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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINETEENTH  EDITION. 


The  Nineteenth  Edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory  is  issued  at  a  time  in 
American  history  when  the  public  mind  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
demanding  purity  in  drugs  and  honesty  in  purveying  them.  The  future  is  therefore 
crowded  with  possibilities  of  the  greatest  advance  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  that  has 
occurred  within  a  century  of  progress.  In  1833  the  authors  of  this  work  placed  before 
the  professions  the  result  of  their  labors,  stating  in  their  preface  that  "  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  it  embraces  all  that  is 
useful  in  European  pharmacy,  may  accurately  represent  the  art  as  it  may  exist  in  this 
country  and  give  instruction  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants."  That  ''they  builded  wiser 
than  they  knew"  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  for  the  work  has  grown  to  be  a  standard 
authority  as  it  enters  upon  its  74th  year  of  existence. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  our  National  Government  has 
adopted  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  standard,  and  this  work,  which  has  for 
nearly  ninety  years  relied  upon  its  merit  for  general  acceptance,  has  at  last  received 
full  legal  recognition. 

The  editors  of  the  Dispensatory,  appreciating  their  increased  responsibility,  deter- 
mined to  institute  some  radical  changes  and  improvements,  which  they  sincerely  trust  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  many  readers  of  the  book.  The  change  which  will  first 
attract  attention  is  the  use  of  the  double  column  throughout  the  text.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  "new  remedies"  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  size  of  the  book  presented  a  problem  which  was  not  easy  to  solve  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  editors.  By  widening  the  pages  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Editions  their  number  was  diminished,  but  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  reader,  when 
consulting  the  pages,  in  quickly  reading  the  following  line,  was  recognized,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  work  had  in  seventy-four  years  advanced  to  the  importance  of  an  encyclopedia,  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  style  of  the  old  book  and  use  the  double  column.  This  has 
been  done  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  features  which  have  been  recognized  as  valuable 
in  the  previous  editions. 

The  introduction  of  synonyms  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  has  been  continued  and 
the  number  increased,  but  it  should  be  remembered,  in  consulting  these,  that  they  do  not 
usually  represent  equivalent  preparations ;  they  are  inserted  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  to  indicate  drugs  and  preparations  of  greater  or  less  similarity  to  those  represented 
by  the  titles,  and  they  are  in  no  case  intended  to  be  construed  as  legal  equivalents. 

A  new  feature  in  this  edition  is  the  insertion  at  the  end  of  the  articles  of  a  list  of  the 
preparations  which  are  official  in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
believed  that  these  will  be  of  service  by  indicating  to  the  physician  the  preparations  of 
a  drug  which  are  available  for  his  use  in  prescribing,  and  to  familiarize  all  with  the 
unabbreviated  official  titles,  which  have  been  grouped  alphabetically. 

Quantities  are  indicated,  as  heretofore,  in  the  metric  system,  and  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  by  this  time  the  metric  system  would  have  made  so  much  progress  in  this 
country  that  the  use  of  the  alternative  formulas  expressed  in  old-form  terms  could  be  dis- 
continued. These  were  first  used  in  this  work  in  1883,  and  since  then  the  method  has 
been  adopted  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary.  Until  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  is  made  compulsory  by  legal  enactment,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  express  quantities  in  both  systems.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  metric 
and  old-form  quantities  are  not  interchangeable,  and  in  using  the  formulas  in  the  book 
either  the  metric  quantities  must  be  used  exclusively,  or  the  old-form  quantities  alone. 
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Preface  to  the  Nineteenth  Edition. 


The  custom  which  has  been  so  long  established  in  revising  this  work,  of  citing 
"journal  references"  to  the  abstracts  and  comments,  has  been  continued,  because  it 
enables  a  reader  to  consult  an  article  in  extenso  from  the  journal  or  book,  when  he  finds 
the  abstract  insufficient  for  his  needs.  To  save  space,  a  system  of  abbreviation  is  used, 
and  a  table  explaining  the  abbreviation  and  giving  the  name  of  the  journal  in  full  will 
be  found  in  the  preliminary  pages.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  this  feature  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  the  Nineteenth  Edition,  as  there  are  185  titles  compared  with  54 
in  the  previous  one. 

An  asterisk  preceding  each  preparation  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Eighth 
Revision,  followed  by  alternative  quantities  in  brackets,  indicates  that  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  not  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  these  quantities,  because,  as  is  well 
known,  the  metric  system  is  used  exclusively  in  the  latter  book. 

While  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention  have 
permitted  commentaries  and  text-books  to  use  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  money  consideration,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  resolved  to 
withhold  permission  from  any  books  to  use  the  full  text  of  the  National  Formulary. 
They  have,  however,  permitted  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  text  of  this  book,  which  will  be 
found  in  Part  III,  Section  II,  with  comments. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  official  titles  is  indicated,  as  heretofore,  by  the  use  of  dia- 
critical marks.  This  feature  has  commended  itself  to  students  and  teachers,  and  it  is  an 
assistance  in  rendering  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  titles  more  uniform  throughout 
the  country. 

Part  II,  as  in  the  previous  edition,  is  devoted  to  unofficial  drugs,  and  the  custom  of 
using  smaller  type  serves  a  useful  purpose  by  differentiating  official  from  unofficial  sub- 
stances. It  also  permits  more  extended  comments  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  as 
the  saving  of  space  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  with  Eules  and  Regulations  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
preliminary  pages  with  the  object  of  placing  this  in  a  permanent  form  for  easy  reference. 

The  editorial  staff  remains  unchanged  since  the  Fifteenth  Edition  was  published  in 
1883.  Professor  H.  C.  Wood  has,  as  heretofore,  revised  the  botany  and  materia  mediea, 
with  the  uses  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  ;  Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington  has  had 
charge  of  the  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry  of  the  work ;  and  Professor 
Samuel  P.  Sadtler  has  revised  the  theoretical  chemistry  and  toxicology.  But  at  the  outset 
of  the  revision  of  this  edition  it  was  realized  that  assistance  should  be  secured,  and  the 
editors  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Lyons  of  Detroit,  and 
Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  ;of  Philadelphia.  The  former  is  well  known  as  an  author  on 
chemical  and  botanical  subjects,  and  his  excellent  work  on  the  assay  of  alkaloidal  drugs 
is  widely  known  and  appreciated.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  has  prepared  the  index  of  diseases, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  to  both  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  careful  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  work.  To  M.  J.  Rosenau,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who  contributed 
the  article  on  Serum  Antidiphthericum,  especial  thanks  are  extended.  Acknowledge- 
ments are  also  due  to  M.  S.  Renshaw  and  Prof.  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  for  their  assistance  in 
proof  reading,  and  to  the  latter  has  fallen  the  task  of  preparing  the  enlarged  index. 

The  Nineteenth  Edition  is  issued  from  entirely  new  plates,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  new  dress  will  be  acceptable  to  all  of  its  readers.  More  labor  and  greater  care 
have  been  expended  upon  this  edition  than  upon  any  previous  one.  The  enactment  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Law  has  awakened,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  this  country, 
an  interest  in  authoritative  books,  and  the  editors,  while  sensible  of  many  shortcomings, 
sincerely  hope  that  this  edition  will  prove  a  most  worthy  successor  to  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  and  they  trust  that  the  book  will  merit  the  approbation  which  has  been  so 
freely  granted  to  its  predecessors. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  objects  of  a  Dispensatory  are  to  present  an  account  of  medicinal  substances  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  shops,  and  to  teach  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  prepared  for  use.  The  importance  of  these  objects,  and  the  general  value  and  even 
necessity  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  will  not  be  disputed.  It  may,  however,  be  a  question, 
how  far  the  wants  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  community  in  this  country  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Dispensatories  already  in  circulation  ;  and  whether  such  a  deficiency  exists 
as  to  justify  the  offer  of  a  new  one  to  the  public  attention.  The  great  merits  of  the  works 
severally  entitled  "  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory"  and  "The  London  Dispensatory," 
the  former  edited  by  the  late  Andrew  Duncan,  M.D.,  the  latter  by  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son, M.D.,  are  well  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Founded,  as  they 
both  are,  upon  the  excellent  basis  laid  by  Lewis,  they  are  nevertheless  entitled,  from  the 
great  addition  of  valuable  materials,  and  the  distinctive  character  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  to  be  considered  as  original  works ;  while  the  style  in  which 
they  have  been  executed  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  their  authors. 
But  they  were  calculated  especially  for  the  sphere  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  too  deficient 
in  all  that  relates  exclusively  to  this  country,  to  admit  of  being  received  as  standards 
here.  In  the  history  of  our  commerce  in  drugs,  and  of  the  nature,  growth,  and  collection 
of  our  indigenous  medical  plants  ;  in  the  chemical  operations  of  our  extensive  laborato- 
ries ;  and  in  the  modes  of  preparing,  dispensing,  and  applying  medicines,  which  have 
gradually  grown  into  use  among  us  ;  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  not  to  be  gained  from  foreign  books,  and  is  yet  necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accom- 
plished American  pharmaceutist.  We  have,  moreover,  a  National  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
requires  an  explanatory  commentary,  in  order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  advantageously  put  into  practice.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  it  embraces  whatever  is  useful  in 
European  pharmacy,  may  accurately  represent  the  art  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  and  give 
instruction  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants.  It  appears  due  to  our  national  character  that 
such  a  work  should  be  in  good  faith  an  American  work,  newly  prepared  in  all  its  parts, 
and  not  a  mere  edition  of  one  of  the  European  Dispensatories,  with  here  and  there  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  which,  though  they  may  be  useful  in  themselves,  cannot  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  other  materials  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  unity, 
and  certainly  would  not  justify  the  assumption  of  a  new  national  title  for  the  book. 
Whether,  in  the  Dispensatories  which  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  these 
requisites  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  it  rests  with  the  public  to  determine.  That 
valuable  treatises  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  have  been  issued  in  this  country,  no 
candid  person,  acquainted  with  our  medical  literature,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  In  offer- 
ing a  new  work  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  the  authors  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  undervaluing  the  labors  of  their  predecessors.  They  simply  conceive 
that  the  field  has  not  been  so  fully  occupied  as  to  exclude  all  competition.  The  Pharmacy 
of  continental  Europe  is  ground  which  has  been  almost  untouched ;  and  much  information 
in  relation  to  the  natural  history,  commerce,  and  management  of  our  own  drugs,  has  lain 
ungathered  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  or  scattered  in  separate  treatises  and  periodi- 
cals not  generally  known  and  read.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  our 
National  Pharmacopoeia,  no  general  explanation  of  its  processes  has  appeared,  though 
required  injustice  both  to  that  work  and  to  the  public.  The  hope  of  being  able  to  supply 
these  deficiencies  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  present 
undertaking. 
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Preface  to  the  First  Edition. 


The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  Dis- 
pensatory. It  is  followed  both  in  its  general  division  of  medicines,  and  in  its  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  of  them  under  each  division.  Precedence  is,  in  every  instance,  given  to 
the  names  it  recognizes,  while  the  explanations  by  which  it  fixes  the  significance  of  these 
names  are  inserted  in  immediate  connection  with  the  titles  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
Every  article  which  it  designates  is  more  or  less  fully  described  ;  and  all  its  processes, 
after  being  literally  copied,  are  commented  on  and  explained  wherever  comment  and 
explanation  appeared  necessary.  Nothing,  in  fine,  has  been  omitted,  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  authors,  could  serve  to  illustrate  its  meaning,  or  promote  the  ends  which  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  This  course  of  proceeding  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  the  important  object  of  establishing,  as  far  as 
possible,  throughout  the  United  States,  uniformity,  both  in  the  nomenclature  and  prepa- 
ration of  medicines.  In  one  particular,  convenience  required  that  the  plan  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia should  be  departed  from.  The  medicines  belonging  to  the  department  of 
Materia  Medica,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  two  divisions  corresponding  with  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Catalogues  of  that  work,  have  been  treated  of  indiscriminately  in  alpha- 
betical succession ;  and  the  place  which  they  respectively  hold  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
indicated  by  the  employment  of  the  term  Secondary,  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
each  of  the  medicines  included  in  the  latter  catalogue. 

But,  though  precedence  has  thus  been  given  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  those  of  Great  Britain  have  not  been  neglected.  The  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
different  British  Colleges,  and  their  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  have  been 
so  extensively  followed  throughout  the  United  States,  that  a  work  intended  to  represent 
the  present  state  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  would  be  imperfect  without  them  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  writings  of  British  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  which  their  own  official  terms 
and  preparations  are  exclusively  employed  and  referred  to,  have  an  extensive  circulation 
among  us,  renders  some  commentary  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  serious  mistakes.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  have,  therefore,  been  incorporated,  in 
all  their  essential  parts,  into  the  present  work.  Their  official  titles  are  uniformly  given, 
always  in  subordination  to  those  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  when  they  express 
the  same  object ;  but  in  chief,  when,  as  often  happens,  no  corresponding  medicine  or  prep- 
aration is  recognized  by  our  national  standard.  In  the  latter  case,  if  different  names  are 
applied  by  different  British  Colleges  to  the  same  object,  that  one  is  generally  preferred 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  our  own  system  of  nomenclature,  and  the  others  are 
given  as  synonymes.  The  medicines  directed  by  the  British  Colleges  are  all  described,  and 
their  processes  either  copied  at  length,  or  so  far  explained  as  to  be  intelligible  in  all 
essential  particulars. 

Besides  the  medicinal  substances  recognized  as  official  by  the  Pharmacopoeias  alluded 
to,  some  others  have  been  described,  which,  either  from  the  lingering  remains  of  former 
reputation,  from  recent  reports  in  their  favor,  or  from  their  important  relation  to  medi- 
cines in  general  use,  appear  to  have  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  physician  and  apoth- 
ecary. Opportunity  has,  moreover,  been  taken  to  introduce  incidentally  brief  accounts 
of  substances  used  in  other  countries  or  in  former  times,  and  occasionally  noticed  in  medi- 
cal books ;  and,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them  when  desirous  of  informa- 
tion, their  names  have  been  placed  with  those  of  the  standard  remedies  in  the  Index. 

In  the  description  of  each  medicine,  if  derived  immediately  from  the  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral  kingdom,  the  attention  of  the  authors  has  been  directed  to  its  natural 
history,  the  place  of  its  growth  or  production,  the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  it 
for  market,  its  commercial  history,  the  state  in  which  it  reaches  us,  its  sensible  proper- 
ties, its  chemical  composition  and  relations,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  by  time  and 
exposure,  its  accidental  or  fraudulent  adulterations,  its  medical  properties  and  applica- 
tion, its  economical  uses,  and  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  If  a 
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chemical  preparation,  the  mode  and  principles  of  its  manufacture  are  indicated  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  particulars.  If  a  poison,  and  likely  to  be  accidentally  taken,  or  pur- 
posely employed  as  such,  its  peculiar  toxicological  effects,  together  with  the  mode  of 
counteracting  them,  are  indicated ;  and  the  best,  means  of  detecting  its  presence  by 
reagents  are  explained. 

The  authors  have  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  giving  botanical 
descriptions  of  the  plants  from  which  the  medicines  treated  of  are  derived.  In  relation  to 
all  indigenous  medicinal  plants,  and  those  naturalized  or  cultivated  in  this  country,  the 
advantages  of  such  descriptions  are  obvious.  The  physician  may  often  be  placed  in  situ- 
ations in  which  it  may  be  highly  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  recognize  the 
vegetable  which  yields  a  particular  medicine  ;  and  the  apothecary  is  constantly  liable  to 
imposition  from  the  collectors  of  herbs,  unless  possessed  of  the  means  of  distinguishing, 
by  infallible  marks,  the  various  products  presented  to  him.  A  knowledge  of  foreign 
medicinal  plants,  though  of  less  importance,  will  be  found  useful  in  various  ways,  inde- 
pendently of  the  gratification  afforded  by  the  indulgence  of  a  liberal  curiosity  in  relation 
to  objects  so  closely  connected  with  our  daily  pursuits.  The  introduction  of  these  botani- 
cal notices  into  a  Dispensatory  appears  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  ;  as  they  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  objects  for  occasional  reference  than  for  regular  study  or  continuotis 
perusal,  and  therefore  coincide  with  the  general  design  of  the  work,  which  is  to  collect  into 
a  convenient  form  for  consultation  all  that  is  practically  important  in  relation  to  medi- 
cines. The  authors  have  endeavored  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  between  the  minute- 
ness of  the  descriptions,  and  their  value  as  means  of  information  to  the  student ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  have  generally  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  our  native  plants  than 
upon  those  of  foreign  growth  ;  but,  in  all  instances  in  which  they  have  deemed  a  botanical 
description  necessary,  they  have  taken  care  to  include  in  it  the  essential  scientific  char- 
acter of  the  genus  and  species,  with  a  reference  to  the  position  of  the  plant  in  the  arti- 
ficial and  natural  systems  of  classification  ;  so  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  botany  may  be  able  to  recognize  it  when  it  comes  under  his  observation. 

In  preparing  the  Dispensatory,  the  authors  have  consulted,  in  addition  to  many  of 
the  older  works  of  authority,  the  greater  number  of  the  treatises  and  dissertations  which 
have  recently  appeared  upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  Pharmacy,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  French  writers,  who  stand  at  present  at  the  head  of  this  department  of 
medical  science.  They  have  also  endeavored  to  collect  such  detached  facts,  scattered 
through  the  various  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  journals,  as  they  conceive 
to  be  important  in  themselves,  and  applicable  to  the  subjects  under  consideration ;  and 
have  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  reports  of  travellers  in  relation  to  the  natural  and 
commercial  history  of  foreign  drugs.  The  occasional  references  in  the  body  of  the 
work  will  indicate  the  sources  from  which  they  have  most  largely  drawn,  and  the 
authorities  upon  which  they  have  most  relied.  In  relation  to  our  own  commerce  in 
drugs,  and  to  the  operations  of  our  chemical  laboratories,  they  are  indebted  for  infor- 
mation chiefly  to  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  these  branches  of  business,  who 
have  always  evinced,  in  answering  their  numerous  inquiries,  a  promptitude  and  polite- 
ness which  merit  their  warm  thanks,  and  which  they  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging.1 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  Dispensatories, 
by  inserting  into  the  work  a  treatise  upon  chemistry,  under  the  name  of  Elements  of 


1  The  authors  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  they  are  peculiarly  indebted  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Smith,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  to  whom,  besides  much  important  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  various  branches  of  the  apothecary's  business,  they  owe  the  prefatory  remarks  on 
Pharmacy,  which  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  and  the  several 
articles,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  upon  Leeches,  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
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Pharmacy.  Such  a  treatise  must  necessarily  be  very  meagre  and  imperfect,  and,  as  sys- 
tems of  chemistry  are  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and  apothecary,  would  uselessly 
occupy  the  place  of  valuable  matter  of  less  easy  access. 

The  authors  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  relation  to  themselves,  that 
they  have  expended  much  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  work ;  have  sought 
diligently  for  facts  from  every  readily  accessible  source  ;  have  endeavored,  by  a  compari- 
son of  authorities,  and  a  close  scrutiny  of  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  truth  whenever 
practicable ;  and  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  to  render  the 
Dispensatory  worthy  of  public  approbation,  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements.  They  are  conscious,  nevertheless,  that 
in  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  details,  numerous  errors  and  deficiencies  may  exist,  and  that 
the  faults  of  undue  brevity  in  some  cases,  and  prolixity  in  others,  may  not  have  been 
entirely  avoided ;  but  they  venture  to  hope  that  a  candid  public  will  make  all  due  allow- 
ances ;  and  they  take  the  liberty  to  invite,  from  all  those  who  may  feel  interested  in 
the  diffusion  of  sound  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  the  communication  of  friendly  sugges- 
tions or  criticisms  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  execution  of  the  work. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1833. 
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EXPLANATORY  KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  introduction  of  diacritical  marks  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  official  titles  in  this  work 
requires  the  insertion  of  a  key  to  make  them  intelligible.  The  system  in  use  in  Worcester's  Dictionary 
has  been  adopted. 


a . 

.long,  as  in  fate. 

I. 

.long,  as  in  pine. 

u . 

.long,  as  in  tube. 

a. 

.short,  as  in  fat. 

I. 

.short,  as  in  pin. 

u . 

.short,  as  in  but. 

.obscure,  as  in  abide. 

i- 

.obscure,  as  in  peril. 

V- 

.obscure,  as  in  syppose. 

a. 

.  long  before  r,  as  in  fare. 

i. 

.like  long  e,  as  in  mien. 

u . 

.as  in  annual. 

a. 

.  Italian  or  grave,  as  in 

I. 

.  obtuse,  as  in  sir. 

ii . 

.  short  and  obtuse,  as  in 

fiir. 

biir. 

a. . 

.intermediate,  as  in  fast. 

.long,  as  hope. 

fi. 

.long  and  close,  as  in  rfile. 

a. 

.broad,  as  in  fall. 

5. 

6. 

.short,  as  in  not. 

e. 

.long,  as  in  mete. 

O- 

.obscure,  as  in  arbor. 

?■ 

.soft,  like  s. 

e. 

.short,  as  in  met. 

6. 

.long  and  close,  as  in 

e. 

.hard,  like  k. 

9- 

.obscure,  as  in  other. 

move. 

?■ 

.like  j. 

§. 

.like  a,  as  in  heir. 

o . 

.broad,  as  in  nor. 

s. 

.like  z. 

e. 

.obtuse,  as  in  her. 

6. 

.like  short  u,  as  in  sSn. 

y . 

.like  r. 

(b) 

GLOSSARY. 


In  the  following  Glossary  will  be  found  short  definitions  of  many  of  the  terms  employed  in  the 
Dispensatory  to  designate  the  medical  properties  of  the  remedies  ;  most  of  the  worda  are  commonly 
employed  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  as  adjectives. 

Absorbents. — Drugs  used  to  produce  absorption  of  exudates  or  diseased  tissues. 
Abstergents. — Detergents. 

Alteratives. — Medicines  used  to  so  modify  nutrition  as  to  overcome  morbid  processes. 
Anaesthetics. — Medicines  used  to  produce  anaesthesia  or  unconsciousness. 
Analeptics. — Eestorative  medicines,  or  food. 
Analgesics. — Medicines  used  to  allay  pain. 
Anaphrodisiacs. — Medicines  used  to  allay  sexual  feeling. 
Anodynes. — Medicines  used  to  allay  pain. 

Antacids. — Medicines  used  to  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Anthelmintics. — Medicines  used  to  destroy  intestinal  worms. 

Antiarthritics. — Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  gout. 

Antihydropics. — Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  dropsy. 

Antilithics. — Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  calculous  affections. 

Antiperiodics — Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  malarial  fevers. 

Antipyretics. — Medicines  used  for  the  reduction  of  bodily  temperature  in  fevers. 

Antiseptics. — Substances  which  have  the  power  of  preventing  putrefaction. 

Antispasmodics.— Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  nervous  irritability  and  minor  spasms. 

Antisyphilitics. — Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  syphilis. 

Antizymotics.—  Substances  which  have  the  power  of  killing  disease-germs. 

Aperients. — Mild  purgatives. 

Aphrodisiacs. — Substances  used  to  increase  sexual  power  or  excitement. 

Aromatics. — Medicines  characterized  by  a  fragrant  or  spicy  taste  and  odor,  and  stimulant  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane. 

Aromatic  Bitters — Medicines  which  unite  the  pioperties  of  the  aromatics  and  the  simple  bitters. 

Astringents. — Medicines  having  the  power  of  influencing  vital  contractility,  thereby  condensing  tissues. 

Bitters — Simple. — Medicines  which  have  a  bitter  taste  and  have  the  power  of  stimulating  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  without  affecting  the  general  system. 

Blisters. — Medicines  which  when  locally  applied  cause  inflammatory  exudation  of  serum  from  the  skin, 
and  are  used  as  revulsants. 

Calefacients. — Medicines  used  externally  to  cause  a  sense  of  warmth. 

Cardiac  Depressants. — Medicines  used  to  lower  the  heart's  action. 

Cardiac  Stimulants. — Medicines  used  to  increase  the  heart's  action. 

Carminatives. — Medicines  containing  a  volatile  oil  used  to  excite  intestinal  peristalsis  and  provoke  an 

expulsion  of  flatus. 
Cathartics. — Purgatives. 

Caustics. — Medicines  used  to  destroy  living  tissues. 
Cholagogues.— Medicines  which  provoke  a  flow  of  bile. 
Constringents. — Astringents. 

Ccmvulsants. — Medicines  which  cause  convulsions. 

Correctives. — Medicines  used  to  correct  or  render  more  pleasant  the  action  of  other  remedies,  especially 

purgatives. 
Corrigents. — Correctives. 

Demulcents. — Mucilaginous  principles  which  are  used  in  solution  to  soothe  and  protect  irritated  mucous 

membranes  or  other  tissues. 
Deobstruents. — (Term  obsolete  and  not  very  definite.)  Medicines  which  overcome  obstruction  ;  aperients. 
Deodorants. — Substances  which  destroy  or  hide  foul  odors. 
Depilatories. — Substances  used  to  remove  hair. 
Depressants. — Sedatives. 

Depresso-Motors. — Medicines  which  lessen  motor  activity. 

Depurants. — Medicines  which  act  upon  the  emunctories  so  as  to  cause  excretion  and  thereby  purify  the 
system. 


xiv 
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Detergents — Medicines  which  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 
Diaphoretics. — Medicines  which  produce  sweating. 

Digestants. — Ferments  and  acids  which  have  the  power  of  aiding  in  the  solution  of  food. 
Diluents. — Medicines  which  dilute  secretions  and  excretions. 

Disinfectants — Substances  which  have  the  power  of  destroying  disease-germs  or  the  noxious  properties 

of  decaying  organic  matter. 
Diuretics. — Medicines  which  increase  the  secretion  of  urine. 
Drastics. — Purgatives  which  cause  much  irritation. 
Ecbolics. — Medicines  which  produce  abortion. 
Eccoprotics,  or  Ectoprotics. — Laxatives. 
Emetics. — Medicines  which  cause  vomiting. 
Emmenagogues. — Medicines  which  stimulate  menstruation. 
Emollients. — Substances  used  to  mechanically  soften  and  protect  tissues. 
Epispastics. — Blisters. 

Errhines. — Medicines  which  increase  the  nasal  secretions. 
Escharotics. — Caustics. 

Evacuants. — Medicines  which  evacuate  :  chiefly  applied  to  purgatives. 
Excitants. — Stimulants. 

Excito-Motors. — Medicines  which  increase  motor  activity. 

Expectorants. — Medicines  which  act  upon  the  pulmonic  mucous  membrane  and  increase  or  alter  its  secre- 
tions. 

Febrifuges. — Medicines  which  dissipate  fever. 
Galactagogues. — Medicines  which  increase  the  secretion  of  milk. 
Haemostatics. — Medicines  which  arrest  hemorrhages. 
Hydragogues. — Purgatives  which  cause  large  watery  discharges. 
Hypnotics. — Medicines  which  cause  sleep. 
Laxatives. — Mild  purgatives. 

Local  Anaesthetics. — Medicines  which  when  applied  locally  destroy  sensation. 

Mydriatics — Medicines  which  cause  mydriasis,  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Myotics. — Medicines  which  cause  myosis,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Narcotics. — Powerful  anodyne  hypnotics. 

Neurotics. — Medicines  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Nutriants. — Medicines  which  modify  the  nutritive  processes. 

Nutrients. — Substances  which  nourish. 

Oxytocics. — Medicines  which  stimulate  uterine  contractions. 

Peristaltics. — Medicines  which  increase  peristalsis. 

Prophylactics. — Medicines  which  prevent  the  taking  or  development  of  disease. 
Protectives. — Medicines  which  protect  a  part  when  applied  to  it. 
Ptyalagogues. — Sialagogues. 

Purgatives. — Medicines  which  produce  copious  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
Refrigerants. — Medicines  which  lessen  the  bodily  temperature. 

Revulsants. — Medicines  which  by  causing  irritation  draw  nervous  force  and  blood  from  a  distant  dis- 
eased part. 

Rubefacients. — Medicines  which  cause  irritation  and  redness,  and  are  used  as  revulsants. 

Sedatives. — Medicines  which  lower  functional  activity. 

Sialagogues. — Medicines  which  excite  the  salivary  glands  to  secretion. 

Somnifacients. — Soporifics. 

Soporifics. — Medicines  which  cause  sleep. 

Sorbefacients. — Medicines  which  cause  absorption. 

Specifics. — Medicines  which  have  a  direct  curative  influence  on  certain  individual  diseases. 
Stimulants. — Medicines  which  increase  functional  activity. 
Stomachics. — Stimulants  to  the  stomach. 
Styptics. — Haemostatics. 

Sudorifics. — Medicines  which  produce  sweating. 
Tasnicides. — Medicines  which  kill  the  tapeworm. 

Tonics. — Medicines  which  permanently  increase  the  systemic  tone  by  stimulating  nutrition. 

Vermicides. — Medicines  which  kill  intestinal  worms. 

Vermifuges. — Medicines  which  cause  the  expulsion  of  intestinal  worm6. 

Vesicatories. — Blisters. 
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Abortion. 

Black  haw,  15>34 
Caulophyllum,  1438 
Ergot,  452 

European  pennyroyal,  1563 
Salipyrin,  1639 

Abrasion. 

Iodoform,  661 
Magnesia,  755 

Abscess. 

Airol,  1373 
Alumnol,  1377 
Borax,  1134 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Echinacea,  1476 
Germander,  1672 
Glybolid,  1504 
Iodine,  669 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodoform,  662 
Oleate  of  mercury,  823 
Orthoform,  1597 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Acne. 

Euresol,  1501 

Fanghi  di  sclofani,  1487 

Ichthyol,  1523 

Lappa,  690 

Lignol,  1549 

Lysulfol,  1555 

Mercuric  nitrate,  solution  of, 
723 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Sulphurated  lime,  271 

Addison's  Disease. 

Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Adenitis. 

See  Glands,  Enlarged. 

Albuminuria. 

Gallic  acid,  30 
Koumys,  1542 
Strontium  lactate,  1662 
Tannalbin,  1607 

See  also  Bright's  Disease. 

Alcoholism. 

Capsicum,  291 

Gold  and   sodium  chloride, 
220 

Alopecia. 

Dupuytren's  ointment,  1307 
Oil  of  savin.  873 

Amaurosis. 

Euphorhium,  1485 
•   Santonin,  1087 


Amenorrhoea. 

Achillea,  1368 
Aloes,  116 

Aloes  and  iron,  pills  of,  953 
Aloes  and  myrrh,  pills  of, 
954 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  tincture 
of,  1253 

Aloes,    compound  decoction 
of,  422 

Ammoniated  iron,  1533 

Ammonium  chloraurate, 
1506 

Apiol,  1393 

Bistort,  1417 

Black  hellebore,  1515 

Blessed  thistle,  1439 

Calendula,  263 

Cantharides,  287 

Caper  bush,  1430 

Castor,  1435 

Caulophyllum,  1438 

Croton  oil,  887 

Ferric  phosphate,  509 

Ferrous  iodide,  1490 

Galbanum  572 

Gentian.  582 

Germander,  1072 

Ground  pine.  1373 

Guaiae,    ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  1269 

Guaiac,  tincture  of,  1269 

Hedeoma,  610 

Indigo,  1529 

Inula,  1531 

Leonurus  cardiaea,  1548 

Manganese  dioxide,  761 

Marrubium,  767 

Mugwort,  1366 

Myrrh,  801 

Oil  of  amber,  1379 

Oil  of  hedeoma,  849 

Oil  of  savin,  873 

Oil  of  turpentine.  880 

Oxalic  acid,  1600 

Parsley,  1393 

Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Puibia,  1634 
Ruta,  1636 
Sagapenum,  1637 
Santonin,  1087 
Savin,  1070 
Senecio,  1646 
Shepherd's  purse,  1430 
Sumbul,  1210 
Tang-kui,  1667 
Tansy,  1667 
Water-pepper,  1417 

Anemia. 

Arrhenal,  1651 
Blaud's  pills,  956 
Cactus,  1424 


Anemia. 

Copper  arsenite,  1459 
Euquinine,  1486 
Ferric  albuminate,  1487 
Ferric  valerate,  1489 
Ferripyrine,  1489 
Ferro-manganic  prepara- 
tions, 1560 
FerroLol,  1489 
Ferrous  carbonate,  76S 
Fersan,  1492 

Gold   pentabromide,  1506 
Iron,  516 
Kefir,  1540 

Manganese  sulphate,  763 
Manganous  iodide,  1559 
Myrrh,  801 

Nickel  carbonate,  1579 
Nuclein,  1583 
Sodium  casemate,  1051 
/  Strychnine,  1194 
Sumbul,  1210 
Vanadic  acid,  1690 
Vanadium,  1690 
See  also  Chlorosis. 

Anaesthesia,   Accidents  of 

Strychnine,  1195 

Anchylostoma. 

Thymol  urethane,  1677 

Aneurism. 

Ferric  chloride,  495 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 

715 
Gelatin,  577 
Lead  acetate,  970 
Nitrated  alcohols,  158o 
Potassium  iodide,  100J 

Angina. 

See  Sore  Throat. 

Angina  Pectoris. 

Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Erythrol  tetranitrate,  1480 
Nitrated  alcohols,  1580 
Nitroglycerin,  1177 
Pellote,  1387' 
Salicylbromanilide,  1639 

Anorexia. 

Orexin  tannate,  1596 
Quassia,  1033 

Anthrax. 

Blepharis,  1418 
Silver  fluoride,  1494 

Antimony  Poisoning. 

Treatment  of,  150 
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Anus,  Fissure  of. 

See  Fissure 

Anus,  Prolapsed. 

Balsam-apple,  1571 
Krameria,  686 
Nutgall  ointment,  1309 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Eye,  1636 

Tannic   acid,   ointment  of, 
1305 

Aphtha;. 

Borax  honey,  774 
Boric  acid,  24 
Geranium,  583 
Goldthread,  1459 
Myrrh,  802 

Myrrh,  tincture  of,  1278 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  sulphite  1158 
Tannic  acid,*  82 

See  also  Stomatitis. 

Apoplexy. 

Ergot,  452 

Arsenical  Poisoning. 

Ferric  hydroxide,  506 
Ferric  hydroxide  with  mag- 
nesium oxide,  507 

Arterial  Sclerosis. 

Potassium  nitrate,  1013 

Arthritis. 

Cantharides,  288 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Lead  tannate,  1547 
Mercury,  oleate  of,  823 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Veratrine,  1330 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides. 

Aloes,  116 
Azedarach,  1404 
Cabbage-tree  bark,  1423 
Chenopodium,  1442 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Cowhage,  1573 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Santonin,  1087 
See  also  Worms. 

Ascaris  Vermicularis. 

Aloes,  116 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Naphthalene,  802 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Vinegar,  1693 

Ascites. 

Iodine,  667,  669 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Mercury,  636 
Orthosiphon,  1598 

Asphyxia. 

Acetic  acid,  19 

Asthma. 

Allyl  bromide  (note),  877 
Allyl  tribromide,  1376 
Ammoniac,  127 


Asthma. 

Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Arum,  1399 
Asafetida,  209 
Asclepias  syriaca,  1401 
Aspidosperma,  1403 
Atropine,  215 
Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Belladonna,  229 
Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
Caruba  di  guiden,  1432 
Catalpa,  1435 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Chloroform,  332 
Cobweb,  1451 
Colchicum,  383 
Creosote  iodide,  1465 
Cuckoo  flower,  1431 
Delphinium,  1472 
Dionine,  1473 
Dracontium,  1475 
Eriodictyon,  453 
Eucalyptus,  456 
Euphorbia  pilulifera,  1484 
Evening  primrose.  1584 
Grindelia,  601 
Honeysuckle,  1554 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodopyrine,  1532 
Ipecac,  675 
Laburnum,  1471 
Lobelia,  748 

Lobelia,  tincture  of.  1276 
Lobelia,  vinegar  of  (note), 
749 

Nitrated  alcohols,  1580 
Nitroglycerin,  1177 
Opopanax,  1595 
Oxymel  of  squill,  911 
Paraldehyde.  915 
Pellote,  1387 
Petroleum,  1610 
Polypodium,  1617 
Potassium  cobalti-nitrite, 
1619 

Potassium  nitrate,  1013 
Potassium  nitrate  paper, 
319 

Pyramidon,  1624 

Pyridine,  1625 

Pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid, 

"1625 
Sabal,  1069 
Saxifrage,  1615 
Senega,  1109 
Solanine,  1655 
Stramonium,  1184 
Sulphur,  1207 
Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Sumbul,  1210 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Tobacco,  1681 
Tribromallyl,  1682 
Warming  plaster,  439 
Water  hemlock,  1584 

Baldness. 

See  Alopecia. 

Bed=Sores. 

Lead  tannate,  1547 
Tannoform,  1668 

Bites,  Snake. 

Alcohol,  110 


Bites,  Snake. 

Ammonia  water,  170 
Asclepias  vertieillata,  1400 
Cahinca,  1427 
Cedron,  1438 
Euphorbia,  1484 
Goat's  rue,  1500 
Gollindrinera,  1484 
Guaco,  1507 
Liatris,  1549 
Oxgall,  491 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Potassium  permanganate. 
1015 

Rattlesnake  root,  1576 
Simaruba,  1649 
Treatment  of  (note),  1015 

Bladder,  Catarrh  of. 

See  Cystitis. 

Bladder,  Irritable. 

Belladonna    leaves,  extract 

of,  471 
Peach  leaves,  1605 
Tritieum,  1296 

Bladder,  Ulcer  of. 

Pareira  brava,  917 
Uva  ursi,  1321 

Blisters. 

Lead  carbonate  ointment, 
1317 

Lead  subacetate,  solution  of, 
730 

Rosin  cerate,  315 
Spermaceti  ointment,  1308 

Boils. 

Echinacea,  1476 
Elm,  mucilage  of,  797 
Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Menthol,  778 

Mercuric  nitrate,  solution  of, 

723 
Phenol.  930 
Sulphurated  lime,  271 
Yeast,  1701 

Bones,  Delayed  Union  of. 

Calcium  phosphate,  262 

Bones,  Diseases  of. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Calcium  phosphate,  262 
Red  mercuric  iodide,  630 
Sodium  hypophosphite,  1147 

Brain,  Congestion  of. 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Ergot,  452  ' 

Brain,  Inflammation  of. 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Brain,  Softening  of. 

Phosphorus,  935 

Breasts,  Inflammation  of. 

See  Mastitis. 

Bright's  Disease. 

Ammonium  benzoate,  128 
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Bright's  Disease. 

Apoeynum,  159 

Basham's  mixture,  71G 

Caffeine,  254 

Carrot  seeds,  1432 

Chondrus,  334 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 

1267 
Fuchsine,  1498 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Horsetail,  1479 
Linseed  meal,  701 
Lyeopodium,  750 
Mallow,  1558 
Mucilage  of  elm,  797 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Opium,  909 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Parsley,  1393 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Sassafras  pith,  1098 
Speedwell,  1091 
Strontium  lactate,  1662 
Symphorol,  1065 
Theobromine,  883 
Theocine,  1699 
Uva  ursi,  1321 
Viola,  1694 

Bronchitis. 

Acetopyrine,  1367 
Ammonium  carbonate,  131 
Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Antimony  and  potassium 

nitrate,  150 
Aspidosperma,  1403 
Atherosperma,  1404 
Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Chlorsalol,  1448 
Cocaine,  373 
Cocillana  bark,  1452 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Creosote,  404 
Eucalyptol,  454 
Eucalyptus,  456 
Euphorbia  pilulifera,  1484 
Garlic,  1375 
Grindelia,  601 
Guaiacol,  603 

Heroine  hydrochloride,  1516 
Hound's  tongue,  1471 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 
Iodine,  669 
Ipecac,  675 
Laburnum,  1471 
Larch  bark,  1545 
Mercury,  636 
Naregamia,  1577 
•    Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Oil  of  santal,  875 
Oil  of  satin  wood,  1537 
Olibanum,  1594 
Onion,  1595 
Peronine,  1607 
Potassium  citrate,  995 
Senega,  1109 
Solanine,  1655 
Spanish  needles,  1414 
Squill,  svrup  of.  1234 
Strychnine,  1195 
Sugar,  1076 
.  Terebene,  1242 
Terpin  hydrate,  1249 


Bronchitis. 

Thiocol,  1675 
Tylophora,  1686 
Water  hemlock,  1584 

Bronchitis,  Chronic. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 

Benzoic  acid,  22 

Caruba  di  guiden,  1432 

Cheken,  1483 

Chlorine,  710 

Copaiba,  401 

Creosote  carbonate,  1405 

Cubeb,  412 

Eriodictyon,  453 

Ethyl  iodide,  1482 

Eucalyptol,  454 

Euphorbia,  1484 

Garlic,  1375 

Myrtle,  1576 

Naphthalene,  802 

Onion,  1595 

Petrolatum,  924 

Physostigma,  939 

Pill  of  ipecac  and  squill,  958 

Sabal,  1069 

Sanguinaria,  1083 

Senega,  1109 

Squill,  compound  pill  of,  961 

Strychnine,  1195 

Sumbul,  1210 

Tar,  908 

Terebene,  1242 

Terpin  hydrate,  1249 

Terpinol,  1672 

Thiocol,  1675 

Tolu,  tincture  of,  1289 

Bronchocele. 

Bromine,  249 
Iodine,  669 

Potassium  bromide,  989 

Bronchorrhoea. 

Eucalyptol,  454 

Bruises. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Arnica  root,  196 
Arnica,  tincture  of,  1254 
Calendula,  tincture  of,  263 
Camphor,  278 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Hamamelis  bark,  609  • 
Ichthyol,  1523 

Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Lead  subacetate,  solution  of, 

730 

Life-everlasting,  1505 
Oil  of  camphor  (note),  275 
Opium,  liniment  of,  697 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Soap  liniment,  698 
Sodium  chloride,  1144 
Solomon's  seal,  1456 
Thiol,  1675 

Bubo. 

Aromatic  wine,  1396 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Collodion,  385 
Mercurial  ointment,  1311 

Burns. 

Balsam-apple,  1571 
Bismutose,  1417 


Burns. 

Calcined  magnesia,  755 
Carron  oil,  695 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Cocaine,  373 
Creosote,  405 

Didymium  salicylate,  1473 
Europhen,  I486 
Grindelia,  601 
Hound's  tongue,  1471 
Houseleek,  1646 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Iodoform  (note),  661 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lead  subacetate,  cerate  of, 
315 

Lead  subacetate,  solution  of, 
730 

Lime  liniment,  695 
Lime,  solution  of,-  707  » 
Magnesium  oxide,  755 
Naphthalan,  1577 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Orthoform,  new,  1598 
Phenol,  930 
Picric  acid,  1614 
Prepared  chalk,  407 
Pv.osin  cerate,  315 
Sodium  carbonate,  1140 
Tribromphenol-bismuth, 
1683 

Turpentine  liniment,  699 

Calculi. 

Ammonium  borate,  1380 
Benzoic  acid,  22 
Boro-citric  acid,  1419 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Hydrangea,  1519 
Lead  saccharate,  1547 
Linseed  meal,  701 
Lithium  carbonate,  745 
Lycetol,  1554 
Magnesium  benzoate,  1556 
Nitrohydroehloric  acid,  55 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Pichi,  1487 
Piperazine,  1615 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  1130 
Sodium     carbonate,  dried, 
1141 

Sulphuric  acid,  76 

Tissa,  1678 

Wild  potato,  1456 

Calculi,  Biliary. 

See  Gall-stones. 

Cancer. 

Acid,  glacial  acetic,  19 
Antinosine,  1582 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Belladonna,  228 
Bromine  chloride,  249,  1421 
Calendula,  263 
Chelidonium,  1442 
Chian  turpentine,  1249 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Condurango,  1455 
Conium  ointment,  1308 
Echinacea,  1476 
Eudoxine,  1582 
Euphorbia  heterodoxa,  1484 
Ferro-manganous  prepara- 
tions, 1560 
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Cancer. 

Frere  C6me's  paste,  200 
Glycogenal,  1504 
Hyoscyamus,  650 
Iodoform,  601 
Iron  arsenate,  492 
Manganous  iodide,  1559 
Mercuric    nitrate,  solution 

of,  723 
Nosophen,  1582 
Opium,  909 
Orthoform,  1598 
Phytolacca,  942 
Plunket's  caustic,  200 
Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Pyoktanin,  1389 
Radium,  1628 

Solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
741 

Zinc  chloride,  1352 

Cancrum  Oris. 

Nitric  acid,  54 

Carbuncle. 

Elm,  mucilage  of,  797 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Menthol,  778 

Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Pyoktanin,  1389 

Caruncle,  Urethral. 

Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Catarrh. 

Acacia,  7 

Adiantum,  1369 

Ammonia  liniment,  695 

Ammoniac,  127 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 

Apomorphine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 160 

Arum,  1399 

Asafetida,  209 

Aster,  1403 

Balsam  of  Peru,  223 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  1406 

Balsam  of  tolu,  224 

Benne  leaves,  1646 

Benzoin,  compound  tincture 
of,  1256 

Betel,  1413 

Camphoric  acid,  25 

Cheken,  1483 

Comfrey,  1665 

Creosote  water,  176 

Dracontium,  1475 

Frankenia,  1495 

Glycogenal,  1504 

Griffith's  mixture,  783 

Holly,  1524 

Hound's  tongue,  1471 

Hydrastine,  641 

Hydrastis,  644 

Hyssop,  1521 

Iceland  moss,  1441 

Iron  mixture,  oompound, 
783 

Labdanum,  1543 
Licorice,  595 
Linseed  meal,  701 
Liquid  petrolatum,  925 
Lobelia,  748 


Catarrh. 

Lungwort,  1623 
Mallow,  1558 
Marrubium,  767 
Melaleuca,  1562 
Menthol,  778 
Mucilage  of  elm,  796 
Mucilage  of  sassafras  pith, 
796 

Mullein,  1690 
Myrrh,  801 
Naphthalene,  802 
Oil  of  santal,  875 
Opium,  909 
Oxymel  of  squill,  911 
Phenol  bismuth,  1611 
Podophyllum,  981 
Polypodium,  1617 
Potentilla,  1621 
Purging  flax,  1550 
Sassafras  pith,  1098 
Saxifrage,  1615 
Storax,  1199 
Strontium  bromide,  1185 
Sugar,  1076 
Sulphur,  1207 
Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Tar,  968 
Terpinol,  1672 
Warming  plaster',  439 
Watermelon,  1468 
Wood-sorrel,  1600 

Catarrh,  Nasal. 

See  Rhinitis. 

Chancre. 

Airol,  1373 
Aromatic  wine,  1396 
Copper  sulphate,  414 
Europhen,  1486 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  181 
Iodocrol,  1432 
Iodol,  663 

Mercuric    nitrate,  solution 

of,  723 
Prickly  poppy,  1395 
Red  mercuric  oxide,  633 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Silver  quinaseptolate,  1648 
Tannoform,  1668 

Chancroids. 

Ichthaigan,  1649 
Iodic  acid,  1531 
Iodocrol,  1432 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 

Chapped  Hands. 

Balsam-apple,  1571 
Cetyl  alcohol,  1441 
Glycerin    ointment    ( note ) , 
590 

Lead  nitrate,  974 
Rose    water,    ointment  of, 
1306 

Chilblains. 

Capsicum,  291 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Collodion,  385 
Copaiba,  401 
Creosote,  405 


Chilblains. 

Ichthyol,  1523 
Iodine  ointment,  1315 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Lead  subacetate,  cerate  of, 
315 

Mercurial  ointment,  1312 
Petroleum,  1609 
Rosin  cerate,  315 
Tannic  acid,  82 

Chloral  Poisoning. 

Strychnine,  1195 

Chlorosis. 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  tincture 

of,  1253 
Analgen,  1385 
Blaud's  pill,  956 
Euquinine,  1486 
Ferratogen,  1487 
Ferric  albuminate,  1487 
Ferripyrine,  1489 
Ferrosol,  1489 
Ferrous  iodide,  1490 
Ferrous  lactate,  1491 
Galbanum,    compound  pills 

of,  958 

Glycerinophosphoric  acid, 

1504 
Iron,  516 

Iron  mixture,  compound,  783 
Iron,  pills  of  carbonate  of, 
956 

Iron  tannate,  1488 
Kefir,  1540 
Lecithin,  1548 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Manganese  lactate,  1559 
Mass  of  ferrous  carbonate., 

768 
Myrrh,  801 

Sodium  persulphate,  1607 
Sumbul,  1210 

Tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh, 
1253 

Vanadic  acid,  1690 
Vanadium,  1690 
Zinc  valerate,  1360 

Cholecystitis. 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

Cholera. 

Acetozone,  1411 

Artabotrys,  1399 

Calomel,  626 

Cotoin,  1463 

Cresol,  1466 

Eugenoform,  1483 

Germander',  1672 

Guaco,  1507 

Indian  cannabis,  282 

Mastic,  771 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 

Oil  of  camphor  (note),  275.- 

Opium,  909 

Petroleum,  1610 

Phenyloboric  acid,  1611 

Sulphuric  acid,  76 

Tribromphenol  -  bismuth, 

1683 
Yeast,  1705 
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Cholera  Infantum. 

Benne  leaves,  1(346 
Creosote,  405 
Geranium,  583 
Haematoxylon,  008 
Mastic,  771 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Peppermint,  777 
Eesoreinol,  1057 
Rhubarb,  1005 

Cholera  Morbus. 

Bismuth  phosphate,  1417 

Calomel,  020 

Copper  arsenite,  1459 

Creolin,  1460 

Creosote,  405 

Sulphuric  acid,  76 

Chordee. 

Belladonna    leaves,  extract 
of,  471 

Chorea. 

Abrastol,  1305 
Ammoniated  copper,  1459 
Ammonium  valerate,  137 
Aniline  sulphate,  1389 
Antipyrine,  158 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Asaprol,  1305 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Chloral  hydrate,  326  1 
Cimicifuga,  337 
Conium,  395 
Cuckoo-flower,  1431 
Dracontium,  1475 
Exalgin,  1480 

Ferrous  bromide,  1489,  1000 

Gelsemium,  580 

Indian  cannabis,  282 

Indigo,  1529 

Mugwort,  1366 

Picrotoxin,  944 

Potassium  arsenite,  solution 

of,  731 
Sanicle,  1042 
Scutellaria,  1107 
Silver  ammonio-ehloride, 

1047 
Simulo,  1049 
Sodium  arsenate,  1127 
Zinc  chloride,  1352 
Zinc  cyanide,  1702 
Zinc  iodide,  1353 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Cold. 

Opium,  909 

See  also  Coryza. 

Colic. 

Agave,  1372 

Alum,  122 

Angelica,  1395 

Arecoline  hydrobromide, 

1395 
Asafetida,  209 
California  laurel,  1086 
Castor  oil,  869 
Chloroform,  331 
Codeine,  379 
.Ether,  100 
Horsemint,  1571 


Colic. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  757 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 

Oil  of  camphor  (note),  275 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  843 

Oil  of  hedeoma,  849 

Oil  of  mustard,  1125 

Opium,  909 

Peppermint,  777 

Pleurisy  root,  1401 

Ruta,  1636 

Star  grass,  1374 

Zinc  cyanide,  1702 

Colic,  Biliary. 

Calomel,  625 
Dioscorea,  1473 
Opium,  909 

Colic,  Flatulent. 

Ammonia,  spirit  of,  1170 

Anise,  146 

Asafetida,  209 

Caraway,  301 

Catnep,  1435 

Ether,  100 

Ginger,  1363 

Oil  of  camphor  ( note ) ,  275 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  843 
Oil  of  hedeoma,  849 
Oil  of  peppermint,  855 
Pennyroyal,  610 
Peppermint,  777 
Prickly  poppy,  1396 
Ruta,  1636 
Spirits,  1163 

Colic,  Lead. 

Alum,  122 
Calomel,  625 
Sulphurated  potassa,  982 

Colic,  Nephritic. 

Ammonium  borate,  1380 
Opium,  909 

Orthosiphon  stamineus,  1598 

Collapse. 

Ammonia  water,  170 
Caffeine,  254 
Camphor,  278 

Nitroglycerin,      spirit  of, 
1177 

Oil  of  thyme,  884 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Warburg's  tincture,  1695 

Colon,  Inflammation  of. 

Hydrastis,  644 
Morphine  suppositories, 
1214 

Colon,  Ulcer  of. 

Iodine,  669 

Condyloma. 

Chromium  trioxide,  335 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Conjunctivitis. 

Abrus,  1366 

Boric  acid,  24 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 

Cassaripe.  1669 

Cuprol,  1583 


Conjunctivitis. 

Fungus  sambuci  (note), 
1080 

Ichthargan,  1049 
Largin,  1648 

Mercuric  oxycyanide,  1565 

Methyl-violet,  1389 

Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191 

Phytolacca,  942' 

Red  mercuric  oxide,  oint- 
ment of,  1315 

Sassafras  pith,  mucilage  of, 
796 

Silver  nitrate,  189 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  tetraborate.  1654 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Conjunctivitis,  Gonorrhoea!. 

Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191' 

Constipation. 

Acalypha,  1367 
Aloes,  116 

Aloes  and  asafetida,  pills  of, 
953 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  pills  of, 
954 

Aloes,    compound  decoction 

of,  422 
Aloes,  pills  of,  952 
Aloin,  118 
Asafetida,  209 
Butternut,  1536 
Cascara  sagrada,  1059 
Cassia,  306 
Castor  oil,  869 
Charcoal,  296 
Cheltenham  salt,  1442 
Confection  of  senna,  391 
Croton  oil,  887 
Figs,  521 
Glycerin,  589 
Glycerin  suppositories. 

1214 
Leptandra,  692 
Magnesia,  755 
Magnesium  sulphate,  757 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Physostiarina,  939 
Prunes,  1019 
Purgatol,  1624 
Quassin,  1033 
Rhubarb,  1065 
Rhubarb,  compound  pills  of, 

960 
Rye,  1636 

Senna,    compound  tincture 

of,  1287 
Senna,  confection  of,  391 
Soap,  1091 

Consumption. 

See  Phthisis. 

Convulsions. 

Allyl  bromide  (note),  877 
Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Asafetida,  209 
Belladonna,  229 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Curare,  1098 
Ether,  100 

Ethyl  carbamate,  102 
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Convulsions. 

Garlic,  1375 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Indigo,  1529 

Monobromated  camphor,  279 
Musk,  795 
Nitroglycerin,  1177 
Oil  of  amber,  1379 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Scutellaria,  1107 
Veratrum,  1332 

Cornea,  Opacity  of. 

Cadmium  sulphate,  1426 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Sodium  sulphate,  1157 
Thiosinamin,  1676 

Cornea,  Ulcer  of. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 
Cassaripe,  1669 
Iodosyl,  1532 
Largin,  1648 

Corns. 

Acetic  acid,  19 
Cashew  juice,  1384 
Celandine,  1442 

Coryza. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 

Cocaine,  373 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Salipyrin,  1639 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Validol,  1689 

Cough. 

Arbor  vitae,  1677 
Asafetida,  209 
Codeine,  379 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Cubeb,  troches  of,  1300 
Gambir,  576 

Glycyrrhiza,  compound  mix- 
ture of,  784 

Heroine  hydrochloride,  1516 

Hound's  tongue,  1471 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  43 

Hyoscyamus,  650 

Lactucarium,  688 

Morphine  and  ipecac,  tro- 
ches of,  1301 

Morphine  lozenges,  1301 

Oil  of  almond,  833 

Opium,  909 

Opium,    camphorated  tinc- 
ture of,  1281 
Sisymbrium,  1649 
Solanine,  1655 

Troches  of  glycyrrhiza  and 

opium,  1301 
Wistar's     cough  lozenges, 

1301 

Cramp. 

Antispasmin,  1392 
Atropine,  214 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Cretinism. 

Thyroid  gland,  585 

Croup. 

Alum,  122 
Asafetida,  209 


Croup. 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Ipecac,  675 

Lime,  solution  of,  707 

Lobelia,  748 

Mutisia  vicisefolia,  1575 

Oxymel  of  squill,  911 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  1131 

Squill,  1103 

Squill,  compound  syrup  of, 
1235 

Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Yellow     mercuric  subsul- 
phate,  1566 

Cystitis. 

Ammonium  borate,  1380 
Antinosine,  1582 
Arbutin,  1321 
Benne  leaves,  1646 
Benzoic  acid,  22 
Benzosol,  1411 
Betol,  1413 
Boric  acid,  24 
Buchu,  251 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Chlorsalol,  1448 
Chondrus,  334 
Copaiba,  401 
Creolin,  1466 
Eucalyptol,  454 
Gravel  weed,  1368 
Grindelia,  601 
Guaiacol,  603 
Herniaria  glabra,  1516 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Horse-balm,  1454 
Lycetol,  1554 
Matico,  772 

Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 
Myrtle,  1576 
Naphthionic  acid,  1577 
Oil  of  eajuput,  838 
Oxalic  acid,  1600 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Pichi,  1487 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Sabal,  1069 
Silver  citrate,  1647 
Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Slippery  elm,  1303 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Solanine,  1655 
Tar,  968 

Terpin  hydrate,  1249 
Tissa,  16*78 
Triticum,  1296 
Urasol,  1687 
Urotropine,  611 
Uva  ursi,  1321 
Watermelon,  1468 
Water  plantain,  1374 
Zea,  1348 


Cystorrhoea. 

Cubeb,  412 

Deafness. 

Euphorbium,  1485 
Glycerin,  590 
Alcohol,  110 


Debility. 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  pills  of, 
954 

Anthemis,  147 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Chirata,  322 
Eupatorium,  458 
Gentian,     compound  tinc- 
ture  of,  1269 
Germander,  1672 
Malambo,  1557 
Myrrh,  801 
Nuelein,  1583 
Tapioca,  1669 

Tincture  of  capsicum,  1259 
Tinospora,  1678 
Wild  cherry,  1021 
Wine  of  coca,  1336 
Wort,  1518 

See  also  Neurasthenia. 

Delirium  Tremens. 

Ammonium  succinate,  1663 
Camphor,  monobromated, 
279 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Gelsemium,  580 
Hops,  617 

Hops,  tincture  of,  1277 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Opium,  909 
Paraldehyde,  915 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Scutellaria,  1107 

Dermatitis. 

Mucilage  of  elm,  797 
Thigenol,  1675 
Tumenol,  1685 
Vinegar,  1693 

See  also  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

Diabetes  Insipidus. 

Amylene  hydroxide,  1383 
Antipyrine,  158 
Ergot,  452 

Ferric  valerate,  1489 
Strontium  bromide,  1185 
Zinc  valerate,  1360 

Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Almonds,  sweet,  139 
Amidophenol,  1379 
Anasthesin,  1384 
Antipyrine,  158 
Benzosol,  1411 
Calcium  glyco-arsenate,  1427 
Clemens's    solution    ( note ) , 

704 
Codeine,  379 
Glaucium,  1503 
Glycerin,  589 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride, 
220 

Gold  pentabromide,  1506 
Iodol,  663 
Jambul,  1483 
Kino,  684 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Lecithin,  1548 
Levulose,  1076 
Lime,  solution  of,  707 
Opium,  909 

Phosphoric  acid,  diluted,  63 
Saccharin,  236 
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Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Strontium  bromide,  1185 
Uranium,  1687 

Diarrhoea. 

Alum,  122 
Alum  root,  1516 
Antipyrine,  158 
Arctostaphylos  glauca,  1320 
Bael,  1405 
Barberry,  1412 
Bayberry,  1576 
Benno  leaves,  1646 
Benzo-naphthol,  1410 
Benzosol,  1411 
Bismal,  1415 
Bismuth  benzoate,  1415 
Bismuth-cerium  salicylate, 
1415 

Bismuth  dithiosalicvlate, 
1415 

Bismuth  lactate,  1416 
Bismuth  phosphate,  1417 
Bismuth  subgallate,  242 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuth  subsalicylate,  245 
Bismuth  tannate,  1417 
Black  alder,  1621 
Blackberry,  1068 
Calcium  borate,  1427 
Calcium  permanganate,  1428 
Calcium  salicylate,  1428 
California  laurel,  1686 
Camphor,  278 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Camphossil,  1429 
Carbon  disulphide,  298 
Castor  oil,  869 
Cetraria,  1441 

Chalk  and  opium,  aromatic 

powder  of,  1024 
Chalk,  aromatic  powder  of, 

1024 

Chalk  mixture,  782 
Charcoal,  290 
Chlorsalol,  1448 
Chondrus,  334 
Cinnamon,  368 
Citrate  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium, solution  of,  706 
Cocaine,  373 

Compound    lead  supposito- 
ries, 1214 
Contrayerva,  1456 
Copaiba,  401 
Copper  arsenite,  1459 
Copper  sulphate,  414 
Coto  bark,  1463 
Cotoin,  1464 
Creosote,  405 
Currie,  1469 
•  Cusparia  bark,  417 
Decoction  of  logwood,  422 
Erigeron,  1479 
Eucalyptus  gum,  453 
Eudoxine,  1582 
Euphorbia  hypericifolia, 
1484 

Ferric  nitrate,  solution  of, 
717 

Ferripyrine,  1489 
Ferroso-aluminic  sulphate, 

1377 
Frostwort,  1513 
,  Gambir,  576 


Diarrhoea. 

Gambir,  compound  tincture 

of,  1268 
Geosote,  1508 
Geranium,  583 
Geum,  1502 
Guaco,  1507 
Guaiacol  salol,  1508 
Guajamar,  1509 
Guarana,  607 
Haematoxylon,  608 
Heal-all,  1622 
Honthin,  1517 
Hound's  tongue,  1471 
Iodine,  669 

Ipecac  and  opium,  powder 

of,  1026 
Ispaghula,  1534 
Jambul,  1483 
Judas-tree,  1440 
Kino,  684 

Kino,  compound  powder  of, 
1027 

Kino,  tincture  of,  1274 
Kosam  seeds,  1541 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Lady's  mantle,  1373 
Laurel,  1538 
Lead  acetate,  970 
Leopard-tree,  1492 
Lime,  solution  of,  707 
Loosestrife,  1555 
Loretin  bismuth,  1415 
Magnesium  silicate,  1556 
Mangosteen,  1560 
Mastic,  771 
Matico,  772 
Meat,  raw,  1562 
Mercury  with  chalk,  640 
Monesia,  1572 
Mudar,  1429 
Myrobalans,  1576 
Naphthol,  237 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Oil  of  erigeron,  845 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Opium,  909 

Opium,  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of,  1281 

Oroxylum  indicum,  1596 

Oyster-shell,  prepared,  1672 

Papaverine,  899 

Passion-flower,  1605 

Pepsin,  922 

Persimmon,  1474 

Phenol,  930 

Pomegranate,  600 

Potentilla,  1621 

Prepared  chalk,  407 

Propolis  (note),  773 

Psoralea,  1622 

Raisins,  1628 

Resorcinol,  1057 

Rhatany,  686 

Rhubarb,  1065 

Rhubarb,  aromatic  syrup  of, 
1232 

Rhubarb,  compound  powder 

of,  1027 
Rubus,  syrup  of,  1233 
Sappan,  1643 
Silver  chloride,  1647 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Slippery  elm,  1303 


Diarrhoea. 

Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  paracresotate,  1652 
Sodium  phosphate,  1153 
Solution  of  bismuth  and  am- 
monium citrate,  706 
Spiraea,  1660 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted,  76 
Surnbul,  1210  . 
Sweet  fern,  1455 
Sweet  gum,  1551 
Tannalbin,  1667 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Tannigen,  1667 
Tannoform,  1668 
Tannon,  1668 
Tea,  1671 
Valonia.  1689 
Water-pepiser,  1417 
Wax,  310 

Yeiba  mansa,  1518 
Zapote  bianco,  1433 

Diphtheria. 

Alcohol,  110 

Antidiphtheric  serum,  1121 
Betel,  1413 
Borol,  1420 
Bromol,  1421 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Creosote,  405 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 

1267 
Helenin,  1531 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  181 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191 
Nuclein,  1583 

Phenol  and  sodium  ricinate, 
1653 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  iodate,  1620 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Resorcinol,  1057 
Salacetol,  1638 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Soluble  silver,  1648 
Sublimed  sulphur,  1208 
Sulphurou,;  acid,  79 
Tannic  acid,  82 

Dropsy. 

Adonis,  1370 
Apocynum,  i59 
Artichoke,  1470 
Balsam-apple,  1571 
Birch  leaves,  1414 
Black  hellebore,  1515 
Bryonia,  1422 
Cactus  grandiilorus,  1424 
Cafteine,  254 
Cahinca,  1427 
Cantharides,  287 
Carrot  seeds,  1432 
Cashew  nut,  1384 
Cimicifuga,  337 
Cleavers,  1500 
Cloudberry,  1634 
Cockroach,  1391 
Colchicum,  383 
Colocynth,  389 
Convallaria,  397 
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Dropsy. 

Copaiba,  401 
Delphinium,  1472 
Digitalis,  426 
Diurazin,  1674 
Diuretin  (note),  883 
Draeontium,  1475 
Dyers'  broom,  1502 
Elaterium,  433 
Erigeron,  1479 
Erodium,  1479 
Euonymus,  457 
Frangula  berries  (note),  570 
Gourd,  1468 
Gravel  weed,  1368 
Hair  cap  moss,  1618 
Hedge  hyssop,  1506 
Horse-balm,  1454 
Horse-radish,  compound 

spirit  of,  1173 
Horsetail,  1479 
Indian  cucumber,  1562 
Inula,  1531 
Iodine,  667 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Jalap,  679 

Jalap,  compound  powder  of, 
1027 

Juniper,    compound  spirit 

of,  1177 
Mercury,  636 
Milk  sugar,  1078 
Nasrol,  1577 
Oil  of  juniper,  850 
Orris  root,  1597 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Parsley,  1393 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Piperazine,  1615 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Potassium  bitartrate,  987 
Potassium  carbonate,  990 
Purging  flax,  1550 
Eubia,  1634 
Sambucus,  1081 
Saxifrage,  1615 
Scarlet  pimpernel,  1384 
Scoparius,  1104 
Shepherd's  purse,  1430 
Sour-wood,  1601 
Sow  thistle,  1658 
Spanish  broom,  1659 
Squill,  1103 
Star  grass,  1374 
Stork's  bill,  1479 
Strophantus,  1190 
Sugar,  1076 
Theobromine,  883 
Toadflax,  1549 
Ulex,  1686 
Urea,  1687 

Virginia  creeper,  1694 
Wall  pellitory,  1604 
Watermelon  honey,  1468 
White  lily,  1549 
Zea,  1348 

Dysentery. 

Ailanthus,  1372 
Aplopappus,  1394 
Bael,  1405 
Baobab,  1369 
Benne  leaves,  1646 
Benzoin,  compound  tincture 
of.  1256 


Dysentery. 

Berberis,  1412 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuth-cerium  salicylate, 
1415 

Biting  stone-crop,  1645 
Butternut,  1536 
Calomel,  625 
Calotropis  gigantea,  1429 
Calumba,  266 
Castor  oil,  869 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Chondrus,  334 
Columbo,  266 

Compound     lead  supposi- 
tories, 1214 

Contrayerva,  1456 

Copaiba,  401 

Copper  arsenite,  1459 

Creolin,  1466 

Creosote,  405 

Currie,  1469 

Cusparia  bark,  417 

Dover's  powder,  1026 

Eumenol,  1483 

Euphorbia  hypericifolia, 
1484 

Ferroso-aluminic  sulphate, 

1377 
Fireweed,  1479 
Gelsemium,  580 
Geranium,  583 
Guaiacol  salol,  1508 
Hamiatoxylon,  608 
Hound's  tongue,  1471 
Iodine,  669 

Iodoform  suppositories,  1214 

Ipecac,  675 

Ispaghula,  1534 

Jambosa  root,  1535 

Judas-tree,  1440 

Kino,  684 

Kosam  seeds,  1541 

Lead  acetate,  970 

Linseed  meal,  701 

Loosestrife,  1555 

Mallow,  1558 

Marsh  tea,  1548 

Matico,  772 

Mercury,  636 

Monsonia,  1572 

Mudar,  1429 

Muira-puama,  1573 

Myrobalans,  1576 

Myrtle  wax,  311 

Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 

Naregamia,  1577 

Neuroltena,  1578 

Nirmali,  1662 

Oil  of  erigeron,  845 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Opium,  909 

Passion-floAver,  1605 

Persimmon,  1474 

Powder     of     ipecac  and 

opium,  1026 
Propolis  (note),  773 
Rattlesnake  root,  1576 
Rhubarb,  1065 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Sassafras  pith,  1098 
Saxifraga,  1645 
Silver  chloride,  1647 
Slippery  elm,  1303 
Sodium  nitrate,  1149 


Dysentery. 

Soft  sulphur,  1208 

Solanum  chenopodium,  1655 

Strychnos   potatorum,  1662 

Sumbul,  1210 

Sweet  gum,  1551 

Thymol  iodide,  1252 

Tylophora,  1686 

Water  avens,  1502 

Water-pepper,  1417 

Wax,  310 

Wild  indigo,  1406 

Yeast,  1701 

Yerba  mansa,  1518 

Dysmenorrhea. 

Abroma  angusta,  1365 
Ammonium  chloraurate, 
1506 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Apiol,  1393 
Atropine,  214 
Black  haw,  1334 
Borax,  1134 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 
Caulophyllum,  1438 
Dionine,  1473 
Gelsemium,  580 
Guaiac,  tincture  of,  1269 
Hydrastinine  hydrochloride, 
642 

Nectandra,  1410 
Parsley,  1393 
Passion-flower,  1605 
Phenalgin,  1610 
Pulsatilla,  1623 
Salipyrin,  1639 
Stypticin,  1463 
Tang-kui,  1667 
Thermol,  1674 
White  ash,  1496 
Zinc  cyanide,  1702 

Dyspepsia. 

Aloes,    compound  decoction 

of,  422 
Anthemis,  147 
Aplopappus,  1394 
Aromatic  powder,  1023 
Benzosol,  1411 
Berberis,  1412 
Bismuth  peptonate,  1416 
Cactus,  1424 
Carbolic  acid,  930 
Cascarilla,  305 
Cerium  nitrate,  317 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Chamomile,  147 
Charcoal,  296 
Chirata,  322 
Cloves,  303 

Compound     iron  mixture, 

783 

Creosote  carbonate,  1465 
Currie,  1469 
Cusparia  bark,  417 
Echinacea,  1476 
Eudoxine,  1582 
Eupatorium,  458 
Ferric  phosphate,  509 
Fluidextract  of  calamus,  530 
Gentian,  582 

Gentian,  compound  tincture 
of,  1268 
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Dyspepsia. 

Geosote,  1508 
Geum,  1503 
Ginger,  1303 
Gizzards  (note),  922 
Hops,  617 
Hydrastis,  644 
Hydrochloric  acid,  38 
Ipecac,  675 

Iron   and   bismuth  citrate, 

1533 
Kefir,  1540 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Leptandra,  692 
Lime,  solution  of,  707 
Liriodendron,  1551 
Magnesium  oxide,  755 
Malambo,  1557 
Mastic,  771 
Meat,  raw,  1562 
Mustard,  1125 
Myrrh,  801 

Naphthol  bismuth,  1410 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Nitrohydroehloric  acid,  56 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Orexin  tannate,  1596 
Pancreatin,  913 
Papaw,  1604 
Pepsin,  922 
Phenol,  930 
Phenol-bismuth,  1611 
Phenyl  salicylate,  932 
Phosphoric  acid,  63 
Piehi,  1487 
Pitcher-plant,  1644 
Potassium  carbonate,  990 
Prepared  chalk,  407 
Quassia,  1033 
Rhubarb,  1065 
Sage,  1080 
Serpentaria,  1117 
Sodium  caseinate,  1651 
Sulphites,  1603 
Taka-diastase,  1000 
Terebene,  1242 
Water  ash,  1022 
Water-hemlock,  1584 

Dyspnoea. 

Camphor,  278 
Oxycamplior,  1601 
Quebracho,  1403 
Sassy  bark,  1644 

Earache. 

Baume  tranquille,  1409 


Ecthyma. 

Guano,  1509 

Eclampsia. 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Ethyl  carbamate,  102 
Potassium  bromide,  989 

Eczema. 

Ammonium  urate,  1381 
Ana?sthesin,  1384 
Betanaphthol,  237 
Bismuth    subcarbonate,  241 
Cantharides.  287 
Cetyl  alcohol,  1441 


Eczema. 

Chelidonium,  1442 
Chrysarobin,  336 
Chrysarobin  oxide,  1449 
Cipo  suma,  1385 
Coal  tar,  solution  of,  728 
Cresol  iodide,  1465 
Diachylon  ointment,  1308 
Didymium  salicylate,  1473 
Dithio  -  calcium  carbonate, 

1427 
Europhen,  1486 
Ferrous  arsenate,  492 
Eerrous  sulphate,  513 
Flowering    ash,     syrup  of 

(note),  704 
Gallinol,  1501 
Glycerin,  590 

Glycerite   of   aloes  (note), 

469 
Guaco,  1507 
Guano,  1509 
Gum  kauri,  1510 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Iodoerol,  1432 
Ivy,  1513 
Kresamin,  1466 
Larch  bark,  1545 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lenigallol,  1501 
Lignol,  1549 

Lobelia,  tincture  of,  1276 
Loretin  bismuth,  1410 
Menthol,  778 

Mercuric   nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Mudar,  1429 
Naphthalan,  1570 
Nicotine  salicylate,  1579 
Oil  of  birch,  1414 
Oil  of  cade,  830 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Oleate  of  mercury.  823 
Oleate  of  zinc,  ointment  of, 

1319 

Oleum  rusci,  1414 
Phosphorus,  935 
Picric  acid,  1614 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Soft  soap,  1093 
Sozoiodol,  1059 
Staphisagria,  1181 
Sulphur     iodide  ointment, 

1318 
Tannoform,  1668 
Tar,  968 
Thilanin,  1675 
Thiol,  1675  . 
Thiophene,  1070 
Thymol  iodide,  1251 
Tumenol,  1085 
Zinc  oleate  ointment,  1319 
Zinc  oxide  oinVment,  1319 
Zinc  stearate,  1357 

Elephantiasis. 

Calotropis  gigantea,  1429 
Cashew  juice,  1384 
Hura  brasiliensis,  1519 
Ionidium  marcucei,  1532 

Emissions,  Seminal. 

See  Sperma  torrhcea. 


Emphysema. 

Aspidosperma,  1403 

Empyema. 

Creosote,  405 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 

Iodoform,  002 

Endometritis. 

Gold   and   sodium  chloride, 
219 

Hydrastinine  hydrochloride, 
042 

Lactic  acid,  48 

See  also  Uterus,  Diseases 
of. 

Enteralgia. 

Codeine,  379 

Enteric  Fever. 

See  Fever,  Typhoid. 

Enteritis. 

Aluminum  caseinate,  1377 

Benzo-naphthol,  1410 

Bismone,  1415 

Bismutan,  1415 

Bismuth     and  ammonium 

citrate,  239 
Bismuth  subsalicylate,  '245 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuth  -  cerium  salicylate, 

1415 
Bismutose,  1417 
Calcium  permanganate,  1428 
Calcium  salicylate,  1428 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Castor  oil,  809 
Copper  arsenite,  1459 
Creosote  carbonate,  1465 
Elm,  mucilage  of,  797 
Eudoxine,  1582 
Fortoin,  1495 
Goldthread,  1459 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Myrobalans,  1570 
Naphthalene,  802 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Opium,  909 
Rosin,  1051 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Rhubarb,  compound  powder 

of,  1027 
Tannoform,  1008 
Thiocol,  1075 
Thymol,  1251 
Tribromphenol  -  bismuth, 

1683 

Watermelon  honey,  1468 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 

Enuresis. 

See    Urine,  Incontinence 
of. 

Epididymitis. 

Pulsatilla,  1623 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  192 

Epilepsy. 

Adonis,  1370 
Ammoniated  copper,  1459 
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Epiiepsy. 

Ammoniated  iron,  1533 
Ammonium  bromide,  129 
Ammonium  valerate,  137 
Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Antipyrine,  158 
Black  hellebore,  1515 
Borax,  1134 
Box,  1423 
Bromal,  1421 
Bromeigone,  1477 
Bromipin,  1421 
Caesium  bromide,  1426 
Calcium  bromide,  257 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Convallaria,  397 
Copper  sulphate,  414 
Cotyledon  umbilicus,  1464 
Elder,  1081 

Ethylene  bromide,  1482 
Fluorides,  1494 
Gallobromol,  1501 
Gelsemium,  580 
Gold  bromide,  1505 
Hydrobromic  acid,  34 
Indigo,  1529 
Marsh  parsley,  1610 
Masterwort,  1515 
Mugwort,  1366 
Nickel  bromide,  1579 
Osmic  acid,  1598 
Pennywort,  1464 
Peony,  1602 
Pierotoxin,  944 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Silver    ammonio  -  chloride, 
1647 

Silver  chloride,  1647 
Silver  iodide,  1647 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Simulo,  1649 
Sodium  eosinate,  1651 
Solanum,  1655 
Strontium  bromide,  1185 
Veratrine,  1330 
Yellow     ladies'  bedstraw, 
1500 

Zinc  bromide,  1349 
Zinc  chloride,  1352 
Zinc  cyanide,  1702 
Zinc  lactate,  1702 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 
Zinc  phosphate,  1702 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 
Zinc  valerate,  1360 

Epistaxis. 

Alum,  122 
Antipyrine,  158 
Mastic,  771 

Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Epithelioma. 

Loretin  bismuth,  1415 
Magnesium  chlorate,  1556 
Papaw,  1604 
Pyoktanin,  1389 
Radium,  1627 
Resorcinol,  1057 

Erysipelas. 

Antistreptococcic  serum 

(note),  1123 
Cipo  suma,  1385 
Creosote,  405 


Erysipelas. 

Didymium  salicylate,  1473 
Elm,  mucilage  of,  797 
Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 
1267 

Ferrous  bromide,  1489 
Ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Ferruginous  collodion,  385 
Glycerin  of  borax,  590 
Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lobelia,  tincture  of,  1276 
Lycium,  1555 
Mercurial  ointment,  1312 
Meta  cresol  anytole,  1393 
Picric  acid,  1614 
Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Rye,  1636 
Salocreol,  1640 
Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  192 
Thiol,  1675 

Turpentine  liniment,  699 
Wheat  flour,  1493 

Exanthematous  Diseases. 

Carthamus,  1432 

Saffron,  410 

Wild  marjoram,  1596 

Excoriations. 

Calamine,  1427 

Carbonate  of  zinc,  cerate  of 

(note),  1319 
Glycerin    ointment    ( note ) , 

590 

Lead  acetate  ointment, 
1317 

Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lead   carbonate  ointment, 
1317 

Lead  piaster1,  443 
Lead  subacetate,  cerate  of, 
315 

Lead  tannate,  1547 
Lycopodium,  750 
Spermaceti  ointment,  1308 
Zinc    oxide,    ointment  of, 
1319 

Exhaustion,  Nervous. 

See  Neurasthenia. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre. 

See  Goitre,  Exophthalmic. 

Exuberant  Granulations. 

Alum,  dried,  123 
Copper  sulphate,  414 

Eyes,  Diseases  of. 

Abrus,  1366 

Anemone   ludoviciana,  1623 
Eserine  salicylate,  940 
Mercuric   nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Sodium  tetraborate,  1654 
Yellow  mercuric  oxide,  631 

Faucitis. 

Acacia,  7 

Cubeb,  troches  of,  1300 
Gambir,  576 


Faucitis. 

Gambir,  troches  of,  1300 
Monesia,  1572 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Sisymbrium,  1649 
Tannic  acid,  82 

Favus. 

Betanaphthol,  237 
Oil  of  cade,  836 
Phytolacca,  942 

Feet,  Sweating. 

See  Hyperidrosis. 

Felon. 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  192 

Fever. 

Acetanilide,  9 

Acetopyrine,  1367 

Aeetphenetidin,  11 

Aconite,  93 

Alcohol,  110 

Ambrosia  trifida,  1379 

Antipyrine,  158 

Arbor  vita?,  1677 

Barberry,  1412 

Berberis,  236 

Brandy,  1180 

Calendula,  263 

Carbonic  acid  water,  168 

Celastrus,  1438 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Cold  bath,  168 

Compound  effervescing  pow- 
der, 1025 

Contrayerva,  1456 

Coral  root,  1460 

Galega,  1500 

Hydrochloric  acid,  38 

Hydrocotyle,  1519 

Hydroquinone,  1520 

Ipecac  and  opium,  powder 
of,  1026 

Kairine,  1537 

Kryofine,  1542 

Lemon  juice,  694 

Lemon,  syrup  of,  1230 

Magnesium  sulphate,  757 

Maretin,  1562 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Opium,  908 

Phenacetin,  11 

Phosphoric  acid,  dilute,  63 

Potassium  bitartrate,  987 

Potassium  citrate,  995 

Potassium  citrate,  solution 
of,  733 

Potassium  tartrate,  1018 

Pyranum,  1624 

Quinine  sulphate,  1049 

Salicylic  acid,  67 

Salipyrin,  1639 

Saloquinine,  1640 

Savannah  flower,  1687 

Senna,  1114 

Serpentaria,  infusion  of, 
658 

Sodium  citro-tartrate,  effer- 
vescent, 1145 

Solution  of  ammonium  ace- 
tate, 703 

Spice-wood,  1411 
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Fever. 

Sucupira,  1420 
Sulphurous  acid,  79 
Tamarinds,  1239 
Valerian,  1323 

Fever,  Bilious. 

Calomel,  625 
Jalap,  680 

Pills,    compound  cathartic, 
955 

Podophyllum  980 
Rhubarb,  1005 

Fever,  Hay. 

Cocaine,  373 
Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Fever,  Hectic. 

Acetylphenvlhvdrazin, 

1368 
Cobweb,  1451 
Phenocoll  hydrochloride, 

1010 

Wild  cherry  bark,  1021 
Yeast,  1701 

Fever,  Intermittent. 

See  Malaria. 

Fever,  Puerperal. 

Antistreptococcic  serum 

(note),  1123 
Glycogenal,  1504 
Oii  of  turpentine,  880 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 

Fever,  Remittent. 

Berberis,  1412 

Casearilla,  305 

Chirata,  322 

Gelsemium,  580 

Mercury,  636 

Nectandra,  1410 

Potassium  citrate,  solution 

of,  733 
Warburg's  tincture,  1695 

See  also  Malaria. 

Fever,  Scarlet. 

Antistreptococcic  serum 

(note),  1123 
Belladonna,  228 
Capsicum,  tincture  of,  1259 
Carthamus,  1432 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 

1267 
Frostwort,  1513 
Gallic  acid.  30 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  181 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 

Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Sanguinaria,      vinegar  of 
(note),  1083 

Fever,  Typhoid. 

Abrastol,  1365 
Aeetopyrine,  1367 
•  Acetozone,  1411 
Alcohol,  110 


Fever,  Typhoid. 

Ambergris,  1379 

Benzosol,  1411 

Berberis,  1412 

Bismuth  subsalicylate,  245 

Camphor,  278 

Chinaphthol,  1443 

Contrayerva,  1456 

Cotoin,  1464 

Creosote,  405 

Cresol,  1466 

Ergot,  452 

Eugenoform,  1483 

Gelsemium,  580 

Glycogenal,  1504 

Guajamar,  1509 

Lactophenin,  1544 

Magnesium  salicylate,  1556 

Mercury,  636 

Musk,  795 

Naphthalene,  802 

Naphthol,  237 

Oil  of  erigeron,  845 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Opium,  908 

Pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid, 
'1625 

Quinine  sulphate,  1049 

Salicylic  acid,  67 

Salol,  932 

Saloquinine,  1640 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted,  76 

Thermol.  1674 

Triphenin,  1684 

Wine,  1346 

Yeast,  1701 

Fever,  Typhus. 

Alcohol,  110 

Capsicum,  tincture  of,  1259 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Musk,  795 

Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Wine,  1346 

Fever,  Urethral. 

Potassium  bromide,  989 

Fever,  Yellow. 

Calomel,  626 
Gelsemium,  580 

Fibroids,  Uterine. 

Cotton  root  bark,  597 
Ergot,  452 

Fissure. 

Airol,  1373 
Belladonna,  229 
Benzoin,  233 
Cocaine,  373 
Iodoform,  662 
Krameria,  686 
Orthoform,  new,  1598 

Flatulence. 

Aromatic  powder,  1023 
Asafetida,  209 
Calumba,  266 
Chloroform,  331 
Cinnamon,  368 
Cloves,  303 
Ether,  100 


Flatulence. 

Fluidextract  of  calamus,  530 
Lavender,    compound  tinc- 
ture of,  1275 
Oil  of  peppermint,  855 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Oleoresin  of  capsicum,  824 
Pepper,  964 
Peppermint,  777 
Physostigma,  940 
Pills  of  aloes  and  asafetida, 
953 

Pimenta,  962 

See  also  Colic,  Flatulent. 

Fractures. 

Calcium  phosphate,  262 

Furuncles. 

See  Boils. 

Galactorrhea. 

Antipyrine,  158 
Belladonna,  229 

GalI=Stones. 

Ether,  100 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  55 

Oleic  acid,  58 

Olive  oil,  864 

Sodium  carbonate,  1140 

Sodium  glycocholate,  490 

Sodium  oleate,  1652 

Gangrene. 

Alliaria  officinalis,  1375 
Bromine,  249 
Bromol,  1421 
Charcoal,  296 

Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Pyroligneous  acid,  19 
Savin,  1070 

Gastralgia. 

See  Gastrodynia. 

Gastric  Diseases. 

See  Stomach. 

Gastric  Insensibility. 

Capsicum,  oleoresin  of,  824 
Capsicum,  tincture  of,  1259 

Gastritis. 

Acacia,  7 

Antinosine,  1582 

Benzo-naphthol,  1410 

Bismone,  1415 

Bismuth     and  ammonium 

citrate,  239 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismutose,  1417 
Calcium  permanganate, 

1428 

Carbonic  acid  water,  168 
Eudoxine,  1582 
Geum,  1502 
Glycozone,  1505 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Ic'hthargan,  1649 
Papain,"  1604 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
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Gastritis. 

Taka-diastase,  1666 
Tannalbin,  1667 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Gastrodynia. 

Bismuth  peptonate,  1416 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuth  valerate,  1417 
Cantharides,  288 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 
Chloretone,  1446 
Chloroform,  331 
Cocaine,  373 
Ether,  100 
Eucaine,  1482 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  43 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  843 
Orthoform,  1598 
Paregoric,  1281 
Phenol,  930 
Solanine,  1655 
Styracol,  1508 
Validol,  1689 
Zinc  cyanide,  1702 

Genito=Urinary  Inflammation. 

Benzoic  acid,  22 
Boldo,  1418 
Buchu,  251 
Elm,  1303 
Eucalyptol,  454 
Formanilide.  1494 
Glechoma,  1503 
Grindelia,  601 
Ice  plant,  1568 
Lignol,  1549 
Uva  ursi,  1321 
Watermelon,  1468 

Glanders. 

Sulphur  iodide,  1209 

Glands,  Enlarged. 

Ammoniac  plaster  with  mer- 
cury, 437 
Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Antimony  sulphide,  1392 
Apium,  1393 

Black  oxide  of  copper,  1459 
Cadmium  iodide,  1426 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Carbon  disulphide,  298 
Cheltenham  salt,  1442 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Croton  oil,  887 
Ferrous  iodide,  1490 
Gold  oxide,  1505 
Ichthargan,-  1649 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Iodine,  667 
Iodine  ointment,  1315 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Iodoform,  661 
Iodol,  663 

Iron  cacodylate,  1424 
Jalap,  compound  powder  of, 
1027 

Mercurial  ointment,  1311 
Mercury,  liniment  of,  697 


Glands,  Enlarged. 

Phenol,  930 
Thiosinamin,  1676 

Glaucoma. 

Arecoline  hydrobromide, 
1395 

Eserine  salicylate,  940 

Gleet. 

Alum,  122 
Cantharides,  287 
Corrosive     mercuric  chlo- 
ride, 620 
Cubeb,  412 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 
1267 

Ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Geranium,  583 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 
Uva  ursi,  1321 

Glottis,  Spasm  of. 

See   Laryngismus  stridu- 
lus. 

Glycosuria. 

See  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Goitre. 

Bromine,  249 

Fluorides,  1494 

Iodine,  667 

Iodine  ointment,  1315 

Iodoform,  661 

Potassium  bromide,  989 

Potassium  iodide,  ointment 

of,  1317 
Thyroid  glands,  585 
Vegetable  ethiops,  1498 

Goitre,  Exophthalmic. 

Cactus,  1424 
Glycogenal,  1504 
Splenic  extract,  1660 
Thymus  gland.  1677 
Thyroid  glands,  585 

Gonorrhoea. 

Acetopyrine,  1367 
Acetozone,  1411 
Albargin,  1373 
Alumnol,  1377 
Antinosine,  1582 
Arctostaphylos  glauca,  1320 
Argonin,  1396 
Argyrol,  1649 
Basil,  1584 
Benzoic  acid,  22 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuthol,  1417 
Boldus,  1418 
Borol,  1420 

Cadmium  sulphate,  1426 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Chlorphenol,  1448 
Copaiba,  401 

Copper  phenolsulphonate, 

1459 
Creolin,  1466 
Crurin,  1468 
Cubeb,  412 
Dextroform,  1472 


Gonorrhoea. 

Ephedra  antisyphilitica, 

1478 
Fortoin,  1495 
Guaiaquin,  1508 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Helmitol,  1515 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  181 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Iodic  acid,  1531 
Iodol,  663 
Jambosa  root,  1535 
Kava,  1539 
Lead  nitrate,  974 
Liatris  spicata,  1549 
Matico,  772 

Mercuric  benzoate,  1564 
Mercuric  oxycyanide,  1565 
Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 
Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Nectandra,  1410 
Oil  of  santal,  875 
Oil  of  satin  wood,  1537 
Opium,  909 
Pepper-tree,  1645 
Pichi,  1487 

Piper  novse-hollandse,  1615 

Potassium  oermanganate, 
1015 

Protalbin,  164-8 

Protargol,  1621 

Pyoktanin,  1389 

Pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid, 
1625 

Resorcinol,  1057 

Retinol,  1630 

Silberol,  1648 

Silver  citrate,  1647 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

Silver  orthophosrjhate,  1648 

Silver  oxide,  193 

Silver  quinaseptolate,  1048 

Soapwort,  1643 

Sodium  and  silver  hyposul- 
phite, 1650 

Sodium  silicate,  1652 

Solanum  insidiosum,  1656 

Storax,  1199 

Tannic  acid,  82 

Terpin  hydrate,  1249 

Thallin,  1673 

Urotropine,  611 

Wood  sorrel,  1600 

Yeast,  1701 

Yerba  mansa,  15 IS 

Zea,  1348 

Zinc  acetate,  1349 

Zinc   chloride,    solution  of, 
741 

Zinc  iodide,  1353 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 
Zinc  salicylate,  1702 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Gout. 

Aconitine,  89 
Ammonium  benzoate,  128 
Ammonium  phosphate,  135 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Birch  leaves,  1414 
Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
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Gout. 

Boro-citric  aeid,  1419 
Camphor,  278 
Camphor  liniment,  096 
Celastrus,  1438 
Chinotropin,  1020 
Citarin,  1450 
Cod  liver  oil,  800 
Colchicine,  384 
Colchicum,  383 
Croton  oil,  887 
Ephedra,  1478 
European  ash,  1496 
Frangula    berries  (note), 

570 
Gentian,  582 
Germander,  1072 
Ginger,  1303 
Ground  pine,  1373 
Guaco,  1507 
Guaiac,  005 
Guaiacum  wood,  602 
Hermodaetyls,  1516 
Holly,  1524 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 
Hyoseyamus,  650 
Ichthyol,  152^ 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Iodoform   collodion  (note), 

385 
Lappa,  690 

Lithium  benzoate.  742 
Lithium  carbonate,  745 
Lithium  salicylate,  747 
Magnesium  benzoate,  1556 
Oil  of  eajuput,  838 
Opium,  909 

Opium,  liniment  of,  697 
Piperazine,  1015 
Portland  powder,  1672 
Potassium  silicate,  1620 
Prasoid,  1621 
Prepared  chalk,  407 
Primula,  1621 
Quinic  acid,  1625 
Quinine  salicylate,  1044 
Rhododendron,  1030 
Salicylic  acid,  67 
Saligenin,  1639 
Salocreol,  1640 
Salvosal-lithia,  1552 
Sassafras  nuts,  1614 
Savin,  1070 

Senna,    compound  tincture 

of,  1287 
Sidonal,  1626 
Soap  liniment,  698 
Sodium  arsenate,  1128 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 
Strontium  lactate,  1662 
Sulphur,  1207 
Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Symphorol,  1665 
Ulmaren,  1086 
Urasol.  1687 
Uricedin,  1687 
Veratrine,  1330 

Gout,  Rheumatic. 

See  Rheumatic  Gout. 

Granulations,  Excessive. 

Alum,  dried,  123 
'Copper  sulphate,  414 

(c) 


Granulations,  Excessive. 

Mel     yEgyptiacum     ( note ) , 
1458 

Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191 

Gravel. 

Benzoic  aeid,  22 
Buehu,  251 
Citarin,  1450 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Horse-balm,  1454 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Lithiomereuric  iodide,  1552 
Magnesium  oxide,  755 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Orthosiphon,  1598 
Pichi,  1487 
Piperazine,  1615 
Potassium  carbonate,  990 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  troches 

of,  1302 
Urotropine,  611 
Uva  ursi.  1321 
Water-pepper,  1417 
Water  plantain,  1374 
Winter  cherry,  1613 
Zea,  1348 

Grippe. 

See  Influenza. 

Gums,  Spongy. 

Gambir,  576 
Myrrh,  802 

Myrrh,  tincture  of,  1278 
Rhatany,  686 

Gums,  Ulcerated. 

Chlorinated  lime,  269 

Hay  Fever. 

See  Fever,  Hay. 

Headache. 

Acetic  acid,  19 
Acetphenetidin,  11 
Ammonia,    aromatic  spirit 

of,  1172 
Ammonia  water,  170 
Analgen,  1385 
Asarabacea,  1400 
Bay  rum,  1590 
Caffeine,  254 

Caffeine  hydrobromide,  1426 

California  laurel,  1080 

Camphor,  278 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 

Cobweb,  1451 

Ethoxyeaffeine,  1480 

Geum,  1502 

Guarana,  007 

Hyoseyamus,  650 

Magnesia,  755 

Menthol,  778 

Nitrated  alcohols,  1580 

Oil  of  lavender,  850 

Opium,  909 

Orthoform,  1598 

Pellote,  1387 

Phenacetin,  1 1 

Pyrethrum,  1028 

Tea,  1671 


Headache. 

Water    hemlock,  American, 
1449 

See  also  'Neuralgia  and 
Migraine. 

Heart=burn. 

Ammonia  water,  170 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  troches 

of,  1302 
Solution      of  magnesium 

bisulphite,  1658 

Heart,  Dilatation  of. 

Digitalis,  426 

Heart,  Disease  of. 

Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Aspidospernia,  1403 
Belladonna  root,  229 
Bromipin,  1421 
Cactus,  1424 
Camphor,  278 
Convallaria,  397 
Digitalis,  426 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Oleander,  1578 
Potassium  cobalti-nitrite, 

1619 
Sparteine,  1104 
Strychnine,  1195 
Theocine.  1699 
Veratrum,  1332 
Zea,  1348 

Heart,  Exhaustion  of. 

Ammonia  water,  170 
Caffeine,  254 
Digitalis,  420 

Heart=Failure. 

See  Syncope. 

Heart,  Hypertrophy  of. 

Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
Veratrum  viride,  1382 

Heart,  Palpitation  of. 

Belladonna,  229 
Digitalis,  426 
Gelsemium,  580 

Hemicrania. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Malambo,  1557 
Quinine  valerate,  1040 
Valerian,  1323 

Hematemesis. 

Ferric  sulphate,  solution  of, 

718 
Gelatin,  577 
Iodic  acid,  1531 
Hamamelis,  609 
Lead  acetate,  970 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Vinegar,  1093 

Hematuria. 

Gallic  acid,  30 
Kinkeliba,  1541 
Pichi.  1487 
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Hematuria. 

Shepherd's  purse,  1430 
Tincture  of  ferric  chloride, 
1267 

Hemophilia. 

Calcium   chloride,  250 

Hemoptysis. 

Alum,  122 

Biting  stone-crop,  1645 
Calcium  chloride,  259 
Cotarnine  hydrochloride, 

1463 
Erigeron,  1479 
Ferric  subsulphate,  solution 

of,  718 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Gelatin,  577 
Hamamelis,  609 
Hound's  tongue,  1471 
Larch  bark,  1545 
Lungwort,  1623 
Mastic,  771 
Monesia,  1512 
Oil  of  erigeron,  845 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Podophyllum,  981 
Sodium  chloride,  1144 
Terpinol,  1672 

Hemorrhage. 

Agaric,  1371 

Alum,  122 

Antipyrine,  158 

Birth-root,  1683 

Blessed  thistle,  1439 

Calcium  chloride,  259 

Cold  water,  168 

Commelina,  1455 

Compound  lead  supposito- 
ries, 1214 

Cornutine  citrate,  1462 

Creosote,  405 

Ergot,  452 

Erigeron,  1479 

Ferric  chloride,  495 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 
1267 

Ferric  subsulphate,  solution 
of,  718 

Ferroso  -  aluminic  sulphate, 
1377 

Fervous  sulphate,  513 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Gambir,  576 
Gelatin,  577 
Geranium,  1502 
Geum,  1502 

Greater  periwinkle,  1691 

Hamamelis  bark,  609 

Harts-tongue,  1645 

Heal-all,  1622 

Herb  Robert,  1502 

Iodic  acid,  1531 

Kino,  684 

Larch   bark,  1545 

Lead  acteate,  970 

Lycopus,  1555 

Mastic,  771 

Matico,  772 

Oil  of  erigeron,  845 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 


Hemorrhage. 

Opium,  909 

Physiological  salt  solution, 

1144 
Raisins,  1628 
Rattlesnake  weed,  1517 
Rhatany,  686 
Saint  John's  wort,  1527 
Shepherd's  purse,  1430 
Speedwell,  1691 
Stypticin,  1463 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted,  76 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Wood  sorrel,  1600 

Hemorrhage,  Intestinal. 

Aplopappus,  1394 
Lead  acetate,  970 
Monsel's  solution,  718 
Oil  of  erigeron,  845 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Hemorrhage,  Post-partum. 

Ergot,  452 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Hydrastine,  645 
Lemon  juice,  694 

Hemorrhoids. 

Aloes,  116 
Ana^sthesin,  1384 
Anusol,  1392 
Balsam-apple,  1571 
Barbados  nuts,  1407 
Cheltenham  salts,  1442 
Chrysarobin,  336 
Cocaine,  373 

Compound    lead  supposito- 
ries, 1214 
Confection  of  pepper,  389 
Confection  of  senna,  391 
Copaiba,  401 
Cubeb,  412 
Echinacea,  1476 
Ergot,  452 
Figwort,  1645 

Gall    and    opium,  ointment 

of,  1309 
Hamamelis  bark,  609 
Hemlock,  1584 
Horse-chestnut,  1370 
Hydrastis,  644 
Hyoscyamus,  650 
Iodoform,  662 
Linseed  oil,  853 
Mountain  ash,  1658 
Mullein,  1690 

Nutgalls,  ointment  of,  1309 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Rye,  1636 

Senna  wine  (note),  1114 
Stramonium  ointment,  1318 
Sulphur,  1207 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Tannic   acid,   ointment  of, 
1305 

Tannic    acid  suppositories, 

1213 
Thevetia,  1674 
Toadflax,  1549 
Tobacco,  1681 


Hepatitis. 

Ammoniac      plaster  with 

mercury,  438 
Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Berberis,  236 
Boldo,  1418 
Calomel,  625 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Compound    cathartic  pills, 

955 

Marrubium,  767 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Nitrohydrochlorie  acid,  55 
Pitch  plaster,  441 
Stillingia,  1181 
Taraxacum,  1241 
Warming  plaster,  439 

Hernia. 

Iodine,  669 

Hernia,  Strangulated. 

Belladonna,  229 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Herpes. 

Ammoniated  mercury,  oint- 
ment of,  1312 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Calomel,  626 
Cantharides,  288 
Cresol  iodide,  1465 
Glycerin,  590 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1520 
Naphthol,  237 
Sozoiodol,  1659 

Hiccough. 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Musk,  795 
Mustard,  1125 

Hoarseness. 

Sisymbrium,  1649 

Hordeolum. 

Oleate  of  mercury,  823 

Hospital  Gangrene. 

See  Phagedcena. 

Hydrocele. 

Chloroform,  332 
Iodine,  669 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 

Hydrocephalus. 

Iodine,  669 
Mercury,  636 

Hydropericardium. 

Iodine,  669 

Hydrophobia. 

Curare,  1698 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Scutellaria,  1107 
Trompatila,  1685 

Hydrothorax. 

Mercury,  636 
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Hyperidrosis. 

Bismuthol,  1417 
Chromium  trioxide,  335 
Lead  plaster,  443 
Tannoform,  1668 

Hypochondriasis. 

Asafetida,  209 
Cypripedium,  420 
Opopanax,  1595 
Pellote,  1387 

Sodium  persulphate,.  1607 
Sumbul,  1210 
Valerian,  1323 

Hysteria. 

Allyl  bromide   (note),  877 
Allyl  tribromide,  1376 
Ammonia,    fetid    spirit  of, 
1172 

Ammoniated  copper,  1459 
Ammonium  carbonate.  131 
Ammonium  valerate,  137 
Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Antipyrine,  158 
Asafetida,  209 
Calcium  bromide,  257 
Camphor,  monobromated, 
279 

Cannabis  indica,  282 
Castor,  1435 
Caulophyllum,  1438 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Cimicifuga,  337 
Cobweb,  1451 
Coca,  373 

Compound  iron  mixture,  783 
Cotula,  1404 
Creosote,  405 
Di-ethyl-ketone,  1473 
Dracontium,  1475 
Galbanum,    compound  pills 

of,  958 
Galium  verum,  1500 
Gelsemium,  580 
Gentian,  582 
Germander,  1672 
Gold  and   sodium  chloride, 

219 

Hyoscyamus,  650 
Hypericum,  1521 
Indigo,  1529 

Iron    mixture,  compound, 
783 

Linden,  1677 
Mutisia  vicisefolia,  1575 
Oil  of  amber,  1379 
Opopanax,  1595 
Pellote,  1387 
Phosphoric  acid,  63 
Pierotoxin,  944 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Ruta,  1636 
Sagapenum,  1637 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  1170 
Sumbul,  1210 
Tansy,  1668 
Tribromallyl,  1682 
Valerian,  1323 
Valerian,  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  1290 
Valeridin,  1689 
Validol,  1689 
Valyl,  1689 
Zinc  iodide,  1353 


Hystero=Epilepsy. 

Pierotoxin,  944 

Ichthyosis. 

Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Betanaphthol,  237 

Impetigo. 

Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 

solution  of,  705 
Flowering     ash,     syrup  of 

(note),  764 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  53 
Iron   arsenate,  492 
Lead  nitrate,  974 
Mercuric   nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Sozoiodol,  1659 
Sulphur     iodide  ointment, 

1318 

Impotence. 

Cactus,  1424 
Cantharides,  287 
Damiana,  1472 
Muira-puama,  1573 
Phosphorus,  935 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Saw  palmetto,  1069 
Yohimbine,  1701 

Incontinence  of  Urine. 

See    Urine,  Incontinence 
of. 

Indigestion. 

See  Dyspepsia. 

Indolent  Swellings. 

Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Croton  oil,  887 
Galbanum,  572 
Iodine  ointment,  1315 
Potassium  iodide,  ointment 
of,  1317 

Inflammation. 

Cold    water,  168 
Elm,  1304 
Iodine  paint,  669 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Magnesium   sulphate,  757 
Mercury,  636 
Phenol,  930 

Potassium  iodide,  1009 
Soap  cerate  (note),  444 
Subacetate  of  lead,  glycerin 

of,  591 
Yeast,  1701 

Influenza. 

Eupatorium,  458 
Opium,  909 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Salipyrin,  1639 
Salvosal-lithia,  1552 

Insanity. 

Acetophenone,  1367 
Boldo,  1418 
Di-ethyl-ketone,  1473 
Indian  cannabis,  282 


Insanity. 

Pellotine,  1387 
Splenic  extract,  1660 
Thyroid  glands,  585 
Zinc  phosphate,  1702 

Insomnia. 

Bromipin,  1421 
Camphor,  monobromated, 
279 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Chloralformamide,  322 
Dormiol,  1383 
Ethyl  eai-bamate,  102 
Hedonal,  1513 
Hops,  617 

Hyoscine  hydrobromide,  646 
Jamaica  dogwood,  1616 
Opium,  909 

Opium,    camphorated  tinc- 
ture of,  1281 
Paraldehyde,  915 
Passion-flower,  1605 
Sulphonethylmethane,  1200 
Sulphomnethane,  1201 
Veronal,  1691 

Intermittent  Fever. 

See  Malaria. 

Intertrigo. 

Bismutose,  1417 
Cresol  iodide,  1465 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Talc,  1239 

Intestinal  Catarrh. 

See  Enteritis. 

Intestinal  Inflammation. 

See  Enteritis. 

Itch. 

See  Scabies. 

Jaundice. 

Aloes,  116 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Barberry,  1412 
Bayberry,  1576 
Calendula,  263 
Calomel,  625 

Compound    cathartic  pills, 
955 

Curcuma,  1489 
Ferric  succinate,  1488 
Geranium,  1502 
Hedge  hyssop,  1506 
Henna,  1546 
Holly  berries,  1524 
Marrubium,  767 
Mercury,  636 
Oxgall,  491 
Pareira  brava,  917 
Pichi,  1487 

Pilocarpine  hydrochloride, 
945 

Potassium  carbonate,  990 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Sodium  phosphate,  1153 
Sodium  succinate,  1652 
Toadflax,  1549 

Joints,  Diseases  of. 

Cadmium  iodide,  1426 
Cantharides,  288 
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Joints,  Diseases  of. 

Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Iodoform,  662 

Jalap,     compound  powder 

of,  1027 
Petroleum,  1609 
Thiol,  1675 
Veratrine,  1330 

See  also  Arthritis. 

Joints,  Effusion  into. 

Iodine,  669 

Joints,  Inflammation  of. 

See  Arthritis. 

Keloid. 

Thiosinamin,  1676 
Thyroid  glands,  585 

Keratitis. 

Methyl-violet,  1389 
Orthoform,  1598 
Sodium  tetraborate,  1654 

Kidney  Disease. 

See  Bright's  Disease. 

Labor. 

Belladonna,  229 

Birth-root.  1683 

Corn-smut,  1688 

Cotton  root  bark,  597 

Ergot,  451 

Ethyl  bromide,  1481 

Jatropha  gossypifolia,  1407 

Laryngeal  Tuberculosis. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Chlorphenol,  1448 
Europhen,  1486 
Sodium  phenolsulpho-riein- 
ate,  1652 

Laryngismus  Stridulus. 

Antipyrine,  158 
Artificial  musk,  1575 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Musk,  795 

Laryngitis. 

Alumnol,  1377 
Ammonium    chloride,  tro- 
ches of,  1300 
Benzoin,  233 
Chlorphenol,  1448 
Cocaine,  373 
Croton  oil,  887 
Iodol,  663 
Lobelia,  749 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Olibanum,  1594 
Sabal,  1069 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Spanish  needles,  1414 
Tannigen,  1667 

Lead  Poisoning. 

Iodine,  667 

Potassium  iodide  1009 
Treatment  of,  978 

Lepra. 

Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 
solution  of,  705 


Lepra. 

Arsenic  iodide,  197 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Cleavers,  1500 
Corrosive  sublimate,  620 
Dulcamara,  1656 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Iron  arsenate,  492 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Sulphur  iodide,  1209 
Sulphur     iodide  ointment, 
1318 

Tar  ointment,  1316 

Leprosy. 

Bdellium,  1409 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Chinosol,  1444 
Henna,  1546 
Hura  brasiliensis,  1519 
Marsh  tea,  1548 
Mudar,  1429 
Siegesbeekia  orientalis, 
1646 

Thiosinamin,  1676 

Leucoderma. 

Psoralea,  1622 

Leucorrhcea. 

Alum,  122 

Aluminum  sulphate,  125 
Bayberry,  1576 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Cantharides,  287 
Collinsonia  canadensis, 

1454 
Copaiba,  401 
Creosote,  405 
Cubeb,  412 

Euphorbia  hypericifolia, 
1484 

Ferric  ammonium  sulphate, 
498 

Ferric  nitrate,  solution  of, 
717 

Ferrous   iodide,  1490 

Ferrous  sulphate,  513 

Geranium,  583 

Geum,  1502 

Jambosa  root,  1535 

Kava,  1539 

Kino,  684 

Lactic  acid,  48 

Lead  nitrate,  974 

Mangosteen,  1560 

Mastic,  771 

Monesia,  1572 

Nectandra,  1410 

Oak  bark,  1035 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Pareira  brava,  917 

Phosphoric   acid,  63 

Pomegranate,  600 

Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Eesorcinol,  1057 
Rhatany,  686 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Storax,  1199 
Sumbul,  1210 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  880 
Uva  ursi,  1321 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 


Leukemia. 

Cacodylic  acid,  1424 

Lichen  Agrius. 

Glycerite   of   aloes  (note), 
469 

Lipoma. 

Ichthyol,  1523 

Lips,  Cracked. 

Lead  nitrate,  974 

Ointment  of  rosewater,  1306 

Lithemia. 

Ammonium  benzoate,  128 
Calcium  hippurate,  1427 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Hippuric  acid,  1517 
Lithium  carbonate,  831 
Lycetol,  1554 
Orthosiphon,  1598 
Piperazine,  1615 
Potassium  acetate,  984 
Potassium  citrate,  995 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 
Sodium  borate,  1134 
Urotrojune,  611 

Liver,  Congestion  of. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Butternut,  1536 
Hydrastis,  644 
Jalap,  680 

Ohio   buckeye,  1370 
Podophyllum,  980 
Taraxacum,  1241 
Watermelon  honey,  1468 

Liver,  Diseases  of. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Calcium  hippurate,  1427 
Celastrus,  1438 
Cheltenham  salts,  1442 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Hedge-hyssop,  1506 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  55 
Solanum  paniculatum,  1656 
Stillingia,  1181 
See  also  Hepatitis. 

Liver,  Torpor  of. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 

Boldo,  1418 

Calomel,  625 

Casearia  esculenta,  1432 

Colocynth,  389 

Sodii  oleas,  1652 

Locomotor  Ataxia. 

Amygdophenin,  1381 

Antipyrine,  157 

Methacetin,  1568 

Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 

Orthoform,  1598 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

See  also  Pains,  Ataxic. 

Lumbago. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
See  also  Rheumatism. 

Lungs,  Congestion  of. 

Cantharides,  287 
Ergot,  452 
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Lungs,  Diseases  of, 

See  Pectoral  Diseases. 

Lungs,  Gangrene  of. 

Menthorol,  1448 

Oil  of  turpentine,  881 

Lungs,  (Edema  of. 

Pilocarpus,  949 

Lupus. 

Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 

solution  of,  705 
Caustic  iodine  solution,  668 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Dithio-calcium  carbonate, 

1427 
Eugallol,  1501 
Europhen,  1486 
Glyeogenal,  1504 
Gold  chloride,  1505 
Guaiacol,  603 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1520 

Ichthyol,  1523 

Iodized  glycerin,  668 

Iron  arsenate,  492 

Kresamin,  1466 

Mercuric  iodide,  630 

Mercuric  nitrate,  solution 
of,  723 

Pvrogallol,  1030 

Radium,  1627 

Sodium  ethylate,  1651 

Sulphur  iodide,  1209 

Thiosinamin,  1676 

Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Malaria. 

Acetozone,  1411 
Alstonia,  1376 
Aniline  blue,  1388 
Apiol,  1393 
Arnica  root,  232 
Arrhenal,  1651 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Asaprol,  1368 
Aspen,  1618 
Berberis,  236,  1412 
Birch  bark,  1413 
Cascarilla,  305 
Cassia  beareana,  1433 
Centaurea  benedicta,  1439 
Chinoidin,  1443 
Chinoline,  1444 
Chirata,  322 
Dogwood,  1462 
Euquinine,  1486 
European  alder,  1376 
Ferric  arsenio-citrate,  1487 
Ferro  -  manganic  prepara- 
tions, 1560 
Gelsemium,  580 
Gentian,  582 
Geranium,  1502 
Germander,  1672 
Geum,  1502 
Guaiaquin,  1508 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Holly,  1524 
Horse-chestnut,  1370 
Iron-wood,  1534 
Kinkeliba,  1541 
Magnolia,  1557 


Malaria. 

Malambo,  1557 
Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 
Nectandra,  1410 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Oregon  grape  root,  236 
Parsley,  1393 
Pepper,  962 

Phenocoll  hydrochloride, 
1610 

Phenylchinaldin,  1611 
Picric  acid,  1614 
Pinckneya  pubens,  1615 
Pipeline,  964 
Pomegranate,  600 
Potassium  arsenite,  solution 
of,  731 

Potassium  citrate,  solution 
of,  733 

Potassium  perehlorate,  1620 
Pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid, 
"1625 

Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Quinine  sulphovinate, 

(note),  1040 
Rocky  Mountain  sage,  1641 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Salicin,  1080 
Sanicle,  1642 
Savannah  flower,  1687 
Serpentaria,  1117 
Sodium  chloride,  1144 
Spice-wood,  1411 
Sunflower,  1514 
Swietenia,  1665 
Tansy,  1668 
Thuja,  1677 
Tinospora,  1678 
Warburg's  tincture,  1695 
Water  hemlock,  1584 
Yerba  mansa,  1518 

Malignant  (Edema. 

Acetozone,  1411 

Mange. 

Epicarin,  1478 

Nicotine  salicylate,  1579 

Peruol,  1607 

Mania. 

Black  hellebore,  1515 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Conium,  395 
Croton  oil,  887 
Hyoscine  hydrobromide,  646 
Hypericum,  1521 
Phosphorus,  935 
Propione,  1473 

Marasmus. 

Oak  bark,  1035 

Mastitis. 

Echinacea,  1476 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Stramonium,  1184 

Measles. 

Asafetida,  209 
Carthamus,  1432 
Wild  marjoram,  1596 

Melajna. 

Mercury,  636 


Melancholia. 

Black  hellebore,  1515 
Coca,  373 

Indian  cannabis,  282 
Phosphorus,  935 

Membranous  Croup. 

See  Croup. 

Meningitis. 

Mercury,  636 

Menorrhagia. 

American  mistletoe,  1689 
Black  haw,  1334 
Blessed  thistle,  1439 
Calcium  chloride,  259 
Caulophyllum,  1438 
Cinnamon,  368 
Creosote,  405 
Ergotinol,  1479 
Euphorbia  hyperieifolia, 

1484 
Gelatin,  577 

Greater  periwinkle,  1691 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastinine  hydrochloride, 
642 

Kosam  seeds,  1541 
Monesia,  1572 
Nectandra,  1410 
Oil  of  savin,  873 
Persimmon.  1474 
Rhatany,  686 
Rue,  1636 
Savin,  1070 

Silybum  marianum,  1439 
Solution    of    ferric  nitrate, 
717 

Stypticin,  1463 
Symplocos  racemosa,  1665 
Uva  ursi,  1321 

See  also  Uterus,  Hemor- 
rhage from. 

Menses,  Suppression  of. 

See  Amenorrhcea. 

Mercurial  Cachexia. 

Iodine,  667 

Mercurial  Tremors. 

Potassium  iodide,  1009 

Metritis. 

See  Uterus,  Diseases  of. 

Metrorrhagia. 

Hydrastinine  hydrochloride, 

*642 
Lamium,  1545 
Salipyrin,  1639 

See  also  Uterus,  Hemor- 
rhage from. 

Migraine. 

Aeetphenetidin,  11 
Acetopyrine,  1367 
Anilipyrin,  1389 
Antipyrine,  157 
Benzacetin,  1410 
Catha,  1437 
Citrophen,  1450 
Etho.:ycafieine,  1480 
Eucalyptus,  521 
Glyeogenal,  1504 
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Migraine. 

Guarana,  607 
Malambo,  1557 
Nickel  sulphate,  1579 
Opium,  909 
Phenacetin,  1 1 
Phenosal,  1611 
Pyramidon,  1624 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Salipyrin,  1639 
Thermol,  1674 
Valeridin,  1689 
Validol,  1689 

Miscarriage. 

See  Abortion. 

Mouth,  Ulcer  of. 

See  Stomatitis. 

Myxoedema. 

Thyroid  glands,  585 

Naevi. 

Caustic  collodion,  385 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 
620 

Croton  oil,  887 
Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Iodine  paint,  668 
Sodium   ethylate,  1651 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 

Narcotism. 

Apomorphine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 160 
Atropine,  215 
Caffeine,  254 
Mustard,  1125 
Strychnine,  1195 

Nausea. 

Calendula,  263 

Carbonic  acid  water,  168 

Charcoal,  296 

Cinnamon,  368 

Cloves,  303 

Creosote,  405 

Effervescent  sodium  citro- 
tartrate,  1145 

Ether,  100 

Horsemint,  1571 

Lavender,  compound  tinc- 
ture of,  1275 

Lime,  solution  of,  707 

Magnesium  carbonate,  753 

Oil  of  hedeoma,  849 

Oil  of  peppermint,  855 

Opium,  909 

Opium,  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of,  1281 

Pennyroyal,  610 

Peppermint,  775 

Spirit  of  ether,  compound, 
1164 

Nephritis. 

See  Bright's  Disease. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

Ambergris,  1379 
Barium  chloride,  1407 
Potassium  arsenite,  solution 
of,  731 


Nervous  Diseases. 

Potassium  hypophosphite, 
1005 

Potassium  iodide,  1009 
Valerian,  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  1290 
Valeric  acid,  1689 
Validol,  1689 
Veratrine,  1329 
Viburnum  prunifolium,  1334 
Zinc  phosphate,  1702 

Nervous  Irritation. 

Bromine,  249 
Cobweb,  1451 

Hoffmann's  anodyne,  1164 
Lactucarium,  688 

Nervousness. 

Antipyrine,  158 
Bay  rum,  1590 
Bromine,  249 
Garlic,  1375 
Hops,  617 
Lactucarium,  688 
Oil  of  lavender,  850 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  1170 

Neuralgia. 

Acetphenetidin,  11 
Aconite,  93 
Aeonitine,  89 
Agathin,  1371 
Alcohol,  111 
Ammonia  water,  170 
Ammonium  valerate,  137 
Amygdophenin,  1381 
Anilipyrin,  1389 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Belladonna  plaster,  438 
Benzacetin,  1410 
Bismuth  valerate,  1417 
Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  252 
California  laurel,  1686 
Cantharides,  288 
Carbon  disulphide,  298 
Chinaphenine,  1442 
Chloral-camphor,  1444 
Chloral-menthol,  1445 
Citrophen,  1450 
Cochineal,  377 
Croton  oil,  887 
Cypripedium,  420 
Eucalyptol,  454 
Eucalyptus,  456 
Extract       of  belladonna 

leaves,  471 
Gelsemium,  580 
Gold   and  sodium  chloride, 

219 

Guaiacol  ethyl,  1508 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Iron    subcarbonate    ( note ) , 

506 

Jamaica  dogwood,  1616 
Menthiodol,  1563 
Menthol,  778 
Menthol  plaster,  440 
Methacetin,  1568 
Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 
Neurodin,  1578 
Oil  of  camphor  (note),  275 
Oil  of  peppermint,  855 


Neuralgia. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Opium,  909 

Parthenium  hysterophorus, 
1605 

Passion-flower,  1605 
Pellote,  1387 
Phenacetin,  11 
Phenosal,  1611 
Phosphorus,  935 
Pyramidon,  1624 
Pyrethrum,  1028 
Saloquinine,  1640 
Scutellaria,  1107 
Spurge  laurel,  tincture  of, 
780 

Thermol,  1674 
Tonga,  1681 
Ulmaren,  1686 
Valeridin,  1689 
Veratrine,  1330 
Zinc  cyanide,  1702 
Zinc  valerate,  1360 

Neurasthenia. 

Ammonia,  spirit  of,  1170 
Analgen,  1385 
Bromipin,  1421 
Cactus,  1424 

Calcium  hypophosphite,  261 
Capsicum,  291 
Catha,  1437 
Coca,  373 

Eerric  valerate,  1489 
Gallobromol,  1501 
Glyeerinophosphorie  acid, 
1504 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  46 
Lecithin,  1548 
Nuclein,  1583 
Paraldehyde,  915 
Pellote,  1387 
Scutellaria,  1107 
Sodium  persulphate,  1607 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Validol,  1689 

Neuritis. 

Acetopyrine,  1367 
Antipyrine,  157 
Guaiacol  ethyl,  1508 
Scutellaria,  1107 

Night=Pains. 

Solution  of  arsenic  and  mer- 
curic iodide,  705 

Night=Sweats. 

Agaric,  1371 
Alum,  122 
Atropine,  215 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Dionine,  1473 
Ergot,  452 

Ferrous-aluminic  sulphate, 
1377 

Ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Guacamphol,  1506 
Picrotoxin,  944 
Pomegranate,  600 
Potassium  tellurate,  1672 
Potentilla,  1621 
Pyramidon  camphorate,  1624 
Sage,  1080 
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Night=Sweats. 

Sulphuric  acid,  76 
Thallium  acetate,  1674 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Nipples,  Sore. 

Benzoin,  compound  tinc- 
ture of,  1256 

Collodion,  385 

Lead  nitrate,  974,  154 

Lead  tannate,  1547 

Tannic  acid,  82 

Tannic  acid,  glycerite  ot, 
592 

Zine  oxide,  ointment  of, 
1319 

Nocturnal  Incontinence. 

See  Incontinence,  Noctur- 
nal. 

Nodes. 

Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Arsenical  bath,  1128 
Cadmium  iodide,  1426 
Potassium  iodide,  1069 
Sodium  arsenate,  1128 

Nose,  Bleeding  from. 

See  Epistaaois. 

Nymphomania. 

Dionine,  1473 

Hyoscine  hydrobromide,  646 
Potassium   bromide,  989 

Obesity. 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  1498 
Saccharin,  236 
Thyroid  glands,  585 

(Edema. 

See  Dropsy. 

(Esophagus,  Foreign  Body  in. 

Apomorphine  hydrochloride, 
160 

Onychia  Maligna. 

Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 
620 

Lead  nitrate,  974 

Ophthalmia. 

Alum  curd,  1476 
Berber  is,  1412 
Conium,  395 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 
620 

Ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Iodine,  668 

Mercuric  nitrate,  ointment 
of,  1315 

Opium,  909 

Opium,  wine  of,  1339 

Red  mercuric  oxide,  oint- 
ment of,  1315 

Silberol,  1648 

Silver  acetate,  1647 

Zinc  acetate,  1349 

Zinc    oxide,    ointment  of, 

r ,1319 

Zinc  salicylate,  1702 
Zine  sulphate,  1358 


Opium  Poisoning. 

Atropine,  215 

Mustard,  1125 

Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Strychnine,  1195 
Treatment  of,  909 

Optic  Nerve,  Atrophy  of. 

Strychnine,  1195 

Orchitis. 

Iodoform   collodion  (note), 
385 

Pulsatilla,  1623 

Otitis. 

Antinosine,  1582 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Resoreinol,  1057 
Retinol,  1630 
Sozoiodol,  1659 

Otorrhoea. 

Creosote,  405 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Sodium  tetraborate,  1654 

Ovaralgia. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Gold  and   sodium  chloride, 
219 

Ovaries,  Irritation  of. 

Black  haw,  1334 
Gold   and   sodium  chloride, 
219 

Pulsatilla,  1623 

Ovary,  Dropsy  of. 

Iodine,  669 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 

Oxaluria. 

Nitrohydroehloric    acid,  56 

Oxyuris  Vermicularis. 

See  Ascaris  Vermicularis. 

Ozsena. 

Borol,  1420 
Chlorphenol,  1448 
Iehthargan,  1649 
Iodine,  668 
lodosyl,  1532 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Sodium  phenolsulpho-ricin- 
ate,  1652 

Pain. 

Acetphenetidin.  11 
Antipyrine,  157 
Atropine,  215 

Camphor,  ammoniated  lini- 
ment of,  696 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Camphor,  oil  of  (note),  275 
Carbon  disulphide,  298 
Codeine,  379 
Dover's    powder,  1026 


Pain. 

Exalgin,  1486 
Hyoscyamus,  650 
Kryofine,  1542 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Menthol,  778 
Menthol  plaster,  440 
Methacetin,  1568 
Oil  of  peppermint,  855 
Opium,  909 
Opium   plaster,  441 
Peppermint,  777 
Phenacetin,  1 1 

Pains,  Ataxic. 

Acetphenetidin,  11 
Antipyrine,  157 
Opium,  909 
Phenosal,  1611 
Solanine,  1655 

Pains,  Rheumatic. 

Acetic  ether,  101 
Ammonia  liniment,  695 
Antipyrine,  157 
Belladonna  plaster,  438 
Burgundy  pitch,  966 
Camphor,  ammoniated  lini- 
ment of,  696 
Extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
471 

Menthol  plaster,  440 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Oil  of  wormwood,  1366 
Opium,  liniment  of,  697 
Opium  plaster,  441 
Pitch  plaster,  441 
Soap  liniment,  698 

Pannus. 

Abrus,  1366 

Papilloma. 

Resoreinol,  1057 

Sodium  phenolsulpho-ricin- 

ate,  1652 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 

See  also  Warts. 

Paralysis. 

Ammonium  formate,  1495 
Arnica  root,  196 
Ground  pine.  1373 
Petroleum,  1609 
Pvrethrum,  1028 
Rhododendron,  1630 
Strychnine,  1194 

Paralysis,  Infantile. 

Strychnine,  1194 

Paralysis,  Lead. 

Potassium  iodide.  1009 

Paraphimosis. 

Belladonna,  229 
Extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 
471 

Pectoral  Diseases. 

Ammonia  liniment,  695 
Ammoniac,  127 
Anime,  1389 
Asafetida,  209 
Asclepias,  1401 
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Pectoral  Diseases. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Balsam  of  sulphur,  1406 
Cheken,  1483 
ChondruSj  334 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Comfrey,  1665 
Croton  oil,  887 
Gleehoma,  1503 
Glycyrrhiza,  595 
Harts-tongue,  1645 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 
Hypericum,  1521 
Ice  plant,  1568 
Life  everlasting,  1505 
Lobelia,  749 
Lycopodium,  750 
Maidenhair,  1369 
Marrubium,  767 
Myrrh,  801 
Oil  of  almond,  833 
Opium,  909 
Pneumin,  1617 
Speedwell,  1691 
Styrax,  1199 
Viola,  1694 

Zizyphus  vulgaris,  1702 

Pericarditis. 

Iodoform  collodion    ( note ) , 
385 

Peritonitis. 

Cantharides,  288 
Iodoform,  662 
Opium,  909 

Pertussis. 

See  Whooping  Cough. 

Phagedasna. 

Bromine,  249 

Nitric  acid,  54 

Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Kadium,  1627 
Tannic  acid,  82 

Pharyngitis. 

Ammonium  chloride,  troches 

of,  1300 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Rose,  honey  of,  776 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 

Phenol  Poisoning. 

Treatment  of,  929 

Phimosis. 

Extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  ■  47 1 

Phosphaturia 

Ammonium  benzoate,  128 
Benzoic  acid,  22 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Hydrochloric  acid,  38 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  55 
Sulphuric  acid,  77 

Phosphorus  Poisoning. 

Treatment  of,  936 


Photophobia. 

Carbon   tetrachloride,  1448 

Phthisis. 

Acetylphenylhydrazin,  1368 
Ammonium  carbonate,  131 
Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Anacahuite  wood,  1383 
Aristol,  1373 
Asafetida,  209 
Asclepias,  1401 
Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Balsam  of  sulphur,  1406 
Belladonna,  229 
Benzosol,  1411 
Calcium  glyco-arsenate,  1427 
Calcium  hypophospnite,  259 
Calcium  phosphate,  262 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Cantharidin,  288 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Cetraria,  1441 
Chinosol,  1444 
Chlorine,  710 
Chlorsalol,  1448 
Cimieifuga,  337 
Cinnamic  acid,  1450 
Cocaine,  373 
Cocillana  bark,  1452 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Comfrey,  1665 
Creosote,  404 
Creosote  carbonate, 

1465 
Dionine,  1473 
Drosera,  1475 
Ethyl  iodide,  1482 
Ferric  hypophosphite,  508 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Geranium,  1502 
Geum,  1503 
Glycerin,  589 
Guaiacol,  603 
Guaiacol  salol,  1508 
Guaiperol,  1508 
Heroine  hydrochloride,  1516 
Hydrochloric  acid,  38 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 
Inula,  1531 
Iodine,  669 
Iodoform,  661 

Iron  mixture,  compound,  783 
Kefir,  1540 
Koumys,  1542 
Levulose,  1076 
Lungwort,  1623 
Manganous  iodide,  1559 
Marrubium,  767 
Methacetin,  1568 
Myrrh,  801 

Oil  of  satin  wood,  1537 
Palladium  chloride,  1602 
Peronin,  1607 
Petrolatum,  924 
Phenocoll  hydrochloride, 
1610 

Pilocarpine  hydrochloride, 
945 

Pneumin,  1617 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  hypophosphite, 
1005 

Potassium  iodide.  1009 
Potassium  phosphate,  1620 


Phthisis. 

Saw  palmetto,  1069 

Scarlet  pimpernel,  1384 

Sodium  hypophosphite,  1147 

Sozoiodol,  1659 

Styracol,  1508 

Styrax,  1198 

Sugar,  1076 

Sugar  of  milk,  1078 

Tannigen,  1667 

Tar,  968 

Urea,  1687 

Warming  plaster,  439 
Water  hemlock,  1584 
Wild  cherry,  1021 

Piles. 

See  Hemorrhoids. 

Pityriasis. 

Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 

solution  of,  705 
Dulcamara,  1656 
.  Lenigallol,  1548 
Lysulfol,  1555 
Mercuric   nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Pongamia  oil,  1618 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Sulphites,  1663 
Sulphurous  acid,  79 

Pleurisy. 

Antimony    and  potassium 

tartrate,  181 
Cantharidal    pitch  plaster, 

439 

Cantharides,  288 
Euquinine,  1485 
Gelsemium,  580 
Holly,  1524 
Iodine,  668 
Mercury,  636 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Potassium  iodide,  1009 

Pleuritic  Effusions. 

Iodine,  669 

Plica  Polonica. 

Lycopodium,  750 

Pneumonia. 

Ammonium   carbonate,  131 
Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Aspidosperma,  1403 
Camphor,  278 

Cantharidal    pitch  plaster, 
439 

Cantharides,  288 

Cataplasm  of  kaolin,  307 

Cocillana  bark,  1452 

Ergot,  452 

Eucalyptol,  454 

Euquinine,  1485 

Garlic,  1375 

Gelsemium,  580 

Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Ipecac  and  opium,  powder 

of,  1026 
Lactophenin,  1544 
Mercury,  636 
Musk,  795 
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Pneumonia. 

Onion,  1595 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  1131 
Strychnine,  1195 
Sumbul,  1210 
Triphenin,  1684 
Veratrum,  1332 

Polypus. 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Polyuria. 

Exalgin,  1486 

See  also  Diabetes  Insipi- 
dus. 

Porrigo. 

Ammoniated  mercury,  oint- 
ment of,  1312 

Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 
solution  of,  705 

Manganese  dioxide,  761 

Mercuric  nitrate,  ointment 
of,  1314 

Red  mercuric  oxide,  oint- 
ment of,  1315 

Sulphites,  1663 

Sulphur  iodide  ointment, 
1318 

Sulphurous  acid,  79 
Tar  ointment,  1316 

Post=partum  Hemorrhage. 

See     Hemorrhage,  Post- 
partum. 

Pott's  Disease. 

See  Spine,  Diseases  of. 

Prickly  Heat. 

Talc,  1239 

Prostate,  Diseases  of. 

Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Buchu,  251 
Cubeb,  412 

Iodoform,   suppositories  of, 

662 
Pichi,  1487 
Sabal,  1069 

Prurigo. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  1441 
Epicarin,  1478 
Frostwort,  1513 
Guaco,  1507 
Lappa,  090 
Losophan,  1467 
Lysulfol,  1555 
CEnothera,  1584 
Oil  of  bitter  almond,  831 
Petroleum,  1609 
Stavesacre  ointment,  1317 
Sulphites,  1663 
Thigenol,  1675 
Thiophene,  1676 
Tumenol,  1685 

Pruritus. 

Ansesthesin,  1384 
Benzonaphthol,  1410 
Brucine,  806 

Coal  tar,  solution  of,  728 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  43 


Pruritus. 

lodoerol,  1432 

Lemon  juice,  694 

Lignolj  1549 

Menthol,  778 

Naphthalan,  1577 

Oil  of  bitter  almond,  831 

Oil  of  doegling,  1587 

Salophen,  1640 

Solanine,  1655 

Talc,  1239 

Tannoform.  1668 

Validol,  1689 

Wheat  flour,  1493 

Prussic  Acid  Poisoning. 

Treatment  of,  44 

Psora. 

See  Scabies. 

Psoriasis. 

Acetylphenylhydrazin,  1368 
Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Arsenic       and  mercuric 

iodide,  solution  of,  705 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Borol,  1420 
Chroatol,  1448 
Chrysarobin,  336 
Chrysarobin,    ointment  of, 

1308 
Cleavers,  1500 
Coal  tar,  solution  of,  728 
Copaiba,  401 

Dithio-calcium  carbonate, 
1427 

Dulsamara,  1656 
Eugallol,  1501 
Europhen,  1486 
Formaldehyde,  1662 
Gallinol,  1501 
Hydracetin,  1519 
Hydroxylamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1520 
Iron  arsenate,  492 
Lappa,  690 
Larch  bark,  1545 
Lenigallol,  1501 
Loretin  bismuth,  1416 
Lysulfol,  1555 

Mercuric    nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Oil  of  cade,  836 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Oleate  of  mercury,  823 
Phosphorus,  935 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Pyrogallol,  1030 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Sodium  ethylate,  1651 
Sulphur    iodide,  ointment, 

1318 

Sulphurous  acid,  79 
Tar,  968 

Tar  ointment,  1316 
Thymol  iodide,  1251 

Ptyalism. 

Atropine,  215 

Ferroso  -  aluminic  sulphate, 
1377 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  iodate,  1620 
Tannic  acid,  82 


Puerperal  Convulsions. 

See  Eclampsia. 

Puerperal  Fever. 

See  Fever,  Puerperal. 

Pulmonary  CEdema. 

Pilocarpus,  949 

Purpura. 

Larch  bark,  1545 
Yeast,  1701 

Pyaemia. 

Sodium  throsulphate,  1159 
Tincture  of  ferric  chloride, 
1267 

Pyelitis. 

Camphoric  acid,  25 
European  myrtle,  1576 
Hexamethylenamine,  611 
Methylthionine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 779 

Pyrosis. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Charcoal,  296 
Gallic  acid,  30 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Sulphurous  acid,  79 

Rachitis. 

Alboferine,  1373 
Ammoniated  iron,  1533 
Calcium  phosphate,  262 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Iodoform,  661 
Kefir,  1540 
Paibia,  1634 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Thymus  gland,  1677 

Rectum,  Inflamed. 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Compound    lead  supposito- 
ries, 1214 
Hydrastis,  644 
Iodoform  suppositories,  1214 
Morphine  suppositories,  1214 
Tannic  acid,  82 

Rectum,  Prolapsus  of. 

Tannic    acid  suppositories, 
1213 

Rectum,  Spasm  of. 

Extract       of  belladonna 
leaves,  471 

Rectum,  Ulcers  of. 

Confection  of  pepper,  389 
Iodine,  669 

Rheumatic  Gout. 

Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Arsenical  bath,  1128 

Rheumatism. 

Abrastol,  1365 
Acetic  ether,  101 
Aconite.  93 
Aconitine,  89 
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Rheumatism. 

Agaric,  1371 
Agathin,  1371 

Ammonium  phosphate,  135 
Ammonium  salicylate,  136 
Amygdophenin,  1381 
Amyl  salicylate,  1382 
Angelica-tree,  1395 
Anilipyrin,  1389 
Antipyrine,  157 
Aralia,  1394 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Arsenical  bath,  1128 
Artichoke,  1470 
Arum,  1399 
Asarabacoa,  1400 
Aspirin,  1403 
Aster,  1403 
Atherosperma,  1404 
Bdellium,  1409 
Betol,  1413 
Birch  leaves,  1414 
Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
Box,  1423 
Cahinca,  1427 
Calotropis,  1429 
Camphor,  278 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Cannabis  indica,  282 
Celastrus,  1438 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Chimaphila,  321 
Cimiciiuga,  337 
Cinchonidine  salicylate,  1450 
Cobalt  oxide,  1451 
Cod  liver  oil,  859 
Coto  bark,  1463 
Croton  oil,  979 
Diathesin,  1472 
Dithio-salicylic  acid,  1641 
Elder,  1081 
Eucalyptol,  454 
European  ash,  1496 
Fluorides,  1494 
Frangula     berries  (note), 
570 

Gelsemium,  580 
Germander,  1672 
Glycosal,  1505 
Ground  pine,  1373 
Guaco,  1507 
Guaiacol  salol,  1508 
Hermodactyls,  1516 
Horse-chestnut,  1370 
Hyoseyamus,  650 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodopyrine,  1532 
Lactophenin,  1544 
Liriodendron,  1551 
Lithium  salicylate,  747 
Lycopodium,  750 
Magnolia,  1557 
Manaca,  1558 
Mercury,  636 
Mesotan,  1568 
Murere  juice,  1414 
Oil  of  camphor,  275 
Oil  of  gaultheria,  847 
Oil  of  peppermint,  855 
Opium,  909 

Orthoamido    salicylic  acid, 
1597 


Rheumatism. 

Pareira  brava,  917 
Pellote,  1387 
Phenyl  salicylate,  932 
Piperazine,  1615 
Pilocarpus,  949 
Potassium  citrate,  995 
Potassium  iodide,  1009 
Potassium  silicate,  1620 
Primula,  1621 
Prasoid,  1621 
Purging  flax,  1550 
Pyrantin,  1624 
Pyrethrum,  1028 
Rhododendron,  1630 
Salicin,  1080 
Salicylic  acid,  67 
Saligenin,  1639 
Salipyrin,  1639 
Salocreol,  1640 
Salophen,  1640 
Saloquinine,  1640 
Sodium  arsenate,  1128 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 
Staphisagria,  1181 
Strontium  lactate.  1662 
Strontium  salicylate,  1186 
Sucupira,  1420 
Symphorol,  1665 
Thiol,  1675 
Thuja,  1677 
Trimethylamine,  1684 
Turpentine,  1249 
Ulmaren,  1686 
Urasol,  1687 
Uricedin,  1687 
Veratrine,  1330 
Wild  yam,  1473 
Yerba  mansa,  1518 


Rheumatism,  Acute. 

Abrastol,  1365 
Antimonial  powder,  1023 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Chinaphthol,  1443 
Cinchonidine  salicylate,  1450 
Cotton  batting,  598 
Cresotinic  acid,  1467 
Dover's  powder,  1026 
Elder,  1081 
Guajamar,  1509 
Hydrochinone,  1520 
Ipecac  and  opium,  powder 

of,  1026 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Malakin,  1557 
Melaleuca  paraguavensis, 

837 

Methacetin,  1568 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Opium,  909 

Phenocoll  hydrochloride, 

1610 
Phenosal,  1611 
Poplar,  1618 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Potassium  nitrate,  1013 
Pyrantin,  1624 
Pyranum,  1625 
Quinine  salicylate,  1044 
Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  1631 
Rocky  Mountain  sage,  1641 
Sassafras  nut,  1614 


Rheumatism,  Chronic. 

Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Antimony  sulphide,  1392 
Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 

solution  of,  705 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Cantharidal    pitch  plaster, 

439 

Cantharides,  288 
Caper  bush,  1430 
Cinchonidine  salicylate,  1450 
Citarin,  1450 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Compound  pill  of  mercurous 

chloride,  958 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 

620 

Dracontium,  1475 

Dulcamara,  1655 

Fir-wool,  866 

Fir-wool  extract,  860 

Galbanum,  572 

Gold  and   sodium  chloride, 

220 
Guaiae,  605 

Guaiac,  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  1269 

Guaiacum  wood,  602 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 

Iodine,  667 

Iron,  517 

Kefir,  1540 

Magnolia,  1557 

Mercury,  636 

Mezereum,  781 

Oil  of  amber,  1379 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 

Oil  of  pine,  866 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Pellote,  1387 

Petroleum,  1609 

Phenocoll  hydrochloride, 
1610 

Phytolacca,  942 

Potassium  iodide,  1009 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  1631 

Sarsaparilla,  1096 

Savin,  1070 

Scurvy  grass,  1452 

Star  grass,  1374 

Sulphur,  1207 

Sulphurated  potassa,  982 

Tinospora,  1678 

Turpentine,  vapor  of,  1249 

Vanadic  acid,  1690 

Xanthoxylum,  1348 

Rhinitis. 

Airol,  1373 
Cresol  triiodide,  1467 
Europhen,  1486 
Eyebright,  1485 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Ic'hthargan,  1649 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodosyl,  1532 

Phenol  sulphoricinate,  1665 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Retinol,  1630 
Sozoiodol,  1659 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 
Tannigen,  1667 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 
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Rhus  Poisoning. 

Lobelia,  tincture  of,  1276 

Rickets. 

See  Rachitis. 

Ringworm. 

Cashew  juice,  1384 
Cassia,  1433 

Chrysarobin  ointment,  1308 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 
620 

Epicarin,  1478 
Ink,  1488 
Iodosyl,  1532 
Kamala,  1539 

Sanguinaria,     vinegar  of, 

(note),  1083 
Sulphites,  1663 

Round  Worm. 

See  Ascaris  Lumbricoides. 

Salivation. 

See  Ptyalism. 

Sarcina;  Ventriculi. 

Sulphurous  acid,  79 

Satyriasis. 

Potassium  bromide,  989 

Scabies. 

Alkaline    sulphur  ointment 

(note),  1318 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Clematis,  1450 
Creolin,  1466 
Epicarin,  1478 
Hydroxylamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1520 
Ivy,  1513 
Kamala,  1539 
Leadwort,  1617 
Lysulfol,  1555 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Marsh  tea,  1548 
Nicotine  salicylate,  1579 
Oil  of  cade,  836 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Ointment    of  ammoniated 

mercury,  1312 
Oxynaphthoic  acid,  1601 
Peruol,  1608 
Petroleum,  1609 
Phytolacca,  942 
Rumex,  1635 
Savin,  1070 
Sozoiodol,  1659 
Stavesaere,  1181 
Stavesacre  ointment,  1317 
Storax,  1306 
Sulphur,  1207 
Sulphites,  1663 
Sulphur  ointment,  1318 
Sulphurated  lime,  271 
Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Sulphurous  acid,  97 
Tacamahac,  1666 

Scalds. 

Carron  oil,  695 
Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lead  subacetate,  cerate  of, 
315 


Scalds. 

Lime  liniment,  695 
Resin  cerate,  315 
Turpentine  liniment,  699 

Scarlatina. 

See  Fever,  Scarlet. 

Sciatica. 

Acetopyrine,  1367 
Ammonium  chloride,  133 
Coniine  hydrobromide,  396 
Fluorphenetol,  1494 
Glycerinophosphoric  acid, 

1504 
Menthol,  778 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Orthoform,  1598 
Osmic  acid,  1598 
Phenosal,  1611 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Solanine,  1655 
Sublimed  sulphur,  1208 

Scirrhus. 

See  Cancer. 

Sclerosis,  Lateral. 

Solanine,  1655 

Scrofula. 

Alboferine,  1373 
Ammoniated  iron,  1532 
Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Antimony  sulphide,  1392 
Asclepias,  1401 
Barium  iodide,  1408 
Bayberry,  1576 
Berberis,  236 
Bicuculla,  1414 
Black  nightshade,  1656 
Bromine,  249 
Calcium  hippurate,  1427 
Calcium  hypophosphite,  261 
Calcium  phosphate,  262 
Calendula,  263 
Caper-bush,  1430 
Cheltenham  salts,  1442 
Chimaphila,  321 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Chondrus,  334 
Cipo  suma,  1385 
Cleavers,  1500 
Cod  liver  oil,  859 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Compound   syrup   of  hypo- 
phosphites,  1228 
Conium,  395 

Ferro  -  manganous  prepara- 
tions, 1560 

Ferrous  bromide,  1489 

Ferrous  iodide,  1490 

Figwort,  1645 

Frostwort,  1513 

Gentian,  582 

Germander,  1672 

Gold,  1505 

Gold  cyanide,  1506 

Guaiac,  605 

Guaiac  wood,  602 

Hedge  hyssop,  1506 

Hydriodic  acid,  syrup  of, 
1219 

Hydrocotyle,  1519 
Hyoscyamus,  650 


Scrofula. 

Ichthyol  albuminate,  1523 
Iodine,  667 

Iodine  ointment,  1315 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Iodipin,  1532 
Iodoform,  661 
Iodol,  663 

Jalap,  compound  powder  of, 

1027 
Juglans,  1535 
Lappa,  690 
Lead  iodide,  973 
Manganous   iodide,  1559 
Mercuric  iodide,  630 
Mercuric     iodide,  ointment 

of,  1312 
Mezereum,  781 
Monesia,  1572 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Potassium  hypophosphite, 

1005 

Potassium  iodide,  ointment 

of,  1317 
Potassium  phosphate,  1620 
Rumex,  1635 
Sarsaparilla,  1096 
Sisymbrium  muralis,  1650 
Soap  cerate,  444 
Sodium  caseinate,  1651 
Sodium  hypophosphite,  1147 
Stillingia,  1181 
Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  1226 
Vegetable  ethiops,  1498 
Veratrine,  1330 
Vincetoxieum,  1691 
Wild  cherry,  1021 
Zinc  chlori'de,  1352 
Zinc  iodide,  1353 

Scurvy. 

Agave  americana,  1372 
Arbor  vitse,  1677 
Black  nightshade,  1656 
Citric  acid,  28 
Cleavers,  1500 
Lappa,  690 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Monesia,  1572 
Mountain  ash,  1658 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Purslane,  1618 
Rumex,  1635 
Scurvy-grass,  1452 
Sisymbrium  muralis,  1650 
Speedwell,  1691 
Water-cress,  1577 
Winter's  bark,  1696 
Wood  sorrel,  1600 

Sea=Sickness. 

Cocaine,  373 

Seborrhcea. 

Captol,  1431 
Euresol,  1501 
Picric  acid,  1614 
Resorcinol,  1057 

Septicaemia. 

Antistreptococcic  serum 
(note),  1123 
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Septicaemia. 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 
1267 

Ichthargan,  1649 
Soluble  silver,  1648 

Sexual  Excitement. 

Dionine,  1473 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Salix,  1640 

See  also  Nymphomania. 

Shock. 

Atropine,  215 
Ergot,  452 

Sodium    chloride  solution, 

1144 
Strychnine,  1195 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Sick  Stomach. 

See  Nausea. 

Singultus. 

See  Hiccough. 

Sinus. 

Bismuthol,  1417 

Skin  Diseases. 

Acetylphenylhydrazin,  1368 
Alkaline    sulphur  ointment 

(note),  1318 
Aluminum  hydroxide,  124 
Ammonium  arsenate,  1380 
Anemone  ludoviciana,  1623 
Angelica-tree,  1395 
Anthrarobin,  1390 
Antimonial  powder,  1023 
Antimony  sulphide,  1392 
Antimony,  sulphurated,  156 
Apium,  1393 
Aralia,  1394 
AristoL  1251 
Arsenic  iodide,  197 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Beth-root,  1683 
Betanaphthol,  237 
Bicuculla,  1414 
Birch  oil,  1414 
Brassica,  1420 
Bromine,  249 
Cadmium  iodide,  1426 
Cantharides,  288 
Cebur,  1406 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Chrysarobin,  336 
Chrysarobin,    ointment  of, 

1308 

Coal  tar,  solution  of,  728 
Cocculus,  1452 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Compound  pill  of  mercurous 

chloride,  958 
Corrosive  sublimate,  620 
Diachylon  ointment,  1308 
Diiodosalol,  1473 
Dithio  -  calcium  carbonate, 

1427 

Donovan's  solution,  705 
Elm,  mucilage  of,  887 
Epicarin,  1478 
Eucalyptus,  456 
Europhen,  1480 


Skin  Diseases. 

Ferrous  arsenate,  492 
Ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Glycerin,  590 
Guaiac,  605 
Guaiac  wood,  602 
Guano,  1509 
Henna,  1546 
Hoang-nan,  1517 
Hydrargyrum  sozoiodolicum, 

1565 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Inula,  1531 
Iodine,  667 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Iodosyl,  1532 
Ivy,  1513 
Lappa,  690 

Lead  subacetate,  cerate  of, 
315 

Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Mercurial  ointment,  1311 
Mercurous     chloride  oint- 
ment, 1315 
Mezereum,  781  " 
Naphthalene,  802 
Oil  of  aleurites  cordata,  1585 
Oil  of  birch,  1414 
Oil  of  cade,  836 
Orcin,  1595 

Oregon  grape  root,  236 
Ozokerite,  1601 
Petroleum,  1607 
Phenol  sulphoricinate,  1665 
Phosphorus,  935 
Potassium  acetate,  983 
Potassium  arsenite,  solution 

of,  731 
Potassium  carbonate,  990 
Prickly  poppy,  1395 
Pyrogallol,  1030 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Rumex,  1635 
Sanguinaria,  vinegar  of 

(note),  1083 
Sarsaparilla,  1096 
Satin  wood  oil,  1537 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  carbonate,  1140 
Sodium  stearate,  1652 
Sodium  thiosulphate,  1159 
Solomon's  seal,  1456 
Soot,  1658 
Speedwell,  1691 
Stavesacre  ointment,  1317 
Stillingia,  1181 
Stramonium  ointment,  1318 
Sulphur  iodide,  1209 
Sulphur     iodide  ointment, 

1318 

Sulphurated  potassa,  982 
Tar,  968 

Tar  ointment,  1316 
Thigenol,  1675 
Thilanin,  1675 
Thiophene,  1676 
Thymol  iodide,  1251 
Toadflax,  1549 
Tumenol,  1685 
Viola,  1694 

Yellow     ladies'  bedstraw, 
1500 

Zinc  oleate  ointment,  1319 

Zinc  oxide,  1355 

Zinc  oxide  ointment,  1319 


Skin  Diseases. 

Zinc  stearate,  1357 
Zinc  subgallate,  1702 
Zinc   sulphate,  1358 

SmaIl=Pox. 

Chlorine  water,  710 
Holly,  1524 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Mercurial  ointment,  1311 
Mercurial  plaster,  440 
Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  192 
Sulphur  ointment,  1318 
Thiosinamin,  1676 
Xylene,  1700 

Snake=Bite. 

See  Bites. 

Sore  Throat. 

Alum,  122 

Ammonia  liniment,  695 
Ammonium  chloride  lozenge, 

1300 
Bayberry,  1576 
Bismuth  lozenge,  1300 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Chlorinated  lime,  269 
Chlorine  water,  710 
Cocaine,  373 
Creosote,  405 
Fortoin,  1495 
Heal-all,  1622 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Honey  of  rose,  776 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Krameria,  troches  of,  1301 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Liatris  spicata,  1549 
Menthol,  778 
Menthorol,  1448 
Pomegranate,  600 
Potassium  chlorate,  troches 

of,  1302 
Potassium  nitrate,  1019 
Rhus  glabra,  1067 
Sanguinaria,  vinegar  of 

(note),  1083 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  1131 
Tannic    acid,    troches  of, 

1299 

Spasm,  Local. 

Atropine,  215 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Spasms. 

See  Convulsions. 

Spermatorrhoea. 

Antipyrine,  157 
Burra  gookeroo,  1422 
Camphor,  monobromated, 
279 

Cornutine  citrate,  1462 
Hyoscine  hydrobromide,  646 
Salix  nigra,  1640 

Spina  Bifida. 

Iodine,  669 

Spinal  Congestion. 

Ergot,  452 
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Spine,  Diseases  of. 

Cod  liver  oil,  860 

Spleen,  Enlarged. 

Bear's  foot,  1617 
Berberine,  1413 
Cleavers,  1500 
Iodine,  667 

Manganous  iodide,  1559 
Taraxacum,  1241 

Sprains. 

Arnica  root,  196 
Arnica,  tincture  of,.  1254 
Calendula,  263 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Hamamelis  bark,  609 
Hamamelis,  ointment,  1309 
Ichthyol,  1523 

Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of 

(note),  1272 
Lead     subacetate,  solution 

of,  730 

Oil  of  camphor  ( note ) ,  275 
Opium,  liniment  of,  697 
Soap  liniment,  698 
Sodium  chloride,  1144 
Thiol,  1675 

Tincture  of  iouine,  1272 
Veratrine,  1330 

Stomach,  Acidity  of. 

Ammonium  bicarbonate, 
1380 

Bole  Armenian,  1418 
Magnesia,  755 

Magnesia    troches     ( note ) , 
755 

Magnesium  carbonate,  753 
Sodium  carbonate,  1140 

Stomach,  Catarrh  of. 

See  Gastritis. 

Stomach,  Debility  of. 

Cascarilla,  305 

Iron     mixture,  compound, 

783 
Mastic,  771 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  843 
Quassia,  1030 
Spirits,  1163 
Wild  cherry,  1021 

See  also  Dyspepsia. 

Stomach,  Dilatation  of. 

Betanaphthol,  237 
Strontium  bromide,  1185 

Stomach,  Ulcer  of. 

Bismuth  oxyiodide,  1416 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Mastic,  771 
Orthoform,  1598 
Resorcinol,  1057 
Silver  nitrate,  189 

See  also  Hematemesis. 

Stomatitis. 

Antinosine,  1582 
Menthol,  778 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  iodate,  1620 
Potassium  nitrate,  1013 


Stomatitis. 

Sisymbrium,  1049 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  thiosulphate,  1159 
Sulphites,  1663 

Stomatitis,  Aphthous. 

See  Aphthae. 

Stomatitis,  Gangrenous. 

Monesia,  1572 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 

Strangury. 

Benne  leaves,  1646 
Linseed  meal,  701 
Morphine  suppositories, 
1214 

Mountain  ash,  1658 

Opium,  909 

Wild  potato,  1456 

Strychnine  Poisoning. 

Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Physostigma,  939 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Treatment  of,  1194 

Sunburn. 

Lemon  juice,  694 

Suppuration. 

Alliaria  officinalis,  1375 
Ferro-manganous  prepara- 
tions, 1560 

Sweats,  Colliquative. 

See  Night-Sweats. 

Sycosis. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1520 
Kresamin,  1466 
Mercury,  oleate,  of,  823 
Naphthalan,  1577 
Phytolacca,  942 

Syncope. 

Acetic  acid,  19 
Ammonia  water,  170 
Ammonium  carbonate,  131 
Caffeine,  254 
Oxysparteine  (note),  1104 
Suprarenal  glands,  584 

Syphilis. 

Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Anemone  ludoviciana,  1623 
Angelica-tree,  1395 
Antimonv,  sulphurated,  156 
Aralia,  1394 

Arsenic  and  mercuric  iodide, 

solution  of,  705 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Aspargin  mercury,  1564 
Atherosperma,  1404 
Bdellium,  1409 
Berberis,  236 
Bicuculla,  1414 
Bismuthol,  1417 
Box,  1423 


Syphilis. 

Bromine,  249 
Calomel  vapor-baths,  626 
Calotropis  gigantea,  1429 
Ceanothus  americanus,  1438 
Celastrus,  1438 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  158S 
Cinnabar,  1567 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 
620 

Dithio-caleium  carbonate, 
1427 

Elder,  1081 

Ephedra,  1478 

Europhen,  1486 

Ferro  -  manganic  prepara- 
tions, 1560 

Ferrous   iodide,  1490 

Frostwort,  1513 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride, 
220 

Gold  chloride,  1505 
Gold  cyanide,  1505 
Guaiac,  605 
Guaiac  wood,  602 
Hemidesmus   root,  610 
Hermophenyl,  1516 
Hydrochloric  acid,  38 
Hydrocotyle,  1519 
Ichthyol  albuminate,  1523 
Iodine,  667 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodipin,  1532 
Iodoform,  661 
Iodol,  663 
Jaearanda,  1535 
Juglans,  1535 
Lappa,  690 
Laurel,  1538 

Lithio-mercuric  iodide,  1552 
Loretin  bismuth,  1415 
Manaca,  1558 
Manganese  chloride,  1559 
Manganese  dioxide,  761 
Manganous  iodide,  1559 
Mercuric  chloride  urea,  1564 
Mercuric  cyanide,  1565 
Mercuric  formamide,  1565 
Mercuric  iodide,  630 
Mercuric    iodide,  ointment 

of,  1312 
Mercuric  oxy cyanide,  1565 
Mercuric  salicylate,  1565 
Mercuric  sozoiodolate,  1565 
Mercuric  tannate,  1565 
Mercuric  thymolacetate, 

1567 
Mercurol,  1583 
Mercurous  acetate,  1567 
Mercurous    iodide,  628 
Mercurous   tannate,  1568 
Mercury,  636 
Mezereum.  781 
Murere- juice,  1414 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  56 
Oleate  of  mercury,  823 
Oleum     cinereum  (note), 

1311 
Platinum,  1617 
Potassium  bromide.  989 
Potassium  dichromate,  999 
Potassium  iodide,  1009 
Rhododendron,  1630 
Rumex,  1635 
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Syphilis. 

Sarsaparilla,  109(5 
Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  1646 
Silver  ammonio-chloride, 
1647 

Silver  chloride,  1647 
Simaruba,  1649 
Sodium  iodide,  1149 
Solanum  insidiosum,  1656 
Soluble  mercury  of  Hahne- 
mann, 1656 
Stillingia,  1181 
Tayuya,  1669 
Thiol,  1675 
Thiosinamin,  1676 

Syphilitic  Nodes. 

See  Nodes. 

Syphilitic  Tumors. 

Gold  chloride,  1505 
Mercury,   liniment   of,  697 
Potassium  dichromate,  999 

Syphilitic  Ulcers. 

Bismuthol,  1417 
Cresol  iodide,  1465 
Difluor-diphenyl,  1494 
Euphorbia  heterodoxa,  1484 
Europhen,  1486 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Iodyloform,  1532 
Mercuric  sozoidolate,  1565 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Thiol,  1675 

Tabes  Dorsalis. 

See  Locomotor  Ataxia. 

Tabes  Mesenterica. 

Cod  liver  oil,  860 

Tabes,  Spasmodic. 

Silver  nitrate,  189 

Taenia. 

Ailanthus,  1372 
Ammonium  embelate,  1380 
Arecaine,  1395 
Arecoline  hydrobromide, 

1395 
Aspidium,  212 
Asplenium,  1403 
Copper  oxide,  1459 
El  n,  1303 
Embelia,  1477 
Gamboge,  274 
Hedge-hyssop,  1506 
Juglans,  1535 
Kamala,  1539 
Koosso,  418 
Kossala,  1541 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Pelletierine,  600 
Petroleum,  1609 
Pomegranate,  600 
Pumpkin  seed,  919 
Savin,  1070 
SimarUba,  1649 
Sodium  santoninate  (note), 

1086 

Tapeworm. 

See  Toenia. 


Teeth,  Carious. 

Creosote,  405 
Mastic,  771 
Oil  of  cloves,  840 
Pyrethrum,  1028 
Soft  sulphur,  1208 

Tenesmus. 

Belladonna   leaves,  extract 

of,  471 
Chloroform,  332 
Morphine  suppositories, 

1214 
Opium,  909 

Tetanus. 

Amyl  nitrite,  142 
Antipyrine,  158 
Anti  tetanic    serum  (note), 
1122 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 
Chloroform,  282 
Curare,  1698 
Ethyl  carbamate,  102 
Indian  cannabis,  2#2 
Manzanillo,  1560 
Opium,  909 
Phenol,  930 
Physostigma,  939 
Potassium  bromide,  989 
Ur  ethane,  102 

Tetter. 

See  Eczema. 

Throat,  Ulcers  of. 

Honey  of  rose,  776 
Myrrh,  tincture  of,  1278 

Thrush. 

Borax  honey,  774 
Glycerin  of  borax,  590 
Sulphites,  1663 
Sulphurous  acid,  79 

Tic  Douloureux. 

Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  252 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 
Chloroform,  282 

Tinea  Capitis. 

Aeetozone,  1411 
Anemone  nemorosa,  1623 
Cantharides,  288 
Cocculus,  1452 
Guano,  1509 

Mercuric  nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Mercury,  oleate  of,  823 
Phytolacca,  942 
Savin,  1070 
Sulphur  iodide,  1209 
Tar,  968 

Tar  ointment,  1316 
Tobacco,  1681 

See  also  Ringworm. 

Tinnitus  Aurium. 

Hydrobromic  acid,  34 

Tongue,  Paralyzed. 

Pyrethrum,  1028 

Tonsillitis. 

Menthol,  778 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 


Tonsils,  Enlarged. 

Ammonium  iodide,  134 
Ferroso-aluminie  sulphate, 
1377 

Toothache. 

Aralia,  1395 

Atropine  sulphate,  216 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  1448 

Carvacrol,  839 

Chloral  phenol  1445 

Eyebright,  1485 

Ivy  gum,  1513 

Leadwort,  1617 

Menthol,  778 

Oil  of  cajuput,  838 

Oil  of  cloves,  840 

Para  cress,  1660 

Pyrethrum,  1028 

Tannic  acid,  82 

Xanthoxylum,  1348 

Torticollis. 

Atropine,  215 

Trachoma. 

Abrus,  1366 
Cuprol,  1459 
Ichthargan,  1649 

Trichinosis. 

Picric  acid,  1614 

Trichosis. 

Sulphurous  acid,  79 

Trismus  Nascentium. 

Gelsemium,  580 

Tuberculosis. 

Antituberele  serum,  1122 
Aristol,  1373 
Arrhenal,  1651 
Asbolin,  1400 
Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Benzoyl-eugenol,  1412 
Camphoric  acid,  25 
Chinosol,  1444 
Cinnamic  acid,  1450 
Cod  liver  oil,  860 
Cotoin,  1464 

Creosote  carbonate,  1465 
Creosote  iodide,  1465 
Europhen,  1486 
Ferissol,  1487 
Fluoroform,  1494 
Guaiacol,  603 

Guaiacol   cacodylate,  1424 
Guaiacol  ethyl,  1508 
Guaiacol  iodoform,  1508 
Guaiacol  salol,  1508 
Guaiacol  valerate,  1508 
Guaialin,  1508 
Guaiaperol,  1508 
Guaiaquinol,  1508 
Hetoeresol,  1516 
Histogenol,  1517 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  1520 
Igazol,  1523 
Iodine,  668 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodol,  663 
Kryogenin,  1542 
Kalagua,  1538 
Lactic  acid,  48 
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Tuberculosis. 

Lead  iodide,  973 
Lecithin,  1548 
Lignol,  1549 

Magnesium  benzoate,  1556 
Nuclein,  1583 

Potassium  dichromate,  999 
Resaldol,  1629 
Sodium  benzoate,  1129 
Sodium  cinnamate,  1450 
Soluble  silver,  1648 
Sulphoricinic  acid,  1665 
Syrup    of    ferrous  iodide, 

1226 
Thiocol,  1675 
Thiosinamin,  1676 
Vanadic  acid,  1690 
Vanadium,  1690 

See  also  Phthisis. 

Tumors. 

Arnica,  tincture  of,  1254 
Belladonna,  228 
Chromium  trioxide,  335 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Hyoscyamus,  650 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  1272 
Iodized  collodion,  385 
Lead  iodide,  973 
Soap  plaster,  444 
Solomon's  seal,  1456 
Veratrine,  1330 

Tumors,  Erectile. 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Tumors,  Phantom. 

Physostigma,  939 

Tympanites. 

See  Flatulence. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

See  Fever,  Typhoid. 

Ulceration  of  Os  Uteri. 

Mercuric    nitrate,  solution 
of,  723 

Ulcers. 

Acalypha,  1367 
Acetozone,  1411 
Airol,  1373 
Alum,  122 

Aluminum  sulphate,  125 
Amyloform,  1383 
Anthemis,  147 
Alalia,  1394 
Aromatic  wine,  1396 
Arsenic  trioxide,  200 
Balsam  of  Peru,  223 
Balsam  of  sulphur,  1406 
Balsamito,  221 
Bayberry,  1576 
Belladonna,  228 
Benzoin,  compound  tincture 

of,  1256 
Benzo-phenoneid,  1411 
Berberin  tree,  1452 
Bismuthol,  1417 
Black  alder,  1621 
Borax,  1134 
Bromine,  249 


Ulcers. 

Bromol,  1421 

Calamine,  1427 

Calomel,  626 

Cashew  juice,  1384 

Charcoal,  296 

Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 

Chloral  hydrate,  326 

Chloretone,  1446 

Chlorinated  lime,  269 

Chlorinated  soda,  solution 
of,  737 

Chlorine  water,  710 

Chlorphenol,  1448 

Clematis,  1450 

Cocaine,  373 

Cod  liver  oil,  860 

Collodion,  385 

Conium  ointment,  1308 

Copaiba,  401 

Copper  sulphate,  414 

Corrosive  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, 620 

Creosote,  176 

Creosote  carbonate,  1465 

Cresol  iodide,  1465 

Euealyptol,  454 

Eucalyptus,  ointment  of, 
1309 

Europhen,  1486 

Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
710 

Ferroso  -  aluminic  sulphate, 

1377 
Flaxweed,  1650 
Geranium,  583 
Gold  chloride,  1505 
Gum  kauri,  1510 
Honey,  774 
Hyoscyamus,  650 
Ichthargan,  1649 
Iodic  acid,  1531 
Iodine,  668 
Iodine  eigone,  1477 
Iodine  vapor  (note),  669 
Iodoform,  661 
Iodol,  663 
Iodosyl,  1532 
Iron  arsenate,  492 
Iron    ferrocyanide  (note), 

1002 
Ivy,  1513 

Jatropha  gossypifolia,  1407 
Juglans,  1535 
Lac,  1544 

Lead  carbonate,  972 
Lead  iodide,  973 
Lead  nitrate,  974 
Lead  plaster,  443 
Lead  {annate,  1547 
Lime,  267 

Loretin  bismuth,  1415 
Lugol's  iodine  lotion,  668 
Lupin,  1554 
Magnesia,  755 
Manganese  chloride,  1559 
Matico,  772 

Mel  JEgyptiacum  (note), 
1458 

Mercuric   nitrate,  ointment 

of,  1314 
Mercuric    iodide,  ointment 

of,  1312 
Mezereum,  781 
Monesia,  1572 


Ulcers. 

Myrrh,  802 

Myrrh,  tincture  of,  1278 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Nitric  acid,  54 
Nutgall  ointment,  1309 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Oil  of  tung  tree,  1585 
Orthoform,  1597 
Phenol,  930 

Phenol  sulphoricinate,  1665 
Phenylo-boric  acid,  1611 
Phenylurethane,  1612 
Platinum,  1617 
Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Prepared  chalk,  405 
Primrose,  1585 
Pyoktanin,  1389 
Pyrol  igneous  acid,  19 
Quino-quino,  220 
Red  mercuric  oxide,  633 
Red   mercuric   oxide,  oint- 
ment of,  1315 
Rhubarb,  1065 
Rosin  cerate,  315 
Savin,  1070 

Scarlet  pimpernel,  1384 
Sedum  acre,  1645 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Stramonium,    ointment  of, 
1318 

Styptic  collodion,  387 

Tannic  acid,  82 

Tannic    acid,    ointment  of, 

1305 
Thiol,  1675 
Thymol  iodide,  1373 
Tribromphenol  -  bismuth, 

1683 

Water  hemlock,  1584 
Water-pepper,  1417 
Wild  carrot,  1432 
Zinc   carbonate,    cerate  of 

(note),  1319 
Zinc   chloride,   solution  of, 

741 

Zinc    oxide,    ointment  of, 
1319 

Zinc  phenolsulphonate,  i356 
Zinc  sulphate,  1358 

Ulcers,  Gastric. 

See  Stomach,  Ulcer  of. 

Uncinaria. 

See  Anchylostoma. 

Uraemia. 

Pilocarpus,  949 
Quebracho,  1403 

Urethra,  Irritable. 

Buchu,  251 

Urethra,  Spasm  of. 

Extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
471 

Urethra,  Stricture  of. 

Belladonna,  229 
Belladonna    leaves,  extract 
of,  471 
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Urethra,  Stricture  of. 

Moulded  silver  nitrate,  191 
Slippery  elm,  1304 
Tliiosinamin,  1676 

Urethritis. 

Acetanilide,  9 
Argonin,  1396 
Borax,  1135 
Buchu,  251 
Cubeb,  412 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Protargol,  1621 
Silver  nitrate,  189 
Sodium  silicate,  1652 
See  also  Gonorrhoea. 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

See  Lithwmia. 

Uric  Acid  Gravel. 

See  Gravel. 

Urine,  Incontinence  of. 

Ava,  1539 
Benzoic  aeid,  22 
Buchu,  251 
Cantharides,  287 
Chloral   hydrate,  326 
Kava,  1539 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Rhus  aromatica,  1631 
Uva  ursi,  1321 

Urine,  Retention  of. 

Buchu,  251 

Oil  of  turpentine,  880 

Urine,  Suppression  of. 

Winter  cherry,  1613 

Urticaria. 

Antipyrine,  157 
Ichthyol,  1523 
Menthol,  778 

Uterus,  Diseases  of. 

Airol,  1373 

Belladonna,  229 

Bistort,  1417 

Cashew  nut,  1384 

Cerium  oxalate,  317 

Cornutine  citrate,  1462 

Creosote,  405 

Germander,  1672 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride, 

219 
Iodine,  668 
Lamium,  1545 
Opium,  909 

Oregon  grape  root,  236 
Potassium  iodide,  1009 
Resoreinol,  1057 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Water-peppier,  1417 
Zinc  phosphate,  1702 

Uterus,  Hemorrhage  from. 

American  mistletoe,  1694 
Commelina,  1455 
Creosote,  405 
Ergot,  452 
Erigeron,  1479 
Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 


Uterus,  Hemorrhage  from. 

Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of, 
1267 

Hydrastinine  hydrochloride, 
642 

Hydrastis,  644 
Indian  cannabis,  282 
Kino,  684 
Lemon  juice,  694 
Oil  of  erigeron,  845 
Persimmon,  1474 
Ruta,  1636 
Urtica,  1688 

Uterus,  Inertia  of. 

Caulophyllum,  1438 
Ergot,  452 

Uterus,  Rigid  Os  of. 

Belladonna,  229 
Belladonna    leaves,  extract 

of,  471 
Elm  bark,  1304 

Uterus,  Subinvolution. 

Caulophyllum,  1438 

Uterus,  Tumors  of. 

Cotton  root  bark,  597 
Ergot,  452 

Uterus,  Ulcers  of  Cervix. 

Mercuric    nitrate,  solution 
of,  723 

Uvula,  Relaxed. 

Capsicum,  291 

Capsicum,  tincture  of,  1259 

Ferroso  -  aluminic  sulphate, 

1377 
Gambir,  576 

Gambir,  troches  of,  1300 
Geranium,  583 
Oak  bark,  1035 
Pyrethrum,  1028 
Tannic  acid,  82 
Tannic    acid,    troches  of, 
1299 

Vaginitis. 

Acetanilide,  9 
Airol,  1373 
Chinosol,  1444 
Grindelia,  601 
Hydrastine,  641 
Hydrastis,  644 
Iodol,  663 
Kava,  1539 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Retinol,  1630 
Sodium  borate,  1135 
Sodium  silicate,  1652 

Veins,  Varicose. 

Ergot,  452 
Ferric  chloride,  495 
Ferric  chloride,  solution  of, 
715 

Hamamelis  bark,  609 

Vomiting. 

Belladonna  root,  229 
Cerium  nitrate,  317 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Chloretone,  1446 


Vomiting. 

Cinnamon,  368 
Cloves,  303 
Cocaine,  373 
Creosote,  405 

Effervescent    citro  -  tartrate 

of  soda,  1145 
Eucaine,  1482 

Hydrocyanic    acid,  diluted, 
43 

Laburnum,  1471 
Lime,  solution  of,  707 
Magnesium    carbonate,  753 
Morphine  suppositories,  1214 
Opium,  909 
Orexin  tannate,  1596 
Peppermint,  777 
Phenol,  930 

Potassium  bromide,  989 
Sodium  sulphite,  1158 
Sodium  thiosulphate,  1159 

Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. 

Aconite,  93 
Belladonna,  229 
Cerium  oxalate,  317 
Creosote,  405 
Hydrastis,  644 
Potassium  bromide,  989 

Warts. 

Acetic  acid,  19 
Biting  stone-crop,  1645 
Cashew  juice,  1384 
Celandine,  1442 
Chromium  trioxide,  335 
Copper  sulphate,  414 
Hous«leek,  1646 
Pa  paw,  1604 

Potassium  dichromate,  999 
Prickly  poppy,  1395 
Rattlesnake  weed,  1517 
.    Savin,  1070 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded,  191 
Trichloracetic  acid,  86 
Zinc  sulphate,  13o8 

White  Swelling. 

Lead  tannate,  1547 
Liniment  of  mercury,  697 
See  also  Joints,  Diseases 
of. 

Whooping  Cough. 

Antipyrine,  158 
Antispasmin,  1392 
Antitussin,  1392 
Aristochin,  1396 
Arum,  1399 
Asafetida,  209 
Asaprol,  1365 
Atropine,  214 
Bromoform,  247 
Chestnut  leaves,  1434 
Chinaphenine,  1442 
Cochineal,  377 
Coniine  hydrobromide,  396 
Coniuin,  395 
Euquinine,  1486 
Evening  primrose,  1584 
Grindelia,  601 
Horse-chestnut,  1370 
Jamaica,  dogwood,  1619 
Laburnum,  1471 
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Whooping  Cough. 

Lobelia,  748 
Melaleuca,  1562 
Oil  of  amber,  1378 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Orthoform,  1598 
Oxymel  of  squill,  ! » 1 1 
Peaeh  leaves,  1605 
Quinine  sulphate,  1049 
Sulphurous  acid,  79 
Therniol,  1674 
Tonka  bean,  1682 
Tussol,  1685 
Zinc  oxide,  1355 

Worms. 

Black  hellebore,  1515 
Calomel,  625 
Convallaria,  397 
Goat's  rue,  1500 
Hedge-hyssop,  1500 
Oil  of  cajuput,  838 
Oil  of  turpentine,  880 
Olive  oil,  864 
Ruta,  1636 

Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Savin,  1070 

Sodium  santoninate  (note), 

1086 
Spigelia,  1102 
Thuja,  1677 

Worms,  Round. 

See  Ascaris  Lumbricoides. 

Worms,  Seat. 

See  Ascaris  Vermicularis. 


Wounds. 

Adhesive  plaster,  508 
Alcohol,  111 
Alumnol,  1377 
Antiseptic  solution,  704 
Bismuth  subsalicylate,  240 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  244 
Bismuthol,  1417 
Borax,  1134 
Cebur,  1406 
Cerate,  311 
Charcoal,  296 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Collodion,  385 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride, 

620 
Cotton,  598 

Di-fluordiphenyl,  1494 
Echinacea,  1470 
Epithol,  1478 
Gum  kauri,  1510 
Ichthargan,  1049 
Iodoform,  661 
Iodol,  663 
lodosyl,  1532 
Lac,  1544 
Lactic  acid,  48 
Lead  plaster,  443 
Laudanum,  909 
Lint.  1550 
Lygosin,  1555 

Oil  of  aleurites  triloba,  1585 
Oleite,  1653 
Orthoform,  new,  1598 
Pa paw,  1604 
Petroleum.  1763 
Phenol,  930 


Wounds. 

Potassium  chlorate,  994 
Potassium  dichromate,  999 
Potassium  permanganate, 

1015 
Quino-quino,  20 
Saint  John's  wort,  1521 
Salicylic  acid,  67 
Solomon's  seal,  1456 
Solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 

737 

Speedwell,  1691 
Spermaceti  ointment,  1308 
Styptic  collodion,  387 
Tagulaway  balsam,  1606 
Thymol,  1251 
Tribromphenol  -  bismuth, 
1683 

Wry  Neck. 

Atropine,  215 

Yaws. 

Arsenical    paste    of  Frere 
Come,  200 

Zona. 

Ethoxycaffeine,  1480 

Zymotic  Diseases. 

Carbon  disulphide,  298 
Potassium  permanganate, 
1015 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  1159 
Solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 
737 

Sulphites,  1663 


THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

In  force  and  effect  from  and  after  January  1,  1907. 


The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  June  30th, 
1906,  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  readers  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory  that  it 
is  reproduced  here,  in  order  that  every  manufacturer,  wholesale,  jobbing,  or  retail  drug- 
gist, dealer,  or  other  interested  party,  may  have  in  permanent  form  a  copy  of  the  Act, 
together  with  the  official  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  as  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  official  circular.   It  is  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  For  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or 
poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  withiu 
any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each 
offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  or  shall 
be  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
or  shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  prohibited  ;  and  any  person  who 
shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or 
who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  foreign  country,  and  having  so  received, 
shall  deliver,  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  offer  to  deliver  to 
any  other  person,  any  such  article  so  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act,  or  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  any  such  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  or  drugs,  or 
export  or  offer  to  export  the  same  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  or  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  That 
no  article  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  or  adulterated  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
when  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  and  prepared  or  packed  according  to  the 
specifications  or  directions  of  the  foreign  purchaser  when  no  substance  is  used  in  the 
preparation  or  packing  thereof  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  to  which 
said  article  is  intended  to  be  shipped  ;  but  if  said  article  shall  be  in  fact  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption,  then  this  proviso  shall  not  exempt  said  article  from 
the  operation  of  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens  of 
foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in 
any  State  other  than  that  in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or 
produced,  or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country,  or  intended  for  shipment 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by  the  chief  health, 
food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any 
domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such  product  is  offered  for  interstate  commerce,  or 
for  export  or  import  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  country. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  such  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from  such  examinations  whether 
such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any 
party  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  at 
once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney,  with  a  copy  of  the 
results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article  duly  authenticated  by  the  ana- 
lyst or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  the  oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment 
of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  health  or  food  or  drug 
officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  present  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced 
and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  term  "drug,"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  all  medicines  and 
preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals.  The 
term  "  food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery, 
or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated : 

In  case  of  drugs  : 

First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality, 
or  purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investigation  :  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be  plainly 
stated  upon  the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container  thereof  although  the  standard  may  differ 
from  that  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formulary. 

Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under 
which  it  is  sold. 
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In  the  case  of  confectionery  : 

If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or 
poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquor  or  compound  or  narcotic  drug. 

In  the  case  of  food  : 

First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

Second.  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

Third.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab- 
stracted. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health  :  Provided,  That  when  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  external  application  applied  in 
such  manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration 
in  water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  preservative  shall  be 
printed  on  the  covering  or  the  package,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
applying  only  when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

Sixth.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or 
not,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  term  "  misbranded,"  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or 
articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label 
of  which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingre- 
dients or  substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Territory,  or 
country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded: 

In  case  of  drugs  : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol, 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica, 
chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  of  such  sub- 
stances contained  therein. 

In  the  case  of  food  : 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  an- 
other article. 

Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  pur- 
port to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally 
put  up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall  have  been 
placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  pro- 
portion of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform, 
cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any 
such  substances  contained  therein. 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or 
device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement, 
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design,  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular  :  Provided,  That  an  article 
of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time 
hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imita- 
tion of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the  name  be 
accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article 
has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate 
that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends,  and  the  word  "compound,"  "imitation," 
or  "blend,"  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for 
sale  :  Provided,  That  the  term  blend  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture 
of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only  :  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas, 
except  in  so  far  as  tha  provisions  of  this  Act  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from 
adulteration  or  misbranding. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  when  he 
can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party 
residing  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating 
it.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  party 
or  parties  making  the  sale  of  such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said  party 
or  parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines,  and  other  penalties  which  would 
attach,  in  due  course,  to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  article  of  food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  being  transported  from  one  State,  Territory,  Dis- 
trict, or  insular  possession  to  another  for  sale,  or,  having  been  transported,  remains  un- 
loaded, unsold,  or  in  original  unbroken  packages,  or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  or  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  if 
it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  sale,  or  if  it  is  intended  for  export  to  a  foreign 
country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found,  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of 
libel  for  condemnation.  And  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded, or  of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  character,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the 
same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale,  as  the  said  court  may  direct,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction  :  Provided,  however,  That  upon  the 
payment  of  the  costs  of  such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  articles  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  District,  or 
insular  possession,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered  to  the 
owner  thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
the  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any 
issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  which  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  or  offered  for  import,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, who  may  appear  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  have  the  right  to  intro- 
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duce  testimony,  and  if  it  appear  from  the  examination  of  such  samples  that  any  article  of 
food  or  drug  offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  is  of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  into,  or  forbidden  to  be  sold  or  restricted 
in  sale  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  exported,  or  is  otherwise 
falsely  labeled  in  any  respect,  the  said  article  shall  be  refused  admission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause  the  destruction  of 
any  goods  refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  consignee  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe  :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to 
the  consignee  such  goods  pending  examination  and  decision  in  the  matter  on  execution  of 
a  penal  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  goods,  together  with  the 
duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such  goods  for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  when  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the 
country,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of  the  bond  : 
And  provided  further,  That  all  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  goods  which  are 
refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of 
such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any  future  importation  made  by  such  owner 
or  consignee. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  term  "Territory"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  import  both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  include 
corporations,  companies,  societies  and  associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company,  society,  or  association,  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  office,  shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omis- 
sion, or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company,  society,  or  association  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Approved,  June  30,  1906. 


RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 


GENERAL. 

Regulation  1.    Short  Title  of  the  Act. 

The  act,  "For  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or 
poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  30,  1906,  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  "The  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30,  190(3." 

Regulation  2.    Original  Unbroken  Package. 

(Section  2.) 

The  term  "original  unbroken  package"  as  used  in  this  act  is  the  original  package,  carton,  case, 
can,  box,  barrel,  bottle,  phial,  or  other  receptacle  put  up  by  the  manufacturer,  to  which  the  label  is  at- 
tached, or  which  may  be  suitable  for  the  attachment  of  a  label,  making  one  complete  package  of  the  food 
or  drag  article.    The  original  package  contemplated  includes  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  package. 
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Regulation  3.    Collection  of  Samples. 

(Section  4.) 

Samples  of  unbroken  packages  shall  be  collected  only  by  authorized  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ;  or  by  the  health,  food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
when  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose. 

Samples  may  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  if  in  bulk  the  marks,  brands,  or  tags  upon  the 
package,  carton,  container,  wrapper,  or  accompanying  printed  or  written  matter  shall  be  noted.  The 
collector  shall  also  note  the  names  of  the  vendor  and  agent  thru  whom  the  sale  was  actually  made, 
together  with  the  date  of  purchase.    The  collector  shall  purchase  representative  samples. 

A  sample  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part  shall  be  labeled  with  the  identifying 
marks.  All  samples  shall  be  sealed  by  the  collector  with  a  seal  provided  for  the  purpose.  If  the  pack- 
age be  less  than  four  pounds,  or  in  volume  less  than  two  quarts,  three  packages  of  approximately  the  same 
size  shall  be  purchased  and  the  marks  and  tags  upon  each  noted  as  above.  One  sample  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  party  from  whom  purchased  or  to  the  party  guaranteeing  such  merchandise.  One  sample 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  to  such  chemist  or  examiner  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  third  sample  shall  be  held  under  seal  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Regulation  4.    Methods  of  Analysis. 

(Section  4.) 

Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  methods  of  analysis  employed 
shall  be  those  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Regulation  5.  Hearings. 

(Section  4.) 

(a)  When  the  examination  or  analysis  shows  that  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June 
30,  1906,  have  been  violated,  notice  of  that  fact,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  findings,  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  party  or  parties  from  whom  the  sample  was  obtained  or  who  executed  the  guaranty  as  provided  in 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  and  a  date  shall  be  fixt  at  which  such  party  or  parties  may  be 
heard  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  such  other  official  connected  with  the  food  and  drug  inspec- 
tion service  as  may  be  commissioned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  hearings  shall  be  had  at  a  place,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  most  convenient  for  all  parties  concerned.  These  hearings 
shall  be  private  and  confined  to  questions  of  fact.  The  parties  interested  therein  may  appear  in  person  or 
by  attorney  and  may  propound  proper  interrogatories  and  submit  oral  or  written  evidence  to  show  any 
fault  or  error  in  the  findings  of  the  analyst  or  examiner.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  order  a  re- 
examination of  the  sample  or  have  new  samples  drawn  for  further  examination. 

(b)  If  the  examination  or  analysis  be  found  correct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  give  notice  to 
the  United  States  district  attorney  as  prescribed. 

(c)  Any  health,  food,  or  drug  officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5  thereof,  shall  first  submit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  guarantor  or  to  the  party  from  whom  the  sample  was  obtained. 

Regulation  6.  Publication. 

(Section  4.) 

(a)  When  a  judgment  of  the  court  shall  have  been  rendered  there  may  be  a  publication  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  examiner  or  analyst,  together  with  the  findings  of  the  court. 

(b)  This  publication  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  circulars,  notices,  or  bulletins,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  direct,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  judgment. 

(c)  If  an  appeal  be  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  before  such  publication,  notice  of  the 
appeal  shall  accompany  the  publication. 

Regulation  7.    Standards  for  Drugs. 

(Section  7.) 

(a)  A  drug  bearing  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary, 
without  any  further  statement  respecting  its  character,  shall  be  required  to  conform  in  strength,  quality, 
and  purity  to  the  standards  prescribed  or  indicated  for  a  drug  of  the  same  name  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  official  at  the  time. 
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(b)  A  drug  bearing  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary, 
and  branded  to  show  a  different  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  adulter- 
ated if  it  conforms  to  its  declared  standard. 

Regulation  8.    Formulas — Proprietary  Foods. 

(Section  8,  last  paragraph.) 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  are  only  required  to  state  upon  the  label  the  names  and 
percentages  of  the  materials  used,  in  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  find  this  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  freedom  from  adulteration  and  misbranding. 

(b)  The  factories  in  which  proprietary  foods  are  made  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the 
inspection  provided  for  in  Regulation  16. 

Regulation  9.    Form  of  Guaranty. 

(Section  9. ) 

(a)  No  dealer  in  food  or  drug  products  will  be  liable  to  prosecution  if  he  can  establish  that  the 
goods  were  sold  under  a  guaranty  by  the  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer,  or  other  party  residing 
in  the  United  States  from  whom  purchased. 

(b)  A  general  guaranty  may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  and  be  given  a  serial  number,  which  number  shall  appear  on  each  and  every  package  of  goods  sold 
under  such  guaranty  with  the  words,  "  Guaranteed  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906." 

(e)  The  following  form  of  guaranty  is  suggested  : 

I  (we)  the  undersigned  do  hereby  guarantee  that  the  articles  of  foods  or  drugs  manufactured,  packed, 
distributed,  or  sold  by  me  (us)  [specifying  the  same  as  fully  as  possible]  are  not  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906. 

(Signed  in  ink.) 

[Name  and  place  of  business  of  wholesaler,  dealer,  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  other  party.] 

(d)  If  the  guaranty  be  not  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  above,  it  should  identify  and  be 
attached  to  the  bill  of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  schedule  giving  the  names  and  quantities  of  the 
articles  sold. 

ADULTERATION. 

Regulation  10.  Confectionery. 

(Section  7. ) 

(a)  Mineral  substances  of  all  kinds  (except  as  provided  in  Regulation  15)  are  specifically  forbidden 
in  confectionery  whether  they  be  poisonous  or  not. 

(b)  Only  harmless  colors  or  flavors  shall  be  added  to  confectionery. 

(c)  The  term  "narcotic  drugs"  includes  all  the  drugs  mentioned  in  section  8,  food  and  drugs  act, 
June  30,  1906,  relating  to  foods,  their  derivatives  and  preparations,  and  all  other  drugs  of  a  narcotic 
nature. 

Regulation  1 1 .    Substances  Mixt  and  Packed  with  Foods. 

(Section  7,  under  "  Foods.") 

No  substance  may  be  mixt  or  packed  with  a  food  product  which  will  reduce  or  lower  its  quality  or 
strength.  Not  excluded  under  this  provision  are  substances  properly  used  in  the  preparation  of  food 
products  for  clarification  or  refining,  and  eliminated  in  the  further  process  of  manufacture. 

Regulation  12.    Coloring,  Powdering,  Coating,  and  Staining. 

(Section  7,  under  "Foods.") 
(a)  Only  harmless  colors  may  be  used  in  food  products. 

(6)  The  reduction  of  a  substance  to  a  powder  to  conceal  inferiority  in  character  is  prohibited. 

(c)  The  term  "  powdered  "  mears  the  application  of  any  powdered  substance  to  the  exterior  portion 
of  articles  of  food,  or  the  reduction  of  a  substance  to  a  powder. 

(</)  The  term  "  coated"  means  the  application  of  any  substance  to  the  exterior  portion  of  a  food 
product. 

(e)  The  term  "stain"  includes  any  change  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  substance  to  the 
exterior  portion  of  foods  which  in  any  way  alters  their  natural  tint. 
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Regulation  13.    Natural  Poisonous  or  Deleterious  Ingredients. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  "  Foods.") 

Any  food  product  which  contains  naturally  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  does  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  except  when  the  presence  of  such  ingre- 
dient is  due  to  filth,  putrescence,  or  decomposition. 

Regulation  14.   External  Application  of  Preservatives. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  "  Foods,"  proviso.) 

(a)  Poisonous  or  deleterious  preservatives  shall  only  be  applied  externally,  and  they  and  the  food 
products  shall  be  of  a  character  which  shall  not  permit  the  permeation  of  any  of  the  preservative  to  the 
interior,  or  any  portion  of  the  interior,  of  the  product. 

(b)  When  these  products  are  ready  for  consumption,  if  any  portion  of  the  added  preservative  shall 
have  penetrated  the  food  product,  then  the  proviso  of  section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  "Foods,"  shall  not 
obtain,  and  such  food  products  shall  then  be  subject  to  the  regulations  for  food  products  in  general. 

(c)  The  preservative  applied  must  be  of  such  a  character  that,  until  removed,  the  food  products  are 
inedible. 

Regulation  15.   Wholesomeness  of  Colors  and  Preservatives. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  5,  under  "  Foods.") 

(a)  Kespecting  the  wholesomeness  of  colors,  preservatives,  and  other  substances  which  are  added  to 
foods,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  from  chemical  or  other  examination,  under  the 
authority  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  act,  Public  382,  approved  June  30,  1906,  the  names  of  those 
substances  which  are  permitted  or  inhibited  in  food  products  ;  and  such  findings,  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shall  become  a  part  of  these 
regulations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  agricultural  appropriation  act,  Public  382,  approved  June  30,  1906,  the 
principles  which  shall  guide  the  use  of  colors,  preservatives,  and  other  substances  added  to  foods  ;  and 
when  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the 
principles  so  established  shall  become  a  part  of  these  regulations. 

Regulation  16.   Character  of  the  Raw  Materials. 

(Section  7,  paragraph  1,  under  "  Drugs  ; "  paragraph  6,  under  "  Foods." ) 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  shall  examine  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  and  drug  products,  and  determine  whether  any  filthy,  decomposed,  or 
putrid  substance  is  used  in  their  preparation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  such  inspections  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

MISBRANDING. 

Regulation  17.  Label. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  The  term  "label"  applies  to  any  printed,  pictorial,  or  other  matter  upon  or  attached  to  any 
package  of  a  food  or  drug  product,  or  any  container  thereof. 

(b)  The  principal  label  shall  consist,  first,  of  all  words  which  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,. 
1906,  specifically  requires,  to  wit,  the  name  of  the  substance  or  product ;  the  name  of  place  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  case  of  food  compounds  or  mixtures ;  words  which  show  that  the  articles  are  compounds,  mix- 
tures, or  blends  ;  the  words  "compound,"  "  mixture,"  or  "  blend  ;"  or  words  designating  the  substances 
or  their  derivatives  and  proportions  required  to  be  named  in  the  case  of  drugs  and  foods.  All  these 
required  words  shall  appear  upon  the  principal  label  with  no  intervening  descriptive  or  explanatory 
reading  matter.  Second,  if  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture  are  given,  they  shall 
also  appear  upon  the  principal  label.  Third,  elsewhere  upon  the  principal  label  other  matter  may 
appear  in  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer. 

(c)  The  principal  label  on  foods  or  drugs  for  domestic  commerce  shall  be  printed  in  English  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Regulation  19),  with  or  without  the  foreign  label  in  the  language  of  the  country 
where  the  food  or  drug  product  is  produced  or  manufactured.  The  size  of  type  shall  not  be  smaller  than 
8-point  (brevier)  caps  :  Provided,  That  in  case  the  size  of  the  package  will  not  permit  the  use  of  8-point 
cap  type  the  size  of  the  type  may  be  reduced  proportionately. 
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(d)  The  form,  character,  and  appearance  of  the  labels,  except  as  provided  above,  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  manufacturer. 

(e )  Descriptive  matter  upon  the  label  shall  be  free  from  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding 
the  article  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein,  or  quality  thereof,  or  place  of  origin,  which 
is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

(/)  An  article  containing  more  than  one  food  product  or  active  medicinal  agent  is  misbranded  if 
named  after  a  single  constituent. 

In  the  case  of  drugs  the  nomenclature  employed  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the 
National  Formulary  shall  obtain. 

(g)  The  term  "design"  or  "  device"  applies  to  pictorial  matter  of  every  description,  and  to  abbre- 
viations, characters,  or  signs  for  weights,  measures,  or  names  of  substances. 

(h)  The  use  of  any  false  or  misleading  statement,  design,  or  device  shall  not  be  justified  by  any 
statement  given  as  the  opinion  of  an  expert  or  other  person,  appearing  on  any  part  of  the  label,  nor  by 
any  descriptive  matter  explaining  the  use  of  the  false  or  misleading  statement,  design,  or  device. 

(i)  The  regulation  regarding  the  principal  label  will  not  be  enforced  until  October  1,  1907,  in  the 
case  of  labels  printed  and  now  on  hand,  whenever  any  statement  therein  contained  which  is  contrary  to 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  1906,  as  to  character  of  contents,  shall  be  corrected  by  a  supplemental 
label,  stamp,  or  paster.  All  other  labels  now  printed  and  on  hand  may  be  used  without  change  until 
October  1, 1907. 

Regulation  18.    Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer. 

(Section  8.) 

( « )  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer,  or  the  place  where  manufactured,  except  in  case  of 
mixtures  and  compounds  having  a  distinctive  name,  need  not  be  given  upon  the  label,  but  if  given,  must 

be  the  true  name  and  the  true  place.    The  words  "  packed  for  ,"  "distributed  by  ,"  or 

some  equivalent  phrase,  shall  be  added  to  the  label  in  case  the  name  which  appears  upon  the  label  is  not 
that  of  the  actual  manufacturer  or  producer,  or  the  name  of  the  place  not  the  actual  place  of  manufacture 
or  production. 

(6)  When  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  actually  manufactures  or  produces  an  article  of  food  or  drug 
in  two  or  more  places,  the  actual  place  of  manufacture  or  production  of  each  particular  package  need  not 
be  stated  on  the  label  except  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  mention  of  any  such 
place,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  misleads  the  public. 

Regulation  19.    Character  of  Name. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  A  simple  or  unmixt  food  or  drug  product  not  bearing  a  distinctive  name  shall  be  designated 
by  its  common  name  in  the  English  language,  or,  if  a  drug,  by  any  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary.  No  further  description  of  its  components  or  qualities  is  required, 
except  as  to  content  of  alcohol,  morphine,  etc. 

(b)  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  shall  not  be  permitted  in  connection  with  a  food  or  drug 
product  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  that  place,  when  such  name  indicates  that  the  article  was  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  that  place. 

(c)  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  in  connection  with  a  food  or  drug  product  will  not  be  deemed  a 
misbranding  when  by  reason  of  long  usage  it  has  come  to  represent  a  generic  term  and  is  used  to  indicate 
a  style,  type,  or  brand  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  State  or  Territory  where  any  such  article  is  manufactured 
or  produced  shall  be  stated  upon  the  principal  label. 

(d)  A  foreign  name  which  is  recognized  as  distinctive  of  a  product  of  a  foreign  country  shah  not  be 
used  upon  an  article  of  domestic  origin  except  as  an  indication  of  the  type  or  style  of  quality  or  manu- 
facture, and  then  only  when  so  qualified  that  it  can  not  be  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  a  foreign 
article. 

Regulation  20.    Distinctive  Name. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  A  "  distinctive  name  "  is  a  trade,  arbitrary,  or  fancy  name  which  clearly  distinguishes  a  food 
product,  mixture,  or  compound  from  any  other  food  product,  mixture,  or  compound. 

(6)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing  any  single  constituent  of  a  mixture  o* 
compound. 

(c)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  misrepresent  any  property  or  quality  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(d)  A  distinctive  name  shall  give  no  false  indication  of  origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture, 
nor  lead  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or  drug  product. 
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Regulation  21.    Compounds,  Imitations,  or  Blends  Without  Distinctive  Name. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  The  term  "blend"  applies  to  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or 
flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only. 

(fe)  If  any  age  is  stated,  it  shall  not  be  that  of  a  single  one  of  its  constituents,  but  shall  be  the  aver- 
age of  all  constituents  in  their  respective  proportions. 

(c)  Coloring  and  flavoring  can  not  be  used  for  increasing  the  weight  or  bulk  of  a  blend. 

(d)  In  order  that  colors  or  flavors  may  not  increase  the  volume  or  weight  of  a  blend,  they  are  not 
to  be  used  in  quantities  exceeding  1  pound  to  800  pounds  of  the  blend. 

(e)  A  color  or  flavor  can  not  be  employed  to  imitate  any  natural  product  or  any  other  product  of 
recognized  name  and  quality. 

(f)  The  term  "  imitation  "  applies  to  any  mixture  or  compound  which  is  a  counterfeit  or  fraudulent 
simulation  of  any  article  of  food  or  drug. 

Regulation  22.    Articles  without  a  Label. 

(Section  8,  paragraph  1,  under  "Drugs;"  paragraph  1,  under  "Foods.") 

It  is  prohibited  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  food  or  drug  product  bearing  no  label  upon  the  package  or 
no  descriptive  matter  whatever  connected  with  it,  either  by  design,  device,  or  otherwise,  if  said  product 
be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article. 

Regulation  23.    Proper  Branding  not  a  Complete  Guaranty. 

Packages  which  are  correctly  branded  as  to  character  of  contents,  place  of  manufacture,  name  of 
manufacturer,  or  otherwise,  may  be  adulterated  and  hence  not  entitled  to  enter  into  interstate  commerce. 

Regulation  24.    Incompleteness  of  Branding. 

A  compound  shall  be  deemed  misbranded  if  the  label  be  incomplete  as  to  the  names  of  the  required 
ingredients.  A  simple  product  does  not  require  any  further  statement  than  the  name  or  distinctive  name 
thereof,  except  as  provided  in  Regulations  19  (a)  and  28. 

Regulation  25.  Substitution. 

(Sections  7  and  8.) 

(a)  When  a  substance  of  a  recognized  quality  commonly  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  food  or  drug 
product  is  replaced  by  another  substance  not  injurious  or  deleterious  to  health,  the  name  of  the  substi- 
tuted substance  shall  appear  upon  the  label. 

(b)  When  any  substance  which  does  not  reduce,  lower,  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength, 
is  added  to  a  food  or  drug  product,  other  than  that  necessary  to  its  manufacture  or  refining,  the  label  shall 
bear  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Regulation  26.    Waste  Materials. 

(Section  8.) 

When  an  article  is  made  up  of  refuse  materials,  fragments,  or  trimmings,  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
substance  from  which  they  are  derived,  unless  accompanied  by  a  statement  to  that  effect,  shall  be  deemed 
a  misbranding.  Packages  of  such  materials  maybe  labeled  "pieces,"  "stems,"  "trimmings,"  or  with 
some  similar  appellation. 

Regulation  27.    Mixtures  or  Compounds  with  Distinctive  Names. 

(Section  8.    First  proviso  under  "Foods,"  paragraph  1.) 

(a)  The  terms  "  mixtures "  and  "  compounds  "  are  interchangeable  and  indicate  the  results  of 
putting  together  two  or  more  food  products. 

(b)  These  mixtures  or  compounds  shall  not  be  imitations  of  other  articles,  whether  simple,  mixt, 
or  compound,  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  other  articles.  They  shall  bear  a  distinctive  name 
and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  mixture  or  compound  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

(c)  If  the  name  of  the  place  be  one  which  is  found  in  different  States,  Territories,  or  countries,  the 
name  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  country,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  place,  must  be  stated. 
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Regulation  28.    Substances  named  in  Drugs  or  Foods. 

(Section  8.    Second  under  "Drugs;"  second  under  "Foods.") 

(a)  The  term  "  alcohol  "  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl  alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is 
permissible  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  except  as  specified  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
National  Formulary. 

(6)  The  words  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  etc.,  and  the  quantities  and  proportions  thereof,  shall  be 
printed  in  letters  corresponding  in  size  with  those  prescribed  in  Regulation  17,  paragraph  (c). 

(c)  A  drug,  or  food  product  except  in  respect  of  alcohol,  is  misbranded  in  case  it  fails  to  bear  a  state- 
ment on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  heroin,  cocaine,  alpha 
or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

(d)  A  statement  of  the  maximum  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  such  substances  present  will  meet 
the  requirements,  provided  the  maximum  stated  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  average  quantity  or 
proportion. 

(e)  In  case  the  actual  quantity  or  proportion  is  stated  it  shall  be  the  average  quantity  or  proportion 
with  the  variations  noted  in  Regulation  29. 

(/)  The  following  are  the  principal  derivatives  and  preparations  made  from  the  articles  which  are 
required  to  be  named  upon  the  label : 

Alcohol,  Ethyl:  {Cologne  spirits,  Grain  alcohol,  Rectified  spirits,  Spirits,  and  Spirits  of  trine.) 
Derivatives — 

Aldehyde,  Ether,  Ethyl  acetate,  Ethyl  nitrite,  and  Paraldehyde. 
Preparations  containing  alcohol — 
Bitters,  Brandies,  Cordials,  Elixirs,  Essences,  Fluidextracts,  Spirits,  Sirups,  Tinctures,  Tonics, 
Whiskies,  and  Wines. 
Morphine,  Alkaloid  : 
Derivatives — 

Apomorphine,  Dionine,  Peronine,  Morphine  acetate,  Hydrochloride,  Sulphate,  and  other  salts  of 
morphine. 

Preparations  containing  morphine  or  derivatives  of  morphine — 
Bougies,  Catarrh  Snuff,  Chlorodyne,  Compound  powder  of  morphine,  Crayons,  Elixirs,  Granules, 
Pills,  Solutions,  Sirups,  Suppositories,  Tablets,  Triturates,  and  Troches. 
Opium,  Gum  : 

Preparations  of  Opium — 

Extracts,  Denarcotized  opium,  Granulated  opium,  and  Powdered  opium,  Bougies,  Brown  mixture, 
Carminative  mixtures,  Crayons,  Dover's  powder,  Elixirs,  Liniments,  Ointments,  Paregoric, 
Pills,  Plasters,  Sirups,  Suppositories,  Tablets,  Tinctures,  Troches,  Vinegars,  and  Wines. 
Derivatives — 

Codeine  Alkaloid,  Hydrochloride,  Phosphate,  Sulphate,  and  other  salts  of  codeine. 
Preparations  containing  codeine  or  its  salts — 
Elixirs,  Pills,  Sirups,  and  Tablets. 
Cocaine,  Alkaloid  : 
Derivatives — 

Cocaine  hydrochloride,  Oleate,  and  other  salts. 
Preparations  containing  cocaine  or  salts  of  cocaine — 
Coca  leaves,  Catarrh  powders,  Elixirs,  Extracts,  Infusion  of  coca,  Ointments,  Paste  pencils,  Pills, 
Solutions,  Sirups,  Tablets,  Tinctures,  Troches,  and  Wines. 

Heroin  : 

Preparations  containing  heroin — 
Sirups,  Elixirs,  Pills,  and  Tablets. 
Alpha  and  Beta  Eucaine  : 
Preparations — 
Mixtures,  Ointments,  Powders,  and  Solutions. 
Chloroform  : 

Preparations  containing  chloroform — 
Chloranodyne,  Elixirs,  Emulsions,  Liniments,  Mixtures,  Spirits,  and  Sirups. 
Cannabis  Indica  : 

Preparations  of  cannabis  indica — 

'    Corn  remedies,  Extracts,  Mixtures,  Pills,  Powders,  Tablets,  and  Tinctures. 
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Chloral  Hydrate  {Chloral,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890)  : 

Derivatives— 

Chloral  acetophenonoxim,  Chloral  alcoholate,  Chloralamide,  Chloralimide,  Chloral  orthoform, 
Chloralose,  Dormiol,  Hypnal,  and  Uraline. 
Preparations  containing  chloral  hydrate  or  its  derivatives — 

Chloral  camphorate,  Elixirs,  Liniments,  Mixtures,  Ointments,  Suppositories,  Sirups,  and  Tablets. 
Acetanilide  (Antifebrine,  Phenylacetamide)  : 
Derivatives — 

Acetphenetidine,  Citrophen,  Diacetanilide,  Lactophenin,  Methoxy-acetanilide,  Methylacetanilide, 

Para-Iodoacetanilide,  and  Phenacetine. 
Preparations  containing  acetanilide  or  derivatives — 
Analgesics,  Antineuralgics,  Antirheumatics,  Cachets,  Capsules,  Cold  remedies,  Elixirs,  Granular 

effervescing  salts,  Headache  powders,  Mixtures,  Pain  remedies,  Pills,  and  Tablets. 

Regulation  29.   Statement  of  Weight  or  Measure. 

(Section  8.    Third  under  "  Foods.") 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  food  contained  in  a  package  is  not  required.  If 
any  such  statement  is  printed,  it  shall  be  a  plain  and  correct  statement  of  the  average  net  weight  or 
volume,  either  on  or  immediately  above  or  below  the  principal  label,  and  of  the  size  of  letters  specified  in 
Regulation  17. 

(b)  A  reasonable  variation  from  the  stated  weight  for  individual  packages  is  permissible,  provided 
this  variation  is  as  often  above  as  below  the  weight  or  volume  stated.  This  variation  shall  be  determined 
by  the  inspector  from  the  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  exposure  of  the  package 
to  evaporation  or  to  absorption  of  water,  and  the  reasonable  variations  which  attend  the  filling  and 
weighing  or  measuring  of  a  package. 

Regulation  30.   Method  of  Stating  Quantity  or  Proportion. 

(Section  8.) 

In  the  case  of  alcohol  the  expression  "  quantity  "  or  "  proportion  "  shall  mean  the  average  percent- 
age by  volume  in  the  finished  product.  In  the  case  of  the  other  ingredients  required  to  be  named  upon 
the  label,  the  expression  "  quantity  "  or  "  proportion  "  shall  mean  grains  or  minims  per  ounce  or  fluid 
ounce,  and  also,  if  desired,  the  metric  equivalents  therefore,  or  milligrams  per  gram  or  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, or  grams  or  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram  or  per  liter  ;  provided  that  these  articles  shall  not  be 
deemed  misbranded  if  the  maximum  of  quantity  or  proportion  be  stated,  as  required  in  Eegulation  28  (d). 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS. 

Regulation  3 1 .   Preparation  of  Food  Products  for  Export. 

(Section  2.) 

(a)  Food  products  intended  for  export  may  contain  added  substances  not  permitted  in  foods 
intended  for  interstate  commerce,  when  the  addition  of  such  substances  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  food  products  are  to  be  exported  and  when  such  substances  are  added  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  foreign  purchaser  or  his  agent. 

(b)  The  exporter  is  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  that  goods  have  been  prepared  or  packed  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  to  which  said  goods  are  intended  to  be  shipped,  but  such 
shipment  is  made  at  his  own  risk. 

(c)  Food  products  for  export  under  this  regulation  shall  be  kept  separate  and  labeled  to  indicate 
that  they  are  for  export. 

(d)  If  the  products  are  not  exported  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  interstate  commerce. 

Regulation  32.   Imported  Food  and  Drug  Products. 

(Section  11.) 

(a)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  official  inspection  of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  they  are  not  dangerous 
to  health,  and  each  package  of  such  articles  shall  bear  a  label  which  shall  identify  it  as  covered  by  the 
certificate,  which  certificate  shall  accompany  or  be  attached  to  the  invoice  on  which  entry  is  made. 

(b)  The  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  official  position  of  the  inspector  and  the  character  of  the 
inspection. 
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(c)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  as  well  as  all  other  food  and  drug  products  of  a  kind  forbidden 
entry  into  or  forbidden  to  be  sold,  or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in  which  made  or  from  which 
exported,  will  be  refused  admission. 

(d)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  which  have  been  inspected  and  passed  thru  the  customs  may? 
if  identity  is  retained,  be  transported  in  interstate  commerce. 

Regulation  33.  Declaration. 

(Section  11.) 

(a)  All  invoices  of  food  or  drug  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  shall  have  attached  to  them 
a  declaration  of  the  shipper,  made  before  a  United  States  consular  officer,  as  follows  : 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  am  the  of  the  merchan- 

(Manufuctnrer,  agent,  or  shipper.) 

dise  herein  mentioned  and  described,  and  that  it  consists  of  food  or  drug  products  which  contain  no  added 

substances  injurious  to  health. 

These  products  were  grown  in    and  manufactured  in  by  during  the 

(Country.)  (Country.)  (  Name  of  manufacturer.) 

year  ,  and  are  exported  from    and  consigned  to  ■   The  products  bear  no  false  labels  or 

(City.)  (City.) 

marks,  contain  s™e  added  coloring  matter  or  preservative  - —  — -,  and  are  not  of  a  character  to  cause 

(Name  of  added  color  or  preservative.) 

prohibition  or  restriction  in  the  country  where  made  or  from  which  exported. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  ,  19  — . 

(Signed)  :  . 

(b)  In  the  case  of  importations  to  be  entered  at. New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports  where  food  and  drug  inspection  laboratories  shall  be  estab- 
lished, this  declaration  shall  be  attached  to  the  invoice  on  which  entry  is  made.  In  other  cases  the 
declaration  shall  be  attached  to  the  copy  of  the  invoice  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Regulation  34.  Denaturing. 

(Section  11.) 

Unless  otherwise  declared  on  the  invoice  or  entry,  all  substances  ordinarily  used  as  food  products 
will  be  treated  as  such.  Shipments  of  substances  ordinarily  used  as  food  products  intended  for  technical 
purposes  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  stating  that  fact,  and  must  be  so  denatured  as  to  prevent 
their  use  as  foods. 

Regulation  35.    Bond,  Imported  Foods,  and  Drugs. 

(Section  11.) 

Unexamined  packages  of  food  and  drug  products  may  be  delivered  to  the  consignee  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  examination  to  determine  whether  the  same  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  upon  the 
execution  of  a  penal  bond  by  the  consignee  in  the  sum  of  the  invoice  value  of  such  goods  with  the  duty 
added,  for  the  return  of  the  goods  to  customs  custody. 

Regulation  36.    Notification  of  Violation  of  the  Law. 

(Section  11.) 

If  the  sample  on  analysis  or  examination  be  found  not  to  comply  with  the  law,  the  importer  shall  be 
notified  of  the  nature  of  the  violation,  the  time  and  place  at  which  final  action  will  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  shipment,  and  that  he  may  be  present,  and  submit  evidence,  which  evi- 
dence (Form  15) ,  with  a  sample  of  the  article,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  by  report  card  (Forms  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20). 

Regulation  37.    Appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Remuneration. 

(Section  11.) 

All  applications  for  relief  from  decisions  arising  under  the  execution  of  the  law  should  be  addrest 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  all  vouchers  or  accounts  for  remuneration  for  samples  shall  be  riled 
with  the  chief  of  the  inspection  laboratory,  who  shall  forward  the  same,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  action. 
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Regulation  38.    Shipment  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(Section  11.) 

The  time  allowed  the  importer  for  representations  regarding  the  shipment  may  be  extended  at  his 
request  to  permit  him  to  secure  such  evidence  as  he  desires,  provided  that  this  extension  of  time  does  not 
entail  any  expense  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
data  secured  in  inspecting  the  sample  and  such  evidence  as  may  have  been  submitted  by  the  manu- 
facturers or  importers,  it  appears  that  the  shipment  can  not  be  legally  imported  into  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  deliver  the  shipment 
in  question  to  the  consignee,  and  to  require  its  reshipment  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


Regulation  39.    Application  of  Regulations. 

These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  domestic  meat  and  meat  food  products  which  are  prepared, 
transported,  or  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  the  meat-inspection  law  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  thereunder. 

Regulation  40.    Alteration  and  Amendment  of  Regulations. 

These  regulations  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  adopted. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Victor  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1906. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS,  U.  S.  PHARMACOPOEIA  (8th  Rev.) 

MAY  1st,  1907. 


The  passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  190G,  made  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  the  stand- 
ard for  official  substances  and  forced  a  compliance  with  its  requirements,  and  in  consequence  many  communications  were 
received  by  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  requesting  modifications  in  the  official  text.  The  follow- 
ing printed  list  of  additions  and  corrections  was  issued  May  1,  1907,  and  is  inserted  here,  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory  may  consult  it  with  advantage. 
Page  lviii  insert 


Products  and  Preparations  Made  on  a  Large  Scale. — 

In  the  manufacture  of  products  and  preparations  on  the 
large  scale,  deviation  from  the  official  processes  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  products  must  conform  to  the  official 
requirements  as  determined  by  the  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, 8th  Revision,  and  the  finished  preparations  must 
be  identical  with  those  made  by  the  official  processes. 

Tests  for  Diluted  Acids  and  Exsiccated  Salts. — 

Where  a  requirement  is  made  in  official  descriptions  quoted 
from  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  8th  Rev.,  that  a  diluted  acid  "shall 
respond  to  the  reactions  and  tests"  given  under  the  cor- 
responding stronger  acid,  or  where  similar  language  is 
employed,  it  is  understood  that  the  diluted  acid  shall  be 
brought  to  the  strength  of  the  stronger  acid  before  testing, 
or  that  the  quantities  used  in  testing  the  diluted  acid  be  so 
adjusted  that  it  will  conform  to  the  same  standards  as 
those  established  for  the  stronger  acid.  In  the  official 
descriptions  of  dried  or  exsiccated  salts,  where  similar  lan- 
guage is  employed,  it  is  understood  that  the  exsiccated 
salt,  before  testing,  shall  have  the  proper  allowance  made 
for  the  water  it  has  lost  during  the  process  of  exsiccation. 

Solubility  Tests. — In  the  solubility  tests  quoted  from 
the  U.  S.  Pharm.,  8th  Rev.,  slight  mechanical  impurities, 
fragments  of  filter  paper,  fibre  and  minute  traces  of  allow- 
able insoluble  impurities,  permitted  by  other  tests  for  the 
same  substance,  but  which  interfere  with  the  transparency 
of  the  solution,  are  not  to  be  construed  as  vitiating  the  test 
for  solubility. 

Page  9,  line  32,  2nd  col.,  insert  "about"  before  "0.790" 
and  in  line  36,  2nd  col.,  change  "at  56.5°  C.  (133.7°  F.)"  to 
"from  56°  to  57°  C.  (132.8°  to  134.6°  F.)" 

Page  21,  line  49,  1st  col.,  change  "121.4°  C.  (250.5°  F.)." 
to  "from  120°  to  122°  C.  (248°  to  251.6°  F.)." 

Page  24,  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  1st  col.,  change  to  "  (1  in  20) 
should  not  at  once  become  more  than  slightly  cloudy 
after  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (limit  of 
sulphates);  nor  immediately  more  than  opalescent  by 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  with  nitric  acid 
(limit  of  chlorides);  it  should  not  be  precipitated  by 
ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (absence  of  calcium);" 

Page  27,  omit  lines  11  to  15,  2nd  col.,  inclusive,  and  lines 
59  to  63,  2nd  col.,  inclusive,  change  from  "No."  to  "iron)." 
inclusive,  to  read:  "No.  121),  omitting  the  subsequent 
addition  of  ammonia  water."  Line  56,  2nd  co!.,  change 
"10"  to"20" 

Page 29,  line  58,  2nd  col.,  change  "  83.7  "  to"  from  83  to  86" 

Page  31,  lines  44,  45,  and  46,  1st  col.,  change  "Barium" 
to  "acid)"  inclusive,  to  "Ten  Cc.  of  the  Acid  should 
not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly  cloudy  by  the 
addition  of  1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (limit  of 
sulphuric  acid)"    Line  52,  1st  col.,  change  "1"  to  "8.3" 

Page  33,  lines  21  and  22,  2nd  col.,  replace  by  "Ten  Cc. 
of  the  Acid  should  not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly 
cloudy  by  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride 
T.S.  (limit  of  sulphuric" 

Page  45,  lines  22  to  30  inclusive,  2nd  col.,  from  "If"  to 
"acids)."  inclusive,  replace  by  "If  10  Cc.  of  the  Acid  be 
neutralized  with  ammonia  water,  not  more  than  a 
slight  precipitate  should  result,  and  after  filtering, 
the  filtrate  should  not  become  turbid  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  sulphate  T.S.  (limit  of  barium)." 

Page  48,  line  16,  2nd  col.,  after  "tralization"  insert  "at 
boiling  temperature"  Line  54,  1st  col.,  change  "10" 
to  "  20  " 

Page  57,  line  5,  2nd  col.,  change  "about  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.)" 
to  "from  9°  to  4°  C.(  (48.2°  to  39.2°  F.)"  Line  14,  2nd  col., 
change  "the  ordinary  temperature"   to  "25°  C.  (77°  F.)" 

Page  59,  lines  47  and  4S,  2nd  col.,  omit  "barium  chloride 
T.S.  (absence  of  sulphuric  acid),  or  by"  Line  55,  2nd  col., 
between  "  acids)."  and  "If"  insert:  If  0.1  Cc.  of  the 
Acid  be  diluted  with  water  to  7  Cc.  and  1  Cc.  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.  be  added,  no  cloudiness  or  precipitate 
should  appear  within  30  seconds  (limit  of  sulphuric 
acid)."  Line  58,  2nd  col.,  change  "10  Cc.  of  a  cold  satur- 
ated solution  of  sodium  chloride  "  to  "  a  cold,  saturated 
aqueous  solution,  containing  5  Gm.  of  sodium 
chloride  " 

Page  63,  line  19,  2nd  col.,  change  "potassium"  to  "sod- 
ium" 


Page  76,  line  2,  1st  col.,  change  "several  minutes,"  to 
"four  hours," 

Page  80,  2nd  col.,  bottom  line  and  Page  81,  1st  col., 
lines  1,  2  and  3,  from  "Soluble"  to  "alcohol;"  inclu- 
sive, change  to:  "Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77  F.),  and  in  boiling  water  and  boiling 
alcohol ;" 

Page  81,  line  10,  1st  col.,  change  "0.2"  to  "0.6" 

Page  84,  line  19,  2nd  col.,  change  "135°  C.  (275°  F.)"  to 
"from  168°  to  170°  C.  (334.4°  to  338°  F.)" 

Page  85,  line  18,  1st  col.,  change  "remain  unaffected" 

to  "show  but  a  faint  turbidity"  and  Line  19,  1st  col., 

change  "absence"  to  "limit"  Line  30,  1st  col.,  change 
' '  10"  to  "20" 

Page  92,  1st  col.,  line  34,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to 
"Cochineal"  Line  52,  change  "10"  to  "25"  Line  55, 
change  "40"  to  "25"  Second  col.,  line  3,  change  "hema- 
toxylin" to  "cochineal"  Line  5,  change  "violet"  to 
"pink"  Lines  6,  7  and  8,  omit  "the  transition  stages  being 
as  follows:  first  yellow,  then  green,  finally  passing  into 
violet." 

Page  101,  line  28,  1st  col.,  change  "0.885"  to  "0.895" 
Line  29,  1st  col.,  change  "7  "  to  "9  "  Line  32,  1st  col.,  change 
"about  72°  C.  (161.6°  F.)"  to  "from  72°  to  77°  C.  (161.6° 
to  170.6°  F.)  " 

Page  102,  line  23,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.918"  to  "0.911  to 
0.916" 

Page  117,  lines  34  to  39  inclusive,  2nd  col.,  from"Aloin" 
to  "F.)."  inclusive  change  to  "Aloin  from  Curacao  Aloes 
is  almost  completely  soluble  in  120  parts  of  water, 
15  parts  of  alcohol,  and  55  parts  of  acetone."  Lines 
39  to  42  inclusive,  2nd  col.,  omit  from  "The"  to  "F.)." 

Page  121,  lines  27  to  30  inclusive,  1st  col.,  omit  from  the 
word  "and"  to  "alum)."  Line  38,  1st  col.,  change  "20" 
to  "150" 

Page  123,  line  60,  2nd  col.,  after  "acid"  insert  "and  130 
Cc.  of  water" 

Page  125,  1st  col.,  line  23,  change  "10"  to  "20"  Line 
30,  change  "20"  to  "150  " 

Page  128,  line  29,  1st  col.,  change  "  25  "  to  "  28  " 

Page  129,  line  59,  1st  col.,  change  "100"  to  "150" 

Page  133,  1st  col.,  line  3,  change  "2"  to  "3"  and  "50" 
to  "80"  Line  7,  omit  "completely"  Lines  31  and  32, 
change  "more  strongly  heated,  should  be  volatilized  (ab- 
sence" to  "ignited  should  yield  not  more  than  0.0005 
Gm.  of  non-volatile  residue  (limit"  Line  24,  1st  col., 
change  "20"  to  "150" 

Page  134,  line  29,  2nd  col.,  change  "100"  to  "150" 

Page  140,  lines  58  and  59,  2nd  col.,  omit  sentence  beginning 
"It  boils  " 

Page  148,  line  16,  2nd  col.,  after  "  (230°  F.)"  insert  "in  a 
vacuum" 

Page  149,  line  8,  1st  col.,  change  "Two  Gm."  to  "If  0.1 
Gm."  Line  9,  1st  col.,  change  the  word  "when"  to  "be" 
Line  10,  1st  col.,  insert  before  "should"  the  words  "the 

solution" 

Page  159,  line  60,  2nd  col.,  omit  "and  melts  at  263°  C. 
(507°  F.)." 

Page  170,  lines  2  to  10  inclusive,  1st  col.,  from  "On"  to 
"substances)."  inclusive,  change  to  "If  0.1  Cc.  Of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  V.S.  be  added  to 
10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  which  has  been  slightly 
supersaturated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  pink 
color  should  not  be  completely  destroyed  within  ten 
minutes  (limit  of  readily  oxldizable  substances)." 
Omit  lines  10  to  14  inclusive,  1st  col.,  from  "  If  "  to  "acid)." 

Page  177,  line  56,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.075"  to  "0.050" 

Page  180,  lines  35  and  36,  1st  col.,  omit  "to"  and  "  1  Cc. 
of  ammonia  water  be  added  and  the  mixture" 

Page  189,  lines  8  and  9,  2nd  col.,  change  "no  residue 
should  be  left  (absence  of  foreign  salts)."  to  "not  more 
than  0.1  percent,  of  residue  should  remain  (limit  of 
foreign  salts)." 

lix 
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Page  193,  line  40,  1st  col.,  omit  "and  completely"  and 
line  42,  omit  ' '  or  chloride "  and  insert  before  the  word 
"When":  "  If  0.2  Gm.  of  the  Oxide  be  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
ture of  1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  2  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  added,  and  the  liquid  diluted 
to  60  Cc,  then  10  Cc.  of  this  solution  should  not  imme- 
diately become  cloudy  upon  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of 
nitric  acid  (limit  of  chloride)." 

Page  197,  lines  10  and  11,  2nd  col.,  change  "has  a  yellow 
color,  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper"  to  "should  be  colorless 
to  yellow" 

Page  208,  line  38,  2nd  col.,  change  "10"  to  "15" 

Page  225,  line  42,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.35"  to  "0.3" 

Page  226,  line  14,  1st  col.,  change  "0.5"  to  "0.45" 

Page  228,  line  13,  1st  col.,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to 
"Cochineal"  Line  59,  change  "hematoxylin"  to  "Cochi- 
neal" 

Page  229,  line  44,  2nd  col.,  change  " phenolphthalein  "  to 
'rosolic  acid"  Lines  54  and  55,  2nd  col.,  change  "  phenol- 
phthalein" to  "rosolic  acid" 

Page  237,  line  47,  2nd  col.,  change  "58"  to  "56"  and 
"GO"  to  "58" 

Page  238,  lines  29  and  30,  1st  col.  omit  "and  permanent 
in  the  air."  Lines  44  to  49,  1st  col.,  to  the  word  "nitrate)." 
inclusive,  replace  by  "If  0.01  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  mixed 
with  1  Cc.  of  water,  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  the 
mixture  cooled  and  then  5  Cc.  of  ferrous  sulphate 
T.S.  carefully  poured  over  it,  without  mixing,  no  red 
or  brown  zone  should  appear  within  5  minutes 
(limit  Of  nitrate)."  Line  3,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.58"  to 
"0.56"  Line  4,  2nd  col.,  change"0.6"  to"0.58"  Line  14, 
2nd  col.,  change  "  48  "  to  "46  percent,  nor  more  than  50 ' ' 

Page  238,  three  bottom  lines,  2nd  col.,  and — 

Page  239,  lines  1  to  4,  1st  col.,  inclusive,  replace  by  "If 

0.01  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  1  Cc.  of  water,  5 
Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  mixture  cooled  and 
then  5  Cc.  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.  carefully  poured 
over  it,  without  mixing,  no  red  or  brown  zone  should 
appear  within  5  minutes  (limit  of  nitrate)."  Line  24, 
change  "0.48"  to  "0.46  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.50" 

Page  241,  line  29,  2nd  col.,  after  "acid"  insert '  'and"  Line 
30,  2nd  col.,  change  "added,  and  this  mixture"  to  "the 

mixture  filtered,  and  the  filtrate" 

Page  248,  lines  58  and  59,  2nd  col.,  change  "2.990  to 
3.000  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)."  to  "about  3.016  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.)."  Line  59,  2nd  col.,  after"  Boiling  point,"  insert " about " 

Page  244,  line  38,  2nd  col.,  change  "64"  to  "66" 

Page  245,  2nd  col.,  line  4,  change  "five  minutes"  to  "one 
minute"  Line  5,  change  "absence"  to  "limit"  Line  17, 
change  "0.2"  to  "0.05"  Line  18,  change  "0.3"  to  "0.1" 
Line  36,  change  "0.64"  to  "0.66" 

Page  247,  line  30,  1st  col.,  change  "a"  after  "produce"  to 
"more  than  a  slight"  Line  31,  change  "absence"  to 
"limit" 

Page  253,  line  34,  1st  col.,  insert  before  "Its"  "when 
dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  to  constant  weight." 

Page  257,  lines  58  to  61,  1st  col.,  from  "Soluble"  to 
"tures."  inclusive,  change  to  "Very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol." 

Page  258,  line  63,  1st  col.,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 

Page  259,  1st  col.,  line  10,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 
Line  14,  change  "a  trace"  to  "0.1  percent." 

Page  260,  lines  4  to  8,  2nd  col.,  from  "The"  to  "acid." 
inclusive,  change  to  ' '  The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20 ) 
yields  with  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  One  Gm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of 
water,  should  not  require  the  addition  of  more  than 
1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  to  pro- 
duce a  pink  color  (phenolphthalein  being  used  as 
indicator)." 

Page  261,  lines  56  and  57,  2nd  col.,  change  "Two  Gm.  of 
Calcium  Phosphate"  to  "Five  Cc.  of  a  solution  (1  in  10) 
of  Calcium  Phosphate,  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid" 

Page  270,  line  48,  2nd  col.,  change  "60"  to  "55" 

Page  271,  1st  col.,  line  50,  change  "2.08"  to  "1.9"  Line 
57,  change  "60"  to  "55" 

Page  318,  1st  col.,  line  22,  change  "0.938"  to  "0.935" 
Line  24,  change  "45°"  to  "42°"  and  "113°"  to  -'107 .6°" 

Page  324,  2nd  col.,  line  61,  after  "Chloral  "  insert  "  (1  in 
20)"  Line  65,  before  "acidulated"  insert  "slightly" 


Page  325,  lines  2  to  9,  1st  col.,  omit  from  "If"  to 
"  alcoholate)." 

Page  327,  line  41,  1st  col.,  change  "glass-"  to  "well-" 
Page  331,  line  23,  1st  col.,  change  "twenty"  to  "five" 

Page  357,  2nd  col.,  line  38,  change  "200"  to  "400"  Line 

39,  change  "125"  to  "250"  change  "25"  to  "50  "Line  51, 
change  "100"  to  "200" 

Page  363  ,  2nd  col.,  line  36,  before  "solidify,"  insert 
"partially"  Line  54,  change  "phenolphthalein"  to  "ros- 
olic acid"  Line  64,  change  "phenolphthalein"  to  "rosolic 
acid  " 

Page  371,  line  52,  1st  col.,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to- 
' '  Cochineal"  Line  30,  2nd  col.,  change  "hematoxylin"  to 
' '  cochineal" 

Page  378,  line  5,  2nd  col.,  change  "88"  to  "120" 

Page  380,  line  13,  2nd  col.,  before  "is"  insert  "  (1  in  20)" 
and  before  "to"  insert  "or  faintly  acid" 

Page  381,  line  6,  1st  col.,  change  "0.55"  to  "0.45" 

Page  384,  line  23,2nd  col.,  change  "nitric"  to  "hydro- 
Chloric  " 

Page  399,  1st  col.,  line  33,  change  "2.8"  to  "  3.2  "  Line 
88,  change  "4  drops"  to  "1  drop"  Line  39,  change  "  1  Cc." 
to  "3  Cc." 

Page  403,  line  23,  1st  col.,  change  "  1.072"  to  "1.078" 
Lines  13  to  17,  2nd  col.,  from  "On"  to  "oils)."  change  to 
' '  Two  Cc.  of  Creosote  should  require  not  less  than 
10  Cc,  nor  more  than  18  Cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydrox- 
ide V.S.  to  produce  a  clear,  pale  yellow  liquid,  which 
remains  unclouded  on  diluting  with  50  Cc  of  water 
(absence  of  neutral  oils)." 

Page  406,  1st  col.,  line  22,  insert  after  "gravity  :  "  "from 
1.036  to"  Line  27  change  "It  boils  at  from"  to  "  When 
distilled,  90  per-cent .  of  the  Cresol  should  boil  between  " 
Lines  32  to  37,  omit  from  "If  "  to"  phenol)."  inclusive. 

Page  413,  line  27,  2nd  col.,  before  "a"  insert  "and 
ignition" 

Page  438,  line  60,  1st  col.,  change  ' '  Hematoxylin "  to- 
''Cochineal"  Line  39,  2nd  col.,  change  "hematoxylin"  to 
' '  cochineal " 

Page  454,  line  29,  1st  col.,  change  "0.925"  to  "from, 
0.921  to  0.923" 

Page  470,  line  33,  2nd  col.,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to- 
' '  Cochineal" 

Page  471,  line  14,  1st  col.,  change  "hematoxylin"  to 

' '  cochineal" 

Page  486,  line  38,  1st  col.,  after  "Erlenmeyer  flask," 
insert  "add  a  little  more  sand  to  the  dish  and,  by 
rubbing,  remove  any  adherent  extract,  which  trans- 
fer to  the  flask," 

Page  488,  1st  col.,  lines  50  and  55,  change  ' '  1.4"  to  "1.0" 

Page  493,  lines  2  to  10,  2nd  col.,  from  "If"  to  "bonate." 
inclusive,  change  to  "If  1.15  Gm.  of  Saccharated  Ferrous 
Carbonate  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  (1  to  5)  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water  to 
about  100  Cc.  it  should  require  not  less  than  15  Cc 
of  tenth-normal  potassium  dichromate  V.S.  for  com- 
plete oxidation,  potassium  ferricyanide  T.S.  being 
used  as  indicator  (corresponding  to  not  less  than  15 
percent,  of  ferrous  carbonate)." 

Page  498,  line  43,  1st  col.,  change  "a  slightly"  to  "an" 

Page  499,  line  14,  1st  col.,  change  " neutral "  to  "acid'* 

Page  511,  1st  col.,  line  30,  change  "2"  to  8"  Line  32, 
change  "  1 "  to  "2 " 

Page  519,  line  14,  2nd  col.,  after  "acid"  insert  "in  a 
test-flask  (see  page  1707)," 

Page  520,  1st  col.,  line  11,  change  " slowly  add"  to  "add 
a  few  drops  of  starch  T.S.  followed  by"  Line  12,  before 
"with"  insert  "added  Slowly,"  Lines  12  and  13,  change 
'  'last  trace  of  brown  color"  to  "blue  or  greenish  color" 

Page  526,  1st  col.,  line  47,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to 
'  '  Cochineal"  Line 54,  change  "  10"  to  "25"  Line 56,  change 
'  '  40"  to  "25"  Second  col.,  Line  12,  change  "hematoxylin" 
to  "cochineal"  Line  14,  change  "violet"  to  "pink" 
Lines  15  to  17,  omit  "the  transition  stages  being  as  follows: 
first  yellow,  then  green,  finally  passing  into  violet." 

Page  528,  1st  col.,  line  32,  change  "0.5"  to  "0.4"  Line 

40,  change  " Hematoxylin ",  to  "Cochineal"  Second  col., 
lines  6  and  7,  change  "hematoxylin"  to  "cochineal" 

Page  533,  line  57,  1st  col.,  change  "120°  C.  (248°  F.)"' 
to  "110°  C.  (230°  F.)" 
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Ixi 


Page  534,  line  43,  2nd  col  change  "Hematoxylin"  to 
"Cochineal" 

Page  535,  line  15,  1st  col.,  change  "hematoxylin"  to 
'cochineal"  Line  31,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.5"  to"0.4" 

Page  546,  2nd  col.,  line  2,  change  "1.75"  to  "1.5"  Line 
9,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to  "Cochineal"  Line  15,  after 
"V.S."  insert  "and  20  Cc.  of  distilled  water"  Line  39, 
change  "hematoxylin"  to  "cochineal"  Lines  41  to  43, 
change  "to  just  cause  the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  to 
turn  purple"  to  "until  a  pink  color  is  produced" 

Page  564,  line  57,  1st  col.,  change  "0.35"  to  "0.25" 

Page  603,  1st  col.,  line  11,  change  "1.140"  to  "from 
1.110  to  1.114"  Line21,  before  "Turbidity"  insert  "Perma- 
nent" Line  24,  change  "7  Cc.  of  sodium  hydroxide  T. 
S. "  to  "2  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (15  per- 
cent.)" Line  20,  insert  "nearly"  before  "white  maes." 
and  insert  "Much"  before  "Coloration"  Line  27,  omit 
"white"  Lines  29  to  33,  omit  from  "One"  to  "creosote)." 
inclusive. 

Page  624,  line  48,  2nd  col.,  after  "evaporation"  insert 
"and  gentle  ignition" 

Page  626,  line  55,  2nd  col.,  change  "99.5"  to  "98.5" 

Page  629,  line  48,  2nd   col.,  change  "no  appreciable"  to 

"not  more  than  0.05  percent,  of" 

Page  633,  lines  12  to  14,  1st  col.,  from  "and"  to  "solu- 
tions." inclusive,  change  to  "soluble  in  diluted  nitric 
acid,  forming  a  clear  solution,  or  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  in  10)  with  faint  opalescence." 

Page  639,  lines  39  to  43,  1st  col.,  from  "If"  to  "oride)." 
inclusive,  change  to  "If  0.1  Gm.  of  the  powder  be  digested 
with  20  Cc.  of  warm  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
filtrate  should  not  be  affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
T.S.  (limit  of  mercuric  oxide)." 

Page  645,  2nd  col.,  line  33,  change  "  179.7°  C.  (355.5°  F.) 
to  "from  191°  to  192°  C.  (375.8°  to  377.6°  F.)"  Line  62, 
change  "no"  to  "but  a  faint  yellow" 

Page  647,  1st  col.,  lines  27  to  31,  change  to  "white  pris- 
matic crystals  having  an  acrid,  nauseous,  and  bitter 
taste;  deliquescent  on  exposure  to  the  air."  Line  61, 
change  "no"  to  "but  a  faint  yellow" 

Page  660,  line  34,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.1"  to  "0.2" 

Page  669,  line  33,  2nd  col.,  change  "2"  to  "1.75" 

Page  674,  2nd  col.,  line  21,  change  "Hematoxylin"  to 
"Cochineal"  Line  64,  change  "hematoxylin"  to  "coch- 
ineal" 

Page  675,  2nd  col.,  line  46,  change  "8"  to  "7"  Line  46, 
change  "but  not  more  than  1.5  percent,  of  resin"  to  "of 

which  not  more  than  15  percent,  should  be" 

Page714,  line  14,  2nd  col.,  change"about  1.282"  to"from 
1.280  to  1.290" 

Page  719,  line  36,  2nd  col.,  change  "about  1.432"  to 
"from  1.430  to  1.450" 

Page  720,  line  47,  1st  col.,  change  "cool"  to  "moder- 
ately warm"  Line  50,  2nd  col.,  change  "1.075  to  1.078" 
to  "from  1.075  to  1.081" 

Page  721,  1st  col.,  lines  13  and  14,  from  "should"  to 
"impurities."  inclusive,  change  to  "should  leave  not 
more  than  0.05  percent,  of  residue  (limit  of  fixed 

impurities)."  Line  18,  change  "0.5"  to  "1"  Line  19, 
change  "0.1  "  to  "0.2 "  Second  col.,  line  43,  change  "ten" 
to  ' '  thirty  " 

Page  742,  line  4,  2nd  col.,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 

Page  743,  line  48,  1st  col.,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 

Page  744,  line  12,  2nd  col.,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 

Page  745,  2nd  col.,  lines  21  and  22,  change  "is  neutral" 
to  "(1  in  20)  is  faintly  alkaline"  Line  45,  omit  "anhy- 
drous" After  "Citrate"  insert  "dried  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.) " 
Line  60,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 

Page  746,  line  41,  2nd  col.,  change  "  slightly  reddens  blue" 
to  "  (1  in  20)  should  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid  to" 

Page  747,  line  24,  1st  col.,  change  " absence "  to  "limit" 

Page  752,  line  61,  1st  col.,  change  "0.001"  to  "0.01" 
Line  6,  2nd  col.,  after  "acid"  insert  "and  130  Cc.  Of 
water  " 

Page  754,  2nd  col.,  line  46,  change  "0.005"  to  "0.04" 
Line  60,  after  "acid"  insert  "and  100  Cc.  of  water" 

Page  757,  line  38,  1st  col.,  change  "0.85"  to  "1.1" 

Page  761,  line  8,  2nd  col.,  change  "neutral"  to  "acid" 

Page  763,  1st  col.,  line  11,  change  "20"  to  "100"  Line 
15,  change  "absence"  to  "limit" 


Page  779,  1st  col.,  lines  9  to  13  inclusive,  omit  "  a  bulky, 
white,  crystalline  precipitate  will  be  produced;  then,  if  the 
test-tube,  loosely  corked,  be  allowed  to  stand  in  boiling 
water  for  about  five  minutes,  with  occasional  agitation,  the 
precipitate  should  dissolve,  and  form"  Line  14  after  "solu- 
tion" insert  "should  result" 

Page  786,  1st  col.,  line  12,  after  "heated  "  insert  "slowly  " 
Line  14,  change  "then"  to  "when  heated  rapidly  it" 
Line  65,  omit  "colorless" 

Page  792,  lines  4  and  5,  1st  col.,  omit  "and  the  remaining 
two  at  130°  C.  (266°  P.)" 

Page  833,  2nd  col.,  line  40,  change  "0.985"  to  "0.988" 
Line  41,  after  "being"  insert  "up  to" 

Page  839,  line  20,  1st  col.,  change  "0.905  to  0.915"  to 
"0.900  to  0.910" 

Page  841,  lines  18  to  23,  1st  col.,  omit  from  "Specific" 
to  "F.)" 

Page  843,  line  7,  2nd  col.,  omit  "Soluble  in  2  volumes  of 
alcohol." 

Page  844,  line  54,  2nd   col.,  change  "  about   +50°"  to 

'  'not  below  +45°" 

Page  846,  line  59.  1st  col.,  change  " — 5°  C.  (23°  F.)"  to 
"—3°  C.  (26.6°  F.)." 

Page  849,  lines  48  and  49,  2nd  col.,  omit  from  "Soluble" 
to ' '  alcohol."  inclusive. 

Page  850,  line  61,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.880  to  0.892"  to 
"0.875  to  0.910" 

Page  851,  2nd  col.,  line  24,  change"  +  60°"  to  "  +58°" 
Lines  40  amd  41,  change  "  phenolphthalein "  to  "rosoliC 
acid"  Line  51,  change  "phenolphthalein"  to  "rosoliC 
acid" 

Page  853,  line  19,  2nd  col.,  change  "8"  to  "6" 

Page  854,  line  11,  1st  col.,  change  " — 25°"  to  "—20°" 

Page  868,  2nd  col.,  line  36,  change  "180"  to  "183"  Line 
47,  change  "86"  to  "84" 

Page  872,  1st  col.,  line  29,  change  "5"  to  "2.5"  Line  31, 
change  "  15  "  to  "  10  " 

Page  875,  lines  40,  41  and  42,  2nd  col.,  omit  from  "  Soluble' ' 
to  "paper."  inclusive. 

Page  886,  2nd  col,  line  6,  change  "212  to  218"  to  "203 
to  215"  Line  17,  change  "102"  to  "103"  and  "105"  to 
"109" 

Page  903,  line  32,  2nd  col.,  change  "six"  to  "sixteen" 
and  omit  "or  over  night  " 

Page  911,  line  25,  1st  col.,  after  "percentage"  insert 
"powdered  sugar  of  milk  or  acacia" 

Page  912,  line  39,  1st  col.,  after"  test-tube"  insert  '  'diluted 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  water,"  Line  35,  2nd 
col.,  change  "120"  to  "200"  Line  47,  2nd  col.,  change 
"2"  to  "4" 

Page  915,  1st  col.,  line  33,  change  "  123°  C."  to  "121°  C." 
Line  34,  change  "253.4°"  to  "249.8°" 

Page  924,  lines  26  to  33,  1st  col.,  omit  from  "If"  to 
"impurities)."  inclusive. 

Page  927,  2nd  col.,  line  5,  change  "40°  C.  (104°  F.)"  to 
"39°  C.  (102.2°  F.)"  Lines  5  to  9,  from  "Phenol"  to 
"Phenol."  inclusive,  change  to  "Phenol  should  have  a 
boiling  point  from  178°  to  182°  C.  (352.4°  to  359.6°  F.). 

Line  48,  omit  "which  is  permanent." 

Page  965,  line  22,  2nd  col.,  omit  "0.1  Gm.  of" 

Page  967,  line  7,  2nd  col.,  change ' '  soluble  in  "  to  "miscible 
with"  and  omit  " or  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
droxide " 

Page  969,  2nd  col.,  lines  23  to  25,  from  "be"  to  "iron)." 
inclusive,  change  to  "upon  the  addition  of  ammonia 
water  yield  more  than  a  slight  precipitate  (limit  of 
Zinc  and  iron.)"  Lines  26  and  27,  change  "should  leave 
no  residue  (absence"  to  "should  not  leave  more  than 
a  slight  residue  (limit" 

Page  974,  1st  col.,  line  22,  after  "salt"  insert  "  (1  in  10)" 
Lines  26  to  28,  from  "be"  to  "iron)."  inclusive,  change  to 
"yield  more  than  a  slight  precipitate  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  water  (limit  of  zinc  and  iron)"  Line 
30,  change  "a  weighable"  to  "more  than  a  slight" 

Page  1003,  line  28,  1st  col.,  after  "white"  insert  "or 
nearly  white" 

Page  1005,  line  22,  1st  col.,  before  "The"  insert  "One 
Gm.  of  the  dried  salt,  dissolved  in  about  10  Cc.  of 
water  should  not  require  more  than  1.6  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  for  neutralization 
(methyl  orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator)." 


Ixii 


U.  S.  P.  Additions  and  Corrections. 


Page  1014,  lines  25  to  31,  2nd  col.,  from  "If"  to  "V.S." 
inclusive,  change  to  "If  0.1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate be  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  to 
which  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  35  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal oxalic  acid  V.S.  have  been  previously  added, 
then  the  addition  of  not  more  than  3.5  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  V.S.  should  be 
required  to  impart  a  permanent  pink  tint." 

Page  1046,  lines  6  to  31,  1st  col.,  change  the  "  Test  for 
Other  Cinchona  Alkaloids."  to  read;  "Dry  Quinine  Sul- 
phate at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  for  two  hours.  If  1.8  Gm. 
of  this  Dry  Quinine  Sulphate  (which  should  be  neu- 
tral or  slightly  alkaline  to  test  paper)  be  agitated 
with  20  Cc.  of  water,  at  65°  C.  (149°  F.)  for  half  an  hour, 
then  allowed  to  cool  to  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  and  be  macerated 
at  this  temperature  for  two  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking  of  the  test  tube,  the  liquid  filtered  through 
filter  paper  of  8  to  10  Cm.  diameter,  then  if  5  Cc. 
of  the  filtrate  be  transferred  to  a  test-tube,  and 
gently  mixed  (without  shaking)  with  7  Cc.  of  am- 
monia water  which  must  be  of  official  strength, 
have  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  be  all 
added  at  once,  a  clear  liquid  should  be  produced. 
If  the  temperature  during  the  maceration  has  been 
16°  C.  (60.8°  F.)  7.5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  may  be 
added.  If  17°C.  (62.8°  F.),  8  Cc.  may  be  added  (limit 
of  allowable  foreign  cinchona  alkaloids.)" 

Page  1052,  line  25,  1st  col.,  change"10"  to"15" 

Page  1056,  line  54,  1st  col.,  change  "110°"  to  "109°" 
and  "230°"  to  "228.2°" 

Page  1055,  lines  10  to  13,  1st  col.,  omit  from  "Sulphuric" 
to  "rosin)."  inclusive. 

Page  1077,  lines  11  to  18,  2nd  col.,  from  "If"  to  "sugar)." 
inclusive,  change  to "  If  1  Gm.  of  Sugar  of  Milk  be  di- 
gested for  half  an  hour  with  10  Cc.  of  diluted  alcohol, 
with  occasional  shaking,  and  the  liquid  filtered,  the 
nitrate  should  remain  clear  after  admixture  with  an 
equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  this  liquid,  if 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  should  leave  not  more 
than  0.03  Gm.  of  residue  (absence  of  cane  sugar)." 
Line  19,  2nd  col.,  change  "10"  to  "20" 

Page  1130,  line  22,  1st  col.,  change  "36.9"  to  "36.5" 

Page  1133,  line  48,  1st  col.,  change  "20.4"  to  "17" 

Page  1146,  lines  4  to  7,  1st  col.,  from  "dry"  to  "odorless," 
inclusive,  change  to  "Dry,  white  or  nearly  white  flakes, 
powder,  fused  masses  or  translucent  or  opaque  white 
pencils,  odorless," 

Page  1147,  line  49,  1st  col.,  between  the  words  "paper." 
and  "The"  insert  "One  Gm.  of  the  dried  salt,  dissolved 
in  about  10  Cc.  of  water,  should  not  require  more  than 
1.5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  for 
neutralization  (methyl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as 
indicator)." 

Page  1150,  line  50,  1st  col.,  after  "white"  insert  "or 
nearly  white" 

Page  1152,  lines  30  to  32,  2nd  col.,  from  "No"  to  "etc.)." 
inclusive,  change  to  "Not  more  than  a  slight  turbidity 
should  appear  on  dissolving  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  20  Cc. 
of  water  (limit  of  calcium,  aluminum,  etc.)." 

Page  1154,  line  18,  1st  col.,  between  the  words  "and" 
and  ' '  conforms  "  insert ' '  which,  after  allowance  is  made 
for  the  loss  of  60.3  percent,  of  water  of  crystallization," 

Page  1157,  line  25,  2nd  col.,  change  "96"  to  "94" 

Page  J 158,  lines  24  to  26,  1st  col.,  change  "the  solution 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  one  hour,  and  shaken  at  frequent 
intervals,  not  more  than  11.65  Cc.  of  tenth-"  to  "and  after 
solution  has  taken  place,  not  more  than  12.45  Cc. 
of  tenth-  " 

Page  1166,  1st  col.,  line  16,  change  "the  original"  to 
"one-tenth  the"  Line  17,  after  "Ether"  insert  "taken." 

Page  1179,  lines  29  to  34,  2nd  col.,  omit  from  "If"  to 
"coloring)."  inclusive. 

Page  1184,  line  50,  1st  col.,  change  "0.35"  to  "0.25" 
Line  20,  2nd  col.,  insert  after  "deliquescent"  "and  also 
occasionally  efflorescent" 


Page  1185,  line  55,  1st  col.,  after  "plates"  "insert"  or 
white  granular  powder,  or  crystalline  crusts" 

Page  1191,  lines  58  and  59,  2nd  col.,  change  "should  not 
produce  more  than  a  faintly  pink  color"  to  "may  produce 
a  yellow  but  not  a  red  or  reddish  color" 

Page  1196,  lines  11  and  12,  1st  col.,  change  "  should  not 
produce  more  than  a  faintly  yellow  color"  to  "may  pro- 
duce a  yellow  but  not  a  red  or  reddish  color  "  Lines 
37  and  38,  2nd  col.,  change  ' '  should  not  produce  more 
than  a  faintly  yellow  color"  to  " may  produce  a  yellow 
but  not  a  red  or  reddish  color  " 

Page  1198,  1st  col.,  line  19,  change  "70"  to  "60"  Line 
23,  change  "insoluble"  to  "partially  soluble  " 

Page  1201,  line  38,  1st  col.,  after  "  crystals "  insert  "  or 
crystalline  powder" 

Page  1224,  line  27,  1st  col.,  after  "green"  insert  "or  yel- 
lowish green" 

Page  1242,  1st  col.,  line  5,  change  "about  0.850"  to  "from 
0.860  to  0.865  "  Lines  7  and  8,  change  "155°  to  165°  C. 
(311°  to  329°  F.)"  to  "160°  to  170°  C.  (320°  to  338°  F.)." 
Line  17,  omit  "very  " 

Page  1251,  line  52,  1st  col.,  before  "45"  insert  "when 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  "  Second  col.,  line  42,  change 
"0.5"  to  "0.1  "  Line  43,  change  "10"  to  "20  "  Lines  46 
and  47,  change  ' '  (absence  of  iodides) "  to  (' '  limit  Of  halo- 
gen salts)" 

Page  1255,  line  58,  2nd  col.,  change  " 0.035 "  to  "0.03" 

Page  1263,  line  36,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.05  "  to  "0.04" 

Page  1287,  line  53,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.03"  to  "0.025" 

Page  1349,  line  7,  2nd  col.,  after  "white"  insert  "or 
nearly  white  " 

Page  1351,  line  18,  2nd  col.,  after  "white"  insert  "or 
nearly  white  " 

Page  1353,  line  39,  1st  col.,  after  "white"  insert  "or 
nearly  white  " 

Page  1354,  line  5,  1st  col.,  change  "99.5"    to  "99  " 

Page  1355,  line  22,  1st  col.,  change" 5.4  "  to  "5.5  "  Line  26, 
change ' '  about  4  "  to  "  4.04  " 

Page  1359,  line  28,  2nd  col.,  change  "remain  clear"  to 
' '  show  but  a  faint  cloudiness  " 

Page  1713,  line  60,  insert  reference  to  following  foot-note 
" 1 "  after  "(1  in  20),"  and  the  following  foot-note  at  bottom 
of  page:  1,1  The  dilution  (1  in  20)  has  been  extended, 
except  as  stated  below,  by  the  Committee  of  Revision 
to  a  total  dilution  of  1  in  100;  for  Iron  the  total 
dilution  is  extended  to  1  in  300.  Exception  :  For 
chemical  substances  to  be  tested  for  antimony  and 
arsenic,  the  dilution  has  not  been  extended,  but 
remains  at  1  in  20."  Line  69,  after  "viewed"  insert 
"  crosswise." 

Page  1715,  after  line  50,  insert  "131a.  Rosolic  Acid 
Test  Solution.  Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  commercial  rosolic 
acid  (chiefly  methylaurin,  C20H16O3)  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted 
alcohol,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  100  Cc.  Of 
this  solution,  about  0.5  Cc.  is  used  for  100  Cc.  of  solu- 
tion to  be  titrated.  Ammoniacal  solutions  should  be 
highly  diluted  when  titrated  with  this  indicator.  In 
place  of  rosolic  acid,  commercial  pseonin  (aurin  R) 
may  be  employed.  This  indicator  gives  a  yellow 
color  with  acids  and  violet-red  with  alkalies." 

Page  1728,  line  10,  insert  reference  to  following 
foot-note  "i"  after  "solvent"  and  the  following  foot- 
note at  bottom  of  page  :  "  1  If  extraction  is  incom- 
plete, the  processes  must  be  repeated  with  additional 
solvent.  The  completion  of  the  '  shaking  out ' 
processes  may  be  tested  by  evaporating  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  acid- 
ulated water  and  adding  mercuric  potassium  iodide 
T.S.,  when  the  absence  of  turbidity  indicates  ex- 
haustion." Line  23,  after  "not"  insert  " strongly  "  Before 
"hematoxylin"  insert  "either  " 

Page  1757,  above  line  15  from  bottom  insert  1,1  In  the 
alcohol  tables  the  words  ■  abs.  ale'  (absolute  alcohol), 
mean  100  percent,  alcohol,  not  the  official  (99  per- 
cent.) absolute  alcohol." 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF 
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Page  18,  line  22,  1st  col.,  change  "any"  to  "more  than 
0.01  per  cent,  of" 

Page  78,  line  30,  2nd  col.,  change  to  "  1  Cc.  Of  Sulphurous 

Acid  be  diluted  with  99  Cc.  of  water  and  there  be 
added" 

Page  133,  line  4,  1st  col.,  change "5"  to  "10" 

Page  136,  2nd  col.,  line  5,  omit  "  NH4CsH,j03=118.24." 
Omit  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  and  insert  "Ammonium  Valerate 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 

Page  148,  line  63,  2nd  col.,  change  "(1  in  20)"  to  "  (1  In 
100)" 

Page  238,  line  50,  1st  col.,  after  "ignition"  insert  ' '  and 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  directed  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  these  tests."  (see  line  62). 

Page  239,  line  16,  1st  col.,  after  "ignition"  insert  "and 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  directed  in  the  follow- 
ing test." 

Page  261,  line  55,  2nd  col.,  after  "metals"  insert  "omit- 
ting the  addition  of  ammonia  water." 

Page  482,  2nd  col.,  line  16,  change  "  1.40  "  to  "  1.42  ",  line 
54,  change  "1.40"  to  "1.42" 

Page  550,  line  56,  1st  col.,  change  "1.40"  to  "1.42,"  line 
35,  2nd  col.,  change  "1.40"  to  "1.42" 

Page  596,  line  49,  1st  col.,  after  "and"  insert  "soluble." 


Page  763,  line  16,  1st  col.,  change  "portion  of  the  solu- 
tion" to  "solution  (1  in  20)." 

Page  805,  line  42,  1st  col,,  and  line  20,  2nd  col.,  change 
"1.40"  to  "1.42" 

Page  861,  line  49,  1st  col.,  change  "0.862  to  0.910"  to 
'  '0.884  to  0.924."  Omit  from  "It"  line  52,  1st  col.,  to 
'  'F.)."  line  2,  2nd  col.,  inclusive,  and  insert  "Oil  of  MjTiS- 
tica  is  dextrogyrate." 

Page  865,  2nd  col.,  line  8,  change  "0.965"  to  0.892"  and 
omit  "readily,"  line  33;  change  "1.033"  to  "1.028" 

Page  874,  line  51,  1st  col.,  change  "0.975"  to  "0.980." 

Page  876,  line  48,  2nd  col.,  after  "filtered,"  insert  "It  Is 
then  heated  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
C.  (176  F.)  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  the  flask  fre- 
quently." 

Page  884,  1st  col.,  line  16,  after  "colorless"  insert  "01 
reddish."    Line  34,  change  "20  Cc."  to  "40  Cc." 

Page  1053,  line  38,  2nd  col.,  change  "0.7"  to  "1." 

Page  1078,  line  7,  2nd  col.,  change  "1.105  to  1.106"  to 
"1.098  to  1.100." 

Page  1128,  line  6,  2nd  col.,  change  "(1  in  20)"  to  "  (1  in 
100)." 

Page  1768,  line  11,  after  "(Valerianate)"  insert  "Neu- 
tral." 

Page  1772,  following  line  32,  insert  "Lithium  Sulphate* 
Anhydrous,  LiaSO*.  109.31." 
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THE   UNITED  STATES 


PART  I 


The  United  States  Dispensatory  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  while  such  preparations  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  and  French  Codex  as  are  used  generally  in  the  United  States 
are  also  commented  upon.  As  was  explained  in  the  fifteenth  edition,  the  changes  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  1880  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  necessitated  corre- 
sponding alterations  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume 
contains  the  discussion  of  all  the  remedies  recognized  by  either  of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias 
used  by  English  speaking  people.  In  Part  II.  non-  official  drugs  and  preparations  are 
treated,  as  heretofore,  by  themselves  ;  the  type  is  smaller  than  that  used  for  official  sub- 
stances, it  being  deemed  judicious  to  adhere  to  a  plan  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion in  the  previous  editions.  In  Part  III.  are  considered  the  Tests  and  Test-Solutions 
of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias,  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Art  of  Prescribing  Medicines,  and 
cognate  miscellaneous  matters. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
drugs  in  a  book  of  reference  of  an  encyclopedic  character.  Their  scientific  classification 
belongs  to  works  which  treat  of  them  rather  in  their  relations  than  their  essential  proper- 
ties ;  and  different  systems  have  been  adopted,  according  to  the  set  of  relations  towards 
which  the  mind  of  the  author  has  been  especially  directed.  Thus,  the  naturalist  classi- 
fies them  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  several  objects  in  nature  from  which  they  are 
derived  ;  the  chemist,  according  to  their  composition  ;  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  ac- 
cording to  their  effects  upon  the  system  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease. 


ACACIA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ACACIA    [Gum  Arabic] 

(a-cil'el-a) 

"A  gummy  exudation  from  Acacia  Senegal 
Willdenow,  and  other  species  of  Acacia  (Fam. 
Le •gummosa) ."  U.  S.  "A  gummy  exudation 
from  the  stem  and  branches  of  Acacia  Sen- 
egal, Wilhl.,  and  of  other  species  of  Acacia, 
Willd."  Br. 

Acacise  Gummi,  Br.;  Gumml  Africanum ;  Gummi 
Mimosfp ;  Gum  Acacia  :  Galam  Gum  ;  Gomme  Ara- 
bique  Vraie,  Fr. ;  Gummi  Arabicum,  P.  Q. ;  Arabisches 
Gummi,  G. :  Comma  Arabica,  Gomma  del  Cordofan, 
It. ;  Goma  Arabiga,  Sp.;  Samagh  Arabee,  Arab. 

For  Acacle  Cortex,  Br.  Add.,  see  Part  II. 

The  name  Acacia  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  designate  the  gum  tree  of  Egypt,  and 
has  been  appropriately  applied  to  the  genus  in 
which  that  plant  is  included. 

The  most  important  of  the  gum  yielding 
Acacias  are  A.  arabica,  Willd.,  and  the  official 
A.  Senegal,  Willd. 


A.  Senegal,  Willdenow.  A.  Verek,  Guillemin 
and  Perottet,  Flore  de  Senegambie,  1830,  246; 
B.  &  T.  1877.  Mimosa  Senegal,  L.— This  is  a 
small  tree  with  a  grayish  bark,  the  inner  layers 
of  which  are  strongly  fibrous,  bipinnate  leaves, 
dense  spikes  of  small  yellow  flowers  longer  than 
the  leaves,  and  broad  pods  3  to  4  inches  long, 
containing  5  or  6  seeds.  It  rarely  exceeds  20 
feet  in  height,  forms  large  forests  in  Western 
Africa,  north  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  is 
abundant  in  Eastern  Africa,  Kordofan,  and 
Southern  Nubia.  It  is  known  by  the  natives 
as  Verek  or  Hashab. 

Acacia  arabica,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1805. 
A.  vera,  Willd.;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib. 
x.  34.  Acacia  nilotica,  Del.,  Illust.  Flor.  de 
VEgypte,  p.  79.  A.  Adansonii,  Guill.  &  Per., 
Flore  de  Senegambie.  A.  Verek,  Ibid.— This  is 
a  tree  of  middle  size.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
and  bipinnate,  with  two  pairs  of  pinna?,  of 
which  the  lower  are  usually  furnished  with 
ten  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  upper  with  eight.  The 
leaflets  are  very  small,  oblong-linear,  smooth, 
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and  supported  upon  very  short  footstalks.  On 
the  common  petiole  is  a  gland  between  each 
pair  of  pinna?.  Both  the  common  and  partial 
petioles  are  smooth  in  typical  specimens  of 
A.  vera,  Willd.,  but  in  the  form  originally  de- 
scribed by  Willdenow  as  A.  arabica  are  downy; 
by  most  botanists  the  distinction  is  not  thought 
sufficient  to  be  specific.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
inodorous,  small,  and  collected  in  globular 
heads,  supported  upon  slender  peduncles  which 
rise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  number 
from  two  to  five  together.  The  fruit  is  a 
smooth,  flat,  two-valved  legume,  divided,  by 
contractions  occurring  at  regular  intervals,  into 
several  roundish  portions,  each  containing  one 
seed.  This  species  flourishes  in  Southern  Nubia, 
Egypt,  and  Senegal,  and  is  probably  scattered 
over  the  whole  intervening  portions  of  Africa; 
it  is  also  abundant  in  Hindostan. 

Besides  the  species  above  described,  the  fol- 
lowing afford  considerable  quantities  of  gum: — 
A.  horrida,  Willd.  (A.  Karroo,  Hayne),  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  A.  spirocarpa,  Hochst. 
(A.  gummif  era,  Del.),  seen  by  Broussonet  in 
Morocco  near  Mogador;  A.  ehrenbergiana, 
Hayne,  a  shrub  six  or  eight  feet  high,  named 
in  honor  of  the  German  traveller  Ehrenberg, 
who  observed  it  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  Nubia, 
andDongola;  A.  Seyal,  Del.  {A.  fistula,  Schwein- 
furth),  growing  in  the  same  region,  and  also 
in  upper  Egypt  and  Senegambia;  and  A.  tor- 
tilis,  Hayne,  which  attains  the  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and  inhabits  Arabia  Felix,  Nubia,  Don- 
gola,  and  the  Libyan  Desert;  these  are  all  said 
to  contribute  to  Senegal  gum.  According  to 
Schweinfurth,  A.  stenocarpa,  Hochst.,  yields  the 
brownish  gum  of  the  Soudan  sometimes  known 
as  the  "  taleh"  gum.1  A.  glaucophylla,  Steud., 
of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  is  said  to  yield 
a  gum,  as  do  also  various  Australian  acacias. 

The  gum  bearing  acacias  are  all  hard-wooded, 
more  or  less  thorny  trees,  usually  small  and 
dwarfish  in  the  dry  sandy  soil  of  desert  regions, 
but  along  fiver  banks  and  other  moist  places 
becoming  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 

The  bark  and  unripe  fruit  of  the  acacia  con- 
tain both  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  The  dried 
juice  of  the  pod  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks;  and  an  extract  is  still  sold  in  the 
bazaars  of  India  under  the  name  of  Akakia. 
This  extract  is  heavy,  hard,  of  an  agreeable 
odor,  varying  in  color  from  greenish  to  dark- 
reddish,  or  when  seen  in  bulk,  blackish.  It  has 
a  sweet,  astringent  taste,  and  yields  a  mucilagi- 
nous infusion.  A  similar  preparation,  acacia 
nostras,  has  been  prepared  in  Europe  by  ex- 
pression and  inspissation  from  the  unripe  fruit 
of  Primus  spinosa,  or  wild  plum  tree. 

The  gum  of  the  acacias  exudes  spontaneously 
from  the  bark,  and  hardens  on  exposure;  but 
incisions  are  sometimes  made  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  exudation.    The  gum  is  said  also  to  be 


»  For  further  information  in  regard  to  gum  bearing 

trees   of   Northern   Africa,  see   P.   J.,   Aug.    187.3  ; 

C.  R.  A.  S.,  t.  Ixxix.  p.  1175 ;  Toxijologie  Afri- 
caine,  Vol.  ii. 


found  immediately  under  the  bark,  where  it  is 
sometimes  collected  in  regular  cavities.  It  is 
probably  due  to  changes  produced  in  starch  and 
cellulose  by  a  peculiar  species  of  bacterium.2 
It  is  stated  by  Jackson  that,  in  Morocco,  the 
greatest  product  is  obtained  in  the  driest  and 
hottest  weather,  and  from  the  most  sickly  trees. 
An  elevated  temperature  appears  to  be  essential, 
for  in  cooler  climates,  though  the  tree  may 
flourish,  it  yields  no  gum.  It  is  probable  that 
some  species  of  acacia  yield  finer  gum  than 
others,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  same  tree 
will  often  yield  some  gum  of  the  finest  quality 
in  regular  tears  or  globular  masses,  and  some 
irregular  shaped,  dark  colored  fragments  of  in- 
ferior value.  Thus,  from  the  same  tree  it  will 
exude  frothy  or  thick,  and  clear  or  dark  colored, 
and  will  assume,  upon  hardening,  different 
shapes  and  sizes;  so  that  the  pieces,  when  col- 
lected, require  to  be  assorted  before  being  de- 
livered into  commerce.  Schweinfurth  and 
other  observers  state,  however,  that  the  finest 
gum  is  obtained  only  from  the  A.  vera,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  species. 

Commercial  History  and  Varieties. — The 
most  common  varieties  of  this  drug  are  the 
Turkey  or  Egyptian,  the  Barbary,  the  Senegal. 
and  the  India  gums. 

Turkey  Gum.  (Egyptian  Gum.) — Gum 
arabic  formerly  entered  commerce  almost  ex- 
clusively through  Egypt,  being  collected  in 
Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Darfur,  and 
other  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  carried 
to  Alexandria,  from  whence  it  passed  directly 
into  the  world's  commerce  or  entered  the  latter 
through  Smyrna,  Trieste,  or  some  other  Medi- 
terranean entrepot.  At  one  time  the  more  or 
less  colored  varieties  were  known  as  gum  gedda, 
while  the  white  and  fine  drug  was  known  as 
gum  turic,  names  derived  from  Jiddah  and  Tor, 
Red  Sea  ports,  through  which  the  varieties 
were  supposed  to  be  respectively  exported. 
More  recently  three  chief  commercial  varieties 
of  Turkish  or  Egyptian  gums  were  recognized. 
Hashabi  or  Kordofan  gum,  the  finest  of  these 
varieties,  was  collected  in  the  country  westward 
of  the  White  Nile;  formerly  it  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  superior  gum  arabic  of  commerce. 


1  In  the  lower  forms  of  life  the  inner  cell  con- 
tents or  protoplasm  is  often  set  free  by  the  rapid 
conversion  of  the  cellulose  wall  into  a  substance 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  the  higher  plants,  cells  can 
be  seen  with  one-half  of  their  walls  still  cellulose, 
the  other  gum.  According  to  Wigand,  arabin  is  the 
result  of  a  further  change  in  bassorin,  but  P. 
von  Hohnel  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1888)  believes  that 
while  tragacanth  is  formed  out  of  the  cell  wall,  arabin 
is  formed  from  the  cell  contents.  According  to  the 
independent  researches  of  Beijerinck  and  of  Wiesner 
(P.  J.,  xvi.  284),  the  change  of  the  cell  wall  is 
provoked  by  a  peculiar  ferment  (P.  J.,  1886.  840), 
which  seems  to  be  of  bacterial  origin.  Various  species 
of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  gum  producing  plants  by  R.  Greig  Smith,  who 
was  enabled  with  them  to  produce  a  gum  from  sac- 
charose, potato  juice,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
For  details  see  P.  J.,  lxxii.  p.  469.  For  general  infor- 
mation concerning  gum  formation  consult  Hofmeister, 
Handbuch  der  physiolog.  Botanik,  Bd.  iv.  p.  368, 
1865  ;  Miiller,  Sitzb.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.  ii.  Juni,  1875  ; 
Mercadante,  Gas.  Chim. ;  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges..  1876, 
p.  581  :  Giraud,  A.  J.  P.,  1878,  p.  27  :  Prillieux,  G.  R. 
A.  S..  t.  Ixxvii.  p.  135  ;  Toxicologie  Africaine,  vol.  ii, 
p.  288. 
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Sennari  or  Gehzirah  gum  was  an  inferior 
variety,  yielding  a  mucilage  which  turned  sour 
more  quickly  than  that  produced  by  Kordofan 
gum.  It  was  collected  in  a  country  eastward 
of  the  White  Nile,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Blue  Nile.  Still  farther  to  the  eastward  was 
collected  the  Suakin  or  Talca  gum. 

Formerly,  Egyptian  gum  was  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  Soudan  and  Upper  Egypt,  and 
forwarded  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  Assouan, 
at  the  head  of  the  Nile  navigation,  often  being 
many  months  en  route.  The  closure  of  the 
Soudan  by  the  Mahdi  caused  Egyptian  gum 
almost  to  disappear  from  commerce,  but  the  re- 
opening of  the  region  by  the  British  govern- 
ment has  resulted  in  large  quantities  of  the  gum 
being  brought  by  rail  to  Assouan,  whence  after 
being  sorted  into  three  varieties  it  is  put  in 
palm-leaf  sacks  and  sent  down  the  Nile.  The 
finest  Egyptian  gum  consists  of  large  roundish 
or  smaller  more  or  less  irregular  fragments, 
transparent  but  usually  rendered  opaque  upon 
the  surface  by  innumerable  minute  fissures. 
The  inferior  gum  varies  from  yellow  to  dark- 
reddish  as  the  quality  deteriorates,  and  often 
contains  impurities.1  Gedda  gum,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  an  Egyptian  gum,  enters  com- 
merce through  Geddah,  or  Jiddah,  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Mecca  or  El  Wisch  or  Aden  gums, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Egyptian 
gums,  but  are  probably  produced  in  the  tri- 
angular peninsula  which  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa. 

Suakin  gum,  Talca  or  Talha  gum,  from  A. 
stenocarpa  and  A.  Seyal,  is  exceedingly  brittle, 
and  usually  semi-pulverulent.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  nearly  colorless  and  brownish  gums,  is  ex- 
ported at  Alexandria,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
gum  savakin. 

Barbary  Gum.  (Mogador  gum,  Morocco 
gum.) — Mogador,  a  port  of  Morocco,  is  the 
chief  entrepot  of  the  trade.  The  gum  is 
probably  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  A.  nilo- 
tica.  According  to  Jackson,  the  natives  call 
the  tree  which  affords  it  attaleh.  They  gather 
it  in  July  and  August,  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  very  dry.  Two  kinds  are  brought  to  Moga- 
dor, one  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  the 
other  by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo.  This  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  Barbary  gum  in  part 
resembles  the  Turkey,  in  part  the  Senegal. 
When  first  deposited  in  the  warehouses,  it  has  a 
faint  odor,  and  makes  a  crackling  noise,  occa- 
sioned by  rupture  of  small  masses  as  they  be- 
come more  dry.  Barbary  gum  is  usually  in  tears, 
somewhat  brownish,   roundish  or  vermiform, 


1  H.  C.  Wood  found  that  the  gum  arabic  comes 
into  Assouan  in  sacks  or  mats  which  are  simply  piled 
in  rectangular  roofless  spaces  surrounded  by  walls 
about  ten  feet  high,  made  of  dry  mud.  He  was  in- 
formed by  the  traders  that  the  gum  is  gathered 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
by  collectors  having  vested  rights  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  forests.  Long  incisions  are  made  ver- 
tically through  the  bark  and  the  exuding  gum  allowed 
to  harden,  the  trees  not  being  injured  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  collections  going  on  from  year  to  year. 


wholly  soluble  in  water.  It  reaches  the  United 
States  in   casks   through   English  commerce. 

Senegal  Gum. — This  variety  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch.  The  French  after- 
wards planted  a  colony  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  took  possession  of  the  trade.  St. 
Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
Portendic,  considerably  farther  north,  are  the 
ports  in  which  the  commerce  in  gum  chiefly 
centres.  Immense  forests  exist  in  the  interior, 
containing  many  species  of  the  genus  Acacia, 
all  of  which  are  said  to  yield  gum,  as  is  affirmed 
do  also  various  trees  belonging  to  other  genera. 
The  chief  harvest  begins  in  October  and  ends  in 
December,  although  gum  is  also  collected  in 
March.  The  dry  winds,  which  prevail  after  the 
rainy  season,  cause  the  bark  to  crack;  the  juice 
flows  out  and  hardens  in  masses,  which  are  often 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  sometimes  as 
that  of  an  ostrich.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
exudation  is  also  largely  caused  by  a  parasitic 
plant,  Loranthus  senegalensis,  the  gummy  exu- 
dation freely  oozing  out  at  the  point  where  the 
parasite  penetrates  the  bark.  {Ph.  Centralh.. 
Aug.  1895.)  Senegal  gum  is  usually  in  roundish 
or  oval  unbroken  pieces,  or  in  straight  or  curled 
cylindrical  pieces  of  various  sizes,  in  the  finest 
grades  whitish  or  colorless,  but  generally  yel- 
lowish, reddish,  or  brownish  red.  The  pieces 
are  larger  than  those  of  Turkey  gum,  less  brittle 
and  pulverizable,  and  breaking  with  a  more  con- 
choidal  fracture.2  According  to  L.  Liebermann, 
"  gum  Senegal "  can  be  distinguished  from 
Turkey  gum  arabic  by  heating  the  solutions  for 
some  time  with  potassium  hydroxide.  The  "  gum 
Senegal "  does  not  alter  in  color,  or  becomes 
only  very  faintly  yellow,  while  the  Turkey  gum 
arabic  solution  changes  to  an  amber-yellow  color 
(as  do  solutions  of  dextrin).    (A.  J.  P.,  1891.) 

India  Gum.3 — India  gum  is  not  produced  in 
India  but  reaches  Bombay  from  Aden  and  the 
Red  Sea  ports,  and  is  almost  certainly  the 
product  of  the  Soudan,  being  therefore  identical 
with  Egyptian  gum.    It  occurs  in  India  in  two 


-A.  Corre  divides  "gum  Senegal"  into  the  hard 
gums,  which  are  of  firm  consistence,  with  a  large, 
clear,  shining  fracture,  and  the  soft  or  friable  gums. 
Galam  gum  (Gomtnes  haut-du-flcuve)  is  that  coming 
from  Galam,  Podor,  Bakel,  and  Medina ;  It  is  some- 
times hard,  sometimes  soft  ;  see  14th  ed.  U.  S.  D. 
Gomme8  bas-du-fleutie  are  from  the  deserts  of  Bounou 
and  the  country  of  the  Braknas. 

Brittle  gum,  Salabrcda,  or  Sadra-beida,  is  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  A.  albida  of  the  Flora  of  Sene- 
gambia,  which  is  much  smaller  than  A.  Verek,  and 
characterized  by  its  white  bark.  The  gum  is  usually 
in  small,  irregular  pieces,  like  coarse  salt,  probably 
the  fragments  of  larger  lumps,  but  sometimes  in 
vermicular  pieces  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill  and 
of  variable  length.  It  is  dull  and  often  wrinkled  ex- 
ternally, of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  of  different  tints 
of  color,  white,  green,  yellow,  or  orange.  It  is  always 
somewhat  bitter.  Very  easily  soluble  in  its  weight 
of  water,  it  affords  a  mucilage  of  little  consistence, 
which  has  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  tincture  of 
litmus.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  paste,  it  absorbs  moisture  so  as  to  be- 
come viscid  :  this  property  detracts  much  from  its 
value.    It  is  much  less  esteemed  than  is  the  Galam  gum. 

3  Persian  gum,  which  is  said  to  be  sent  from 
Persia  to  Assouan  to  be  packed  as  genuine  gum 
arabic,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  which  it 
closely  resembles,  by  its  not  dissolving  in  water. 
Siekenberger  thinks  that  it  is  the  product  of  Prunus 
bokharensis  or  of  P.  puddum. 
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forms,  "  Maklai,"  in  large  round  tears  or 
vermicular  pieces,  white,  yellow  or  reddish,  and 
much  fissured ;  and  "  Maswai,"  in  fragments  and 
vermicular  pieces  similar  in  color  and  Assuring 
to  the  other  variety.  It  is  often  crudely  adul- 
terated before  reaching  Europe,  especially 
with  Bassora  gum,  distinguished  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  water.  Of  recent  years  various  India 
gums  have  come  into  commerce  in  increasing 
quantities  as  substitutes  for  true  gum  arabic. 
India  gum  is  brought  to  this  country  partly 
from  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and  partly  by  way 
of  England.  It  usually  comes  in  large  cases. 
We  have  seen  a  parcel  said  to  have  come 
directly  from  the  Red  Sea,  enclosed  in  large 
sacks  made  of  a  kind  of  matting,  and  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  gum  from  Calcutta, 
except  that  it  was  more  impure,  and  contained 
numerous  large,  irregular,  very  brittle  masses, 
not  much  less  than  the  fist  in  size.1 


1  Substitutes  for  Gum  Arabic. — According  to  A. 
Mander.  the  East  India  gums  appearing  in  trie  Lon- 
don market  are  : 

Glassy  Amrad  Gum. — A  dark  gum  consisting  of 
more  or  less  rounded  and  some  stalactitic  pieces, 
with  smooth  shining  surface  and  free  from  internal 
cracks.  Color  varying  from  dark  brown  to  pale 
yellow.    Viscosity  of  mucilage  (acacia  being  1),  2. 

East  India  Amrad  Gum. — A  dark  brittle  gum  of  a 
reddish  tint,  composed  chiefly  of  transparent  angular 
fragments  with  a  few  rounded  masses  having  a  con- 
choidal   fracture.    Viscosity  of  mucilage,  0.15. 

Pale  Amrad  Gum.- — This  somewhat  resembles  "  gum 
acacia  sorts,"  being  in  broken  angular  pieces  or  small 
tears,  and  these  more  or  less  ciacked  internally ; 
some  pieces  may  be  noticed  having  an  opaline  sur- 
face.   Viscosity  of  mucilage,  0.156. 

Atnra  or  Oomra  Whaiti  Gum. — A  dark  gum,  in 
Irregularly-shaped  and  stalactiform  pieces,  clear  in- 
ternally, but  surface  dull  ;  color  from  reddish  to  pale 
yellow.    Viscosity  of  mucilage,  1.8. 

Ghatti  Gum. — A  pale  gum  consisting  of  rounded 
or  vermiform  pieces  varying  in  size,  clear  internally, 
but  dull  and  roughened  on  the  surface,  apparently 
caused  by  shrinkage  in  drying  ;  from  brownish-yellow 
to  perfectly  colorless  and  transparent.  According 
to  the  Pharmacographia  Indica,  this  gum  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  dull  white, 
roughened  surface  and  glassy  fracture  free  from 
cracks  ;  it  possesses  about  double  the  viscosity  of  gum 
arabic,  and  forms  with  water  a  nearly  colorless 
mucilage  which  has  a  faint  characteristic  odor,  and 
is  gelatinized  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  by  borax, 
but  not  affected  by  ferric  chloride  or  neutral  lead 
acetate. 

Of  these  gums  (India  gums  of  the  London  market) 
the  first  four  varieties  yield  mucilages  which  are  so 
dark-colored  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  practical 
pharmacy.  One  part  of  ghatti  gum  rubbed  up  with 
three  p£.rts  of  distilled  water  and  strained,  yields 
a  mucilage  which  is  tasteless,  odorless,  colorless,  and 
which  is  superior  to  the  emulsion  of  gum  arabic  in 
its  adhesive  power,  and  even  in  its  emulsive  power, 
the  emulsion  made  with  it  being  almost  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Ghatti  gum  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy, 
and  its  extreme  cheapness  has  led  to  its  extensive 
use. 

The  studies  of  J.  G.  Prebble,  of  Bombay,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  gums  just  spoken  of.  Through 
Oomrawuttee,  or  Amravti,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Hyderabad  assigned  districts  known  as  the  Beras, 
two  gums  enter  the  world's  commerce,  which  are 
respectively  known  in  India  as  Amrad  or  Babool  gum, 
and  Ghatti  gum.  The  babool  gum  is  apt  to  be  dark, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  product  of  the  Acacia  arabica. 
It  is  without  much  doubt  the  atnra  whatti  gum  of 
Mander.  Amra  is  the  native  name  for  a  gum  derived 
from  Spondias  mangifera,  which  gum,  however,  is  said 
to  resemble  tragacanth  rather  than  gum  arabic.  The 
Arabic  word  hamra  means  red.  and  possibly  the  term 
amrad  is  derived  from  it.  The  amrad  gums  of  Lon- 
don appear  to  be  made  in  Bombay  by  mixing  babool 
gum  with  other  gums  collected  in  various  parts  of 
India  or  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Red  Sea 
coast. 


East  African  Gum. — Under  the  names  of 
Cape  gum  and  East  African  gum,  a  brittle, 
almost  pulverulent  gnm  enters  commerce  from 


Ghatti  gum  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Anogeissus 
latifolia,  Wallich,  in  enormous  quantities,  to  be  much 
used  in  India,  and  te  be  exported  from  Bombay  in  the 
pure  state. 

Small  quantities  of  gum  are  produced  in  India  by 
a  large  number  of  trees  often  having  no  botanical 
relations  with  the  acacias.  1'or  an  account  of  these 
gums  see  Pharmacographia  Indica,  vol.  i. 

Cape  gums  are  imported  into  London  in  large 
quantities.  Two  varieties  are  recognized.  The 
glassy  hard  Cape  gum,  the  product  of  Acacia  horrida, 
occurs  in  amber-brown-colored,  irregular  pieces,  oc- 
casionally fissured,  usually  hard,  soluble  in  water, 
giving  a  dark-colored  viscid  mucilage  free  from  odor 
but  with  an  unusual  flavor.  This  gum  is  said  to  be 
bleached  and  mixed  with  a  pale  gum.  The  soft  Cape 
gum  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  Acacia  giraffw, 
Willd.  Its  inferior  grades  are  dark  brown  and  yield  a 
bitter  mucilage  ;  the  finest  samples,  however,  so  closely 
resemble  in  their  physical  properties  and  the  mucilage 
which  they  yield,  the  Kordofan  gums,  that  some 
authorities  believe  that  they  are  true  gum  arabic 
which  has  been  deflected  southward  by  the  closure 
of  the  Soudan,  opened  again. 

Australian  gum,  or  Wattle  gum,  is  the  product  of 
A.  pycnantha,  Benth.  ;  A.  decurrcns,  Willd.  ;  A.  homa- 
lophylla,  A.  Cunn,  and  probably  other  species  of 
Acacia.  It  is  said  that  gums  obtained  near  the  coast 
and  those  procured  in  the  interior  do  not  contain 
metarabin.  It  occurs  in  hard  pieces,  elongated  or 
globular  ;  rough,  varying  in  color  from  dark  amber  to 
pale  yellow ;  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding 
a  very  adhesive  mucilage,  which,  when  dry,  is  said 
not  to  crack.  It  sometimes  contains  tannin,  and  ap- 
pears not  to  be  suitable  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
The  wood  of  A.  homalophylla  is  known  as  violet 
wood,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor.  (Am. 
Drug.,  1884.) 

Under  the  names  of  Brazilian,  gum,  Para  gum,  and 
gum  angico,  large  quantities  of  a  gum  occurring  in 
large  dark-amber  or  dark-brown  glossy  drops,  soluble 
in  water,  are  yearly  thrown  into  commerce.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  product  of  Acacia  angico.  Its  m«cilage 
is  very  adhesive,  but  usually  too  dark  in  color  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  gum  resin  often  known  as  Brazilian  gum, 
which  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Hymena'a  courbaril, 
and  is  used  in  making  varnishes. 

Chagual  or  Maguey  gum  of  Chili  occurs  in  hollow 
cylindrical  pieces  from  0.2  to  1.5  Cm.  in  thickness, 
occasionally  having  the  form  of  stalactites  or  irreg- 
ular tubers,  but  in  .nearly  all  cases  showing  the 
impression  of  the  epidermis  to  which  they  have  been 
attached.  On  their  inner  surface  they  are  longi- 
tudinally streaked,  while  their  outer  surface  is 
usually  numerously  fissured,  the  fissures  penetrating 
deeply  toward  the  interior.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
the  pieces  are  of  glassy  brightness,  transparent,  and 
of  very  dense  structure  internally.  The  color  varies 
from  colorless,  through  yellowish  and  brownish  to 
a  tolerably  deep  brown,  isolated  pieces  being  almost 
black.  Maceration  in  water  is  said  to  reduce  the 
dark  pieces  to  a  granular  mass,  while  the  transparent 
pieces  dissolve  almost  entirely ;  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  sample  yielding  about  five  or  six  per 
cent,  to  cold  water.  The  amount  dissolved  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  boiling  water.  According 
to  the  experiments  made  by  Guehm,  the  commercial 
drug  is  scarcely  fitted  for  technical  use  as  a  gum, 
but  the  clear  pieces  when  made  into  a  concentrated 
mucilage  by  prolonged  heating  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  calico  printer  well.  Puya  chilensis,  P.  lanu- 
ginosa, and  P.  lanata  are  commonly  said  to  be  the 
sources  of  the  gum,  though  the  researches  of  Hart- 
wich  make  this  uncertain.  The  exudation  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  result  of  the  bite  of  a  caterpillar, 
Kastina  clegans.  (Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver.,  Aug.  1, 
1896.)  ,    .  ; 

Thos.  Maben  gives  the  following  method  of  tesL- 
5ng  mucilage  obtained  from  various  gums  sold  for 
gum  arabic  as  the  best  that  he  has  been  able  to 
devise  after  much  experimentation.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  the  mucilage  prepared  from  the  gum  are 
placed  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  slab,  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  following  reagents  added  ;  these  are 
then  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod  and  the 
results  compared.  In  the  case  of  borax,  acacia 
mucilage  at  once  agglutinates  or  hardens  into  a 
gummy  mass,  similarly  with  basic  lead  acetate  and 
ferric 'chloride,  while  it  gelatinizes  or  forms  a  softer 
mass  with  potassium  silicate.  Similar  reactions  are 
riven  by  the  Senegal  gums,  the  Indian  Amrad  gums, 
white  Barbary,  white  and  brown  Cape,  and  Geddah 
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German  East  Africa.  It  is  the  product  of  va- 
rious species  of  the  genus  Acacia.  According  to 
C.  Mannich,  gum  yielded  by  A.  Verek  and  A. 
Kirkii  contains  no  bassorin,  while  that  which  is 
derived  from  A.  Segal,  A.  arabica,  and  A. 
stenocarpa  contains  more  or  less  of  the  bas- 
sorin. The  gum  from  A.  usambarensis  occurs 
in  brown  masses  of  agglomerated  tears,^  and 
contains  so  much  bassorin  that  it  forms  a  gela- 
tinous mucilage. 

General  Properties. — Gum  arabic  is  "  in 
roundish  tears  of  various  sizes,  or  broken  into 
angular  fragments;  whitish  or  yellowish-white, 
translucent ;  very  brittle,  with  a  glass-like,  some- 
times iridescent  fracture;  nearly  inodorous; 
taste  insipid,  mucilaginous ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
slowly  and  completely  soluble  in  water,  forming 
an  odorless,  mucilaginous  liquid,  which  shows 
an  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper,  yields 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  basic  lead  acetate 
T.S.,  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  borate.  It  is  not  colored 
blue  (absence  of  starch)  or  red  (absence  of 
dextrin)  by  iodine  T.S.,  nor  does  it  yield  a 
brownish-black  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride 
T.S.,  or  reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  V.S. 
The  powder  contains  few,  or  no  starch  grains 
or  fragments  of  vegetable  tissues,  and  yields 
not  more  than  4  percent,  of  ash."  U.  S. 
"  When  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
the  solution  should  neither  form  a  glairy  mu- 
cilage nor,  after  admixture  with  more  water, 
should  it  yield  a  gummy  deposit  on  standing. 
The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  solution  of 
lead  subacetate  an  opaque,  and  with  solution 
of  borax  a  more  or  less  translucent,  white 
."jelly ;  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of 
lead  acetate;  is  not  colored  blue  or  brown  by 
a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  iodine  (absence 
of  starch  or  of  ordinary  '  dextrin '  of  com- 
merce) nor  bluish-black  by  test-solution  of 
ferric  chloride  (absence  of  tannic  acid)  ;  and 
does  not  give  a  red  precipitate  when  boiled 
with  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate  (ab- 
sence of  certain  sugars).  Gum  Acacia  should 
not  yield  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  ash."  Br. 
The  commercial  gum  arabic  contains  17  per 
cent,  of  water  and  3  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  calcium,  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates. 

The  gum  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperature 
slowly,  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forming 
a  thick  glutinous  liquid  of  distinctly  acid 
reaction.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 

gums.  Barbary  brown  and  Amrad  give  a  jelly  only 
with  borax,  otherwise  they  react  as  acacia.  Aus- 
tralian gum  agglutinates  with  borax,  but  only  gela- 
tinizes with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  has  no  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  silicate.  Brazilian 
gum  has  no  reaction  with  potassium  silicate,  but 
gelatinizes  with  borax  and  ferric  chloride  and  slightly 
with  basic  lead  acetate.  Ghatti  gum  gelatinizes  with 
all  four  reagents,  but  in  a  slight  degree  only  with 
potassium  silicate.  Oomra  gum  reacts  similarly  to 
acacia,  except  that  it  is  entirely  unaffected  by  basic 
lead  acetate,  and  forms  a  softer  jelly  with  ferric 
chloride.  There  are,  of  course,  shades  of  difference 
in  the  various  reactions  which  cannot  be  indicated 
by  these  terms,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  fair  idea 
is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  gum.  (P.  J.,  March  1, 
1890,  717  to  721.) 


the  oils.  100  parts  of  diluted  alcohol  containing 
22  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume  dissolve 
57  parts  of  gum,  diluted  alcohol  containing 
40  per  cent,  alcohol  takes  up  10  parts,  and 
50  per  cent,  alcohol  only  4  parts  (Fluckiger). 
On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous 
solution  and  precipitating  with  alcohol,  a  color- 
less amorphous  substance  is  obtained.  This  is 
arabic  acid.  On  hydrolysis,  it  yields  galactose, 
arabinose,  and  a  pentabiose  named  arabinon. 
The  arabin  (or  arabic  acid)  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  placing  a  solution  of  gum,  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  on  a  dialyzer, 
when  calcium  chloride  will  diffuse  out,  leaving 
behind  solution  of  arabin. 

Arabic  acid  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  has 
the  composition  2CsHioOs  -f-  H2O ;  the  water 
separates  when  it  unites  with  bases.  It  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid  forms  with  it  nitro-com- 
pounds;  diluted  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  rise  to  mucic  and  saccharic  acids,  to- 
gether with  oxalic  and  a  little  tartaric  acid. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  prolonged  boiling 
gives  rise  to  arabinose,  or  arabin  sugar  (pecti- 
nose,  or  pectin  sugar),  C5II10O5,  which  reduces 
alkaline  copper  solution  and  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  121°  to  the  right.  Kiliani 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1887,  339)  first  estab- 
lished the  formula  as  given  above,  and  it  is 
now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
pentoses.  They  are  not  fermentable,  and  on 
prolonged  boiling  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  lose  the  elements  of  water  and  yield  fur- 
furol,  C5II4O2.  Neutral  lead  acetate  does  not 
precipitate  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum  arabic, 
but  the  basic  acetate  forms,  even  in  a  very 
diluted  solution,  a  precipitate. 

Prolonged  heating  of  the  dry  gum  causes  it 
to  change  readily  into  metarabic  (metagummic) 
acid,  which  is  identical  with  the  cerasin  found 
in  the  beet  and  in  cherry  gum.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  also  change  arabic  into  metarabic  acid. 
25  Gm.  pure  gum  arabic  are  covered  with 
50  Cc.  strong  alcohol,  10  Cc.  water,  and  5  Cc. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  24  hours. 
On  pouring  off  the  fluid,  and  washing  the 
residue  with  alcohol  and  with  water,  metarabic 
acid  remains  behind  as  a  voluminous  mass, 
which  dries  to  a  white,  tasteless,  and  odorless 
powder  of  acid  reaction.  (Graeger,  Jahres- 
bericht  der  Chem.,  1872,  781.)  The  meta- 
pectic  acid  which  is  prepared  by  Scheibler  from 
the  sugar  beet  is  identical  with  metarabic 
acid. 

The  principle  separated  by  cold  water  from 
the  soluble  arabin  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
metarabic  (metagummic)  acid  prepared  direct 
from  the  pure  gum  arabic  by  heating,  or  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  identical 
with  gum  extracted  from  the  sugar  beet  by 
Scheibler.  In  the  normal  and  sound  beet  this 
gum  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  merely  swells  up 
like  metarabic  acid,  while  in  altered  beets  there 
is  found  a  portion  (arabin)  soluble  in  water. 
(Scheibler,  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1873,  p.  612.) 
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The  similarity  of  the  reactions  and  composi- 
tion of  arabinose  and  galactose  (from  sugar  of 
milk  by  inversion)  led  Kiliani  to  assert  the 
identity  of  these  two  varieties  of  sugar,  but 
later  studies  by  himself,  Claesson,  and  Scheibler 
have  shown  that  they  are  distinct.  Thus,  galac- 
tose is  fermentable,  while  arabinose  is  not; 
galactose  yields  mucic  acid  when  oxidized  with 
nitric  acid,  and  dulcite  when  reduced  with 
sodium  amalgam,  while  arabinose  does  not  yield 
either;  the  fusing  point  of  the  crystallized 
galactose  is  given  at  142°  to  144°  C,  while  that 
of  arabinose  is  160°  C. ;  galactose  yields  with 
phenyl hydrazin  a  light  yellow  compound,  fusing 
at  170°  to  171°  C,  while  arabinose  forms  a 
brownish-yellow  compound,  fusing  at  157°  to 
158°  C.  (Scheibler,  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  17, 
1731.)  Arabinose  is  said  to  be  obtainable  only 
from  those  varieties  of  gum  arabic  that  yield  no 
mucic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
(Claesson,  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  14,  1271.) 

Gum  arabic  undergoes  no  change  by  age, 
when  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Its  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  remains  for  a  considerable 
time  unaltered,  but  ultimately  becomes  sour, 
from  the  production  of  acetic  acid.  The  dis- 
position to  sour  is  increased  by  employing  hot 
water  in  making  the  solution.  The  tendency 
of  a  weak  solution  to  become  mouldy  is  said 
to  be  obviated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  decanting  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  deposited.  (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  353.) 
Solution  of  gum  arabic  does  not  ferment  upon 
the  addition  of  yeast,  saliva,  or  gastric  juice; 
the  addition  of  chalk  and  cheese,  however, 
starts  a  fermentation  which  gives  rise  to  lactic 
acid  and  alcohol,  but  not  to  mannite  or  glycerin. 
The  addition  of  a  solution  of  gum  to  an  acidified 
albumin  solution  causes  a  precipitate,  which 
disappears  on  further  addition  of  gum,  but  the 
solution  will  then  curdle  and  become  flocculent 
on  application  of  heat.  Gum  may  be  distin- 
guished from  dextrin  by  the  following  tests: 

1.  Gum  contains  no  dextroglucose,  which,  how- 
ever, is  present  in  dextrin,  and  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  copper  test.  ( See  Alkaline  Cupric 
Tartrate    Volumetric    Solution,    Part  III.)1 

2.  Gum  contains  a  lime  compound;  hence  its 


1  J.  Henry  Sehroeder  examined  twelve  specimens 
of  powdered  acacia,  and  states  that  dextrin  Is  not 
frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  and  that  if  in  using 
the  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  test  the  heat  be  prolonged 
during  twenty  minutes,  a  well-defined  reduction  was 
produced  even  when  pure  Senegal  gum  was  used. 
This  fact  should  be  remembered  in  testing  gums  by 
the  official  method.  (A.  J.  P.,  1897,  195.)  R.  G. 
Shoults  (A.  J,  P.,  1900,  267)  supplemented  the  con- 
clusions of  Sehroeder  and  proposed  to  use  the  differ- 
ence in  rotatory  power  of  acacia  and  dextrin  as  a 
test.  He  found  a  solution  of  pure  acacia  to  have  a 
laeverotatory  power  of  —18°,  while  one  of  dextrin 
was  dextrorotatory  varying  to  the  extent  of  from 
+  120°  to  +138°.  See  also  Kebler's  paper  (Am. 
Drug.,  1901,  343.)  The  following  test  is  given  in  the 
Ph.  Post  1894,  563.  Add  3  Cc.  of  a  solution  consist- 
ing of  15  drops  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  15  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  5 
drops  of  HC1  (1-125),  and  60  Cc.  of  water  to  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  gum.  If  the  gum  arabic  is 
pure,  it  will  remain  a  clear  yellow  for  from  eight  to 
ten  hours.  If  there  is  dextrin  present,  the  color 
changes  to  a  blue. 


solution  is  rendered  milky  by  oxalic  acid,  while 
a  solution  of  dextrin  remains  almost  clear. 
3.  Gum  gives  a  slimy,  yellow  deposit  when  its 
solution  is  mixed  with  a  neutral  ferric  salt. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  belong  to 
gum  arabic  generally.  There  are,  however, 
varieties  with  differences  which  deserve  notice. 
1.  Gum  that  is  transparent  and  readily  soluble. 
This  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  commercial  varieties  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Turkey  and  Senegal  gum.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  transparency,  ready  solu- 
bility, and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of 
thickness  and  viscidity  of  its  solution.  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  the  gomme  blanche 
fendillee  of  Guibourt.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  whiteness  and  deficient  transparency  of  the 
pieces,  attributable  to  the  minute  cracks  or 
fissures  with  which  they  abound,  and  which 
render  them  very  brittle  and  easily  pulverizable. 
This  peculiar  structure  is  generally  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light,  but  is  con- 
jectured by  Hayne  to  arise  from  the  exudation 
of  the  juice  in  the  frothy  state  noticed  by 
Ehrenberg.  Though  the  unbroken  pieces  are 
somewhat  opaque,  each  minute  fragment  is  per- 
fectly transparent  and  homogeneous.  This 
variety,  in  consequence  of  its  prompt  and  entire 
solubility,  is  usually  preferred  for  medicinal  use, 
and  for  most  purposes  in  pharmacy.  2.  Gum 
less  transparent  and  less  soluble.  Guibourt  has 
proposed  for  portions  of  this  gum  the  name  of 
gomme  pelliculee,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  mas€es  are  always  apparently  covered,  on 
some  part  of  their  surface,  by  a  yellowish 
opaque  pellicle.  Other  portions  of  it  have  a 
mammillary  appearance  on  the  surface.  It  is 
less  transparent  than  the  former  variety,  is  less 
freely  and  completely  dissolved  by  water,  and 
forms  a  more  viscid  solution.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  the  mouth,  and  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  in  all  the  commercial 
varieties  of  gum,  but  least  in  that  from  Egypt. 
Its  peculiarities  have  been  ascribed  to  variable 
proportions  of  bassorin  or  cerasin  associated 
with  the  soluble  arabin.  Between  these  two 
varieties  there  are  insensible  gradations,  so 
that  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  classify 
specimens. 

E.  Bourquelot  (/.  P.  C,  1904  [6],  19,  473, 
474)  states  that  acacia  contains  an  active 
oxidizing  ferment  which  renders  it  unsuitable 
for  use  in  many  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  wide  use  of  acacia 
as  an  excipient,  it  is  possible  that  certain  active 
ingredients  may  become  altered  in  its  presence. 
Nor  is  acacia  the  only  gum  which  contains  a 
ferment;  myrrh,  frankincense  and  bdellium 
also  contain  an  oxydase.  Among  the  substances 
stated  as  being  incompatible  with  acacia  are 
pyrogallol,  morphine,  vanillin,  ordinary  phenol, 
cresylol,  ortho-  and  meta-xylol,  thymol,  carvol,  a- 
and  fr-naphthol,  pyrocatechol,  guaiacol,  phenols, 
lysol,  cresols,  acetylguaiacol,  veratrol,  creosol, 
eugenol,  acetyleugenol,  methylaniline,  ethylani- 
line,    paratoluidine,    crude    aniline,  xylidine, 
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a-napkthylainine,  pyramidon  apomorphine,  eser- 
ine,  adrenaline,  isobarbaloin,  caffeotannic  acid, 
gallic  acid  and  tannin.  Paraxylenol,  hydro- 
quinone,  resorcinol,  anisol  and  phenetol  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected.  Nor  is  the  action  con- 
fined to  chemical  substances;  acacia  is  incom- 
patible with  the  opium  and  Calabar  bean  pro- 
ducts, suprarenal  extract,  aloetic  preparations, 
and  all  substances  flavored  with  vanillin ;  tannin- 
containing  extracts  such  as  those  of  rhatany, 
catechu,  and  rhubarb;  fluidextract  of  vibur- 
num prunifoliuin,  and  kola  preparations.  Ob- 
viously, in  cases  where  mucilage  of  acacia  is 
concerned,  this  oxidizing  action  may  be  elim- 
inated by  heating  the  liquid  to  100°  C,  and  thus 
destroying  the  ferment. 

Specimens  of  gum  arabic  are  sometimes 
found  in  commerce  which  are  soluble  in  water 
with  difficulty.  According  to  Kochlin,  if  ten 
parts  of  such  gum,  fifty  parts  of  water,  and 
three  parts  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  be  heated  together  for  two  or  three 
hours,  the  gum  is  rendered  easily  soluble.  (Nat. 
Drug.,  1894,  176.)    Related  to  the  acacia  gums 


substance  sometimes  adheres  to  its  surface,  giv- 
ing it  a  bitter  taste,  from  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  washing  in  water.  Various  adultera- 
tions of  gum  arabic  have  been  practised,  and 
substitutes  offered  for  sale  either  honestly  or 
with  false  labels.  The  high  price  of  the  genuine 
gum  of  late  years  has  greatly  stimulated  the  ex- 
ploiting of  these  products.  Starch,  especially 
rice  starch,  which  is  difficult  of  detection  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  its  granules,  dex- 
trin and  inferior  gums,  are  often  added  to 
powdered  gum  arabic.  These  foreign  sub- 
stances can  usually  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope or  by  appropriate  tests  for  starch 
or  dextrin  even  in  powdered  gum.  (See 
page  6.)  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  the 
arabinic  acid  of  the  sugar  beet,  by  the  method 
of  Scheibler,  into  metarabinic  acid,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  true  artificial  gum  arabic,  but 
the  artificial  gums  of  the  market  have  no  such 
close  chemical  relation  with  the  natural  gum; 
many  of  them  are  mixtures  of  various  sub- 
stances, others  are  produced  from  starch  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  by  other  means. 


Mucic 

Galactose. 

Furfurol. 

Penta- 

Total 

Origin. 

Source. 

Ash. 

Lime. 

Acid. 

glucose. 

Glucoses. 

Arabia  .... 

3.60 

1.84 

22.98 

30.66 

13.57 

27.14 

58.3 

Senegal .... 

3.25 

0.90 

19.72 

26.29 

12.97 

25.94 

57.58 

Gezireh  .... 

2.75 

0.94 

12.42 

17.89 

19.32 

36.62 

60.66 

3.70 

1.33 

18.68 

24.90 

15.26 

30.52 

56.90 

Mogador  .  .  . 

3.50 

0.78 

18.10 

24.13 

13.90 

27.80 

50.31 

N.  Holland  .  . 

0.50 

45.82 

61.09 

10.85 

21.70 

43.75 

[ndies  .... 

4.16 

0.97' 

14.75 

19.66 

17.98 

35.96 

56.52 

Mimosa  nilotica  .  .  . 

Egypt  .... 

2.80 

1.36 

5.91 

7.88 

21.44 

42.88 

49.13 

Acacia  dealbata  .  .  . 

Van  Di<-men  . 

0.65 

39.09 

52.12 

8.89 

17.68 

73.93 

Acacia  angieo  .... 

Brazil  .... 

2.89 

1.23 

1.63 

40.35 

80.70 

74.22 

4.20 

1.85* 

9.16 

12.21 

17.27 

34.52 

43.48 

2.15 

1.07 

5.19 

6.92 

31.03 

62.06 

66.47 

2.50 

1.00 

6.13 

8.17 

23.07 

46.14 

56.38 

are  wood  gum,  from  the  wood  of  foliage  trees, 
yielding  xylose  on  hydrolysis:  cherry  gum,  the 
gum  of  cherry  and  almond  trees,  yielding 
6-arabinose  on  hydrolysis;  peach  gum,  from 
the  peach  tree,  yielding  arabinose  and  galactose 
on  hydrolysis;  barley  gum,  obtained  in  the 
nitrogen-free  extractive  material  of  cereals, 
yielding  galactose  and  xylose.  Martina  ex- 
amined twenty-seven  varieties  of  gum,  and  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  principal  ones  is 
given  in  the  above  table. 

Impurities  and  Adulterations. — In  parcels  of 
gum  arabic  there  are  sometimes  pieces  of  a 
dark  color,  opaque,  and  incorporated  with 
ligneous,  earthy,  or  other  impurities.  The  in- 
ferior are  often  mixed  with,  or  substituted  for. 
the  better  kinds,  especially  in  powder;  and  por- 
tions of  insoluble  gum,  bdellium,  and  other  con- 
crete juices  of  unknown  origin,  are  found 
among  the  genuine.  Flour  or  starch  is  some- 
times fraudulently  added  to  the  powder,  but  is 
easily  detected  by  the  blue  color  which  it  pro- 
duces with  tincture  of  iodine.  In  consequence 
of  the  impurities  and  difference  in  quality,  gum 
arabic  should  generally  be  garbled.    A  foreign 


Universal  Gum,  a  patented  product  obtained 
from  potato  starch,  has  been  highly  commended 
for  the  permanency  and  adhesiveness  of  its 
mucilage,  but  is  said  not  to  act  well  as  an  emul- 
sifier.  A  substitute  has  also  been  made  from 
Irish  moss.  ,  (See  Chondrus.)  Gelatin  is  some- 
times added  to  acacia  as  an  adulterant;  formal- 
dehyde has  been  recommended  by  Trillet  {Ph. 
Post,  1899,  629)  as  an  agent  for  its  detection. 
(See  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1900,  643.) 

Uses. — Acacia  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  as 
a  demulcent.  Hence  it  is  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  catarrhal  affections  and  irritation  of 
the  fauces,  by  being  held  in  the  mouth  and 
allowed  to  dissolve  slowly.  It  has  been  used 
as  a  food,  but  has  very  little  if  any  nutritive 
value.  In  pharmacy,  gum  arabic  is  extensively 
used  for  the  suspension  of  insoluble  substances 
in  water,  and  for  the  formation  of  pills  and 
troches.  Two  kinds  of  powdered  gum  arabic 
are  used,  one  a  coarse  powder  called  granulated, 
the  other  finely  dusted.  The  granulated  dis- 
solves more  readily  in  water,  according  to 
Hager,  because  it  has  lost  during  desiccation 
only  two  per  cent,  of  moisture,  while  in  pre- 
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paring  the  "  finely  dusted "  powder  the  high 
heat  necessarily  used  to  thoroughly  dry  it, 
drives  off  ten  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  easy 
solubility  and  absence  of  tendency  to  form 
"  lumps "  cause  the  coarse  powder  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  solutions,  emulsions,  etc. 

Off.  Prep. — Mucilago  Acacia?,  U.  8.,  Br.; 
Syrupus  Acaciae,  U.  S. 

ACETANILIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ACETANILIDE 

( ac-e-tan-i-H'dum ) 

C8H9NO  =  134.09 

"The  monacetyl  derivative  [CeHsNH(CHs. 
CO)]  of  aniline."  U.  S.  "Acetanilide,  CHs. 
CO.NH.CeHs,  may  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
teraction of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  aniline."  Br. 

Acetylamidobenzene,  Phenylaeetamide ;  Acetanilid, 
Antifebrin  ;  Acetanilide,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Acetanilidum, 
P.  G. ;  Acetanilide,  Antifebbrina,  It.;  Acetanllida,  Sp. 

Acetanilide  was  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1890,  and  its  very  extensive  use 
caused  it  to  be  retained  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Revision).  The  process  for  its  manufacture  is 
not  patented. 

Preparation. — Acetanilide  is  made,  according 
to  Yvon,  as  follows:  372  grammes  of  pure 
aniline  and  240  grammes  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
are  heated  for  four  hours,  to  the  boiling  point, 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reversed  condenser; 
the  excess  of  both  ingredients  is  then  distilled 
off  on  a  sand  bath,  this  being  completed  when 
the  temperature  reaches  260°  C.  (500°  P.). 
The  cooled,  congealed  residue  is  crude  acetani- 
lide, which  may  be  purified  by  sublimation,  or 
better,  by  repeated  crystallization  from  water. 
The  yield  is  about  400  Gm.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  acting  on  aniline  with  acetyl  chlo- 
ride (Gerhardt),  or  by  heating  aniline  with 
acetamide  (Kolbe).  The  sublimed  salt  is 
whiter  and  lighter  than  that  obtained  by  crys- 
tallization from  water,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  boric  acid.  For  Walters'  method  of 
preparing  acetanilide,  on  a  small  scale,  see 
Bull.  Pharm.,  1899,  53. 

Properties. — Acetanilide  is  described  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  in  "  colorless,  shining, 
micaceous,  crystalline  lamina?,  or  a  crystalline 
powder;  odorless,  having  a  slightly  burning 
taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in 
179  parts  of  water  and  in  2.5  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  18  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  0.4  part  of  boiling  alcohol;  also  sol- 
uble in  12  parts  of  ether  and  5  parts  of  chloro- 
form at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  When  heated  to 
113°  C.  (235.4°  F.)  Acetanilide  melts,  and  at 
295°  C.  (563°  F.)  it  boils  without  decom- 
position. Upon  ignition  it  is  consumed  with- 
out leaving  a  weighable  residue.  Solutions  of 
Acetanilide  in  simple  solvents  are  neutral  to 
test-paper.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Acetanilide  be 
agitated  with  5  Cc.  of  colorless  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  clean  test-tube,  it  dissolves  without  impart- 
ing color  to  the  liquid.    On  heating  0.1  Gm. 


of  Acetanilide  with  5  Cc.  of  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  (1  in  4),  the  char- 
acteristic odor  of  aniline  becomes  noticeable. 
On  now  adding  1  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  again 
heating,  the  disagreeable  odor  of  phenyl  isocy- 
anide  (a  poisonous  product)  is  evolved  (dis- 
tinction from  methylacetanilide  or  antipyrine). 
On  boiling  0.1  Gm.  of  Acetanilide  for  several 
minutes  with  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
clear  solution  results,  which,  when  mixed  with 
3  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  (1  in 
20),  and  afterwards  with  5  Cc.  of  a  filtered, 
saturated  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  acquires 
a  brownish-red  color,  becoming  deep  blue  upon 
supersaturation  with  ammonia  water.  On  heat- 
ing 0.1  Gm.  of  Acetanilide  with  10  Cc.  of  water, 
filtering  the  solution  when  cold,  and  adding 
bromine  T.S.,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  filtrate,  a 
whitish  precipitate  of  parabromacetanilide  is 
formed  (distinction  from  antipyrine  or  acet- 
phenetidin).  A  cold  saturated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Acetanilide  added  to  ferric  chloride 
T.S.  should  not  affect  the  color  of  the  latter 
(absence  of  aniline  salts  and  various  allied  sub- 
stances)." U.  S.  "Melting  point,  when  drv, 
236.5°  F.  (113.5°  C).  It  is  soluble  in  200 
parts  of  cold  or  18  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  4  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  freely 
soluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  On 
boiling  with  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  a 
reddish-brown  color  is  produced,  and  this  is 
almost  entirely  discharged  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  Acetanilide  be  heated  with  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  until  the  odor  of  aniline 
is  given  off,  and  the  liquid  be  then  warmed  with 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  unpleasant  and 
penetrating  odor  of  phenyl-isonitrile  (isocy- 
anide)  is  developed;  and  an  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  solution  of  bromine  gives  a  yellow- 
ish-white precipitate  (distinctions  from  phen- 
acetin).  Heated  with  free  access  of  air  it 
burns,  leaving  no  residue.  With  sulphuric  acid 
or  with  cold  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  colorless 
solution.  A  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 
does  not  affect  solution  of  litmus  (absence  of 
free  acid),  and  is  not  affected  by  test-solution 
of  ferric  chloride  (absence  of  acetone,  phena- 
zone,  and  salts  of  aniline)."  Br. 

Ritsert  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1890,  306)  believes  that 
the  difference  in  melting  point  of  acetanilide 
given  by  various  writers  is  due  to  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  toluidine  in  aniline,  and 
the  production  of  acettoluids  which  have  the 
following  melting  points:  ortho,  107°  C. ;  meta, 
65.5°  C;  and  para,  147°  C.  A  very  important 
reaction,  by  which  the  presence  of  acettoluid 
may  be  detected  in  acetanilide,  is  in  the  use  of 
a  boiling  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
If  the  acetanilide  be  pure,  it  is  not  altered,  and 
does  not  reduce  the  permanganate,  but  acetto- 
luid, if  it  be  present,  is  oxidized  to  acetamido- 
benzoic  acid  with  reduction  of  the  permanga- 
nate. Of  a  number  of  samples  of  acetanilide 
examined,  in  only  one  was  the  reduction  slight, 
while  all  the  others  showed  a  decided  re- 
duction. 
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Uses. — The  effects  of  acetanilide  upon  man 
are  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  anti- 
pyrine, — namely,  after  small  doses,  quietness; 
after  very  large  doses,  malaise,  a  little  headache, 
singing  in  the  ears,  weakness,  and  a  peculiar 
cyanosis,  with  some  tendency  to  somnolence, 
mydriasis,  and,  if  there  has  been  fever,  marked 
fall  of  temperature  usually  accompanied  by, 
but  not  dependent  upon,  a  profuse  sweat. 
After  enormous  doses  complete  coma  and  col- 
lapse have  been  noted.  It  has  in  rare  instances 
caused  collapse  and  cardiac  failure,  and  a  pecul- 
iar measles-like  eruption  is  not  very  uncommon. 
Large  toxic  doses  have  caused  in  animals  and  in 
man  anaesthesia,  loss  of  reflex  activity,  tremors, 
irregular  failing  respiration,  convulsions,  coma, 
and  general  paralysis.  The  cyanosis  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  methaBmoglobin  in  the  blood. 
In  the  animal  system  acetanilide  appears  to 
break  up  into  acetic  acid  and  aniline,  the 
aniline  in  turn  undergoing  oxidation  into 
paramidophenol,  which  unites  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  be  eliminated  as  paramidophenol  sul- 
phate. 

Death  has,  in  a  number  of  cases,  been  pro- 
duced by  acetanilide  when  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Five  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  are 
alleged  to  have  caused  fatal  heart  failure  {Ind. 
Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1890)  ;  but  there  have  been 
instances  of  recovery  after  the  dose  of  an 
ounce  (31  Gm.).  Sixty  grains  (3.9  Gm.) 
have  frequently  been  followed  by  serious  col- 
lapse and  in  some  cases  by  death.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  exercise  some  care  in  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  the  drug,  for  various  cases  of 
severe  poisoning  have  been  reported  as  caused 
by  such  use. 

There  is  a  wide  spread  but  perhaps  not  well- 
grounded  belief  in  the  profession  that  accidents 
are  more  rare  after  acetanilide  than  after  anti- 
pyrine,  but  the  medicinal  application  of  ace- 
tanilide seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  anti- 
pyrine,  save  only  as  it  is  modified  by  the  insolu- 
bility of  acetanilide.  It  is  also  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  antipyrine,  its  full  dose  being 
ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.),  repeated  if  necessary; 
preferably  administered  in  capsules  or  wafers. 
For  details  of  medicinal  use,  see  Antipyrina. 
Acetanilide  is  germicidal,  and  seems  to  be 
especially  active  in  inhibiting  the  growth  of 
pathogenetic  organisms.  It  is  also  analgesic, 
and  affords  a  very  useful  dressing  for  wounds 
and  ulcers.  The  drug  itself  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder,  or  an  ointment  may  be 
employed  in.  the  strength  of  from  10  to  50  per 
cent.  In  certain  mucous  inflammations,  as 
vaginitis  and  urethritis,  a  local  application  (20 
to  40  grains  to  the  fluidounce)  has  been  found 
very  effective.  Acetanilide  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  powder,  suspended  in  mucilage  of 
acacia  and  syrup,  or  in  the  form  of  tablets  or 
capsules. 

Dose,  from  five  to  eight  grains  (0.32  to  0.5 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Acetanilidi  Compositus, 
17.  S.  ' 


ACETONUM.  U.  S. 

ACETONE 

(ac-e-to'num) 

"  A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  99  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Acetone  [Dimethyl- 
ketone,  CH3.CO.CH3  =  57.61].  It  should 
be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels  in  a  cool  place, 
remote  from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S. 

Pyroacetic  Spirit,  Dimethyl  Ketone ;  Acetone, 
Ether  (Esprit)  pyroac<?tique.  Fr. ;  Aeeton,  Essiggeist, 
Mesitalkohol,  Q. ;  Acetone,  Chetone,  Metilacetone,  It. 

Preparation — Acetone  is  found  in  small 
amount  in  normal  urine,  in  blood,  etc.,  and  in 
larger  amount  in  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions. Acetone  is  produced  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  sugar,  gum,  cellulose,  etc.,  and 
therefore  is  always  contained  in  crude  wood 
naphtha. 

E.  R.  Squibb  has  also  prepared  it  on  a  large 
scale  by  passing  acetic  acid  vapor  through  a 
rotating  iron  cylinder  heated  to  from  500°  to 
600°  C.  and  containing  pumice  stone  with  pre- 
cipitated barium  carbonate.  (J.  Am.  C.  S., 
1895,  197.)  Prepared  commercially  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  calcium  acetate,  it  boils  at  56° 
C.,  and  has  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor  and  sharp, 
burning  taste. 

Properties. — The  official  description  is  as 
follows :  "  A  transparent,  colorless,  mobile 
and  volatile  liquid  of  a  characteristic  ethereal 
odor  and  a  pungent,  sweetish  taste.  Specific 
gravity:  0.790  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  without  cloudi- 
ness, also  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  volatile  oils.  It  volatilizes  at  low 
temperatures  and  boils  at  56.5°  C.  (133.7°  F.). 
It  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  luminous 
non-sooty  flame.  It  should  not  affect  the  color 
of  blue  or  red  litmus  paper  previously  moist- 
ened with  water.  If  50  Cc.  of  Acetone  be 
evaporated  in  a  clean  glass  vessel  no  weighable 
residue  should  remain.  If  20  Cc.  of  Acetone 
contained  in  a  clean  glass-stoppered  vial  be 
mixed  with  0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.S.,  the  pink  tint  produced  by 
the  admixture  should  not  wholly  disappear  in 
less  than  15  minutes  (limit  of  empyreumatic 
substances)."   U.  S. 

Distilled  with  water  and  chlorinated  lime,  it 
yields  nearly  200  per  cent,  of  its  Aveight  in 
chloroform,  and  is  hence  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  substance,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  In  the  presence  of  an 
alkali,  iodine  converts  it  into  iodoform,  so  that 
a  trace  of  acetone  in  methyl  alcohol  can  be  de- 
tected by  iodoform  formation  (Kraemer's  test). 

Schlagdenhauffen  asserts  that  commercial 
acetone  contains  an  alkaloidal  substance.  (P.  J., 
1884,  163.)  For  a  method  of  detecting  acetone 
in  urine,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1S89,  175.  See  also  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  281;  1897,  690;  Ephem,,  1895, 
1653;  Chem.  News,  1899,  252,  262. 

Acetone  oil,  largely  a  mixture  of  higher  ke- 
tones, obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manuf  ac- 
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ture  of  acetone  and  suggested  by  Lang  as  an 
addition  to  alcohol  and  spirits  to  denaturize 
them,  cannot  be  used  on  a  large  scale  as 
pointed  out  by  Klar,  as  the  commercial  supply 
would  probably  be  insufficient.  (Chem.  News, 
1899,  205.) 

Uses. — Acetone  is  rarely  used  in  medicine,  but 
has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia (8th  Kev.)  mainly  as  a  menstruum  in 
making  oleoresins  (see  Oleoresina) .  It  is  used 
largely  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  resins,  and  cam- 
phors. 

ACETPHENETIDINUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ACETPHENETIDIN 

( ac-et-phen-et-j-dl'num ) 

Ci0Hi3NO2  =  177.79 

"  A  phenol  derivative  [Acetparaphenetidin, 
C6H4(OC2H5).NH.CH3.CO  1:4],  the  product 
of  the  acetylization  of  para-amidophenetol." 
U.  S.  "  Para-acet-phenetidin,  C2H5O.CeH4.NH 
COCH3,  or  Phenacetin,is  produced  by  the  inter- 
action of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  para-phene- 
tidin,  a  body  obtained  from  para-nitrophenol." 
Br. 

Phenacetlnum.    Br.,    P.    G. ;  Para-acetphenetidin, 

Para-ethoxyacetanilide  ;  Phenacetin  ;  Acet-Pn<metidine, 
Fr.  God. ;  Phenacetine,  Para-ac6tophen6tidine,  Amide 
Acetique  de  l'amido-ptKjnetol,  Fr.;  Fenacetina,  It.,  Sp. 

The  chemical  relationship  of  this  body  to 
phenol  is  seen  by  an  examination  of  its  formula 
and  the  formulas  of  the  intermediate  com- 
pounds obtained  as  stages  in  its  preparation. 

Phenol,  CeHs.OH,  is  converted  into  nitro- 
phenol,  C6H4(NOa)OH.  Only  the  paranitro- 
phenol  is  available,  and  this  is  separated  by 
distilling  off  the  ortho-nitrophenol  by  steam 
distillation.  The  residual  paranitrophenol,  in 
the  form  of  the  sodium  compound,  is  treated 
with  ethyl  bromide,  when  ethyl  paranitro- 
phenol or  paranitrophenetol,  C6H4(N02)0Ca 
H6,  is  produced.  This  is  now  reduced  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iron  turnings 
to  paraphenetidin,  C6Hi(NH2)0C2H6.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  then  serves  to  introduce  the  acetyl 
group,  and  para-acetamidophenetol  (phenace- 
tin), C6H4(NHC2H30)0C2H5,  is  obtained. 

Properties. — Acetphenetidin  occurs  in"  white, 
glistening,  crystalline  scales  or  fine  crystalline 
powder,  odorless  and  tasteless.  It  is  soluble  in 
925  parts  of  water,  12  parts  of  alcohol,  63 
parts  of  ether,  and  20  parts  of  chloroform,  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  70  parts  of  boiling  water 
and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  to 
between  134°  and  135°  C.  (273.2°  and  275°  F.) 
it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns 
without  leaving  a  weighable  residue.  It  dis- 
solves without  color  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  if 
shaken  with  nitric  acid  it  is  colored  yellow, 
which  color  persists  when  heated.  If  0.1  Gm. 
of  Acetphenetidin  be  boiled  for  one  minute 
with  1  Cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  solution  diluted  with  10  Cc.  of  water, 


cooled  and  filtered,  it  should  yield  on  the  addi- 
tion of  3  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chromium  trioxide  (1  in  30)  a  ruby  red  color. 
On  heating  0.1  Gm.  of  Acetphenetidin  with  5 
Cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  (1  in  4),  the  odor  of  aniline  should 
not  be  perceptible.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Acetphene- 
tidin be  boiled  with  10  Cc.  of  water  it  should 
yield  a  solution  which,  when  cooled  and 
filtered,  should  not  become  turbid  upon  the 
addition  of  bromine  T.S.  in  slight  excess 
(absence  of  acetanilide) .  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Acet- 
phenetidin be  boiled  for  one  minute  with  3  Cc. 
of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  2),  the 
solution  cooled,  and  then  agitated  with  5  Cc. 
of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  there  should 
be  produced  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  and  not  a 
purplish-red  or  brownish-red  cloudy  liquid  or 
precipitate  (absence  of  acetanilide).  A  mixture 
of  0.3  Gm.  of  Acetphenetidin  with  1  Cc.  of  90 
percent,  alcohol  should  not  acquire  a  red  tint 
when  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
water  and  boiled  with  one  drop  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  V.S.  (absence  of  paraphenetidin) ."  U.  S. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following 
tests  for  phenacetin.  "  0.1  gramme  boiled  with 
2  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  half 
a  minute  yields  a  liquid  which,  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  volume  of  water,  cooled,  and  filtered, 
assumes  a  deep-red  coloration  on  the  addition 
of  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Heated  with  free 
access  of  air  it  burns,  leaving  no  residue.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it  without  color.  A  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  should  not  become 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  bromine 
(absence  of  acetanilide).  A  mixture  of  0.3 
gramme  of  Phenacetin  with  1  cubic  centimetre 
of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  should  not  acquire  a 
red  tint  when  diluted  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  water,  and  boiled  with  one  drop  of 
volumetric  solution  of  iodine  (absence  of  para- 
phenetidin)." Br.  The  test  with  chromic  acid 
will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  acetanilide  and 
exalgin;  that  with  bromine  water  will  indicate 
the  absence  of  phenol  and  acetanilide,  both  of 
which  will  show  a  white  turbidity,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  difficultly  soluble  bromine  deriva- 
tives. The  presence  of  unchanged  paraphene- 
tidin may  be  detected  by  melting  2.5  Gm.  of 
hydrated  chloral  in  a  test  tube  and  adding  0.5 
Gm.  of  the  acetphenetidin  to  be  tested.  If  pure, 
it  will  remain  colorless;  if  paraphenetidin  be 
present,  it  will  become  violet  or  reddish  blue  in 
tint.  For  further  information  see  a  paper  in 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  180,  on  an  examination 
of  samples  of  commercial  phenacetin  by  G. 
M.  Beringer,  and  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  365,  for 
a  paper  by  L.  F.  Kebler  on  its  history,  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  chemical  constitution. 

Uses. — Acetphenetidin  was  first  introduced 
as  an  antipyretic  by  Hinsberg  and  Kast,  who 
found  that  in  order  to  produce  toxic  effects  in 
the  lower  animals  enormous  doses  are  required. 
These  cause  vomiting,  staggering,  hurried  res- 
piration, somnolence,  cyanosis,  and  rnethse- 
moglobinization  of  the  blood.    In  man  no  fatal 
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cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported,  but 
Hollopeter  saw  twenty-two  and  a  half  grains 
produce  in  a  woman  collapse,  with  cyanosis. 
Acetphenetidin  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
safest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
drugs  of  its  class.  It  is  asserted  that  its  antipy- 
retic action  is  more  gradual,  more  prolonged,  and 
less  apt  to  be  attended  with  disagreeable  symp- 
toms than  that  of  antipyrine  and  other  allied 
drugs.  The  experiments  of  Ott  and  of  Cerna 
and  Carter  appear  to  prove  that  the  fall  of 
temperature  produced  by  acetphenetidin  is  due 
to  a  lessened  production  of  animal  heat  caused  by 
a  direct  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  thermo- 
genetic  centres,  and  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  any  distinct  alteration  of  the  circu- 
lation. H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  {Univ.  Med.  Mag., 
July,  1900)  found  that  when  it  is  given  in- 
travenously it  has  no  effect  on  blood  pressure, 
but  that  in  enormous  doses  it  paralyzes  res- 
piration. It  seems  also  to  be  a  depressant  to 
the  spinal  cord.  As  an  antipyretic  and  as  an 
analgesic,  acetphenetidin  appears  to  cover  in 
its  usefulness  the  same  range  as  does  anti- 
pyrine. In  nervous  headache  the  combination 
of  it  with  caffeine  (twelve  grains  to  three)  is 
often  singularly  advantageous.  By  many,  acet- 
phenetidin is  believed  to  be  less  depressing 
than  is  antipyrine.  Urticaria  has  been  noted 
after  its  use,  but  it  seems  not  to  produce  any 
characteristic  eruption.  According  to  Reuter, 
paraphenetidin,  which  is  liable  to  occur  in 
commercial  phenacetin,  is  a  dangerous  poison, 
especially  acting  upon  the  kidneys. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
1  Gm.). 

ACETUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Br. 

VINEGAR  OF  CANTHARIDES 

(a-ee'tum  can-thar'j-dis) 

Vinaigre   cantharide\  Fr. ;  Canthariden-Essig,  O. 

"  Cantharides,  bruised,  2  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  100  grammes;  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  and  Dis- 
tilled Water,  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Macerate  the  Cantharides  in 
eighteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  nine 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  of 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid  and  Distilled  Water  for 
twenty-four  hours;  transfer  to  a  percolator: 
when  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  sufficient 
of  the  menstruum  in  successive  portions  over 
the  contents  of  the  percolator  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Vinegar  of  Cantharides."  Br. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  official  in  all 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  British  Islands;  but 
it  was  omitted  in  the  first  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, to  be  resumed  in  the  last  two  revisions. 
The  mode  of  preparation  differs  mainly  in  the 
partial  substitution  of  percolation  for  macera- 
tion and  expression.  Glacial  acetic  acid  is  now 
directed  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 


distilled  water  as  the  menstruum.  This  is  better 
than  the  former  method  of  mixing  two  kinds  of 
acetic  acid  of  different  strengths. 

Procter  found  that,  by  digestion  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  flies  is  readily  taken  up  by  official 
acetic  acid,  though  a  portion  of  the  cantharidin 
is  deposited  upon  cooling.  {A.  J.  P.,  xxiv. 
299.)  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  vin- 
egar of  Spanish  flies  would  be  best  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  advantage  is  enjoyed  in  the  present  pro- 
cess. Greenish  and  Wilson  (P.  J.,  1898,  259) 
propose  to  make  this  preparation  directly  from 
the  active  principle,  by  dissolving  1  Gm.  of 
cantharidin  in  200  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  adding  sufficient  diluted  acetic  acid  to 
make  2000  Cc.1 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  intended  exclu- 
sively for  external  use,  as  a  speedy  epispastic. 
It  is  said,  when  lightly  applied  by  a  brush,  to 
act  as  a  rubefacient;  and,  when  rubbed  freely 
upon  the  skin  for  three  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  two  or  three  hours  by  full  vesication. 
The  pain  produced  by  the  application,  though 
more  severe,  is  also  more  transient  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  blistering  cerate. 

ACETUM  IPECACUANH/E.  Br. 

VINEGAR  OF  IPECACUANHA 

(fl-ce'tum  ip-e-cac-u-an'hae) 

Vinaigre  d'lpecacuanha,  Fr.;  Brechwurzel-Essig,  G. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Ipecacuanha,  1  /?.  ounce 
(Imperial  measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres ; 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid,  17  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  850  cubic 
centimetres.  Mix;  filter,  and  if  necessary  add 
sufficient  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Vinegar  of  Ipecacuanha." 
Br. 

The  process  for  this  vinegar  was  changed 
materially  in  the  last  revision  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  liquid  extract  of  ipecacuanha 


1  The  Vinegar  of  colchicum  (aoetum  colchici)  was 
omitted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1870,  although  a 
very  active  preparation.  The  following  is  the  article 
on  It  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
"  Take  of  Colchicum  Hoot,  in  fine  powder,  two  troy 
ounces;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid,  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  the  filtered 
liquid  measures  two  pints.  Vinegar  of  Colchicum 
may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Colchicum 
Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  with  two  pints  of 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  in  a  close  glass  vessel,  for  seven 
days  ;  then  expressing  the  liquid,  and  filtering  through 
paper."    U.  S. 

Vinegar  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  colchicum.  and  the  alkaloid  of  the  latter  loses 
none  of  its  efficacy  by  combination  with  the  acetic 
acid  of  the  former."  Of  the  two  formulas  above  given, 
the  first,  directing  percolation,  is  much  preferable  to 
the  second,  permitting  maceration,  if  performed  by 
competent  hands;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  all  the  medicated  vinegars  in  which  an  alternative 
formula  is  given.  This  preparation  is  effective  in  dose» 
of  thirty  drops  to  two  fluidrachmg  (1.9  to  7.5  Cc). 
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diluted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  diluted 
acetic  acid  replacing  the  old  method  of  perco- 
lating the  drug  with  diluted  acetic  acid.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  after  the  vinegar  has 
been  made  a  few  months  the  odor  of  acetic 
ether  will  be  developed;  this  is  sometimes 
objectionable.  The  words  in  the  process  "  if 
necessary  "  might  have  been  omitted,  as  slight 
loss  in  filtration  always  occurs.  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid  is  a  good  menstruum  for  ipecacuanha,  and 
this  vinegar  will  doubtless  prove  effective  as  an 
expectorant. 

Dose,  five  to  forty  minims  (0.3  to  2.5  Cc). 

ACETUM  OPII.  U.  S. 

VINEGAR  OF  OPIUM 

(a-ce'tum  6'pi-i) 
Black  Drop  ;  Vinaigre  d'Opium,  Fr. ;  Opium-Essig,  G. 

*  "  Powdered  Opium,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Myristica,  in 
No.  30  powder,  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
25.5  grains] ;  Sugar,  two  hundred  grammes  [or 
7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fl.  oz.,  G£  fluidrachms]. 
Macerate  the  Opium  and  Myristica  in  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  1  pint]  of  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid  during  seven  days,  frequently  stir- 
ring; then  strain  through  muslin  of  close  tex- 
ture, and  express  the  liquid.  Mix  the  residue 
with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  7  fluid- 
ounces]  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  a  uniform 
magma  is  produced,  then  strain  and  express 
again.  Mix  and  filter  the  strained  liquids,  dis- 
solve the  Sugar  in  the  filtrate,  and  pass  enough 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid  through  the  filter  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fl.  oz.,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  directed  this  vinegar  to  be 
tested  to  show  its  alkaloidal  value  as  follows: 
"  To  assay  this  preparation,  transfer  100  Cc. 
of  it  to  a  small  capsule,  add  4  Gm.  of  precipi- 
tated calcium  carbonate,  or  such  a  quantity  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  acid, 
and  then  proceed  further  as  directed  under 
Tinctura  Opii.  It  should  yield  from  1.3  to  1.5 
Gm.  of  crystallized  morphine."  U.  S.  1890. 
The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  dropped  the  assay 
process,  because  the  presence  of  sugar  and  the 
other  ingredients  rendered  such  a  process  un- 
reliable. (See  A.  J.  P.,  1894,  136.)  The  main- 
tenance of  a  uniform  standard  strength  is 
secured  through  the  use  of  an  assayed  powdered 
opium  in  this  preparation. 

Many  will  doubtless  prefer  to  make  vinegar 
of  opium  entirely  by  maceration.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  powder  in  a  suitable  bottle 
and  pouring  on  the  diluted  acetic  acid,  agitating 
frequently,  after  allowing  the  maceration  to 
proceed  seven  days,  expressing,  and  filtering. 
The  vinegar  of  opium  was  introduced  into  the 
Pharmacopoeias  for  use  as  an  imitation  of 
Lancaster  or  Quaker  black  drop,  or  simply  black 
drop. 


The  formula  of  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
was  so  deficient  in  precision,  and  so  uncertain  in 
its  results,  that  it  was  abandoned  in  the  second 
edition ;  but,  as  these  objections  were  obviated  in 
a  process  by  Charles  Ellis  (A.  J.  P.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  202),  it  was  deemed  proper  to  restore  it  to  its 
official .  rank  at  the  subsequent  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  advantages  of  the  black 
drop  over  laudanum  are,  probably,  that  dis- 
turbing principles  contained  in  opium  and  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  are  left  behind  by  the  aqueous 
menstruum  employed,  while  the  morphine 
meconate  is  converted  by  the  acetic  acid  into  the 
acetate.  In  the  original  process,  published 
by  Armstrong,  who  found  it  among  the 
papers  of  a  relative  of  the  proprietor  in 
England,  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  the  wild 
crab,  was  employed  instead  of  vinegar.  Other 
vegetable  acids  also  favorably  modify  the 
narcotic  operation  of  opium;  and  lemon  juice 
has  been  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
vinegar.  For  the  process  official  in  the  first 
ed.  U.  S.  P.,  see  14th  edition  U.  S.  Dispen- 
satory. 

Vinegar  of  opium  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously used  when  opiuni  itself,  or  the  tinc- 
ture, occasions  headache,  nausea,  or  nervous 
disorder.  Formerly  this  preparation  was 
double  the  strength  of  laudanum;  now  it  has 
the  same  strength.  The  smallness  of  the  dose 
was  one  of  its  great  advantages,  but  since  the 
weakening,  first  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1880,  this  preparation  has  almost 
entirely  gone  out  of  use. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3 
to  0.9  Cc). 

ACETUM  SCILL/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

VINEGAR  OF  SQUILL 

(a-ce'tum  scil'lse) 

Acetieum  scilliticum  ;  Meerzwiebel-Esstg,  G. : 
Vinaigre  de  scille,  Fr.  God.;  Vinaigre  scillitique,  Fr. ; 
Aceto  scillitico,  It. ;  Vinagre  de  escila,  Sp. 

*  "  Squill,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  [or  33  fl.  oz.,  6£ 
fluidrachms].  Macerate  the  Squill  with  nine 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces] 
of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  during  seven  days,  fre- 
quently stirring;  then  strain  through  muslin, 
and  wash  the  mass  on  the  strainer  with  enough 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid  to  make  the  strained  liquid 
measure  nearly  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fl.  oz.,  6£  fluidrachms] .  Heat  this  liquid 
to  boiling,  filter  while  hot,  and  when  cooled  add 
sufficient  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  to  make  the  pro- 
duct measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fl.  oz.,  6J  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

"  Squill,  bruised,  2£  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
125  grammes;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  1  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres  or  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Exhaust  the  squill  by  the 
process  of  maceration  as  directed  for  Tine- 
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tures.  The  resulting  Vinegar  of  Squill  should 
measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

Vinegar  of  Squill  may  also  be  prepared  by 
percolating  the  Squill  with  the  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid  after  previous  maceration  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  (this  precau- 
tion being  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy 
thoroughly  its  tendency  to  swell)  and  filtering 
through  paper. 

The  process  now  official  differs  from  that  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1890  in  directing  the 
heating  of  the  strained  liquid  to  coagulate  albu- 
minous matter  and  filtering,  so  that  when  the 
vinegar  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  in 
making  syrup  of  squill,  a  transparent  syrup 
may  be  secured. 

This  was  formerly  official  in  the  Lond.,  Ed. 
and  Dub.  Colleges,  but  was  omitted  as  a  distinct 
preparation  in  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
reintroduced  in  1874  and  since  retained.  As 
vinegar  of  squill  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  keep- 
ing, it  should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities, 
as  wanted  for  use.  The  British  preparation  is  a 
trifle  stronger  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.).  As  was  shown  by  E.  Gregory  (Can. 
Pharm.Journ.,  Oct.,  1875), the  spirit  added  to  it 
in  the  former  British  formula  was  of  no  use  as 
a  preservative.  In  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
5  parts  of  squill  are  macerated  in  a  mixture  of 
9  parts  of  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent.),  36  parts 
of  water,  and  5  parts  of  alcohol,  for  three  days, 
with  frequent  shaking,  strained  without  forcible 
expression,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then 
filtered.  In  the  Codex,  12  parts  of  white 
vinegar  are  used  to  macerate  1  part  of  squill 
for  eight  days.  Vinegar  of  squill  is  employed 
chiefly  in  preparing  the  syrup. 

Uses. — This  preparation  has  all  the  properties 
of  the  squill  in  substance,  and  is  occasionally 
prescribed,  but  the  syrup  is  usually  and  properly 
preferred.  It  should  be  given  in  cinnamon 
water,  mint  water,  or  other  aromatic  liquid. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  a  fiuidrachm 
(0.9  to  3.75  Cc),  but  the  latter  quantity  would 
be  apt  to  nauseate. 

Off.  Prep— Syiupus  Scillse,  U.  S.,  Br. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ACETIC  ACID 

(ap'i-dum  a-cet'i-cum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  not  less  than  3G  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Acetic  Acid  [CH3. 
COOH  =  59.58],  and  about  64  percent,  of 
water,  and  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl 
alcohol  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood."  V.  S.  "Acetic  acid  is  a  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  of  the 
oxidation  of  ethylic  alcohol.  100  parts  by 
weight  should  contain  33  parts  of  hydrogen  ace- 
tate, CHa.COOH,  and  67  parts  of  water."  Br. 

Acetum  Concentratum  :  Acide  antique,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,  P.  G. ;  Essigsaure,  G. ; 
Aeldo  acetico.  It.,  Sp. 


Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,  U.  &., 
Ilr.;  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  Br. ;  Oxymel,  Br.; 
Oxymel  Scilla.%  Br.  Acetic  Acid  is  also  used 
oiricially,  as  a  menstruum,  diluted  to  various 
strengths. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  ACETIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dtim  a-cet'i-cum  di-lu'tum) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  6  percent., 
by  weight,  of  absolute  Acetic  Acid  [CHa.COO 
H  =  59.58],  and  about  94  percent,  of  water." 
U.  S.  "  100  parts  by  weight  should  contain  4.27 
parts  of  hydrogen  acetate,  CH3.COOH."  Br. 

Acetum  Destillatum  ;  Acide  acetique  dilue\  Fr.;  Ace- 
tum,  P.  G. ;  Reiuer  Essig,  Verdiinnte  Essigsaure,  G. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID 

(Sc/i-dum  a-cet'i-cum  gla-cl-a'le) 

HC2H3O2  =  59.58 

"A  liquid  containing  not  less  than  99  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Acetic  Acid  [C 
H3.C00H  =  59.58],  and  not  more  than  1  per- 
cent, of  water."  U.  S.  "  100  parts  by  weight 
should  contain  99  parts  of  hydrogen  acetate, 
CH3.COOH."  Br. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Concentratum  ;  Acidum  Aceticum, 
P.  G. ;  Acide  acetique  crystallisable,  Fr.  Cod.;  Acide 
acetique  concentre,  Vinaigre  glacial,  Esprit  de  vinai- 
gre,  Fr. ;  Essigsaure,  Eisessig,  G. ;  Acido  acetico  con- 
centrate, It. 

Three  strengths  of  acetic  acid  are  now  official 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  These 
are  Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale,  of  sp.  gr.  1.049 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  U.  S.  and  1.058  at  15.5°  C. 
(60°  F.),  Br.;  Acidum  Aceticum,  of  sp.  gr. 
1.045,  U.  S.,  and  1.044,  Br.,  and  Acidum  Aceti- 
cum Dilutum,  sp.  gr.  1.009,  U.  S.,  and  1.006, 
Br. 

We  shall  consider  these  grades  separately,  in 
the  order  of  their  strength. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciate. — A  process  for 
this  preparation  was  given  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1864,  which  consisted  in  first  heat- 
ing sodium  acetate  so  as  to  drive  off  all  its 
water  of  crystallization,  then,  after  cooling,  dis- 
tilling it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and, 
finally,  if  the  resulting  acetic  acid,  upon  being 
tested  with  a  mixture  of  solution  of  potassium 
iodate  and  a  little  mucilage  of  starch,  was 
found  to  contain  sulphurous  acid,  agitating  the 
distilled  acid  with  perfectly  dry  black  man- 
ganese oxide,  and  again  distilling.  The  object 
of  the  process  was  to  furnish  an  acid  of  the 
maximum  strength.  But,  on  trial,  it  was  not 
•found  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  resulting  acid 
was  not  truly  glacial,  and  always  contained  sul- 
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Percentage  of  Absolute  Acetic  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid  of  different  densities.     U.  S.  P. 


Per  cent, 
absolute 
acetic  acid. 

Specific 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

gravity. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
ior  i  c1 

Fractional 
per  cent.2 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.  = 
0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

1 

1  AA1  K 
l.UUlO 

1  AA1 
l.UUlO 



A  AAA1 7 
U.UUU1  / 

A  ACT 

U.U67 

A  1  7 
U.l  / 

0.059 

Q 

L 

1  AAQA 

1  .UUoU 

1  AAQA 
1  .UUoU 

A  AAA! Q 

U.UUU18 

A  A71 
U.U/  1 

A 

U.o4 

U.U59 

3 

1.0044 

1.0045 

0.00019 

0.067 

0.51 

0.063 

4 

1.0059 

1.0060 

0.00020 

0.071 

0.67 

0.059 

o 

1  0073 

1  .UU  1  o 

1  0075 

l  .UU  1  o 

0  00091 

0  071 

0  84. 

0  O^Q 

0 

1.008/ 

1  AAAA 

f\  AAAOO 

O.UUOZZ 

A  ATI 

0.071 

1.U1 

A  ACA 

0.059 

7 
i 

1.U1U1 

1  A1  Ac. 
1.U1UO 

A  AAAOO 

U.UUUZo 

A  A77 

U.U/ / 

1  1Q 

i.lo 

A  AKA 
U.U59 

8 

1.0114 

1.0120 

0.00024 

0.071 

1.35 

0.056 

9 

1.0128 

1.0135 

0.00025 

0.071 

1.53 

0.059 

i  o 

-LU 

1  0142 

1.0150 

0  0009fi 

0  071 

U.U  i  X 

1  70 

0  O^Q 

11 

1.U10O 

1  Al  fie. 
l.UlOO 

A  AAA07 

A  A77 
U.U/  I 

1  07 
1.8/ 

A  Arco 

u.uoy 

1  O 

i  ai  fiQ 
l.Uloy 

1  AT  7Q 

i.ui  /y 

A  AAAOQ 

A  A71 
U.U71 

O  Al 
Z.U4 

A  AK£f 

U.Uoo 

13 

1.0183 

1.0193 

0.00028 

0.071 

2.22 

0.059 

14 

1.0197 

1.0208 

0.00029 

0.077 

2.39 

0.059 

1  0999 

0  00030 

0  077 
U.U/  / 

2.56 

0  O^fi 

1  fi 

lb 

l.UzZo 

1  AOQfi. 

l.UZoo 

A  AAAQ1 

U.UUUol 

A  A77 

U.U/  / 

O  7/1 
i. /4 

A  Af^A 

u.uoy 

17 

l.UZoo 

l.UZOU 

A  AAAOO 

U.UUUoZ 

A  A77 

U.U/7 

z.yi 

A  AC£» 

U.UOO 

18 

1.0249 

1.0264 

0.00033 

0.077 

3.09 

0.059 

19 

1.0262 

1.0278 

0.00034 

0.077 

3.26 

0.056 

1  097^ 

1  09Q9 

0  0003*1 

0  083 

3.44 

0  O^fi 

zl 

1.UZ87 

1  AQAfi 

l.UoUo 

A  AAA07 

A  AQO 

U.U8.5 

A  af;a 

u.uoy 

no 
ZZ 

1.0299 

T  AOl  A 

i.uoiy 

A  AAAOO 

U.UUU08 

A  AOO 

U.U83 

o./y 

A  AKiJ 

U.Uoo 

23 

1.0311 

1.0332 

0.00039 

0.083 

3.97 

0.056 

24 

1.0323 

1.0345 

0.00041 

0.091 

4.15 

0.059 

1  0334 
1  .U004 

1  03^8 

0  00049 

0  083 

4.32 

0  O'Sft 

26 

1.0346 

1.0371 

A  AAA  1  A 

U.UUU44 

0.091 

A  C.A 

4.0U 

A  AKO 
U.UO6 

27 

1.0357 

l.Uo84 

A  AAA./  c. 

U.UUU45 

A  1  AA 
U.1UU 

4.DO 

A  APif! 

U.UOo 

28 

1.0367 

1.0396 

0.00047 

0.091 

4.86 

0.056 

29 

1.0378 

1.0408 

0.00048 

0.100 

5.04 

0.056 

30 

1  0388 
1  ,Ui>oo 

1  0490 

0  000^0 

0  1 00 

U. 1UU 

5.22 

0.056 

31 

1.0398 

1.043a 

A  AAAC 1 

U.UUUol 

A  T  AA 
0.100 

D.4U 

A  Ac.fi 
U.UOO 

32 

1.0408 

1 .0444 

A  AAAt  o 

U.Uuuoo 

A  1  AA 
U.1UU 

O.Oo 

A  AC.*} 

U.UOo 

33 

1.0418 

1.0455 

0.00055 

0.100 

5.76 

0.056 

34 

1.0428 

1.0467 

0.00057 

0.111 

5.94 

0.056 

60 

1  .U4o  / 

1  fid.7ft 
1  .U"±/o 

0  1 00 

fl  1 9 

0  O^fi. 

36 

1.0447 

i  r\  a  on 

1.0489 

A  AAA/?A 

O.OOOfaO 

A  1  1  1 

0.111 

C  OA 
D.  JO 

A  ncc 
O.OOO 

37 

1.0456 

1.0500 

U.UUUo2 

0.125 

o.48 

U.Uoo 

38 

1.0464 

1.0510 

0.00064 

0.111 

6.66 

0.056 

39 

1.0473 

1.0521 

0.00066 

0.125 

6.84 

0.056 

A(\ 
41) 

1   A  1  C 1 

1.U481 

1  .UOol 

0  111 

7  09 

0  n^a 

U.UOO 

41 

1.0490 

1.0541 

O.UOOoV) 

0.125 

7  OA 

A  AC.fi 

U.UOo 

42 

1 .0498 

1.0551 

0.00070 

0.111 

7  OQ 
/  .08 

A  AKfi 

U.U06 

43 

1.0507 

1.0560 

0.00071 

0.111 

7.56 

0.056 

44 

1.0516 

1.0570 

0.00072 

0.125 

7.74 

0.053 

A 

40 

1  .U0Z4 

1  0^70 

i  .uo/y 

A  AAA7'-( 

A  IOC 
U.1ZO 

7  Q3 

0  O^if! 

U.UOO 

46 

1.0532 

1.0588 

0.00074 

0.125 

Oil 

8.11 

A  AC.fi 

U.Uoo 

47 

1.0540 

1.0597 

0.00074 

0.111 

O  OA 

8.^9 

A  AC.fi 

U.Uoo 

48 

1.0549 

1.0606 

0.00075 

0.125 

8.47 

0.053 

49 

1 .0557 

1.0615 

0.00076 

0.143 

8.66 

0.056 

50 

1.0564 

1.0623 

0.00077 

0.125 

8.84 

0.056 

51 

1.0572 

1.0631 

0.00078 

0.143 

9.02 

0.056 

.52 

1.0579 

1.0639 

0.00078 

0.143 

9.20 

0.053 

53 

1.0586 

1.0646 

0.00079 

0.143 

9.39 

0.056 

54 

1.0593 

1.0654 

0.00080 

0.167 

9.57 

0.053 

55 

1.0599 

1.0661 

0.00081 

0.167 

9.76 

0.056 
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Percentage  of  Absolute  Acetic  Acid  in  Acetic  Acid  of  different  densities.     U.  S.  P. 

(Continued.) 


Per  cent, 
absolute 
acetic  acid. 

Specific  gravity. 

Coixection  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.i 

Fractional 
pgr  cent." 

r*Tv»  ■  1 1  itv 
1  1 1  1 1  i  <l  i  i  i  \  . 

1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.  = 
0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

56 

1 .0605 

1.0668 

0.00081 

0.167 

9.94 

 .  

0.056 

57 

L0611 

L0674 

0.00082 

0.167 

10.12 

0.053 

58 

1.0617 

1.0681 

0.00083 

0.167 

10.31 

0.056 

59 

1.0623 

1.0687 

0.00083 

0.200 

10.49 

0.056 

60 

1.0628 

1 .0693 

0.00084 

0.200 

10.67 

0.053 

61 

1.0633 

1.0699 

0.00084 

0.200 

10.86 

0.056 

62 

L0638 

1.0705 

0.00085 

0.200 

11.04 

0.056 

63 

1.0643 

1.0710 

0.00086 

0.250 

11.22 

0.056 

64 

1.0647 

1.0715 

0.00087 

0.250 

11.40 

0.053 

65 

1.0651 

1.0720 

0.00088 

0.250 

11.59 

0.056 

66 

1 .0655 

1.0725 

0.00088 

0.250 

11.77 

0.056 

67 

1.0659 

L0729 

0.00089 

0.333 

11.95 

0.056 

68 

1.0662 

1.0733 

0.00090 

0.250 

12.13 

0.053 

69 

1.0666 

1.0737 

0.00090 

0.333 

12.32 

0.056 

70 

1.0669 

1.0741 

0.00091 

0.333 

1 2.50 

0.056 

71 

1.0672 

1 .0745 

0.00091 

0.500 

12.68 

0.056 

72 

L0674 

1.0748 

0.00092 

0.500 

12.86 

0.056 

73 

1.0676 

1.0750 

0.00093 

1.000 

13.04 

0.056 

74 

1.0677 

1.0752 

0.00093 

1.000 

13.22 

0.056 

75 

1.0678 

1.0754 

0.00094 

13.40 

0.056 

76 

1.0679 

1.0755 

0.00095 

13.58 

0.056 

77 

L0679 

L0756 

0.00095 

13.76 

0.056 

78 

1.0679 

1.0756 

0.00096 

13.94 

0.056 

79 

1.0678 

1.0756 

0.00096 

14.12 

0.056 

80 

1 .0678 

1 .0756 

0.00097 

1.000 

14.30 

0.056 

81 

1  (¥>77 

1.0755 

0.00097 

0.500 

14.48 

0.056 

82 

1.0675 

L0754 

0.00098 

0.333 

14.66 

0.059 

83 

1.0672 

1 .0752 

0.00099 

0.333 

14.83 

0.059 

84 

1.0669 

1.0750 

0.00099 

0.333 

15.00 

0.059 

85 

1.0666 

1.0747 

0.00100 

0.250 

15.17 

0.059 

86 

1 .0744 

0.00100 

0.200 

15.34 

0.059 

87 

1.0657 

L0739 

0.00101 

0.200 

15.51 

0.059 

88 

1.0652 

1.0734 

0.00101 

0.143 

15.68 

0.059 

89 

1.0645 

1.0728 

0.00102 

0.143 

15.85 

0.059 

90 

1.0638 

1.0721 

0.00102 

0.111 

16.02 

0.059 

91 

1.0629 

1.0713 

0.00103 

0.111 

16.19 

0.063 

92 

1.0620 

1  .U  /  U4 

0.00103 

0.091 

16.35 

0.063 

93 

1.0609 

1.0694 

0.00104 

0.077 

16.51 

0.063 

1.0596 

1.0682 

U.UU1U4 

ft  ft71 

1  £  £17 

Pi  H£7 

95 

1.0582 

1.0668 

0.00105 

0.059 

16.82 

0.067 

96 

1.0565 

1.0652 

0.00105 

0.050 

16.97 

0.067 

97 

1.0545 

1.0633 

0.00106 

0.045 

17.12 

0.071 

98 

1.0523 

1.0612 

0.00106 

0.042 

17.26 

0.077 

99 

1.0499 

1.0588 

0.00107 

0.037 

17.39 

0.077 

100 

1.0472 

1.0562 

0.00108 

17.52 

1  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  the  temperature  is  below,  25°  C. 

2  Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 

/25°  C  \ 

Note.— If  the  specific  gravity  '  J  of  the  acid  be  greater  than  1.045,  mix  with  some  of  the  acid  an  equal  weight  of 

water  before  taking  the  specific  gravity,  and  multiply  the  percentage  taken  from  the  table  by  two.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
determine  the  strength  of  any  sample  of  Acetic  Acid  by  its  "normality.  " 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  absolute  Acetic  Acid  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  per  cent,  of  absolute 
acid. 

To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  AceticAcid,  multiply  the  "normaUity"  by  15.87.  For  the  volume  per  cent,  of  Glacial 
Acetic  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality  "  by  5.71.  For  the  volume  percent,  of  official  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  multiply  the  "  nor- 
mality "  by  99. 
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phurous  acid.  (C.  H.  Wood,  P.  J.,  1867,  17.) 
The  following  modification  of  the  process  does, 
however,  yield  a  pure  product.  After  the 
crystallized  salt  has  been  fused  in  an  iron  dish 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  and  has 
dried  out,  it  is  again  brought  to  fusion  by  in- 
creased heat,  whereby,  if  the  heat  applied  be  not 
too  strong,  no  acid  is  decomposed  or  vaporized. 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  then  treated  with  half 
a  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  (for  82  parts 
anhydrous  acetate  49  parts  of  strongest  sul- 
phuric acid),  which  according  to  Mohr  and 
Buchner,  suffices,  instead  of  twice  the  amount, 
usually  employed.  No  sulphurous  acid  is 
liberated  in  this  case.  A  process  to  be  followed 
on  a  large  scale,  practically  the  counterpart  of 
this,  is  given  in  a  foot-note,  page  18,  14th  ed. 
U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

Acetic  acid  of  maximum  strength  may  also  be 
obtained  by  distilling  dried  potassium  acetate  at 
a  heat  between  199°  C.  (390°  F.)  and  299°  C. 
(570°  F.).  One  molecule  of  monohydrated 
acetic  acid  distils  over,  and  neutral  potassium 
acetate  is  left.  The  acid  acetate  may  be  formed 
by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  acetate 
with  an  excess  of  aqueous  acetic  acid.  In  this 
process,  the  same  potassium  acetate  serves 
repeatedly  for  conversion  into  acid  acetate,  and 
subsequent  decomposition.  This  process  is  said 
to  be  employed  by  manufacturers  on  a  large 
scale  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  originated  with  Melsens. 

Acidum  Aceticum. — JJ.  S.,  Br.  (sp.  gr.  1.045, 
U.  S.,  1.044,  Br.).  Acetic  Acid.— This  is  the 
acid  resulting  from  the  purification  of  the  crude 
acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  wood.  It  is  the  acid  most  useful 
to  the  apothecary,  and  is  employed  in  making 
numerous  pharmaceutical  preparations.  As  this 
grade  of  acid  has  its  source  in  the  impure  acetic 
acid  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  some  account 
of  the  crude  acid,  called  pyroligneous  acid. 

Wood,  when  charred,  yields  many  volatile 
products,  among  which  are  an  acid  liquor,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  tar  containing  creosote 
and  some  other  proximate  principles.  When 
the  carbonization  is  performed  in  closed  vessels, 
these  products,  which  are  lost  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  charring,  may  be  collected,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  large  amount  of  charcoal  be 
obtained. 

Senff  has  furnished  some  comparative  results 
in  respect  to  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  The 
points  worked  out  are  a  comparison  of  the 
products  of  distillation  under  similar  conditions 
yielded  by  wood  from  various  parts  of  the 
same  trees,  and  from  the  same  wood  in  a 
healthy  and  in  an  unsound  state;  also  a  com- 
parison of  the  products  from  one  and  the 
same  wood  distilled  slowly  or  rapidly.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  similarly  distilled  the 
yield  by  weight  of  crude  acid,  tar,  charcoal, 
and  gas  from  the  most  diverse  species  of  wood 
does  not  essentially  differ,  but  that  the  percent- 
age of  real  acid  in  the  crude  acid  obtained 
varies  considerably,  and  in  this  respect  the 


wood  from  ordinary  foliage  trees  compares 
favorably  with  that  from  needle-leaved  trees; 
also  that  stem-wood  yields  more  acid  than 
branch-wood,  that  wood  yields  more  acid  than 
bark,  and  that  sound  wood  yields  more  acid 
than  unsound  wood.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
xviii.  p.  60;  P.  J.,  1885,  p.  696.) 

Crude  pyroligneous  acid,  sometimes  called 
pyroligneous  vinegar,  is  a  dark  brown  liquid, 
having  a  strong  smoky  odor,  and  consists  of 
acetic  acid,  diluted  with  more  or  less  water,  and 
holding  in  solution  some  creosote  and  empy- 
reumatic oil,  with  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  from 
this  crude  acid  that  the  U.  S.  and  British  acetic 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  acetic  acid  of  com- 
merce, is  obtained.  The  purification  is  effected 
as  follows :  the  acid  is  saturated  with  milk  of 
lime,  whereby  calcium  acetate  is  formed  in 
solution,  and  thus  most  of  the  tarry  matter  is 
precipitated.  The  solution  of  calcium  acetate 
is  then  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate,  and,  by  double  decomposition, 
sodium  acetate  is  formed  in  solution,  and  cal- 
cium sulphate  precipitated.  The  solution  of 
sodium  acetate  is  next  subjected  to  evapora- 
tion, during  which  further  impurities  that 
separate  on  the  surface  are  skimmed  off.  The 
solution,  being  duly  concentrated,  is  set  aside 
to  crystallize,  and  the  impure  salt  thus  obtained, 
after  having  been  partially  purified  by  solution 
and  reerystallization,  is  fused  in  an  iron  vessel, 
stirred  until  it  dries,  and,  the  heat  being  care- 
fully raised,  subjected  to  incipient  carboniza- 
tion, whereby  remaining  empyreumatic  matters 
are  carbonized,  with  little  damage  to  the  salt. 
The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution,  being  strained  and  recrystallized,  fur- 
nishes pure  sodium  acetate.  (See  Sodii 
Acetas.)  Finally,  this  salt,  distilled  with  from 
34  to  35  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  the 
residue  being  sodium  sulphate,  which  is  reserved 
for  decomposing  fresh  portions  of  calcium  ace- 
tate. The  acid  has  still  an  empyreumatic  flavor, 
which  is  removed  by  filtering  it  through  animal 
charcoal  or  rectifying  with  potassium  dichro- 
mate.  The  odor  is  due  to  furfurol,  CsKiOs, 
which,  as  Victor  Meyer  has  shown,  can  be 
detected  even  in  glacial  acetic  acid  by  the  red 
coloration  it  gives  with  aniline.  It  may  be 
removed  from  pyroligneous  acid  by  agitating 
the  liquid  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  benzene.  The 
aqueous  layer,  after  separation  from  the  ben- 
zene, is  stated  to  give,  by  a  single  distillation, 
a  palatable  table  vinegar. 

Acetic  acid,  according  to  E.  R.  Squibb, 
improves  very  much  by  age,  and  a  sample 
examined  for  odor  when  freshly  distilled  would 
not  be  recognized  as  the  same  three  months 
afterward. 

An  excellent  quality  of  acetic  acid  was  made 
by  E.  R.  Squibb  by  an  improvement  on  the 
process  of  Schwartz,  the  principal  feature 
being  the  careful  regulation  of  the  heat,  whereby 
the  excessive  charring  of  the  wood  is  prevented 
and  the  formation  of  the  tarry  substances  so 
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reduced  as  to  leave  the  acetic  acid  almost 
entirely  free  from  empyreuma.  The  retorts, 
which  are  rectangular  in  shape,  are  supported 
by  wheels  secured  to  shafts,  rotating  in  bearings 
connected  with  the  sides,  and  are  run  upon  ear 
tracks  into  the  ovens,  after  they  have  been 
loaded  with  some  billets  of  oak  wood  from  the 
transfer  car,  in  an  ingenious  and  simple 
manner.  In  the  construction  of  the  ovens,  care 
is  taken  to  economize  the  fuel  and  to  secure 
control  of  the  temperature  by  the  use  of  corru- 
gated bottoms  to  the  retorts  and  dampers  in  the 
flues;  when  necessary,  the  vapors  are  condensed 
in  earthenware  air  condensers.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  production  and  liberation  of 
acetic  acid  take  place  at  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  than  that  sufficient  to  convert  the 
wood  into  charcoal,  Squibb  having  proved  that 
wood  begins  to  char  at  218.3°  C.  (425°  F.) ; 
indeed,  the  wood  which  is  removed  from  the 
retorts  after  the  operation  is  over  is  sold  as 
kindling  wood,  and  has  the  color  of  black 
walnut.  The  crude  acetic  acid  does  not  require 
the  tedious  method  of  purification  usually 
employed,  but  is  treated  with  soda  ash,  forming 
sodium  acetate,  which  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  acetic  acid  recovered  in  a 
purified  condition  by  distillation. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  different  acetic  acids 
increases  with  their  strength  up  to  the  density 

—  25°C  .  • 

of  1.0679  at  (maximum),  after  which 

•     «  i  a  25°C 

it  decreases  until  it  reaches  1.0472  at  ^p^' 
the  density  of  the  strongest  acid  {glacial  acid). 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  official  table  (pp.  14-15)  that  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  glacial  (100  per  cent.) 
and  the  39  per  cent,  acid  are  practically  the 
same,  and  that  the  74  and  81  per  cent,  and  the 
76,  77,  and  78  per  cent,  acids  have  exactly  the 
same  density,  the  variations  between  71  and  83 
per  cent,  being  very  slight.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  specific  gravity  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
criterion  for  strength.  The  glacial  acid  may, 
however,  be  distinguished  from  the  39  per  cent, 
acid  by  adding  10  per  cent,  of  water,  when,  if 
the  density  increases,  the  specimen  is  the 
stronger  acid. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum. — U.  S.,  Br. 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid. — *  "Acetic  Acid,  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
Distilled  Water,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17 
ounces  av.,  279  grains],  to  make  six  hundred 
grammes  [or  21  ounces  av.,  72  grains]. 
Mix  them.  Specific  gravity;  about  1.009 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  should  respond  to  the 
tests  of  purity  given  under  Acidum  Aceticum. 
To  neutralize  23.8  Gm.  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid 
should  require  not  less  than  24  Cc.  of  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (each  Ce.  corres- 
ponding to  0.25  percent,  of  absolute  Acetic 
Acid),  phenolphthalein  T.S.  being  used  as  indi- 
cator."  U.  S. 

"Acetic  Acid,  2J  fi.  ounces  (more  exactly, 
2.49,  Imperial  measure)  or  1137  grains,  or 
124.7  cubic  centimetres  or  130.2  grammes;  Dis- 


tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dilute  the 
Acetic  Acid  with  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
form  one  pint  (Imp.  meas. )  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid."  Br. 
"  Specific  gravity  1.006.  Each  gramme  should 
require  for  neutralization  7.1  cubic  centimetres 
of  a  decinormal  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  It  must  be  free  from  the  impurities 
indicated  under  'Acidum  Aceticum.'  "  Br. 

Properties. — Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  This  acid, 
sometimes  called  radical  vinegar,  is  "  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  vinegar-like  odor, 
and  a  very  pungent,  acid  taste.  Specific 
gravity;  not  above  1.049  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)." 
U.  S.  The  U.  S.  and  Br.  acids  are  identical  in 
strength  (99  per  cent.)  but  the  temperature  at 
which  the  sp.  gr.  is  taken  is  25°  C.  in  the  U.  S. 
and  15°  C.  in  the  Br.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  a  number  of  substances,  such  as 
volatile  and  fixed  oils  {P.  J.,  Sept.  11,  1875), 
camphor,  resins  and  gum  resins,  fibrin,  albumin, 
etc.  As  it  attracts  humidity  from  the  atmos- 
phere, it  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered 
bottles.  Its  combinations  with  salifiable  bases  are 
called  acetates.  "At  a  temperature  somewhat  be- 
low 15°  C.  (59°  F.),  the  Acid  becomes  a  crystal- 
line solid.  At  117°  to  118°  C.  (242.6°  to  244.4° 
F.)  it  boils,  evolving  inflammable  vapors."  V.  S. 

"  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  should  respond  to  the 
tests  of  purity  given  under  Acidum  Aceticum; 
but  the  tint  produced  by  the  addition  of  2  drops 
of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  V.S. 
to  2  Cc.  of  the  Acid  diluted  with  10  Cc.  of 
water,  contained  in  a  clean,  glass-stoppered 
bottle,  should  not  be  changed  to  brown  within 
two  hours.  Inh'oduce  into  a  stoppered  weigh- 
ing-bottle 3  Cc.  of  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  and 
weigh  accurately.  Dilute  the  Acid  with  50  Cc. 
of  distilled  water  and  titrate  with  normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S.,  using  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  as  indicator.  Multiply  the  number  of  Cc. 
of  the  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  con- 
sumed, by  5.958,  and  divide  this  product  by 
the  weight  of  the  Acid  taken ;  the  quotient 
represents  the  percentage  of  absolute  Acetic 
Acid  in  the  latter."  V.  S.  "  It  crystallizes 
when  sufficiently  cooled,  and  remains  crystal- 
line until  the  temperature  rises  above  60°  F. 
(15.5°  C).  Specific  gravity  1.058  at  60°  F. 
(15.5°  C),  and  this  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  of  water  (distinction  from  a 
diluted  acid  of  46  per  cent.,  which  has  the  same 
specific  gravity).  Each  gramrne  diluted  with 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  water  should  require 
for  neutralization  16.6  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It 
must  be  free  from  the  impurities  indicated 
under  '  Acidum  Aceticum.' "  Br.  The  anhy- 
dride was  first  isolated  by  C.  Gerhardt,  who 
found  it  to  be  a  limpid  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  having  the  constant  boiling  point 
of  138°  C.  (279°  F.).  Glacial  acetic  acid  should 
be  kept  in  carefully  stoppered  glass  containers, 
as  it  otherwise  loses  strength.  The  test  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  for  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  requires  that  it  shall  form  a  clear  solu- 
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tion  with  an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
seems  to  be  reliable  only  when  the  acid  has  been 
carefully  kept  and  the  test  carried  out  at  a 
temperature  varying  between  14.4°  C.  and  16.6° 
C.  (58°  F.  and  62°  F.).  (See  P.  1902,  42, 
345,  512.) 

Acetic  Acid  is  officially  described  as  "  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  strong,  vinegar-like 
odor,  a  purely  acid  taste,  and  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  Specific  gravity:  about  1.045  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).  Miscible  with  water  or  alcohol  in 
all  proportions.  When  heated,  the  Acid  is 
volatilized  without  leaving  a  residue.  On 
adding  to  Acetic  Acid  enough  ammonia  water 
to  neutralize  it  or  to  leave  the  Acid  in 
slight  excess,  and  then  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  the 
liquid  will  acquire  a  blood-red  color,  which  is 
discharged  by  strongly  acidulating  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  the  Acid  is  slightly  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  liquid  should  not 
have  a  bluish  tint  (absence  of  copper),  nor 
should  any  residue  be  left  after  evaporating  the 
alkaline  liquid  on  a  water-bath  (absence  of 
other  fixed  impurities).  Acetic  Acid  diluted 
with  20  volumes  of  water  should  not  respond 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  Acetic  Acid  diluted 
with  10  volumes  of  water  should  not  yield  a 
precipitate  or  turbidity  with  barium  chloride 
T.S.  (absence  of  sulphuric  acid),  or  with  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  hydrochloric  acid). 
If  5  Cc.  of  the  Acid  be  supersaturated  with 
10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  and  5  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  V.S.  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  one  or  two  minutes,  no  dark 
deposit  should  be  produced  (absence  of  formic 
or  sulphurous  acids ) .  When  the  Acid  is  slightly 
supersaturated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
the  liquid  should  not  develop  a  smoky  odor  or 
taste.  If  5  drops  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.S.  be  mixed  with  2  Cc.  of  the 
Acid,  previously  diluted  with  10  Cc.  of  water, 
and  contained  in  a  clean,  glass-stoppered  vial, 
the  pink  tint  should  not  change  to  brown  at 
once,  and  should  not  become  entirely  brown, 
or  free  from  pinkish-brown,  in  less  than  half 
a  minute  (limit  of  empyreumatic  substances). 
If  10  Gm.  of  Acetic  Acid  be  diluted  with 
water  lo  measure  100  Cc,  then  59.6  Cc.  of  this 
solution  should  require  not  less  than  36  Cc.  of 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutrali- 
zation (each  Cc.  corresponding  to  1  percent,  of 
absolute  Acetic  Acid),  phenolphthalein  T.S. 
being  used  as  indicator."    U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that 
"  each  gramme  should  require  for  neutraliza- 
tion 5.5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  shovdd  yield  no 
residue  on  evaporation,  and  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arse- 
nium,  chlorides,  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  sulphites. 
It  should  not  darken  in  color  when  exactly 
neutralized  with  solution  of  ammonia  and 
warmed  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (absence 
of  formates).  2  cubic  centimetres  of  Acetic 
Acid  diluted  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water 


should  not  immediately  discharge  the  color  of 
one  drop  of  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, but  at  the  end  of  half  a  minute  the 
mixture  should  retain  a  shade  of  crimson  (limit 
of  empyreumatic  matter)."  Br. 

Of  the  British  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.044)  the 
strength  in  hydrogen  acetate  is  33  per  cent. 
The  U.  S.  official  acid  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  British.  In  the  arts  Acetic  Acid  No.  8 
(sp.  gr.  1.040)  has  long  been  used;  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  one  part  added  to 
sufficient  water  to  make  eight  parts,  by 
measure,  constitutes  so-called  distilled  vinegar, 
used  in  pickling;  the  latter  is  not  equal  to  the 
official  diluted  acetic  acid  in  strength  (one-fifth 
weaker).  See  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,  page 
17.  Calcium  phosphate  has  been  frequently 
detected  in  acetic  acid  sold  as  pure  and  was 
copiously  precipitated  by  ammonia  added  in 
excess.  (Bruchner,  A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1870, 
p.  389.)  Victor  Meyer  has  met  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  contaminated  with  0.108  Gm.  fur- 
furol  in  a  liter.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1878,  p. 
1870.) 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
acetic  acid  by  saturating  it  with  the  carbonated 
alkalies,  when  the  operator  depends  upon  litmus 
paper  for  ascertaining  the  point  of  its  neutrali- 
zation. The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  potassium  and  sodium  acetates,  though 
neutral  in  composition,  are  alkaline  to  litmus 
paper.  Hence  the  liquid  begins  to  be  alkaline  to 
litmus  paper  while  some  free  acid  yet  remains, 
but  insufficient  to  overcome  the  alkaline  reac- 
tion of  the  salt  formed.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  by  the  use  of  litmus  paper  the  strength  of 
the  acetic  acid  will  be  underrated.  The  degree 
of  inaccuracy,  where  litmus  paper  is  used,  is 
much  diminished  by  saturating  the  acetic  acid 
with  a  solution  of  pure  calcium  saccharate 
of  a  known  strength,  as  proposed  by  C.  G. 
Williams.  (P.  J.,  May,  1854,  p.  594.)  A  still 
better  way  is  to  add  to  the  acid  a  weighed  excess 
of  barium  carbonate,  and  to  calculate  its 
strength  by  the  amount  of  the  carbonate  decom- 
posed, ascertained  by  deducting  the  undissolved 
from  the  total  used.  (Redwood.)  Equally 
accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  a  similar  manner.  (E.  C. 
Nicholson  and  D.  S.  Price,  Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan. 
15,  1856.) 

Charles  F.  Squibb  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments proving  the  value  of  many  strengths 
of  acetic  acid  as.  menstrua  for  exhausting  the 
valuable  organic  principles  of  drugs  by  percola- 
tion; he  found  even  diluted  acetic  acid  a  reli- 
able menstruum.  J.  P.  Remington  preferred  a 
10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  suggested  a  class 
of  preparations  termed  "  acetracts  "  to  replace 
solid  extracts.  Acetic  acid  is  a  powerful  solvent 
and  can  frequently  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  more  expensive  alcoholic  menstrua.  (A. 
J.  P.,  1897,  p.  121.) 

Uses. — Crude  Pyroligneous  Acid.  This  acid 
having  been  incidentally  described  as  the  source 
of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  it  may  be 
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proper  in  this  place  to  notice  its  uses.  It  has 
heen  employed  as  an  application  to  gangrene 
ar;d  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  It  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  antiseptic  and  stimulant,  the  former 
property  being  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
creosote. 

The  crude  acid  is  advantageously  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  food.  William 
Ramsey  made  some  interesting  experiments 
with  it  for  that  purpose.  Herring  and  other 
fish,  simply  dipped  in  the  acid  and  afterwards 
dried  in  the  shade,  were  effectually  preserved, 
and  when  eaten  were  found  very  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Herring,  slightly  cured  with  salt  by 
being  sprinkled  with  it  for  six  hours,  then 
drained,  next  immersed  in  pyroligneous  acid 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
shade  for  two  months,  were  found  by  Ramsey 
to  be  of  fine  quality  and  flavor.  Fresh  beef, 
dipped  in  the  acid  in  summer  for  a  minute,  was 
perfectly  sweet  in  the  following  spring.  Silli- 
man  states  that  one  quart  of  the  acid,  added  to 
the  common  pickle  for  a  barrel  of  hams,  at  the 
time  they  are  laid  down,  will  impart  to  them 
the  smoked  flavor  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had 
been  smoked  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid. — This  acid  is  used  only 
externally,  and  acts  as  a  rubefacient,  a  vesicant, 
or  a  caustic,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
applied.  Its  application  requires  caution.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  can- 
tharides,  when  a  speedy  blister  is  desired.  It 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  blotting  paper  or 
cambric  moistened  with  the  acid.  It  is  a  good 
corrosive  for  the  destruction  of  warts  and 
corns. 

Acetic  Acid. — This  acid  is  very  rarely  used 
internally,  but  is  refrigerant  and  astringent 
when  sufficiently  diluted.  Owing  to  its  volatility 
and  pungency,  its  vapor  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  nostrils  as  an  excitant  in  syncope, 
asphyxia,  and  headache.  When  employed  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  generally  added  to  a  small 
portion  of  potassium  sulphate,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  salt,  and  the  mixture  is  put  into  small  glass 
bottles  with  ground  stoppers. 

It  is  a  mild  caustic,  and  has  been  used  in 
cancer,  by  injection  into  the  diseased  tissue, 
but  the  general  result  has  not  been  favorable. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  it  taken  internally  undi- 
luted very  nearly  caused  death  in  an  adult. 
(L.  L.,  July,  18G7. )  The  prominent  symptoms 
were,  at  first,  slight  collapse,  and  asphyxia  from 
closure  of  the  glottis.  Recovery  was  secured  by 
tracheotomy;  after  the  reaction,  great  thirst, 
salivation,  pain  in  the  fauces,  and  inability  to 
swallow  were  present,  but  without  serious  gas- 
tric, pulmonary,  or  cardiac  disturbances. 

Diluted  Acetic.  Acid. — The  object  of  making 
diluted  acetic  acid  official  is  to  possess  a 
weak  solution  of  pure  acetic  acid  which  may 
be  substituted  for  distilled  vinegar  in  all 
formulas  in  which  nicety  is  required.  For 
a  long  period  diluted  acetic  acid  has  been  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  acetic  acid  with  seven 
parts  of  water  by  measure.   The  official  diluted 


acid  was  made  considerably  stronger  in  the  U. 
S.  P.  1880,  and  the  strength  was  not  altered 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  nor  in  the  8th  Revision. 
Distilled  vinegar  contains  a  little  organic- 
matter,  which  is  always  darkened  or  precipi- 
tated when  its  acid  is  saturated  with  an  alkali, 
a  change  which  does  not  take  place  when  diluted 
acetic  acid  is  employed. 

Dose,  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  twenty  to  forty 
minims  (1.3  to  2.5  Cc.) 

Off.  Prep. — From  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  Acetum 
Cantharidis,  Br.;  Linimentum  Terebinthinae  Ace- 
ticum, Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Acetatis,  Br.;  Liquor 
Morphinae  Acetatis,  Br. 

Off.  Prep. — From  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  AceUun 
Ipecacuanha;,  Br.;  Acetum  Opii,  U.  8.;  Aeetum 
Scilla;,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis, 
U.  8.;  Liquor  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BENZOIC  ACID 

(ac/i-dum  bgn-zo'j-cum) 

HC7H602=  121.13 

"An  organic  acid  [CeHs.COOH],  obtained 
from  benzoin  by  sublimation,  or  prepared  arti- 
ficially. It  should  be  kept  in  dark  amber- 
colored,  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place." 
U.  S.  "  Benzoic  Acid,  CeHe.COOH,  is  ob- 
tained from  benzoin  by  sublimation.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  toluene,  from  hippuric 
acid,  and  from  other  organic  compounds."  Br. 

Acidum  Benzoicum  Sublimatum,  Flores  Benzoes 
(Flowers  of  Benzoin)  ;  Acide  benzoique.  Fleurs  de 
Benjoln.  Fr. ;  Acidum  Benzoicum,  P.  O. ;  Benzoesaure. 
Benzoeblumen,  (J.;  Aeido  benzoico,  It.,  Sp. 

Both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  have 
omitted  processes  for  the  preparation  of  ben- 
zoic acid. 

Formerly  the  benzoin  before  sublimation  was 
mixed  with  sand;  but  this  is  now  usually 
omitted,  as  not  only  useless,  but  probably  inju- 
rious by  favoring  the  production  of  empyreu- 
matic  substances.  The  acid,  which  exists  in  the 
benzoin  combined  with  resin,  is  volatilized  by 
the  heat,  and  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus.  Unless  the  temperature  be  very 
carefully  regulated,  a  portion  of  the  resin  is 
decomposed,  and  an  oily  substance  generated, 
which  rises  with  the  acid,  and  gives  it  a  brown 
color,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  by 
bibulous  paper;  and  this  result,  even  with  the 
greatest  caution,  sometimes  takes  place.  The 
process  for  subliming  benzoic  acid  may  be  con- 
ducted in  a  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  capped 
by  a  cone  of  paper,  or  by  another  vessel  with 
a  small  opening  at  the  top,  and  a  band  of  paper 
pasted  round  the  place  of  junction.  After  the 
heat  has  been  applied  for  an  hour,  the  process 
should  be  suspended  until  the  sublimed  acid  is 
removed  from  the  upper  vessel  or  paper  cone, 
when  it  may  be  renewed,  and  the  acid  again 
removed,  and  thus  alternately  until  colored 
vapors  rise.    Mohr,  after  experimenting,  recom- 
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mended  the  following  plan  as  unobjectionable. 
In  a  round  cast  iron  vessel,  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  two  inches  deep,  a  pound  or 
less  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin  is  placed,  and 
uniformly  strewed  over  the  bottom.  The  top 
of  the  vessel  is  closed  by  a  sheet  of  bibulous 
paper,  which  is  secured  to  the  sides  by  paste. 
A  cylinder  of  thick  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
hat,  just  large  enough  to  fit  closely  around  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  is  then  placed  over  it,  and  in 
like  manner  secured  by  paste.  A  moderate  heat 
is  now  applied  by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  and 
continued  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  vapors 
pass  through  the  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs 
the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  are  condensed  within 
the  hat  in  brilliant  white  flowers,  having  an 
agreeable  odor  of  benzoin.  {Ann.  Pharm.,  xxix. 
178.)  The  process  official  in  U.  S.  P.  1870  was 
based  upon  Mohr's,  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  sublimed  crystals,  after  they  have 
formed  in  the  cap,  and  while  the  sublimation  is 
still  going  on,  fall  upon  the  bibulous  paper, 
and  if  this  paper  should  happen  to  be  heated 
to  only  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  the  crystals  will  melt, 
and  soon  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  paper.  If 
coarse  muslin  be  substituted  for  the  bibulous 
paper,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  retaining  any 
empyreumatic  substances,  and  yet  permitting 
the  vapors  to  pass  through  without  becoming- 
glazed  by  a  deposit  of  melted  acid.  Strips  of 
paper  passed  at  irregular  intervals  across  the 
cap  prevent  the  falling  back  of  crystals.  The 
remaining  acid  of  the  benzoin  may  be  extracted, 
if  deemed  advisable,  by  treating  the  residue  of 
the  balsam  with  lime  or  sodium  carbonate. 
From  the  mode  of  preparing  benzoic  acid  by 
sublimation,  it  was  formerly  called  flowers  of 
benzoin. 

Another  mode  of  separating  the  acid  from 
benzoin  is  by  combining  it  with  a  salifiable 
base  and  precipitating  with  an  acid.  Such  is 
the  process  of  Scheele.  It  consists  in  boiling 
the  powdered  benzoin  with  calcium  hydroxide 
and  water,  filtering  the  solution  of  calcium  ben- 
zoate  thus  obtained,  and  precipitating  the  ben- 
zoic acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to 
get  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  ordinary  form,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  sublime  the  acid  after  its  pre- 
cipitation. 

Several  other  modes  of  extracting  the  acid 
have  been  recommended.  The  following  is  the 
process  of  Stolze.  One  part  of  the  benzoin  is 
dissolved  in  three  parts  of  alcohol,  the  solution 
filtered  and  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  the 
acid  saturated  by  sodium  carbonate  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  three 
of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and 
the  sodium  benzoate  contained  in  the  residuary 
liquid  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  benzoic  acid.  This  is  purified 
by  solution  in  boiling  water,  whieh  lets  fall  the 
acid  when  it  cools.  By  this  process  Stolze 
obtained  18  per  cent,  of  acid  from  benzoin  con- 
taining 19.425  per  cent.  By  the  process  of 
Scheele  he  obtained  13.5  per  cent.;  by  the 
agency  of  sodium  carbonate,  12  per  cent.;  by 


sublimation,  only  7.6  per  cent.  Scharling  pre- 
pared benzoic  acid  by  means  of  heated  steam, 
and  obtained  8  per  cent.    {A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  236.) 

The  acid  is  manufactured  very  cheaply  by 
synthetic  methods.  The  two  most  commonly 
employed  are  those  which  start  either  with 
toluene,  CeHsCHa,  or  naphthalene,  CioHs.  In 
the  first  method  the  toluene  is  changed  to  ben- 
zotrichloride,  CeHs.CCls,  and  this,  heated  with 
water  to  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  in  closed  ves- 
sels, generates  benzoic  acid  according  to  the 
reaction : 

CeHs.CCls  +  2H20  =  CeHs.COOH  +  3HC1 
By  the  second  method  naphthalene  is  changed 
first  into  naphthalene  tetrachloride,  and  this 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  into  phtbalic 
acid,  CeH4(C00H)2.  This  is  converted  into 
a  calcium  phthalate  and  strongly  heated  with 
calcium  hydroxide,  whereby  the  phthalate  is 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate  and  benzoate; 
this  latter  salt  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  benzoic  acid  thus  set  free.  This 
acid  is  frequently  resublimed  in  contact  with 
benzoin,  in  order  to  give  it  the  vanilla-like  odor 
of  the  acid  sublimed  from  the  gum.  A  method 
of  making  benzoic  acid  from  tannin  or  gallic 
acid  is  described  in  Ph.  Era,  1892,  172.  P. 
Schulze  produced  benzoic  acid  by  heating  ben- 
zal  chloride  or  benzotrichloride  in  the  presence 
of  ferric  benzoate  or  metallic  iron.  The  pro- 
cess is  patented.   (Ph.  Centralh.,  1896,  221.) 

Under  the  name  of  German  benzoic  acid, 
there  was  at  one  time  imported  into  the  United 
States  benzoic  acid  prepared  from  the  urine  of 
cattle  and  horses  by  treating  it  with  milk  of 
lime  and  boiling  the  calcium  hippurate  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  boiling  the  hippuric 
acid  thus  separated,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  split  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll,  accord- 
ing to  the  reaction : 

C9H9NO3  -f  H2O  =  C2H5NO2  +  C7H6O2 
It  is  white,  has  a  fine  lustre,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  pure,  but  sometimes  has  a  slight 
urinous  odor  indicative  of  its  origin.  (A.  J. 
P.,  xxvii.  23;  P.  J.,  July,  1875.)  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  in  the  market  of  benzoin  yielding 
paying  quantities  of  benzoic  acid,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  English  manufacturers  used  certain 
varieties  of  Botany  Bay  gum  (Gum  acroides), 
and  obtained  a  larger  yield  of  an  acid  which  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  cinnamic,  but  has  been 
shown  to  be  benzoic  acid.   (N.  B.,  Feb.  1879.) 

Properties. — Sublimed  benzoic  acid  is  in 
"  white,  or  yellowish-white,  lustrous  scales  or 
friable  needles,  nearly  odorless,  or  having  a 
slight  characteristic  odor  resembling  that  of 
benzoin,  and  an  acid,  pungent  taste;  somewhat 
volatile  at  a  moderately  warm  temperature,  and 
acquiring  a  yellow  color  on  exposure  to  light." 
U.  S.  From  solution  the  acid  crystallizes  in 
transparent  prisms.  When  quite  pure  it  is 
inodorous;  but  prepared  by  sublimation  from 
the  balsam  it  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  aromatic 
odor,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  oil,  which 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  alco- 
hol and  precipitating  it  with  water.  Its  taste  is 
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warm,  acrid,  and  acidulous.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air,  but  at  121.6°  C.  (251°  F.)  melts,  and  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  rises  in  suffoca- 
ting vapors.  Sp.  gr.  1.29.  The  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia gives  as  its  melting  point  121.4°  C.  (250.5° 
F.) ;  "  but  when  obtained  from  benzoin,  it  melts 
at  about  248°  F.  (120°  C),  forming  a  yellowish 
liquid  which  becomes  brownish  but  not  red  as 
the  temperature  rises  (absence  of  hippuric 
acid),  and  boils  at  about  462°  F.  (238.9°  C). 
When  heated  to  the  last-named  temperature,  it 
passes  off  in  vapor  which  burns  with  a  bright- 
yellow  flame,  and  leaves  only  a  slight  residue." 
Br.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  without  residue. 
One  hundred  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  dis- 
solve about  forty  parts,  while  the  same  quan- 
tity of  pure  ether  will  dissolve  about  thirty 
parts.  (Bourgoin.)  The  addition  of  borax  or 
sodium  phosphate  increases  its  solubility.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  water.  "  Soluble  in  281 
parts  of  water  and  in  1.8  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in  15  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  1  part  of  boiling  alcohol;  also  soluble 
in  3  parts  of  ether,  7  parts  of  chloroform,  and 
readily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  benzene, 
fixed  and  volatile  oils;  sparingly  soluble  in 
petroleum  benzin."  U.  S.  "  It  is  soluble  in  400 
parts  of  cold  or  17  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  its 
own  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  3  parts  of 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  in  2.5  of  ether,  in  7  of 
chloroform,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils; 
also  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  forming  benzoates,  and  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  these  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  unless  the  solutions  are  very  dilute." 
Br.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  solutions  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  or  ammonium  hydroxides,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  carefully  neutralizing  any  of  these  solu- 
tions and  adding  solution  of  ferric  sulphate 
previously  diluted  with  water,  a  flesh-colored 
precipitate  is  produced.  Its  solution  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  with  salifiable  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  benzoates. 

"  Benzoic  Acid  volatilizes  freely  with  the 
vapor  of  water.  On  heating  it  to  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  it  begins  to  sublime.  At  121.4°  C.  (250.5° 
F.)  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
consumed  without  leaving  a  residue.  The  acid 
sublimed  from  benzoin  has  a  lower  melting 
point,  and  a  greater  solubility  in  water,  than 
that  prepared  artificially.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Benzoic  Acid  colors  blue  litmus  paper 
red.  On  heating  Benzoic  Acid  gradually  with 
3  parts  of  freshly  slaked  lime  in  a  dry  test- 
tube,  benzene  is  evolved.  Benzoic  Acid  is  freely 
soluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides.  On 
carefully  neutralizing  such  a  solution,  and  add- 
ing ferric  chloride  T.S.,  previously  diluted  with 
2  volumes  of  water,  and  neutralized,  if  neces- 
sary, by  ammonia  water,  a  flesh-colored  pre- 
cipitate of  ferric  benzoate  is  produced.  A  solu- 
tion of  Benzoic  Acid  in  pure,  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  when  gently  warmed,  should  not  turn 


darker  than  light  brown;  if  it  is  then  poured 
into  water,  the  Benzoic  Acid  should  separate  as 
a  white  precipitate,  and  the  liquid  should  be 
colorless  (absence  of  readily  carbonizable, 
organic  matters).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  the  Acid  and 
0.8  Gm.  of  calcium  carbonate  be  mixed  with  a 
little  distilled  water  in  a  crucible,  the  mixture 
dried,  gently  ignited,  and  then  dissolved  in  20 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  with  the  aid  of  nitric  acid 
in  slight  excess,  and  filtered,  the  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  should  not  produce  much 
more  opalescence  than  is  produced  by  the  same 
quantify  of  the  same  reagent  in  a  solution 
measuring  20  Cc,  prepared  by  dissolving  0.8 
Gm.  of  the  same  calcium  carbonate  in  distilled 
water  with  the  aid  of  nitric  acid  (absence  of 
more  than  traces  of  chlorine).  On  warming 
0.5  Gm.  of  the  Acid  with  5  Cc.  of  water,  and 
0.5  Gm.  of  potassium  permanganate  in  a  test- 
tube,  loosely  stoppered,  and  placing  it  in  a 
water-bath  heated  to  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.) 
for  about  ten  minutes,  then  tightly  stoppering, 
and  cooling  the  test-tube  with  cold  water, 
upon  removing  the  stopper,  no  odor  of  oil 
of  bitter  almond  should  be  discernible  (absence 
of  cinnamic  acid)."  U.  S.  "  When  0.5  gramme 
is  heated  in  a  closed  crucible  with  twice  its 
weight  of  calcium  carbonate,  the  mass  dis- 
solved in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  added,  only  the  slightest  cloudi- 
ness should  result  (absence  of  chlorobenzoic 
acid).  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  oxalates.  It  should  not 
develop  the  odor  of  benzaldehyde  when  warmed 
with  its  own  weight  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  ten  times  its  weight  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  (absence  of  cinnamic  acid).  0.2 
gramme  suspended  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  should  not  immediately  discharge  the 
color  of  two  drops  of  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  (absence  of  hippuric  and  cinna- 
mic acids)."  Br. 

Benzoic  acid  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of 
the  balsams,  and  has  been  found  in  vegetable 
and  animal  products.  When  heated,  it  should 
sublime  without  residue;  but  the  Br.  Pharm. 
allows  a  slight  residue  for  impurities. 

Potassium  permanganate  has  been  depended 
upon  more  than  any  other  reagent  to  distin- 
guish between  benzoic  acids  as  obtained  from 
different  sources.  Schacht  proposes  the  follow- 
ing test :  if  3  grains  of  benzoic  acid  be  dis- 
solved in  96  minims  of  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  sp.  gr.  1.777,  diluted  with  96  minims 
of  distilled  water,  and  10  drops  of  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  1  grain  of  potassium  per- 
manganate in  200  grains  of  water  be  added  to 
it  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling,  dark  green 
liquids  (in  which  brown  precipitates  gradually 
appear)  are  produced  if  the  benzoic  acid  be 
obtained  from  urine,  from  toluene,  or  from  com- 
mercial benzoin,  while  if  the  benzoic  acid  be 
from  Siam  benzoin  (sublimed  or  made  by  wet 
process)  decoloration  of  the  liquids  and  brown 
precipitates  are  produced,  due  to  the  presence 
of  cinnamic  acid.    (Ph.  Centralh.,  1881,  565.) 
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The  odor  of  bitter  almonds  confirms  the  pres- 
ence of  cinnamic  acid.  Essell  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1904, 
272)  modifies  this  test  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  as  follows :  0.2  Gm.  of  the  finely  pow- 
dered benzoic  acid  and  5  Cc.  of  tenth-nonnal 
permanganate  solution  are  mixed  in  a  test  tube 
of  wide  diameter  and  securely  corked.  When 
the  red  color  is  discharged  (usually  after  a  few 
minutes)  5  Cc.  more  of  tenth-normal  perman- 
ganate solution  are  added,  and  the  tube  is  set 
aside  from  15  to  30  minutes,  with  frequent  shak- 
ing. If  then  the  cork  be  removed  the  odor  of 
benzaldehyde  will  be  strongly  perceptible  in  the 
presence  of  5  per  cent,  of  cinnamic  acid,  and 
distinctly  recognizable  if  only  1  per  cent,  is 
present.  It  is  claimed  that  benzoic  acid  from 
benzoin  can  be  distinguished  from  that  from 
other  sources  by  adding  resorcinol  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid ; 
the  benzoin-benzoic  acid  gives  a  beautiful  red 
color,  due  probably  to  a  trace  of  vanillin  or 
other  aldehyde  in  the  natural  product.  (Goldner, 
Ph.  Ztg.,  1892,  697.) 

Uses. — Benzoic  acid  is  irritant  to  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  and  as  a  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant is  of  some  value  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  the  later  stages  of  the  acute  disorder.  Led 
by  his  belief  that  it  has  the  power  of  convert- 
ing uric  acid  into  hippuric  acid,  Alexander 
Ure  many  years  ago  proposed  benzoic  acid  as 
a  remedy  for  the  dissolving  of  deposits  of  the 
urates,  but  it  is  now  proved  that  the  hippuric 
acid  which  appeal's  in  the  urine  of  those  taking 
benzoic  acid  is  formed  out  of  the  benzoic  acid 
itself.  This  conversion  would  appear  to  take 
place  in  the  kidneys,  since,  after  the  exhibition 
of  large  doses,  benzoic  and  not  hippuric  acid 
can  be  detected  in  the  blood,  while  even  small 
amounts  of  hippuric  acid  injected  into  the 
blood  produce  violent  poisoning.  Moreover, 
Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg  have  succeeded  in 
converting  benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid  by 
passing  blood  containing  benzoic  acid  slowly 
through  the  kidneys  immediately  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  body.  In  rare  cases,  according 
to  Meissner  and  Shepard,  the  benzoic  acid  is 
converted  into  succinic  instead  of  hippuric  acid. 
When  it  is  given  very  freely  a  portion  of  the 
benzoic  acid  escapes  unchanged.  Where  the 
nitrogen  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the 
benzoic  into  hippuric  acid  comes  from,  is  at 
present  unknown.  A  priori  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  the  source  of  this  nitrogen  was  the 
urea,  but  the  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
injection  of  benzoic  acid  upon  the  urea  and  uric 
acid  of  the  urine  is  entirely  contradictory.  In- 
vestigators are  about  equally  divided  in  their 
findings  that  the  uric  acid  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished, and  that  it  remains  normal ;  a  fact  which 
is  also  true  of  urea.  In  our  own  experience 
benzoic  acid  has  seemed  to  be  a  very  useful 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel, 
though  without  specific  influence  on  the  uric 
acid  diathesis. 

The  urine  is  always  strongly  acidified  by  the 
free  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  so  that  the 


remedy  is  useful  in  phosphatic  gravel  and  in 
ammoniacal  cystitis  with  a  tendency  to  a 
deposit  of  the  phosphates.  Its  beneficial  in- 
fluence, of  course,  continues  only  during  its 
administration,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  in 
very  large  doses — up  to  a  drachm  a  day.  It 
has  been  strongly  recommended  in  nocturnal 
incontinence,  and  has  also  sometimes  been 
given  with  advantage  in  various  forms  of  cysti- 
tis and  even  in  acute  gonorrhoea.  As  first 
pointed  out  by  Dougall  in  1872,  benzoic  acid 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  Bucholz  found  that 
0.2  per  cent,  of  it  has  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  organisms  of  putrefac- 
tion; and  F.  Baden  Benger  (P.  J.,  1875,  p.  211) 
states  that  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  it  added 
to  a  fluidounce  of  infusion  of  orange,  buchu, 
or  gentian  will  cause  the  infusion  to  keep  un- 
changed for  at  least  one  month. 

Benzoic  acid  and  benzoates  (notably  sodium 
benzoate)  are  ingredients  in  many  antiseptic 
preparations.  Patented  preservative  mixtures 
containing  benzoic  acid  are  numerous.  A  maxi- 
mum (one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.)  of  sodium 
benzoate  is  now  allowed  by  law  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  use  as  a  preservative  in 
fruit  juices  and  syrups.  Benzoic  acid  may  be 
administered  in  pill,  using  soap  as  an  excipient. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  some  cosmetic  washes,  and 
has  been  employed  by  way  of  fumigation  as  a 
remedy  in  affections  of  the  skin.  It  has  also 
been  employed  as  a  local  hasmostatic,  in  connec- 
tion with  alum,  with  considerable  asserted  suc- 
cess; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  alum  is 
the  more  efficient  ingredient. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Antisepticus,  U.  S.;  Tinc- 
tura  Opii  Ammoniata,  Br.;  Tinctura  Opii  Cam- 
phorata,  U.  S.  (Br.)  ;  Trochiscus  Acidi  Ben- 
zoici,  Br. 

ACIDUM  BORICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BORIC  ACID   [Boraclc  Acid] 

(ac'i-dum  bo'ri-cum) 

H3B03=:  61.54 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.8  per- 
cent, of  pure  Boric  Acid  [B(OH)a]."  U.  S. 
"  A  weak  acid  having  the  formula  H3BO3. 
Obtained  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  borax,  and  by  the  purification  of  native 
boric  acid."  Br. 

Hydrogen  Borate ;  Acidum  Boracicum ;  Boracie 
Acid;  Acide  Borique  Cristallis£,  Fr.  God.;  Acidum 
Boricum,  P.  G.;  Borsaure,  G. ;  Acido  borico,  It.,  Si). 

Boric  acid  occurs  in  small  amount,  most 
probably  in  combination  as  a  magnesium  salt,  in 
sea  water  and  hi  certain  mineral  waters,  as  the 
hot  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Vichy;  in  certain  mineral  substances,  such  as 
the  borocalcite  which  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  nitre  beds  of  Chili;  in  the 
natural  borax  or  tincal,  first  found  in  the  basins 
of  dried-up  lagoons  in  Central  Asia,  and  after- 
wards in  large  amount  in  Clear  Lake,  Cali- 
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forma;  in  ulexite  (sodium  and  calcium  borate) 
and  colemanite  (calcium  borate).  The  last  of 
these  minerals  now  yields  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  the  boric  acid  obtained  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  found  in  a  large  vein  deposit  in 
San  Bernardino  County,  California,  where  it  is 
mined  and  shipped  to  the  works  of  the  Borax 
Consolidated  Co.  (Limited),  at  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. Boric  acid  itself  is  extracted,  under 
the  name  of  sassolin,  from  the  lagoons  of  the 
volcanic  districts  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the 
crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Preparation. — In  the  neighborhood  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  Lago  Zolforeo,  Sasso,  and  Larderello 
are  found  numerous  hillocks  and  fissures,  the 
latter  of  which  emit  hot  aqueous  vapor  contain- 
ing boric  acid  and  certain  gases.  Around  one 
or  several  of  these  fissures,  called  suffioni,  a 
circular  basin  of  masonry  is  built,  which  is 
filled  with  water  and  called  a  lagoon.  By  the 
jets  of  vapor  constantly  breaking  through  it, 
the  water  becomes  gradually  impregnated  with 
boric  acid  and  heated.  A  series  of  such  lagoons 
are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  lowest  to  discharge 
itself  into  a  reservoir,  where  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  rest  and  deposit  mechanical  impuri- 
ties. From  this  reservoir  the  solution  is  made  to 
pass  into  leaden  evaporating  pans,  heated  by 
the  natural  vapor,  where  it  is  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  fit  it  for  being  conducted  into 
wooden  tubs,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and 
crystallize.  The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  con- 
tains from  74  to  84  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  the 
impurities  consisting  chiefly  of  alum,  the  double 
ammonium  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  cal- 
cium sulphate.  The  production  of  Tuscan  boric 
acid  for  the  year  1902  was  stated  to  be  2763 
metric  tons,  while  that  for  1903  amounted  to 
2583  metric  tons. 

About  9000  metric  tons  of  a  calcium  borate' 
known  as  pandermite  were  produced  in  Turkey 
in  1903,  while  Chili  is  credited  with  having 
exported  15,734  tons  of  calcium  borate  in  the 
same  year. 

The  native  borax  minerals  of  California  sup- 
ply, at  present,  the  entire  American  demand  for 
boric  acid.  The  American  production  of  refined 
borax  including  boric  acid  for  the  year  1902 
was  18,152  metric  tons,  valued  at  $2,536,614. 
The  production  of  crude  borax  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1904  was  41,422  metric 
tons. 

Properties. — "  Transparent,  colorless  scales, 
of  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  or  six-sided,  tri- 
clinic  crystals,  or  a  light,  white,  veiy  fine  pow- 
der, slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch;  odorless, hav- 
ing a  faintly  bitter  taste,  and  permanent  in  the 
air.  Boric  Acid  is  soluble  in  18  parts  of  water, 
15.3  parts  of  alcohol,  and  4.6  parts  of  glycerin 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water 
and  4.3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  The  addition 
of  hydi'ochloric  acid  decreases  its  solubility  in 
water."  U.  S.  "  Soluble  in  30  parts  of  "cold 
water,  in  4  of  glycerin,  in  30  of  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  and  in  3  of  boiling  water."   Br.  Boric 


acid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.434,  dissolves  in  three 
parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  volatile  oils,  but 
is  insoluble  in  ether.  On  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  the  boric  acid  volatilizes  even 
more  readily  than  from  the  aqueous  solution. 
Glycerin,  when  heated,  dissolves  a  very  large 
quantity  of  boric  acid.  (See  Glyceritum  Boro- 
glycerini;  also  Boroglyceride,  Part  II.)  Its 
aqueous  solution  tastes  somewhat  acid,  colors 
litmus  paper  a  wine  red,  and  changes  turmeric 
paper  to  a  brown  color,  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  alkalies,  even  when  hydrochloric  acid 
is  present.  On  moistening  the  paper  so  browned 
and  then  dried  with  caustic  alkali  solution,  it 
turns  first  blue  and  then  a  dirty  gray  color. 
Cassol  and  Gerraus  (Chem.  News,  1903,  27)  use 
curcumin  with  oxalic  acid  for  determining  the 
presence  of  boric  acid  when  used  as  a  preserva- 
tive for  foods.  "  When  heated  to  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  Boric  Acid  loses  water,  forming  metaboric 
acid  (HBO2),  which  slowly  volatilizes  at  that 
temperature.  Heated  to  160°  C.  (320°  F.),  it 
fuses  to  a  glassy  mass  of  tetraboric  (or  pyro- 
boric)  acid  (H2B4O7);  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  fused  mass  swells  up,  loses  all  of  its  water, 
and  becomes  boron  trioxide  (B2O3),  which 
fuses  into  a  transparent,  hygroscopic,  non-vola- 
tile mass.  Boric  acid  readily  volatiUzes  from  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution.  Its  solution  in  alcohol 
or  glycerin,  when  ignited,  burns  with  a  flame 
enveloped  with  a  green-colored  mantle.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  Boric  Acid  (1  in  50)  colors 
blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  yellow  turmeric 
paper  brownish-red  after  drying,  even  when  the 
solution  has  been  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  this  brownish-red  color  is  changed 
to  bluish-black  by  ammonia  water.  If  1 
Gm.  of  Boric  Acid  be  added  to  10  Cc.  of  boiling 
alcohol  in  a  test-tube,  complete  solution  should 
result."  U.  S.  "  It  changes  the  color  of  litmus 
to  wine-red  in  the  cold,  a  hot  saturated  solution 
giving  a  bright  red  color;  turmeric  paper  mois- 
tened with  an  aqueous  solution,  even  when 
slightly  acidulated  with  hi/drochlorio  acid, 
becomes  brownish-red  on  gently  drying,  and 
this  color  changes  to  a  greenish-black,  if  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  be  added.  The 
solution  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  flame  tinged 
with  green,  especially  when  the  solution  is 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Boric  Acid 
liquefies  when  wanned,  and  on  careful  heating 
loses  43.6  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the  product 
solidifying,  on  cooling,  to  a  brittle  glass-like 
mass.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead  or  copper,  and  only 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  am- 
monium, chlorides,  and  sulphates."  Br. 

Boric  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  or  may  even  act 
as  a  base.  Thus,  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids  it  forms  compounds  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  salts.  Its  compounds  with  bases, 
when  in  solution,  are  readily  decomposed  by 
other  acids,  but  at  red  heat  boric  oxide  will 
displace  many  of  the  stronger  but  more  vola- 
tile acids.   "  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  Acid 
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(1  in  25)  should  not  be  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphates) ;  by  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  with  nitric  acid  (absence  of  chlo- 
rides) ;  by  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (calcium) ; 
or  by  sodium  phosphate  T.S.  and  ammonia 
water  (magnesium),  or  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III, 
Test  No.  121).  5  Cc.  of  the  saturated  aqueous 
solution  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17).  In  a  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  Boric  Acid 
in  a  mixture  of  1  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
49  Cc.  of  water,  0.5  Cc.  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  T.S.  should  not  at  once  produce  a  blue 
color  (limit  of  iron).  One  Gm.  of  Boric  Acid, 
when  dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
after  the  addition  of  50  Cc.  of  glycerin,  should 
require  not  less  than  16.2  Cc.  of  normal  sodium 
hydroxide  V.S.,  for  neutralization  (correspond- 
ing to  at  least  99.8  percent,  of  Boric  Acid), 
pheqolphthalein  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator." 
U.  S.  Schiiuffele  of  Paris,  has  drawn  attention 
to  a  commercial  boric  acid  containing  lead.  (N. 
B.,  July,  1877). 

Boric  acid  requires  18  parts  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  many 
attempts  to  increase  its  solubility  without  inter- 
fering with  its  usefulness.  The  use  of  glycerin 
has  been  officially  sanctioned.  Scholz  and  Man- 
sier  recommend  the  use  of  magnesium  car- 
bonate (11  per  cent.),  but  such  an  addition  is 
not  always  permissible.  When  equal  parts  of 
boric  acid  and  borax  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  a  crystalline  mass  separates  on  cooling, 
which  has  been  termed  boro-borax.  Its  advan- 
tages are  increased  solubility  and  neutral  reac- 
tion. The  remarkable  volatility  of  boric  acid 
when  in  alcoholic  solution  has  been  observed 
by  Schneider  and  the  fact  utilized  in  its  quan- 
titative determination.  (Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver., 
1896,  791.) 

Uses — The  physiological  action  of  boric  acid 
and  its  salts  is  feeble,  yet  severe  and  even 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  from  it  have  been 
reported.  The  symptoms  have  been  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  fall  of  bodily  temperature,  a 
pulse  which  is  either  rapid  or  slow  but  always 
very  feeble,  nausea,  violent  vomiting,  hiccough, 
sometimes  an  erythematous  eruption  accom- 
panied with  much  oedematous  swelling,  ecchy- 
moses,  disturbance  of  respiration,  and,  very 
late  in  the  poisoning,  coma  followed  by  death. 
The  acid  escapes  rapidly  from  the  system,  and 
to  some  extent  through  all  the  secretions,  but 
especially  by  the  urine.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  E.  T.  Stewart  and  H.  C.  Wood  to 
act  as  a  depressant  upon  the  spinal  centres,  and 
also  to  have  a  depressant  influence  upon  the 
heart  itself. 

Boric  acid  and  its  salts  are  usually  poisonous 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  have  consider- 
able antiseptic  power,  but  the  experiments  of 
Sternberg  and  of  Andrews  have  shown  that 
this  influence  is  too  feeble  to  be  depended  upon 
against  pathogenetic  germs.  The  acid  acts  upon 
mucous  membranes  as  a  soothing  detergent,  is 


nearly  free  from  irritating  properties,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  local  application  in  mucous 
membrane  inflammations,  such  as  conjuncti- 
vitis, aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  and  even 
diphtheria. 

In  antiseptic  surgery  the  remedy  has  been 
tried,  but  has  failed  to  take  rank  with  more 
powerful  agents.  Lint  saturated  with  an  aque- 
ous solution,  or  an  ointment  produced  by  melt- 
ing one  part  each  of  spermaceti  and  white 
wax  with  six  parts  of  vaseline  and  add- 
ing while  hot  two  to  four  parts  of  a  saturated 
glycerite  of  boric  acid,  may  be  used.  In  treat- 
ing wounds,  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  a  solu- 
tion containing  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  boric 
acid  (about  the  extent  of  its  solubility  in 
water).  Jaenicke  proposes  for  this  purpose  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boric  acid  and  borax, 
of  which  16  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water  at 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  said  to  be  non- 
irritating,  non-poisonous,  and  efficacious;  being 
soluble  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  in  water  at 
the  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  solution  can 
be  applied  to  the  interior  of  organs ;  on  cooling, 
the  crystals  of  the  acid  salt  separate.  (A.  J.  P., 
1892,  97.)  In  ammoniacal  cystitis  boric  acid 
may  be  given  internally,  and  the  washing  out 
of  the  bladder  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
acid  or  of  borax  often  acts  most  happily. 

Of  the  acid,  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.)  may  be 
given  three  times  a  day;  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion for  use  on  the  conjunctiva  or  other  mucous 
membrane,  from  five  grains  to  the  ounce  up 
to  saturation.  Fatal  cases  of  boric  acid  poi- 
soning have  been  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  its  solution  in  washing  out  internal 
cavities.  Two  ounces  of  boric  acid  in  the 
vagina  produced  violent  poisoning,  but  the 
patient  recovered.  The  question  of  the  use 
of  boric  acid  as  a  food  preservative  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute  and  is 
as  yet  hardly  definitely  determined.  It  has 
certainly  been  proven  that  very  large  doses  of 
boric  acid  may  be  taken  without  serious  poi- 
soning. Maass  indeed  affirms  that  common  salt 
is  twice  as  toxic,  at  least  for  the  frog.  Cyon 
found  that  borax  may  be  given  to  a  dog  up 
to  180  gr.  a  day  without  disturbing  the  general 
nutrition.  On  the  other  hand  the  statements 
of  Liebreich,  that  it  is  without  harmful  influence 
upon  the  kidney,  has  been  denied  by  Har- 
rington. As  the  result  of  an  elaborate  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  H.  A.  Wiley  concluded 
that  while  small  quantities  of  boric  acid  or 
borax  up  to  a  half  gramme  daily  can  be  taken 
for  a  short  period  of  time  without  detriment 
to  health,  the  long  continued  use  of  even  a 
small  dose  causes  disturbances  of  appetite  and 
digestion.  There  was  also  constantly  a  loss 
of  weight  which  Wiley  attributed  to  failure  in 
assimilation  on  account  of  digestive  distur- 
bances. The  habitual  use  of  any  preserved 
food  is  certainly  not  advantageous,  but  that 
boric  acid  is  distinctly  more  deleterious  than 
saltpetre  does  not  seem  to  be  demonstrated. 
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For  the  detection  of  boric,  acid  in  food  products 
see  Chem.  News,  1903,  27;  A.  Pharm.,  1904, 
194;  J.  Am.  C.  S.,  1904,  91. 

The  tendency  of  the  crystals  of  boric  acid 
to  slip  from  under  the  pestle  renders  the  pro- 
cess of  pulverization  very  tedious.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  acid  be  in  an  impalpable  powder 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  an  ointment.  The 
gradual  addition  of  ether  to  the  acid  has  been 
suggested  as  a  valuable  aid  to  trituration. 
Manufacturers  at  the  present  time  supply  boric 
acid  made  by  precipitation  in  an  impalpable 
powder.  Boric  acid  ointment  (Lister's)  is  made 
from  one  part  each  of  boric  acid  and  white 
wax,  and  two  parts  each  of  oil  of  sweet  almond 
and  paraffin. 

Dose,  of  boric  acid,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32 
to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Kaolini,  U.  S.;  Glyc- 
eritum  Boroglycerini,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Liquor 
Antisepticus,  U.  j8f.;  Unguentum  Aeidi  Boriei, 
U.  8.,  Br. 

ACIDUM  CAMPHORICUM.  U.  S. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID 

( ac'i-dum  cam-phor'i-curn ) 

H2CioHl404  =  198.62 

"A  dibasic  organic  acid  [CsHi4(C00H)2], 

obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  camphor."  U.  S. 

Acide  camphorique,  Fr. ;  Acidum  eamphoricum,  P. 
O.;  Kamphorsaure,  Kauiphylsaure,  Kamphersaure,  Q. 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cam- 
phor by  heating  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  purify- 
ing the  crystals  so  obtained  On  further  oxida- 
tion it  is  changed  into  camphoronic  acid,  C9II14 
06.  It  has  been  made  synthetically  by  Komppa 
(P.  J.,  1904,  77). 

Properties. — It  occurs  in  "  colorless,  odorless, 
monoclinic  prismatic  crystals  or  plates;  melting 
at  187°  C.  (368.6°  F.)  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
yielding  an  anhydride,  and  ultimately  decom- 
posing without  leaving  any  weighable  residue. 
Soluble  in  125  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.),  and  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water;  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform ;  soluble  in  fatty  oils.  Camphoric 
Acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  showing,  in  10  per- 
cent, alcoholic  solution,  the  value  [a]D  =  -f- 
47.8°.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper.  If  2  Cc.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  Camphoric  Acid  be  mixed  with  2  Cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  test  tube,  and  1  Cc.  of  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  1  Gm.  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  2  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  poured 
carefully  upon  it,  no  dark-colored  zone  should 
develop  at  the  line  of  contact  (absence  of  nitric 
acid.)"    U.  S. 

Uses. — Camphoric  acid,  when  taken  internally, 
is  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated  from  the 
kidneys.  When  given  in  overdose  it  is  capable 
of  producing  both  gastric  and  renal  irritation. 
Originally  proposed  by  Furbringer  as  an  intes- 
tinal disinfectant  in  tubercular  and  other  intes- 
tinal catarrhs,  it  has  been  used  to  some  extent 


in  cystitis,  but  is  especially  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  night  sweats;  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains  (2  to  3  Gm.)  of  it  may  be  administered 
in  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0  Gm.). 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CITRIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  cit'ri-ciim) 

H3C6H5O7  +  H20  =  208.50 

"A  tribasic  organic  acid  [CaH^OH)  (COO 
H)3-|-H20],  usually  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  limes  or  lemons.  It  should  contain  not  less 
than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Citric  Acid."  U.  S. 
"  Citric  Acid,  or  hydrogen  citrate,  C3H4.OH. 
(C00H)3,Ha0,  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  Citrus." 
Br. 

Acidum  Citri,  s.  Limonis,  s.  Limonum,  s.  Limo- 
noruru  ;  Acidum  citricum,  P.  G. ;  Citronensaure,  Citron- 
saure,  O. ;  Acide  eitrique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Acide  du  Citron, 
Fr. ;  Acldo  citrlco,  It.,  Sp. 

Citric  acid  is  the  peculiar  acid  to  which  limes 
and  lemons  owe  their  sourness.  It  is  present 
also  in  the  juice  of  other  fruits,  such  as  the 
cranberry,  the  red  whortleberry,  the  berry  of  the 
bittersweet,  the  red  gooseberry,  the  currant,  the 
strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  tamarind,  and 
the  red  elderberry  (fruit  of  Sambucus  race- 
mosa  rubra).  The  latter  berry  contains  citric 
acid  so  abundantly  that  it  has  been  proposed 
as  a  source  of  the  acid  by  Thibierge,  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  contained  also  largely  in  the 
fruit  of  Cyphomandra  botacea,  a  solanaceous 
plant,  indigenous  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  called 
tomato  de  la  paz.  The  commercial  source  of 
citric  acid  is  lime,  lemon,  and  bergamot  juice; 
large  quantities  of  lime  juice  are  made  in 
Sicily,  concentrated,  and  exported  to  England 
and  the  United  States.1  Citric  acid,  which  was 
formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Great  Britain,  is  now  made  extensively  in  the 
United  States. 

The  acid  is  extracted  from  lemon  or  lime 
juice  by  a  very  simple  process,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Scheele;  it  is  one  requiring 
some  careful  manipulation.  The  boiling  juice 
is  first  completely  saturated  with  calcium  car- 


1  The  composition  of  some  of  these  commercial  lime 
juices  is  given  by  Allen  (Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed., 
vol.  i.,  459),  as  follows: 


Density. 

Oz.  Free  Acid 
per  gallon. 

Oz.  Combined 
Org.  Acid 
per  gall. hi . 

Lime  juice : 

Raw  Sicilian  

6  to  9 

0.85 

Raw  English  

1.04  to  1.05 

11  to  13 

0.3 

Concentrated  — 

1.20  to  1.25 

50  to  72 

6  to  8 

Bergamot  juice : 

Concentrated  

1.22  to  1.25 

47  to  55 

7  to  8 

Lemon  juice : 

1.035  to  1.04 

10.6  to  13.5 

0.4  to  0.7 

Concentrated  

1.28  to  1.38 

82  to  112 

8.C 

See  Limonis  Succus  and  also  paper  by  D.  H.  Hass- 
ler,  A.  J.  P.,  1886,  p.  14. 
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bonate  (chalk  or  whiting)  in  fine  powder,  and 
the  calcium  citrate  thus  formed  is  allowed  to 
subside.  This  is  then  washed  repeatedly  with 
water,  and  decomposed  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  An  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  is  precip- 
itated, and  the  disengaged  citric  acid  remains 
in  solution.  This  is  carefully  concentrated  in 
leaden  boilers  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form, 
when  it  is  transferred  to  other  vessels  to  cool 
and  crystallize. 

The  commercial  lemon  juices  contain  free  cit- 
ric acid;  free  acids  other  than  citric;  citrates, 
salts  of  organic  acids  other  than  citric ;  salts  of 
inorganic  acids;  and  albuminous,  mucilaginous, 
saccharine,  and  other  indifferent  bodies.  Spirit 
is  frequently  added  as  a  preservative,  and 
mineral  acids  are  not  uncommonly  employed 
as  adulterants.  Verjuice  has  also  been  used  for 
the  purpose  (Allen).  See  Limonis  Succus,  also 
Montserrat  lime  juice,  P.  J.,  1883,  p.  606,  and 
notes  on  manufacture,  N.  R.,  1883,  47. 

Preparation.— In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
very  properly,  no  process  is  given  for  making 
citric  acid,  as  it  is  always  purchased  from  the 
manufacturing  chemist.  The  former  British 
Pharmacopoeia  gave  the  following  process  for 
preparing  it: 

"  Take  of  Lemon  Juice  four  pints  [Imperial 
measure] ;  Prepared  Chalk  four  ounces  and  a 
half  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  two  fluid- 
ounces  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency. 
Heat  the  Lemon  Juice  to  its  boiling  point,  and 
add  the  Chalk  by  degrees  till  there  is  no  more 
effervescence.  Collect  the  deposit  on  a  calico 
filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  till  the  filtered 
liquor  passes  from  it  colorless.  Mix  the  deposit 
with  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  Distilled  Water, 
and  gradually  add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  a  pint  and  a  half  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  Distilled  Water.  Boil  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly  stirred. 
Separate  the  acid  solution  by  filtration,  wash 
the  insoluble  matter  with  a  little  Distilled 
Water,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  solution. 
Concentrate  this  solution  to  the  density  of  1.21, 
then  allow  it  to  cool,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  decant  the  liquor  from  the  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  calcium  which  will  have  formed; 
furthe**  concentrate  the  liquor  until  a  film  forms 
on  its  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and 
crystallize.  Purify  the  crystals,  if  necessary, 
by  recry stall ization."  Br. 

On  the  large  scale  the  juice  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  vat,  closed  at  top,  and  is  saturated  with 
whiting  (calcium  carbonate).  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  thus  evolved,  which  passes  out  by  an 
exit  pipe,  and  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  while  calcium  citrate 
precipitates.  The  supernatant  liquor,  contain- 
ing much  extractive  matter,  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  calcium  citrate  is  decomposed  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  liberating  the  citric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  lime  as  a  sulphate.  The  mixture 
of  citric  acid  and  calcium  sulphate  is  run  off 
into  a  wooden  filter-back,  lined  with  lead,  fur- 
nished with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  and 


lined  throughout  with  stout  twilled  flannel.  The 
solution  of  citric  acid  passes  off  through  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  back  to  suitable 
reservoirs. 

The  sulphate  is  washed  until  it  becomes  taste- 
less, and  the  washings  are  run  off  into  the  same 
reservoirs.  The  filtered  acid  solution  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  wooden  vessels 
lined  with  lead,  through  which  steam  is  made  to 
pass  by  means  of  coiled  lead  pipes.  As  citric 
acid  is  liable  to  decomposition  if  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  the  use  of  the  vacuum 
pan  is  highly  advantageous  in  concentrating 
the  solution.  When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently 
concentrated,  it  is  transferred  to  cylindrical 
sheet-lead  vessels,  placed  in  a  warm  situation, 
to  crystallize.  The  crystals  at  first  obtained 
are  colored.  In  order  to  purify  them,  they  are 
redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  solution  is 
digested  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  the  crystals,  after  having  been 
washed  and  drained,  are  dried  on  wooden  trays 
lined  with  sheet-lead,  in  a  room  heated  by  steam. 

The  calcium  citrate  of  the  above  process 
should  be  decomposed  without  any  delay;  for, 
if  kept,  it  will  undergo  fermentation,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  citric  acid.  According 
to  Personne,  the  products  of  this  fermentation 
are  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  being  evolved.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  this  rather 
favoi's  than  otherwise  the  crystallization  of  the 
citric  acid.  It  is  found  necessary,  also,  to  add 
occasionally  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  citric  acid  liquor,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  concentration.  According  to  J. 
Carter  Bell  (N.  R.,  1880,  p.  274),  the  concen- 
trated juice  contains  from  sixty-four  to  ninety- 
six  ounces  of  citric  acid  to  the  imperial  gallon. 
The  more  recent  the  juice  the  better  the  quality. 
That  which  is  stale  will  sometimes  be  quite 
sour,  without  containing  any  citric  acid,  in 
consequence  of  having  undergone  the  acetous 
fermentation. 

Citric  acid  by  fermentation  of  carbohydrates 
is  claimed  by  German  patent  No.  72,957  of 
1893,  and  species  of  citromyces  (Citromyces 
pfefferienus  and  C.  glaber)  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  bringing  about  this  fermentation. 
This  patent  was  supplemented  by  a  German 
patent  91,891  of  1897,  based  upon  the  discovery 
that  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  Mucor  pyroformis.  The  latter  fungus  is 
found  on  putrefying  fruit,  especially  on  pears 
and  apples;  its  spore  carriers  grow  only  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  form  long  white  fila- 
ments, terminated  by  brownish-black  heads.  It 
can  be  readily  obtained  in  pure  culture  by  sow- 
ing the  spores  in  a  suitable  medium,  such  as 
sugar  solutions,  beer  wort,  steamed  rice,  starch 
paste,  etc.,  the  ordinary  room  temperature 
being  favorable  for  its  growth.  The  solution 
becomes  acid  from  the  formation  of  citric  acid. 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  June  30,  1897;  see  also 
P.  J.,  1893,  182;  1894,  893;  1902,  551.) 
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Obley  (Ph.  Era,  1901,  706)  has  devised  a 
process  which  consists  in  diluting  fresh  con- 
centrated lemon  juice  with  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  filtering  after  standing  over  night  to 
remove  albumen,  then  adding  a  calculated 
quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  followed  by  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide,  gradually  added, 
until  the  solution  is  exactly  neutral,  when,  upon 
stirring,  a  magma  of  calcium  citrate  is  quickly 
deposited.  From  this  the  sodium  chloride 
formed  is  readily  removed  by  hot  water,  and 
the  calcium  citrate  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  main 
advantages  of  the  new  process  are :  conven- 
ience, a  yield  approximating  to  theoretical 
figures,  and  decidedly  superior  purity  of  pro- 
duct. 

Properties. — "  Colorless,  translucent,  right- 
rhombic  prisms;  odorless;  having  an  agreeable, 
purely  acid  taste;  efflorescent  in  warm  air,  and 
deliquescent  when  exposed  to  moist  air."  U.  S. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.6.  When  heated,  it  dissolves  in 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  undergoes  decomposition,  becom- 
ing yellow  or  brown,  and  forming  a  very  sour 
syrupy  liquid,  which  is  uncrystallizable.  By 
destructive  distillation  it  gives  rise  at  first  to 
water  and  aconitic  acid,  CeH606,  and  on  further 
heating  it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide, 
acetone,  and  itaconic  and  citraconic  acids,  both 
of  the  formula  CsHeCk.  "  When  heated  to 
about  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  the  Acid  begins  to  Jose 
its  water  of  crystallization;  at  about  135°  C. 
(275°  F.)  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  melts 
between  152°  and  153°  C.  (305.6°  and  307.4° 
F.).  When  slowly  ignited,  it  is  gradually  de- 
composed without  emitting  an  odor  resembling 
burning  sugar  (difference  from  tartaric  acid), 
and  is  finally  consumed  without  leaving  more 
than  0.05  percent,  of  residue."    U.  S. 

Citric  acid  is  "  soluble  in  0.54  part  of  water, 
and  in  1.55  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ; 
in  about  0.4  part  of  boiling  water  and  in  1.43 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol ;  also  soluble  in  18  parts 
of  ether."  U.  S.  "  Soluble  in  three-fourths  of 
its  weight  of  cold  or  in  half  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.), and  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  made  by  dissolving  35 
grains  of  the  Acid  in  1  ounce  (or  1  gramme  in 
12 1  cubic  centimetres)  of  water  resembles,  in 
acidity,  an  average  specimen  of  Lemon  Juice." 
Br.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ben- 
zene and  petroleum  benzin.  A  weak  solution  of 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  but  cannot  be  kept,  as 
it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition.  It 
is  incompatible  with  alkaline  solutions,  whether 
pure  or  carbonated,  converting  them  into  cit- 
rates; also  with  the  earthy  and  metallic  carbon- 
ates, most  acetates,  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and 
soaps.  It  is  characterized  by  its  taste,  by  the 
shape  of  its  crystals,  and  by  forming  an 
insoluble  salt  with  lime  water  when  heated,  and 
a  deliquescent  one  with  potassium  hydroxide.  If 
sulphuric  acid  be  present  the  acid  will  be  hygro- 
scopic, and  the  precipitate  by  lead  acetate  will 


not  be  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  insol- 
uble portion  being  lead  sulphate.  "An  aque- 
ous solution  of  Citric  Acid  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper.  On  adding  1  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  Acid  (1  in  10)  to  50  Cc.  of  calcium 
hydroxide  T.S.  (or  sufficient  of  the  latter  to 
render  the  mixture  alkaline)  the  liquid  remains 
clear.  Upon  boiling  this  for  about  one  minute, 
it  becomes  opaque  through  the  precipitation  of 
calcium  citrate,  which  redissolves  on  cooling. 
If  1  Gm.  of  the  powdered  Acid  be  dissolved  in 
5  Cc.  of  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  acetate  (1 
in  3),  the  liquid  should  remain  clear,  even  after 
the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
(absence  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid.)"  U.  S. 
(See  Spiller,      Chem.  Soc,  x.  110.) 

Sometimes  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  are  substi- 
tuted for  or  mixed  with  the  citric,  or  the  two 
acids  may  be  mixed  in  powder,  a  fraud  which  is 
detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium 
acetate  to  that  of  the  suspected  acids,  when, 
if  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  potassium  bitartrate  will  be  formed. 
Pusch's  method  of  determining  the  presence  of 
tartaric  acid  in  citric  acid  is  as  follows :  1  Gm. 
of  powdered  citric  acid  is  added  to  10  Gm.  of 
strong,  pure,  colorless,  sulphuric  acid  in  a  dry 
test  tube,  and  the  tube  is  then  immersed  in  boil- 
ing water  for  an  hour.  The  citric  acid  dissolves 
with  frothing  and  evolution  of  gas,  and  a  lemon- 
colored  liquid  is  formed,  which  undergoes  no 
change  within  half  an  hour  if  the  sample  be 
pure;  but  if  as  much  as  one-half  per  cent,  of 
tartaric  acid  be  present,  the  color  is  brownish 
and  reddish -brown  an  hour  afterward.  (A. 
Pharm.,  xxii.  316.)  Another  delicate  method 
of  detecting  tartaric  acid  is  to  digest  the  sus- 
pected acid  with  ferric  hydroxide  in  a  test  tube, 
afterwards  to  raise  the  heat  slowly  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and,  having  allowed  the  excess  of 
hydroxide  to  subside,  to  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  If 
the  acid  be  pure,  the  liquid  remains  limpid, 
and  of  a  fine  red  color;  if  contaminated  with 
tartaric  acid,  even  to  the  extent  of  only  one  per 
cent.,  it  becomes  cloudy,  and  deposits  tartrate. 
Another  test  is  potassium  permanganate,  of 
which  an  alkaline  solution  is  without  action 
on  citric  acid,  while  under  the  influence  of  tar- 
taric acid  the  manganese  peroxide  is  deposited. 

"  On  mixing  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  Acid  (1  in  10)  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
water  insufficient  to  neutralize  it  completely, 
and  adding  to  this  liquid  1  Cc.  of  ammonium 
oxalate  T.S.,  it  should  remain  clear  (absence  of 
calcium).  The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10), 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121),  nor, 
upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia 
water  in  slight  excess,  to  the  solution,  should 
the  liquid  acquire  more  than  a  faint  tint  (limit 
of  iron).  If  to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  Acid  (1  in  100)  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added,  followed  by  1  Cc.  of 
barium  chloride  T.S.,  no  turbidity  should  re- 
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suit  within  five  minutes  (limit  of  sulphuric 
acid).  If  5  Gm.  of  Citric  Acid  be  dissolved  in 
sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc,  then  34.75 
Cc.  of  this  solution  should  require  not  less  than 
24.87  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
(each  Cc.  corresponding  to  4  percent,  of  pure 
Citric  Acid),  phenolphthalein  T.S.  being  used 
as  indicator."  U.  S.  "  Each  gramme  dissolved 
in  water  should  require  for  neutralization  14.3 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  should  yield  no  charac- 
teristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  copper  or 
iron,  and  only  very  slight  reactions  with  those 
for  calcium  or  sulphates.  Its  solutions  should 
not  contain  any  metallic  particles.  10  grammes 
dissolved  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  neu- 
tralized with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 
of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  added  to  produce  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  liquid,  no  darkening  of  color  should  result 
after  5  minutes  (absence  of  lead).  One  drop 
of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  then  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
finally  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
Acid,  no  purple  or  even  light  violet  coloration 
should  result  (absence  of  tartaric  acid).  Or  1 
gramme  placed  in  a  test-tube  with  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate, 
2  or  3  drops  of  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
being  added,  should  not  afford  a  bluish  color- 
ation after  the  tube  has  been  shaken  and  placed 
in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes  (absence  of 
tartaric  acid;  but  the  presence  of  any  metallic 
particles  gives  rise  to  a  similar  coloration).  On 
incineration  with  free  access  of  air,  it  should 
not  yield  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  ash."  Br. 

Lead  is  often  found  in  the  metallic  state 
in  citric  acid  in  small  quantity,  and  this  arises 
from  small  portions  being  rubbed  off  in  break- 
ing off  the  crystals  from  the  crystallizing  vats. 
The  presence  of  lead  or  copper  may  be  detected 
as  above,  or  by  igniting  in  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble a  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  dissolving  the 
ash  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  diluting 
largely,  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through 
it,  a  black  precipitate  indicating  the  impurity. 
Some  interesting  observations  in  relation  to 
the  presence  of  lead  in  citric  acid  and  citrates 
are  recorded  by  Haussmann  in  A.  J.  P., 
1894,  173. 

Composition. — The  formula  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  C6H5O7H3.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  may 
therefore  yield  three  classes  of  citrates  according 
as  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  metal,  the  first  two  classes  being 
acid  citrates,  and  the  third  class  neutral  citrates. 
When  crystallized  from  its  solution  by  cooling, 
it  contains  one  molecule  of  water.  Crystals  of 
the  formula  ( CeHsO?^  +  H2O  have  also  been 
formed.  (Fliiekiger,  Pharm.  Chem.,  1879,  p. 
157.)  Witter  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1892,  1003)  has 
obtained  anhydrous  citric  acid,  in  crystals  melt- 
ing at  153°  C.,  by  heating  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  hydrated  acid  to  130°  C.  If  citric  acid 
be  heated  until  all  its  water  of  crystallization 


has  been  driven  off,  there  will  be  produced 
aconitic  acid  (H3C6H3O6),  which  is  found 
naturally  in  aconite,  larkspur,  black  hellebore, 
equisetum,  yarrow,  and  other  plants.  According 
to  Hentschel,  aconitic  acid  is  best  obtained  by 
boiling  for  six  hours  100  Gm.  of  citric  acid 
with  50  Gm.  of  water  mixed  with  100  Gm.  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
reverse  condenser.  Upon  cooling  the  flask  a 
solid  cake  of  aconitic  acid  is  formed,  which  may 
be  purified  by  mixing  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  washing  until  free  from  sulphuric 
acid;  colorless,  shining  crystals  are  obtained. 
(.4.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  357.) 

Uses. — Citric  acid  acts  as  a  poison  chiefly  if 
not  solely  by  irritating  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  It  is,  however,  much  less 
irritant  than  tartaric  acid,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  death  has  been  caused  by  it.  The 
action  of  therapeutic  doses  upon  the  system  is 
not  decided.  In  scurvy,  citric  acid  is  probably 
of  no  value.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
and,  as  first  stated  by  Bence  Jones,  when  given 
in  sufficient  quantities  renders  the  urine  acid. 
In  a  free  state  it  is  rarely  used  internally, 
except  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for  lemon 
juice.  When  added  in  the  quantity  of  six 
hundred  grains  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
it  forms  a  solution  of  the  average  strength  of 
lemon  juice.  Of  this  solution,  or  of  lemon  juice, 
twenty  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  satu- 
rates three  fluidrachms;  twenty  grains  of 
potassium  carbonate,  four  and  a  fourth  flui- 
drachms; and  twenty  grains  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, five  and  a  half  fluidrachms.  Half  a 
fluidounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  of  an  equivalent 
solution  of  citric  acid,  when  saturated,  is  con- 
sidered a  dose. 

An  agreeable  substitute  for  lemonade  may  be 
made  by  dissolving' from  two  or  four  parts  of  the 
acid,  mixed  with  sugar  and  a  little  oil  of  lemon, 
in  nine  hundred  parts  of  water;  or  twenty 
grains  of  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  which  has 
been  rubbed  on  fresh  lemon-peel.  Citric  acid 
is  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  effer- 
vescent salts.  In  the  experiments  of  Strong, 
one-half  to  one  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  was 
found  to  be  so  poisonous  to  the  cholera  germ  as 
to  make  impure  water  to  which  it  was  added 
probably  a  safe  drink.  It  was  further  found 
that  a  large  Philippine  lemon,  containing  40 
Cc.  of  juice,  was  the  equivalent  of  2.74  grammes 
of  citric  acid.  (Report  Government  Labora- 
tories, Philippine  Islands,  Sept.  1,  1903.) 

Dose,  of  the  acid,  from  five  to  thirty  grains 
(0.32  to  2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Bismuthi  Citras,  U.  8.;  Caffeina 
Citrata,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Caffeina  Citrata  Efferves- 
cens, V.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Br.; 
Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras,  Br.;  Liquor  Ammonii 
Citratis,  Br.;  Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis,  V.  8.; 
Liquor  Potassii  Citratis,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Sodii 
Phosphatis  Compositus,  U.  8.;  Lithii  Citras 
Effervescens,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Magnesii  Sulphas  Effer- 
vescens, V.  8.,  Br.;  Potassii  Citras  Effervescens, 
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U.  S.J  Sodii  Citro-Tartras  Efferveseens,  Br.; 
Sodii  Phosphas  Efferveseens,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Sodii 
Sulphas  Efferveseens,  Br.;  Syrupus  Acidi  Citrici, 
U.  8.;  Syrupus  Aurantii,  U.  8.;  Syrupus 
Lactucarii,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  GALLICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

GALLIC  ACID 

(ac'j-dum  gal'li-cum) 

HCtHbOs  +  HsO  =186.05 

"An  organic  acid  [C6H2(0H)3.C00H + 
H2O],  usually  prepared  from  tannic  acid." 
V.  S.  "A  trihydroxybenzoic  acid,  C6H2(0H)3 
C00H,H20.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  tannic  acid."  Br. 

Trioxybenzoic  Acid,  Dioxysalicylic  Acid,  Trihy- 
droxybenzoic Acid;  Acide  gallique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Gal- 
lugsaure,  G. ;  Aeido  gallico,  It.;  Acido  agallico,  Sp. 

The  former  British  Pharmacopoeia  process 
for  making  gallic  acid  is  as  follows :  "  Boil  one 
part  of  coarsely  powdered  galls  with  four  fluid 
parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an 
hour,  then  strain  through  calico  while  hot;  col- 
lect the  crystals  that  are  deposited  on  cooling, 
and  purify  these  with  animal  charcoal  and 
repeated  crystallization."  Br. 

The  process  based  on  sulphuric  acid's  influ- 
ence in  favoring  the  change  of  tannic  into  gallic 
acid,  requires  less  time  than  former  processes. 

The  U.  S.  1870  process  was  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  when  galls  in  infusion,  or  in  the  state 
of  moistened  powder,  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
their  tannic  acid  is  gradually  converted  into 
gallic  acid.  The  gallic  acid,  being  freely  soluble 
in  boiling,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
is  extracted  from  the  altered  galls  by  decoc- 
tion, and  is  deposited  as  the  water  cools. 
A  repetition  of  the  solution  and  deposition 
renders  the  acid  more  pure;  but  it  cannot 
be  obtained  wholly  colorless  unless  by  the 
aid  of  animal  charcoal.  There  are  few  pro- 
cesses in  which  it  is  more  necessary  that 
the  animal  charcoal  should  be  purified.  The 
presence  of  the  slightest  quantity  of  ferric 
salt  interferes  with  the  bleaching  of  the  acid; 
and  it  is  even  advisable  to  examine  the  filtering 
paper,  lest  it  may  contain  sufficient  of  this  sub- 
stance to  vitiate  the  results  of  the  process.  The 
first  crop  of  crystals  in  the  process  retains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  water;  and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  subject  them  to  strong 
expression  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

The  older  Robiquet  first  suggested  that  galls 
contained  a  principle  capable  of  converting 
tannic  into  gallic  acid,  with  the  presence  of 
water,  and  in  the  absence  of  atmospheric  air. 
Laroqae  proved  that  this  principle  acts  as  a 
ferment,  and  that  the  change  referred  to  is  the 
result  of  a  gallic  acid  fermentation  in  the  galls. 
E.  Robiquet  showed  that  galls  contain  pectose 
and  pectase,  the  former  of  which,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Fremy,  is  the  principle  out 
of  which  pectin  is  formed  in  plants,  and  the 


latter  a  peculiar  ferment  which  effects  the  trans- 
formation. He  believed  that  in  galls  the  pectase, 
aided  by  a  proper  temperature  and  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  changed  not  only  pectose  into 
pectin,  but  also  tannic  into  gallic  acid.  Strecker 
previously  advanced  the  opinion  that  tannic 
acid  was  a  combination  of  gallic  acid  and  sugar, 
the  latter  of  which  is  destroyed  in  the  process 
for  procurhig  gallic  acid,  which  is  thus  simply 
set  free  from  the  combination.  E.  Robiquet 
admitted  the  occasional  transformation  of  tan- 
nic acid  into  gallic  acid  and  sugar,  but  did  not 
believe  that  the  sugar  pre-existed  as  such  in  the 
tannin.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiii.  241.)  Witt- 
stein,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  gallic  acid  from 
Chinese  galls  by  forming  them  into  a  paste 
with  water,  found  that  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  acid  was  generated  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks.  Thinking  that  this  might  have  resulted 
from  the  want  of  the  ferment  in  the  Chinese 
galls,  he  added  to  these  one-eighth  of  their 
weight  of  common  galls,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  obtained  an  amount  of  gallic 
acid  nearly  equal  to  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  galls  employed.  The  same  result,  though 
more  slowly,  followed  the  addition  of  yeast 
to  the  Chinese  galls.  Wittstein  obtained 
both  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  as  products  of 
this  operation,  thus  favoring  the  views  of 
Strecker  as  to  the  constitution  of  tannic  acid; 
and  the  idea  that  tannin  was  a  glucoside  con- 
vertible through  exposure  of  galls  to  the  air,  or 
more  rapidly  by  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose 
and  gallic  acid,  was  accepted  without  qualifi- 
cation, until  Schiff  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  iv.  231, 
967)  proved  that  although  crude  tannic  acid  con- 
tains glucose,  it  is  possible  to  separate  a  large 
quantity  of  the  glucose  without  destroying  the 
tannic  acid.  He  proposed  that  pure  tannic  acid 
be  called  digallic  acid,  and  that  the  term  tannin 
be  applied  to  natural  tannin,  i.e.,  the  glucoside 
of  digallic  or  pure  tannic  acid,  for  when 
natural  tannin  is  boiled  with  diluted  mineral 
acids  or  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
nitrogenous  ferment,  it  splits  into  gallic  acid 
and  glucose:  , 

C34H28O22  +  4H2O  =  4C7HeO«  +  C6H12O6 
Digallic  acid  is  the  first  anhydride  of  gallic  acid : 

C14H10O9  +  H2O  =  2C7HeO« 
Gallic  acid  is  a  phenol  acid,  or  combination  of 
these  two  classes  of  organic  compounds ;  its  for- 
mula is  C6H2(0H)3.C00H.   It  may  be  termed, 
therefore,  a  trioxybenzoic  acid.   It  is  monobasic. 

Properties. — Gallic  acid  is  in  "  white,  or  pale 
fawn-colored,  silky,  interlaced  needles,  or  tri- 
clinic  prisms;  odorless;  having  an  astringent 
and  slightly  acidulous  taste;  permanent  in  the 
air.  Soluble  in  83.7  parts  of  water,  and  in  4.14 
parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  3  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  40  parts  of  ether,  and 
in  12  parts  of  glycerin;  very  slightly  soluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum  benzin."  U.  S. 
It  produces  a  deep  bluish-black  color  with  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts,  which  disappears  when 
the  solution  is  heated,  a  result  which  Mahla 
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has  shown  to  depend  on  the  conversion  of  the 
gallic  into  pyrogallic  or  metagallic  acid  (pyro- 
gallol)  by  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  (Am. 
J.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1859.) 

Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  gelatin,  or  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  "  When  heated 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  Acid  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization  (nearly  9.58  percent.).  At  about 
200°  C.  (392°  F.)  it  begins  to  melt,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  gradually  decomposed. 
At  a  low  red  heat  it  is  consumed  without  leaving 
a  residue.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Gallic 
Acid  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus 
paper."  U.  S.  It  should  leave  no  residue  when 
burned,  and  be  entirely  dissipated  when  thrown 
on  red-hot  iron.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  its 
solution  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition; 
but  it  is  said  that  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
oil  of  cloves  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
without  change,  the  absence  of  tannin  and 
microscopic  fungi  being  proved.  "  Gallic  Acid 
neither  colors  nor  precipitates  pure  ferrous  salts, 
but  forms  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with  ferric 
salts.  On  adding  to  a  cold  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  Gallic  Acid  some  calcium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  a  bluish-white  precipitate  will  form,  where 
the  test  solution  is  temporarily  in  excess,  and 
will  disappear  on  shaking.  When  the  test  solu- 
tion has  been  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate  no 
longer  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  tint 
which  is  blue  by  reflected  and  green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  becomes  pink  on  the  addition 
of  a  large  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide  T.S. 
(distinction  from  tannic  acid).  An  aqueous 
solution  of  the  Acid  should  not  precipitate  alka- 
loids, gelatin  T.S.,  albumin  T.S.,  or  starch  T.S. 
(difference  from  and  absence  of  tannic  acid)." 
U.  S.  "  It  yields  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with 
test-solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  crystal- 
line Acid  loses  9.5  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
when  dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  G).  It  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  sulphates.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  solutions  of  isinglass,  albumen, 
alkaloids,  or  tartarated  antimony  (absence  of 
tannic  acid).  It  leaves  no  residue  when  burned 
with  free  access  of  air  (freedom  from  mineral 
matter)."  Br.  By  the  action  of  arsenic  it  is 
conveiced  almost  entirely  into  tannic  acid  with- 
out the  production  of  arsenous  acid.  (Schiff, 
Chem.  News,  xxix.  73. )  Young's  test,  potassium 
cyanide,  gives  a  reddish  color  with  gallic  acid 
and  none  with  tannic  acid.  A  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  produces  a  red 
coloration,  but  no  precipitate,  in  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion ;  while  in  tannic  acid  solution  it  produces  a 
whitish  precipitate  rapidly  turning  reddish- 
brown.  (A.  J.  P.,  April,  1889.)  A  test  proposed 
by  Fliickiger  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution 
of  gallic  acid  a  diluted  (1  to  100)  solution  of 
pure  ferrous  sulphate.  To  the  colorless  solution 
a  little  sodium  acetate  is  to  be  added,  when  a 
deep  violet  color  will  appear,  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ferrous  gallate.  The  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia test  is:  "If  5  Cc.  of  a  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  Acid  be  treated,  in  a 


watch-glass,  with  6  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  the  liquid  will  gradually  acquire  a  deep 
green  color,  which  is  changed  to  reddish  or 
brownish-red  by  acids."  U.  S.  Heated  to  216° 
C.  (420°  F.),  gallic  acid  gives  off  carbon  dioxide, 
and  is  changed  into  pyrogallic  acid. 

Uses. — Gallic  acid  is  astringent,  but  less 
powerfully  so  than  tannic  acid.  As  it  does  not 
coagulate  albumin,  it  is  readily  absorbed  when 
ingested,  and  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys. Its  presence  in  the  urine  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  very  readily  demonstrated  by  the 
addition  of  a  soluble  ferric  salt.  Owing  to  its 
being  more  readily  transported  by  the  blood, 
it  is  more  effective  than  tannic  acid  in  all  cases 
of  hemorrhage  (hemoptysis,  hematuria,  etc.) 
in  which  the  bleeding  vessels  must  be  reached 
through  the  route  of  the  circulation.  But  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  from  any  other  part  with  which  tannic 
acid  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact,  the  lat- 
ter astringent  is  by  far  the  more  effectual.  Tan- 
nic acid  is  also  much  more  efficient  in  anginose 
or  other  relaxations  in  which  a  decided  astrin- 
gent action  is  desired  and  in  which  a  direct 
application  can  be  made.  Gallic  acid  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  pyrosis,  and  in  the 
night-sweats  of  phthisis  or  exhaustion.  In  albu- 
minuria, when  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
albumin  excreted,  gallic  acid  may  be  employed 
with  service  to  diminish  the  flow,  and  the  drug 
has  even  been  used  in  acute  Bright's  disease  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  with  asserted  great  advantage. 
(N.  B.,  Oct.  1875.)  It  is  said  not  to  constipate 
the  bowels,  and  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill 
or  powder.  Ointment  of  gallic  acid,  ten  parts 
of  the  acid  to  ninety  of  benzoinated  lard,  was 
official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0  Gm.) 

ACIDUM  HYDRIODICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S. 

DILUTED  HYDRIODIC  ACID 

(Sc'i-dum  hy-drl-6d'j-cum  dl-lu'tum) 

"A  solution  of  Hydriodic  Acid  [HI  = 
126.9],  containing  not  less  than  10  percent.,  by 
weight,  of  the  absolute  Acid,  and  about  90  per- 
cent, of  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  amber- 
colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from 
the  light."  U.  S. 

Acide  hydroiodique  dilufi,  Fr. ;  Verdiinnte  Jodwas- 
serstoffsaure,  ff. 

*  "  Potassium  Iodide,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  333  grains] ; 
Potassium  Hypophosphite,  ten  grammes  [or 
154  grains] ;  Tartaric  Acid,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  and  five-tenths  grammes  [or  4  ounces 
av.,  356  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  Diluted  Alco- 
hol, each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] . 

Dissolve  the  Potassium  Salts  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
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217  minims]  of  Distilled  Water  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  the  Tartaric  Acid  in  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounees,  252 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol.  Having  poured 
the  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  into  a  bottle  of 
about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
add  the  solution  of  the  Potassium  Salts  and 
shake  the  mixture  briskly.  Place  the  bottle  in 
a  bath  of  ice-water  for  several  hours  and, 
having  inserted  a  pledget  of  cotton  tightly  in 
the  throat  of  a  funnel,  transfer  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  to  the  funnel.  When  all  the 
liquid  has  passed  through,  wash  the  bottle  and 
crystalline  precipitate  with  Diluted  Alcohol  in 
successive  small  portions  until  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  of 
clear  solution  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate 
the  liquid  at  a  moderate  temperature,  on  a 
water-bath,  until  all  of  the  Alcohol  has  been 
dissipated,  and  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water 
to  make  the  product  weigh  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]."  U.  S. 

The  official  description  is  as  follows:  "A 
clear,  colorless  liquid,  odorless,  and  having  an 
acid  taste.  Specific  gravity,  about  1.106  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Miscible,  in  all  proportions, 
with  water  or  alcohol.  On  distilling  Diluted 
Hydriodic  Acid,  water  with  some  weak  acid 
first  passes  over;  at  the  temperature  of  127° 
C.  (260.6°  F.),  an  acid  of  the  strength  of  57.5 
percent,  distils  over  unchanged.  To  blue  litmus 
paper  it  shows  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  Silver 
nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  yellow,  curdy  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  almost  insoluble 
in  ammonia  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  potassium  cyanide. 
If  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  or 
chlorine  water  be  added  to  the  Acid,  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  iodine  will  be 
liberated  and  impart  to  the  solution  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  On  agitating  the  mixture  with  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  latter  will  acquire 
a  violet  color.  The  Acid  should  not  become 
colored  on  keeping.  Barium  chloride  T.S. 
should  not  produce  a  turbidity  or  precipitate 
(absence  of  sidphuric  acid).  The  Acid  should 
not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  barium). 
Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid,  when  evaporated  to 
drvness  on  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
heated  to  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  should  not  leave 
more  than  1  percent,  of  residue.  Ten  Cc.  of 
the  Diluted  Acid,  without  further  acidulation, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If 
5  Cc.  of  Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid  be  measured  into 
a  beaker  containing  3  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  about  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  the  resi- 
due should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17). 
Into  a  flask  provided  with  a  well  fitting 
stopper,  introduce  2.54  Gm.  of  Diluted  Hydri- 
odic Acid,  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
followed  by  25  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  V.S.,  5  Cc.  of  ferric  ammonium  sul- 


phate T.S.,  and  3  to  4  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  (free 
from  nitrous  compounds) ;  then  securely  stop- 
per the  flask,  and  shake  it  well.  Not  more  than 
5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate 
V.S.  should  then  be  required  to  produce  a 
permanent  reddish-brown  tint  (each  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  consumed  cor- 
responding to  0.5  percent,  of  absolute  Hydri- 
odic Acid)."  U.  S. 

Diluted  hydriodic  acid  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1860;  it  was  dismissed 
in  the  revision  of  1870,  and  is  again  recog- 
nized in  the  present  8th  Revision.  The  old 
process  consisted  in  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
into  a  bottle  containing  iodine  and  water  until 
the  iodine  disappeared  and  the  liquid  was  color- 
less, it  was  then  filtered  to  separate  the  precipi- 
tated sulphur  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  drive 
off  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  reac- 
tion is  as  follows: 

2H2S  -f  212  =  4HI  +  S2 
Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  mak- 
ing hydriodic  acid.  Buchanan  used  an  extem- 
poraneous formula,  which  consisted  in  dissolv- 
ing 330  grains  of  potassium  iodide  and  264  of 
tartaric  acid,  each  in  one  and  a  half  fluidounees 
of  water,  mixing  the  solutions,  filtering  to 
separate  the  potassium  bitartrate  formed,  and 
finally  adding  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make 
the  solution  measure  fifty  fluidrachms.  Each 
fluidrachm  of  this  preparation  represents  five 
grains  of  iodine.  Dunn's  modification  of 
Buchanan's  process  is  as  follows :  Take  of  potas- 
sium iodide  209f  grains;  tartaric  acid,  in  crys- 
tals, 190£  grains.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in  three 
fluidrachms  of  distilled  water,  and  the  acid  in 
the  same  quantity,  and  filter  if  necessary;  mix 
the  solutions,  set  the  mixture  in  ice-cold  water, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  one  hour;  then  filter, 
and  make  up  the  measure  to  two  fluidounees. 
Each  fluidrachm  represents  10  grains  of  iodine. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1869,  41.)  H.  Kolbe  (J.  Pr.  Chem., 
1879,  172,  and  A.  J.  P.,  June,  1877)  adds 
phosphorus  to  iodine  in  a  retort  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide.  Heat  is  applied,  and  water 
added;  on  application  of  moderate  heat,  hydri- 
odic acid  gas  free  from  iodine  is  produced.  C. 
Winckler  (A.  J.  P.,  May,  1880)  dissolves  iodine 
in  carbon  disulphide,  adds  sufficient  water  to 
form  a  layer  on  top  of  the  solution  of  iodine, 
and  passes  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  mixture;  when  this  has  acquired 
a  yellow  color,  the  layers  are  separated,  the 
aqueous  hydriodic  acid  is  boiled  a  few  minutes 
to  expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  it  is  then 
chemically  pure. 

The  present  U.  S.  8th  Revision  process  is 
based  on  Buchanan's  method,  but  directs  in  addi- 
tion to  potassium  iodide  and  tartaric  acid,  potas- 
sium hypophosphite  and  diluted  alcohol.  The 
hypophosphite  is  added  in  order  to  provide  a 
small  quantity  of  hypophosphorous  acid  which 
acts  as  a  preservative,  while  the  diluted  alcohol 
aids  in  the  precipitation  of  the  potassium  bitar- 
trate because  of  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  in 
alcohol.  The  ice-water  bath  is  also  used  to  assist 
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in  the  separation  of  the  potassium  bitartrate. 

KI  +  2H2C4H4O6  +  KPH2O2  = 

HI  +  2KHC4H4O6  +  HPH2O2 

Uses. — Diluted  hydriodic  acid  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  by  add- 
ing 100  Gm.  of  the  acid  to  900  Gm.  of  syrup 
and  water;  as  now  prepared  the  acid  is  reason- 
ably permanent,  but  it  should  not  be  used  or 
dispensed  if  discolored  by  the  presence  of  free 
iodine;  it  contains  ten  times  the  amount  of 
hydriodic  acid  present  in  the  official  syrup 
of  hydriodic  acid.  Diluted  hydriodic  acid  was 
introduced  into  use  as  a  medicine  by  Andrew 
Buchanan  of  Glasgow.  The  acid  official  in 
1860  contained  ten  grains  of  iodine  in  each 
fluidrachm,  and  was  therefore  twice  as  strong 
as  Buchanan's  solution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  hydriodic  acid  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  alterative  effects  of  iodine,  and  it 
may  be  given  in  all  cases  to  which  that  medi- 
cine is  applicable.  When  the  solution  becomes 
discolored  it  may  be  irritant  through  the 
liberated  iodine;  but  this  effect  may  be  par- 
tially obviated  by  exhibiting  it  in  any  amy- 
laceous liquid,  as  barley  water. 

Dose,  ten  minims  (0.6  Cc.)  three  times  a  day, 
well  diluted. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Aeidi  Hydriodici,  17.  8. 

ACIDUM  HYDROBROMICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  HYDROBROMIC  ACID 

(a<;'i-dum  liy-drQ-bro'mi-cum  dl-lu'tum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Hydrobromic  Acid 
[HBr  =  80.36],  and  about  90  percent,  of  water. 
It  should  be  kept  in  amber-colored,  glass-stop- 
pered bottles,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 
"An  aqueous  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  bromide,  HBr.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  potassium  bro- 
mide with  concentrated  phosphoric  acid."  Br. 

Acidum  Bromhydricum  Dilutum.  Acidum  Bromoby- 
dricum  :  Acide  Bromhydrique  dissous,  Fr.  Cod.;  Acide 
hydrohromique  dilug,  Fr. ;  Acidum  hydrobromicum, 
P.  &.;  Verdiinnte  Hydrobromsaure,  v.  Bromwasser- 

sloffsaure,  G. 

The  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  do  not  give 
processes  for  this  acid.  Both  acids  are  identical 
in  strength.  The  following  process  is  based 
upon  that  of  E.  R.  Squibb :  Take  of  Potassium 
Bromide  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  each,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  parts,  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  twenty- 
five  parts  of  Distilled  Water,  and  cool  the 
mixture.  Then  dissolve  the  Potassium  Bro- 
mide in  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  supplying  the 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  during  the 
heating.  Carefully  pour  the  diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid  into  the  hot  solution  with  constant  stirring, 
and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  twerty-four  hours, 
in  order  that  the  Potassium  Sulphate  may  crys- 


tallize. Pour  off  the  liquid  into  a  retort,  break 

up  the  crystalline  mass,  transfer  it  to  a  funnel, 
and  having  drained  the  crystals,  drop  slowly 
upon  them  fifty  parts  of  cold  Distilled  Water 
so  as  to  wash  out  the  acid  liquid.  Add  this 
liquid  to  that  in  the  retort,  and  distil  nearly  to 
dryness  at  a  moderate  heat.  If  red  fumes  of 
bromine  are  given  off  during  any  stage  of  the 
distillation,  change  the  receiver  as  soon  as  such 
fumes  begin  to  appear.  Finally  determine  in 
the  distillate  the  amount  of  actual  Hydrobromic 
Acid  (16.1  Gm.  should  require  20  Cc.  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide),  and 
add  to  the  remaining  weighed  distillate  such 
an  amount  of  cold  Distilled  Water  as  shall 
cause  the  finished  acid  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of 
actual  hydrobromic  acid.  If  the  bromide  used 
contains  bromate,  the  distillate  will  probably 
be  tinged  with  the  red  color  of  bromine;  should 
such  contamination  be  produced,  the  acid  may 
be  rendered  fit  for  use  by  carefully  adding 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  until  the  acid  is 
deprived  of  color,  and  then  rectifying  it  by 
distillation. 

This  process  for  making  solution  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  (A.  J.  P.,  1878,  p.  116),  except 
in  the  improvement  of  the  rather  smaller  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid  used,  and  in  the  fact 
of  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  two  hydro- 
bromic acids,  Squibb's  being  34  per  cent.,  the 
above  10  per  cent.  The  advantages  possessed 
by  both  methods  over  those  frequently  used  are 
greater  purity  of  product  and  more  definite 
strength. 

The  most  convenient  process  is  undoubtedly 
,that  of  Dewitt  C.  Wade  (Peninsular  Medical 
Journal,  Feb.  1875),  modelled  after  Buchanan's 
method  of  making  hydriodic  acid,  which 
directs  that  120  grains  of  potassium  bromide 
be  dissolved  in  one  fluidounce  of  water,  and  153 
grains  of  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution ; 
acid  potassium  tartrate  is  produced,  the  greater 
part  of  which  crystallizes  out  on  standing  12 
hours  at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  solution  of 
hydrobromic  acid  is  formed,  sp.  gr.  1.228,  con- 
taining about  80  grains  pure  hydrobromic  acid 
to  the  fluidounce,  equivalent  to  nearly  15  per 
cent.  Fothergill's  acid,  although  based  upon 
Wade's  formula,  is  weaker,  the  quantity  of 
potassium  bromide  being  81  i  grains  and  that 
of  tartaric  acid  99  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  the 
manipulation  being  the  same;  each  fluidounce 
of  Fothergill's  acid  contains  about  55  grains  of 
pure  hydrobromic  acid,  or  about  10  per  cent. 
Diluted  hydrobromic  acid  made  in  this  way  is 
open  to  the  objection  of  containing  cream  of 
tartar,  and  probably  some  undeccmposed  potas- 
sium bromide  in  solution,  and  thus  is  not  strictly 
pure.  To  lessen  this,  Charles  Rice  proposed  the 
addition  of  a  double  quantity  of  alcohol  to 
facilitate  the  precipitation,  recovering  the  alco- 
hol by  distillation  subsequently.  (N.  B.,  1877,  p. 
107.)  Other  processes  have  been  suggested  for 
the  preparation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Edward 
Goebel  (AT.  B.,  Sept.  1880)  proposed  a  method 
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based  on  Glover's  process,  which  is  to  decom- 
pose 148  grains  of  barium  bromide  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  with  50.6  grains  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  two  drachms  of  dis- 
tilled water;  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate 
is  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  filtrate 
weighs  810  grains  to  make  the  10  per  cent, 
acid  solution.  The  processes  of  Balard,  Millon, 
and  Loewig  are  commented  upon  by  John  M. 
Maisch  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1860),  who  proposed 
some  useful  modifications.  Markoe  {Ibid., 
1875,  p.  686)  recommends  an  economical  pro- 
cess, which,  however,  must  be  followed  with  care, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  making  the  acid  on 
a  large  scale.  He  pours  a  pint  of  water  into  a 
gallon  stoneware  jar,  and  then  adds  one  pound 
or  more  of  phosphorus,  distributing  it  over  the 
bottom;  ice  is  now  added  until  the  jar  is  half 
full,  a  gallon  glass  funnel  is  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  jar,  and  a  funnel  tube  adjusted, 
so  that  the  end  will  be  a  short  distance  above 
the  surface  of  the  phosphorus;  the  funnel  is 
about  one-third  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  the 
jar  placed  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  broken  ice 
packed  between.  Three  or  four  pounds  of 
bromine,  after  being  chilled,  are  slowly  added, 
in  order  that  the  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid 
and  bromine  that  may  arise  may  be  fully  con- 
densed by  the  ice  in  the  funnel,  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  bromine  avoided,  which  might  pro- 
duce an  explosion  from  too  sudden  reaction. 
The  excess  of  phosphorus  is  removed  after  all 
the  bromine  has  been  added,  the  liquid  dis- 
tilled, hydrobromic  acid  condensed,  and  the 
strength  adjusted,  while  to  the  residue  in  the 
retort  water  may  be  added  to  make  diluted 
phosphoric  acid.  A  convenient  method  for 
obtaining  a  small  amount  of  hydrobromic  acid 
gas  or  solution,  was  described  by  L.  H.  Fried- 
burg,  in  a  communication  before  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(May,  1905).  Bromine  is  allowed  to  trickle 
into  paraffin  which  is  kept  in  a  melted  condition 
by  placing  the  flask  containing  it  in  a  shallow 
steam  bath.  The  bromine  vapors,  which  will 
pass  over  with  the  hydrobromic  acid,  are  partly 
absorbed  by  a  second  flask  containing  paraffin, 
joined  to  the  first  flask  and  standing  with  it  in 
the  steam  bath.  (See  also  Gassman's  process, 
S.  W.  P.,  1893,  107.)  Marshall  proposed  a 
method  which  depends  on  the  easy  solubility  of 
bromine  in  hydrobromic  acid,  the  conversion  of 
the  bromine  into  sulphur  bromide  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  the  ready  decomposition  of 
sulphur  bromide  when  shaken  with  water,  thus : 

3Bra  +  S  +  4H20  =  6HBr  +  H2SO4 
(T.  B.  P.,  1901,  483). 

Properties. — Diluted  hydrobromic  acid  is  a 
colorless,  transparent  liquid,  entirely  vaporized 
by  heat,  inodorous,  strongly  acid  to  the  taste, 
sp.  gr.  about  1.076  (U.  S.)  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) 
and  containing  10  per  cent,  absolute  hydro- 
bromic acid.  "  Miscible,  in  all  proportions, 
with  water  or  alcohol.  On  distilling  it,  water 
and  weak  acid  first  pass  over;  when  the  tem- 
perature of  126°  C.  (258.8°  F.)  is  reached,  an 


acid  of  48  percent,  remains,  which  may  be  dis- 
tilled unchanged.  Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid 
strongly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper."  U.  S. 
Although  of  a  pungent  and  irritating  odor,  and 
fuming  when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
when  concentrated,  in  its  diluted  state  it  is 
odorless.  On  adding  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  to 
diluted  hydrobromic  acid,  there  is  liberated  bro- 
mine, which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  or  carbon 
disulphide,  imparting  to  these  liquids  a  yellow 
color. 

Tests. — "Silver  nitrate  T.S.  causes  a  yellow- 
ish-white precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  but  slowly  soluble  hi  an 
excess  of  stronger  ammonia  water,  and  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  thiosulphate  or 
potassium  cyanide.  If  copper  sulphate  T.S. 
be  added  to  the  Acid,  a  deep  red  color  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
Acid  should  not  become  colored  on  keeping. 
Barium  chloride  T.S.  should  not  produce  a 
turbidity  or  precipitate  (absence  of  sulphuric 
acid).  Ten  Cc.  of  the  Acid  should  not  be  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  barium).  If  10 
Cc.  of  Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  heated  to  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  no 
appreciable  residue  should  remain  (limit  of 
non-volatile  impurities) .  Ten  Cc.  of  the  Diluted 
Acid  without  further  acidulation,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If 
10  Cc.  of  the  Acid  be  shaken  with  2  Cc. 
of  chloroform,  no  color  should  be  imparted 
to  the  latter  (absence  of  free  bromine),  and 
upon  subsequently  adding  chlorine  water, 
which  has  been  previously  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  drop  by  drop,  with 
shaking,  the  chloroform  should  be  colored 
orange,  with  no  trace  of  violet  (absence  of 
iodine).  Five  Cc.  of  Diluted  Hydrobromic 
Acid  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gut- 
zeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
17).  If  0.5  Cc.  of  Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid 
be  mixed  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  8  Cc.  of 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  with  6  Cc.  of  ammonium 
carbonate  T.S.  be  added,  and  if  the  mixture, 
after  digesting  for  ten  minutes  on  a  bath  of 
boiling  water,  be  cooled  and  filtered,  the  filtrate, 
on  supersaturating  with  nitric  acid,  should  not 
become  more  than  slightly  opalescent  (limit  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides) .  If  10  Gra.  of 
Diluted  Hydrobromic  Acid  be  diluted  with 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure  100  Cc,  and 
if  to  8.04  Cc.  of  this  solution,  after  exact  neutrali- 
zation with  diluted  ammonia  water  (litmus  T. 
S.  being  used  as  indicator),  there  be  added  3 
drops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.,  then  not 
less  than  10  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
V.S.  should  be  required  to  impart  to  the  liquid 
a  permanent  red  tint  (each  Cc.  corresponding 
to  1  percent,  of  absolute  Hydrobromic  Aeid)." 
U.  S.  "  4  grammes  should  require  for  neutrali- 
zation 5  (more  exactly  4.9S)  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
or,  for  complete  precipitation,  50  (more  exactly 
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49.8)  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  It  should  yield  no  char- 
acteristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  arsenium, 
barium,  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  or 
sulphites.  It  should  yield  no  residue  on  evap- 
oration to  dryness."  Br.  Concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid  has  been  furnished  by  manufac- 
turing chemists  containing  from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  of  absolute  hydrobromic  acid ;  C.  T.  Tyrer 
states  that  the  stronger  acids  are  prone  to  show 
discoloration  in  a  few  days  after  being  made, 
but  that  even  the  highly  colored  acids,  when 
diluted  to  the  official  strength,  become  color- 
less; the  concentrated  acid  attacks  glass  rapidly 
and  the  silica  is  not  thrown  out  on  dilution; 
he  recommends  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.250  as 
having  the  most  suitable  limit  of  concentra- 
tion for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  (Y.  B.  P., 
1896,  296). 

The  following  table  by  Biel  will  be  found 
useful  in  showing  from  the  specific  gravities  of 
solutions  the  percentage  of  absolute  hydro- 
bromic acid. 


Biel's  Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific 
Gravity  of  Hydrobromic  Acid. 


Per  cent. 

Specific  Gravity 

Per  cent. 

Specific  Gravity 

HBr. 

at  15°C.  (59°F.) 

HBr. 

at  15°C.  (59°F.) 

1 

1.0082 

26 

1.219 

2 

1.0155 

27 

1.229 

3 

1.0230 

28 

1.239 

4 

1.0305 

29 

1.249 

5 

1.038 

30 

1.260 

6 

1.046 

81 

1.270 

7 

1.053 

32 

1.281 

8 

1.061 

33 

1.292 

9 

1.069 

34 

1.303 

10 

1.077 

35 

1.814 

11 

1.085 

36 

1.326 

12 

1.093 

37 

1.338 

13 

1.102 

38 

1.350 

14 

1.110 

39 

1.362 

15  . 

1.119 

40 

1.375 

16 

1.127 

41 

1.388 

17 

1.136 

42 

1.401 

18 

1.145 

43 

1.415 

19 

1.154 

44 

1.429 

20 

1.163 

45 

1.444 

21 

1.172 

46 

1.459 

22 

1.181 

47 

1.474 

23 

1.190 

48 

1.490 

24 

1.200 

49 

1.496 

25 

1.209 

50 

1.513 

Uses.— Diluted  hydrobromic  acid  is  very 
nearly  identical  with  potassium  bromide  in  its 
action,  but  is  too  irritant  to  the  stomach  to  be 
used  freely  in  epilepsy  and  other  serious  affec- 
tions. In  an  experimental  study  made  by 
Keiehert,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  found  to  act  upon  animals  precisely  as  do 
the  bromides  in  general.  It  has  been  especially 
commended  in  tinnitus  aurium.  Two  flui- 
drachms  contain  about  12  grains  of  bromine, 
equivalent  in  this  to  18  grains  of  potassium 
bromide,  and  may  be  given  at  once,  well 
diluted  with  water  or  syrup.  The  addition  of 
a  trace  of  spirit  of  lemon  to  the  mixture  ren- 
ders the  resemblance  of  this  dose  to  lemonade 
a  very  close  one. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1.8 
to  7.5  Cc). 


ACIDUM  HYDROCHLORICUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(ac-'i-dum  hy-drQ-ghlo'ri-cum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  31.9  percent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  Hydrochloric  Acid  [HC1  =  36.18], 
and  68.1  percent,  of  water.  It  should  be  kept  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "A  liquid  con- 
taining 31.79  per  cent,  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  HC1,  and  68.21  per  cent,  of  water. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  chloride."  Br. 

Acidum  Muriaticum,  Pharm.  1870  ;  Acidum  Hydro- 
chloratum  s.  Chlorhydricum ;  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt, 
Marine  Acid,  Muriatic  Acid,  Chlorhydric  Acid  ;  Acide 
chlorhydrique  officinal,  Ft:  Cod.;  Acide  hydrochlo- 
rique,  Acide  chlorhydrique  ou  muriatique,  Fr. ;  Acidum 
hydrochloricum,  P.  <?. ;  Salzsaure,  Chlorwasserstoff- 
saure,  G. ;  Acido  cloridrico  concentrato,  Acido  muri- 
atico,  Acido  clorhidrico,  Acido  muriatico,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained 
mainly  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
sodium  chloride  or  common  salt.  In  England 
it  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  during 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sodium  sulphate,  from  which 
soda  ash  and  sodium  carbonate  are  afterwards 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities.  The 
decomposition  of  the  sea  salt  is  performed  in 
semi-cylindrical  vessels,  the  curved  part,  next 
the  fire,  being  made  of  iron,  and  the  upper  or 
flat  surface,  of  stone.  The  acid  gas  is  conveyed 
by  a  pipe  to  a  double-necked  stoneware 
receiver,  half  filled  with  water,  and  connected 
with  a  row  of  similar  receivers,  likewise  con- 
taining water.  As  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  decomposition  of  the  salt  takes  place  in 
hemispherical  iron  pans,  9  feet  in  diameter, 
covered  by  a  brick-work  dome;  upon  the  mass 
of  salt  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  allowed  to  run  from  a  leaden  cistern  placed 
above  the  decomposing  pan.  Torrents  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  are  evolved,  which  collect  in 
the  space  between  the  pan  and  the  brick-work 
dome,  whence  they  pass  by  a  brick-work  or 
earthenware  flue  into  upright  towers  or  con- 
densers. These  towers  are  filled  with  bricks  or 
coke,  down  which  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
allowed  to  trickle.  The  gas,  passing  upward, 
meets  the  water  and  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  as 
the  acid  liquor  approaches  the  bottom,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  nearly  saturated  with  gas. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  made  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  mag- 
nesium chloride,  which  is  such  an  abundant 
waste  product  at  the  rock  salt  mines  of  Stass- 
furt.  The  process  used  is  that  of  Weldon  as 
developed  by  Pechiney  of  Salindres,  in  France. 

With  the  increasing  development  of  electro- 
lytic processes  for  the  production  of  caustic 
alkali,  it  has  been  sought  to  convert  the  chlorine 
set  free  at  the  same  time  into  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is  done  by  burning  the  chlorine  direct  with 
the  hydrogen  set  free  at  the  cathode.    A  pro- 
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cess  of  this  kind  is  now  being  operated  at 
Niagara  Falls  by  the  Roberts  Chemical  Com- 
pany, who  electrolyze  potassium  chloride  and 
obtain  as  products  potassium  hydroxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  acid,  when  required  to  be  pure,  is 
generally  prepared  by  saturating  distilled  water 
with  the  gas  in  Woulfe's  apparatus.  A  quantity 
of  pure  fused  sodium  chloride  is  introduced 
into  a  retort  or  flask,  placed  on  a  sand  bath. 
The  vessel  is  then  furnished  with  an  S-tube, 
and  connected  with  a  series  of  bottles,  each  two- 
thirds  full  of  water.  A  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  gradually  added,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  common  salt  employed,  and  diluted  with 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  The  materials 
ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  half  the  body 
of  the  retort.  When  the  extrication  of  the  gas 
slackens,  heat  is  applied,  and  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  water  in  the  bottles  refuses  to 
absorb  any  more,  or  until  no  more  gas  is  found 
to  come  over.  As  soon  as  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, boiling  water  should  be  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  retort  or  flask,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  residue.  During 
the  progress  of  the  saturation,  the  water  in  the 
several  bottles  increases  in  temperature,  which 
lessens  its  power  of  absorption.  It  is,  there- 
fore, expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  a  strong  acid, 
to  keep  the  bottles  cool  by  means  of  water  or 
ice.  The  connecting  tubes  need  not  plunge 
deeply  into  the  acid. 

In  the  process  for  hydrochloric  acid,  theory 
calls  for  a  little  less  than  90  parts  of  liquid  sul- 
phuric acid  to  100  of  common  salt.  A  moderate 
excess  of  the  former  may  be  useful  to  insure  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  salt.  The  reac- 
tion for  its  formation  is : 

NaCl  +  HaSCk  =  HC1  +  HNaSCk 
If  only  half  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
used,  the  reaction  is : 

2NaCl  +  H2SO4  =  2HC1  +  Na2SC-4 
In  the  first  of  these  reactions,  as  only  one  mole- 
cule of  salt  is  taken,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
not  enough  sodium  furnished  to  neutralize  the 
sulphuric  acid  completely  and  make  the  normal 
sulphate,  Na2S04,  so  the  result  is  the  acid  sul- 
phate, HNaSO*.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  reaction,  the  two  molecules  of  salt  fur- 
nish just  the  sodium  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  and  make  the 
neutral  sulphate,  Na2S04. 

As  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  often  contains  arsenic,  so  as  to 
obscure  its  indications  when  employed  in  test- 
ing for  that  poison,  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
practical  toxicologist  to  know  that  it  may  be 
obtained  free  from  that  impurity  by  distilling 
sodium  or  potassium  chloride  with  oxalic  acid 
in  equivalent  proportions. 

The  following  method  of  freeing  hydrochloric 
acid  from  arsenic  trioxide  is  recommended 
by  Engel  as  easy  and  entirely  efficacious.  It  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  arsenic  trioxide  is  re- 
duced to-  arsenic  by  hypophosphorous  acid.  Into 
a  liter  (about  2  pints)  of  arsenical  hydrochloric 


acid  introduce  4  to  5  grammes  (about  60  or 
70  grains)  of  potassium  hypophosphite,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
or  two,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow  and  then 
brown ;  and  a  precipitate  soon  forms,  more  or 
less  copious  according  to  the  amount  of  im- 
purity. After  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  which 
usually  happens  in  45  minutes,  decant  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  distil  it.  The  acid  thus  obtained 
is  entirely  free  from  arsenic.  This  process 
should  be  conducted  in  a  place  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  on  the  vessels;  or, 
where  this  is  impossible,  the  vessels  should  be 
subjected,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  from  4  to  6 
hours,  to  a  heat  little  short  of  the  boiling  point 
of  the  acid.  (./.  P.  C,  1S73,  p.  10.)  Traces 
of  arsenic  may  also  be  removed  by  add- 
ing solution  of  stannous  chloride,  and  after 
the  precipitate  of  impure  arsenic  has  settled, 
the  clear  liquid  is  redistilled.  (Bettendorf, 
Zeit.  An.  Clie.m,.  [2],  5,  p.  492.) 

Properties  of  the  Pure  Acid. — Hydrochloric 
acid,  when  pure,  is  a  "  colorless,  fuming  liquid, 
of  a  pungent  odor,  and  an  intensely  acid  taste; 
the  fumes  and  odor  disappear  on  diluting  the 
Acid  with  two  volumes  of  water.  Specific  grav- 
ity :  about  1.158  at  25°  C.  ( 77°  F. ) .  Miscible,  in 
all  proportions,  with  water  or  alcohol.  On 
distilling  it,  at  first  a  stronger  acid  passes  over, 
until,  at  110"  C.  (230°  F. ) ,  a  liquid  containing 
20.13  percent,  of  the  absolute  acid  remains 
(specific  gravity,  about  1.09S  at  25°  C),  which 
distils  unchanged,  leaving  no  residue."  U.  S. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  emits  white  fumes,  owing 
to  the  escape  of  the  acid  gas  and  its  union  with 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  When  concen- 
trated, it  blackens  organic  substances,  as  does 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  with  its 
strength.  When  as  highly  concentrated  as  pos- 
sible, its  density  is  1.21.  The  U.  S.  acid  has  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.158  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
which  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  figure  given 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  1.160 
at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.).  When  exposed  to  heat, 
it  continues  to  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
with  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  until  its  sp. 
gr.  falls  to  1.094,  when  it  properly  boils,  and 
may  be  distilled  unchanged,  or  entirely  vola- 
tilized. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  characterized  by  form- 
ing, on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  a  white 
precipitate  (silver  chloride),  insoluble  hi  nitric 
acid,  but  i-eadily  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is 
incompatible  with  alkalies,  with  metallic  oxides 
and  their  carbonates,  and  with  potassium  sul- 
phide, potassium  tartrate,  tartar  emetic,  iron 
and  potassium  tartrates,  silver  nitrate,  and 
solution  of  lead  subacetate. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  know,  in  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  operations,  the  quantity  of 
absolute  acid  contained  in  samples  of  acid  of 
different  densities.    (See  table  page  36.) 

This  acid,  when  pure,  will  evaporate  without 
residue  in  a  platinum  spoon.  On  heating  it 
with  manganese  dioxide  an  abundance  of 
chlorine  gas  is  given  off.    If  sulphuric  acid 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Revision). 


Per  cent, 
hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Specific 
25°  C. 

gravity. 

15°  C. 
15°~C. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 

ft-.r.   inn  1 

ior  l  o.1 

per  cent.2 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.= 
0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

X 

l.UUDI 

1  fW^I 

l.uUOl 

u.uuui  / 

0.28 

0.036 

2 

1.0101 

1.0102 

0.00018 

0.020 

0.56 

0.036 

3 

1.0151 

1.0152 

0.00018 

0.020 

0.84 

0.034 

4 

1.0201 

1.0202 

0.00019 

0.020 

1.13 

0.036 

5 

1.0250 

1.0253 

0.00020 

0.020 

1.41 

0.034 

D 

1  AOAA 

1  A9A9 

l.UoOo 

n  aaaoi 
U.UUUZi 

A  AOA 

O.OzO 

1.70 

0.033 

7 

1.0348 

1.0353 

0.00023 

0.021 

2.00 

0.034 

8 

1.0396 

1.0402 

0.00024 

0.021 

2.29 

0.033 

9 

1.0444 

1.0452 

0.00026 

0.021 

2.59 

0.033 

10 

1.0492 

1.0502 

0.00027 

0.020 

2.89 

0.032 

1  1 

i.VOOZ 

A  AAAOQ 

u.uuu^y 

A  AOI 

3.20 

0.033 

12 

1.0589 

1.0602 

0.00031 

0.020 

3.50 

0.032 

13 

1.0638 

1.0652 

0.00033 

0.021 

3.81 

0.032 

14 

1.0686 

1.0702 

0.00035 

0.021 

4.12 

0.031 

15 

1.0734 

1.0752 

0.00037 

0.020 

4.44 

0.032 

1  A 
ID 

l.V/OO 

i  aoao 
l.UoUo 

ft  AAnQA 

0.020 

4.75 

0.031 

17 

1.0832 

1.0853 

0.00041 

0.020 

5.07 

0.030 

18 

1.0881 

1.0904 

0.00043 

0.021 

5.40 

0.031 

19 

1.0929 

1.0954 

0.00044 

0.020 

5.72 

0.030 

20 

1.0978 

1.1005 

0.00046 

0.020 

6.05 

0.030 

1   1  AOA 

1.1058 

A  AAA  I u 

U.UUU4H 

0.019 

6.38 

0.029 

22 

1.1081 

1.1111 

0.00050 

0.020 

6.72 

0.029 

23 

1.1132 

1.1164 

0.00052 

0.020 

7.06 

0.029 

24 

1.1183 

1.1217 

0.00054 

0.020 

7.40 

0.029 

25 

1.1234 

1.1270 

0.00056 

0.020 

7.74 

0.029 

26 

1.1284 

1.1322 

0.00058 

0.020 

8.09 

0.029 

1.1335 

1.1375 

A  AAAKA 

0.020 

8.44 

0.029 

28 

1.1386 

1.1427 

0.00061 

0.020 

8.79 

0.029 

29 

1.1437 

1.1480 

0.00063 

0.020 

9.14 

0.028 

30 

1.1487 

1.1532 

0.00065 

0.020 

9.50 

0.028 

31 

1.1537 

1.1583 

0.00067 

0.020 

9.86 

0.028 

31.9 

1.1581 

1.1628 

0.00068 

0.020 

10.18 

0.028 

32 

1.1586 

1.1634 

0.00068 

0.020 

10.22 

0.028 

33 

1.1636 

1.1685 

0.00070 

0.020 

10.58 

0.027 

34 

1.1687 

1.1737 

0.00071 

0.020 

10.95 

0.027 

35 

1.1736 

1.1789 

0.00073 

0.020 

11.32 

0.027 

36 

1.1787 

1.1842 

0.00074 

0.019 

11.69 

0.026 

37 

1.1839 

1.1894 

0.00076 

0.019 

12.07 

0.026 

38 

1.1891 

1.1947 

0.00077 

0.019 

12.45 

0.026 

39 

1.1943 

1.2000 

0.00078 

0.019 

12.83 

0.026 

40 

1.1995 

1.2053 

0.00079 

13.22 

1  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  below,  25°  C. 

2  Corresponding  with  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 
Note.— To  find  the  per  cent,  of  ohlorine,  multiply  the  per  cent,  of  HC1  by  0.9724. 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  HC1  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  percent,  of  HC1. 
To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  Hydrochloric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality  "  by  9.823.   For  the  volume  per  cent, 
of  official  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  multiply  the  "normality"  by  34.60. 


be  present,  a  solution  of  barium  cbloride  will 
cause  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulpbate  in  the 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  distilled  water. 
Iron  may  be  detected  by  saturating  the  diluted 
acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  adding 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  will  strike  a  blue 
color  if  that  metal  be  present,  or  by  the  simple 


addition  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  when  a 
blood-red  coloration  is  produced.  The  absence 
of  arsenic  may  be  inferred  if  it  does  not  tarnish 
bright  copper  foil  when  boiled  with  it.  "  If 
10  Cc.  of  the  Acid  be  evaporated  from  a  plat- 
inum or  porcelain  dish,  and  dried  at  110°  C. 
(230°  F.),  no  appreciable  residue  should  remain 
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(limit  of  non-volaiile  impurities).  If  to  5  Cc. 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  1  Cc.  of  chloroform  be  added, 
and  if  chlorine  water  which  has  been  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  be  then  cau- 
tiously added,  a  drop  at  a  time,  with  con- 
stant agitation,  the  chloroform  should  remain 
free  from  any  yellow,  orange,  or  violet  color 
(absence  of  bromine  or  iodine).  If  1  Cc.  of 
the  Acid  be  diluted  with  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  if 
1  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  with  1  Cc.  of 
chloroform  be  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated, 
the  chloroform  should  be  free  from  any  violet 
coloration  (absence  of  free  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine). Five  Cc.  of  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid 
(1  in  10),  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17).  If  1  Cc.  of  the  Acid  be  diluted  with 
5  Cc.  of  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.,  be  added,  no  precipitate  or  tur- 
bidity should  appear  within  one  hour  (absence 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates) ,  nor  should  the 
addition  to  this  mixture  of  a  few  drops  of 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  produce  any  turbidity 
(absence  of  sulphurous  acid).  Hydrochloric 
Acid  when  diluted  with  distilled  water  (1  in 
20)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
Introduce  into  a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  3 
Cc.  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  weigh  accurately. 
Dilute  the  Acid  with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water 
and  titrate  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.,  using  methyl-orange  T.S.  as  indicator. 
Multiply  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  consumed,  by  3.618, 
and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight  of  the 
Acid  taken ;  the  quotient  represents  the  percent- 
age of  absolute  Hydrochloric  Acid  in  the 
latter."  U.  S.  "  Each  gramme,  diluted  with 
water,  should  require  for  neutralization  8.7 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  0.1  gramme  should 
require,  for  complete  precipitation,  8.7  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  It  leaves  no  residue  on  evapora- 
tion, and  when  diluted  with  water  should  yield 
no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
arsenium,  lead,  copper,  iron,  aluminium,  bro- 
mides, iodides,  sulphates,  or  sulphites.  Diluted 
with  much  water  and  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  added,  no  blue  color  is  produced  on  the 
addition  of  mucilage  of  starch  (absence  of  free 
chlorine)."  Br.  Ammonia  in  excess,  if  it  pro- 
'  duces  no  precipitate,  shows  the  absence  of 
iron. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  diluted  acid  be 
treated  with  test  zinc,  the  evolved  gas  should 
not  blacken  paper  wet  with  silver  nitrate  test 
solution  (arsenous  or  sulphurous  acid).  Free 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid  may  be  discovered  by  its 
having  the  power  to  dissolve  gold  leaf.  Any 
minute  portion  of  the  leaf  which  may  be  dis- 
solved is  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  stan- 
nous chloride,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  purplish 
tint.  The  free  chlorine  is  derived  from  the 
reaction  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  on  a  small 


portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  hydrogen.  Hence  it  is  that, 
when  free  chlorine  is  present,  nitrous  acid  or 
some  other  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  also  present  as 
an  impurity.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are 
derived  from  nitrates  found  as  impurities  in 
the  common  salt  and  from  nitrous  acid  in  the 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  of  Commerce.  Muriatic 
Acid. — This  acid  has  the  general  properties  of 
the  pure  aqueous  acid.  It  has  a  yellowish  color 
owing  to  the  presence  of  ferric  chloride,  or 
of  a  minute  proportion  of  organic  matter,  such 
as  cork,  wood,  etc.  It  usually  contains  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid.  But  the  most  injurious  impurity, 
to  those  who  consume  it  in  the  arts,  is  sul- 
phurous acid.  Savory  analyzed  three  samples 
of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  each  having  a 
sp.  gr.  of  between  1.16  and  1.17,  and  found 
them  to  contain  from  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent,  of 
sulphurous  acid.  To  detect  this  acid,  Girardin 
has  proposed  a  very  delicate  test,  namely,  stan- 
nous chloride.  The  mode  of  using  the  test  is  to 
take  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  be 
tested,  and  to  add  to  it  two  or  three  drachms  of 
stannous  chloride.  The  mixture  having  been 
stirred  two  or  three  times,  as  much  of  distilled 
water  as  of  stannous  salt  is  to  be  added.  If  sul- 
phurous acid  be  present,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
becomes  turbid  and  yellow  immediately  upon 
the  addition  of  stannous  chloride;  and  upon  the 
subsequent  addition  of  the  water  a  slight  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide  takes  place,  per- 
ceptible to  the  smell,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a 
brownish  hue,  depositing  a  powder  of  the  same 
color.  The  manner  in  which  the  test  acts  is  as 
follows:  By  a  transfer  of  chlorine,  stannic 
chloride  and  metallic  tin  are  produced,  the  latter 
of  which,  by  reacting  with  the  sulphurous  acid, 
gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  stannic  and  stan- 
nous sulphides.  In  case  the  sulphurous  acid 
forms  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mercial acid,  the  precipitate  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible. Under  these  circumstances,  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  must  be  added  to  the  liquid 
previously  wanned,  when  a  brown  precipitate 
of  copper  sulphide  will  be  immediately  formed 
(Heintz).  Or,  if  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
be  decolorized  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phurous or  arsenous  acid  may  be  suspected. 
Lembert  has  proposed  the  following,  which  he 
considers  as  a  more  delicate  test  for  sulphurous 
acid.  Saturate  the  suspected  hydrochloric  acid 
with  potassium  carbonate,  and  add  successively 
a  little  weak  solution  of  starch,  one  or  two 
drops  of  solution  of  potassium  iodate,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  drop  by  drop.  Sulphurous  acid, 
if  present,  will  be  set  free  with  iodic  acid,  and 
these,  by  reacting  on  each  other,  will  develop 
iodine,  which  will  cause  a  blue  color  with  the 
starch.  Or  the  addition  of  pure  zinc  will  liberate 
nascent  hydrogen,  which  will  cause  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  detected  with 
lead  acetate  paper,  and  this  test  is  preferable. 
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An  impurity  very  frequently  present  in 
the  commercial  acid,  as  shown  by  Dupasquier, 
is  arsenic.  (See  U.  S.  P.  tests  above.)  The 
immediate  source  of  this  impurity  is  the  sul- 
phuric acid  used  to  prepare  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  derives  the  arsenic 
from  the  sulphur  used  in  its  manufacture,  and 
this  last  from  pyrites  containing  a  little  of  the 
poisonous  metal.  The  arsenic,  when  present, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  trichloride,  and,  from  its 
volatility  in  this  state  of  combination,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  from 
the  commercial  acid.  This  impurity  is  separated 
by  diluting  the  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  passing  through  it  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  thus  throws  down  the  arsenic  as 
a  trisulphide.  According  to  Wittstein,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  freed  from  arsenic  by  mercury, 
according  to  Reinsch,  by  copper,  and  in  either 
case  it  may  be  deprived  of  metallic  impregna- 
tion by  careful  distillation.  (A.  J.  P.,  1851, 
p.  408.)  M.  Auguste  Houzeau  asserts  that  to 
deprive  commercial  arseniferous  hydrochloric 
acid  of  arsenic  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  boil  it, 
in  a  flat  bottomed  vessel,  to  two-thirds  of  its 
original  volume,  all  the  arsenic  escaping  in  the 
form  of  the  trichloride.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  i. 
97.)  Bettendorf  separates  arsenous  and  arsenic 
acids  from  hydrochloric  acid,  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, by  precipitating  with  stannous  chlo- 
ride, and  then  distilling  the  acid;  when  it  is 
so  treated,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  arsenic. 
{A.  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  219.)  When  leaden  vessels 
are  used  in  preparing  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
likely  to  contain  lead  chloride,  which  falls  as 
a  white  precipitate  on  neutralizing  the  acid. 
The  nature  of  the  precipitate  is  verified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  nitric  acid  and  adding  potassium 
iodide,  when  the  yellow  lead  iodide  will  separate 
(Hainault).  Scheffer  proved  the  presence  of 
lead  in  a  sample  used  for  making  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  {A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1875).  Another 
instance  was  noted  by  F.  Reppert  (A.  J.  P., 
Dec.  1875).  This  impurity,  being  fixed,  may 
be  separated  by  distilling  the  acid.  A  small 
proportion  of  thallium  has  been  detected  in 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  by  Wm.  Crookes, 
being  derived  from  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  pyrites  was  employed.  Selen- 
ium has  been  found  in  French  hydrochloric  acid, 
causing  the  acid  to  have  a  bad  odor. 

Properties  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas. — 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  colorless  and  elastic, 
possessing  a  very  pungent  odor,  and  the 
property  of  irritating  the  organs  of  respiration. 
It  destroys  life  and  extinguishes  flame.  It  red- 
dens litmus  powerfully,  and  has  the  other 
properties  of  a  strong  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.278 
(Gay-Lussac  and  Biot).  Subjected  to  a  pres- 
sure of  40  atmospheres,  at  the  temperature 
of  10°  C.  (50°  F.),  it  is  condensed  into  a 
transparent  liquid,  to  which  alone  the  name  of 
liquid  hydrochloric  acid  properly  belongs.  Water 
absorbs  this  gas  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

It  consists  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  one 
of  hydi-ogen,  tmited  without  condensation. 


Toxicological  Properties. — Hydrochloric  acid, 
when  swallowed,  is  highly  irritating  and  corro- 
sive, but  less  so  than  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 
It  produces  hiccough,  violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
and  agonizing  pain  in  the  stomach.  There  is 
much  thirst,  with  great  restlessness,  a  dry  and 
burning  skin,  and  a  small  concentrated  pulse. 
If  the  acid  has  been  recently  swallowed,  white 
vapors  of  a  pungent  odor  will  be  emitted  from 
the  mouth.  The  best  antidote  is  magnesia,  but 
soap  or  sufficiently  diluted  alkaline  solutions  are 
almost  equally  efficient.  In  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  bland  and  mucilaginous  drinks  must 
be  freely  given.  When  inflammation  super- 
venes, it  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Uses.— Hydrochloric  acid  is  tonic,  refrigerant 
and  antiseptic.  It  is  exhibited,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  in  lotu  fevers,  phthisis,  some  forms 
of  syphilis,  and  to  counteract  phosphatic 
deposits  in  the  urine.  It  is  especially  valuable 
in  g astro -intestinal  indigestion  when  there  is  no 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  may  often  be  added 
with  advantage  to  liquid  preparations  of 
calumba,  gentian,  and  cinchona.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently given  in  dyspepsia  along  with  pepsin2 
to  aid  its  solvent  powers.  ( See  Acidum  Hydro- 
chloricum Dilutum.)  In  concentrated  form,  it  is 
decidedly  caustic,  but  weaker  than  nitric  acid,  and 
is  often  used  to  destroy  small  dermal  growths. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc),  well 
diluted. 

Off.  Prep. — Aeidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum, 
U.S.,  Br.;  Acidum  Nitrohydrochlorieum,  U.  8.; 
Acidum  Nitrohydrochloricum  Dilutum,  U.  8.,  Br.; 
Argenti  Nitras  Fusus,  U.  8.;  Carbo  Animalis 
Purifieatus,  U.  8.;  Extractum  Cinchona?  Liqui- 
dum,  Br.;  Glycerinum  Pepsini,  Br.;  Liquor  Ar- 
senica Hydiochloricus,  Br. ;  Liquor  Chlori  Com- 
positus,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  8. 
(Br.)  ;  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Resina 
Podophylli,  77.  8.  (Br.);  Sulphur  Prscipitatum, 
TJ.  8.;  Talcum  Purificatum,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  HYDROCHLORICUM  DILU- 
TUM. U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

(ac"'i-dum  hy-dr^-ghlo'ri-cum  di-lu'ttim) 

"  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid  should  contain 
10  percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  Hydrochloric 
Acid  [HC1  =  36.18],  and  90  percent,  of  water. 
It  should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S.  "  100  parts  by  weight  should  contain 
10.58  parts  of  hydrogen  chloride,  HC1."  Br. 

Acidum  Muriaticum  Dilutum,  Pharm.  1870 ;  Di- 
luted Muriatic  Acid:  Acide  chlorhydrique  dilue\  Fr. ; 
Acidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum,  P.  O. ;  Verdunnte 
Salzsaure,  <?.;  Acido  cloridrico  diluito,  /*, 

*  "  Hydrochloric  Acid,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Distilled  Water, 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  grammes  [or  7 
ounces  av.,  317  grains],  to  make  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  grammes  [or  11  ounces  av.,  110 
grains].    Mix  them."  U.  S. 
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"Hydrochloric  Acid,  G  fl.  ounces  (more 
exactly,  6.035,  Imperial  measure)  or  3063 
grains,  or  301.8  cubic  centimetres  or  350.1 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Introduce  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  into  a  glass 
nask,  the  capacity  of  which  to  a  mark  on  the 
neck  is  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres;  add  Distilled  Water  until 
the  mixture,  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  after  it  has 
been  shaken,  measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

The  official  description  is  as  follows :  "  Spe- 
cific gravity:  about  1.049  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It 
does  not  fume  in  the  air  and  is  without  odor, 
but  otherwise  it  should  conform  to  the  reactions 
and  tests  given  under  Acidum  Hydrochloricum. 
If  to  3.62  Gm.  of  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid 
there  be  added  about  20  Ce.  of  water,  it  should 
require  10  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  for  neutralization  (each  Cc.  corresponding 
to  1  percent,  of  absolute  Hydrochloric  Acid), 
methyl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator." 
V.  S. 

The  British  diluted  acid  is  slightly  stronger 
than  the  U.  S.  preparation.  "  Sp.  gr.  1.052, 
containing  10.58  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute 
acid.  Each  gramme  should  require  for  neutrali- 
zation 2.9  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  should  be 
free  from  the  impurities  mentioned  under 
'Acidum  Hydrochloricum.'  "  Br. 

For  medicinal  properties  and  uses,  see 
Acidum  Hydrochloricum. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to 
1.8  Cc),  to  be  taken  in  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum, 
V.  8. j  Extractum  Ergotae,  V.  8.,  Br.;  Injectio 
Apomorphinse  Hypodermica,  Br. ;  Liquor  Aeidi 
Arsenosi,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Morphinse  Hydrochloride 
Br. 

ACIDUM  HYDROCYANICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  HYDROCYANIC  ACID    [Diluted  Prussic 
Acid] 

(ac'i-dtim  hy-dro-cy-an'i-eiim  dl-lu'tum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  not  less  than  2  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
[HCN  =  26.84],  and  about  98  percent,  of 
water.  It  should  be  kept  in  small,  dark 
amber-colored,  cork-stoppered  vials  in  a  cool 
place."  U.  S.  "An  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
cyanide,  HCN.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the 
interaction  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide.  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
should  be  stored  in  a  dark  place,  in  small  stop- 
pered bottles  of  amber-colored  glass;  the  stop- 
pers being  tied  over  with  impervious  tissue 
and  the  bottles  inverted."  Br. 

Cyanhydric  Acid  ;  Acidum  Hydrocyanatum,  s.  Borus- 
sicum  ;  Acide  eyanhydrlque  dissous.  Fr.  Cod.;  Acide 
eyanhydrique,  ou  hydrocyanique,  Fr. ;  Cyanwasser- 
stoffsaure,  Blausaure,  O. ;  Acido  cianhidrico,  Sp. 


The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.) 
gives  only  an  extemporaneous  process  for  this 
acid  (see  below);  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90, 
which  may  be  used  on  a  larger  scale,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, twenty  grammes  [or  308  grains]  ;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  eight  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidrachm, 
11  minims] ;  Water,  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters 
[or  2  fluidounces,  95  minims]  ;  Distilled  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Place  the  Potassium 
Ferrocyanide  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  add  to 
it  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  3 
fluidrachms]  of  water.  Connect  the  neck  of  the 
retort  (which  is  to  be  directed  upward),  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube,  with  a  well-cooled  con- 
denser, the  delivery  tube  of  which  terminates 
in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice-cold  water, 
and  containing  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2  fluidounces,  95  minims]  of  Distilled  Water. 
All  the  joints  of  the  apparatus,  except  the  neck 
of  the  receiver,  having  been  made  air-tight  by 
means  of  well-fitting  corks,  pour  into  the  retort, 
through  the  tubulure,  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  twenty-five  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  6  fluidrachms,  45  minims]  of  Water. 
Gently  mix  the  contents  of  the  retort,  and  then 
heat  it,  in  a  sand-bath,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid 
in  brisk  ebullition,  until  about  one-half  of  its 
volume  has  passed  over  into  the  receiver. 
Detach  the  receiver,  and  assay  a  small  portion 
of  the  contents  by  the  method  given  below. 
Then  add  to  the  remainder  so  much  Distilled 
Water  as  may  be  required  to  bring  the  product 
to  the  strength  of  two  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of 
absolute  Hydrocyanic  Acid."    U.  S.  1890. 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid  may  be  pre- 
pared, extemporaneously,  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  process:  *"  Silver  Cyanide,  six 
grammes  [or  92.5  grains] ;  Diluted  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  fifteen  and  fifty-four  hundredths 
cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidrachms,  12  minims] ; 
Distilled  Water,  forty-four  and  one-tenth  cubic 
centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  3  fluidrachms,  56 
minims].  Mix  the  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid 
with  the  Distilled  Water,  add  the  Silver  Cy- 
anide, and  shake  the  whole  together  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  When  the  precipitate  has  sub- 
sided, pour  off  the  clear  liquid."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  a 
detailed  process  for  preparing  this  acid.  It  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  peculiar 
odor.  Specific  gravity  0.997.  It  only  slightly 
reddens  litmus.  It  yields,  when  neutralized,  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  cyanides."  Br.  It 
will  be  seen  that  both  official  acids  recognize 
the  same  standard  (2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
cyanide). 

When  potassium  fen'ocyanide  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  in  the  retort  is 
potassium  sulphate,  mixed  with  an  insoluble 
compound  of  iron  cyanide  and  potassium 
cyanide  (Everitt's  Salt).  The  reaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  equation  : 

2K4FeCeN6  +  3H2SO*  = 

3K2SO*  +  2KFeCsNs  +  6HCN 
Half  of  the  cyanogen  present  in  the  potas- 
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sium  ferrocyanide  goes  to  form  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  while  the  other  half  remains  in  the  white 
residue.  Everitt's  salt,  so  named  from  its  dis- 
coverer, is  a  yellowish- white  powder.  Like 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  it  is  a  double  salt  (iron 
and  potassium  cyanide),  but  of  different  molec- 
ular ratio.  As  it  appears  in  practice,  it  is  apt 
to  be  greenish,  owing  probably  to  the  presence 
of  a  little  Prussian  blue. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  for  obtaining  hydro- 
cyanic acid  extemporaneously,  the  reacting 
materials  are  single  molecules  respectively  of 
silver  cyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  These, 
by  double  decomposition,  generate  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  silver 
chloride,  which  subsides,  and  from  which  the 
acid  is  poured  off  when  clear.  (See  Argenti 
Cyanidum.)  The  extemporaneous  process  is  use- 
ful to  country  practitioners,  because  the  acid 
will  not  keep  indefinitely.  A  portion  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  if  purchased  by  a  practitioner,  may 
spoil  on  his  hands  before  he  has  occasion  to 
use  it;  but  if  he  supply  himself  with  silver 
cyanide,  he  may  readily  at  any  moment  pre- 
pare a  small  portion  of  the  acid,  by  following 
the  directions  of  the  formula.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  all  of  the  silver  cyanide  will  be 
decomposed,  except  under  much  more  careful 
treatment  than  the  process  is  likely  to  receive. 

The  change  which  was  made  in  the  process 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  diluted  alcohol  for  the  distilled  water 
formerly  used  as  the  solvent  for  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  was  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Gault  and  others,  who  asserted  that  greater 
stability  was  thus  secured.  It  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  be  retained  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
and  the  use  of  diluted  alcohol  was  abandoned. 
(P.  T.  Drake,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1891,  p.  147.) 

Another  process  for  obtaining  medicinal 
hydrocyanic  acid,  proposed  by  Clark,  and 
adopted  by  Laming,  is  by  the  reaction  of 
tartaric  acid  on  potassium  cyanide  in  solution. 
Laming's  formula  has  been  modified  as  follows : 
Potassium  cyanide,  pure,  65  parts ;  tartaric  acid, 
150  parts;  alcohol,  675  parts;  water,  sufficient 
to  make  1538  parts.  Mix  the  potassium  cyanide 
and  tartaric  acid  with  500  parts  of  water  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle,  or  dissolve  each  separately 
in  250  parts  of  water,  and  mix  the  solutions; 
then  add  the  alcohol  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  1538  parts.  After  the  acid  potassium  tar- 
trate has  subsided  as  a  heavy  crystalline  pow- 
der, the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted. 

The  yield  of  official  acid  is  1350  parts,  but 
the  generated  cream  of  tartar  weighs  188  parts, 
thus  making  the  1538  parts  as  above  directed. 
The  solution  contains  mere  traces  of  the  acid 
tartrate.  (A.  J.  P.,  1883,  p.  559.) 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  using  this 
process  to  procure  pure  potassium  cyanide,  the 
commercial  article  usually  being  adulterated. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  decomposable  not  only  by  the 
weakest  acids  but  also  by  numerous  non-acid 
organic  substances,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  liber- 


ated; thus  the  diluted  mineral  acids  (containing 
even  less  than  0.1  per  cent.),  formic,  acetic, 
butyric,  lactic,  tartaric,  benzoic  acids,  even  car- 
bon dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  phenols, 
peptones,  casein,  etc.,  will  decompose  potassium 
ferrocyanide  more  or  less  quickly  at  tempera- 
tures below  100°  C,  liberating  a  portion  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid.    (A.  J.  P.,  1893,  p.  283). 

The  processes  thus  far  given  are  intended  to 
furnish  a  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  for  medic- 
inal purposes.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the 
anhydrous  acid  are  different.  Vauquelin's  pro- 
cess for  the  anhydrous  acid  is  to  pass  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  over  mercuric  cyanide 
contained  in  a  glass  tube,  connected  with  a 
receiver  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.  The  first  third  only  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  cyanide;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  occupied,  half  with  lead  carbonate,  and 
half  with  calcium  chloride;  the  carbonate  being 
intended  to  retain  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide gas,  while  the  chloride  is  intended  to 
separate  water. 

The  process  of  Wohler  for  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  the  following:  The  potassium  cyanide 
selected  is  a  black  cyanide,  formed  by  fusing 
together,  in  a  covered  crucible,  8  parts  of  dry 
ferrocyanide,  3  of  ignited  cream  of  tartar,  and 
1  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder.  The  cyanide, 
while  still  warm,  is  exhausted  by  6  parts  of 
water;  and  the  clear  solution,  placed  in  a  retort, 
is  decomposed  by  cold  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
gradually  added.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  con- 
densed first  in  a  U-tube  containing  calcium 
chloride  and  surrounded  with  ice  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  in  a  small  bottle,  connected  with 
the  U-tube  by  a  narrow  tube,  and  immersed 
up  to  the  neck  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
After  the  acid  has  been  condensed  and  dehy- 
drated in  the  U-tube,  the  cold  water  sui'rounding 
it  is  withdrawn  by  a  siphon,  and  replaced  by 
water  at  a  temperature  between  29.4°  and  32.2° 
C.  (85°  and  90°  F.),  whereby  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  made  to  distil  over  into  the  small  bottle. 
Wade  and  Panting  prepare  pure  hydrocyanic 
acid  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  upon  pure  potassium 
cyanide  and  condensing  the  vapors.  (M.  B., 
1898,  339.) 

Berthelot  has  made  hydrocyanic  acid  syn- 
thetically. He  first  prepared,  by  a  direct  syn- 
thesis of  its  elements,  acetylene  (C2H2).  He 
then  mixed  this  gas  with  pure  nitrogen,  passed 
a  series  of  electric  discharges  from  a  Ruhm- 
korff  coil  through  the  mixture,  and,  when  the 
odor  of  prussie  acid  was  perceptible,  agitated 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  get 
the  fixed  cyanide.  It  has  also  been  made  by 
heating  chloroform  with  ammonia  and  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution.  (Hofmann.) 

Properties  of  the  Diluted  Acid. — Diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid,  of  the  proper  medicinal 
strength,  is  officially  described  as  "  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  a  characteristic  odor  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds.  On  account  of  its  poisonous 
character  it  should  be  tasted  with  great  caution. 
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It  is  completely  volatilized  by  heat.  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  to  1  Cc.  of  the  Acid, 
rendered  alkaline  by  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  a  few  drops  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S'. 
be  added  and  the  mixture  boiled  and  then 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue 
precipitate  will  be  formed."  U.  S.  It 
imparts  a  slight  and  evanescent  red  color 
to  litmus.  If  it  reddens  litmus  strongly  and 
permanently,  some  acid  impurity  is  present. 
It  loses  strength  rapidly  in  open  vessels.  It  is 
not  reddened  by  potassium  and  mercury  iodo- 
cyanide.  The  non-action  of  this  test  shows  the 
absence  of  contaminating  acids,  which,  if 
present,  would  react  upon  the  iodocyanide  and 
produce  mercuric  iodide.  The  red  color  pro- 
duced when  ammonium  picrate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  cyanide  and  heated  has 
been  proposed  as  a  test  for  prussicacid.  (Guyot, 
N.  B.,  May,  1877.)  It  is  liable  to  undergo  de- 
composition if  exposed  to  the  light,  but  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  longer  time  in  a  bottle  covered 
with  black  paint  or  black  paper.  From  experi- 
ments carefully  conducted  by  Bussy  and  Buig- 
net,  it  appears  that,  when  the  alteration  in  the 
acid  under  the  influence  of  light  has  begun,  it 
will  afterwards  go  on  very  rapidly  in  the  dark; 
and  that  after  exposure  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
light,  though  no  alteration  may  be  apparent, 
an  influence  has  nevertheless  been  exerted 
which  disposes  to  change,  and  promotes  decom- 
position even  in  the  absence  of  light.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  immediately  enclosing  the  acid 
in  bottles  from  which  the  light  is  excluded. 
(J.  P.  C,  1S63,  p.  475.)  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  best  preserved  in  cork-stoppered 
bottles  of  amber  glass;  when  glass  and  rubber 
stoppers  were  used,  decomposition  frequently 
took  place  rapidly.1    Its  most  usual  impurities 


1  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  undergoes 
an  apparently  spontaneous  molecular  change  by  which 
it  is  converted  into  a  black  solid  body,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  paraeyanogen  or  one  of  its  compounds. 
This  change  takes  place  more  slowly  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  acid,  which  are  converted  into  a  black 
liquid,  and  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution, 
when,  for  example,  water  contains  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  acid,  that  it  is  altogether  prevented. 
It  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  official  diluted  acid  ; 
and  Procter  exhibited  a  bottle,  which  had  been  most, 
carefully  closed,  and  kept  excluded  from  the  light, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  the  acid  had  become  as 
black  as  Ink. '  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  re- 
mained long  unknown  ;  but  in  1862  M.  E.  Millon 
satisfied  himself,  by  experiment,  that  the  real  agency 
was  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which  may  sometimes 
operate  even  through  the  air.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  Is  the 
presence  of  a  microscopic  plant.  (J.  P.  C,  1862, 
p.  48.)  The  preservative  influence  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  would 
be  explained  by  its  neutralization  of  ammonia  :  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  greater  resistance  offered 
to  the  change  by  the  preparation  made  by  the  original 
process,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  than  by  the 
others,  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  acid, 
either  passing  over  with  its  vapor,  or  acting  on  the 
acid  vapor  before  it  leaves  the  retort.  An  important 
practical  inference  from  all  this  is  the  necessity  of 
providing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  ammonia  should  in 
no  manner  have  access  to  the  acid,  during  or  after 
its  preparation.  The  effect  of  ammonia  In  inducing 
changes  In  diluted  hvdrocyanic  acid  is  denied  by 
Pettlt.  (A.  J.  P.,  1873.)  Rimmlngton  asserts  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  acts  upon  the  alkali  of  some 
varieties  of  glass.    Slebold,  who  has  confirmed  this, 


are  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  for- 
mer of  which  may  be  detected  by  barium 
chloride,  which  will  produce  a  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate,  and  the  latter  by  precipitating 
with  silver  nitrate,  when  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cipitate as  may  be  silver  chloride  will  be  insolu- 
ble in  boiling  nitric  acid,  wliile  the  silver 
cyanide  is  readily  soluble. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  min- 
eral acids  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the 
diluted  prussic  acid.  But  the  presence  of  a 
mineral  acid  is  not  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion, for  Christison  has  known  the  medicinal 
acid  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  keep  per- 
fectly well,  although  barium  nitrate  did  not  pro- 
duce the  slightest  cloudiness.  Nevertheless  it 
has  been  frequently  shown  that  much  of  the  acid 
kept  in  the  drug  stores  is  below  the  official 
strength.  Various  remedies  have  been  proposed. 
(P.  </.,  July,  1871;  Feb.  1,  1874;  Sept.,  1874.) 
One  of  these  is  to  reduce  the  strength  to  one- 
tenth  per  cent.,  this  weak  solution  being  said 
not  to  undergo  change.  In  our  experience  a 
one  per  cent,  acid  retained  its  properties  through 
very  severe  tests  of  exposure.  John  Williams 
has  found  in  a  series  of  experiments  that 
the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of  glycerin  has  a 
very  pronounced  influence  in  preventing  deteri- 
oration of  the  acid.  (P.  Sept.,  1874;  Sept,, 
1875.) 

Formerly  the  medicinal  acid  was  of  different 
strengths,  as  ordered  by  the  different  pharma- 
ceutical authorities,  but  happily  the  U.  S.  and 
Br.  Pharmacopoeias  conform  in  this  important 
point.  At  one  time  its  strength  was  indicated 
by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  stronger;  but  this  inaccurate 
method  is  not  now  relied  on,  and,  though  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  its 
diluted  acid  at  0.997,  both  Pharmacopoeias 
give  quantitative  tests  as  indices  of  the 
strength. 

Assay.— U.  S.  P.  1890.  "  To  ascertain  the  per- 
centage strength,  mix  in  a  flask  (of  the  capacity 
of  about  100  Cc.)  0.27  Gm.  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  (obtained  by  distillation  as  above 
directed)  with  sufficient  water  and  magnesia 
to  make  an  opaque  mixture  of  about  10  Cc. 
Add  to  this  2  or  3  drops  of  potassium  chro- 
rnate  test-solution,  and  then,  from  a  burette, 
silver  nitrate  decinormal  volumetric  solution, 
until  a  red  tint  is  produced  which  does  not 
again  disappear  by  shaking.  Each  Cc.  of  silver 
nitrate  volumetric  solution  used  indicates  1  per 
cent,  of  absolute  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  After 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  distillate,  dilute 
it  with  Distilled  Water  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
strength  of  2  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid.  Lastly, 
test  the  finished  product  again,  when  1.35  Gm. 
of  it  should  require,  for  complete  precipitation, 


declares  that  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  Is 
useless  as  a  preservative,  except  when  prussic  acid  is 
kept  in  bottles  which  yield  the  alkali.  (P.  J.,  Sept. 
1874.)  Lescolm  and  Rigaut  (C.  R.  A.  S„  Aug.  4,  1879) 
state  that  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  the  presence  of  potassium  cyanide 
causes  decomposition  even  in  the  absence  of  water. 
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10  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate  decinormal  volumetric 
solution."  U.  S.  1890.  This  method  of  assay 
is  based  upon  Pappenheim's  process  for  the 
determination  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water,  as  described  by  Veilhaber  in 
A.  Pharm.,  1878,  p.  408.  In  the  absence  of 
free  mineral  acid  silver  nitrate  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  cyanogen  as  white  silver  cyanide 
before  any  of  the  red  silver  chromate  is  formed ; 
the  test  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  or  chlorides  and  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  revision  by  the 
following  test,  which  resembles  in  principle 
that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia :  "  If  5 
Grm.  of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid  be  diluted 
with  distilled  water  to  measure  50  Cc,  then  26.9 
Cc.  (26.84  Cc.)  of  this  solution,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  3  drops 
of  potassium  iodide  T.S.,  should  require  for 
the  production  of  a  slight  permanent  precipi- 
tate, the  addition  of  not  less  than  10  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S."  U.  S.  The 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  "  each  gramme 
of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  rendered  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  maintained  faintly  alkaline  throughout 
the  operation,  should  require  the  addition 
of  3.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  before  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  form."  Br. 

Tests. — The  Br.  Pharm.  requires  that  "5 
cubic  centimetres  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish 
should  leave  no  residue.  It  should  yield  only 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  sul- 
phates or  chlorides."  Br.  To  explain  the  volu- 
metric test  it  should  be  noticed  that  silver  cy- 
anide, though  itself  insoluble,  is  rendered  soluble 
by  combining  with  sodium  cyanide,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  molecule  of  each.  When,  there- 
fore, the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted, 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide,  into 
sodium  cyanide,  no  permanent  precipitate  will 
begin  to  appear,  upon  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate,  until  more  than  sufficient  silver  cyanide 
is  produced  to  form  the  soluble  compound 
referred  to,  which  happens  when  one-half  of  the 
sodium  cyanide  has  been  converted  into  silver 
cyanide.  An  acid  of  the  strength  indicated  by 
either  of  these  methods  contains  two  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  acid.  The  former  test  of  entire  solu- 
bility in  boiling  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  silver  nitrate,  was  intended 
to  verify  its  nature ;  for,  if  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
contained  hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  this  pre- 
cipitate would  be  silver  chloride,  not  soluble  in 
the  boiling  acid.  Scheele's  medicinal  hydrocyanic 
acid  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acid,  and  therefore  two  minims  of  it  are  equal 
to  five  of  the  U.  S.  acid.  The  use  of  Scheele's 
acid  should  be  discouraged  as  unnecessary  and 
very  dangerous.  In  view  of  the  deterioration  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  upon  keeping  through  loss  by 
volatilization,  the  following  approximate  prac- 
tical test  is  recommended  by  E.  R.  Squibb :  If 
one  drop  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added 
to  15  Cc.  of  distilled  water  in  one  vessel,  and 


one  drop  of  silver  nitrate  test  solution  (U.  S. 
P.)  be  added  to  7  Cc.  of  distilled  water  in  a 
test  tube,  and  the  first  solution  be  dropped  into 
the  second  from  a  pipette,  and  the  contents  be 
closely  observed  for  a  few  seconds  between  the 
drops,  a  distinct  opalescence  should  be  observed 
before  the  fourth  drop  is  added,  and  should 
become  very  marked  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
drops  are  added. 

Fordos  and  Gelis  have  proposed,  as  a  test 
of  the  strength  of  the  compounds  contain- 
ing cyanogen,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  of 
known  strength;  as,  for  example,  three  grains 
to  the  fluidounce.  The  test  solution  is  added, 
drop  by  drop,  to  the  cyanogen  compound,  until 
a  permanent  yellowish  tinge  is  produced.  The 
iodine  unites  with  the  cyanogen,  and  with  the 
substance  in  combination  with  the  cyanogen,  in 
the  ratio  of  their  several  equivalents;  and  hence 
the  cyanogen  present  is  easily  calculated  from 
the  proportion  of  iodine  expended  in  uniting 
with  it.  This  test  is  commended  for  its 
accuracy  by  James  Roberton  of  Manchester, 
Eng.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1853,  p.  551.)  Link  and 
Moeckel  {Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  1878,  p.  455)  made 
a  series  of  experiments,  and  showed  that  the 
most  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  was  that 
of  iron  sulphocyanate.  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p. 
86.) 

Properties  of  the  Anhydrous  Acid. — Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  perfectly  free  from  water,  is  a  color- 
less, transparent,  inflammable  liquid,  of  extreme 
volatility,  boiling  at  27°  C.  (80°  F.),  and  con- 
gealing at  — 15°  C.  (5°  F.).  Its  sp.  gr.  as  a 
liquid  is  0.6969,  at  the  temperature  of  18°  C. 
(64°  F.) ;  and  as  a- vapor  0.9423.  Its  taste  is 
at  first  cooling,  then  burning,  with  an  after- 
taste in  the  throat  like  that  of  bitter  almonds; 
but,  from  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  it 
must  be  tasted  with  the  utmost  caution.  Its 
odor  is  so  strong  as  to  produce  immediate 
headache  and  giddiness,  and  its  vapor  so  dele- 
terious that  the  smallest  portion  of  it  cannot  be 
inhaled  without  the  greatest  danger.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  much 
more  prone  to  undergo  decomposition  than  the 
diluted  acid.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it. 
sometimes  begins  to  assume  a  reddish-brown 
color,  which  becomes  gradually  deeper,  till  at 
length  the  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  liquid, 
which  exhales  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia.  It  is  a 
very  weak  acid  in  its  chemical  relations,  and 
reddens  litmus  but  slightly.  It  does  not  form 
solid  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  but 
cyanides  of  metals,  the  elements  of  water  being 
eliminated.  According  to  Sobero,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  generated,  in  sensible  quantities,  by  the 
action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on  the  volatile  oils 
and  resins.  Wohler  affirmed  in  1828  that  picric 
acid  when  treated  with  baryta  water  yields  it; 
and  Julius  Post  and  H.  Hubner  have  found  that 
nitrobenzene  and  dinitrobenzene  do  also  when 
treated,  the  former  with  fusing  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  latter  with  boiling  diluted  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide.  Though  a  pro- 
duct of  art,  it  exists  in  some  plants,  and  is 
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generated  by  reaction  between  the  constituents 
of  many  vegetable  products  upon  contact  with 
water.  These  principles  are  usually  amygdalin 
and  emulsin,  but  according  to  Peckholt  the  root 
of  Manihot  utilissima  (Pohl)  copiously  generates 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  water,  although  he  was 
unable  in  15  analyses  to  find  amygdalin  in  it. 
(A.  J.  P.,  Oct.,  1872.)  (See  Amygdala 
Amara.) 

Composition. — Hydi'ocyanic  acid  consists  of 
one  atom  each  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen;  or, 
in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  cyanogen  and  one 
of  hydrogen  without  condensation,  its  formula 
being  HON  or  HCy.  Cyanogen,  (CN)2,  is  a 
colorless  gas,  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  odor, 
inflammable,  and  burning  with  a  beautiful 
bluish-purple  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.8157.  It 
was  discovered  in  1815  by  Gay-Lussac,  who 
viewed  it  as  a  compound  radical  which  when 
combined  with  hydrogen  becomes  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  in  a  diluted  state,  was 
discovered  in  17S0  by  Scheele,  who  correctly 
stated  its  elements  to  be  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen ;  but  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they 
are  combined  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  by  whom  also  the  anhydrous  acid  was 
first  obtained. 

Uses. — Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
much  i;sed  in  respiratory  diseases  and  to  quiet 
cough,  but  its  action  is  so  fugacious  that  it  has 
really  very  little  medicinal  value  except  as  a  local 
remedy  in  sick  stomach  of  nervous  origin  and 
in  gastrodynia.  Externally,  it  may  be  of  great 
service  in  pruritus. 

It  should  be  administered  with  the  greatest 
caution,  on  account  of  its  minute  dose,  and  its 
variable  strength  as  usually  found.  The  proper 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  with  a*  small  dose, 
two  drops,  for  example,  and  gradually  to 
increase  the  quantity  until  some  obvious  impres- 
sion is  produced.  On  account  of  the  rapidity 
and  fugaciousness  of  its  action,  it  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  hours; 
indeed,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  largest 
therapeutic  dose  of  the  substance  exerts  any 
influence  whatever  upon  the  'system  one  hour 
after  its  ingestion.  If  giddiness,  weight  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  sense  of  tightness  at  the 
stomach,  or  faintness  come  on,  its  use  should 
be  discontinued.  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
fresh  portion  of  medicine  is  used,  the  dose 
should  be  lowered  to  the  minimum  quantity, 
lest  the  new  sample  should  prove  stronger  than 
that  previously  employed.  When  resorted  to  as 
a  lotion,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water. 

Dose,  one  to  four  minims  (0.06  to  0.25  Cc). 

Toxicology. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons  known,  and  frequently 
exceedingly  rapid  in  its  action.  According  to 
Christison,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  capable  of  producing  death  in  the  human 
subject.  '  One  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  acid 
are  sufficient  to  kill  a  vigorous  dog  in  a  few 
seconds.   Sometimes  death  occurs  almost  instan- 


taneously. Usually,  however,  three  stages  of 
the  poisoning  are  manifest: "a  first,  very  brief 
one,  of  difficult  respiration,  slow  cardiac  action, 
and  disturbed  nervous  action;  a  second,  violent 
convulsive  stage,  with  dilated  pupils,  vomiting, 
often  loud  cries,  unconsciousness,  etc.;  and  a 
third,  closing  period,  of  asphyxia,  collapse,  and 
paralysis,  sometimes  intei'rupted  by  convulsions. 
When  smaller  doses  are  ingested,  the  symptoms 
come  on  more  slowly,  but  are  similar  to  those 
just  described,  and  when  paralysis  is  developed 
it  affects  both  motility  and  sensation.  A  pecul- 
iar bloated  look  of  the  deeply  suffused  face 
and  neck,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  occurring 
along  with  the  symptoms  previously  described, 
is  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  poisoning.  The 
odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  sometimes  very 
strong,  and  should  always  be  searched  for  about 
the  mouth.  It  is  very  important  as  an  aid  in  the 
diagnosis,  but  is  certainly  not  always  present. 
Heath  is  usually  the  result  of  asphyxia,  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  paralyzing  action  of  the  poison 
upon  the  respiratory  centres.  The  poison 
appears  also  to  have  a  direct  paralyzing  action 
upon  the  heart,  and  sometimes  to  pi'oduee  fatal 
syncope.  The  post  mortem  appearances  are 
glistening  and  staring  expression  of  the  eyes, 
gorged  state  of  the  venous  system  with  fluid, 
dark,  or  bluish-black  blood.  The  lungs  are 
sometimes  natural,  at  other  times  turgid  with 
blood.  The  blood  may  be  of  a  uniform  arterial 
or  venous  hue,  according  as  the  death  has  been 
rapid  or  slow.  Death,  if  it  should  occur,  usually 
takes  place  in  from  one  to  forty  minutes.  One 
case  has,  however,  been  reported  in  which  it  was 
delayed  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  When  re- 
covery is  brought  about,  the  symptoms  in  most 
cases  abate  very  rapidly.  T.  &  H.  Smith  of 
Edinburgh,  recommended  as  an  antidote  for 
the  medicinal  acid  a  mixture  of  ferric  salts, 
swallowed  after  the  administration  of  magnesia 
as  follows:  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  mag- 
nesia, made  into  a  smooth  cream  with  water,  are 
to  be  first  swallowed,  and  then  1(3  minims  of 
solution  of  perehloride  of  iron  (Br.)  and  12A 
grains  of  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  water. 
These  quantities  are  calculated  for  100  minims 
of  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid.  Should  more 
than  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken, 
the  ferruginous  ingredients  must  be  increased 
in  proportion,  but  not  the  magnesia.  (P.  J., 
1865,  276.)  Cobaltic  nitrate  has  been  found, 
in  some  cases  when  injected  freely  into  the 
lower  animals,  to  lessen  the  symptoms  of  cyanic 
poisoning,  but  is  itself  so  poisonous  that  its 
use  in  the  human  subject  is  hardly  justifiable. 
(Ph.  Z.  R.,  33,  518.)  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  neutralize  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  system  by 
converting  it  into  a  haloid  compound  through 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  solutions  of  bro- 
mized  sodium  bromide  and  iodized  sodium  iodide 
(see  Goldfarb,  Wirkungen  d.  Jodcyans,  Dis- 
sert., Dor  pat,  1892),  but  this  mixture  has 
been  condemned  by  Kobert,  and  in  itself  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  advisable.  Kobert  and 
Krohl   (Arbeitcn  d*  Pharm.  Inst.  z.  Dor  pat, 
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1891,  vii. ;  Ph.  Centralh.,  1891)  have  found 
that  in  the  lower  animals  good  results  may  be 
achieved  in  the  poisoning  by  the  conversion 
in  the  system  of  the  prussic  acid  into 
oxamide  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  oxamide  is  itself  somewhat  poisonous,  and 
after  its  production  it  is  essential  to  give  large 
draughts  of  water  to  wash  it  out  of  the  system. 
It  is  affirmed  that  in  various  mining  and  ex- 
tracting establishments,  and  in  certain  chemical 
works,  where  the  cyanides  are  used  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  Robert's  method  is  practically 
employed,  and  Merck  furnishes  what  is  known 
as  an  "  antidote-box,"  containing  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  the  supply  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  When  the  cyanide  has  been  taken 
into  the  system  the  peroxide  must  be  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  stomach  tube  into  the 
stomach  itself,  and  the  latter  should  then  be 
washed  out.  Before  or  immediately  after  the 
administration  by  the  mouth  the  salts  should 
be  given  hypodermically.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
by  inhalation  the  antidote  should  be  used 
subcutaneously.  The  poison's  action  is,  however, 
so  rapid  that  there  is  rarely  time  for  any  anti- 
dote to  be  of  value.  Atropine,  which  has  been 
suggested  as  physiologically  antagonistic  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  has  no  antidotal  value. 

Tests. — After  suspected  death  from  poison, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  event  was  caused  by  the  acid.  At  a  period 
long  after  death  it  would  be  needless  to  search 
for  so  volatile  a  poison;  but  it  has  been  recog- 
nized three  weeks  after  death,  in  a  case  reported 
by  Brame,  in  which  about  six  drachms  of  acid, 
containing  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous acid,  had  been  swallowed.  If  the  autopsy 
be  not  too  long  deferred,  the  odor  of  the  acid 
is  generally  perceptible  when  the  cadaver  is 
opened.  The  odor  after  nitrobenzene  poisoning 
resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  acid,  but 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made 
by  leaving  the  opened  body  exposed;  the  odor 
of  the  acid  will  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
nitrobenzene  remain.  One  of  the  best  tests 
is  that  proposed  by  Liebig  in  1847,  consisting 
in  the  change  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into 
ammonium  sulphocyanate,  which  salt  is  then 
tested  with  a  ferric  salt.  Two  drops  of  the 
acid,  so  diluted  as  not  to  afford  the  least  blue 
tint  with  the  salts  of  iron,  upon  being  mixed 
with  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphydrate  (yellow 
from  dissolved  sulphur),  and  heated  upon  a 
watch  glass  until  the  mixture  is  colorless,  yield 
a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  which 
becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  color  upon  the 
addition  of  feme  sulphate,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  iron  sulphocyanate.  (Chem. 
Gaz.,  April  1,  1847;  from  An.  Ch.  Ph.)  This 
test  is  praised  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  who  found 
it  to  act  characteristically  on  two  grains  of 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  containing  only 
l-3930th  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  acid.  To 
render  the  test  this  delicate,  Taylor  deems 
it  necessary  to  evaporate  the  liquid  gently  to 
dryness,  after  the  addition  of  the  ammonium 


sulphydrate,  in  order  to  bring  the  sulphocy- 
anate to  the  solid  state  before  adding  the  ferric 
salt,  a  fractional  part  of  a  drop  of  which  will 
commonly  suffice  to  produce  the  characteristic 
color.  The  red  color  is  instantly  discharged  by 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  mercuric  ni- 
trate, and  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  which 
might  possibly  be  produced  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  acetic  acid.  Should  the  acid  be 
mixed  with  organic  matters,  Taylor  proposes  a 
modification  of  Liebig's  test,  as  follows:  Place 
it  in  a  watch  glass,  and  invert  over  it  another, 
holding  in  the  centre  a  drop  of  ammonium  sul- 
phydrate. In  from  half  a  minute  to  ten  minutes, 
without  heat,  the  ammonium  sulphydrate  will 
be  converted  into  ammonium  sulphocyanate, 
and  upon  removing  the  upper  glass,  and  evap- 
orating its  contents  to  dryness,  the  ferric  salt 
will  produce  the  blood-red  color.  Even  more 
delicate  than  the  sulphocyanate  reaction  is  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue  as  follows :  A  drop 
or  two  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  added  to 
the  suspected  liquid  together  with  one  drop  of 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  and  heated  gently;  on  acidifying  now 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  blue  flocks  of 
precipitated  Prussian  blue  separate,  or  with 
very  diluted  solutions  a  blue  or  bluish-green 
color  is  obtained.  0.  Henry  and  E.  Humbert 
have  proposed,  as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
first  to  convert  it  into  silver  cyanide  by  dis- 
tilling the  suspected  matters  into  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  to  decompose 
the  cyanide  by  iodine,  so  as  to  form  cyanogen 
iodide.  The  dried  cyanide  is  added  to  half  its 
estimated  weight  of  pure  iodine,  contained  in 
a  test  tube.  Upon  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  cyanogen  iodide  is  formed,  and  character- 
istic crystals  of  it  are  deposited  on  the  cool  sur- 
face of  the  tube.  (/.  P.  C,  1857,  p.  173.)  Worm- 
ley  (Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,  2d  ed.,  186) 
considers  the  silver  nitrate  test  as  the  most 
delicate  of  all  when  the  hydrocyanic  acid  vapor 
is  distilled  from  a  mixture  and  received  in  a 
drop  of  silver  nitrate  solution  placed  in  a  watch 
glass  above  it. 

An  extremely  sensitive  test  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  state  of  vapor  has  been  offered  by 
S'chonbein.  It  consists  of  white  filtering  paper 
imbued  with  the  resin  of  guaiacum  by  dipping 
it  in  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  the  resin  in  150 
of  alcohol,  and  then  drying.  At  the  moment 
of  use  it  is  to  be  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  containing  1  part  in  500 
parts  of  water.  If  now  brought  into  contact 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  whether  dissolved  in 
water  or  diffused  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  it  instantly  becomes  blue.  According 
to  Schonbein,  it  will  change  color  in  air  con- 
taining only  a  forty-millionth  part  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  The  test  cannot,  however,  be  relied 
on,  since  a  similar  reaction  is  yielded  by  nu- 
merous other  substances,  such  as  nitrous,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  ammonia,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  chro- 
mium trioxide,  potassium  dichromate,  etc.  The 
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paper  should  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
drawn  through  the  suspected  liquid,  and,  if 
indications  be  yielded,  distillation  practised  to 
get  the  volatile  acid  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
purity  to  be  submitted  to  the  sulphocyanate 
test.  This,  as  performed  by  Almen  and 
Strieve,  consists  in  adding  ammonium  sul- 
phide, to  form  the  sulphocyanate,  converting 
this  into  the  non-volatile  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  evaporating 
nearly  or  quite  to  dryness,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
finally  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  when  the  blood-red  color  of  the 
sulphocyanate  will  be  developed.  (B.  M.  S.  J., 
July,  1873.)  Another  test,  which  was  proposed 
by  Schonbein,  and  which  was  found  by  Biich- 
ner  to  be  exceedingly  delicate,  is  dependent 
upon  the  power  prussic  acid  has  of  preventing 
the  catalytic  action  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Normally,  when  these  are  brought  into  contact 
with  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed and  oxygen  liberated;  if  prussic  acid  be 
present,  no  oxygen  is  set  free,  but  the  mixture 
becomes  of  a  deep  brown  color.  In  this  way 
Buchner  recognized  5  milligrammes  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  in  600  grammes  of  blood  and 
water.   This  test  is  not  applicable  to  old  blood. 

A  very  delicate  test  proposed  for  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  as  follows :  About  one-half  centi- 
gramme (one-twelfth  grain)  of  ammonio-fer- 
rous  sulphate  (or  other  pure  ferrous  salt)  and 
the  same  quantity  of  uranic  nitrate  are  dis- 
solved in  50  Cc.  of  water,  and  1  Cc.  of  this  test 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish.  On  now  add- 
ing a  drop  of  a  liquid  containing  the  smallest 
quantity  of  prussic  acid,  a  gray  purple  color  or 
a  distinct  purple  precipitate  is  produced.  (M. 
Carey  Lea,  Am.  J.  Sci.  [3],  ix.  121-123.) 

Dose,  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  one  to 
four  minims  (0.06  to  0.25  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Tinetura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinae 
Composita,  Br. 

ACIDUM  HYPOPHOSPHOROSUM.  U.  S. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID 

( ae'i-dum  hy-pQ-phos-phy-rO'Hiini ) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  30  percent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  Hypophosphorous  Acid  [PO.H2(0 
H)  =  65.53],  and  70  percent,  of  water.  It 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppei-ed  bottles."  V.  S. 

Aclde  hypophosphoreux,  Fr. ;  Unterphosphorige- 
saure,  G. 

This  acid  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  to  have  a  permanent  concentrated 
solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  which  could 
be  conveniently  reduced  in  strength  by  adding 
water,  as  in  making  the  official  diluted  acid. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
colorless  liquid,  without  odor,  and  having  an 
acid  taste.  Specific  gravity :  about  1.130  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Miscible,  in  all  proportions, 


with  water.  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  even  when 
largely  diluted  with  water,  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion upon  blue  litmus  paper.  When  heated 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  water  evaporates,  and  the 
acid  becomes  more  concentrated.  On  further 
heating  between  130°  and  140°  C.  (266°  and 
2S4°  F.),  it  decomposes,  forming  hydrogen 
phosphide,  which  ignites,  and  phosphorous 
acid;  the  latter  between  160°  and  170°  C.  (320° 
and  338°  F.)  decomposes  into  hydrogen  phos- 
phide and  phosphoric  acid;  the  pasty  residue 
finally  reddens,  ignites,  and  the  last  portions  of 
unoxidized  phosphorus  burn  out  at  a  higher 
temperature.  The  addition  of  silver  nitrate 
T.S.  to  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  produces  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  metallic  silver;  the  addition  of  mercuric 
chloride  T.S.,  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous 
chloride.  When  the  Acid  is  gently  heated  with 
copper  sulphate  T.S.,  a  yellow  precipitate 
forms,  which  rapidly  assumes  a  reddish-brown 
color.  If  some  of  the  Acid  be  neutralized  with 
ammonia  water,  a  clear  liquid  should  result,  and 
a  portion  of  this  liquid  should  not  become 
turbid  upon  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate 
T.S.  (absence  of  barium)  ;  nor  should  more 
than  a  slight  turbidity  be  produced  in  another 
portion  by  barium  chloride  T.S.  (limit  of  phos- 
phoric, phosphorous,  sulfjhuric,  oxalic,  and  tar- 
taric acids).  Ten  Cc.  of  the  Acid  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  Neither 
platinic  chloride  T.S.  nor  sodium  cobaltic  nitrite 
T.S.  should  produce  more  than  a  slight  yellow 
turbidity  in  the  diluted  Acid  (limit  of  potas- 
sium). If  2  Cc.  of  Hypophosphorous  Acid  be 
measured  into  a  beaker  containing  3  Cc.  of 
nitric  acid,  which  has  been  previously  diluted 
with  about  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  bath  of  boiling 
water,  the  residue  should  not  respond  to  the 
Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  17).  If  10  Gm.  of  Hypophos- 
phorous Acid  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  to 
measure  100  Cc,  then  65.5  Cc.  of  this  solution 
should  require  30  Cc.  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutralization  (each  Cc. 
corresponding  to  1  percent,  of  absolute  Hypo- 
phosphorous Acid),  methyl-orange  T.S.  being 
used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 

Uses. — This  acid  is  not  used  for  medicinal 
purposes;  in  pharmacy  it  is  employed  in  making 
the  diluted  acid. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hypophosphorosum  Dilu- 
tum, U.  8. 

ACIDUM  HYPOPHOSPHOROSUM 
DILUTUM.  U.  S. 

DILUTED  HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  hy-po-ph6s-pho-rd'sum  dl-Iu'tum ) 

"  A  liquid  composed  of  10  percent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  Hypophosphorous  Acid  [PO.H2(0 
H)  =  65.53],  and  90  percent,  of  water."    U.  S. 

Acide  Hypopbosphoreux  dilu£,  Fr. ;  Verdunnte  Un- 
terphosphorigesaure,  O. 
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* "  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  four  hundred,  grammes  [or  14 
ounces  av.,  48  grains],  to  make  six  hundred 
grammes  [or  21  ounces  av.,  72  grains].  Mis 
them.  Keep  the  product  in  well-stoppered 
bottles."   U.  S. 

This  acid  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  and  retained  in 
the  8th  Revision  mainly  because  of  its  value 
as  an  addition,  as  a  reducing  agent,  to  phar- 
maceutical preparations  containing  iodides, 
which  are  liable  to  decomposition  through 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  Diluted  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  preservative  to  these  easily 
decomposed  salts.  It  may  be  added  directly, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  diluted  hydriodic  acid, 
a  hypophosphite  can  be  employed,  and  the  salt 
decomposed  by  an  acid  during  the  manipula- 
tion. It  may  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  how- 
ever, by  boiling  phosphorus  with  milk  of 
lime  and  subsequently  decomposing  the  cal- 
cium hypophosphite  with  a  strong  acid,  oxalic 
acid  being  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  process  of  Procter's  (A.  J. 
P.,  1858,  p.  121)  is  based  on  this  principle. 
Take  of  calcium  hypoph®sphite  480  grains, 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  350  grains,  distilled 
water  9  fluidounees.  Dissolve  the  hypophos- 
phite in  6  fluidounees  of  the  water,  and  the 
acid  in  the  remainder  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
mix  the  solutions,  pour  the  mixture  on  a 
white  paper  filter,  and  when  the  liquid  has 
passed  add  distilled  water  carefully  till  it 
measures  10  fluidounees;  evaporate  this  to  8| 
fluidounees.  Charles  T.  Tyrer  prefers  to  make 
this  acid  by  decomposing  barium  hypophos- 
phite carefully  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  can  be  made  to  con- 
tain 30  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid;  such  an  acid 
has  the  sp.  gr.  of  1.137  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.), 
and  does  not  deposit  on  long  standing.  (See 
preceding  article.) 

Properties. — Diluted  hypophosphorous  acid 
is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid,  having  a  sour 
taste  and  acid  reaction :  "  Specific  gravity :  about 
1.042  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  should  respond 
to  the  reactions  and  tests  given  under  Acidum 
Hypophosphorosum.  If  10  Gm.  of  Diluted 
Hypophosphorous  Acid  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water  to  measure  100  Cc,  then  65.5  Cc.  of  this 
solution  should  require  10  Cc.  of  normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutralization  (each 
Ce.  corresponding  to  1  percent,  of  absolute 
Hypophosphorous  Acid),  methyl-orange  T.S. 
being  used  as  indicator."   V.  8. 

Uses. — This  acid  is  believed  by  many  clin- 
icians to  have  tonic  properties,  but  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
except  in  combinations  with  strychnine,  qui- 
nine, or  iron,  which  are  thought  by  many  prac- 
titioners to  be  especially  valuable  in  nervous 
debility. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to 
1.3  Cc). 


Off.  Prep.— Syrup  us  Ferri  Iodidi,  V.  S.;  Sy- 
rupus  Hypophosphitum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Hypo- 
phosphitum  Compositus,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  LACTICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LACTIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  lac'ti-cum) 

"A  liquid  organic  acid,  composed  of  not  less 
than  75  percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  Lactic 
Acid  [CHa.CHOH.COOH  =  89.37],  and  about 
25  percent,  of  water."  U.  S.  "A  liquid  con- 
taining 75  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  lactate,  C 
Ha.CHOH.COOH,  with  25  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  may  be  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
lactose."  Br. 

Oxypropionic  Acid,  Ethidenelaetic  Acid,  Isolactic 
Acid  ;  Acide  lactique,  Fr.  God. ;  Acidum  lacticum, 
P.  G.;  Milchsaure,  (?.;  Acido  lactico,  Sp. 

Lactic  acid  was  discovered  in  1780  by  Scheele. 
It  exists  in  sour  milk,  and  has  been  found  in 
a  number  of  the  secretions,  including  the 
healthy  gastric  juice,  in  which  its  presence  has 
been  incontestably  proved  by  Bernard  and 
Barreswil.  Lactic  acid  has  been  proved  to  be 
a  product  of  the  viscous  or  lactic  fermenta- 
tion of  rice  water,  or  of  the  juices  of  the  beet, 
turnip,  and  carrot.  Indeed,  it  is  formed  when- 
ever sugar  in  solution,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
placed  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy 
carbonate  in  presence  of  a  special  ferment,  as, 
for  example,  the  casein  of  milk,  or  cheese  which 
contains  it.  Pasteur  demonstrated  that  the  lac- 
tie  acid  fermentation,  like  the  vinous,  is  caused 
by  a  peculiar  microscopic  plant  or  mycoderm. 
It  is  attended  with  the  production  not  only  of 
lactic  acid,  but  of  other  substances  also,  and 
among  them  a  peculiar  gum-like  substance  in 
abundance,  which,  first  noticed  by  Kirchof, 
has  been  isolated  in  a  pure  state  by  Briining. 
Though  similar  to  arabin  and  dextrin, 
with  the  formula  CeHioOs,  it  is  not  ex- 
actly identical  with  either.  The  lactic  acid  of 
fermentation  is  one  of  four  isomeric  acids 
possessing  the  formula  C3H6O3.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  official  lactic  acid,  and  is  inactive 
optically.  The  second  is  identical  chemically 
with  this,  but  physically  different,  being  dex- 
trorotatory, and  is  found  in  the  juice  of  flesh. 
It  is  called  paralactic  acid.  The  third  or  ethy- 
lene lactic  acid  is  found  mixed  with  the  second 
in  the  so-called  u  sarcolactic "  acid  extracted 
from  meat.  The  fourth  acid  has  only  been 
obtained  synthetically,  and  is  known  as  hydra- 
crylic  acid. 

Preparation. — Lactic  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  process,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  Louradour  as  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring ferrous  lactate :  Ferment  whey  by  keep- 
ing it  at  a  temperature  between  21.1°  C.  (70° 
F.)  and  26.6°  C.  (80°  F.),  whereby  it  becomes 
charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic 
acid.  Evaporate  the  liquor  to  one-third  of  its 
bulk,  decant  and  filter,  and  then  saturate  with 
milk  of  lime.  This  converts  the  lactic  acid  into 
calcium  lactate,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
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a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  calcium  phosphate.  The  liquor  is 
filtered  again,  and  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid, 
which  throws  down  the  lime  as  calcium  oxalate, 
and  sets  free  the  lactic  acid.  By  a  third  filtra- 
tion a  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  obtained,  con- 
taining lactose  (sugar  of  milk)  and  certain 
salts.  From  these  it  may  be  purified  by  con- 
centrating it  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  treat- 
ing it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acid, 
and  precipitates  the  lactose  and  foreign  salts. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  lactic  acid  is 
obtained  pure  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol. 
Wackenroder's  method  is  to  mix  10  parts  of 
skimmed  milk,  2.5  of  milk  sugar,  2  of  chalk,  and 
20  of  water,  to  digest  at  about  23.8°  C.  (75°  F.) 
for  a  month,  or  till  the  chalk  is  dissolved,  then 
to  express,  clarify,  and  evaporate  so  as  to  crys- 
tallize the  calcium  lactate,  and,  after  recrystal- 
lization,  to  decompose  it  with  sulphuric  or 
oxalic  acid  in  exact  saturating  proportions. 

Alan  A.  Claflin  thus  describes  the  manufac- 
ture of  lactic  acid  as  carried  out  at  the  present 
time  on  a  large  scale  under  the  patent  of 
Charles  E.  Avery  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  hid.,  June 
30,  1897).     A  saccharine  solution  varying  in 
density  from  1.05  to  1.075  is  taken.    This  will 
contain  from  7.5  to  11  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  this,  cane  sugar,  the  rest  being 
grape  sugar.    The  saccharine  solution,  having 
been  made  up  and  boiled  for  an  hour  to  insure 
sterilization,  is  conveyed  into  the  fermentation 
tank  and  cooled  to  from  55°  to  45°  C,  and 
then    impregnated    with    nitrogenous  matter 
(such  as  is  extracted  from  bran  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water  and  diluted  acid)  in  amount 
equal  to  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  Bacillus  acidi  lactici.  In  con- 
tinuous manufacture  the  ferment  solutions  are 
impregnated  from  a  preceding  ferment  liquor 
in  which  a  lively  fermentation  is  in  progress; 
20  per  cent,  of  such  impregnating  liquor  may  be 
added.    The  impregnation  having  taken  place 
at  45°  C.  or  over,  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  decrease  somewhat  as  the  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds.   The  glucose  is  practically  all  decom- 
posed, and  the  yield  of  lactic  acid  is  over  98 
per  cent.    As  the  fermentation  progresses  the 
solution  must  be  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  as 
the  limits  of  acidity  in  which  lactic  acid  bacteria 
are  healthy  are  rigidly  confined  between  0.02 
and  0.5  per  cent.    If  the  fermenting  solution  is 
oyerneutralized,  the  butyric  ferment  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  act,  and  once  active  is  difficult 
to  control.    The  lactic  fermentation  is  best  com- 
pleted in  from  three  to  six  days,  and  when  the 
fermentation  is  ended,  the  liquor  must  be  heated 
sharply  to  kill  all  bacteria  and  spores  and 
prevent  subsequent  fermentation.    The  solution 
is  now  filtered  and  evaporated,  when  calcium 
lactate  may  be  crystallized  out;  or  if  commer- 
cial syrupy  acid  only  is  required,  the  solution 
may  be  at  once  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Kiliani  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xv.  136  and  699) 
has  found  that  lactic  acid  may  be  readily  pre- 


pared by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide  upon  either  grape  sugar  or  invert 
sugar  (i.e.,  cane  sugar  after  treatment  with 
diluted  acids).  He  considers  invert  sugar  to  be 
the  best  material  for  use  in  preparing  the 
acid,  as  it  gives  a  better  yield  than  ordinary 
glucose,  and  recommends  caustic  soda  in  pre- 
ference to  caustic  potash. 

His  method  for  the  preparation  of  lactic  acid 
is  as  follows:  500  grammes  of  cane  sugar  are 
placed  with  150  grammes  of  water  and  10  Cc. 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  stoppered  flask 
of  2  liters'  capacity  and  heated  for  3  hours 
to  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.).    The  solution  of 
invert  sugar  so  obtained  is  colorless,  or  at 
most  faintly  yellow.    After  cooling  there  is 
to  be  added  to  it  in  portions  of  50  Cc.  at  a 
time  400  Cc.  of  a  caustic  soda  solution  made 
by  dissolving  1  part  of  caustic  soda  in  1  part 
of  water.   The  strong  alkali  settles  at  first  as  a 
shiny  mass  on  the  bottom,  and  a  new  portion 
is  only  to  be  added  when  the  mixture  has 
become  perfectly  homogenous  by  shaking.  The 
flask  should  also  be  cooled  with  water  while  the 
alkali  is  being  added.    The  mixture  neverthe- 
less   becomes    colored    and    greatly  heated. 
Finally  the  mixture  is  heated  to  60°  or  70°  C. 
(140°  to  158°  F.)  until  a  portion  heated  over  a 
boiling  water  bath  does  not  separate  cuprous 
oxide  from  Fekling's  solution,  but  gives  it  only 
a  slight  greenish  tinge.    Into  the  cooled  mix- 
ture the  calculated  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
(made  by  mixing  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  4  of  water)  is  then  run.   As  soon  as  the 
acid  liquid  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt  is  dropped 
in  and  the  flask  dipped  in  cold  water  until  a 
thin  crystalline  crust  forms  on  the  sides,  which 
is  removed  by  a  rapid  shaking  of  the  flask. 
Cooling  and  shaking  are  continued  until  a  crust 
no  longer  forms,  when  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  12  to  24  hours.    At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  flask  appear  to 
consist  of  a  crystalline  cake  soaked  with  a  red- 
dish liquid.   There  is  then  added  alcohol  of  93 
per  cent.,  and  the  whole  is  shaken  up  until  on 
further  addition  no  precipitate  separates  out. 
The  separated  Glauber's  salt  is  freed  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  a  vacuum  filter,  and  can  be 
washed  with  relatively  very  little  alcohol.  The 
half  of  the  alcoholic  solution  is  neutralized  over 
the  water  bath  with  zinc  carbonate,  filtered 
boiling  hot,  and  united  with  the  other  half. 
The_  crystallization  begins  immediately  upon 
cooling,  and  is  complete  after  standing  36 
hours.     The  zinc  lactate  so  obtained  can  be 
pressed  free  from  mother  liquor  and  crystal- 
lized once,  when  it  is  perfectly  pure.  The 
weight  of  this  first  crystallization  amounts  to 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  used.  The 
concentrated  mother  liquor  yields  yet  another 
portion  of  nearly  pure,  although  slightly  yellow- 
ish, crystals.    The  zinc  lactate  may  then  be 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  remove  the 
zinc.    For  a  method  of  making  lactic  acid 
from  corn  meal,  see  N.  B.,  1882,  p.  235. 
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George  Jacqueruin  adds  the  pure  lactic  fer- 
ment, prepared  by  Pasteur's  method,  with  a 
quantity  of  pure  sterilized  calcium  carbonate, 
to  a  wort  at  45°  C.  Fermentation  is  conducted 
at  that  temperature,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
dust,  to  admit  filtered  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  allow  the  carbon  dioxide  to 
escape.  Fermentation  is  complete  in  five  or 
six  days,  and  the  solution  of  calcium  lactate  is 
freed  from  nitrogenous  matters  by  the  addition 
of  tannic  acid.  The  calcium  lactate  crystallizes 
out  on  evaporation  of  the  filtrate.  This  may 
be  decomposed  with  an  exact  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric or  oxalic  acid.  (Chem.  News,  1891,  lxiv. 
62.)  Beckers  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1899,  400)  patented  a 
process  for  making  lactic  acid  from  the  liquors 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  "  sour  krout " 
which  were  formerly  wasted.  The  liquor  is 
neutralized  with  lime,  filtered,  evaporated  and 
set  aside  to  crystallize;  the  calcium  lactate  is 
purified,  if  necessary,  by  washing  or  recrys- 
tallization  and  then  dissolved  in  cold  water  and 
the  solution  treated  with  sufficient  sulphuric 
acid  to  set  free  the  lactic  acid. 

Properties. — Lactic  acid  is  "  a  colorless, 
syrupy  liquid,  odorless,  of  a  purely  acid  taste, 
and  absorbing  moisture  on  exposure  to  damp  air. 
Specific  gravity:  about  1.206  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  Freely  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether;  insoluble  in  chloroform,  petroleum  ben- 
zin,  or  carbon  disulphide.  Lactic  Acid  is  not 
vaporized  by  a  heat  below  160°  C.  (320°  F.) ; 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  emits  inflammable 
vapors,  and  is  finally  dissipated;  5  Gm.,  after 
combustion,  should  not  leave  more  than  0.05 
Gm.  of  fixed  residue.  Lactic  Acid  has  an  acid 
reaction  upon  blue  litmus  paper.  On  adding 
some  potassium  permanganate  to  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  Lactic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  gently  heating,  the  odor  of  aldehyde  will 
become  perceptible."    U.  S. 

Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  150°  C.  (302° 
F.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
a  new  body,  which  is  called  concrete  lactic 
acid  or  lactide,  an  anhydride  having  the 
formula  C3H4O2.  It  coagulates  albiimin  and 
dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  freshly  pre- 
cipitated calcium  phosphate,  a  property  which 
doubtless  renders  it  important  in  the  animal 
economy.  "  Ten  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  Acid 
in  distilled  water  (1  in  100)  should  not  be 
rendered  opalescent  by  1  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate 
T.S.  (limit  of  chloride).  Ten  Cc.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  (1  in  10)  should  remain  unaffected  by 
the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride  T.S. 
(absence  of  sulphate),  or  by  1  Cc.  of  copper 
sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  sarcolaetie  acid), 
nor  should  it  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121).  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  Lac- 
tic Acid  to  10  Cc.  of  hot  alkaline  cupric 
tartrate  V.S.,  no  red  precipitate  should  be 
formed  (absence  of  sugars).  On  warming  Lac- 
tie  Acid,  the  odor  of  rancid  fat  should  not  be 
notieeable  (absence  of  butyric  and  other  fatty 
acids).     If  a  small  portion  of  the  Acid  be 


heated  on  a  water-bath  with  an  excess  of  zinc 
carbonate,  the  mixture  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  and  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
upon  evaporation  of  the  latter  no  SAveet  residue 
should  remain  (absence  of  glycerin).  On  care- 
fully pouring  Lactic  Acid  upon  an  equal  volume 
of  colorless,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tained in  a  clean  test-tube,  and  keeping  the 
temperature  at  or  below  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  no 
dark-colored  zone  should  develop  at  the  line  of 
contact  upon  standing  for  fifteen  minutes 
(absence  of  more  than  traces  of  organic  impuri- 
ties). If  5  Gm.  of  Lactic  Acid  be  diluted  with 
water  to  measure  50  Cc,  then  44.7  Cc.  of 
this  solution  should  require  for  complete  neu- 
tralization not  less  than  37.5  Cc.  of  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (each  Cc.  correspond- 
ing to  2  percent,  of  absolute  Lactic  Acid), 
phenolphthalein  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator." 
U.  S.  "  Warmed  with  potassium  permanganate 
it  gives  the  odor  of  aldehyde.  Each  gramme 
should  require  for  neutralization  8.3  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  .  .  .  Gently  wanned,  there  should 
be  no  rancid  odor  (absence  of  fatty  acids). 
No  turbidity,  either  permanent  or  transient, 
should  be  produced  when  the  Acid  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  twice  its  volume  of  ether 
(absence  of  gum,  sugar,  mannite,  calcium  phos- 
phate). It  should  give  no  precipitate  with 
solution  of  lead  subacetate  (absence  of  malic 
and  sulphuric  acids)."  Br.  At  the  last  revision, 
diluted  lactic  acid  {Acidum  Lacticum  Dilutum, 
Br.,  1885)  was  dropped  from  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia ;  the  old  preparation  was  of  the 
strength  of  three  fluidounces  to  the  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.040.  The 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  and  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia now  recognize  the  75  per  cent.  acid. 

Uses. — Lactic  acid  has  been  used  in  dyspep- 
sia; for  the  removal  of  phosphatic  deposits  in 
the  urine ;  also  used  in  tuberculous  diarrhoea,  and 
in  the  green  diarrhoea  of  children.  The  remedy 
should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  meals,  in  solution 
sweetened  with  sugar,  prepared  like  lemonade. 
Cantani,  of  Naples,  was  induced  by  theoretical 
considerations  to  employ  lactic  acid  in  dia- 
betes, and  reported  very  remarkable  success. 
(Ed.  M.  J.,  1871,  p.  533.)  The  use  of  this 
remedy,  however,  has  not  met  with  the  success 
anticipated. 

Hypnotic  properties  have  also  been  ascribed 
to  lactic  acid,  but  the  claim  has  not  been  veri- 
fied. In  concentrated  form  lactic  acid  is  an 
active  caustic;  when  diluted  it  is  stimulant  and 
germicidal.  The  50  to  80  per  cent,  solution  has 
been  used  as  a  caustic  antiseptic  in  infected 
wounds,  ozana,  otitis,  endometritis,  etc.;  the 
20  per  cent,  solution  has  been  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  false  membrane  in  diphtheria;  the 
three  per  cent,  solution  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Sneguirewa  for  irrigation  in  foul 
leucorrhceas. 

Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  minims  (1.3  to  1.8  Co.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Calcli  Lactophosphatis, 
U.  8.,  Br. 
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ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

NITRIC  ACID 

(a^'i-dum  ni'tri-cum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  GS  percent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  Nitric  Acid  [HNOs  or  NO2.OH  = 
62.57],  and  32  percent,  of  water.  It  should  be 
kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles."  U.  8.  "A 
liquid  containing  70  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  nitrate,  HNO3,  and  30  per  cent,  of 
water,  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate."  Br. 

Acidum  Nitri,  s.  Azotieum,  Splritus  Nitri  Acidus ; 
Spirit  of  Nitre  ;  Aqua  Fortis  :  Acide  azotique  officinal, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Acide  nitrique,  Fr. ;  Acidum  nitricum, 
P.  O. ;  Salpetersaure,  0.;  Aeido  nitrico  conceutrato, 
It.;  Acido  nitrico,  fc'p. ;  Zaltpeterzuur,  Sterkwater, 
Dutch;  Shed  water,  Sw. 

Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  the  five  compounds 
formed  by  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  These  are, 
nitrogen  monoxide  or  hyponitrous  oxide  (laugh- 
ing gas),  N2O ;  nitrogen  dioxide,  N2O2,  or  N 
0;  nitrous  oxide,  N2O3;  nitrogen  tetroxide  or 
peroxide,  N2O4;  and  nitric  oxicle,  N2O5.  From 
this  latter  by  the  addition  of  water  is  formed 
nitric  acid : 

N2O5  +H20  =  2HN03 

Nitric  acid  is  now  official  in  two  forms;  the 
pure  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.403  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.)  and  the  diluted.  The  strong  acid  of  the  sp. 
gr.  1.5  has  long  been  abandoned. 

Preparation. — The  usual  practice  adopted  in 
the  laboratory  for  obtaining  nitric  acid  is  to 
add  to  sodium  nitrate  in  coarse  powder  con- 
tained in  a  retort,  an  equal  weight  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  in  by  means  of  a  tube 
or  funnel,  so  as  not  to  soil  the  neck.  The 
materials  should  not  occupy  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  retort.  A  receiver 
being  adapted,  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
sand  bath,  moderately  at  first,  but  afterwards 
more  strongly  when  the  materials  begin  to 
thicken,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  into  a 
state  of  perfect  fusion.  Red  vapors  will  at 
first  arise  and  afterwards  disappear  in  the 
course  of  the  distillat  ion.  Towards  its  close  they 
will  be  reproduced,  and  their  reappearance  will 
indicate  that  the  process  is  completed. 

The  proportion  of  equal  weights,  as  above 
given,  corresponding  nearly  to  one  molecule  of 
sodium  nitrate  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
the  best  for  operations  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  practical  disadvantage  in  this  method  of 
obtaining  very  strong  nitric  acid  is  that,  owing 
to  the  high  heat  and  the  presence  of  the  crys- 
tals, the  retort  is  frequently  fractured.  Henry 
Trimble  recommended  adding  one  part  of  com- 
mercial nitric  acid  to  two  parts  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  retort  and  distilling  slowly 
until  the  nitric  acid  is  all  collected. 

Lunge  and  Rey  obtained  pure,  colorless,  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  by  the  following  method: 
A  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  prepared  and  de- 
prived df  coloring  impurities  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  containing  98.7  per  cent,  of  absolute 

(4)  ■ 


nitric  acid,  was  put  into  a  retort  together  with 
twice  its  volume  of  absolute  sulphuric  acid 
(H2SO4),  and  distilled  in  vacuo,  the  pressure 
being  reduced  to  20  Mm.  by  means  of  a  water- 
jet  pump.  This  was  found  to  be  the  only  way 
to  prevent  the  acid  from  becoming  yellow.  The 
connection  between  the  neck  of  the  retort  and 
the  receiver  was  effected  by  wrapping  with 
asbestos  paper  and  an  external  coat  of 
moulder's  clay.  Great  care  was  taken  to  insure 
the  absence  of  organic  matter.  The  distillation 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  (95° 
F.),  and  the  distillate  was  completely  colorless. 
It  contained  99.7  per  cent,  of  HNO3.  {Am. 
Drug.,  June  1,  1891,  170;  from  Zeit.  An.Chem.) 

Monohydrated  Nitric  Acid.  Hydrogen  Ni- 
trate.— This  is  the  strongest  liquid  nitric  acid 
that  can  be  procured,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  one  molecule  of  pure  and  dry  sodium 
nitrate  with  one  molecule  of  monohydrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  One  molecule  of  monohydrated 
nitric  acid  distils  over,  and  one  molecule  of 
sodium  bisulphate  remains  behind: 

NaNOs  -f-  H2SO4  =  HNOa  -f-  HNaSCk 
Acid  of  this  strength  is  very  difficult  to  make, 
and  requires  for  its  preparation  the  most  elabo- 
rate attention  to  separate  the  superabundant 
water.  According  to  Arthur  Smith  of  London, 
acid  dehydrated  as  far  as  possible  is  perfectly 
colorless,  boils  at  84°  C.  (184°  F.),  and  has  the 
sp.  gr.  1.517  at  15.4°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  nearly 
approaches,  in  composition,  to  a  monohydrate. 
Acid  of  this  strength,  even  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, has  not  the  slightest  action  on  tin  or 
iron.  According  to  Kolb  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4], 
x.  140),  the  true  HNOs  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C. 
(59°  F.)  as  high  as  1.530. 

The  acid  of  a  former  Br.  Pharmacopoeia, 
having  the  sp.  gr.  1.5,  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  strongly  corrosive.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  hydrogen  nitrate  diluted  with  half  a  mole- 
cule of  water.  An  acid  of  this  strength  is 
inconveniently  strong,  is  constantly  undergoing 
decomposition  under  the  influence  of  light,  and 
was  consequently  replaced  by  a  pure  acid  of 
the  density  1,42  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.).  This 
substitution  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1850,  and  in  the  British  Pharm.  of 
1S67. 

Nitric  Acid:  sp.  gr.  (U.  S.)  1,403  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  and  (Br.)  1.42  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.). 
This  is  the  acid  now  official  in  both  the  U.  S.  and 
Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  Acid  of  the  density  1.5 
was  not  usually  found  in  commerce,  and  much 
pains  was  required  to  get  it  of  that  strength. 
Besides,  acid  of  this  density  was  not  necessary 
for  any  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Con- 
siderations of  this  kind  induced  the  revisers  of 
our  national  standard  of  1850  to  lower  the 
strength  of  official  nitric  acid  to  about  1.42,  its 
purity  in  other  respects  remaining  the  same.  In 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  the  strength 
was  again  very  slightly  reduced  from  1.42  to 
1.414  at  15°  "C.  (59°  F.),  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  68  per  cent,  acid  has  this  specific 
gravity,    the    acid    of    U.    S.    P.    1880,  of 
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Table  showing  percentage  of  absolute  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitric  Acid  of  different 
densities.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 


Per  cent, 
nitric  Etcicl 

Specific  Gravity. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.1 

Fractional 
per  cent.2 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.= 
0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

i 

1.0056 

1.0057 

0.00018 

0.018 

0.16 

0.063 

2 

1.0112 

1.0114 

0.00020 

0.019 

0.32 

0.059 

3 

1.0166 

1.0170 

0.00023 

0.019 

0.49 

0.063 

4 

1.0219 

1.0226 

0.00025 

0.019 

0.65 

0.059 

5 

L0272 

1.0282 

0.00028 

0.019 

0.82 

0.059 

6 

1.0325 

1.0338 

0.00030 

0.019 

0.99 

0.059 

7 

1.0378 

1.0394 

0.00033 

0.018 

1.16 

0.059 

8 

1.0433 

1.0452 

0.00036 

0.018 

1.33 

0.059 

9 

1  0488 

1 0510 

0.00040 

0.018 

1.50 

0.056 

10 

1.0544 

1.0569 

0.00043 

0.018 

1.68 

0.056 

11 

1.0601 

1.0629 

0.00047 

0.018 

1.86 

0.056 

12 

1.0658 

L0689 

0.00050 

0.017 

2.04 

0.056 

13 

1.0716 

1.0751 

0.00054 

0.017 

2.22 

0.056 

14 

1.0776 

1.0814 

0.00058 

0.017 

2.40 

0.053 

15 

l!0835 

L0877 

0.00061 

0.017 

2.59 

0.053 

16 

1.0895 

1.0940 

0.00065 

0.016 

2.78 

0.053 

17 

1.0956 

1.1004 

0.00068 

0.017 

2.97 

0.053 

18 

1.1016 

1.1068 

0.00072 

0.016 

3.16 

0.053 

19 

1.1077 

1.1132 

0.00075 

0.016 

3.35 

0.050 

20 

L1138 

1J196 

0.00078 

0.016 

3.55 

0.050 

21 

1.1200 

1.1261 

0.00080 

0.016 

3.75 

0.050 

22 

1  1  9fi3 

L.l  Xi UO 

1.1326 

0.00083 

0.016 

3.95 

0.050 

23 

1  1  39fi 

1.1391 

0.00085 

0.016 

4.15 

0.048 

24 

L.LOUXJ 

1.1457 

0.00087 

0.016 

4.36 

0.050 

25 

1.1453 

L1522 

0.00089 

0.016 

4.56 

0.048 

26 

1  1S17 
i  .  i  ■ '  i  t 

1.1588 

0.00090 

0.015 

4.77 

0.048 

27 

1  1  ^89 

1.1654 

0.00092 

0.015 

4.98 

0.045 

28 

1  1  £47 

1.1720 

0.00094 

0.015 

5.20 

0.048 

29 

1  1  71  9 

1  1787 

0.00096 

0.015 

5.41 

0.045 

30 

1.1778 

1.1854 

0.00097 

0.015 

5.63 

0.045 

31 

l.lcrtrt 

1  1Q91 

0.00099 

0.015 

5.85 

0.045 

32 

J..U71U 

1.1988 

0.00100 

0.015 

6.07 

0.043 

33 

1  1Q77 

1  90IS7 

0.00101 

0.015 

6.30 

0.045 

34 

i  919s; 

0.00102 

0.015 

6.52 

0.043 

35 

1.2112 

1.2194 

0.00103 

0.015 

6.75 

0.043 

36 

1  91  7ft 

1  99R1 

0.00104 

0.015 

6.98 

0.042 

37 

1  99 A  A 

1  9398 

0.00105 

0.015 

7.22 

0.043 

38 

1  93Q4 

l.^Oi/T 

0.00106 

0.015 

7.45 

0.042 

39 

1  937^ 

1  9d.R0 

0.00107 

0.015 

7.69 

0.042 

40 

1.2440 

1.2526 

0.00108 

0.016 

7.93 

0.042 

41 

1  9'^A'l 
JL.ZOU-* 

1  9^0,1 

0.00109 

0.016 

8.17 

0.042 

42 

jL.zooy 

1  9R^7 

0.00110 

0.015 

8.41 

0.040 

43 

i.ZtXr± 

1  9799 
1.4  /  £i£i 

0.00110 

0.016 

8.66 

0.042 

44 

1  97C7 
l.Z/  Of 

0.00111 

0.015 

8.90 

0.040 

45 

1.2763 

1.2853 

0.00112 

0.015 

9.15 

0.040 

46 

1.2828 

1.2918 

0.00113 

0.016 

9.40 

0.040 

47 

1.2891 

1.2982 

0.00113 

0.016 

9.65 

0.038 

48 

1.2954 

1.3046 

0.00114 

0.016 

9.91 

0.040 

49 

1.3017 

1.3110 

0.00115 

0.016 

10.16 

0.040 

50 

1.3079 

1.3172 

0.00116 

0.017 

10.42 

0.038 

51 

1.3139 

1.3233 

0.00117 

0.017 

10.68 

0.038 

52 

1.3199 

1.3294 

0.00118 

0.017 

10.94 

0.038 

53 

1.3258 

1.3353 

0.00119 

0.017 

11.20 

0.038 

54 

1.3316 

1.3412 

0.00120 

0.018 

11.46 

0.038 

55 

1.3373 

1.3470 

0.00121 

0.018 
j.  .  

11.72 

0.038 
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Table  showing  percentage  of  absolute  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitric  Acid  of  different 
densities.     U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  (Continued). 


Per  cent, 
nitric  acid. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  PC1  ' 

Fractional 
per  cent. 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.= 
0  01  Cc 
normal  KOH. 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

1.3429 

1.3527 

0.00122 

0.018 

11.98 

0.037 

57 

1.3485 

1.3584 

0.00123 

O.OIS 

12.25 

0.038 

58 

1.3540 

1.3640 

0.00124 

0.019 

12.51 

0.037 

59 

1.3594 

1.3695 

0.00125 

0.019 

12.78 

0.037 

60 

1.3648 

1.3750 

0.00126 

0.020 

13.05 

0.038 

61 

1.3699 

1.3802 

0.00127 

0.020 

13.31 

0.037 

62 

1.3750 

1.3854 

0.00128 

0.020 

13.58 

0.037 

63 

1.3800 

1.3905 

0.00129 

0.021 

13.85 

0.037 

64 

1.3848 

1.3954 

0.00130 

0.022 

14.12 

0.037 

65 

1.3894 

1 .4002 

0.00132 

0.022 

14.39 

0.037 

66 

1 .3939 

1.4049 

0.00132 

0.023 

14.66 

0.037 

67 

1.3983 

1.4094 

0.00134 

0.023 

14.93 

0.037 

68 

1.4027 

1.4139 

0.00136 

0.023 

15.20 

0.037 

69 

1.4070 

1.4183 

0.00137 

0.024 

15.47 

0.037 

70 

1.4112 

1.4226 

0.00139 

0.025 

15.74 

0.037 

71 

1.4152 

1.4268 

0.00141 

0.026 

16.01 

0.037 

72 

1.4191 

1.4310 

0.00144 

0.026 

16.28 

0.037 

73 

1.4230 

1.4351 

0.00146 

0.026 

16.55 

0.037 

74 

1.4268 

1.4391 

0.00148 

0.027 

16.82 

0.037 

75 

1.4305 

1.4430 

0.00151 

0.028 

17.09 

0.036 

76 

1.4341 

1.4468 

0.00153 

0.027 

17.37 

0.037 

77 

1.4378 

1.4506 

0.00154 

0.027 

17.64 

0.037 

78 

1.4415 

1.4544 

0.00156 

0.028 

17.91 

0.036 

79 

1.4451 

1.4582 

0.00157 

0.029 

18.19 

0.037 

80 

1.4486 

1.4619 

0.00159 

0.029 

18.46 

0.036 

81 

1.4520 

1.4654 

0.00160 

0.030 

18.74 

0.037 

82 

1.4553 

1.4688 

0.00161 

0.030 

19.01 

0.036 

83 

1.4586 

1.4721 

0.00162 

0.031 

19.29 

0.037 

84 

1.4618 

1.4754 

0.00163 

0.032 

19.56 

0.036 

85 

1 .4649 

1 .4786 

0.00163 

0.033 

19.84 

0.037 

86 

1.4679 

1.4817 

0.00164 

0.034 

20.11 

0.037 

87 

1.4707 

1.4846 

0.00165 

0.036 

20.38 

0.036 

88 

1.4735 

1.4875 

0.00166 

0.037 

20.66 

0.037 

•  89 

1.4762 

1.4903 

0.00167 

0.040 

20.93 

0.037 

90 

1.4787 

1.4929 

0.00168 

0.045 

21.20 

0.037 

91 

1.4809 

1.4953 

0.00169 

0.045 

21.47 

0.038 

92 

1.4831 

1 .4976 

A  AA1 TA 
0.001  IV 

A  A  1  L> 
0.015 

U.Uo  / 

93 

1.4852 

1.4997 

0.00172 

0.056 

22.00 

0-037 

94 

1.4870 

1.5017 

0.00173 

0.056 

22.27 

0.038 

95 

1.4888 

1.5037 

0.00175 

0.050 

22>>3 

0.037 

96 

1.4908 

1.5059 

0.00177 

0.042 

22.80 

0.037 

97 

1.4932 

1.5085 

0.00179 

0.037 

23.07 

0.036 

98 

1.4959 

1.5115 

0.00182 

0.021 

23.35 

0.033 

99 

1.5007 

1.5165 

0.00184 

0.012 

23.67 

0.027 

100 

1.5088 

1.5249 

0.00187 

24.04 

1  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  below,  25°  C. 
2 Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 
Note.— To  find  the  percent,  of  N..O;,  multiply  the  percent,  of  HX03  by  0.S5712.   To  find  the  percent,  of  N03,  multiply  the 
per  cent,  of  HN03  by  0.98402. 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  HNOa  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  per  cent,  of  HNOj. 
To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  Nitric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality  "  by  6.579.   For  the  volume  percent,  of  official 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality"  by  59.52. 

,  (See  refereuce  on  page  52.) 
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the  specific  gravity  of  1.42,  having  an  incon- 
venient fraction  in  its  percentage  (69.4  per 
cent.).  The  specific  gravity  1.403  given  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Revision)  is 
practically  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  (1.414),  the 
temperature  used  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
(8th  Revision)  for  specific  gravity  being  25° 
C.  (77°  F.)  instead  of  the  lower  one  of  15.6° 
C.  (60°  F.).    (See  official  table  pp.  50-51.) 

"  Heated  with  indigo  T.S.,  it  discharges  the 
blue  color  of  the  reagent.  Even  when  highly 
diluted,  it  shows  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue 
litmus  paper.  If  10  Cc.  of  th3  Acid  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  further  heated  at 
110°  C.  (230°  F.),  no  appreciable  residue 
should  remain  (limit  of  non-volatile  impuri- 
ties). Five  Ce.  of  diluted  Nitric  Acid  (1  in  10) 
should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17). 
Other  portions  of  this  dilution  should  not  yield 
a  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphuric  acid) ;  or  of 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  hydrochloric 
acid).  Nitric  Acid  when  neutralized  with 
ammonia  water  and  diluted  with  distilled  water 
(1  in  20)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
121).  If  the  diluted  Acid  (1  in  3)  be  shaken 
with  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  latter 
should  remain  colorless  (absence  of  iodine  or 
bromine),  even  after  the  introduction  of  a  small 
piece  of  metallic  tin  (absence  of  iodic  or 
bromic  acid).  Introduce  into  a  stoppered 
weighing-bottle  3  Cc.  of  Nitric  Acid  and  weigh 
accurately.  Dilute  the  Acid  with  50  Cc.  of 
distilled  water  and  titrate  with  normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S'.,  using  methyl-orange  T.S. 
as  indicator.  Multiply  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  consumed,  by 
6.257,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight 
of  the  Acid  taken;  the  quotient  represents  the 
percentage  of  absolute  Nitric  Acid  in  the 
latter."  U.  S.  "  Each  gramme  diluted  with 
water  should  require  for  neutralization  11.1 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  should  yield  no  charac- 
teristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper, 
arseniam,  iron,  chlorides,  bromates,  iodates,  or 
sulphates.  It  should  yield  no  residue  or  not 
more  than  0.005  per  cent,  on  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness." Br. 

To  correspond  with  the  tests  given  in  the  U. 
S.  P.,  it  must  be  "  a  colorless,  fuming  liquid, 
very  caustic  and  corrosive,  and  having  a  peculiar, 
somewhat  suffocating  odor.  Specific  gravity: 
about  1.403  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  boils  and 
is  completely  volatilized  at  120.5°  C.  (248.9°  F.). 
It  dissolves  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  other 
metals  with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  and  stains 
woollen  fabrics  and  animal  tissues  a  bright 
yellow."  U.  S.  Acid  of  the  density  1.42  at 
15°  C.  is  the  most  stable  of  the  hydrated  com- 
pounds of  nitric  acid,  and  boils  at  121°  C.  (250° 
F.),  the  official  acid  boiling  at  120.5°  C.  (248.9° 
F.).    When  either  stronger  or  weaker  than  this, 


it  distils  over  at  a  lower  temperature,  and,  by 
losing  more  acid  than  water  in  the  first  case, 
and  more  water  than  acid  in  the  second,  con- 
stantly approaches  to  the  sp.  gr.  1.42,  when  its 
boiling  point  becomes  stationary.  Dalton  first 
observed  these  facts  in  relation  to  nitric  acid  of 
this  strength,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Ar- 
thur Smith  of  London.  This  acid  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  the  composition  HNOa  +  liHaO. 

The  reddish  acid  called  aqua  fortis  or  nitrous 
acid  is  nitric  acid  containing  more  or  less  nitro- 
gen tetroxide  (N2O4).  The  same  acid  may  be 
formed  by  impregnating,  to  a  limited  extent, 
nitric  acid  with  nitrogen  dioxide  (N2O2).  If  the 
saturation  be  complete,  every  two  molecules  of 
nitric  oxide  become  three  molecules  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  by  the  aid  of  one  molecule  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  (2N2O5  -f-  N2O2  =  3N2O4).  More  com- 
monly it  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
4  parts  of  starch  and  100  parts  of  potassium 
nitrate  with  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  way  the  nitrogen  tetroxide  produced  is  at 
once  taken  up  in  the  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  an  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.50  is  obtainable. 

In  making  nitric  acid  on  the  commercial 
scale,  sodium  nitrate  is  substituted  for  potas- 
sium nitrate,  as  it  is  much  cheaper,  and  the 
salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
before.  The  proportions  of  these  two  substances 
employed  are  not  the  same  in  all  works.  If  one 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of  sodium 
nitrate  be  taken,  the  following  are  the  reactions : 

H2SO4  +  NaNOs  =  NaHSC-4  +  HNOa 
When  the  heat  is  raised,  the  acid  sodium  sul- 
phate acts  upon  a  second  molecule  of  sodium 
nitrate,  thus : 

NaHSCh  +  NaNOa  =  Na2S04  +  HNOs 
In  this  case  a  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
owing  to  the  high  temperature,  and  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  red  fumes, 
which  dissolve  in  the  concentrated  acid,  giving 
it  the  red  appearance  usually  noted  in  the 
strong  commercial  product.  When  a  large 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  some  acid 
sodium  sulphate  is  formed,  which  lowers  the 
melting  point  of  the  residual  mass  so  that  it 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  retorts  in  a  fused 
state,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  residue  can 
only  be  removed  in  the  solid  state  after  the 
cylinder  has  cooled. 

The  ordinary  commercial  acid  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1.30  to  1.41,  and  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  means  of  chamber  (sulphuric)  acid; 
but  if  a  more  concentrated  acid  is  required,  a 
stronger  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed.  The 
strongest  nitric  acid  occurring  in  commerce 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.43,  and  this  is  obtained 
by  distilling  well  dried  Chili  saltpetre  with 
sulphuric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.85. 

The  retorts  in  which  nitric  acid  is  usually  pre- 
pared in  England  consist  of  cast  iron  cylinders, 
built  in  a  furnace  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  heated  as  uniformly  as  possible.  Some 
manufacturers  cover  the  upper  half  of  the 
cylinder  with  fire-bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the 
iron  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  vapors. 
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This  is  unnecessary,  however,  if  the  retorts  are 
so  thoroughly  heated  that  no  nitric  acid  con- 
denses on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

Mallet  of  Paris,  has  proposed  to  obtain 
nitric  acid  by  distilling  sodium  nitrate  with 
well  dried  boric  acid,  sodium  biborate  or  borax 
being  the  residue.  Another  method,  employed 
by  Kuhlmann,  is  to  expose  a  mixture  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  manganese  chloride  to  a  heat  of 
about  232°  C.  (450°  F.),  and  to  pass  the  mixed 
gases  which  escape  through  water.  Hypo- 
nitric  acid  and  oxygen  are  disengaged,  which 
become  nitric  acid  when  they  enter  the  water. 
(P.  J.,  1862.) 

Quite  recently,  the  Atmospheric  Products 
Company  have  attempted  at  Niagara  Falls  to 
manufacture  nitric  acid  by  effecting  the  direct 
union  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  by 
means  of  electric  arcs  of  high  voltage.  By  the 
use  of  revolving  frames  carrying  a  large  number 
of  discharging  points  which  pass  the  opposite 
poles  of  high  voltage  currents,  a  large  number 
of  arc  discharges  per  minute  can  be  obtained, 
and  a  considerable  formation  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  which  washed  with  water,  yield  nitric 
acid. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid  has  been  detected  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  said  to  be  always  present 
in  the  air  in  summer  ( Kletsinsky ) . 

Properties. — Nitric  acid,  so  called  from  nitre, 
is  an  extremely  sour  and  corrosive  liquid.  It 
was  discovered  by  Raymond  Lully,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  its  constituents  by  Caven- 
dish in  1784.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  color- 
less; but,  as  usually  obtained,  it  has  a  straw 
color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid. 
The  concentrated  acid,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  emits  white  fumes,  possessing  a  disagree- 
able odor.  By  the  action  of  light  it  undergoes  a 
slight  decomposition,  and  becomes  yellow.  It 
acts  powerfully  on  animal  matter,  causing  its 
decomposition.  On  the  living  fibre  it  operates 
as  a  strong  caustic.  It  stains  the  skin  and  most 
animal  substances  an  indelible  yellow  color. 
On  vegetable  fibre  it  acts  peculiarly,  abstracting 
hydrogen  or  water,  and  oxidizing  the  remain- 
ing elements.  When  diluted,  nitric  acid  con- 
verts most  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
into  oxalic,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The 
general  character  of  its  action  is  to  impart 
oxygen  to  other  bodies,  which  it  is  enabled  to 
do,  as  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  is  liberated 
in  its  decomposition.  If  this  liberation  takes 
place  while  in  contact  with  bodies  capable  of 
oxidation,  the  oxygen  goes  to  effect  this  oxida- 
tion. Free  nitric  acid,  however,  will  evolve 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing reaction: 

4HN03  =  2N2O4  +  O2  +  2HaO 
It  oxidizes  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  giving  rise 
to  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  all  the 
metals,  except  chromium,  tungsten,  columbium, 
cerium,  titanium,  osmium,  rhodium,  gold,  plat- 
inum, and  iridium.  It  combines  with  salifiable 
bases  and  forms  nitrates.    When  mixed  with 


hydrochloric  acid,  mutual  decomposition  takes 
place,  according  to  the  reaction 

HNOa  +  3HC1  =  NOC1  +  CI2  +  2HaO 
and  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  formed. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  transporting  nitric 
acid,  for  if  the  strong  acid  comes  in  contact 
in  quantity  with  vegetable  substances  like  hay, 
tow,  excelsior,  paper,  etc.,  fire  will  be  apt  to 
occur.  The  cause  of  such  accidents  was 
proved  by  the  official  inquiry  of  R.  Hass.  (Ber. 
d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1881,  597.) 

Tests. — Nitric  acid,  when  uncombined,  is 
recognized  by  its  dissolving  copper  with  the 
production  of  red  vapors.  When  in  the  form  of 
a  nitrate,  it  is  known  by  its  action  on  gold  leaf, 
after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  evolution  of  chlorine;  or  it 
may  be  discovered,  according  to  O'Shaughnessy, 
by  heating  the  supposed  nitrate  in  a  test 
tube  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
adding  a  crystal  of  morphine.  If  nitric  acid  be 
present,  it  will  be  set  free  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  reddened  by  the  morphine.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  brucine,  by  commercial 
strychnine,  on  account  of  its  containing  brucine, 
and  still  more  strongly,  according  to  Braun, 
by  aniline  sulphate,  which  affords  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  test.  (,/.  P.  C,  1867,  p.  157.) 
To  prevent  all  ambiguity  arising  from  the 
accidental  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  employed,  the  operator  should 
satisfy  himself,  by  a  separate  experiment,  that 
the  latter  acid  has  no  power  to  produce  the 
characteristic  color  with  morphine.  Another 
test  for  nitric  acid  is  to  add  pure  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  concentrated  liquid  suspected  to  contain 
it,  together  with  a  little  concentrated  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  smallest  trace  of  nitric 
acid  affords,  when  the  mixture  is  warmed,  a 
pink  red  color ;  and  if  it  be  pi'esent  in  consider- 
able amount,  the  liquid  becomes  almost  black. 
Rosa  recommends  the  use  of  ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate  in  place  of  ferrous  sulphate,  as  a  test 
for  nitric  acid.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  lat- 
ter, either  in  crystals  or  in  solution.  Equal 
measures  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  nitric 
acid  and  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed,  the  mixture  cooled,  and  then  a  layer 
of  solution  of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate  poured 
slowly  on  top ;  if  even  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  be 
present,  a  brown  zone  will  forrn  at  the  line  of 
contact  of  the  liquids.    ( Am.  Drug., 1S86,\>. 13.) 

A  method  particularly  useful  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nitrates  contained  in  drinking- 
water  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  thin  zinc 
plate,  which  has  been  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  spongy  metallic  copper  by  dipping  it  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  on  being  heated 
with  water  containing  nitrates,  reduces  them 
to  ammonia,  zinc  hydroxide  and  free  hydrogen 
also  being  formed  (Gladstone  and  Tribe).  The 
reaction  with  hydrogen  is  as  follows : 

KNOa  +  4H2  =  NHa  +  KOH  +  2H2O 

Composition. — Nitric  oxide  or  anhydride  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  five  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  or,  in  volumes,  of  two  volumes  of 
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nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen,  supposed 
to  be  condensed  into  two  volumes  to  form 
nitric  oxide  vapor.  In  1849  the  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Deville  of  Besancon,  of 
the  means  of  isolating  nitric  acid  oxide  or 
anhydride.  The  method  pursued  was  to  pass 
perfectly  dry  chlorine  over  silver  nitrate.  The 
oxide  is  in  the  form  of  colorless  brilliant  limpid 
crystals,  which  melt  at  29.5°  C.  (85°  F.)  and 
boil  at  45°  C.  (113°  F.).  In  contact  with  water 
they  form  a  colorless  solution  with  evolution  of 
heat,  without  the  disengagement  of  gas.  (J. 
P.  C,  1849,  p.  207.) 

Uses. — Nitric  acid  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  astrin- 
gent, and  appears  to  act  upon  the  intestinal 
glands  in  some  way  so  as  to  modify  their  func- 
tion. It  is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  cases  of 
intestinal  indigestion;  hi  this  it  resembles  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  choice  between  the  two 
acids  in  any  individual  case  should  be  guided 
by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  diarrhoea, 
the  nitric  acid  being  given  when  there  is 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  In  syphilis,  and  in  the 
chronic  hepatitis  of  India,  this  acid  was  highly 
extolled  by  Scott,  formerly  of  Bombay.  It 
has  occasionally  excited  ptyalism.  It  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  but, 
in  worn-out  constitutions,  is  often  an  excellent 
adjuvant.  In  hepatic  troubles  it  is  markedly 
inferior  to  the  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  unless, 
it  may  be,  when  there  is  much  diarrhoea.  As 
nitric  acid  dissolves  both  uric  acid  and  the 
phosphates,  it  was  supposed  to  be  applicable  to 
cases  of  gravel  in  which  the  uric  acid  and  the 
phosphates  are  mixed,  but  experience  has  not 
confirmed  the  opinion.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
sabulous  deposit  depends  upon  disordered  diges- 
tion, this  acid  may  prove  serviceable  by  restor- 
ing the  tone  of  the  stomach.  For  internal  use 
it  should  be  well  diluted  and  taken  through  a 
glass  tube  to  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth. 

Externally,  nitric  acid  has  been  used  with 
advantage  as  a  lotion  to  ulcers,  in  the  strength 
of  about  twelve  minims  to  the  pint  of  water. 
This  practice  originally  suggested  by  Ever- 
ard  Home  is  practically  applicable  to  those 
ulcers  which  are  superficial  and  not  disposed  to 
cicatrize.  In  sloughing  phagedcena,  strong 
nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  applied 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  tied  around  a  small 
stick,  or  by  the  use  of  a  glass  brush.  Some- 
times a  piece  of  lint  is  soaked  with  the  strong 
acid,  and  pressed  into  the  sore,  being  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  hours.  In  cancrum  oris, 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  freely  applied,  is  one 
of  the  best  local  remedies  that  can  be  employed 
for  arresting  the  phagedenic  ulceration  and  dis- 
posing the  sore  to  heal,  but  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  protect  the  teeth.  The  strong  acid 
is  also  used  as  an  escharotic  in  venereal  ulcers 
and  other  affections.  Nitric  acid  vapors  were 
formerly  used  as  a  disinfectant.  Half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  potassium  nitrate  was  put 
into  a  saucer,  placed  in  an  earthen  dish  con- 
taining heated  sand,  and  two  drachms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  were  then  poured  over  it. 


Toxicology — The  swallowing  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  immediately  followed  by 
burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach,  acute  pain,  disengagement  of  gas, 
abundant  eructations,  nausea,  and  hiccough. 
These  effects  are  soon  followed  by  repeated  and 
excessive  vomiting  of  matter  having  a  pecul- 
iar odor  and  taste,  tumefaction  of  the  abdo- 
men with  exquisite  tenderness,  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness on  the  surface,  horripilation,  icy  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  small  depressed  pulse,  great 
anxiety,  continual  tossings  and  contortions,  and 
extreme  thirst.  The  cases  are  almost  always 
fatal.  Sometimes  the  collapse  has  been  imme- 
diate and  has  masked  all  the  other  symptoms. 
The  best  remedies  are  repeated  large  doses  of 
alkaline  solutions,  soap,  magnesia,  and  chalk,  as 
antidotes,  mucilaginous  drinks,  olive  or  almond 
oil  in  large  doses,  emollient  fomentations,  etc. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc), 
largely  diluted. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  U.  8., 
Br.;  Acidum  Nitrohydrochlorieum,  U.  8.;  Acidum 
Nitrohydrochlorieum  Dilutum,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidum  Flavum,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Bis- 
muthi  et  Ammonii  Citratis,  Br.;  Liquor  Ferri 
Chloridi,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis, 
Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  V.  8.;  Liquor 
Ferri  Tersulpliatis,  U.  8.  ( Br. ) ;  Liquor  Hy- 
drargyri  Nitratis,  U.  S.  ( Br. ) ;  Liquor  Zinci 
Chloridi,  V.  8.;  Pyroxylinum,  Br.;  Spiritus 
^Ftheris  Nitrosi,  Br.;  Unguentum  Hydiargyri 
Nitratis,  V.  S.,  Br. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  NITRIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  m'tri-cum  di-lu'tum) 

"  Diluted  Nitric  Acid  should  contain  10  per- 
cent., by  weight,  of  absolute  Nitric  Acid  [HN03 
or  N02.0H  =  62.57],  and  90  percent,  of  water." 
U.  S.  "  100  parts  by  weight  should  contain  17.44 
parts  of  hydrogen  nitrate,  HNO3."  Br. 

Acide  azotique  dilue\  Fr.;  Yerdiinnte  Salpeter- 
saure,  G.;  Acido  nitrico  diluito,  It. 

*  "  Nitric  Acid,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  five 
hundred  and  eighty  grammes  [or  20  ounces  av., 
201  grains],  to  make  six  hundred  and  eighty 
grammes  [or  23  ounces  av.,  432  grains].  Mix 
them.  Keep  the  product  in  dark  amber-colored, 
glass-stoppered  bottles."    U.  S. 

"  Nitric  Acid,  3  fl.  ounces  and  7  fl.  drachms 
(more  exactly,  3.86  fl.  ounces,  Imperial 
measure)  or  2400  grains,  or  193.2  cubic  centi- 
metres or  274.3  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Nitric  Acid 
into  a  glass  flask,  the  capacity  of  which  to  a 
mark  on  the  neck  is  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres;  add  Distilled 
Water  until  the  mixture,  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C), 
measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
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The  U.  S.  acid,  as  now  directed,  does  not  vary 
appreciably  from  that  formerly  official. 
"Specific  gravity:  about  1.054  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  It  should  respond  to  the  reactions  and 
tests  given  under  Acidum  Nitricum.  To  neu- 
tralize 6.26  Gm.  (6.257  Gm.)  of  Diluted  Nitric 
Acid  should  require  10  Cc.  of  normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S.  (each  Cc.  corresponding 
to  1  percent,  of  absolute  Nitric  Acid),  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."    U.  S. 

The  British  diluted  acid  is  considerably 
stronger  than  our  own  in  the  same  measure.  It 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1.101 ;  and  "  each  gramme 
should  require  for  neutralization  2.7  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide."  Br.  In  making  the  U.  S.  diluted 
acid,  pharmacists  should  be  careful  to  use  acid 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1.403;  or,  if  the  acid  be  weaker, 
to  add  proportionally  less  water;  otherwise  the 
diluted  acid  would  be  weaker  than  is  directed 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  diluted  acid 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  strong  acid.  (See 
Acidum  Nitricum.) 

Dose,  of  U.  S.  diluted  acid,  from  twenty  to 
forty  minims  (1.3  to  2.5  Cc),  of  the  British, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc), 
properly  diluted. 

ACIDUM  NITROHYDROCHLORICUM. 

U.  S. 

NITROHYDROCHLORIC  ACID  [Nitromuriatic  Acid] 

( ac'i-dum  ni-tro-hy-drQ-ehlo'ri-ctim ) 

Acidum  Nitromuriaticum.  U.  S.  P.  1870  ;  Aqua 
regia,  Aqua-regis :  Acide  ehlorazotique,  Eau  regale, 
Fr. ;  Acidum  Chloronitrosum  ;  Salpetersalzsaure, 
Konigswasser,  G. 

*  "  Nitric  Acid,  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  6  fiuidounces,  42  minims] ; 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fiuidounces,  5  flui- 
drachms, 49  minims],  to  make  about  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces, 
6£  fluidrachms] .  Mix  the  Acids  in  a  capacious 
glass  vessel,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased, 
pour  the  product  into  dark  amber-colored, 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  which  should  not  be 
more  than  half  filled,  and  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place."  1  U.  S. 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  the  aqua  regia  of 
the  earlier  chemists,  so  called  from  its  property 
of  dissolving  gold.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  when  mixed  together,  are  mutually  decom- 
posed. According  to  the  researches  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  the  reaction  gives  rise  to  two  com- 
pounds, NOsCl  (nitroxyl  chloride)  and  NOC1 
(nitrosyl  chloride),  mixed  with  free  chlorine. 
Later  researches  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  latter  of  the  two  chlorides  exclusively  is 
produced,  the  reaction  for  the  decomposition 
of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  being: 

HNOa  +  3HC1  =  NOC1  +  CI2  +  2H2O 

1  For  an  apparatus  for  making  nitrohydrochloric 
acid  upon  a  large  scale,  see  P.  J.,  xi.  422. 


The  power  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  to  dis- 
solve gold  and  similar  metals  having  a  weak 
affinity  for  oxygen,  is  owing  exclusively  to  the 
free  chlorine  present,  and  is  in  no  wise  depend- 
ent on  the  compound  above  referred  to,  which 
remains  entirely  passive  during  the  solution  of 
the  metal.  When  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  made 
from  strong  acids,  there  is  always  a  loss  of  the 
nitrosyl  chloride  and  of  free  chlorine  by  effer- 
vescence, in  consequence  of  the  acids  not  con- 
taining sufficient  water  to  hold  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts in  solution. 

Properties. — "A  golden-yellow,  fuming,  and 
very  corrosive  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  of 
chlorine.  Completely  volatilized  by  heat.  It 
readily  dissolves  gold  leaf,  and  a  drop  of  it, 
when  added  to  potassium  iodide  T.S.,  liberates 
iodine."  U.  S.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  has  an 
orange  color,  soon  changing  to  a  golden  yellow, 
and  the  odor  of  chlorine.  It  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  dark  place,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  lose  chlorine  by  heat,  and  to  have  its 
chlorine  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the 
action  of  light  and  the  decomposition  of  water. 
On  account  of  its  tendency  to  decomposition,  it 
should  not  be  made  in  large  quantities,  nor  be 
kept  very  long  by  the  apothecary;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  to  be  dispensed,  until  efferves- 
cence has  ceased,  lest  the  pressure  within  should 
drive  out  the  stopper.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  as  found  in  commerce,  are  sometimes 
so  weak  that  when  mixed  they  will  not  readily 
act  on  gold  leaf.  In  this  case  their  solvent 
power  may  be  rendered  effective  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which,  by  its 
superior  affinity  for  water,  concentrates  the 
other  acids,  and  causes  immediate  action. 

Uses. — Nitrohydrochloric  acid  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  consequence 
of  the  favorable  report  of  its  efficacy  as  an 
external  remedy  in  hepatitis,  made  by  Scott, 
formerly  of  Bombay.  When  thus  employed,  it 
produces  a  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin,  thirst, 
a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  occasional 
soreness  of  the  gums  and  plentiful  ptyalism,  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  liver,  as  is 
evinced  by  an  increased  flow  of  bile.  It  is  used 
either  by  sponging  or  in  the  form  of  a  local  or 
general  bath.  When  applied  by  sponging,  the 
acid  is  first  diluted  so  as  to  have  the  sourness 
of  strong  vinegar.  When  used  as  a  foot  bath, 
three  gallons  of  water,  contained  in  a  deep 
narrow  wooden  tub,  may  be  acidulated  with 
six  fiuidounces  of  the  acid.  In  this  the  feet  and 
legs  are  to  be  immersed  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  The  bath  may  be  employed  at 
first  daily,  and  afterwards  twice  or  thrice  a  week ; 
and  the  sponging  may  be  used  at  the  same  time. 
The  bath  is  said  to  be  effective  in  promoting  the 
passage  of  biliary  calculi.  The  solution,  pre- 
pared for  a  bath  as  above  mentioned,  may  be 
used  for  a  week,  adding  to  it  daily  a  pint  of 
wateracidulated  wit  h  two  fluidrachms  of  the  acid, 
to  make  up  for  the  waste  by  evaporation.  The 
bath  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  97° 
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F.,  which  may  be  attained  by  heating  part  of 
the  acid  solution  in  a  non-metallic  container  and 
throwing  it  back  into  the  remainder. 

Nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  much  used  inter- 
nally and  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  chronic 
hepatic  affections,  in  oxaluria,  and  in  dyspepsia 
with  a  tendency  to  constipation.  It  is  sometimes 
given  also  in  syphilitic  diseases.  The  freshly 
prepared  strong  acid  is  preferable  to  the  diluted, 
and  should  be  given  well  diluted,  after  meals, 
care  being  exercised  to  prevent  its  injuring  the 
teeth.  It  should  never  be  prescribed  in  com- 
bination with  strong  alcoholic  liquids  undiluted, 
as  gases  may  be  generated  in  sufficient  volume 
to  cause  explosion.   (See  A.  J.  P.,  1878,  67.) 

Dose,  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to  0.4  Cc). 

ACIDUM  NITROHYDROCHLORICUM 
DILUTUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  NITROHYDROCHLORIC  ACID  [Diluted 
Nltromuriatic  Acid] 

(ac'j-dum  ni-trQ-hy-drg-phlo'ri-cum  dl-lii'tum) 

"  An  aqueous  solution  of  free  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  nitrous  acids."  Br. 

Acidum  Nitromuriaticum  Dilutum,  TJ.  S.  P.  1870 ; 
Acide  chlorazotique  dilug,  Fr.;  Verdunnte  Salpeter- 
salzsaure,  G. 

*  "  Nitric  Acid,  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
fluidounce,  2  fluidrachms,  49  minims] ;  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  one  hundred,  and  eighty-two  cubic 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  74  minims] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
cubic  centimeters  [or  26  fluidounces,  2  flui- 
drachms, 28  minims],  to  make  about  one 
thousand,  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces 
6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Acids  in  a  capacious 
glass  vessel,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased, 
add  the  Distilled  Water.  Diluted  Nitrohydro- 
chloric Acid  should  be  kept  in  dark  amber- 
colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 
It  should  not  be  dispensed  unless  recently  pre- 
pared."  U.  S. 

"  Nitric  Acid,  3  ft.  ounces  (Imperial  measure) 
or  60  cubic  centimetres;  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
4  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  80  cubic  centi- 
metres; Distilled  Water,  25  ft.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  500  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the  Acids 
with  the  Distilled  Water,  and  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  for  fourteen  days 
before  it  is  used.  Colorless,  with  a  pungent  acid 
taste  and  odor.  Specific  gravity  1.07.  4  gram- 
mes should  require  for  neutralization  about  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide."  Br.  "  A  colorless  or  pale 
yellowish  liquid,  having  a  faint  odor  of  chlorine, 
and  a  very  acid  taste.  It  is  completely  vola- 
tilized by  heat.  When  it  is  added  to  potassium 
iodide  T.S.,  iodine  is  liberated."  U.  S. 

Between  diluted  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
no  reaction  occurs,  and  therefore  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  acids  shall  be 
mixed  before  dilution.  But  according  to  the 
researches  of  Tilden,  confirmed  by  Redwood 
(P.  J.,  x.  508),  water  determines  a  decomposi- 


tion of  the  products  resulting  from  the  reac- 
tion between  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and 
the  re-formation  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  with  a  little  nitrous  acid.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  diluted  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is 
not  an  eligible  preparation,  a  conclusion  con- 
firmed by  clinical  experience. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to 
1.3  Cc). 

ACIDUM  OLEICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OLEIC  ACID 

(ac/i-dum  g-le'i-cum) 
HCi8H3302  =  280.14 

"A  monobasic  organic  acid,  prepared  in  a 
sufficiently  pure  condition  by  cooling  commer- 
cial Oleic  Acid  to  about  5°  C.  (41°  F.),  then 
separating  and  preserving  the  liquid  portion." 
U.  S.  "Oleic  Acid,  CH3(CH2)7CH  :  CH(C 
H2)7C00H,  or  hydrogen  oleate,  is  obtained  by 
the  saponifying  action  of  alkalies  and  subse- 
quent action  of  acids,  or  by  the  action  of  super- 
heated steam,  upon  the  olein  of  fats.  Usually 
not  quite  pure."  Br. 

Acidum  oleinicum,  Acidum  elainicum  ;  Elaic  acid ; 
Acide  oleique,  Fr.;  Oleinsaure,  Elainsaure,  Oel- 
saure,  G. 

This  acid,  although  known  for  many  years, 
was  not  used  medicinally  until  1872  (L.  L., 
1872,  709),  when  John  Marshall  introduced  the 
oleates  to  the  profession  as  substitutes  for  some 
of  the  older  ointments,  stating  that  they  are 
not  only  cleaner  and  more  elegant,  but  also 
much  more  efficacious.   (See  Oleata.) 

Preparation. — The  difficulty  in  preparing 
oleates  of  good  quality  arises  usually  from  the 
use  of  the  commercial  oleic  acid,  which,  being 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  glycerin  and  candles,  has  a  reddish-brown 
color  and  a  disagreeable  fatty  odor.  It  is 
almost  always  contaminated  with  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids,  with  undecomposed  glycerides 
when  obtained  by  the  autoclave  process,  and 
hydrocarbons  when  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  fat  acids.  Various  processes  have  been 
suggested  for  the  purification  of  oleic  acid. 
Charles  Rice  {A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  2)  exposes  the  com- 
mercial acid  to  a  temperature  of  4°  C.  (39* 
F.),  and  expresses  the  liquid  portion,  which  is 
oleic  acid  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
contaminating  substances.  The  odorous  and 
coloring  principles  are  not  removed  by  this 
process.  A  writer  in  A.  J.  P.  (xlv.  97)  pre- 
pares oleic  acid  for  making  oleates  by  saponi- 
fying almond  oil  with  potassium  hydroxide; 
decomposing  by  tartaric  acid,  separating  the 
precipitated  bitartrate,  heating  for  several 
hours  on  a  water  bath  with  half  its  weight  of 
finely  powdered  lead  oxide;  after  cooling,  mix- 
ing with  three  times  its  volume  of  ether,  settling, 
decanting,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether 
as  before;  agitating  the  mixed  ethereal  solu- 
tions with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  skimming 
off  the  ethereal  solution  of  oleic  acid,  washing 
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it  with  water,  reskimming,  and  recovering  the 
ether  by  distillation.  Wolff  (A.  J.  P.,  1S79) 
saponifies  oil  of  sweet  almond  with  lead  oxide, 
agitates  the  lead  soap  in  petroleum  benzin, 
which  retains  lead  oleate  in  solution,  the  lead 
palmitate  being  deposited.  The  benzin  solu- 
tion of  lead  oleate  is  shaken  repeatedly  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  7),  when  lead 
chloride  separates,  and  a  benzin  solution  of 
purified  oleic  acid  is  left;  finally  the  benzin  is 
driven  off  by  evaporation.  The  objection  to 
this  process  is  the  difficulty  of  freeing  the  oleic 
acid  from  traces  of  a  disagreeable  benzin  odor. 
Saunders  (N.  B.,  June,  1880)  makes  a  solution 
of  5  pounds  of  white  castile  soap  in  20  pounds 
of  boiling  water,  adds  10  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  boils  with  stirring,  until  two  clear 
layei's  are  formed.  The  upper  layer  is  decanted, 
shaken  with  5  pounds  of  hot  water,  and  the  oily 
layer  again  decanted;  4  ounces  of  lead  oxide 
are  dissolved  in  it  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  while 
hot,  5  pounds  of  alcohol,  previously  heated  to 
65.5°  C.  (150°  F.),  are  added.  It  is  filtered 
after  standing  24  hours,  and  1  ounce  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  shaken  with  the  filtrate;  10  pounds 
of  water  are  added,  the  acid  decanted,  again 
washed  with  10  pounds  of  water,  and  finally 
recovered;  the  yield  is  about  2J  pounds.  See 
also  process  by  Charles  T.  George  {A.  J.  P., 
1881,  p.  379).  Low  grade  oleic  acids,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wool-grease,  etc.,  may 
contain  cholesterin  and  other  unsaponifiable 
materials  from  this  source  (Allen).  Commer- 
cial oleic  acid  is  often  adulterated  with  linoleic 
acid.  Hazura  claims  to  be  able  to  show  the 
presence  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  by  saponifying 
the  mixture  and  then  adding  potassium  per- 
manganate. (For  details  see  A.  J.  P.,  1889,  p. 
356.)  Grandval  and  Valser  (Chem.  News,  1890, 
p.  85 )  give  the  following  tests  for  linoleic  acid : 
If  a  thin  layer  of  the  fraudulent  oleic  acid  be 
placed  upon  a  slip  of  lead  scraped  quite  clean, 
and  some  pure  oleic  acid  be  put  upon  a  similar 
slip  of  lead  for  comparison,  the  next  day  the 
impure  acid  will  be  more  or  less  resinified, 
while  the  pure  acid  will  be  scarcely  altered.  If 
some  drops  of  oleic  acid  adulterated  with  lino- 
leic acid  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
soda  lye,  an  intense  yellow  color  will  be  pro- 
duced; pure  oleic  acid,  if  similarly  treated, 
will  merely  take  a  grayish  tint.  Commercially, 
oleic  acid  is  now  obtainable  by  the  recently 
described  process  of  decomposition  of  fatty  oils 
by  the  action  of  enzymes.  For  this  purpose, 
the  ferment  of  the  castor  oil  bean  has  proven 
most  efficient.  Connstein  has  described  the 
technical  application  of  this  process  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry  held  at  Berlin  in  1903. 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  537.)  For  a  paper  on  the  esterifi- 
cation  of  oleic  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  pan- 
creatic ferment,  by  H.  Pottevin,  see  P.  J.,  1904, 
492. 

Properties. — "A  yellowish  or  brownish-yel- 
low, oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  lard-like 
odor  and  taste;  becoming  darker  and  absorb- 


ing oxygen  on  exposure  to  air.  Specific  gravity: 
about  0.895  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloi-oform,  benzene, 
petroleum  benzin,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
When  cooled  to  about  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.),  Oleic 
Acid  becomes  semi-solid,  and  on  further  cooling, 
congeals  to  a  whitish,  solid  mass.  When  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  95°  C.  (203°  F.), 
decomposition  commences,  and  acrid  vapors  ai'e 
produced.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  com- 
pletely dissipated.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
Oleic  Acid  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction  upon  blue 
litmus  paper.  Equal  volumes  of  Oleic  Acid  and 
alcohol,  mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
should  yield  a  clear  solution  without  the  separa- 
tion of  any  oily  drops  (absence  of  fixed  oils). 
If  1  Gm.  of  Oleic  Acid  be  heated  with  20  Cc. 
of  alcohol,  and  2  drops  of  phenoLphthalein  T.S. 
be  added,  followed  by  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  4),  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  liquid  has  acquired  a  permanent  red  tint 
and  the  acid  is  saponified,  and  if  acetic  acid 
be  added  until  the  red  color  of  the  liquid  is 
just  discharged,  and  the  liquid  be  filtered,  then 
10  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  mixed  with  10  Cc.  of 
ether  should  not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly 
turbid  by  shaking  with  1  Cc.  of  lead  acetate 
T.S.  (absence  of  notable  quantities  of  palmitic 
and  stearic  acids)."  U.  S.  According  to 
Dieterich,  pure  oleic  acid  has  the  iodine  figure 
89.8  to  90.05  and  commercial  oleic  acid  65.03 
to  86.1S  (see  Part  III,  Iodine  Absorption 
Value  of  Fats  and  Oils,  Test  51 ;  also  Ph.  Post, 
1894,  436.) 

"At  40°  to  41°  F.  (4.5°  to  5°  C.)  it  becomes 
semi-solid,  melting  again  at  56°  to  60°  F.  (13.3° 
to  15.5°  C).  .  .  Dissolve  about  1  gramme  of  the 
Acid  in  15  to  20  times  its  volume  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.);  add  two  drops  of  sohition  of 
phenolphthalein  and,  drop  by  drop,  a  25  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
until  the  liquid  after  shaking  remains  slightly 
red  and  the  acid  is  completely  neutralized ;  then 
drop  in  diluted  acetic  acid  until,  after  shaking, 
the  red  tint  just  disappears;  filter  the  liquid, 
and  mix  about  10  cubic  centimetres  of  it  with 
an  equal  volume  of  Purified  Ether  and  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  a  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
lead  acetate;  only  a  slight  turbidity  should 
result  (absence  of  more  than  traces  of  stearic 
or  palmitic  acid)."  Br. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Oleic  acid,  CisH34 
Oa,  does  not  belong  to  the  "  fatty  acid  "  series, 
but  differs  from  the  corresponding  acid  of  that 
series,  stearic  acid,  C18H36O2,  by  having  two 
atoms  less  of  hydrogen.  It  belongs  to  a  series 
derived  by  oxidation  from  alcohols  which,  like 
ally!  alcohol,  C3H5OH,  have  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  less  than  the  normal  monatomic  alco- 
hols, like  propyl  alcohol,  C3H7OH.  The  alcohol 
from  which  oleic  acid  is  in  theory  derivable  is 
not,  however,  known.  Oleic  acid  is  monobasic, 
as  shown  in  the  formula  HC18H33O2. 

Uses. — Oleic  acid  is  used  chiefly  in  preparing 
the  oleates  and  in  ointments.  It  has,  however, 
been  administered  in  capsules  taken  on  first 
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rising  in  the  morning  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil  in  the  treatment  for  gallstones  (B.  T.,  1901). 

Dose,  seven  to  fifteen  grains  (0.45  to  1  Gm.]. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Ammonia?,  77.  8.; 
Oleatum  Atropinae,  U.  8.;  Oleatum  Cocainae,  U.  8; 
Oleatum  Hydragyri,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Oleatum  Qui- 
ninae,  77.  8.;  Oleatum  Veratrinae,  77.  8.;  Unguen- 
tum  Aconitinae,  Br.;  Unguentum  Atropinae,  Br.; 
Unguentum  Cocainae,  Br.;  Unguentum  Veratrinae, 
Br. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  phos-phor'i-cum) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  85  percent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  Orthophosphoric  Acid  [H3PO4  or 
PO(OH)s  =  97.29],  and  15  percent,  of  water. 
It  should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S.  "  A  liquid  containing  66.3  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  orthophosphate,  H3PO4,  with  33.7  per 
cent,  of  water.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treat- 
ing, with  water  and  nitric  acid,  the  residue  left 
after  burning  phosphorus  in  air."  Br. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Concentratutn,  Br.;  Concen- 
trated Phosphoric  Acid;  Acide  Phosphorique,  Fr.; 
Acidum  phosphoricum,  P.  Q.;  Phosphorsaure,  Q.; 
Acido  fosforico,  It.,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  and  8th  Rev.  phosphoric 
acids  are  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  1880;  it  is  now  85  per  cent.,  instead  of  50 
per  cent.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  has 
very  properly  abandoned  the  former  official 
process  for  this  acid;  it  is  more  profitably  and 
conveniently  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
such  precautions  and  safeguards  as  cannot  be 
easily  used  by  the  apothecary;  the  process  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  however,  will  be  found  upon 
page  77,  U.  S.  D.,  18th  edition. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  on  account 
of  its  small  bulk  and  its  great  convenience  to 
the  apothecary  for  preparing  the  diluted  acid. 
The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  no  longer  official, 
it  having  been  shown  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  it  of  sufficient  purity  to  be 
reliable.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1875,  pp.  666, 
672.)  The  present  syrupy  acid  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  every  way,  as  it  can  be  obtained 
of  undoubted  purity  and  strength,  and  by 
the  addition  of  water,  diluted  phosphoric  acid  of 
any  desired  strength  can  easily  be  produced 
from  it.  The  process  for  its  preparation  is  the 
well  known  one  of  oxidizing  phosphorus  by 
the  use  of  nitric  acid,  the  former  British  method 
not  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  except  in  the  absence 
of  the  use  of  hydrogen  sulphide  for  precipi- 
tating the  arsenical  compounds  usually  found 
in  phosphorus,  and  in  the  greater  strength  of 
the  finished  product.  The  British  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid  contains  66.3  per  cent,  of  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  U.  S.  phosphoric 
acid  now  contains  85  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  is  only  25  per  cent. 
Phosphorus  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
nitric  acid,  any  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  all  the 


lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  being  driven  off  by  heat. 
Strong  nitric  acid  acts  too  energetically  on  phos- 
phorus, producing  explosion  and  rapid  combus- 
tion, but  when  diluted,  as  in  the  processes  above 
referred  to,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  slowly,  and 
it  is  even  desirable  to  aid  the  operation  with 
a  gentle  heat.  Along  with  the  nitrous  fumes, 
a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  nitric  acid  also 
rises  in  vapor,  which,  in  the  former  British 
process,  to  prevent  loss,  is  collected  by  means  of 
a  distillatory  apparatus  and  returned  to  the 
retort.  In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  the  same 
result  was  effected  by  placing  over  the  liquid 
in  the  capsule  a  glass  funnel,  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  which  the  acid  was  condensed,  and 
returned  of  itself  into  the  capsule  so  as  eon-  I 
siderably  to  simplify  the  operation.  This  I 
modification  was  oi'iginally  suggested  by  Geo.  I 
W.  Andrews  of  Baltimore,  who,  however,  I 
inverted  a  dish  over  the  materials,  the  sug-  I 
gestion  of  the  funnel  being  due  to  Procter.  I 
The  operation  was  continued  till  the  whole 
of  the  phosphorus  was  converted  into  phos- 
phoric acid  and  dissolved;  the  liquid  having 
been  deprived  of  any  remaining  acid,  and 
reduced  to  a  certain  weight  by  concentration, 
the  process  was  completed  by  adding  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  water,  so  that  an  acid  of 
definite  strength  was  obtained.  C.  L.  Diehl 
found,  in  carrying  this  process  into  effect,  that 
the  glass  funnel  covering  the  capsule  almost 
always  breaks  through  the  violence  of  the  reac- 
tion, thus  causing  loss  of  phosphorus,  besides 
annoyance  to  the  operator.  He  therefore  prefers 
using  a  French  tubulated  glass  retort,  and  this 
suggestion  was  adopted  in  the  process  for  Phos- 
phoric Acid  (U.  S.  P.  1880).  {A.  J.  P.,  1867, 
p.  138.) 

Markoe  {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1875,  p.  677) 
proposed  a  method  for  making  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  particularly  adapted  for  making  large 
quantities,  yet  works  well  in  a  smaller  way. 
Into  a  flask  (or  stone  jar)  having  double  the 
capacity  of  the  materials  used,  12  troyounees 
of  water,  2  troyounees  of  phosphorus,  and 
10  grains  of  iodine  are  placed,  then  40  grains  of 
bromine  are  cautiously  dropped  in;  when  the 
reaction  has  ceased,  12  troyounees  of  nitric 
acid  are  added;  a  glass  funnel  is  adjusted  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  a  smaller  inverted 
funnel  set  inside  of  it;  the  apparatus  is  placed  . 
in  a  stoneware  dish,  and  surrounded  with  cold 
water  or  ice;  the  reaction  takes  place  slowly 
and  regularly.  In  about  24  hours,  if  all  the 
phosphorus  be  not  acted  upon,  heat  may  be 
applied  until  it  disappears,  and  the  excess  of 
bromine,  iodine,  and  nitric  acid  is  driven  off. 
The  acid  may  then  be  diluted  to  the  desired 
specific  gravity.  J.  U.  Lloyd  (N.B.,  July,  1880) 
suggests  the  use  of  pure  alcohol  to  unite  with 
the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  ether,  which 
is  more  volatile  and  more  easily  driven  off. 
Markoe  added  a  small  quantity  of  pure  oxalic 
acid,  and  heated  the  mixture  to  300°  F. ;  at  this  , 
temperature  it  is  asserted  that  all  the  oxalic  acid  . 
splits  into  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 
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Nicolas  prepares  a  pure  phosphoric  acid  by 
adding  a  known  quantity  of  pure  calcium  phos- 
phate gradually  to  a  slight  excess  of  pure 
diluted  hydrofluoric  acid  contained  in  a  lead  or 
platinum  vessel,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred 
after  each  addition.  An  energetic  action  takes 
place.  When  all  the  calcium  phosphate  has 
been  added,  the  temperature  is  still  maintained 
for  a  time  to  complete  the  reaction.  The  cal- 
cium fluoride  is  then  filtered  off  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated.  As  the  solution  becomes  viscid, 
the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  all  passes  off 
by  evaporation.  A  syrup  containing  from  60  to 
70  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  can  be  thus 
obtained.  Warren  suggests  a  method  for  pre- 
paring phosphoric  acid  in  a  pure  state,  which 
consists  in  introducing  sodium  or  other  soluble 
phosphate  into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
washing  the  insoluble  copper  phosphate  formed, 
and  dissolving  in  solution  of  phosphoric  acid, 
then  electrolyzing  the  mixture.  A  pure  and  very 
dense  copper  is  said  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1.75  is  obtained.    (Chem.  News,  lxviii.  66.) 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  among 
pharmacists  by  the  fact  that  diluted  phosphoric 
acid  frequently  produces  a  white  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  ferric  salts.  An  examination 
proved  that  this  occurred  when  the  glacial  acid 
is  used,  or  when  high  heat  had  been  employed 
in  the  concentration.  Experiments  conducted 
by  Louis  Dohme  and  Remington  indicated  that 
the  precipitation  resulted  from  the  presence  of 
pyrophosphoric  acid.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1874, 
431,  511;  1875,  663,  670,  667.)  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  driving  off  all  the 
nitric  acid,  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  the 
temperature  became  so  elevated  as  to  reconvert 
some  of  the  tribasic  acid  to  the  bibasic  form. 
This  occurred  slightly  at  148.8°  C.  (300°  F.), 
but  to  a  much  greater  extent  between  176.6° 
C.  (350°  F.)  and  204.4°  C.  (400°  F.).  The 
diluted  acid,  made  from  phosphorus,  can  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  of  232.2°  C.  (450° 
F.),  and  will  then  only  produce  a  slight  cloud 
with  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  but  if  diluted, 
when  cool,  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  cold 
water,  which  causes  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature,  it  forms  a  clear  solution.  The 
same  acid  evaporated,  heated  to  redness, 
allowed  to  congeal,  and  then  dissolved  in  water, 
precipitated  the  iron  solution.  The  addition  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  sodium  pyrophosphate  to 
the  same  diluted  acid  made  a  preparation  which 
in  all  respects  resembled  that  made  from  the 
glacial  acid,  thus  giving  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  this  contamination  was  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  the  two  preparations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  red  phosphorus 
might  be  substituted  for  common  phosphorus, 
as  producing  the  same  results,  with  less  danger 
of  explosion ;  but  the  official  process,  when  care- 
fully followed  in  reference  to  due  dilution  and 
a  moderate  heat,  is  not  dangerous. 

Lyons's  table  (pages  60  and  61),  now  incor- 
porated in  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.,  exhibits 


the  quantity  of  orthophosphoric  acid  contained 
in  solutions  of  different  densities  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F.)  and  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

Properties. — "A  colorless  liquid  of  a  syrupy 
consistence,  without  odor,  and  having  a  strongly 
acid  taste.  Specific  gravity :  about  1.707  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).  Miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with 
water  or  alcohol.  When  heated,  the  liquid  loses 
water;  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  it  gradually  begins 
to  change  to  pyrophosphoric  acid.  At  a  still 
higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  rneta- 
phosphoric  acid,  which  volatilizes  in  dense 
fumes,  or,  on  cooling,  forms  a  transparent  mass 
of  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  The  Acid,  even 
when  largely  diluted,  has  an  acid  reaction  upon 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  a  small  portion  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  be  supersaturated  with  ammonia 
water,  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  T.S. 
(or  of  magnesia  mixture)  produces  a  white, 
crystalline  preci}3itate.  If  this  precipitate  be 
collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic 
acid,  the  solution  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (distinction  from  meta- 
phosphoric  or  pyrophosphoric  acid).  If  a  crys- 
tal of  ferrous  sulphate  be  dropped  into  a  cooled 
mixture  of  1  Cc,  each,  of  Phosphoric  Acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  no  brown  or  brown- 
ish-black color  should  appear  around  the  crys- 
tal (absence  of  nitric  acid).  If  1  Cc.  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  be  diluted  with  5  Cc.  of  water,  and 
the  liquid  gently  warmed,  it  should  not  be  black- 
ened upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  T.S.,  or  rendered  turbid  by  mercuric 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  phosphorous  acid). 
If  Phosphoric  Acid  be  diluted  with  water  (1 
in  10),  5  Cc.  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17).  Upon  adding  to  1  Cc.  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  a  mixture  of  3  Cc.  of  alcohol  and  1  Cc. 
of  ether,  no  turbidity  should  appear  (absence 
of  phosphates) .  If  Phosphoric  Acid  be  diluted 
with  water  (1  in  20),  10  Cc.  should  not  respond 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121.)  After  diluting  a 
portion  of  the  Acid  with  5  volumes  of  water, 
no  precipitate  should  be  produced,  in  separate 
portions  of  the  liquid,  by  barium  chloride  T.S. 
(absence  of  sulphuric  acid),  or  by  silver  nitrate 
T.S.  (absence  of  hydrochloric  acid)  ;  or  when 
dropped  into  albumin  T.S.  (absence  of  rneta- 
phosphoric  acid) ;  nor  should  any  precipitate 
be  formed,  even  after  several  hours,  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  official  tinc- 
ture of  ferric  chloride  (absence  of  ijyrophos- 
phoric  and  metaphosphoric  acids).  If  10  Gm. 
of  Phosphoric  Acid  be  diluted  to  measure  100 
Cc,  then  9.73  Cc.  of  this  solution,  when  diluted 
with  10  Cc.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  should  require  17  Cc.  of 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutral- 
ization (each  Cc.  corresponding  to  5  percent, 
of  absolute  Phosphoric  Acid),  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."   U.  S. 

"  Evaporated,  it  leaves  a  residue  which 
melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  when  cold  forms  a 
glass-like  mass.    The  Acid  yields,  when  neu- 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Phosphoric  Acid.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 


Per  cent, 
phosphoric 
acid. 

Specific 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

Gravity. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

rVn*Tpp  t  i  ati  nf 

-    specific  gravity 
for  1  C  * 

Fractional 
per  cent.'1 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent.  »= 
0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

i 

1.0056 

1.0056 

0.00017 

0.018 

0.21 

0.048 

2 

l.Ullo 

1  AIIQ 

1  .VI  lo 

a  aaai  i 
U.UUU1  i 

o  m  ft 

U.4ii 

A  A/1  Q 

3 

1.0169 

1.0170 

0.00018 

0.018 

0.63 

0.048 

4 

1.0225 

1 .0226 

0.00019 

0.018 

0.84 

0.048 

5 

1.0281 

1.0283 

0.00020 

0.018 

1.05 

0.045 

C 

1.0338 

1.0340 

0.00020 

0.018 

1.27 

0.045 

7 

A  AAHOI 

ll.UUU.il 

A  A17 

1   A  A 

i.4y 

A  A  i  K 
U.U40 

8 

1.0453 

1.0457 

0.00022 

0.017 

1.71 

0.043 

9 

1.0512 

1.0517 

0.00022 

0.017 

1.94 

0.043 

10 

1.0572 

1.0577 

0.00023 

0.017 

2.17 

0.043 

11 

1.0632 

1.0637 

0.00024 

0.017 

2.40 

0.043 

12 

1  AAGO 

i  .uoy^ 

1  AACft 
l.U0l7O 

A  AAAOf^ 

U.Ulo 

z.oo 

A  A  A  Q 

U.U4i 

13 

1.0753 

1.0759 

0.00025 

0.016 

2.86 

0.042 

14 

1.0814 

1.0821 

0.00026 

0.016 

3.10 

0.042 

15 

1.0875 

1.0883 

0.00027 

0.016 

3.34 

0.042 

16 

1.0937 

1.0945 

0.00028 

0.016 

3.58 

0.040 

17 

i  aaaa 

l.uyyy 

1.1  UUo 

u.uuuzy 

f\  fit  A 

O.O6 

n  a  1  a 

U.U4U 

18 

1.1062 

1.1072 

0.00030 

0.016 

4.08 

0.040 

19 

1.1125 

1.1136 

0.00031 

0.016 

4.33 

0.038 

20 

1.1189 

1.1201 

0.00032 

0.015 

4.59 

0.040 

21 

1.1254 

1.1266 

0.00033 

0.015 

4.84 

0.038 

22 

Hoi  9 

LiodZ 

0.UUU34 

A  A1  ^ 

U.UlO 

C  1A 

O.IU 

fi  AQ7 

23 

1.1385 

1.1399 

0.00034 

0.015 

5.37 

0.038 

24 

1.1452 

1.1467 

0.00035 

0.015 

5.63 

0.037 

25 

1.1519 

1.1535 

0.00036 

0.014 

5.90 

0.037 

26 

1.1588 

1.1604 

0.00037 

0.014 

6.17 

0.036 

27 

l.loo7 

1.1074 

0.U0037 

A  A1  A 
U.U14 

o.4o 

A  AQA 

U.UoO 

28 

1.1727 

1.1745 

0.00038 

0.014 

6.73 

0.036 

29 

1.1799 

1.1817 

0.00039 

0.014 

7.01 

0.034 

30 

1.1871 

1.1889 

0.00040 

0.014 

7.30 

0.034 

31 

1.1943 

1.1962 

0.00040 

0.014 

7.59 

0.034. 

32 

1   OA1  K 

1.2U15 

IMvoo 

A  AAA  1 1 

0.U0041 

A  A1  ,1 

U.U14 

7.80 

yJ.Voo 

33 

1.2088 

1.2109 

0.00042 

0.014 

8.18 

0.033 

34 

1.2162 

1.2184 

0.00042 

0.013 

8.48 

0.033 

35 

1.2237 

1.2260 

0.00043 

0.013 

8.78 

0.033 

36 

1.2313 

1.2336 

0.00044 

0.013 

9.08 

0.032 

37 

1.2389 

1.2412 

0.00044 

A  A1  O 

U.U13 

A  OA 

y.3y 

fi  «^Q1 

38 

1.2465 

L.2489 

0.00045 

0.013 

9.71 

0.032 

39 

1.2542 

1.2567 

0.00046 

0.013 

10.02 

0.032 

40 

1.2620 

1.2645 

0.00047 

0.013 

10.34 

0.030 

41 

1.2698 

1.2724 

0.00047 

0.013 

10.67 

0.030 

42 

1 .2778 

1.2804 

A  AAA  4  O 

0.00048 

0.013 

11.00 

U.UoU 

43 

1.2858 

1.2885 

0.00049 

0.012 

11.33 

0.029 

44 

1.2940 

1.2967 

0.00049 

0.012 

11.67 

0.029 

45 

1.3023 

1.3050 

0.00050 

0.012 

12.01 

0.029 

46 

1.3106 

1.3134 

0.00051 

0.012 

12.35 

0.029 

47 

1.3190 

1.3219 

0.00052 

0.012 

12.70 

0.028 

48 

1.3276 

1.3305 

0.00052 

0.012 

13.06 

0.028 

49 

1.3362 

1.3392 

0.00053 

0.011 

13.42 

0.028 

50 

1 .3449 

1.3479 

0.00054 

0.011 

13.78 

0.027 

51 

1.3537 

1.3568 

0.00055 

0.011 

14.15 

0.027 

52 

1.3626 

1.3658 

0.00055 

0.011 

14.52 

0.026 

53 

1.3716 

1.3748 

0.00056 

0.011 

14.90 

0.026 

54 

1.3807 

1.3840 

0.00057 

0.011 

15.28 

0.026 

55 

1.3898 

1 .3932 

0.00058 

0.011 

15.66 

0.025 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Phosphoric  Acid.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 

(Continued.) 


r  *  i  v_.tr  ii  v. 

phosphoric 
acid. 

Specific 

26°  C. 
25°  C. 

gravity. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.i 

Fractional 
per  cent. 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires, 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

* 

56 

1.3991 

1.4026 

0.00058 

0.011 

16.06 

0.026 

U  1 

1.4085 

1 .4120 

fi  0  1  1 

16.45 

0  09^ 

uo 

1.4180 

1.4215 

o  0006O 

o  oi  n 

16.85 

0  0*>4 

59 

1.4276 

1.4312 

0  00060 

o  mo 

17.26 

0  094 

60 

1.4373 

1.4409 

fl  0(106 1 

0  010 

17.67 

(1  0-,4 

61 

1.4471 

1.4508 

0.00062 

0.010 

18.09 

0.024 

62 

1.4570 

1.4607 

0  0006 '-! 

U.WV7UU 

0  01 0 

18.51 

0  093 

fi3 

1.4669 

1.4706 

0  00064 

o  mn 

18  Q4 

0  OOQ 

64 

u^ 

1.4768 

1.4807 

0  0006 S 

n  nin 

19.37 

0  0°3 

6^ 

1.4868 

1.4908 

0  00066 

o  m  n 

19.80 

0  0'>3 

66 

1.4970 

1.5010 

0.00067 

0.010 

20.24 

0.022 

1.5072 

1.5113 

0  00067 

O  01  0 

20.69 

0.022 

68 

1.5175 

1.5217 

0  0006S 

0  010 

21.14 

0  09^ 

fiQ 

1.5280 

0  0006Q 

0  00Q 

21.60 

0  091 

1.5386 

1.5429 

0  00070 

n  oon 

22.07 

0  0°1 

71 

1.5493 

1.5536 

0.00071 

0.009 

22.54 

0.021 

79 

1.5600 

1  F>644 

0  000 7 9 

0  00Q 

93  01 

0  091 

73 

1.5708 

l.O  1  oo 

0  000 7 9 

0  000 

23.49 

0  000 

7a. 

X  .UO  X  I 

1  "iftfi^ 

X  .UOU^ 

0  00073 

0  000 

0  090 

7<i 

1  *iQ97 

X  .U<7  1 

0  00074 

O  OOQ 

'>4  47 

n  n9n 

76 

1.6038 

1.6083 

0.00073 

0.009 

24.97 

0.020 

77 

1.6149 

1.6193 

0.00072 

0.009 

25.48 

0.020 

78 

1.6261 

1.6304 

0.00072 

0.009 

25.99 

0.020 

79 

1.6374 

1.6416 

0.00071 

0.009 

26.50 

0.019 

80 

1.6488 

1.6529 

0.00070 

0.009 

27.02 

0.019 

81 

1.6602 

1.6642 

0.00070 

0.009 

27.55 

0.019 

82 

1.6717 

1.6756 

0.000611 

0.009 

28.09 

0.019 

83 

1.6832 

1.6871 

0.00069 

0.009 

28.63 

0.019 

84 

1.6948 

1.6986 

0.00068 

0.009 

29.17 

0.018 

85 

1.7065 

1.7102 

0.00068 

29.72 

1  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  below,  25°  C. 

2  Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 

Note.— To  find  the  per  cent,  of  P206,  multiply  the  per  cent,  of  H3P04  by  0.7243.  To  find  the  per  cent,  of  P04,  multiply  the 
per  cent,  of  H3P04  by  0.90916. 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  H3P04  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  per  cent,  of  H3P04. 

To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  Phosphoric  Acid,  multiply  the  "normality  "  by  3.365.  For  the  volume  per  cent,  of 
official  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality"  by  46.08. 


tralized,  the  reactions  characteristic  of  phos- 
phates. Specific  gravity  1.5.  Each  gramme 
of  it  mixed  with  2.5  grammes  of  Lead  Oxide 
in  fine  powder  should  leave  on  evaporation  a 
residue  which,  after  it  has  been  heated  to  dull 
redness,  weighs  2.98  grammes.  It  should  yield, 
when  diluted  with  water,  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium, 
calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  chlo- 
rides, or  nitrates,  and  only  slight  traces  of 
iron  or  sulphates.  Diluted,  with  five  or  six 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  solution  of  albumen  (absence  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid),  nor  on  adding  Tincture  of  Ferric 
Chloride  and  setting  the  mixture  aside  for 
several  hours  (absence  of  metaphosphoric  and 
pyrophosphoric  acids).     Diluted  with  water 


and  the  mixture  set  aside,  no  precipitate  occurs 
(absence  of  silica).  Diluted  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  test-solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  heated,  no  precipitate  is  formed 
(absence  of  phosphorous  acid)."  Br. 

Uses. — This  acid  is  used  in  making  phos- 
phates and  lactophosphates.  It  has  the  same 
medicinal  properties  and  uses  as  the  diluted 
Phosphoric  Acid  (see  p.  62). 

Dose,  two  to  five  minims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum, 
V.  8.,  Br.;  Elixir  Ferri,  Quininae  et  Strychninae 
Phosphatum,  U.  8.;  Glyceritum  Ferri,  Quininae  et 
Strychninae  Phosphatum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Calcii 
Lactophosphatis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri  Phos- 
phatis,  Br. ;  Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis  cum 
Quinina  et  Strychnina,  Br. 
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Acidum  Phosphoricum  Glaciale. —  (Glacial 
Phosphoric  Acid;  Metaphosphoric  Acid;  Mono- 
basic Phosphoric  Acid;  Monohydrated  Phos- 
phoric Acid;  Acide  phosphorique  glacial,  Fr.; 
Glasige  Phosphor  same,  G.)  Formula  HPO3; 
mol.  wt.  79.41. — Phosphoric  oxide  consists  of  two 
atoms  of  phosphorus  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen, 
P2O5,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  constituents,  which  takes  place 
when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  perfectly  dry 
oxygen  gas.  Thus  procured,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  white  amorphous  powder,  extremely  deli- 
quescent, volatilizable  at  a  red  heat,  and  assum- 
ing, when  it  cools  after  fusion,  a  vitreous 
appearance.  The  classic  researches  of  Graham 
first  established  clearly  the  character  of  the 
several  varieties  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  may 
be  considered  as  derived  from  this  oxide. 

When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  or  when  phosphoric  oxide  is  boiled 
with  water,  the  oxide  takes  up  three  molecules 
of  water,  and  yields  tribasic  or  ordinary  phos- 
phoric acid  according  to  the  reaction : 

P2O5  +  3H2O  =  H6P2OB  or  (H3P04)2_ 
If  this  acid  be  heated  for  a  considerable  time 
to  215°  C.  (419°  F.),  the  two  molecules  lose  one 
moL  of  water  and  yield  pyrophosphoric  acid,  a 
tetrabasic  variety,  according  to  the  reaction : 

H6P2O8  —  H2O  =  H4P2O7 
Lastly,  at  a  red  heat  the  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid  is  converted  into  metaphosphoric  acid,  a 
monobasic  variety,  according  to  the  reaction : 

H3P04—  EbO^HPOs 

This  last  variety  may  also  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  oxide  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  water, 
when  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water: 
P2O5  +  H2O  ==  H2P2O6  or  (HP03)S 
An  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  three  acids, 
heated  so  long  as  water  escapes,  yields  the 
monobasic  or  metaphosphoric  acid;  and  as, 
upon  cooling,  it  becomes  a  transparent  ice-like 
solid,  it  has  received  in  this  state  the  name  of 
glacial  phosphoric  acid.  Conversely,  this  mono- 
basic acid  is  slowly  transformed,  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  more  rapidly  if  the  solution  is 
heated,  into  the  tribasic  form.  John  M.  Maisch 
ascertained  that  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  solu- 
tion '<f  the  monobasic  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  caused  the  change  from  the  monobasic 
to  the  tribasic  form,  i.e.,  to  the  common  phos- 
phoric acid,  without  the  intermediate  pro- 
duction of  the  tetrabasic  variety.  Pyrophos- 
phorous  Acid,  H4P2O5,  has  been  obtained  by 
V.  Auger  in  the  form  of  colorless  needles, 
melting  at  38°  C.  (100.4°  P.).  (C.  R.  A.  S., 
136,  814.) 

Tests. — The  three  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  are 
distinguishable  by  peculiar  reactions.  Thus,  the 
monobasic  is  characterized  by  coagulating  albu- 
min, and  giving  white,  gelatinous,  uncrystal- 
lizable  precipitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
barium,  lime,  and  silver;  the  tetrabasic  does 
not  coagulate  albumin,  and,  though  it  causes  a 
white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  must  first 
be  neutralized;  the  tribasic  does  not  coagulate 
albumin,  and,  until  neutralized,  does  not  pre- 


cipitate silver  nitrate,  but  after  neutralization 
throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  phos- 
phate. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  most  advanta- 
geously obtained  from  calcined  bones,  by  first 
treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  pro- 
duces an  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  and  soluble 
acid  phosphate;  then  dissolving  out  the  latter 
salt,  and  saturating  it  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate, which  generates  ammonium  phosphate  in 
solution;  and,  finally,  obtaining  the  ammonium 
phosphate  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  then 
igniting  it  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  ammonia 
and  all  the  water  except  the  one  molecule  needed 
for  the  formation  of  metaphosphoric  acid  are 
driven  off,  and  the  glacial  acid  remains. 

Properties. — Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white,  uncrystallizable,  fusible 
solid;  inodorous,  very  sour  to  the  taste,  slowly 
deliquescent,  slowly  soluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  also  in  alcohol.  Its  formula  is  HPO3, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  11.2  per  cent,  of  water  in 
combination  with  88.8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
oxide.  It  is  characterized  by  producing  white 
gelatinous  precipitates  with  albumin,  and  with 
the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  barium,  and  silver; 
and  the  precipitate  produced  with  the  barium 
chloride  is  readily  redissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  acid.  This  form  of  acid  results  when  the 
oxide,  produced  by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry 
oxygen  gas,  is  introduced  into  cold  water. 

Impurities. — Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  sel- 
dom prepared  in  this  country.  That  found  in 
commerce  is  almost  all  imported,  and  chiefly 
from  Germany.  It  is  often  more  or  less 
impure,  containing  (as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Maisch),  silica  and  calcium  and 
magnesium  phosphates,  which  are  precipitated 
from  a  neutralized  solution  of  the  acid  by 
ammonia.  In  one  instance  8  per  cent,  of  these 
impurities  was  found,  but  in  some  others  little 
or  none.  Maisch  never  found  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  rarely;  and, 
though  the  presence  of  ammonia  might  be  sus- 
pected from  the  source  whence  the  acid  is 
obtained,  he  did  not  detect  it.  (A.  J.  P.,  I860,  p. 
194.)  The  chief  impurity,  however,  is  soda, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Brescius,  Reming- 
ton, Dohme,  Prescott,  and  others  (see  Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1875,  666,  672) ;  the  acid  has  been 
found  to  contain  occasionally  as  much  as  60 
per  cent,  of  sodium  metaphosphate,  and  rarely 
less  than  55  per  cent.  (N.  B.,  Feb.  1879). 
Hodgkin  (P.  J.,  1891,  p.  217)  examined  eight 
samples  of  German  and  English  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  found  in  them,  respectively, 
the  following  proportions  of  absolute  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid:  92.8,  91.5,  90.8,  85.4,  84.4. 
83.8,  80.1,  and  78.1  per  cent.  In  consequence  of 
its  deliquescence  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  a 
portion  of  the  monobasic  acid  passes  into  the 
tribasic  state.  This  may  be  detected,  if  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  by  its  giving  a  yellowish 
colored  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  The 
U.  S.  P.  1870  directed  that  the  acid,  in  aqueous 
solution,  should  yield  no  precipitate  with  hydro- 
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gen  sulphide,  showing  the  absence  of  metals; 
should  cause  a  white  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid;  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  should  cause  only  a  slight 
turbidity,  proving  the  almost  total  absence  of 
earthy  salts;  and  should  yield  no  ammonia  when 
treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  excess. 
Should  the  presence  of  arsenic  be  ascertained  by 
the  tests  for  that  metal,  it  may  be  separated  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  convert 
the  arsenic  into  its  very  volatile  chloride,  which 
would  escape  with  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  P.  1860  as  affording  a  convenient 
method  of  preparing  the  medicinal  acid,  but, 
owing  to  its  unreliability,  was  very  properly  dis- 
missed ;  38£  grains,  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of 
water,  form  a  solution  about  equal  in  strength 
to  the  diluted  acid  of  U.  S.  P.  1860. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

(ac'j-duni  phos-ph5r'i-cum  di-lu'tum) 

"  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  should  contain  10 
i  percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  Orthophos- 
jphoric  Acid  [HaPO*  or  PO( 0H)3  =  97.29], 
and  90  percent,  of  water."  U.  S.  "A  liquid 
containing,  by  weight,  13.8  parts  of  hydrogen 
orthophosphate,  HsPCk,  and  86.2  parts  of 
water."  Br. 

Acide  phosphorique  medicinal,  Fr.;  Verdiinnte 
Pnosphorsaure.  O. 

*  "  Phosphoric  Acid,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Distilled  Water, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  26  ounces 
av.,  199  grains],  to  make  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  grammes  [or  29  ounces  av.,  430  grains]. 
Mix  them.  Keep  the  product  in  glass-stop- 
pered bottles."    U.  S. 

"  Concentrated  Phosphoric  Acid,  3  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  4.5  ounces,  or  150  cubic 
centimetres  or  225  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Dilute  the  Concentrated 
Phosphoric  Acid  with  sufficient  Distilled  Water 
to  form,  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid."  Br. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  Pharmaco- 
poeias diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  made  by 
simple  dilution  of  the  stronger  acid,  and  that 
the  older  method  of  dissolving  the  glacial  acid 
has  been  very  properly  abandoned.  (See  Aci- 
dum Phosphoricum,  Glaciale,  p.  62.)  The  official 
diluted  acid  is  weaker  than  the  British,  the  U. 
S.  P.  acid  containing  10  per  cent,  of  orthophos- 
phoric  acid,  while  the  British  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  P2O5,  which  cor- 
responds to  about  14  (13.8)  per  cent,  of  ortho- 
phosphoric  -acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
British  acid  is  1.08,  and  "  each  gramrue  of  it 


mixed  with  0.5  gramme  of  Lead  Oxide  in  fine 
powder  should  leave  on  evaporation  a  residue 
which  after  it  has  been  heated  to  dull  redness 
weighs  0.6  gramme."  Br. 

Properties. — Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  a 
colorless,  inodorous,  sour  liquid,  acting  strongly 
on  litmus,  and  possessing  powerful  acid  prop- 
erties, although  when  evaporated  so  as  to  be- 
come dense,  it  is  not  corrosive  like  the  other 
mineral  acids.  Neubauer  found  that  the  strong 
acid,  when  pure  and  warm,  was  capable  of 
dissolving  calcium  oxalate.  Diluted  Phosphoric 
Acid  is  officially  described  as  follows :  "  Specific 
gravity:  about  1.057  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It 
corresponds  in  chemical  properties  and  should 
conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given  under 
Acidum  Phosphoricum.  If  4.87  Gm.  of  Diluted 
Phosphoric  Acid  be  diluted  with  5  Cc.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  it 
should  require  10  Cc.  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutralization  (each  Cc. 
corresponding  to  1  percent,  of  absolute  Phos- 
phoric Acid),  phenolphthalein  T.S.  being  used 
as  indicator."  U.  S.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
one-tenth  of  phosphorous  acid  would  render  the 
diluted  acid  dangerous  to  life;  but  experiments 
go  far  to  show  that  this  was  an  erroneous 
opinion,  as  half  a  drachm  of  that  acid  given 
to  a  dog  produced  no  obvious  poisonous  effect. 
( See  A.  J.  P.,  1858,  p.  359.)  Phosphorous  acid 
may  be  detected  by  testing  the  medicinal  acid 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
will  be  converted  into  calomel  if  this  impurity 
be  present. 

Old  diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  very  apt  to 
contain  microscopic  plants.  The  presence  of 
traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  prevent 
their  formation.  (Rother,  D.  C,  1886,  p.  99; 
L.  E.  Sayre,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1885;  Samuel  G. 
Ade,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1884.) 

Uses — Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  deemed 
tonic  and  refrigerant.  It  is  free  from  astrin- 
gency,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  remedy  in 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Various  properties 
have  been  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  allaying  pain 
and  spasm,  strengthening  the  sexual  organs,  pre- 
venting the  morbid  secretion  of  bony  matter,  and 
correcting  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine.  The 
last  two  properties  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
its  power  of  dissolving  calcium  phosphate. 
Diluted  phosphoric  acid  has  been  recommended 
for  use  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  diabetes, 
and  leucorrhcea  when  the  secreted  fluid  is 
thin  and  acrid;  it  has  also  been  used  with 
asserted  good  results  in  the  treatment  of 
low  fevers,  but  probably  has  no  action  upon 
the  system  other  than  that  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs,  although  A.  Judson  (Ann.  Ther., 
1871  and  1872,  p.  152)  asserts  that  in  doses  of 
one  to  three  drachms  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in- 
creasing the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  causing  headache  and  cerebral  confusion, — 
effects  which  may  be  the  result  of  gastric 
irritation. 

Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(1.3  to  3.75  Cc),  largely  diluted. 
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ACIDUM  SALICYLICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SALICYLIC  ACID 

(ac'j-dum  sal-i-cyrj-cum) 

HC7H503=  137.01 

"A  monobasic  organic  acid  [C6H4(0H)C00H 
1  :  2],  existing  naturally  in  combination  in 
various  plants,  but  generally  prepared  syntheti- 
cally from  phenol."  U.  S.  "A  crystalline  acid, 
C6H4.OH.COOH,  obtained  from  natural  sali- 
cylates such  as  the  oils  of  wintergreen  (Gaul- 
theria  procumbens,  Linn.)  and  sweet-birch 
(Betula  lenta,  Linn.),  or  by  the  interaction  of 
sodium  carbolate  and  carbonic  anhydride."  Br. 

Ortho-oxybenzoic  Acid ;  Acidum  Spiricum ;  Acide 
salicylique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Acidum  salicylicum,  P.  O. ; 
Salicylsaure,  Spirsaure,  Salicoylsaure,  Spiroylsaure, 
G. ;  Acido  salicilico,  It.,  Sp. 

In  1834  salicyl  aldehyde  (salicylous  acid) 
was  discovered  by  Pagenstecker  in  the  flowers  of 
Spircea  Ulmaria,  L.  In  1837,  Piria  and  Ettling 
found  that  by  oxidizing  agents  salicyl  aldehyde 
was  converted  into  a  new  body,  salicylic  acid, 
and  in  1839,  Lowig  and  Weidmann  derived  the 
latter  principle  directly  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Spircea  Ulmaria,  L.  Shortly  afterwards  Procter 
{A.  J.  P.,  1843;  Aug.  1875)  discovered  that 
the  acid  could  be  procured  from  the  oil  of 
wintergreen  (Gaultheria  procumbens) ,  which  is 
now  known  to  contain  fully  90  per  cent,  of 
methyl  salicylate.  Methyl  salicylate  is  indeed 
obtainable  by  distillation  from  very  many  plants, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  never  exists 
already  formed  in  the  plant,  but  is  produced 
during  the  process  of  distillation.  (See  Betula 
lenta,  Part  II.)  When  potassium  hydroxide  is 
added  to  methyl  salicylate,  a  new  salt  is  formed, 
from  which  the  acid  is  readily  obtained  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Notwithstanding 
the  discovery  of  this  fact,  and  also  the  inven- 
tion of  still  another  process  of  manufacture  by 
Ettling  in  1845,  salicylic  acid  remained  so 
expensive  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  arts  until 
Kolbe  and  Lautemann  discovered  that  it  could 
be  prepared  by  uniting  phenol  with  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  instrumentality  of  sodium. 
The  article  now  began  to  attract  some  atten- 
tion, but  remained  beyond  the  reach  of  general 
use  until  Kolbe,  by  continuing  his  researches, 
succeeded,  in  1874,  in  producing  it  at  a  moder- 
ate cost  (/.  Pr.  Chem.,  July,  1874).  Traphagen 
and  Burke  found  salicylic  acid  to  be  a  natural 
constituent  of  many  f raits,  as  follows :  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
plums,  black  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
crab  apples,  apples,  and  oranges.  (J.  Am.  C. 
S.,  1903,  242.) 

Preparation. — While  salicylic  acid  may  be 
prepared  from  salicin  by  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  or  from  oil  of  wintergreen  by 
saponification  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, practically  it  is  now  obtained,  according 
to  Kolbe's  patent,  by  treating  sodium  phenol 
(or  carbolate)  with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  For 
this  purpose,  the  most  concentrated  caustic 
soda  solution  is  evaporated  with  the  corre- 


sponding amount  of  phenol  to  a  dry  powder, 
which  is  then  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.), 
while  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  gas  is 
passed  over  it.  The  temperature  is  gradually 
raised  to  180°  C.  (356°  F.),  increased  to  220° 
C.  (428°  F.)  as  soon  as  phenol  distils  over, 
and  finally  raised  to  250°  C.  (482°  F.),  until 
no  more  phenol  distils.  In  the  retort,  the  half 
of  the  phenol  used  remains  as  basic  sodium  sali- 
cylate, while  the  other  half  has  distilled  over  un- 
changed.   The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

2CeH50Na  +  C02  = 

CeHsOH  -f  C6H4(0Na)C00Na 

The  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in 
water,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
salicylic  acid  filtered  off,  washed,  and  crystal- 
lized out  of  hot  water,  or  purified  by  sublima- 
tion in  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  P. 
W.  Hofmann  subsequently  patented  a  process 
whereby  distillation  with  superheated  steam, 
with  its  attendant  loss,  is  obviated;  to  the  crude 
solution  is  added  stannous  chloride,  which  pre- 
cipitates a  dark  mass  containing  the  impurities, 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  then  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  crystals  of 
salicylic  acid  purified  by  washing  and  the  use 
of  centrifugals.  {Ph.  Centralh.,  1892,  412.) 
An  important  improvement  was  subsequently 
made  in  Kolbe's  process  whereby  all,  instead 
of  only  half,  of  the  phenol-sodium  is  con- 
verted into  salicylate.  R.  Schmitt  has  found 
(Wagner's  Jahresbericht  fur  Chem.  Tech., 
1885,  p.  490)  that  if  dry  sodium  phenolate 
and  dry  carbon  dioxide  are  allowed  to  act  on 
each  other  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  long 
as  absorption  takes  place  a  phenyl-sodium  car- 
bonate, CO  I  q^^Sj  is  formed.    If  this  is  now 

heated  for  several  hours  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
140°  C,  a  molecular  rearrangement  takes  place, 
and  simple  sodium  salicylate,  C6H4(0H)C00 
Na,  is  formed  without  any  separation  whatever 
of  phenol.  Schmitt's  process  was  purchased  by 
the  owners  of  Kolbe's  patent.  Lloyd's  process 
for  preparing  salicylic  acid  from  oil  of  win- 
tergreen is  as  follows:  Pure  wintergreen  oil, 
3  parts;  white  potassium  hydroxide,  3  parts; 
hydrochloric  acid,  8  parts;  water,  q.  s.  Dis- 
solve the  potassium  hydroxide  in  two  parts  of 
water  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and  heat 
to  the  temperature  of  180°  F.  Stir  into  this 
gradually  the  oil,  using  a  glass  or  porcelain 
spatula.  Into  another  vessel  place  64  parts  of 
cold  distilled  water,  and  add  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  Then  with  constant  stirring  add  the  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium  salicylate.  The  magma 
of  minute  crystals  of  salicylic  acid  must  be 
separated  with  a  thin  muslin  strainer  (pre- 
viously moistened)  and  pressed,  then  dried  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  The  yield 
of  this  crude  acid  will  be  slightly  over  two 
parts.  Dissolve  this  in  six  parts  of  cold  alco- 
hol, and  filter  through  a  funnel  stopped  with  cot- 
ton. Then  with  constant  stirring  pour  the  filtrate 
into  32  parts  of  cold  water.  The  magma  of 
minute  crystals  must  be  separated  with  a  thin 
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muslin  strainer,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  heat 
of  150°  F.  The  yield  is  a  trifle  less  than  2  parts. 
For  Walter's  process,  see  Bull.  Pharm.,  1899, 54. 
Salicylic  acid  has  also  been  obtained  syntheti- 
cally from  cop23er  benzoate  and  water,  which, 
when  heated  together  hi  sealed  tubes,  yield 
cuprous  oxide,  free  benzoic  acid,  and  salicylic 
acid.  (E.  F.  Smith,  Am.  Chem.  J.,  2,  p.  33S.) 
A.  Rautert  has  found  that  the  acid  volatilizes 
with  st»am  of  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  and  has 
devised  a  process  of  purification  based  upon 
this,  which  yields  at  very  little  cost  a  beautiful 
product.  Biel  (Ph.  Z.  B.,  1876)  reports  that 
the  sublimed  acid  is  liable  to  decompose  spon- 
taneously. Dialyzed  salicylic  acid  of  beautiful 
appearance  has  been  in  the  market  since  1876. 
All  traces  of  tarry  matter  can  be  removed  by 
dialysis,  and  this  acid  is  unexceptionable. 
Kolbe  also  obtained  salicylic  acid  from  barium 
and  calcium  carbolates,  but  the  yield  was  less 
than  when  sodium  salt  was  employed.  Potas- 
sium phenol  yielded  only  a  trace  of  salicylic 
acid,  but  an  abundance  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid. 

Properties. — Salicylic  acid,  when  pure,  occurs 
as  a  snow-white  crystalline  powder,  free  from 
odor,  and  also  from  taste,  but  leaving  a  sense  of 
astringency  on  the  tongue  and  of  irritation  in 
the  fauces,  with  an  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
"  Light,  fine,  white,  prismatic  needles,  or  a 
bulky,  white,  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  or 
having  a  slight  gaultheria-like  odor,  with  a 
sweetish,  afterwards  acrid  taste,  and  per- 
manent in  the  air."  IT.  S.  To  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  it  is  irritating,  and  it 
will  sometimes  produce  sneezing.  It  crystal- 
lizes out  of  its  hot  aqueous  solution  on  cooling 
in  slender,  often  very  long  needles,  and  on  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, in  large  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  strongly 
acid,  acting  decisively  on  blue  litmus,  and  form- 
ing salts  not  only  with  alkalies,  but  also  with 
metallic  oxides.  Salicylic  acid  is  "  soluble  in 
308  parts  of  water  and  in  2  parts  of  alcohol  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in  14  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  also  soluble 
in  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
When  heated  to  156°  C.  (312.8°  F.),  the  Acid 
begins  to  melt,  and  is  completely  melted  at 
157°  C.  (314.6°  F. );  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  is  gradually  dissipated  without  leaving 
more  than  0.6  percent,  of  fixed  residue.  The 
saturated  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion upon  blue  litmus  paper,  and  is  colored 
intensely  bluish-violet  (in  high  dilution  violet- 
red)  by  ferric  chloride  T.S."  U.  S.  "  Soluble 
in  3  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  in  2  of 
ether,  or  in  200  of  glycerin.  Dissolves  in  solu- 
tions of  ammonium  citrate,  ammonium  acetate, 
sodium  phosphate,  and  in  solution  of  borax; 
also  in  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides  and 
carbonates,  salicylates  being  produced;  such 
solutions  of  salicylates,  if  not  weaker  than  1 
per  cent.,  afford  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate 
with  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  ( distinction 
from  carbolates  and  sulpkocarbolates).  The 
crystals  melt  at  312.8°  to  314.6°  F.  (156°  to 


157°  C),  and  below  392°  F.  (200°  C.)  vola- 
tilize without  decomposition.  Test-solution  of 
ferric  chloride  gives  with  the  aqueous  solution 
a  violet  color,  or,  if  the  solution  be  largely 
diluted,  a  reddish-violet  color."  Br.  When 
heated  rapidly  it  is  converted  into  phenol  and 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  stated  that,  by  careful 
heating,  glycerin  can  be  made  to  dissolve  1  part 
in  50,  and  that  the  solution  not  only  remains 
clear  on  cooling,  but  also  may  be  diluted  with 
water  without  separating.  (A.  J.  P.,  1875,  p. 
212.)  Goldsborough  affirms  that  a  mixture  of 
the  acid  with  alcohol,  1  to  10,  may  be  diluted 
with  150  parts  of  water  without  crystallizing. 
By  the  presence  of  various  neutral  salts  its 
solubility  is  increased  without  its  antiseptic 
value  being  interfered  with.  It  dissolves  when 
mixed  with  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  in  50 
parts  water;  li  parts  of  ammonium  citrate, 
in  60  parts  water;  2  parts  sodium  sulphite, 
in  50  parts  water;  2  parts  sodium  phos- 
phate, in  50  parts  water;  2 J  parts  sodium 
phosphate,  in  12£  parts  water.  (Allen,  Com. 
Org.  Anal,  1879,  p.  344;  also  see  Rother, 
A.  J.  P.,  1886,  p.  420.) 

On  distilling  salicylic  acid  or  one  of  its 
salts  with  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
acid  methyl  salicylate  is  formed,  having  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor.  The  reaction  with  fer- 
ric salts  is  much  more  delicate  (1  in  3  00,000) 
than  that  of  phenol  with  the  same  reagent;  (1 
in  3000).  Commercial  salicylic  acid  is  often 
very  impure.  Sodium  chloride,  phenol,  cresotic 
acid,  and  oxybenzoic  and  paraoxybenzoic  acids 
are  the  usual  impurities.  The  first  of  these 
substances  remains  on  igniting  the  acid. 
Phenol  may  be  detected  by  nearly  neutralizing 
the  sample  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  agitating 
the  liquid  with  ether.  On  evaporating,  the  ethe- 
real liquid  leaves  the  phenol,  recognizable  by  its 
odor  and  taste.  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal,  p.  347.) 

The  most  sensitive  test  for  it  is  a  ferric  salt, 
with  which  it  develops  a  beautiful  violet  color. 
Goldsborough  states  that  to  insure  the  delicacy 
of  this  reaction  it  is  necessary  that  the  iron  salt 
be  perfectly  neutral;  also  that  with  this  pre- 
caution he  has  clearly  detected  1  part  of  the 
acid  in  400,000  parts  of  water.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  the  violet  color  is  changed  to  a 
reddish-brown,  then  to  an  orange,  then  to  a  per- 
manent greenish-yellow.  Sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  change  the  violet  to  a  light  brown  (Golds- 
borough). It  must  be  remembered  that  salicy- 
lous  acid  reacts  similarly  with  ferric  salts. 
Salicylous  acid,  however,  precipitates  the  sil- 
ver potassio-  or  ammonio-nitrate  white,  the 
salicylic  acid  yellow.  A.  Fagans  (^4.  J.  P., 
1893,  p.  133)  points  out  that  salicylic  acid  can- 
not be  colorimetrically  estimated  in  aqueous 
solutions  in  presence  of  phenols,  but  that  in 
alcoholic  solution  only  the  former  reacts  with 
ferric  chloride.  Kolbe  recommends  a  simple 
test  to  detect  impurities.  A  little  of  the  acid 
is  dissolved  in  10  times  its  weight  of  strong 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  from  a  watch  crystal.    If  the 
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salicylic  acid  which  remains  in  the  dish  be 
perfectly  colorless,  the  acid  is  strictly  pure;  it 
should  not  be  of  a  brown  color,  although  a 
slight  yellowish  color  would  not  indicate  suffi- 
cient impurity  to  affect  its  medicinal  value. 
Hager  states  that  pure  salicylic  acid  equal  in 
volume  to  the  size  of  a  bean  produced,  after 
agitation  with  about  5  Cc.  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  a  colorless  solution,  while  other  samples 
which  yielded  a  white  residue  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  produced  yellowish  to  brown-yellow 
solutions.    {A.  J.  P.,  June,  1877.) 

By  distilling  with  alcohol  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  salicylic  acid  forms  methyl-  and 
ethyl-salicylic  acids. 

Tests. — "  On  adding  to  a  small  portion  of 
Salicylic  Acid,  in  a  test-tube,  about  1  Cc.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then,  cautiously, 
about  1  Cc.  of  methyl  alcohol  in  drops,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  boiling,  methyl  salicy- 
late will  be  produced,  which  may  be  recognized 
by  its  odor.  On  allowing  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  Acid  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  in  a 
place  protected  from  dust,  a  perfectly  white, 
crystalline  residue  should  remain  (absence  of 
iron,  phenol,  or  coloring  matter).  If  1  Qm.  of 
the  Acid  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  cold 
sodium  carbonate  T.S.,  the  liquid  agitated 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the 
residue,  if  any,  should  be  free  from  the  odor 
of  phenol.  On  treating  about  0.5  Gm.  of 
Salicylic  Acid,  in  a  clean  test-tube,  with  10  Cc. 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  no  color  should 
be  imparted  to  the  latter  within  fifteen  minutes 
(absence  of  readily  carbonizable,  organic 
impurities) .  A  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  Acid 
in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  should  remain  unaffected  upon  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silved  nitrate  T.S. 
(absence  of  hydrochloric  acid)."  U.  8. 
"  Shaken  up  with  a  small  proportion  of  water, 
the  mixture  filtered,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, there  remains  a  white  residue,  having  no 
buff -tinted  fringe  (absence  of  iron,  organic 
impurities,  and  coloring  matter).  _  Salicylic 
Acid  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  imparting 
to  the  liquid  no  color  in  15  minutes  (absence 
of  organic  impurities).  When  1  gramme  of 
the  Acid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  cold  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  agitated 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
the  residue,  if  any,  should  be  free  from  the  odor 
of  phenol  (absence  of  phenol)."  Br.  Traces 
of  salol  are  found  in  salicylic  acid.  (Hoffmann, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1896,  232.) 

Uses. — Salicylic  acid  was  originally  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  on  account 
of  its  inhibitory  influence  on  putrefaction. 
Kolbe  found  that  0.04  per  cent,  had  great 
influence  in  preventing  souring  of  milk. 
Bucholz  found  that  0.15  per  cent,  of  the  acid 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of 
bacteria  in  ordinary  organic  mixtures,  and  that 


the  influence  of  0.005  per  cent,  is  plainly  visible; 
0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  acid  killed  bacteria 
in  vigorous  growth.  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd.  iv.) 
Sodium  salicylate  was  about  equal  to  the  pure 
acid,  0.4  per  cent,  destroying  the  bacteria.  In 
the  preservation  of  urine,  Meyer  and  Kolbe 
found  that  one  part  of  salicylic  acid  to  two 
thousand  of  urine  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
putrefaction.  (J.  Pr.  Chem.,  Bd.  xii.)  Accord- 
ing to  Kolbe  and  others,  salicylic  acid  arrests 
or  prevents  the  action  of  the  non-organized 
organic  ferments.  Thus,  it  will  prevent  the 
development  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the 
action  of  emulsin  upon  amygdalin  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  will  also  inhibit  the 
formation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 
Miller  found  that  one  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid 
was  sufficient  to  check  the  action  of  ptyalin 
upon  starch,  thus  equalling  in  power  ten  per 
cent,  of  phenol.  He  also  found  that  0.2  per 
cent,  of  salicylic  acid  distinctly  affected  out- 
side of  the  body  the  digestive  action  of  pep- 
sin. The  test  of  clinical  experience  has  shown 
that  salicylic  acid  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
much  in  antiseptic  surgery;  but,  in  spite  of 
certain  advantages  which  the  remedy  has,  it 
has  failed  to  maintain  itself  against  phenol  and 
other  antiseptics,  so  that  it  is  at  present  but 
little  used  by  the  surgeon.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
is  still  employed  to  some  extent,  we  give  the 
following  methods  of  use. 

Thiersch's  salicylic  acid  wadding  for  hermet- 
ically sealing  wounds  is  made  by  dissolving  two 
ounces  of  the  acid  in  two  pints  of  alcohol  (sp. 
gr.  0.83),  diluting  with  twenty  pints  of  water 
at  from  158°  to  178°  F.,  saturating  with  this 
six  pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  cotton  batting 
deprived  of  oily  matter,  and  afterwards  drying. 
This  wadding  contains  3  per  cent,  of  the  acid; 
for  some  purposes  a  stronger  batting,  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent.,  is  prepared.  When  the  wound 
or  abscess  is  discharging  profusely,  jute  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  cotton  batting,  because  it  is 
much  more  permeable  to  pus.  An  efficient  oint- 
ment may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  one  and  a 
half  parts  of  the  acid  in  two  parts  of  alcohol 
and  adding  lard,  or  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  solubility  of  the  drug  in  glycerin.  The 
following  solutions  are  used  in  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hospital.  Sodium  phosphate,  three 
parts;  salicylic  acid  one  part;  water  fifty  parts. 
— Salicylic  acid  one  part;  olive  oil  forty-nine 
parts.— Salicylic  acid  one  part;  sodium  bicar- 
bonate half  part;  water  one  hundred  parts. 
— Salicylic  acid  ten  parts;  borax  eighteen  parts; 
water  one  hundred  parts.  A  25  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, which  will  bear  dilution  with  water  or 
alcohol,  may  be  prepared  according  to  the 
following  formula:  Salicylic  acid,  120  grains; 
sodium  borate,  60  grains;  glycerin,  sufficient  to 
make  1  fluidounce;  heat  gently  until  dissolved. 

When  salicylic  acid  is  given  to  man  in  doses 
just  sufficient  to  manifest  its  presence,  symptoms  I 
closely  resembling  those  of  cinchonism  result. 
These  are  fulness  of  the  head,  with  roaring 
and  buzzing  in  the  ears.    After  larger  doses, 
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to  these  symptoms  are  added  distress  in  the 
head,  or  positive  headache,  disturbances  of 
hearing  and  vision  (deafness,  amblyopia, partial 
blindness),  and  excessive  sweating.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  decided  fall  of  temperature 
without  alteration  of  the  pulse;  but  probably 
more  commonly  the  bodily  temperature  remains 
unaltered.  The  action  upon  the  sj'stem  of  the 
acid  and  of  its  sodium,  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  methyl  (oil  of  gaultheria)  salts  appears  to 
be  identical,  and,  as  several  cases  of  poisoning 
with  one  or  other  of  these  agents  have  occurred, 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  toxic  manifestations. 
Along  with  an  intensification  of  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned,  there  are  ptosis,  deafness, 
strabismus,  mydriasis,  disturbance  of  respira- 
tion, excessive  restlessness  passing  into  delirium, 
slow  laboring  pulse,  olive-green  urine,  and 
involuntary  evacuations.  In  some  cases  the 
temperature  has  remained  about  normal,  but  in 
others  has  approached  that  of  collapse.  The 
respiration  seems  to  be  characteristic,  it  being 
both  quickened  and  deepened,  often  sighing. 
Sweating  usually  is  very  free,  and  the  urine 
early  becomes  albuminous.  Various  local  evi- 
dences of  vasomotor  weakness  may  supervene, 
such  as  rapidly  appearing  bed  sores  at  points 
subjected  to  pressure,  and  transitory  dark- 
colored  maculae  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
In  several  cases  death  was  probably  produced 
by  the  acid,  although  there  is  scarcely  one 
instance  which  is  beyond  doubt.  In  certain 
cases  the  mental  disturbance  has  been  strangely 
prolonged,  lasting  for  eight  days.  In  some 
instances  it  is  cheerful,  in  others  melancholic  in 
type.  It  is  stated  that  upon  drunkards  the  acid 
acts  very  unfavorably,  violent  delirium  being  an 
early  symptom. 

Upon  the  lower  mammals  salicylic  acid  acts 
very  much  as  it  does  upon  man,  causing  mydri- 
asis, marked  disturbance  of  respiration,  great 
nervous  prostration,  delirium,  dyspnoea,  and,  if 
the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  death  by  res- 
piratory paralysis.  Moderate  therapeutic  doses 
appear  to  have  no  powerful  influence  upon  the 
circulation,  such  physiological  evidence  as  we 
have  indicating  that  they  increase  arterial  pres- 
sure somewhat  by  exciting  the  vasomotor  centre 
and  directly  increasing  the  cardiac  force.  In 
overdoses  salicylic  acid  causes  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  partly  by  a  direct  action  upon  the 
heart.  Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  very  imperfect, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  depressant  of  the  motor 
centres.  Moderate  doses  increase  the  frequency 
of  the  respiration,  probably  in  part  by  an  action 
upon  the  peripheral  pneumogastrics,  but 
chiefly  by  a  direct  influence  upon  the  respir- 
atory centres.  Toxic  doses  paralyze  the  respir- 
atory centres.  The  action  of  salicylic  acid 
upon  the  temperature  of  normal  man  is  slight 
and  inconstant,  unless  toxic  doses  be  given; 
in  fever  its  antipyretic  influence  is  pronounced, 
but  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  as  to  the 
method  of  its  action.  It  is  absorbed  and  cir- 
culates in  the  blood  probably  as  sodium  sal- 


icylate, and  is  eliminated  partly  unchanged 
as  a  salicylate,  and  partly  as  salicyluric 
acid,  the  green  discoloration  of  the  urine  being 
due  to  indican,  or  perhaps  to  pyrocatechin, 
which  may  be  an  educt  from  the  acid.  The 
elimination  both  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is 
increased  by  the  salicylates,  which  appear  in 
some  way  to  profoundly  affect  the  general  pro- 
toplasmic chemical  activities.  Given  in  very 
large  doses  the  salicylates  irritate  the  kidneys. 

The  first  effect  of  a  single  antipyretic  dose 
in  fever  is  usually  a  profuse  sweat,  which  may 
appear  fifteen  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
remedy.  Very  shortly  after  this  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  fall,  the  depression  reaching  its 
maximum  in  from  five  to  six  hours.  The  sweat- 
ing is  profuse  and  exhausting,  amounting, 
according  to  Ewald,  not  rarely  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  grammes.  As  a  practical  antipyretic, 
however,  salicylic  acid  has  been  superseded  by 
more  convenient  remedies.  The  possession  of 
very  marked  antiperiodic  powers  has  been 
claimed  for  salicylic  acid,  but  experience  has 
not  substantiated  this  claim.  In  rheumatism 
the  remedy  is  the  most  valuable  one  known. 
Although  some  cases  do  not  seem  to  yield  to 
the  drug,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
improvement  sets  in  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  is  rapidly  followed  by  disappearance  of  the 
pain  and  fever.  The  dangers  of  cardiac  and 
cerebral  complications  are  certainly  lessened, 
but  not  altogether  done  away  with.  In  exces- 
sive rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cold 
bath.  In  chronic  rheumatism  and  in  gout, 
indeed  in  all  the  various  forms  of  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  salicylic  acid  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able remedy,  in  many  cases  bi'inging  relief 
when  all  other  known  remedies  fail.  To  gouty 
patients  it  is  often  administered  with  great 
advantage  in  combination  with  preparations 
of  colchicum.  In  all  of  these  cases,  however, 
salicylic  acid  must  be  considered  as  essentially 
palliative  rather  than  curative.  Most  of  the 
symptoms  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  are 
due  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  locally  deposited 
or  circulating  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids,  of 
the  system.  The  salicylates  bring  relief  by 
causing  the  elimination  of  this  accumulated 
uric  acid,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  fundamental  lesions  or 
conditions  which  cause  the  excessive  production 
of  uric  acid.  The  salts  of  salicylic  acid  are  so 
much  less  irritant  than  the  acid,  that  the  latter 
is  rarely  used  in  practical  medicine,  but  it  may 
be  given  up  to  a  drachm  (3.88  Gm.)  in  the 
twenty- four  hours,  although  it  is  employed  by 
some  practitioners  in  much  larger  doses.  If 
ringing  in  the  ears  or  other  evidences  of  intoxi- 
cation appear,  the  remedy  should  at  once  be 
partially  or  entirely  withdrawn. 

Although  Kolbe  took  fifteen  grains  of  sal- 
icylic acid  daily  for  nine  months  without  sen- 
sible effect,  and  Lehmann  (Arehiv  f.  Hygiene, 
v.)  carried  similar  experiments  even  to  a 
greater  length  with  similar  results,  yet  the  prac- 
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tice  of  using  salicylic  acid  for  a  preservative  of 
beer  and  of  articles  of  food  is  to  be  condemned. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment reported  that  the  prolonged  use  even  of 
very  small  amounts  of  salicylic  acid  is  dan- 
gerous, especially  to  very  aged  persons.  The 
question  of  the  comparative  medicinal  value  of 
the  artificial  and  the  natural  salicylic  acid  is 
one  of  importance.  It  is  seemingly  established 
that  the  commercial  artificial  acid  is  distinctly 
more  poisonous  than  the  natural  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Dunstan,  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  the  artificial  acid  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  three  impurities, — namely, 
meta-,  ortho-,  and  para-cresotic  acid,  of  which 
acids  the  ortho-  and  para-  are  centric  poisons. 
(See  Part  II.)  Salicylic  acid  produced  from 
synthetic  phenol  does  not  contain  these  poisons. 
According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Charteris, 
any  artificial  salicylic  acid  which  does  not 
closely  resemble  in  crystalline  forms  the  natural 
acid,  and  also  have  a  melting  point  of  almost 
157°  G,  should  be  rejected  as  probably 
poisonous. 

Dose,  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32  to  2.0  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Injectio  Cocaina>  Hypodermica, 
Br.;  Liquor  Atropines  Sulphatis,  Br.;  Unguentum 
Acidi  Salicylici,  Br. 

ACIDUM  STEARICUM.  U.  S. 

STEARIC  ACID 

(fie'i-dum  ste-ar'i-cum) 

HC18H3602  =  282.14 

"A  monobasic  organic  acid  [C17H35.COOH], 
in  its  commercial,  more  or  less  impure  form, 
usually  obtained  from  the  more  solid  fats, 
chiefly  tallow."  U.  S. 

Acidum  Stearlnicum  ;  Aclde  Stgarique,  Fr. ;  Talg- 
saure,  Stearinsaure,  G. 

Preparation. — Stearic  acid  is  obtained  from 
tallow  soap  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  sodium  sulphate  or 
chloride  is  produced  and  stearic  acid  liberated; 
it  is  also  made  on  a  large  scale  by  purifying 
the  residue  left  after  making  glycerin  by  act- 
ing on  stearin  with  superheated  steam.  (See 
Glycerinum.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
hard,  white,  somewhat  glossy  solid ;  odorless  and 
tasteless,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble 
in  water;  soluble  in  about  16.6  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  Stearic  Acid,  when  pure, 
melts  at  69.2°  C.  (156.6°  F.).  The  commercial 
Acid  should  have  a  melting  point  not  lower  than 
56°  C.  (132.8°  F.),  and  the  melted  Acid  should 
become  opaque  and  begin  to  congeal  at  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.). 
If  1  Gm.  of  Stearic  Acid  and  0.5  Gm.  of  mono- 
hydrated  sodium  carbonate  be  boiled  with  30 
Cc.  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  the  resulting 
solution,  while  hot,  should  not  be  more  than 
opalescent  (limit  of  undecomposed  fat.)"  U.  S. 


Uses. — This  acid  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  of  1890  and  8th  Rev.  solely  because  of 
its  use  in  making  glycerin  suppositories. 

Off.  Prep.— Suppositoria  Glyeerini,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  sul-phu'ri-cum) 

1I2S04  =  97.35 

"A  liquid  composed  of  not  less  than  92.5 
percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  Sulphuric  Acid 
[H2SO4  or  S02(0H)2  =  97.35],  and  about  7.5 
percent,  of  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "An  acid  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or  pyrites  and  the 
oxidation  and  hydration  of  the  resulting  sul- 
phurous anhydride  by  means  of  nitrous  and 
aqueous  vapors.  It  should  contain  about  98 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  hydrogen  sulphate,  H2 
SO4."  Br. 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  Vitriolic  Acid  ;  Hydrogen  Sulphate  ; 
Acide  sulfurique,  Huile  de  Vitriol,  Fr. ;  Acidum  Sul- 
furicum,  P.  G. ;  Vitriolol,  Schwefelsaure,  G. ;  Acido 
solforico,  It.;  Acido  sulfurico,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by 
burning  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites,  FeS2,  and 
allowing  the  product  of  combustion,  SO2,  to 
mix  with  nitrous  fumes  obtained  from  the 
decomposition  of  sodium  nitrate,  which  change 
SO2  into  SO3,  and  this  uniting  with  steam 
yields  H2SO4.  If  the  sulphur  were  burned 
by  itself,  the  product  would  be  sulphurous 
oxide,  which  contains  only  two-thirds  as  much 
oxygen  as  sulphuric  oxide.  The  object  of  the 
sodium  nitrate  is  to  furnish,  by  its  decom- 
position, the  requisite  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen.  To  understand  the  process,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  several  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen have  oxidizing  power.  Thus,  the  main  re- 
actions of  the  sulphuric  acid  process  are 
2SO2  +  N2O4  =  2SOa  +  N2O2 
SOa  +  H2O  =  H2SO4 

N2O2  +  O2  =  N2O4 
in    which    the    sulphurous    oxide    from  the 
burning  pyrites  or  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sul- 
phuric oxide  by  the  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which 
readily  parts  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  such  I 
bodies  as  sulphurous  oxide,  and  then  takes  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  again  from  the  atmosphere,  1 
regenerating  the  original  tetroxide.    The  nitro-  -I 
gen  tetroxide  thus  acts  simply  as  a  carrier  of  I 
atmospheric  oxygeu,  whereby  the  SO2  is  changed  ! 
into  SO3.    This  latter  compound  then  unites 
with  steam  to  form  H2SO4,  the  final  product. 
If  the  supply  of  steam  be  insufficient,  white 
crystals  (lead  chamber  crystals)  will  also  form, 
which  have  the  composition  HS03(N02),  ac- 
cording to  the  following  reactions: 

2SO2  +  H2O  +  N2O3  +  02  =  2HS03(NOs) 
when  steam  enters  in  larger  amount  they  dis- 
appear, with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  while 
red  fumes  are  given  off,  thus: 

2HS03(N02)+  H2O  =  2H2SO4  +  N2O3 
Thus,  here,  nitrous  oxide,  N2O3,  aids  oxidation. 
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Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale. — The  manu- 
facture of  this  most  important  chemical  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions.  In  England, 
where  it  is  very  largely  manufactured,  the  pro- 
duction in  1900  amounted  to  992,400  tons  from 
pyrites  and  100,000  tons  from  sulphur  and  gas 
purifying  mixture;  in  the  United  States  the 
amount  from  pyrites  and  sulphur  was  863,282 
tons,  and  from  the  roasting  of  zinc  blende 
75,000  tons;  in  Germany  there  were  manufac- 
tured 878,000  tons;  France  492,000  tons;  Italy 
and  Austria  each  200,000  tons ;  Belgium  164,000 
tons;  Russia  125,000  tons;  Japan  50,000  tons; 
and  additional  amounts  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained in  Spain  and  in  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. As  made  from  pyrites,  the  process  is 
as  follows :  Beginning  with  the  pyrites-kilns, 
or  burners,  the  broken  mineral  is  placed 
in  moderate-sized  lumps  on  the  bars  of  the 
burners,  which  have  previously  been  heated 
to  redness,  and  when  the  burning  is  once 
started,  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  placing  a  new 
charge  on  the  top  of  that  nearly  burned  out. 
The  ordinary  charge  for  each  burner  of  pyrites, 
containing  about  48  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  is 
from  5  to  6  cwt.,  which  is  burnt  out  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  hot  sulphur  dioxide  and  air 
are  drawn  from  the  pyrites-burners  through 
the  whole  system  of  tubes,  towers,  and  chambers 
by  help  of  the  powerful  draught  from  a  large 
chimney  which  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  apparatus.  These  gases  then  pass  either 
into  a  tall  tower  (called  the  Glover  or  denitrat- 
ing  tower),  where  they  meet  a  descending- 
stream  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  charged  with 
nitrous  fumes,  which  at  this  moment  of  descent 
is  mixed  with  a  weaker  sulphuric  acid,  thereby 
liberating  the  nitrous  fumes  which  then  mix 
with  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  air,  or  they  are 
charged  with  nitrous  fumes  direct  from  the 
nitre-pots,  where  a  mixture  of  Chili  saltpetre 
and  sulphuric  acid  liberates  them.  The  mixed 
gases  are  then  delivered  at  a  temperature  of 
about  75°  C.  (167°  F.)  into  the  first  of  the 
leaden  chambers.  These  chambers,  of  which  there 
are  three,  are  now  made  of  much  larger  size  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  having  often  a  capacity 
of  38,000  cubic  feet.  Here  the  gases  meet  jets 
of  steam  and  deposit  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  as 
also  in  the  second  chamber.  In  the  third  or 
exhaust  chamber  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  should 
have  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
red  nitrous  fumes  must  always  be  visible. 
These  must  not  be  lost,  but  are  drawn  into  a 
so-called  Gay-Lussac  tower  filled  with  coke, 
over  which  a  finely  divided  shower  of  strong 
acid  is  allowed  to  fall.  The  nitrous  fumes  are 
absorbed  by  this,  and  give  the  so-called  nitrated 
acid  used  as  before  mentioned  in  the  Glover 
tower.  The  acid  obtained  in  the  leaden  cham- 
bers has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.55,  or  contains  64  per 
cent,  of  H2SO4.  The  acid  which  comes  from  the 
Glover  tower  (or,  in  case  this  is  not  used,  is 
obtained  by  further  concentration  of  chamber 
acid  in  leaden  pans)  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.71,  and 
contains  78  per  cent.H2S04.    The  strongest  acid 


must  be  procured  by  still  further  concentration 
in  glass  or  platinum  vessels,  and  will  contain 
98  per  cent.  H2SO4.  (Roscoe  and  Sehorlemmer, 
Chem.,  vol.  i.  pp.  321-338.)  Within  recent 
years  it  has  been  found  that  to  continue  the 
concentration  to  the  limit  of  98  per  cent,  acid 
in  platinum  vessels  is  very  destructive  to  these. 
Therefore  it  has  been  proposed,  after  a  strength 
of  65°  B.  or  about  90  per  cent,  acid  has  been 
reached,  to  finish  in  vessels  of  cast  iron.  It  is 
found  that  the  concentrated  acid  does  not  attack 
this,  and  therefore  it  can  be  substituted  for 
platinum  to  advantage. 

According  to  theory,  100  parts  of  sulphur 
burnt  should  yield  305.9  parts  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  practice  the  yield  is  290  to  294. 
The  amount  of  sodium  nitrate  used  varies  very 
much.  Manufacturers  who  employ  Glover  and 
Gay-Lussac  towers  require  from  3.5  to  6.5  parts 
of  nitrate  for  every  100  of  sulphur  burnt,  while 
works  unprovided  with  these  appliances  may 
take  from  12  to  13  parts.  (Roscoe  and  Sehor- 
lemmer, Chem.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

In  1901,  the  "  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda- 
fabrik "  began  on  a  large  scale  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"  contact  process,"  and  since  then  this  process 
has  developed  very  successfully,  and  is  now 
in  use  in  this  country  in  a  number  of  the 
newer  chemical  works.  It  is  rather  a  process 
for  the  manufacture,  on  a  commercial  scale, 
of  sulphur  trioxide,  which  then  can  be  allowed 
to  take  up  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to 
form  acid  of  any  strength.  A  mixture  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  purified  air  is  passed  over 
heated  platinized  asbestos,  which  is  the  so- 
called  "  contact  material."  To  make  the  pro- 
cess successful,  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  must 
be  washed  to  free  it  from  dust,  and  all  traces 
of  volatile  arsenic  compounds  (arising  from 
arsenical  pyrites)  must  be  absent;  in  addition, 
the  temperature  must  be  regulated  with  great 
care  to  avoid  the  dissociation  of  the  sulphur 
trioxide  formed.  The  sulphur  trioxide  can  be 
marketed  as  anhydride  or  as  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  of  any  desired  strength. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  pure  sulphuric  acid 
from  chamber  acid  is  by  distillation.  Owing  to 
the  high  boiling  point  of  this  acid,  the  operation 
is  rather  precarious,  in  consequence  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  fracture  of  the  retort  from  the 
sudden  concussions  to  which  the  boiling  acid 
gives  rise.  Ure  recommended  that  a  retort  of 
the  capacity  of  from  two  to  four  quarts 
be  used  in  distilling  a  pint  of  acid.  This  is 
connected,  by  means  of  a  wide  glass  tube  three 
or  four  feet  long  with  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  cold  water.  All  the  vessels  must  be  per- 
fectly clean,  and  no  luting  employed.  The 
retort  is  then  gradually  heated  by  a  small  fur- 
nace of  charcoal,  or,  what  is  better,  by  means 
of  a  sand  bath,  the  retort  being  buried  in  the 
sand  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  useful  to  put  into 
the  retort  a  few  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  glass, 
slips  of  platinum  foil,  or  clay  tobacco  pipe 
tubes,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  shocks 
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produced  by  the  acid  vapor.  The  distilled  pro- 
duct ought  not  to  be  collected  until  a  dense  gray- 
ish-white vapor  is  generated,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  pure  concentrated  acid 
is  coming  over.  If  this  vapor  should  not  imme- 
diately appear,  it  shows  that  the  acid  subjected 
to  distillation  is  not  of  full  strength;  and  the 
distilled  product,  until  this  point  is  attained, 
will  be  an  acid  water.  In  the  distillation  of 
sulphuric  acid,  Lembert  uses,  instead  of  pieces 
of  glass  or  platinum  foil,  fragments  of  the 
mineral  called  quartzite;  these  after  a  time 
get  worn  and  must  be  changed. 

What  is  said  above  relates  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  common  sulphuric  acid;  but  there  is 
another  kind,  known  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  the  name  of  the  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  of  Nordhausen,  so  called  from  its  proper- 
ties, and  a  place  in  Saxony  where  it  was  first 
manufactured.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling dried  ferrous  sulphate  in  large  stone- 
ware retorts,  heated  to  redness,  and  connected 
with  receivers  of  glass  or  stoneware.  The  fu- 
ming acid  distils  over,  and  ferric  oxide  is  left 
in  the  form  of  colcothar  or  polishing  rouge, 
a  material  used  for  polishing  metals,  particu- 
larly gold  and  silver.  The  formula  usually 
given  for  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  H2S2O7  or 
H2SO4  -f-  SOa.  This  would  demand  about  45 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  oxide  or  SO3.  In  fact, 
the  so-called  Nordhausen  acid  seldom  contains 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  SO3,  and  to  obtain 
that  demanded  by  the  formula  a  re-distillation 
is  necessary.  This  product  is  semi-solid,  and 
is  now  obtainable  in  commerce  put  up  in  sealed 
glass  flasks.  Its  sale  has  been  largely  curtailed 
lately,  owing  to  the  introduction  into  commerce 
of  the  anhydride  under  the  name  of  Solid  Sul- 
phuric Acid.  When  moisture  is  rigidly  excluded, 
the  acid  has  little  action  on  metals,  and  it  is 
put  up  in  soldered  boxes  of  tinned  sheet-iron ; 
it  is  used  largely  in  the  arts  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  alizarin  and  indigo.  Persul- 
phuric  acid  and  the  persulphates  are  among  re- 
cent products  of  electrolysis.  The  ammonium 
persulphate,  (NH4)2S2C>8,  and  potassium  per- 
sulphate, K2S2O8,  both  form  white  crystalline 
salts.  The  former  has  already  found  a  consider- 
able technical  application  as  an  energetic  oxidiz- 
ing agent  in  the  manufacture  of  organic  dye- 
stuffs  and  the  cyanide  extraction  of  gold. 

Properties. — Sulphui-ic  acid  (hydrogen  sul- 
phate), commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a 
dense,  colorless,  inodorous  liquid,  of  an  oily 
appearance,  and  strongly  corrosive.  On  living 
tissues  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.  It  unites 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  much  heat 
is  evolved  on  the  mixture  of  the  two  fluids. 
When  pure  and  as  highly  concentrated  as  pos- 
sible, as  manufactured  in  leaden  chambers,  its 
sp.  gr.  is  1.840  (1.8485,  Ure),  a  fluidounce 
weighing  a  small  fraction  over  14  drachms. 
If  its  density  exceed  this,  the  presence  of  lead 
sulphate  or  other  impurity  may  be  inferred. 
Kohlrausch  (Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzungs,  Bd.  viii. 
p.  675,  Lunge)  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  pure  sul- 


phuric acid,  real  hydrate,  to  be  1.8342,  and 
believes  that  a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  this  is  due  to 
impurities  (probably  lead  sulphate).    The  com- 
mercial acid  is  seldom  of  this  strength.  Accord- 
ing to  Phillips,  it  has  generally  the  sp.  gr. 
1.8433,  and  this  is  about  the  strength  of  the 
Br.  acid,  of  which  the  sp.  gr.  is  stated  to  be 
1.843  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.).   The  specific  gravity 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  acid  is  1.826  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.);  the  British  acid  contains  about 
98  per  cent,  of  absolute  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  acid  92.5  per  cent. 
Mendelejeff,    after   a   careful  determination, 
found  that  pure  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid 
had  the  specific  gravity  1.8371  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F.)    compared  with   water  at  its  maximum 
density,  4°  C.  (Am.  Drug.,  1885,  p.  16.)  The 
strong  acid  boils  at  338°  C.  (640.4°  F.),  and 
freezes  at  —26°  C.  (—15°  F.).  .  When  diluted, 
its  boiling  point  is  lowered.    When  of  the  sp. 
gr.  1.78,  it  deposits  crystals  of  the  formula  H2 
SO4  +  H2O  at  about  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  and  hence 
it  is  hazardous  for  manufacturers  to  keep  an 
acid  of  that  strength  in  glass  vessels  in  cold 
weather,  as  they  are  liable  to  burst.  With 
salifiable  bases  it  fonns  a  numerous  class  of 
salts,  called  sulphates.    It  acts  powerfully  on 
organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
depriving   them  of   the   elements   of  water, 
developing  charcoal,  and  turning  them  black. 
A  small  piece  of  cork  or  wood  dropped  into 
the  acid  will  for  this  reason  render  it  of  a  dark 
color.    It  absorbs  water  with  avidity,  and  is 
used  as  a  desiccating  agent.    It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers  to  be 
capable  of  absorbing  94  per  cent,  of  carbon 
dioxide,  a  fact  having  an  important  bearing 
on  analytical  operations.    When  diluted  with 
distilled  water,  it  ought  to  remain  limpid;  and, 
when  heated  sufficiently  in  a  platinum  spoon, 
the  fixed  residue  should  not  exceed  one  part  in 
400  of  the  acid  employed.    When  present  in 
small    quantity   hi    solution,    it    is  detected 
unerringly  by  barium  chloride,  which  causes  a 
precipitate    of    barium   sulphate.    The  most 
usual  impurities  in  it  are  arsenic  compounds 
and  lead  sulphate;  the  former  derived  from 
the  presence  of  arsenides  in  the  pyrites,  where 
that  has  been  used  in  the  production  of  the 
sulphurous  oxide,  the  latter  from  the  leaden 
boilers  in   which   the   acid   is  concentrated. 
Sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate  is  said  to  have 
been  added  to  increase  its  specific  gravity. 
"  Miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with  water  or 
alcohol,  with  evolution  of  much  heat;  the  Acid 
should  be  added  with  great  caution  to  the  diluent. 
It  boils  at  338°  C.  (640.4°  F.).    When  heated 
on  platinum  foil,  it  is  vaporized,  with  the 
evolution  of  dense  fumes,  without  leaving  a 
residue.    Sulphuric   Acid,   even  when  highly 
diluted,   shows   an   acid  reaction  upon  blue 
litmus  paper.    If  Sulphuric  Acid  be  dropped 
upon   cane-sugar   or   wood,    it   chars  them. 
Diluted  with  20  volumes  of  water,  it  yields 
with  barium  chloride  T.S.  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid."  U.  S. 
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Occasionally  potassium  nitrate  is  added  to  ren- 
der dark  samples  of  acid  colorless.  This  addi- 
tion gives  rise  to  the  impurity  of  potassium 
sulphate.  These  impurities  often  amount  to 
3  or  4  per  cent.  The  commercial  acid  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  absolutely  pure;  but  when 
properly  manufactured  it  should  not  contain 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of 
impurity.  The  fixed  impurities  are  discover- 
able by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  acid,  when 
they  will  remain.  If  lead  sulphate  be  present, 
the  acid  will  become  turbid  on  dilution  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  impurity  is  not 
detected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  unless  the  sul- 
phuric acid  be  saturated  with  an  alkali.  If 
only  a  scanty  white  turbidity  arise,  the  acid  is 
of  good  commercial  quality. 

Other  impurities  occur  in  the  commercial  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  several  oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  always  present  in  greater  or  less  amount 
in  lead  chamber  acid.  They  may  be  detected 
by  gently  pouring  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
over  the  commercial  acid  in  a  tube,  when  the 
solution,  at  the  line  of  contact,  will  acquire  a 
deep  red  color,  due  to  the  liberation  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide.  Another  method  is  to  pass  into  tinc- 
ture of  guaiac  the  gases  proceeding  from  the 
suspected  acid  heated  with  iron  filings.  If 
nitrogen  tetroxide  be  present,  the  tincture 
becomes  blue.  The  commercial  acid,  however, 
is  not  to  be  rejected  unless  the  test  shows  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  unusual  quan- 
tity. Nitrogen  tetroxide  is  an  injurious  im- 
purity when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  nitrogen  tetroxide  with 
evolution  of  chlorine.  To  remove  this  impurity 
it  was  recommended  by  Wackenroder,  before 
distilling  it,  to  heat  the  acid  with  a  little  sugar. 
This  and  the  N2O4  mutually  decompose  each 
other,  and  the  products  are  dissipated  by  heat. 
For  the  removal  of  the  nitrogen  acids  generally, 
J.  Lowe  recommends  the  addition  to  the  heated 
sulphuric  acid  of  small  portions  of  dry  oxalic 
acid,  so  long  as  it  exhibits  a  yellow  tinge.  The 
oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxide,  the  latter  of  which,  in  becoming 
1  bon  dioxide,  deoxidizes  and  destroys  the 
j  ^ogen  acids.  A  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
'.uces  no  harm,  as  it  is  immediately  decora- 
ted. Perhaps  a  better  method  of  getting  rid 
jf  these  acids  is  to  distil  with  a  little  ammonium 
sulphate.  Potassium  sulphate,  fraudulently  in- 
troduced into  the  acid  to  increase  its  density, 
may  be  detected  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
ammonia  and  heating  to  redness  in  a  crucible, 
when  ammonium  sulphate  will  be  expelled,  and 
the  potassium  sulphate  left. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  present  in  sulphuric 
acid.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
Sicilian  sulphur,  most  English  manufacturers 
have  employed  iron  pyrites  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  necessary  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  pyrites 
usually  contains  arsenic,  it  happens  that  the 
sulphurous  acid   fumes  are  accompanied  by 


arsenous  oxide,  and  thus  the  sulphuric  acid 
becomes  contaminated.    From  22  to  35  grains 
of  arsenic  trioxide  have  been  found  in  20  fluid- 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  English  manufac- 
ture, by  G.  0.  Rees  and  Watson,  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  by  J.  Cameron    of  South 
Wales.     To   detect   this   impurity,   the  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  five  or  six  measures  of 
distilled  water,  must  be  examined  by  Marsh's 
test.  (See  Arseni  Trioxidum.)     But  an  easier 
method,    said   to    be   nearly   as   delicate,  is 
that  of  Bettendorf.    A  little  stannous  chloride 
is  treated,  in  a  shallow  dish,  with  pure  hydro- 
chloric  acid    (sp.    gr.    1.12)    until  dissolved. 
The  suspected  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  to  the  solution,  the  vessel  being 
shaken  on  each  addition.    Considerable  heat 
will  be  produced,  and  the  liquid,  if  no  arsenic 
be  present,  will  remain  clear;  but  if  the  acid 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  contaminated  with 
the   poison,   first   a   yellow,   then    a  brown, 
and  finally  a  dark  grayish  brown  color  will 
appear,  and  the  liquid  become  turbid.     (N.  R., 
April,  1873,  p.  307.)    To  separate  the  arsenic 
trioxide,  J.  Lowe  recommends  that  the  con- 
centrated   sulphuric    acid    should    be  gently 
heated  in  a  flat  dish,  in  a  place  where  the 
fumes  may  be  carried  off,  and  then  treated  with 
small   quantities  of   finely   powdered  sodium 
chloride,  constantly  stirred  in  with  a  glass  rod. 
By  the  reaction  between  the  arsenic  trioxide  and 
disengaged  hydrochloric  acid  arsenic  trichloride 
is  formed,  which,  being  volatile,  is  separated 
by  the  heat.    The  heat  is  afterwards  continued, 
to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
mode  of  purification  introduced  into  the  oil 
of  vitriol  a  little  sodium  sulphate.  Buchner 
projxjses  a  similar  process;  instead  of  sodium 
chloride,   employing   hydrochloric   acid,   or  a 
stream  of  the  acid  gas.    This  plan  does  not 
introduce  sodium  sulphate  into  the  acid,  but 
is  less  convenient  than  that  of  Lowe,  and,  when 
the  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  tends 
to  weaken  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  introducing 
water.    Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
neither  plan  can  be  entirely  relied  on.  An 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  arsenic  chloride.  (See  A.  J. 
P.,  1860,  p.  88.)    For  other  methods  of  detect- 
ing arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid,  see  N.  R.,  1876,  p. 
297;  1880,  p.  101.    Deniges  proposes  to  detect 
arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid  by  the  use  of  a  liquid 
containing  equal  volumes  of  a  solution  of  am- 
monium molybdate  (1  to  10)  and  sulphuric  acid. 
(D.  C,  1894,  12.)    Until  within  recent  years 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  made  from  sulphur.    At  the  present 
time  many  of  the  sulphuric  acid  works  are  using 
pyrites.    Most  of  the  American  pyrites  ore  is 
entirely  free  from  arsenic.    Dupasquier  states 
that  tin  is  sometimes  present  in  commercial 
sulphuric   acid,   derived   from   the  solderings 
of  the  leaden  chambers;  but  this  could  scarcely 
happen  now,  as  care  is  taken  to  avoid  solder- 
ing, and  to  effect  the  union  of  the  metal  by 
fusion  by  means  of  tlie  blow-pipe.    It  may 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Sulphuric  Acid.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 


Per  cent, 
sulphuric 
acid. 

Specific 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

gravity. 

15°  C. 
15°  C. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.1 

Fractional 
per  cent.2 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

Per  cent  = 

0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH 

1 

1.0067 

l.UU/U 

A  AAAfll 

0.00021 

0.015 

0.21 

0.048 

2 

1.0132 

1.0137 

0.00023 

0.015 

0.42 

0.048 

3 

1.0197 

1.0204 

0.00025 

0.015 

0.63 

0.048 

4 

1.0263 

L.VZVz 

A  AAA07 

0.0U027 

A  AT  K 

U.U15 

0.84 

0.045 

5 

1.0329 

1.1M4U 

A  AAA OA 

A  AT  PL 

1.06 

0.045 

6 

1.039-3 

T  fHAO 

i.U4Uo 

A  AAAOl 

0.00031 

A  AT  £ 
U.U15 

1.28 

0.045 

7 

1.0462 

1.0477 

0.00034 

0.015 

1.50 

0.043 

8 

1.0529 

1.0547 

0.00036 

0.014 

1.73 

0i045 

9 

1.0598 

L.VOli 

A  AAAOO 

A  AT  T 
U.U14 

1.95 

0.042 

10 

l.Obbv 

l.Uboo 

A  AAA  A  A 

0.00040 

A  A  T  A 

U.014 

2.19 

0.043 

11 

1.0737 

i.U/OU 

A  AAA  A  A 

0.00042 

A  AT  1 
U.014 

2.42 

0.042 

12 

1.0808 

1.0832 

0.00044 

0.014 

2.66 

0.042 

13 

1.0879 

1.0905 

0.00046 

0.014 

2.90 

0!042 

14 

1.0950 

1.U9/S 

A  AAA  A  *7 

O.UU047 

0.014 

3.14 

0.040 

15 

1.1023 

1   1  A~0 

A  AAA  A  A 

U.0UU49 

A  AT  A 
U.U14 

3.39 

0.040 

16 

1.1096 

111  0*7 

1.11/7 

A  AAA  r A 

0.000o0 

0.014 

3.64 

0.040 

17 

1.1170 

1.1202 

0.00052 

0.014 

3.89 

0.038 

18 

1.1244 

1.1277 

0.00053 

0.013 

4.15 

0^038 

19 

1.1319 

T    1  OK  A 

1.1354 

0.00054 

0.013 

4.41 

0.038 

20 

1.1394 

t  t  a  OA 
1.14cU 

A  AAACA 

0.0005b 

A  AT  O 
U.U13 

4.67 

0.038 

21 

1.1471 

1.1508 

A  AAA  f  T 

0.000o7 

0.013 

4.93 

0.037 

22 

1.1547 

1.1586 

0.00058 

0.013 

5.20 

0.036 

23 

1.1625 

1.1664 

0.00060 

0.013 

5.48 

0!037 

24 

1.1703 

1.1743 

A  AAAfll 

0.00061 

0.013 

5.75 

0.036 

25 

1.1781 

T  T  ooo 

A  AAAAA 

0.00062 

A  AT  O 
U.U13 

6.03 

0.034 

26 

1.1860 

1.1903 

0.00063 

0.013 

6.32 

0.036 

27 

1.1939 

1.1983 

0.00065 

0.013 

6.60 

0.033 

28 

1.2019 

1.2064 

0.00066 

0.012 

6.90 

0!034 

29 

1.2100 

1.2145 

0.00066 

0.012 

7.19 

0.034 

OA 

30 

1.2181 

1.Z226 

A  AAArtt 

0.00067 

A  AT  rt 

U.U12 

7.48 

0.032 

31 

1.2262 

1.2308 

0.00068 

0.012 

7.79 

0.033 

32 

1.2344 

1.2391 

0.00068 

0.012 

8.09 

0.032 

33 

1.2427 

1.2474 

0.00069 

0.012 

8.40 

o!o32 

34 

1.2511 

1.2558 

0.00069 

0.012 

8.71 

0.031 

35 

1.2594 

1.2642 

0.00070 

0.012 

9.03 

0.031 

36 

1.2679 

1.2727 

0.000/0 

0.012 

9.35 

0.031 

37 

1.2764 

1.2812 

0.00071 

0.012 

9.67 

0.030 

38 

1.2849 

1.2898 

0.00071 

0.011 

10.00 

0.030 

39 

1.2936 

1.2985 

0.00071 

0.011 

10.33 

0.029 

40 

1.3028 

1.3072 

0.00072 

0.011 

10.67 

0.029 

41 

1.3111 

1.3160 

0.00072 

0.011 

11.01 

0.029 

42 

1.3200 

1.3249 

0.00072 

0.011 

11.35 

0.029 

43 

1.3289 

1.3339 

0.00072 

0.011 

11.70 

0^028 

44 

1.3380 

1.3429 

0.00072 

0.011 

12.06 

0.028 

45 

1.3471 

1.3521 

0.00073 

0.011 

12.42 

0.028 

• 

46 

1.3563 

1.3613 

0.00073 

0.011 

12.78 

0.027 

47 

1.3657 

1.3707 

0.00074 

0.011 

13.15 

0.027 

48 

1.3751 

1.3802 

0.00074 

0.010 

13.52 

49 

1.3847 

1.3897 

0.00075 

0.010 

13^90 

0.026 

50 

1.3943 

1.3994 

0.00075 

0.010 

14.28 

0.026 

51 

1.4041 

1.4092 

0.00076 

0.010 

14.67 

0.026 

52 

1.4140 

1.4191 

0.00076 

0.010 

15.06 

0.025 

53 

1.4239 

1.4292 

0.00077 

0.010 

15.46 

0.025 

54 

1.4340 

1.4393 

0.00077 

0.010 

15.86 

0.024 

55 

1.4442 

1.4495 

0.00078 

0.010 

16.27 

0.024 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Sulphuric  Acid.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 

(Continued.) 


Per  Cent. 

sulphuric 
acid. 

Specific 

25°  C. 
•jr,  *  ( ■ 

Gravity. 

15°  C. 
150  c. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.1 

Fractional 
per  cent.3 

Normality. 
1  Cc.  requires 
normal 
KOH  Cc. 

p6r  cent.  = 

0.01  Cc. 
normal  KOH. 

■ 

56 

1.4546 

1.4599 

0.00079 

0.010 

16.68 

0.024 

57 

1.4650 

1.4703 

0.00079 

0.010 

17.10 

0.023 

58 

1.4755 

1.4809 

0.00079 

0.009 

17.53 

0.023 

59 

1.4862 

1.4916 

0.00080 

0.009 

17.96 

0.023 

60 

1.4969 

1.5025 

0.00081 

0.009 

18.39 

0.022 

61 

1.5078 

1.5134 

0.00082 

0.009 

18.84 

0.023 

62 

1.5188 

1.5244 

0.00083 

0.009 

19.28 

0.022 

63 

1.5299 

1.5355 

0.00083 

0.009 

19.74 

0.022 

64 

1.5411 

1.5467 

0.00083 

0.009 

20.20 

0.022 

65 

1.5523 

1.5580 

0.00084 

0.009 

20.66 

0.021 

66 

1.5637 

1.5694 

0.00085 

0.009 

21.13 

0.021 

67 

1.5751 

1.5809 

0.00085 

0.009 

21.61 

0.021 

68 

1.5866 

1.5924 

0.00086 

0.009 

22.09 

0.020 

69 

1.5981 

1.6040 

0.00087 

0.009 

22.58 

0.020 

70 

1.6097 

1.6156 

0.00087 

0.009 

23.07 

0.020 

71 

1.6214 

1.6273 

0.00088 

0.009 

23.57 

0.020 

72 

1.6331 

1.6391 

0.00089 

0.009 

24.08 

0.020 

73 

1.6448 

1.6509 

0.00090 

0.009 

24.59 

0.020 

74 

1.6565 

1.6627 

0.00091 

0.009 

25.10 

0.019 

75 

1.6682 

1.6746 

0.00092 

0.008 

25.62 

0.019 

76 

1.6800 

1.6864 

0.00093 

0.009 

26.14 

0.019 

77 

1.6916 

1.6981 

0.00094 

0.009 

26.67 

0.019 

78 

1.7032 

1.7097 

0.00095 

0.009 

27.20 

0.019 

79 

1.7146 

1.7213 

0.00096 

0.009 

27.73 

0.019 

80 

1.7260 

1.7328 

0.00098 

0.009 

28.27 

0.019 

81 

1.7370 

1.7440 

0.00100 

0.009 

28.81 

0.019 

82 

1.7477 

1.7548 

0.00102 

0.010 

29.34 

0.019 

83 

1.7579 

1.7652 

0.00103 

0.010 

29.88 

0.019 

84 

1.7678 

1.7752 

0.00104 

0.011 

30.41 

0.019 

85 

1.7771 

1.7845 

0.00105 

0.011 

30.93 

0.019 

86 

1.7858 

1.7934 

0.00106 

0.013 

31.45 

0.020 

87 

1.7938 

1.8013 

0.00105 

0.014 

31.96 

0.020 

88 

1.8012 

1.8086 

0.00105 

0.015 

32.46 

0.020 

89 

1.8080 

1.8153 

0.00103 

0.016 

32.95 

0.021 

90 

1.8141 

1.8212 

0.00102 

0.019 

33.43 

0.021 

91 

1.8195 

1.8265 

0.00101 

0.020 

33.90 

0.022 

92 

1.8243 

1.8311 

0.00099 

0.024 

34.36 

0.022 

92.5 

1.8263 

1.8331 

0.00099 

0.026 

34.59 

0.022 

93 

1.8284 

1.8351 

0.00098 

0.029 

34.82 

0.023 

94 

1.8319 

1.8384 

0.00097 

0.037 

35.26 

0.023 

95 

1.8346 

1.8411 

0.00097 

0.050 

35.69 

0.024 

96 

1.8366 

1.S430 

0.00096 

0.091 

36.10 

0.025 

97 

1.8377 

1.8441 

0.00096 

36.50 

0.027 

97.5 

81.8379 

1.8442 

0.00095 

36.69 

0.028 

98 

1.8377 

1.8441 

0.00096 

0.067 

36.87 

0.029 

99 

1.8364 

1.8427 

0.00095 

0.029 

37.22 

0.032 

100 

1.8330 

1.8394 

0.00096 

37.53 

1  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  below,  25°  C. 

2  Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 

8  Note  that  the  specific  gravity  diminishes  in  acids  of  more  than 
97.5  per  cent,  strength  as  the  percentage  increases. 

Note— To  find  the  per  cent,  of  SOs,  multiply  the  per  cent,  of  H2S04  by  0.81633 ;  to  find  the  per  cent,  of  S04,  multiply  the  per 
cent,  of  H2S04  by  0.97946. 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  HoS04  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  per  cent,  of  H:S04. 
To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  Sulphuric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality  "  by  2.891.   For  the  volume  per  cent,  of 
official  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  multiply  the  "  normality  "  by  45.76. 
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be  discovered  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  which 
precipitates  sulphide  of  tin,  convertible  by  ni- 
tric acid  into  the  white  insoluble  stannic 
oxide.  Should  the  precipitate  be  the  mixed 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  tin,  the  former  would 
be  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  arsenic  acid 
and  dissolved,  and  the  latter  into  insoluble 
stannic  oxide  and  left.  Another  impurity  occa- 
sionally existing  in  French  sulphuric  acid  is 
selenium,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  copper 
pyrites  sometimes  substituted  for  sulphur  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  acid. 

Tests. — "  On  mixing  the  Acid  carefully  with 

4  or  5  volumes  of  alcohol,  no  precipitate  should 
be  formed  within  one  hour  (absence  of  lead). 
If  there  be  carefully  poured  upon  it,  in  a  test- 
tube,  a  layer  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.,  and  the 
liquid  cooled,  the  zone  of  contact  should  not 
assume  a  brown  or  reddish  color  ( limit  of  nitric 
or  nitrous  acid).  Sulphuric  Acid,  diluted  with 
20  volumes  of  water,  should  yield  no  precipi- 
tate upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
(absence  of  hydrochloric  acid)  ;  nor  should  the 
solution  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)  ; 
nor,  upon  supersaturating  with  ammonia  water, 
should  the  solution  leave  any  appreciable  fixed 
residue  on  evaporation  and  ignition  (absence  of 
non-volatile  impurities) .  One  Cc.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid,  diluted  with  5  Cc.  of  water  and  cooled, 
should  not  at  once  discharge  the  color  of  0.1 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate 
V.S.  (limit  of  sulphurous  or  nitrous  acid).  If 
Sulphuric  Acid  be  diluted  with  water  (1  in  10), 

5  Cc.  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gut- 
zeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17). 

If  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  which  a 
fragment  of  sodium  sulphite  has  been  dissolved 
be  carefully  poured  upon  2  Cc.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  contained  in  a  test-tube,  the  zone  of  con- 
tact should  not  assume  a  pink  or  red  color  upon 
standing,  nor  should  a  precipitate  form  after 
heating  (limit  of  selenium) .  Introduce  into  a 
stoppered  weighing-bottle  3  Cc.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  weigh  accurately.  Dilute  the  acid 
with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  titrate  with 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  using  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  as  indicator.  Multiply  the  number 
of  Cc.  of  the  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
consumed,  by  4.8675,  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  weight  of  the  Acid  taken;  the  quotient 
represents  the  percentage  of  absolute  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  the  latter."  U.  S.  "  Each  gramme 
diluted  with  20  or  30  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
should  require  for  neutralization  20.1  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper, 
arsenium,  iron,  ammonium,  chlorides,  nitrates, 
nitrites,  or  sulphites.  It  should  yield  no  appre- 
ciable residue  on  evaporation.  Hydrochloric 
acid  containing  sodium  sulphite,  when  poured 
carefully  upon  an  equal  volume  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  contained  in  a  test-tube,  should  not 
cause  a  red  coloration  at  the  junction  of  the 


two  liquids,  and  no  red  precipitate  should 
form  on  warming  the  tube  (absence  of  sele- 
nium)." Br. 

The  table  (pages  72  and  73)  from  the  U.  S. 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  shows  the  percentage  and  specific 
gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  various  strengths. 

Composition. — The  normal  acid  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1.842  consists  of  one  molecule  of  oxide  and  one 
molecule  of  water.  As  the  hydrogen  acts  the 
part  of  a  metal  in  the  compound,  the  systematic 
name  would  be  hydrogen  sulphate.  The  oxide 
consists  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen.  The  ordinary  commercial  acid  con- 
sists, according  to  Phillips,  of  one  molecule  of 
oxide  and  one  and  a  quarter  molecules  of 
water.  The  hydrated  acid  of  Nordhausen  has 
a  density  as  high  as  1.89  or  1.9,  and  consists 
of  two  molecules  of  oxide  and  one  molecule  of 
water  (2SO3  +  H2O).  This  acid  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
indigo  for  dyeing  the  Saxon  blue.  When 
heated  gently  in  a  retort,  connected  with  a  dry 
and  refrigerated  receiver,  sulphuric  oxide  or 
anhydride  distils  over,  and  the  common  mono- 
hydrated  acid  remains  behind.  In  performing 
this  operation,  much  difficulty  from  concussion 
is  avoided,  and  the  product  of  oxide  increased, 
by  introducing  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
retort.  The  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  method  of 
Barreswil.  The  mixture  must  be  made  in  a 
refrigerated  retort,  and  afterwards  distilled  by 
a  gentle  heat  into  a  refrigerated  receiver.  Sul- 
phuric oxide  (solid  sulphuric  acid)  under  18° 
C.  (64°  F.)  is  in  small  colorless  crystals, 
resembling  asbestos.  It  is  tenacious,  difficult  to 
cut,  and  may  be  moulded  in  the  fingers  like  wax, 
without  acting  on  them.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  emits  a  thick  opaque  vapor  of  an  acid  odor. 
Above  18°  C.  (64°  F.)  it  is  a  liquid,  very  nearly 
of  the  density  2. 

Uses. — For  the  therapeutic  powers  and  uses 
of  sulphuric  acid  when  administered  internally, 
see  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum.  Externally 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  caustic ;  but,  from 
its  liquid  form,  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  that 
purpose,  and  should  be  applied  with  caution. 
A  plan,  however,  has  been  proposed  by  Simpson 
by  which  it  becomes  very  manageable.  This 
consists  in  mixing  it  with  dried  and  powdered 
zinc  sulphate  sufficient  to  give  it  a  pasty  con- 
sistence. Michel's  Paste  consists  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  three  parts,  and  finely  powdered 
asbestos  one  part,  thoroughly  rubbed  together. 
Mixed  with  saffron  to  the  consistence  of  a  duc- 
tile paste,  Velpeau  found  it  a  convenient  caustic 
not  liable  to  spread  or  be  absorbed,  and  produc- 
ing an  eschar  which  is  promptly  detached. 

Toxicological  Properties. — The  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  this  acid  are  the  following:  Burn- 
ing heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  extreme 
fetidness  of  the  breath,  nausea  and  excessive 
vomitings  of  black  or  reddish  matter,  excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  bowels,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  extreme  anguish,  a  feeling  of  cold 
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on  the  skin,  great  prostration,  constant  tossing, 
convulsions,  and  death.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
pain  whatever  in  the  stomach,  sensibility  being 
apparently  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
caustic  action.  The  intellectual  faculties  remain 
unimpaired,  frequently  the  uvula,  palate,  ton- 
sils, and  other  parts  of  the  fauces  are  covered 
with  black  or  white  sloughs.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  administration  of  large  quan- 
tities of  magnesia,  or,  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  of 
solution  of  soap.  The  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  greatest  promptitude  in  the 
application  of  the  antidotes.  After  the  poison 
has  been  neutralized  mucilaginous  and  other 
bland  drinks  must  be  taken  freely. 

Upon  the  skin  sulphuric  acid  acts  as  a  very 
rapid  and  powerful  corrosive.  When  it  has 
been  spilled  or  thrown  upon  the  person  the  part 
should  be  immediately  washed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  or 
soap  may  be  well  rubbed  into  the  surface. 
After  the  removal  and  neutralization  of  the 
acid,  Carron  oil  or  similar  protective  may  be 
applied.    Further  treatment  is  that  of  a  bum. 

The  holes  burnt  in  linen  by  sulphuric  acid, 
so  long  as  the  texture  is  undisturbed,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  produced  by  red-hot 
coals,  by  the  paste-like  characters  of  their  edges. 

Uses  in  the  Arts. — Sulphuric  acid  is  more 
used  in  the  arts  than  any  other  acid.  It  is 
employed  to  obtain  many  of  the  other  acids; 
to  extract  soda  from  common  salt;  to  make 
alum  and  ferric  sulphate;  to  refine  petroleum 
and  paraffin;  to  decompose  the  neutral  fats;  to 
dissolve  indigo;  to  prepare  phosphorus,  chlo- 
rinated lime,  magnesium  sulphate,  etc.  Petro- 
leum refining  and  manufacture  of  fertilizei-s 
from  phospbatic  materials  consume  the  largest 
amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum, 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum,  U.  S., 
Br.;  Acidum  Sulphurosum,  U.  S.J  Benzinum 
Purificatum,  U.  S.;  Glycyrrhizinum  Ammoniatum, 
U.  S.;  Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  U.  8.;  Liquor 
Ferri  Tersulphatis,  U.  S.  (Br.)  ;  Oleum  Mther- 
eum,  U.  8.;  Pyroxylinum,  Br.;  Spiritus  iEtheris 
Compositus,  Br.;  Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrosi,  U.  S., 
Br. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATI- 
CUM. U.  5.,  Br. 

AROMATIC  SULPHURiC  ACID 

(ac'i-dum  sul-phu'ri-cum  ar-o-mat'i-cum) 

"Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid  should  contain  not 
less  than  20  percent.,  bv  weight,  of  absolute 
Sulphuric  Acid  [HaSO*  or  S02(0H)2  =  97.351, 
partly  in  the  form  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid." 
U.  s. 

Tinerura  Aromaticn  Aeida  ;  Elixir  of  Vitriol  :  Elixir 
vitriolique,  Teinture  laleoole)  aromatique  sulpburique, 
F>:;  Saure  Aromatisrhe  Tinctur.  Elixir  Vitrioli 
Mynslchti,  Mynsicht's  Elixir,  (?. 

*  "  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
cubic   centimeters    [or   3   fluidounces,   6  flui- 


drachrns, 1  minim]  ;  Tincture  of  Ginger,  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  5£  flui- 
drachms] ;  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  one  cubic  centi- 
meter [or  16  minims] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachrns] . 
Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  gradually,  and  with 
great  caution,  to  seven  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  24  fluidounces]  of  Alcohol,  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  cool.  Then  add  to  it  the  Tincture 
of  Ginger  and  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  and  after- 
wards enough  Alcohol  to  make  the  whole 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachrns].  Keep  the  product 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles."  U.  8. 

"  Tincture  of  Ginger,  10  ft,,  ounces  (Imperial 
measure)  or  250  cubic  centimetres;  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon,  \  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  12.5 
cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  29 \ 
ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  737.5  cubic  centi- 
metres; Sulphuric  Acid,  3  ft.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  2419  grains,  or  75  cubic  centimetres 
or  138.2  grammes.  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
gradually  with  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon  and  Tincture  of  Ginger."  Br. 

The  formula  adopted  at  the  1880  revision  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  continued  in  the 
1890  and  8th  Revision  is  that  recommended  by 
Thomas  N.  Jamieson,  A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  201. 
The  change  in  the  appearance  and  properties 
from  the  preparation  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was 
so  marked  that  the  wisdom  of  making  so  radical 
a  change  was  doubted.  Experience  has  proved, 
however,  that  the  new  preparation  has  not  the 
same  tendency  to  precipitate,  and  the  lightness 
in  color  has  been  offset  by  more  substantial 
advantages.  The  British  formula  has  been  re- 
modelled to  accord  with  the  U.  S'.  P.  The  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid  was  increased  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  about  10  per  cent,  over  that 
of  the  previous  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties. — -Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
older  Pharmacopoeias  was  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown,  but  it  is  a  straw-colored  liquid  when 
freshly  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.),  of  a  pecul- 
iar aromatic  odor,  and,  when  sufficiently  diluted, 
of  a  grateful  acid  taste.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  contain  ethylic  ether  or  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  its  main  ingredients  justifying 
such  a  suspicion ;  but  Duncan  of  Edinburgh, 
who  originally  held  this  opinion,  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportions  here  employed,  do  not  generate  a 
single  particle  of  ethylic  ether;  and  Attfield  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  in 
the  official  preparation.  (P.  J.,  1869,  p.  471.) 
It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed  merely  as  a 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol  and  contain- 
ing essential  oils,  for  the  difference  between 
fresh  and  old  preparations  is  quite  marked,  and 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  ethereal  odor  is  devel- 
oped by  age.  The  U.  S.  official  definition  recog- 
nizes the  presence  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid. 

"  Specific  gravity:  about  0.933  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).    If  10  Gm.  of  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid  be 
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mixed  in  a  small  flask  with  30  Cc.  of  water  and 
be  boiled  for  several  minutes,  cooled  and  diluted 
with  water  to  measure  100  Cc,  then  48.68  Cc. 
of  this  solution,  to  which  exactly  25  Cc.  of 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  have  been 
added,  should  require  not  more  than  5  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  for  complete  neutral- 
ization (each  Cc.  of  the  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  consumed  corresponding  to  1 
percent,  of  absolute  Sulphuric  Acid),  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  British  preparation  is 
"  0.922  to  0.926.  The  neutralizing  power  of  100 
grammes  should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  13.8 
grammes  of  hydrogen  sulphate,  H2SO4."  Br. 

Samples  of  fresh  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  as 
well  as  older  specimens  have  been  assayed  by 
E.  W.  Clark,  and  all  were  found  to  be  more  or 
less  deficient  in  sulphuric  acid;  the  inference  is 
quite  clear  that  there  is  some  decomposition  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  upon  keeping. 
(Ph.  Era,  1887,  p.  69.) 

Uses.— This  valuable  preparation  is  tonic  and 
astringent.  It  acts  precisely  as  does  the  Aci- 
dum Sulphuricum  Dilutum. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9 
Cc),  in  a  wineglassful  of  water,  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  teeth  are  not  injured. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Cinchonas  Acidum,  Br. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  SULPHURIC  ACID 

(af'j-dum  sul-phti'ri-cuin  di-lu'tum) 

"  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  should  contain  not 
less  than  10  percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute 
Sulphuric  Acid  [H2SO4  or  S02(OH)a  =  97.35], 
and  about  90  percent,  of  water."  U.  S.  " 100 
parts  by  weight  should  contain  13.65  parts  of 
hydrogen  sulphate,  H2SO4."  Br. 

Acide  sulphurique  dilue,  Fr. ;  Acidum  sulphuricum 
dilutum,  P.  (?.;  Verdiinnte  Schwefelsaure,  G. 

*  "  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  hundred  grammes  [or 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grammes  [or  29  ounces 
av.,  44  grains],  to  make  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grammes  [or  32  ounces  av.,  274 
grains].  Pour  the  Acid  gradually,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  into  the  Distilled  Water.  Keep 
the  product  in  glass-stoppered  bottles.  Spe- 
cific gravity:  about  1.067  at.  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
It  should  respond  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given 
under  Acidum  Sulphuricum.  To  neutralize 
4.868  Gm.  of  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  not  less 
than  10  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
should  be  required  (each  Cc.  corresponding  to 
1  percent,  of  absolute  Sulphuric  Acid),  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 

"  Sulphuric  Acid,  1  fi.  ounce  and  51  fi. 
drachms  (more  exactly,  1.65  fi.  ounces,  Imperial 
measure)  or  1333  grains,  or  82.7  cubic  centi- 
metres or  152.4  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 


sufficient  quantity.  Half  fill  witb'  Distilled 
Water  a  glass  flask  the  capacity  of  which  to  a 
mark  on  the  neck  is  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  Then  introduce 
the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  add  very  gradually 
Distilled  Water  until  the  mixture,  after  it  has 
been  shaken  and  cooled  to  60°  F.  (15.5°  C), 
measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
prescription.  It  is  not  exactly  coincident  in 
strength  as  directed  in  the  two  Pharmacopoaias, 
the  U.  S.  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.067)  being  weaker 
than  the  British  (sp.  gr.  1.094),  but  slightly 
stronger  than  that  formerly  official;  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  practical 
importance.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
quires that  "  each  gramme  should  require  for 
neutralization  2.8  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide."  Br. 
The  strong  acid  is  added  gradually  to  the  water, 
to  guard  against  the  too  sudden  production  of 
heat,  which  might  cause  the  fracture  of  the 
vessel.  During  the  dilution,  when  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  liquid  becomes 
slightly  turbid,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
deposits  a  grayish-white  powder,  which  is  lead 
sulphate,  and  from  which  the  diluted  acid  should 
be  poured  off.  This  noxious  salt  is  thus  dis- 
posed of ;  but  potassium  sulphate,  another 
impurity  in  the  strong  acid,  still  remains.  The 
presence  of  a  little  potassium  sulphate  will  do 
no  harm ;  but,  if  it  should  be  fraudulently  intro- 
duced into  the  strong  acid  to  increase  its 
specific  gravity,  its  amount  may  be  ascertained 
by  saturating  the  acid,  after  dilution,  with 
ammonia,  and  expelling  by  a  red  heat  the 
ammonium  sulphate  formed.  Whatever  potas- 
sium sulphate  is  present  will  remain  behind.  If 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  are  strictly 
carried  out,  and  the  kind  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
used  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  chemically 
pure,  responding  to  the  tests  given  under  the 
head  of  Acidum  Sulphuricum,  the  official  ma- 
nipulations will  be  all-sufficient. 

Uses. — Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  tonic,  refrig- 
erant, and  astringent.  It  is  given  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  often  with  advantage.  In  the  con- 
valescence from  protracted  fevers  it  acts  bene- 
ficially as  a  tonic,  exciting  the  appetite  and 
promoting  digestion.  As  an  astringent,  it  is 
employed  in  colliquative  sweats,  passive  hem- 
morrhages,  and  diarrhoeas  dependent  on  a  re- 
laxed state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  i.e.,  in  serous  diarrhoeas.  In  1851, 
Buxton  of  London,  called  attention  to  its  great 
value  in  choleraic  diarrhoeas;  his  assertions  have 
received  abundant  confirmation  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  (See  M.  T.  G.,  Oct. 
1853;  M.  S.  Rep.,  ix.  199;  P.  M.  T.,  iii.  649.) 
In  incipient  cholera  it  is  an  efficient  remedy; 
diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  given  every  twenty 
minutes  in  ordinary  cases,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  severe  cases.  For  bilious  diarrhoea  the 
acid  is  not  a  suitable  remedy.    In  calculous  af- 
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fections  attended  with  phosphatio  sediments  it 
is  the  proper  remedy,  being  preferable  to  hydro- 
chloric aeid,  as  less  liable  to  disorder  the  stom- 
ach by  continued  use.  It  is  added  with  ad- 
vantage to  infusions  of  cinchona,  the  alkaloids 
of  which  it  tends  to  hold  in  solution.  As  it  is 
injurious  to  the  teeth,  it  is  best  taken  by  sucking 
it  through  a  glass  tube  or  quill.  It  is  much  less 
used  in  the  United  States  than  is  the  elixir  of 
vitriol.  An  elegant  form  for  its  administration 
is  the  Compound  Infusion  of  Rose,  U.  S.  1870. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  Br.; 
Ferri  et  Quinime  Citras,  Br;  Ferri  Sulphas 
Granulatus,  U.  S.;  tnfusum  Rosa;  Acidum,  Br.; 
Syrupus  Rosa?,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  SULPHUROSUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID 

(ar-'j-dum  sul-phu-rO'suni ) 

"An  aqueous  solution  containing  not  less 
than  6  percent.,  by  weight,  of  sulphur  dioxide 
[S02  =  03.59],  and  about  91  percent,  of  water." 
U.  S.  "An  aqueous  solution  containing  6.4 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen  sulphite,  H2SO3,  cor- 
responding to  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  SO2.  The  sulphurous 
anhydride  may  be  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
phur in  air  or  oxygen,  or  by  boiling  sulphuric 
acid  with  carbon,  mercury,  or  copper."  Br. 

Ackle  sulfureux,  Fr.;  Schwefligsaure,  Schweflig- 
saurewasser.  G. 

*  "  Sulphuric  Acid, sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2  fluidounces,  14  minims]  ;  Charcoal,  in  coarse 
powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains]  ; 
Distilled  Water,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  16£  fluidounces].  Introduce  the  Charcoal 
into  a  glass  flask  having  a  capacity  of  about 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters,  add  the  Acid, 
and  mix  them  well.  Connect  the  flask  by  means 
of  bent  glass  tubing,  about  fifty  centimeters  in 
length,  with  a  wash-bottle  having  a  capacity  of 
about  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluid- 
ounce,  5  fluidrachms]  of  water,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  inlet  tube  shall  be  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Through  the  triply  perforated  rub- 
ber stopper  of  the  wash-bottle  pass  a  safety 
tube,  which  should  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  connect  the  latter,  by  means  of 
glass  tubing,  with  a  bottle  provided  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  stopper,  having  a  capacity 
of  about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters,  and 
containing  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
16i  fluidounces]  of  well-cooled  Distilled  Water. 
The  inlet  tube  should  dip  about  twenty-five 
millimeters  below  the  surface  of  the  Distilled 
Water.  By  means  of  a  second  tube  connect 
this  bottle  with  another  containing  water,  the 
end  of  the  tube  extending  five  centimeters  below 
the  surface.  Having  ascertained  that  all  the 
connections  are  air-tight,  apply  a  moderate 
heat  to  the  flask  containing  the  Sulphuric  Acid 


and  Charcoal,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has 
nearly  ceased,  and,  during  the  passage  of  the 
gas,  keep  the  bottle  containing  the  Distilled 
Water  at  or  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.),  by  surround- 
ing it  with  cold  water  or  ice.  Assay  a  small 
portion  of  the  Sulphurous  Acid  by  the  method 
given  below.  Then  add  to  the  remainder  suffi- 
cient Distilled  Water  to  bring  the  product  to 
the  strength  of  6.4  percent.,  by  weight,  of  sul- 
phur dioxide.  Finally  pour  the  Sulphurous 
Aeid  into  dark  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  which  should  be  completely  filled,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 
Owing  to  its  rapid  deterioration,  Sulphurous 
Acid  should  be  frequently  assayed,  and  none 
should  be  dispensed,  if  it  fails  to  conform  to  the 
assay  given  below."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  gives  a 
detailed  process.  The  process  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  is  essentially  that  of  Wittstein. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  U.  S.  preparation  is  about 
1.028,  of  the  British,  1.025,  the  former  being 
slightly  stronger. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  simple.  When 
the  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  and  charcoal  are 
heated  together,  two  molecules  of  the  former 
give  up  each  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  latter, 
and  there  are  thus  produced  sulphur  dioxide  and 
carbon  dioxide,  which,  having  been  first  passed 
through  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  little  water 
to  absorb  impurities,  are  received  into  the  dis- 
tilled water,  where  the  sulphur  dioxide  is 
absorbed,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  escapes : 

4H2SO4  -f-  C2  =  2CO2  +  4H2O  +  4SOa 
The  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous 
acid  gas  which  escapes  absorption  may  be 
received  into  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  into  the  room. 
The  point  of  saturation  may  be  roughly  indi- 
cated by  the  bubbles  formed  by  the  escape  of 
the  gas  from  the  distilled  water  being  equal  in 
size  to  those  formed  in  the  wash  bottle.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  solution  up 
to  the  official  strength,  the  proportionate 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  charcoal  should 
be  increased,  and  care  exercised  that  the  gas 
pass  through  the  water  in  an  abundant  stream. 
The  direction  to  keep  the  acid  in  well  stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  is  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  gas 
to  escape  and  to  undergo  oxidation.  Old  sul- 
phurous acid  often  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  nearly  all  removed  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  barium  sulphite  and  the  removal 
by  filtration  of  the  precipitated  sulphate. 
'  According  to  W.  L.  Scott  (P.  J.,  Oct.  1869, 
p.  217),  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  75  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous acid  is  employed;  when  a  too  concen- 
trated acid  is  used,  a  part  of  it  is  entirely  re- 
duced and  sulphur  deposited,  while  a  too 
diluted  acid  causes  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  He  also  affirms  that  a  purer  gas  is 
obtained  by  placing  a  little  lead  sulphite  and  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  wash  bottles. 
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F.  C.  Calvert  gives  a  process  for  preparing 
this  acid  on  a  large  scale  by  which  he  avoids 
all  the  inconveniences  usually  attendant  on  its 
manufacture,  and  has  prepared  thousands  of 
gallons  daily  of  a  saturated  solution.  It  con- 
sists in  burning  sulphur  in  a  small  furnace,  and 
conducting  the  acid  gas  through  earthenware 
tubes  surrounded  with  water  so  as  to  cool  them. 
The  gas  is  then  made  to  ascend  through  a 
wooden  tube  40  feet  high  and  about  4  feet 
wide,  sometimes  called  a  coke  scrubber,  filled 
with  pumice  stone  previously  washed  first  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with  water.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  water  is  introduced  into  the 
tube  from  above,  which,  in  its  descent,  meets  and 
dissolves  the  gas,  and  runs  out  saturated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  into  an  air  tight  reser- 
voir. (P.  J.,  xvii.  512.)  Where  sulphurous  acid 
is  to  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  petroleum,  or 
sulphur  moistened  with  wood  alcohol,  may  be 
burned  in  the  room  to  be  disinfected.  Keates 
{Chem.  News,  Dec.  8,  1876)  suggests  the  use 
of  a  suitable  lamp.  Stevenson  uses  an  open 
copper  dish  or  porcelain  capsule,  and  simply 
ignites  the  liquid ;  care  should  be  used,  however, 
as  the  disulphide  is  very  inflammable  and  vola- 
tile. A  purer  sulphurous  acid  than  the  official 
may  be  made  by  John  Kennedy's  process, 
that  of  reducing  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic 
copper  and  passing  the  gas  through  a  cylinder 
containing  lumps  of  moist  charcoal  and  then 
through  a  wash  bottle.  The  by-product  is  avail- 
able as  copper  sulphate.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886, 
p.  226.) 

Properties. — The  official  sulphurous  acid  is  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas.  The 
oxide  is  an  irrespirable  gas,  of  a  suffocating 
odor  familiar  to  every  one  as  that  of  burning 
sulphur,  which  is  converted  into  it  by  combus- 
tion. If  inhaled  in  the  concentrated  state,  it 
proves  fatal.  Cold  reduces  it  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  boils  at  —10.5°  C.  (13.1°  F.). 
It  has  the  sp.  gr.  2.21,  liquefies  at  — 10°  C. 
(14°  F.),  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  extin- 
guishes burning  bodies,  has  the  power  of  bleach- 
ing many  colored  substances,  and  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines  in 
the  presence  of  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid. 
Water  at  18°  C.  (65°  F.)  takes  up  about  50 
volumes  of  gas,  and  the  solution  has  the  sp. 
gr.  1.04.  (Brande  and  Taylor.)  Liquefied  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  (oxide)  is  now  manufactured 
by  Pictet  in  Geneva,  and  is  sent  into  commerce 
in  copper  cylinders.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Pictet  ice  making  process.  The  Pictet 
machines  are  constructed  to  use  either  the  pure 
SO2  or  the  "  Pictet  fluid,"  a  mixture  of  com- 
pressed carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Sulphurous  acid  sometimes  exists  as  an  im- 
purity in  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  other  acids; 
according  to  P.  Schweitzer,  the  minutest  quan- 
tity niay  be  detected  by  dissolving  zinc  in  the 
suspected  acid,  when,  if  sulphurous  acid  be  pres- 
ent, hydrogen  sulphide  will  be  evolved,  recogni- 
zable by  its  odor.    (Chem.  News,  xxviii.  293.) 


When  sulphurous  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air 
it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  with  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  acquires  a  sour  taste, 
and  the  property  of  changing  vegetable  blues 
to  red.  Wheu  kept  in  closed  vessels  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
sulphur  being  deposited  and  sulphuric  acid 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  liberated  oxygen  with 
other  portions  of  the  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  xiii.  352.) 
It  should  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat.  It 
decolorizes  iodine  by  producing  hydriodic  acid, 
and  on  this  fact  is  based  the  Br.  test  given 
below.    It  decomposes  bone  calcium  phosphate. 

"A  colorless  liquid,  having  the  characteristic 
odor  of  burning  sulphur,  and  an  acid,  sulphur- 
ous taste.  Specific  gravity:  not  less  than  1.028 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  By  heat  it  is  completely 
volatilized.  Blue  litmus  paper  moistened  with 
the  Acid  is  first  reddened  and  afterwards 
bleached.  On  gently  heating  a  few  Cc.  of  the 
Acid  in  a  test-tube,  the  gas  evolved  will 
blacken  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with 
mercurous  nitrate  T.S.,  but  will  not  affect  one 
moistened  with  lead  acetate  T.S.  On  mixing,  in 
a  test-tube,  1  Cc.  of  Sulphurous  Acid  with  5 
Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
a  small  piece  of  pure  zinc,  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas  will  be  evolved,  whieh  will  blacken  a  strip 
of  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  T.S.  If 
to  10  Cc.  of  Sulphurous  Acid  there  be  added 
1  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after- 
wards 1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride  T.S.,  not  more 
than  a  slight  turbidity  should  be  at  once  pro- 
duced (limit  of  sulphuric  acid)."    U.  S. 

Assay  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — "  Introduce  into 
a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  2  Cc.  of  Sulphurous 
Acid  and  weigh  accurately.  To  this  add  50 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  five  minutes,  then  slowly  add  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  until  the  mix- 
ture is  just  decolorized.  Subtract  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.  used,  from  50,  and  multiply 
the  difference  by  0.318,  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  weight  of  the  Acid  taken ;  the  quotient 
represents  the  percentage  of  absolute  Sulphur- 
ous Acid  in  the  latter.  Dilute  the  Sulphurous 
Acid  with  distilled  water,  as  directed  in  the  pro- 
cess above,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  strength  of 
6.4  per  cent,  of  sulphur  dioxide."  U.  S.  "  It 
gives  but  a  slight  precipitate  with  solution  of 
barium  chloride  (absence  of  excess  of  sulphates), 
but  a  copious  precipitate  if  solution  of  chlorine 
also  be  added.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  no 
residue.  Specific  gravity  1.025.  Mixed  with 
100  times  its  volume  of  recently  boiled  and 
cooled  water,  and  a  little  mucilage  of  starch, 
it  should  not  acquire  a  permanent  blue  color 
with  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine  until, 
for  each  gramme  of  the  acid.  15.7  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine  have 
been  added."  Br. 

Uses. — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic and  germicide,  arresting  putrefaction  and 
other  fermentations  by  killing  the  organisms 
whieh  produce  them.    It  is  supposed  to  be  thus 
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destructive  by  its  anti-oxygenizing  or  reducing 
influence,  suffocating  organic  beings  by  denying 
them  the  oxygen  necessary  to  their  existence; 
but  it  probably  acts  also  by  a  physiological 
property  independently  of  its  mere  chemical 
effect.  Sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites  are 
widely  used  for  preserving  food,  especially  dried 
fruits.  So-called  "  sulphite  powders  "  contain- 
ing either  sodium  sulphite  or  calcium  or  mag- 
nesium bisulphites  have  figured  largely  in  pure 
food  prosecutions,  as  being  used  to  brighten 
the  color  of  chopped  meat  in  "  Hamburg 
steaks."  According'  to  the  experiments  of 
L.  Pfeiffer  {A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxvii.),  the  sulphites 
are  capable  of  causing  death  by  paralyzing 
the  heart  and  also  the  respiratory  and  other 
motor  nerve  centres,  but  are  so  rapidly  and 
completely  changed  into  the  sulphates  that 
unless  given  in  enormous  amount  they  exert 
very  little  influence  upon  the  system;  96.5 
per  cent,  of  the  sulphite  was  regained  from 
the  urine  as  a  sulphate,  and  86  per  cent,  passed 
out  in  five  hours  after  ingestion.  Although 
Robert  Bird  affirms  that  sulphurous  acid  and 
its  salts  are  powerful  antipyretics  (Am.  J. 
M.  S.,  lviii.  236),  and  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  has 
been  used  by  inhalation  in  low  fevers,  diph- 
theria, and  whooping  cough  with  alleged  advan- 
tage, yet  the  sulphites  are  at  present  em- 
ployed in  medicine  almost  solely  as  germicides 
and*  parasiticides.  In  pyrosis  and  in  cases  of 
sarcince  ventricidi  sulphurous  acid  may  be  taken 
internally;  but  one  of  the  sulphites,  as  sodium 
sulphite,  is  perhaps  preferable  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  yields  the  acid  always  by  decomposition  in 
the  stomach.  As  an  external  application,  it 
is  used  in  psora,  the  different  forms  of  porrigo, 
trichosis  of  the  scalp,  pityriasis  versicolor,  and 
the  thrush  of  children,  all  parasitic  affections, 
either  animalcular  or  cryptogamous,  generally 
yielding  to  it,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  by  pre- 
vious removal  of  scabs  or  scales,  to  bring  it  into 
contact  with  the  morbific  cause.  When  locally 
used  it  should  be  diluted  with  two  or  three 
measures  of  water  or  of  glycerin,  and  applied  as 
a  lotion,  or  by  cloths  wet  with  it.  Sulphurous 
acid  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  burning 
sulphur  fumes,  used  for  disinfecting  puiposes. 

Dose,  for  internal  use,  half  to  one  fluidrachm 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc),  well  diluted. 

ACIDUM  TANNICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TANNIC  ACID    [Gallotannic  Acid] 

(ac'i-dum  tan'nj-cuui) 

HC14H909  =  319.66 

"A  monobasic  organic  acid  [C13H9O7.COOH], 
obtained  from  nutgall."  U.  S.  "  Tannic  acid, 
Ci4Hio09,2H20,  may  be  extracted  by  water- 
saturated  ether  from  Galls  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  special  fermentation."  Br. 

Tannin,  DIgalllc  Acid.  Acidum  Gallo-tannicum, 
Tanninum  ;  Acide  tannique,  Tannin  officinal.  Fr. 
Cod.;  Acidum  tannicum,  P.  O. :  Gerbsaure.  Gallusgerb- 
saure,  Tannin.  G.  :  Acido  tanuko,  It.  ;  Acido  tanloo, 
Sp. 


The  present  British  Pharmacopoeia  does  not 
give  a  detailed  process  for  preparing  tannic 
acid ;  the  former  British  Pharmacopoeia  adopted 
a  process  which  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  both  being  essentially 
the  process  of  Leconnet,  modified  by  Domine, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  Pelouze 
previously  employed  in  both  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
(1885)  was  as  follows:  "  Galls  in  powder,  Ether, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Expose  the  pow- 
dered galls  to  a  damp  atmosphere  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  afterwards  add  sufficient  ether 
to  form  a  soft  paste.  Let  this  stand  in  a  well- 
closed  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours,  then,  having 
quickly  enveloped  it  in  a  linen  cloth,  submit 
it  to  strong  pressure  in  a  suitable  press,  so  as 
to  separate  the  liquid  portion.  Reduce  the 
pressed  cake  to  powder,  mix  it  with  sufficient 
ether,  to  which  one-sixteenth  of  its  bulk  of  water 
has  been  added,  to  form  again  a  soft  paste,  and 
press  this  as  before.  Mix  the  expressed  liquids, 
and  expose  the  mixture  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion until,  by  the  aid  subsequently  of  a  little 
heat,  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract ;  then  place  it  on  earthen  plates  or 
dishes,  and  dry  it  in  a  hot-air  chamber 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  P. 
(100°  C.)."  Br.  (1885). 

While  the  Pelouze  process  yields  the  tannic 
acid  probably  in  a  somewhat  purer  state  than 
Leconnet's,  it  is  less  easy  of  performance,  and 
much  less  productive,  and  the  product  of  the 
above  formula  is  sufficiently  pure  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol 
— 8  per  cent.,  for  example — to  the  ethereal  men- 
struum still  further  increases  the  product.  The 
exposure  of  the  powdered  galls  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  two  or  three  days  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a  special  fermentation,  where- 
by the  yield  of  tannin  is  materially  increased. 
There  appear  to  be  two  coloring  principles  in 
galls,  one  soluble  in  ether  and  not  in  alcohol,  the 
other  in  alcohol  and  not  in  ether.  Hence,  while 
the  tannic  acid,  in  whichever  way  procured,  is 
yellowish,  that  obtained  by  ether  has  a  greenish 
tint,  while  that  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  is  slightly  brownish.  In  consequence  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  acid  is  dried,  in  thin 
layers,  on  tinned  or  glass  plates,  and  equally 
exposed  to  the  heat  above  and  below,  it  froths 
up  on  the  escape  of  the  ether,  and  concretes  in 
a  soft,  cellular,  friable  form,  which  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  preparation  made  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  formula. 

From  a  superficial  examination  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  might  appear  that  the  result  can  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ethereal  exi  'act;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ether  employed  should  con- 
tain water,  as  it  is  directed  to  be  washed;  and 
yet  the  quantity  of  water  is  so  small  that  it  can 
hardly  operate  by  its  mere  solvent  power.  The 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  process  of 
Pelouze  afford  the  means  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, which  was  first  suggested  by  Beral. 
In  this,  the  powdei'ed  galls  are  submitted  to 
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percolation  by  watered  ether,  and  the  liquid 
which  passes  separates  into  two  layers,  a 
heavier  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  a  lighter 
which  floats  upon  the  surface.  It  is  the  heavier 
which  contains  the  tannic  acid,  and  from  which 
the  acid  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  ether,  water,  and 
tannic  acid  unite  to  form  a  definite  compound, 
in  which  the  affinities  are  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  ether  to  rise  in  vapor,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  decomposed  by  its  evapora- 
tion. The  proportion  of  the  menstruum  to  the 
galls  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than  would  be 
employed  to  obtain  an  extract;  and  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  both  liquids  is  probably 
occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  definite  com- 
pound referred  to,  thus  leaving  little  or  none 
to  act  merely  as  solvents.  Hence  the  exclusion 
from  the  resulting  acid,  in  great  measure,  of 
the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the  galls;  and 
the  slight  amount  of  impurity  really  present 
in  the  acid  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of 
that  small  quantity  of  the  menstruum  not  occu- 
pied in  forming  the  liquid  compound.  Opinion 
is  not  altogether  united  in  this  explanation,  but 
it  is  that  which  appears  to  us  the  best  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  case.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  tannic  acid  obtained  by  either 
process  has  a  more  or  less  yellowish  tint.  From 
this,  according  to  F.  Kummel,  it  may  be  freed 
by  the  percolation,  through  recently  ignited 
animal  charcoal,  of  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  It  has,  too,  a  slight  odor, 
which,  according  to  Procter,  is  derived  from  a 
volatile  odorous  principle  existing  in  galls, 
which  he  succeeded  in  separating  from  the  acid 
by  the  action  of  benzene.  From  30  to  35  per 
cent,  of  tannic  acid  is  obtained  from  galls  by 
Pelouze's  method;  60  per  cent,  by  that  of 
Leconnet.  Alcohol  tannin  and  water  tannin 
are  terms  used  to  indicate  the  method  of  ex- 
traction; in  the  former  the  powdered  nutgall 
is  percolated  with  alcohol  (50  per  cent.)  and 
the  solution  of  tannin  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
apparatus;  in  the  water  tannin,  water  is  used 
as  hi  the  ether  process  as  above  described  and 
the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
Gartmmeister  used  acetic  ether  for  a  solvent 
and  a  patent  was  secured  for  this  process  in 
Germany. 

Crystallized  tannic  acid  is  said  to  be  made  by 
forcing  a  thick  syrupy  solution  of  tannin 
through  finely  perforated  sieves  and  dropping 
the  threads  from  a  height  upon  rapidly  revolv- 
ing wooden  cylinders  and  scraping  off  the  pro- 
duct. The  term  crystallized  is  of  course  a  mis- 
nomer, as  tannin  is  amorphous.  For  the  prep- 
aration of  tannin  from  Chinese  galls,  Oscar 
Rothe  proposes  the  following  as  a  superior  pro- 
cess. Macerate  eight  parts  of  the  powdered 
galls  with  twelve  of  ether  and  three  of  strong 
alcohol  for  two  days,  decant,  renew  the  men- 
struum, and  finally  express.  Mix  the  liquids, 
and  after  standing  decant  from  the  sediment, 
add  twelve  parts  of  water,  recover  the  alcohol 
and  ether  by  distillation,  rapidly  filter  the 


aqueous  solution,  and  quickly  evaporate  by 
means  of  a  steam  bath;  dry,  and  pulverize  the 
residue.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  403.) 

Henry  Trimble  and  J.  C.  Peacock  recommend 
acetone  as  a  valuable  solvent  for  extracting 
tannin  from  oak  bark  (Proe.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893, 
p.  110),  and  acetone  is  now  largely  used  by 
manufacturers  as  a  solvent  in  extracting  tannin 
from  galls.  B.  L.  DeGraffe  (A:  J.  P.,  1896, 
313)  recorded  investigations  upon  the  plants 
of  the  Ericaceae  to  determine  the  character 
of  their  tannins;  acetone  and  acetic  ether 
were  used  as  solvents.  For  Sisley's  method  of 
preparing  pure  tannin,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1894, 1087. 

The  term  tannin  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vege- 
table principles  the  aqueous  solutions  of  which 
give  blue  or  green  colors  or  precipitates  with 
ferric  salts,  and  precipitate  solutions  of  gelatin 
and  albiunin.  They  are  mainly  glucosides. 
Chemists  have  recognized  two  kinds,  one  dis- 
tinguished by  producing  a  bluish-black  pre- 
cipitate with  ferric  salts,  and  the  other  charac- 
terized by  producing  a  greenish-black  or  dark 
olive  precipitate  with  the  same  salts.  The 
former  is  the  one  which  has  received  most  atten- 
tion, and  from  an  examination  of  which  the 
characters  of  tannin  have  generally  been  given. 
It  is  the  substance  described  in  this  article.  It 
is  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  gallo- 
tannic  acid.  According  to  Pettenkofer,  it  is 
found  only  in  perennial  plants,  indicating  some 
relation  to  the  production  of  woody  fibre. 
(Buchner's  Neues  Repert.,  iii.  74-76.)  Henry 
Trimble  (The  Tannins,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  Phila., 
1894)  classifies  the  tannins  into  two  main 
groups:  Group  a.  Gallotannie  acid,  chestnut 
wood  tannin,  chestnut  bark  tannin,  pome- 
granate bark  tannin,  and  sumac  tannin.  Group 
b.  Oak  bark  tannin,  mangrove  tannin,  canaigre 
tannin,  rhatany  tannin,  kino  tannin,  catechu 
tannin,  and  tormentil  tannin.  R.  Wagner 
(Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.,  1866,  ii.  461)  divides  tannin 
into  two  great  classes:  pathological,  found  only 
in  diseased  vegetable  tissue,  as  gallotannie  acid, 
etc. ;  and  physiological,  occurring  in  leaves, 
bark,  wood,  etc.  in  a  natural  state,  as  querci- 
tannic  acid,  etc. 

For  another  scheme  of  classification  of  the 
tannins,  based  on  the  products  they  yield  when 
heated  alone,  when  heated  with  diluted  acid,  and 
when  fused  with  caustic  alkali,  see  Allen,  Com. 
Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  77. 

Properties. — Pure  tannic  acid  is  solid,  un- 
crystallizable,  white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  in- 
odorous; taste  strongly  astringent  without  bit- 
terness, very  soluble  in  water,  much  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  anhydrous, 
insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  thus  describes  this 
acid:  "A  light  yellowish,  amorphous  powder, 
gradually  turning  darker  when  exposed  to  air 
and  light,  usually  cohering  in  the  form  of 
glistening  scales  or  spongy  masses,  odorless,  or 
having  a  faint,  characteristic  odor,  and  a 
strongly  astringent  taste.    Soluble  in  about  0.34 
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part  of  water  and  in  about  0.23  part  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  in  boiling  alcohol;  also  in  about 
1  part  of  glycerin,  with  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat;  freely  soluble  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol ;  almost 
insoluble  in  absolute  ether,  chloroform,  ben- 
zene, or  petroleum  benzin.  When  heated  on 
platinum  foil,  the  Acid  is  gradually  con- 
sumed, leaving  not  more  than  0.2  percent, 
of  ash.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Tannic  Acid 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  Acid  produces  a  bluish- 
black  color  or  precipitate.  On  adding  to  an 
aqueous  solution  (1  in  100)  of  Tannic  Acid  a 
small  quantity  of  calcium  hydroxide  T.S.,  a 
pale  bluish-white,  flocculent  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced which  is  not  dissolved  on  shaking  (dif- 
ference from  gallic  acid),  and  which  becomes 
more  copious  and  of  a  deeper  blue  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  moderate  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  while  a  large  excess  of  the  latter  imparts 
a  pale  pinkish  tint  to  the  solution.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  Acid  produces  precipitates  with 
most  alkaloids  and  glucosides,  and  with  test 
solutions  of  gelatin,  albumin,  and  starch  (dis- 
tinction from  gallic  acid).  If  2  Gm.  of  Tannic 
Acid  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool,  no  turbidity 
should  be  produced  on  diluting  5  Cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion with  10  Cc.  of  alcohol  (absence  of  gum 
or  dextrin),  or  with  10  Cc.  of  water  (absence 
of  resinous  substances)."  U.  S.  "It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  aqueous  solution  and  loses 
its  astringency  in  the  presence  of  many  mineral 
salts  and  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  precipi- 
tates solutions  of  isinglass,  albumen,  alkaloids, 
and  tartarated  antimony,  and  gives  with  test- 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  a  bluish-black  color. 
It  should  leave  no  appreciable  residue  when 
incinerated  with  free  access  of  air."  Br. 

Commercial  tannic  acid  often  has  a  decided 
odor,  which  Procter,  after  a  practical  investi- 
gation, believed  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  odorous  principle  of  the  galls, 
though  sometimes  to  matter  derived  from  the 
ether  with  which  it  is  prepared.  {A.  J.  P.,  1S65, 
p.  53.)  According  to  Heinz,  the  odor  is  due 
to  a  greenish  resinous  principle,  which  may  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  twice  its 
weight  of  hot  water,  adding  one-fourth  part  of 
ether,  agitating  slowly,  allowing  the  coagulated 
coloring  matter  to  precipitate,  filterin°',  and 
evaporating.    (J.  P.  C,  xv.  30S.) 

Exposed  to  heat,  tannic  acid  partly  melts, 
swells  up,  blackens,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with 
a  brilliant  flame.  Thrown  on  red  hot  iron,  it 
is  entirely  dissipated.  Its  solution  reddens 
litmus,  and  it  combines  with  most  of  .  the  salifi- 
able bases.  It  forms  with  potassium  hydroxide 
a  compound  but  slightly  soluble,  and  is,  there- 
fore, precipitated  by  this  alkali  or  its  car- 
bonates from  a  solution  which  is  not  too  dilute, 
though  a  certain  excess  of  alkali  will  cause  the 
precipitate  to  be  redissolved.    Its  combination 


with  soda  is  much  more  soluble,  and  this  alkali 
affords  no  precipitate,  unless  with  a  very  con- 
centrated solution  of  tannic  acid.  With 
ammonia  its  relations  are  similar  to  those  with 
potassium  hydroxide.  Lime  and  magnesia 
added  in  the  state  of  hydroxides,  form  with  it 
compounds  of  little  solubility.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  when 
presented  in  the  state  of  salts  to  a  solution  of 
potassium  tannate.  Tannic  acid  even  when  in 
the  uncombined  state  precipitates  many  of  the 
metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  lead,  copper, 
silver,  uranium,  chromium,  mercury,  antimony 
trioxide,  and  stannous  oxide.  With  ferric 
salts  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  a 
compound  of  tannic  acid  and  the  iron,  and  is 
the  basis  of  ink.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
solutions  of  the  pure  ferrous  salts.  Several 
of  the  alkaline  salts  precipitate  it  from  its 
aqueous  solution,  either  by  the  formation  of 
insoluble  compounds  or  by  simply  abstracting 
the  solvent.  Potassium  chlorate  when  rubbed 
up  with  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  and 
several  serious  accidents  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  during  the  attempt  to  dispense  such  a 
mixture. 

Tannic  acid  unites  with  most  of  the  vege- 
table alkaloids,  forming  compounds  which  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  whitish  color,  and  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  though  they  are 
soluble  in  the  vegetable  acids,  especially  acetic, 
and  in  alcohol.  In  this  latter  respect  they 
differ  from  most  of  the  compounds  which  tan- 
nic acid  forms  with  other  vegetable  principles. 
On  account  of  this  property  of  tannic  acid,  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  test  for  some  of  these 
alkaloids. 

Tannic  acid  when  in  solution  affords  pi*ecipi- 
tates  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  phos- 
phoric, and  arsenic  acids,  but  not  with  oxalic, 
tartaric,  lactic,  acetic,  or  citric.  The  precipi- 
tates are  considered  as  compounds  of  tannic 
acid  with  the  respective  acids,  and  are  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  with  an 
excess  of  acid.  Hence,  in  order  to  insure  pre- 
cipitation, it  is  necessary  to  add  the  acid  in 
excess  to  the  solution  of  tannic  acid.  Strecker, 
however,  denies  that  the  precipitates  are  com- 
pounds of  the  tannin  with  the  acid,  and 
maintains  that  they  are  tannin  imbued  with 
free  acid. 

When  tannic  acid,  iodine,  and  water  are 
mixed,  a  reaction  takes  place,  by  which  the 
water  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  forming  with 
the  iodine  hydriodic  acid,  which  combines  with 
a  portion  of  the  tannic  acid  and  remains  in  solu- 
tion, while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines 
with  another  portion  of  the  tannic  acid,  to  form 
a  compound,  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipi- 
tated. The  iodized  solution  thus  obtained  is 
capable  of  dissolving  more  iodine,  and  holding 
it  in  permanent  solution,  however  much  diluted. 
(Socquet  and  Guilliermond,  J.  P.  C,  xxvi. 
280.)  Iodine  in  a  liquid  containing  tannic  acid 
cannot  be  detected  by  starch,  but  if  the  liquid 
is  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  ferrous  sulphate 
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added,  and  the  glass  covered  with  a  starched 
paper,  ferric  tannate  being  precipitated,  the 
blue  color  soon  appears.   {A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  398.) 

Griessmayer  (Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  1873)  pro- 
poses a  test  for  tannin  and  free  alkalies.  On 
mixing  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  tannin  with  1 
Cc.  of  Tinr  normal  solution  of  iodine,  the  red- 
dish color  of  the  iodine  solution  instantly  dis- 
appears; if  one  drop  of  solution  of  ammonia  be 
now  added  (previously  diluted  with  ten  times 
its  bulk  of  water),  a  brilliant  red  color  is  pro- 
duced which  is  quite  permanent.  Tannic  acid 
precipitates  solutions  of  starch,  albumin,  and 
gluten,  and  forms  with  gelatin  an  insoluble 
compound,  which  is  the  basis  of  leather.  J. 
Napier  Spence  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  hid.,  1891,  p. 
1114)  has  reviewed  all  the  current  tests  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  tannic  acid  and  gallic  acid. 
(See  Proe.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1892,  p.  1032.) 

Mulder  gave  for  tannic  acid  the  formula  Cn 
H10O9;  and  both  Julius  Lowe  and  Hugo  Schift' 
confirmed  these  figures.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxv.  223; 
xlvii.  208.)  Schiff  asserts  that  it  is  not  a 
glucoside;  that  glucose  exists  in  commercial 
tannic  acid  as  an  impurity,  and  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  "  first  anhy- 
dride," formed  from  two  molecules  of  gallic 
acid  by  the  abstraction  of  water,  thus : 
2C7H6O5  —  H2O  =  C14H10O9 
It  is  consequently  digallie  acid;  this  is  the 
present  view.  (See  Acidum  Gallicum.)  (Chem. 
News,  xxix.  73;  also  A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  234.  ^ 

Uses. — Tannic  acid  is  the  chief  principle  of 
vegetable  astringents,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  the  astringent  extracts  in  the  comparative 
smallness  of  its  dose,  which  renders  it  less  apt 
to  offend  an  irritable  stomach.  In  most  of  the 
vegetable  astringents  it  is  associated  with  more 
or  less  bitter  extractive,  or  other  principle 
which  modifies  its  operation  and  renders  the 
medicine  less  applicable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  to  certain  cases  in  which  there  is  an  indica- 
tion for  pure  astringency  without  any  tonic 
power.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
active  hemorrhages;  and  tannic  acid,  in  its- 
separate  state,  is  here  preferable  to  the  native 
combinations  in  which  it  ordinarily  exists.  In 
diarrhoea  it  is  probably  more  beneficial  than 
ordinary  astringents,  as  less  liable  to  irritate 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Owing  to  its  very 
powerful  coagulant  action  upon  albumin,  it  is, 
however,  absorbed  only  after  conversion  into 
gallic  acid,  and  consequently  has  been  super- 

1  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  estimating 
the  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  tanners  as  enabling  them  to  judge  of 
their  tanning  materials  ;  but  on  this  point  we  must 
content  ourselves,  from  want  of  space,  with  referring 
to  A.  J.  P.  (1859,  p.  427  ;  1861  p.  164  ;  1863  p.  519  ; 
1804  p  314)  :  also  a  paper  by  John  Watts  in  the  P.  J. 
(1867  ;  p.  515)  ;  and  by  the  following:  H.  It.  Procter, 
Chem  News  (1874,  p.  51)  ;  A.  Muntz  and  Ramspacher  ; 
J  P  C  (xx.  287)  s  J.  P.  C,  1874,  pp.  445-447;  A.  J. 
P  March,  1874,  and  Aug.  1877  ;  N.  R.,  Aug.  1878  ;  N. 
R  '  1882,  pp.  150,  185  ;  P.  J..  1885.  pp.  121,  850.  See 
also  paper  bv  S.  J.  Hinsdale  (West.  Drug.,  1891,  p. 
445)  and  a  monograph  on  "  The  Tannins."  by  Henry 
Trimble  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1894).  John  H.  lo- 
cum after  reviewing  various  methods  of  estimating 
tannin,  believes  the  "hide-powder"  method  most 
practical  and  useful.  (Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  Jan.  9,  1897.) 


seded  by  the  latter  agent  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  must  reach  the  diseased  surface  through  the 
blood,  or  in  which  a  general  astringent  action 
is  desired.  Internally  various  combinations 
with  albumin  are  now  largely  employed  (see 
Tannalbin,  Part  II).  Locally  applied,  it  is 
much  more  powerful  than  gallic  acid,  and  is 
very  largely  employed  in  hemorrhages  from 
external  surfaces  or  from  mucous  membrane 
which  can  be  reached  from  without,  as  in  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uviUa,  coryza,  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  fauces,  diphtheria,  toothache,  aphtha:, 
excessive  salivation,  leucorrhcea,  chapped  nip- 
ples, gleet,  gonorrhoea,  flabby  and  phagedenic 
ulcers,  piles,  chilblains,  etc.  (See  Collodium 
Stypticum) .  It  may  also  be  applied  in  solu- 
tion of  varying  concentration  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  When  a  very  powerful 
influence  is  desired,  the  solution  in  glycerin 
may  be  used.  (See  Glyceritum  Acidi  Tannici.) 
In  affections  of  the  rectum  it  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  a  suppository.  In  diseases  of  the 
uterus  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of 
a  cylindrical  pencil  about  an  inch  long  and  two 
lines  thick,  made  with  4  parts  of  the  acid  to 
1  part  of  tragacanth,  with  a  little  crumb  of 
bread  to  give  the  mixture  due  flexibility. 

As  already  stated,  tannic  acid  is  probably 
converted  into  gallic  acid  before  absorption; 
it  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  in  the  form 
of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids.  In  the  largest 
amounts  it  produces  only  a  mild  gastrointes- 
tinal irritation. 

Dose,  from  three  to  ten  grains  (0.20  to  0.65 
Gin.). 

Off.  Prep.— Collodium  Stypticum,  U.  8.;  Glyc- 
eritum Acidi  Tannici,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Suppos- 
itoria  Acidi  Tannici,  Br.;  Trochisci  Acidi  Tan- 
nici, U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Unguentum  Acidi  Tannici,  U.  8. 

ACIDUM  TARTARICUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TARTARIC  ACID 

( ac'i-dum  tar-tar'j-cum ) 

H2C4H406  =  148.92 

"A  dibasic  organic  acid  [CaH2(0H)2(C00 
H)a],  usually  prepared  from  argol.  It  should 
contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure 
Tartaric  Acid."  U.  S.  "  Tartaric  Acid,  or 
dextro-rotatory  hydrogen  tartrate,  C-iHeOs,  pre- 
pared from  acid  potassium  tartrate.  In  consti- 
tution it  may  be  regarded  as  dioxysuccinic  acid, 
or  dihydroxysuccinic  acid, 

CH.OH.COOH 
I 

CH.OH.COOH."  Br. 

Dextrotartaric  Acid  ;  Sal  Essentiale  Tartar!  ;  Acide 
Tartrique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Acide  du  Tartre,  Acide  dextro- 
racemique,  Fr. ;  Acidum  tartaricum,  P.  O. ;  Weinstein- 
saure,  Weinsaure,  G. ;  Acido  tartarico,  It. ;  Acido  tar- 
trico,  Sp. 

No  formula  for  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid  is  given  in  either  Pharmacopoeia.    It  is 
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extracted  from  tartar,  or  argol,  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance which  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  wine 
casks  during  the  fermentation.  Tartar,  when 
purified  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  the  cream  of 
tartar  of  commerce,  and  consists  of  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate.  (See  Potassii  Bitartras.)  The 
following  is  the  former  British  process: 

"  Take  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  forty- 
five  ounces  fav.]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency ; 
Prepared  Chalk  twelve  ounces  and  a  half  [av.]  : 
Chloride  of  Calcium  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half 
[av.]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  thirteen  fluidounces. 
Boil  the  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  with  two 
gallons  [Imp.  measure]  of  the  Water,  and  add 
gradually  the  Chalk,  constantly  stirring.  When 
the  effervescence  has  ceased,  add  the  Chloride 
of  Calcium  dissolved  in  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.] 
of  the  Water.  When  the  tartrate  of  calcium 
has  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  wash  the 
tartrate  with  Distilled  Water  until  it  is  ren- 
dered tasteless.  Pour  the  Sulphuric  Acid, 
first  diluted  with  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of 
the  Water,  on  the  tartrate  of  calcium,  mix 
thoroughly,  boil  for  half  an  hour  with  repeated 
stining,  and  filter  through  calico.  Evaporate  the 
filtrate  at  a  low  temperature  until  it  acquires  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1.21,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  sepa- 
rate and  reject  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium which  have  formed.  Again  evaporate  the 
clear  liquor  till  a  film  forms  on  its  surface,  and 
allow  it  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Lastly,  purify 
the  crystals  by  solution,  filtration  (if  necessary), 
and  recrystallization."    Br.  (1885). 

'Tartaric  acid  was  first  obtained  in  a  separate 
state  by  Scheele  in  1770.  The  process  con- 
sists in  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  potas- 
sium bitartrate  or  cream  of  tartar  with  calcium 
carbonate,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  in- 
soluble calcium  tartrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and 
liberates  the  tartaric  acid.  The  equivalent 
quantities  are  two  molecules  of  the  acid  tar- 
trate and  one  molecule  of  calcium  carbonate. 
The  process,  when  thus  conducted,  furnishes 
one  half  of  the  tartaric  acid.  The  other  half 
may  be  procured,  as  in  the  British  process,  by 
decomposing  the  neutral  potassium  tartrate 
remaining  in  t  he  solution  after  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  calcium  tartrate,  by  calcium  chloride 
in  excess.  By  double  decomposition,  potassium 
chloride  will  be  formed  in  solution,  and  a 
second  portion  of  calcium  tartrate  will  precipi- 
tate, which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid  together  with  the  first  portion.  The  pro- 
cess, when  thus  conducted,  will  furnish  twice  as 
much  tartaric  acid  as  when  the  acid  salt  only 
is  decomposed.    The  reactions  are  : 

2KHC4H406  +  CaCOa  = 

K2C4II4O6  +  CaC4H40e  +  H2O  +  CO2 

CaC4ll40s  4-  H2SO4  =  CaS04  +  H2C4H4O6 
K2C4H4O6  +  CaCk  =  2KC1  +  CaC4ll40s 

CaC4H40s  +  H2SO4  =  CaSC-4  +  H2C4H4O6 
Scarlata  (Chem.  News,  1899,  296)  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  making  tartaric  acid  based  on 
the  decomposition  of  potassium  and  calcium 


tartrates  by  fluosilicic  acid;  tartaric  acid  is 
liberated  and  corresponding  fiuosilicates  are 
formed;  the  latter  may  then  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  fluosilicic  acid  reproduced 
for  use  in  a  subsequent  operation.  By  this 
method  tartaric  acid  of  99  per  cent,  purity  may 
be  obtained.  Zinno  has  prepared  tartaric  acid 
synthetically  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  under 
pressure  over  potassium  glycerate.  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1902,  263.) 

Formerly  all  the  tartaric  acid  used  in 
America  was  imported  from  England  ami 
France,  the  amount  in  some  years  being  as 
much  as  500,000  lbs.  annually;  but  it  is  now 
made  in  the  United  States  not  only  of  better 
quality,  but  actually  cheaper  than  the  imported 
acid  costs  hi  bond.  The  importations  of  argol, 
or  crude  tartar,  are,  however,  considerable.  In 
1902,  they  amounted  to  29,2S6,9S0  lbs.,  valued 
at  $2,263,538;  in  1903,  to  29,481,046  lbs., 
valued  at  $2,732,706 ;  and  in  1904,  to  24,406,705 
lbs.,  valued  at  $2,549,108.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  there  were  produced  in  the 
United  States,  in  that  year,  2,677,004  lbs.  of 
tartaric  acid,  the  value  of  which  was  fixed  at 
$781,600. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale. — To  obtain 
tartaric  acid  from  the  crude  materials  (argol 
and  wine  lees),  the  method  still  largely  used 
is  the  precipitation  of  the  acid  potassium 
tartrate  as  calcium  tartrate  and  subsequent 
preparation  of  the  tartaric  acid  from  the 
latter.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  cal- 
cium tartrate  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crude  material.  A  suitable  method  of  pro- 
ducing it  from  argol  is  to  mix  the  argol,  pref- 
erably in  the  form  of  a  powder,  with  water, 
and  boil,  after  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric 
acid.  Milk  of  lime  is  then  added  to  the  boil- 
ing mass  until  this  is  nearly  neutral,  when  cal- 
cium tartrate  is  precipitated  and  neutral  potas- 
sium tartrate  and  calcium  chloride  left  in  solu- 
tion. The  neutral  potassium  tartrate  is  decom- 
posed either  by  boiling  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  calcium  sulphate  or  by  adding  calcium 
chloride  solution,  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 
being  avoided  in  either  case.  The  small  amount 
of  acid  potassium  tartrate  purposely  left  in 
the  liquid,  when  treating  the  latter  with  milk 
of  lime,  is  decomposed  with  pure  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate.  The  object  of  not  adding 
the  milk  of  lime  to  the  neutral  point  or  in  excess 
is  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  iron  or 
aluminum  oxides.  The  solution  must  still  re- 
main perceptibly  acid  after  the  addition  of  the 
calcium  carbonate.  When  cooled  to  about  40° 
C,  the  liquid  is  filtered  with  the  aid  of  a  suc- 
tion pump,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water. 

In  the  oldest  methods  of  obtaining  calcium 
tartrate  from  wine  lees  the  latter  were  boiled 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  clear 
solution  removed,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
more  water.  As  the  extraction  was  very  incom- 
plete, these  methods  have  not  been  employed 
of  late  years.  When  filtration  of  the  lees  was 
first,  attempted  it  was  found  that  the  pores  of 
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the  filter  became  clogged,  and  that  even  under 
a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmospheres  no  liquid 
would  pass  through.  This  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  the  process  of  Dietrich  and  Schnitzer, 
in  which  the  albuminoid  substances  are  coagu- 
lated by  heating  for  about  six  hours  under  a 
pressure  of  four  or  five  atmospheres.  Wet 
lees,  when  thus  treated,  can  be  readily  filtered. 
Dried  lees  are  crushed,  stirred  in  a  tank  with 
water,  and  heated  by  steam  for  some  time,  until 
air  is  completely  expelled,  before  being  heated 
in  the  pressure  boiler. 

During  the  process  of  heating  the  lees,  the 
steam  passing  from  the  apparatus  carries  with 
it  volatile  empyreumatic  products  derived  from 
the  decomposed  albuminoids.  These  have  a 
very  offensive  odor,  and  should  be  conveyed 
into  a  factory  chimney  of  sufficient  height,  so 
that  the  evil-smelling  vapors  are  drawn  up 
and  decomposed  by  the  furnace  gases. 

When  the  heating  is  finished,  the  steam  out- 
let pipe  is  opened  and  the  pressure  allowed  to 
fall  to  from  one  to  one-half  atmosphere,  this 
pressure  being  required  to  force  the  lees  from 
the  boiler  into  a  tank,  which  may  be  suitably 
constructed  of  wood.  Here  they  are  mixed  with 
water,  which  has  previously  been  put  into  the 
tank,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  crude  hydro- 
chloric acid  (21°  to  22°  B.).  Experience  has 
shown  that  for  every  100  parts  by  weight  of 
argol  in  the  lees  100  parts  of  acid  are  required. 
Too  little  acid  causes  deposition  of  argol  in 
the  cloths  of  the  filter-press,  while  too  much 
destroys  the  cloths,  and  more  lime  is  needed 
to  neutralize  the  filtrate.  If  the  conditions  are 
right,  the  filtered  liquid  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  6°  B. 

The  acidified  lees  are  pressed  and  washed,  the 
washings  being  used  instead  of  clear  water  for 
mixing  with  the  next  charge  of  lees  from  the 
pressure  boiler.  The  tartaric  acid  in  the  fil- 
trate is  precipitated  with  lime  and  calcium 
carbonate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  process  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  argol,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  add  cal- 
cium chloride  or  calcium  sulphate. 

Calcium  tartrate  obtained  from  wine  lees  is  of 
a  clear  gray  color,  considerably  purer  than  the 
dark  gray  or  dark  brown  product  from  argol. 

Oscar  Ficinus  of  Bensheim,  proposes  the 
following  process  to  procure  a  pure  tartaric 
acid.  Saturate  the  crude  tartar  with  calcium 
carbonate,  and  decompose  the  resulting  calcium 
tartrate  with  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  whereby 
calcium  chloride  and  zinc  tartrate  are  produced. 
The  latter  is  almost  insoluble,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  resid- 
uary zinc  sulphide  may  again  be  converted 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  zinc  chloride 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  the  expense  of 
the  process  is  very  small.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  precipitated  zinc  sulphide,  containing 
tartaric  and  sulphydric  acids  in  solution,  is  heated 
for  some  time  to  60°  to  80°  C.  (140°  to  176° 
F. ) ,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  latter  acid,  filtered 
from  the  precipitated  sulphur,  and  concentrated 


to  the  point  of  crystallization.  (A.  Pharm., 
April,  1879,  p.  310.)  It  is  asserted  that  in 
Hungary  and  Southern  Italy  tartaric  acid  of 
extreme  purity  is  prepared,  that  occurring  in 
flat,  crystalline  crusts  being  chemically  pure, 
that  in  pointed  crystals  containing  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Properties. — "  Colorless,  translucent,  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  or  crystalline  crusts,  or  a  white 
powder,  odorless,  having  a  purely  acid  taste, 
and  permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  0.71 
part  of  water,  and  in  1.67  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  about  0.5  part  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  about  0.2  part  of  boiling  alcohol; 
also  in  250  parts  of  ether;  nearly  insoluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum  benzin. 
When  heated  for  some  time  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  the  powdered  crystals  do  not  suffer  a  sen- 
sible loss  of  weight.  At  135°  C.  (275°  F.) 
the  Acid  melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
gradually  decomposed,  emitting  an  odor  resem- 
bling burning  sugar,  and  is  finally  consumed, 
leaving  not  more  than  0.05  percent,  of  ash." 
U.  S.  "  Readily  soluble  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  ivater  and  in  less  than  three  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  An 
aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right."  Br.  The 
powder  is  sometimes  directed  to  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  vials;  but  Otto  has  shown  that 
this  method  tends  to  spoil  it.  A  better  plan  is 
to  keep  the  powder  in  ordinary  boxes. 

As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  white  powder,  prepared  by  pulverizing  the 
crystals.    A   weak   solution   undergoes  spon- 
taneous decomposition  when  kept,  becoming 
covered   with  a  mouldy  pellicle;  but,  if  boiled 
and  filtered,  it  is  said  to  lose  this  tendency. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  addition  of  l-1000th  of 
salicylic  acid  will  effectually  preserve  solutions 
of  tartaric  acid.    In  uniting  with  bases  it  has 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  salts, 
several  of  which  constitute  important  medicines. 
It   combines   with   several   of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,   so   as  to   form   salts.    It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  acids  by  forming  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  consisting  of  potassium 
bitartrate,  when  added  to  a  neutral  salt  of  that 
alkali.    When  associated  with  an  excess  of  boric 
acid,  it  is  detected  with  difficulty,  potassium 
hydroxide  not  precipitating  it,  even  with  the 
addition  of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
separation,  however,  may  be  effected,  according 
to  Barfoed,  by  means  of  potassium  fluoride, 
which  detaches  the  boric  acid,  to  form  potas- 
sium fluoborate,  and  renders  free  the  tartaric 
acid,  which  then  responds  to  the  ordinary  test. 
(J.  P.  C.,4e  ser.,  ii.  70.)  Its  most  usual  impurity 
is  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by 
the  solution  affording  with  lead  acetate  a  pre- 
cipitate only  partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
When    incinerated    with    mercuric    oxide,  it 
leaves  no  residue,  or  a  mere  trace.    The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  "  each  gramme  of 
tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  water  should  require 
for  neutralization  13.3  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
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volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  copper,  arseniuin,  iron,  potassium, 
sodium,  or  oxalates,  only  the  slightest  reac- 
tions with  the  tests  for  calcium  or  sulphates, 
and  no  reaction  for  lead  by  the  test  described 
under  'Acidum  Citricum.'  On  incineration  witb 
free  access  of  air,  it  should  not  yield  more  than 
0.05  per  cent,  of  ash."  Br.  "An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Tartaric  Acid  reddens  blue  litmus  paper. 
An  aqueous  solution  (1  in  2)  of  the  Acid 
mixed  with  a  strong  solution  (1  in  3)  of  potas- 
sium acetate  yields  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, which  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and 
in  mineral  acids,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 
The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10)  of  the  Acid, 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  should  remain  unaffected  by  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphuric  acid).  An 
aqueous  solution  (1  in  10)  in  which  the  free 
Acid  has  been  nearly  but  not  entirely  neutral- 
ized by  ammonia  water,  should  not  be  affected 
by  calcium  sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of,  and 
difference  from,  oxalic  acid).  On  supersatu- 
rating 10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10 ) 
with  ammonia  water,  no  more  than  a  faint  tur- 
bidity should  be  produced  in  the  liquid  by 
ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (absence  of  more  than 
a  trace  of  calcium),  nor  should  the  aqueous 
solution  (1  in  10)  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  show  any  color  in  the  acid 
solution  when  submitted  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121), 
bmitting  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia 
water.  To  neutralize  3.73  Gm.  (3.723  )  of  Tar- 
taric Acid  should  require  not  less  than  49.8 
Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (each 
Cc.  corresponding  to  2  percent,  of  pure  Tar- 
taric Acid),  phenolphthalein  T.S.  being  used 
as  indicator."  U.  S.  Deniges  gives  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  Mohler's  test  for  tartaric 
acid.  A  solution  of  2  Gm.  of  resorcinol  in 
sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  per  cent.)  is 
added  to  20  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  this 
liquid  gives  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  to 
be  tested  a  characteristic  violet-red  color  when 
the  mixture  is  heated  to  115°  to  140°  C.  {Am. 
Drug.,  1896,  182.) 

Tartaric  acid  is  incompatible  with  salifiable 
bases  and  their  carbonates;  with  salts  of  potas- 
sium, with  which  it  produces  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  bitartrate;  and  with  the  salts  of 
calcium  and  lead,  with  which  it  also  forms  pre- 
cipitates. It  consists  of  four  atoms  of  carbon, 
six  of  hydrogen,  and  six  of  oxygen.  Of  the 
six  hydrogen  atoms,  however,  only  two  are 
replaceable  by  metal,  so  that  it  is  dibasic,  and 
can  form  botli  acid  and  neutral  salts  with  monad 
elements  like  potassium  and  sodium.  Thus, 
cream  of  tartar  is  the  acid  potassium  tartrate 
(potassium  bitartrate),  and  the  so-called  "solu- 
ble tartar  "  is  the  neutral  potassium  tartrate^ 

Modifications  of  Tartaric  Acid.— Five  dis- 
tinct modifications  of  tartaric  acid  exist.  Their 
chief  physical  and  chemical  differences  are: — 


a.  Dextro-tartaric  acid,  or  ordinary  tartaric 
acid,  forms  anhydrous,  hemihedral,  rhombic 
crystals,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  luminous  ray  to 
the  right.  The  crystals  fuse  at  135°  C.  (275° 
F.),  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.74  to  1.75,  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  absolute  and  aqueous  alcohol. 

b.  Lcevo-tartaric  acid  forms  anhydrous,  hemi- 
hedral, rhombic  crystals,  the  aqueous  solution 
of  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
luminous  ray  to  the  left. 

c.  Racemic  or  para-tartaric  acid  forms  hy- 
drated,  holohedral,  triclinic  crystals  of  H2C4H4 
06  -4-  H2O,  which  are  optically  inactive.  The 
crystals  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.69,  and  are  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  cold  water  and  with  difficulty 
in  cold  alcohol.  The  calcium  racemate  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  calcium  dextro-tartrate, 
and  is  also  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in 
acetic  acid  and  in  ammonium  chloride  solution. 
Racemic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  a- 
and  b-  tartaric  acids,  and  can  be  resolved  into 
them  by  appropriate  methods.  Racemic  acid 
exists  naturally  in  small  proportion  in  the  juice 
of  grapes  growing  in  particular  localities,  and 
was  first  obtained  artificially  in  1853  by 
Pasteur. 

d.  Inactive  or  meso-lartaric  acid,  optically 
inactive,  but  not  resolvable  into  a  and  6  acids. 

e.  Meta-tartaric  acid,  produced  by  fusing  the 
ordinary  variety.  It  is  deliquescent  and  un- 
crystallizable.  Its  solution  and  the  solutions  of 
its  salts  are  converted  by  boiling  into  those  of 
the  ordinaiy  modification. 

Uses. — Tartaric  acid,  being  cheaper  than 
citric  acid,  forms,  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
sweetened,  an  available  substitute  for  lemonade. 
It  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  drop  of 
fresh  volatile  oil  or  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of 
lemon.  Dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  mixed 
with  sodium  bicarbonate,  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty-five  grains  of  the  acid  to  forty  of  the 
bicarbonate,  it  forms  a  good  effervescing  pow- 
der, the  dose  of  which  is  a  teaspoonful  (3.9 
Gm.)  stirred  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Tartaric 
acid  resembles  citric  acid  in  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties, but  is  more  irritant,  and  taken  in  large 
amount  and  concentrated  form  has  caused  fatal 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  in  the  preparation  of  effer- 
vescing draughts  and  the  official  effervescent 
salts.  For  the  preparation  of  solution  of  mag- 
nesium tartrate  see  U.  S.  D.,  18th  edition,  p. 
106. 

Dose,  from  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32  to 
2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydriodicum  Dilutum,  U. 
S.J  Caffeina  Citrata  Efferveseens,  V.  S.  (Br.); 
Lithii  Citras  Efferveseens,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Magnesii 
Sulphas  Efferveseens,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Pilula  Quinina? 
Sulphatis,  Br.;  Potassii  Citras  Efferveseens,  U. 
S.;  Pulvis  Efferveseens  Compositus,  U.  8.  (Br.); 
Sodii  Citro-Tartras  Efferveseens,  Br.;  Sodii  Phos- 
phas  Efferveseens,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Sodii  Sulphas 
Efferveseens,  Br. 
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ACIDUM  TRICH  LORACETICUM.  U.  S. 

TRICHLORACETIC  ACID 

( ac'i-dum  trl-phlor-a-cet'i-cum ) 

HC2C1302=  162.12 

"A  monobasic  organic  acid  [CCI3.COOH], 
usually  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrated 
chloral  with  nitric  acid.  It  should  be  kept  in 
dark  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a 
cool  place."  U.  S. 

Acide  trichloracetique.  Fr. ;  Acidum  trichlorace- 
ticum,  P.  Q.;  Trichloressigsaure,  G. 

Three  forms  of  chloracetic  acid  are  known, 
mono-,  di-,  and  tri-chloracetic  acids,  having 
the  following  formulas  respectively,  C2II3CIO2, 
C2H2CJ202,  and  C2HCI3O2.  Monochloracetic 
acid  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  gla- 
cial acetic  acid  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
iodine  with  dry  chlorine,  reserving  the  por- 
tion distilling  over  between  180°  C.  and  188° 
C.  Dichloracetie  acid  distils  over  between 
189°  and  191°  C.  Trichloracetic  acid, 
discovered  by  Dumas  in  1838,  may  be  most 
conveniently  prepared  by  treating  hydrated 
chloral  with  three  times  its  volume  of  fu- 
ming nitric  acid,  and  placing  the  whole  mixture 
in  the  sunlight  until  the  red  fumes  have  dis- 
appeared; the  liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  the 
portion  coming  over  at  195°  C.  is  pure  trichlor- 
acetic acid.  All  the  chloracetic  acids  are 
powerful  caustics,  destroying  the  epidermis. 
They  form  various  salts,  most  of  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  mono-  and  tri- 
acids  are  solid,  crystalline,  deliquescent  bodies; 
dichloracetie  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  having 
a  suffocating  odor,  and  crystallizing  at  0°  C. 

While  trichloracetic  acid  is  usually  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  hydrated  chloral  with  nitric 
acid,  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion upon  hydrated  chloral,  the  potassium  tri- 
chloracetate  crystallizing  out  in  white  silky  crys- 
tals. The  reduction  of  trichloracetic  acid  to 
acetic  acid  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
nascent  hydrogen. 

It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  white,  deli- 
quescent, rhombohedral  crystals,  having  a  slight 
characteristic  odor.  Very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  on 
boiling,  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
chloroform  and  carbon  dioxide.  Heated  to  52° 
C.  (125.6°  F.)  it  melts,  and  at  195°  C.  (383°  F.) 
it  boils  and  vaporizes  without  leaving  a  residue. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  Trichloracetic  Acid  has 
an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus  paper.  On 
heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  it  is  de- 
composed with  the  formation  of  chloroform 
and  potassium  carbonate.  If  to  its  aqueous 
solution  (1  in  10)  ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added, 
a  faint  reddish  color  is  developed.  One  Gm. 
when  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  water  should  not 
require  less  than  6.1  Cc.  of  normal  sodium 
hydroxide  V.S.  for  neutralization,  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."    U.  S. 


Uses. — Trichloracetic  acid  is  an  active  caustic 
which  has  been  largely  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  papillomata,  vascular  ncevi,  chan- 
croids, various  small  growths  in  the  mouth,  and 
similar  minor  structures.  It  is  also  actively 
antiseptic  and  is  used  in  diluted  solution,  1  in 
1000  to  1  in  2000,  in  ozeena  and  other  forms  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  nose,  pharynx  and 
tonsils.  It  has  also  been  used  for  gleet  in  solu- 
tions of  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  As  its  action 
is  purely  local  it  is  not  employed  in  internal 
medicine. 

ACONITINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ACONITINE 

(a-con-i-tl'na) 

C34H47NO11  =  640.55 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Aconite.  It 
should  be  kept  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered 
vials."  U.  S.  "An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Aconite  Root,  and  having  the  formula  C33H45N 
O12."  Br. 

Aconitia,  Aconitinum,  Aeonitin ;  Aconitine,  Frl 
Cod.;  Aeonitin,  O. ;  Aconitina,  It.,  Sp. 

Formerly  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
aconitine  was  given  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Phar- 
macopoeias, but  in  the  1880  revision  the  so- 
called  alkaloid  was  dropped  from  the  U.  S.  P., 
while  in  the  late  revision  of  the  Br.  Ph.  the  j3ro- 
cess  of  manufacture  was  omitted.  Aconitine 
was  again  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia 8th  Revision. 

Crystallized  aconitine  was  first  made  known 
by  the  researches  of  Groves  (P.  2d  ser., 
viii.  121),  but  it  was  elaborately  studied  by 
Duquesnel.  The  methods  of  obtaining  it  differ, 
but,  according  to  Patrouillard  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
xix.  151),  that  of  Duquesnel  gives  much  the 
larger  yield.  It  is  as  follows :  100  parts  of  the 
powdered  roots  having  been  mixed  with  one 
part  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  whole  exhausted 
by  repeated  percolation  with  cold  alcohol,  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  on 
a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  fluidextract. 
To  this,  distilled  water  is  added,  and  the  precipi- 
tated resinous  and  oily  matters  removed  by 
filtration.  The  solution  of  aconitine  tartrate 
is  then  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
potassium  bicarbonate,  agitated  with  washed 
ether,  and  the  two  fluids  separated  with  a 
siphon.  The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  four 
or  five  times  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  takes  up  the  alkaloids 
from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  acid  liquids 
are  treated  with  calcium  carbonate  to  saturation 
in  order  to  prevent  the  prolonged  and  injurious 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  crystallizable  aconi- 
tine, the  mixture  is  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle 
heat,  filtered,  and  while  still  warm  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  (2  of  salt  to  3  of 
water having  the  same  temperature.  The 
whole  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  during  several 
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hours,  and  set  away  for  several  clays'  rest,  when 
the  crystals  separate  out  as  a  crust  on  the 
bottom. 

Pure  aconitine  may  exist  in  an  amorphous 
or  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  official  product 
is  always  crystalline,  but  of  amorphous  aconi- 
tine there  are  two  varieties,  the  hydrated  and 
the  anhydrous.  When  the  alkaloid  is  dried  at 
ordinary  temperature,  it  retains  20  (Hager)  or 
25  (Hottot)  per  cent,  of  water;  but  when  dried 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath,  it  is 
anhydrous,  and  is  then  not  soluble  in  50  parts 
of  boiling  water.  (Hager,  A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  210.) 
For  Hottot's  process  of  preparing  aconitine, 
see  15th  ed.  U.  S.  D. 

The  amorphous  aconitine  of  commerce  is  of 
very  uncertain  composition  and  value,  and 
should  never  be  substituted  for  official  aconitine. 

Properties.— The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  de- 
cribes  aconitine  as  occurring  in  "  colorless 
or  white  rhombic  tables  or  prisms,  possessing  no 
odor,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  producing,  in 
extremely  diluted  solutions,  a  characteristic  ting- 
ling sensation  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  The 
alkaloid  itself  should  never  be  tasted,  and  its 
solutions  only  when  largely  diluted,  and  then 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Soluble  in  3200  parts 
of  water,  22  parts  of  alcohol,  44  parts  of  ether, 
5.6  parts  of  bjenzene,  and  3580  parts  of  petro- 
leum benzin,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  also  very 
soluble  in  chloroform.  When  heated  rapidly, 
Aconitine  melts  at  195°  C.  (383°  F.)  ;  when 
heated  slowly,  decomposition  takes  place,  and 
it  melts  at  182°  C.  (359.6°  F.).  Upon  ignition, 
it  is  consumed  without  leaving  a  residue. 
Aconitine  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
upon  litmus,  and  are  lasvogyrate.  Aconitine, 
when  dropped  upon  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids, 
should  produce  no  color,  but  if  rubbed  with 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  crystal  of  ammonium 
vanadate,  an  orange  color  is  produced.  Dilute 
solutions  of  Aconitine  yield  precipitates  with 
mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.S.,  tannic  acid 
T.S.,  and  gold  chloride  T.S.,  but  only  concen- 
trated solutions  yield  precipitates  with  platinic 
chloride  T.S.,  mercuric  chloride  T.S.,  and  picric 
acid  T.S.  On  evaporating  0.01  Gm.  of  Aconi- 
tine with  5  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  re- 
sulting yellow  residue,  when  cooled,  should  not 
yield  a  violet  color  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  (difference  from 
pseudaconitinc  and  atropine).  Any  soluble  salt 
of  Aconitine  in  dilutions  of  1  in  1000  produces, 
with  a  drop  of  potassium  permanganate  T.S., 
a  blood-red  precipitate  of  aconitine  perman- 
ganate. Aconitine  containing  decomposition 
products  (amorphous  Aconitine)  forms  this 
precipitate  only  in  solutions  containing  not  less 
than  1  in  200.  (Cocaine,  hydrastine,  and 
papaverine  also  yield  similar  precipitates,  but 
only  when  in  more  concentrated  solutions)." 
U.  S. 

Aconitine  as  defined  by  the  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  in  colorless  hexagonal  prisms  of  the 
rhombic  system.    Melting  point  372.2°  to  374° 


F.  (189°  to  190°  C).  Slightly  above  this  tem- 
perature it  yields  acetic  acid.  Readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  or  chloroform,  less 
readily  in  ether.  Nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  petroleum  spirit.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  turns  the  plane  of  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right.  A  drop  of  even  an 
extremely  dilute  solution  (not  more  than  one- 
tenth  per  cent.)  when  placed  on  the  tongue  pro- 
duces a  persistent  tingling  sensation.  The  salts 
of  Aconitine  are  crystalline.  The  hydrochlo- 
ride melts  at  300.2°  F.  (149°  0.)  and  the  hydro- 
bromide  at  327.2°  F.  (164°  C).  A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaloid,  even  1  part  in  4000  parts 
of  water,  faintly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
deposits  a  red  crystalline  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate."  Br.  It  restores  the  blue 
color  of  Litmus  reddened  by  acids,  and  neutral- 
izes the  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts. 
The  solution  of  these  salts  produces  a  white 
precipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  a  yellowish 
with  auric  chloride,  and  a  yellowish  brown  with 
free  iodine.  Aconitine  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  caustic  alkalies,  but  not  by  ammo- 
nium carbonate  or  potassium  and  sodium  bicar- 
bonates.  A  spurious  substance  has  sometimes 
been  sold  under  the  same  name,  which  is  nearly 
or  quite  inert;  and  at  best  the  alkaloid  is  apt 
to  be  of  uncertain  strength  as  found  in  com- 
merce. 

For  E.  R.  Squibb's  physiological  tests  for 
aconitine  and  aconite  preparations,  see  page 
91.  Its  only  peculiar  color  reaction  is  obtained 
with  difficulty  by  dissolving  in  diluted  phos- 
phoric acid  and  evaporating,  when  at  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration  a  violet  coloration 
appears. 

The  investigations  of  C.  R.  A.  Wright  upon 
Aconitum  Napcllus,  which  were  fully  stated  in 
a  previous  edition  (16th  ed.,  p.  125),  have 
been  corrected  in  part  by  later  studies  by 
Wyndham  Dunstan  (,/.  Chem.  S.,  May,  1891, 
April  and  May,  1892. )  He  has  shown  that  the 
roots  of  true  Aconitum  Napellus  contain  four 
alkaloids,  of  which  one  is  crystallized  and  three 
are  amorphous :  aconitine,  to  which  he  gives 
the  formula  C33H45NO12  instead  of  the  formula 
C33H43NO12  proposed  by  Wright;  aconine, 
O26H41NO11  instead  of  the  formula  C26H39 
NO11  proposed  by  Wright;  napelline,  or  isoa- 
conitine,  which  was  shown  by  Dunstan  (P.  J., 
1S93,  625)  to  have  the  composition  C33H45NO12, 
and  is  thus  isomeric  with  aconitine.  Aconitine 
melts  at  IS8.60  C.  (371.5°  F.),  "  189°-190°  C. 
(372.2°-374°  P.)"  Br.;  and  aconine  when 
purified  melts  at  132°  C.  (269.6°  F.).  Dunstan 
was  able  by  heating  aconine  together  with  ethyl 
benzoate  in  a  sealed  tube  to  effect  the  synthesis 
of  the  anhydride  of  aconitine.  The  picraconitine 
of  Wright  is  considered  by  Dunstan  to  have 
been  a  mixture.  In  a  later  communication  (P. 
J.,  1893,  p.  1045)  Dunstan  shows  that  the  roots 
of  Aconitum  Napellus  contain,  besides  the  highly 
poisonous  aconitine,  an  almost  non-poisonous 
isomeride,  isoaconitine.    Both  furnish  the  same 
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hydrolytic  products, — viz.,  aeonine  and  benzoic 
acid.  Aconitine  hydrobromide  (melting  point 
163°  C),  when  heated  in  aqueous  solution,  is 
very  gradually  changed  into  the  isomeric  isoa- 
conitine  hydrobromide  (melting  point  282°  C). 
The  change  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  of  free  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  but  is  not  assisted  if  sufficient  is 
present  to  induce  hydrolysis  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  aconitine.  The  hydrolysis  of 
napelline,  or  aconitine,  into  aeonine  and  benzoic 
acid  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

C33H45NO12  +  H2O  = 

C26H41NO11  +  CtHgOs 
Aconitum  ferox  was  examined  by  Wright. 
In  it  he  found  chiefly  the  alkaloid  pseudaconi- 
tine,  C36H49NO12.1  It  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent needles  and  sandy  crystals,  but  is  apt 
to  separate  as  a  varnish  if  not  evaporated 
extremely  slowly.  It  forms  crystallized  salts 
with  difficulty.  It  can  be  dehydrated,  forming 
apo-pseudaconitine,  C36H47NO11,  and  when  sa- 
ponified yields  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid  in- 
stead of  benzoic,  and  a  new  base,  pseudaconine, 

C36H49NO12  -f  H2O  = 

C9H10O4  +  C27H41NO9 
Pseudaconitine  crystallizes  with  H2O  and 
melts  at  104°  to  105°  C.  (219.2°  to  221°  ¥.). 
Dunstan  and  Carr  (J.  Chem.  S.,  1897,  350)  give 
a  process  for  making  the  very  poisonous  alkaloid 
pseudaconitine,  which  they  obtained  in  crystals; 
it  dissolves  in  hot  water,  very  slightly  in  cold 
water,  readily  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ace- 
tone, less  readily  in  ether.  The  products  of 
hydrolysis,  which  occurs  in  two  stages,  result  in 
the  separation  of  veratryl  pseudaconine,  C34 
H47NO11,  and  pseudaconine,  C25H39O8;  veratric 
acid  is  eliminated.  Pyropseudaconitine,  C34 
H45NO10,  an  anhydride  of  veratryl  pseuda- 
conine, did  not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  In 
Japanese  aconite  roots  (species  not  certainly 
known)  Wright  found  a  larger  percentage  of 
active  alkaloids  than  in  either  of  the  other  va- 
rieties. He  also  considers  that  he  has  obtained 
here  a  new  base,  japaconitine,  C66H88N2O21. 
This  base  on  saponification  splits  up  into  ben- 
zoic acid  and  a  base,  japaconine,  C26H41NO10.2 


1  Pseudaconitine  has  been  physiologically  studied 
by  Boehm  and  Ewens  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  1873,  i)  and  by 
Cash  and  Dunstan  (P.  Tr.  R.  S.  L.,  Series  B.,  1902), 
who  are  in  accord  in  finding  that  its  physiological 
action  is  that  of  aconitine  save  only  in  regard  to 
strength.  0.4  gr.  of  it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  in 
toxic  power  to  0.45  of  true  aconitine.  Japaconitine, 
the  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite,  Kuza-nza,  A.  japoni- 
cum  <)r  A.  Fischeri,  according  to  Cash  and  Dunstan, 
acts  physiologically  as  true  aconitine,  except  that 
0.85  gr.  is  equivalent  to  0.0  in  toxicity.  For  local 
application  these  three  alkaloids  may  be  substituted 
for  aconitine. 

2  Aconitine  Derivatives. — Certain  alkaloids  have 
been  prepared  by  Cash  and  Dunstan  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  acetyl  group  from  aconitine  (Philo- 
sophical Trans.,  1898,  vol.  190;  and  1902.  vol.  195.)  ; 
of  these  benzaconine,  in  which  an  acetyl  group  of 
aconitine  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  has 
been  found  to  differ  physiologically  entirely  from 
aconitine  :  being,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  action  on  the 
heart  is  concerned,  antagonistic  to  the  parent  alka- 
loid. Pyraconitine  differs  from  aconitine  by  the  loss 
of  one  molecule  of  acetic  acid.  It  differs  physio- 
logically from  aconitine  chiefly  in  being  devoid  of 


Aconitine  exists  in  the  root  in  combination 
with  aconitic  acid,  C6H606.  Dragendorff  and 
Spohn  (J.  P.  C.  (5),  10,  361-368)  find  in 
Aconitum  Lycoctonum  two  alkaloids;  lycaconi- 
tine,  C27H34N2O6  -4-  2H2O,  which  is  not  crys- 
talline, nor  does  it  yield  a  crystalline  auro- 
chloride  or  platinochloride,  and  myoctonine,  C27 
H30N2O8  -4-  5H2O,  which  is  amorphous.  The 
former  alkaloid,  heated  with  water  under  pres- 
sure, gives  rise  to  two  acids,  a  volatile  one  and 
a  crystalline  one,  lycoctonic  acid,  C17H18N2O7, 
while  two  alkaloids  remain  dissolved,  one,  lyca- 
conine,  soluble  in  ether,  the  other  soluble  in 
chloroform,  and  apparently  Hiibschmann's  aco- 
lytine. 

Hubschmann  is  said  to  have  extracted 
two  alkaloids  from  A.  Lycoctonum  ;  one  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which  he 
names  acolytine;  the  other  crystallizable,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  slightly  so  in  ether 
or  water,  and  named  by  him  lycoctonine.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1866,  p.  376.)  According  to  Fliickiger, 
lycoctonine  is  in  white  acicular  crystals,  melting 
like  aconitine  in  boiling  water,  though  at  a 
somewhat  higher  heat.  On  cooling  it  crystal- 
lizes only  when  moistened  with  water,  when  the 
amorphous  mass  is  converted  into  tufted  crys- 
tals. It  loses  no  water  upon  melting,  and  com- 
bines with  none  on  crystallizing.  It  readily  dis- 
solves in  chloroform,  and  upon  evaporation  is 
left  as  an  amorphous  varnish,  which  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water  becomes  strikingly  crystal- 
line. It  is  largely  dissolved  by  carbon  disul- 
phide,  ether,  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
amyl  alcohol,  and  petroleum  benzin ;  but  requires 
600  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  The 
solution  is  bitter  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  with  bromine  water  produces  fine  yellow 
crystals;  and  this  effect  results  though  the  solu- 
tion contain  only  one  part  of  the  alkaloid  in 
30,000.  Lycoctonine  is  an  alkaloid  quite  dis- 
tinct from  aconitine  and  pseudaconitine,  and  is 
much  less  poisonous  than  either.  (Fliickiger, 
P.  J.,  1870,  p.  122.)  Wright  and  Luff  con- 
cluded that  lycoctonine  and  acolytine  are  iden- 
tical with  aeonine  and  pseudaconine,  decomposi- 
tion products  respectively  of  aconitine  and 
pseudaconitine,  but  according  to  Dragendorff 
and  Spohn  they  are  really  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  two  previously  unnoticed  alkaloids  of 
A.  Lycoctonum,  namely,  lycaconitine  and  myoc- 
tonine. (See  p.  87;  also  P.  J.,  viii.  169,  and 
xv.  104.)  Jacobowsky  found  lycaconitine  to 
resemble  curare  in  its  physiological  action,  but 
to  be  of  no  value  in  practical  medicine. 


local  action ;  it  slows  the  heart  by  stimulating  the 
vagus,  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  heart  muscles 
or  its  ganglia,  and  is  a  powerful  respiratory  and 
centric  motor  depressant.  Methylbenzaconine  differs 
from  aconitine  in  that  an  acetyl  group  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  methyl  group.  It  is  much  less  active 
locally  and  less  poisonous  than  aconitine ;  it  is  a 
somewhat  feeble  cardiac  depressant,  but  this  is  es- 
pecially characterized  physiologically  by  a  curare-like 
action  upon  the  motor  nerves.  It  seems,  also,  to  have 
influence  upon  the  muscles,  producing  in  the  frog 
marked  persistent  fibrillary  contractions  even  at  a 
time  when  the  reflexes  are  abolished. 
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Even  different  specimens  of  apparently  pure 
crystallized  aconitine  made  by  the  same  chemist 
in  the  same  manner  vary  greatly  in  toxic 
property.  (See  K.  F.  Mandelin,  A.  Pharm., 
1885,  xxiii. ;  abstracted,  P.  J.  xvi. ;  Bunzen  and 
Madsen,  Trans.  Internat.  Congress,  Copen- 
hagen, 1884.)  Lepine  states  that  the  crystallized 
alkaloid  made  from  plants  gathered  in  Switzer- 
land is  much  more  active  than  that  from  plants 
of  the  Vosges  or  of  the  Pyrenees.  (S.  M., 
March  30,  1892.) 

Uses. — The  various  products  obtained  from 
aconite  sold  in  the  market  as  aconitine  vary  so 
enormously  in  their  purity,  nature,  and  toxic 
properties,  that  the  alkaloid  should  scarcely  be 
used  internally.  According  to  Cash  and  Dun- 
stan  (B.  M.  J.,  1901,  ii.)  there  are  four  com- 
mercial brands  of  aconitine.  Amorphous 
aconitine,  a  mixture  of  various  alkaloids,  but 
principally  consisting  of  aconitine  and  picro- 
aconitine,  and  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  less  poisonous  than  pure  crystallized 
aconitine;  crystallized  aconitine,  the  official 
alkaloid;  pseudaconitine,  obtained  from  Aco- 
nitum ferox,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  toxic  as 
crystallized  aconitine ;  japaconitine,  from  Aco- 
nitum japonicum,  which  is  twenty  per  cent, 
more  powerful  than  crystallized  aconitine. 
Two  and  a  half  grains  of  commercial  aconitine 
have  been  taken  almost  with  impunity,  and  l-50th 
of  a  grain  has  nearly  proved  fatal;  indeed,  a 
fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  half  a  milligramme 
(l-128th  gr.)  of  pure  aconitine  is  reported  (J. 
P.  A.,  Feb.  1S90).  One-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme (1-G40th  gr.)  should  be  considered  the 
maximum  dose  of  the  alkaloid.  Tison  (Atti 
Dell'  xi.  Cong.  Med.  Intern.,  iii.,  1894)  con- 
siders this  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  crystallized 
aconitine  nitrate,  and  repeats  it  at  such  intervals 
that  one  milligramme  is  taken  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Even  as  an  external  remedy,  aconitine  is  of 
very  limited  value.  It  produces  in  the  skin  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  prickling,  followed  by 
numbness,  lasting,  according  to  the  quantity 
applied,  from  two  to  twelve  hours  or  more. 
Applied  much  diluted  and  in  a  minute  quantity 
to  the  eye,  or  even  to  the  upper  eyelid,  it  causes 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  with  an  almost  intol- 
erable sense  of  heat  and  tingling.  Turnbull 
employed  it  with  benefit  in  neuralgia,  gout, 
and  rheumatism.  If  the  alkaloid  be  pure,  the 
ointment  should  not  exceed  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  even  then  must  be  used  with  great 
caution  by  friction  over  the  part  affected,  to  be 
continued  till  the  peculiar  sensation  above 
described  is  produced,  and  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  or  more  frequently,  during  the 
day.  No  good  can  be  expected  unless  the  sensa- 
tion alluded  to  be  experienced  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply 
the  medicine  to  an  abraded  surface,  or  to  a 
mucous  membrane,  for  fear  of  poisoning. 

Dose,  one  eight-hundredth  to  one  four- 
hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.00008  to  0.00015  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Aconitinae,  Br. 


ACONITUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ACONITE 

(ic-o-nl'tum) 

"  The  dried  tuberous  root  of  Aconitum  Na- 
pellus Linne  (Fam.  Banunculacece) ,  collected  in 
autumn;  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  below,  not  less  than  0.5  percent,  of  aconi- 
tine." U.  S.  "  The  root  of  Aconitum  Napellus, 
Linn.,  collected  in  the  autumn  from  plants 
cultivated  in  Britain,  and  dried."  Br. 

Aconltl  Radix,  Br.;  Aconite  Root,  Monkshood, 
Wolfsbane,  Wolfroot,  Friar's  cap.  Cuckoo's  cap,  Blue 
rocket  ;  Racine  d'Aconite,  Aconit,  Coqueluchon,  Aconit 
Napel,  Fr.;  Tubera  Aconiti,  P.  O. ;  Eisenhut,  Eisen- 
hutknollen,  Sturmhut,  Miinehskappe,  Akonitknollen, 
O.;  Aconito,  It.,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recog- 
nized aconite  leaves  under  the  name  of  Aconiti 
Folia. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  herba- 
ceous, with  divided  leaves,  and  violet,  yellow, 
or  white  flowers,  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles. 
In  the  Paris  Codex  three  species  were  recog- 
nized as  official,  A.  Anthora,  A.  cammarum,  and 
A.  Napellus;  but  the  French  authorities  unite 
at  present  with  our  own  and  the  British  in 
acknowledging  only  A.  Napellus.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
plant  originally  employed  by  Storck.  Formerly 
thought  to  be  A.  Napellus,  it  was  afterwards 
generally  believed  to  be  A.  neomontanum  of 
Willdenow,  and  by  De  Candolle  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  variety  of  his  A.  paniculatum, 
designated  as  Storckianum.  It  is  probable  that 
this  species,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
Alps,  yields  much  of  the  aconite  of  commerce, 
as  probably  does  also  A.  Lycoctonum.  But, 
according  to  Geiger,  A.  neomontanum  is  pos- 
sessed of  little  acrimony;  and  Christison 
states  that  A.  paniculatum,  raised  at  Edin- 
burgh from  seeds  sent  by  De  Candolle  himself, 
was  quite  destitute  of  that  property.  Neither 
of  these,  therefore,  could  have  been  Storck's 
plant,  which  is ,  represented  as  extraordinarily 
acrid.      A.  septentrionale,1  Koelle,    which  is 


1  Rosendahl  found  in  A.  septentrionale  three  alka- 
loids, to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  lappaconitine, 
septentrionaline,  and  cynoctonine. 

Lappaconitine,  C34H48N2OS,  occurs  in  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  hexagonal  system,  bitter  in  taste, 
melting  point,  205°  C.  ;  soluble  in  126  parts  of  alco- 
hol, 330  of  ether,  1472  of  water.  Its  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solution  shows  a  reddish-violet  fluorescence. 
It  is  colored  yellowish  red  by  sulphovanadic  acid, 
afterwards  becoming  green.  It  is  a  convulsant, 
which  finally  paralyzes  the  respiratory  muscles ;  at 
the  same  time  it  lowers  blood  pressure  by  a  direct 
action  upon  the  heart,  and  also  by  an  influence  on 
the  vasomotors.  During  the  convulsion  the  pupils 
are  contracted  ;  during  the  paralysis  they  are  dilated. 
Upon  muscles,  blood,  lower  organisms,  and  general 
protoplasm  the  alkaloid  has  no  influence.  It  is 
rapidly  eliminated  bv  the  urine. 

Septentrionaline,  C3,H,SN209,  occurs  in  a  white  or 
yellowish  powder  of  a  bitter  taste,  with  a  pronounced 
local  anaesthetic  influence ;  melting  point,  128.9°  C. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  58 
parts  of  water  :  its  solutions  are  without  fluorescence. 
It  is  colored  cherry-red  by  fresh  furfurol  sulphuric 
acid.  When  given  by  the  mouth,  septentrionaline,  ac- 
cording to  Rosendahl.  produces  no  poisonous  effects  : 
Its  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  is  followed 
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generally  considered  by  botanists  to  be  a  variety 
of  A.  Lycoctonum,  although  it  differs  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  is  a  native  of 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  portions 
of  Europe,  has  been  elaborately  studied  by  H. 
V.  Rosendahl  (Arbeiten  des  Pharmakol.  Insti- 
tutes zu  Dor  pat,  1895),  who  believes  it  to  be  a 
distinct  species.  There  are  five  American 
species  of  the  genus,  each  of  which  is  probably 
active,  although  none  of  them  are  commercial 
sources  of  the  drug.  Under  the  name  of  Bish, 
or  Bikh,  or  Nepaul  aconite,  an  active  aconite  is 
largely  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  It  has 
been  usually  attributed  to  A.  ferox,  Wall.,  a 
Himalayan  plant  with  large  dull  blue  flowers, 
which  reaches  the  height  of  three  to  six  feet; 
but  according  to  the  latest  researches  the  roots 
are  much  longer  and  of  smaller  diameter  than 
are  those  of  the  A.  ferox,  Wall.,  so  that  the 
botanical  source  of  Nepaul  aconite  remains  at 
present  uncertain.  In  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
aconites  of  India  (P.  J.,  3903,  68)  George 
Watt  says  that  the  botany  of  the  poisonous 
Indian  aconites  is  at  present  very  uncertain. 
Of  the  number  of  varieties  of  A.  ferox  which 
have  been  made  by  authors,  one  or  more  are 
thought  by  Watt  to  be  distinct  species,  and  the 
examination  of  the  plants  in  the  Kew  Herba- 
rium by  Stapf  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  A. 
Napellus  does  not  exist  in  India  at  all,  A.  mul- 
tifida  and  A.  rotundifolia,  which  have  been 
believed  to  be  varieties  of  A.  Napellus,  being 
really  distinct  non-poisonous  species.  A  mono- 
graph on  the  Indian  aconites  has  been  promised 
by  Stapf  but  so  far  as  we  know  has  not  yet 
appeared.  The  non-poisonous  aconites  of 
India  are  affirmed  to  include  A.  heterophyllum, 
Wall.,  and  A.  palmatum,  Don,  and  the  species, 
A.  multifida,  and  A.  rotundifolia,  hitherto 
referred  to  A.  Napellus.  They  are  said  to  be 
eaten  by  shepherds  on  the  Alpine  ranges,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  collected  for  commercial 


by  increased  salivation,  nausea,  and  wide-spread  anaes- 
thesia, due  to  an  action  upon  the  peripheral  sensory 
nerves.  If  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  after  the 
paralysis  of  sensibility  a  motor  peripheral  paralysis 
comes  on,  which  finally  invades  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion ro  that  the  function  ceases,  although  the  heart 
is  still  working,  and  if  artificial  respiration  be  em- 
ployed recovery  occurs.  The  heart  is  said  to  be  al- 
most completely  unaffected,  excepting  that  the  force 
of  its  contractions  is  augmented.  Intestinal  peris- 
talsis is  arrested  ;  the  pupils  are  not  affected.  Elim- 
ination is  very  rapid.  Rosendahl  asserts  that  the 
alkaloid  is  of  great  value  as  a  substitute  for  curare 
in  the  physiological  laboratory. 

Dose,  for  curarization,  per  kilogramme  of  bodily 
weight  ;  frogs,  0.000174  to  0.0005  ;  dogs,  0.0070  ; 
cats,  0.0100;  rabbits.  0.003000  to  0.0050;  fowls, 
0.0090  grammes. 

Cynoctonine,  C30H55N0O13,  is  an  amorphous  hygro- 
scopic grayish  powder,  having  a  feebly  bitter  taste, 
melting  at  137°  C.  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  soluble  in  1373  parts  of  ether  without  fluores- 
cence. If  evaporated  to  dryness  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  the  residue  becomes  blood-red  on  the  addition 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
afterwards  changing  to  reddish  brown.  It  is  a  very 
violent  convulsant.  producing  also  vomiting,  tem- 
porary loss  of  superficial  sensibility,  followed  by 
heightened  reflexes,  violent  convulsions,  and  respira- 
tory death.  Upon  the  heart  and  blood  pressure  it 
has  very  little  influence.  The  pupils  are  in  the 
advanced  poisoning  dilated.  Cynoctonine,  however, 
does  not  act  as  a  poison  on  the  lower  organisms. 


purposes.  For  a  structural  study  of  the 
Indian  aconite  roots  see  P.  J.,  lxvii.  p.  576. 
Under  the  name  of  Utees,  Atees,  or  Atis,  the 
root  of  A.  heterophyllum,  Wall.,  of  India,  is 
said  to  be  largely  employed  in  doses  of  20 
grains  as  an  antiperiodic.  It  yielded  to  Waso- 
wicz  six  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  of 
atisine,  an  amorphous,  very  slightly  poisonous 
alkaloid  (the  same  alkaloid  was  pointed  out  by 
Broughton),  besides  aconitic  acid.  See  P. 
xvi.  Wakhma  is  the  root  of  A.  palmatum,  Don, 
in  which  Jowett  found  aconitic  acid  and  the 
alkaloid  atisine,  C22H33NO3,  which  according  to 
Cash  is  physiologically  very  feeble.  Chem. 
S.,  1896.) 

Aconitum  Napellus,  Linn.,  Flor.  Suec,  ed. 
1755,  p.  168.  A.  neubergense,  De  Candolle, 
Prodom.,  i.  62.  A.  variabile  neubergense, 
Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.,  xii.  14. — This 
is  a  perennial  herbaceous  j3lant,  with  a  conical- 
shaped,  tapering  root,  seldom  exceeding  the 
thickness  of  the  finger  at  top,  three  or  four 
inches  or  more  in  length,  brownish  externally, 
whitish  and  fleshy  within,  and  sending  forth 
numerous  long,  thick,  fleshy  fibres.  When  the 
plant  is  in  full  growth,  there  are  usually  two 
roots  joined  together,  of  which  the  older  is  dark 
brown  and  supports  the  stem,  while  the  younger 
is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  and  is  destined  to 
furnish  the  stem  of  the  following  year,  the  old 
root  decaying.  The  stem  is  erect,  round, 
smooth,  leafy,  usually  simple,  and  from  two  to 
six  or  even  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  petiolate,  divided  almost  to  the  base, 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  deep 
green  upon  their  upper  surface,  light  green 
beneath,  somewhat  rigid,  and  more  or  less 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Those  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  have  long  footstalks 
and  five  or  seven  divisions;  the  upper,  short 
footstalks  and  three  or  five  divisions.  The 
divisions  are  wedge-fonn,  with  two  or  three 
lobes,  which  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
middle.  The  lobes  are  cleft  or  toothed,  and 
the  lacinias  or  teeth  are  linear  or  linear-lanceo- 
late and  pointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
violet-blue  color,  large  and  beautiful,  and  are 
borne  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  upon  a  thick, 
simple,  straight,  erect,  spike-like  raceme,  be- 
neath which,  in  the  cultivated  plant,  several 
smaller  racemes  arise  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Though  without  calyx,  they  have 
two  small  calycinal  stipules,  situated  on  the 
peduncle  within  a  few  lines  of  the  flower.  The 
petals  are  five,  the  upper  helmet-shaped  and 
beaked,  nearly  hemispherical,  open  or  closed, 
the  two  lateral  roundish  and  internally  hairy, 
the  two  lower  oblong-oval.  They  enclose  two 
pediceled  nectaries,  of  which  the  spur  is  capi- 
tate, and  the  lip  bifid  and  revolute.  The  fruit 
consists  of  three,  four,  or  five  follicles. 

The  plant  is  abundant  in  the  mountain 
forests  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  as 
an  ornamental  flower.    All  parts  of  the  plant 
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are  acrid  and  poisonous.  The  leaves  and  root 
are  used.  The  leaves  should  be  collected  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  or  shortly  before. 
After  the  fruit  has  formed,  they  are  less  effica- 
cious. The  root  is  much  more  active  than  the 
leaves,  and  an  extract  from  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  only  one-twentieth  of  the  strength  of  one 
made  from  the  former.  It  should  be  gathered 
in  autumn  or  winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  is  not  perfect  until  the  second  year.  It 
has  been  mistakenly  substituted  for  horseradish 
root,  as  a  condiment,  with  fatal  effect.  The 
wild  plant  is  said  to  be  more  active  than  the 
cultivated.  (Schroff.)  Procter  found  the  roots 
of  the  plant  cultivated  in  this  country  richer 
in  active  alkaloidal  principles  than  the  im- 
ported roots,  having  obtained  as  much  as  0.85 
per  cent,  from  the  former.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1860.)  The  studies  of  P.  W.  Squire  seem  to 
show  that  in  the  autumn  the  root  is  the  most 
active.  So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  whole 
plant,  the  practical  difficulty  is  that  the  root  of 
A.  paniculalum,  Lam.,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  A.  Napellus,  except  by  taste;  so 
that  the  custom  which  seems  to  prevail  of 
gathering  the  root  about  the  flowering  period 
is  probably  well  founded.  The  plant  is  being 
cultivated  to  some  extent  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  England,  but  much  of  the  stock  is  of 
doubtful  nature,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
tendency  of  A.  Napellus  to  hybridize  with  other 
species  and  to  alter  under  cultivation.  (See  P. 
J.,  1889,  645.)  For  Keller's  tests  for  aconite 
root  and  leaves,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895, 
539. 

Aconite  root  is  generally  brought  into  market 
in  packages  or  bales,  either  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  from  India.  It  is  of  variable 
quality,  some  parcels  being  unobjectionable, 
while  others  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  inert  or  defective  roots.  Among  these  roots 
that  of  Imperatoria  ostruthium  has  been 
especially  observed.  (P.  J.,  vii.  749.)  The 
best  test  is  the  taste;  roots  should  be  rejected 
which  have  not  in  a  fair  degree  the  charac- 
teristic properties  in  this  respect  described 
below,  especially  the  production  of  the  sensation 
of  numbness  and  tingling  on  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  fauces. 

Nepaul  aconite  is  composed  of  elongated, 
conical,  tuberous,  or  nearly  cylindrical  roots,  3 
to  4  inches  long,  ^  to  If  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base;  unbranched;  often  abruptly  broken  off 
below;  more  or  less  flattened;  shrivelled  chiefly 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  sparsely 
marked  with  the  scars  of  rootlets.  Japanese 
aconite  has  also  been  largely  sold  in  London. 
It  consists  of  plump,  oblong,  or  ovoid,  dark 
grayish  or  blackish  tubers,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  i  to  §  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Seven  varieties  of  aconite  tubers  are 
reported  by  Langaard  to  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  drug  stores,  usually  preserved  in  vine- 
gar or  child's  urine,  or  by  drying.  The  botan- 
ical source  of  these  aconite  roots  is  not  accu- 
rately determined,  but  they  are  probably,  at 


least  in  part,  yielded  by  A.  japonicum,  Thunb., 
and  A.  Fischeri,  Reich.,  believed  by  many 
botanists  to  be  respectively  identical  with 
A.  Lycoctonum,  Linn.,  and  A.  chinense,  Sieb. 
Several  alkaloids  have  been  separated;  ef 
these,  japaconitine  is  said  to  be  the  most 
poisonous  of  the  known  aconite  alkaloids. 
(See  P.  J.,  1S80,  149,  1021.)  0.  Lezius 
(In.  Dis.,  Dorpat,  1890)  asserts  that  the 
active  principle  of  Japanese  aconite  is  true 
crystallizable  aconitine,  and  in  an  elaborate 
study  Alfred  E.  Bradley  found  the  physiological 
activity  of  A.  Fischeri  very  similar  to  that 
of  A.  Napellus.  [  Weekly  Med.  Rev.,  April, 
1S88.) 

Properties, — The  fresh  leaves  have  a  faint 
narcotic  odor,  most  sensible  when  they  are 
rubbed.  Their  taste  is  at  first  bitterish  and 
herbaceous,  afterwards  burning  and  acrid,  with 
a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling  on  the  inside 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fauces,  which  is  very 
durable,  lasting  sometimes  many  hours.  When 
long  chewed,  they  inflame  the  tongue.  The 
dried  leaves  have  a  similar  taste,  but  the  acrid 
impression  commences  later.  Their  sensible 
properties  and  medicinal  activity  are  impaired 
by  long  keeping.  They  should  be  of  a  green 
color,  and  free  from  mustiness.  The  root  has 
a  feeble  earthy  odor.  Though  sweetish  at  first, 
it  has  afterwards  the  same  effect  as  the  leaves 
upon  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  shrinks  much 
in  drying,  and  becomes  darker,  but  does  not 
lose  its  acrimony.  Those  parcels,  whether  of 
leaves  or  roots,  should  always  be  rejected  which 
are  destitute  of  this  property.  Aconite  root 
is  officiallv  described  as  being  "  slenderly  con- 
ical, 4  to  10  Cm.  long,  10  to  20  Mm.  thick  at 
the  crown;  occasionally  split;  longitudinally 
wrinkled;  dark  brown  and  marked  with  coarse 
whitish  root-scars;  fracture  short,  horny  or 
mealy;  internally  whitish  or  light  brown;  the 
cambium  zone  irregular  and  5-  to  7-angled ; 
odor  very  slight ;  taste  sweetish,  soon  becoming 
acrid  and  developing  a  tingling  sensation,  fol- 
lowed by  numbness."  U.  S.  "  The  transverse 
section  exhibits  a  thick  parenchymatous  cortex 
and  a  large  stellate  pith  with  about  seven  pro- 
jecting angles ;  the  groups  of  vessels  are  small 
and  few  in  number."  Br.  The  seeds  also  are 
acrid.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  formerly 
recognized  the  flowering  tops  of  the  Aconite 
(Aconiti  Folia).  To  be  effective  they  should  be 
collected  just  as  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  ex- 
pand, at  which  time  they  are  richest  in  alkaloid. 
The  dried  leaves  are  stated  to  contain  about  0.3 
per  cent,  and  the  flower-buds  about  0.4  per  cent, 
of  aconitine.  For  an  account  of  the  chemistry 
of  aconite,  see  Aconitina,  page  86.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reliable  chemical  tests  for  aconitine 
E.  R.  Squibb  suggested  that  a  fluidrachm  of 
a  highly  diluted  solution  of  the  various  prep- 
arations be  taken  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  mouth  (after  the  latter  has  been  thoroughly 
rinsed)  and  held  there  for  one  minute  by  the 
watch,  and  then  discharged.  The  peculiar 
numbing  sensation  should  be  experienced  within 
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fifteen  minutes,  and  it  should  continue  for  fif- 
teen or  thirty  minutes.  Tested  in  this  way,  he 
found  the  commercial  aconitines,  in  solution  of 
the  strength  of  sff<y  grain  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
water,  to  have  the  following  relative  strengths : 
1  grain  of  good  powdered  aconite  root  is  equal 
to  1  grain  of  ordinary  commercial  aconitine,  £ 
grain  of  Merck's  ordinary  aconitine,  a?  grain 
of  Merck's  pseudaconitine,  rir  grain  of 
Duquesnel's  crystallized  aconitine  (really  aconi- 
tine nitrate).  He  also  found  by  this  approxi- 
mate method  that  1  grain  of  powdered  aconite 
root  was  equivalent  to  1  minim  of  fluidextract, 
£  grain  of  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite  root,  2.66 
minims  of  U.  S.  (1890)  or  9.31  minims  of 
U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)  tincture  of  aconite  root, 
8.43  minims  of  British  tincture  of  the  root, 
11.8  minims  of  German  tincture  of  the  root,  1.5 
minims  of  Fleming's  tincture,  9  grains  of  pow- 
dered aconite  leaf,  1.5  grains  of  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  dried  aconite  leaf,  1  gram  of  Allen's 
English  extract  of  fresh  plant,  and  72  minims 
of  tincture  of  aconite  leaf.  For  methods  of 
assaying  aconite,  see  A.  R.  L.  Dohme's  paper 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  206) ;  also  P.  J.,  1895, 
860;  D.  C,  1900,  69,  132. 

The  quality  of  aconite  root  is  officially  de- 
termined by  the  following  assay,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 

Assay  of  Aconite. — "Aconite,  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, ten  grammes  (10  Gm.),  Alcohol,  Dis- 
tilled Water,  Ether,  Ammonia  Water,  Tenth- 
normal Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal 
Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S., 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the 
Aconite  into  a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
75  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  7  parts,  and 
distilled  water,  3  parts  (by  volume),  stopper 
the  flask  securely,  and  agitate  it  at  intervals 
during  four  hours.  After  placing  a  pledget 
of  cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  cylindrical 
glass  percolator  (25  Mm.  in  diameter),  care- 
fully transfer  the  contents  of  the  flask  to 
the  percolator.  When  the  liquid  has  all  passed 
through,  continue  the  percolation  with  more 
of  the  same  mixture  until  150  Cc.  of  per- 
colate have  been  obtained.  Pour  the  perco- 
late into  a  shallow  porcelain  evaporating 
dish,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  at  a  temper- 
ature not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  Add 
5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
and  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  When  the 
extract  is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquid  into  a 
separator,  washing  the  dish  and  filter  with 
about  40  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  the 
washings  to  the  separator.  Add  25  Cc.  of 
ether  and  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  to  the 
separator,  and  agitate  it  for  one  minute.  Draw 
off  the  lower  layer  into  a  flask,  and  filter  the 
ether-solution  into  a  beaker.  Return  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  to  the  separator,  add  15  Cc. 
of  ether,  and  again  agitate  it  for  one  minute. 
Draw  off  the  lower  layer  into  the  flask,  and  filter 
the  ether-solution  into  the  beaker.  Repeat  the 
shaking  out  with  two  other  portions  of  10  Cc. 
each  of  ether.    Evaporate  the  combined  ether- 


solutions  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in 
3  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  Add 
to  the  solution  5  drops  of  hematoxylin  T.S., 
and  then  carefully  run  in  fiftieth-normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S.  until  a  violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, the  transition  stages  being  as  follows: 
first  yellow,  then  green,  finally  passing  into 
violet.  Divide  the  number  of  Cc.  of  fiftieth- 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5, 
subtract  this  number  from  3  (the  3  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  mul- 
tiply the  remainder  by  0.064,  and  this  product 
by  10,  which  will  give  the  percentage  of  aconi- 
tine in  the  Aconite."  U.  S. 

Uses — Aconite  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  powerful  poison,  but  was  first 
employed  as  a  medicine  by  Baron  Storek  of 
Vienna,  whose  experiments  with  it  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1762.  In  moderate  doses, 
it  produces  warmth  in  the  stomach  and  some- 
times nausea,  general  warmth  of  the  body, 
numbness  and  tingling  in  the  lips  and  fingers, 
muscular  weakness,  diminished  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  diminished  frequency 
of  respiration.  From  larger  doses  all  these 
effects  are  experienced  in  an  increased  degree. 
The  numbness  and  tingling  extend  over"  the 
body;  vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision  occur; 
the  pulse,  respiration,  and  muscular  strength  are 
greatly  reduced;  and  a  state  of  general  pros- 
tration ensues.  The  effects  of  remedial  doses 
are  felt  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  are  at 
their  height  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  continue 
with  little  abatement  from  three  to  five  hours. 
In  poisonous  doses,  besides  the  characteristic 
tingling  in  the  mouth  and  elsewhere,  aconite 
occasions  burning  heat  of  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  thirst,  violent  nausea,  vomiting  and 
purging,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  spasms, 
headache,  dimness  of  vision,  with  contracted  or 
expanded  pupils,  numbness  or  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  diminished  sensibility  in  general,  stiffness 
or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  great  prostration, 
pallia  countenance,  cold  extremities,  an  ex- 
tremely feeble  pulse,  and  death  in  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  preceded  by  delirium,  stupor,  or  con- 
vulsions. All  these  effects  are  not  experienced 
in  every  case ;  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  which 
has  not  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  one 
or  more  instances.  The  proper  treatment  of 
aconite  poisoning  consists  in  the  maintenance 
of  absolute  rest  in  a  position  horizontal,  or 
with  the  head  lower  than  the  feet;  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  the  siphon  tube  or 
stomach  pump,  if  free  vomiting  does  not  occur, 
the  administration  of  stimulants,  and  the  use 
of  external  heat  to  keep  up  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture. Whisky  or  brandy  should  be  given  freely 
in  a  concentrated  form  by  the  mouth  and  rec- 
tum; when  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  it 
may  be  injected  under  the  skin.  The  chief 
reliance  in  any  case,  however,  must  be  on  the 
tincture  of  digitalis  aided  by  strychnine,  the 
two  remedies  being  given  hypodermically,  but 
separately,  in  large  doses.  Ammonia  may  be 
employed  carefully.    We  have  known  life  to 
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be  apparently  saved  by  a  fluidraehm  of  Lauda- 
num. Fall  of  the  bodily  temperature  must  be 
met  by  external  heat. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  aconite  are  chiefly 
due  to  its  action  upon  the  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  a  direct  and  powerful  de- 
pressant of  the  heart,  if  in  sufficient  amount 
completely  paralyzing  the  cardiac  muscle.  The 
lowering  of  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  cer- 
tainly in  large  part  due  to  this  action;  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  vasomotor  system.  Upon  the  cere- 
Slum  the  drug  exerts  very  little  if  any  direct 
Influence.  Upon  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  depressant,  thereby 
causing  the  characteristic  tingling  and  numbness 
of  aconite  poisoning.  The  influence  upon  the 
spinal  marrow  seems  to  be  less  pronounced 
than  that  upon  the  sensory  nerves;  but,  if  in 
sufficient  amount,  the  poison  depresses  the  motor 
centres  of  the  cord.  To  this,  and  not  to  any 
effect  upon  the  motor  trunks  or  the  muscles, 
is  due  the  loss  of  reflex  activity  and  of  volun- 
tary power  caused  by  toxic  doses. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  aconite  is  valuable  in 
sthenic  fever  from  any  cause;  when  the  condi- 
tion is  asthenic  it  should  never  be  administered. 
It  is  also  useful  in  some  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  benumbing  sensitive  nerves:  thus,  it  will 
sometimes  arrest  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
and  has  often  been  used  with  excellent  results 
in  rheumatic  neuralgia.  To  obtain  such  effects 
it  must  be  given  boldly.  Applied  locally  to  a 
sensitive  or  painful  part,  it  is  very  efficient, 
owing  to  its  being  brought  in  a  concentrated 
state  into  contact  with  the  irritated  nerves.  It 
is  a  favorite  application  in  neuralgias,  and 
will  probably  achieve  good  more  often  than  any 
other  narcotic  local  remedy.  Applied  to  the 
skin,  aconite  occasions  heat  and  prickling  or 
tingling,  followed  by  numbness,  and,  if  in  con- 
tact with  a  wound,  produces  its  peculiar  con- 
stitutional effect.  Applied  to  the  eye,  it  causes 
decided  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  dose  of 
the  extract  of  the  leaves  is  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  (0.03  to  0.065  Gm.).  The  prepara- 
tion now  almost  exclusively  employed  is  the 
tincture  of  the  root,  Tinctura  Aconiti,  U.  S.,  the 
strength  of  which  was  decreased  from  35  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (Sth 
Revision).  Of  this  from  three  to  ten  minims 
(0.2  to  0.6  Cc.)  may  be  given  every  two  to  four 
hours  until  its  effects  become  obvious.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  tincture 
of  the  leaves  formerly  official  and  the  much 
stronger  tincture  of  the  root  just  referred  to. 
Few  patients  will  bear  at  first  more  than  four 
minims  of  the  latter.  Very  properly,  we  think, 
the  tincture  of  the  leaves  was  abandoned  at  the 
revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1860.  Aconite  may  be 
used  externally  in  the  form  of  the  fluidextract 
3f  the  root,  of  an  extract  mixed  with  lard, 
of  a  plaster  or  liniment,  or  of  aconitine  oint- 
ment or  oleate.  The  fluidextract  may  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  little  absorbent  cotton  tied 
on  the  end  of  a  stick. 


Dose,  of  aconite  root,  one  half  to  one  grain 
(0.032  to  0.065  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Aconiti,  U.  8.; 
Linimentum  Aconiti,  Br.;  Tinctura  Aconiti,  U. 
S.,  Br. 

ADEPS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LARD 

(ad'eps) 

"  The  prepared  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  hog  (Sus  scrofa,  var.  domcsticus  Gray), 
purified  by  washing,  melting,  and  straining.  *  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels  impervious 
to  fat,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "  The  purified 
fat  of  the  hog,  Sus  Scrofa,  Linn."  Br. 

Aximgia  Porci.  s.  Porcina.  Axungia  ;  Prepared  Lard, 
Hog's  Lard;  Axonge,  Fr.  Cod.;  Graisse,  Graisse  de 
Pom  Saindoux.  Fr.:  Adeps  Suillus,  P.  G. ;  Schweine- 
schmalz,  G. ;  Grasso  suino,  Sugna,  Grasso  di  Porco, 
Lardo,  It. ;  Grasa  de  cerdo,  Manteca  de  puerco, 
Lardo,  Sp. 

Preparation.— Lard  is  the  prepared  fat  of 
the  hog.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  pro- 
cess for  its  preparation;  but  in  this  country  it 
is  generally  purchased  by  the  druggists  already 
prepared.  The  adipose  matter  of  the  omentum 
and  mesentery,  and  that  around  the  kidneys, 
are  usually  employed,  though  the  subcutaneous 
fat  is  said  to  afford  lard  of  a  firmer  consist- 
ence. In  the  crude  state  it  contains  membranes 
and  vessels,  and  is  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  blood,  from  all  which  it  must  be  freed 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  For  purification,  the 
fat,  having  been  deprived  of  membranous 
matter  as  far  as  possible  by  the  hand,  is  cut 
into  pieces,  washed  with  water  till  the  liquor 
ceases  to  be  colored,  and  then,  after  carefully 
separating  the  water,  it  is  melted  in  a  copper 
or  iron  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire,  or  on  the 
large  scale  by  steam  heat.  The  heat  is 
continued  until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  transparency  of 
the  melted  fat,  and  the  absence  of  crepitation 
when  a  small  portion  of  it  is  thrown  into  the 
fire.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
too  great,  as  otherwise  the  lard  might  be  par- 
tially decomposed,  acquire  a  yellow  color,  and 
become  acrid.  This  may  be  guarded  against  by 
using  a  water  bath  in  melting  the  lard.  The 
process  is  completed  by  straining  the  liquid 
through  linen,  and  pouring  it  into  suitable 
vessels,  in  which  it  concretes  upon  cooling.  To 
render  it,  however,  perfectly  free  from  particles 
of  membrane  and  tissue,  which  are  often  the 
cause  of  rancidity  and  unfit  lard  for  its  finer 
and  more  permanent  uses,  Ed.  Smith  of 
Torquay,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  filtering  the 
lard  through  paper,  after  freeing  it  from  its 
coarser  impurities  by  straining  through  linen. 
By  this  author  it  is  recommended  that  the  pro- 
cess of  purification  should  be  completed  by  re- 
melting  the  lard,  by  means  of  a  water  bath, 
and  then  carefully  filtering  it  through  paper  in 
a  warm  closet.  Lard  may  be  rendered  quite 
inodorous  by  melting  it,  when  fresh,  by  means 
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of  a  salt  water  bath,  adding  a  little  alum  or 
common  salt,  continuing  the  heat  till  a  scum 
rises,  which  is  to  be  skimmed  off,  and,  after 
the  lard  has  concreted,  separating  the  saline 
matter  by  washing  it  thoroughly  with  water. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  process,  see 
A.  J,  P.,  xxviii.  176. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  lard.  "  From  the 
perfectly  fresh  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hog 
remove  as  much  of  the  external  membranes  as 
possible;  suspend  the  fat  so  that  it  shall  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours;  cut 
it  into  small  pieces;  reduce  these  to  a  uniform 
mass  in  which  the  membranous  vesicles  are 
completely  broken,  by  beating  in  a  mortar  or 
by  some  similar  process;  put  the  mass  thus 
produced  into  a  vessel  surrounded  by  warm 
water ;  heat  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  135° 
F.  (57.2°  C.)  until  the  fat  has  melted  and 
separated  from  the  membranous  matter ;  strain." 
Br.  The  process  of  the  British  Pharm.  differs 
from  that  formerly  used,  and  is  modelled  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Redwood,  that  the  use  of 
water  be  especially  avoided,  and  that  the 
selected  fat  be  exposed  freely  to  air  and  light 
before  rendering.  (P.  J.,  1883,  p.  364;  also 
Ephem.,  1884,  p.  504.) 

Lard,  as  offered  for  sale,  often  contains  com- 
mon salt,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes.  This  may  be  detected,  when 
the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  be  sensible  to  the 
taste,  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  which  will 
produce  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  with 
water  in  which  the  salted  lard  has  been  boiled, 
after  cooling  and  filtration.  To  free  it  from 
this  impurity,  it  may  be  melted  with  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  the  mixture  well 
agitated  and  set  aside  to  cool,  and  the  fat 
then  separated.  Lard  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  water,  starch,  and  a  small  portion  of  alum 
and  quicklime,  which  render  it  whiter,  but  unfit 
for  medicinal  use.  But  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon adulteration  of  lard  in  recent  years  is 
through  the  use  of  cotton  seed  oil.  Indeed, 
some  specimens  of  lard  consist  almost  wholly 
of  mixtures  of  stearin  and  cotton  seed  oil. 
Lard  of  this  kind  can  easily  be  detected  by  the 
disagreeable  and  characteristic  odor  of  cotton 
seed  oil  which  is  evolved  when  it  is  heated. 
For  Taylor's  method  of  differentiation,  see 
Nat.  Drug.,  1892,  p.  103.  Crookes  (Analyst, 
1893,  p.  221)  gives  the  following  very  delicate 
modification  of  Milliau's  test.  Pure  white  filter- 
ing paper  is  first  moistened  with  12  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  held  over  a  small 
sample  of  the  lard,  which  is  gradually  heated 
in  an  oil  bath  to  115.5°  C.  (240°  F.),"when,  if 
even  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  cotton  seed  oil  is 
present,  the  paper  will  turn  light  brown  to 
nearly  black.  Pure  fresh  lard  does  not  affect 
the  paper.  Although  it  is  possible  at  this  time 
(1905)  to  obtain  lard  of  excellent  quality  in  the 
American  market,  if  due  care  is  observed 
(Gordon,  Proc.  Pa.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1901,  126), 
there  are  many  grades  of  lard  to  be  found  in 


commerce,  designated  by  the  dealers  as  follows : 
1.  Neutral  (or  Kettle)  lard.  2.  Leaf  lard; 
made  by  melting  the  whole  flare  with  steam, 
followed  by  pressure.  3.  Choice  kettle-ren- 
dered lard,  chiefly  from  fat  from  the  back  of  the 
hog.  4.  Prime  steam  lard,  from  all  the  fatty 
parts  of  the  hog.  5.  Butcher's  lard,  melted 
on  an  open  fire.  6.  Off  grade  lard,  from  salt 
fat.  7.  Dead  hog  grease,  from  diseased  hogs. 
8.  Brown  grease,  from  the  intestines.  9. 
White  grease,  from  the  other  parts.  10.  Yel- 
low grease,  from  the  waste  of  packing  ware- 
houses. 11.  Pig's  foot  grease,  from  glue  fac- 
tories.   (Ph.  Ztg.  96,  402.) 

Lard  from  hogs  which  have  been  fed  with 
cotton  seed  meal  will  not  only  show  the  tests  for 
cotton  seed  oil  (Becchi  and  Halphen  tests), 
but  even  the  presence  of  physosterin  or  vege- 
table cholesterin  can  be  shown  (Emmett  & 
Grindley,  J.  Am.  C.  S.,  1905,  270). 

Properties — Lard  is  "a  soft,  white,  unct- 
uous solid,  having  a  faint  odor  free  from 
rancidity,   and   a  bland   taste.    Insoluble  in 
water;  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  readily 
soluble    in    ether,    chloroform,    carbon  disul- 
phide,  or  petroleum  benzin.    Specific  gravity: 
about  0.917  at  25°  C.   (77°  F.),  and  about 
0.904  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  water  at  25°  C. 
(77°   F.)   taken  as  the  standard.     It  melts 
at  38°  to  40°  C.   (100.4°  to  104°  F.)  to  a 
perfectly  clear  liquid,   which  is  colorless  in 
thin  layers  and  from  which  an  aqueous  layer 
should  not  separate.     Distilled  water  boiled 
with  Lard  should  not  acquire  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion (absence  of  alkalies).    A  portion  of  the 
water,  when  filtered,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid 
and  treated  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  should  not 
yield  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia 
water   (absence  of  chlorides).    If  10  Gm.  of 
Lard  be  dissolved  in  chloroforcn,  and  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  10  Cc.  of  alcohol  and  1  drop  of 
phenolphthalein    T.S.,   it   should   not  require 
more  than  0.2  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydrox- 
ide V.S.  to  produce  a  pink  tint  after  strongly 
shaking  (limit  of  free  fatty  acids).    If  5  Cc. 
of  melted  and  filtered  Lard  be,  while  warm,  inti- 
mately mixed  by  agitation  in  a  test-tube  with 
5  Cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(made  by  dissolving  0.1  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate 
in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  adding  2  drops  of 
nitric  acid),  and  the  mixture  then  heated  for 
five  minutes  in  a  water-bath,  the  liquid  fat 
should  not  acquire  a  reddish  or  brown  color, 
nor  should  any  dark  color  be  produced  at  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  hot  liquids  (absence  of 
more  than  about  5  percent,  of  cotton  seed  fats). 
If  2  Cc.  of  the  melted  and  filtered  Lard  be 
mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  Cc.  of  equal  volumes 
of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide  contain- 
ing 1  percent,  of  sulphur  in  solution,  and  the 
test-tube  be  immersed  to  one-third  or  one-half 
its  depth  in  boiling  salt  water,  no  reddish  color 
should  develop  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
(absence  of  cotton  seed  oil  or  of  certain  other 
fats)."  U.  S.  It  "  is  neutral  to  litmus;  dissolves 
entirely  in  ether.    It  should  yield  no  reaction 
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with  the  tests  for  sodium,  chlorides,  or  starch. 
If  a  solution  of  0.05  gramme  of  silver  nitrate 
in  5  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  (90- per  cent.), 
to  which  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added, 
be  heated  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of  melted 
Lard  on  a  water-bath  for  5  minutes  and  then 
vigorously  shaken,  the  fatty  layer  which  sep- 
arates on  standing  should  not  darken  in  color 
(absence  of  cotton-seed  oil.)  10  grammes  of 
Lard  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  two 
drops  of  solution  of  phenol- phthalein  being 
dded,  should  not  require  more  than  0.2  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
ydroxide  to  produce  a  permanent  red  color 
(limit  of  acidity)."  Br.  When  melted,  it 
readily  unites  with  wax  and  resins.  Like  most 
imal  fats  and  oils,  it  consists  of  stearin, 
ahnitin,  and  olein,  its  consistence,  when  pure, 
depending  largely  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tions  of  these  principles ;  olein,  being  the  liquid 
principle,  can  readily  be  separated  from  the 
other  two  by  subjecting  lard  in  cold  weather  to 
strong  2?>ressure,  when  the  olein  (lard  oil)  is 
pressed  out,  the  solid  residue  (stearin)  being 
used  for  various  purposes,  more  particularly 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  Olein  may  also  be 
separated  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  which, 
cooling,  deposits  the  concrete  principles  of 
e  lard.  Lard  oil  (see  Oleum  Adipis)  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  burning  in  lamps,  as  a 
lubricant,  and  for  greasing  wool.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  it  are  prepared  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  other  centres  of  the  pork  slaughtering 
dustry.  The  exports  of  lard  for  1903 
amounted  to  535,375,757  lbs.,  and  for  1904, 
563,520,159  lbs. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  lard  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  rancid.    It  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
well  closed  vessels,  or  procured  fresh  when 
wanted  for  use.    In  the  rancid  state,  it  irritates 
he  skin,  and  sometimes  exercises  an  injurious 
eaction  on  substances  mixed  with  it.  Ran- 
dity  in  lard  and  other  fats  is  prevented  by 
gesting  them  with  benzoin  or  poplar  buds, 
md  rancid  lard  may  often  be  greatly  improved 
3y  washing  it  with  lime  water.  (See  Unguenta.) 
ard  even  when  fresh  is  slightly  acid,  as  was 
>roved  by  Dieterich.    (A.  Pharm.,  1887.) 

Uses — Lard  is  emollient,  and  is  occasionally 
mployed  by  itself  in  frictions,  or  in  connection 
vith  poultices  to  preserve  their  soft  consist- 
nee;  but  its  chief  use  is,  in  pharmacy,  as 
n  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  ointments 
nd  cerates. 

Off.  Prep.— Adeps  Benzoinatus,  U.  8.  (Br.). 
ADEPS  BENZOINATUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BENZOINATED  LARD 

(ad'eps  ben-zo-i-na'tus ) 

Adeps  Benzoatus,  Br.,  P.  G..  Benzoated  Lard; 
ntment  of  Benzoin  :  Unguentum  Benzoini.  U.  S. 
870 ;  Axungia  Balsamica,  s.  Benzoinata.  s.  Ben- 
>ata ;  Axonge  (Graisse)  benzoin^e  (balsamique), 
r. :  Benzoinirtes  Sehmalz,  Benzoeschmalz.  G.  ; 
rasso  con  benzoino,  It. ;  Manteca  benzoada,  Manteca 
n  benjui.  Sp. 


*  "  Lard,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Benzoin,  in  coarse 
powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains].  Add 
the  Benzoin  to  the  Lard  and  mix  thoroughly; 
then  melt  the  Lard  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  and,  stirring  frequently,  continue  the  heat 
for  two  hours,  covering  the  vessel  and  not  allow- 
ing the  temperature  to  rise  above  00°  C.  (140° 
Y. ) .  Lastly,  strain  the  liquid  through  muslin 
and  stir  occasionally  while  it  cools.  When  Ben- 
zoinated  Lard  is  to  be  kept  or  used  during  warm 
weather,  5  percent,  (or  more,  if  necessary)  of 
the  Lard  should  be  replaced  by  White 
Wax."  U.  S. 

"  Lard,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  500  grammes; 
Benzoin,  in  powder,  210  grains  (Imperial)  or 
15  grammes.  Melt  the  Lard  on  a  water-bath; 
add  the  Benzoin;  continue  the  application  of 
heat  for  two  hours,  frequently  stirring;  remove 
the  residue  of  the  Benzoin  by  straining ;  stir  the 
Benzoated  Lard  until  cold."  Br.  That  the 
balsamic  or  resinous  principles,  in  certain  sub- 
stances like  benzoin,  exercise  a  valuable  func- 
tion in  preserving  fats  has  been  proved  by 
abundant  experience.  It  has  been  shown  that 
when  made,  as  originally  suggested  by  Doliber 
and  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1870,  by  incorporating  the  tincture  with  lard, 
ointment  of  benzoin  was  irritating  to  the  skin 
in  certain  diseases;  hence  the  return  to  the  old 
process  of  digesting  the  benzoin  in  lard,  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  The 
present  U.  S.  formula  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  British.  The  name  "benzoinated  lard" 
is  preferred  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  that 
used  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  "  benzoated 
lard  "  because  benzoin  is  used  as  a  preservative ; 
the  word  benzoated  might  imply  that  a  benzoate 
or  benzoic  acid  is  employed.  A  much  pleasanter 
and  more  agreeable  product  is  insured  by  heed- 
ing the  U.  S.  directions  as  to  limiting  the 
temperature,  a  high  heat  volatilizing  the  odorous 
principles  and  communicating  an  empyreumatic 
odor.  Benzoinated  lard  is  largely  manufac- 
tured by  several  firms  in  the  United  States  and 
is  usually  of  excellent  quality. 

ADEPS  LAN/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

WOOL=FAT 

(ad'eps  la'na?) 

"  The  purified  fat  of  the  wool  of  sheep  (Ovis 
aries  Linne),  freed  from  water."  U.  S.  "The 
purified  cholesterin-fat  of  sheep's  wool."  Br. 

Anhydrous  wool-fat.  E.  :  Suint  do  laine,  Ft:  ; 
Adeps  Lanse  anhydricus.  P.  G. ;  Wollfett,  G. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias  now  recognize  wool-fat  (anhy- 
drous) and  hydrous  wool-fat. 

Preparation. — The  wool  of  sheep  contains  on 
the  average  about  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  fat,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  wool 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  tis- 
sues.   The  crude  fat  has  been  termed  oesipus 
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and  asipum.  This  fat,  to  which  the  name  of 
lanolin  has  been  given,  is  a  mixture  of  esters 
of  cholesterin,  C26H43(0H),  with  the  several 
fatty  acids  contained  in  ordinary  fats.  Darm- 
staedter  and  Lifscheitz  obtained  from  the  alka- 
line washings  of  partially  saponified  wool-fat 
two  unsaturated  alcohols,  C10H20O  and  C11H22 
0,  both  being  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless 
powders;  lanolin  alcohol,  C12H24O,  also  a  color- 
less, odorless  powder,  was  isolated  by  G. 
Marchetti  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1895,  No.  19) ; 
by  the  action  of  chromium  trioxide  the  latter  is 
converted  into  lanolinic  acid,  C12H22O3,  a  white, 
crystalline  powder  (P.  J.,  1895,  p.  75.).  Wool- 
fat  under  the  name  of  lanolin  was  origi- 
nally recommended  by  Oscar  Liebreich,  and 
may  be  readily  procured  from  the  washings  of 
the  wool  by  a  process  which  has  been  patented 
by  him,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
wool  with  petroleum  benzin  and  distilling  off  the 
benzin.  The  objection  to  the  latter  process  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  benzin  odor. 
Liebreich's  patented  process  is  as  follows.  The 
fresh  undecomposed  waste  liquor  or  lye  is 
passed  through  a  centrifugal  machine,  in  which 
the  dirt  and  fat  are  separated  from  each  other, 
while  the  cleansed  soap  liquor  is  continually 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  led  directly 
hi  to  the  vat  which  serves  for  the  acidulation. 
The  raw  lanolin  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  by  suitable  machinery  in  cold  flowing 
water  until  the  water  which  flows  off  is  as 
clear  as  the  water  which  flows  in.  The  raw 
lanolin  is  then  heated  with  water,  whereby  it  is 
split  up  into  water  and  fat.  The  latter  is 
skimmed  off  from  the  surface  and  cooled,  and 
for  further  purification  it  can  be  treated  in 
the  centrifugal  machine  in  a  melted  condition, 
or  it  can  be  dissolved  in  ether,  ethylated  or 
methylated  spirits,  or  other  solvents,  and  the 
solution  can  be  separated  from  the  residue  by 
filtration  or  other  means.  The  solvents  can  be 
recovered  by  treatment  in  suitable  stills.  After 
the  fat  has  been  cleaned  as  above  stated,  it  is 
thoroughly  kneaded  with  water  for  a  long  time, 
and  a  perfectly  white  neutral  colorless  ointment 
is  obtained.  From  the  deposit  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  centrifugal  machine  a  further  por- 
tion of  lanolin  can  be  obtained  by  stirring  the 
same  up  with  clean  or  salt  water  and  again 
treating  it  in  the  centrifugal  machine,  or  ex- 
tracting it,  either  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  condition, 
by  means  of  a  solvent,  after  which  it  is  treated 
as  above. 

Instead  of  producing  lanolin  from  wool- 
washing  water  it  may  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial wool-fat  by  stirring  this  wool-fat 
together  with  water  containing  sodium  car- 
bonate, caustic  soda,  or  an  alkali,  or  a  mixture 
of  these  to  form  a  thin  milky  solution,  which 
is  treated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Properties — Wool-fat  is  "a  light-yellowish, 
tenacious,  unctuous  mass,  having  a  slight, 
peculiar  odor.  Insoluble  in,  but  miscible  with, 
large  quantities  of  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 


readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Wool- 
Fat  melts  at  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  vaporizes,  the  vapor 
igniting  and  burning  with  a  luminous,  sooty 
flame.  The  solution  of  Wool-Fat  in  chloro- 
form (1  in  50),  when  poured  upon  the  sur- 
face of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gradually 
develops  a  deep  brownish-red  color  at  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  layers.  When  Wool- 
Fat  is  incinerated  it  should  leave  not  more 
than  0.3  percent,  of  ash,  which  should  not  show 
an  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  paper  (freedom 
from  alkalies).  If  2  Gm.  of  Wool-Fat  be  dis- 
solved in  10  Cc.  of  ether,  and  2  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.  added,  a  colorless  liquid  should 
be  obtained  (absence  of  free  alkalies),  which,  on 
the  addition  of  1  drop  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.,  should  develop  a  deep  red  color 
(absence  of  free  fatty  acids).  If  1  Gm.  of 
Wool-Fat  be  boiled  with  20  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  filtered  after  cooling,  the  filtrate 
should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1  in 
20)  (absence  of  chlorides).  If  10  Gm.  of 
Wool-Fat  be  heated  with  50  Cc.  of  water  on  a 
bath  of  boiling  water  until  completely  fused, 
the  lower  aqueous  layer,  when  filtered  through 
a  well-wetted  filter,  should  not  yield  glycerin 
on  evaporation,  and  when  boiled  with  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.  it  should  not  give  off  vapors 
of  ammonia  (absence  of  organic  nitrogenous 
matter)."  U.  S.  "A  yellowish,  tenacious 
unctuous  substance;  almost  inodorous;  melting 
point  varies  from  104°  to  112°  F.  (40°  to 
44.4°  C.)  ;  readily  soluble  in  ether  or  in  chloro- 
form, sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.).  1  gramme  should  dissolve  almost  com- 
pletely in  75  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  the  greater  part  separating  in 
flocks  on  cooling.  When  incinerated  with  free 
access  of  air,  it  leaves  not  more  than  0.3  per 
cent,  of  ash,  which  should  not  be  alkaline  to 
litmus.  10  grammes  dissolved  in  25  cubic  centi- 
metres of  ether,  two  drops  of  solution  of 
phenol-phthalein  being  added,  should  not  re- 
quire more  than  0.1  cubic  centimetre  of 
volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  red  coloration  (limit  of 
acidity).  The  solution  in  chloroform  poured 
gently  over  the  surface  of  sulphuric  acid 
acquires  a  purple-red  color.  Heated  with  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide,  no  ammoniacal  odor 
should  be  evolved  (absence  of  nitrogenous 
animal  matter)."  Br. 

Off.  Prep. — Adeps  Lanae  Hydrosus,  Br. 

ADEPS  LAN/E  HYDROSUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

HYDROUS  WOOL=FAT 

(ad'eps  la'nse  hy-dro'sus ) 

"  The  purified  fat  of  the  wool  of  sheep  (Ovis 

aries  Linne),  mixed  with  not  more  than  30 

percent,  of  water."   U.  S. 

Lanoline  :  Lanolin,  Adeps  lanse  cum  aqua.  P.  G.; 
Wasserhaltiges  Wollfett,  G.;  Lanolina,  It.,  Sp. 
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"Wool  Fat,  7  ounces  (Imperial)  or  140 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  3  ft.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  60  cubic  centimetres.  Place  the 
Wool  Fat  in  a  warm  mortar;  add  the  Distilled 
Water  gradually  and  with  constant  trituration." 
Br. 

Properties — Hydrous  wool-fat  is  officially 
described  as  "  a  yellowish-white,  or  nearly 
white,  ointment-like  mass,  having  a  slight,  pecul- 
iar odor.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with 
twice  its  weight  of  the  latter,  without  losing 
its  ointment-like  character.  With  ether  or 
chloroform  it  yields  turbid  solutions  which  are 
neutral  to  moistened  litmus  paper.  Hydrous 
Wool-Fat  melts  at  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and 
separates  into  an  upper  oily  and  a  lower 
aqueous  layer.  When  heated  on  a  water-bath, 
with  Stirling  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  there 
should  remain  not  less  than  70  percent,  of  a 
residue,  which  is  transparent  when  melted,  and 
when  cold  remains  as  a  yellowish,  tenacious, 
unctuous  mass,  completely  soluble  in  ether  or 
chloroform,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. If  Hydrous  Wool-Fat  be  thus  deprived  of 
water,  it  should  respond  to  the  tests  given  under 
Adeps  Lance."  U.  S.  "  10  grammes  heated  on 
a  water-bath,  with  stirring,  until  the  weight  is 
constant,  should  yield  not  less  than  7  grammes 
of  residue,  which  should  answer  to  the  tests  for 
Wool  Fat,"  Br. 

Uses.— It  has  been  claimed  for  hydrous  wool- 
fat  that  it  passes  through  the  skin  much  more 
readily  than  do  ordinary  fatty  substances. 
According  to  Patschkowski,  half  an  hour  after 
mmction  of  a  mixture  of  lanolin  and  potassium 
iodide,  iodine  can  be  recovered  from  the  urine, 
while  the  official  ointment  yields  a  negative 
esult.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Kaspar; 
but  Ritter  and  Pfeiffer  in  a  long*  series  of 
experiments  were  unable  to  perceive  that  hy- 
drous wool-fat  had  any  superiority  over  other 
fats  in  promoting  absorption.  Further,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  a  sebaceous  secre- 
lon,  largely  composed  of  cholesterin  and  allied 
ubstances,  and  not  intended  by  nature  to  be 
ibsorbed,  but  to  grease  and  soften  the  fibres 
f  the  wool,  the  possession  by  it  of  the  property 
)f  aiding  absorption  through  the  skin  becomes 
ery  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
oubtedly  soothing  to  the  skin,  and  often  makes 
n  excellent  vehicle  for  ointments  intended  to 
ct  especially  upon  the  skin.  It  has  been  used 
n  suppositories,  bougies,  and  plasters  as  a 
ehicle  and  is  an  ingredient  in  six  official  oint- 
ients  and  a  plaster. 

/ETHER.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ETHER  [Stronger  Ether] 

(se'ther ) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  about  96  percent.,  by 
eight,  of  absolute  Ether  or  Ethyl  Oxide  ['(Ca 
[5)20  =  73.52],  and  about  4  percent,  of  alcohol 
mtaining  a  little  water.  Ether  should  be  kept 
1   partially  filled,  well-stoppered  containers, 

(7) 


preferably  tin  cans,  in  a  cool  place,  remote 
from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S.  "A  volatile  liquid 
prepared  from  ethylic  alcohol  by  interaction 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  contains  not  less  than 
92  per  cent,  by  volume  of  ethyl  oxide  (C2 
Hb)20."  Br.  Purified  Ether  is  defined  as 
"  Ether  from  which  most  of  the  ethylic  alcohol 
has  been  removed  by  washing  with  distilled 
water,  and  most  of  the  water  by  subsequent 
distillation  in  the  presence  of  calcium  chloride 
and  recently  prepared  lime."  Br. 

/Ether  Purificatus,  Br,  Purified  Ether  ;  JEther  sul- 
phuricus,  Ed  Dub.;  Ether,  Hydric  Ether,  Sulphuric 
?£5el;'  NTaP,htha  Vitrioli,  Hydrate  of  Ethylen,  Oxide  of 
Ethyl  ;  Ether  ofheinal,  Ether  pur,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Ether, 
Jither  hydrique,  ou  vinique,  ou  sulfurique,  Fr. ; 
Aether,  P.  O. ,-  Reiner  Aether,  SchwefelUther,  O.  : 
Etere,  It.;  Eter,  Eter  sulfurico,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  recognized 
iEther  containing  about  74  per  cent,  of  ethyl 
oxide  and  iEther  Fortior  containing  about  94 
per  cent,  of  ethyl  oxide.  The.  present  iEther 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  replaces  the  JEther 
Fortior  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  the  ^Ether  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  1880  being  dropped,  as  its  deficient 
strength  rendered  it  of  little  use.  The  iEther 
Purificatus  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and 
the  iEther  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8tb 
Rev.)  are  practically  identical  in  strength. 
The  British  purified  ether,  on  account  of 
ils  having  the  alcohol  removed  by  washing 
with  water,  is  sometimes  termed  2Ether  Lotum, 
or  washed  ether.  It  still  contain?  a  trace  of 
water. 

Preparation. — A  process  for  preparing  ether 
upon  the  small  scale  was  given  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
1870,  and  a  former  British  Pharmacopoeia,  see 
U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed.  p.  118,  but  it  was  properly 
abandoned  by  both  Pharmacopoeias,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  this  inflammable  and  very  volatile 
liquid  should  be  undertaken  only  in  buildings 
properly  safeguarded,  and  it  is  now  made  of 
excellent  quality  on  a  large  scale  with  special 
apparatus.  Ether  was  made  officially  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  in  a 
glass  flask,  at  a  temperature  ranging  between 
130°  C.  (266°  F.)  and  137.7°  C.  (280°  F.),  the 
distillate  being  afterwards  rectified  to  remove 
impurities. 

In  the  apparatus  employed  by  E.  R.  Squibb 
the  ether  is  made  in  one  operation;  the  vapors 
of  ether  and  unchanged  alcohol  are  first  washed 
by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  maintained  at 
a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  alco- 
hol, the  alcoholic  vapor  is  then  condensed  in  a 
worm  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature  and  runs 
back  into  the  still,  while  the  ether  vapor,  retain- 
ing about  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  is  condensed 
in  a  well  cooled  apparatus.  360  lbs.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  sufficient  to  etherify 
120  barrels  of  clean  spirit;  the  acid  has  then  to 
be  changed,  chiefly  because  the  impurities  of  the 
spirit  render  the  mixture  dark  and  tarry  and 
liable  to  froth  in  the  still.  {Ephem.,  ii.  p.  590.) 
Kraft  proposes  to  manufacture  ether  by  heat- 
ing alcohol  in  contact  with  the  alkyl  esters  of 
sulphonic  acid.     He  states  that  benzene-sul- 
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phonic  acid  under  favorable  conditions  is  capable 
of  converting  several  thousand  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol  into  ether.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  this  method  is  greater  purity  of  the  result- 
ing ether.  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1893,  1876.)  Ekenberg 
purines  ether  by  mixing  it  with  5  or  10  per 
cent,  of  liquid  paraffin,  which  has  a  boiling 
point  of  about  300°  C,  and  distilling  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  40°  to  50°  C.  The  liquid 
paraffin  holds  the  impurities  and  permits  the 
pure  ether  to  distil  over.  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1894, 
1240.) 

Properties  of  Ether. — In  considering  the 
properties  of  ether  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  official  ethers  of  the 
two  Pharmacopoeias.  The  term  Ether  (JEther) 
is  used  now  (1905)  for  the  second  grade  ether 
(sp.  gr.  0.735)  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
as  well  as  for  the  only  ether  now  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  [sp.  gr.  0.716  to 
0.717  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)];  this  latter  corre- 
sponds with  the  Purified  Ether  (iEther  Purifi- 
catus)  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0.720  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.)  Ether 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  is  de- 
scribed as  follows.  "A  transparent,  colorless, 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  characteristic  odor,  and 
a  burning  and  sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity : 
0.716  to  0.717  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Soluble 
in  about  10  times  its  volume  of  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  with  slight  contraction  of 
volume.  Miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with 
alcohol,  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene, 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Ether  boils  at  about 
35.5°  C.  (96°  F.),  and  it  should,  therefore, 
boil  when  a  test-tube,  containing  some  broken 
glass  and  half  filled  with  it,  is  held  for 
some  time  closely  grasped  in  the  hand.  Ether 
is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable.  Its 
vapor,  when  mixed  with  air  and  ignited, 
explodes  violently.  The  color  of  light  blue 
litmus  paper  moistened  with  water  should 
not  be  changed  to  red  when  the  paper 
is  immersed  in  Ether  for  ten  minutes.  Upon 
evaporation,  Ether  should  leave  no  residue.  If 
10  Cc.  of  it  be  poured,  in  portions,  upon  clean, 
odorless  blotting  paper,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  no  foreign  odor  should  be- 
come perceptible  when  the  last  traces  of  Ether 
leave  the  paper.  When  20  Cc.  of  Ether  are 
shaken,  in  a  graduated  tube,  with  20  Cc.  of 
water,  just  previously  saturated  with  Ether,  the 
ether-layer,  upon  separation,  should  measure  not 
less  than  19.2  Cc.  (  absence  of  an  undue  amount 
of  alcohol  or  water).  If  10  Cc.  of  Ether  be 
shaken  occasionally,  during  one  hour,  with  1 
Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  no  color  should 
be  developed  in  either  liquid  (absence  of  alde- 
hyde)." U.  S.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  the  following  tests  for  purified  ether. 
"  Specific  gravity  not  exceeding  0.722  and  not 
below  0.720.  5  cubic  centimetres  on  sponta- 
neous evaporation  should  not  afford  any  abnor- 
mal odor  and  should  not  leave  any  residue.  Its 
vapor  is  heavy  and  highly  inflammable.  It 
should  dissolve  in  an  equal  volume  of  carbon 


bisulphide  (absence  of  excess  of  water). 
Heated,  it  begins  to  distil  at  a  temperature  not 
under  94.1°  F.  (34.5°  C.)  (absence  of  methylic 
ether).  No  effect  should  be  produced  by  the 
addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  (absence  of 
aldehyde).  No  alteration  in  color  is  produced 
on  moistened  blue  litmus  paper  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  contact  (absence  of  acid).  On  shak- 
ing with  half  its  bulk  of  a  diluted  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  setting  aside,  the  supernatant  Ether 
should  have  no  blue  color  (absence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide).  Filter-paper  moistened  with  Puri- 
fied Ether  should  remain  odorless  when  the 
liquid  has  evaporated."  Br. 

Commercial  ether,  which  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  solvent,  varies  in  sp.  gr.  from  0.733  to  0.765. 
The  impurities  found  in  it  are  excess  of  alco- 
hol, water,  sulphurous  and  other  acids,  heavy 
oil  of  wine,  and  various  fixed  substances. 

The  ether  of  U.  S.  P.  1880  should  have  the 
sp.  gr.  0.750;  if  heavier  than  this,  it  must  con- 
tain too  much  alcohol  or  water.  The  statement 
that  water  takes  up  only  one-tenth  of  ether, 
when  equal  volumes  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.750) 
and  water  are  shaken  together  in  a  graduated 
tube,  has  been  shown  by  Squibb  to  be  erro- 
neous. If  it  take  up  more  than  one-fourth,  the 
ether  must  contain  an  excess  of  alcohol  or  water, 
or  of  both.  If  the  alcohol  be  in  excess,  it  may 
be  removed  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  water,  which  unites  with  the  alcohol, 
forming  a  heavier  stratum,  from  which  the 
ether  may  be  poured  off.  The  ether,  however, 
takes  up  about  one-tenth  of  water,  which  may 
be  removed  by  agitation  with  freshly  burned 
lime,  and  subsequent  distillation.  An  easy 
method  for  detecting  and  measuring  any  alcohol 
present  in  ether  was  given  by  the  Edinburgh 
College;  namely,  to  agitate  it,  in  a  graduated 
cylinder,  with  half  its  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  calcium  chloride.  This  will  remove 
the  alcohol  and  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of 
the  ether,  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  will  indi- 
cate the  amount.  The  official  test  is  based  upon 
this  old  method ;  the  use  of  water  saturated  with 
ether  is,  however,  an  improvement  over  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Heavy 
oil  of  wine  may  be  discovered  by  the  ether 
becoming  milky  upon  being  mixed  with  water. 
If  the  ether  be  pure,  it  wholly  evaporates  in 
the  air,  leaving  no  solid  residue.  All  non-vola- 
tile impurities  are  thus  detected.  The  point  of 
ebullition  is  also  an  indication  of  the  strength 
of  the  ether.  When  evaporating  from  bibulous 
paper,  it  should  offer  only  a  slight  degree  of 
foreign  odor,  aromatic  and  free  from  pungency, 
and  should  leave  the  paper,  when  dry,  nearly 
or  quite  odorless.  This  test  proves  the  absence 
of  volatile  impurities,  except  a  slight  and  not 
inadmissible  proportion  of  light  oil  of  wine. 

The  tests  for  the  British  ether  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  100  volumes  agitated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  should  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  90  (absence  of  excess  of  ethylic  alcohol). 
It  should  boil  below  105°  F.  (40.5°  C).  Spe- 
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cific  gravity  0.735.  It  evaporates  without  res- 
idue. It  should  have  no  action  on  solution  of 
litmus.  It  should  dissolve  without  coloration 
when  introduced  drop  by  drop  into  sulphuric 
acid  kept  cool  during  the  test  (absence  of 
organic  impurities)."  Br.  This  commercial 
ether  may  answer  for  external  application,  and 
may  even  be  given  by  the  mouth,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  inhalation  it  is  entirely  unfitted  with- 
out further  purification. 

The  extreme  volatility  of  ether  causes  it  to 
evaporate  speedily  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
production  of  considerable  cold.    Its  inflamma- 
bility is  very  great,  and  the  products  of  its 
combustion  are  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  In 
consequence  of  this  property  the  greatest  care 
should  be  used  not  to  bring  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  flame,  as,  for  example,  a  lighted  candle.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  using  steam  as  the 
source  of  heat  is  that  it  obviates,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  danger  of  its  accidental  inflamma- 
tion.   When  too  long  kept  it  undergoes  decom- 
position, and  is  converted  in  part  into  acetic 
aoidi    It  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine  freely, 
and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  sparingly.  Its 
power  to  dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  makes 
t  a  useful  agent  in  the  manipulations  for  de- 
eding that  poison.    It  is  also  a  solvent  of 
volatile  and  fixed  oils,  many  resins  and  balsams, 
tannic  acid,  caoutchouc,  and  most  of  the  organic 
•egetable  alkaloids.    It  does  not  dissolve  potas- 
sium or  sodium  hydroxide,  in  which  respect  it 
lifters  from  alcohol.    Ether  unites  in  all  pro- 
jortions  with  alcohol.    According  to  R.  Boett- 
;er,  water  may  be  detected  in  ether  by  agitating 
he  suspected  liquid  with  carbon  disulphide;  if 
vater  be  present  the  mixture  becomes  milky 
aid  turbid,  otherwise  it  remains  clear.  Stef- 
nelli  (Bcr.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  8,  439)  proposed  to 
hake  ether  with  a  small  fragment  of  aniline- 
fiolet,  which  does  not  impart  color  to  ether 
ree  from  alcohol.    One  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
lay  be  thus  detected.    Ether  is  usually  made 
nhydrous  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  contact 
ith  dry  calcium  chloride  or  by  distilling  it  with 
small  quantity  of  metallic  sodium  in  a  flask 
r  retort. 

The  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of 
Icohol  in  ether  is  that  of  Lieben,  founded  on 
ie  formation  of  iodoform  by  alcohol  but  not 
v  ether.  (See  p.  105.)  The  mere  keeping  of 
her  in  the  presence  of  moisture  is  said  to  gen- 
ate  sufficient  alcohol  to  produce  the  reaction. 
Ulen,  Com.  Org.  Anal,  2d.  ed.,  i.  p.  125.) 
On  filtering  an  ethereal  liquid  with  free 
cess  of  air,  a  frost-like  congelation  is  observed 
the  upper  part  of  the  filter,  its  appearance 
d  quantity  depending  upon  the  temperature 
d  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
inret  has  collected  some  of  this  ether  hy- 
oxidc,  and  found  that  after  it  had  been  com- 
etely  freed  from  ether  bv  stronglv  blowing 
on  it,  it  had  the  temperature  — 3.5°*C.  (25.7° 
),  and  on  fusion  yielded  17  to  18  parts  of 
iter  for  37  of  ether;  the  formula  (CaHs^O, 
IaO  requires  18  parts.   (A.  J.  P.,  1878.) 


Composition  and  Theory  of  its  Produc- 
tion— The  empirical  formula  of  ether  is  C4H10 
0,  and  this  is  the  result  both  of  analysis  and 
of  a  determination  of  its  vapor  density,  whereby 
the  molecular  weight  is  established.  This  for- 
mula, however,  is  better  understood  when  we 
examine  the  conditions  of  its  formation.  Ether 
is  then  found  to  be  the  oxide  of  ethyl  (C2H5). 
This  is  the  group  which  gives  character  to  com- 
mon alcohol  and  all  its  salts,  whether  with  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  acids.  The  group  C2H5  acts 
as  a  monad  radical,  and  common  alcohol  is  its 
hydroxide,  C2Hs,0H.  Its  oxide  then  should  be 
(C2H5)aO,  and  all  the  reactions  by  which  ether 
is  produced  show  it  to  be  this  oxide.  It  is 
commonly  formed  from  common  alcohol  (ethyl 
hydroxide)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  aci'd, 
according  to  the  following  reactions: 

C2lI50H  +  SO2OH.OH  = 

SO2OH.OC2H5  +  HOH 
that  is,  alcohol  reacting  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  (sulphovinic  acid) 
and  water.  In  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alcohol  and  at  the  proper  temperature  the  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  then  reacts  with  another  molecule 
of  alcohol,  as  follows: 

C2H5OH  4-  SO2OH.OC2OH5  = 

C2H50C2H5  -f-  S020H.OH 

whereby  ethyl  oxide  (ether)  is  formed,  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  regenerated.  These  reactions 
take  place  best  at  a  temperature  of  about  140° 
C.  (284°  F. ) ,  and  if  the  mixture  in  the  still  is 
kept  at  this  temperature  a  steady  stream  of 
alcohol  can  be  converted  into  ether,  whence  the 
process  has  been  called  "  the  continuous  ether- 
ification  process." 

Uses — As  early  as  1S05,  inhalations  of  ether 
were  recommended  by  Warren  of  Boston,  to 
relieve  pulmonary  distress  in  advanced  phthisis, 
and  in  1812  ether  intoxication  by  inhalation 
was  said  to  have  been  frequently  practiced  in 
Philadelphia,  but  it  was  not  until  October,  1846, 
that  Warren,  at  the  instance  of  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton of  Boston,  used  ether  as  a  surgical  anaes- 
thetic at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
A  few  days  subsequently,  C.  T.  Jackson  of 
Boston,  claimed  to,  have  first  made  known  to 
Morton  the  use  of  ether  for  the  prevention  of 
pain  in  dental  operations. 

Locally,  ether  is  a  violent  irritant.  It  is 
absorbed  through  the  lungs  with  very  great 
rapidity,  and  less  quickly  but  with  equal  cer- 
tainty through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  is  eliminated  bv  the 
lungs  aud  kidneys.  Its  first  action  upon  the 
circulation  is  to  raise  the  arterial  pressure 
by  increasing  the  output  of  work  from  the 
heart,  and  probably  also  by  stimulating  the  vaso- 
motor centres  and  bringing  about  contraction 
of  the  blood  vessels.  The  large  dose  finally 
depresses  both  the  heart  and  the  vasomotor 
system.  In  full  dose  it  acts  as  a  depressant 
to  the  ganglionic  cells  or  to  the  nerve  centres, 
paralyzing  the  cerebral  cortex  so  as  to  produce 
loss  of  consciousness;  lessening  the  activity  of 
the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  cause  loss  of  sensi- 
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bility,  muscular  relaxation,  and  paralysis  of  the 
reflexes.  Rarely  the  loss  of  sensibility  pre- 
cedes the  loss  of  consciousness,  showing  that  the 
loss  of  sensibility  is  not  simply  due  to  the  sus- 
pension of  consciousness.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  when  ether  produces  death  either  in 
man  or  in  the  lower  animals,  the  fatal  result 
is  caused  by  a  central  paralysis  of  respiration ; 
in  very  rare  instances,  however,  sudden  cardiac 
arrest  has  occurred  during  etherization  both  in 
man  and  in  animals. 

As  a  practical  anaesthetic,  ether  is  inferior 
to  chloroform  in  being  distinctly  slower  in 
action,  more  disagreeable  to  the  patient  by  pro- 
ducing greater  excitement  and  in  being  more 
apt  to  cause  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting 
after  use.  Statistics  show,  however,  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  due  to  chloroformization 
is  four  to  five  times  greater  than  after  ether- 
ization; and  only  in  rare  circumstances  is  the 
surgeon  justified  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  selecting  the  more  dangerous  anaesthetic. 

It  being  impossible  in  the  space  which  can  be 
allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  present  work  to 
discuss  to  any  advantage  the  subject  of  etheriza- 
tion, either  in  its  general,  theoretical,  or  prac- 
tical aspects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
on  practical  anaesthesia  and  to  text  books  on 
therapeutics. 

Given  by  the  mouth,  ether  may  be  used  in 
nausea  dependent  upon  gastric  depression,  in 
excessive  flatulence  especially  when  attended 
by  colic,  and  in  gastrodynia.  It  has  also 
been  administered  in  the  treatment  for  gall 
stones  with  the  belief,  probably  not  well 
founded,  that  it  would  aid  in  the  solution  ot 
the  stones.  As  a  constituent  of  Hoffmanns 
anodyne  it  is  much  used  as  a  stimulant  antispas- 
modic. For  administration  by  the  mouth  it  is 
best  given  floating  on  ice-cold  water,  though  it  is 
sometimes  administered  in  capsules  under  the 
name  of  pearls,  and  a  syrup  of  ether  is  recog- 
nized by  the  French  Codex.  According  to 
Regnault  and  Adrian,  the  best  syrup  of  ether 
is  to  be  made  by  shaking  together  in  a  bottle 
440  parts  of  sugar,  490  parts  of  distilled  water, 
50  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.833),  20  parts  of 
ether.  If  the  parts  taken  are  represented  by 
grains  the  formula  would  give  one  full  dose  of 
the  narcotic.  \ 

Dose,  half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  dJb  Oc.j. 
Off  Prep—  Collodium,  V.  8.,  Br.;  Collodium 
Stypti'cum,  U.  S.j  Oleum  ^thereum,  U.  8.; 
Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum,  Br.;  Extractum 
Strophanti,  Br.;  Spiritus  ^Etheris,  U.  8.,  Br.; 
Spiritus  Athens  Coinpositus,  U.  8.,  Br. 

/ETHER  ACETICUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ACETIC  ETHER  [Ethyl  Acetate] 

(se'ther  a-cet'i-cus) 

C2H5.C2H302  =  87.4 

Nnnhtha  Aceti;  Ethyl  Acetate:  Ether  antique, 
Acetate  d-ethvl,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Naphte  acftique  gr. 
Aether  aceticus.  P.  Or;  Essigathe.  Essignaphtha.  G.; 
Etere  acetico,  It.;  Eter  acetico,  Sp. 


"A  liquid  composed  of  about  90  percent., 
by  weight,  of  Ethyl  Acetate  [CH3CO.OC2H5  = 
87.40],  and  about  10  percent,  of  alcohol  con- 
taining a  little  water.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place, 
remote  from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S.  "An  ethereal 
liquid  consisting  of  ethyl  acetate,  CH3.C00(C2 
Hs),  together  with  unimportant  amounts  of 
ethylic  alcohol  or  other  substances,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  a  mixture  of  ethylic  alcohol, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  sodium  acetate,  diges- 
tion of  the  distillate  with  dried  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  subsequent  separation,  by  distilla- 
tion, of  the  portion  boiling  between  165°  and 
172°  F.  (73.9°  and  77.8°  C.)."  Br. 

Preparation. — A  process  for  preparing  this 
ether  will  be  found  in  a  former  British  Pharma- 
copoeia  (1885).    It  is  a  modification  of  the 
process  recommended  by  W.  I.  Clark  (P.  J., 
1883,   p.   777),   and  is   as   follows:  "Take 
of    Rectified    Spirit,   32%   fluidounces  [Imp. 
meas.] ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  32J  fluidounces  [Imp. 
meas.]  ;  Acetate  of  Sodium,  40  ounces  [av.] ; 
Carbonate  of  Potassium,  freshly  dried,  6  ounces 
[av.].    To  the  spirit  slowly  add  the  acid,  keep- 
ing the  fluid  cool,  and,  the  product  being  cold, 
add  the   acetate,   mixing  thoroughly.  Distil 
forty-five   fluidounces    [Imp.   meas.].  Digest 
the  distillate  with  the  carbonate  of  potassium 
for  three  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Separate 
the  ethereal  "fluid,  and  again  distil  until  all  but 
about  four  fluidounces  have  passed  over.  Pre- 
serve the  resulting  acetic  ether  in  a  well-closed 
bottle  and  in  a  cool  place."  Br.  1885.    In  addi- 
tion to  this  method,  acetic  ether  may  be  made  by 
several  processes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  Mix  100  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
0.83)  with  03  parts  of  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  17  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil 
125  parts  into  a  well  cooled  receiver.   2.  Distil 
to  dryness  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sodium 
acetate,  three  of  alcohol,  and  two  of  sulphuric 
acid,  mix  the  distilled  product  with  one-fifth 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  a  second  time  an 
amount  of  ether  equal  to  the  alcohol  employed. 
3.  Distil  two  parts  of  efflorescent  lead  acetate 
with  one  part  of  alcohol  and  a  little  more  than 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid.    In  the  last  two 
processes,  the  acetic  acid  is  set  free  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  acetate  em- 
ployed.    J.  A.  Pabst  has  devised  a  process  for 
acetic  ether  in  imitation  of  that  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  common  ether.    50  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  are  heated 
together  in  a  retort  to  140°  C.  (284s  F.),  and 
then  a  mixture  of  one  liter  of  96  per ^  cent, 
alcohol  and  one  liter  of  acetic  acid  (93  per 
cent.)  is  allowed  to  flow  in  slowly.    At  first 
some  ethyl  ether  goes  over,  and  then  a  liquid 
which  contains,  with  considerable  uniformity, 
S5  per  cent,  acetic  ether.    The  reaction  takes 
place  between  130°  C.  (266°  F.)  and  135°  C. 
(275°  F.);  at  145°  C.   (293°  F.)  some  sul- 
phurous acid  is  produced.    The  yield  is  about 
1350  grammes,  or  78  per  cent.,  which  is  90 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  WitH 
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reference  to  the  solubility  of  acetic  ether  in 
saturated  calcium  chloride  solution,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  pure  acetic  ether  is  not  dissolved, 
except  when  it  is  mixed  with  90  per  cent, 
alcohol.  One  volume  acetic  ether,  one  volume 
alcohol,  and  two  volumes  calcium  chloride  solu- 
tion give  a  homogeneous  liquid.  The  methyl 
acetic  ether  can  be  prepared  exactly  as  the 
ethyl  compound,  but  in  the  attempt  to  prepare 
the  amyl  acetic  ether,  in  an  analogous  manner, 
side  reactions  were  found  to  interfere.  In 
order  to  study  the  proportional  power  of  com- 
bination possessed  by  the  two  alcohols,  Pabst 
allowed  a  mixture  of  100  Cc.  methyl  alcohol 
and  100  Cc.  acetic  acid  to  flow  into  a  mixture 
of  50  Cc.  sulphuric  acid  and  50  Cc.  ethyl  alco- 
hol. The  first  distillates  contained  essentially 
methyl  acetate  and  the  latter  pure  ethyl  acetate. 
In  the  flask  were  found  remaining  nearly  equal 
amounts  of  sulphuric  and  ethyl-sulphuric  acids, 
and  in  addition  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  some 
residual  ethyl  acetate.  {Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  vol. 
xxxiii.  pp.  350,  351;  A.  J.  P.,  1880.) 

Properties — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  of 
a  fragrant  and  refreshing,  slightly  acetous  odor, 
and  a  peculiar  acetous  and  burning  taste.  Spe- 
cific gravity:  0.883  to  0.SS5  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. ). 
Soluble  in  about  7  parts  of  water  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  ;  miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with 
alcohol,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Boiling 
point:  about  72°  C.  (161.6°  F.).    Acetic  Ether 
lis  readily  volatilized,  even  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture.   It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  yellow- 
ish flame  and  an  acetous  odor.    It  should  not 
immediately  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  Upon 
'evaporation,  Acetic  Ether  should  leave  no  res- 
idue. If  a  portion  be  alloAved  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously from  clean,  odorless  blotting  paper, 
the  final  odor  should  not  resemble  that  of  pine- 
apple (absence  of  butylic  and  amylic  deriva- 
tives).   When  25   Cc.  of  Acetic'  Ether  are 
shaken,  in  a  graduated  tube,  with  25  Cc.  of 
water  just  previously  saturated   with  Acetic 
Ether,  upon  separation  the  ethereal  layer  should 
not  measure  less  than  22.5  Cc.  (absence  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  alcohol  or  water).  When 
i  small  portion  of  Acetic  Ether  is  carefully 
poured  upon  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  no 
lark  ring  should  be  developed  at  the  point  of 
'ontact  of  the  two  layers  (absence  of  readily 
wbonizable,  organic  'impurities).'"    U.  S.  "1 
Jart  by  weight  dissolves  in  not  less  than  10  parts 
)f  cold  water.    Specific  gravity  0.900  to  0.905. 
t  should  have  no  action  on  solution  of  litmus. 
t  is  not  colored  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
olume  of  sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  organic 
mpurities).    Filter-paper  moistened  with  Ace- 
ic  Ether   should   remain   odorless   when  the 
iquid  has  evaporated."  Br. 

Uses. — Acetic  ether  is  occasionally  used  in 
ledicine  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Its 
ction  upon  the  system  is  probably  very  similar 
o  that  of  ether:  but  as  it  is  less  volatile  it  is 
?ss  rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated,  and  conse- 
uently  is  much  less  prompt  and  fugacious 


in  its  influence  than  is  ether.  It  is  locally  irri- 
tating. H.  C.  Wood  found  it  to  be  capable  of 
being  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  to  be  too  slow 
in  its  action  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  some- 
times employed  externally,  by  friction,  as  a  re- 
solvent, and  for  rheumatic  pains. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  fifty  minims  (0.9  to  3.1  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Epispasticus,  Br. 

>ETHYLIS  CARBAMAS.  U.  S. 

ETHYL  CARBAMATE 

(ffi'thyl-Is  ciir'ba-mas) 

C3H7N02  =  88.42 

"An  ester  of  carbamic  acid  [CO(OC2rIs)N 
H2]  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  ethyl  alcohol 
upon  urea  (carbamide)  or  one  of  its  salts.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Ethyl  urethane,  TJrethane  ;  Urethane.  Fr. ;  Carba- 
minsaureaethylester,  Aethyl-urethan,  Urethan,  O., 
Uretano,  Eter  Carbaniico,  8p. 

Ethyl  carbamate  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  and  is  made  by 
allowing  ammonia  to  act  upon  ethyl  carbonate, 
when  urethane  and  ethyl  alcohol  are  produced, 
or  by  heating  urea  nitrate  with  alcohol  to  from 
120°  to  130°  C,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
ethyl  carbamate  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless,  columnar  crystals  or  scales,  odor- 
less, and  having  a  cooling,  saline  taste.  Soluble 
in  less  than  1  part  of  water,  0.6  part  of  alcohol, 
1  part  of  ether,  1.3  parts  of  chloroform,  and 
3  parts  of  glycerin,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  When 
heated  between  47.5°  and  50°  C.  (117.5°  and 
122°  F.)  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
is    decomposed,    burning    without    leaving  a 
weighable  residue.    If  1  Gm.  of  Ethyl  Carba- 
mate be  added  to  5  Gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
gently  heated,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  while  alcohol  and  acid 
ammonium  sulphate  remain  in  solution.  If 
1  Gm.  of  Ethyl  Carbamate  be  heated  with  5 
Cc.  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, ammonia  gas  is  given  off,  recognizable 
by  the  usual  tests.    If  0.5  Gm.  of  Ethyl  Car- 
bamate be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  water  with  1 
Gm.  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  0.01  Gm.  of 
iodine,  and  the  solution  warmed,  yellow  crys- 
tals of  iodoform  should  separate  on  cooling.  If 
6  Gm.  of  Ethyl  Carbamate  be  dissolved  in  6 
Cc.  of  water,  and  the  solution  be  divided  into 
3  equal  parts,  the  addition  severally  of  5  Cc. 
of  nitric  acid,  of  mercuric  nitrate  T.S.,  or  of 
oxalic  acid  T.S.  should  not  produce  a  white 
precipitate  (distinction  from,  and  absence  of, 
urea  or  carbamide) ."  U.  S.    When  it  is  heated 
with  ammonia  to  180°  G,  urea  is  formed. 

Uses. — Urethane  produces  in  the  lower 
animals  a  brief  period  of  excitement,  which 
is  followed  by  deep  sleep,  with  slowing  of  the 
respiration.  If  a  fatal  dose  has  been  taken, 
the  respiration  becomes  slower,  the  unconscious- 
ness absolute,  the  reflexes  are  abolished,  and  a 
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pronounced  fall  of  bodily  temperature  occurs, 
with  marked  weakness  of  the  cardiac  action, 
and  finally  death  from  asphyxia.  In  therapeutic 
doses  it  is  depressant  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  but  has  practically  no  effect  on  the  circu- 
lation. The  psychomotor  centres  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  according  to  von  Anrep,  suffer  decrease 
of  faradic  excitability  under  the  influence  of 
decided  doses.  Urethane  has  been  largely  used 
as  a  hypnotic  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  in- 
somnia is  often  a  useful  remedy  on  account  of 
its  safety.  In  severe  cases  it  is,  however,  uncer- 
tain in  its  effect.  It  has  been  used  by  Jackman 
and  others  (L.  L.,  June,  1886)  in  traumatic 
tetanus  and  other  convulsions,  as  puerperal 
eclampsia,  with  success. 

Dose,  as  somnifacient,  fifteen  to  forty-five 
grains  (1  to  3  Gm.)  ;  in  tetanus  seventy-five 
grains  (5  Gm.)  may  be  given  as  a  dose. 

/ETHYLIS  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S. 

ETHYL  CHLORIDE 

(se'thyl-Is  phlo'ri-dum) 

"A  haloid  derivative  [Monochlor-E thane,  Ca 
HsCl  =  64.00],  prepared  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  upon  absolute  ethyl  alcohol. 
On  account  of  its  extreme  volatility,  it  should 
be  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  lights  or 
fire."  U.  S. 

Hydrochloric  ether  ;  Chlorethyl,  Monochlorethane  ; 
Bthylum  c-hloratum.  iEther  chloratus ;  Chlorure  d' 
6thyle,  Ether  hydrochlorique,  Fr. ;  Aethylchlorid, 
Chlorwasserstoffiither,  Chloraethyl,  G. 

Preparation. — This  ether  was  discovered  by 
Rouelle,  but  first  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  permit  the  examination  of  its  properties 
by  Basse.  It  may  be  procured  by  several  pro- 
cesses, but  the  following  is  the  best.  Distil  a 
mixture  of  equal  measures  of  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  alcohol,  and  receive  the 
product,  by  means  of  a  curved  glass  tube,  in 
a  tubulated  bottle,  half  filled  with  water  at  a 
temperature  between  21.1°  C.  (70u  F.)  and 
26.6°  C.  (80°  F.),  and  connected  by  means 
of  a  second  tube  with  another  bottle,  loosely 
corked,  and  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  with  snow  or  pounded  ice.  The  ether,  as 
it  enters  the  first  bottle,  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  acid,  which  are  retained  by  the  water; 
while  the  pure  ether  passes  forward,  and  is 
condensed  in  the  refrigerated  bottle.  It  must 
be  kept  in  strong  bottles,  well  secured  with 
ground  stoppers  covered  with  leather.  Before 
being  opened,  the  bottle  should  be  cooled  to 
the  freezing  point. 

Properties. — Ethyl  chloride  i9  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  strong,  slightly  saccharine, 
alliaceous  taste,  and  a  penetrating,  ethereal, 
alliaceous  odor.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  the  temperature 
of  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  is  0.9214.  It  is  extremely 
volatile,  entering  into  ebullition  at  10°  C.  (50° 
F.),  so  that  in  summer  it  may  be  collected  in 
the  gaseous  state,  in  bell  glasses  over  water. 


Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  state  of  vapor  is  2.22.  When 
kindled  as  issuing  from  a  fine  orifice,  it  burns 
with  an  emerald-green  flame,  without  smoke, 
diffusing  a  strong  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
but,  when  set  on  fire  in  quantities,  it  burns  with 
a  greenish-yellow,  smoky  flame.  Water  dis- 
solves one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  this  ether, 
and  acquires  a  sweetish,  ethereal  taste;  and 
alcohol  unites  with  it  in  all  proportions. 
These  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate,  showing  that  the  chlorine  present  is 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination.  Like  com- 
mon ether  and  ethyl  nitrite,  it  dissolves  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  many 
other  substances.  It  consists  of  one  atom  of 
chlorine  combined  with  the  monatomic  radical  or 
group  C2H5,  ethyl,  and  its  composition  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  reaction  for  its  production  : 
C2H5OH  4-  HC1  =  C2H5CI  +  H2O 

It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  colorless, 
mobile,  very  volatile  liquid,  having  a  charac- 
teristic, rather  agreeable  odor,  and  a  burning 
taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.918  at  8°  C.  (46.4° 
F.).  Ethyl  Chloride  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature of  12.5°  to  13°  C.  (54.5°  to  55.4° 
F.),  and  at  its  ignition  temperature  burns  with 
a  smoky,  green-edged  flame,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
liberated,  at  ordinary  room-temperatures,  from 
its  sealed  glass  tube,  Ethyl  Chloride  vaporizes 
at  once ;  the  gas  is  very  inflammable,  and  conse- 
quently it  should  not  be  used  in  proximity  to 
a  gas-flame  or  fire.  If  10  Cc.  of  Ethyl  Chloride, 
while  cold,  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  a  few 
drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  be  added,  no  tur- 
bidity should  be  produced  (absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid).  If  10  Cc.  of  Ethyl  Chloride  be 
agitated  with  10  Cc.  of  cold  water,  and  the 
supernatant  stratum  of  Ethyl  Chloride  be 
evaporated  spontaneously,  and  if  a  few  drops 
of  potassium  dichromate  T.S.  be  added  to  the 
remaining  aqueous  liquid,  followed  by  some 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  be 
boiled,  no  odor  of  aldehyde  should  be  developed, 
and  a  greenish  or  purplish  color  should  not  be 
produced  in  the  liquid  (absence  of  alcohol). 
On  allowing  Ethyl  Chloride  to  evaporate  from 
clean,  odorless  blotting  paper  which  has  been 
saturated  with  it,  no  unpleasant  odor  should 
remain  upon  the  paper  (absence  of  sulphur 
compounds,  etc.) ."  U.S. 

Owing  to  its  extreme  volatility,  it  cannot  be 
kept  readily.  It  may,  however,  be  preserved 
in  a  cool  cellar,  the  temperature  of  which  does 
not  rise  above  7.2°  C.  (45°  F.)  or  10°  C. 
(50°  F.),  being  well  secured  in  bottles,  which 
should  be  stored  in  a  reversed  position. 

Uses. — Ethyl  chloride  has  been  used  in  prac- 
tical medicine  as  a  method  of  producing  local! 
anaesthesia  by  freezing,  and  internally  as  all 
general  anaesthetic.  As  an  anaesthetic  its  action  I 
is  extremely  rapid  and  fugacious.  Its  action  I 
upon  the  circulation  is  similar  to  but  less  im-| 
perious  than  that  of  chloroform,  the  arterialj 
pressure  being  lessened  by  depression  of  the! 
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heart.  It  appears  to  be  safer  than  chloroform, 
Ware  having  recorded  over  11,000  cases  of  its 
use  with  but  one  death.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  great  volatility  of  ethyl  chloride 
for  practical  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic  by  freez- 
ing. It  is  now  furnished  for  dental  and  other 
use,  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  so  made  that 
when  the  end  is  broken  off,  and  the  tube  held 
in  the  hand,  the  liquid  comes  out  in  a  fine 
stream  which  may  be  directed  upon  the  part 
to  be  frozen.  H.  C.  Wood  and  David  Cerna 
(Dental  Cosmos,  1892)  find  that  ethyl  chloride 
taken  into  the  blood  acts  very  much  like  chloro- 
form. On  account  of  its  great  inflammability 
it  should  not  be  used  near  a  light  or  flame. 
Alcoholic  muriatic  ether,  or  a  solution  of  ethyl 
chloride  in  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  has  been 
used  as  an  internal  stimulant,  in  the  dose  of 
ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 

ALCOHOL.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ALCOHOL 

(al'co-h6l) 

"A  liquid  composed  of  about  92.3  percent., 
by  weight,  or  about  94.9  percent.,  by  volume 
of  absolute  Ethyl  Alcohol  [C2H5.OH  =  45.70], 
and  about  7.7  percent.,  by  weight,  of  water! 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  in  a 
cool  place,  remote  from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S. 
"A  liquid  containing  90  parts  by  volume  of 
ethyl  hydroxide,  C2H5OH,  and  10  parts  by 
volume  of  water;  obtained  by  the  distillation 
oi  fermented  saccharine  liquids."  Br. 

Spiritus    Rectlficatus,     Br. ;  Ethyl  alcohol  Ethv! 

A1<;Obol  ethylicum.  Alcohol  Vini  ;  Spirit  of 
Wine ;  Alcool  Fr.  Cod. ;  Esprit  de  Vin,  Fr. ;  Spiritus 

voi: \tJi"   A1™01,  AcQuavite  rectiticata,  It. ;  Alcohol 
Lsplritu  rectificado  de  vino,  tip. 

ALCOHOL  ABSOLUTUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL 

(al'co-hol  fib-so-hVtum) 

CaH6OH  =  45.7 

"Ethyl  Alcohol  [CaHs.OH  =  45.70],  con- 
taining not  more  than  1  percent.,  by  weight 
of  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles  or  tin  cans,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from 
lights  or  fire."  U.  S.  "Ethyl  hydroxide,  C2 
tisOM,  with  not  more  than  1  per  cent.,  by 
freight,  of  water;  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
vater  from  less  strong  ethylic  alcohol,  and  sub- 
sequent distillation."  Br. 

LltaMh.°h  a,bsol"tus.  P-  Absoluter  Alkohol.  Q  ; 
iWro  sp       '  Fr-;  Alc001  assoluto.  It.;  Alcohol  an- 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

DILUTED  ALCOHOL 

(arco-h6l  di-lu'tum) 

A  liquid  composed  of  about  41.5  percent  by 
eight,  or  about  48.9  percent.,  by  volume,  of  abso- 


lute Ethyl  Alcohol  [CsHa.OH  =  45.7],  and  about 
ob.5  percent.,  by  weight,  of  water.  It  should 
be  kept  111  well-closed  vessels,  in  a  cool  place, 
remote  from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S.  "  The  four 
official  liquids  obtained  by  diluting  'Alcohol  (90 
Per  cent.)'  with  Distilled  Water,  contain,  respec- 
tively, 70  60,  45,  and  20  per  cent,  of  ethyl 
hydroxide  by  volume."  Br. 


ln^i.i+,,i  %  •••  SP»ntus  Dilutus  P.  Q.;  Verdunnter 
fcpmtus,  Verdunnter  Weingeist,  Q.  uuler 

From  the  titles  and  definitions  above  given 
which  include  all  the  forms  of  alcohol  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  there  are  three  U  S 
official  Alcohols,  and  four  strengths  of  diluted 
alcohol  recognized  by  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, those  being  considered  the  same  which 
have  nearly  the  same  specific  gravities  and  are 
employed  for  similar  purposes. 

The  extensive  use  of  alcohol  in  pharmacy  ren- 
ders it  desirable  not  only  to  group  the  official 
kinds  together  here,  but  to  consider  each  in  detail 
in  the  subsequent  pages.  In  the  U.  S.  P  (1890) 
two  new  kinds  of  alcohol  were  made  official, 
Alcohol  Absolutum"  and  "Alcohol  Deodora- 
tum.     Ihe  former,  which  had  been  made  offi- 

«a  ^,BT:  Phann-  (1885>  under  the  title 
Alcohol  Ethylicum,"  is  in  the  Br.  Phann  (1898) 
termed  "Alcohol  Absolutum,"  so  that  the  two 
^narmacopceias  are  now  in  accord  in  this.  The 
U  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  dismissed  Al- 
cohol Deodoratum  (U.S. P.  1890),  but  raised  the 
standards  for  Alcohol  to  correspond  with  those 
formerly  required  for  the  dismissed  deodorized 
alcohol. 

Alcohol,  in  the  chemical  sense,  is  a  peculiar 
liquid  generated  for  the  most  part  in  vege- 
table juices  and  infusions  by  a  fermentation, 
called  the  vinous  or  alcoholic.  The  liquids 
which  have  undergone  it  are  called  vinous 
liquors,  and  are  of  various  kinds.  Thus  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  called  wine; 
of  the  apple,  cider;  and  the  fermented  infusion 
01  malt,  beer. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  liquids 
susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  however 
various  they  may  be  in   other  respects,  one 
general  character  prevails;  that,  namely,  of  con- 
taining sugar  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  found 
further,  that  after  they  have  undergone  the 
vmous  fermentation  the  sugar  they  contain  has 
either  wholly  or  in  part  disappeared;  and  it 
was  long  believed  that  the  only  new  products  are 
alcohol  winch  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  carbonic 
acid  which  escapes  during  the  process,  and  that 
these,  when  taken  together,  are  equal  in  weight 
to  the  sugar  lost.    It  was  hence  inferred  that 
sugar  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  changes  occur- 
ring during  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  that 
it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Pasteur  that,  along  with  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide,  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  are  generated 
in  small  amount,  and  that  the  process  is  not 
so  simple  as  at  first  supposed. 
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Sugar  will  not  undergo  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion by  itself,  but  requires  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  ferment, 
and  kept  at  a  certain  temperature.  Accord- 
ingly, sugar,  water,  the  presence  of  a  ferment, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  tempera- 
ture may  be  deemed  the  prerequisites  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.  The  water  acts  by  giv- 
ing fluidity,  and  the  ferment  and  temperature 
by  commencing  and  maintaining  the  chemical 
changes.  The  precise  manner  in  which  the  fer- 
ment operates  has  not  been  positively  deter- 
mined; but  the  fermentative  change  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  multiplication 
of  a  microscopic  plant,  Torula  cerevisice.  Pas- 
teur has  shown  that  the  yeast  plant  lives  and 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is 
converted  partly  into  the  plant's  tissue,  partly 
into  alcohol  and  other  products.  The  proper 
temperature  for  conducting  vinous  fermentation 
ranges  from  15.5°  C.to  32.2°  C.  (60°  to  90°  F.). 

Certain  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of 
potatoes  and  rice,  readily  undergo  vinous  fer- 
mentation, on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
their  starch  is  changed  into  sugar  under  the 
influence  of  certain  ferments.  Taking  the 
formula  of  starch  as  (C6HioOe)3  for  illustra- 
tion, it  is  first  changed  under  the  influence  of 
dilute  acids  or  ferments  according  to  the  two 
reactions : 

(C6Hio05)3  +  HaO  =(C6HioOs)2  -4-  CeHisOa 
Dextrin.  Dextrose. 
(C6Hl005)3  +  2H20  =  C12H22OU  +  CeHl206 

Maltose.  Dextrose. 
The  two  compounds,  dextrin  and  maltose,  then 
pass  gradually  into  dextrose,  according  to  the 
reactions : 

(C6Hio06)2  +  2H2O  =  2CeHi206 

C12H22O11  +  HaO  =  2CeHi206 
Neither  dextrin  nor  maltose  is  directly  ferment- 
able. Arnoult  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  alco- 
hol by  fermenting  sugar  (glucose),  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  poplar  wood 
sawdust,  which  yielded  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  this  kind  of  sugar.  Simmson  (Ap.  Ztg., 
1898,  776)  obtained  6.5  liters  of  absolute  alco- 
hol from  100  kilogrammes  of  air  dried  saw- 
dust. The  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon 
wood  fibre  has  been  found  by  Classen  to  be 
even  more  satisfactory  as  a  saccharifying  agent, 
and  the  process  has  been  successfully  used  in 
practice. 

Alcohol,  being  the  product  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  necessarily  exists  in  all  vinous 
liquors,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them  by 
distillation.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that 
these  liquors  did  not  contain  alcohol,  but  were 
merely  capable  of  furnishing  it,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  constit- 
uents, and  the  result  of  the  heat  applied. 
Brande,  however,  disproved  this  idea,  by  show- 
ing that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  all  vi- 
nous liquors  without  the  application  of  heat,  and 
therefore  must  pre-exist  in  them.  His  method  of 
separating  it  consists  in  precipitating  the  acid 
and  coloring  matter  from  each  vinous  liquor  by 


lead  subacetate,  and  removing  the  water  by 
potassium  carbonate.  According  to  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  is  the  best  agent 
for  precipitating  the  coloring  matter. 

In  vinous  liquors,  the  alcohol  is  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  associated  with  coloring 
matter,  volatile  oil,  extractive,  ethereal  sub- 
stances, and  various  acids  and  salts.  In  puri- 
fying it,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  volatility, 
which  enables  it  to  be  separated  by  distillation, 
combined  with  some  of  the  principles  of  the  vi- 
nous liquor  employed,  and  more  or  less  water. 
The  distilled  product  of  vinous  liquors  forms  the 
different  ardent  spirits  of  commerce.  When 
obtained  from  wine,  it  is  called  brandy;  from 
fermented  molasses,  rum;  from  cider,  malted 
barley,  or  rye,  whisky;  from  malted  barley  and 
rye  meal  with  hops,  and  rectified  from  juniper 
berries,  Holland  gin;  from  malted  barley,  rye, 
or  potatoes,  and  rectified  from  turpentine,  com- 
mon gin;  and  from  fermented  rice,  arrack. 
These  spirits  are  of  different  strengths,  that  is, 
contain  different  proportions  of  alcohol,  and 
have  various  peculiarities  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  taste.  Their  strength  is 
accurately  judged  by  the  specific  gravity,  which 
is  always  less  in  proportion  as  their  concen- 
tration is  greater.  When  they  have  the  sp. 
gr.  0.920  (0.91984,  Drinkwater),  they  are 
designated  in  commerce  by  the  term  proof  spirit. 
The  United  States  Custom  House  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  defines  the  term  proof  spirit 
to  be  alcohol  containing  50  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  P.). 

Proof  spirit  is  still  very  far.  from  being 
pure,  being  a  diluted  alcohol,  containing  about 
half  its  weight  of  water,  together  with  a  pecul- 
iar oil  and  other  foreign  matters.    It  may  be 
further  purified  and  strengthened  by  redis- 
tillation, or  rectification  as  it  is  called.  Whisky 
is  the  spirit  usually  employed  for  this  purpose; 
and  from  every  hundred  gallons,  between  fifty- 
seven  and  fifty-eight  may  be  obtained,  of  the 
average  strength  of  rectified  spirit   (sp.  gr. 
0.835),   corresponding  very  nearly   with  the 
Spiritus  Bectificatus  of  the  Br.  Pharm.    When  I 
this  is  once  more  cautiously  distilled,  it  may  be  f 
further  purified  from  water,  and  the  specific  I 
gravity  attained  will  be  about  0.820,  which  is  I 
the  lightest  spirit  that  can  be  obtained  by  ordi-  J 
nary  distillation,  and  is  practically  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  British  system  of  excise.    It  still, 
however,  contains  11  per  cent,  of  water.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  spirit,  by  these  repeated 
distillations,  becomes  more  and  more  freed  from 
the  contaminating  oil,  called  grain  oil  or  fusel 
oil.    (See  Alcohol  Amylicum.)    The  synthesis 
of  alcohol  from  ethylene  through  the  interven- 
tion of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  has  long  been  known 
to  be  a  scientific  possibility;  with  the  produc- 
tion of  acetylene  industrially  from  calcium 
carbide,  this  synthesis  has  been  asserted  to  be 
a  commercial  possibility.    Acetylene,  made  as 
stated  from  calcium  carbide  and  water,  is  gener- 
ated in  the  same  flask  in  which  nascent  hydro- 
gen is  being  formed,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
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duct  ion  of  ethylene  gas.  This  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  80° 
C,  when  the  two  unite  to  form  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  then  condensed  and  redistilled, 
when  it  breaks  up  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  later  can  be  used  over  again.  The 
reactions  for  this  synthesis  are: 

C2H2  (acetylene)  -f-  H2  (hydrogen)  = 

C2H4  (ethylene), 

C2H4  (ethylene)  -f-H2SCk  = 

(CzHeJHSO*  (ethyl-sulphuric  acid), 

C2HSHSO4  +  HOH  = 

C2H5.OH  (alcohol)  +H2SO4 
Wood  (Chem.  News,  1898,  308),  after  repeated 
experiments,  doubts  the  probability  of  making 
alcohol  synthetically  by  this  process.  Berthelot 
announced  the  formation  of  alcohol  syntheti- 
cally, by  the  union  of  olefiant  gas  with  water, 
but  in  this  discovery  he  was  anticipated  by 
Hennel,  who  published  it  in  1828. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  general  properties 
of  alcohol,  and  afterwards  the  different  official 
forms. 

Properties. — Alcohol,  using  this  term  in  a 
generic  sense,  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  vola- 
tile liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  agreeable  odor,  and 
burning  taste.  It  should  be  free  from  foreign 
odor,  which,  when  present,  is  owing  to  fusel 
oil.  When  free  from  water,  it  is  called  anhy- 
drous or  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  inflammable, 
and  burns  without  smoke  or  residue,  forming 
water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Its  flame  is  bluish 
when  strong,  but  yellowish  when  weak.  It  com- 
bines in  all  proportions  with  water  and  ether, 
and,  when  diluted  with  distilled  water,  preserves 
its  transparency.  Its  density  varies  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water  it,  contains.  ( See  alcohol  tables, 
Part  III.)  Its  value  depends  upon  the  quantity 
if  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  it;  and,  as  this 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  specific  gravity 
s  less,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  density  of 
1  sample  as  a  means  of  estimating  its  strength. 

This  is  done  by  instruments  called  hydrom- 
?ters  or  alcohohneters,  which,  when  allowed  to 
loat  in  the  spirit,  sink  deeper  into  it  in  propor- 
ion  as  it  is  lighter.  Each  hydrometer  degree  has 
1  corresponding  specific  gravity,  and,  by  refer- 
ring to  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the 
percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  is  at  once  shown. 
Sydrometer  manufacturers  graduate  instru- 
nents  showing  specific  gravity  and  Baume's 
legrees  upon  the  same  scale  in  parallel  columns, 
pith  a  thermometer  taking  the  place  of  the  bulb ; 
hese  are  exceedingly  convenient.  Alcohol- 
neters  are  also  constructed  to  show  the  alcohol 
percentage  by  weight  directly,  as  well  as  per- 
entage  of  proof  spirit. 

Alcohol  is  used  enormously  in  the  arts  as  a 
olvent  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  U.  S. 
,-overnment  has  established  suitable  regulations 
termitting  the  proper  use  of  alcohol  in  manu- 
acturing  and  controlling  its  use  as  a  beverage, 
'he  liquid  treated  so  that  it  is  rendered  unfit 
or  use  in  beverages  is  termed  denatured  or  de- 
aturizcd  alcohol.  The  introduction  of  methyl- 
ted  spirit  (alcohol  with  10  per  cent,  of  methyl 


alcohol)  has  not  proved  effective.  (SeeMethylic 
Alcohol,  Part  II.)  The  French  excise  directs 
that  alcohol  should  be  denatured  or  deprived  of 
its  natural  properties  by  the  addition  of  500  Cc. 
of  petroleum  benzin  and  1  Gm.  of  malachite 
green  to  each  hectoliter ;  it  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  color  can  be  destroyed  by  calcium 
hypochlorite. 

The  dangerous  properties  of  methyl  alcohol 
when  taken  internally  caused  the  Committee  of 
Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  to  introduce 
a  test  which  is  very  reliable  for  determining 
the  presence  or  absence  of  methyl  alcohol,  which 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant  for  alcohol. 
It  is  as  follows :  Methyl  Alcohol  Test,  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.).  "Into  a  test-tube  of  the  capacity 
of  about  40  cubic  centimeters,  1  Cc.  of  the 
Alcohol  or  spirit  to  be  tested  should  be  poured, 
and,  if  it  be  undiluted,  enough  distilled  water 
added  to  make  the  liquid  measure  10  Cc.  If 
the  alcohol  be  already  diluted,  a  correspondingly 
larger  volume  of  it  should  be  taken  and  diluted 
to  10  Cc,  so  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in 
the  liquid  shall  not  be  more  than  about  10  per- 
cent., by  volume.  A  copper  wire  spiral  (made 
by  winding  1  meter  of  No.  18  clean  copper  wire 
closely  around  a  glass  rod  7  millimeters  thick, 
making  a  coil  about  3  centimeters  long,  the  end 
of  the  wire  being  formed  into  a  handle)  should 
be  heated  to  redness  in  a  flame  free  from  soot, 
and  plunged  steadily  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid  in  the  test-tube  and  held  there  for  a 
second  or  two,  then  withdrawn  and  dipped 
into  water  to  cool.  This  treatment  with  i-ed- 
hot  copper  should  be  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
immersing  the  test-tube  in  cold  water  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  The  con- 
tents of  the  test-tube  should  now  be  filtered  into 
a  wide  test-tube  and  boiled  very  gently.  If  the 
odor  of  acetaldehyde  be  perceptible,  the  boiling 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  odor  ceases  to  be 
distinguished  clearly.  The  liquid  is  now  cooled, 
and  to  it  should  be  added  1  drop  of  a  solution 
containing  1  part  of  resorcinol  in  200  parts  of 
water.  A  portion  of  this  liquid  is  then  poured 
cautiously  into  a  second  tube  containing  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
liquids  shall  not  mix,  the  tube  being  held  in  an 
inclined  position;  this  tube  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  three  minutes,  and  then  slowly  rotated.  No 
rose-red  ring  should  show  at  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  layers  (absence  of  more  than  2 
percent,  of  methyl  alcohol)."    U.  S. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  great  num- 
ber of  substances ;  as,  for  example,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  small  quantity,  iodine  and  am- 
monia freely,  and  the  hydroxides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  lithium,  but  not  the  carbonates  of 
these  metals.  Among  organic  substances,  it  is 
a  solvent  of  most  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  urea, 
tannic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  sugar,  mannite, 
camphor,  resins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  and 
soap.  It  dissolves  the  fixed  oils  sparingly, 
except  castor  oil,  which  is  abundantly  soluble 
in  it.  It  reacts  chemically  with  some  acids, 
forming  the  ethyl  esters,  but  with  others  acts 
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only  as  a  solvent.  All  deliquescent  salts  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  except  potassium  carbonate; 
while  the  efflorescent  salts,  and  those  either  in- 
soluble or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  are  mostly 
insoluble  in  it.  It  dissolves  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, and  most  of  the  chlorides  readily  soluble 
in  water;  also  some  nitrates,  but  none  of  the 
metallic  sulphates. 

A  method  of  detecting  alcohol  in  small  pro- 
portions has  been  proposed  by  Carstanjin.  The 
liquid  supposed  to  contain  it,  having  been  mixed 
with  platinum  black  in  a  small  flask,  is  heated 
to  51.1°  C.  (124°  F.),  well  shaken,  and  filtered. 
To  the  filtrate  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  are  added,  and  the  liquor  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.  The  residue 
is  then  heated  with  a  little  arsenic  trioxide, 
when,  if  alcohol  be  present,  a  garlicky  odor 
will  be  perceived,  owing  to  the  production  of 
cacodyl.  According  to  Nickles,  however,  pro- 
pylic  alcohol  will  produce  the  same  result.  (A. 
J.  P.,  1865,  p.  334.)  A  very  delicate  test  for 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  is  that  of  Lieben  as 
modified  by  Hager.  (Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  ix.  492.) 
It  depends  on  the  fact  that  alcohol  under  the 
influence  of  iodine  and  an  alkali  yields  iodo- 
form, CHI3,  the  properties  of  which  are  very 
characteristic.  To  10  Cc.  of  the  clear  suspected 
liquid  five  or  six  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  are  added,  and 
the  liquid  is  warmed  to  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.) . 
A  solution  of  potassium  iodide  fully  saturated 
with  free  iodine  is  next  added  drop  by  drop, 
with  agitation,  until  the  liquid  becomes  perma- 
nently yellowish  brown,  when  it  is  carefully  de- 
colorized by  a  further  cautious  addition  of  the 
caustic  alkali  solution.  If  alcohol  be  present, 
iodoform  is  gradually  .deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  in  yellow  crystals,  which,  after 
standing,  may  be  examined  with  a  lens.  Spirit 
diluted  with  2000  parts  of  water,  when  treated 
as  above  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours, 
gives  a  distinct  dust-like  deposit  of  iodoform. 
Unfortunately,  the  above  delicate  reaction  is 
not  peculiar  to  alcohol,  being  produced  by  ace- 
tone, aldehyde,  propylic  and  butylic  alcohols, 
various  ethers,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  given  by  pure  methyl  or  amyl  alcohol, 
chloroform,  chloral,  glycerin,  or  ether,  nor 
by  acetic,  formic,  or  oxalic  acids.  (Allen,  Com. 
Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  i.  p.  59;  see  also  A.  J.  P., 
Feb.  1877,  Feb.  1879,  Nov.  1879;  N.  B.,  Aug. 
1876.)  Barfoed  of  Copenhagen,  recommends 
for  an  approximate  simple  test,  to  moisten  small 
slips  of  filtering  paper  thoroughly  with  the 
alcohol,  and  set  fire  to  them.  If,  when  the 
alcohol  has  burned  out,  the  paper  slip  catches 
fire  readily,  the  alcohol  must  be  stronger  than  80 
per  cent.;  if  the  paper  barely  catches  fire,  the 
strength  may  be  presumed  to  be  between  75  and 
80  per  cent. ;  if  it  does  not  catch  fire  at  all,  the 
alcohol  cannot  be  stronger  than  73  or  75  per 
cent.  (  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1875.) 

Alcohol  tables  will  be  found  in  Part  III, 
which  will  give  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
various  strengths  of  alcoholic  liquids.    The  tem- 


perature at  which  the  specific  gravities  of  these 
liquids  is  taken  was  not  changed  to  25°  C.  (77° 
F.)  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  as  it  was 
for  most  liquids,  because  the  temperature  15.6° 
C.  (60°  F.)  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
government  and  still  retained  by  it,  for  all  of 
the  national  legal  requirements. 

Alcohol   Absolutum.     Absolute  Alcohol, 
Anhydrous  Alcohol,  Ethylic  Alcohol. — No  pro- 
cess is  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
preparation  of  absolute  alcohol;  the  definition 
given,  however,  is  "  Ethyl  Alcohol  [C2H5.0H  = 
45.70],  containing  not  more  than  1  percent.,  by 
weight,  of  water."    U.  S.    The  following  is  the 
process  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  (1885)  :  "  Rec- 
tified Spirit,  1  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  Carbonate  of 
Potassium,  anhydrous,  2  ounces  [av.] ;  Chloride 
of  Calcium,  fused,  a  sufficiency.    Add  the  car- 
bonate of  potassium  to  the  spirit  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
frequent  agitation.    Put  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium into  a  covered  crucible,  and  subject  it  to 
a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour;  then  pour  the 
fused  salt  on  to  a  clean  stone  slab,  cover  it 
quickly  with  an  inverted  porcelain  dish,  and 
when  it  has  congealed,  break  it  up  into  small 
fragments  and  enclose  in  a  dry  stoppered  bottle. 
Put  one  pound  [av.]  of  this  fused  chloride  of 
calcium  into  a  flask,  pour  over  it  the  spirit 
decanted  from  the  carbonate  of  potassium,  and, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  a  cork, 
shake  them  together  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  repeated  agitation. 
Then  attaching  a  dry  condenser  closely  con- 
nected with  a  receiver  from  which  free  access 
of  air  is  excluded,  and  applying  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  to  the  flask,  distil  about  two  fluidounces 
[Imp.  meas.],  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
flask,  after  which  the  distillation  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  fifteen  fluidounces  [Imp.  meas.]  have 
been  recovered."  Br.  1885.    By  the  term  abso- 
lute alcohol  is  meant  pure  alcohol,  entirely 
free  from  water.    In  this  state  it  cannot  be 
obtained  by  ordinary   distillation   alone,  the 
purest  alcohol  thus  procured  still  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  water.    To  separate  this  it  is  I 
customary  to  have  recourse  to  substances  having 
a  very  strong  affinity  for  water,  sufficient  not 
only  to  abstract  it  from  the  alcohol,  but  to 
retain  it  at  a  tempei-ature  at  which  alcohol  will 
distil  over.    Soubeiran  recommends  the  follow- 
ing method  for  obtaining  it,  and  the  British 
process  is  largely  based  upon  this  plan.  1st. 
Rectify  alcohol  marking  86°  of  the  centesimal 
alcoholmeter  of  Gay-Lussac  (rectified  spirit), 
by  distilling  it  from  potassium  carbonate.    This  1 
operation  should  raise  its  strength  to  94°  or  I 
95°.    2nd.  Raise  this  alcohol  to  97°  by  distilling  I 
it  with  fused  calcium  chloride,  or  by  digesting  I 
it  with  quicklime  (from  which  it  must  be  after-  I 
wards  poured  off),  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  I 
of  the  alcohol  to  1£  ounces  of  the  chloride,  or 
21  ounces  of  the  lime.    3rd.  Distil  the  product 
of  this  operation  slowly  with  quicklime,  in 
the  proportion  of  3f  ounces  to  the  pint.  The 
product  will  be  absolute  alcohol.    The  operation 
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may  be  shortened  to  two  steps  by  distilling  the 
alcohol  of  94°  or  95°  Avith  an  excess  of  quick- 
lime (7£  ounces  to  the  pint).  In  all  cases, 
before  decanting  or  distilling,  the  alcohol  must 
be  digested  for  two  or  three  days  with  the  lime, 
at  a  temperature  between  95°  and  100°  F. 
Lime  will  not  answer  as  a  substance  to  be  dis- 
tilled from,  unless  it  be  in  sufficient  excess;  for 
otherwise,  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
the  calcium  hydroxide  formed  will  yield  up  its 
water  to  the  alcohol,  and  weaken  the  distilled 
product.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  (Amer.  Chemist, 
Oct.  1874)  procures  an  alcohol  of  98  to  100 
per  cent,  by  macerating  3  pints  of  alcohol,  94 
per  cent.,  in  a  four-pint  bottle  with  about  six 
troyounces  of  well  burned  lime ;  well  corked 
and  agitated  at  intervals  for  ten  days,  the 
strengthened  alcohol,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  is 
drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  and  may  be  freed,  if 
desired,  of  the  small  trace  of  lime  by  redis- 
tillation. Yvon  prepares  absolute  alcohol  by 
treating  strong  alcohol  with  powdered  calcium 
carbide  (Chem.  News,  1898,  52). 

Properties. — Absolute  alcohol  is  a  colorless, 
volatile  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  burn- 
ing taste.  It  boils  at  78.4°  C.  (173.1°  F.), 
and  is  congealed  at  —130.5°  C.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0.7978  at  68°,  according  to  Regnault ;  0.793S1  at 
60°,  according  to  Drinkwater;  0.794  (equiva- 
lent to  99.95  per  cent,  of  ethyl  hydroxide  by 
volume  and  by  weight)  to  0.7969  (equivalent 
to  99.4  per  cent,  of  ethyl  hydroxide  by  volume 
or  99  per  cent,  by  weight),  by  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  while  E.  R.  Squibb  has  shown  that 
pure  alcohol  is  obtainable  of  as  low  a  density 
as  0.7935,  and  possibly  lower.  (Ephem.,  ii.  p. 
522.)  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor  is  1.59.  Abso- 
lute alcohol  is  officially  described  as  "  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  mobile,  and  volatile  liquid,  of 
a  characteristic,  rather  agreeable  odor,  and  a 
burning  taste.  Very  hygroscopic.  Specific 
gravity:  not  higher  than  0.797  at  15.6°  C.  (60° 
F.) ;  or  0.790  "at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  In  other 
respects  Absolute  Alcohol  has  the  properties, 
and  should  respond  to  the  reactions  and  tests,  of 
Alcohol  (see  Alcohol):'  U.  S.  "Mixed  with 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate 
in  a  well-closed  bottle,  and  the  mixture  set  aside 
for  two  or  three  hours  and  occasionally  well 
shaken,  the  salt  does  not  become  of  a  decidedly 
blue  color  (absence  of  excess  of  water).  Abso- 
lute Alcohol  should  be  free  from  the  impurities 
mentioned  under  'Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),'  and 
in  other  general  characters  should  resemble  it." 
Br.  The  tests  usually  given  to  prove  the 
absence  of  water  by  dropping  into  the  absolute 
alcohol  anhydrous  barium  oxide  or  anhydrous 
copper  sulphate  are  not  reliable,  as  Squibb  has 
demon  sh-ated  that  when  half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  water  was  added  to  absolute  alcohol  no 
change  in  either  the  barium  oxide  or  the  anhy- 
drous copper  sulphate  took  place.  Goi-geu's 
tost  of  forming  a  clear  solution  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  bull:  of  pure  benzene  is  more 
delicate,  but  a  test  for  determining  the  presence 
of  as  little   as  one   per  cent,   of  water  is 


needed.  Absolute  alcohol  should  be  free  from 
fusel  oil.  Absolute  alcohol  bums  with  a  pale 
flame  without  residue,  the  products  being  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water.  Its  vapor,  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pumice 
stone  and  heated  to  redness,  yields  carbon,  gas- 
eous hydrocarbons,  aldehyde,  naphthalene,  ben- 
zene, phenol,  and  various  other  substances. 
(Berthelot.)  It  unites  in  all  proportions  with 
ether  and  water.  Its  union  with  water  is 
attended  by  condensation  and  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. When  52.6  volumes  of  alcohol  are  mixed 
with  47.4  of  water,  corresponding  with  one 
molecule  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter, 
the  decrease  of  volume  is  at  the  maximum, 
amounting  to  3.4  per  cent. 

Composition. — Absolute  alcohol  consists  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  of  oxygen.  Its  empirical  formula  is,  there- 
fore, C2H6O.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as 
the  hydroxide  of  the  radical  ethyl  (C2H5),  so 
that  its  rational  formula  would  be  C2H5.OH. 

During  the  vinous  fermentation  sugar  disap- 
pears, and  the  sole  products  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  which, 
taken  together,  were  believed  to  equal  in  weight 
the  lost  sugar;  the  comparative  composition 
of  the  substances  concerned  supports  the 
opinion  that  these  are  the  sole  derivatives  of  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  lost.  Preparatory  to  the 
fermentation,  the  cane  sugar  is  changed  into 
grape  sugar,  or  into  a  mixture  of  equal  mole- 
cules of  dextrose  and  levulose,  called  invert 
sugar,  according  to  the  reaction  given  on  page 
104.  These  two  sugars,  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  consist  of  GVHiaOe.  Supposing  one  mole- 
cule of  this  fermentable  sugar  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  change,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
composition  which  admits  of  its  being  broken 
up  into  two  molecules  of  alcohol  and  two  of 
carbon  dioxide : 

C6H12O6  =  2C2H6O  +  2CO2 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  sugar 
has  been  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide;  and  Pasteur,  as  before  stated,  has  shown 
that  a  portion  lost  has  not  been  thus  converted, 
but  has  been  partly  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  plant  of  the  ferment,  and  partly 
changed  into  glycerin  and  succinic  acid. 

Alcohol.  U.  S.  Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.S16 
at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.).— This  is  the  so-called 
"  95  per  cent,  alcohol  "  of  commerce  (or 
94.9  per  cent,  by  volume)  ;  it  was  an  official 
preparation  of  the  Dublin  College,  which 
gave  a  formula  for  its  preparation,  and 
stated  its  sp.  gr.  at  0.818.  The  Stronger  Alco- 
hol introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  (1860),  though 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0.817,  and  therefore  a  little 
stronger  than  the  old  Dublin  preparation,  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  identical  with  it. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898),  under  the 
title  "  Spiritus  Rectifieatus,"  recognizes  alcohol 
of  90  per  cent,  by  volume.  This  is  slightly 
stronger  (1.35  per  cent.)  than  the  alcohol  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  (1885).  To  pre- 
pare it  on  a  small  scale,  potassium  carbonate, 
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previously  ignited  in  a  heated  mortar,  may  be 
mixed  with  ordinary  alcohol  in  a  bottle,  and 
shaken  occasionally  for  about  four  hours,  the 
mixture  being,  in  the  meantime,  maintained  at 
the  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  Upon  stand- 
ing, the  liquid  divides  into  two  layers,  the  lower 
consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  the  upper  of  the  stronger  alcohol, 
which  is  to  be  separated,  and  distilled  so  as 
to  obtain  the  measure  of  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  original  alcohol  employed. 

It  is  described  as  "  a  transparent,  colorless, 
mobile  and  volatile  liquid,  of  a  slight,  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  burning  taste.  Specific  gravity : 
about  0.816  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  R),  the  standard 
temperature  for  Alcohol,  or  0.809  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  Miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, and  without  any  trace  of  cloudiness;  also 
miscible  with  ether  or  chloroform.  It  is  readily 
volatilized,  even  at  low  temperatures,  and  boils 
at  78°  C.  (172.4°  F.).  It  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue,  smokeless  flame.  It 
should  not  affect  the  color  of  blue  or  red  litmus 
paper  previously  moistened  with  water.  If  50 
Cc.  of  Alcohol  be  evaporated  in  a  clean  glass 
vessel,  no  color  or  weighable  residue  should 
remain.  If  10  Cc.  of  Alcohol  be  mixed  with 
5  Cc.  of  water  and  1  Cc.  of  glycerin,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
from  a  piece  of  clean,  odorless  blotting 
paper,  no  foreign  odor  should  become  per- 
ceptible when  the  last  traces  of  the  Alcohol 
leave  the  paper  (absence  of  fusel  oil  constit- 
uents). If  25  Cc.  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish, 
carefully  protected  from  dust,  until  the  surface 
of  the  dish  is  barely  moist,  no  red  or  brown 
color  should  be  produced  upon  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  colorless,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (absence  of  amyl  alcohol,  or  non-volatile, 
carbonizable,  organic  impurities,  etc.).  If  10  Cc. 
of  Alcohol  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  5  Cc. 
of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  liquid  should 
not  at  once  assume  a  yellow  color  (absence  of 
aldehyde  or  oak  tannin).  If  20  Cc.  of  Alcohol 
be  shaken  in  a  clean,  glass-stoppered  vial  with 
1  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  the  mixture  should 
not  become  more  than  faintly  opalescent,  or 
acquire  more  than  a  faint  brownish  tint  when 
exposed  for  six  hours  to  diffused  daylight  (limit 
of  organic  impurities,  amyl  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
etc.)."  U.  S.  "Specific  gravity  0.8340.  It 
contrdns  85.65  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ethyl 
hydroxide,  C2H5OH,  and  14.35  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  water.  It  burns  with  a  blue  smoke- 
less flame.  It  leaves  no  residue  when  evapo- 
rated (absence  of  fixed  matter).  It  remains 
clear  when  mixed  with  water  (absence  of  oily 
or  resinous  substances).  A  little  exposed  on 
clean  white  filter  paper  leaves  no  unpleasant 
smell  after  the  alcohol  has  evaporated  (absence 
of  fusel  oil  and  allied  impurities).  100  cubic 
centimetres,  with  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  exposed  for 
24  hours  to  bright  light  and  then  decanted  from 
the  black  powder  which  has  formed,  undergo  no 


further  change  when  again  exposed  to  light  with 
more  of  the  volumetric  solution  (absence  of 
more  than  traces  of  amylic  alcohol  and  of  other 
organic  impurities).  When  mixed  with  half  its 
volume  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  liquid  should  not  immediately  darken  in 
color  ( absence  of  more  than  traces  of  aldehyde ) . 
The  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  should 
not  cause  an  immediate  darkening  in  color 
(absence  of  tannic  acid,  excess  of  aldehyde,  and 
other  organic  impurities)."  Br. 

On  a  large  scale,  alcohol  of  this  strength  is 
now  prepared  in  the  United  States,  very 
abundantly,  by  simple  distillation  by  means  of  a 
modified  distillatory  apparatus  known  as  a  "  still 
and  column."  The  modification  consists  in  sub- 
stituting for  a  single  refrigerated  receiver  a  series 
of  receivers,  kept  at  such  temperatures  that,  in 
the  first  of  them,  the  aqueous  vapor  shall  con- 
dense with  comparatively  little  of  the  alcoholic, 
which,  as  it  passes  through  the  successive  re- 
cipients, is  more  and  more  deprived  of  water, 
until,  when  condensed  in  the  last,  it  yields  a 
spirit  at  least  as  strong  as  the  official  Alcohol 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0.816.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
spirit  is  thus  strengthened,  it  becomes,  on  the 
same  principle,  more  and  more  freed  from 
fusel  oil,  until  almost  wholly  deprived  of  it. 

The  British  preparation  contains  14.35,  the 
U.  S.  only  7.7  per  cent,  of  water.  Official  alco- 
hol, though  of  standard  strength,  may  still  be 
impregnated  with  a  volatile  principle,  called 
fusel  oil.  This  is  usually  separated  by  digesting 
the  alcohol  with  charcoal.  It,  as  well  as  other 
impurities,  may  also  be  removed  by  passing  the 
impure  spirit  through  a  filtering  bed,  composed 
of  sand,  wood  charcoal,  boiled  wheat,  and  broken 
oyster  shells,  arranged  in  layers.  If  5  Cc. 
of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  6  times  its  volume  of 
water  and  then  agitated  with  about  20  drops 
of  chloroform,  the  latter  will,  if  separated  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  leave  the 
fusel  oil,  which  will  be  perceptible  by  its  odor; 
and  by  treating  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  acetate,  its  peculiar  ether  may  be 
recognized  by  its  odor.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
viiiv;  A.  J.  P.,  1875,  p.  304.)  If  a  little  of  the 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  alcohol 
and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  a 
black  powder  will  be  precipitated,  if  fusel  oil 
be  present.  Official  alcohol  will  not  withstand 
this  test,  as  the  best  contains  a  little  of  the 
foreign  oil.  According  to  E.  N.  Kent  of  New 
York,  silver  nitrate  will  not  detect  fusel  oil, 
but  affords  its  indications  by  reacting  with 
other  organic  substances.  For  detecting  fusel 
oil,  Kent  finds  pure  sulphuric  acid  the  best  test. 
To  apply  it  he  half  fills  a  test  tube  with  the 
spirit  to  be  tested,  and  then  fills  it  up  very 
slowly  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  spirit  be  pure,  it  will  remain  colorless, 
otherwise  it  will  become  colored,  the  tint  being 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
impurity.  The  presence  of  a  small  proportion 
of  fusel  oil  is  readily  detected  by  the  use  of 
this  test. 
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Deodorized  alcohol  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
alcohol  deprived  of  foreign  odor;  there  are 
certain  uses  in  pharmacy  for  which  any  other 
alcohol  would  be  unsuited,  such  as  the  solution 
of  volatile  oils  and  essences  having  delicate 
odors,  the  manufacture  of  compound  spirits, 
etc.  This  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
under  the  title  Alcohol  Deodoratum,  but,  inas- 
much as  it  is  easily  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  slight  advance  in  price  over  com- 
mercial alcohol,  its  standards  of  purity,  odor 
and  strength  were  retained  for  the  Alcohol  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  see  page  103,  hence  the 
alcohol  used  in  phannaeopceial  preparations  is 
now  deodorized  alcohol. 

The  best  deodorized  alcohol  is  that  manu- 
factured under  Atwood's  patent  process,  in 
which  manganic  acid  or  potassium  or  sodium 
permanganate  is  used  to  destroy  fusel  oil  and 
other  foreign  substances.  This  alcohol  with- 
stands the  tests  of  silver  nitrate  and  sulphuric 
acid  remarkably  well.  Pure  fused  sodium  ace- 
tate has  been  proposed  as  a  substance  particu- 
larly adapted  to  retain  fusel  oil,  and  has  been 
used  by  adding  it  to  the  alcohol  to  be  rectified 
in  the  proportion  of  about  10  pounds  to  the 
barrel  of  forty-five  gallons,  and  redistilling. 
The  purification  of  alcohol  is  best  accomplished, 
according  to  Schmitt,  by  taking  crude  alcohol 
containing  30  per  cent,  by  volume,  adding  potas- 
sium carbonate  (not  enough  to  cause  two  layers 
to  form),  and  agitating  with  pure  petroleum 
benzin ;  this  solvent  removes  completely  the  fusel 
oil  from  the  alcohol.  After  separating  the 
light  layer,  potassium  carbonate  is  added  to 
the  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  two 
layers,  the  lower  one  consisting  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  upper  one 
of  94  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  carbonate.  The  alcohol  layer 
is  siphoned  off  and  mixed  with  just  sufficient 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  potas- 
sium salt  as  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  of  94  per  cent.,  and  which  can  then 
be  removed.  Alcohol  purified  in  this  manner, 
without  distillation,  it  is  stated,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  purified  by  the  usual 
method.  (See  Ph.  Centralh.,  1889,  p.  722.) 
F.  G.  Earl  recommends  the  following  method, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  special 
apparatus.  "  Rub  four  drachms  of  powdered 
unslaked  lime  with  two  drachms  of  powdered 
alum  intimately;  add  one  gallon  (95  per  cent.) 
alcohol,  and  shake  well,  then  add  one  fluidrachm 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  set  aside  for  seven 
days,  and  filter  through  animal  charcoal."  (C. 
D.,  1895,  35.)  Perfumers'  alcohol  can  now  be 
had,  which  is  very  much  cleaner  than  cologne 
spirit,  as  the  purest  alcohol  attainable  was  for- 
merly called.  It  is  termed  perfumers'  alcohol 
because  it  was  found  necessary  to  prepare  a 
very  high  grade  of  alcohol  for  those  who  need 
a  solvent  for  fine  odors,  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  to  insure  greater  excellence  of  product. 

Alcohol  Dilutum.  U.  S. — "A  liquid  com- 
posed of  about  41.5  percent.,  by  weight,  or 


about  48.9  percent.,  by  volume,  of  absolute 
Ethyl  Alcohol  [CaHs.OH  =  45.7],  and  about 
5S.5  percent.,  by  weight,  of  Water."  U.  S. 
Specific  gravity  about  0.936  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.) 
and  about  0.930  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  The  strength 
of  diluted  alcohol  has  been  somewhat  altered 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  Since  the  present 
official  alcohol  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that 
of  the  II.  S.  P.  1890,  the  strength  of  diluted 
alcohol  is  correspondingly  slightly  increased. 

Diluted  alcohol  is  officially  made  by  mixing 
equal  measures  of  alcohol  and  water  together.* 
*  "Alcohol,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
16  ftuidounces,  7  fluidrachms,  15  minims]  ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
16  fluidounces,  7  fluidrachms,  15  minims] .  Mix 
them.  If  the  two  liquids  be  measured  at  the 
temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  the  mixture, 
when  cooled  to  the  same  temperature,  will 
measure  about  970  Cc.  [or  32  fluidounces, 
384  minims].  Diluted  Alcohol  may  also  be 
prepared  as  follows:  Alcohol,  four  hundred 
and  eight  grammes  [or  14  ounces  av.,  171 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  five  hundred  grammes 
[ox  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] .  Mix  them."  U.  »9. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  no  longer 
uses  the  titles  "  Spiritus  Tenuior  "  or  "  Proof 
Spirit "  for  diluted  alcohol,  but  admits  four 
official  liquids  under  the  name  of  diluted  alco- 
hol, as  follows : 

"1.  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.) .—With  one 
hundred  fluid  ounces  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
mix  thirty-one  (more  accurately  31.05)  fluid 
ounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Or,  with  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.)  mix  three  hundred  and  ten  and  a 
half  (310.5)  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
Water.    Specific  gravity  0.8900. 

2.  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.). — With  one  hun- 
dred fluid  ounces  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  mix 
fifty-three  and  two-thirds  (more  accurately 
53.65)  fluid  ounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Or, 
with  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  mix  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
and  a  half  (536.5)  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
Water.    Specific  gravity  0.9135. 


1  "  Rules  for  making  an  alcohol  of  any  RE- 
QUIRED LOWER  PERCENTAGE  FROM  AN  ALCOHOL  OF  ANY 
GIVEN   HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  : 

I.  By  Volume. — Designate  the  volume-percentage  of 
the  stronger  alcohol  by  V,  and  that  of  the  weaker 
alcohol  by  v. 

Rule. — Mix  v  volumes  of  the  stronger  alcohol  with 
distilled  water  to  make  Y  volumes  of  product.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  until  full  contraction  has  taken 
place,  and  until  it  has  cooled,  then  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  V  volumes  by  adding  more  distilled 
water. 

Exumpla. — An  alcohol  of  30  percent,  by  volume  is 
to  be  made  from  an  alcohol  of  94.9  percent,  by 
volume. — Take  30  volumes  of  the  94. 9  percent,  alco- 
hol, and  add  enough  distilled  water  to  produce  94.9 
volumes. 

II.  Bu  Weight. — Designate  the  weight-percentage 
of  the  stronger  alcohol  by  \V .  and  that  of  the  weaker 
alcohol  by  to. 

Rule. — Mix  w  parts  by  weight  of  the  stronger  alco- 
hol with  distilled  water  to  make  W  parts  by  weight 
of  product. 

Example. — An  alcohol  of  50  percent,  by  weight  is 
to  be  made  from  an  alcohol  of  92.3  percent,  by 
weight. — Take  50  parts  by  weight  of  the  9L'.3  per- 
cent, alcohol,  and  add  enough  distilled  water  to  pro- 
duce 92.3  parts  by  weight."   V.  .S. 
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3.  Alcohol  (45  per  cent.)- — With  one 
hundred  fluid  ounces  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
mix  one  hundred  and  five  and  one  third  (more 
accurately  105.34)  fluid  ounces  of  Distilled 
Water.  Or,  with  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  mix  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty-three  and  a  half  (more  accu- 
rately 1053.4)  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
Water.    Specific  gravity  0.9436. 

4.  Alcohol  (20  per  cent.). — With  one 
hundred  fluid  ounces  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
mix  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  three-quar- 
ters (more  accurately  355.8)  fluid  ounces  of 
Distilled  Water.  Or,  with  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  mix  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (3558.0) 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water.  Specific 
gravity  0.9760."  Br. 

This  is  a  convenient  pharmaceutical  method 
of  providing  suitable  menstrua  for  making  tinc- 
tures, fluidextracts,  and  other  galenical  prep- 
arations, which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia. 

"  Diluted  Alcohol  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  0.936  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  the  standard 
temperature  for  Alcohol,  and  about  0.930  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).  It  should  respond  to  the  reactions 
and  tests  given  under  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  local  action  of  alcohol  is  that 
of  an  active  irritant  and  germicide;  in  the 
absence  of  better  antiseptic  remedies  it  may 
afford  a  very  useful  application  to  wounds  and 
even  to  infected  sores,  upon  which  it  should 
be  used  freely  and  of  strengths  varying  from 
50  to  80  per  cent.  When  it  is  taken  habitually 
in  excess,  its  local  irritant  influence  often  leads 
to  the  production  of  gastritis,  to  that  form  of 
hepatitis  which  is  known  in  its  advanced  stage 
as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  to  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  kidney.  Very  frequently,  espe- 
cially when  the  alcohol  is  taken  well  diluted  and 
with  an  abundance  of  food,  the  organic  changes 
produced  by  its  continued  use  are  rather  those 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  it  may  be  of  the  heart,  than  of  inflammation. 
It  is  absorbed  with  rapidity,  is  either  completely 
oxidized  in  the  system  or  in  part  eliminated 
unchanged,  according  to  the  amount  which  has 
been  ingested,  the  animal  organism  having 
apparently  the  power  of  burning  up  only  so 
much  alcohol.  The  excess  of  alcohol  escapes 
chiefly  through  the  kidneys  but  probably  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  through  the  lungs  and 
skin.  The  single  large  dose  of  alcohol  will  pro- 
duce the  condition  known  as  drunkenness,  ending, 
if  sufficient  of  the  poison  has  been  taken,  in 
absolute  muscular  relaxation,  profound  stupor, 
fall  of  bodily  temperature,  collapse,  and  it 
may  be,  death. 

The  treatment  of  alcoholic  narcotism  consists 
in  immediate  washing  out  of  the  stomach,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  temperature  by 
external  warmth  if  the  fall  has  been  great, 
and  in  the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine, 
cocaine  and  atropine  to  maintain  respiration, 
and  of  digitalis  for  its  action  upon  the  heart. 


Alcohol  in  small  doses  acts  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  and  per- 
haps also  to  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  large  amount  it  certainly  is  a  depressant  to 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  ganglionic  cells,  as  well 
as  the  nerve  trunks.  The  action  of  small  doses 
upon  the  respiratory  centres  is  not  thoroughly 
established,  but  large  doses  depress  the  respir- 
atory centres,  and  finally  may  cause  death  by 
centric  paralytic  asphyxia.  Alcohol  does  not 
usually  increase  the  arterial  pressure,  but  when 
in  moderate  doses  it  increases  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  arteries.  It  does  this  by  stimulating  the 
heart  and  by  depressing  the  vasomotor  centres, 
widening  out  the  blood  vessel  system  so  that 
there  is  increase  of  the  driving  force  and  lessen- 
ing of  the  resistance.  The  toxic  dose  of  alcohol 
depresses  both  the  heart  and  the  blood  vessel 
system,  decreasing  the  rate  of  flow  through  the 
blood  vessels  and  the  arterial  pressure.  The 
peripheral  temperature  is  often  increased  by 
small  amounts  of  alcohol,  and  there  may  be 
even  a  slight  increase  in  the  central  temperature, 
probably  caused  by  quickening  of  the  circu- 
lation; the  large  dose  of  alcohol  depresses  the 
animal  temperature,  probably  by  causing  vaso- 
motor paralysis,  and  thereby  increasing  heat 
dissipation. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
nutrition  there  is  much  contradictory  evidence, 
but  the  present  probabilities  are  that  the  drug 
has  no  specific  influence  upon  the  production 
of  heat  or  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  upon  nitrog- 
enous elimination,  and  that  therefore  it  has 
little  or  no  direct  effect  upon  the  nutrition, 
unless  it  be  in  poisonous  doses,  when  it  cer- 
tainly disturbs  all  nutritive  processes.  In  its 
oxidation  in  the  system  alcohol  undoubtedly 
yields  force,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  animal  organism  has  the  power 
of  using  this  force  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
In  one  sense,  therefore,  alcohol  is  a  food,  and 
our  present  knowledge  indicates  that  it  is,  in 
a  measure  but  not  altogether,  capable  of  replac- 
ing in  the  system  such  hydrocarbons  as  starch 
and  fats.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  is  inca- 
pable of  yielding  material  to  the  system  which 
shall  be  built  up  into  tissue,  and  it  is  therefore 
incapable  of  supplying  the  place  of  any  food 
except  in  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  used 
as  a  source  of  force. 

In  acute  diseases  associated  with  debility, 
alcohol  is  often  an  invaluable  remedy.  Of  all 
medicines  it  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed 
as  a  stimulant.  Taken  along  with  food  in 
small  quantity,  it  favors  digestion  by  its  local 
effect  upon  the  stomach,  and  possibly  also  by 
stimulating  the  nerve  and  arterial  centres.  It 
does  not  directly  elevate  temperature,  and  hence 
is  not  contra-indicated  by  fever;  in  typhoid  and 
other  low  fevers  it  is  of  great  value.  In  all  con- 
ditions of  depression  the  system  tolerates  much 
more  of  it  than  in  health;  hence  in  snake  bite, 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  diphtheria,  etc., 
enormous  quantities  are  often  exhibited  with 
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great  benefit.  So  long  as  it  is  not  perceptible 
in  tbe  breatb,  and  does  not  cause  nervous  or 
circulatory  excitement,  alcohol  in  these  cases 
is  probably  not  in  excess.  In  chronic  diseases 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
remedy,  for  fear  of  begetting  intemperate 
habits.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  neuralgia 
and  other  painful  affections  in  which  the  nar- 
cotic influence  may  be  very  soothing;  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  an  increase  of  the  frequency  and  size  of  the 
dose.  Taken  habitually  in  excess,  alcohol  pro- 
duces the  most  deplorable  results,  and  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  fatal  maladies.  Locally, 
alcohol  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  the  skin  and  as  an  antiseptic  dressing 
for  wounds,  the  wound  being  washed  out  with 
it  until  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  edges  then 
united,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  alco- 
holic dressing.  Pure  alcohol  is  rarely  used  in- 
ternally, but  only  as  spirit,  wine,  or  fermented 
liquor,  described  elsewhere. 

The  purer  forms  of  alcohol,  whether  strong 
or  diluted,  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
pharmacy;  as  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
such  as  ether,  into  the  composition  of  which 
they  enter;  for  the  preservation  of  organic  sub- 
stances; in  the  extraction  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  drugs,  as  in  the  tinctures;  for  dis- 
solving bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  much  more 
readily  than  in  water,  or  insoluble  in  the  latter 
fluid;  and  for  other  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
Diluted  alcohol  is  employed  as  an  addition  to 
some  infusions  and  decoctions,  and  to  some  of  the 
distilled  waters,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
decomposition;  as  a  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  of  plants,  preparatory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  extracts  and  syrups;  and  in  preparing 
many  of  the  spirits,  and  a  few  of  the  medicated 
wines.  But  it  is  in  forming  the  tinctures  that 
diluted  alcohol  is  chiefly  used.  Some  of  these 
are  made  with  official  alcohol  (rectified  spirit), 
but  the  majority  with  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  of  different  percentages.  As  diluted 
alcohol  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
water,  it  is  well  fitted  for  acting  on  organic  sub- 
stances the  virtues  of  which  are  partly  soluble 
in  water  and  partly  in  alcohol.  The  apothecary, 
however,  should  never  substitute  the  commercial 
proof  spirit  for  diluted  alcohol,  on  account  of 
the  impurities  in  the  former,  even  though  it 
may  be  of  the  same  strength,  and  when  it  is  re- 
collected how  variable  the  so-called  proof  spirits 
are  in  strength,  the  objection  to  their  use  in 
pharmacy  becomes  still  stronger. 

ALOE.  U.  S. 

ALOES  [Aloe  Barbadensis,  Aloe  Socotrina, 
Pbarm.  1890] 

(al'o-e) 

"  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe 
vera  (Linne)  Webb,  Aloe  Chinensis  Baker, 
Aloe  Perryi  Baker,  or  other  species  of  Aloe 
(Fam.  Liliacea)."  U.  S. 

Aclbar,  Sp. 


ALOE  BARBADENSIS.  Br. 

BARBADOS  ALOES  [Curasao  Aloes] 

(al'o-e  blir-ba-den'sis) 

"  The  juice  that  flows  from  the  transversely 
cut  leaves  of  Aloe  vera,  Linn.,  Aloe  chinensis 
Bak.,  and  probably  other  species,  evaporated  to 
dryness.  Imported  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  known  in  commerce  as  Barbados 
and  Curasao  aloes."  Br. 

Aloes  hepatique  des  Barbades,  Fr. ;  Barbados 
Aloe,  O. 

ALOE  PURIFICATA.  U.  S. 

PURIFIED  ALOES 

(al'o-e  pu-ri-fi-ca'ta) 

Aloes  depur$,  Fr. ;  Gereinlgte  Aloe,  O. 

*  "Aloes,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366 
minims].  Heat  the  Aloes,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  until  it  is  completely  melted.  Then  add 
the  Alcohol,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture 
thoroughly,  strain  it  through  a  No.  60  sieve, 
which  has  just  been  dipped  into  boiling  water. 
Evaporate  the  strained  mixture  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  constantly  stirring,  until  a  thread 
of  the  mass  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.  Lastly, 
break  the  product,  when  cold,  into  pieces  of  a 
convenient  size,  and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered 
bottles."   U.  S. 

"  Purified  Aloes  is  in  irregular,  brittle  pieces 
of  a  dull-brown  or  reddish-brown  color,  and 
having  the  peculiar  odor  of  Aloes.  It  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol."  U.  S. 

Aloes,  as  found  in  the  market,  even  of  good 
quality,  is  so  often  mixed  with  various  accidental 
impurities,  such  as  fragments  of  wood,  vegetable 
remains,  pieces  of  leather,  and  earthy  matter, 
that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  have  an 
official  process  by  which  it  may  be  freed  from 
these,  should  its  purification  be  found  necessary 
in  any  particular  instance.  The  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  formula' is  simply  to  render  the  melted 
aloes  more  liquid,  and  thus  facilitate  the  strain- 
ing; it  is  subsequently  eliminated  by  evapora- 
tion; but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
great  a  heat,  or  to  continue  it  too  long,  for  fear 
of  impairing  the  virtues  of  the  drug. 
Off.  Prep^— (See  page  117.) 

ALOE  SOCOTRINA.  Br. 

SOCOTR1NE  ALOES 

(al'o-e  soe-o-tri'na ) 

"  The  juice  that  flows  from  the  transversely 
cut  leaves  of  Aloe  Perryi,  Baker,  and  probably 
other  species  of  Aloe,  evaporated  to  dryness. 
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Imported  principally  by  way  of  Bombay,  and 
known  in  commerce  as  Socotrine  and  Zanzibar 
aloes."  Br. 

Alo£s  socotrin,  ou  sucotrln,  Fr. ;  Socotora  oder 
Socotrinische  Aloe,  Q.;  Musebber,  Ar. ;  Acibar  Suco- 
trlno,  Sp. 

Tbe  1890  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
agreed  with  the  British  in  recognizing  as  dis- 
tinct varieties  Barbados  and  Socotrine  aloes; 
very  wisely,  however,  in  the  eighth  revision 
the  general  title  of  Aloe  was  adopted  as  repre- 
senting any  varieties  of  the  drug  which  would 
conform  with  the  official  description  and  tests. 

Most  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Aloe  are 
capable  of  yielding  a  bitter  juice  from  which 
may  be  prepared  an  aloes,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  a  commercial  aloes 
exported  from  one  country  is  the  product  of 
several  species. 

In  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
Cape  aloes  was  attributed  to  the  Aloe  spicata, 
L.,  but  as  was  originally  pointed  out  by  J. 
Medley  Wood  (P.  J.,  Dec,  1890),  Cape  aloes 
is  in  fact  chiefly  yielded  by  the  much  larger 
plant,  A.  ferox,  Miller. 

The  two  plants  are  quite  different  in  appear- 
ance. A-  spicata,  L.,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  185, 
has  a  simple  stem,  three  or  four  feet  high,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  twelve  to  twenty 
leaves  laxly  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rosette 
at  the  top;  the  leaves  themselves  are  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  long,  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  in  breadth  near  the  base;  glaucous  green, 
without  prickles  except  on  the  margin,  which  is 
armed  with  strong,  spreading,  deltoid,  cuspidate 
prickles  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long. 

A.  ferox,  Miller  (Gard.  Diet.,  ed.  viii.,  No. 
22)  has  a  simple  stem  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long, 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter;  furnished  at  the 
top  with  a  dense  rosette  containing  thirty  to 
fifty  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  feet  long,  very  rigid,  with  copious 
prickles  on  back  and  face,  the  margin  armed 
with  brown-tipped  deltoid  or  cuspidate  prickles 
one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long. 

According  to  L.  Pappe,  Cape  aloes  of  poor 
quality  is  obtained  from  A.  africana  and  A. 
plicatilis,  of  Miller;  while  in  Lindley's  Flora 
Medica,  A.  purpurascens,  Haworth,  A.  arbo- 
rescens,  Mill.,  A.  Commelyni,  Willd.,  and  A. 
multiformis  are  all  said  to  contribute  to  com- 
mercial Cape  aloes.  Curacao  Aloes  is  appar- 
ently produced  by  the  following  species :  A. 
vera  (L.),  Webb,  A.  vulgaris,  Lam.,  A.  spicata, 
L.,  and  A.  socotrina,  Lam.,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  island  (see  P.  J.,  Jan., 
Sept.,  1890),  although  E.  R.  Holmes  believes 
it  to  be  at  least  in  part  the  product  of  A. 
chinensis,  Baker. 

A.  socotrina,  Lamarck,  Encycl.  i.  85 ;  De  Cand., 
Plantes  Grasses,  fig.  85.  A.  vera.  Miller,  Diet., 
ed.  viii.,  No.  55 — The  stem  of  this  species  is 
erect,  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  height,  woody, 
and  leafless  below.  At  top  it  is  embraced  by 
green,  sword-shaped,  ascending  leaves,  some- 


what concave  on  their  upper  surface,  convex 
beneath,  curved  inward  at  the  point,  with 
numerous  small  white  serratures  at  their  edges. 

This  plant  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Socotra  and  the  source  of  the  Socotrine  aloes, 
but  was  shown  by  Bolus  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A.  vera,  L.  A.  vulgaris,  Lamarck,  Encycl., 
i.  86.  A.  barbadensis,  Miller.  A.  indica, 
Royle.  A.  littoralis,  Koenig. — This  species  has 
a  very  short,  woody  stem,  and  lanceolate  em- 
bracing leaves,  which  are  first  spreading,  then 
ascending,  of  a  glaucous  green  color,  somewhat 
mottled  with  darker  spots,  flat  on  the  upper 
surface,  eonvex  beneath,  and  armed  with  hard 
reddish  spines,  distant  from  each  other,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  margin.  A.  vera  is  a 
native  of  Southeastern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  contributes  largely  to  furnish 
the  Barbados  aloes. 

A.  Perryi,  J.  G.  Baker,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc,  xxviii. 
The  true  Socotrine  aloe  plant  was  first  de- 
scribed from  specimens  sent  to  Kew  Gardens 
by  Wykeham  Perry,  and  was  subsequently 
found  by  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  growing 
abundantly  upon  the  island  of  Socotra,  espe- 
cially in  the  limestone  tracts,  from  the  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  3000  feet;  along  with  it, 
but  much  less  abundant,  was  a  dwarf  species 
with  spotted  leaves.  It  resembles  in  its  general 
habit  the  Barbados  aloe,  but  differs  in  its 
shorter  leaves,  and  especially  in  its  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  in  looser  racemes  on  longer 
pedicels  and  have  the  tube  much  longer  than 
the  segments. 

The  proper  aloetic  juice  was  formerly  thought 
to  exist  in  longitudinal  vessels  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  leaves,  and  readily  flows  out  when 
these  are  cut  transversely;  but,  according  to 
E.  Robiquet,  who  made  elaborate  researches 
in  relation  to  this  drug,  these  vessels  are  air 
ducts,  and  the  juice  flows  in  the  intercellular 
passages  between  them.  The  liquid  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  parenchyma  is  mucilagi- 
nous, and  possessed  of  little  medicinal  virtue. 
After  condensation  by  artificial  or  natural  heat 
the  aloe  juice  is  poured  into  gourds,  more  com- 
monly boxes,  or  into  monkey  skins  [Soco- 
trine aloes],  allowed  to  harden  and  sent  into 
commerce. 

Commercial  History  and  Varieties. — Three 
chief  varieties  of  aloes  have  been  known  in 
comparatively  recent  commerce :  Barbados  or 
Curagao,  Socotrine,  and  Cape. 

Barbados  Aloes. — This  aloes  appears  to  have 
been  brought  to  London  as  early  as  1693, 
and  to  have  reached  its  greatest  commercial 
abundance  in  the  year  1843,  when  4227  gourds 
of  it  are  said  to  have  been  exported  from  Bar- 
bados, a  gourd  containing  from  twenty  to  sixty 
pounds.  At  present  no  appreciable  quantity  is 
produced  in  Barbados,  the  last  sale  that  we 
know  of  having  taken  place  in  London  in  1902. 
Nevertheless,  Barbados  aloes  is  still  sold  in  the 
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drug  stores,  being  simply  selected  specimens  that 
look  like  the  old  Barbados  aloes,  taken  from 
aloes  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  Barbados  aloes  was  produced 
from  A.  vera,  although  A.  socotrina,  A.  pur- 
purascens,  and  A.  arboreseens  are  said  to  have 
been  cultivated. 

The  method  of  obtaining  Barbados  aloes 
seems  to  have  varied  at  different  periods  of 
time,  and  possibly  in  different  portions  of  the 
island.  According  to  various  authors  the  lower 
ends  of  the  freshly  cut ,  leaves  were  put  into 
wooden  V-shaped  troughs,  and  the  exuding 
juice  collected  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  boiled 
in  copper  pans;  again,  a  decoction  of  the 
chopped-up  leaves  was  boiled  to  the  proper 
consistency;  in  either  case,  when  the  liquor  had 
become  so  thick  that  it  hardened  on  cooling, 
it  was  poured  into  calabashes  or  gourds. 

Barbados  aloes,  as  formerly  supplied,  varied 
in  color  from  very  dark  blackish-brown  through 
reddish-brown  and  liver-colored  to  orange- 
brown.  It  yielded  a  dull  olive-yellow  powder, 
of  a  disagreeable,  even  nauseous  odor,  and  it  is 
described  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Fracture  either  dull  and  waxy,  in 
which  case  small  splinters  are  opaque;  or  smooth 
and  glassy,  in  which  case  the  splinters  are  trans- 
parent; the  opaque  variety  examined  under  the 
microscope  exhibits  numerous  minute  crystals 
embedded  in  a  transparent  mass."  Br. 
"  Mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  red 
color.  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  not  colored,  or 
acquires  only  a  light  bluish-green  tint,  on  being 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  blowing  the 
vapor  of  nitric  acid  over  the  mixtui'e  (difference 
from  Natal  aloes)."    U.  S.  1890. 

According  to  Marais,  Barbados  aloes  could 
be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  solution  in 
distilled  water,  1  to  100,000  parts,  yielded  on 
the  addition  of  gold  chloride  or  of  tincture  of 
iodine  a  fine  rose  color,  all  other  varieties  of 
aloes  pi'oducing  with  the  reagents  named  either 
a  feeble  color  of  slow  development,  or  no  change 
of  color  whatever. 

Curacao  or  Bonaire  Aloes. — This  aloes, 
which  is  produced  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
Islands,  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Aruba,  appears 
not  to  have  entered  commerce  extensively  be- 
fore the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  but  at 
present  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
commercial  aloes.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  three 
forms;  first,  an  opaque,  brittle  aloes,  showing 
abundant  crystals  under  the  microscope,  and 
sold  in  gourds  usually  as  Barbados  aloes; 
second,  aloes  having  an  appearance  like  the  first 
variety  but  sold  in  cases;  third,  glossy  Curasao 
or  Capey  Curagao  aloes,  which  occurs  in  cases 
and  is  glossy  and  transparent. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  difference  in  these 
varieties  of  Curasao  aloes  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  evaporation  by  artificial  heat,  the 
aloes  being  dark  colored  and  opaque  when 
poured  into  the  gourds  while  still  soft;  glossy 
and  transparent  when  allowed  to  evaporate  to 
dryness  over  the  fire.    It  is  said  that  the  juice 


is  obtained  by  allowing  the  leaves  to  drain  into 
V-shaped  troughs,  and  that  it  is  never  evapo- 
rated spontaneously. 

According  to  P.  van  der  Wielden,  shining 
Curagao  aloes  dissolves  completely  in  nitric 
acid  with  the  production  of  a  red  color,  while 
the  dull  Curasao  aloes,  giving  the  same  color 
reaction,  fails  to  entirely  dissolve.  Kremel 
gives  a  method  to  distinguish  Curasao  aloes 
from  other  kinds  by  adding  to  it  a  little  cupric 
sulphate  solution,  then  some  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  which  makes  the  color  an 
intense  carmine.  The  reaction  is  due  to  cupro- 
aloin.  (C.  D.,  1895,  759.)  Curasao  aloes  is 
sometimes  found  hi  the  markets  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  aloin;  this  fraudulent  product 
is  then  sold  as  Cape  aloes;  the  odor  of  the 
Curasao  variety  still  remains. 

Socotrine  Aloes.- — This  variety  ajjpears  to 
have  been  the  original  aloes,  having  been 
produced  in  the  island  of  Socotra  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  333 
B.C.,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  a  commission  to 
investigate  its  manufacture.  Very  little,  how- 
ever, of  the  true  Socotrine  aloes  at  the  present 
time  comes  into  the  Western  markets,  the  aloes 
which  reaches  European  commerce  from  Bombay, 
Muscat,  Aden,  and  Zanzibar  having  various 
botanical  and  geographical  origins. 

It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  aloes  in 
Arabia  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly, 
but  that  at  jjresent  it  is  entirely  free  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  leaves,  which  are  cut  at  any 
time  of  year,  are  allowed  to  drain  into  a  goat's 
or  sheep's  skin,  and  the  gathered  juice  permitted 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  In  the  course  of 
about  one  month,  when  it  has  become  thick 
and  viscid,  it  is  known  by  the  Arabic  name  of 
Jdyef  Gesheeshah;  several  weeks  subsequently, 
when  it  has  become  hard,  it  is  called  Jdyef 
Kasahul.  Due  to  its  exposure  throughout  the 
long  process  of  desiccation,  all  the  varieties  of 
Socotrine  aloes  contain  much  foreign  matter, 
which,  according  to  E.  R.  Squibb,  amounts  to 
from  7  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  bulk. 

The  best  Socotrine  aloes  occurs  in  pieces  vary- 
ing from  a  dark  ruby-red  to  a  yellowish  or 
reddish-brown,  more  or  less  semi-transparent, 
with  a  glossy  surface  and  a  smooth  or  ragged 
but  not  conchoidal  fracture,  and  yielding  a 
bright  golden-yellow  powder.  Its  odor  is  pecul- 
iar, almost  fragrant,  especially  developed  by 
breathing  upon  the  aloes,  and  its  bitter,  disa- 
greeable taste  has  a  somewhat  aromatic  tang. 
The  poorest  variety  of  Socotrine  aloes,  Mocha 
aloes  of  the  East,  is  soft,  dark,  and  malodorous. 
Even  the  finest  Socotrine  aloes  may  consist  of 
an  orange  or  yellow  colored  distinctly  fra- 
grant, semi-liquid  mass,  while  the  variety  known 
as  Zanzibar  aloes  usually  occurs  in  liver-brown 
masses,  with  a  dull,  waxy  fracture,  a  character- 
istic odor  and  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  The 
variability  of  Socotrine  aloes  probably  depends 
upon  not  only  different  methods  of  preparation 
but  a  different  origin.  "Almost  entirely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  4  parts  of  boiling  water. 
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The  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  on  cooling 
and  yields  a  deposit.  .  .  The  powder,  on  being 
thoroughly  dried  on  a  water-bath  and  then 
heated  to  100°  C,  should  not  cake.  Mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  reddish-brown  color. 
Socotrine  Aloes  is  not  colored  blue  on  being 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  blowing  the 
vapor  of  nitric  acid  over  the  mixture  (differ- 
ence from  Natal  aloes)."  U.  S.  1890.  Both 
Zanzibar  and  true  Socotrine  Aloes  "  are  opaque 
even  in  small  splinters,  exhibit  when  examined 
under  the  microscope  numerous  minute  crystals 
embedded  in  a  transparent  mass,  and  impart  to 
nitric  acid  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
color."  Br. 

The  general  method  of  collecting  Cape  aloes 
is  to  allow  the  excised  leaves  to  drain  into  a 
sheep's  skin,  which  has  been  so  placed  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  as  to  force  the  juice  to  collect 
in  the  centre.  Later  this  juice  is  evaporated 
by  artificial  heat,  and  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, poured  into  boxes  or  skins.  Cape 
aloes  differs  from  Socotrine  aloes  especially 
in  its  brilliant  conehoidal  fracture  and  peculiar 
odor,  which  is  strong,  but  neither  nauseous  nor 
aromatic.  When  freshly  broken  it  has  a  very 
dark  olive  or  greenish  color  approaching  to 
black,  presents  a  smooth,  bright,  almost  glassy 
surface,  and  if  held  up  to  the  light  appears 
translucent  at  its  edges.  The  small  fragments 
also  are  semi-transparent,  and  have  a  tinge  of 
yellow  or  red  mixed  with  the  deep  olive  of  the 
opaque  mass.  The  same  tinge  is  sometimes 
observable  in  the  larger  pieces.  The  powder  is 
of  a  fine  greenish-yellow  color,  and,  being  gener- 
ally more  or  less  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of 
the  pieces  as  they  are  kept  in  the  shops,  gives 
them  a  somewhat  yellowish  appearance.  Cape 
aloes,  when  quite  hard,  is  very  brittle  and 
readily  powdered;  but  in  very  hot  weather  it 
is  apt  to  become  somewhat  soft  and  tenacious, 
and  the  interior  of  the  pieces  is  occasionally 
more  or  less  so  even  in  winter. 

Uganda  or  crown  aloes  is  a  brand  of  Cape 
aloes  produced  by  manufacturers  who  buy 
the  aloe  juice  from  the  collectors,  allow  it 
to  undergo  a  slight  fermentation,  and  dry 
it  in  the  sun  in  wooden  troughs.  It  is 
sent  into  commerce  in  bags  containing  coarse 
or  fine  powder,  or  chips,  and  in  bricks 
wrapped  in  red  paper;  it  has  a  very  bitter, 
aromatic  taste  and  a  strongly  aromatic  odor. 
The  bricks  are  of  a  hepatic  brown  color,  with 
a  resinous  fracture,  which  has  a  bronzy-gold 
lustre  by  reflected  light.  Splinters  are  trans- 
lucent, but  not  garnet-red.  With  nitric  acid 
it  forms  a  brown  solution,  gradually  changing 
through  dull  brownish-yellow  to  a  deep  green 
color. 

Natal  aloes  is  a  variety  coming  from  Natal, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  which  oc- 
curs in  irregular  pieces,  with  a  fracture  much 
less  shining  than  that  of  Cape  aloes  and  a 
totally  different  color,  having  a  greenish  slate 
hue.  It  yields  a  greenish-brown  powder,  which 
has  the  odor  of  Cape  aloes.    It  is  less  soluble 


than  Cape  aloes,  and  has  a  peculiar  composition, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  chemistry 
of  the  drug. 

Besides  the  chief  varieties  of  aloes,  others 
are  or  have  been  known  in  the  market.  Hepatic 
aloes,  as  well  as  fetid,  caballine  or  horse  aloes, 
have  no  proper  claim  to  be  considered  distinct 
varieties,  being  simply  inferior  aloes  of  various 
origins,  the  first  liver-colored,  the  second 
blackish  and  fetid  and  full  of  impurities. 
Jafferabad  aloes,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Mocha  aloes  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  175),  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  product  of  A.  abyssinica,  Lam., 
and  is  said  by  Shenstone  to  contain  I  -barbaloin 
(A.  J.  P.,  1S83,  92) .  Aloes  made  in  India  from 
the  A.  vera  is  known  as  Musambra  aloes. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  inferior  variety,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  Europe  (P.  J.,  Aug., 
1889). 

It  is  evident  that  the  labels  under  which  aloes 
are  largely  sold  often  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  the  place  of  production,  or  with  the 
variety  of  aloes  in  the  package.  This  fact  has 
probably  come  about  through  the  indifference 
of  retail  druggists  to  the  variety  of  the  aloes 
which  they  are  using,  an  indifference  largely 
due  to  their  common  habit  of  buying  aloes  in 
powder.  Wilbert  (A  J.  P.,  1903),  proposed 
that  aloes  should  be  classified  as  follows: 

Aloes  A. — Containing  barbaloin;  responds  to 
Borntrageris  test  for  emodin,  but  does  not 
give  a  distinct  red  color  with  nitric  acid,  or 
with  Klunge's  test. 

Aloes  B. — Containing  isobarbaloin  with  bar- 
baloin ;  responds  to  Borntrager's  test  for 
emodin,  and  also  gives  a  deep  red  color  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  with  Klunge's  test. 

The  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  have 
acted  wisely  in  refusing  to  recognize  all 
varieties  of  aloes,  requiring  only  that  any 
specimens  shall  conform  to  the  following 
description  and  tests :  "  In  yellowish-brown  or 
orange-brown  to  blackish-bi'own  opaque  masses; 
translucent  in  thin  fragments;  fracture  uneven, 
dull  and  waxy,  somewhat  resinous,  or  smooth 
and  glassy,  somewhat  conehoidal;  occasionally 
exhibiting  microscopic  crystals  of  aloin;  odor 
characteristic;  taste  nauseous,  bitter.  Aloes 
gives  a  reddish  color  with  nitric  acid  or  with 
solutions  of  the  alkalies.  If  Aloes  be  dried  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
the  loss  of  moisture  should  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent.  A  solution  of  Aloes  in  hot  water  yields, 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  borate, 
a  mixture  having  a  greenish  fluorescence.  If  to 
5  Gm.  of  Aloes  60  Cc.  of  boiling  water  be 
added,  a  nearly  clear  solution  should  be 
obtained,  from  which  not  more  than  2  Gm. 
should  separate  on  cooling.  If  to  1  Gm.  of 
Aloes  5  Cc.  of  Alcohol  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture gently  heated,  a  nearly  clear  solution 
should  be  obtained  after  cooling  the  liquid 
(absence  of  gum,  dextrin,  and  inorganic  im- 
purities)."  U.  S. 

Chemical  Properties. — Several  distinguished 
chemists  have  investigated  the  nature  and  com- 
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position  of  aloes.  Braconnot  found  a  bitter 
principle,  which  he  named  resino-amer  (res- 
inous bitter),  and  another  substance  in  smaller 
proportion,  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of 
flea-colored  principle.  These  results  were  essen- 
tially confirmed  by  Trommsdorlf,  Bouillon-La- 
grange,  and  Vogel.  Robiquet  obtained  a  pro- 
duet  from  aloes  which  he  called  aloetin.  (For 
details,  reader  is  referred  to  14th  ed.  U.  S. 
Dispensatory.) 

Aloins. — The  bitter  substances  noticed  above, 
viz.,  the  resino-amer  of  Braconnot,  and  the 
aloetin  of  Robiquet,  probably  contain  the  active 
principle  of  aloes,  but  combined  with  impurities 
which  render  it  insusceptible  of  crystallization. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  there  exists  not  one 
compound,  but  a  set  of  three  closely  related 
compounds,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
aloins  is  now  given.  The  first  of  these,  found 
exclusively  in  Barbados  aloes,  and  discovered 
by  T.  and  H.  Smith,  is  called  barbaloin;  the 
second,  discovered  by  Fliickiger  in  Natal  aloes, 
is  called  nataloin;  the  third,  found  by  Histed 
and  Fliickiger  in  Socotrine  aloes,  is  called 
socaloin. 

Hugo  Borntrager  asserts  that  one  part  of 
aloes  in  5000  can  be  detected  in  the  following 
manner.  A  little  of  the  suspected  liquid  is 
shaken  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  benzin, 
which  is  allowed  to  separate,  decanted,  and 
shaken  with  a  few  drops  of  stronger  water  of 
ammonia.  On  separation  the  ammonia  will  be 
of  a  clear  red  color.  With  solids  a  tincture 
should  first  be  made.  According  to  R.  H. 
Groves  (P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  xi.  1045),  this  test 
will  never  succeed  with  a  less  concentration  than 
1  part  in  250,  and  with  some  aloes  1  in  100, 
and  is  due  to  the  tannin-like  substance  of  aloes; 
he  also  states  that  extreme  care  is  necessary 
to  have  the  benzin  solution  perfectly  clear.  (P. 


■I.,  1885,  p.  633.  For  Ilager's  quantitative 
method  for  determining  the  percentage  of  aloin 
in  aloes,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1SS5,  p.  237.) 

R.  A.  Cripps  and  T.  S.  Dymond  have  given 
the  testing  of  aloes  a  lengthy  investigation,  and 
they  recommend  the  following  method.  Place 
1  grain  of  the.  substance  in  a  glass  mortar  stand- 
ing on  white  paper,  now  add  16  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  triturate  until  dissolved,  then 
add  4  drops  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.42,  and' then 
1  ounce  of  distilled  water.  If  aloes  be  present, 
a  color  varying  from  deep  orange  to  crimson 
will  be  produced,  according  to  the  kind  of  aloes 
(hat  has  been  used;  the  color  is  deepened  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  table  below 
is  taken  from  the  paper  of  Bainbridge  & 
Morrow  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1890).  Under  the  heading 
of  Kew  Specimens  are  given  the  results  ob- 
tained with  juice  of  aloe  plants  grown  in  Kew 
Gardens. 

The  three  aloins,  barbaloin,  nataloin,  and 
socaloin,  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing reaction,  first  noticed  by  Histed.  A  drop 
of  nitric  acid  on  a  porcelain  slab  gives,  with 
a  few  particles  of  barbaloin  or  nataloin,  a 
vivid  crimson  (rapidly  fading  in  the  case  of 
barbaloin,  but  permanent  with  nataloin  unless 
heat  be  applied),  but  produces  little  effect  with 
socaloin.  To  distinguish  barbaloin  from  nata- 
loin, test  each  by  adding  a  minute  quantity  to  a 
drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  allowing  the 
vapor  from  a  rod  touched  with  nitric  acid  to 
pass  over  the  surface.  Barbaloin  (and  soca- 
loin) will  undergo  no  change,  but  nataloin  will 
assume  a  fine  blue.  (Pharinacographia,  2d  ed., 
p.  688.)  E.  von  Sommaruga  and  Egger  con- 
sider that  the  three  aloins  form  a  homologous 
series  possessing  the  formulas:  barbaloin,  C17 
H20O7;  nataloin,  CisHisOt;  socaloin,  CisHie 
O7,  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  anthra- 


Commercial 
Specimens. 

Hepatic  aloes  . 

True  Socotrine 

Commercial 

Socotrine  .  . 
Cape  .... 

Curasao  .  .  . 
Natal  .... 

Barbados     .  . 

Kew  Specimens. 
Aloe/erox .  .  . 
— socotrina    .  . 

— vera  .... 
— Perryi  .  .  . 
—purpurascens . 

—platylepii  .  . 
— arborescens, 

var.  frutescerts 
—africanu    .  . 


— chinensis 


HN03. 


H..SO4  and  vapor 
"  of  HNO,. 


Reddish-brown. 
Reddish-brown. 


Faint  crimson. 

Permanent  green  af- 
ter standing  a  few 
minutes. 

Evanescent  crimson. 

Permanent  crimson. 

Crimson  soon  fading. 


Evanescent  crimson. 
Permanent  crimson. 


Nil. 
Nil. 

Crimson    fading  to 

light  red. 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Evanescent  red, 
changing  after  a 
few  minntes  to 
green. 

Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 

Deep  blue. 

Slight  bluish-green 
occasionally. 

Green. 
Deep  blue. 


Slight  green. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 


Cripps  and 
Dymond  test. 

Orange-red. 
Orange-red. 

Crimson. 
Orange-red. 

Crimson. 


C.  and  D.  test 
with  NH4HO. 


Intense  brown- 
ish-red. 

Intense  brown- 
ish-red. 

Deep  claret. 
Pale  claret. 


Intense  claret. 


Deep  crim-  i   Intense  brown- 


son. 
Crimson. 


Pale  yellow. 
( Irimson. 


Orange-red. 


ish-red. 
Deep  clarefc. 


Red. 

Intense  brown- 
ish red. 


Pale  claret. 


Bromine 
Test. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 


Violet. 
Deep  pur- 
plish-red. 

Nil. 
Nil. 
Violet. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
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cene,  C14H10.  Tiklen  subsequently  assigned  a 
different  composition  to  the  aloins :  barbaloin 
and  socaloin,  each  CieHisO?;  for  nataloin,  the 
formula  CasHssOn.  He  further  states  that 
barbaloin  and  socaloin  differ  in  physical  and 
chemical  properties  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  molecules  of  water  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Leger  assigns  to  nataloin  the 
formula  C23H26O10.  The  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia (1898)  assigns  to  barbaloin  the  formula 
CieHi607,3H20.  Two  bases  only  are  recog- 
nized now,  barbaloin  (or  simply  aloin)  and 
isobarbaloin.  According  to  Leger  (P.  J.,  1902, 
21)  Cape  aloes  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent, 
of  aloin  (barbaloin)  without  any  admixture 
of  the  isomeric  isobarbaloin.  The  Barbados 
aloes  of  English  commerce  never  gave  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  barbaloin  with  but  minute  traces 
of  isobarbaloin,  which,  however,  is  always  met 
with  in  the  so-called  Barbados  aloes  of  French 
commerce.  Curacao  aloes  is  rich  in  aloin,  con- 
taining 10  per  cent.,  of  which  half  is  barbaloin 
and  the  other  half  isobarbaloin.  Jafferabad 
aloes  is  very  rich  in  aloin,  yielding  20  per  cent., 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  isobarbaloin.  Socotrine 
aloes  does  not  contain  more  than  4  per 
cent,  of  aloin,  almost  wholly  barbaloin  with  a 
very  little  isobarbaloin.  Since  barbaloin  is 
found  in  almost  all  varieties,  the  significance  of 
the  prefix  "  barb "  is  misleading.  The  only 
aloes  in  which  it  does  not  occur  is  that  of  Natal. 

Tschirch  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Pharmaceutical 
Society  (viii.,  1898,  Heft  6)  an  important  com- 
munication, in  which  he  showed  that  emodin, 
CisHioOe,  or  trioxymethylanthraquinone,  is  the 
purgative  principle  of  the  aloins.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  emodin  in  orange-red  crys- 
tals which  melt  at  216°  C.  Emodin  was  found 
in  the  aloins  obtained  from  Cape,  Barbados, 
and  Socotrine  Aloes;  it  is  extracted  by  treating 
barbaloin  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the 
emodin.  Tschirch  found  that  if  a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  aloes  be  deprived  of  its  resin  and  aloin, 
an  additional  quantity  of  emodin  could  be 
obtained  by  boiling  the  liquid  extract  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  thus  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  emodin  may  be  produced  through  hy- 
drolysis. He  also  showed  that  emodin  could  be 
obtained  from  purgative  drugs  of  the  same 
class  as  aloes:  rhubarb,  rumex,  frangula,  cas- 
cara,  senna,  rhamnus  catharticus,  morinda  bark, 
and  parmelia.   (See  Emodin,  Part  II.) 

Aloes  yields  its  active  matter  to  cold  water, 
and  when  good  is  almost  wholly  dissolved  by 
boiling  water;  but  the  inert  portion,  or 
apotheme  of  Berzelius,  is  deposited  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  rectified 
or  diluted.  Long  boiling  impairs  its  purgative 
properties  by  oxidizing  the  aloin  and  rendering 
it  insoluble.  The  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and 
soap  alter  in  some  measure  its  chemical  nature, 
and  render  it  of  easier  solution.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, swelling  up  and  decrepitating  when  it 
burns,  and  giving  out  a  thick  smoke  which  has 
the  odor  of  the  drug. 


Those  substances  only  are  incompatible  with 
aloes  which  alter  or  precipitate  the  soluble 
matter,  as  the  insoluble  portion  is  without  action 
upon  the  system.  Among  these  is  the  infusion 
of  galls,  which  we  have  found,  probably  through 
its  tannic  acid,  to  afford  a  copious  precipitate 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  aloes.  It  is  said 
that  such  a  mixture  will  keep  a  long  time,  even 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  without  mouldi- 
ness  or  putrescence,  though  it  becomes  ropy. 

Uses. — Aloes  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and 
Celsus,  the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  two 
kinds.  The  varieties  are  similar  in  their  mode 
of  action.  They  are  all  cathartic,  operating 
very  slowly  but  certainly,  and  having  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  the  large  intestine,  and  especially 
its  pelvic  portion.  Their  action,  moreover, 
appears  to  be  directed  rather  to  the  muscular 
coat  than  to  the  exhalant  vessels,  and  the  dis- 
charges which  they  produce  are,  therefore,  sel- 
dom very  thin  or  aqueous.  In  a  full  dose  they 
quicken  the  circulation,  and  produce  general 
warmth.  When  frequently  repeated,  they  are 
apt  to  irritate  the  rectum.  Aloes  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  the  uterine  system.  Its  emmen- 
agogue  effect,  which  is  often  very  considerable, 
is  generally  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  exten- 
sion of  irritation  from  the  rectum  to  the  uterus, 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  medicine 
should  not  act  specifically  upon  this  organ,  and 
its  influence  in  promoting  menstruation  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  cases  in  which  its  action  upon 
the  neighboring  intestines  is  most  conspicuous. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  this  cathartic  is, 
that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  administered, 
beyond  the  medium  dose,  is  not  attended  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  effect.  Its  tendency 
to  irritate  the  rectum  may  be  obviated,  in  some 
measure,  by  combining  with  it  soap  or  an  alka- 
line carbonate;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  this  modification  of  its 
operation  is  the  result  of  increased  solubility, 
for  aloes  given  in  a  liquid  state  produces  the 
same  effect  as  when  taken  in  pill  or  powder, 
except  that  it  acts  somewhat  more  speedily. 
Besides,  when  externally  applied  to  a  blistered 
surface,  it  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  internally  administered,  thus  proving 
that  its  peculiarities  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  particular  form  in  which  it  may  be  given, 
but  on  specific  tendencies  to  particular  parts. 
(Gerhard,  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  x. 
155.)  With  its  other  powers,  aloes  combines  the 
property  of  slightly  stimulating  the  stomach. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  minute  doses,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  habitual  costiveness  attended  with 
torpor  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  secretion,  and 
certainly  acts  sometimes  very  happily  in  jaun- 
dice, producing  bilious  stools  even  after  calomel 
has  failed.  From  its  special  direction  to  the 
rectum,  it  has  been  found  peculiarly  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  ascarides,  and  is  prescribed  for 
hemorrhoids  without  inflammation.  In  amenor- 
rhea it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  employed 
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than  any  other  remedy,  entering  into  almost 
all  the  numerous  empirical  preparations  habit- 
ually resorted  to  by  women  in  that  complaint. 
It  is  much  used  in  regular  practice,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  more  irritating  cathar- 
tics, in  order  to  regulate  their  liability  to  exces- 
sive action.  In  amenorrhoea  it  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  efficacious  when  given,  in  the  form 
of  enema,  about  the  period  when  the  menses 
should  appear.  Aloes  is  unsuitable,  unless 
modified  by  combination,  to  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  diseases. 

Dose  (medium),  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.),  but 
as  a  laxative  it  will  often  operate  in  the  quan- 
tity of  two  to  three  grains  (0.13  to  0.20  Gm.), 
and  when  a  decided  impression  is  required,  the 
dose  may  be  augmented  to  twenty  grains  (1.3 
Gm.).  In  consequence  of  its  excessively  bitter 
and  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  it  is  most  con- 
veniently administered  in  pills. 

Off.  Prep. — Aloe  Purificata.  U.  8.;  Extractum 
Aloe,  V.  8.  {Br.);  Extractum  Colocynthidis 
Compositum,  U.  8.  (from  purified  aloes),  Br.; 
PilulfE  Aloes,  U.  8.  (from  purified  aloes)  ; 
Pilula  Aloes  Barbadensis,  Br.;  Pilula  Aloes  et 
Asafoetidee,  Br.;  Pilulse  Aloes  et  Ferri,  U.  8. 
(from  purified  aloes)  (Br.);  Pilulse  Aloes  et 
Matisehes,  V.  S.  (from  purified  aloes)  ;  Pilulte 
Aloes  ct  Myrrhs,  U.  S.  (from  purified  aloes) 
(Br.)  •  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrina1,  Br. ;  Pilula  Cam- 
bogiae  Composita,  Br. ;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Com- 
posita,  Br.;  Pilulas  Rhei  Composita1,  U.  8.  (from 
purified  aloes)  (Br.);  Tinctura  Aloes,  U.  8. 
(from  purified  aloes),  Br.;  Tinctura  Aloes  et 
Myrrhffi,  U.  8.  (from  purified  aloes)  ;  Tinctura 
Benzoini  Composita,  U.  8.  (from  purified  aloes), 
Br. 

ALOINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ALOIN 

( al-o-I'num ) 

"A  neutral  principle  obtained  from  Aloes, 
varying  more  or  less  in  chemical  composition 
and  physical  properties  according  to  the  source 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  Chiefly  prepared 
from  Curasao  Aloes."  U.  S.  "Aloin  is  extracted 
from  Barbados  or  Socotrine  Aloes  by  solvents 
and  purified  by  recrystallization.  The  products 
from  the  different  varieties  of  Aloes  possess 
similar  properties.  The  Aloin  extracted  from 
Barbados  Aloes  has  the  formula  Ci6Hi607,3H2 
0."  Br. 

Although  aloin  has  been  used  for  many  years, 
it  was  not  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  until 
the  revision  of  1890. 

Preparation. — Aloin  may  be  prepared  by  W. 
A.  Tilden's  process  as  follows:  1  part  of  aloes 
is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  resin- 
ous matter,  evaporated  to  about  2  parts,  and 
set  aside  two  weeks  for  crystals  to  form;  the 
liquid  portion  is  poured  off,  the  crystals  pressed, 
and  the  adherent  resinous  matter  separated  by 
shaking  with  acetic  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
resin.    This  process  answers  fairly  well  for 


obtaining  aloin  from  Barbados  or  Curasao 
aloes.  Aloin  from  Socotrine  aloes  is  best 
obtained  by  digesting  the  aloes  in  3  parts  of 
alcohol  for  24  hours,  then  transferring  to  a 
water  bath,  and  boiling  for  2  hours.  After  cool- 
ing, the  liquid  is  filtered  and  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. The  crystals  are  washed  with  a  little 
alcohol  and  dried.  The  yield  is  about  10  per 
cent.  (H.  C.  Plenge,  A.  J.  P.,  1884,  p.  507.) 
Schafer  obtains  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  crys- 
tallized aloin  from  commercial  aloes  by  the  fol- 
lowing process :  50  Gm.  of  aloes  dissolved  in 
300  Cc.  of  hot  water  are  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  after  stand- 
ing (for  the  resins  to  separate),  is  decanted, 
mixed  with  50  Cc.  of  20  per  cent,  ammonia 
water,  followed  by  a  solution  of  15  Gm.  of 
calcium  chloride  in  30  Cc.  of  water.  The  liquid 
is  agitated  and  the  aloin-calcium  compound 
which  separates  is  collected,  drained,  and  mixed 
in  a  mortar  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  mixture  of  aloin  and  calcium  chloride 
is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  cooled 
by  means  of  ice;  the  aloin  crystallizes.  (P.  J., 
1897,  p.  287.)  The  yield  of  aloin  from  Curacao 
aloes  varies  from  5  to  30  per  cent. 

Aloin  is  officially  described  as  in  "  a  micro- 
crystalline  powder  or  minute  acicular  crystals, 
lemon-yellow  to  dark  yellow  in  color,  possessing 
a  slight  odor  of  aloes  and  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  It  is  slightly  hygroscopic,  the  air-dried 
powder  yielding  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Aloin  from 
Curasao  Aloes  is  soluble  in  about  65  parts 
of  water,  10.75  parts  of  alcohol,  664  parts  of 
ether,  4260  parts  of  chloroform,  3120  parts  of 
benzene,  1475  parts  of  petroleum  benzin,  and 
21  parts  of  acetone,  at  25°  C.  (  77°  F.).  The 
melting  point  of  Aloin  from  Curasao  Aloes 
which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  is 
about  147°  C.  (296.6°  F.).  When  ignited,  it 
is  consumed  without  leaving  a  residue.  Aloin 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
which  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  turns  brown 
on  standing,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
Ammonia  water  and  alkali-solutions  dissolve 
Aloin,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  soon  turning 
red  and  exhibiting  a  greenish-red  fluorescence. 
Nitric  Acid  dissolves  Aloin  from  Curacao  Aloes, 
forming  a  cherry-red  solution  (distinction  from 
Nataloin,  Socaloin,  and  Capaloin).  Aloin  when 
added  to  alkaline  solutions  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed, but  if  mixed  with  acid  solutions  decom- 
position is  slower.  Aloin  added  in  minute 
quantity  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms 
a  yellowish-red  solution  which,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate, 
changes  to  an  olive-green,  then  to  a  dark  green, 
and  finally,  on  standing,  to  a  blue.  If  a.  large 
amount  of  potassium  dichromate  be  used,  the 
yellowish-red  solution  first  turns  purple,  then 
brown,  and  finally  green.  Bromine  water  added 
to  the  aqueous  solution  of  Aloin  produces  a 
pink  color.  Gold  chloride  T.S.,  when  added  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  Aloin,  turns  it  carmine- 
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red,  changing  later  to  violet.  A  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  T.  S.  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Aloin  produces  a  brownish-green  color.  If  to 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  Aloin  obtained 
from  Curasao  Aloes,  1  drop  of  copper  sulphate 
T.S.  be  added,  a  bright  yellow  color  will  be  pro- 
duced; upon  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  liquid 
will  acquire  a  red  color,  and  upon  the  further 
addition  of  a  little  alcohol  the  color  will  be 
changed  to  violet  (distinction  from  Nataloin  and 
Capaloin).  On  shaking  1  Gm.  of  Aloin  with 
10  Cc.  of  benzene  for  one  minute  and  filtering, 
the  filtrate  should  not  impart  more  than  a  faint 
pink  color  to  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia  water 
(5  percent.),  when  shaken  with  it  (limit  of 
emodin)."  U.  S.  Aloin  of  commerce  is  fre- 
quently contaminated  with  resin  from  aloes, 
indicating  want  of  care  in  manufacturing. 
According  to  Serre  (D.  C,  1895,  8),  this  may 
be  detected  by  finely  powdering  1  grain  of  the 
sample,  shaking  it  in  a  test  tube  with  20  Cc. 
of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  one  minute. 
The  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear.  See 
also  paper  by  C.  H.  LaWall  (Proc.  Perm. 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1895,  92). 

Uses. — Socaloin  and  barbaloin  are  active  pur- 
gatives in  doses  of  2  to  4  grains.  Barbaloin  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  more  powerful,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Hans  Moyer  (A.  E. 
P.P.,  xxviii.),  when  given  hypodermically  in  the 
dose  of  four-fifths  of  a  grain  (0.05  Gm.),  it 
produces  repeated  moderate  purging  in  from 
seven  to  twenty-two  hours.  Moyer  found  that 
Natal  aloin,  though  acting  energetically  upon 
dogs,  usually  fails  to  affect  the  alvine  discharges 
in  man,  except  when  the  person  has  for  some 
days  been  fed  exclusively  upon  animal  food. 
In  combination  with  belladonna  and  strychnine, 
as  in  the  official  compound  laxative  pill, 
aloin  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  pleas- 
antly acting  laxatives  that  we  have.  Fron- 
miiller  (L.  M.  B.,  1879,  p.  70 )_  affirms  that 
alohi  dissolved  in  25  times  its  weight  of  water 
acts  as  an  efficient  though  slow  purgative,  when 
given  hypodermically,  without  causing  any  local 
irritation ;  Moyer  found  that  f ormamide  is  an 
apt  vehicle  for  the  hypodermic  use  of  barbaloin ; 
in  making  it,  the  solution  may  be  warmed,  but 
not  heated,  for  fear  of  producing  ammonia. 

Lose,  as  a  laxative,  one-fourth  grain  (0.016 
Gm.) ;  as  a  purgative,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulee  Laxativce  Composite,  U.  8. 

ALT  11 /HA.  U.  S. 

ALTH/EA  [Marshmallow] 

(Sl-thse'a) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Althcea  officinalis  Linne 

(Fam.  Malvacece),  collected  from  plants  of  the 

second   year's   growth,   and   deprived   of  the 

periderm."  U.  S. 

Radix  Hibisci.  Radix  Bismalvce :  Wymote,  White 
Mallow,  Mortification  root ;  Racine  de  Guimauve, 
(Juimauve  Fr. :  Radix  Althaea?,  P.  G. ;  Altheewiirzel. 
Althee,  Eib'ischwurzel ;  Eibisch.  O. :  Altea,  Malva- 
yischio,  It. ;  Altea,  Raiz  de  Malvavisco,  Sp. 


Althcea  officinalis,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  770; 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  552,  t.  198— Althaea 
is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  perpendicular 
branching  root  and  erect  woolly  stems,  from 
two  to  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  branched  and 
leafy  towards  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, petiolate,  nearly  cordate  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  oblong-ovate  and  obscurely 
three-lobed  above,  somewhat  angular,  irregu- 
larly serrate,  pointed,  and  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  soft  down.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
and  axillary,  with  short  peduncles,  each  bearing 
one,  two,  or  three  flowers.  The  corolla  has  five 
spreading,  obcordate  petals,  of  a  pale  purplish 
color.  The  fruit  consists  of  numerous  capsules 
united  in  a  compact  circular  form,  each  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  The  plant  grows  through- 
out Europe,  inhabiting  salt  marshes,  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  other  moist  places.  It  is  found 
also  in  this  country  on  the  borders  of  salt 
marshes.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  medicinal  use, 
particularly  in  Germany,  where,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nuremberg  and  Schweinfurt,  about 
15  tons  are  harvested  annually.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  in  mucilage.  The  flowers,  leaves, 
and  root  are  mucilaginous,  and  were  formerly 
official;  but  only  the  last  is  employed  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  country. 

The  roots  should  be  collected  in  autumn  from 
plants  at  least  two  years  old.  They  are  usually 
prepared  for  the  market  by  removing  the  epider- 
mis; commerce  is  supplied  from  Europe. 

Properties. — Althaea  occurs  "  slenderly  taper- 
ing, 15  to  30  Cm.  long,  rarely  exceeding  20  Mm. 
in  diameter;  externally  whitish,  traversed  longi- 
tudinally by  several  broad,  shallow  furrows, 
and  covered  with  loosened  bast  fibres;  fracture 
of  bark  fibrous,  of  wood  short  and  granular; 
internally  yellowish-white;  odor  faint;  taste 
sweetish,  mucilaginous.  The  powder  contains 
rosette-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  about 
0.025  Mm.  in  diameter,  and  ellipsoidal  starch 
grains  from  0.010  to  0.020  Mm.  in  diameter." 
U.  S.  Sections  of  the  root  assume  a  bright 
yellow  tint  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  them. 
The  plump  and  but  slightly  fibrous  pieces  of  the 
root  are  to  be  preferred.  The  woody  part,  on 
examination  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  scalariform  or  pitted  vessels,  and  a 
few  ligneous  cells  embedded  in  a  loose  paren- 
chymatous tissue.  The  bark  is  composed  of 
numerous  branched  liber  cells,  in  bundles  of  3 
to  30  fibres  separated  by  parenchymatous  tis- 
sue. The  abundant  mucilage  is  situated  chiefly 
in  the  parenchymatous  cells,  and  can  be  seen 
to  be  in  layers  when  alcohol  is  added.  It,  with 
starch  and  saccharine  matter,  is  taken  out  by 
boiling  water.  The  mucilage,  without  the 
starch,  is  extracted  by  cold  water,  which  thus 
becomes  ropy.  Marshmallow  is  said  to  become 
somewhat  acid  by  decoction.  Pieces  should  be 
rejected  which  are  woody,  discolored,  mouldy, 
of  a  sour  or  musty  smell,  or  of  a  sourish  taste. 
A  principle  was  discovered  in  the  root  by  Bacon, 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  identical  with 
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asparagin,  C4H8N2O3  -f-  H2O.  Boutron-Char- 
land  and  Pelouze  found  it  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  organic  principles  which  are  convertible 
by  strong  acids,  and  oilier  agencies,  into  ammo- 
pa  and  organic  acids,  and  which  are  designated 
by  the  termination  amide,  being  compounds  of 
acid  radicals  with  the  group  NHa  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. When  such  an  amide  is  acted  upon  by 
acids,  it  is  decomposed,  the  acid  radical  taking 
OH  to  form  the  free  acid  and  the  amide  group 
taking  H  to  form  ammonia.  Thus  asparagin, 
which  in  this  view  should  be  called  asparamide, 
is  converted  into  ammonia  and  aspartic  acid, 
C4H7NO4,  and  one  molecule  of  the  resulting 
ammonium  aspartate  corresponds  with  one  mole- 
cule of  aspararnide  and  one  of  water.  (•/.  P.  C, 
xix.  208.)  Asparagin,  being  now  recognized  as 
a  derivative  of  succinic  acid,  is  called  amido- 
succinamide,  and  the  aspartic  acid  is  called 
amido-succinic  acid.  It  is  found  in  various 
other  plants  besides  the  marshmallow,  as  in  the 
shoots  of  asparagus,  in  vetches  grown  in  the 
dark,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  potato,  and  in 
the  roots  of  the  comfrey  and  licorice  plant. 
According  to  Pira,  asparagin  has  acid  proper- 
ties. It  has  no  therapeutic  value.  Betaine 
(trimethyl-glvcocoll)  has  been  obtained  from 
althaea  by  Orlow.    (Ph.  Z.  R.,  1S9S.) 

The  roots  of  other  Malvaceae  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  that  of  marshmallow,  without 
disadvantage,  as  they  possess  similar  properties. 
Among  these  are  Althcca  rosea,  Cav.,  or  holly- 
hock, and  Malva  Alcca,  L.  The  dark  purple 
flowers  of  a  variety  of  A.  rosea  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalies.  A  strong 
infusion  of  these  flowers  imparts  to  slips  of 
white  filtering  paper  a  permanent  purplish-blue 
color,  which  is  reddened  by  acids,  and  rendered 
bluish  green  by  alkalies. 

Uses. — The  virtues  of  marshmallow  are 
exclusively  those  of  a  demulcent.  The  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  much  used  in  Europe  in  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. A  syrup  of  althaea  is  official  in  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeias  of  1S80  and  1890, 
see  U.  S.  D.  18th  edition,  p.  1327.  Owing  to 
its  tendency  to  ferment  rapidly  it  was  not 
retained  in  "the  U.  S.  P.  (Sth  Rev.).  The  roots 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
boiled  and  bruised,  are  sometimes  employed  as 
a  poultice.  In  France  the  powdered  root  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  pills  and  elec- 
tuaries. It  enters,  as  an  ingredient,  into  one 
mass  and  two  pills  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Off.  Prep.— Massa  Hydrargyri,  V.  8.;  Pilulse 
Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  8.;  Pilulae  Phosphori,  U.  8. 

ALUMEN.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ALUM  [Potassium  Alum,  Aluminum  and 
Potassium  Sulphate] 

(a-lii'mon) 
A1K(S04)2+  12H20  =  471.02 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Aluminum  and  Potassium  Sulphate." 


U.  S.  "Aluminium  and  potassium  sulphate 
(Potassium  Alum),  Al2(S04)3,K2S04,24H20, 
or  aluminium  and  ammonium  sulphate  (Am- 
monium Alum),  Al2(S04)3,(NH4)2S04,24H20, 
produced  by  the  combination  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate with  potassium  sulphate  or  with  am- 
monium sulphate."  Br. 

Aluminii  et  Potassii  Sulphas.  U.  S.  1870,  Potassa 
Alum  ;  Sulphas  Aluininico-potassicus  ;  Alun  de  potasse, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Alun,  Sulfate  d'Alumine  et  de  Potasse,  Fr.  ; 
Alumen,  P.  G. ;  Alaun.  Kalialaun,  O. ;  Solfato  di  al- 
lumino  e  di  potasslo,  Allume,  It. ;  Sulfato  aluminico- 
potasico,  Alumbre,  Sp. 

Aluminii  et  Ammonii  Sulphas.  Sulphas  Aluminico- 
Ammonieus ;  Alun  ammonlacal,  Fr.;  Ammoniak- 
Alaun,  O. 

The  name  alum  has  been  applied  indifferently 
to  two  salts,  one  consisting  of  aluminum  tri- 
sulphate  combined  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
the  other  of  the  same  salt  of  aluminum  com- 
bined with  potassium  sulphate,  and  distin- 
guished as  ammonium  alum  and  potassium  alum. 
The  former  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  but 
has  been  replaced  by  potassium  alum.  Am- 
monium alum  is  still  retained  with  potassium 
alum  under  the  title  Alumen  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Alum  (Aluminum  and  Potassium  Sul- 
phate. U.  S.  8th  Rev). — Potassium  alum  is 
manufactured  occasionally  from  earths  which 
contain  it  ready  formed,  but  most  generally 
from  minerals  which,  from  the  fact  of  their 
containing  most  or  all  of  its  constituents,  are 
called  alum  ores.  The  principal  alum  ores  are 
the  alum  stone,  which  is  a  native  mixture  of 
aluminum  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate, 
found  in  large  quantities  at  Tolfa  and  Piorn- 
bino  in  Italy;  certain  natural  mixtures  of  iron 
disulphide  with  alumina,  silica,  and  bituminous 
matter,  called  aluminous  schist  or  alum  slate; 
bauxite,  a  native  aluminum  hydroxide,  and 
cryolite.    (See  Sodii  Carbonas.) 

At  the  Solfatara,  and  other  places  in 
Southern  Italy,  alum  was  formerly  extracted 
from  earths  containing  it  ready  formed.  The 
ground  being  of  volcanic  origin,  and  having 
a  temperature  of  about  104°  F.  an  efflorescence 
of  pure  alum  formed  upon  its  surface.  This 
was  collected  and  lixiviated,  and  the  solution 
crystallized  by  slow  evaporation  in  leaden  ves- 
sels sunk  in  the  ground.  The  alum  stone  is 
manufactured  into  alum  by  calcination,  and  sub- 
sequent exposure  to  the  air  for  three  months, 
the  mineral  being  frequently  sprinkled  with 
water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  a 
soft  mass.  This  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution 
obtained  crystallized  by  evaporation.  The 
alum  stone  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
alum  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide.  The  latter,  by  the  calcina- 
tion, loses  its  water,  and  becomes  incapable  of 
remaining  united  with  the  alum  of  the  mineral, 
which  is  consequently  set  free.  Alum  of  the 
greatest  purity  is  obtained  from  this  kind  of 
ore. 

Alum  slate,  when  compact,  is  first  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  month.  It  is  then  stratified 
with  wood,  which  is  set  on  fire.    The  combus- 
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tion  which  ensues  is  slow  and  protracted.  The 
sulphur  is  in  part  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  alumina;  and  the  alumi- 
num sulphate  thus  formed  generates  a  portion 
of  alum  with  the  potassium  hydroxide  derived 
from  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  The  iron,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  ses- 
quioxide,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble.  The  mat- 
ter is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  crystallized 
into  alum  by  evaporation.  The  mother  waters, 
containing  aluminum  sulphate,  are  then  drawn 
off,  and  made  to  yield  a  further  portion  of 
alum  by  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  or 
potassium  chloride,  the  latter  being  obtained 
from  the  soap  boilers,  or  from  native  potassium 
chloride  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits.  When  alum 
slate  is  easily  disintegrated,  it  is  not  calcined, 
but  merely  placed  in  heaps  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  iron  disulphide 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  fer- 
rous sulphate,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface 
of  the  heap.  Part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
unites  with  the  alumina,  so  that,  after  the  chemi- 
cal changes  are  completed,  the  heap  contains 
both  ferrous  sulphate  and  aluminum  sulphate. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  the  matter  is  lixi- 
viated, and  the  solution  of  the  two  sulphates 
produced  is  concentrated  to  the  proper  degree 
in  leaden  boilers.  The  ferrous  sulphate  crys- 
tallizes, while  the  aluminum  sulphate,  being 
of  a  more  soluble  nature,  remains  in  the  mother 
waters. 

These  are  drawn  off,  and  treated  with  potas- 
sium sulphate  in  powder,  heat  being  at  the  same 
time  applied.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
that  the  alum  may  crystallize.  The  crystals  are 
then  separated  from  the  solution,  and  purified  by 
a  second  solution  and  crystallization.  They  are 
next  treated  with  water  just  sufficient  to  dissolve 
them  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and  the  satu- 
rated solution  is  run  into  casks  or  tubs  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  set 
up  again.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days 
the  alum  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
from  which  the  mother  liquor  is  let  off.  The 
vessel  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  salt,  hav- 
ing been  broken  up,  is  packed  in  barrels  for 
sale.  This  process  for  forming  the  alum  in 
large  masses  is  called  rocking. 

Alum  is  largely  manufactured  by  the  direct 
comoination  of  its  constituents.  With  this 
view,  clays  are  selected  as  free  from  iron  and 
calcium  carbonate  as  possible,  and  calcined  to 
sesquioxidize  the  iron  and  render  them  more 
easily  pulverizable ;  after  which  they  are  dis- 
solved, by  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  weak  sul- 
phuric acid.  Advantage  -  has  been  found  in 
mixing  the  clay,  previous  to  calcination,  with 
powdered  charcoal,  coke,  or  other  carbonaceous 
matter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  six 
of  the  clay,  and  then  applying  heat  by  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace  until  all  the  carbon  is 
consumed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  alumina  is 
thus  rendered  more  soluble  in  the  acid.  (P.  J., 
Dec.  1857,  p.  328.)  The  aluminum  sulphate, 
thus  generated,  is  next  crystallized  into  alum 


by  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  in  the 
usual  manner.  Alum  is  made  in  this  way  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Boghead  cannel  coal,  which 
occurs  near  Edinburgh.  These  ashes,  which 
form  the  residue  of  the  combustion  of  the  coke 
derived  from  the  coal  used  for  making  gas,  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina  in  a 
state  readily  soluble  in  acids.  For  an  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  alum  in  India,  see  C. 
D.,  1892,  636.  Bauxite,  a  hydrated  oxide  of 
aluminum,  containing  from  56  to  60  per  cent, 
of  aluminum  oxide,  has  within  recent  years 
become  one  of  the  most  important  raw  materials 
for  the  alum  manufacture.  It  is  found  in  very 
rich  deposits  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Cry- 
olite, a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum, 
also  serves  as  a  source  of  supply,  the  aluminum 
hydroxide  being  produced  as  an  intermediate 
product. 

The  elements  rubidium  and  caesium  are  found 
in  lepidolite,  and,  as  much  of  the  alum  in  con- 
tinental Europe  is  made  from  this  mineral, 
Salzer  found  samples  of  commercial  potassium 
alum  which  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rubidium  alum;  this  contaminated  potassium 
alum  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  alum. 
(A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  217.) 

The  production  of  crystallized  alum  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  in  recent  years, 
while  that  of  aluminum  sulphate  (so-called  con- 
centrated alum),  containing  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  has  steadily 
increased.  In  1902  the  production  of  alum  was 
8,539  tons,  valued  at  $299,500,  and  in  1903, 
7,574  tons,  valued  at  $210,910. 

Alumbk,  Br.  Aluaiinii  et  Ammonii  Sul- 
phas. Aluminium  and  Ammonium  Sulphate, 
Ammonia  alum. — Besides  the  potassium  alum, 
which  is  now  the  only  U.  S.  official  variety  of 
this  salt,  there  are  several  others,  in  which 
the  potassium  is  replaced  by  some  other  base, 
as,  for  example,  ammonium  or  sodium.  Of 
these,  ammonium  alum,  or  aluminum  and  am- 
monium sulphate,  was  introduced  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  at  the  revision  of  1860;  and  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  and  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia it  was  adopted  under  the  name  of  alumen. 
It  is  made  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate  to 
the  solution  of  aluminum  sulphate.  This  kind 
of  alum  came  into  very  general  use,  owing  to 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  ammonia,  obtained 
in  the  process  for  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or 
derived  from  the  liquor  of  gas  works.  Ammo- 
nium almn  was  extensively  manufactured  by 
Powers  &  Weightman  of  Philadelphia.  Scotch 
alum,  made  near  Paisley,  generally  contains 
both  potassium  and  ammonium.  Ammonium 
alum  resembles  potassium  alum  so  exactly  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  simple  inspection; 
and  in  composition  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  potassium  salt.  It  may  be  distinguished 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  calcining  heat,  after 
which  alumina  will  be  the  sole  residue;  or  by 
rubbing  it  with  potassium  hydroxide  or  lime  and 
a  little  water,  when  the  odor  of  ammonia  will 
be  perceived. 
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Properties. — Alum,  as  usually  seen,  is  offi- 
cially described  as  in  "  large,  colorless,  octa- 
hedral crystals,  sometimes  modified  by  cubes, 
or  in  crystalline  fragments;  without  odor,  but 
having  a  sweetish  and  strongly  astringent  taste. 
Soluble  in  9  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  in  0.3  part  of  boiling  water;  it  is  also  freely 
soluble  in  warm  glycerin,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. When  gradually  heated,  it  loses  water;  at 
92°  C.  (197.6°  F.)  it  fuses,  and  if  the  heat  be 
gradually  increased  to  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  it 
loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization  (45.55 
percent,  of  its  weight),  leaving  a  voluminous, 
white  residue  (see  Alumen  Exsiccatum) .  An 
aqueous  solution  of  Alum  has  an  acid  reaction 
upon  blue  litmus  paper.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  affords,  with  ammonia  water,  a  white, 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  almost  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia;  with  barium  chloride 
T.S.,.  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  a  saturated  solution  of 
Alum  is  shaken  with  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.,  it 
produces,  within  half  an  hour,  a  white,  crys- 
talline precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
Alum  affords,  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  and 
this  alkaline  solution  should  not  evolve  the  odor 
of  ammonia,  even  when  heated  (distinction 
from,  and  absence  of,  ammonium  alum).  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  should 
not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  (The  sub- 
sequent addition  of  ammonia  water,  as  directed 
in  this  test,  should  be  omitted.)  The  addition 
of  5  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.  to 
20  Ce.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  alum  (1  in 
20)  should  not  at  once  produce  a  blue  coloration 
(limit  of  iron)."  U.  S.  "It  is  soluble  in  ten 
times  its  weight  of  cold  and  in  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  the  solution  having  an 
acid  reaction.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  glycerin, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  aluminium,  of 
potassium  or  ammonium,  and  of  sulphates. 
It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  tests  for  copper,  lead,  zinc,  calcium,  or 
sodium,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the 
tests  for  iron."  Br.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.71.  It 
reddens  litmus,  but  changes  the  blue  tinctui'es 
of  the  petals  of  plants  to  green.  When  heated  a 
little  above  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  undergoes  the 
aqueous  fusion ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued, 
it  loses  its  water,  swells  up,  becomes  a  white, 
opaque,  porous  mass,  and  is  converted  into  the 
official  exsiccated  alum.  (See  Alumen  Exsicca- 
tum.) Exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  oxy- 
gen, together  with  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
oxides,  and  the  residue  consists  of  aluminum 
oxide  and  potassium  sulphate.  When  calcined 
with  finely  divided  ehai-coal,  it  forms  a  spon- 
taneously inflammable  substance,  called  Rom- 
berg's pyrophorus.  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  sulphide,  alumina,  and  chai'coal. 

Several  varieties  of  alum  are  known  in 
commerce.    Roche  alum,  so  called  from  its  hav- 


ing come  originally  from  Rocca,  in  Syria,  is  a 
sort  which  occurs  in  fragments  about  the  size 
of  an  almond,  and  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which 
is  given  to  it,  according  to  Pereira,  by  bole  or 
rose-pink.  Roman  alum,  which  is  the  purest 
variety  found  in  commerce,  also  occurs  in  small 
fragments,  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  pow- 
der, resembling  ochre,  which  is  put  on  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
powder  contains  iron,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  Roman  alum  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
from  the  fact  that  the  crystals  are  deposited 
from  a  solution  always  containing  an  excess  of 
alumina,  which  decomposes  any  iron  salt  that 
may  be  present.  This  crystalline  fomi  of  alum 
is,  therefore,  an  index  of  its  freedom  from 
much  contamination  with  iron. 

All  the  alums  of  commerce  contain  more  or 
less  ferrous  sulphate,  varying  from  five  to 
seven  parts  in  the  thousand.  The  iron  is  readily 
detected  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected 
aliun  a  few  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
which  will  cause  a  greenish-blue  tint,  if  iron 
be  present.  It  may  be  detected  also  by  pre- 
cipitating the  alumina  as  a  subsulphate  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  afterwards 
adding  the  alkali  in  excess.  This  will  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate,  with  the  exception  of  any 
iron,  which  will  be  left  in  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide.  The  proportion  of  iron  usually  present, 
though  small,  is  injurious  when  the  salt  is  used 
in  dyeing.  Alum  may,  however,  be  purified, 
either  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  and  stirring  the  solution  as  it 
cools,  or  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystalli- 
zations. 

Incompatibles.— Alum  is  incompatible  with 
the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime  and  lime 
water,  magnesium  oxide  and  carbonate,  potas- 
sium tartrate,  and  lead  acetate. 

Composition. — Alum  was  regarded  as  an 
aluminum  sulphate,  until  it  was  proved  by  Des- 
croizilles,  Vauquelin,  and  Chaptal  to  contain 
also  potassium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  or 
both  these  salts.  When  its  second  base  is  potas- 
sium, it  consists  of  one  molecule  of  aluminum 
sulphate  339.85,  one  of  potassium  sulphate 
173.07,  and  twenty-four  of  water  429.12  = 
942.04,  but  one  half  of  this  molecule  of  alum  is 
now  more  often  written,  making  its  molecular 
weight  471.02  for  the  formula  A1K(S04)2  + 
I2H2O.  In  the  ammonium  alum,  the  molecule 
of  potassium  sulphate  is  replaced  by  one  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  Alumina  is  classed  as  an 
earth,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  am- 
monium alum  to  a  strong  calcining  heat.  It  con- 
sists of  two  atoms  of  the  metal  aluminum  53.8, 
and  three  of  oxygen  47.64=101.44.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  sesquioxide.  The  existence  of  this  metal 
was  rendered  probable  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  1808 ; 
but  it  was  not  fairly  obtained  until  1828,  when 
Wohler  procured  it  in  an  impure  state,  in 
globules  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  by  the  action 
of  potassium  on  aluminum  chloride.  In  1854, 
Deville  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pure  metal 
in  ingots  by  decomposing  the  same  chloride  with 
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sodium.  The  process  of  Deville  remained  the 
only  practical  process  for  its  manufacture  until 
1886,  when  the  Messrs.  Cowles  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction  of 
corundum,  the  native  oxide,  by  charcoal  with 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  electric  current  from  a 
Brush  dynamo-electric  machine,  using  large  car- 
bon electrodes.  They  manufactured  the  pure 
aluminum  and  the  alloys  of  copper  known  as 
aluminum  bronzes.  This  process  in  turn  has 
been  practically  displaced  by  the  Hall  process, 
as  operated  by  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
pany at  Niagara  Falls  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
to  electrolyze  pure  alumina  dissolved  in  a  bath 
of  melted  cryolite.  The  cryolite  (a  double 
fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum)  is  contin- 
uously regenerated,  so  that  by  feeding  in  the 
pure  alumina  the  process  can  be  made  con- 
tinuous. A  German  process,  that  of  Graetzel, 
for  electrolyzing  the  fused  chloride,  is  also  in 
successful  use. 

Aluminum  is  silver-white,  sonorous,  unalter- 
able in  the  air,  and  lighter  than  glass,  having 
only  the  sp.  gr.  2.56.  Its  fusing  point  is  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  silver.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  nor  tar- 
nished by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Its  pi-oper  sol- 
vent is  hydrochloric  acid.  After  silver,  gold, 
and  platinum,  it  is  the  least  alterable  of  the 
metals. 

The  world's  production  of  aluminum  in  1903 
was  8,252  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  3,402  tons,  which  was  valued 
at  $2,325,000. 

Uses. — Alum  is  a  powerful  astringent,  with 
very  decided  irritant  qualities,  owing  to  which, 
when  taken  internally  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  is 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  may  even  cause  fatal 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  passive  relaxations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  skin,  hemorrhages,  serous  diar- 
rhoea, colliquative  sweats,  etc.,  but  is  not  much 
used  internally,  except  in  colica  pictonum.  The 
latter  employment  of  it  was  introduced  by 
Grashuis,  a  Dutch  physician,  in  1752,  was 
imitated  by  Percival  with  great  success,  and 
has  been  revived  in  recent  times  with  the 
happiest  results.  It  allays  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, relieves  flatulence,  mitigates  the  pain,  and 
opens  the  bowels  with  more  certainty  than  any 
other  medicine.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageously 
conjoined  with  opium  and  camphor.  It  is  also 
efficacious  in  nervous  colic.  Sir  James  Murray 
found  it  a  useful  remedy  in  gastrorrhoea.  He 
gave  it  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  (0.65 
to  0.78  Gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
prevent  constipation,  and  a  little  ginger  to 
obviate  flatulence.  By  C.  D.  Meigs  alum  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  in  doses  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  (3.9  Gm.),  in  pseudo-membranous 
croup  as  a  mechanical  emetic,  but  its  action  is 
not  as  certain  or  powerful  as  is  that  of  zinc 
sulphate. 

Alum  is  a  powerful  astringent  when  topically 
applied,  and  has  been  largely  used  as  such. 


In  various  anginas  it  has  been  a  favorite  remedy, 
but  on  account  of  its  destructive  influence  upon 
the  teeth  it  should  never  be  used  alone  in  gar- 
gles, but  be  applied  in  powder  or  concentrated 
solution  with  the  brush.  Bretonneau,  Vulpian, 
etc.,  strongly  recommended  it  hi  pseudo-mem- 
branous angina,  applied  by  insufflation  in  the 
case  of  children.  When  used  in  the  latter  way,  a 
drachm  of  finely  powdered  alum  may  be  placed 
in  one  end  of  a  tube,  and  then  blown  by  means 
of  the  breath  into  the  throat  of  the  child.  Alum 
coagulates  blood  very  rapidly  and  firmly,  and 
is  frequently  used  as  a  local  styptic  in  external 
hemorrhages  and  in  epistaxis  and  other  bleed- 
ings from  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  it  can 
be  applied  directly.  In  hcemoptysis  its  satu- 
rated solution  may  be  used  by  atomization.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  locally  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  made  by  coagulating  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  with  a  drachm  of  alum.  In  colica  pic- 
tonum from  20  to  30  grains  of  alum  in  molasses 
(or  thick  syrup)  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  emetic  dose  is  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls,  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  fifteen 
minutes.  An  elegant  mode  of  givhig  alum  in 
solution  is  in  the  form  of  alum  whey,  made  by 
boiling  two  drachms  of  alum  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  then  straining  to  separate  the  curd; 
the  dose  is  a  wineglassful  (60  Cc).  As  a 
collyrium,  a  solution  is  made  of  various 
strengths,  as  4,  6,  or  8  grains  to  the  fluidounce 
of  water.  A  solution  containing  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  is  a  convenient  gargle. 
In  the  treatment  of  gleet,  leucorrhoza,  ulcers, 
etc.,  solutions  of  alum  must  vary  in  strength 
according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Ricquet  of  Liege,  death 
resulted  from  about  an  ounce  of  alum  taken 
in  solution  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt.  A  sen- 
sation of  burning  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach  occurred  immediately  upon  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  poison,  followed  by  bloody  vomit- 
ing, and  death  in  the  midst  of  inexpressible 
suffering.  Upon  post  mortem  examination  there 
was  found  a  grayish-yellow  coating  covering 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus;  the  tongue  and  uvula  were, 
swollen,  and  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  kid- 
neys were  injected.  (J.  P.  C,  Oct.  1873,  p. 
333.). 

Alum  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  bread, 
with  the  view  to  increase  its  whiteness  and  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  the  flour.  If  the  quan- 
tity used  be  sufficient,  the  alum  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
Bigelow  and  Hamilton,  it  actively  checks  peptic 
digestion. 

Dose,  as  an  astringent,  five  to  twenty  grains 
(0.32  to  1.3  Gm.) ;  as  an  emetic,  one  drachm 
(3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Alumen  Exsiceatum,  U.  S.,  Br.; 
Alumini  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.;  Glycerinum  Alu- 
minis,  Br. 
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ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXSICCATED  ALUM  [Alumen  Ustum,  Dried  Alum, 
Burnt  (Burned)  Alum] 

(a-lu'men  ex-sic-ca'tum ) 
A1K(S04)2=  250.40 

"  Exsiccated  Alum  slioukl  contain  not  less 
than  99  percent,  of  pure  anhydrous  Aluminum 
and  Potassium  Sulphate."  U.  ti. 

Alun  calcine,  desse'che',  brfile,  Fr. :  Alumen  ustum, 
P.  O.;  Uebraunter  Alaun,  (iebrauuter  Kalialaun,  U.; 
Solfato  di  allumiuo  e  di  potassio  usto,  Allume  usto. 
It.;  Solt'alo  aluminico-ijotasico  aubidro,  Alumbre  cal- 
cinado,  Sp. 

*  "Alum,  in  small  pieces,  one  hundred  gram- 
mes [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains],  to  make 
fifty-five  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  411  grains]. 
Place  the  Alum  in  a  tared  shallow  porcelain 
dish  so  as  to  form  a  thin  layer,  and  heat  it  on 
a  sand-hath  until  it  liquefies.  Then  continue 
the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  be 
disengaged,  and  a  dry,  white,  porous  mass 
weighing  fifty-five  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
411  grains]  is  obtained.  When  cold,  reduce 
the  product  to  a  fine  powder,  and  preserve  it  in 
well-stoppered  bottles."   U.  S. 

"Potassium  Alum,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
100  grammes.  Heat  the  Potassium  Alum  in  a 
porcelain  dish  or  other  suitable  vessel  (ill  it 
liquefies,  then  increase  and  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  until  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  be 
disengaged,  and  the  salt  has  lost  behveen  45  and 
46  per  cent,  of  its  weight."  Br. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  obtain  the 
alum  free  from  its  water  of  crystallization, 
without  otherwise  in  the  least  decomposing  it. 
For  this  purpose  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
necessary;  and  yet  if  the  heat  be  too  great  the 
salt  itself  is  decomposed,  and  the  desired  end 
is  not  attained.  If  the  alum  employed  be  the 
potassium  alum,  the  old  indefinite  directions 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite result,  as  this  salt  will  resist  a  heat  short 
of  redness;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
ammonium  salt,  which  is  official  in  the  Br.  P. 
To  guard  against  failure  from  this  cause,  the 
Pharmacopoeias  formerly  directed  205°  C.  (400° 
F.)  as  the  highest  heat  to  be  used,  and  the  check- 
ing of  the  operation  when  nearly  all  the  water 
has  been  driven  off,  as  indicated  by  the  weight 
of  the  residue.  John  M.  Maisch  satisfac- 
torily determined  by  experiment  that,  which- 
ever alum  may  be  used,  this  temperature  is 
quite  high  enough,  and  the  direction  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  residue, 
insures  that  a  sufficient  heat  will  be  employed. 
By  the  official  process  there  is  left  belli i id 
about  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  the 
water  of  crystallization,  when  potassium  alum 
is  used. 

Properties. — Exsiccated  alum  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  white,  granular  powder,  without 
odor,  possessing  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste, 
and  attracting  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


It  is  very  slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  about 
17  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and 
quickly  soluble  in  1.4  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its 
aqueous  solution  should  respond  to  the  reactions 
and  tests  given  under  Alumen."  U.  S.  Before 
pulverization,  it  is  a  light,  white,  opaque,  porous 
mass.  During  the  exsiccation,  alum  loses  45 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  dissipated  water. 
Exsiccated  alum  resists  the  action  of  cold  water 
for  a  long  time,  showing  its  altered  aggregation. 
In  composition  it,  differs  from  crystallized  alum 
merely  in  the  absence  of  water. 

Uses — Exsiccated  alum  has  the  same  medic- 
inal properties  as  ordinary  alum,  except  that 
it  is  much  more  powerful  and  irritant.  It 
is  used  as  a  mild  eseharotic  to  destroy  exuber- 
ant granulations,  on  which  it  should  he  freely 
dusted. 

ALUMINI  HYDROXIDUM.  U.  S. 

ALUMINUM  HYDROXIDE  [Alumini  Hydras, 
Pharm.  1890] 

( a-UVmi-nl  hy-drux'i-dum ) 
A1(H03)  =  77.54 

Aluminum  Hydrate.  Hydrated  Alumina  ;  Argilla 
Pura,  s.  Hydrata;  llyd'rate  de  l'Alumine,  Fr.; 
Tbouerdehydrat,  67. 

*  "  Alum,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains] ;  Monohydrated  Sodium  Car- 
bonate, forty-three  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
226  grains]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Dissolve  each  salt  separately  in  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  64  flui- 
drachms]  of  Water,  filter  the  solutions  and 
heat  them  to  boiling.  Then  having  poured  the 
hot  solution  of  Monohydrated  Sodium  Car- 
bonate into  a  capacious  vessel,  gradually  pour  in 
the  hot  solution  of  Alum  with  constant  stirring, 
and  add  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  67 
fluidounees,  5  fluidrachms]  of  boiling  Water. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant  the 
clear  liquid,  and  pour  upon  the  precipitate  two 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fluidounees, 
5  fluidrachms]  of  hot  Water.  Again  decant, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  strainer,  and  wash 
it  with  hot  Water,  until  the  washings  produce 
not  more  than  a  faint  cloudiness  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.  Then  allow  it  to  drain,  dry  it 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  (l04° 
F.),  and  reduce  it  to  a  uniformly  fine  powder." 
U.  S. 

Properties. — It  is  "  a  white,  light,  amorphous 
powder,  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  permanent 
in  dry  air.  Insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but 
completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  also  in  potassium  hydroxide  T.S. 
When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  about  34  per- 
cent, of  its  weight."    U.  S. 

Tests. — "A  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  Aluminum 
Hydroxide  in  20  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  should  not  at  once  assume  a  blue  color  on 
the  addition  of  1  drop  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  T.S.  (limit  of  iron),  and  should  not 
give  more  than  a  faint  cloudiness  with  barium 
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chloride  T.S.  (limit  of  sulphate).  If  1  Gm.  of 
the  salt  be  boiled  with  20  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  liquid  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  on  evaporation 
should  leave  a  residue  weighing  not  more  than 
0.005  Gm.  (limit  of  alkali  salts).  A  solution  of 
the  salt  (1  in  20)  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
(The  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
as  directed  in  this  test,  should  be  omitted)." 
U.  S. 

Uses. — A  very  feebly  astringent  and  desic- 
cant  powder,  sometimes  used  externally  as  an 
application  in  haflammatory  affections  of  the 
skin.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  very 
rarely  employed  in  this  country. 

ALUMINI  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

ALUMINUM  SULPHATE 

( a-lu'mj-nl  sul'phas) 

Al2  ( S04 )  3  +  1 0H2O  =  625.93 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Aluminum  Sulphate."  U.  S. 

Sulfate  d'Alumine,  Fr.j  Aluminium  sulfuricum, 
P.  ft. ;  Aluminium  sulfat,  Schwefelsaure  Thonerde,  ft. 

A  process  was  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  for 
the  preparation  of  this  salt,  but  the  1880  Com- 
mittee of  Revision  very  properly  omitted  the 
process,  merely  giving  a  description  and  tests 
for  the  salt.  The  process  of  1870  is  as  follows : 
"  Take  of  Alum,  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  each, 
four  troyounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  a  troyounce 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains;  Water  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  sep- 
arately, each  in  six  fluidounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  pour  the  solution  of  the  Alum  gradually 
into  that  of  the  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  then 
digest  with  a  gentle  heat  until  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  ceases.  Collect  upon  a  filter  the 
precipitate  formed,  and  wash  it  with  water, 
until  the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by 
chloride  of  barium.  Next,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  Sulphuric  Acid, 
previously  diluted  with  half  a  pint  of  Water, 
and,  having  filtered  the  solution,  evaporate  it 
until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form.  Then  remove 
it  to  a  water-bath,  and  continue  the  evaporation, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  a  dry  salt  remains. 
Lastly,  preserve  this  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle." 
U.  S.  1870. 

The  sodium  of  the  carbonate  unites  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  aluminum  sulphate,  with 
the  escape  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  aluminum  in  the  form  of  an 
hydroxide,  while  the  undecomposed  ammonium 
sulphate  of  the  alum,  and  the  newly  formed 
sodium  sulphate,  remain  in  solution.  The 
aluminum  hydroxide  is  then  washed  in  order  to 
separate  any  portion  of  the  sulphates  adhering  to 
it,  the  absence  of  which  is  shown  by  the  non-ac- 
tion of  barium  chloride  on  the  washings.  It  now 
remains  to  unite  the  aluminum  hydroxide  and 


sulphuric  acid,  which  is  affected  by  heating  them 
with  water;  the  salt,  which  is  formed  in  solu- 
tion, is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  which  pre- 
cipitates it.  In  the  process  the  several  sub- 
stances are  used  in  very  nearly  saturating 
proportions.  (See  paper  on  Aluminum  Sul- 
phate by  J.  U.  Lloyd,  N.  R.,  Aug.  1879,  p. 
237.) 

Aluminum  sulphate  may  be  prepared  also  by 
the  process  of  Huria  and  Brunei,  which  con- 
sists in  exposing,  in  an  iron  cylinder,  aluminum 
and  ammonium  sulphate  (ammonium  alum), 
first  dried  to  separate  its  water  of  crystallization, 
to  a  cherry-red  heat.  Aluminum  sulphate  re- 
mains in  the  cylinder,  and  the  volatilized  pro- 
ducts are  collected  in  water.  The  chief  of 
these  is  ammonium  sulphite,  which  serves  for 
the  preparation  of  a  fresh  portion  of  alum, 
after  having  been  changed  into  the  sulphate  by 
oxidation  in  the  air.  It  is  now  also  obtained 
in  enormous  quantities,  for  use  in  the  place 
of  alum  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  as  one  of  the 
by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  from 
cryolite.  Aluminum  sulphate  is  also  obtained 
from  bauxite. 

The  American  production,  chiefly  from 
bauxite,  in  1901  amounted  to  74,721  short  tons; 
in  1902  to  80,075  tons;  and  in  1903  to  80,726 
tons. 

Sometimes  free  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  alumi- 
num sulphate.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
salt  imparting  a  strongly  acid  reaction  to  alco- 
hol, also  by  the  fact  that  the  dark  violet  color 
imparted  to  decoction  of  log-wood  by  aluminum 
sulphate  changes  to  brown  in  the  presence  of 
free  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1873.)  Wittstein 
treats  the  finely  powdered  salt  with  absolute 
alcohol;  if  the  latter  does  not  become  acid,  no 
free  acid  is  present.  (See  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1887,  p.  216.)  Egger  recommends  Petten- 
kofer's  bile  reaction  for  the  detection  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  in  aluminum  sulphate  and  alum. 
(Chem.  News,  1889,  p.  169.) 

Properties. — As  procured  by  the  process  of 
1870,  aluminum  sulphate  is  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  in 
lamellar  crystals.  It  is  described  in  the  U.  S. 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  as  "a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
or  shining  plates,  or  crystalline  fragments ;  with- 
out odor,  having  a  sweetish  and  afterwards  an 
astringent  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air."  U. 
S.  As  seen  in  commerce,  it  is  usually  in  flat- 
tened crystalline  cakes,  which  appear  as  though 
formed  by  the  cooling  of  soft  masses  of  minute 
crystals.  It  has  a  sour  as  well  as  sweet  and 
very  astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  its  weight 
of  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  salt  is  "  soluble  in  1  part  of  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  more  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  gradually 
heated  to  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization  (45.7  percent,  of  its 
weight).  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  has 
an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  yields,  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide T.S.,  a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  but 
which  is  again  separated  on  the  addition  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  ammonium  chloride 
T.S."  U.  S. 

It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  molecule 
of  alumina,  which  is  an  aluminum  sesquioxide, 
and  three  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid,  Al2(S 
0*)3,  and,  when  crystallized,  contains  sixteen 
molecules  of  water.  The  salt  is,  therefore,  an 
aluminum  trisulphate. 

Tests.—"  If  1  Gm.  of  Aluminum  Sulphate  be 
gently  heated  with  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide T.S.,  the  liquid  should  not  evolve  the 
odor  of  ammonia.  A  filtered,  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  become  more 
than  faintly  opalescent  within  five  minutes  after 
the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  (limit  of  free  acid). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should 
not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  (The 
subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  water,  as 
directed  in  this  test,  should  be  omitted).  The 
addition  of  5  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
T.S.  to  20  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20)  should  not  produce  at  once  a  blue 
coloration  (limit  of  iron)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  soluble  simple  salts  of  aluminum 
have  the  property  of  opposing  animal  putrefac- 
tion, but  the  sulphate  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  and  certainly  is  the  most  used.  It 
has  been  employed  in  aqueous  solution  (20 
grains  in  a  fluidounce  up  to  saturation  pro  re 
nata)  as  an  antiseptic,  detergent  application 
to  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  fetid  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina.    Solution  of  alumi- 
num sulphate  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  recently  precipitated  gela- 
tinous alumina.    Such  a  solution,  impregnated 
with  benzoin,  has  been  proposed  by  Mentel  as  a 
haBmostatic,  under  the  name  of  benzoinated  solu- 
tion of  alumina.    It  resembles  the  styptic  liquid 
of  Pagliari.    It  is  prepared  by  saturating  with 
gelatinous  alumina  a  solution  made  of  eight 
ounces  of  aluminum  sulphate  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  water.    To  the  saturated  solution  six  drachms 
of  bruised  amygdaloid  benzoin  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
150"  F.  for  six  hours,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, so  that  the  liquid,  after  filtration,  may  have 
about  the  density  1.26.    This  liquid,  put  in  a 
cool  place  for  several  days,  so  as  to  deposit 
some  crystals  of  alum,  forms  the  benzoinated 
solution,  remarkable  for  its  very  sweet  odor  and 
astringent  balsamic  taste.   Benzoinated  solution 
of  alumina,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  from 
two  to  five  fluidrachms  to  the  pint  of  water,  has 
been  found  useful  as  an  injection  in  leucor- 
rhoea.    Aluminum  sulphate  in  saturated  solu- 
tion has  been  used  for  the  preservation  of  cada- 
vers for  dissection,  but  is  much  inferior  to  zinc 
chloride. 


AMMONIA. 

AMMONIA 

(am-mo'ni-a) 

NH3=  16.93 

All  the  ammpniacal  compounds  owe  their  dis- 
tinctive properties  to  their  combination  with  a 
peculiar  gaseous  substance,  composed  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen,  called  ammonia.  This  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on 
ammonium  chloride,  or  sal  ammoniac,-— when 
the  lime  unites  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
as  to  form  calcium  chloride  and  water,  and 
expels  the  ammonia.  It  is  transparent  and 
colorless,  like  common  air,  but  possesses  an 
acrid  taste  and  an  exceedingly  pungent  odor. 
It  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  and,  from 
this  property  and  its  gaseous  nature,  was  called 
the  volatile  alkali  by  the  earlier  chemists.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0.59.  It  is  irrespirable,  the  glottis 
closing  spasmodically  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  breathe  it.  Each  molecule  consists 
of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hy- 
drogen, or,  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  ni- 
trogen and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen,  con- 
densed into  two.  Its  formula  is  NH3.  The 
sources  of  ammonia  will  be  mentioned  else- 
where (see  Ammonii  Cliloridum,  p.  131),  but  a 
synthesis  of  ammonia  from  simple  elements  may 
be  noted  here.  Hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  aque- 
ous vapor  in  the  presence  of  porous  contact  sub- 
stances like  pumice,  charcoal,  etc.,  unite  to 
form  ammonia,  and  this,  in  the  presence  of 
CO  and  CO2,  gives  rise  to  ammonium  formate 
or  carbonate. 

As  the  gas  ammonia  exists  in  the  free  state, 
the  molecule  Nils  is  a  definite  saturated  com- 
pound under  ordinary  conditions.  When,  how- 
ever, ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  or  its  aqueous  solution  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  solution,  the  two  unite  to 
form  a  new  compound,  NEUCl,  which  proves  to 
be  a  definite  compound,  analogous  to  potassium 
or  sodium  chlorides.  Berzelius,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  call  this  ammonium  chloride,  assuming 
that  the  monad  group  (NTU)  acted  like  the 
monad  metal  K  in  forming  compounds,  _  and 
in  fact  it  is  found  that  when  sulphuric,  nitric, 
carbonic,  and  other  acids  are  neutralized  by 
ammonia  gas  or  solution,  crystallizable  salts  like 
(NH4)2S04,  NH4NO3,  and  (NH4)2C03  are 
formed,  which  are  termed  ammonium  sulphate, 
nitrate,  and  carbonate  respectively.  Ammonium 
is  believed  to  exist  although  it  has  not  been 
isolated  in  a  pure  state.  Ammonium  amalgam 
is  a  compound  of  ammonium  with  mercury. 

The  atmosphere  contains  a  minute  proportion 
of  ammonia,  probably  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ate.   (A.  Vogel,  N.  R.  Pharm.,  1872.) 

Ozonized  oxygen  oxidizes  the  elements  of  am- 
monia, producing  water  and  nitric  acid;  the 
latter,  uniting  with  undecomposed  ammonia, 
generates  ammonium  nitrate.  Ordinary  oxy- 
gen, under  the  influence  of  platinum-black,  or 
finely-divided  copper,  likewise  oxidizes  the  ele- 
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ments  of  ammonia,  the  nitrogen  to  the  extent 
only  of  forming  nitrous  acid,  with  the  result  of 
producing  ammonium  nitrite. 

AMMONIACUM.  Br. 

AMMONIAC 

( am-mo-ni'a-cum ) 

"A  gum-resin  exuded  from  the  flowering  and 
fruiting  stem  of  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  D.  Don; 
and  probably  other  species."  Br. 

Gummi-resina  Ammoniacum  or  Doremse,  Ammonia- 
cum ;  Ammoniaque,  Uonime-resine  ammoniaque,  Gomme 
ammoniaque,  Fr. ;  Ammoniacum,  P.  G. ;  Ammoniak, 
Ammoniak-gummi,  G. ;  Gomma  ammoniaco,  It. ; 
Gomo-resina  amoniaco,  Goma  amoniaco,  Sp.;  Ushek, 
Ar. ;  Semugh  belsheren,  Pers. 

This  gum-resin  was  dropped  in  the  Eighth 
Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  on 
account  of  its  having  fallen,  at  least  in 
America,  almost  into  desuetude. 

Formerly  ammoniac  was  believed  to  be 
yielded  by  Ileracleum  gummiferum,  Willd. ;  this 
plant  was,  however,  ascertained  by  Sprengel  to 
be  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  to  yield  gum 
at  all.  A  substance  resembling  true  gum  am- 
moniac has  long  been  produced  in  Morocco,  and 
has  been  shown  by  Jackson  and  by  Falconer 
to  be  the  product  of  the  Ferula  tingitana,  L. 
This  gum  is  probably  the  ammoniac  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  Africa;  the 
present  official  drug  comes  exclusively  from 
Persia,  and  is  the  product  of  the  plant  first 
found  by  Fontanier  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
subsequently  described  by  Merat  and  De  Lens 
under  the  name  of  Ferula  ammonifera.  David 
Don  (see  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  16),  determined  that 
this  plant  belonged  to  a  new  genus,  Dorema, 
so  that  the  official  authorities  now  recognize  the 
drug  as  the  product  of  the  Dorema  Ammonia- 
cum, Don,  syn.  Diserneston  gummiferum,  Jau- 
bert  and  Spack  (see  Illustrations  of  Oriental 
Plants,  Paris  1842).  Dorema  Aucheri,  Boiss., 
and  D.  robustum,  Loftus,  of  Western  Persia,  are 
believed  to  contribute  to  the  official  drug. 

The  ammoniac  plant  grows  spontaneously  in 
Farsistan,  Irak,  Khorassan,  and  other  Persian 
provinces.  Grant  found  it  abundantly  in 
Syghan  near  Bamian,  on  the  northwest  slope 
of  the  Hmdu-Kush  Mountains.  It  attains 
the  Leight  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer  abounds  in  a  milky 
juice,  which  flows  out  upon  the  slightest 
puncture.  From  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it 
appears  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  plant 
is  pierced  in  innumerable  places  by  an  insect  of 
the  beetle  kind.  The  juice,  exuding  through 
the  punctures,  concretes  upon  the  stem,  and 
when  quite  dry  is  collected  by  the  natives. 
Fontanier  states  that  the  juice  exudes  spon- 
taneously, and  that  the  harvest  is  about  the 
middle  of  June.  According  to  Grant,  the  drug 
is  collected  in  Syghan,  like  asafetida,  from  the 
root  of  the  plant.  The  gum-resin  is  sent  to 
Bushire,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  India, 


chiefly  to  Bombay.  A  small  portion  is  said  to 
be  taken  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  thence 
distributed.  The  name  of  the  drug  is  thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  the  Libyan  desert,  where  the  am- 
moniac of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  been 
collected;  but  Don  considers  it  a  corruption  of 
Armeniacum,  originating  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  gum-resin  was  formerly  imported  into 
Europe  through  Armenia.  The  African  Am- 
moniac, which  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
London  market  only  in  the  years  1857  and 
1871,  has  been  described  by  Daniel  Hanbury 
as  follows.  It  is  "  in  large,  compact,  dark, 
heavy  masses,  formed  of  agglutinated  tears  of 
a  gum-resin  of  hard,  waxy  consistence.  The 
tears  are  opaque,  white  or  of  a  pale  greenish 
yellow,  mixed  with  others  of  a  blackish  brown, 
which,  with  vegetable  and  earthy  impurities, 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  mass."  The 
odor  of  the  drug  is  feeble,  and  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Persian  gum-resin;  its  taste 
slightly  acrid  and  very  persistent.  (P.  J., 
March,  1873,  p.  741.)  Examined  by  John 
Moss,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  67.76  per  cent, 
of  resin,  9.1  of  gum,  4.29  of  water  and  vola- 
tile oil,  and  IS. 85  of  bassorin  and  insoluble  mat- 
ters. (Ibid.,  p.  742.)  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
incense  in  Mohammedan  countries,  and  is  sent 
eastward  by  the  caravans,  or  in  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  Morocco  to  Alexandria. 

Properties. — Ammoniac  comes  either  in  the 
state  of  tears,  or  in  aggregated  masses,  and  in 
both  f onus  is  frequently  mixed  with  impurities. 
That  of  the  tears,  however,  is  preferable,  as 
the  purest  may  be  conveniently  picked  out  and 
kept  for  use.  These  are  of  an  irregular  shape, 
usually  more  or  less  globular,  from  two  to  eight 
lines  in  diameter,  opaque,  yellowish  on  the  out- 
side, whitish  within,  compact,  homogeneous, 
brittle  when  cold,  and  breaking  with  a  con- 
choidal,  shining,  waxy  fracture.  The  masses  are 
often  of  a  darker  color  and  less  uniform  struc- 
ture, appearing,  when  broken,  as  if  composed 
of  numerous  white  or  Avhitish  tears,  embedded 
in  a  dirty-gray  or  brownish  substance,  and  fre- 
quently mingled  with  foreign  matters,  such  as 
seeds,  fragments  of  vegetables,  and  sand  or 
earth.  According  to  the  1890  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, only  such  masses  should  be  considered 
up  to  the  standard  as  are  composed  entirely  of 
tears  "  without  any  intervening  dark-colored 
substance." 

The  odor  of  ammoniac  is  peculiar,  and 
stronger  in  the  mass  than  in  the  tears.  THe 
taste  is  slightly  sweetish,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid.  The  sp.  gr.  is  1.207.  When  heated,  the 
gum-resin  softens  and  becomes  adhesive,  but 
does  not  melt.  It  burns  with  a  white  flame, 
swelling  up,  and  emitting  a  smoke  of  a  strong, 
resinous,  slightly  alliaceous  odor.  It  is  partly 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar  and 
alkaline  solutions.  Triturated  with  water  it 
forms  an  opaque  milky  emulsion,  which  be- 
comes clear  upon  standing.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  transparent,  but  is  rendered  milky  by 
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the  addition  of  water.  "  The  freshly  fractured 
surface  is  colored  yellow  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  and  dark  red  or  orange  by 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  If  a  small  frag- 
ment be  strongly  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube^  the 
contents  of  the  tube,  after  cooling,  yield  with 
boiling  water  a  solution  which  when  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  made  alkaline  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  does  not  exhibit  a  blue 
fluorescence  (distinction  from  asafetida  and 
galbanuni)."  Br.  Martius  found  0.4  per  cent. of 
ethereal  oil,  Fliickiger  0.33  per  cent.  (Pflan- 
zenstoffe,  2d  ed.,  p.  962.)  Plugge's  analysis 
gives  1.27  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  5.10  per  cent, 
of  water,  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  65.53  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  26.10  per  cent  of  gum.  Hager  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  volatile  oil  in  a  sep- 
arate state  by  repeated  distillation  with  water. 
It  has  a  penetrating  disagreeable  odor,  and  a 
taste  at  first  mild,  but  afterwards  bitter  and 
nauseous.  Fliickiger  says  that  the  oil  contains 
no  sulphur.  The  resin  in  ammoniacum  usually 
amounts  to  about  70  per  cent.  Unlike  the  gum- 
resin  of  allied  plants  ammoniacum  yields  no 
umbelliferone.  When  melted  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  affords  protocatechnic  acid  and 
resorcinol.  The  resin  of  ammoniac  is  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  and  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  but 
it  is  divided  by  ether  into  two  resins,  of  which 
one  is  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  ether. 
Plugge  states  that  sodium  hypobromite,  made 
by  dissolving  30  grammes  of  pure  sodium  hy- 
droxide in  water,  adding  20  grammes  of  bro- 
mine, cooling  the  mixture,  and  adding  distilled 
water  until  the  whole  measures  1  liter,  is  a  sen- 
sitive reagent  for  ammoniac  resin.  (A. 
Pharm.,  1883.) 

Tschirch  and  Luz  have  made  an  elaborate  re- 
search of  the  chemistry  of  ammoniac,  and  state 
the  following  conclusions.  Ammoniac  contains 
resin,  gum,  and  volatile  oil,  together  with  about 
3.5  per  cent,  of  a  residue  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  is  a  mixture  of  a  so-called  acid  resin  and 
a  neutral  resin,  and  amounts  to  69  per  cent. 
Both  resins  are  free  from  sulphur,  despite  the 
statement  of  Prciszewski,  who  considered  the 
latter  of  them  to  contain  sulphur.  The  saponi- 
fication of  the  so-called  acid  resin  yielded  sali- 
cylic acid  of  the  formulas  CeHiOHCOOH  and 
C6H4OHCOOH  +  Along  with  this  were 

volatile  acids,  consisting  of  valeric  and  butyric 
acids,  and  an  alcohol  which  belongs  to  the  class 
of  resinotannols,  and  has  the  same  formula  as 
galbaresinotannol,  C18H30O3.  The  resin  is, 
therefore,  a  salicylic  ester  of  resinotannol. 
From  this  resinotannol  both  the  acetyl  and  the 
benzoyl  derivatives  were  made,  and  the  formula 
C18H30O3  thus  established.  On  oxidizing  the 
resinotannol  with  nitric  acid,  styphnic  acid  was 
obtained,  and  on  fusing  it  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide, resorcinol.  Volatile  oil  was  found  in 
small  amount  only.  It  contains  no  umbellif- 
erone,  and  is  free  from  sulphur.  The  crude  am- 
moniac showed  traces  of  a  free  acid  which  was 
recognized  as  salicylic  both  by  its  fusing  point 


and  the  feme  chloride  reaction.  The  gum  con- 
tained 3.5  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  1.2  per  cent, 
was  calcium  oxide,  so  that  the  gum  is  probably 
related  to  gum  arabic,  and  is  an  acid  calcium 
arabinate.  (A.  Pharm.,  1895,  p.  571.)  Diete- 
rich  proposes  the  following  tests:  1.  Loss  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.).  2.  Per  cent,  of  ash.  3.  Deter- 
mination and  weighing  of  alcohol-soluble  con- 
stituents. 4.  Determination  and  weighing  of 
alcohol-insoluble  constituents.  5.  Saponifica- 
tion number.  6.  Acid  number.  7.  Ester  num- 
ber.  (Ph.  Ztg.,  96,  401,  and  P.  J.,  1900,  647.) 

Uses. — This  gum-resin  is  stimulant  and  ex- 
pectorant, in  large  doses  cathartic,  and,  like 
many  other  stimulants,  may  be  so  given  as 
occasionally  to  prove  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  or 
emmenagogue.  It  has  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine from  the  highest  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  but  is 
now  seldom  administered.  The  complaints  in 
which  it  was  most  frequently  used  were  chronic 
catarrh,  asthma,  and  other  pectoral  affections 
attended  with  deficient  expectoration  without 
acute  inflammation,  or  with  a  too  copious  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  de- 
pendent upon  debility  of  the  vessels.  Itis  usually 
administered  in  combination  with  other  ex- 
pectorants, with  tonics,  or  with  emmenagogues. 
Externally  applied,  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster, 
it  is  thought  to  be  useful  as  a  discutient  or 
resolvent  in  white  swellings  of  the  joints,  and 
other  indolent  tumors.  (See  Emplastrum  Am- 
moniaci cum  Hydrargyro.)  It  is  given  in  sub- 
stance, in  pill  or  emulsion.  The  latter  form, 
however,  is  preferable.  (See  Emulsum  Am- 
moniaci, U.  S.  1890.) 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hy- 
drargyro, Br.;  Mistura  Ammoniaci,  Br.;  Pilula 
Ipecacuanhas  cum  Scilla,  Br.;  Pilula  Scillae  Com- 
posita,  Br. 

AMMONII  BENZOAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIUM  BENZOATE 

(am-mo'ni-i  ben'zo-as) 

NH4C7H602=  138.06 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Benzoate  [CeHs.COONBU], 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bot- 
tles." U.  S.  "  This  salt,  CeHs.COONILi,  is  pro- 
duced by  neutralizing  benzoic  acid  with  solution 
of  ammonia."  Br. 

Ammonia?  Benzoas,  Ammonium  Benzoieum,  Ben- 
zoas Ammonicus  ;  Benzoate  of  Ammonia  ;  Benzoate 
d'Ammoniaque,  Fr.  Cod.;  Benzoesaures  Ammonium, 
Ammonium  benzoat,  G. ;  Benzoato  amonico,  Sp. 

The  process  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt 
was  omitted  in  the  1880  U.  S.  revision.  The 
process  of  U.  S.  1870  is  appended.  "  Take  of 
Benzoic  Acid  two  troyounces ;  "Water  of  Am- 
monia three  fluidounces  and  a  half,  or  a  suffi- 
cient quantity;  Distilled  Water  four  fluidounces. 
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Dissolve  the  Acid  in  three  fluidounces  and  a 
half  of  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  previously 
mixed  with  Distilled  Water;  evaporate  with 
a  gentle  heat,  occasionally  adding  Water  of 
Ammonia,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  a  slight 
excess  of  the  alkali;  then  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize, and  dry  the  crystals  without  heat." 
U.  S.  1870. 

Although  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ordered 
in  the  f ormula  is  in  excess,  yet,  from  the  feeble 
affinity  between  the  constituents,  and  the  con- 
sequent escape  of  ammonia  during  the  evapora- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  acid  benzoate  would  be 
formed,  if  it  were  not  that  a  little  solution  of 
ammonia  is  from  time  to  time  added  during 
or  near  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  alkali  in  slight  excess.  The  crys- 
tals, for  the  same  reason,  should  be  dried  with- 
out heat.  If  slightly  evaporated,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  the  solution  becomes  a  mass  of 
crystals,  retaining  so  much  water  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  dry  them  by  means  of  bibulous 
paper. 

Properties. — "  Thin,  white,  laminar  crystals 
or  a  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  or  having  a 
slight  odor  of  benzoic  acid,  a  saline,  bitter,  after- 
wards slightly  acrid  taste,  and  gradually  losing 
ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Soluble  in 
about  10.5  parts  of  water  and  25  parts  of 
alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  in  1.2  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  7.6  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  The  salt  fuses  at  193°  to  194°  C. 
(379.4°  to  381.2°  F.),  with  decomposition,  and 
when  strongly  heated  emits  vapors  having  the 
odor  of  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid,  and  is 
finally  completely  volatilized.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  is  neutral,  or  very  slightly 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  A  saturated  aque- 
ous solution  of  Ammonium  Benzoate  affords 
with  ferric  chloride  T.S.  a  flesh-colored  pre- 
cipitate, and  when  such  a  solution  is  gently 
heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  ammonia 
is  evolved.  If  diluted  nitric  acid  be  added  in 
slight  excess  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  10),  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid, 
after  collecting  and  washing,  should  respond  to 
the  tests  of  purity  and  identity  given  under 
Acidum  Benzoicum,  and  the  filtrate  from  this 
precipitate  should  not  be  affected  by  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate),  or  by  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chloride).  If  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  be  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered,  the 
filtrate  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
121)."  U.  S.  "Soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold 
water,  in  30  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  in 
8  of  glycerin.  It  affords  the  reactions  charac- 
teristic of  ammonium  salts.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion yields  a  yellowish  or  flesh-colored  pre- 
cipitate when  mixed  with  test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  to  which  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  added  affords  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  benzoic  acid.  It  should 
yield  no  residue  on  heating  to  redness,  and  no 
characteristic    reaction    with    the    tests  for 


chlorides  or  sulphates.  Its  cold  aqueous  solu- 
tion does  not  at  once  redden  solution  of  litmus 
(absence  of  acid) ;  on  boiling  the  solution  it 
slowly  dissociates  into  benzoic  acid  and  am- 
monia, and  affords  an  acid  reaction."  Br. 
Gmelin  states  that  by  boiling  its  solution  the 
salt  is  converted  into  the  acid  benzoate,  which 
crystallizes  in  feathery  tufts  of  needles.  (Hand- 
book, xii.  38.)  According  to  Lichtenstein,  it  del- 
iquesces in  the  air.  It  gives  a  copious  yellow 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  is  known  to 
contain  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia,  by  de- 
positing the  former  when  the  solution  is  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  giving  off  the 
latter  when  it  is  heated  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide. According  to  Squire,  the  acid  salt, 
which  is  that  commonly  met  with  in  commerce, 
is  less  soluble  than  the  official  salt,  requiring  60 
parts  of  water  and  12  of  alcohol  for  solution. 
This  is  a  decided  objection  to  it. 

Uses. — Ammonium  benzoate  is  a  slightly 
stimulant  diuretic,  which  acts  chiefly  through  its 
benzoic  acid,  it  being  decomposed  by  the  gastric 
acids,  which  combine  with  the  ammonia,  while 
the  benzoic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  passes  out 
through  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  hippuric 
acid.  (See  Benzoic  Acid.)  The  salt  has  been 
found  useful  as  an  alterative  diuretic,  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
and  as  a  solvent  of  the  phosphatic  deposits, 
through  the  hippuric  acid  into  which  it  is  con- 
verted. It  has  been  employed  in  gouty  affec- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
of  sodium  urate  about  the  joints;  but  it  has 
been  shown  to  have  no  effect  on  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
6m.),  which  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water. 

AMMONII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIUM  BROMIDE 

(am-mo'nl-I  bro'mi-dum) 

NHiBr  =  97.29 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Bromide,  and  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "This 
salt,  NIFiBr,  is  formed  by  neutralizing  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  a  solution  of  ammonia."  Br. 

Ammonium  Bromatum ;  Bromhydrate  d'Ammo- 
niaqua,  Fr.  Cod.;  Bromure  d'Ammonium,  Fr. ;  Am- 
monium bromatum,  P.  G. ;  Ammonium  bromid,  Brom- 
Ammonlum,  G. ;  Bromuro  di  ammonio,  It. ;  Bromuro 
amonico,  Sp. 

Ammonium  bromide  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing bromine  in  ammonia  water;  but  the  U.  S. 
Pharm.  1870  preferred  the  method  of  first  form- 
ing solution  of  ferrous  bromide,  precipitating 
with  ammonia  water,  separating  by  filtration 
the  fenic  oxide,  and  obtaining  by  evaporation 
the  ammonium  bromide  from  the  solution.  This 
process  is  similar  to  that  by  which  potassium 
bromide  is  prepared.  According  to  Procter,  a 
still  better  method  consists  in  adding  to  bromine 
and  water  sufficient  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
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pkide  to  discharge  the  color,  filtering  to  sep- 
arate the  sulphur,  and  then  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. Charles  Rice  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  249) 
recommends  making  ammonium  bromide  by 
double  decomposition  between  hot  solutions  of 
potassium  bromide  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
assisting  the  precipitation  of  potassium  sul- 
phate by  alcohol.  W.  H.  Pile  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1874,  p.  434)  published  a  simple  process  for 
this  salt.  Pour  the  bromine  (one  pound)  care- 
fully into  four  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water  in  a  stone  jar,  add  very  gradually  about 
one  quart  of  solution  of  ammonia,  cover  the 
top  of  the  jar  with  a  glass  plate  when  vapors 
arise,  and  when  all  the  ammonia  has  been  added, 
and  the  solution  is  free  from  the  odor  of  bro- 
mine, it  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  granulated; 
the  yield  is  about  twenty  ounces. 

Properties. — Ammonium  bromide  may  be  ob- 
tained in  colorless  crystals,  but  the  official  salt 
is  also  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  Whether  in 
crystals  or  in  powder,  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  becomes  yellowish,  in  consequence  of 
a  partial  decomposition,  by  which  hydrobromic 
acid  appears  to  be  liberated,  as  it  now  changes 
litmus  red.  The  salt  has  a  saline,  pungent 
taste.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  sublimes  un- 
changed. It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  color- 
less, transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  or  a  white, 
crystalline  powder;  odorless,  of  a  pungent, 
saline  taste,  and  permanent  in  dry  air.  Soluble 
in  1.2  parts  of  water,  and  in  12.5  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  in  0.7  part  of  boiling  water, 
aud  in  9  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated, 
Ammonium  Bromide  volatilizes  completely, 
without  fusing.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  slightly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper."  U.  S. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  acids,  acid  salts,  and  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether. 

"  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  gently  heated 
with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  ammonia  is 
evolved.  Silver  nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  yellow- 
ish-white precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  or 
in  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonia  water.  If 
to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
in  20)  1  Cc.  of  chloroform  be  added,  and  if 
chlorine  water,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  be  cautiously  intro- 
duced drop  by  drop,  with  constant  agitation, 
the  liberated  bi'omine  will  dissolve  in  the  chloro- 
form,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow  to  orange  color, 
free  from  any  violet  tint  (absence  of  iodide). 
If  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a  little  of  the  powdered 
salt  on  a  porcelain  plate,  the  salt  should  not  at 
once  assume  a  yellowish  color  (absence  of  bro- 
mate).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
100)  should  not  at  once  assume  a  blue  color  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.  (limit  of  iron). 
Ten  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  Ammonium 
Bromide  (1  in  20),  when  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  1  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphate  T.S.  (absence 
of  barium) .  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 


acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
121).  If  3  Gin.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in 
sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc,  then  10  Cc. 
of  this  solution,  after  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.,  should  re- 
quire not  more  than  31.6  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red 
coloration."  U.  S.  "  0.5  gramme  of  the  dry 
salt  dissolved  in  water  should  require  not  more 
than  51.8  and  not  less  than  51.1  cubi> 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  for  complete  precipitation  (limit 
of  impurities).  It  should  yield  no  residue 
on  being  heated  to  redness,  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  iron,  bro- 
mates,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  and  not  more  than 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  sul- 
phates or  chlorides."  Br. 

Uses. — This  bromide  resembles  potassium 
bromide  in  its  physiological  powers,  but  has  a 
less  depressing  effect  upon  the  arterial  and 
muscular  systems.  It  is  certainly  superior  to 
potassium  bromide  in  most  cases  of  epilepsy 
and  even  of  minor  neuroses. 

Dose,  15  grains  ( 1  Gm. ) ,  or  one  to  two  drachms 
a  day  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm.),  in  dilute  solution. 

AMMONII  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIUM  CARBONATE 

(am-mo'ni-I  ciir'bo-nas) 

C2HHN3O5  =  156.01 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent, 
of  a  mixture  of  Acid  Ammonium  Carbonate 
[C0(0H)0NH4]  and  Ammonium  Carbamate 
[C0(NH2)0NH4]  and  should  yield  not  less 
than  31.58  percent,  of  ammonia  gas.  It  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 
For  dispensing  purposes,  only  the  translucent 
portions  should  be  used."  U.  S.  "A  variable 
mixture  of  ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate,  N 
H4HCO3,  with  ammonium  carbamate,  NH4N 
H2CO2,  produced  on  heating  ammonium  sul- 
phate or  chloride  with  calcium  carbonate."  Br. 

Ammonia?  Carbouas,  Br.  1867 ;  Ammonias  Sesqui- 
carbonas,  Lond.,  Dub. :  Carbonas  Ammonious,  Sal 
Volatile  Siccum  ;  Volatile  Salt.  Sal  Volatile  ;  Car- 
bonate d'Ammoniaque,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Alcali  volatil  eon- 
cret,  Sel  volatil  d  Angleterre,  Fr. ;  Ammonium  car- 
bonicum,  P.  O. ;  Ammoninm-carbonat,  Kohlensaures 
Ammonium.  Fliiehtiges  Laugensalz,  Reines  Hirsch- 
hornsalz.  G. :  Carbonato  di  ammonio,  It. ;  Carbonato 
amonico,  Sp. 

There  have  been  many  methods  of  obtaining 
ammonium  carbonate,  in  all  of  which  the  am- 
monia originated  in  organic  decomposition.  It 
was  probably  originally  prepared  from  putrid 
urine,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  in  Scotland  now 
from  this  source.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in 
England  for  manufacturing  it  from  guano,  and 
another  for  making  it  by  the  direct  combination 
of  its  constituents,  the  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
moniacal  gases  being  introduced  simultaneously 
into  leaden  chambers.  (Chem.  Neivs,  Dec.  29, 
1865.)    At  present  the  salt  is  manufactured  by 
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subliming  a  mixture  of  either  the  chloride  or  the 
sulphate  with  chalk.  Ammonium  chloride  and 
chalk  (calcium  carbonate)  are  heated  together 
in  iron  pots  or  retorts,  and  sublimed  into  large 
earthen  or  leaden  receivers.  By  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  salts  employed,  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  chalk  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the 
chloride,  generating  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  lime,  forming 
water  and  calcium  chloride.  The  carbonate  and 
water  sublime  together  as  hydrated  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  the  residue  is  calcium  chloride. 
The  relative  quantities  of  chalk  and  ammonium 
chloride,  for  mutual  decomposition,  are  50  of 
the  former  and  53.5  of  the  latter,  or  one  mole- 
cule of  each.  But  a  great  excess  of  chalk  is 
usually  taken,  in  order  to  insure  the  perfect  de- 
composition of  the  ammonium  chloride,  any 
redundancy  of  which  would  sublime  with  the 
carbonate  and  render  it  impure. 

Ammonium  sulphate  may  be  substituted  for 
the  chloride  with  much  economy,  as  was  shown 
by  Payen.  This  double  decomposition  between 
ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate 
takes  place  in  the  dry  way  only, — that  is,  by 
sublimation.  In  the  wet  way,  the  double  de- 
composition is  reversed,  ammonium  carbonate 
and  calcium  sulphate  reacting  so  as  to  form  am- 
monium sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate.  Large 
quantities  of  this  carbonate  are  manufactured 
indirectly  from  coal  gas  liquor  and  bone  spirit, 
the  ammoniacal  products  in  these  liquors  being 
converted  successively  into  ammonium  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  carbonate.  (See  Ammonii  Chlori- 
dum.)  The  salt  as  first  obtained  has  a  slight 
odor  of  tar,  and  leaves  a  blackish  carbonaceous 
matter  when  dissolved  in  acids.  Hence  it  re- 
quires to  be  purified,  which  is  effected  in  iron 
pots  surmounted  with  leaden  heads.  The 
American  carbonate  has  almost  supplanted  the 
English  article,  which  was  formerly  used  ex- 
clusively. 

Properties. — The  official  salt  is  described  as 
in  "  white,  hard,  translucent,  striated  masses, 
having  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia  without  empy- 
reuma,  and  a  sharp,  saline  taste.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  salt  loses  both  ammonia  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  becoming  opaque,  and  is  finally  con- 
verted into  friable,  porous  lumps,  or  a  white 
powder."  U.  S.  (Acid  ammonium  carbonate). 
Commercial  ammonium  carbonate,  recently  pre- 
pared, is  in  white,  translucent  masses,  con- 
sisting of  Ammonium  Bicarbonate  (Acid  Car- 
bonate) and  Carbamate. 

"  Slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  about  4 
parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  water,  with  the  elimination  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  ammonia.  By  prolonged  boiling 
with  water,  the  salt  is  completely  volatilized. 
Alcohol  dissolves  the  carbamate,  and  leaves  the 
acid  carbonate.  When  heated,  Ammonium  Car- 
bonate is  completely  volatilized,  without  charring. 
The  aqueous  solution  effervesces  with  acids,  and 
shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  litmus 
paper.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
20),   when   slightly  supersaturated  with  hy- 


drochloric acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121).  Another  portion  of  this  solution 
should  not  be  affected  by  barium  chloride  T.S. 
(absence  of  sulphate).  The  aqueous  solution  of  i 
the  salt  (1  in  20),  on  the  addition  of  a  slight  9 
excess  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  and  subsequent  I 
supersaturation  with  nitric  acid,  should  neither 
assume  a  brown  color  (absence  of  thiosulphate),  I 
nor  become  more  than  slightly  opalescent  within 
two  minutes  (limit  of  chloride).  If  an  aque- 
ous solution  containing  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
slightly  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
it  should  afford  a  colorless  and  odorless  residue, 
which,  upon  gentle  ignition,  should  be  com- 
pletely volatilized  (absence  of  empyreumatie  or 
non-volatile  matters).  If  2  Gm.  of  unaltered, 
translucent  Ammonium  Carbonate  be  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  50  Ce.  each  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.J 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  to  expel  the 
liberated  carbon  dioxide,  and  then  cooled,  not 
more  than  12.7  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  should  be  required  for  exact 
neutralization,  litmus  T.S.  being  used  as  indi- 
cator." U.  S.  "  Exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  efflorescence  which  should 
be  only  superficial;  this  should  be  scraped  off 
before  the  salt  is  used  for  dispensing  purposes. 
It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  ammo- 
nium salts  and  of  carbonates.  Each  gramme 
dissolved  in  40  cubic  centimetres  of  water  should 
require  for  neutralization  at  least  18.7  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  should  yield  no  residue  onl 
being  heated  to  redness,  and  not  more  thanl 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  fori 
chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  neutralized  with  an  acid  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  should  be  colorless 
and  odorless  (absence  of  tarry  matters)."  Br. 
If  commercial  ammonium  carbonate  be  treated 
with  90  or  91  per  cent,  alcohol,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  the  two  salts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
ammonium  carbamate  going  into  solution  while 
the  acid  ammonium  carbonate  remains  undis- 
solved. This  latter  compound  also  remains  un- 
dissolved when  the  commercial  carbonate  is 
treated  with  an  amount  of  water  insufficient  for 
complete  solution.  The  result  of  the  complete 
solution  of  the  commercial  salt  in  water  is  a 
mixture  of  acid  and  neutral  carbonates,  the  car- 
bamate having  been  decomposed  according  to 
the  reaction : 

(NH4)HC03  +  CO  |  +  HaO  = 

(NH4)HC0s+  (NH4)2C0s 
When  long  or  insecurely  kept,  it  gradually 
passes  into  a  bicarbonate,  becoming  opaque  and 
friable,  and  falling  into  powder.  When  heated 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  the  commercial  carbonate 
should  evaporate  without  residue,  and,  if  tur- 
meric paper  held  over  it  undergoes  no  change,  it 
has  passed  into  bicarbonate.    As  prepared  from 
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'oal  gas  liquor,  it  sometimes  contains  traces 
>f  tarry  matter,  which  give  a  dark  color  to  its 
solution  in  acids,  but  a  refined  carbonate,  made 
>y  resubliming  the  commercial  article,  is  now 
n  the  market,  and  this  alone  should  be  dis- 
>ensed  in  preparations  for  internal  use.  When 
t  is  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  neither  barium 
'hloride  nor  silver  nitrate  causes  a  precipitate. 
Che  non-action  of  these  tests  shows  the  absence 
>f  ammonium  sulphate  and  chloride.  The 
>resence  of  lead  in  small  quantities  was  detected 
iy  Bennett  in  commercial  ammonium  carbonate 
C.  D.,  1904,  203).  It  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
he  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime 
rater  and  magnesia,  solution  of  calcium 
hloride,  alum,  acid  salts  such  as  potassium 
litartrate  and  bisulphate,  solutions  of  iron 
except  the  iron  and  potassium  tartrate  and 
nalogous  preparations),  corrosive  sublimate, 
3ad  acetate  and  subacetate,  and  ferrous  and  zinc 
ulphates.  Traces  of  chlorine  have  been  noticed 
a  some  samples  of  commercial  carbonate,  and  a 
ublimed  salt  which  had  been  sold  as  carbonate, 
/as  devoid  of  odor,  hard,  crystalline,  yet  having 
tie  external  appearance  of  carbonate,  and  was 
>roved  by  Bridges  to  be  anhydrous  ammonium 
icarbonate.  (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1874).  Although 
mch  inferior  to  the  official  compound,  this  salt 

>  often  found  in  the  market.  For  papers  on 
;sting  commercial  ammonium  carbonate  see  A. 
.  P.,  1890,  p.  500,  by  G.  M.  Beringer;  also  Ph. 
'ra,  1889,  p.  417,  by  Charles  C.  Abbey. 

Uses. — Locally  applied  ammonium  carbonate 
;  an  irritant  and  an  irritant  poison  in  over- 
oses.  When  administered  in  therapeutic 
oses  it  is  a  powerful  cardiac  stimulant, 
?ting  not  so  rapidly  and  fugaciously  as  the 
)lutions  of  ammonia,  but  still  in  a  very  prompt 
ad  temporary  manner.  It  is  employed  in 
iw  conditions  of  the  system  as  a  stimulant, 
at  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
s  influence  lasts  for  only  a  short  time,  and 
lat  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  when 
mtinously  given  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  crasis 
f  the  blood.  It  is  probably  eliminated  in 
art  by  the  lungs,  and  certainly  is  a  stimulant 

>  the  respiratory  centres.  It  seems  also  to 
cert  some  influence  upon  the  pulmonary 
ucous  membrane,  and  is  largely  employed  in 
iynamic  pneumonias  and  bronchitis,  in  the 
st  stages  of  phthisis,  etc.  In  some  of  these 
ises  it  does  good  by  increasing  muscular  power 
id  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  sputa. 
Coarsely  bruised  with  the  addition  of  half 
s  bulk  of  stronger  ammonia  water,  and  scented 
ith  oil  of  lavender,  it  constitutes  the  common 
nelling-salts,  so  much  used  as  a  nasal  stimu- 
nt  in  syncope  and  hysteria.1    It  should  never 

1  In  Mounsey's  recipe  for  the  English  Preston  salts 
e  essence  to  be  added  to  the  carbonate  is  made  aa 
Hows  :  Take  oil  of  cloves,  30  min.  :  oil  of  lavender 
n.  dr.  ;  oil  of  bergamot  2V>  fl.  dr  ;  stronger  ammonia 
iter  (sp.  gr.  0.830)  10  fl.  dr.  Mix.  The  bottles  are 
be  filled  with  ammonium  carbonate,  half  with  the 
It  coarsely  bruised,  and  the  remainder  with  it  in 
e  powder  :  and  then  as  much  of  the  above  essence 
the  salt  will  readily  absorb  Is  to  be  added.  (P.  J., 
if.  628.) 


be  given  in  powder  or  in  pill,  on  account  of  its 
volatile  nature  and  its  irritant  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  sometimes  employed 
in  making  effervescing  draughts,  20  grains  of 
the  salt  requiring  for  this  purpose  6  fluidrachms 
of  lemon  juice,  24  grains  of  citric  acid,  or 
25i  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.) 
every  two  hours. 

Off.  Prep. — Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatus,  Br.; 
Liquor  Ammonii  Aeetatis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Liquor 
Ammonii  Citratis,  Br.;  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aro- 
maticus,  U.  8.,  Br. 

AMMONII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIUM  CHLORIDE  [Ammonium  Muriate, 
Muriate  of  Ammonia] 

(am-mo'ni-I  ehlo'rj-dum ) 

NH4C1  =  53.11 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Chloride."  U.  S.  "  This 
salt,  NH4CI,  may  be  formed  by  neutralizing 
crude  solution  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purifying 
the  product."  Br. 

Ammonium  Muriaticum,  s.  Hydroehloratum,  Chlor- 
uretum  Ammonicum,  Sal  Ammoniacum,  Ammonise 
Hydrochloras,  s.  Murias ;  Sal  Ammoniac,  Hydrochlo- 
rate  of  Ammonia ;  Chlorhydrate  d'Ammoniaque,  Fr. 
Cod. ;  Hydrochlorate  d'Ammoniaque,  Muriate  d'Am- 
moniaque, Sel  Ammoniac,  Chlorure  d'Ammonium, 
Chlorure  d'Ammonium  pur,  Fr.;  Ammonium  Chlora- 
tum,  P.  Or. ;  Ammoniumchlorid,  Salmiak  Chlorammo- 
nium,  Reiner  (gereinigter)  Salmiak,  O. ;  Chloruro  di 
ammonio.  Sale  ammoniaco,  It. ;  Cloruro  amonico, 
Sal  amoniaco,  Sp. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  both  the 
crude  and  the  purified  ammonium  chloride  were 
official,  under  the  names  A  mmonii  Chloridum  and 
Ammonii  Chloridum  Purificatum.  The  U.  S.  P. 
(Sth  Rev.)  recognizes  but  one,  Ammonii  Chlori- 
dum, but  it  transfers  this  title,  which  formerly 
was  given  to  the  crude  sal  ammoniac,  to  the 
purified  salt,  without  giving  a  process  for  pre- 
paring it.  The  U.  S.  P.  1870  process  is  as 
follows :  "  Take  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  in 
small  pieces,  twenty  troyounces;  Water  of  Am- 
monia five  fluidrachms ;  Water  two  pints.  Dis- 
solve the  Chloride  of  Ammonium  in  the  water, 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  the  aid  of  heat;  add 
the  Water  of  Ammonia,  and  continue  the  heat 
for  a  short  time;  filter  the  solution  while  hot, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness,  with  constant  stir- 
ring at  a  moderate  heat,  until  it  granulates." 
U.  8.  1870. 

This  process  is  used  to  free  the  salt  from 
ferric  chloride,  a  frequent  impurity  of  the  crude 
product,  derived  from  the  subliming  vessels. 

Ammonium  chloride  originally  came  from 
Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained  by  sublimation 
from  the  soot  resulting  from  the  burning  of 
camels'  dung,  which  is  used  in  that  country 
for  fuel,  and  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
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bazaars  in  an  impure  state  as  it  has  been 
obtained  from  the  unburnt  residue  in  the 
interior  of  brick-kilns  in  which  camel's  manure 
is  used  for  fuel.  It  has  long  been  known  in 
China,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  water  of 
certain  volcanic  springs,  and  exists  in  commerce 
in  various  states  of  purity.  It  is  found  in  the 
fumeroles  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  other 
volcanoes,  as  well  as  in  the  cracks  and  fissures 
in  recent  lava  streams. 

Preparation. — At  present  ammonium  chloride 
is  derived  from  two  principal  sources,  the  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  called  gas  liquor,  found  in  the 
condensing  vessels  of  coal  gas  works,  and  the 
brown,  fetid  ammoniacal  liquor,  known  under 
the  name  of  bone-spirit,  which  is  a  secondary 
product,  obtained  from  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  bones,  in  the  manufacture  of  bone 
black.  These  two  liquors  are  the  chief  sources 
of  ammoniacal  compounds,  for  they  are  both 
used  to  procure  ammonium  sulphate,  and  this 
salt  is  employed  directly  or  indirectly  for  ob- 
taining all  the  other  salts  of  ammonium.  A 
third  source  of  increasing  importance  is  its 
production  as  a  by-product  in  ovens  for  coking 
coal.  Other  sources  are  stale  urine,  coal  soot, 
guano,  peat,  and  bituminous  schist. 

Gas  liquor  contains  ammonium  carbonate, 
cyanide,  sulphide,  and  sulphate,  but  principally 
the  car-bonate.  It  is  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  obtained,  after  due  evap- 
oration, furnishes  brown  crystals  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  These  are  then  sublimed  with  so- 
dium chloride  in  iron  pots  lined  with  clay  and 
furnished  with  a  leaden  dome  or  head.  By 
the  mutual  action  of  the  sulphate  and  chlo- 
ride, there  are  formed  ammonium  chloride 
which  sublimes,  and  sodium  sulphate  which 
remains  behind.    Thus : 

(NH4)2S04  +  2NaCl  =  2NH4C1  +  NaeS04 
Gas  liquor  is  usually  distilled  with  lime  with  the 
aid  of  column  stills,  whereby  a  relatively  pure 
and  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  obtained. 

This  may  be  further  purified,  however,  from 
empyreumatic  matter  by  treatment  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  and  then  driven  over  by 
heat  and  absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this 
way,  as  the  solution  becomes  concentrated,  the 
sal  ammoniac  crystallizes  out  in  the  bottom  of 
the  leaden  tanks  in  which  the  absorption  takes 
place.  Impure  sal  ammoniac  may  be  purified 
either  by  crystallization  or  by  sublimation.  In 
the  latter  case  the  sal  ammoniac  is  placed  in  an 
iron  subliming  pot  coated  with  a  composition 
of  clay,  sand,  and  charcoal  and  covered  with 
a  dome  of  lead.  These  pots  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  500  pounds.  A  gentle  fire 
is  kept  up  under  the  subliming  pot  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  when,  the  dome  having  cooled  down, 
and  the  sal  ammoniac  somewhat  contracted,  so 
as  to  loosen  from  the  sides,  the  dome  is  thrown 
off  from  the  iron  pot,  and  about  two  or  three 
hundred-weight  of  white,  semitransparent  sal 
ammoniac  is  knocked  off  in  cakes. 

In  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  for 
making  bone  black,  the  distilled  products  are 


the  bone  spirit  already  mentioned,  being  chie 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  called  animal  oil. 
Ammonium  chloride  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bone  spirit  in  the  manner  just  described  for 
procuring  it  from  gas  liquor.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  ammonium  sulphate  is  not  made  by 
direct  combination,  but  by  digesting  the  bone 
spirit  with  ground  plaster  of  Paris.  By  double 
decomposition,  ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium 
carbonate  are  formed.  The  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  then  converted  into  the  chloride  by 
sublimation  with  common  salt.  The  chloride 
"  may  be  formed  by  neutralizing  hydrochloric 
acid  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness."  Br.,  1885. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed  or  prac- 
tised for  obtaining  ammonium  chloride.  For 
an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  for  a  list  of  the  patents  issued  in 
Great  Britain,  since  1827,  for  their  prepara- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  P.  J.,  xii.  20, 
63,  113. 

Properties. — Commercial  ammonium  chloride 
is  a  white,  transparent,   tough,  fibrous  salt, 
occurring  in  large  cakes  about  two  inches  thick,] 
convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other, 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  dome  of  the  subliming 
apparatus;  the  pieces  are  frequently  tinged  on 
the  surface  with  iron  stains,  owing  to  the  con- 
tact with  the  iron  dome.    It  has  a  pungent, 
saline  taste,  but  no  odor.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.45. 
This  salt  is  very  difficult  to  powder  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.    Its  pulverization,  however,  may  be 
readily  effected  by  making  a  boiling  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt  and  stirring  it  as  it  cools. 
The  salt  is  thus  made  to  granulate,  and  in  this 
state,  after  draining  from  the  remaining  solu- 
tion and  drying,  may  be  easily  powdered.    At  s 
red  heat  it  sublimes  without  decomposition  oi 
residue.    Exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere  it  be- 
comes slightly  moist.   It  has  the  property  of  hi 
creasing  the  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate  ii 
water.    It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  and  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,— 
the  former  disengaging  hydrochloric  acid,  tbi 
latter  ammonia,  both  sensible  to  the  smell.  Am 
monium  chloride  is  usually  employed  for  obtain; 
ing  gaseous  ammonia,  which  is  conveniently  dis 
engaged  by  lime.    It  is  incompatible  with  leai 
acetate  and  silver  nitrate,  producing  precipitate, 
respectively  of  lead  and  silver  chlorides. 

Ammonium  chloride  is  little  subject  to  adule 
teration.  If  not  entirely  volatilized  by  heat,  am 
if  incompletely  soluble  in  water,  it  contains  in) 
purity.  As  ordinarily  prepared,  it  contains  fei 
rous  chloride,  and  this  may  be  detected  by  boil 
ing  a  small  portion  of  a  saturated  solution  of  th 
salt  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
adding  potassium  ferrocyanide,  when  the  chai 
acteristic  blue  color  occasioned  by  iron  will  b 
produced.  If  the  salt  is  entirely  volatilized  b 
heat,  and  yet  produces  a  precipitate  with  bariui 
chloride,  the  presence  of  ammonium  sulpha! 
is  indicated.  The  description  and  tests  of  tb 
official  salt  are  as  follows: 
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"A  white,  crystalline  powder,  without  odor, 
laving  a  cooling-,  saline  taste,  and  permanent 
n  the  air.    Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  in  50 
>arts  of  alcohol,  and  in  5  parts  of  glycerin,  at 
!5°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  one  part  of  boiling 
pater.    On  ignition,  Ammonium  Chloride  is 
ompletely  volatilized,  without  charring.  The 
queous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  in  ice- 
old  water,  should  not  redden  blue  litmus  paper 
it  once;  it  affords,  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a 
yhite,  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
mmonia  water.    The  aqueous  solution,  when 
■ently  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
volves  ammonia.    The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
alt  (1  in  20)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
jimit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
lo.  121),  nor  should  it  be  affected  by  barium 
hloride  T.S.  (sulphate),  nor  diluted  sulphuric 
cid   (barium),  nor  ammonium   oxalate  T.S. 
calcium).    When  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
cid,  the  solution  should  not  assume  a  red  color 
n  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride 
'.S.  (absence  of  sulphocyanate) .  Twenty  Ce. of 
le  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt   (1  in  20) 
lould  not  at  once  assume  a  blue  color  on  the 
ddition  of  5  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
'.S.  (limit  of  iron).    If  to  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 
little  nitric  acid  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
v-aporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a 
ater-bath,  a  white  residue  should  be  obtained, 
Inch,  when  more  strongly  heated,  should  be 
ilatilized  (absence  of  empyreumatic  or  noii- 
ilatile  substances).    If  1  Gm.  of  Ammonium 
hloride  be  dissolved  in  sufficient  distilled  water 
>  measure  100  Cc,  then  10  Cc.  of  this  solution 
lould,  after  the  addition  of  five  drops  of  potas- 
um  chromate  T.S.,  require  not  less  than  18.7 
c.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  to  pro- 
ice  a  permanent  red  color."  U.  S.    "  It  should 
eld  no  residue  on  being  heated  to  redness,  and 
)  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
ad,  copper,  arsenium,  calcium,  carbonates,  or 
trates,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with 
e  tests  for  iron,  or  for  sulphates.    Its  aqueous 
ilution  should  not  give  a  blood-red  coloration 
ith  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  (absence  of 
doeyanates)."  Br. 

Uses. — Ammonium  chloride  has  the  stimulant 
roperties  of  ammonia,  and  probably  differs 
tile  in  its  physiological  powers  from  the  car- 
mate,  but  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be  less 
igacious  in  its  action  and  to  be  less  stimulant 
i  the  circulation  than  is  the  latter  salt.  Clin- 
al  experience  has  also  led  to  a  somewhat 
articular  use  of  it  in  diseases.  It  is  one  of 
e  most  employed  of  the  stimulant  expecta- 
nts in  the  advanced  stages  of  acute  bronchitis 
id  in  chronic  bronchitis,  also  in  catarrhal 
leutnonia.  It  has  been  very  highly  recom- 
ended  of  late  years  in  chronic  hepatic  torpor 
id  engorgement,  and  even  in  acute  hepatitis, 
•  W.  Stewart,  who  gives  twenty  grains  of  it 
ree  times  a  day  and  continues  its  use  for 
>eks.  We  have  seen  catarrhal  jaundice  appar- 
itly  very  much  benefited  by  it.  Many  years 
:o  it  was  a  favorite  remedy  as  a  resolvent  in 


chronic  glandular  enlargements,  but  at  present  it 
is  rarely  so  employed.  There  is  much  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  ammonium  chloride  in  cer- 
tain obscure  nervous  affections,  especially  hemi- 
crania,  ovaralgia,  dysmenorrhea,  sciatica,  and 
various  other  neuralgic  disorders.  The  usual 
expectorant  dose  of  the  chloride  is  five  to  ten 
grains  (0.32  to  0.G5  Gm.)  every  two  hours, 
administered  in  sweetened  mucilage;  but  for- 
merly in  prostatic  and  other  glandular  enlarge- 
ments it  was  recommended  to  increase  the  dose 
until  half  an  ounce  a  day  was  ingested.  When 
such  amounts  are  given,  the  remedy  is  prone 
to  produce  disordered  digestion,  a  miliary  erup- 
tion, profuse  sweats,  and  scorbutic  symptoms. 

The  vapor  of  ammonium  chloride  has  been 
administered  by  inhalation,  employed  several 
times  a  day,  in  chronic  catarrh,  with  marked 
advantage  by  Gieseler  of  Germany.  Hermann 
Beigel  of  London,  strongly  recommends  its 
inhalation  in  the  nascent  state,  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases  composing  it.  Three 
bottles  are  used,  one  containing  ammonia  water, 
the  second  an  equivalent  quantity  of  liquid  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  third  half  filled  with 
water,  connected  with  the  first  two  by  tubes, 
and  supplied  itself  with  a  tube  for  inhalation. 
By  inhalation  the  patient  draws  the  two  gases 
from  their  respective  bottles  into  the  third, 
where  they  combine  to  form  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, which  is  freed  from  any  excess  of  either 
gas  by  the  water.  Another  mode  of  inhaling 
ammonium  chloride  is  in  spray,  by  means  of 
the  atomizer;  ten  to  twenty  grains  are  dissolved 
for  the  purpose  in  a  fluidounee  of  water. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Trochisci  Ammonii  Chloridi,  U.  8. 

AMMONII  IODIDUM.  U.  S. 

AMMONIUM  IODIDE 

(am-mO'ni-I  I-Gd'i-dum) 

NH4I  =  143.83 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Iodide,  and  should  be  kept 
in  small  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  vials, 
protected  from  light.  When  deeply  colored, 
the  salt  should  not  be  dispensed,  but  it  may 
be  deprived  of  free  iodine  by  adding  to  its 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  sufficient  ammo- 
nium sulphide  T.S.  to  render  it  colorless,  then 
filtering,  and  evaporating  in  a  water-bath  to 
dryness."  U.  S. 

Indhydrate  d'aminoniaque.  Fr.  Cod. :  Iodure  d'Am- 
moniuin,  Fr. :  Ammonium  jodatum.  Jodammonium,  G. ; 
Yoduro  amonico,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
for  this  salt;  it  was  formerly  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  John  A.  Spencer  of  Lon- 
don, the  formula  for  which  is  as  follows :  Add 
to  a  portion  of  iodine,  placed  in  a  flask  with  a 
little  water,  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphy- 
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drate,  until  the  mixture  loses  its  red  color,  and 
is  turbid  from  the  separation  of  sulphur  only. 
Shake  the  flask,  which  causes  the  sulphur,  for 
the  most  part,  to  agglomerate,  and  having  poured 
off  the  liquid,  boil  it  until  all  odor  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  of  ammonia  is  lost.  Then 
filter  the  liquid,  and,  constantly  stirring,  evapo- 
rate it,  first  with  a  naked  flame  until  it  be- 
comes pasty,  and  then  in  a  water  bath  until  it 
forms  a  dry  salt.  In  1864  (A.  J.  P.,  May, 
1864),  Jacobson  proposed  a  process  in  which 
double  decomposition  between  solutions  of  am- 
monium sulphate  and  potassium  iodide  was  em- 
ployed. James  F.  Babcock  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1866)  stated  that  on  trial  of  the  first  of  the 
above  processes,  and  of  all  others  in  which  hy- 
drogen sulphide  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  was 
employed,  the  resulting  ammonium  iodide  re- 
tained a  portion  of  sulphur,  which  caused  its 
color  to  change  with  time  to  yellow  and  ulti- 
mately to  brown,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
accurate  solutions  required  in  photography. 
Having  tried  also  other  formulas,  which  he 
found  objectionable,  he  at  length  satisfied  him- 
self that  Jacobson's  process,  above  described, 
was  the  best  in  use,  and  with  slight  modifications 
would  yield  an  absolutely  pure  product. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Dispensatory  may 
be  found  the  exact  process  finally  adopted  by 
Babcock.  It  is  substantially  that  which  was 
official  in  U.  S.  P.  1870  1  and  is  in  close  accord 
with  that  of  Jacobson.  The  object  of  the  first 
step  of  the  process  is  sufficiently  evident. 
After  the  double  decomposition  has  occurred, 
the  alcohol  is  added  to  complete  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  potassium  sulphate;  the  pouring  of 
alcohol  upon  the  cotton  filter  is  to  remove  com- 
pletely  from  the  sulphate  all  of  the  iodide.  As 
made  by  this  process,  ammonium  iodide  always 
contains  a  minute  proportion  of  potassium 
sulphate.  Charles  Rice  (A,  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  249) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  process  official 
in  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  deficient  in  the  amount 
of  ammonium  sulphate  required,  and  therefore 
wasteful  of  the  more  expensive  iodide;  instead 
of  one  ounce  of  ammonium  sulphate  the  quan- 
tity should  be  867  grains.  The  view  taken  by 
Charles  Rice,  however,  is  that  the  reaction  takes 
place  between  single  molecules  of  the  respec- 
tive salts,  which  is  no  doubt  correct,  whereas 
the  view  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  committee  was 
that  two  molecules  of  the  iodide  reacted  with 
one  of  ammonium  sulphate, 

2KI  +  (NH4)2S04  =  K2SO4  +  2NIM 


1  "  Take  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  coarse  powder, 
four  troyounces;  Sulphate  of  Ammonium,  in  coarse 
powder,  a  troyounce  [this  should  be  867  grains]  ; 
Boiling  Distilled  Water,  two  fluidounces ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  salts,  add 
them  to  the  Boiling  Water,  stir  well,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool  ;  then  add  a  fluidounce  of  Alcohol, 
mix  well,  and  reduce  the  temperature,  by  a  bath  of 
iced  water,  to  about  40°  ;  throw  the  mixture  into  a 
cool  glass  funnel,  stopped  with  moistened  cotton,  and, 
when  the  clear  solution  has  passed,  pour  upon  the 
salt  a  fluidounce  of  a  mixture  containing  two  parts 
of  Water  and  one  part  of  Alcohol.  Lastly,  evaporate 
the  solution  rapidly  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly  ; 
and  preserve  the  residue  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle." 
U.  8.  1870. 


Properties. — Ammonium  iodide  occurs  in 
"  minute,  colorless,  cubical  crystals,  or  a  white, 
granular  powder,  without  odor  when  colorless, 
but  emitting  a  slight  odor  of  iodine  when 
colored,  and  having  a  sharp,  saline  taste.  The 
salt  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  soon  becomes  yel- 
low or  yellowish-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air 
and  light,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  and 
the  liberation  of  iodine.  Soluble  in  0.6  part 
of  water,  and  in  9  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.) ;  in  0.43  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in 
3.7  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  on 
platinum  foil,  Ammonium  Iodide  evolves  vapor 
of  iodine,  and  volatilizes  completely  without 
fusing.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  shows 
a  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  paper,  and  when 
gently  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
evolves  ammonia.  If  to  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc.  of  chlorine 
water  be  added,  iodine  will  be  liberated  and 
impart  to  the  solution  a  light  reddish-browii 
color.  On  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  few  drops 
of  chloroform,  the  latter  will  acquire  a  violei 
color.  Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  Am- 
monium Iodide  (1  in  20),  when  acidulated  wit 
hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid, 
by  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphate! 
T.S.  (absence  of  barium).  An  aqueous  solu-I 
tion  of  the  salt  (1  in  100)  should  not  at  once  j 
assume  a  blue  color  with  potassium  f  errocyanide 
T.S.  (limit  of  iron),  nor,  after  being  agitated 
with  1  Cc.  of  chloroform,  should  the  latter 
assume  a  violet  color  (limit  of  free  iodine). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  Ammonium  Iodide  1 
(1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121) J 
If  0.25  Gm.  of  the  salt,  dried  at  100°  C.i 
(212°  F.),  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  ammonial 
water  (10  percent.),  the  solution  shaken  with' 
16.9  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S., 
and  the  filtrate  supersaturated  with  5  Cc.  of 
nitric  acid,  no  cloudiness  should  make  its 
appearance  within  ten  minutes  (absence  of  more 
than  about  3  percent,  of  chlorides  or  bro- 
mides):' U.  S. 

Uses. — Ammonium  iodide  is  employed,  both-:) 
externally  and  internally,  as  a  resolvent,  and 
resembles  closely,  in  its  action,  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide.  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London, 
has  prescribed  it,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
three  grains,  with  considerable  success,  in 
secondary  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  incip-\ 
ient  phthisis,  and  hi  a  variety  of  form's  of 
scrofidous  disorder,  attended  with  glandularj 
enlargements.  Richardson  found  a  liniment, 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  drachm  of  the  iodide 
in  an  ounce  of  glycerin,  very  efficacious  in 
enlarged  tonsils,  applied  every  night  with  a 
large  camel's-hair  brush,  and  his  practice  has 
been  followed  to  some  extent  by  other  members 
of  the  profession.  Externally,  this  salt  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  potassium  iodide. 
By  Pennock  it  is  considered  a  good  remedy  in 
certain  cases  of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  applied  by  friction  in  the  quantity 
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if  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  evening.  The 
>roportions  employed  are  from  twenty  grams 

0  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  the 
veaker  preparation  being  used  when  the  disease 
s  recent,  the  stronger  when  it  is  chronic.  As 
he  iodide  is  decomposed  by  the  air,  the  oint- 
nent  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.20  to  0.32  dm.). 

AMMONII  PHOSPHAS.  Br. 

AMMONIUM  PHOSPHATE 

(am-mo'ni-I  phos'phas) 

[NH4)2HP04=  131.15 

"A  salt,  (NH4)2HP04,  which  may  be  ob- 
ained  by  neutralizing  phosphoric  acid  with 
solution  of  ammonia."  Br. 

Ammonife  Phosphas  ;  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  ; 
^hosphas  Ammonicus  ;  Phosphate  d'Ammoniaque,  Fr.  ; 
\mmonium  Phosphoricum  ;  Phosphorsaures  Ammo- 
liak.  G. 

This  salt  was  introduced  into  the  1880  U.  S. 
?.)  but  was  dropped  at  the  1890  revision. 

Preparation. — The  salt  commonly  found 
n  commerce  is  either  this  acid  phosphate,  or 

1  mixture  of  the  two  acid  salts.  The  official 
>alt  may  be  made  by  saturating  the  excess  of 
icid  in  acid  calcium  phosphate  by  means  of  am- 
nonium  carbonate.  Calcium  phosphate  is  pre- 
iipitated  and  ammonium  phosphate  obtained  in 
solution,  which,  being  duly  concentrated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  affords  the  salt  in  crystals  upon 
:ooling.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  acid  cal- 
iium  phosphate  is  given  under  the  head  of 
sodium  phosphate.  (See  Sodii  Phosphas.) 
Ammonium  phosphate  prepared  in  this  way 
s  a  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  six-sided  tables, 
ierived  from  oblique  quadrangular  prisms, 
jfflorescent,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution  has 
in  alkaline  somewhat  saline  taste,  and  an  al- 
kaline reaction,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when 
aeated. 

The  other  acid  phosphate,  NH4H2PO4,  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solution  of  either  of  the 
other  salts  so  long  as  ammonia  escapes,  and 
then  crystallizing.  Its  crystals  are  four-sided 
prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  of  an  acid  taste 
and  reaction,  and  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold 
water.  (Bridges.)  In  a  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon ammonium  phosphate  of  commerce  which 
came  under  our  notice,  we  recognized  both  the 
tabular  crystals  of  the  phosphate  with  two 
molecules  of  ammonium,  having  a  saline  slightly 
acrid  taste,  and  neutral  in  reaction,  and  the 
prisms  of  the  acid  salt,  with  a  sour  and  saline 
taste  and  a  decidedly  acid  reaction. 

The  variety  of  phosphoric  acid  employed  in 
this  formula  is  the  tribasic,  which  forms  three 
salts  with  ammonia,  one  containing  three  atoms 
of  ammonium  without  basic  hydrogen,  which 
is  called  the  neutral  phosphate,  the  second,  two 
molecules  of  ammonium  and  one  of  basic  hy- 
drogen, forming  an  acid  phosphate,  and  the 
third,  one  molecule  of  ammonium  and  two  of 


basic  hydrogen,  forming  also  an  acid  phosphate. 
The  second  of  these  is  the  one  intended  by  the 
U.  S.  (1880)  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
is  represented  by  the  formula  (NH4)2HP04. 
To  prepare  it,  a  constant  excess  of  ammonia 
must  be  maintained,  and  this  is  done  by  strict 
compliance  with  the  process,  if  the  materials 
are  of  due  strength.  Without  such  a  precaution, 
more  or  less  of  the  more  acid  phosphate  would 
be  generated,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
the  alkali. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  di-ammonium  phos- 
phate, which  is  the  official  salt,  occurs  in  "  col- 
orless, translucent,  monoclinic  prisms,  losing 
ammonia  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  without  odor, 
having  a  cooling,  saline  taste  and  a  neutral  or 
faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of 
water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  in  0.5  part  of  boiling 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  strongly 
heated,  the  salt  fuses,  afterwards  evolves  am- 
monia, and  at  a  bright  red  heat  is  wholly  dissi- 
pated." U.  S.  1880. 

Tests. — "  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt, 
when  heated  with  caustic  potassa,  evolves 
vapor  of  ammonia.  Addition  of  test-solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  aqueous  solution  pro- 
duces a  canary-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion should  remain  unaffected  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  or,  after  being  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  (abs. 
of  metals),  or  by  test-solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  (sulphate).  When  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  should  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  test-solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (chloride). 
2  Gm.  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  pre- 
cipitated with  test-mixture  of  magnesium,  yields 
a  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when  washed 
with  diluted  water  of  ammonia,  dried,  and 
ignited,  should  weigh  1.88  Gm."  U.  S.  1880. 
This  quantitative  test  was  intended  as  a  means 
of  identifying  the  hydrogen  di-ammonium  salt. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following 
quantitative  test.  "  When  2  grammes  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  solution  of  magnesium  am- 
monio-sulphate  is  added  in  excess,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  should  be  formed,  which,  after  being 
well  washed  upon  a  filter  with  solution  of  am- 
monia diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and  then  dried  and  heated  to  redness,  weighs 
1.68  grammes.  Its  aqueous  solution  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  lead,  copper,  or  arsenium,  and  only  the 
slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  iron,  chlo- 
rides, or  sulphates."  Br.  The  amount  of  the 
residue,  which  is  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  salt. 

Uses. — This  salt  was  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  as  a  remedy  for  gout 
and  rheumatism,  by  T.  H.  Buckler  {A.  J.  M. 
S.,  1846),  and  has  since  been  so  employed  with 
apparently  useful  results. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65  to 
2.6  Gm.),  three  or  four  times  a  day,  dissolved 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  water. 
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AMMONII  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

AMMONIUM  SALICYLATE 

( am-mo'm-I  sal-i-cy'las) 

NH4C,H503=  153.94 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Salicylate  [C6H4(0H)C0 
ONH4],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  protected  from  heat  and  light."  U.  S. 

Ammonium  Salicylicum  ;  Salicylate  d'Ammoniaque, 
Fr.;  Ammoniumsalieylat,  Salicylsaures  Ammonium,  Q. 

This  salt  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  and  may  be  made  by 
adding  salicylic  acid  to  ammonia  water  until 
the  latter  is  nearly  neutralized,  then  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  (which  should  be  slightly  acid 
to  litmus  paper)  and  crystallizing.  Care  should 
be  used  to  prevent  contamination  with  iron, 
which  would  give  the  product  a  pinkish  or  red- 
dish tinge,  and  overheating,  which  would  cause 
decomposition,  evidenced  by  a  phenol-like  odor. 

Properties. — Ammonium  salicylate  is  offi- 
cially described  as  in  "  colorless,  lustrous,  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  or  plates,  or  a  white,  crystalline 
powder;  odorless,  and  having  at  first  a  slightly 
saline,  bitter  taste,  and  a  sweetish  after-taste. 
Permanent  in  dry  air.  Soluble  in  0.9  part  of 
water,  and  2.3  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.) ;  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  1 
part  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated,  the  salt 
fuses  with  decomposition,  giving  off  inflammable 
vapors  and  an  odor  of  phenol,  and  is  finally 
completely  volatilized.  The  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution  should  be  colorless,  it'  should  red- 
den blue  litmus  paper,  and  when  gently  heated 
with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S  evolves  ammonia. 
Ferric  chloride  T.S.,  added  to  an  excess  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  Ammonium  Salicylate, 
produces  a  dark  red  precipitate,  but  imparts  to 
a  very  dilute  solution  (1  in  100)  a  deep  violet- 
blue  color.  If  copper  sulphate  T.S.  be  added 
to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20), 
a  green  color  will  be  produced.  If  to  0.2  Gm. 
of  the  salt,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  about  1 
Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added, 
and  then  cautiously  about  1  Cc.  of  methyl  alco- 
hol, drop  by  drop,  on  heating  the  mixture  to 
boiling,  methyl  salicylate  will  be  formed,  which 
can  be  recognized  by  its  odor.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  Ammonium  Salicylate  (1  in  20)  be 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered, 
the  filtrate  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121).  If  diluted  nitric  acid  be  added  in 
slight  excess  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  10),  the  precipitated  salicylic  acid, 
after  collecting  and  washing,  should  respond  to 
the  tests  of  purity  and  identity  given  under 
Acidum  Salicylicum."   U.  S. 

Uses. — Ammonium  Salicylate  is  the  best  of 
the  salicylates  for  ordinary  use  in  rheumatism, 
being  less  depressing  and  nauseating  than  tbe 
official  sodium  salt. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.). 


AMMONII  VALERAS.  U.  S. 

AMMONIUM  VALERATE  [Ammonii  Valerianes, 
Pharm.  1890;  Ammonium  Valerianate] 

(am-mo'm-I  val'e-ras) 

NH4C6H902=  118.24 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  Ammonium  Valerate  [C4H9.COONH4], 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S. 

Valerianate  d'Ammoniaque,  Fr.  Cod.;  Baldrian- 
saures  ( Valeriansaures)  Ammonium,  Ammoniumvaler- 
ianat,  G. ;  Valerianato  amonico,  Sp. 

A  process  for  preparing  this  salt  is  no  longer 
official;  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  will  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  D.,  18th  edition,  p.  163. 

Ammonium  valerate  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860;  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  by  manufacturing  chemists  in 
procuring  a  crystallized  ammonium  valerate, 
until,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  B.  J.  Crew 
of  Philadelphia,  ascertained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  monohydrated  valeric  acid, 
as  the  ordinary  acid  with  three  molecules  of 
water  could  not  be  successfully  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  official  formula  of  1870  was 
based  upon  that  of  Crew,  published  in  the  A. 
J.  P.  (1860,  p.  109).  In  this  formula  the 
monohydrated  valeric  acid,  procured  by  a 
special  process  (see  Valeric  Acid),  is  saturated 
with  gaseous  ammonia  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  from  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  lime.  The  saturation  is  known  to  have 
been  effected  when  litmus  paper  is  no  longer 
acted  on.  During  the  operation  heat  is  de- 
veloped sufficient  to  prevent  premature  crys- 
tallization, and,  when  the  saturation  is  com- 
pleted, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  allow 
the  solution  to  cool.  Crystallization  soon  begins, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
become  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  crystals;  these 
should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and,  without  un- 
necessary exposure,  at  once  transferred  to  well- 
stoppered  bottles. 

Properties. — Thus  prepared,  ammonium  val- 
erate is  in  snow  white,  pearly,  four-sided,  tabu- 
lar crystals,  perfectly  dry,  of  an  offensive  odor 
like  that  of  valeric  acid,  and  a  sharp  sweetish 
taste.  Instead  of  liquefying  whenever  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  happened  to  the  salt  formerly 
procured,  it  undergoes  this  change  only  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  effloresces  when  the -air 
is  dry.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol.  Exposed  to  heat  it  is  in  great  measure 
volatilized  unchanged;  but  a  small  portion,  by 
giving  off  a  part  of  its  ammonia,  is  converted 
into  the  acid  valerate.  Hager  (Ph.  Centralh., 
1879,  p.  465)  states  that  commercial  ammonium 
valerate  is  always  the  acid  salt,  as  is  proved 
by  the  acid  reaction  and  the  strong  rotation  of 
the  crystals  when  placed  upon  cold  water;  the 
neutral  salt  is  obtained  only  with  difficulty,  is 
in  prismatic  crystals,  and  is  easily  liquefied  by 
moderate   temperatures.     It   is   officially  de- 
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scribed  as  iu  "  colorless,  or  white,  quadrangular 
plates,  emitting  the  odor  of  valeric  acid,  of  a 
sharp  and  sweetish  taste,  and  deliquescent  in 
moist  air.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
Liol ;  also  soluble  in  ether.  When  heated,  the 
salt  fuses,  gives  off  vapor  of  ammonia  and  of 
'  valeric  acid,  and  is  finally  completely  volatilized. 
The  aqueous  solution  shows  an  acid  reaction  to 
blue  litmus  paper,  and,  when  gently  heated  with 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  evolves  ammonia. 
If  a  concentrated,  aqueous  solution  of  Ammo- 
nium Valerate  be  slightly  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  an  oily  layer  of  valeric  acid 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  a  neutral  solution 
3f  the  salt  be  completely  precipitated  by  ferric 
jhloride  T.S.,  the  filtrate  should  not  possess  a 
deep  red  color  (absence  of  acetate).  The  aque- 
aus  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20 ) ,  when  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered 
through  a  small,  wetted  filter,  should  not  re- 
spond to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals 
(See  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Ammonium  valerate  is  not  poisonous. 
Given  to  dogs  in  the  dose  of  150  grains,  it 
produced  no  inconvenience.  As  a  therapeutic 
agent  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  in  1856,  by  Declat  of  Paris  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  by  Pierlot,  an  apothecary  of 
Paris.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  in  various 
diseases,  principally  of  the  nervous  system,  such 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  is 
certainly  useful  in  various  mild  functional  ner- 
vous affections,  but  in  such  grave  maladies  as 
spilepsy  it  is  powerless.  The  drug  may  be 
conveniently  administered  in  coated  pills,  or 
in  capsules.  Pierlot's  solution,  mentioned 
above,  should  be  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm 
of  valeric  acid  in  thirty-two  drachms  of  dis- 
tilled water,  saturating  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  and  adding  to  the  salt  formed 
forty  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  valerian. 
According  to  Pierlot,  the  latter  addition  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  preparation  from  change, 
for  a  simple  solution  of  the  ammoniaeal  salt 
is  rapidly  decomposed.  It  will  keep  still  better 
if  the  extract,  when  added  to  the  solution,  be 
mixed  with  a  fluidounce  of  diluted  alcohol, 
with  only  24  drachms  of  distilled  water  to 
preserve  the  measure.  The  solution  of  Pierlot 
is  neutral,  color  brown,  odor  of  valerian  strong. 
It  contains  l-25th  of  its  weight  of  the  pure  salt. 
The  dose  is  six  to  thirty  minims  (0.36  to  1.9 
Cc),  given  in  water  or  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Dose,  of  ammonium  valerate,  two  to  ten 
grains  (0.13  to  0.6  Gm.L 

AMYGDALA  AMARA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BITTER  ALMOND 

(a-myg'da-la  a-mfi'ra) 

"  The  ripe  seed  of  Prunus  Amygdalus  Stokes, 
var.  amara  De  Candolle  (Fam.  Rosacea). " 
U.  S.  "  The  ripe  seed  of  Prunus  Amygdalus, 
Stokes,  var.  amara,  Baillon."  Br. 

Semen   Amydali    Amarum  :    Amandes   ameres,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Amygdalae  Amarre,  P.  G.  ;  Bittere  Mandeln, 
Mandorle  ainare.  It. :  Almendra  amarga,  It. 


Amygdalus  communis,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant. 
ii.  982;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  507,  t.  183.— The 
almond  tree  rises  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  divides  into  numerous 
spreading  branches.  The  leaves  stand  upon 
short  stalks,  are  about  three  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  elliptical, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  veined,  minutely  serrated, 
with  the  lower  serratures  and  petioles  glandular, 
and  are  of  a  bright  green  color.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  pale  red  color  varying  to  white, 
with  veiy  short  peduncles,  and  petals  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  usually  stand  in  pairs  upon 
the  branches.  The  fruit  is  of  the  peach  kind, 
with  the  outer  covering  thin,  tough,  dry,  and 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  where  it 
opens  when  fully  ripe.  Within  this  covering 
is  a  rough  shell,  containing  the  kernel  or  almond. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  of 
Amygdalus,  differing  chiefly  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  fruit,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and 
the  taste  of  the  kernel.  The  two  most  im- 
portant are  Amygdalus  {communis)  dulcis  and 
Amygdalus  (communis)  amara,  the  former 
bearing  sweet,  the  latter  bitter  almonds. 
Another  variety  is  the  A.  fragilis  of  De  Can- 
dolle, which  yields  the  paper-shelled  almonds. 
The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Barbary,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States;  but  in  the  northern  and 
middle  sections  the  fruit  does  not  come  to 
perfection. 

Bitter  Almonds. — These  are  smaller  than  the 
sweet  almonds,  and  are  thus  described  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Ovate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, 20  to  30  Mm.  long;  seed-coat  thin,  brown, 
finely  downy;  embryo  straight,  white,  and  with 
two  plano-convex  cotyledons;  taste  bitter  and 
oily;  when  triturated  with  water  Bitter  Almond 
yields  a  milk-white  emulsion  which  emits  an 
odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid."  U.  S.  They  have  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  peach  kernel,  and,  though 
when  dry,  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  have,  when 
triturated  with  water,  the  fragrance  of  the 
peach  blossom.  They  contain  nearly  the  same 
ingredients  as  sweet  almonds,  and  like  them  form 
a  milky  emulsion  with  water.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  they  also  contained  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  volatile  oil,  to  which  their  peculiar 
taste  and  odor  and  their  peculiar  operation  upon 
the  system  were  ascribed.  It  was,  however,  as- 
certained by  Robiquet  and  Boutron  that  these 
principles  do  not  pre-exist  hi  the  almond,  but 
result  from  the  reaction  of  water;  and  Wohler 
and  Liebig  proved,  what  was  suspected  by 
Robiquet,  that  they  are  formed  out  of  a  pecul- 
iar substance  denominated  amygdalin,  which 
is  the  characteristic  constituent  of  bitter  almonds. 
This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by 
Robiquet  and  Boutron  in  1830,  is  white,  crys- 
tallizable,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste, 
unalterable  in  the  air,  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  hot  alcohol,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  diluted  acids  or  in  the 
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presence  of  water  by  the  nitrogenous  ferments, 
like  emulsin,  which  accompany  it  in  the  bitter 
almond.    The  reaction  is  as  follows: 
C20H27NO11  +  3HsO  = 

Crystallized 
amygdalin. 

2(C6Hi206)  +  HCN  +  CvHsO  +  H2O 

Dextro-      Hydrocyanic  Oil  of  bitter 
glucose.  acid.  almond. 

It  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  glucoside 
class,  compounds  which,  when  decomposed  by 
diluted  acids,  alkalies,  or  ferments,  yield  glucose 
and  some  other  characteristic  decomposition  pro- 
duct.   They  may  be  considered  as  esters  of 
glucose  analogous  to  the  esters  of  glycerin  which 
exist  in  the  fats  under  the  name  of  glycerides. 
Liebig  and  Wohler  give  the  following  process 
for  obtaining  amygdalin,  in  which  the  object  of 
the  fermentation  is  to  destroy  the  sugar  with 
which  it  is  associated.    Bitter  almonds,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol 
till  exhausted.    From  the  liquors  thus  obtained 
all  the  alcohol  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  distillation, 
care  being  taken,  near  the  end  of  the  process, 
not  to  expose  the  syrupy  residue  to  too  great 
a  heat.    This  residue  is  then  to  be  diluted  with 
water,  mixed  with  good  yeast,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  situation.    After  the  fermentation  which 
ensues  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered, 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  mixed 
with  alcohol.    The  amygdalin  is  thus  precipi- 
tated in  connection  with  a  portion  of  gum,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  will  deposit  it  upon  cooling.  If 
pure,  it  will  form  a  perfectly  transparent  solu- 
tion with  water.    Any  oil  which  it  may  contain 
may  be  separated  by  washing  with  ether.  One 
pound  of  almonds  yields  at  least  120  grains 
of    amygdalin.      (Ann.    Pharm.,    xxii.  329.) 
Amygdalin  appears  to  be  extensively  diffused  in 
plants,  having  been  noticed  not  only  in  the 
different  genera  of  the  Rosaces,  as  Amyg- 
dalus,  Cerasus,  and  Prunus,  but  also  by  Wicke 
in  various  Pomaces,  as  Pyrus  Malus,  Sorbus 
Aucuparia,  Sorbus  hybrida,  Sorbus  torminalis, 
Amelanchier  vulgaris,  Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  and 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha.    (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  lxxix. 
79.)    It  may  be  advantageously  procured  from 
peach  kernels,  which  have  been  found  to  yield 
80  grains  for  each  avoirdupois  pound,  or  more 
th^n  1  per  cent.   (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  227.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Johannen,  the  emul- 
sin is  contained  in  the  radicle  and  plumule,  and 
in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  cotyledons,  while 
the  parenchyma  of  the  cotyledons  contains  the 
amygdalin.  (P.  J.,  March,  1888.) 

Amygdalin,  mixed  with  emulsion  of  sweet 
almonds,  gives  rise,  among  other  products,  to 
the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid, — the  emulsin  in  the  sweet  almonds 
acting  the  part  of  a  ferment,  by  causing  a  re- 
action between  the  amygdalin  and  water;  and 
the  same  result  is  obtained  when  pure  emulsin 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  amygdalin.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  volatile  oil  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  developed  in  bitter  almonds  when 


moistened  result  from  the  mutual  reaction  of 
amygdalin,  water,  and  emulsin.  Certain  sub- 
stances have  the  effect  of  preventing  this  reac- 
tion, as,  for  example,  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 
It  is  asserted  that  emulsin  procured  from  other 
seeds,  as  those  of  the  poppy,  hemp,  and  mus- 
tard, is  capable  of  producing  the  same  reaction 
between  water  and  amygdalin,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  (Ann.  Pharm.,  xxviii.  290.)  Amyg- 
dalin appears  not  to  be  poisonous  when  taken 
pure  in  the  stomach,  unless  there  be  emulsin 
in  the  food  in  the  stomach. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  their  fixed  oil  by  pres- 
sure, and  at  the  present  time  this  oil  is  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  is  frequently  sold  as  oil  of 
sweet  almond,  being  produced  from  North 
African  bitter  almonds ;  the  volatile  oil,  impreg- 
nated with  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  residue  by  distillation  with  water. 
(See  Oleum  Amygdala  Amarce.) 

Uses. — Confectioners  employ  bitter  almonds 
for  communicating  flavor  to  orgeat  syrup.  (See 
Syrupus  Amygdalae.)  The  kernel  of  the  peach 
possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  frequently! 
used  as  a  substitute.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  bitter  almond  paste,  and  other  substances 
which  yield  the  same  volatile  oil,  such  as  bruised 
cherry-laurel  leaves,  peach  leaves,  etc.,  have 
the  property  of  destroying  the  odor  of  musk, 
camphor,  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  creosote, 
cod  liver  oil,  the  balsams,  etc. ;  and  Mahier,  I 
a  French  pharmacist,  has  employed  them  suc- 
cessfully to  free  mortars  and  bottles  from  the 
odor  of  asafetida  and  other  substances  of  dis- 
agreeable odor.  All  that  is  necessary  is  first  1 
to  remove  any  oily  substance  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  and  then  to  apply  the  paste  or  bruised 
leaves.  (See  Amygdala  Dulcis.) 

AMYGDALA  DULCIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SWEET  ALMOND 

(S-myg'da-la  dul'cis) 

"  The  ripe  seed  of  Prunus  Amygdalus 
Stokes,  var.  dulcis  De  Candolle  (Fam.  Rosa- 
cea)." U.  S.  "  The  ripe  seed  of  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus, Stokes,  var.  dulcis,  Baillon.  It  is  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Jordan  almond."  Br. 

Semen  Amygdali  Dulce  ;  Amandes  douces.  Ft:  Cod.; 
Amygdalas  Dulces,  P.  G. ;  Siisse  Mandeln,  G.;  Man- 
dorle  dolei.  It.;  Almendra  dulce,  Sp. 

We  are  supplied  with  sweet  almonds  chiefly 
from  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Southern 
California.  They  are  separated  into  the  soft- 
shelled  and  hard-shelled,  the  former  of  which 
come  from  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  the  latter 
from  Malaga.  From  the  latter  port  they  are 
sometimes  brought  to  us  without  the  shell.  In 
British  commerce,  the  two  chief  varieties  are 
the  Jordan  and  Valencia  almonds,  the  former 
imported  from  Malaga,  the  latter  from  Valen- 
cia. The  former  are  longer,  narrower,  more 
pointed,  and  more  highly  esteemed  than  the 
latter.  The  bitter  almonds  are  obtained  chiefly 
from  Morocco,  and  are  exported  from  Mogador. 
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Properties. — The  shape  and  appearance  of 
ilmonds  are  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. Each  kernel  consists  of  two  white  cotyle- 
lons,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  yellowish-brown,  bitter 
skin,  which  is  easily  separable  after  immersion 
in  boiling  water.  Deprived  of  this  covering, 
they  are  called  blanched  almonds.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  they  are  apt  to  become  rancid ;  but, 
if  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  in  well-closed 
^lass  vessels,  they  may  be  preserved  unaltered 
for  many  years.  The  two  varieties  require 
separate  notice. 

Sweet  almonds,  when  blanched,  are  without 
odor,  and  have  a  sweet,  very  pleasant  taste, 
which  has  rendered  them  a  favorite  article  of 
diet  in  all  countries  where  they  are  readily  attain- 
able. They  are,  however,  generally  considered 
difficult  of  digestion.  The  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia thus  describes  them.  "  Closely  resembling 
the  Bitter  Almond  (see  Amygdala  Amara),  but 
usually  broader,  with  lighter  seed-coat,  having 
a  bland,  sweetish  taste  and  giving  no  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  when  triturated  with  water." 
V.  S.  By  the  analysis  of  Boullay,  it  appears 
that  they  contain,  in  100  parts,  5  parts  of 
pellicle,  54  of  fixed  oil,  24  of  albumen,  6  of 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  3  of  gum,  4  of  fibrous 
matter,  3.5  of  water,  and  0.5  of  acetic  acid, 
comprising  loss.  The  albumen  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  is  called  emulsin.  It  may  be 
obtained  separate  by  treating  the  emulsion  of 
almonds  with  ether,  allowing  the  mixture,  after, 
frequent  agitation,  to  stand  until  a  clear  fluid 
separates  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  drawing 
this  off  by  a  siphon,  adding  alcohol  to  it  so  as 
to  precipitate  the  emulsin,  then  washing  the 
precipitate  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  drying  it 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  In  this 
state  it  is  a  white  powder,  inodorous  and  taste- 
less, soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction, 
and,  if  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  becomes 
opaque  and  milky,  and  gradually  deposits  a 
snow-white  precipitate,  amounting  to  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  emulsin  employed.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxi.  354.)  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
that  of  producing  certain  changes  noticed  pre- 
viously in  amygdalin,  which  property  it  loses 
when  its  solution  is  boiled,  though  not  by 
exposure  in  the  solid  state  to  a  heat  of  100° 
C.  (212°  F.).  (Ibid.,  357.)  It  consists  of 
nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with 
a  minute  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  synaptase  of  Robiquet.  L. 
Portes  announced  the  discovery  of  asparagin 
in  sweet  almonds.  (N.  R.,  January,  1877.) 
The  fixed  oil  is  described  under  the  head  of 
Oleum  Amygdalae,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  Sweet  almonds,  when  rubbed  with 
water,  form  a  milky  emulsion,  free  from  the 
odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  insoluble  matters 
being  suspended  by  the  agency  of  the  albu- 
minous, mucilaginous,  and  saccharine  principles. 

Uses. — Sweet  almonds  have  no  other  influence 
on  the  system  than  that  of  a  nutrient  and 
demulcent.    The  emulsion  formed  by  triturat- 


ing them  with  water  is  a  pleasant  vehicle. 
From  their  nutritive  properties,  and  the  absence 
of  starch  in  their  composition,  they  are  much 
used  in  the  diet  of  diabetics,  as  originally  re- 
commended by  Pavy.  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1862, 
p.  213.)  Bitter  almonds  are  more  active,  on 
account  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  developed  in 
them.  Largely  taken,  they  have  sometimes 
proved  poisonous.  Landerer  mentions  .the 
case  of  a  lady  who  was  alarmingly  affected 
by  a  bath  made  from  the  residue  of  bitter 
almonds  after  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  (A.  ./. 
P.,  xxviii.)  "Wohler  and  Liebig  propose  as  a 
substitute  for  cherry-laurel  water,  which  owes 
its  effects  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains, 
but  is  objectionable  from  its  unequal  strength, 
an  extemporaneous  mixture  of  seventeen  grains 
of  amygdalin  and  one  fluidounce  of  an  emul- 
sion made  with  two  drachms  of  sweet  almonds 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture 
contains,  according  to  the  above-named  chemists, 
one  grain  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is 
equivalent  to  two  fluidounces  of  fresh  cherry- 
laurel  water.  If  found  to  answer  in  practice, 
it  will  have  the  advantage  of  certainty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dose,  as  amygdalin  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time  unaltered.  If  the  calcula- 
tion of  Wohler  and  Liebig  be  correct  as  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  it  contains,  not  more  than  half 
a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc.)  should  be  given  as  a 
commencing  dose. 

Off.  Prep. — Emulsum  Amygdalae,  U.  8.;  Pulvis 
Amygdala;  Compositus,  Br. 

AMYLIS  NITRIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

AMYL  NITRITE  [Amyl  Nitris,  Pharm.  1890] 
(am'y-lls  nl'tris) 

C5HnN02=  116.24 

"A  liquid  containing  about  80  percent,  of 
Amyl  (chiefly  Iso-amyl)  Nitrite  [C5HuN02  = 
116.24],  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below.  It  should  be  kept  in  hermetically  eealed 
glass  bulbs,  or  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass- 
stoppered  vials,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place."  U.  S. 
"A  liquid  produced  by  the  interaction  of  amylic 
alcohol  which  has  been  distilled  between  262° 
and  270°  F.  (127.7°  to  132.2°  C.)  and  nitrous 
acid.  It  consists  chiefly  of  iso-amyl  nitrite, 
C5H11NO2,  but  contains  also  other  nitrites  of 
the  homologous  series."  Br. 

Amyl  Nitris,  Br.,  Amylo-nitrous  Ether,  Amyl- 
£ether  Nitrosus  :  Ether  amyinitreux,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Ether 
amylazoteux,  Azotite  d'Amyl,  Fr.;  Amylium  Nitrosum, 
P.  G. ;  Amylinitrit,  G. ;  Etere  isoainiluitroso.  It. ; 
Nitrito  de  ainilo,  Sp. 

This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by 
Balard  ha  1844,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
amtjl  nitrate,  C5H11NO3,  which  is  not  used  as 
a  medicine. 

Preparation. — Amyl  nitrite  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  a  stream  of  nitrous  acid  (hypo- 
nitric  acid)  gas  through  purified  amyl  alcohol 
at  a  temperature  of  132°  C.  (269.6°  F.),  or  by 
acting  upon  amyl  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  as 
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Amylis  Nitris. 


PART  I, 


originally  suggested  by  Balard.  The  aleohol 
should  always  first  be  purified  according  to  the 
method  of  Hirsch  {A.  J.  P.,  1862,  pp.  139, 
328),  by  agitating  with  an  equal  bulk  of  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  then  distilling  in  a 
retort  with  a  thermometer,  collecting  what 
comes  over  between  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  and 
140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and  redistilling  this  until 
it  has  a  boiling  point  near  132°  C.  (269.6°  F.). 
The  purified  alcohol  should  be  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  acid  in  a  capacious 
glass  retort,  being  gradually  heated  until  it 
approaches  boiling,  when  the  fire  is  to  be  re- 
moved. As  soon  as  a  thermometer  inserted  into 
the  tubulures  rises  above  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  the 
receiver  is  changed,  because  both  ethyl-amylic 
ether  and  amyl  nitrate  at  such  temperatures 
come  over  freely  and  would  contaminate  the 
product.  The  distillate  obtained  below  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  is  agitated  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  the  oily  liquid  which 
separates  is  very  slowly  heated  in  a  clean  retort 
to  96°  C.  (204.8°  F.),  then  the  receiver  is 
changed  and  the  distillate  collected  as  before, 
until  the  thermometer  reaches  100°  C.  (212° 
F.).  That  which  comes  over  between  the  two 
temperatures  is  pure  amyl  nitrite.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  this  process  that  in  every  ease  the  heating 
be  very  gradual.  (A.  J.  P.,  1871,  p.  148.) 
Allen  states  (Cora.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  i.  159) 
that  the  use  of  nitric  acid  is  certain  to  result 
in  the  formation  of  much  valeric  aldehyde  and 
more  or  less  amyl  nitrate,  and  the  boiling  point 
of  the  former  of  these  bodies  precludes  the 
possibility  of  subsequently  separating  it  by 
fractioning  the  crude  product.  He  therefore 
prefers  the  passing  of  nitrous  acid  gas  into  puri- 
fied amyl  alcohol.  John  M.  Maisch  attempted 
to  produce  amyl  nitrite  by  Redwood's  process 
{A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  330)  for  the  production 
of  nitrous  ether,  substituting  amyl  for  ethyl 
alcohol.  He  found  that  the  reactions  occurred 
with  such  excessive  violence  as  to  render  the 
preparation  of  the  nitrite  in  this  way  imprac- 
ticable. Subsequently,  however,  Alfred  Tanner 
pointed  out  (P.  J.,  Nov.  1871,  also  A.  J.  P., 
1872,  p.  21)  that  Maisch  used  a  nearly  anhy- 
drous amyl  alcohol,  and  that  the  reactions  are 
equally  violent  with  ethyl  alcohol  of  similar 
strength.  He  finds  no  difficulty  when  the  fusel 
oil  is  diluted  with  water,  and  prefers  the  pro- 
cess, especially  for  the  production  of  the  drug 
upon  a  small  scale.  Having  introduced  the 
purified  amyl  alcohol  into  a  tubulated  retort 
containing  copper  wire,  he  adds  one-tenth  of 
its  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the 
same  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  heats  gently 
to  63°  C.  (145.4°  F.).  At  this  temperature  the 
reaction  commences,  and  goes  on  very  man- 
ageably, until  a  bulk  about  equal  to  double  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  collects  in  the  receiver. 
The  chemical  movement  now  ceases,  and  the 
temperature,  which  has  risen  to  near  100°  C. 
(212°  F.),  begins  to  fall.  More  diluted  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  process  carried  out  as 


before.  These  additions  are  repeated  until  the 
amyl  alcohol  is  exhausted,  which  is  known  by 
the  appearance  of  red  fumes  in  the  retort. 
The  whole  product  is  washed  with  caustic  soda, 
to  remove  hydrocyanic  and  other  acids,  and 
rectified  over  potassium  carbonate,  to  get  rid 
of  moisture.  The  portion  which  distils  over 
between  95°  C.  (203°  F.)  and  100°  C.  (212° 
F.)  is  medicinally  pure  amyl  nitrite.  John 
Williams  (Year-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1885) 
recommends  the  method  of  passing  nitrous  acid, 
obtained  by  acting  upon  lump  arsenic  trioxide 
with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.350,  into  purified 
amyl  alcohol  until  the  latter  has  assumed  a 
brownish-green  color;  the  product  is  then 
washed  and  distilled  fractionally;  the  distillate 
under  100°  C.  and  105°  C.  amounted  to  nearly 
95  per  cent.  D.  B.  Dott  (P.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1878) 
called  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
fixing  a  standard  boiling  point  for  amyl  nitrite, 
and  W.  H.  Greene  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  65) 
shows  that  nitropentane  (an  isomer  of  amyl 
nitrite)  is  almost  invariably  a  constituent  of 
amyl  nitrite,  and  he  believes  that  commercial 
amyl  nitrite  is  frequently  put  upon  the  market 
unreetified,  specimens  examined  having  boiling 
points  varying  from  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  to  180° 
C.  (356°  F.). 

Dunstan  and  W.  Lloyd  Williams  (P.  J.,  1888,  | 
p.  487)  have  shown  that  the  supposed  pure 
amyl  nitrite  is  a  mixture  of  a-amyl  nitrite  and 
/3-amyl  nitrite,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
amyl  alcohol  used  is  always  a  mixture  of  a-amyl 
alcohol  and  /3-amyl  alcohol  in  varying  propor- 
tions. They  find  the  a-amyl  nitrite  to  be  opti- 
cally inactive  and  to  boil  at  97°  C,  while  the! 
/3-amyl  nitrite  has  dextro-rotatory  power  and 
boils  at  about  94°  C.  Much  of  the  commercial 
amyl  nitrite  also  contains  iso-butyl  nitrite,  boil- 
ing at  67°  C.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
physiological  action  of  commercial  amyl  nitrite 
is  really  due  to  the  amyl  nitrite  or  to  impuri- 
ties, especially  to  the  iso-butyl  nitrite,  but  the 
experiments  of  Brunton  and  Bokenham  (P.  J., 
xix.  490)  indicated  that  the  commercial,  impure 
nitrite  is  stronger  than  either  pure  a-  or  /3-amyl 
nitrite.  According  to  Bals  and  Broglio,  the 
tertiary  amyl  nitrite  differs  from  amyl  nitrite 
in  not  giving  rise  to  toxic  symptoms,  and  in 
being  slightly  hypnotic. 

Properties. — "A  clear,  yellowish  liquid,  of  a 
peculiar,  ethereal,  fruity  odor,  and  a  pungent, 
aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity :  0.865  to  0.875 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Almost  insoluble  in  water; 
miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  is  very  volatile,  even  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
yellow,  luminous  and  sooty  flame.  It  boils  at 
about  96°  to  99°  C.  (204.8°  to  210.2°  F.).  If 
1  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  and 
10  Cc.  of  water  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with 
a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  then  5  Cc.  of 
Amyl  Nitrite  added,  and  the  tube  inverted  a 
few  times,  the  red  tint  of  the  aqueous  layer 
should  still  be  perceptible  (limit  of  free  acid). 
A  mixture  of  1.5  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  and 
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1.5  Ce.  of  alcohol  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
water  should  not  become  brown  or  black  if  1 
Cc.  of  Amyl  Nitrite  be  added  and  the  mixture 
gently  heated  (absence  of  aldehyde).  Amyl 
Nitrite  should  remain  transparent,  or  nearly  so, 
when  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  (absence  of  water)."    U.  S. 

"Almost  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alco- 
hol (90  per  cent.)  in  all  proportions.    If  it  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  fused  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, potassium  iso-valerianate  will  be  formed. 
Specific  gravity  0.870  to  O.SSO.    Submitted  to 
distillation,  about  70  per  cent,  passes  over  be- 
tween 194°  and  212°  F.  (90°  and  100°  C),  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  not  dipping  below  the 
surface  of  the  residual  fluid.    A  mixture  of  5 
volumes  with  sufficient  alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
to  form  100  volumes  affords  a  liquid  of  which 
a  portion  tested  in  a  nitrometer  as  described 
under  '  Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi '  should  yield 
aot  less  than  6  times  its  bulk  of  nitric  oxide 
s*as.    On  shaking  with  an  equal  volume  of  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  the  aqueous  por- 
tion should  have  only  a  pale  yellow  color  (limit 
if  aldehyde).    A  small  quantity  in  a  test-tube 
placed   in   melting   ice    remains  transparent 
(absence  of  water).   It  deteriorates  unless  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles."  Br.    According  to 
Carl  E.  Smith  (A.  J.  P.,  1898,  p.  273),  the  U.  S. 
1890  method  of  assay  (Allen's)  is  not  accurate, 
Dwing  to  the  nitric  oxide  instantly  changing  to 
litrogen  tetroxide  on  contact  with  air,  and  this 
;ontinuing  to  set  free  iodine  in  the  solution  of 
lydriodic  acid,  thus  registering  too  high  a  result, 
tie  proposes  using  a  solution  of  potassium 
ihlorate,  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  ferric  annno- 
lium  sulphate,  and  potassium  sulphoeyanate. 
:  Assay. — "  Transfer   about  3   Cc.   of  Amyl 
Nitrite,  which  has  been  previously  shaken  with 
).5  Gm.  of  potassium  bicarbonate  and  carefully 
lecanted,  to  a  tared  100  Cc.  measuring  flask, 
ind  weigh  it  accurately.    Add  sufficient  alco- 
10I  to  bring  the  volume  to  exactly  100  Cc. 
md  mix  thoroughly.    Introduce  into  a  nitroin- 
iter    (see    Part    III,    Gasometric  Estima- 
ions)  exactly  10  Cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
ion,  followed  by  10  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide 
CS.,  and  afterwards  by  10  Cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.    When  the  volume  of  gas 
las  become  constant  (within  30  to  60  minutes), 
lote  the  volume  of  gas  collected.    Multiply  this 
.'olume  in  Cc,  by  4.8,  and  divide  the  product 
)y  the  original  weight  of  the  Amyl  Nitrite, 
^.t  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
[uotient  will  represent  the  percentage  of  Amyl 
Nitrite  in  the  liquid.    The  temperature  correc- 
ion  is  one-third  of  one  percent,  of  the  total 
>ercentage  just  found  for  each  degree, — addi- 
ive  if  the  temperature  is  below  25°  C.  (77° 
and  subtractive  if  it  is  above  25°  C.  (77° 
^.).    The  barometric  correction  is  four-thir- 
ieths  of  one  percent,  for  each  millimeter ;  addi- 
ive  if  it  is  above,  and  subtractive  if  it  is 
ielow  760.    When  assayed  according  to  the 
ibove  method,  it  should  yield  not  less  than  80 
•ercent.  of  Amyl  Nitrite.'"  U.  S. 


Uses. — When  inhaled  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  ten  drops,  amyl  nitrite  produces  in  man 
violent  flushing  of  the  face,  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  as  though  the  head  would  burst,  and 
a  very  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  Along 
with  these  symptoms,  after  a  larger  quantity, 
there  is  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  more  or 
less  marked  muscular  weakness.  As  no  case 
of  serious  poisoning  from  amyl  nitrite  .has 
occurred  in  man,  for  a  further  knowledge  of 
its  action  we  are  dependent  upon  studies  made 
on  the  lower  animals.  In  dogs,  rabbits,  cats, 
etc.,  it  induces  effects  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  man,  followed,  after  toxic  doses,  by  violently 
hurried,  panting  respiration,  progressive  loss 
of  muscular  power  and  of  reflex  activity,  and 
finally  death  from  failure  of  respiration,  sen- 
sation and  consciousness  being  preserved  to 
the  last.  Although  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
may  be  increased,  the  force  of  the  circulation 
is  always  diminished.  This  decrease  of  the 
arterial  pressure  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries.  The  vasomotor 
palsy  appears  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  a  direct 
action  upon  the  coats  of  the  capillaries,  but 
may  in  part  be  caused  by  an  influence  exerted 
upon  the  vasomotor  centres.  The  cause  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  a  depressing  action 
upon  the  inhibitory  cardiac  centres,  and  it  is 
also  probable  that  small  quantities  of  the  drug 
act  as  a  primary  stimulant  to  the  cardiac 
muscle. 

The  diminution  of  voluntary  movements  and 
of  reflex  action  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  powerful 
depressing  influence  exerted  upon  the  spinal 
centres,  although  the  drug  does  act  to  some 
extent  upon  both  motor  nerve  and  muscle, 
lowering  their  functional  activity.  Upon  the 
perceptive  and  conscious  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  amyl  nitrite  has  almost  no  influence, 
so  that,  as  already  stated,  both  consciousness 
and  sensation  are  preserved  in  poisoning  by  it 
almost  to  the  close.  After  toxic  doses  the 
animal  temperature  falls  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Very  small  doses  produce  in  man  a 
slight  (£°  F.)  temporary  increase  of  the  bodily 
heat,  probably  caused  by  the  vascular  dilata- 
tion. The  vapors  of  amyl  nitrite  outside  of 
the  body  have  a  very  extraordinary  power  of 
checking  oxidation,  and  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  body, 
the  drug  lessens  decidedly  the  chemical  inter- 
changes. This  is  largely  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  compound  niethsernoglobin,  which 
being  a  comparatively  stable  body  is  not  an 
efficient  carrier  of  oxygen,  the  alteration  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood  may  be  recognized 
by  the  chocolate-brown  color  of  the  latter,  but 
more  accurately  by  the  use  of  a  spectro- 
scope. With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
decrease  of  temperature,  the  general  symptoms 
produced  by  the  poison  do  not  seem  to  be  due 
to  this  lowered  oxidation,  but  to  a  direct 
influence  exerted  upon  the  various  tissues. 
Locally  applied,  amyl  nitrite  causes  a  progres- 
sive loss  of  power  in  every  highly  organized 
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tissue;  this  may  end  in  a  total  cessation  of 
function,  but,  even  after  this,  recovery  is  pos- 
sible, provided  the  poison  be  withdrawn  suffi- 
ciently early. 

The  chief  indication  for  the  employment  of 
amyl  nitrite  is  to  relax  spasm,  either  of  the 
vasomotor  muscular  fibres  or  of  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary  muscles.  A  disease,  probably 
associated  with  vasomotor  spasm,  but  whose 
pathology  is  not  established,  in  which  exper- 
ience has  demonstrated  the  extreme  value  of 
amyl  nitrite,  is  angina  pectoris.  Immediate 
and  great  relief  is  nearly  always  afforded, 
whether  the  heart-pain  is  or  is  not  connected 
with  organic  cardiac  disease.  So  far  as  exper- 
ience goes,  the  cautious  use  of  the  remedy  is  safe, 
even  when  there  is  severe  organic  cardiac  dis- 
ease. In  these  cases  it  should  always  be  admin- 
istered by  inhalation.  Experience  has  also  justi- 
fied the  use  of  the  drug  in  many  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. In  asthma  the  relief  is  often  immediate; 
in  convulsions  occurring  after  labor  the  nitrite 
affords  quiet,  but  its  employment  is  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  uterine 
relaxation  and  consequent  flooding.  In  spas- 
modic dysmenorrhcea  good  may  be  expected 
from  its  use;  in  tetanus  it  will  frequently  tem- 
porarily arrest  the  spasm  and  aid  other  remedies 
in  securing  recovery;  in  strychnine  poisoning, 
in  hysterical  convulsions,  indeed,  in  almost  any 
convulsive  disorder,  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  its  employment.  The  convulsive  stage  of 
the  ordinary  epileptic  paroxysm  is  so  short  that 
the  nitrite  is  usually  not  available;  when  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  epileptic  condition  and 
the  patient  passes  from  one  convulsion  to  an- 
other, the  drug  may  be  used  with  benefit.  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  aura  of  sufficient 
length,  the  epileptic  attacks  may  be  arrested 
if  the  patient  carry  in  the  pocket  pearls  of 
the  nitrite  or  a  tightly-corked  homoeopathic  vial 
containing  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  remedy, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  aura  commences,  inhale  the 
vapor. 

Amyl  nitrite  is  generally  administered  by 
inhalation,  usually  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
drops,  although  much  larger  quantities  have 
been  given  without  bad  results.  The  rule  is 
to  commence  with  three  drops  on  a  handker- 
chief held  close  to  the  nose,  and  then  gradually 
to  increase  pro  re  nata.  The  handkerchief 
should  always  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  face 
flushes  or  the  heart  begins  to  become  excited, 
as  the  effects  always  increase  for  some  time, 
even  if  no  more  be  inhaled.  The  best  method, 
however,  of  administering  the  very  volatile 
liquid  is  by  the  use  of  glass  pearls, — small 
flask-shaped  vessels  containing  two,  five,  or  ten 
minims  of  the  nitrite;  these  are  crushed  in  a 
handkerchief  or  towel  when  wanted  for  inhala- 
tion, the  thin  and  fragile  glass  causing  no  in- 
convenience. The  drug  may  also  be  given  by 
the  mouth. 

Dose,  from  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to 
0.3  Cc),  given  on  sugar  or  dissolved  in 
alcohol. 


part  I. 
AMYLUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

STARCH  [Corn  Starch] 

(am'y-lum) 

"  The  starch  grains  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  Zea  Mays  Linne  (Fam.  Graminece)."  U.  S. 
"  The  starch  procured  from  the  grains  of 
common  wheat,  Triticum  sativum,  Lam.;  maize, 
Zea  Mays,  Linn.;  and  rice,  Oryza  sativa,  Linn." 
Br. 

Amylum  Tritici,  P.  G. ;  Amylum  Zeae,  Wheat 
Starch  ;  Amidon,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Fecule  de  Froment  de  Big 
de  Mais,  Fr. ;  Starkmehl,  Starkes,  Kraftmehl,  Mais- 
starke,  Weizenstarke,  G.;  Amido,  It.;  Almidon,  Sp. 

Starch  is  a  proximate  vegetable  principle 
contained  in  most  plants,  and  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  various  grains,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  etc.;  in  other  seeds,  as 
peas,  beans,  chestnuts,  acorns,  etc.;  and  in 
numerous  rhizomes  and  tuberous  roots,  as  those 
of  the  potato,  the  sweet  potato,  the  arrow-root, 
etc.  The  starch  is  always  in  the  form  of  grains, 
which  are  contained  within  the  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  is  procured  by  reducing  the  sub- 
stances in  which  it  exists  to  a  state  of  minute 
division,  agitating  or  washing  them  with  cold 
water,  straining  or  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  till  the  fine  fecula  which 
it  holds  in  suspension  has  subsided.  This,  when 
dried,  is  starch,  more  or  less  pure,  according 
to  the  care  taken  in  conducting  the  process. 
Electricity  has  been  used  to  bleach  starch  and 
thus  raise  its  commercial  value.  (D.  C,  1893, 
203.)  In  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1880  the  official 
starch  was  that  derived  from  wheat,  but  in 
the  revision  of  1890  com  starch  was  substituted. 
The  starch  of  European  commerce  is  largely 
obtained  from  the  potato,  while  in  the  United 
States  corn  starch  is  almost  exclusively  in  use, 
wheat  and  rice  starch  coming  next  in  impor- 
tance. For  a  description  of  the  differences,  see 
page  144. 

Starch  is  white,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  pul- 
verulent, opaque,  and,  as  found  in  commerce,  is 
usually  in  columnar  or  irregular  angular  masses 
which  are  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which 
produces  a  peculiar  sound  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.505  at  67° 
F.  (Payen.)  It  is  composed  of  minute  micro- 
scopic granules,  in  starch  from  the  same  plant 
nearly  uniform  in  size,  more  or  less  plainly 
striate,  and  having  a  distinct  hilum.  In  the 
different  species  of  plants  the  starch  granules 
differ  in  their  characteristic  forms.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  moist  air,  it  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off 
by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water,  but  unites  with  boiling 
water,  which,  on  cooling,  forms  with  it  a  soft 
semi-transparent  paste  or  a  gelatinous  opaline 
solution  according  to  the  proportion  of  starch 
employed.  The  paste  placed  on  folds  of  blot- 
ting-paper, renewed  as  they  become  wet,  loses 
water,  contracts,  and  assumes  the  appearance 
of  horn.    If  the  proportion  of  starch  be  very 
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small,  the  solution,  after  slowly  depositing  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  con- 
tinues permanent,  and  upon  being  evaporated 
yields  a  semi-transparent  mass,  which  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  cold  water.    The  starch  has, 
therefore,  been  modified  by  the  combined  agency 
of  water  and  heat;  nor  can  it  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.    Heating  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  to  100°  C,  or  with  glycerin  to  190°  C,  will 
also  make  starch  soluble.  Corn  starch  is  officially 
characterized  as  "  in  fine  powder  or  irregular, 
angular  white  masses,  consisting  of  somewhat 
spherical,  but  usually  polygonal  grains,  about 
0.010  to  0.025  Mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  lentic- 
ular, circular,  or  triangular  central  fissure; 
inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  cold  water 
or  alcohol;  forming  a  whitish  jelly  when  boiled 
with  water,  which  when  cool  gives  a  deep  blue 
color  with  iodine  T.S. ;   triturated  with  cold 
water,  showing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reac- 
tion with  litmus  paper;  when  completely  incin- 
erated, leaving  not  more  than  1  percent,  of 
ash.    When  freed  from  water  by  careful  dry- 
ing in  a  current  of  warm  air,  Starch  should 
show  not  less  than  95  percent,  of  hydrolyzable 
carbohydrate."    U.  S.    At  a  temperature  of 
160°  C.  (320°  F.)   for  air-dried  starch,  and 
200°  C.  (392°  F.)  for  starch  previously  dried  at 
100°  C,  it  is  changed  into  dextrin  (British 
gum),  and  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  to  215°  C. 
(419°  F.)   forms  a  transparent  fused  mass, 
which  consists  exclusively  of  dextrin  (Payen)  ; 
at  220°  C.  (428°  F.)  to  230°  C.  (446°  F.)  it 
undergoes  further  change  and  yields  chiefly 
pyrodextrin,  a  brown,  tasteless,  and  odorless 
compound,  readily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Gelis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys., 
(3)  lii.  388.) 

Composition  and  Nature. — The  formula  of 
starch  is  generally  taken  as  CeHioOs,  or  a 
multiple  of  this.  Musculus,  in  1861,  showed 
that  by  the  action  of  diluted  acids  or  of  dias- 
tase, starch  is  resolved  into  dextrin,  C12H20O10, 
and  dextrose,  C6H12O6,  so  that  its  formula,  in 
simplest  terms,  would  be  (C6HioOs)3.  Recent 
determinations  of  its  molecular  weight  by 
Brown  and  Morris  make  it  as  high  as  5(Ci2H2o 
010)20.  Iodine  forms  with  starch,  whether  in 
its  original  state  or  in  solution,  a  blue  com- 
pound; and  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  most 
delicate  test  for  its  presence.  The  color  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  proportions  em- 
ployed. When  the  two  substances  are  about 
equal,  the  compound  is  of  a  beautiful  indigo 
blue;  if  the  iodine  be  in  excess,  it  is  blackish 
blue;  if  the  starch,  violet  blue.  A  singular 
property  of  starch  iodide  is  that  its  solution 
becomes  colorless  if  heated  to  about  93.5°  C. 
(200°  F.),  and  afterwards  recovers  its  blue 
color  upon  cooling.  By  boiling,  the  color  is 
permanently  lost,  while  Puchot  states  that  cer- 
tain nitrogenized  organic  bodies,  as  albumin, 
prevent  the  reaction  of  iodine  on  starch  or  de- 
stroy it.  (N.  B.,  Nov.  1876.)  Alkalies  unite 
with  starch,  forming  soluble  compounds,  which 
are  decomposed  by  acids,  the  starch  being  pre- 


cipitated. It  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution 
by  lime  water  and  baryta  water,  forming  insol- 
uble compounds  with  these  earths.  The  solution 
of  lead  subacetate  precipitates  it  in  combination 
with  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  Starch  may  be 
made  to  unite  with  tannin  by  boiling  their 
solutions  together;  and  a  compound  results, 
which,  though  retained  by  the  water  while  hot,  is 
deposited  when  it  cools.  By  long  boiling  with 
diluted  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  dextrin  1  and  glucose  or 
grape  sugar.  A  similar  conversion  into  dextrin 
and  glucose  is  effected  by  means  of  diastase, 
which  change  can  be  represented  as  taking 
place  in  several  stages: 

3CeHioOs  +  HaO  -  C12H20O10  +  C6H12O6 

Dextrin.  Dextrose. 
C12H20O10  +  H2O  =  C12H22O11 
Maltose. 

C12H22O11  +  H2O  =  2CeHl206 
Dextrose. 

Many  observers  claim  to  recognize  the  produc- 
tion of  other  intermediate  substances,  as  amylo- 
dextrin  (soluble  starch),  erythrodextrin,  achroo- 
dextrin,  maltodextrin,  none  of  which  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  followed  by  maltose,  which 
does  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Strong  hy- 
drochloric and  nitric  acids  dissolve  starch;  and 
the  latter  acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  it 
into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  By  the  action  of 
strong  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  crystallizable  acetic 
acid,  used  with  certain  precautions,  the  starch 
is  rendered  soluble,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
this  state  by  separating  the  acid  by  means  of 
alcohol.  By  the  continued  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed.  When 
it  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  a  white  powder  is  thrown 
down,  called  xyloidin,  C6H9(N02)05  (Bracon- 
not),  in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  starch  is  replaced  by  one  group,  NO2,  fur- 
nished by  the  nitric  acid.  Mixed  with  hot  water 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  27°  C.  (80° 
F.),  it  undergoes  chemical  changes,  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  several  distinct  principles, 


1  Dextrin  is  a  substance  resembling  gum  in  appear- 
ance and  properties,  but  differing  from  it  in  not 
affording  mucic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
It  is  largely  dissolved  by  water,  hot  or  cold,  and 
forms  a  mucilaginous  solution,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  Large  quantities  of  dextrin 
are  now  made  both  here  and  abroad  and  employed 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of 
artificial  gum.  It  is  found  in  the  market  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  brilliant  white  powder, 
and  in  small  masses  or  fragments  resembling  natural 
gum.  It  is  made  by  the  action  either  of  acids  or  of 
diastase  on  starch,  or  by  heating  starch  slightly 
moistened  with  nitric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  from 
100°  to  140°  C.  For  particulars  as  to  the  manu- 
facture, see  paper  by  Thomas,  republished  in  A.  J.  P. 
(vol.  xix.  p.  284).  Researches  of  Naegeli  and  Mus- 
culus seem  to  show  that  the  change  of  starch  into 
dextrin  takes  place  in  several  phases,  and  they  name 
the  products  amvlodextrin,  erythrodextrin,  achroodex- 
trin  a  and  Q-  For  a  fuller  account  see  Husemann, 
Pflanzenstoffe,  2d  ed.,  1882.  Dextrin,  according  to 
Payen,  is  converted  into  glucose  through  the  action 
of  diastase ;  but  the  glucose  impedes  the  action 
unless  removed  ;  as,  however,  during  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation the  glucose  is  consumed,  the  influence  of 
diastase  is  not  retarded.  Hence  dextrin  by  conversion 
into  sugar  may  contribute  to  the  alcoholic  product. 
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among  which  are  sugar,  a  gummy  substance 
(perhaps  dextrin),  and  a  soluble  modification 
of  starch.  With  yeast,  starch  undergoes  the 
vinous  fermentation,  being,  however,  first  con- 
verted into  sugar.  Mixed  with  cheese  and  chalk 
it  is  said  to  yield  alcohol  without  the  previous 
saccharine  conversion.  (Berthelot,  J.  P.  C,  3e 
ser.,  xxxii.  260.)  All  plants  which  contain 
chlorophyll  have  the  power  of  using  the  chem- 
ical rays  of  sunlight  in  producing  from  in- 
organic compounds  and  elements  a  substance 
which  is  organic.  There  is  first  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  chlorophyll  granule  a  minute 
speck,  which  is  believed  to  be  starch;  this  new 
starch  granule  is  incapable  of  solution,  but  by 
conversion  into  sugar  or  dextrin  is  rendered 
soluble,  and  in  this  form  is  carried  in  the  juices 
of  the  plant.  One  of  two  destinies  there 
awaits  it.  It  may  be  converted  into  the  per- 
manent compound  cellulose  which  constitutes 
the  woody  tissue,  or  it  may  be  reconverted  to 
its  original  form  and  be  deposited  in  some  part 
of  the  plant.  These  stores  of  starch  are  usually 
accumulated  for  future  growth,  and  are  espe- 
cially seen  in  plants  which  flower  in  the  spring 
before  the  leaves  are  put  forth,  or  which  repro- 
duce the  species  without  seeding. 

When  the  potato  is  planted,  the  starch  is 
converted  into  a  soluble  form,  passes  into  the 
growing  "  eye  "  or  bud,  and,  as  cellulose,  forms 
the  new  shoot.  The  structure  and  nature  of 
the  starch  granule  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
investigation  and  discussion.  Its  microscopic 
appearance  supports,  but  of  course  does  not 
prove,  the  original  theory  advanced  by  Schlei- 
den,  that  it  is  composed  of  concentric  layers 
of  similar  chemical  composition,  in  which  the 
outer  layer  has  been  the  first  formed  while  the 
inner  layers  have  been  successively  deposited 
in  its  interior.  The  microscopic  characters, 
however,  are  just  as  readily  explained  on  the 
theory  that  the  central  layer  was  the  first 
formed  and  that  the  peripheral  layers  have 
been  deposited  around  the  point  of  the  hilum. 
This  view,  originally  advanced  by  Fritsche  in 
1834,  has  been  widely  supported  by  various 
observers.  Other  authorities  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  starch  grain  grows  as  do 
ordinary  vegetable  cells,  but  the  theory  brought 
forward  in  1880  by  Schimper,  that  all  starch 
grains  develop  within  plastids  i.e.,  in  proto- 
plasmic masses  or  cells,  and  that  in  starch  which 
is  stored,  the  leucoplastids  finally  disappear, 
is  the  theory  which  has  been  of  recent  times 
most  widely  believed  and  is  probably  correct. 
In  stating  his  views,  Schimper  further  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  outer  portion  of  the 
grain  is  the  part  most  recently  produced.  That 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  layers  of 
the  starch  grains  is  shown  by  the  varying 
effects  of  staining  reagents,  certain  parts  of 
the  grains  being  much  more  affected  by  safranin 
and  gentian-violet  than  others.  It  would 
further  appear  that  though  the  starch  layers 
each  contain  colloidal  substances  besides  erys- 
talloidal    cellulose,    the   proportion    of  their 


constituents  varies  so  much  that  the  alternate  I 
layers  are  different,  one  set  being  colloidal  and  I 
others  crystalloidal,  in  their  general  nature.  I 
For  details  see  Kraemer,  Botan.  Gaz.,  vol.  I 
24,  Nov.  1902;  also  Proc.  Am.  Philosoph.  Soc,  I 
vol.  xli. 

Varieties. — Starch,   as  obtained  from   dif-  I 
ferent  substances,  is  somewhat  different  in  its  I 
characters.    Wheat  starch,  when  examined  with  I 
a  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  granules  I 
varying  from  about  toos  of  an  inch  in  diameter  I 
to  a  mere  point,  the  smaller  being  spheroidal, 
the  larger  rounded  and  flattened,  with  the  hilum 
in  the  centre  of  the  flattened  surface,  and  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  rings,  which  often  extend 
to  the  edge.    The  granules  are  mixed  with 
loose  integuments,  resulting  from  the  process  of 
grinding.    This  variety  of  starch  has  a  certain 
de  gree  of  hardness  and  adhesiveness,  owing,  I 
according  to  Guibourt,  to  the  escape  of  a  por-  I 
tion  of  the  interior  substance  of  the  broken  I 
granules,  which  attracts  some  moisture  from  I 
the  air,  and,  thus  becoming  glutinous,  acts  as  I 
a  bond  between .  those  which  remain  unbroken.  J 
Another  opinion  attributes  this  peculiar  consist-  I 
ence  to  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  gluten  I 
of  the  wheat  flour,  which  causes  the  granules  I 
to  cohere.    Under  the  name  of  com  starch,  a  I 
variety  of  fecula  obtained  from  the  meal  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn  is  much  used  for  nutritive  I 
purposes  in  the  United  States.    It  is  now  the  I 
official  starch.    The  granules  of  maize  starch 
are  very  small,  with  a  diameter  not  exceeding, 
according  to  Payen,  one-sixth  of  that  of  the 
potato,  and  little  more  than  one-half  of  that 
of  the  wheat  granules.    They  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct hilum  but  no  evident  concentric  strise. 
Rice  starch  has  extremely  minute  granules,, 
nearly   uniform   in   size,   polygonal,  without 
evident  hilum  or  striae.    Potato  starch  is  em- 
ployed in  various  forms,  being  prepared  so  as 
to  imitate  more  costly  amylaceous  substances,, 
such  as  arrow-root  and  sago.    In  its  ordinary 
state  it  is  more  pulverulent  than  is  wheat  starch,, 
has  a  somewhat  glistening  appearance,  and  may 
be  distinguished,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
by  the  size  of  its  granules,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  known  fecula  except  canna, 
or  tous  les  mois.    They  are  exceedingly  diver- 
sified in  size  and  shape,  though  their  regular 
form  is  thought  to  be  ovate.    The  characters  of 
other  kinds  of  fecula  will  be  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  official  substances  of  which 
they  constitute  the  whole  or  a  part.  According 
to  Chevallier,  starch  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate; 
and  the  fraud  is  also  practised  of  saturating 
it  with  moisture,  of  which  it  will  absorb  12  per 
cent,  without  any  obvious  change. 

Uses. — Starch  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but 
in  its  ordinary  form  is  seldom  administered 
internally.  Powdered  and  dusted  upon  the 
skin,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  absorb  irritating  1 
secretions  and  prevent  excoriation.  Dissolved  I 
in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  often  em- 
ployed in  enemata,  either  as  a  vehicle,  or  as  a 
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leinulcent  application  in  irritated  states  of  the 
•ectnm ;  this  liquid  may  also  be  used  as  an  anti- 
lote  in  iodine  poisoning,  and  given  freely  in 
)ther  cases  where  amylaceous  or  mucilaginous 
lrinks  are  indicated. 
Off.  Prep. — Glyceritum  Amyli,  U.  8.  (Br.); 
ulvis  Tragacanthoe  Compositus,  Br. 


ANETHI  FRUCTUS.  Br. 

DILL  FRUIT 

(a-ne'thl  fruc'tus) 

"  The  dried  fruit  of  Peucedanum  graveolens, 
lenth.  and  Hook."  Br. 

Garden  Dill,  Dilly,  Anet ;  Aneth,  Fr.  Cod.;  Fenouil 
uant,  Fr.;  Dill,  G. ;  Eneldo,  Sp. 

Anethum  graveolens,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i. 
469;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  125,  t.  48.— Dill  is 
n  annual  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 

long  spindle-shaped  root ;  an  erect,  striated, 
ointed  branching  stem;  and  bipinnate  or  tri- 
>innate,  glaucous  leaves,  which  stand  on 
heathiug  footstalks  and  have  linear  and  pointed 
saflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  large, 
lat,  terminal  umbels,  destitute  of  involucre, 
'he  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
he  south  of  France,  and  is  found  growing  wild 
i  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is 
ultivated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
as  been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  For  a 
aper  by  J.  C.  Umney  describing  the  cominer- 
ial  varieties,  see  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  1898, 
74.  The  seeds,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called, 
re  the  only  part  used.  They  are  usually  rather 
lore  than  a  line  in  length,  and  less  than  a  line 
a  breadth,  of  an  oval  shape,  thin,  concave  on 
ne  side,  convex  and  striated  on  the  other,  of 

brown  color,  and  surrounded  by  a  yellowish 
lembranous  expansion.  The  dorsally  com- 
ressed  mericarps  are  usually  separate  and 
feed  from  the  pedicel ;  each  of  them  is  broadly 
val,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  fiat,  and 
urnished  with  three  sharply  keeled  dorsal 
idges,  besides  two  marginal  thin  membranous 
rejections  or  wings.  The  vittae,  or  oil-tubes, 
re  six  in  number,  two  upon  the  face  and  one 
i  each  furrow  between  the  ridges.  The  odor 
i  strong  and  aromatic,  but  less  agreeable  than 
lat  of  fennel  seed;  the  taste,  moderately  warm 
nd  pungent.  These  properties  depend  on  a 
olatile  oil.    (See  Oleum.  Anethi.)    The  bruised 

eds  impart  their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  to 
oiling  water. 

Uses. — Dill  seeds  have  the  properties  common 
)  the  aromatics,  but  are  very  seldom  used  in 
lis  country.  They  may  be  given  in  powder 
r  infusion. 

Dose,  of  the  fruit,  from  fifteen  grains  ^o  a 
rachm  (1  to  3.9  Gm.) ;  of  the  oil,  two  or  three 
finhns  (0.12  to  0.2  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Aqua  Anethi,  Br. 

(10)  • 


ANISUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ANISE 

(a-ni'sum) 

"  The  ripe  fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum  Linne 
(Fam.  Umbelliferce),  obtained  from  cultivated 
plants."  V.  8.  "  The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Pim- 
pinella Anisum,  Linn."  Br. 

Anisi  Fructus,  Br.;  Fructus  (Semen)  Anisi(  s. 
Anisi  vulgaris ;  Aniseed,  Anny,  Aneys.  Annyle  ;  Anis, 
Anis  vert,  Graines  d'Anis,  Fr.;  Fructus  Anisi,  P.  <?.; 
Anissame,  Anis,  G. ;  Anice,  Anaee,  Semi  d'Aniso,  It.; 
Anis  (X^ruto  de),  Simiente  de  Anis,  Bp.;  Anison,  Ar. 

Pimpinella  Anisum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i. 
1473 ;  B.  &  T.  122.  Anisum  vulgare,  Moench. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  a  foot  in  height, 
with  an  erect,  smooth  and  branching  stem. 
The  leaves  are  petiolate,  the  lower  roundish- 
cordate,  lobed,  incised-serrate,  the  middle  pin- 
nate-lobed  with  cuneate  or  lanceolate  lobes,  the 
upper  trifid,  or  undivided,  linear.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  in  terminal  compound  umbels, 
destitute  of  involucres. 

The  anise  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the 
Levant,  but  has  been  introduced  into  Southern 
Europe  and  is  cultivated  hi  various  parts 
of  that  continent.  It  is  also  cultivated  occa- 
sionally in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  The 
fruit  is  abundantly  produced  in  Malta  and 
Spain ;  in  Romagna,  in  Italy,  whence  it  is 
largely  exported  through  Leghorn;  and  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Russia.  The  Spanish  is 
smaller  than  the  German  or  French,  and  is 
usually  preferred;  the  Russian  fruit  is  very 
short.  It  is  said  also  to  be  extensively  cultivated 
in  India  and  South  America,  although  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  product  ever  comes  into 
American  commerce. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  aromatics,  having  been 
spoken  of  by  Theophrastus  and  cultivated  in 
the  imperial  German  farms  of  Charlemagne. 
In  1305  Edward  I.  granted  a  patent  giving  the 
right  to  levy  tolls  upon  it  at  the  Bridge  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  bridge. 

Anise  seeds  (botanically,  fruit)  are  about  a 
line  in  length,  oval,  striated,  somewhat  downy, 
attached  to  their  footstalks,  and  of  a  light 
greenish-brown  color,  with  a  shade  of  yellow. 
"  Ovoid,  laterally  compressed,  4  to  5  Mm.  long; 
carpels  usually  cohering  and  attached  to  a 
slender  pedicel;  grayish  or  greenish-gray  to 
grayish-brown;  each  with  a  flat  face  and  five 
light  brown  filiform  ridges  and  about  16  oil- 
tubes;  odor  and  taste  agreeable  and  aromatic. 
No  mouse-like  odor  should  be  developed  when 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  poured  upon 
Anise  (absence  of  conium).  The  powder  con- 
tains one-celled,  straight  or  curved,  non-secret- 
ing hairs,  which  vary  from  0.025  to  0.100  Mm. 
in  length."  U.  S.  their  odor  and  taste,  which 
depend  upon  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  existing 
in  the  seed  envelopes,  are  imparted  sparingly  to 
boiling  water,  but  freely  to  alcohol.  (See 
Oleum  Anisi.)  The  internal  substance  of  the 
seed  contains  a  bland  fixed  oil.  By  expression,  a 
greenish  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  tie 
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two.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  adulterated  with 
small  fragments  of  an  argillaceous  earth  which 
resembles  them  in  color ;  and  their  aromatic  qual- 
ities are  occasionally  impaired  by  a  slight  fer- 
mentation, which  they  are  apt  to  undergo  in 
the  mass,  when  collected  before  maturity. 
When  examined  by  the  microscope,  anise  is 
seen  to  contain  a  very  great  but  variable  number 
of  small  oil-tubes, — from  fifteen  to  thirty  to 
each  mericarp.  The  epidermis  is  supplied  with 
short,  simple  hairs,  easily  detached  in  making 
a  section. 

A  case  of  poisoning  is  on  record  from  the 
accidental  admixture  of  the  fruits  of  Conium 
maculatum,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  anise,  but  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  crenate  or  notched  ridges  and  the  absence 
of  oil  tubes;  by  their  mericarps  being  smooth, 
grooved  upon  the  face,  and  having  crenate  or 
notched  ridges  with  wrinkles  between  them.  The 
conium  fruits  are,  moreover,  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  and  are  generally 
separated  into  half  fruits  (or  single  mericarps), 
while  those  of  anise  are  whole  (double  meri- 
carps). 

Star  aniseed,  the  Cardamomum  Siberiense  or 
Annis  de  Siberie  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  badiane  of  the  French  writers,  is  the 
product  of  Illicium  verum,  Hook,  f.,  Gaertn., 
and  is  fully  described  under  the  heading  Illicium, 
Part  II.  They  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil  very  closely  resembling  that  of  anise. 
There  are  no  known  chemical  differences  be-, 
tween  these  oils,  although  dealers  distinguish 
them  by  their  odor  and  taste. 

Ruschenberger,  U.  S.  N.,  has  shown  that 
oil  of  anise  has  a  remarkable  power  of  deodor- 
izing potassium  sulphide;  a  drop  of  the  oil 
having  entirely  deprived  of  offensive  odor  a 
drachm  of  lard  with  which  five  grains  of  the 
sulphide  had  been  incorporated.  ( Am.  J.  M.  S., 
N.  S.,  xlviii.  419.) 

Uses — Anise,  a  grateful  aromatic  carmina- 
tive, may  be  used  in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  a  cor- 
rigent  of  griping  or  unpleasant  medicines. 

Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2.0 
Gm. ) ;  of  the  oil,  which  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred, five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Co.). 

Off.  Prep.— Aqua  Anisi,  U.  S.  (from  Oil  of 
Anise),  Br. 

ANTHEMIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ANTHEMIS  [Chamomile,  English  Chamomile, 
Roman  Chamomile] 

( an'the-mis ) 

"  The  dried  flower-heads  of  Anthemis  nobilis 
Linne  (Fam.  Composite) ,  collected  from  cul- 
tivated plants."  U.  S.  "  The  dried  expanded 
flower-heads  of  Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn.,  col- 
lected from  cultivated  plants."  Br. 

Anthemidis  Flores,  Br. :  Flores  Chamomillas  Ro- 
mans, P.  O. ;  Roman,  Low,  Garden,  White  or  English 
Chamomile,  Chamomile  Flowers,  Camil,  Camovyne, 
Whig-plant ;  Camomille  Romaine.  Fr. ;  Rfimische  Ka- 
mille,  O. :  Camomilla  Romana.  Camomilla  Ingleses, 
It.;  Manzanilla  (Flor  de),  Manzanilla  Romana,  Sp. 


Several  species  of  Anthemis  have  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  A.  nobilis,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  A.  Cotula,  L.,  or  mayweed, 
was  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia. A.  Pyrethrum,  which  affords  the  pelli- 
tory  root,  is  among  the  official  plants.  (See 
Pyrethrum.)  A.  arvensis,  L.  {corn  chamomile), 
a  native  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  this  country, 
bears  flowers  which  have  an  acrid  bitter  taste 
and  possess  medicinal  properties  analogous 
though  much  inferior  to  those  of  common  chamo- 
mile. They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  want 
of  odor.  A.  tinctoria,  L.,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge  in  Europe. 
Matricaria  suaveolens  is  said  to  yield  the  chamo- 
mile of  the  Indian  bazaars. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2180; 
B.  &  T.  154.  Chamomilla  nobilis,  Godr. 
This  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial 
root.  The  stems  are  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  round,  slender,  downy,  trailing,  and 
divided  into  branches,  which  turn  upward  at 
their  extremities.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate, 
the  leaflets  small,  thread-like,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, acute,  and  generally  divided  into  three 
segments.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  with  a 
yellow  convex  disk,  and  white  rays.  The  in- 
volucre is  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  com- 
posed of  several  small  imbricated  hairy  scales. 
The  receptacle  is  convex,  prominent,  and 
furnished  with  rigid  bristle-like  paleas.  The 
ray  florets  are  numerous,  narrow  and  termin- 
ated with  three  small  teeth.  The  whole  herb 
has  a  peculiar  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter  aro- 
matic taste. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  grows 
wild  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  that  continent. 
It  is  also  largely  cultivated  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses.   In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Boman  chamo- 
mile.   By  cultivation  the  yellow  disk  florets  are 
often  converted  into  the  white  ray  florets.    Thus  1 
altered,  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  double,  while  I 
those  which  remain  unchanged  are  called  single ;] 
but,  as  the  conversion  may  be  more  or  less  com-! 
plete,  it  generally  happens  that  with  each  of] 
the  varieties  there  are  intermingled  some  flowers  J 
of  the  other  kind,  or  in  different  stages  of  the  I 
change.    The  double  flowers  are  generally  pre-| 
f erred;  though,  as  the  sensible  properties  are! 
found  in  the  greatest  degree  in  the  disk,  the! 
single  are  the  more  powerful.    It  is  father,! 
however,  in  aromatic  flavor  than  in  bitterness! 
that  the  radial  florets  are  surpassed  by  those! 
of  the  disk.    If  not  well  and  quickly  dried,  the! 
flowers  lose  their  beautiful  white  color,  and! 
are  less  efficient.    The  flowers  which  are  largest,  I 
most  double,  and  whitest  should  be  preferred. 
They  are  thus  described  officially.    "  Subglob- 
ular,  1.5  to  2  Cm.  broad,  consisting  of  an 
imbricated  involucre  and  numerous  white,  strap- 
shaped,  obscurely  three-toothed  ray  florets,  and 
usually  a  few  tubular  disk  florets,  inserted  upon 
a  chaffy,  conical,  solid  receptacle;  odor  agree- 
able; taste  strongly  aromatic  and  bitter."  U.  8. 
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he  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil,  which 
said  to  be  applied  in  Europe  to  various 
ionouiieal  uses. 

Though  not  a  native  of  America,  chamomile 
rows  wild  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  and 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
imily  use,  the  whole  herb  being  employed.  The 
ledicine,  as  found  in  commerce,  consists  chiefly 
I  the  double  flowers,  and  is  imported  from 
ermany  and  England.  From  the  former 
mntry  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla 
re  also  occasionally  imported,  under  the  name 
i  chamomile.  (See  Matricaria.)  In  Europe 
le  flowers  of  A.  arvensis,  L.,  corn  chamomile, 
re  sometimes  substituted  for  the  official  drug. 
•i  France  corn  chamomile  flowers  are  sold  in 
mmierce  indiscriminately  with  those  of  An- 
lemis  nobilis,  of  Chrysanthemum  parthenium , 
L.),  Pers.  (  Pyrethrum  parthenium,  Smith), 
r  of  Anthemis  parthenoides,  De  Cand., 
Matricaria  parthenoides,  Desf.).  (J.  P.  C, 
lai,  1859,  p.  347.)  For  the  peculiar  char- 
eter  by  which  these  two  flowers  may  be  dis- 
nguisked  from  the  chamomile,  see  Pyrethrum 
arthenium  in  Part  II. 

Properties. — Chamomile  flowers,  as  usually 
ound  in  commerce,  are  large,  almost  spherical, 
f  a  dull  white  color,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a 
armish,  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  When  fresh, 
ieir  odor  is  much  stronger,  and  was  fancied  by 
le  ancients  to  resemble  that  of  the  apple, 
fence  the  name  chamccmelum  (xaFa!-,  on  the 
round,  and  p/Aov,  an  apple)  ;  and  it  is  some- 
rhat  singular  that  the  Spanish  name  man- 
nnilla  (a  little  apple)  has  a  similar  deriva- 
on.  The  flowers  impart  their  odor  and  taste 
)  water  and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which,  at 
ie  boiling  temperature,  extracts  only  one- 
ourth  of  their  weight.  The  investigations  of 
everal  chemists  made  in  1878-1879,  in  Fittig's 
tboratory  at  Strassburg,  have  shown  the 
il  of  chamomile  to  contain  the  following 
onstituents : — a  fraction  distilling  at  147°  to 
48°  C.  (296°  to  298°  F.)  consisting  of  iso- 
utylic  esters  and  hydrocarbons;  isobutyl  angeli- 
ate  at  177°  C.  (350.5°  F.)  ;  isoamyl  angelicate 
t  200°  to  201°  C.  (392°  to  394°  F.) ;  isoamyl 
iglinate  at  204°  to  205°  C.  (399°  to  401°  F.) 
both  of  these  esters  answering  to  the  formula 
,5Hii,C5ll702).  In  the  residual  portion,  hex- 
lie  alcohol,  C6Hi3,OH,  and  an  alcohol  of  the 
ormula  C10TI16O  isomeric  with  camphor,  to 
Finch  the  name  of  anethol  has  been  given 
See  Chem.  Cb.,  1903  (1)  1226),  are  met  with, 
10th  probably  occuriug  in  the  form  of  esters. 
}y  decomposing  the  angelicates  and  the  tiglinate 
nth  potassium  hydroxide,  angelic  acid,  Cs 
I8O2,  and  tiglinic  acid  (or  methyl-crotonic) 
Bomeric  with  the  former  are  obtained  to  the 
xtent  of  about  30  or  more  per  cent,  of  the 
rude  oil.  In  the  oil  examined  by  Fittig, 
ngelic  acid  prevailed;  from  another  specimen 
5.  Schmitt  (1879)  obtained  but  very  little  of 
t.  tiglinic  acid  prevailing.  Naudin  (Bull.  Soc. 
"him..  1884,  41,  483)  extracted  also  a  solid 
)araffm,  CisH36,  to  which  the  name  of  anthe' 


mene  was  given;  Klopp  obtained  another  body, 
anthesterin  from  chamomile.  (P.  J.,  1903,  458.) 
Umney  states  that  pure  oil  of  chamomile  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0.905  to  0.912  at  15°  C.  (P.  J.,  1895, 
p.  949).  The  oil  from  Anthemis  Cotula  closely 
resembles  that  from  A.  nobilis,  see  A.  J.  P., 
1885,  pp.  376,-  381.  E.  Amerman  (A.  J.  P., 
18S9,  p.  69)  obtained  a  wax  which  was  nearly 
white,  bitter,  and  crystalline,  melting  at  about 
130°  C,  and  a  crystalline  substance  distinctly 
acid  and  of  a  glucosidal  nature.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid. 

Uses. — Chamomile  is  a  mild  tonic,  in  small 
doses  acceptable  and  corroborant  to  the  stomach, 
in  large  doses  capable  of  acting  as  an  emetic.  In 
cold  infusion  it  is  often  advantageously  used  in 
cases  of  enfeebled  digestion  in  convalescence, 
of  general  debility,  with  languid  appetite,  which 
often  attends  convalescence  from  idiopathic 
fevers.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  fomentation,  in  cases 
of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  as  a  gentle  incitant  in  flabby,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  The  infusion  is  usually 
preferred.  The  decoction  and  extract  cannot 
exert  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine,  as  the 
volatile  oil  is  driven  off. 

Dose,  of  the  powder  as  a  tonic,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (2.0  to  3.9  6m.)  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently. 

Off.  Prep.- — Extractum  Anthemidis,  Br. 

ANTIMONII  ET  POTASSII  TARTRAS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

ANTIMONY  AND  POTASSIUM  TARTRATE 
[Tartar  Emetic;  Tartarated  Antimony] 

(an'ti-mo'ni-i  et  po-tas'si-I  tar'tras) 

2K  ( SbO )  C4H406  +  H20  =  659.80 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate 
[2C2H2(OH)2(COOK)COOSbO  +  H2O]."  U. 
S.  "  Tartarated  Antimony,  [K ( SbO ) C4H406]a 
H2O,  is  prepared  by  setting  aside  a  mixture  of 
antimonious  oxide  and  acid  potassium  tartrate, 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  until  com- 
bination has  taken  place,  and  then  purifying 
by  crystallization  from  water."  Br. 

Antimonium  Tartaratum,  Br. ;  Potassium  antimonyi 
tartrate,  Antiinonium  Tartarizatum.  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony, Tartrated  Antimony  ;  Potassio-Tartrate  of  An- 
timony, Antimonii  Potassio-Tartras.  Tartarus  Enieti- 
cus,  Stibio-Kali  Tartaricum  ;  Tartrate  d'Antimoine 
et  de  Potasse,  Fr.  God.;  Emetique,  Tartre  stibie, 
Fr. ;  Tartarus  Stibiatus,  P.  G. ;  Brechweinstein,  G. ; 
Tartrato  di  antimonio  e  di  potassio.  It. ;  Tartrato 
antimonieo  potasico,  Sp. 

A  process  for  Tartar  Emetic  not  now  being 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  that  of  1870 
follows:  "Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony,  in 
very  fine  powder,  two  troy  ounces;  Bitartrate 
of  Potassium,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  troy- 
ounces  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  eighteen 
fluidounces.  To  the  Water,  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point  in  a  glass  vessel,  add  the  powders, 
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previously  mixed,  and  boil  for  an  hour;  then 
filter  the  liquid  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  Lastly,  dry  the  crystals, 
and  keep  them  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  By 
further  evaporation  the  mother-water  may  be 
made  to  yield  more  crystals,  which  should  be 
purified  by  a  second  crystallization."  U.S.  1870. 
This  compound  is  a  normal  tartrate.  Tartaric 
acid  is  dibasic.  In  acid  potassium  tartrate 
(cream  of  tartar)  one  of  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  is  replaced  by  potassium,  while  the  other 
is  unreplaced;  in  neutral  potassium  tartrate 
(soluble  tartar)  both  are  replaced  by  potas- 
sium ;  in  tartar  emetic  one  is  replaced  by  potas- 
sium, while  the  other  is  replaced  by  the  group 
(SbO)  antimonyl,  which  is  an  univalent  group, 
exactly  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom. 

In  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic  the  cream 
of  tartar  should  not  be  in  excess,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  apt  to  crystallize,  upon  cooling,  with 
the  tartar  emetic.  To  avoid  such  a  result  it  is 
better  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  antimonial 
oxide.  The  hot  filtration,  directed  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  may  be  con- 
veniently performed  by  a  jacketed  funnel  filled 
with  hot  water.  In  all  cases  the  salt  should 
be  obtained  in  well-defined  crystals,  unmixed 
with  those  of  cream  of  tartar,  as  the  best  index 
of  its  purity.  The  practice  of  some  manu- 
facturing chemists  of  boiling  the  filtered  liquor 
to  dryness,  whereby  an  impure  mass  is  obtained, 
consisting  in  part  only  of  the  antimonial  salt, 
is  very  reprehensible.1 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  relative 
eligibility  of  the  different  forms  of  antimonial 
oxide  used  for  preparing  tartar  emetic.  The 
preference,  however,  was  given  to  the  oxy- 
chloride  {powder  of  Algaroth)  by  Berzelius; 
and  M.  Henry,  an  eminent  pharmaceutist  of 
Paris,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
different  processes,  declared  also  in  its  favor; 
his  process  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  U.  S. 
D.,  17th  ed.,  p.  175. 

Tartar  emetic  is  not  usually  prepared  by  the 
apothecary,  but  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
manufacturing  chemist.  Different  processes 
are  pursued  in  different  manufactories;  it  is 
not  material  what  plan  is  adopted,  provided 
the  crystals  of  the  antimonial  salt  be  carefully 
purified.  Mohr  prefers  the  use  of  a  moist 
oxide,  prepared  by  adding  gradually  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  one  part,  each,  of  antimony 
trisulphide  and  potassium  nitrate  to  a  boiling 
mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two 
of  water.  The  liquid  is  boiled  down  nearly  to 
dryness  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  grayish-white 
mass  thus  formed  is  then  washed  thoroughly 
with  water.  The  details  of  this  process  are 
given  by  Soubeiran,  by  whom  it  is  praised,  in 
the  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  iii.  327.  Yuntz  (A. 
Pharm.,  1887,  p.  641)  communicates  the  follow- 
ing process  for  Antimony  Tartrate  (SbO) 06, 
C4H5.    An  excess  of  antimony  oxide  is  boiled 

1  For  still  another  method  of  preparing  tartar 
emetic,  which  we  omit  from  want  of  space,  see 
J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xi.  404. 


with  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  the  clear  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  which 
forms  washed  with  alcohol  to  free  it  from  any 
excess  of  tartaric  acid. 

Properties — It  is  in  the  form  of  "  color- 
less, transparent  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system, 
becoming  opaque  and  white  on  exposure  to 
air,  or  a  white,  granular  powder;  without  odor, 
and  having  a  sweet,  afterwards  disagreeable, 
metallic  taste.    Soluble  in  15.5  parts  of  water 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates it  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  powder.    When  heated  to  110° 
C.  (230°  P.),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization  (2.71  percent.).    When  heated  to 
redness,  it  chars,  emits  an  odor  resembling  that 
of  burning  sugar,  and  leaves  a  blackened  residue 
having  an  alkaline  reaction.    The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  possesses  a  slightly  acid  reac- 
tion, and  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid; 
but  no  precipitate  occurs  if  tartaric  acid  has 
previously  been  added."   U.  S.    Antimony  and  I 
potassium  tartrate  was  discovered  in  1631  by 
Adrian  de  Mynsicht.    When  prepared  from  the 
oxychloride  it  crystallizes  in  tetrahedrons.  As 
it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  often  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  resulting  from  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  crystals.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  I 
but  dissolves  in  proof  spirit  or  wine.  (See 
Vinum    Antimonii.)      Its    aqueous  solution 
slightly  reddens  litmus,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position by  keeping.    If  one-fifth  of  its  bulk 
of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  water,  this  deeom-  i| 
position  is  prevented.    It  is  incompatible  with  I 
acids,  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  some  of 
the  earths  and  metals,  calcium  chloride,  and  lead  1] 
acetate  and  subacetate.    It  is  incompatible  also 
with  astringent  infusions  and  decoctions,  as  of 
rhubarb,  cinchona,  catechu,  galls,  etc.;  but  these  i 
substances,  unless  galls  be  an  exception,  do  not  I 
render  it  inert,  though  they  lessen  its  activity  ' 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Characteristics  and  Tests  of  Purity. — "  In 
a  solution  of  Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate, 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen 
sulphide  T.S.  produces  an  orange-red  precipi- 
tate, which  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide 
T.S.  and  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  Antimony 
and  Potassium^  Tartrate  is  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  tannic  acid  T.S.,  and 
yields  a  white  precipitate  with  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  hydroxides,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  latter.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  (1  in  100),  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  j 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sul- 
phate), silver  nitrate  T.S.  (chloride),  ammo- 
nium oxalate  T.S.  (calcium),  or  potassium 
ferrocyanide  T.S.  (iron).  If  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  just  sufficient 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.  be  added  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate  formed,  and  if  to  this  solution 
an  equal  volume  of  freshly  prepared  hydrogen 
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sulphide  T.S.  be  added,  no  coloration  should 
>e  noticeable  after  standing  in  a  warm  place  for 
lalf  an  hour  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  while 
ield  against  a  white  surface  (absence  of  heavy 
netals).  On  adding  sodium  carbonate  T.S.  to 
crushed  crystals  of  the  salt,  effervescence  should 
iot  occur  (absence  of  potassium  bitartrate) . 
Two  Gm.  of  Antimony  and  Potassium  Tar- 
rate,  when  dissolved  in  5  Ce.  of  hydrochloric 
icid,  should  not  respond  to  Bettendorf's  Test 
:or  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  1C).  If 
t  Gm.  of  Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate 
)e  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100 
3c,  then  33  Cc.  (32.99  Cc.)  of  this  solution 
should,  after  the  addition  of  20  Cc.  of  a  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
)onate  and  a  little  starch  T.S.,  require  not  less 
han  19.9  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  to 
produce  a  permanent  blue  color  (each  Cc.  cor- 
responding to  5  percent,  of  the  pure  salt). 
Titration  should  begin  immediately  after  the 
iddition  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  solution." 
7.  S.  "  Each  gramme  dissolved  in  water  with 
I  or  3  grammes  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should 
lischarge  the  color  of  not  less  than  60.2  nor 
nore  than  G0.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  iodine  quickly  introduced 
from  a  burette.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
•eaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium, 
ron,  calcium,  sodium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  or 
sulphates.  It  should  not  effervesce  with  solution 
)/  sodium  bicarbonate  (absence  of  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate).  1.66  grammes  should  dissolve 
slowly  but  without  residue  in  25  cubic  centi- 
netres  of  water  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.)."  Br. 
Tartar  emetic,  when  pure,  exhibits  its  appro- 
priate crystalline  form.  A  crystal  or  two, 
iropped  into  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
will  he  covered  with  an  orange-colored  deposit 
jf  antimony  trisulphide.  Entire  solubilty  in 
water  is  not  a  character  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  pure  salt,  for,  according  to  Hennell,  tar- 
tar emetic  may  contain  10  per  cent,  of  uncom- 
bined  cream  of  tartar  and  yet  be  wholly  soluble 
in  the  proper  proportion  of  water.  Hennell's 
method  of  detecting  uncombined  bitartrate  is 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  anti- 
monial  salt.  If  the  precipitate  formed  be  not 
redissolved,  no  bitartrate  is  present. 

The  impurities  found  in  tartar  emetic  are 
uncombined  cream  of  tartar  from  faulty  prep- 
aration or  fraudulent  admixture,  calcium  tar- 
trate, iron,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  The  mode 
of  detecting  cream  of  tartar  has  been  indicated 
above.  Calcium  tartrate  is  derived  from  the 
cream  of  tartar,  which  often  contains  this 
impurity.  It  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  in  crystalline  tufts, 
which  are  easily  brushed  off.  Iron  is  sometimes 
present,  especially  when  the  antimonial  salt  has 
been  prepared  from  glass  of  antimony.  It  is 
detected  by  a  blue  color  being  immediately  pro- 
duced by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  added  after 
a  little  acetic  acid.  If  the  blue  color  be  slowly 
produced,  it  may  arise  from  reactions  on  the 


iron  of  the  ferrocyanide  itself.  If  much  iron 
be  present  the  solution  of  the  tartar  emetic  will 
be  yellow  instead  of  colorless.  According  to 
Serullas,  tartar  emetic,  except  when  well  crys- 
tallized, and  all  the  other  antimonial  prepara- 
tions usually  contain  a  minute  proportion  of 
arsenic,  derived  from  the  native  antimony  tri- 
sulphide, which  almost  always  contains  this 
dangerous  metal.  Subsequently,  however,  Thos. 
Williams  (P.  J.,  July,  1874,  p.  63)  examined 
a  number  of  samples  of  various  antimonial  prep- 
arations and  found  them  remarkably  free  from 
arsenic.  Tartar  emetic  should  always  be  bought 
by  the  apothecary  in  good  crystals,  in  which 
state  the  salt  is  pure,  or  very  nearly  so,  and 
entirely  free  from  arsenic.  Its  powder  is 
perfectly  white;  but  when  it  is  yellowish 
white,  iron  is  probably  present.  A.  H.  Jackson 
found  some  samples  of  commercial  tartar  emetic 
to  contain  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  potassium 
sulphate.  (Y ear-Book  of  Pharmacy,  1885,  p. 
459.)  Tartar  emetic  loses  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion on  exposure  to  dry  air  and  is  sometimes 
two  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  official  product 
on  this  account. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  general  terms 
that  tartar  emetic  in  solution  is  incompatible 
with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  with  some  of  the 
earths;  but  this  salt  is  so  important  that  some 
details  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  particular 
reagents,  included  under  these  titles,  seem  to  be 
necessary.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  antimonial  salt,  not 
too  dilute,  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of 
antimony  trichloride  or  subsulphate,  mixed 
with  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  redissolved  by 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Nitric  acid 
throws  down  a  subnitrate,  which  is  taken  up  by 
an  excess  of  acid.  When  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution, 
it  produces  at  first  no  effect,  and  then  a  precipi- 
tate of  trioxide,  which  is  redissolved  on  the 
continued  addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime  water 
acts  in  a  weaker  solution,  and  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  mixed  cal- 
cium and  antimony  tartrates.  Potassium  car- 
bonate affects  still  weaker  solutions,  throwing 
down  a  white  precipitate  of  trioxide;  but  this 
test  does  not  act  in  solutions  containing  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  fluidounce. 
Ammonia,  both  pure  and  carbonated,  precipi- 
tates a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  throwing  down 
the  pure  tiioxide.  To  these  reagents  may  be 
added  infusion  of  galls,  which,  when  fresh 
and  strong,  causes  a  dirty-yellowish-white  pre- 
cipitate of  antimony  tannate. 

Uses. — When  tartar  emetic  is  given  in  minute 
doses  (gr.  J^,  or  0.005  Gm. )  to  a  healthy  man 
it  produces  only  a  slight  lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  pulse  and  a  tendency  to  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  skin.  After  somewhat  iarger 
amounts  these  symptoms  are  more  pronounced, 
and  have  nausea  added  to  them.  If  a  grain  be 
ingested,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  will  be  severe 
and  persistent,  and  accompanied  by  marked 
prostration,  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the 
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muscular  strength.  In  the  lower  animals  anti- 
mony causes  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
it  produces  in  man.  It  has  been  experimen- 
tally proved  that  the  fall  of  the  arterial  pres- 
sure is  produced,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  di- 
rect action  upon  the  heart.  The  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  of  reflex  activity,  and  of  sensi- 
bility is  believed  to  be  due  to  depression  of 
the  spinal  centres,  and  the  disturbance  of  res- 
piration to  a  direct  influence  upon  the  nerve- 
centres  which  preside  over  that  function.  The 
purging  and  vomiting  are  connected  with  an 
effort  at  elimination,  the  poison  escaping 
through  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  through  the  kidneys.  After  death 
from  antimony,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs  has  been  found,  indi- 
cating that  the  poison  has  a  powerful  influence 
upon  nutrition.  It  is  evident  that  in  small 
doses  tartar  emetic  is  powerfully  depressant  to 
the  circulation  and  stimulant  to  the  secretion 
of  the  skin.  At  one  time  tartar  emetic  was 
very  largely  used  in  medicine;  at  present  it  is 
employed  almost  solely  as  a  diaphoretic  and  ex- 
pectorant, having  been  supplanted  by  other  less 
dangerous  remedies  as  a  circulatory  depressant. 
In  the  first  stage  of  a  bronchitis  in  a  sthenic 
subject,  it  is  often  of  great  service.  Its  emetic 
action  is  very  certain,  powerful,  prolonged,  and 
accompanied  with  much  depression.  It  is  very 
badly  borne  by  children.  Tartar  emetic  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  counter-irritant  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  or  plaster,  whose  applica- 
tion produces  sooner  or  later  a  burning  sensa- 
tion accompanied  by  a  very  painful  pustular 
eruption  with  ulcerations. 

Poisoning — Symptoms  of  acute  poisoning 
by  the  drug  are  an  austere  metallic  taste, 
excessive  nausea,  copious  vomiting,  frequent  hic- 
cough, burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  colic,  fre- 
quent stools  and  tenesmus,  fainting,  small,  con- 
tracted, and  accelerated  pulse,  coldness  of  the 
skin,  and  even  of  the  internal  organs,  difficult 
and  irregular  respiration,  cutaneous  anaesthesia, 
convulsive  movements,  very  painful  cramps  in 
the  legs,  prostration,  and  death.  Ten  grains 
(0.65  Gm.)  is  the  smallest  dose  reported  to  have 
proved  fatal.  In  rare  cases  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing do  not  take  place,  and  when  they  are  absent, 
the  other  symptoms  are  aggravated.  Some- 
times a  pustular  eruption  is  produced,  like  that 
caused  by  the  external  application  of  the  anti- 
monial. 

When  given  in  repeated  small  doses,  tartar 
emetic  produces  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals  a  chronic  poisoning,  in  which  the  chief 
symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  wateiy  purg- 
ing, often  followed  by  constipation,  failing  cir- 
culation, and  a  general  asthenia,  deepening  into 
death  from  exhaustion.  After  death  from  anti- 
monial  preparations,  decided  evidences  of  gas- 
tro-intestinal irritation  are  apt  to  be  present, 
but  they  have  been  in  some  cases  wanting.  The 
blood  is  often  markedly  fluid.  Intense  venous 
congestion,  especially  of  the  lungs,  is  usually 
present,  and  in  some  cases  pulmonary  apoplexy, 


atelectasis,  or  other  structural  lesion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  found.  A  wide-spread  fatty 
degeneration  has  been  noted  as  constant  in 
chronic  poisoning  in  animals,  and  probably 
occurs  also  in  man. 

The  treatment  of  tartar  emetic  poisoning  con- 
sists, first,  in  washing  out  the  stomach  with  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid;  second,  in  meeting  the 
symptoms  as  they  arise,  especially  by  the  use 
of  opiates,  which  should  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically  and  by  rectal  suppositories ;  external 
warmth,  stimulants,  etc.,  should  be  used  pro 
re  nata.  In  all  cases  of  suspected  poisoning, 
the  vomit,  the  passages  from  the  bowels,  and 
especially  the  urine,  should  be  saved.  The 
metal  has  been  found  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  experiments  of  B.  W.  Richard- 
son it  was  most  abundant  in  the  liver. 

In  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines  for  tartar  emetic,  they  should  be 
digested  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
and  tartaric  acids.  The  former  acid  will  serve 
to  coagulate  organic  matter,  the  latter  to  give 
complete  solubility  to  the  antimony.  The  solu- 
tion obtained,  after  having  been  filtered,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which,  if  tartar  emetic  be  present,  will  throw 
down  the  orange-red  antimony  tersulphide,  dis- 
tinguished from  arsenic  tersulphide  and  all 
other  precipitates  by  forming  with  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  solution,  from  which  (after  boil- 
ing to  expel  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide)  a 
white  curdy  precipitate  of  antimony  oxychloride 
(powder  of  Algaroth)  is  thrown  down  upon 
the  addition  of  water.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  tartar  emetic. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  antimony  from 
the  solid  tissues,  recommended  by  Orfila,  is  to 
carbonize  the  dried  viscera  with  pure  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  to 
boil  the  charred  mass  obtained  for  half  an  hour 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  assisted  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  to  filter  the  liquor,  and  introduce  it 
into  Marsh's  apparatus.  Hydrogen  antimonide 
will  be  formed,  which,  being  inflamed,  will 
deposit  the  antimony  on  a  cold  surface  of 
porcelain  as  a  black  stain,  distinguishable  from 
the  similar  stain  produced  by  arsenic  by  its 
slighter  volatility,  by  its  forming  with  hot  hy- 
drochloric acid  a  solution  which  affords  a  white 
precipitate  of  antimony  oxychloride  when  added 
to  water,  by  its  insolubility  in  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  or  chlorinated  soda,  and,  by 
its  solubility  in  solution  of  stannous  chloride. 
(See  Arseni  Trioxidum.) 

Reinsch's  process  is  a  good  one  for  separating 
antimony  from  the  tissues,  and  was  first  used 
for  that  purpose  by  Alfred  Taylor  of  London. 
The  tissues  are  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  bright  slip  of  copper  is  immersed  in  the  hot 
solution.  The  metallic  film  deposited  on  -the 
copper  must  be  proved  to  be  antimony.  This 
is  done  by  Odling  by  first  boiling  the  coated 
copper  in  a  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, with  a  little  excess  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide, for  a  few  minutes,  whereby  the  anti- 
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lony  becomes  oxidized  and  dissolved,  and  then 
assing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  filtered 
ad  acidulated  solution.  The  characteristic 
range-red  precipitate  of  antimony  trisulphidc 
;  produced,  which  may  be  tested  for  anti- 
lony  as  above  mentioned.  H.  H.  Watson  has 
mplified  Odling's  process  by  dispensing  with 
le  use  of  the  potassium  permanganate.  He 
ibjects  the  coated  copper  slip,  in  a  tube,  to 

boiling  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potas- 
um  hydroxide,  the  metal  being  alternately 
rawn  out  of  and  immersed  in  the  solution,  by 
le  aid  of  a  copper  wire,  until  the  whole  of 
le  coating  is  oxidized  and  dissolved.  The  solu- 
on  is  then  treated  as  directed  by  Odling.  (M. 
'.  G.,  July,  1857,  p.  613.)  Hydrogen  anti- 
lonide  (evolved  either  by  galvanic  processes 
r  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid),  when  passed 
ver  sulphur,  is  decomposed,  slowly  in  diffused 
aylight,  very  rapidly  in  sunlight,  antimony 
ilphide  forming,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen 
ilphide.  The  orange-red  sulphide  can  be  freed 
rom  excess  of  sulphur  by  exhaustion  with  car- 
on  disulphide.    (Jones,  J.  C.  S.,  i.  1876.) 

Dose,  as  a  diaphoretic  or  expectorant,  one- 
self th  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  (0.005  to  0.01 
\m.) ;  as  an  emetic,  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Scillae  Compositus,  V.  S.; 
inum  Antimonii,  V.  8.  (Br.). 

ANTIMONII  OXIDUM.  Br. 

ANTIMONIOUS  OXIDE  [Antimony  Trioxide] 

(an-ti-mO'm-i  ox'j-dum) 

b203  =  28G.24 

"Antimonious  Oxide,  Sb406,  may  be  pre- 
ared  by  pouring  solution  of  antimoniou3 
iloride  into  water,  and  decomposing  the  pre- 
pitated  antimony  oxyehloride  with  sodium 
irbonate."  Br. 

Antimonious  Oxide,  Oxide  of  Antimony ;  Stibium 
xydatum,  Oxydum  Antimonienm  s.  Stibicum  ;  Oxyde 
Antimoine,  Fr. ;  ADtimonoxyd,  O. ;  Oxido  de  anti- 
onio,  Sp. 

This  compound  is  no  longer  official  in  the  U.  S. 
'harmacopceia.  The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
570  was  as  follows :  "  Take  of  Sulphuret  of 
.ntimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  troy- 
unces;  Muriatic  Acid  eighteen  troyounces  ; 
itric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  one  hundred  and 
oenty  grains;  Water  of  Ammonia  a  fluid- 
unce  and  a  half ;  Water,  Distilled  Water,  each, 

sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Sulphuret 
tto  a  flask,  of  the  capacity  of  two  pints,  and, 
aving  added  the  Muriatic  Acid,  digest,  by 
leans  of  a  sand-bath,  until  effervescence 
>ases.  Then,  having  removed  the  flask  from 
ie  sand-bath,  add  the  Nitric  Acid  gradually; 
id,  when  nitrous  acid  vapors  cease  to  be  given 
f¥,  and  the  liquid  has  grown  cold,  add  to  it 
alf  a  pint  of  Water,  and  filter.  Pour  the 
ltered  liquid  gradually  into  twelve  pints  of 
rater,  constantly  stirring,  and  allow  the  pre- 
ipitate  to  subside.    Decant  the  supernatant 


liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  twice  by  decan- 
tation,  using,  each  time,  eight  pints  of  Water. 
Then  transfer  it  to  a  muslin  filter  to  drain,  and, 
after  the  draining  is  completed,  wash  it  with 
Water  until  the  washings  cease  to  have  an  acid 
reaction.  Next  introduce  it  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  subject  it  to  the  action  of  the  Water 
of  Ammonia  for  two  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  transfer  it  to  a  moistened  muslin  filter, 
and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water  as  long  as 
the  washings  produce  a  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  upon  bib- 
ulous paper  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat." 
V.  8.  1870. 

When  antimony  trisulphide  is  digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  chemical  reaction  takes 
place  as  follows: 

Sb2Sa  +  6HC1  =  2SbCl3  +  3H2S 
the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  uniting  with  the 
sulphur  of  the  antimonial,  and  escaping  as 
hydrogen  sulphide,  while  the  chlorine  and  anti- 
mony combine  to  form  antimony  trichloride, 
which  is  held  in  solution.  The  effect  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  supposed  to  be  to  render  the  oxide 
whiter,  by  decomposing  any  remaining  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  con- 
taminating the  product.  Though  the  result 
thus  far  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tri- 
chloride, this  cannot  be  diluted  beyond  a  certain 
degree  without  decomposition.  Hence,  if 
largely  diluted,  as  when  poured  into  an  excess 
of  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a 
white  powder  is  precipitated,  formerly  called 
powder  of  Algaroth,  which  is  mainly  an 
oxyehloride.  The  decomposition  of  the  powder, 
however,  is  not  uniform,  as  it  contains  more 
trioxide  the  greater  the  proportion  of  water 
used  in  the  decomposition.  The  pure  oxy- 
ehloride, SbOCl,  is  formed  when  the  propor- 
tion of  4  molecules  of  water  to  1  molecule  of 
antimony  chloride  exists,  but  with  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  water  the  average  com- 
position of  the  powder  is  SbiOsCk,  which  may 
be  considered  as  made  up  of  (SbOCl) 2  -f-  Sbz 
O3.  The  oxyehloride  is  first  washed  with 
abundance  of  water  to  separate  adhering  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  acted  upon  by  an 
alkaline  solution  (ammonia  or  sodium  car- 
bonate) to  decompose  the  oxyehloride,  with  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  teroxide ;  after 
which  the  teroxide  requires  only  to  be  washed 
with  water  in  order  to  render  it  pure.  The  last 
washing  separates  the  ammonium  or  sodium 
chloride  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  oxyehloride;  and  the  water  of  this  washing 
is  tested  by  silver  nitrate,  until  the  presence  of 
chlorine  ceases  to  be  indicated. 

Properties. — Antimony  trioxide  is  a  heavy, 
grayish-white  powder,  permanent  in  the  air, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  nitric  acid,  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
or  tartaric  acid,  or  in  boiling  solution  of  potas- 
sium bitartrate.  Heated  in  close  vessels  it  be- 
comes yellow,  fuses  at  a  full  red  heat,  and 
finally  sublimes  in  crystalline  needles.  When 
cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion,  it  forms  a  fibrous 
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crystalline  mass,  of  pearl  color.    Heated  in 
open  vessels  it  suddenly  becomes  red  hot,  and, 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,   changes  into 
Sb204   (antimony  antimonate),  which  differs 
from  the  trioxide  in  being  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  less  fusible,  and  not  volatile.    "  On 
dropping  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  into 
water,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
at  once  changed  to  orange  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
test-solution.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  Oxide  be  dis- 
solved with  the  aid  of  5  Gm.  of  tartaric  acid 
in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
water  to  the  measure  of  100  Cc,  portions  of 
this  solution  should  not  be  affected  by  test-solu- 
tions of  silver  nitrate  (absence  of  chloride), 
barium  chloride  {sulphate) ,  or  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide   {iron  and  other  metals).    If  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  be  diluted 
with  water,  until  it  just  begins  to  become 
permanently  turbid,  and  then  precipitated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  this  precipitate,  when  col- 
lected and  thoroughly  washed,  should  be  com- 
pletely soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  test-solu- 
tion (absence  of  copper  and  lead).    If  1  Gm. 
of  the  Oxide  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  to  this  solution  1  Cc.  of  stannous  chloride 
test-solution  (see  List  of  Reagents,  Bettendorf's 
Test  for  Arsenic,  Part  III)  be  added,  no  tur- 
bidity or  coloration  should  ensue  within  one  hour 
(limit   of   arsenic)."    U.   S.   1890.     "If  0.5 
gramme  be  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  1 
gramme  of  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate  and  the 
solution  then  made  alkaline  with  3  grammes 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  cooled  liquid  should 
discharge  the  color  of  70  cubic  centimetres  of 
the   volumetric   solution   of   iodine.  Antimo- 
nious  Oxide  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium, 
calcium,  sodium,  or  potassium,  only  slight  reac- 
tions with  the  tests  for  iron,  and  only  the 
slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  chlorides 
or  sulphates.    It  should  dissolve  entirely  when 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  Acid  Potassium  Tar- 
trate." Br.    It  is  frequently  impure  from  the 
presence   of   the   before-mentioned  antimony 
antimonate,  in  which  case  it  is  not  entirely 
soluble  in   hydrochloric   acid.     If  it  contain 
oxychloride,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  from  the 
imperfect  action  of  the  alkaline  solutions  em- 
ployed in  its  purification,  its  solution  in  tar- 
taric acid  will  be  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate. 
When  antimony  antimonate  is  substituted  for 
it,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  spurious 
preparation  being  entirely  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Uses. — This  oxide,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  powder  of  Algaroth,  has  the 
general  therapeutic  properties  of  the  anti- 
monials.  Like  antimonial  powder,  it  is  not 
uniform  in  its  effects,  and  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  practical  medicine.  The  inequality  of  action 
is  plausibly  explained  by  the  state  of  the 
stomach  as  to  acidity,  the  presence  of  acids 
giving  the  medicine  activity,  and  this  explana- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Osburn 
of  Dublin.    As  to  the  French  Codex  oxide, 


prepared  by  boiling  the  oxychloride  with  a  solu 
tion  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  the  inequality 
is  attributed  by  Durand  of  Caen,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  moxe  or  less  trichloride,  which  i< 
separated  with  difficulty.  Objecting  to  thi 
Codex  oxide,  Durand  proposes  to  prepare  th< 
trioxide  by  precipitating  tartar  emetic  with  am- 
monia in  excess.  Thus  obtained  it  contains  n( 
trichloride,  and  does  not  cause  vomiting.  (J 
P.  C,  3e  ser.,  ii.  364.)  It  was  introduced  ink 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  ingredient  in 
Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Dose,  of  antimony  trioxide,  three  grains  (0.2C 
Gm.)  every  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  drug 
should  not  be  employed  as  a  medicine. 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Antimonialis,  Br. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

ANTIMONY 

( an-ti-mo'ni-um ) 

Sb  =  119.3 

Stibium,  Lat^;  Antimoine,  Fr. ;  Antimon,  Spiess 
glanz  Metall,  (?.;  Antimonia,  It.;  Antimonio.  Sp. 

Metallic  antimony,  sometimes  called  regulut 
of  antimony,  is  not  official  in  the  British  oi 
United  States  Pharmacopoeias ;  but,  as  it  enter.' 
into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant pharmaceutical  preparations,  we  hav( 
thought  it  proper  to  notice  it  under  a  distinct 
head. 

Antimony  exists  in  nature —  1,  uncombined 
2,  as  an  oxide;  3,  as  antimonous  sulphide 
(tersulphide),  and  4,  as  an  oxysulphide.  It 
is  found  principally  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  has  been  discovered  also  in  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  Canada,  th( 
latter  locality  yielding  a  large  portion  of  thai 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Extraction. — All  the  antimony  of  commerce 
is  extracted  from  the  native  sulphide.  The  on 
is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  by  fusion 
It  is  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  placed  or 
the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  ii 
is  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  being  con 
stantly  stirred  with  an  iron  rake.  This  pro 
cess  of  roasting  is  known  to  be  completed  wheii 
the  matter  is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  dul 
grayish-white  powder  called  antimony  ash.  By 
this  treatment  the  antimony  is  partly  triox 
idized,  and  partly  converted  into  antimonous 
acid,  while  nearly  all  the  sulphur  is  dissipatec 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas;  a  portior 
of  trisulphide,  however,  remains  undeeomp'osed 
The  matter  is  then  mixed  with  charcoal  impreg 
nated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodivur 
carbonate,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  cruciblesj 
in  a  melting-furnace.  The  charcoal  reduce.1! 
the  antimony  trioxide,  while  the  alkali  unites 
with  the  undecomposed  trisulphide,  and  forms 
melted  scoriae,  which  cover  the  reduced  metaj 
and  diminish  its  loss  from  volatilization.  Anti 
mony  is  more  generally  obtained  by  the  reduc 
tion  by  iron  of  the  native  sulphide.  The  reduc 
tion  of  the  antimony  sulphide  by  iron  take: 
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ice  at  a  red  heat,  but  as  iron  sulphide  needs 
higher  temperature  for  its  fusion,  and  its 
;cific  gravity  is  not  much  less  than  that  of 
i  metallic  antimony,  the  mass  must  be  heated 
a  white  heat  to  effect  a  perfect  separation, 
d  this  occasions  a  loss  of  antimony.  In 
ier  to  avoid  this,  sodium  sulphide  is  added 
practice,  which  unites  with  the  iron  sulphide 

form  a  more  fusible  and  lighter  slag  of 
uble  sodium  and  iron  sulphide.    For  100  parts 

antimony  sulphide  are  taken  42  parts  of 
m,  10  parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate, 
d  2i  to  3%  parts  of  carbon. 
The  purest  commercial  antimony  is  not 
tirely  free  from  foreign  metals,  chiefly  iron, 
id,  and  arsenic.  Lefort  purifies  it  for  the 
irposes  of  pharmacy  by  gradually  adding 
enty-iive  parts  of  the  metal,  in  fine  powder, 

fifty  parts  of  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of 
lich  the  antimony  is  precipitated  as  antimo- 
ius  acid,  while  the  foreign  metals  remain  in 
lution.  The  precipitate  is  then  thoroughly 
ished  with  water  containing  a  hundredth  part 

nitric  acid,  drained  completely,  mixed  with 
ree  or  four  parts  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
duced  to  the  metallic  state  by  being  heated 

redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  Antimony 

imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  form 
'  antimony  sulphide,  as  antimony  regulus  or 
etal,  and  most  largely  as  "  hard  lead ",  or 
itimonial  lead,  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
raiting  lead  or  silver  ores  which  contain  a 
mil  percentage  of  antimony.  Both  native 
itimony  and  stibnite,  or  antimonous  sulphide, 
e  also  brought  from  South  Ham,  Canada, 
he  production  of  metallic  antimony  in  the 
nited  States  in  1902  was  3561  short  tons, 
ilued  at  $634,506,  and  in  1903,  3128  tons, 
dued  at  $548,433.  The  importations  of  ore 
nd  regulus  (or  metal)  during  the  year  1903 
ere  2,714,617  lbs.  and  4,694,309  lbs.  respec- 
vely. 

Properties. — The  time  of  the  discovery  of 
ntimony  is  not  known,  but  Basil  Valentine 
ras  the  first  to  describe  the  method  of  obtain- 
lg  it,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Currus  Iriumpha- 
s  Antimonii/'  published  towards  the  end  of 
lie  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  brittle,  brilliant 
ratal,  oj-dinarily  of  a  lamellated  texture,  of  a 
ilver-white  color  when  pure,  but  bluish  white 
s  it  occurs  in  commerce.  Its  atomic  weight 
s  119.3  (or  according  to  some  authorities,  122), 
ymbol  Sb,  sp.  gr.  6.7  and  fusing  point  425° 
(797°  F.),  or  about  a  red  heat.  On  cooling, 
f'ter  fusion,  antimony  assumes  an  appearance 
n  the  surface  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
em  leaf.  When  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with 
be  emission  of  white  vapors,  consisting  of 
eroxide,  formerly  called  argentine  flowers  of 
ntimony.  A  small  portion  being  fused  and 
lien  thrown  upon  a  flat  surface  divides  into 

umerous  globules,  which  burn  rapidly  as  they 
mve  along.  It  forms  three  combinations  with 
xygen,  antimony  trioxide  (antimonous  oxide), 
^li203.  antimony  tetroxide,  Sb204  (by  some  con- 
idered  to  be  an  antimonate  of  the  radical 


antimonyl,  SbO.SbOs),  and  antimony  pentoxide 
(antimonic  oxide),  SteOs.  The  first  of  these 
unites  with  water  to  form  antimonous  acid,  the 
salts  of  which  are  called  antimonites,  the  third 
unites  with  water  to  form  antimonic  acid,  the 
salts  of  which  are  called  antimonates.  The 
trioxide  was  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
monii Oxidum.  The  tetroxide  is  a  white  pow- 
der, yellowish  when  hot,  and  difficultly  soluble 
in  acids.  It  forms  when  either  of  the  other 
two  oxides  is  strongly  heated  in  air.  Antimony 
ash,  described  above,  is  also  an  impure  tetrox- 
ide. Antimonic  acid  is  a  lemon-colored  poAvder, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  metal 
by  digestion  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  driving  off 
the  excess  of  the  acid  by  a  heat  not  exceeding 
315.5°  C.  (600°  F.).  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  the  antimony  tetroxide  just  described. 
This,  though  medicinally  inert,  frequently  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  preparation  called 
antimonial  powder.  (See  Pulvis  Antimonialis.) 

The  antimonial  preparations  are  active  in 
proportion  to  their  solubility  in  the  gastric 
juice.  According  to  Mialhe,  those  antimonials 
which  contain  the  hydrated  tetroxide,  or  are 
easily  converted  into  it,  are  most  active. 
Hence  metallic  antimony  in  fine  powder,  and 
tartar  emetic,  act  with  energy.  The  teroxide  is 
much  more  active  when  prepared  in  the  moist 
than  in  the  dry  way.  According  to  Serullas, 
all  the  antimonial  preparations  except  tartar 
emetic  and  butter  of  antimony  (or  trichloride) 
contain  a  minute  proportion  of  arsenic.  Tartar 
emetic  is  an  exception,  because  it  separates 
entirely,  in  the  act  of  crystallizing,  from  any 
minute  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  prepared,  the  poisonous  metal  being- 
left  behind  in  the  mother  water  of  the  process. 

ANTIMONIUM  NIGRUM  PURI= 
FICATUM.  Br. 

ANTiMONIOUS  SULPHIDE 

(an-ti-mo'ni-um   nl'grum  pfi-ri-fi-ca'tum) 

Sb2S3  =  334.09 

"  Native  antimonious  sulphide,  Sb2S3,  from 
which  siliceous  matter  has  been  removed  by 
fusion,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and,  if  any  salt 
of  arsenium  be  present,  purified  by  digesting 
with  half  its  weight  of  solution  of  ammonia 
for  several  days,  washing  and  drying."  Br. 

Antimonii  Sulphidum  Purifieatum.  V.  8.  1S90; 
Purified  Antimony  Sulphide  :  Purified  Black  Anti- 
mony :  Sulfure  d'Antimoine  pur.  Fr.  Cod.;  Gereinigtes 
Schwefelantimon,  G. ;  Trisolfuro  di  antimonio  de- 
purato,  It. 

Purified  antimony  sulphide  was  dropped  at 
the  eighth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90  is  as  follows: 

"Antimony  Sulphide,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Ammonia  Water. 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  5=} 
flnidrachms]  ;    Water,    a    sufficient  quantity. 
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Reduce  the  Antimony  Sulphide  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  Separate  the  coarser  particles  by 
elutriation,  and,  when  the  finely-divided  sul- 
phide has  been  dejjosited,  pour  off  the  water, 
add  the  Ammonia  Water,  and  macerate  for  five 
days  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  agitating  the  mix- 
ture frequently.  Then  let  the  powder  settle, 
pour  off  the  Ammonia  Water,  and  wash  the  res- 
idue by  repeated  affusion  and  decantation  of 
Water.  Finally  dry  the  product  by  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat."   U.  S.  1890. 

The  test  for  arsenic  is  as  follows.  "  If  one 
grain  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution,  slightly  diluted,  be  gently  wanned 
with  a  piece  of  bright  copper  foil,  the  copper 
being  washed,  dried,  and  heated  in  a  dry,  nar- 
row test-tube,  no  crystalline  sublimate  (of 
arsenous  anhydride)  should  form  on  the  upper 
cool  part  of  the  tube."  Br.  (1885). 

These  processes  are  intended  to  furnish  a 
black  antimony  sulphide  better  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  official  preparations  of  anti- 
mony and  for  internal  administration.  Copper, 
a  common  impurity  in  the  crude  sulphide,  is 
rendered  soluble  by  the  ammonia  water, 
while  the  subsequent  washing  and  decantation 
effectually  remove  all  soluble  impurities.  (See 
Antimonii  Sulphidum,  Part  II.) 

Properties. — "A  heavy,  grayish-black,  lustre- 
less powder,  without  odor  or  taste,  and  per- 
manent in  the  air.  Insoluble  in  water  or  alco- 
hol, but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  At  a  tempera- 
ture below  a  red  heat  it  fuses  to  a  dark  brown 
liquid."  V.  S.  1890. 

Tests.— "If  1  Gin.  of  the  Sulphide  be 
digested,  and  finally  boiled,  with  10  Cc.  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  it  should  dissolve  without  leav- 
ing more  than  1  per  cent,  of  residue.  This 
acid  solution,  completely  deprived  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  by  boiling,  yields,  when  added  to 
water,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  the  filtrate 
yields  an  orange-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  test-solution.  If  2  Gm.  of  the  Sul- 
phide be  mixed  and  cautiously  ignited,  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  with  8  Gm.  of  pure 
sodium  nitrate,  and,  after  cooling,  the  fused 
mass  be  boiled  with  25  Cc.  of  water,  there  will 
remain  a  residue  which  should  be  white  or 
nearly  so,  and  not  yellowish  nor  brownish 
(absence  of  other  metallic  sulphides).  On  boil- 
ing the  filtrate  separated  from  the  last-men- 
tioned residue  with  a  slight  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  until  no  more  nitrous  vapors  are  evolved, 
then  dissolving  in  it  0.1  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtering  again  if  necessary,  and  cautiously 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water  on  top, 
not  more  than  a  white  cloud,  but  no  red  or 
reddish  precipitate,  should  appear  at  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  (absence  of  more 
than  aboirt  0.1  per  cent,  of  arsenic)."  U.  S. 
1890.  "A  grayish-black  crystalline  powder 
decomposed  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
an  almost  clear  solution  being  formed  and 


hydrogen  sulphide  escaping.  The  solution 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  antimony. 
It  should  not  yield  more  than  slight  charac- 
teristic reactions  with  the  tests  for  arsenium." 
Br. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cal practice. 

Off.  Prep. — Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  Br. 

ANTIMONIUM  SULPHURATUM.  Br. 

SULPHURATED  ANTIMONY  [Kermes  Mineral] 

(an-ti-mo'ni-um   sul-phu-ra'tum ) 

"A  mixture  containing  antimony  sulphides 
and  oxides,  Sb2Ss,  SbaOs,  Sb2S3,  Sb406,  and 
sulphur."  Br. 

Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  Lond. ;  Antimonii  Sul- 
phuretum  Aureum,  Ed. ;  Precipitated  Sulphide  of 
Antimony  ;  Sulphur  Stibiatum  Aurantiacum,  Sulphur 
Auratum  Antimonii ;  Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
Golden  Sulphur;  Soufre  dore  d'Antimoine,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Stibium  Sulfuratum  Aurantiacum,  P.  G.;  Gold- 
schwefel.  Gefiilltes  Schwefeltantimon,  G. ;  Kermes 
minerale,  It. ;  Quermes  mineral,  Oxisulfuro  de  anti 
monio  hidratado,  Sp. 

Sulphurated  antimony  was  not  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.;  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1890  added  the  synonym  "  Kermes 
mineral "  to  this  preparation,  intending  that 
it  should  be  used  when  "  Kermes  "  was  ordered 
in  prescriptions.    The  process  was  as  follows: 

"  Purified  Antimony  Sulphide,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Solution 
of  Soda,  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  4(1 
fluidounces,  4  fluidrachms,  37  minims] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  each,  o 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Purified  Anti- 
mony Sulphide  with  the  Solution  of  Soda  and 
three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  about  6| 
pints]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  boil  the  mixture 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  two  hours,  with  frequenl 
stirring,  and  occasionally  adding  Distilled 
Water  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  volume 
Strain  the  liquid  immediately  through  a  double 
muslin  strainer,  and  drop  into  it,  while  yet 
hot,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  so  long  as  it  pro- 
duces a  precipitate.  Wash  the  precipitate  witt 
hot  Distilled  Water  until  the  washings  are  at 
most  but  very  slightly  clouded  by  bariuir 
chloride  test-solution;  then  dry  the  precipitate 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  25°  C.  (77°  F.) 
and  rub  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Keep  the  product 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light.'1 
TJ.  S.  1890. 

"Antimonious  Sulphide,  10  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  200  grammes;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  10  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  200  grammes;  Caustic  Soda,  of  com- 
merce, 5  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes; 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid.  Distilled  Water,  of 
each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  caustic 
soda  in  five  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  ,  two 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled 
Water;  with  this  solution  mix  the  Antimonious 
Sulphide  and  the  Sublimed  Sulphur;  boil  for 
two  hours  with  frequent  stirring,  adding  Dis- 
tilled Water  occasionally  to  maintain  the  same 
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■olimie;  then,  while  the  whole  is  still  hot,  add 
line  pints  (Imp.  meas. )  or  three  thousand  six 
mudred  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  Distilled 
iVater;  strain  the  product  through  calico; 
lefore  the  strained  liquid  cools  add  to  it  by 
[egrees  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  till  the 
atter  is  in  slight  excess;  collect  the  precipitate 
n  a  calico  filter;  wash  with  Distilled  Water 
ill  the  washings  are  free  from  sulphates;  dry 
t  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F.  (100° 
J.)."  Br. 

There  are  three  preparations  containing  anti- 
lony  and  sulphur, — viz.,  the  amorphous  pre- 
ipitated  antimony  sulphide,  Sb2S3,  which  while 
range-red  in  color  corresponds  to  the  black 
ative  sulphide;  a  reddish-brown  mixture 
nown  as  "  Kermes  mineral,"  which  contains 
oth  antimony  suhphide  and  oxide,  and  has  an 
verage  composition  2Sb2S3  -f-  S02O3;1  and 
le  golden  sulphide,  which  is  antimonic  sul- 
hide,  SbaSs,  and  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
.ilphantimonates  like  Schlippe's  salt,  SbSa 
fas  -f-  9H2O,  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  min- 
ral  acid. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
lg  the  powdered  native  sulphide  in  potassium 
ydroxide  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  then 
deling  to  this  solution,  which  contains  the  anti- 
lony  combined  as  potassium  antimonite  and 
ilphantimonite,  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  red- 
ish  precipitate  is  formed  which  dries  to  a  red- 
ish-brown  powder. 

The  second  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
itive  sulphide  or  the  red  amorphous  sulphide 
1st  described  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then 
lowing  the  compound  to  settle  out  from  the 
3t  filtered  liquid  as  it  cools. 

The  third  may  be  obtained  by  first  forming 

sulpliantimonate  by  boiling  finely-powdered 
itimony  sulphide  and  sodium  hydroxide  with 
ilphur  (or  sodium  carbonate  and  chalk  instead 
!  the  sodium  hydroxide),  and  then  adding  the 
'lution  of  this  to  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
luric  acid,  when  yellow  Sb2Ss  separates, 
:cording  to  the  reaction  : 
2(SbS4Na3  +  9H20)+  3H2S04  = 

3Na2S04  +  Sb2Ss  +  3H2S  +  ISH2O 

Ten  parts  of  Schlippe's  salt  yield  in  theoiy 
17  parts  of  antimony  pentasulphide.  The 
.  S.  1S90  sulphurated  antimony  belonged  to 
ie  first  kind  above  mentioned,  the  British 
1898)  to  the  third  variety.  E.  G.  Eberhardt 
commends  the  more  direct  prepai-ation  of  sul- 
lurated  antimony  by  treating  the  native  sul- 
fide with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating 
e  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
ijection  that  arsenic  might  be  found  in  the 
•oduct  was  met  by  an  examination  which 
owed  that  traces  of  arsenic  present  were  not 


Kermes  mineral  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  differed 
tnewhar  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  The 
rnier  process  produced  a  powder  of  a  purplish- 
own  color,  the  product  of  the  latter  was  reddish- 
own  ;  both  powders  became  lighter  in  color  on  ex- 
sure  to  air  and  light  (see  U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed..  p.  186). 


more  than  when  the  then  official  process  had  been 
employed.  {A.  J.  P..  1886,  p.  229.)  The  color 
of  sulphurated  antimony  or  Kermes  mineral  is 
influenced  by  porphyrization,  with  the  admix- 
ture of  a  little  sugar  or  gum;  if  hastily  por- 
phyrized,  the  mixture  has  a  violet  tint;  if  care- 
fully and  slowly,  it  has  a  russet  color. 

Properties  of  the  Precipitated  Antimony 
Sulphide.    {Sulphurated  Antimony,  Br.) — "An 
amorphous,   reddish-brown   powder,  becoming 
lighter  in  color  on  exposure  to  light,  and  having 
neither  odor  nor  taste.    Insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
the   evolution   of   hydrogen   sulphide.  When 
heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  it  emits  moisture 
and  leaves  a  black  residue.    If  1  Gin.  of  Sul- 
phurated Antimony  be  gently  heated  with  10 
Cc.  of  hydrochrloric  acid,  it  should  dissolve, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  residue,  which, 
when  washed  and  dried,  should  burn  on  the 
application   of  a  flame   with  the  character- 
istic odor  of  sulphur,  leaving  not  more  than  a 
scanty  ash.    The  acid  solution,  completely  de- 
prived of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  yields, 
when   added   to   water,   a  white  precipitate, 
which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  should 
weigh  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  sulphide.    The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  precipitate  yields  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrogen  sulphide  test-solution.  If 
1  Gm.  of  Sulphurated  Antimony  be  shaken  with 
20  Cc.  of  hot  water,  the  filtrate  should  be 
neutral  to  test-paper,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  than  slightly  opalescent  by  barium  chloride 
test-solution'  (limit    of   sulphate),    or  silver 
nitrate  test-solution    (limit  of  chloride),  and 
should  not  be  affected  by  ammonium  oxalate 
test-solution    (absence    of    calcium).  When 
tested  for  arsenic,  as  described  under  Purified 
Antimony  Sulphide,  it  should  afford  no  reac- 
tion beyond  the  limit  prescribed  for  the  latter." 
U.  S.  1890.    "A  dull-red  powder,  readily  dis- 
solved by  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  also 
by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  separation  of  sul- 
phur.   3  grammes  moistened  and  warmed  with 
successive  portions  of  nitric  acid  until  red  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved,  and  then  dried  and  heated 
to  redness,  should  leave  a  white  residue  weigh- 
ing about  2  grammes.    Sulphurated  Antimony 
should  not  yield  more  than  the  slightest  char- 
acteristic reactions  with  the  tests  for  arsenium." 
Br.    Water  in  which  this  preparation  has  been 
boiled  should  not  yield  a  white  precipitate  with 
ammonium   oxalate.    The   non-action    of  this 
test  shows  the  absence  of  lime.    When  pure, 
precipitated  antimony  sulphide  is  completely 
soluble  in   a  hot  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide; but,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  a  white 
substance  is  usually  left  undissolved.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  about 
12   per  cent,   of  trioxide   is   dissolved;  but, 
according  to  H.  Rose,  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  the  trioxide  cannot 
be  relied  on.    Exposed  to  heat  it  takes  fire,  and 
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burns  with  a  greenish-blue  flame,  giving  off 
sulphurous  acid,  while  the  metal  remains  behind 
in  the  state  of  a  grayish  oxide. 

John  Moss  asserted  before  the  London  Phar- 
maceutical Society  that  the  British  process 
always  yields  a  dark  reddish  or  reddish-brown 
powder,  but  that  the  Kermes  mineral  in  English 
commerce  is  golden  yellow  or  yellowish  red,  and 
must  be  prepared  by  some  other  method.  He 
was  confirmed  by  Redwood  and  Attfield,  the 
latter  explaining  that  the  official  Kermes  con- 
tains antimony  trisulphide,  the  commercial  anti- 
mony pentasulphide. 

Uses. — Precipitated  antimony  sulphide  (sul- 
phurated antimony)  is  alterative,  diaphoretic, 
and  emetic.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain 
medicine,  and  is  very  little  used.  In  combina- 
tion with  calomel  and  guaiac  (Plummet s  pill), 
it  was  formerly  employed  in  secondary  syphilis 
and  cutaneous  eruptions.  ( See  Pilules  Antimonii 
Composite,  U.  S.  P.  1890.)  During  its  use  the 
patient  should  abstain  from  acidulous  drinks. 

Golden  sulphide  acts  like  Kermes  mineral,  but 
is  much  weaker,  and  must  be  given  in  a  larger 
dose. 

Dose,  as  an  alterative,  from  one  to  two 
grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.),  given  twice  a  day, 
in  the  form  of  pill;  as  an  emetic,  from  five 
to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula  Hydrargyri  Subehloridi  Com- 
posita,  Br. 

ANTIPYRINA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ANTIPYRINE 

(an-ti-py-ri'na ) 

CnHi2N20=  186.75 

"  Phenyldimethylpyrazolon  [CaHN20(CH3)2. 
CeHs] ,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  aceto-acetic  ether,  and  methyla- 
tion  of  the  product."  U.  S.  "  Phenazone,  or 
phenyl-dimethyl-iso-pyrazolone,  is  obtainable 
from  phenyl-hydrazine  by  interaction  with 
aceto-acetic  ether,  and  the  subsequent  interac- 
tion of  the  resulting  phenyl-methyl-iso-pyra- 
zolone  with  methyl  iodide.  Its  constitution  is 
indicated  by  the  following  formula: 

HaCC^CH 

HsCN  CO 

V 

NC6H5."  Br. 

Phenazcnum,  Br.;  Plienazone  ;  Phenyldimethylisopy- 
razolone,  Methozine,  Dehydrodimethylphenylpyrazine  ; 
Analgesine,-  Fr.  Cod.;  Antipyrine,  Parodyne,  Ano- 
dynine,  Fr.;  Pyrazolonum  phenyldimetbylicum,  P.  <?. ; 
Phenyldimetbvlpvi'azolon,  Antipyrin,  (?.;  Antipirina, 
It.,  Sp. 

Antipyrine  was  made  official  for  the  first 
time  in  the  U,  S.  P.  8th  Rev.,  the  patent  having 
expired;  the  British  Pharm.  (Additions  1885) 
introduced  it  under  the  specially  coined  word 
"  Phenazone." 


Preparation. — Antipyrine  has  been  prepared 
by  other  synthetic  methods,  such  as  acting  with 
methylphenylhydrazine  upon  aceto-acetic  ether, 
thus  avoiding  the  separate  methylating  step, 
but  the  original  process  of  Knorr,  mentioned 
in  the  definition,  has  proved  to  be  the  best. 

This  compound  is  one  of  the  first  important 
synthetical  remedies  introduced  into  medicine; 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  a  derivative 
of  pyrrol,  C4H5N,  a  base  found  in  coal  tar 

HC=CH 

and  in  bone  oil.  From  this  base,    |  >  NH, 

HC=CH 

HC=N 

pyrazole,     |  >NH,  is  derived  (see  Part 

HC=CH 

HC=N 

II) ;  from  this  pyrazolon,      |  >NH,  which 

HsC— CO 

by  molecular  rearrangement  yields  isopyrazolon, 
CH— NH 

>NH.  Phenyldimethylisopyrazolon, 

CH— CO 

(CHs)C— N(CHs) 

>N(CeH5),is  a  substitution 

HC— CO 

product  from  this.  Practically  it  is  made  by 
Knorr's  patented  process  of  acting  upon  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  CeHs  —  HN  —  NH2,  with  ethyl  aceto- 
acetate,  (CH3.C0)CH2.C0.C2H5,  when  phenyl- 

(CH3)C=N 
methyl-pyrazolon,  >N(C6Hs),  is 

H2C — CO 

formed.  This  is  then  methylated  by  treatment 
with  methyl  iodide,  when  the  hydriodide  of  the 
finished  base  results.  Another  reaction's  pro- 
duct— viz.,  that  of  a  halogen  butyrate  upon 
phenyl-hydrazine  and  subsequent  oxidation  and 
methylation  of  the  compound  so  obtained,  which 
is  also  a  phenyldimethylpyrazolon — is  only  an 
isomer  of  true  antipyrine;  not  identical  with  it. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
colorless,  almost  odorless,  crystalline  powder  or 
tabular  crystals,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Soluble  in  less  than  1  part  of  water,  in  1  part 
of  alcohol,  1  part  of  chloroform,  and  in  30 
parts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  When 
heated  to  113°  C.  (235.4°  F.)  it  melts.  Upon 
ignition  it  is  consumed  without  leaving  a 
weighable  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  has 
a  neutral  reaction  upon  litmus  paper,  but  Anti- 
pyrine unites  directly  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  Antipyrine,  tannic 
acid  T.S.  be  added,  an  abundant  white  precipi- 
tate (tannate)  is  formed.  If  0.1  Gm.  of 
sodium  nitrite  and  12  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Antipyrine  (1  in  100)  be  mixed,  a  nearly 
colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  1  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  develops  a 
deep  green  color  (formation  of  isonitroso-a\iti- 
pyrine).  If  to  2  Cc.  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Antipyrine  (1  in  1000)  1  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.  be  added,  a  deep  red  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  upon  the  addition  of  10  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  changed  to  light  yellow.  Two 
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Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  Antipyrine  (1  in 
LOO)  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid 
issumes  a  yellowish  color,  passing  to  crimson  on 
.vanning  (distinction  from  acetanilide  and  acet- 
ohenetidin) .  On  warming  0.1  Gm.  of  Antipy- 
ine  with  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  again  warni- 
ng after  the  addition  of  chloroform,  the  dis- 
igreeable  odor  of  phenyl-isocyanide  should  not 
)e  developed  (absence  of  acetanilide) ."  U.  S. 
[t  is  described  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as 
'  in  colorless  and  inodorous  scaly  crystals  with 
i  bitter  taste.  Melting  point  about  235.4°  F. 
(113°  C).  Soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  in 
L£  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  or  of  chloro- 
form, and  in  40  parts  of  ether.  0.1  gramme 
)f  sodium  nitrite  and  12  cubic  centimetres  of  a 
1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Phenazone  yield 
i  nearly  colorless  liquid  which  turns  deep 
5'reen  on  the  addition  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of 
iiluted  sulphuric  acid.  An  aqueous  solution 
)f  the  same  strength  mixed  with  an  equal 
,'olume  of  nitric  acid  assumes  a  yellow  color, 
massing  to  crimson  on  warming.  Test  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  produces  in  a  very  dilute 
iqueous  solution  a  deep  red  color,  which  is 
nearly  discharged  by  excess  of  diluted  sul- 
furic acid.  A  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
Phenazone  gives  with  test-solution  of  mercuric 
Moride  a  white  precipitate  which  disappears 
)n  boiling,  but  reappears  as  the  liquid  cools. 
The  aqueous  solution  should  not  affect  solution 
if  litmus,  and  should  not  be  affected  by  hy- 
Irogen  sulphide.  2  cubic  centimetres  of  a  1 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  should  be  colored 
;reen  by  2  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
he  color  should  be  changed  to  red  by  boiling 
milk  an  additional  3  or  4  drops  of  the  acid."  Br. 

Uses. — Antipyrine,  when  given  in  such  doses 
is  simply  to  produce  physiological  effects, 
■auses  languor,  malaise,  a  peculiar  livid  com- 
plexion, and  in  many  eases  an  eruption  upon 
;he  skin  very  closely  resembling  measles.  In 
some  instances  an  erythema  or  a  violent  urti- 
caria or  even  wide-spread  cedematous  derma- 
titis is  produced.  When  these  skin  symptoms 
are  severe,  the  mucous  membranes  may  share  in 
the  irritation,  and  a  general  rise  of  temperature, 
iyspncoa,  hysterical  unrest,  and  even  more  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  come  on.  The  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  poisoning  by  antipyrine  are 
cephalic  distress,  giddiness,  tremblings,  exces- 
sive sweating,  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
often  accompanied  by  precordial  anguish,  fall 
of  temperature,  arrested  respiration,  exaggera- 
tion of  the  reflexes,  followed,  if  the  dose  has 
seen  large  enough,  by  somnolence  deepening  into 
conia,  and  passing  into  profound  stertorous 
unconsciousness,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
and  epileptiform  convulsions.  In  some  cases 
of  poisoning  the  chief  symptoms  have  been 
those  of  profound  progressive  collapse.  Va- 
rious irregular  symptoms  have  been  noted,  such 
as  amaurosis,  pseudo-membranous  stomatitis, 
swelling  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  laryngeal  inter- 
ference with  the  respiration.  When  antipyrine 
is  given  in  fever  it  acts  as  a  very  powerful 


and  certain  antipyretic,  the  fall  of  temperature 
usually  appearing  in  half  an  hour  after  the  dose, 
and  being  very  marked  and  continuing  for 
some  hours.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
accompanied  by  a  profuse  sweat,  which  is  not, 
however,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  temperature, 
as  the  latter  may  occur  without  the  sweat,  and 
is  not  prevented  by  hypodermic  injections  of 
atropine  which  check  the  perspiration.  With 
the  fall  of  temperature  there  is  usually  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  but  not  in  the  force  of  the 
pulse.  Physiological  doses  of  antipyrine  have 
very  little  influence  upon  the  circulation,  and 
a  reduction  of  temperature  in  fevered  animals 
of  four  or  five  degress  with  complete  stead- 
iness of  the  arterial  pressure  may  be  often 
observed.  That  the  fall  of  temperature  is 
not  due  to  an  action  upon  the  circulation  is 
further  shown  by  the  calorimetrical  experi- 
ments of  Wood,  Reichert,  and  Hare,  which 
clearly  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  absolute  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  animal  heat  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  work  of  physiologists  has  proved  that 
antipyrine  has  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
cerebral  cortex:  that  when  in  toxic  dose  it 
probably  acts  as  a  primary  stimulant  and  a 
secondary  depressant  to  the  spinal  cord ;  that  it 
paralyzes  both  the  motor  and  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks,  and  has  some  distinct  but  feeble 
influence  upon  the  muscles  themselves;  that  in 
very  large  doses  it  increases  the  arterial  pres- 
sure, although  toxic  doses  decrease  the  pressure, 
probably  hi  part  by  an  action  upon  the  vessels 
and  in  part  by  an  action  upon  the  heart;  that 
upon  the  respiration  antipyrine  has  no  distinct 
influence,  unless  in  toxic  dose,  when  it  seems 
to  act  as  a  primary  stimulant  and  secondary 
depressant  to  the  respiratory  centres. 

The  absorption  and  elimination  of  antipyrine 
are  rapid;  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  its  ingestion.  The 
chief  channel  of  escape  is  the  kidneys,  but  it 
has  been  detected  in  the  milk  of  nursing  women. 
It  appears .  in  health  and  in  fever  to  diminish 
the  elimination  of  urinary  solids,  and  the  whole 
output  from  the  body  of  the  nitrogenous 
2>roducts  of  tissue-waste.  A  peculiar  livid  dis- 
coloration of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  anti- 
pyrine poisoning,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
formation  in  the  blood  of  methamoglobin  or 
of  some  similar  compound. 

Antipyrine  has  been  used  in  jn'actical  medi- 
cine to  meet  various  indications.  First,  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  As  an  analgesic  it  is  of  no 
value  when  the  pain  is  dependent  upon  a  local 
inflammation,  but  it  is  often  remarkably  efficient 
in  migraine,  in  the  fulgurant  pains  or  the 
pain-crises  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  other 
paroxysms  of  suffering  dependent  upon  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve-centres  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  nerve-storms ;  it  is  also  useful  in  the 
pains  of  rheumatism  and  of  neuritis.  Second, 
for  the  quieting  of  nervous  irritation,  as  in 
nervous    urticaria,    nocturnal    emissions,  and 
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hysterical  unrest.  Third,  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  excitability  of  the  motor  nerve- 
centres,  as  in  laryngismus  stridulus,  chorea, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus,  epilepsy.  In  the 
latter  disease  it  usually  fails,  but  sometimes 
acts  with  extraordinary  power.  The  combina- 
tion of  it  with  ammonium  bromide  is  much  more 
efficacious  in  epilepsy  than  are  the  bromides  by 
themselves.  Fourth,  to  affect  secretion,  as  in 
infantile  diarrhoea,  in  diabetes,  true  and  insipid, 
and  as  an  antigalactagogue  when  it  is  desired 
to  arrest  secretion  of  milk.  Clement  (Lyon 
Med.,  1891)  affirms  that  it  is  remarkably 
effectual  in  bringing  about  the  absorption  of 
pleuritic  effusions.  Fifth,  as  an  antipyretic. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  been  employed  in  all 
diseases  with  high  temperature,  and,  as  it  has 
little  influence  upon  the  circulation,  may  be 
used  in  asthenic  fevers.  Usually  the  fall  of 
temperature  which  it  produces  is  accompanied 
by  marked  increase  in  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  but  occasionally  severe  collapse  occurs. 

Locally,  antipyrine  is  sometimes  used  for 
benumbing  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  and  nose,  but  its  anaesthetic 
powers  are  not  comparable  with  those  of 
cocaine.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  a 
haemostatic,  especially  in  nasal  hemorrhage. 
For  either  of  the  above  purposes  a  15  to  50 
per  cent,  solution  may  be  employed. 

Antipyrine  has  in  a  number  of  cases  produced 
serious  poisoning,  and  sometimes  acts  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  drug  which 
has  been  exhibited.  The  hypodermic  injec- 
tions at  times  produce  local  irritation,  but 
usually  they  are  well  borne.  The  full  antipy- 
retic dose  for  the  adult  should  not  exceed  twenty 
grains  (1.29  Gm.),  repeated  in  half  the  quan- 
tity every  half  hour  until  forty  grains  have 
been  taken  or  a  fall  of  temperature  or  sweating 
occurs.  The  analgesic  dose  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains  (0.65  to  1.0  Gm.) ;  in  epilepsy  ten 
grains  (0.65  Gm.)  a  day  may  be  continuously 
exhibited.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
antipyrine  is  decomposed,  when  prescribed  with 
many  other  remedies  in  liquid  form,  it  is  pre- 
ferably administered  in  the  form  of  powder, 
pill  or  capsule. 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 

APOCYNUM.  U.  S. 

APOCYNUM  [Canadian  Hemp] 

( a-poc'y-mim ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Apocynum  canna- 
binum  Linne,  or  of  closely  allied  species 
of  Apocynum  (Fam.  Apocynacece) ."    U.  S. 

Black  Indian  Hemp ;  Dogsbane  ;  Chanvre  du  Can- 
ada, Fr.;  Canadische  Hanfwurzel,  (?. 

There  are  two  indigenous  species  of  this 
genus,  A.  cannabinum,  L.,  and  A.  androscemi- 
folium,  L.,  of  very  similar  general  aspect.  Both 
plants  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  and  have  a 


tough  fibrous  bark,  which,  by  maceration, 
affords  a  substitute  for  hemp ;  hence  the  com- 
mon name. 

In  the  official  species  the  stems  and  branches 
are  upright  or  ascending,  terminated  by  erect 
and  close,  many-flowered  cymes,  which  are 
usually  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
has  nearly  erect  lobes,  with  the  tube  not  longer 
than  the  lanceolate  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
In  A.  androscemif olium  the  branches  are  diver- 
gently forked,  the  cymes  loose  and  spreading, 
the  open  bell-shaped  corolla  with  revolute  lobes 
and  a  tube  much  longer  than  the  ovate-pointed 
divisions  of  the  calyx.  The  two  plants  grow 
together,  although  A.  cannabinum  seems  to  be 
proportionately  more  common  in  the  West.  A. 
androscemif  olium  was  formerly  included  in  the 
U.  S.  secondary  list,  but  is  asserted  to  be  inert. 
It  is  sometimes  sold  as  true  Apocynum,  but  its 
herbal  parts  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
botanical  characters;  further,  according  to  E. 
A.  Manheimer,  its  root  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  thick-walled  bast-cells,  which  are  arranged 
somewhat  in  a  circle  near  the  middle  of  the 
bark.  (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1881.  See  also  A.  J.  P., 
1888.) 

The  root  of  A.  cannabinum  is  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  divid- 
ing near  the  end  into  branches  which  termin- 
ate abruptly,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  when 
young,  but  dark  chestnut  when  old,  of  a  strong 
odor,  and  a  nauseous,  somewhat  acrid,  perma- 
nently bitter  taste.  The  internal  ligneous  por- 
tion is  yellowish  white  and  less  bitter  than  the 
exterior  or  cortical  part.  "  Of  varying  lengths, 
3  to  8  Mm.  thick,  cylindrical  or  with  a  few 
angles  produced  by  drying,  lightly  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  and  usually  more  or  less  fissured 
transversely;  orange-brown,  becoming  gray- 
brown  on  keeping;  brittle;  fracture  sharply 
transverse,  exhibiting  a  thin  brown  layer  of 
cork,  the  remainder  of  the  bark  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  radius  of  the  wood,  white  or  sometimes 
pinkish,  starchy,  containing  lacticiferous  ducts; 
the  wood  yellowish,  having  several  rings,  finely 
radiate  and  very  coarsely  porous;  almost  in- 
odorous, the  taste  starchy,  afterwards  becoming 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid."  U.  S.  The  fresh 
root,  when  wounded,  emits  a  milky  juice,  which 
concretes  into  a  substance  resembling  caout- 
chouc. In  the  dried  state,  it  is  brittle  and 
readily  pulverized,  affording  a  powder  like 
that  of  ipecacuanha. 

Schmiedeberg  (Pflanzenstoffe,  2d  ed.,  p. 
1332)  found  two  principles  both  of  which 
acted  like  digitalin :  one,  an  amorphous  res- 
inous substance,  not  a  glucoside,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
which  he  called  apocynin,  and  the  other,  a 
glucoside,  easily  soluble  in  water,  which  he 
named  apocynein.  Neither  of  the  principles 
gives  any  color  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  bromine.  Merck  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  a 
crystalline  principle,  apocynin,  which  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,  has  shown  to  be  almost  inert,  and  not 
the  active  principle  of  apocynum.    The  fluid- 
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rtract  of  apocynum  yielded  to  H.  C.  Wood, 
r.,  a  crystalline  substance  which  he  believes 

>  be  identical  with  Merck's  apocynin,  and  an 
norphous  extremely  active  substance  which 
e  believed  to  be  an  impure  glucoside.  (J. 
..  M.  A.,  Dec.  24,  1904.)  The  root  yields 
s  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  but,  according 

>  Griscom,  more  readily  to  the  former.  J.  U. 
loyd  noticed  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline, 
axy  precipitate  formed  in  a  fiuidextract  of 

cannabinum.  Von  Oefele  (Joum.  Pharm. 
Isass-Lothr.,  1891,  .325)  describes  apocynteine, 
i  alkaloid  obtained  from  A.  venetum;  it  is 
lid  to  be  a  cardiac  sedative. 
Uses. — There  is  much  clinical  testimony  to 
iow  that  apocynum  is  a  valuable  cardiac  stim- 
lant  and  diuretic,  useful  especially  in  cases  of 
irdiac  dropsy,  and  also,  it  is  stated,  in  chronic 
right's  Disease.  (See  T.  G.,  1898,  1899.)  In 
3iy  large  doses  it  causes  violent  vomiting  and 
>metimes  purging,  though  we  know  of  no 
irious  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  on  record. 
The  physiological  testimony  in  regard  to 
s  action  is  insufficient  and  discordant.  Ac- 
trding  to  D.  A.  Sokoloff,  the  administration 
I  apocynum  has  the  effect  of  producing  a 
rimary  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  which 

due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  heart,  and 
le  vasomotor  centres,  followed,  if  the  dose 
is  been  sufficient,  by  fall  of  pressure  caused 
;  depression  of  the  same  parts.  In  the 
:periments  of  J.  Rose  Bradford,  apocynum 
as  found  to  lessen  the  frequency  and  increase 
e  force  of  the  cardiac  beat,  arresting  in  the 
og  the  heart  in  systole  and  in  mammals  some- 
ones  in  diastole  and  sometimes  in  systole;  but 
)t  producing  increase  in  the  blood  pressure 
•  acting  upon  the  vasomotor  centres.  Pet- 
ruti  and  Somma  state  that  the  decoction  of 
locynum  acts  chiefly  as  an  emeto-cathartic,  in- 
easing  the  rate  of  the  heart  beat.  In  their 
Lperiments  the  tincture  was  found  to  be  free 
•om  gastro-intestinal  irritant  effects.  The 
fference  in  the  action  of  the  two  preparations 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  apocynei'n, 
;ing  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  insoluble  in 
iluted  alcohol,  is  present  in  the  decoction  but 
3t  in  the  tincture. 

Commercial  apocynin  is  an  impure  substance 
stained  by  the  precipitation  of  a  strong  tinc- 
ire  with  water,  and  is  said  to  be  highly  effec- 
ve  in  doses  ranging  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
ird  of  a  grain.  It  is  stated  that  from  fifteen 
i  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.)  of  powdered 
jocynum  root  produce  copious  vomiting  and 
urging.  The  decoction  (half  an  ounce  in  one 
id  a  half  pints  boiled  to  a  pint)  may  be  given 

doses  of  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to  60  Cc.) 
short  intervals.  The  dose  of  the  aqueous 
:traet  is  set  down  at  three  to  four  grains  (0.2 
'  0.26  Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  The  fluid- 
;tract  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  prepara- 
nn. 

-Dose,  of  apocynum,  five  to  fifteen  «rains 
).32  to  1.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Apoeyni,  U.  »Sf. 


APOMORPHINE  H YDROCHLORIDUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

APOMORPHINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 

[  Apomorphin<£  Hydrochloras,  Pharm.  1890, 
Apomorphine  H ydrochlorate] 

( ap-o-mor-phi'nae  hy-dro-ehlo'ri-duin ) 

C17H17N02.HC1  =  301.34 

"  The  hydrochloride  [HCI.C17H17NO2I  of  an 
alkaloid  prepared  from  morphine  by  the 
abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water.  It 
should  be  kept  in  small,  dark  amber-colored 
vials,  which  have  been  previously  rinsed  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried."  U.  S. 
"The  hydrochloride,  Ci7Hi7N02,HCl,  of  an 
alkaloid  obtained  by  heating  morphine  hydro- 
chloride or  codeine  hydrochloride  in  sealed  tubes 
with  hydrochloric  acid."  Br. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Apomorphine ;  Chlorhydrate 
d'Apomorphine,  Fr.  God.;  Apomorphinum  Hydrochlo- 
ricum,  P.  O. ;  Aponiorphinbydrochlorid,  G. ;  Cloridrato 
di  apomorfina,  It. ;  Cloruro  de  apomorflna,  Sp. 

Apomorphine  was  discovered  by  Matthiessen 
and  C.  A.  Wright.  It  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing morphine  in  a  closed  tube  with  a  great 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  the  temperature  of  140°  to  150° 
C.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  dis- 
solved in  water,  an  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate added,  and  the  precipitate  exhausted 
with  ether  or  chloroform.  On  the  addition  to 
the  solution  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  crystals  of  apomorphine  hydrochlo- 
ride form.  The  process  is  one  of  dehydration; 
the  morphine  parting  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  the  formula  of  apomorphine  being  C17 
H17NO2.  Apomorphine  may  also  be  made  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  codeme, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  best  method  in  prac- 
tice is  that  of  E.  Mayer,  in  which  morphine  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  at 
120°  C.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  Berlin,  1871,  iv. 
121.)  Codeine,  C18H21NO3,  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  first  C18H20CINO2,  and 
then  splits  off  methyl  chloride,  CH3CI,  and 
leaves  apomorphine,  C17II17NO2.  Pschorr 
{Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1902,  4377)  believes  that 
apomorphine  is  a  derivative  of  phenanthrene- 
quinoline. 

Properties. — Apomorphine  Hydrochloride  is 
officially  described  as  in  "  minute  grayish-white 
monoclinie  prisms,  glistening,  odorless,  having 
a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  acquiring  a  greenish 
tint  upon  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Soluble 
in  39.5  parts  of  water,  38.2  parts  of  alcohol, 
1864  parts  of  ether,  and  in  3800  parts  of  chloro- 
form at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  16  parts 
of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  and  in  30  parts 
of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  The  salt  de- 
composes between  200°  and  210°  C.  (392°  and 
410°  F.),  and  melts  at  263°  C.  (507°  F.).  The 
aqueous  solution  shows  a  neutral  reaction  with 
litmus  paper.  If  the  salt  imparts  at  once  an 
emerald-green  color  to  100  parts  of  water  on 
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being  shaken  with  it  a  few  times  in  a  test- 
tube,  it  should  be  rejected.  Apomorphine  Hy- 
drochloride is  not  colored  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid;  with  nitric  acid  a  deep  purple 
color  fading  to  orange  is  produced;  with  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  a  trace  of  selenous  acid, 
a  dark  blue  color,  fading  to  violet,  and  then 
turning  black;  with  sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  a  blood-red  color,  fading 
to  orange;  with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
trace  of  ferric  chloride,  a  pale  blue  color;  with 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  ammonium 
vanadate,  a  violet-blue  color,  changing  to  deep 
greenish-blue;  with  sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  little  paraldehyde,  a  green  color,  fading  to 
reddish-brown;  with  sulphuric  acid  containing 
potassium  iodate,  a  black  color,  changing  to 
brown,  and  finally  to  pale  brown.  If  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  a  crystal  of  Apomorphine 
Hydrochloride  and  a  crystal  of  potassium 
nitrate,  the  latter  is  colored  red,  and  on  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod  the  solution  becomes  green, 
then  blue,  then  purple,  and  finally  cherry-red. 
Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  salt  without  color,  but 
on  adding  a  trace  of  potassium  iodate,  the  solu- 
tion turns  blood-red,  changes  to  purple,  and 
on  adding  a  little  ether  and  shaking,  the  latter 
assumes  a  blue  color.  Gold  chloride  T.S.  pro- 
duces a  reddish-purple  precipitate  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  salt.  Diluted  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
colors  Apomorphine  Hydrochloride  solution  red 
(distinction  from  morphine,  which,  by  the  same 
test,  is  colored  blue).  Silver  nitrate  T.S.  added 
to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  throws  down 
a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  soon 
turning  black  by  reduction  to  metallic  silver, 
and  instantly  reduced  by  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nia water.  If  0.05  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  shaken 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  0.05  Gm.  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion will  gradually  turn  blue  and  then  black; 
upon  the  addition  of  some  alcohol  the  solu- 
tion resumes  its  blue  color  (difference  from 
codeine,  morphine,  narceine,  and  narcotine)." 
U.  S. 

"  Small  grayish-white,  shining,  acicular  crys- 
tals, turning  green  on  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
inodorous.  Soluble  in  50  parts  of  water  and 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  the  solu- 
tions being  decomposed  with  production  of  a 
green  color  when  they  are  boiled.  Neutral  or 
very  feebly  acid  to  solution  of  litmus.  From 
solutions,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  throws 
down  a  precipitate  which  becomes  green  on 
standing  and  then  forms  a  solution  which  is 
purple  with  ether,  violet  with  chloroform,  and 
bluish  green  with  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  With 
dilute  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a 
deep  red,  and  with  nitric  acid,  a  blood-red 
coloration.  If  the  salt  impart  an  emerald- 
green  color  to  100  parts  of  water,  after  shaking 
the  mixture,  it  should  be  rejected."  Br.  The 
alkaloid  is  colored  dark  red  by  nitric  acid  and 
rose  red  by  ferric  chloride,  changing  to  violet, 
and  finally  black,  on  exposure.  The  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  solutions  are  at  first  colorless,  if 


heated  becoming  pinkish,  but  change  rapidlj 
to  greenish,  finally  becoming  deep  emerald  greei 
in  color.  This  change  in  color  has  been  attrib 
uted  to  oxidation,  and  it  has  been  noticed  thai 
the  solution  on  standing  loses  its  power ;  for  tbi 
reason  it  is  best  not  to  keep  the  solution,  bu 
to  make  it  as  wanted.  C.  Bernbeck  affirm 
that  the  change  in  the  solution  to  a  greei 
color  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  o! 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thi 
green  coloration  being  due  to  ammonia.  (Ph 
Ztg.,  1885.) 

According  to  Max  Quehl  and  H.  Koehler  apol 
morphine  is  precipitated  from  its  solution:! 
greenish  by  tannic  acid,  lemon  yellow  by  picriil 
acid,  bluish  white,  and  turning  to  sap-green  b;l 
copper  sulphate  on  boiling,  purplish  by  goltl 
chloride,  white,  turning  to  blackish  violet  b;l 
potassium   ferricyanide   on  boiling,  blood-reil 
by  iodine  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  thi 
precipitate  disappearing  on  boiling,  white  am 
curdy  by  potassium  sulphocyanate.    (A.  J.  P. 
1873,  p.  166.)    With  potassium  dichromate  anr 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  turns  a  dar! 
red;  with  the  potassium  salt  alone,  a  dee] 
yellow-orange;  with  neutral  iron  chloride,  a: 
amethyst  color. 

Uses. — Apomorphine  hydrochloride  was  firs 
brought  forward  as  a  prompt  and  safe  emeti! 
by  Gee.    It  has  the  great  advantages  of  small! 
ness  of  dose  and  freedom  from  irritating  propi 
erties,  so  that  it  can  be  used  hypodennicalhj 
When  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grai 
(0.004  to  0.006  Gm.)  of  it  is  injected  undei 
the  skin  of  a  man,  free  emesis  usually  occui 
in  from  5  to  20  minutes;  the  dose  may  b 
repeated  at  intervals  if  necessary.    The  effecfl 
upon    the    general    system    are    usually  nc! 
marked;  but  in  some  eases  very  alarming  syrB 
copal  symptoms  have  been  produced,  and  deaf! 
is  said  to  have  resulted  from  one-sixteenth  of  8 
grain  (0.004  Gm.)  in  a  feeble  adult  worn  ova 
with  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  (Me« 
Rec,  1877,  p.  664.)     According  to  Hamad! 
young  children  bear  the  remedy  very  badl;| 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride  is  a  valuable  sed:  1 
tive  expectorant,  useful  whenever  it  is  desire! 
to  produce  relaxation  and  increase  of  secretioi! 
As  an  emetic,  it  has  been  employed  hi  narcot\ 
poisoning,  to  dislodge  foreign  bodies  from  tl 
oesophagus,  in  suffocative  catarrh,  etc.   In  acul 
debauch,  it  is  asserted  that  apomorphine  Irj 
drochloride  is  especially  valuable  as  an  emet: 
on  account  of  producing  a  marked  tendency  i 
sleep  after  vomiting.    Very  alarming  symj 
toms  have  followed  the  use  of  a  solution  whic 
has  undergone  change,  and  fresh  solutions  onl 
should   be   administered.     Under  no  cireun 
stances  should  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  grai 
(0.016  Gm.)  be  given  at  a  dose. 

Dose,  as  an  expectorant,  one-twentieth  to  on< 
twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.003  to  0.005  Gm.)  ;-as  a 
emetic,  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grai 
(0.006  to  0.016  Gm.). 

Off.    Prep. — Injectio   Apomorphinas  Hypode 
mica,  Br. 
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AQUA.  U.  S. 

WATER 

(a'qmi) 

s0  =  17.88 

"  Potable  Water  in  its  purest  obtainable 
ite."  U.  S. 

'YSwp,  Or. ;  Eau,  Fr. ;  Wassfer,  G. ;  Acqua,  It. ; 
ua,  Hp. 

Water  has  always  been  included  in  the  U.  S. 
larmaeopceia,  on  account  of  its  great  impor- 
ice  as  a  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  agent, 
was  not  admitted  into  the  official  lists  of  the 
itisb  Pharmacopoeias  until  1839,  when  it  was 
st  recognized  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  but 
was  dropped  at  the  last  revision  of  the 
itish  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  more  or  less  con- 
ned in  almost  all  the  changes  which  take 
ice  in  inorganic  matter,  and  is  essential  to 
i  growth  and  existence  of  living  beings, 
ether  animal  or  vegetable.  In  treating  of  a 
•stance  of  such  diversified  agency,  our  limits 
1  allow  of  a  sketch  only  of  its  properties  and 
difications.  We  shall  speak  of  it  under  the 
eral  heads  of  pure  water,  common  water,  and 
ieral  waters. 

3ure  Water. — Water,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a 
asparent  liquid,  without  color,  taste,  or  odor, 
sp.  gr.  is  assumed  to  be  unity,  and  forms 
term  of  comparison  for  that  of  solids  and 
lids.    A  cubic  inch  of  it,  at  the  temperature 
15.5°  C.  (60°  F.),  weighs  very  nearly  252.5 
ins;  when  weighed  in  air  with  brass  weights 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  it  weighs  251.91  grains, 
the  metric  system  the  weight  of  1  Cc. 
distilled  water  taken  at  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.) 
nade  equal  to  1  gramme,  the  unit  of  weight 
this  system.    It  is  compressible  to  a  small 
Bfit,  as  was  proved  first  by  Canton,  and 
si-wards,   in   an   incontestable   manner,  by 
kins.    Reduced  in  temperature  to  0°  C.  (32° 
,  it  becomes  a  solid  or  ice,  with  the  sp.  gr. 
L75  (Dufour,  C.  E.  A.  S.,  Juin,  1860)  ;  and 
;ed  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  an  elastic  fluid 
ed  steam.    In  the  latter  state  its  bulk  is 
-eased  nearly  1700-fold,  and  its  sp.  gr.  so  far 
ened  as  to  be  not  much  more  than  half  that 
atmospheric  air.    At  the  temperature  of 
C,  or  39.2°  F.,  its  density  is  at  the  maxi- 
n;  and  consequently,  setting  out  from  that 
at,  it  is  increased  in  bulk  by  being  either 
ted  or  cooled.    It  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ruore  or  less  of  all  gases,  including  the  con- 
sents of  common  air,  which  are  always 
sent  in  natural  water  in  variable  propor- 
s.   It  uniformly  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
be  form  of  invisible  vapor, 
fater  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
of  oxygen;  or,  in  volumes,  of  two  vol- 
>s  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
lensed  into  two  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor  or 
m.    On  these  data,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
sp.  gr.  of  steam;  which  will  be  0.0693  (sp. 
of  hydrogen) +0.5528    (half  the  sp.  gr. 
ixygen)=  0.6221. 

(11)  « 


Common  Water. — By  reason  of  its  extensive 
solvent  powers,  water,  in  its  natural  state,  must 
be  more  or  less  contaminated  with  foreign 
matter.  Thus,  it  becomes  variously  impreg- 
nated, according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata 
through  which  it  percolates.  When  the  foreign 
substances  present  are  in  so  small  an  amount 
as  not  materially  to  alter  its  taste  and  other 
sensible  qualities,  it  constitutes  the  different 
varieties  of  common  water. 

There   are   almost   innumerable   shades  of 
difference  in  common  water,  as  obtained  from 
different  localities   and   sources;   but   all  its 
varieties  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
the  two  heads  of  soft  and  hard.    A  soft  water 
is  one  which  contains  but  inconsiderable  impuri- 
ties, and  which,  when  used  in  washing,  forms  a 
lather  with  soap.    By  a  hard  water  is  under- 
stood a  variety  of  water  which  contains  calcium 
or  magnesium  salts,  through  which  it  curdles 
spap,  and  is  often  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 
Solution  of  soap  is  a  good  test  liquid  for  ascer- 
taining the  hardness  of  water.    In  distilled 
water  it  produces  no  effect;  in  soft  water,  only 
a  slight  opalescence ;  but  in  hard  water,  a  milky 
appearance.    The  milkiness  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  insoluble  compound  between  the  fatty 
acids  of  the  soap  and  the  lime  or  magnesia  of 
the  foreign  salt.    The  hardness  may  be  classed  as 
temporary  or  permanent,  as  in  waters  which 
contain  much  free  carbon  dioxide,  the  hard- 
ness is  removed  or  diminished  by  boiling,  which 
causes  a  loss  of  the  gas  and  a  deposition  of 
the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  which  pro- 
duce the  hardness.    The  hardness  may  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  a  volumetric  soap  solution 
which  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  water,  shaking  after  each  addi- 
tion and  noting  the  volume  of  the  soap  solution 
which  is  required  to  produce  a  lather  which 
will  remain  on  the  surface  for  five  minutes. 

The  most  usual  foreign  substances  in  common 
water,  besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  mat- 
ters held  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension, 
are  carbon  dioxide,  calcium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  and  sodium  chloride.  Car- 
bon dioxide  is  detected  by  lime  water,  which 
produces  a  precipitate  before  the  water  is 
boiled,  but  not  afterwards,  as  ebullition  drives 
off  the  dioxide.  The  presence  of  calcium  sul- 
phate is  shown  by  precipitates  being  produced 
by  barium  nitrate,  and,  after  ebullition,  by 
ammonium  oxalate.  The  former  test  shows  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter,  after 
boiling  the  water,  indicates  lime  not  held  in 
solution  by  carbon  dioxide.  Calcium  carbonate, 
when  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide,  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  water, 
which  causes  it  to  precipitate ;  but  even  after 
ebullition  and  filtration  the  water  will  retain 
enough  calcium  carbonate  to  give  a  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  calcium  carbonate  being  itself 
to  a  minute  extent  soluble  in  water.  Silver 
nitrate  will  produce  a  precipitate  if  any  soluble 
chloride  be  present;  and,  ordinarily,  the  one 
present  may  be  assumed  to  be  common  salt. 
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Arsenic  in  minute  quantity  has  been  found  in 
water  used  as  drink.  At  Whitbeck,  in  Cumber- 
land, England,  the  inhabitants  employ,  both 
as  drink  and  for  culinary  purposes,  a  water 
holding  enough  arsenic  in  solution  to  be  quite 
sensible  to  tests,  without  any  known  injurious 
consequences.  (Chem.  News,  1860,  p.  128.) 
Small  amounts  of  iron  and  aluminum  salts  are 
frequently,  and  silica  almost  always,  found  in 
potable  waters. 

Clark  has  proposed  to  purify  hard  water, 
when  the  hardness  arises  from  calcium  bicar- 
bonate, by  a  process  which  he  calls  liming. 
This  consists  in  adding  to  the  water  sufficient 
lime  water  to  convert  the  bicarbonate  into  the 
very  sparingly  soluble  carbonate.  This  pro- 
cedure renders  the  water  soft,  and  gets  rid  of 
all  the  lime,  except  that  in  the  minute  portion 
of  carbonate  dissolved.  The  merit  of  this  pro- 
cess consists  chiefly,  not  in  the  removal  of  lime, 
but  in  preventing  the  formation  of  organic 
growths,  principally  conferva?,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  which  renders  the  water  offensive  and 
unwholesome.  Kiver  water  containing  the 
usual  amount  of  calcareous  matter,  if  allowed 
to  stagnate  in  open  reservoirs,  in  the  summer, 
will  become  contaminated  with  myriads  of 
microscopic  plants  and  animals.  This  change 
is  prevented,  according  to  Clark,  by  his  pecul- 
iar treatment,  which  deprives  the  living  organ- 
isms of  the  nutriment  derived  from  loosely 
combined  carbon  dioxide. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  in  neutral 
waters  are  not  usually  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  atmospheric  air;  the  oxygen  in  atmos- 
pheric air  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent,  in 
volume,  while  the  usual  gaseous  mixture  ex- 
pelled from  fresh  water  by  boiling  contains  32 
per  cent.  (See  table  on  page  163.)  The 
important  discovery  has  been  made  by  Moore 
and  Kellerman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  copper  sulphate,  if  present  in 
amounts  such  as  1  in  4,000,000  will  be  toxic 
to  algse,  destroying  them  and  preventing  their 
reappearance ;  this  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  Gildersleeve  {Am.  J.  M.  S.,  1905, 129,  p.  757), 
Stewart  {Am.  J.  M.  S.,  1905,  p.  761),  Kraemer 
{A.  J.  P.,  1906,  140),  and  others.  They  state 
that  one  part  of  copper  sulphate  in  100,000  of 
water  will  destroy  typhoid  and  cholera  germs  in 
from  three  to  four  hours,  and  it  appears  to  be 
established  that  waters  not  containing  too  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  copper  foil,  kept  in  copper  vessels, 
or  treated  with  small  amounts  of  copper  sul- 
phate (1  to  500,000)  will  destroy  all  typhoid 
bacilli  and  many  other  organisms  in  from  3 
to  6  hours.  On  the  other  hand  as  shown  by 
Doty  {N.  Y.  M.  B.,  cxvii.  p.  90),  and  Fowler 
{Jour.  Boy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  1905,  v.  391), 
in  the  presence  of  even  moderate  quantities  of 
organic  matter  the  bactericidal  power  of  copper 
is  much  reduced,  while  in  foul  waters  it  is  almost 
nil.  See  "  The  Use  of  Copper  in  Destroying  Ty- 
phoid Organisms  and  the  Effects  of  Copper  on 
Man,"  Henry  Kraemer.  {A.J.  P.,  1905,  p.  265.) 


Common  water  is  also  divided  into  varieties 
according  to  its  source.  Thus,  we  have  rain, 
snow,  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  and  marsh  water. 

Bain  and  snow  water  are  the  purest  kinds 
of  natural  water.  Rain  water,  to  be  obtained 
as  pure  as  possible,  must  be  collected  in  large 
vessels  in  the  open  fields,  at  a  distance  from 
houses,  and  some  time  after  the  rain  has  com- 
menced falling;  otherwise  it  will  be  contam- 
inated with  the  dust  which  floats  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  with  other  impurities  derived  from 
roofs.  The  rain  water  of  large  cities  contains 
nitrogenized  organic  matter,  as  shown  by  the 
odor  produced  by  burning  the  residue  left  after 
the  water  has  been  evaporated.  In  districts 
near  the  sea  coast  rain  water  usually  contains 
appreciable  quantities  of  chlorides. 

Rain  water  ordinarily  contains  atmospheric! 
air,  and,  according  to  Liebig,  a  little  nitric  acid, 
the  amount  of  which  is  increased  when  the  rain 
descends  during  a  thunder  storm.  Chabriei 
states  as  the  result  of  his  observations  that  rahi 
water  contains  either  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  the; 
one  or  the  other  predominating  according  to  thc! 
condition  of  the  weather,  the  nitrous  acid  being 
relatively  in  excess  in  mild  weather,  but  the 
nitric  when  the  rain  is  attended  with  tempes- 
tuous winds.  {J.  P.  C,  Janv.  1872,  p.  42.) 
According  to  an  analysis,  made  by  Martin,  ol 
rain  water  which  fell  at  Marseilles  during  s 
violent  storm,  1000  parts  by  weight  containeq 
0.004  of  chlorine  and  0.003  of  ammonia.  Not  s 
trace  of  iodine  or  of  nitric  acid  was  discovered! 
Boussingault  has  ascertained  that  the  rain  whicli 
falls  in  towns  contains  considerably  more  am- 
monia than  that  which  falls  in  the  country 
Thus  the  rain  of  Paris  was  found  by  him  to  con- 
tain three  or  four  parts  of  ammonia  per  million1 
while  that  collected  in  a  mountainous  regior 
contained  about  four-fifths  of  one  part  only  ir 
a  million.  The  average  results  of  J.  B.  Lawe: 
and  J.  H.  Gilbert  give  one  part  of  amnionic 
to  the  million  of  rain  water.  Snow  water  has 
a  peculiar  taste,  which  was  supposed  to  depenc 
on  the  presence  of  air  more  oxygenated  thai, 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  but  in  point  of  faei 
it  contains  no  air,  and  this  accounts  for  its 
vapid  taste.  Rain  and  snow  water  are  suffi'i 
ciently  pure  for  most  chemical  operations. 

Spring  water  {aqua  font  ana)  depends 
entirely  for  its  quality  on  the  strata  througl 
which  it  flows,  being  purest  when  it  passes 
through  silicious  sand  or  gravel,  or  where  th( 
prevailing  rock  formation  is  granitic.  On  th(] 
contrary,  where  the  formation  is  limestone,  th(; 
water  will,  because  of  the  carbon  dioxide  dis- 
solved in  it,  take  up  calcium  carbonate  and  be-| 
come  what  is  called  a  hard  water.  It  almoslj 
always  contains  a  trace  of  common  salt,  anc 
generally  other  impurities,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  of  the  spring. 

Biver  water  {aqua  fluvialis)  is,  generally 
speaking,  less  impregnated  with  saline  mattei 
than  spring  water,  because  made  up  in  con- 
siderable part  of  rains,  while  its  volume  bears 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  surface  of  its  bed 
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;  is,  however,  much  more  apt  to  have  mechan- 
ally  suspended  in  it  insoluble  matters,  of  an 
irthy  nature,  like  clay  and  silt,  which  impair 
3  transparency.  It  is  frequently  rendered 
ore  sightly  by  being  run  through  porous  stone, 
irbon,  or  sand  tilters.  The  coarse  particles  are 
f  this  filtration  removed;  but  sewage  or  inju- 
ous  products  resulting  from  decomposition 
hich  are  dissolved  in  the  water  are  not  re- 
oved,  so  that  such  clean  filtered  water  may  be 
very  deadly  poison.  Water  may  be  purified 
>r  manufacturing  purposes  by  what  is  termed 
le  alum  process, — i.e.,  by  adding  2  grains  of 
um  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  permitting  the 
lpurities  to  subside  for  48  hours.  (Chem. 
ews,  July  23,  1886.)  River  water  is  purified 
jw  (1906)  at  Philadelphia  on  the  large  scale 
y  filtration  in  conjunction  with  sedimentation, 
the  lower  Roxborough  filter  plant;  the  walls 
irrounding  the  preliminary  filters  are  of  con- 
■ete;  ten  of  the  filters  are  in  operation,  con- 
oiled  separately  so  that  one  can  be  cleaned 
ithout  interfering  with  another.  The  filtering 
aterial  consists  of  several  sizes  of  broken  slag, 
ranged  in  layers  according  to  size,  the  finer  at 
ie  top  because  the  unfiltered  water  enters  from 


gr.,  per  Imperial  gallon,  of  impurity  in  a 
well  in  London.  (P.  J.,  1856,  p.  27.)  The 
2?resence  of  nitrates  in  water  is  destructive  to 
many  forms  of  organic  life.  Artesian  Wells, 
from  their  great  depth,  generally  afford  a  pure 
water,  although  on  analysis  they  frequently 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  constituents 
on  evaporation  than  do  waters  from  rivers. 

Lake  water  cannot  be  characterized  as  having 
any  invariable  qualities.  The  water  of  most 
of  the  lakes  in  the  United  States  is  pure  and 
wholesome. 

Marsh  water  is  generally  stagnant,  and  eon- 
tains  vegetable  remains  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  unwholesome,  and  ought  never  to 
be  used  internally. 

All  water  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  dissolves 
a  quantity  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gaseous 
absorption.  It  is  indeed  upon  this  dissolved 
oxygen  that  the  life  of  water-breathing  animals 
depends.  In  every  pure  water  the  proportion 
between  the  dissolved  nitrogen  and  oxygen  is 
found  to  be  constant,  and  it  is  represented  by 
the  following  numbers: — oxygen  34.91,  and 
nitrogen  65.09  per  cent. ;  1000  Cc.  of  pure 
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bottom;  on  the  surface  of  the  slag  is  placed 
layer  of  sponge  clippings  one  foot  in  thick- 
ss,  but  compressed  to  about  six  inches  and 
Id  down  by  lattice  work;  the  cleaning  of  the 
onge  layer  is  accomplished  by  suitable 
ichinery.  "  Raw  water "  is  filtered  at  the 
te  of  45,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  of 
eh  quality  that  it  enables  the  hygienic  filters 
deliver  clean  and  wholesome  water  at  the  rate 

6,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day.  The 
gienic  filters  are  constructed  of  beds  4  inches 

depth  of  sharp  silicious  sand  laid  upon 
avel  and  broken  stone  graded  in  fineness ;  the 
arser  particles  are  at  the  bottom;  the  water 
made  to  enter  from  below  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 

angingthe  particles  of  sand,  for  this,  through 
i  escape  of  air,  would  occur  if'  the  water  was 

in  from  the  top.    (Toplis,  A.  J.  P.,  1902, 

67,  1904,  p.  116). 

Well  water,  like  that  from  springs,  is  liable 
contain  various  impurities.  As  a  rule,  the 
rity  of  the  water  of  a  well  will  be  in  pro- 
ion  to  its  depth  and  the  constancy  with 
iich  it  is  used.  Well  water  in  large  cities 
rays  contains  a  large  amount  of  impurity, 
th  organic  and  inorganic,  the  result  of  sewage 
itamination.     R.  D.  Thomson  found  147.6 


water,  such  as  rain  water,  when  saturated  dis- 
solves 17.95  Cc.  of  air.  If  the  water  be  ren- 
dered impure  by  the  introduction  of  organic 
matter  undergoing  oxidation,  the  proportion 
between  the  dissolved  oxygen  and  nitrogen  be- 
comes different,  owing  to  the  oxygen  having 
been  partly  or  wholly  used  for  the  oxidation  of 
this  material.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
above  analysis  made  by  Miller  of  the  dis- 
solved gases  contained  in  Thames  water  col- 
lected at  various  points  above  and  below 
London. 

The  above  table  shows  that  whereas  pure 
water  at  Kingston  contains  the  normal  quantity 
of  dissolved  oxygen,  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
oxygen  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate  as  the 
river  water  becomes  contaminated  with  London 
sewage,  but  that  this  ratio  again  shows  signs 
of  a  return  to  the  normal  at  Erith.  More- 
over, carbon  dioxide  should  not  constitute  more 
than  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved 
gases  in  a  pure  water,  but  in  these  cases  it  has 
become  60  per  cent,  or  over  of  the  gases  as 
obtained  from  the  water  for  analysis. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  an  analysis  of  the  gases 
dissolved  in  water  may  prove  of  much  help 
in  ascertaining  whether  the  water  is  pure  or 
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whether  it  has  been  contaminated  with  putres- 
cent organic  matter.  Indeed,  Miller  concludes 
that  whenever  the  proportion  between  dissolved 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  falls  to  less  than  1  to  2 
the  water  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  (Ros- 
coe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chem.,  i. 
245.) 

The  second  class  of  dissolved  impurities  con- 
sists of  inorganic  salts,  even  rain  water  washing 
some  of  these  out  of  the  atmosphere.  It  inva- 
riably contains  ammoniacal  salts,  sodium  chlo- 
ride, and  particles  of  organic  matter,  living  and 
dead.  In  towns  the  rain  water  also  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  nitrates  than  that  falling 
in  the  country.  It  is,  however  the  spring  waters 
especially  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution.  The  salts  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  solution  in  spring 
water  are:  (1)  Calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and 
manganese  carbonates,  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  carbon  dioxide.  (2)  Calcium  and  mag- 
nesium sulphates.  (3)  Alkaline  carbonates, 
chlorides,  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  silicates. 

Spring  waters  which  issue  from  considerable 
depths,  or  which  originate  in  volcanic  districts, 
are  always  hotter  than  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  locality  where  they  come  to  the 
surface. 

The  term  Aqua,  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  considered  as  desig- 
nating any  natural  water  of  good  quality  which 
answers  well  for  cooking  and  does  not  curdle 
soap.  "A  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  without  odor 
or  taste  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  odor- 
less when  heated.  Water  should  be  perfectly 
neutral  to  litmus  paper.  1000  Cc,  when  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  to  20  Cc,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  On 
evaporating  1000  Cc.  of  Water  on  a  water- 
bath,  it  should  not  leave  a  residue  weighing 
more  than  0.5  Gm.  (limit  of  soluble  salts),  and 
this  residue,  when  ignited,  should  not  carbonize, 
nor  evolve  ammoniacal  or  acid  vapors.  If  200 
Ce.  of  Water  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  0.5  Cc.  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.  be  added,  the  liquid,  when  cooled 
and  filtered,  should  give  no  further  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.,  even  on  standing  (limit  of  sul- 
phates). If  200  Cc.  of  water  be  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  0.5  Cc. 
of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  be  added, 
the  liquid,  when  cooled  and  filtered,  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (limit  of  chlorides). 
If  10  Cc.  of  Water  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  diphenylamine  T.S.  be  carefully  poured  upon 
about  3  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  free  from  nitrous 
compounds,  contained  in  a  test-tube,  so  as  to 
form  a  separate  layer,  no  blue  color  should  be 
formed  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids 
(limit  of  nitrates).  If  to  50  Cc.  of  Water  con- 
tained in  a  glass  cylinder  2  Cc.  each  of  sulpha- 
nilic  acid  T.S.  and  naphthylamine  acetate  T.S. 
are  added,  and  the  solution  well  mixed,  no 


distinct  pink  coloration  should  appear  within 
five  minutes,  if  the  cylinder  be  placed  upon 
a  white  surface  and  viewed  from  above  (limit 
of  nitrites).  If  to  50  Cc.  of  Water  contained 
hi  a  glass  cylinder  2  Cc.  of  alkaline  mercuric 
potassium  iodide  T.S.  (Nessler's  Reagent)  be 
added  and  thoroughly  mixed,  no  yellow  or 
brownish  tint  should  be  produced  immediately; 
the  cylinder  should  be  placed  upon  a  white  sur- 
face and  viewed  from  above  (limit  of  ammonia). 
On  heating  to  boiling  100  Cc.  of  Water,  acidu- 
lated with  10  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  subsequently  adding  0.4  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
potassium  permanganate  V.S.,  the  pink  color 
of  the  liquid  should  not  be  completely  de- 
stroyed after  it  has  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes 
(limit  of  organic  or  other  oxidizable  sub- 
stances)." U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  includes! 
"Aqua;  "  it  recognizes  "Aqua  Destillata,"  and! 
gives  appropriate  tests.    (See  page  178.) 

Water  should  never  be  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,'! 
on  account  of  the  risk  of  its  dissolving  a  small 
portion  of  lead.  This  risk  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  softness  and  purity  of  the  water; 
for  it  is  found  that  the  presence  of  a  minute 
proportion  of  saline  matter,  as  for  example 
of  calcium  sulphate,  protects  the  water  from 
the  slightest  metallic  impregnation.  The  chlo- 
rides are  not  protective,  as  they  give  rise  to  lead 
chloride,  which  is  slightly  soluble.  The  pro- 
tection has  been  ascribed  to  an  insoluble  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  lead,  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  saline  matter.  Upon  this 
principle  is  based  a  plan  of  protection  bj 
Schwai-tz  of  Breslau,  who  proposes  to  fill  leaden 
pipes  through  which  water  is  conducted,  with 
a  strong  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  which 
forms  a  perfectly  insoluble  coating  of  lead 
sulphide  (sulphuret),  said  to  be  quite  imper- 
meable by  the  water  afterwards  introduced, 
[Chem.  News,  1863,  p.  157.)  Galvanized  iron 
(zinc  coated)  does  not  rust  as  readily  as  iron 
which  is  unprotected,  because  as  the  zinc  has 
the  greater  solution  tension  it  protects  the  iron, 
which  remains  unacted  upon.  On  the  otheiT 
hand,  tinned  iron  (tin  plate)  rusts  more  readiljj 
than  iron  alone  if  the  iron  is  exposed  at  any 
point;  the  iron  being  the  anode  end  is  at  once] 
attacked.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  proposed  a  simple! 
test  for  lead  in  drinking-water.  A  solu- 
tion of  cochineal  is  made  by  boiling  cochineal) 
in  water,  filtering,  and  adding  a  little  alcohol  tcj 
preserve  it.  A  few  drops  of  this  solution  are 
added  to  the  water,  which,  if  acid,  must  be 
rendered  neutral  by  a  trace  of  alkali;  if  lead 
be  present,  even  in  the  proportion  of  one-tentl> 
of  a  grain  in  a  gallon  of  water,  a  mauve-blue| 
color  will  develop,  its  depth  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  water.  (Am.  JQrug. 
1884,  p.  93,  from  The  Analyst.) 

A  very  important  class  of  dissolved  impuri- 
ties is  made  up  of  organic  compounds.  This 
organic  matter  may  be  derived  from  a  vege 
table  source,  such  as  leaf-mould  and  the  decom- 
position products  of  wood,  in  which  case  it  is 
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tactically  harmless,  or  it  may  be  derived  from 
nimal  sources,  in  which  case  it  almost  always 
.roves  a  serious  impurity. 

The  careful  observations  of  students  of  public 
ealth  leave  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  epidemic 
iseases,  especially  cholera  and  typhoid  fever, 
re  often  contracted  and  spread  by  means  of 
linking  water  contaminated  with  germs  of 
isease  from  excreta  and  general  sewage.  This 
npure  water  may  be  clear  and  may  have  fil- 
led through  considerable  distances  of  soil,  and 
et  may  contain  these  poisonous  germs.  Now, 
itrogen  is  one  of  the  characteristic  constit- 
ents  of  animal  matter  as  contrasted  with 
egetable  matter,  relatively  few  forms  of  winch 
ontain  it,  and  those  are  of  a  character  not 
kely  to  be  found  in  natural  waters.  Hence, 
r  water  should  be  impregnated  with  animal 
latter,  this  would  be  indicated  by  the  presence 
f  nitrogen  in  solution,  either  in  the  form  of 
lbuniin  or  albuminous  matter,  if  the  animal 
latter  in  the  water  is  still  unchanged,  or,  if  the 
nimal  matter  has  undergone  oxidation,  in  the 
arm  of  ammonia  or  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

There  are,  therefore,  to  be  determined  in 
le  examination  of  a  water  with  reference  to 
lis  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  matter,  ( 1 ) 
le  ammonia,  (2)  the  unchanged  albuminous 
latter,  which,  as  it  is  changed  into  and  deter- 
lined  as  ammonia,  is  called  "  albuminoid 
nmonia,"  and  (3)  the  nitrates  and  nitrites 
resent. 

The  ammonia  is  first  determined  by  distilling 
le  water  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbon- 
;e  as  long  as  the  distillate  carries  enough  am- 
onia  to  be  recognized  by  Nessler's  solution. 
See  Part  III.)    For  this  purpose  the  distillate 

collected  successively  in  volumes  of  50  Cc. 
(id  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  each  of  these 
iparate  distillates  determined.  The  smallest 
.lantity  of  ammonia  will  produce  a  yellow  color, 
le  tint  of  which  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
stained  from  the  Nessler  solution  treated  with 

standard  ammonium  chloride  solution. 

After  the  free  ammonia  has  been  distilled  off, 

solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  potassium 
ermanganate  is  added  and  the  distillation  is 


continued.  Another  portion  of  ammonia  now 
comes  off,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  perman- 
ganate on  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  The 
amount  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  deter- 
mined, and  is  tabulated  as  "  albuminoid  am- 
monia," because  albumin  is  one  of  the  bodies 
which  is  decomposed  in  this  way.  L.  de  Kon- 
nick  found  that  the  Nessler  test  in  ammoniacal 
liquids  does  not  produce  the  usual  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate,  nor  even  a  coloration,  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol.    {Am.  Drug.,  1S93,  p.  386.) 

Instead  of  this  method  proposed  by  Wanklyn 
and  Chapman,  another  process,  described  by 
Frankland  and  Armstrong,  is  often  used. 
In  this  case,  the  water  having  been  evapo- 
rated, the  dry  residue  is  submitted  to  an  organic 
combustion  analysis,  which  gives  the  "  organic 
nitrogen  "  and  the  "  organic  carbon,"  and  the 
ratio  of  these  gives  an  indication  as  to  the 
presence  of  albuminous  matter  rich  in  nitrogen. 
If  the  amount  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  indi- 
cated by  either  of  these  processes  exceed  0.15 
part  for  one  million  of  water,  the  latter  should 
be  rejected  as  a  drinking  water.  In  some 
large  towns,  however,  the  surface  well  waters 
have  shown  albuminoid  nitrogen  to  the  amount 
of  0.3  to  0.8  part  per  million.  Such  waters 
are  little  better  than  sewage.  The  free  am- 
monia, moreover,  should  not  exceed  0.08  part 
per  million,  or  the  water  must  be  considered  as 
containing  sewage  contamination. 

Nitrates  may  be  estimated  by  the  following 
process:  A  measured  volume  (15  to  25  Cc.) 
of  the  water  is  evaporated  just  to  dryness  in  a 
flat-bottomed  porcelain  dish,  1  Cc.  of  phenol- 
disulphonic  acid  (made  by  heating  37  grammes 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  3  grammes 
of  pure  phenol  for  6  hours  in  a  water 
bath)  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  residue  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  It 
is  then  diluted  with  about  25  Cc.  of  water,  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  hydroxide  added  in  excess 
and  the  volume  of  the  solution  made  up  to  50 
Cc.  The  nitrates  present  in  the  residue  con- 
vert the  phenoldisulphonic  acid  into  picric  acid, 
which,  by  the  action  of  ammonium  hydroxide 
forms  ammonium  pierate;  this  imparts  to  the 


Examples  of  City  Supplies. 
Milligrammes  per  Liter. 


(Parts  per  Million. ) 


City. 

New 
York. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Boston. 

Cincin- 
nati. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Little 
Rock, 
Ark. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Wash- 
ington, 
D.  C. 

Class  o{  water. 

Surface. 

Sub- 
soil. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

ital  solids  .  .   

ilorine 

trogen  as  nitrates  

trogen  as  nitrites  .  .   

75.0 
2.8 
0.28 

None. 
0.009 
0.26 

64.0 
13.5 
16.0 
None. 
0.001 
0.07 

47.6 
5.1 
0.07 
0.001 
0.008 
0.16 

156.0 
34.8 
0.5 
0.01 
0.38 
0.23 

140.00 
14.00 
0.26 

'  0.003 
0.09 

136.0 
2.3 

Trace. 

None. 
0.005 
0.075 

283.0 
8.2 
1.1 

o'.012 
0.13 

120.00 
4.00 
1.00 

None. 
0.01 
0.10 

126.00 
2.8 
1.0 
0.001 
0.00 
0.12 

These  figures  are  taken  from  official  reports  and  do  not  represent  averages  of  large  numbers  of  analyses,  but  individual 
lalyses  of  samples  representative  of  the  supplies.  The  figures  for  Boston  water  represent  the  Cochituate  and  Mystic  Rivers 
spectively.  The  Little  Rock  supply  is  in  the  unfiltered  condition ;  much  of  the  solid  matter  is  in  suspension. 
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solution  a  yellow  color  which  is  proportional 
in  its  intensity  to  the  amount  of  nitrates 
present  in  the  water,  and  by  carrying  out  a 
similar  test  with  a  standard  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  similarly  evaporated,  the  amount 
may  be  accurately  estimated.  Nitrites  may  be 
estimated  by  the  sulphanilic  acid  and  naphthyl- 
amine  acetate  test  given  for  the  qualitative 
detection  of  nitrites  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
(see  page  164),  by  carrying  out  a  similar  test 
with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and 
making  a  comparison  of  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  color  which  is  produced  in  each. 

The  determination  of  chlorides  is  also  fre- 
quently of  great  importance,  for  although 
mineral  waters  may  be  rich  in  chlorides, 
ordinary  well  waters  or  river  waters,  which  are 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  will  not  contain 
much  chlorine  unless  they  have  been  contam- 
inated. Both  urine  and  sewage  may  contribute 
this  chlorine,  as  they  are  highly  charged  with 
sodium  chloride.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  water  containing  more  than  two  grams 
of  chlorine  per  gallon  must  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  unless  some  good  reason  for 
the  presence  of  sodium  chloride  can  be  assigned. 

The  analyses  (see  table  page  165)  of  the 
water  supplied  to  several  American  cities  are 
taken  from  Henry  Leffman's  Manual  of  Water 
Analysis,  4th  ed.  1900. 

Mineral  Waters. — When  natural  spring 
waters  are  so  far  impregnated  with  foreign 
substances  as  to  have  a  decided  taste,  and  to 
operate  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  human 
economy,  they  are  called  mineral  waters.  These 
are  conveniently  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
carbonated,  alkaline,  sulphureted,  saline  (in- 
cluding magnesian,  chalybeate,  and  chlorin- 
ated), and  silicious.  For  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  classification  of  this  class  of 
waters  see  Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  States, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin 
No.  91. 

1.  — Carbonated  waters  are  cold,  and  are 
characterized  by  containing  an  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  gives  them  a  sparkling  appear- 
ance, and  the  power  of  reddening  litmus  paper. 
These  waters  frequently  contain  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  iron  carbonates,  which  are  held  in 
solution  by  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
waters  of  Selters,  Spa,  Apollinaris,  and  Pyr- 
mont  in  Europe,  and  of  the  sweet  springs  in 
Virginia,  belong  to  this  class.  For  Artificial 
Carbonic  Acid  Water,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  168. 

2.  — Alkaline  waters  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  as  well  as  common  salt 
and  Glauber's  salt.  These  are  sometimes  warm, 
such  as  the  springs  at  Ems  and  Vichy,  but 
generally  cold.  Gettysburg  spring  water  is  of 
this  class. 

3.  — Sulphureted  waters  are  such  as  contain 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  fetid  odor  of  that  gas,  and  by 
yielding  a  brown  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
lead  or  silver.    Examples  of  this  kind  are  the 


waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Harrogate  in 
Europe,  and  those  of  the  White,  Red,  and  Salt 
sulphur  springs  in  Virginia. 

4.  — Saline  waters  are  those  the  predominant! 
properties  of  which  depend  upon  saline  impreg- 
nation. The  salts  most  usually  present  are 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  sulphates  and 
carbonates,  in  which  latter  case  the  name  mag- 
nesian is  given  to  them,  the  presence  of  the 
chlorides  of  these  alkalies  making  the  class 
chlorinated  waters,  which  reach  their  maximum 
concentration  in  sea  waters;  while  the  presence 
of  ferrous  salts  makes  another  class,  the 
chalybeate.  Among  magnesium  waters  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Friedrichshall,  Hunyadi 
Janos,  and  Epsom;  among  chalybeate  waters, 
those  of  Tunbridge  and  Brighton  in  England, 
of  Pyrmont,  Wiesbaden,  and  Spa  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  Bedford,  Pittsburg,  and  Brandy- 
wine  in  the  United  States.  Potassium  sulphate 
is  occasionally  present,  and  lithium  has  been 
detected  by  Berzelius  in  Carlsbad  and  other 
salt  springs  of  Germany,  and  is  also  found  in 
some  American  spring  waters.  Boric  acid, 
usually  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  borate,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  mineral  waters  of  certain 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Cesium  and 
rubidium  have  also  been  detected  in  certain 
mineral  waters,  such  as  the  Durkkeim  and 
Baden-Baden  waters,  in  the  former  of  which 
these  elements  were  first  discovered  by  Bunsen, 
Bromine  is  found  in  the  saline  at  Theodorshalle, 
in  Germany,  as  also  in  the  salt  wells  of  Western! 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  West  Vir-« 
ginia.  The  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  containB 
a  small  proportion  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Thel 
principle  saline  waters  are  those  of  Seidlitz  inl 
Bohemia,  Cheltenham  and  Bath  in  England,  and! 
Harrodsburg  and  Saratoga  in  the  United  States!  I 

5.  — Silicious  waters  are  those  in  which  the 
contents  consist  chiefly  of  alkaline  silicates,  sucij 
as  the  hot  spring  waters  of  Iceland  and  the 
geysers  of  Fire-hole  Basin  and  Gardiner's! 
River,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  U.  S. 

6.  — Sea  water  (English  Channel). — In  a  thou-( 
sand  grains :  water  964.744  gr. ;  sodium  chloride! 
27.059;  potassium  chloride  0.765;  magnesium! 
chloride  3.667;  magnesium  bromide  0.029:1 
magnesium  sulphate  2.296;  calcium  sulphate! 
1.407;  calcium  carbonate  0.033.  Total  100(1 
gr.  (Schweitzer.)  The  proportion  of  sodium! 
chloride  is  from  36  to  37  parts  in  1000  in  the! 
ocean,  at  a  distance  from  land.  Its  amount  if! 
small  in  the  interior  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  perl 
ceived  that  bromine  is  present  in  very  minuttl 
amount,  100  pounds  of  sea  water  yielding  onljl 
3J  gr.  of  this  element.  Iodine  exists  in  thel 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  has  beerB 
found  in  ocean  water.  Besides  these  ingreB 
dients,  others  are  alleged  to  exist  in  minute,  proB 
portion  in  sea  water,  as  fluorine  by  G.  Wilson  I 
lead,  copper,  and  silver  by  Malaguti,  DuroB 
cher,  and  Sarzeau;  and  iron  and  manganesiB 
by  Uziglio.  Gold  in  very  minute  quantity  haB 
been  found  in  sea  water.  Prior  to  Wilson'iB 
researches,  Middleton  and  Silliman,  Jr.,  ha<l 
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ferred  the  existence  of  fluorine  in  sea  water, 
om  its  presence  in  marine  animals.  The  lead 
id  copper  above  mentioned  were  found  in  cer- 
in  fuci  only,  the  silver  in  the  sea  water  itself, 
ie  presence  of  silver  in  sea  water  has  been 
monstrated  by  F.  Field,  by  a  eompara- 
ve  analysis  of  the  same  copper  sheathing, 
lien  new,  and  after  having  been  on  a  vessel  for 
my  years.  The  old  sheathing  was  always 
unci  to  contain  more  silver  than  the  new;  and 
e  observations  of  Field  have  been  subsequently 
nfirmed  by  others.  Schweitzer's  analysis  gives 
small  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate,  but 
bra  could  not  detect  any.  John  Davy's  ex- 
linations  of  sea  water  show  that  calcium  car- 
nate  does  not  exist  at  a  great  distance  from 
nd,  except  in  veiy  minute  proportion,  but 
comes  quite  evident  at  a  distance  of  from 
y  to  a  hundred  miles  from  coasts.  Boric 
id  has  been  found  by  Veatch  in  the  sea  water 
the  coast  of  California.  ( See  A.  J.  P.,  1860, 
330.) 1 

Sea  water,  filtered,  and  charged  with  five 
ues  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  forms, 
cording  to  Pasquier,  a  gentle  purgative,  which 
eps  very  well,  and  is  not  disagreeable  to  take, 
ie  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 
By  freezing,  sea  water  is  almost  entirely  freed 
im  saline  matter,  the  ice  being  nearly  pure 
ter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  unfrozen  water 
titains  much  more  than  its  ordinary  propor- 
n  of  salts;  and  this  is  one  of  the  methods 

concentrating  this  and  other  saline  solutions. 
Medicinal  Properties  of  Water. — Water  is  a 
uedy  of  great  importance.  When  taken  into 
3  stomach,  it  acts  by  its  temperature,  by  its 
lk  and  by  being  absorbed.  When  of  the 
nperature  of  about  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.),  it  gives 

positive  sensation  either  of  heat  or  cold; 
tween  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.)  and  7.2°  C.  (45°  F.), 
creates  a  cool  sensation;  and  below  7.2°  C. 
5°  F.),  a  decidedly  cold  one.    Between  15.5° 

(60°  F.)  and  37.7°  C.  (100°  F.),  it  relaxes 
3  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
ce  nausea,  particularly  if  the  effect  of  bulk  be 
ded  to  that  of  temperature.  By  its  bulk  and 
lvent  powers,  it  allays  irritation  of  the  stom- 
i  and  bowels,  by  diluting  the  acrid  contents 
rl  favoring  their  final  expulsion,  and  by  its 
'sorption  it  promotes  perspiration  and  the 

retion  of  urine. 


Water  externally  applied  as  a  bath  is  also 
an  important  remedy.  It  may  act  by  its  own 
specific  effect  as  a  liquid,  or  as  a  means  of  modi- 
fying the  heat  of  the  body.  It  acts  in  the 
latter  way  differently,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  may  be  applied.  When  this  is 
above  36.1°  C.  (97°  F.),  it  constitutes  the  vapor 
or  hot  bath;  when  between  36.1°  C.  (97°  F.) 
and  29.4°  C.  (85°  F.),  the  warm  bath;  between 
29.4°  C.  (85°  F.)  and  18.3°  C.  (65°  F.),  the 
tepid  bath;  and  between  18.3°  C.  (65°  F.)  and 
0°  C.  (32°  F.),  the  cold  bath. 

The  general  action  of  the  vapor  bath  is  to 
accelerate  the  circulation,  and  produce  profuse 
sweating.  It  acts  locally  on  the  skin,  by  soft- 
ening and  relaxing  its  texture.  In  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  and  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin, 
it  has  often  proved  beneficial. 

The  hot  bath,  like  the  vapor  bath,  is  decidedly 
stimulant.  By  its  use  the  pulse  becomes  full 
and  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  face  flushed, 
the  skin  red,  and  the  respiration  quickened. 
If  the  temperature  be  high,  and  the  consti- 
tution peculiar,  its  use  is  not  without  danger, 
as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  suffocation, 
violent  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  vertigo 
with  tendency  to  apoplexy.  When  it  acts 
favorably,  it  produces  profuse  perspiration. 

The  warm  bath,  though  below  the  animal 
heat,  nevertheless  produces  a  sensation  of 
warmth,  as  its  temperature  is  above  that  of  the 
surface.  It  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  renders  the  respiration  slower,  lessens  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  relaxes  the  skin.  It  can- 
not therefore,  be  deemed  a  stimulant.  By  re- 
lieving certain  diseased  actions  and  states, 
accompanied  by  morbid  irritability,  it  often 
acts  as  a  soothing  remedy,  producing  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep. 

The  tepid  bath  is  not  calculated  to  have  much 
modifying  influence  on  the  heat  of  the  body. 
Its  peculiar  effects  are  to  soften  and  cleanse 
the  skin,  and  to  promote  insensible  perspira- 
tion. 

The  cold  bath  acts  differently  according  to 
its  temperature  and  manner  of  application,  and 
the  condition  of  the  system  to  which  it  is 
applied.  When  of  low  temperature  and  sud- 
denly applied,  it  acts  primarily  as  a  stimulant, 
by  the  sudden  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
heat  is  abstracted;  next  as  a  tonic,  by  condens- 


1  The  following  analysis  of  sea  water,  taken  at  two  leagues  from  Fecamp,  on  the  coast  of  France,  merits  special  notice  from 
?  care  with  which  it  was  made,  and  the  large  quantity  operated  on.   The  sp.  gr.  was  1.026,  at  57°  F. 


Gascons  Contents.              In  one  kilo.  In  one  liter. 

liters.  liters. 

nospheric  air                                 0.0120  0.0123 

;e  carbonic  acid                            traces  traces 

hydrogen  sulphide                     traces  traces 

Solid  Contents.                       gm.  gm. 

tassium  chloride                             0.09763  0.10019 

hum          "                                      26.09300  26.78913 

'Ilium        "                                     0.00042  .0.00043 

imonium  "                                 0.0017S  0.00ia3 

gnesium    "                                 3.19300  3.27700 

bum  iodide                                   0  00920  0.00944 

bromide                                0.10605  0.10882 

ignesium  bromide                           0.03084  0.03163 

Mum  sulphate                               0.90170  0.92540 

tassmm    "                                    0.00919  0.00943 

{.I.  P.  C,  4e  ser 


Solid  Contents.  In  one  kilo. 

gm. 

Sodium  sulphate  

Magnesium  sulphate   0.32736 

«'        phosphate   0.000-16 

( Ammonio-magnesian)  phosphate  signs 

Calcium  carbonate   0.13600 

Magnesium   "    traces 

Iron             "    0.00021 

Manganese  "    signs 

Silicic  acid   0.01420 

Organic  matter   signs 

Pure  water   966.50646 


In  one  liter, 
gm. 
2.64012 
0.33597 
0.00047 

signs 
0.13959 

trace* 
0.00021 

signs 
0.01457 

signs 

991.91577 


Total   1000.00000 

,  i,  381,  1865.) 
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ing  the  living  fibres;  and  finally  as  a  sedative. 
It  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of  relaxation  and 
debility,  when  practiced  by  affusion  or  plunging. 
But  it  is  essential  to  its  efficacy  and  safety  that 
the  stock  of  vitality  should  be  sufficient  to 
create,  immediately  after  its  use,  those  feelings 
of  warmth  and  invigoration  included  under 
the  term  reaction.  In  febrile  diseases  with  high 
bodily  temperature  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
is  a  very  important  therapeutic  measure.  For 
details  as  to  method  of  use,  see  13th  edition  of 
H.  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics. 

Cold  water  is  frequently  applied  as  a  sedative 
in  local  inflammations,  and  as  a  means  of  re- 
straining hemorrhage.  Its  use,  however,  is 
scarcely  admissible  in  inflammations  of  the 
chest. 

Aqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  Carbonic  Acid  Water, 
or  Soda  Water  (so  called),  (Aqua  acidula 
simplicior,  F.  P.;  Eau  gazeuse  simple,  Fr. ; 
Kohlensaurewasser,  G.),  which  was  formerly 
official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  of 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

Preparation. — Water  is  found  to  take  up  its 
volume  of  this  gas  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  Henry  ascertained  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  volume  of  the  compressed  gas 
is  absorbed  under  a  higher  pressure.  From  this 
law,  the  bulk  taken  up  is  constant,  the  quantity 
being  different  in  proportion  as  there  is  more 
or  less  driven  into  a  given  space.  As  the  space 
occupied  by  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  compress- 
ing force,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  forced  into  the  water  will  be  directly  as 
the  pressure.  From  the  principles  above  laid 
down  it  follows  that,  to  saturate  water  with  five 
times  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  compressed  into  the  liquid 
state  is  now  manufactured  on  an  immense  scale 
and  supplied  in  20  pound  and  50  pound  steel 
cylinders.  This  allows  of  convenient  transpor- 
tation, and  the  purity  of  the  gas  is  usually 
excellent. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  familiarly  called  in 
this  country  "  mineral  water "  and  "  soda 
■water;"  the  latter  name,  originally  applied  to 
the  preparation  when  it  contained  sodium  car- 
bonate, being  from  habit  continued  since  the 
alkali  has  been  omitted. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  dispensed  in  most 
of  the  pharmacies  in  this  country.  The  foun- 
tain is  usually  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
tube  proceeding  from  the  fountain  is  made  to 
pass  through  the  floor  and  counter  of  the  store, 
and  to  terminate  in  a  draught  tube,  by  means 
ol'  which  (he  carbonic  acid  water  may  lie  drawn 
off  at  pleasure.  In  order  to  have  the  liquid 
cool,  the  tube  from  the  cellar  generally  ter- 
minates in  a  strong  metallic  vessel  of  convenient 
shape,  or  a  series  of  block  tin  pipes  called 
coolers,  placed  inside  the  counter  apparatus, 
and  surrounded  with  ice. 

Properties. — Carbonic  acid  water  is  a  spark- 
ling liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  pungent, 
acidulous  taste.    It  reddens  litmus  deeply  from 


its  state  of  concentration,  and  is  preeipitate< 
by  lime  water  in  excess.  Being  impregnatec 
with  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid  gas  under  th 
influence  of  pressure,  it  effervesces  strongh 
when  freed  from  restraint.  Hence,  to  present 
its  briskness,  it  should  be  kept  in  strong  vessel 
or  in  strong  well-corked  bottles  placed  invertei 
in  a  cool  place.  Several  natural  waters  are  o: 
a  similar  nature,  such  as  those  of  Sellers,  Spa 
Pyrmont,  Apollinaris,  etc.,  but  the  artifieia 
water  has  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  impreg 
nation  with  the  acid  gas.  Carbonic  acid  watei 
should  be  made  with  every  precaution  to  avok 
metallic  impurity.  Hence  the  necessity  of  hav 
ing  the  fountain  well  protected  on  the  inner  sur 
face.  Even  with  this  precaution,  a  slight  me 
tallie  impregnation  is  not  always  avoided,  espe 
cially  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  water  i' 
less  consumed  as  a  drink,  and,  therefore,  allowec 
to  remain  longer  in  the  tubes  and  stop-cocks 
Iron  fountains  lined  with  a  hard  enamel  an 
preferred  to  those  of  copper,  but  the  best  foun 
tains  are  made  of  cast  steel,  lined  with  block  tin 
When  leaden  tubes  are  employed  to  convey  tht 
water,  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  thi 
metal,  which  renders  it  deleterious.  Tubes  ol 
pure  tin  are  free  from  objection,  and  shoidd  b< 
exclusively  used. 

Copper  fountains,  well  tinned,  are  liable  tc 
the  objections  that  the  tin  lining  wears  awaj 
by  use,  and  that  there  is  no  convenient  means 
of  inspecting  the  interior,  owing  to  the  soldei 
joint  which  permanently  unites  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  fountain.  Sometimes  drops  of 
solder  and  chips  of  copper  are  carelessly  left  ii 
the  fountain,  and  form  an  additional  source  ol 
danger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  carbonic 
acid  water  is  not  unfrequently  rendered  poi- 
sonous by  metallic  impregnation.  R.  0.  Dorenius 
has  proved  by  a  chemical  examination  that  lead 
and  copper  are  sometimes  present.  (A.  J.  P. 
1854,  p.  422;  from  the  Am.  Med.  Monthly.) 
John  T.  Plummer  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  found 
lead.  The  latter  metal  is  detected  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  gives  with  it  a  black  precipitate, 
and  copper  by  potassium  ferrocyauide,  which 
causes  a  brown  precipitate.  In  testing  for  cop- 
per, a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  should  be  added 
to  a  glass  of  the  suspected  water,  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  when,  if  even  a  minute 
proportion  of  copper  be  present,  a  brownish 
discoloration  will  be  seen,  upon  looking  down 
through  the  liquid.  Fortunately  copper  foun- 
tains have  largely  gone  out  of  use,  baring  been 
supplanted  by  those  made  of  steel. 

Uses. — Carbonic  acid  water  is  a  grateful 
drink  to  febrile  patients,  allaying  thirst,  les- 
sening  nausea  and  gastric  distress,  and  promot- 
ing the  secretion  of  urine.    The  quantity  taken 
need  only  be  regulated  by  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  patient.    It  also  forms  a  very  convenient! 
vehicle  for  the  administration  of  magnesia,  thell 
cai-bonated  alkalies,  magnesium  sulphate,  andflj 
the  saline  cathartics  generally,  rendering  these! 
medicines  less  unpleasant  to  the  palate,  and,l 
in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  increasing  thel 
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ances  of  their  being'  retained.  When  used 
i-  this  purpose,  six  or  eight  fiuidounees  (178 
236  Cc.)  will  be  sufficient. 

AQUA  AMMONITE.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

AMMONIA  WATEti 

(a'qua  am-mo'nl-se) 

"An  aqueous  solution  of  Ammonia  [NH3  = 
;93]  containing  10  percent.,  by  weight,  of 
seous  ammonia.    This  solution  deteriorates 

keeping,  and  should  be  tested  frequently. 

must  not  be  dispensed  for  medicinal  pur- 
ges if  it  contains  less  than  10  percent.,  by 
right,  of  the  gas.  Ammonia  water  should  be 
pt  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place." 

S.  "  An  aqueous  solution  containing  10  per 
nt.  by  weight  of  ammonia,  NII3."  Br. 

Liquor  Ammonias,  Br.;  Solution  of  Ammonia; 
ftter  of  Ammonia  ;  Spiritus  Salis  Ammoniaci  Caus- 
•US.     Amraoniaque     llquide     officinale,     Fr.  Cod.; 

11  (Solution,  Liqueur)  d*Ammoniaque,  Fr.;  Liquor 
nmonii  Caustlci,  P.  G. ;  Salmiakgeist,  Aetzammo- 
ik,  Amraoniak-Fliissigkeit,  O;  Ammoniaca,  It. ; 
uonlucu,  Amoniaco  liquido,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  omits  a 
•ocess  for  preparing  Ammonia  Water.  The 
.  S.  P.  1870  contains  an  excellent  process, 
uich  is  as  follows :  "  Take  of  Chloride  of 
mmonium,  in  small  pieces,  Lime,  each,  twelve 
oy ounces;  Water  six  pints;  Distilled  Water 
sufficient  quantity.  Pour  a  pint  of  the  Water 
>on  the  Lime,  in  a  convenient  vessel;  and, 
:ter  it  has  slaked,  stir  the  mixture  so  as  to 
ing  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  smooth  paste, 
hen  add  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  mix 
e  whole  thoroughly  together.  Decant  tbe 
ilky  liquid  from  the  gritty  sediment  into  a 
ass  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  sixteen  pints, 
id  add  the  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Place  the 
tori  on  a  sand-bath,  and  adapt  to  it  a  re- 
iver purposely  connected  with  a  two-pint  bot- 
?,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  reaching  nearly 

the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  containing  a 
nt  of  Distilled  Water.  Surround  the  bottle 
ith  ice-cold  water;  and  apply  heat,  gradually 
creased,  until  ammonia  ceases  to  come  over. 
I'inove  the  liquid  from  the  bottle,  and  add  to  it 
fficient  Distilled  Water  to  raise  its  specific 
•avity  to  0.960.  Lastly,  keep  the  liquid  in 
laD  bottles,  well  stopped."  U.  S.  1870. 
"  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  1  pint  (Im- 
inal  measure)  or  500  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
led  Water,  2  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000 
bic  centimetres.  Mix."  Br. 
The  title  of  this  preparation  was  changed,  at 
e  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  1860, 
0111  Liquor  Ammonia?  to  Aqua  Ammonia;,  that 
might  conform  in  name  as  well  as  character 
tli  the  Waters,  among  which  the  official 
■eparations  consisting  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
iseous  bodies  are  included.    In  the  revision 

1890  (he  English  name  was  changed  from 
ater  of  Ammonia  to  Ammonia  Water. 
In  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  process,  the  ammonium 
loride  is  decomposed  by  the  superior  affinity 


of  the  lime  for  its  acid,  ammonia  is  disengaged, 
and  the  lime,  combining  with  the  acid,  forms 
calcium  chloride  and  water, 
2NH4Cl  +  Ca(OH)2  =  CaCl2  +  2H20  +  2NH3 
This  differs  from  the  1850  process  in  introduc- 
ing the  materials  into  the  retort  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  instead  of  in  the  dry  state. 
In  both  cases  the  gas  is  driven  over  by  heat,  but 
in  the  moist  plan  it  is  accompanied  with  more 
aqueous  vapor  than  in  the  dry.  If  the  object 
were  to  obtain  ammonia  water  in  the  highest  con- 
centrated state,  there  might  be  some  advantage 
in  the  dry  method;  but,  as  a  weak  solution  is 
contemplated,  the  wet  method  is  equally  efficient, 
while  in  all  respects  it  is  more  convenient,  and 
productive  of  better  results,  for,  according  to 
E.  R.  Squibb,  the  ammonia  water  made  by  tbe 
older  official  process  has  invariably  an  einpy- 
reumatic  odor,  from  which  that  made  by  the 
present  process  is  free.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1S58,  p.  407.)  The  receiver  is  intended  to  re- 
tain any  water  holding  in  solution  uudecom- 
posed  chloride,  or  the  oily  matter  sometimes 
contained  in  the  salt,  as  well  as  other  impuri- 
ties, which  may  be  driven  over  by  the  heat 
while  the  pure  gas  passes  forward  into  the 
bottle  containing  the  distilled  water,  which 
should  not  fill  it,  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  the  water  during  the  absorption  of 
the  gas.  The  tube  should  extend  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  pass  through  a  cork 
loosely  fitting  its  mouth.  To  prevent  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  water  from  the  bottle  into 
the  intermediate  vessel,  the  latter  should  be 
furnished  with  a  Welter's  safety  tube. 

In  preparing  solution  of  ammonia,  equal 
weights  of  ammonium  chloride  and  lime  are 
used  for  generating  the  gaseous  ammonia.  This 
proportion  gives  a  great  excess  of  lime,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  required  if  determined 
by  the  molecular  weights;  but  in  practice  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  have  an  excess,  in  order 
to  insure  the  full  decomposition  of  the  ammo- 
nium chloride,  as  well  as  to  make  up  for  acci- 
dental impurities  in  the  lime. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  directions 
for  diluting  Liquor  Ammonice  Fortior  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  Liquor  Ammonice. 
This  is  effected  by  mixing  one  measure  of  their 
stronger  preparation  with  two  measures  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  ammonia  water  of  commerce 
is  known  as  "  Aqua  Ammonias  F.  F.  F.,"  or 
"  20°  ammonia ;"  it  may  be  diluted  by  adding 
2  volumes  of  water  to  4  volumes  of  20°  am- 
monia water  to  make  official  ammonia  water. 
Ammonia  water  of  other  strengths  may  be 
diluted  by  consulting  the  table  given  on  page 
171,  and  applying  the  rules  given  in  Reming- 
ton's Practice  of  Pharmacy,  4th  ed.,  p.  98. 

Properties. — Ammonia  water  is  "  a  colorless, 
transparent  liquid,  having  a  very  pungent, 
characteristic  odor,  a  caustic  alkaline  taste,  and 
a  stronerlv  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus 
paper.  ~  Specific  gravity :  0.958  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  It  is  completely  volatilized  at  100° 
C.  (212°  F.).    On  bringing  a  glass  rod  dipped 
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into  hydrochloric  acid  near  cold  Ammonia 
Water,  dense  white  fumes  are  produced.  On 
slightly  supersaturating  10  Cc.  of  Ammonia 
Water  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  no  empy- 
reumatic  odor  or  red  color  should  be  developed, 
and  if  to  this  liquid  0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
potassium  permanganate  V.S.  be  added,  the 
pink  color  should  not  be  completely  destroyed 
within  ten  minutes  (absence  of  readily  oxidiz- 
able  substances) .  If  Ammonia  Water  be  mixed 
with  4  times  its  volume  of  calcium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  it  should  not  afford  an  immediate 
turbidity  (absence  of  more  than  minute  traces 
of  carbonic  acid).  When  neutralized  and  made 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Ammonia 
Water  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121).  If  Ammonia  Water  be  slightly 
supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  should  not  be 
affected  by  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of 
sulphates),  nor  by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (chlo- 
rides) ;  and  if  a  third  portion  of  the  acidulated 
liquid  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness, 
it  should  afford  a  colorless  residue  which  on 
ignition  should  be  completely  volatilized  (ab- 
sence of  coal-tar  bases  and  of  fixed  impurities). 
Introduce  into  a  stoppered  weighing-bottle  3  Cc. 
of  Ammonia  Water  and  weigh  accurately.  Di- 
lute with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  titrate 
with  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  using  litmus  or 
methyl-orange  T.S.  as  indicator.  Multiply  the 
number  of  Cc.  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid 
V.S.  consumed,  by  1.693,  and  divide  this  pro- 
duct by  the  weight  of  the  Ammonia  Water 
taken;  the  quotient  represents  the  percentage 
of  ammonia  gas."  U.  S.  Of  the  British  prep- 
aration, "  each  gramme  should  require  for 
neutralization  5.9  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  should 
respond,  qualitatively,  to  the  characters  and 
tests  described  under  '  Liquor  Ammonias 
Fortis.'    Specific  gravity  0.959."  Br. 

Ammonia  Water  is  incompatible  with  acids, 
and  with  acidulous  and  many  earthy  and  me- 
tallic salts;  but  it  does  not  decompose  the  salts 
of  lime,  barium,  or  strontium,  and  only  par- 
tially decomposes  those  of  magnesium.  Com- 
mercial solution  of  ammonia  sometimes  con- 
tains pyrrol,  naphthalene,  aniline,  and  pyridine. 
These  may  be  detected  by  the  solution  being 
reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and,  after  having  been 
supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  its 
tingeing  a  slip  of  fir  wood  of  a  rich  purple 
color,  characteristic  of  pyrrol.  (Maclagan.) 
The  source  of  these  impurities  is  coal  gas  liquor, 
from  which  the  ammonia  compounds  are  largely 
obtained.  Donath  (Dingler's  Polytechnischcs 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  229)  tested  some  ammonia 
prepared  from  gas  liquor,  by  neutralizing  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  liquid  assumed 
a  rose  color,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
emitted  the  characteristic  odor  of  naphthalene. 

Composition. — Water  is  capable  of  absoi-bing 
670  times  its  volume  of  ammonia  gas  at  10°  C. 
(50°  F.),  and  increases  in  bulk  about  two- 
thirds.    But  the  official  solution  of  ammonia  is 


by  no  means  a  saturated  one.  Thus,  the  am 
monia  contained  in  the  U.  S.  preparation  i: 
about  10  per  cent.  The  official  table  on  page  17] 
gives  the  percentage  of  ammonia  gas  in  aqueoui 
solutions  of  different  densities  at  the  tempera 
ture  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  and  15° C.  (59°  F.). 

Uses. — When  brought  into  contact  with  living 
tissue,  ammonia  acts  as  a  stimulant,  irritant 
or  caustic,  according  to  the  strength  of  its  solu 
tion.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  may  excitt 
simply  burning  pain  and  redness,  but  in  th< 
form  even  of  the  present  preparation,  if  th< 
contact  be  sufficiently  maintained,  it  is  capabli 
of  destroying  the  whole  dermal  tissue;  taker 
internally  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  acts  as  i 
violent  corrosive  poison,  and  may  cause  rapidh 
fatal  gastro-enteritis,  with  the  destruction  oi 
the  visceral  coats.  In  some  cases  it  has  pro 
duced  death  in  a  few  minutes  by  entering  thi 
larynx  and  causing  oedema,  with  consequen 
suffocation.  When  taken  internally  in  thera 
peutic  doses  its  action  is  immediate,  and  con 
tinues  but  for  a  few  moments.  In  the  stomacl 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  antacid,  and  is  often  use 
ful  in  heartburn,  sick  headache,  etc.  After  ab 
sorption  it  stimulates  most  powerfully  the  cir 
culation  and  respiration,  affecting  especially  th< 
heart  and  respiratory  centres.  By  full  dose: 
the  respiratory  rate  and  the  arterial  pressure  an 
for  a  few  moments  enormously  increased.  Toxii 
doses  are  directly  paralyzing  to  the  hear 
muscle,  and  may  cause,  if  injected  into  a  vein 
immediate  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart.  Ac 
cording  to  Bence  Jones,  ammonia  is  oxidizec 
in  the  system,  with  the  formation  of  nitri( 
acid,  which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

Ammonia  water  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  al 
forms  of  sudden  syncope.  The  injection  oi 
ammonia  into  a  vein  was  brought  forward  b] 
G.  B.  Half  ord  of  Melbourne,  as  a  specific  againsi 
the  poison  of  serpents,  and  some  evidence  has 
been  adduced  as  to  its  value.  As  long  ago 
however,  as  1782,  Fontana  published  at  Flor 
ence  a  series  of  experiments  showing  the  use 
lessness  of  such  injections  as  a  remedy  foi 
snake-bite,  and  the  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated in  India  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  (Ind 
Ann.  Med.  Sci.,  1872),  and  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission (L.  L.,  Sept.  1874),  with  the  result  oi 
completely  establishing  the  truth  of  the  experi- 
ments and  conclusions  of  Fontana.  In  collapst 
following  severe  accident,  or  in  sudden  cardial 
failure  from  other  acute  cause,  the  intravenous 
injection  of  ammonia  water  has  been  of  th( 
greatest  service  in  arousing  the  action  of  th( 
heart.  Half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  diluted  witl" 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  water  may  b( 
slowly  thrown  directly  into  a  vein.  In  some 
cases  the  drug  has  been  simply  used  hypo- 
dermically,  but  is  almost  certain  to  cause  severe 
local  symptoms.  On  account  of  its  cheapness 
ammonia  water  is  much  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  stimulating  liniments,  especially  combined 
with  olive  or  other  oil. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 
largely  diluted. 
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Table  of  Percentage  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Ammonia.    U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 


Per  cent. 

,f  A  rn  J7i  nn  i  ii 
i  j\  in  i  huh  it*' 

NH3. 

Specific 

25°  C. 
25°  C. 

Gravity. 

15°  ( :. 
15°  C. 

Correction  of 
specific  gravity 
for  1°  C.i 

Fractional 
per  cent.2 

Normality. 
1  Co.  requires 
normal 
H.,S04  Cc. 

Per  cent.  = 
0.01  Cc.  normal 

H;,S04. 

1 

0.9955 

0.9956 

0.00019 

0.023 

0.58 

0.017 

2 

0.9911 

0.9913 

0.00020 

0.024 

1.16 

0.017 

3 

0.9869 

0.9872 

0.00021 

0.024 

1.74 

0.018 

4 

0.9827 

0.9832 

0.00022 

0.024 

2.31 

0.018 

5 

0.9786 

0.9792 

0.00023 

0.024 

2.88 

0.018 

6 

0.9745 

0.9752 

0.00024 

0.024 

3.44 

0.018 

7 

0.9704 

0.9712 

0.00025 

0.024 

4.00 

0.018 

8 

0.9663 

0.9673 

0.00027 

0.025 

4.55 

0.018 

9 

0.9623 

0.9634 

0.00028 

0.026 

5.10 

0.018 

10 

0.9585 

0.9597 

0.00029 

0.026 

5.65 

0.019 

11 

0.9547 

0.9561 

0.00031 

0.027 

6.19 

0.019 

12 

0.9510 

0.9526 

0.00033 

0.027 

6.72 

0.019 

13 

0.9473 

0.9491 

0.00034 

0.027 

7.25 

0.019 

14 

0.9436 

0.9456 

0.00036 

0.028 

7.78 

0.019 

15 

0.9400 

0.9422 

0.00038 

0.028 

8.31 

0.019 

16 

0.9364 

0.9387 

0.00039 

0.029 

8.83 

0.020 

17 

0.9329 

0.9354 

0.00040 

0.029 

9.34 

0.019 

18 

0.9295 

0.9321 

0.00042 

0.029 

9.86 

0.020 

19 

0.9261 

0.9288 

0.00043 

0.030 

10.37 

0.020 

20 

0.9228 

0.9256 

0.00044 

0.029 

10.87 

0.020 

21 

0.9194 

0.9224 

0.00046 

0.030 

11.37 

0.020 

22 

0.9161 

0.9192 

0.00047 

0.030 

11.87 

0.020 

23 

0.9128 

0.9161 

0.00049 

0.031 

12.37 

0.020 

24 

0.9096 

0.9131 

0.00050 

0.031 

12.S6 

0.020 

25 

0.9064 

0.9100 

0.00052 

0.031 

1 3.35 

0.020 

26 

0.9032 

0.9070 

0.00053 

0.031 

13.83 

0.021 

27 

0.9000 

0.9039 

0.00055 

0.032 

14.31 

0.021 

28 

0.8969 

0.9010 

0.00056 

0.032 

14.79 

0.021 

29 

0.8938 

0.8980 

0.00058 

0.032 

15.27 

0.021 

30 

0.8907 

0.8951 

0.00060 

0.032 

15.74 

0.021 

31 

0.8876 

0.8921 

0.00061 

0.034 

16.21 

0.021 

32 

0.8847 

0.8893 

0.00062 

0.036 

16.68 

0.021 

33 

0.8819 

0.8867 

0.00063 

0.038 

17.15 

0.022 

34 

0.8793 

0.8842 

0.00064 

0.042 

17.61 

0.021 

35 

0.8769 

0.8819 

0.00065 

18.08 

•Add  if  the  temperature  is  below,  subtract  if  above,  25°  C. 
-  Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 

Note.— To  find  the  per  cent,  of  NH4,  multiply  the  per  cent,  of  NH:i  by  1.0591. 

To  find  the  weight  in  grammes  of  NH3  in  100  Cc,  multiply  the  specific  gravity  by  the  per  cent,  of  NH3. 
To  find  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  Ammonia  Water,  multiply  the  "  normality"  by  17.699.    For  the  volume  per  cent,  of 
fficial  Stronger  Ammonia  Water,  multiply  the  "normality  "  by  6.761. 


Off.  Prep. — Bisniuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras,  U. 
S.;  Extractum  Glycyrrhizae  Purum,  U.  8.;  Ferri 
it  Ammonii  Citras,  Br.;  Ferri  et  Quinina;  Citras, 
Sr.;  Ferri  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.j  Ferrum  Tartara- 
tum,  Br.;  Fluidextraetum  Glycyrrhiza?,  U.  8.; 
jlycyrrhizinum  Ammoniatum,  U.  8.;  Hydrargyrum 
Ammoniatum,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Linimentum  Ammonia?, 
U.  8.,  Br.;  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citratis, 
Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Acetatis,  Br.;  Mangani  Dioxi- 
lum  Prseeipitatum,  U.  8. ;  Spiritus  Ammonii 
Aromaticus,  V.  8. ;  Tinetura  Ergota?  Ammoniata, 
Br. j-  Tinetura  Opii  Ammoniata,  Br.;  Tinetura 
Quininse  Ammoniata,  Br.;  Tinetura  Valeriana? 
Ammoniata,  T7.  8.,  Br.;  Sulphur  Lotum,  U.  8. 


AQUA  AMMONITE  FORTIOR. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

STRONGER  AMMONIA  WATER 

(a'qua  am-mo'ni-se  for'ti-or) 

"An  aqueous  solution  of  Ammonia  [NH3  = 
16.93]  containing  28  percent.,  by  weight,  of 
gaseous  ammonia.  This  solution  deteriorates 
on  keeping,  and  should  be  tested  frequently. 
Stronger  Ammonia  Water  should  be  kept  in 
partially  filled,  strong,  glass-stoppered  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
in  handling  this  liquid."  U.  S.    "An  aqueous 
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solution  containing  32.5  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
ammonia,  NHa.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  slaked 
lime,  and  passing  the  resulting  ammonia  into 
distilled  water."  Br. 

Liquor  Ammoniac  Fortis,  Br.;  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia  ;  Eau  d'Ammoniaque  forte,  Fr. ;  Starker  Sal- 
miakgeist,  O. 

This  preparation  is  too  strong  for  internal 
exhibition,  but  forms  a  convenient  ammoniacal 
solution  for  reduction,  by  dilution  with  two 
measures  of  distilled  water,  to  the  strength  of 
ordinary  Ammonia  Water,  or  for  preparing 
strong  rubefacient  liniments. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  a 
process.  The  process  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia (1885)  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed.,  p.  202. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water  is  seldom  made  by 
this  process,  but  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
from  one  of  the  products  of  the  coal  gas  manu- 
facture, by  the  more  economical  process  of  dis- 
tilling gas  liquor;  the  distillate,  which  is  princi- 
pally ammonium  sulphide,  is  then  converted 
into  ammonium  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  is  gently  distilled  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  still  being  connected  with  a  series  of 
glass  carboys,  arranged  like  Woulf's  bottles, 
and  three-fourths  filled  with  distilled  water.  In 
this  way  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained 
of  maximum  strength.  It  is  also  made  by  dilut- 
ing the  concentrated  liquid  ammonia. 

Properties  of  Aqueous  Ammonia  of  Maxi» 
mum  Strength. — This  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of 
an  acrid  taste  and  very  pungent  odor.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline,  and  immediately  changes  the 
color  of  turmeric,  when  held  over  its  fumes,  to 
reddish  brown.  Cooled  to  40°  F.  below  zero,  it 
concretes  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  at  54°  C. 
(130°  F.)  boils,  owing  to  the  rapid  disengage- 
ment of  the  gas.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.875  at  10°  C. 
(50°  F.)  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  said  to  dis- 
solve metallic  sodium,  and  the  solution  is  in- 
tensely blue.  (Chem.  News,  Nov.  4,  1870, 
p.  217.) 

Anhydrous  liquefied  ammonia  is  now  an 
article  of  commerce,  being  used  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  and  in  re- 
frigerating plants,  v,  here  the  cold  produced  by 
its  rapid  evaporation  under  a  partial  vacuum  is 
utilized  to  furnish  the  necessary  lowering  of 
temperature.  The  apparatus  used  for  its  pro- 
duction is  almost  identical  with  that  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide, 
and  consists  of  a  combination  of  vacuum  and 
condensing  pumps.  The  gas  is  obtained  from 
the  strongest  ammonia  water  by  heating,  with 
application  of  a  partial  vacuum,  and  must  be 
well  dried  before  the  compression.  To  obtain 
a  pure  product,  it  has  been  found  best  to 
allow  the  liquefied  ammonia  to  expand  several 
times  in  a  gasometer,  in  which  case,  the  larger 
part  of  the  impurities  are  left  behind  in  liquid 
form.  These  consist  of  water,  alcohol,  acetone, 
traces  of  the  lubricating  oil  from  the  compress- 
ing pumps,  and  a  little  ammonium  carbonate. 


In  ammonias  made  from  the  distillation  of 
bones,  pyridine  is  also  found  to  occur  as  an 
impurity.  Liquefied  ammonia  comes  into  com- 
merce in  steel  cylinders  which  have  been  tested 
to  stand  100  atmospheres  internal  pressure,  and 
are  provided  with  well  fitting  screw  valves. 

Properties  of  the  Official  Stronger  Am= 
monia  Water. — This  has  similar  properties  to 
those  above  mentioned.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.897  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  U.  8.,  0.891,  Br.  When  of  the 
former  density,  it  contains  28  per  cent,  of  the 
gas;  when  of  the  latter,  32.5  per  cent.  It  is  "a 
colorless,  transparent  liquid,  having  an  exces-l 
sively  pungent  odor,  a  very  caustic  and  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  upon  red 
litmus  paper.  Specific  gravity :  0.S97  at  25°  CI 
(77°  F.)  If  Stronger  Ammonia  Water  be  di- 
luted with  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water, 
it  should  respond  to  the  reactions  and  tests 
described  under  Aqua  Ammonice.  The  per- 
centage of  ammonia  gas  in  Stronger  Ammonia 
Water  should  be  determined  by  the  same  test 
as  that  given  under  Aqua  Ammonia."  U.  S\ 
The  stronger  ammonia  water  of  commerce? 
usually  ranges  in  density  from  0.900  to  0.920.} 
Even  when  of  proper  official  strength  at  first, 
it  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  the  escape  oil 
ammonia.  To  prevent  its  deterioration,  it 
should  be  kept  in  closely-stoppered  bottles  in 
a  cool  place.  If  precipitated  by  lime  water  it 
contains  carbon  dioxide.  After  having  been 
saturated  with  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  by  am-l 
monium  carbonate  indicates  earthy  impurity,  by 
silver  nitrate,  a  chloride,  and  by  barium  chlo- 
ride, a  sulphate.  "  When  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  no  color  or  odor 
should  be  developed  (absence  of  tarry  matters). 
It  should  not  yield  any  characteristic  reaction 
with  the  tests  for  arsenium,  lead,  iron,  alu- 
minium, zinc,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
sodium,  carbonates,  sulphates,  or  sulphides, 
and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the 
tests  for  chlorides.  Specific  gravity  0.891. 
Each  gramme  should  require  for  neutraliza- 
tion 19.1  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid."  Br. 

When  purchasing  the  Stronger  Solution  of 
Ammonia,  the  apothecary  should  not  trust  to 
its  being  of  the  official  strength,  but  should 
ascertain  the  point  by  taking  its  density,  either 
by  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  the  hydrometer. 
Another  method  of  ascertaining  its  density  is 
by  the  ammonia-meter  of  J.  J.  Griffin  of  Lon- 
don, described  and  figured  in  P.  J.  (x.  413.) 
Although  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  states  that 
"  if  stronger  ammonia  water  be  diluted  with 
twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water  it  should  re- 
spond to  the  reactions  and  tests  described  under 
Aqua  Ammonice,"  it  will  be  usually  found  in 
practice  that  two  volumes  of  water  will  be  too 
much;  in  any  event  it  would  be  safer  to  use  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  (one  and  a  half  vol- 
umes), and,  if  the  mixture  should  not  have  the 
sp.  gr.  0.958.  it  should  be  brought  to  that  density 
by  the  addition  either  of  the  stronger  solution  or 
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if  distilled  water,  as  the  case  may  require. 
(treat  care  should  be  exercised  in  opening  bot- 
tles containing  stronger  ammonia  water.  It  is 
safer,  if  the  ammonia  water  has  been  kept  in 
i  warm  room,  to  cool  it  with  ice  before  attempt- 
ing to  withdraw  (he  stopper,  as  the  liberated 
ras,  when  warm,  frequently  is  forced  out  with 
jxtreme  violence,  and  accidents  which  have  re- 
sulted iu  injury  to  the  sight  of  the  operator 
ire  recorded. 

Uses.— This  solution  is  too  strong  for  medie- 
nal  use  in  its  unmixed  state.  Sufficiently  diluted 
with  spirit  of  camphor  and  rosemary,  it  has 
jeen  much  employed  as  a  prompt  and  powerful 
•ubefacient,  vesicatory,  or  escharotic,  in  va- 
"ious  neuralgic,  gouty,  rheumatic,  spasmodic, 
ind  inflammatory  affections  in  which  strong  and 
speedy  counter-irritation  is  indicated.  When 
nere  rubefaction  is  desired,  a  mixture  may  be 
ised  composed  of  five  fluidounces  of  the  am- 
QOlliacal  liquid  and  eight  of  the  diluent  liquid; 
ind  this  will  answer  even  for  blistering  or  cau- 
erizing,  unless  a  very  prompt  effect  be  neces- 
sary. In  tke  latter  case  a  lotion  may  be  re- 
sorted to  consisting  of  five  measures  of  the 
immoniacal  to  three  of  the  diluent  liquid. 
These  mixtures  are  applied  by  means  of  linen 
folded  several  times,  or  a  thick  piece  of  flannel 
saturated  with  the  liniment.  A  convenient 
node  is  to  fill  the  wooden  cover  of  a  large  pill 
>r  ointment  box,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
nth  purified  cotton,  saturate  this  with  the  liquid, 
ind  press  it  upon  the  part.  The  ammonia  is 
hus  prevented  from  escaping,  and  a  definite 
loundary  given  to  the  inflammation.  The  ap- 
plication will  generally  produce  rubefaction  in 
Yom  one  to  eight  minutes,  vesication  in  from 
hree  to  ten  minutes,  and  a  caustic  effect  in  a 
:omewhat  longer  time. 

When  a  solution  of  ammonia  of  25°  (sp.  gr. 
>.905)  is  mixed  with  fatty  matter,  the  mixture 
orms  the  vesicating  ammoniacal  ointment  of 
londret.  The  revised  formula  of  this  ointment 
s  as  follows:  Take  of  lard  32  parts,  oil  of 
;weet  almond  2  parts.  Melt  them  together  by 
he  gentle  heat  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  and  pour 
he  melted  mixture  into  a  bottle  with  a  wide 
nouth.  Then  add  17  parts  of  solution  of  am- 
aonia  of  25°,  and  mix  with  continued  agitation 
intil  the  whole  is  cold.  The  ointment  must  be 
^reserved  iu  a  bottle  with  a  ground  stopper,  and 
cept  in  a  cool  place.  When  well  prepared,  it 
esicates  in  ten  minutes.  There  may  be  danger 
>f  excessive  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
tostrils,  mouth,  and  air  passages,  from  the 
nadvertent  inhalation  of  the  gas  escaping  from 
i  bottle  of  the  stronger  ammonia  water,  when 
reshly  opened;  and  serious  consequences  have 
recurred  from  this  cause,  or  from  the  accidental 
ireaking  of  the  bottle.  The  best  antidote, 
nider  these  circumstances,  is  the  inhalation  of 
he  vapors  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Dose,  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to  0.4  Cc), 
argely  diluted. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Camphors  Ammo- 
liatum,  Br. ;  -Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Br.;  Liquor 


Ammoniae,  Br. ;  Spiritus  Ammonia?,  U.S.;  Spirilus 
Ammoniae  Aromaticus,  Br.;  Spiritus  Ammonia; 
Fetidus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  Br. 

AQUA  AMYGDAL/E  AMAR/E.  U.  S. 

BITTER  ALMOND  WATER 

(a'qua  si-myg'da.-lae  a-ma'rse) 

Eau  d'Amandes  am£res,  Fr. ;  Aqua  Amygdalarum 
Amararum,  I'.  G. ;  liittermaudelvvasser,  G. ;  Acqua 
distillata  di  mandorle  amare,  It. ;  Agua  de  almendras 
amargas,  Hp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond,  owe  cubic  centimeter 
[or  16  minims] ;  Distilled  Water-,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6  fluidrachms,  14  minims],  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Oil  in  the  Dis- 
tilled Water  by  agitation,  and  filter  through  a 
well-wetted  filter."  U.  S. 

Owing  to  the  almost  universal  employment  at 
this  time  (1906)  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almond 
(or  benzaldehyde),  which  is  free  from  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (such  oil  being  much  cheaper  than 
that  made  from  bitter  almond),  the  bitter  al- 
mond water  of  pharmacy  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  a  medicinal  agent,  but  is  used  mainly  as  a 
pleasant  vehicle,  but  the  requirements  of  the 
TJ.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  are  that  the  oil  of  bitter 
almond  shall  contain  not  less  than  85  per  cent, 
of  benzaldehyde,  and  not  less  than  2  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hence  the  use  of  benzaldehyde  (see  Benzalde- 
hydum)  is  no  longer  permissible  and  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  prescribe  a  larger  dose  of  the 
water  to  begin  with  than  two  teaspoon fuls  (7.5 
Cc).  Its  principal  use  in  this  country  is  as  a 
vehicle,  many  physicians  prescribing  it  not  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  but  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able taste  and  powers  of  masking  the  taste  of 
saline  substances.  The  process  for  Aqua  amyg- 
dalarum amararum.  of  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia directs  that  12  parts  of  bruised  bitter 
almonds  shall  be  expressed  without  heat,  so  as 
to  remove  as  much  fixed  oil  as  possible;  the 
press-cake  is  powdered,  mixed  thoroughly  with 
20  parts  of  water,  and  9  parts  distilled  off  into 
a  receiver  containing  3  parts  of  alcohol ;  the 
distillate  is  assayed  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  then  diluted  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  3  parts  of 
water,  so  that  1000  parts  of  the  final  product 
shall  contain  1  part  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Under  the  name  of  chloral  hydrocyanate  a 
substance  has  been  introduced  for  making 
cherry-laurel  or  bitter  almond  water  extempo- 
raneously. It  occurs  in  white,  translucent, 
rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  has  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
chloral,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  stable  com- 
pound. A  solution  of  6.5  grains  of  the  salt  in 
1000  grams  of  distilled  water  corresponds  with 
the  official  bitter  almond  water  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  1  to  1000.  (Merck's 
Bulletin.) 
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For  a  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter  almond  water,  see  A. 
Pharm.,  Nov.  1878,  408;  A.  J.  P.,  Feb.  1879; 
Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver.,  1893,  45,  344,  387,  391. 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

AQUA  ANETHI.  Br. 

DILL  WATER 

(a'qua  a-ue'thi) 
Eau  d'Aneth,  Fr.;  Dillwasser,  O. 

"  Dill  Fruit,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  500 
grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10 
litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

This  water,  which  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
Great  Britain,  is  occasionally  used  here;  it 
closely  resembles  caraway  water,  over  which  it 
has  no  advantages.    It  is  used  only  as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  ANISI.  U.  S„  Br. 

ANISE  WATER 

(a'qua  a-nl'si) 

Eau  d'Anis,  Fr. ;  Aniswasser,  &.;  Acqua  distillata 
di  anice,  It.;  Agua  de  anis,  Sp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Anise,  two  cubic  centimeters  [or  32 
minims] ;  Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes  [or  231 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6^  fluidraehms].  Triturate  the  Oil 
of  Anise  with  the  Purified  Talc,  add  the  Dis- 
tilled Water  gradually  with  continued  tritura- 
tion, filter,  and  pass  the  filtrate  through  the 
filter  repeatedly  until  the  Anise  Water  is  per- 
fectly clear."  U.  S. 

"Anise  Fruit,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  500 
grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
10  litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

Anise  water  is  rarely  made  by  distillation, 
although  the  product  thus  secured  has  a  more 
delicate  flavor  than  the  U.  S.  preparation.  It 
is  used  solely  as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  AURANTII  FLORUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER 

(a'qua  au-ran'ti-I  flo'rum) 

"  The  orange-flower  water  of  commerce,  pre- 
pared by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bitter  Orange  tree,  Citrus  Aurantium,  var. 
Bigaradia,  Hook,  f.,  diluted,  immediately  be- 
fore use,  with  twice  its  volume  of  Distilled 
Water."  Br. 

Aqua  Aurantii  Floris,  Br.,  Aqua  Florum  Napha; ; 
Eau  distillee  (Ilydrolat)  de  Fleurs  d'Oranger,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Eau  de  Naphe,  Fr. ;  Orangenbliithenwasser,  Gr. ; 
Acqua  distillata  di  arancio.  It. ;  Aqua  destilada  de 
azahar,  Sp. 

"  Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water,  Distilled 
Water,  each,  one  volume.  Mix  them  imme- 
diately before  use."    U.  S. 

The*  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890  and  the  U. 
S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  introduced  "Stronger  Orange 
Flower  Water,"  providing  for  its  dilution  with 


an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water  to  make 
"  orange  flower  water."  This  plan  enables 
American  pharmacists  to  employ  the  imported 
"  triple "  water,  as  it  is  known  in  commerce. 
This  retains  its  fragrance  longer  than  a  weaker 
water;  morover,  economy  is  effected  through 
saving  customs  duty  and  freight,  and  a  fresh, 
delicate  water  can  be  dispensed. 

This  preparation  is  also  considered  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  object  of  importa- 
tion. According  to  this  authority,  it  is  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  tree;  this 
is  concurred  in  by  our  own  official  standard. 
In  Italy  and  France,  where  it  is  largely  made, 
the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  have  long  been 
preferred,  as  yielding  the  most  fragrant  pro- 
duct. It  may  be  prepared  in  the  most  southern 
districts  of  our  country  from  the  fresh  flowers; 
and  these  may  be  brought  to  the  North  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  previously  incorporated  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  proper  method  is  to  arrange 
the  flowers  and  salt  in  successive  layers  in  jars 
of  stoneware  or  glass.  They  may  also  be  pre- 
served by  means  of  glycerin.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  facility  of  preparing  this  water 
here,  it  is  generally  imported  from  the  south  of 
France,  whence  it  usually  comes  in  cans  of 
tinned  copper. 

L.  Malenfant  observed  that  fresh  orange 
flowers,  mixed  with  cold  water,  yield,  on  dis- 
tillation over  the  naked  fire,  a  milky  water, 
possessing  a  somewhat  empyreumatic  odor  and 
a  strong,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Kept  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  in  glass  vessels 
covered  with  parchment,  it  loses  its  empyreuma, 
and  after  filtering  has  an  agreeable  odor  and 
taste.  If  the  flowers  be  mixed  with  boiling 
water  and  immediately  distilled,  the  water  is 
limpid,  and  gradually  separates  some  thick  oil 
of  a  brownish  color ;  the  water  has  the  odor  and 
taste  of  the  flowers,  but  complicated  with  an 
odor  of  the  still,  which  it  loses  after  long  keep- 
ing; it  seems  to  alter  less  rapidly  than  that 
obtained  by  the  former  process.  Distilled  by 
steam,  a  limpid  water  of  a  pure  odor  and  taste 
is  at  once  obtained,  free  from  empyreuma;  it 
may  be  at  once  used,  and  keeps  better  in  the 
bight  than  when  obtained  by  the  two  former  pro- 
cesses. (A.  J.  P.,  June,  1874.)  Hesse  and 
Zeitschel  (J.  Pr.  Chem.,  1901,  525)  found  by 
exhausting  with  ether  the  orange  flower  water 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  the  orange  blos- 
soms that  the  quantity  of  oil  dissolved  in  the 
water  represented  about  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  oil  from  the  blossoms.  A  distilled 
water  of  the  leaves  is  also  prepared,  and  some- 
times a  mixture  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is 
employed.  But  this  is  a  fraud,  as  the  distilled 
water  of  the  leaves  never  has  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  that  of  the  flowers.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
iii.  249.)  Orange  flower  water  is  used  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  its  agreeable  odor  as  a 
flavoring  agent. 

Orange  flower  water  is  stored  in  large  glass 
vessels  or  carboys  in  cool  cellars  by  the  manu- 
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cturers  in  Grasse,  France,  care  being  taken 
t  to  stopper  them  tightly,  but  simply  cover 
e  orifice  with  a  jnece  of  paper  or  coarse  cloth. 
Nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
ices  a  red  coloration  with  orange  flower  water, 
irticularly  if  the  water  be  shaken  with  ether 
take  up  the  oil,  and  the  acid  added  to  the 
hereal  solution.  (P.  J.,  1878,  248.)  It  is  used 
a  vehicle,  and  to  flavor  syrups  and  elixirs. 
Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Amygdala?,  U.S.;  Syrupus 
irantii  Florum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Calcii  Lacto- 
losphatis,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Lactucarii,  U.  8. 

2UA  AURANTII  FLORUM  FORTIOR. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

STRONGER  ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER 
[Triple  Orange  Flower  Water] 

(a'qua   au-ran'ti-I  flo'rum  for'tl-or) 

"  Water  saturated  with  the  volatile  oil  of  fresh 
ange  flowers  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
istillation  of  the  oil  of  orange  flowers.  It 
hould  be  kept  in  bottles  loosely  stoppered  with 
pledget  of  purified  cotton,  and  in  a  dark 
lace."  U.  S.   The  orange  flower  water  of  com- 
merce is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  essential  oil 
the  fresh  flowers,  and  the  British  Pharma- 
opceia  uses  this  in  several  preparations,  tefm- 
g  it  "  Orange-flower  water  of  commerce,  undi- 
ted."    (See  Aqua  Aurantii  Florum,  p.  174.) 
Orange   flower    water   is    nearly  colorless, 
hough  often  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint.  "  Stronger 
)range  Flower  Water  should  be  neutral  to 
itmus  paper,  and  have  a  strong  odor  of  fresh 
ange  flowers.    It   should   be   colorless  and 
lear,  or  only  faintly  opalescent,  not  mucilagi- 
ras,  and  should  give  no  reaction  with  hydrogen 
ulphide   T.S.   or   ammonium   sulphide  T.S. 
absence  of  metallic  impurities) ."  U.  S.  From 
leing  kept  in  tinned  copper  cans,  it  sometimes 
ontains  metallic  impurity,  which  is  said  to  be 
hiefly  lead  carbonate,  derived  from  the  lead 
ed  as  a  solder  in  making  the  cans.  The 
ueans  of  detecting  metallic  impurity  are  also 
entioned  under  the  general  observations  on 
istilled  water.    Much  color,  offensive  odor,  or 
mouldiness  indicates  impurity  derived  from  the 
flowers  in  distillation. 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Aurantii  Florum,  77.  8.;  Mis- 
ura  Olei  Ricini,  Br.;  Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris, 
.;  Syrupus  Calcii  Lactophosphatis,  Br.;  Tro- 
3hisci  Acidi  Tannici,   U.  8.;  Trochisci  Gambir, 
8.;  Trochisci  Kramerise,  U.  8.;  Trochisci  San- 
tonini,  TJ.  8. 

AQUA  CAMPHOR/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CAMPHOR  WATER 

(a'qua  cam'pho-rse) 

Aqua  C'amphorata  ;  Eau  camphrge,  Fr.  Cod. :  Kam- 
pnerwasser,  G. ;  Agua  alcanforada,  Sp. 

*  "  Camphor,  eight  grammes  [or  123i  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  eight  cubic  centimeters  [or  130  minims]  ; 


Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes  [or  231  grains] ; 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6$  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Camphor 
in  the  Alcohol,  triturate  the  solution  with  the 
Purified  Talc,  and,  after  allowing  the  greater 
part  of  the  Alcohol  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
continue  the  trituration  with  the  Water,  gradu- 
ally added;  then  pour  the  mixture  upon  a  well- 
wetted  filter,  and  pass  the  filtrate  through  the 
filter  repeatedly  until  the  Camphor  Water  is 
perfectly  clear."  U.  S. 

"  Camphor,  70  grains  (Imperial)  or  5  gram- 
mes; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity; Distilled  Water,  1  gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
5  litres.  Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  Alcohol  to  form  half  a  fluid 
ounce  (or  fifteen  cubic  centimetres)  of  the  solu- 
tion; add  this  in  successive  portions  to  the  Dis- 
tilled Water,  shaking  after  each  addition  ;  finally 
agitate  occasionally  until  all  the  Camphor  is 
dissolved."  Br. 

In  both  of  these  processes  the  sole  object 
is  to  effect  a  solution;  water  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving but  a  very  small  proportion  of  camphor, 
but  the  quantity  varies  with  the  method  em- 
ployed. The  present  official  process  is  an 
improvement  on  former  methods,  for  it  un- 
doubtedly secures  a  saturated  solution  easily. 
Magnesium  carbonate  is  to  be  preferred  to 
purified  talc  as  a  distributing  agent  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  The  present  British  process  is  more 
efficient  than  the  old  formula,  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  camphor  being  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  this  solution  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  proper  quantity  of  water; 
it  is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  use  an  insoluble  powder 
to  aid  in  the  solution  and  thus  obtain  quickly  a 
clear  liquid,  as  the  water  made  by  the  British  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  cloudy.  In  the  former  British 
process  no  trouble  was  taken  even  to  comminute 
the  camphor,  or  to  shake  it  with  the  water, 
which  was  thus  allowed  to  take  up  what  it 
might  be  disposed  to  do  by  contact  with  the 
camphor  contained  in  a  bag.  The  solution  thus 
effected  was  extremely  feeble,  containing  prob- 
ably less  than  one  part  in  a  thousand;  this 
proportion,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  taken  up 
by  water  when  triturated  with  camphor.  It 
was,  besides,  of  uncertain  strength,  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  fragments  of  camphor.  J. 
C.  Pooley  found  that  120  grains  of  camphor, 
treated  according  to  the  former  British  official 
directions,  gave,  when  cut  into  4  pieces,  6  grains 
to  half  a  gallon  of  water,  but  in  20  pieces  gave 
20  grains,  or  about  one  part  to  1750  of  water. 
(P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  vii.  162.)  Wm.  B.  Addington 
proposed  to  add  to  the  camphor  just  enough 
alcohol  to  dissolve  it,  and  triturate  the  liquor 
with  magnesia,  during  which  process  he  affirmed 
that  the  alcohol  evapoi-ated  (A.  J  P.,  xlv.  209)  ; 
and  F.  T.  Hartzell  substituted  ether  for  alcohol, 
a  few  drops  of  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the 
camphor  to  an  impalpable  powder.  (Ibid., 
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xlvi.  233.)  The  camphor  is  separated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  a  solution  of  pure  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  and,  according  to  Paris,  by 
magnesium  sulphate  and  several  other  salts.  J. 
Murray  proposes  a  solution  of  camphor  and 
magnesium  bicarbonate,  which  contains  three 
grains  of  the  former  and  six  grains  of  the 
latter  in  each  fluidounce. 

Camphor  water  has  this  advantage  over  cam- 
phor in  substance,  that  the  latter  is  with  dif- 
ficulty dissolved  by  the  liquors  of  the  stomach; 
but  it  is  too  feeble  a  preparation  for  use  when 
a  decided  effect  is  desired;  it  is,  however,  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  substances. 

Dose,  half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc), 
repeated  every  one  or  two  hours. 

AQUA  CARUI.  Br. 

CARAWAY  WATER 

(a'qua  car'u-I) 

Aqua  Carvi ;  Eau  Distillee  de  Carvi,  Fr. ;  Kiimmel- 
wasser,  G. 

"  Caraway  Fruit,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  500 
grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
10  litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

Distilled  Caraway  Water  has  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit  or  seeds,  but  is  seldom  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  water  made  from  the  vola- 
tile oil  (15  minims  in  a  pint),  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  cinnamon  water,  is  largely  em- 
ployed.   It  is  used  only  as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  CHLOROFORMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHLOROFORM  WATER 

(a'qua  chlo-rQ-for'mi) 

Eau  de  Chloroforme,  Fr.;  Chloroformwasser,  G. ; 
Agua  chloroformada,  Sp. 

"  Chloroform,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Add  enough  Chloroform  to  a 
convenient  quantity  of  Distilled  Water,  con- 
tained in  a  dark  amber-colored  bottle,  to  main- 
tain a  slight  excess  of  the  former,  after  the 
contents  have  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly 
agitated.  When  Chloroform  Water  is  required 
for  use,  pour  off  the  needed  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion, refill  the  bottle  with  Distilled  Water  and  sat- 
urate it  by  thorough  agitation,  taking  care  that 
there  be  always  an  excess  of  Chloroform  pres- 
ent." TJ.  S.  "  Chloroform,  30  minims  (Imperial 
measure)  or  2.5  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  sufficient  to  produce  25  fluid  ounces  ( Imp. 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Shake  them 
together  until  the  Chloroform  is  dissolved."  Br. 

The  water  should  be  fully  saturated,  in  which 
case  it  should  contain  one-half  per  cent,  of 
chloroform.  The  British  preparation  contains 
half  the  proportion  of  Chloroform  present  in 
the  corresponding  preparation  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1885).  Chloroform  water  has 
been  proved  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for  ad- 
ministering active  remedies,  and,  owing  to  its 
antiseptic  properties,  mixtures  having  it  for  a 
basis  resist  decomposition  longer  than  those 
made  with  ordinary  water. 


Dose,  one-half  to  two  fluidounces    (15  to 
60  Cc). 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CINNAMON  WATER 

(a'qua  eln-na-mo'mi) 

Eau  distill£e  de  Cannelle,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Aqua  Cinna- 
momi, P.  G. ;  Zimmtwasser,  G.;  Acqua  distillata  di 
canella,  It.;  Agua  destilada  de  canela,  Sp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  two  cubic  centimeters 
[or  32  minims] ;  Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes 
[or  231  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Tri- 
turate the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  with  the  Purified 
Talc,  add  the  Distilled  Water  gradually  with 
continued  trituration,  filter,  and  pass  the  filtrate 
through  the  filter  repeatedly  until  the  Cinnamon 
Water  is  perfectly  clear."  TJ.  S. 

"  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  1  pound  ( Impe- 1 
rial)  or  500  grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  I 
meas.)  or  10  litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

Of  these  processes,  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma-  jl 
copceia  is  the  easier,  though  the  second,  the  I 
British,  may  yield  a  sweeter  product.     On  f 
standing,  cinnamon  water,  made  from  oil  of 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  is  apt  to  precipitate,  owing 
to  the  gradual  oxidation  and  formation  of  cin- 
namic  acid,  which  is  comparatively  insoluble  in 
water;  this  can  be  prevented, '  according  to  E. 
Backhaus,   by   passing   a   stream   of   carbon  < 
dioxide  through  the  fresh  water  for  a  few 
minutes.    We  have  never  seen  the  precipita- 
tion successfully  prevented,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  numerous  so-called  preventa- 
tives; these  usually  delay  the  precipitation,  but  1 
in  a  few  weeks'  time  the  cloudiness  due  to  the  1 
formation  of  minute  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid 
invariably  appears.    When  oil  of  cassia  is  used 
as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process 
precipitation  rarely  occurs.   (See  Oleum  Cinna-  \ 
momi.)    E.  Holmes  recommends  glycerin  as  an 
excellent  intermedium  between  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon and  water.    Ten  drops  of  glycerin  will 
effect  the  solution  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  in  a 
fluidounce  of  water. 

Cinnamon  water  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  less  agreeable  medicines,  but  should 
be  given  cautiously  in  inflammatory  affections. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  U.  S.  preparation  is 
sufficiently  strong  when  diluted  with  an  equal 
measure  of  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Digitalis,  TJ.  8.;  Mistura 
Cretse,  TJ.  8.,  Br.;  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Br.;  Mistura 
Olei  Rieini,  Br.;  Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici, 
Br.;  Syrupus  Aromaticus,  Br.;  Syrupus  Cascars 
Aromaticus,  Br. 

AQUA  CREOSOTI.  U.  S. 

CREOSOTE  WATER 

(a'qua  cre-o-so'ti) 
Creasote  Water  ;  Eau  er£osot£e,  Fr. ;  Kreosotwasser, 

G. 

*  "  Creosote,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162 
minims]  ;  Distilled  Water,  nine  hundred  and 
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ninety  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  228 
minims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]. 
Agitate  the  Creosote  vigorously  with  the  Dis- 
tilled Water,  and  filter  through  a  well-wetted 
filter.  Creosote  Water  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared when  dispensed."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  contains  1  per  cent.,  or  about 
4.8  minims,  of  creosote  in  each  fluidounce,  and 
affords  a  convenient  method  of  administering 
that  medicine.  It  is  about  the  same  strength 
as  that  formerly  official.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  as  a  gargle,  a  lotion,  or  mixed 
with  cataplasms,  to  correct  fetor,  and  gently 
stimulate  indolent  surfaces. 

Dose,  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
15  Co.). 

AQUA  DESTILLATA.  U.  S„  Br. 

DISTILLED  WATER 

(a'qua  des-til-la'ta ) 

H20=  17.88 

"  Prepared  by  distillation  from  good  natural 
potable  water."  Br. 

Eau  distillee,  Fr.  Cod.;  Aqua  distillata.  P.  G.  ; 
Destilllrtes  Wasser,  G. ;  Acqua  distillata,  It. ;  Agua 
destilada,  Sp. 

*  "  Water,  one  thousand  volumes  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms],  to  make  eight  hundred 
volumes  [or  about  27  fluidounces].  Distil  the 
Water  from  a  suitable  apparatus  provided  with 
a  block-tin  or  glass  condenser.  Collect  the  first 
one  hundred  volumes  [or  3£  fluidounces],  and 
reject  this  portion.  Then  collect  eight  hundred 
volumes  [or  27  fluidounces]  and  keep  the  Dis- 
tilled Water  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  which 
have  been  rinsed  with  hot  distilled  water  imme- 
diately before  being  filled."  U.  S. 

No  natural  water  is  sufficiently  pure  for  cer- 
tain pharmaceutical  purposes;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  above  process  for  its  distilla- 
tion. It  is  best  to  reject  the  first  portion  which 
comes  over,  as  this  may  contain  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  volatile  impurities;  and  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  water  ought  not  to  be  distilled,  lest 
it  should  pass  over  with  an  empyreumatie  taste. 
The  distillation  is  usually  performed  with  the 
ordinary  still  and  worm;  but,  to  avoid  any 
impurity  from  the  worm  or  the  receiver,  the 
condenser  is  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia to  be  of  block  tin  or  glass.  Brande  states 
that  distilled  water  often  derives  from  the  still 
a  foreign  flavor,  which  it  is' difficult,  to  avoid. 
He  therefore  recommends  that  a  still  and  con- 
denser be  kept  exclusively  for  distilling  water; 
or,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  that  steam  be 
driven  through  the  worm  for  half  an  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  steaming  it  out,  before  it  is 
used,  the  worm-tub  having  been  previously 
emptied.  J.  N.  Hurty  prefers  well  water  as 
the  source  of  distilled  water,  and  that  it  be 
boiled  before  collecting  the  distillate,  to  get  rid 
of  ammonia,  and,  to  prevent  access  and  growth 

(12) 


of  spores,  that  the  water  be  heated  to  boiling 
before  introducing  it  into  the  container,  and 
that  it  be  drawn  off  by  a  siphon  tube  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  loosely  stoppered  with  cotton.  (West.  Drug., 
1887,  p.  4.)  Even  the  use  of  pure  tin,  which 
is  generally  considered  unexceptionable,  does 
not  give  perfect  security  against  impurity,  as 
water  distilled  from  metallic  alembics  with  the 
head  and  worm  of  this  metal  has  a  peculiar 
odor  which  it  retains  for  some  time.  Ordinary 
distilled  water  invariably  contains  ammonia,  as 
may  be  proved  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  Ness- 
ler's  reagent.  (See  Part  III.)  In  order  to 
free  distilled  water  from  volatile  nitrogenous 
bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  redistil  it  after  it 
has  been  placed  in  contact  with  potassium  per- 
manganate and  potassium  hydroxide.  After 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  water  has  come  over, 
the  distillate  is  usually  free  from  ammonia,  and 
leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation.  If  traces 
of  ammonia  remain,  acid  potassium  sulphate 
is  added,  and  it  is  redistilled.  (Stas.)  Dis- 
tilled water  when  kept  long  in  glass  vessels 
dissolves  a  minute  quantify  of  the  glass  and  the 
official  test  permitting  0.075  6m.  of  residue  in 
1000  Cc.  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  was 
inserted  to  avoid  unnecessary  severity  in  the 
test  for  a  solvent  used  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. 

Properties — Distilled  water,  as  usually  ob- 
tained, has  a  vapid  and  disagreeable  taste, 
and  is  not  perfectly  pure,  water,  to  be  ren- 
dered so,  requiring  to  be  distilled  in  silver  ves- 
sels. The  properties  of  pure  water  have 
already  been  given  under  the  head  of  Aqua. 
Distilled  water  should  undergo  no  change  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  or  on  the  addition  of  tinc- 
ture of  soap,  lead  subacetate,  barium  chloride, 
ammonium  oxalate,  silver  nitrate,  or  lime  water. 
"A  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  without  odor  or 
taste,  perfectly  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  Dis- 
tilled Water  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121),  nor  should  the  slightest  turbidity 
result  upon  the  addition  to  separate  portions, 
of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (sulphates) ,  silver 
nitrate  T.S  (chlorides) ,  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 
(calcium)  ;  nor  should  its  transparency  be 
affected  when  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
calcium  hydroxide  T.S.  (absence  of  carbonic 
acid) .  It  should  give  no  reaction  for  nitrates, 
nitrites,  or  ammonia  when  tested  as  described 
under  Aqua.  When  1000  Cc.  of  Distilled 
Water  are  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  dry- 
ness, not  more  than  0.075  Gm.  of  residue  should 
remain.  On  heating  to  boiling  100  Cc.  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  acidulated  with  10  Cc.  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  adding  0.1 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate 
V.S.,  the  color  of  the  liquid  should  not  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes, 
nor  should  it  wholly  disappear  if  the  vessel  be 
afterwards  set  aside  in  a  dark  place,  covered, 
for  ten  hours  (absence  of  organic  or  other 
oxidizable  substances) ."  V.  S.    It  is  needlessly 
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employed  in  some  formulas,  but  is  essential  in 
others.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires 
distilled  water  to  be  "  Colorless,  tasteless,  and 
odorless.  25  cubic  centimetres  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  capsule  should  leave  at  most  a 
scarcely  visible  residue  (absence  of  dissolved 
solids).  It  should  yield  no  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  the  various  metals,  chlorides,  nitrates, 
nitrites,  or  sulphates.  It  sbould  not  affect 
litmus  paper  (absence  of  acid  or  alkaline  mat- 
ter). The  liquid  obtained  on  boiling  100  cubic 
centimetres  for  three  minutes  with  1.0  cubic 
centimetre  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  0.1 
cubic  centimetre  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  two 
parts  of  water,  should  retain  its  color  for  one 
hour  (absence  of  more  than  traces  of  organic 
matter).  100  cubic  centimetres  mixed  with  2 
cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  potassio-mer- 
curic  iodide,  should  not  afford  a  yellow  tint 
more  intense  than  that  given  by  0.25  cubic  centi- 
metre of  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (Ness- 
ler's)  diluted  with  50,000  cubic  centimetres  of 
ammonia-free  water  when  viewed,  under  similar 
conditions,  in  a  glass  tube  having  a  diameter 
of  one  inch  (25  millimetres)  (absence  of  more 
than  0.005  part  of  ammonia  per  million  parts)." 
Br.  As  a  rule,  when  small  quantities  of 
active  medicines  are  to  be  given  in  solution,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  collyria,  distilled  water 
should  be  directed.  The  following  list  contains 
the  chief  substances  which  require  distilled 
water  as  a  solvent :  tartar  emetic,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, silver  nitrate,  barium  and  calcium  chlo- 
rides, lead  acetate  and  subacetate,  potassium 
permanganate,  iron  and  zinc  sulphates,  quinine 
sulphate,  morphine  sulphate,  hydrochloride,  and 
acetate,  and,  in  general  terms,  all  the  alkaloids 
and  their  salts.  Distilled  water  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  official  diluted  acids,  for  absorbing 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  for  forming  nearly  all 
the  official  aqueous  solutions. 

AQUA  FCENICULI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

FENNEL  WATER 

(a'qua  foe-nic'u-lT) 

Eau  de  Fenouil,  Fr. ;  Aqua  Foeniculi,  P.  O. ;  Fen- 
chelwasser,  O. ;  Acqua  distillata  di  finocchio,  It. ; 
Agua  de  hinojo,  Sp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Fennel,  two  cubic  centimeters  [or 
32  minims] ;  Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes  [or 
231  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Triturate 
the  Oil  of  Fennel  with  the  Purified  Talc,  add 
the  Distilled  Water  gradually  with  continued 
trituration,  filter,  and  pass  the  filtrate  through 
the  filter  repeatedly  until  the  Fennel  Water  is 
perfectly  clear."  U.  S. 

"Fennel  Fruit,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  500 
grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10 
litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

Fennel  water  is  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  other 
medicines,  and  useful  when  a  mild  aromatic  is 


indicated.  The  process  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, although  more  troublesome,  furnishes 
a  more  delicate  and  agreeable  water  than  does 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Used  as  a 
vehicle. 

AQUA  HAMAMELIDIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

HAMAMELIS  WATER 

( a'qua  ham-a-mel'i-dis ) 

Liquor  Hamamelidis,  Br. ;  Solution  of  Hamamelis, 

Witchhazel  water,  Witchhazel  extract ;  Eau  distillee 
de  hamamelis,  Fr.;  Hamamelis wasser,  G. 

*  "  Hamamelis  Bark,  ten  thousand  grammes 
[or  22  pounds  av.] ;  Water,  twenty  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  42  pints] ;  Alcohol,  fifteen 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  51  fluidounces]  ;to 
make  ten  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  pints]. 
Macerate  the  Hamamelis  Bark  in  the  Water 
during  twenty-four  hours,  then  distil  until 
eighty-five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  17 
pints,  15  fluidounces]  of  distillate  are  obtained, 
add  the  Alcohol,  and  mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 
"  Fresh  Hamamelis  Leaves,  50  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  1000  grammes;  Water,  100  /?.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  2000  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  10  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
200  cubic  centimetres.  Macerate  in  a  still  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  distil  one-half."  Br. 

Hamamelis  Water  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
"  Distilled  Extract  of  Witchhazel,"  has  been 
found  on  the  market  with  very  little  alcohol  in 
it,  formaldehyde  being  used  as  a  preservative; 
the  official  test  is  as  follows :  "  If  1  Cc.  of 
Hamamelis  Water  be  added  to  5  Cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  a  little  salicylic  acid  in 
solution,  no  red  color  should  appear  (absence 
of  formaldehyde)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — This  water  was  probably  introduced 
into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia ( Sth  Rev. )  on  account  of  the  large 
demand  for  it  which  has  grown  out  of  the  wide 
advertisements  of  a  certain  proprietary  medi- 
cine, and  the  universally  recognized  need  in 
American  families  for  an  embrocation  which 
appeals  to  the  psychic  influence  of  faith.  As 
the  tannic  acid  of  hamamelis  bark  does  not 
come  over  into  the  distillate  the  water  is  thera- 
peutically a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol. 
(See  Hamamelidis  Cortex.) 

AQUA  HYDROGENII  DIOXIDI. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  HYDROGEN  DIOXIDE 
[Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide] 

(a'qua  hy-dro-ge'ni-i  di-6x'i-di ) 

"A  slightly  acid,  aqueous  solution  of  Hy- 
drogen Dioxide  [H2O2  =  33.76],  which  should 
contain,  when  freshly  prepared,  about  3  percent., 
by  weight,  of  absolute  Hydrogen  Dioxide,  cor- 
responding to  about  10  volumes  of  available 
oxygen.  It  shoidd  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Upon  removing  the  stopper  from  the  bottle 
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lot  more  than  a  slight  pressure  should  be 
ibserved."  U.  S.  "An  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
[rogen  peroxide,  H2O2,  prepared  by  the  interd- 
iction of  water,  barium  peroxide,  and  a  dilute 
nineral  acid,  at  a  temperature  below  50°  F. 
10°  C.)."  Br. 

Liquor  Hydrogenii  Peroxidi,  Br.,  Solution  of  Hy- 
Irogen  I'eroxide  ;  Oxygenized  Water,  Oxygen  Hydrate  ; 
•eroxide  d'hydrogene ;  Solute  officinal  d'eau  oxy- 
;<5nce  au  dixieme,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Wasserstoffhyperoxyd, 
iVasserstoffhyperoxidlosung,  G. ;  Acqua  ossigenata, 
t.;  Agua  oxigenada,  Sp. 

The  extended  use  of  this  preparation,  which 
vas  discovered  by  Thenard  in  1818,  has  earned 
for  it  a  place  in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Phar- 
nacopauas.  It  consists  of  water  in  which,  by 
he  presenting  to  it  of  oxygen  in  a  nascent 
state,  an  additional  atom  of  this  element  has 
uombined  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  the 
dioxide,  (HO) 2,  or  H2O2. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  (see  U.  S.  D., 
18lh  edition,  p.  214)  consisted  in  the  decom- 
position of  barium  dioxide  by  phosphoric  acid, 
barium  phosphate  being  thrown  down  as  a  pre- 
cipitate, hydrogen  dioxide  being  found  dis- 
solved in  the  supernatant  aqueous  liquid;  the 
barium  phosphate  is  filtered  out,  and  any  trace 
of  barium  salt  is  finally  removed  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates 
it  as  insoluble  barium  sulphate;  the  very  fine 
precipitate  which  usually  passes  through  the 
pores  of  filter  paper  is  caught  and  held  on  the 
filter  by  the  starch,  and  the  clear  solution  may 
be  adjusted  to  contain  3  per  cent.,  by  weight, 
of  absolute  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  assay, 
which  follows. 

Assay.—"  Dilute  10  Cc.  of  the  Solution  with 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 
Transfer  16.9  Cc.  of  this  liquid  (containing  1.69 
Cc.  of  the  solution)  to  a  beaker,  add  5  Cc.  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  from  a  burette, 
slowly  add,  with  constant  stirring,  tenth-normal 
potassium  permanganate  V.S.  until  the  liquid 
just  retains  a  faint  pink  tint.  Each  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  V.S.  consumed 
corresponds  to  0.1  percent,  of  absolute  Hy- 
drogen Dioxide,  or  0.329  volumes  of  oxygen. 
If  the  Solution  be  of  full  strength,  30  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  V.S.  will 
be  required."   U.  S. 

_  For  another  method  of  preparing  this  Solu- 
tion, see  U.  S.  D.,  sixteenth  edition,  page  1887. 
According  to  Crismer,  a  pure  solution  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  barium  peroxide  in  a  slight 
excess  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.10),  and  shaking  the  solution  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is  separated 
and  shaken  with  a  little  water,  which  will  take  up 
most  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  which  the  ether  is  again  shaken  with 
the  above  separated  solution  of  barium  per- 
oxide, and  then  with  water  as  before.  These 
operations  are  repeated  five  or  six  times.  It 
is  possible  in  this  way  to  obtain  solutions  con- 
taining- from  0.8  to  0.9  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide, 
which  are.  perfectly  neutral  and  free  from 
foreign  substances.  (Butt.  Soc.  Chim.,  1891,  24.) 


Horlin  (Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1902,  600)  pre- 
pares the  solution  by  adding  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture with  caution,  sodium  dioxide  to  a  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid;  hydrogen  dioxide  and  so- 
dium fluoride  are  produced,  the  solution  is 
treated  with  aluminum  fluoride,  which  results  in 
producing  the  insoluble  double  fluoride  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium,  which  separates  out.  The 
official  Solution  is  strong  enough  for  most 
practical  uses,  for,  although  it  can  readily  be 
made  stronger,  the  difficulties  of  preserving  it 
largely  increase  with  its  increased  strength,  and 
hence  the  Committee  of  Revision  wisely  fixed 
the  standard  at  ten  volumes  of  available  oxygen. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the 
Solution  shall  indicate  a  yield  of  from  nine 
to  eleven  volumes  of  oxygen  when  tested  by 
the  nitrometer  test.    (See  page  180.) 

Properties. — Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
was  prepared  by  Regnault  in  a  nearly  pure 
state.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  a  colorless  liquid 
of  a  fluid  consistence,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.452, 
remaining  liquid  at  zero,  beginning  to  give  out 
oxygen  when  heated  above  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.), 
and  at  a  higher  heat  rapidly  and  sometimes  ex- 
plosively resolved  into  water  and  oxygen.  But 
when  diluted  with  water,  with  which  it  unites 
in  all  proportions,  it  is  not  decomposed  under 
37.7°  C.  (100°  F.).  It  may  be  evaporated  in 
vacuo  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature, 
a  nearly  pure  hydrogen  dioxide  coming  over  at 
about  84°  C.  Wolffenstein  states  that  he  has 
prepared,  after  repeated  fractioning,  hydrogen 
peroxide  (99.1  per  cent.).  (See  Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Ges.,  1894,  3307.  See  also  Schiloff's  process, 
Chem.  News,  1896,  38.)  Crystallized  hydrogen 
dioxide  has  been  made  by  W.  Staedel  by  apply- 
ing a  freezing  mixture  to  a  very  strong  solution 
of  the  dioxide  and  collecting  the  separated 
columnar  crystals ;  it  is  a  very  active  body,  being 
decomposed  with  explosive  violence  on  coming 
in  contact  with  manganese  dioxide  [Ph.  Cen- 
tralh.,  1902, 546) .  The  great  facility  with  which 
it  parts  with  oxygen  renders  it  a  powerful 
oxidizer;  and  the  simple  contact  with  various 
substances,  as  platinum,  gold  and  silver,  causes 
it  to  be  resolved  into  oxygen  and  water.  On 
the  contrary,  certain  other  substances,  even 
though  ordinarily  evincing  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  as  phosphorus,  for  example,  are  un- 
affected by  it,  and  there  are  a  number  of  bodies 
which  have  the  property  not  only  of  being  un- 
affected by  it,  but  of  restraining  its  oxidizing 
influence  on  other  bodies,  while  some  salts,  like 
silver  oxide,  are  actually  reduced  by  it.  Traces 
of  impurities  modify  the  stability  of  hydrogen 
dioxide;  acids  increase,  alkalies  decrease,  its 
stability.  Some  manufacturers  add  a  certain 
proportion  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  to  raise  the  apparent  value  of 
the  product,  as  shown  by  the  permanganate 
assay;  for  a  method  of  detecting  this  fraud 
see  a  paper  by  Gr.  Arth  (D.  C,  1902,  p.  141). 

The  official  Solution  is  described  as  "  a  color- 
less liquid,  without  odor,  slightly  acidulous  to 
the  taste,  and  producing  a  peculiar  sensation 
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and  soapy  froth  in  the  mouth;  liable  to  de- 
teriorate upon  keeping  or  protracted  agitation. 
If  the  stopper  in  the  bottle  be  replaced  by  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  deterioration  is  retarded. 
When  exposed  to  the  ah-  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, or  when  heated  on  a  water-bath  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.), 
the  solution  loses  chiefly  water.  When  rapidly 
heated,  it  frequently  decomposes  suddenly.  On 
adding  to  10  Cc.  of  water,  in  a  test-tube,  1  drop 
of  potassium  chromate  T.S.,  then  10  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring  a  few  Cc. 
of  ether  on  top,  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, 
even  when  considerably  diluted,  will  cause  a 
blue  color  to  appear  at  the  zone  of  contact  of 
the  two  liquids.  After  shaking,  the  ether-layer 
will  separate  with  a  blue  color.  If  to  25  Cc.  of 
the  Solution,  5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  be  added,  and  the  mixture  be 
evaporated  to  about  10  Cc,  and  3  drops  of 
phenol phthalein  T.S.  added,  not  less  than  2.5 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  should 
be  required  to  discharge  the  red  color  of  the 
solution  after  continued  boiling  (limit  of  free 
acids).  If  20  Cc.  of  the  Solution  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  and  the  drying 
completed  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  not  more  than 
0.03  Gm.  of  solid  residue  should  remain  (limit 
of  total  solids).  If  to  1  Cc.  of  the  Solution, 
1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  be  added,  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  the 
residue  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17).  If  to  1  Cc.  of  the  Solution,  1  Cc.  of 
ammOnia  water  be  added  and  the  mixture  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  the 
residue,  when  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
water  containing  1  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
On  evaporating  to  dryness,  upon  a  water-bath, 
50  Cc.  of  the  Solution,  previously  rendered  alka- 
line by  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  transferring  the 
dry  residue  to  a  watch-glass,  moistening  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  setting  the  glass  in  a  mod- 
erately warm  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  after  being  washed,  should 
exhibit  no  sign  of  corrosion  (absence  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid).  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  10  Cc.  of  the  Solution 
should  produce  no  turbidity  or  precipitate  (ab- 
sence of  barium)."  U.  S.  "On  adding  a  few 
drops  to  8  or  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
containing  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium 
chromate,  10  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2  or  3  cubic  centimetres  of  ether,  a  blue 
layer  will  appear  between  the  ethereal  and 
aqueous  liquids,  and,  after  agitation,  the  ether 
will  also  become  blue.  1  volume,  treated  in  a 
brine-charged  nitrometer  with  10  or  12  times 
its  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  sulphuric 
acid.  2  volumes  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  and  7  volumes  of 
water,  should  afford,  at  normal  temperature  and 
pressure,  not  less  than  18  and  not  more  than 


22  volumes  of  oxygen,  indicating  a  yield  of  9  to 
11  volumes  from  the  Solution  of  Hydrogen 
Peroxide.    It  should  give  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  barium.    Evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  not  more  than  0.5  per 
cent,    of  solid    residue  should    remain."  Br.  I 
Charles  Rice   suggests   improvements  in  the! 
method  of  assay  which  are  practical  (see  Am.W 
Drug.,  1892,  30).   F.  X.  Moerk  has  proposed  a| 
rapid  and  effective  method  of  assaying  this  so-| 
lution  (see  A.  J.  P.,  1893,  65);  J.  F.  Brownl 
confirmed  the  value  of  Moerk's  method  (P.  J.,M 
1896,  271).      Solution    of   hydrogen  dioxideW 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  toot 
tightly  stoppered.    (A  plug  of  absorbent  cotton! 
is  often  used.)    Neglect  of  these  precautions, I 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  will  be  likely  to  I 
result  in  an  explosion  and  fracture  of  the  bottle  I 
containing  it,  due  to  a  brisk  evolution  of  oxygen  I 
in  a  confined  space,  on  account  of  the  increased  I 
temperature. 

Uses. — Many  years  ago  B.  W.  Richardson  I 
of  London,  pointed  out  that  hydrogen  dioxide  I 
is  a  powerful  physiological  agent,  which,  when! 
brought  in  contact  with  most  animal  tissues,  orl 
with  sugar  or  starch,  acts  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  | 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  of  value  fori 
affecting  the  general  system,  as  it  was  found  j 
in  the  experiments  of  H.  C.  Wood  to  coagulate  I 
blood  so  rapidly  when  put  into  the  blood-vessel  I 
that  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  it  to  find  ] 
entrance  iuto  the  blood,  and  the  former  allega- 1 
tions  of  its  possessing  specific  power  in  infec-  > 
tive  fevers  have  been  completely  disproven.  It  j 
is  useful  only  as  a  local  remedy. 

When  hydrogen  dioxide  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane  or  ulcerated  sur- 
faces, albuminous  coagulation  is  immediate, 1 
with  the  formation  of  a  white  coating  and  a 
rapid  evolution  of  gas.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic. The  conclusions  of  Pane  (L.  M.  E., 
Jan.  1891)  were  that —  1.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
in  a  solution  of  1  to  100  has  an  energetic  disin- 
fecting power.  2.  The  solution  1  to  1000  is  a 
weak  antiseptic,  and  inferior  to  the  correspond-  i 
ing  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  solu- 
tion of  H2O2,  in  nutritive  substances  (1  to  352), 
not  only  impedes  the  development  but  after 
some  days  kills  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  of 
charbon.  According  to  Sternberg,  however,  the 
bactericidal  power  of  H2O2  has  been  greatly 
overestimated.  He  asserts  that  the  results  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  commercial  solutions  are  due 
more  to  the  sulphuric  acid  that  they  contain 
than  to  the  dioxide.  Gifford  (N.  T.  M. 
R.,  1888)  found  that  a  neutral  solution  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  by  volume  of  H2O2  killed 
the  anthrax  spores  in  5  minutes  and  pus  cocci 
in  one  minute.  The  same  solution  diluted  with 
4  parts  of  water  did  not  kill  pus  cocci  after 
thirty  minutes  exposure.  The  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter  so  rapidly  reduces 
the  peroxide  that  its  disinfectant  power  is  much 
lessened. 

On  account  of  its  oxidizing  properties,  it  is 
a  powerful  deodorant,  rapidly  destroying  hydro- 
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en  sulphide  and  similar  gases.  When  hydro- 
en  dioxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  pus, 
ipid  change  occurs,  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
as,  and  Pane  found  under  the  microscope  that 
3  soon  as  charged  with  gas  the  corpuscles  be- 
ome  granular,  lose  their  form,  and  break  up 
1I0  detritus.  Marshall,  however,  believes  that 
he  evolved  gas  is  carbon  dioxide. 

Its  liquid  form  makes  it  especially  adapted 
or  infected  wounds,  putrid  cavities  and  ab- 
cesses,  which  it  will  thoroughly  cleanse.  It 
annot,  however,  take  the  place  of  such  anti- 
eptics  as  mercuric  chloride,  because  its  in- 
uence  is  so  immediate  and  so  fugacious,  As  a 
ireventive  antiseptic  it  is  of  little  value.  For 
.isini'eeting  the  hands  and  instruments  of  the 
urgeoii  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  im- 
mediate and  powerful  action,  and  of  not  stain- 
ng  the  hands  or  clothing.  By  some  surgeons 
t  is  said  not  to  affect  the  instruments. 

As  a  local  application  in  specific  inflammations 
•f  the  mucous  membrane  hydrogen  dioxide  is  of 
;reatest  value.  In  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
he  official  solution  may  be  applied  by  mop  to 
he  pharynx,  often  with  extraordinarily  good 
csults.  Diluted  one-half,  it  may  be  injected 
nto  the  nasal  cavities  when  they  are  affected, 
njection  of  a  solution  of  from  20  per  cent,  to 
nil  strength  has  received  commendation  in  the 
reatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre.  The 
itlicial  solution  may  be  used  as  a  local  styptic, 
t  is  not  probable  that  hydrogen  dioxide  can 
trodnee  general  poisoning,  but  when  employed 
oo  freely  upon  large  internal  sensitive  surfaces 
t  appears  to  be  capable  of  causing  death  by  the 
hock  produced  through  the  intense  local  irrita- 
ion.  Thus,  Pane  has  shown  that  rabbits  may 
>e  killed  by  injecting  a  strong  solution  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Laach  (L.  L.,  Oct.  18S6),  six  injections  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  each  containing  0.8  cubic  centi- 
meter of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen 
lioxide,  were  administered,  but  at  the  seventh 
the  patient  complained  of  faintness,  the  pulse 
tailed,  respiration  became  oppressed,  and  death 
incurred  in  ten  minutes.  As  a  local  applica- 
tion to  mucous  membranes,  the  official  solution 
should  be  used ;  the  stronger  solutions  are  some- 
times too  irritating. 

Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  has  come  to  be 
a  common  commercial  preparation  in  10  or  15 
per  cent,  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  used  for  the 
1'urpose  of  cleaning  and  bleaching  old  and 
stained  engravings  and  oil  paintings.  The 
•lioxide  has  also  been  used  as-  an  auricome  for 
bleaching  dark  colored  hair.  It  is  employed, 
moreover,  in  increasing  degree  in  the  textile 
industries  for  bleaching.  Lunge  has  proposed 
its  use  in  the  ready  valuation  of  chlorinated 
lime  or  bleaching  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
by  it  with  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  oxygen 
from  both  substances  in  equal  amount. 

Dose,  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  one 
Iluidvaclmr(3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mangani  Dioxidum  Pnrcipitatum, 
V.  S. 


AQUA  LAUROCERASI.  Br. 

CHERRY-LAUREL  WATER 

(a'qua  lau'ro-?er'a-si) 

Eau  distillOe  du  Laurier-cerise,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kirschlor- 
beerwasser,  G.;  Agua  destilada  de  laurel-cerezo,  tip. 

"  Fresh  Cherry-Laurel  Leaves,  1  pound  (Im- 
perial) or  320  grammes;  Water,  2\  pints  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Place  the 
crushed  Cherry-Lam-el  Leaves  with  the  water 
in  a  retort;  distil  one  pint  (or  four  hundred 
cubic  centimetres)  of  liquid;  shake  the  product; 
filter,  if  necessary;  adjust  the  strength  of  the 
finished  product  either  by  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  by  diluting  the  distillate  with  Distilled 
Water,  so  that,  when  tested  as  described  under 
'  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum,'  it  shall  con- 
tain one-tenth  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
HCN."  Br. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  uncer- 
tain, dangerous,  and  troublesome  preparation 
should  retain  its  place  in  European  pharma- 
copoeias, inasmuch  as  it  could  easily  be  replaced 
by  a  flavored  water  containing  a  definite  amount 
of  a  soluble  cyanide. 

As  the  cherry-laurel  is  little  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  the  water  is  not  official;  but 
from  several  experiments  by  William  Procter 
there  is  little  or  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  prepa- 
ration identical  in  its  effects  might  be  made 
from  the  leaves  of  our  common  wild  cherry, 
Prunus  serotina.  The  imported  cherry-laurel 
water,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  generally  im- 
paired by  age,  and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

A.  Ripping  of  Rotterdam,  proposes  to  make 
an  artificial  cherry-laurel  water  by  adding  6 
grammes  of  oil  of  cherry-laurel  and  4.5  grammes 
of  potassium  cyanide  to  a  half-litre  of  water, 
and  distilling  the  mixture  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  passed 
through  it  at  the  same  time.  The  distillate  is 
afterwards  diluted  with  distilled  water  so  as  to 
contain  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
(A.  Pharm.,  1876,  pp.  526-531.') 

Cherry-laurel  leaves  contain  65  per  cent,  of 
water,  sufficient  to  provoke  the  inactions  which 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  volatile  oil  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Water  is  very  prone  to 
hasten  the  conversion  of  the  volatile  oil  into 
benzoic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  C.  Umney  (P.  J.,  x.  467)  and  by  Moore 
(ibid.,  604)  that  the  water  distilled  without 
previous  maceration  is  somewhat  stronger  in 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  decidedly  stronger  in  oil 
(Umney)  than  the  official  product.  The  strength 
of  official  cherry-laurel  water  is  so  uncertain  as 
to  render  it  ineligible.  It  ought  to  be  a  powerful 
preparation,  about  one-twentieth  the  strength 
of  the  official  hydrocyanic  acid  (Br.  Ph.),  and 
yet  in  commerce' it  varies  as  53  to  100  (Umney). 
The  difference  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
preparation,  the  mode  of  preparing,  and  the 
time  of  year  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered. 
Gkirot  {Ann.  Ther.,  1843,  45)  lias  found  that  the 
leaves  yield  only  half  as  much  in  July  as  in 
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April.  C.  Umney  obtained  1.26  grains  of  acid 
in  1000  grains  in  March,  in  July  1.08  grains, 
and  in  November  0.64  grains.  (P.  J.,  x.  468.) 
Moore,  in  au  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
obtained  the  largest  product  in  July  of  one 
year  and  in  October  of  the  next.  Leger  {Ibid., 
June,  1873)  has  found  the  maximum  percentage 
in  July,  and  also  that  different  leaves  taken 
from  the  same  bush  on  the  same  day  vary 
enormously,  young  leaves  being  much  richer 
than  the  old  ones.  The  proportion  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  the  water  diminishes  with  time. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  Deschamps  that  if 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  pint  of 
the  preparation  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  at 
least  a  year.  It  is  best  preserved  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  air  and  light.  Lepage  found  that, 
preserved  in  full  and  perfectly  air  tight  bottles, 
both  this  and  bitter  almond  water  remained  un- 
changed at  the  end  of  a  year;  while  if  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  lost  all  their  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  essential  oil  in  two  or  three  months. 
{J.  P.  C,  xvi.  346.)  In  view  of  the  uncertain 
strength  of  the  water  as  obtained  from  the 
leaves,  it  was  proposed  in  France,  in  reference 
to  the  Codex  then  in  preparation,  to  fix  upon  a 
definite  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and 
the  percentage  generally  adopted  was  from  0.04 
to  0.05.  For  Deniges's  method  of  assaying  the 
water,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  556. 

Uses. — Cherry-laurel  water  is  employed  in 
Europe  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  identical  in  its 
properties  with  a  diluted  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  but  it  is  of  uncertain  strength, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the 
more,  definite  preparation  of  the  acid  now  in 
use.  Its  fraudulent  use  in  Paris  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  cordial,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine 
cherry  cordial,  made  by  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation, and  like  it  called  "  kirsch,"  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  reprobation.  (./.  P.  C, 
4e  ser.,  i.  33,  1865.) 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fiuidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 

AQUA  MENTH/E  PIPERITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER 

(a'qua  mSn'tha  pip-e-ri'tre) 

Enu  distillce  de  Menthe  poivree,  Fr.  Cod.;  Aqufi 
Mentha;  1'lperitoe.  P.  G. ;  Pfefferminzwasser,  G.  ; 
Acqua  distillata  dl  nienta  piperita.  It. ;  Agua  destil- 
ada  de  inenta  piperita,  Sp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Peppermint,  two  cubic  centimeters 
[or  32  minims]  ;  Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes 
[or  231  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachins]. 
Triturate  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  with  the 
Purified  Talc,  add  the  Distilled  Water  grad- 
ually with  continued  trituration,  filter,  and  pass 
the  filtrate  through  the  filter  repeatedly  until 
the  Peppermint  Water  is  perfectly  clear." 
U.  S. 


"Oil  of  Peppermint,  77  minims  (Imperial 
measure)  or  10  cubic  centimetres;  Water,  1£ 
gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or  15  litres.  Distil  two- 
thirds."  Br.   Used  as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  MENTH/E  VIRIDIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPEARMINT  WATER 

(a'qua  men'thae  vir'i-dis) 

Eau  de  Menthe  verte,  Fr. ;  Romisch-Minzwasser,  O.; 
Agua  de  yerba  buena,  Sp. 

*  "  Oil  of  Spearmint,  two  cubic  centimeters 
[or  32  minims] ;  Purified  Talc,  fifteen  grammes 
[or  231  grains];  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  flui drachms]. 
Triturate  the  Oil  of  Spearmint  with  the  Puri- 
fied Talc,  add  the  Distilled  Water  gradually 
with  continued  trituration,  filter,  and  pass  the 
filtrate  through  the  filter  repeatedly  until  the 
Speannint   Water   is  perfectly  clear."  U.  S. 

"  Oil  of  Spearmint,  77  minims  ( Imperial 
measure)  or  10  cubic  centimetres;  Water,  1J 
gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or  15  litres.  Distil  two- 
thirds."  Br. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
distilling  the  mint  waters  from  their  respective 
volatile  oils,  as  directed  in  the  British  processes. 
If  the  fresh  plants  were  available,  a  good 
source  for  a  distilled  water  could  be  provided; 
but  if  a  volatile  oil  must  be  used  with  its  uncer- 
tainty of  freshness  always  present,  the  quicker 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  is  greatly  preferable. 

The  two  mint  waters  are  among  the  most 
grateful  and  most  employed  of  this  class  of 
preparations.  Together  with  cinnamon  water, 
they  are  used  in  this  country,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  as  the  vehicle  of  medi- 
cines given  in  the  form  of  mixture.  They 
serve  not  only  to  conceal  or  qualify  the  taste 
of  other  medicines,  but  also  to  counteract  their 
nauseating  properties.  Peppermint  water  is 
generally  thought  to  have  a  more  agreeable 
flavor  than  that  of  spearmint,  but  some  prefer 
the  latter.  Their  effects  are  the  same.  Used 
as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  PIMENTVE.  Br. 

PIMENTO  WATER 

( a'qua  pl-men'tae ) 

Eau  de  piment  de  la  Jamaique,  Fr. ;  Nelkenpfeffer- 

wasser,  G. 

"Pimento,  bruised,  S  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
250  grammes;  Water,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  10  litres.    Distil  one-half."  Br. 

Pimento  water  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water, 
used  as  a  vehicle. 

AQUA  ROS^E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ROSE  WATER 

(a'qua  ro'sae) 

Eau  distillee  de  Rose,  Fr.  Cod.;  Aqua  Ross?.  P.  G.; 
Rosenwasser,  G.;  Acqua  distillata  di  Rose.  It. ;  Agua 
destllada  de  rosas,  Sp. 
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• "  Stronger  Rose  Water,  Distilled  Water, 
;ach,  one  volume  [or  1  pint].  Mix  them  im- 
nediately  before  use."  U.  b'.  "  The  rose  water 
)f  commerce,1  prepared  by  distillation  from  the 
lowers  of  Kosa  damascena,  Linn.,  diluted,  im- 
nediately  before  use,  with  twice  its  volume  of 
Distilled  Water."  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1898  aban- 
loned  the  former  process  of  distilling  the 
ieaves  and  followed  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Lr.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  diluting  the  so-called 
triple  rose  water  of  commerce  with  distilled 
water.  This,  however,  does  not  make  rose  water 
identical  in  strength  in  these  authorities,  the 
U.  S.  preparation  being  about  17  per  cent,  the 
Wronger. 

All  hough  domestic  rose  water  of  fair  quality 
may  be  made  by  distilling  fresh  rose  petals,  it 
does  not  possess  the  strength  or  delicacy  of  the 
by-product  obtained  from  abroad,  as  officially 
described  under  Aqua  Rosce  Fortior;  hence  the 
above  process  of  diluting  this  stronger  rose 
water.  The  process  of  distilling  the  fresh 
petals  of  the  hundred-leaved  rose  is  sometimes 
practised.  These  are  usually  preferred  in  the 
recent  state ;  but  it  is  said  that,  when  preserved 
by  being  incorporated  with  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  common  salt,  they  retain  their  odor, 
and  afford  a  water  equally  fragrant  with  that 
prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers.  Indeed, 
|Haselden  prefers  the  salted  roses,  believing  that 
jthe  water  prepared  from  them  is  less  mucilagi- 
nous, less  apt  to  become  sour,  and  keeps  its 
odor  better  than  that  prepared  from  the  fresh 
Sowers.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  employ  the  whole  flower,  including  the  calyx; 
hut  I  he  product  is  less  fragrant  than  when  the 
petals  only  are  used,  as  officially  directed.  A. 
Monthus  states  that  the  petals  of  the  hundred- 
leaved  rose  are  more  odorous  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and,  contrary 
to  what  is  said  in  the  text,  thinks  that  the  calyx 
should  not  be  rejected  in  preparing  the  distilled 
water.  He  maintains  that  so  far  from  injuring 
the  product  it  in  fact  contributes  to  its  preser- 
vation, and  that  the  water  obtained  from  the 
whole  flower  is  less  liable  to  that  mucosity  which 
is  the  commencement  of  decomposition.  This 
effect  he  ascribes  to  the  astringent  matter  of 
the  calyx,  coagulating  the  mucilaginous  matter 
"f  the  petals,  and  preventing  it  from  passing 
over  in  the  distillation.  (/.  P.  C,  1863,  p.  497.) 
Hose  water  is  sometimes  made  by  distilling  to- 
gether  water  and  the  oil  of  rose.  This  is  best 
performed  by  dropping  10  drops  of  oil  of  rose 
on  a  sponge  and  adjusting  it  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  still  in  the  body  of  which  a  gallon  of 
water  is  placed;  the  steam  from  the  boiling 
water  will  carry  over  portions  of  the  oil.  and 
the  distillate  will  thus  be  impregnated.  Alpers 
(Am.  Drug.,  1896,  384)  prepares  rose  water  by 
dropping  10  drops  of  oil  of  rose  into  a  liter  of 
hot   distilled    water,    agitating   and  filtering. 


'"The  rose  water  of  commerce  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  essential  oil  of  the  rose  flowers."  Br. 


Rauschenberger  improves  the  flavor  by  adding 
a  trace  of  oil  of  cloves;  2.5  Gm.  of  oil  of  rose, 
0.25  Gm.  of  oil  of  cloves  are  added  to  sufficient 
alcohol  to  make  100  Cc. ;  then  10  Cc.  of  this 
solution  is  added  to  1000  Cc.  of  boiling  water 
and  the  liquid  cooled  and  filtered. 

Rose  water  when  properly  prepared,  has  the 
perfume  of  the  rose  in  great  perfection.  It  is 
most  successfully  made  on  a  large  scale.  Like 
the  other  distilled  waters,  it  is  liable  to  spoil 
when  kept;  and  the  alcohol  which  is  sometimes 
added  to  preserve  it  is  incompatible  with  some 
of  the  purposes  to  which  the  water  is  applied, 
and  is  even  said  to  render  it  sour  through  ace- 
tous fermentation.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
avoid  this  addition,  and  to  substitute  a  second 
distillation.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  stop- 
pered with  a  plug  of  absorbent  cotton.  This 
distilled  water  is  chiefly  employed,  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  odor,  in  collyria  and  other 
lotions.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  irritating 
properties,  unless  it  contain  alcohol. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Ferri  Composite,  U.  Br. 

AQUA  ROS/E  FORTIOR.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

STRONGER  ROSE  WATER  [Triple  Rose  Water] 

(a'qua.  l'O'siS  for'ti-or) 

Rose  Water  of  Commerce,1  Br,,  Aqua  Rosa?,  U.  8. 
188U  ;    Stiirkeres  Rosenwasser,  G. 

"  Water  saturated  with  the  volatile  oil  of 
rose  petals,  obtained  by  distillation.  Stronger 
Rose  Water  should  be  kept  in  bottles  loosely 
stoppered  with  a  pledget  of  purified  cotton, 
and  in  a  dark  place."  U.  S. 

This  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rose  water.    (See  article  next  above.) 

"  Stronger  Rose  Water  should  be  colorless 
and  clear,  not  mucilaginous,  and  should  have 
the  odor  of  roses,  free  from  empyreuma.  It 
should  give  no  reaction  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide T.S.  or  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  metallic  impurities) ."  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Rosa?,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Confectio 
Rosae,  U.  S.;  Uxtguentum  Aquoe  Rosa?,  U.  S.,  Br. 

AQUA  SAMBUCI.  Br. 

ELDER-FLOWER  WATER 

(a'qua  ssim-bfi'cT) 

Eau  distillee  de  sureau,  Fr. ;  Fliederblumen  (Holun- 
derbliitheu )  Wasser,  O. 

"  Fresh  Elder  Flowers,  10  pounds  (Imperial) 
or  5000  grammes  (or  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  the  flowers  preserved,  while  fresh,  with  com- 
mon salt)  ;  Water,  5  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
25  litres.    Distil  one-fifth."  Br. 

Elder  flowers  yield  very  little  oil  upon  distil- 
lation; and.  if  the  water  be  needed,  it  may  be 
best  prepared  from  the  flowers.  Haselden  pre- 
fers the  salted  flowers  to  the  fresh,  for  the 
reason  stated  under  rose  water.  The  prepara- 
tion is  little  used  in  this  country. 
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AQU/E.  U.  S. 

WATERS  [Medicated  Waters] 

( a'qu« ) 

Aquae  stillatitiiE  ;  Distilled  Waters :  Eaux  Medici- 
nales,  Fr.  Cod.;  Eaux  distillees,  Hydrolats,  Fr. ; 
Aquse  Destillata?,  P.  G. ;  Destillirte  Wasser,  G. ;  Ac- 
que  distillate,  It. 

"  The  Medicated  Waters,  when  prepared  from 
volatile  oils,  are  intended  to  be,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, saturated  solutions,  which  must  be  clear, 
and  free  from  solid  impurities.  In  the  pro- 
cesses which  follow,  the  solution  of  the  volatile 
oils  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  purified  talc; 
but  the  solution  may,  if  preferred,  be  aided 
by  replacing  the  purified  talc  by  pulped  or 
shredded  filter  paper;  waters  may  also  be  made 
by  the  addition  of  volatile  oils  to  hot  water 
and  separation  of  the  excess  of  the  former,  or 
by  the  distillation  of  the  drug  or  volatile  oil  with 
water,  if  by  either  of  these  methods  the  finished 
product  corresponds  in  all  respects  with  official 
requirements."  U.  S. 

Under  this  head  are  included,  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  all  preparations  consisting  of 
water  holding  volatile  or  gaseous  substances  in 
solution,  many  of  which  were  formerly  obtained 
by  distillation,  and  some  of  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  They  include  the  preparations 
formerly  specially  designated  as  "  Distilled 
Waters,"  having  been  made  by  distilling  water 
from  plants  or  parts  of  plants  containing  vola- 
tile oil. 

The  Distilled  Waters,  as  thus  defined,  hold 
a  much  more  prominent  position  in  the  phar- 
macy of  Europe,  particularly  of  continental 
Europe,  than  in  that  of  the  United  States;  and 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion has  been  bestowed  there  upon  the  various 
conditions  calculated  to  furnish  the  best  pro- 
ducts by  the  most  convenient  method.  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  give 
it  a  distinct  consideration  in  a  work  like  the 
present. 

Many  vegetable  substances  impart  their  pe- 
culiar flavor  to  water  distilled  from  them,  and 
more  or  less  of  their  medicinal  properties.  The 
Distilled  Waters  chiefly  used  are  those  prepared 
from  aromatic  plants,  the  volatile  oils  of  which 
rise  with  the  aqueous  vapor  and  are  condensed 
with  it  in  the  receiver.  But  as  water  is  capable  of 
holding  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  in  solu- 
tion, these  preparations  are  generally  feeble, 
and  are  employed  chiefly  as  pleasant  vehicles 
or  corrigents  of  other  medicines. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Distilled  Waters, 
dried  plants  are  sometimes  used,  because  fresh 
plants  are  not  to  be  had  at  all  seasons;  but  the 
latter,  at  least  in  the  instance  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  should  be  preferred  if  attainable. 
Flowers  which  lose  their  odor  by  desiccation 
may  be  preserved  by  incorporating  them  inti- 
mately with  one-third  of  their  weight  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  in  this  state  afford  Distilled 
Waters  of  delicate  flavor.  Some  pharmacists 
prefer  to  employ  the  salted  flowers  in  certain 


instances,  believing  that  the  waters  distilled 
from  them  keep  better  than  when  prepared 
from  the  fresh  flowers.  C.  R.  Tichborne  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preserving  flowers  which  I 
is  said  to  answer  even  better  than  the  use  of  I 
salt.  It  consists  simply  in  immersing  the  fresh  1 
flowers  in  glycerin,  which  preserves  them  with  all  I 
their  aromatic  properties  wholly  unimpaired.  1 
The  flowers,  as  of  the  elder,  rose,  and  orange,  I 
should  be  gathered  after  full  expansion,  and  I 
packed  firmly  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  I 
but  without  crushing  them.  The  glycerin  is  then  I 
to  be  poured  on  until  it  covers  them,  and  the  1 
vessel  closed.  Tichborne  has  kept  flowers  in  I 
this  way  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  I 
time  procured  from  them  Distilled  Waters,  of  I 
which  the  perfume  has  equalled  that  of  the  I 
waters  prepared  from  recent  flowers.  It  is  not  1 
necessary  that  the  glycerin  should  be  perfectly  I 
pure,  but  it  should  be  without  odor.  (P.  J.,  2d  J 
ser.,  vii.  135.) 

The  idea  at  one  time  prevailed,  to  a  con-| 
siderable  extent,  that  Waters  kept  better  if  dis- 1 
tilled  from  dried  herbs  than  from  fresh,  and  I 
the  opinion  was  true  in  regard  to  those  prepared  I 
with  the  defective  alembics  of  former  times  and  I 
by  a  naked  fire ;  but  experiment  has  sufficiently  1 
established  the  fact  that,  with  a  suitable  appa- 1 
ratus,  and  a  regular  heat,  the  fresh  herbs  yield 
products  which  not  only  have  a  more  agree- 1 
able  odor  of  the  plant,  but  keep  quite  as  well  as  1 
those  from  dried  herbs. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  certain  practical! 
rules  in  conducting  the  process  of  distillation,  ll 
When  the  substance  employed  is  dry,  hard,  andl 
fibrous,  it  should  be  mechanically  divided,  andl 
macerated  in  water  for  a  short  time  previous! 
to  the  operation.    The  quantity  of  materials  f 
should  not  bear  too  large  a  proportion  to  the! 
capacity  of  the  alembic,  as  the  water  might  J 
otherwise  boil  over  into  the  receiver.    The  water  j 
should  be  brought  quickly  to  the  state  of  ebulli- ! 
tion,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  the  end 
of  the  process.    Care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
sufficient  water  undistilled  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  solid  matter,  lest  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  ves-j 
sel,  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  yield 
empyreumatic   products.     Besides,   when  the 
operation  is  urged  too  vigorously,  or  carried  too 
far,  a  slimy  matter  is  apt  to  form,  which  I 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  still  above  the  water,] 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  igneous  decomposition.! 
To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  the  heat  may  J 
be  applied  by  means  of  an  oil  bath,  regulated] 
by  a  thermometer,  or  of  a  bath  of  solution  of  I 
calcium  chloride,  by  which  any  temperature  may! 
be  obtained  betw'een  100°   C.    (212°F.)  and 
132.2°  C.  (270°  F.),  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution ;  or,  when  the  process  is  con- 1 
ducted  upon  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  steam  J 
introduced  under  pressure  into  a  space  around] 
the   still    termed    a    "  jacketed    body."     To  | 
prevent  the  disagreeable  effects  of  charring,  1 
and   the   excessive   empyreumatic   odor   f re- 1 
quently  noticed  in  Distilled  Waters,  caused  by  ! 
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he  solid  contents  of  the  still  coming  into  direct 
iontact  with  the  heated  bottom,  Remington  de- 
/ised  an  expedient  which  prevents  the  herb  from 
ouching  the  bottom  and  yet  permits  the  water 
ind  steam  to  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of 
t.  (See  Pharmaceutical  Still,  under  Extracta.) 

A  hemispherical  No.  12  cop- 
per sieve  with  a  handle  and 
loosely  fitting  lid  is  filled  with 
the  herb  and  placed  in  the 
water  in  the  still.  If  the  bot- 
tom of  the  still  be  flat  or 
nearly  so,  the  rounded  bot- 
tom of  the  cage  must  have  a 
very  slight  point  of  con- 
;act,  and  thus  charring  will  be  prevented. 
k.  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat  by  steam 
is  by  means  of  a  coil  of  metal  tubing  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  still,  having  one  end  con- 
nected with  a  boiler,  and  the  other  passing  out 
beneath  or  at  the  side,  and  furnished  with  a 
team-cock,  by  which  the  pressure  may  be  in- 
reased  or  the  condensed  water  drawn  off  at 
will.  If  any  volatile  oil  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Distilled  Water,  it  may  be  separated.1 
From  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  Paris 
in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  heat, 
it  was  concluded  that  as  regards  the  great 
majority  of  aromatics  the  direct  application  of 
•team  was  preferable,  because  the  Distilled 
Waters  prepared  by  means  of  it  have  a  fresh- 
less  of  aroma  that  is  wanting  in  the  others, 
are  always  free  from  the  odor  of  the  still,  are 
much  more  limpid,  are  less  apt  to  deposit 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  keep  better;  but  that 
inceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  afforded  by 
bitter  almonds,  cherry-laurel  leaves,  mustard, 
and  horse-radish,  in  all  of  which  the  oil  does  not 


1  This  direction  is  generally  given  ;  but,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  Haselden  recommends  the  excess  of  oil  to 
be  well  shaken  with  the  water,  and  the  whole  to  be 
transferred  to  the  stock  vessel,  where  it  may  be 
allowed  to  rest,  and  the  oil  to  separate.  He  thinks 
the  water  keeps  better  when  thus  treated,  and  the 
full  strength  is  always  insured.  The  stock  vessel  he 
prefers  made  of  stoneware,  and  furnished  with  a 
lap  placed  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  whereby  the 
water  may  be  drawn  off  clear  when  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  shop  bottles,  the  oil  rising  to  the  top,  or 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  sp.  gr.  (P.  J.,, 
xvi.  14,  15.) 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  know  the  proportion 
which  the  aromatic  submitted  to  distillation  ought 
to  bear  to  the  amount  of  Distilled  Water  obtained. 
The  following  statement  upon  this  point,  based  upon 
experiments,  is  contained  in  the  J.  P.  C.  (Mai,  1801, 
p.  367.)  Fresh  aromatic  plants  requiring  one  part 
of  the  plant  for  one  of  product :  wormwood,  black 
cherry,  scurvy-grass,  hyssop,  cherry-laurel,  lavender, 
balm,  mint,  peach  leaves,  roses,  and  sage  : — fresh  and 
dry  aromatic  plants  requiring  one  part  of  the  plant  for 
two  of  product  :  bitter  almonds,  orange  flowers,  mel- 
ilot,  horse-radish,  elder,  and  tansy  ; — dry  and  very 
aromatic  plants  requiring  one  part  of  the  plant  for 
four  of  product  :  angelica,  green  anise,  juniper  ber- 
ries chamomile,  canella.  cascarilla.  fennel,  sassafras, 
linden  flowers  and  valerian.  Haselden  prefers  the 
process  of  distillation  from  the  aromatic  itself  in 
the  instances  of  dill,  caraway  fennel,  cinnamon,  and 
pimento,  which  are  not  apt  to  afford  to  the  dis- 
tilled water  such  matter  as  may  cause  it  to  become 
sour:  but  he  prefers  trituration  for  peppermint, 
spearmint,  and  pennyroyal  waters.  Haselden  advises, 
however,  that  these  waters  should  not  be  filtered, 
but  that  they  should  be  prepared  in  quantity,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  wanted.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  14, 
15.) 


pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  formed  upon  con- 
tact with  water;  by  woods,  barks,  and  roots, 
the  tissue  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  pene- 
trated by  steam;  and  by  roses.  (J.  P.  C,  Mai, 
1861,  p.  364.)  Later  experiments  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  these  substances  are 
most  advantageously  treated  by  distillation  with 
steam,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

But,  however  carefully  the  process  may  be 
conducted,  the  Distilled  Waters  prepared  from 
plants  always  have  at  first  an  unpleasant  smoky 
odor.  They  may  be  freed  from  this  by  ex- 
posure for  a  short  time  to  the  air  before  being 
enclosed  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  which  they 
should  be  preserved.  When  long  kept,  a  viscid 
ropy  matter  is  apt  to  form  in  them,  and  they 
become  sour.  This  result  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  principles,  which  rise  with  the  oil  in  dis- 
tillation and  promote  its  decomposition.  To 
prevent  this  decomposition,  rectified  spirit  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  water  employed  in  its 
distillation.  But  this  addition  is  inadequate, 
and  is  in  fact  injurious,  as  the  alcohol  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air  undergoes  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. A  better  plan  is  to  redistil  the 
Waters.  When  thus  purified,  it  is  said  that 
they  may  be  kept  for  several  years  unchanged. 

Robiquet  considered  the  mueosity  which 
forms  in  Distilled  Waters  to  be  the  result  of  a 
vegetative  process,  for  which  the  presence  of 
air  is  essential.  He  stated  that  so  long  as 
the  water  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  essential 
oil  it  undergoes  no  change,  but  that  the  oil  is 
gradually  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  disappears,  the  water  begins  to  be 
decomposed.  He  stated  that  camphor  exercises 
the  same  preservative  influence  over  the  Dis- 
tilled Waters  by  resisting  the  vegetation,  and 
that  those  in  which  the  odor  of  camphor  is 
developed  keep  better  on  that  account.  Finally, 
he  observed  that  the  more  Distilled  Water 
is  charged  with  volatile  oil,  the  more  abundant 
is  the  mueosity  when  it  has  begun  to  form. 
Robiquet  united  with  Henry  and  Guibourt,  and 
with  Virey,  in  recommending  that  all  these 
waters,  when  intended  to  be  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  should  be  introduced,  immedi- 
ately after  distillation,  into  bottles  of  a  size 
proportionate  to  the  probable  consumption  of 
the  water  when  brought  into  use,  and  that  the 
bottles  should  be  quite  filled,  and  then  sealed 
or  otherwise  well  stoppered,  so  as  entirely  to 
exclude  the  air.  It  is  best  that  they  should 
be  small,  and  be  closed  with  well-fitting  glass 
stoppers.  Thus  treated,  the  Waters  may  be 
preserved  without  change  for  many  years.  (J. 
P.  C,  xxi.  402.)  This  view  is  opposed  to  the 
experience  of  large  producers  of  Distilled 
Waters;  we  have  seen  at  Grasse  hundreds  of 
carboys  stored  away,  containing  distilled  rose  and 
orange  flower  waters,  not  only  uncorked,  but 
having  only  a  thin  piece  of  muslin  laid  over 
the  lips  to  exclude  dust.  We  were  informed  by 
the  distillers  that  the  waters  retained  their  quali- 
ties for  years  far  better  when  treated  in  this 
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way  than  if  stoppered  tightly.  "We  have  fre- 
quently noticed  microscopic  plants  belonging 
to  the  Confervoidece  in  the  Distilled  Waters 
contained  in  shop  bottles  standing  on  the 
shelves  in  the  dispensing  room,  and  if  it  be 
desired  to  keep  Distilled  Waters,  the  only  sure 
way  is  to  destroy  the  spores  and  prevent  the 
admission  of  fresh  ones  by  placing  the  bottles, 
filled  to  the  lip  with  the  Distilled  Water,  into 
a  bath  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  thoroughly 
sterilized  by  the  heat,  inserting  a  plug  of  purified 
cotton  if  for  immediate  use ;  or  if  the  waters  are 
to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period,  the  well  soaked 
corks  should  be  driven  into  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles,  and  immediately  tied  down,  the  top  of 
the  bottle  dipped  into  melted  sealing  wax,  and 
the  bottles  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  Distilled 
Waters  is  to  substitute  the  volatile  oil,  pre- 
viously separated  from  the  plant,  for  the  plant 
itself  in  the  process.  This  mode  is  directed  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  several  instances. 
It  is  said  to  afford  a  more  permanent  product 
than  the  preceding,  but  does  not  always  pre- 
serve the  flavor  of  the  plant. 

In  relation  to  most  of  the  aromatic  waters, 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  directed  that 
water  should  be  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
oil  by  trituration  with  magnesium  carbonate, 
and  subsequently  filtered.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  simple  and  easy  process.  The  resulting 
solution  is  nearly  pure  and  permanent,  and  is 
perfectly  transparent,  the  magnesium  carbonate 
being  separated  by  the  filtration.  Magnesium 
carbonate  is  preferable  to  magnesium  oxide,  as 
the  latter  sometimes  gives  a  brownish  color  to 
the  liquid,  and  requires  to  be  used  in  larger  pro- 
portion. But  both  these  substances  are  dissolved 
in  minute  quantities,  and  are  apt  to  occasion 
a  slight  flocculent  precipitate.  They  may  also 
possibly  prove  injurious  by  decomposing  cer- 
tain substances  given  in  very  small  doses,  as 
salts  of  the  alkaloids,  mercuric  chloride,  and 
silver  nitrate.  The  object  of  the  magnesium 
carbonate  is  simply  to  enable  the  oil  to  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  thus 
presented  with  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  solvent.  Precipitated  calcium  phosphate 
was  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  as  a  substitute 
for  magnesium  carbonate,  but  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  water;  notwith- 
standing this  objection,  its  use  was  sanctioned 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1S90.  W.  S. 
Thompson  of  Washington,  D.C.,  suggested  the 
use  of  absorbent  cotton  as  being  free  from 
all  of  these  objections,  and  his  views  were  sub- 
stantially  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Revision 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1SS0.  E.  V.  Zoeller 
proposes  to  use  a  hand  cotton-card  to  aid  in 
pulling  the  filaments  of  cotton  apart  when 
a  large  quantity  of  medicated  water  is  needed. 
(N.  R.,  18S3,  p.  56.)  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  use  of  an  insoluble  pow- 
der to  effect  the  minute  division  of  the  par- 
ticles of  oil,  so  as  to  present  a  large  surface 
in  the  solvent,  is  a  more  practical  and  con- 


venient method  of  making  medicated  waters. 
According  to  Robert  Warington,  this  object  may 
be  better  accomplished  by  porcelain  clay,  finely 
powdered  glass  or  pumice-stone,  which  are  wholly 
insoluble;  and  the  London  College  employed 
finely  powdered  silica  for  the  purpose.  Talc 
or  soapstone  in  powder,  purified  by  washing 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  (1888). 
(See  Talcum  Purificatum;  also  paper  recom- 
mending it  by  Curtman,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1887.)  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  recommends 
the  use  of  purified  talc,  although  several  alter- 
native processes  are  allowed ;  i.e.,  the  shaking  of 
the  oil  with  hot  water  until  saturated  and  after- 
wards filtering;  the  use  of  paper  pulp;  or  the 
distillation  from  the  volatile  oil  or  drug  macer- 
ated in  water,  but  the  finished  water  must 
in  all  cases  correspond  to  the  product  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  talc.  A  very  good  way 
to  make  medicated  waters  when  a  volatile  oil 
is  directed,  is  that  proposed  by  Percival,  which  is 
to  heat  the  water  required,  pour  it  into  a  bottle 
and  add  the  oil,  cork  tightly,  shake  occasionally 
until  cool,  then  pour  off  and  filter;  this  secures 
a  medicated  water  free  from  foreign  substances, 
and  a  saturated  solution,  most  oils  being  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  Dublin 
College  prepared  its  Waters  by  agitating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  with  distilled  water, 
and  filtering.  They  consequently  contained 
alcohol,  and  were  liable  to  the  objection,  already 
mentioned,  against  the  medicated  waters  thus 
impregnated.  They  were,  besides,  feeble  in  the 
properties  of  their  respective  oils.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  aromatic  waters  by  these  pro- 
cesses, it  is  very  important  that  the  water 
should  be  pure.  The  presence  of  a  sulphate 
causes  a  decomposition  of  the  oil,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a  car- 
bonate, and  the  aromatic  properties  are  quite 
lost.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xix.  303.)  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  official  direction  to  employ  dis- 
tilled water. 

The  Distilled  Waters  are  liable  to  contain 
various  metallic  impurities,  derived  from  the 
vessels  in  which  they  are  prepared  or  pre- 
served. The  metallic  salts  which  have  been 
found  in  them  are  those  of  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
and  lead.  With  potassium  f  errocyanide,  iron  will 
give  a  blue  color,  zinc  and  lead  white  precipi- 
tates, and  copper  a  rose  color  followed  by  a  chest- 
nut brown  precipitate.  Sodium  sulphide  causes 
with  salts  of  iron,  copper,  or  lead,  a  brown 
discoloration  more  or  less  deep,  followed  by  pre- 
cipitates varying  from  brown  to  black;  with 
those  of  zinc  a  white  precipitate.  The  Distilled 
Waters  may  be  freed  from  these  impurities 
by  animal  charcoal,  previously  well  purified. 
The  charcoal  should  be  strongly  shaken,  eight 
or  teu  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  with  the 
impure  Water,  which  should  then  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  the  next  day  be  filtered.  Five 
grains  of  the  charcoal  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  the  Distilled  Water.  (J.  P.  C,  Nov. 
1862,  p.  416.)    The  volatile  oils  may  be  re- 
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overed  from  the  Waters  containing'  them,  or 
t  least  may  be  transferred  to  a  spirituous  men- 
Iruum,  by  mixing  olive  oil  with  the  water,  add- 
lg  a  little  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  so 
s  to  form  a  soap,  and  a  consequent  emulsion 
ith  the  liquid,  and  then  neutralizing  by  an 
eid.  The  fixed  oil  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
ringing  the  volatile  oil  along  with  it.  The 
ittcr  may  then  be  separated  from  the  former 
y  agitation  with  alcohol.  (T.  P.  Groves,  P.  J., 
'cb.  1864.) 

ARAROBA.  Br. 

ARAROBA 

(JLr-$.-r6'bfO 

"A  substance  found  in  cavities  in  the  trunk 
f  Andira  Araroba,  Aguiar,  freed  as  much  as 
ossible  from  fragments  of  wood,  dried  and 
owdered."  Br. 

Grade  Chrysnrobin,  Goa  Powder,  Poh  di  Babia ; 
oudre  de  Goa,  Fr. ;  Goa-Pulver,  O. 

Under  the  name  of  Chrysarobin,  or  Araroba, 
medicine  has  long  been  used  in  Brazil ; 
,  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
'ortugal,  whence  it  found  its  way  through  the 
'ortuguese  colonies  into  Eastern  commerce.  In 
lie  East  Indies  it  is  usually  known  as  Goa 
'owder.  Indeed,  the  identity  of  the  two  pow- 
ers was  first  proved  in  187.3  by  J.  F.  Dasilva 
ima.  (P.  J.,  v.)  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
ielded  by  certain  lichens,  but  was  shown  by 
.  A.  Monteiro  to  be  obtained  from  a  legu- 
linous  tree  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Bra- 
ilian  province  of  Bahia,  which  was  referred 
y  E.  M.  Holmes  to  the  genus  Cassalpinia,  but 
Inch  was  determined  by  studies  made  in  its 
ative  forests  by  J.  M.  de  Aguiar,  to  be  an 
ndescribed  Andira. 

Andira  Araroba,  Aguiar,  is  a  large  tree, 
ttaining  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  smooth 
'unk  and  a  spheroidal,  not  very  bushy  head, 
he  wood  is  yellowish,  with  numerous  longi- 
ulinal  canals,  besides  abundant  irregular  inter- 
>aoes  or  lacuna?,  in  which  the  chrysarobin  is 
eposited.  (See  P.  ix.  755;  x.  42,  814.) 
he  oldest  trees  yield  the  largest  amount  of  the 
owder;  the  parts  containing  it  are  finely 
lipped  or  scraped  off.  The  workmen  who 
rocure  it  often  suffer  severely  from  irritation 
f  the  eyes  and  face.  As  first  obtained,  chrys- 
robin  is  stated  to  be  of  a  pale  primrose  yellow, 
ut  it  rapidly  darkens  with  age,  so  that  in  eom- 
icree  it  varies  from  a  dull  ochre  to  a  dark 
lOColate  or  maroon-brown.  It  is  sometimes  a 
llher  line  powder,  but  is  usually  more  or  less 
^lomerated,  and  not  rarely  contains  frag- 
lents  of  woody  tissue.  It  has  been  stated 
iat  Goa  powder  of  late  years  is  much  weaker 
i  its  properties  than  that  formerly  obtained; 
ns  has  been  attributed  to  the  scraping  of  the 
rodnct  from  immature  or  young  trees.  This 
atement  was  not  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of 
mi  samples  from  the  London  market  by  Dun- 


can and  Tweedie.  (P.  J.,  1892,  543.)  Its  taste 
is  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  most 
menstrua,  but  yields  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  to  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  and  to 
benzene.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires 
that  it  should  yield  to  hot  chloroform  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  pure  chrysarobin.  Attfield 
analyzed  Goa  powder,  and  found,  along  with 
2  per  cent,  of  resin,  5.5  per  cent,  of  woody 
fibre,  7  per  cent,  of  bitter  extractive,  and  from 
80  to  84  per  cent,  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  chrysophanic  acid;  but  Liebermann  and 
Siedler  showed  that  this  was  not  chrysophanic 
acid  at  all,  but  a  substance  easily  convertible 
into  the  acid,  which  substance  they  called 
chrysarobin,  and  gave  to  it  the  formula  Cso 
II26O7.    (See  Chrysarobinum.) 

ARGENTI  CYANIDUM.  U.  S. 

SILVER  CYANIDE 

(iir-gen'tl  ey-an'j-dum) 

AgCN  —  1 32.90 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.9  per- 
cent, of  pure  Silver  Cyanide,  corresponding  to 
80.48  percent,  of  metallic  silver.  It  should  be 
kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials,  protected  from 
light,"   U.  S. 

Cyanuret  of  Silver :  Argentum  Cyanatum  ;  Cyanure 
d'Argent,  Fr.;  Cyausilber,  Silbereyauid,  G. 

A  process  for  j:>reparing  this  salt  is  no  longer 
official. 

In  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  all  the 
silver  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  silver 
nitrate,  placed  in  a  receiver  in  solution,  is 
converted  into  cyanide  by  hydrocyanic  acid, 
produced  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid, 

AgNOa  +  HCN  =  HNOa  +  AgCN 
The  materials  in  the  retort  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  little  more  hydrocyanic  acid  than  is 
necessary  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  silver  in 
the  receiver  into  cyanide;  so  that  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  insured. 
(See  U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed.,  p.  223).  Silver  cyanide 
readily  undergoes  decomposition  if  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light.  According  to  Glassford  and 
Napier,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  silver  cyanide 
is  to  add  potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

Properties. — Silver  cyanide  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  white  powder,  without  odor  or 
taste,  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  gradually  turn- 
ing brown  on  exposure  to  light.  Insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  also  soluble  in  ammonia  water, 
sodium  thiosulphate  T.S.,and  potassium  cyanide 
T.S.  When  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  the 
salt  fuses,  gives  off  cyanogen  gas,  and,  on  igni- 
tion, leaves" a  residue  of  metallic  silver  amount- 
in?  to  80.48  percent,  of  its  oiiginal  weight."' 

u.  s. 
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Its  best  solvent  is  potassium  cyanide  solution. 
It  has  no  medicinal  uses,  but  is  official  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum, 
V.  8. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SILVER  NITRATE 

(ar-gen'tl  nl'tras) 

AgN03  =  168.69 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.9  per- 
cent, of  pure  Silver  Nitrate,  and  should  be 
kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials,  protected 
from  light."  U.  S.  "A  salt,  AgNOa,  prepared 
by  the  interaction  of  nitric  acid  and  silver."  Br. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  Lunar  Caustic;  Azotas  (Nitras) 
Argenticus ;  Azotate  d'Argent  cristallise,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Nitre  lunaire,  Fr.;  Argentum  Nitricum  Crystallisa- 
tum,  P.  Q. ;  Salpetersaures  Silberoxyd,  Silbersalpeter, 
Silbernitrat,  G. ;  Nitrato  di  argento  eristallizzato. 
It.;  Nitrato  argentico  cristalizado,  Nitrato  de 
plata,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  do  not 
give  processes  for  making  this  salt.  The  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  1870  gave  the  following: 
"  Take  of  Silver,  in  small  pieces,  two  troy- 
ounces;  Nitric  Acid  two  troyounces  and  a  half; 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Acid  with  a  fluidounce  of  Distilled  Water  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Silver  to  the  mix- 
ture, cover  it  with  an  inverted  glass  funnel, 
resting  within  the  edge  of  the  capsule,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved,  and 
red  vapors  cease  to  be  produced;  then  remove 
the  funnel,  and,  increasing  the  heat,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness.  Melt  the  dry  mass, 
and  continue  the  heat,  stirring  constantly  with  a 
glass  rod,  until  free  nitric  acid  is  entirely  dissi- 
pated. Dissolve  the  melted  salt,  when  cold,  in 
six  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  allow  the 
insoluble  matter  to  subside,  and  decant  the  clear 
solution.  Mix  the  residue  with  a  fluidounce  of 
Distilled  Water,  filter  through  paper,  and,  hav- 
ing added  the  filtrate  to  the  decanted  solution, 
evaporate  the  liquid  until  a  pellicle  begins  to 
form,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  crystal- 
lize. Lastly,  drain  the  crystals  in  a  glass  fun- 
nel until  dry,  and  preserve  them  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  By  evaporating  the  mother- 
water,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 
1870. 

In  the  above  process  two  details  deserve 
notice.  One  of  these  is  the  direction  to  cover 
the  materials  in  the  evaporating  dish,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  reaction,  with  a  glass 
funnel. '  This  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  fumes  and  to  economize  the  nitric  acid,  a 
portion  of  which  rises  in  vapor,  and,  being 
condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  funnel, 
falls  again  into  the  dish.  The  second  detail  is 
the  fusion  of  the  salt  before  being  dissolved; 
the  effect  is  to  decompose  any  copper  nitrate 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  silver, 
which,  if  coin  be  employed,  always  contains 
copper.  The  heat  decomposes  the  copper 
nitrate,  and  the  comparatively  insoluble  oxide  is 


formed,  which  remains  on  the  filter  when  th 
mass  is  subsequently  dissolved  in  water  am 
filtered,  the  silver  nitrate  not  being  decompose! 
by  the  heat  used. 

A  practical  method  used  in  Calcutta  fo 
separating  the  copper  nitrate  depends  upon  th> 
fact  that  strong  nitric  acid  only  slightly  dissolve 
silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  copper  nitrate 
The  silver  nitrate  is  crystallized  out  from  th 
first  solution  as  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  pure 
and  the  bluish-green  mother  liquor  is  evaporate* 
to  dryness;  the  powdered  salt,  placed  in  ; 
funnel  stopped  with  asbestos,  is  percolatei  j 
with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42).  This  washes 
out  all  of  the  copper  nitrate,  and  the  silve: 
nitrate  can  be  freed  from  the  adhering  nitrii 
acid  by  heat.  (P.  J.,  1897,  61.) 

During  the  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acidi 
part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  and  nitric  oxidi 
is  given  off,  which  becomes  red  by  contact  witl 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  oxygen  oxidizes  thi 
silver.    This  is  taken  up  by  the  remainder  oi 
the  acid,  and  produces  silver  nitrate  in  solution 
which,  by  due  evaporation,  furnishes  crystal' 
of  the  salt.    The  silver  should  be  pure,  and  th< 
acid  diluted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it) 
action.    If  the  silver  contain  copper,  the  solu 
tion  will  have  a  greenish  tint,  not  disappearing 
on  the  application  of  heat;  and  if  a  minuh 
portion  of  gold  be  present,  it  will  be  left  unl 
dissolved  as  a  black  powder.    The  acid  alsm 
should  be  pure.    The  commercial  nitric  acid! 
as  it  frequently  contains  both  hydrochloric  anal 
sulphuric  acids,  should  never  be  used.    The  hyl 
drochloric  acid  gives  rise  to  an  insoluble  chloll 
ride,  and  the  sulphuric,  to  the  sparingly  soluble! 
silver  sulphate.    It  is  desirable  that  pure  silver! 
free  from  copper,  should  be  used  in  this  pro! 
cess.    As  silver  coin  always  contains  copper! 
it  should  be  purified  before  being  employed! 
For  this  purpose,  according  to  the  method  oil 
Lienau,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  ami 
the  solution  precipitated  by  chlorine  waterll 
which  throws  down  the  silver  only  in  the  forni 
of  chloride.     The  precipitate  is  to  be  well 
washed  with  chlorine  water,  then  dissolved  ill 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  cleat! 
copper  wrre.    The  silver  is  deposited  as  a  blacl! 
powder,  which,  when  washed  with  solution  of! 
ammonia,  is  perfectly  pure.    (A.  J.  P.,  1862B 
p.  368.)    For  an  account  of  the  manufacture! 
of  silver  nitrate,  see  D.  C,  1887,  p.  3. 

Properties. — Silver  nitrate  is  in  "  colorless! 
transparent,  tabular,  rhombic  crystals,  becomingl 
gray  or  grayish-black  on  exposure  to  light  inl 
the  presence  of  organic  matter;  without  odor* 
but  having  a  bitter,  caustic,  and  strongly  metallic! 
taste.  Soluble  in  0.54  part  of  water,  and  inl 
24  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in  0J| 
part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  5  parts  of  boihiigl 
alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible! 
to  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  the  salt  melts,  form-1 
ing  a  faintly  yellow  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,r 
congeals  to  a  pure  white,  crystalline  mass.  Atl 
a  higher  temperature  it  is  gradually  decomposed! 
with   evolution   of   nitrous   vapors."    U.  S.F 
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Soluble  in  ether  and  glycerin."  Br.  The  solu- 
m  stains  the  skin  an  indelible  black  color,  and 

itself  discolored  by  the  most  minute  portion 
'  organic  matter,  for  which  it  forms  a  delicate 
st.    The  affinity  of  this  salt  for  animal  matter 

evinced  by  its  forming  definite  compounds 
ith  albumin  and  fibrin.  The  solution  also 
ains  linen  and  muslin  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
;nce  its  use  in  making  the  so-called  indelible 
k.  To  remove  these  stains,  W.  B.  Herapath 
Ivises  to  let  fall  on  the  moistened  spots  a  few 
•ops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  converts  the 
Iver  into  silver  iodide.  The  iodide  is  then  dis- 
hed by  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  made 
ith  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  fluidounce  of 
ater,  or  by  a  moderately  diluted  solution  of 
jtassium  hydroxide,  and  the  spots  are  washed 
it  with  warm  water.  Silver  stains  may  also  be 
ken  out  by  a  solution  of  two  and  a  half 
•achms  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  fifteen  grains 
?  iodine,  in  three  fluidounces  of  water.  H. 
raetzer  recommends,  instead  of  potassium  cy- 
lide,  a  solution  of  10  parts  ammonium  chloride 
id  10  parts  corrosive  sublimate  in  100  parts  of 
ater,  with  which  the  stains  are  said  to  be 
■moved  readily  from  the  hands,  and  from 
nen,  wool,  and  cotton  without  injuring  the 
ibric.  (A.  Pharm.,  1880,  52.)  Silver  nitrate 
incompatible  with  most  spring  and  river 
aters,  on  account  of  a  little  common  salt 
iually  contained  in  them;  with  soluble  ehlo- 
des;  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphuric,  hy- 
•ochloric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  their  salts ; 
ith  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  with 
me  water,  and  with  astringent  infusions.  It 

sometimes  improperly  prescribed  in  pill  with 
mnie  acid,  by  which  it  is  decomposed.  Silver 
Urate  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  consisting  of  one 
torn  of  silver,  combined  with  the  monatomic 
roup  characteristic  of  nitric  acid. 

Impurities  and  Tests. — Hydrochloric  acid  or 

solution  of  sodium  chloride,  added  in  excess 
>  one  of  silver  nitrate,  should  throw  down 
ie  whole  of  the  silver  as  a  white  curdy  pre- 
ipitate  (darkening  on  exposure  to  light),  and 
othing  besides.  This  precipitate  should  be 
ntirely  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  not  so,  the 
isoluble  part  is  probably  lead  chloride.  If 
lie  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  removal  of 
lie  precipitate,  be  discolored  or  precipitated 
y  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  fact  shows  the  pres- 
nee  of  metallic  matter,  which  is  probably  cop- 
ier or  some  remains  of  lead,  or  both.  The 
oration,  after  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid 
nd  filtration,  should  leave  no  residue  when 
vaporated.  A  piece  of  the  salt,  heated  on 
aarcoal  by  the  blow-pipe,  melts,  deflagrates, 
nd  leaves  behind  a  whitish  metallic  coating, 
titer  all,  the  best  sign  of  the  purity  of  silver 
itrate  is  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
rystals.  "An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is 
icutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  yields,  with  hy- 
Irochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
oadily  dissolved  by  ammonia  water,  the  liquid 
>ot  acquiring  a  blue  color  (absence  of  copper). 
5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 


in  10)  be  mixed  with  20  Cc.  of  hot  diluted 
sulimuric  acid,  and  heated  to  boiling,  no  tur- 
bidity should  be  perceptible,  and  upon  standing, 
no  white  precipitate  should  be  deposited  (ab- 
sence of  lead).  If  a  portion  of  an  aqueous 
solution  (1  in  10)  be  completely  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  no  residue  should  be  left 
(absence  of  foreign  salts).  If  0.5  Gm.  of 
Silver  Nitrate,  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  be  well  mixed  with  30  Cc.  of  tenth-nor- 
mal sodium  chloride  V.S.  and  3  drops  of  potas- 
sium chromate  T.S.,  not  more  than  0.4  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S  should  be  re- 
quired to  impart  to  the  liquid  a  permanent  red 
color."  U.  S.  "  1  gramme  dissolved  in  15  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  affords  with  hydrochloric 
acid  a  precipitate,  which,  when  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried,  should  weigh  0.843  gramme. 
The  filtrate,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
water-bath,  should  leave  no  residue."  Br. 

Uses. — When  silver  nitrate  in  a  pure  state 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  living  tissue,  it 
acts  as  an  escharotic.  Owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  dense  film  of  coagulated  albumin,  the 
depth  of  its  action  is  very  limited ;  the  albumin- 
ous coating  is  at  first  white,  but  soon  becomes 
blackish,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is,  if  not  too 
strong,  a  local  stimulant  and  astringent,  and 
is  very  largely  employed  (20  grains  in  a  fluid- 
ounce)  in  ordinary  angina,  or  more  concen- 
trated (30  grains  in  a  fluidounce)  in  diphtheria, 
and  is  also  used  in  inflammations  of  the  urethral 
and  conjunctival  mucous  membrane ;  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  strength  should  usually  not 
exceed  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  As  a 
counter-irritant,  stimulant,  and  alterative,  or 
an  escharotic  in  various  external  ulcerations, 
morbid  growths,  etc.,  silver  nitrate  finds  a  very 
wide  use.  It  is  largely  employed,  also,  inter- 
nally in  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  such  as  subacute  gastritis, 
pyrosis,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  chronic  diarrhoza, 
catarrh  of  the  gall  ducts,  etc.  In  all  stomachic- 
diseases  it  should  be  given  half  an  hour  before 
eating,  so  as  to  reach  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
the  gastric  mueous  membrane.  Boudin  of 
Marseilles,  employed  it  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
Wm.  Pepper  followed  this  practice  with 
asserted  brilliant  results.  As  it  has  been  found 
in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  it  is  undoubtedly 
absorbed.  It  is  soluble  in  peptones,  and  is 
probably  so  taken  up,  although  some  believe 
that  it  is  converted  in  the  stomach  into  a  soluble 
double  chloride  with  sodium  or  potassium.  It 
is  never  vised  in  practical  medicine  to  produce 
an  acute  impression  on  the  general  system,  but 
was  at  one  time  much  employed  as  a  slowly 
acting  alterative  in  certain  nervous  affections, 
especially  epilepsy  and  chronic  spinal  inflamma- 
tions, such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  spasmodic  tabes, 
tabes  dorsalis,  etc..  but  this  method  of  treatment 
.has  about  passed  out  of  vogue.  The  occasional 
production  of  a  slate-colored  discoloration  of 
the  skin  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  long-eon- 
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tinued  use  of  the  nitrate,  but  it  probably  never 
occurs  under  a  course  of  the  remedy  of  less 
than  two  months.  It  affects  also  the  mucous 
membrane,  and,  according  to  Branson  (con- 
firmed by  Wm.  Pepper),  an  indication  of  the 
approach  of  discoloration  is  furnished  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  dark  blue  line  on  the  edges  of 
the  gums,  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  lead, 
but  somewhat  darker.  When  once  produced,  the 
discoloration  seems  to  be  permanent,  although 
L.  P.  Yandell  has  reported  two  cases  in  which 
the  discoloration  of  the  skin  disappeared  during 
a  course  of  potassium  iodide.  (N.  R.,  July, 
1873.) 

For  internal  exhibition,  the  physician  should 
always  prescribe  the  crystals,  and  never  direct 
the  fused  nitrate,  which  may  not  be  pure.  Sil- 
ver nitrate  should  always  be  given  in  pill,  as 
the  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  liquids  of 
the  mouth.  It  should  not  be  made  up  into  pill 
with  crumb  of  bread,  as  this  contains  common 
salt,  but  with  some  vegetable  powder  and  muci- 
lage, preferably  powdered  sugar  of  milk  with 
an  excipient  of  glycerite  of  starch.  But,  as  all 
organic  substances  decompose  it  more  or  less, 
Vee  proposes  the  use  of  inorganic  matter,  such 
as  potassium  nitrate,  or  preferably  pure  silica 
obtained  by  precipitating  one  of  the  silicates  by 
an  acid,  and  washing  it.  The  least  possible 
proportion  of  tragacanth  may  be  used  to  give 
adhesiveness  to  the  mass.  {J.  P.  C,  Mai,  1864, 
p.  408.) 

When  ingested  in  sufficient  dose,  silver  nitrate 
is  a  violent  poison,  and  has  several  times  caused 
death.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  toxic  gas- 
troenteritis, with  marked  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, especially  coma,  convulsions,  paraly- 
sis, and  profound  alteration  of  the  respiration. 
The  treatment  of  the  poisoning  resolves  itself 
into  the  use  of  the  ordinary  antidotes  (common 
salt,  soap,  alkalies,  etc.),  and  the  use  of  stim- 
ulants to  maintain  the  circulation  if  needed. 

Dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain  (0.016 
to  0.032  6m.). 

Off.  Prep. — Argenti  Nitras  Fusus,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ; 
Argenti  Nitras  Mitigatus,  U.  8.,  Br. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS  FUSUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

MOULDED  SILVER  NITRATE  [Fused  Silver  Nitrate, 
Lunar  Caustic,  Toughened  Caustic] 

(ur-gen'ti  nl'tras  fu'sus) 

Argenti  Nitras  Induratus,  Br.;  Fused  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  Lapis  Infernalis,  Argentum  Nitricum  Fusum  ; 
Crayons  d'Azotate  d' Argent,  Fr.  Cod.;  Azotas  (Nitras) 
Argenticus  Fusus ;  Azotate  d'Argent  fondu,  Pierre 
inferuale,  Fr. ;  Geliiirteter  Hollenstern,  Geschmolzenes 
Salpetersaures  Silberoxyd,  Silbernitrat,  O. ;  Nitrato  di 
argento  fuso,  It. ;  Nitrato  argentico  fundido,  Piedra 
infernal,  Sp. 

*  "  Silver  Nitrate,  one  hundred  grammes  [or 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
four  grammes  [or  62  grains].  To  the  Silver 
Nitrate,  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  melt  the  mixture  at  as 


low  a  temperature  as  possible.  Stir  well,  and 
pour  the  melted  mass  into  suitable  moulds.  It 
should  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials, 
protected  from  light."   U.  S. 

"Silver  Nitrate,  475  grains  (Imperial)  or 
95  grammes;  Potassium  Nitrate,  25  graim 
(Imp.)  or  5  grammes.  Fuse  and  mix  thor- 
oughly in  a  capsule  of  platinum  or  thin  porce- 
lain, and  pour  the  melted  mass  into  proper! 
moulds."  Br. 

For  most  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  the! 
silver  nitrate  less  brittle  than  in  its  pure  state.! 
J.  L.  Smith  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  found  that! 
this  could  be  effected  by  adding  a  little  silver! 
chloride,  which  rendered  the  stick  tough,  with-l 
out  materially  impairing  its  efficiency.  E.  K.I 
Squibb  proposed  to  accomplish  the  object  by! 
adding  40  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  half! 
a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  to  two  ounces! 
of  silver  nitrate,  heating  the  mixture  by  means! 
of  a  sand  bath  to  dryness,  and  then  melting! 
and  casting  into  moulds.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  AM 
1858.)  This  process  has  been  practically! 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In  order! 
to  keep  the  sticks  from  becoming  discolored  dur-| 
ing  the  casting  process,  it  is  advisable  to  addl 
a  diluted  nitric  acid  (1  in  5)  occasionally  to! 
the  melted  nitrate,  and  carefully  prevent  thel 
mass  from  becoming  overheated.  In  the  British! 
process  the  "  toughening "  is  effected  by  the! 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate.! 
In  our  opinion,  this  is  not  as  efficient  as  is! 
the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  salt  whilel 
melting  penetrates  a  common  crucible,  the! 
fusion  is  performed  in  one  of  porcelain  orl 
platinum,  the  size  of  which  should  be  sufficient  J 
to  hold  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  salt! 
operated  on,  in  order  to  prevent  its  boiling  over.j 
Sometimes  small  portions  of  the  liquid  are! 
spurted  out,  and  the  operator  should  be  on  his! 
guard  against  this  occurrence.  When  the  mass! 
flows  like  oil,  it  is  completely  fused,  and  ready! 
to  be  poured  into  the  moulds.  These  should! 
not  be  greased,  as  the  organic  matter  would! 
partially  decompose  the  fused  salt. 

Properties. — Moulded  silver  nitrate,  as  pre-l 
pared  by  the  above  process,  is  in  the  form 
of  hard  brittle  sticks  of  the  size  of  a  goosel 
quill,  at  first  translucent,  but  quickly  becoming! 
gray  or  more  or  less  dark  under  the  influence! 
of  light,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver,! 
through  organic  matter  or  conversion  through! 
hydrogen  sulphide  contained  in  the  atmosphere.! 
That  the  change  does  not  depend  on  the  sole! 
action  of  light  has  been  proved  by  Scanlon,  who  I 
finds  that  silver  nitrate  in  a  clean  glass  tube  her-J 
metically  sealed  undergoes  no  change  by  ex- 1 
posure  to  light.  The  sticks  often  become  dark  I 
colored  and  nearly  black  on  the  surface,  and! 
when  broken  across,  exhibit  a  crystalline  frac-1 
ture  with  a  radiated  surface.  Fused  silver  I 
nitrate,  when  pure,  is  wholly  soluble  in  distilled  1 
water;  but  even  fair  samples  of  the  moulded! 
salt  will  not  totally  dissolve,  a  very  scanty  black  I 
powder  being  left  of  reduced  silver,  arising! 
probably  from  the  salt  having  been  exposed  to! 
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to  strong'  a  heat  in  fusion.    Stein  (S.  W.  P., 

10,  1877)  recommends  a  plan  for  obtaining 
icks  of  lunar  caustic  of  special  diameter  or 
ngth  by  taking  a  glass  tube  or  rod  of  the  re- 
uired  outside  diameter  and  wrapping  around 

moistened  parchment  paper,  pasting  the 
Iges,  tying  the  lower  end,  and  drying.  The 
ielted  lunar  caustic  is  poured  into  the  paper 
ould,  held  upright  in  a  test  tube,  and  allowed 
)  cool  by  standing.  Elastic  crayons  of  silver 
[trate  may  be  made  by  taking  a  laminaria 
;nt  l-10th  of  an  inch  (0.002  Mm.)  in  diameter, 
ipping  it  into  thick  mucilage,  rolling  it  in 
nely  powdered  lunar  caustic,  and  drying  it. 
Pa  jot.)  Entirely  black  lunar  caustic  is  sorne- 
mes  seen  in  France,  which  contains  about  2 
er  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate  and  the  same 
uar.tity  of  black  manganese  oxide.  Heller's 
lustic  pencils  look  like  ordinary  lead  pencils, 
nd  consist  of  long,  thin  sticks  of  lunar  caustic, 
leased  in  wood;  they  may  be  sharpened  like 
ad  pencils,  and  the  point  protected  by  a 
ip  to  prevent  injury  when  not  in  use.  "A 
hite,  hard  solid,  generally  in  the  form  of 
oncils  or  cones  of  a  fibrous  fracture,  becoming 
ray  or  grayish-black  on  exposure  to  light  in 
le  presence  of  organic  matter;  odorless,  and 
aving  a  bitter,  caustic,  and  strongly  metallic 
iste.    Soluble,  with  the  exception  of  about 

percent,  of  silver  chloride,  in  0.54  part  of 
later,  and  in  24  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
77°  F.) ;  in  0.1  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in 

parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  The  portion  left 
ndissolved  by  water  should  be  completely 
>luble  in  ammonia  water."  U.  S. 

Impurities  and  Tests. — Moulded  silver  ni- 
•ate  is  liable  to  contain  free  silver  from  hav- 
ig  been  exposed  to  too  high  a  heat,  lead  and 
>pper  nitrates  from  the  impurity  of  the  silver 
issolved  in  the  acid,  and  potassium  nitrate 
mm  fraudulent  admixture  or  otherwise.  Free 
!ver  will  be  left  undissolved  as  a  black  pow- 
er, after  the  action  of  distilled  water.  A  very 
iight  residue  of  this  kind  is  hardly  avoidable; 
ut  if  there  be  much  free  silver  it  will  be  shown 
y  the  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture  of  one 
t'  the  sticks  presenting  an  unusually  dark  gray 
flor.  The  mode  of  detecting  lead  and  copper 
;  explained  under  silver  nitrate.   (See  Argenti 

itras.)  "A  clear,  aqueous  solution  of  Moulded 
ilver  Nitrate,  decanted  from  the  insoluble  por- 
ion,  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and 
limild  respond  to  the  tests  of  identity  and 
uritv  stated  under  Argenti  Nitras.  If  0.5 
rm.  of  Moulded  Silver  Nitrate,  dissolved  as 
mipletely  as  possible  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  be 
toroughly  mixed  with  30  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
'dium  chloride  V.S.  and  3  drops  of  potassium 
bromate  T.S.,  not  more  than  1.9  Cc.  of  tenth- 
ormal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  shoidd  be  required  to 
npart  to  the  liquid  a  permanent  red  color." 

■  S.  In  order  to  detect  potassium  nitrate,  a 
>lution  of  the  susjiected  salt  should  be  treated 
'itli  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  remove 
ilver,  and  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  to  throw 
own  other  metals  if  they  happen  to  be  present. 


The  filtered  liquid,  if  the  salt  be  pure,  will 
entirely  evaporate  by  heat ;  if  it  contains  potas- 
sium nitrate,  this  will  be  left,  easily  known 
by  its  properties  as  a  nitrate.  This  impurity 
sometimes  exists  in  moulded  silver  nitrate  in 
large  amount,  varying,  according  to  different 
statements,  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  (See 
Argenti  Nitras  Mitigatus.)  According  to  Chris- 
tison,  it  may  be  suspected  if  the  sticks  present 
a  colorless  fracture.  Pollacci  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
xvii.  160),  states  that  if  silver  nitrate,  after 
having  been  heated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  to 
redness  and  cooled,  imparts  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion to  water,  it  contains  nitre.  In  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia  the  following  method  is  given 
for  testing  toughened  silver  nitrate  for  impur- 
ity; the  British  preparation  contains  no  hy- 
drochloric acid.  "  1  gramme,  dissolved  in  15 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  should  yield  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate  which,  when 
washed  and  dried,  should  weigh  0.8  gramme, 
and  the  filtrate  when  evaporated  should  leave 
a  white  residue." 

Uses. — Moulded  silver  nitrate  should  be  re- 
stricted to  external  use.  Externally  applied, 
the  moulded  nitrate  acts  variously  as  a  stimu- 
lant, vesicant,  and  escharotic,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed either  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  solid 
state.  A  drachm  of  the  moulded  salt,  dissolved 
in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  forms  an  escharotic 
solution,  which  may  often  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  But  moulded  silver  nitrate  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  solid  state;  and,  as 
it  is  not  deliquescent  nor  apt  to  spread,  it 
forms  the  most  manageable  caustic  that  can  be 
used.  If  the  moulded  nitrate  be  rubbed  gently 
over  the  moistened  skin  until  this  becomes  gray, 
it  generally  vesicates,  causing  usually  less  pain 
than  is  produced  by  cantharides.  The  fused 
nitrate  is  also  employed  to  destroy  strictures  of 
the  urethra,  warts  and  excrescences,  fungous 
flesh,  incipient  chancres,  and  the  surface  of 
other  ulcers. 

It  is  often  of  service  lightly  applied,  either 
in  concentrated  solution  or  in  stick,  to  ulcers 
in  expediting  their  cicatrization.  It  is  very 
largely  employed  in  the  local  treatment  of  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
cystitis,  leucorrhcea,  gonorrhoea,  conjunctivitis, 
faucitis,  laryngitis,  etc.  In  these  cases  the 
strength  of  the  solution  must  be  adapted  to  the 
susceptibility  and  the  exact  condition  of  the 
membrane.  In  cases  of  intense  and  especially 
of  specific  inflamniations,  the  solution  may  be 
a  saturated  one,  the  object  being  to  destroy  the 
specific  granulations;  thus,  in  gonorrhceal  con- 
junctivitis, and  in  virulent  diphtheria  faucitis, 
even  the  solid  stick  is  used  by  some  practi- 
tioners, whereas  in  ordinary  conjunctivitis  the 
strength  should  rarely  be  above  one  or  two 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  in  faucitis  twenty  to 
forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Strong  solutions  of 
silver  nitrate  are  sometimes  used  for  the  aborting 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  but  the  treatment  is  usually 
considered  dangerous,  as  liable  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  if  unsuccessful. 
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In  the  advanced  stages  of  gonorrhoea  a  solu- 
tion of  three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be 
injected. 

Lunar  caustic  is  also  frequently  used  as  a 
topical  remedy  in  various  superficial  inflam- 
mations. The  method  originated  in  1820,  by 
John  Higginbottom,  of  treating  erysipelas  by 
silver  nitrate  still  finds  favor  with  some  of  the 
profession.  After  thorough  washing  of  the  skin 
with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  pure 
water,  and  subsequent  drying,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  twenty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  a 
drachm  of  distilled  water  is  applied  freely  on 
the  inflamed  surface  and  beyond  it  on  the 
healthy  skin  by  means  of  a  linen  mop.  In  vari- 
ous inflammations  of  the  subcellular  tissues 
silver  nitrate  often  acts  advantageously;  thus, 
applied  to  the  skin  in  sufficient  concentration 
to  blacken  the  surface,  it  will  sometimes  avert 
a  felon  or  an  epididymitis.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed by  injection  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele,  and  in  solid  stick  applied  as  a  fine 
point  to  each  pustule  of  small-pox  upon  the 
face  for  the  prevention  of  pitting. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS  MITIGATUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

MITIGATED  SILVER  NITRATE  [Argenti  Nitras  Dilutus. 
Pharm.  1890,  Diluted  SilverNitrate,  Mitigated  Caustic] 

(iii'-gen'ti  ni'tras  mit-i-ga'tus ) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  33.3  percent, 
of  pure  Silver  Nitrate."  U.  S. 

Silver  and  Potassium  Nitrate ;  Lapis  infernalis 
nitratus :  Crayons  d'Azotate  d'Argent  mitige\  Pierre 
infernale  dilute,  Fr.-  Argentum  Nitricum  cum  Kalio 
nitrico,  P.  G. ;  Salpeterhaltiges  Silbernitrat,  Sal- 
peterhaltiger  Hollenstein,  G. ;  Nitrato  di  argento  fuso 
con  nitrato  di  potassio.  It.;  Nitrato  argentico  mit- 
igado,  Piedra  infernal  mitigada,  Sp. 

* "  Silver  nitrate,  thirty  grammes  [or  463 
grains] ;  Potassium  Nitrate,  sixty  grammes  [or 
2  ounces  av.,  51  grains].  Melt  the  salts 
together  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible,  stirring  the  melted 
mass  well  until  it  flows  smoothly.  Then  pour 
it  into  suitable  moulds.  It  should  be  kept  in 
dark  amber-colored  vials,  protected  from  light." 
V.  S. 

"  Silver  Nitrate,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20 
grammes;  Potassium  Nitrate,  2  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  40  grammes.  Fuse  and  mis  thoroughly  in 
a  capsule  of  platinum  or  thin  porcelain,  and 
pour  the  melted  mass  into  proper  moulds."  Br. 

The  introduction  of  these  preparations  grew 
'  out  of  the  frequent  demand  for  a  fused  silver 
nitrate  which  would  not  be  so  severe  in  its 
action  as  the  pure  article.  The  manufacturers 
have  been  furnishing  for  many  years  a  "  No.  2 
Lunar  Caustic,"  which  contains  67  per  cent,  of 
pure  silver  nitrate;  the  diluted  nitrate  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1SS0  contained  50  per  cent,  of  lunar 
caustic,  but  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  has 
further  reduced  the  strength  to  33.3  per  cent., 
and  it  is  now  identical  with  the  British  prepa- 
ration. 


Properties. — Mitigated  silver  nitrate  is  offi- 
cially described  as  "  a  white,  hard  solid,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  pencils  or  cones  of  a  finelj 
granular  fracture,  becoming  gray  or  grayish 
black  on  exposure  to  light  in  the  presence  ol 
organic  matter;  odorless,  and  having  a  caustic 
metallic  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutra 
to  litmus  paper.  Each  of  its  constituents  re 
tains  the  solubility  in  water  and  in  aleoho 
stated  respectively  under  Argenti  Nitras  ant 
Potassii  Nitras.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Miti 
gated  Silver  Nitrate  yields  with  a  slight  exces 
of  hydrochloric  acid  a  white  precipitate,  whicl 
is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  water.  The  fil 
trate  from  this  precipitate,  when  evaporated  t 
dryness,  yields  a  white  residue  which  is  com 
pletely  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution,  whei 
concentrated,  affords  a  white,  crystalline  pre 
cipitate  with  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.  If  1  droj: 
of  diphenylamine  T.S.  be  mixed  with  5  Cc.  o 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  in  a  test-tubf 
and  sulphuric  acid  be  carefully  poured  in,  s 
as  to  form  a  separate  layer,  a  blue  color  wi 
appear  at  the  line  of  contact.  If  to  an  aqnt 
ous  solution  of  Mitigated  Silver  Nitrate 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  water  be  added,  ii 
should  neither  assume  a  blue  color  (absence  o 
copper),  nor  show  any  turbidity  (absence  o 
lead  and  bismuth.)  If  1  Gm.  of  Mitigate1 
Silver  Nitrate,  dissolved  in  10  Ce.  of  water,  b 
well  mixed  with  20  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodiuH 
chloride  V.S.  and  3  drops  of  potassium  elm! 
mate  T.S.,  not  more  than  0.3  Cc.  of  tent! 
normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  should  be  required  t 
impart  to  the  liquid  a  permanent  red  color.' 
U.  S. 

"  White  or  grayish-white  cylindrical  rods  c 
cones;  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  only  spai 
ingly  so  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  .  .  3  granimt 
dissolved  in  15  cubic  centimetres  of  watt 
should  afford  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  precip 
tate,  which,  after  washing  with  hot  water  an 
drying,  weighs  0.843  grarmne."  Br. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  used  only  extei 
nally.  It  is  similar  in  its  action  to  the  fuse 
nitrate,  but  less  energetic. 

ARGENTI  OXIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SILVER  OXIDE 

( ar-^en'ti  ox'i-duni ) 

Ag20=:  230.12 

"  It  should  contain  99.S  pei-cent.  of  puij 
Silver  Oxide,  coi-responding  to  not  less  thai 
92.9  percent,  of  pure  metallic  silver,  and  shoul 
be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials.  Silve 
Oxide  should  not  be  triturated  with  readil 
oxidizable  or  combustible  substances,  and  shoul 
not  be  brought  in  contact  with  ammonia."  U.  <J 
"  Silver  Oxide,  AgaO,  is  prepared  by  mixiu' 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  calcium  hj 
droxide."  Br. 

Argentum  Oxydatum.  Argentic  Oxide  ;  Oxyde  d'A:t 
gont.  Fr. ;  Silberoxyd,  Q. 
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A  process  for  preparing  silver  oxide  has  not 
sen  adopted  in  either  of  the  present  U.  S.  or 
r.  Pharmacopoeias;  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
rnoeia  of  1870  is  as  follows:  "  Take  of  Nitrate 
f  Silver  four  troyounces;  Distilled  Water  half 
pint;  Solution  of  Potassa  a  pint  and  a  half, 
r  a  sufficient  quantity.    Dissolve  the  Nitrate 
E  Silver  in  the  Water,  and  to  the  solution  add 
Solution  of  Potassa  so  long  as  it  produces  a 
in'cipitalc.     Wash  this  repeatedly  with  water 
mil  i lie  washings  are  nearly  tasteless.  Lastly, 
(rv  the  precipitate  and  keep  it   in  a  well- 
topped  bottle,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

Silver  oxide  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Miarmacopoeia  of  1850,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
Jr.  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  Dublin.  In  the 
>rocesses  for  making  it,  silver  nitrate  is  decom- 
>osed  by  potassium  hydroxide  or  lime,  the  oxide 
>eing  precipitated,  and  potassium  nitrate  or 
salcium  nitrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  remaining 
n  solution.  When  thus  obtained,  the  oxide  is 
in  olive-brown  powder.  If  the  potassium  hy- 
Iroxide  used  be  not  wholly  free  from  carbon 
lioxide  the  precipitated  oxide  will  be  contami- 
nated with  some  silver  carbonate.  According 
o  Borland  of  London,  the  carbonate  is  some- 
imes  sold  for  the  oxide.  A  third  process 
'or  obtaining  this  oxide  is  that  of  Gregory, 
vhich  consists  in  boiling  the  moist,  recently 
irepared  silver  chloride  with  a  very  strong  solu- 
ion  of  potassium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  1.25  to 
..30),  when  by  double  decomposition,  silver 
ixide  and  potassium  chloride  are  formed. 

Properties  and  Tests. — "A  heavy,  dark 
>rownish-black  powder,  liable  to  reduction  by 
exposure  to  light,  odorless,  and  having  a  metallic 
aste.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
t  imparts  an  alkaline  reaction;  insoluble  in 
ilcohol;  it  is  readily  and  completely  soluble  in 
iil rie  acid  without  effervescence  (absence  of 
iirlxmate  or  chloride).  When  heated  in  a  por- 
■elajn  crucible  to  about  250°  to  300°  C.  (482° 
i1  572°  F.),  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with  the 
svolution  of  oxygen,  leaving  a  residue  of 
netallic  silver.  The  solution  of  the  Oxide  in 
lit  rie  acid  should  be  colorless,  and  should 
•espond  to  the  reactions  and  tests  stated  under 
±rgenti  Nitras.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  the  Oxide  be 
gnited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  should  yield 
lot  less  than  0.464  Gm.  of  pure  metallic  silver." 
U.  S. 

"A.  brown  powder,  which  at  a  low  red  heat 
jives  off  oxygen  and  yields  metallic  silver.  It 
lissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  the  evolution  of 
my  reddish  fumes  (absence  of  metallic  silver). 
Each  gramme,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  should 
field  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate,  which 
vhen  thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  weighs  1.237 
grammes.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  or  iron. 
Silver  Oxide  is  liable  to  decompose  with 
raolence  when  mixed  with  creosote,  phenol,  po- 
tassium permanganate,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances." Br.  When  its  solution  in  nitric  acid 
8  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride  in  excess,  the 
(13) 


supernatant  liquid  is  not  discolored  by  am- 
monium sulphide.  The  non-action  of  this  test 
shows  the  absence  of  most  foreign  metals, 
especially  copper  and  lead.  It  parts  with  its 
oxygen  with  great  facility,  being  decomposed 
by  many  organic  substances;  in  this  way  it 
causes  sulphur,  amorphous  phosphorus,  or  tan- 
nin to  take  fire  when  rubbed  together  with  it 
quite  dry,  in  a  mortar. 

Uses. — This  oxide  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  silver  nitrate,  as  having  the  gen- 
eral therapeutic  virtues  of  the  latter,  without  its 
eseharotic  effect  and  its  objectionable  property 
of  discoloring  the  skin.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  it  will  tint  the  skin.  (N.  Y.  M. 
J.,  June,  1869;  P.  M.  T.,  vi.)  It  may  be  used 
in  gastric  and  other  catarrhs  but  is  inferior  to 
the  nitrate.  If  pills  are  ordered,  they  should 
not  be  made  with  honey,  confection  of  rose,  or 
other  exeipient  containing  glucose ;  and,  indeed, 
most  organic  substances,  especially  in  a  moist 
state,  deoxidize  the  oxide,  reviving  the  silver. 
A  case  is  recorded  in  which  pills  containing  it 
exploded  violently  in  the  pocket  of  the  patient. 
(See  Jackson,  P.  J.,  xi.  552.)  An  ointment 
from  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  drachm,  has  been 
used  as  an  application  to  venereal  sores,  and 
to  the  urethral  membrane  in  gonorrhoea;  it 
should  be  smeared  on  a  bougie. 

Dose,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.). 

ARQENTUM 

SILVER 

(ar-gen'turn) 

Ag=  107.12 

Argentum  purification  ;  Argent  rafiine,  Argent,  Fr.  ; 
Silber,  Raffinirtes  Silber,  G.;  Argento,  It.;  Plata,  Sp. 

Silver  is  found  at  times  in  the  metallic  state, 
usually  crystallized,  also  associated  with  gold, 
antimony,  arsenic,  or  mercury;  but  usually 
it  occurs  as  a  sulphide,  pure  or  mixed  with 
other  sulphides,  as  those  of  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony.    It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  chloride. 

The  most  productive  mines  of  silver  are 
found  on  this  continent,  being  those  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  and  our  own  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  Territories ;  the  richest  in  Europe  are  those 
of  Norway,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  Miues 
have  been  opened  and  profitably  worked  in 
California  and  Nevada,  but  at  present  it  is 
chiefly  Colorado  and  Montana  which  furnish  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  silver  production. 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona  also  contain  very  rich 
silver  deposits.  The  principal  ore  is  the  sul- 
phide. The  mineral  containing  silver  which 
is  most  disseminated  is  argentiferous  galena, 
which  is  lead  sulphide  containing  a  little  silver 
sulphide.  Argentiferous  galena  exists  in  several 
localities  in  the  United  States,  Native  silver 
is  associated,  in  small  quantities,  with  the  native 
copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  a 
little  of  it  has  come  into  the  market.  The  two 
metals,  though  more  or  less  mixed,  are  yet 
quite  distinct,  never  being  alloyed  to  any  con- 
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siderable  extent,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
deposits  have  not  undergone  igneous  fusion 
at  any  time,  but  that  the  metals  have  deposited 
from  solution.  The  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  for  1902  was  55,500,000  troy- 
ounces,  valued  at  $29,415,000 ;  for  1903,  54,300, 
000  troyounces,  valued  at  $29,322,000,  and  for 
1904,  53,603,000  troyounces,  valued  at  $30,982, 
534.  The  United  States  production  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  Mexico  and  these  two  countries 
furnish  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
production  of  silver. 

Extraction. — Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores 
by  two  principal  processes,  amalgamation  and 
cupellation.  When  the  ore  is  principally  the  sul- 
phide, it  is  mixed  with  a  tenth  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  As 
fast  as  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  sulphate,  this 
reacts  with  the  sodium  chloride,  forming  silver 
chloride  and  sodium  sulphate.  The  roasted  mass 
is  then  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  mercury,  £  of  its  weight  of 
water,  and  about  1-1 7th  of  iron  in  flat  pieces, 
and  subjected  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  to 
constant  agitation  in  barrels  turned  by  ma- 
chinery. The  chlorine  combines  with  the  iron, 
and  remains  in  solution  as  iron  chloride,  while 
the  reduced  silver  f orms  an  amalgam  with  the 
mercury.  The  amalgam  is  then  subjected  to 
pressure  in  leather  bags,  through  the  pores  of 
which  the  excess  of  mercury  passes,  a  solid 
amalgam  being  left  behind.  This  is  then  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  the  mercury  is  separated  from 
the  silver,  which  is  left  in  a  porous  mass.  In 
Peru  and  Mexico  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
above  given,  common  salt  and  mercury  being 
used;  but  slaked  lime  and  iron  sulphide  are 
also  employed,  with  little  effect. 

When  argentiferous  galenas  are  worked  for 
the  silver  they  contain,  they  are  at  first  reduced, 
and  the  argentiferous  lead  obtained  is  fused 
on  a  large,  oval,  shallow  vessel  called  a  test, 
and  exposed  to  the  blast  of  a  bellows,  whereby 
the  lead  is  oxidized,  half  vitrified,  and  driven 
off  the  test  in  scales,  in  the  form  of  litharge. 
The  operation  being  continued  on  successive 
portions  of  argentiferous  lead,  the  whole  of 
the  lead  is  separated,  and  the  silver,  not  being 
i-xidizable,  accumulates  on  the  test  as  a  brilliant 
fused  mass,  until  its  amount  is  sufficient  to 
be  removed.  The  time  required  for  the  separa- 
tion is  much  abridged  by  the  process  of  Pat- 
tinson.  This  consists  in  allowing  the  melted 
alloy  to  cool  slowly,  and  separating  the  crystals 
which  first  form,  consisting  mainly  of  lead,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  ladle.  The  residue  is  a 
veiy  fusible  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  in  which  the 
latter  metal  is  in  large  proportion,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  easily  separated  by  cupellation 
or  other  means. 

Properties. — Silver  is  a  white  metal,  very 
brilliant,  tenacious,  malleable,  and  ductile.  In 
malleability  and  ductility  it  is  inferior  only  to 
gold.  It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than 
copper.    Its  atomic  weight  ;s  107.12,  symbol 


Ag,  and  sp.  gr.  from  10.4  to  10.5.  What 
termed  "  molecular  silver  "  is  obtained  as  a  vei 
fine  powder,  by  reducing  freshly  precipitate 
silver  chloride  with  formaldehyde  in  the  pre 
ence  of  potassium  carbonate.    "  Colloidal  si 
ver"  is  obtained  by  heating  to  100°  C.  silv< 
citrate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  by  passin 
an  electric  current  between  silver  electrodes  i 
water.    It  dissolves  in  water  to  a  red  solutio 
which  does  not  dialyze.    Both  these  allotrop: 
forms  are  converted  into  ordinaiy  silver  b 
fusion.    Silver  forms  but  one  well-characterize 
oxide.    Exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  entei 
into  fusion  (melting  at  954°  C),  and  exhibii 
a  brilliant  appearance.    It  is  not  oxidized  in  it 
air,  but  contracts  a  superficial  tarnish  of  silve 
sulphide  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphid 
in  the  atmosphere,  from  which  it  may  be  free 
by  washing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  pota< 
sium  cyanide,  and,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  brigh 
washing  it  with  water  and  drying  it.  (Chen* 
News,  1866,  p.  12.)    It  is  entirely  soluble  i 
diluted  nitric  acid.    If  any  gold  be  preset 
it  will  remain  undissolved  as  a  dark-colore 
powder.    From  the  nitric  solution  the  whole  o 
the  silver  may  be  thrown  down  by  sodiun 
chloride,  as  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chlorids 
characterized  by  being  completely  soluble  i: 
ammonia.    If  the  remaining  solution  contai 
copper  or  lead,  it  will  be  precipitated  or  disco] 
ored  by  hydrogen  sulphide.    "  The  solution,  de 
prived  of  silver  by  means  of  sodium  chloride 
and  filtered,  is  not  colored,  or  but  slightly  so 
and  is   not   precipitated   by  hydrosulphuri 
acid."  U.  S.  1870.    "  If  ammonia  be  added  ii 
excess  to  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid: 
the  resulting  fluid  exhibits  neither  color  no: 
turbidity"   (Br.  1885);  proving  the  absenei 
of  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals.    "  10  grain: 
dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  solutioi 
diluted  with  water,  and  diluted  hydrochlorii 
acid  added  in  slight  excess,  yields  a  white  pre 
cipitate  which,  when  thoroughly  washed,  dried 
and  heated,  weighs  13.25  grains."   Br.  1885 

ARMORACI/E  RADIX.  Br. 

HORSERADISH  ROOT 

( ar-mo-ra'cl-se  ra'dix) 

"  The  fresh  root  of  Coehlearia  Armoracia, 
Linn.,  collected  from  cultivated  plants."  Br. 

Armoracia,  Br.  1864 ;  Raifort  sauvage,  Moutarde 
des  Moines,  Radis  de  Cheval.  Cran  de  Bretagne.  Fr.; 
Meerrettig,  O.;  Rabano  rusticano  (Raiz  de),  Sp. 

Roripa  Armoracia  (L.),  Hitchcock.  Coeh- 
learia Armoracia  (L.),  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii. 
451;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  400,  t.  145.  Coeh- 
learia rusticana,  Lam.  Armoracia  sativa,  Bern- 
heim. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  send- 
ing up  numerous  very  large  leaves  from  the 
midst  of  which  a  round,  smooth,  erect,  branch- 
ing stem  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The 
radical  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  waved,  scolloped 
on  the  edges,  sometimes  pinnatifid,  and  stand 
upon  strong  footstalks.    Those  of  the  stem  are 
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ch  smaller,  without  footstalks,  sometimes 
ided  at  the  edges,  sometimes  almost  entire, 
e  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  peduncled,  and 
•m  thick  terminal  clusters.  The  calyx  has 
ir  ovate,  deciduous  sepals,  and  the  corolla 
equal  number  of  obovate  petals,  twice  as 
g  as  the  calyx,  and  inserted  by  narrow  claws, 
e  pod  is  small,  elliptical,  crowned  with  the 
■sistent  stigma,  and  divided  into  two  cells, 
h  containing  from  four  to  six  seeds. 
The  horse-radish,  indigenous  to  Western 
rope,  is  to  some  extent  naturalized  in  the 
ited  States,  and  is  largely  cultivated  for  cul- 
ry  purposes. 

The  root,  which  is  official  in  its  fresh  state, 
long,  conical  at  top,  then  nearly  cylindrical 

some  inches,  at  last  tapering,  whitish 
ernally,  very  white  internally,  fleshy,  of  a 
nig  pungent  odor  when  scraped  or  bruised, 
1  of  a  hot,  biting,  somewhat  sweetish,  and 
letimes  bitterish  taste.  Its  virtues  are  im- 
•ted  to  water  and  alcohol.  They  depend 
>n  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  dry- 
,  the  root  becoming  at  first  sweetish,  and 
iinately  insipid  and  quite  inert.  Its  acrimony 
also  destroyed  by  boiling.  The  oil  may  be 
ained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  color- 
i  or  pale  yellow,  heavier  than  water,  very 
atile,  excessively  pungent,  acrid,  and  eorro- 

exciting  inflammation  and  even  vesication 
sn  applied  to  the  skin.  Hubatka  considers 
is  identical  with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
combined  it  with  ammonia  and  obtained 
stals  of  thiosinamin,  NH2.CS.N(C3Hs)H, 
cli  agreed  with  that  produced  from  mustard 

(</.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  v.  42.)  According  to 
I  ret,  only  six  parts  of  it  are  obtained  from 
(100  of  the  root.  Besides  this  principle,  the 
sh  root  contains,  according  to  the  same  chem- 
a  bitter  resin  in  minute  quantity,  sugar, 
ractive,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  acetic  acid, 
mum  sulphate  and  acetate,  water,  and  lignin. 
Hilger  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  root  of 
•se-radish  the  following:  calcium,  magne- 
m,  potassium,  a  trace  of  sodium  and  iron 
combination  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
bonic,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids.  (Chem. 
■,  p.  597,  1878;  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  21.) 
ora  observations  made  by  F.  L.  Winckler,  it 
y  be  inferred  that  myronic  acid  exists  in  the 
»t  combined  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
it  it  is  from  the  reaction  between  this  acid, 
rosine,  also  existing  in  the  root,  and  water, 
it  the  volatile  oil  is  produced,  in  the  same 
inier  as  oil  of  mustard  from  mustard  seed, 
to  Sinapis.)  Horse-i-adish  when  distilled 
h  alcohol  yields  none  of  the  oil.  Buried  in 
'1  sand  the  root  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
bout  material  injury. 

H  is  said  that  if  to  the  powder  of  the  dried  root 
ich  has  become  apparently  inert,  the  emul- 
D  of  white  mustard  seed  containing  myrosine 
added,  it  reacquires  its  original  irritant  prop- 
ies ;  so  that,  it  is  the  myrosine  and  not  the 
tasshmi  myronate  which  is  injured  by  dry- 


ing. Hence  the  powdered  root  may  be  added 
with  advantage  to  mustard  in  preparing  cata- 
plasms, pediluvia,  etc.    (J.  P.  C,  xxvii.  268. ): 

Uses. — Horse-radish  is  highly  stimulant,  ex- 
citing the  stomach  when  swallowed,  and  pro- 
moting the  secretions,  especially  that  of  urine. 
Externally  it  is  rubefacient.  Its  chief  use  is  as 
a  condiment  to  promote  appetite  and  invigo- 
rate digestion. 

Dose,  half  a  drachm  (2  Gm.)  or  more,  grated 
or  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritua  Armoracise  Conipositus, 
Br. 

ARNICA.  U.  S.,  Br.  Add. 

ARNICA  [Arnicae  Flores,  Pharm.  1890, 
Arnica  Flowers] 

(iir'nj-ca ) 

"  The  dried  flower-heads  of  Arnica  montana 
Linne  (Fam.  Compositce)."  U.  S. 

Arnica  Flores,  Br.  Add.;  Leopard's  Bane,  Wolf's 
Bane,  Mountain  Tobacco;  Fleurs  d'Arnique.  Fr.; 
Flores  Arnica?,  P.  O. ;  Wohlverleihbliithen,  Arnica- 
bliithen,  Arnika.  Blutblnnie,  Gemsblume,  Fallkraut, 
G. ;  Fiori  di  arnica,  It. ;  Flor  de  arnica,  Sp. 

ARNICAE  RHIZOMA.  Br. 

ARNICA  RHIZOME 

( ar'ni-ca?  rhl-zo'ma ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Arnica 
montana,  Linn."  Br. 

Arnica  Root;  Racine  d'Arnique,  Fr.;  Arnikawurzel, 
Q.;  Rhizoma  di  arnica,  It. ;  Rizoma  de  arnica,  Sp. 

Arnica  montana,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2106; 
B.  &  T.  158. — This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  having  a  woody,  brownish,  horizontal 
rhizome,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  two 
or  three  lines  thick,  ending  abruptly,  and  send- 
ing forth  numerous  slender  fibres  of  the  same 
color.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  cylin- 
drical, striated,  hairy,  and  terminating  in  one, 
two,  or  three  peduncles,  each  bearing  a  flower. 
The  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  entire,  ciliated, 
and  obtuse;  those  of  the  stem,  which  usually 
consist  of  two  opposite  pairs,  are  lance-shaped. 
Both  are  bright  green,  and  somewhat  pubes- 
cent on  their  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are 
yellow. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  is  found, 

1  The  French  Codex  contains  a  formula  for  a  Com- 
pound Syrup  of  Horse-radish  (Strop  Antiscorbutiquc) , 
as  follows ;  Scurvy-grass,  water-cress,  horse-radish 
(root  ),  all  fresh,  of  each,  100  parts,  buckbean  (marsh 
trefoil),  dried,  10  parts,  bitter  orange  peel  20  parts, 
cinnamon  5  parts,  white  wine  400  parts,  sugar  500 
parts.  Thoroughly  contuse  and  comminute  the  solid 
ingredients,  macerate  for  48  hours  with  the  wine,  and 
distil  off  100  parts.  Express  and  strain  the  residue 
from  the  distillation,  clarify  the  liquid  with  white 
of  eggs,  and  strain  :  add  300  parts  sugar,  and  make 
into  a  svrup  of  sp.  gr.  1.270  while  boiling;  with  the 
rest  of  the  sugar  and  sufficient  water  make  a  thick 
svrup.  mix  this  with  the  other  syrup,  allow  to 
cool,  then  add  the  distilled  essence.  Iodised  Syrup 
of  Horse-radish  may  be  made  by  adding  one  part  of 
tincture  of  iodine  to  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  com- 
pound syrup  above. 
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according  to  Nuttall,  in  the  northern  regions 
of  this  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  might 
no  doubt  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
The  flowers,  leaves,  and  root  are  employed;  but 
the  flowers  only  are  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Kev.). 

Properties. — The  whole  plant,  when  fresh, 
has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  apt  to 
excite  sneezing,  and  is  diminished  by  drying. 
The  taste  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and  durable.  The 
dried  rhizome  is  cylindrical,  contorted,  and 
marked  by  scars  from  the  insertion  of  the  leaves. 
Water  extracts  its  virtues.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
thus  describes  the  flowers : 

"  Subglobular,  about  2  Cm.  long;  involucre 
campanulate-turbinate ;  bracts  in  1  to  2  ranks, 
oblong,  dark  green,  pubescent;  receptacle 
slightly  convex,  deeply  pitted,  densely  short- 
hairy;  rays  about  16,  bright  yellow,  the  ligulate 
portion  2  to  2.5  Cm.  long,  nearly  6  Mm.  broad, 
3-toothed,  7-  to  9-nerved,  pistillate;  disk  flowers 
perfect,  5-toothed,  of  a  deeper  yellow,  their 
akenes  nearly  6  Mm.  long,  slender,  tapering 
sharply  to  the  base,  flattened,  5-ribbed,  pubes- 
cent, the  pappus  nearly  a  half  longer  than  the 
akene,  of  a  single  circle  of  nearly  white  barbel- 
late  bristles;  odor  characteristic  and  agreeable; 
taste  bitter."  V.  S. 

The  U.  S.  1890  description  of  the  rhizome 
was  as  follows: 

"  Rhizome  about  5  Cm.  [two  inches]  long, 
and  3  or  4  Mm.  [one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch] 
thick;  externally  brown,  rough  from  leaf -scars; 
internally  whitish,  with  a  rather  thick  bark,  con- 
taining a  circle  of  resin-cells,  surrounding  the 
short,  yellowish  wood-wedges,  and  large,  spongy 
pith.  The  roots  numerous,  thin,  fragile,  gray- 
ish-brown, with  a  thick  bark  containing  a  circle 
of  resin-cells.  Odor  somewhat  aromatic;  taste 
pungently  aromatic  and  bitter."  U.  S.  1890. 

Bastick  (P.  J.,  x.  389)  separated  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  alkaloid  from  the  flowers,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  arnicine.  The 
arnicin  of  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.,  xiii),  ex- 
tracted from  both  the  root  and  the  flowers,  is 
a  different  substance ;  it  is  an  amorphous  yellow 
mass  of  acrid  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
freely  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  dissolving  also 
in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  precipitable  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  tannic  acid  or  by  water. 
Walz  assigns  to  arnicin  the  formula  C20H30O4; 
other  chemists  that  of  C35H54O7.  Arnicin  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  glucoside,  although  it 
is  decomposed  by  diluted  acids.  Sigel  (1873) 
obtained  from  dried  arnica  root  about  i  per 
cent,  of  essential  oil,  and  1  per  cent,  from  the 
fresh;  the  oil  of  the  latter  had  a  sp.  gr  of 
0.999  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.).  The  oil  was  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  various  bodies,  the  principal 
being  the  dimethyl  ether  of  thymohydroquinone, 

OCHa  boiline  at  about  235°  C. 
(445°  F.),  and  with  this,  phloryl  isobutyrate 
to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  oil,  and  the 
methyl  ether  of  a  phlorol.    (Pflanzenstoffe,  2d 


ed.,  p.  1530.  See  also  Gildemeister  and  Hoff- 
mann, Die  Aetherische  Oele,  p.  900.)  Th( 
water  from  which  the  oil  separates  contain; 
isobutyric  acid,  probably  also  a  little  angelu 
and  formic  acids,  but  neither  capronic  no; 
caprylic  acid,  which  had  been  pointed  out  b; 
Walz.  Arnica  root  contains  inulin,  which  Drag 
endorff  extracted  from  it  to  the  extent  of  abou 
10  per  cent.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  edition,  p 
391.) 

Uses. — Arnica  is  an  active  irritant,  which  i 
capable  when  taken  in  overdose  of  producin; 
symptoms  of  violent  toxic  gastro-enteritis,  wit 
great  nervous  disturbance,  reduction  or  inereas 
of  the  pulse  rate,  and  collapse.  In  a  number  0 
cases  of  severe  or  even  fatal  poisoning  by  it,th 
symptoms  have  been  burning  pains  in  th 
stomach,  vomiting,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  gidd 
ness,  intense  muscular  weakness,  dilated  pupil 
finally  complete  insensibility  and  collapse.  I 
some  cases  the  disturbances  of  the  gastro-inte; 
tinal  canal  have  been  absent,  and  the  sym\ 
toms  have  chiefly  been  of  cerebral  origin.  A 
ounce  of  the  tincture  (L.  L.,  Nov.  1864)  hi 
produced  serious  but  finally  not  fatal  symptom 

Arnica  has  been  used  in  Germany  in  the  treai 
ment  of  palsies  and  various  other  diseases,  b\ 
we  have  very  little  positive  knowledge  concen 
ing  its  action  upon  the  system,  and  there  is  r 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  valuab 
in  the  treatment  of  internal  diseases.  It 
largely  employed  externally  in  the  treatmei 
of  bruises  and  sprains,  generally  in  the  for 
of  the  tincture. 

The  powdered  flowers  and  leaves  are  ei 
ployed  as  a  sternutatory;  and  the  inhabitan 
of  Savoy  and  the  Vosges  are  said  to  substitu; 
them  for  tobacco.    They  may  be  given  in  su; 
stance  or  infusion.    The  dose  of  the  powder 
from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.33  to  1.3  Gm. 
frequently  repeated.    The  infusion  may  be  pr 
pared  by  digesting  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
a  pint  of  water,  of  which  from  half  a  flui 
ounce  to  a  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc.)  may 
given  every  three  hours.    It  should  always 
strained  through  linen,  in  order  to  separate  t 
fine  fibres,  which  might  irritate  the  throat, 
tincture  prepared  from  the  flowers  is  larg(l 
used  externally  in  this  country  as  a  domesi 
remedy  in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.    A  tinctui 
of  the  root  is  official  in  the  British  Phanr 
copoeia;  this  would  be  preferable  for  inten 
use.   (See  Tinctura  Arnicce.) 

Dose,  of  the  flowers,  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm 

Off.  Prep.— Tinctura  Arnicas,  U.  S.  (fn 
flowers)  ;  Tinctura  Arnicae,  Br.  (from  rhizom< 

ARSENI  IODIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ARSENOUS  IODIDE  [Arsenic  Iodide] 

(ar'se-nl  I-5d'i-dum) 

Asl3  =  452.10 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  82.7  percei 
of  iodine,  and  16.3  percent,  of  metallic  arsen 
Arsenous  Iodide  should  be  kept  in  ambl 
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lured,  glass-stoppered  vials,  in  a  cool  place, 
refully  protected  from  the  light."  U. 
••A  rsenious  Iodide,  Asl3,  may  he  obtained 
the  direct  combination  of  iodine  and  arse- 
iini."  Hi'- 

Arscnll   Iodidum,     Br.;   Arsenici   Iodidum,    U.  8. 
71!  ;    Iodide   of    Arsenic,    Arseiiious    Iodide  ;  Iodure 
\i  si  ide.  Fr. ;  Arsenicum  jodatum,   Arsenik  Jodtir, 
ijudid,  0. 

This  iodide  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
inniiiicopu'ia  for  the  purj>ose  of  being  used  in 
cparing  the  solution  of  arsenous  and  mercuric 
lides.  It  may  he  made  by  the  direct  eombi- 
tion  of  its  constituents,  with  the  aid  of  a 
utle  heal,  hut  this  form  readily  decomposes, 
..  iodine  subliming  ami  condensing  in  crystals 
.on  i he  upper  portion  of  the  bottle  containing 
The  orange  red  crystalline  powder  now 
trial  is  much  more  permanent. 
The  U.  S.  process  of  1870  is  as  follows: 
Fake  of  Arsenic  sixty  grains;  Iodine  three 
ndrcd  (jrai)is.  Rub  the  Arsenic  in  a  mortar 
til  reduced  to  a  tine  powder;  then  add  the 
dine,  and  rub  them  together  until  they  are 
troughly  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
tall  flask  or  a  test-tube,  loosely  stopped,  and 
at  it  gently  until  liquefaction  occurs.  Then 
•line  the  vessel  in  different  directions,  in  order 
it  any  portion  of  the  iodine,  which  may  have 
ideiised  on  its  surface,  may  be  returned 

0  the  melted  mass.  Lastly,  pour  the  melted 
lide  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and,  when  it  is  cold, 
iak  it  into  pieces,  and  keep  it  in  a  well- 
pped  bottle."  U.  S.  1870.  J.  F.  Babcock 
'roc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1S75,  p.  693)  proposes  to 
ike  it  by  placing  a  troyounce  of  iodine  in 
suitable  vessel  with  10  or  12  fluidounees  of 
iter,  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through 
til  the  iodine  color  is  entirely  gone;  then 
ering,  heating  the  filtrate  until  the  odor  of 
drogen  sulphide  has  been  dissipated;  then 
ding  a  quarter  of  a  troyounce  of  arsenic  tri- 
ide,  heating  until  dissolved,  filtering,  and 
Eiporating  to  dryness. 

AsaOa  +  6HI  =  2AsIa  +  SH2O 
ckle's  process  enables  the  operator  to  obtain 

1  salt  in  a  crystalline  condition.  Arsenic  and 
line  in  equivalent  proportions  are  heated  to- 
ther  with  carbon  disulphide  in  a  flask,  to 
lich  an  upright  condenser  is  attached,  until 
8  iodine  color  disappears.     The  solution  is 

n  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
In  the  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1881,  2643,  may 

found  a  process  for  obtaining  this  salt 
emically  pure,  by  making  a  hot  solution  of 
sepic  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mix- 
:  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
lide,  whereupon  the  triiodide  separates  as  a 
rStalline  powder;  this  may  be  washed  with 
drochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.120,  until  a  portion 

the  washings  on  evaporation  ceases  to  leave 
residllP  of  potassium  chloride. 

•  operties — Arsenous  iodide  is  described  as 
m  orange-red.  inodorous,  crystalline  powder, 
*le  when  protected  from  direct  sunlight  and 
Pt  in  a  coo!  place.  Soluble,  with  partial  de- 


composition, in  about  12  parts  of  water,  and  in 
about  28  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
completely  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  disul- 
phide, or  ether.  No  loss  of  iodine  occurs  when 
Arsenous  Iodide  is  heated  upon  a  water-bath, 
but  at  higher  temperatures  it  completely  volatil- 
izes. When  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  brown  vapors  of  nitrous  oxide  are  evolved, 
followed  by  violet  vapors  of  iodine.  The  aque- 
ous solution  has  a  yellow  color,  is  neutral  to  lit- 
mus paper,  and  upon  standing  gradually  decom- 
poses into  arsenous  and  bydriodic  acids.  If 
hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  be  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  Arsenous  Iodide  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate 
of  arsenous  sulphide  is  produced.  If  0.5 
Gm.  of  Arsenous  Iodide  and  2  Gm.  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  be  dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of 
water,  not  less  than  21.9  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  V.S.  should  be  required  to  impart  a 
slight  yellow  tint  to  the  solution."  U.  S.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  decompose  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  iodine  separating  and  volatilizing, 
oxygen  being  absorbed  and  arsenic  trioxide 
formed. 

Uses. — Following  the  suggestion  of  Biett 
arsenous  iodide  has  been  somewhat  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  other  skin 
conditions  in  which  a  powerful  stimulant  is 
desired;  Biett  employed  the  ointment  of  the 
strength  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
iodide  has  also  been  given  internally  as  an 
alterative,  in  cancer,  in  scrofula,  lepra,  etc.,  and 
probably  does  not  differ  in  its  action  from  other 
preparations  of  arsenic.  In  large  doses  it 
acts  as  a  violent  gastro-intestinal  irritant  and 
poison. 

Dose,  one-tenth  of  a  grain    (0.006  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Arseni  et  Hydrargyri  Iodidi, 
U.  8.  (Br.) 

ARSENI  TRIOXIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ARSENIC  TRIOXIDE  [Acidum  Arsenosum,  Pharm. 
1890,  Arsenous  Acid,  Arsenous  Anhydride, 
Arsenous  Oxide,  White  Arsenic] 

(ar'se-nl  tri-ox'j-dum) 

As203  =190.44 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.S  percent, 
of  pure  Arsenic  Trioxide."  U.  S.  "  Arsenious 
Anhydride,  or  arsenious  oxide,  AS4O6,  is  ob- 
tained by  roasting  certain  arsenical  ores."  Br. 

Acidum  Arseniosum,  Br.:  Arsenious  Acid.  Arsen- 
icum Album,  Ed.  ;  Arsenious  Oxide,  Arsenic.  Arsenious 
Anhydride:  Acide  arsenleux,  Fr.  Cod.:  Arsenic  blane, 
Fleurs  d'Arsenic.  Fr. :  Acidum  Arsenicosum.  P.  G. ; 
Arsenigesaure.  Arsenichte  Saure.  Weisser  Arsenik, 
O. ;  Anidride  arseniosa,  Acido  arsenioso.  Arsenico 
bianco.  It.  :  Anhidrido  arsenioso.  Arsenico  bianco.  Sp.; 
Arsenik,  Dan.,  Swcd.,  Pol. 

Arsenic  trioxide  is  prepared  in  Bohemia  and 
Saxony,  where  it  is  procured  on  a  large  scale 
as  a  collateral  product  during  the  smelting  of 
cobalt  ores,  which  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  arsenic,  and  in  England  from  the 
mineral  arsenopyrite,  also  called  mispickel  or 
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arsenical  iron,  which  is  associated  with  the  ores 
of  tin  and  copper.  The  German  process  is 
that  usually  quoted  as  the  older  and  better 
known.  According  to  this,  the  ores  are  roasted 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  with  long  horizontal 
flues.  The  arsenic  is  converted  by  combustion 
into  arsenic  trioxide,  which  rises  in  vapor  and 
condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  flues.  In  this 
state  it  is  impure,  and  requires  a  second  subli- 
mation, which  is  performed  in  cast  iron  vessels, 
fitted  with  conical  heads  of  the  same  material, 
having  an  opening  at  the  summit.  The  vessels 
are  placed  over  a  furnace,  and  brought  to  a 
red  heat,  when  a  portion  of  the  impure  arsenic 
trioxide  is  thrown  in  through  the  opening,  which 
is  immediately  stopped.  This  portion  being 
sublimed,  a  second  portion  is  introduced  in  a 
similar  manner.  Finally,  the  vessels  are  al- 
lowed to  cool ;  and  upon  removing  the  heads  the 
purified  oxide  is  found  attached  to  them,  in 
vitreous  layers,  at  first  as  transparent  as  glass, 
but  gradually  becoming,  by  contact  with  the  air, 
opaque  at  their  surface.  These  are  broken  into 
fragments  of  a  convenient  size,  and  thus  enter 
commerce.  The  arsenic  trioxide  so  obtained  is 
generally  packed  in  casks,  containing  from  two 
to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  is  shipped  prin- 
cipally from  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
The  English  process  differs  somewhat  in  its 
details,  and  essentially  in  its  final  product, 
which  is  fine  and  crystalline  rather  than  amor- 
phous. In  this  process  the  crude  arsenic  of  the 
first  sublimation  is  refined  by  introducing  it 
into  another  furnace  or  series  of  furnaces, 
where  it  is  again  volatilized  by  the  heat.  When 
it  condenses  in  the  long  series  of  chambers 
through  which  the  vapors  are  earned,  it  is,  if 
the  process  be  fully  successful,  in  the  form  of  a 
perfectly  white  crystalline  solid,  which  needs 
only  to  be  ground  and  packed  into  kegs  to  be 
made  ready  for  the  market.  The  unground  ar- 
senic is,  as  stated,  all  in  the  crystalline  con- 
dition, the  temperature  of  the  chambers  being 
too  low  to  permit  the  formation  of  the  glassy 
variety. 

Properties. — Arsenic  trioxide  is  entirely  vola- 
tilized by  heat.  As  the  Gennan  make  of  arsenic 
occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  in  masses,  with  a 
vitreous  fracture,  and  of  a  milk-white  color 
externally,  but,  internally,  often  perfectly  trans- 
parent. As  first  sublimed,  the  whole  mass  is 
transparent ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  white 
and  opaque,  the  change  proceeding  progres- 
sively from  the  surface  inwards.  This  change 
has  not  been  well  explained,  but  probably 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  moisture,  caus- 
ing a  gradual  passage  of  the  acid  from  the 
amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state.  (Pereira.) 
Hence  the  masses  "  usually  present  a  strati- 
fied appearance,  caused  by  the  presence,  in 
separate  layers,  of  the  crystalline  and  opaque 
and  of  the  amorphous  and  vitreous  allotropie 
modifications  of  arsenious  anhydride."  Br.  The 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  describes 
arsenic  trioxide  as  follows :  "  A  heavy  solid 
occurring  either  as  an  opaque,  white  powder,  or 


in  irregular  masses  of  two  varieties :  one,  anio: 
phous,  transparent,  and  colorless,  like  glass;  tt 
other,  crystalline,  opaque,  and  white,  resemblin 
porcelain.  Frequently  the  same  piece  has  a 
opaque,  white,  outer  crust  enclosing  the  glass 
variety.  Contact  with  moist  air  gradual! 
changes  the  glassy  into  the  white,  opaqi 
variety.  Both  are  odorless  and  tasteless."  V.  I 
According  to  Guibourt,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  tram 
parent  variety  is  3.73,  of  the  opaque  3.6! 
The  experiments,  however,  of  J.  K.  Mitche 
and  Durand  make  the  density  of  the  forme 
variety  from  3.208  o  3.333.  The  English  mai 
of  arsenic  is  always  powdered,  and,  under 
lens,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  crystals  perfe< 
in  form,  or  of  small  fragments  of  larger  crystal 
In  a  poisoning  case  in  1880  (State  of  Com 
vs.  Hay  den)  much  was  made  to  hinge  upon  tt 
differences  observed  between  this  crystallk 
English  arsenic  and  the  commoner  amorphoij 
or  German  arsenic.  {Microscop.  Exam,  c 
Samples  of  Commercial  Arsenic,  E.  S.  Dan; 
F.  D.  Linn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Jersey  Cit; 
1880.)  As  it  occurs  in  commerce  for  medicin; 
use,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  white  powde 
almost  as  fine  as  flour.  In  this  state  it  : 
sometimes  adulterated  with  powdered  lime  ( 
chalk,  or  calcium  sulphate  or  arsenite,  a  frau* 
which  is  very  easily  detected  by  exposing  tl 
powder  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  ai 
senic  trioxide,  when  these  impurities  will  t 
left  behind.  In  consequence  of  the  liability  c 
the  oxide  to  contain  impurities  when  in  powde 
it  was  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  c 
1870  to  be  kept  in  masses,  so  that  the  apotb 
cary  may  powder  it  for  himself  as  it  is  want© 
It  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  have  an  acri 
taste.  Christison  asserts  that  it  possesses  hardl 
any  taste,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  merely 
faint  sweetish  impression  on  the  palate.  1 
strong  hot  solution,  it  has  an  austere  tast 
most  nearly  resembling  that  of  zinc  sulphat 
(Mitchell  and  Durand.)  It  has  no  odor,  eve 
in  vapor;  but  when  thrown  on  ignited  charco; 
it  emits  a  garlicky  odor,  in  consequence  of  i 
deoxidation,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  r 
duced  metal.  Its  point  of  sublimation,  accort 
ing  to  Berzelius,  is  at  an  incipient  red  heat 
but,  according  to  Mitchell  and  Durand,  it 
lower  than  that  of  metallic  arsenic,  being  onl 
218°  C.  (425°  F.).  In  the  British  Pharmaci 
poeia  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  volatilized  at 
temperature  not  exceeding  204.4°  C.  (400°  F. 
Taylor  gives  the  subliming  point  at  188°  ( 
(370°  F.) ;  Wm.  A.  Guy  states  that  arsenic  tr 
oxide  rises  in  vapor  at  about  138°  C.  (280°  F. 
(P.  J.,  Feb.  1868  ) .  When  slowly  sublimed  it  coi 
denses  in  regular  octahedral  crystals  of  a  sparl 
ling  lustre.  It  may  also  be  obtained  crystallize 
in  fine  octahedra  by  the  slow  cooling  of 
solution  of  the  oxide  in  boiling  diluted  hydn 
chloric  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  1873,  p.  246.)  "0.5 
gramme,  dissolved  quickly  in  boiling  water  wif 
five  times  its  weight  of  sodium  bicarbonat 
should,  after  the  cooled  solution  is  well  shake 
with  three  successive  drops  of  hydrochloric  ad 
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icharge  the  color  of  50.8  to  50.9  cubic  eenti- 
itrea  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine."  Br. 
"  In  cold  water  both  varieties  dissolve  very 
iwly,  t he  degree  of  solubility  varying  accord- 
%  to  conditions  and  time,  the  glassy  variety 
[uiring  about  30,  the  porcelain-like  or  crystal- 
e  powder  about  100  parts  of  water  at  25°  C. 
7°  F.).  Both  are  slowly  but  completely  sol- 
le  in  15  parts  of  boiling  water.  In  alcohol, 
•sonic  Trioxide  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  but 
is  soluble  in  about  5  parts  of  glycerin.  Oil 
turpentine  dissolves  only  the  glassy  variety. 
•Ill  varieties  are  freely  soluble  in  hydro- 
lorio  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  alkali  hydrox- 
18  and  carbonates."  U.  S.    "  It  is  soluble  in 

0  parts  of  cold  water,  in  10  parts  of  boiling 
iter,  and  in  5  parts  of  glycerin;  it  is  moder- 
sly  soluble  in  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides 
d  carbonates,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
stares  of  that  acid  and  water."  Br.  The 
Mowing  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Bussy. 
le  transparent  variety  dissolves  much  more 
picUy  than  the  opaque.  By  prolonged  ebulli- 
n  with  water,  the  opaque  variety  attains  the 
me  solubility  as  the  transparent,  and  may  be 
pposed  to  be  converted  into  the  latter.  Thus, 
the  boiling  temperature,  a  pint  of  water  dis- 
Ives  S07  grains  of  either  variety.  The  trans- 
ient variety,  in  cold  saturated  solution,  grad- 
lly  lessens  in  solubility,  until  it  reaches  the 
lubility  of  the  opaque,  no  doubt  in  conse- 
ence  of  being  changed  into  the  latter.  Pul- 
rization  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  trans- 
rent  variety,  without  affecting  that  of  the 
aqno.    The  mixture  of  the  two  varieties  of 

1  oxide  in  the  same  solution  serves  to  explain 
e  anomalies  heretofore  observed  in  its  solu- 
lity.  (.7.  P.  C,  Nov.  1847. )i  "When  slowly 
ated  in  a  test-tube,  Arsenic  Trioxide  yields  a 
blimate  of  minute,  brilliant,  transparent, 
tahedral  crystals.  When  heated  rapidly  to 
out  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  the  amorphous  variety 
ses,  then  _  sublimes,  while  the  crystalline 
riety  sublimes  without  fusing;  no  residue 
ould  remain  after  sublimation.  When  cov- 
ed with  charcoal  in  an  ignition-tube,  and 
rongly  heated,  Arsenic  Trioxide  is  deoxidized, 
»'l  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  cooler 
u-tion  of  the  tube  as  a  mirror  having  a  metallic 
stre.  Cupric  ammonium  sulphate  T.S.  pro- 
ices  in  an  aqueous  solution  a  bright  green  pre- 
pitate.   If  the  green  precipitate  be  dissolved 

ammonia  water,  a  deep  blue-colored  solution 
ould  be  produced.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
rsewc  Trioxide  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction 
'on  blue  litmus  paper.    Silver  ammonium 


Experiments  of  M.  L.  A.  Ruchner  on  the  solubility 
arsenic  trioxide  in  its  various  forms  gave  the  foi- 
,!n"  rosults.    A  liter  of  water  saturated  at  15"  C. 
ni  crystallized  arsenic  trioxide  contains  gr.  2.821  ; 
to  the  amorphous  and  vitreous  variety,  gr.  9.306  : 
me  the  same  solutions,  made  by  boiling  and  then 
lowed  to  cool  for  24  hours,  down  to  15°  C,  contain 
the  crystallized  oxide  gr.  27.839  per  liter,  and  of 
i1  amorphous  and  vitreous,  gr.   34.056  per  liter, 
tese  results  serve   to   confirm   those   obtained  bv 
issj  which  are  referred   to  in  the  test.    (/.  P.  C, 
■■  P-  247.) 


nitrate  T.S.  produces  in  an  aqueous  solution  a 
lemon-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia  water;  when  this  solution 
is  heated,  metallic  silver  is  deposited  (distinc- 
tion from  arsenic  acid. )  Hydrogen  sulphide  T.S. 
colors  a  solution  of  Arsenic  Trioxide  yellow; 
if  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  it 
precipitates  lemon-yellow  arsenic  trisulphide, 
which  should  be  completely  soluble  in  ammo- 
nium carbonate  T.  S.  (absence  of  antimony,  tin, 
and  cadmium).  When  Arsenic  Trioxide  is 
carefully  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube  of  hard 
glass,  it  should  sublime  without  leaving  a  resi- 
due, and  the  sublimate  should  not  at  first  show 
a  yellow  color  (absence  of  non-volatile  matter 
and  of  arsenous  sulphide).  If  1  Gm.  of  Arsenic 
Trioxide  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  ammonia 
water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  colorless 
solution  should  be  produced.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Ar- 
senic Trioxide  be  dissolved,  together  with  1  Gm. 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  should  decolorize  not 
Jess  than  20.3  (20.32)  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  V.S.  (corresponding  to  at  least  99.8  per- 
cent, of  pure  Arsenic  Trioxide."  U.  S.  "  Its 
aqueous  solution,  which  is  odorless,  tasteless, 
and  faintly  acid  to  litmus,  gives  with  solution 
of  silver  ammonio-nitrate  a  canary-yellow  pre- 
cipitate readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  am- 
monia and  by  nitric  acid.  Sprinkled  on  ignited 
charcoal,  it  emits  an  alliaceous  odor.  It  is 
volatilized  at  400°  F.  (204.4°  C).  .  .  It  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  lead,  cadmium,  antimony,  tin,  or  sulphides. 
It  should  dissolve  completely  in  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  the  resulting  liquid  when  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  have  a  yellow 
color  (absence  of  arsenious  sulphide)."  Br. 

Uses. — The  official  preparations  of  arsenic 
are  all  of  them,  when  in  sufficient  concentration, 
violent  irritants  or  escharotics.  Taken  inter- 
nally in  sufficient  dose  they  are  exceedingly 
poisonous  to  both  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
When  properly  administered  they  are  altera- 
tives, affecting  in  some  unknown  way  the  nutri- 
tion, especially  of  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  often  of  service  in  simple  nervous  debility, 
but  are  especially  useful  in  chorea  and  in 
chronic  malaria.  When  given  for  their  tonic 
effect  only,  they  should  be  used  in  doses  so 
small  as  not  to  cause  any  general  symptoms; 
but  when  a  specific  action,  as  in  chorea,  is  de- 
sired, it  is  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses  and 
rapidly  increase  them  until  the  limit  of  toler- 
ance is  reached.  Not  rarely,  such  doses  pro- 
duce gastro-intestinal  irritation,  especially  pain 
and  diarrhoea.  To  avoid  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  remedy  should  be  given  after  meals. 
When  either  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  the 
more  peculiar  effects  of  arsenic  are  caused,  the 
dose  should  at  once  be  lessened.  The  specific 
symptoms  of  arsenicalisw  are  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  oedema,  especially  of  the  face  and  eye- 
lids, a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  these  parts,  itching 
of  the  skin,  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  loss  of 
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appetite,  and  uneasiness  and  sickness  of  the 
stomach.  The  peculiar  swelling  produced  is 
called  oedema  arsenicalis.  In  some  instances 
the  internal  use  of  arsenic  causes  a  rash  not  un- 
like that  of  measles,  and,  as  in  that  affection,  at- 
tended with  catarrhal  symptoms.  (Tilbury  Fox, 
M.  T.  G.,  March,  1868.)  Sometimes  salivation 
is  produced,  and  occasionally  the  hair  and  nails 
fall  off.  It  is  stated  by  Charcot  that  he  has  seen, 
in  two  cases,  decided  anaphrodisiac  effects  from 
the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic,  which  disappeared 
several  months  after  its  discontinuance,  and 
in  one  instance  returned  upon  its  resumption. 
(Ann.  Ther.,  1865,  p.  267.) 

Arsenic  trioxide  has  been  exhibited  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are 
scirrhus  and  cancer,  especially  cancer  of  the  lip ; 
anomalous  ulcers;  various  cutaneous  diseases; 
intermittent  fever;  chorea;  chronic  rheumatism, 
particularly  those  forms  of  it  attended  with 
pains  in  the  bones;  rheumatic  gout;  diseases  of 
the  bones,  especially  nodes,  and  firm  swellings 
with  deformity  of  the  small  joints  of  the  hands; 
chronic  syphilitic  affections;  frontal  neuralgia; 
hemicrania;  intermittent  neuralgic  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  intermittent  fever  it 
is  inferior  only  to  cinchona  bark  and  its  alka- 
loids; and  probably  no  remedy  surpasses  or 
even  equals  it  in  rheumatic  gout.  In  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  those  of  a  scaly  character, 
as  lepra  and  psoriasis,  it  is  an  invaluable 
remedy.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  objection 
against  the  very  protracted  use  of  this  remedy 
in  disease.  Many  years  since,  Tschudi  drew 
attention  to  the  so-called  "  arsenic-eaters "  of 
Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  The  habits  of  these 
people  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  some, 
while  by  others  their  existence  has  been  denied, 
but  the  truth  is  that  among  the  lower  orders 
in  the  countries  mentioned,  there  are  many 
persons  who  habitually  take  small  amounts  of 
the  poison.  According  to  the  report  of  a 
government  commission,  the  dose  of  0.62  grain 
is  rarely  exceeded.  The  "  ratsbane-eaters  "  are 
said  not  to  suffer  in  their  health,  and  to  be 
unusually  strong  and  vigorous  people. 

The  external  application  of  arsenic  has  been 
principally  restricted  to  cancer,  and  anomalous 
and  malignant  ulcers,  especially  of  the  kind 
denominated  noli  me  tangere.  Dupuytren  used 
with  advantage  a  powder  composed  of  one 
part  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  twenty-four  parts 
of  calomel,  as  a  topical  application  to  herpes 
excdens,  and  to  the  foul  ulcers  occurring  after 
mercurial  treatment. 

Arsenic  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  nearly  all 
the  empirical  remedies  for  the  cure  of  cancer  by 
external  application.  Plunket's  caustic,  a  rem- 
edy of  this  kind  of  great  celebrity,  consisted 
of  the  Ranunculus  arris  and  Ranunculus  flam- 
mula,  each  an  ounce,  bruised  and  mixed  with  a 
drachm  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  one  hundred 
grains  of  sulphur.  The  whole  was  beaten  into 
a  paste,  formed  into  balls,  ai  d  dried  in  the  sun. 
When  used  these  balls  were  nibbed  up  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  spread  on  pig's  bladder. 


The  use  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  to  act  upon 
the  cuticle,  for,  unless  this  is  done,  the  arsenic 
will  not  act.  In  onychia  maligna,  Luke  of  Lon- 
don, regarded  an  ointment  composed  of  two 
grains  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti  ointment  as  almost  a  specific. 
(Pereira,  Mat.  Med.) 

In  Paris,  an  arsenical  paste  of  the  following 
composition  has  been  used  as  an  application  to 
malignant  ulcers: — red  sulphide  of  mercury  70 
parts;  dragon's  blood  22  parts;  arsenic  trioxide 
8  parts.  It  is  applied,  made  up  into  a  paste 
with  water.  Pain  produced  by  this  composition 
is  very  severe,  and  its  application  dangerous. 
The  arsenical  paste  of  Frere  Come  has  been 
applied  advantageously  by  Biett  to  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  in  yaws.  The  precaution  was  used  ol 
not  applying  it,  at  one  time,  over  a  surface  largei 
than  that  of  half  a  dollar.  This  paste  isrnadeln 
mixing  water  with  a  powder  consisting  of  ter 
grains  of  arsenic  trioxide,  forty  grains  of  rec 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  ten  grains  of  pow-; 
dered  animal  charcoal.  The  practice  of  spriuk 
ling  unmixed  arsenic  trioxide  on  ulcers  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger;  S.  Coopei 
characterizes  it  as  a  murderous  practice. 

Febure's  remedy  for  cancer  consisted  of  ter ! 
grains  of  arsenic  trioxide,  dissolved  in  a  pint  ol 
distilled  water,  to  which  were  added  an  ounc< 
of  extract  of  conium,  three  fluidounces  of  solu- 
tion of  lead  subacetate,  and  a  fluidrachm  ol 
tincture  of  opium.    With  this  the  cancer  was 
washed  every  morning.    Febure's  formula  foil 
internal  exhibition  was,  arsenic  trioxide  tw(l 
grains,  rhubarb  half  an  ounce,  syrup  of  chicor\J| 
q.  s.,  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  a  pintl 
Of  this  mixture,  a  tablespoonful,  containing 
about  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  oxide,  wal 
given  every  night  and  morning.    The  dose  wail 
gradually  increased  to  six  tablespoonfuls. 

Arsenic  trioxide  may  be  given  in  doses  of  f  ron  I 
one-fiftieth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.00'i 
to  0.003  Gm. ) ,  three  times  a  day,  in  the  f  omi  oil 
pill.    It  is  often  combined  with  opium,  whiclj 
enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  medicine  better  1 
The  Asiatic  pills,  so  called,  consist  of  arsenic 
trioxide  and  black  pepper,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  part  of  the  former  to  80  parts  of  the  latter I 
A  preparation  much  used  on  the  continent  o:l 
Europe  is  Boudin's  solution,  which  is  simplj 
an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  witll 
the  addition  of  wine,  and  is  made  by  boilina 
one  gramme  (15.4  grains)  of  the  oxide  with  omi 
liter  (2.1  pints)  of  distilled  water  till  entirel]  \ 
dissolved,  then  cooling,  filtering,  adding  enougl| 
distilled  water  to  supply  the  loss,  and  finalh1 
mixing  with  one  liter  of  white  wine.    Of  tbi:. 
solution  a  fluidounce  contains  about  one-quartei 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide. 

Dose,  of  arsenic  trioxide,  one  fiftieth  to  on< 
twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.001  to  0.003  Gm). 

Properties  of  Arsenic  Trioxide  as  a  Poison.— | 
Arsenic  trioxide,  in  an  overdose,  whether  inter 
nally  or  externally,  acts  with  very  great  energy 
and  generally  destroys  life  in  a  short  time 
but  in  rare  instances  no  well-marked  symptom^ 
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c  been  developed  until  eight  or  nine  hours 
BT  the  ingestion  of   the   poison.  Edward 
rtshorne  relates  a  case  of  recovery  in  which 
least  a  drachm  of  arsenic  trioxide  had  been 
tllowed,  and  where  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
were  delayed  for  sixteen  hours.    {Med.  Ex- 
incr,  1855,  p.  707.)    The  symptoms  produced 
the  poison  are — an  austere  taste;  fetid  state 
the  mouth;   frequent  ptyalism;  continual 
vking;   constriction    of    the    pharynx  and 
iphagus;  the  sensation  of  the  teeth  being 
edge;  hiccough;  nausea;  anxiety;  frequent 
kings;  burning  pain  at  the  praecordia ;  in- 
timation of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat, 
nchi,  and  esophagus;  irritable  stomach,  so 
not  to  be  able  to  support  the  blandest  drinks; 
niting  of  matters,  sometimes  brown,  at  other 
ics  bloody;  profuse  serous  or  bloody  stools; 
all,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  but  occa- 
nally  slow  and  unequal;  palpitations;  syn- 
>e;  insatiable  thirst;  burning  heat  over  the 
ole  body,  or  a  sensation  of  icy  coldness;  diifi- 
t  respiration;  cold  sweats;  suppression  of 
ne,  or  scanty,  red,  bloody,  and  sometimes 
uuninous  urine;  change  in  the  countenance; 
livid  circle  around  the  eyelids;  swelling  and 
bing  of  the  body;  livid  spots  over  the  surface, 
d  occasionally  a  miliary  eruption;  prostration 
-i length;  loss  of  feeling,  especially  in  the 
■t  and  hands;  delirium,  convulsions,  often 
iompanied  with  insupportable  priapism;  fall- 
;  off  of  the  hair,  detachment  of  the  cuticle, 
.   In  some  eases  there  is  inflammation  with 
ruing  pain  in  the  urino-genital  organs.    It  is 
y  rare  to  observe  all  these  symptoms  in  the 
ne  individual.    Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are 
:irly  all  wanting,  death  taking  place  without 
y  pain  or  prominent  symptoms.  Occasion- 
y  the  phenomena  have  a  perfect  resemblance 
those  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  stage  of 
llapse.    In  rare  cases  stupor  is  a  very  promi- 
al  symptom  and  the  diarrhoea  may  not  be 
enounced.    After  death,  the  morbid  appear- 
ees  are  various.    In  some  instances  no  vestige 
lesion  can  be  discovered.    The  appearances 
wover,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  are  the 
[lowing:   the   mouth,   stomach,    and  intes- 
ies  are  inflamed ;  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
hiblt  spots  resembling  eschars,  and  perfora- 
uis  of  all  their  coats;  and  the  villous  coat  of 
e  former  is  in  a  manner  destroyed,  and  re- 
used to  the  consistence  of  a  reddish-brown 
dp.    Wide-spread  fatty  degeneration  has  also 
sen  noted.    In  cases  of  recovery,  it  has  been 
quest  ion  how  long  it  takes  for  the  poison  to  be 
immated  from  the  system.    In  an  instance 
ported  by  D.  Maelagan,  in  which  about  two 
•achms  of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed, 
id  in  which  magnesia  was  used  successfully  as 
I  antidote,  ai-senic  was  detected  in  the  urine 
"  Marsh's  test  as  late  as  the  twentieth  day. 
a  chronic  form  of  arsenical  poisoning,  yet 
nietimes  serious  in  its  consequences,  has  re- 
ilted  in  many  instances  from  the  inhalation  of 
ie  an-  of  apartments  lined  with  green  wall 
'per,  which  owes  its  color  to  copper  arsenite, 


and  from  which  a  fine  poisonous  dust  sometimes 
escapes  when  the  paper  has  not  been  well  pre- 
pared. (See  Chem.  News,  March  24,  1860.) 
The  burning  of  green  tapers  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  an  arsenical  odor,  and  chemical  ex- 
amination has  shown  that,  in  relatively  rare 
instances,  they  sometimes  contain  arsenic  triox- 
ide in  injurious  quantities.  (L.  L.,  1873,  p.  715.) 
Death  has  also  resulted,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  from  working  in  the  manufacture 
of  green  artificial  leaves.  (Chem.  News,  Nov. 
30,  1861.)  Ulceration  of  the  anus  has  resulted 
from  the  habitual  use  of  green  paper.  In  1900, 
there  occurred  an  epidemic  of  chronic  arsenic 
poisoning  in  Manchester,  England,  which  arose 
from  beer  prepared  from  arsenical  glucose. 
The  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenic  poisoning  are 
too  protean  to  permit  of  detailed  description. 
The  most  important  are:  peripheral  neuritis, 
inflammation  or  overgrowth  of  skin  and  dermal 
appendages  with  irritation  at  the  point  of 
entrance ;  thus  when  from  inhalation  of  arsenical 
dust  there  is  laryngitis  and  bronchitis;  when  it 
finds  entrance  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
gastric  disturbance  and  diarrhoea. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  accidents  and  crimes 
caused  by  the  use  of  arsenic  trioxide,  its  sale 
should  be  regulated  by  law  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  In  1851  an  act  for  this  purpose  in 
England  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  applied  to 
any  ulcerated  surface,  arsenic  may  be  absorbed 
with  fatal  result;  death  has  indeed  occurred  in 
a  number  of  cases  from  the  use  of  arsenic  as 
an  escharotic  to  tumors,  cancerous  ulcers,  etc. 
As  indicated  by  Blackader,  absorption  is  less 
likely  to  follow  the  use  of  large  than  of  small 
quantities,  the  larger  amount  probably  killing 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting absorption.  If  this  dangerous  caustic 
be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  in  accordance  with 
these  facts.  Harles's  observations  also  seem  to 
show  that  when  the  surface  is  that  of  a  chronic 
ulcer,  either  simple  or  malignant,  absorption 
is  less  prone  to  occur  than  from  a  fresh  wound. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic  Trioxide. 
If  the  antidote  (see  Ferri  Hydroxidum  cum 
Magnesii  Oxido)  be  not  directly  at  hand,  free 
vomiting  should  be  induced  by  the  finger,  the 
feather  part  of  a  quill,  and  the  administration 
of  an  emetic;  or  the  poison  may  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  the  stomach  tube.  Demulcent 
drinks  should  be  freely  given,  such  as  milk, 
white  of  eggs  and  water,  or  flour  and  water, 
which  serve  to  encourage  the  vomiting  and  to 
envelop  the  poison. 

The  antidote  having  been  faithfully  applied, 
the  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  the  admin- 
istration of  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Convalescence 
is  generally  long  and  distressing;  usually  dys- 
peptic symptoms  mark  the  presence  of  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation  or  even  ulceration,  while 
not  rarely  violent  neuralgic  pains,  with  loss  of 
power,  wasting  of  the  muscle,  and  other  trophic 
changes,  show  that  a  peripheral  neuritis  has 
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been  produced;  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  attend  to  the  diet,  which  should 
consist  exclusively  of  milk,  gruel,  cream,  rice, 
and  similar  bland  articles. 

The  antidote  above  referred  to  is  ferric  hy- 
droxide or  preferably  ferric  hydroxide  with 
magnesium  oxide,  in  the  moist  or  pulpy  state. 
As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  must  be  given  in  doses 
of  a  tablespoonful  to  an  adult,  of  a  dessertspoon- 
ful to  a  child,  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  the 
urgent  symptoms  are  relieved.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  quantity  taken  should  be  at  least 
twelve  times  the  supposed  amount  of  the  poison 
swallowed;  but,  as  the  antidote  is  perfectly 
innocent,  it  is  prudent  to  give  it  in  larger  quan- 
tities. According  to  the  experiments  of  E. 
Riegel,  one  part  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  solution 
is  so  fully  precipitated  by  ten  parts  of  the  dry 
oxide,  that,  after  its  action,  not  a  trace  of  the 
poison  can  be  detected,  even  by  Marsh's  test. 
Its  efficacy  is,  of  course,  greater,  the  sooner  it 
is  administered  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
poison;  but  even  after  delay  its  use  will  prove 
advantageous,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the 
poison  still  remains  in  the  stomach.  Ferric  hy- 
droxide acts  by  producing  with  the  poison,  by  a 
transfer  of  oxygen  from  the  oxide  to  the  acid,  an 
insoluble,  and  therefore  inert,  ferrous  arsenate : 

4Fe(OH)s-f  As20s  = 

Fe3(As04)2  +  5H2O  +  Fe(OH)a 
This  antidote  was  discovered  by  Bunsen  and 
Berthold  of  Gottingen,  in  1834;  and  its  efficacy 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  experiments 
on  inferior  animals,  and  by  its  successful  appli- 
cation to  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 
human  subject.  Various  observations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  best  forms  of  the  feme 
hydroxide  for  use,  but  as  long  ago  as  1842  Wm. 
Procter  (A.  J.  P.,  xiv.  29)  proved  that  the 
hydroxide  gradually  decreases  in  its  power  of 
neutralizing  arsenic  trioxide  the  longer  it  is 
kept,  and  that  this  decrease  in  power  is  more 
rapid  when  it  is  mixed  with  much  water  than 
when  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma.  The  cause 
of  this  diminution  of  neutralizing  power,  by 
being  kept,  is  explained  by  the  experiments  of 
Wittstein.  This  chemist  found  that  ferric  hy- 
droxide, recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily 
in  acetic  and  other  vegetable  acids  in  the  cold, 
but  becomes  nearly  insoluble  when  kept  for 
some  time  under  water.  It  should  be  an  in- 
variable rule  to  prepare  the  antidote  at  the 
lime  it  is  wanted  from  materials  always  kept  at 
hand.  A  very  efficient  antidote  may  be  made 
by  precipitating  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride 
with  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Dialyzed  iron  has  been  frequently  sugges- 
ted as  an  antidote  for  arsenie  (P.  M.  T.,  Dee. 
8,  1877;  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1878),  especially  if  its 
administration  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  precipitates  the  ferric  hy- 
droxide in  the  stomach ;  but  E.  Hirschsohn  ( Dor- 
pat,  Russia)  cautions  against  the  use  of  dia- 
lyzed iron,  because  his  experiments  show  that  the 
resulting  combination  parts  with  its  arsenic  in 
the  presence  of  acids  much  more  readily  than 


does  the  Antidotum  Arsenici  of  the  Russii 
Pharmacopoeia — made  by  diluting  one  ounce  1 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with  four  fiuidounc 
of  water,  then  adding  a  mixture  of  thr 
drachms  of  calcined  magnesia  with  four  flui 
ounces  of  water.  (See  Ferri  Hydroxidum  cu 
Magnesii  Oxido.) 

Kohler  of  Halle,  believes  saccharine  oxii 
of  iron  in  solution  is  preferable  to  all  oth 
preparations,  in  poisoning  by  arsenic  trioxic 
This  forms,  like  the  hydrated  powder,  an  i 
soluble  compound  with  the  acid.  He  bases  b 
opinion  upon  experiments  with  the  low 
animals,  and  gives  the  details  of  a  case  in  whii 
it  proved  successful  in  the  human  subject  aft 
the  swallowing  of  more  than  half  a  drachm  1 
the  oxide  in  powder.  He  gave  a  large  teaspoo 
f ul  of  the  saccharine  oxide  with  a  drachm  > 
water  immediately  afterwards,  which  was  r 
peated  every  15  minutes  for  two  hours,  followr 
by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  and  tin 
repeated  every  half  hour.  The  patient  r 
covered.  (B.  F.  M.  R.,  1870.) 

Bussy  has  proposed  light  magnesia,  or  tl 
kind  which  has  not  been  too  strongly  calcine 
as  well  as  recently  precipitated  gelatinous  ma 
nesia,  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic  trioxide;  ai 
a  case  is  given  by  him  in  which  it  appear* 
to  prove  efficacious.    (J.  P.  C,  x.  81.)  Tl 
dense  kind  has  very  little  efficacy.  Christisc 
saw  a  case  in  which  this  antidote  seemed  vei 
serviceable.    A  successful  case  is  also  report* 
by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  {J.  P.  C,  Mars,  1S48 
and  another  by  E.  Bissell   of  Norwalk,  Con 
{Am.  J.  M.  S.,  July,  1848).    For  the  full  pr 
cipitation  of  arsenic  trioxide,  eighteen  tin* 
its  weight  of  anhydrous  magnesia  are  require 
(E.  Riegel.)    Like  the  ferric  hydroxide,  tl 
magnesia  antidote  should  be  made  extempor 
neously  by  mixing  diluted  solution  of  fen- 
sulphate    with    magnesia    mixture.  Schro 
has  made   some   experiments   on  rabbits 
determine  the  comparative  efficacy,  as  anl 
dotes,  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  and  magnesi 
and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter.  T! 
hydrated  magnesia  is  best  prepared  exter 
poraneously  by  quickly  forming  a  solution  < 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  precipitating  this  I 
ammonia  water,  which  is  preferable  to  pota 
sium  hydroxide,  as  any  portion  of  the  lattel 
remaining  in  the  preparation,  might  act  inji 
riously  by  favoring  the  solubility  of  the  arsen 
trioxide.      Notwithstanding   these  statement 
however,  it  is  asserted  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  ( 
Edinburgh,  on  the  basis  of  experiment,  thi 
magnesia  is  incapable  of  neutralizing  arsen 
trioxide,  and  is  useless  as  an  antidote  (P.  J 
1865,  p.  144),  and  that  it  should  not  be  di 
pended  upon  when  the  ferruginous  antidote 
attainable.   The  best  antidote  known  is  the  con 
bination  of  ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesiui 
oxide,  now  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm. 

Reagents  for  detecting  Arsenic  Trioxid 
As  arsenic  is  so  frequently  employed  fc 
criminal  purposes,  it  becomes  important  to  d< 
tect  its  presence  in  medico-legal  investigation 
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Having  obtained  general  indications  of  the 
•esence  of  arsenic,  the  first  step  is  to  sep- 
ate  the  organic  matters.  In  a  communi- 
tion  to  the  Paris  Academy,  Blondlot  of 
ancy,  asserted,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
periments,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  oily 
fatty  matter  has  the  effect  of  diminishing, 
en  to  one-twentieth,  the  solubility  of  arsenic 
ioxide,  and  consequently  of  very  much  in- 
easing  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it.  ( See 
.  ./.  P.,  1860,  p.  220.) 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  by 
ormley  (Micro-Chemist ry  of  Poisons,  2d  ed., 

209)  for  separating  the  organic  principles. 
Iter  the  addition  of  water,  if  necessary,  the 
iss  is  intimately  mixed  with  about  one-eighth 

its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
aintained  at  near  the  boiling  temperature 
itil  the  organic  solids  are  entirely  disinte- 
ated.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
msierred  to  a  clean  muslin  strainer,  and  the 
liters  retained  by  the  strainer  washed  with 
iter;  the  strainer  with  its  contents  may  be 
served  for  future  examinations.  The  strained 
[aid  is  concentrated  at  a  moderate  heat  if 
cessary,  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  filtered. 
A  given  portion  of  the  filtrate  thus  obtained 

examined  by  the  method  of  Reinsch  (see 
ige  205),  successive  slips  of  the  copper  being 
•  led  as  long  as  they  receive  a  deposit.  Any 
eces  of  the  metal  that  have  thus  become 
ited,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  and 
ied,  are  heated  in  a  suitable  reduction  tube, 
d  the  result  examined  in  the  usual  manner, 
lother  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
rate,  may  be  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a 
nv  stream  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  gas.  then 
ntly  warmed,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
pernatant  liquid  has  become  perfectly  clear. 
ie  precipitate  thus  produced  is  collected  upon 
small  filter,  washed,  and,  while  still  moist, 
-,'t'sU'd  with  pure  ammonia  water,  this  liquid 
11  readily  dissolve  any  arsenic  sulphide  pres- 
t.  while  the  organic  matter  may  remain  undis- 
Ived.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is  filtered, 
d  the  filtrate  carefully  evaporated  at  a  mod- 
ute  heat  to  dryness.  Should  the  residue  con- 
in  organic  matter  and  only  a  minute  quantity 

the  sulphide,  it  may  require  further  purifi- 
tion  before  its  arsenical  nature  can  be  deter- 
ned. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  arsenic 
the  solid  tissues,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
'■.  it  is  necessary  first  to  destroy  the  animal 
itter,  and  then  to  dissolve  out  the  poison, 
irious  agencies  have  been  resorted  to  for  this 
irpose,  but  the  method  of  Fresenius  and 
ibo  is  generally  accepted  as  the  best.  Ac- 
rding  to  this,  the  finely  divided  fragments  of 
hd  matter  are  heated  with  pure  hydrochloric 
id.  and  potassium  chlorate  is  added  from  time 

tune  until  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous 
d  of  a  light  yellow  color.  It  is  then  heated 
til  the  odor  of  chlorine  has  disappeared, 
^or  filtration  any  arsenic  present  will  exist 

the  filtrate  as  arsenic  acid.    This  is  reduced 


by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or  a  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite,  so  that  the  arsenic  is  brought  to 
the  condition  of  arsenous  acid,  in  which  state 
it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  gas. 

After  thorough  precipitation  of  the  sulphide 
and  purification  of  this  precipitate  by  treatment 
with  ammonia  as  already  described,  if  the  resi- 
due from  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia  still 
contains  organic  matter  mixed  with  the  arsenous 
sulphide,  it  is  best  purified  as  follows.  Treat 
the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
again  to  dryness,  this  operation  with  nitric 
acid  being  repeated,  if  necessary,  until  the 
moist  residue  has  a  yellow  color.  The  residue  is 
then  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  powdered  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
nitrate  added,  and  the  well  mixed  mass  cau- 
tiously evaporated  to  dryness;  the  heat  is  then 
very  gradually  increased  until  the  mass  becomes 
colorless,  when  the  organic  matter  will  have 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  nitric  acid  and 
the  soda  compounds  employed  should  be  free 
from  chlorine,  or  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  may 
be  volatilized  as  chloride.  (Wormley,  Micro- 
Chemistry  of  Poisons,  2d  ed.,  p.  303.) 

Another  method  of  separating  arsenic  in  solu- 
tion from  organic  matters,  now  frequently  em- 
ployed, is  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  invented 
by  Graham.  (See  Dialysis.)  By  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  dialyzer,  aqueous  solutions 
of  saline  and  other  erystallizable  substances 
may  be  separated  from  those  not  erystallizable, 
such  as  gelatinous,  albuminous,  mucilaginous, 
and  amylaceous  liquids,  the  latter  refusing  to 
pass  through  a  diaphragm  of  some  porous  sub- 
stance, which  is  readily  permeable  by  the  for- 
mer. Thus,  a  circular  piece  of  parchment 
paper,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  common  filter, 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  distilled  water; 
the  suspected  liquid,  having  been  heated  so 
as  to  effect  a  more  complete  solution  of  the 
arsenic,  is  poured  into  the  filter,  and  the  vessel 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  erystallizable  matter,  including  the 
arsenic,  will  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed 
through  into  the  distilled  water,  leaving  the 
organic  matters  behind,  and  a  solution  will 
have  been  obtained  in  a  condition  fit  for  the 
application  of  the  different  tests. 

The  passage  of  the  arsenic  through  the  mem- 
brane is,  however,  rarely  a  complete  one,  and 
the  test  cannot  allow  us  to  dispense  with  more 
thorough  methods  of  examination. 

Following  up  a  suggestion  of  Clarke  of 
Aberdeen,  that  arsenic  might  be  separated  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  volatility  of  its  chloride. 
Andrew  Fyfe'of  the  same  place,  applied  the 
principle  to  the  detection  of  the  metal  when 
mixed  with  organic  matter.  For  this  purpose, 
he  heated  the"  arsenical  liquid  with  sulphuric 
acid,  free  from  arsenous  acid,  in  a  flask  to 
which  a  bent  tube  and  cooled  receiver  were 
adapted.    When  the  mixture  was  brought  to  the 
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boiling  point,  a  little  dried  sea  salt  was  added, 
the  receiver  was  connected,  and  the  distillation 
continned  for  some  time.  Hydrochloric  acid 
was  evolved,  which,  by  reacting  with  the  arse- 
nous  acid,  produced  arsenic  trichloride,  which 
distilled  over  free  from  organic  matter.  The 
arsenic  trichloride  was  then  precipitated  by  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  to  obtain  the 
yellow  arsenic  trisulphide,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  Marsh's  test.  (Philos.  Mag.,  4th  series, 
ii.  487.)  By  keeping  present  a  larger  amount 
of  salt  than  can  be  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  avoided,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  converting 
arsenous  acid  into  the  arsenic  compound,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  presence  of  free  chlorine. 
Arsenic  acid  is  not  converted  into  a  volatile 
chloride,  and  would  therefore  escape  detection 
in  this  process.  Indeed,  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  arsenous  and  arsenic  acids 
in  mixtures  by  this  reaction.  After  all  the 
arsenous  acid  has  been  distilled  off  as  arsenous 
chloride,  the  arsenic  acid  can  be  reduced  by 
sulphurous  acid  and  then  distilled  for  itself. 
(Handworterbuch  der  Chem.,  i.  746.)  The  re- 
duction of  arsenic  acid  to  arsenous  acid  is  very 
conveniently  effected,  according  to  E.  Fischer, 
by  ferrous  chloride  used  in  connection  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xiii.  1778.) 
Penny  and  W.  Wallace  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  plan  of  converting  the  arsenic  into 
trichloride,  as  a  means  of  separating  the  metal 
from  organic  matter,  but  think  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  produce  the  trichloride  by 
the  direct  agency  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  chloride  as  recom- 
mended by  Fyfe. 

The  method  of  testing  for  arsenic  proposed 
by  Marsh,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
arsenic  tests.  It  consists  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  power  which  nascent  hydrogen  pos- 
sesses of  decomposing  the  acids  and  ai'senic, 
with  the  result  of  forming  water  and  hydrogen 
arsenide,  as  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  reac- 
tion : 

AsaOs-f-  (Hs)e=  (H3As)2+  (HaC^a 
Any  compound  of  arsenic  other  than  those  con- 
taining  sulphur  may  now  be  added  to  the 
materials  for  generating  hydrogen  (pure  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  zinc),  contained  in  a  self- 
regulating  generator  of  hydrogen.  Canudas  y 
Salva  prevents  the  possible  explosion  of  the 
apparatus,  resulting  from  the  ignition  of  the 
hydrogen  before  all  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
by  placing  in  the  lateral  exit  tube  two  metallic 
meshes,  enclosing  between  them  very  loose  cot- 
lop.  (N.  B.,  April,  1878.)  Fresenius  proposed 
the  same  yeai's  ago.  If  the  added  material 
contains  arsenic,  the  nascent  hydrogen  will  com- 
bine with  the  metal,  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound gas  formed  may  be  ascertained  by  burn- 
ing a  jet  of  it  from  a  fine  jet-pipe  connected 
with  the  generator.  The  flame  will  have  a 
characteristic  bluish-white  color;  and,  by  hold- 
ing a  porcelain  plate  against  it,  a  thin  film  of 
metallic  arsenic,  forming  a  brownish-black  stain, 


will  be  deposited.  To  remove  every  source  of 
fallacy  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  the  purity 
of  the  materials  for  generating  the  hydrogen 
by  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  gas  before  the 
suspected  liquid  is  added,  as  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  both  liable  to  contain  arsenic.  This 
trial  is  made  by  holding  a  plate  against  the 
burning  hydrogen,  which,  if  pure,  will  produce 
no  stain.  The  pieces  of  zinc  employed  should 
be  changed  after  every  experiment.  Magne- 
sium or  aluminum  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  zinc,  as  they  contain  no  arsenic, 
or,  still  better,  sodium  amalgam  (made  by  add- 
ing about  5  per  cent,  of  metallic  sodium  to  some 
warmed  mercury),  as  proposed  by  E.  W.  Davy. 
This  can  be  used  then  in  a  neutral  solu- 
tion, the  evolution  of  nascent  hydrogen  being 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the 
sodium. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  used  to  act  upon  the  zinc 
contains  nitrous  compounds,  the  liberation  ol 
arsenic  may  be  prevented.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  be  added  towards  the  enc 
of  the  operation.  This  liberates  any  arsenic 
present  because  of  its  reducing  action,  anc 
arsine  will  be  formed  from  it. 

Still  another  modification  is  Fleitmann's  test 
in  which  the  use  of  zinc,  magnesiiun,  or  alu- 
minum is  retained,  but  the  development  ol 
nascent  hydrogen  is  brought  about  by  the  addi 
tion  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  Undei 
these  circumstances  hydrogen  arsenide  is  pro 
dueed,  but  hydrogen  antimonide  cannot  b< 
formed.  A  modification  of  Marsh's  apparatus 
consists  in  having  the  tube  which  delivers  thi 
hydrogen  arsenide  narrowed  in  several  places 
If,  then,  while  the  gas  is  passing,  heat  bi 
applied  a  little  this  side  of  the  narrowed  place 
the  compound  is  decomposed  and  a  bright  mir 
ror  of  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  con 
traction.  As  a  very  small  deposit  can  b< 
changed  subsequently  into  trioxide  or  sulphide 
both  of  which  are  characteristic,  this  test  i 
quite  delicate. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Marsh's  test,  tha 
antimony  forms  a  compound  with  hydrogen 
very  similar  to  hydrogen  arsenide,  both  in  th 
color  of  its  flame,  and  in  the  metallic  spo 
which  it  deposits  during  combustion  on  cob 
surfaces.  Still,  the  two  metals  may  be  dis 
tinguished  by  acting  on  the  metallic  spot  wit! 
a  drop  or  two  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  with  the  aii 
of  heat.  Arsenic  will  thus  be  converted  int> 
soluble  arsenic  acid  (which  forms  a  brick-rei 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrat 
solution)  while  antimony  is  changed  int 
insoluble  antimonic  acid.  Another  way  of  dis 
tinguishing  them  is  to  apply  to  the  stain  a  solu 
tion  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  which  instant! 
dissolves  the  arsenical  spot,  without  affecta 
that  of  antimony,  or  solution  of  stannous  chic 
ride,  which  has  no  action  on  metallic  arsem< 
while  it  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  ti) 
antimony  stain.  (Blyth,  Poisons,  Effects  an  i 
Detection,  p.  526.)    Sodium  nitroprusside  als< 
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hile  it  has  no  effect  upon  arsenic  spots,  will 
issolve  those  of  antimony  completely  and 
*sily.  (Uandivorlcrbuch  der  Chem.,  i.  757.) 
,  case  the  metallic  mirror  is  obtained  in  the 
ihe  by  Berzelius's  modification  of  Marsh's  test, 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  passed, 
hile  immediately  behind  the  stain  a  gentle 
■at  is  applied.  Arsenic  is  changed  thereby  to 
•How  sulphide,  while  antimony  produces  an 
•ange  or  black  sulphide;  if  dry  hydrochloric 
•id  gas  is  now  transmitted,  the  arsenical  sul- 
lide  is  unchanged,  while  antimony  sulphide 

converted  into  chloride  of  antimony,  which 
ilatilizes  without  the  application  of  heat, 
tlyth,  loc.  cit.)  Ammonium  sulphide  dissolves 
e  arsenical  spot  with  difficulty,  leaving  on 
•aporation  a  yellow  stain;  it  readily  dissolves 
e  antimonial,  and  yields  an  orange-red  spot, 
arsh's  test  may  be  still  further  modified  as 
•oposed  by  Lassaigne.  The  current  of  hy- 
■n-cn  arsenide  is  conducted  into  solution  of 
\cr  nitrate,  when  it  is  decomposed  according 

the  reaction : 

AsHa  +  GAsrNOs  +  3H20  = 

HaAsOa  +  6HNO3  +  3Ag2 
ere  arsenous  acid  is  formed,  which  goes 
to  solution,  and  metallic  silver  separates, 
ydrogen  antimonide  passed  into  silver  nitrate 
liition  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  silver 
timonide,  in  which  all  the  antimony  is  con- 
ined. 

Gutzeit's  modification  of  this  test  is  to  carry 
t  the  reaction  in  a  test  tube,  which  is  then 
v-ered  by  paper  moistened  with  silver  nitrate, 
black  stain  indicates  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
tsert  (Ph.  Ztg.,  18S9,  368)  has  increased  the 
licacy  of  this  by  using  ammoniacal  silver 
rate.  It  is  asserted  that  0.0005  milligramme 
arsenous  oxide  will  cause  a  brown  stain. 
The  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  (U.  S.  Pharm., 
1  Rev.,  see  Part  III,  No.  17),  in  testing  for 
3  presence  of  traces  of  arsenical  impurity  in 
icial  chemicals,  uses  paper  which  has  been 
listened  with  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  solu- 
n  and  dried,  as  the  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
t  tube.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  pre- 
tusly  tested  for  purity  in  a  blank  experiment, 
J  used,  and  the  solution  supposed  to  con- 
D  arsenic  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
urous  acid  to  reduce  the  arsenic  compound  to 
;  condition  of  arsenous  acid,  and  any  excess 
sulphur  dioxide  boiled  off.  If,  under  these 
cumstances,  the  hydrogen  evolved  contains 
drogen  arsenide,  a  distinct  yellow  or  orange 
^t  will  be  formed  upon  the  mercuric  chloride 
per  cap.  One  part  of  arsenic  in  100.000 
readily  recognized  by  the  test.  Antimony, 
der  the  same  conditions,  produces  a  dark  gray 
brownish-black  coloration,  and  sulphur  com- 
nnds  a  black  stain.  Bettendorf's  test,  as 
'd  in  the  Pharm.  Germ.,  ed.  iv.,  depends  on 
'  fact  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  stannous 
oride  will  cause  the  separation  of  metallic 
lemc  from  arsenous  acid  even  in  the  cold. 
1  from  arsenic  acid  on  heating.  As  adopted 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.),  fifteen 


minutes  heating  of  the  test  tube  containing 
the  mixture,  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
water,  followed  by  standing  for  one  hour,  is 
prescribed.  In  the  absence  of  arsenic,  no  trace 
of  brownish  color  should  appear. 

Reinsch  has  proposed  a  method  of  detecting 
arsenic  in  organic  liquids,  which  is  extremely 
delicate  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  merits 
of  facility  and  celerity.  It  consists  in  acidu- 
lating the  suspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  converts  the  arsenous  acid  into 
the  trichloride,  and  boiling  in  it,  for  ten 
minutes,  a  slip  of  copper  foil,  on  which  the 
arsenic  is  deposited  as  an  alloy  consisting  of 
one  part  arsenic  to  five  parts  copper;  and  then 
separating  it  in  the  state  of  arsenous  acid,  by 
subjecting  the  copper,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
to  a  low  red  heat  in  the  bottom  of  a  small 
glass  tube.  The  peculiar  crystalline  appear- 
ance of  arsenous  acid,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  is  conclusive  of  its  presence,  and, 
besides,  if  collected  and  dissolved  in  water  it 
will  answer  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  poison. 
The  merit  of  Reinsch's  procedure  is  not  so 
much  that  it  gives  a  characteristic  deposit  on 
the  copper — for  bismuth,  tin,  zinc,  and  anti- 
mony also  give  deposits — as  that  the  copper 
collects  all  the  arsenic  from  the  organic  liquid, 
and  presents  it  in  a  convenient  form  for  apply- 
ing the  liquid  and  subliming  tests.  But 
Reinsch's  method  is  not  without  its  fallacies. 
Thus,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  presence 
of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  in  the  suspected  material 
prevents  the  characteristic  action  of  the  arsenic 
on  the  copper  until  the  whole  of  these  sub- 
stances have  been  consumed  by  reaction  with 
the  metal.  Besides,  both  hydrochloric  acid  and 
copper  are  liable  to  contain  arsenic,  and  there- 
fore to  afford  fallacious  results.  This,  however, 
is  less  true  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  prepared  in 
this  country  than  of  the  European,  as  the  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  its  preparation  here  is 
obtained  generally  from  native  sulphur,  instead 
of  from  pyrites  as  abroad.  Nevertheless,  no 
conclusion  from  Reinsch's  test  can  be  certainly 
relied  on  unless  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  With  the 
copper  there  is  less  risk,  as  the  arsenic  in  it 
can  act  only  by  solution  of  the  copper  itself, 
and  this  is  known  by  the  green  color  imparted 
to  the  liquid;  so  that,  if  the  arsenical  deposit 
should  be  produced  without  discoloration  of 
the  liquid,  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
poison  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 
(Odling  and  Taylor.) 

The  compounds  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  do  not 
respond  directly  to  the  influence  of  nascent  hy- 
drogen, and  hence  cannot  be  indicated  by  the 
Marsh  and  similar  tests.  In  such  cases  the 
test  of  Fresenius  and  von  Babo  is  used.  The 
suspected  material,  previously  dried,  is  rubbed 
up  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  introduced  into  a  small  dry  test 
tube,  so  as  to  make  a  layer  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  depth.    On  heating  the  end  of 
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the  tube  until  the  contents  are  fused,  a  ring- 
like mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  will  form,  a 
short  distance  above  the  heated  spot. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Malaguti  and  Sarzeau 
that  for  the  detection  of  minute  quantities 
of  arsenic  in  exhumed  bodies  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  distil  the  viscera  with  aqua 
regia,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  nitric  with 
three  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  animal  matter 
(the  liver,  for  example),  cut  into  small  pieces, 
is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  the  aqua  regia  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  matter  before  it  was  dried.  The  mixture  is 
distilled,  and  the  arsenic,  if  present,  comes  over 
in  the  form  of  the  volatile  trichloride,  which 
may  be  converted  into  the  trisulphide  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Arsenic  may  be  detected  in  exhumed  bodies 
long  after  death.  Blondlot  found  it  in  the 
brain  of  a  body  that  had  been  buried  twenty 
years.  In  this  case  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
arsenic  existed  in  the  earth  of  the  cemetery. 
(See  B.  F.  M.  B.,  1855,  p.  222.)  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  be  guarded  against  the  possible 
presence,  about  the  body,  of  metals  which  may 
contain  arsenic,  as,  for  example,  brass  and 
copper.  L.  A.  Buchner  has  found,  in  the  intes- 
tines of  persons  who  had  been  poisoned  with 
arsenic  trioxide,  examined  some  months  after 
death,  the  poison  in  the  state  of  yellow  arsenic 
sulphide,  into  which  it  had  been  converted  by  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  developed  by  the  putrefactive 
process  that  had  taken  place  in  the  bowels, 
showing  that  even  in  poisonous  doses  arsenic 
has  not  always  the  property  of  preserving  the 
body  from  corruption.  (Neues  Bepertorium, 
xvii.  21.) 

Dose,  of  arsenic  trioxide,  one-fiftieth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.0013  to  0.003  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Acidi  Arsenosi,  U.  8. 
{Br.)  ;  Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis,  U.  8.  {Br.) 

ARSENUM. 

ARSENIC 

(iir'se-num) 

As  =  74.4 

Arsenicum,  U.  8.  1870;  Arsenium :  Arsenic,  Fr. ; 
Arsen,  Arsenik,   Cr. ;  Arsenlco,  Sp. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  in  1850,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  to  form  arsenous  iodide, 
and  the  solution  of  arsenous  and  mercuric 
iodide,  at  that  time  two  new  salts  of  those  works. 
It  has  been  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the 
U.  S.  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  The 
Dublin  College  gave  the  following  formula: 

"  Take  the  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic  of  Com- 
merce two  drachms  [Dub.  weight].  Place  the 
Oxide  at  the  sealed  end  of  a  hard  German  glass 
tube,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  inches  long,  and,  having  covered  it 
with  about  eight  inches  of  dry  and  coarsely 


pulverized  charcoal,  and  raised  the  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  charcoal  to  a  red  heat, 
let  a  few  ignited  coals  be  placed  beneath  the 
Oxide,  so  as  to  effect  its  slow  sublimation. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  metallic 
arsenic  will  be  found  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  tube  at  its  distant  or  cool  extremity. 

"  In  conducting  this  process,  the  furnace  used 
in  the  performance  of  an  organic  analysis 
should  be  employed,  and  the  fuel  should  be  j 
ignited  charcoal.  It  will  be  proper  also  to 
connect  the  open  extremity  of  the  tube  with 
a  flue,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pos- 
sible escape  into  the  apartment  of  arsenical: 
vapors;  and,  with  the  view  of  keeping  it  from! 
being  plugged  by  the  metal,  to  introduce 
occasionally  into  it,  as  the  sublimation  proceeds, 
an  iron  wire  through  a  cork,  fixed  (but  not 
air-tight)  in  its  open  extremity." 

In  the  above  process,  the  white  oxide  (arsenic 
trioxide)  is  reduced  by  the  agency  of  ignited 
charcoal,  which  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  and  revives  the  metal.    On  the  large!9 
scale,  metallic  arsenic  is  generally  obtained  n 
by  heating  arsenical  pyrites  (FeAs,FeSa)  iol 
earthen  tubes,  when  the  metal  sublimes,  and! 
two  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  are  left  I 

Properties. — Arsenic  is  a  brittle,  crystalline  j 
metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color,  and  possessing  rnucW 
brilliancy  when  recently  broken  or  sublimed  g 
Exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  dull  anc 
blackish.    Its  texture  is  granular,  and  some 
times  a  little  scaly.    Rubbed  on  the  hands,  il 
communicates  a  peculiar  odor,  but  it  is  devoic 
of  taste.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  5.73  (5.88) 
When  heated  to  about  180°  C.  (356°  F.)  i 
sublimes,  giving  rise  to  white  vapors  having  i 
garlicky  odor.1   An  amorphous  modification  rei 
suits  from  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  ar 
senide  by  heat,  the  arsenic  appearing  as  a  darl 
brown  deposit.    There  is  also  a  yellow  modifica 
tion  which  is  formed  when  arsenic  vapor  i 
strongly   cooled.    It   resembles   yellow  phos 
phorus,  as  it  is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphid 
and  oxidizes  in  the  air  with  luminosity.  It 
atomic  weight  is  74.4.    It  forms  two  conibinai 
tions  with  oxygen,  arsenous  and  arsenic  oxides 
AS2O3  and  AS2O5  respectively,  to  each  of  whici 
the  corresponding  acid  is  known,  and  three  wit 
sulphur,  namely,  the  disulphide,  or  realgai 
AS2S2;  the  trisulphide,  or  orpiment,  AS2S3,  coi 
responding  in  composition  to  arsenous  oxide 
and  the  pentasulphide,  AS2S5,  correspondin 
to  arsenic  oxide.    (See  Arseni  Trioxidum;  als 
Bealgar  and  Orpiment  in  Part  II  of  tlu 
work.)    Arsenic  oxide  is  obtained  by  distillifl 
off  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  nitric  and  on  1 
of  hydrochloric  acid  from  four  parts  of  arseni 
trioxide,  until  the  whole  acquires  the  consist  a 
ence  of  a  thin  syrup.    The  liquid  is  then  poure 


1  The  statement  that  arsenic  on  being  heated  sufi 
ciently,  passes  at  once  into  the  state  of  vapor  withoi 
fusing  was  disproved  by  experiments  of  Dunningtc 
and  Odger,  made  under  direction  of  Mallet  of  tl 
U.  of  Va.  They  succeeded  in  fusing  arsenic  withoi 
great  difficulty.    (Ghem.  News,  Aug.  30,  1872.) 
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ill  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporated  at  a  mod- 
eje  heat.  Suddenly  the  arsenic  oxide  con- 
cifcs  into  an  opaque  white  mass,  which  should 
h  transferred,  while  warm,  to  a  well-stoppered 
bile.  Arsenic  oxide  is  white,  solid,  deliques- 
cl,  and  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  and  two  of 
bling  water.  It  forms  several  acids,  corre- 
slitling  to  the  several  varieties  of  phosphoric 
to  which  it  bears  a  close  analogy.  With 
s|;r  nitrate  it  gives  a  brick-red  precipitate 
olilver  arsenate.  As  a  poison  it  is  even  more 
vllent  than  arsenous  oxide.  It  consists  of 
1 1  atoms  of  arsenic  and  five  of  oxygen 
(|20s). 

he  world's  supply  of  arsenic  and  arsenic 
clpounds  at  the  present  time  is  obtained  from 
■many,  Spain,  England  and  Canada,  al- 
tlugh  in  Montana  and  Washington  consider- 
quantities  of  arsenic  are  being  produced 
Ji  by-product  in  the  smelting  of  copper  ores. 
111903  the  German  production  of  arsenic  was 
S|S  metric  tons;  that  of  Spain,  1088  tons;  of 
Inland,  917  tons,  and  of  Canada,  233  tons, 
le  the  United  States  produced  554  tons. 
'I;  importations  of  arsenic,  arsenous  oxide, 
:|l  arsenic  sulphides  into  the  United  States 
I  1903  amounted  to  8,357,661  lbs.,  valued 
«2?4,602. 

Jlrsenic  is  much  diffused.  Besides  being 
msent  in  a  great  many  minerals,  it  has  been 
Tected,  in  minute  proportion,  in  the  earth  of 
|ieteries  by  Orfila;  in  certain  soils  and  min- 
1  waters  by  Walchner;  in  the  ashes  of 
fioiis  plants  by  Stein;  in  various  mineral 
■Is;  also  in  the  incrustation  formed  in  the 
ller  of  a  sea-going  steamer,  by  Daubree.  Re- 
|tly  it  has  been  found  in  minute  quantities  in 
ny  plants  and  even  in  the  tissues  of  the 
nan  body. 

ASAFCETIDA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ASAFETIDA 

( as-a-foet'j-da  ) 

|'A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  root  of 
•ula  fcetida  (Bunge)  Regel,  and  probably 
lier  species  of  Ferula  (Fam.  Umbelliferce) ." 
I  S.  "A  gum-resin  obtained  by  incision  from 
fc  root  of  Ferula  fcetida,  Regel;  and  probably 
her  species."  Br. 

ksafetida,    Br.;   Stercus   Diaboli,'  Cibus  Deorum  ; 

lmnn-resina  Asafcetida  ;  Asa  fcetida.  Asse-fetide. 
satu-tula.  Fr.;  Asa  fcetida,  P.  O. ;  Asant.  Stinka- 
H.  Teufelsdreck,  O. ;  Assa  fetida,  It. ;  Asafetida, 
. ;  Lugoozeh.  Pers. ;  Hilteet,  Arab. :  Hing,  India; 

'^usa-ketua,  Afgh. 

Concerning  the  genus  Ferula  there  has  been 
u'h  dispute  by  botanists,  but  at  present  a 
ich  wider  range  is  given  to  it  than  formerly. 

Falconer  (Tr.  Linn.  Soc,  xx.  285)  sep- 
;ited  from  it  the  genus  Narthex,  relying  chiefly 
>on^  the  distinctness  of  the  vittse  as  charac- 
|nstic,  while  "Bunge  separated  the  genus  Scoro- 
wa  on  account  of  the  absence  of  vittse. 
Iccording,  however,  to  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
«  vittaa  in  Bunge's  type  specimens  are  no 


more  inconspicuous  than  in  various  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus;  and,  further,  the  vitta?  vary 
so  much  that  no  generic  character  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  genus  Ferula  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  characterize  briefly,  see  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  Genera  Plantarum,  i.  917. 

Ferula  fcetida,  Regel,  F.  Scorodosma,  Ben- 
tham and  Hooker,  Scorodosma  fcetidum,  Bunge, 
Ferula  Assafcetida,  L.,  of  Boissier  (Flora 
Orientalis,  ii.  994),  is  a  coarse  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  growing  from  five  to  seven  feet  high, 
with  a  large  fleshy  root,  the  crown  of  which  is 
covered  with  coarse  bristly  fibres,  and  gives 
origin  to  large  bipinnate  radical  leaves  and  a 
nearly  naked  stem  which  has  only  a  few  bipin- 
nate leaves  without  wide  sheathing  petioles,  and 
ends  at  the  top  in  very  numerous  umbels.  The 
flat-winged  fruit  have  the  vittse  almost  obsolete. 
This  plant  was  first  discovered  in  the  sandy 
desert  near  the  sea  of  Aral,  by  Lehmann,  in 
1844.  Bunge  found  it  in  Persia  about  twenty 
years  later.  It  would  seem  to  be  native  all 
through  Afghanistan. 

Ferula  Assafcetida,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1413. 
B.  &  T.  Ferula  Narthex,  Boiss.  Narthex  Assa- 
fcetida, Falconer.— This  plant,  which  was  for- 
merly recognized  officially  as  a  source  of  asa- 
fetida, was  first  described  from  actual  observa- 
tion by  H.  Falconer,  who  found  it  near  Kash- 
mir, and  has  long  been  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  asafetida  plant  by  the 
greater  height  of  the  stem  (6  to  10  feet),  and 
by  the  numerous  stem  leaves  furnished  with 
wide  sheathing  petioles.  The  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  and  the  oval  fruit  thin,  flat,  foliaceous, 
and  reddish  brown,  with  pronounced  vittse.  It 
yields  a  milky  juice  having  a  powerful  odor 
of  asafetida. 

It  is  possible  that  asafetida  is  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Ferula,  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
drug  probably  comes  from  the  official  plant. 
This  plant  does  not  agree  with  the  description 
given  by  E.  Kaempfer  of  the  plant  which  he 
observed  in  1687,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Assafcetida  disguinensis,  although  Fal- 
coner considers  the  latter  plant  as  identical  with 
his  Narthex  Assafcetida,  and  Borszczon,  who 
studied  F.  Scorodosma,  growing  wild  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  believes  this 
plant  the  same  as  that  described  by  Kaempfer. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  difficulty  of  identifica- 
tion is  due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  original  figure 
of  Kaempfer.  F.  persica,  W.,  F.  alliacea, 
Boiss.,  F.  Assafcetida,  L.,  Assafcetida  disgui- 
nensis, Kaenipf.,  F.  Narthex,  Boiss.  (Narthex 
Assafcetida,  Falc),  have  had  official  recogni- 
tion. E.  M.  Holmes's  discussion  of  the  asa- 
fetida plants  (P.  J.,  ser.  iii.  xix.,  1888-9)  still 
remains  our  chief  source  of  information  on  the 
subject.  Ferula  JcESchkeana.  Yatke,  which  has 
been  believed  to  be  the  source  of  asafetida.  ac- 
cording to  E.  M.  Holmes,  has.  at  least  in  its 
dried  state,  not  the  slightest  odor  of  asafetida, 
and  indeed  yields  a  strongly  celery-scented 
juice.  (P.  J.,  1894.  xxv.). 
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The  asafetida  plants  are  indigenous  to 
Western  Afghanistan  and  Eastern  Persia.  In 
1687  the  collection  of  asafetida  was  witnessed 
by  Kaempfer,  whose  description  of  the  method 
is  very  similar  to  that  given  by  H.  W.  Bellew 
in  1872,  and  by  J.  E.  T.  Aitchinson  in  1884. 
According  to  Aitchinson,  the  high  plains  of 
Afghanistan,  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  arid  and  bare  in  winter,  but  in 
the  early  summer  are  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  Ferula  foetida,  Dorema  ammoniacum, 
and  Ferula  galbaniflua.  The  great  cabbage- 
like heads  of  the  asafetida  plant,  representing 
the  primary  stage  of  the  flower  heads  covered 
over  by  the  stipules  of  its  leaves,  are  eaten 
raw  by  the  natives  as  a  sort  of  green.  In  June 
the  asafetida  is  obtained.  The  root  stock  is 
first  laid  bare  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches, 
those  plants  only  which  have  not  reached  their 
flower  bearing  stage  being  selected.  A  slice 
is  then  taken  from  the  top  of  the  root  stock, 
which  is  immediately  covered  with  twigs  and 
clay,  forming  a  sort  of  dome,  with  an  opening 
towards  the  north,  so  that  the  sun  cannot  get 
at  the  exposed  root.  About  five  or  six  weeks 
later,  a  thick,  gummy,  not  milky,  reddish  sub- 
stance found  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
root  in  more  or  less  irregular  lumps  is  scraped 
off  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  or  removed  with  a 
slice  of  the  root  and  at  once  placed  in  a  leather 
bag.  The  asafetida  is  conveyed  to  Herat,  where 
it  is  adulterated  with  red  clay  before  being  sent 
into  commerce.  It  is  brought  to  this  country 
directly  from  India,  whither  it  is  conveyed  from 
Bushire  and  down  the  Indus,  or  by  the  route 
of  Great  Britain.  It  sometimes  comes  in  mats, 
but  more  frequently  in  cases,  the  former  con- 
taining eighty  or  ninety  pounds,  the  latter 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds. 
Asafetida  is  sometimes  also  imported  in 
casks. 

The  fruit  of  the  asafetida  is  said  to  be  sent 
to  India,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
medicine. 

Properties. — As  found  in  commerce,  asafet- 
ida is  in  irregular  masses,  softish  when  not 
long  exposed,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown 
color  externally,  exhibiting  when  broken  an 
irregular,  whitish,  somewhat  shining  surface, 
which  soon  becomes  red  on  exposure,  and  ulti- 
mately passes  into  a  dull  yellowish-brown. 
This  change  of  color  is  characteristic  of  asa- 
fetida, and  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  air 
and  light  upon  its  resinous  ingredient.  The 
masses  appear  as  if  composed  of  distinct  por- 
tions agglutinated  together,  sometimes  of  white, 
almost  pearly  tears,  embedded  in  a  darker, 
softer,  and  more  fetid  paste.  Occasionally  the 
tears  arc  separate,  though  rarely  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  count n  .  They  are  roundish,  oval, 
or  irregular,  and  generally  flattened,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  almond,  some- 
times larger,  yellowish  or  brownish  externally 
and  white  within,  and  not  unlike  ammoniac 
teai-s,  for  which  they  might  be  mistaken  except 
for  their  odor,  which,  however,  is  weaker  than 


that  of  the  masses.    A  very  fine  variety  c 
asafetida  is  spoken  of  by  Bellew  as  being  pn 
cured  from  the  leaf  bud  in  the  centre  of  tb 
root.    It  does  not  come  into  European  conl 
merce,  but  is  the  Kandaharee  Ring  of  ttl 
Indian  bazaars.    (P.  J.,  viii.  103.)    It  occuil 
in  moist  flaky  pieces  and  tears,  yielding  a  reel 
dish-yellow  oil  on  pressure,  and  mostly  mixel 
with  the  remains  of  leaf  buds.    The  ordinarl 
asafetida  of  the  Indian  bazaars  is  known  in  tbl 
superior  grade  as  King,  in  the  inferior  gradl 
as  Hingra.    The  odor  of  asafetida  is  alliaceou:! 
fetid,  and  tenacious;  the  taste,  bitter,  acrid,  an  I 
durable.   The  effect  of  time  and  exposure  is  t 
render  it  more  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  diminis 
the  intensity  of  its  odor  and  taste,  partieularl 
the  former.    Kaempfer  assures  us  that  on 
drachm  of  the  fresh  juice  diffuses  a  more  powei 
ful  odor  through  a  close  room  than  one  hundre 
pounds  of  the  drug  as  usually  kept  in  the  store 
The  color,  which  is  at  first  white,  becomes  pinl 
and  finally  the  well  known  brown,  on  exposurdl 
Asafetida  softens  by  heat  without  melting,  an  I 
is  difficult  of  pulverization.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.32iB 
(Berzelius.)    It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  I 
clear,  lively  flame.    It  yields  all  its  virtues  tl 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  clear  tincture,  which  bel 
comes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  "Thll 
freshly  fractured  surface  becomes  greenish  o:| 
the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  a  40  percent! 
nitric  acid  solution;  becoming  hard  and  brittll 
by  drying ;  odor  persistent,  alliaceous ;  taste  bitl 
ter,  alliaceous,  and  acrid.    When  triturated  wit  J 
water,  Asafetida  yields  a  milk-white  emulsioil 
which  becomes  yellowish  on  the  addition  ol 
ammonia  water.    Not  less  than  50  percent! 
should  dissolve  in  alcohol.    When  ineinerateci 
Asafetida  should  yield  not  more  than  10  pen 
cent,  of  ash."   U.  S.    "Asafetida  should  con] 
tain   not  less   than   65  per   cent,  of  matte 
soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  shoub 
yield   not   more   than   10  per   cent,  of  asl 
when  incinerated."  Br. 

Much  commercial  asafetida  of  prime  appear 
ance,  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  tb 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.   Large  quantities  are  sail 
to  be  returned  from  the  United  States  ports  to 
Europe  on  account  of  their  failure  to  contain  tbl 
proper  percentage  of  material  soluble  in  alcol 
hoi,  and  in  reducing  the  requirements  from  6(1 
to  50  per  cent,  the  revisers  of  the  Pharmacopoeii  I 
have  only  yielded  to  a  slight  extent  to  tbl 
necessities  of  the  situation.    Macerated  in  watel 
it  produces  a  turbid  red  solution,  and  triturateil 
with  that  fluid  it  gives  a  white  or  pinkisll 
milky   emulsion   of  considerable  permanence! 
Touched  with  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  the  teaij 
becomes  of  an  evanescent  green  color.'  "HI 
a  small  fragment  be  strongly  heated  in  a  dnl 
test-tube,  the  contents  of  the  tube,  after  cooling* 
yield  with  boiling  water  a  solution  which  whei 
largely  diluted  and  made  alkaline  with  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence.' 
Br.    In  100  parts,  Pelletier  found  65  parts 
of  resin,  19.44  of  gum,  11.66  of  bassorin,  3.6( 
of  volatile  oil,  with  traces  of  acid  calciun 
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malate.  J.  Pohisck  examined  the  pure  tears  of 
Asafoztida  amygdaloides,  finding  the  following 
constituents :  61.40  per  cent,  of  resin  soluble 
in  ether,  which  is  regarded  by  him  to  be  the 
ferulaic  acid  ester  of  asaresino-tannol;  0.60 
per  cent,  of  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  regarded 
to  be  free  asaresino-tannol;  25.10  per  cent,  of 
gum ;  6.70  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  0.06  per  cent, 
of  vanillin;  1.28  per  cent,  of  free  ferulaic  acid; 
2.36  per  cent,  moisture;  2.50  per  cent,  impurities. 
Asaresino-tannol  has  the  composition  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C24H35O5.  The  author 
has  prepared  a  benzoyl  derivative,  C24H33O5.C6 
HsCO,  and  an  acetyl  derivative,  C24H33O5.CH3 
CO,  which  prove  it  to  contain  a  hydroxy! 
group. — viz.,  C24II33O4.OH.  Umbelliferone  was 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  of  hydrolysis 
with  sulphuric  acid  from  asaresino-tannol,  and 
was  also  obtained  from  ferulaic  acid  syntheti- 
cally, guaiacol  being  produced  at  the  same  time. 
By  nitrification  of  asaresino-tannol,  picric  acid 
is  produced.  (A.  Pharm,,  235,  March,  1897,  125, 
132.)  The  odor  of  the  gum-resin  depends  on  the 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  procured  by  distilla- 
tion with  water  or  alcohol,  and  amounts  to  from 
6  to  9  per  cent.,  according  to  Fliickiger.  It 
is  lighter  than  water,  colorless  when  first  dis- 
tilled, but  becomes  yellow  with  age,  of  an 
exceedingly  offensive  odor,  and  of  a  taste  at 
first  flat,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  acrid. 
BDasiwetz  (Ann.  Ch,  Ph.,  71,  23)  considers  it  a 
mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  the  sul- 
phide and  disulphide  of  a  compound  radical 
consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (CeHu). 
Ally]  persulphide,  which  is  sublimed  when  oil 
of  mustard  is  heated  with  potassium  persul- 
phide, is  said  by  Wertheim  to  have  an  extremely 
intense  odor  of  asafetida,  a  fact  which  justifies 
the  supposition  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the 
oil  of  that  gum-resin.  (Gmelin.  ix.  377.) 
Semmler,  in  a  later  study  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
23,  p.  3530,  and  24,  p.  78),  states  that  it  con- 
tains pinene  and  a  second  terpene  in  smaller 
amount,  and  in  the  higher  boiling  fractions,  a 
disulphide,  C7H14S2;  a  disulphide,  C11H20S2; 
a  body  (CioHisO)n;  a  disulphide,  O8H18S2; 
and  C10H18S2. 

The  resin  is,  according  to  Hlasiwetz  and 
Barth  (Ann.  Ch,  Ph.,  138,  61),  a  mixture  con- 
taining ferulaic  acid,  C10H10O4,  crystallizing  in 
iridescent  needles,  and  obtained  by  precipitat- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution  with  lead  acetate, 
washing  the  precipitate,  and  decomposing  it 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  the  resin  yields  umbelliferone,  C9H6 
Os,  and  blue-colored  oils.  Fused  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  ferulaic  acid  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  carbon  dioxide,  several  acids  of  the  fatty 
series,  and  protocatechuic  acid.  The  resin  it- 
self treated  in  like  manner,  after  it  has  been 
treed  from  gum,  yields  resorcinol.  Tschirch 
(Hane  und  Harzebehalter,  1900,  p.  234)  states 
that  the  resin  is  the  ferulaic  ester  of  asaresino- 
tannol  containing  some  free  ferulaic  acid,  and 
some  vanillin,  which  latter  is  a  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  ferulaic  acid. 
(14) 


Impurities  and  Adulterations. — Asafetida  is 
often  purposely  adulterated;  it  frequently 
comes  of  interior  quality,  and  mixed  with  va- 
rious impurities,  such  as  sand  and  stones.  Pox- 
tions  which  are  very  soft,  dark  brown,  or  black- 
ish, with  few  or  no  tears,  and  indisposed  to 
assume  a  red  color  when  freshly  broken,  should 
be  rejected.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  case 
seldom  comes  without  more  or  less  of  this 
inferior  asafetida,  and  of  many  it  forms  the 
larger  portion.  It  is  sold  chiefly  for  horses.  A 
factitious  substance,  made  of  garlic  juice  and 
white  pitch  with  a  little  asafetida,  has  occurred 
in  commerce.  Asafetida  is  said  to  be  usually 
mixed  with  wheat  or  barley  flour  or  with  earthy 
matters  at  the  place  of  its  production,  the  im- 
purities sometimes  exceeding  30  per  cent. 
Hingra  of  the  Bombay  bazaars  is  a  very  stony 
variety,  composed  largely  of  earthy  matter. 

J.  U.  Lloyd,  after  examining  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  commercial  asafetida,  was  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  the 
crude  drug  of  the  official  standard,  gypsum, 
carbonates,  and  other  insoluble  matters  being 
present  in  large  amounts.  He  did  not  find 
white  turpentine  or  rosin  in  any  of  the  samples ; 
exhausting  asafetida  with  alcohol  and  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol  carefully,  he  obtained  an 
extract  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of 
Purified  Asafetida.  (Ph.  Rev.,  1896.)  H. 
William  Jones  ( Y.  B.  P.,  1900,  503)  purifies 
asafetida  by  pouring  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  into  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  collecting  the  precipitate,  wash- 
ing and  drying  it. 

Asafetida  is  sometimes  kept  in  a  powdered 
state,  but  this  is  objectionable,  as  the  drug  is 
thus  necessarily  weakened  by  the  loss  of  vola- 
tile oil,  and  is  more  liable  to  adulteration. 

Uses. — Asafetida  acts  primarily  as  a  stim- 
ulant antispasmodic,  and  as  an  efficient  ex- 
pectorant and  feeble  laxative.  Some  consider 
it  also  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  Its 
volatile  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed,  as  its  pecul- 
iar odor  may  be  detected  in  the  breath  and  the 
secretions.  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
convulsions  of  various  kinds,  spasm  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  unconnected  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  numerous  other  nervous  disorders 
of  a  merely  functional  character.  From  the 
union  of  expectorant  with  antispasmodic  powers, 
it  is  highly  useful  in  spasmodic  pectoral  affec- 
tions, such  as  whooping  cough  and  asthma,  and 
in  certain  infantile  coughs  and  catarrhs,  com- 
plicated with  nervous  disorder,  or  with  a  dis- 
position of  the  system  to  sink.  In  catarrhus 
senilis;  in  the  secondary  stages  of  peripneu- 
monia notha,  croup,  measles,  and  catarrh;  in 
pulmonary  consumption ;  in  fact,  in  all  cases  of 
subacute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  chest  in 
which  there  is  want  of  due  nervous  energy,  asa- 
fetida may  be  occasionally  prescribed  with  ad- 
vantage. In  the  form  of  enema,  it  is  useful 
in  cases  of  inordinate  accumulation  of -air  in  the 
bowels,  and  also  in  the  hysteric  paroxysm  and 
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other  functional  convulsions.  Its  laxative  ten- 
dency is  often  advantageous,  and  it  may  be 
usefully  combined  with  cathartics  in  flatulent 
constipation. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  East 
from  very  early  ages,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
repulsive  odor,  is  at  present  much  used  in  India 
and  Persia  as  a  condiment.  Persons  soon  habit- 
uate themselves  to  its  odor,  which  they  even 
learn  to  associate  pleasantly  with  the  agreeable 
effects  experienced  from  its  internal  use. 
Children  with  whooping  cough  sometimes  be- 
come fond  of  it. 

Asafetida  may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 
The  tincture  is  official,  and  is  much  used.  When 
given  by  injection,  the  gum-resin  should  be 
triturated  with  warm  water.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  (2  to  7.7  Gm.)  may  be 
administered  at  once  in  this  way.  It  may  also 
sometimes  be  conveniently  used  in  the  form 
of  a  suppository,  or  plaster.  (See  Emplas- 
trum  Asafcetidce,  18th  ed.  U.  S.  D.,  p.  238.)  A 
syrup  has  been  recommended  in  which  the 
fetid  odor  of  the  drug  is  disguised  by  the  use 
of  the  infusion  of  wild  cherrv  bark.1  ,(>3ee 
A.  J.  P.,  1871,  p.  397.) 

Dose,  of  asafetida,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to 
0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Emulsum  Asafoetidae,  U.  S.;  Pilula 

Aloes  et  Asafetidse,  Br.;  Pilulse  Asafoetidae,  U.S.;' 
Pilula  Galbani  Composita,  Br.;  Spiritus  Ammonise 
Fetidus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Asafoetidae,  U.  8.,  Br. 

ASPIDIUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ASPIDIUM  [Male  Fern] 

( as-pid'I-uin ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Dryopteris  Filix-mas 
(Linne)  Schott,  or  of  Dryopteris  marginalis 
(Linne)  Asa  Gray  (Fam.  Filices)."  U.  S. 
"  The  rhizome  of  Aspidium  Fiiix-mas,  Swartz. 
Collected  late  in  the  autumn,  divested  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  dead  portions,  and  carefully 
dried.  Male  Fern  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  a  year."  Br. 

Filix  Mas,  Ttr.,  and  U.  S.  1370 ;  Stlpites  aspidll. 
Radix  Filieis  maris,  Male  Shield  Fern,  Knotty  or 
Sweet  Brake,  Basket  Pern,  Bear's-paw  Root ;  Fougere 
Male,  Fr.;  Rhizoma  Filicis,  P.  O.;  Wurmfarnwurzel, 
W'aldfarnvvurzel,  Johanniswurzel,  Farnwurzel,  O. ; 
Felce  maschio,  It.;  Helecho  macho  (Rhizoma  de), 
Sp. 

As  the .  term  Dryopteris  was  first  used  by 
Amman  in  1739,  and  applied  in  1763  by  Adau- 
son,  as  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
Aspidium  was  applied  in  1800  by  Swartz,  the 
use  of  the  generic  term  Dryopteris  would  seem 
to  be  necessitated  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 


1  J.  W.  Wood  prepares  syrup  of  asafetida  by  dis- 
solving 256  grains  of  asafetida  in  two  fluidounces  of 
Glycerin  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  straining, 
lie  then  dissolves  15  drops  oil  of  wintergreen,  5 
drops  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  1  drop  oil  of  bitter  almond, 
in  three  fluldrachms  of  95  per  cen^.  alcohol,  and  adds 
to  it  the  above,  together  with  enough  simple  syrup 
ro  make  one  pint.  Each  fluidrachm  represents  two 
grains  of  asafetida.    (A.  J.  P.,  1874.) 


botanic  nomenclature.  The  synonyms  of  the 
male  fern  are  extraordinarily  numerous.  We 
append  some  of  them:  Aspidium  Filix-mas, 
of  many  authors;  Poly  podium  Filix-mas, 
Linn.;  Polystichum  Filix-mas,  Roth.;  Nephro- 
dium  Filix-mas,  Rich.;  Lastrea  Filix-mas, 
Presl. ;  Tectarea  Filix-mas,  Cavan. ;  Dryopteris 
Filix-mas  (L.),  Schott;  Lophodium  Filix-mas, 
Newm. ;  Polypodium  nemorale,  Salisb.;  Polysti- 
chum durum  et  induratum,  Schur. ;  Polystichum 
abbreviatum,  De  Candolle ;  Aspidium  mildeanum, 
Goppert;  Dryopteris  afjinis;  Polypodium  hele- 
opteris.  Under  the  name  of  inkomankomo  or 
uncomocomo,  the  rhizome  of  Aspidium  atha- 
manticum  (Hook.),  Kuntze,  has  long  been  used 
by  the  South  African  Kaffirs,  and  has  entered 
European  commerce  as  pannum.  The  male  fern 
has  a  perennial,  horizontal  root  or  rhizome,  from 
which  numerous  annual  fronds  or  leaves  arise, 
forming  tufts  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in 
height.  The  stipe,  or  footstalk,  and  midrib 
are  thickly  beset  with  brown,  tough,  trans- 
parent scales;  the  frond  itself  is  oval-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  pinnate,  and  of  a  bright  green 
color.  The  pinnae  or  leaflets  are  remote  be- 
low, approach  more  nearly  as  they  ascend,  and 
run  together  at  the  summit  of  the  frond.  They 
are  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  which  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  crenate  at  the  edges,  and  gradually 
diminish  from  the  base  of  the  pinna  to  the  apex. 
The  fructification  is  in  small  dots  on  the  back 
of  each  lobe,  placed  in  two  rows  near  the  base, 
and  distant  from  the  edges.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  Polynesian 
islands,  and  grows  in  British  America,  fol- 
lowing the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  through 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  etc.,  as  far  south  as  Peru. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States  it  is  replaced  by 
D.  marginalis  and  D.  Goldieana  (Hook.),  A. 
Gray.  D.  marginalis  has  an  ovate  oblong  frond, 
one  or  two  feet  long,  with  lanceolate  pinnae, 
with  broad  almost  sessile  bases  and  obloug  ob- 
tuse crowded  pinnules.  It  differs  from  D.  Filix- 
mas  by  having  its  fruit  dots  upon  the  margin 
of  its  evergreen  fronds. 

It  is  probable  that  most  species  of  the  genus, 
if  not  of  the  family,  are  medicinally  active. 
J.  L.  Patterson  (A.  J.  P.,  1S75)  found  that  the 
D.  marginale  contained  all  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  D.  Filix-mas,  and  Chas.  H.  Cressler'has 
demonstrated  the  activity  of  its  oleoresin. 
(Ibid.,  1878.)  According  to  V.  Penndorf  (Ap. 
Ztg.,  1903),  in  Germany  the  rhizomes  of  D. 
spinulosum  and  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  are  fre- 
quently found  mixed  with  those  of  the  true 
male  fern,  in  quantities  varying  from  five  to 
ninety  per  cent.  The  rhizomes  of  D.  Filix- 
fcemina  are  readily  recognized  by  having  only 
two  large  dumb-bell  shaped  steles.  The  rhi- 
zomes of  D.  spinulosum  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  genuine  drug,  but  it  is  stated  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  numerous  small 
glands  found  on  the  margin  of  their  scales,, 
the  scales  of  D.  Filix-mas  having  only  two  upon 
each.    On  account  of  this  substitution,  many 
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of  the  German  extracts  of  the  male  fern  are 
said  to  contain  aspidin,  a  yellow  crystalline 
Bubetance  having  a  melting  point  of  .124°  to 
125°  ('..  which  is  found  only  in  1).  spinulosum. 
(Ap.  Ztg.,  1903.)  Lauren  of  Helsingsfors 
states  thai  the  extract  of  A.  spinulosum  is  a 
veiy  active  tucnicide,  and  is  less  apt  to  produce 
disagreeable  sensations  in  the  patient  than  is  the 
official  drug.  He  gives  the  dose  as  60  grains 
(3.8  (1m.),  followed  by  a  laxative,  and  states 
thai  some  Finnish  apothecaries  are  especially 
noted  for  their  fern  extracts,  because  they  use 
only  the  rhizome  of  A.  spinulosum.  {Ap.  Ztg., 
1903.)  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  indigenous  A. 
rigida,  Underw.,  is  locally  used  against  the  tape- 
worm, and  W.  J.  Bowman  has  found  in  it 
lilicie  acid  and  resin.  Popular  belief  has  long 
ascribed  tsenicidal  virtues  to  our  native  As- 
plenium  Filix-fcemina.  It  occurs  in  conical 
pieces  from  8  to  13  centimeters  long,  2  to  5 
centimeters  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  covered  with  root  fibres  and  leaf  sears. 
According  to  R.  Kiirsten  (P.  J.,  xxii.,  1891),  its 
active  principle  is  closely  allied  to  filicic  acid, 
differing  in  being  especially  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  in  subliming  at  80°  C,  and  in  not 
yielding  isobutyric  acid  when  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  water.  Pannic  acid  crystallizes  in 
thin,  shining,  light  yellow,  rectangular  prisms, 
melting  at  187°  C.  (368.6°  F.). 

Beffter  {A.  E.  P.  P.,  1897,  458)  finds  three 
well  characterized  and  crystallized  principles  in 
paiinum :  flavopannin,  C21H26O7,  crystallizing  in 
citron-yellow  prisms,  melting  at  151°  C,  and 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  acetic  ether,  acetone, 
and  boiling  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  insoluble 
in  petroleum  ether  and  water;  albopannin,  C21 
H24O7.  crystallizing  in  silky-white  needles,  which 
meU  at  147°  C. ;  and  pannol  (pannic  acid  of 
Kursteu),  ChHmOi,  fusing  at  192°  C,  which 
is  easily  soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
acetone,  more  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  petroleum 
ben/in,  benzene,  and  water.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  colored  intensely  dark  green  with  ferric 
chloride,  lleffter  compares  these  three  com- 
pounds with  the  three  obtained  froin  D.  Fili.r- 
mas,  and  finds  a  close  chemical  and  therapeutic 
correspondence  between  aspidin  and  flavopan- 
nin, between  albaspidin  and  albopannin,  and  be- 
tween aspidinol  and  pannol.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  A.  Heffter,  both  flavopannin  and 
albopannin  are  powerful  muscle  poisons,  directly 
affecting  the  heart.   (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd.  xxxviii.) 

According  to  Pesehier  of  Geneva,  Aspidium 
deteriorates  rapidly  when  kept,  and  in  about 
two  years  becomes  entirely  inert.  The  rhizomes 
of  other  species  of  fern  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  the  official,  and  in  the  dried  state 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  varying 
results  reported  by  physicians  when  using  this 
drug,  can  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  spurious  male  fern,  or  old  brownish 
rhizomes  which  should  have  been  thrown  away. 

Properties. — As  taken  from  the  ground, 
'.he  rhizome  consists  of  a  long  cylindrical  eau- 


dex,  around  which  are  closely  arranged,  overlap- 
ping each  other  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  the 
remains  of  the  leafstalks  or  stipes,  which  are 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  from  two  to  four 
lines  thick,  somewhat  curved  and  directed  up- 
wards, angular,  brown,  shining,  and  surrounded 
near  their  origin  from  the  rhizome  with  thin 
silky  scales  of  a  light  brown  color.  From  be- 
tween these  remains  of  the  footstalks  emerge 
numerous  small  radical  fibres.  The  whole 
rhizome,  thus  constituted,  presents  a  some- 
what flexible,  cylindrical  mass,  one  or  two 
inches  thick,  and  from  three  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  In  this  form,  however,  it 
is  not  usually  found  in  commerce.  The  whole 
is  ordinarily  broken  up  into  fragments,  con- 
sisting of  the  separated  remains  of  the  leaf- 
stalks before  described,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  rhizome  attached  to 
their  base,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
silky  scales.  These  fragments,  as  seen  in 
commerce,  often  appear  as  if  long  kept,  and 
are  probably,  in  general,  much  deteriorated 
by  time.  The  official  description  is  as  follows : 
"  Before  being  peeled,  10  to  15  Cm.  long  by 
5  to  7  Cm.  thick,  including  the  densely  imbri- 
cated, dark  brown,  cylindraceous,  slightly  curved 
stipe-bases  and  the  dense  mass  of  brownish, 
glossy,  transparent,  soft,  chaffy  scales;  when 
peeled,  1  to  2  or  3  Cm.  thick,  cylindraceous 
and  nearly  straight,  or  curved  and  tapering 
towards  one  end,  roughly  scarred  with  remains 
of  the  stipe-bases,  or  bearing  several  coarse 
longitudinal  ridges  and  grooves;  pale  green 
when  first  peeled,  becoming  pale  brown;  frac- 
ture sharp,  pale  green,  the  texture  rather 
spongy,  exhibiting  from  6  to  10  steles  in  a 
loose  and  interrupted  circle;  odor  disagreeable; 
taste  bitter-sweet,  astringent,  acrid,  and  nau- 
seous. The  chaff,  together  with  the  dead  por- 
tions of  the  rhizome  and  stipes,  should  be  re- 
moved, and  only  such  portions  used  as  have 
retained  their  internal  green  color.  Powdered 
Aspidimn  should  be  freshly  prepared  and  have 
a  bright  green  color."  U.  S.  In  collecting  male 
fern,  all  the  black  discolored  portions  should 
be  cut  away,  the  fibres  and  scales  separated,  and 
only  the  sound  green  parts  pi-eserved.  These 
should  be  immediately  but  carefully  dried, 
and  then  pulverized;  and  the  powder  should 
be  kept  in  small  well-stoppered  glass  bottles. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  polyhedral,  porous-walled  cells  and 
vascular  bundles  containing  scalariform  ducts; 
in  D.  Filix-mas  ten  of  these  bundles  are  larger 
than  the  others,  and  are  arranged  in  an 
attempted  circle  near  to  the  surface;  while  in 
D.  marginale  there  are  only  six  bundles  in  the 
circle.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  H.  Bock,  who 
?ives  as  its  constituents  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil, 
resin,  starch,  vegetable  jelly,  albumen,  gum, 
sugar,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  pectin,  lignin, 
and  various  salts.  '(See  A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  64.) 
Pesehier  ascertained  that  its  active  properties 
reside  in  the  ethereal  extract,  which  is  the 
fixed    oil    in    an    impure    state,  containing 
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volatile  oil,  resin,  coloring  matter,  etc.  It 
is  a  thick  dark  liquid,  with  the  odor  of 
the  fern,  and  a  nauseous,  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  E.  Luck  found  in  it  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  he  denominated  filicic  acid.  Daccomo 
gives  to  filicic  acid  the  formula  C14H16O5,  and 
finds  in  addition  a  white  waxy  substance,  melt- 
ing at  80°  C,  with  the  formula  (Ci3H260)n. 
glucose,  tannin,  a  red  coloring  matter  (filix  red), 
a  green  oil  which  he  separated  into  several  frac- 
tions, and  two  resins,  one  brick-red,  melting 
at  85°  to  93°  C,  the  other  black  and  plas- 
tic. He  considers  that  filicic  acid  is  probably 
an  isobutyric  acid  derivative  of  hydroxynaph- 
thaquinone.  Poulson  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  1891) 
states  that,  when  pure,  crystalline,  inactive  fili- 
cic acid  is  dissolved  in  alkalies  and  repreeipitated 
by  an  acid,  the  amorphous  precipitate  possesses 
the  active  properties  of  the  extract.  He  thinks 
that  the  inactive  crystalline  body  is  an  anhy- 
dride or  lactone  of  the  amorphous  filicic  acid, 
and  should  be  called  filicin.  Bohm  announced 
three  additional  substances  which  he  named 
flavaspidic  acid,  albaspidin  and  aspidinol. 
Kraft  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1903,  p.  275)  confirms  this 
and  finds  in  addition,  flavaspidin,  and  an  amor- 
phous acid  which  he  names  filmaron,  which 
pharmacological  examination  has  proven  con- 
clusively to  be  the  true  anthelmintic  constituent 
of  male  fern.  Filmaron  is  a  bright  yellowish- 
brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  other 
general  solvents.  The  rhizome  contains  about 
5  per  cent,  of  filmaron.  Its  formula  is  C47H54 
0i6.  The  other  different  constituents  seem  to 
be  largely  decomposition  products  of  filmaron. 
For  an  assay  method  for  male  fern  extract,  see 
Am.  Drug.,  189.7,  73. 

Uses. — Male  fern  was  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  works 
of  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  Galen,  and  Pliny, 
and  by  some  of  the  earlier  modern  writers. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known  till  about  the  year  1775,  when  the  King 
of  France  purchased  from  Madame  Nouffer,  the 
widow  of  a  Swiss  surgeon,  a  secret  remedy  for 
tape  worm,  which  proved  to  be  the  powdered 
root  of  the  male  fern.  The  oleoresin  of  male 
fern  is  a  very  efficient  taenicide,  and  is  also  much 
used  against  the  anchylostoma.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  W.  Straub  (A.  E.  P.  P., 
xlviii,  1902),  the  active  principles  of  male  fern 
are  violent  muscular  poisons,  and  probably  kill 
the  tape  worm  by  acting  directly  upon  their 
muscle  cells.  It  is,  however,  in  overdose  a  dis- 
tinct poison,  Katayama  and  Okamoto  (Sei-i- 
kivai,  July,  1892)  having  collected  from  litera- 
ture twenty-two  cases  of  poisoning  by  it,  of 
which  five  proved  fatal.  Six  drachms  have 
caused  death.  (L.  L.,  1882.)  The  symptoms  have 
been  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  headache,  tre- 
mor, cold  sweat,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  mania, 
coma,  convulsions.  In  nearly  half  of  the  cases 
there  was  amblyopia,  or  even  amaurosis,  with  di- 
lated, fixed  pupils;  the  loss  of  sight  is  usually 
temporary,  but  has  proved  permanent.  Kata- 


yama and  Okamoto  succeeded  in  producing 
blindness  in  the  lower  animals.  They  believe 
that  the  use  of  castor  oil  with  the  male  fern 
notably  increases  the  absorption  of  the  extract. 
Prevost  and  Binet  have  found  that  in  the  lower 
animals,  given  hypodermically,  the  oleoresin ! 
produces  violent  dyspnoea  and  death  from 
arrest  of  the  heart  in  systole,  and  Frohner  has 
found  parenchymatous  nephritis  in  animals 
fatally  poisoned  by  it.  For  the  expulsion  of 
tape  worm,  the  patient  should  live  upon  milk 
and  a  little  bread  for  one  day,  and  the  following 
morning  take  a  full  dose,  one-half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc.)  of  the  oleoresin, 
fasting,  and  repeating  it  in  two  or  three  hours. 
At  noon  the  patient  may  resume  the  use  of  food, 
and  in  the  evening  a  brisk  cathartic  should 
be  given.  Male  fern  is  said  (with  doubtful 
accuracy)  to  prove  more  effectual  against  the 
tape  worm  of  the  Swiss  (Bothriocephalus  latus) 
than  against  Tcenia  solium,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent in  France  and  England.  (Bremser.) 

Dose,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm). 

Off.  Prep. — Oleoresina  Aspidii,  U.  S.  (Br.). 

ATROPINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ATROPINE 

( &t-ro-pI'na ) 

C17H23NO3  =  287.04 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Atropa  Bella- 
donna Linne  (Fam.  Solanacece)  and  from  other  1 
plants  of  the  same  family.  As  it  occurs  inl 
commerce,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  small  I 
amount  of  hyoscyamine,  from  which  it  cannotl 
be  readily  separated.  It  should  be  kept  in  1 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S.\ 
"An  alkaloid,  C17H23NO3,  obtained  from  Bella- J 
donna  Leaves  or  Root."  Br. 

Atropia ;  Atropine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Atropinum,  P.  G.; 
Atropin,  G. ;  Atropina,  /*.,  Sp. 

Because  atropine  cannot  profitably  be  manu-.' 
factured  on  a  small  scale,  both  Pharmacopoeias 
have  omitted  the  processes  of  preparation,  and! 
furnish  only  qualitative  tests.    For  the  U.  S.I 
process  of  1870,  see  U.  S.  D.,  14th  edition. 

Properties  and  Tests. — Atropine  is  in  "  white 
rhombic  prisms,  more  or  less  elongated  in'  the 
direction  of  the  major  axis  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  hyoscyamine;  odorless;  possessing 
a  bitter,  acrid  taste  (it  should  be  tasted  withi 
the  utmost  caution  and  only  in  dilute  solu-i 
tion).     Atropine  shows  an  alkaline  reaction! 
with  litmus,  phenolphthalein,   and  hematoxy-1 
lin  T.S.    Pure  atropine  chloraurate  melts  atB 
136°  C.  (276.8°  F.).    Pure  hyoscyamine  chlo-l 
raurate  melts  at  160°  C.  (320°   F.).  Purei 
hyoscine  chloraurate  melts  at  197°  C.  (386.6°  1 
F.).    Atropine  chloraurate  alone  melts  under  1 
boiling  water.    At  about  113.8°  C.  (237°  F.)| 
Atropine  melts,  forming  a  colorless  liquid ;  the  J 
melting  point  of  Atropine   free   from  hyo-tl 
scyamine  is  about  115.8°  C.  (240.4°  P.).    When  j 
ignited,  it  is  consumed  without  leaving  a  residue.! 
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Soluble  in  450  parts  of  water,  1.46  parts  of 
alcohol,  16.6  parts  of  ether,  and  1.56  parts  of 
chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  86.7 
parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  ;  and  in  0.9 
part  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  On  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  Atropine,  no  color  should 
he  produced  (absence  of  readily  carbonizable 
organic  impurities),  nor  should  any  color  be 
developed  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of 
nitric  acid  (absence  of,  and  difference  from, 
morphine).  In  a  solution  of  Atropine  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  platinic  chloride  T.S.  produces  no 
precipitate  (difference  from  most  other  alka- 
loids). Gold  chloride  T.S.  yields  a  yellow, 
lustreless  precipitate  in  such  a  solution.  If  a 
few  crystals  of  Atropine  be  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain dish  on  a  water-bath  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  and  heated  to  dryness,  a  yellow 
residue  will  be  produced ;  if  on  cooling  a  few 
drops  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S. 
and  a  fragment  of  potassium  hydroxide  be 
added,  an  intense  violet  color  is  produced; 
hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine  will  produce  the  same 
color,  but  the  presence  of  strychnine  masks  the 
reaction.  If  a  crystal  of  Atropine  be  added  to 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  1  drop 
of  creosol,  a  pink  color  should  be  produced, 
which  is  not  dissipated  by  the  addition  of  0.5 
Gm.  of  hydrated  chloral  (distinction  from  other 
alkaloids,  hyoscyamine  producing  a  brown  color 
and  strychnine  a  black,  hyoscine  remaining 
colorless).  If  a  small  quantity  of  Atropine, 
or  one  of  its  salts,  be  heated  with  a  few  Cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  odor,  recalling  that  of 
a  mixture  of  rose,  orange  flower,  and  melilot, 
will  become  noticeable.  The  addition  of  a  few 
fragments  of  potassium  dichromate  will  change 
this  odor  to  that  of  bitter  almond."  U.  S.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  atropine  is 
"  soluble  in  300  parts  of  water,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  in  chloroform,  and  in 
ether.  .  .  Melting  point  239°  to  240°  F.  (115°  to 
115.5°  G).  .  .  When  moistened  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  residue  gives  with  freshly  prepared  al- 
coholic solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  a  fugi- 
tive reddish-violet  coloration.  It  leaves  no  ash 
when  burned  with  free  access  of  air  (absence  of 
mineral  matter)."  Br.  For  further  information, 
see  Belladonna;  also  A.  J.  P.,  1884,  206. 

It  is  inflammable,  giving  off  an  odor  like  that 
of  benzoic  acid,  and,  when  burned  in  the  open 
air,  leaves  no  residue.  By  'distilling  it  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  E. 
Pfeiffer  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  propylamine.  (A.  J.  P.,  1864, 
226.)  Kraut,  by  heating  it  with  baryta  water, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  peculiar  acid  and 
peculiar  base,  the  former  of  which  he  calls 
tropic  acid,  C9H10O3,  melting  at  117°  C,  and 
oxidizable  by  diluted  potassium  permanganate 
to  bitter  almond  oil  and  benzoic  acid,  and  the 
latter  tropine,1  CsHisNO,  melting  at  62°  C. 


The  physiological  action  of  tropine  hydrochloride 
has  been  partiallv  investigated  bv  H.  G.  Beyer.  (Med. 
WWD8,  Aug.  27,  1887.1     He  concludes  that  it  gives 


(Ibid.,  232.)  Ladenburg  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
12,  942,  and  13,  104)  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  synthesis  of  atropine  from  these  two  con- 
stituents, which,  when  heated  over  a  water  bath 
in  the  presence  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
unite  to  form  the  alkaloid;  later  (Ph.  Ztg., 
1902,  355),  he  produced  tropine  by  the  direct 
action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  tropidine.  Will- 
statter  produced  tropidine  synthetically  and  the 
following  synthetic  chain  was  completed :  Glyc- 
erin, glutaric  acid,  suberone,  tropidine,  tropine, 
tropic  acid,  and  atropine.  Ladenburg  also  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  series  of  compound  esters 
of  tropine  with  other  organic  acids  to  which 
the  general  name  of  tropeines  has  been  given. 
Some  of  these  have  pronounced  toxic  effects, 
and  one  (homatropine)  has  found  use  as  a 
valuable  substitute  for  atropine.  The  list  of 
artificial  tropeines  thus  prepared  includes : 

Benzoyl-tropeine ,  C15H19NO2  -j-  2H2O,  not 
mydriatic;  salicyl-tropeine,  C15H19NO3,  strong 
base,  weak  poisonous  action;  m-oxybenzoyl-tro- 
peine,  C15H19NO3;  p-oxybenzoyl-tropeine ,  C15 
H19NO3  -f-  2H2O ;  phenylacet-tropeine ,  C16H21 
NO2  +  H2O;  oxytoluyl-tropeine  (homatropine), 
C16H21NO3,  has  mydriatic  action,  and  is  less 
poisonous  than  atropine;  cinnamyl-tropeine, 
C17H21NO2,  strong  base,  but  without  mydriatic 
action;  atropyl-tropeine,  C17H21NO2;  atrolactyl- 
tropeine,  C17H23NO3,  has  similar  action  to 
atropine ;  phthalyl-tropeine ,  C24H32N2O4 ;  lactyl- 
tropeine,  C11H19NO3. 

Hinterberger  states  that  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  atropine,  when  cyanogen  is  passed  through 
it,  assumes  a  blood-red  color,  and,  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  deposits  a  red,  syrupy 
liquid  insoluble  in  water.  (Gmelin.)  The  de- 
tection of  atropine  in  small  quantity  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty;  the  best  test  is  the  physio- 
logical, which  consists  in  placing  the  suspected 
liquid  in  the  eye  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal,  when, 
if  the  alkaloid  be  present,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  will  occur.  According  to  B runner,  the 
best  chemical  test  is  the  aromatic  odor  which 
is  produced  by  adding  the  alkaloid  and  a  little 
water  to  a  hot  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  dichromate  or  ammonium  molybdate. 
(P.  J.,  iv.  385.)  Fabris  believes  that  strych- 
nine in  the  presence  of  atropine  interferes 
with  the  toxicological  identification  of  the  lat- 
ter by  chemical  tests,  but  a  physiological  test 

rise  to  vasomotor  constriction  by  exciting  the  vaso- 
motor constrictors,  and  that  it  sometimes  causes  vaso- 
motor dilatation  by  exciting  vasomotor  dilator  ner- 
vous elements.  As  the  result  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments,  Gottlieb  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd.  xxxu.. 
1896)  has  reached  the  conclusions:  First,  that  some 
of  the  tropeines  not  only  differ  quantitatively  in  their 
action  from  atropine,  but  are  wanting  in  the  peri- 
pheral action  of  that  alkaloid  :  such  are  acrtiil-tropxne 
and  succinyl-tropine.  Second,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  parallelism  in  the 
action  of  the  tropines  and  the  tropeines  on  the  ends 
of  the  vagi  in  the  heart  and  the  pupils.  (This  in- 
fluence can  be  seen  in  certain  fatty  acid  esters,  and 
mav  be  wanting  in  some  aromatic  tropeines.)  Third, 
the'  tropines  and  the  less  poisonous  tropeines  are  car- 
diac stimulants,  an  influence  not  shared  by  atropine. 
[This  latter  assertion  is  probably  incorrect.]  The 
influence  upon  the  heart  probably  consists  in  an  in- 
creasing of  the  excitability  of  the  motor  heart 
ganglia. 
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reveals  the  presence  of  both  alkaloids.  (B.  S. 
Ph.  Br.,  1894.)  Worm  ley  made  comparative 
examinations  of  various  tests  for  atropine,  hyos- 
cyamine,  and  hyoscine.    (A.  J.  P.,  1894,  513.) 

Uses. — The  local  and  general  effects  of  atro- 
pine on  the  system  are  precisely  those  of  bella- 
donna. It  is,  however,  more  speedy  in  its 
operation,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  easier 
absorption.  Thus,  the  poisonous  action  of 
belladonna  is  seldom  experienced  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  while  that  of  atropine  shows  it- 
self violently  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
The  most  prominent  effects  from  small  remedial 
doses  are  dryness  and  stricture  of  the  throat, 
and  slight  uneasiness  of  the  head,  with  con- 
fusion or  giddiness;  from  somewhat  larger 
doses,  dilatation  of  tbe  pupil,  some  dimness  of 
vision,  frontal  headache,  hurried  respiration, 
slight  delirium,  flushed  face,  and  sometimes  a 
scarlet  rash.  After  poisonous  doses  the  above 
symptoms  occur  in  a  more  aggravated  form. 
Two  distinct  stages  of  the  poisoning  can 
usually  be  noted.  At  first  there  is  great  dim- 
ness or  total  temporary  loss  of  vision,  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  headache,  delirium, 
which  is  always  talkative  and  may  be  violent, 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  also  small  and  hard,  an  elevation 
of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  decided  increase 
of  the  rate  of  respiration.  Subsequently  the 
second  stage  develops,  and  paralytic  symptoms 
set  in ;  the  delirium  gives  way  to  stupor,  rest- 
lessness to  paralytic  weakness,  the  pulse  be- 
comes very  feeble,  the  surface  cold,  the  respira- 
tions grow  more  and  more  shallow,  and  death 
from  failure  of  both  respiration  and  circulation 
occurs. 

In  some  instances  violent  convulsions  have 
occurred;  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  even  diar- 
rhoea, are  occasionally  produced.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  J.  Andrew  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of 
atropine  occasioned  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms, which  continued  for  several  days  (Ed. 
M.  J.,  xiv.  34) ;  and  a  lady  under  the  care  of 
Roux  of  Brignolles,  took  somewhat  move  than 
a  grain,  with  the  same  alarming  symptoms 
(Ann.  Ther.,  1861,  p.  14),  though  in  both  cases 
recovery  took  place  under  treatment.  In  a 
child  tli roc  years  old  less  than  half  a  grain  was 
followed  by  similar  dangerous  symptoms  and 
the  same  favorable  result.  (M.  T.  G.,  Dec. 
1850,  p.  601.) 

The  external  use  of  atropine  is  not  without 
danger,  unless  great  caution  be  observed.  A 
case  is  on  record  in  which  an  ointment  composed 
of  three  grains  of  the  sulphate  and  two  drachms 
of  lr.rd,  applied  upon  a  vesicated  surface  on 
the  neck,  produced  in  a  few  minutes  the  most 
violent  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning,  end- 
ing in  death  in  two  hours.  (Ann.  Thcr.,  1867, 
p.  9.)  The  alkaloid  will  produce  its  char- 
acteristic constitutional  effects  when  applied  to 
the  skin  denuded  of  the  epidermis,  or  to  a 
mucous  membrane,  as  of  the  rectum,  vagina, 
etc.,  and  especially  when  injected  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue. 


The  treatment  for  atropine  poisoning  is  the 
same  as  that  for  belladonna,  the  most  prom- 
inent measures  being  evacuation  of  the  stomach, 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  the  preparations 
of  opium  internally,  and  stimulants  when  the 
strength  is  failing.  As  the  value  of  atropine 
in  opium  poisoning,  which  seems  unquestion- 
able, is  due  to  its  influence  on  the  respirator}' 
centres,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  opium  is 
of  any  proportionate  advantage  in  poisoning 
by  belladonna,  etc.  Pilocarpine  and  physostig- 
nine  are  also  physiological  antagonists  to  atro- 
pine and  may  be  rationally  used.  The  official 
compound  solution  of  iodine  has  been  given  as 
a  chemical  antidote  to  atropine,  and  with  as- 
serted advantage.  It  acts  by  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  the  alkaloid.  (See 
Belladonna.) 

Atropine  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and 
may  produce  increased  diuresis  but  usually  there 
is,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  retention  of  urine  from 
vesical  paralysis.  The  increase  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion by  atropine  is  chiefly  due  to  its  paralyzing 
the  peripheral  vagi,  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the 
heart;  the  final  cardiac  failure  which  takes 
place  when  poisonous  doses  have  been  taken  is 
apparently  the  result  of  a  direct  depressant 
action  on  the  heart  muscle.  Upon  the  vaso- 
motor centres  atropine  in  a  moderate  dose  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  thereby  causing  a  great  rise  of 
the  arterial  pressure.  After  poisonous  doses 
the  primary  vasomotor  spasm  is  followed  by 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  great  fall  of  the 
arterial  pressure.  Paralysis  of  the  motor 
nerves  is  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  the 
poison;  upon  the  affei-ent  nerves  the  poison 
seems  to  have  but  little  influence.  On  all  non- 
striated  muscle  atropine  exerts  a  very  powerful 
influence,  and  it  is  probable,  although  not  cer- 
tain, that  while  in  poisonous  amount  it  lessens 
and  finally  paralyzes  intestinal  movements  by 
a  direct  action  upon  the  muscular  coats,  in  small 
doses  it  increases  peristalsis  by  paralyzing  the 
inhibitory  nerves  which  control  this  intestinal 
function.  The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
respiratory  centres  is  a  very  important  one, 
atropine  being  in  moderate  doses  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  persistent  stimulants  to  the 
respiratory  centres  known.  The  asphyxia  of 
belladonna  poisoning  is  certainly  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  the  paralysis  of  the  nerve-trunks 
which  the  poison  produces,  although  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  first  period  of  excitation  of 
the  respiratory  centres  is  followed  by  one  of 
depression. 

Atropine  chiefly  depends  for  its  therapeutic 
powers  upon — 1st,  its  sedative  action  upon  the 
peripheral  nerves;  2d,  its  stimulant  action  on 
the  respiratory  centres;  3d,  its  influence  upon 
the  heart  and  vasomotor  centres;  4th,  its 
effects  upon  glandular  structures.  By  virtue 
of  its  first-mentioned  power  it  is  useful  in  spas- 
modic diseases,  such  as  whooping  cough,  dys- 
menorrhaea,  local  spasm,  etc.  As  the  action  is 
upon  the  nerve  trunks,  the  remedy  is  much  more 
effective  when  it  can  be  applied  locally,  as  by 
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atomization  in  whooping  cough  and  asthma,  or 
by  hypodermic  injection  in  wry  neck.  As  atro- 
pine has  some  influence  upon  the  afferent  nerves, 
il  has  some  power  of  relieving  pain  ;  bul  for  this 
action  to  be  marked,  direct  application  is  neces- 
sary. On  account  of  its  influence  upon  respira- 
tion, it  is  invaluable  in  narcotic  poisonings  and 
other  bodily  conditions  with  failure  of  this  func- 
tion. In  shock  and  other  similar  states  in  which 
vasomotor  paralysis  is  an  important  part  of 
the  morbid  condition,  it  is  a  very  useful  stimu- 
lant. On  account  of  the  paralyzing  influence 
which  it  has  upon  the  inhibitory  intestinal 
nerves,  atropine  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to 
more  decided  laxath  es. 

On  the  glandular  system  atropine  exerts  a 
decided  influence,  its  effect  upon  the  salivary 
and  perspiratory  glands  being  at  present  best 
understood.  The  remarkable  action  which  it  has 
in  checking  the  functional  activity  of  these 
glands  is  probably  exerted  through  the  nervous 
System,  for  in  Keuchel's  experiments  it  was  dis- 
tinctly proved  that  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  ex- 
citation of  which  normally  provokes  salivation, 
is  paralyzed  in  atropine  poisoning.  In  ptyalism 
and  in  colliquative  sweats  the  most  prompt  ef- 
fects can  be  obtained  from  the  hypodermic  use 
of  atropine.  The  hypodermic  dose  of  atropine 
maybe  set  down  as  the  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
(0.0006  Gm.),  the  dose  by  the  mouth  as  the  one- 
seronty-flfth  of  a  grain  (0.0008  Gm.),  although 
in  serious  cases  these  amounts  may  be  much  ex- 
ceeded. Thus  in  ileus  German  clinicians  have 
given  as  high  as  the  one-twentieth  of  a  grain 
(0.003  Gm.)  as  a  dose.  On  the  other  hand  in 
susceptible  persons,  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
(0,0006  Gm.)  will  produce  decided  dryness  of 
the  throat,  and  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  (0.0013 
Gm.)  is  alleged  to  have  caused  toxic  symptoms. 
As  atropine  itself  is  nearly  insoluble,  the  sul- 
phate should  always  be  preferred.  For  applica- 
tion to  the  sound  skin,  the  form  of  ointment  or 
oleate  is  most  convenient.  The  ointment  may 
he  made  by  rubbing  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  first 
with  four  minims  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  a 
drachm  of  lard.  The  oleate  is  now  official. 
Glycerin  has  been  recommended  as  a  vehicle 
for  atropine  for  external  use,  and  may  be  incor- 
porated with  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

A  solution  of  atropine  upon  being  dropped 
into  the  eye  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
nfter  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  without  causing 
congestion  or  inflammation;  and  the  dilatation 
WlD  usually  continue  for  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  said  that  the  dilatation  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  especially 
when  the  dose  is  large.  When  solution  of 
atropine  sulphate  is  used  for  dilating  the  pupil, 
it  may  he  either  dropped  into  the  eye  within  the 
lower  lid,  or  introduced  on  small  slips  of  paper 
previously  saturated  with  the  solution  and  dried, 
or,  what  is  still  more  convenient,  by  means  of 
minute  circular  disks  of  gelatin,  made  by  mixing 
the  solution  with  gelatin  and  evaporating  so  as 
to  produce  a  thin  film,  which  is  to  be  cut  into 
circular  pieces.  (See  Lamella  Atropines.)  These 


have  the  advantage  over  paper  that  they  do  not 
require  to  be  subsequently  removed  from  the 
eye. 

Atropine  may  be  administered  internally  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  belladonna  is  given ; 
and  it  is  very  largely  used  as  a  local  remedy, 
for  application  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  for  subcutaneous  injection;  and 
for  these  purposes  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  preparations  of  belladonna  of  greater 
precision  of  dose,  quickness  of  action,  and  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness. 

The  solution  of  atropine  or  its  salts 1  is 
very  prone  to  have  developed  in  it  a  fungous 
growth  with  consequent  decomposition  of  the 
alkaloid. 

Dose,  of  atropine,  one  two-hundredth  to  one 
one-bun dreth  of  a  grain  (0.0003  to  0.0006  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Oleatum  Atropinse,  V.  8.;  Unguen- 
tum  Atropinae,  Br. 

ATROPIN/G  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ATROPINE  SULPHATE 

( fit-ro-pi'na?  siil'phas) 

(C17H23N03)  2.H2S04  =  671.43 

"The  sulphate  [S02(0H)2.  (CwHasNOs^] 
of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Atropa  Bella- 
donna Linne  (Fain.  Solanacece) ,  and  from  other 
plants  of  the  same  family.  As  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce, it  usually  contains  a  small  amount  of 
hyoscyamine  sulphate,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
readily  separated."  U.  S.  "Atropine  Sulphate, 
(Ci7H23N03)2H2S04,  may  be  obtained  by  neu- 
tralizing Atropine  with  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid."  Br. 

Sulphate  of  Atropia  ;  Sulfate  d' Atropine,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Atropinum  Sulfuricum,  P.  G. :  Schwefelsaures  Atro- 
pin,  Atropinsulfat,  G. :  Solfato  di  atropina,  It;  Sul- 
fate de  atropina,  Sp. 

Neither  the  U.  S.  nor  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  give 
a  process  for  preparing  this  salt.  The  official 
formula  of  1870  is  essentially  the  process  of 
Ch.  Maitre,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Take  of 
Atropia,  sixty  grains;  Stronger  Ether,  four 
fluidounces   and  a  half;   Sulphuric  Acid,  six 

1  Atropine  Salicylate. — This  salt  is  alleged  to  have 
advantages  over  the  sulphate,  mainly  because  of  its 
more  rapid  and  efficient  action,  provided  it  be  pure 
and  perfectly  neutral.  It  may  be  prepared  by  E  red- 
erlci's  process,  which  is  to  dissolve  "-'.'i  parts  of  atro- 
pine in  pure  alcohol  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  to  add 
enough  salicylic  acid  (about  18  parts)  to  render  the 
solution  neutral,  which  is  determined  by  the  use  of 
litmus  paper.  The  solution  is  carefully  evaporated, 
and  finally  dried  in  a  drying  oven.  It  is  deliquescent, 
and  should  be  kept  in  securely  stoppered  vials.  Ihe 
dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sulphate. 

Atropinum  Santonicum.  a  compound  of  atropine 
and  santonic  acid,  is  described  by  Bombelon  (Pn.  Mg., 
April,  1886)  as  an  amorphous  non-hygroscopic  powder, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  which  presents  advantages 
over  all  other  atropine  salts  in  being  non-irritating, 
and  also  in  affording  a  solution  which  is  stable  ir 
kept  in  yellow  glass  bottles  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  photo'-santonic  acid.  One  drop  of  a  solution  of 
0  01  f?m  in  20  Gm.  of  water  is  sufficient  to  dilate 
the  pupii,  the  dilatation  disappearing  in  from  twelve 
to  twentv-four  hours.  The  powder  should  be  kept  in 
amber-colored  vials  to  protect  it  from  the  light. 
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grains;  Stronger  Alcohol,  a  fluidrachm.  Dis- 
solve the  Atropia  in  the  Ether;  then  mix  the 
Acid  and  Alcohol,  and  add  the  mixture,  drop 
by  drop,  to  the  ethereal  solution  until  the 
Atropia  is  saturated.  Allow  the  liquid  to  stand 
until  the  precipitate  formed  is  deposited.  Then 
decant  the  ether,  and  expose  the  residue  to 
spontaneous  evaporation  until  the  salt  is  dry." 
U.  S.  1870.  Atropine  being  soluble  in  ether, 
while  its  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  a 
convenient  method  is  afforded  for  preparing 
the  sulphate  with  little  evaporation.  By  add- 
ing the  mixed  acid  and  alcohol  to  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  sulphate  is  formed,  and,  being  in- 
soluble in  the  ether,  is  deposited,  while  the  little 
left  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  quantity  of  acid 
added  is  intended  to  be  just  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  alkaloid;  but  if  the  saturation  should  not 
be  exact,  it  would  be  easy  to  render  it  so  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  alkaloid  or  a  little 
more  acid,  as  required. 

From  the  great  facility  with  which  atropine 
undergoes  change,  much  caution  is  necessary  in 
preparing  its  salts,  and  the  process  was  ar- 
ranged in  reference  to  this  caution.  Upon  the 
addition  of  the  mixed  acid  and  alcohol  to  the 
ethereal  solution,  the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and 
deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  copious 
precipitate  of  a  viscid  appearance,  which  soon 
dries  upon  the  decantation  of  the  ether  and  the 
placing  of  the  vessel  in  a  drying-room.  To 
succeed  with  this  process  it  is  necessary  that 
the  liquids  employed  should  be  carefully  freed 
from  water,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  mono- 
hydrated,  and  that  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  There  should  be  no 
excess  of  acid;  and,  if  such  an  excess  should 
be  found  upon  applying  the  test  of  litmus 
paper,  the  solution  should  be  neutraUzed  by  a 
portion  of  reserved  solution  of  atropine.  (A.  J. 
P.,  xxviii.  361;  from  Repert.  de  Pharm.) 

Properties. — "A  white  crystalline  powder  or 
microscopical  needles  and  prisms  (the  form  of 
the  latter  being  probably  due  to  the  hyos- 
cyamine  present)  ;  odorless,  having  a  very 
bitter,  nauseating  taste,  and  permanent  in  the 
air.  It  should  be  tasted  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  only  in  dilute  solution.  Soluble  in 
0.38  part  of  water,  3.7  parts  of  alcohol,  2140 
parts  of  ether,  and  in  620  parts  of  chloroform 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  0.22  part  of 
water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  1.9  parts  of 
alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  At  about  189.9°  C. 
(373.8°  F.)  Atropine  Sulphate  melts;  when 
free  from  hyoscyamine  it  melts  at  about  188°  C. 
(37C.4°  F.).  When  ignited  it  chars,  emits  acrid 
vapors,  and  is  rapidly  and  completely  consumed. 
On  adding  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  to  a  solu- 
tion of  Atropine  Sulphate,  a  white  precipitate 
of  atropine  is  obtained,  which  should  respond 
to  the  reactions  and  tests  given  under  Atro- 
piva."  U.  S.  "  Soluble  in  10  pai-ts  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  and  in  1  part  of  cold  water, 
forming  solutions  which  are  neutral  to  litmus, 
and  which,  even  when  considerably  diluted,  if 


applied  to  the  eye  will  dilate  the  pupil.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform.  It  yields 
the  characteristic  reactions  with  the  tests  for 
sulphates.  Melting  point  361.4°  F.  (183° 
C.)."  Br. 

If  it  be  required  to  procure  the  sulphate  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  which  may  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  avoid  adulteration,  the  process  of 
Laneau  may  be  employed.  A  solution  of  crys- 
tallized atropine  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2.89  parts  of  the  former  to  4  parts 
of  the  latter  by  weight,  having  been  made  with 
the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  0.4  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.85,  diluted  with  3 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  to  be  gradually 
added,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  until  satura- 
tion, as  shown  by  test  paper,  is  effected.  The 
solution  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, and  the  thinner  the  stratum  the 
sooner  will  the  process  be  completed.  The  crys- 
tals are  in  colorless  needles  more  or  less  inter- 
laced.   (See  A.  J.  P.,  1863,  p.  315.) 

Uses. — The  effects  of  the  salt  on  the  system 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  atropine,  and 
it  may  be  used  in  the  same  dose.    Its  great 
advantage  over  the  alkaloid  is  its  solubility  in  ■ 
water.    A  one  per  cent,  solution  is  said  to  be  I 
instantaneously  efficacious  in  toothache,  applied  I 
to  the  denuded  dental  pulp,  and  also  to  produce  I 
complete  insensibility  of  the  dental  nerves,  in  I 
cases  in  which  an  artificial  tooth  is  inserted  in  I 
a  living  root.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1861,  p.  19.) 

Dose,  one  two-hundredth  to  one  one-hundredth  4 
of  a  grain  (0.0003  to  0.0006  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Lamellae  Atropine,  Br.;  Liquor  1 
Atropinae  Sulpkatis,  Br. 

AURANTII  AMARI  CORTEX.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BITTER  ORANGE  PEEL 

(au-ran'ti-i   a-ma'ri  cor'tex) 

"  The  dried  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Citrus 
vulgaris  Risso  (Fam.  Rutacece)."  U.S.  "The 
fresh  outer  part  of  the  pericarp  of  Citrus 
Aurantium,  var.  Bigaradia;"  also  "The  dried 
outer  part  of  the  pericarp  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  I 
var.  Bigaradia."  Br. 

Aurantii  Cortex  Recens,  Aurantii  Cortex  Siccatus, 

Br.;    Aurantii    Pericarpium  :    Cortex    Aurantiorum,  I 
Cortex  Pomorum  Aurantii  ;  Seville  Orange  Peel,  Wild  I 
Orange    Peel;    Ecoree    (Zestes)    d'Oranges    am^rea,  J 
Ecorce  de  Bigarade,  Fr. ;  Cortex  Aurantii  Fructus, 
P.  O. ;  Pomeranzensehale,  <?.;  Corteccia  di  arancio 
amaro,  It.;  Corteza  de  naranja  amarga,  Sp. 

Under  the  name  of  Aurantii  Cortex  Indicus, 
Indian  Orange  Peel,  the  British  Addendum 
recognizes  the  bitter  orange  peel  obtained  from 
varieties  of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  grown  in 
India  and  Ceylon.    (See  next  article.) 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Aurantii  Amari, 
U.  S.;  Infusum  Aurantii,  Br.;  Infusum  Aurantii 
Compositum,  Br.  Infusum  Gentianoe  Compositum, 
Br.;  Spiritus  Armoraciae  Compositus,  Br.;  Tinc- 
tura  Aurantii  Amari,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Tinctura  Cin- 
chona? Composita,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Gentian* 
Composita,  U.  S.,  Br. 
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AURANTII  DULCIS  CORTEX.  U.  S. 

SWEET  ORANGE  PEEL 

(fiu-ran'ti-i  dul'eis  cor'tex) 

"  The  recently  separated  outer  rind  of  the 
ipe  fruit  of  Citrus  Aurantium  Linne  (Fain. 
lutacea)."  U.S. 

Cortex  Aurantiorum  Pulcium  ;  Ecorce  (Zestes) 
Oranges  douces,  Fr. ;  Apfelsinenscnalen,  G. ;  Scorze 
el  frutto  dell'  araneio.  It.;  Corteza  de  naraja 
ulce,  Hp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes  two  kinds 
f  orange  peel,  bitter  and  sweet,  the  former 
btained  from  Citrus  vulgaris,  Risso  (C.  amara 
L.),  Lyons,  C.  Bigaradia,  Loisel.)  ;  the  latter 
rom  Citrus  Aurantium,  L.  {Aurantium  olys- 
iponensc,  Tourne;  Citrus  dulcis,  Pers.) ;  on  the 
ther  hand,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  recog- 
izes  bitter  orange  peel  in  two  forms,  the  fresh 
nd  the  dried,  under  the  respective  names  of 
Lniantii  Cortex  Recens,  fresh  bitter  orange 
ieel,  and  Aurantii  Cortex  Siccatus,  dried  bitter 
range  peel;  but  the  orange  peel  which  is  called 
weet  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia — i.e.,  Citrus 
Vurantium — is  termed  C.  Aurantium  var.  Bigar- 
•dia,  bitter  orange  peel,  by  the  British  authority. 

This  very  interesting  germs  is  composed  of 
mail  evergreen  trees,  with  ovate  or  oval-lanceo- 
ate  and  shining  leaves,  odoriferous  flowers,  and 
ruits  which  usually  combine  beauty  of  color 
rith  a  fragrant  odor  and  grateful  taste.  They 
re  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  Though  the 
pecies  are  not  numerous,  great  diversity  exists 
n  the  character  of  the  fruit;  and  many  varie- 
ies,  founded  upon  this  circumstance,  are  noticed 
iv  writers.  In  the  splendid  work  on  the  natural 
ustory  of  the  Citrus  by  Risso  and  Poiteau,  169 
arieties  are  described  under  the  eight  following 
loads:  1,  sweet  oranges,  2,  bitter  and  sour 
(ranges,  3,  bergarnots,  4,  limes,  5,  shaddocks, 
i,  tames,  7,  lemons,  and  8,  citrons.  Of  these 
l  is  dillioult  to  decide  which  have  just  claims  to 
he  rank  of  distinct  species  and  which  must  be 
KuMdered  merely  as  varieties.  Those  employed 
n  medicine  may  be  arranged  in  two  sets,  of 
vhich  the  orange,  C.  Aurantium,  and  the  lemon, 
j.  mcdica,  r.re  respectively  the  types,  the  former 
sharacterized  by  a  winged,  the  latter  by  a 
inked  or  nearly  naked  petiole.  The  form  and 
■haracter  of  the  fruit,  though  not  entirely  con- 
stant, serve  as  the  basis  of  "subdivisions.  C. 
Decumana,  which  yields  the  shaddock,  agrees 
rith  C.  Aurantium  in  the  form  of  its  petiole. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant. iii.  1427 ; 
3.  <f-  T.  51. — The  orange  tree  grows  to  the  height 
if  about  thirty  feet.  Its  stem  is  rounded, 
mich  branched,  and  covered  with  a  smooth, 
willing,  greenish-brown  bark.  In  the  wild 
Jtete,  and  before  inoculation,  it  is  often  fur- 
nished with  axillary  spines.  The  leaves  are 
'vate.  pointed,  entire,  smooth,  and  of  a  shining 
pale  green  color.  When  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  they  exhibit  numerous  small  trans- 
parent vesicles,  filled  with  volatile  oil,  and,  when 
nibbed  between  the  fingers,  are  highly  fragrant. 


Their  footstalks  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
have  wings  or  lateral  appendages.  The  flowers, 
which  have  a  delightful  odor,  are  large,  white, 
and  attached  by  short  peduncles,  singly  or  in 
clusters,  to  the  smallest  branches.  The  calyx 
is  saucer-shaped,  with  pointed  teeth.  The  petals 
are  oblong,  concave,  white,  and  beset  with 
numerous  small  glands.  The  filaments  are 
united  at  their  base  in  three  or  more  distinct 
groups,  and  support  yellow  anthers.  The  ger- 
men  is  roundish,  and  bears  a  cylindrical  style, 
terminated  by  a  globular  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a 
spherical  berry,  often  somewhat  flattened  at  its 
base  and  apex,  rough,  of  a  yellow  or  orange 
color,  and  divided  internally  into  a  number  of 
vertical  cells,  each  containing  from  two  to  four 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  pulp.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  consists  of  a  thin  exterior  layer, 
abounding  in  vesicles  filled  with  a  fragrant  vola- 
tile oil,  and  of  an  interior  one,  which  is  thick, 
white,  spongy,  insipid,  and  inodorous.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  C.  Aurantium,  considered 
by  some  as  distinct  species.  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  fruit,  which  in  one  is  sweet,  in  the  other 
is  sour  and  bitterish  and  often  has  a  darker  and 
rougher  rind.  The  first  retains  the  original 
title,  the  second  (the  Seville  orange)  is  called 
Citrus  vulgaris  by  De  Candolle,  and  C.  Bigar- 
adia by  Risso.  A  variety  of  the  orange,  called 
the  Mandarin  Orange  (Citrus  Bigaradia  sinen- 
sis or  C.  Bigaradia  myrtifolia),  which  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  China,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily, 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  Florida,  bears  a  fruit 
much  smaller  than  the  common  orange,  round, 
but  flattened  above  and  below,  with  a  smooth, 
thin,  delicate  rind,  and  a  very  sweet  delicious 
pulp.  A  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  the  rind 
by  expression,  of  a  yellow  color,  a  very  bland 
agreeable  odor,  different  from  that  of  the 
orange  or  lemon,  and  a  not  unpleasant  taste, 
like  that  of  the  rind.  When  freed  from  color- 
ing matter  by  distillation,  it  was  found  by 
M.  S.  de  Luca  to  be  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  with 
the  formula  CioHie.  (J.  P.  C.,  3e  ser.,  xxxiii. 
52.)  This  constituent  is  now  recognized  as 
d-limonene. 

This  beautiful  evergreen,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  mingled,  hi  every  stage  of  its  growth,  with 
the  blossoms  and  foliage,  has  been  applied  to 
numerous  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament.  A 
native  of  China  and  India,  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  at  a  very  early  period,  was  trans- 
planted to  America  soon  after  its  first  settle- 
ment, and  is  now  found  in  every-  civilized  coun- 
try where  the  climate  is  favorable.  The  fruit 
is'  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  California, 
Florida,  Southern  Europe,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Florida  and  Havana  oranges  are 
the  sweetest.  A  seedless  variety  termed  the 
navel  orange  is  rapidly  replacing  all  others  in 
cultivation. 

Various  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  medici- 
nally. The  leaves,  which  are  bitter  and  aro- 
matic, are  employed  in  some  places  in  the  form 
of  infusion  as  a  gently  stimulant  diaphoretic. 
They  yield  by  distillation  with  water  a  volatile 
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oil,  which  is  said  to  be  often  mixed  by  the  dis- 
tillers with  the  oils  obtained  from  the  flowers 
and  unripe  fruit.  In  regard  to  polarized  light 
it  has  a  rotary  power  to  the  left,  which  is  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
heat.  (Chautard,  J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xliv,  28.) 
The  fresh  flowers  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
by  mixing  them  well  with  half  their  weight  of 
sodium  chloride,  pressing  the  mixture  in  a 
suitable  jar,  and  keeping  it  well  closed  in  a 
cool  place.  They  were  formerly  recognized  by 
the  U.  S.  P.  under  the  name  of  Aurantii  Flores, 
and  were  officially  described  as  "  about  half  an 
inch  (12  mm.)  long;  calyx  small,  cup-shaped, 
five-toothed;  petals  five,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather 
fleshy,  white  and  glandular-punctate;  stamens 
numerous,  in  about  three  sets;  ovary  globular, 
upon  a  small  disk,  with  a  cylindrical  style,  and 
a  globular  stigma;  odor  very  fragrant;  taste 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter."  U.  S.  1880. 
The  dried  flowers  are  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  a  gentle  nervous  stimulant,  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  two  drachms  to  the  pint  of 
boiling  water,  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupf  ul. 
The  flowers  should  be  dried  in  the  shade,  at 
a  temperature  between  24°  C.  (75°  F.)  and  35° 
C.  (95°  F.). 

An  oil  is  obtained  also  from  the  flowers  by 
distillation,  which  is  called  oil  of  neroli,  and  is 
much  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  composition 
of  liqueurs.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  famous 
Cologne  water.  That  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange  (C.  vulgaris)  is 
deemed  the  sweetest.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  title  of 
Aurantii  Oleum,  to  serve  for  the  preparation 
of  orange  flower  water.  Soubeiran  considei*s 
this  oil  rather  as  a  product  of  the  distillation 
than  as  pre-existing  in  the  flowers.  The  fact 
may  thus  be  explained  that  orange  flower  water 
made  by  dissolving  even  the  finest  neroli  in 
water  has  not  the  precise  odor  of  that  procured 
by  distillation  from  the  flowers. 

The  fruit  is  applied  to  several  purposes. 
Small  unripe  oranges,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry 
or  less,  previously  dried,  and  rendered  smooth 
by  a  turning-lathe,  are  sometimes  employed  to 
maintain  the  discharge  from  issues.  They  are 
preferred  to  peas  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
odor,  and  by  some  are  thought  to  swell  less  with 
the  moisture;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  they  require  to  be  renewed 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  These  fruits 
are  sometimes  found  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  orange  berries.  They  are  of  a  grayish 
or  greenish-brown  color,  fragrant  odor,  and  bit- 
ter taste,  and  are  said  to  be  used  for  flavoring 
cordials.  A  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  distillation,  known  to  the  French  by  the 
name  of  essence  de  petit  grain,  and  employed 
for  similar  purposes  with  that  of  the  flowers. 
The  oil,  however,  which  now  goes  by  this  name 
is  said  to  be  distilled  from  the  leaves,  and  those 
of  the  bitter  orange  yield  the  best.  The  oils 
from  the  unripe  and  the  ripe  fruit  have  a  ro- 
tating power  to  the  right,  the  latter  much 


greater  than  the  former;  and  this  property 
might  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oil  oi 
the  leaves.  Several  of  the  oils  from  the  fiu- 
tacecc  deposit  a  crystalline  substance,  differ- 
ing from  camphor.  (Chautard.)  The  juice  oi 
the  Seville  orange  is  sour  and  bitterish,  and 
forms  with  water  a  refreshing  and  grateful 
drink  in  febrile  diseases.  It  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  lemon  juice,  which  it  resembles 
in  containing  citric  acid,  though  in  much  smallei 
proportion.  The  sweet  orange  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  lighl 
refrigerant  article  of  diet  in  inflammatorj 
diseases,  care  being  taken  to  reject  the  mem- 
branous portion.  The  best  mode  of  separating 
the  outer  rind,  when  its  desiccation  and  preser- 
vation are  desired,  is  to  pare  it  from  the  orange 
in  narrow  strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  we  pare 
an  apple.  When  the  object  is  to  use  the  fresl 
rind  for  certain  pharmaceutical  purposes,  as 
for  the  preparation  of  the  confection  of  orange 
peel,  it  is  best  separated  by  a  grater,  carefullj 
avoiding  the  grating  of  the  white  portion  whick 
contains  the  bitter  principle.  The  dried  pee! 
sold  in  the  shops  is  usually  that  of  the  Seville 
orange,  and  is  brought  chiefly  from  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Properties. — Orange  peel  has  a  grateful  aro-,; 
matic  odor,  which  depends  upon  the  volatile 
oil  contained  in  its  vesicles,  and  a  wami  bitteij 
taste.  Bitter  orange  peel  occurs  "  in  narrow) 
thin  bands,  or  in  quarters;  epidermis  of  8 
brownish-green  color;  outer  layer  with  numer- 
ous  oil  reservoirs;  inner  layer  spongy,  lighl 
yellowish-brown;  odor  fragrant;  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter."  U.  S.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
quires that  the  outer  surface  both  of  the  fresl 
and  of  the  dried  bitter  orange  peel  shall  be 
of  a  deep  orange-red  color,  and  rough  and 
glandular.  As  lemon  peel  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  orange  peel,  a  means  of  distinguiskms 
between  them  has  been  devised  by  E.  G.  Clay-, 
ton  (An.,  xix.  134),  which  is  to  touch  small 
fragments  of  peel  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Orange  peel  is  colored  a 
rich,  dark  green;  the  color  of  lemon  peel  is 
unaffected.  The  sweet  peel  is  described  officially 
as  having  the  "outer  surface  orange-yellow,  with 
numerous  oil  reservoirs;  odor  highly  fragrant;! 
taste  pungently  aromatic."  U.  S.  Both  orange/ 
peels  yield  their  sensible  properties  to  wateil 
and  alcohol.  The  bitter  principle,  hesperidinM 
C22H26O12,  was  discovered  by  Lebreton  in  1828,1 
but  its  character  as  a  glucoside  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Hilger  and  Hoffmann.  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Ges.,  9,  26,  685.)  Treated  with  diluted  acids  it 
yields  hesperetin,  C16H14O6,  and  glucose.  It  is 
crystalline  (fusing  point  250°  to  251°  C),  and 
may  be  prepared  by  Paterno  and  Briosi's  pro- 
cess, as  follows :  The  cut  and  bruised  oranges! 
are  covered  with  diluted  alcohol,  solution  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  added  in  excess,  the  liquor  fil-'" 
tered  after  two  days,  an  impure  hesperidin  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  precipitate  isj 
boiled  with  acetic  acid  for  ten  minutes,  and,l 
after  cooling,  filtered  from  the  resinous  mass! 
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eft.  The  hcsperidin  gradually  separates  from 
he  filtrate  upon  standing,  in  white  fine  needles. 
'Yom  4000  oranges  about  6  ounces  av.  of  the 
irinciple  were  obtained.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
876,  250-252.)  Tanret  found  in  the  rind  of 
he  bitter  orange,  1,  a  crystalline  acid,  C44II28 
)i«;  2,  a  non-crystalline  resinous  body;  3,  hes- 
leridin;  4,  isohesperidin,  a  crystalline  gluco- 
ide  isomeric  with  hesperidin ;  5,  aurantiamarin, 
nother  glucoside  to  which,  in  part,  the  bitterness 
if  the  peel  is  due.  (P.  J.,  1886,  839.)  Orange 
■eel  contains  also  albumen,  gum,  resin,  a  trace  of 
ixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  and  a  principle  resembling 
annin  in  its  action  on  salts  of  iron.  The 
litter  principles  are  much  more  abundant 
11  the  white  spongy  inner  portion  of  the 
>eel  than  in  the  outer  yellowish  layer. 
The  volatile  oil,  Oleum  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.  S., 
nay  be  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fresh 
rrated  rind,  or  by  distillation  with  water.  It 
s  imported  into  the  United  States  in  tinned 
opper  cans.  It  has  properties  resembling 
hose  of  the  oil  of  lemons,  but  spoils  more 
apidly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquiring  a 
erebinthinate  odor.  The  perfumers  use  it 
n  the  preparation  of  Cologne  water,  and 
'or  other  purposes;  and  it  is  also  employed 
>y  the  confectioners.  According  to  Imbert- 
rourbeyre,  persons  who  are  mucb  exposed  to 
he  inhalation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  oranges  are 
ipt  to  be  affected  with  cutaneous  eruptions, 
ind  various  nervous  disorders,  as  headache, 
innitus  aurium,  oppression  of  the  chest,  gas- 
ralgia,  want  of  sleep,  and  even  muscular 
spasm.'  (Ph.  Cb.,  Feb.  1854,  128.) 

Uses. — Bitter  orange  peel  is  a  mild  tonic, 
'arminative,  and  stomachic;  the  sweet  is  simply 
iromaiic;  but  neither  is  much  used  alone.  They 
ire  chiefly  employed  to  communicate  a  pleasant 
flavor  to  other  medicines,  to  correct  their  nau- 
seating properties,  and  to  assist  their  stimu- 
lant impression  upon  the  stomach.  They  are  a 
frequent  and  useful  addition  to  bitter  infusions 
and  decoctions,  such  as  those  of  gentian,  quas- 
sia, ealumba,  and  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  obvi- 
ously improper  to  subject  orange  peel  to  the 
action  of  heat,  as  the  volatile  oil  is  thus  driven 
off.  Violent  colics,  convulsions,  and  even 
death  have  been  caused  in  children  by  eating- 
large  quantities  of  the  rind.  When  orange 
peel  is  used  simply  for  its  agreeable  flavor,  the 
rind  of  the  sweet  orange  is  preferable;  as  a 
tonic,  that  of  the  Seville  orange. 

Dose,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (2  to 
3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Aurantii,  U.  S.,  Br.  (from 
Tincture)  ;  Tinctura  Aurantii  Dulcis,  V.  S. 

AURI  ET  SODII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S. 

GOLD  AND  SODIUM  CHLORIDE 

(ftu'ri  et  so'di-I  ohlo'ri-dum) 

"A  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
anhydrous  Gold  Chloride  [AuCls  =  301.24] 
and   anhydrous    Sodium    Chloride    [NaCl  = 


58.06],  representing  not  less  than  30  percent,  of 
metallic  gold.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered, amber-coloi-ed  vials."  U.  S. 

Ohlorure  d'Or  et  de  Sodium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Chlo- 
roaurate  de  Soude,  Fr.;  Natriumgoldchlorid,  O.; 
Cloruro  di  oro  e  sodio,  /*. 

Gold  and  sodium  chloride  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  gold  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  weighing, 
and  dissolving  the  dry  mass  in  eight  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water.  To  this  solution  a 
weight  of  pure  decrepitated  common  salt  equal- 
ling that  of  the  dry  gold  chloride  is  added, 
previously  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water. 
The  mixed  solutions  are  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  being  in  the  meantime  constantly 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  A  process  for  making 
this  salt  from  gold  coin  without  requiring  the 
preliminary  purification  necessary  in  the  above 
process  may  be  found  in  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1882, 
p.  311.  (See  Kebler's  paper,  A.  J.  P.,  1900,  325; 
and  one  by  Averkief,  Chem.  News,  1903,  84.) 

Properties — The  pure  crystallized  salt,  Au 
Cl3,NaC1.2H20,  is  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  U.  S.  P.  is  described  as  "  an  orange- 
yellow  powder,  odorless,  having  a  saline  and 
metallic  taste,  and  deliquescent  when  exposed 
to  damp  air.  The  compound  is  very  soluble 
in  watei-,  and  at  least  one-half  of  it  should  be 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  gold 
is  separated.  A  fragment  of  the  compound  im- 
parts a  persistent,  intensely  yellow  color  to  a 
non-luminous  flame.  Its  aqueous  solution  has 
a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  yields  with  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  soluble  in  ammonia  water.  On 
bringing  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia 
water  close  to  a  portion  of  Gold  and  Sodium 
Chloride,  no  white  fumes  should  make  their 
appearance  (absence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Gold  and  Sodium  Chlo- 
ride be  dissolved  in  25  Ce.  of  water,  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  the  solution  made  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
and,  after  the  addition  of  5  Cc.  of  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide,  heated  for  about  one  hour  on 
a  water-bath,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  gold 
will  be  obtained,  which,  when  washed  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried, 
and  ignited,  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.15 
Gm.  (corresponding  to  at  least  30  percent,  of 
metallic  gold).  The  filtrate  from  the  precipi- 
tated gold  should  not  be  affected  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  T.S.,  nor,  after  being  supersaturated 
with  ammonia  water,  by  ammonium  sulphide 
T.S.  (absence  of  metallic  impurities)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  precise  action  of  this  salt  upon 
the  system  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to 
affect  the  general  nutrition,  and  to  be  therefore 
alterative."  By  many  gynecologists  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a  specific  direction  to  the  genital 
organs,  and  it  is  used  in  hysteria,  ovarian  irri- 
tation and  neuralgia,  chronic  ovaritis,  and  even 
chronic  uterine  inflammation.    It  has  also  been 
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commended  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  other  chronic  disorders 
affecting  nutrition.  The  double  salt  of  gold 
and  sodium  chloride  has  recently  been  very 
largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  alcoholic 
habit.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
notorious  "  Keeley  cure,"  which,  according  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  seemingly  reliable, 
consists  in  chief  part  of  the  administration  of 
ascending  doses  of  the  double  chloride,  with 
hypodermic  injections  in  the  interim  (one  every 
three  hours)  of  very  minute  doses  of  atropine 
and  strychnine.  It  would  seem  certain  that  no 
medication  can  suffice  for  moral  reformation, 
but  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that 
the  treatment  just  spoken  of,  by  toning  up  the 
nervous  system  and  bringing  about  a  general 
increase  of  nutritive  tone,  may  aid  those  who 
are  determined  upon  reform. 

Dose,  one-twelfth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 
(0.005  to  0.016  Gin.). 

AURUM 

GOLD 

(iiu'riim) 

Or,  Fr.;  Gold,  O.;  Oro,  It.,  Sp. 

The  preparations  of  gold  were  introduced 
into  medical  practice  in  1810  by  Chrestein  of 
Montpellier.  They  have  been  especially  recom- 
mended in  various  chronic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  and  skin,  also  in  inveterate  con- 
stitutional syphilis  and  allied  disorders.  The 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  one  preparation 
(see  p.  219).  For  a  discussion  of  the  various 
non-official  preparations  which  have  been  used 
in  medicine,  see  Gold,  Part  II. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU 

(bal'sa-mum  pe-rd-vl-a'num) 

"A  balsam  obtained  from  Toluifera  Pereirce 
(Royle)  Bail  Ion  (Fam.  Leguminosce) ."  U.  S. 
"A  balsam  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxy- 
lon  Pereiras,  Klotasch,  after  the  bark  has  been 
beaten  and  scorched."  Br. 

P.nlsnmum  Penivinnum  Nigrum,  Ralsamum  Indi- 
cium ;  Baume  des  Indes,  Baume  de  Perou  noir, 
Baume  de  Sonsouate,  Fr. ;  Balsamum  peruvianium, 
P.  O.;  Peruvianischer  Balsam,  Indiscfier  Balsam, 
Perubalsam,  O. :  Balsamo  peruviano,  Balsamo  del 
Peru,  It. ;  Balsamo  del  Peru  liquido,  Balsamo  de  San 
Salvador,  Balsamo  negro,  Sp. 

De  Candolle  and  other  botanists  considered 
that  the  genera  Myroxylon  and  Toluifera  of  Lin- 
naeus are  not  distinct  from  Myrospermum  of 
Jacquin,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
the  two  Linmean  genera  are,  taken  together, 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  single  genus.  To  this  the 
title  of  Myroxylon  has  been  generally  applied 
by  botanists  following  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
but  Baillon  (Natural  History  of  Plants,  vol.  ii. 
366)  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  generally 
accepted  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature  in  pre- 
ferring the  name  Toluifera.    In  regard  to  the 


species  now  under  consideration  there  has  been  I 
much  discussion,  and  although  the  plant  is  now  I 
well  known  botanically,  botanists  are  not  agreed  I 

as  to  its  specific  distinctness,  Ruiz  (Flora  Pe- 
ruviana), Carson  (A.  J.  P.,  1860,  p.  297),  Bail- 
lon, and  others  believing  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  tree  which  yields  balsam  of  Tolu.  Fliiek- 
iger  and  Hanbury  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed., 
205)  give  the  following  points  of  difference: 
in  M.  Pereirce  the  branches  come  off  near  the 
ground,  the  calyx  is  widely  cup-shaped,  and  shal- 
low, the  racemes  loose,  6  to  8  inches  long,  and 
the  legume  much  narrowed  at  its  base;  while 
in  M.  toluifera  the  trunk  does  not  branch  for 
30  or  40  feet,  the  calyx  is  rather  tubular,  the 
racemes  dense  and  3  to  4£  inches  long,  the 
legume  scarcely  narrowed  at  the  base.  Besides 
the  official  species,  there  are  others  of  the  genus 
which  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  employed.    (See  14th  ed.  U.  S.  D.) 
The  pod  of  M.  f  rutescens,  Jacq.,  growing  in 
Trinidad,  is  popularly  used  in  that  island  as  a 
carminative,  and  externally,  in  the  form  of  a 
tincture,  as  a  lotion  in  rheumatic  pains,  and  by 
incisions  in  the  stem  a  small  quantity  of  bal- 
samic juice  is  obtained  not  distinguishable  from 
balsam  of  Tolu.  (P.  J.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  108.) 
Another  species  is  known  in  Paraguay  under 
the  name  of  qaino-quino,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used,  in  powder  and  decoction,  as  a  remedy  in 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  from  the  trunk  of  which 
a  juice  is  obtained  which  in  its  concrete  state 
closely  resembles  dried  balsam  of  Peru.  (P.  J., 
Oct.  1862,  p.  183.)    A  product  of  T.  perui- 
ferum,  sometimes  known  as  Brazilian  balsam 
or  as  Oleo-balsam  has  been  offered  for  sale  as 
genuine  Peru  balsam.    In  bulk  it  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  but  in  thin  layers  it  is  dark  red. 
Its  odor  is  smoky,  feebly  fragrant;  its  taste 
slightly  pungent,  leaving  a  choking,  disagree- 
able, persistent  feeling.    It  is  entirely  soluble  in 
ether  and  in  rectified  spirits.    It  also  mixes , 
with  castor  oil  in  all  proportions,  and  forms 
with  carbon  disulphide  a  clear  light  brown 
solution  with  residue,  also  a  deposit,  in  its  chlo- 
roform solution,  which  becomes  a  powdery  pre- 
cipitate upon  standing.    At  17°  C.  its  specific 
gravity  is  1.031.  Its  general  constitution  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  balsam  of  Peru,  containing 
volatile  oil,  myroxylin,  ciunamic  and  tannic 
acids,  and  resin.  (P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  xi.  818.)    It  is 
especially  to  be  distinguished  fi-om  Peru  balsam 
by  its  behavior  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  Peru 
balsam  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  cold 
water  poured  upon  it,  a  beautiful  violet  color 
is  imparted  to  the  surface,  and  the  whole  mass 
has  a  bright  shade.    The  same  procedure  yields 
with   the    oleo-balsam    a   gray   mass.  For 
further  information  see  P.  J.,  xv.  771. 

Toluifera  Pereirce;  Myroxylon  Pereirce, 
Klotzsch;  Myrospermum  Pereirce,  Royle  et 
Auctores;  and  "Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate," 
Periera.  This  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  a  straight, 
round,  lofty  stem,  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark, 
and  spreading  branches  at  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  unequally  pinnate. 
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he  leaflets  are  from  five  to  eleven,  shortly 
etiolate,  oblong,  oval-oblong,  or  ovate,  about 
iree  inches  long  by  somewhat  less  than  an  inch 
ad  a  half  in  breadth,  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
attracting  abruptly  at  top  into  an  emarginate 
oint.  When  held  up  to  the  light  they  exhibit, 
1  lines  parallel  with  the  primary  veins,  beauti- 
nl  rounded  and  linear  pellucid  spots.  The 
minion  and  partial  petioles  and  midribs  are 
nooth  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined 
•ith  a  microscope  are  found  to  be  furnished 
ilh  short  hairs.  The  fruit,  including  the 
dnged  footstalks,  varies  from  two  to  four 
iches  in  length.  At  its  peduncular  extremity 
,  is  rounded  or  slightly  tapering;  at  the  top 
olarged,  rounded,  and  swollen,  with  a  small 
oint  at  the  side.  The  mesocarp,  or  main  in- 
estment  of  the  fruit,  is  fibrous,  and  contains  in 
istinct  receptacles  a  balsamic  juice,  which  is 
tost  abundant  in  two  long  receptacles  or  vitta?, 
ne  upon  each  side.  The  yellowish-white  beans 
ielded  to  Rother  (P.  J.,  xv.  244)  two  per  cent, 
f  couinarin;  the  husks,  a  brown,  extremely 
itter,  somewhat  acrid  resin.  A  gum-resin 
xudes  in  small  quantities  from  the  trunk  of 
lie  tree,  which,  though  containing,  besides  gum 
nd  resin,  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  is 
istinct  from  the  proper  balsam,  and  yields  no 
innamic  acid.  (Attfield,  P.  J.,  Dec.  1863.) 
'he  valuable  wood  of  the  tree  resembles 
lahogany. 

This  tree  grows  in  Central  America,  in  the 
tate  of  San  Salvador,  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
t  is  found  in  the  wild  forests,  singly  or  in 
roups,  but  the  trees  are  owned  by  individuals, 
'harles  Dorat  states  that  it  is  never  found  at 

greater  height  on  the  mountains  than  one 
liousand  feet,  that  it  begins  to  be  productive 
Etet  live  years,  and  continues  to  yield  for  thirty 
ears  or  more,  and  that  the  aroma  of  its  flower 
3  perceived  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
ards.  (.1.  ./.  P.,  xxxii.)  The  balsam  is  col- 
'cted  by  the  aborigines,  on  lands  reserved  to 
hem,  within  a  small  district  denominated  the 
talsam  Coast,  extending  from  Acajutla  to  La 
libertad.  Early  in  November  or  December  the 
iark  is  beaten  on  four  sides  of  the  trunk,  so  as 
o  separate  it  from  the  wood  without  breaking 
i,  intermediate  strips  being  left  sound,  in  order 
iot  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  tree.  The  bruised 
urk  soon  splits,  or  cuts  are  made  in  it.  Five 
>r  six  days  after  the  beating  .the  injured  sur- 
?aee  is  set  on  fire,  and  about  a  week  later  the 
>ark,  if  it  has  not  fallen  off  spontaneously,  is 
•emoved.  The  juice  now  begins  to  exude  freely 
lom  the  exposed  wood,  which  the  natives 
■over  with  rags.  The  latter,  when  saturated, 
ire  liciled  in  water  in  large  jars,  and  the  liquid 
illowed  to  stand,  whereupon  the  water  rises  to 
l<e  top,  and  is  poured  off,  leaving  the  balsam, 
rhieh  is  put  into  calabashes  or  bladders.  Seven 
o  ten  days  later  a  second  flow  of  balsam  occurs, 
»nd  is  secured  as  before.  Subsequently  the  ex- 
posed parts  are  scraped  or  otherwise  wounded, 
">'l  a  third  bal  sam  is  obtained.  These  three 
rrades  of  balsam  are  said  to  be  known  re- 


spectively as  Tagauzontc,  balsam  de  trapo,  baU 
samo  de  eontrapique.  The  balsam  is  then  taken 
for  sale  to  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  is 
purified  by  subsidence  and  straining  and  put 
into  jars  or  metallic  drums  for  exportation. 
The  destroyed  bark  is  said  to  renew  itself  in 
two  years,  so  that  by  care  a  tree  can  be 
worked  for  a  long  time;  two  pounds  is  stated 
to  be  the  average  yearly  yield.  In  1861  the 
tree  was  introduced  in  Ceylon  with  complete 
success. 

A  substance  called  white  balsam  (Balsamo 
bianco)  is  procured  from  the  fruit.  This  has 
been  confounded  with  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  but  is 
wholly  distinct.  It  is  of  a  semi-fluid  or  soft- 
fluid  consistence,  somewhat  granular,  and,  on 
standing  separates  into  a  white,  resinous, 
crystalline  deposit,  and  a  superior,  translucent 
more  fluid  portion.  The  odor,  though  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and 
Peru,  is  not  disagreeable.  Stenhouse  has  ob- 
tained from  it  a  peculiar  resinous  body,  readily 
crystallizable,  and  remarkably  indifferent  in  its 
chemical  affinities,  which  he  denominated  my- 
roxocarpin.  (P.  J.,  x.  290.)  Tschirch  (Harze 
und  Harsbehalter,  1900,  p.  166)  gives  the  com- 
pound the  name  myroxoresene,  and  the  formula, 
C7H10O.  Dorat,  however,  denies  that  the  white 
balsam  is  produced  by  the  same  tree,  or  in  the 
same  vicinity. 

Another  substance  obtained  from  the  same 
tree,  and  much  used  in  Central  America,  is  a 
tincture  of  the  fruit  made  by  digesting  it  in 
rum.  It  is  called  balsamito  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  anthelmintic,  and 
diuretic.  It  is  also  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion to  gangrenous  or  indolent  ulcers,  and  as 
a  wash  to  the  face  to  remove  freckles.  Accord- 
ing to  Dorat,  the  balsamito  is  not  the  tincture, 
but  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  young  fruit. 
Neither  this  nor  the  white  balsam  reaches  the 
markets  of  this  country. 

Balsam  of  Peru  was  named  from  its  place  of 
exportation,  and  it  was  long  thought  to  be  a 
product  of  Peru.  It  is  now  shipped  partly 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  partly  from  the 
Balize  or  other  Atlantic  ports,  whither  it  is 
brought  across  the  country.  It  was  Guibourt 
who  first  made  known  the  fact  of  its  exclusive 
production  in  Central  America.  As  imported, 
it  is  usually  in  tin  canisters,  with  a  whitish 
scum  on  its  surface,  and  more  or  less  deposit, 
which  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Properties. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  viscid  like 
syrup  or  honey,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste, 
leaving,  when  swallowed,  a  burning  or  prickling 
sensation  in  the  throat.  When  exposed  to 
flame  it  takes  fire,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  and 
fragrant  odor.  Containing  resin,  volatile  oil, 
and  both  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  it  is  prop- 
erly considered  a  balsam,  though  probably 
somewhat  altered  by  heat.  "A  viscid  liquid 
of  a  dark  brown  color:  free  from  stringiness  or 
stickiness;  transparent  and  reddish-brown  in 
thin  layers;  of  an  agreeable  vanilla-like  odor  and 
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a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  with  a  persistent  after- 
taste. When  swallowed,  it  leaves  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat.  It  does  not  harden  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Specific  gravity:  1.140  to 
1.150  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Completely  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid;  only  partially  soluble  in  ether  and 
petroleum  benzin;  soluble  in  5  parts  of  alcohol, 
Avith  not  more  than  a  slight  opalescence."  U.  S. 
Boiling  water  extracts  the  acid.  The  oily  liquid 
which  separates  on  agitating  Peru  balsam  with 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  called  Peru 
balsam  oil  by  Stolze,  and  cinnamein  by  Freiny, 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into 
three  portions, — viz.,  benzyl  alcohol,  C7HsO, 
passing  over  at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.) ; 
benzyl  benzoate,  C7H5O2.C7H7,  the  principal 
portion  boiling  at  303°  to  304°  C.  (577.5°  to 
579°  F.) ;  and  benzyl  cinnamate,  C9H7O2.C7H7, 
passing  over  at  about  the  boiling  point  of  mer- 
cury. The  crude  oil  likewise  contains  small 
quantities  of  free  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ben- 
zylie  ether  by  the  alkali  used  in  separating  it. 
According  to  Kraut  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  153,  p.  129), 
the  benzyl  cinnamate  constitutes  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  balsam;  but  Trog  (A.  Pharm.,  1894, 
70-98)  states  that  it  is  the  benzyl  benzoate  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  oily  portion  and 
amounts  to  from  63  to  64  per  cent.  Tschirch 
(loc.  cit.)  states  that  in  the  sample  of  Peru 
balsam  investigated  by  him  benzyl  benzoate 
was  the  main  constituent,  but  small  amounts  of 
benzyl  cinnamate  were  also  present,  and  he 
considers  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  esters  may  vary  greatly  in  different  sam- 
ples of  the  balsam.  The  odor  of  the  balsam 
Tschirch  considers  to  be  due  to  the  peruviol, 
C13II22O,  discovered  by  Thorns. 

Peru  balsam  appears  to  contain  only  a  single 
resin,  yielding,  by  analysis,  66.3  to  67.25  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  6.22  to  6.32  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  (Kraut,  loc.  cit.).  This  resin  sepa- 
rated from  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  balsam 
by  hydrochloric  acid  is  brown,  has  a  faint  odor 
if  vanilla,  and  when  fused  with  potash  yields 
protocatechuic  acid,  together  with  a  little  ben- 
zoic acid.  Tschirch  has  studied  this  resin  and 
finds  it  to  be  the  cinnamic  ester  of  an  alcoholic 
body  called  peru-resino-tannol,  with  the  formula 
CeHs.CH.COOCisHwCh.  The  tree  also  exudes 
a  gum-resin,  which,  according  to  Attfield  (P. 
J.,  1864,  p.  248),  contains  77.4  per  cent,  of  a 
resin,  and  is  non-aromatic,  devoid  of  cinnamic 
acid,  and  entirely  distinct,  from  balsam  of  Peru. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  contain  a  fragrant  oil. 
Like  benzoin,  balsam  of  Peru  appears  to  be  a 
pathological  product. 

The  balsam  is  said  to  be  adulterated  in 
Europe  (especially  at  Bremen)  with  castor  oil, 
copaiba,  Canada  turpentine,  etc.  (P.  J.,  xii. 
549),  and  a  factitious  substance  has  been  sold 
in  this  country  for  the  genuine  balsam,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  balsam  of  Tolu  in  alcohol. 
This  may  be  distinguished  by  its  taking  fire 
readily  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  (N.  T.  J. 


Pharm.,  i.  133.)    The  British  Pharmacopoeia! 
gives  the  following  tests.    "  1  volume  is  soluble! 
in  1  volume  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  but  on  the! 
further  addition  of  2  or  more  volumes  of  the! 
alcohol,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid.  Specific! 
gravity  between  1.137  and  1.150.    10  drops 
triturated  with  0.4  gramme  of  lime  produce  a 
permanently  soft  mixture  (absence  of  copaiba 
and  resins) ;  and  this,  on  being  wanned  until  all 
volatile  matter  is  given  off  and  until  charring 
commences,  gives  no  fatty  odor  (absence  of 
castor  oil  and  other  fatty  oils).    It  should  not 
diminish  in  volume  when  shaken  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water   (absence  of  ethylic  alcohol) 
About  40  per  cent,  of  resin  should  separate 
when  one  part  of  the  Balsam  is  treated  wit! 
three  parts  of  carbon  bisulphide;  and  the  cleai 
supernatant  liquid  should  be  of  a  pale  browr' 
color  with  only  a  slight  fluorescence  (absence 
of  gurjun  balsam).    If  5  grammes  of  the  Bal  ' 
sam  be  shaken  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of  i 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  specific  gravity 
1.16,  and  then  washed  with  three  successive 
quantities,  each  of  15  eubic  centimetres,  of  Puri 
fied  Ether,  and  the  Ether  removed,  the  residut 
(after  cautious  drying  until  the  loss,  in  tw< 
weighings   at  5  minutes'   interval,   does  no 
exceed  one  centigramme)  should  weigh  betweer, 
2.85  and  3  grammes.    To  this  weighed  residm 
20  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  volumetric  alco 
holic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  41 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  an 
to  be  added  and  the  whole  saponified  under  a  re 
flux  condenser  for  one  hour.    Thus  treated,  th<| 
residue  above  specified  should  combine  witl 
from  11.9  to  12.8  cubic  centimetres  of  tb 
normal  volumetric  alcoholic  solution  of  potas 
slum  hydroxide  (presence  of  a  sufficient  propor 
tion  of  cinnamein).    The  amount  of  uncom 
bined  alkali  may  be  determined  in  the  usua1 
way  by  means  of  titration  with  the  volumetri 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid."  Br.    For  additiona 
tests,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  903 ;  also  1895 
S66,  and  D.  C,  1898,  60.    A  method  of  detect: 
ing  castor  oil,  proposed  by  Wagner,  is  to  expos 
a  small  portion  of  the  suspected  balsam  to  dis 
tillation  until  somewhat  more  than  one-half  ha 
passed,  to   shake  the  distillate  with  baryt 
water,  to  remove  by  means  of  a  pipette  the,  lave  i 
of  oil  floating  on  the  surface,  and  to  shak! 
this  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodiur 
bisulphite.    If  castor  oil  be  present,  the  liqui 
will  immediately  become  a  crystalline  mass 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxx.  570.)    The  official  tests  of  pur 
ity  are  as  follows :   "  Water,  when  agitated  wit! 
the  Balsam,  shows  an  acid  reaction  to  blue  lit 
mus  paper.    If  10  drops  of  the  Balsam  b 
triturated  with  20  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  1 
tough,  homogeneous,  brownish-red  mass  shoul 
result,  which,  when  washed  with  cold  watei 
should  develop  a  violet  color  upon  its  surface 
and,  when  drained,  be  converted  into  a  brittl 
resinous  mass  (absence  of  fixed  oils).    If  1  Gn 
of  the  Balsam  be  shaken  with  5  Cc.  of  petro 
leum  benzin,  the  mixture  warmed  on  a  watei 
bath  for  ten  minutes,  and  a  sufficient  quantit; 
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the  solvent  added  to  replace  loss  by  evapora- 
0,  then  if  2  Cc.  of  the  benzin  solution  be 
iporated,  and  treated  with  a  drop  of  nitric 
d  (sp.  gr.  1.42),  a  permanent  green  or 
lish-green  color  should  not  be  produced 
asence  of  rosin).  The  remaining  3  Cc.  of 
:  benzin  solution  when  shaken  with  an  equal 
lime  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  acetate 
in  1000)  should  not  be  colored  green  or 
lish-green  (absence  of  rosin,  turpentine, 
rax,  fatty  oils,  etc.).  On  mixing  the  Balsam 
:h  half  its  volume  of  calcium  hydroxide  and 
iting  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath,  a 
id  mass  should  not  be  formed  (absence  of 
tin,  storax,  or  copaiba).  If  1  Gm.  of  the 
lsam  be  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  alcohol 
d  1  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  be  added, 
t  more  than  2  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
tassium  hydroxide  should  be  required  to 
oduee  a  pink  color  (limit  of  acid  resins), 
x  3  Gm.  of  the  Balsam  with  30  Cc.  of 
limn  hydroxide  T.S.  and  shake  the  mix- 
e  for  a  few  minutes  with  60  Gm.  of  ether, 
ansfer  51.5  Gm.  of  the  ether-solution  to 
lask  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue, 
ten  dried  to  constant  weight  by  a  gentle 
it,  should  weigh  not  less  than  1.4  Gm.  (pres- 
ce  of  at  least  56  percent,  of  cinnamein).  If 
is  residue  be  dissolved  in  25  Cc.  of  alcohol, 
•n  mixed  with  25  Cc.  of  half -normal  alcoholic 
tassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  and  heated  carefully 
ring  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath,  it  should 
liiire  not  more  than  13.2  Cc.  of  half -normal 
drochloric  acid  Y.S.  to  exactly  neutralize  the 
aid,  1  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  being 
>d  as  indicator."  U.  S.    Fliickiger  relies  upon 

•  specific  gravity,  which  should  be  between 
40  and  1.145,  and  the  lime  test,  in  which  10 
^ps  of  the  balsam  are  shaken  with  6  grains 
•4  Gm.)  of  slaked  lime,  forming,  if  there  be 

adulteration,  a  soft  mixture,  which  does  not 
rden.  Grote's  test  consists  in  shaking  3 
>ps  of  balsam  with  2  Cc.  of  official  ammonia 
ter;  if,  after  standing,  the  mixture  solidifies, 
DO  or  other  adulterant  is  present ;  benzoin, 
rax,  and  certain  other  substances  cannot  be 
iected  by  this  test,  (.4.  J.  P.,  1881,  302,  361.) 
'Vs  stated  by  Trog  and  others,  the  percentage 

cinnamein  should  approximate  60.  The 
unification  number  should  be  between  235 
.1  23S. 

Uses.-— This  balsam  is  a  warm  stimulating 
machic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  recom- 
nded  in  chronic  catarrhs,  certain  forms  of 
hina.  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  complaints 
ended  with  debility.  As  an  external  appli- 
lOD  it  has  been  found  beneficial  in  chronic 
Went  ulcers  and  in  local  tuberculosis  of  skin. 
>f.  larynx,  etc.  It  is  best  administered 
tused  in  water  with  sugar  and  the  yolk  of 
'  or  gum  arabie,  or  in  smaller  doses  dropped 
a  lump  of  sugar.    When  prescribed1  as  an 

In  (he  case  of  alleged  fatal  poisoning  in  a  child 
old,  reported  by  Lohaus   (Th.~M..  March, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Peru  balsam 

•  tne  cause  of  the  symptoms. 


addition  to  expectorant  mixtures,  sufficient 
mucilage  of  acacia  should  be  ordered  with  it 
to  suspend  it  properly. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to 
0.9  Cc). 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU 

(bal'sa-mum  tO-lu-ta'num) 

"A  balsam  obtained  from  Toluifera  Bal- 
samum Linne  (Fain.  Leguminosce) ."  U.  S.  "A 
balsam  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
trunk  of  Myroxylon  Toluifera."  Br. 

Balsamum  Amerieanum  :  Baume  de  Tolu,  Baume  de 
Carthagene,  Fr. ;  Balsamum  Tolutanum,  P.  G. ;  Tolu- 
balsam,  G. ;  Balsamo  Tolutano,  Balsamo  del  Tolu, 
It.;  Balsamo  de  Tolu,  Bp. 

Although  Linnaeus  described  this  tree  as  a 
distinct  species,  Ruiz,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  considered  it  identical  with 
Myroxylon  peruif  erum  ;  but  Achille  Richard  de- 
termined that  it  was  distinct,  and  gave  it  the 
specific  name  of  toluif  erum,  which  was  formerly 
adopted  in  botb  the  Br.  and  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeias. Very  properly,  however,  the  revisers  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  have  returned  to  the  Linnasan  name. 

The  balsam  is  said  to  be  produced  normally 
in  the  tree  only  in  young  growing  tissues  such 
as  the  young  twigs  aud  leaves,  and  to  be  formed 
in  the  older  tissues  only  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received.  It  is  procured  by  making  V-shaped 
incisions  in  the  trunk  quite  through  the  bark. 
The  juice  is  received  in  small  calabash  cups, 
which  are  inserted  in  slight  excavations  beneath 
the  point  of  the  two  vertical  incisions  meeting 
at  the  lower  end;  and  Weir  has  seen  as  many 
as  twenty  cups  at  a  time  on  one  tree.  The  col- 
lectors go  from  tree  to  tree,  emptying  the  cups 
into  flasks  of  raw  hide.  In  these  skin  vessels 
the  juice  is  taken  to  the  different  ports  on  the 
river,  where  it  is  transferred  to  tin  cans.  It  is 
brought  from  Carthagena  in  calabashes  or  baked 
earthen  jars,  or  in  tin  or  glass  vessels. 

Properties. — As  first  imported,  balsam  of 
Tolu  has  a  soft  tenacious  consistence,  which 
varies  considerably  with  the  temperature.  By 
age  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  rosin.  It 
is  shining,  translucent,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  a  highly  fragrant  odor,  and  a 
warm,  somewhat  sweetish  and  pungent,  but  not 
disagreeable  taste.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts, 
inflames,  and  diffuses  an  agreeable  odor  while 
burning.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  volatile  oils. 
The  official  description  is  as  follows  :  "A  yellow- 
ish-brown, plastic  solid,  becoming  brittle  when 
old,  dried,  or  exposed  to  cold.  It  is  transparent 
in  thin  layers,  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic  odor, 
recalling  that  of  vanilla,  and  a  mild,  aromatic 
taste."  U.  S.  "  When  pressed  between  pieces 
of  glass  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  exhibits,  when 
examined  with  a  lens,  an  abundance  of  crys- 
tals." Br.  The  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the 
following  tests  of  purity.  "  Readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  showing  an  acid  reaction 
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to  blue  litmus  paper;  also  soluble  in  chloroform 
and  the  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies;  almost 
completely  soluble  in  ether,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  water  and  petroleum  benzin;  partially  sol- 
uble iu  carbon  disulphide.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  the 
Balsam  be  shaken  with  25  Cc.  of  carbon  disul- 
phide and  allowed  to  stand  for  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  liquid  then  filtered,  the  residue  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  when 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  should  not  yield 
a  green  color  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  rosin).  If  1  Gm.  of 
the  Balsam  be  shaken  with  8  Cc.  of  petroleum 
benzin  for  five  minutes,  the  supernatant  liquid 
should  not  be  colored  green  when  shaken  with 
an  equal  volume  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
copper  acetate  (1  in  1000)  (absence  of  rosin 
and  copaiba).  If  to  1  Gm.  of  the  Balsam  dis- 
solved in  50  Cc.  of  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.  be  added,  not  less  than  4  Cc. 
nor  more  than  6  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  should  be  required  to 
produce  a  red  color  (limit  of  acidity) ;  if  to 
this  liquid  more  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  be  added,  until  the  total  amount 
has  reached  exactly  20  Cc,  and  the  liquid  heated 
in  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  then  not  less  than  13.2  Cc.  nor  more 
than  14.5  Cc.  of  half -normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
should  be  required  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  being  used  as  indicator  (limit  of  saponifi- 
able  substances)."  U.  S.  "It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  the  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction.  If  5  grammes  are  gently  warmed 
with  two  successive  portions  of  25  and  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  carbon  bisulphide,  the  solution 
should  yield,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  a 
distinctly  crystalline  residue  which  should  in- 
quire not  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
potassium  hydroxide  for  its  saponification 
(presence  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  ben- 
zoates  and  cinnamates) ."  Br.  The  carbon 
disulphide  test  is  based  upon  Braithwaite's  re- 
searches upon  spurious  balsams  of  Tolu.  (See 
P.  J.,  1895,  145;  also  1897,  307.) 

Boiling  water  extracts  its  acid.  Distilled  with 
water  it  affords  a  small  proportion  of  volatile 
oil,  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  an  acid  matter 
sublimes.  Hatchett  states  that  when  dissolved 
in  the  smallest  quantity  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  it  loses  its  own  characteristic 
odor  and  acquires  that  of  the  clove  pink.  G.  L. 
Ulex  gives  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  balsam, 
that  if  heated  in  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with- 
out disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
yields  a  cherry-red  liquid.  (A.  Pharm.,  Jan. 
1853.)  A  modification  of  this  test  is  that  of  R. 
A.  Cripps  (P.  J.,  xix.  1888)  who  states  that  by 
a  comparative  test  of  the  suspected  balsam  with 
a  pure  specimen  1  per  cent,  of  storax  or  other 
resinous  adulterant  can  be  detected.  Thirty 
grammes  of  the  sample  a~e  digested  in  carbon 
disulphide  for  fifteen  minutes  with  gentle 
warmth,  the  clear  liquid  decanted,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  A 


bright  red  rose  color  is  produced,  remaining  ros 
for  a  length  of  time  if  the  balsam  be  pun 
rapidly  becoming  brown  if  the  balsam  has  bee 
adulterated.  The  balsam  is  a  mixture  of  vol; 
tile  oil,  free  acid,  and  resin.  The  volatile  oil  : 
obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  au 
may  amount  to  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  This  o 
is  chiefly  tolene,  C10H16,  boiling  at  170°  ( 
(338°  F.),  and  rapidly  hardening  by  absorptio 
of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  free  acid,  aceon 
ing  to  Deville  and  Scharling,  consists  of  bei 
zoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  which  statement  hi 
been  confirmed  by  Fliickiger  (Pharmao, 
graphia,  2d  ed.,  204  ).  Buse  (Ber.  d.  Chei 
Ges.,  1876,  833)  has  shown  that  the  benzyl 
esters  of  these  two  acids  are  present  in  "tl 
balsam,  the  benzyl  cinnamate  in  larger  amouu 

Tschirch  {Harze  und  Harzbehdlter,  1900, 
173)  found  that  the  ester  mixture  in  To 
balsam  amounted  to  7.5  per  cent,  against  62  I 
64  per  cent,  in  Peru  balsam.  Trommsdor 
obtained  88  per  cent,  of  resin,  12  of  acid,  ar 
only  0.2  of  volatile  oil.  According  to  Heave 
the  balsam  yields  by  distillation  about  011 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure  cinnamic  aci 
The  acid  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  0 
which  condenses  into  a  white  crystalline  ma.' 
It  may  be  freed  from  empyreumatic  oil  by  pre 
sure  in  bibulous  paper,  and  subsequent  sol 
tion  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  in  niiuu 
colorless  crystals  upon  cooling.  (A.  J.  P.,  1 
77.)  A  later  investigation  by  Tschirch  ai 
Oberlander  shows  that  the  resinous  portion  1 
the  balsam  consists  of  tolu-resino-tannol 
combination  with  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acic 
the  latter  in  small  proportions  only.  It  contaii 
in  addition,  7.5  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic,  aci 
oily  liquid,  composed  mainly  of  benzyl  benzoa 
with  a  little  benzyl  cinnamate  and  a  trace 
vanillin.  (A.  Pharm.,  1894,  599.)  A  f actitio 
balsam  described  by  R.  V.  Mattison  (A.  J.  i 
1876,  51)  contained  63  per  cent,  of  storax. 

Uses. — Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  feeble  stimula 
expectorant;  the  syrup  of  Tolu  is  much  u« 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavor,  as  the  bat 
of  cough  mixtures.  Old  and  obstinate  catm 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  greatly  relieved  by  t 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  proceeding  from 
ethereal  solution  of  this  balsam.  The  best  foi 
of  administration  is  that  of  emulsion,  niade 
triturating  the  balsam  with  mucilage  and  lo 
sugar,  and  afterwards  with  water. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Tolutanus.  U.  8.  (from* 
tincture),  Br.;  Tiuctura  Benzoini  Composi 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Tolutana,  U.  S.,  Br. 

BARIUM 

BARIUM 

(bar'i-um) 

Ba=  136.04 

Baryum,  Fr.,  G. 

This  is  the  metal  present  in  the  earth  bary 
It  was  first  obtained  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Da 
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10  described  it  as  a  difficultly  fusible  metal, 
a  silvery-gray  color,  decomposing  water 
idily,  and  considerably  heavier  than  sulphuric 
id.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  instantly  he- 
mes covered  with  a  crust  of  barium  oxide, 
ritim  chloride,  barium  dioxide,  and  barium 
ibonate  were  formerly  official. 
Murium  oxide  or  baryta  may  be  obtained  from 
!  native  carbonate  by  intense  ignition  with 
rhonaceous  matter,  or  from  the  native  stri- 
ate by  ignition  with  charcoal,  which  cou- 
rts it  into  barium  sulphide,  subsequent  solu- 
n  <>f  the  sulphide  in  nitric  acid,  and  strong 
lition  of  the  nitrate  formed,  to  dissipate  the 
id.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  an  anhydrous 
lid,  caustic,  alkaline,  difficultly  fusible,  and  of 
urn  visit-while  color.  Recently  it  has  been 
mined  at  Niagara  Falls  by  a  reaction  in  which, 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  a  small 
lount  of  the  sulphide  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
er action  of  charcoal  is  made  to  react  with 
excess  of  unchanged  sulphate, 

3BaS04  +  BaS  =  4BaO  +  4S0z 
-  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.  It  acts  on  the  animal 
ouomy  as  a  poison.  When  sprinkled  with 
iter  it  slakes  like  lime,  becomes  hot,  and  is 
duced  to  the  state  of  a  white  pulverulent  hy- 
oxide.  The  same  hydroxide  is  formed  in 
ass  when  the  anhydrous  earth  is  made  into 
paste  with  water  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
a  platinum  crucible.  The  excess  of  water  is 
polled,  and  the  hydroxide  undergoing  fusion, 
iv  be  poured  out  and  allowed  to  congeal, 
tram  hydroxide  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms 
e  reagent  called  baryta  water.  A  boiling 
titrated  solution,  as  it  cools,  yields  crystals  of 
ilium  hydroxide  containing  eight  molecules 
'  water  of  crystallization. 

Baryta  consists  of  one  atom  of  barium  and 
le  of  oxygen.  Its  chemical  formula,  is,  there- 
t.  BaO.  When  barium  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
irrenl  of  oxygen  or  air,  it  takes  up  an  atom 

oxygen  anil  i>  changed  into  barium  dioxide, 
aOa.    When  this  is  heated  somewhat  higher, 

gives  oft'  the  extra  atom  of  oxygen  and  be- 
rates BaO  again.  This  power  of  taking  up 
q  gen  from  the  air  and  giving  it  up  at  a 
unewhat  higher  heat  is  now  utilized  on  a  com- 
lerdaJ  scale  in  the  Brin  process  for  making 
sygen,  and  it  is  found  that  this  change  from 
>aO  to  BaOa  and  back  again  can  be  effected  at 
ne  and  the  same  temperature  by  simply  heat- 
ig  first  under  pressure  and  then  by  exhausting 
nd  reducing  below  the  normal  atmospheric 

S  re.  Barium  dioxide  is  also  of  growing 
oportance  as  the  material  from  which  hy- 
logeu  dioxide,  H2O2  is  made.1    Barium  car- 

'  Rarium  Dio.ridc  or  Peroxide  (BaO-1!  was  recog- 
ized  by  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  but  was  dropped  In 
v  s'li  decennial  revision.  It  was  officially  described 
*  "a  heavy,  grayish-white,  or  pale  yellowish-white, 
morphons,  coarse  powder,  odorless  and  tasteless, 
■hen  exposed  to  the  air,  ii  slowly  attracts  moisture 
"'1  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  gradually  decomposed. 
Imost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  with  which,  however. 

forms  a  definite  hydrate,  and  to  which  it  imparts 
t  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  Hydrochloric,  phos- 
[onc,  and  most  other  mineral  acids  decompose  it, 
reducing  the  corresponding  barium  salts,  and  hy- 


bonate,  BaC03,  is  the  native  carbonate,  a  rare 
mineral,  discovered  in  1783  by  Withering,  in 
honor  of  whom  it  is  called  witherite.  It  is 
found  in  Sweden  and  Scotland,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  lead  mines  of  Northern 
England.  It  occurs  usually  in  grayish,  or  pale 
yellowish-gray,  fibrous  masses,  but  sometimes 
crystallized.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  4.2  to 
4.4.  It  is  generally  translucent,  but  sometimes 
opaque.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  and,  before 
the  blow-pipe,  melts  into  a  white  enamel  with- 
out losing  its  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  strontium  carbonate,  with  which 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  by  its  greater 
specific  gravity,  and  by  its  yielding  a  light 
greenish  and  not  a  reddish  flame  upon  the 
burning  of  alcohol  impregnated  with  its  solu- 
tion in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  presence  of 
strontium  is  indicated  by  a  reddish  flame. 

When  pure,  barium  carbonate  is  entirely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  barium  sul- 
phate present  is  left  undissolved.  If  neither 
ammonia  nor  hydrogen  sulphide  produces  dis- 
coloration or  a  precipitate  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  the  absence  of  aluminum,  iron, 
copper  and  lead  is  shown.  Lime  may  be 
detected  by  adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  throw  down  the  baryta  as  a  sulphate, 
and  afterwards  testing  the  clear  liquid  with 
sodium  carbonate,  which,  if  lime  be  present, 
will  produce  a  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate. 

Barium  carbonate  acts  as  a  poison  on  the 
animal  economy.  Its  only  pharmaceutical  use 
is  to  prepare  barium  chloride.  (For  Barium 
Chloride  and  Barium  Sulphate,  see  Part  II.) 

BELLADONN/E  FOLIA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BELLADONNA  LEAVES 

(bel-l^-don'nae  fo'li-a) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna 
Linne  (Fam.  Solanaceee),  yielding,  when 
assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not  less  than 
0.35  percent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids."  U.  S. 
"  The  fresh  leaves  and  branches  of  Atropa 
Belladonna,  Linn.,  collected  when  the  plant  is 
in  flower."  Br.  (See  next  article.) 

Folia  (s.  Herbal  Belladonna1.  Black  Cherry.  Poison 
black  cherry,  Deadly  Nightshade,  Doft-berry.  Dway- 
berry.  Devale  (Dwalei,  Mad.  Great  Morel,  Mekilwort ; 
Feuilles  de  Belladone.  Fr.  :  Folia  Belladonna1.  P.  O. ; 
Belladonnabliitter,  Tollkirschen-Blatter.  Wolfskir- 
schen-Blatter,  Tollkraut,  Q. ;  Foglie  di  belladonna, 
It.;  Hoja  de  belladona,  Sp. 


drogen  dioxide,  which  remains  in  solution  for  a 
considerable  time,  if  the  reaction  has  taken  place 
In  the  cold,  and  an  excess  of  the  acid  be  present. 
When  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat.  Barium  Dioxide 
fuses,  loses  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  barium  oxide. 
Barium  Dioxide  should  be  dissolved  by  diluted  hy- 
drochloric or  phosphoric  acid  without  leaving  more 
than  a  trace  of  residue.  If  2.11  Gm.  of  Barium  Dioxide 
be  dissolved,  as  completely  as  possible,  in  ice-cold 
water  to  the  volume  of  25  Cc.  with  the  aid  of  7.5  Cc. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  Cc.  of  this  solution  (corres- 
ponding to  0.422  Gm.  of  the  Dioxide  1  be  measured 
off  for  assav.  it  should  require  not  less  than  40  Cc. 
of  potassium  permanganate  decinormal  volumetric 
solution  to  impart  to  the  liquid  a  permanent  pink  tint, 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
Barium  Dioxide  (each  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  .solution 
Indicating  2  per  cent,  of  the  lattert.     U.  S.  1890. 

Barium  dioxide  is  not  used  In  the  practice  of 
medicine. 
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Belladonna;  Folia. — Radix. 


fart  i. 


Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Belladonna:,  V.  8. 
(from  extract)  ;  Extractum  Belladonna:  Foliprum, 
17.  8.;  Extractum  Belladonna:  Viride,  Br.;  Succus 
Belladonna:,  Br.;  Pilujae  Laxativa:  Composite,  U. 
8.  (from  extract)  ;  Pilula:  Podophylli,  Bella- 
donna: et  Capsici,  U.  S.  (from  extract)  ;  Tinc- 
tura  Belladonna:  Foliorum,  U.  8.;  Unguentum 
Belladonna:,  U.  S.  (from  extract). 

BELLADONNA  RADIX.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BELLADONNA  ROOT 

(bfil-la-ddn'na:  ra'dix) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna  Linne 
(Fam.  Solanacece),  yielding,  when  assayed  as 
directed  below,  not  less  than  0.5  percent,  of 
mydriatic  alkaloids."  U.  S.  "The  root  of 
Atropa  Belladonna,  Linn.,  collected  in  the 
autumn,  and  dried."  Br. 

Racine  de  Relladone,  Belladone,  Fr. ;  Gemeine  Toll- 
ktrsche,  Wolfskirsche,  Tollkirschen-Wuvzel.  Wolfs- 
kirschen  Wurzel,  U. :  Radlce  di  Belladonna,  Bella- 
donna, It. j  Raiz  de  Belladona,  Belladoua,  Bella- 
dauia,  Sp. 

Atropa  Belladonna,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1017; 
Carson,  Must,  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  19,  pi.  lxv. ; 
B.  &  T.  193. — The  belladonna,  or  deadly  night- 
shade, is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  fleshy, 
creeping  root,  from  which  rise  several  erect, 
round,  purplish,  branching  stems,  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet.  The  leaves,  which  are 
attached  by  short  footstalks  to  the  stem,  are  in 
pairs  of  unequal  size,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  of  a 
dusky  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  paler 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped, 
pendant,  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  with  solitary 
peduncles,  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry  with  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  each  side,  at  first  green,  after- 
wards red,  ultimately  deep  purple  and  con- 
taining, in  two  cells,  numerous  seeds  and  a 
sweetish  violet  colored  juice.  The  calyx  ad- 
heres to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it 
grows  in  shady  places,  along  walls,  and  amidst 
rubbish,  (lowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  in  September.  It  grows  vigorously 
under  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  retains 
all  its  activity,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Alfred  Jones.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  106.)  All  parts 
of  it  are  active.  The  leaves  and  roots  are  di- 
rected by  the  United  States  and  British  Phar- 
macopoeias, the  latter  including  the  branches, 
which,  if  young,  are  probably  not  less  efficient. 
The  leaves  should  be  collected  in  June  or  July, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  the  roots  in  the 
autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  from  plants 
three  years  old  or  more.  Leaves  which  have 
been  kept  long  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
undergo  change  through  absorption  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  omitting  ammonia,  and  prob- 
ably losing  a  portion  of  their  active  nitrogenous 
matter.    It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  finest 


looking  leaves  are  to  be  rejected,  as  probably  I 
being  those  of  cultivated  plants,  and  inferior! 

in  strength  to  the  smaller  and  less  sightly  leaves  ■ 
of  the  wild  plant.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  455.)  This! 
is,  however,  probably  an  error,  as  the  analyses 
made  by  A.  W.  Gerrard  (P.  J.,  xv.  153)  show 
that  while  the  wiid  belladonna  plant  contains  a 
little  moz-e  alkaloid  than  the  cultivated,  the 
difference  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  material 
consequence.  The  same  investigator  found  that 
the  leaf  yields  the  alkaloid  most  abundantly,  I 
the  root,  fruit,  and  stem  being  the  next  in  order, 
and  that  the  period  of  flowering  (between  two  \ 
and  four  years  of  age),  is  the  best  time  for  col- 
lecting the  plant.  The  dried  leaves  as  they 
occur  in  the  American  market  vary  remark- 
ably in  the  percentage  of  alkaloid;  the  best 
are  fully  equal  to  the  finest  English  leaves.  1 
Specimens  which  contain  much  stem  or  are 
musty  should  always  be  rejected,  as  weak  in 
active  principle.  Holmes  has  found  in  the: 
English  market  the  root  of  Medicago  sotiva 
used  as  an  adulterant.   (P.  J.,  1SS2.) 

Properties. — Officially  the  leaves  are  de- 
scribed as  "  usually  of  a  dull  brownish-green 
color,  the  leaves  much  wrinkled  and  matted 
together,  frequently  with  the  flowering  tops 
intermixed;  leaves  from  6  to  20  Cm.  long,  4 
to  12  Cm.  broad,  broadly  ovate,  apex  acute, 
margin  entire,  narrowed  into  the  petiole,  upper 
surface  brownish-green,  lower  surface  grayish- 
green,  epidermis  more  or  less  papillose,  par- 
ticularly on  the  under  surface ;  odor  dis- 
tinctly narcotic,  especially  on  moistening;  taste 
somewhat  bitter  and  acrid.  The  powder  is 
characterized  by  few  hairs  and  numerous,  small, 
arrow-shajjed  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate."  V. 
S.  "  The  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  ex- 
hibits bi-collateral  vascular  bundles;  the  meso- 
phyll  contains  numerous  cells  filled  with  very 
minute  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate."  Br.  The 
roots  occur  "in  cylindrical  or  somewhat  taper- 
ing, longitudinally  wrinkled  pieces,  1  to  2.5 
Cm.  thick,  the  bark  somewhat  incurved  at  the 
edges  of  roots  which  have  been  split  before 
drying;  externally  pale  brownish-gray,  dusty  or 
mealy,  outer  layers  of  the  periderm  rather  soft, 
frequently  abraded,  and  thus  showing  lighter 
patches;  fracture  nearly  smooth,  mealy,  and 
emitting  a  characteristic  puff  of  dust ;  internally 
whitish,  the  older  roots  showing  medullary  rays 
near  the  bark ;  nearly  inodorous ;  taste  sweetish, 
afterwards  bitterish  and  strongly  acrid.  The 
powder  contains  relatively  few  sclerenchyma- 
tous  fibres  and  numerous  starch  grains  which  ' 
are  single  or  2-  to  3-compound,  somewhat  i 
spherical,  and  0.005  to  0.010  Mm.  in  diameter." 
U.  S.  The  bark  of  the  belladonna  root  is  thick, 
presenting  immediately  under  the  epidermis  a 
dark  line  composed  of  from  six  to  eight  layers 
of  tabular  cells.  The  bark  itself  is  composed 
entirely  of  parenchymatous  cells,  more  or  less 
filled  with  muller  shaped  starch  grains,  which 
are  often  united  in  the  cells  into  compound 
grains.  Bundles  of  raphides,  probably  of  cal- 
cium oxalate,  are  usually  verv  evident.    In  va- 
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ions  parts  of  Europe  both  I  lie  leaves  and  the 
sot  of  belladonna  are  adulterated  with  the 
milar  products  of  a  Phytolacca,  which  has 
[•en  variously  supposed  to  be  the  Phytolacca 
ccandra  of  North  America  which  has  become 
aturalized  in  Southern  Europe;  the  P.  violacca 
f  Southwestern  Europe,  ;aid  the  P.  abyssinica 
Irish  is  said  to  grow  on  the  Riviera.  The 
•a vos  and  general  appearance  resemble  those 
f  belladonna  but  are  to  be  recognized  by  their 
pper  surfaces  being  without  hairs  and  brighter 
ian  in  the  official  plant.  Moreover,  according 
i  K.  M.  Holmes,  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  true 
slladonna  leaves  are  irregular,  with  sinuate 
alls,  and  the  stomata  are  rounded;  while  epi- 
ermal  cells  in  the  Phytolacca  are  polygonal 
nd  the  stomata  elliptical.  The  dried  phyto- 
iccn  mot  resembles  superficially  that  of  bella- 
onna,  but  according  to  E.  M.  Holmes  may 
•adilv  be  distinguished  by  the  epidermis  not 
ring  easily  abraded  with  the  linger  nail,  by  the 
eneral  concentric  structure,  and  by  the  fact 
iat  the  ring's  readily  separate  into  fibrous 
iminaa  when  the  root  is  broken,  the  true  bella- 
onna  rout  having  a  short,  not  at  all  fibrous, 
racture,  and  even  in  the  oldest  roots  not 
iparating  into  lamina?.  The  histology  of  the 
hytolacca  root  is  also,  according  to  Greenish, 
laracteristic;  the  raphides  are  acieular  instead 
f  being  as  in  belladonna,  sandy  crystals,  and 
le  root  itself  is  generally  characterized  by 
16  alternating  distinctly  separate  rings  of 
ood  and  bast  tissue.  Seopola  root,  which  is 
"w  official,  has  been  largely  used  by  mami- 
icturers  of  belladonna  plasters  in  the  place  of 
I'lladnnna  root  (see  Seopola.)  Hirtz  of  Stras- 
urg,  interred  from  his  experiments  that  the 
>ot  yields  an  extract  five  times  stronger  than 
iat  obtained  from  the  leaves,  but  did  not  deter- 
line  the  relative  yield  of  extract,  while  Lefort 
btained  from  young  roots  O.ti,  from  old  roots 
.25,  and  from  dried  leaves  0.44  per  cent,  of 
t repine;  Dragendorff  obtained  0.66  from  dried 
»VW,  and  0.4  per  cent,  from  the  roots.  (Jah- 
o'b.,  1874,  p.  96.)  Both  the  leaves  and  root, 
9  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  impart 
lioir  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol, 
traodes  rendered  it  probable  that  these  proper- 
188  reside  in  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  which 
e  supposed  to  exist  in  the  plant  combined  with 
a  excess  of  malic  acid  and  appropriately  named 
tropinc  Besides  atropine  malate,  Brandes 
ound  in  the  dried  herb  two  principles,  a  green 
esin  (chlorophyll),  wax,  gum,  starch,  albumen, 
ignin,  and  various  salts.  The  alkaloidal  prin- 
iple  was  first,  however,  procured  in  a  state  of 
rarity  by  Mein,  a  German  apothecary,  who 
rtracted  it  from  the  root.  Ladenburg  (1879 
o  1884)  exhaustively  studied  the  several 
ortroes  of  atropine  and  the  allied  alkaloids  that 
sert  a  mydriatic  action.  It  is  now  recognized 
hat  there  are  two  alkaloids,  atropine  and  hyos- 
''lamntr.  which  possess  the  common  formula 
itHmXOs.  hyoscine  or  scopolamine,  C17TT21 
and  in  belladonna  root,  belladonine,  Cn 
SaiNOs.    Of  these,   atropine   ocelli's   in  the 


Atropa  Belladonna  and  in  Datura  Stramonium, 
hyoscyamine  in  these  plants  and  also  in  Hyos- 
cyamus  niycr  and  Duboisia  myoporotdesj 
hyoscine  is  found  in  llyoscyamus  niger  (and 
under  the  name  of  scopolamine  in  Seopola  car- 
nioliea),  and  belladonine  in  belladonna  root 
alone.  The  first  of  (he  alkaloids  of  the  formula 
C17H23NO3,  atropine,  fuses  when  pure  at 
115.8°  C.  (240.4°  F. ) ,  and  forms  a  double  gold 
chloride,  fusing  at  135°  C.  to  137°  C.  (275° 
E.  to  278.6°  E.)  ;  the  second,  the  alkaloid  known 
under  the  several  names  of  hyoscyamine  and 
daturine,  fuses  at  108.5°  C.  (227.5°  P.),  and 
vields  a  gold  sail  fusing  at  160°  C.  to  162° 
C.  (320°  F.  to  323.6°  F.)  ;  on  the  other  hand 
hyoscine  C17H21NO4  has  been  obtained  as  yet 
only  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  but  forms  a  crys- 
talline gold  salt,  which  fuses  at  198°  C.  to 
200°  C.  (388.4°  F.  to  392°  F.),  and  is  less 
soluble  than  the  hyoscyamine  gold  salt;  hy- 
oscine forms  readily  crystallizable  salts,  es- 
pecially the  hydrobromide.  In  Duboisia  myopo- 
roides  (see  Part  II)  the  chief  alkaloid 
present  seems  to  be  the  second  of  these, 
and  the  complete  identity  of  it  with  the 
purified  alkaloid  of  hyoscyamus  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Ladenburg,  both  by  analysis  of  the 
free  alkaloid  and  its  salts,  and  by  study  of 
the  action  of  different  reagents  upon  it.  Hyos- 
cyamine is  more  soluble  in  water  and  diluted 
alcohol  than  is  atropine,  and,  as  already  stated, 
forms  a  gold  salt  of  different  fusing  point.  Its 
decomposition  products  under  the  influence  of 
caustic  baryta  or  hydrochloric  acid  are  the  same 
as  those  of  atropine, — viz.,  tropine  and  tropic 
acid.  Hiibscbmann  (Sehwciz.  Zeits.  Pharm., 
1858,  123)  and  Kraut  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  148,  236) 
both  described,  under  the  name  of  belladonine, 
a  second  alkaloid  extracted  from  belladonna 
root.  This  belladonine  and  another  alkaloid, 
atropamine,  found  at  times  in  belladonna  root, 
and  obtained  from  the  by-products  of  the  manu- 
facture of  atropine,  possess  the  formula  C17II21 
NO2,  and  are  considered  as  anhydro-atropines. 
Both  bases  form  varnish-like  masses.  Merck 
has  isolated  a  base  isomeric  with  Hesse's  atropa- 
mine, which  has  been  termed  apoatropine,  the 
salts  of  which  are  easily  crystallizable.  He 
asserts  that  atropamine  and  apoatropine  are 
identical.  Hesse,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  this 
assertion.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  271,  10.)  For  the 
mode  of  preparing  atropine,  and  its  properties, 
see  Atrophia,  page  212.  Dunstan  and  Ransom 
have  devised  processes  for  isolating  the  alka- 
loids from  the  root  and  leaves  which  they  assert 
are  simple  and  accurate.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1884, 
277;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1886,  392.)  A.  W. 
Adams  states  that  only  53  per  cent,  of  the  atro- 
pine in  belladonna  leaves  can  be  separated  by 
these  processes.  {Am.  Drug.,  1891,  328.)  For 
other  assays  of  belladonna  leaves  and  root,  and 
comments,"  see  Schwickerath  (Ph.  Fund.,  1893, 
282) ;  Keller  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1894.  345) ;  Moerk  (A. 
J.  P.,  1899.  105)  :  La  Wall  and  Pnrsell  (A.  J. 
P.,  1899.  394)  ;  Puckner  (Ph.  Bev.,  1898,  ISO, 
324;  1902,  457)  ;  Bird,  (P.  J.,  1900.  195)  :  Keb- 
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lcr  (Am.  Drug.,  1902,  215);  Schmidt  (Ap. 
Ztg.,  1900,  13.)  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
has  adopted  a  process  of  assay  for  these  alka- 
loids. (See  Extractum  Belladonna  Liquidum.) 
The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  adopted  assays  for  both 
belladonna  leaves  and  the  root  which  are  as 
follows : 

Assay  of  Belladonna  Leaves. — "  Belladonna 
Leaves,  in  No.  GO  powder,  ten  grammes,  Chloro- 
form, Ether,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Am- 
monia Water,  Distilled  "Water,  Tenth-normal 
Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potas- 
sium Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  or 
Iodeosin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Place 
the  Belladonna  Leaves  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
and  add  50  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  1 
part  and  ether  4  parts  (both  by  volume).  After 
inserting  the  stopper  securely  allow  the  flask 
to  stand  ten  minutes,  then  add  2  Cc.  of  ammonia 
water  mixed  with  3  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and 
shake  the  flask  well  at  frequent  intervals  dur- 
ing one  hour.  Then  transfer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  a  small  per- 
colator which  has  been  provided  with  a  pled- 
get of  cotton  packed  firmly  in  the  neck  and  in- 
serted in  a  separator  containing  6  Cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  diluted  with  20  Cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water.  When  the  liquid  has  passed 
through  the  cotton,  pack  the  Belladonna  Leaves 
firmly  in  the  percolator  with  the  aid  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  having  rinsed  the  flask  with  10  Cc. 
of  the  chloroform-ether  mixture,  transfer  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  flask  to  the  perco- 
lator, by  the  aid  of  several  portions  (5  Cc.) 
of  the  chloroform-ether  mixture,  and  continue 
the  percolation  with  successive  small  portions 
of  the  same  liquid  (using  in  all  50  Cc).  Next, 
shake  the  separator  well  for  one  minute,  after 
securely  inserting  the  stopper,  and  when  the 
liquids  have  completely  separated,  draw  off  the 
acid  solution  into  another  separator.  Add  to  the 
chloroform-ether  mixture  10  Cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  mixture  of  the  same  strength  as  that  pre- 
viously used,  agitate  well,  and  again  draw  off 
the  acid  solution  into  the  second  separator; 
repeat  this  operation  once  more,  drawing  off 
the  acid  solution  as  before;  introduce  into  the 
acid  solutions  contained  in  the  second  separator 
a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  then  add 
ammonia  water  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
alkaline,  and  shake  out  with  three  successive 
portions  of  chloroform  15,  15,  and  5  Cc. ;  collect 
the  chloroform  solutions  in  a  beaker,  place  it 
on  a  water-bath  containing  warm  water,  and 
allow  the  chloroform  to  entirely  evaporate. 
Dissolve  the  residue  in  3  Cc.  of  ether,  and  let 
this  also  evaporate  completely.  To  the  alka- 
loidal  residue  add  3  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sul- 
phuric acid  V.S.  and  5  drops  of  hematoxylin 
T.S.  (or  iodeosin  T.S.).  then  titrate  I  he  excess  of 
acid  with  lif tieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract  the  quotient  from  3 
(the  3  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
taken),  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0.0287 


and  this  product  by  10;  the  result  will  be  the 
percentage  of  total  mydriatic  alkaloids  con- 
tained in  the  Belladonna  Leaves."   U.  S. 

Assay  of  Belladonna  Root. — "  The  method  to 
be  employed  is  identical  with  that  given  under 
Belladonna  Leaves,  using  ten  grammes  of  Bella- 
donna Root  in  No.  60  powder."  U.  S.  W.  Will 
published  (A.  Phys.)  in  1888  the  results  of 
an  investigation  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Sobering  manufactory  to  determine  why  the 
proportion  of  hyoscyamine  and  atropine  in  a 
root  seems  to  vary  with  the  method  of  working, 
and  reached  the  surprising  conclusion  that 
hyoscyamine  can  be  changed  into  atropine 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  fusion, 
action  of  weak  soda  solution  (even  at  ordinary 
temperature),  and  of  ammonia.  The  conversion 
of  the  optically  active  hyoscyamine  into  the 
optically  inactive  atropine,  the  alteration  of  fus- 
ing point  in  the  two  alkaloids,  and  of  their 
double  gold  chloride  salts,  all  confirm  the  results 
of  the  investigation.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1888, 
p.  1717.)  The  results  were  also  confirmed  by 
Schmidt.  They  were  at  first  doubted  by  Laden- 
burg,  but  seem  now  to  be  admitted,  the  two  alka- 
loids being  stereo-isomeric,  and  capable  of  such 
change. 

Uses — The  action  of  belladonna  upon  the 
system  is  that  of  atropine.  (See  p.  214.) 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  countries  where  it  grows  wild, 
for  children  to  pick  and  eat  the  berries,  allured 
by  their  fine  color  and  sweet  taste.  Soon  after 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  its  peculiar 
influence  is  experienced  in  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
great  thirst,  difficult  deglutition,  loss  of  vision, 
vertigo,  and  intoxication  or  delirium,  with  vio- 
lent gestures  and  sometimes  fits  of  laughter, 
followed  by  coma.  A  feeble  pulse,  cold  ex- 
tremities, subsultus  tendinum,  deep  coma  or 
delirium,  and  sometimes  convulsions,  precede 
death.  To  obviate  the  poisonous  influence  of 
the  belladonna  the  most  effectual  method  is  to 
evacuate  the  stomach  as  speedily  as  possible, 
by  means  of  emetics  or  the  stomach  tube, 
and  afterwards  to  cleanse  the  bowels  by  pur- 
gatives and  enemata.  The  infusion  of  galls 
and  compound  solution  of  iodine  have  been 
recommended  as  antidotes.  Both  morphine 
and  pilocarpine  are  to  some  extent  phys- 
iologically antagonistic  to  atropine,  and  have 
been  found  very  useful  in  belladonna  poison- 
ing. (See  B.  M.  J.,  Feb.  1890.)  They  should 
be  given  hypodemiically. 

Belladonna  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  from 
early  times.  The  leaves  were  first  employed  ex- 
ternally to  discuss  scirrhous  tumors  and  heal 
cancerous  and  other  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and 
were  afterwards  administered  internally  for  the 
same  purpose.  Belladonna  has  acquired  con- 
siderable credit  as  a  preventive  of  scarlatina,—- 
an  application  of  the  remedy  first  suggested 
by  the  author  of  the  homoeopathic  doctrine, — 
but  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  any  such  power. 
For  further  information,  see  Atropina. 
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Tlio  extract  is  much  used  locally.  Rubbed 
poll  the  areola  of  the  breast,  it  has  been  found 
)  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk;  upon  the  abdo- 
len,  to  relieve  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and 
ther  irritations  sympathetic  with  the  gravid 
torus.  In  cardiac  diseases  the  plaster  is  often 
pplied  with  advantage  over  the  heart.  The 
eooction  or  extract,  applied  to  the  neck  of 
le  uterus,  is  asserted  to  have  hastened  tedious 
ibor  dependent  on  rigidity  of  the  os  cervicis; 
nd  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  neck  of 
he  bladder,  and  sphincter  ani,  anal  fissures,  and 
ainful  uterine  affections,  have  been  relieved 
y  the  local  use  of  the  extract,  either  smeared 
])on  bougies  or  administered  by  injection.  In 
lie  latter  mode  it  has  relieved  strangulated 
erma.  It  is  asserted  also  to  be  useful  in 
taraphimosis.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor 
rom  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  extract  has 
een  recommended  in  spasmodic  asthma.  For 
(lis  purpose,  two  drachms  of  the  leaves,  or 
t'teen  grains  of  the  aqueous  extract,  are  em- 
iloyed  to  the  pint  of  water.  A  much  better 
■Ian  is  to  smoke  the  dried  leaves  in  the  form  of 

cigarette  or  in  a  pipe.  Relief  is  said  to  have 
een  obtained  in  phthisis  by  smoking  the  leaves, 
1  fused  when  fresh  in  a  strong  solution  of 
pium,  and  then  dried. 

Belladonna  should  never  be  given  in  sub- 
tance,  but  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture, 
r,  when  accuracy  or  quickness  of  action  is 
esired,  of  atropine.    (See  Atropina.) 

Dose,  one  gram  (0.065  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Belladonna?,  Br.  (from 
quid  extract )  ;  Extractum  Belladonna?  Alcoholi- 
iini,  Br.  (from  liquid  extract)  ;  Fluidextractum 
lelladonnse  Radieis,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Linimentum 
telladonnse,  Br.  (from  liquid  extract)  ;  Supposi- 
oria  Belladonna;,  Br.  (from  alcoholic  extract); 
'inctura  Belladonna?,  Br.  (from  liquid  extract)  ; 
"nguentum  Belladonna1,  Br.  (from  liquid  ex- 
nut). 

BENZALDEHYDUM.  U.  S. 

BENZ ALDEHYDE 

(ben-zal-de-hy'diim ) 
'7II60=  103.25 

"An  aldehyde,  produced  artificially,  or  ob- 
ained  from  natural  oil  of  bitter  almond  or 
'ther  oils,  and  containing  not  less  than  S5  per- 
ent  of  pure  Benzaldeliyde  [CeHs.COH].  It 
liould  be  kept  in  small  amber-colored,  well- 
toppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

|  Bentolc  aldehyde:  Oleum  Amygdal.irum  ."Ethereum 
line  Acldo  Prusslco  ;  Oleum  Atnvgdalarum  .lltUereum 
Vrt illoiale :  Aldehyde  Beuzoique.  Fr.  ;  ISenzaldehyd, 
lUMtllchea  Iiittermaudelol,  G. 

Preparation — Benzaldeliyde  is  the  first  in  the 
cries  of  aromatic  aldehydes,  being  the  first 
filiation  product  of  benzyl  alcohol,  Cells. CH2 
)H,  and  going  in  turn  into  the  fuller  oxida- 
ion  product,  benzoic  acid,  CeHs.COOH.  It 
s  mainly  produced  artificially  from  toluene  by 
he  following  reactions: 
C6H5.CH3  +  2C12=  CeHs.CHCb  +  2HC1 

(YHs.CHCla  +  HOH  =  CeHs.COH  +  2HC1 


Exposed  to  the  air,  benzaldeliyde  tends  to  pass 
by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid,  which  latter  is 
therefore  liable  to  be  found  as  a  contamina- 
tion of  the  sample  of  benzaldeliyde  if  riot 
freshly  rectified.  Benzaldeliyde  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  colorless,  strongly  refractive  liquid, 
having  a  bitter-almond-like  odor,  and  a  burn- 
ing, aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity :  about 
1.045  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. ) .  Sparingly  soluble 
in  water  (1  in  300)  ;  soluble,  in  all  proportions, 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
Boiling  point  :  179°  to  180°  C.  (354.2°  to  356° 
F.)  ;  optically  inactive.  If  10  drops  of  Ben- 
zaldeliyde, dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  be  shaken 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  then  with  a  little  ferrous  sulphate 
T.S.,  and  finally  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue  precipitate  should  not 
be  produced  (absence  of  hydrocyanic  acid).  If 
the  looped  end  of  a  piece  of  clean  copper  wire  be 
held  in  a  non-luminous  flame  until  it  glows,  then 
cooled,  and  the  loop  dipped  into  Benzaldeliyde, 
ignited,  and  held  so  that  the  liquid  burns  out- 
side of  the  flame,  then  if  the  loop  be  slowly 
brought  in  contact  with  the  lower  outer  edge 
of  the  flame,  no  green  tinge  should  be  discern- 
ible (absence  of  chlorinated  products).  If  a 
small  strip  of  filter  paper  folded  in  the  form  of 
a  taper  and  saturated  with  Benzaldeliyde  be 
placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  a  clean 
beaker,  moistened  on  the  inner  surface  with 
distilled  water,  be  inverted  over  the  smaller 
dish  immediately  after  igniting  the  taper,  a  part 
of  the  products  of  combustion  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  water;  if  the  beaker  be  then  rinsed  wTith 
a  little  distilled  water  and  the  liquid  filtered, 
the  filtrate  should  yield  no  turbidity  upon  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
(absence  of  chlorinated  products) ."  U.  S. 

Assay. — -"'Introduce  into  a  tared  150  Cc.  flask 
10  Cc.  of  purified  kerosene,  note  the  exact 
weight,  add  12  drops  of  Benzaldeliyde,  and 
again  note  the  weight;  add  20  Cc.  of  distilled 
water  with  6  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S., 
and  then  neutralize  the  solution  exactly  by  the 
addition  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide  V.S., 
agitating  the  flask  thoroughly.  Add  from  a 
burette,  gradually,  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phite (1  in  5),  alternating  with  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  from  a  second  burette, 
until  10  Cc.  of  the  sodium  sulphite  solution  have 
been  added,  and  enough  half-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  V.S.  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
the  mixture;  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  phe- 
nolphthalein T.S.,  and  agitating  the  flask  fre- 
quently, allow  it  to  stand  two  hours  to  insure 
a  permanent  condition  of  neutrality,  and  then 
note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  used.  Carry 
out  a  blank  test,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
except  that  the  Benzaldeliyde  is  omitted,  and 
note  the  amount  of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid 
V.S.  consumed.  Subtract  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetei-s  required  in  the  blank  test  from 
the  number  required  in  the  original  test;  each 
Cc.  of  this  difference  corresponds  to  0.0526 
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Gm.  of  Benzaldehyde.  To  find  the  percentage, 
multiply  the  above  difference  by  0.0526,  and  this 
product  by  100,  and  divide  by  the  weight  of 
the  Benzaldehyde  taken."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Benzaldehyde  is  used  as  a  flavoring 
agent,  in  place  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almond,  from 
which  it  differs  in  containing  no  hydrocyanic 
acid;  it  is  often  called  artificial  or  synthetic 
oil  of  bitter  almond.  (See  Oleum  Amygdala 
Amarte.)    It  is  not  poisonous  if  pure. 

Dose,  half  to  one  minim  (0.03  to  0.06  Cc). 

BENZINUM.  U.  S. 

PETROLEUM  BENZIN 

(ben-zi'num) 

"A  distillate  from  American  petroleum  con- 
sisting of  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  of  the  marsh- 
gas  series  [C5Hi2,C6lli4,  and  homologous  com- 
pounds]. It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles  or  tin  cans,  in  a  cool  place, 
remote  from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S. 

Renzin,  Petroleum  Ether ;  ^Ether  Petrolei  :  Esprit 
(naphte,  Ether)  de  Pelrole,  Fr. ;  benzinum  Petrolei, 
P.  O.;  Petroleumbenzin,  Petroltither,  G. ;  Beuzina 
del  petrollo,  It. 

This  useful  product  of  petroleum  was  first 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1880; 
it  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  purifying 
petroleum  by  fractional  distillation  (see  Petro- 
leum, Part  II),  and  it  is  defined  in  the  Phar- 
macopeia as  "  a  transparent,  colorless,  diffusive 
liquid,  of  a  strong,  characteristic  odor,  slightly 
resembling  that  of  petroleum,  but  much  less 
disagreeable,  and  having  a  neutral  reaction. 
Petroleum  benzin  is  highly  inflammable,  and 
its  vapor,  when  mixed  with  air  and  ignited, 
explodes  violently.  Specific  gravity:  0.638  to 
0.660  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.).  Insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  alcohol,  and  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  volatile 
oils,  and  fixed  oils  with  the  exception  of  castor 
oil.  Boiling  point;  45°  to  60°  C.  (113°  to 
140°  P.).  If  5  drops  of  Petroleum  Benzin  be 
added  to  a  mixture  of  40  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  10  drops  of  nitric  acid,  in  a  test-lube, 
the  liquid  warmed  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  set  aside  for  half  an  hour,  on  diluting 
it,  in  a  shallow  dish,  with  water,  it  should  not 
evolve  tin'  bitter-almond-like  odor  of  nitro-ben- 
zene  (difference  from,  and  absence  of,  ben- 
zene).'" U.  S.  Petroleum  benzin  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  benzene  (official  in  the 
Hiitish  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Ben- 
zol and  a  reagent  in  the  U.  S.  P.),  a  product 
derived  from  coal  tar.  Although  the  U.  S. 
Pbarm.  gives  a  test  to  distinguish  an  ad- 
mixture with  benzene,  this  adulteration  of 
petroleum  benzin  is  hardly  likely  to  take 
place  here  in  the  near  future,  because  of 
the  meat  difference  in  price.  The  principal 
consumption  of  petroleum  benzin  at  present 
is  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent,  especially  as  a 
substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine,  which  it  re- 
sembles very  much  in  its  solvent  properties. 


In  pharmacy  it  has  been  used  to  deprive  pow- 
dered drugs  of  their  fixed  oil  by  percolation 
(see  Charta  Sinapis)  ;  to  obtain  volatile  oils 
by  percolating  the  oily  drug  Avith  the  benzin 
and  subsequently  evaj^orating  the  mixture  spon- 
taneously; as  a  substitute  for  ether  in  making 
oleoresins ;  and  for  many  other  purposes  U 
which  it  is  adapted  on  account  of  its  power- 
as  a  solvent.  Petroleum  benzin  is  a  good  sol- 
vent for  fats,  resins,  rubber,  and  some  of  th( 
alkaloids. 

Dragendorff  recommends  the  rectification  oi 
benzin  by  fractional  distillation  from  lard,  col 
lecting  the  portion  which  distils  below  4V 
C.  We  have  found  petrolatum  to  be  efficient  ii 
retaining  the  impurities  in  the  still.  A  proc  - 
is  now  official  for  its  purification,  based  upon  : 
method  proposed  by  Geo.  M.  Beringer  (set 
Benzinum  Purificatum. ) 

Off.  Prep. — Benzinum  Purificatum,  F.  S. 
Charta  Sinapis,  U.  S. 

BENZINUM  PURIFICATUM.  U.  S. 

PURIFIED  PETROLEUM  BENZIN 

( ben-zi'niim  pu-ri-fi-ca't  am ) 

*  "  Potassium  Permanganate,  ten  grammes  [o 
154  grains] ;  Sodium  Hydroxide,  two  gramme 
[or  31  grains]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  sixty  cubi 
centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  14  minims]  I 
Petroleum  Benzin,  one  thousand  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  0J  fluidrachms] 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Add  the  Acid  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  cubi 
centimeters  [or  IS  fluidounces,  2S7  minims]  o 
Water,  and  when  the  mixture  has  become  col( 
pour  it  into  a  bottle  having  the  capacity  o 
about  two  liters.  Add  eight  grammes  [or  12 
grains]  of  Potassium  Permanganate  and  agi; 
tate  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add  the  Petroleui 
Benzin,  in  four  portions,  shaking  the  liqui 
after  each  addition.  Allow  the  liquids  to  rt 
main  in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours,  shakin 
the  bottle  at  frequent  intervals;  then  decao 
the  Petroleum  Benzin  into  another  bottle  of  th 
same  capacity,  and  having  dissolved  fir 
grammes  [or  31  grains]  of  Potassium  Permai 
ganate  in  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  cent* 
meters  [or  S  fluidounces,  55  minims]  of  Watei 
in  which  the  Sodium  Hydroxide  has  previous! 
been  dissolved,  mix  the  liquids  and  agitate  th 
mixture  frequently  during  several  hours,  then  d( 
cant,  repeat  the  washing  with  Water,  and  agai 
decant  the  Purified  Petroleum  Benzin."   U.  i 

Purified  petroleum  benzin  was  introduced  int 
the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.),  and  i 
used  mainly  as  a  solvent.  The  official  metlio 
of  purification  is  based  upon  the  process  sue 
gested  by  Geo.  M.  Beringer  U.  P.,  1S90,  61 
and  is  intended  to  remove  sulphur  compound 
and  other  impurities.  The  official  tests  are  a 
follows :  "  On  evaporating  10  Cc.  of  Purifier 
Petroleum  Benzin  from  a  piece  of  clean  filterin 
paper,  no  greasy  stain  should  remain,  and  tli 
odor  should  not  be  disagreeable  or  notably  S"l 
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diuretted ;  no  residue  should  be  left  upon  evap- 
irating  Purified  Petroleum  Benzin  from  a 
canned  dish  (absence  of  heavy  hydrocarbons) . 
W In  n  it  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  spirit  of  ammonia  and  a 
tew  drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  the  liquid 
should  not  turn  brown  (absence  of  pyrogenous 
products  and  sulphur  compounds) .  Purified 
Petroleum  Benzin  should  have  an  ethereal  or 
faint  petroleum-like  odor,  and  should  respond 
lo  the  tests  given  under  Benzinum."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Benzin  is  not  used  in  practical  medi- 
cine but  has  produced  in  a  number  of  cases 
sub-scute  or  chronic  poisoning.  In  the  latter 
class  the  symptoms  have  been  headache,  giddi- 
ness, numbness  and  paraosthesia  of  the  extrem- 
ities, vomiting,  loss  of  memory,  general  weak- 
ness, especially  in  the  legs,  tenderness  and  pain 
along  the  nerve  trunks,  and  progressive  anaemia. 
In  acute  cases  it  causes  a  peculiar  intoxication 
bating  the  appearance  at  the  onset  of  an  attack 
of  hysteria  with  laughing,  tremors,  mydriasis, 
nystagmus,  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  and  blad- 
der, failing  heart  action,  delirium,  coma  and 
death.  In  nine  fatal  cases  of  chronic  poison- 
ing by  petroleum  benzin,  Santesson  found  a 
w  ide-spread  fatty  degeneration  affecting  es- 
peeially  the  liver,  kidneys  and  cardiac  muscles. 

Off,  Prep.— Opium  Deodoratum,  U.  8.;  Tinc- 
ture Lactucarii,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Opii  Deodorati, 
U.  8. 

BENZOINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BENZOIN 

(ben-zo-f  num ) 

"A  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax  Ben- 
zoin Dryander,  and  another  unidentified  species 
of  Styrax  (Fam.  Styracece)."  U.  S.  "A  bal- 
samic resin  obtained  from  Styrax  Benzoin, 
Dry  and.;  and  probably  from  other  species  of 
Styrax,  Linn.  Known  in  commerce  as  Siain 
and  Sumatra  benzoin."  Br. 

Uoslna  Benzoe,  Asa  Dulcts ;  Gum  Benjamin;  Ben- 
Joln,  FY. ;  Benzoe,  (J.;  Benzoeharz,  (1.;  Ben- 
;r.olno,  It.;  Benjui,  <Sp. 

The  botanical  source  of  benzoin  was  long  un- 
certain. At  one  time  it  was  generally  supposed 
ui  Europe  to  be  derived  from  the  Laurus  ben- 
coin  of  this  country.  This  error  was  corrected 
by  Linnaeus,  who,  however,  committed  another 
UO  ascribing  the  drug  to  Croton  Benzoe,  a  shrub 
which  he  afterwards  described  under  the  name 
of  Terminalia  Benzoin.  Dryander  was  the  first 
who  ascertained  the  true  benzoin  tree  to  be  a 
Styrax.     (Land.  Phil.  Iran.,  Ixxvii.) 

Styrax  Benzoin,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  623; 
B.il  T.  16!). — This  is  a  tall  tree  of  quick  growth, 
sending  oil'  many  strong  round  branches,  cov- 
ered witli  a  whitish  downy  bark.  Its  leaves 
are  alternate,  entire,  oblong,  pointed,  smooth 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in 
Compound,  axillary  clusters,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  leaves,  and  usually  hang,  all  on  the  same 
side,  upon  short  slender  pedicels. 


S.  Benzoin,  Dryand.,  or  Benjamin-tree,  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  By  wounding  the  bark 
near  the  origin  of  the  lower  branches,  a  juice 
exudes,  which  hardens  upon  exposure  and  forms 
the  Sumatra  benzoin  of  commerce.  According 
to  the  researches  of  A.  Tschireh  (Journ.  Roy. 
Microscop.  Soc,  1890),  the  exudation  is  purely 
the  result  of  pathological  processes,  the  plant 
containing  no  resin  receptacles.  The  trees, 
which  are  either  wild  or  cultivated,  are  deemed 
of  a  proper  age  to  be  wounded  at  six  years, 
when  the  trunks  are  usually  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  operation  is  performed 
annually,  and  the  product  on  each  occasion  from 
one  tree  never  exceeds  three  pounds.  The 
juice  which  first  flows  is  the  purest,  and  affords 
the  whitest  and  most  fragrant  benzoin. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Siam  benzoin  is  a 
native  of  the  mainland,  and  resembles,  though 
specifically  distinct  from,  Styrax  Benzoin.  It 
is  stated  to  grow  in  an  extremely  circum- 
scribed locality,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Me- 
kong, occurring  on  high  ground  in  clusters  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  trees.  According  to  E.  M. 
Holmes,  its  leaves  are  thinner  and  less  dis- 
tinctly venated  than  are  those  of  the  true 
Styrax  Benzoin.  In  July  and  August  the  Siam 
trees  are  notched,  and  from  these  notches  three 
months  later  the  hardened  benzoin  is  picked 
out.    (See  Kew  Bulletin,  1S95.) 

Siam  benzoin  is  usually  imported  in  cubical 
blocks,  which  take  their  form  from  the  wooden 
boxes  in  which  the  soft  resin  has  been  packed. 
It  is  brittle,  with  a  peculiar,  vanilla-like  fra- 
grance, but  bitter  taste.  It  may  be  a  compact 
mass,  containing  more  or  less  numerous  opaque 
white  tears  embedded  in  a  rich  amber-colored 
translucent  resin,  mixed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  bits  of  bark,  wood,  etc.  In  some 
specimens  these  tears  ai'e  exceedingly  small,  in 
others  almost  wanting.  The  finest  variety  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  these  tears,  loosely 
agglutinated  together.  Sumatra  benzoin  is  sent 
into  commerce  chiefly  from  Acheen  in  Sumatra. 
It  differs  from  the  Siam  varieties  in  having  a 
much  grayer  color;  the  resin  is  grayish  brown, 
the  tears  are  usually  fewer  than  in  the  finer 
variety,  and  the  bits  of  wood,  etc.,  more  abun- 
dant. The  odor  differs  from,  and  is  less  agree- 
able than,  that  of  Siam  benzoin.  Palembang 
benzoin  resembles  Sumatra  benzoin,  but  is  some- 
what more  transparent,  and  is  stated  to  yield  a 
larger  percentage  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  tinc- 
ture, when  dropped  into  water,  not  producing 
milkiness,  but  a  flocculent  deposit.  Penang 
benzoin  also  resembles  Sumatra  benzoin,  but  has 
an  odor  which  is  more  like  that  of  storax,  and 
it  is  probably  not  yielded  by  the  Styrax  Ben- 
zoin; possibly  it  is  the  product  of  one  of  the 
Sumatran  species,  S.  subdenticulata  and  S.  Por- 
te rianum.  For  an  account  of  the  cultivation 
and  collection  of  benzoin  in  Sumatra,  by  L.  M. 
Vonck,  see  C.  D.,  1891,  486-488;  also  D.  C, 
1891,  258.    Liidy  made  an  investigation  of  the 
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bark  and  wood  of  a  benzoin  tree  which  was 
brought  from  Java  by  Tschirch.  He  reached 
the  conclusion  that  benzoin  balsam  was  pro- 
duced from  the  tannin  of  the  bark.  {A.  Pharm., 
1893,  43,  95.) 

Properties. — Benzoin  has  a  fragrant  odor, 
with  very  little  taste,  but  when  chewed  for  some 
time  leaves  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture, 
and  presents  a  mottled  surface  of  white  and 
brown  or  reddish  brown;  the  white  spots  being 
smooth  and  shilling,  while  the  remainder,  though 
sometimes  shining  and  even  translucent,  is 
usually  more  or  less  rough  and  porous,  and 
often  exhibits  impurities.  In  the  inferior  kinds 
the  white  spots  are  very  few,  or  entirely 
wanting.  Benzoin  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in 
the  process  of  being  powdered,  is  apt  to  excite 
sneezing.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from  1.063  to  1.092. 
"  In  pebble-like  bodies  or  tears,  mostly  0.5  to 
5  Cm.  long  and  about  one-fourth  as  thick, 
slightly  flattened,  straight  or  curved,  yellowish- 
to  rusty-brown  externally,  milky-white  on  fresh 
fracture,  separate  or  very  slightly  agglutinated 
( Siam  Benzoin ) ,  or  embedded  in  a  dry  resinous 
mass,  which  varies  from  reddish-brown  to  red- 
dish-gray or  grayish-brown;  opaque  or  slightly 
translucent  and  more  or  less  lustrous  (Sumatra 
Benzoin) ;  brittle,  becoming  soft  on  warming, 
and  yielding  benzoic  acid  on  sublimation;  odor 
agreeable,  balsamic  (vanilla-like  in  the  Siam 
variety);  taste  slightly  acrid.  Benzoin  is  al- 
most wholly  soluble  in  5  parts  of  warm  alcohol, 
the  solution  showing  an  acid  reaction  to  blue 
litmus  paper;  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
or  potassium  hydroxide.  It  should  not,  on  in- 
cineration, yield  more  than  2  percent,  of  ash." 
U.  S.  "  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  and  in  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide."  Br.  When  heated  it  melts,  and 
emits  thick,  white,  pungent  fumes,  which  excite 
coughing  when  inhaled,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  wholly  soluble,  with  the 
exception  of  impurities,  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water  from  the  solution,  rendering 
the  liquid  milky.  It  yields  to  boiling  water 
a  notable  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Lime 
water  and  the  alkaline  solutions  partially  dis- 
solve it,  forming  benzoates,  from  which  the  acid 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  other 
acids.  Its  chief  constituents  are  resin  and  ben- 
zoic acid,  and  it  therefore  belongs  to  the 
balsams.  The  white  tears  and  the  brownish  con- 
necting medium  are  said  by  Stolze  to  contain 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  acid,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bueholz,  is  12.5  per  cent.,  to  Stolze, 
19.S  per  cenl.  In  a  more  recent  examination  by 
Kopp,  the  white  tears  were  found  to  contain 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  the  brown 
15  per  cent.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  iv.  46.)  The 
resin  is  of  three  kinds,  one  extracted  with  the 
benzoic  acid  by  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  in  excess,  another  dissolved  by  ether 
from  the  residue,  and  the  third  affected  by 
neither  of  these  solvents.  Besides  benzoic  acid 
and  resin,  the  balsam  contains  a  little  extractive 


and  traces  of  volatile  oil.  Benzoin  retards  the 
oxidation  of  fatty  matters,  and  thus  tends  tc 
prevent  rancidity. 

The  percentage  of  soluble  matter  required  to 
be  present  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  in  benzoin  i* 
very  high,  and  if  rigidly  enforced  by  the  cus- 
toms would  exclude  Sumatra  benzoin  in  all  but 
its  very  finest  varieties.  Robt.  C.  Pursel  and 
Willard  Graham  obtained  from  5  commercial 
varieties  of  Sumatra  benzoin,  in  the  American 
market,  an  average  of  86  per  cent,  of  soluble 
matter.  (Proc.  Pennsylvania  Pharm.  Assoc., 
1902.)  John  Barclay  in  England  found  the 
average  of  ten  samples  to  be  69.9  per  cent. 
(P.  J.,  Jan.  1903). 

It  appears  from  various  researches  that  ben- 
zoin, besides  its  own  characteristic  acid,  often 
contains  also  cinnamic  acid,  which  is  foundi 
more  especially  in  the  white  tears.  Indeed. 
Hermann  Aschoff  obtained  from  some  benzoin; 
of  Sumatra  a  pure  cinnamic  acid,  without  any 
benzoic;  and  Kolbe  and  Lautermann,  upon  ex- 
amining a  specimen  of  the  tears,  discovered  what 
they  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid, 
but  which  on  further  investigation  proved  to  be 
a  mixture  of  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids.  H. 
Beckurts  and  W.  Brueche  confirm  the  statement 
that  Siam  benzoin  contains  no  cinnamic  acid, 
which  is  usually  present  in  Sumatra  benzoin. 
They  found  the  specific  gravity  from  1.120  to 
1.171;  ash  from  0.05  to  2.38  per  cent.;  portionj 
insoluble  in  alcohol  from  2.1  to  9  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tschirch  and  Liidy  (A.  Pharm., 
1893,  500)  extracted  benzoic  acid  from  Siam 
benzoin  by  the  wet  process.  They  fount] 
Sumatra  benzoin  to  contain  esters  which  yielded 
by  saponification  32.9  per  cent,  of  cinnamic 
acid,  the  proportion  of  esters  being  benzorcsinul 
cinnamate,  7.4  per  cent.,  and  resinotannol  cin- 
namate,  92.6  per  cent.,  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
Sumatra  benzoin  consisting  of  cinnamates  yield-1 
ing  from  20  to  24  per  cent,  of  cinnamic  acid. 
(See  also  A.  Pharm.,  1893,  461;  A.  J.  P.,  1893, 
223;  and  J.  P.  C,  1894,  172).  In  a  later  re- 
search they  found  that  Siam  benzoin  did  not  con- 
tain cinnamic  acid,  either  free  or  in  combina- 
tion as  ester.  Besides  some  free  benzoic  acid 
and  vanillin  it  contains  only  esters  of  benzoic 
acid.  These,  on  saponification,  yielded  3S.2  per; 
cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  56.7  per  cent,  of  isores- 
inotannol,  and  5.1  per  cent,  of  benzoresinol 
(Tschirch,  Harze  und  Harzbehalter,  1900,  p. 
155).  Benzoin  may  be  rapidly  tested  for  cin- 
namic acid  by  heating  a  small  quantity  with  a 
little  soda  and  water  and  warming  the  filtrate 
with  potassium  permanganate,  when  the  odor  ofj 
bitter  almond  will  be  developed.  (A.  Pharm., 
1892,  ccxxx.) 

Aschoff  recommends  the  following  method 
of  detecting  cinnamic  acid.  Boil  the  benzoin  : 
with  milk  of  lime,  filter,  decompose  with  hydro-, 
chloric  acid,  and  add  either  potassium  diem-o- 
rnate with  sulphuric  acid,  or  potassium  per-, 
manganate,  when,  if  cinnamic  acid  be  present, 
the  odor  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  will  be  per- 
ceived. 
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Romp  (1878)  treated  Siam  benzoin  -with 
ustic  lime,  precipitated  the  benzoic  acid  with 
drochloric  acid,  and  agitated  the  liquid  with 
nr.  The  latter  on  evaporating  afforded  a 
xture  of  benzoic  acid  and  vanillin,  CsIlsOa. 
ibjected  to  dry  distillation,  benzoin  affords  as 
B  chief  product  benzoic  acid,  together  with 
ipyreumatic  products,  among  which  Berthelot 
s  proved  the  presence  (in  Siam  benzoin)  of 
irol,  CsIIe.  The  latter  was  also  obtained  in 
7-t  by  Theegarten  from  Sumatra  benzoin  by 
stilling  il  with  water.  (Ber.  d.  Chcm.  Ges., 
71,  p.  727.) 

Uses.-  Benzoin  is  stimulant  and  expectorant, 
d  was  formerly  employed  in  pectoral  affec- 
insj  but,  except  as  an  ingredient  of  the  com- 
'iiiid  tincture  of  benzoin,  it  has  fallen  into 
misc.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  recommend 
rongly  its  inhalation  in  chronic  laryngitis. 
ther  the  air  of  the  chamber  may  be  impreg- 
ted  with  its  vapor  by  placing  a  small  poi'tion 
ion  some  live  ci  pals,  or  I  he  i  iat  ienl  may  inhale 
a  vapor  of  boiling  water  to  which  the  balsam 
s  been  added.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in 
armacy  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid 
ee  Icidum  Benzoicum) ;  the  milky  liquor  re- 
Iting  from  the  addition  of  water  to  its  alco- 
lic  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cosmetic, 
ider  the  impression  that  it  renders  the  skin 
ft.  A  tincture  has  been  strongly  recom- 
inded  in  anal  fissure  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
Isam  is  burnt  by  the  Hindus  as  a  perfume 
their  temples  of  worship. 
Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep.— Adeps  Benzoinatus,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ; 
nctura  Benzoini,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Com- 
Bita,  V.  8.,  Br.;  Qnguentum  Cetacei,  Br. 

BENZOL.  Br. 

BENZOL 

(lien'zol) 

iH6=  77.46 

"A  mixture  of  homologous  hydrocarbons  ob- 
ined   from   light    coal-tar  oil.    It  contains 
nvA  70  per  cent,  of  benaene,  CsHe,  and  20 
30  per  cent,  of  toluene,  CsHsjCHa."  Br. 

Beuene,  Renzole,  Phenyl  Hydride.  Benzen  ;  Ben- 
ne,  Fr.;  Phenylwasserstoff,  SteinkohlenBenzln,  O.  ; 

MUolo. 

Benzol  (Benzene,  U.  S.  P.  reagent)  must  not 
3  confounded  with  the  commercial  article  ben- 
'».  which  is  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons 
t  light  specific  gravity,  obtained  in  the  distil- 
bon  of  petroleum.  (See  Benzinum.)  Origi- 
ally  th  6  two  names  benzol  and  benzin  were  ap- 
lied  to  the  same  substance,  but  after  the  dis- 
>very  of  petroleum  it  was  found  that  the  liquid 
□tabled  by  distillation  from  coal  tar  was  quite 
liferent  from  that  obtained  from  petroleum.  In 
ie  United  States  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
Bll  the  liquid  obtained  by  the  fractional  disto- 
rtion of  petroleum  having  the  specific  gravity 
;638  to  0.660.  benzin.  It  is  unfortunate  "that  in 
'"rope,  and  on  the  Continent  especially,  the 


term  benzin  is  used  for  both  liquids.  The  two 
substances  are  essentially  different,  although  re- 
sembling each  other  somewhat  in  their  solvent 
powers.  Benzol  is  a  definite  hydrocarbon  of 
fixed  constitution,  petroleum  benzin  a  complex 
body  of  varying  constitution.  Benzol  can  be 
frozen;  petroleum  benzin  has  never  yet  been 
congealed.  Petroleum  benzin  boils  at  from  45° 
to  60°  C.  (113°  to  140°  F.),  while  benzol  boils 
at  79°  to  80°  C.  Benzol  can  be  converted  into 
nitrobenzol,  and  by  further  treatment  into 
aniline  colors;  petroleum  benzin  cannot.  When 
petroleum  benzin  is  shaken  in  the  cold  with 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  fused  crystals  of 
absolute  phenol,  the  latter  remains  undissolved, 
while  benzol  is  miseible  with  absolute  phenol 
in  all  proportions.  (Allen.)  According  to 
Pusch,  benzol  can  be  distinguished  from  petro- 
leum benzin  by  the  fact  that  benzol  forms  a 
violet-red  and  petroleum  benzin  a  raspberry- 
colored  solution  with  iodine.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvii. 
268.)  Although  the  term  Benzene  is  given 
above  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Benzol,  its 
use  abroad  is  gradually  becoming  limited  to  the 
pure  hydrocarbon,  C6H6,  while  Benzol  is  appbed 
to  the  mixture  of  benzene  with  its  homologues 
toluene,  paraxylene,  mctaxylcnc,  mesitylene, 
pseudo-cumene ,  etc.,   as   in   the   Br.  Pharm. 

Benzol  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in  the  con- 
densed liquid  from  oil  gas,  and  was  next  ob- 
tained by  Mitscherlich  by  distilling  benzoic  acid 
with  lime.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  by 
Hofmann  as  a  constituent  of  coal  gas  tar. 
This  tar,  when  distilled,  furnishes  coal  naphtha 
or  light  oil  of  tar,  a  complex  substance,  con- 
taining a  number  of  hydrocarbons,  among 
which  is  benzol.  Upon  distilling  this  naphtha 
from  a  metallic  still,  surmounted  by  an  open 
vessel  filled  with  water,  and  containing  a  worm 
terminating  in  a  refrigerated  receiver,  the  ben- 
zol will  pass  over  and  condense  in  the  receiver; 
while  the  other  substances  associated  with  it, 
having  higher  boiling  points,  will  condense  in 
the  worm  and  fall  back  into  the  still.  The  ben- 
zol is  then  purified  by  distillation  at  a  heat 
between  80°  C.  and  '90°  C.  (176°  F.  and 
194°  F.),  and  by  subjecting  the  product  to  a 
new  distillation  from  one-fourth  of  its  volume 
of  sulphuric  acid.  E.  Kopp  purifies  benzol  by 
taking  advantage  of  its  high  congealing  point. 
He  exposes  the  impure  mixture  containing  it 
to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  solidify  it 
( — 15°  C.  or  5°  F.),  presses  the  congealed  mass 
to  separate  the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  allows  it 
to  become  fluid,  then  again  freezes  and  presses 
it.  and  thus  obtains  it  almost  entirely  pure,  when 
it  is  known  as  "  crystallizable  benzene."  He  ob- 
tains the  impure  mixture  containing  the  benzol 
by  decomposing  the  heavier  tar  oils  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  (Chem.  News,  May  14,  1864, 
p.  229.) 

Calvert  of  Manchester,  purifies  coal  naphtha, 
so  as  to  render  it  a  sufficiently  pure  benzol  to 
be  usefully  applied  to  the  purpose  of  removing 
fatty  and  oily  matters  from  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
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of  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  small  quantities,  so 
long  as  coloration  is  produced,  then  washing  it 
with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  subjecting  it 
to  distillation  in  an  ordinary  still.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  with  the  less  volatile 
hydrocarbons  present,  which  interfere  with  the 
solvent  power  of  the  benzol. 

Prolonged  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
also  necessary  to  free  the  benzol  from  thiophene, 
C4II4S,  an  impurity  which  to  the  extent  of 
about  0.6  per  cent,  is  always  present  in  com- 
mercial benzol.  Its  complete  removal  from  the 
benzol  is  to  be  tested  for  by  the  indophenin 
reaction  (blue  coloration  in  presence  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
isatine).  (See  Benzene,  Part  III.) 

In  consequence  of  the  great  volatility  and 
extreme  inflammability  of  benzol  and  its  attend- 
ant hydrocarbons,  much  care  is  necessary  both 
in  their  preparation  and  in  their  subsequent 
use  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  exposure  to 
flame.  Very  serious  accidents  have  taken  place 
from  want  of  the  proper  caution  in  this 
respect. 

Properties. — Benzol  or  benzene  is  a  colorless 
limpid  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odor.  Its 
sp.  gi\  is  0.85,  congealing  point  0°  C.  (32°  F.), 
and  boiling  point  80°  C.  (176°  F.).  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  "  a  color- 
less volatile  liquid  free  from  opalescence,  with 
a  strong  characteristic  odor.  Specific  gravity 
from  0.880  to  0.S8S.  It  should  begin  to  distil 
at  176°  F.  (80°  C),  and  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  should  pass  over  at  a  temperature 
below  212°  F.  (100°  C).  It  should  wholly 
distil  below  21S°  F.  (120°  C.)."  Br.  Its  powers 
as  a  solvent  are  very  extensive.  Among  the 
substances  soluble  in  it  are  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine,  and  most  resins  and  fats. 
It  dissolves  quinine,  but  not  cinchouine,  with 
which  it  forms  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass.  Mor- 
phine and  strychnine  are  sparingly  soluble. 
Its  solvent  power  over  some  of  the  organic  alka- 
loids led  John  Williams  of  London,  to  employ 
il  in  extracting  them.  Dragendorff  has  corrobo- 
rated and  extended  this  use  of  benzol  for  ob- 
taining the  alkaloids,  whose  salts  are,  however, 
not  usually  soluble  in  the  menstruum.  Benzol 
is  also  a  solvent  of  many  of  the  resins,  of 
mastic,  camphor,  Avax,  fatly  and  oily  substances, 
essential  oils,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta-percha.  It 
often  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
commercially  to  test  the  purity  of  commercial 
benzol,  and  a  very  thorough  method  of  assay 
based  on  fractional  distillation  is  proposed  by 
A.  IT.  Allen,  in  his  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,  "1SS2.  The  following  method,  orig- 
inaling  with  Schorlemmer,  is  based  on  the  con- 
version of  this  hydrocarbon  into  aniline,  and 
of  that  into  one  of  the  characteristic  colors 
derived  from  it.  That  part  of  the  mixture 
which  volatilizes  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  is 
operated  on.  This  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  which,  if  benzol  be  present,  gives  rise  to  a 
nitrobenzol  with  ils  bitter-almond  odor.  The 
nitrobenzol  is  then  converted  by  the  action  of 


granulated  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  aniline, 
which  is  isolated  by  distilling  the  product  with 
potassium  hydroxide.  The  aniline  floats  on  the 
top  of  the  liquid  that  passes.  A  little  of  this 
gives  with  sodium  hypochlorite  a  fine  purple 
color;  and  a  drop  of  it,  if  heated  with  a  little 
corrosive  sublimate,  will  yield  the  beautiful 
color  of  rosaniline.  (./.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  177.) 
According  to  Balls,  magnesium  ribbon,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  platmie 
chloride,  rapidly  and  completely  reduces  nitro- 
benzene in  alcoholic  solution  to  aniline,  giving 
a  solution  which  can  be  at  once  decanted  ami 
tested  with  bleaching  powder.  (Allen.) 

Uses. — It  has  been  asserted  by  Naunyn, 
Wiederhold,  and  Possoz  that  benzol  is  an  active 
germicide;  but  A.  Chassevant  found  that  it  has 
no  power  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  spores. 
{Archiv.  d.  Pharmacodyn.,  vol.  ii.,  1896.)  In 
Chassevant's  experiments  it  rapidly  produced 
complete  coma  in  the  lower  animals,  with  mus- 
cular relaxation  and  greatly  lowered  tempera- 
ture (10°  C.  without  death) .  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  poisoning,  convulsions  and  very  rapid 
breathing  were  noticed.  From  one  to  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  it  are  stated  to  have  caused  in  man 
exhilaration  and  vertigo,  followed  by  sleep  ami 
delirium  (/.  P.  C.  1861),  but  it  "is  of  little 
value  in  practical  medicine.  In  the  attempt  to 
use  it  as  an  anaesthetic,  Simpson  of  Edinburgh, 
found  that  it  caused  violent  constrictive  head- 
ache and  was  scarcely  capable  of  producing 
insensibility.  According  to  Chassevant,  it  de- 
presses arterial  pressure  by  dilating  the  vessels, 
and  acts  most  unfavorably  on  persons  suffering 
from  arterio-sclerosis  or  heart  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Reynal,  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  benzol, 
five  of  soap,  and  eighty-five  of  water  is  very 
destructive  to  parasites,  and  does  not  affect 
the  skin  or  the  general  system.  Guvot  states 
(B.  M.  J.,  1S97)  that  the  habitual'  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  benzol  during  its  manu- 
facture produces  a  chronic  poisoning,  char- 
acterized by  uncertainty  of  gait,  mental  dis- 
turbance, wandering  delirium,  loss  of  sexual 
power,  and  epileptiform  convulsions.  Accord' 
ing  to  Chassevant,  toluene  acts  like  benzene,  but 
.xylene  is  much  more  toxic,  rapidly  producing 
coma. 

Dose,  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm 
(0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Cliarta  Sinapis,  Br.;  Liquor  Caout- 
chouc, Br. 

BENZOSULPHINIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BENZOSULPHINIDE  SACCHARIN 

(beu-zo-sul-phi-ni'dum) 

/SOax 
C6H4<        >NH  =181.77 

"  The  anhydride  of  ortho-sulphamide-benzoic 
acid  (benzoyl  sulphonicimide)."  U.  S.  "  Glu- 
side,  or  benzoyl  sulphonimide,  is  a  sweet  imide 
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t he  ortho-sulphonic  acid  CeHa 


id  Celt* 


livable  from  toluene,   its  constitution  is  rep- 

( 1( ) 

sented  by  the  formula  CsH4<gQ  >NH."  Br. 

Olusidum,  I!r.:  (llnsidc.  Saccharin,  Neo-Saccharin ; 
iiciislniifli' :  ISonzii.vl  SulpLionicimide,  CoH«C<  >S<  >=N 
:  Anliydro-ori  hnsulphatnldebenzoic  Acid;  Glukusiu  ; 
till-  Anliyilrn-di  i  liiisiiiramidc-bcnziiiqiip,  I'r.  Cod.; 
Iflnlde-benzolque,   Sucre  de  Houille,   Vr. ;  Benzoe- 

esulflmld,  Sycose,  Saccharol,  Toluolsiiss,  Zuckerin, 

Sniiuina,  *>';'■ 

Preparation. — This  artificial  sweetening  sub- 
ince,  w  hich  is  known  commonly  as  "  sac- 
irin,"  is  made  from  toluene  by  first  form- 

S  SOaH 
\  CHa  ' 
f  SO2NII2 

om  tins  the  sulphannde  t 6H4  |  QYLa  ' 
om  this,  by  oxidation,  the  sulphamide-benzoic 
(  SO2NH2      P      ,  •  ,     ,,  , 
i  COOll  '        wnich    the  anny- 

ide  is  the   official   compound.     When  dis- 
Ived    in    alkaline    hydroxide    solutions  the 
of  the  sulphamide-benzoic  acid  is  formed  as 

1^  \  i"'.!!?^'3  •      (The  leader  is  referred  to 
(  (  OOJNa 

lublc  Saccharin,  Part  II.) 

Properties. — A   white   powder,   melting'  at 

•0°  C.  with  partial  decomposition,  evolving 

e  odor  of  bitter  almonds.    If  is  soluble  in 

iter,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallized;  also 

alcohol,  ether,  glycerin,  and  glucose.  Its 
te  in  diluted  solutions  is  intensely  sweet,  so 
it  1  part  of  saccharin  will  sweeten  quite 
Ollgly  10,000  parts  of  water.  Saccharin 
ty  be  detected  in  sugar  solutions  by  extract- 
g  with  ether,  evaporating,  and  fusing  the 
Ldue,  which,  if  saccharin,  will  melt  at  about 
0  ('.,  and  fused  with  potassium  nitrate  and 
dium  carbonate  will  show  sulphuric  acid.  The 
ighl  of  BaS04  obtained  in  this  way  from 
111  Qm.  of  sugar  multiplied  by  0.7S5  will  give 
e  weight  of  saccharin  extracted. 
The  aqueous  solution   of   saccharin   has  a 

tinctly  acid  reaction  and  forms  salts.  Its 

st  remarkable  property  is  its  sweet  taste, 
UOfl  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  times  more 
teBae  than  that  of  sugar.  The  commercial 
oduct,  according  to  Pope,  frequently  contains 
ira-sulphamide-benzoic  acid,  from  which  im- 
"ity  it  can  be  freed  by  recrystallization, 
clone  being  used  as  the  solvent.  Hefelman 
is  furnished  a  process  for  assaying  saccharin. 
Pee  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  701.)  The  dif- 
renee  in  melting  points  of  pure  saccharin  and 
ira-sulphamide-henzoic  acid  is  also  used  for 
stingnishing  them;  the  former  melts  at  220° 

Wld  the  latter  at  286.5°  C.  {Ph.  Cb.,  1S9G, 
■fl.) 

Saccharin  is  officially  described  as  "  a  white 
ystalline  powder,  nearly  odorless,  having  an 
tensely  sweet  taste  even  in  dilute  solutions, 
otable  in  250  parts  of  water,  and  in  25  parts 
alcohol,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether  or 
ilowform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  24 
arts  of  water  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  It  is 
isily  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  in  alkali  hy- 


droxide solutions,  and  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  with  the  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Heated  between  219°  and  220°  C. 
(426.2°  and  428°  F.)  it  melts,  and  at  higher 
temperatures  burns  with  an  odor  of  oil  of  bitter 
almond,  without  leaving  a  weighable  residue 
(absence  of  inorganic  impurities).  If  0.2  Gm. 
of  Benzosulphinide  be  dissolved  with  agitation 
in  10  Cc.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  48°  to 
.10°  C.  (118.4°  to  122°  F. ) ,  on  a  water-bath,  it 
should  not,  within  ten  minutes,  show  a  brown 
color  (absence  of  carbohydrates).  If  0.2  Gm. 
of  Benzosulphinide  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  solution  should 
be  clear,  and  not  become  colored,  even  on  pro- 
longed heating  (absence  of  glucose).  A  similar 
solution  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  alkaline,  cupric 
tartrate  V.S.  should  not,  on  heating,  deposit 
any  red  cuprous  oxide  (absence  of  glucose  or 
milk-sugar).  If  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
Benzosulphinide,  ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added, 
drop  by  drop,  no  precipitation  or  violet  color 
should  appear  (absence  of  benzoic  or  salicylic 
acids)."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing characters  and  tests:  "A  light,  white, 
minutely  crystalline  powder,  having  an  intensely 
sweet  taste  in  dilute  solutions.  When  heated 
it  fuses,  and  then  sublimes  with  partial  de- 
composition. It  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold 
icafer,  in  24  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  25  parts 
of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  but  slightly  in 
ether  or  chloroform.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
diluted  solution  of  ammonia;  also  in  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  A  warm  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, when  neutralized  with  Gluside  and  evap- 
orated to  di'yness,  yields  '  soluble  gluside  '  or 
'  soluble  saccharin,'  which  is  very  soluble  in 
icafer,  100  parts  of  Gluside  yielding  nearly  113 
parts  of  neutral  '  soluble  gluside.'  Neither 
Gluside  nor  soluble  gluside  is  blackened  by 
sulphuric  acid,  even  when  the  mixture  is  gently 
warmed  for  a  short  time  (absence  of  sugar, 
etc.).  On  evaporating  either  variety  with  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  main- 
taining the  residue  in  a  state  of  semi-fusion  for 
a  few  minutes,  cooling,  dissolving  in  water, 
faintly  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  a  reddish-brown  or  purplish  color  is 
produced.  A  solution  of  0.5  gramme  of  Glu- 
side in  SO  cubic  centimetres  of  warm  icafer,  set 
aside  for  12  hours,  deposits  tabular  crystals 
Avhich  melt  between  42(i°  F.  and  428°  F.  (218.8° 
C.  and  220°  C.)  ;  and  it  should  not,  even  when 
briskly  shaken,  deposit  crystals  melting  at  a 
higher  temperature  (absence  of  sulphamido- 
benzoic  acid)."  Br. 

Uses. — Taken  internally7,  saccharin  is  rapidly 
absorbed  and  eliminated  unchanged  through  the 
kidneys.  It  is  almost  free  from  general  physio- 
logical activities.  Mosso  and  Aducco  having 
given  75  grains  to  a  man  without  sensible  effect. 
It  is  a  very  feeble  antiseptic  but  appeal's  to 
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have  no  action  upon  gastric  digestion.  On  ac- 
count of  its  lack  of  active  properties  and  its 
sweet  taste  it  affords  a  valuable  substitute  for 
sugar  in  diabetes,  obesity,  and  other  diseases  in 
which  that  food  is  contra-indicated.  Sac- 
charin may  either  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  solution  in  glycerin,  or  its  salt  may  be 
employed. 

Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to  0.32  Gm.). 
BERBERIS.  U.  S. 

BERBERIS  [Berberis  Aquifolium,  Oregon  Grape  Root] 

(ber'be-ris) 

"  The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium Pursh,  and  other  species  of  Berberis 
(Fam.  Berberidacece) ."  U.  S. 

Rocky  Mountain  Grape ;  California  Barberry , 
Holly-leaf  Barberry. 

The  Oregon  grape  is  a  tall  shrub,  about  6  to 
7  feet  high,  with  evergreen,  coriaceous,  bright 
and  shining  leaves,  and  having  numerous  small, 
yellowish-green  flowers  in  the  early  Spring,  and 
later  clusters  of  purple  berries  containing  an 
acid  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountain- 
states  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
Rockies.  (See  Berberis,  Part  II.)  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  bark  of  B.  artistata,  D.  C. 
(Nepaul  barberry),  by  Hartwick,  see  Ph.  Rev., 
1896,  232. 

The  root  of  berberis  occurs  in  pieces  about 
a  foot  long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  a  brownish  exterior,  but  yellowish  within, 
yielding  a  bright  lemon-colored  bitter  powder. 
It  is  officially  described  as  "  in  more  or  less 
knotty,  irregular  pieces  of  varying  length  and 
from  3  to  20  Mm.  in  diameter;  bark  from  \  to 
2  Mm.  thick;  wood  yellowish,  distinctly  radiate 
with  narrow  medullary  rays,  hard  and  tough; 
rhizome  with  a  small  pith;  odor  distinct;  taste 
strongly  bitter.  Pieces  without  the  bark  should 
be  rejected."  U.  S. 

Berberis  contains  the  alkaloids  berberine, 
C20H17NO4;  oxyacanthine,  C18H19NO3;  and 
ierbamine,  C18H19NO3,  together  with  phytos- 
terin,  gum,  fat,  resin  and  wax.  Berberine  and 
oxvaennthine  wore  isolated  by  H.  B.  Par- 
sons (N.  B.,  18S2,  83),  the  percentage  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be  2.35  and  of  the  latter  2.82. 
Jungk  and  Stubbe  investigated  the  alkaloids 
from  berberis,  and  found  that  the  three  alka- 
loids in  B.  Aquifolium  are  identical  with  those 
found  in  B.  vulgaris.  Riidel  examined  and  de- 
scribed these  alkaloids  (J.  C.  S.,  1892,  641). 
Gordin  and  Merrell  {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1901, 
22S),  objected  to  the  method  of  Gaze  {Chem. 
Ch.,  1800,  590)  for  making  berberine  from 
acetone-berberine  (see  Hydrastis) . 

Uses. — Both  the  berries  and  the  roots  of  the 
Berberis  A  qui  folium  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  various  clinicians  as  alterative,  laxa- 
tive, tonic,  and  diuretic;  very  useful  in  chronic 
syphilitic  and  scrofulous  cachexias,  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  especially  of  the  scaly  type,  in 
the  convalescence  from  malarial  and  other 
fevers,  and  in  chronic  uterine  disease.  By 


some  they  are  believed  to  have  a  distinct  action 
upon  the  liver,  and  to  be  valuable  in  chronic 

hepatitis. 

Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2  Gm.). 
of  the  fluidextract,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6 
to  1.8  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Berberidis,  U.  8. 

BETANAPHTHOL.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BETANAPHTHOL  [Naphtol,  Pharm.  1890,  Naphthol]  1 

( be-ta-naph'thol ) 
C10H7OH  =  142.98 

"A  monatomic  phenol  occurring  in  coal-tar, 
but  usually  prepared  from  naphthalene.  Beta- 
naphthol should  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored, 
well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Beta-naph- 
thol,  or  beta-mono-hydroxy-naphthalene,  C10 
H7OH,  is  usually  prepared  from  naphthalene- 
sulphonic  acid."  Br. 

Naphthol,  Br.;  /3 -Naphthol,  Beta-mono-hydroxy- 
naphthalene,  Iso-naphthol  ;  Naphtol  £,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Xaphtholum,  P.  G.;  Beta-Naphtholum,  G. ;  Naftol  B. 
It. 

Preparation. — On  digesting  four  parts  of 
naphthalene  with  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  80°  C.  there  is  formed  a-  and  ^-naphthalene 
sulphonic  acids,  C10H7SO3H,  which  may  be  sep- 
arated by  means  of  the  barium  or  lead  salts. 
When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  a  acid 
passes  into  the  /3  variety;  therefore  the  latter 
acid  is  exclusively  produced  at  higher  tempera- 
tures (160°  C.).  Both  of  the  naphthalene  sul- 
phonic acids,  when  fused  with  alkaline  hydrox- 
ides, yield  the  corresponding  naphthols,  which 
are  designated  as  a-  and  p-naphthol,  respectively. 
The  second  of  these,  beta  naphthol,  is  the  official 
naphthol,  C10H7OH.  It  bears  to  naphtha- 
lene the  same  relation  that  phenol  does  to 
benzene.  It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  color- 
less or  pale  buff-colored,  shining  crystalline 
laminae  or  a  white  or  yellowish-white  crystalline 
powder,  having  a  faint  phenol-like  odor  and  a 
sharp  and  pungent  but  not  persistent  taste. 
Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  about  950 
parts  of  water,  and  in  0.61  part  of  alcohol  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.);  in  about  75  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol; 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  solutions 
of  alkali  hydroxides.  Betanaphthol  melts  at 
122°  C.  (251.6°  F.)  and  boils  at  286°  C.  (546.8° 
F.).  It  sublimes  readily  when  heated;  when 
in  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution,  it  is  volatilized 
with  the  vapor  of  alcohol  or  water.  On  igni- 
tion it  leaves  no  residue.  It  is  neutral  to  litmus  i 
paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  alcohol. 
A  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Beta- 
naphthol when  mixed  with  ammonia  water  ex- 
hibits a  faint  bluish  fluorescence.  On  adding  1 
about  0.1  Gm.  of  Betanaphthol  to  about  5  Cc. 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
(1  in  4),  then  about  1  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and! 
gently  warming  the  mixture,  the  aqueous  layer  1 
will  acquire  a  blue  tint,  changing  afterwards  to  1 
green  and  brown.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.  colors! 
an  aqueous  solution  greenish,  and  after  some! 
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|me  causes  the  separation  of  while  Hakes, 
Iiicli  turn  brown  upon  the  application  of  heal, 
etanaphthol  should  dissolve  in  50  parts  of 
mmonia  water  without  leaving  a  residue 
absence  of  naphthalene),  and  the  solution 
liouhl  not  have  a  deeper  color  than  pale  yellow 
absence  of  other  organic  impurities).  An 
(|ueous  solution  of  Betanaphthol  on  the  addi- 
<m  of  chlorinated  lime  should  show  a  pale 
How  color  and  not  a  dark  violet  (  distinction 
rom,  and  absence  of,  alphanaphthol).  An 
(iieous  solution  of  Betanaphthol  on  the  addi- 
m  of  a  few  drops  of  iodine  T.S.,  followed  by 
idinm  hydroxide  T.S.  in  excess,  should  show  no 
lor  (distinction  from,  and  absence  of,  alpha- 
aphthol,  which  produces  an  intensely  violet 
lor.)"  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as 
in  white  or  nearly  white  crystalline  lamina?, 
in  powder.  It  has  a  sharp,  pungent  taste,  and 
11  odor  resembling  phenol.  Soluble  in  about 
000  parts  of  cold  water,  in  75  parts  of  boiling 
ntvr,  in  less  than  2  parts  of  cold  alcohol  (90 
er  cent.),  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
61  (90  per  cent.),  ether,  chloroform  or  solu- 
<m  of  sodium  hi/droxide.  Melting  point  251.6° 
'.  (1212°  C).  On  the  addition  of  1  drop  of 
hit  ion  of  ammonia  to  a  hot  saturated  aqueous 
lut ion  of  Beta-naphthol  a  blue  fluorescence  is 
JVeloped.  A  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 
ves  a  while  turbidity  with  solution  of  chlo- 
ne,  which,  on  the  addition  of  excess  of  solution 
e  ammonia,  gives  place  to  a  green  or  brown 
loration.  0.1  gramme  of  Beta-naphthol  dis- 
hed in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  water, 
id  treated  with  10  drops  of  a  3  per  cent. 
|Ueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  gives  a  white 
recipitate  becoming  brown,  but  not  violet 
ibsence  of  alpha-naphthol).  Beta-naphthol 
loukl  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper  moistened 
ith  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  should  leave 
residue  on  heating  to  redness  (absence  of 
ineral  impurities)."  Br.  For  Yvon's  tests  to 
istinguish  between  alpha  and  betanaphthol,  see 
roc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1892,  955;  see  also  Chem. 
ws,  1S92,  IS.  For  Liebman's  test  for  the 
resenee  of  alphanaphthol,  see  M.  R.,  1897, 


inh&  ''I"".''''1"'0'— According  to  Maxiniovltoh,  alpha- 
ipninoi   lias    the   same   action    upon  pathogenetic 
,,!h?i  a,nd,  "Pon   the  higher  animals  as   has  beta- 
f  a  i "  llnvlnS  the  superiority  over  the  other  com- 
ama.  However,  of  being  less  poisonous  to  the  higher 
nuinis  in  proportion  to  its  germicidal    power.  It 
ny  oe  used  in  the  same  strength  of  solution  and 
ic  same  dose  as  Betanaphthol.    Alphanaphthol  has 
tea  proposed  as  a  test  for  sugar  in  urine.  Posner 
i(j  r.peustein  have  studied  the  action  of  the  test, 
considered  it  to  be  free  from  manv  of  the  objec- 
ts raised  against  other  tests  for  sugar.  The  test  de- 
-uoa  upon  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sugar,  in  the 
■esence  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
'lutlon  of  alphanaphthol.  gives  a  violet-colored  reae- 
pn,  due,  according  to  TTdransky.  to  the  separation 
furfiirol.    This    reaction    occurs    not    only  with 
gJS        with  all  carbohydrates  and  with  certain 
uuiiliioids:  hence  the  urine  must  he  free  from  alhu- 
'     llle  ^st  is  said  to  be  extremely  sensitive,  show- 
rin0"''  hu'"l>''('th  of  one  per  cent,   of  sugar.  The 
nne  must  always  br  previously  diluted.  Winkler's 
•  f  n   ll-V(,ro,'hlnric  acid  in  the  stomach  is  performed 
L"™ws;  -r>  6m.  of  alphanaphthol  are  dissolved  In 
"  to.  of  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  from  0.5  to  1.0 
|m.  of  grape  sugar.    A  mixture  of  the  filtered  gastric 


Uses. — It  was  claimed  by  Bouchard  and 
Maximovitch  for  betanaphthol,  that  it  is  an 
active  germicide,  practically  non-toxic  to  the 
human  being.  More  recent  researches  seem, 
however,  to  show  that  while  it  is  extraordinarily 
free  from  poisonous  effects  upon  the  higher 
animals,  its  influence  on  pathogenetic  germs  is 
also  feeble.  In  internal  medicine  it  has  been 
used — in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  in  intes- 
tinal diseases  of  all  kinds — for  the  purpose  of 
checking  fermentative  changes  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  has  maintained  itself  as  one  of  the 
best  of  this  unsatisfactory  class  of  remedies. 
In  typhoid  fever  it  is  alleged  to  be  especially 
serviceable.  Externally,  it  has  been  used  dis- 
solved in  oil  or  alcohol  by  Kaposi  and  later  der- 
matologists in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  ichthyo- 
sis, favus,  and  other  skin  diseases.  Its  solution 
has  also  been  employed  largely  by  surgeons  for 
the  washing  out  of  pathological  cavities.  The 
employment  of  it  intravenously  or  by  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  germs 
in  the  blood  in  zymotic  diseases,  has  established 
its  non-utility  in  these  affections.  Large  doses 
of  it  are  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach.  The  fol- 
lowing formulas  may  be  used  in  making  the  so- 
lutions: 1,  Weak  solution,  for  parts  in  which 
mucous  membranes  are  exposed  :  /3-naphthol,  5 
grammes;  alcohol  at  60°  F.,  1  liter.  2.  Ordi- 
nary solution:  /3-naphthol,  15  grammes;  alcohol 
at  60°  F.,  1  liter.  3.  Strong  solution,  for  touch- 
ing diseased  portions  of  the  skin,  or  septic  ex- 
coriations: (3-naphthol,  15  to  500  grammes  per 
liter.  4.  Solution  for  interstitial  injections,  or 
closed  septic  cavities:  /3-naphthol,  5  grammes; 
alcohol  at  90°  F.,  33  grammes;  hot  distilled 
water,  to  make  100  cubic  centimeters;  filter, 
and  use  warm.  A  few  drops  may  be  injected 
into  indurated  glands  or  abscesses. 

Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.) 
best  administered  in  capsule. 

BISMUTHI  CITRAS.  U.  S. 

BISMUTH  CITRATE 

( lils-mu'thl  cl'tr&s) 

BiCsH507  =  304.52 

"  Bismuth  Citrate  should  yield  not  less  than 
5S  percent.,  nor  more  than  60  percent.,  of  pure 
bismuth  oxide."  U.  S. 

Citrate  of  Bismuth  :  Blsmuthum  Citricum  :  Citrate 
de  Bismuth,  Fr. ;  Citronensaures  Wismuth,  Wismu-t- 
citrat,  Citronensaures  Wismutoxyd,  G. 

juice  is  then  evaporated  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
reagent  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water  bath  :  if 
free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  a  bluish-violet  mar- 
ginal zone  will  appear  and  rapidly  become  inky  black. 

Various  compounds  of  naphthoi  have  been  proposed 
In  medicine.  The  substance  recommended  by  Polail- 
lon,  under  the  name  of  inicroeidin .  as  being  ten  times 
more  powerful  than  phenol  and  less  toxic  than  beta- 
naphthol. is  said  to  be  sodium  naphthoi.  (Ilelbing's 
Mod.  Mat.  Med..  79.) 

Betol  (or  P-naphthyl  salicylate)  is  specially,  treated 
under  Part  II. 

Benzonaphthol :  or  Q-naphthyl  henzoate.  is  a  com- 
pound of  benzoyl  and  /3  -naphthoi,  which  in  the  Intes- 
tinal tract,  theoretically  at  least,  is  split  up  into 
these  constituents.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  up  to  ninety  grains  a  day.  (See 
Benzonaphthol.  Part  II.) 
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*  "  Bismuth  Subnitrate,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Citric  Acid, 
seventy-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  282 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  su//lcient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Bismuth  Subnitrate  and  the  Citric  Acid 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13| 
fluidounees]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  heat  on  a 
bath  of  boiling  water,  with  frequent  stirring, 
until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  yields  a  clear  solu- 
tion with  ammonia  water.  Then  add  five  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [about  11  pints]  of 
Distilled  Water,  allow  the  susj^ended  matter  to 
deposit,  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decanta- 
tion,  and  afterwards  on  a  strainer,  with  Dis- 
tilled Water,  until  the  washings  are  tasteless, 
and  dry  the  residue  at  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

As  citric  acid  (H3C6H3O7)  is  tribasic,  one 
atom  of  bismuth,  being  trivalent,  will  exactly 
replace  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  citric 
acid  and  form  a  neutral  bismuth  citrate.  When 
bismuth  subnitrate  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
citric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  the  nitric  acid 
is  replaced  by  the  citric  acid,  and  the  insoluble 
bismuth  citrate  is  formed;  the  completion  of 
the  process  is  known  by  the  mixture  yielding  a 
clear  solution  with  ammonia  water. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
white,  amorphous  or  micro-crystalline  powder, 
odorless  and  tasteless,  and  permanent  in  the 
air.  Insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  ammonia  water,  and  in  solutions  of  alkali 
citrates.  When  strongly  heated  the  salt  dial's, 
and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  more  or  less  black- 
ened residue  having  a  yellow  surface,  and  solu- 
ble in  warm  nitric  acid;  this  solution,  when 
dropped  into  a  large  excess  of  water,  occasions 
a  white  turbidity.  A  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  Bis- 
muth Citrate  in  ammonia  water,  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess,  yields  a  black 
precipitate.  If  the  filtrate  from  the  latter  be 
deprived  by  heat  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  cooled,  a  portion  of  it  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  lime  water,  yields  a  white  precipitate. 
If  another  portion  of  the  cooled  filtrate  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  again  cooled,  no  brown  or  brownish- 
black  color  should  appear  around  a  crystal  of 
ferrous  sulphate  dropped  into  the  liquid  (limit 
of  nitrate).  Three  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Citrate, 
after  ignition,  should  not  respond  to  Betten- 
dorf's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
16).  If  3  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  ignited,  the  resi- 
due dissolved  in  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  poured  into 
100  Cc.  of  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  filtrate  separated  from  this  pre- 
cipitate be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  30 
Cc,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  new  fil- 
trate divided  into  portions  of  5  Cc.  each,  these 
should  respond  to  the  tests  for  purity  described 
under  Bismuthi  Subearbonas  (absence  of  lead, 
copper,  silver,  chlorides,  and  sulphates).  If 
1  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Citrate  be  thoroughly  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and,  after  cooling,  5  Ce. 
of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  residue,  drop  by 
drop,    warming    until    complete    solution  is 


effected,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  ayuinl 
igniting,  a  residue  of  bismuth  oxide  should  btij 
left  weighing  not  less  than  0.58  Gm.  nor  niortj 
than  0.6  Gm."  U.  6'. 

Uses. — This  salt  is  employed  solely  foil 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Of?.  Prep. — Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras,  U.  S\ 

BISMUTHI  ET  AMMONII  CITRAS. 
U.  S. 

BISMUTH  AND  AMMONIUM  CITRATE 
[Bismuth  Ammonio-Citrate] 

(bis-nru'thl  et  am-mo'ni-i  ci'tras) 

"  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate  should 
vield  not  less  than  48  percent,  of  pure  bisj 
muth  oxide."  U.  S. 

Bismuthi  Ammonlo-citras ;  Bisinuthum  Citricut1] 
Ammoniatum  ;  Citrate  of  Bismuth  and  Ammonium! 
Citrate  de  Bismuth  et  d'Ammoniaque,  Fr. ;  Citronenl 
saures  Wismutoxyd-Ammonium  :  Wismutammoncitraiij 
Citronensaures  Wismutammomuiii,  O. 

*  "  Bismuth  Citrate,  one  hundred  grammesi 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Ammonia  Water] 
Distilled   Water,   each,  a  sufficient  quantityk 
Mix  the  Bismuth  Citrate  with  two  hund/ra 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounees,  366  minims 
of  Distilled  Water  and  rub  it  to  a  smooth  paste  ] 
heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  and  graduj 
ally  add  Ammonia  Water  until  the  salt  is  disl] 
solved  and  the  liquid  is  neutral  or  has  only 
faintly  alkaline  reaction.    Then  filter  the  sob] 
tion,  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  to  a  syrup j 
consistence,  and  spread  it  upon  plates  of  glad 
so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  i  j 
scales.  Keep  the  product  in  amber-colored,  well 
stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light."  U.  a 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1S9S)  does  ncl 
recognize  this  salt,  which  has  been  used  quit 
extensively  during  the  last  twenty  years,  princ 
pally  for  preparing  extemporaneously  the  L01'! 
don  Liquor  Bismuthi  originally  suggested  bij 
Schacht.  (See  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii 
Citratis.) 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8tj 
Bev. )   describes  it  as  in  "  shining,  pearly  cj 
translucent  scales,  odorless,  having  a  nietall: 
taste,  and  becoming  opaque  with  loss  of  ani 
monia  on  exposure  to  the  air.    Very  soluble  i 
water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  WheJ 
strongly  heated  the  salt  fuses,  and  finally  leavti 
a  blackened  residue,  having  a  yellow  surfaol 
and  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid.    The  aci| 
solution,  when  dropped  into  a  large  excess 
water,  occasions  a  white  turbidity.   The  aqueotl 
solution  of  the  salt  is  neutral  or  faintly  alfci 
line  to  litmus  paper.    When  boiled  with  a  sligll 
excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.  it  evolves  anl 
monia,  and  its  aqueous  solution,  when  treate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  black  precipe 
tate.    If  the  filtrate  from  the  latter  be  deprive! 
by  heat  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  anl 
cooled,  a  portion  of  it,  boiled  with  an  exce: 
of  lime  water,  yields  a  white  precipitate.  1ft 
another  portion  of  the  cooled  filtrate  be  mixta 
with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphur 
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acid  (free  from  nitrous  compounds)  and  again 
lobled,  no  brown  or  brownish-black  color  should 
appear  around  a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate 
dropped  into  the  liquid  (absence  of  nitrate). 
[f  3  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  ignited  and  the  residue 
lissolved  in  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
litric  acid,  and  the  solution  poured  into  100 
2c.  of  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced, 
[f  the  filtrate  separated  from  this  precipitate  be 
n-aporated  on  a  water-bath  to  30  Cc,  the 
liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  new  filtrate 
livided  into  portions  of  5  Cc.  each,  these 
should  respond  to  the  tests  for  purity  de- 
scribed under  Bismuthi  Subcarbonas.  Three 
jm.  of  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate,  after 
ignition,  should  not  respond  to  Bettendorf's 
Test  for. arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  16).  If 
1  Gni.  of  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate  be 
ihoroughly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and 
f,  after  cooling,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to 
he  residue,  drop  by  drop,  warmed  until  com- 
plete solution  is  effected,  then  evaporated  to 
Iryness,  and  again  ignited,  the  residue  of  bis- 
QUth  oxide  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.48  Gm." 
U.  S.  As  frequently  seen  in  commerce  it  is 
ml  entirely  soluble  in  water;  this  is  due  to  the 
oss  of  ammonia  through  exposure,  and  a  few 
jrops  of  ammonia  water  added  to  the  turbid 
iolution  are  generally  sufficient  to  restore  its 
ransparency.  The  Committee  of  Revision  veiy 
properly  omitted  to  give  its  chemical  formula, 
is  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  it  has  a  definite 
iomposition.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a 
rue  double  citrate,  BiCeHcC^NEkhCeHsCb. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bartlett  (Zeit.  An.  Chem., 
LS65,  p.  305)  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the 
ammoniacal  solution  BiCeHsOv.NHa  -4-  3H2O, 
and  Rother  {Jahresb.,  1876,  p.  564)  obtained  on 
crystallizing  from  warm  ammonia  BiCelloCh. 
3NHs-|-3H20.  "Ten  grains  dissolved  in 
water,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  excess,  yield  a  precipitate  which,  when 
washed  and  dried,  weighs  about  six  and  a  half 
-rains."  Br.  (1885). 

Uses — This  salt  differs  from  the  older  prepa- 
rations of  bismuth  in  its  solubility,  and  prob- 
ably is  for  this  reason  more  rapid,  more  astrin- 
gent^ and  more,  irritant  in  its  action:  In  cases 
"I  irritation  or  inflammation-  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane  it  is  very  much 
inferior  to  the  insoluble  preparations,  but  when 
there  is  relaxation  with  excessive  disehai'ges  it 
may  usefully  be  employed. 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.20  Cm.). 

BISMUTHI  OXIDUM.  Br. 

BISMUTH  OXIDE 

(bis-mu'thi  Qx'i-dum) 
liia03  =  4G1.44 

"Bismuth  Oxide,  Bi203,  may  be  prepared 
by  boiling  bismuth  oxynitrate  with  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide."  Br. 

Bisimitli  Trioxide  :  Bismuthum  Oxvdatnm.  Oxvdum 
|3»MnutMc\im ;  Oxyde  de  Bismuth,  Fr.;  Wismutoxyd, 


Bismuth  subnitrate  is  decomposed  by  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  in  this  process,  bismuth  hy- 
droxide being  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
while    sodium    nitrate    remains    in  solution. 

2B1NO4.H2O  +  2NalIO  = 

Bis6HO  (or  Bi2O3.3H.2O)  +  2NaNOs 
At  the  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  the 
bismuth   hydroxide   is   decomposed,    water  is 
liberated,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  is  left. 

Properties. — Bismuth  oxide  is  a  powder  of  a 
dull  lemon-yellow  color,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  without  effervescence  in  nitric  acid,  mixed 
with  half  its  volume  of  water.  The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  1898  describes  it  as  "  a  slightly 
brownish-yellow  powder.  It  should  answer  to 
the  general  characters  and  tests  enumerated 
under  '  Bismuth  Oxycarbonate.'  Each  gramme 
should  yield  1.1  grammes  of  bismuth  sulphide. 
Heated  to  incipient  redness  it  is  scarcely  dimin- 
ished in  weight  (absence  of  bismuth  oxycar- 
bonate, bismuth  oxynitrate,  and  moisture)."  Br. 

Uses — Bismuth  oxide  resembles  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  in  its  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be 
administered  in  similar  doses. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

BISMUTH!  SUBCARBONAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BISMUTH  SUBCARBONATE 

( bis-mu'thi  sub-ciiv'bo-nas ) 

"  Bismuth  Subcarbonate  should  yield  not  less 
than  00  percent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide."  U.  S. 
"Bismuth  Oxycarbonate,  (Bk^COsKILiO, 
may  be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  bismuth 
nitrate  and  ammonium  carbonate."  Br. 

Bismuthi  Carbonas,  Br.,  Carbonate  of  Bismuth, 
Oxycarbonate  of  Bismuth,  Bismuthyl  carbonate:  Bis- 
muthum Subcarbonicum,  Subcarbonas  Bismuthicus  ; 
Souscarbonate  de  Bismuth,  Fr. ;  Basisches  Kohlen- 
saures  Wismutoxyd,  Wisinutsubcarbonat,  U. 

A  process  for  this  salt  is  no  longer  official; 
that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  given  below.1 


'"Take  of  Bismuth,  in  pieces,  tiro  trot/ounces; 
Nitric  Acid  eight  troyounces  and  a  half:  Water  of 
Ammonia  /tec  fluidounces ;  Carbonate  of  Sodium  ten 
troyounces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
four  troyounces  and  a  half  of  the  Nitric  Acid  with 
four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  capacious 
glass  vessel,  and,  having  added  the  Bismuth,  set  the 
whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dilute  the  result- 
ing solution  with  teu  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water, 
stir  it  thoroughly,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  filter 
through  paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  previously 
diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  Distilled  Water, 
slowly  add  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  constantly  stirring. 
Transfer  the  whole  to  a  strainer,  and  after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  been  drained,  wash  it  with  two  pints  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  drain  it  again.  Then  place  the 
precipitate  in  a  proper  vessel,  add  the  remainder  ot 
the  Nitric  Acid,  and  afterwards  four  fluidounces  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  set  the  solution  aside.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through  paper.  Dis- 
solve the  Carbonate  of  Sodium  in  twelve  fluidounces 
of  Distilled  Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filter 
the  solution  through  paper.  To  this,  when  cold, 
slowlv  add  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with 
constant  stirring.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  strainer, 
and  after  the  'precipitate  has  been  drained,  wash 
it  with  Distilled  Water  until  the  washings  pass 
tasteless.  Lastly,  press,  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  8. 
1S70. 
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This  preparation  was  first  made  official  in 
the  1800  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  metallic  bismuth  generally  contains  arsenic, 
it  is  very  important  to  provide  that  this  should 
be  left  behind,  in  the  processes  for  making  its 
medicinal  preparations.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was  so 
elaborate.  The  bismuth  is  first  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  a  portion  of  which  oxidizes  the 
metal,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors, 
while  another  portion  combines  with  the  oxide 
produced  to  form  bismuth  nitrate.  At  the  same 
time  the  arsenic  is  also  oxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitric  acid,  and  unites  with  a  portion 
of  the  oxidized  metal  so  as  to  produce  bismuth 
arsenate.  Both  of  these  salts,  therefore,  are 
contained  in  the  solution,  which  is  very  concen- 
trated. Both  have  the  property,  when  their 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  of  separating 
into  two  salts,  one  an  insoluble  subsalt  which  is 
deposited,  and  the  other  a  soluble  acid  salt  which 
is  held  in  solution.  But  the  arsenate  is  more 
disposed  to  the  change  than  the  nitrate,  and 
requires  for  the  purpose  a  smaller  amount  of 
water  of  dilution.  Hence  the  first  direction, 
after  the  metal  has  been  dissolved,  is  to  add.  a 
moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water,  insuffi- 
cient to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate. 
From  this  diluted  solution  the  insoluble  subar- 
senate  is  slowly  deposited,  so  as,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  to  free  it  almost  if  not 
entirely  from  the  poisonous  metal.  This  is 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  solution  is  now 
diluted  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  which  causes  a  copious  deposition  of 
bismuth  subnitrate.  But,  in  order  not  to  waste 
the  acid  nitrate  remaining  in  solution,  this  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  which  takes  most  of 
the  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  bismuth 
combined  with  the  remainder,  in  the  form  of 
subnitrate.  The  whole  of  the  precipitated  sub- 
nitrate,  thus  freed  from  arsenic,  is  redissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate 
.low  obtained,  being  diluted  with  just  so  much 
water  as  to  produce  a  commencing  precipita- 
tion of  subnitrate,  is  freed  by  filtering  from  the 
small  quantity  formed,  and  slowly  added  to  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  An  interchange 
takes  place;  sodium  nitrate  and  bismuth  car- 
bonate are  formed,  the  former  of  which  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  the  latter  is  deposited. 
This  part  of  the  process  tends  still  further 
to  get  rid  of  the  arsenic,  for  if  any  of  the 
arsenic  acid  or  bismuth  arsenate  existed  in  the 
solution  the  poisonous  acid  would  combine  with 
the  soda,  and,  thus  forming  a  soluble  salt,  would 
be  retained  by  the  water.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  wash,  dry,  and  powder  the  precipitate. 

The  British  (1885)  process  (see  U.  S.  D., 
17th  ed.,  p.  265)  is  more  simple,  because,  using 
bismuth  already  purified,  it  is  without  the  pre- 
liminary measures  taken  in  the  U.  S.  process  to 
separate  the  arsenic. 

Properties. — Bismuth  subcarbonate  is  "  a 
white  or  pale  yellowish-white  powder,  of  some- 
what varying  chemical  composition,  odorless  and 


tasteless,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Insolubl 
in  water  or  alcohol,  but  completely  soluble  i 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with  copious  effei 
vescence.  When  heated  to  redness  the  salt  lose 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  should  leav 
not  less  than  90  percent,  of  a  yellow  residm 
which  is  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  aci> 
and  blackened  by  hydrogen  sulpnide  T.S."  U.  6 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.  It  effervesces  with  acids 
and,  when  exposed  to  heat,  loses  9.5  per  cent 
of  its  weight  (U.  S.  1870)  in  consequence  o 
the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  converte 
into  the  anhydrous  trioxide,  of  a  light  yellow 
color.  When  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  am 
subjected  to  Marsh's  test,  it  should  yield  n> 
arsenic,  or  merely  a  trace. 

Tests — "  If  a  solution  of  0.3  Gin.  of  the  sal 
in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric  acid  be  treated  witl 
0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S. 
and  the  precipitate,  if  any,  removed  by  filtra 
tion,  the  clear  filtrate  should  remain  unaffectei 
by  the  further  addition  of  the  reagent  (linii 
of  chlorides).    If  3  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolve! 
in  just  a  sufficient  quantity  (about  4  Cc.)  o: 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  poured  int< 
100  Cc.  of  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced 
After  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  oi 
a  water-bath  to  30  Cc,  again  filtering,  am 
dividing  this  filtrate  into  portions  of  5  Cc.  each  • 
these  should  respond  to  the  following  tests 
On  mixing  one  portion  with  an  equal  volumi 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  should  not  becomi 
cloudy  (absence  of  lead).    If  another  portior 
be  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammoni: 
water,  the  supernatant  liquid  should  not  ex  • 
hibit  a  bluish  tint  (absence  of  copper).  Other 
portions  should  not  be  affected  by  barium  ni  l 
trate  T.S.  (sulphate),  nor  yield  with  hydro  I 
chloric  acid  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  ;| 
slight  excess  of  the  latter  (silver).    If  1  Ginl 
of  the  salt  be  boiled  with  10  Cc.  of  a  mixtuRl 
of  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  water.  th( 
solution  cooled  and  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  freed  | 
from  bismuth  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  boiled,! 
and  again  filtered,  the  last  filtrate  should  leave nr  1 
residue  on  evaporation  (absence  of  alkalies  audi 
alkali  earths).    On  boiling  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 
with  10  Cc.  of  potasshmi  hydroxide  T.S.,  it 
should  not  evolve  the  odor  of  ammonia.  If 
0.05  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subcarbonate  be  agitated 
with  5  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water 
and  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.,  and  then  cautiously 
poured  over  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (free  from 
nitrous  compounds),  so  as  to  form  a  layer; 
above,  no  brownish-red  zone  should  form  at 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  (limit  of 
subnitrate).     Two  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subcar-I 
bonate  should  not  respond  to  Bettendorf's  Test! 
for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  16).   It  1 
1  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subcarbonate  be  thoroughly! 
ignited  at  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  | 
residue  of  bismuth  oxide  should  weigh  not  less! 
than  0.9  Gm."  U.  S.   The  British  Pharmacopoeia! 
describes  it  as  follows:  "A  whitish  powder,* 
the   general   chemical    characters    and  reac-i 
tions  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Bis- 1 
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until  Oxide  and  Bismuth  Oxynitrate.  All 
liree  compounds  are  heavy  powders  insolu- 
ile  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
liluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  Each 
ields  the  reactions  characteristic  of  bismuth. 
Vhen  eitlier  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydro chloric 
aid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  slightly 
adulated  with  the  same  acid,  and  then  excess 
f  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  through  the  liquid, 

brownish-black  precipitate  of  bismuth  sul- 
fide falls.  This  precipitate,  when  rapidly 
'ashed  on  a  counterpoised  filter  with  water,  and 
uiekly  dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  serves  for 
lie  estimation  of  the  amount  of  bismuth  present 
a  the  compound.  These  bismuth  salts,  when 
uitahly  treated,  should  yield  no  characteristic 
eaetion  with  the  tests  for  silver,  lead,  copper, 
.rsenium,  iron,  zinc,  calcium,  magnesium,  chlo- 
ides,  or  sulphates,  nor  with  the  tests  for  sele- 
liuni  or  tellurium.  Bismuth  Oxycarbonate 
iTonls  the  reactions  characteristic  of  carbon- 
tes,  but  not  more  than  the  slightest  reactions 
nth  the  tests  for  nitrates.  Each  gramme  of 
I  should  yield  0.99  gramme  of  bismuth  sul- 
diide  when  treated  as  described  above."  Br. 

Uses. — This  salt  was  brought  into  notice  by 
lannon  of  Brussels  (Ann.  Ther.,  1857,  214),  on 
he  ground  that  it  was  more  tonic  than  the 
ubnitrate;  it  is,  however,  exactly  equivalent  to 
lie  latter  salt  in  therapeutic  action. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Troehiscus  Bismuthi  Compositus, 
(r. 

BISMUTHI  SUBGALLAS.  U.  S. 

BISMUTH  SUBGALLATE 

(bls-mu'thi  sub-giil'las) 

"  Bismuth  Subgallate  should  yield  not  less 
han  52  percent.,  nor  more  than  57  percent., 
»£  pure  bismuth  oxide."  U.  S. 

Dermatol;  Blsmuthyl  Gallate :  Oallate  Basique  do 
llamntb,  Fr.  Vod.  ;  Sousgallate  de  Bismuth,  Ft:;  Bis- 
mituiu  subgalllcum,  P.  G. ;  Basisehes  Wismutgallat, 
Gallato  basico  de  bisuiuto,  tSp. 

Preparation. — Bismuth  Subgallate  was  orig- 
nally  prepared  by  Bley  in  1841;  Fischer  again 
ttepared  and  described  it  in  1891.  It  was 
ntroduced  to  the  medical  profession  under  the 
proprietary  name  of  "  Dermatol,"  but  as  it  was 
found  to  be  bismuth  monogallate,  it  is  now 
mown  under  its  chemical  name.  Its  composi- 
Lon  has  been  stated  tobeCeH2(  0H)3.C00Bi(0 
Ilia.  F.  T.  Greene  proposes  the  following  pro- 
MSB.  Normal  bismuth  nitrate,  1  oz.  av. ;  glacial 
ncetic  acid,  2  fl.  oz.  or  q.  s.;  gallic  acid,  250 
grains.  Dissolve  the  normal  bismuth  nitrate 
in  the  glacial  acetic  acid;  add  a  pint  of  water. 
If  bismuth  salts  should  precipitate,  add  more 
gUutial  acetic- acid  until  clear.  Filter  off  impuri- 
ties. Dissolve  the  gallic  acid  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water;  mix  the  solutions;  allow  the  precipitate 
to  subside;  decant;  wash  by  deeantation  with 
"  arm  water  until  washings  no  longer  show  acid 
reaction.  Dry  at  100°  C;  rub  to  powder.  See 
Ph.  Rund.,  lSDti.  So;  Ph.  Zty..  1901.  103:1. 


Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "an 
amorphous,  bright  yellow  powder,  somewhat 
variable  in  chemical  composition,  without  odor 
or  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  readily  soluble 
with  decomposition  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  if  these  be  heated;  insoluble 
in  very  dilute  mineral  acids;  readily  soluble  in 
solutions  of  the  alkali  hydroxides,  forming  a 
clear  yellow-colored  solution,  which  rapidly 
changes  to  a  deep  red.  When  heated  to  120° 
C.  (248°  F.)  the  salt  loses  from  5  to  7  percent, 
of  water,  and  on  subsequent  heating  to  redness 
it  at  first  chars,  finally  leaving  a  yellow  residue, 
which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids 
and  is  blackened  by  ammonium  sulphide  T.S. 
Upon  thoroughly  agitating  0.1  Gm.  of  Bismuth 
Subgallate  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
T.S.,  a  black  precipitate  results;  upon  filtering 
and  then  boiling  the  filtrate  to  remove  the  dis- 
solved gas,  the  cold  filtrate,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  will 
assume  a  blue-black  coloration.  If  0.5  Gm.  of 
the  salt  be  well  shaken  with  5  Cc.  of  alcohol 
and  filtered  at  once,  the  filtrate  should  not  turn 
moistened  blue  litmus  paper  red  (absence  of 
free  gallic  acid).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Sub- 
gallate be  well  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric auid,  5  Cc.  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S. 
added,  and  this  mixture  cautiously  poured,  with- 
out shaking,  over  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (free 
fi'om  nitrous  compounds)  contained  in  a  test- 
tube,  no  brown  ring  should  form  after  standing 
for  ten  minutes  (limit  of  nitrate).  If  3  Gm. 
of  Bismuth  Subgallate  be  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and,  after  cooling,  nitric  acid  be  cau- 
tiously added  to  the  residue  drop  by  drop, 
warming  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  evaporating 
to  dimness  and  again  igniting  and  cooling,  the 
residue,  after  cautiously  dissolving  in  nitric 
acid  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  should,  after  con- 
centrating to  about  4  Cc,  be  poured  into  100 
Cc.  of  water,  and  after  filtering  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  30  Cc, 
again  filtering,  and  dividing  this  filtrate  into 
portions  of  5  Cc,  then  each  of  these  should 
respond  to  the  tests  for  purity  described 
under  Bismuthi  Subcarbonas.  The  residue  re- 
sulting from  the  ignition  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  2  Gm.  of  the  salt,  as  described  below, 
should  not  respond  to  Bettendorf's  Test  for 
arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  10).  If  1 
Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subgallate  be  thoroughly 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and.  after 
cooling,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
residue,  drop  bv  drop,  wanning  until  complete 
solution  has  been  effected,  this,  upon  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness  and  again  igniting,  should  leave 
a  residue  of  bismuth  oxide  weighing  not  less 
than  0.52  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.57  Gm."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Bismuth  subgallate  was  originally  in- 
troduced into  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  iodo- 
form in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and  other  skin 
diseases,  and  in  surgical  dressings.  It  does  not, 
however,  act  like  iodoform,  and  is  only  a  feeble 
germicide  which  resembles  closely  in  all  its 
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medicinal  activities  the  older  insoluble  prepara- 
tions of  bismuth,  than  which  it  is,  however, 
thought  by  some  practitioners  to  be  more  astrin- 
gent, and  therefore  preferable  in  diarrhcea; 
otherwise  its  rank  in  internal  medicine  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  subnitrate. 
Dose,  seven  to  thirty  grains  ( 0.45  to  2.0  Gm. ) . 

BISMUTHI  SUBNITRAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BISMUTH  SUBNITRATE      BISMUTH  OXYNITRATE 

( bls-mu'thl  sub-ni'tras) 


"  Bismuth  Subnitrate  should  yield  not  less 
than  80  percent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide."  U.  S. 
"  Bismuth  Oxynitrate,  BiON03,H20,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  interaction  of  bismuth  nitrate 
and  water."  Br. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  ;  Bisruuthum  Album,  Br. 
1864  ;  Bismuthyl  Nitrate ;  Magistery  of  Bismuth ; 
White  Bismuth  ;  Bismuthum  Ilydrico-uitricum,  Magis- 
teriuin  Bismuthi,  Subazotas  (s.  Subnitras)  Bis- 
muthicus ;  Azotate  (sous)  de  Bismuth,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Sous-nitrate  de  Bismuth,  Fr.;  Bismutum  subnitricum, 
P.  G.;  Basisches  Salpetersaures  Wismutoxyd,  Basisehes 
Wlsmutnitrat  Wismutsubnitrat,  G. ;  Nitrato  basico 
di  bisruuto,  /*. ;  Nitrato  (sub)  bismutico,  Magisterio 
de  bismuto,  8p. 

A  process  for  bismuth  subnitrate  is  no  longer 
official  in  the  U.  S.  or  Br.  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (1870)  is  given  in 
the  foot-note.1 

The  alterations  from  the  old  process  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  formula  of  1870  were  based  upon  the 
wish  to  get  rid  of  any  arsenic  that  might  be 
present  in  the  bismuth  used.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  first  preparing  the  carbonate,  by 
adding  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  bismuth  to 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  excess, 
whereby  most  of  the  arsenic  is  retained  in  the 
solution,  probably  as  sodium  arsenate,  while  the 
insoluble  carbonate  is  precipitated.  This  is 
dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  nitric  acid, 

1  Talte  of  Bismuth,  in  pieces,  two  troyounces;  Nitric 
Acid  eight  troyounces  and  a  half;  Carbonate  of 
Sodium  ten  troyounces ;  Water  of  Ammonia  five 
fluidounces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  four  troyounces  and  a  half  of  the  Nitric  Acid 
with  four  Uuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  capa- 
cious glass  vessel,  and,  having  added  the  Bismuth, 
set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dilute 
the  resulting  solution  with  ten  fluidounces  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  stir  it  thoroughly,  and,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  filter  through  paper.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of 
Sodium  in  twenty  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filter  the  solution  through 
paper.  To  this,  when  cold,  slowly  add  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  constant  stirring.  Trans- 
fer the  whole  to  a  strainer,  and.  after  the  precipitate 
has  been  drained,  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water  until 
the  washings  pass  tasteless,  and  drain  again  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Then  place  the  moist  precipi- 
tate in  a  capacious  vessel,  gradually  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  afterwards  four  fluidounces 
of  Distilled  Water,  and  set  the  solution  aside.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through  paper, 
and  to  the  filtered  liquid,  previously  diluted  with 
four  pints  of  Distilled  WTater,  slowly  add  the  Water 
of  Ammonia  with  constant  stirring.  Transfer  the 
whole  to  a  strainer,  and  after  the  precipitate  has 
been  drained,  wash  it  with  two  pints  of  Distilled 
Water,  drain  it  again,  and  press  out  as  much  of  the 
liquid  as  possible.  Lastly,  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rub  into  powder."  V.  S.  1870. 


so  as  to  make  a  veiy  concentrated  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  to  which,  when  cold,  just  enough 
water  is  added  to  begin  to  produce  a  per- 
manent turbidity.  The  object  of  this  is  to  allow 
any  arsenic  that  may  be  still  present  to  be 
deposited,  which  happens  for  reasons  stated 
in  explaining  the  process  for  procuring  the  sub 
carbonate.  (See  page  240.)  The  deposited 
matter  having  been  precipitated,  only  the  pure 
nitrate  remains  in  solution,  which  is  made  to 
yield  the  subnitrate  by  large  dilution  with  water, 
and  still  more  completely  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia. 

In  the  former  British  formula,  the  method  pur- 
sued was  that  of  dissolving  the  bismuth,  which 
has  been  previously  purified,  in  nitric  acid  some- 
what diluted,  concentrating  the  solution,  and 
precipitating  by  adding  it  to  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  When  bismuth  is  added  to  diluted  nitric 
acid,  red  fumes  are  copiously  given  off,  and 
the  metal,  oxidized  by  the  decomposition  of 
part  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  by  the  re- 
mainder so  as  to  form  a  solution  of  bismuth  tri 
nitrate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  the  metal  if 
powder,  as  it  dissolves  with  great  facility  wher 
added  to  the  acid  in  fragments.  When  the 
solution  is  completed,  the  liquor  should  be  addec 
to  the  water,  and  not  the  water  to  the  solution 
In  order  to  have  a  smooth  light  powder,  whiel 
is  most  esteemed,  the  precipitate  should  be  wel 
washed  to  remove  every  trace  of  free  nitrii 
acid,  and  dried  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  tht 
use  of  this  formula  it  is  taken  for  granted  tha 
the  bismuth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  frei 
from  arsenic ;  and  if  it  prove  upon  the  appli 
cation  of  Marsh's  test  to  be  otherwise,  mean: 
should  certainly  be  employed  to  purify  it  be 
fore  using  it.  Methods  for  this  purpose  an 
mentioned  under  Bismuthum.  Should  the  sub 
nitrate  or  subcarbonate  be  ascertained  to  con 
tain  arsenic,  it  may,  as  suggested  by  Herapath 
be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  solution  of  sodiiia 
hydroxide  twice  successively,  then  thorough!; 
washing  the  residue,  which  will  be  yellow  oxid 
of  bismuth,  dissolving  it  again  in  nitric  acic 
and  precipitating  by  water  as  before.  (Chem 
News,  1863,  p.  77.')  In  the  washing  of  bis 
ninth  subnitrate,  the  salt  is  asserted  to  lose 
portion  of  its  nitric  acid;  and  the  change  ma; 
be  considerable,  if  the  washing  be  eontinuei 
so  long  as  the  liquid  comes  away  in  any  degre 
acidulous.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  JuHil 
Lowe  that  this  effect  may  be  avoided  by  wasbinj 
with  a  very  diluted  solution  of  ammonium  ni 
trate,  containing  one  part  in  500  parts  of  watei 
(Chem.  Gaz.,  March  15,  1859,  119.) 2    A.  d 

2  In  order  to  avoid  the  handling  of  large  volume 
of  liquid,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  bismuth  by  the  pr< 
duction  of  soluble  salts,  A.  Lalieu  proposes  the  to 
lowing  process  which,  he  says,  yields  a  much  large" 
purer,  and  denser  product  :  200  grammes  of  bismut 
are  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  ;  id 
clear  solution  is  decanted  and  poured  into  about 
liters  of  water  containing  500  grammes  of  ammom 
water      The  precipitate  is  washed,  transferred  to 
dish  and  r>0  to  60  grammes  of  caustic  soda,  m 
solved  in  a  little  water,  are  added  to  it.    The  au 
is  then  exposed  for  15  to  20  minutes  to  the  heat 
a  water  bath,  and  the  contents  stirred  up  seven 
times.    After  having  again  become  cold,  the  supe 
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ihulten  obtained  crystallized  bismuth  subni- 
ate,  5Bi2O3.5N2O5.yH2O,  by  dissolving  50  6m. 

bismuth  subnitrate  in  50  Cc.  of  nitric 
id  (sp.  gr.  1.2)  and  adding  300  Ce.  of  water 
die  stirring;  the  crystals  which  are  produced 
e  pressed  between  folds  of  filter  paper  and 
ted.  (Chem.  News,  1904,  87.)  Bismuth  ni- 
ate,  a  crystalline  salt  (Bi3N03.5Ii20),  is  de- 
bited from  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid, 
lsinuth  nitrate  has  been  used  by  Balmanno 
juire  dissolved  in  glycerin,  under  the  name  of 
lycerole  of  Nitrate  of  Bismuth.    (P.  J.,  Nov. 

1870.)  W.  W.  Moorhead  prepares  it  by 
king  two  troyounces  of  crystalline  bismuth 
Irate  and  dissolving  in  sufficient  glycerin  to 
ake  eight  fluidounces.  No  heat  should  be 
sed.  This  preparation  can  be  diluted  with  an 
ual  bulk  or  less  of  water,  or  one  part  can  be 
kled  to  forty-eight  of  water  without  precipi- 
ion,  but  one  part  to  twelve,  eight,  or  six  of 
iter  soon  precipitates.  (A.  J.  P.,  1877,  p.  98; 
so  pp.  23  and  89.) 

Properties. — Bismuth  subnitrate  is  "  a  white 
owder,  of  somewhat  varying  chemical  composi- 
lon,1  odorless  and  almost  tasteless,  and  per- 
inent  in  the  air.    Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in 
ric  or  hydrochloric  acid.    When  heated  to 
0°  C.  (248°  F.)  for  twelve  hours  the  salt 
ses  not  over  3  percent,  of  moisture ;  when  sub- 
[uently  heated  to  redness  it  evolves  nitrous 
pors,  leaving  not  less  than  SO  percent,  of  its 
ight  of  a  yellow  residue,  which  is  soluble  in 
ric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  blackened  by 
drogen  sulphide.    When  brought  in  contact 
Ih  moistened  blue  litmus  paper  the  salt  shows 
lightly  acid  reaction.  On  adding  3  Gm.  of  the 
It  to  3  Cc.  of  warm  nitric  acid  no  efferves- 
nce  should  occur  (absence  of  carbonate) ,  and 
residue  should  be  left  (absence  of  insoluble 
reign  salts).     If  this  solution  be  poured  into 
'0  Cc.  of  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
iced.    If  the  filtrate  separated  from  this  pre- 
atate  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  30 
the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  new  hi- 
de divided  into  portions  of  5  Cc.  each,  these 
mid  respond  to  the  tests  for  purity  described 
der  Bismuthi  Subcarbonas.  On  boiling  0.1  Gm. 
the  salt  with  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide 
S.,  no  odor  of  ammonia  should  be  pei'ceptible. 
2  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  cru- 
ble  until  nitrous  vapors  cease  to  be  evolved, 


taut  liquor  is  poured  o(T\  the  precipitate  is 
loroughly  washed,  and  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
•resenting  -1S.5  grammes  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid 
0  lie  determined  from  the  sp.  gr.,  etc.),  is  added 
It  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  under  constant 
rrlug.  if,  during  this  addition,  the  mass  should 
ome  too  thick,  a  little  water  may  be  added,  but 
t  enough  to  destroy  the  pasty  consistence  of  the 
mass.  The  dish  is  then  replaced  for  a  few  minutes 
the  water  bath,  and  the  mass  well  stirred.  The 
ter.  which  had  been  vellow.  soon  becomes  perfectly 
MJe,  and  somewhat  more  liquid.  It  is  then  diluted 
itn  a  little  water,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
uer  placed  on  a  muslin  strainer,  washed,  drained, 
pressed,  and  dried.  The  product  amounts  to  about 
-»>■>  grammes.  {L'Union  Phurm.,  No.  8;  N.  R., 
Nov.  1878.) 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following 
ciiemkal  composition  :  KiONOs.H.O. 


the  residue  of  bismuth  oxide,  when  cold,  should 
weigh  not  less  than  1.6  Gm.,  and  should  not 
respond  to  Bettendorf's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
Part  HI,  Test  No.  16)."   U.  S.    The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  "  a  heavy  white 
inodorous  powder  consisting  of  minute  crystal- 
line scales,  with  not  more  than  a  slight  action 
on  litmus.    It  should  answer  to  the  general 
characters  and  tests  enumerated  under  '  Bismuth 
Oxycarbonate.'      Each   gramme   should  yield 
0.84  gramme  of  bismuth  sulphide.    It  should 
afford  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the 
tests  for  carbonates.    If  1  gramme  be  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  about  2  grammes  of  citric  acid  and  suffi- 
cient solution  of  ammonia  to  give  decided  alka- 
linity, no  precipitate  or  opalescence  should  be 
produced  by  boiling  the  mixture  while  still 
faintly   alkaline    (absence   of   calcium  phos- 
phate)." Br.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  the  strong 
acids,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 
The  fixed  alkalies  dissolve  it  sparingly,  and 
ammonia  more  readily.    It  is  darkened  by  hy- 
drogen sulphide  gas,  but  not  by  exposure  to 
light,  unless  it  contains  a  little  silver,  or  is  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  organic  matter.  If 
the  nitric  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  free  from  lead.    It  some- 
times contains  arsenic,  which  may  be  detected 
by  acting  on  it  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  dissolving  in  hot  distilled 
water,  and  testing  a  part  of  the  solution  by 
Marsh's  apparatus.    By  this  method  Lassaigne 
detected  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent,  of  arsenic  in 
a  sample  of  subnitrate  sold  in  Paris.  Glenard 
proposed  two  other  methods  of  searching  for 
arsenic  in  the  subnitrate,  one  merely  qualitative, 
the  other  quantitative.    The  first  consists  in 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  the  suspected 
salt  with  potassium  acetate.    The  least  trace 
of  arsenic  will  be  detected  by  the  strong  and 
offensive  odor  produced,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  cacodyl.  In  the  second,  the  bismuth  subnitrate 
is    heated    with    pure   hydrochloric    acid.  If 
arsenic  be  present  it  will  rise  in  vapors  in  the 
form  of  chloride.    These  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  condensed  and  then  treated  with 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.    The  arsenic 
sulphide  precipitated  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  metal.  (Ann.  The,-.,  186S,  p.  176.)  Las- 
saigne has  found  as  much  as  27  per  cent,  of  bis- 
muth chloride  in  this  preparation,  when  ob- 
tained by  precipitating,  with  water,  a  solution 
of  bismuth  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids.    The  same  impurity  is  intro- 
duced, to  a  small  extent,  by  using  common  water 
containing  chlorides;  and  bismuth  subsulphate 
renders  the  preparation  impure,  when  the  water 
used  contains  calcium  sulphate.      These  facts 
show  the  necessity  of  using  distilled  water.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  chlorine  sometimes 
existing  in  commercial  bismuth  subnitrate,  it 
was  asserted  by  R.  C.  Tichborne  to  be  a  common 
practice  with  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  save 
the  bismuth  existing  in  the  mother  liquor  after 
the  deposition  of  t lie  subnitrate,  to  precipitate 
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it  with  sodium  chloride,  thus  obtaining  an  in- 
soluble bismuth  oxychloride,  which  is  then  added 
to  the  previous  product.  (P.  J.,  1860,  413.) 
For  the  modes  of  detecting  and  separating  it, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Chem.  News  (1863, 
p.  109).  The  metal  thallium  is  said  to  be 
present  in  some  specimens  of  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  bismuth,  while  the  fetid  odor 
of  the  breath  so  often  produced  when  the  sub- 
nitrate  is  administered  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
traces  of  tellurium.  (Brownen,  P.  J.,  Oct.  16, 
1875.)  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  arsenic 
usually  present  in  minute  quantities  is  the  cause 
of  the  garlicky  odor  of  the  breath.  E.  R. 
Squibb  (Ephem.,  Sept.  1882)  states,  however, 
that  the  "  bismuth  breath "  has  been  noticed 
in  patients  who  were  taking  a  preparation  of 
bismuth  in  which  the  absence  of  both  tellurium 
and  arsenic  was  conclusively  shown.  The 
cause  of  the  peculiar  odor  is,  therefore,  at 
present  doubtful.  Calcium  phosphate  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  an  occasional  adulteration  of 
the  subnitrate.  A  ready  method  of  detecting 
it  suggested  by  Roussin,  has  proved  to  be  falla- 
cious, and  may  lead  to  false  decisions  as  to 
the  presence  of  the  phosphate.  There  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  adulteration  by 
the  U.  S.  P.  tests.  Bismuth  subnitrate  was 
called  by  the  earlier  chemists  magistery  of  bis- 
muth. It  is  incompatible  with  potassium  iodide 
(slowly  forming  a  brick-red  bismuth  iodide) 
and  with  alkaline  bicarbonates.  For  examina- 
tion of  commercial  bismuth  subnitrate  by  Curt- 
man,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1896,  422;  Ph.  Era,  1896,  43; 
also  a  paper  by  F.  A.  Upsher  Smith  (P.  J., 
3900,  15). 

Uses. — The  great  insolubility  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
absorbed  in  the  gaslro-intestinal  tract,  but  the 
finding  of  it  by  Orflla  in  I  he  spleen  and  liver, 
by  Lewald  in  the  milk,  by  Bergeret  and  May- 
encon  and  other  chemists  in  the  urine,  proves 
that  the  slow  absorption  of  the  drug  does  take 
')lace.  The  largest  doses,  however,  given  in- 
ternally, never  produce  any  general  sensible 
effect  upon  the  system,  the  remedy  being  em- 
ployed solely  for  its  soothing,  sedative,  feebly 
astringent  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  very  useful  in  subacute  gastritis,  gastralgia, 
pyrosis,  and  allied  sto?)iadiic  disease,  in  which 
affections  it  should  be  given  before  or  just 
al'ter  meals;  when  given  one  to  two  hours  after 
meals,  the  subnitrate  escapes  with  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  and  is  very 
useful  in  conditions  of  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  employed 
in  diarrhoeas  of  irritation,  and  even  in  dysen- 
tery, but  in  diarrhoeas  of  relaxation  it  is  of  little 
service.  Its  use  produces  dark  green  or  black- 
ish discoloration  of  the  stools.  Bismuth  sub- 
nitrate is  also  a  very  useful  topical  application 
in  various  mucous  inflammations,  other  than 
gastro-intestinal ;  thus,  it  is  used  with  advantage 
by  injection  (5  to  20  gr.  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  mucilage) 
in  the  first  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  in  leucorrhcea,  in 
dysentery,  and  in  rectal  irritation,  and  by  snuff- 


ing in  coryza,  etc.  The  dose  of  bismuth  subn: 
trate  is  from  live  to  forty  grains  (0.32  t 
2.6  Gm.),  three  or  more  times  a  day,  the  larg 
dose  being  employed  in  diarrhoea.  Even  i 
much  larger  amounts  than  those  mentioned  th 
medicine  is  practically  safe;  the  symptoms  de 
scribed  by  Orfila  and  other  early  toxicologist 
as  produced  by  it  having  been  undoubtedlj 
due  to  irritant  impurities  which  formerly  exists 
in  the  drug. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Theodore  Kocher,  evei 
the  insoluble  preparations  of  bismuth  are  activ 
antiseptics,  and  they  were  for  a  time  muc! 
used  in  Germany  in  the  treatment  of  woundi 
It  was  claimed  for  them  that  they  acted  lik 
iodoform  and  were  not  capable  of  producing 
poisonous  symptoms.  Further  experience  ha 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  incorrect;  tha 
when  applied  in  large  quantities  to  extensiv 
wounded  surfaces  they  are  capable  of  yieldin) 
so  much  bismuth  to  absorption  as  to  produc* 
a  poisoning,  which  is  characterized  by  acut 
stomatitis,  with  a  peculiar  black  discoloration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  usually  begmnin; 
upon  the  borders  of  the  teeth,  but  spreadint 
over  the  whole  mouth,  followed  by  an  intestiiia 
catarrh,  with  pain  and  diarrhoea ;  in  severe  case 
desquamative  nephritis,  as  shown  by  albumii 
nous  urine  and  epithelial  tube  casts,  may  als 
occur. 

Dose,  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32  to  2.0  Gin.) 
Off.  Prep. — Bismuthi  Citras,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Bis 
muthi  et  Ammonii  Citratis,  Br. 

BISMUTHI  SUBSALICYLAS.  U.  S.  (Br. 

BISMUTH  SUBSALICYLATE 

(bLs-mu'thi  sub-sal-i-cy'las ) 

"  Bismuth  Subsalicylate  should  yield  not  lesi 
than  62  nor  more  than  64  percent,  of  pun 
bismuth  oxide."  U.  S.  "Bismuth  Salicylate 
or  oxysalicylate,  CeH4.0H.C00.Bi0  may  b. 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  bismuth  nitrato 
and  sodium  salicylate."  Br. 

Bismuthi  Salicylas,  Br.;  Bismuth  Salicylate  ;  Bl» 
muthyl  Salicylate,  Bismuth  Oxysalicylate ;  Salicj-j 
late  Basique  de  Bismuth,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Sous-sal icylatc; 
de  Bismuth,  Fr. ;  Bismutum  subsalieylicum,  P.  0., 
Basisches  Wismutsalicylat  (salicylsaures  Wismut; 
oxyd),  Wismutsubsalicylat,  O. ;  Salicilato  de  blSj 
miito,  Sp. 

Preparation. — This  salt  is  a  bismuthyl  salicy- 
late of  definite  composition,  the  bismuth  oxide 
resulting  from  its  ignition  being  about  64  per, 
cent.  Samples  which  show  a  higher  percentage 
than  this  either  contain  bismuth  subnitrate  or 
hydroxide.  It  may  be  made  by  Wolff's  process, 
by  diluting  a  glycerin  solution  of  crystallized! 
bismuthous  nitrate  with  one  or  two  parts  of 
water,  and  decomposing  this  with  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  salicylate,  then} 
washing  the  precipitate  well  with  hot  water  and! 
carefully  drying.  Another  method  for  its  pre-; 
paration  will  be  found  in  A.  J.  P.,  1891,  401- 
Fischer  and  Griitzner  (A.  Pharm.,  1894,  680)1 
object  to  the  variable  composition  of  conimer-ii 
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il  bismuth  salicylate)  and  recommend  the  fol- 
iving  process  for  making  a  basic  salt  of  eon- 
uil  composition.  Crystallized  bismuth  nitrate 
dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  diluted 
etic  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  about  forty 
in  s  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  bismuth  pre- 
litated  as  hydroxide  by  ammonia  water.  The 
eoipitate  is  w  ashed  and  mixed  with  the  molec- 
ur  proportion  of  salicylic  acid.  After  heat- 
g  on  a  water  bath,  a  magma  of  crystals  of 
sic  bismuth  salicylate  is  formed;  these  are 
aincd  and  dried.  B.Fischer  recommended  the 
Mowing  process:  one  molecule  each  of  salicylic 
id  and  freshly  precipitated  bismuth  hydroxide 
e  heated  together  with  the  necessary  amount 
water  on  the  water  bath;  filter,  collect  and 
j  the  residue  at  80°  to  100°  C.  (176°  to  212° 
.)  on  porous  tiling.  (Ph.  Ccntralh.,  1S95,  92, 
A.)  Duyk  prepares  bismuth  salicylate  as  fol- 
wa;  Kid  Gm.  of  pure  bismuth  subnitrate  are 
eated  I'm-  one  or  two  days  with  one  liter  of 
iter,  to  which  50  Gm.  of  ammonia  water  have 
en  added.  After  shaking  sufficiently  the  sub- 
trate  is  completely  changed  into  an  oxide, 
lich  is  collected  and  carefully  washed  with 
iter.  This  oxide,  after  expression,  is  heated, 
uler  constant  stirring,  with  25  Gm.  powdered 
licylic  acid  on  a  water  bath.  After  the  union 
been  effected,  the  salicylate  is  washed  and 
led  at  a  gentle  heat  (B.  S.  Ph.  Br.,  1891). 
libauli  prefers  the  use  of  crystallized  bis- 
nth  nitrate  and  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
precipitate  the  bismuth  hydroxide  {Bull.  Soc. 
iem.,  xxv.  No.  16). 

Properties. — Bismuth  subsalicylate,  termed 
smut li  salicylate  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
Ith  Rev.)  for  the  first  time  and  is  officially 
scribed  as  "  a  white,  or  nearly  Avhite,  anior- 
ious  or  crystalline  powder,  odorless,  taste- 
rs, and  permanent  in  the  air.  Almost  in- 
hible  in  cold  water;  upon  prolonged  boiling 
ith  water  a  portion  of  the  salicylic  acid  passes 
to  solution  with  the  formation  of  a  more 
sic  bismuth  salicylate.  It  is  partly  soluble 
ith  decomposition  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
ids,  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  of  salicylic 
id  separating.  When  heated  at  120°  C.  (248° 
)  Bismuth  Subsalicylate  should  not  lose  more 
an  1  percent,  of  water,  and  on  subsequently 
sating  to  redness  it  at  first  chars,  finally  leav- 
er a  yellow  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  hy- 
•ochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  is  blackened  by 
nmoninm  sulphide  T.S.  When  Bismuth  Sub- 
lioylate  is  asritated  with  a  solution  of  5  drops 
'  ferric  chloride  T.S.  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  a 
'cp  violet-blue  coloration  is  produced.  If  1 
u.  of  Bismuth  Subsalicylate  be  thoroughly 
ritated  witli  10  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
ul  and  filtered,  the  residue,  after  washing  and 
'.ving  should  conform  to  the  reactions  and 
sts  given  under  Acidum  Salicylicum.  Upon 
Miring  the  filtrate  into  an  excess  of  water, 
heavy  white  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth 
iloride  should  be  obtained.  If  1  Gm.  of  I  lie 
'It  be  agitated  with  5  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and 


the  liquid  filtered  through  a  double,  filter  of 
fine  texture  into  5  Cc.  of  water  containing  3 
drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  no  violet  zone 
should  form  within  five  minutes  at  the  line  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids  (absence  of  free 
salicylic  acid).  If  3  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subsalicy- 
late be  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and,  after 
cooling,  nitric  acid  be  cautiously  added  to  the 
residue,  solution  should  be  complete  if  gently 
heated;  if  this  solution,  after  concentrating  to 
about  4  Cc,  be  poured  into  100  Cc.  of  water, 
and  after  filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
on  a  water-bath  to  30  Cc,  again  filtering,  and 
dividing  this  filtrate  into  portions  of  5  Cc, 
then  each  of  these  should  respond  to  the  tests 
for  purity  described  under  Bismuthi  Subcar- 
bonas.  If  0.2  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Subsalicylate 
be  triturated  with  0.3  Gm.  of  sodium  salicylate 
and  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  carefully 
poured,  without  mixing,  over  5  Cc  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (free  from  nitrous  compounds) 
contained  in  a  test-tube,  no  pink  to  brownish- 
red  zone  should  form  immediately  (limit  of 
nitrates).  The  residue  resulting  from  the  igni- 
tion and  subsequent  treatment  of  2  Gm.  of 
the  salt,  as  described  below,  should  not  respond 
to  Bettendorf's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  IIT, 
Test  No.  16.).  If  1  Gm.  of  Bismuth  Sub- 
salicylate, dried  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  be  thor- 
oughly ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and,  after 
cooling,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
residue,  drop  by  drop,  warming  until  complete 
solution  has  been  effected,  this,  upon  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  and  again  igniting,  should 
leave  a  residue  of  bismuth  oxide  weighing  not 
less  than  0.62  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.64  Gm." 
f".  S.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  this 
salt  as  "a  white  or  nearly  white  amorphous  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water.  It  affords  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  bismuth.  Diluted  test-solution 
of  ferric  chloride  is  colored  violet  when  Bis- 
muth Salicylate  is  introduced.  It  should  yield 
only  the  faintest  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  copper  test  for  nitrates.  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  with  which  Bismuth  Salicylate  has  been 
shaken,  should  not  give  a  violet  color  with 
test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  (absence  of  free 
salicylic  acid).  Decomposed  by  heating  with 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  portion 
of  the  resulting  mixture,  if  containing  not  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  salicylate,  affords  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate  on  the  addition  of  solu- 
tion of  uranium  nitrate  (distinction  from  car- 
bolates  and  sulphocarbolates) .  Each  grarnme 
of  Bismuth  Salicylate  should  yield  0.7  gramme 
of  bismuth  sulphide.  When  heated,  salicylic 
acid  volatilizes  and  62  to  64  per  cent,  of  bis- 
muth oxide  remains.  It  should  lie  free  from 
the  impurities  indicated  under  '  Bismuth  Oxy- 
carbonate.' "  Br. 

Uses. — Bismuth  subsalicylate  was  originally 
proposed  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  and  feeble 
astringent,  and  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent"  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  intestinal 
catarrhs  and  subacute  diarrhoeas  with  marked 
tendency  to  intestinal  fermentation:  also  as  a 
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local  antiseptic  remedy  for  wounds  and  various 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  perceive  that  it  is  more 
effective  or  different  in  its  action  from  the 
older  preparations  of  the  metal. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to 
1.3  Gin.),  every  four  to  eight  hours. 

BISMUTH  UM. 

BISMUTH 

( bls-mu'thuin ) 

Bi  =  206.9 

Kiairi  de  Glace,  Bismuth,  1'r. ;  Wismuth,  Wismut, 
G.;  Bisiuuto,  li.,  Sp. 

Bismuth  occurs  usually  in  the  metallic  state, 
occasionally  as  a  sulphide  or  a  telluride,  and 
rarely  as  an  oxide.  It  is  found  largely  in 
Saxony,  Schneeberg  being  the  chief  point  of 
production.  It  has  been  found,  mainly  as  tellu- 
ride of  bismuth,  in  Colorado  with  gold  and 
silver  ores.  Small  quantities  have  been  found 
in  Utah  and  Wyoming.  It  has  also  been  dis^ 
covered  in  Southern  Australia,  from  whence  a 
quantity  of  it  has  been  sent  into  commerce.  It 
is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  native  bismuth, 
which  is  heated  by  means  of  wood  or  charcoal, 
whereby  Ihc  metal  is  fused,  and  separated  from 
its  gangue.  Most  of  the  bismuth  of  commerce 
comes  from  Saxony,  although  it  is  now  also 
largely  mined  in  Bolivia.  The  bismuth  ore 
from  South  America  is  said  to  be  naturally  free 
from  arsenic,  and  to  be  therefore  preferable  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

As  the  production  of  bismuth  in  the  world  far 
exceeds  the  demand,  there  is  no  regular  Amer- 
ican production,  much  of  that  which  accom- 
panies the  gold  and  silver  in  t he  ore  being  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste  in  the  slag. 

Bismuth  was  first  recognized  as  a  metal  by 
Agricola  in  1520.  Before  that  period  it  was 
confounded  with  load.  It  is  a  brittle,  pulveriz- 
rble,  brilliant  metal,  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
and  of  a  white  color  with  a  slight  reddish  tint. 
Its  crystals  arc  rhoinbohedral,  but  with  an  angle 
of  87°  40',  which  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  cubes,  in  which  the  angle  would  be 
90°.  Indeed,  many  books  still  refer  to  it 
as  cubical  in  form.  It  undergoes  but  a  slight 
tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  9.8  (B.  P.  1885, 
purified  9.83),  melting  point  264°  C.  (507°  F.). 
When  impure  bismuth  solidifies  after  fusion, 
globules  of  the  metal,  nearly  pure,  are  thrown 
up  from  the  mass.  This  takes  place  when  the 
metal  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
impurity.  The  same  phenomenon  does  not 
occur  when  pure  bismuth  is  melted.  (R.  Schnei- 
der.) At  a  high  temperature,  in  close  vessels, 
bismuth  volatilizes,  and  may  be  distilled  over. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air  to  a  full  red  heat, 
it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  faint  blue  flame, 
forming  an  oxide  of  a  yellow  color.  This  is  the 
trioxide,  and  consists  of  two  atoms  of  bismuth 
and  three  of  oxygen.  There  is  another  com- 
pound of  bismuth  and  oxygen  consisting  of 


two  atoms  of  the  former  and  five  atoms  of  the 
latter,  which  is  called  bismuthic  oxide,  BiaUs 
It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hydroxide  by  boil- 
ing bismuth  nitrate  in  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  mixing 
it  while  moist  with  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide into  which  chlorine  is  passed.  A  mix- 
ture of  bismuthous  and  bismuthic  oxides  is 
precipitated,  from  which  the  former  is  separated 
by  digestion  with  nitric  acid.  The  hydroxide 
remaining,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  red  powder,  which  gives  up  its  water 
at  130°  C.  (266°  F.),  and  at  a  higher  heat  loses 
oxygen.  Bismuth  is  acted  on  feebly  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  violently  by  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  it  with  a  copious  liberation  of  red 
fumes.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  has  no 
action  on  it,  but  at  a  boiling  heat  effects  its 
solution  with  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid. 
As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  generally  con- 
taminated with  other  metals,  among  which  are 
arsenic  in  minute  quantity,  traces  of  silver, 
cadmium,  nickel,  lead  and  iron,  and  sometimes 
a  very  small  proportion  of  thallium.  Claassen 
has  found  in  so-called  "  purissimus  "  bismuth, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  in  one  sample  of 
bismuth,  sold  as  suitable  for  scientific  purposes, 
he  obtained  from  500  grammes  10  grammes  of 
lead  chloride.  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1S91,  p.  121;  see  also 
Chem.  News,  1892,  lxv.  28.)  It  may  be  puri- 
fied from  all  contaminating  metals  by  dissolv- 
ing the  bismuth  of  commerce  in  diluted  nitric 
acid,  precipitating  the  clear  solution  by  adding 
it  to  water,  and  reducing  the  white  powder  thus 
obtained  with  black  flux.  The  same  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the 
nitric  solution;  if  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
blue,  the  presence  of  copper  is  indicated;  if 
the  precipitate  is  yellowish,  iron  is  present.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1SS5)  contained  a  pro- 
cess for  purifying  bismuth  which  was  not 
introduced  in  the  1898  edition  of  the  same  au- 
thority.   (See  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed.,  p.  270.) 

Uses. — Bismuth  is  not  used  in  medicine  in 
an  micombined  state,  but  is  employed  pharmn- 
ceutically  to  obtain  bismuth  subcarbonate,  sub- 
nitrate,  subgallate,  subsalicylate  and  other 
medicinal  preparations  formed  from  this  metal. 
In  the  arts  its  oxychloride  is  used  to  form  a  cos- 
metic for  the  complexion,  called  pearl  white, 
and  the  metal  as  an  ingredient  of  the  best 
pewter. 

BROMOFORMUM.  U.  S. 

BROMOFORM 

(bro-nio-for'mum) 

"A  liquid  consisting  of  99  percent.,  by 
weight,  of  absolute  Bromoform  [CHBra  = 
250.99],  and  1  percent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  It 
should  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected 
from  light."  U.  S. 

Tribrommethane,  Formyl  Tribromide :  Bromo- 
formium,  P.  O.;  Bromoform,  Tribrommethan.  O.;- 
Bromoformo,  Sp. 
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[his  compound,  the  analogue  of  chloroform, 
prepared  by  methods  similar  to  those  used 

the  manufacture  of  chloroform.  It  is  made, 
■  instance,  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  the 

ence  of  calcium  hydroxide  upon  alcohol  or 
•lone,  or  by  i lie  decomposition  of  brorual  (the 
ilogue  of  chloral)  by  alkalies.   It  is  found  as 

impurity,  at  times,  in  commercial  bromine. 

Iromoform  is  officially  described  as  "a 
ivy,  transparent,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  with 

ethereal  odor,  and  a  penetrating,  sweet 
to  resembling  that  of  chloroform.  Specific 
ivity :  2.808  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Very 
jhtly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  pro- 
rtions  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  petroleum 
izin,  ami  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
oraoform  is  slightly  volatile  at  ordinary  tem- 
ratures,  boils  at  i4S°  C.  (298.4°  F.),  and 
i.litics  at  6°  C.  (42.8°  F).  It  is  not  inilam- 
ible,  but  when  vaporized  by  the  application 

heat,  its  vapor  may  be  burned.    If  10  Cc. 

I  iromoform  be  evaporated  in  a  dish  over  a 
ked  flame,  no  solid  residue  should  remain. 

in  Cc.  of  Bromoform  be  well  shaken  with 

Cd.  of  distilled  water,  and  the  liquids,  upon 
tiding,  be  allowed  to  separate  completely,  the 
ter  removed  from  the  layer  of  Bromoform 
mid  be  neutral  to  blue  litmus  paper  (absence 
free  acid),  and  a  portion  should  not  produce 
turbidity  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate 
3.  (absence  of  bromides  and  brominated  com- 
mits), and  another  portion  treated  with 
tassium  iodide  T.S.  should  not  be  tinted  blue 
on  the  addition  of  starch  T.S.  (absence  of 
v  bromine).  If  10  Cc.  of  Bromoform  be 
•11  shaken  with  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
d  the  liquids,  upon  standing,  be  allowed  to 
parate  completely,  the  water  removed  from 
e  Bromoform,  treated  with  an  excess  of  am- 
>uia  water,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
d  ammonium  iodide,  until  the  black  precipi- 
te  of  nitrogen  iodide,  which  may  sometimes 
mi,  slowly  disappears,  it  should  not  become 
Iky  in  appearance,  due  to  the  separation  of 
loform.  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor 
hsence  of  acetone)."  U.  S. 
Uses — As  long  ago  as  1849,  Nunneley  and 
■huehard  suggested  the  use  of  bromoform  as 
genera]  anassthetic.  The  later  experience  of 
unheal  surgeons  has  shown,  •' however,  that 
though  bromoform  produces  a  rapid  narcosis 
hen  inhaled,  its  employment  is  attended  with 
'Cessive  danger.  When  taken  internally  by 
8  month  it  is  capable  of  acting  like  the  older 
•onrides,  over  which,  however,  it  has  no  ad- 
mtages  and  than  which  it  is  probably  more 
ingerous.  In  the  recorded  cases  of  poisoning 
I  it  the  symptoms  have  been  pallor,  titubation, 
latation  of  the  pupils,  coma,  heart  failure  and 
>11  apse. 

The  original  statement  by  Stepp,  that  bromo- 
>nn  is  especially  efficient  in  wlwoping  cough, 
is  been  continued  by  various  clinicians.  Stepp 
iministered  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  to  chil- 
ren  three  or  four  weeks  old,  one  drop  three  or 
our  times  daily,  in  older,  nursing  children. 


three  drops;  in  children  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  four  to  live  drops  three  or  four 
times  daily;  up  to  seven  years  of  age  six  to 
seven  drops  three  or  four  times  daily.  These 
doses  are,  however,  probably  dangerous.  Three 
drops  are  said  to  have  produced  very  serious 
symptoms  in  a  child  of  four  years,  and  two 
drops  in  one  of  fifteen  months.  For  cases  of 
poisoning-  see  Cb.  I.  M.,  No.  50,  1902;  B.  M.  J., 
vol.  i,  1900;  T.  G.,  1003;  Ap.  Ztg.,  July,  1898, 
March  24,  1900. 

Dose,  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3  Cc), 
best  administered  in  capsules,  dropped  on  sugar, 
or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil 
and  emulsified. 

BROMLJM.  U.  S. 

BROMINE 

( bro'mum ) 

Br  =  79.3C 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  per- 
cent, of  pure  Bromine,  and  be  kept  in  protected 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 

Brominium,  V.  ff.  1870;  Brome,  Fr.  Cod.;  Broinum. 
P.  G.;  Brom,  O.;  Bromo,  It.,  Sp. 

Bromine  is  an  elementary  body,  possessing 
many  analogies  to  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  was 
discovered  in  1826  by  Balard  of  Montpellier, 
in  the  bittern  of  sea  salt  works,  in  which  it 
exists  as  a  magnesium  bromide.  Since  then  it 
has  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in 
certain  marine  animals  and  vegetables,  in  va- 
rious aquatic  plants,  as  the  water  cress,  in  nu- 
merous salt  springs,  and  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
It  has  also  been  detected  by  Mene  in  the  coal 
g-as  liquor  of  the  Paris  gas  works.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  first  obtained  by  Silliman, 
who  found  it  in  the  bittern  of  the  salt  works  at 
Salina.  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  salt  wells  near  Freeport,  Pa., 
by  David  Alter,  and  is  now  obtained  in  largest 
amount  from  the  brines  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  West  Virginia.  The  chief  works 
are  located  at  Parkersburg  and  Mason  City,  W. 
Va.;  Pomeroy,  Ohio, and  Midland  County. Mich. 
The  annual  production  of  bromine  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
as  follows:  1903,  598,500  lbs.,  valued  at  $167. 
5S0;  in  1904.  897,100  lbs.,  valued  at  $269,130; 
and  in  1905,  899,434  lbs.,  valued  at  .$130,432. 
The  bromides  contained  in  the  mother  liquors 
of  the  salt  wells  are  oxidized  by  manganese 
dioxide  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  while  potas- 
sium chlorate  is  the  favorite,  oxidizing-  agent  in 
Michigan,  because  of  the.  large  proportion  of 
calcium  chloride  in  the  liquor.  Much  is  also 
produced  in  the  latter  State  by  electrolytic  pro- 
cesses. 

Preparation. — The  original  salt  liquor  or 
brine  is  pumped  out  of  the  ground  at  9°  B.. 
evaporated  to  about  15°  in  large  iron  pans,  then 
allowed  to  settle,  and  is  further  evaporated  in 
wooden  tanks  heated  by  steam  pipes  to  the 
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point  of  crystallization  of  the  salt.  These 
tanks,  five  in  number,  are  placed  at  different 
elevations,  one  above  the  other.  Each  day  the 
liquor  is  rim  off  from  No.  1,  the  highest,  to 
No.  2,  next  day  to  No.  3,  and  so  on  until  it 
reaches  No.  5,  the  crystallized  salt  being  re- 
moved from  each  tank  after  draining  off  the 
liquor.  The  brine  which  reaches  No.  5  is  bit- 
tern, and  consists  chiefly  of  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  and  some  aluminum  chlorides, 
with  varying  percentages  of  sodium  and  cal- 
cium bromides. 

The  bittern  marking  30°  to  38°  B.  is  evap- 
orated to  about  45°  B.  By  this  further  evap- 
oration an  additional  percentage  of  impure  salt 
is  removed;  the  liquor  is  then  run  into  stone 
stills,  materials  for  generation  of  chlorine  added, 
and  heat  applied  by  means  of  steam  until  the 
bromine  has  been  all  eliminated  and  vaporized. 
It  is  condensed  and  collected  in  cooled  receivers. 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1S77,  p.  448.)  A  bromine 
still  is  figured  in  iV.  R.,  April,  1877;  see  also 
N.  R.,  1883,  108;  Am.  Drug.,  1884,  121.  The 
chief  source  of  the  bromine  abroad  is  at  Stass- 
furt  in  Germany,  where  the  magnesium  bromide 
remains  as  a  residue  in  the  working  of  the 
potassium  salts.  The  bromine  is  extracted  from 
the  solution  of  bromide  in  a  continuous  process 
by  the  joint  action  of  chlorine  gas  and  steam. 

Bromine  has  also  been  obtained  from  sea 
weeds  by  carbonizing  them,  lixiviating  the  car- 
bonaceous residue,  and  then  separating  the  in- 
gredients, among  which  are  iodine  and  bromine. 
For  details,  see  Chem.  News  (July  6,  1866, 
p.  2).  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  bromine 
of  commerce  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
bromides  for  medicinal  use,  and  for  pho- 
tography; the  remainder  is  used  for  aniline 
colors. 

Properties. — Bromine  is  a  volatile  liquid,  of 
a  dark  red  color  when  viewed  in  mass,  but 
hyacinth-red  in  thin  layers.  Its  taste  is  very 
caustic,  and  its  odor  intensely  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, having  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
thlorine.1  Its  sp.  sr.  is  very  nearly  3  (2.99) 
U.  8.,  2.97  to  3.14,  £r.  (1885).  At  —24.5°  C. 
(—12°  F.),  Baumhauer,*  (—7.2°  C,  Philipp) 
it  becomes  a  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  solid,  hav- 
ing a  dark  leaden  color,  and  a  lustre  nearly 
metallic.  It  boils  at  about  63°  C.  (145.4°  F.), 
forming  a  reddish  vapor  resembling  that  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  5.54.  It  evap- 
orates readily,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to 
till  a  large  flask  with  its  peculiar  vapor. 

Bromine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  [in 
28  parts  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  U.  S.],  to  which  it 
communicates  an  orange  color,  more  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  carbon  disulphide.  By  the  aid,  how- 
ever, of  potassium  bromide,  it  may  be  dissolved 

1  Tnhalcd  in  (hp  form  of  vapor  i,  produces  great  irri- 
tation, and  endangers  asphyxia  through  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  A  case  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  was  ap- 
parently saved  hv  throwing  steam  sufficiently  cooled 
into  the  larynx.  (O.  P.  Duffield.  A.  J.  P..  1808,  p.  288.) 

a  See  A.J.P..  Oct.  1872.  p.  452.  The  higher  degree  usu- 
ally given  In  chemical  works  is  ascribed  by  Baumhauer 
to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  bromine  examined. 


to  any  desirable  extent  in  water.  Its  alcoholic 
and  ethereal  solutions  lose  their  color  in  a  fewi 
days,  and  become  acid  from  the  generation  of 
hydrobromic  acid.  It  bleaches  vegetable  sub- 
stances like  chlorine,  destroys  the  color  of  indigo 
sulphate,  and  decomposes  organic  matters.  It; 
combination  with  starch  has  a  yellow  color.  It 
corrodes  the  skin  and  gives  it  a  deep  yellow 
stain.  Bromine  is  intermediate  in  its  affinities! 
between  chlorine  and  iodine,  since  its  combina- 
tions with  metals  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,' 
while,  in  its  turn,  it  decomposes  those  of  iodine. 
It  forms  acids  which  are  analogous  in  proper- 
ties and  composition  to  the  corresponding  acids 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  combines  also  with 
chlorine,  forming  bromine  chloride,  which  prob- 
ably has  the  formula  BrCls.  This  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  through  bromine,  and  con-! 
densing  the  vapors  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is 
a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  very  volatile,  soluble  in  \ 
water,  with  a  penetrating  odor  and  disagreeable 
taste. 

Commercial  bromine  sometimes  contains  as 
much  as  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbon  tetrabromide,\ 
as  ascertained  by  Poselger.  He  discovered  the 
impurity  by  submitting  some  bromine  to  distil- 
lation, during  the  progress  of  which  the  boiling 
point  rose  to  120°  C.  (248°  F.).  The  resid- 
uary liquid  at  this  temperature  was  colorless, 
and  when  freed  from  a  little  bromine,  proved 
to  be  carbon  bromide,  as  an  oily,  aromatic 
liquid.  It  is  stated  by  T.  L.  Phipson  that  he 
has  found  in  commercial  bromine,  accounted! 
pure,  a  notable  amount  of  cyanogen,  and  that 
it  may  be  detected  as  follows.  Take  of  iron 
filings  and  bromine,  of  each,  half  an  oimce; 
add  to  the  filings  2  or  2.5  ounces  of  water; 
introduce  the  bromine  very  gradually,  stirring 
steadily;  filter  rapidly  while  warm  from  the 
reaction;  and  put  the  filtered  liquid  in  a  par- 
tially closed  bottle.  In  the  course  of  some 
hours  a  deposit  of  iron  ferricyanide  (Berlin 
blue)  will  have  formed,  and  may  be  collected 
on  a  filter.  In  about  two  days  the  whole 
of  the  cyanogen  will  be  deposited.  In  the  sam- 
ples of  bromine  thus  examined  he  had  found 
from  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  cyanogen.  {Chen. 
News,  1873,  p.  51.)  Chlorine  and  iodine  are 
frequently  found  in  bromine,  the  former  being 
more  common  in  American  and  the  latter  in 
German  bromine. 

The  U.  S.  P.  gives  the  following  description, 
with  tests  for  the  purity  of  bromine.  "A  heavy, 
dark  brownish-red,  mobile  liquid  evolving,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  reddish  fumes,  highly 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  lungs,  and  having 
a  peculiar  suffocating:  odor,  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  Specific  gravity:  2.990  to  3.000  at  I 
15°  C.  (59°  F.).  Boiling  point,  63°  C 
(145.4°  F.).  Soluble  in  28  parts  of  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  readily  soluble  in  alcoholi 
or  ether  (with  gradual  decomposition  of  these! 
liquids) ;  also  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  in 
chloroform,  with  a  deep  reddish-yellow  color. 
On  exposure  to  air  or  to  heat,  it  is  com- 
pletely volatilized  without  leaving  any  residue. 
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t  destroys  the  color  of  solutions  of  litmus 
nd  indigo,  and  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  solu- 
ion  of  starch.  If  Bromine  be  added  to  an 
KCflSS  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  it  should 
ombine  to  form  a  permanently  clear  liquid, 
ithout  the  separation  of  oily  drops  (absence  of 
rganic  bromine  compounds) .  If  an  aqueous 
ilntion  of  Bromine  be  shaken  with  a  slight 
xcess  of  reduced  iron  until  it  becomes  nearly 
ulorless,  the  liltered  liquid,  on  the  addition  of 
small  amount  of  ferric  chloride  and  of  starch 
'.S.,  should  not  assume  a  blue  color  (absence 
f  iodine.)"  U.  S. 

In  testing  for  bromine  in  mineral  or  saline 
aters,  the  water  is  evaporated  in  order  to  crys- 
dlize  most  of  the  salts.  The  solution,  after 
aving  been  filtered,  is  placed  in  a  narrow  tube, 
nd  a  few  drops  of  strong  chlorine  water  are 
dded.  It'  this  addition  produces  an  orange 
i)lor,  bromine  is  present.  The  water  examined, 
1  order  that  the  test  may  succeed,  must  be 
ree  from  organic  matter,  and  the  chlorine  not 
c  added  in  excess.  Bromine  may  be  detected 
i  marine  vegetables  by  carbonizing  them  in  a 
overed  crucible,  exhausting  the  charcoal,  pre- 
i"uslv  pulverized,  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
precipitating  any  alkaline  sulphide  present  in 
lie  solution  by  zinc  sulphate,  and  then  adding 
iiccessively  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a 
lortion  of  ether,  shaking  the  whole  together, 
f  bromine  be  present  it  will  be  set  free  and 
issolve  in  the  ether,  to  which  it  will  com- 
lunieate  an  orange  color.  (Dupasquier.)  Ac- 
ording  to  Reynoso,  a  more  delicate  test  is 
ornished  by  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  liberates 
romine  from  its  compounds  without  reacting 
n  it  when  free.  The  mode  of  procedure  is 
s  follows.    Put  a  piece  of  barium  dioxide  in 

test  tube,  and  add  successively,  distilled  water, 
ture  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ether.  The  ma- 
•  rials  are  here  present  for  generating  hydro- 
en  dioxide ;  and  as  soon  as  bubbles  are  seen  to 
ise  to  the  surface,  the  substance  suspected  to 
ontain  bromine  is  added,  and  the  whole  shaken 
ogether.  If  a  bromide  be  present,  the  hydro- 
hloric  acid  will  give  rise  to  hydrobromic  acid; 
md  the  hydrogen  dioxide,  acting  on  this,  will 
et  free  the  bromine,  which  will  dissolve  in  the 
ther,  and  give  it  a  yellow  tint.and  the  odor  of 
tromine. 

Uses. — Bromine  was  formerly  employed  as  an 
'Iterative  in  bronchocele,  scrofulous  tumors  and 
dcers,  syphilis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  other 
ihxonic  affections,  but  at  present  it  is  very  rarely 
ised.  About  six  minims  (0.4  Cc.)  of  an  aqueous 
olution  containing  one  part  of  bromine  to  forty 
>i'  distilled  water  may  be  taken  several  times  a 
lay  in  water.  Locally  in  its  concentrated  state 
t  is  a  very  powerful  and  deep  caustic.  When 
ised  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  ten  to  forty 
tiinims  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
ise  of  bromine  as  a  caustic  in  hospital  gangrene 
TOS  proposed  by  Goldsmith  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  became  universal  in  the  army  hos- 
pitals. Applied  pure  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
it  destroyed  the  diseased  tissues  more  rapidly 


and  thoroughly  I  ban  did  even  strong  nitric  acid. 
Of  the  compounds  of  bromine,  the  potassium, 
ammonium,  iron,  and  mercury  bromides  have 
been  chiefly  used.  Some  of  them  have  been 
found  to  exercise  a  remarkable  influence  in 
allaying  nervous  irritation,  and  are  now  much 
employed  for  that  purpose.  See  these  titles 
respectively  in  the  different  parts  of  this  work.1 
Bromine  chloride  has  been  used  in  cancer  by 
Landolfi  of  Naples,  both  externally  as  a  caustic 
and  internally;  but  a  committee  of  the  French 
Academy  reported  decidedly  against  it. 

J.  Lawrence  Smith  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  pro- 
posed the  following  as  a  convenient  formula  for 
a  solution  of  bromine.  Dissolve  160  grains  of 
potassium  bromide  in  two  fluidounces  of  water, 
add  one  troyounee  of  bromine,  and,  stirring 
diligently,  pour  in  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
solution  measure  four  fluidounces.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  kept  in  accurately  stoppered 
bottles.  This  is  a  suitable  preparation  for  ap- 
plication to  hospital  gangrene,  and  may  be  di- 
luted to  anv  desirable  extent  with  water. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1863,  p.  202.) 

Bromine  is  a  very  active  germicide,  but  as 
such  is  not  of  practical  value.  In  overdoses  it 
is  a  corrosive  poison.  About  an  ounce  ingested 
caused  violent  inflammation  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
tongue,  and  oesophagus,  with  incessant  burning 
pain,  followed,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  by 
prostration,  ending  in  death.  (Snell,  N.  Y. 
J  own.  of  Med.,  Sept.  1S50.)  The  best  anti- 
dote, according  to  Alfred  Smee,  is  ammonia, 
given  largely  diluted  and  mixed  with  sweet  oil. 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bromides,  in  photography,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  tar  colors. 

BUCHU.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BUCHU 

( bu'ehu ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Barosma  bctulina 
(Thunberg)  Bartling-  and  Wendland  (Fam. 
Rutacece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  leaves  of  Ba- 
rosma betulina,  Bart,  and  Wendl."  Br. 

Buchu  Folia,  lit::  Folia  Bucco.  Folia  Diosmse.  s. 
Barosma1:  Feuilles  tie  Bucco  (Booko,  Buchu),  J'r. ; 
Buckubliitter,  Buccobliitter,  O. 

The  leaves  of  the  official  and  other  Baros- 
mas  (so  named  from  /fa/no,  heavy,  and  ocfil/, 
odor),  and  of  some  Agathosmas,  are  collected 
by  the  Hottentots,  who  value  them  on  account 
of  their  odor,  and,  under  the  name  of  bookoo  or 
buchu,  rub  them,  in  the  state  of  powder,  upon 
their  greased  bodies. 


1  Iodine  bromide  in  aqueous  solution  is  sometimes 
employed,  which  is  made  by  rubbing  10  parts  of 
iodine"  with  40  parts  o£  distilled  water,  introducing 
into  a  flask,  adding  20  parts  of  bromine,  and  shaking 
until  the  iodine  is  dissolved.  ."30  parts  of  distilled 
water  are  added,  and  the  whole  filtered.  20  parts 
contain  1  part  of  iodine  tribromide.  A  solution  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  is  sometimes  found  in  commerce. 
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The  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias 
are  at  present  in  accord  in  acknowledging  as 
"  buchu  "  the  product  of  a  single  species;  for- 
merly several  other  species  were  also  recognized 
as  the  source  of  Buchu,  and  B.  serratif  olia  is 
still  official  in  some  of  the  European  countries. 
The  medicinal  species  are  all  erect,  slender 
shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  dotted  with  con- 
spicuous pellucid  oil  glands,  smooth,  angular, 
purplish  branches,  often  of  a  purplish  color, 
white  flowers,  and  a  fruit  of  five  erect  carpels. 
They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  leaves. 

Barosma  betulina. — The  leaves  are  euneate- 
obovate,  apex  recurved,  with  their  margin 
sharply  denticulate  by  spreading  teeth.  They 
are  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  by  three-tenths  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  non-official  species,  which  have  been 
seen  in  European  markets  occasionally,  are  said 
to  be  used  in  South  Africa  as  substitutes  for 
the  official  buchu;  they  are: 

Barosma  crenulata  (L),  Hook.  (B.  crenata, 
Lindl. ;  Diosma  crenata,  De  Cand.) — The 
leaves  are  opposite,  ovate  or  obovate,  acute, 
serrated  and  glandular  at  the  edge,  coriaceous, 
and  full  of  small  pellucid  dots  on  the  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  white  or  of  a  reddish 
tint,  and  stand  solitarily  at  the  end  of  short, 
lateral  leafy  shoots.1 

Barosma  Eckloniana,  Barth.,  a  plant  which 
has  been  considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
B.  crenulata,  has  leaves  which  are  rounded  at 
the  base,  shorter  and  proportionately  wider 
than  those  of  B.  crenulata,  and  also  grow  upon 
pubescent  shoots. 

B.  serratif  olia  (Curt.),  Willd.— The  leaves 
are  linear  lanceolate,  equally  narrowed  towards 
either  end,  three-nerved,  with  a  truncate  apex, 
which  is  always  furnished  with  an  oil-cell,  and 
a  sharply  serrulate  margin.  Their  length  is 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  their 
width  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

The  leaves  of  Barosma venusta, which  are  said 
to  have  appeared  in  the  London  markets,  are 
readily  distinguished  by  their  being  very  much 
smaller  than  those  of  B.  betulina,  which  they 
otherwise  resemble. 

ruder  the  name  of  Karoo  buchu,  in  190-1  the 
leaves  of  the  Diosma  succulenta,  L.,  var.  B. 
Bergiana,  II.  and  S..  appeared  in  London;  they 
are  small  and  heath-like,  thick,  obtuse,  and 
slightly  recurved,  and  yielded  to  C.  E.  Sage 
(C.  65,  506,  787)  a  semi-solid  volatile  oil 
having  the  odor  of  peppermint. 

Properties. — Buchu  leaves  are  officially  de- 
scribed as  "about  15  Mm.  long,  varying  be- 
tween oval  and  obovate,  yellowish-green,  apex 
oh!  use,  margin  crenate  or  serrate  with  a  gland 


1 C.  .1.  S.  Thompson  lias  found  thai  the  leaves  of 
/?.  aerratifolia  yield  only  3.45  per  cent,  of  resin  and  1 
per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  while  those  of  /(.  crenulata 
yield  Ii.75  per  cent,  of  reslu  and  1.6  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil,  and  those  of  B.  betulina  give  4.25  per 
cent,  of  resin  and  1.45  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil:  so 
that  B.  aerratifolia  would  seem  to  be  the  least  active 
of  the  species.     (P.  J.,  xxl.  1890.) 


at  the  base  of  each  tooth,  the  base  more  or  les. 
wedge-shaped;  coriaceous,  both  surfaces  bese 
with  numerous  slight  projections;  odor  strong 
and  characteristic;  taste  somewhat  mint-like 
pungent  and  bitterish."  U.  S.  "  The  trans 
verse  section  exhibits  an  epidermis  whose  cell; 
contain  yellow  sphero-crystals ;  the  inner  wall: 
of  these  cells  are  thick  and  rich  in  mucilage 
Odor  and  taste  strong  and  characteristic.''  Br 
The  leaves  of  B.  crenulata  constitute  the  sftor. 
buchu  or  round  buchu,  while  those  of  B.  serrati 
folia  are  the  long  buchu  of  commerce.  Tbt 
leaves  of  B.  crenulata  are  at  present  compara 
tively  infrequent  in  commerce,  the  parcel- 
usually  consisting  of  those  of  one  of  the  othei; 
species  almost  unmixed.  The  species  can  Ix' 
recognized  by  the  characters  already  given 
The  leaves  of  the  Empleurum  serrulutum  some 
times  occur  mixed  with  buchu  leaves,  occasion 
ally  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  parcel.  The) 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  acrid  taste  am 
peculiar  odor  and  by  being  longer  and  oar 
rower  than  any  buchu  leaf,  with  a  sharp-pointec 
apex,  parallel  sides,  and  coarse  denticulation 
Further,  according  to  Holmes,  when  the  leaf  ol 
a  Barosma  is  held  up  to  the  light  the  latera 
veins  appear  straighter,  longer,  and  mon 
strongly  developed  than  in  the  leaves  of  the  Em 
plenrum.  John  C.  Umney  ( P.  J.,  March,  189 
finds  that  the  leaves  of  the  latter  contain  0.64 
per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  There  is  nt 
reason  to  believe  that  they  possess  the  tkera 
peutical  properties  of  buchu.  Holmes  enuuier 
ated  a  number  of  plants  used  in  South  A  frici 
as  substitutes  (see  P.  J.,  1900,  70). 

Fliickiger  obtained  from  B.  betulina  1.56  pei 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,  which  had  the  odor  ol 
peppermint  rather  than  of  buchu,  and  deviates 
the  plane  of  polarization  considerably  to  tin 
left.  On  exposure  to  cold  it  furnished  a  cam 
phor,  which,  after  re-solution  in  alcohol,  crys 
tallized  in  needle  shaped  forms.  After  repeat© 
purification  in  this  manner,  the  crystals  oil 
Barosma  camphor,  or  diosphenol,  CioHieOs 
have  a  peppermint  odor;  they  fuse  at  S5°  C 
and  begin  to  sublime  at  110°  C.  After  fusioi 
they  again  solidify  only  at  50°  C.  Barosmi 
camphor  is  abundantly  soluble  in  carbon  distil 
phide.  The  crude  oil  from  which  the  camphoi 
had  been  separated  had  a  boiling  point  of  about 
200°  C,  quickly  rising  to  210°  C.  or  ever 
higher.  The  oil  which  distilled  between  thest, 
temperatures,  rectified  over  sodium,  gave  ap 
proximately  the  formula  C10H16O.  (Pharma 
cographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  109.)  Spica  examinee 
B.  crenulata  and  found  the  volatile  oil  to  differ 
from  that  obtained  by  Fliickiger  from  B.  bettt 
Una;  the  solid  body  was  similar  to  diosphenol1 
but  upon  analysis  gave  the  figures  CioHwOs 
and  hence  is  regarded  by  Spica  as  an  oxyeam 
phor.  The  liquid  portion  was  a  greenish-yeL 
low  oil,  having  a  pleasant  odor  and  a  pungent  [i 
peppermint-like  taste;  by  fractioning,  it  was 
separated  into  a  portion  isomeric  with  bomeol 
resembling  thymol  in  odor  and  taste,  to  whict 
the  name  of  dioscamphor  was  given.    A  sub 
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mice  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  residue 
'ter  the  removal  of  the  oil  Spica  named 
osmin.  (P.  J.,  1885,  p.  H)(i.)  The  results  of 
pica  were  con lirmed  by  Shimoyama  (A.  J.  P., 
J88,  1 1.  024),  who  made  several  simple  deriva- 
tres  of  diosphenol,  and  then  prepared  from  it, 
>■  prolonged  digestion  with  alcoholic  potash, 
olic  mid,  C10H18O3  -f-  H2O,  forming'  white 
•ystalline  needles,  melting  at  90°  to  97°  C,  and 
couipound  to  which  he  gave  the  name  diol- 
'vohol.  Wayne's  experiments  (.1.  J.  P.,  1870, 
.  L9)  appear  to  indicate  that  the  oil  also  con- 
mis  a  substance  capable  of  being  converted 
[in  salicylic  acid.  ,1.  M.  Maisch  believed  that 
iichu  leaves  do  not  contain  salicylic  acid, 
[though  t lie  stearopten  of  the  oil  gives  a 
.nekisli  color  with  ferric  chloride.  (A.  J.  P., 
uly,  1881.)  The  yield  of  ash  varies,  accord- 
ig  to  the  researches  of  H.  W.  Jones  {P.  J., 
:.  673),  from  4.69  to  4.40  in  B.  betulina,  4.32 
>  5.3!)  in  13.  crenulata,  5.03  to  5.22  in  B.  scrrati- 
<lia;  the  ash  itself  was  remarkable  as  con- 
lining  a  great  deal  of  manganese.  The  short 
avctl  buchu  was  found  by  P.  W.  Bedford  to 
ield  an  average  of  1.21  per  cent,  of  volatile 
il;  while  the  long  leaved,  though  more  highly 
a  hied  in  the  market,  gave  only  0.00  per  cent., 
lowing  its  great  inferiority  in  strength.  (Proc. 
.  Ph.  A.,  1803,  p.  211.) 

Uses. — Buchu,  originally  employed  by  the 
[ottentots,  has  long  since  come  into  general  use. 
s  activity  depends  upon  the  volatile  oil,  which 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Under  its  action 
iere  is  no  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of 
ic  urine,  hence  the  remedy  is  of  no  value  in 
ropsies,  but  the  oil  affects  very  decidedly  the 
iucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
he  remedy  is  very  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
tinary  organs,  such  as  gravel,  chronic  catarrh 
f  the  bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder 
nd  urethra,  diseases  of  the  prostate,  and  re- 
ntion  or  incontinence  of  urine,  from  a  loss  of 
>ne  in  the  parts  concerned  in  its  evacuation, 
t  should  be  given  when  the  inflammation  is  not 
'vere.  but  when  it  is  in  that  condition  of 
ironicity  requiring  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture 
f  cantharides,  or  other  stimulant  diuretics, 
n  infusion  (one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
ftter)  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  to  two 
uidounces  (30  to  00  Cc),  but  the  best  prepara- 
<mi  is  the  lluidextract. 

Do.sc,  one  drachm  (3.9  Gm.) ;  of  the  fluidex- 
■act,  a  flnidrachm  (3.75  Cc),  three  or  four 
mes  a  day. 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Buchu.  U.  S.;  Tn- 
ifluna  Buchu,  Br.;  Tinctuia  Buchu,  lie. 

BUTYL-CHLORAL  HYDRAS.  Br. 

BUTYL-CHLORAL HYDRATE 

( bu'tyl-phlo'ral  hy'dras ) 
*EtClsO.HaO  =  191.94 

"  Butyl-Chloral  Hydrate,  or  trichlorbutvli- 
e,»e  glycol,  CH3.CHCl.CCl2.CH(0H)2,  is  a 


crystalline  hydrate  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  liquid  butyl  chloral  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  011  aldehyde."  Br. 

Butylchloralum  Ilydraturu.  Chloralhydratum  Bu- 
tyli  ;  Trlchlorbutylidene  Glycol  :  Hydrous  Butyl 
Chloral;  Croton  Chloral  Hydrate  (wrongly  so 
called);  Chloralum  Butyll  Hydratum ;  Butyl  Chlo- 
ralhydrate ;  Hydrate  de  Chloral  Butyllque,  Fr. ; 
Butylchloralhydrat,   Trichlorbutylaldehydhydrat,  O. 

This  substance  was  discovered  by  Kramer  and 
Pinner  of  Berlin,  during  an  examination  of 
the  accumulated  by-products  of  the  chloral  fac- 
tory of  Schering.  It  was  named  croton- 
chloral  hydrate  because  it  was  believed  to  bear 
a  relationship  to  crotonic  acid,  the  peculiar  acid 
of  croton  oil;  this  was  subsequently  disproved 
by  Pinner,  who  showed  that  it  belonged  to  the 
butyl  series.  (Ber.  d.  ('Item.  Ges.,  vii.  1321, 
1501.)  It  is  made  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
through  aldehyde  cooled  to  —10°  C.  (14°  F.), 
in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  making 
chloral.  Fractional  distillation  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  product  boiling  between  103°  C.  (325.4° 
F.)  and  105°  C.  (329°  F.)  is  reserved;  this  is 
butyl-chloral,  a  colorless  oily  fluid.  The  neces- 
sary amount  of  water  is  added,  and  butyl- 
chloral  hydrate  is  obtained. 

Properties. — Butyl-chloral  hydrate  occurs  in 
the  form  of  crystalline,  micaceous  scales  of  a 
pungent  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  hot  water,  and  glycerin,  but 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  chloroform,  a  property 
which  may  be  employed  to  separate  it  from 
ordinary  hydrated  chloral.  When  treated  with 
caustic  alkalies  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid, 
potassium  chloride,  and  allylene  dichloride, 
C3II4OI2.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes 
it  as  "  in  pearly  white,  trinietric  lamina;,  hav- 
ing a  pungent  but  not  acrid  odor,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.  It  fuses  at  about  172°  F. 
(77.8°  C.)  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which,  in 
cooling,  commences  to  solidify  at  about  100°  F. 
(71.1°  C.)«  Soluble  in  about  50  parts  of  water, 
and  in  its  own  weight  of  glycerin  or  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.);  it  slowly  dissolves  in  20  parts 
of  chloroform.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral 
or  but  slightly  acid  to  lit  mas.  It  does  not  yield 
chloroform  when  heated  with  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  or  with  milk  of  lime  (absence  of 
chloral  hydrate)."  Br. 

Uses. — Butyl-chloral  hydrate  was  proposed 
by  Liebreich,  in  1870,  as  a  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trigeminal  neuralgia.  He  states  that  a 
drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  of  it  causes  deep  sleep, 
accompanied  by  anaesthesia  of  the  head,  with 
complete  loss  of  irritability  of  the  eyeball  and 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  circulation  is 
kept  up  with  great  tenacity,  and.  if  the  dose  has 
been  large  enough,  death  results  from  the 
aiTest  of  respiration.  These  statements  of  Lie- 
breich were  contradicted  by  the  research  of  J. 
von  Mering  and  of  H.  W.  Schmidt,  who  found 
that  no  anaesthesia  was  produced  unless  suffi- 
cient doses  were  given  to  cause  complete  nar- 
cosis, and  that  the  general  course  of  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  the  butyl-chloral  hydrate  was  ex- 
actly parallel  to  that  of  those  produced  by  by- 
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drated  chloral.  But  a  number  of  observers 
have  used  butyl-chloral  hydrate  with  asserted 
good  results  in  tic- douloureux.  The  relief  ob- 
tained is,  unfortunately,  only  temporary  and 
palliative.  The  drug  has  been  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains  (0.32 
to  1.3  Gm.)  in  syrup.  The  safer  plan  is  to  give 
5  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  every  half  hour  until  30 
grains  (2.0  Gm.)  have  been  taken  or  relief 
afforded.  The  original  formula  of  Liebreieh 
was — butyl-chloral  hydrate  5  to  10  parts;  glyc- 
erin 20  parts;  distilled  water  130  parts.  Dose, 
half  a  fluidoimce,  followed  in  five  minutes  by  a 
second  dose,  ten  minutes  later  by  a  third  dose, 
unless  relief  is  afforded.  That  such  medication 
is  safe  is  not  certain.  For  experiments  in  mak- 
ing and  dispensing  solutions  of  butyl-chloral 
hydrate,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  578. 

Dose,  of  British  Pharmacopoeia,  from  five  to 
twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 

CAFFEINA.  U.  S.t  Br. 

CAFFEINE  [Theine] 

(caf-fe-I'na) 

CoHio^Oa  +  H20  =  210.04 

"A  feebly  basic  substance  [C6H(CH3)3N402 
+  H2O]  obtained  from  the  dried  leaves  of  Thea 
sinensis  Linne  (Fam.  TernstrozmiacecE) ,  or  from 
the  dried  seeds  of  Co /feci  arabica  Linne  (Fam. 
Eubiacece) ;  found  also  in  other  plants."1  U. 
S.  "An  alkaloid,  CsIIioN^HaO,  usually  ob- 
tained from  the  dried  leaves  of  Camellia 
Thea,  Link,  or  the  dried  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica, 
Linn.  Crystallized  from  aqueous  solution,  it 
contains  one  molecule  of  water."  Br. 

Trimethyl-xanthino,  Methyl-theobromine  :  Caffela, 
Theiua,  Guaranlna,  CafSine,  Fr.  Cod.;  CoffeTnum, 
P.  O.;  Koffelu,  Kaffeln,  TbeTn,  O. ;  Caffeina,  It.; 
Cafelua,  tip. 

Caffeine  (Caffeia)  was  first  discovered  by 
Runge,  and  afterwards  by  Pelletier,  Cav- 
entou  and  Kobiquet.    Strecker  first  proved  it 

1  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  allows  caffeine 
to  be  prepared  from  either  one  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial sources,  but  because  tea  leaves  contain  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  alkaloid  than  does  the  coffee 
berry,  and  are  frequently  thrown  into  commerce  in 
a  damaged  condition,  unlit  for  use  as  a  beverage, 
commercial  caffeine  is  almost  always  prepared  from 
them.  If  the  assertion  of  Thomas  J.  Mays,  that 
theine,  though  chemically  Identical  with  caffeine. 
Is  physiologically  different,  be  confirmed,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  recognize  theine  as  an  offi- 
cial alkaloid,  and  direct  that  caffeine  be  pre- 
pared from  coffee.  The  argument  that  tea  and 
coffee  differ  in  their  fjross  effects  on  the  human  body, 
and  that  therefore  the  alkaloids  cannot  be  identical, 
has  no  force,  because  coffee  coutalns  an  active  empy- 
reumatlc  oil,  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting. 
How  far  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mays  by  experi- 
ments upon  frogs  must  be  accepted  still  remains  a 
matter  of  opinion.  We  think,  however,  that  further 
physiological  studies  of  the  three  alkaloids  theine, 
caffeine,  and  guaranlne  are  necessary  before  their 
physiological  diversity  ran  be  considered  established. 
Dunstan  and  Shepheard  (J.  Chcm.  8.,  1893.  195) 
reviewed  the  question  of  the  Identity  of  caffeine  and 
theine  with  great  care,  and  established  the  complete 
chemical  identity  of  the  two  by  a  study  of  a  number 
of  derivatives.  The  clinical  results  obtained  by  Mays 
(Med.  News.  vol.  xlviii.)  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  trial  of  theine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  injected  In 
a  dose  of  a  third  of  a  grain  over  painful  nerves. 


to  be  methyl-theobromine  by  making  it  fro 
theobromine  synthetically.2  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  11 
170.)  It  is  now  recognized  as  an  immediai 
derivative  of  xanthine,  C5H4N4O2  being  tl 
trimethyl-derivative  of  the  same,  and  it  beloiif 
to  the  purine  group,  of  which  xanthine  is  tb 
dioxy-derivative.  Emil  Fischer  has  accou 
plished  the  conversion  of  uric  acid,  C5H4N4O 
into  xanthine,  and  this  into  caffeine. 

Caffeine  may  be  made  as  follows:  Exhau: 
bruised  coffee  by  two  successive  portions  c 
boiling  water,  unite  the  infusions,  add  lea 
acetate  in  order  to  precipitate  various  principle 
accompanying  the  caffeine,  filter,  deeompos 
the  excess  of  lead  acetate  in  the  filtered  liquc 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  concentrate  by  evapon 
tion,  and  neutralize  with  ammonia.  The  carYek 
is  deposited  in  crystals  upon  cooling,  and  ma 
be  purified  by  redissolving  in  water,  treatir. 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating.  I 
Leuchsenring  obtains  caffeine  by  availing  mil 
self  of  its  property  of  subliming  unchanged  b 
heat.  He  precipitates  a  concentrated  decoctio 
of  coffee  by  a  weak  solution  of  lead  acetat 
filters,  evaporates  to  dryness,  mixes  the  residu 
with  sand,  and  sublimes  as  in  Mohr's  proces 
for  procuring  benzoic  acid.  (A.  J.  P..  xxxi 
25.)  Still  another  method,  proposed  by  Voge 
is  to  treat  coffee,  ground  to  powder,  with  pern 
leum  benzin,  which  dissolves  the  caffeine  au 
an  oily  substance,  separate  the  petroleum  bei 
zin  by  distillation  and  treat  the  residue  wit 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  caffeine,  an 
deposits  it  in  a  crystalline  form,  after  filtn 
tion  and  concentration.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxx> 
436.)  Paul  and  Cownley's  process  for  estimatin 
the  caffeine  in  coffee  is  to  mix  finely  powdere 
coffee  with  moist  lime,  and  exhaust  with  alcoht 
by  hot  repercolation.  The  alcohol  is  evaporate 
off,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water  and  a  fe 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  the  mixta 
is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washing's,  wlie 
cool,  treated  with  chloroform  to  wash  out  th 
alkaloid;  the  chloro formic  solution  is  evapc 
rated  in  a  tared  dish,  and  the  residue  weighed  a 
caffeine.  (P.  J.,  1SS7,  p.  565.)  Petit  and  Terra 
subsequently7  found  that  the  presence  of  lira 
or  magnesia  retards  the  extraction  of  th 
caffeine,  they  recommend  direct  extraction  b; 
chloroform  containing  a  trace  of  water  (.7.  f 
C,  1896,  529  ).    For\mother  method,  by  E.  E 


=  In  an  examination  of  25  varieties  of  coffee.  Drt 
gendorff  found  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  caffein 
of  from  O.G  to  2.2  per  cent.  The  most  imp'ortarj 
varieties  were  as  follows  : 

Brown  Penang    0.71  per  ceil 

Finest  Mocha    0.64  '"T^ 

Yellow    Menado    1.22  '% 

Finest  plantation  Jamaica    1.43  " 

First  Surinam   1.78 

Pearl  plantation  Ceylon    0.78  " 

Yellow  Java    0.88  % 

Grav  Java    2.21 

First  native  Ceylon    0.87 

Second    "         "    1.54  " 

Third       "  "    1.59     ;  9 

Costa  Rica   1.18  I 

West  Indian    122 

Rio   i.i4  ;; 

Jamaica    0.(17 

Santos    1-46 
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ith,  sec  Ph.  Era,  18S7,  17;  see  also  A.  J.  P., 
468,  and  1893,  338;  J.  P.  C,  1893,  545; 
.  Ztg.,  1893,  132;  C.  D.,  1893,  210;  PA.  £7ra, 
7.  391. 

'affeine  is  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale 
in  damaged  lea.  The  tea  is  exhausted  with 
ling  water,  the  decoction  boiled  with  litharge 
lead  acetate,  and  the  tiltcred  solution  evapo- 
•d  till  the  alkaloid  crystallizes  out  on  cooling, 
product  can  be  purified  by  resublimation  or 
erystallization  from  hot  water.  (Allen,  Com. 
i.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  474.) 
'roperties. — Caffeine  is  a  feeble  base,  cap- 
p  of  forming  definite  compounds  with  min- 
1  acids  but  not  with  organic  acids;  the  latter, 
rever,  increase  its  solubility  in  water  and 
>t  lii|iiids.  (See  Caffeina  Citrata.)  Caffeine 
in  "white,  flexible,  silky,  glistening  needles, 
ally  matted  together  in  fleecy  masses,  perma- 
it  in  the  air;  odorless,  and  having  a  bitter 
ic.  It'  crystallized  from  water,  it  contains 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  but 
crystallized  from  alcohol,  chloroform,  or 
or,  it  contains  none.  Soluble  in  45.6"  parts  of 
:er,  53.2  parts  of  alcohol,  375  parts  of  ether, 
1  8  parts  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
nble  in  5.2  parts  of  wafer  at  80°  C.  (176° 
I,  and  in  17.1  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C. 
10°  F.).  Its  solubility  in  water  is  increased 
I  he  presence  of  certain  salts, — e.g.,  potas- 
m  bromide,  sodium  benzoate,  sodium  sali- 
ite,  and  others,  ('affeine  sublimes  at  about 
;0  C.  (352.4°  F.),  and  should  leave  no  resi- 
'.  Its  melting  point  is  236.8°  C.  (458.3°  F.). 
aqueous  solution  of  Caffeine  is  neutral 
litmus  paper.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
Heine  be  dissolved  in  about  1  Cc.  of 
Irochloric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a 
lc  potnssinm  chlorate  added,  the  whole  evap- 
tcd  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  dish 
0  inverted  over  a  vessel  containing  a  few 
>ps  of  ammonia  water,  the  residue  will  ac- 
re a  rich  purple  color,  which  is  destroyed  by 
id  alkalies.  If  a  fragment  of  Caffeine  be 
solved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a  minute  frag- 
nt  of  potassium  dichromate  lie  added  t"  the 
ud,  a  yellowish-green  color,  which  gradually 
omes  green,  will  be  produced.  •  Caffeine 
uld  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  or  in  nitric 
il  without  producing  a  color  ("absence  of  or- 
W  impurities).  Its  aqueous  solution  should 
he  precipitated  by  mercuric  potassium  iodide 
3.  (absence  of  alkaloids)."  U.  S.  The  British 
winacopceia  describes  it  as  "  soluble  in  80 
rts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  having  a  faintly 
ter  taste  and  being  neutral  to  litmus.  Easily 
able  in  boiling  water,  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
chloroform;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It 
solves  without  color  in  sulphuric  and  nitric 
<>"••  At  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  the  crystals  lose 
V  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  at  a  higher 
aperature  melt  and  volatilize  without  decom- 
sition.  Treated  with  a  crystal  of  potassium 
wnte  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
d  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
reelain  dish,  a  reddish  residue  results,  which 


becomes  purple  when  moistened  with  solution  of 
ammonia.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alka- 
loid, tannic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  solu- 
ble in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  no  precipitate 
is  caused  by  solution  of  potassium  iodide  con- 
taining mercuric  iodide  (distinction  from  other 
official  alkaloids)."  Br. 

When  the  solution,  made  by  saturating  potas- 
sium iodide  with  mercuric  oxide,  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  caffeine,  a  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  soon  takes  the  form  of  white,  shining, 
acicular  crystals.  This  reaction  was  proposed  as 
a  test  of  caffeine  by  Dellfs;  for  though  the  same 
solution  will  precipitate  the  other  alkaloids,  the 
product  is  always  amorphous.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Feb. 
45,  1855.)  Tanret  proposes  to  increase  the  solu- 
bility of  caffeine  by  adding  definite  proportions 
of  sodium  benzoate,  cinnamate  or  salicylate, 
which  form  with  it  compounds  rich  in  alkaloid 
(45.S,  5S.9,  and  61  per  cent,  respectively). 
These  are  well  adapted  for  hypodermic  admin- 
istration, as  they  are  all  freely  soluble  in  water. 
The  proportions  recommended  are  as  follows: 
caffeine-sodium  benzoate  (caffeine,  244,  sodium 
benzoate,  2SS)  ;  caffeine-sodium  cinnamate  (caf- 
feine, 244,  sodium  cinnamate,  170)  ;  caffeine- 
sodium  salicijlate  (caffeine,  244,  sodium  salicy- 
late, 160).  (L'Union  Pliarm.,  xxxvii,  394.) 
Caffeine  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  than  does  almost  any 
other  proximate  vegetable  principle,  in  this  re- 
spect equalling  some  of  the  highly  annualized 
products. 

Uses. — There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  caffeine;  a  drachm  of  citrated  caffeine 
swallowed  by  an  adult  was  followed  by  burning 
in  the  throat,  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea, 
tremor  of  the  extremities,  abdominal  pain,  men- 
tal distress,  great  cardiac  oppression  and  finally 
collapse.  Consciousness  was  not  impaired  and 
thei'e  was  no  headache  until  the  patient  began 
to  recover.  A  decoction  of  8  ounces  of  freshly 
roasted  coffee,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing abortion,  caused  pronounced  choreic  tre- 
mors, great  restlessness,  quickened  resph-ation, 
and  rapid  pulse,  with  very  strong,  even  violent, 
heart  beats.  In  doses  of  3  to  5  grains  caffeine 
produces  in  the  healthy  individual  a  peculiar 
wakefulness,  with  stimulation  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  some  increase  of  the  urinary  secretion  and 
force  of  the  pulse.  There  is  usually  marked 
increase  of  the  mental  activity  and  of  the  capa- 
bility for  sustaining  mental  work.  About  two 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  12  grains  by  Pratt, 
there  were  intense  physical  restlessness  and 
mental  anxiety,  with  obstinate  sleeplessness, 
active  and  persistent  thinking,  general  muscular 
tremulousness,  and  frequent  urination. 

Given  in  large  dose  to  the  lower  animals,  caf- 
feine produces  hurried  respiration,  restlessness, 
slightly  lowered,  followed  by  markedly  elevated, 
temperature,  tetanic  and  clonic  convulsion's,  pro- 
gressive paralysis,  and  finally  death  from  para- 
lytic arrest  of  respiration.  The  cause  of  the 
convulsions  in  mammals  is  not  determined, 
but  in  the  frog  they  are  of  spinal  origin,  for 
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both  Pratt  and  Le  Blond  have  found  that  cut- 
ting of  the  cord  does  not  arrest  thcin  below 
the  point  of  section,  while  destruction  of  the 
cord  (Pratt  and  Lcvcn)  prevents  their  de- 
velopment. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
caffeine  acts  upon  the  frog  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  physical  restlessness  and 
tromulousncss  produced  in  man  are  largely  of 
spinal  origin.  Upon  the  motor  nerves  caffeine 
has  no  effect,  but  there  is  some  reason  for 
suspecting  that  it  exerts  a  very  feeble  in- 
fluence upon  the  sensory  nerves.  Upon  the 
muscles  caffeine  acts  as  a  powerful  poison; 
when  an  isolated  piece  of  the  gastrocnemius  of 
the  frog  is  thrown  into  a  one  per  cent.,  or  even 
weaker,  solution  of  the  citrate  of  caffeine,  it 
becomes  contracted  and  stiff,  and  unable  to 
respond  to  the  galvanic  current  in  from  two  to 
three  minutes.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  it  is  the  muscle  fibre  which  is  affected, 
and  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  paralysis 
is  preceded  by  a  period  of  excitement,  during 
which  the  contractility  of  the  muscle  is  in- 
creased both  in  its  sensitiveness  to  stimuli  and 
in  its  power.  The  action  of  caffeine  upon  the  cir- 
culation is  distinct,  as  has  been  shown  by  Leven, 
Binz,  and  other  observers.  The  alkaloid  pro- 
duces in  the  mammal,  elevation  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  a  direct 
action  upon  the  heart;  caffeine  in  small  dose  re- 
inforces the  isolated  frog's  heart,  and  gives  to 
its  contractions  more  amplitude  and  more 
energy.  Reichert  found  that  even  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  vasomotor  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  caffeine  still  elevates  the  arterial 
pressure.  He  believes  that  this  rise  of  the  ar- 
terial pressure,  which  must  be  independent  of 
the  vasomotor  centres,  is  due  to  a  direct  action 
of  the  caffeine  upon  the  muscle  fibres  in  the 
vessel  walls.  Direct  proof  of  this,  however, 
seems  to  be  wanting,  and  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  the  rise  of  pressure  is  due  entirely  or 
only  in  part  to  the  cardiac  stimulation.  In  ad- 
vanced stages  of  caffeine  poisoning  the  arterial 
pressure  falls,  both  the  heart  and  the  vaso- 
motor system  being  depressed  or  paralyzed. 
The  pulse  rate  is  usually  but  not  always  in- 
creased by  caffeine,  probably  due  to  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  cardie-accelerator  mechanism. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  pro- 
duced in  man  by  overdoses  of  caffeine  is  ex- 
cessive diuresis,  and  experiments  made  upon 
the  lower  animals  show  that  caffeine  acts  as 
a  diuretic  not  only  by  influencing  the  circula- 
tion, but  also  by  directly  affecting  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  kidney  or  the  nerves  which  dominate 
those  cells,  the  probabilities  being  in  favor  of 
the  first  of  these  themies  of  action.  According 
to  Schroeder,  not  only  the  water  but  also  the 
solids  of  the  mine  are  increased. 

The  question  whether  caffeine  has  an  influence 
upon  tissue  changes  and  the  consequent  nitrog- 
enous elimination  cannot  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinctly answered,  thouah  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  action  of  caffeine  upon  urea 


elimination  and  upon  general  nutrition  u 
not  direct  or  pronounced.  While  the  therapeu 
tie  dose  of  caffeine  is  broken  up  in  the  bod) 
with  the  formation  of  methyl-xanthine,  whicl 
escapes  with  the  urine,  the  toxic  dose  is  at 
in  part  eliminated  by  the  kidney  unchanged. 

Caffeine  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  practdea 
medicine  as  a  cerebral  and  cardiac  stimujani 
and  as  a  diuretic.  In  undue  somnolent 
nervous  headache,  in  narcotism,  also,  at  times 
when  the  exigencies  of  life  require  excessiveh 
prolonged  wakefulness,  caffeine  may  be  used  a 
the  most  powerful  agent  known  for  producing 
wakefulness.  In  a  series  of  experiments.  .1 
Hughes  Bennett  1  found  that  within  narrov 
limits  there  is  a  direct  physiological  antagonisn 
between  caffeine  and  morphine.  Coffee  am 
caffeine  in  narcotic  poisoning  arc  of  value  as  i 
means  of  keeping  the  patient  awake,  and  o: 
stimulating  the  respiratory  centres. 

As  a  cardiac  stimulant,  caffeine  may  be  - 
in  any  form  of  heart  failure;  the  indication: 
for  its   use   are   those   which   call   for  thi 
employment  of   digitalis.     It  is  superior  t< 
digitalis  in  never  disagreeing  with  the  stom 
ach,    in    having    no    distinctive  cumulative, 
tendency,  and  in  the  promptness  of  its  action! 
It  is  pronouncedly  inferior  to  digitalis  in  thf 
power  and  certainty  of  its  action,  and  in  tin 
permanence  of  its  influence  once  assorted.  A 
a  diuretic  it  is  superior;  it  is  very  valuable  it 
the  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsies,  and  is  ol 
useful  in  chronic  Bright' s  disease  when  there  i 
no  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

On  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  wake 
fulness,  it  is  usually  better  to  mass  the  dose 
early  in  the  day,  at  least  six  hours  being  let' 
between  the  last  dose  and  the  ordinaiy  time  fo 
sleep.  From  eight  to  fifteen  grains  may  b 
given  in  the  course  of  a  day  in  severe  cases 
If  tried,  it  would  probably  prove  a  useful  druj 
in  cases  of  sudden  collapse  from  various  causes 
The  ordinary  compounds  of  it  are,  however,  no 
available  for  hypodermic  use,  because  they  an 
decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  doubl 
benzoate  of  sodium  and  caffeine  has  been  pro 
posed  as  moderately  stable  and  free  from  irn 
tant  properties:  the  following  formula  has  alsi 
been  commended  by  Tanret  for  hypodermic  use 
sodium  salicylate.  31  gr. ;  caffeine,  40  gr.;  dis 
tilled  water,  60  gr.  For  internal  administratis 
the  soluble  preparation  known  as  citrate* 
caffeine  is  usually  preferred. 

Dose,  one  to  five  grains  (0.065  to  0.312  Gm.) 

Off.  Prep.— Caffeina  Citrata,  U.  S.  (Br.)';  Pul 
vis  Aeetanilidi  Compositus,  U.  S. 

CAFFEINA  CITRATA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CITRATED  CAFFEINE  [Caffeine  Citrate] 

(caf-fe-I'na  cj-tr&'ta) 

"An  unstable  compound,  CslIioNiOs.CeHsCb 

prepared  from  Caffeine  and  Citric  Acid."  Br. 

Caffeina?  Citras,  Br. :  Citrate  de  CafSine.  ft 
Koffemcitrat,  Citrouensaures  Koffeiu,  G. ;  Citrat 
cafeico,  Sp. 
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"  Caffeine,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
[  grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  fifty  grammes  [or  1 
ice  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  hot, 

•  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  iiuidounces, 
I  minims].    Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  the 

Distilled  Water,  add  the  Caffeine,  and  evap- 
,te  the  resulting  solution,  on  a  water-hath,  to 
ness,  constantly  stirring  toward  the  end  of 

operation.  Reduce  the  product  to  a  tine 
ffder  and  transfer  it  to  well-stoppered 
tics.''  U.  S.  "Caffeine,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
2<>  grammes;  Citric  Acid,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or 

grammes;  Distilled  Water,  2  //.  ounces 
up,  meas.)  or  40  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve 

■  (  Uric  Acid  in  the  Distilled  Water;  stir  the 
tieine  into  the  heated  solution;  evaporate 
dryness  on  a  water-hath,  constantly  stirring 
yards  the  end  of  the  operation;  reduce  to  a 
>•  powder."  Br. 

In  this  preparation  Merson  (  P.  ./.,  1904,  8) 
efers  to  mix  the  caffeine  with  the  citric  acid 
llinut  the  aid  of  a  liquid  ;  he  uses  a  sieve,  water 
th,  and  granulating  tray,  and  asserts  that  the 
0C6BS  yields  a  superior  product.  It  is  not  re- 
nted by  chemists  as  a  chemical  salt,  hut  as 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  substances 
mposing  it.    The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives 

■  following  as  its  chemical  formula:  CsHioNi 
i.CeHsO?.' 

It  is  described  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  as  ''a 
lite  powder,  odorless,  having  a  slightly  bitter, 
d  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  Due  part  of 
rated  Caffeine  forms  a  clear,  syrupy  solu- 
n,  with  about  4  parts  of  hot  water.  Upon 
ution  with  5  parts  of  water,  a  white,  crystal- 
e  precipitate  (caffeine)  separates,  which  re- 
solves when  about  2f>  parts  of  water  have 
90  added.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
ual  volumes  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.  If 
!5  Gm.  of  Citrated  Caffeine  be  mixed  with  5 

•  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  poree- 
n  dish,  the  mixture  protected  from  dust  and 
:ited  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  water-bath,  a 
non-yellow  color,  and  not  a  brown  or  black 
or,  should  develop  (absence  of  tartaric  acid)." 

S.  The  British  Pharm.  describes  it  as  "a 
lite  inodorous  powder  with  an  acid  and 
intly  hitter  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  on  lil- 
ts. It  is  soluble  in  32  parts  of  water,  and 
X)  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  chloroform  with 
8  part  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  With  3 
i'ts  of  water  it  forms  a  clear  syrupy  solu- 
■Bj  hut  more  water  dissociates  the  salt  and 
ords  a  white  precipitate  of  caffeine  which 
dissolves   when    excess    of    water  is  added. 

Rted  in  the  air,  the  salt  is  charred  and  then 

nit,  leaving  a  mere  trace  of  ash.    It  affords 

B  reactions  mentioned  under  '  Caffeina.'  and 

so  those  characteristic  of  citrates."  Br. 

I  ses — Citrated  caffeine  is  possessed  of  the 

•ysiological   and   therapeutic   properties  of 

Seine. 

Dose,  from  three  to  eight  grains  (0.2  to  0.5 
a.). 

Off-    Prep— Caffeina     Citrata  Efferveseens, 
S.  (Dr.). 


CAFFEINA  CITRATA  EFFERVESCENS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

EFFERVESCENT  CITRATED  CAFFEINE 

( caf-f  e-i'na.  cj-tra'ta  Sf-fer-vfis'cens) 

Caffeina-  Citras  Efferveseens,  Br. J  Effervescent 
Caffeine  citrate;  Coffeinum  Citricum  Efferveseens; 
Brauscndes  Koffeincilrat,  G. 

*"  Citrated  Caffeine,  forty  grammes  [or  1 
ounce  av.,  ISO  grains] ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
dried  and  powdered,  pre  hundred  and  seventy 
grammes  [20  ounces  a  v.,  40  grains]  ;  Tartaric 
Acid,  dried  and  powdered,  three  hundred 
grammes  [or  10  ounces  av.,  255  grains]  ;  Citric 
Acid,  uneffloresced  crystals,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  grammes  [or  G  ounces  av.,  3S4 
grains],  to  make  about  one  thousand  grammes 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Powder  the 
Citric  Acid  and  mix  it  intimately  with  the 
Citrated  Caffeine  and  Tartaric  Acid,  then  thor- 
oughly incorporate  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate. 
Place  the  mixed  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass  or 
in  a  suitable  dish,  in  an  oven  heated  to  between 
93°  and  104°  C.  (199.4°  and  219.2°  F.).  When 
the  mixture  has  acquired  a  moist  consistence 
by  the  aid  of  careful  manipulation  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  rub  it  through  a  No.  G  tinned- 
iron  sieve,  and  dry  the  granules  at  a  temper- 
ature not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.).  Keep 
the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

"  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  in  powder,  51  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  510  grammes;  Tartaric  Acid,  in 
powder,  27  ounces  (Imp.)  or  270  grammes; 
Citric  Acid,  in  powder,  18  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
180  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  14 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  140  grammes;  Caffeine  Ci- 
trate, 4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  grammes.  Mix 
the  Caffeine  Citrate,  Tartaric  Acid,  and  Citric 
Acid;  with  this  product  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  mixed  Sodium  Bicarbonate  and  Refined 
Sugar;  place  in  a  dish  or  pan  of  suitable  form 
heated  to  between  200°  and  220°  F.  (93.3°  and 
104.4°  C).  When  the  mixture,  by  aid  of  care- 
ful manipulation,  has  assumed  a  granular  char- 
acter, separate  it  into  granules  of  uniform  and 
convenient  size  by  means  of  suitable  sieves. 
Dry  the  granules  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 130°^  F.  (54.4°  C).  The  product  should 
weigh  about  100  ounces  (or  1000  grammes)." 
B)\ 

This  compound  contains  about  two  per  cent, 
of  caffeine;  the  proportion  was  about  one  per 
cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  The  old  expensive 
process  in  which  alcohol  was  used  to  make  the 
mass,  was  abandoned,  the  amount  of  water  of 
crystallization  liberated  from  the  citric  acid  on 
decomposition  proving  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
mass;  this  effects  a  saving  in  the  expense  of 
manufacturing,  while  the  use  of  heat  with  skil- 
ful manipulation  has  been  found  to  produce 
equally  good  results.  It  differs  from  that  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  containing  no 
sugar.  Samples  of  effervescent  citrated 
caffeine  have  been  found  in  the  market  very 
deficient  in  caffeine:  the  sweetening  is  some- 
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times  effected  by  the  use  of  saccharin  in- 
stead of  sugar.  The  powder  affords  an  agree- 
able method  of  administering  citrated  caffeine. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  (3.9  Gin.)  in  water,  to 
be  taken  during  effervescence. 

CALAMUS.  U.  S. 

CALAMUS  [Sweet  Flag] 

( cal'si-nius ) 

"  The  impeded,  dried  rhizome  of  Acorus  Cal- 
amus Linne  (Fam.  Aracecs)."  U.  S. 

Radix  Calami  Aromatiei,  Radix  Acori  :  Sweet  Sedge 
(Cane,  Rush,  Root  or  Myrtle),  Myrtle-flag  (Grass  or 
Sedge):  Acore  Vrai,  Fr.  Cod.;  Acore  Odorant,  Fr. ; 
Rhizoma  Calami,  P.  G.;  Kalmus,  Kalmuswurzel,  G. ; 
Calamo  aromatlco,  It.,  Hp. 

Acorus  Calamus,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  199; 
Barton,  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  03;  B.  &  T.  279.— The 
sweet  flag,  or  calamus,  has  a  perennial,  hori- 
zontal, jointed,  somewhat  compressed  root 
(rhizome),  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick, 
sometimes  several  feet  in  length,  sending  off 
numerous  round  and  yellowish  or  whitish  rad- 
icles from  its  base,  and  bunches  of  brown  fibres 
resembling  coarse  hair  from  its  joints,  inter- 
nally white  and  spongy,  externally  whitish  with 
a  tinge  of  green,  variegated  with  triangular 
stains  of  light  brown  and  rose  color.  The 
leaves  are  all  radical,  sheathing  at  the  base, 
long,  sword-shaped,  smooth,  green  above,  but, 
near  their  origin  from  the  root,  of  a  red  color, 
variegated  with  green  and  white.  The  scape 
or  flower  stem  resembles  the  leaves,  but  is  longer, 
and  from  one  side,  near  the  middle  of  its  length, 
sends  out  a  cylindrical  spadix,  tapering  at 
each  end,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
crowded  with  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  divided  into  three 
cells,  and  containing  numerous  oval  seeds. 

This  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
wet  places  throughout  the  United  States,  is  very 
widespread  in  its  world  distribution,  being 
found  in  Europe,  Western  and  Southern  Asia, 
including  India  and  Japan,  so  that  the  dried 
rhizomes  of  commerce  are  produced  in  the  three 
continents.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  have 
an  aromatic  odor;  but  the  root  only  is  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  collected  late  in  the 
autumn,  or  in  the  spring.  After  removal  from 
the  ground,  the  rhizomes  are  washed,  freed 
from  their  fibres,  and  dried  with  a  moderate 
heat.  By  drying  they  lose  nearly  one-half  their 
diameter,  but  are  improved  in  odor  and  taste.1 

Properties. — Calamus  is  officially  described  as 
follows :  "  Rhizome  1  to  2  Cm.  thick,  usually 
in  longitudinally  split  pieces  of  various  lengths; 
when  entire,  cylindraceous  and  somewhat  vei1- 
tically  flattened,  externally  reddish-brown,  some- 

1  Thorp  has  heen  a  heliof  that  calamus  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Babylonians,  this  belief  being  founded 
on  the  translation  of  the  word  "  qanfl."  occurring 
in  the  old  liahylonlan  tablets,  as  "calamus."  Albert  G. 
Clay  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  the  word  "  qanfl  "  means  simply,  so'  far 
ns  is  at  present  known,  "reeds."  so  that  the  passage 
usually  translated  "  into  I  heir  bowels  I  poured  cala- 
mus, cedar,  fragrant  herbs"  should  be  rendered  "in- 
to their  bowels  I  poured  reeds,  cedar,  fragrant  herbs." 


what  annulate  from  remnants  of  leaf -sheaths; 
upper  surface  with  triangular  leaf-scars,  the 
lower  surface  with  circular  pitted  scars  of 
roots;  fracture  short,  showing  numerous  oil- 
cells  and  scattered  fibrovascular  bundles,  the 
latter  crowded  within  the  endodermis ;  odor  aro- 
matic; taste  pungent  and  bitter."  U.  S.  Theii 
texture  is  light  and  spongy,  their  color  inter-l 
nally  whitish  or  yellowish  white,  and  their  frac- 
ture short  and  rough.  A  German  variety  im- 
ported consists  solely  of  the  interior  of  the  root 
The  pieces  are  usually  long,  slender,  irregular!) 
quadrangular,  and  of  grayish-white  color. 

The  odor  of  calamus  is  strong  and  fragrant 
its  taste  warm,  bitterish,  pungent,  and  aromatic! 
Its  active  principles  are  taken  up  by  boiling 
water.  From  100  parts  of  the  fresh  root  of  fh< 
European  plant,  Trommsdorf  obtained  0.1  ol 
volatile  oil,  2.3  of  soft  resin,  3.3  of  extractivi 
with  a  little  potassium  chloride,  5.5  of  gmn  witl 
some  potassium  phosphate,  1.6  of  starch  anal 
ogous  to  inulin,  21.5  of  lignin,  and  65.7  o: 
water.2  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  roo 
afforded  to  Neumann  about  two  scruples  o: 
volatile  oil.  The  oil  is  at  first  yellow,  but  ulti  i 
mately  becomes  red,  and  has  the  odor  and  tast'i 
of  calamus.  Kurbatow  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  vol 
173,  p.  4)  examined  oil  of  calamus,  and  foiun 
that  the  portion  boiling  below  170°  C.  (335 
F.)  yielded  after  treatment  with  sodium  a  ter 
pene,  C10H16,  having  a  sp.  gr.  .8793  at  0°  C 
(32°  F.),  and  having  a  boiling  point  of  15S°  C 
(316.4°  F.).  According  to  Schimmel's  Bcpor 
(April,  1895),  all  oils  of  calamus  having  1 
lower  rotary  power  than  +10°  and  those  whic] 
do  not  yield  clear  solutions  with  any  proportioi 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  should  be  rejected.  Tb 
extractive  matter  has  an  acrid  and  sweetisl 
taste.  H.  Thomas  obtained  from  calamus  rhi 
zomes  a  bitter  principle,  which  he  name* 
acorin,  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  thick,  yellow 
liquid,  having  a  neutral  reaction,  aromatic  odoi' 
and  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  a  glucoside,  hav , 
ing  the  formula  CssHeoOe,  splitting  into  oi 
of  calamus  and  sugar;  insoluble  in  water,  bu 
readily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  methylic  al 
cohol  and  chloroform.  By  oxidation  acoretin, 
neutral  resin  is  f  ormed,  and  from  the  extract  re 
maining  after  the  acorin  is  removed  Thoma 
obtained  an  alkaloid  which  he  named  calamine 
this  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water  and  etheij 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  acetom 
(A.  Pharm.,  1S86,  465;  P.  J.,  1886,  10S5. 
Calamus  is  sometimes  attacked  by  worms,  ail' 
deteriorates  by  keeping.  The  India  variety  i 
more  slender  than  the  European,  and  has  1 
stronger  and  more  pleasant  flavor. 

Uses. — Calamus  is  a  feeble  aromatic  and  sf 
such  is  used,  especially  in  domestic  practice,  1: 
India  and  to  some  extent  in  other  portions  0; 
the  world.    It  is  said  to  have  been  employe-:* 
also  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  ampo) 

-  The  volatile  oil  is  contained  in  all  portions  0 
the  plant,  the  leaves  yielding  to  distillation,  accordin 
to  the  analvsis  of  Schimmel  &  Co.  0.2  per  cent.,  tl) 
fresh  root  1.5  to  3.5  per  cent,  the  dried  German  roo 
0.8  and  the  Japan  root  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 
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nit  not  to  be  the  calamus  aromaticus  of  Dios- 
orides,  which  is  affirmed  by  Royle  to  have  been 
lerived  from  A'ndropogon.  The  volatile  oil  is 
nrgely  used  in  perfumery,  and  the  powdered 
oot  itself  is  esteemed  in  Ceylon  and  India 
i8  a  vermifuge  and  an  insecticide. 

Dose,  in  substance,  20  to  GO  grains  (1.3  to 
1.9  Gm.);  of  infusion  (an  ounce  to  one  pint 
if  boiling  water),  one  to  two  wineglassf uls  (b'0 
0  120  Cc). 

Off.  Prep— Fluidextractum  Calami,  U.  8. 

CALCII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S. 

CALCIUM  BROMIDE 

(cal'ci-1  bro'mi-dum) 

"nBra=  198.52 

"  1 1  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent. 
»f  pure  Calcium  Bromide,  and  should  be  kept 
D  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Calcium  Bromatum,  Bromure  do  Calcium,  Bromure 
le  Chaux,  Ft:;  Brom  Kalk,  Calclumbromid,  G. 

The  process  of  Boedeeker  for  its  preparation 
ensists  in  first  forming  a  sulphur  bromide,  by 
he  addition  of  20  parts  of  the  flowers  of  sul- 
>hur  to  240  parts  of  bromine;  this  is  added 
0  a  milk  of  lime  containing  140  parts  of  fresh 
ime.  Calcium  bromide  and  sulphate  are  formed 
ind  are  readily  separated.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
iii.  4(53.)  By  the  process  of  Jas.  R.  Mercein, 
ivc  ounces  of  bromine  and  two  and  a  half  pints 
if  water  are  put  in  a  half-gallon  specie  jar,  a 
treaiu  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  through 
he  bromine  until  it  is  all  taken  up,  the  liquid 
iltered,  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  driven  off 
iv  heat,  and  the  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid 
bus  obtained  distilled  until  four-fifths  have 
massed  over;  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  ex- 
ess  of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  filtered, 
md  evaporated.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  100.)  Mac- 
lonald's  method  (J.  J.  P.,  1S73),  is  as  fol- 
dws.  Dissolve  4  ounces  of  ammonium  bromide 
n  a  pint  of  water.  Put  into  a  flask  and  bring 
0  the  boiling  point.  Keep  boiling,  and  add 
uilk  of  lime  (made  from  pure  calcined  lime) 
D  small  quantities,  until  ammoniaeal  vapors 
:ease  to  be  evolved.  The  operator  can  easily 
ell  when  this  point  has  been  reached,  by  the 
ense  of  smell.  Filter  the  solution,  evaporate 
o  a  syrupy  consistency,  remove  from  the  fire, 
md  stir  until  cold.  Tasillv  prepares  calcium 
Tomide  by  adding  three  parts  of  calcium 
>xide  in  small  portions  to  a  solution  of  one 
lundred  parts  of  calcium  bromide  in  seventy- 
toe  parts  of  hot  water;  acicular  crystals  of 
'alcium  oxybromide.  CaBr23CaO,16HaO,  are  de- 
posited on  cooling  the  filtered  solution. 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
vhite.  granular  salt,  odorless,  of  a  sharp,  saline 
aste,  and  very  deliquescent.  Soluble  in  0.5 
^ai"t_of  water,  and  in  1  part  of  alcohol  at  25° 
>-•  (7/  F.) ;  more  soluble  at  boiling  tempera- 
-ures.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  neutral 
11  litmus  paper.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sail  (1  in  20)  yields  with  ammonium  oxalate 
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T.S.  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid 
but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Silver  nitrate 
T.S.  produces  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid  and  in  moderate  excess  of 
ammonia  water."  U.  S. 

Tests. — "If  to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  1  Cc.  of  chloroform 
be  added,  then  chlorine  water,  which  has  been 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  added 
cautiously,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  agita- 
tion, the  liberated  bromine  will  dissolve  in  the 
chloroform,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow  to  orange 
color  free  from  any  violet  tint  (absence  of 
iodides).  If  1  Gm.  of  Calcium  Bromide  be 
added  to  20  Cc.  of  water,  it  should  form  a 
clear,  colorless  solution,  leaving  no  residue 
(absence  of  insoluble  impurities) .  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should"  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If 
1  Gm.  of  Calcium  Bromide  and  1  Gm.  of 
sodium  acetate  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  made  slightly  acid 
through  the  addition  of  from  3  to  5  drops  (or 
a  sufficient  quantity)  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  after 
boiling  and  thoroughly  cooling,  the  solution 
should  not  become  cloudy  within  five  minutes 
upon  the  addition,  with  agitation,  of  5  drops 
of  potassium  dichromate  T.S.  (absence  of 
barium).  If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  dropped 
upon  the  salt,  the  latter  should  not  at  once 
assume  a  yellow  color  (absence  of  bromate). 
To  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
in  100),  contained  in  a  test-tube  of  about  40 
Cc.  capacity,  add  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.  and  about  0.2  Gm.  of  aluminum  wire. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  test-tube,  insert 
a  plug  of  purified  cotton  or  gauze,  and  over 
the  mouth,  a  piece  of  moistened  red  litmus 
paper;  place  the  tube  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
water,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  no  blue  colora- 
tion of  the  paper  should  be  discernible  (limit 
of  nitrates  and  ammonia) ."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Calcium  bromide  was  proposed  by 
Hammond,  in  1871,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  potassium.  It  has  failed  to 
gain  much  support  from  the  medical  profession, 
but  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adjuvant  in^ 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Its  action  upon  the  lower 
animals  has  been  partially  investigated  by  Gutt- 
mann  (P.  M.  T.,  iv.  361),  who  finds  that  it  is 
a  sedative  to  the  nerve  centres,  but  lacks  the 
depressant  cardiac  action  of  potassium  bromide. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 

CALCII  CARBONAS  PR^ECIPITATUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

PRECIPITATED  CALCIUM  CARBONATE 
PRECIPITATED  CHALK 

(ciil'ci-I  ear'bo-nas  pra>cip-i-ta'tus) 
CaC03  =  99.35 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Calcium   Carbonate."    U.  S.  "The 
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PART  I. 


precipitate,  CaCOs,  obtained  by  tbe  interac- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  car- 
bonate.'' Br. 

Carbonas  Calcicus  Praecipitatus,  Creta  Prscipitata, 
Calearia  Carbonica  Praecipita  ;  Precipitated  Carbonate 
of  Lime ;  Carbonate  de  Chaus  Preclpite\  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Craie  Precipitee,  Fr. ;  Calcium  carbonlcum  pracipi- 
tatum,  P.  G. ;  Calciumcarbonat ;  Praclpitirter  kohlen- 
eaure  Kalkerde,  <?.,•  Carbonato  di  caicio  precipitato, 
It.;  Carbonato  de  cal,  Bp. 

A  formula  for  this  salt  is  found  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1870.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Take  of 
Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  five  pints  and  a 
half;  Carbonate  of  Sodium  seventy-two  troy- 
ounces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Sodium  in  six  pints 
of  Distilled  Water.  Heat  this  solution  and 
the  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium,  separately, 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  mix  them.  After  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  separate  it  from  the 
supernatant  liquid  by  decantation,  and  wash  it 
with  boiling  Distilled  Water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  be  affected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  on  bibulous 
paper."  U.  S.  1870. 

A  mutual  interchange  of  principles  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  sodium 
chloride  which  remains  in  solution,  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  which  is  deposited, 

CaCk  +  NaaCOs  =  CaCOs  +  2NaCl 
Any  peculiar  advantage  of  the  preparation  must 
depend  on  the  minute  division  of  its  particles. 
According  to  Bridges,  this  effect  is  best  obtained 
by  employing  the  solutions  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  a  precaution  which  is  observed 
in  most  processes.  (A.  J.  P.,  xvi.  163.)  When 
properly  made,  it  is  "  a  fine,  white  powder, 
without  odor  or  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water;  the  solubility  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts, 
and  especially  by  carbon  dioxide;  alkali  hy- 
droxides diminish  its  solubility;  insoluble  in 
alcohol ;  in  diluted  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric 
acid,  it  is  completely  soluble  with  effervescence. 
When  heated  to  full  redness,  with  access  of 
air,  the  salt  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and 
a  residue  of  calcium  oxide  remains.  For  apply- 
ing tests  of  identity  and  of  purity,  5  Gm.  of 
Calcium  Carbonate  are  mixed  with  100  Cc. 
of  distilled  water,  followed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  added  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation,  until 
solution  takes  place.  Tbe  resulting  solution 
should,  after  boiling  and  cooling,  be  of  acid 
reaction,  and  there  should  not  remain  more  than 
traces  of  insoluble  matter.  In  a  portion  of  this 
acid  solution,  after  neutralizing  with  ammonia 
water,  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  produces  a  white 
precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate,  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  to  20 
Cc.  of  the  acid  solution,  ammonia  water  be  added 
until  of  alkaline  reaction,  no  turbidity  or  pre- 
cipitation should  take  place  either  before  or  after 
boiling  (absence  of  iron,  aluminum,  phosphates, 
etc.).  The  acid  solution  should  not  respond  to 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III.  Test  No.  121).  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 
be  agitated  with  50  Cc.  of  water,  the  filtrate 


should  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus 
paper,  and,  on  evaporation,  should  not  leave 
a  weighable  residue  (limit  of  soluble  impur- 
ities)." U.  S. 

Uses. — For  ordinary  purposes,  it  probably 
has  no  such  superiority  over  prepared  chalk  as 
to  counterbalance  its  greater  expensiveness,  but 
it  is  preferred  by  some  in  the  preparation  of 
tooth  powders. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65  to 
2.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Morphinae  Compositus,  U.S.; 
Syrupus  Calcii  Lactophosphatis,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Tro- 
chiscus  Bismuthi  Compositus,  Br. 

CALCII  CHLORIDUM.  U,  S.,  Br. 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

(cal'ci-1  ehlo'ri-dilm) 

CaCl2=  110.16 

"  Calcium  Chloride,  rendered  anhydrous  by 
fusion  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  It 
should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent,  of  pure 
Calcium  Chloride,  and  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  The  salt,  CaCk2H3 
O,  formed  by  neutralizing  hydrochloric  acid 
with  calcium  carbonate,  carefully  desiccated  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  392°  F.  (200° 
C.)."  Br. 

Calcium  Chloratum  ;  Calcaria  Muriatica,  Chloridum 
Calcicum  ;  Muriate  of  Lime,  Hydroehlorate  of  Lime; 
Chlorure  de  Calcium  Fondu.  Hydroehlorate  de  Chaui. 
Fr. ;  Chlorcalcium,  Calciumchlorid,  Salzsaures  Kalk, 
<?.;  Cloruro  di  caicio,  It. ;  Cloruro  calcico,  Bp. 

Calcium  chloride  may  be  readily  formed  by 
saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  chalk  or 
marble,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  to 
redness.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reacting 
with  the  calcium  carbonate,  forms  calcium 
chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  dissipated  at  a  red  heat, 

CaCOs  +  2HC1  =  CaCte  +  CO2  +  H2O 
The  Br.  Ph.  (1885),  after  neutralizing  the  acid 
with  calcium  carbonate,  adds  a  little  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime  and  slaked  lime,  filters,  evapo- 
rates until  the  chloride  becomes  solid,  and;  in- 
stead of  igniting  the  residue,  dries  it  at  about 
204.4°  C.  (400°  F.).  Its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  CaCk, 
2H2O. 

Properties. — Calcium  chloride  is  in  "white, 

slightly  translucent,  hard  fragments,  odorless, 
having  a  sharp,  saline  taste.  It  is  very  deli- 
quescent.  Soluble  in  1.3  parts  of  water,  "and 
in  8  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  1.5 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  very  freely  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  usually  leaving  a  slight  residue. 
Below  a  red  heat  the  salt  fuses,  and,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  without  change  in  composition.  When 
perfectly  pure,  Calcium  Chloride  dissolves  in 
water  without  residue;  the  solution  should  be 
strictly  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  When  the 
salt  has  been  overheated  in  fusing,  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  small  residue 
of  calcium  oxide  is  left,  which  is  soluble  in  hy- 
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•nchlnric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  (1  in 
))  yields,  with  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.,  a 
bite  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
liable  in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  silver  ni- 
ate  T.S.  it  yields  a  white  precipitate  insoluble 

nitric  acid.  It'  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
It  (  1  in  20)  ammonia  water  be  added,  until 

alkaline  reaction,  no  turbidity  or  precipi- 
tin should  lake  place  either  before  or  after 
tiling  (absence  of  iron,  aluminum,  phosphates, 
e.).  If  from  10  Cc.  of  the  solution  the  cal- 
uni  be  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium 
calate  T.S.,  the  filtrate  should,  on  evapora- 
m  and  ignition,  leave  not  more  than  a  trace 
'fixed  residue  (limit  of  magnesium  and  alka- 
?s).  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
I),  dightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Kuild  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
rsenic  or  lead  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
21 ) ."  U.  S.  "  In  dry,  white,  very  deliques- 
■nt  masses,  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
id  in  3  parts  of  aleohol  (90  per  cent.).  It 
fords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  calcium 
id  of  chlorides.  It  should  yield  no  character- 
tic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  iron,  aluminium, 
r  carbonates,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions 
itli  the  tests  for  magnesium.  It  evolves  no 
ilorine  or  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  addition 
t hydrochloric  acid  (absence  of  hypochlorite)." 
r.  On  account  of  its  avidity  for  water,  the 
ised  salt  is  used  for  drying  gases.  The  crys- 
illized  salt  is  also  very  deliquescent,  and  has 
ie  form  of  colorless,  transparent,  striated,  six- 
ded  prisms.  The  crystals,  on  exposure  to 
>at,  first  dissolve  in  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
on,  and,  after  this  has  evaporated,  undergo 
fneous  fusion.  "With  ice  or  snow  they  form 
powerful  frigorilic  mixture.  Calcium  chloride 
•:ists  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  of  many 
•rings.  It  is  usually  associated  with  common 
lit  and  magnesium  chloride,  from  which  it  is 
panted   with   dilliculty.    When  crystallized 

contains  six  molecules  of  water. 
Uses.— Calcium  chloride  has  the  property  of 
creasing  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  and 
is  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
enophQia,  haemoptysis,  monorrhagia,  and 
her  forms  of  internal  bleeding.  Mayo  Robson 
immends  its  administration  for  several  days 
receding  surgical  operations  in  which  there  is 
ason  to  expect  severe  hemorrhage.  In  severe 
ises  of  internal  hemorrhage  W.  T.  Silvestri 
ports  excellent  results  from  the  intravenous 
jection  of  from  three  and  one-half  to  five 
ddounces  (105  to  150  Cc.)  of  a  recently 
erilized  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the  salt.  The 
'0  per  cent,  solution  has  been  frequently  used 
i  the  form  of  an  enema. 

Dose,  five  grains  (0.32  6m.)  three  times  a  day, 
creased  if  necessary  to  twenty  grains  (1.3 
m.),  in  dilute  solution.1 


'J-iqi/or  Calcii  CMoridi  was  official  In  the  TJ.  S.  P. 
><0.  A  convenient  metbod  of  making  this  prepara- 
on  is  to  dissolve  228  grains  of  fused  calcium  chloride 
1  1  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  if 
?cessarj. 


CALCII  HYDRAS.  Br. 

CALCIUM  HYDROXIDE     SLAKED  LIME 

(eal'cl-i  hy'dras) 

"  Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(HO)2,  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  interaction  of  water  and  calcium 
oxide."  Br. 

Calcis  Hydras;  Hydrate  of  Lime;  Chaux  Eteinte, 
Fr.  Cod. ;  Idrato  di  calcio,  It. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  gives 
a  detailed  process  for  slaked  lime.  The  process 
of  the  Br.  Pharm.  (1885)  is  as  follows:  "  Take 
of  Lime  two  pounds  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled 
Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Place 
the  Lime  in  a  metal  pot,  pour  the  water  upon 
it,  and  when  vapor  ceases  to  be  disengaged 
cover  the  pot  with  its  lid  and  set  it  aside  to 
cool.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  put  the  slaked  lime  on  an 
iron-wire  sieve,  and  by  gentle  agitation  cause 
the  fine  powder  to  pass  through  the  sieve,  re- 
jecting what  is  left.  Put  the  powder  into  a 
well-stoppered  bottle,  and  keep  it  excluded  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  air.  Slaked  lime 
should  be  recently  prepared."  Br.  1885.  Calcium 
hydroxide  "  affords  the  reactions  characteristic 
of  calcium.  Strongly  heated  it  loses  nearly  one 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  water.  It  should  yield 
only  the  slightest  characteristic  reactions  with 
the  tests  for  iron,  aluminium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  potassium,  carbonates,  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  or  silica."  Br. 

For  an  account  of  the  physical  and  medicinal 
properties  of  slaked  lime,  see  Calx. 

CALCII  HYPOPHOSPHIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CALCIUM  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

(cal-cT-T  hy-po-phos'phis) 

Ca(PH202)a=  168.86 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  Calcium  Hypophosphite  [(P0.0Ha)2 
Ca],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles;  caution  should  be  observed  in  dispens- 
ing Calcium  Hypophosphite,  as  explosion  is 
liable  to  occur  when  it  is  triturated  or  heated 
with  nitrates,  chlorates,  or  other  oxidizing 
agents."  U.  S.  "  Calcium  Hypophosphite,  Ca 
(PH2O2)  a,  is  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  phos- 
phorus, calcium  hydroxide,  and  water."  Br. 

Calcis  n.vpophosphis :  Calcium  Hypophospnorosum, 
Hypophosphite  of  Lime  :  Calcaria  Hypophosphorosa, 
Hypophosphis  Calcicus  ;  Hypophosphite  de  Chaux.  Fr. 
Cod. ;  Unterphosphorigsaure  Kalkerde.  Calcium  hypo- 
phosphit.  G. ;  Hipofosfito  calcico,  Sp. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  hypophos- 
phites  as  a  class  of  salts,  in  consequence  of 
their  recommendation  by  Churchill  of  Paris,  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  in  which  they  were 
thought  to  be  useful  by  furnishing  phosphorus 
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to  the  tissues.  One  of  the  first  papers  on  their 
mode  of  preparation  and  qualities  was  com- 
municated by  Wm.  Procter.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
xxx.  118.)  Hypophosphorous  acid  consists  of 
one  atom  of  phosphorus,  two  of  oxygen,  and 
three  of  hydrogen,  of  which  latter,  however, 
only  one  atom  is  replaceable  by  metal.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  monobasic  acid.  It  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
deoxidizing  or  reducing  agent,  which  property 
it  is  supposed  to  owe  to  the  presence  of  the 
unreplaceablc  hydrogen  atoms,  sometimes  termed 
"  aldehydic  "  hydrogen.  When  heated,  it  is  re- 
solved into  hydrogen  phosphide  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water 
and  deliquescent,  and  many  of  them  ar-e  soluble 
in  alcohol.  They  are  converted  into  phosphates 
by  heat,  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen  phosphide, 
and  some  of  them  are  explosive. 

Calcium  hypophosphite  has  been  most  largely 
employed,  and  meets  the  views  of  those 
who  wish  to  supply  calcium  phosphate  to  the 
system,  as  the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  con- 
verted into  the  phosphoric  by  its  deoxidizing 
power.  To  prepare  it  Procter  gave  the  follow- 
ing formula.  Slake  4  pounds  (avoirdupois) 
of  lime  with  a  gallon  of  water,  add  it,  in  a 
deep  boiler,  to  4  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  To  the  mixture  add  a  pound 
(aV.)  of  phosphorus,  and  continue  the  boiling, 
adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
up  the  measure,  until  the  combination  is  com- 
plete, and  hydrogen  phosphide  is  no  longer 
evolved.  It  is  necessary  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  gas,  which  takes 
fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  ah*. 
There  are  formed  in  the  liquid  calcium  phos- 
phate and  hypophosphite,  the  phosphorus  hav- 
ing become  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  has  escaped  in 
combination  with  another  portion  of  phos- 
phorus, which  is  therefore  lost.  The  liquid 
is  filtered  to  separate  the  insoluble  phosphate 
and  residuary  lime,  then  concentrated,  and  re- 
Mltered  to  separate  the  calcium  carbonate  formed 
by  t  he  action  of  the  air  on  a  little  lime  held  in 
solution,  and  lastly  evaporated  until  a  pellicle 
appears;  after  which  the  salt  may  be  allowed 
to  crystallize  by  setting  the  liquid  aside,  or 
may  be  obtained  in  the  granular  form  by  con- 
tinuing the  heat,  and  stirring.  The  salt  should 
be  introduced  into  bottles.  The  former  British 
Pharmacopoeia  practically  adopted  this  process, 
but  any  uncombined  lime  remaining  in  the  solu- 
tion  was  separated  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  it. 

Properties — Officially  described  as  in  "  color- 
less, transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  or  small, 
lustrous  scales,  or  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
odorless,  having  a  nauseous  and  bitter  taste: 
permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  6.5  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  ¥.),  and  in  6  parts  of 
boiling  water:  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heated  in  a  test-tube  the  salt  decrepitates,  and 
above  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  it  begins  to  decom- 
pose, giving  off  water,  and  emitting  inflam- 


mable gases    (hydrogen  and  hydrogen  phos- 
phide), and  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium  pyro-l 
phosphate  and  metaphosphate,  with  some  red! 
phosphorus.    The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)1 
is  neutral  or  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  ami] 
yields,  with  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.,  a  wliitel 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  but  solublel 
in  hydrochloric  acid.    The  diluted  aqueous  soluT 
tiou,  slightly  acidulated  with  diluted  nitric  acid.) 
yields  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  a  precipitate,! 
which  is  white  at  first  but  rapidly  turns  browrl 
and  black,  due  to  the  separation  of  metallic  sil  l 
ver.  With  copper  sulphate  T.S.,  on  gentle  heat-f 
ing,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed.  Wher  J 
the  aqueous  solution  of  Calcium  Hypophosphite! 
(1  in  20),  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation,  to  arl 
excess  of  mercuric  chloride  T.S.,  a  white  precipe 
itate  of  mercurous  chloride  is  formed.  On  fur  J 
ther  addition  of  the  hypophosphite  solution  ill 
excess,  the  precipitate  becomes  gray  in  color! 
due  to  its  reduction  to  metallic  mercury.  If 
Gm.  of  the  salt  be  added  to  20  Cc.  of  water  anc 
well  shaken,  not  more  than  a  trace  of  residwi 
should  remain  (absence  of  phosphate  and 
phate).    If  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  tbi| 
salt  (1  in  10)  be  measured  into  a  beaker  contain  j 
ing  3  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  about  K| 
Cc.  of  water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
water-bath,  the  residue  should  not  respond  to  tin 
Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Par'i 
III,  Test  No.  17).    The  aqueous  solution  o 
the  salt  (1  in  20),  acidulated  with  hydrochlori 
acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Tes 
for  heavy  metals   (see  Part  III,  Test  NcJ 
121)."    U.  S.    "Soluble  in  8  parts  of  col 
water;  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  (90  per  cent.) 
Heated  to  redness  the  crystals  ignite,  evolvin 
spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphid 
and   hydrogen,    and   leave   a  reddish-colore 
residue.    It  affords  the  reactions  characteristi 
of  calcium.    Its  aqueous  solution  yields  wit 
test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride  a  white  pre 
cipitate  turning  gray.    0.25  gramme  boiled  fo: 
ten  minutes  with  a  solution  of  0.6  gramme  o 
potassium  permanganate  should  yield,  on  tiltm 
tion,   a  nearly  colorless  solution.     The  sail 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  tb 
tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron,  alumir 
ium,  magnesium,  sodium,  or  potassium,  and  onl 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  chloride 
or  sulphates.    It  should  afford  little  or  no  pn, 
cipitate  with  solution  of  lead  acetate  (limit  o 
phosphates  and  phosphites)."  Br.     The.  soli 
bility  of  calcium  hypophosphite  is  increase 
by  the  addition  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  Fcj 
a  method  of  purifying  alkaline  hypophosphite 
see     P.  A.,  1879,  57;  N.  B.,  1S79,  142. 

As  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury,  copper,  an 
silver  are  reduced  by  the  hypophosphites,  the; 
are  of  course  incompatible  with  it  iu  presenpj 
tions.  With  calcium  hypophosphite  all  the  soli 
ble  sulphates  and  carbonates  produce  precip 
fates.  As  the  hypophosphites  are  insoluble  i 
cod  liver  oil,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  syru 
or  water  before  being  added  to  the  oil.  (S(l 
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'yrupus  Hypophosphitum  and  Emulsum  Olei 
(orrhua  cum  Hypophosphitibus.)  W.  A.  H. 
faylor  considers  the  presence  of  sulphites  in 
pmmercial  hypophosphites  to  be  the  source  of 
lie  disagreeable  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
ometimes  found  in  the  compound  syrup  of 
ypophosphites.   (P.  J.,  1S95,  144.) 

Uses.— Calcium  hypophosphite  was  at  one 
iine  largely  used  in  chronic  phthisis,  Ln  various 
■rofulous  affections,  in  neurasthenia,  and  other 
onditions  of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nerve 
(•litres.  It  seems  in  none  of  these  cases  to  be 
rally  efficient,  but  is  harmless. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.G5  to  2.0  Gm.), 
Iiree  times  a  day.  (See  S yrupus  Hypophos- 
ihitum  and  S yrupus  Hypophosphitum  Com- 
itisitus.) 

Off.  Prep. — Emulsum  Olei  Morrhmc  cum  Hypo- 
ihosphibitus,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum,  U. 
'.;  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  Compositus,  U.  S. 

CALCII  PHOSPHAS  PR/ECIPITATUS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

PRECIPITATED  CALCIUM  PHOSPHATE 

(cal'ci-i  phos'phas  pra-cip-i-ta'tus) 
'a3(PO4)3  =  307.!)S 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
i  pure  Calcium  Phosphate  [ (P0.03)2Ca3]." 
'.  6".  "  Calcium  Phosphate  may  be  prepared 
y  dissolving  bone  ash  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
fid,  adding  the  liquid  to  dilute  solution  of 
mmonia,  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold 
inter,  and  drying  the  washed  precipitate  at  a 
emperature  not  exceeding  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  ; 
>r  by  the  interaction  of  calcium  chloride  ami 
odium  phosphate."  Br. 

Calcil  Phosphas.  Dr..  Calois  Thosphas  (Br.  18S5), 
lalclum  Phosphate;  Trlcalclum  Phosphate,  Calcaria 
'luisphorlcii  :  l'hosphas  Calcicus  Prsecipltatus ;  Pre- 
Ipltated  Phosphate  of  Lime;  Phosphate  of  Calcium; 
'liosphnti-  Trlcalcique.  Fr.  Cod.:  Phosphate  do 
'haul  hydrate1,  Fr. ;  Phosphorsaure  Kalkerde,  Cal- 
lumphosphat,  a.;  Fosfato  calclco,  Sp. 

A  formula  for  this  precipitate  was  given  in 
he  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  It  is  as  fol- 
mvs :  "  Take  of  Bone,  calcined  to  whiteness,  and 
n  tine  powder,  four  troyounces;  Muriatic  Acid 
ight  troyounces;  Water  of  Ammonia  twelve 
htidoitHces,  or  a  t<uj]icicnt  quantity;  Distilled 
Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  Bone 
a  the  Acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  of  Distilled 
■Vater,  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  filter  the  solu- 
ion.  Add  another  pint  of  Distilled  Water, 
ind  then,  gradually.  Water  of  Ammonia,  until 
he  liquid  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  Mix 
he  precipitate  obtained,  while  yet  in  the  state  of 
nag-ma,  with  twice  its  bulk  of  boiling  Distilled 
^Vater,  and  pour  the  whole  upon  a  strainer. 
■Vash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  Distilled  Water 
mtil  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  a  solu- 
ion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acidulated  with  nitric 
Mid.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  with  a  gentle 
heat"  U.  S.  1S70.  For  description  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  preparing  calcium  phosphate  on  a 
l:vrg-e  scale,  see  J.  P.C.,  Sept.  1,  1S75,  193.  The 
*alt  has  been  very  properly  retained  in  the 


V.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  necessity  of  retaining  the  word  "  pr<e- 
cipitatus  "  in  the  U.  S.  title,  as  it  is  never  seen 
in  commerce  except  as  a  precipitate.  One  of 
its  uses  has  been  to  replace  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  absorbent  cotton  in  the  1S90  process 
for  medicated  waters;  but  it  has  now  been 
superseded  by  purified  talc. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  calcium 
phosphate  of  the  bones,  and  lets  it  fall,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  in  a  state  of  minute 
division.  The  ablution  is  intended  to  free  it 
from  adhering  ammonium  chloride.  The  salt 
thus  obtained  is,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
called  bone  calcium  phosphate. 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
bulky,  white,  amorphous  powder,  odorless  and 
tasteless;  permanent  in  the  air.  Almost  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water;  partly  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  out  the  acid  salt;  almost 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  except  when  freshly 
precipitated;  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  At  an  intense 
white  heat,  the  salt  fuses  without  decomposition. 
When  moistened  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  either 
before  or  after  ignition,  the  salt  acquires 
a  yellow  color  (distinction  from  acid  calcium 
phosphate,  which,  after  ignition,  when  mois- 
tened with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  remains  white). 
For  applying  tests  of  identity  and  of  purity, 
shake  2  Gm.  of  Precipitated  Calcium  Phos- 
phate with  20  Cc.  of  water,  add  nitric  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  until  solution  is  effected,  and  then 
add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  liquid  measure 
40  Cc.  While  making  this  solution,  no  effer- 
vescence should  occur  on  adding  the  acid  (ab- 
sence of  carbonate) .  From  a  portion  of  this 
solution  the  salt  is  preciptated  unchanged  by  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  water.  From  another 
portion  ammonium  molybdate  T.S.  precipitates 
yellow  ammonium  p'hosphomolybdate ;  the  reac- 
tion is  accelerated  by  a  gentle  heat,  not  exceed- 
ing 65°  C.  (149°  F.).  If  to  5  Cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion, acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  0.5  Cc.  of 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  be  added,  not  more  than  a 
slight  turbidity  should  result  (limit  of  chloride). 
If  to  5  Cc.  of  the  solution,  strongly  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  1  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphate 
T.S.  be  added,  no  turbidity  should  result  upon 
standing  (absence  of  barium).  An  aqueous 
solution  of  Calcium  Phosphate  (1  in  20),  ob- 
tained by  shaking  the  salt  with  water,  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  heating 
until  solution  is  effected,  should  not  respond  to 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  Two  Gm.  of  Cal- 
cium Phosphate  should  not  respond  to  the 
Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S.  "  Soluble  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  or  diluted  nitric  acid; 
such  a  solution  continues  clear  when  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  is  added  in  excess 
(absence  of  calcium  oxalate).  It  affords  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  calcium  and  of  phos- 
phates. Of  the  recently  dried  powder,  1 
gramme  dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
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yields,  when  added  to  a  very  slight  excess  of 
diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate 
weighing  when  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  not  less  than  0.95 
gramme.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium, 
iron,  aluminium,  magnesium,  carbonates,  or 
silica,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with 
those  for  chlorides."  Br.  Joly  and  Sorel 
record  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  1894,  738)  the  precipita- 
tion of  tricalcium  phosphate  by  adding  crystals 
of  hydrated  bicalcium  phosphate  to  boiling 
water;  the  acid  liquid  remaining  contains  mono- 
calcium  phosphate. 

Uses. — In  the  form  of  burnt  hartshorn,  cal- 
cium phosphate  formerly  enjoyed  a  brief  popu- 
larity in  the  treatment  of  rickets  and  mollities 
ossium,  in  which  its  use  seemed  to  be  indicated 
upon  obvious  chemical  grounds.  In  1851, 
Benecke  suggested  that,  as  it  is  essential  in 
animals  as  well  as  plants  to  the  formation  of 
cells,  it  might  be  found  useful  in  certain  path- 
ological states  of  the  system  characterized  by 
defective  nutrition,  such  as  the  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, and  from  that  time  its  use  has  gradually 
become  more  frequent,  and,  in  connection  with 
other  phosphates,  as  those  of  iron,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  it  has  acquired  no  little  reputa- 
tion in  different  forms  of  scrofula,  mollities 
ossium,  rickets,  and  even  chronic  phthisis.  It 
is  also  thought  to  have  proved  useful  in  has- 
tening the  union  of  fractured  bones;  and 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  is  said  to  have  shown, 
by  experiments  upon  dogs  and  rabbits,  that  in 
these  animals  the  callus  in  fractured  bones 
forms  more  quickly  under  its  use  than  without 
it.  (M.  T.  G.,  May,  1856,  p.  489.)  Though 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  probably  in  general  dis- 
solved by  the  gastric  liquids,  in  consequence  of 
the  acid  present  in  them;  but  it  is  best  admin- 
istered in  acid  solution,  and  is  at  present  very 
extensively  used  dissolved  in  lactic  acid  and 
emilsified  with  cod  liver  oil. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gin.). 
(See  Syrupus  Calcii  Lactophosphat  is  ;  also  Pul- 
vis  Antimonialis.) 

Off.  Prep. — Extractmn  Euonymi  Siccum,  Br.; 
Pulvis  Antimonialis,  Br. 

CALCII  SULPHAS  EXSICCATUS.  U.  S. 

EXSICCATED  CALCIUM  SULPHATE 
[Dried  Calcium  Sulphate] 

(c&l'cl-i  sul'phfis  ex-sjc-ca'tus) 

"A  powder  containing  about  95  percent.,  by 
weight,  of  Calcium  Sulphate  [CaSC-4  =  135.15], 
and  about  5  percent,  of  water;  prepared  from 
the  purer  varieties  of  native  gypsum  [CaSCk  -4- 
2HaO  =  170.91],  by  carefully  heating  until 
about  three-fourths  of  the  water  has  been 
expelled.  Exsiccated  Calcium  Sulphate  should 
be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  carefully  pro- 
tected from  moisture."   U.  S. 

Calcii  Sulphas.  Br.  18S5 :  Dried  Gypsum ;  Plaster 
of  Paris  •  Exsiccated  Sulphate  of  Calcium  :  Calcis 
Sulphas  :  Sulphate  of  Lime  ;  Gypsum  ;  Calcium  sulfuri- 
cum  ustum,  P.  O.;  Gebrannter  Gyps,  (?. 


The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1S9S)  dismissed 
calcium  sulphate  (dried),  but  inserted  calcium 
sulphate  in  the  articles  employed  in  chemical 
testing  in  the  Appendix.  The  native  sulphate 
is  best  known  as  gypsum,  and  in  its  massive 
variety  as  alabaster.  Gypsum  is  an  abun- 
dant natural  product,  and  the  quantity  mined  in 
the  United  States  has  enormously  increased  in 
recent  years.  In  1903  it  amounted  to  1.041.704 
tons,  valued  at  $3,792,943;  in  1904,  940.917 
tons,  valued  at  $2,784,325;  and  in  1905.  924, 
107  tons,  valued  at  $3,105,000.  It  is  officially 
described  as  "  a  fine,  white  powder,  without 
odor  or  taste.  From  moist  air  it  attracts  water, 
becomes  granular,  and  then  loses  the  property 
of  hardening  with  water.  When  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  water,  Exsiccated  Calcium 
Sulphate  forms  a  smooth,  cohesive  paste,  which 
rapidly  hardens.  It  is  soluble  in  about  37S 
parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  451 
parts  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  In  alcohol  it  is 
insoluble.  It  readily  dissolves  in  diluted  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid;  also  in  saturated  solutions 
of  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  thiosulphate,  and 
of  various  ammonium  salts.  When  heated 
above  204°  C.  (399.2°  P.),  Exsiccated  Calcium 
Sulphate  becomes  anhydrous  and  loses  the 
property  of  forming  with  water  a  paste  which 
hardens  rapidly.  Its  saturated  solution  in 
water  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  forms 
white  precipitates  with  barium  chloride  T.S.. 
with  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.,  and  with  alcohol. 
No  effervescence  should  occur  on  the  addition 
of  diluted  acids  to  Exsiccated  Calcium  Sul- 
phate (absence  of  carbonate) ."   U.  S. 

Uses. — Gypsum  is  used  by  surgeons  for 
mechanical  purposes,  but  not  at  all  in  internal 
medicine.  It  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  water  that 
it  may  be  considered  for  ordinary  purposes 
insoluble.  The  solubility  of  the  crystallized 
sulphate  with  2  molecules  of  water  (native 
gypsum)  is,  according  to  Curtman,  at  15°  C, 
1  to  390;  at  38°  C,  1  to  368;  and  at  100°  C, 
1  to  451.  The  fact  has  been  well  established 
that  its  solubility  varies  with  the  temperature, 
but,  like  that  of  sodium  sulphate,  very-  un- 
equally. Thus,  according  to  Poggiale,  it  is 
greatest  at  35°  C.  (95°  P.),  and  above  or  below 
that  temperature  gradually  diminishes,  so  that 
at  100°  C.  (212°  P.),  or  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  5°  C. 
(41°  F.),  not  far  from  the  freezing  point.  {J.P- 
C,  4e  ser.,  v.  86.)  The  other  point  is  that, 
when  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat,  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  water  added  to  it,  and,  from  the  state 
of  semi-liquid  paste  into  which  it  is  brought 
with  that  fluid,  hardens  without  great  change 
of  bulk.  It  is  this  property  which  fits  plaster 
of  Paris  so  well  for  all  kinds  of  moulding;  aud 
to  this  also  it  owes  its  peculiar  adaptability  to 
the  purpose  of  a  splint.  To  prepare  it  for 
use,  the  gypsum  must  first  be  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  by  exposure  to  a  heat 
of  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  or  from  that  to  121.1 
C.  (250°  F.).    It  loses  both  its  molecules  of 
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ater  of  crystallization  at  a  temperature  of 
bout  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  and  is  then  known  as 
umt  gypsum.  If  heated  above  204°  C. 
399.2°  P.)  it  becomes  dead-burnt,  and  does 
nt  take  up  water  readily  and  does  not  harden. 
I'hen  dehydrated,  it  is  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
nd  kept  in  air  tight  vessels  for  use.  As  thus 
repared,  if  mixed  with  two  parts  of  water, 

forms  a  semi-liquid  cream-like  mass,  which 
ecomes  solid  and  hard  in  tifteen  or  twenty 
dilutes,  the  temperature  rising  during  the  pro- 
?ss,  as  in  the  slaking  of  lime.  The  hydrated 
ypsum  expands  in  solidifying,  hence  its  ad- 
antages  in  preparing  casts, — the  expansion 
nuses  it  to  fill  accurately  all  interstices.  Cloez 
Chem.  News,  1903,  58)  states  that  the  "  set- 
ing"  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  due  to  the  suc- 
ession  of  three  phenomena:  1.  Hydration. 
.  Partial  solution.  3.  Solidification  of  a  super- 
uturated  solution.    According  to  T.  E.  Stark, 

medical  officer  in  the  British  army,  flannel 
l  the  best  material  for  bandages  to  be  used 
ith  gypsum.  It  should  be  cut  into  strips  an 
ich  and  a  half  broad  and  two  or  three  yards 
ing,  which  should  first  be  spread  on  a  table 
ud  rubbed  well  with  the  powdered  gypsum  on 
otb  sides,  and  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
bread.  The  bandages  should  then  be  rolled 
p  loosely,  and  kept  for  use  in  air  tight  cases, 
'hus  prepared,  the  bandages,  first  thoroughly 
etted,  should  be  rolled  round  the  limb,  over- 
ipping  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform 
wering.  After  application,  it  should  be  left 
)  harden,  which  generally  happens  in  fifteen 
r  twenty  minutes.  A  simpler  method  of  using 
:ie  gypsum  for  this  purpose  is,  after  the  appli- 
ation  of  the  bandages,  to  paint  the  whole 
horoughly  and  carefully  with  the  milk  of 
ypsum,  which  will  solidify,  and  enclose  the 
■art  in  a  firm  case. 

Off.  Prep.— Calx  Sulphurata,  U.  8. 

CALCIUM. 

CALCIUM 

(cU'e|-flm) 

'a  =  39.S 

This  is  the  metal  characteristic  of  lime,  and, 
onsequently,  of  all  calcareous  substances.  It 
■  as  obtained  by  Matthiessen,  in  1S55,  in  masses 
t  the  size  of  a  pea.  by  the  electrolysis  of  cal- 
ium  chloride  with  a  Bunsen  battery.  It  has 
ieeu  recently  made  on  a  much  larger  scale  by 
lectrolysis  and  has  become  better  known, 
t  is,  when  pure,  a  yellowish- white  crys- 
alline  metal,  ductile  and  malleable,  with  a 
petifie  gravity  of  1.58  and  melting  at  760°  C. 
t  oxidizes  slowly  in  dry  air,  more  rapidly  in 
noist  air,  and  it  must  therefore  be  kept  under 
letroleum. 

Calcium  is  a  very  abundant  element  in  nature, 
■xisting  in  the  mineral  kingdom  chiefly  as  a 
arbonate.  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble, 
'halk,  and  calcareous  spar;  aud  as  a  phosphate 


and  carbonate  in  the  bones  and  shells  of 
animals,  and  as  a  sulphate  in  gypsum  and 
selenite. 

CALENDULA.  U.  S. 

CALENDULA  [Marigold] 

(ca-len'du-la) 

"  The  dried  ligulate  florets  of  Calendula 
officinalis  Linne  (Fam.  Composites)."  U.  S. 

Mary-bud,  Holigold  ;  Fleurs  de  Tous  les  mols, 
Souei,  Fr. ;  Ringelblume,  Todtenblume,  Warzenkraui. 
O.;  Calendula,  Hp. 

Calendula  officinalis,  L. — The  common  mari- 
gold of  the  gardens  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  other  than  that  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Although  the  U.  S.  P.  recognizes  only 
the  marigold  florets,  the  whole  plant,  freshly 
gathered,  is  much  used  by  the  so-called  eclectics 
and  homoeopathic  practitioners,  and  was  for- 
merly official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties.— "  Florets,  15  to  25  Mm.  long, 
yellow  or  orange-colored,  one-  to  three-toothed, 
the  short  hairy  tube  occasionally  enclosing  the 
remnants  of  a  filiform  style  and  bifid  stigma; 
odor  slight  and  somewhat  heavy;  taste  slightly 
bitter  and  faintly  saline."  U.  S.  The  odor  is 
much  stronger  in  the  fresh  than  in  the  dry  herb, 
and  on  exposure  to  the  sun  the  yellow  color 
fades  into  whitish.  Among  its  constituents  are 
a  bitter  principle,  and  an  amorphous  substance 
called  calendulin  (discovered  by  Geiger  most 
abundantly  in  the  flowers),  considered  by 
Berzelius  as  analogous  to  bassorin,  though 
soluble  in  alcohol.  French  or  African  Mari- 
gold, so  called,  is  very  frequently  substituted 
for  the  official  drug.  It  is  the  Tagetes  patula, 
L.,  and  T.  erecta,  Linn.,  both  of  Mexico.  The 
flowers  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  scales 
of  the  involucre  being  united  to  form  a  tube, 
and  by  the  slender,  flattisb  achenes  being 
crowned  with  a  few  chaffy  or  awned  scales. 
The  broadly  strap-shaped  ray-florets  are 
toothed,  and  of  a  light  or  deep  orange  color 
sometimes  striped  with  red.  Latour  and  Mag- 
nier  de  la  Source  isolated  from  African  marigold 
a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  quercetagetin, 
which  Perkin  examined  and  gave  the  composi- 
tion CisHioOs.  (P.  J.,  1902,  294.) 

Uses. — In  the  days  of  therapeutic  darkness 
calendula  was  thought  to  be  antispasmodic, 
sudorific,  deobstruent,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
was  given  in  low  forms  of  fever,  scrofula, 
jaundice,  amenorrhea,  etc.  Both  the  leaves 
and  the  flowers  were  used;  but  the  latter  were 
preferred,  and  were  usually  administered  in 
the  recent  state  in  the  fomi  of  tea.  The  tinc- 
ture has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
an  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.,  and 
probably  is  of  as  much  value  as  simple  alcohol. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1  to 
3.9  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Calendula?.  U.  S. 
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CALUMBA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CALUMBA  [Columbo] 

(ca^um'ba) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Jateorhiza  palmata  (La- 
marck) Miers  (Fam.  Menispermacece) ."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  transversely  cut  slices  of  the  root  of 
Jateorhiza  Columba,  Miers."  Br. 

CalumbiE  Radix,  Br. ;  Calumba  Root;  Radix 
Columbo  ;  Cotoniba,  U.  S.  1850 ;  Racine  de  Colombo, 
Fr.  Cod.  ;  Colombo,  Fr. ;  Radix  Colombo,  P.  G.  ; 
Kolombowurzel,  G.;  Colombo,  It.;  Colombo,  Raiz  de 
Colombo,  Sp.;  Kalumbo,  Port.;  Calumb,  Mozam- 
bique. 

The  calumba  plant  was  long  but  imperfectly 
known.  Flowering  specimens  of  a  plant  gath- 
ered by  Commerson,  about  the  year  1770,  in  the 
garden  of  Poivre  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  sent 
to  Europe  with  that  botanist's  collection,  were 
examined  by  Lamarck,  and  described  under 
the  name  of  Menispermum  palmatum;  but  its 
original  locality  was  unknown,  and  it  was  only 
conjectured  to  be  the  source  of  calumba.  In 
the  year  1S05,  Forten,  while  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing the  drug  in  Mozambique,  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  living  offset  of  the  root,  which, 
being  taken  to  Madras  and  planted  in  the  gar- 
den of  Anderson,  produced  a  male  plant,  which 
was  figured  and  described  by  Berry.  From  the 
drawing  thus  made,  the  plant  was  referred  to 
the  natural  family  of  the  Menispercnacese ;  but, 
as  the  female  flowers  were  wanting,  some  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  fixing  its  precise 
botanical  position.  De  Candolle,  who  probably 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Commerson's 
specimens,  gave  its  generic  and  specific  char- 
acter, but  confessed  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  the  female  flower  and 
fruit.  This  desideratum,  however,  was  supplied 
by  ample  drawings  sent  to  England  by  Telfair 
of  Mauritius,  made  from  plants  which  were 
propagated  from  roots  obtained  by  Owen  in 
1S25,  while  prosecuting  his  survey  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  plant  was  first  placed  in 
tne  genus  Cocculus,  which  was  separated  by  De 
Candolle  from  Menispermum.  Subsequently,  J. 
Miers  established  a  new  genus,  which  has  been 
received  by  botanists,  giving  to  it  the  name  of 
Jateorhiza.  Miers  also  separated  his  plant 
specifically  from  C.  palmatus  of  De  Candolle, 
describing  it  under  the  name  of  Jateorhiza 
Columba.  This  species  is  now  recognized  by  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  was  formerly  also 
acknowledged  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
the  very  careful  researches  of  Hanbury  (Phar- 
maeographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  23)  led  him  to  consider 
the  specific  differences  as  unimportant  and  in- 
constant, with  which  view  the  botanists  of  the 
U.  S.  1S90  revision  coincided.  The  differences 
are  that  in  J.  palmata  the  lobes  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf  overlap,  and  the  male  inflorescence  is 
nearly  glabrous;  while  in  J.  Columba  the  basal 
lobes  are  rounded,  but  do  not  overlap,  and  the 
male  inflorescence  is  setose-hispid.  The  plants 
are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  calumba  is  derived  from 
each  of  them. 


"  The  plants  of  the  genus,  natives  of  inter- 
tropical Africa,  are  all  climbers,  distinguished 
by  a  very  peculiar  habit,  having  very  large 
deeply-lobed  leaves,  upon  very  long  petioles,  and 
clothed  with  long  strigose  hail's;  their  inflo- 
rescence is  in  long  slender  racemes ;  the  fruit  is 
a  drupe  containing  a  putamen  covered  with  a 
dense  hairy  coating  embedded  in  the  fleshy 
mesoderm." 

Jateorhiza  palmata,  Miers,  Annals  and  Ma  . 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.  1864,  p.  183.  B.  &  T.  13. 
Cocculus  palmatus,  De  Cand.,  Syst.  Veg.,  i.  523; 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  v.  21;  Hooker, 
Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.,  Nos.  2970,  2971.— This  is  a 
climbing  plant,  with  a  perennial  root  consisting 
of  several  fasciculated,  fusiform,  somewhat 
curved,  and  descending  tubers,  as  thick  as  an 
infant's  arm.  The  stems,  of  which  one  or  two 
proceed  from  the  same  root,  are  twining,  simple 
in  the  male  plant,  branched  in  the  female,  round, 
hairy,  and  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger. 
The  leaves,  which  stand  on  rounded,  glandular, 
hairy  footstalks,  are  alternate,  distant,  cordate, 
with  three,  five,  or  seven  entire,  acuminate, 
wavy,  somewhat  hairy  lobes,  and  as  many 
nerves,  each  running  into  one  of  the  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
arranged  in  solitary  axillary  racemes,  which  in 
the  male  plant  are  compound,  in  the  female 
simple,  and  in  both  plants  are  shorter  than 
the  leaves. 

Jateorhiza  Columba,  Miers,  Br.  Pharmv- 
Cocculus  palmatus,  Wallich,  not  De  Cand. — 
Menispermum  Columba,  Roxb.,  Flor.  Ind. — This 
species  is  characterized  by  "  rounded,  angularly 
striate,  roughly  pilose  branches;  broadly  orbic- 
ular, sinuously  lobed  leaves,  with  rounded  si- 
nuses; the  lobes  being  5  in  number,  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  mueronately  acuminate;  the  basal 
deeply  divaricate  and  hence  broadly  cordate; 
7  to  9  nerved,  opaque  above,  on  both  sides 
furnished  with  short,  adpressed,  somewhat 
curved,  reddish  hairs,  beneath  pale,  strongly 
reticulate  with  prominent  nerves  and  veins;  the 
petiole  somewhat  slender,  striate,  tortuous,  and 
roughly  glandular;  the  racemes  axillary,  soli- 
tary or  many;  the  rachis  greatly  elongated, 
striate,  bristly,  with  elongated,  smooth,  divari- 
cate, almost  capillary,  subflexuous,  few-flowered 
branches ;  the  flowers  sessile,  and  almost  without 
bracts."  (Miers.) 

Both  of  these  so-called  species  are  natives  of 
Mozambique,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Africa,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  thick  forests  extending  from  the 
sea  many  miles  into  the  interior.  The  root  is 
dug  up  in  March,  when  dry  weather  prevails. 
From  the  base  of  the  root  numerous  fusiform 
offsets  proceed,  less  fibrous  and  woody  than 
the  parent  stock.  These  offsets  are  separated 
and  cut  into  transverse  slices,  which  are  dried 
in  the  shade.    The  old  root  is  rejected. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  cultivated  both  in 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies  for  the  sake  of  its 
root,  which  under  the  name  of  Calumb  is  used 
in  dyeing. 
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Calumba  is  sent  from  the  Portuguese  domin- 
is  in  Southeastern  Africa  into  India,  from 
lence  it  goes  into  general  commerce.  At  one 
no,  when  thought  tn  be  a  product  of  Ceylon, 
was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
ilumbo,  a  city  of  that  island,  but  a  much  more 
obable  derivation  is  from  the  African  name 

the  root  above  given.    (See  Lloyd's  history 

columbo  root,  West.  Drug.,  1898,  8.) 
Adulterations. — Formerly  the  high  price  of 
lumba  led  to  it's  frequent  adulteration,  espe- 
illy,  it  is  said,  with  the  roots  of  the  white 
tfony,  and  of  Frascra  carolinensis  or  Ameri- 
ii  calumba,  and  with  the  stem  of  Coscinium 
•icstratum,  the  columbo  wood  or  false  columbo 

Ceylon.    According  to  Stolze  of  Halle,  the 
nerican  calumba  can  be  readily  detected  by 
fact  thai  w  Idle  the  1  incl  lire  oft  rue  calumba 

not  affected  by  ferric  sulphate  or  sesqui- 
loride,  and  yields  with  tincture  of  galls  a 
•ty  precipitate,  the  tincture  of  Frascra  be- 
lies dark  green  with  the  former  and  is  not 
ceted  by  the  latter  reagent.  Coscinium  fenes- 
itiim.  ii  bitter  tonic  used  in  Ceylon,  is  at  once 

he  distinguished  by  its  being  a  stem,  not  a 
A,  and  is  said  not  to  have  appeared  upon  the 
irkct  for  many  years.    At  present,  owing  to 

great  cheapness,  calumba  root  seems  to  be 
ry  rarely  adulterated.  (See  P.  1901,  502, 
d  Doc.  1904.) 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  in  the 

Si  Pharm.  as  "  in  transverse,  circular  or  oval, 
loncave  sections,  2.5  to  5  Cm.  in  diameter  and 
to  12  Mm.  thick;  externally  greenish-brown 
d  roughly  wrinkled;  internally  yellowish  or 
lyish-yellow,  with  a  few  interrupted  circles 

tihrovascular  bundles,  distinctly  radiate  in 
3  outer  portion,  with  a  dark  cambium;  frac- 
re  short,  mealy;  odor  slight;  taste  slightly 
unatie,  very  bitter."  U.  S.  Along  with  the 
iks  are  sometimes  a  few  cylindrical  pieces  an 
•h  or  two  in  length.  The  cortical  portion  is 
ok,  of  a  bright  yellow,  slightly  greenish  color 
ernally,  but  covered  with  a  brownish, 
inkled  epidermis.  The  interior  or  medullary 
rtion,  which  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
1  cortical,  is  light,  spongy,  yellowish,  usually 
»re  or  less  shrunk,  so  that  the  pieces'are  thin- 
st  in  the  centre;  and  is  often  marked  with 
icentric  circles  and  radiating  lines.  Those 
vos  arc  to  be  preferred  which  have  the 
igbtest  color,  are  most  compact  and  uniform, 
d  least  worm  eaten.  According  to  the  Brit- 
i  Pharmacopoeia  "  the  cork  is  brownish 
d  wrinkled,  the  cortex  thick,  marked  with 
hating  lines,  and  separated  by  a  dark  line 
'in  the  wood,  in  which  the  vessels  are  arranged 

narrow  radially  elongated  groups.  The  pa- 
acnymatous  tissue  is  largely  developed,  and 
titains  numerous  starch  grains,  mostly  simple 
th  eccentric  hilum."  Br.  The  odor  of  calumba 

lightly  aromatic  The  taste  is  very  bitter, 
M  of  the  cortical  much  more  so  than  that  of 
e  central  portion,  which  is  somewhat  muci- 
nous. The  root  is  easily  pulverized.  The 
>wder  is  greenish,  becoming  browner  with  age, 


and  deepening  when  moistened.  As  it  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  is  apt  to  undergo 
decomposition,  it  should  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities. 

Planche  analyzed  calumba  in  1S11,  and  found 
it  to  contain  a  nitrogenous  substance,  probably 
albumen,  in  large  quantity,  a  bitter  yellow  sub- 
stance not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  and 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  starch.  He  obtained 
also  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  salts  of 
calcium  and  potassium,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica. 
Wittstock  of  Berlin,  afterwards  isolated  a 
principle,  which  he  called  columbin.  This  crys- 
tallizes in  beautiful  transparent  quadrilateral 
prisms  of  the  formula  C21II22O7,  is  without 
odor,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  It  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  or  chloroform,  and  imparts  to  these 
fluids  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  upon  cool- 
ing. The  best  solvent  is  diluted  acetic  acid.  It 
is  taken  up  by  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting calumba  by  means  of  alcohol  of  the 
sp.  gr.  0.835,  distilling  off  three-quarters  of  the 
alcohol,  allowing  the  residue  to  stand  for  some 
days  until  crystals  are  deposited,  and  lastly 
treating  these  crystals  with  alcohol  and  animal 
charcoal.  The  mother  waters  still  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  columbin,  which  may 
be  separated  by  evaporating  with  coarsely  pow- 
dered glass  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  residue 
with  ether,  distilling  off  the  ether,  treating  the 
residue  with  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  crystallization. 

From  the  researches  of  Bodecker  it  appears 
that  another  bitter  principle  exists  in  calumba, 
which  corresponds  in  composition  and  chemical 
relations  with  bcrbcrine,  the  active  principle  of 
Bcrberis  vulgaris,  and  is  assumed  to  be  identical 
with  that  substance.  It  was  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting calumba  with  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.889), 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  allowing  the  residual 
liquor  to  stand  for  three  days  so  as  to  deposit 
the  columbin,  evaporating  the  supernatant 
liquid  together  with  the  aqueous  washings  of 
the  columbin  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  residue 
with  boiling  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.863),  treating  the 
solution  thus  obtained  as  the  former  one,  sub- 
mitting the  residue  to  the  action  of  the  boiling 
water,  filtering,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid, 
collecting  the  precipitate  thus  formed  on  a  filter, 
drying  it  with  bibulous  paper,  and  finally,  in 
order  to  separate  adhering  acid,  dissolving  it 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  ether.  The 
result  was  an  imperfectly  crystalline,  bright 
yellow  powder,  of  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste, 
supposed  to  be  bcrberinc  "hydrochloride.  It  is 
stated  that  berberiue  is  present  in  calumba  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  columbin,  and, 
being  freely  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
while  columbin  is  but  slightly  so.  is  probably 
more  largely  extracted  in  the  ordinary  liquid 
preparations  of  the  root.  {A.  J.  P..  xx.  322.) 
A  third  constituent,  colu.mbic  acid,  was  also  dis- 
covered by  Bodecker.    It  is  yellow,  amorphous, 
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nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving 
in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  tastes 
somewhat  less  bitter  than  columbin. 

P.  E.  Alessandri  isolated  columbine  (which 
he  considers  an  alkaloid)  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. An  infusion  of  calumba  is  made  with  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  the  yellow 
bitter  liquid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and 
evaporated  to  one-third  its  bulk;  it  is,  when 
cooled,  treated  with  ether,  separated,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  on  evaporation  yields  pure 
white  calumbine.  (L'Orosi,  v.  1;  P.  J.,  1882, 
p.  995.)  Alessandri  obtains  berberine  from 
calumba  by  neutralizing  a  cold  infusion,  made 
with  diluted  oxalic  acid  (3  per  cent.),  with 
baryta;  the  precipitate  which  is  produced  is 
separated.  The  liquid  is  heated,  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  to  allow  the  barium 
oxalate  to  deposit,  filtered,  and  then  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  to  remove 
baryta.  It  is  then  treated  by  shaking  the  am- 
moniacal  liquid  with  ether  as  in  Alessandri's 
process  for  calumbine  (see  above),  and,  after 
the  ethereal  layer  is  separated,  the  aqueous 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  Berberine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  extract  by  treating  the  latter 
with  alcohol,  the  berberine  being  purified  by 
washing  with  ether.  Columbic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  barium  oxide  to  the  oxaUc  acid  in- 
fusion. (L'Orosi,  v.  1;  P.  J.,  1882,  p.  995.) 
Bocchiola  (J.  B.  P.,  1891,  p.  162)  states  that  the 
older  roots  contain  more  of  the  active  principles 
than  the  younger  ones.  He  found  that  the  inner 
and  the  outer  portions  of  calumba  also  vary  in 
their  constituents;  thus  in  the  woody  or  inner 
part  he  found  the  following  percentages:  ca- 
lumbine 1.90,  berberine  0.72,  ether  extract  0.80, 
alcoholic  extract  3.86,  diluted  alcoholic  extract 
17.80,  ash  6.  In  the  cortical  or  outer  part  he 
found  calumbine  1.42,  berberine  1.43,  ether  ex- 
tract 0.70,  alcoholic  extract  3.89,  diluted  alco- 
holic extract  17.96,  ash  5.  Hilger  obtained 
from  calumba:  columbin,  columbic  acid,  and 
berberine  in  a  pure  condition.  He  assigns  to 
columbin  the  formula  C21H24O,  and  to  colum- 
bic acid  C21H22O6.  (Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver., 
1896,  No.  1,  8-14.)  Haensel  (P.  J.,  1904,  216) 
obtained  from  calumba  a  volatile  oil  which 
exists  in  very  small  quantities  (0.00568  per 
cent.)'.    It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  bitter  taste. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  colum- 
b;n  and  berberine  contribute  to  the  remedial 
effects  of  calumba.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water  and  by  alcohol. 
Precipitates  are  produced  with  the  infusion  and 
tincture  by  infusion  of  galls,  and  by  solutions 
of  lead  acetate  and  subacetate,  but  the  bitter- 
ness is  not  affected. 

Uses. — Calumba  is  a  mild  bitter  tonic,  free 
from  astringency.  It  is  very  useful  in  func- 
tional atonic  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  is  frequently  administered  in  combination 
with  other  tonics,  aromatics,  mild  cathartics, 
and  antacids.  A  favorite  remedy  of  Geo.  B. 
Wood  for  the  permanent  cure  of  a  disposition 


to  the  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  bowels  wc- 
an  infusion  made  with  half  an  ounce  c 
calumba,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  c 
senna,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  give 
in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  da; 
Calumba  is  much  used  by  the  natives  c 
Mozambique  in  dysentery  and  other  diseasei 
(Berry.)  It  was  first  introduced  to  the  notii 
of  the  profession  in  Europe  by  Francois  Red 
in  the  year  1685.  (See  Infusum  Calumba 
also  Fluidextractum  Calumbce,  and  Tinctw 
Calumbce.) 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to  thirl 
grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.),  which  may  be  repeatt 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Calumbse,  V.  8 
Infusum  Calumbse,  Br.;  Liquor  Calumbae  Conce: 
tratus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Calumbse,  U.  S.,  Br. 

CALX.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LIME     CALCIUM  OXIDE 

(calx) 

CaO  =  55.68 

"  Prepared  by  calcining  white  marble,  or  tl 
purest  varieties  of  native  calcium  carbonat 
and  containing,  when  in  the  anhydrous  statj 
not  less  than  90  percent,  of  pure  Calciu 
Oxide.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessel 
in  a  dry  place."  U.  S.  "  Calcium  Oxide,  Ca( 
obtained  by  calcining  chalk,  limestone,  1 
marble."  Br. 

Calcii  Oxidum,  Calcium  Oxydatum  ;  Calcarla  Usl 
Calx  Viva,  Calx  Usta,  Oxydum  Calcicum ;  Burn 
Lime :  Quicklime ;  Chaux  Commune.  Fr.  Coo 
Chaux,  Chaux  vive,  Fr. ;  Calcaria  Usta,  P.  0 
Aetzkalk,  Kalk,  Gebrannter  Kalk.  O. ;  Ossido  dl  ci 
cio,  Calce,         Cal  viva,  Sp. 

Lime,  which  is  ranked  among  the  alkali] 
earths,  is  a  very  important  pharmaceutic 
agent,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient 
several  standard  preparations.  It  is  a  ve 
abundant  natural  production.  It  is  nev 
found  free,  but  mostly  combined  with  acids,  i 
with  carbonic  acid  in  chalk,  marble,  caleareoj 
spar,  limestone,  and  shells;  with  sulphuric  aci 
in  the  different  kinds  of  gypsum;  with  pbc, 
phoric  acid  in  the  bones  of  animals;  and  wi 
silica  in  a  great  variety  of  minerals. 

Preparation. — Lime  is  prepared  by  calcinhi 
by  a  strong  heat,  some  form  of  the  native  ca 
bonate.    The  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  expelle 
and  the  lime  remains.    When  the  lime  is 
tended    for  delicate    chemical  operations, 
may  be  obtained  from  pure  white  marble 
oyster-shells.    For  the  purpose  of  the  arts 
is  procured  from  common  limestone,  by  « 
cining   it  in  kilns   of  peculiar  constructs 
When  obtained  in  this  way  it  is  generally  ii 
pure,  being  of  a  grayish  color,  and  contain^ 
alumina,  silica,  ferric  oxide,  and  occasionally 
little  magnesia  and  manganese  oxide. 

The  official  lime  of  the  United  States  ai 
British   Pharmacopoeias  is  the  lime   of  coi 
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iroe,  and  nol  quite  pure.  It  may  be  ob- 
ined  purer  by  exposing  pure  white  marble, 
oken  into  small  fragments,  in  a  covered 
acible,  to  a  full  red  heat  for  three  hours,  or 
itil  the  residue,  when  slaked  and  suspended 

water,  no  longer  effervesces  on  the  addition 

hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  "  hard,  white,  or 
ayish-white  masses,  which,  in  contact  with  the 
r.  gradually  attract  moisture  and  carbon 
oxide,  and  fall  to  a  white  powder;  odorless, 
(1  having  a  caustic  taste.  Soluble  in  about 
II  parts  of  water  at  25  C.  i  77  P.),  and  in 
milt  KiOO  parts  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in 
lohol.  It  forms  readily  soluble  salts  with 
luted  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids, 
hen  sprinkled  with  about  half  its  weight  of 
iter.  Calcium  Oxide  becomes  heated,  and  is 
adually  converted  into  a  white  powder  (cal- 
!im  hydroxide  or  slaked  lime).  When  this  is 
ixed  «  ith  about  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  it  forms 
smooth  magma  (milk  of  lime).  Its  aqueous 
lution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  lit- 
us  paper.  If  1  6m.  of  Calcium  Oxide  be 
iked  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  50  Cc. 
water,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  milky 
|iiid  decanted,  t lie  addition  of  hydrochloric 
id  to  this  residue  should  not  cause  more  than 
slight   effervescence    (limit    of  carbonate). 

applying  tests  of  identity  and  of  purity, 
(!ni.  of  Calcium  Oxide,  after  slaking,  are 
ixed  with  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  fol- 
wed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop, 
ith  agitation  until  solution  takes  place.  The 
salting  solution  should,  after  boiling  and  cool- 

he  of  acid  reaction  and  not  deposit  more 
an  0.025  Gm.  of  insoluble  matter.  With 
portion  of  this  solution,  after  neutralizing 
ith  ammonia  water,  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 
reduces  a  wiiite  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate, 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
iloric  acid."  U.  S. 

Lime  is  calcium  oxide,  and  consists  of  one 
om  of  calcium  39. SO,  and  one  of  oxygen 
),88.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3.0S,  while  the  hvdroxide 
is  the  sp.  gr.  2.078.  (Filhol.)  Its  solubility 
water  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ignr  or  glycerin.  (See  Syrupus  Calcis.)  It 
distinguished  from  the  other' alkaline  earths 
9  forming  a  very  deliquescent  salt  (calcium 
tloride)  by  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
id  a  sparingly  soluble  one  with  sulphuric  acid. 
U  acids,  acidulous,  ammoniacal,  and  metallic 
dts.  borates,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  astringent 
•ratable  infusions  are  incompatible  with  it. 
Uses. — Lime  acts  externally  as  an  escharotic, 
nd  was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned 
leers.  The  lime  ointment  of  Spender  is  made 
y  incorporating  four  parts  of  washed  slaked 
me  with  one  part  of  fresh  lard  and  three  parts 
f  olive  oil,  previously  wanned  together.  Mixed 
ith  potassium  hvdroxide,  lime  forms  Potassa 
Calcc.  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90.  As  an 
denial  remedy,  it  is  converted  into  hydroxide 
u>l  this  is  administered  in  solution.  (See 
■  iquor  Calcis;  also  Syrupus  Calcis.) 


Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Ipecacuanha;  Liquidum, 
Br.;  Liquor  Calcis,  V.  S.,  Br.;  Sulphur  Praecipi- 
tatum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Calcis,  U.  8.  (Br.) 

CALX  CHLORINATA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHLORINATED  LIME     CHLORINATED  CALCIUM 
OXIDE  [Calx  Chlorata.  Phartn.  1890, 
Chloride  of  Lime] 

(calx  phlo-rl-na'ta) 

"A  compound  resulting  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  calcium  hydroxide,  and  contain- 
ing not  less  than  30  percent,  of  available  chlo- 
rine. It  is  often  improperly  called  '  Chloride 
of  Lime.'  It  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  ves- 
sels, in  a  cool  and  dry  place."  U.  S.  "A  pro- 
duct obtained  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas  until  absorption 
ceases."  Br. 

Hypochlorite  of  Lime  or  Calcium.  Oxymuriate  of 
Lime  or  Calcium.  Chloris  Calcicus,  Chlomretum  Cal- 
cis, Calcis  C'hloridum,  Calcii  Hypochloris,  Calcium 
hypochlorite.  Bleaching  Powder ;  Chlorure  de  Cbaux 
sec.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Poudre  de  Tennant  ou  de  Knox,  Fr. ; 
Calcaria  Chlorata,  P.  O. ;  Chlorkalk.  Bleichkalk,  O. ; 
Cloruro  di  calcio.  It. ;  Hipoclorito  calcico  cloru- 
rado,  Sp. 

This  compound,  originally  prepared  as  a 
bleaching  agent  in  1798  by  Tennant  of  Glas- 
gow, is  now  enormously  used  both  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process 
for  making  chlorinated  lime  on  the  large  scale. 
A  rectangular  chamber  is  constructed,  generally 
of  silicious  sandstone,  the  joints  being  secured 
by  a  cement  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  dry  gypsum. 
At  one  end  it  is  furnished  with  an  air  tight 
door,  and  on  each  side  with  a  glass  window,  to 
enable  the  operator  to  inspect  the  process  during 
its  progress.  The  slaked  or  hydrated  lime  is 
sifted,  and  placed  on  wooden  trays  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  inch  deep. 
These  are  piled  within  the  chamber  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet  on  cross-bars,  by  which  they 
are  kept  about  an  inch  asunder  in  order  to 
favor  the  circulation  of  the  gas  over  the  lime. 
The  chlorine  is  generated  in  a  leaden  vessel 
nearly  spherical,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  an  iron  case,  leaving  an  inter- 
stice two  inches  wide,  intended  to  receive  the 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  re- 
quisite heat.  In  the  leaden  vessel  are  five 
apertures.  The  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  top, 
and  receives  a  tube  which  descends  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  and  through  which  a  vertical  stirrer 
passes,  intended  to  mix  the  materials,  and  fur- 
nished at  the  lower  end  with  horizontal  cross- 
bars of  iron,  or  of  wood  sheathed  with  lead. 
The  second  is  for  the  introduction  of  the  sodium 
chloride  and  manganese.  The  third  admits  a 
siphon-shaped  funnel,  through  which  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  introduced.  The  fourth  is  con- 
nected with  a  pipe  to  lead  off  the  chlorine.  The 
fifth,  which  is  near  the  bottom,  receives  a  dis- 
charge pipe  passing  through  the  iron  case  and 
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intended  for  drawing  off  the  residue  of  the 
operation.  The  pipe  which  conducts  the  chlo- 
rine, terminates,  under  water,  in  a  leaden  chest 
or  cylinder,  where  the  gas  is  washed  from  hy- 
drochloric acid.  From  this  intermediate  vessel 
the  chlorine  finally  passes,  by  means  of  a 
rather  large  leaden  pipe,  through  the  ceiling 
to  the  chamber  containing  the  lime.  The  pro- 
cess of  impregnation  generally  lasts  four  days, 
this  time  being  necessary  to  form  a  good 
bleaching  powder.  If  it  be  hastened,  heat  will 
be  generated,  which  will  favor  the  production  of 
calcium  chloride,  with  a  proportional  diminu- 
tion of  chlorinated  lime. 

A  more  expeditious  method  of  manufacture  is 
now  used,  both  in  Germany  (where  it  origin- 
ated) and  in  this  country,  where  bleaching  pow- 
der is  made  from  electrolytic  chlorine.  A  series 
of  horizontally  placed  drums  or  cylinders  pro- 
vided with  revolving  endless  screws  receive  the 
dry  calcium  hydroxide,  which,  from  its  entering 
the  top  cylinder  until  discharged  from  the  bot- 
tom one,  meets  a  continuous  stream  of  chlorine 
gas  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Several  electrolytic  processes  for  the  decom- 
position of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  whereby  caustic 
alkali  on  the  one  hand  and  chlorine  on  the 
other  hand  are  produced.  The  chlorine  lib- 
em  led  is  almost  entirely  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bleaching  powder.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  thus  produced  at  present  (1905)  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  importation  of  bleaching  powder  in  1900 
amounted  to  136,879,429  lbs., "but  in  1901  had 
diminished  to  98,742,938  lbs.  The  domestic 
production  lias  grown  greatly  in  recent  years 
(69,400,000  lbs.  in  1902)  and  now  exceeds  the 
amount  imported. 

Properties. — Chlorinated  lime  is  "a  white, 
or  grayish-while,  granular  powder,  exhaling  the 
odor  of  hypochlorous  acid,  having  a  repulsive, 
saline  taste,  and  becoming  moist  and  gradually 
decomposing  on  exposure  to  air.  In  water  or  in 
alcohol  it  is  only  partially  soluble.  An  aqueous 
solution  lirst  colors  red  litmus  paper  blue,  and 
then  bleaches  it.  if  Chlorinated  Lime  be  dis- 
solved in  diluted  acetic  acid,  an  abundance 
of  chlorine  gas  will  be  evolved,  and  only  a 
trifling'  residue  remain  undissolved.  From  this 
solution  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  throws  down 
a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  but 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid."  U.  S.  When 
perfectly  saturated  with  chlorine  it  dissolves 
almost  entirely  in  water.  When  exposed  to 
heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  some  chlorine, 
and  is  converted  into  calcium  chloride.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  mineral  acids,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  acids 
evolve  chlorine  copiously,  and  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates cause  a  precipitate  of  calcium  car- 
bonate.   (See  Liquor  Soda  Chlorinates.)1 


•Chlorinated  lime  constantly  becomes  weaker  on  ex- 
posure  to  air,  giving  off  chlorine  or  hypochlorous acid, 
probably   through   the  influence  of  the  atmospheric 


Chlorinated  lime  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  t he 
oxygen  being  derived  from  w-ater,  the  hydrogen 
of  which  unites  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  has  a  powerful  action  on 
organic  matter,  converting  sugar,  starch,  cotton, 
linen,  and  similar  substances  into  formic  acid, 
which  unites  with  the  lime.  (W.  Bastick.)  It 
also  acts  energetically  on  the  volatile  oils,  in- 
cluding oil  of  turpentine,  producing  chloro- 
form. (./.  P.  C,  Mars,  1855.) 

Composition. — The  composition  of  chlori- 
nated lime  is  represented  by  the  formula  CaOCta 
and  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  direct 
compound  of  lime  with  chlorine.  This  view 
however,  is  not  consistent  with  its  reactions 
for  when  distilled  with  diluted  nitric  acid  it: 
readily  yields  a  distillate  of  aqueous  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  and  when  treated  with  water  it 
is  resolved  into  calcium  chloride  and  hypo 
chlorite,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  separatee 
in  crystals  by  exposing  the  filtered  solution  t( 
a  freezing  mixture,  or  by  evaporating  it  in  s 
vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  leaving  the  den» 
frozen  mass  to  thaw  upon  a  filter.  A  solutior 
of  calcium  chloride  mixed  with  hypochlorite 
then  passes  through,  and  feathery  crystals  re-i 
main  on  the  filter,  very  unstable,  but  consist- 
ing, when  recently  prepared,  of  hydrated  cal 
cium  hypochlorite,  Ca(OCl)a.4H20.  This  seems  I 
at  first  sight,  to  show  that  the  bleaching  powder 
is  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlo 
rite,  formed  according  to  the  equation 

2CaO  +  CU  =  CaCk  +  Ca  ( CIO )  a 
but  if  this  were  its  true  constitution,  the  powdei 
when  digested  with  alcohol  ought  to  yield  a  solui 
tion  of  calcium  chloride  containing  half  the  chlo 
rine  of  the  original  compound,  wmich  is  not  thd 
case.  Its  constitution  is,  therefore,  better  repre 

sented  by  the  formula  Ca  \  S}-,  suggested  bj 

1  OC1  oa 

Odling,    this   molecule  being   decomposed  bj 

water  into  chloride  and  hypochlorite  in  the  man 

ner  just  explained,  and  yielding  with  dilutee 

nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  a  distillate  con; 

taining  hvdrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids.' 

CaCl(OCl) +2HNOs  = 

Ca(N03)2  +  HCl-f-HC10 

(Lunge2  and  Schaeppi,  A.  J.  P.,  1881;  Lungi 

and  Naef,  Ber.  d,  Chem.  Ges.,  1883.)  Lungi 


carbon  dioxide,  which  sets  them  free  by  comblnini 
with  the  lime.  But  it  would  seem  that,  even  wnei 
closely  confined,  it  sometimes  at  least  gives  ol 
gaseous  matter,  as  we  have  an  account  of  a  well 
stoppered  bottle  containing  it  having  been  broken  b; 
a  violent  explosion,  without  any  peculiar  exposure  t< 
heat.  (See  A.  J.  P..  1861,  p.  72.)  Barreswil  ha 
found  that  the  subjection  of  chlorinated  lime  t> 
strong  pressure  greatly  diminishes  the  tendency  ti 
decomposition.  It  is  rendered  in  this  way  as  hard  a 
a  stone,  and  may  be  kept  long  without  undergolm 
change.     ( Client.  Nacs,  No.  58,  p.  33.) 

2  According  to  Lunge's  investigations,  the  best  tem 
pnrature  for  the  absorption  of  chlorine  by  calciuo 
hydroxide  is  40°  to  45°  C.  ;  from  pure  calclun 
hydroxide  a  bleaching  powder  of  43  per  cent,  activ 
chlorine  can  be  produced,  in  which  case  allowanc 
for  4  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  hydroxide  is  made 
strong  mineral  acids,  when  not  used  in  excess,  liberat 
only  hypochlorous  acid  :  dry  carbon  dioxide  at  norma 
temperature  does  not  set  free  any  chlorine,  but  a 
moderately  elevated  temperature  drives  off  almost  at 
the  chlorine. 
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ill  Bachofen    (Zeit.   angew.    Chem.,  1893, 
16)  have  determined  the  specific  gravities  of 
lorinated  lime  solutions  at  15°  C.  (See  Proc. 
Ph.  A.,  1894,  57'J.) 

Impurities  and  Tests. — Chlorinated  lime  may 
ntain  a  great  excess  of  lime,  from  imperfect 
ipregnation  with  the  gas.  This  defect  will  be 
own  by  the  large  proportion  insoluble  in 
iter.  If  it  contain  much  calcium  chloride,  it 
II  be  quite  moist,  which  is  always  a  sign  of 
terior  quality.  When  long  and  insecurely 
I  >t,  it  deteriorates  from  the  gradual  forcna- 
>:i  Of  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  carbonate, 
[vera]  methods  have  been  proposed  for  de- 
rmining  its  bleaching  power,  which  depends 
K'lv  en  the  proportion  of  loosely  combined 
Inline.    Walter  proposed  to  add  a  solution 

the  bleaching  powder  to  a  standard  solution 

indigo  sulphate,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  de- 
lorizing  power;  but  the  objection  to  this  test 
that  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  very  variable 

its  amount  of  coloring  matter.  The  oxida- 
>n  of  an  arsenous  acid  solution  is  largely 
ed  in  practice.  Lunge  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
->(>,  p.  SliiM  has  also  proposed  to  use  bydro- 
n  dioxide  (H2O2)  solution  for  the  valuation 

bleaching  powder.  The  two  solutions  lib- 
ate  oxygen  in  exactly  equal  amount.  This 

measured  in  a  nitrometer.  According  to 
ittstein  and  Claude,  the  test  of  ferrous  sul- 
fite which  was  formerly  official  is  not  reliable, 
le  U.  S.  P.  volumetric  method,  which  is  based 
)0D  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
et'erred.  "  Introduce  into  a  stoppered  weigh- 
t-bottle between  3  and  4  Cm.  of  Chlorinated 
me  and  weigh  accurately;  triturate  this  thor- 
iglily  with  50  Cc.  of  water,  transfer  the  mix- 
re  to  a  graduated  vessel,  together  with  the 
usings,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make 
00  Cc.  After  thoroughly  shaking,  add  to 
'0  Cc.  of  the  mixture  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
tide,  5  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
Orient  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
S.  for  complete  decolorization.  Multiply  the 
iniber  of  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosul- 
iate  V.S.  consumed,  by  0.3518,  and  divide  this 
•oduct  by  one-tenth  "of  the  weight  of  the 
tlorinated  Lime  taken;  the  quotient  repre- 
ss the  percentage  of  available  chlorine 
"esent."  V.  S. 

The  following  is  the  test  given  in  the  British 
larmacopceia :  "  0.5  gramme  of  Chlorinated 
uie,  mixed  with  1.5  grammes  of  potassium 
Hide  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimetres  of 
d,j,  produces,  when  acidulated  with  6  cubic 
ntimctres  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  reddish  solu- 
M»j  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its 
far  at  least  40.8  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
>Uimetric  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
^responding  to  33  per  cent,  of  available  chlo- 
nr-  TSr.  In  this  process  iodine  is  separated  by 
u>  "dorine  in  equivalent  quantity,  and  imparts 
'W  to  the  liquid,  which  is  removed  by  the 
Muun  thiosulphate.  by  forming  colorless 
impounds  with  the  iodine,  and  the  quantity 
"quired  for  this  purpose  measures  the  quantity 


of  iodine,  and  consequently  that  of  the  chlorine, 
present  in  the  chlorinated  solution.  (See  Sodii 
Thiosulphas.) 

Uses. — Chlorinated  lime,  externally  applied, 
is  a  desiccant  and  disinfectant,  and  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  solution,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ill-conditioned  ideers,  burns,  chilblains, 
and  cutaneous  eruj)tions,  especially  itch;  as  a 
gargle  in  putrid  sore  throat;  and  as  a  wash  for 
the  mouth  to  disinfect  the  breath,  and  for 
ulcerated  gums.  Internally,  it  is  stimulant  and 
alterative.  It  has  been  used  occasionally  in- 
ternally, in  adynamic  dysentery,  typhus  fecer, 
and  various  other  low  diseases;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  therapeutically  equivalent  to  chlo- 
rine. The  dose  internally  is  from  three  to  six 
grains  (0.2  to  0.4  Gm.),  dissolved  in  one  or  two 
fiuidounces  (30  to  60  Cc.)  of  water,  filtered 
and  sweetened  with  syrup.  It  should  never  be 
given  in  pills.  As  it  occurs  of  variable  quality, 
and  must  be  used  in  solution  more  or  less  dilute, 
according  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  it- 
is  to  be  applied,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
very  precise  directions  for  its  strength  as  an 
external  remedy.  From  one  to  four  drachms 
of  the  powder  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered,  will  form  a  liquid  within 
the  limits  of  strength  ordinarily  required.  For 
the  cure  of  itch,  Derheims  has  recommended  a 
much  stronger  solution — three  ounces  of  the 
chloride  to  a  pint  of  water,  the  solution  being 
filtered,  and  applied  several  times  a  day  as  a 
lotion,  or  constantly  by  wet  cloths.  When  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  their  surface  may  be  covered 
with  lint  dipped  in  the  solution.  When  used  as 
an  ointment  to  be  rubbed  upon  scrofulous  en- 
largements of  the  lymphatic  glands,  this  may 
be  made  of  a  drachm  of  the  chloride  to  an  ounce 
of  lard.  Chlorinated  lime  is  less  eligible  for 
some  purposes  than  the  solution  of  chlorinated 
soda.    (See  Liquor  Sodce  Chlorinata?.) 

Chlorine  gas  is  a  very  active  germicide,  and, 
as  chlorinated  lime  affords  the  best  practical 
method  of  using  it  for  ordinary  disinfecting 
purposes,  it  seems  proper  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  this  place.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  con- 
current results  of  numerous  experimenters  that 
chlorine,  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  in  one  hundred  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room,  is  able  to  destroy  disease  germs,  provided 
that  the  air  and  the  objects  are  moist,  and  that 
the  exposure  continues  for  upwards  of  one 
hour.  In  the  case  of  any  infected  room  or  con- 
fined space,  as  the  hold  of  a  ship,  it  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  the  endeavor  should  be  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chlorine  gas 
present  for  several  hours,  and,  if  it  can  be 
readily  accomplished,  steam  should  also  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  the  gas,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  all  parts  shall  be  thoroughly  moist- 
ened. The  importance  of  this  is  shown -by  the 
experiments  of  Fischer  and  Proskauer,  who 
found  that  dry  anthrax  spores  maintained  their 
integrity  for  one  hour  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  chlorine  atmosphere  containing 
about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  whereas 
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moistened  spores  were  killed  by  an  hour's  ex- 
posure to  a  moist  atmosphere  containing  four 
per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Sternberg  found  that  six 
hours'  exposure  of  vaccine  lymph  upon  ivory 
points  to  a  moist  atmosphere  containing  one 
part  of  chlorine  in  one  hundred  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  infective  power  of  the  lymph. 
Chlorine  is  not  only  germicidal,  but  it  also  has 
the  power  of  decomposing  hydrogen  sulphide 
compounds,  and  is  thereby  a  deodorant.  In  all 
these  employments  of  chlorine  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  possible  for  human 
beings  to  breathe  a  chlorinated  air,  and  that 
the  apartment  must  be,  therefore,  empty,  and 
also  as  hermetically  sealed  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas.  The  experiments  of 
Duggan  show  that  the  hypochlorites  as  derived 
from  chlorinated  lime  are  very  active  germi- 
cides, one  part  to  four  hundred  being  capable 
of  destroying  moist  germs  in  two  minutes,  and 
six  parts  to  ten  thousand  killing  the  spores  of 
the  anthrax-bacillus  in  six  hours.  A  half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  hypochlorites  in  solution 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  spores  almost 
instantly. 

Ordinary  bleaching  powder  contains  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  available 
chlorine;  one  part  of  the  powder  to  one  hun- 
dred of  water  is  strong  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  odor  and  taste  of  this  solution 
are  such  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
dangerous  poison,  and  it  has  been  affirmed, 
although  with  doubtful  correctness,  that  such 
solution  will  not  injure  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 
The  cost  of  bleaching  powder  for  use  in  small 
quantities  is  so  slight  that  even  a  saturated  solu- 
tion may  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  sickroom 
at  a  nominal  cost.  For  the  destruction  of 
disease  germs  in  urine,  fecal  discharges,  sputa, 
etc.,  a  saturated  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
appears  to  be  in  aU  respects  the  best  disin- 
fectant known.  As  it  is  important  to  destroy 
the  germs  as  soon  as  possible,  this  solution 
should  be  put  into  the  receptacle  to  be  used  by 
the  patient  before  the  discharges  are  ejected 
into  rhem.  As  the  chlorinated  solution  attacks 
metals,  the  spit  cups,  etc.,  should  be  of  china 
or  glass. 

In  consequence  of  its  powers  as  a  disinfec- 
tant, chlorinated  lime  is  a  very  important  com- 
pound in  its  application  to  medical  police.  It 
mp.y  be  used  with  advantage  for  preserving 
bodies  from  exhaling  an  unpleasant  odor,  be- 
fore interment,  in  the  summer  season.  In 
juridical  exhumations  its  use  is  indispensable, 
as  it  effectually  removes  the  disgusting  and  in- 
supportable fetor  of  the  corpse.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  applied,  in  these  cases,  is  to  envelop 
the  body  with  a  sheet  completely  wet  with  a 
solution  made  by  adding  about  a  pound  of  the 
powder  to  a  bucketful  of  water.  This  solution 
may  also  be  employed  for  disinfecting  dissect- 
ing rooms,  privies,  common  sewers,  docks,  and 
other  places  with  offensive  effluvia. 

Chlorinated  lime  acts  exclusively  by  its  chlo- 
rine, which,  being  loosely  combined,  is  disen- 


gaged by  the  slightest  affinities.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  kept  from  contact  with 
the  air  and  organic  substances,  which  cause 
rapid  loss  of  chlorine,  and  the  modern  method 
of  putting  it  up  for  ordinary  use  in  her 
metically  sealed  pasteboard  or  zinc  boxes  is  a 
great  convenience.  R.  C.  Bicknell  examined 
commercial  chlorinated  lime  put  up  in  boxes 
for  available  chlorine;  he  found  the  top  layers 
usually  deficient  in  strength,  but  in  the  interior 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Some 
of  the  packages  assaying  30  per  cent,  of  chlo- 
rine were  more  than  a  year  old.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886, 
p.  593.)  Investigations  made  more  recently 
show  that  variations  in  the  percentage  of  chlo- 
rine are  found  in  the  chlorinated  lime  put  up  in 
packages.  See  Puckner,  Stephens,  Hardins 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1898,  905).  All  acids,  ever 
carbouic,  disengage  it,  and,  as  this  acid  is  a 
product  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition 
noxious  effluvia  furnish  the  means,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  their  own  disinfection ;  but  thf 
stronger  acids  disengage  the  chlorine  far  rnon 
readily,  and  among  these  sulphuric  acid  is  thi 
most  convenient.  Accordingly,  the  powdei 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  very  dilute  solution  ol 
this  acid;  or  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  rna\ 
be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  ready  formed 
if  a  more  copious  evolution  of  chlorine  be  de 
sired  than  that  which  takes  place  from  the  men 
action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere 

Chlorinated  lime  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  purifying  offensivi 
water,  a  property  which  makes  it  invaluabli 
on  long  voyages.  When  used  for  this  purpose 
from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  chloride  may  to 
mixed  with  about  sixty-five  gallons  of  the  water 
The  water  must  afterwards  be  exposed  for  sonn 
time  to  the  air,  and  allowed  to  settle,  befor 
it  is  fit  to  drink.  Chlorinated  lime  is  rarel; 
used  internally. 

Dose,  official,  four  grains  (0.26  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Calcis  Chlorinate,  Br. 
Liquor  Sodae  Chlorinate,  V.  S.,  Br. 

CALX  SULPHURATA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHURATED  LIME  [Crude  Calcium  Sulphide] 

(calx  siil-phu-ra'ta) 

"A  mixture  containing  at  least  60  percent,  o 
calcium  sulphide  [CaS  =  71.63],  together^ witl 
unchanged  calcium  sulphate  [CaSO*  =  135.15] 
and  carbon,  in  varying  proportions."    TJ.  & 

"A  mixture  containing  not  much  less  than.  9 
per  cent,  of  calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  with  calciur 
sulphate  and  carbon.  It  may  be  prepared  h; 
reducing  native  calcium  sulphate  by  means  o 
carbon."  Br. 

Calcium  Sulphuratum.  Calcil  Sulpliidum ;  Calcari 
Sulfurata.  Hepar  Sulphuris  Calcareum.  Hepar  Calcis 
Sulphide  of  Calcium  ;  Sulfure  de  Chaux,  Fr.;  Kau 
schwefelleber,  G. 

*  "  Exsiccated  Calcium  Sulphate,  in  fine  po* 
der,  seventy  grammes  [or  2  oz.  av.,  205  grains] 
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larcoal,  in  fine  powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
ains] ;  Starch,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains], 
be  the  powder  thoroughly,  pack  the  mixture 
:htly  into  a  crucible,  cover  this  loosely,  and 
at  it  to  bright  redness,  until  the  contents  have 
it  their  black  color.  Allow  the  crucible  to 
ol,  reduce  the  product  to  powder,  and  at 
ce  transfer  it  to  small,  glass-stoppered 
lis."  U.S. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1S90  abandoned 
b  former  process  of  preparing  this  substance, 
d  adopted  the  British  process  (1885)  with 
me  modifications;  this  was  retained  in  the  U. 

P.  (8th  Rev.).    The  present  British  Pharm. 
898)  does  not  give  a  detailed  process. 
By  subjecting  a  mixture  of  seven  parts  of 
lcium  sulphate  and  one  part   of  charcoal 

a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible,  carbonic 
ide  is  formed,  and  calcium  sulphide  is  pro- 
ceed, 

CaSO*  +  2C  =  CaS  +  2CO2 
less  convenient  method  is  to  pass  hydrogen  sul- 
lide  over  red-hot  lime,  but  if  the  lime  be  pure 
better  product  is  insured.  This  preparation, 
rich  was  introduced  into  both  Pharmacopoeias, 
of  doubtful  utility,  particularly  in  the  form 

which  it  is  produced.  The  amount  of  cal- 
nm  sulphide  present  must  vary  considerably 
cording  to  circiunstances.  The  medicinal 
tivity  is  measured  alone  by  the  quantity  of 
lphide  in  the  finished  preparation,  calcium 
lphate,  the  other  constituent,  being  inert.  It 

to  be  regretted  that  a  method  of  purifica- 
m  was  not  appended. 

Properties. — Sulphurated  lime  is  officially  de- 
ribed  as  "  a  pale  gray  powder,  exhaling  a 
int  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  having  a  nau- 
ous  and  alkaline  taste;  gradually  decomposing 
1  exposure  to  moist  air.    Very  slightly  soluble 

cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 
lieh  partially  decomposes  it ;  insoluble  in  alco- 
il.  When  Sulphurated  Lime  is  decomposed  by 
luted  acetic  acid,  calcium  acetate  is  formed, 
•drosren  sulphide  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  residue 

calcium  sulphate  and  carbon  remains.  The 
trate  from  this  yields  with  ammonium  oxalate 
S.  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid, 
it  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid."  U.  S. 
Tests — "  If  1  Gm.  of  Sulphurated  Lime  be 
Ided  to  a  cold  solution  of  2. OS  Gm.  of  cupric 
ilphate  in  50  Cc.  of  water,  followed  by  10 
B.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  added  in  small 
Jrtions,  with  constant  stilling,  and  the  mix- 
ire  digested  on  a  water-bath  for  15  minutes 
id  filtered,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  am- 
oaia  water  should  impart  no  color  to  the 
Itrate  (presence  of  at  least  60  percent,  of 
lire  Calcium  Sulphide)."  U.  S.  The  British 
harmacopceia  describes  it  as  "  a  grayish- 
bite  powder  with  a  smell  of  hydrogen 
llphide.  If  0.8  gramme  be  mixed  with  a  cold 
)lution  of  1.4  grammes  of  copper  sulphate  in 
0  eubio  centimetres  of  water,  and,  after  the 
ddition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  nrix- 
are  be  well  stirred  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
pproaching  that  of  ebullition  until  all  action 


has  ceased,  and  then  filtered,  (he  filtrate  should 
give  no  red  color  with  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  (presence  of  a  due  proportion  of 
sulphide)."  Br. 

Calcium  sulphydrate,  or  calcium  hydrosul- 
phide,  Ca(SH)a,  is  formed  when  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  passed  into  milk  of  lime  as  long  as  it 
is  absorbed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste  of  a 
greenish-gray  color,  and  exhales  a  strong  odor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Uses. — It  is  used  as  a  depilatory,  and  is 
applied  in  a  layer  on  the  part  which  is  to  be 
deprived  of  hair.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes 
it  is  removed  with  a  wet  sponge,  which  at  the 
same  time  detaches  the  hairs.  On  account  of 
this  preparation  giving  out  hydrogen  sulphide, 
it  should  not  be  applied  near  the  mouth  or  nose. 
An  impure  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  sul- 
phide, necessarily  containing  calcium  thiosul- 
phate  from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  is 
used  with  great  success,  in  Belgium,  in  itch,  the 
cure  of  which  it  effects  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  together  one  part  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  two  of  lime,  and  ten  of  water.  The 
liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  clear  part 
poured  off  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
For  an  explanation  of  the  reaction  which 
takes  place,  see  Sulphur  Prcecipitatum.  The 
patient,  after  having  been  well  washed  with 
soap  and  tepid  water  in  a  bath,  is  rubbed  over 
with  the  liquid,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
skin  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  second  bath 
is  then  taken,  which  completes  the  cure.  The 
preparation,  when  it  dries,  leaves  on  the  skin 
a  thin  layer  of  the  sulphur  compound,  which 
destroys  the  itch  insect  and  its  eggs. 

Sulphurated  lime  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Ringer,  Duhring.  and  other  authori- 
ties as  a  remedy  for  furuncular  eruptions,  and 
it  has  also  been  used  successfully  in  acne. 

Dose,  one-tenth  to  one-half  grain  (0.006  to 
0.032  Gm.). 

CAMBOGIA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

GAMBOGE 

(cam-bo'gia ) 

"A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia  Han- 
burii  Hooker  filius  (Fam.  Guttifercs.)"  U.  S. 
"A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia  Hau- 
burii,  Hook,  f."  Br. 

Gambogia,  U.  S.  Pharm.  1S70 :  Gumml-resina 
gutta?  (s.  gutti).  Gutta  Gamba,  Cambodia;  Gomme- 
gutte,  Fr.  Cod.;  Gutte,  Fr.;  Gutti,  P.  <?.;  Gummigutt, 
Q. ;  Gumma  gotta,        Gutagamba,  Goma  gutta,  Sp. 

Under  the  name  of  Cambogia  Indica,  Indian 
Gamboge,  the  British  Addendum  recognizes  a 
gum-resin  obtained  from  the  Garcinia  Morella, 
Desrouss.  Several  plants  belonging  .to  the 
natural  family  of  Guttiferae,  growing  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  yield  on  incision  a  yellow 
opaque  juice,  which  hardens  on  exposure  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  gamboge ;  but  it  is 
only  from  a  particular  tree,  growing  in  Siam,that 
the  official  gum-resin  is  procured.  According 
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to  observations  of  Baildon  and  Jamie,  gamboge 
is  obtained  exclusively  from  the  province  of 
Cambodia,  the  plant  not  being  found  in  any 
other  part  of  Siam  nor  in  Cochin-China.  (J. 
P.  C,  Juillet,  1S74.)  Formerly  the  United 
States  and  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias 
ascribed  it  to  Stalagmitis  cambogioides.  Both 
tbe  genus  and  the  species  were  established  by 
Murray  of  Gottingen,  in  1788,  from  dried 
specimens  belonging  to  Konig,  procured  in 
Ceylon;  and,  from  information  derived  from 
the  same  source,  it  was  conjectured  by  Murray 
that  the  tree  yielded  not  only  the  gamboge  of 
Ceylon,  but  also  that  collected  in  Siam.  On 
this  authority  the  British  Colleges  made  the 
references  alluded  to.  But  it  was  ascertained 
by  Graham  of  Edinburgh,  that  there  is  no  such 
plant  as  Stalagmitis  cambogioides;  the  descrip- 
tion of  Murray  having  been  drawn  up  from 
accidentally  conjoined  specimens  of  two  trees 
belonging  to  different  genera,  one  being  the 
Xanthochymus  ovalifolius  of  Roxburgh,  and  the 
other  the  Ilebradendron  cambogioides  of 
Graham.  By  several  botanists  the  gum-resin 
has  been  ascribed  to  Garcinia  Cambogia,  also  a 
tree  of  Ceylon  belonging  to  the  Guttiferae  and 
yielding  a  yellowish  concrete  juice;  but  a 
specimen  of  this  juice,  sent  to  Edinburgh,  was 
found  by  Christison  to  differ  from  gamboge 
both  in  composition  and  appearance,  being  of 
a  pale  lemon-yellow  color.  Thus  it  appears 
that  neither  of  these  references  is  correct;  and, 
besides,  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  commercial  gamboge  is  never  obtained  from 
Ceylon,  but  exclusively  from  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China.  A  gum-resin  from  Ceylon  having  been 
found  similar  in  composition  to  the  gamboge 
of  commerce,  and  the  tree  which  produced  it 
having  been  referred  by  Graham  to  a  new  genus 
and  named  by  him  Ilebradendron  cambogioides, 
the  Edinburgh  College,  in  the  last  edition  of  its 
Pharmacopoeia,  was  induced  to  adopt  this  Cey- 
lon  gamboge  as  official,  and  to  recognize  the 
name  proposed  by  Graham  for  the  tree  pro- 
ducing it.  But,  as  this  variety  is  never  found  in 
Western  commerce,  and  exists  only  in  cabinets, 
or  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  it  scarcely  merited 
a  place  in  an  official  catalogue;  moreover,  the 
genus  Ilebradendron  is  not  acknowledged  by 
botanists.  The  II.  cambogioides  is  the  Garcinia 
pictoria  of  Roxburgh  (Flor.  Ind.,  ii.  C27), 
which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  G.  Morella,  Desrouss.,  though 
Beddome  keeps  it  distinct  on  account  of  its 
having  the  fertile  flower  bearing  "  the  stami- 
nodes  in  bundles  and  the  stigma  very  small  and 
4-lobed."  Several  years  since,  Christison  re- 
ceived from  Singapore  specimens  of  the  gam- 
boge plant  cultivated  in  that  island,  and  derived 
from  Siam,  which  proved  to  be  a  Garcinia, 
differing  from  the  G.  elliptica  of  Wallich  chiefly 
in  having  its  male  flowers  upon  pedicels.  Sub- 
sequently Hanbury  obtained  from  the  same 
source  numerous  specimens  of  the  same  plant, 
and  was  enabled  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Christison;  but  he  also  found  that  the  plant 


approached  very  near  to  the  Garcinia  Moretii 
of  Desrousseaux,  from  which  it  could  be  dis 
tinguished  only  by  its  pedicellate  flowers 
These  specimens  were  afterwards  submitted  t< 
the  inspection  of  Thwaites  in  Ceylon,  who  i- 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Garcinias  of  tha 
island,  and  were  pronounced  by  him  to  belom 
to  a  variety  of  G.  Morella,  scarcely  differin< 
from  the  Ceylon  plant,  except  in  having  pedi 
celled  instead  of  sessile  flowers;  for  these  tw< 
varieties  the  names  of  G.  Morella,  var.  sessile 
and  G.  Morella,  var.  pedicellata,  were  proposed 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  however,  determined  (Journ 
Linn.  Soc,  xiv.  485)  that  the  var.  pediceOatt 
is  a  distinct  species,  differing  from  G.  H  or  elk 
in  having  not  only  its  flowers  pedicellate,  bu 
also  its  leaves  more  ovate  and  much  larger 
and  its  fruit  larger;  he  very  properly  gave  i 
the  specific  name  of  Hanburii  to  commeinorati 
the  contributions  of  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury  U 
pharmaceutical  science,  and  his  connection  wit! 
the  history  of  the  present  plant.  Aecordim 
to  the  researches  of  Beckett,  G.  Hanburii  v. 
confined  to  the  islands  and  sea  coast  of  the  Guli 
of  Siam,  where  it  is  known  as  "  Ton  Eong,' 
and  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches.  Ceylon  gam 
boge,  derived  from  the  Ilebradendron  cam 
bogioides  of  Graham  (Cambogia  Gutta,  L..  Gar 
cinia  Morella,  De  Cand.,  G.  pictoria,  Roxb.)< 
is  procured  by  incisions,  or  by  cutting  away  ;  i 
portion  of  the  bark,  and  scraping  off  the  juici 
which  exudes.  The  specimens  sent  to  Chins 
tison  were  in  flatfish  or  round  masses,  eigh 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  apparently  com 
posed  of  aggregated  irregular  tears,  with  eav 
ities  which  are  lined  with  a  grayish  and  brown 
ish  powdery  incrustation.  It  resembled  corns 
gamboge,  and  was  identical  in  composition 
In  Ceylon  it  is  used  as  a  pigment  and  purgative 
(Christison.)  New  Caledonian  Gamboge,  de 
rived  from  Garcinia  Collina,  Vieil,  is  de 
scribed  by  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  as  ven 
similar  in  its  appearance  and  reactions  b 
ordinary  gamboge;  its  color  is,  however,  dee} 
orange.  A  white  crystalline  compound,  which 
when  heated  beyond  235°  C.  produced  pyro 
catechin,  was  found  in  it,  and  marked  tin 
point  of  difference  between  it  and  other  varietie: 
of  gamboge.    (Rep.  de  Pharm.,  1893,  193.) 

Gamboge  is  said  to  be  procured  in  Siam  bj 
breaking  off  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  tree; 
the  juice,  which  is  contained  in  ducts  or.  late: 
vessels  in  the  bark,  issues  in  drops,  and,  beitnj 
received  in  suitable  vessels,  gradually  thickens 
and  at  length  becomes  solid.  Jamie  of  Sing; 
apore,  states  that  incising  the  trunk  and  large: 
branches  is  often  practised.  The  juice  is  fre 
quently  received  into  the  hollow  joints  of  till 
bamboo,  and  the  water  expelled  by  mild  con 
tinuous  heat.  In  this  way  the  so-called  pip'i 
gamboge  is  formed,  the  contraction  during'  dry 
ing  causing  tlie  cylinders  to  be  hollow.  Accord 
ing  to  Beckett,  Siam  gamboge  is  obtained  onlj 
from  trees  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  ag 
and  during  the  rainy  months,  from  June  t< 
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tober,  by  cutting  long,  spiral  grooves  into 
;  bark  and  collecting  in  hollow  bamboos  the 
:>  which  trickles  down  in  a  viscous  stream. 
'ew  Bulletin,  18t)5.) 

rhe  name  gummi  gutta,  by  which  gamboge 
generally  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
tbably  originated  from  the  circumstance 
it  the  juice  escapes  from  the  plant  by  drops, 
i'  official  title  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
1  province  of  Cambodia,  in  which  the  gum- 
in  is  collected.  Gamboge  was  first  brought  to 
rope  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the 
enteenth  century.  We  import  it  from 
nton  and  Calcutta,  whither  it  is  carried  by 
i  native  or  resident  merchants.  There  is  no 
terence  in  the  appearance  or  character  of  the 
ig  as  brought  from  those  two  ports, — an 
dence  that  it  is  originally  derived  from  the 
no  place. 

Varieties. — The  best  gamboge  is  in  cylindrical 
Is,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
Detunes  hollow  in  the  centre,  sometimes  flat- 
ied,  often  folded  double,  or  agglutinated  in 
sses  so  that  the  original  form  is  not  always 
;ily  distinguishable.  The  pieces  sometimes 
pear  as  if  rolled,  but  are  in  general  striated 
igitttdinally  from  the  impression  made  by  the 
ier  surface  of  the  bamboo.  They  are  exter- 
lly  of  a  dull  orange  color,  which  is  ocea- 
nally  displaced  by  greenish  stains,  or  eon- 
ilcd  by  the  bright  yellow  powder  of  the  drug, 
jhtly  adhering  to  the  surface.  In  this  form 
1  drug  is  sometimes  called  pipe  gamboge. 
other  variety  is  imported  under  the  name  of 
;e  or  lump  gamboge.  It  is  in  irregular 
sses  of  two  or  three  pounds  or  more,  often 
xed  with  sticks  and  other  impurities,  con- 
ning many  air-cells,  less  dense,  less  uniform 

texture,  and  less  brittle  than  the  former 
riety,  and  breaking  with  a  dull  and  splintery 
lead  of  a  shining  and  conchoidal  fracture, 
e  worst  specimens  of  this  variety,  as  well  as 

the  cylindrical,  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
lggists  coarse  gamboge.  They  differ,  how- 
STj  from  the  preceding  only  in  containing  a 
•ater  amount  of  impurities.  Indeed,  it  would 
pear  from  the  experiments  of  Christison  that 

the  commercial  varieties  of  this  drug  have 
BOmmon  origin,  and  that  cake  or  lump  gam- 
?e  differs  from  the  cylindrical  only  in  the 
ttumstance  that  the  latter  is  the  pure  con- 
'te  juice,  while  to  the  former,  farinaceous 
itter  and  other  impurities  have  been  added 
r  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  The  inferior 
ids  of  gamboge  may  be  known  by  their 
I'ater  hardness  and  coarser  fracture;  by  the 
OWmsh  or  grayish  color  of  their  broken  sur- 
'■>'.  which  is  often  marked  with  black  spots; 

their  obvious  impurities,  and  by  the  green 
lor  which  (heir  decoction,  after  cooling, 
ves  with  tincture  of  iodine  (starch).  "When 
ire,  the  gum-resin  is  completely  dissolved  by 
e  successive  action  of  ether  and  water,  so 
at  the  amount  of  residue  left  by  any  specimen 
cated  in  the  manner  just  spoken  of  indicates 
^proximately  the  measure  of  the  adulteration. 

(18) 


Properties. — The  official  description  is  as  fol- 
lows: "In  cylindrical  pieces,  usually  hollow  in 
the  centre,  of  variable  length,  2  to  5  Cm.  in 
diameter,  externally  grayish  orange-brown,  longi- 
tudinally striate;  fracture  conchoidal,  orange- 
red,  waxy,  and  somewhat  porous;  inodorous; 
taste  very  acrid.  Powder  bright  yellow, 
sternutatory,  containing  few  or  no  starch  grains. 
Not  more  than  25  percent,  should  be  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  ash  not  more  than  3  percent."  U.  S. 

From  the  brilliancy  of  its  color,  gamboge  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  pigment.  It  has  no  odor, 
and  little  taste,  but,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  in  the  mouth,  produces  an  acrid  sensation 
in  the  fauces.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.221.  "When 
solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  cooled  aqueous 
decoction,  the  color  should  not  become  distinctly 
green  (absence  of  more  than  a  trace  of  starch). 
When  incinerated  it  should  not  yield  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  ash."  Br.  It  is  a  gum-resin, 
without  volatile  oil.  Christison  has  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  gum  and  resin  varies  in 
different  specimens  even  of  the  purest  drug. 
In  one  experiment,  out  of  100.8  parts  he  ob- 
tained 74.2  of  resin,  21.8  of  gum,  and  4.8  of 
water.  The  gum  is  epiite  soluble  in  water,  and 
of  the  variety  denominated  arabin.  Fliickiger, 
however,  says  that  the  gum  is  not  identical 
with  gum  arabic,  as  its  solution  does  not  redden 
litmus,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  lead 
acetate,  nor  by  feme  chloride,  nor  by  sodium 
silicate  or  biborate.  By  fusing  purified  gam- 
boge resin  with  potassium  hydroxide,  Illasiwetz 
and  Barth  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  138,  61)  obtained  ace- 
tic and  other  acids  of  the  same  series,  together 
with  phloroglucin,  C6ll3(01I)3,  pyrotartaric 
acid,  Csll804,  and  isouvitinic  acid,  COOH.CsBa 
CHaCOOH.  Sassarini  found  gamboge  to  eon- 
tain  the  following  constituents:  1.  Gum  analo- 
gous to  arabin.  2.  Volatile  oil,  consisting  of  ter- 
pene  and  a  camphor.  3.  Isouvitinic  and  acetic 
acids.  4.  A  phenol  ester.  5.  Resin.  G.  Methyl 
alcohol  and  some  higher  homologues.  7.  A 
liquid  having  a  fruity  odor  resembling  alde- 
hyde or  acetone.  He  believes  phloroglucin 
found  by  others  to  be  a  decomposition  product. 
(Ann.  di  Chim.  Farm.,  1897.)  Gamboge  is 
readily  and  entirely  diffusible  in  water,  forming 
a  yellow  opaque  emulsion,  from  which  the 
resin  is  very  slowly  deposited.  It  yields  its 
resinous  ingredient  to  alcohol,  forming  a  golden- 
yellow  tincture,  which  is  rendered  opaque  and 
bright  yellow  by  the  addition  of  water.  Its 
solution  in  ammoniated  alcohol  is  not  disturbed 
by  water.  Ether  dissolves  about  four-fifths  of 
it,  taking  up  only  the  resin.  It  is  wholly  taken 
up  by  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  par- 
tially precipitated  by  the  acids.  The  strong 
acids  dissolve  it;  the  solution  when  diluted  de- 
posits a  yellow  sediment.  The  color,  acrimony, 
and  medicinal  power  of  gamboge  are  thought  to 
reside  in  the  resin.  Hirschsohn  gives  a  method 
for  detecting  gamboge  in  mixtures  in  Ph.  Z. 
R.,  xxiv.    (A.  J.  P..  18S5.) 

Uses. — Gamboge  is  a  powerful,  drastic, 
hydragogue  cathartic,  so  very  apt  to  produce 
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nausea  and  vomiting  and  much  griping  when 
given  in  the  full  dose  that  it  is  almost  never 
employed  except  in  combination  with  other 
cathartics.  In  large  quantities  it  is  capable  of 
causing  fatal  effects,  and  death  has  resulted 
from  a  drachm.  The  full  dose  is  from  two  to 
six  grains  (0.13  to  0.4  Gm.),  which  in  cases  of 
tcenia  has  been  raised  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
(0.65  to  1.0  Gm.).  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or 
emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
In  the  dose  of  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  the  resin 
is  said  to  produce  copious  watery  stools,  with 
little  or  no  uneasiness.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that,  as  it  exists  in  the  gum-resin,  its 
purgative  property  is  somewhat  modified  by 
the  other  ingredients. 

Dose,  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulre  Catharticae  Composite,  77. 
8.;   Pilula  Cambogise  Composita,  Br. 

C AMPHORA.  U.  S„  Br. 

CAMPHOR 

(eam'phQ-ra) 

CioHi60  =  150.98 

"  The  dextrogyrate  modification  of  the  satu- 
rated ketone  [CsHieCO],  obtained  from  Cinna- 
momum  Camphora  (Linne)  Nees  et  Ebermaier 
(Fam.  Lauracece),  and  purified  by  sublimation. 
Camphor  should  he  kept  in  well-closed  vessels, 
in  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "A  white  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  Cinnamomum  Cam- 
phora, Nees  and  Eberm.,  purified  by  sublima- 
tion." Br. 

Camphre  du  Japon,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Camphre,  Fr. ;  Cam- 
phora, P.  O. :  Kampher,  Kampfer.  Campher.  O. ;  Can- 
fora,  It.;  Alcanfor,  Sp. 

The  name  of  camphor  has  been  applied  to 
various  concrete,  white,  odorous,  volatile  pro- 
ducts, found  in  different  aromatic  plants,  and 
resulting  probably  from  chemical  change  in 
their  volatile  oil.  But  commercial  camphor  is 
derived  exclusively  from  two  plants,  the  Cam- 
phora O/ficinarum  of  Nees  or  Latirus  Camphora 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Dryobalanops  aromatica; 
the  former  of  which  yields  our  official  camphor, 
the  latter,  the  Borneo  or  Baras  camphor,  a  pro- 
duct much  valued  in  the  East,  but  unknown  in 
the  commerce  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

Cinnamomum  Camphora,  B.  <&  T.  222 — Cam- 
phora Officinarum,  Nees,  Laurin.  88;  Carson, 
Illust.  of  Med,  Bot.,  ii.  29,  pi.  xxiv. — Laurus 
Camphora,  L.  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  478. 
The  camphor  tree  is  an  evergreen  which  some- 
times attains  great  size,1  having  the  aspect  of 
the  linden,  with  a  trunk  straight  below,  but 
divided  above  into  many  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  smooth,  greenish  bark.  Its 
leaves,  which  stand  alternately  upon  long  foot- 


'A  tree  seen  by  Kilmpfer,  in  Japan.  In  1691,  with 
a  trunk  36  feet  in  circumference,  was  in  the  year 
1S26  described  by  Siebold  :is  having  a  circumference 
of  50  feet. 


stalks,  are  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  smooth  an. 
shining,  ribbed,  of  a  bright  yellowish-gree: 
color  on  their  upper  surf  ace,  paler  on  the  undei 
and  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  flower 
are  small,  white,  pedicelled,  and  collected  u 
clusters,  which  are  supported  by  long  axillar 
peduncles.  '  The  fruit  is  a  red  berry,  resemblhr 
that  of  the  cinnamon.  The  camphor  tree  is  i 
native  of  China,  Japan,  and  adjacent  portion 
of  Eastern  Asia,  but  is  capable  of  cultivate 
in  most  sub-tropical  countries,  where  the  mini 
mum  winter  temperature  is  not  below  20°  F 
and  the  summers  are  warm.  It  thrives  i 
Formosa,  Madagascar,  Argentina,  Egypl 
Canary  Islands,  Southern  Europe,  Souther 
Florida,  Southern  California,  and  is  beiu 
cultivated  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  chie 
obstacle  to  its  cultivation  seems  to  be  th 
extreme  slowness  of  growth  of  the  tree,  an 
the  corresponding  slowness  of  returns  fro: 
the  investment.  For  an  account  of  cultivatio 
in  Florida  see  D.  C,  Sept.  1902. 

Although  the  leaves  of  the  camphor  tre 
when  bruised  have  the  odor  of  camphor  th 
drug  is  obtained  solely  from  the  root,  trunl 
and  branches  by  the  process  of  sublimatioi 
Only  the  older  trees  are  employed;  indeed  i 
is  said  that  a  tree  must  be  fifty  years  old  befor 
it  should  be  considered  available.  The  tree 
are  marked  in  the  forest  after  investigatio 
by  an  expert,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  wit 
roots,  chopped  up  in  small  fragments,  an 
some  form  of  heat  applied.  In  Japan,  th 
chips  are  said  to  be  placed  with  a  little  wate 
in  iron  vessels,  surmounted  by  earthenwai 
capitals  furnished  with  a  lining  of  rice  strav 
A  moderate  heat  is  then  applied,  and  th 
camphor,  volatilized  by  the  steam,  rises  into  th 
capital,  where  it  is  condensed  upon  the  strafl 
In  China  the  comminuted  plant  is  said  to  b 
first  boiled  with  water  until  the  camphor  ad 
heres  to  the  stick  used  in  stirring,  when  th 
strained  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cam 
phor  which  concretes,  being  alternated  wit 
layers  of  earth,  is  submitted  to  subliniatior 
In  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  the  campho 
tree  abounds,  the  chips  are  heated  in  a  roug' 
still.  This  is  usually  composed  of  a  furnac 
surmounted  with  a  trough  or  similar  rude  vesse 
which  is  protected  by  clay.  In  this  reservoi 
the  chips  are  placed,  with  water  upon  them,  an' 
a  perforated  board  luted  upon  the  top ;  on  thi 
are  set  earthenware  pots.  A  fire  baring  beei 
lighted,  steam  rises  through  the  chips  and  car 
ries  the  camphor  with  it  to  deposit  it  in  th 
pots.  The  crude  camphor  is  taken  to  the  town 
in  baskets  and  then  put  into  large  vats,  wit) 
holes  hi  the  bottom,  through  which  an  oil  es 
capes  called  camphor  oil,2  much  used  by  th 


2  Oil  op  Camphor. — Two  substances  occur  In  coH| 
merce  under  the  name  of  oil  of  camphor :  the  on, 
derived  from  the  Cinnamomum  Camphora,  known  a 
the  Formosa  or  Japanese  Oil  of  Camphor,  and  foi 
merly  official  under  the  name  of  Oleum  CamphorW  II 
the  tr.  S.  P.  :  the  other  the  product  of  Dryobalanop, 
aromatioa,  the  East  India  oil  of  comphor,  not  occul 
ring  in  American  and  European  commerce.    The  com 
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inese  for  medicinal  purposes.    It  is  said  that 
recenl  years  hydraulic  pressure  is  largely 
istituted  for  drainage. 


•clal  oil  of  camphor,  as  found  in  our  markets,  is  a 
irleas  fluid  it  of  a  light  yellowish-browu  color, 
lug  a  strong  odor  precisely  like  that  of  camphor,  a 
.  ri-.li  eaiuphorous  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity, 
irdlng  l"  Win.  Procter,  of  0.940.  As  described  by 
lemand,  the  oil  of  the  Cinnamomum  Vamphora  is 
v  tin  I  <  1 .  scarcely  colored,  and  uf  a  strung  t>dor  of 
ipbor.  It  acts  strongly  on  polarized  light,  and  is 
trogyrate.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  simply  a 
:ture  of  camphor,  Ci0H10O,  and  a  hydrocarbon, 
I,,,  I > i j t  is  iii  reality  much  more  complex.  Yoshida 

./.  /'..  1886,  p.  99)  separated  it  into  five  portions, 
follows  :  0.2  per  cent,  boiling  below  145°  C.  ;  7  per 
t.  of  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  150°  C.  ;  20  per 
t.  of  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  172°  to  173°  C.  ; 
i  per  cent,  of  camphor,  boiling  point  205°  C. ;  50 

cent,  of  an  oxygenated  oil  boiling  at  212°  to 
('.     The  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  156°   C,  Yo- 
la  determined  to  be  tereointhene,  CioHic.  which 
era  In  physical  respects,  however,  from  the  tere- 
tbene  of  oil  of  turpentine.    The  hydrocarbon  boil- 

at  172  to  173°  C.  he  found  to  have  a  pleasant 
ion  odor,  and,  he  thinks,  is  identical  with  the 
■ene  of  lemon  oil.  To  the  oxygenated  oil,  which 
Stltntes  half  of  the  crude  oil,  he  gives  the  formula 
IuO.H.0,  and  calls  It  camphorogenol.  Schimmel 
'o.  of  Lelpslc,  have,  since  1885,  extracted  safrol 
imerclally  from  the  Japanese  oil  of  camphor,  and 
y  give  a  different  account  of  its  composition.  They 
te  (Schim.  Rep.,  1888)  that  it  contains  cam- 
<r,  .itifnil,  cuycnol,  a  sesquiterpene,  Cit,H24.  and  pos- 
y  terpinol.  They  do  not  consider  Yoshida's  cam- 
■rogenol  to  be  a  distinct  substance. 
Vitals  the  last  few  years  there  has  appeared  in 

American  and  English  markets  iii  considerable 
ntlty  an  oil  of  camphor  produced  in  Japan.  It  is 
K>rted  in  tin  cans,  and  varies  in  tint  from  the 
'Hess  transparency  of  water,  through  pale  straw 
I  yellow,  to  deep  black.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
in  0.898  in  the  colorless  oil  to  0.990  in  the  very 
k.  The  oil  seems  to  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
ramphor  It  contains,  much  of  it  having  nearly  all 

■Olid  principle  removed  before  exportation.  The 
C  is  distinctly  camphoraceous,  with  a  peculiarity 
i  suggests  the  odor  of  sassafras.  It  is  said  bv 
ei  uacEwan  to  differ  from  the  Formosa  oil  in 

behavior  towards  nitric  acid.  If  half  a  drachm 
the  add  be  allowed  to  act  upon  half  a  drachm  of 
tanese  oil,  and  then  diluted  with  half  a  drachm  of 
ter,  a  crimson  color  will  be  produced.  The  For- 
<a  oil  so  treated  yields  a  milky  color  with  a 
reel  j-  perceptible  green  shade;  hydrochloric  acid 
BB  with  each  oil  a  salmon  color,  more  marked,  how- 
r,  with  the  Japanese  oil.  For  further  details,  see 
vols.  xv..  xvl..  and  J.  C.  S.,  Oct.  1885.  The  oil  is 
1  to  be  used  in  Japan  for  the  preparation  of  Chinese 

and  varnishes,  and  for  burning.  As  a  diluent  for 
lata'  colors  it  is  useful  because  its  capacity  for 
lOlvlllg  resins  is  greater  than  that  of  oil  of  tur- 
tlne  and  similar  liquids. 

"lie  Tormosa  camphor  oil  industry,  owing  to 
rous  trade  restrictions,  has  decreased  greatly 
mm.  Sue.  Chem.  Ind.,  18S7.  3911.  while  that  of 
•an  has  increased  enormously.  In  1SS5  the  ex- 
tntlon  from  Japan  was  225.200  kilos,  in  188(1. 
.700  kilos,  and  in  1SS7  much  more  ;  but  on  account 
the  failure  of  price  the  Japanese  have  consumed 
st  of  the  oil  they  produce,  the  importation  into 

I  nited  States  in  1S92  having  decreased  to  but 
ittle  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  formerly  was. 
rhe  oil  of  camphor  has  properties  similar  to  those 
camphor,  but  more  stimulant,  and  is  especially 
)llcable  to  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
which  an  anodyne  and  stimulant  impression  is 
Icated,  as  flatulent  colic  and  spasmodic  cholera. 
nay  also  be  used  externally,  as  a  rubefacient  and 
Hiyue  liniment,  diluted  with  soap  liniment,  or  olive 

In  local  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  bruises, 
WfcMj  etc.  The  dose  is  two  "or  three  minims 
18  to  0.2  Cc). 

rhe  Dryobalahops  oil  of  camphor  is  said  to  be  found 
trees  too  young  to  produce  camphor,  and  is  sup- 
ped to  constitute  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ut  of  this  substance,  as  It  occupies  the  cavities  in 
i  trunk  which  are  afterwards  tilled  with  the  cam- 
or.  The  chief  constituent  of  it  is  a  peculiar  vola- 
o  oil.  which  Is  termed  borneene :  it  Is  Isomeric  with 
of  turpentine.  C10H16.  and  holds  in  solution  borneol 
a  resin.  By  fractional  distillation  this  oil  may  be 
farated  into  two  portions,  the  one  more  volatile 
an  the  other,  but  not  differing  in  composition. 


Commercial  History. — The  commerce  o 
world  is  supplied  with  camphor  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Formosa,  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duct coming  from  the  latter  island.  After  the 
annexation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese,  that 
Government,  led  by  the  unnecessary  destruction 
of  the  camphor  trees  of  the  island,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  camphor  obtained,  and  the 
waste  of  the  processes  employed,  and  especially 
by  the  desire  for  revenue,  made  a  governmental 
monopoly  of  the  camphor  trade  which  went 
into  operation  in  1900.  The  product  obtained 
by  the  camphor  gatherers  is  said  to  be  taken 
by  the  government  at  a  fixed  price,  about  $15.00 
a  picul  (133  lbs.).  From  the  first  it  was  found 
necessary  to  afford  military  protection  to  the 
gatherers,  from  the  abounding  savage  tribes, 
and  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  irregu- 
larities in  this  regard  are  said  to  have  greatly 
diminished  the  product  and  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  camphor. 
The  camphor  is  sold  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment through  a  single  London  firm  or  company, 
Samuel  Samuels,  with  sub-agencies  at  Ham- 
burg, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  cities. 
From  these  agencies  refiners  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  buy  it  by  contract  for  a  year  at 
a  time.  The  statement  freely  made  that  cam- 
phor is  sold  at  a  fixed  price  by  the  Japanese 
government,  is  incorrect,  and  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  camphor  in  price  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  Nov.,  1895,  the  average  wholesale  price 
of  refined  camphor  was  58  cents  per  pound ;  in 
Nov.,  1900,  G2.5  cents  per  pound;  in  Nov.,  1905, 
83  cents  per  pound.  The  importations  of  crude 
camphor  were  in  1902,  1,831,058  lbs.,  valued  at 
$576,405;  in  1903,  2,508,420  lbs.,  valued  at 
$764,403;  and  in  1904,  2,819,883  lbs.,  valued 
at  $874,709. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the 
crude  camphor,  namely — the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,2  the  Japanese  camphor  being  divided 


:  Sumatra  Camphor.  Borneo  Camphor.  Driiobala- 
nops  Camphor.  Bhimsaim  Camphor.  Buros  Camphor. 
Borneol. — This  camphor  is  produced  in  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  by  Dryobalanops  aromatica, 
Gaertn.  (D.  Camphora,  Coleb.)  This  tree  is  very 
large,  often  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ranks  among  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  In  India. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxlv.  329.)  It  is  found  In  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  and  is  abundant  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  former  island.  The  camphor  exists  in  con- 
crete masses,  which  occupy  longitudinal  cavities  or 
fissures  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  from  a  foot  to 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  at  certain  distances  apart. 
The  younger  trees  are  generally  less  productive 
than  the  old.  The  only  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  tree  contains  camphor  is  by  incision.  A 
party  proceed  through  the  forest,  wounding  the  trees, 
till  ithev  find  one  which  will  answer  their  purpose; 
and  hundreds  mav  be  examined  before  this  object  is 
attained.  When  "discovered,  the  tree  is  felled  and 
cut  into  logs,  which  are  then  split,  and  the  camphor 
removed  bv  means  of  sharp-pointed  instruments.  It 
is  stated  that  the  masses  are  sometimes  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.  and  that  the  product  of  a  medium-sized 
tree  is  nearlv  eleven  pounds  :  of  a  large  one.  double 
that  quantitv.  The  trees  which  have  been  wounded 
and  left  standing  often  produce  camphor  seven  or 
eight  vears  afterwards.  Ida  Pfeiffer  states,  in  her 
Second  Journey  Round  the  World  (Am.  ed..  p.  1S3). 
that  the  camphor  is  also  found  in  a  concrete  state 
under  the  bark  and  Is  swept  down  with  long  brooms. 
The  whole  tree  is  pervaded  more  or  less  by  the  cam- 
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into  the  Japanese  camphor  proper  and  the 
Formosa  camphor.  Of  the  two  commercial 
varieties  the  Chinese  comes  in  chests  lined  with 
lead,  each  containing  about  130  pounds.  It 
occurs  in  small  grains  or  granular  masses,  of  a 
dirty  white  color,  frequently  mixed  with  im- 
purities. Japanese  camphor  (formerly  known 
as  Dutch  camphor  or  ''tub  camphor"  because 
it  was  exported  through  Batavia)  is  sent  into 
market  in  tubs,  covered  with  a  peculiar  matting, 
and  in  its  general  aspect  resembles  Chinese 
camphor.  The  value  and  purity  of  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese  camphor  vary  greatly  in 
different  specimens,  but  recently  much  of  the 
Chinese  crude  camphor  has  been  whiter  and 
cleaner  than  the  Japanese.  It  is  always  small 
grained  and  yields  on  sublimation  crystals  much 
smaller  than  are  obtained  from  Japanese  cam- 
phor, and  is  therefore  less  esteemed.  A  dark 
inferior  grade  of  camphor  is  also  obtained  in  the 
United  States  from  commercial  oil  of  camphor. 

Artificial  Camphor. — Camphor  can  also  be 
made  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  camphene, 
C10II16,  with  chromium  trioxide  mixture.  Cam- 
phene is  obtained  from  either  pinenehydro- 


phor  or  the  oil.  The  wood  retains  a  fragrant  odor, 
and,  being,  on  this  account  less  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  is  highly  esteemed  for  carpenter  work. 

Borneo  camphor  resembles  in  appearance  ordinary 
camphor,  but  has,  according  to  Christison,  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.000.  and  sinks  in  water.  Its  odor  is 
also  distinctly  different  from  that  of  camphor.  It 
usually  pulverizes  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  is 
less  volatile  than  ordinary  camphor  and  does  not 
crystallize  in  the  interior  of  the  bottles  in  which  it  is 
kept.  It  fuses  at  20G°  C.  and  boils  at  212"  C.  ;  is 
dextrogyrate;  has  a  formula  of  Cl0H17(OH)  ;  and  by 
the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  is  converted  into 
common  camphor.  It  does  not  reach  European  com- 
merce,  being  largely  consumed  in  the  Batta  provinces, 
especially  in  funeral  rites  ;  and  any  that  is  exported 
Is  bought  up  at  enormous  prices  for  China,  where  It 
is  preferred  for  embalming  purposes  on  account  of  Its 
being  less  volatile  than  the  ordinary  drug. 

Borneo  camphor  is  also  produced  in  Johore,  a 
province  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  it  is  sold  In 
four  qualities.  The  first  is  composed  of  transparent 
crystals,  generally  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  upwards 
in  length  ;  I  he  second  of  brown  crystals,  inferior  in 
:lze ;  the  third  of  powdery  coherent  and  slightly 
colored  grayish  crystals,  which  resemble  Japanese 
camphor;  the  fourth  quality  is  brownish,  pulverulent, 
and  looks  like  sea  shore  sand.     (See  P.  J.,  xvil.) 

\<iai  camphor  is  yielded  by  the  lilumca  balmimifcra. 
which  occurs  iu  India,  China,  Formosa,  etc.  The 
crude  drug  Is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  nyai-fCu,  and 
when  refined  in  Canton  as  ngai-p'ieii.  About  ten 
thousand  pounds  annually  are  exported  from  Canton. 
The  refined  camphor  in  appearance,  odor,  hardness, 
specific  gravity,  and  volatility  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  Borneo  camphor.  According  to  Plowman,  it 
has  the  chemical  composition  of  Borneo  camphor,  but 
differs  from  it  in  Its  alcoholic  solution  being  la?vogy- 
rate,  and  In  being  converted  by  boiling  nitric  acid 
into  a  substance  thought  to  be  identical  with  the 
stearoptene  of  Chrysanthemum  Parthcnium,  Pers. 

The  physiological  action  of  Borneo  and  Ngai  cam- 
phor and  of  artificial  borneol  has  been  studied  by  R. 
Stockman  (</.  P.,  1S88),  who  finds  that  the  action  of 
the  three  substances  is  practically  identical  and 
closely  resembles  that  01  true  camphor.  He  finds  that 
these  substances  act  as  stimulants  to  the  heart  but 
that  when  the  dose  Is  sufficiently  large  there  occurs  a 
fall  of  blood  pressure,  apparently  due  to  dilatation  of 
the  vessels ;  that  in  poisoning  the  respiration  Is 
always  very  much  slowed,  apparently  by  a  centric 
action:  that  the  convulsions  which  the  drug  produces 
are  due  to  an  Influence  upon  the  cerebral  cortex:  and 
that  there  Is  a  lessening  of  the  functional  activity  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  motor  nerves.  The  results 
obtained  by  A.  Lapln  (.Med.  Ape.  1894,  xll.)  with 
borneol.  seem  not  to  be  discordant  with  those  of  Stock- 
man, and  show  that  in  its  proper  dose  the  drug 
Increases  the  energy  of  the  heart,  and  that  lu  frogs  it 
Is  an  especial  motor  nerve  paralyzant. 


chloride  (so-called  artificial  camphor)  or  iron 
bornyl  chloride  by  treatment  with  alcoholii 
potash,  and  is  a  solid  crystalline  mass,  fusing  a 
49°  C.  In  the  jDatented  process  of  Natiuu 
Thurlow,  camphor  is  made  by  submitting  oil  01 
turpentine  to  the  action  of  anhydrous  oxalic  aei< 
in  steam-jacketed  reaction  tanks.  The  liquit 
mass,  containing  pinyl  oxalate  and  pinyl  for 
mate,  is  then  distilled  in  the  presence  of  ai 
alkali  with  live  steam,  the  resultant  product; 
being  camphor,  Borneol  camphor,  and  certaii 
oily  products,  which  are  separated  from  ont 
another  and  purified  by  a  somewhat  complicatet 
process.  It  is  stated  that  turpentine  yields  if 
this  process  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  it± 
weight,  and  that  oil  of  lemon  and  other  essentia 
oils,  and  terpenes  are  obtained  as  secondary  pro- 
ducts. This  artificial  camphor  is  either  opti- 
cally inactive  or  has  a  very  slight  des 
rotation,  but  in  general  physical  properties 
exactly  resembles  natural  camphor.  So  far 
however,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  work  th( 
process  upon  a  large  scale  and  the  artifioia 
product  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  general  cam- 
phor market.  Camphor  can  also  be  produced 
from  isoborneol,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  mix- 
tures. The  method  patented  in  France,  whiel 
is  said  to  yield  from  95  to  100  per  cent,  ol 
camphor,  consists  in  suspending  ten  kilo- 
grammes of  isoborneol  in  ten  kilogrammes  ol 
benzol,  and  adding  ten  kilogrammes  of  potas-; 
sium  permanganate  dissolved  in  one  thousam 
liters  of  water,  until  the  color  of  the  perman- 
ganate is  discharged.  The  camphor  producec 
is  separated  by  distillation  and  crystallized  iron 
petroleum  benzin.    (Chem.  Ztg.,  2S). 

Refined  Camphor. — The  process  for  refining 
camphor  was  first  practised  in  Europe  by  tht 
Venetians,  who  probably  derived  it  from  t he. 
Chinese.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  tht 
Dutch,  who  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this 
business;  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  thai 
the  process  has  been  generally  known.  It  is 
now  practised  largely  in  this  country,  and  tlu 
camphor  refined  in  our  domestic  establishment- 
is  equal  to  any  formerly  imported.  Crude 
camphor  is  mixed  with  about  one-fiftieth  01 
quick-lime,  and  exposed,  in  an  iron  vessel 
placed  in  a  sand  bath,  to  a  gradually  increas 
ing  heat,  by  which  it  is  melted  and  ultimately 
converted  into  vapor,  which  condenses  in  > 
suitable  receiver.  Refined  in  this  manner,  it 
is  usuallj1'  in  the  form  of  large  circular  cakes, 
one  or  two  inches  thick,  slightly  convex  oh  ont 
side  and  concave  on  the  other,  and  perforated 
in  the  centre.  Much  refined  camphor  comes 
into  the  market  in  the  form  of  compressed 
blocks,  this  being  especially  true  of  camphor 
refined  in  Philadelphia  and  Japan.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Japan  the  refining  of  camphor  is 
done  by  the  Government  and  also  by  in- 
dividuals, the  process  being  probably  thai: 
employed  in  the  Philadelphia  laboratories,  as 
the  first  refining  of  camphor  was  done  in  Japan 
by  a  man  who  had  been  thoroughly  educated  ui 
these  laboratories.    Japanese  refined  camphoi 
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lira  in  rather  thin,  oblong  cakes,  enclosed 
.mall  I  in  boxes  which  have  been  hermetically 
ted  by  paper  pasted  over  their  edges.  Cam- 
ir  is  refined  in  Philadelphia  as  follows:  The 
-els  iii  which  the  camphor  is  put  are  of  cast 
i,  circular,  from  12  to  L5  inches  or  more  in 
meter,  and  1  inches  deep,  with  perpendicular 
■s,  and  a  ledge  at  top,  on  which  the  cover 
Is.  This  consists  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  hole 
Dngh  the  centre  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
r  which  a  small  hollow  cone  of  sheet  iron 
placed  loosely-  The  crude  camphor  mixed 
li  the  lime,  the  object  of  which  is  said  to  be 
combine  with  the  moisture  present,  which 
•rlVres  wilh  the  due  solidification  of  the  cam- 
>r  vapor,  is  placed  in  the  iron  vessels  de- 
ibed,  of  which  from  20  to  50  are  arranged 
a  long  sand  bath.  Heat  is  then  applied 
il  the  camphor  melts,  after  which  the  tem- 
■alure  is  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible, 
(hat  the  vaporization  may  take  place  regu- 
ly,  without  violent  ebullition.  The  vapor  con- 
isee  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  lid,  and  care 
taken,  by  the  occasional  removal  of  the  iron 
le,  and  clearing  of  the  opening  by  means  of 
cnife,  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  accidental 

of  the  vapor. 
Properties. — "  White,  translucent  masses,  of 
nu.ifh  consistence  and  a  crystalline  structure, 
:dily  pulverizable  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
ohol,  other,  or  chloroform;  having  a  pene- 
ting,  characteristic  odor,  and  a  pungent, 
»matic  taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.990  at" 25° 
{71°  ¥.).  It  is  optically  active,  being  dex- 
gyrate.  Very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
idily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  car- 
n  disulphide,  petroleum  benzin,  and  in  fixed 
'1  volatile  oils.  When  Camphor  is  triturated, 
about  molecular  proportions,  with  menthol, 
ymol,  phenol,  or  hydrated  chloral,  liquefac- 
'ii  ensues.  It  melt's  at  175°  C.  (347°  F.), 
ilsat  204°  C.  (399.2°  F.),  and  is  inflammable, 
riling  with  a  luminous,  smoky  (lame.  On 
posure  to  the  air,  il  evaporates  more  or  less 
pidly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and.  when 
iderately  heated,  it  sublimes  without  leaving 
residue.  If  a  small  piece  of  Camphor  be 
enped  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the  latter 
need  in  a  lai'ger  dish,  and  a  clean  beaker 
listened  on  the  inner  surface  with  distilled 
iter  be  inverted  over  the  smaller  dish  imme- 
ately  after  igniting  the  Camphor,  a  part  of 
8  products  of  combustion  will  be  absorbed 
'  the  water;  if  the  beaker  be  then  rinsed  with 
little  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered, 
e  filtrate  should  yield  no  turbidity  upon  the 
Iditinn  of  a  few  drops  of  silver  nit  rati1  T.S. 
ibsence  of  chlorinated  products)."  V.  S. 
unphor  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating, 
■agrstat  ndoi\  and  a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  with 
slight  sense  of  coolness.  It  is  beautifully 
hue  and  pellucid,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the 
>uch,  brittle,  and  yet  possessed  of  a  tenacity7 
Inch  renders  its  reduction  to  a  fine  powder 
6ry  difficult,  unless  its  cohesion  be  ovei-come 
y  the  addition  of  a  minute  proportion  of  alco- 


hol, ether,  chloroform,  glycerin,  essential  or 
fatty  oils,  or  other  volatile  liquid  for  which  it 
has  an  affinity.  It  may  be  obtained  in  powder 
by  pulverizing  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar, 
by  precipitating  the  tincture  with  water,  or 
by  grating  and  afterwards  sifting  it,  or,  by  sub- 
limation. A  still  better  plan  is  to  dissolve 
camphor  in  one  and  a  half  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  pour  (his  solution  with  stirring  into  four 
parts  of  water.  Collect  the  precipitate,  wash 
with  water,  and  dry.  By  noting  the  quantity 
of  camphor  used,  the  amount  left  dissolved 
in  the  diluted  alcohol  can  be  calculated,  and 
this  solution  used  in  making  tincture.  The 
fracture  of  camphor  is  shining,  and  its  texture 
crystalline.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.9S57  to 
0.996.  When  thrown  in  small  fragments  upon 
water,  it  assumes  singular  circulatory  move- 
ments, which  cease  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  oil;  and  this  property  has  been  applied 
to  the  detection  of  grease  in  liquids,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  movements.  Its  volatility  is  so  great 
that,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  wholly 
dissipated  if  left  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
it  is  confined  in  bottles,  the  vapor  condenses 
on  the  inner  surface,  and,  in  large  bottles  par- 
tially filled,  sometimes  forms,  after  long  stand- 
ing, large  and  beautiful  crystals.  It  melts  at 
175°  C.  (347°  F.),  boils  at  204°  C.  (399.2° 
F-),  and,  in  closed  vessels,  sublimes  unchanged. 

When  allowed  to  concrete  slowly  from  the 
state  of  vapor,  it  assumes  the  form  of  hexag- 
onal plates.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  and  light. 
It  readily  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant 
flame,  with  much  smoke,  and  without  residue. 
Water  triturated  with  camphor  dissolves,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  not  more  than  a  1000th  part; 
which,  however,  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  decided 
odor  and  taste  to  the  solvent.  By  the  inter- 
vention of  sugar  or  magnesia  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  dissolved.  (See  Aqua  Camphoree.) 
Carbon  dioxide  increases  the  solvent  power  of 
water,  as  also  does  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 
Ordinary  alcohol  will  take  up  7f)  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  camphor,  which  is  precipitated 
upon  the  addition  of  water.  Berzelius  stales 
that  100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  the  sp.  sr.  0.80G, 
dissolve  120  parts  at  10°  C.  (50°  F.).  It  is 
soluble  without  change  in  ether,  the  volatile 
and  fixed  oils,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  diluted 
mineral  acids,  and  is  extremely  soluble  in 
chloroform.  "  It  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts 
of  water,  in  about  1  part  of  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  in  one  quarter  part  of  chloroform, 
and  in  4  parts  of  olive  oil;  very  soluble  in 
ether."  Br.  Nitric  acid  on  prolonged  boilinc: 
with  camphor  oxidizes  it  into  camphoric  acid, 
C10II16O4  (see  page  25),  and  camphoronic  acid, 
C9H14O6.  Schwanert's  camphresinic  acid.  C10 
H14O12.  is,  according  to  Kachler,  a  mixture  of 
these  two.  Sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  parts  to  one  gives,  when  heated  with  camphor, 
an  oil  isomeric  with  camphor,  boiling  at  200°  C. 
(392°  F.),  and  yielding  a  solid  camphor  when 
distilled  repeatedly  over  potassium  hydroxide. 
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Sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
with  camphor,  gives,  according  to  Chautard,  a 
volatile  product  which  he  calls  camphrene,  and 
to  which  Sehwanert  gives  the  formula  C9H14O. 
Kachler  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  164,  p.  90)  considers, 
however,  that  camphrene  is  only  phorone  (a 
condensation  product  of  acetone)  with  slight 
impurities.  Alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  heated  with  camphor  gives  a  deriva- 
tive  called  campholic  acid,  C10H18O2,  a  white 
solid,  fusing  at  95°  C.  (203°  P.),  and  boiling 
at  250°  C.  (482°  P.).  Resins  unite  with  cam- 
phor, forming  a  soft  tenacious  mass,  in  which 
the  odor  of  the  camphor  is  sometimes  almost  ex- 
tinguished, and  frequently  diminished;  and  a 
similar  softening  effect  results  when  it  is  tritu- 
rated with  the  concrete  oils.  Exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  in  close  vessels,  camphor  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrocarbons,  among 
which  cymol  is  especially  to  be  recognized. 

Camphor,  C10H16O,  and  borneol,  CioHisO,are 
classified  together  as  belonging  to  the  group 
called  in  general  camphors,  which  occur  with  the 
terpenes  or  essential  oils,  CioHie,  and  are  to 
be  considered  as  oxidation  products  of  these 
latter. 

Borneol  is  an  alcohol,  yielding  esters  when 
heated  to  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  with  organic 
acids.  It  is  a  secondary  alcohol,  and  therefore 
contains  the  group  CH.OH  linked  to  a  more 
complex  group.  Secondary  alcohols  by  oxida- 
tion yield  ketones,  by  the  change  of  the  CH.OH 
group  to  CO.  Common  camphor  bears  this 
relation  to  borneol,  and  is  therefore  considered 
as  a  ketone,  and  can  be  formed  from  borneol 
by  the  action  of  mild  oxidizing  agents.  The 
action  of  metallic  sodium,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  common  camphor,  CioHieO,  yields  bor- 
neol, C10H18O. 

Genuine  camphor  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
adulterated  with  the  artificial,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  its  alco- 
holic solution,  causing  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
which  does  not  redissolve,  and  the  quantity  of 
which  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  artificial 
product  in  any  mixture  of  the  two.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxxiv.  189.)  As  a  means  of  distinguishing  cam- 
phor from  the  artificial  camphor  resulting  from 
the  reaction  between  the  oil  of  turpentine  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  J.  W.  Bailey  recommends 
that  a  drop  of  alcohol,  holding  in  solution  a 
little  of  the  camphor  to  be  tested  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  on  the  slide  of  a  microscope.  The 
crystals  then  formed  produce  with  polarized 
light,  beautiful  colors,  if  of  natural  camphor, 
but  not,  if  of  the  artificial.  (Neues  Rcpertor- 
ium,  xvi.  763,  1867.) 

Uses.— Camphor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Europe  probably  derived  it  from  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  it  was  employed  as  a  refrigerant. 
The  local  action  of  camphor  is  that  of  an 
irritant,  with  probably  a  benumbing  influence 
upon  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  readily  absorbed,  and  is  finally 
eliminated  from  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in  the  form 


of  campho-glycuronic  acid.  When  taken  ii 
moderate  dose  it  produces  in  health  a  feelinj 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  some  increase  ii 
the  frequency,  the  force,  and  the  fulness  of  tb 
pulse,  and  a  slight  mental  exhilaration.  Afte 
larger  doses  there  are  lassitude,  decrease  in  th 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  giddiness,  pre 
ceded,  it  may  be,  by  a  short  period  of  excite 
ment.  The  symptoms  produced  by  poisonou 
doses  are:  faintness,  headache,  vertigo,  con 
fusion  of  ideas,  burning  pain  in  the  stomacl 
delirium,  violent  convulsions,  insensibility 
general  paralysis;  a  pulse  generally  small,  bu 
sometimes  accelerated  and  sometimes  lowere 
in  number;  a  skin  cool,  pale,  or  livid,  general!' 
bedewed  with  sweat.  Sudden  unconsciousness 
with  or  without  convulsions,  has  been  in  som 
instances  the  first  manifestation  of  the  actio 
of  the  poison,  and  of  course  in  any  indmduf 
case  many  of  the  symptoms  detailed  abov 
may  be  wanting.  Camphor  has  an  action  npo; 
the  cerebral  cortex  by  virtue  of  which  whe' 
in  moderate  dose  it  has  some  calmative  b 
fluence,  and  when  in  toxic  dose  is  capable  0 
causing  coma  and  convulsions.  The  therapeuti 
dose  has  no  perceptible  influence  upon  th 
spinal  cord,  although  there  is  some  physiologies 
reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  doses  th 
drug  does  stimulate  the  motor  cells ;  in  toxi 
doses  there  is  depression  of  the  motor  core 
The  drug  acts  as  a  stimulant  of  moderate  powe 
upon  the  respiratory  centres,  and  also  upon  th 
cardiac  muscle,  but  does  not  distinctly  and  con  1 
sistently  elevate  the  blood  pressure  because  0 : 
the  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  which  it  pi 
duces,  by  both  centric  and  peripheral  actior 
It  is  used  in  practical  medicine  as  an  antispas 
modic  in  various  hysterical  conditions,  i 
nervous  headaches,  dyspnoea,  etc.  At  one  tim 
it  was  supposed  to  have  a  distinct  influene. 
upon  the  sexual  organs,  and  was  used  both  a 
an  aphrodisiac  and  as  an  anaphrodisiac,  bu 
is  at  present  rarely  employed  iu  sexual  condi 
tions.  As  a  cardiac  stimulant  it  has  bee 
largely  used,  especially  in  Germany,  in  sudde 
heart  failure  and  in  the  profound  adynamia  0 
acute  endocarditis,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonic- 
etc.,  frequently  with  happy  effect.  For  tin 
purpose  it  must  be  employed  hypoderniicalh ; 
preferably  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  For  hypo 
dermic  use  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  reeog 
nizes  Oleum  camphoratum  (which  should  notb 
confounded  with  Linimentum  Camphorce  of  tli 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia),  the  oil  is  made  by  dis 
solving  one  part  of  camphor  in  nine  parts  0 
olive  oil.  According  to  Schilling,  as  much  a 
thirty  grains  a  day  of  the  camphor  may  b 
thus  administered  without  disagreeable  results 
As  a  local  remedy,  camphor  is  of  value  i> 
all  forms  of  serous  diarrhoea,  allaying  intesi 
tinal  pain  and  checking  intestinal  secretions! 
It  is  largely  employed  as  a  local  application 
which  is  at  once  stimulant  and  calmative  h 
rheumatic  affections,  in  sprains,  bruises,  an<! 
like  injuries;  camphor  is  largely  used  in  Km 
ments.    It  may  be  administered  in  pill  but  pre 
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rably  in  capsule,  but  when  very  large  doses 
v  given  it  is  best  administered  in  emulsion, 
;  in  this  form  it  produces  as  mild  gastric  irri- 
tion  as  possible. 

Camphor  water  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 

an  excellent  but  feeble  pi-eparation.  The 
lirit  of  camphor  may  be  given  in  milk  or  even 

water,  although  under  the  latter  circum- 
mces  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
ssel  or  of  the  spoon.    An  excellent  method 

administration  is  afforded  by  an  emulsion 
ule  by  rubbing  up  the  camphor  with  mucilage 

acacia  and  water.  As  camphor  is  freely 
luble  in  chloroform,  when  it  is  desired  to  give 
e  two  remedies  together  the  camphor  may  be 
solved  in  the  chloroform.  There  is  no  known 
tidote  to  camphor,  and  in  poisoning  by  it, 
ter  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
mptoms  must  be  met  as  they  arise. 
Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gin.). 
Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Camphorae,  V.  B.,  Br.;  Ce- 
tum  Camphorae,  U.S.  (from  camphor  liniment)  ; 
iiitum  Plumbi  8ubacetatis,  V.  S.;  Linimentum 
oniti,  Br.;  Linimentum  Belladonna?,  V.  8.,  Br.; 
omentum  Camphorae,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Linimentum 
mphora  Ammoniatum,  Br.;  Linimentum  Hy- 
irgyri,  Br.  (from  camphor  liniment)  ;  Lini- 
ntum  Saponis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Linimentum  Sina- 
I,  Br.;  Linimentum  Terebinthinae,  Br.;  Lini- 
mtnm  Terebinthinse  Aceticum,  Br.  (from 
nplior  liniment)  ;  Pal  vis  Morphinae  Composi- 
>,  U.S.;  Spiritus  Camphorae,  I".  £>.,  Br.;  Tinctura 
mphora?  Composita,  Br.;  Tinctura  Opii  Cam- 
orata.  O.  8.  (Br.);  Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
mpositum,  Br. 

:amphora  monobromata.  u.  s. 

MONOBROMATED  CAMPHOR 

(c&m'pho-ra  mon-o-br6-ma'ta) 
)H16HrO      220. :)4 

'A  substitution  product  of  camphor  [C9II1S 
■CO]."  U.  S. 

Iromnteti  Camphor.  Brornina1<Hl  Camphor.  Brom- 
jphor.  Bromo  camphor  :  Camphre  Monobrom*5.  Ft: 
'.;  Monobrom  Camphor.  Bromkampher  Kampher- 
nobromlrl.  G. ;  Camfora  monobromata.  It.  ;  Alcan- 
monobromado,  Bromuro  de  alcanfor,  Sp. 

This  substance  was  discovered  in  1S61  by 
1.  Swarts,  who  prepared  it  by  heating  di- 
Mttide  of  camphor  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C. 
may  also  be  made  by  heating  bromine  and 
nphor  in  the  proper  chemical  proportions  for 
ee  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  on  a  water  bath. 
ie  crystalline  mass  is  washed  with  water,  re- 
Pstallized  from  alcohol  after  treatment  with 
imal  charcoal,  washed  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
"  of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  with  much 
iter,  and  finally  recrystallized  from  a  mixture 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  very  easy  to  pre- 
K  the  monobromide  on  a  small  scale  in  this 
*>'•  There  is.  however,  at  all  times  a  very 
eat  pressure  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and 
a  attempt  to  practise  the  method  upon  a  large 
lie  is  very  likely  to  result  in  shattering  the 


tubes.  This  has  led  to  numerous  experiments 
as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  it.  For 
methods  of  preparing  broraocamphor  and  allied 
products,  see  Chem.  News,  1896,  208.  Maisch's 
method  is  as  follows:  Introduce  4  oz.  of  bro- 
mine gradually  into  a  retort  in  which  13  oz. 
of  camphor  have  been  previously  placed.  In 
15  or  20  minutes  a  brisk  reaction  will  commence. 
When  this  subsides,  8  or  9  oz.  more  of  bromine 
are  to  be  poured  in,  in  four  portions  waiting 
after  each  addition  until  the  reaction  ceases. 
The  liquid  in  the  retort  is  now  to  be  heated  to 
about  132°  C.  (270°  F.),  then  cooled,  and  suffi- 
cient petroleum  benzin  added  to  dissolve  the 
crystalline  mass.  The  crystals  which  are 
formed  on  cooling  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  from  benzin  or  hot  alcohol."  (A.  J.  P., 
1872,  339.)  Various  modifications  of  this  pro- 
cess have  been  proposed.  J.  TJ.  Lloyd  (A.  J. 
P.,  April,  1875)  directs  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  camphor  and  bromine  in  the  retort,  and 
boils  the  mixture  for  two  hours,  or  until  all 
the  water  is  evaporated.  Then  the  contents  are 
poured  into  a  dish  and  treated  with  warm 
alcohol,  and  allowed  to  crystallize,  the  mother 
liquor  being  drained  off  and  the  product  re- 
crystallized  from  hot  alcohol.  C.  C.  Keller 
(S.  W.  P.,  18S0,  p.  50)  uses  chloroform  (in- 
stead of  water,  as  proposed  by  Lloyd)  with  the 
camphor  and  bromine,  and  washes  the  crystals 
with  absolute  alcohol,  crystallizing  them  finally 
from  an  ethereal  solution.  300  parts  of  cam- 
phor yield  340  parts  of  monobromated  camphor, 
the  theoretical  yield  being  about  456  parts. 

Properties. — "  Colorless,  prismatic  needles  or 
scales,  having  a  mild  but  characteristic  cam- 
phoraceous  odor  and  taste,  permanent  in  the  air, 
unaffected  by  light,  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
Almost  insoluble  in  water;  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  hot  petroleum  ben- 
zin, and  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  slightly  soluble 
in  glycerin;  it  is  also  soluble,  without  decom- 
position, in  cold,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
from  which  it  separates  again  unaltered,  when 
the  solution  is  poured  into  water.  It  melts 
at  76°  C.  (16S.80  F.),  and  sublimes  at  a 
slightly  higher  temperature.  At  274°  C. 
(525.2°  F.)  it  boils  without  decomposition,  and 
is  finally  volatilized  without  leaving  a  residue. 
If  a  few  crystals  of  Monobromated  Camphor 
be  fused  in  a  dry  test-tube  with  metallic  so- 
dium, the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  a  copious, 
faintly  yellowish  precipitate  should  be  produced 
upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Monobromated  camphor  was  first  pro- 
posed as  a  medicine  by  Deneffe.  and  has  been 
used  as  a  nerve  sedative  in  delirium  tremens, 
In/steria,  convulsive  irritation  of  teething, 
sleeplessness,  etc.  According  to  the  expei'i- 
ments  of  Bourneville  (Prog,  lied.,  1S74)  and  of 
Lawson,  it  produces  in  mammals  muscular 
weakness,  passing  into  paralysis,  very  decided 
progressive  reduction  of  temperature,  decrease 
in  the  respiration  rate,  sleep  passing  into 
stupor,  and  finally  death.    Bourneville  states 
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that  the  vessels  of  the  ear  and  eyelids  in  the 
rabbit  are  contracted.  Its  therapeutic  action 
resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  that  of 
other  bromides;  in  the  experience  of  H.  C. 
Wood,  it  has  seemed  to  be  of  value  in  sperma- 
torrhoea. It  is  not  safe  to  give  it  too  freely, 
as  in  some  cases  its  ingestion  has  been  followed 
by  epileptiform  convulsions.  The  emulsion 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  it  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  expressed  oil  of  almonds,  and  then 
forming  an  emulsion  with  gum  and  water  in  the 
usual  manner.1 

Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.) 
repeated  as  required. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

INDIAN  CANNABIS  [Indian  Hemp] 

(can'na-bis  In'di-ca) 

"  The  dried  flowering  tops  of  the  pistillate 
plants  of  Cannabis  sativa  Linne  (Fam.  Mo- 
racece),  grown  in  the  East  Indies  and  gathered 
while  the  fruits  are  yet  undeveloped,  and  carry- 
ing the  whole  of  their  natural  resin."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  flowering  or  fruiting  tops  of  the 
female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa,  Linn.,  grown 
in  India;  from  which  the  resin  has  not  been 
removed."  Br. 

Hemp,  Indian  Hemp ;  Herba  Cannabis  Indica; ; 
Cbanvre,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Chanvre  de  l'lnde,  Fr. ;  Indi- 
scber  Hanf,  Q. ;  Canamo,  Sp. 

Cannabis  sativa,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant.  1457; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  572;  B.  &  T.  231.— Hemp 
is  an  annual  plant,  from  four  to  eight  feet  or 
more  in  height,  with  an  erect,  branching,  angu- 
lar stem.  The  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite, 
on  long,  lax  footstalks,  roughish,  and  digitate, 
with  linear-lanceolate,  serrated  segments.  The 
stipules  are  subulate.  The  flowers  are  axillary; 
the  male  in  long,  branched,  drooping  racemes; 
the  female  in  erect,  simple  spikes.  The  stamens 
are  five,  with  long  pendulous  anthers ;  the  pistils 
two,  with  long,  filiform,  glandular  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  ovate  and  one-seeded.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  somewhat  viscid 
to  the  touch.  The  hemp  plant  of  India,  from 
which  the  drug  is  derived,  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  and  named  Can- 
nabis indica;  but  the  most  observant  botanists, 
upon  comparing  it  with  our  cultivated  plant, 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  specific  differ- 
ence. It  is  now,  therefore,  regarded  merely  as 
a  variety,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
indica.  Pereira  states  that  in  the  female  plant 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  more  crowded  than 
in  the  common  hemp,  but  that  the  male  plants 
in  the  two  varieties  are  in  all  respects  the  same. 


1  Eli-xir  of  Monobromated  Camphor  is  proposed  by 
Munday  (P.  J.,  March  3,  1877).  Monobromated  cam- 
phor 3  parts,  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  120  parts,  orange- 
flower  water  80  parts,  glycerin  100  parts.  Mix  the 
alcohol  and  glycerin  ;  dissolve  tho  monobromated  cam- 
phor by  the  use  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  orange- 
flower  water.  It  contains  1  per  cent,  of  monobro- 
mated camphor. 


C.  sativa  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia, 
and  the  hilly  regions  in  Northern  India.  It 
is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  largely  in  our  Western  States.  It  is  from 
the  Indian  variety  exclusively  that  the  medicine 
was  formerly  obtained,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Hindostan  apparently  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  its  active  principle.2  H.  C.  Wood, 
having  obtained  a  parcel  of  the  male  plant  of 
C.  americana  (C.  sativa)  from  Kentucky,  made 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  and  tops,  and, 
upon  trying  it  on  the  system,  found  it  effective 
in  less  than  a  grain,  and,  having  inadvertently 
taken  too  large  a  dose,  experienced  effects  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  powers  of  the  medicine,  and 
of  the  identity  of  its  influence  with  that  of  the 
Indian  plant.  How  far  the  female  tops  might 
have  the  same  effect  is  left  uncertain;  but  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  analogy  with  the  Indian 
plant,  they  would  be  preferable  to  the  male. 
(Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  vol.  xi.  p.  226.)  The 
results  obtained  by  II.  C.  Wood  were  so  de- 
cisive that  at  the  1SS0  revision  of  our  Pharma- 
copoeia the  American  plant  was  recognized;  but 
in  1890  it  was  dropped  as  C.  americana. 

Cannabis  indica  from  the  North  of  France, 
also  from  Uganda,  Africa,  has  appeared  in 
London.  According  to  W.  E.  Dixon,  neither 
of  the  above  varieties  is  nearly  so  active  as  is 
the  Indian  drug.  (P.  J.,  April,  1905.) 

The  seeds,  though  not  now  official,  have  been 
used  in  medicine.  They  are  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, of  a  shining  ash-gray  color,  and  of  a 
disagreeable,  oily,  sweetish  taste.  They  yield 
by  expression  about  20  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil, 
which  has  the  drying  property,  and  is  used 
in  the  arts.  They  contain  also  uncrystalli- 
zable  sugar  and  albumen,  and  when  rubbed  with 
water  form  an  emulsion,  which  may  be  used 
advantageously  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  though  without  narcotic  properties. 
The  seeds  are  much  used  as  food  for  birds,  as 
they  are  fond  of  them.  They  are  generally  be-' 
lieved  to  be  in  no  degree  poisonous;  but 
Michaud  relates  the  ease  of  a  child  in  whom 


3  On  a  visit  to  the  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh,  In 
the  autumn  of  1860,  George  B.  Wood  saw  a  full 
grown  specimen  of  Ca?inabis  sativa,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  only  about  four  feet  high,:, 
had  little  or  no  odor,  and  was  scarcely  adhesive  when 
bandied.  If  this  is  the  general  character  of  the. 
hemp  plant  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  not  surpris-' 
ing  that  it  should  be  destitute  of  the  medicinalj 
properties  of  the  Indian  plant.  In  Philadelphia  thei 
plant  attains  a  height  usually  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
has  a  decided  narcotic  odor,  and  exudes  so  much  of: 
its  peculiar  resin  as  to  be  very  adhesive  to  the 
fingers.  On  this  occasion  Christison  informed  George 
B.  Wood,  from  information  he  had  received  from 
India,  that  the  plant  there  cultivated  in  the  hot! 
plains  does  not  yield  hashish  satisfactorily,  but  that, 
this  product  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  obtainedj 
from  it  in  the  hilly  regions.  He  said,  moreover,  thatl 
the  story  of  the  natives  running  through  the  hemp' 
fields  and  collecting  the  resin  on  their  clothing,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  scraped,  is,  if  not  quite  untrue,  , 
at  least  apocryphal.  He  had  been  informed  that  the!, 
real  mode  of  "gathering  it  is  to  rub  the  hemp  tops 
between  the  hands  and.  when  the  palms  and  fingerp 
are  sufficiently  loaded  with  the  resin,  to  scrape  it  off. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  different  methods  may 
be  followed  in  different  localities. 
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riuu>  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  occuiTcd 
ter  taking  a  certain  quantity  <>i'  them.  Jt 
probable  thai  some  of  the  fruit  eaten  by  the 
ild  was  unripe,  as  in  this  state  it  would  be 
ire  likely  to  partake  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
the  plant.   (-1/;//.  Ther.,  1860.) 
In  Bindostan,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
rst,  hemp  has  long  been  habitually  employed 
an  intoxicating  agent.    The  parts  are  the 
is  of  the  plant,  and  a  resinous  product  ob- 
ned  from  it.    Bhang,  is  the  selected,  dried 
,1  powdered  leaves.   Ganjah  or  gunjah  is  the 
is  of  cultivated  female  plants,  cut  directly 
er  flowering,  and  formed  into  round  or  flat 
miles  from  two  to  four  feet  long  by  three 
ihes  in  diameter.3     It  is  stated  that  in  the 
ovince  of  Bengal  great  care  is  taken  to 
tdioate  the  male  plants  from  the  fields  before 
•tili/ation  of  the  female,  and  that  thereby  the 
•Id  and  quality  of  the  resin  is  greatly  bi- 
ased.  In  Bombay  this  matter  is  commonly 
'tooted,  so   that   Bengal   ganjah   is  much 
lerior  to  Bombay  ganjah.    It  is  recognized 
India  that  ganjah  rapidly  deteriorates  on 
■ping,  that  which  is  one  year  old  being  not 
re  than  one-quarter  as  potent  as  the  fresh 
ig,  while  two  year  old  ganjah  is  practically 
rt  and  is  required  by  the  Indian  government 
be  burned  in  the  presence  of  excise  officers, 
is  probable,  however,  that  much  old  ganjah 
Is  its  way  into  the  markets  of  the  world, 
importations  of  ganjah  or  hemp  from  India 
mid  be  made  directly  after  the  harvesting 
the  new  crop  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
ract  should  be  prepared  at  once  and  kept  in 
metically  sealed  jars.    There  is  on  the  sur- 
ie  of  the  plant  a  resinous  exudation  to  which 
owes  its  stickiness.    Men  clothed  in  leather 
rawhides  are  said  to  run  through  the  hemp 
tls,  brushing  forcibly  against  the  plants,  thus 
larating  the  resin,  which  is  subsequently 
aped  from  their  dress  and  formed  into  balls, 
.'so  balls,  and  also  masses  formed  out  of  resin 
ehanically  separated  from  gunjah  bundles 
called  churrus.     This  is  the  hashish  or 
heesh  of  the  Arabs. 

lashish  is  also   produced   in  considerable 
mtities  in  Persia  by  rolling  and  rubbing 
flowers,  stalks  and    leaves  of    hemp  on 
gh  woolen  carpets  and  subsequently  scrap- 
oil'  with  a  knife  and  making  into  balls 
sticks  the  adherent  resinous  substance.  The 
pets  are  afterwards  washed  with  water  and 
extract  obtained  by  evaporation  sold  at  a 
price.    The  dose  for  smoking  of  the  best 
bish  is  said  to  be.  one-fourth  to  one  grain 
916   to    0.005    Gm.).      The    fanatics  are 
rmed  to  be  generally  hashish  devotees. 
Phe  dealing  in  hashish  in  India  is  said  to  be  a 
vermnent  monopoly,  and  a  very  heavy  license 
required  for  the  right  to  even  purchase  it  in 
mtity.    The  importation  of  it  into  Egypt 
so  strongly .  interdicted  that  the  mere  pos- 
sion  of  it  is  a  penal  offence;  we  found  it, 

Pot  detailed  description   see   P.   J.,   Ixix.  1902, 


however,  readily  procurable.  It  is  said  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  in  pigs'  bladders,  in 
the  Indo-European  steamers,  and  thrown  out 
at  night  during  the  passage  into  the  Suez  canal, 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  confederates. 
Notwithstanding  the  Governmental  interdiction, 
it  is  largely  used  by  smoking  in  Egypt,  as  an 
intoxicant.  The  statement  of  W.  E.  Dixon  (B. 
M.  J.,  Nov.  1899)  that  the  inhalations  of 
hemp  smoke  produces  great  exhilaration  and 
causes  muscular  fatigue  to  disappear  for  the 
time  being  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  his 
further  belief  that  the  habit  is  not  apt  to  grow 
upon  the  hem])  votary  is  more  doubtful. 

Momea  or  mimea  is  a  hemp  preparation  said 
to  be  made  in  Thibet  with  human  fat.  From 
gunjah  the  Messrs.  Smith  of '  Edinburgh,  ob- 
tained a  purer  resin  by  the  following  process. 
Bruised  gunjah  is  digested,  first  in  successive 
portions  of  warm  water,  until  the  expressed 
liquid  comes  away  colorless;  and  afterwards 
for  two  days,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  containing  one  part 
of  the  salt  for  two  of  the  dried  herb.  It  is 
then  expressed,  washed,  dried,  and  exhausted 
by  percolation  with  alcohol.  The  tincture,  after 
being  agitated  with  milk  of  lime  containing  one 
part  of  the  earth  for  twelve  of  the  gunjah 
used,  is  filtered ;  the  lime  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid;  the  filtered  liquor  is  agitated 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  filtered;  most 
of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  to  the  residue 
twice  its  weight  of  water  is  added ;  the  liquor  is 
then  allowed  to  evaporate  gradually;  and, 
finally,  the  resin  is  washed  with  fresh  water 
until  it  ceases  to  impart  a  sour  or  bitter  taste  to 
the  liquid,  and  is  then  dried  in  thin  layers. 
Thus  obtained,  it  retains  the  odor  and  taste  of 
the  gunjah,  which  yields  from  G  to  7  per  cent, 
of  it. 

Properties. — Fresh  hemp  has  a  peculiar  nar- 
cotic odor,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing vertigo,  headache,  and  a  species  of 
intoxication.  It  is  much  less  in  the  dried  tops, 
which  have  a  feeble  bitterish  taste.  According 
to  Royle,  churrus  is,  when  pure,  of  a  blackish- 
gray,  blackish-green,  or  dirty  olive  color,  of 
a  fragrant  and  narcotic  odor,  and  a  slightly 
warm,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste.  The  Indian 
hemp  is  officially  described  as  "  in  dark  green 
or  more  or  less  brownish  compressed  masses, 
consisting  of  the  densely  paniculate  branchlets, 
about  5  Cm.  or  more  in  length,  and  the  inflores- 
cence more  or  less  agglutinated  with  a  resinous 
exudation ;  commonly  with  a  few  undeveloped 
digitate  leaves,  of  one  or  more  linear-lanceolate 
leaflets;  clothed  with  numerous  sheathing, 
pointed  bracts,  each  containing  two  small 
mature  but  unfertilized  pistillate  flowers;  odor 
agreeably  narcotic;  taste  characteristic.  In  the 
powder  "few  or  no  pollen  grains  or  stone-cells 
should  be  present."  U.  S.  "  The  fruit  is  one- 
seeded  and  supported  by  an  ovate-lanceolate 
bract.  Both  leaves  and  bracts  bear  external 
oleo-resin  glands  and  one-celled  curved  hairs, 
the  bases  of  which  are  enlarged  and  contain 
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cystoliths."  Br.  For  a  histological  descrip- 
tion of  the  leaf  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  see  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  569. 

Indian  churrus  or  hasheesh  is  a  hard  resinous 
mass  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  containing  much 
gritty  earth,  and,  as  it  occurs  in  Egypt,  of  a 
feeble,  hemp-like  odor  and  taste.  Schlesinger 
found  in  the  leaves  a  bitter  substance,  chloro- 
phyll, green  resinous  extractive,  coloring  matter, 
gummy  extract,  extractive,  albumen,  lignin,  and 
salts.  The  plant  also  contains  volatile  oil  in 
very  small  proportion,  which  probably  has  nar- 
cotic properties.  The  resin  obtained  by  T.  & 
H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  in  1846,  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  active  principle,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cannabin.  By  repeated  dis- 
tillation of  the  same  portion  of  water  from 
relatively  large  quantities  of  hemp  renewed  at 
each  distillation,  M.  J.  Personne  obtained  a 
volatile  oil,  of  a  stupefying  odor,  and  an  action 
on  the  system  such  as  to  dispose  him  to  think 
that  it  was  the  active  principle  of  the  plant. 
As  the  water  distilled  was  strongly  alkaline,  he 
supposed  that  his  volatile  principle  might  be 
a  new  alkaloid;  but  the  alkaline  reaction  was 
found  to  depend  on  ammonia;  and  the  liquid 
obtained  proved  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  of  a  deep  amber  color,  a  strong 
odor  of  hemp,  and  composed  of  two  distinct 
oils,  one  colorless,  with  the  formula  C18H20, 
the  other  a  hydride  of  the  first,  C18H22,  which 
was  solid,  and  separates  from  alcohol  in  plate- 
like crystals.  For  the  former  Personne  pro- 
poses the  name  of  cannabene.  It  is  affirmed 
that  when  this  is  inhaled,  or  taken  into  the 
stomach,  a  singular  excitement  is  felt  through- 
out the  system,  followed  by  a  depression,  some- 
times amounting  to  syncope,  with  hallucinations 
which  are  generally  disagreeable,  but  an  action 
on  the  whole  slighter  and  more  fugitive  than 
that  of  the  resin.  The  various  substances  of 
alkaloidal  nature  that  have  been  described  by 
different  investigators  as  found  in  Indian  hemp 
are  now  recognized  as  due  to  decomposition 
products  of  choline,  which  was  identified  as 
present  by  Jahns  (P.  J.  (3),  17,  1049).  Canna- 
bindon,  C8H12O,  is  a  dark  red  syrupy  liquid 
obtained  by  Robert  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1894,  741) 
from  Cannabis  Indica;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  oils;  it  is  affirmed  to  be  narcotic  in 
doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains 
(0.032  to  0.13  Gin.).  As  a  result  of  a 
reinvestigation  of  charras  (churrus)  from 
Indian  hemp,  Wood,  Spivey,  and  Easter- 
field  {J.  Chem.  S.,  vol.  lxix.  539)  have 
found  the  following  principles :  1,  a  terpene, 
boiling  between  150°  and  180°  C;  2,  a  sesqui- 
terpene, boiling  at  258°  to  259°  C.;  3,  a  crys- 
talline paraffin  of  probable  formula  C29H60, 
melting  at  63.5°  C. ;  and  4,  a  red  oil,  boihng 
at  265°  to  270°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  20  Mm., 
to  which  they  give  the  name  cannabinol,  and  the 
formula  C18H24O2.  This  latter  constituent  they 
consider  the  only  active  ingredient.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  substance  as  the  dark  red  syrup 
of  Robert,  mentioned  above  under  the  name 


cannabindon.  The  authors  found  that  cam 
binol  readily  underwent  superficial  oxidant 
at  the  same  time  losing  its  toxic  activi 
Famuleuer  and  Lyons  (A.  Pharm.,  1904)  1 
lieve  that  the  only  reliable  preparation  of  Ci 
nabis  is  a  fluidextract  made  from  the  fn 
drug.  I.  Roux  (A.  Pharm.,  1887),  has  expe 
mented  upon  extracts  made  by  treating  purifi 
extract  of  hemp  with  petroleum  benzin  a 
ether.  The  ether  extract  produced  hisignific! 
results.  The  petroleum  extract  was  excit; 
and  convulsivant.  The  alcoholic  extract  v 
a  feeble  narcotic.  At  the  present  time  (19( 
no  characteristic  alkaloid  is  believed  to 
present;  the  volatile  oil,  found  in  small  qui 
tity,  is  not  the  active  principle.  The  re 
"  cannabin  "  of  which  cannabinol  is  the  ch 
constituent,  appears  to  be  active.  Frankel  ( 
E.  P.  P.,  1903,  p.  266)  claims  to  have  isola 
the  active  principle  of  hashish  as  a  pure  s 
chemically  well  denned  body.  It  has  the  f 
inula  C21H30O2,  and  is  a  phenol-aldehyde, 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  and  of  a  thick  c 
sistency.  When  heated  it  becomes  quite  fr 
and  distils  at  215°  C.  under  a  pressure  of 
Mm.  It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  acquiring  a  bro 
tint.  It  responds  to  Millon's  reaction,  and  can 
acetylized,  showing  thus  its  phenol  characl 
Frankel  proposes  that  the  name  cannabinol 
given  to  it  and  that  the  term  pseudo-can 
binol  be  given  to  the  inactive  substance 
Wood,  Spivey  and  Easterfield. 

Uses. — Extract  of  hemp  is  a  powerful  n 
cotic,  causing  exhilaration,  intoxication,  de 
ious  hallucinations,  and,  in  its  subsequent  acti 
drowsiness  and  stupor,  with  little  effect  u] 
the  circulation.  It  is  asserted  also  to  act  a 
decided  aphrodisiac,  to  increase  the  appet 
and  occasionally  to  induce  the  cataleptic  st; 
In  overdoses  it  may  produce  poisonous  effe 
In  morbid  states  of  the  system  it  has  been  foi 
to  cause  sleep,  to  allay  spasm,  to  comp 
nervous  disquietude,  and  to  relieve  pain, 
these  respects  it  resembles  opium;  but  it  difl 
from  that  narcotic  in  not  diminishing  the  ap 
tite,  checking  the  secretions,  or  constipat 
the  bowels.  It  is  much  less  certain  in  its  effe 
but  may  sometimes  be  preferably  employ 
when  opium  is  contra-indicated  by  its  naust 
ing  or  constipating  effects,  or  its  disposition 
produce  headache,  and  to  check  the  broncl 
secretion.  The  complaints  in  which  it  has  b 
specially  recommended  are  neuralgia,  gout,  rh 
matism,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  epidemic  cholt 
convulsions,  chorea,  hysteria,  mental  depress; 
delirium  tremens,  insanity,  and  uterine  hen 
rhage.  Alexander  Christison  of  Edinbui 
affirms  that  it  has  the  property  of  hastening 
increasing  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
delivery,  and  has  employed  it  with  advant 
for  this  purpose.  It  acts  very  quickly,  < 
without  anaesthetic  effect.  It  appears,  howe1 
to  exert  this  influence  only  in  a  certain  I 
portion  of  cases.  (Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  M 
Sci.,  xiii.  117;  xv.  124.)  According  to  C. 
Marshall  (L.  L.,  I,  1897;  also  J.  A.  M. 
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.  1S08),  cannabinol  acts  as  a  powerful 
motic  upon  dogs  and  cats,  producing  also 
xia  and  other  evidences  of  action  upon  the 
ve  centres.  Its  influence  upon  the  circula- 
i  was  found  to  be  very  feeble,  though  exces- 
•  (.loses  reduced  the  pulse  rate.  In  man, 
es  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  grains  of 
nabinol  produced  very  active  intoxication, 
h  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  can- 
is  indica.  The  strength  of  the  extract 
ies  much  as  found  in  commerce,  and  there- 
e  no  definite  dose  can  be  fixed.  When 
s  of  good  quality,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
KJ2  to  0.065  Gm.),will  affect  the  system, while 
ie  apparently  good  extracts  are  practically 
rt  The  proper  plan  is  to  begin  with  one- 
irter  grain  (0.016  6m.),  repeated  at  intervals 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  gradually  in- 
used  until  its  influence  is  felt,  and  the 
sngth  of  the  parcel  employed  is  thus  ascer- 
ied.  Afterwards  the  dose  should  be  regulated 
the  ascertained  strength;  but,  should  a  new 
■eel  be  employed,  the  same  caution  must  be 
erved  as  to  the  commencing  dose.  The  Br. 
•Hire  is  prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
extract  in  a  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  of  alcohol, 
dose  of  this,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  the 
ract,  is  about  twenty  minims  (1.3  Cc), 
forty  drops.  The  inertness  of  much  of 
commercial  extract  Marshall  believes  to  be 
to  the  proneness  of  cannabinol  to  undergo 
lalion.  Of  the  terpenes  of  cannabis  indica, 
rshall  took  as  high  as  eight  minims  (0.5  Cc.) 
limit  effect. 

)08fl;  of  Indian  cannabis,  one  to  two  grains 
305  to  0.13  Gm.). 

Iff.  Prep. — Extraetum  Cannabis  Indicse,  U.  S., 
:  Fluidcxtractum  Cannabis  Indica?,  U.  8.; 
ctuia  Cannabis  Indica?,  V.  8.,  Br.  (from  ex- 
:t). 

CANTHARIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ANTHARIDES  [Blistering  Flies,  Spanish  Flies] 

(can'tha-rls) 

The  beetle,  Cantharis  vesicatoria  (Linne) 
Qeer,  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature,  not 
aeding  40°  C.  (104°  F.)."  U.  S.  "The 
id  beetle,  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  Latr."  Br. 

uses  Hlspanica? ;  Cantharlde,  Fr.  Cod.  :  Can- 
Idea.  P.  O.;  Spanische  Fliegen,  Kantharide. 
thnrlden.  «. ;  Oautaride,  Oantarella,  Mosca  dl 
;ua,  It.;  Cautaridina,  Sp. 

he  Br.  Add.  under  the  name  of  Mylabris 
ignizes  not  only  the  dried  beetle  Mylabris 
lemta,  Pallas,  but  also  allows  the  use  in 
Colonies  of  other  species  of  the  genus, 
vided  that  they  yield  a  similar  proportion 
canthardin.1 


Mylabris  of  <the  Br.  Add.  Is  characterized  as 
mallj  au  inch  (twenty-five  millimetres)  or  rather 
*  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  (nine  mtlll- 
res)  broad  ;  with  two  long  elytra,  each  three  times 
long  as  broad,  black  with  two  broad  wavy  trans- 
re  orange-colored  bands  and  a  large  orange-col- 
1  spot  at  the  base  of  each :  one  pair  of  brown 


The  term  Cantharis  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  to  designate  many  cole- 
opterous insects  or  beetles.  Linnaeus  gave  the 
title  to  a  genus  not  including  the  official 
blistering  insect,  and  placed  this  in  the 
genus  Meloe,  which,  however,  has  been  since 
divided  into  several  genera.  Geoffrey  made  the 
Spanish  fly  (beetle)  the  prototype  of  a  new 
genus,  Cantharis,  substituting  Cicindela  as  the 
title  of  the  Linnacan  genus.  Fabricius  altered 
the  arrangement  of  Geoffrey,  and  substituted 
Lytta  for  Cantharis  as  the  generic  name.  The 
former  was  adopted  by  the  London  College,  and 
at  one  time  was  in  extensive  use ;  but,  the  latter, 
having  been  restored  by  Latreille,  is  now 
recognized  in  the  British  and  U.  S\  Pharmaco- 
poeias, and  is  universally  employed.  By  this 
naturalist  the  vesicating  insects  were  grouped 
in  a  small  tribe,  corresponding  very  nearly  with 
the  Linnaean  genus  Meloe,  and  distinguished  by 
the  title  Cantharides.  This  tribe  he  divided  into 
eleven  genera,  among  which  is  Cantharis.  Two 
others  of  these  genera,  Meloe  properly  so  called, 
and  Mylabris,  have  been  employed  as  vesica- 
tories.  Mylabris  cichorii  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  insects  described  by  Pliny  and  Dios- 
eorides  under  the  name  of  cantharides,  and  is  to 
this  day  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  Levant, 
and  Egypt;  and  another  species,  M.  pustulata, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  China.  W.  R. 
Warner  has  found  500  parts  of  M.  cichorii  to 
yield  2.13  parts  of  cantharidin,  which  somewhat 
exceeds  the  yield  of  Spanish  flies  (^4.  J.  P., 
xxviii.  195)  ;  and  R.  Wolff  has  obtained  by 
ethereal  extraction  more  than  4  parts  of  can- 
tharidin in  500  of  the  Lytta  aspersa  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  M.  cichorii  has  been  recently  im- 
ported to  some  extent  under  the  name  of 
Chinese  blistering  fly.  It  is  black,  with  the 
powder  blackish  gray  and  free  from  shining 
particles;  it  yielded  to  Maisch  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1872)  1.016  per  cent.,  and  to  L.  Fahnestock 
1.25  per  cent.,  of  cantharidin  (.4.  J.  P.,  1S79). 
For  further  account  of  non-official  blistering 
beetles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  footnote, 
page  284. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria  (L.),  De  Geer.  Latr., 
Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.,  ii.  p.  220. — This  beetle  is 
from  six  to  ten  lines  in  length,  by  two  or  three 
in  breadth,  and  of  a  shining,  golden-green  color. 
The  head  is  large  and  heart-shaped,  bearing- 
two  thread-like,  black,  jointed  feelers;  the 
thorax  short  and  quadrilateral;  the  wing- 
sheaths  long  and  flexible,  covering  brownish 
membranous  wings.  When  alive,  the  Spanish 
flies  have  a  strong,  penetrating,  fetid  odor, 
compared  to  that  of  mice,  by  which  swarms 
of  them  may  be  detected  at  a  considerable  dis- 


membranous  wings."  Of  Mylabris  there  have  been 
used  a  Vinegar,  [Acetuin  Mylabridis,  Br.  Add.  two 
ounces  to  one  pint)  ;  a  Warming  Plaster  {ilmplas- 
trum  Calefacicns,  Br.  Add.);  a  Plaster  (hmplastrum 
Mulabridis.  Br.  Add.):  and  a  Blistering  Liquid 
(Liquor  Epispasticus  Mylabridis,  Br.  Add.  ten  ounces 
to  one  pint)  and  au  Ointment  (D  nguentum 
Mulabridis.  Br.  Add.  one  ounce  to  ten  ounces)  : 
evidently  substituted  for  the  corresponding  prepara- 
tions of' cantharides. 
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tance.  They  attach  themselves  preferably  to 
certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  white 
poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  and  lilac,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  they  feed.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Southern  France, 
but  are  found  also  in  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  Western  Asia.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Lichtenstein,  the  egg's  are 
laid  by  the  female  in  the  latter  part  of  June  in 
small  cylindrical  holes  made  in  the  ground. 
A  week  later  the  larvae  hatch  out.  They  are  a 
millimeter  long,  with  two  long  caudal  threads, 
and  of  a  brown  color.  After  many  efforts, 
Lichtenstein  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  feed 
on  the  honey  contained  in  the  stomach  of  bees. 
In  a  few  days  they  changed  into  milk-white 
larva?,  and  about  a  month  after  this  buried 
themselves  in  the  ground,  to  assume  the  chry- 
salis stage  and  to  hatch  out  the  following  spring 
as  perfected  beetles.  In  the  wild  state  the 
larva?  are  said  to  crawl  up  flowers  and  attach 
themselves  to  bees  or  other  hymenopterous 
insects;  earned  by  the  bee  to  the  hive,  the 
larvae  feed  upon  the  young  bees  and  the  honey 
and  bee-bread  stored  up  for  use.  The  beetles 
usually  make  their  appearance  in  swarms  upon 
the  trees  in  May  and  June,  when  they  are  col- 
lected. 

The  time  preferred  for  this  purpose  is 
in  the  morning,  at  sunrise,  when  they  are 
torpid  from  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  easily 
let  go  their  hold.  Persons  with  their  faces  pro- 
tected by  masks,  and  their  hands  with  gloves, 
shake  the  trees,  or  beat  them  with  poles;  and 
the  insects  are  received  as  they  fall  upon  linen 
cloths  spread  underneath.  They  are  then 
plunged  into  vinegar  diluted  with  water,  or 
exposed  in  sieves  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  vine- 
gar, and,  having  been  thus  deprived  of  life,  are 
dried  either  in  the  sun,  or  in  apartments  heated 
by  stoves.  This  mode  of  killing  the  flies  by 
the  steam  of  vinegar  is  as  ancient  as  the  times 
of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  In  some  places  they 
are  gathered  by  smoking  the  trees  with  burning 
brimstone.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Lutrand 
to  destroy  them  by  the  vapor  of  chloroform. 
When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  introduced  into 
casks  or  boxes  lined  with  paper  and  carefully 
closed,  so  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  According  to  Neutwich, 
the  young  fly  has  no  vesicating  power  (P. 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1870,  p.  355) ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  H.  Beauregard.    {Ibid.,  xv.  873.) 

Cahtharides  come  chiefly  from  Spain,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  from 
St.  Petersburg,  derived  originally,  in  all  prob- 
ability, from  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
where  the  insect  is  very  abundant.  The  Rus- 
sian flies  are  most  esteemed.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  greater  size,  and  their  color 
approaching  to  that  of  copper. 

In  the  United  States  a^e  several  species  of 
Cantharis,  which  have  been  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  C.  vesicatoria  and  found  equally 
efficient;  but  none  of  them  are  now  recognized 


by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcria,  even  C.  vitta 
which  was  at  one  time  official,  having  been  <1 
carded.1 


1Dlistering  Beetles  not  official.  1.  Cantharis  riff  a 
Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.;  Durand,  A.  J.  P., 
274,  fig.  4. — The  "  potato  fly  "  is  rather  smaller  il 
C.  vesicatoria,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  Its  leni 
is  about  six  lines.  The  head  is  light  red,  with  di 
spots  upon  the  top  ;  the  feelers  are  black  ;  the  ely 
or  wing-cases  are  black,  with  a  yellow  longitudi 
stripe  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  yellow  margin; 
thorax  is  also  black,  with  three  yellow  lines  ;  and 
abdomen  and  legs,  which  have  the  same  color,  . 
covered  with  a  cinereous  down.  It  inhabits  chit 
the  potato  vine,  and  appears  about  the  end  of  July 
beginning  of  August,  in  some  seasons  very  abundan' 
It  is  fouud  on  the  plant  in  the  morning  and  eveni 
but  during  the  heat  of  the  day  descends  into  the  s 
The  insects  are  collected  by  shaking  them  from 
plant  into  hot  water,  and  are  afterwards  carefi 
dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  natives  of  the  Middle  i 
Southern  States.  This  species  of  Cantharis  was  fi 
described  by  Fabricius  in  the  year  1781,  and  \ 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Is 
Chapman  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  foi 
it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Spanish  fly  as  a  v 
calory.  The  testimony  of  Chapman  has  been  con 
orated  by  that  of  many  other  practitioners.  It  o 
be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  treated  in  the  sa 
manner,  and  given  in  the  same  dose  as  the  fore 
insect.  W.  R.  Warner  obtained  1.99  parts  of  c 
tharidin  from  500  parts  of  this  beetle,  but  by 
proved  methods  Fahnestock  procured  iys  per  cent, 
the  active  principle.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  195;  li.  29 
According  to  the  researches  of  Jos.  Leidy,  the  v 
eating  principle  resides  in  the  blood,  the  eggs,  ani 
peculiar  fatty  matter  of  certain  accessory  glands 
the  generative  apparatus  (A.  J.  M.  8.,  Jan.  1869,  p.  6 
while  H.  Beauregard  (P.  J.,  xv.  873)  found  that 
blood,  the  seminal  vesicles  of  the  male,  the  eggs,  i 
all  parts  of  the  generative  organs  of  the  female 
active.  This  insect  must  not  be  confounded  with 
"  potato  bug  "  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  (Doryph 
decemlineata)  which  has  proved  so  destructive 
potato  plants,  and  which  according  to  the  reseaiv 
of  L.  Dembinski  (A.  J.  P.,  Ill,  p.  550)  contains 
cantharidin. 

2.  Cantharis  cinerca.  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  el 
sect. ;  Durand,  A.  J.  P.,  ii.  274,  fig.  5. — The  ash-colo 
cantharis  closely  resembles  the  preceding  species 
figure  and  size,  but  differs  from  it  in  color, 
elytra  and  body  are  black  without  the  yellow  stri 
that  characterizes  C.  vittata,  and  are  entirely  cove 
with  a  short  and  dense  ash-colored  down,  which  e 
eeals  the  proper  color  of  the  insect.  The  feeler? 
black,  and  the  first  and  second  joints  are  very  la 
in  the  male.  This  species  also  inhabits  the  pol 
planf  and  Is  occasionally  found  on  other  plants, 
the  English  bean  and  wild  Indigo.  It  is  a  native 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Illiger  in  1801  i 
covered  its  vesicating  properties ;  but  Gorham  \ 
first  to  call  public  attention  particularly  to  the  s 
ject,  and  to  the  fact  of  Its  equality  in  all  respi 
with  the  potato  fly,  in  a  communication  addressed, 
the  year  1S08,  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Ma.- 
chusetts. 

3.  Cantharis  marninata.  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust. 
Insect.  ;  Durand,  A.  J.  P.,  ii.  274,  fig.  G. — This  is  so 
what  larger  than  C.  vittata,  and  of  a  different  sua 
The  elytra  are  black,  with  the  suture  and  mar 
ash-colored.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
black,  but  nearly  covered  with  an  ash-colored  do? 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  under 
wings,  are  two  longitudinal  lines  of  a  bright  c 
color.  The  insect  is  usually  found,  in  the  latter  p 
of  summer,  upon  different  species  of  Clematis,  and  I 
quents  especially  the  lower  branches  which  trail  al< 
the  ground.  Woodjiouse  of  Philadelphia,  first  asi 
tained  its  vesicating  properties  ;  but  it  had  prevlou 
been  described  by  Fabricius  as  a  native  of  the  Cl 
of  Good  Hope.  Harris  of  Massachusetts,  fouud  it 
efficient  as  any  other  species. 

4.  Cantharis  atrata.  Latreille.  Gen.  Crust,  et 
sect.:  Durand,  A.  J.  P.,  ii.  274,  fig.  7. — The  bl< 
cantltaris  is  smaller  than  the  indigenous  spec 
already  described,  but  resembles  C.  marginata 
figure.  Its  length  is  only  four  or  five  lines.  If 
distinguished  by  its  size,  and  its  uniform  black  col 
It  frequents  more  especially  the  different  species 
Aster  and  Solidago.  though  it  is  found  also  on  P 
neila  vulgaris,  Ainbrosia  triflda,  and  some  otl 
plants.  Durand  met  with  considerable  numbers 
this  insect  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  ? 
tember  ;  and  they  continued  to  appear  till  the  mln 
of  October.    They  are  common  in  the  Northern  a 
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Properties.—'4  From  18  to  25  Mm.  long, 
loui  li  Mm.  broad j  flattish-cylindrical,  with 
iform  antenn®;  black  in  the  upper  part,  with 
ro  long  wing-sheaths,  and  ample  membranous, 
onsparent,  brownish  wings;  elsewhere  of  a 
iniitg  coppery -green  color;  odor  strong  and 
^iigrceable;  tasle  slight,  afterwards  acrid.  The 
iwder  is  grayish-brown,  with  shining  green 
irlicles,  and  contains  few  or  no  hairs;  ash  not 

me  than  S  percent."  U.  S.  Dried  Spanish 
rs  preserve  the  form  and  color,  and,  to  a 
rtnin  extent,  the  disagreeable  odor,  of  the 

ins  insect.  They  have  an  acrid,  burning,  and 
inons  taste.  Their  powder  is  of  a  grayish- 
own  color,  interspersed  with  shining  green 
irtieles,  which  are  the  fragments  of  the  feet, 
adj  and  wing-cases.    If  kept  perfectly  dry, 

well-stoppered  glass  bottles,  they  retain  their 
hvity  for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  portion 
liefa  had  been  preserved  by  Van  Swieten  for 
irty  years,  in  a  glass  vessel,  was  found  still 

possess  vesicating  properties.    But  exposed 

;i  damp  air  they  quickly  undergo  putrefac- 
m,  and  this  change  takes  place  more  speedily 

the  powder.    Hence  the  insects  should  either 

kept  whole,  and  powdered  as  they  are  wanted 

ddle  States,  but  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  this 
intry,  being  found  also  in  Barbary.  Oswood  and 
iris'  of  New  England,  satisfactorily  ascertained 
■Ir  vesicating  powers.  They  are  probably  identical 
tn  the  Insect  noticed  as  vesicatory  by  Woodhouse, 
lor  i lie  name  of  Melo'c  niger. 

i,  OantharU  vulnerata.  Harrison  Allen,  Medical 
i/oj/i/.  1st  ed.,  p.  150. — Geo.  H.  Horn  states  that 
s  Is  sn  abundant  upon  the  Pacific  coast  that  he  has 
.!i  seen  bushels  of  the  insects  covering  the  ground, 
luis  g  black  body,  an  orange-colored  head,  some- 
n's with  a  broad  black  stripe  down  the  middle,  and 
ok  wing-oases.  Horn  found  It  medicinally  very 
Ivo,  ns  was  also  the  less  plentiful  C.  melwna. 
sVvernl  other  species  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Ites  States,  but  not  yet  practically  employed, 
long  these  are  C.  <rncas,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
coveted  by  Say:  0.  politus  and  0.  aszelianus,  in- 
"Itlng  the  Southern  States;  C.  ntitt<tlli,  a  large  and 
uitlful  insect  of  Missouri,  first  noticed  by  Nuttall, 
I  said  to  surpass  the  Spanish  fly  in  magnitude  and 
endor;  and  0.  albida,  another  large  species,  found 

Say  near  the  Kooky  Mountains.  Of  these,  G. 
'talli  [Lytta  nuttalU,  Say,  Am.  Entomol.,  i.  9)  bids 
r.  at  some  future  period,  to  he  an  object  of  im- 
tance  In  the  western  section  of  the  country.  The 
id  Is  of  a  deep  greenish  color,  with  a  red  spot  in 
tit  :  the  thorax  is  of  a  golden  green  ;  lite  elytra  red 
golden  purple  and  somewhat  rugose  on  their  outer 
face,  green  and  polished  beneath;  the  feet  black; 

thighs  blue  or  purplish.  The  exploring  party 
'.or  Colonel  Long  ascertained  the  vesicating  powers 
this  insect.  It  was  found  on  the  plains  df  the 
isourl,  feeding  on  a  scanty  grass.  In  one  spot  it 
!  so  numerous  as  to  be  swept  away  by  bushels,  in 
or  that  a  place  might  be  cleared  for  encamping, 
're  are  also  a  number  of  beetles  found  in  the 
Hod  States  which  are  plentiful  enough  to  be  ca- 
le  of  affording  a  commercial  article,  and  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Cantharis  as  to  render 
probable  that  they  possess  blistering  properties. 

an  account  of  the  more  important,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1876,  p.  506. 

rytobiis  bifasciata  and  .If.  lunata,  said  to  be 
lnion  South  African  beetles  used  by  the  natives 
producing  vesication,  have  appeared  In  the  London 
rket.  They  yielded  to  J.  Oldham  Braithwalte  from 
f  to  1.02  per  cent,  of  cantharidin.  MeloS  pro- 
rations and  M.  majalis  have  been  occasionally  sub- 
" t ed  for  cantharides  in  Europe,  and  .1/.  trianthemw 
used  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan.  J.  O. 
llthwalte  found  the  Mylabris  bifasciata  of  the  Cape 
Good  Hope  extremely  rich  In  cantharidin.  while 
no-dweller,  II.  lineata,  contained  but  little.  (P.  J.. 
d.  246.)  Heuchys  sanguinea.  or  "  Chinese  can- 
irtofs  »  of  the  London  market,  does  not  contain  can- 
oMdln.  (.T.  Moss.  P.  J.,  xvii.  845.)  Epieaiita  gor- 
"'i  Is  said  to  be  used  in  Japan  as  a  cantharidal 
tie.    Ph.  Ztg.,  March.  1801. 


for  use,  or,  if  kept  in  powder,  should  be  well 
dried  immediately  after  pulverization,  and  pre- 
served in  air  tight  vessels.  They  should  never 
be  purchased  in  powder,  as,  independently  of 
the  consideration  just  mentioned,  they  may  in 
this  state  be  more  easily  adulterated.  But, 
however  carefully  managed,  cantharides  arc  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  mites,  which  feed  on  the 
interior  soft  parts  of  the  body,  reducing  them 
to  powder,  while  the  hard  exterior  parts  arc  not 
affected.  An  idea  was  at  one  lime  prevalent 
that  the  vesicating  property  of  the  insect  was 
not  injured  by  the  worm,  which  was  supposed  to 
devour  only  the  inactive  portion.  But  this  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Farines,  an  apoth- 
ecary of  Perpignan,  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that,  though  the  hard  parts  left  by  these  mites 
possess  some  vesicating  power,  and  the  powder 
produced  by  them  still  more,  yet  the  sound 
flies  are  much  stronger  than  either.  Camphor, 
which  has  been  recommended  as  a  preservative, 
does  not  prevent  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
worm.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Nivet  that,  though  camphor  does  not  preserve 
the  entire  fly  from  the  attacks  of  the  larva?  of 
the  Anthrenus,  it  actually  destroys  the  mites  of 
the  Cantharis  so  often  found  in  the  powder,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  introduced  with  advantage,  in 
small  lumps,  into  bottles  containing  powdered 
cantharides.  (./.  P.  C,  xix.  604.)  Ammonium 
carbonate  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  pre- 
servative. Pereira  has  found  that  a  few  drops 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  added  to  the  flies,  are  very 
effectual.  Among  the  best  means  of  preserving 
them,  whether  whole  or  in  powder,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process  of  Apert,  which  consists  in 
exposing  them  for  half  an  hour,  confined  in 
glass  bottles,  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  which 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  without  impair- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  flies.  (Ibid.,  xxii.  246.) 
Of  course  the  access  of  water  to  the  flies  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Lutrand  recommends 
chloroform  as  the  best  preservative  that  he 
has  tried.  (/.  P.  C,  xviii.  214.)  We  have  little 
doubt  that  exposure,  in  a  confined  vessel,  to 
the  vapor  of  phenol,  would  be  a  perfect  pro- 
tection against  all  forms  of  insect  life.  It  is 
stated  by  Farines  that  when  the  flies  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  vapor  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
instead  of  common  vinegar,  they  acquire  an 
odor  which  contributes  to  their  preservation. 
Cantharides  will  bear  a  very  considerable  heat 
without  losing  the  brilliant  color  of  their  elytra; 
nor  is  this  color  extracted  by  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  or  the  oils,  so  that  the  powder  might 
be  deprived  of  all  its  active  principle  and  yet 
retain  the  exterior  characters  unaltered.  The 
wing  cases  resist  putrefaction  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  shining  particles  have  been  detected  in 
the  human  stomach  months  after  interment. 

So  early  as  1778,  Thouvenel  attempted  to 
analyze  cantharides.  and  the  attempt  was  re- 
peated by  Beaupoil  in  1803 ;  but  no  very  inter- 
esting or  valuable  result  was  obtained,  until 
1810.  when  Robiquet  discovered  in  them  a 
crystalline  substance,  which  proved  to  be  the 
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vesicating  principle  of  the  insect  and  received 
the  name  of  cantharidin.  The  constituents,  ac- 
cording to  Robiquet,  are —  1,  a  green  oil,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert 
as  a  vesicatory;  2,  a  black  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert;  3,  a  yel- 
low viscid  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  without  vesicating  powers;  4,  cantharidin; 
5,  a  fatty  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  6,  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  phosphates,  acetic  acid, 
and,  in  the  fresh  insect,  a  small  quantity  of  uric 
acid.  Orfila  afterwards  discovered  a  volatile 
principle,  upon  which  the  fetid  odor  of  the  fly 
depends.  It  is  separable  by  distillation  with 
water.  Dragendorff  has  found  a  volatile  prin- 
ciple which  acts  on  the  system  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cantharidin.  When  powdered  flies  are 
moistened  with  water  and  distilled,  the  part 
which  passes  over,  at  or  below  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  contains  this  principle.  (Chem.  News, 
May  31,  1867.)  That  the  green  coloring  mat- 
ter is  chlorophyll  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Pocklington,  who  (P.  J.,  [3], 
iii.  p.  681)  found  that  when  cantharides  was 
treated  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disul- 
phide,  the  solutions  yielded  absorption  spectra 
agreeing  with  that  of  chlorophyll.  Cantharidin 
exists  in  commercial  cantharides  to  the  extent 
of  from  0.6  to  0.9  per  cent.  (See  also  Ph.  Cen- 
tralh.,  1901,  674.)  E.  Dieterich  prepares  can- 
tharidin by  macerating  1000  parts  of  coarsely 
powdered  cantharides  in  1500  parts  of  acetic 
ether  mixed  with  20  parts  of  sulphuric  acid; 
after  adding  40  parts  of  barium  carbonate  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mix- 
ture is  exhausted  with  acetic  ether  in  an  ex- 
traction apparatus,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and 
the  residue,  consisting  of  cantharidin,  resin, 
fat,  etc.,  is  set  aside  for  eight  days  to  allow 
the  cantharidin  to  crystallize;  200  parts  of  pe- 
troleum benzin  (sp.  gr.  0.740)  are  then  added, 
gently  heated  in  order  to  dissolve  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  cantharidin 
washed  with  petroleum  benzin  and  recrystallized 
from  its  solution  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  If  per- 
fectly pure  cantharidin  is  needed,  the  canthari- 
din may  be  dissolved  in  acetic  ether  or  chloro- 
form and  the  solution  passed  through  animal 
charcoal,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
(J.  P.  C,  1893,  375.)  For  assay  of  cantharides 
for  cantharidin  see  P.  J.,  1903,'  558  and  783. 

Cantharidin  is  in  the  form  of  white  crystal- 
line scales,  of  a  shining  micaceous  appearance, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  almost  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, benzene,  the  oils,  and  in  hot  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  which  deposit  it  upon  cooling.  Ac- 
cording to  Procter  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Cold  alcohol  dissolves  it  slightly,  hot  alcohol 
freely.  It  is  more  soluble  in  ether,  which  also 
dissolves  it  more  freely  hot  than  cold.  Chloro- 
form, cold  or  hot,  is  its  best  solvent ;  and  acetone 
ranks  next  to  it  in  this  respect.  Olive  oil,  at 
250°  F.,  dissolves  one-twentieth  of  its  weight, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  boiling  hot,  one-seven- 
tieth; and  both  deposit  the  greater  portion  on 


cooling.  The  olive  oil  solution  after  depositio 
vesicates,  the  terebinthinate  does  not.  Stron 
acetic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  ii 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  deposit  it  unchange 
on  cooling.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  solutions  o 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  to  a  sma 
extent  by  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  (A.  u 
P.,  xxiv.  296.)  Formic  acid  is  said  to  be  tt 
best  solvent.  Somewhat  different  results  in  n 
lation  to  the  solubility  of  cantharidin  have  bee 
obtained  by  M.  E.  Rowan.  Careful  experimer 
tation  with  distilled  water  showed  that,  whe  J 
agitated  for  eight  days  at  ordinary  temper; 
tures  with  pure  cantharidin,  it  was  capable  c 
dissolving  0.0266  per  cent,  of  that  principh 
boiling  water  dissolves  0.297  per  cent.;  boilin 
alcohol  (99°  Tralles)  2.168  per  cent.  (J.P.C 
Mai,  1873,  409.)  It  fuses  at  210°  C.  (410°  F. 
is  volatilizable  by  heat  without  decompositio: 
and  its  vapor  condenses  in  acieular  crystal 
As  determined  by  the  experiments  of  Wm.  ; 
Guy,  the  subliming  heat  of  isolated  cantharidi 
is  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  or  the  temperature  of  boi 
ing  water.  (P.  J.,  Feb.  1868,  373.) 

According  to  Masing  and  Dragendorff,  car 
tharidin,  C10H12O4,  is  capable  of  combinir 
with  water,  and  thus  becomes  cantharidic  aei 
C10H14O5,  and  in  this  state  forms  definite  cor 
pounds  with  bases,  such  as  K2C10H12O5  ar 
Na2CioHi20s,  which  are  crystallizable.  The 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  cantharidin  wi; 
an  alkaline  hydroxide  solution.  (J.  P.  C,  Jan 
1868,  79.)  Cantharidin  itself  has  been  foui 
to  combine  like  an  acid  with  the  salifiable  ai 
earthy  bases,  forming  soluble  compounds  wi 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  hydroxidt 
salts  of  very  sparing  solubility  with  baryt 
strontia,  and  lime,  and  with  magnesia  a  sf 
which,  though  feebly  soluble  in  water  (l1 
parts  of  water  dissolving  only  0.24  of  the  sal 
(see  P.  J.,  March  13,  1880),  is  much  mo 
largely  dissolved  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  ai 
in  cold  than  in  hot  alcohol.  Cantharidin  1 
therefore  recognized  as  the  lactone  or  inn 
anhydride  of  cantharidic  acid.  The  potassiu 
salt  crystallizes  with  3  molecules  of  water,  ai 
is  soluble  in  25  parts  of  water.  On  the  ad< 
tion  of  strong  acids  to  this  solution,  cantharic 
acid  is  not  precipitated,  as  might  be  expectc 
but  the  lactone  cantharidin.  This  potassh 
salt  has  been  recommended  by  Liebreich  f 
use  in  subcutaneous  injections  in  cases 
phthisis,  but  is  of  very  doubtful  value.  T 
most  satisfactory  test  of  cantharidin  is  its  ve 
eating  property.  Notwithstanding  the  insol 
bility  of  this  principle  in  water  and  cold  alcoh 
the  decoction  and  tincture  of  cantharides  ha. 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  insect;  a 
Lewis  ascertained  that  both  the  aqueous  a 
alcoholic  extracts  act  as  effectually  in  exciti 
vesication  as  do  the  flies  themselves,  while  t 
residue  is  in  each  case  inert.  Cantharidin  cr 
sequently  exists  in  the  insect  so  combined  w 
the  yellow  matter  as  to  be  rendered  soluble 
water  and  cold  alcohol.  If,  as  stated  by 
Dieterich  (1883),  formic  acid  is  present  in  1 
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aiiisli  fly,  it  is  probable  that  the  solution  of 
cantharidin  is  due  to  its  presence.  He 
i  showed  thai  cantharidin  was  not  volatilized 
h  the  vapor  of  benzin,  a  fact  which  may 
>ve  useful  in  preparing  blistering  plasters 
ted  with  a  benzin  solution  of  cantharidin. 

h.  Cod ralh.,  1901,  464.)  H.  G.  Greenish 
Is  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  loss  of 
itharidin  takes  place  in  making  the  various 
iniKieeutical  preparations,  through  insuffi- 
i!  exhaustion  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  sol- 
ts.  lie  obtained  0.822  per  cent,  of  can- 
ridin  from  exhausted  residues.  Homolka 
.•ids  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xix.  1082),  the  re- 
:s  of  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  de- 
positions of  cantharidin. 

Vdulterations. — These  are  not  common.  Oc- 
ionally  other  insects,  or  even  beads,  are 
led,  purposely,  or  through  carelessness, 
•so  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  ap- 
ranee.  Flics  exhausted  of  their  cantharidin 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  genuine  drug, 
v  are  worthless,  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
their  lack  of  substance  and  their  yielding 
learly  colorless  ethereal  tincture.  Pereira 
tea  that  powdered  flies  are  sometimes  adul- 
ated with  euphorbium.  According  to  the  re- 
tches of  Fahnestock  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  298), 
destroys  the  activity  of  the  drug  without 
uccssity  impairing  its  physical  appearance, 
'he  percentage  of  cantharidin  found  in  ean- 
rides  furnishes  the  best  test  of  their  virtues. 

i.  Procter  succeeded,  by  means  of  chloro- 
i).  in  isolating  cantharidin  with  great 
ility.  He  treated  the  flies  with  chloroform 
percolation,  displacing  the  last  portion  by 
ins  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  resulting 
ition  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Can- 
ridin  is  thus  obtained  in  crystals  mixed 
h  the  green  oil,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
•  he  removed  by  bibulous  paper.  The 
duary  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
ither  and  alcohol,  which,  by  the  spontaneous 
^oration  of  the  ether,  yields  the  cantharidin 
"ly   pure.     Mortreux,    having  ascertained 

the  cantharidin  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disul- 
le,  proposed  to  use  this  fluid  for  removing 
tatty  matter  associated  with  the  cantharidin 
tals  obtained  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  He 
loved  the  same  liquid  in  estimating  the  pro- 
ion  of  cantharidin,  which  he  found  to  be 
it  20  centigrammes  for  40  grammes  of  the 
.  or  half  of  one  per  cent.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
33,  1S64.)  Wittstein  obtains  it  by  digest- 
coarsely  powdered  flies  repeatedly  with 
sr,  straining  through  linen  and  expressing, 
ring  the  liquid  to  settle  for  a  day,  separat 
the  supernatant  oil,  adding  a  little  wood 
"coal,  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the 
hie  with  ether  so  long  as  the  solution  affords 
miniated  substance  on  evaporation,  evap- 
i"g  the  ethereal  solution,  treating  the 
'hie  with  cold  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  for 
day  with  frequent  shaking,  and  finally  dry- 
tna  scales.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.)  Williams 
obtained  it  by  means  of  benzene.  (Ibid., 


xxvi.)  For  a  method  of  assaying  cantharides 
and  its  official  preparations  by  H.  G.  Greenish 
and  Harold  Wilson,  see  P.  J.,  1898,  255,  or 
Am.  Drug.,  189S,  224. 

Uses. — Internally  administered,  cantharides 
is  a  powerful  irritant,  with  a  peculiar  direction 
to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  Genito- 
urinary irritation  is  ordinarily  the  first  symp- 
tom produced  by  small  doses  of  cantharides, 
and,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough,  it  may 
amount  to  violent  strangury,  attended  with  ex- 
cruciating pain,  and  the  discbarge  of  bloody 
urine.  Toxic  doses  of  Spanish  fly  produce  ob- 
stinate and  painful  priapism,  vomiting,  bloody 
stools,  severe  pains  in  the  whole  abdominal 
region,  excessive  salivation  with  a  fetid  breath, 
humed  respiration,  a  hard  and  frequent  pulse, 
burning  thirst,  exceeding  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion, sometimes  a  dread  of  liquids,  frightful 
convulsions,  tetanus,  delirium,  and  death.  Orfila 
has  known  twenty-four  grains  of  the  powder 
to  prove  fatal.  Dissection  reveals  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
whole  intestinal  canal.  According  to  Poumet, 
if  the  intestines  be  inflated,  dried,  cut  into 
pieces, .  and  examined  in  the  sun  between  two 
pieces  of  glass,  they  will  exhibit  small  shining 
yellow  or  green  points,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  matter  around  them.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
iii.  167.)' 

The  poisonous  effects  are  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  use  of  emetics,  cathartics,  and  opiates 
by  the  stomach  and  rectum.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Schroff  it  seems  that  oils  some- 
what accelerate  the  poisonous  action,  probably 
by  dissolving  the  cantharidin.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
xxviii.  365.)  By  experiments  upon  dogs, 
Thouery,  a  French  apothecary,  has  satisfied 
himself  that  animal  charcoal  possesses  a  real 
antidotal  power.  (J.  P.  C,  1858,  p.  65.)  Can- 
tharides have  been  long  and  beneficially  used  in 
medicine.  Either  these  or  other  vesicating  in- 
sects appear  to  have  been  given  by  Hippocrates 
in  dropsy  and  amcnorrlicca,  in  the  latter  of 
which  complaints,  when  properly  prescribed, 
they  are  a  highly  valuable  remedy.  They  are 
also  useful  in  obstinate  gleet,  leucorrlxcea,  and 
seminal  weakness,  and  in  paralytic  incontinence 
of  urine.  They  are  used  also  in  certain  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  especially  those  of  a  scaly  char- 
acter, and  in  chronic  eczema.  Their  unpleasant 
effects  upon  the  urinary  passages  are  best 
obviated  by  the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks,  or 
when  severe,  by  opiate  enemata.  The  dose  of 
cantharides  is  one  or  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13 
Gm.)  of  the  powder,  which  may  be  given  twice 
a  day,  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  tincture,  how- 
ever, is  more  frequently  employed. 

Externally  applied,  cantharides  excites  in- 
flammation in  the  skin,  which  terminates  in  a 
copious  secretion  of  serum  under  the  cuticle. 

1  Cantharidin  mav  be  detected  in  the  body  .after 
death  from  poisoning.  Pragendorff  states  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  finding  it  in  the  dead  body  of  a  cat  three 
months  after  it  had  been  takpn.  and  is  convinced  that 
it  mieht  be  discovered  in  the  human  corpse  six  months 
after  burial.     (J.  P.  C,  1873,  p.  44a.) 
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It  may  be  employed  either  as  a  rubefacient, 
or  to  blister.    In  the  former  capacity  it  is  sel- 
dom used,  but  as  an  epispastic  it  is  preferred 
to  all  other  substances.     When  blisters  are 
allowed  to  stay  on  only  long  enough  to  irritate 
the  skin,  but  not  to  blister,  they  are  known  as 
flying  blisters.-  Used  in  this  way,  they  are  some- 
times of  service  in  neuralgias,  applied  directly 
over  the  seat  of  pain.    Their  chief  value  is, 
however,  found  in  cases  of  severe  internal  irri- 
tation.   It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
practitioner  should  clearly  comprehend  the  dis- 
tinct uses  of  the  rubefacient  and  the  blister. 
The  rubefacient  is  to  be  employed  as  a  revulsive 
when  the  internal  irritation  is  severe  but  is  not 
connected   with   pronounced   organic  change. 
The  immediate   impression  of  a  rubefacient, 
acting  as  it  does  upon  a  much  larger  surface 
than  does  the  blister,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
blister,  but  the  permanent  revulsive  action  is 
much  less.    The  blister  is,  therefore,  to  be  used 
when  the  internal  disease  is  connected  with  in- 
flammatory structural  change.    Thus,  in  a  case 
of  gastrodynia,  a  rubefacient  is  of  much  more 
service  than  a  blister,  while  the  blister  is  de- 
cidedly more  effective  in  peritonitis.    In  a  gen- 
eral  wide-spread  congestion   of  the   lung  the 
rubefacient  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  blister,  but 
in  pneumonia  the   blister  to  the  rubefacient. 
As,  however,  congestion  of  neighboring  parts 
usually  accompanies  a  localized  inflammation, 
a  rubefacient  is  sometimes  to  be  employed  as 
a  temporary  substitute  for  or  adjuvant  to  a 
blister.    The  amount  of  serous  discharge  pro- 
duced by  blisters  appears  to  be  sometimes  of 
service  in  almost  directly  evacuating  local  se- 
rous exudations.     Thus,  not  rarely  repeated 
blistering    affords  the    best  treatment    of  a 
serous  pleurisy.      Possibly,  however,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  blister  acts  purely  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  as  it  certainly  does  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism and  other  diseases  of  the  joints.    In  all 
chronic  joint  inflammations  the  best  results  may 
often  be  obtained  by  a  reblistering,  extending, 
if  necessary,  over  weeks  and  months.    In  some 
cases  of  skin  disease  blisters  are  capable  of 
substituting  their  own  action  for  the  original 
morbid  disease,  and  they  are  still  occasionally 
used  for  this  purpose  in  tinea  capitis,  obstinate 
herpes,  and   other   affections.    The  length  of 
time  that  a  blister  should  be  applied  varies  with 
the  individual  and  with  the  position  of  the 
disease.    In  some  constitutions  they  produce  a 
poisonous  impression,  attended  with  frequent 
pulse,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  subsultus  tendinum, 
and    even    convulsion.     Such    symptoms  are 
probably  the  results  of  an  intense  peripheral 
nervous  irritation  acting  upon  very  susceptible 
centres.    Such  is  not,  however,  the  case  with 
the  strangury  which  may  follow  absorption  of 
the  cantharidin,  and  which  is  always  the  result 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  cantharidin  upon  the 
genito-urinary  tract.    In  order  to  avoid  such 
genito-urinary  irritation,  and  also  as  much  as 
possible  the  pain  at  the  seat  of  application,  the 
blister  should  be  left  on  only  until  it  distinctly 


reddens  the  skin,  when  a  flaxseed  poultice  n 
be  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  th 
hours  the  blister  is  formed.  The  time  necess; 
for  such  reddening  of  the  skin  is  usually  fr 
four  to  six  hours,  if  the  cantharidin  be  acti 
(See  Ceratum  Cantharidis.) 

Liebreich  strongly  recommends  hypoden 
injections  of  cantharidin  in  the  treatment 
phthisis,  but  general  clinical  experience  has  i 
confirmed  the  value  of  the  remedy.  Liebrek 
cantharidal  solution  was  made  by  heat 
20  Cc.  of  water  with  0.2  Gm.  of  canthari 
and  0.4  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  until  so 
tion  was  obtained,  then  adding  enough  wa 
to  make  1000  Cc.  The  dose  of  the  cantharid 
was  0.0001  Gm.  increased  to  0.0002  Gm.,  or  e' 
beyond. 

Dose  (official),  of  cantharides,  one-half  gr 
(0.032  Gm.),  but  it  is  rarely  used  interna 

Off.  Prep. — Acetum  Cantharidis,  Br. ;  Cerat 
Cantharidis,  U.  8.;  Collodium  Cantharidati 
U.  8.  (B?\)  (from  liquor)  ;  Emplastrum  Ci 
faciens,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  £ 
Liquor  Epispasticus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Cantkarii 
U.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum  Cantharidis,  Br. 

CAPSICUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CAPSICUM  [Cayenne  Pepper] 

(cap'si-cum) 

"  The  dried,  ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  fastis 
turn  Blunie  (Fain.  Solanaceee) ,  deprived  of 
calyx."  U.  S.  "  The  dried,  ripe  fruit  of  C"aj 
cum  minimum,  Eoxb."  Br. 

Capsici  Fructus,  Br. ;  Piper  Hispanicum  ;  Capsii 
Fruit,  African  or  Pod  Pepper,  Red  pepper,  Cnll' 
Bird  Pepper,  Spur  Pepper,  Paprika  ;  Fructus  ( 
siei,  P.  G.;  Spanischer  Pf offer,  Scnlotenpfeffer. 
Piment  de  Cayenne,  Piment  dos  jardins.  Poivre 
Espagne,  Poivre  de  Guinea,  Poivre  d'Inde,  Poivre 
Cayenne,  Piment  rouge,  Capcique,  Fr. ;  Pepen 
It.;  Pimiento,  Chile,  Aji,  Sp. 

Owing  probably  to  its  wide-spread  culti 
tion,  the  genus  Capsicum  contains  a  large  ni 
ber  of  plant  forms  whose  specific  relati 
afford  a  very  difficult  problem  to  the  system! 
botanist.  The  probability  is  that  the  en 
genus  was  originally  confined  to  the  Arneri 
tropics,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  since 
time  of  Columbus  in*  the  temperate  and  trop 
zones  of  almost  the  whole  world.  Its  first 
pearance  in  literature  seems  to  be  in  an  epi 
by  Peter  Martyn,  dated  September,  1493,  spe 
ing  of  its  having  been  brought  by  Columl 
Neither  in  ancient  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Gn 
Latin,  or  Hebrew  is  there  a  name  for  it: 
1887  Asa  Gray  expressed  his  belief  t 
there  are  only  two  species  in  the  gei 
although  in  the  last  previous  revision  of 
genus,  in  1852,  Dunal  had  recorded  fifty  spec 
After  a  very  thorough  and  careful  study  of 
subject,  including  the  cultivation  of  every  T 
curable  variety  and  species  for  four  years  in 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  H.  C.  Irish 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  dictum  of  G 
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s  correct,  and  that  there  are  really  only  two 
leiea  of  the  genus,  one  of  which  is  herbaceous 
I  annual'  or  biennial,  the  other  shrubby 
1  perennial,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be 
opted. 

Hie  first  of  these  species  is  the  one  most 
enaively  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  this 
jntayj  it  is  the  C.  annuum,  L.  The  second  is 
n>  varieties  very  largely  grown  in  the 
pica]  and  subtropical  latitudes,  its  fruit  not 
ening  at  all  or  only  to  a  slight  degree  in  the 
ipexate  zone.  It  is  the  species  which  was 
icrjbed  under  the  name  of  C.  frutescens,  by 
IO0OS,  in  17o7.  By  Irish  it  is  divided  into 
)  varieties, — C.  frutescens  proper,  which  is 
raoterized  by  its  fruit  being  oblong,  acu- 
tate,  aod  usually  embraced  by  the  calyx,  and 
frutescens  baccatum,  which  is  characterized 

us  mate  or  subround  fruit,  usually  seated 
the  calyx.  This  variety  is  the  C.  baccatum 
Linnaeus,  1767.  In  the  first  of  these  va  ne- 
ar" comprised  the  C.  fasti <patum  of  Blunie 
1  the  f .  minimum  of  Miller  and  of  Roxburgh, 
icfa  yield  most  of  the  Cayenne  pepper  pro- 
rd  in  the  tropics,  although,  especially  in  the 
>st  Indies  and  South  America,  C.  baccatum 

largely  cultivated.  It  is  even  doubtful 
ether  C.  annuum  should  be  considered  as  a 
;  mi  l  species  from  C.  frutescens,  as  in  tropical 
Dates  varieties  have  been  produced  which  are 
•ennial  and  somewhat  woody. 
Hie  British  Pharmacopoeia  seems  to  be  in 
or  in  ascribing  the  original  description  of  the 
us  if  a  Di  minimum  to  Roxburgh,  since  his 
tra  Indica  did  not  appear  until  1832,  whereas 

species  was  described  by  Miller,  in  the 
retell  Dictionary,  in  1771. 
'apsicum  annuum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1052; 
<f  T.  1S9. — The  stem  of  the  annual  capsicum 
hick,  roundish,  smooth,  and  branching;  rises 
i  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  supports  ovate, 
nted.  smooth,  entire  leaves,  which  are  placed 
hoot  regular  order  on  long  footstalks.  The 
vers  are  solitary,  white,  and  stand  on  long 
luncles  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
yx  is  persistent,  tubular,  and  five-cleft;  the 
olla,  monopetalous  and  wheel-shaped,  with 

limb  divided  into  five  spreading,  pointed, 
1  plaited  segments;  the  filaments,  short, 
ering,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers; 

gennen,  ovate,  supporting  a  slender  style 
ch  is  longer  than  the  filaments  and  ter- 
lates  in  a  blunt    stigma.    The   fruit  is  a 

dulous,  pod-like  berry,  of  varying  shape  and 
'.  light,  smooth,  and  shining,  of  a  bright 
riot,  orange,  or  sometimes  yellow  color,  with 
i  or  three  cells,  containing  a  dry,  loose  pulp, 
I  numerous  flat,  kidney-shaped,  wbitirh 
is. 

Phe  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
'  varieties  of  the  shrubby  or  perennial  capsi- 
Q.  as  given  by  Irish : 

k.  fmtescens;  Linn. — "  Plants  shrubby,  peren- 
h  two  and  a  half  to  six  feet  high.  Branches 
Hilar,  often  channelled,  puberulent  or  pubes- 
t.  especially  on  the  younger  portions ;  usually 

(19) 


greatly  enlarged  at,  the  nodes,  green  or  some- 
times purplish  striate,  slightly  purple  at  the 
nodes.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  three 
to  six  inches  long,  two  to  three  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  usually  puffed  or  wrinkled,  more 
or  less  pubescent,  especially  around  the  veins. 
Petioles  medium,  usually  subciliate;  peduncles 
slender,  one  to  two  inches  long,  often  in  pairs, 
usually  longer  than  the  fruit.  Calyx  usually 
cup-shaped,  embracing  base  of  the  fruit;  teeth 
short,  corolla  white  or  greenish  white,  spreading 
three-eighths  to  three-quarters  inch,  often  with 
oeherous  markings  in  the  throat.  Fruit  red, 
ovate,  obtuse  or  oblong  acuminate,  three-quarters 
to  one  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters  inch  diameter." 

C.  frutescens  baccatum,  Linn. — "  Plants  one 
to  three  feet  high,  under  cultivation  often  six 
feet.  Branches  numerous,  slender,  fastigiate 
flexuose,  usually  quite  densely  purple,  striate, 
scabrous,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
rather  abruptly  narrowing  into  the  petioles, 
solitary  or  in  twos,  more  or  less  pubescent 
along  the  veins  and  sometimes  on  the  surface. 
Petioles  short,  usually  hairy,  broadened  at  base. 
Peduncles  solitary  or  in  twos,  extreme  axillary 
vertical  (giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
fruit),  slender;  one  to  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  long,  smooth,  or  in  yroung  specimens 
subhairy.  Calyx  short,  eyathiforcn,  subhairy, 
subciliate.  Corolla  small,  spreading  about  one- 
half  inch,  greenish  white.  Fruit  ovate  or  sub- 
round,  about  one-quarter  inch  diameter.  Un- 
ripe fruit  sometimes  changing  from  green  to 
blackish  spotted,  finally  ripening  into  a  red  or 
yellow." 

Capsicum  annuum,  is  largely  cultivated  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  flowering 
in  the  early  or  middle  summer,  and  ripening 
its  fruit  in  the  early  autumn.  There  are  nu- 
merous varieties  of  it  differing  in  the  shape  of 
their  fruit.  That  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  for  market,  to  be  used  in  the 
green  state  in  pickling,  or  cooked  for  the 
table,  is  a  large  irregularly  ovate  or  conical 
berry,  depressed  or  horned  at  the  extremity, 
and  when  ripe  varying  in  color  from  yellowish 
to  scarlet.  A  variety  with  a  long,  conical, 
pointed  and  recurved  fruit,  which  is  usually 
not  thicker  than  the  finger,  is  said  to  be  es- 
pecially used  in  the  making  of  red  pepper.  In 
another  variety  the  hemes  are  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  spherical  and  slightly  com- 
pressed. 

When  ground  into  powder  the  fruit  of  the 
Capsicum  annuum  constitutes  paprika,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  sweet  pepper;  it  is  very 
little  used  by  itself  but  is  largely  employed  for 
the  mixing  with  the  powder  of  chillies  or  true 
cayenne  pepper;  it  has  scarcely  more  than  one- 
sixth  the  pungency  of  real  cayenne  pepper,  so 
that  the  addition  of  it  to  powdered  chillies  may 
almost  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

Paprika  is  to  be  distinguished,  when  pure,  by 
its  light  yellowish  color,  and  by  its  compara- 
tively feeble  taste.    The  cayenne  pepper  of  the 
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grocery  stores  is  very  largely  a  mixture  of 
paprika  and  true  pepper.  The  microscopic 
characteristics  in  the  fruits  of  the  two  species 
are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be  of  avail  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  feebler  substance 
in  the  powdered  pepper,  although,  according  to 
T.  Edward  Wallis,  the  outer  portions  of  the 
pericarp  of  Capsicum  annuum  are  cuticularized 
or  suberized,  while  in  Capsicum  fastigiatum  all 
the  cells  are  composed  purely  of  cellulose. 
True  cayenne  pepper,  Chillies  or  Bird  pepper,  is 
produced  in  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  but  is  said  to  come  in  very  large  pro- 
portion from  Zanzibar.  The  pod  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  thinness  and  ten- 
dency to  wrinkle  of  its  outer  coating. 

The  varieties  of  cayenne  pepper  are  nu- 
merous as  they  occur  in  the  American  market — 
the  pods  of  the  East  Af  rican  pepper  are  half  an 
inch  in  length,  flattened,  almost  cylindrical,  al- 
though showing  distinctly  the  conical  form; 
the  pods  of  the  Madagascar  peppers  reach  the 
length  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a 
breadth  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch;  those  of 
the  Bombay  or  cherry  pepper  are  very  dark  in 
color,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth  at  the  base. 
They  are  strictly  conical  and  less  likely  to  be 
flat  than  those  of  the  other  varieties.  Zanzibar 
pepper  is  smaller  than  the  East  African  pepper 
but  otherwise  similar  to  it.  Japanese  capsicum, 
whose  botanical  source  is  not  positively  known, 
occurs  in  the  market  in  two  forms,  one  in  which 
the  pods  are  large,  reaching  the  length  of  two 
and  a  half  inches;  the  other  in  which  the  small 
pods  are  not  over  an  inch  in  length.  The  larger 
pods  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
Madras  Chillies;  the  smaller  resemble,  but  are 
nearly  twice  the  size  of,  the  East  African  pep- 
per. The  color  of  the  pods  varies  from  light 
yellowish  brown  to  deep  red.1 

The  U.  S.  Pharm.  describes  the  fruit  of  C. 
fastigiatum  as  follows :  "  Oblong-conical,  from 
10  to  20  Mm.  long,  with  a  red,  shining,  mem- 
branous and  translucent  pericarp ;  two-celled, 
and  containing  10  to  20  flat,  reniform,  yellow- 
ish seeds  attached  to  a  thick,  central  placenta; 
odor  distinct;  taste  intensely  pungent.  Few  or 
no  starch   grains   or  sclerenchymatous  fibres 


should  be  present  in  the  powder."  U.  T 
Br.  Pharm.  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  fn 
of  C.  minimum  as  "  Dull  orange-red,  oblon 
conical,  obtuse,  two-celled  fruits,  from  abo 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  (twelve 
twenty  millimetres)  in  length  and  a  quarter 
an  inch  (six  millimetres)  in  diameter;  som 
times  attached  to  a  five-toothed  inferior  caly 
and  a  long,  straight,  slender  peduncle.  T 
pericarp  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  glabrous,  trail 
lucent,  and  leathery,  and  contains  from  ten 
twenty  small  flat  seeds,  either  loose  or  attach 
to  a  thin  reddish  dissepiment."  Br. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  source 
powdered  capsicum  is  increased  by  the  fact  tb 
the  red  color  fades  upon  exposure  to  fight,  ai 
that  the  powdered  African  pepper,  though  ve 
powerful,  is  a  light  brownish-yellow.  T 
value  of  any  specimen  may  be,  however,  fair 
estimated  by  the  intensity  of  its  odor,  whi 
is  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  extreme 
irritant,  and  by  its  acrid,  burning  taste.  Tl 
pungency  appears  to  depend  on  a  peculi 
principle,  which  was  obtained,  though  not 
a  perfectly  isolated  state,  by  Braconnot,  ai 
named  capsicin.  It  is  obtained  as  a  thick  yt 
lowish-red  liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  watc 
When  gently  heated  it  becomes  very  fluid,  ar 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated  in  fum 
which  are  extremely  irritating  if  inhaled.  Caps 
cin  is  a  mixed  substance,  consisting  of  resinoi 
and  fatty  matters.  In  1876,  Thresh  isolated 
well  defined  active  principle,  capsaicin,  fro 
the  extract  which  he  obtained  by  exhaustii 
Cayenne  pepper  with  petroleum.  From  tl 
red  liquor  dilute  caustic  alkali  removes  ca] 
saicin,  which  is  to  be  precipitated  in  minu 
crystals  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  tl 
alkaline  solution.  The  crystals  may  be  pui 
tied  by  recrystallizing  them  from  either  alcohc 
ether,  petroleum  benzin,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
hot  carbon  disulphide;  in  petroleum,  capsaic: 
is  but  sparingly  soluble,  yet  it  is  dissolv* 
abundantly  on  the  addition  of  fatty  oil.  Tl 
crystals  of  capsaicin  are  colorless,  and  ai 
swer  to  the  formula  C9H14O2;  they  melt 
59°  C.  (138.2°  F.),  and  begin  to  volatile 
at  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  but  decomposition  ca 
be  avoided  only  with  great  care.    The  yapoi 


1  T.  Edward  Wallis  believes  that  the  different  cayenne  peppers  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  when  powden 
bv  the  character  of  their  epidermis  and  the  tissue  immediately  below  it,  and  gives  the  following  tabulated  summary  of  tl 
differences.   (P.  J.,  July,  1902.) 


C.  minimum. 

C.  annuum. 

Japanese  Chillies. 

Epidermis. 

Thick  and  straight-walled 
rectangular  cells  with  few  pits; 
often  arranged  in  groups  of  five 
to  seven  in  a  row  and  with  a 
uniformly  striated  cuticle.  Size 
of  cells,  25  mkm.  to  60  mkm.  in 
either  direction. 

Irregular  polygonal  cells  with 
evenly  thickened  walls,  tra- 
versed by  numerous  well- 
marked,  simple  pits.  The  cu- 
ticle shows  striated  ridges. 
Size  of  cells,  60  mkm.  to  100 
mkm.  long,  and  26  mkm.  to  50 
mkm.  wide. 

Cells  with  strongly  thickeni 
walls  and  a  radinted  lume 
The  pits  only  rarely  penetra 
the  whole  thickness  of  thewa> 
No  visible  striation.  Size 
cells,  30  mkm.  to  80  mkm.  Ion 
and  15  mkm.  to  45  mkm.  wide 

Hypodcrma. 

Delicate  thin-walled  cellulose 
cells. 

Several  layers  of  cuticular- 
ized collenchymatous  cells, 
having  a  rounded  outline  and 
very  few  pits. 

A  single  layer  of  regul 
polygonal  cells  with  cuticulw 
ized, fairly  thick  walls,  traverK 
with  numerous  pits,  which  gi1 
them  a  beaded  appearance. 

Capsicum.—  Carbo. 
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l  capsaicin  are  of  the  most  dreadful  acridity, 
ikI  even  the  ordinary  manipulation  of  that  sub- 
nnre  requires  much  precaution.  Fellctar  (J. 
.  C,  Avril,  1S70,  p.  .'547)  first  obtained  from 
i [ >sic- in ii  fruits  a  volatile  alkaloid,  which  re- 
-  coniine  in  odor,  but  is  distinguished 
y  the  different  shape  of  its  hydrochloride  crys- 
ils.  II.  Palis!  (1S!V_>)  made  a  thorough  inves- 
gatioD  of  the  fruit  of  C.  annuum.  He  does 
ij  think  thai  an  alkaloid  exists  originally  in 
ic  fruit,  bul  believes  that  the  alkaloidal  reac- 
ons  are  due  to  a  decomposition  product.  He 
ids,  besides  capsaicin,  a  red  coloring  matter, 
id  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids.  The  red 
•loring  matter,  by  saponification,  was  shown 
>  be  a  cholesterin  ester  of  the  fatty  acids. 
4.  J.  P.,  1892,  370.)  Moerbitz  (1S9S)  isolated 
pungent  principle  having  a  bitter  taste,  which 
•  -  is  neither  capsicin  nor  capsicol,  and 
lines  capsirulin.  He  gives  it  the  formula, 
mHmNdO-j,  and  states  that  it  is  neither  an 
kaloid  nor  glucoside;  it  does  not  have  acid 
roperties.  Red  lead  oxide  is  sometimes  added 
'  the  powdered  capsicum  sold  in  Europe;  it 
ay  be  defected  by  digestion  in  diluted  nitric 

id,  and  precipitating  the  lead  by  sodium  sul- 
fate. Capsicum  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
rated  with  colored  sawdust,  which  may  be 
cognized  by  the  microscope.  It  is  often  adul- 
mted  with  inert  vegetable  substances.  The 
ritisb  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  capsicum 
lould  yield  on  incineration  not  more  than  6  per 
at.  of  ash;  this  test  would  detect  the  presence 

most  adulterants.  It  is  occasionally  attacked 
»■  insects. 

Uses — Capsicum  is  a  very  powerful  local 
imulant,  producing,  when  swallowed,  a  sense 
heat  in  (he  stomach,  and  a  general  glow 
rer  the  body  without  any  narcotic  effect.  It  is 
inch  employed  as  a  condiment,  especially  in 
>l  climates,  and  is  useful  hi  cases  of  atony  of 
ie  stomach  or  intestines.  It  is  strongly  contra- 
dicatcd  by  the  existence  of  gastric  catarrh 
the  ordinary  type,  but  in  the  chronically 
flamed  stomachs  of  persons  of  intemperate 
kbits  it  frequently  appears  to  do  good,  prob- 
)ly  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  dilated  blood 
•ssels  and  thereby  relieving  chronic  conges- 
>n.  It  is  often  added  with  advantage  to  tonic 
ascriptions  in  cases  of  neurasthenia. 
Applied  externally,  Cayenne  pepper  is  a 
werful  rubefacient,  which  has  the  advantage 

acting  speedily  without  danger  of  producing 
sication.  If  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
taplasm,  or  more  conveniently  and  efficiently 

a  lotion,  mixed  with  heated  spirit.  The 
■wdcr  or  tincture  brought  into  contact  with 

relaxed  uvula  often  acts  very  beneficially, 
ie  tincture  has  also  been  used  advantageously 

chilblain.  The  fluidextraet  and  the  oleoresin 
)leoresina  Capsici,  U.  S.)  are  powerfully 
ihefacient.  A  gargle  may  be  prepared  by  in- 
isuig  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  a  pint 
!  boiling  water,  or  by  adding  half  a  fluid- 
nice  of  the  tincture  to  eight  fluidounees  of 
®e  water. 


Dose,  of  the  powder,  from  one  to  ten  grains 
(0.065  to  0.05  Gm.),  which  is  most  conveniently 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.  Of  an  infusion 
prepared  by  adding  two  drachms  to  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  is  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  (15  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Capsici,  V.  8.; 
Oleoresina  Capsici,  U.  S.;  Pilulae  1'odophylli,  Bel- 
ladonna et  Capsici,  U.  t>.j  Tinctura  Capsici,  U. 
<S'.,  Br. j   Unguentuni  Capsici,  Br. 

CARBO. 

CARBON 

(ciir-b6) 

C  =  11.91 

Carbonp,  Fr.  ,-  Kohlenatoff,  G. ,"  Carbonp,  11. ; 
Carbon,  Sp. 

Carbon  is  an  element  of  great  importance, 
and  very  extensively  diffused  in  nature.  It 
exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, and  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  the  crystal- 
lized state  it  constitutes  the  diamond ;  and, 
more  or  less  pure,  it  forms  the  substances  called 
graphite  (or  black  lead  and  plumbago),  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal,  coke,  animal  charcoal, 
and  vegetable  charcoal.  Combined  with  oxygen 
it  forms  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
present  in  many  natural  waters,  especially  those 
which  have  an  effervescing  quaUty.  United 
with  oxygen  and  a  base  it  forms  the  carbonates, 
among  others  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  minerals.  There  are  three 
allotropic  conditions  of  carbon,  represented  re- 
spectively by  the  diamond,  graphite,  and  char- 
coal. 

The  diamond  has  been  found  in  quantity  in 
India,  in  Brazil,  and  in  South  Africa,  but  at 
the  present  time  is  obtained  almost  exclusively 
from  the  last  named  locality.  Several  dia- 
monds have  been  found  in  the  gold  regions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  This  gem  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  the  hardest  and  most 
brilliant  substance  in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  3.5.  It  is  fixed  and  unalterable  in  the 
fire,  provided  air  be  excluded,  but  is  combustible 
in  air  or  oxygen,  the  product  being  the  same 
as  when  charcoal  is  burned,  namely,  carbon 
dioxide.  It  has  been  made  artificially  at  the 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc  (2500°  'to  3000° 
C.)  by  Moissan. 

Next  to  diamond,  graphite  or  plumbago  is 
the  purest  natural  form  of  carbon.  Graphite 
is  the  substance  of  which  black-lead  crucibles 
and  pencils  are  made.  It  is  found  in  greatest 
purity  in  the  mine  of  Borrowdale,  in  England, 
and  in  Ceylon,  from  which  latter  place  most 
of  the  graphite  of  commerce  is  now  obtained, 
but  it  also  occurs  very  pure  in  this  country, 
and  in  extensive  deposits  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y., 
at  Stourbridge,  Mass..  and  in  Canada.  In 
physical    charactei-s    it    is    utterly  different 
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from  the  diamond;  it  crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
plates,  is  very  soft  and  unctuous,  of  2  to  2.5 
sp.  gr.,  and  generally  contains  a  little  ash.  In 
connection  with  the  production  of  silicon  car- 
hide  (carborundum)  in  the  electric  furnace, 
Acheson  has  produced  a  very  pure  artificial 
graphite  by  simply  increasing  the  heat  until 
the  silicon  was  volatilized.  This  artificial 
graphite  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.5,  is  soft 
and  of  high  metallic  lustre.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  electrodes  in  the  electrolysis  of  brine 
and  similar  operations,  and  for  graphite  paint. 
Anthracite,  the  purest  variety  of  natural  coal, 
occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  con- 
tains from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
several  per  cent,  of  ash.  Bituminous  coal  is 
another  variety,  containing,  besides  the  fixed  or 
free  carbon,  some  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons  or  gas-making  material.  When 
this  is  driven  off  by  the  process  of  charring,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  a  kind  of  min- 
eral charcoal,  called  coke,  is  obtained,  very  use- 
ful in  the  arts  as  a  fuel.  When  peat  is 
charred,  it  is  converted  into  peat  charcoal, 
which  forms  a  cheap  disinfectant  and  deodor- 
izer, applicable  to  the  purification  of  hospitals, 
dissecting-rooms,  factories,  privies,  etc. 

Carbon  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  approach- 
ing to  purity  by  several  processes.  One  method 
is  to  expose  lamp-black  to  a  full  red  heat  in 
a  close  vessel.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a 
very  pure  state,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  volatile 
oils  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  whereby 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  oil  will  be  dis- 
sipated, and  the  charcoal  left  in  the  tube.  The 
purest  lamp-black  is  now  made  from  natural 
gas  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  This 
lamp-black  is  miscible  with  water,  does  not  color 
ether,  and  is  free  from  oily  matter. 

Properties. — Carbon,  in  its  uncrystallized 
state,  is  an  insoluble,  infusible  solid,  generally 
of  a  black  color,  and  without  taste  or  odor. 
It  burns  when  sufficiently  heated,  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  generating  carbon 
dioxide.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  solid  state,  apart 
from  its  pores  when  in  mass,  is  3.5;  but  with 
the  air  of  the  pores  included,  it  is  only  0.44. 
It  is  an  almost  unalterable  and  indestructible 
substance,  and  has  great  power  in  resisting  and 
correcting  putrefaction  in  other  bodies.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  the  coloring  and  odorous  principles 
of  most  liquids.  (See  Carbo  Animalis.)  Its 
other  physical  properties  differ  according  to  its 
source  and  peculiar  state  of  aggregation.  As 
a  chemical  element  it  enjoys  a  very  extensive 
range  of  combination.  It  forms  two  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic 
acid  gas)  and  carbon  monoxide  (carbonous 
oxide).  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  mvmber  of 
compounds,  called  hydrocarbons,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  are  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
or  marsh-gas,  defiant  gas,  acetylene,  the  hydro- 
carbons constituting  petroleum,  and  the  various 
essential  oils.  With  nitrogen,  carbon  constitutes 


cyanogen,  the  compound  radical  of  hydrocyanic 
or  prussic  acid,  and  when  united  in  minute  pro- 
portion with  iron  as  carbide  it  is  present  in 

cast  iron  and  steel. 

CARBO  ANIMALIS.  U.  S. 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL 

(car'bo  an-i-ma'lis) 

"  Charcoal  prepared  from  bone."'  U.  S. 

Spodium.  Ebur  Ustum  :  Bone  Black.  Ivory  Black:, 
Charbon  Animal  Ordinaire.  Ft:  Cod.;  Noir  Animal 
Pulverise,  Noir  d'os,  Fr. ;  Thierische  Kohle.  Knochen- 
kohle,  Beinschwarz,  Thierkohle,  G. ;  Nero  di  ossa. 
Carbone  animale,  It. ;  Carbon  animal.  Carbon  de 
hueso,  Sp. 

Animal  charcoal  was  not  retained  in  the] 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898). 

The  animal  charcoal  employed  in  pharmacy] 
and  the  arts  is  usually  obtained  from  bones,] 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels. 
The  residue  of  the  ignition  is  a  black  matter,! 
which  when  reduced  to  powder  forms  bone] 
black,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  ivory  black.l 
Ivory  by  carbonization  will  furnish  a  black) 
which,  on  account  of  its  fineness  and  intensely! 
black  color,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  ordinary  J 
bone  black,  but  is  much  more  expensive. 

In  manufacturing  bone  black,  the  bones,  first  I 
treated  with  steam  to  separate  the  fat,  are  sub- j 
jected  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron  cylinders  J 
connected  with  vessels  which  receive  the  ani-i 
moniacal  liquor,  called  bone  spirit,  together  with] 
a  dark  tarry  liquid  (bone  oil),  this  being  aj 
secondary  product  of  the  operation.    When  thej 
distillate  ceases  to  come  over,  the  residue 
charred  bone,  or  bone  black.    Bone  consists 
of  animal  matter  with  calcium  phosphate  ancj 
carbonate.    In  consequence  of  the  decomposi 
tion  of  the  animal  matter  involved  in  this  de- 
structive distillation,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  I 
united  as  ammonia,  and  a  part  of  the  charcoals 
in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  distil  over,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  charcoal  is  left  in  tlx] 
cylinder,  intermingled  with  the  calcareous  salts 
Diess  of  Paris,  proposes  carbon  disulphidil 
as  a  solvent  for  the  fat  of  bones,  as  it  furnished 
a.  larger  and  better  product  of  fat,  and  render! 
the  bones  fitter  for  producing  a  good  bomj 
black.    This  form  of  animal  charcoal  necesl 
sarily   contains  calciiun  phosphate  and  carj 
bonate. 

Properties. — "  Dull   black,    granular  fragl 
ments,  or  a  dull  black  powder,  odorless,  nearrl 
tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
When  ignited,  it  leaves  a  grayish  or  yellowish  ■ 
white  ash,  amounting  to  about  S5  percent,  of 
the  original  weight  of  the  portion  taken,  whicl 
should  have  been  previously  dried  at  120°  tl 
125°  C.  (248°  to  257°  F.)  to  a  constant  weigh!  j 
The  ash  should  be  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acif 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  leaving  not  more  than  '3 
trifling  residue.    If  1  Gm.  of  Animal  Charcoal 
be  boiled  for  several  minutes  with  a  mixture  o  j 
3  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  5  Cc.  ol 
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,-ntrr  the  filtrate  should  ho  colorless  or  nearly 
n  (evidence  of  complete  carbonization)."  U.  S. 
t  is  more  dense  and  less  combustible  than 
egetnble  charcoal;  from  which,  moreover, 
:  may  be  distinguished  by  burning  a  small  por- 
ion  of  it  on  a  red  hot  iron,  when  it  will  leave 
residue  imperfectly  acted  on  by  sulphuric; 
cid,  whereas  the  ashes  from  vegetable  charcoal 
caddy  dissolve  in  this  acid,  forming  a  bitterish 
dution. 

Animal  charcoal  by  no  means  invariably 
ossesses  the  decolorizing  property,  as  this  de- 
andfl  upon  its  peculiar  state  of  aggregation. 
I'  pun-  animal  matter  (soft  tissues)  is  carbon- 
ed,  it  usually  enters  into  fusion,  and,  from  the 
lseous  matter  which  is  extricated,  becomes 
nrous  and  cellular.  The  charcoal  formed  has 
nerally  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  color  resem- 
ling  that  of  black  lead.  It  has,  however,  little 
no  decolorizing  power,  even  though  finely 
ulverized. 

The  decolorizing  power  of  vegetable  charcoal 
is  first  notieed  by  Lowitz  of  St.  Petersburg; 
id  that  of  animal  charcoal  by  Figuier  of 
ontpellier,  in  1S11.    In  1822  the  subject  was 
investigated  by  Bussy,  Payen,  and  Des- 
>sses.    The  power  is  generally  communicated 
charcoal  by  igniting  it  in  close  vessels,  but 
>t  always.    The  kind  of  charcoal,  for  ex- 
ple,  obtained  from  substances  which  undergo 
ision  during  carbonization  scarcely  possesses 
property,  even  though  it  may  be  afterwards 
ly  pulverized.    The  property  in  question  is 
>ssessed  to  a  certain  extent  by  wood  charcoal, 
is  developed  in  it  in  a  much  greater  degree 
burning  it  with  some  chemical  substance, 
dfib  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  it  to 
extreme   degree   of   fineness.     The  most 
woeful  of  all  the  charcoals  for  discharging 
018  are  those  obtained  from  certain  animal 
itters,  such  as  dried  blood,  hair,  etc.,  by  first 
bonizing  them  in  connection  with  potassium 
Donate,  and  then  washing  the  product  with 
er.    Charcoal  thus  prepared  seems  to  be 
luced  to  a  stale  of  extremely  minute  division, 
1  is.  therefore,  very  porous.    The  next  most 
irerful  decolorizing  charcoal  is  bone  black, 
which  the  separation  of  the  carbonaceous 
tides  is  effected  by  the  calcium  phosphate 
^sent  in  the  bone.    Vegetable  substances  also 
be  made  to  yield  a  good  charcoal  for  de- 
lying  color,  provided,  before  carbonization. 


they  he  well  comminuted,  and  mixed  with 
pumice  stone,  chalk,  flint,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance in  a  pulverized  state. 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  there  is  obtained  a  fine  black  sediment, 
which  has  a  powerful  decolorizing  action;  this 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  organic  nitrog- 
enous character  of  the  material  from  which  it 
is  made. 

The  table  below,  abridged  from  one  drawn 
up  by  Bussy,  denotes  the  relative  decolorizing 
power  of  different  charcoals. 

In  order  to  determine  the  commercial  value 
of  animal  charcoal,  Corenwinder  has  proposed 
to  ascertain  its  power  of  absorbing  lime  from 
a  solution  of  calcium  saccharate  of  determinate 
strength.  The  value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  charcoal.  A  given 
weight  of  the  charcoal  to  be  tested  is  left  in 
contact,  for  an  hour,  with  a  given  volume  of 
the  solution  of  the  saccharate,  taken  in  excess. 
The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  a  small  measure 
of  it  saturated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of 
known  strength.  The  less  the  acid  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
lime  absorbed,  and  the  better  the  animal  char- 
coal. (Cliem.  Gas.,  1854;  Scientific  American, 
April  22,  1S7G;  A.  Pharm.,  1887;  Proe.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1SS7. )  See  also  Laval's  investigations,  P. 
J.,  1900,  214.  Dupuy  found  that  the  addition 
of  a  few  grains  of  animal  charcoal  to  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  cold  fresh  tincture  of 
guaiacum  immediately  causes  the  development 
of  a  blue  color,  while  wood  charcoal  does  not 
give  this  reaction  (P.  J.,  1897,  190). 

Spent  animal  charcoal,  which  has  been  used 
by  the  sugar  refiners,  may  have  its  decolorizing 
power  restored  by  calcination,  which  destroys 
the  organic  matters  that  have  become  fixed  in 
it,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  may  be  submitted  to 
this  process  twenty  limes  before  becoming  unfit 
for  use,  although  this  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  calcium  salts  it  takes  up  from  the  raw  sugars, 
beet  sugars  using  up  the  black  faster  than  sugars 
from  the  cane.  According  to  Pelouze,  the  same 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  subjecting  it  to 
a  weak  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonate. In  removing  the  coloring  matter,  the 
alkaline  solution  becomes  yellow.  After  its 
action  the  animal  charcoal  must  be  carefully 
washed,  first  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
with  acidulated  water.    A  process  devised  by 


KINDS  OF  CHARCOAL. 


i  black  

e  charcoal  treated  with  an  acid  

p-black,  not  ignited  

rcoal.  from  potassium  acetate   

>d  ignited  with  calcium  phosphate  

ip-black  ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  

>rt  ignitedVith  chalk  

teof  egg  ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  

.ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  

o  charcoal,  formed  from  bone  deprived  of  calcium  phosphate  by  an  acid,  and  subsequently 

ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  

xl  iguitod  with  potassium  carbonate  


Decoloriz- 
ing power 
on  syrup. 


1 

1.6 
3.3 
4,1 

10 

10.G 

11 

15.5 

15.5 

20 
20 


Decoloriz- 
ing power 
on  indigo. 


1 

1.8 
4 

5.6 
12 
12.2 
IS 
34 
3fi- 

45 
50 
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Leplay  and  Cuisinier  is  probably  more  effectual. 
Tbe  charcoal,  without  being  removed  from  the 
cylinders,  is  thoroughly  washed,  treated  by 
steam  to  remove  viscous  substances,  and  then 
percolated  successively,  1,  by  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  which  removes  salts  and  some  coloring 
matter;  2,  by  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
in  removing  a  certain  amount  of  salts  of  lime, 
liberates  coloring  matter;  3,  again  with  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  to  carry  off  the  remaining 
coloring  matter;  and  4,  lastly  by  a  solution 
of  calcium  biphosphate,  by  which  the  decolor- 
izing power  of  the  charcoal  is  restored. 

Animal  charcoal  is  capable  of  taking  the 
bitter  principles  from  infusions  and  tinctures, 
and  iodine  from  liquids  which  contain  it  in 
solution.  Its  power,  however,  of  acting  on  solu- 
tions and  chemical  compounds  is  stated  by 
Warington  and  Weppen  to  be  more  decided  in 
its  purified  condition.  (See  Carbo  Animalis 
Purificatus;  see  also  Ephem.,  1885,  p.  721.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Carswell  (P.  J.,  1893,  615) 
believes  that  the  purification  of  animal  charcoal 
is  based  on  erroneous  conclusions  as  char- 
coal possesses  no  inherent  powers  of  decolor- 
ization  but  the  latter  depends  partly  on  the 
aggregation  of  cellular  spaces  and  chiefly  on 
the  mineral  constituents. 

Bone  black  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  charcoal. 

Uses. — Animal  charcoal  is  used  in  pharmacy 
for  decolorizing  vegetable  principles,  such  as 
gallic  acid,  quinine,  morphine,  veratrine,  etc., 
and  in  the  arts,  principally  for  clarifying  syrups 
in  sugar  refining,  for  depriving  spirits  distilled 
from  grain  of  the  penetrating  impurity,  called 
fusel  oil,  which  imparts  to  them  an  unpleasant 
odor  and  taste,  as  first  distilled,  and  for  the 
filtration  of  petroleum  residues  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  petrolatum  and  petroleum  jellies.  (See 
Petrolatum.)  The  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
as  a  decolorizer  is  to  mix  it  with  the  substance 
to  be  decolorized,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  some  time.  The  charcoal  unites  with 
the  coloring  matter,  and  the  solution  by  filtra- 
tion is  obtained  white  and  transparent.  Its 
use,  however,  in  decolorizing  the  alkaloids  and 
other  vegetable  principles,  no  doubt  causes  a  loss 
by  absorption,  since  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Lebourdais,  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  that 
several  of  these  principles  may  be  obtained  by 
the  sole  action  of  charcoal.  For  most  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  and  for  use  as  an  antidote, 
animal  charcoal  must  be  purified  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  calcium  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate. (See  Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus.) 
According  to  Guthe,  a  Geraian  chemist,  bone 
charcoal,  without  purification,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  a  decolorizer  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  calcareous  salts  exert  no  injurious  effect. 
Voile  uses  animal  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  in  a 
pill  excipient  for  making  creosote  and  croton 
oil  pills. 

Off.  Prep. — Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus.  U.  S. 


CARBO  ANIMALIS  PURIFICATUS.  U.  S 

PURIFIED  ANIMAL  CHARCOAL 

(car'bS  an-i-ma'lis  pu-ri-fi-ca'tus) 

Charbon  animal  purifie,  Fr.  God. ;  Gereinigte  Knocl 
enkohle,  G. ;  Carbone  di  ossa  depurato,  It. 

*  "Animal  Charcoal,  in  No.  60  powder,  or, 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains" 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  three  hundred  gramnn 
[or  10  ounces  av.,  255  grams] ;  Boiling  Wate 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Anim 
Charcoal  into  a  capacious  vessel,  add  two  km 
dred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av,,  24  grains]  ( 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  four  hundred  cub 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  I 
Boiling  Water.  By  means  of  a  sand-bath  k« 
the  mixture  gently  boiling  during  eight  horn 
adding  water  occasionally  to  maintain  the  ori 
inal  volume.  Then  add  five  hundred  cubic  ce 
timeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  i 
Boiling  Water,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  musl 
strainer,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  run  off.  i 
turn  the  Charcoal  to  the  vessel.  Add  to  it  o 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grain 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  two  hundred  cut 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims] 
Boiling  Water,  boil  for  two  hours,  again  a< 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  flui 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  Boiling  Water,  traust 
the  whole  to  a  plain  filter,  and  when  the  liqu 
has  passed  through,  wash  the  residue  with  Bo 
ing  Water  until  the  washings  produce  only 
faint  cloudiness  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  D 
the  powder  in  a  drying  oven,  and  iramediatt 
transfer  it  to  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Bone  Black,  in  powder,  sixte 
ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  / 
fluidounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  ft 
the  Hydrochloric  Acid  with  a  pint  of  the  Wat 
and  add  the  Bone  Black,  stirring  occasional 
Digest  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  two  da 
agitating  from  time  to  time;  collect  the  und 
solved  charcoal  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  v 
Distilled  Water  until  what  passes  through  gi' 
scarcely  any  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silv 
Dry  the  charcoal,  and  then  heat  it  to  redn 
in  a  closely-covered  crucible."  Br.  1885.- 

Animal  charcoal,  as  it  is  made  by  charri 
bones,  necessarily  contains  bone  phosphate  a 
calcium  carbonate,  the  presence  of  which  d 
no  harm  in  some  decolorizing  operations;  1 
in  delicate  chemical  processes  these  salts  may 
dissolved  or  decomposed,  and  thus  become 
source  of  impurity.  It  is  on  this  _  account  t! 
animal  charcoal  requires  to  be  purified  from 
calcareous  salts;  and  this  is  accomplished 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
phosphate  and  decomposes  the  carbonate.  - 
cording  to  Stenhouse,  aluminized  vegetable  ch 
coal  is  equally  efficacious  with  purified  anil 
charcoal  as  a  decolorizer.    (See  page  296.) 

Properties. — Purified  animal  charcoal  is 
dull  black  powder,  odorless,  tasteless,  and  in! 
uble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  other  solvents.  I 
6m.  of  the  powder  be  ignited  at  a  red  heat  v, 
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'c  access  of  air  in  a  broad,  shallow  porcelain 
platinum  dish,  it  should  not  leave  a  residue 
ighing  more  than  0.08  Gin.,  or  4  per  cent,  of 
■  original  weight  (limit  of  silicates  and  other 
ed  inorganic  matter).    If  1  Gm.  of  the  pow- 
v  be  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  3  Cc.  of  potas- 
lii  hydroxide  T.S.  and  5  Ce.  of  water  during 
•ee  minutes,  the  nitrate  should  be  colorless 
.idence  of  complete  carbonization)."  U.  S. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Robert  Warington  that 
ter  vegetable  substances,  including  the  organic 
.alies,  are  removed  from  solution  by  passing 
ongh   purified   animal   charcoal,  especially 
en  the  action  is  assisted  by  heat.  Weppeu 
ds  that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  it 
removing  resins  from  tinctures,  tannic  acid 
d  bitter  principles  from  astringent  and  bitter 
'usions,  and  certain  metallic  salts  from  their 
ut ions.   Purified  animal  charcoal,  thus  em- 
wed,  has  been  resorted  to  by  Lebourdais  as  an 
ent  for  obtaining  the  active  principles  of 
mts.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  plant  is 
her  boiled  with  or  filtered  through  the  char- 
d,  which  takes  up,  more  or  less  completely, 
1  bitter  and  coloring  principles.  The  charcoal, 
tor  having  been  washed  and  dried,  is  treated 
th  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  prin- 
des  taken  up.    Finally,  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
led  off,  and  the  principles  are  obtained  in  a 
urate  state.    In  this  wayT  digitalin,  ilicin, 
llitin,  columbin,  colocynthin,  arnicine,  strych- 
le,  quinine,  and  other  principles  have  been 
aiued  by  Lebourdais.    (Chem.  Gaz.,  Nov.  15, 
18.)  (In  relation  to  the  method  of  Lebour- 
is,  see  a  paper  by  J.  S.  Cobb,  in  A.  J.  P., 
pi.)    A.  B.  GaiTod  proposed  purified  animal 
sreoal  as  an  antidote  to  vegetable  and  animal 
isons,  with  which  it  appears  to  combine, 
cording  (0  bis  experiments,  common  bone 
ick  has  not  one-fifth  of  the  power  possessed 
the  purified  substance,  and  vegetable  char- 
U  and  lamp-black  are  nearly  or  quite  useless, 
e  amount  of  the  antidote  proposed  by  Garrod 
half  an  ounce  for  each  grain  of  a  vegetable 
aloid.    Alfred  Taylor  deemed  the  results 
Garrod  inconclusive.     B.  H.  Rand  made 
tie    interesting    observations    in  relation 
the  antidotal  powers  of  purified  animal 
ireoal,  and  proved  that  poisonous  doses  of 
strongest  vegetable  poisons  may  be  swal- 
-ed  with  impunity  if  mixed  with  that  sub- 
nce.    {Med.   Exam.,   Sept.  1848.)    As  an 
idote  for  phosphorus  (see  N.  Y.  M.  R.,  1874, 
68)  its  value  is  very  doubtful, 
fn  using  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing 
ive  vegetable  principles  much  loss  is  often 
urred  by  the  absorption  of  those  principles 
the  charcoal. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHARCOAL 

(ciir'bo  lig'nl) 

"  Charcoal  prepared  from  soft  wood,  and 
it  finely  powdered.    It  should  be  kept  in  well- 


closed  vessels."  U.  S.  "  The  carbonaceous 
residue  of  wood  charred  by  exposure  to  a  red 
heat  without  access  of  air."  Br. 

Carbo  Praparatus,  Carbo  e  Ligno,  Carbo  Vegeta- 
bllts ;  Wood  Charcoal,  Vegetable  Charcoal  ;  Charbon 
Vegetal,  Charbon  de  bols,  Fr. ;  Carbo  Ligni  Puiver- 
atus,  P.  O. ;  Gepulverte  Uolzkohle,  Holzkohle,  Prii- 
parirte  Kohle,  O.;  Carbone  Vegetale,  Carbone  dl 
legno,  It. ;  Carbon  vegetal  medicinal,  Carbon  de 
lena,  Sp. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale  Billets  of 

wood  are  piled  in  a  conical  form,  and  covered 
with  earth  and  sod  to  prevent  the  free  access 
of  air,  several  holes  being  left  at  the  bottom  and 
one  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  in  order  to  produce 
a  draught  to  commence  the  combustion.  The 
wood  is  then  kindled  from  the  bottom.  In  a 
little  while  the  hole  at  the  top  is  closed,  and, 
after  the  ignition  is  found  to  have  pervaded 
the  whole  pile,  those  at  the  bottom  are  stopped 
also.  The  combustion  taking  place  with  a 
smothered  flame,  the  volatile  portions  of  the 
wood,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are 
dissipated,  while  the  carbon  is  left,  a  portion 
of  it,  however,  being  lost  by  combustion.  Wood, 
thus  carbonized,  yields  not  more  than  17  or 
IS  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  A  better  method  is 
to  char  the  wood  in  iron  cylinders,  when  it 
yields  from  22  to  23  parts  in  100  of  excellent 
charcoal;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
are  afforded  for  collecting  the  volatile  pz-oduets, 
consisting  of  pyroligneous  acid,  empyreumatie 
oil,  and  tar.  This  process  for  obtaining  char- 
coal has  been  described  under  another  head. 
(See  Acidum  Aceticum.)  A  method  of  pre- 
paring charcoal  by  subjecting  wood  to  super- 
heated steam  has  been  invented  by '  Violette. 
When  the  temperature  of  steam  is  300°  C. 
(572°  F.),  the  wood  is  converted  into  a  pecul- 
iar charcoal,  called  red  charcoal,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  qualities  between  wood  and 
ordinary  charcoal.  When  the  temperature  is 
lower,  the  carbonization  is  incomplete ;  when 
higher,  the  product  is  black  charcoal.  The 
steam  process  yields  a  uniform  charcoal  for  a 
given  temperature,  which  may  be  easily  regu- 
lated, and  a  product  about  double  that  obtained 
in  closed  cylinders.  Charcoal  contains  carbon, 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  formed;  varying  from  65 
per  cent,  when  made  at  250°  C.  (482°  F.)  to 
80  per  cent,  when  made  at  400°  C.  (752°  F.). 
The  gaseous  matter  present,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreases  with  the  temperature  of  carbonization. 
Thus,  for  charcoal  made  at  300°  C.  (572°  P.), 
it  is  one-third  of  its  weight;  at  350°  C.  (662°  . 
F.),  one-fourth. 

E.  C.  C.  Stanford  has  called  attention  to 
a  variety  of  vegetable  charcoal,  obtained  by 
charring  a  species  of  sea  weed,  Laminaria 
digitata,  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Heb- 
rides, which,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  calcium  carbonate  contained  in  it  (20  per 
cent. ) ,  is  unfit  for  use  in  refining  sugar ;  it,  how- 
ever, possesses  more  of  the  deodorizing  and  de- 
colorizing power  than  animal  charcoa1  itself, 
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which,  with  the  exception  referred  to,  it  closely 
resembles  in  chemical  composition.  (P.  J., 
1867,  186.) 

Preparation  for  Medicinal  Use. — Belloe  re- 
commends charcoal  for  this  purpose  to  be  ob- 
tained from  poplar  shoots,  cut  at  the  time  the 
sap  rises,  and  deprived  of  their  bark.  The 
carbonization  should  be  performed  in  cast  iron 
vessels  at  a  red-white  heat.  The  product  is  a 
light  and  brilliant  charcoal,  which  must  be 
purified  by  being  macerated  for  three  or  four 
days  in  water,  frequently  renewed.  It  is  then 
dried,  powdered,  and  placed  in  bottles,  which 
should  be  well-stoppered.  The  charcoal  most 
esteemed  in  Philadelphia  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses is  that  prepared  by  Dupont,  near  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. It  is  made  from  young  willow  shoots 
of  two  or  three  years'  growth. 

Properties. — Charcoal  is  a  black,  shining, 
brittle,  porous  substance,  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous, and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  but  a  bad  one  of  heat. 
It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  absorb- 
ing many  times  its  own  bulk  of  certain  gases. 
"A  black,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  free 
from  gritty  matter.  If  1  Gm.  of  Charcoal  be 
boiled  with  a  mixture  of  3  Cc.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.  and  5  Ce.  of  water  for  several 
minutes,  the  filtrate  should  be  colorless  or  nearly 
so  (evidence  of  complete  carbonization) ."  U.  S. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  "a 
black  powder  without  taste  or  odor,  free  from 
gritty  matter.  When  burned  at  a  high  tem- 
perature with  free  access  of  air,  it  should  not 
leave  more  than  1\  per  cent,  of  ash."  When 
exposed  to  the  air  after  ignition,  charcoal  in- 
creases rapidly  in  weight,  absorbing  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  moisture.  As  ordinarily  pre- 
pared, it  contains  the  incombustible  part  of  the 
wood,  amounting  to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  which  is 
left  as  ashes  when  the  charcoal  is  burned.  This 
inorganic  material  may  be  removed  by  digest- 
ing the  charcoal  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  washing  it  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water. 

Uses. — Powdered  charcoal  is  an  active  absor- 
bent, but  otherwise  is  practically  free  from 
medicinal  properties.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
much  used  in  dyspepsia  with  fetid  breath, 
pyrosis,  diarrhoea,  and  even  constipation.  Its 
influence  upon  the  bowels,  if  it  has  any  other 
than  its  mechanical  action,  really  tends  towards 
the  production  of  constipation.  At  one  time 
it  was  much  used  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  but 
is  at  present  rarely  employed,  though  the 
Cataplasma  Carbonis  or  charcoal  poultice  is 
still  occasionally  prescribed  in  Great  Britain. 
Several  of  its  varieties  are  used  as  tooth  pow- 
der. Those  generally  preferred  are  the  char- 
coals of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  and  of  bread.  It 
is  said  that  charcoal  proves  useful  in  preserving 
the  teeth  by  absorbing  the  acid  sometimes  mor- 
bidly present  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth.  The 
dose  of  charcoal  varies  from  one  to  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  (3.9  to  15.5  Gm.)  or  more.  Daniel 


gave  it  in  his  case  of  constipation  in  doses 
a  teaspoonful  (3.9  Gm.),  repeated  every 
hour.      Charcoal  biscuits  have  been  prepare* 
containing  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal  in 
powder,    while    charcoal    lozenges,  either 
charcoal  alone  or  associated  with  bismuth,  hs\ 
been  employed  with  asserted  good  results 
certain  forms  of  gastric  disturbances. 

For  internal  use  charcoal  is  preferred 
some  in  the  granular  form.    W.  Lascelles  Sco 
employs  the  following  method  of  preparing 
He  prefers  the  wood  of  the  box,  willow 
linden,  which,  after  being  charred,  should 
allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  with  air,  the 
boiled  for  some  time  in  diluted  hydrochlor 
acid,  and  afterwards,  having  been  thorough! 
washed  with  pure  water,  in  a  little  weak 
monia.    The  fragments  are  again  ignited, 
then  quickly  powdered,  and  passed  through 
sieve  of  80  or  100  apertures  to  the  inch.  Nil 
pounds  of  this  powder  are  mixed  with 
pound  of  pure  sugar  passed  through  a  30  siev 
and  4  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  impalpable  pov 
der.    The  whole  is  then  moistened  with  a 
ounces  of  warm  distilled  water,  to  which  ha 
been  added  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  tinctu; 
of  benzoin,  and  a  little  mucilage.    The  mass 
now  granulated  on  flat  steam  pans,  in  the  usu 
manner,  at  a  temperature  of  101.6°  to  107 
C.  (215°  to  225°  F.).   When  perfectly  dry  it 
sifted,  and  secured  in  well-stoppered  bottl 
(Chem.  News,  1867,  p.  204.) 

Stenhouse  has  devised  a  process  for  combii 
ing  alumina  with  common  vegetable  charooi 
forming  what  he   calls   aluminized  charm 
which  is  an  economical  substitute  for  purifi 
animal  charcoal,  and  equally  efficacious  as  a 
colorizer.    It  is  prepared  by  digesting  fine 
powdered  charcoal  with  sufficient  of  the  solutk 
of  aluminum  sulphate  to  give  an  impregnate 
of  7.5  per  cent,  of  alumina.    The  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  in  a  cove 
Hessian  crucible,  until  the  water  and  acid  ha 
been  dissipated.    Aluminized  charcoal  is  pe 
fectly  black,  though  thoroughly  impregnat 
with  anhydrous  alumina,  and  only  requires  to 
carefully  pulverized  to  be  ready  for  use. 
similar  principles,  Stenhouse  prepares  his  ar 
ficial  bone  black,  by  impregnating  powder* 
wood  charcoal  with  7.5  per  cent,  of  calciu 
phosphate,  by  digesting  it  in  a  solution  of  ih 
salt  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dr 
ness,  and  igniting  in  covered  vessels.  Tl 
charcoal  decolorizes  well,  but  can  be  used  on 
for  neutral  solutions. 

Charcoal  may  act  either  as  an  oxidizer  or 
a  deoxidizer,  these  contrary  powers  dependi 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  experiment;  at  t 
ordinary  temperature,  by  its  porosity,  it  faei 
tates  atmospheric  oxidation  of  animal  matt 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  while, 
the  other  hand,  at  a  low  red  heat  it  deoxidi^ 
or  reduces  many  metallic  oxides  with  the  f< 
mation  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  bod 
of  two  dogs  having  been  laid  in  an  open  h 
on  a  bed  of  charcoal  a  few  inches  deep,  a 
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vered  by  the  same  material,  were  kept  by 
hn  Tunibiill  of  Glasgow,  for  six  months  in 
,  laboratory,  without  emitting  any  percep- 
ile  effluvium;  and  when  they  were  examined  at 
■  cud  of  I  his  time,  scarcely  anything  remained 

I  l lie  hones.  Stenhouse.  who  relates  this 
periment,  has  confirmed  it  by  observations 
his  own,  and  believes  that  the  animal  matter 
is  treated  undergoes  putrefaction,  though  the 
ulucts,  by  their  rapid  oxidation  and  absorp- 
ii.  arc  prevented  from  contaminating  the  air. 

therefore  considers  charcoal  not  to  be  anti- 
it  ic,  hut  the  very  opposite.  It  is  said  that 
ter  may  be  kept  sweet  at  sea  by  the  addition 
a  little  powdered  charcoal  to  each  cask. 
')usc,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 
)ff.  Prep. — Acidum  Sulpliurosum,  U.  S.;  Calx 

phnrata,  U.  S. 

VRBONEI  DISULPHIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CARBON  DISULPHIDE  [Carbon  Bisulphide] 

( c&r-bo'ne-I    di-sul'phj-dum ) 

i  —  75.57 

Carbon  Disulphide  should  be  kept  in  par- 
ly filled,  well-stoppered  bottles,  or  in  tin 
s,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  lights  or 
."  U.  S.  "  Carbon  Bisulphide,  CS2,  may 
prepared  by  the  combination  of  carbon  and 
>lnir  at  a  high  temperature,  the  product 
ig  subsequently  condensed  and  purified."  Br. 

irbonls  Bisulphldum,  Br..  Carbonii  Bisulphidum  : 
>on  Bisulphide ;  Carbon  Sulphide ;  Sulfure  de 
nine.  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Carboneurn  Sulfuratum,  Alcohol 
uris.  Sehwefelkohlenstoff,  Koblensulfid,  Schwefel- 
liol,  0.;  Solfuro  di  carbonlo.  It.;  Sulfuro  de  car- 
»,  Sp. 

his  componnd,  corresponding  to  carbon 
;ide  (carbonic  acid  gas),  CO2,  is  prepared 
the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  sul- 
r  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  To  effect  this, 
coal  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  vertical  cylin- 

while  sulphur  is  admitted  through  a 
ral  tubulure  near  the  bottom.  As  the  sul- 
r  melts  and  vaporizes,  it  combines  with  the 
on,  and  the  carbon  disulphide  formed  dis- 
over  through  a  series  of  condensing  tubes, 
'h,  while  they  serve  to  collect  the  crude 
on  disulphide,  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  hy- 
en  sulphide  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
e  product  is  then  rectified,  first  over  a  solu- 

of  chlorinated  lime  to  break  up  any  hy- 
:en  sulphide  gas  remaining,  and  then  re- 
edly  either  over  mercury,  mercuric  chloride, 
rdrous  euprie  sulphate,  or  over  a  pure  fatty 
which  withdraws  from  it  all  free  sulphur 

had  smelling  sulphur  compounds.  The 
ofacture  of  carbon  disulphide  has  assumed 
e  proportions.  In  the  works  of  Deiss  at 
tin,  near  Marseilles,  France,  5000  kilogram- 

II  were  turned  out  daily,  and  their  annual 
P  luction  exceeds  1,200,000  kilogrammes. 

he  most  decided  improvement  in  the  manu- 
nre  of  carbon  disulphide  was  made  by  E. 


R.  Taylor  of  Pen.11  Yan,  New  York,  who  intro- 
duced a  patented  electrothermal  process  which 
can  be  worked  continuously.  In  large  furnaces 
41  feet  high  by  16  feet  in  diameter  an  alternat- 
ing current  is  applied  through  carbon  elec- 
trodes. The  metallic  sulphur  passing  over  the 
electrodes  is  vaporized  and  rises  through  the 
glowing  carbon,  the  carbon  disulphide  being 
taken  off  as  vapor  through  a  side  connection 
near  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  impure  car- 
bon disulphide  is  purified  by  forcing  lime  water 
in  a  fine  spray  through  the  disulphide  liquor 
until  the  water  runs  out  of  the  tank  colorless. 
The  carbon  disulphide  is  finally  rectified  by 
steam  heat.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the  ex- 
traction of  oils  from  different  oil  seeds,  for  the 
extraction  of  sulphur  from  some  varieties  of 
sulphur  ores,  for  the  cleansing  of  wool  and 
recovering  the  fat,  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc 
in  the  manufacture  of  india  rubber  goods,  for 
the  extraction  of  perfumes,  and  on  an  enormous 
scale  in  France  as  a  remedy  against  the  phyl- 
loxera. Von  Lengyel  describes  a  carbon  sul- 
phide having  the  composition  C3S2.  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1893,  1021.) 

Properties. — "A  clear,  colorless,  highly  re- 
fractive liquid,  very  diffusive,  having  a  strong, 
characteristic  but  not  fetid  odor,  and  a  sharp, 
aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity:  1.256  to 
1.257  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.).  Soluble  in  526  parts 
of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  Carbon  Disulphide  vaporizes  rapidly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  is  highly  inflammable, 
boils  at  46°  to  47°  C.  (114.8°  to  116.6°  F.), 
and  when  ignited,  burns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame,  producing  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  It  should  not  affect  the  color  of  blue 
litmus  paper  moistened  with  water  (absence  of 
sulphur  dioxide).  A  portion  evaporated 
spontaneously  in  a  glass  vessel  should  leave  no 
residue  (absence  of  dissolved  sulphur).  Lead 
acetate  T.S.  agitated  with  it  should  not  be 
blackened  (absence  of  hydrogen  sulphide)." 
U.  S. 

Uses. — Carbon  disulphide  is  a  powerful 
poison,  but  is  not  used  as  an  internal  remedy. 
According  to  Delpech,  the  workmen  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  the  disulphide  are  affected  with 
headache,  vertigo,  and  over-excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  evinced  by  voluble  talking, 
incoherent  singing,  or  immoderate  laughter,  or 
sometimes  by  weeping;  and  a  continuance  of 
the  exposure  is  apt  to  finally  cause  a  state  of 
cachexia,  characterized  by  general  weakness, 
loss  of  sexual  appetite,  dulness  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  impairment  of  memory.  Later 
writers  assert  that  these  phenomena  are  hys- 
terical, and  that  what  the  carbon  disulphide 
does  is  to  produce  an  hysterical  neurosis.  (See 
Annates  de  Hygiene,  1895,  xxxiii.)  The  swal- 
lowing by  a  man  of  half  an  ounce  of  carbon 
disulphide  was  followed  in  half  an  hour  by 
absolute  unconsciousness,  very  rapid,  feeble 
pulse,  slow  and  stertorous  respiration,  cold  and 
clammy  surface  of  body,  and  insensitive  con- 
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junctiva,  with  mobile  pupils.  Two  hours  later, 
death  occurred.  The  blood  was  found  fluid,  but 
there  were  no  marked  lesions  of  irritation  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  (L.  L., 
July  17,  1886.)  India  rubber  workers,  by 
whom  the  disulphide  is  largely  used,  are  said 
to  suffer  frequently  from  paralytic  symptoms. 
(L.  L.,  Jan.  1886.) 

Externally,  the  disulphide  has  been  used  as 
a  counter-irritant  and  local  anaesthetic.  In 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  Turnbull  has  em- 
ployed it  with  asserted  good  success.  He 
applies  it  by  means  of  a  bottle  with  a  proper 
sized  mouth,  containing  a  fluidrachm  of  the 
disulphide,  imbibed  by  a  piece  of  sponge.  The 
skin  over  the  gland  is  first  well  moistened  with 
water.  He  employed  the  vapor  also  with 
benefit  in  deafness,  when  dependent  on  want  of 
nervous  energy  and  a  deficiency  of  wax.  For 
this  purpose,  the  bottle  containing  the  disul- 
phide is  made  with  a  neck  to  fit  the  meatus, 
and,  being  applied  to  the  ear,  is  held  there  until 
considerable  warmth  is  produced.  The  remedy 
has  been  used  often  with  very  good  results, 
in  a  similar  manner,  in  facial  and  other  neural- 
gias aud  various  local  pains.  It  causes  a  good 
deal  of  smarting,  but  its  disagreeable  odor  is 
the  chief  objection  to  it.  Chiandi  Bey  finds 
that  a  solution  of  carbon  disulphide  (three  parts 
per  thousand)  is  a  most  energetic  antiseptic, 
killing  microbes  and  arresting  all  fermentation ; 
he  proposes  its  use  in  zymotic  diseases  inter- 
nally. (C.  R.  A.  S.,  xcix.)  In  France  the  disul- 
phide has  been  used  in  diarrhoea  in  3.5  per  cent, 
solution,  of  which  the  dose  is  two  tablespoonf  uls 
(30  Cc.)  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Off.  Prep. — Used  as  a  solvent  in  Cliarta  Sin- 
apis,  V.  8.;  Liquor  Caoutchouc,  Br.;  Pilula  Phos- 
phori,  Br. 

CARDAMOMUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CARDAMOM 

( car-da-m5'mtim ) 

"  The  dried  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  Elettaria 
repens  (Sonnerat)  Baillon  (Fam.  Zmgiber- 
acece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
Elettaria  Cardamomum ,  Maton.  The  seeds 
should  be  kept  in  their  pericarps  and  separated 
when  required  for  use."  Br. 

Cardamom!  Semina,  Br.;  Cardamomum  Minus,  Car- 
damomum Malabaricum  ;  Malabar  Cardamoms,  Carda- 
moms ;  Cardamome  du  Malabar,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Petit 
Cardamome,  Fr. ;  Fructus  Cardamom!,  P.  G.  /Malabar 
Kardamomen,  Cardamomen,  Kleine  Kardamomen,  G. ; 
Cardamomo  minore,  It. ;  Cardamomo.  Cardamomo 
menor,  Sp. ;  Ebil,  Arab.;  Kakelah  seghar,  Pers.; 
Capalaga,  Malay;  Gujaratii  elachi,  Hindost. 

The  subject  of  Cardamom  has  been  involved 
in  some  confusion  and  uncertainty,  both  in  its 
commercial  and  botanical  relations.  The  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  aromatic  capsules  of 
various  Indian  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Zingiberacese.    Three  varieties  have  long  been 


designated  by  the  several  titles  of  the  Jesse 
middle,  and  larger, — cardamomum  minus,  m 
dium,  and  majus;  but  these  terms  have  been  use 
differently  by  different  writers,  so  that  the 
precise  signification  remains  doubtful.  1 
Pereira  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  clea 
ing  up  of  this  confusion.  It  is  well  know 
that  the  lesser  cardamom  of  most  writers  is  t: 
variety  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeias  ar 
generally  kept  in  the  shops.  The  other  vari 
ties,  though  circulating  to  a  greater  or  le 
extent  in  European  and  Indian  commerce,  ai 
little  known  in  this  country.1 


1  Ceylon  Cardamom. — This  has  been  denomlnati 
variously  cardamomum  medium,  cardamomum  main 
and  cardamomum  longum,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
English  commerce  tvild  cardamom.  It  is  the  Jarj 
cardamom  of  Guibourt.  In  the  East  it  is  sometim 
called  grains  of  Paradise;  but  it  is  not  the  produ 
known  with  us  by  that  name.  (See  below.)  It 
derived  from  a  plant  cultivated  in  Candy,  In  tl 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  also  growing  wild  in  the  fores 
of  the  interior,  which  was  designated  by  Sir  Jam' 
Edward  Smith  Elettaria  major,  but  is  now  general 
acknowledged  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  official  plan 
This  plant  was  described  by  Pereira  in  P.  J.,  it  38 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  annual  product  reacbi 
nearly  750,000  pounds.  The  fruit  is  a  lanceolat 
oblong,  acutely  triangular  capsule,  somewhat  curve 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  four  lines  broa 
with  flat  and  ribbed  sides,  tough  and  coriaceon 
brownish  or  yellow  ash-colored,  having  frequently  i 
one  end  the  long,  cylindrical,  three-lobed  calyx,  ar 
at  the  other  the  fruit-stalk.  It  is  three-celled,  ai 
contains  angular,  rugged,  yellowish-red  seeds,  of 
peculiar  fragrant  odor  and  spicy  taste.  Its  effec 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  official  cardamom. 

2.  Round  Cardamom. — This  is  probably  the  'Ajuum 
of  Dloscorides  and  the  Amomi  uva  of  Pliny,  and 
believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  Amomum  cardamomm 
Willd.,  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  Ea 
India  islands.  The  capsules  are  usually  smaller  ths 
a  cherry,  roundish  or  somewhat  ovate,  with  thn 
convex  sides,  more  or  less  striated  longitudinally,  T( 
lowish  or  brownish  white,  and  sometimes  reddis 
with  brown,  angular,  cuneiform,  shrivelled  seed 
which  have  a  spicy  camphorous  flavor.  They  a: 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with  connected  in  the 
native  clusters,  constituting  the  amomum  racemom 
or  amome  en  grappe,  of  the  French.  They  are  sin 
lar  in  medicinal  properties  to  the  official,  but  a 
seldom  used  except  in  the  southern  parts  of  EuropB 

3.  Java  Cardamom. — The  plant  producing  this  v, 
riety  is  supposed  to  be  the  Amomum  maximum  of  Bo 
burgh,  growing  in  Java  and  other  Malay  islands  I 
the  East.  The  capsules  are  oval  or  .oval-oblong,  ofU 
somewhat  ovate,  from  eight  to  fifteen  lines  long,  ar 
from  four  to  eight  broad,  usually  flattened  on  oi 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  sometimes  curved,  threj 
valved,  and  occasionally  imperfectly  three-lobed,  of 
dirty  grayish-brown  color,  and  coarse  fibrous  appea 
ance.  When  soaked  in  water,  they  exhibit  as  the 
distinguishing  character  from  nine  to  thirteen,  raggf 
membranous  wings  along  their  whole  length.  Tl 
seeds  have  a  feebly  aromatic  taste  and  odor.  Th 
variety  of  cardamom  affords  but  a  very  small  propo 
tion  of  volatile  oil,  Is  altogether  of  inferior  qualit. 
and,  when  imported  into  London,  is  usually  sent  l 
the  continent. 

4.  Madagascar  Cardamom. — This  is  the  0am 
momum  majus  of  Geiger  and  some  others,  and 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  Amomum  angustifolium  < 
Sonnerat,  growing  in  marshy  grounds  in  Madagasca 
The  capsule  is  ovate,  pointed,  flattened  on  one  sid 
striated,  with  a  broad  circular  scar  at  the  bottor 
surrounded  by  an  elevated,  notched,  corrugated  ma 
gin.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavor  analogous  ( 
that  of  official  cardamom. 

5.  Bengal  Cardamom. — The  fruit  of  Amomum  sw 
latum.  Roxb.,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  < 
Winged  Bengal  Cardamom.  Morung  clachi,  or  Bui 
elachi,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  obscurely  thre 
sided,  ovoid  or  somewhat  obconic,  with  nine  narrow 
jagged  ridges  or  wings  (best  seen  after  soaking  l 
water)  upon  its  distal  end,  which  terminates  in 
truncate  bristly  nipple.  The  pericarp  is  coarse! 
striated,  of  a  deep  brown,  splitting  into  three  valve 
disclosing  a  three-lobed  mass  of  seeds,  60  to  80  i 
number. 
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Tlir  official  cardamoms  are  produced  solely 
[ndia,  chiefly  in  Malabar,  Mysore,  and  adja- 
ni  legions.    Malabar  cardamoms  arc  rather 
nailer  than  Mysore  cardamoms. 
Lannffius  confounded,   under   (ho  name  of 
momum  Cardamomum,  two  different  plants 
the  genuine,  that  of  Malabar,  and  another 
■owing    in    Java.       These    were  separated 
Willdenow,   who   conferred   on    the  for- 
(r.  Sonnerat's  title  of  Amomum  repens,  while 
retained  the  original  name  for  the  latter, 
DUgh  not  the  true  cardamom  plant.    In  the 
nth  volume  of  the  Linncean  Transactions,  1811, 
hite,  a  British  army  surgeon  in  India,  pub- 
lied  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Malabar 
ant,  which  ho  had  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
inities  of  examining  in  its  native  slate.  From 


>;  \<  paul  Cardamom  is  produced  by  an  Amomum  of 
determined  species,  and  resembles  the  Bengal  car- 
mom,  except  In  having  a  long  tubular  calyx  on  its 
mailt,  and  in  being  usually  attached  to  a  stalk. 

Qraina  of  Paradise.  Orana  Paradisi. — Under  this 
me  and  that  of  Ouinta  grains,  and  Melegueta  or 
\llaguetta  pepper,  arc  found  in  commerce  small 
Is  of  a  round  or  ovate  form,  often  angular,  and 
mewhnt  cuneiform,  minutely  rough,  brown  exter- 
ll.v,  while  within,  of  a  feebly  aromatic  odor  when 
bbed  between  the  fingers,  and  of  a  strongly  hot  and 
ppery  tnsle.  Two  kinds  of  them  are  known  in  the 
gllsQ  market,  one  larger,  plumper,  and  more  warty, 
ih  n  short  conical  projecting  tuft  of  pale  fibres  on 
umbilicus:  the  other  smaller  and  smoother,  and 
thont  the  fibrous  tuft.  The  latter  are  the  more 
mmon.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  varieties  is 
odnced  by  Amomum  Orana  Paradisi  of  Sir  J.  E. 
lilh.  and  the  other  bv  Roscoe's  Amomum  Melegueta. 
erelra's  Mat.  Mi  d..  ::'il  ed..  p.  1134.  t  W.  F.  Daniel], 
10  has  published  (  P.  J.,  xiv.  .'!12  and  356)  an  elab- 
ite  paper  on  the  Amoma  of  Western  Africa,  states 
nt  the  true  Mallaguetta  pepper  is  obtained  ex- 
islvely  from  varieties  of  the  same  species  to  which 
long  the  Amomum  Granum  Paradisi  of  Afzelius  and 
■  A.  Mi  legueta  <>f  Roscoe  ;  while  the  A.  Orana  Para- 
i  of  Sir  .1.  E.  Smith  is  a  different  plant,  and  yields 
different  product.  These  grains  are  imported  from 
i i nea,  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
milar  grains  are  taken  to  England  from  Demerara, 
lere  they  are  obtained  from  a  plant  cultivated  by  the 
iroes,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa, 
I  believed  by  I'ereira  to  be  the  Amomum  Mclcgucto 
Roscoe.  i  Ihitl.,  vi.  412.)  At  the  International 
hlbltlon  of  1802.  at  London.  Geo.  B.  Wood  noticed 
specimen  of  similar  grains,  under  the  name  of 
llus  of  Paradise,  sent  from  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

lr  effeels  on  the  system  are  analogous  to  those  of 
iper :  but  they  are  seldom  used  except  in  veter- 
ry  practice,  and  to  give  artificial  strength  to 
rlts.  wine,  beer,  and  vinegar.  In  the  same  journal 
443),  I'ereira  points  out  seven  distinct  scita- 
teons  fruits  to  Which  the  name  of  grains  of  I'ara- 
6  has  been  applied  by  different  authors.  J.  C. 
resh  made  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  seeds,  and 
nd  volatile  oil,  resin,  tannin,  starch,  albuminoids, 
1  an  active  principle  in  the  form  of  a  straw-colored, 
rid,  odorless  fluid,  pungent,  but  not  so  hot  as  cap- 
:ln.  (P.  J.,  1884,  p.  207.)  Fredk.  Schwartz  found 
the  seeds  a  reddish-brown  acrid  resin,  and  an  oil 
'ing  a  burning  aromatic  taste,  upon  which  the 
lues  probably  depend.  (A.  J.  P.,  1880.  118;  con- 
1  also  Hanausek's  researches  on  grains  of  Para- 
1  in  Ohem.  Ztg..  1893,  1705.) 

twtard  Cardamom,  the  seeds  of  Amomum  Xan- 
Ulrs,  Wall.,  resembles  true  cardamom  in  appearance, 
is  of  a  dirtv  green  rolor,  and  has  a  very  biting 
lpbor-like  taste.  F>.  N'iederstadt  gives  the  follow- 
as  the  results  of  analysis  of  the  true  (hulled) 
ti  and  of  the  bastard  cardamom  : 

True.  Bastard. 

ter   15.25  15.50 

ier  soluble  extract   5.10  4.04 

1   6.55  7.50 

roh  and  sugar   28.84  24.00 

hilar  tissue,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ers aud  extractive   44.20  48.90 

V  cardamom  from  East  Africa,  with  a  flavor  resem- 
ig  Unit  of  official  cardamom  aud  of  the  Korarima 
'iamom.  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  London 
rket,  but  apparently  has  not  been  identified. 


this  description  Maton  inferred  that,  the  plant, 
according  to  Roscoe's  arrangement  of  the  Scita- 
minaceas,  could  not  be  considered  an  Amomum; 
and  as  he  was  unable  to  attach  it  to  any  other 
known  genus,  he  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
one,  with  the  name  of  Elettaria,  derived  from  cl- 
ettari  or  elatari,  the  Malabar  name  of  this  drug. 
Sir  James  Smith  afterwards  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  naming  the  new  genus  Matonia,  in 
honor  of  Maton ;  and  the  latter  title,  having 
been  adopted  by  Roscoe,  obtained  a  place  in 
former  editions  of  the  London  and  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeias. The  celebrated  Roxburgh  described 
the  Malabar  cardamom  plant  as  an  Alpinia, 
with  the  specific  name  Cardamomum.  As  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  necessity  for  the  new 
genus  proposed  by  Maton,  Roxburgh  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  London  and  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeias, 
and  the  fruit  was  referred  to  Alpinia  Carda- 
momum. This  decision,  however,  was  revised  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  Phar- 
macopoeias. Roscoe  arranged  it  with  the  aban- 
doned genus  Renealmia  of  Linnams,  which  he 
restored. 

Ellettaria  repens  (Sonuerat),Baillon  ;  E.  Car- 
damomum, Maton ;  B.  &  T.  267. — Alpinia  Car- 
damomum, Roxburgh. — Amomum  repens,  Son- 
nerat;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  9. — Renealmia  Car- 
damomum, Roscoe. — Matonia  Cardamomum, 
Smith.  Figured  in  Linn.  Trans.,  x.  24S,  and 
Carson's  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  55. — The  car- 
damom plant  has  a  tuberous  horizontal  root  or 
rhizome,  furnished  with  numerous  fibres,  and 
sending  up  from  eight  to  twenty  erect,  simple, 
smooth,  green  and  shining,  perennial  stems, 
which  rise  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  bear  alternate  sheathing  leaves.  These  are 
from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  long,  from  one  to 
five  inches  broad,  elliptical-lanceolate,  pointed, 
entire,  smooth  and  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  glossy  and  pale  sea-green  beneath,  with 
strong  midribs,  and  short  footstalks.  The 
flower-stalk  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
and  lies  upon  the  ground,  with  the  flowers 
arranged  in  a  panicle.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous,  tubular,  and  toothed  at  the  margin;  the 
corolla  monophyllous  and  funnel-shaped,  with 
the  inferior  border  unilabiate,  three-lobed,  and 
spurred  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled 
capsule,  containing  many  seeds ;  during  drying 
it  is  said  to  lose  three-fourths  of  its  weight. 

This  valuable  plant  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malabar,  where  it  springs  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  forests  after  the  removal  of 
the  undergrowth,  and  is  very  extensively  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  culture,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1877,  605;  also  P.  J.. 
1888.  Cardamoms  have  also  been  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  tropical  America.  The  plant 
begins  to  yield  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  continues  to  bear  for  several  years 
afterwards.  The  capsules  when  ripe  are  picked 
from  the  fruit-stems,  dried  over  a  gentle 
fire  or  by  sun-heat,  and  separated  by  rubbing 
with  the"  hands  from  the  footstalks  and  ad- 
hering  calvees.      J.   W.   Mollison  describes 
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PART  I 


the  method  of  washing  and  curing  car- 
damoms employed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
India.  The  washing  and  manipulation  is 
performed  by  women,  and  water  from  special 
wells  is  employed.  The  cardamoms  are  first 
washed  in  earthenware  vessels  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  well  water  and  pounded  soap  nut 
and  a  species  of  acacia,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  the  former  to  a  quarter  pound 
of  the  latter.  About  ten  pounds  of  cardamoms 
are  treated  at  one  time.  Two  women  stir  them 
vigorously  in  the  mixture  for  about  one  minute 
and  then  allow  them  to  rest  about  an  equal 
length  of  time,  and  again  stir  for  another 
minute.  A  thick  lather  results.  This  eom- 
pletes  the  first  washing,  after  which  the  car- 
damoms are  baled  out  by  hand  into  a  basket 
where  they  are  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  washing 
similar  to  the  first  except  that  the  mixture  con- 
tains less  of  the  soap  nut  preparation  and  an 
additional  quantity  of  soap  solution.  They 
are  then  thrown  upon  a  mat  and  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  special  well  at  intervals  of  a 
half  hour,  until  the  next  morning,  when  they 
are  spread  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  and  allowed 
to  dry  for  four  or  five  hours.  After  nipping 
off  the  short  stalk,  an  operation  performed  with 
a  large  pair  of  shears  by  women  who  are  often 
very  expert,  the  cardamoms  are  sorted,  only  the 
most  plump  fruits  being  prepared  for  the 
foreign  market.  Besides  bleaching  by  this  pro- 
cess, cardamoms  are  also  subjected  to  starching 
in  India.  The  starched  product  has  a  whiter 
appearance  than  the  bleached  cardamoms.  The 
starch  is  prepared  by  pounding  together  rice, 
Avheat,  countz*y  soap  and  buttermilk.  The  paste 
is  diluted  with  water  and  sprinkled  over  the 
cardamoms  as  they  are  rubbed  by  hand.  (B. 
C.  J).,  1904,  see  also  Ph.  Era,  1904,  137.) 

Thus  prepared,  they  are  ovate-oblong,  from 
three  to  ten  lines  long,  from  two  to  four 
thick,  three-sided  with  rounded  angles,  obtusely 
pointed  at  both  ends,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color.  The  seeds  which 
they  contain  are  small,  angular,  irregular,  rough 
as  if  embossed  upon  their  surface,  of  a  brown 
color,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  sepa- 
rable from  the  capsular  covering,  which,  though 
slightly  aromatic,  is  much  less  so  than  the  seeds, 
and  should  be  rejected  when  the  medicine  is 
administered.  The  seeds  constitute  about  74 
parts  per  cent,  by  weight.  According  to 
Pereira,  .three  varieties  are  distinguished  in  com- 
merce: 1,  the  shorts,  from  three  to  six  lines 
long,  from  two  or  three  broad,  browner  and 
more  coarsely  ribbed  and  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  others;  2,  the  long-longs,  from  seven 
lines  to  an  inch  in  length  by  two  or  three  lines 
in  breadth,  elongated,  and  somewhat  acuminate; 
and  3,  the  short-longs,  wnich  are  somewhat 
shorter  and  less  pointed  than  the  second  variety. 
The  odor  of  cardamom  is  fragrant,  the  taste 
warm,  slightly  pungent,  and  highly  aromatic. 
"  Oblong-ovoid,  obtusely  triangular  in  trans- 
verse section,  from  10  to  20  Mm.  long,  slightly 


beaked  at  the  apex,  rounded  to  truncate  at  the 
base;  three-celled  and  with  central  placentas; 
pericarp  thin,  leathery,  nearly  tasteless,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  color;  seeds  15  to  18  in  number, 
about  4  Mm.  long,  .oblong-ovoid  and  irregularly 
angular,  reddish-brown,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  mem- 
branous aril ;  odor  and  taste  strongly  and  agree- 
ably aromatic.    Ash  not  more  than  4  per- 
cent.   The  seeds  alone  contain  active  and  valu- 
able constituents."    U.  S.    "  Incinerated  they 
should  not  yield  more  than  4  per  cent,  of 
ash.,"    Br.    Cardamom  yields  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol,  but  more  readily  to  the 
latter.    The  seeds  contain  4.6  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil,  10.4  of  fixed  oil,  2.5  of  a  salt  of  potas- 
sium mixed  with  a  coloring  principle,  3.0  of 
starch,  1.8  of"  nitrogenous  mucilage,  0.4  of  yel- 
low coloring  matter,  and  77.3  of  ligneous  fibre 
( Trommsdorff . )    The  volatile  oil  is  colorless,  of, 
an  agreeable  and  very  penetrating  odor,  aud  of 
a  strong  aromatic,  burning,  camphorous,  and  bit- 
terish taste.   It  is  dextrogyrate,  and  consists  es 
sentially  of  a  terpene,  C10H16,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  formic  and  acetic  acids.  From  old  speci 
mens  of  oil  Dumas  and  Peligot  claim  to  hav< 
separated  crystals  of  terpene  hydrate,  C10H2H 
O2  +  H2O,  while  Fliickiger  has  obtained  a  crys 
talline  deposit  from  Ceylon  oil  which  he  con 
siders  identical  with  common  camphor.  Webei 
{Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  238,  98)  speaks  of  finding 
small  amount  of  a  crystalline  non-volatile  com 
pound  which  fuses  at  60°  to  61°  C.  Sehimme 
&  Co.  published  in  their  semi-annual  reports  fo: 
April  and  October,  1897,  some  results  of  inves 
tigation  of  several  varieties  of  cardamom  oil 
The  terpenes  of  Ceylon  oil  they  state  to  b| 
terpinene  and  dipentene;  both  Ceylon  and  Ben 
gal  cardamom  contain  cineol,  CioHisO ;  Mala 
bar  cardamom  yields  terpineol  as  well  as  cineol 
while  Siam  cardamom  yields  a  crystalline  sedi 
ment  composed  of  borneol  and  camphor  in 
approximately  equal  proportions..  The  sp.  gii 
of  the  oil  is  between  0.92  and  0.94.    It  canno" 
be  kept  long  without  undergoing  change,  &ni. 
finally,  even  though  excluded  from  the  air,  loseij 
its  peculiar  odor  and  taste.    If  ether  be  madij 
to  percolate  through  the  powdered  seeds,  an| 
the  liquor  obtained  be  deprived  of  the  ethei 
a  light  greenish-brown  fluid  remains,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  the  volatile  and  fixed  oilil 
It  has  the  odor  of  cardamom,  and  keeps  bettejj 
than  the  oil  obtained  by  distillation.  (A.  J.  P\ 
xxi.  116.)    The  oil  of  cardamom  of  commercl 
is  often  factitious,  being  composed  of  severs! 
cheap  volatile  oils,  oils  of  cajuput,  nutmeg,  ani 
others  being  used.    Schimmel  &  Co.  announced 
in  1901  that  they  no  longer  distilled  the  oil  frmffl 
the  fruit  of  Elettaria  Cardamomum,  but  froii 
the  seeds  of  another  species ;  this  oil  makes  if 
clear  solution  with  three  parts  by  volume  ol 
70  per  cent,  alcohol.  (Schim.  Rep.,  1901,  141 
The  seeds  should  be  powdered  only  when  wantel 
for  use,  as  they  retain  their  aromatic  prope:i 
ties  best  while  in  the  capsule. 

Cardamoms  are  sometimes  adulterated ;  G.  Vi 
Kennedy  reported  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  oranfjj 
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;ceds  and  unroasted  grains  of  coffee  mixed  with 
he  cardamoms.  (A.  J.  P.,  1872.)  Solstein 
1802)  found  that  pure  powdered  cardamom 
delds  8.3b'  per  cent,  of  ash;  three  commercial 
ainples  of  powdered  cardamom  that  he  ex- 
mined  contained  sodium  carbonate. 

Uses. — Cardamom  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  not 
trongly  heating  and  stimulating,  and  use- 
ill  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant.  Throughout  the 
Cast  Indies  it  is  largely  consumed  as  a  con- 
iment.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
erived  its  name  from  the  Greek  language.  In 
liis  country  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  ingre- 
ient  in  compound  preparations. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Colocynthidis  Composi- 
ng U.  8.,  Br.;  Pulvis  Aromaticus,  U.  8.  {Br.)  ; 
'ulvia  Cretse  Aromaticus,  Br. ;  Tinctura  Carda- 
lomi,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita, 
'.  8.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Gentianae  Composita,  U.  8., 
r.;  Tinctura  Rhei,  U.  S.  (Br.). 

CARUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CARAWAY 

(ca'rum ) 

"  The  dried  fruit  of  Carum  Carvi  Linne 
Fam.  Umbellifera). "  U.  S.  "  The  dried  fruit 
t:  Carum  Carvi,  Linn."  Br. 

Carul  Fructus,  Br.,  Caraway  Fruit  ;  Carvies,  Cumin 
is  PrPs,  Carvi,  Fr.  Cod.;  Fructus  Carvi,  P.  O.;  Ge- 
eluer  Kiinimel,  Kiimmel,  Garbe,  Q. 

Carum  Carvi,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant.,  i.  1470 ;  B.  & 
.  121. — This  plant  is  biennial  and  umbel- 
Ferous,  with  a  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  whitish 
iot,  and  an  erect  stem,  about  two  feet  in  height, 
•anching  above,  and  furnished  with  doubly 
innate,  deeply  incised  leaves,  the  segments  of 
liich  are  linear  and  pointed.  The  flowers  are 
uall  and  white,  and  in  erect  terminal  umbels, 
itli  an  involucre,  consisting  sometimes  of  three 
'  four  bracts,  sometimes  of  one  only,  and  are 
stitute  of  partial  involucre. 
The  caraway  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
owing  wild  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
ltivated  in  many  places.  It  has  been  intro- 
iced  into  this  country.  The  flowers  appear  in 
ay  and  June,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  not 
rfected  until  the  second  year,  ripen  in  August, 
le  root,  when  improved  by  culture,  resembles 
i  parsnip,  and  is  used  as  food  in  Northern 
irope.  The  seeds  are  the  part  used  in  inedi- 
ie.  They  are  collected  by  cutting  down  the 
ant,  and  threshing  it  on  a  cloth.  Our  mar- 
ts are  supplied  partly  from  Europe,  partly 
am  our  own  gardens.  The  American  seeds 
e  usually  rather  smaller  than  the  German, 
ider  the  name  of  Ajowan,  the  fruits  of  the 
irum  Ajowan,  Bentham  &  Hooker  (Ammi 
pticum,  L.),'are  largely  used  in  India.  They 
e_  tV  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and  resemble  the 
aits  of  common  parsley,  but  are  distinguished 
their  odor,  and  by  their  surface  being  very 
ugh  from  numerous  very  minute  tubercles. 
iey  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 


oil,  which  has  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  thyme',  and 
contains  thymol;  it  may  be  used  as  an  aromatic 
carminative.  (See  B.  M.  J.,  June  6,  1S85.) 
For  a  desertion  of  the  oil  of  ajowan  see 
Schim.  Rep.,  1903,  78. 

Caraway  seeds  (half -fruits)  are  about  two 
lines  in  length,  slightly  curved,  with  five  longi- 
tudinal ridges,  which  are  of  a  light  yellowish 
color,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  dark 
brown.  "About  4  or  5  Mm.  long,  oblong,  later- 
ally compressed,  usually  separated  into  the  two 
mericarps,  which  are  curved,  tapering  toward 
each  end,  dark  brown,  with  five  yellowish,  fili- 
form ribs,  and  with  six  oil-tubes;  seed  plane 
upon  the  face,  nearly  equilaterally  pentagonal 
in  transverse  section ;  odor  and  taste  agreeably 
aromatic;  ash  not  more  than  8  percent."  U.  S. 
"  When  incinerated  the  Fruit  should  not  yield 
more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ash."  Br.  They 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  sweet- 
ish, warm,  spicy  taste.  These  properties  de- 
pend on  an  essential  oil,  which  they  afford 
largely  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Cari.)  The 
residue  is  insipid.  They  yield  their  virtues 
readily  to  alcohol  and  more  slowly  to  water. 

"  Drawn  caraway  seeds,"  a  term  applied  to 
such  as  have  been  recovered  from  the  still 
residue  after  obtaining  the  volatile  oil,  are  used 
to  adulterate  caraway;  the  exhausted  "seeds" 
are  much  darker  in  color  than  are  the  genuine. 
(P.  J.,  1896,  150.) 

Uses. — Caraway  is  a  pleasant  stomachic  and 
carminative,  occasionally  used  in  flatulent  colic, 
and  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective  of  other  medi- 
cines. The  dose  in  substance  is  from  15  to 
30  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.).  An  infusion  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  two  drachms  of  the  seeds 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  volatile  oil, 
however,  is  most  employed.  (See  Oleum  Cari.) 
Three  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  oil  of  caraway 
caused  violent  vomiting  and  abdominal  pain, 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  ending,  however,  in 
recovery.  The  urine  contained  both  acetone 
and  albumin.  (Ch.  I.  II.,  xxii.  1902.)  In 
culinary  operations  the  seeds  are  added  to  cakes, 
to  which  they  commimicate  an  agreeable  flavor, 
while  they  stimulate  the  digestive  organs. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Carui,  Br.;  Confectio  Pi- 
peris,  Br. ;  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus,  Br. ;  Tinc- 
tura Cardamomi  Composita,  U.  8.,  Br.  ;  Tinctura 
Senna?  Composita,  Br. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  U.  S.  (BiO 

CLOVES 

(car-y-o-phyl'lus) 

"  The  dried  flower  buds  of  Eugenia  aromatica 
(Linne)  O.  Kuntze  (Fam.  Myrtacece)."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  flower-buds  of  Eugenia  caryophyl- 
lata,  Thunb."  Br. 

Caryophyllutn,  Br. ;  Caryophylli  Aromatic!  ;  Girofle, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Gerofle.  Clous  Aromatiques.  Clous  de 
Oirofle,  Fr.;  Caryophylli,  P.  O. ;  Gewiirznelkeu. 
Niigelein,  G. :  Garofani.  It.;  Clavo  de  especia.  Sp.  ; 
Cravo  da  India,  Portug.;  Kruidnagel,  Dtitch ;  Kerun- 
fel,  Arab. 
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Eugenia  aromatica  (L.),  0.  Kuntze;  E.  caryo- 
phyllata,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  965;  B.  &  T. 
112. — Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  L.,  Sp.  Plant., 
735 ;  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.,  iii.  262 ;  Carson,  Illust. 
of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  43,  pi.  37. — This  small  tree 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  those  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  India.  It  has  a  pyramidal  form, 
is  always  green,  and  is  adorned  throughout  the 
year  with  a  succession  of  beautiful  rosy  flowers. 
The  stem  is  of  hard  wood,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth,  grayish  bark.  The  leaves  are  about 
four  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  obovate- 
oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  entire,  sinuated, 
with  many  parallel  veins  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  supported  on  long  footstalks,  and 
opposite.  They  have  a  firm  consistence  and  a 
shining  green  color,  and  when  bruised  are  highly 
fragrant.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  ter- 
minal corymbose  panicles,  and  exhale  a  strong, 
penetrating,  and  grateful  odor. 

The  natural  geographical  range  of  the  clove 
is  extremely  limited,  being  confined  to  the 
Molucca  or,  as  they  were  one  time  called,  Clove 
Islands.  According  to  Fliickiger,  cloves  were 
known  in  Western  Europe  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Moluc- 
cas by  the  Portuguese.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  Molucca  Islands  by  the  Dutch,  the 
monopolizing  policy  of  that  commercial  people 
led  them  to  extirpate  the  trees  in  nearly  all  the 
islands  except  Amboyna  and  Ternate,  which 
were  under  their  immediate  inspection.  Not- 
withstanding their  jealous  vigilance,  a  French 
governor  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
named  Poivre,  succeeded,  in  the  year  1770, 
in  obtaining  plants  from  the  Moluccas  and 
introducing  them  into  the  colonies  under  his 
control.  Five  years  afterwards  the  clove-tree 
was  introduced  into  Cayenne  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  1803  into  Sumatra,  and  in  1818  into 
Zanzibar.  At  present  the  spice  is  cultivated 
both  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  in  Brazil. 

The  unexpanded  flower  buds  are  the  part  of 
the  plant  employed  under  the  ordinary  name 
of  cloves.1  They  are  first  gathered  when  the 
tree  is  about  six  years  old.  The  fruit  has 
similar  aromatic  properties,  but  much  weaker. 
The  buds  are  at  first  white,  then  become  green, 
and  then  bright  red,  when  they  must  be  at 
once  collected,  which  is  done  by  hand  picking, 
er  by' beating  the  trees  with  bamboos  and  catch- 
ing the  falling  buds.  In  the  Moluccas  they 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  immersed  in  boiling- 
water  and  afterwards  exposed  to  smoke  and 
artificial  heat  before  being  spread  out  in  the 
sun.  In  Zanzibar,  Cayenne,  and  the  West 
Indies  they  are  dried  simply  by  solar  heat. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  as  early  as  266 
B.  C,  during  the  reign  of  the  Han  dynasty, 

1  The  stems  of  the  flowers  also  enter  commerce. 
They  possess  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  cloves,  and,  as 
they  are  worth  only  about  one-fifth  the  price  of  the 
cloves  and  are  said  nearly  to  equal  them  in  strength, 
they  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ground 
cloves  as  well  as  of  oil  of  cloves.  In  Prance 
they  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  griffes 
de  girofle. 


the  Chinese  court  officers  were  accustomed  to 
hold  cloves  in  their  mouths  before  addressing 
the  sovereign,  that  their  breath  might  have  an 
agreeable  odor,  the  spice  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  became  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
enterprising  merchants  of  mediaeval  Venice,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  Arabians.    After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  southern  passage  to  India,  the 
trade  in  this  spice  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  was  subsequently  wrested  froir: 
them  by  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  long  monop  ! 
olized.     The  United  States   derive  much  ol 
their  supply  from  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  i 
but  the  great  sources  of  cloves  have  beer 
recently  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  or 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.    In  1872  the  clov< 
orchards  in  Zanzibar  were  nearly  destroyed  by, 
a  hurricane,  but  they  have  been  replanted.'- 
In  commerce  the  varieties  of  cloves  are  knowii 
by  the  names  of  the  localities  of  their  growth 
and  so  closely  resemble  one  another  as  to  bi 
distinguished  only  by  experts.     The  Penani 
cloves  have  been  especially  esteemed.   The  Ben 
coolen  cloves  from  Sumatra  are  by  many  drug 
gists  deemed  equal  to  them.    The  Amboyna  am 
Molucca  cloves  are  stated  to  be  thicker,  darker 
heavier,  more  oily,  and  more  highly  aromati 
than   those   cultivated   elsewhere.  Formerl; 
cloves  were  frequently  adulterated,  but  the  com 
paratively  low  price  of  later  times  has  dis 
couraged  this  fraud.    (See  Kraemer,  Proc.  A 
Ph.  A.,  1894,  159.) 

Properties. — Cloves  resemble  in  shape  a  nai 
with  a  roimd  head  with  four  spreadin 
points  beneath  it.  "About  15  Mm.  long,  brown 
ish-black,  consisting  of  a  stem-like,  solid  calyx 
tube,  obscurely  four-angled  and  granular  rough 
ened,  terminated  by  four  teeth,  and  surmounte 
by  a  globular  head,  consisting  of  four  petal! 
which  cover  numerous  curved  stamens  and  on> 
style;  odor  strongly  aromatic;  taste  pungen 
and  aromatic,  followed  by  slight  numbues: 
Cloves  should  not  float  in  a  horizontal  positio. 
on  water.  The  powder  contains  few  or  n 
starch  grains  or  stone  cells.  Ash  not  mor 
than  8  percent."  U.  S.  "Incinerated  the 
should  not  yield  more  than  7  per  cent,  o 
ash."  Br.  Their  color  is  externally  deep  browi 
internally  reddish ;  their  odor  strong  and  firi 
grant;  their  taste  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  an 
very  permanent.  The  best  cloves  are  larg» 
heavy,  brittle,  and  exude  a  small  quantity  oj 
oil  on  being  pressed  or  scraped  with  the  nai 
When  light,  soft,  wrinkled,  pale,  and  of  feebl 
taste  and  odor,  they  are  inferior.  Those  frot 
which  the  essential  oil  has  been  distilled  ai 
sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  genunn) 
In  powdered  cloves  this  fraud  appears  to  t 
extensively  practised,  and  its  detection  is  almoi 
impossible. 

Trommsdorf  obtained  from  1000  parts  o 
cloves  180  of  volatile  oil,  170  of  a  peculiar  tar 
nin,  130  of  gum,  60  of  resin,  280  of  vegetabl 

2  For  detailed  information  as  to  method  of  growtl 
see  P.  J.,  June.  1890. 
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iif,  :uicl  ISO  of  water.  Wm.  L.  Pcabody 
386)  found  the  percentage  of  tannin  in 
ives  i"  range  from  10  to  13  per  cent.,  and  that 
has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  gallo- 
onio  acid.  Lodibert  afterwards  discovered  a 
,cd  oil,  aromatic  and  of  a  green  color,  and  a 
resinous  substance  which  crystallizes  in 
icieuli  composed  of  very  fine  diverging  silky 
idles,  without  taste  or  odor,  soluble  in  ether 
.1  I >« •  i  1  i  1 1 <_r  alcohol,  and  exhibiting  neither  alka- 
ie  Dor  acid  reaction.  This  substance,  called 
Bonastre  caryophyllin,  was  found  in  the 
>ves  of  the  Moluccas,  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
trbados,  but  not  in  those  of  Cayenne, 
mil  which,  however,  it  has  since  been  pro- 
red.  To  obtain  it,  the  ethereal  extract  of 
ivea  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  white 
hstauce  thrown  down  is  separated  by  filtra- 
in,  and  treated  repeatedly  with  ammonia  to 
prive  it  of  impurities.  The  most  recent  de- 
■miiiat ion  of  its  formula  by  Mylius  (Ber.  d. 
irm.  (,<>.,  1S73,  p.  1053)  makes  it  C20H32O2. 
leod.  Martins  obtains  it  cheaply  by  exposing 
ives,  previously  deprived  as  far  as  possible 
oil  by  distillation  with  water,  to  distillation 
a  higher  temperature,  redistilling  the  brown 
Itiid  obtained  until  the  distillate  nearly  ceases 
have  the  taste  or  odor  of  cloves,  and  then 
irifving  the  residue  by  washing  with  water, 
d  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal 
arcoal  repeatedly,  until  the  caryophyllin, 
lich  is  deposited  by  the  alcohol  on  cooling,  is 
rt'cctly  while.  (Sec  A.  .! .  I'.,  xxxii.  65,J 
uuas  has  discovered  another  crystalline  prin- 
>le,  which  forms  in  the  water  distilled  from 
ives,  and  is  gradually  deposited.  Like  caryo- 
ivllin,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
fliers  from  that  substance  in  becoming  red 
ten  touched  with  nitric  acid.  Bonastre  pro- 
ved for  it  the  name  of  eugenin.  (  J.  P.  C, 
.  565.)  It  has  the  formula  C10H12O2,  and  is 
imeric  with  eugenol  or  eugenic  acid,  a  con- 
tuent  of  oil  of  cloves.  Water  extracts  the 
or  of  cloves  with  comparatively  little  of  their 
ite.  All  their  sensible  properties  are  im- 
rted  to  alcohol;  and  the  tincture  when  evapo- 
ed  leaves  an  excessively  fiery  extract,  which 
jomes  insipid  if  deprived  of  the  oil  by  dis- 
lation  with  water,  while  the  oil  which  comes 
er  is  mild.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
!  pungency  of  this  aromatic  depends  on  a 
ion  of  the  essential  oil  with  the  resin. 
ryophyllie  acid,  C20H32O6,  is  obtained  by 
idually  adding  caryophyllin  to  fuming  nitric 
d,  kept  cool  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  water 
til  crystals  begin  to  separate ;  these  are 
rifled  by  dissolving  them  in  ammonia,  pre- 
ntatiug  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  redis- 
ving  in  alcohol  and  crystallizing.  For  an 
sount  of  the  oil,  see  Oleum  Caryophylli.  The 
'usion  and  oil  of  cloves  are  reddened  by  nitric 
id,  and  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  ferric 
loride,  facts  of  some  interest,  as  morphine 
■  es  the  same  reactions. 

Uses — Cloves  are  among  the  most  stimulant 
the  aromatics,  but,  like  others  of  this  class, 


act  less  upon  the  system  at  large  than  on  the 
part  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied. 
They  are  sometimes  administered  in  substance 
or  infusion  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting, 
correct  flatulence,  and  excite  languid  digestion; 
but  their  chief  use  is  to  assist  or  modify  the 
action  of  other  medicines.  They  enter  into 
several  official  preparations. 

The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture  of  cloves 
to  be  prepared  by  digesting  for  ten  days,  and 
afterwards  filtering,  a  mixture  of  three  ounces 
of  powdered  cloves  and  sixteen  of  80  per  cent, 
alcohol. 

Dose,  in  substance,  from  five  to  ten  grains 
(0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum, 
Br.;  Infusum  Caryophylli,  Br.;  Pulvis  Cretae 
Aromatieus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita, 
U.  8.;  Tinctura  Rhei  Aromatiea,  U.  S.;  Vinum 
Opii,  U.  S. 

CASCARILLA.  Br. 

CASCARILLA 

(eas-ca-rll'la) 

"The  dried  bark  of  Croton  Eluteria,  J.  J. 
Bennett."  Br. 

Cascarttlx  Cortex,  Iir.  (188.~),  Cascarilla  Bark, 
Sweetwood  Bark:  Casearille  officinale.  Fr.  Cod.;  Cor- 
tex Eluteria?,  Cortex  Thuris ;  Chacrille,  Ecorce  (ileu- 
th£rienne,  Cascarille,  Fr. ;  Cortex  Cascarilla;,  P.  O. ; 
Cascarillrinde.  Cascarilla.  Kaskarillrinde,  G. ;  Casea- 
rllla, Caseai  iglia,  It.  ;  Chacarilla,  Quina  aromatiea,  Sp. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  relation  to 
the  different  species  of  Croton  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  as  to  which  of  them  the  Cas- 
carilla of  commerce  is  to  be  ascribed.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
this  bark,1  which  is  brought  exclusively  from 
the  Bahama  Islands,  is  the  product  of  Croton 
Eluteria;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
proper  C.  Cascarilla  may  at  one  time  have 
yielded  a  portion  of  its  bark  to  commerce,  at 
present  little  or  none  is  derived  from  that 
species.  The  London  College  committed  the 
error,  which  it  afterwards  corrected,  of  recog- 
nizing C.  Cascarilla  of  Don  as  the  source  of  it. 
This  botanist  mistook  the  Copalchi  bark  of 
Mexico,  which  is  produced  by  Croton  Pseudo- 
china  of  Schiede,  and  somewhat  resembles  cas- 
carilla, for  the  genuine  bark,  and  hence  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  specific  name  of  Cascarilla 
to  the  Mexican  plant.2 


'Under  the  name  of  "  cascarilla,"  also  "  Quina 
morada,"  the  bark  of  the  Pogonopus  febrifugtts  is 
said  to  be  used  in  the  Argentine  Republic  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  cinchona  bark.  There  has  been 
separated  from  it  a  blue  fluorescent  substance,  mora- 
din.  and  an  alkaloid,  moradeinc.     {P.  J.,  xx.  854.) 

2  Copalchi  bark  has  been  mistaken  not  only  for  cas- 
carilla. but  also  for  a  variety  of  cinchona.  Portions 
of  it,  having  been  taken  to  Europe,  attracted  the 
attention  both  of  pharmacologists  and  physicians. 
Two  kinds  were  noticed  :  one,  In  small  slender  quills, 
of  an  ash  color,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  variety 
of  pale  cinchona,  but  having  the  flavor  of  cascarilla, 
and  burning  with  a  similar  odor:  the  other  In  larger 
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Croton  Eluteria,  Bennett,  Journ.  of  the  Linn. 
Soc,  iv.  29;  Daniell,  P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  iv.  145, 
figured  at  p.  150  ;B.&T.  238.— Clutia  Eluteria, 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  iv.  633,  t.  223. 
As  described  by  W.  F.  Daniell,  who  resided 
in  the  Bahama  Islands,  this,  though  commonly 
a  shrub  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  sometimes 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  tree  with  a  stem 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.2  The 
stem  is  straight,  and  marked  at  intervals  with 
white  or  grayish  stains.  The  leaves  are 
petiolate,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length 
by  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  often  somewhat 
cordate  at  the  base,  obtusely  acuminate,  pale 
or  grayish  green  above,  and  densely  covered 
beneath  with  shining  silvery  scales,  appearing 
white  at  a  distance.  They  are  smaller  and  nar- 
rower in  the  plants  of  arborescent  growth. 
The  flowers,  which  have  a  delicious  odor,  are 
monoecious,  small,  white,  petiolate,  and  closely 
set  in  simple  terminal  or  axillary  spikes.  The 
shrub  is  a  native  of  the  Bahamas,  scarce  at 
present  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  but 
still  abundant  in  Andros,  Long,  and  Eleutheria 
islands,  from  the  latter  of  which  is  derived  its 
botanical  title.  Daniell  calls  the  plant  sweet- 
wood.  The  name  of  sea-side  balsam  belongs  to 
another  species,  C.  balsamiferum  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West 
India  islands,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  a  balsamic  juice  from  its  young  branches 
when  wounded. 

Croton  Cascarilla,  Bennett,  Journ.  of  the 
Linn.  Soc,  iv.  30 — Clutia  Cascarilla,  Linn.,  Sp. 
Plant.,  ed.  1,  1042. — Ricinoides  elosagnifolia, 
Catesby,  Hist.  Carolin.,  ii.  t.  46. — As  described 
by  Daniell,  this  is  a  shrub  of  from  four  to  six 
feet,  much  branched,  with  a  pale  grayish- 
green  stem,  without  the  white  stains  of  the 
former  species.    The  leaves  are  petiolate.  long, 


quills,  with  a  thick  cork-like  epidermis,  very  bitter, 
and  yielding  an  aromatic  odor  when  burnt.  The 
former  is  the  product  of  Croton  Pseudochina,  Schlech- 
tendal,  C.  niveus,  Jacquin  ;  the  latter  is  of  unknown 
origin,  but  conjecturaily  referred  to  C.  suberosus. 
J.  E.  Howard  states  that  the  quilled  copalchi  bark 
contains  a  bitter  alkaloid,  soluble  in  ether,  and  pre- 
cipitable  as  a  white  hydroxide  from  its  acid  solution. 
(P.  J.,  xiv.  319.)  Copalchi  bark  is  an  aromatic  tonic, 
employed  in  Mexico  in  intermittents,  and  capable  of 
useful  application  in  all  cases  requiring  a  mild  aro- 
matic bitter.  Stark  has  employed  it  advantageously 
in  feeble  states  of  digestion  with  irritable  bowels,  and 
found  it  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  exhibit  antiperiodic 
properties.  It  may  be  given  in  Infusion,  made  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces  three  times  a  day. 
(Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  April,  1849,  p.  410;  see 
also  P.  J..  1886,  p.  917.) 

2  The  plant  referred  to  in  very  early  editions  of 
this  work  as  having  been  seen  by  Wright  in  Jamaica, 
and  called  by  him  G.  Eluteria,  is,  according  to  Bennett, 
a  distinct  species,  G.  Sloanei,  which  was  confounded 
by  Linnffius  with  the  genuine  cascarilla  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Clutia  Eluteria.  The  genuine  plant  was 
first  described  by  him  in  his  Hortun  Cliifortianus  (pp. 
486-7),  from  a  specimen  in  Cliffort's  herbarium  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  afterwards  apparently  confused 
with  a  Jamaica  specimen  sent  to  him  by  Patrick 
Brown,  from  the  latter  of  whi  h  the  description  of  his 
Clutia  Eluteria  was  drawn  up,  which  Is  quite  Inapplic- 
able to  the  original  plant.  It  is  the  C.  Sloanei  also 
that  was  described  by  Schwartz  In  his  Flora  India! 
Occidentalis  (p.  1183),  under  the  name  of  Croton 
Eluteria,  and  probably  the  same  that  was  figured  by 
Carson  in  his  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  Ii.  34,  pi.  78.  (See 
P.  J.,  1859,  pp.  132-3.) 


narrow,  lanceolate,  tapering  towards  each  en 
pointed,  with  flat  or  somewhat  undular  margir 
above  smooth  and  green,  beneath  pale  and  ve: 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  in  simp 
terminal  spikes,  with  small  white  petals  tingi 
with  yellow.  They  are  very  fragrant.  TI 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Bahamas,  and  is  sa 
also  to  grow  in  Hayti.  In  the  Bahamas  it 
much  scarcer  than  formerly,  and  is  said  1 
Daniell  to  yield  at  present  none  of  the  es 
carilla  of  commerce,  although  much  was  fc 
merly  derived  from  it.  This  species  seems 
have  been  confounded  by  some  with  CroU 
lineare  of  Jacquin,  which  grows  in  the  Baham 
and  most  of  the  West  India  islands,  where 
is  known  by  the  name  of  wild  rosemary,  owii 
probably  in  part  to  its  fragrant  odor,  but  st 
more  to  its  narrow  linear  leaves  with  reflect 
margins. 

Cascarilla  is  brought  to  this  market  frc 
the  West  Indies,  and  chiefly,  as  we  have  be 
informed,  from  the  Bahamas.  It  comes  in  ba 
or  casks.  We  have  observed  it  in  commerce 
two  forms,  so  distinct  as  to  merit  the  titles 
varieties.  In  one,  the  bark  is  in  rolled  piec 
of  every  size,  from  three  or  four  inches 
length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  i 
smallest  fragments,  covered  externally  with 
dull  whitish  or  grayish-white  epidermis,  whi 
in  many  portions  is  partially,  sometimes  who! 
removed,  leaving  a  dark  brown  surface,  wb 
the  inner  surface  has  a  chocolate  color,  and  t 
fracture  is  a  reddish  brown.  The  small  piec 
are  sometimes  curled,  but  have  a  distinct  abru 
edge  as  if  broken  from  the  branches.  T 
second  variety  consists  entirely  of  very  sm 
pieces,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  lengt 
very  thin,  without  the  white  epidermis,  not  re 
ularly  quilled,  but  curved  more  or  less  in  t 
direction  of  their  length,  often  baring  a  sm 
portion  of  woody  fibre  attached  to  their  inn 
surface,  and  appearing  precisely  as  if  shav 
by  a  knife  from  the  stem  or  branches.  Whett 
these  two  varieties  are  derived  from  distil 
species,  or  differ  only  because  of  the  mo 
of  collection,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  A. 1 
Southall  describes  a  bark  (believed  to  belong 
the  genus  Croton,  and  obtained  from  C 
lombia)  in  P.  J.,  1894,  574.  "In  quills 
curved  pieces  about  2  Mm.  thick,  having 
grayish,  somewhat  fissured,  easily  detacbt 
corky  layer,  more  or  less  coated  with  a  wh 
lichen,  the  uneoated  surface  being  dull  brow 
and  the  inner  surface  smooth.  It  breaks  wi 
a  short  fracture,  having  a  resinous  and  radia. 
striate  appearance.  When  burned,  it  emits 
strong,  aromatic,  somewhat  musk-like  odor; 
taste  is  warm  and  very  bitter."  U.  S.  18l 
"  Fracture  short,  and  resinous ;  the  transvei 
section  exhibits  under  a  lens  dark  reddis 
brown  bast  traversed  by  thin  whitish  medulla 
rays,  but  no  groups  of  sclerenchymato 
cells."  Br. 

Properties. — Cascarilla  has  an  aromatic  od> 
rendered  much  more  distinct  by  friction,  a 
a  warm,  spicy,  bitter  taste.    It  is  brittle,  bref 
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ng  with  a  short  fracture.  When  burned  it 
in  its  a  pleasant  odor,  closely  resembling  that 
f  musk,  but  weaker  and  more  agreeable.  This 
•roperty  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
arks.  It  was  analyzed  by  Trommsdorff,  and 
lore  recently  by  Duval  of  Lisieux,  in  France, 
'he  constituents  found  by  the  latter  were  albu- 
len,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannin,  a  bitter  crys- 
illi/.able  principle  called  cascarillin,  a  red  col- 
ring  matter,  fatty  matter  of  a  nauseous  odor, 
ax,  gum,  volatile  oil,  resin,  starch,  pectic  acid, 
iotassium  chloride,  a  salt  of  calcium,  and  lignin. 
'he  oil,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  constitutes 
.6  per  cent.,  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  has 
penetrating  odor  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ark,  and  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.938.  G.  Feudler 
.1.  Pharm.,  1900,  p.  671)  finds  the  oil  to  con- 
inn  about  2  per  cent,  of  free  acid,  which 
i  msists  of  a  liquid  acid,  C11II20O2,  to  which 
lie  name  of  cascarillic  acid  was  given,  and  a 
olid  portion  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  palmitic 
ad  stearic  acids.  The  oil  contains  0.3  per  cent, 
f  eugenul,  a  terpene  differing  from  pinene, 
iimmc,  possibly  some  l-limonene,  two  sesqui- 
trpenes  and  an  alcohol,  C15H23OH.  To  ob- 
iin  cascarillin,  Duval  treated  the  powdered 
ark  with  water,  added  lead  acetate  to  the  solu- 
ion,  separated  the  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
[tared,  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  animal 
harcoal,  filtered  again,  evaporated  at  a  low 
imperative  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and,  hav- 
ig  allowed  the  semi-liquid  substance  thus  ob- 
lined  to  harden  by  cooling,  purified  it  by  twice 
uecessivcly  treating  it,  first  with  a  little  cool 
Icohol,  to  separate  the  coloring  and  fatty  mat- 
m-s,  and  afterwards  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
oimal  charcoal.  The  last  alcoholic  solution 
■'as  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Thus 
btained,  cascarillin  is  white,  crystalline,  in- 
dorous,  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
olnble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
ii.  96.)  It  melts  at  205°  C.  (401°  F.),  is  not 
olatile  nor  a  glucoside.  Its  composition 
oswers  to  the  formula  C12H18O4.  P.  E. 
Jessamin  regards  casearilline  as  an  alkaloid, 
ml  obtains  it  economically  by  mixing  pow- 
ered cascarilla  with  sufficient  3  per  cent, 
queens  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  cover  it, 
uiking  the  mixture,  and  heating  it  to  140° 
.,  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  expressing  the 
tixture  and  saturating  the  filtered  liquor  with 
mmonia,  then  evaporating  at  a  low  tempera- 
ire  to  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  allowing  it  to 
Jol,  and  separating  any  deposit.  The  clear 
quid  is  then  shaken  with  ether;  this  takes 
p  the  casearilline,  which  may  be  obtained 
irongh  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  liquid. 
L'Orosi,  v.  1 ;  P.  J.,  1882,  993.)  R.  A.  Cripps 
"as  unable  to  obtain  the  alkaloid  by  Ales- 
mdri's  method,  and  suggests  that  the  bitter- 
ess  of  the  so-called  casearilline  might  be  due 
3  adherent  resin.  (P.  J.,  1886,  1103.)  Either 
Icohol  or  water  will  partially  extract  the  active 
tatters  of  cascarilla;  but  diluted  alcohol  is  the 
'roper  menstruum.  Naylor  and  Littlefield 
tave  reviewed  the  processes  of  Duval  and 
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Alessandri  for  preparing  casearilline,  and  find 
that  Duval's  method  gives  the  purer  product. 
They  find  its  melting  point  to  be  203.5°  C, 
and  give  it  the  formula  C16H24O6.  (1".  B.  P., 
1896,  301.)  W.  A.  H.  Naylor  subsequently 
found  betaine  in  cascarilla.  (P.  J.,  1898,  279.) 

Uses. — This  bark  is  aromatic  and  tonic.  It 
was  known  in  Germany  so  early  as  the  year 
1690,  and  was  much  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark  by  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  that  febrifuge  in  the  treatment  of 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  has,  how- 
ever, lost  its  reputation,  and  is  now  employed 
only  where  a  pleasant  and  gently  stimulant 
tonic  is  desirable,  as  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and 
other  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  especially  in  combination  with  the  more 
powerful  bitters.  It  may  be  given  in  powder 
or  in  infusion.  Procter  published  a  formula  for 
a  liuidextract  which  contains  the  virtues  of  a 
troyounce  of  the  bark  in  a  fluidounce.  {A.  J. 
P.,  1863,  p.  113.)  In  consequence  of  its  pleas- 
ant odor  when  burned,  some  smokers  mix  it  in 
a  small  quantity  with  their  tobacco ;  but  it  is 
said  to  occasion  vertigo  and  intoxication. 

Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Cascarilla?,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Cascarillae,  Br. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CASSIA  FISTULA  [Purging  Cassia] 

( cas'sl-^  fls'tu-lg. ) 

"  The  dried  fruit  of  Cassia  Fistula  Linne 
(Fam.  Leguminosce)."  U.  S.  "The  pulp  ob- 
tained from  the  pods  of  Cassia  Fistula, 
Linn."  Br. 

Cassia-  Pulpa,  Br.;  Cassia  Pulp,  Fudding-stiek  (or 
pipe);  Fructus  Cassia?  Fistula? ;  Casse  Officinale,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Casse  en  batons,  Pulpe  de  Casse,  Casse  MondeV, 
Casse.  Fr.;  Uohrenkassie,  Purgircassie,  Fistelkassie, 
Q-.;  Cassia.  It. ;  Cana  listula,  Sp. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  purging  cassia  is 
ranked  by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  genus, 
separated  from  the  Cassia,  and  denominated 
Cathartocarpus.  (See  Lindley's  Flor.  Med., 
262.) 

Cassia  Fistula,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  518; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  24,  pi.  26;  B. 
if-  T.  87. — Cathartocarpus  Fistula,  Persoon, 
Synops.  i.  459. — This  is  a  large  tree,  rising  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
of  hard,  heavy  wood,  dividing  towards  the  top 
into  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  covered 
with  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  composed  of  five  or  six  pairs  of 
opposite  leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  pointed,  un- 
dulated, smooth,  of  a  pale  green  color,  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  and  supported  upon 
short  petioles.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  arranged  in  long, 
pendent,  axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  consists 
of  long,  cylindrical,  woody,  dark-brown,  pen- 
dulous pods,  which  when  agitated  by  the 
wind  strike  against  each  other  and  produce  a 
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sound  that  may  be  heard  at  a  distance.  This 
species  of  Cassia  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  India,  whence  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  at  present  very  extensively 
diffused  through  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  being  found  in  In- 
sular and  Continental  India,  Cochin-China, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 
Under  the  name  of  Golden  Shoiver  it  is  known 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  fruit  is  the  official  part  of  the  plant. 
It  is  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
chiefly  the  latter,  and  from  South  America. 

Properties. — Cassia  pods  are  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved, 
cylindrical,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  woody  shell,  externally  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal  shin- 
ing bands,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
two  of  which  are  in  close  proximity,  appearing 
to  constitute  a  single  band,  and  the  third  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pod.  These  bands 
mark  the  place  of  junction  of  the  valves  of  the 
legume,  and  are  represented  as  sometimes  ex- 
cavated in  the  form  of  furrows.  There  are 
also  circular  depressions  at  unequal  distances. 
The  official  description  is  as  follows.  "  Cylin- 
drical, 25  to  50  Cm.  long,  about  20  Mm.  in 
diameter,  chestnut-brown  in  color,  on  one  side 
a  longitudinal  groove  and  on  the  other  a  smooth 
line  or  slight  ridge,  indicating  the  two  sutures; 
indehiscent,  the  cavity  divided  transversely 
into  numerous  compartments,  each  containing 
a  reddish-brown,  glossy,  flattish-ovoid  seed 
embedded  in  a  blackish-brown  pulp;  with  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  prunes,  and  a  mawkish 
sweet  taste."  U.  S.  The  pods  brought  from 
the  East  Indies  are  smaller,  smoother,  have  a 
blacker  pulp,  and  are  more  esteemed  than  those 
from  the  West  Indies.  We  have  seen  pods  in 
the  American  market  sold  as  cassia  pods,  which 
were  an  inch  .and  a  half  in  diameter,  flattened 
on  the  sides,  exceedingly  rough  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  marked  by  three  longitudinal  very 
elevated  ridges,  corresponding  to  the  bands  or 
furrows  of  the  common  cassia.  The  pulp  was 
rather  nauseous,  but  in  other  respects  seemed 
to  have  the  properties  of  the  official  purging 
cassia.  They  corresponded  exactly  with  a 
specimen  of  the  fruit  of  Cassia  brasiliana, 
Lam.,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  were 
probably  derived  from  that  plant. 

The  heaviest  pods,  and  those  which  do  not 
make  a  rattling  noise  when  shaken,  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  contain  a  larger  portion  of 
the  pulp,  which  is  the  part  employed.  This 
should  be  black  and  shining  and  have  a  sweet 
taste.  It  is  apt  to  become  sour  if  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  mouldy  if  kept  in  a  damp  place. 
The  pulp  is  extracted  from  the  pods  by  first 
bruising  them,  then  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
afterwards  evaporating  the  decoction ;  or,  when 
the  pods  are  fresh,  by  opening  them  at  the 
sutures  and  removing  the  pulp  with  a  spatula. 


Cassia  pulp  has  a  slight  odor,  and  a  swee 
mucilaginous  taste.  According  to  Henry  i 
contains  sugar,  gum,  coloring  matter,  and 
tannin-like  substance;  while  Haensel  obtaine 
from  it  by  steam  distillation  a  dark  yello\ 
volatile  oil,  also  butyric  acid.  {Ph.  Cb.,  4L) 

Uses. — Cassia  pulp  is  laxative,  and  may  b 
advantageously  given  in  small  doses  in  case 
of  habitual  costiveness.  In  quantities  sutf 
cient  to  purge,  it  occasions  nausea,  flatulenei 
and  griping.  In  this  country  it  is  rarely  pr< 
scribed,  except  as  an  ingredient  in  the  officii 
confection  of  senna,  which  is  a  pleasant  au 
useful  laxative  preparation. 

Dose,  of  the  pulp  as  a  laxative,  one  or  tw 
drachms  (3.9  or  7.7  Gm.),  as  a  purge  one  c 
two  ounces  (31  or  62  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Confectio  Sennae,  U.  S.,  Br. 

CATAPLASMA  KAOLINI.  U.  S. 

CATAPLASM  OF  KAOLIN 

(c£Lt-a-plaVm£  ka-9-lI'ni) 

Cataplasme  de  terre  a  porcelalne,  Fr. ;  Porzella:1 
thonumschlag,  Q. 

*  "  Kaolin,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  hundre 
and  seventy-seven  grammes  [or  20  ounces  av 
154  grains]  ;  Boric  Acid,  in  very  fine  powde 
forty-five  gramme  [or  1  oimce  av.,  257  grains 
Thymol,  one-half  gramme  [or  8  graius" 
Methyl  Salicylate,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains^ 
Oil  of  Peppermint,  one-half  gramme  [or 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  three  hundred  and  seventh 
five  grammes  [or  13  ounces  av.,  99  grains" 
to  make  about  one  thousand  grammes  [or  i: 
ounces  av.,  120  grains]. 

Heat  the  Kaolin  hi  a  suitable  vessel  at  10(! 
C.  (212°  F.),  with  occasional  stirring  for  oi 
hour;  mix  it  intimately  with  the  Boric  Aci 
and  then  incorporate  the  mixture  thorough 
with  the  Glycerin;  finally  add  the  Thyme 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  Methyl  Sal 
cylate  and  the  Oil  of  Peppermint,  and  mal] 
a  homogeneous  mass.  It  should  be  kept  in  i\ 
air-tight  container."  U.  S.  This  cataplas. 
was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoe 
(8th  Rev.),  to  supply  the  demand  for  an  an) 
septic  poultice;  the  kaolin  should  be  careful! 
sifted  before  using  and  the  usefulness  of  tl 
preparation  will  largely  depend  upon  the  tholi 
oughness  with  which  the  ingredients  are  mixe  i 
Kaolin  varies  somewhat  in  its  absorptive  projj 
erties  and  the  quantity  of  glycerin,  direetJ 
in  the  official  formula,  will  be  found  slight | 
insufficient  for  some  kinds  of  kaolin  found 
commerce.  Cataplasm  of  kaolin  is  a  grayi^ 
paste  of  soft  consistence  having  the  aromat 
odor  of  the  antiseptic  used  in  the  process.  J 
is  very  important  to  keep  it  closely  covered  1 
all  times,  as  the  glycerin  which  is  present  hi 
the  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  from  til 
atmosphere  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  tl 
cataplasm. 
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Uses. — Cataplasm  of  kaolin  may  be  applied 
,mi  in  local  inflammations  in  which  a  poultice 
useful.  It  lias  been  highly  lauded  in 
eumonia,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any 
vantage,  aside  from  ease  of  application,  over 
•  flaxseed  poultice. 

CERA  ALBA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

WHITE  WAX 

(ce'ra  ftl'ba) 

'Yellow  Wax.  bleached."  U.  S.  "Yellow 
eswax  which  has  been  bleached  by  exposure 
moisture,  air  and  light."  Br. 

Vhile  I'.i'i'swii.x  ;  ('Ire  Blanche,  Fr.  Cod.;  Cera  alba, 
(J.;  Welsses  Wachs,  0.;  Cera  bianca.  It. ;  Cera 
nai,  Njj. 

CERA  FLAVA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

YELLOW  WAX 

( ce'ra  fla'va ) 

'A  solid  substance  prepared  from  the  honey- 
nb  of  the  bee,  Apis  mettifera  Linne."  U.  S. 
'repared  from  the  honeycomb  of  the  Hive 
e,  Apis  mellifica,  Linn."  Br. 

'era  CItrina:  Beeswax;  Ore  Jaune,  Clre  d'Abellles. 
;  Cora  Flava,  P.  C. ;  Gelbes  Wachs,  G.;  Cera 
I  In.  Cera  vergine,  It.;  Cera  amarilla,  <b'p. 

The  name  Apis  mellifera  was  given  to  the 
ley-bee  by  Linnaeus  in  1758,  Systema 
turn,  10th  edition;  subsequently  (Ibid.,  12th 
tion,  1767),  Linnaeus  changed  the  name  to 
Uitica,  but  according  to  the  established  rules 

scientific  nomenclature  the  first  name  must 
Id,  and  the  revisers  of  the  United  States 
armacopceia  were  therefore  correct  in  adopt- 
r  it.    It  was  at  one  time  doubtful  whether 

wax  which  constitutes  the  walls  of  the  honey - 
nb  is  elaborated  or  merely  gathered  by  the 
ect.  Huber,  however,  by  feeding  bees  ex- 
sively  on  honey  and  water,  determined  that 
ler  these  circumstances  wax  is  produced  in 
■  form  of  scales  under  the  rings  of  the  ab- 
nen.  But  wax  also  exists  in  plants,  bearing 
ibis,  as  in  other  respects,  a  close  analogy  to 

tixed  oils.1 


Upsides  tbe  official  species  other  bees  are  used  as 
ey  makers.  Tbe  extremely  vicious,  blackish-brown 
iftuciata  was  kept  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  on 
ting  apiaries,  which  as  tbe  season  progressed 
■vlv  drifted  down  the  Nile,  following  the  successive 
iilng  of  the  flowers.  In  Senegal,  Apis  adansonii, 
I  la  Southern  Africa  Apis  caffra  and  Apis  scutel- 
i  produce  honey  :  while  the  Apis  unicolor  of  Mada- 
rar  has  been  domesticated  in  that  island  and  in- 
duced into  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  India 
ley  Is  made  in  large  quantities  by  Apis  dorsata 
18  largest  of,  known  bees)  (Apis  indica,  Apis 
fa).    India  Wax  differs  from  official  wax  chiefly 

i  »•  Wer  ac'^  va'ue-  A  wax  is  also  produced 
ndia    by    the    so-called    Kota    bees,  belonging 

the  genus  Melipona ;  they  are  minute  stlngless 
rJSji.  watch  furnish  a  sticky,  dark-colored  wax, 
ciubliug  In  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
'  propolis  of  the  honey  bee  rather  than  tbe  true 


1.  CERA  Flava,  or  Yelloiv  Wax. — This  is  ob- 
tained by  slicing  the  comb  taken  from  the  hive, 
draining  and  afterwards  expressing  the  honey, 
and  melting  the  residue  in  boiling  water,  which 
is  kept  hot  for  some  time  in  order  to  allow 
the  impurities  to  separate  and  either  subside 
or  be  dissolved  by  the  water.  When  the  liquid 
cools  the  wax  concretes,  and,  having  been  re- 
moved and  again  melted  in  boiling  water,  is 
strained  and  poured  into  pans  or  other  suitable 
vessels.  The  labor  saving  device  is  sometimes 
adopted  of  stretching  a  strainer  of  cheese  cloth 
upon  a  hoop  and  wedging  the  latter  down  into 
the  hot  mixture  below  the  level  of  the  water; 
as  this  cools,  the  melted  wax  slowly  rises 
through  tbe  cloth,  and  thus  a  perfectly  clean 
cake  of  wax  is  formed  on  top  on  cooling.  It 
is  usually  brought  to  market  in  round  flat 
cakes  of  considerable  thickness.  The  drug- 
gists of  Philadelphia  are  supplied  chiefly  from 
the  Western  States  and  North  Carolina,  es- 
I>ecially  the  latter,  and  from  Cuba  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Properties. — Yellow  wax  is  "  a  yellowish  to 
brownish-yellow  solid,  having  an  agreeable, 
honev-like  odor,  and  a  faint  balsamic  taste. 
Specific  gravity:  0.951  to  0.960  at  25°  C. 
(77°   F.)>     Melting  point:   02°   to  64°  C. 


China  watr,  called  pe-la  by  the  Chinese,  resembles 
spermaceti  in  whiteness  and  crystalline  appearance, 
but  Is  distinguished  by  greater  hardness  and  friability 
and  a  somewhat  fibrous  fracture.  It  melts  at  about 
83°  C.  (181°  F.),  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  ether,  is  insoluble  in  cold  oil  of  turpentine  and 
rectified  petroleum,  but  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  is  very  soluble  in  benzene.  These  solubilities 
distinguish  it  from  spermaceti.  (P.  J.,  xiv.  9.)  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  but 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  an  insect 
Coccus  ceriferus  deposited  on  the  twigs  of  tbe  Chinese 
Ash,  Fraxinns  Chinensis  (Roxburgh),  and,  investing 
them  closely,  becomes  embedded  in  a  waxy  material, 
which  is  scraped  off  with  the  insects,  and  constitutes 
the  crude  wax.  It  is  purified  by  melting  and  strain- 
ing. (Hanbury.  P.  J.,  xii.  47G. )  T.  T.  Cooper.  In 
his  "  Travels  of  a  Pioneer  "  in  China,  gives  some 
interesting  statements  as  to  the  production  of  this 
wax,  which  are  the  result  of  his  own  personal  obser- 
vations. It  is  chiefly  the  province  of  S'zehuan  which 
is  the  seat  of  this  industry,  the  cultivation  of  the 
China  wax  being  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  this 
province,  second  only  hi  importance  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture. The  "  wax  trees "  are  all  cut  down  at  the 
height  of  8  feet,  leaving  no  branches,  the  trunks 
being  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  sending 
forth  shoots  in  the  spring.  Tbe  insects  are  cultivated 
in  a  different  province,  that  of  Yunnan, -whence  vast 
quantities  of  the  eggs  are  sent  annually  to  S'zchaun. 
where  they  are  received  in  little  balls  of  the  size  of 
a  pea.  These  are  suspended,  enclosed  in  young  leaves, 
to  the  shoots  of  the  tree  in  March.  In  about  two 
months  the  larvae  appear,  and,  feeding  on  the  leaves, 
soon  attain  the  size  of  small  butterflies,  and  spread 
themselves  in  immense  numbers  over  the  branches, 
which  are  whitened  by  them  so  as  to  seem 
covered  with  feathery  snow.  The  grub,  as  it  ad- 
vances to  tbe  chrysalis  form,  buries  itself  in  a 
white  secretion  by  which  all  the  branches  are 
coated  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are  then 
cut  off  near  the  stem  and  divided  into  small  pieces, 
which  are  tied  in  bundles  and  put  into  large 
caldrons,  where  they  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  the 
wax  melts  and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  then 
skimmed  off  and  run  Into  moulds,  where  it  hardens. 
In  this  form  It  is  sold  over  the  Empire,  where  it  Is 
used  for  candles  and  as  medicine.  (P.  J.,  1872; 
also  vol.  xv.,  1885.) 

-  Dieterich  has  modified  Hager's  method  of  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  wax.  as  follows :  A  piece  of 
wax  is  heated  on  the  edge  of  a  colorless  flame,  so  that 
drops  of  melted  wax  may  fall  into  alcohol  placed  in  a 
saucer.    Having  thus  obtained  about  a  dozen  wax- 
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(143.6°  to  147.2°  F.).    It  is  somewhat  brittle 
when  cold,  and  when  broken  presents  a  dull, 
granular,  not  crystalline  fracture.    By  the  heat 
of  the  hand  it  becomes  plastic.   Yellow  Wax  is 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  the  cerotic 
acid  and  a  portion  of  the  myricin.    It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
fixed  and  volatile  oils;  partially  soluble  in  cold 
benzene  or  carbon  disulphide,  and  completely 
soluble  in  these  liquids  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  to  30°  C.  (77°  to  86°  F.).    If  1  Gm.  of 
Yellow  Wax  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with 
35  Cc.   of   an    aqueous   solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide   (1  in  7),  the  volume  being  pre- 
served by  the  occasional  addition  of  water,  the 
Wax  should  separate  on  cooling  without  ren- 
dering the  liquid  opaque,  and  no  precipitate 
should  be  produced  in  the  liquid,  after  filtra- 
tion through  glass-wool  or  asbestos,  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (absence  of  fats 
or  fatty  acids,  Japan  wax,  or  rosin).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  should  produce  no  precipitate  in 
water  which  has  been  boiled  with  a  portion 
of  the  Wax  (absence  of  soap).    If  5  Gm.  of 
Yellow  Wax  be  heated  in  a  flask  to  160°  C. 
(320°  F.),  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  25  Cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  then  poured 
into  a  large  excess  of  water,  no  notable  amount 
of  solid  substance  which  cannot  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid  on  further  treatment,  should 
separate    (absence   of   paraffin   or  ceresin). 
Yellow  Wax  saponified  by  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  saponification 
value  of  from  90  to  96  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  99)."    U.  S.    The  British  Pharm.  states 
that  yellow  wax  should  be  "  firm,  breaking 
with  a  granular  fracture,  yellowish,  having  an 
agreeable  honey-like  odoi\    Not  unctuous  to 
the  touch.    It  should  be  readily  and  entirely 
soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine.    It  should  not 
yield  more  than  3  per  cent,  to  cold  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  nor  more  than  50  per  cent,  to  cold 
ether,  and  nothing  to  water  or  to  boiling  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  two  latter  liquids 
after  filtration  neither  being  turbid  nor  yield- 
ing a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (absence  of  fatty  acids,  resin,  and 
Japan  wax).    Specific  gravity  0.960  to  0.970. 


pearls,  they  are  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  by  letting 
them  remain  on  blotting  paper  for  24  hours.  Eight 
portions  of  diluted  alcohol  are  prepared,  of  the  fol- 
lowing specific  gravities  respectively  :  0.960,  0.961, 
0.962,  0.963,  0.964,  0.965,  0.966,  0.967,  and  the  pearl 
is  dropped  into  these  liquids  in  turn.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  wax  is  of  course  the  same  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  that  liquid  in  which  the  pearl  re- 
mains floating  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  vessel. 
(See  Remington"s  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  page  78, 
Lovi's  beads.)  Dieterich  examined  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens annually,  and  found  the  wax  to  vary  in  sp.  gr. 
from  0.963  to  0.966.  He  also  determined  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  following  substances  some  of  which 
are  used  to  adulterate  wax :  white  wax,  0.973  ;  cera 
japonica,  Japan  wax,  0.975 ;  ceresin,  half  white, 
0.920  ;  ozokerite,  crude,  0.952  ;  rosin,  common,  1.108  : 
cacao  butter.  0.980  to  0.981  ;  pure  rosin.  1.045  :  beef 
suet.  0.952  to  0.953  ;  yellow  wax,  0.963  to  0.964  ;  cere- 
sin. white,  0.918  ;  ceresin,  vellow,  0.922  :  spermaceti, 
0.960 :  French  rosin.  1.104"  to  1.105 ;  paraffin,  med. 
hard,  0.913  to  0.914  ;  stearin,  A  No.  1.  0.971  to  0.972  ; 
mutton  suet,  0.961.    (A..  Pharm.,  1882,  p.  55.) 


Melts  at  144.5°  to  147°  F.  (62.5°  to  63.9°  f 
when  tested  in  the  following  manner.  Lique 
a  small  piece,  and  draw  a  little  of  the  liqu 
Beeswax  up  into  a  capillary  tube  of  not  mo 
than  one  millimetre  in  internal  diameter;  aft 
it  has  been  allowed  to  cool  for  three  houi 
fix  a  piece  of  the  filled  capillary  tube  to  t 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  by  a  thread;  immerse  t 
bulb  and  tube  in  a  beaker  of  water,  and  he 
the  latter  gradually  on  a  water-bath;  at  I 
moment  the  opaque  rod  of  Beeswax  becom 
transparent,  note  the  temperature.    The  soli< 
fying  point  is  two  to  three  degrees  lower  ths 
the  melting  point.    5  grammes  of  the  Beeswa 
melted  in  and  mixed  with  boiling  alcohol  ( 
per  cent.),  should  require  for  neutralizati 
not  less  than  1.6  cubic  centimetres  of  norm 
alcoholic    volumetric    solution    of  po/assi'it 
hydroxide,  using  phenol-phthalein  as  an  indie 
tor.    Upon  the  further  addition  of  20  eul 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution,  and  yt> 
boiling  for  one  hour  under  a  reflux  condenst 
not  less  than  6.2  nor  more  than  6.8  cut 
centimetres  should  be  found  to  have  combin 
with  the  Beeswax,  as  shown  by  the  til 
of  the  uncombined  alkali  with  volumetric  sol 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.    If  5  grammes  of  Bei 
wax  are  heated  for  fifteen  minutes  witli 
grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  320°  F.  (160"  C 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  water,  no  so 
wax-like  body   should   separate  (absence 
paraffin).    Beeswax  should  not  yield  any  clu 
acteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  starch."  I 
Various  adulterations  have  been  practise 
most  of  which  may  be  readily  detected.  Me 
earth,  and  other  insoluble  substances  are 
the  same  time  discovered  and  separated 
melting   and  straining   the  wax.    When  t 
fracture  is  smooth  and  shining  instead  of  bei 
granular,  the  presence  of  rosin  may  be  si 
pected.     This  is   dissolved   by   cold  alcoh 
while  the  wax  is  left  untouched.    Yellow  w 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  a  mixture 
paraffin  and  rosin ;  such  wax  is  usually  trar 
lucent  on  the  edges.    For  other  adulterate 
substances  used,  and  the  modes  of  detectii 
them,  see  the  remarks  which  follow  on  whi 
wax. 

Yellow  wax  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ingredie 
of  plasters  and  cerates. 

2.  Cera  Alba,  Bleached  Yellow  Wax, 
White  Wax. — The  color  of  yellow  wax  is  d 
charged  by  exposing  it,  with  an  extended  si 
face,  to  the  combined  influence  of  air,  hg 
and  moisture.  The  process  of  bleaching  is  c£ 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  counti 
The  wax,  previously  melted,  is  made  to  fall 
streams  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  kept  co 
stantly  wet,  upon  which  it  concretes,  forroit 
thin  ribbon -like  layers.  These,  having  been  ) 
moved,  are  spread  upon  linen  cloths  stretch 
on  frames  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  lig' 
care  being  taken  to  water  and  occasional 
turn  them.  In  a  few  days  they  are  partial 
bleached;  but,  to  deprive  the  wax  complete 
of  color,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  whe 
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IYS.-N  once,  if  not  ot'toncr.  When  sufficiently 
te.  it  is  melted  and  cast  into  small  circular 
eg.1  1 1 >\\-  was  may  also  ho  decolorized 

treatment  with  animal  charcoal  or  with 
assiuin  permanganate,  potassium  dichro- 
e  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen  per- 
le.  White  wax  sometimes  contains  one  or 
■e  free  tatty  acids,  consequent  probably 
D  the  employment  of  alkalies  in  bleach- 
it,  which  render  it  an  unlit  ingredient  in 
unctuous  preparations  of  certain  salts.  It 
lie  deprived  of  these  acids  by  means  of 
hoi. 

erfectly  pure  wax  is  -white,  shining,  diapha- 
-  in  thin  layers,  inodorous,  insipid,  harder 
less  unctuous  to  the  touch  than  the  yellow, 
and  ductile  at  35°  C.  (95°  F.)  and  "fusible 
i.">°  ('.  (1  HI    V.),  retaining  its  fluidity  at  a 
t  temperature.    The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
rihes  it  as  "  a  yellowish-white  solid,  some- 
t  translucent  in  thin  layers,  Inn  ing  a  faint, 
•acteristic  odor,  and  nearly  tasteless.  Spe- 
gravity:  0.950  to  0.960  at* 25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
ting  point:  (54°  to  65°  C.  (147.2°  to  149° 
In  other  respects  White  Wax  has  the 
acteristirs  of.  and  should  respond  to  the 
lions  and  tests  given  under,  Cera  Flava." 

y  a  great  heat  it  is  partly  volatilized, 
ly  decomposed ;  and.  when  flame  is  applied 
s  vapor,  it  lakes  fire  and  burns  with  a  clear 
lit  light,    ll  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 

alcohol  or  ether,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in 
ng  alcohol  and  ether,  which  deposit  it  in 
real  measure  upon  cooling.    The  volatile 

lixed  oils  dissolve  it  with  facility,  rosin 
lily  unites  with  it  by  fusion,  and  soaps 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  potas- 
i  hydroxides.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  acids 
rdinary  temperatures,  but  is  converted  into 
lack  mass  when  boiled  with  concentrated 
hurie  acid.  Bleached  wax  contains,  ac- 
inar to  Lewy's  analysis,  80.2  per  cent,  of 
on,  13.4  of  hydrogen,  and  6.4  of  oxygen. 
<  a  mixture  of  three  different  substances, 
■h  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by 
iol, — viz.:  1.  myricin,  insoluble  in  boiling 
loIj  and  consisting  chiefly  of  myricyl  pal- 
te  (CwHsiO.OCaoHei), — that  is,  a  com- 
ul  of  palmitic  acid,  O16H31O.OH,  and 
icyi  alcohol,  C30H61OH;  2,  cerotic  acid,  C27 
^2  (formerly  called  cerin  when  obtained 

in  an  impure  state),  which  is  dissolved  by 
ng  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  out  on  cooling; 

he  following  process  for  purifying  wax  by  steam 
been  patented  by  Cassgraud.  in  France,  and  is 
10  have  been  employed   advantageously.  Wax 
d  by  steam   is  passed   along  with   the  steam 
Igb  a  coiled  tube  or  worm,  Is  received  into  a 
ted  kettle  heated  by  steam,  where  it  is  washed 
water,  and  is  then  raised  by  a  pump  into  an- 
'  pan.  also  heated  by  steam."  where  it  is  again 
[j  oil  with  water  ;  the  whole  operation  is  repeated 
tl  ■  or  four  times,  the  wax  being  allowed  to  rest  for 
"  t  four  or  five  minutes  In  the  upper  pan  after  each 
1  uion,  and,  after  the  last  one,  an  hour  or  two  for 
11  "hsldence  of  impurities.    The  wax  is  then  granu- 
1:1    by  means  of  cold  water,  allowed  to  dry  for  two 
'  ttree  days,  and  then  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

whole  process  is  completed  in  a  few  days.  (See 
1    P.,  xxvi.  525.) 


ccrolein,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold 
alcoholic  liquid.  This  latter  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  fatty  acids,  as  indicated  by  its  acid  reac- 
tion. Schwalb  (Ann.  Chcm.,  224,  225)  found 
melissic  acid  and  some  unsaturated  acids  of  the 
oleic  series;  also  higher  solid  hydrocarbons  of 
the  saturated  series,  such  as  C27H56  and  C31H64. 
Kebler  states  that  the  hydrocarbons  in  beeswax 
amount  to  from  12.72  to  13.78  per  cent.  (.4. 
J.  P.,  1893,  587.)  T.  Marie  believes  that  cerotic 
acid,  as  ordinarily  obtained,  is  a  mixture  of 
two  distinct  acids.  He  gives  (30H60O2  as  the 
formula  for  melissic  acid  and  C25H50O2  for 
pure  cerotic  acid. 

Wax  has  been  variously  adulterated.  Heavy 
substances  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when 
the  wax  is  melted.  Starch,  meal,  and  other 
insoluble  substances  remain  behind  when  the 
wax  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  petro- 
leum benzin.  Water,  which  is  said  to  be  some- 
times fraudulently  incorporated  with  it,  by 
agitation  when  partially  melted,  is  driven  off  by 
heat.  Fatty  substances  render  lime  water  tur- 
bid when  agitated  with  it  and  allowed  to  stand. 
For  the  detection  of  stearin  and  stearic  acid, 
Lebel  dissolves  the  suspected  wax  in  two  parts 
of  oil,  beats  the  cerate  thus  formed  with  its 
weight  of  pure  water,  and  then  adds  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  lead  subacetate.  If  stearin 
be  present,  there  will  be  an  immediate  decom- 
position, and  the  mixture  will  acquire  an  ex- 
traordinary solidity  from  the  formation  of 
lead  stearate.  (•/.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xv.)  Vogel 
proposes  chloroform  as  a  means  of  detecting 
the  adulteration  with  fatty  matters.-  That 
liquid  dissolves  only  25  per  cent,  of  wrax,  but 
stearin  and  stearic  acid  completely.  If,  there- 
fore, wax  treated  with  6  to  8  parts  of  chloro- 
form loses  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  weight, 
it  may  be  considered  as  impure.  (Ibid.,  xvii.) 
Overbeck  detects  stearic  acid  by  the  abun- 
dant effervescence  produced  from  the  escape 
of  carbon  dioxide  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
suspected  wax  is  boiled  in  a  solution  composed 
of  one  part  of  sodium  carbonate  and  fiftv  of 
distilled  water.  (P.  J.,  xi.  128.)  The  "best 
test  for  fats,  fatty  acids  or  rosin  is  the  phar- 
macopoeia! test  of  boiling  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide solution  and  testing  the  filtrate  ob- 
tained after  cooling.  For  the  detection  of 
rosin,  cold  alcohol  is  sufficient.  It  dissolves  the 
rosin,  and  yields  it  on  evaporation,  attended 
with  a  very  small  portion  of  pure  wax.  which 
vields  2.4  per  cent,  to  cold  alcohol.  (Ed.  Davies, 
J..  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  537.)  F.  Jean  states  that 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the 
melted  wax  adulterated  with  rosin,  cause  a  red 
color,  or,  if  onlv  1  per  cent,  be  present,  a 
green  tint.  {A.  J.  P..  1881,  p.  307.)  White, 
wax  should  not  melt  below  65°  0.  (149°  F.)  ; 
yellow  not  below  62.5°  C.  (144.5°  P.).  (Br.) 
Japan  wax  is  said  also  to  be  largely  employed 
for  adulterating  beeswax;  so  that  sometimes  but 
little  of  the  product  of  the  bee  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mixture.  To  detect  Japan  wax.  Dullo 
boils  together  for  a  minute  10  Gm.  of  wax.  120 
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Gm.  of  water,  and  1  Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide; 
if  Japan  wax  be  present,  a  soap  will  imme- 
diately form,  which  will  slowly  solidify  on 
cooling.  Beeswax  does  not  saponify  under 
these  circumstances.  (Ibid.,  4e  ser.,  i.  448.) 
Ceresin,  a  principle  obtained  from  ozokerite 
(see  Part  II),  is  also  employed  as  an  adul- 
terant, and  is  manufactured  largely  for  that 
purpose  in  Vienna.  It  is  only  native  paraffin, 
and  of  course  answers  to  the  tests  for  that 
substance.  There  are  other  less  precise  methods 
of  detecting  adulterations.  Thus,  spermaceti 
and  lard  render  wax  softer  and  less  cohesive, 
of  a  smoother  and  less  granular  fracture,  and 
of  a  different  odor  when  heated.  The  melting 
point  and  specific  gravity  are  lowered  by  tallow, 
suet,  lai'd,  and  especially  by  paraffin.  Legrip's 
cereometer  is  based  upon  the  altered  specific 
gravity  of  wax  when  adulterated.  Anyone  may 
apply  this  principle  by  making  such  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  Avater  that  pure  wax  will 
neither  sink  nor  rise  in  it,  but  remain  wher- 
ever placed.  (See  page  308.)  Adulterated 
wax  would  either  float  or  sink  in  this  liquid. 
The  most  valuable  information,  however,  is 
obtained  by  the  determination,  according,  to 
HiibPs  process,  of  the  three  chemical  constants, — 
viz.,  acid  value,  20 ;  ester  value,  75 ;  and  saponi- 
fication value,  95.  In  yellow  wax  the  iodine 
value,  7.9  to  8.9,  is  also  of  use;  in  white  wax 
the  bleaching  process  has  altered  the  bodies 
which  absorb  the  iodine.  (See  also  Chem.  Ztg., 
1893,  918;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  957;  D.  C, 
1898,  33;  Am.  Drug.,  1898,  97,  and  1904,  103, 
105.) 

Uses. — Wax  has  little  effect  upon  the  system. 
Under  the  impression  that  it  sheathed  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  it 
was  formerly  prescribed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery; and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  a 
remedy  in  the  latter  complaint;  but  at  the 
present  time,  we  suppose,  no  one  would  think 
of  employing  wax  for  such  purposes.  Its  sole 
use  in  modern  medicine  is  in  the  formation  of 
ointments,  cerates,  plasters,  suppositories,  and 
surgical  dressings,  etc.;  in  which  it  acts 
mechanically,  either  giving  stiffness  or  serving 
to  protect  from  water.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
almost  all  the  official  cerates,  which  owe  to  it 
their  general  title. 

3.  Vegetable  Wax. — Many  vegetable  pro- 
ducts contain  wax.  It  exists  in  the  pollen  of 
numerous  plants,  and  forms  the  bloom  or  glau- 
cous powder  which  covers  certain  fruits,  and 
the  coating  of  varnish  with  which  leaves  are 
sometimes  supplied.  In  some  plants  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  be  profitably  extracted  for  use. 
Such  is  the  Ceroxylon  andicolum,  Humb.,  a  lofty 
palm  growing  in  the  South  American  Andes. 
Upon  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  in  the  rings  left  by 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  is  a  coating  of  wax-like 
matter,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  removed  by  the  natives  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tapers.  It  contains,  according 
to  Vauquelin,  two-thirds  of  a  l'esinous  substance 
and  one-third  of  pure  wax.    Two  kinds  of  wax 


are  collected  in  Brazil,  one  called  carnauba 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Copemicia  cerifen 
palm,  which  forms  large  forests  in  the  pro  vino 


1  Carnauba  Wa.r  is  collected  by  cutting  out  the  le 
buds,  drying  and  beating  them,  and  melting  tl 
powder  thus  detached,  in  water.  H.  Stiirke  h 
stated  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  that  earnaul 
wax  contains:  a  hydrocarbon,  melting  at  593  I 
alcohol.  CmH^.OH,  melting  at  76°  C.  :  myricvl  alcohi 
C3oH61.OH,  melting  at  85.5°  C.  :  a  diatomic  a!eoh< 
C25H6o.(OH)2.  melting  at  103.5"  to  103.8°  C. ;  an  acl 
C24H  4802)  isomeric  with  lignocerotic  acid,  melting 
72.5°  C.  ;  an  acid.  CstE^O?,  isomeric  with  cerotlc  acl 
melting  at  79°  C.  ;  and  an  acid,  or  rather  the  lacto 
(anhydride)  of  an  acid,  CicHaj^^^,  melting  at  103 
C,  from  which  an  acid.  CioHi,(COOH)".  melting 
!)0°  C.  has  been  prepared.  (Schaedler,  Techno!,  d 
Fette  und  Oele,  2te  Auf.,  p.  884.)  It  is  hard,  britt 
and  buff-colored,  yellow,  or  greenish,  resembling  t 
resins  more  than  wax,  and  melts  at  84°  C.  ( 183.2'  f 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  fusing  point  of  oth 
kinds  of  vegetable  wax.  "  It  takes  a  fine  polish  wh 
rubbed  with  any  soft  material  "  does  not  receive  li 
pressions  from  the  finger  at  the  natural  temperatu 
of  the  hand,  and  is  adapted  for  polishing  furnitui 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  wax.  2,000,000  pounds 
it  are  said  to  be  annually  produced  in  Brazil,  whe 
it  is  largely  used,  mixed  with  tallow,  in  matt 
candles,  etc.     (See  also  P.  J..  1904,  246.) 

Under  the  name  of  Ocotilla  wax,  Helen  Abbe 
Michael  described  (A.  J.  P.,  Feb.  1885)  a  vegetal 
wax  which  she  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Fouquic 
splendens,  and  believed  to  be  a  new  variety.  A  w 
which  is  said  to  be  used,  under  the  name  of  Arbol  i 
la  Cera,  in  Mexico  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  b 
also  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhcea  and  jaundice,  is  th 
obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  of  the  Myrica  jalapeni 
in  water.  It  is  greenish  or  yellow,  more  brittle  ai 
unctuous  than  beeswax,  has  a  feeble  odor,  a  slight 
bitter  taste,  and  a  density  nearly  equal  to  that 
water,  and  melts  at  43°  C.  ;  but  on  exposure  the  fusil 
point  rises  to  47.5°  C.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  boilli; 
ether,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  co, 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  boiling  ale 
hoi,  depositing  the  greater  part  on  cooling ;  alkali 
saponify  it  readily.     (A.  J.  P.,  xv.  339,  1885.) 

Pisang  Wax  from  Ficus  cerifcra,  according  to  On 
hoff  and  Sack,  occurs  in  white  crystalline  cakt 
having  the  sp.  gr.  0.963  to  0.970  at  15°  C.  and  me 
ing  at  79°  to  81°  C.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
ethyl  alcohol,  even  when  boiling,  but  readily  solut: 
in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine,  amyl  alcohol,  and  carb' 
disulphide.  Its  acid  number  is  2  to  3,  its  sapoi 
fication  number  109.  Pisang-cerylic  acid,  obtained  I 
saponification,  melts  at  71°  C,  and  has  the  compoi 
tion  C24H48O2 ;  while  pisang-cerylic  alcohol,  whi 
was  also  isolated,  melts  at  78°  C.,  and  has  the  fc 
mula  CisHigO. 

Gondang  Wax  occurs  in  brown  pieces  which  are  yi 
lowish  internally  and  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.015.  In  dl 
tinction  from  pisang  wax,  gondang  wax  is  soluble 
all  the  usual  solvents  at  a  boiling  temperature,  ai 
it  may  be  almost  completely  dissolved  by  prolongi 
boiling  with  ethyl  alcohol,  being  however  again  d 
posited  on  cooling.  Gondang  wax  purified  in  this  wi 
melted  at  61°  C.,  and  yielded  flco-cerylic  acid  < 
saponification,  which  has  the  formula  CisHsaOa  at 
melts  at  57°  C,  while  flco-cerylic  alcohol  has  tl 
formula  CnHaiO.  and  melts  at  about  198°  C.  _  I 
its  general  character  gondang  wax  is  intermedia 
between  wax  and  caoutchouc. —  Ph.  Ztg.,  1901,  563. 

Japanese  Wojc  has  been  imported  into  Europe 
considerable  quantities,  either  directly  from  Japa 
or  through  the  Chinese  ports.  It  is  obtained  fro 
the  berries  of  the  Rhus  succedaneum  of  Linnseus.  atj 
in  small  amount  from  the  R.  sylvestris  and  R.  ven 
cifera,  or  lacquer  plant.  The  partially  dried  berri 
are  crushed,  winnowed,  steamed,  placed  in  hen 
cloth  bags,  steamed  again,  and  pressed  in  a  woodi 
wedge  press.  They  yield  about  15  per  cent,  of 
coarse  greenish  tallowy  mass.  It  has  come  in  tv 
forms,  the  one,  as  originally  distinguished  by  Ha 
bury,  of  circular  cakes,  about  four  inches  in  dlai 
eter,  and  an  inch  thick,  flat  on  one  side  and  som 
what  convex  on  the  other ;  the  second,  as  broug 
directly  from  Japan,  of  large  rectangular  blocl 
weighing,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  1  picul  (133%  lbs 
which  are  packed  in  chests.  It  bears  a  considerab 
resemblance  to  purified  beeswax,  but  is  not  quite  1. 
white,  having  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  is  softer,  mo. 
friable,  and  has  a  somewhat  rancid  odor  and  tast 
Its  melting  point  is  below  that  of  wax,  varying  fro 
42°  C.  (107°  F.)  to  55°  C.  (131°  F.).  It  is  mui 
more  soluble   in   alcohol   than   is   beeswax,  is  s 
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Ceara,  t  ho  other  ocuba,  from  the  fruit  of  a 
•nl)  of  the  province  of  Para  (J.  I'.  ('.,  3e  ser., 
154).  A  form  of  vegetable  wax  sometimes  seen 
this  country  is  that  derived  from  Myrica  ceri- 
a,  L.,  and  commonly  called  myrtle  wax.  The 
x  myrtle  is  an  aromatic  shrub,  from  one  to 
■lve  feet  high,  growing  in  the  United  States, 
in  New  Kngland  in  I ,< >u isia na,  and  flourishing 
ecially  on  the  sea  coast.  The  fruit,  which 
•  ws  iii  clusters  closely  attached  to  the  stems 
1  branches,  is  small,  globular,  and  covered 
h  a  whitish  coat  of  wax,  which  may  be 
■a  rated  for  use.  Other  parts  of  the  plant 
said  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  The  bark 
the  rool  is  acrid  and  astringent,  and  in  large 
os  emetic,  and  has  been  popularly  employed 
jaundice.  The  process  for  collecting  the. 
<  is  simple.  The  berries  are  boiled  in  water, 
1  the  wax,  melting  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
c,  is  either  skimmed  off  and  strained,  or 
nved  to  concrete  as  the  liquor  cools,  and  then 
loved.  To  render  it  pure,  it  is  again  melted 
1  strained,  and  cast  into  large  cakes.  It 
collected  in  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
1  New  England,  and  particularly  in  Rhode 
md. 

Ii/rtlr  wax  is  of  a  pale  grayish-green  color, 
lewhal  diaphanous,  more  brittle  and  unctu- 
to  the  touch  than  beeswax,  of  a  feeble 
r,  and  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.    It  is  about 
heavy  as  water,  and  melts,  according  to 
E.  Moore,  at.  from  46.6°  C  to  48.8°  C.  (116° 
to  120°   F. ).    It   is   insoluble  in  water, 
ivcly  suliililc  ill  cold  alcohol,  soluble,  exoepf- 
nhout  13  per  cent.,  in  twenty  parts  of  boil- 
i   alcohol,  which  deposits  the  greater  portion 
i  cooling,  soluble  also  in  boiling  ether,  and 

■  htly  so  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  readily 
I  lonifiable  with  the  alkalies.  Myrtle  wax  is  a 
i  dure  of  glycerides  and  not  a  true  wax.  This 
1  iety  of  wax  has  been  popularly  employed  in 
I  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery; 
i  ffbich  disease  Fahnestock  gave  the  powdered 
\  l  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  frequently  re- 
I  ted,  with  alleged  great  advantage.   (Am.  J. 

■  S.,  ii.  313.)  It  is  occasionally  substituted 
1  apothecaries  for  beeswax  in  the  formation 
I  plasters,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
t  era  and  candles.  It  is  somewhat  fragrant 
J  m  burning,  but  emits  a  less  brilliant  light 
t  a  common  lamp  oil. 

ff.  Prep. — White  wax. — Ceratum,  U.  8.;  Ce- 
r  un  Camphorse,  U.  8.;  Pilula  Phosphori,  Br.; 


1  liable  with  the  alkalies,  and  is  in  the  main 
J  .vceride  of  palmitic  acid  with  .smaller  amounts 
"  M  glycerides  of  stearic  and  arachldic  acids.  It  has 

i  employed  in  the  preparation  of  candles,  which 
j  i  as  brilliant  light  as  those  made  of  common  wax. 
r  'as  .?een  found  useful  in  the  preparation  of  ce- 
etc.  lTom  Boucher's  experiments  it  appears 
there  are  two  melting  points  of  this  wax,  one 
\  espondlng  closely  with  Procter's  results,  while 
«  same  wax  rapidly  heated  to  a  point  above  that 
:  "Mon  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  if  plunged  into 

er  at  42°  C,  molts  into  a  transparent  liquid  :  con- 
j  GMly  melting  at  a  point  12°  C.  below  its  freez- 
i  ;1  \  111  Its  ordinary  state,  which  was  54°  C.  ; 
i  '  .?  temperatures  oeing  about  equivalent  in  Fah- 

'cts  scale  to  107°  and  129°.  (P.  J.,  Aug.  1872.) 


Suppositoria  Acidi  Carbolici,  Br. ;  Unguentum, 
U.  8.;  Unguentum  Aquae  Rosae,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Un- 
guentum  Cotacei,  Br. 

Yellow  wax. — Ceratum  Cantharidis,  U.  8. 
(Br.);  Ceratum  Resinae,  U.  8.  {Br.);  Cera- 
tum Resinas  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Cale- 
faciens,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Menthol,  Br.;  Emplas- 
trum Picis,  Br. ;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Com- 
positum, Br.;  Unguentum  Picis  Liquidae,  U.  *S'., 
Br.;  Unguentum  Staphisagriae,  Br. 

CERATA. 

CERATES 

(ce-rfl'ta ) 

Carats.  C6rfiolds,  Elasoc^r^oles.  Fr. ;  Cerate,  Wachs- 
salben,  G. 

These  are  unctuous  substances  consisting  of 
oil  or  lard,  mixed  with  wax,  spermaceti,  or 
rosin,  to  which  various  medicaments  are  fre- 
quently added.  Their  consistence,  which  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  ointments  and  that 
of  plasters,  is  such  that  they  may  be  spread  at 
ordinary  temperatures  upon  linen  or  leather, 
by  means  of  a  spatula,  and  do  not  melt  or  run 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  In  preparing  them, 
care  should  always  be  taken  to  select  the  oil  or 
lard  perfectly  free  from  rancidity.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  wax,  too,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
choice,  as  experience  has  shown  that  cerates 
made  with  yellow  wax  keep  longer  unchanged 
than  those  made  with  white  or  bleached  wax, 
probably  because  there  is  in  yellow  wax  some 
principle  which  corrects  the  tendency  of  fatty 
matters  to  become  rancid.  (F.  Bringhurst,  A. 
J.  P.,  1869,  59.)  The  liquefaction  should  be 
effected  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  during 
the  refrigeration  the  mixture  should  be  well 
stirred,  and  the  portions  which  solidify  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  should  be  made  to  mix  again 
with  the  liquid  portion,  until  the  whole  assumes 
the  proper  consistence,  or,  as  some  prefer,  the 
melted  cerate  is  allowed  to  cool  quickly  without 
stirring.  When  a  large  quantity  is  prepared, 
the  mortar  or  other  vessel  into  which  the  mix- 
ture may  be  poured  for  cooling  should  be 
previously  heated  by  means  of  boiling  water. 
It  has  been  pi-oposed  to  substitute  paraffin 
for  wax  in  the  preparation  of  the  cerates,  but 
the  great  tendency  to  produce  granulation  in 
the  finished  cerate  has  largely  prevented  its 
use. 

It  is,  we  think,  unfortunate  that  this  class  of 
preparations  has  been  abandoned  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  several  cerates  having  been 
rejected,  or  transferred  to  the  class  of  oint- 
ments. Independently  of  the  connection 
between  the  name  and  one  of  the  characteristic 
constituents  of  the  cerates,  there  is_  ground 
for  difference  between  them  and  the  ointments 
in  their  consistence,  that  of  the  cerates  being 
such  as  to  render  them  especially  suitable  for 
spreading  on  linen,  while  that  of  ointments 
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is  peculiarly  adapted  to  inunction.  W.  H. 
Mielcke  (Ph.  Cb.,  1881,  Nos.  20,  21)  proposes  a 
class  of  preparations,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  "  Steatins,"  "  Steatinum."  These  are 
of  about  the  consistence  of  cerates,  of  varied 
composition,  and  contain  usually  a  considerable 
portion  of  tallow.  The  Steatinum  Iodoformi 
offers  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class.  "  Take  of 
mutton  tallow  18  parts,  expressed  oil  of  nut- 
meg 2  parts,  iodoform,  in  tine  powder,  1  part. 
Melt  the  tallow  and  add  the  other  ingredients.'1 
For  other  formulas,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p. 
404. 

CERATUM.  U.  S. 

CERATE  [Simple  Ceratel 

( c?-ra'tum ) 

Ceratum  Adipis,  U.  S.  1860 ;  Ceratum  Simplex, 
U.  S.  1850  ;  C6rat  Simple,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Unguentum  cere- 
um,  P.  G.;  Einf aches  Cerat,  Wachssalbe,  G.;  Cerato 
simple,  Sp. 

*  "  White  Wax,  three  hundred  grammes  [or 
10  ounces  av.,  255  grains]  ;  White  Petrolatum, 
two  hundred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24 
grains]  ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  five  hundred  gram- 
mes [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ,  to  make 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].  Melt  the  white  Wax,  add  the  White 
Petrolatum,  then  the  Benzoinated  Lard,  con- 
tinuing the  heat  until  the  mixture  is  liquefied, 
and  stir  it  constantly  until  it  congeals.  For 
use  in  southern  latitudes,  and  during  the  heated 
season  in  other  localities,  fifty  grammes  [or  1 
ounce  av.,  334  grains]  of  Benzoinated  Lard 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  White 
Wax."  U.  S. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  20 
per  cent,  of  white  petrolatum,  and  50  per  cent, 
of  benzoinated  lard  are  directed  in  place  of  the 
70  per  cent,  of  lard  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
process.  The  present  official  cerate  will  for 
chese  reasons  remain  free  from  rancidity  a  much 
longer  time.  In  the  preparation  of  this  cerate, 
peculiar  care  should  be  taken  that  the  oleagin- 
ous ingredient  be  entirely  free  from  rancidity, 
and  that  the  heat  employed  be  not  sufficient 
to  produce  the  slightest  decomposition,  for  the 
value  of  the  preparation  depends  on  its  per- 
fect blandness.  To  avoid  change,  it  should  be 
put  up  in  small  jars,  and  covered  closely  with 
tin  foil  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  used 
for  dressing  blisters,  wounds,  etc.,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  contact 
of  air  and  preserve  the  moisture  of  the  part 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  irritation.  It 
is  sometimes  impropei'ly  employed  as  the  vehicle 
of  substances  to  be  applied  by  inunction.  For 
this  purpose  benzoinated  lard  should  be  used 
in  winter,  and  simple  ointment  in  summer, 
the  cerate  having  too  firm  a  consistence.  George 
W.  Sloan  recommended  the  use  of  simple  cerate 
as  a  pill  excipient  for  certain  oxidizable  sub- 
stances and  special  uses.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1884.) 


CERATUM  CAMPHOR/C.  U.  S. 

CAMPHOR  CERATE 

(ce-ra'tum  earn'phQ-rae) 

Pommade  Camphree,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pomatum  Can 
phoratum,  Fr.;  Kamphersalbe,  <?.;  Pomada  alcai 
forada.  Pomatum  camphoratum,  Sp. 

*  "  Camphor  Liniment,  one  hundred  gramme 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  White  Wa: 
three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  12  ounce 
av.,  151  grains] ;  White  Petrolatum,  one  1m 
dred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  12 
grains]  ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  four  hundred  gram 
mes  [or  14  ounces  av.,  48  grains]  ,  to  mak 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  12 
grains].  Melt  the  White  Wax,  add  the  Whit 
Petrolatum,  then  the  Benzoinated  Lard,  an 
continue  the  heat  until  the  mixture  is  liquefiec 
While  the  mixture  is  cooling,  add  the  Campho 
Liniment,  and  incorporate  thoroughly  by  stii 
ring  until  it  congeals."  U.  S. 

Camphor  cerate  now  contains  2  per  cent,  o 
camphor;  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  containe; 
only  three-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  This  prepara 
tion  was  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  P.  18S 
primarily  for  use  in  making  cerate  of  subact 
tate  of  lead  by  the  extemporaneous  process.  I 
was  subsequently  found  useful  as  a  slightl 
stimulating  dressing;  hence  the  proportion  o 
camphor  was  increased. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.  S.  (Br.)! 

CANTHARIDES  CERATE 

(ce-ra'tum  can-thar'i-dis) 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  Br.;  Cantharides  Piai 
ter :  Emplastrum  Epispasticum,  s.  Vesicatorium,  i 
Vesicans,  Emplastrum  Lytt* ;  Blistering  Cerate  o 
Plaster  ;  Emplatre  Vesicatoire,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pommad ; 
Epispastique,  Emplatre  de  Cantharides,  Fr.;  Emplan 
trum  Cantharidum  Ordinarium.  P.  G. ;  Spanisct 
fliegen  Pflaster.  Blasenpflaster,  G. :  Pomata  di  cat' 
taridi,  /*. ;  Unguento  de  cantaridas,  Sp. 

* "  Cantharides,  in  No.  60  powder,  thre 
hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  11  ounce 
av.,  126  grains]  ;  Liquid  Petrolatum,  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  12 
grains] ;  Yellow  Wax,  one  hundred  and  eight, 
grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  153  grains] ;  Rosir; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grammes  [or  6  ounce 
av.,  153  grains] ;  Lard,  one  hundred  and  sevent, 
grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  436  grains],  to  mak 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  121 
grains].  Mix  the  Cantharides  with  the  Liquii 
Petrolatum,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  wel 
covered,  in  a  warm  place,  for  forty-eight  hours 
Then  add  it  to  the  Rosin,  Yellow  Wax,  an*1 
Lard,  previously  melted  and  strained  througl 
muslin,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  liquid  condi  ■ 
tion  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  stirring  occa 
sionally,  for  one  hour.  Finally,  remove  it  froa 
the  bath,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  begin: t 
to  congeal."  Z7.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs:  Can 
tharides,  in  powder,  3£  ounces  (Imperial)  o 
thirty-five  grammes ;  Yellow  Beeswax,  Lard,  am 
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psin,  each,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  twenty 
•amnios;  and  Soap  Plaster,  \  ounce  (Imp.) 
•  live  grammes;  melts  the  Resin,  Soap  Plaster, 
ax,  and  Lard  together;  then  introduces  the 
Ultharides,  mixes  the  whole  thoroughly,  and 
utilities  to  stir  the  mixture  while  cooling.  (See 
in  plus!  rum  Cantharidis.) 

This  is  the  common  well  known  blistering 
aster.  As  it  can  be  readily  spread  without 
e  aid  of  heat,  it  is  properly  a  cerate,  and  is, 
erefore,  correctly  named  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
loopceia.  The  process  now  official  differs 
om  that  of  previous  Pharmacopoeias  in  the 
Institution  of  liquid  petrolatum  for  oil  of 
rpentine;  the  previous  maceration  of  the 
ntharides  with  this  solvent  has  for  its  object 
e  softening  and  extraction  of  the  cantharidin ; 
e  present  cerate  is  somewhat  firmer  in  consist- 
ce  than  that  made  by  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of 
tabling  the  eantharides  in  contact  with  hot 
liietied  fatty  bodies  to  facilitate  the  extraction 

the  cantharidin.  The  cerate  is  essentially 
e  same  as  prepared  by  the  two  processes, 
ougu  the  U.  S.  formula  has  a  decided  advan- 
ce over  the  British,  in  keeping  the  mixture 

the  flies  and  the  other  ingredients  for  some 
ne  at  an  elevated  temperature,  while  in  the 
(tor  they  are  allowed  to  cool  after  being 
ixed  with  the  fatty  substances.  Care  was 
rmerly  considered  requisite,  in  making  the 
rate,  not  to  injure  the  flies  by  heat;  it  was 
erefore  recommended  that  they  should  not  be 
.ded  to  the  other  ingredients  until  immediately 
fore  these  begin  to  stiffen,  after  having  been 
moved  from  the  fire;  and,  though  this  direc- 
>n  has  been  omitted,  no  provision  is  made  for 
e  continued  application  of  heat. 
From  the  experiments  of  Donovan,  and 
ose  of  Procter  (A.  J.  P.,  xiii.  302  and 
:iv.  296),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  vesi- 
ting  principle  of  Spanish  flies  is  not  injured  or 
ssipated  by  a  heat  under  148.8°  C.  (300°  F.), 
d  that  a  limited  elevated  temperature,  instead 

being  hurtful,  is  positively  advantageous  in 
o  preparation  of  the  cerate.    The  cantharidin 

thus  more  thoroughly  dissolved  by  the 
eaginous  matter,  and  consequently  brought 
ore  efficiently  into  contact  with  the  skin,  than 
len  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of 
e  fly.  Another  advantage,  stated  by  Dono- 
n,  is  that  the  moisture  usually  existing  to  a 
rtain  extent  in  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
rate  is  thus  dissipated,  and  the  preparation 

less  apt  to  become  mouldy,  or  otherwise  to 
idergo  decomposition.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
liting  until  the  melted  wax,  resin,  and  lard 
gin  to  stiffen,  it  is  better  to  add  the  powder 
tore  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
onovan  recommends  that,  as  soon  as  the  other 
gradients  are  melted,  the  powdered  flies  should 
'  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  until  the  heat 

shown  bv  a  thermometer  to  have  risen  to 
'•1-1°  C.  (250°  F.),  when  the  vessel  is  to  be 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
instantly  until  cool.    At  the  beat  mentioned, 


ebullition  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
materials.  In  the  cerate  thus  prepared,  the 
active  matter  has  been  dissolved  by  the  lard,  and 
the  powder  may  be  separated,  if  deemed  advis- 
able, by  straining  the  mixture  before  it  solid- 
ifies. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  tempera- 
ture be  not  so  high  as  to  decompose  the  ingre- 
dients; and  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  within 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  by  means  of  a  water  bath, 
as  in  the  U.  S.  process,  than  to  incur  any  risk 
from  its  excess.  Violent  irritation  and  even 
vesication  of  the  face  of  the  operator  are  stated 
to  have  resulted  from  exposure  to  the  vapors 
of  the  liquid,  at  a  temperature  of  121.1°  C. 
(250°  F.).  (P.  J.,  ii.  391.)  From  an  experi- 
ment, however,  of  Procter,  it  appears  that, 
though  cantharidin  begins  to  volatilize  slightly 
at  121.1°  C.  (250°  F.),  and  rapidly  rises  in  va- 
por and  sublimes  at  from  205.5°  C.  to  211.1°  C. 
(402°  F.  to  412°  F.),  yet  it  is  not  decomposed 
unless  by  increasing  the  heat  considerably  above 
the  last-mentioned  point.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  296 
and  298.)  Dieterieh  states  that  the  activity  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  nse  of  acid  in  the 
manufacture.  Thus,  for  every  250  6m.  of 
powdered  flies  used  he  adds  to  the  melted  mass 
1  Gm.  sulphuric  acid  and  10  Gm.  alcohol 
(90  percent.),  keeps  the  mass  for  two  hours 
at  70°  C,  and  finally  adds  2  Gm.  barium  car- 
bonate rubbed  up  with  6  Gm.  alcohol.  (Ph. 
Centralh.,  1892,  425.)  It  is  desirable  that  the 
flies  should  be  very  finely  pulverized.  Coarsely 
powdered  eantharides  should  not  be  used,  be- 
cause of  the  imperfect  and  unequal  distribution 
of  the  vesicating  agent.  Powdered  euphor- 
bium  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fraudulently  added. 

Uses. — The  cerate  will  raise  a  blister  in 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  system,  if  the  flies 
are  good,  and  not  injured  in  the  preparation. 
It  should  he  spread  on  soft  leather,  though  linen 
or  even  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  when 
leather  is  not  to  be  had.  An  excellent  mode  of 
preparing  it  for  use  is  to  spread  a  piece  of 
leather,  of  a  proper  size,  first  with  adhesive 
plaster,  and  afterwards  with  the  cerate,  leaving 
a  margin  of  the  former  uncovered,  in  order 
that  it  may  adhere  to  the  skin.  Heat  is  not 
requisite,  and  should  not  be  employed  in  spread- 
ing the  cerate.  Some  sprinkle  powdered  flies 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  press  them 
lightly  with  a  roller,  and  then  shake  off  the  por- 
tion which  has  not  adhered ;  but,  if  the  flies 
originally  employed  were  good,  this  addition 
is  superfluous.  The  practice  of  applying  over 
the  surface  with  a  brush  an  ethereal  tincture 
of  eantharides,  which  leaves  a  thin  coating 
of  extract,  renders  the  preparation  more  certain. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  the  plaster,  the 
skin  should  be  moistened  with  warm  vinegar  or 
other  liquid.  In  adults,  when  the  full  action 
of  the  flies  is  desired,  and  the  object  is  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  effect,  the  application  should 
be  continued  for  eight  hours,  and  on  the  scalp 
for  twelve  hours.  In  very  delicate  persons, 
however,  or  those  subject  to  strangury,  or  upon 
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parts  of  a  loose  texture,  or  when  the  object 
is  merely  to  produce  a  blister  to  be  healed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  plaster  should  remain 
no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  full  redness  of  the  skin,  which  generally 
occurs  in  five  or  six  hours,  or  even  in  a  shorter 
time.  It  should  then  be  removed,  and  followed 
by  a  flaxseed  poultice,  or  some  other  emollient 
dressing,  under  which  the  cuticle  rises,  and  a 
full  blister  is  usually  produced.  By  this  man- 
agement the  patient  will  generally  escape  stran- 
gury, and  the  blister  will  very  quickly  heal  after 
the  discharge  of  the  serum.  In  young  children, 
cantharides  sometimes  produce  alarming  and 
even  fatal  ulceration,  if  too  long  applied,  and 
from  two  to  four  hours  are  usually  sufficient 
for  any  desirable  purpose.  When  the  head, 
or  other  hairy  part,  is  to  be  blistered,  an 
interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  allowed  between  the  shaving  of  the 
part  and  the  application  of  the  plaster,  so  that 
the  abrasions  may  heal,  and  some  impediment 
be  offered  to  the  absorption  of  the  cantharidin. 
After  the  blister  has  been  formed,  it  should  be 
opened  at  the  most  depending  parts,  and,  the 
cuticle  being  allowed  to  remain,  should  be 
dressed  with  simple  cerate ;  but,  if  it  be  desirable 
to  maintain  the  discharge  for  a  short  time,  rosin 
cerate  should  be  used,  and  the  cuticle  removed  if 
it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience.  When 
it  is  wished  that  the  blistered  surface  should 
heal  as  soon  as  possible,  Goulard's  cerate  should 
be  freely  applied.  The  effects  of  an  issue  may 
be  obtained  by  employing  savin  ointment,  or 
the  ointment  of  Spanish  flies,  as  a  dressing. 
If  much  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  blis- 
tered surface,  it  may  be  relieved  by  emollient 
poultices,  weak  lead  water,  or  Goulard's  cerate. 
When  there  is  an  obstinate  indisposition  to 
heal,  we  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as 
zinc  ointment  with  two  to  four  grains  of  phenol 
to  the  ounce. 

Various  preparations  of  cantharides  have 
been  proposed  and  employed  as  substitutes  for 
the  cerate.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
cantharidin,  more  or  less  pure,  either  dissolved 
in  olive  oil,  and  applied  to  the  skin  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  or  in- 
corporated with  wax  and  spread  in  a  very  thin 
layer  upon  fine  waxed  cloth,  silk,  or  paper, 
constituting  blistering  cloth,  blistering  paper, 
vesicating  taffeta,  etc.  The  advantages  of  these 
preparations  are  that  they  occupy  less  space, 
are  more  portable,  and,  being  very  pliable,  are 
more  easily  adapted  to  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face. Absolutely  pure  cantharidin  is  expen- 
sive and  not  requisite,1  as  extracts  of  can- 
tharides, made  with  ether,  alcohol,  or  boiling 
water,  will  answer  every  purpose.    Henry  and 

1  Dragendorff  (A.  J.  P.,  187'!,  p.  273)  recommends 
sodium  eantharidate.  M.  E.  Delpeeh  (A.  J.  P.,  slli. 
240)  proposes  the  use  of  potassium  eantharidate  in 
substance  or  solution.  He  prepares  it  by  dissolving 
two  parts  of  cantharidin  in  150  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
adding  1.6  parts  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in 
a  very  little  water.  The  whole  becomes  a  crystalline 
mass,"  from  which  the  alcohol  may  be  separated  by 
pressure.     See  also  R.  Rother,  Ch.  Ph.,  Nov.  18 1 2. 


Guibourt  give  the  following  formula.  Diges 
powdered  cantharides  in  ether,  distil  off  tb< 
ether,  evaporate  the  residue  by  means  of 
salt  water  bath,  until  ebullition  ceases,  met 
the  mass  which  remains,  with  twice  its  weigh 
of  wax,  and  spread  the  mixture  upon  waxei 
cloth.  The  waxed  cloth  may  be  prepared  bi 
spreading  upon  linen  or  muslin  a  mixture  com 
posed  of  8  parts  of  white  wax,  4  of  olive  oil 
and  1  of  turpentine,  melted  together.  An  ex 
tract  of  cantharides  of  a  buttery  consistence 
said  to  act  very  efficiently  when  applied  b; 
means  of  paper  greased  with  it,  is  prepare 
by  digesting  4  parts  of  flies  with  one  par 
of  strong  acetic  acid  and  16  of  alcohol,  strain 
ing,  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a  moderate 
heat.  A  cerate  of  the  extract  of  cantharidi 
was  formerly  official  (see  U.  S.  D.,  18tb  ed, 
p.  358.) 

A  preparation  which  received  the  favorabl 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Pbar 
macy,  at  Paris,  is  the  following,  proposed  b; 
Uubuisson.  Four  parts  of  a  hydro-alcoholi 
extract  of  the  flies,  made  by  maceration,  an 
mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  one  part  o 
pure  gelatin,  so  as  to  obtain  a  solution  of  suit 
able  consistence,  which  is  then  applied  upon 
piece  of  stretched  waxed  cloth,  care  being  takei 
that  the  strokes  of  the  brush  should  always  hav 
the  same  direction.  When  the  first  layer 
dried,  a  second  and  a  third  are  to  be  applied  ii 
the  same  manner.  The  gelatin  renders  the  plas 
ter  more  adhesive  and  gives  consistence.  Tb 
hydro-alcoholic  extract  is  preferred  to  the  alffl 
holic,  because  it  contains  less  of  the  green  oi 
which  does  not  readily  mix  with  the  other  in 
gradients.  The  committee,  however,  preferre 
the  aqueous  extract,  as  cheaper  and  more  actiyt 
This  taffeta  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  rais 
blisters  in  four  hours.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.f  yii 
67.)  For  very  speedy  vesication,  an  infusio 
of  the  flies  in  strong  acetic  acid  is  sometime 
employed.  None  of  these  preparations  ar 
likely  to  supersede  the  cerate,  but  the  deman 
for  them  was  met  by  introducing  into  tb 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1SSQ  Charta  Cantharidis  an 
Collodium  Cantharidatum  in  subsequent ,  pbai 
macopceias. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

CERATE  OF  LEAD  SUBACETATE  [Goulard's  Cerat. 

(ee-ra'tum  plum'bi  sub-ac-e-ta'tis) 

Uoguentum  Glycerini  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.; ■  Vi 

guentum  I'lumbi  Subacetatis  Compositum :  Con 
pound  Ointment  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  Ointment  i 
Glycerin  of  Lead  Subacetate :  Ceratum  cum  sn 
acetate  Plumbico :  C6rat  Saturng,  Fr.  Cod.:  «n 
de  Goulard,  Fr. :  Unguentum  Plumbi.  P.  O. ;  Bleisai o 
Bleicerat.  G. :  Pomato  con  acetato  basico  di  piomu 
Unguento  saturnine  It. ;  Cerato  de  saturno,  Sp. 

*  "  Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate,  twenty  gran 
mes  [or  309  grains]  ;  Wool-Fat,  twenty  gran 
mes  [or  309  grains]  ;  Paraffin,  twenty  gramm 
[or  309  grains] ;  White  Petrolatum,  thirty-eigi 
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ammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  150  grains] ;  Carn- 
ior,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains],  to  make  one 
tulnil  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]. 
,  the  melted  Wool-Fat  in  a  warm  mortar 
adually  add  the  Solution  of  Lead  Subace- 
c,  and  incorporate  it  by  slow  trituration, 
i  the  mixture  add  the  White  Petrolatum  and 
ratlin,  previously  melted,  and  in  which  the 
mphor  has  been  dissolved;  mix  thoroughly 
nl  homogeneous."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  makes  an  oint- 
nl  by  mixing  glycerin  of  subacetate  of  lead 
ill  soft   and   hard  paraffin   together.  (See 
tiucntum  Glycerini  Plumbi  Subacetatis;  also 
hirimun  Plumbi  Subacetatis.) 
l'lie  process  for  this  cerate  has  been  greatly 
proved   in   the   U.   S.   P.    (8th   Rev.)  by 
ninating  the   fatty   ingredients    (lard  and 
ion  seed  oil)  used  in  making  the  camphor 
nte  of  the  previous  pharmacopoeia;  white 
rolatum,  wool-fat  and  paraffin  are  now  used, 
1  this  change  removes  the  great  objection 
the  former  official  cerate,  of  proneness  to 
icidity,  and   discoloration.     F.   A.  Hauss- 
nn  (A.  J.  P.,  1897,  575)  suggested  the  use 
hydrated  wool-fat  in  place  of  the  camphor 
ate;  the  new  official  process  requires  anhy- 
ms  wool-fat.    This  cerate  l'eceived  the  name 
which  it  is  commonly  known  from  Goulard, 
whom  it  was  employed  and  recommended.. 
Jses. — It   is   used   chiefly    in  excoriations, 
■  »s,  scalds,  and  chilblains,  and  in  cutaneous 
i  ptions.    Wherever  there  is  an  acute  active 
i  animation  of  the  skin  it  is  a  most  efficient 
i  iedy. 

CERATUM  RESIN/E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ROSIN  CERATE  [Basilicon  Ointment] 

(ce-rJL'tum  rf-91'nce) 

ngucntum  Resina;,  Br.  ;  Ointment  of  Resin,  Un- 
-  Hum  Rasilieum ;  Unguentum  Tetrapharmacum  ; 
t  11  (liniment.  Resin  Cerate:  Onguent  ISasilicum. 
'  Coil.:  Cfirat  de  Resine  Anglais.  Fr.;  Harzcerat, 
I  zsalbo.  Konlgsalbe,  Zugsalbe,  O. 

"  Rosin,  three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes 
12  ounces  av.,  151  grains]  ;  Yellow  Wax, 
<'   hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounces 
127  grains]  ;  Lard,  five  hundred  grammes 
17  ounces  av.,  279  grains],  to  make  one 
'  (sand  grammes    [or   35   ounces   av.,  120 
,y  as].   Melt  the  Rosin,  add  the  Yellow  Wax 
a    the  Lard,  and   continue   the  heat  until 
1  t'tied,  then  strain  the  liquid  through  muslin, 
a  allow  it  to  congeal  with  occasional  stirring. 

I  'old  weather  five  hundred  and  thirty  gram- 
>■    [or  IS  ounces  av.,  304  grains]  of  Lard, 

II  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  4 
«  ces  av.,  102  grains]  of  Yellow  Wax  may  be 
'  1."  U.  S. 

Take  of  Resin,  Yellow  Beeswax,  and  Olive 
1  each  S  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes; 
1  d,  6  ounces  (Imp.)  or  150  grammes.  Add 
'  hard  and  Olive  Oil  to  the  previously  melted 
1  in  and  Beeswax ;  strain ;  stir  until  cold."  Br. 
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The  U.  S.  preparation  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  formerly  official  except  that  occa- 
sional stirring  while  congealing  is  directed;  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  process  forbade  stirring.  The 
British  process  (1898)  discards  the  simple  oint- 
ment and  almond  oil  previously  used  (1885), 
and  substitutes  lard  and  olive  oil.  Rosin  cerate, 
commonly  called  basilicon  ointment,  is  much 
used  as  a  gently  stimulating  application  to 
blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers,  burns,  scalds, 
and  chilblains.  We  have  found  no  application 
more  effectual  in  disposing  the  ulcers  which 
follow  burns  to  heal. 

Off.  Prep. — Limmentum  Terebinthinae,  U.  8. 

CERATUM  RESIN>E  COMPOSITUM. 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  ROSIN  CERATE  [Deshler's  Salve] 

(ce-ra'tflm    re-sl'nie   com-pds'i-tuiii ) 

Cerat  de  Reslue  Compose,  Fr. :  Zusammengesetzte 
Ilarzsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Rosin,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  gram- 
mes [or  7  ounces  av.,  410  grains] ;  Yellow 
Wax,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  grammes  [or 
7  ounces  av.,  410  grains] ;  Prepared  Suet,  three 
hundred  grammes  [or  10  ounces  av.,  255 
grains]  ;  Turpentine,  one  hundred  and  fift-een 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  25  grains]  ;  Linseed 
Oil,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grammes  [or  4 
ounces  av.,  333  grains],  to  make  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Melt 
the  Rosin,  Yellow  Wax,  Turpentine,  and  Pre- 
pared Suet;  to  this  add  the  Linseed  Oil,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  the  mixture  is  liquefied; 
then  strain  it  through  coarse  muslin,  and  stir 
it  until  it  begins  to  congeal."  U.  S. 

Compound  rosin  cerate  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  because  of  its  continued 
use  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  it  was  offi- 
cial in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  linseed  oil  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  tough 
in  consistence  on  keeping;  but  the  peculiar  con- 
sistence has  been  urged  as  one  of  its  advan- 
tages. It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  rosin 
cerate;  see  Ceratum  Resince. 

CERM  OXALAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CERIUM  OXALATE  [Cerous  Oxalate] 

(ce'ri-I   Cix'a  lis) 

Cc2(C2O4)3-10II2O  =  710.22 

"  Cerium  Oxalate  consists  chiefly  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  oxalates  of  cerium,  didymium,  and 
lanthanum,  and  of  other  rare  earths  of  this 
group."  U.  S.  "Cerium  Oxalate.  Ce2(C204)3,9 
H2O,  may  be  obtained  by  interaction  of  a  solu- 
ble cerium  salt  and  a  soluble  oxalate.  It  usually 
contains  some  lanthanum  oxalate  and  didymium 
oxalate."  Br. 

Oxalate  of  Cerium  :  Cerium  Osalicum.  Oxalas  Ceri- 
cus;  Oxalate  de  Cerium,  Fr.;  Oxalsaures  Ceroxydul, 
Cerium  Oxalat.  Ceroxahit,  (J. 
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Cerium  is  a  metal,  which  was  discovered  in 
1803  by  Berzelius  and  Hisinger,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  Klaproth,  who,  however,  de- 
scribed it  as  an  earth.  By  the  two  former 
chemists  it  was  recognized  as  a  metal,  and 
named  cerium  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ceres. 
It  was  obtained  from  a  Swedish  mineral,  for- 
merly from  its  great  weight  called  heavy  stone 
of  Bastnas  (Bastnas  S chwer stein) ,  but  now 
named  cerite,  after  the  metal  extracted  from  it. 
Besides  cerite,  it  has  been  found  in  several 
other  minerals,  as  gadolinite,  orthite,  and 
monaziie,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  pure 
in  the  metallic  state,  as  its  oxides  and  salts  are 
difficult  of  reduction.  Berzelius  describes  it  as 
in  the  form  of  pulverulent  masses,  of  a  deep 
chocolate-brown,  which  exhibit,  however,  under 
the  burnisher  a  metallic  appearance  and  a 
dark  gray  color.  Hildebrand  and  Norton  have 
since  prepared  it  in  large  quantity  by  the 
electrolysis  of  its  chloride.  It  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  Heated  in  the  air  it 
takes  fire  before  the  point  of  ignition,  and 
burns  vividly,  passing  to  the  state  of  peroxide. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  oxidized  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  giving  out  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odor.  In  water,  especially  when 
moderately  heated,  it  rapidly  oxidizes,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  water 
does  not  become  alkaline.  There  are  two 
cerium  oxides  formerly  considered  as  the 
protoxide  and  sesquioxide.  (According  to 
more  recent  investigators,  cerium  forms  a  ses- 
quioxide and  a  dioxide  only,  so  that  cerous 
oxalate,  which  is  the  official  salt,  is  an  oxalate 
of  the  sesquioxide,  a  fact  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1880.)  Sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus combine  with  it.  Of  its  compounds 
two  only  have  been  introduced  into  medicine, 
the  nitrate  and  the  oxalate. 

Cerium  oxalate  may  be  obtained  from  cerite, 
and  F.  F.  Mayer  gave  a  process  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  which  the  following  is  an  outline. 
The  mineral  consists  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and 
didymium  silicates,  with  numerous  other  sub- 
stances in  smaller  proportion,  the  cerium  oxide 
constituting  about  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  powdered  mineral  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  heated  over  a 
lamp  until  the  mass  ceases  to  swell  and  no 
longer  absorbs  sulphuric  acid  very  cautiously 
added.  Upon  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  it  is 
powdered,  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  the 
heat  of  an  anthracite  fire  until  it  assumes  a 
pale  brownish-red  color.  It  is  now  lixiviated 
first  with  hot  water  and  then  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  treated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide in  order  to  get  rid  of  various  metals  by 
precipitation.  To  the  clear  liquid  some  hydro- 
chloi-ic  acid  is  first  added,  and  then  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  the  former  of  which  holds  in 
solution  the  calcium  oxalate  produced,  the 
latter  throws  down  cerium  oxalates  and  oxa- 
lates of  other  metals.  The  precipitate,  having 
been  washed  with  warm  water,  is  formed  into 
a  paste  with  a  quantity  of  magnesium  car- 


bonate equal  to  half  that  of  the  mineral  erl 
ployed;  and  the  paste  is  dried  on  porous  fil 
brick,  finely  powdered,  and  calcined  until  it  b| 
comes  of  a  cinnamon  color.  It  now  contail 
all  of  the  cerium  in  the  form  of  ceroso-ceil 
oxide.  To  separate  this  the  mass  is  treat  [ 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  solutiJ 
evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  aril 
then  diluted  with  warm  water,  and  last! 
poured  into  a  vessel  containing  boiling  watl 
acidulated  with  a  little  more  than  half" of  <>| 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  yellow  preci]J 
tate  of  basic  cerium  sulphate  is  formed,  whl 
a  little  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  and  all  tl 
lanthanum  and  didymium,  remain  dissolvil 
The  precipitate  is  now  dissolved  in  stronrj 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  digested  with 
few  crystals  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  orcl 
to  reduce  the  ceroso-eeric  oxide  to  cer  j 
oxide,  and  the  liquid,  having  been  filteM 
is  treated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  whil 
causes  a  precipitate  of  cerium  oxalate.  Tlii; 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  dried.  (.1.  ,7. 
1860,  p.  4.) 

The  cerium    compounds  were   formerly  cj 
tained  chiefly  from  cerite,  which  occurs  in  ct| 
siderable  amounts  in  Sweden,  and  affords 
least  50  per  cent,  of  cerium  oxide.    The  til 
rium  salts  were   obtained   from  the  rninej 
thorite,  which  is  found  in  Norway,  and  cil 
tains  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  its  peeulf 
earth.    According  to  O.  N.  Witt,  it  was  scjj 
found  that  the  supplies  of  thorite  were  i| 
sufficient  to  even  approximately  meet  the 
mand  for  thorium  salts  required  for  the 
candescent  gas  mantle  industry.    A  new  soul 
of  supply  was  therefore  sought  for,  and  tl 
has  been  found  in  the  mineral  monazite,  will 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  North  Cal 
lina  and  in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  in  Bral 
It  is  from  the  latter  source  that  the  Genii 
industries   now  chiefly   draw   their  suppll 
Monazite  is  a  cerous  phosphate,  in  whiclj 
portion  of  the  cerium  is  replaced  by  the  otj 
cerite  earths.    The  thorium  earth  is  not 
integral  constituent  of  the  mineral,  and. 
though  quite  regularly  admixed  with'  it, 
amount  varies  within  very  broad  limits, 
is  further  stated  by  "Witt  that  the  mona;| 
from  Bahia  contains  at  the  most  from  5  til 
per  cent,  of  thorium  earth,  while  the  earl 
of  the  cerite  group  amount  to  from  50  to  60  I 
cent,  or   more,  of   which  about  one-halfl 
cerium   itself.    The  occurrence   of  these 
earths  in  nature  is  therefore  in  inverse  propl 
tion  to  the  requirements  for  industrial  pi 
poses.  As  enormous  quantities  of  monazite  hi 
to  be  worked  up  in  order  to  obtain  the  ne<| 
sary  supplies  of  thorium  salts,  and  as  onl;| 
very  small  proportion   of  the  cerite  eail 
which  are  obtained  at  the  same  time  canf 
utilized  in  the  form  of  cerium  nitrate,  itf 
evident   that  these   must  accumulate  in  c| 
siderable  amounts.    It  has  thus  become  an 
portant  problem,  xipon  which  technical  chem. 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  to  devisl 
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•tieal  method  for  the  separation  of  the 
B  earths,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
find  some  industrial  applications  for 
•h  the  complex  mixtures  now  available  are 
adapted.  From  the  existing  conditions  of 
industry,  as  briefly  outlined,  it  may  be 
ired  that  the  cerium  oxalate  of  commerce, 
ih,  although  used  medicinally,  likewise  eon- 
of  Buch  a  complex  mixture  of  the  oxalates 
•erium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  is  at 
cut  more  or  less  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
ure  of  thorium  salts.  See  Power  and 
Iden,  mi  the  Composition  and  Determina- 
nt ( 'erium  Oxalate  (,/.  Sue.  Chem.  Ind., 
No.  7:  also  I'h.  Ztg.,  1902.  297). 
roperties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
while  powder,  without  odor  or  taste,  and 
aanenl  in  the  air.  Insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
ether,  or  in  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium 
■oxide;  insoluble  in  cold,  bul  soluble  in  hot, 
ted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
ed  to  redness  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a 
lue  of  reddish-brown  eerie  and  other  rare- 
b  cxiiles,  constituting  not  less  than  47  per- 
.  of  the  salt.  On  boiling  the  salt  with 
sshun  hydroxide  T.S.,  an  insoluble  residue 
rhite  hydroxides  is  produced;  if  the  filtrate 
i  this  residue  be  supersaturated  with  acetic, 
,  I  he  addition  of  calcium  chloride  T.S.  will 
luce  a  white  pi'ecipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic 
hnt  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 
lue  left  after  heating  Cerium  Oxalate  be 
lived  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
I  crystal  of  strychnine  added,  a  deep  blue 
■  will  appear,  which  will  rapidly  change  to 
de  and  then  to  red.  From  the  solution  in 
ted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  potas- 
t  hydroxide  T.S.  precipitates  white  hy- 
ddes,  which  do  not  redlssolve  in  an  excess 
he  reagent,  and  gradually  turn  yellow  in 
acl  with  air.  Ammonium  carbonate  T.S. 
ipitales  from  the  same  solution  white 
us  and  other  rare-earth  carbonates,  which 
somewhat  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
it.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Cerium  Oxalate  be  dis- 
id  in  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  "Cc. 
)otassium  sulphate  T.S.  be  added,  small, 
'less  crystals  of  cerium  and  other  rare-earth 
ssium  sulphates  will,  after  some  time,  be 
'sited.  No  effervescence  should  occur  when 
salt  is  dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochlorie 
(absence  of  carbonates) .  The  solution  of 
salt  (1  in  20)  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
Id  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
v  metals,  omitting  the  addition  of  the  am- 
ia  water  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
i  Cc.  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10) 
dated  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  respond 
ho  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
r  HI,  Test 'No.  17).  On  boiling  the  salt 
i  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  filtering, 
precipitate  should  be  produced  in  the  fil- 
9<  by  the  addition  of  either  ammonium 
nde  T.S.  (absence  of  aluminum)  or  am- 
ima  sulphide  T.S.  (absence  of  zinc)."  U.S. 
usually  seen  in  commerce  it  has  a  pinkish 


tinge,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  a 
compound  of  didymium.  The  British  Pharma- 
copoeia states  that  it  is  "  an  almost  white 
granular  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  decom- 
posed at  a  dull  red  heat,  yielding  a  reddish- 
brown  powder  which  dissolves  completely  and 
without  effervescence  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  resulting  solution  gives  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  potassium  sulphate  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate.  When  incinerated  it 
loses  53  per  cent,  in  weight.  It  should  yield 
no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
arsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  calcium,  car- 
bonates, or  phosphates." 

Uses. — Cerium  oxalate  is  supposed  to  act  in 
a  maimer  very  similar  to  bismuth  subnitrate. 
It  was  originally  brought  forward  by  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  as  a  remedy  in  the  vomiting 
of  pregnane;/,  and  has  been  extensively  used 
in  this  affection,  and  also  in  gastric  disturb- 
ances of  various  diseases,  such  as  phthisis, 
uterine  disorder,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  pyrosis, 
etc.  To  a  less  extent  it  has  been  used  in  in- 
testinal inflammatory  diseases.  Simpson  also 
considered  it  to  be  a  good  nervine  tonic,  and 
used  it  with  asserted  great  advantage  in 
chorea. 

Cerium  nitrate  has  also  been  employed, 
though  not  official.  Simpson  believed  it  to  be 
a  nervine  tonic,  and  also  useful  in  irritable 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  vomiting.  The  dose  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  oxalate,  though  it  would 
be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  smaller  quantity, 
as,  being  a  soluble  salt,  it  might  be  more  dis- 
posed to  irritate  in  overdoses. 

Dose,  of  either  the  oxalate  or  nitrate,  one 
grain  (0.065  Gm.),  doubled  if  necessary,  and 
repeated  three  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  a  return  of  the  vomiting  should  seem 
to  require  it.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  sus- 
pended in  water. 

CETACEUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPERMACETI 

( ce-ta'cp-um ) 

"A  peculiar,  concrete,  fatty  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale, 
Physetcr  macroccphalus  Linne."  U.  S.  "A 
concrete  fatty  substance,  obtained,  mixed  with 
oil,  from  the  head  of  the  Sperm  Whale, 
Physeter  macrocephalus,  Linn.  It  is  separated 
from  the  oil  by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  is 
afterwards  purified."  Br. 

Blanc  de  Baleine  on  Cetine.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Spermaceti, 
Cetine.  Ambre  Blanc.  Fr.;  Cetaceum.  P.  G.:  Walrat, 
Wallrath,  Spermaceti.  (I.:  Cettna.  Spermaceti,  //.; 
Esperma  de  ballena,  Sperma  ceti,  Sp. 

The  spermaceti  whale  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  long,  with  an  enormous  head.  not.  less 
in  its  largest  part  than  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  occupied  by  large  cavities,  separated 
by  cartilaginous  partitions,  and  containing  an 
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oily  liquid,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
concretes  into  a  white  spongy  mass  consisting 
of  spermaceti  mixed  with  oil.  This  mass  is 
removed,  and  the  oil  allowed  to  separate  by 
draining.  The  crude  spermaceti  obtained  from 
a  whale  of  the  ordinary  size  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  twelve  large  barrels.  It  still 
contains  much  oil  and  other  impurities,  from 
which  it  is  freed  by  expression,  washing  with 
hot  water,  melting,  straining,  and  repeated 
washing  with  a  weak  boiling  potash  lye. 
Common  whale  oil  and  the  oil  of  other  ceta- 
ceous animals  contain  small  quantities  of 
spermaceti,  which  they  slowly  deposit  on 
standing.1 

Properties. — Spermaceti  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  in  "  white,  somewhat  translucent, 
slightly  unctuous  masses  of  a  scaly,  crys- 
talline fracture  and  a  pearly  lustre,  with 
a  very  faint  odor  and  a  bland,  mild  taste. 
It  becomes  yellowish  and  rancid  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  air.  Specific  gravity:  0.938 
to  0.944  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  0.842  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.).  Melting  point:  45°  to  50°  C. 
(113°  to  122°  F.).  Insoluble  in  water  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol;  soluble  in  about  50 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  also  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, carbon  disulphide,  fixed  and  volatile 
oils:  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  petroleum 
benzin.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  Spermaceti 
is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  1  Gm.  of 
Spermaceti  be  boiled  with  1  Gm.  of  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate  and  50  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and 
the  mixture  cooled  and  filtered,  the  filtrate, 
upon  being  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid, 
may  become  turbid,  but  it  should  not  afford  a 
precipitate  (absence  of  stearic  acid.)"  U.  S. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  "it  is 
reducible  to  powder  by  the  aid  of  a  little  alcohol 
(90  per  cent).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
but  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  boiling  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
Melting  point  114.8°  to  122°  F.  (46°  to  50° 
C.)  when  tested  by  the  method  described  under 
'  Cera  Flava.'  0.2  gramme  dissolved,  by  the 
aid  of  a  water-bath,  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  two  drops  of  solution  of 
phenol-phthalein  being  added,  should  not  re- 
quire more  than  one  drop  of  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  to  produce  a  per- 
manent red  color  (limit  of  acidity).  Boiled 
with  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  the  mixture 
cooled  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  afford 
a  flocculent  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
water  (absence  of  stearic  acid)."  Br.   As  found 


According  to  W.  Gilmour.  sperm  oil  should  contain 
not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  cetin,  and  if  much  less 
be  obtained  by  the  following  process,  adulteration  has 
been  practised.  Shake  one  part  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  with  four  parts  of  the  oil  ; 
allow  to  stand  20  minutes,  shaking  twice ;  add  3 
parts  of  distilled  water ;  shake  this  thoroughly,  and 
allow  to  stand  from  16  to  20  hours  :  dilute  with  3  or 
4  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water  ;  agitate  thor- 
oughly. On  standing,  the  cetin  floats  upon  the  top. 
and  can  readily  be  skimmed  off.  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  (P.  /..  vii.  328  See  also  Ohem.  Ztg.,  1893, 
1453,  and  Am.  Drug.,  1895,  105.) 


in  commerce  it  is  not  chemically  pure,  e< 
taining  a  fixed  oil,  and  often  a  peculiar  col 
ing  principle.    From  these  it  is  separated 
boiling  in  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  depo? 
it  in  crystalline  scales.    Thus  purified,  it  d' 
not  melt  under  49°  C.  (120°  F.),  is  solu 
in  40  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  the  sp. 
0.821  (Thenard),  and  is  harder,  more  shini 
and  less  unctuous  than  ordinary  spermao 
Spermaceti   is   a   mixture   of   various  ft 
When  recrystallized  from  alcohol  as  just 
scribed,  the  purified  cetin  is  obtained,  wl 
the   alcohol  on    evaporation  deposits  an 
(mechanically  admixed  sperm  oil).    The  ce 
which  crystallizes  out  of  the  alcohol  is  ess 
tially  cetyl  palmitate,  Ci6H33(Ci6H3i02), — tl 
is,  a   compound   of   cetyl   alcohol  (ethal 
Chevreul),  C16H33.OH,  and  palmitic  acid,  1 
H32O2.    According  to  Heintz,  however,  th 
are  small  amounts  of  other  fats  with  the  cet 
fats   containing   the  acids   stearic,  Ci6Hs« 
myristic,    C14H28O2,    and    lauro-stearic,  < 
H24O2,  and  the  alcohol  radicals  correspond: 
to  these  acids. 

L.  F.  Kebler,  after  examining  about  twei 
samples  of  spermaceti,  found  that  coinmen 
specimens  have  a  melting  pohit  of  from  42° 
47°  C,  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  O.f 
to  0.945  at  15°  C.,  and  saponification  numb 
from  125.8  to  134.6.  U.  J.  P.,  1896,  7,  t 
1S97,  104.) 

Uses. — Spermaceti  has  been  given  as  a 
mulcent   in  irritations   of  the  mucous  mf 
brane;  but  it  has  no  remedial  properties, 
may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  addition 
a  little  alcohol  or  almond  oil,  or  by  melting 
at  a  very  low  heat,  pouring  into  a  warm  m 
tar,  and  agitating  it  until  perfectly  cold; 
emulsion  may  be  made  by  mixing  spermai 
first  with  half  its  weight  of  olive  oil,  then  w 
powdered  gum  arabic,  and  lastly  with  wal 
Spermaceti   Cerate    (Ceratum   Cetacci,  TJ. 
1890)  was  made  by  melting  together  10  pa 
of  spermaceti  and  35  parts  of  white  wax  a 
then  adding  55  parts  of  warmed  olive  oil. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Aquse  Eosae,  U..S.,B 
Unguentum  Capsici,  Br.;  Unguentum  Cetacei, 

CHARTA  SINAPIS.  U.  S„  Br. 

MUSTARD  PAPER 

(char'ta  si-na'pis) 

Sinapisme  en  feuille.  Fr.  Cod.;  Papier  Moutai 
Papier  Sinapise\  Fr. ;  Charta  sinapisata.  P.  G.:  Se 
papier,  O. ;  Carta  senapata,  It.;  I'apel  sinapl 
Charta  sinapica,  Sp. 

*  "  Black  Mustard,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  h 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grain 
Rubber,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Pet 
leum  Benzin,  Carbon  Disulphide,  each,  a  sw 
cient  quantity.  Pack  the  Black  Mustard  ii 
conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Pet 
leum  Benzin  upon  it  until  the  percolate  cea 
to  produce  a  permanent,  greasy  stain  up 
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I  iting  paper.  Remove  the  powder  from  the 
I  cola  tor,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
I  vinpr  meanwhile  dissolved  the  Rubber  in  a 
i  uire  of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
.'!  fluidounces,  183  minims],  each,  of  Petro- 
I  n  Benzin  and  Carbon  Disulphide,  mix 
i  purified  Mustard  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
i  of  the  solution  to  produce  a  semi-liquid 
i  jma,  and  apply  this,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
1  sh,  t"  one  side  of  a  piece  of  rather  thick, 
\  I  si /.I'd  paper,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely, 
g    then  allow  the  surface  to  dry.    A  surface 

i  sixty  square  centimeters  should  contain 
;i  ut  4  Gm.  of  Black  Mustard  deprived  of 

ii  Before  it  is  applied  to  the  skin,  Mustard 
I  <cr  should  be  dipped  in  warm  water  for 
B  it  fifteen  seconds."  U.  S. 

Black  and  While  Mustard  Seeds,  equal 
I  portions  by  weight;  Benzol,  Solution  of 
I  ia-rubber,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
1  ise  the  Mustard  Seeds  and  extract  the  fixed 
.1  by  percolation  with  the  Benzol,  Dry  the 
t  lue  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  warm 
c  it,  and  reduce  to  No.  60  powder.  Mix 
B  nty-five  grains  (or  five  grammes)  of  the 
p  ified  mustard  with  five  fluid  drachms  (or 
e  teen  cubic  centimetres)  of  Solution  of 
1  ia-rnbber,  and  spread  by  means  of  a 
B  ible  brush  over  about  30   square  inches 

i  abort  two  square  decimetres)  of  one  side  of 
a  icce  of  cartridge  paper.  Allow  it  to  dry 
b  aposure  to  the  air."  Br. 

'ip  formula  for  this  preparation  was  greatly 

ii  roved  by  the  U.  S.  P.  in  1890  and  Br. 
1  I.    The  British  preparation  (1885)  was  at 

I  t  in  not  providing  for  the  extraction  of  the 
Ii  1  oil  by  previously  percolating  with  petro- 
l<  i  benzin  or  carbon  disulphide ;  otherwise  the 
p  er  will  be  greasy,  giving  to  the  plaster 
B  intidy  appearance  and  soiling  the  linen  of 
t!  patient.  Solution  of  gutta-percha  is  un- 
Bi  ii  for  use  in  this  preparation,  on  account 
p  vant  of  adhesiveness,  and  the  tendency  of 
il  mixture,  when  dry,  to  crack  and  peel  off. 
V  have  used  instead  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
P  1  rubber  in  30  of  equal  parts  of  carbon 
il  Iphide  and  petroleum  benzin.  On  the 
b  1  scale,  by  means  of  a  plaster  spreading 
I]  iratus  a  uniform  coat  of  this  solution  may 
bi  pplied  to  paper.  As  the  latter  passes  out 
It  l  under  the  apparatus,  a  sieve  containing 
u  powdered  mustard  is  shaken  over  it;  this 
is  ;ed  by  the  adhesive  coat  and  firmly  retained 
K  r  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  liquids 
B  wann  place.  The  application  of  the  pow- 
W  d  mustard  must  be  properly  regulated  ac- 
'•'  mg  to  the  speed  with  which  the  machine 
•1'  'ere  the  coated  paper.    The  paper  is  cut 

II  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  needs  only 
¥  >e  wetted  with  tepid  water  to  be  ready 
;'  use.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
11  ufacturers  can  put  mustard  paper  upon  the 
'■'  ket  at  such  low  rates  that  it  pays  the 

hecary  better  to  buy  than  to  prepare  it, 
(  rta  Sinapis,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is 
r  'y  made  in  the  retail  stores.  Experience 


has  shown  that  the  ready-made  mustard  papers 
err  rather  from  too  much  than  from  too  little, 
activity.  Moreover,  their  action  cannot  be 
regulated  with  the  same  nicety  as  can  that  of 
the  mustard  poultice.  Unless  in  the  case  of 
travellers,  and  of  others  who  must  wait  upon 
themselves,  the  domestic  application  is  pre- 
ferable. The  mustard  leaves  can  rarely  be 
borne  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
For  the  medicinal  uses  of  mustard  paper  see 
Sinapis;  care  should  be  observed  to  protect  the 
leaves,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  from  the 
action  of  moist  air  by  keeping  them  in  well 
closed  tinned  iron  containers. 

CHART/E. 

PAPERS 

(char'tse) 

Papiers  Sparadrapiques,  Fr. ;  Mediramentirte  Pa- 
piere,  G. 

This  class  of  preparations,  long  official  in 
the  French  Codex,  was  afterwards  adopted  into 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  not  intro- 
duced into  that  of  the  United  States  until 
1S70.1 

CHIMAPHILA.  U.  S. 

CHIMAPHILA  [Pipsissewal 
( ehi-miiph'j-la  ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Chimaphila  umbellata 
(Linne)  Nuttall  (Fam.  Ericacece)."   U.  S. 

Prince's  Pine.  WIntergreen  :  Bitter  Wintergreen, 
King's  Cure,  Ground  Holly,  Love-in-winter,  Rheuma- 
tism Weed;  Herbe  de  Pyrole  ombellee,  Fr.;  Dolden- 
bliithiges  Harnkraut,  Wintergriin,  G. 


1  Charta  Cantharidis. — A  blistering  paper  was  for- 
merly recognized  by  the  two  Pharmacopoeias,  Charta 
Cantharidis,  D.  S.,  Charta  Epispastica,  Br.;  but  as 
these  preparations  were  found  Inefficient,  they  have 
been  very  properly  dropped  from  the  official  lists. 
The  LTnited  States  process  (I88O1  is  as  follows: 
"White  Was.  eight  parts-  [or  four  ounces  av. ]  ;  Sper- 
maceti, three  parts  [or  one  and  a  half  ounces  av.]  ; 
Olive  Oil,  four  parts  [or  two  fluidounces]  :  Canada 
Turpentine,  one  part  [or  half  an  ounce  av.]  ;  Can- 
tharides,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  part  [or  half  an  ounce 
av.]  ;  Water,  ten  parts  [or  five  fluidounces].  Mix  all 
the  substances  in  a  tinned  vessel,  and  boil  gently  for 
two  hours,  constantly  stirring.  Strain  through  a 
woolen  strainer  without  expressing,  and.  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  keep  the  mixture  in  a  liquid  state  in  a 
shallow,  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  an  extended  sur- 
face. Coat  strips  of  sized  paper  with  the  melted  plas- 
ter, on  one  side  only,  by  passing  them  successively 
over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  when  dry.  cut  the 
strips  into  rectangular  pieces."   U.  S.  1SSO. 

Charta  Potassii  Nitratis.  U.  S.  1890.  (Potassium 
Nitrate  Paper) — "Potassium  Nitrate.  ttOO  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av..  24  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water. 
eight  hundred  eubie  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounres. 
24  minims  1.  Dissolve  the  Potassium  Nitrate  in  the 
Distilled  Water.  Immerse  strips  of  white,  unsized 
paper  in  the  solution,  and  dry  them.  Keep  the 
paper  in  well-closed  vessels."'  V.  S.  1800.  This  prep- 
aration is  identical  with  the  Charta  .\itrata  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia:  it  is  sometimes  called 
asthma  paper.  Care  should  be  taken  to  dissolve 
thoroughly  all  the  nitrate,  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
deposited  upon  the  paper  in  large  particles  and  in- 
terfere with  slow  and  steadv  combustion.  This  paper 
is  an  excellent  remedv.  which  in  many  cases  of 
asthma  affords  much  relief.  It  is  used  by  burning 
in  front  of  the  patient,  who  inhales  its  fumes.  Its 
efficacv  is  much  increased  by  saturating  it  with 
fluidextraet  of  belladonna  and  drying.  Paper  thus 
prepared  must  be  used  with  seme  caution. 
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The  genus  Chimaphila  was  separated  from 
Pyrola  by  Pursh.  It  embraces  two  American 
species,  C.  umbellata  and  C.  maculata,  known 
by  the  common  title  of  wintergreen.  The 
generic  title  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words, 
Xtifia,  winter,  and  0tAoc,  a  friend. 

Chimaphila  umbellata,  Barton,  Med.  Bot., 
i.  17;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  62,  pi.  53. 
— Pyrola  umbellata,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant.,  ii.  622; 
Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  15. -^Chimaphila 
corymbosa,Puxsh.  B.  &  T.  165. — The  pipsissewa 
is  a  small  evergreen  plant,  with  a  perennial, 
creeping,  yellowish  root  (rhizome),  which  gives 
rise  to  several  simple,  erect  or  semiprocumbent 
stems,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
ligneous  at  their  base.  The  leaves  are  wedge- 
shaped,  somewhat  lanceolate,  serrate,  coria- 
ceous, smooth,  of  a  shiuing,  sap-green  color  on 
the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and  sup- 
ported upon  short  footstalks,  in  irregular 
whorls,  of  which  there  are  usually  two  on  the 
same  stem.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  small 
terminal  corymb,  and  stand  upon  nodding 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  small  and  divided  at 
its  border  into  five  teeth  or  segments.  The 
corolla  is  composed  of  five  roundish,  concave, 
spreading  petals,  which  are  of  a  white  color 
tinged  with  red,  and  exhale  an  agreeable  odor. 
The  stamens  are  ten,  with  filaments  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  with  large,  nodding,  bifur- 
cated, purple  anthers.  The  ovary  is  globular 
and  depressed,  supporting  a  thick  and  appar- 
ently sessile  stigma,  the  style  being  short  and 
immersed  in  the  ovary.  The  seeds  are  numer- 
ous, linear,  chaffy,  and  enclosed  in  a  roundish, 
depressed,  five-celled,  five-valved  capsule,  hav- 
ing the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base.  This 
humble  but  beautiful  evergreen  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  latitudes  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  grows  under  the  shade  of  woods, 
and  prefers  a  loose  sandy  soil  enriched  by  de- 
caying leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in  June 
and  July.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  endowed 
with  active  properties.  The  leaves  and  stems 
are  found  in  commerce.  The  leaves  are  offi- 
cially described  as  "  oblanceolate,  2.5  to  5  Cm. 
long,  8  to  18  Mm.  broad,  the  upper  portion 
coarsely  and  sharply  serrate,  acute  or  some- 
what obtuse,  the  lower  wedge-shaped  and  nearly 
entire;  coriaceous,  smooth,  and  uniformly  dark 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath, 
the  veins  being  very  prominent;  odor  slight; 
taste  astringent  and  bitter."  U.  S. 

C.  maculata  (L.),  Pursh  (Pyrola  macu- 
lata, L.),  or  spotted  wintergreen,  though  not 
official,  probably  possesses  similar  virtues. 
The  character  of  the  leaves  of  the  two  plants 
will  serve  to  distinguish  them.  Those  of  C. 
maculata  are  lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  broader  than  near  the  summit, 
and  of  a  deep  olive  green,  veined  with  greenish 
white;  the  leaves  of  the  official  species  are 
broadest  near  the  summit,  gradually  narrowing 
to  the  base,  and  of  a  uniform  shining  green 
color. 


Properties. — Pipsissewa,    when  fresh 
bruised,  exhales  a  peculiar  odor.    The  leave 
have  been  already  described.    Their  taste 
pleasantly  bitter,  astringent,  and  sweetish;  tl 
of  the  stems  and  root  unites  with  these  qualiti 
a  considerable  degree  of  pungency.  Boiling 
water  extracts   the  active   properties   of  th 
plant,  which  are  also  imparted  to  alcohol, 
leaves  have  been  examined  by  Samuel  Fair 
bank,  who  found  in  them  gum,  starch,  sugai 
extractive,  pectic  acid,  tannic  acid,  resin,  fatt 
matter,   chlorophyll,   yellow   coloring  matter 
lignin,  a  peculiar  whitish  substance  which 
calls  chimaphilin,  and  various  inorganic  sub 
stances,  as   potassa,  lime,   magnesia,  sodiuu 
chloride,  and  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  siliei 
acids.    The  chimaphilin  was  obtained  by  a:s 
tating  a  tincture  with  chloroform,  allowing 
mixture  to  stand,  removing  the  lighter  liquic 
and   allowing   the   chlorof  ormic  solution 
evaporate.    A  yellow  crystalline  substance  w 
left,  which,    purified   by  solution    in  alcoho 
filtration,  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  con 
stituted  the  substance  in  question.    It  was  al 
obtained  by  simply  distilling  the  stems  wit 
water.    It  is  in  beautiful,  golden-yellow,  acicu 
lar  crystals,  inodorous,  tasteless,  fusible,  vols 
tilizable  unchanged,  insoluble  or  nearly  so 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroforn 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  possesse 
of  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  (Joun 
of  the  Maryland  Coll.  of  Pharm.,  1S60.) 

The  active  principle  of  pipsissewa  leav( 
seems  to  have  been  isolated  by  E.  S.  Beshoi 
(.4.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  125)  by  treatment  of 
powdered  leaves  with  petroleum  spirit, 
obtained  white  crystals,  melting  at  236° 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  or  boiling  90  per  cen 
alcohol,   sparingly   soluble   in   ether,  benzii 
chloroform,  and  cold  glacial  acetic  acid;  moi 
soluble  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid.    An  ultima! 
analysis  gave  the  formula  C10H19O.    He  al 
obtained  the  golden-yellow  crystalline  prhicip 
of  Fairbank  both  from  the  leaves  and  tl 
stems.    He  considers  it  distinct  from  the  or 
described  above.    Josiah  C.  Peacock  (A.  J. 
1892,  p.  295)  has  made  a  careful  analysis 
both  C.  umbellata  and  C.  maculata.    He  ol 
tained  in  several  ways  the  yellow  crystallir 
principle  chimaphilin,  and  studied  its  prope 
ties.    It  forms  yellow  acicular  crystals,  near! 
odorless    and    tasteless,    insoluble    in  wate 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  benzen 
petroleum  benzin,  acetone,  and  glacial  acet 
acid.    They  may  be  sublimed  by  careful  hea 
ing   without    change.    Chimaphilin  melts 
108°  to  109°  C,  and  has  the  composition  C 
H21O4.    Peacock  also  found  three  other  cry 
talline  principles,  for  which  no  formulas,  hoi 
ever,  are   given.    Ridenour    (A.  J.  P.,  189 
236)  has  also  prepared  chimaphilin,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  purified  crystals  and  of  tv 
of  its  derivatives,  confirms  the  formula,  C 
H21O4,  given  by  Peacock.    He  finds  the  me 
ing  point  of  the  purified   chimaphilin  to 
114°  C.    He  also  prepared  another  crystalli 
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rinoiple  mcltinp  above  250°  C.,  to  which  he 
[vea  l lie  fomula  C10II19O,  which  agrees  with 
-h, ire's  product.    Arbutin,  C12II16O7,  is  also 
kund  in  chimaphila. 

Uses. — This  plant  is  stated  to  have  been 
led  internally  by  the  North  American  Indians 

scrofula  and  rheumatism,  and  was  subse- 
lently  a  very  popular  remedy  among  the  set- 
|is  iif  I  his  country.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ler, to  be  only  slightly  tonic,  astringent,  and 
Turetic.  It  is  one  of  the  mildest,  and  least 
Votive  of  the  so-called  stimulating  diuretics, 
ling  closely  similar  to,  but  less  certain  and 
leclive  than,  uva  ursi  in  its  therapeutic  in- 
|ence  and  application.    The  best  preparation 

the  official  fluidextract,  which  may  readily 

made  into  a  syrup. 

Jose,  thirty  to  ninety  grains  (2  to  6  Gm.). 
T.  Prep. — Fluidexl  ractum  Chimaphilse,  U.  S. 

CHIRATA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHIRATA 

( ghi-ra'tg. ) 

"  The  dried  plant  of  Swertia  Chirayita 
poxburgh)  Hamilton   (Fam.  Gentianaceee) ." 

S.  "  The  dried  plant,  Swertia  Chirata, 
I'm.,  collected  when  in  flower."  Br. 

Easl  Indian  Knlnmny  :  Ohirotta  ;  Chirette,  Fr.; 
Irotta,  Ostlndiseher  Enzian,  G. 

purrtia  Chirayita  (Roxb.),  Hamilton.  Agath- 
Chirayta,  Don.  Loud.  Philos.  Mag.,  1836, 
1 7(3. — Gentiana  Chirayta,  Fleming,  Asiat.  Re- 
\reh.,  xi.  167. — Ophelia  Chirata,  Grisebach. 

i  T.  183. — The  chirayta,  or  chirata,  is  an 
luial  plant,  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
luiching  root,  and  an  erect,  smooth,  round 
liu,  branching  into  an  elegant  leafy  panicle, 
ll  furnished  with  opposite,  embracing,  lan- 
[>late,  very  acute,  entire,  smooth,  three  or 
b-nerved  leaves.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
liuiicled,  yellow,  with  a  four-cleft  calyx  hav- 
linear  acute  divisions,  the  limb  of  the 
Jolla  spreading  and  four-parted,  four*  sta- 
ins, a  single  style,  and  a  two-lobed  stigma, 
le  capsules  are  shorter  than  the  permanent 
|yx  and  corolla.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
)aul  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India, 
le  whole  of  it  is  gathered  when  the  flowers 
|;in  to  decay.1 


In  the  Indian  bazaars  the  name  chirata  Is  applied 
ivnrlous  dried  gentianaceous  plants  ;  the  most  im- 
Sant  of  these   is   the   Ophelia   angustifolia.  It 
Ids  the  Paharee   or  Hill   chirata,   which   is  dis- 
'■niished  by  its  inferior  bitterness,  and  its  rectangu- 
1  winged  stems,  whose  section  presents  a  thick 
.dy  ring  and  a  centre  nearly  or  entirely  hollow, 
p  only  traces  of  pith.    A  false  chirata,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  London  markets,  and 
tables  the  official  variety  in  having  a  well  de- 
ped  pith,  but  which  is  completely  lacking  in  bitter- 
i,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  product  of  Ophelia  alata. 

xvil.  903.)  Under  the  name  of  Indian  chirata, 
dried  plant  of  the  Andrographis  paniculata,  whicli 
fficlally  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India, 
appeared  in  the  London  market.  It  resembles 
h  more  closely  recently  dried  broom  tops  than 
true  chirata.  It  is  a  little  more  than  two  feet 
!•    The  branching  stems  are  from  I  to  i  inch  in 


The  dried  plant  is  imported  into  Europe  in 
bundles,  consisting  mainly  of  the  stems,  with 
portions  of  the  root  attached.  The  stems  con- 
tain a  yellowish  pith.  The  drug  is  oihcially 
described  as  "  smooth ;  root  simple,  about  7 
Mm.  thick  near  the  crown;  stem  about  1  M.  long, 
externally  yellowish  or  purplish-brown,  cylin- 
drical near  the  base,  quadrangular  and  lightly 
winged  above,  with  numerous  opposite,  ascend- 
ing branches;  wood  yellowish,  thin,  enclosing 
usually  a  large  yellowish  easily  separable  pith; 
leaves  opposite,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
five-nerved,  about  6  Cm.  long;  flowers  numerous, 
panicled,  small,  with  a  four-lobed  calyx  and 
corolla;  capsule  ovoid,  acute,  one-celled,  many- 
seeded;  odor  slight;  taste  intensely  bitter."  U.  S. 
Its  fruits  are  superior,  bicarpellary,  and  uniloc- 
ular. Its  virtues  are  imparted  to  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  are  retained  in  the  extract.  According 
to  Lassaigne  and  Boissel,  the  stems  contain 
resin,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  brown  coloring 
matter,  gum,  and  various  salts.  Fliickiger  and 
Holm,  who  subsequently  examined  the  stems  and 
roots  of  chirata,  extracted  from  them  sugar, 
wax,  chlorophyll,  soft  resin,  tannin,  an  acid 
which  they  name  ophelic,  possessing  the  formula 
C13H20O10,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  de- 
nominated chiratin,  C28H48O16.  The  acid  is 
syrupy,  deliquescent,  yellowish  brown,  at  first 
slightly  sour,  afterwards  intensely  bitter.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  with  some  turbidness,  prob- 
ably owing  to  resin  mixed  with  it,  and  com- 
pletely soluble  in  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
with  ether.  It  decomposes  certain  salts,  and 
forms  amorphous  compounds  with  acids.  Chira- 
tin is  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  powder,  but  feebly 
crystallizable,  very  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  and  yields  a  copious  precipitate 
with  tannic  acid.  By  the  action  of  acids, 
chiratin  is  separated  into  ophelic  acid,  and  a 
yellowish-brown,  amorphous  substance,  bitter, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  not  reducing  copper  solutions,  as 
the  ophelic  acid  does.  Hohn  gives  it  the  for- 
mula C13H24O3,  and  names  it  chiratogenin.  (P. 
J.,  Aug.  1870,  106.) 

Uses. — Chirata  has  long  been  used  in  India. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  appears 
to  be  highly  esteemed,  but  has  not  been  em- 
ployed to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  properties  are  those  of  the  pure 
bitters,  and  probably  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  Gentian- 
acese.  (See  Gentiana.)  Like  these,  in  over- 
doses it  nauseates  and  oppresses  the  stomach. 
Some  have  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  its 
tonic  properties,  it  exerts  a  peculiar  influence 
over  the  fiver,  promoting  the  secretion  of  bile 


thickness  near  the  base,  woody,  quadrangular,  fur- 
rowed, smooth,  sligh.ly  knotted  at  the  point  from 
which  the  branches  spring,  the  longitudinal  furrows 
are  continued  through  the  roots,  which  have  nu- 
merous tine  radicles,  the  leaves  are  opposite  decus- 
sate branches  erect  or  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  stem  terminal  shoots  extremely  slender. 
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and  correcting  it  when  deranged,  and  restor- 
ing healthy  evacuations  in  cases  of  habitual 
costiveness.  It  has  been  used  in  dyspepsia, 
and  in  the  debility  of  convalescence,  and  gener- 
ally in  cases  in  which  corroborant  measures  are 
indicated.  In  India  it  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  intermittents  and  remittents,  com- 
bined with  the  seeds  of  Guilandina  Bonducella, 
L.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  tinc- 
ture, or  fluidextract. 

Dose,  twenty  grains  (1.3  Gm.). 

Off.   Prep. — Fluidextractum  Chiratae,  U. 
Infusum  Chiratae,  Br.;   Liquor  Chiratae  Concen- 
tratus,  Br.;   Tinctura  Chiratae,  Br. 

CHLORALFORMAMIDUM.  U.  S. 

CHLORALFORMAM1DE 

(jzhlo'ral-for-ma-mi'dum) 

C3H4C13N02=  190.96 

"A  crystalline  solid  [CCl3.CH(0H)NH.C0 
H],  made  by  the  direct  union  of  formamide 
with  anhydrous  chloral.  It  should  be  kept  in 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

Chloralamlde  :  Chloralum  formamidatum,  P.  G. ; 
Chloralforinamid,  (?. 

Preparation — -It  is  made  by  mixing  45  Gm. 
of  formarnide  with  147  Gm.  of  anhydrous 
chloral,  when  combination  ensues;  the  crys- 
talline mass  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Properties. — Chloralformamide  1  is  officially 
described  as  in  "  colorless,  lustrous  crystals,  with- 
out odor,  and  having  a  somewhat  bitter  taste. 
Soluble  in  about  18.7  parts  of  water,  and  in 
1.3  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  glycerin,  acetone, 
and  acetic  ether.  When  heated  with  water  to 
60°  C.  (140°  F.),  it  is  hydrolized,  hydrated 
chloral  and  formamide  being  produced.  When 
heated  to  from  114°  to  115°  C.  (237.2°  to  239° 
F.),  it  melts,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
decomposed.  It  is  not  affected  by  diluted  acids, 
but  it  is  decomposed  on  wanning  with  alkali 
hydroxides,  the  solution  becoming  at  first  turbid, 
and  then  clear,  while  chloroform  separates.  If 
0.2  Gm.  be  heated  carefully  in  an  open  dish, 
it  should  not  give  off  inflammable  vapors,  and 
should  volatilize  without  leaving  a  weighable 
residue  (absence  of  inorganic  impurities  and 
distinction  from  chloral  alcoholate  and  ethyl 
carbamate).  One  Gm.  of  Chloral  formamide 
dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol  should  yield  a 
solution  which  does  not  redden  moistened  blue 
litmus  paper  (absence  of  formic,  hydrochloric, 
or  other  free  acids).  If  1  Gm.  of  Chloral- 
formamide be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol, 


1  Chlorallmide,  CC13.CH — NH,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  chloralamide.  Chlorallmide  Is  in 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  insipid,  long  crystalline 
needles;  melting  at  about  166*  C.  (330.8°  F.)  ;  in- 
soluble in  water ;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  in 
ether,  in  chloroform,  and  in  oils.  Concerning  its 
physiological  action  we  have  no  certain  knowledge ; 
it  is  asserted  to  be  hypnotic  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  grains  (1  to  3.9  Gm.). 


the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrai 
T.S.  should  not  at  once  produce  turbidit 
(absence  of  decomposition  products)."   U.  i 

Uses — Locally,  chloralformamide  is  scarce! 
at  all  irritant,  and  when  taken  internally 
quickly  absorbed  and  is  eliminated  chiefly  as  un 
chloralic  acid.  When  given  to  the  lower  animal 
it  produces  lethargy,  sleep,  muscular  relaxatioi 
arrested  respiration,  followed  by  coma,  faiUn 
respiration,  and,  if  the  dose  has  been  sufl 
cient,  death  by  centric  respiratory  paralysi1 
As  shown  by  the  experiments  of  H.  C.  W( 
and  Cerna,  subsequently  confirmed  by  varicn 
observers,  its  influence  upon  the  circulation  an 
the  spinal  cord  is  extremely  feeble,  and  it  hi 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  nerve  truni 
and  the  muscles.  It  acts  upon  the  cerebri 
cortex  and  therefore  as  an  hypnotic  resembli 
hydrated  chloral,  but  its  action  is  more  slow] 
developed  and  is  less  positive.  Confusion,  gic 
diness  and  headache  are  the  only  unpleasai 
effects  following  its  use,  and  they  rarely  occu 
It  is  safer  than  hydrated  chloral  in  the  insomn: 
of  cardiac  weakness. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  drachm  (2  to  3.9  Gm. 
half  an  hour  before  the  desired  time  of  slee] 

CHLORALUM  HYDRATUM.  U.  S.  (Br. 

HYDRATED  CHLORAL 
[Chloral,  Pharm.  1890.  Chloral  Hydrate] 

(chl6'ral-um  hy-dra'tum) 

C2HCI3O  +  H20  =  164.12 

"A  crystalline  solid,  composed  of  trichlora 
dehyde  or  chloral  [CCk.COH]  with  the  elemen 
of  one  molecule  of  water.  It  should  be  ke] 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dai 
place."  U.  S.  "  Chloral  Hydrate,  or  trichlo 
ethylidene  glycol,  CCls.CH(OH)a,  is  obtain* 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  liquid  chlor 
produced  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  ( 
ethylic  alcohol."  Br. 

Chloral  Hydras,  Br.;  Trichlnraldehvd  Hydra! 
Trichlorethylidene  Glycol  :  Hydrous  Chloral ;  Chlor 
Hydrate  Fr.  Cod.;  Hydrate  de  Chloral,  Fr. ;  Chlon 
urn  Hydratum,  P.  G. ;  Chloral  hydrat,  (?.;  Clor&l 
idrato,  It.;  Hidrato  de  cloral,  Sp. 

Chlox-al  was  so  uniformly  used  as  a  synony 
for  Hydrated  Chloral  that  whenever  the  terl 
chloral  was  used,  the  hydrated  chloral  was  i 
tended,  and  whenever  the  uncombined  substan! 
was  referred  to,  it  was  designated  anhydro 
chloral.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  now  diffe 
entiates  the  official  product  by  naming  it  hi 
drated  chloral.  Perhaps  no  medicine  evj 
came  so  rapidly  into  extensive  use  as  that  noi 
under  consideration.  Though  discovered  l| 
Liebig  in  1832,  it  was  not  until  1869  th 
its  remedial  properties  were  first  made  knov 
by  their  discoverer,  Otto  Liebreich  of  Berlni 
in  1878  the  consumption  of  chloral  was  est 
mated  at  one  ton  daily  in  England  and  Ameri 
alone;  and,  although  not  used  now  to  th 
extent,  it  is  still  largely  employed. 
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Anhydrous  Chloral. — In  preparing  anhydrous 
Inral,  the  simple  method  originally  employed 
Licbig.  of  acting  directly  on  alcohol  by  chin 
e,  is  generally  preferred,  even,  we  believe, 
the  larger  manufacturers.  The  following 
ails  of  the  manufacture  of  hydrated  chloral 
carried  ou(  on  a  commercial  scale  have 
n  supplied  by  E.  Sehcring  of  Berlin,  who 
been  for  years  the  largest  manufacturer 
it. 

isolate  alcohol,  in  lots  of  50  pounds  each, 
placed  in  large  glass  flasks  and  saturated 
h  chlorine,  which  is  passed  in  a  continuous 
am  for  6  to  8  weeks.  The  chlorine  is  led 
cold  alcohol  at  first,  and  when  no  more  is 
j|orbed,  the  alcohol  is  heated  at  first  gentlv 
then  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  When  saturated, 
mixture  formed,  in  which  the  chloral  now 
ts  as  chloral  alcoholate,  is  agitated  with 
ihurie  acid  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140° 
for  several  hours,  during  which  time  most 
in  hydrochloric  acid  escapes.  The  sepa- 
1  chloral  is  then  rectified  over  calcium  car- 
llate.  The  pure  chloral  so  obtained  is  then 
rled  in  glass  flasks  with  the  necessary  amount 
rlwater,  and  the  resulting  hydrated  chloral 
or  cast  into  cakes  or  purified  by  crystalliza- 
As  solvents  for  this  purpose  certain  of 
I  side  products  of  the  chloral  manufacture, 
r  being  purified  and  rectified,  are  used, 
flinstanee,  ethylene  and  etbylidene  chlorides; 
oln  their  absence  chloroform  is  used;  petro- 
l(|i  benzin  and  carbon  disulphide  have  also 
b|i  recommended.  The  action  of  chlorine 
uln  alcohol  is  said  to  be  aided  by  the  presence 
Of  chlorine  carriers,"  such  as  iodine,  ferric 
clride,  thallium  chloride,  etc.  The  formula 
olanhydrous  chloral  is  CaClsHO ;  in  other 
w|ds,  aldehyde,  C2H4O,  in  which  3  atoms  of 
ogen  has  been  replaced  by  3  atoms  of 
llrine.  The  name  of  chloral  was  derived 
fill  the  chlorine  and  aZcohol  from  which  it, 
Bkmed.  The  anhydrous  chloral  thus  formed 
is|eolorless  liquid,  of  penetrating  disagreeable 
of  little  taste,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.502,  and 
being  at  94°  C.  (201.2°  F.).  It  is  soluble  in 
etr  or  chloroform  without  change.  Accord- 
inlo  A.  Trillat,  in  the  formation  of  chloral 
frl  alcohol,  the  latter  is  first  changed  by  the 
acln  of  the  chlorine  into  aldehyde ;  this  unites 
wil  alcohol  to  form  acetal,  which  is  changed 
sulssively  into  mono-,  di-,  and  trichloracetal ; 
thjetion  of  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  this 
with  the  formation  of  chloral  alcobolate 
jethyl  chloride;  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
leoholate,  liberating  chloral,  which  then  is 
to  combine  with  water  to  form  the  crys- 
e  hydrated  chloral.  {Bulletin,  1S97,  17, 
As  the'  union  of  hydrated  chloral 
water  develops  heat,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
^  than  the  formation  of  a  hydrate,  and 
.'ormula  CCb.CH-OH  is  assigned  to  the 


OH 

ting  compound.  It  does  not  show  all 
Pactions  of  an  aldehyde,  as,  for  example. 


the  red  color  of  a  magenta  solution  that  has 
been  decolorized  with  sulphurous  acid,  is  not 
restored  by  it. 

Meta-chloral. — By  continued  contact  of  anhy- 
drous chloral  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
a  change  is  effected  in  the  chloral,  by  which  it 
becomes  a  solid  insoluble  in  water,  which  is 
designated  as  insoluble  chloral,  or  meta-chloral. 
It  is  tasteless,  of  a  white  color  resembling  por- 
celain, and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
formula  is  C6H3CI9O3,  being  formed  by  the  union 
of  three  molecules  of  chloral.  It  is  stated  that 
when  perfectly  pure,  chloral  does  not  become 
polymerised ;  the  change  is  also  said  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a  little  chloroform. 
When  heated  to  180°  C,  meta-chloral  distils  with 
reversion  to  liquid  chloral.  (Allen.  Com.  Org. 
Anal,  2d  ed.,  i.  p.  171.) 

Chloral  Alcoholate. — A  compound  obtained  by 
Roussin,  which  he  announced  as  pure  hydrated 
chloral,  was  found  by  Personne  to  contain  no 
water,  but  to  be  in  fact  a  compound  of  alcohol 
and  chloral,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
chloral  alcoholate,  CaHCisC^CaHeO.  It  results 
directly  from  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol 
on  anhydrous  chloral,  and  is  now  known  to 
be  formed  as  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  of 
chloral  from  alcohol.  As  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  hydrated  chloral,  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  difference  should  be  noted. 
It  forms  white  crystals  melting  at  4fi°  C. 
(114.8°  F.),  and  boils  at  113.5°  C.  (236°  F.), 
while  hydrated  chloral  crystals  melt  at  58°  C. 
(136.4°*F.),  and  boiling  at  97.5°  C.  (207°  F.) ; 
chloral  alcoholate  melts  without  complete  solu- 
tion when  warmed  with  two  volumes  of  water, 
and,  on  cooling,  congeals  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  while  hydrated  chloral  is  soluble 
in  one  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of  water; 
chloral  alcoholate,  gently  heated  with  nitric 
acid  of  1.2  sp.  gr.,  is  violently  attacked,  while 
hydrated  chloral  is  scarcely  acted  on ;  chloral 
alcoholate,  when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  in- 
flames readily,  while  hydrated  chloral  scarcely 
burns.  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  i. 
p.  172.) 

The  three  related  products,  the  anhydrous 
chloral,  the  polymeric  meta-chloral,  and  the 
alcoholate,  described  above,  have  been  more  or 
less  introduced  into  the  European  markets,  and 
have  required  some  notice  to  prevent  them  from 
being  confounded  with  the  hydrated  chloral, 
which  is  alone  official.  The  following  obser- 
vations will  be  confined  to  this  last  compound, 
and  the  reader  will  note  that  whether  the 
simple  term  chloral,  or  the  exact  designation, 
hydrated  chloral,  is  used,  the  same  substance 
is  intended. 

Properties  of  Hydrated  Chloral. — This  is 
made  by  simply  mixing  anhydrous  chloral 
with  water.  Acicular  crystals  soon  form,  which 
result  from  the  union  of  a  molecule  each  of 
the  chloral  and  water,  constituting  hydrated 
chloral.  As  employed  in  the  United  States, 
this  comes,  we  believe,  exclusively  from  Europe, 
and  chiefly  from  Germany.    It  was  at  one  time 
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made  in  this  country  by  E.  R.  Squibb  of 
Brooklyn.  It  occurs  in  commerce  mainly  in 
two  forms;  in  distinct  crystals,  which  is  the 
official  form,  or  in  crystalline  plates,  about 
three  Unes  in  thickness,  broken  into  small, 
irregular  pieces,  so  as  to  be  readily  introduced 
into  broad-mouthed  bottles.  These  pieces,  while 
retaining  their  tabular  form,  are  somewhat 
translucent,  but  usually  covered  with  a  white 
powder,  which  somewhat  conceals  that  property. 
This  is  the  more  common  form  and  the  cheaper; 
but  the  crystals  are  to  be  preferred,  as  their 
purity  may  be  relied  on.  Guerin  adds  his  testi- 
mony to  the  necessity  for  dispensing  only  hy- 
drated  chloral  which  has  been  recrystallized 
and  which  is  in  the  form  of  distinct  crystals. 
He  examined  many  samples,  and  found  acidity 
in  the  cake  variety,  due,  as  he  believes,  to  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  and  formic  acids, 
produced  by  the  action  of  water  retained  in 
the  cake  during  the  manufacture,  and  this  re- 
maining in  contact  with  the  crystals  excites 
decomposition.  (A.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  253.) 

Hydrated  chloral  is  white,  possessing  a  pe- 
culiar pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid  pungent 
taste,  especially  affecting  the  velum  pendulum. 
The  odor  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  over- 
ripe melon.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  very  slowly 
volatilizes,  and,  like  camphor,  when  enclosed 
in  a  bottle,  covers  the  interior  surface  with 
numerous  minute  crystals.  The  boiling  point 
of  the  pure  crystals  is  97.5°  C.  (207°  _  F.). 
If  the  boiling  point  be  under  95°  C,  it  indicates 
an  under-hydrated  preparation;  if  above  9S° 
C,  an  over-hydrated  one.  (E.  R.  Squibb.) 
The  pure  hydrated  chloral  does  not  take  fire 
when  heated  in  a  spoon,  but  evaporates  without 
residue.  With  the  aid  of  heat,  its  solution  may 
be  effected  readily  in  chloroform ;  and  the  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  it  in  beautiful  crys- 
tals, which  are  generally  needle-shaped,  while 
those  deposited  from  a  solution  in  carbon  disul- 
phide  are  prisms.  The  aqueous  solution  is  prone 
to  decomposition,  which  is  ultimately  attended 
with  the  development  of  low  organisms.  Hy- 
drated chloral  should  not,  therefore,  be  kept  long 
in  this  state.  (E.  Labbee,  A.  G.  M.,  Sept.  1870.) 
In  its  relation  to  acids  and  alkalies  it  is  neutral 
or,  according  to  E.  Schering,  slightly  acid  when 
perfectly  pure.  When  equal  parts  of  hydrated 
chloral  in  crystals  and  of  camphor  in  small 
fragments  are  shaken  together  in  a  bottle,  and 
allowed  to  stand,  they  liquefy,  forming  a  clear 
solution.  When  hydrated  chloral  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  mixed,  the  temperature  is  greatly  re- 
duced. A  solution  of  hydrated  chloral  dis- 
solves morphine,  quinine,  and  most  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids.  (R.  F.  Fairthorne,  A.  J. 
P.  Oct.  1871,  p.  447.)  When  ammonium  sul- 
phide is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrated 
chloral,  the  mixture  rapidly  turns  yellow,  and, 
after  passing  through  several  shades  of  color, 
finally  becomes  dark  brown.  From  this  liquid 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  bulky 
brown  precipitate.  This,  purified  from  precip- 
itated sulphur  and   dried,  is  a  light-brown 


powder  of  the  composition  CisHmSuN^OI 
Hydrogen  sulphide  gas  forms  a  sulphydra' 
by  its  action  on  hydrated  chloral.  These  rea 
tions  are  important,  as  the  detection  of  metall 
poisons  in  toxicological  cases  by  hydrogen  su 
phide  has  been  complicated  by  the  presence  < 
hydrated  chloral.  A  still  more  importai 
chemical  reaction  of  hydrated  chloral  is  th. 
which  takes  place  when  the  hydrated,  or  eitfo 
of  its  other  forms,  is  placed  under  the  influent 
of  an  alkali.  Chloroform  is  developed,  ai< 
along  with  it  a  formate  of  the  alkali  employe 
Thus,  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  h 
droxide,  put  a  pinch  of  powdered  hydrati 
chloral,  and  almost  instantly  the  odor  of  chlor 
form  becomes  sensible,  and  some  oil-like  globul 
of  chloroform  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
the  vessel.    The  reaction  is  as  follows : 

CaHClsO.HzO        +        KOH  = 
Hydrated  chloral  potassium  hydroxide 

CHCls    +      CHO.OK      +  HsO 
chloroform        potassium  formate  water 

This  relation  of  hydrated  chloral  to  chlor 
form  would  serve  as  a  ready  test  of  the  f orm<  >] 
and  may  be  used  also  to  determine  its  qualil 
for  pure  hydrated  chloral  ought  by  calculation  j 
yield  76.35  per  cent,  of  chloroform,  and  t 
best  known  yields,  according  to  the  table 
Mason,  71.5  (72.20  Selden)  per  cent.    If,  tliei 
fore,  the  product  of  chloroform  should  f 
much  below  the  latter  percentage,  the  par 
acted   on   is   probably   impure.      For  ott 
methods  of  assaying  hydrated  chloral  see  Alii 
Com.  Org.  Anal.,  i.  pp.  174  and  175.    The  f ' 
lowing  description  and  tests  are  given  in  t 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Separate,  rhomboid 
colorless  and  transparent  crystals,  haying 
aromatic,  penetrating,  and  slightly  acrid  od 
and  a  bitterish  caustic  taste;  slowly  volatilis 
when  exposed  to  the  air.    Freely  soluble 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  also  in  chlorofoi 
benzene,  petroleum  benzin,  carbon  disulpbi 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.    It  liquefies  when  ti 
urated  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  ca 
phor,  menthol,  thymol,  or  phenol.    When  drf 
and  heated  to  about  58°  C.  (136.4°  F.),  it  me 
forming  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity 
about  1.575,  which,  at  a  higher  temperatu 
should  not  evolve  inflammable  vapors.  Liq 
fied  Hydrated  Chloral  solidifies  to  a  crystallj 
mass  between  35°  and  50°  C.  (95°  and  122°  I! 

Hydrated  Chloral  is  decomposed  by  caus 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  ammonia,  chlo 
form  and  a  formate  of  the  base  being  produc 
When  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  aniline  1 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  intensely  disagi 
able  odor  of  phenyl-isocyanide  (isonitnl  re! 
tion)  should  be  produced.  Hydrated  Chic; 
should  be  dry,  and  not  readily  attract  moisti 
in  dry  air.  A  freshly  prepared,  aqueous  sci 
tion  of  Hydrated  Chloral  should  be  neutral 
litmus  paper,  but  it  gradually  acquires  an  a 
reaction.  A  neutral  alcoholic  solution  rem^ 
neutral  permanently.  An  aqueous  solution 
Hydrated  Chloral  (1  in  20),  acidulated  *j 
nitric  acid,  should  remain  unaffected  by  si)|{ 
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rate  T.S.  (absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
lurides).  If  1  Gm.  of  Hydrated  Chloral  be 
iced  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  be  covered  with 
L'c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.38)  no  yellowish 
oration  of  the  mixture  should  be  produced 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  even  after  warm- 
;  the  mixture  3  or  4  minutes,  nor  should 
!lowish  fumes  be  produced  after  ten  minutes' 
nning  (absence  of  chloral  alcoholate) ."  U.  S. 
•'  Soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water, 
■ohol  (90  per  cent.),  or  ether,  and  in  four 
ICS  its  weight  of  chloroform.  The  aqueous 
ution  is  neutral  or  but  slightly  acid  to  litmus. 
i  the  application  of  heat  Chloral  Hydrate 
<es  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  as  it  cools, 
,'ins  to  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  about 
J°  F.  (48.9°  C).  In  a  test-tube  it  boils, 
en  pieces  of  broken  glass  are  immersed  in  it, 
from 202°  to  206°  F.  (94.4°  to  96.7°  C),  and 

platinum  foil  at  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
■e  it  volatilizes  without  residue.    In  presence 

alkaline  substances  Chloral  Hydrate  is  de- 
n posed  and  chloroform  is  liberated.  If  4 
mimes  be  heated  with  30  cubic  centimetres  of 
■  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 

more  than  6  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volu- 
tric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  re- 
ired  to  neutralize  the  soda  which  remains 
e  on  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  A  solu- 
n  in  chloroform,  when  mixed  by  agitation 
h  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  impart  color  to 

acid  (absence  of  certain  organic  impurities), 
ten  1  gramme  of  Chloral  Hydrate  is  warmed 
h  6  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  0.5  cubic 
itimetre  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
1  mixture  filtered,  sufficient  solution  of  iodine 
led  to  impart  a  deep-brown  color,  and  the 
ole  set  aside  for  an  hour,  a  yellow  crys- 
line  precipitate  of  iodoform  should  not  result 
Hence  of  chloral  alcoholate).  Its  aqueous 
ution  should  not  afford  any  precipitate  with 
ution  of  silver  nitrate  (absence  of  free  chlo- 
es).M  Br. 

The  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of 
oral  alcoholate  in  hydrated  chloral  is' said 
be  that  with  nitric  acid.  When  1  Cc.  of 
ric  acid  (1.38  sp.  gr.)  is  poured  over  1  Gm. 
hydrated  chloi-al  a  yellow  color  should  not 
pear  within  10  minutes,  even  if  the  mixture 
warmed.  {A.  J.  P.,  1894,  191.)  For  other 
ts  for  hydrated  chloral  by  Jaworowski,  see 
.  Z.  B.,  1894,  373. 

Jses — When  hydrated  chloral  is  ingested 
full  therapeutic  dose  ( from  15  to  30  grains ) , 
produces  in  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an 
ir  a  quiet,  placid  sleep,  which  usually  con- 
ues  about  three  hours,  when  it  ceases,  gener- 
f  without  any  unpleasant  symptom  during 
progress  or  after  its  termination.  In  some 
ttinces  the  ordinary  doses  fail  to  cause  sleep, 
1  iu  others  the  sleep  is  attended  with  dreams 
1  hallucinations,  and  followed  by  unpleasant 
nptonis,  like  those  which  often  succeed  other 
pnotics,  especially  opium,  such  as  nausea, 
idache,  unpleasant  nervous  disorder,  etc. 
ese  diversities  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 


peculiarity  of  constitution ;  but  more  frequently, 
in  all  probability,  they  are  owing  to  morbid 
conditions  existing  at  the  time,  which  oppose 
themselves  to  the  proper  action  of  the  chloral. 
In  an  individual  in  health  hydrated  chloral 
will  probably  almost  always  induce  a  calm  sleep, 
differing  little  from  the  natural.  Moreover, 
these  unpleasant  symptoms  are  now  much  more 
rarely  produced  than  formerly,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  they  have  often  been 
due  to  the  impurities  of  the  drug.  The  pulse 
is  in  this  degree  of  action  not  affected,  or  is 
rendered  a  little  slower;  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
but  becomes  normal  so  soon  as  the  subject  is 
awakened ;  the  respiration  is  deep,  full,  and 
regular.  When  larger  amounts  are  given,  the 
sleep  is  much  deeper,  and  may  pass  into  pro- 
found coma;  the  respirations  fall  in  number; 
the  pulse  is  weakened  and  rendered  slower, 
but  may  become  rapid  and  irregular  if  the  dose 
has  been  toxic;  the  temperature  is  reduced;  the 
muscular  system  is  relaxed,  and  both  sensibility 
and  reflex  action  are  diminished.  If  a  fatal 
dose  has  been  given,  all  these  symptoms  are 
intensified ;  with  coma,  intense  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, weak,  thready  pulse,  and  a  pupil  con- 
tracted at  first,  but  afterwards  dilated,  the 
victim  gradually  sinks  into  death,  paralyzed 
and  anaesthetized.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
is  generally  a  paralytic  arrest  of  respiration, 
but  in  many  cases  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  cardiac  action,  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  fatal  syncope  may  at 
times  occur.  At  post-mortem  examination,  con- 
gestion of  the  meninges  and  substance  of  the 
brain  and  cord,  and  of  the  lung's,  is  commonly 
found.  The  blood  is  thought  by  Richardson 
(-1/.  T.  G.,  Sept.  4,  1870)  to  coagulate  less 
firmly  than  normal. 

After  the  brain  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal 
cord,  including  the  respiratory  centre,  is  most 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  hydrated  chloral. 
The  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power  and  the 
lessening  of  reflex  activity  which  the  drug  pro- 
duces are  the  result  of  the  spinal  influence. 
Upon  the  sensory  tract  of  the  cord  hydrated 
chloral  acts  with  much  less  vigor,  while  the 
nerves  and  muscles  practically  escape  its  in- 
fluence. Of  course  any  agent  which  produces 
sleep  in  some  measure  relieves  pain,  but  the 
anaesthetic  influence  of  hydrated  chloral  is  far 
from  pronounced,  and  often  patients  on  waking 
will  complain  bitterly  of  pain  suffered  during 
sleep. 

The  physiological  action  of  hydrated  chloral 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Upon  the  cere- 
brum it  acts  as  a  most  powerful  and  certain 
hypnotic;  in  full  doses  it  acts  as  an  intense 
depressant  upon  the  centres  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  upon  the  spinal  cord,  causing 
slowing  and  weakness  of  the  heart's  action, 
probably  vasomotor  paralysis,  slowing  of  the 
respiration,  and  muscular  weakness,  lessening 
of  reflex  activity,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
anassthesia ;  in  fatal  doses  it  causes  death  gener- 
ally by  arresting  respiration  through  paralysis 
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of  the  nerve  centres,  and  finally  stopping  the 
heart  in  diastole.  Its  action  in  very  small 
doses  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  indicate  that  it  irritates  or  stim- 
ulates the  spinal  and  the  cardiac,  and  even  the 
vasomotor,  centres.  On  the  vagi  and  on  the 
motor  nerve  trunks  it  has  no  marked  influence. 
Clinical  experience  indicates  that  hydrated  chlo- 
ral acts  as  a  depressant  to  the  heart  muscle, 
although  some  authorities  believe  the  influence 
of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  is  not  direct,  but 
exerted  through  the  nerve-centres.  Hydrated 
chloral  has  little  effect  on  the  secretions,  though 
it  is  said  to  somewhat  increase  the  secretion 
of  urine.  In  man,  it  is  stated  by  Bouehut  that, 
in  accordance  with  his  observations,  this  secre- 
tion is  not  only  increased,  but  has  been  found 
also  augmented  in  density,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  Fehling's  solution,  and  rendered 
brown  by  potassium  hydroxide  or  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  as  if  a  temporary  glycosuria  were 
produced.  Formic  acid  has  never  been  found 
in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of  hydrated 
chloral.  (A.  G.  M.,  Sept.  1870,  p.  346.) 

The  conversion  of  hydrated  chloral  by  alka- 
lies in  solution  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid 
first  suggested  its  use  in  medicine  to  Liebreich 
(W.  M.  W.,  August,  1869);  and  the  theory 
that  its  action  is  really  due  to  chloroform 
generated  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  has 
been  received  with  favor  by  Personne  and  other 
writers,  but  there  are  very  many  facts  which 
militate  against  the  truth  of  this  supposition. 
Thus,  chloroform  cannot  be  detected  in  either 
the  blood,  breath,  or  excretions  of  chloralized 
animals,  although  chloroform  at  once  manifests 
itself  when  it  is  administex-ed,  and  in  the  so- 
called  "  salt  frogs "  of  Cohnheim,  after  sub- 
stitution of  warm  salt  water  for  the  blood  of 
the  animal,  hydrated  chloral  acts  as  upon  the 
normal  batrachian. 

Hydrated  chloral,  especially  when  used  con- 
tinuously, is  said  to  produce  in  some  individuals 
serious  disturbances.  Such  are  vasomotor 
paralysis,  transient  skin  neurosis,  acute  pur- 
pura, and  great  prostration  of  the  heart's  action 
sometimes  amounting  to  paralysis  of  that  organ, 
and  sometimes  ending  fatally,  even  though  the 
doses  of  the  chloral  used  were  within  the  limits 
ordinarily  deemed  safe.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  these  phenomena,  see  Wood's  Therapeutics. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  caution  should 
be  practised  in  administering  the  drug  when 
the  heart  is  very  weak  or  the  general  powers  are 
much  enfeebled.  Jolly  relates  two  cases  in 
which  5  grammes  (about  75  grains),  given  every 
night,  caused  death,  in  one  case  after  the  fifth 
dose,  and  in  the  second  after  the  thirteenth  dose, 
without  abnormal  symptoms  until  after  the  last 
dose,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  respira- 
tion suddenly  ceased,  and  the  patient  died. 
(AT.  Y.  M.  J.,  Nov.  1872.)  These  cases  would 
appear  to  justify  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
possible  cumulative  action  of  the  drug.  Al- 
though 480  grains  (31  Gm.)  have  been  re- 
covered from,  Fuller  has  recorded  a  case  in 


which  a  single  dose  of  thirty  grains  (2  6m 
proved  fatal  in  a  young  lady,  and  two  othe; 
in  which  the  same  quantity  caused  alarmir 
symptoms  in  similar  circumstances ;  so  that  tl 
highest  dose  to  begin  with  in  ordinary  diseasei 
especially  in  delicate  women,  should  not  exce* 
twenty  grains  (1.3  Gm.).  In  poisoning  1 
hydrated  chloral,  if  the  case  be  seen  early,  tl 
stomach  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by  £ 
emetic  or  the  stomach  tube,  and  the  syste 
afterwards  supported  by  cardiac  and  respir 
tory  stimulants,  as  whisky,  ammonium  ca 
bonate,  etc.  Atropine,  digitalis,  and  strychnii 
should  be  administered  freely,  and  the  san 
general  measures  taken  to  sustain  the  respir 
tion  as  are  usually  practised  in  opium  poiso; 
ing.  Atropine  is  undoubtedly  of  value  wh< 
thez-e  is  failure  of  respiration,  and  care  shou 
always  be  taken  to  maintain  the  bodily  temper 
ture  by  the  application  of  external  heat.  An 
fieial  respiration  should  be  practised  wh< 
necessary. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  readi 
perceived  that  the  indications  for  prescribit  >, 
this  remedy  are  when  sleep  is  to  be  induct 
and  spasm  relaxed.  In  purely  nervous  »'; 
somnia,  and  in  the  same  affection  attendai 
on  various  diseases,  as  in  acute  fevers,  a 
tive  congestion  of  the  brain,  cerebral  i 
^animation,  mania,  delirium  tremens,  eti 
it  is  superior  to  opium;  fifteen  to  twent 
or  twenty-five  grains  (1  to  1.3  or  1.6  Gm.)  a 
generally  sufficient  for  a  commencing  dose, 
be  repeated  in  half  the  quantity  in  an  hour  \ 
the  first  dose  fails.  The  sleep  is  usually  cat 
and  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  hours,  ai 
may  be  renewed,  if  required,  by  the  repetitit 
of  the  dose.  When  the  sleeplessness  is  di 
to  pain,  opium  is  much  more  effective  thij 
hydrated  chloral.  The  combination  of  hydrati 
chloral  and  morphine  is  often  very  useful 
procuring  sleep  for  the  suffering.  As  an  ansj 
thetic,  hydrated  chloral  should  never  be  ei 
ployed;  the  intravenous  use  of  it,  as  at  oi 
time  practised  in  France,  is  most  dangeroi 
and  absolutely  unjustifiable.  In  spasmod 
affections  hydrated  chloral  is  one  of  the  mo 
powerful  remedies  known.  In  tetanus  and 
strychnine  poisoning  it  is  singularly  useful,  b 
must  be  given  in  very  large  doses.  In  hysteri 
severe  chorea,  and  other  functional  or  spin 
convulsions,  it  is  no  less  efficient.  In  epilept 
and  other  forms  of  cerebral  convulsions  h 
drated  chloral  is  of  less  service,  although  it 
frequently  employed  with  benefit  in  puerper 
convulsions.  In  local  spasms  it  is  often  of  sa 
viee,  and  it  has  been  use'd  with  success  : 
strangulated  hernia,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  spa 
modic  croup,  asthma,  hiccough,  and  even  : 
incontinence  of  urine.  Hydrated  chloral 
possessed  of  very  decided  antiseptic  propertie 
a  solution  of  the  strength  of  30  grains  to  tl 
ounce  will  preserve  animal  tissues  for  a.  lot 
time.  Locally  applied,  hydrated  chloral  is  stir 
ulating  and  antiseptic,  and  may  occasional 
be  used  with  very  good  results  in  the  treatmei 
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foul  sores,  irritable  ulcers,  etc.,  which  need 
uiulntion.    The  solution  may  vary  from  five 

thirty-one  grains  to  the  ounce,  according 

the  exigencies  of  the  case.  A.  M.  Faunt- 
oy  states  that  if  powdered  hydrated  chloral 

sprinkled  on  adhesive  plaster  and  the  whole 
ited  sulliciently  to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and 
plied  while  warm,  there  is  produced  an  in- 
asing  burning,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  a 
iter  is  formed. 

lydrated  chloral  is  best  administered  in  solu- 
i  with  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  or  in  simple 
.itiou.  The  French  sometimes  employ  chloral 
am,  made  of  hydrated  chloral  5  parts,  water 
parts,  white  sugar  finely  powdered  100  parts, 
ored  with  mint,  orange,  or  vanilla.  One 
in  of  hydrated  chloral  is  contained  in  24 
ins  of  the  cream,  and  a  teaspoonf  ul  i9  equiv- 
nt  to  about  3  grains  of  hydrated  chloral, 
s  preparation  keeps  well,  and  the  dose  may 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Chloral  lim- 
it may  be  made  by  dissolving  6  parts  hy- 
ted  chloral  in  30  parts  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
oral  ointment,  6  parts  hydrated  chloral,  3 
ts  white  was,  27  parts  lard;  the  lard  and 
c  are  melted  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  hydrated 
:>ral  added  in  powder  and  dissolved.  Chloral 
ster,  to  produce  counter-irritant  effects, 
prepared  by  spreading  powdered  hydrated 
u-al  on  Burgundy  pitch  plaster;  care  should 
:akeu  to  distribute  it  uniformly. 
hse,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.). 
ff.  Prep. — Syrupus  Chloral,  Br. 

CHLOROFORMUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHLOROFORM 

((.•hlo-ro-for'ninm) 

318=118.45 

A  liquid  consisting  of  99  to  99.4  percent- 
weight,  of  absolute  Chloroform  [CHCl3  = 
45],  and  0.G  to  1  percent,  of  alcohol.  It 
ild  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass- 
pered  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place." 
?.  "  Chloroform,  or  tricb.loronietb.ane,  CH 
to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  Absolute 
)hol  to  produce  a  liquid  having  a  specific 
"ity  not  less  than  1.490,  and  not  more  than 
5.  Triehloromethane  may  be  prepared  by 
iug  a  mixture  of  chlorinated  lime,  slaked 
,  ethylic  alcohol,  and  distilled  water."  Br. 

ichlormethane,  Methenvl  Trichloride  ;  Chloro- 
um  Purificatum,  U.  8.  1880  ;  Formylum  Trichlor- 
I ;  Chloroforme  Officinal.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Chloroform- 
P.  O.;  Reines  Chloroform.  Chloroform,  Q. ; 
'formlo,  It.;  Chlorido  formico,  Cloroformo,  Bp. 

either  the  U.  S.  nor  British  Pharmacopoeias 
detailed  processes  for  chloroform.  (See 
\  D.,  17th  ed.,  370.) 

l  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  a  process 
given  for  preparing  chloroform;  but,  as 
is  never  made  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
:heeary,  it  was  very  properly  transferred, 
1860,  to  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue. 


Chloroformum  venale,  or  commercial  chloro- 
form, was  introduced,  and  also  a  formula  for 
the  purification  of  chloroform;  this  was  very 
properly  dropped  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  as  pure 
chloroform  is  now  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  easily  obtainable  at  a  moderate 
price;  the  process  for  purifying  chloroform 
attached  to  the  tests  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (1880) 
will  be  found  below.  The  process  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1885)  is  for  the  preparation 
of  the  chloroform  ab  initio,  with  directions 
which  secure  its  purity  if  complied  with.  In 
this  process,  the  reaction  by  which  the  chloro- 
form is  produced  takes  place  between  the  chlo- 
rinated lime  and  the  alcohol,  the  slaked  lime 
being  intended  probably  to  lessen  the  produc- 
tion of  the  chlorinated  pyrogenous  oil.  As  first 
distilled,  the  chloroform  is  very  impure,  and 
is  directed  to  be  washed  first  with  ordinary 
water,  and  afterwards  with  distilled  water, 
which  separate  alcohol,  chlorine,  and  probably 
other  contaminating  substances.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  density  of  the  chloroform  and 
its  insolubility  in  water,  it  readily  subsides, 
forming  a  distinct  layer  which  may  be  easily 
separated.  The  crude  product,  after  having  been 
freed  from  alcohol  by  the  washing  with  water, 
is  purified  from  the  chlorinated  pyrogenous 
oil,  which  comes  over  with  the  chloroform, 
by  agitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  ought  to  be  pure  and  colorless, 
and  at  least  of  the  density  of  1.840.  The  oil 
is  charred  and  destroyed  by  the  acid,  which  be- 
comes yellow  or  reddish  brown,  and  is  partially 
changed  into  sulphurous  acid.  To  remove  the 
latter  acid,  as  well  as  any  water  present,  the 
chloroform,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
acid,  is  removed  and  agitated  well  with  chloride 
of  calcium  and  quicklime,  then  again  submitted 
to  distillation,  and  one  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol  added  to  preserve  the  chloroform  from 
decomposition.  In  the  U.  S.  1880  process  (see 
16th  edition  U.  S.  D.)  the  method  of  purifica- 
tion is  somewhat  different.  Instead  of  equal 
measures  of  the  impure  chloroform  and  sul- 
phuric acid  and  an  agitation  for  only  5  minutes, 
the  commercial  chloroform  is  shaken  occasionally 
for  24  hours  with  but  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
the  acid.  To  remove  any  water  and  acid  that 
may  be  present,  instead  of  calcium  chloride  and 
lime,  a  little  stronger  alcohol  is  mixed  wrth  the 
chloroform  in  a  dry  retort,  and  then  lime  in 
coarse  powder  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
distilled  to  drvness. 

Purification".  U.  S.  P.  1S90.— Chloroform 
which  fails  to  respond  to  the  official  tests  (see 
p.  331)  should  be  purified  by  the  following 
process.  "  Chloroform,  four  hundred  grammes 
[or  14  ounces  av.,  4S  grains] ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  359  grains]  ; 
Dried  Sodium  Carbonate,  twenty  gramme's  [or 
308  grains]  ;  Deodorized  Alcohol,  four  cubic 
centimeters  [or  65  minims].  Add  the  Sulphuric 
Acid  to  the  Chloroform,  contained  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  shake  them  together  occa- 
sionally during  twenty-four  hours,  avoiding 
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exposure  to  bright  daylight.  Separate  the 
lighter  Chloroform  layer,  add  to  it  the  Dried 
Sodium  Carbonate,  previously  rendered  anhy- 
drous by  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on 
a  sand-bath  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  aqueous 
vapor,  and  shake  them  together  frequently  and 
thoroughly  during  half  an  hour.  Then  trans- 
fer the  Chloroform  to  a  dry  retort,  add  to  it 
the  Alcohol,  and  distil,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  67.2°  C. 
(153°  F.),  into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  until  the 
distillate  measures  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounees,  298 
minims]."  U.  S.  1890. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  chloroform 
purified  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  apparently 
pure  at  first,  will  not  keep,  but  after  some  time 
becomes  so  loaded  with  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  respi- 
ration. Squibb  attributed  the  fact  that  chloro- 
form purified  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  keep  well,  to  the  very  purity  attained. 
He  believed  that  perfectly  pure  chloroform  is 
prone  to  decomposition,  and  is  rendered  more 
stable  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
alcohol,  so  as  to  reduce  its  density  to  the  official 
standard.  This  he  effected  by  adding  alcohol  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  drops  to  each  fluidounee 
of  good  chloroform  of  maximum  density  (see 
Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  July,  1857).  This  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect  in  the  U.  S. 
1880  process,  and  explains  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol before  distillation.  Gregory  also  attributes 
the  tendency  to  decomposition  to  its  purity, 
and  to  the  action  of  sunlight;  having  found 
that  those  portions  which  he  had  purified  with 
the  greatest  care  were  soonest  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  light.  For  methods  of  pre- 
serving chloroform  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  hy- 
pophosphorous  acid,  etc.,  see  P.  J.,  1895,  261 ; 
also  1896,  249. 

As  chloroform  of  great  purity  is  usually  to 
be  purchased  in  the  market,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  pharmacist  to  apply  the  official  process 
of  purification  to  every  parcel  that  he  may  meet, 
but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  incumbent  on  him 
to  sell  none  for  inhalation  which  is  not  so  pure 
as  to  stand  the  tests  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  if  he  can  obtain  none  so  pure,  then  to 
purify  it  himself. 

The  intermediate  formation  of  hydrated  chlo- 
ral as  a  result  of  the  reaction  between  alcohol 
and  chlorinated  lime  suggested  the  preparation 
of  chloroform  from  hydrated  chloral.  The 
advantages  which  were  anticipated  from  decom- 
posing pure  hydrated  chloral  with  alkalies  have 
not  altogether  been  realized,  for  the  product 
is  much  more  expensive,  and  the  claim  of 
greater  stability  has  not  been  sustained,  as 
it  requires  just  as  much  alcohol  to  preserve  it  as 
that  made  in  the  usual  way. 

Chloroform  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  acetone  with  chlorinated  lime; 
indeed,  this  process  has  entirely  replaced  the 
manufacture  from  alcohol.    Liebig,  as  long  ago 


as  1832,  described  the  reaction,  but  it  wa 
thought  to  be  not  adapted  for  commercial  us< 
In  18S2  the  manufacture  was  begun  on  a  con 
mercial  scale  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  and  sine 
June,  1885,  in  this  country.  To  get  a  sati; 
factory  yield  a  very  pure  acetone  is  necessar 
When  such  acetone  is  taken,  a  yield  of  neari 
or  quite  200  per  cent,  of  chloroform  can  t 
obtained.  (For  an  account  of  the  methods  c 
purifying  the  acetone  and  distilling  with  chl< 
rinated  lime,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1889,  p.  321.)  I 
July,  1885,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  ( 
Michaelis  of  Albany,  for  the  manufacture  c 
chloroform  from  the  liquid  products  resultin 
from  the  decomposition  of  crude  acetates  ; 
high  temperatures.  These  liquid  products  ai 
acetone  and  other  higher  ketones.  The  purifk 
chloroform  from  acetone  has  a  small  quantil. 
of  alcohol  added  to  prevent  decomposition  ai; 
bring  it  to  pharmacopceial  requirements.  Pui 
methyl  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  in 
yield  chloroform.  The  erroneous  statements  c 
this  point  generally  current  are  probably  di1 
to  the  fact  that  commercial  wood  spirit  contaii 
a  large  percentage  of  acetone. 

E.  E.  Squibb  preferred  acetic  acid  to  the  ac 
tates  in  the  intermediate  step  of  making  aceton 
thus  avoiding  impurities  likely  to  be  present : 
acetates;  he  believed  that  the  grant  of  a  pate; 
for  "  acetone  chloroform "  was  deficient  : 
equity.   (Ephem.,  1896,  1743  to  1757.) 

Still  another  method  for  the  manufacture  < 
chloroform  from  acetone  is  described  in  0 
French  technical  journals, — viz.,  to  eleetroly. 
a  solution  of  common  salt  mixed  with  acetom 
A  retort  of  enamel-lined  iron,  jacketed  at  tl 
bottom  so  as  to  be  heated  by  steam,  ai 
provided  with  a  delivery  and  condensing  tut 
is  used.  A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  comm< 
salt  is  introduced  into  the  retort  and  heat* 
to  boiling,  when  the  current  is  made  to  pa 
and  a  continuous  stream  of  acetone  is  n 
in.  The  nascent  chlorine  liberated  rapidly  co 
verts  the  acetone  into  chloroform,  and  it  disti 
over.  It  is  claimed  that  "  190  "  per  cent,  of  tl 
weight  of  the  acetone  taken  is  obtained 
chloroform.  Lead  electrodes  were  used  at  fir 
but  these  have  been  replaced  by  carbon  ro| 
which  can  be  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  ai 
made  to  serve  as  stirrers.  The  negative  ele 
trode  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder.  (Bev 
Scientifique,  Feb.  1893.) 

Carbon  tetrachloride  (CCk)  has  also  b&j 
proposed  (1896)  as  a  source  of  chloroform,  ai 
as  it  is  now  made  cheaply  on  a  large  scale, 
may  come  into  use.  By  the  action  of  hydi 
chloric  acid  and  zinc,  hydrogen  is  liberated  ai 
attacks  the  carbon  tetrachloride,  forming  chlor 
form  and  hydrochloric  acid, 

CCk  +  H2  =  CHCla  +  HC1 
As  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  product  of  the  rea 
tion,  fresh  quantities  of  zinc  are  attacked,  ai 
a  new  liberation  of  chloroform  follows. 

Discovery  and  History. — Chloroform  was  dij 
covered  by  Samuel  Guthrie  of  Sackett's  Harb< 
N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  about  the  same  time  I 
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beiran  in  France,  and  Liebig  in  Germany, 
thrie  obtained  it  by  distilling-  a  gallon  from 
ixture  of  three  pounds  of  chlorinated  lime 
two  gallons  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.844, 
rectifying  the  product  by  redistillation, 
i  from  a  great  excess  of  chlorinated  lime, 
afterwards    from    potassium  carbonate. 
Uinan's  Journal,  vol.  xxi.,  Jan.  1832,  p. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Silliman,  dated 
i.  1"),  1832,  Guthrie  slates  that  the  substance 
oh  he  had  obtained,  "  distilled  off  sulphuric 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  1.486,  or 
ittle  greater,  and  may  then  be  regarded 
ree  from  alcohol;  and  if  a  little  sulphuric 
1  which  sometimes  contaminates  it  be  re- 
ed by  washing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of 
issiuru  carbonate,  it  may  then  be  regarded 
absolutely  pure."  (Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.,  July, 
!,  p.  105.)  It  is  thus  evident  that  Guthrie 
hied,  in  a  pure  state,  the  substance  now 
id  chloroform;  but  he  erroneously  supposed 
product  to  be  the  well  known  oily  liquid  of 
Dutch  chemists,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  he  believed 
uid  fallen  on  a  cheap  and  easy  process. 
it  this  impression,  he  called  the  substance, 
is  communications,  chloric  ether,  one  of  the 
ics  by  which  Dutch  liquid,  or  ethene  dichlo- 
,  is  designated.  He  was  induced  to  make 
preparation  from  noticing  in  Silliman's 
nents  of  Chemistry  a  reference  to  the 
ch  liquid  as  a  grateful  diffusible  stim- 
it  when  properly  diluted  with  alcohol  and 
sr.  (See  also  West.  Drug.,  1894,  51.) 
roperties. — Chloroform  is  "  a  heavy,  clear, 
rless,  mobile  and  diffusible  liquid,  of  a  char- 
ristic,  ethereal  odor,  and  a  burning,  sweet 
p.  Specific  gravity:  not  below  1.476  at  25° 
77°  F.).  Chloroform  is  volatile  even  at  a 
temperature,  and  boils  at  60°  to  61°  C. 
)°  to  141.8°  P.).  It  is  not  inflammable, 
its  heated  vapor  burns  with  a  green  flame." 
S.  "A  liquid  of  characteristic  odor  and 
gent  sweet  taste.  Specific  gravity  1.490  to 
5.  It  should  boil  between  140°  and  143.6° 
(60°  and  62°  C.)."  Br.  According  to 
ivs  (A.  Pharm.,  3,  v.  31),  pure  chloroform 
the  sp.  gr.  of  1.500  at  15°  C.  (59°  P.). 
iou  gives  the  densities  of  various  mixtures 
ilcoho]  and  the  purest  commercial  chloro- 
a  at  4.5°  C.  (40°  F.)  as  follows: 


phuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when 
moderately  diluted  with  water,  forms  an  aro- 
matic, saccharine  liquid  of  a  very  grateful  taste. 
A  strong  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by 
abundance  of  water,  the  chloroform  separating 
and  subsiding,  and  the  alcohol  uniting  with 
the  water.  "  Soluble  in  about  200  times  its 
volume  of  cold  water,  and,  in  all  proportions, 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  petroleum  benzin, 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils."  U.  S.  It  is 
liable  to  decomposition  by  sunlight,  or  even 
diffused  daylight;  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
keeping  it  in  bottles  covered  with  dark  paper, 
in  a  rather  dark  place.  Chloroform  has  exten- 
sive solvent  powers,  being  capable  of  dissolving 
caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  mastic,  elemi,tolu,  ben- 
zoin, and  copal.  Amber,  sandarac,  lac,  and  wax 
are  only  partially  soluble.  It  also  dissolves 
iodine,  bromine,  the  organic  alkalies,  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  most  resins,  and  fats.  It  dis- 
solves sulphur  and  phosphorus  sparingly. 

It  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  camphor,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
administering  that  medicine  in  an  elegant  form. 
As  a  general  solvent,  it  has  the  advantage  over 
ether  of  not  being  inflammable,  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  latter  being  the  cause  of  frequent 
accidents.  For  an  extensive  list  of  substances 
soluble,  insoluble,  and  partly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, see  a  paper  by  Lepage  of  Gisors,  France, 
copied  into  A.  J.  P.,  1852,  p.  147.  It  has  been 
found  by  J.  B.  Barnes  that  chloroform  has  the 
power  of  preventing  the  alcoholic,  lactic,  and 
other  fermentations,  probably  by  killing  the 
organisms  that  provoke  these  processes.  Twenty 
minims  preserved  sixteen  ounces  of  malt,  to 
which  two  drachms  of  yeast  had  been  added, 
as  long  as  the  experiment  lasted.  The  same 
quantity  kept  fresh  eight  fluidounces  of  milk 
in  a  warm  place  for  five  days.  Mucilage  and 
infusions  were  preserved  for  weeks  with  one 
minim  or  even  less  to  the  ounce.  Similar  results 
were  reached  by  F.  J.  Barrett  and  others.  (P. 
J.,  1874,  pp.  441,  442,  455.)  The  active  prop- 
erties of  chloroform  forbid  its  use  as  a  preser- 
vative of  medicinal  infusions,  but  from  milk 
it  could  always  be  removed  by  boiling.  A. 
Muuz  (P.  J.,  1875,  p.  967)  proposes  the  em- 
ployment of  chloroform  as  a  test  between 
chemical  and  living  ferments,  since  he  has  found 


Chloroform, 
per  cent. 

Alcohol, 
per  cent. 

Specific  gravity. 

Chloroform, 
per  cent. 

Alcohol, 
per  cent. 

100.0 

0.0 

1.4772 
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95.0 

5.0 

99.0 

1.0 

1.4262 

90.0 

10.0 

98.5 

1.5 

1.4090 

87.5 

12.5 

eciflc  Gravity. 


1.4945 
1.490$ 
1.4874 
1.4840 


sn  pure,  it  has  no  action  on  potassium, 
pt  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  metal  with 
11  bubbles  of  gas.  Chloroform  is  a  power- 
antiseptic.  Like  creosote,  it  does  not  coag- 
8  albumin.    It  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  sul- 


it  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  former,  though 
absolutely  destructive  to  the  latter. 

Composition. — Chloroform  is  composed  of 
one  atom  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and 
three  of  chlorine.    Its  simplest  derivation  in 
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theory  is  from  marsh-gas  (methane),  CHi, 
whence  it  is  often  called  trichloro-methane. 
While  it  can  be  thus  produced,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  marsh-gas,  in  practice,  it  is 
formed  either  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder,  from  chloral  by  an  alkaline 
hydroxide,  or  latterly  from  acetone  and  bleach- 
ing powder. 

The  reactions  are  sometimes  complex,  but 
if  the  temperature  be  carefully  kept  at  from 
70°  C.  (158°  F.)  to  73°  C.  (163.4°  F.),  they 
are  essentially  as  follows: 

C2H6O  +  CaOCla  =  CaCla  4-  C2H4O  +  H2O 
that  is,  one  molecule  of  bleaching  powder, 
reacting  with  one  of  alcohol,  yields  one  of 
calcium  chloride,  one  of  aldehyde,  and  one  of 
water.  The  aldehyde  formed  is  then  further 
decomposed,  according  to  the  reaction : 

2C2H4O  +  6CaOCla  = 

3CaCl2  +  3Ca(OH)2  +  2C2HCI3O 
that  is,  two  molecules  of  aldehyde,  reacting  with 
six  of  bleaching  powder;  yield  three  of  calcium 
chloride,  three  of  calcium  hydroxide,  and  two 
of  chloral.  The  chloral  is,  however,  decomposed 
by  the  free  base  calcium  hydroxide,  according 
to  the  reaction : 

2C2HClsO  +  Ca(OH)2  = 

Ca(CH02)a-f  2CHC13 
that  is,  two  molecules  of  chloral  reacting  with 
one  of  calcium  hydroxide  yield  one  of  calcium 
formate  and  two  of  chloroform.    The  reaction 
for  the  manufacture  from  acetone  is  simpler: 

2C3HeO  +  6CaOCb  =  2CHCls  + 

2Ca(0H)2  +  Ca(C2Ha0a)a  +  3CaCla 

Tests.— Chloroform  is  liable  to  contain  alco- 
hol and  ether,  both  of  which  lower  its  specific 
gravity.  If  it  have  a  less  density  than  1.38, 
it  will  float  instead  of  sinking  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  water  after  it  has  cooled.  M.  Mialhe  has 
proposed  the  following  tests  for  the  presence 
of  alcohol.  Drop  into  distilled  water  a  small 
quantity  of  the  chloroform.  If  pure,  it  will 
remain  transparent  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass; 
but  if  it  contain  even  a  small  proportion  of 
alcohol,  the  globules  will  acquire  a  milky 
appearance.  Soubeiran's  method  was  to  agi- 
tate almond  oil  and  chloroform  together  in  a 
tube.  If  the  chloroform  is  pure,  it  remains 
clear  ;  if  it  contains  as  much  as  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  it  becomes  milky.  {J.  P.  C.,  Aout, 
1860,  p.  95.)  Procter  detected  alcohol  by  add- 
ing the  suspected  chloroform  to  an  oxidizing 
mixture  of  potassium  diehromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  If  alcohol  be  present,  the  deep  orange 
color  of  the  chromic  mixture  will  gradually 
become  green;  if  absent,  no  change  of  color 
will  take  place.  (A.  J.  P.,  1856,  p.  213.)  Hoff- 
mann's violet  has  been  suggested  as  a  test. 
If  a  small  portion  is  added  to  chloroform 
containing  alcohol,  the  solution  is  colored 
a  deep  purple.  Boettger  recommends  adding 
to  the  chloroform  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid 
in  pure,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  even  a 
trace  of  alcohol  will  cause  an  intense  blue  color. 
(1879.)    Chloroform,  when  pure,  upon  being 


mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  aci 
does  not  color  it;  but  when  contaminated  wi 
pyrogenous  oils  it  gives  the  acid  a  color  varvir 
from  yellow  to  reddish-brown,  according  to  ti 
amount  of  impurity.  Alcohol  also  is  detect" 
and  removed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  applyii 
this  test,  several  fluidounces  of  chlorofor 
should  be  used,  as  a  slight  change  of  col 
cannot  be  easily  seen  in  a  test  tube,  and  ca 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  mechanical  impui 
ties,  like  cork  dust,  dirt,  etc.,  have  been  filter 
out  of  the  specimen,  or  the  acid  will  be  d: 
colored  from  this  cause.  A  still  more  delica 
test  of  the  oily  impurities,  according  to  Gregoi 
is  the  odor  which  they  leave.  If  chlorofoi 
thus  contaminated  be  poured  upon  the  han 
it  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  oily  impu. 
ties,  recognizable  by  their  offensive  odor,  n< 
no  longer  covered  by  that  of  the  chlorofor, 
The  pure  substance,  rubbed  on  the  skin,  quick 
evaporates,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  odor.  Ch.'. 
roform  sometimes  contains  Dutch  liquid,  whi 
may  be  discovered  by  adding  an  alcoholic  sol 
tion  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when  the  mixta: 
if  this  impurity  be  present,  will  heat  and  gi 
off  a  permanent  gas,  which  is  acetyl  chlori( 
C2H3OCI.  (Geuther.)  Fuming  nitric  ac 
heated  with  chloroform  to  100°  C.  (212°  I 
in  a  closed  tube  for  120  hours,  fonus  a  n 
substance,  chloropicrine. 

Two  methods  for  purifying  chloroform,  c 
physical  and  the  other  chemical,  have  attract 
much  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Pk| 
method  of  purifying  the  chloroform  by  si 
mitting  it  to  very  low  temperatures,  where 
the  impurities  are  first  frozen  out  and  filtei 
off  from  the  chloroform  at  — 70°  C,  and  ti 
the  chloroform  itself  is  solidified  at  from  —5 
C.  to  —100°  C.  and  separated  from  any  liqi, 
impurities.  It  was  at  first  claimed  for  t 
"  Chloroform  Pictet "  that  it  would  not  be  > 
composed  by  sunlight  and  did  not  require  ' 
addition  of  alcohol  to  preserve  it.  These  clai 
do  not  seem  to  be  substantiated  by  later  tet 
The  other  method  is  based  on  the  discovery  of 
Anschiitz,  that  chloroform  crystallizes  out  w( 

salicylid,  CeSi  j     q  >,  and  o-homosalicyl 

C6Hs(CH3)  I  Cq>,  while  the  impurities 

chloroform  remain.  These  crystalline  « 
pounds  contain  respectively  33.24  and  30 
per  cent,  of  chloroform,  and  this  can  be  lib 
ated  from  its  combination  by  very  moder 
heating.  The  compounds  can  be  kept  foi 
long  time  in  closed  vessels  in  a  slight  ata 
phere  of  chloroform,  and  the  salicylid  £ 
o-homosalicylid  can  be  used  over  and  0 
again.  After  becoming  acid,  through  expo? 
to  light,  chloroform  may  be  readily  regeneral 
by  agitating  it  with  solution  of  sodium  c 
bonate,  and  distilling  from  a  little  unslal 
lime.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  chlo, 
form  to  be  kept  for  use  should  have  the  sp. 
1.476,  and  if  denser  than  this,  should  be  brou; 
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i  it  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  It  is  best 
<mt  in  cork  stoppered  bottles.    As  the  cork 

not  acted  on  by  chloroform,  if  it  become 
Mlow  and  softened  it  will  indicate  the  presence 

an  acid,  and  thus  act  as  a  test.  (A.  J.  P., 
$8,  p.  289.) 

"If  10  Cc.  of  Chloroform  be  poured  upon  a 
iece  of  clean,  odorless  tilter  paper  laid  flat 
ion  a  warm  glass  plate,  and  the  plate  be 
icked  from  side  to  side  until  the  liquid  is  all 
aporated,  no  foreign  odor  should  become  per- 
ptible  as  the  last  portions  disappear  from 
B  paper,  and  the  paper  should  be  left  odorless. 
10  Cc.  dt'  Chloroform  be  well  shaken  with  20 
of  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  to 
parate  completely,  the  water  should  be  neutral 
litmus  paper,  and  should  not  be  affected  by 
vcr  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chlorides),  nor 
lored  by  potassium  iodide  T.S.  (absence  of 
ee  chlorine).  If  40  Cc.  of  chloroform  be 
aken  with  4  Cc.  of  colorless,  concentrated  sul- 
uirie  acid  in  a  50  Cc.  glass-stoppered  cylinder 
ring  twenty  minutes,  and  the  liquids  be  then 
owed  to  separate  completely,  so  that  both 
e  transparent,  the  chloroform  should  remain 
lorless,  and  the  acid  should  appear  color- 
«,  or  very  nearly  colorless,  when  seen  in  a 
•ntiim  of  not  less  than  15  Mm.  in  thickness 
bsence  of  impurities  decomposable  by  sul- 
uric  acid).  If  2  Cc.  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
■•arated  from  the  Chloroform,  be  diluted  with 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  the  liquid  should  be 
orless  and  clear,  and,  while  hot  from  the 
zing,  should  be  odorless,  or  give  but  a  faint 
ious  or  ethereal  odor  (absence  of  odorous 
composition  products).  When  further  diluted 
th  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  it  should 
nail]  clear,  and  should  not  be  affected 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chlorinated 
composition  compounds) ."  U.  S.  "  On  allow- 
;  20  cubic  centimetres  to  evaporate  from  a 
ge  piece  of  filter-paper  placed  on  a  warm 
ite,  no  foreign  odor  is  perceptible  at  any 
ge  of  the  evaporation.  Water  which  has ' 
'n  shaken  for'  five  minutes  with  half  its 
ume  of  Chloroform,  and  separated  from 
•  Chloroform,  should  be  neutral  to  litmus 
isence  of  acid),  should  not  afford  any  color 
h  1  cubic  centimetre  of  solution  of  cadmium 
\de  and  two  drops  of  mucilage  of  starch 
)sence  of  free  chlorine),  and  should  not  yield 
re  than  a  very  slight  opalescence  with  four 
'ps  of  solid  ion  of  silver  nitrate  (absence  of 
Brides).  After  shaking  sulphuric  acid  with 
times  its  volume  of  Chloroform  for  twenty 
mtes,  and  setting  aside  for  fifteen  minutes, 
h  the  acid  and  the  Chloroform  should  be 
fectly  transparent  and  nearly  colorless.  2 
ic  centimetres  taken  from  the  layer  of  sul- 
mc  acid,  and  diluted  with  5  cubic  centi- 
mes of  water,  should  remain  transparent 
I  very  nearly  colorless,  and  should  have  a 
want  odor. '  When  this  liquid  is  further 
ited  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and 
Ted  with  a  glass  rod,  it  should  still  be  trans- 
"ent  and  colorless,  and  the  addition  of  four 


drops  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  should  not 
cause  more  than  a  slightly  diminished  trans- 
parency. Water  which  has  been  shaken  with 
half  its  volume  of  Chloroform,  previously 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  described  above, 
should  not  afford  more  than  a  slightly  dimin- 
ished transparency  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
( The  foregoing  four  tests  indicate  absence  from 
the  Chloroform  of  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion.) It  evaporates  without  residue  (absence 
of  fixed  matter)."  Br.  These  tests  imply  the 
presence  of  but  a  minute  proportion  of  alcohol,- 
and  the  total  absence  of  chlorine  and  those 
volatile  and  empyreumatic  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  most  injurious  impurities  of  chloro- 
form. A  heat  that  would-  be  felt  through  the 
bottle,  on  the  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
chloroform  would  evince  the  presence  of  too 
much  alcohol  or  water.  The  want  of  discolora- 
tion from  the  contact  of  the  two  liquids  shows 
the  absence  of  empyreumatic  oily  matter.  A 
color  bordering  on  that  of  sherry  wine  would 
imply  an  objectionable  amount  of  impurities. 
The  volatile  impurities  are  less  volatile  than 
chloroform,  and  would  consequently  be  the  last 
to  escape  on  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
Impure  Chloroform,  thei'efoi-e,  leaves  a  foreign 
odor  behind  it  when  allowed  to  evaporate  from 
the  hand,  and  especially  when  from  a  porcelain 
plate,  in  the  amount  and  manner  indicated;  and 
if  a  specimen  stand  this  test  well,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  free  from  noxious  volatile  impurity. 
The  slight  foreign  aroma  without  pungency, 
which  is  given  out  under  these  circumstances, 
is  of  no  injurious  significance.  It  is  stated 
that  chloroform  made  from  chloral  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  chloroform  by  its 
remaining  colorless  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
test  is  employed,  and  by  its  leaving  no  aromatic 
residue  when  evaporated,  evidences  of  its  abso- 
lute purity.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this 
chloral  chloroform  does  not  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, but  this  has  been  proved  not  to  be  correct. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  409.) 

Uses. — Chloroform,  when  applied  locally,  is 
very  irritant  and  produces  decided  pain,  which 
may  be  followed  by  some  numbness  and  local 
anaesthesia.  If  the  chloroform  be  prevented 
from  evaporating,  its  prolonged  contact  with 
the  skin  is  apt  to  produce  blistering.  Taken 
internally,  it  is  absorbed  and  acts  upon  the 
general  system.  The  rapidity  of  its  absorption, 
and,  to  some  extent,  its  general  effects,  depend 
upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  administered. 
It  is  commonly  exhibited  by  the  mouth  or  by 
inhalation.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  doses  of 
about  five  minims  (0.3  Cc),  it  induces  only 
gastric  symptoms,  chiefly  due  to  its  irritant 
properties;  but  when  there  is  excessive  flatu- 
lence, colic,  or  gastralgia,  it  not  only  causes  an 
increased  peristalsis  and  expulsion  of  any  flatus 
present,  but  evinces  a  distinct  local  narcotic 
influence  by  quieting  pain  and  spasm.  Taken 
in  doses  of'l  to  2  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc), 
it  produces  a  narcotism  similar  to  that  seen 
when  it  is  administered  by  inhalation,  the  nar- 
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cotism,  however,  developing  and  passing  off 
much  more  slowly  than  in  the  latter  case. 
Chloroform  was  used  internally  in  asthma  and 
other  conditions  as  early  as  1832  by  Ives  of 
New  Haven  (Silliman's  Journ.,  xxi,  406,  407), 
and  subsequently  in  various  conditions  by 
several  European  physicians.  In  January, 
1832,  it  was  employed  by  Ives  by  inhalation 
(Silliman's  Journ.,  vol.  xxi,  406),  but  it  was  not 
until  November,  1847,  that  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh brought  it  forward  as  more  agreeable, 
efficacious,  and  convenient  in  general  anaesthesia 
than  ether.  The  subject  of  the  use  of  chloro- 
form as  an  anaesthetic  is  so  important  that  to 
be  of  practical  service  more  space  would  be 
required  for  its  discussion  than  can  be  afforded 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  and  it  need  only  be 
said  that  it  is  generally  considered  more  con- 
venient but  more  dangerous  than  ether.  For  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Wood's  Therapeutics  or  to 
special  treatises  on  anaesthetics. 

Locally,  chloroform  is  employed  as  a  very 
prompt,  active  counter-irritant  and  narcotic  in 
neuralgia,  colic,  etc.,  and  deep  injections  of  it 
in  the  neighborhood  of  painful  nerve  trunks 
have  been  practised  by  Roberts  Bartholow  with 
asserted  good  effects.  Fournie  has  found  that 
the  vapor  from  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  chloroform  is  even  more 
effectual,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  than  that  of 
pure  chloroform,  producing  complete  insensi- 
bility of  the  skin  in  five  minutes,  if  applied 
from  a  bottle  heated  simply  by  the  hand. 
(P.  J.,  1862,  p.  385.)  Chloroform,  in  vapor,  may 
be  used  as  a  topical  application  to  the  rectum. 
Ehrenreich  employed  it  with  success  in  tenes- 
mus. A  drachm  may  be  vaporized  by  the  heat 
of  warm  water,  from  a  bottle,  fitted  with  a 
flexible  tube,  inserted  into  the  bowel.  Langen- 
beck  of  Berlin,  prefers  chloroform  to  tincture 
of  iodine  as  an  injection  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele.  Chloroform  ointment  is  made  by 
adding  twenty  parts  of  chloroform  to  a  mixture 
of  ten  parts  of  white  wax  and  ninety  parts  of 
lard,  previously  melted  together,  and  allowing 
the  whole  to  cool. 

Chloroform  may  be  gelatinized  by  agitating 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  white  of  egg  in  the 
cold.  In  three  hours  it  takes  the  gelatinous 
form.  A  stronger  preparation  may  be  made  by 
shaking  together,  in  a  bottle,  four  parts  of 
chloroform  and  one  of  white  of  egg,  and  placing 
the  mixture  in  water  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  In 
four  minutes  the  gelatinization  is  completed. 
Gelatinized  chloroform  may  be  applied  to  the 
skin,  spread  on  linen,  or  by  friction.  Syrup  of 
chloroform  may  be  made  by  adding  one  fluid- 
ounce  of  spirit  of  chloroform  to  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces  of  syrup. 

When  an  overdose  of  chloroform  is  taken  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  essential  to  empty  the  stomach 
by  the  pump  or  siphon  tube,  and  then  treat  the 
case  much  as  in  serious  narcosis  from  inhala- 
tion. In  a  case  of  suicide  by  swallowing  chloro- 
form, in  which  death  took  place  in  about  thirty- 


four  hours,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  laryn 
and  trachea  was  found  inflamed,  the  broncl 
were  loaded  with  a  dirty-gray  purulent  flui< 
the  lungs  were  inflamed  as  in  the  first  stage  o 
pneumonia,  and  the  brain  and  its  membrane 
congested;  but  these  morbid  appearances  ai 
not  constant. 

In  relation  to  the  preparations,  consisting  o 
chloroform  and  alcohol,  which  have  been  use 
under  the  name  of  "  chloric  ether,"  the  reade 
is  referred  to  Spiritus  Chloroformi.1 

Dose,  of  chloroform,  five  to  fifteen  minin 
(0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Chloroformi,  U.  8.,  Br. 
Collodium  Cantharidatum,  D.  .8.;  Emulsui 
Chloroformi,  U.  S.J  Linimentum  Chloroform 
U.  8.,  Br.;  Spiritus  Chloroformi,  U.  8.,  Br. 
Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinse  Composit  i 
Br. 

CHONDRUS.  U.  S. 

CHONDRUS  [Irish  Moss] 

( ehon'drus ) 

"  The  dried  plant  of  Chondrus  crispi 
(Linne)  Lyngbye  (Fam.  Gigartinacece) ."  V.l 

Carrageen,  Caragahen,  Fucus  Crispus.  Pigwrac 
Killeen,  Pearl  Moss  ;  Carragheen  ;  Carragaheen  ;  Ca 
rageen  ou  Mousse  perlee,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Mousse  Marine  p* 
lee,  Fr. ;  Carrageen,  P.  G. ;  Irlandisehes  Moos,  Fei 
moos.  Knorpeltang,  G. ;  Fuco  carageo,  Musco  d"I 
landa,  Fuco  crlspo,  It. ;  Caragaen,  Musgo  marii 
perlado,  Sp. 

Chondrus  crispus,  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  129, 
15;  B.  <£■  T.  305. — Sphcerococcus  crispu 
Agardh. — Fucus  crispus,  Linn. — The  Irish  mos 
or  carrageen  as  it  is  frequently  called,  consis 
of  a  flat,  slender,  cartilaginous  frond,  from  tw< 
to  twelve  inches  in  length,  dilated  as  it  ascem 
until  it  becomes  two  or  three  lines  in  widt 
then  repeatedly  and  dichotomously  divide' 
with  linear  wedge-shaped  segments,  and  more  ( 
less  em-led  up  so  as  to  diminish  the  apparei 
length.  The  capsules  are  somewhat  hem 
spherical,  and  are  embedded  hi  the  disk  of  tl 
frond.  The  plant  grows  upon  rocks  and  stom 
on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  especial] 
abundant  on  the  southern  and  western  coas 
of  Ireland,  where  it  is  collected.  It  is  also 
native  of  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to  1 
gathered  largely  on  the  southern  sea  coast  rj 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  partly  torn  from  tl 
rocks  and  partly  collected  upon  the  beach,  c 

1  Chlorodyne. — An  empirical  remedy  under  this  nam 
was  first  used  in  London,  but  is  now  in  some  of  l 
imitations  very  largely  employed  In  various  par 
of  the  world.  Many  formulas  are  extant.  The  to 
lowing  has  been  extensively  used  in  Ptailaaelpui 
Morphine  hydrochloride  8  grains,  water,  hydrocnlor 
acid,  each  30  minims,  chloroform  90  minims,  tmctu, 
of  cannabis  indica  1  fluidrachm,  hydrocyanic  acid,  i 
S.  P.,  12  minims,  alcohol  half  a  fluidounce,  oil  or  pe 
permint  2  minims,  oleoresin  of  capsicum  1  mlnir 
The  morphine  hydrochloride  and  water  are  heate 
in  a  flask  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  until  a  ciei 
solution  is  produced,  then  the  other  ingredients  a 
mixed  together,  and  when  the  first  solution  is  coj 
the  mixture  added  to  it.  This  is  a  dangerous  rei 
edy,  and  should  be  used  with  great  care  in  three-  i 
ten-drop  doses  for  an  adult.  (See  Tinctura  CMor 
formi  et  MorpMnw  Composita.) 
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liich  it  is  thrown  up  during  storms.  It  is 
repared  lor  market  by  spreading  it  out  high 
11  the  beach,  to  dry  and  bleach  in  the  sun. 
bag.  P.  Melzar,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1860.)  For 
aborate  accounts  of  the  plant,  of  its  distribu- 
on  on  the  sea  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
te  mode  of  gathering  and  curing,  see  U.  S. 
ijricultund  Report,  18(56 ;  also  A.  J.  P.,  1868, 
.7;  1895,  596;  1899,  483.  Henry  Kraemer 
itnessed  the  methods  pursued  on  the  Massa- 
msetts  coast  in  the  collection  of  Irish  moss  at 
•ituate,  which  appears  to  be  a  particularly 
ivorable  situation.  The  season  for  collection 
gins  late  in  May  and  continues  to  September, 
ine  and  July  being  the  best  months.  The  moss 

present  is  only  found  on  rocks  that  are  from 
i  to  20  feet  below  the  tide,  hence  women  no 
nger  engage  in  its  collection.    The  men  go  out 

their  sail  boats  or  dories  at  half  tide,  and 
me  in  at  half  flood.  With  their  long  rakes 
ey  scrape  the  moss  off  the  rocks,  collecting 
us  about  50  pounds  to  the  boat,  the  total 
r  the  season  at  Scituate  being  about  10,000 
>uiids.  The  moss  is  spread  out  on  the  high 
ach  for  a  week  or  so,  the  action  of  the  sun 
d  dew  bleaching  it.  It  is  then  enclosed  in 
gsheads,  in  which  it  is  again  saturated  with 

1  water  by  rolling  them  in  the  marshes;  after 
lich  it  is  again  spread  out  and  subjected  to 

2  bleaching  process,  this  alternate  treatment 
lag  repeated  four  or  five  times,  until  the  pro- 
et  is  of  a  yellowish  or  white  color.  The  final 
ring  is  done  in  barns,  where  the  moss  is 
red  until  it  is  packed  in  100  lb.  barrels  at 
)  end  of  the  season.  In  the  course  of  his 
irney  he  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
ondrus  growing  and  gathered  in  different 
alities  along  the  coast,  and  found  it  to  con- 
t  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  Chondrus  crispus. 
hile  it  is  stated  in  Dr.  Farlin's  "  The  Marine 
gap  of  New  England  "  that  the  closely  re- 
nbling  Gigartina  mamillosa  is  common  from 
ston  northward,  Kraemer  is  inclined  to  be- 
.'e  that  Chondrus  crispus  (L.),  Lyngbye,  is 
ictically  the  only  source  of  the  American 
ig.  (See  Proc'.  Penn.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1899, 
1-116.) 

rigartina  mamillosa,  Ag.,  Phycologia  Britan- 
a,  PI.  199,  resembles  the  true  Irish  moss,  and, 
wing  with  it  upon  the  rocks,  is  often  gath- 
d  with  it.  It  can,  however,  be  at  once  dis- 
juished  by  the  numerous  papilla?  which  cover 
surface  and  margins  of  the  fronds  and  bear 
fruit  (cystocarps).  In  chemical  and  medic- 
1  properties  it  is  probably  identical  with 
crispus. 

rish  moss  when  collected  is  washed  and  dried, 
is  probably  sometimes  bleached  by  the  use 
potassium  permanganate  and  sodium  thio- 
phate  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  for 
aching  sponge.  Herr  Schack  was  led  to  sus- 
t  this  through  discovering  the  presence  of 
plmrous  acid  in  a  German  specimen.  {Ph. 
h  1886,  p.  87.)  In  the  fresh  state  it  is  of 
mrplish  color,  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is 
lowish  or  yellowish  white,  with  occasionally 


purplish  portions.  It  is  officially  described  as 
"  usually  in  light  yellow  or  yellowish-white 
matted  masses ;  the  plant  consisting  of  a  slender, 
somewhat  flattened  base  about  one-half  the 
length  of  the  entire  frond,  which  after  repeated 
forking  terminates  in  a  number  of  palmately 
branching,  somewhat  enlarged,  commonly  ernar- 
ginate  or  two-lobed  segments;  translucent, 
sometimes  with  fruit  bodies  embedded  near 
the  apex  of  the  segments;  somewhat  cartilagi- 
nous; having  a  slight  sea-weed  odor,  and 
a  mucilaginous  somewhat  saline  taste.  One 
part  of  Chondrus  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with 
30  parts  of  water  yields  a  solution  which  ge- 
latinizes on  cooling,  and  is  not  colored  blue 
by  iodine  T.S."  V.  S.  It  swells  in  cold  water, 
but  does  not  dissolve.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
a  large  proportion  of  it,  and  the  solution,  if 
sufficiently  concentrated,  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 
Herberger  found  79.1  per  cent,  of  pectin,  and 
9.5  of  mucus,  with  fatty  matter,  free  acids, 
chlorides,  etc.,  but  neither  iodine  nor  bromine. 
Dupasquier  discovered  in  it  both  of  these 
elements,  which  had  generally  escaped  attention 
in  consequence  of  their  reaction,  as  soon  as 
liberated,  upon  the  sodium  sulphide  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  sulphate 
of  the  moss  when  charred.  (./.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
iii.  113.)  The  analysis  made  by  Church  in  1877 
gave :  mucilage,  55.4 ;  water,  18.8 ;  mineral 
matter,  14.2;  albuminoids,  9.4;  and  cellulose, 
2.2  per  cent.  The  pectin  Pereira  thought 
peculiar,  and  proposed  to  call  it  carrageenin. 

It  is  distinguished  from  gum  by  affording, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  no  precipitate  with  al- 
cohol; from  starch,  by  not  becoming  blue  with 
tincture  of  iodine;  from  pectin,  by  yielding  no 
precipitate  with  lead  acetate  and  no  mucie  acid 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Ch.  Blondeau  gives 
the  name  of  goemine  to  a  substance  obtained  by 
boiling  carrageen  (goemon,  Fr.)  for  several 
hours  in  distilled  water,  and  precipitating  the 
mucilaginous  liquid  by  alcohol.  Fliickiger,  who 
analyzed  this  mucilage  with  care,  found  in  it 
no  sulphur,  and  only  0.S8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
The  drug  itself  yielded  not  more  than  1.012  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed., 
748.)  Haedicke,  Bauer,  and  Tollens  obtained, 
on  extraction  with  water  containing  0.6  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  further  purification  by 
alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  com- 
pound which  resembles  galactose  in  its  composi- 
tion, in  its  action  on  polarized  light,  and  in  its 
behavior  with  nitric  acid.  On  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid,  the  dry  moss  yields  from  21.6  to 
22.2  per  cent,  of  "mucic  acid.  Carrageenin  is 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
acacia,  under  the  name  of  imitation  gum  arabic; 
the  latter  occurs  in  three  forms,  white,  light 
vellow,  and  yellow.  They  all  have  similar 
properties,  swelling  up  like  tragacanth  when 
mixed  with  cold  water,  but  not  forming  a  clear 
solution  unless  the  mixture  be  boiled,  in  this 
latter  respect  differing  from  tragacanth  or 
albumen ;  iodine  does  not  give  a  blue  color,  and 
alcohol  does  not  precipitate  the  solution,  even 
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when  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  added.  It  has  mild 
adhesive  properties.  (E.  C.  Federer,  Ph.  Era, 
1887,  146.)  The  mucilage  of  Irish  moss  has 
come  into  considerable  use  as  an  emulsifying 
agent.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1887;  A.  J.  P.,  188S, 
170.) 

Uses. — Chondrus  is  nutritive  and  demulcent, 
and,  being  easy  of  digestion  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  f orms  a  useful  article  of  diet  in  cases 
in  which  the  farinaceous  preparations,  such  as 
tapioca,  sago,  barley,  etc.,  are  usually  employed. 
It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  chronic 
pectoral  affections,  scrofulous  complaints,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhcea,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion, made  by  boiling  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss  down  to  a  pint. 
Sugar  and  lemon  juice  may  usually  be  added 
to  improve  the  flavor.  Milk  may  be  substituted 
for  water  when  a  more  nutritious  preparation 
is  required.  It  is  recommended  to  macerate  the 
moss  for  about  ten  minutes  in  cold  water  before 
submitting  it  to  decoction.  Any  unpleasant 
flavor  that  it  may  have  acquired  from  the  con- 
tact with  foreign  substances  is  thus  removed. 

Dose,  four  drachms  (15  Gm.). 

CHROMII  TRIOXIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CHROMIUM  TRIOXIDE  [Acidum  Chromicum,  Ptaarm. 
1890,  Chromic  Acid,  Chromic  Anhydride] 

(ehro'mi-I  tri-ox'i-dum ) 

Cr03  =  99.34 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  90  percent, 
of  pure  Chromium  Trioxide  (chromic  acid 
anhydride).  It  should  be  kept  in  glass-stop- 
pered bottles,  and  great  caution  should  be  ob- 
served to  avoid  bringing  it  in  contact  with 
organic  substances,  such  as  cork,  tannic  acid, 
sugar,  alcohol,  collodion,  etc.,  as  serious  acci- 
dents are  liable  to  result."  U.  S.  "  Chromic 
Anhydride,  CYO3,  commonly  termed  chromic 
acid,  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  bichromate."  Br. 

Acidum  Chromicum,  Br.,  Chromic  Acid,  Anhydrous 
Chromic  Acid  ;  Aclde  Chrornique  Crlstallise>  Fr.  Cod.  ; 
Acidum  Chromicum,  P.  O. :  Chromsaure.  (?. ;  Anidride 
cromica,  Acido  cromico,  It. ;  Acido  cromlco,  Sp. 

This  is  not  a  true  acid,  but  an  acid  anhydride. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  official  in  the 
former  British  Pharmacopoeia  :  "  Bichromate  of 
Potassium,  30  ounces  (av.)  ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
57  flnidounces  (Imp.  meas.)  ;  Distilled  Water, 
a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium in  a  mixture  of  50  fluidounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  of  the  water  and  42  fluidounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  of  the  acid.  Set  aside  for  twelve  hours, 
and  decant  the  liquor  from  the  crystals  of  acid 
sulphate  of  potassium  that  have  separated. 
Heat  the  liquor  to  about  185°  F.  (85°  C),  and 
add  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  and  water  suffi- 
cient to  just  redissolve  any  crystals  of  chromic 
acid  that  may  have  been  formed.  Allow  to  cool, 
collect  and  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  on 


porous  tiles  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding! 
100°  F.  (37.8°  C.)  in  an  air-bath.  From  the 
mother  liquor  more  crystals  may  be  obtained  oni 
evaporation."  Br.  1885. 

This  process  yields  crystals  which  are  morei 
or  less  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Vul- 
pius  (A.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  964)  shows  that  com- 
mercial chromium  trioxide  sometimes  contain*! 
as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  andl 
that  pure  chromium  trioxide  is  not  scarlet  in] 
color,  but  dark  brown-red  and  steel-glistening \ 
and  not  deliquescent  in  ordinary  air. 

The  best  yield  of  pure  crystals  is  said  to  b< 
according  to  the  method  of  Zettnow  (Po^J 
Ann.,  cxliii.  471),  in  which  300  Gm.  of  potas  | 
sium  dichromate  are  mixed  with  500  Cc.  oil 
water,  and  420  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuriij 
acid  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stanrl 
for  twelve  hours  in  order  that  the  acid  potas 
sium  sulphate  may  crystallize  out.  The  mothe:] 
liquor  is  then  heated  to  from  80°  to  90°  C,  anil 
150  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  together  witl  jj 
enough  water  to  dissolve  the  crystals  of  trij 
oxide  which  at  first  separate  out.  After  standi 
ing  for  twelve  hours  the  liquid  is  poured  off 
from  the  crystals  which  have  separated,  and  :i 
second  and  a  third  crop  may  be  obtained  by  conl 
centration.  The  crystals,  having  been  draineJ 
upon  a  porous  plate  and  washed  with  purl 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.46,  are  dried  in  a  cur  a 
rent  of  warm  air.  For  a  method  by  Duvillei  i 
in  which  barium  chromate  is  treated  by  nitri  j 
acid,  and  chromium  trioxide  crystallized  out  0  I 
the  mother  liquor,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  23.  I 

Properties. — Chromium  trioxide,  as  ordinaril,  I 
seen  in  commerce,  is  in  the  form  of  anhydrou:! 
acicular  crystals,  of  a  brilliant  crimson  red  cole  J 
and  an  acid  metallic  taste,  deliquescent,  an  I 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  orange-re  <j 
solution;  but  according  to  Kebler  there  ma'a 
also  be  found  in  commerce  an  impure  "  chrom:  1 
acid"  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sodiuiJ 
dichromate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  drying  ttJ 
product ;  it  sometimes  contains  60  per  cent,  cl 
acid  sodium  sulphate  (Am.  Drug.,  1901,  344  1 
The  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
(8th  Rev.)  are  that  even  traces  of  sulphur! 
acid  shall  be  absent,  and  that  the  color  of  til 
crystals  be  not  scarlet.  "  Small,  needle-shapel 
crystals  or  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  dark  purplisIB 
red  color  and  metallic  lustre;  odorless;  destru'B 
tive  to  animal  and  vegetable  tissues ;  deliquesceiJ 
in  moist  air.  Very  soluble  in  water,  f  oraing  am 
orange-red  solution.  When  brought  in  contaji 
with  alcohol,  ether,  glycerin,  and  other  organa 
solvents,  decomposition  takes  place,  sometimifj 
with  dangerous  violence.  When  Chromium  Ti  { 
oxide  is  heated,  its  color  darkens,  and  final  | 
becomes  black,  but  it  is  restored  on  coolin  j 
At  192°  to  193°  C.  (377.6°  to  379.4°  P)  I 
fuses  to  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  which,  on  cocJ 
ing,  fonns  a  dark  red,  brittle  mass  (often  e:| 
closing  cavities  filled  with  crystals),  furaishirj 
a  scarlet  powder.  Above  250°  C.  (482°  P.)  I 
begins  to  decompose  into  green  chromic  oxita 
and  free  oxygen,  and,  after  protracted  beatinl 
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ves  a  residue  of  pure  chromic  oxide,  which 
mid  yield  nothing  soluble  in  water.  When 
nued   with   hydrochloric   acid,   chlorine  is 
ilvcd."  U.S.  "  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
■;thcr.    Warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
e  is  evolved.    Mixed   with    cold  alcohol 
)  per  cent.),  aldehyde  is  produced,  and  a 
cii  residue  remains.    If  placed  in  contact 
h  relatively   small   proportions   of  either 
3/10/  (90  per  cent.),  ether,  glycerin,  or  some 
or  organic  matter's,  sudden  combustion  or  ex- 
nOD  may  ensue.    1  gramme  dissolved  in  50 
io  centimetres  of  water  and  acidulated  with 
Irochloric  acid  should  afford  only  a  slight 
tlcscence  with  solution  of  barium  chloride 
iseuce  of  more  than  traces  of  sulphates)."  Br. 
romium  trioxide  at  a  heat  above  the  melting 
nt,  gives  off  half  its  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
ted  into  the  green  sesquioxide,  Cr20s. 
[t  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent, 
I  gives  up  its  oxygen  with  great  facility  to 
anie  matter.    The  oxidation  of  weaker  alco- 
is  attended  with  the  production  of  aldehyde, 
agnized  by  the  odor;  that  of  stronger  alcohol, 
inflaming.   "A  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  Chro- 
ma Trioxide  in  100  Ce.  of  water,  previously 
lulated  with  a  few  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
uld  not  be  rendered  turbid  on  the  addition 
1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of 
I  jhuric  acid).    If  1  Gm.  of  Chromium  Tri- 
*  le  be  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  water,  then 
t  Cc.  (8.28  Cc.)  of  this  solution,  when  meas- 
I  J  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  (of  about 
S   Cc.  capacity),  mixed  with  2  Cc.  of  hydro- 
j  >rie  8cid  and  about  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
I  de,  after  securely  closing  and  shaking  for  a 
I  '  minutes,   should   require,   after  diluting 
1  u  100  Cc.  of  water  and  adding  5  Cc.  of 
l  :-ch  T.S.,  not  less  than  22.5  Cc.  of  tenth- 
l  mid  sodium  thiosulphate  Y.S.  to  change  the 
(  p  blue  color  to  a  light  green  (each  Cc.  of 
1  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  in- 
>  itiug  4  percent,  of   pure    Chromium  Tri- 
t  le)."  U.  S. 

'ses. — As  a  germicide  chromium  trioxide  is 
-1  'rted  by  John  Dougal  (L.  L.,  Dec.  16, 
11).  to  surpass  even  phenol.  A  piece  of 
I  ih  beef  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chromium 
t  xide  containing  only  1  part  in  2000  of 
v  er  became  in  two  days  quite  black,  in  six 
a  ard  as  wood,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
t  ained  perfectly  free  from  mould  or  taint. 
I  s  a  powerful  coagulant  of  albumin,  being, 
a  irdiug  to  Dougal,  10  times  stronger  than 
I  nol,  15  times  stronger  than  nitric  acid,  and 
B  mies  stronger  than  corrosive  sublimate.  It 
I  lierefore,  one  of  the  best  tests  for  albumin. 
1  ides  coagulating  albuminous  substances,  it 
J  lizes  decaying  organic  matter,  combines 
J  1  and  neutralizes  the  escaping  ammonia,  and 
J  miposes  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  reducing  it 
J  'liter  and  free  sulphur.  Chromium  trioxide 
ijsed  medicinally  principally  as  an  escharotic, 
1  ■vhich  capacity  it  acts  by  rapidly  oxidizing 
j  thus  decomposing  the  tissues,  while  by  the 
1    of  one-half  its  oxygen  it  is  itself  eon- 


verted  into  the  inert  sesquioxide.  It  was  first 
employed  as  a  caustic  by  Sigmund  of  Vienna, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Heller.  Used  in  sub- 
stance, made  into  a  paste  with  water,  its  action 
is  not  only  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual,  but 
deeply  penetrating.  In  saturated  solution  its 
action  is  less  penetrating  and  less  gradual.  By 
using  a  solution  more  or  less  dilute,  the  effect 
may  be  graduated  according  to  the  degree 
desired. 

It  has  been  much  used  for  the  destruction  of 
warts,  condylomata,  and  various  superficial 
growths  or  tumors,  but  caution  is  necess'ary,  as 
it  may  give  rise  to  a  deep  slough  if  too  largely 
applied,  and,  according  to  Gubler,  patients  have 
been  poisoned,  through  absorption,  by  its  too 
extensive  application.  (Ed.  M.  J.,  Sept.  1871, 
p.  281.)  The  occasional  use  of  a  five  per- 
cent, solution  of  chromium  trioxide  has  been 
found  in  Prussia  very  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  sweating  or  tender  feet,  amongst  the  sol- 
diery. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  prescribe 
chromium  trioxide  in  combination  with  glycerin, 
or  any  substance  which  will  cause  it  to  part 
rapidly  with  its  oxygen ;  a  compounded  pre- 
scription containing  8  grains  of  chromium  tri- 
oxide and  1  drachm  of  glycerin  exploded  vio- 
lently. (Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver.,  June  1,  1875.) 
It  is  best  to  use  a  simple  aqueous  solution. 

Dose,  of  chromium  trioxide,  should  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.).  It  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  internally. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Acidi  Chromici,  Br. 

CHRYSAROBINUM.  U.  S„  Br. 

CHRYSAROBIN 

( ehrys-^-ro-bl'nfun ) 

C30H36O7  =  494.46 

"A  neutral  principle  extracted  from  Goa 
Powder,  a  substance  found  deposited  in  the 
wood  of  Vouacapoua  Araroba  (Aguiar)  Druce 
(Fain.  LeguminoscB) .  Chrysarobin  should  be 
preserved  in  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered 
vials."  U.  S.  "A  substance  obtained  from 
Araroba  by  extracting  with  hot  chloroform, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  powdering.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  definite  chemical  substance 
also  known  as  chrysarobin,  but  contains  a 
varying  proportion  of  chrysophanic  acid."  Br. 

Chrysarobine,  Fr. ;  Chrysaroblnum.  P.  G. ;  Chrysaro- 
bin, O. ;  Crisarobina,  It. 

The  definition  of  chrysarobin  given  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  makes  it  somewhat  doubt- 
ful what  is  intended,  but  the  statement  of 
properties  and  characteristics  has  led  us  to  con- 
sider the  name  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
chrysarobin  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  authority  very  properly  recognizes  under 
distinct  headings  Crude  Chrysarobin  (Goa 
Powder  or  Araroba)  and  the  Purified  Chrysaro- 
bin.  (See  Araroba,  p.  187.) 

Properties. — "A  pale  orange-yellow,  micro- 
crystalline  powder,  tasteless,  odorless,  and  irri- 
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tating  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Specific 
gravity:  0.920  to  0.922.  Soluble  in  4812  parts 
of  water,  308  parts  of  alcohol,  25  parts  of  ben- 
zene, 18  parts  of  chloroform,  114  parts  of 
ether,  30  parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  230  parts 
of  carbon  disulphide  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble 
in  2170  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  P.),  and 
in  275  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  P.); 
soluble  in  dilute  or  concentrated  solutions  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  forming  a  red-colored 
liquid,  with  green  fluorescence.  Chrysarobin, 
when  heated,  contracts  and  forms  a  dark  mass 
at  148°  C.  (298.4°  P.),  and  melts  at  157°  C. 
(314.6°  F.).  When  ignited  it  is  partly  sublimed 
and  finally  entirely  consumed.  In  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves,  forming  a  deep  red  solution. 
On  pouring  this  liquid  into  water,  Chrysarobin 
is  deposited  unchanged.  On  mixing  0.001  Gm. 
of  Chrysarobin  with  2  drops  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  a  red-colored  mixture  is  produced,  which 
turns  violet  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  water  (distinction  from  chrysophanic 
acid,  which  produces  a  yellow-colored  liquid). 
On  shaking  Chrysarobin  with  lime  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  liquid  acquires  a  violet  color 
(distinction  from  chrysophanic  acid,  which  pro- 
duces a  yellow-colored  liquid.)  On  adding  a 
crystal  of  potassium  dichromate  to  a  solution 
of  Chrysarobin  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  red  color 
is  changed  at  first  to  green,  then  to  purple,  and 
finally  to  brown."  U.  S.  The  British  Pharma- 
copoeia requires  that  chrysarobin  shall  be  en- 
tirely soluble  in  hot  chloroform,  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  that 
it  shall  partially  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  with  the  production  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color,  and  shall,  when  incinerated, 
not  leave  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  (See 
P.  J.,  1892,  543.)  Chrysarobin  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion takes  up  oxygen  readily,  even  from  the 
air,  and  changes  into  chrysophanic  acid  accord- 
ing to  the  reaction : 

C30H26O7  +  40  =  3HaO  +  2C15H10O4 
The  difference  in  physical  properties  between 
chrysarobin  and  chrysophanic  acid  is  well 
described  by  Andouard.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph, 
A.,  1895,  864.)  When  chrysarobin  is  distilled 
with  zinc  dust  it  yields  methyl-anthracene, 
C15H12.  Liebermann  has  since  established 
clearly  the  relationship  of  chrysarobin  to 
chrysophanic  acid,  as  the  latter  is  a  dioxymethyl- 
anthraquinone,  the  former  is  a  reduced  quinone. 
Hence  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  the  reduction 
products  of  the  quinone  class  almost  always 
tend  to  absorb  oxygen  and  again  go  back  to 
their  original  condition.  Liebermann,  in  ob- 
serving the  chemical  relationship  of  chryso- 
phanic acid  to  commercial  alizarine  and  pur- 
purine,  was  led  to  study  their  reduction  pro- 
ducts (or  leuco-compounds),  and  so  discovered 
a  class  known  as  anthrarobins,  having  medicinal 
properties  similar  to  chrysarobin.  ( See  Anthra- 
robin,  Part  II.) 

Lenirobin,  made  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  on  chrysarobin,  and  described  as  a  te- 
tracetate,  and  Eurobin,  the  triacetate,  are  re- 


commended as  substitutes  for  chrysarobin,  hai 
ing  the  advantage  of  not  staining  linen  ii 
delibly.  (M.  JR.,  1898,  466. )* 

Uses. — When  taken  internally  in  sufficier 
amount,  chrysarobin  acts  as  a  decided  gastn 
intestinal  irritant,  producing  large,  very  water 
brownish  stools,  and  repeated  vomiting  withoi 
much  nausea;  it  has  however  failed  to  seem 
a  place  as  an  internal  remedy.  Chrysarobi 
has  long  been  used  in  South  America  ar 
India  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases,  but  tl 
attention  of  the  general  profession  was  fir 
called  to  it  in  1874  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayre 
It  is  frequently  applied  in  psoriasis  and  vei 
chronic  eczema,  by  being  rubbed  up  with  wat 
into  a  dough,  which  is  spread  over  the  diseast 
spot  after  it  is  as  far  as  possible  freed  fro 
scales  by  washing.  As  soon  as  the  dough  is  ch- 
it should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  collodk 
or  solution  of  gutta-percha,  and  the  who 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  when  it 
removed  by  washing  and  renewed.  In  usii 
chrysarobin,  care  must  be  observed  not  to  alio 
it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  clothes,  as 
leaves  an  indelible  stain.  It  is  at  present  ei 
ployed  largely  in  the  preparation  of  chrvs 
phanic  acid;  its  action  is  affirmed  to  diff 
from  that  of  chrysophanic  acid  and  to  be  large 
the  result  of  its  stroug  affinity  for  oxygen,  eau 
ing  it  to  act  as  a  reducing  agent.  In  hemo 
rhoids,  M.  S.  Kossobudskji  claims  to  obta 
extraordinaiy  results.  His  method  is  to  fir 
wash  off  the  hemorrhoids  with  a  two  per  cer 
solution  of  phenol  or  a  one  per  cent,  solutii 
of  ereolin,  and  then,  after  thoroughly  drvii 
them  with  absorbent  cotton,  to  apply  two  1 
three  times  daily  a  salve  composed  of  chrysar 
bin,  12  grains ;  iodoform,  4£  grains ;  extract  1 
belladonna,  9  grains;  vaseline,  3|  drachms.  ! 
the  treatment  of  internal  hemorrhoids  he  ei 
ploys  suppositories  composed  of  chrysarobi 

grains;  iodoform,  A  of  a  grain;  extract  i 
belladonna,  ^  of  a  grain;  cacao  butter,  '< 
grains;  and  sufficient  glycerin  to  make  a  smoo 
mass.    Chrysarobin  is  rarely  used  internal] 

Dose,  official,  one-half  grain  (0.032  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep. — Unguentum   Chrysarobini,  17.  I 
Br. 

CIMICIFUGA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CIMICIFUGA  [Black  Cohosh,  Black  Snakeroot] 

(eim-j-eif'u-ga ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Cimicifui 

racemosa    (Linne)    Nuttall    (Fam.  Ranune 

laceee.)"  U.  S.    "  The  dried  rhizome  and  roc 

of  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Ell."  Br. 

Cimicifuga;  Rhlzoma,  Sr.,  Actfeae  Racemosse  Radi 
Bugwort,  Rattletop  ;  Racine  d'Actee  a  Grappes,  Fi 
Schwarze  Schlangenwurzel,  (?. 

Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Torrey,  Flor.  211 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  9,  pi.  3.—C.  se 

1  Under  the  name  of  Chrysarobin  ox-Mum,  Unna  n 
highly  recommended  in  eczema  a  5  to  10  per  cei 
solution  of   a  substance  produced  by  the  action 
sodium  peroxide  upon  chrysarobin  suspended  in  DC 
ing  water. 
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I  taria,  Pursk,  Flor.  Am.  Sept.  p.  372. — 
xa  racemosa,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1139. — 

,1  rotys  actoioides,  Raf. — Macrotys  racemosa, 
\<  m's  Manual,  p.  288;  B.  &  T.  8.— This  is  a 
I;  stately  plant,  having  a  perennial  root,  and 
9  nple  herbaceous  stem,  which  rises  from  four 
i(  ight  feet  in  height.    The  leaves  are  large, 

i  ternately  decompound,  having  oblong-ovate 
k  et8,  incised  and  toothed  at  their  edges.  The 

II  bfs  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  a  long, 
:<  linal,  wand-like  raceme,  with  occasionally 
;>  or  two  shorter  racemes  near  its  base.  The 

x  is  white,  four-leaved,  and  deciduous;  the 
p  Is  are  minute,  and  shorter  than  the  stamens ; 
:l  pistil  consists  of  an  oval  ovary  and  sessile 
it  ua.    The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  capsule  contahv 

ii  numerous  flat  seeds.  The  plant  grows  in 
■il  [y  or  rocky  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
tl  ering  in  June  and  July. 

roperties. — The  dried  root  consists  of  a 
1 1  i,  irregularly  bent  or  contorted  body  or  cau- 
il  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
1 1  mess,  often  several  inches  in  length,  fur- 
n  ed  with  many  slender  radicles,  and  rendered 
Bi  edingly  rough  and  jagged  in  appearance  by 
tl  remains  of  the  stems  of  successive  years, 
u  ih  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more  are  fre- 
q  itly  attached  to  the  root.1    It  is  officially 

I  ribed  as  follows :  "  Rhizome  horizontal  in 
g  rth,  2  to  15  Cm.  long,  1  to  2.5  Cm.  thick, 
w  numerous  thick,  erect  or  ascending 
b  ches  about  2.5  Cm.  long,  each  terminated 
b;  i  deep,  cup-shaped  scar;  roots  numerous, 
:ii  le,  obtusely  quadrangular,  and  about  2  Mm. 
tl  c;  the  whole  brownish-black;  fracture  of 
ti  >me  horny,  of  root  short,  the  rhizome  ex- 
P  dng  a  rather  large  pith,  surrounded  by 
n  erous  whitish,  radially  sublinear  xylem 
P  ss ;  bark  thin,  firm ;  the  roots  having  a 

II  c  bark  and  usually  a  four-rayed  wood;  odor 
si  it  but  heavy;  taste  bitter  and  acrid."  U.  S. 
T  roots  "  exhibit  in  transverse  section  from 
tl  3  to  five  wedge-shaped  wood-bundles,  sepa- 
fl  1  by  as  many  broad  medullary  rays.  Both 
H  une  and  roots  are  blackened  by  test-solution 
•)i  erric  chloride  (presence  of  tannic  acid)." 
ft  The  odor,  though  not  strong,  is  peculiar 
ai  rather  disagreeable,  and  is  gradually  lost 
v  age.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  boil- 
n  tvater.  Tilghman  found  gum,  starch,  sugar, 
re  i,  wax,  fatty  matter,  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
i  >ck  coloring  matter,  a  green  coloring  matter, 
hi  n,  and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
»'  im,  and  iron.  (A.  J.  P.,  vi.)  It  no  doubt 
p  contains,  when  fresh,  a  volatile  principle, 
W  which  its  virtues  may  be  in  some  degree 
»!  'iated.  Davis  separated  by  distillation  a 
s'  1  proportion  of  volatile  oil  having  decidedly 
fi  peculiar  odor  of  the  root.  He  also  found 
'■■  men,  extractive,  and  silica.  The  sugar 
n  ?ed  by  him  was  of  the  uncrystallizable 
}'  ?ty,  and  the  resin  of  two  kinds,  one  soluble 
11  lcohol  but  not  in  ether,  the  other  soluble  in 

.  'or  a  detailed    description    of   the  microscopic 
icter  of  the  root,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1884,  4G0  ;  also 
1  ,  121. 


both  these  menstrua.  {A.  J.  P.,  xxxiii. )  A 
crystallizable  principle  has  been  obtained  by 
T.  Elwood  Conard  from  a  strong  tincture  of 
the  root  by  treating  with  solution  of  lead  sub- 
acetate,  which  precipitated  resin,  tannin,  and 
coloring  matters,  then  filtering,  and  precipitat- 
ing the  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess, 
and  allowing  the  tincture  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously; and,  finally,  having  treated  the  resid- 
uary powder  with  petroleum  benzin,  after- 
wards washing  it  with  water,  dissolving  it  te 
saturation  in  strong  alcohol,  and  treating  the 
solution  with  alumina.  The  mixture  was  allowed 
to  evajaorate  to  a  dry  mass,  which  was  nearly 
exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  solution,  being  al- 
lowed to  evaporate,  left  behind  a  crystalline 
mass,  somewhat  resembling  alum.  This  sub- 
stance has  little  taste,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
insolubility  in  the  saliva,  but  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tions has  very  strongly  the  acrid  taste  character- 
istic of  the  fresh  root.  The  crystals  are  very 
soluble  in  cold,  and  more  so  in  hot  alcohol, 
soluble  also  in  chloroform,  and  slightly  so  in 
ether.  They  are  fusible  and  inflammable.  They 
are  neutral,  possessing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties.  Their  effects  on  the  system  were  not 
determined.  {A.  J.  P.,  1871.)  L.  F.  Beach  {A. 
J.  P.,  1876)  obtained  from  commercial  resin  of 
cimicifuga  (the  so-called  cimicifugin  or  macro- 
tin)  a  crystalline  principle  by  Conard's  process. 
M.  S.  Falck  (A.  J.  P.,  1884)  found  in  the  juice 
of  the  fresh  plant  a  crystalline  principle  resem- 
bling the  principle  announced  by  Conard.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  F.  H.  Trimble  (A.  J.  P., 
1878)  nor  Warder  and  Coblentz  were  able  to 
obtain  a  crystalline  principle,  while  C.  S.  Gal- 
lagher obtained  crystals  of  cane  sugar  from  the 
fluidextraet.  (A.  J.  P.,  18S7.)  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  active  principle 
is  a  resinous  amorphous  body.  ( See  Drugs  and 
Medicines  of  North  America,  vol.  i.) 

Uses. — In  1831  cimicifuga  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Young.  In 
overdoses  it  is  said  to  cause  general  relaxation, 
vertigo,  tremors,  decided  reduction  of  the  pulse; 
occasionally  it  causes  vomiting,  but  its  emetic 
action  is  never  violent,  and  is  probably  simply 
the  result  of  a  mild  gastric  irritation.  It  cer- 
tainly, in  large  doses,  produces  giddiness,  with 
intense  headache  and  prostration.  It  has  been 
found  by  R.  Hutchinson  to  cause  in  frogs  com- 
plete anaesthesia  by  a  direct  action  upon  the 
sensory  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  same 
observer  noted  that  toxic  doses  produce  in  mam- 
mals slowing  of  the  pulse  and  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  results  which  appear  to  be  due  in  part 
to  a  direct  depressant  action  upon  the  heart- 
muscle  or  its  ganglia,  in  part  to  a  paralysis  of 
the  vasomotor  centre.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
past  in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  hysteria,  phthisis, 
and  various  other  affections,  but  at  present  is 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of 
the  St.  Vitus's  Dance  of  childhood,  in  which  it 
is  an  efficient  remedy.  The  decoction  (1  ounce 
in  a  pint)  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  dose 
of  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc),  but  is  now  entirely 
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out  of  vogue.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  one 
or  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc).  The 
ftuidextract  is,  however,  the  best  preparation; 
dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc.)  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  water. 
The  extract  is  efficient,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  administered  in  pilular  form  so 
as  to  be  practically  free  from  taste.  The 
practitioners  calling  themselves  eclectics  use, 
under  the  name  of  cimicifugin,  or  macrotin,  an 
impure  resin  obtained  by  precipitating  a  satu- 
rated tincture  of  the  root  with  water;  dose,  a 
grain  or  two  (0.065  to  0.13  Gin.).  (See  TV.  /. 
Med.  Rep.,  viii.  247.) 

Dose,  of  powdered  ciniicifuga,  twenty  to  sixty 
grains  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Cimieifugae,  U.  S.  ( from 
Fluidextraet )  ;  Fluidextractum  Cimieifugse,  XT.  8., 
Br.;  Tinctura  Cimieifugse,  V.  S.,  Br. 

CINCHONA.  U.  S. 

CINCHONA  [Peruvian  Bark] 

( e}n-eho'na ) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona  Ledger  iana 
Moens,  Cinchona  Calisaya  Weddell,  Cinchona 
officinalis  Linne,  and  of  hybrids  of  these  with 
other  species  of  Cinchona  (Fani.  Rubiacece) .  It 
should  yield  not  less  than  5  percent,  of  total 
anhydrous  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  at  least  4 
percent,  of  anhydrous  ether-soluble  alkaloids 
when  assayed  by  the  process  given  below."  U.  S. 
(See  page  358.) 

Cinchona  Flava?  Cortex ;  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark, 
Cinchona  Flava,  U.  S.  1880,  Yellow  Cinchona,  Calisaya 
Bark  ;  Cortex  China?  Calisaya?,  Cortex  China?  Regia?  ; 
China  Regia;  KSnigschina,  Calisayarlnde,  O. ;  Quin- 
guina  jaune  royal,  Quinquina  Calisaya,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
China  gialla,  It.';  Qulna  calisaya,  Quina  amarilla,  Sp. 

CINCHONA  RUBRA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RED  CINCHONA 

( eiji-chc'na  ru'bra ) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona  succirubra 
Pavon  (Fam.  Rubiacece),  or  of  its  hybrids, 
yielding  not  less  than  5  percent,  of  anhydrous 
cinehona  alkaloids  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  for  these  alkaloids  under  Cinchona."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
cultivated  plants  of  Cinehona  succirubra,  Pavon. 
When  used  for  purposes  other  than  that  of 
obtaining  the  alkaloids  or  their  salts,  it  should 
yield  between  5  and  6  per  cent,  of  total  alka- 
loids, of  which  not  less  than  half  should  con- 
sist of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  as  estimated 
by  the  following  methods."  Br.   (See  p.  358.) 

Cinchona;  Rubra?  Cortex,  Br. ;  Red  Cinchona  Bark  ; 
Cortex  China?  Ruber.  China  Rubra ;  Red  Peruvian 
Bark;  Red  Bark;  Quinquira  rouge,  Fr. ;  Cortex 
China?,  P.  G. ;  Chlnarinde,  Rothe  Chinarinde.  <?.  ; 
China  rossa,  It. ;  Qulna  roja,  Sp. 

Botanical  History. 

Though  the  Peruvian  bark  was  introduced 
into  Europe  so  early  as  1640,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1737  that  the  plant  producing  it  was  known 


to  naturalists.  In  that  year  La  Condamin 
4>n  a  journey  from  Quito  to  Lima,  through  t: 
province  of  Loxa,  had  an  opportunity  c 
examining  the  tree,  of  which,  upon  his  retur. 
he  published  a  very  complete  description,  wit 
plate,  under  the  name  Quinquina,  stating  thi 
three  species  were  recognized.  ( Mem.  Ac,  Pari 
1738,  p.  226.)  Four  years  later,  Linne,  wit! 
out  justification,  proposed  a  new  name,  Cii 
chona,  in  honor  of  the  Countess  of  Chincho 
who  first  made  the  bark  known  in  Europ 
Although  the  original  name  has  been  adopti 
by  several  authors,  the  synonym  Cinchoi 
appears  in  most  writings,  and  the  species  are 
present  arranged  under  that  name.  Under  tl 
rules  of  nomenclature  adopted  at  the  Genoa  Co 
gress  in  August,  1892,  the  necessity  of  restorii 
the  name  Quinquina  is  avoided,  and  we  reta 
the  later  name  Cinehona.  Linne  recognized  b 
one  species,  which  he  called  C.  officinalis,  at 
this  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  recognia 
by  the  Pharmacopoeias  as  the  only  source  of  t 
Peruvian  bark  of  commerce.  But  a  ts 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linn» 
genus  Cinehona  were  in  the  course  of  time  di 
covered ;  and  the  list  became  at  length  so  u  f 
wieldy  and  heterogeneous  that  botanists  we 
compelled  to  distribute  the  species  into  sever 
groups,  each  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  ai 
all  associated  in  the  natural  family  of  Ci 
chonacea?.  Seventy-three  of  those  which  mi 
be  denominated  False  Cinchonas  have  be« 
enumerated  by  Weddell.  The  botanical  chs 
aeters  distinguishing  the  true  Cinchonas  fro 
the  related  groups,  according  to  the  classiflc 
tion  of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  are  exhibited 
the  following  table : 

Cinchonew. — Corolla-lobes  valvate.  imbricate, 
contorted.  Ovary  2-celled,  ovules  very  many  in  ea 
cell.  Fruit  capsular.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  ver 
cal  or  ascending,  peltate.  Imbricate,  winged,  albn: 
nous  ;  radicle  almost  always  superior.  Trees  or  shrn 
the  stipules  (except  in  Hilliesp)  entire. 

Subtribe  I.   Edcinchone^e— Corolla  valvate. 

Subtribe  II.   Hillik.e— Corolla  imbricated  or  contorted. 

I.  Et'CIN'CHOXS. 

•Placenta?  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the  septum. 
**  Placenta?  ascending  or  erect  from  the  base  of  t 
septum.  „  . 

***  Placenta?  pendulous  from  the  apex  of  the  eel 

t  Capsule  septicidal,  the  valves  occasionally  blfld 
tt  Capsule  almost  always  loculicidal. 

1.  Cinchona. — Panicles  terminal.  Corolla-lobes  ( 
bescent  on  the  margins.  Capsules  dehiscent  from  t 
base  upward.  .  . 

2.  Cascarilla. — Panicles  terminal.  Corolla-ioi, 
papillose  on  the  margins.  Capsules  dehiscent  fr( 
the  top  downward. 

3.  Remijia. — Panicles  or  racemes  axillary,  rot 
rupted. 

I.  Cinchona,  L.  ■ 
Calyx-tube  turbinate,  pubescent ;  limb  5-denta 
persistent.  Corolla  hvpocrateriform,  pubescent,  t 
tube  terete  or  nearly  so,  the  limb  5-lobed,  spreadii 
smooth  within,  the  margin  pilose,  valvate.  Stame 
5,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  fllamen 
short  or  elongated ;  anthers  included,  or  the  at 
exsert,  dorslfixed,  linear.  Disk  pulvlnate.  0v*y 
celled ;  style  slender,  the  branches  short,  obtu 
withln  papillose,  Inserted  or  sub-exsert.  Evergre 
trees  or  shrubs,  the  branchlets  terete  or  4-angu 
Leaves  opposite,  petiolate.  Stipules  Interpetlolar,  f 
base  glandular  within,  deciduous.  Flowers  wai 
purple,  or  flesh-colored,  fragrant. 

For  our  knowledge  of  these  plants  as  they  < 
isted  naturally,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  tj 
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.wiiit,'  botanists,  besides  La  Condamine,  of 
,,.  we  have  before  spoken :  Joseph  de 
den,  who  in  the  year  1730,  explored  the 
itry  about   Loss,  and  gathered  specimens 

existing  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe;  Mutis, 

in  1772  discovered  Cinchona  trees  in  Co- 
)ia,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  his  pupil, 

made  further  investigations  and  discoveries 
he  same  region ;  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  who  in 
'  began  a  course  of  botanical  inquiries  in 
centra!  portions  of  Lower  Peru,  and  dis- 
red  several  new  species;  Humboldt  and 
pland.  who  visited  several  of  the  Peruvian 

districts,  and  published  the  results  of  their 
nations  after  1792;  Poppig,  who  travelled 
Yni  so  late  as  1832,  and  published  an  ac- 
it  of  his  journey  about  the  year  1835 ;  Wed- 

Whose  researches  in  Bolivia  are  so  well 
vn  and  have  been  productive  of  valuable  in- 
lation  in  relation  to  the  Calisaya  bark  and 
d  species;  while  Karsten,  Caldas,  Martins, 
rer,  Markham,  and  other  intrepid  explorers 
1  in  later  times  largely  added  to  our  infor- 
on.  The  conclusions  concerning  the  re- 
us of  the  many  forms,  based  upon  the  ob- 
ations  and  collections  of  the  above-named 
ellers,  have  undergone  important  niodifi- 
»ns  in  view  of  the  behavior  of  the  plants 
t  cultivation.  The  specific  classification 
he  Cinchonas  has  always  presented  great 
•ulties,  owing  to  the  different  relative  values 
;bed  by  different  authors  to  the  several 
■tural  characters.    Under  cultivation  it  has 

Been  that  these  characters  are  extremely 
:ible,  owing  partly  to  the  natural  tendency 
le  species  to  develop  strongly  marked  varie- 

and  partly  to  the  great  freedom  with 
•h  Ihey  hybridize.  While  these  tendencies 
'  been  stronger  in  the  cultivated  plants,  they 
'  evidently  not  been  wanting  in  a  state  of 
re.  Thus  we  have  come  to  place  an  entirely 
estimate  upon  the  supposed  specific  charae- 

and  modern  authors  have  been  led  to  deny 
ific  rank  to  many  of  the  formerly  accepted 
ies.  The  extreme  view  is  that  of  Otto 
tze,  who  recognizes  but  four  full  species. 

view  is  probably  shared  by  no  one,  but 
tze's  general  conclusions  concerning  the 
t  extent  of  hybridization,  and  its  influence 
e  production  of  new  forms,  are  undoubtedly 
d.1  Rusby's  studies  in  the  Bolivian  plan- 
us led  him  independently -to  the  same  con- 
ons.  Any  specific  classification,  however 
Cully  worked  out,  must  be  considered  to 
'  extent  as  matter  of  opinion  mei-ely. 

be  principal  sources  of  Information  bearing  on 
phase  of  the  subject  are  the  several  reports  of 
)lantations  in  Java.  India,  and  Jamaica.  How- 
Quinology  of  the  East  Indian  Plantations,  Mark- 
9  Peruvian  Bark.  Kuntze's  Arten,  Hybriden  und 
ir  der  Chininbautne,  Hooper  in  the  Pharmaco- 
«a  Indica.  several  contributions  by  Trlmen 
be  Tropical  Agriculturist,  and  Rusbv  In  the 
iMceutical  Record,  Oct.  1887.  The  literature 
the  cinchona  hybrids  is  hopelessly  con- 
1  by  the  same  name  being  frequently  used  by 
■ent  authorities  for  the  different  hybrids  and  the 
hybrid  having  various  names.  Thus.  0.  robusta 
nmen  Is  known  in  Ceylon  as  C.  lanosa.  and  In 
-Nellgherry   Hills  as  C.   magnifolia,  also  as  C. 

at'tvis 


Probably  the  most  satisfactory  classification 
is  that  of  Weddell,  revised  in  1870.  (Ann.  d. 
Sci.  Nat.,  5th  series,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.)  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  in  the  Genera  Plantarum,  admit 
the  existence  of  about  36  species,  but  this  num- 
ber appears  entirely  too  large.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  the  species  no  longer  possess  more  than  a 
botanical  and  historical  interest,  as,  under  the 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  cultivation, 
their  products  are  no  longer  collected  for  the 
market.  The  species  which  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  for  commercial  purposes  are 
alone  named  in  the  following  list.  Even  this 
short  list  has  been  still  further  reduced  as 
experience  has  determined  the  few  species  and 
forms  which  can  be  most  profitably  cultivated. 
Hence  only  the  four  species  Nos.  I,  II,  V,  and 
VI  of  the  list,  which  with  their  hybrids  furnish 
almost  all  our  bark  at  the  present  day,  are  here 
described : 


I.  C.  officinalis, 

var.  Condamlnea,  ") 

Bonplandla,   [-yielding  crown  bark. 
"     crispa,  J 
II.  C.  succlrubra,     yielding  red  bark. 

III.  C.  pltayensis,  ) 

C.  lanclfolia,     -yielding  Colombian  bark. 
C.  cordlfolia.  I 

IV.  C.  nitlda,  ) 

C.  mlcrantha,    yielding  gray  bark. 
C.  peruviana,  j 

£"  Va'Isay.a-     Uleldlng  yellow  bark. 
VI.  C.  Ledgeriana,)  °  * 

C.  Calisaya,  Weddell  (Hist.  Xat.  des  Quinquinas,  p. 
•SO,  t.  3). — Tree  tall,  usually  surpassing  those  about 
it,  the  trunk  often  more  than  '1  feet  in  diameter. 
Leaves  petiolate,  the  blade  ovate-oblong  to  slightly 
obovate,  3  to  7  inches  long  by  1  to  3  Inches  broad, 
obtuse,  the  base  acute  or  slightly  attenuated,  very 
thin,  smooth,  and,  especially  below,  with  a  satiny 
lustre,  above  dark  green,  below  emerald-green  or 
deep  purple-green,  scroblculate,  the  glands  scarcely 
visible  above.  Stipules  oblong,  about  equalling  the 
petioles,  very  smooth,  very  obtuse.  Panicles  ovate  to 
subcorymbose.  Calyx  pubescent,  with  a  cup-shaped 
limb  and  short  triangular  teeth.  Corolla  rose-colored 
(in  cultivation  often  white  or  nearly  so),  the  tube 
cylindrical  and  about  4  lines  long,  the  laciniae  more 
deeply  colored,  the  edges  white-hairy.  Stamens  in- 
cluded. Capsule  ovate,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  flowers. 
Seeds  elliptical  lanceolate,  the  margin  irregularly  flm- 
briate-toothed.  Bolivia  and  Southern  Peru,  4000  to 
tSOOO  feet.  Source  of  the  Calisaya  or  Yellow  Bark. 
The  species  presents  many  forms,  and  two  varieties 
are  recognized. 

Var.  Ledgenana,  Howard,  differs  from  the  type 
chiefly  in  its  thicker,  narrower,  oblong  leaves,  with 
attenuate  base,  often  bluish-green  below.  It  yields 
a  thick  and  remarkably  rich  bark,  and  is  probably 
the  most  valued  of  all  the  cinchonas.  Specific  rank 
has  been  strongly  claimed  for  It. 

Var.  microcarpa,  Weddell.  Is  very  similar  to  the 
last,  with  a  firm  leaf  and  short  pod.  It  also  yields 
a  rich  bark.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
accepted  name  "  Ledgeriana  "  of  Howard  is  a  mere 
svnonym  for  the  older  name  microcarpa  of  Weddell. 
"  The  var.  Josephiana,  so  called,  has  In  reality  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  species,  nor  with  any  other.  It 
is  distinct,  and  vields  a  thin  and  worthless  bark.  In 
Bolivia  it  is  known  as  "Paginal,"  and  its  presence  in 
the  plantation  constitutes  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
appearance  the  plant  Is  considerably  like  the  Ledger- 
iana, with  which  it  hybridizes  freely,  and  the  two, 
with  their  hybrids,  have  been  apparently  much  con- 
fused in  all  plantations  except  those  ot  Bolivia. 
Ledgeriana  has  a  tall  and  slender  habit,  with  a  small 
crown,  while  Josephiana  is  shorter  and  broader,  ess 
symmetrical,  and  generally  coarser.  The  branchlets 
of  the  former  are  blackish,  those  of  the  latter  bright 
red 

C.  succirubra,  Pavon,  Mss.  (Howard  in  P.  J.,  Oct. 
1856,  p.  209.  with  a  figure).  Extreme  size  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  last.  Branches  silvery. 
Petiole  pubescent,  leaf  ovate  to  oval,  acute  with  a 
very  short  point,  the  base  more  or  less  narrowing, 
often  6  by  9  Inches,  dark  green  and  smooth  above 
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below  paler  and  pubescent  to  a  variable  degree, 
especially  on  the  veins,  not  scrobiculate,  the  margin 
slightly  revolute.  Stipules  entire,  oblong,  obtuse,  sub- 
amplexicaul.  Flowers  much  as  in  the  last,  but  rather 
smaller.  Fruit  lanceolate.  Western  slopes  of  Mt. 
Chimborazo.    The  source  of  the  Red  Bark. 

C.  officinalis,  Linn6  (Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.,  p.  172). — Pet- 
ioles smooth,  cylindrical,  and,  like  the  veins,  reddish  ; 
blade  4  to  5  inches  long,  varying  from  broadly  oval  to 
lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  the  margins  usually 
recurved,  smooth  and  deep  green  above,  paler,  but 
bright  green  below,  scrobiculate,  the  principal  veins 
pubescent.  Stipules  equalling  the  petioles,  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  pubescent.  Flowers  and  fruit  much  as 
In  C.  Calisaya.  Widely  distributed  in  the  equatorial 
Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  7500  feet. 
The  source  of  the  barks  known  as  Pale,  Crown,  Loxa, 
Cuenca,  and  Huanuco.  This  is  the  original  species, 
upon  which  the  genus  Quinquina  or  Cinchona  was 
founded.  All  things  considered,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  species  of  the  genus.  Its 
variability  is  extreme,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
two  authors  can  be  found  who  agree  perfectly  as  to 
its  limits.  The  forms  of  no  other  species  have 
suffered  such  vicissitudes  of  nomenclature  as  have 
those  of  C.  officinalis.  Those  which  to  one  author 
appear  easily  included  within  it,  in  the  hands  of 
another  serve  as  types  of  quite  a  group  of  species 
and  varieties.  The  classification  of  our  present 
supplies  of  bark  is,  however,  not  materially  affected 
by  these  considerations. 

The  specific  variations  produced  by  hybridi- 
zation in  the  above  characters  may  not  be  here 
considered,  though  it  may  be  stated  that  they 
are  entirely  characteristic.  The  parentage  of 
a  hybrid  is  ordinarily  fully  and  strongly  indi- 
cated in  its  appearance.  As  a  rule,  also,  the 
alkaloidal  yield  takes  a  mean  between  that  of 
the  parents,  but  sometimes  this  is  conspicuously 
not  the  case. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

The  genuine  Cinchona  trees  are  natives  ex- 
clusively of  South  America.  In  that  continent, 
however,  they  are  widely  diffused,  extending 
from  the  19th  degree  of  south  latitude,  consider- 
ably south  of  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Marta,  or,  according  to  Weddell, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Caracas,  on  the  northern 
coast,  in  about  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
They  follow,  in  this  distance,  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  for 
the  most  part  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
second  range  of  the  Cordilleras.  Except  north- 
ward from  Guayaquil,  or  a  very  little  to  the 
southward  of  that  latitude,  the  growth  of  the 
Cinchona,  other  than  upon  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  is  impossible  even  under  cultiva- 
tion. Elsewhere  both  the  western  slope  and  the 
plateau  are  entirely  too  dry  or  too  cold  for  these 
plants,  which  require  a  moderate  and  equable 
temperature  and  an  abundant  and  fairly  con- 
stant supply  of  water.  Irrigation  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  a  humid  climate,  for  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  the  soil  must  be  well 
charged  with  moisture.  A  certain  amount  of 
dry  weather  is,  however,  required  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  capsules.  Free  drainage  is  an 
important  condition.  Cross  and  others,  who 
have  personally  inspected  the  region  in  the 
Andes  where  the  best  barks  are  obtained,  have 
found  the  Cinchona  trees  only  on  the  well 
drained  slopes,  and  never  on  wet  ground.  With 
regard  to  temperature,  Cross  found  that  in  the 
region  of  the  C.  officinalis  the  variation  was 


from  34°  to  70°  F.,  a  fall  below  40°  or  a 
above  65°  being  rare,  and  the  mean  range 
from  45°  to  60°.    Humboldt  and  Caldas 
the  figures  several  degrees  higher. 

For  the  Red  Bark  region,  Spruce  gives  the  folic 
ing  table  : 

Mean  minimum    gli 

Mean  maximum   72| 

Highest  observed   ...!!!!!!!!  801 

Lowest  observed   57' 

Mean  daily  variation   ..!!!!  101 

For  the  Calisaya  region,  Markham  gives  the 
lowing  table  : 

Mean  temperature   

Highest  observed   75' 

Lowest  observed  ,  55 

Mean  daily  variation  ,  ioj 

An  environment  suitable  for  the  Cinchona 
adapted  to  such  plants  as  the  most  elevated 
the  palms  and  bamboos,  the  tree-ferns,  arbor 
cent  Melastoniaceae,  fuchsias,  begonias,  epiphy 
orchids,  and  the  Erythroxylon  Coca.   The  km 
of  altitude  and  climatic  conditions  are  clos* 
drawn.    In  the  most  southern  districts,  the 
descend  to  about  2500  feet,  while  in  the  warm 
regions  they  scarcely  ascend  to  the  10,000-f< 
level.    The  individual  species  are  for  the 
part  rigidly  restricted  as  to  altitude  and 
tude,  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  always  been  fou 
easy  to  detect  the  climatic  conditions  whi 
would  cause  one  species  or  variety  to  tlir 
while  another  very  near  it  would  languish, 
is  especially  true  of  the  more  valuable  fori 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  present  the  s 
of  wild  barks  have  been  enormously  reduc- 
as  detailed  under  Commercial  History.  Inde 
in  certain  sections,  as  the  Calisaya  distri 
the  tree  was  practically  exterminated  in 
wild  state,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  bark  supp 
From  the  far  interior,  however,  occasional  ba 
of  wild  Calisaya  have  been  received.  The 
price  of  cultivated  bark  since  1885  has  resuli 
in  checking  the  destruction  of  the  wild  tre 
which  have  begun  again  to  multiply,  so  that 
may  possibly  become  once  more  common 
even  abundant.    The  Crown  Bark  region 
Ecuador   is   still   fairly   productive,  and 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  there  are  vast  suppl 
of  more  or  less  inferior  barks  which  await  so 
favorable  change  in  the  market — never 
likely  to  take  place — that  will  render  th 
collection  profitable.    Even  at  present  a  limii 
and  irregular  supply  of  one  of  these  barks 
furnished.    With  the  exceptions  here  notic 
our  present  supplies  of  bark  are  entirely 
product  of  cultivation,  to  which,  therefore, 
must  give  our  chief  attention. 

Cultivation  and  Production. 

The  alarming  prospect  of  the  failure  of 
supply  of  Cinchona  bark  (see  Commercial  B 
tory)  induced  Europeans,  about  the  middle 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  turn  their  attend 
to  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  trees 
cultivation.  So  early  as  1737,  La  Condam 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  young  plar 
with  a  view  of  conveying  them  to  Europe; 
after  having  descended  the  Amazon  in  saf 
for  more  than  a  thousand  leagues,  they  w 
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icd  overboard,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
i  the  boat  containing  them,  and  were  all 

After  this  failure,  though  the  idea  of 
minting  the  Cinchonas  was  occasionally 
ested,  nothing  was  done  until  1846,  when 
dell,  now  celebrated  for  bis  successful 
>ration  of  the  region  of  the  Calisaya  bark, 
some  seeds  to  France,  which  were  planted 
success  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  thus 
■lied  some  of  the  conservatories  of  Europe 

specimens  of  the  plant.  But  the  first 
saftd  effort  with  a  view  to  great  practical 
ts  was  made  in  1853  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
,  by  which  llasskarl,  formerly  superinten- 
nf  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Java,  was  sent 
outh  America  on  this  important  mission, 
miber  of  young  Cinchona  plants  were  for- 
lod  by  him  directly  across  the  Pacific  to 
via,  which  they  reached  before  the  close 
354.  From  these,  and  from  seeds  obtained 
i  other  sources,  which  were  planted  in  the 
ltains  of  Java,  in  sites  selected  for  their 
osed  conformity  in  climate  with  the  native 
ity  of  the  Cinchona,  have  sprung  the  most 
irtant  plantations  now  in  existence, 
iiuulated  by  the  suggestions  of  Royle,  and 
ic  partial  success  of  the  Dutch,  the  English 
rnment  engaged,  in  1859,  the  services  of 
icnts  R.  Markham,  who  proceeded  to  Bo- 

in  South  America,  and,  after  almost  in- 
ble  hardships,  arising  partly  from  the 
re  of  the  country  and  partly  from  the 
usy  of  the  native  authorities,  succeeded  in 
"ting  and  transmitting  to  England  upwards 

00  Calisaya  plants.  Most  of  these,  how- 
were  so  much  injured  on  their  way  from 

and  to  India,  by  the  excessive  beat  of  the 
Sea,  that  very  few,  on  their  arrival  in 

lostan,  had  sufficient  life  remaining  to  grow 

1  planted.  Happily,  the  deficiency  was 
lied  by  seeds  of  C.  Calisaya  sent  from  Java, 
c  tlioy  were  produced,  to  Calcutta,  at  the 
>st  of  the  English  Governor-General.  While 
diam  was  in  Bolivia,  other  agents  were 
•ting  other  species  in  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
ice  seeds  of  the  pale  and  red  bark  Cin- 
as  reached  India,  and,  being  planted  in  the 
ted  sites,  proved  to  be  very  productive, 
refill  attention  to  the  conditions  of  growth 
lerated  under  Geographical  Distribution 
found  essential  in  the  selection  of  sites 
he  plantations.  Those  selected  were  near 
Sanitary  Station  of  Ootacamund  in  the 
rherry  Hills  of  Southern  India,  at  heights 
ing  from  5000  to  7450  feet.    These  posi- 

unite  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  native 
>n  of  the  Cinchonas  in  the  Andes,  not  only 
:gards  elevation  and  latitude,  but  also  as 
tuiospheric  -moisture.  Other  sites  were 
ted  for  experimental  plantations,  and  since 
first  introduction  of  the  Cinchona  trees, 

culture  has  been  extended  to  various  points 
I  Hakgalla,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  the 
alaya  Mountains, —  as  in  the  Wynaad,  the 
?i  the  hills  of  Travancore,  and  especially 
'eermede  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras;  in 


Sikkim  and  Darjeeling  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal ;  at  Lingmulla  in  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay; and  in  the  valley  of  Kangra  in  the  Pun- 
jab,— from  the  southern  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  British  India.  Outside  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  culture  by  the  British  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica, 
in  Guiana,  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  first 
plants  taken  by  Weddell  from  Peru  to  Paris  all 
perished,  but  the  French  afterward  established 
plantations  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  at  Guade- 
loupe, and  in  Algiers,  none  of  whicb  are  known 
now  to  exist.  The  Portuguese  have  established 
plantations  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
these  now  yield  considerable  quantities  of  bark. 
Very  extensive  plantations  have  been  formed, 
chiefly  by  the  Germans,  in  Bolivia.  A  rather 
large  plantation  in  Colombia  is  now  old  enough 
to  be  productive.  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America  various  attempts  to  introduce  the 
industry  have  been  made.  The  question  of 
introducing  it  into  the  United  States  has  fre- 
quently been  raised,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  is  no  spot  in  North  America  where  the 
conditions  warrant  the  slightest  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  this  direction. 

The  history  of  Cinchona  cultivation  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
government  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
industry  of  this  kind.  The  early  and  repeated 
disappointments  and  failures,  owing  to  the 
natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  stocks, 
and  to  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions determining  the  successful  propagation 
and  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  composition 
of  its  bark,  were  such  as  to  have  discouraged 
the  most  hopeful  of  private  enterprises.  Re- 
peated and  expensive  expeditions  were  neces- 
sary' before  the  first  transplanting^  were  accom- 
plished, and  these  stocks  were  preserved  and 
propagated  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
well  appointed  public  gardens  and  plantations. 
In  Java,  after  these  early  difficulties  had  been 
surmounted  and  success  apparently  attained,  it 
was  found  that  owing  to  cross  fertilization  much 
of  the  progeny  was  entirely  worthless,  and  the 
work  of  propagation  had  to  be  begun  anew. 
The  same  difficulty  was  encountered  elsewhere, 
and  the  slow  and  expensive  method  of  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  was  largely  resorted  to.  In 
Ceylon  the  public  were  slow  to  become  inter- 
ested, and  the  officials  were  obliged  not  only  to 
give  away  the  young  plants,  but  to  solicit  experi- 
ments with  them  as  a  personal  favor.  In 
Jamaica  a  hurricane  visited  the  young  and 
flourishing  plantations  and  almost  completely 
destroyed  them.  But  at  length,  in  spite  of  all,  not 
only  were  thriving  and  permanent  government 
plantations  established,  but  private  capital  and 
enterprise  upon  a  vast  scale  were  enlisted.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  forests  of  South  America 
will  ever  again  contribute  a  very  important 
quota  of  the  world's  cinchona  supply,  or  that 
the  plant  can  be  cultivated  elsewhere  than  in 
Southern  Asia  with  commercial  success  on  a 
large  scale.    The  question  of  commercial  sue- 
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cess  is  dominated  not  simply  by  climatological 
surroundings  but  also  by  the  price  of  labor.  It 
is  stated  that  both  in  India  and  Java  the  natives 
who  work  in  the  cinchona  forests  are  paid  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per 
month,  without  food,  according  to  the  age  and 
sex.  The  ability  to  extract  the  bark  upon  the 
spot  is  capable  of  largely  counterbalancing  a 
lack  of  market  facilities;  but  it  so  happens 
that  this  advantage  also  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Eastern  countries.  Originally  under- 
taken in  India  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  cheap  antiperiodic  (the  crude  alkaloids  known 
as  "  febrifuge  "  or  "  quinetum  ")1  home  extrac- 
tion has  become  a  most  important  industry, 
and  has  assumed  various  forms.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  above  conditions  the  locations 
of  the  important  industry  of  Cinchona  cultiva- 
tion have  been  gradually  wrought  out,  and  at 
present  about  four-fifths  of  the  cinchona  barks 
of  the  world,  outside  of  India,  are  furnished 
by  Java.  The  first  shipment  from  Java  was 
of  900  pounds,  in  1869.  In  1900  it  was  5,390, 
000  kilogrammes,  in  1904,  7,225,000  kilogram- 
mes. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  great  part 
of  the  Indian  product  is  not  exported. 

Much  interest  has  in  the  past  attached  to  the 
selection  of  species  of  Cinchona  for  cultivation. 
In  1889  the  trees  upon  1779  acres  of  government 
plantation  in  Madras  were  as  follows :  officinalis, 
981,918;  hybrids,  655,856;  succirubra,  70,693; 
Calisayas,  273;  other  kinds,  915,  while  upon 
3000  acres  of  government  plantation  in  Bengal, 
with  six  million  trees,  calisaya  and  hybrids 
represented  by  far  the  greater  part.  In  Java  in 
1891,  according  to  the  government  report,  there 
were  of  Ledgeriana,  2,659,000;  succirubra,  1,076, 
000;  officinalis,  52,900;  Calisaya,  2200;  lanci- 
folia,  1500.  According  to  the  report  of  Verne, 
to  the  French  Minister  of  Instruction  in  1903 
at  present  the  favorite  species  of  cinchona  is 
both  in  India  and  Java,  C.  Ledgeriana,  which 
it  will  be  remembered  is  simply  a  variety  of  C. 
Calisaya,  and  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  quinine 
of  all  barks.  The  small  supply  of  wild  bark 
coming  from  South  America  is  believed  to  be 
chiefly  derived  from  C.  officinalis  and  its  varie- 
ties. In  the  plantations  of  South  America  the 
attempt  is  made  by  the  planters  to  keep  the 
C.  Calisaya  pure,  hybridization  being  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Methods  of  Cultivation. 

The  history  of  Cinchona  cultivation  teems 
with  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pure  seeds,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  plants 
towards  cross-pollination.  In  every  locality 
where  the  industry  hap  been  established  has 

1  In  Java  the  powdered  bark  is  thrown  into  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  at  50°  C.  treating 
this  with  Java  petroleum,  separating,  treating  the 
petrolic  solution  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporating ;  the  result  is  said  to  be  a 
quinine  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonine. 
{J.  p.  C.,  1901.)  It  is  imported  largely  into  the 
United  States — 50,000  kilogrammes  a  year — but  on 
account  of  its  yellow  color  is  chiefly  employed  in  th» 
making  of  proprietary  medicines  rather  than  tablets. 


the  disgust  of  the  gardener  been  excited  by  t 
discovery  that  the  plants  which  he  had  rear 
with  great  care,  and  upon  which  he  had  bas 
great  expectations,  were  contaminated  by  t 
admixture  of  foreign  pollen.    This  was  est 
cially  true  in  case  of  the  earlier  attempts,  befc 
this  tendency  had  become  known.  Experiet 
at  length  established  the  fact  that  absolute  iso 
tion  of  the  seed-trees  was  essential.    One  of 
curious  developments  of  these  experiments  v 
the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the  value 
the  progeny  was  not  always  assured  by 
value  of  its  parentage.    Some  of  the  hybri 
even  when  least  expected,  would  develop 
surprisingly  rich  yield;  and  this  tendency 
been  utilized  to  develop  the  most  valua 
stocks  in  existence.    So  certain  is  it  that  so 
of  the  plants  from  the  best  seed  will  pn 
worthless,  that  the  careful  selection  of  the  se 
lings  while  young  is  deemed  necessary,  and 
South  America,  at  least,  all  planting  contra 
are  based  upon  this  expectation,  the  contrac 
not  being  paid  for  his  work  until  the  pla 
have  become  old  enough  to  show  with  certai 
the  proportion  of  good  plants  contained.  B 
in  the  selection  of  the  young  seedlings  and 
acceptance  of  the  plantation,  the  test  of  iden 
is  found  in  the  leaf.    Propagation  by  cuttii 
extensively  practised  in  some  localities,  has  b 
found  too  slow  and  expensive  to  become  gene 
A  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  as  b< 
ficial  in  the  case  of  Cinchona  as  in  that 
other  crops.     Thorough  tillage  after  trii 
plantation  is  also  essential,  a  free  growth 
weeds  meaning  destruction  to  a  large  nun 
of  the  young  trees.     The  cultivation  o 
secondary  crop  between  the  rows  of  trees 
however,  practicable.    A  large  percentage 
profit  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  suitj 
age  for  collecting  the  bark.    There  comfi 
time  when  the  use  of  the  ground  for  star 
a  new  crop  is  more  valuable  than  the  gair 
permitting  the  present  crop  to  remain,  and  a 
some  years  an  actual  deterioration  of  the  1 
sets  in.    This  age  is  not  the  same  for  all 
trees  in  the  plantation.    Several  years'  di 
ence  may  occur  in  the  maturing  of  trees 
minated  at  the  same  time.    In  the  case 
Calisaya  it  occurs  at  from  6  to  9  years  il 
seed,  and  its  indication  is  the  "  chicken-! 
scaliness  of  the  bark,  as  described  under  Cli 
fication.    The  "  officinalis  "  matures  somei 
less  early.   In  the  Bolivian  plantations  the 
experienced  hand  is  selected  as  the  marker,! 
the  cutters  follow  him,  peeling  the  trees  w 
he  has  indicated.      How  far  these  cai 
methods  of  selection  are  followed  elsewhere 
writer  is  not  informed. 

Four  principal  methods  of  collecting  the 
are  in  vogue,  these  being  variously  mot 
in  different  sections.  The  first  is  uproo\ 
the  most  primitive,  by  which  the  trees] 
simply  uprooted  at  the  proper  age,  and 
ground  replanted.  The  barks  of  root,  j 
and  branches  are  preserved  and  marketed 
rately.    The  second  method  is  coppicing 
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v  ?h,  after  peeling  a  quill  from  the  lower  por- 
I  of  the  trunk,  the  latter  is  cut  a  few  inches 
f  q  the  ground  and  the  remainder  of  the  stem 
h  c  and  the  branch  bark  are  removed.  The 
'•  ppice "  is  formed  by  a  second  growth  of 
li  shoots  from  each  of  the  stumps.  A  second 
p  jice  is  commonly  grown,  and  this  is  har- 
v  ed  by  uprooting.    By  the  third  method, 

I  ping,  the  outer  bark  is  scraped  off,  leaving 
tl  liber  untouched.  This  has  been  found 
H  'dally  applicable  to  young  trees,  in  which 
tl  second  growth  of  bark  is  rapidly  formed 
a  contains  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  alkaloid 
tl  i  that  which  has  been  taken  off.  It  seems 
t<  )e  a  general  opinion  among  the  planters 
t!  scraping  checks  the  growth  of  the  tree 
a  r  it  is  5  years  old,  so  that  from  3  to  5 
v  •s  is  the  age  at  which  it  is  best  practised. 
5  fourth  method  is  known  as  mossing.  It 
h  ng  been  noticed  that  the  Cinchona  alkaloids, 
c:  cially  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  sul- 
p  :e,  were  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  direct  light 
o  he  sun,  to  become  reddened  by  the  genera- 
ti  of  coloring  matter,  at  the  expense  of  the 
a  loidj  it  was  a  very  natural  inference  that  a 
s  lar  change  might  take  place  in  the  living 
p  it,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  proportion 
n  ilkaloids  they  were  capable  of  producing 
n  it  be  greatly  diminished.  It  was  also 
o  rved  that  the  bark  upon  that  side  of  the 
ti  where  the  sun  struck  it  was  less  rich  than 
tl  upon  the  shady  side.  To  obviate  this  pre- 
si  ed  effect,  Maclvor  was  induced  to  make 
tl  experiment  of  covering  the  stems  of  the 
g  ring  trees  with  a  layer  of  moss,  so  as  to 
B  pietely  protect  the  bark  against  the  influence 

0  unlight.  The  result  was  favorable  beyond 
■i  expectation,  and  the  yield  of  alkaloids  in 

II  bark  thus  protected  is  said  to  be  doubled, 

1  led,  or  increased  even  in  larger  proportion. 
A  ree  can  thus  be  made  continuously  produc- 
fcj  ;  for  if  a  slip  is  removed  longitudinally 
f  a  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom,  by  cover- 
b  the  decorticated  portion  with  moss,  the  bark 
II  mewed  at  least- as  rich  as  previously  in- the 
B  loids,  while  from  time  to  time  other  strips 
p    be  taken,  until  the  whole  of  the  old  bark 

moved,  and  the  new  ready  for  removal  by 
a  petition  of  the  same  process ;  and  the  tree 
IS  nis  preserved  indefinitely,  probably  for  the 
P  le  normal  length  of  its  life.  Hooper  says 
tl  renewed  bark  is  always  of  greater  value 
tl  i  the  mossed,  and  mossed  than  the  natural, 
si  3ng  as  the  trees  are  under  20  years  old,  for 
M  as  been  found  that  after  that  time  the  bark 
f;  es  to  thicken,  and  the  alkaloids  remain  sta- 
|  ary  or  even  decrease.  Perhaps  20  years 
«  veil  too  old.  The  practical  difficulty  *  with 
1  process  is  that  it  requires  skilled  workmen, 
1  always  attainable,  and  hence  the  "  coppicing 
s  em"  still  largely  prevails  in  India.  The 
5  Plies  of  suitable  moss   accessible  to  the 

ian  plantations  having  become  exhausted, 
1  >urse  was  had  to  grass,  old  rags,  paper, 
J  w,  hay,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  found 

;erve  the  same  useful  purpose.  Regarding 


the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  forms  of 
bark,  we  note  that  Ceylon  returns  show  the 
following  general  percentages  ranging  over  a 
period  of  four  years :  renewed,  30  per  cent. ; 
natural  stem,  25  per  cent.;  root,  5  per  cent.; 
branch,  40  per  cent.  Not  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  these  figures,  as  they  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  ease,  differ  very  widely  according  to 
the  method  of  collection  employed.  As  to  com- 
position, it  was  foimd  that  the  branch  bark 
•(probably  due  partly  to  the  quantity  of  wood 
which  inevitably  comes  away  with  it)  was  but 
one-third  as  rich  in  quinine  as  the  natural 
stem  bark,  while  the  renewed  bark  was  twice 
as  rich  as  the  natural  stem  bark.  The  root 
bark  was  about  equal  to  the  natural  stem  bark. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  last  statement, 
in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  an  assay 
of  the  bark  of  stem  and  root  of  any  one  tree 
shows  the  latter  to  be  much  richer.  The  low 
result  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
wood,  earth,  or  other  foreign  matter. 

The  methods  of  packing  the  bark  have  also 
undergone  important  modifications  since  the 
early  days  of  cultivation.  The  extensive  adul- 
teration practised  when  the  wild  bark  brought 
very  high  prices  led  to  a  demand  for  it  in  large 
pieces  which  could  be  readily  and  quickly  ex- 
amined; hence  the  appearance  of  the  large 
tabla  and  quill  forms,  the  latter  afterwards 
becoming  the  standard  for  the  cultivated  bark. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  of  the 
branches  when  very  large,  is  cut  into  two-foot 
lengths,  and  each  length  removed  in  a  single 
piece,  which  in  drying  rolls  up  to  form  a  quill. 
Such  peeling  can  of  course  be  successfully  prac- 
tised only  at  the  appropriate  season  of  the  year. 
The  bark  or  the  roots,  branches,  and  dead  or 
dry  trunks  must  be  removed  by  chipping, 
scraping,  or  shaving,  commonly  the  latter.  The 
quills,  after  thoroughly  drying,  are  carefully 
packed  in  bales,  or  preferably  in  boxes,  to 
avoid  breakage,  and  are  marketed  in  packages 
of  from  100  to  250  pounds.  Large  quantities 
of  cultivated  bark  are  still  marketed  in  this 
way,  but,  increasing  competition  having  lowered 
prices  so  that  economy  in  freight  has  become 
a  very  important  item,  most  of  the  bark  is  now 
broken  up,  and  its  bulk  even  reduced  by  high 
pressure,  and  in  fact  only  a  trifling  amount  of 
wild  South  American  bark  comes  into  commerce. 
In  the  year  1897,  South  America  sent  to  the 
United  States  a  little  over  30,000  pounds  of 
cinchona;  in  1901,  6552  pounds;  in  1902,  5405 
pounds;  and  in  1903,  7931  pounds,  of  which 
i  came  from  Venezuela.  The  effect  of  cul- 
tivation of  cinchona  upon  the  world's  civilization 
has  been  most  marked ;  immense  as  was  the  area 
which  yielded  the  original  wild  bark  its  deple- 
tion had  become  very  evident  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cinchona  plantations,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  these  plantations  the  trees  would  by 
this  time  have  been  practically  extirpated,  and 
quinine  only  available  for  the  very  rich.  Culti- 
vation has  very  greatly  increased,  not  only  the 
quantity  but  also  the  quality  of  bark.   For  some 
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years,  in  India  the  attempt  was  made  largely 
to  increase  the  general  average  in  total  alkaloids 
rather  than  in  quinine,  so  as  to  increase  the 
production  of  the  impure  alkaloids  which  are 
so  largely  used  as  febrifuges  in  the  British 
East  Indies.  Of  recent  years,  however,  even  in 
India,  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  quinine  rather  than  of  inferior  alkaloids. 
The  barks  of  Ceylon  have  always  been  of  poor 
quality,  while  those  of  Java  to-day  are  probably 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  put  upon  the 
market.  The  effect  of  the  efforts  of  arborcul- 
turists  is  well  shown  by  the  facts  that  in  1889 
the  average  percentage  of  quinine  in  Java 
bark  was  4;  in  1893  it  had  risen  to  4.6;  while 
in  the  five  years,  from  1900  to  1904  inclusive, 
the  average  quinine  percentage  of  all  the  Java 
barks  sold  in  the  Amsterdam  market  was  5.37. 
The  result  does  great  credit  to  Java,  for  during 
the  early  history  of  her  bark  enterprise  her 
plantations  were  stocked  with  discouraging 
quantities  of  poor  or  even  worthless  barks, 
which  have  been  eliminated  by  the  most  steady 
enterprise  and  patient  industry. 

Commercial  History. 

The  above  general  history  of  Cinchona  leaves 
little  necessary  to  be  said  of  its  commercial 
history,  except  to  deduce  from  the  facts  already 
presented  certain  practical  conclusions  showing 
the  present  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
these  bearing  especially  upon  our  concluding  re- 
marks concerning  pharmacognosy  and  classifica- 
tion. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Peruvian  bark 
came  into  vise,  it  was  procured  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  neighborhood  of  Loxa.  In  a 
memoir  published  in  1738,  La  Condamine  speaks 
of  the  bark  of  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  Ayavaca,  and 
Jaen  de  Bracomoros.  Of  these  places,  the 
first  two,  together  with  Loxa,  lie  within  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity; the  others  are  in  the  same  vicinity, 
within  the  borders  of  Peru.  The  drug  was 
shipped  chiefly  at  Payta,  whence  it  was  carried 
to  Spain  and  thence  spread  over  Europe.  Be- 
yond the  limits  above  mentioned  the  Cinchona 
was  not  supposed  to  exist,  until,  in  the  year 
1753,  a  gentleman  of  Loxa  discovered  it,  while 
on  a  journey  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in 
numerous  situations  along  his  route,  wherever, 
in  fact,  the  elevation  of  the  country  was  equal 
to  that  of  Loxa,  or  about  6500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  discovery  extended 
through  Quito  into  Colombia,  as  far  as  two 
degrees  and  a  half  north  of  the  equator.  But 
no  practical  advantage  was  derived  from  it; 
and  the  information  lay  buried  in  the  archives 
of  the  viceroyalty  until  subsequent  events 
brought  it  to  light.  To  Mutis  has  been  awarded 
the  credit  of  making  known  the  existence  of 
the  Cinchona  in  Colombia,  he  having  claimed 
its  discovery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bogota 
in  1772.  Recently  great  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  justness  of  this  claim.  A  botanical 
expedition  was  afterwards  organized  by  the 


Spanish  government,  with  the  view  of  exploring 
this  part  of  their  dominions,  and  the  directior' 
was  given  to  Mutis.  Its  researches  eventuated 
in  the  discovery  of  several  species  of  Cinchom 
in  Colombia,  and  a  commerce  in  the  bark  soor 
commenced,  which  was  carried  on  through  thJ 
ports  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Marta. 

To  these  sources  another  was  added  aboul 
the  same  time  (1776)  by  the  discovery  of  thJ 
Cinchona  in  the  centre  of  Peru,  in  the  mounl 
tainous  region  about  the  city  of  Huanuco,  whiclj 
lies  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  north! 
east  of  Lima,  at  least  six  degrees  south  of  thJ 
province  of  Loxa.  To  explore  this  new  locality  j 
another  botanical  expedition  was  set  on  foot! 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  thJ 
distinguished  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana 
These  botanists  spent  several  years  in  thai 
region,  during  which  time  they  discovers  J 
numerous  species.  Lima  became  the  entrepcl 
for  the  bark  collected  around  Huanuco,  an  I 
hence  probably  originated  the  name  of  Lim  I 
bark,  so  often  conferred,  in  common  languagtj 
not  only  upon  the  varieties  received  througj 
that  city,  but  also  upon  the  medicine  generall.il 

Soon  after  the  last  mentioned  discovery,  twl 
additional  localities  of  the  Cinchona  wer 
found;  one  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tbl 
continent,  near  Santa  Marta,  the  other  very  fsl 
to  the  south,  in  the  provinces  of  La  Paz  an  9 
Cochabamba,  then  within  the  viceroyalty  cl 
Buenos  Ayres,  now  in  the  republic  of  Bolivi.jj 
These  latter  places  became  the  source  of  al 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  bark  which  r>B 
ceived  t  he  name  of  Calisaya.  It  was  sent  parti  I 
to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  partly  to  Buem| 
Ayres. 

The  consequence  of  these  discoveries  was  I 
vast  increase  in  the  supply  of  bark,  whiil 
was  now  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Guayl 
quil,  Payta,  Lima,  Arica,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cal 
thagena,  and  Santa  Marta.    At  the  same  tin! 
the  average  quality  was  probably  deteriorate™ 
for,  though  many  of  the  new  varieties  wl 
possessed  of  excellent  properties,  yet  equl 
care  in  superintending  the  collection  and.assorl 
ing  of  the  bark  could  scarcely  be  exercised  inl 
field  so  much  more  extended.    The  varietil 
now  poured  into  the  market  soon  became  J 
numerous  as  to  burden  the  memory  if  not  I 
defy  the  discrimination  of  the  druggist,  ail 
the  best  pharmacologists  found  themselves  jl 
a  loss  to  discover  any  permanent  peculiantil 
which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  prop! 
and  useful  classification.    The  restrictions  up<H 
the  commerce  of  South  America,  by  directiflj 
the  trade  into  irregular  channels,  had  also;! 
tendency  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  tl 
drug.    Little  attention  was  paid  to  a  prop! 
assortment  of  the  several  varieties,  and  not  oiijjj 
were  the  best  barks  mixed  with  those  of  infenl 
species  and  less  careful  preparation,  but  tl 
products  of  other  trees,  bearing  no  resemblaiil 
to  the  Cinchona,  were  sometimes  added,  havil 
been  artificially  prepared  so  as  to  deceive! 
careless  observer.    The  markets  of  this  count! 
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e  peculiarly  ill  furnished.  The  supplies, 
lg  derived  chiefly,  by  means  of  a  contraband 
\e,  from  Carthagena  and  other  ports  on 
Spanish  Main,  or  indirectly  through  Havana, 
B  necessarily  of  an  inferior  character;  and 
t  of  the  good  bark  which  reached  us  was 
;>rted  by  our  druggists  from  London,  whither 
as  sent  from  Cadiz.    A  great  change,  how- 

in  Ibis  respect  took  place  after  the  ports 
[he  Pacific  were  opened  to  our  commerce. 

best  kinds  of  bark  were  thus  rendered 
otly  accessible  to  us,  and  the  trash  which 
oerly  glutted  our  markets  became  in  great 
sure  excluded.  Much  bark  was  also  im- 
ed  from  Carthagena  and  other  ports  of  the 
bbean  Sea,  being  brought  down  the  Mag- 
na River  from  the  mountains  of  Colombia ; 
an  additional  source  of  supply  was  opened 
ugh  the  Amazon,  though  this  bark  was  of 
rior  quality.  More  or  less  perplexity  at- 
ing  the  recognition  of  the  barks  continued 
I  after  the  firm  establishment  of  the  bark 
ire  and  the  cheapening  of  the  price,  to  the 
xsion  of  the  worthless  varieties,  as  already 
ribed. 

iie  price  of  the  bark  was  as  irregular  and 
rtain  as  its  quality.  The  Cinchona  forests, 
g  in  thinly-inhabited  districts,  did  not,  for 
most  part,  belong  to  individuals,  but  were 
:  to  the  enterprise  of  all  who  chose  to 
ge  in  the  collection  of  the  bark.  As  a 
sqoence,  the  operations  were  carried  on 
out  reference  to  the  future  condition  of 
interest,  and  most  wasteful  modes  of 
edure  resulted  at  length  in  the  almost  com- 
■  destruction  of  the  source  of  supply,  and 
abulous  prices — $350  to  $450  per  cwt. — 

paid  for  the  better  grades  of  bark.  To 
result  private  speculation,  official  intrigue, 
national  greed  all  contributed.  Various 
□pts  were  made  to  utilize  the  leaves,  flowers, 
wood  of  the  tree,  but  these  were  found  not 
>ntain  the  active  constituents  in  sufficient 
int.  Fortunately,  cultivation  has  about 
shed  all  the  evils  and  perplexities  attending 
trade,  and  has  given  us  a  steady  and  prac- 
y  unlimited  supply  of  the  finest  bark  at 
s  which,  compared  with  those  above 
red  to.  are  merely  nominal.1   Although  this 

fall  in  price  resulted  in  a  great  financial 
?ssion  and  even  brought  disaster  to  some 
ers  whose  expenses  were  greater  than 
I  be  returned  at  the  rates  then  prevalent, 
on  the  whole,  the  business  has  been  very 
table,  having  paid  for  itself  several  times 

The  depression  in  1894  is  supposed  to 
been  brought  on  largely  by  the  very  heavy 
eting  by  Ceylon,  amounting,  Ferguson  says, 

ie  writer,  referring  to  the  results  of  the  Ceylon 
ctlon,  says.  "  We  swamped  the  markets  of  the 
.  conferring  simultaneously  untold  benefits  on 
<uty  by  compelling  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
™s  quinine  of  more  than  75  per  cent.  .  .  . 
'taneously  we  have  reduced  the  value  of  the 
"  quinine  in  bark  against  ourselves  and  all  other 
ws  from  2s.  in  1880  to  3d.,  and  even  IVid., 
u  now  2d  " 


to  82,000,000  pounds  in  seven  years.  Much  of 
this  marketing  was  in  turn  due  to  a  craze  for 
tea  planting,  on  account  of  which,  from  1885 
to  1S88,  22,000  acres  of  cinchona  were  up- 
rooted, throwing  upon  the  market  35,000,000 
pounds  of  bark.  A.  C.  Meyjes,  who  has  de- 
voted much  study  to  the  commercial  history  of 
Cinchona  bark,  estimated  the  annual  consump- 
tion for  1894  at  about  15,000,000  lbs. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of 
the  modern  bark  trade  is  the  fixing  of  the  price 
in  accordance  with  the  quality  as  determined 
by  assay.  The  most  accurate  method  of  select- 
ing a  characteristic  sample  for  assay  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  received  much  study,  without  the 
discovery  of  any  method  which  does  not  depend 
for  its  value  upon  the  discrimination  and  care 
exercised  in  its  employment.  The  plan  which  is 
regarded  as  the  safest  is  to  take  a  given 
weight,  say  8  ounces,  from  the  inner  portion 
of  each  package  constituting  the  lot,  mix  and 
powder  the  whole  of  it,  and  furnish  to  appli- 
cants the  required  amount  of  the  resulting 
powder.  If  any  portion  of  any  bale  or  bales  is 
damaged,  care  is  taken  to  add  a  proportionately 
large  fragment  of  such  portion.  The  bark  is 
then  recorded  as  containing  so  many  units,  a 
"  unit  "  being  each  per  cent,  of  quinine  con- 
tained in  a  pound  of  bark.  In  rich  bark  the 
units  are  of  course  worth  more  than  in  poor, 
owing  to  the  increased  yield  of  alkaloid  for  the 
same  cost  of  manufacture. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least,  some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  druggists  in  securing  the 
better  grades  of  bark  at  regular  rates,  owing  to 
the  activity  of  the  manufacturers  in  draining 
the  market  of  the  most  desirable  stock.  The 
finer  appearing  packages  of  unbroken  bark,  hav- 
ing been  marketed  at  greater  cost,  are  necessa- 
rily held  at  higher  prices.  Possessing  no  special 
value  for  manufacturing  purposes,  these  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  druggist,  but  at  higher  prices 
than  broken  bark  of  the  same  richness.  This 
fact  has  led  to  the  recognition  of  two  distinct 
classes,  known  as  manufacturers'  bark  and  drug- 
gists' bark.  Druggists'  bark,  though  in  quills 
or  unbroken  pieces,  and  of  a  much  finer  appear- 
ance than  manufacturers'  bark,  is  on  the  aver- 
age, inferior  in  quinine  percentage.  The  drug- 
gists' bark  finds  its  entrance  into  commerce 
through  various  channels  but  the  bulk  of  the 
cinchona  trade,  including  practically  all  that  is 
known  as  manufacturers'  bark,  centres  in  Am- 
sterdam and  London;  of  these  marts  that  at 
Amsterdam  is  much  the  more  important ;  in 
1903  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
4,000.000  pounds  of  cinchona  bark,  of  which 
3,000,000  pounds  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
900,000  from  England,  and  100,000  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  bark  which  is  sold 
in  Amsterdam  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
Java;  that  in  London  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
South  America.  Manufacturers'  bark  is  sold, 
without  respect  to  its  physical  characters  or 
place  of  origin,  entirely  by  its  chemical  analysis, 
the   buyer   in   London   being  furnished  with 
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samples  of  the  different  lots  of  the  bark  suffi- 
cient time  before  the  sale  to  enable  him  to  make 
his  own  analysis,  while  in  Amsterdam  the  per- 
centage of  quinine  sulphate  in  any  lot  is  given 
in  the  catalogue  and  often  tagged  upon  the  bale. 
In  London  lots  are  sold  by  the  pound;  in  Am- 
sterdam by  the  kilogramme.  The  dealers  cal- 
culate the  price  by  the  quininic  value  of  the 
sample.  The  so-called  unit  of  price  of  sale  is  in 
England  the  price  paid  per  pound,  divided  by 
the  percentage  of  quinine  in  the  bark  bought; 
thus,  if  4J  pence  per  pound  has  been  paid  for 
bark  containing  3  per  cent,  of  quinine  then  the 
broker  marks  his  unit  for  that  particular  lot  as 
1%  pence  per  pound.  The  Dutch  unit  is  calcu- 
lated in  similar  manner  but  in  Dutch  cents  and  in 
decimal  weights.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
Dutch  and  of  English  barks  bought  may  be 
based  upon  the  fact  that  a  Dutch  unit  of  11 
Dutch  cents  per  half  kilo  is  exactly  the  same 
as  an  English  unit  of  2  J  pence  per  pound. 

Formation  of  the  Alkaloids. — In  a  very  careful 
series  of  experiments  made  at  the  Java  govern- 
mental cinchona  plantations,  Lotsy  (Bull.  Inst. 
Botanique  Buitenzorg,  3,  1900,)  found  that  the 
seeds  of  C.  succirubra  and  C.  Ledgeriana  con- 
tain no  alkaloids,  but  that  these  alkaloids  appear 
in  the  cotyledons  shortly  after  they  become 
green.  They  exist  chiefly  in  the  bark  in  com- 
bination with  a  tannic  acid.  Lotsy  found  that 
the  percentage  of  alkaloids  is  ten  times  greater 
in  young  than  in  old  leaves;  also  that  the 
petioles  are  richer  in  alkaloids  than  is  the  blade, 
and  that  the  branch  bark  contains  more  than  the 
trunk  bark,  and  that  the  root  bark  is  practically 
free  from  alkaloids.  During  the  active  life  of 
the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  leaves,  wood, 
and  cortex,  the  alkaloids  can  always  be  found  in 
the  active  protoplasmic  contents,  but  when  these 
cells  pass  into  the  inactive  condition,  are  de- 
posited in  the  cell-walls.  The  alkaloids  found 
in  the  leaves  are,  however,  never  crystalline, 
hence  it  would  appear  that  these  organs  pro- 
duce by  direct  synthesis,  probably  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  einchonie  acid  with  ammonia,  a 
fundamental  alkaloidal  base,  which  probably 
in  the  cambium  layer  of  the  tree,  and  during 
its  deposition  in  the  growing  bark,  is  elaborated 
into  the  true  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Classification. 

Extreme  difficulty  attended  the  earlier  at- 
tempts to  classify  the  Cinchona  barks  of  com- 
merce,— difficulties  not  probably  encountered 
elsewhere  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  varieties 
have,  however,  been  reduced  to  a  very  few,  and 
the  whole  subject  decreased  greatly  in  impor- 
tance by  the  chemical  method  of  the  sale  now  in 
vogue.  Most  of  the  discarded  barks  will  be 
found  described  in  previous  editions  of  this 
work.  We  find  it  necessary  to  enumerate  and 
describe  here  only  the  Pale  bark,  from  C.  offi- 
cinalis, the  Red  bark,  from  C.  succirubra,  the 
Yellow  bark,  from  C.  Calisaya  and  its  var.  Led- 
geriana, and  the  Hard  Yellow  or  Maracaibo 
bark,  and  to  refer  briefly  to  the  hybrid  forms. 


First,  a  few  words  concerning  the  forms  in  whk 
Cinchona  bark  occurs.  We  have  (1)  the  lan. 
flat  pieces  or  chips  of  irregular  shape  and  siz. 
— this  referring  at  present  almost  wholly  to  tl 
Maracaibo  variety;  (2)  the  small  chips  i 
broken  bark,  referring  in  large  part  to  the  roi 
bark,  and  to  other  bark  broken  for  close  pae' 
ing;  (3)  the  shaved  bark,  referring  to  some  roi 
bark  and  to  stem  bark  taken  from  dry  stems,  bij 
chiefly  to  branch  bark;  (4)  the  quill  bark,  r 
ferring  to  natural  bark  taken  from  the  stem  ar 
root  in  quill  form,  this  including  the  uncult- 
vated  pale  bark  and  all  the  varieties  of  cult1 
vated  bark;  and  (5)  the  renewed  and  rnosst 
bark,  which  may  be  of  any  cultivated  variet 
The  classification  of  all  varieties  and  f  orms  in 
druggists'  and  manufacturers'  barks  enables  i  i 
to  dispense  in  great  part  with  a  description  <! 
some  of  these  forms.  The  manufacturer  car 
nothing  for  form,  appearance,  or  structure,  ai 
but  little  for  the  variety  of  his  supplies.  I 
is  interested  wholly  hi  its  composition,  and  th 
he  determines  by  assay.  For  this  reason  mo 
of  the  broken  bark  goes  to  him.  The  druggi 
requires  the  quill  or  large  chip  bark;  so  th 
the  great  bulk  of  the  branch  bark  is  also  throw 
at  low  prices,  upon  the  hands  of  the  manufa 
turer. 

As  regards  the  root  barks,  no  classified  d 
scription  is  available.  In  their  structure  thf 
correspond  veiy  closely  to  the  stem  barks  of  tl ' 
same  variety.  They  can  be  readily  distil 
guished  from  the  latter  by  their  less  thicknes 
lighter  external  and  darker  inner  color,  greati 
softness,  and  twisted  or  contorted  structur 
They  occur  in  short,  irregular  quills  or  chips,  < 
sometimes  as  shaving's,  and  contain  very  mu< 
more  dust  than  any  other  form.  Except  part 
as  regards  structure,  the  descriptions  of  ste 
barks  will  not  apply  to  branch  barks  of  tl 
same  variety,  for  the  characteristic  marking's  ( 
not  appear  in  the  young  condition.  The  bram 
bark  appears  in  shavings,  to  the  inner  surfaci 
of  many  of  which  more  or  less  wood  adhere 
If  the  branches  were  shaved  while  yet  fres 
these  shavings  will  be  more  or  less  rolled  up  ar 
curled;  but  if  di*y  before  being  removed,  th 
rolling  and  curling  will  not  occur.  Shaved  bai 
taken  from  living  trees  is  thin,  soft,  and  brittl 
consisting  of  the  outer  bark  only.  The  Ian 
quills  are  of  uniform  length  from  the  san 
plantation,  but  not  necessarily  so  from  diffe 
ent  plantations  or  different  sections.  Thf 
are  commonly  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  bvj 
some  have  been  marketed  having  a  length  of 
feet.  Usually  they  represent  the  entire  cijj 
eumference  of  the  stem,  but  occasionally  on 
half  of  it.  In  drying  they  roll  up  very  tight? 
from  one  or  both  edges,  and  rarely  one  will  1 
wholly  or  partly  involved  in  another.  The  per ! 
derm,  with  all  its  markings,  remains  intact,  ar;j 
no  other  form  so  well  displays  the  natural  ar 
pearances  as  this.  Mossed  bark  differs  from  na 
ural  stem  bark  in  its  great  thickness  and  weighjj 
less  breadth  of  the  quills,  freedom  from  lichena 
very  dark  color,  and  rough,  corrugated  < 
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arty  surface.    The  outer  bark  or  cellular  por- 
i  ;m  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  inner  or  fibrous 
>rtion  than  in  natural  bark.    Renewed  bark  is 
'liter,  both  in  color  and  weight,  thinner,  soft 
id  brittle,  and  marked  by  a  very  peculiar  ex- 
rnal  smoothness,  sometimes  very  marked  in- 
;ed.    In  its  general  appearance  it  is  strikingly 
ke  a  root  bark,  except  for  the  relative  straight- 
ess  of  its  fibres.    Like  the  mossed  bark,  it  is 
i  narrow,  only  partly  rolled  quills  or  bands, 
id  is  entirely  free  from  lichens. 
As  they  differ  so  greatly  among  themselves 
i  coloration,  lichen-growth,  degree  and  form 
1  exfoliation,  structure  and  consequent  frac- 
ire,  there  are  but  few  characters  which  can 
i  combined  in  a  general  description  of  the 
inchona  barks  which  we  consider.    The  ex- 
irnal  color  varies  from  light  ashy  gray  to  nearly 
lack,  the  inner  varies  less  in  its  shades  of 
ellow-brown  and  red-brown.    All  are  more  or 
:ss  bitter,  and  most  are  astringent,  but  only 
oxa  bark  has  a  distinctive  odor.    The  fracture 
i  never  very  long-splintery  and  never  tough. 
lS  to  structure,  the  bast  fibres  are  loosely  ar- 
anged,  the  radial  rows  being  neither  contin- 
ous  nor  very  long.    The  fibres  themselves  are 
Iways  unbranched,  which  distinguishes  the  true 
rom  the  false  barks,  are  rather  short  and 
btuse,  brittle,  and  usually  easily  detached  from 
heir  bed.   Laticiferous  duets  and  stone-cells 
my  or  may  not  be  present.    The  former  be- 
ome  less  conspicuous  as  the  bark  grows  older, 

0  that  their  relative  absence  becomes  indica- 
ive  of  a  stage  in  which  the  due  proportion 

1  alkaloid  should  have  been  acquired. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  by  far  the  greater 
tortion  of  the  alkaloid,  particularly  quinine, 
s  stored  in  the  outer  bark,  though  that  in  the 
nner  bark  is  in  a  purer  state.  The  latter  is 
lot  stored  in  the  fibres,  but  in  the  cellular 
issue  between  them. 

As  regards  the  former  classification  of  barks 
>y  color,  it  referred  only  in  small  part  to  the  ex- 
ernal  color,  chiefly  to  the  powder.  These  colors 
vere  never  regarded  as  absolutely  characteristic, 
is  the  three  barks,  yellow,  red  and  pale,  exhibited 
gradations  by  which  they  mingled  at  their  ex- 
remes.  Under  present  conditions,  the  lines  of 
lemarcation  have  become  even  more  indistinct, 
ind,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  market  the 
erms  "  yellow  "  and  "  red  "  are  used  with  great 
ooseness.  It  is  true  that  we  receive  much  pure- 
hooded  Yellow  Bark,  Ledgeriana  from  th,e  East, 
md  Calisaya  both  from  there  and  from  South 
America;  but  it  is  also  undeniable  that  much  of 
he  bark  sold  under  the  several  names  is  of 
nixed  blood,  and  the  typical  characters  are 
iften  greatly  obscured.  The  presence  in  our 
narket  of  these  mixed  forms  has  made  the 
erms  even  less  valuable  than  they  once  were, 
md  dealers  cannot  be  found  to  agree  as  to  the 
:haracter  of  many  samples.  Nevertheless,  the 
)ccurrence  of  the  typical  forms,  and  appear- 
ince  in  a  hybrid  of  the  blended  characters,  ren- 
ter it  desirable  to  preserve  this  classification, 
ind  to  group  the  new  forms  around  the  types. 


Yellow  or  Calisaya  Bark.  Cinchona  Flava. 

The  U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.)  defines  Cin- 
chona as  follows  :  "  The  dried  bark  of  Cinchona 
Ledgeriana,  Moens;  Cinchona  Calisaya,  Wed- 
dellj  Cinchona  officinalis,  Linne,  and  of  hybrids 
of  these  with  other  species  of  Cinchona  (Fam. 
Rubiacece)."  The  description  is  as  follows:  "  In 
quills  or  curved  pieces  of  variable  size,  usually 
2  or  3,  sometimes  5  Mm.  thick ;  externally  gray, 
rarely  brownish-gray,  with  numerous  inter- 
secting transverse  and  longitudinal  fissures, 
which  have  nearly  vertical  sides;  the  outer  bark 
may  be  absent,  the  color  externally  being  then 
cinnamon-brown ;  inner  surface  light  cinnamon- 
brown,  finely  striate;  fracture  of  the  outer  bark 
short  and  granular,  of  the  inner  finely  splintery; 
powder  light  brown  or  yellowish-brown;  odor 
slight,  aromatic;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat  as- 
tringent." U.  S.  The  bark  is  scarcely  collected 
in  a  wild  state,  but  cultivated  in  all  plantations. 
It  is  the  largest  quinine  yielder,  its  amount 
being  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids 
contained  in  the  bark.  The  var.  Ledgeriana 
yields  a  very  valuable  hybrid  bark  with  C.  suc- 
cirubra.  C.  Calisaya  also  hybridizes  with  the 
latter  species. 

Description. — Flat  or  "  table  "  bark,  now  very 
little  produced.  Quills,  unless  broken  for  ship- 
ment, large  and  handsome,  \\  to  2i  feet  long, 
single  or  double,  sometimes  as  much  as  2\  inches 
in  diameter,  \  to  nearly  \  inch  thick.  Ex- 
ternally gray  to  lightly  brownish  gray,  inter- 
nally light  cinnamon-color,  the  strias  very  fine. 
Powder  light  yellowish  brown.  Its  lichens  are 
thin  and  closely  adherent,  not  rendering  it 
shaggy.  External  markings  very  characteristic, 
consisting  of  a  very  light  longitudinal  ridging 
or  none  at  all,  but  of  numerous  transverse  and 
longitudinal  fissures  or  cracks,  the  presence  and 
arrangement  of  which  constitute  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  Calisaya.  Upon  the  young  stems 
and  branches  they  do  not  appear.  The  first  to 
appear  are  the  usually  large  primary  fissures, 
which  encircle  the  stem  at  the  nodes,  or  points 
where  pairs  of  leaves  once  stood.  Subse- 
quently, numerous  smaller  secondary  transverse 
fissures  appear  upon  the  internodes,  and  these 
quickly  become  connected  and  crossed  by  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  thus  dividing  the  periderm  up 
into  more  or  less  quadrangular  checks,  which 
may  remain  attached  or  fall  away.  This  gives 
to  mature  Calisaya  bark  an  appearance  of  seali- 
ness  like  that  upon  the  tarsus  of  a  fowl,  and 
this  is  known  to  the  South  American  collectors 
by  a  term  which  signifies  the  "  chicken-leg  ap- 
pearance." It  has  also  been  spoken  of  as  a 
"  carving-like  "  marking.  Like  the  roughness 
upon  a  musk-melon,  its  great  development  is 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  high  quality,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  a  close  proximity  of 
the  primary  fissures.  This  roughness  is  also 
regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  maturity. 
There  are  excellent  distinctions  between  these 
and  the  somewhat  similar  fissures  upon  the  bark 
of  C.  officinalis.  In  the  latter  they  are  coarser 
and  more  gaping.    Even  more  important  is  the 
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absence  from  Pale  Bark  of  most  of  the  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  so  that  it  does  not  become 
"  chicken-legged,"  or  at  most  only  very  slightly 
so.  The  external  color  of  Yellow  Bark  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Pale  Bark.  Longitu- 
dinal ridges  are  few  if  any,  short,  irregular,  and 
inconspicuous.  In  fine  South  American  bark 
some  very  small  bright-red  spots  can  be  de- 
tected upon  the  periderm.  East  Indian  Cali- 
saya  can  commonly  be  recognized  by  its  some- 
what dingy  or  brownish  shade  of  gray,  the  gray 
of  the  South  American  bark  being  bright  and 
somewhat  b  luish-steel-eolored. 

In  structure,  the  zone  of  large,  rather  numer- 
ous latieiferous  ducts  just  outside  the  bast  is 
conspicuous  in  young,  and  therefore  inferior, 
samples.  The  rather  small  bast  fibres  are 
loosely  scattered,  almost  uniformly  single  or  ra- 
dial arrangement  being  made  out.  The  fracture 
is  rough-splintery,  though  not  coarse.  Stone 
cells  few  or  none.  Odorless,  more  bitter,  and 
less  astringent  than  the  Pale  Bark.  Ledger 
bark  is  the  same  as  Calisaya  in  all  its  essential 
characters,  but  does  not  reach  so  great  a  size. 
In  hybrids  of  Calisaya  with  Succirubra  the  char- 
acters and  quality  of  the  latter  appear  to  pre- 
dominate.1 

Red  Bark.     Cinchona  Rubra. 

This  bark  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  and  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias  (for  definition  see  page  338). 
It  is  described  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  as  "  in 
quills  or  curved  pieces  of  variable  size,  the  bark 
2  to  5  Mm.  thick;  externally  gray  or  grayish- 
brown,  more  or  less  rough  from  longitudinal 
rows  of  warts,  or  from  warty  ridges  which  are 
sometimes  fissured,  the  transverse  fissures  rarely 
numerous  or  much  intersected,  and  having 
their  sides  sloping;  inner  surface  reddish  or 
orange-brown,  distinctly  striate;  fracture  short 
and  granular  in  the  outer,  shortly  and  rather 
coarsely  splintery  in  the  inner  bark;  slightly 
odorous;  taste  bitter  and  astringent;  powder 
reddish-brown."  U.  S.  In  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia it  is  described  as  "  imported  in 
quilled  or  more  or  less  incurved  pieces,  coated 
with  the  periderm,  and  varying  in  length  from 
two  inches  to  a  foot  (five  to  thirty  centimetres) 
or  more — the  bark  itself  from  about  one-tenth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (two  and  a  half  to  six 
millimetres)  thick,  or  rarely  more;  outer  sur- 
face brownish  or  reddish  brown  in  color,  more  or 
less  rough  from  longitudinal  ridges  which  are 
most  apparent  in  the  branch  bark,  with  numer- 
ous warts  often  running  into  lines  in  the  larger 
pieces;  in  some  varieties  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  cracks  which  have  not  thickened 
edges;  inner  surface  brick-red  or  deep  reddish 
brown,  irregularly  and  coarsely  striated;  frac- 
ture shortly  fibrous  in  the  smaller,  and  finely 
fibrous  in  the  larger,  pieces;  powder  brownish  or 
reddish  brown ;  no  marked  odor ;  taste  bitter  and 
somewhat  astringent."  Br. 


1  For  the  anatomy  of  the  cinchona  barks  of  Java, 
see  Gottfried  Meyer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Naturwissenach.,  Bd. 
72. 


It  is  scarcely  collected  in  a  wild  state,  but  cu 
tivated  in  all  plantations  except  those  of  Sout 
America.  Demand  and  production  rapidly  d< 
creasing.  A  large  alkaloid  yielder,  but  of  th 
only  about  20  per  cent,  is  quinine.  Large] 
hybridized  with  C.  officinalis.  Also  hybridize! 
with  C.  Calisaya  and  its  var.  Ledgeriana. 

Description. — Quills  similar  to  those  of  Cal| 
saya,  though  running  somewhat  broader  ar 
thicker.  Externally  of  a  dingy  brown  gra! 
less  lichen-bearing  than  either  of  the  other: 
Inner  surface  of  a  more  reddish  cinnamoi 
brown  than  in  Calisaya.  Powder  reddish  biw ' 
The  important  characteristic  of  red  bark  is  tl; 
prominent  longitudinal  ridges,  many  of  the 
short  and  confluent,  with  intervening  furrows  < < 
elongated  meshes.  The  ridges  are  suberou 
bear  numerous  small  warty  protuberances,  ar 
may  be  traversed  by  faint  cracks.  Transver 
fissures  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  red  bar 
If  so,  they  are  few,  short,  and  irregularly  di 
posed,  and  not  connected  by  longitudinal  cracl 
to  give  the  checkered  appearance  of  Calisay 
Hybrids  with  "  officinalis "  display  numeroi 
transverse  fissures,  and  the  external  color 
lighter  and  more  dingy.  Fracture  short-splii 
tery,  not  coarse.  Odor  none.  Taste  bitter  ar 
astringent. 

Pale  Bark. 

Varieties  and  Synonyms. — Crown  Bark,  Leo 
or  Loja  Bark,  Cuenca  Bark,  Huanueo  Bar- 
Derived  from  C.  officinalis.  Collected  in  a  wi 
state  about  Loxa  and  other  parts  of  Ecuado 
and  cultivated  in  all  plantations  except  tl 
South  American,  especially  in  India.  Demar 
and  production  decreasing.  Quinine  constitut 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloid 
Largely  hybridized  with  C.  succirubra. 

Description. — Quills  single  or  double,  irreg 
larly  broken  or  entire,  3  or  4  to  15  or  18  inch 
long  by  i  to  f ,  rarely  1  inch  in  diameter,  ar  j 
having  a  very  wide  range  in  thickness,  the  na 
ural  mostly  1  to  2  lines  thick.    Shaggy,  wi  j 
more  abundant  lichens  than  in  any  other  specie 
the  abundance  of  these  having  been  considere 
not  entirely  without  reason,  as  an  indication  t 
the  relative  quality.    Color  of  periderm  dark' 
than  in  the  other  species,  but  varying  mut 
from  a  brown  gray  to  nearly  black.    Inner  su 
face  of  a  paler  brown  than  in  the  other  specie 
finely  striate.    Powder  pale  brown.    The  ei 
ternal  markings  consist  of  transverse  fissur 
and  longitudinal  ridges,  some  of  them  ,  waif 
bearing.    It  is  only  in  the  thinner  samples,  :f] 
which  the  warts  and  fissures  scarcely  appea 
that  the  ridges  are  continuous  and  conspicuon 
In  the  prominence  and  breadth  of  its  fissur 
and  the  inconspicuousness  of  its  ridges,  th 
bark  is  most  distinct  from  the  Red  Bark.  The1 
characters  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  from  tl 
somewhat  similar  ones  of  Calisaya,  as  noted  : 
describing  that  bark.  j 

Fracture  short,  the  inner  fibrous  zone  shaii 
and  narrow.  Taste  not  so  bitter  as  in  the  other 
Odor  of  the  genuine  Loxa  variety  peculiar  ai 
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'haracteristic.  Its  structure  shows  the  rather 
short  and  not  numerous  bast  fibres  in  short 

nterrupted  single  or  double  radial  rows,  and 
much  disposed  to  occur  in  bundles  of  three  to 
six  or  more.  Stone  cells  rarely  seen,  and  laticif- 
erous  ducts  conspicuous  only  when  young-. 

Hard  Yellow,  or  Maracaibo  Bark. 
Puerto  Cabello  Bark. 

Derivation  not  at  all  certain.  Collected  only 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Colombia,  and  yielding  almost  the  whole  of 
the  inferior  wild  bark  now  collected  for  mar- 
ket. Importation  and  sale  in  the  United  States 
juite  irregular  and  unimportant.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  lower-grade  barks,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  of  those  already  described. 
Said  to  yield  about  2  per  cent,  of  crystallizable 
sulphates,  three-fourths  of  which  is  quinine  sul- 
phate, but  a  characteristic  specimen  assayed  for 
this  investigation  by  Virgil  Coblentz  yielded 
2.u*5  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  only  a  trace 
of  which  was  quinine.  Contains  a  large  amount 
of  resin.  The  common  or  commercial  names 
by  which  have  been  designated  the  several  barks 
of  the  northern  countries  related  to  this  one 
are  of  very  irregular  application.  At  the  time 
when  the  trade  in  them  was  large  and  impor- 
tant, the  term  "  Maracaibo  Bark "  was  re- 
s'ricted  to  the  less  resinous  variety,  derived 
from  C.  cordifolia.  It  was  also  formerly  sold 
simply  as  "  Yellow  Bark,"  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  it  was  sometimes  accepted,  under  this 
synonym,  for  Calisaya.1 

1  False  Barks. — Tn  the  sixteenth  edition  of  the  U. 
S.  Dispensatory  may  be  found  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  false  barks  which  have  from 
time  to  time  entered  commerce.  Most  of  this  we  omit, 
but  the  so-called  Cuprea  Barks  at  one  time  were  of 
so  much  importance  that  we  here  insert  the  matter 
contained  in  that  edition  concerning  them.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  no  considerable  collection  of 
these  barks  has  been  made  for  some  years,  and  that 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will  again  enter 
commerce.  Some  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  them  were 
said,  however,  to  be  stored  in  London  in  1899,  the  rem- 
nant of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  barks  which 
has  been  and  still  is  being  slowly  sold  off  for  unpro- 
fessional uses. 

Cuprea  Bark. — As  early  as  1820,  a  Brazilian  sur- 
geon, by  the  name  of  Remijio,  pointed  out  to  his 
countrymen  that  the  bark  of  certain  small  trees  or 
shrubs  growing  in  Brazil  was  as  effective  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark  in  malarial  fevers,  and  ever  since  in  Brazil 
these  plants  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Quinia 
dc  Sera,  or  Quinia  de  Remijio.  St.  Hilaire  (Plantes 
Vs.  Bras.)  placed  these  shrubs  in  the  genus  Cin- 
chona, as  C.  Remijiana,  ferruginca,  and  Tellozii;  but 
l>e  Candolle  (Prodromus,  iv.  357)  erected  for  them  a 
new  genus,  Remijia.  which  has  since  been  universally 
recognized  by  botanists.  It  is  distinguished  from  Cin- 
chona by  the  fruit  capsules  opening  seml-loculicidally, 
by  its  peltate  seeds,  and  by  its  inflorescence*  in  elon- 
gated axillary  racemes  with  opposite  fascicles  of 
flowers.  In  1857  Cuprea  bark  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  After  its  value  became  known,  the 
search  for  it  In  South  America  became  very  active ; 
Indeed,  in  Colombia  a  "  fever  "  is  said  to  have  broken 
)ut,  which  caused  agriculture  to  be  neglected  and 
deranged  the  business  of  the  country,  while  in  Lon- 
don the  supply  was  so  great  as  to  break  the  whole 
cinchona  market.  S.  G.  Rosengarten  informed  us 
that  the  bark  reached  this  country  from  London,  and 
ilso  directly  from  Colombia.  There  are  two  distinct 
regions  which  yield  it :  one  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Magdalena  River,  in  the  province  of 
santander,  the  trees  growing  in  the  mountain  chain 
)f  La  Paz,  and  the  port  of  export  being  Bucaramanga  ; 
the  other  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  among  the  moun- 
tains which  constitute  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes. 


Description. — Rusby  described  it  as  occur- 
ring in  irregular  broken  pieces,  rarely  so  short 
as  an  inch,  and  mostly  from  2  to  5  or  (i  inches 
long,  1  to  2-J  or  3  inches  broad,  and  i  to  g  of 
an  inch  thick.  Formerly  it  included  many  much 
smaller  fragments  as  well  as  much  dust,  but 
these  portions  are  now  mostly  sifted  and  win- 
nowed out  before  marketing.  The  pieces  are 
more  or  less  flat,  the  thinner  and  narrower  ones 
somewhat  incurved,  the  broader  and  thicker  re- 
curved. The  bark  is  compact,  heavy,  and  fibrous, 
Most  of  the  pieces  display  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face more  or  less  of  the  periderm,  forming 
silvery-white  or  yellowish-white  patches,  very 
thin  and  rather  soft.  Occasionally  the  periderm 
is  instead  dark,  hard,  very  rough,  and  much 
fissured.  From  many  pieces  the  entire  peri- 
derm is  absent,  disclosing  the  outer  face  of  the 
bast,  very  similar  to  the  inner  face.  This  is 
compactly  and  rather  finely  fibrous,  of  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  slight  rust-brown  tinge. 
Throughout,  the  bast  is  of  this  structure  and 
color.  Between  it  and  the  periderm  there  may 
be  seen  with  varying  distinctness,  in  most  pieces, 
a  characteristic  resinous  band  of  irregular  width, 
dark  reddish  brown  and  waxy-lustrous  on  the 


Bentham  states  that  the  genus  Remijia  comprises 
13  species  ;  according  to  the  researches  of  Jose  Trlana, 
but  two  of  these,  R.  Purdieana,  Wedd.  (Ann.  Set.  Nat., 
3e  ser.,  xi.  p.  272  ),  and  R.  pedunculata,  Triana  (Cin- 
chona pedunculata,  Karsten),  yield  the  Cuprea  bark 
of  commerce.  (P.  J..  April,  1882.)  An  exceedingly 
important  fact  connected  with  these  trees  is  that 
they  grow  in  a  dry  climate,  and  in  position  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hence  without  doubt 
could  be  cultivated  in  many  intertropical  countries 
where  the  Cinchonas  will  not  grow.  They  would 
in  all  probability  flourish  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

The  specimens  of  Cuprea  bark  which  have  been 
furnished  us  as  typical  by  Rosengarten  are  com- 
posed of  pieces  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  3  or 
4  inches  in  length,  from  a  quarter  to  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  strong  and  hard,  varying  from  a 
yellowish  to  a  red  cinnamon  color,  and  having  a 
somewhat  cupreous  tint,  distinctly  curled,  very 
smooth  upon  their  inner  surface,  on  their  outer  sur- 
face smoothish,  or  in  the  larger  specimens  rough, 
with  the  epidermis  usually  adherent ;  marked,  except 
in  the  very  large  pieces,  with  fine  wrinkles,  and 
sometimes  with  transverse  or  spiral  grooves,  which 
are  sometimes  quite  shallow,  but  often  are  deeply 
and  sharply  cut.  The  texture  is  dense  and  hard,  the 
fracture  is  short,  not  fibrous,  and  free  from  spicules. 
The  microscopic  characters  differ  from  those  of  the 
true  Cinchonas  in  the  bast  cells  being  small  and 
with  their  cavity  widely  open,  not  obliterated  by 
secondary  layers.  The  shaved  transverse  section  of 
Cuprea  bark  is  further  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
horny  appearance  different  from  that  of  the  true 
Cinchonas.  The  bark  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
density,  which  Arnaud  gives  as  from  1.128  to  1.18. 
and  consequently  sinks  in  water.  Cuprea  bark  varies 
in  the  percentage  of  quinine  it  contains.  Rosen- 
garten states  that  the  yield  in  their  laboratories  has 
been  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  and  that  usually  the  bark 
is  remarkably  free  from  inferior  alkaloids.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  cinchonidine  is  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  them.  D.  Howard  and  I.  Hodgkin.  B.  H. 
Paul  and  Cownlev  and  T.  G.  Whiffen  almost  simul- 
taneously announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  alkaloid. 
homoquinine  or  ultraquinine,  which  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  is  a  combination  of  quinine  and 
quinidine.  (Chem.  News,  xlv  6.)  The  characteristic 
alkaloid  is  cinchonamine,  C1BH2lN20,  which  occurs 
in  colorless  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  and  fusing  at  184°  to  18p°  C.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  W.  Bllram,  it  is  a  feeble  proto- 
plasmic poison  in  cold  blooded  animals,  paralyzing 
the  nerves  and  muscles  without  preliminary  irritation. 
In  the  warm  blooded  animals  it  produces  epileptic 
convulsions  by  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
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cut  surface.  The  radial  rows  of  bast  fibres  are 
irregular.  The  fracture  is  long-fibrous.  The 
odor  is  distinct,  and  the  taste  quite  bitter. 

Chemical  History. 

In  the  analysis  of  Cinchona  bark,  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists  was  at  first  directed  exclusively 
to  the  action  of  water  and  alcohol  upon  it,  and 
to  the  determination  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  its  gummy  or  extractive  and  resinous  matter. 
The  presence  of  tannin  and  of  various  alka- 
line or  earthy  salts  in  minute  quantities  was 
afterwards  demonstrated.  Fourcroy  made  an 
elaborate  analysis,  which  proved  the  existence 
of  other  principles  in  the  bark  besides  those 
previously  ascertained.  Westring  was  the  first 
who  attempted  the  discovery  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  bark,  on  which  its  febrifuge  virtues 
might  depend;  but  he  was  not  successful. 
Seguin  afterwards  pursued  the  same  track,  and 
endeavored,  by  observing  the  effects  of  various 
reagents,  to  discover  the  relative  value  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  drug;  but  his  conclusions 
have  not  been  supported  by  subsequent  experi- 
ment. Deschamps,  an  apothecary  of  Lyous, 
obtained  from  bark  a  crystallizable  salt  of  lime* 
the  acid  of  which  Vauquelin  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, and  called  kinic  acid  (quinic  acid).  The 
latter  chemist  also  pushed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  researches  of  Seguin  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  reagents,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  barks  were  most  efficient  which 
gave  precipitates  with  tannin  or  the  infusion  of 
galls.  Ruess  of  Moscow,  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  peculiar  coloring  matter  from  red  bark,  which 
he  designated  by  the  name  of  cinchonic  red,  and 
obtained  a  bitter  substance  which  probably  con- 
sisted in  pai-t  of  the  peculiar  alkaline  principles 
subsequently  discovered.  The  first  step,  how- 
ever, towards  the  discovery  of  cinchonine  and 
quinine  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh,  so  early  as  1803.  He  believed 
the  precipitate  afforded  by  the  infusion  of  cin- 
chona with  that  of  galls  to  be  a  peculiar  vege- 
table principle,  and  accordingly  denominated 
it  cinchonin.  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  physician, 
convinced  that  the  active  principle  of  bark 
resided  in  this  cinchonin,  but  mixed  with  im- 
purities, instituted  experiments  upon  some  pale 
bark,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  considered  by  him 
to  be  the  pure  cinchonin  of  Duncan.  It  was 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide 
upon  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  bark,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
principle  now  universally  known  by  the  name 
of  cinchonine  or  cinchonia.  But  Gomez  was 
ignorant  of  its  precise  nature,  considering  it 
to  be  analogous  to  resin.  Laubert  afterwards 
obtained  the  same  principle  by  a  different  pro- 
cess, and  described  it  under  the  name  of  white 
matter,  or  pure  white  resin.  To  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  was  reserved  the  honor  of  crowning 
all  these  experiments,  and  applying  the  results 
which  they  obtained  to  important  practical  pur- 


poses. In  1820  they  demonstrated  the  alkalir 
character  of  the  principle  discovered  by  Gom( 
and  Laubert,  and  gave  it  definitively  the  nan 
of  cinchonine.  They  discovered  in  the  yello1 
or  Calisaya  bark  another  alkaline  principl  t 
which  they  denominated  quinine.  Both  the* 
bases  they  proved  to  exist  in  the  barks,  com 
bined  with  quinic  or  kinic  acid,  in  the  state  c 
cinchonine  and  quinine  quinate.  It  was,  mon 
over,  established  by  their  labors  that  the  febr  i 
fuge  property  of  bark  depends  upon  the  pre:' 
ence  of  these  two  principles.  In  1833,  ( 
Henry  and  Delondre  discovered  a  new  alkaloii 
but  afterwards,  finding  its  composition  in  ill 
anhydrous  state  the  same  as  that  of  quinin 
concluded  that  it  was  a  hydrate  of  that  bas 
About  1844,  Winckler  announced  anew  tt 
existence  of  the  same  principle,  which  he  coi 
sidered  distinct,  and  named  chinidine,  am 
under  the  similar  title  of  quinidine,  it  has  no 
taken  its  place  among  the  cinchona  alkaloid 
In  1853,  Pasteur  found  that  what  had  been  cor 
sidered  as  quinidine  consisted  in  fact  of  tw 
alkaloids,  for  one  of  which  he  retained  the  nam 
of  quinidine,  and  called  the  other  cinchonidin, 
and,  on  pushing  his  investigations  further,  111 
ascertained  that  no  less  than  six  alkaloids  ma 
be  obtained  from  different  varieties  of  Peruvia 
bark, — namely,  quinine  and  quinidine  isomeri 
with  each  other,  cinchonine  and  cinchonidin 
also  isomeric,  and  two  others,  derivatives  froi  : 
the  preceding  through  the  agency  of  heat,  viz 
quinicine  from  quinine,  and  cinchonicine  froi 
cinchonine,  each  being  isomeric  with  the  alka 
loid  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  table  (page  351)  of  the  natural  Cinchon  i 
bases  is  given  by  A.  H.  Allen  on  the  anthorit 
of  Paul  and  Cownley.    In  it  the  alkaloids  ar 
arranged  according  to  formulas. 

Besides  these  natural  bases  we  have  a  numbe 
of  alkaloids  formed  by  the  alteration  or  treat 
ment  of  these  natural  bases,  or  in  some  case 
molecular  compounds  of  two  of  the  naturs 
bases.  They  will  be  noted  later  in  the  descrip 
tion  of  individual  bases. 

Chinoidine  or  Quinoidine  is  a  term  now  ap 
plied  to  the  resinous  substance  consisting  nc 
only  of  the  amorphous  natural  alkaloids,  but  o 
those  which  are  produced  artificially  throug 
the  action  of  the  heat  and  acids  upon  the  crys 
talline  alkaloids.  It  was  formerly  official,  bu 
was  dropped  at  the  1890  revision.  The  follow 
ing  list  of  bases  from  Cinehona  or  allied  source 
is  arranged  alphabetically. 

Apoquinamine.    See  Homocinchonine. 

Aricine,    C23H26N2O4.    Cinchovatine. — Tbi 
alkaloid,  found  in  cusco  bark,  and  quite  re 
cently  in  Cuprea  bark,  was  formerly  believed  b; 
Hesse  to  be  identical  with  cinchonidine.  Pelle 
tier  and  Corriol  obtained  aricine  as  far  back  a' 
1829  (see  note,  p.  308,  14th  ed.  U.  S.  D.)| 
Its  separate  existence  is  now  not  doubted.  Ii 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  its  salts  are  of  sparj 
ing  solubility. 

Chairamidine,  C22H26N2O4  -4-  H2O,  is  &]f 
alkaloid  obtained  from  Bemijia  Purdieana. 
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Chairamine,    C22H26N2O4,    discovered  by 
esse  in  Remijia  Purdieana,  occurs  in  white 
edles  which  are  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
loroform.    (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  225,  p.  211.) 
Cinchamidine,  C19H24N2O,  is  identical  with 
drocinchonidine. 
Cinchonamine,  C19H24N2O. — This  alkaloid 
s  discovered  in  1881  by  Arnaud  in  Remijia 
ardieana  (false  cuprea  bark).    It  exists  in 
e  proportion  of  0.2  per  cent.,  and  is  usually 
sociated  with  cinchonine.    His  process  is  to 
eat  the  bark  with  milk  of  lime,  dry  the  mix- 
re,  exhaust  with  boiling  alcohol,  distil  off  the 
cohol,  and  take  up  the  residue  with  diluted 
,-drochloric  acid;  cinchonamine  hydrochloride 
ystallizes  out,  cinchonine  hydrochloride  re- 
ining in  solution.    Cinchonamine  is  insoluble 
cold  water,  soluble  in  30  parts  of  alcohol, 
ore  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  100  parts 
ether.   It  is  dextrogyrate.    For  formulas 
salts  of  cinchonamine,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1884, 
6.   Physiologically,  cinchonamine,  according 
the  experiments  of  See  and  Bochefontaine, 
as  six  times  the  toxic  power  of  quinine,  and 
as  decided  sialagogue  properties.  (P.  J.,  1885, 
91.) 

Cinchonicine,  C19H22N2O,  being  a  deriva- 
e  of  cinchonine  will  be  treated  elsewhere. 
See  Index.) 

Cinchonidine,  C19H22N2O. — This  alkaloid  is 
eated  under  the  head  of  its  sulphate,  which 

official  in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharma- 
opceias. 


Cinchonine,  C19H22N2O,  was  dismissed  from 
the  U,  S.  (8th  Rev.)  but  its  sulphate  has  been 
retained  and  a  description  of  it  will  be  found 
on  page  362. 

Cinchotine,  C19H21N2O  is  isomeric  with 
cinchonamine  and  hydrocinchonine ;  it  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  ether. 

CoNCHAinAMiDrNE,  C22H26N2O4  -f-  H2O,  crys- 
tallizes in  white  needles,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  benzene  and  ace- 
tone.   (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  225,  p.  211.) 

Conchairamine,  C22H26N2O4  -4-  H2O  +  Ca 
HeO,  also  discovered  by  Hesse,  crystallizes  with 
both  water  and  alcohol  of  crystallization.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
The  alcoholate  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining molybdic  acid,  giving  a  brown  colora- 
tion, which  soon  becomes  intensely  green.  (Ann. 
Ch.  Ph.,  225,  p.  211.) 

Concusconine,  C23H26N2O4,  discovered  by 
Hesse,  occurs  in  the  barks  of  Remijia.  It  is 
tasteless. 

Conquinamine,  C19H24N2O2,  occurs  with 
quinamine.  According  to  Allen,  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  benzene  and 
closely  resembles  quinamine. 

Cupreine,  C19H22N2O2,  was  discovered  by 
Paul  and  Cownley  in  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
cuprea,  or  Remijia  pedunculata,  on  the  upper 
Orinoco.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous form,  but  from  ether  in  prisms  with 
2H2O.  Cupreine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
or  chloroform,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Alkaloid. 


I Cinchonine  Class: 
Paricine  
Clnchotine  
iCinchonamine.  .  . 
Hydrocinchonine,  . 
|Hydrocincbonidine, 
(Cinchamidine),. 
Cinchonine,  .... 
Cinchonidine.  .  .  . 
Homocinchonidine, 
Cinchonicine,  .  .  . 

Paytine  

Paytomine,  .... 
'..   Quinamine  Class: 

Quinamine  

Conquinamine,   .  . 

Javanine   

Cupreine  

I.   Quinine  Class : 
Hydroquinine,    .  . 
Hydroquinidine,  . 

Quinine  

Quinidine,  

Quinicine  

I.  Cusconine  Class: 
Chairamine,  .... 
Conchairamine,  .  . 
Chairamidine,  .  .  . 
Conchairamidine,  . 
Concusconine,  .  .  . 

Aricine  

Cusconine,  

Cusconidine  

Cuscamine,  .... 
Cuscamidine,   .  .  . 
•   Anhydro-bases  : 
Dieinchonicine   .  . 
Diquinicine  .... 


Formula. 


CHsHisNsO 

C2iH24N20 
CieH21N202 


CjdHmNjO;: 

CsoHmNoO;! 

CjoH24N202 

C52H26N504 

C.sH26N204 

C2SH28N204 


C^H^O, 
C4oH46N403 


Melting 
Point,°C 


130 
[277 
194 
256 

I  229 
^255 
202 
207 
50 
fl56 
\.  ■ 

/172 
1121 

198 

/168 
1  166 

jj3 
(  60 

f233 
120 

i  127 
114 

I  144 

/188 

1 110 

1 218 
40 


Optical 
Rotation, 
sd.i 


0 
+ 
+121.1 


—98.4 
+226.5 
-70 
—107 
+20.1 
—49.5  ) 


+104.5 
+204.6 

—175.3 

—142.2 

+ 

—145.2 
+236.8  / 
+44 

+100 

+  68.4 

+7.3 

—60 

+40.8 

—58.2 

—54.3 


+66 


Chief  Source. 


C.  lulea  and  C.  succirubra,  from  Darieeling. 
Crude  cinchonine  sulphate. 
Remijia  Purdieana. 
C.  cuprea. 

Mother  liquors  of  homocinchonidine. 

Various  species  of  cinchona.   Almost  always  present. 

Especially  C.  rubra. 

With  cinchonidine. 

By  heating  cinchonine. 

From  white  bark  of  Payta. 

C.  succirubra  from  British  India  and  Java. 

C.  officinalis,  C.  Calisaya. 

C.  Calisaya  from  Java. 

C.  cuprea  or  Remijia  pedunctdala. 

In  mother  liquors  from  quinine  sulphate. 


Calisaya  officinalis,  etc. 

By  heating  quinine  sulphate. 


Remijia  Purdieana  (Cusco  or  False  Cuprea  Bark). 


C.  PeUetierana. 

C.  rosulenta  and  C.  succirubra.^ 
C.  rosulenta  and  "  quinoidine. 


1  The  values  for  the  specific  rotatory 


power  refer 


to  solutions 


of  the  free  alkaloids  in  nearly  absolute  alcohol. 
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This  solution  is  laevogyrate,  alkaline,  gives  a 
dark  reddish-brown  color  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  responds  to  the  thalleioquin  test.  It  forms 
with  sodium  hydroxide  a  definite  crystallizable 
compound  containing  Ci9ri2iN20.0Na,  from 
the  solution  of  which  the  alkaloid  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted by  ether.  This  cupreine-soda  is  im- 
portant as  furnishing  a  synthesis  of  quinine, 
according  to  the  reaction 

Ci9H2iN20.0Na  +  CHal  == 

C20H24N2O2  .+  Nal 
(See  Cuprea  Bark,  p.  349.) 

Cuscamidine,  obtained  from  C.  Pelletierana. 

Cuscamine,  obtained  from  C.  Pelletierana. 

Cusconidine  is  an  amorphous  alkaloid  found 
in  cusco  bark,  accompanying  cusconine. 

Cusconine,  C23H26N2O4.2H2O. — This  was  dis- 
covered by  Leverkohn.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
the  cusco  bark,  C.  pubescens  var.  Pelletierana, 
and  Hesse  has  found  it  in  Cuprea  bark.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  35 
parts  of  ether,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  veiy  sol- 
uble in  chloroform.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  cinchona  alkaloids  by  forming  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  neutral  sulphate,  which  is 
amorphous,  gelatinous,  and  yellow,  and  insol- 
uble in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Dicinchonicine,  C38H44N4O2,  dichonchinine 
or  apodicinchonine,  is  prepared  from  cinchonine 
and  cinchonidine,  and  found  in  commercial 
chinoidine.  It  probably  exists  in  bark  in  an 
amorphous  condition. 

Dicinchonine,  C38H44N4O2,  exists  in  the  bark 
of  C.  rosulenta  and  C.  succirubra,  and  may  also 
be  obtained  by  fractional  precipitation  from  the 
mixed  amorphous  alkaloids  before  melting,  but 
not  from  commercial  chinoidine. 

Dihomocinchonine,  C38H44N4O2,  is  an  amor- 
phous alkaloid  obtained  from  C.  rosulenta.  It 
is  dextrogyrate. 

Diquinicine,  C40H46N4O3,  also  termed  dicon- 
chinine  and  apodiquinidine,  is  one  of  the  chief 
amorphous  alkaloids  in  commercial  chinoidine; 
its  formula  indicates  its  relation  to  quinine  or 
quinidine.  By  deducting  one  molecule  of  water 
from  a  double  molecule  of  either  there  results 
diquinicine,  thus : 

2C20H24N2O2  —  H2O  ==  CmHmNiOs 

Diquinidine,  dichonchinine  of  Hesse,  C40H46 
N4O3,  is  found  principally  in  chinoidine  which 
has  been  obtained  from  barks  containing  qui- 
nine and  quinidine.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  pro- 
duces a  fluorescent  solution  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  responds  to  the  thalleioquin 
reaction. 

Homocinchonicine,  is  prepared  from  homo- 
cinchonidine  just  as  cinchonicine  and  quinicine 
are  prepared  from  cinchonine  and  quinine. — i.e., 
by  heating  their  sulphates. 

Homocinchonidine,  C19H22N2O,  is  also  ob- 
tained from  C.  rosulenta.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  prisms,  and  forms  a  neutral  sulphate  con- 
taining six  molecules  of  water,  and  may  be 
found  in  commerce.  Its  existence  is  denied  by 
Skraup. 


Homocinchonine,  C19H22N2O,  cinchonidi 
of  Koch,  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  C.  rot 
lenta;  it  is  laevogyrate,  and  crystallizes  frc 
its  alcoholic  solution  in  large  prisms.  It  h 
been  mistaken  for  aricine.  Homocinchonine 
isomeric  with  apoquinamine,  which  is  prepari 
by  boiling  quinamine  or  quinamidine  with  h 
drochloric  acid  for  a  short  time.  It  is  whi 
amorphous,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol  and  dilut  I 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Homoquinine,  C39H46N4O4  +  4H2O,  was  d; 
covered  in  1881  simultaneously  by  D.  Howa! 
and  J.  Hodgkin,  B.  H.  Paul,  A.  J.  Cownley,  a 
T.  G.  Whiffen  (P.       1881,  p.  497;  1882, 
905).    It  was  first  noticed  by  Paul  and  Cow 
ley  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  1 
crystallized  from  its  ethereal  solution,  and 
now  recognized  as  a  molecular  compound  < 
quinine  and  cupreine  of  the  formula  C20H24 
O2.C19H22N2O2  -4-  4H2O,  and  can  be  obtain 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sodium  cupreim 
with  one  of  quinine  hydrochloride.    It  can 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts  by  precipit; 
ing  the  solution  with  solution  of  sodium  t 
droxide,  when  the  quinine  may  be  shaken  0 
with  ether,  while  the  cupreine  remains  in  t 
alkaline  liquid  as  sodium  cupreinate.  It 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  sp; 
ingly  in  ether,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  pi 
portion  as  it  can  take  up  water.  (Hesse.) 
is  also  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  pi 
ducing  fluorescence,  and  gives  with  chlori 
water  and  ammonia  a  green  coloration  (thallei 
quin).    The  sulphate  coincides  exactly  in  pro 
erties  with  quinine  sulphate,  except  in  its  t 
havior  with  ether.   Its  tartrate  closely  resembl 
cinchonidine  tartrate.     Homoquinine  and 
salts  behave  towards  polarized  light  like  quinii 

Hydrocinchonidine,  C19H24N2O,  bears  t 
same  relation  to  cinchonidine  that  hydroquini 
does  to  quinine.  It  is  found  associated  wi 
homocinchonidine  in  commercial  cinchonidii 
(A.  J.  P.,  1883,  p.  20.) 

Hydrocinchonine,  C19H24N2O,  discovered  1 
Caventou,  is  obtained  by  treating  cinchoni 
with  potassium  permanganate.    It  is  soluble 
1300  parts  of  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  ai 
in  ether.    The  statement  that  it  may  be  foui' 
in  commercial  cinchonine  has  not  been  co 
firmed.    Hesse  states  that  it  may  be  found 
Cuprea  bark.   It  is  also  called  cinchotine.  Vi . 
Arlt  has  shown  that  the  pseudocinchonine 
Hesse  is  identical  with  hydrocinchonine. 

Hydroquinicine,  C20H26N2O2,  an  amorpho 
alkaloid  obtained  by  fusing  dry  hydroquini: 
sulphate. 

Hydroquinidine  (hydroconchinine),  C20B 
N2O2  -4-  2JH20,  is  found  in  commercial  quir 
dine  and  may  be  separated  by  potassium  pe 
manganate  treatment.  It  is  crystalline,  dissoll 
ing  freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  b 
less  freely  in  ether.  It  gives  the  thalleioqu' 
reaction  like  quinine.    (P.  J.,  1882,  p.  904.) 

Hydeoquinine,  C20H26N2O2,  was  discover* 
by  Hesse  in  the  mother  liquors  from  whu 
quinine  sulphate  has  been  crystallized ;  he  af  te 
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irds  found  it  in  the  commercial  quinine  salt 
:  the  extent  of  4  per  cent.  Quinine  cannot  be 
rfectly  freed  from  hydroquinine  even  by  re- 
nted crystallization  of  the  neutral  sulphates, 
it  the  hydroquinine  can  be  completely  sepa- 
ted  by  converting  the  alkaloid  into  the  acid 
Iphate  and  recrystallizing  this  from  water  or 
eohol,  when  the  hydroquinine  remains  in  the 
other  liquor.  (Allen.)  According  to  Hesse,  it 
ssolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  ac- 
rding  to  Allen,  also  in  chloroform,  benzene 
ul  ammonia  water,  and  gives  the  thalleioquin 
action  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  like 
linine.  (P.  J.,  1882,  p.  904.) 
Javanine,  obtained  by  Hesse  from  C.  Cali- 
i/a  var.  javanica. 

Paricine,  C16H18N2O,  is  found  with  quina- 
ine  in  the  bark  of  C.  succirubra  of  Darjeeling, 
id,  according  to  Hesse,  it  may  be  separated 
•om  all  the  cinchona  alkaloids  with  which  it 
>sociates  in  solution  by  treating  with  sodium 
irbonate,  which  precipitates  paricine  first. 
Paytamine,  C21H24N2O,  is  an  amorphous  al- 
doid  accompanying  paytine. 
Paytine,  C2iH24N202,H20,  was  discovered  by 
[esse  in  the  white  Payta  bark. 
Protoquinamicine  (see  Quinamicine). 
Quinamicine  is  isomeric  with  quinamidine; 
with  protoquinamicine  is  an  artificial  base, 
iey  are  both  amorphous,  and  are  produced  by 
sating  quinamine  in  contact  with  diluted  sul- 
hurie  acid.    If  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
e  continued  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  to  130°  C. 
266°  F.),  an  amorphous  brownish  substance  is 
ormed  which  may  be  precipitated  by  sodium 
[irbonate,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.    Hesse  has 
amed  this  protoquinamicine. 
Quinamidine,  Quinidamia  (Conchinamine  of 
lesse),  C19H24N2O2,  is  found  in  C.  rosulenta 
nd  C.  succirubra,  and  probably  exists  in  other 
pecies  of  red  bark.    It  crystallizes  in  long,  bril- 
ant  prisms,  which  melt  at  123°  C.  (253.4°  F.) 
l  crystalline  hydriodide  has  been  produced, 
ts  gold  salt  like  that  of  quinamine  soon  decom- 
poses.  It  may  be  formed  in  acid  solutions  of 
uinamine  through  decomposition. 
Quinamine,  Quinamia,  C19H24N2O2. — Hesse 
iscovered  this  cinchona  alkaloid  in  the  bark 
f  C.  succirubra  from  Darjeeling  in  1872.  He 
as  since  found  it  in  all  the  East  Indian  suc- 
irubra  barks,  as  well  as  in  the  barks  of  C. 
itida,  C.  Calisaya,  var.  Schuhkraffti,  C.  ery- 
hrantha,  C.  erythroderma,  C.  rosulenta,  and 
'.  Calisaya  (Para  bark),  and  particularly  in  C. 
■edgeriana.    De  Vrij  (L'Union  Pharm.,  1877, 
•  204;  N.  R.,  1877,  p.  300)  published  a  pro- 
ess  for  its  preparation.    It  crystallizes  in  very 
>ng,  asbestos-like,  white  prisms,  without  water 
f  crystallization.   It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
•ater  and  in  solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
ydroxides,  more  easily  in  boiling  water;  is  read- 
y  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in 
rystals,  and  less  readily  by  diluted  alcohol. 
Ither,  petroleum  benzin,  and  benzene  dissolve 
rather  easily  at  ordinary  temperature,  more 
eadily  when  boiling  hot,  and  give  it  up  crys- 
(23)  . 


tallized  on  cooling  and  evaporation.  In  alco- 
holic solution  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It 
neutralizes  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
forming  with  the  latter  an  amorphous  salt, 
but  with  the  former  one  that  crystallizes  with 
difficulty  in  hexagonal  scales  and  short  prisms. 
Its  solution  is  dextrogyrate.  Quinamine  is 
almost  tasteless,  but  its  solutions  in  acids  are 
very  bitter.  Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  unlike 
that  of  quinine  is  not  fluorescent.  Its  reaction 
with  gold  chloride  is  very  characteristic,  the 
solution  of  the  chloride  producing  with  it  a  yel- 
lowish-white precipitate,  which  soon  becomes 
purple,  and  separates  gold,  the  supernatant 
liquid  assuming  a  purplish-red  and  afterwards 
a  brown  color.  (For  other  characters,  see  A. 
J.  P.,  1872,  p.  302.) 

Quinidine,  C20H24N2O2,  is  isomeric  with  qui- 
nine. It  was  discovered  in  1833  by  O.  Henry 
and  Delondre,  but  they  afterwards  concluded 
that  it  was  quinine  hydroxide,  as  it  had  the 
same  composition  as  quinine.  Winekler,  in 
1844,  announced  anew  the  existence  of  the  same 
alkaloid,  which  he  considered  distinct,  and 
named  it  "  chinidinej"  this  substance  was  not 
pure,  and  Pasteur,  in  1853,  proved  that  it  really 
consisted  of  two  alkaloids,  one  of  which  he 
called  cinchonidine,  and  the  other  quinidine. 
This  view  is  now  generally  accepted,  although 
Hesse  insists  on  calling  quinidine  "  conchinine ;" 
but  the  latter  name  is  used  to  only  a  limited 
extent  in  Germany,  and  scarcely  at  all  else- 
where. 

Quinidine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  with  2iHa 
O  in  large  lustrous  monoclinic  prisms  or  needles, 
efflorescent  in  the  air;  from  ether,  permanent 
rhombohedra  with  2H2O  are  obtained;  from 
boiling  water  permanent  plates  with  1^1120. 
(Hesse.)  It  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  sublimable  by  heat  without  change,  and  is 
condensed  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  resembles 
quinine  not  only  in  composition,  but  also  in 
its  chemical  relations  with  chlorine  and  am- 
monia, being  rendered  green  by  the  successive 
action  of  those  agents.  According  to  Hera- 
path,  it  resembles  it  also  in  causing  a  fluores- 
cent appearance  when  dissolved  in  water,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  either  cinchonine  or  cin- 
chonidine, or  is  so,  at  least,  in  a  much  less 
degree.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  greater 
facility  of  crystallization,  in  its  much  less  solu- 
bility in  ether,  and  in  its  influence  on  polarized 
light,  quinidine  producing  deviation  to  the  right, 
and  quinine  to  the  left.  De  Vrij  states,  as 
the  result  of  his  observation,  that  quinidine 
forms  a  salt  of  very  difficult  solubility  with 
hydriodic  acid,  and  that,  consequently,  when  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  quinidine  sidphate  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  deposited.  By  this  test  quinidine  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  cinchona  alka- 
loids, and  detected  when  mixed  with  them  in 
solution,  no  other  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
potassium  iodide.  (See  A.  J.  P-,  xxrx.  233.) 
Herapath  proposes  another  test  to  distinguish 
this  alkaloid  from  quinine.    If  to  a  solution 
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of  quinine  sulphate  in  acetic  acid,  tincture  of 
iodine  be  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  and 
then  allowed  to  cool,  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
compound  is  formed,  while  quinidine  sulphate 
treated  in  the  same  way  yields  a  brown  precipi- 
tate. When  the  mixture  of  this  alkaloid  with 
einchonidine  is  exposed  to  hot  air,  the  crystals 
of  quinidine  effloresce,  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  their  opaque  whiteness. 
Vreven  (C.  D.,  March  5,  1898,  400)  states  that 
the  crystals  yielded  by  Marme's  reagent  (potas- 
sio-cadmium  iodide)  with  quinidine  are  different 
from  those  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
cinchona  alkaloids.  They  are  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  bundles  of  fine  needle- 
like crystals  quite  different  from  those  of 
quinine,  cinchonine,  and  einchonidine. 

Commercial  quinidine,  consisting  generally  of 
quinidine  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
einchonidine,  and  sometimes,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  latter 
alkaloid,  was  carefully  examined  by  H.  G.  Leers. 
It  readily  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  hard,  shin- 
ing, colorless  crystals,  which  are  easily  pul- 
verized and  yield  a  snow-white  powder.  They 
melt  without  decomposition  or  loss  of  water  at 
175°  C.  (347°  F.),  and  on  cooling  concrete 
into  a  grayish-white  crystalline  mass.  At  a 
higher  heat  they  take  fire,  and  burn  with  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almond.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  but  less  intensely 
so  than  that  of  quinine.  Quinidine  is  soluble, 
according  to  Hesse,  hi  2000  parts  of  water  at 
15°  C. ;  in  750  parts  of  boiling  water;  in  26 
parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  at  20°  C. ;  in  22 
parts  of  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0.729  at  20°  C,  or  in 
35  parts  of  the  same  at  10°  C.  (Hesse,  1868) ; 
according  to  Dragendorff,  in  76.4  parts  of  ether 
at  10°  C. ;  but  the  solubilities  of  commercial 
quinidine  vary  more  or  less  according  to  the 
relative  quantities  of  quinidine  proper  and 
einchonidine  contained  in  it.  With  the  acids 
it  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  beautifully 
crystallizable,  and  much  more  soluble  than  those 
of  quinine.  There  are,  as  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine, two  classes  of  the  salts  of  quinidine, 
which  may  be  considered  either  as  neutral  and 
acid  or  as  basic  and  neutral.  It  differs  from 
quinine  by  its  much  slighter  solubility  in  ether. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts  the  alka- 
lies and  their  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  throw 
down  pulverulent  precipitates  not  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  With  sodium  phos- 
phate, silver  nitrate,  and  mercuric  chloride  it 
forms  white,  with  gold  trichloride  light  yellow, 
and  with  platinic,  orange-yellow  precipitates.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  first  precipitating  it  from 
the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  by  an  alkali, 
and  then  repeatedly  dissolving  in  alcohol  and 
crystallizing,  until  it  is  entirely  freed  from 
a  greenish-yellow  resinous  substance  which  is 
apt  to  attend  it.  From  quinine  it  may  be 
separated  by  repeated  washing  with  ether. 

The  sulphate  of  this  alkaloid  was  official  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  and  described  as  follows: 


Quinidine  Sulphas.  U.  S.  1890,  Quinidin, 
Sulphate.  ( C20H24N2O2)  2H2SO4.2H2O  =  780.42 
"  The  neutral  sulphate  of  an  alkaloid  ob 
tained  from  the  bark  of  several  species  0' 
Cinchona  (nat.  ord.  Rubiaceae).  Quinidine  Sul 
phate  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
in  a  dark  place."  U.  S.  1890. 

Quinidine  sulphate  is,  according  to  one  view 
neutral,  consisting  of  one  molecule  each  o:i 
quinidine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water;  according 
to  another,  basic,  containing  two  molecules  0: 
base,  one  of  acid,  and  one  of  water,  and  there 
fore  a  disulphate.    It  is  obtained  from  tb 
quinidine  barks  by  the  same  process  as  that  h 
which  quinine  sulphate  is  procured  from  th> 
quinine-yielding  barks.   When  the  two  alkaloid 
are  contained  in  the  same  bark,  the  quinidin 
sulphate  (commercial)  remains  in  the  mothe 
waters  in  consequence  of  its  greater  solubility ; 
By  the  addition  to  its  solution  of  a  quantity  0  1 
sulphuric  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  contains,  i  i 
is  converted  into  the  bisulphate  (sulphate  on  th 
basic  view),  crystallizable  in  fine  acicular  crys 
tals  like  asbestos,  and  possessing  the  formul 
C20H24N2O2H2SO4  +  4H2O.      Quinidine  sulj 
phate  was  officially  described  as  in  "  white,  silk; 
needles,  odorless,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste 
permanent  in  the  air.    Soluble,  at  15°  C.  (59 
F.),  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  in  8  parte  of  a] 
cohol ;  in  7  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  very  sol  i 
uble  in  boiling  alcohol;  also  in  14  parte  0 
chloroform,  and  in  acidulated  water ;  almost  in 
soluble  in  ether.   When  heated  to  120°  C.  (248 
F.),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crystallizatio 
(4.6  per  cent.).   Upon  ignition,  it  is  slowly  con 
sumed,  leaving  no  residue.    The  salt  is  neutn 
or  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.    An  aqueoi 
solution  of  the  salt,  when  acidulated  with  su' 
phuric  acid,  has  a  decided,  blue  fluorescent 
On  treating  10  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solutio 
(about  1  in  1600)  of  the  salt  with  2  drops  c 
bromine  water,  and  then  with  an  excess  c 
ammonia  water,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a 
emerald-green  color.    With  proper  adjustmei 
of  the  reagents,  more  dilute  solutions  will  gu 
a  paler  tint,  while  more  concentrated  ones  wi 
acquire  a  deeper  color,  or  deposit  a  green  pr" 
cipitate.    A  cold,  saturated  aqueous  solutic 
of  the  salt  yields  a  white  precipitate  wit' 
potassium  iodide  test-solution  (difference  f ro  ; 
quinine  sulphate).     An  aqueous   solution  (;, 
the  salt  yields,  with  barium  chloride  test-sol| 
tion,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydr 
chloric  acid.    Quinidine  Sulphate  should  ni 
impart  more  than  a  faintly  yellowish  tint  ' 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (limit  of  readi 
carbonic able,  organic  impurities),  nor  produ 
a  red  color  with  nitric  acid  (difference  frc 
morphine) .    If  a  small  quantity  of  ammon 
water  be  added  to  3  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solutio 
of  the  salt  saturated  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  a  whit 
precipitate  (quinidine)  will  be  produced,  whi} 
requires  more  than  30  Cc.  of  ammonia  or  mo)i 
than  30  times  its  weight  of  ether  to  dissoUl 
it  (absence  of  more  than  small  proportions  'I 
other  cinchona  alkaloids)."  U.  S.  1890. 
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The  action  of  quinidine  sulphate  upon  the 
ystem  is  similar  to  that  of  quinine,  but  is 
ess  powerful  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

Quinicine;  C20H24N2OZ,  being  a  derivative 
f  quinine,  will  be  treated  under  that  head. 

Quinine,  C20H24N2O2  -f-  3H2O.— This  alka- 
oid  has  been  made  official,  as  have  its  bisul- 
ihate,  hydrobromide,  hydrochloride,  salicylate, 
md  sulphate,  and  they  will  be  treated  under 
eparate  heads  (see  Index). 

The  following  additional  substances  have  been 
ound  in  Cinchona  bark ;  Quinic  or  Kinic, 
Jumovic  or  Kinovic,  Quinotannic  or  Cincho- 
nnnic  acids,  Quinovin  or  Kinovin,  Cinchonic 
ed,  volatile  butyraceous  oil,  in  small  quantity, 
ind  red  and  yellow  coloring  matter.  These 
onstituents,  arranged  alphabetically,  will  now 
ie  considered  in  detail. 

Cinchocerotin,  C27H48O2. — This  substance 
vas  discovered  by  Kerner  in  flat  Calisaya 
>ark  from  South  America.  He  obtained  it 
n  white,  very  light,  crystalline  scales.  It  is 
lot  soluble  in  boiling  water,  nor  in  hydrochloric, 
liluted  sulphuric,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol. 
[A.  J.  P.,  1883,  p.  357.) 

Cinchofdlvic  Acid. — The  cinchonic  red  of 
■{cuss,  identical  with  the  insoluble  red  coloring 
natter  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  C12H14O7,  is 
•eddish  brown,  insipid,  inodorous,  largely  solu- 
)le  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  almost 
nsoluble  in  ether  or  water,  though  the  latter 
lissolves  a  little  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
L'he  acids  promote  its  solubility  in  water.  It 
irecipitates  tartar  emetic,  but  not  gelatin ;  but 
f  treated  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  or 
odium  hydroxide,  or  with  ammonia,  lime,  or 
>aryta  with  heat,  and  then  precipitated  by  an 
icid,  it  acquires  the  property  of  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  gelatin.  It  yields  pro- 
ocatechuic  acid,  C7H6O4,  when  fused  with 
lotassium  hydroxide.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
he  red  bark  (over  10  per  cent.),  and  least  so 
n  the  pale. 

Cinchotannic  Acid.  Cinchotannin,  C14H16 
)b. — Tannic  acid,  tannin,  or  soluble  red  coloring 
natter  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  possessing  all  the  properties  which 
'haracterize  the  proximate  vegetable  principles 
issociated  together  under  the  name  cinchotannic 
;icid.  It  is  a  glucoside  existing  in  cinchona  barks 
In  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  It  has  a 
irownisli-red  color  and  an  austere  taste,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  combines  with 
netallic  oxides,  and  produces  precipitates  with 
he  salts  of  iron,  which  vary  in  color  according 
to  the  variety  of  bark,  being  deep  green  with 
he  pale  bark,  blackish  brown  with  the  yellow, 
ind  reddish  brown  with  the  red.  It  also  forms 
shite  precipitates  with  tartar  emetic  and  gela- 
tin, and  readily  combines  with  atmospheric 
">xyg;en,  becoming  insoluble.  It  must,  however, 
differ  materially  from  the  tannic  acid  of  galls, 
which  could  not  exist  in  aqueous  solutions  con- 
taining cinehonine  and  quinine  without  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  them.    Rembold  has 


shown  that  when  cinchotannic  acid  is  boiled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  cinchonic  red  is  pro- 
duced, sugar  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Fatty  Matter— This  was  first  obtained  pure 
by  Laubert,  and  is  of  a  greenish  color  as  ob- 
tained from  the  pale  bark,  orange  yellow  from 
the  yellow.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  a  part  of  it 
on  cooling,  very  soluble  in  ether,  even  cold,  and 
saponifiable  with  the  alkalies. 

Quinic  Acid  (Hexahydrotetraoxybenzoic 
acid),  C7H12O6. — This  acid  was  isolated  as  early 
as  1790  by  Hofmann,  an  apothecary  of  Leer, 
who  obtained  it  from  the  calcium  salt  from 
cinchona.  It  exists  in  a  number  of  important 
plants, — ivy,  oak,  elm,  ash,  coffee,  etc.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  procure  the  alkaloids  in  the 
state  of  saline  combination  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  bark,  since  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
exert  an  influence  over  the  system  in  this  state 
somewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  their 
combinations  with  sulphuric  or  other  mineral 
acids.  As  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  qui- 
nates  immediately  from  the  bark  in  a  pure  state, 
it  becomes  necessary  first  to  obtain  the  quinic 
acid  separately,  which  may  thus  become  of 
some  practical  importance.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, briefly  describe  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
and  its  characteristic  properties.  It  is  usually 
prepared  from  calcium  quinate,  the  residue 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  sul- 
phate (see  Quinincc  Sulphas)  by  decomposing 
an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  quinate  with 
oxalic  acid,  filtering  out  the  precipitated  calcium 
oxalate,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the 
crystallizing  point;  or  by  evaporating  the 
infusion  of  bark  to  a  solid  consistence,  and 
treating  the  extract  with  alcohol,  we  have  in 
the  residue  a  viscid  matter  consisting  chiefly 
of  mucilage  with  calcium  quinate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of 
this  substance  be  formed,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate at  a  gentle  heat,  crystals  of  the  quinate 
will  be  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  a 
second  crystallization.  The  salt  thus  obtained, 
being  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
lime  and  leaves  the  quinic  acid  in  solution.  This 
may  be  procured  in  the  crystalline  state  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  though  as  usually  pre- 
pared it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick  syrupy  liquid. 
The  crystals  are  transparent  and  colorless,  sour 
to  the  taste,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  but 
less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in 
ether.  By  heating  quinic  acid  or  a  quinate 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid, 
we  get  yellow  crystals  of  Unone,  better  known 
as  quinone,  C6H4O2,  a  reaction  which  may  be 
used  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  qmnic 
acid.  The  cinehonine  and  quinine  quinates  may 
be  obtained  either  by  the  direct  combination 
of  their  constituents,  or  by  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  the  sulphates  of  those  alkaloids  and 
calcium  quinate.  Cinehonine  quinate  has  a 
bitter  and  astringent  taste,  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  is  soluble  '"also  in  alcohol,  and  is  crys- 
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talli^ed  with  difficulty.  Quinine  quinate  is  also 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  rectified 
alcohol.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  resembling 
that  of  yellow  bark.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
stellate  groups,  which  are  opaque  or  semi-trans- 
parent. The  salt  is  with  difficulty  obtained 
free  from  color,  and  only  by  employing  the  in- 
gredients in  a  state  of  extreme  purity.  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.,  Juillet,  1829.)  Lautemann  found, 
in  experiments  upon  himself,  that  quinic  acid, 
when  taken  into  the  system,  undergoes  a  eon- 
version  into  hippuric  acid  and  in  this  state  escapes 
with  the  urine.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  cxxv.  9.)  Rabu- 
teau  has  investigated  the  physiological  proper- 
ties of  quinic  acid,  and  has  found  it  closely 
to  resemble  the  ordinary  vegetable  acids,  being 
harmless  in  its  effects  on  the  system,  and  form- 
ing with  water  a  refreshing  drink  like  lemonade. 
Like  other  vegetable  acids,  also,  it  is  decom- 
posed in  the  system,  forming,  when  taken  in 
the  state  of  an  alkaline  salt,  a  carbonate  of 
the  alkali  in  the  blood,  and  rendering  that 
fluid  alkaline.  (A.  J.  M.  S.,  Oct.  1872,  p.  524.) 
Quinic  acid  is  said  by  Zwenger  to  have  been 
found  in  the  leaves  of  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L. 
(A.  J.  P.,  March,  1861,  p.  128.)  Several 
esters  of  quinic  acid  and  compounds  with  syn- 
thetic bases  have  been  recently  introduced  into 
medicine,  viz. — ehinotropin,  sidonal,  new  sidonal, 
urosin,  and  ural. 

Quinovin,  Kinovin,  or  Chinovin.  Kinovic 
bitter,  C38H62O11. — Originally  discovered  in  the 
false  bark  called  quinquina  nova,  or  new  bark, 
this  substance  has  since  been  found  in  Cali- 
saya  bark,  and  probably  exists,  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  in  all  the  Cinchona  barks. 
It  was  detected  by  De  Vrij  not  only  in  the 
bark  but  also  in  the  wood  and  leaves  of  C. 
Calisaya  and  C.  lucunue  folia.  (J.  P.  C,  Avril, 
1860,  pp.  225,  258.)  It  is  white,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  very 
bitter,  and,  as  it  is  asserted  to  have  no  febri- 
fuge virtues,  may  on  this  account  mislead  the 
judgment  in  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  bark 
in  which  it  may  be  found.  Some  barks  are 
said  to  owe  their  bitterness  mainly  to  this  ingre- 
dient. Winckler  gives,  as  a  certain  test  of  its 
presence  in  any  bark,  copper  sulphate,  which  is 
indifferent  to  infusion  of  bark  containing  none 
of  this  principle,  but  detects  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  it  by  producing  a  dirty-green  color, 
soon  followed  by  the  deposition  of  a  fine 
similarly  colored  powder.  This  is  a  salt  of 
copper,  and  has  a  very  bitter  and  metallic 
taste.   (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxv.  343.) 

Quinovin  in  alcoholic  solution  was  shown  in 
1859  by  Hlasiwetz  to  be  resolved  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  quinovic  acid,  C24 
H38O4,  and  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  mannitan, 
C6H12O5,  by  assimilation  of  H2O.  The  forma- 
tion of  quinovic  acid  takes  place  more  easily  if 
kinovin  is  placed  in  contact  with  sodium  amal- 
gam and  spirit  of  wine,  when  after  12  hours 
mannitan  and  sodium  quinovate  are  formed. 
(Pharmacographia,  2d  e<3.,  p.  364.) 


Liebermann  and  Giesel  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges. 
xvi.  987)  believe  that  two  modifications  exist 
a-quinovin  and  p-quinovin,  the  former  in  Cin 
chona,  the  latter  in  Cuprea  bark :  a-quinovin  it 
a  white  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  ir 
cold  and  hot  water,  but  soluble  in  caustic  alka 
lies,  lime  water,  ammonia  water,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  chloroform! 
ether,  and  petroleum  benzin;  it  dissolves  in  5' 
parts  of  nearly  absolute  alcohol.  /3-quinovii: 
closely  resembles  a-quinovin,  but  is  not  soluble 
in  ether,  and  crystallizes  readily  from  dilutee' 
alcohol. 

De  Vrij  proposes  the  following  method  0: 
isolating  quinovin.  Macerate  powdered  cinchon; 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  potassium  or  sodiun 
hydroxides,  precipitate  the  filtered  liquid  with  ai 
acid,  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  milk  of  lim 
to  separate  the  cinchonic  red,  filter  and  pre 
cipitate  the  solution  boiling  hot  with  hydro 
chloric  acid,  separate  the  precipitate,  wash  it 
express  as  much  as  possible,  and  lastly  dr 
it  on  porous  stones,  and  powder  it.  For  : 
process  for  preparing  quinovin  from  by-pro 
ducts,  see  Allen's  Organic  Analysis,  1892,  vo' 
iii.,  Part  ii.,  p.  443.  Thus  prepared,  th 
quinovic  bitter  forms  soluble  compounds  wit 
magnesia  and  lime,  and  has  been  employed,  i 
this  mode  of  combination,  as  a  tonic  in  th 
hospital  of  Batavia,  with  encouraging  success 
(J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1860,  p.  258.) 

Quinovic  Acid  (Kinovic  Acid).— Resultin; 
from  the  decomposition  of  quinovin,  and  pos 
sessing  the  formula  C32H48O6;  in  white,  rhom 
boidal  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  slight! 
soluble  in  ether,  somewhat  more  so  in  boilin; 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ammonia  and  th 
fixed  alkalies,  the  solutions  frothing  like  soa] 
water.  On  adding  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solu 
tion  of  quinovic  acid,  a  hydrate  of  quinovic  am- 
is thrown  down  as  a  very  voluminous  jelly,  th 
whole  contents  of  the  vessel  gelatinizing.  Kei 
ner  (Deutsche  Klin.,  xx.  81)  speaks  very  favoi  | 
ably  of  quinovic  acid  as  an  excellent  and  at  th 
same  time  perfectly  safe  tonic,  which  produce 
no  narcotic  symptoms,  and,  given  to  adults  i: 
the  quantity  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a: 
ounce,  causes  not  the  slightest  ill  effect.  He  pre, 
fers  it  in  the  form  of  calcium  quinovate,  0 
which  forty  grains  (2.6  Gm.)  is  the  averag 
dose.   (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  Oct.  1869,  543.) 

By  the  experiments  of  Henry,  Jr.,  an 
Plisson,  it  may  be  considered  as  established" tha 
the  alkaloids  of  the  different  varieties  of  bari 
are  combined  at  the  same  time  with  quinic  aci, 
and  with  one  or  more  of  the  coloring  matter 
which,  in  relation  to  these  substances,  appea 
to  act  the  part  of  acids.  This  idea  was  origj 
nally  suggested  by  Robiquet.  (J.  P.  C,  xii.  2Si 
369.)  The  compounds  of  quinine,  cinchonini 
etc.,  with  the  coloring  matter  are  scarcely  solu, 
ble  in  water,  while  their  quinates  are  ver 
soluble. 

The  odor  of  bark  appears  to  depend  on 
volatile  oil,  which  Fabroni  and  Trommsdor| 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water.    The  0: 
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oated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  was  of  a 

lick  consistence,  and  had  a  bitterish,  acrid 

iste,  with  the  odor  of  bark. 

Yellow  Coloring  Matter. — This  has  little 
iste,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
recipitates  neither  gelatin  nor  tartar  emetic, 
ad  is  itself  precipitated  by  lead  subacetate. 

Incompatibles — Of  the  relations  of  bark  to 
lie  several  solvents  employed  in  pharmacy  we 
hall  speak  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of  its 
meture  and  other  preparations,  where  we 
hall  also  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
oine  of  the  more  prominent  substances  which 
fford  precipitates  with  its  liquid  preparations, 
t  is  sufficient  at  present  to  state  that  all  the 
ubstances  which  precipitate  the  infusion  of 
ark  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  affect 
ts  virtues,  as  it  contains  several  inert  ingre- 
ients  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with 
iodies  that  do  not  disturb  its  active  principles. 

tannic  acid  forms  with  the  alkaloids  com- 
lounds  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  desirable  that 
ubstances  containing  this  acid  in  a  free  state 
hould  not  be  prescribed  in  connection  with 
he  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark;  for,  though 
liese  insoluble  tannates  might  be  found  effica- 
ious  if  administered,  yet,  being  precipitated 
rom  the  liquid,  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
hrown  away  as  dregs,  or  at  any  rate  would  com- 
Liunicate,  if  agitated,  an  unpleasant  turbid- 
ty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tincture 
nd  compound  solution  of  iodine,  which  form 
asoluble  compounds  with  all  the  cinchona  alka- 
nids,  and  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates, 
md  alkaline  earths,  which  precipitate  them 
'rom  their  aqueous  solution. 

Estimation  of  Value. — It  is  evident,  from 
vhat  has  been  said,  that  an  infusion  of  bark, 
in  account  of  the  tannin-like  principle  which 
t  contains,  may  precipitate  gelatin,  tartar 
■metic,  and  the  salts  of  iron,  without  having 
i  particle  of  einchonine,  quinine,  or  other  alka- 
oid  in  its  composition,  and  that  consequently 
iny  inference  as  to  its  value,  drawn  from  these 
■hemical  properties,  would  be  fallacious;  but, 
is  the  active  principles  are  thrown  down  by 
he  tannic  acid  of  galls,  no  bark  can  be  con- 
sidered good  which  does  not  afford  a  precipitate 
vith  the  infusion  of  this  substance.1 


1  Qralie's  Test. — A  test  of  the  Cinchona  barks  con- 
alnlng  one  or  more  of  their  characteristic  alkaloids 
las  been  proposed  by  Grahe.  It  is  founded  on  the 
act  that  when  thesebarks  are  exposed  to  destructive 
llstlllatlon  a  product  is  obtained  of  a  bright  carmine 
olor,  which  is  yielded  by  no  other  bark  under  the 
anie  circumstances,  and  not  by  cinchona  unless  it 
ontain  one  or  more  of  its  peculiar  alkaloids.  Nor 
lo  the  pure  alkaloids  afford  it  ;  but,  if  mixed  with  a 
Ittle  acetic,  quinic,  tannic,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid, 
hey  exhibit  the  reaction,  showing  that  in  the  bark  it 
akes  place  between  the  alkaloids  and  organic  acids 
•ontalned  in  it.  Grahe  applies  the  test  by  heating  a 
)lece  of  the  bark  weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains  in 
ID  ordinary  test-tube,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
leat  to  redness.  Whitish  smoke,  and  aqueous  vapor 
•ondensing  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  are  first  given 
'tf,  which  are  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
edness  in  the  fumes,  and  by  the  deposition,  an  inch 
ibove  the  heated  part,  of  a  red  pulverulent  film, 
vhlch  is  gradually  changed  into  a  thick,  oily  liquid, 
unnlng  down  the  glass  in  drops  or  streaks  of  a  fine 
armlne  color.    (Ch.  Cb.,  Feb.  17,  1858,  p.  97.) 


It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  active  ingredients 
in  the  different  varieties  of  cinchona,  as  the 
quantity  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  different 
specimens  of  the  same  variety.  The  results 
of  the  most  recent  experiments  have  been  al- 
ready stated  under  the  head  of  the  several 
varieties  of  bark  described.  But  it  is  highly 
important,  in  relation  to  any  particular  sample 
of  bark,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  its  medicinal 
efficiency,  which  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  the  peculiar  cinchona  alkaloids  it  may  contain. 
In  1S80  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  gave  a  process  for  assaying 
Cinchona  bark;  this  was  deemed  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  the  bark  by  its  physical  appearances. 
The  manufacturing  chemist  never  trusts  to 
anything  short  of  a  careful  chemical  assay, 
and  Cinchona  bark  should  never  be  dispensed 
or  used  without  having  its  quality  tested  or 
certified  to  by  a  competent  authority.  The 
following  official  process  of  assay  is  much 
simpler  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1880, 
and  will  give  sufficiently  accurate  r'esults  for 
the  uses  of  the  pharmacist.  Each  manufacturer 
and  quinologist  usually  has  his  own  secret  pro- 
cess, and  a  method  which  will  accurately  differ- 
entiate the  quantities  of  the  alkaloids  is  usually 
difficult  and  unreliable  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
experienced. 

Assay  (8th  Rev.).—"  Cinchona,  in  No.  80  (or 
finer)  powder,  fifteen  grammes;  Ether,  sp.  gr. 
not  above  0.720  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  Chloroform, 
Ammonia  Water,  Distilled  Water,  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid  V.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Introduce  the  Cinchona  into  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  or  bottle  of  about  200  Cc.  capacity,  and 
add  a  mixture  of  125  Cc.  of  ether  and  25  Cc. 
of  chloroform ;  then  insert  the  stopper  securely, 
shake  the  flask  vigorously,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  add  10  Cc.  of  am- 
monia water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
five  hours,  shaking  at  frequent  intervals  (or 
continuously  with  the  aid  of  a  mechanical 
shaker).  Next  add  15  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
shake  the  flask  vigorously,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cause  the  powder 
to  settle  readily.  When  the  supernatant  fluid 
is  quite  clear,  decant  into  a  measuring  flask 
or  cylinder  exactly  100  Cc.  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  (representing  10  Gm.  of  Cinchona), 
transfer  this  to  a  separator  and  add  15  Cc. 
of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  or  sufficient  to 
make  the  liquid  distinctly  acid.  Shake  the 
separator  vigorously  for  one  minute,  and  allow 
the  two  layers  of  liquid  to  separate  completely. 
Draw  off  the  lower  aqueous  layer  into  a  flask. 
Then  add  5  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
and  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water  to  the  separator 
and  shake  it  vigorously  for  about  one  minute, 
allow  the  liquids  to  separate  as  before,  and 
again  draw  off  the  lower  aqueous  layer  into 
the  flask.  Repeat  the  operation,  using  5  Cc. 
of  distilled  water  in  the  separator  (without 
acid),  drawing  off  the  aqueous  liquid  into  the 
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flask.  Filter  the  combined  acid  liquids  into  a 
measuring  cylinder,  and  wash  the  filter  and 
flask  with  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  measure  exactly  50  Cc. 
Pour  half  (25  Cc.)  of  the  acid  liquid  into  a 
separator  marked  No.  1,  and  the  remaining 
half  (25  Cc.)  into  another  separator  marked 
No.  2,  which  set  aside. 

I.  For  Anhydrous  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — To 
separator  No.  1  (see  above)  add  25  Cc.  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  3  volumes  and  ether  1 
volume,  also  5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  or  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  liquid  alkaline.  Insert  the 
stopper  and  shake  the  separator  carefully  for 
one  minute,  and  then  draw  off  the  lower  layer 
into  a  tared  flask  or  beaker.  Add  20  Cc.  more 
of  the  chloroform-ether  mixture  to  the  sepa- 
rator, insert  the  stopper,  and  shake  the  liquid 
carefully  for  one  minute,  again  drawing  off 
the  lower  layer  into  the  tared  flask.  Repeat 
the  operation  with  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and 
draw  this  off  into  the  tared  flask.  Evaporate 
the  chloroform-ether  solutions  in  the  tared  flask 
or  beaker  slowly  and  carefully  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath.  Add  3  Cc.  of  ether  to  the  dry 
residue,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Then 
place  the  flask  or  beaker  in  an  air-bath  and  heat 
at  110°  C.  (230°  F.)  until  the  weight  after 
cooling  remains  constant.  The  weight  of  the 
residue  in  grammes  multiplied  by  20  will  give 
the  percentage  of  anhydrous  cinchona  alkaloids 
(total  alkaloids)  in  the  Cinchona. 

II.  For  Ether-Soluble  Alkaloids. — To  sepa- 
rator No.  2  (see  above),  containing  the  other 
25  Cc.  of  acid  liquid,  add  25  Cc.  of  ether  and 
5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  or  sufficient  to  render 
the  liquid  alkaline.  The  temperature  of  the 
liquid  should  be  kept  below  20°  C.  (68°  F.), 
by  cooling  it,  if  necessary.  Shake  the  separator 
moderately  for  two  minutes,  and  allow  the  liquid 
to  stand  for  ten  minutes  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.) ; 
after  the  liquids  have  separated,  draw  off  and 
reject  the  lower  aqueous  layer  and  transfer 
the  ethereal  liquid  to  a  tared  beaker.  Add 
5  Cc.  more  of  ether  to  the  separator,  rinse 
carefully,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  tared 
beaker.  Evaporate  the  ether  carefully  by  the 
aid  of  a  water-bath,  dry  the  beaker  and  contents 
in  an  air-bath  at  110°  (230°  F.)  for  two  hours, 
cool,  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  residue  in 
grammes  multiplied  by  20  gives  the  percentage 
of  the  anhydrous  ether-soluble  alkaloids  con- 
tained in  the  Cinchona. 

Note. — Ether-soluble  alkaloids  include  qui- 
nine, quinidine,  and  cinchonidine."  U.  8. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  follow- 
ing method  for  the  testing  of  Red  Cinchona 
bark : 

Test.  "  When  used  for  purposes  other  than 
that  of  obtaining  the  alkaloids  or  their  salts, 
it  should  yield  between  5  and  6  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloids,  of  which  not  less  than  half 
should  consist  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  as 
estimated  by  the  following  methods. 

Mix  20  grammes  of  Red  Cinchona  Bark, 
in  No.  60  powder,  with  6  grammes  of  calcium 


hydroxide;  slightly  moisten  the  powders  with 
20  cubic  centimetres  of  water;  mix  the  whole 
intimately  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  or  mortar- 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two 
when  it  will  present  the  characters  of  a  moist 
dark  brown  powder,  in  which  there  should  be 
no  lumps  or  visible  white  particles.  Transfer 
this  powder  to  a  suitable  flask  fitted  with  a: 
small  reflux  condenser,  add  130  cubic  centi- 
metres of  benzolated  amylic  alcohol,1  boil  them' 
together  for  about  half  an  hour,  decant  the] 
liquid  on  to  a  filter,  leaving  the  powder  in  th( 
flask;  add  more  of  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohui 
to  the  powder,  and  boil  and  decant  as  before 
repeat  this  operation  a  third  time,  then  tun 
the  contents  of  the  flask  on  to  the  filter,  anc 
wash  by  percolation  with  more  of  the  benzolatec 
amylic  alcohol  until  the  Bai'k  is  exhausted 
Introduce  the  collected  filtrate,  while  still  warm 
into  a  stoppered  glass  separator;  add  to  i 
2  cubic  centimetres  of  diluted  hydrochloric  aciti 
mixed  with  12  cubic  centimetres  of  water;  shaki 
them  well  together,  and  when  the  acid  liquii 
has  separated  this  may  be  drawn  off,  am 
the  process  repeated  with  water  slightly  acidu 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whol 
of  the  alkaloids  have  been  removed.    The  liquii 
should  then,  while  warm,  be  carefully  am 
exactly  neutralized  with  solution  of  ammonk 
and  concentrated  to  the  bulk  of  16  cubic  centi 
metres.    If  now  about  1.5  grammes  of  sodiui 
■potassium  tartrate,  dissolved  in  twice  its  weigl 
of  water,  be  added  to  the  solution,  and  tb 
mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  insoluble  tai 
trates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  will  separat 
completely  in  about  an  hour,  and  these  collecte 
on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried  in  a  water-ovei 
will  contain  eight-tenths  of  their  weight  of  tb 
alkaloids,  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  which,  mu 
tiplied  by  5,  gives  the  weight  of  those  alb 
loids  present  in  100  grammes  of  the  bark.  T 
the  mother-liquor  from  the  preceding  proce;  j 
add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  Co 
lect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate,  which  wi 
contain  the  other  alkaloids.    The  weight  c 
this  precipitate,  multiplied  by  5,  and  added  I 
the  percentage  weight  of  the  quinine  and  cii  1 
chonidine,  gives  the  percentage  weight  of  tot  1 
alkaloids."  Br. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  follow' 
ing  method :  "  The  powdered  bark  is  assay* : 
as  follows:  Shake  20  Gm.  of  it  strongly  ar 
repeatedly  with  a  mixture  of  10  Gm.  of  wati 
of  ammonia,  20  Gm.  of  alcohol,  and  170  Gi 
of  ether,  and,  after  a  day,  decant  120  Gm.  < 
the  clear  liquid.  To  this  liquid  add  3  Cc.  (j 
volumetric  hydrochloric  acid,  remove  the  eth 
by  distillation  or  evaporation,  and  again  adj 
if  necessary,  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  re 
der  the  solution  acid.  Then  filter,  and  m 
the  cold  filtrate  with  3.5  Cc.  of  volumetric  soli 
tion  of  potassa.  When  the  alkaloids  ha;i 
subsided,  drop  more  of  the  solution  of  potas 

1  "  Made  by  mixing  together  three  volumes  of  be 
zol  and  one  of  amylic  alcohol,  and  decanting  t 
supernatant  fluid  from  any  deposited  water."  Br. 
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to  the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  until  nothing 
:>re  is  thrown  down.  Finally,  collect  the  whole 
'  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it 
peatedly  with  small  portions  of  water,  until 
•ops  of  the  wash  water  allowed   to  come 

contact  with  the  surface  of  a  cold,  aqueous, 
utral,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
ne  no  longer  produce  a  turbidity.  When  the 
kaloids  have  drained,  press  them  gently  be- 
-een  bibulous  paper,  and,  having  dried  them 
fficiently  in  the  air  to  permit  their  being 
moved  to  a  watch-glass,  dry  them  completely, 
•st  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  finally,  by  means 
.a  water-bath.  The  weight  of  alkaloids  pro- 
red  by  this  method  should  not  be  less  than  0.42 
11.  When  a  small  portion  of  the  same  is 
liled  with  300  parts  of  water,  the  nitrate, 
'ter  cooling,  should  yield  flakes  of  quinine, 
hen  to  5  parts  of  this  solution,  after  being 
oled  and  decanted,  1  part  of  chlorine  water  is 
kled,  and  water  of  ammonia  immediately 
opped  in,  the  liquid  should  acquire  a  beautiful 
een  color."  P.  G.    For  E.  R.  Squibb's  method 

assay  see  U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed.,  p.  412. 
It  is  usually  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
y  of  total  alkaloids  in  bark,  for  this  is  really 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  bark  for  pharma- 
utical  purposes,  since  all  the  organic  alka- 
le  principles  contained  in  it  are  efficient  as 
?dicines,  and  in  all  probability  in  a  nearly 
ual  degree.  But  for  manufacturing  pur- 
ges it  is  necessary  to  push  the  investigation 
rther,  and  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the 
veral  alkaloids  in  the  mixture. 
De  Vrij  obtained  from  bark  of  C.  official- 
's grown  at  Ootacamund  total  alkaloids  as 
ttti  as  11.96  per  cent.  (9.1  per  cent,  of  which 
is  quinine).  The  highest  yield  yet  recorded 
is  obtained  by  De  Vrij  from  Ootacamund 
rk,  13.5  per  cent.,  the  great  part  of  which  was 
inine.1     Between  these  and  the  barks  of 


Quinetum. — Under  this  name  a  compound  is  pro- 
ced  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  which 
isists  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  of  Red  Bark,  the  object 
ing  to  produce  a  cheap  febrifuge  which  will  answer 

practical  purposes  and  save  the  cost  of  refining. 
Vrij  named  it  quinetum  quinotannicum  and 
isidered  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  quinotannates  of 
!  mixed  crude  alkaloids.  The  following  formula 
a  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Society  for  the  Advanee- 
nt  of  Pharmacy:  "Red  Cinchona  bark  (the  bark 

the  trunk  of  Cinchona  succirubra,  grown  in  Java 
d  India,  and  containing  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  alka- 
dsl,  in  fine  powder,  1000  parts:  normal  hydro- 
loric  acid  (volumetric  standard),  1000  parts;  oxalic 
Id,  12  parts  ;  solution  of  soda,  q.  s.  ;  water,  q.  s. 
Macerate  the  cinchona  with  the  hydrochloric  acid 
d  3000  parts  of  water  for  at  least  12  hours,  occa- 
nally  stirring.  Four  the  mixture  into  a  percolator, 
5  lower  orifice  of  which  is  closed  by  a  linen  plug, 
d,  as  soon  as  the. liquid  runs  off  clear,  displace  with 
.ter  until  the  liquid  running  from  the  percolator  is 

longer  precipitated  (though  it  may  be  colored)  by 
utlon  of  soda. 

To  the  strained  liquid  (which  mav  amount  to  per- 
ns 8000  parts)  add  the  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  a 
tie  water,  and  then  add  carefully,  under  continued 
rring,  just  enough  solution  of  soda  until  the  pre- 
jltate  which  forms  at  first  separates  in  coherent 
kes.  Separate  this  precipitate  (which  consists  of 
cium  oxalate  and  cinchona  red)  by  pouring  off  as 
icn  of  the  still  acid  clear  liquid  as  is  possible,  and 
er  the  remainder.  To  the  united  liquids  add  now 
I  excess  of  solution  of  soda,  let  it  settle,  and  collect 
i  precipitate  upon  a  moistened  double  filter.  Wash 
with  a  weak  soda  solution  until  the  washings  have 
ly  a  light-red  color  ;  then  wash  with  the  least  pos- 


lowest  value  there  is  every  grade  of  productive- 
ness, down  to  a  mere  trace  of  alkaloidal  matter. 

The  quantities  of  cinchona  and  other  barks 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1903  was 
3,980,072  lbs,  valued  at  $547,332,  and  for  L904 
3,605,131  lbs.,  valued  at  $501,375.  In  the  same 
years  the  importations  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
amounted  to  2,534,106  oz.,  valued  at  $576,404, 
and  3,059,514  oz.,  valued  at  $659,868. 

Uses. — This  valuable  remedy  was  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  natives  of 
Peru  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  long 
previously  acquainted  with  its  febrifuge  powers, 
Humboldt,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
In  his  memoir  on  the  Cinchona  forests,  he 
states  that  it  is  unknown  as  a  remedy  to  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  country  where  it  grows, 
and,  as  these  people  adhere  pertinaciously  to 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  he  concludes 
that  it  never  was  employed  by  them.  They 
have  generally  the  most  violent  prejudices 
against  it,  considering  it  poisonous,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  prefer  the  milder  indigenous 
remedies.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  however,  ascribe 
the  discovery  to  the  Indians;  and  Tschudi 
states,  in  his  "Travels  in  Peru"  (Am.  ed.,  ii. 
280),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian 
forests  drink  an  infusion  of  the  green  bark 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statements  of  Humboldt  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  travellers  Markham  and 
Spence,  the  former  remarking  that  the  native 
Indian  doctors  do  not  use  the  bark,  and  the 
latter  that  the  Cascarilleros  of  Ecuador  believe 
that  their  red  bark  is  used  solely  for  dyeing. 
It  is  uncertain  whether,  as  Jussieu  stated  in 
1739,  the  Jesuit  fathers  received  their  knowledge 
from  the  Indians,  or,  as  Humboldt  believes, 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  drug  for  them- 
selves, having  been  led  to  make  trial  of  it  by 
its  extreme  bitterness.  The  Countess  Chin- 
chon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  having  in 
her  own  person  experienced  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  bark  is  said,  on  her  return  to  Spain  in 
the  year  1640,  to  have  first  introduced  the 
remedy  into  Europe.  Hence  the  name  of  pulvis 
Comitissce,  by  which  it  was  first  known.  After 
its  introduction  it  was  distributed  and  sold 


sible  quantity  of  water,  until  the  washings  begin  to 
have  a  bitter  taste.  Let  the  precipitate  drain,  dry  it 
in  the  air,  and  powder  it. 

Quinetum  is  completely  soluble  in  strong,  warm 
alcohol.  When  3.1  grammes  of  quinetum  are  dis- 
solved in  10  Cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  this 
solution  must  be  clear,  and,  on  the  addition  of  2 
grammes  of  Rochelle  salt,  must  yield  a  precipitate 
which,  when  dried,  should  amount  to  at  least  65  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  quinetum  dissolved." 
(N.  R.,  1882,  p.  10.) 

Febrifuge. — Under  this  name,  the  British  Indian 
government  has  introduced  a  manufactured  product, 
designed  to  furnish  a  cheap  but  valuable  substitute 
for  quinine  sulphate.  It  is  largely  produced  at  Sik- 
kim,  India,  bv  a  modification  of  Dubreuil's  process, 
which  consists  in  extracting  the  powdered  mixed 
barks  with  hvdrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  alka- 
loids by  the  addition  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  shaking  out  with  petroleum,  adding  to  the  petro- 
leum solution  a  calculated  quantity  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
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by  the  Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  have  ob- 
tained for  it  the  price  of  its  weight  in  silver. 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Jesuits' 
powder,  a  title  which  it  long  retained.  In  1653, 
Chifflet,  physician  to  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
directed  the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  bark 
by  his  work  entitled  Pulvis  Febrifugus  Orbis 
Americani.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  active  con- 
troversy, the  high  price  of  the  drug  aiding 
very  greatly  those  who  opposed  its  introduction. 
According  to  Sturm,  twenty  doses  in  1658 
cost  sixty  florins.  It  seems  first  to  have  been 
advertised  in  England  for  sale  in  1658  by  a 
James  Thomson,  and  by  1660  it  was  much 
employed.  It  still,  however,  encountered  much 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  was  not  made 
official  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  until  1677. 
Sir  Eobert  Talbot  (or  Talbor)  used  it  as  a 
secret  remedy  with  so  much  address  and  success 
that  in  1679  he  cured  Charles  II  of  a  tertian, 
and  subsequently  sold  his  secret  to  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  who  published  it  in  1681. 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  bark  usually 
excites  in  a  short  time  a  sense  of  warmth  in 
the  epigastrium,  which  often  diffuses  itself 
over  the  abdomen  and  even  the  breast,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  considerable  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  sometimes  produced,  especially  if  the 
stomach  was  previously  in  an  inflamed  or  irri- 
tated state;  and  its  action  is  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  purging.  If  the  dose  of  the 
cinchona  bark  has  been  large  enough,  the 
symptoms  of  cinchonism  may  result.  (See 
Quinina.)  At  one  time  cinchona  bark  and  its 
preparations  were  used  as  antiperiodics,  but 
at  present  for  such  purpose  one  of  its  alkaloids 
is  always  selected.  The  best  preparation  for 
use  as  a  tonic  is  the  compound  tincture. 

Dose,  ten  , grains  to  one  drachm  (0.65  to 
3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Cinchona. — Fluidextractum  Cin- 
chonas, U.  8.;  Tinctura  Cinchonas,  V.  S. 

Red  cinchona. — Extractum  Cinchona  Liqui- 
dum,  Br.;  Infusum  Cinchonas  Acidum,  Br.;  Tinc- 
tura Cinchonas,  Br.;  Tinctura  Cinchonas  Com- 
posita,  U.  8.,  Br.  (from  tincture). 

CINCHONIDINCE  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

CINCHONIDINE  SULPHATE 

( cin-chg-ni-di'nas  sul'phas) 

(Ci9H22N20)2.H2S04  +  3H20  =  735.05 

"The  neutral  sulphate  [S02(0H)2.(Ci£>H22 
N20)2 -|- 3H2O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona."  U.  S. 

Cinchonidinum  sulfurieum ;  Sulphate  of  Cinehoni- 
dine ;  Schwefelsaures  Clnchonidin,  Cinchonidinsulfat, 
G. ;  Sulfate  de  Cinchonldine  basique,  Fr. ;  Solfato  di 
clnconidlna,  It. 

This  salt  is  prepared  from  the  mother  liquors 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  sul- 
phate, and  is  separated  from  the  sulphates  of 
the  other  alkaloids  by  fractional  crystallization. 
The  British-India  and  Javanese  cultivated  red 


barks  usually  contain  large  quantities  of  cir 
chonidine.  Of  the  South  American  bark' 
probably  the  Colombian  varieties  yield  th 
largest  proportion  of  cinehonidine.  Owing  t 
some  confusion  in  naming  cinehonidine  an1 
quinidine,  this  alkaloid  is  sometimes  incorrect! 
called  in  Germany  chinidine.  Skraup's  r< 
searches  on  the  composition  of  einchonine  an 
cinehonidine  (1879)  established  the  correetnes; 
of  the  formula  Ci9H22N20,  instead  of  the  long 
accepted  formula  of  Pasteur  (1853),  CaoHi! 
N2O.  Skraup's  formula  has  been  confirmed  b 
Hesse,  and  is  generally  accepted  by  chemists. 

Properties. — Cinehonidine  sulphate  occurs  i 
"  white,  glistening,  silky  needles  or  prisms,  pei, 
manent  in  the  air,  odorless,  having  a  ver 
bitter  taste.     When  crystallized  from  dilut, 
solutions,  it  contains  six  molecules  of  water  0! 
crystallization,   and  when   from  concentrate 
solutions,  three  molecules.    Soluble  in  63  part 
of  water,  72  parts  of  alcohol,  4400  parts  0. 
ether,   and  in   900  parts   of  chloroform  a 
25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  21  parts  of  wate 
at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  32  parts  of  alcokc' i 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).    When  heated  to  100°  ( 
(212°  F.),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crys 
tallization,  and  at  203°   C.   (397.4°  F.), 
darkens,  and  then  melts  at  205.3°  C.  (401.5 
F.).    At  a  higher  temperature  it  ignites  an 
is    consumed    without    leaving    a  residut 
The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  or  only  faintl 
alkaline   to   phenolphthalein   T.S.   or  litmu 
T.S.,  and  is  lasvogyrate.    Its  aqueous  sohitio 
yields  with  barium  chloride  T.S.  a  white  pre1 
cipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Oi; 
adding  ammonia  water  to  the  aqueous  solutio: 
of  the  salt,  a  white  precipitate  (cinehonidine 
is  produced,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  ii 
ammonia,  but  which,  when  freshly  precipitated 
dissolves  in  10  parts  of  ether,  the  greater  par 
afterwards  separating  in  crystals.    If  sulphuri 
acid  be  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  sail 
not  more  than  a  faintly  yellowish  color  shoul 
be  developed    (limit  of  readily  carbonizdbl 
organic  impurities) .   Upon  adding  to  this  liquii 
a  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate,  a  yellowish 
green    color    is    produced,    which  graduall; 
changes  to  grass-green.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  sal( 
be  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  until  it  cease 
to  lose  weight,  the  residue,  cooled  in  a  desie 
cator,  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.920  Gm 
(absence  of  an  undue  amount  of  water).  1 
solution  of  the  salt   (1  in  1000)  in  dilutee 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  exhibit  more  than  1 
faint  blue  fluorescence  ( absence  of  more  ■  thai 
traces  of  quinine  or  quinidine  sulphates).  Ii 
0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  macerated,  with  frequen 
agitation,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  2(, 
Cc.  of  water,  0.5  Gm.  of  potassium  and  sodium 
tartrate  then  added,  the  maceration  continued, 
under  repeated  agitation,  for  one  hour  at  15 
C.  (59°  F.),  and  the  mixture  filtered,  the  addi:, 
tion  of  1  drop  of  ammonia  water  to  the  filtrate 
should  not  produce  more  than  a  slight  tur-j 
bidity  (absence  of  more  than  small  quantitieij 
of  einchonine  or  quinidine  sulphates) ."  TJ.  8 
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Cinchonidine. — The    alkaloid    itself    is  not 
Ticial;  as  usually  seen  it  is  in  white,  light, 
ulverulent  masses.    It  is  crystallizable,  soluble 
i  1680  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller 
nantity  of  hot  water,  in  about  20  parts  of 
Icohol,  and  in  70  parts  of  ether.    It  melts 
t  20G.5°  C.  (404°  F.),  and  on  cooling  becomes 
solid  mass  of  crystals  at  190°  C.  (374°  F.). 
he  acid  sulphate  (sometimes  called  bisulphate) 
;  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  official 
ilphate.    The  cinchonidine  salicylate  is  neutral 
nd  crystalline,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  spar- 
lgly  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
iluted  alcohol.    It  may  be  prepared  by  the 
irect  combination  of  salicylic  acid  with  the 
lkaloid.  (Rosengarten,  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  616.) 
'he  hydrobromide  has  been  employed  by  Gubler 
ypodermically.    (N.  R.,  1879,  366. )1  Konigs 
nd  Husmann  having  claimed  to  have  converted 
inchonine  into  cinchonidine  by  the  long-con- 
inued  action  of  boiling  amyl  alcohol  and  solu- 
ion  of  potassium  hydroxide,  Paul  and  Cownley 
ave  investigated  this  treatment.    They  failed 

0  get  such  conversion,  and  consider  that  the 
inchonine  used  by  Konigs  and  Husmann  must 
ave  been  impure.    (P.  J.,  Feb.  20,  1897.) 

Uses. — So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  this 
lkaloid  influences  the  system  similarly  to  qui- 
dne,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  less 
lowerful.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  one-third 
Teater  than  those  of  quinine,  but  should  not  be 
elied  on  in  severe  cases. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

CINCHON1N/E  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

CINCHONINE  SULPHATE 

( ein-eho-m'nse  sul'phas) 

:Ci9H22N20)2.H2S04  +  2H20  =  717.17 

"The  neutral  sulphate  [SC-2(0H)2.(Ci9H22 
i\T20)2  +  2H2O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
he  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinchona."  U.  S. 
'  The  sulphate  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
iark  of  various  species  of  Cinchona  and 
Semijia."  Br.  1885. 

Cinchonite  Sulphas.  Pharm.  1870  ;  Sulfate  de  Cin- 
honlne  basique,  Fr.  God.;  Schwefelsaures  Cinchonin, 
Mnchoninum  Sulfurlcum,  Cinchoninsulfat.  O. ;  Sol- 
ato  cinchonico,  It. ;  Sulfato  de  cinconlna,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1870  process  for  making  Cin- 
■honine  Sulphate  was  as  follows :  "  Take  of  the 
nother-water,  remaining  after  the  crystalliza- 

1  Cinchonidine  Denzoate,  may  be  made  by  Byasson's 
irocess.  Sixty  parts  of  benzoic  acid  are  dissolved 
n  two  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  and  poured  into  a 
wrcelain  vessel  containing  three  thousand  parts  of 
'oiling  distilled  water ;  two  hundred  parts  of  cin- 
honldine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  two  thousand 
iarts  of  water,  using  sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
0  effect  the  solution  ;  this  is  precipitated  with 
mmonia,  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
rater  ;  the  moist  precipitate  of  cinchonidine  is  added 
0  the  hot  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  and  filtered  while 
iot.  The  solution  must  be  made  faintly  alkaline  by 
he  cautious  addition  of  ammonia.  On  cooling,  the 
lnchonidine  benzoate  separates  in  the  form  of  small, 
hin.  prismatic  needles,  resembling  cinchonidine  sul- 
phate. The  yield  is  about  two  hundred  parts. 
Ph.  Rec,  1884,  p.  45.) 


tion  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  in  the  process  for 
preparing  that  salt,  a  convenient  quantity;  Solu- 
tion of  Soda,  Alcohol,  Diluted  Sulphuric  A  d 
Animal  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  each,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  To  the  mother-water  add  grad- 
ually, with  constant  stirring,  Solution  of  Soda, 
until  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline.  Collect  on  a 
filter  the  precipitate  formed,  wash  it  with  water, 
and  dry  it.  Then  wash  it  with  successive  small 
portions  of  alcohol,  to  remove  other  alkaloids 
which  may  be  present.  Mix  the  residue  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  and,  having 
heated  the  mixture,  add  gradually  Diluted  Sul- 
phuric Acid  until  it  is  saturated  and  becomes 
clear.  Then  boil  the  liquid  with  Animal  Char- 
coal, filter  it  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. Lastly,  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them 
on  bibulous  paper.  By  evaporating  the  mother- 
liquid,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 
1870. 

In  consequence  of  its  greater  solubility,  cin- 
chonine  sulphate  remains  behind  in  the  mother 
water,  when  quinine  sulphate  crystallizes,  in  the 
process  for  preparing  the  latter  salt.  To 
separate  it  from  other  substances  contained 
in  the  mother  water,  it  is  decomposed  by  solu- 
tion of  soda,  which  is  preferable  to  potassa,  as 
it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  sulphuric  acid, 
whereas  the  potassium  sulphate,  being  of  diffi- 
cult solubility,  might  fall  with  the  precipitated 
cinchonine.  The  precipitate  may  be  safely 
washed  with  small  portions  of  alcohol,  as  the 
alkaloid  is  almost  insoluble  in  that  liquid  when 
cold.  It  is  next  reconverted  into  the  sulphate, 
and  the  solution,  having  been  boiled  with  un- 
purified  animal  charcoal  to  decolorize  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  neutralize  any  possible  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  might  interfere  with 
the  crystallization  of  the  salt,  is  filtered  while 
hot,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  there  should  be  no  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  while  the  solution  is  exposed 
to  heat,  as  under  this  influence  the  alkaloid  is 
much  disposed  to  become  uncrystallizable. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  usiug  unpurified  animal 
charcoal  or  bone  black,  as  the  calcium  carbonate 
contained  in  it  neutralizes  any  excess  of  the 
acid.  The  cinchonine  sulphate,  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  liquid  while  hot,  is  deposited  by  it, 
upon  cooling,  in  crystals. 

It  may  be  also  prepared  by  first  obtaining 
cinchonine  directly  from  one  of  the  barks,  treat- 
ing this  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  added  gradually  until  the  alkaloid  is  dis- 
solved, then  boiling  with  purified  animal  char- 
coal, filtering  the  solution  while  hot,  and  setting 
it  aside  to  crystallize. 

There  are'  two  cinchonine  sulphates,  the 
neutral  and  the  acid  sulphate.  The  official  salt 
is  the  neutral  sulphate.  It  is  in  "  white,  hard, 
lustrous,  prismatie  crystals ;  odorless,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  At  100° 
C.  (212°  F.)  it  loses  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. If  crystallized  from  water  it  will  con- 
tain two,  and  if  from  alcohol,  one,  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization.    Its  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  should  not  show  fluorescence.  Soluble  in 
58  parts  of  water,  10  parts  of  alcohol,  2300 
parts  of  ether,  and  in  69  parts  of  chloroform 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  32  parts  of  water 
at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  5.2  parts  of  alcohol 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  It  melts  at  198.5°  C. 
(389.5°  F.),  and  leaves  no  residue  on  incinera- 
tion. Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper,  and  is  dextrogyrate.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Cinchonine  Sulphate  (1  in  100)  yields 
with  barium  chloride  T.S.  a  white  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  One  Gm.  of 
the  salt  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.95  Gm. 
(absence  of  an  undue  amount  of  water).  A 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  1000)  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  should  not  exhibit  more  than  a 
faint  blue  fluorescence  (limit  of  quinine  or 
quinidine  sulphates).  If  1  part  of  the  pow- 
dered salt  be  macerated  with  frequent  agita- 
tion in  80  parts  of  chloroform,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  should  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
dissolved  (limit  of  quinine  or  cinchonidine  sul- 
phates). The  salt  should  not  impart  more 
than  a  faintly  yellowish  tinge  to  sulphuric  acid 
(limit  of  readily  carbonizable,  organic  impuri- 
ties)." U.  S.  The  acid  sulphate,  or  bisulphate, 
C19H22N2O.H2SO4.3H2O,  is  prepared  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  Accord- 
ing to  Baup,  100  parts  are  soluble  in  45  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  octohedrons. 

Cinchonine  (Cinchonina  U.  S.  1890)  C19H22 
N2O  —  292.03,  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  P.  1880  and  dropped  in  the  8th  Revision. 
Several  processes  have  been  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  cinchonine.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  the  following:  Powdered  pale  bark  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  very  much  diluted,  and  the  solution  obtained 
is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  lime.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
water,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  de- 
posits the  cinchonine  when  it  cools.  A  further 
quantity  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  If  not 
perfectly  white,  it  may  be  made  so  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sulphate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
then  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal, 
filtering,  precipitating  by  an  alkali,  and  re- 
dissolving  in  alcohol  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
mother  waters  of  quinine  sulphate  by  diluting 
them  with  water,  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing 
and  drying  it,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  deposits  the  cinchonine  in  a 
crystalline  form  upon  cooling.  It  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  a  second  solution  and 
crystallization.  Its  formula  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  C19II22N2O,  the  molecular  weight  of 
which  is  292.03,  as  proposed  by  Skraup,  instead 
of  the  older  formula,  C20H24N2O,  of  Pasteur. 
This  alkaloid  occurs  in  "  white,  lustrous  prisms 
or  needles,  without  odor,  at  first  almost  taste- 
less, but  soon  developing  a  bitter  after-taste; 


permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble,  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F.),  in  3760  parts  of  water,  and  in  116  parts 
of  alcohol;  in  3500  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  26.5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  Also  soluble 
in  526  parts  of  ether,  and  in  163  parts  of  chloro- 
form. At  240°  C.  (464°  F.)  the  crystals  fuse 
together,  and  at  258°  C.  (496.4°  F.)  they  melt, 
forming  a  brown  liquid.  When  ignited,  they 
are  consumed  without  leaving  a  residue.  When 
placed  on  moistened,  red  litmus  paper,  Cin- 
chonine shows  an  alkaline  reaction.  On  adding 
to  a  neutral  or  not  more  than  faintly  acid  solu- 
tion of  Cinchonine,  or  of  any  of  its  salts, 
enough  potassium  ferrocyanide  test-solution  to 
redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed,  and 
afterwards  an  acid,  a  golden-yellow  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  which,  when  redissolved  by 
gently  warming  the  liquid,  will  separate,  on| 
cooling,  in  minute  scales  or  needles.  On  adding 
an  excess  of  ammonia  water  to  a  solution  off 
Cinchonine  in  a  diluted  acid,  the  alkaloid  will 
be  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is  but  feebly 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  should  require  nol 
less  than  300  parts  of  ether  for  solution.  A 
solution  of  Cinchonine  (1  in  1000)  in  dilutee 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  exhibit  more  than  a 
faint  blue  fluorescence  (absence  of  more  than 
traces  of  quinine  or  quinidine).  Cinchonine 
should  not  impart  more  than  a  faintly  yellowist 
tinge  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (limit  of 
readily  carbonizable,  organic  impurities)."  U.  S. 
1890.  Waddington  found  it  to  sublime  readily 
without  change,  in  perfectly  characteristic  crys- 
tals. (P.  J.,  March,  1868,  p.  414.)  Its  alkaline 
character  is  very  decided,  as  it  neutralizes  the 
strongest  acids.  Of  the  salts  of  cinchonine 
the  sulphate,  nitrate,  hydrochloride,  phosphate 
and  acetate  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neutra 
tartrate,  oxalate,  and  gallate  are  insoluble  ir 
cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  oi 
an  excess  of  acid.  Winckler  has  shown  thai 
cinchonine  is  rendered  uncrystallizable  or  amor- 
phous by  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  aided  bj 
heat,  a  fact  of  importance  in  the  preparatior 
of  the  sulphate  of  this  alkaloid.  (Chem.  Gaz. 
March  15,  1848.)  Cinchonine  is  but  little  more 
soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water  than  in  pure; 
water,  and  does  not,  like  quinine,  yield  crystals 
of  the  carbonate  on  exposure  of  its  carbonie, 
acid  solution.  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  Nov.  7,  1853,  p 
727.)  It  differs  from  quinine  by  its  rotating 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  by  the 
want  of  fluorescence  in  its  solutions,  and  by  its| 
failing  to  respond  to  the  thalleioquin  test. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  cinchonine  does  not  suffer 
decomposition,  but  very  slowly  absorbs  •  carl 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  acquires  the  property  of 
effervescing  slightly  with  acids.  It  is  precipi-i 
tated  sulphur  yellow  by  gold  trichloride.  Chlo- 
rine water  dissolves  it  or  any  of  its  salts  with- 
out change;  but  if  ammonia  be  now  added,  f 
white  precipitate  is  produced.  It  is  thus  dis-[ 
tinguishable  from  quinine.  (See  Quinina.)  J 
W.  Bill,  U.  S.  A.,  proposed  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide as  a  very  delicate  test  of  cinchonine.  Ii 
added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  alkaloid 
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it  produces  a  yellowish-white  curdy  precipitate, 
which  is  dissolved  upon  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat,  but  is  again  deposited,  when  the 
liquid  cools,  as  an  abundant  crop  of  golden- 
vollow  crystals.  No  other  alkaloid  exhibits  the 
same  reaction.  A  cloudy  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  reagent  with  a  salt  of  qui- 
nine; but  this  does  not  happen  when  the  ferro- 
eyanide  is  in  excess;  and,  if  the  precipitate 
be  dissolved  by  heat,  no  subsidence  takes  place 
on  cooling.  Hence,  in  the  application  of  this 
test  to  cinchonine,  a  slight  excess  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  should  be  added.  (Am.  J.  S.,  July, 
L858,  p.  108.) 

By  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate 
cinchonine  is  decomposed,  with  the  effect  of 
producing,  at  first,  an  entirely  distinct  neutral 
principle,  cinchotenine ,  C18H20N2O3  A-  3H2O, 
;ind  an  alkaloid,  which  the  authors  named  hy- 
drocinchonine,  C19II24N2O,  as  it  differs  from 
cinchonine  (cinchonia)  only  in  having  two 
additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  cincho- 
tenine, when  further  oxidized  by  the  same 
reagent,  yields  quinoline  and  pyridine  deriva- 
tives (see  Part  II),  as  cinchonic  (quinoline- 
carboxylic)  acid,  C9ll6N(COOH),  and  cincho- 
meronic  (pyridine-dicarboxylic)  acid,  C5H3N 
(C00H)2. 

Uses. — Cinchonine  sulphate  has  the  same 
remedial  properties  as  quinine  sulphate,  but 
must  be  given  in  somewhat  larger  dose.  It  may 
he  taken  in  pill,  or  in  solution  made  by  the  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  a  minim  or  two  drops  for  each  grain  of  the 
salt.  To  lessen  the  bitterness  in  taste,  it  may 
be  given  suspended  in  syrup,  without  the  use 
of  any  acid  or  with  a  few  grains  of  powdered 
licorice  added  to  the  mixture. 

Dose,  tonic,  a  grain  or  two  (0.065  to  0.13 
(5m.)  three  or  four  times  a  day;  antiperiodic 
dose,  fifteen  to  forty  grains  (1.0  to  2.6  Gm.)  be- 
tween the  paroxysms. 

CINNALDEHYDUM.  U.  S. 

CINNAMIC  ALDEHYDE  [Synthetic  Oil  of  Cassia] 

( cin-na  l-d?-hy'dum ) 

:'BH80=  131.07 

"An  aldehyde  obtained  from  oil  of  cinnamon 
>r  prepared  synthetically,  containing  not  less 
ban  95  percent,  of  pure  Cinnamic  Aldehyde 
[CsIIs.CHrCH.COH].  It  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  oil  distilled  from  Cassia  Cinnamon, 
md  should  be  kept  in  small,  amber-colored, 
svcll-stoppered  bottles."   U.  S. 

Aldehyduin  cinnamicum  ;  Phenylaerolein  :  Alde- 
i.vrte  cinnamique,  Fr. ;  Zimmtsaurealdehyd,  Zimmtal- 
lehyd,  G. 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  because  of  its 
large  use  in  place  of  Oil  of  Cassia  ( Oleum  Cin- 
lamomi  TJ.  S.  P.) ;  it  has  an  advantage  over  the 
after,  because  of  its  greater  purity  and  more 
miform  quality  as  found  in  commerce. 


Preparation.— Most  of  the  cinnamic  aldehyde 
in  commerce  is  the  synthetic  product,  which  is 
made  by  oxidizing  cinnamyl  alcohol,  by  distillin- 
a  mixture  of  calcium  cinnamate  and  formate  to 
dryness,  or  as  the  result  of  a  condensation  made 
by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  benzaldchyde  and 
acetaldehyde  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It 
has  also  been  made  by  mixing  10  parts  of  ben- 
zaldehyde,  15  parts  of  acetaldehyde,  and  10 
parts  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide diluted  with  900  parts  of  water  and 
setting  aside  for  a  week;  the  two  aldehydes  will 
condense,  forming  cinnamic  aldehyde,  and  water 
will  be  eliminated.    The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

CeHsCOH  +  CHsCOH  = 

CeHs.CH  :CH.COH  +  H2O 

The  natural  product  can  be  obtained  by  agi- 
tating oil  of  cassia  with  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite.  Soluble 
sodium  cinnamyl-hydroxy-sulphonate,  Cells 
CH:CHCH(0H)S03Na,  'is  first  formed,  and 
this  combines  with  a  second  molecule  of  the 
acid  sodium  sulphite,  forming  a  sparingly  solu- 
ble compound,  CeHeCHSOsNa.CHss.CHfOH) 
SOsNa  -j-  2H2O.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is 
separated,  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  decom- 
posed with  diluted  H2SO4,  whereby  cinnamic 
aldehyde  is  formed.  This  is  then  rectified  by 
distillation. 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  cinnamon-like  odor 
and  a  burning,  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity : 
about  1.047  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Optically  in- 
active. It  boils  at  about  250°  C.  (482°*  F.), 
with  partial  decomposition.  Cinnamic  Alde- 
hyde should  solidify  when  the  temperature  is 
reduced  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt, 
and  should  melt  again  at  —7.5°  C.  (18.5°  F.). 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils.  If  the  looped  end  of  a  piece  of  clean 
copper  wire  be  held  in  a  non-luminous  flame 
until  it  glows,  then  cooled,  and  the  loop  dipped 
into  Cinnamic  Aldehyde,  ignited,  and  held  so  that 
the  liquid  burns  outside  of  the  flame,  then  if 
the  loop  be  slowly  brought,  in  contact  with  the 
lower  outer  edge  of  the  flame,  no  green  tinge 
should  be  discernible  (absence  of  chlorinated 
products)."   JJ.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "  Introduce  into  a 
counterpoised  150  Cc.  flask,  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  12  drops  of  Cinnamic  Aldehyde,  and 
note  the  exact  weight;  add  5  Cc.  of  distilled 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S., 
and  then  neutralize  the  solution  exactly  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  tenth-normal  sodium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  Add  50  Cc  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  (1  in  5),  and  immerse  the  flask 
in  a  water-bath  containing  boiling  water.  From 
a  burette  add  just  sufficient  half-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  V.S.  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of 
the  mixture,  keeping  the  flask  continuously 
heated  and  frequently  agitated,  and  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  When  a 
permanent  condition  of  neutrality  is  reached, 
note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
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half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  consumed. 
Carry  out  a  blank  test  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, except  that  the  Cinnamic  Aldehyde  is 
omitted,  and  note  the  amount  of  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  consumed.  Subtract 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  in 
the  blank  test  from  the  number  required  in 
the  original  test;  each  Cc.  of  this  difference 
corresponds  to  0.033  Gm.  of  Cinnamic  Alde- 
hyde. To  find  the  percentage,  multiply  the 
above  difference  by  0.033  and  the  product 
by  100,  and  divide  by  the  weight  of  the  Cin- 
namic Aldehyde  taken."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  uses  of  this  substance 
are  the  same  as  those  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Dose,  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to  0.12  Cc). 

CINNAMOMUM  SAIGONICUM.  U.  S. 

SAIGON  CINNAMON 

( cin-na-mo'mum   sa-i-gon'i-cum ) 

"  The  bark  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
Cinnamomum  (Fam.  Lauracece) ."   U.  S. 

Annam  cinnamon,  China  cinnamon,  God's  cinna- 
mon;  Cannelle  de  Saigon,  Fr.;  Saigonzimmt,  G. 

CINNAMOMUM  ZEYLANICUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

CEYLON  CINNAMON 

(cin-na-mo'inum  ze-lan'i-cum) 

"  The  inner  bark  of  the  shoots  of  Cinnamo- 
mum zeylanicum  Breyne  (Fam.  Lauracece)." 
U.  S.  "  The  dried  inner  bark  of  shoots  from 
the  truncated  stocks  of  Cinnamomum  zeylani- 
cum, Breyn.  Obtained  from  cultivated  trees. 
Imported  from  Ceylon,  and  distinguished  in 
commerce  as  Ceylon  cinnamon."  Br. 

Cinnamoml  Cortex,  Br. ;  Cinnamomum,  U.  S.  1880; 
Cinnamon  Bark  ;  Cortex  Cinnamomi  Zeylanici ;  Cinna- 
momum Acutum,  s.  Verum  ;  Cannelle  de  Ceylan,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Cannelle,  Fr. ;  Brauner  Kaneel,  Zeylonzimmt, 
Zimmt,  (?. ;  Canella,  It.;  Canela,  Sp. ;  Kurundu, 
Cingalese ;  Karua  puttay,  Tamil. 

Both  cinnamomum  and  cassia  were  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients,  but  whether  exactly  as 
now  understood  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  term  cassia,  or  cassia  lignea,  has  been  gen- 
erally used  in  modern  times  to  designate  the 
coarser  barks  analogous  to  cinnamon.  It  was 
probably  first  applied  to  the  barks  from  Mala- 
bar, and  afterwards  extended  to  those  of  China 
and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  been 
customary  to  ascribe  cassia  lignea  to  the  Laurus 
Cassia  of  Linnasus;  but  the  specific  character 
given  by  that  botanist  was  so  indefinite,  and 
based  on  such  imperfect  information,  that  the 
species  has  been  almost  unanimously  abandoned 
by  botanists.  The  barks  sold  as  cinnamon  and 
cassia  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  derived 
from  various  species  of  Cinnamomum. 

1.  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  Nees,  Lau- 
rinece,  52;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.,  329;  Hayne, 
Darstel.  unci  Bescliretb.,  etc.,  xii.  263. — Laurus 


Cinnamomum,  Linn. — This  is  a  tree  about  2 
or  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  from  12  to  1 
inches  in  diameter  and  covered  with  a  thick 
scabrous  bark.  The  branches  are  numerou:! 
strong,  horizontal,  and  declining,  and  the  youn ! 
shoots  are  beautifully  speckled  with  dark  gree: 
and  light  orange  colors.  The  leaves  are  op: 
posite  for  the  most  part,  coriaceous,  entin 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  an 
three-nerved,  with  the  lateral  nerves  vanishini 
as  they  approach  the  point.  There  are  als 
two  less  obvious  nerves,  one  on  each  side  arisin; 
from  the  base,  proceeding  towards  the  borde 
of  the  leaf,  and  then  quickly  vanishing.  Th 
footstalks  are  short  and  slightly  channellec 
and,  together  with  the  extreme  twig's,  ar 
smooth  and  without  the  least  appearance  o 
down.  In  one  variety  the  leaves  are  verj 
broad  and  somewhat  cordate.  When  mature 
they  are  of  a  shining  green  upon  their  uppe 
surface,  and  lighter-colored  beneath.  The  flow 
ers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in  axillar 
and  terminal  panicles.1  The  fruit  is  an  ova 
berry,  which  adheres  like  the  acorn  to  the  recep 
tacle,  is  larger  than  the  black  currant,  and  whei 
ripe  has  a  bluish-brown  surface,  diversified  wit) 
numerous  white  spots.  The  tree  emits  no  odo 
perceptible  at  any  distance.  The  bark  of  th 
root  has  the  odor  of  cinnamon  with  the  pun 
gency  of  camphor,  and  yields  this  principl 
upon  distillation.  The  leaves  have  a  spic; 
odor  when  rubbed,  and  a  hot  taste.  A  volatiL 
oil  distilled  from  them  has  been  introduced  inti 
commerce.2    The  petiole  has  the  flavor  of  cin 


1  Cassia  Buds. — This  spice  consists  of  the  calyx  o 
one  or  more  species  of  Cinnamomum,  surroundin) 
the  young  ovary,  and,  as  stated  by  Martius,  on  th 
authority  of  the  elder  Nees,  about  one-quarter  of  tb< 
normal  size.  It  is  produced  in  China ;  and  Reevei 
states  that  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  ti 
Canton  from  the  province  which  affords  cassia.  Thi 
species  which  yields  it,  is  in  all  probability  the  sami 
with  that  which  yields  the  bark,  though  it  has  beei 
ascribed  by  Nees  to  Cinnamomum  Loureirii.  In  favo: 
of  the  former  opinion  is  the  statement  of  Christlson 
that  C.  aromaticum,  cultivated  in  the  hot-houses  oi 
Europe  bears  a  flower-bud  which  closely  resembles  th< 
cassia  bud  when  at  the  same  period  of  advancement 
Cassia  buds  have  some  resemblance  to  cloves,  and  art 
compared  to  small  nails  with  round  heads.  The  en 
closed  ovary  is  sometimes  removed,  and  they  are  thei 
cup-shaped  at  top.  They  have  a  brown  color,  witt 
the  flavor  of  cinnamon,  and  yield  an  essential  oil 
upon  distillation.  They  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  bark. 

2  The  cinnamon  leaf  oil,  as  formerly  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  was  of  two  kinds,  one  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  fatty  fixed  oil,  perhaps 
cinnamon-suet  from  the  fruit,  the  other  a  pure  vola- 
tile oil.  The  oil  was  said  to  be  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  after  maceration  in  sea  water.  It  re 
sembled  the  oil  of  cloves  and  pimento  in  sensible 
properties,  having  a  brownish  color,  a  penetrating, 
fragrant  odor,  and  a  very  pungent  taste.  According 
to  Stenhouse,  it  was  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.053,  had  an  acic 
reaction,  and  consisted  of  eugenol,  a  neutral  sub- 
stance with  the  formula  C10H10,  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  benzoic  acid.  (P.  J.,  xiv.  319.)  This  oil 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  commerce :  but  It 
has  recently  been  studied  by  Schimmel  &  Co.  The 
oil  of  their  own  distillation,  as  also  samples  distilledi 
in  Java,  was  limpid,  sp.  gr.  1.056  to  1.060,  and  con- 
tained 87  per  cent,  of  eugenol.  and  about  0.1  per  cent, 
of  cinnamic  aldehyde.  A  cinnamon  leaf  oil  from  the 
Seychelles  consisted  chiefly  of  eugenol.  It  is  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  the  addition  of  oil  of  cinnamon  leavesi 
to  Ceylon  cinnamon  oil  will  greatly  diminish  thel 
percentage  of  aldehyde  and  raise  the  eugenol  content 
which  in  Ceylon  cinnamon  oil  amounts  to  only  4  to  8 
per  cent.  (Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1904). 
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amon.   It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  odor  of 
ie  flowers  is  to  people  in  general  disagree- 
ble,  being  compared  by  some  to  the  scent 
xhaled  from  newly-sawed  bones.   The  fruit  has 
lerebinthinate  odor  when  opened,  and  a  taste 
1  some  degree  like  that  of  juniper  berries.  A 
atty  substance,  called  cinnamon-suet,  is  ob- 
nined  from  it  when  ripe,  by  bruising  it  and 
ben  boiling  it  in  water,  and  removing  the  oleag- 
ious  matter  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
oncretes  upon  cooling.    It  is  the  prepared 
ark  that  constitutes  the  genuine  cinnamon. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it 
as  long  been  cultivated.    It  is  said  also  to 
e  a  native  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  has  at 
arious  periods  been  introduced  into  Java,  the 
sle  of  France,  Bourbon,   the   Cape  Verds, 
frazil,  Cayenne,  several  of  the  West  India 
•ilands,  and  Egypt,  and  in  some  of  these  places 
s  at  this  time  highly  productive,  especially  in 
'ayenne,  where  the  plant  was  nourishing  so 
arly  as  1755.   It  is  exceedingly  influenced,  as 
egards  the  aromatic  character  of  its  bark,  by 
he  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of 
ulture.    Thus,  we  are  told  by  Marshall  that  in 
'eylon,  beyond  the  limits  of  Negombo  and 
.latura,  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
he  island,  the  bar-k  is  never  of  good  quality, 
leing  greatly  deficient  in  the  aromatic  flavor  of 
he  cinnamon,  and  that  even  within  these  limits 
t  is  of  unequal  value,  from  the  various  influ- 
ences of  exposure,  soil,  shade,  and  other  cir- 
umstances.    Cinnamon  closely  resembling  Cey- 
on  cinnamon  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Surope  from  Brazil. 

2.  C.  aromatieum,  Nees,  Laurinece,  52;  Lind- 
ey,  Flor.  Med.,  330. — C.  Cassia,  Blume,  Ed. 
Jh.;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.,  etc.  xii. 
!3. — Laurus  Cassia,  Aiton,  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  427. — 
\Tot  Laurus  Cassia  of  Linn. — This  is  of  about 
he  same  magnitude  as  the  former  species,  and, 
ike  it,  has  nearly  opposite,  shortly  petiolate, 
■oriaceous,  entire  leaves,  of  a  shining  green 
ipon  the  upper  surface,  lighter-colored  beneath, 
md  furnished  with  three  nerves,  of  which  the 
wo  latter  vanish  towards  the  point.  The 
eaves,  however,  differ  in  being  oblong-lanceo- 
ate  and  pointed,  and  in  exhibiting,  under  the 
nicroscope,  a  very  fine  down  upon  the  under 
surface.  The  footstalks  and  extreme  twigs  are 
dso  downy.  The  flowers  are  in  narrow,  silky 
panicles.  The  plant  grows  in  China,  Sumatra, 
md  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  said  to 
je  cultivated  in  Java.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
species  which  furnishes,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassia  brought  from  Can- 
non, and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
'assia  buds. 

Besides  the  two  species  above  described, 
)thers  have  been  thought  to  contribute  to  the 
sinnamon  and  cassia  of  commerce.  In  1839 
[Madras  Journ.  Lit.  and  Sci.,  No.  22),  Wight 
>tated  that  in  his  belief  cinnamon  was  derived 
:rom  12  to  18  specifically  distinct  trees.  C. 
nners,  Reinw.,  is  distinguished  from  C.  zey- 
anicum  by  the  nervation  of  its  leaves,  which 


are  also  paler  and  thinner  than  those  of  the 
official  plant,  of  which,  however,  it  is  probably 
only  a  variety.  It  yields  the  so-called  wild  cin- 
namon of  Japan.  C.  nitidum,  growing  in  Cey- 
lon, Java,  and  on  the  mainland  of  India,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  source  of  the  drug 
known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Folia  Mala- 
bathri  and  consisting  of  the  leaves  of  different 
species  of  Cinnamomum  mixed  together.  C. 
Culilawan  of  the  Moluccas  yields  the  aromatic 
bark  called  culilawan,  noticed  in  Part  II  of  this 
work;  and  similar  barks  are  obtained  from  an- 
other species  of  the  same  region,  named  C.  Rub- 
rum,  and  from  C.  Sintoc  of  Java.  Massoy  bark, 
from  which  an  aromatic  volatile  oil  is  obtained 
called  oil  of  massoy,  is  the  product  of  C.  Kiamis. 
(Gmelin,  Handbook,  xiv.  3S0.)  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Eastern  Bengal,  at  a  height  of  1000 
to  4000  feet,  flom-isk  C.  obtusi  folium.,  Nees,  C. 
pauciflorum,  Nees,  and  C.  Tamala,  W.,  and 
these,  with  other  unknown  species,  afford  quan- 
tities of  bark  which  are  shipped  from  Calcutta, 
Java,  Timor,  etc.,  to  Europe  under  the  name  of 
cassia  lignea,  cassia,  cassia  vera,  or  wild  cassia. 
The  bark  of  the  C.  pedatinervium,  a  tree  indig- 
enous to  Fiji,  yields  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  a 
white  aromatic  volatile  oil,  with  a  pungent 
spicy  taste.  For  constitution,  etc.,  see  Proc. 
Chem.  Soc,  xix.  These  barks  are  mostly  highly 
aromatic,  resembling  cinnamon  more  or  less 
closely  in  flavor,  and  are  distinguished  by  yield- 
ing to  cold  water  an  abundant  mucilage. 

Culture,  Collection,  Commerce,  etc. — In 
Ceylon,  cinnamon  bark  was  originally  collected 
exclusively  from  the  tree  in  a  wild  state;  but 
the  Dutch  introduced  the  practice  of  cultivating 
it,  which  has  been  continued  since  the  British 
came  into  possession  of  the  island.  The  prin- 
cipal cinnamon  gardens  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbo,  but  the  plant  is  grown  from  the  sea- 
level  up  to  a  considerable  elevation,  giving  the 
finest  product,  however,  on  the  sandy  soil  of 
the  coast  line.  The  seeds  are  planted  in  a  pre- 
pared soil  at  certain  distances,  and,  as  four  or 
five  are  placed  in  a  spot,  the  plants  usually 
grow  in  clusters  like  the  hazel-bush.  In  favor- 
able situations  they  attain  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  six  or  seven  years;  and  a  healthy 
bush  will  then  afford  two  or  three  shoots  fit  for 
peeling,  and  every  second  year  afterwards  from 
four  to  seven  shoots  in  a  good  soil.  The_  cin- 
namon harvest  commences  in  May  and  continues 
until  late  in  October.  The  first  object  is  to  select 
shoots  proper  for  decortication,  and  those  are 
seldom  cut  which  are  less  than  half  an  inch  or 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Before  decortication  these  shoots  are  trimmed 
up,  and  the  small  pieces,  when  dried,  constitute 
cinnamon  chips.  The  bark  is  divided  by  longi- 
tudinal incisions,  of  which  two  are  made  in  the 
smaller  shoots,  several  in  the  larger,  and  is  then 
removed  in  strips  by  means  of  a  suitable  instru- 
ment. The  pieces  are  next  collected  in  bundles, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  short 
time,  so  as  to  undergo  a  degree  of  fermentation, 
which  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  epider- 
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mis.  This,  with  the  green  matter  beneath  it,  is 
removed  by  placing  the  strip  of  bark  upon  a 
convex  piece  of  wood  and  scraping  its  external 
surface  with  a  curved  knife.  The  bark  now 
dries  and  contracts,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  quill.  The  peeler  introduces  the  smaller 
tubes  into  the  larger,  and  connects  them  also 
endwise,  thus  forming  a  congeries  of  quills 
which  is  about  forty  inches  long.  When  suf- 
ficiently dry,  these  cylinders  are  collected  into 
bundles  weighing  about  thirty  pounds  and 
bound  together  by  pieces  of  split  bamboo.  The 
commerce  in  Ceylon  cinnamon  was  formerly 
monopolized  by  the  East  India  Company;  but 
the  cultivation  is  now  unrestricted,  and  the  bark 
may  be  freely  exported  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  duty.  It  is  assorted  in  the  island  into 
three  qualities,  distinguished  by  the  designations 
of  first,  second,  and  third.  The  inferior  kinds, 
which  are  of  insufficient  value  to  pay  the  duty, 
are  used  for  preparing  oil  of  cinnamon. 

The  exportation  of  cinnamon  chips  from  Cey- 
lon in  1902  was  1,763,679  lbs.,  and  in  1903,  2,253, 
269  lbs.  Immense  quantities  of  cinnamon  barks 
are  exported  from  China,  the  finest  of  which 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  though  the 
mass  of  it  is  much  coarser.  It  passes  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  cassia,  and  is  said  by 
Reeves  to  be  brought  to  Canton  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwangse,  where  the  tree  producing  it 
grows  very  abundantly.  (Trans.  Med.-Bot. 
Soc,  1828,  p.  26.) 1  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cinnamomum 
aromaticum;  but  we  have  no  positive  proof  of 
the  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  that  true  cin- 
namon of  very  fine  grade  occurs  in  China,  al- 
though it  never  enters  foreign  commerce,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  which  it  commands  at 
home.  (P.  J.,  xxi.  1890.)  These  fine  cinna- 
mons are  said  to  be  produced  in  the  mountain- 
ous distinct  of  Annam,  or  Cochin-China.  Cin- 
namon of  good  quality  is  said  to  be  collected 
in  Java,  and  considerable  quantities  of  inferior 
quality  have  been  thrown  into  commerce,  as 
cassia  lignea,  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  Manila 
and  the  Isle  of  France  are  also  mentioned  as 
sources  whence  this  drug  is  supplied.  Little, 
however,  reaches  the  United  States  from  these 
places.  The  island  of  Martinique,  Cayenne, 
and  several  of  the  West  India  islands  yield  to 
commerce  considerable  quantities  of  cinnamon 
of  various  qualities.  That  of  Cayenne  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  of  which  closely  resembles, 
though  it  does  not  quite  equal,  the  aroma  of 
Ceylon,  the  other  resembles  the  Chinese.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  plants 
propagated  from  a  Ceylonese  stock,  the  latter 
from  plants  which  have  sprung  from  a  tree 
introduced  from  Sumatra.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  cinnamon  brought  to  this  country 
is  imported  from  China.  It  is  entered  as  cassia 
and  Saigon  cassia  at  the  custom  house. 

From  what  source  the  ancients  derived  their 
■cinnamon  and  cassia  is  not  certainly  known. 
Neither  the  plants  nor  their  localities,  as  de- 

]  For  method  of  collection,  see  P.  J.,  Feb.  1890. 


scribed  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Theopkrastus 
correspond  precisely  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge; but  in  this  respect  much  allowance  musi 
be  made  for  the  inaccurate  geography  of  th( 
ancients.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabian  navi' 
gators  at  a  very  early  period  conveyed  thL 
spice  within  the  limits  of  the  Phoenician  anc 
Grecian  and  subsequently  of  Roman  commerce 

Properties. — Ceylon  cinnamon  is  in  cylin-l 
drical  fasciculi,  composed  of  numerous  quills 
the  larger  enclosing  the  smaller.  In  the  original 
sticks,  which  are  somewhat  more  than  three  feeii 
in  length,  two  or  three  fasciculi  are  neatly  joineci 
at  the  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  wen! 
one  continuous  piece.  The  finest  is  of  a  ligki  I 
brownish-yellow  color,  almost  as  thin  as  paper  ] 
smooth,  often  somewhat  shining,  pliable  to  e 
considerable  extent,  with  a  splintery  fracturs' 
when  broken.  It  has  a  pleasant,  f  ragrant  odor 
and  a  warm,  aromatic,  pungent,  sweetish 
slightly  astringent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste 
When  distilled  it  affords  but  a  small  quantity  ol 
essential  oil,  which,  however,  has  an  exceedingly; 
grateful  flavor.  It  is  brought  to  this  eountrj 
from  England,  but  it  is  costly.  The  inferioi 
sorts  are  browner,  thicker,  less  splintery,  and  ol 
a  less  agreeable  flavor,  and  are  little  if  at  al 
superior  to  the  best  Chinese.  The  finer  varietj 
of  Cayenne  cinnamon  approaches  in  charactei 
that  above  described,  but  is  paler  and  in  thickei 
pieces,  being  usually  collected  from  oldei 
branches.  That  which  is  gathered  very  yomu 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  eimianioi: 
of  Ceylon.  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  officiall) 
described  as  in  "  long,  closely  rolled  quills,  com- 
posed of  eight  or  more  thin  layers  of  bark ;  palt 
yellowish-brown;  outer  surface  smooth,  market 
with  wavy  lines  of  bast-bundles;  inner  surf  act 
striate;  fracture  short-splintery;  odor  agreeablj 
aromatic ;  taste  sweet  and  warmly  aromatic.  Th( 
yield  of  ash,  when  incinerated,  should  not  bt 
over  4  percent."  U.  S.2 

Chinese  cinnamon,  or  Cassia  ( Cinnamonum 
Cassia.  Cassia  Cinnamon.  U.  S.  1890),  occurs 
in  tubes  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter,  usually  single,  sometimes  double, 
very  rarely  more  than  double.  In  some  in- 
stances the  bark  is  rolled  very  much  upon  itself,' 
in  others  is  not  even  completely  quilled,  form- 
ing segments  more  or  less  extensive  of  a  hollow 
cylinder.  It  is  of  a  redder  or  darker  color 
than  the  finest  Ceylon  cinnamon,  thicker, 
rougher,  denser,  and  breaks  with  a  skortei 
fracture.  It  has  a  stronger,  more  pungent 
and  astringent  but  less  sweet  and  grateful  taste, 
and,  though  of  a  similar  odor,  is  less  agreeably 
fragrant.  It  is  the  kind  almost  universally  kept 
in  our  shops.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the 
cinnamon  imported  directly  from  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  But*  under  the  name  of 
cassia  have  also  been  brought  to  us  very  infe- 
rior kinds  of  cinnamon,  collected  from  the 
trunks  or  large  branches  of  the  trees,  or  in-L 

5  For  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  C.  zeylanicum) 
see  P.  J.,  xi.  261  ;  also  one  containing  statistics  and 
interesting  notes  on  Chinese  cassia  in  P.  J.,  1898,  47. 
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irpd»by  want  of  care  in  keeping,  or  perhaps 
■rived  from  inferior  species.    It  is  said  that 
rinamon  from  which  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
lled  is  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  the 
'inline.    These  inferior  kinds  are  detected,  in- 
pendently   of   their   greater   thickness  and 
oarseness  of  fracture,  by  their  deficiency  in 
e  peculiar  sensible  properties  of  the  spice, 
binese  cinnamon  is  "  in  quills  of  varying 
no-th  and  about  1  Mm.  or  more  in  thickness; 
early  deprived  of  the  corky  layer;  yellowish- 
own;  outer  surface  somewhat  rough;  fracture 
learly  smooth;   odor  fragrant;   taste  sweet, 
id  warmly  aromatic."    U.  S.  1890.    Cassia  is 
i  longer  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  it  having  been 
opped  at  the  8th  Revision. 
Saigon  cinnamon  takes  its  name  from  Saigon, 
he  capital  of  French  Cochin- China.    It  is  a 
ick  cassia  bark,  which  has  come  into  Euro- 
ean  commerce,  and  was  recognized  for  the  first 
me  by  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.    It  is  officially  de- 
ribed  as  "  in  quills  about  15  Cm.  long,  and  10 
15  Mm.  in  diameter,  the  bark  2  or  3  Mm. 
ick;  outer  surface  gray  or  light  grayish-brown 
ith  whitish  patches,  more  or  less  rough  from 
umerous  warts  and  some  transverse  ridges  and 
ine  longitudinal  wrinkles;  the  inner  surface 
iimamon-brown  or  dark  brown,  granular  and 
lightly  striate;  fracture  short,  granular,  in  the 
uter  layer  cinnamon-colored,  having  near  the 
ork  numerous  whitish  stria?  forming  an  almost 
uninterrupted  line;  odor  agreeably  aromatic; 
aste  sweet,  warmly  aromatic,  somewhat  astrin- 
gent." U.  S.   The  odor  of  this  cinnamon  is  fra- 
grant, the  taste  is  highly  aromatic,  markedly 
that  of  cinnamon,  and,  in  the  specimens  that 
we  have  seen,  only  slightly  astringent.    It  also 
occurs  in  commerce  much  broken,  in  which  state 
it  commands  a  somewhat  smaller  price  than  in 
quills.    The  Saigon  buds  also  are  brought  into 
the  port  of  New  York.    The  quality  of  Saigon 
cassia,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  trade  jour- 
nals, is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  other 
cassias,  and  the  price  which  it  commands  much 
higher.    It  is  obtained  from  the  Cinnamomum 
Loureirii  of  Nees,  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum  of 
Loureiro,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Cochin-China  and 
Japan.    According  to  Siebold,  the  bark  of  the 
large  branches  is  of  inferior  quality  and  is  re- 
jected; that  from  the  smallest  branches  re- 
sembles the  Ceylon  cinnamon  in  thickness,  but 
has  a  very  pungent  taste  and  odor,  and  is 
little  esteemed,  while  the  intermediate  branches 
yield  an  excellent  bark,  about  a  line  in  thick- 
ness, which  is  even  more  highly  valued  than  the 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  yields  a  sweeter  and 
less  pungent  oil.    It  yields  about  2  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil,  the  oil  of  Nikkei,  having  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  cinnamon  and  citral, 
a  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  of  0.9005,  and  con- 
taining about  27  per  cent,  of  aldehyde,  chiefly 
citral. 

Powdered  cinnamon  is  often  grossly  adulter- 
ated with  sugar,  ground  walnut  shells,  galanga 
rhizome  and  various  other  substances.  Galanga, 
according  to  Schmitz-Dumont,  may  be  detected 


by  the  presence  of  small  club-shaped,  rod- 
shaped,  partly  bent,  microscopic  pieces  of  resino- 
tannol.  {Ztschr.  f.  oeff.  Chew,.,  1903,  No.  2.) 
Powdered  cassia  buds  are  frequently  added  to 
the  inferior  cinnamon  powders,  but  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  an  adulterant,  as  they  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  volatile  oil  than  the 
lower  grades  of  cinnamon. 

The  Pharmacographia  gives  the  following 
tests  for  distinguishing  powdered  cassia  from 
powdered  cinnamon,  and  for  recognizing  the 
inferior  varieties  of  cassia.  Make  a  decoction 
of  powdered  cinnamon  of  known  genuineness, 
and  one  of  similar  strength  of  the  suspected 
powder;  when  cool  and  strained,  test  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  each  with  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine.  A  decoction  of  cinnamon  is  but  little 
affected,  but  in  that  of  cassia  a  deep  blue-black 
tint  is  immediately  produced.  The  cheap  kinds 
of  cassia  known  as  cassia  vera  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  valuable  Chinese 
cassia  as  well  as  from  cinnamon  by  their  rich- 
ness in  mucilage;  this  can  be  extracted  by  cold 
water;  it  is  a  thick  glairy  liquid,  giving  dense 
ropy  precipitates  with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
neutral  lead  acetate,  but  not  with  alcohol.1 

Microscopic  Structure. — Ceylon  cinnamon 
usually  consists  simply  of  liber,  the  outer  coat- 
ings having  been  stripped  off  during  its  prepa- 
ration for  market.  Three  layers  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  liber.  "  1.  The  external  surface, 
which  is  composed  of  one  to  three  rows  of  large 
thick-walled  cells,  forming  a  coherent  ring;  it 
is  only  interrupted  by  bundles  of  liber  fibres, 
which  are  obvious  even  to  the  unaided  eye.  2. 
The  middle  layer  is  built  up  of  about  10  rows  of 
parenchymatous  thin-walled  cells,  interrupted  by 
much  larger  cells  containing  deposits  of  muci- 
lage, while  other  cells  not  larger  than  those  of 
the  parenchyme  itself  are  loaded  with  essential 
oil.  3.  The  innermost  layer  exhibits  the  same 
thin-walled  but  smaller  cells,  yet  intersected  by 
narrow  somewhat  darker  medullary  rays,  and 
likewise  interrupted  by  cells  containing  either 
mucilage  or  essential  oil,  instead  of  bundles  of 
liber  fibres.  Fibres  mostly  isolated  are  scat- 
tered through  the  two  inner  layers,  the  paren- 
chyme of  which  abounds  in  small  starch 
granules  accompanied  by  tannic  matter.  On 
a  longitudinal  section  the  length  of  the  liber 
fibres  becomes  more  evident,  as  well  as  oil-ducts 
and  gum-ducts."  {Pharmacographia.) 

The  coarser  cassia  bark,  or  cassia  lignea, 
usually  has  some  of  the  external  or  corky  layer 
adherent  to  it,  and  always  the  parenchymatous 
mesophlceum  or  middle  bark,  but  the  liber  con- 
stitutes the  chief  mass.  Isolated  liber  fibres 
and  thick-walled  cells  (stone  cells)  are  scattered 


1  The  German  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  cinna- 
mon shall  yield  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  ash. 
with  1  per  cent,  of  sand.  G.  Rupp  (Silddeutsch.  Ap. 
Ztg.,  1899,  267)  finds  it,  however,  difficult  to  get 
commercial  cinnamon  that  will  come  up  to  these 
requirements.  A  Chinese  cinnamon  examined  gave 
5.79  per  cent,  of  ash.  with  2.83  per  cent  of  sand, 
while  commercial  Ceylon  cinnamon  yielded  b.l  per 
cent,  of  ash,  with  2.4  per  cent,  of  sand. 
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even  through  the  outer  layers  of  a  transverse 
section.  In  the  middle  zone  they  are  numerous, 
but  do  not  form  a  coherent  sclerenchymatous 
ring  as  in  Ceylon  cinnamon.  The  innermost 
part  of  the  liber  shares  the  structural  character 
of  cinnamon,  with  differences  due  to  age,  as, 
for  instance,  the  greater  development  of  the 
medullary  rays.  Oil  cells  and  gum  ducts  are 
likewise  distributed  in  the  parenchyme  of  the 
former.  The  finest  cassia  or  Chinese  cinnamon 
has  the  three  layers  described  in  Ceylon  cin- 
namon, but  is  distinguished  by  the  adherent 
outer  parenchymatous  and  suberous  layer. 

Chemical  Composition. — According  to  the 
analysis  of  Vauquelin,  cinnamon  contains  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil,  tannin,  mucilage,  a  color- 
ing matter,  an  acid,  and  lignin.  The  tannin  is 
of  the  variety  which  yields  a  greenish-black 
precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron.  Thos.  R. 
Thornton  (A.  J.  P.,  1895,  400)  has  examined 
the  tannin  of  C.  Cassia.  He  found  it  to  amount 
to  about  3.90  per  cent.,  as  an  average  of  three 
different  determinations  on  different  samples. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  extract  the  tannin 
by  any  one  of  several  methods  tried,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  either  has  the  phlobophene  (an- 
hydride) character  as  it  exists  in  the  drug  or 
acquires  such  character  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water.  Jas.  A.  Ferguson  (1887),  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  determined  the  ash  of  several 
samples  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  finding  an  aver- 
age of  4  per  cent.,  while  in  powdered  cassia 
cinnamon  he  found  2.8  and  2.5  per  cent.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1887,  278,  279.)  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
Cayenne  cinnamon  was  found  to  be  more  biting 
than  that  from  the  Ceylon.  BuchoLz  found 
in  100  parts  of  cassia  lignea  0.8  of  volatile  oil, 
4.0  Of  resin,  14.6  of  gummy  extractive  (prob- 
ably including  tannin),  64.3  of  Lignin  and  bas- 
sorin,  and  16.3  of  water,  including  loss. 

This  aromatic  yields  its  virtues  wholly  to 
alcohol,  and  less  readily  to  water.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  alcohol  very  little  of  the  oil 
rises,  and  an  extract  prepared  from  the  tincture 
retains,  therefore,  the  aromatic  properties.  For 
an  account  of  the  volatile  oil,  see  Oleum  Cin- 
namomi. 

Uses. — Cinnamon  is  among  the  most  grate- 
ful and  efficient  of  the  aromatics.  It  is  warm 
and  cordial  to  the  stomach,  carminative,  dis- 
tinctly astringent,  and,  like  most  other  sub- 
stances of  this  class,  more  powerful  as  a  local 
than  as  a  general  stimulant.  It  is  seldom  pre- 
scribed alone,  though,  when  given  in  powder 
or  infusion,  it  will  sometimes  allay  nausea, 
check  vomiting,  and  relieve  flatulence.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant,  and  enters  into  a 
great  number  of  official  preparations.  It  is 
often  employed  in  diarrhoea,  in  connection  with 
chalk  and  astringents,  and  is  of  value  in 
menorrhdgia. 

Dose,  of  powder,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65 
to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Ceylon  cinnamon. — Aqua  Cinna- 
momi,   Br.;    Decoctum   Haematoxyli,   Br.;  Pul- 


vis  Cateehu  Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Cinnamom 
Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Cretse  Aromaticus,  Br. 
Pulvis  Kino  Compositus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Cardaj 
momi  Composita,  Br.;  Tinctura  Cateehu,  Br. 
Tinctura  Cinnamomi,  Br.;  Tinctura  Lavanduls: 
Composita,  Br. 

Off.  Prep. — Saigon  cinnamon. — Pulvis  Aro 
maticus,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Cardamom  i  Composita 
U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cinnamomi,  U.  8.;  Tincture 
Gambir  Composita,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Lavandula! 
Composita,  V.  8.;  Tinctura  Rhei  Aromatica,  D 
S.;  Vinum  Opii,  U.  8. 

COCA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

COCA  [Erythrozylon] 

( co'ca ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Erythroxylon  Cocc 
Lamarck  (Fam.  Erythroxylacece) ,  known  com  ; 
mercially  as  Huanuco  Coca,  or  of  E.  Truxil 
lense  Rusby,  known  commercially  as  Truxilk 
Coca,  yielding  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  below,  not  less  than  0.5  percent,  of  tht 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  Coca."  V.  S.  "Tht 
dried  leaves  of  Erythroxylum  Coca,  Lam.,  anc 
its  varieties."  Br, 

Coca;  Folia,  Br. ;  Coca  Leaves;  Cuca ;  Coca,  Fr 
God. ;  Feuilles  de  Coca,  Fr. ;  Coeablatter,  O. ;  Coca,  It. . 
Coca  del  Peru,  Ipadu,  Sp. 

The  coca  plants  are  shrubs  or  small  trees 
some  of  the  species  reaching  the  height  oi 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  is  conjectured  thai 
the  original  habitat  was  in  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains, from  7°  South  to  10°  North,  but  eithei 
spontaneously  or  through  cultivation  the  coca 
shrubs  have  spread  until  they  are  found  in 
the  whole  Eastern  curve  of  the  Andes,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  borders  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  growing  on  the  moist  sides  of  the 
mountains  at  the  elevation  of  1,500  to  6,000 
feet,  the  climatic  requisites  being  moisture  and 
equable  temperature,  with  a  mean  of  about 
64°  F.  The  wild  coca  shrub  commonly  reaches 
the  height  of  12  feet,  and  some  species  of  the 
genus  to  18  feet,  but  the  cultivated  coca  is; 
usually  kept  down  to  about  6  feet.  The  leaves 
are  gathered  three  times  a  year;  the  first  har-' 
vest,  or  preliminary  picking,  is  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  trimming  of  the  bushes,  from  the 
cut-off  twigs.  Then,  about  the  end  of  June, 
a  scanty  crop  is  gathered,  while  the  last  crop 
of  the  season  is  gathered  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. Harvesting  must  always  take  place  in  dry 
weather,  so  that  the  fresh  leaves  when  spread1 
out  in  layers  two  or  three  inches  thick  on  the 
drying  pavement  can  be  collected  in  six  orl 
eight  hours. 

The  coca  plant,  which  is  propagated  from 
the  seed  in  nurseries,  begins  to  yield  in  eigh- 
teen months,  and  continues  productive  for  half 
a  century.  The  leaves,  when  mature,  are  care- 
fully picked  by  hand  so  as  to  avoid  breaking 
them  or  injuring  the  young  buds,  are  slowly 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  are  then  packed  in  bags 
(cestos)  holding  from  twenty -five  to  one  hun- 
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d  and  fifty  pounds  each.  They  were  in 
leral  use  among  the  natives  of  Peru  at  the 
le  of  the  conquest,  and  have  continued  to 
much  employed  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
rmed  that  nearly  ten  million  dollars'  worth, 
forty  million  pounds,  are  annually  produced, 
ne  plantations  yielding  three  or  four  harvests 
year.  For  details  as  to  method  of  cultiva- 
n,  etc.,  see  T.  G.,  Jan.  1886 ;  also  C.  D.,  1897, 
2.  Two  varieties  of  the  coca  leaf  occur  in  the 
mmerce  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  so- 
iled Huanuco  coca  and  the  Truxillo  eoca, 
Huanueo  variety  being  produced  in  Bolivia, 
tianuco,  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Argentina, 
lile  the  Truxillo  coca  is  produced  chiefly  in 
irthern  Peru.  The  great  variation  in  the 
ives  and  other  portions  of  the  coca  plant,  pro- 
iced  by  its  long  continued  cultivation,  has  p ra- 
ced much  doubt  and  discussion  as  to  the  speci- 
ty  and  characteristics  of  the  plant;  H.  H. 
usby  has,  however,  by  elaborate  study  of  the 
bject  (D.  C,  Nov.  1900)  solved  the  problem. 
Huanuco  coca  has  been  for  a  long  time 
lieved  to  be  obtained  from  Erythroxylon 
Dca;  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  Rushy  and 
s  been  accepted  by  the  Pharmacopoeial 
ithorities.    The  plant  was  first  described  in 

in  Lamarck's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  393. 
Truxillo  coca  is  the  product  of  the  E.  Coca 
pruceanum  of  Burck;  the  name  "  spruce- 
ram  "  was,  however,  preoccupied  before  it 
as  used  by  Burck,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
•dinary  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature  it  was 
langed  by  Rusby,  who  regards  it  as  a  distinct 
lecies,  to  E.  Truxillense. 

Coca  is  cultivated  in  the  British  East  and 
Test  Indies,  and  in  Java,  and  the  product  is 
lid  to  appear,  in  the  London  markets,  under 
le  names  of  Truxillo  coca  and  Java  coca, 
his  coca  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Truxillo 
ica  of  the  American  market,  and  does  not 

ach  the  United  States.  The  coca  shrubs  of 
ndia  and  Ceylon  are  the  offspring  of  plants 
riginally  sent  out  from  Kew  Gardens,  which 
lants  were  derived  from  seeds  obtained  in 
luanuco,  and  were  considered  by  Morris  as 
epresenting  a  distinct  variety  of  E.  Coca  to 
'Inch  he  gave  the  name  of  E.  Nova-Granatense. 
according  to  Rusby,  however,  this  plant  is  a 
istinct  species,  and  the  same  as  that  previously 
escribed  by  Jacquin,  from  Colombia,  under 
he  name  of  E.  carthagenense  (the  name  E. 
arthagenense  not  being,  as  it  is  held  in  the 
Cew  Index,  a  synonym  of  E.  areolatum  ).1 

1  The  commercial  value  of  cocaine  has  led  to  the 
xaminatlon  by  Eykmann  of  Java,  and  Howard  of 
^ew  Gardens,  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Ery- 
broxylon,  other  than  E,  Coca;  in  a  number  of  species 
he  alkaloid  was  found,  but  always  in  too  small  quan- 
ities  for  commercial  purposes.  (For  details,  see  P. 
■,  Jan.  1889.)  The  South  American  coca  is  said 
o  vary  from  0.02  per  cent,  up  to  1.02  per  cent.,  or 
ven  more,  in  the  yield  of  alkaloids,  the  average  being 
ccording  to  Hesse,  in  good  specimens  about  0.8 
>er  cent.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  however,  write  us  that 
a  a  very  large  number  of  chemical  assays  they 
ave  never  been  able  to  obtain  more  than  0.5  per 
ent.  of  cocaine  out  of  any  South  American  coca, 
t  is  possible  that  alkaloidal  deterioration  occurs 
"ring  transportation.  According  to  Warden,  the  al- 
aloldal  yield  of  India  coca  varies  from  0.36  to  1.67 

(24)  . 


Properties — The  leaves  of  the  different 
varieties  of  coca  do  not,  on  the  whole,  resemble 
one  another  at  all  closely,  but  are  distinguished 
from  most  other  leaves  by  a  slightly  curved 
line  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  running  from 
the  base  to  the  apex.  This  line  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rib  but  is  really  not  of  this  character, 
having  been  produced  during  development  by 
the  peculiar  folding  of  the  leaf  in  the  bud. 
The  two  commercial  varieties  are  very  well  de- 
scribed in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  follows : 

"  Huanuco  Coca. — Greenish-brown  to  clear 
brown,  smooth  and  slightly  glossy,  thickish  and 
slightly  coriaceous,  stoutly  and  very  shortly 
petioled;  blade  2.5  to  7.5  Cm.  long  and  nearly 
elliptical,  with  a  very  short  and  abruptly  nar- 
rowed basal  portion  and  a  short  point,  the  mar- 
gin entire;  midrib  marked  above  by  a  slight 
ridge,  very  prominent  underneath,  the  remain- 
ing venation  rather  obscure,  especially  above; 
underneath,  a  conspicuous  line  of  collenehyma 
tissue  runs  longitudinally  on  either  side  of  the 
midrib  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  margin,  the  enclosed  areola  be- 
ing of  a  slightly  different  color  from  the  ad- 
jacent surface;  odor  characteristic;  taste  bit- 
terish, faintly  aromatic,  followed  by  a  numbness 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  fauces. 

Truxillo  Coca.— Pale  green,  thin,  brittle  and 
usually  much  broken,  smooth  but  not  shining, 
shortly  and  stoutly  petioled;  blade  1.6  to  5 
Cm.  long  and  one-third  to  one-half  as  broad, 
obovate  to  oblanceolate,  narrowed  from  near  the 
middle  into  the  petiole,  usually  with  a  slight 
projecting  point  at  the  summit,  the  margin 
entire ;  underneath  two  irregular  lines  of  collen- 
ehyma tissue,  usually  incomplete  or  obscure, 
and  frequently  wanting,  run  beside  the  midrib 
at  about  one-third  the  distance  from  it  to  the 
margin;  odor  more  tea-like  than  that  of 
Huanuco  Coca;  taste  and  numbing  effect  simi- 
lar." U.  S.2   "  The  midrib  itself  is  prolonged  into 

per  cent.  The  government  chemists  in  Java  report 
that  the  Java  leaf  contains  over  2  per  cent,  of 
cocaine  ;  but  a  sample  obtained  directly  from  Java  by 
Tarke,  Davis  &  Co.  yielded  only  1.06  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloids.  The  total  yield  of  alkaloids  is  not 
an  exact  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  leaves,  because 
in  some,  and  it  is  said  especially  in  the  Ceylon  and 
Java  cocas,  cocaine  constitutes  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  alkaloids.  It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  alkaloidal  value  of  a  coca  by  its  physi- 
cal properties,  so  that  at  present  the  large  manufac- 
turers of  cocaine  buy  the  drug  by  assay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  C.  J.  H.  Warden 
states  (P.  J.,  Mav,  1888)  that  India  coca  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  cocatannic 
acid.  _      .  . 

2  In  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  Bolivian  and 
Truxillo  leaves,  H.  G.  Greenish  (P.  J.,  493)  found 
that  the  difference  in  thickness  in  the  two  varieties 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  same-sized  leaves  of 
the  two  varieties  having  the  same  thickness  but  the 
Huanuco  leaves  averaging  much  larger  and  therefore 
thicker  than  the  others.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
lesser  fragility  of  the  Huanuco  leaf  was  found  to  be 
due  to  the  thickening  and  lignification  of  cells  m  the 
parenchyma,  the  increased  development  of  perieyclie 
fibres  in  the  veinlets.  and  the  increased  development 
of  sclereids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lines  of  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Greenish  affirms  that 
the  two  leaves  can  be  microscopically  distinguished 
bv  the  fact  that  the  veinlets  of  the  Bolivian  leaf  are 
connected  with  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  epi- 
dermis by  a  bridge  of  thick-walled  lignified  fibrous 
cells. 
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a  minute  horny  apiculus,  which,  however,  is  fre- 
quently broken  off.  Most  of  the  epidermal 
cells  of  the  under  surface  are  seen  in  trans- 
verse section  to  project  in  the  form  of  small 
papillae."  Br. 

Chemical  Constitution. — In  1853,  Wacken- 
roder  demonstrated  the  existence  of  tannic  acid 
in  coca  leaves,  and  in  1859,  Stanislaus  Martin 
found  in  them  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  resin, 
tannin,  an  aromatic  principle,  extractive,  chlo- 
rophyll, a  substance  analogous  to  theine,  and 
salts  of  lime.  Previous  to  this  (1855)  Gardeke 
had  isolated  the  crystalline  alkaloid  and  given 
it  the  name  of  erythroxyline.  Albert  Nie- 
mann of  Goslar,  made  the  first  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  leaves,  and  gave  to  the  alka- 
loid the  name  it  now  usually  bears  of  cocaine.1 
The  following  was  his  process.  The  leaves 
were  exhausted  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  acidu- 
lated with  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid;  the 
tincture  was  treated  with  milk  of  lime  and 
filtered;  the  filtrate  was  neutralized  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The 
syrupy  residue  was  treated  with  water  to  sepa- 
rate resin,  and  then  j^'ecipitated  by  sodium 
carbonate.  The  deposited  matter  was  exhausted 
by  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  after  most 
of  the  ether  had  been  distilled,  was  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously.  The  cocaine  was 
thus  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  mixed  with 
a  yellowish-brown  matter  of  a  disagreeable 
odor,  which  was  separated  by  washing  with 
cold  alcohol.  E.  R.  Squibb's  process  for 
cocaine  and  its  hydrochloride  is  as  follows. 
Coarsely  ground  coca  leaves  are  repereolated 
with  an  aqueous  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  very  dense,  slightly  acid 
percolate  is  obtained;  this  is  thoroughly  agi- 
tated with  pure  coal  oil  and  an  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate;  the  liberated  alkaloid  is  retained  by 
the  coal  oil,  and  is  nearly  free  from  coloring 
matter;  the  oily  solution  is  then  agitated  with 
acidulated  water,  and  again  precipitated  by 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  of  cocaine  is  treated  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  fractionally,  and  the 
nearly  colorless  solutions  of  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride are  cautiously  evaporated  in  shallow 


1  Benzoyl  $  Tropein.  Tropacocaine,  C8HnNO.C7H50. 
This  compound,  belonging  chemically  to  the  class 
of  Tropeines  (see  Atropine),  was  isolated  by  Geisel 
from  a  narrow-leaved  coca  plant  from  Java.  (Bet:  d. 
iJhem.  Ges.,  xxiv.  p.  2336.)  It  is  obtained  as  an  oil, 
which  when  quite  dry  solidifies  in  radiating  crystals, 
melting  at  49°  C.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene,  and  petroleum  benzin.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and 
pseudo-tropine,  C8Hi5NO. 

Tropacocaine  has  been  studied  by  Arthur  P.  Chad- 
bourne,  who  finds  that  its  general  action  on  the 
system  resembles  that  of  cocaine,  and  that  although 
it  is  capable  of  causing  death  by  paralyzing  the  respir- 
atory centres,  and  is  also  in  overdose  a  powerful 
cardiac  depressant,  it  nevertheless  is  very  much  less 
poisonous  than  cocaine.  On  the  other  hand,  Chad- 
bourne's  experiments  and  the  clinical  researches  of 
Schweigger  seem  to  show  that  tropacocaine  as  a 
local  anaesthetic  is  much  more  powerful  and  prompt 
in  its  action  than  cocaine.  Notwithstanding  various 
favorable  reports,  tropacocaine,  has,  however,  failed 
to  come  into  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 


porcelain  pans  almost  to  dryness.  The  pro 
duct  is  in  the  form  of  a  white,  crystalline,  gran 
ular  powder,  and  is  a  nearly  pure  anhydrou: 
salt.  {Ephem.,  1887,  906.)  For  Henrique' 
process  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  999.  Pun! 
cocaine  is  in  colorless,  transparent  prisms 
inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  soluble  in  70, 
parts  of  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol! 
and  freely  so  in  ether.  The  solution  has  ai 
alkaline  reaction  and  a  bitterish  taste,  leavim 
a  peculiar  numbness  on  the  tongue.  The  alka 
loid  melts  at  98°  C.  (208.4°  F.),  and  on  cool^ 
ing  congeals  into  a  transparent  mass,  wliicl 
gradually  becomes  crystalline.  Heated  abow 
this  point  it  changes  color,  and  is  decomposed 
It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  flame 
and  leaving  charcoal.  With  the  acids  it  form: 
soluble  and  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  mor< 
bitter  than  the  alkaloid  itself.  The  formul; 
is  C17H21NO4.  (See  Cocaines  Hydrochloridum 
p.  374.)  Niemann  also  obtained  wax,  a  variet' 
of  tannic  acid  (cocatannic  acid),  and  a  con 
crete  volatile  odorous  substance.  The  presenci 
of  hygrine  in  coca  leaves  is  not  confirmed  ' 
Lossen  has  examined  cocaine,  and  aseertainei 
that  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  i 
splits  into  benzoic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  am 
a  new  base  which  he  calls  ecgonine,  of  whiel 
the  formula  is  C9H15NO3.  Cocaine  is,  there 
fore,  ascertained  to  be  methylbenzoylecgonine 
(  C5H7 

CHa.NJ  I  whfl 
(  CH(0C7H60)CH2.CH2.C00H, 

benzoylecgonine,  which  also  occurs  in  coe! 
leaves,  is  CieHisNCk.  Cocaine  is  thus  seen  to  bt 
the  methyl  ether  of  this  latter.  The  f  undamenta 

r  C5H7 

base,  ecgonine,  CH3.N  -j  | 

(  CH(OH).CH2.C00H 
forms  monoelinic  prisms  melting  at  198°  C 
A  considerable  number  of  closely  allied  alka- 
loids, all  of  which  appear  to  be  derivatives  of 
ecgonine,  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  Erythroxy- 
Ion  Coca.  The  following  list  is  given  in  AUer 
(Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
271),  on  the  authority  of  Paul  and  Cownley: 

C9H13NO2,  Anhydro-ecgonine. 

C9H16NO3,  Ecgonine. 

C16H19NO4,  Benzoyl-ecgonine. 

C17H21NO4,  Benzoyl-ecgonine    methyl  estei 
(cocaine). 

C18H21NO4,  Cinnamyl-ecgonine. 

C19H23NO4,  Cinnamyl-ecgonine  methyl  ester 

C38H46N2O8,  Cocayl-ecgonine     methyl  estei. 
(cocamine). 

C4oH5oN208, Homo-cocamine. 

C17H19NO2,  Benzoyl-pseudotr  opine. 
With  the  exception  of  ecgonine  and  anhydro- 
ecgonine,  all  of  the  bodies  in  the  foregoing  list 
are  saponifiable,  splitting  up  when  heated  to, 
from  80°  to  100°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  01 
when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 

As  the  separation  of  cocaine  from  the  aceom-i 
panying  alkaloids  and  products  of  hydrolysis!' 
is  difficult,  Liebermann  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.i 
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ii.  3190)  has  proposed  a  synthetic  method 
Inch  avoids  these  difficulties  and  at  the  same 
:ue  utilizes  the  amorphous  by-products.  The 
ixed  bases  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
hereby  they  all  suffer  hydrolysis  with  forma- 
[>n  of  ecgonine;  then,  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
iloric  acid  into  a  solution  of  ecgonine  hydro- 
doride  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  hydrochloride  of 
gonine  methyl  ester  is  formed,  which  on  con- 
intrating  the  alcoholic  solution  crystallizes  out 
prisms.  Cocaine  is  formed  when  this  com- 
iimd  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  with  an 
mal  weight  of  benzoyl  chloride  until  the  mix- 
ire  becomes  homogeneous  and  the  evolution  of 
pdrochloric  acid  ceases.  The  melted  mass  is 
Hired  into  water  and  separated  from  the  in- 
iluble  benzoic  acid,  when  the  cocaine  is  pre- 
pitated  by  ammonia  and  reerystallized  from 
cohol.  Hesse  investigated  addition  products 
:  ecgonine  and  produced  a  crystalline  com- 
rand  of  ecgonine  and  methyl  iodide,  C9H16NO3, 
H3I  -f-  H2O,  and  a  methyl  chloride  compound, 
nIIuNO^CHsCl  +  HsO.  (P.  J.,  1902,  275.) 
.6  also  extracted  four  definite  compounds,  not 
kaloids,  from  the  leaves  of  coca  obtained 
•om  Java.  These  bodies  are  1.  Coeacitrin, 
23II32O17,  a  yellow  crystalline  compound  with 
iree  molecules  of  water,  melting  at  186°  C. 
his  appears  to  be  a  glucoside,  yielding  a  sugar, 
icaose,  which  may  be  identical  with  dextrota- 
se,  since  its  osazone  melts  at  180°  C.  2.  Coca- 
>tin,  C16H12O7,  forming  yellow  needles  with 
iree  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization, 
his  melts  at  260°  to  265°  C.  3.  Cocaflavin,  Ca* 
(38O19,  which  forms  yellow  crystals  with  four 
.decides  of  water.  It  yields  dextrose  and 
dactose  on  hydrolysis  with  diluted  sulphuric 
?id,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  a  glucoside.  4. 
ocaflavetin,  containing  two  methoxy  groups, 
)rms  greenish-yellow  needles  with  three  inole- 
lles  of  water  and  melts  at  230°  C.  (P.  J., 
pril,  1903,  585.)  The  tannin  of  coca  leaves 
rikes  a  green-black  with  ferric  salts,  and  has 
■ceived  the  name  of  cocatannie  acid.  Rom- 
ngh  detected  traces  of  methyl  salicylate  in  the 
stillate  from  coca.  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1895,  130.) 
Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  Coca,  in  No.  60 
)wder,  ten  grammes;  Chloroform,  Ether, 
ormal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Ammonia  Water, 
istilled  Water,  Tenth-normal  Sulphuric  Acid 
.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potassium  Hydroxide 
•S.,  Hematoxylin  or  Iodeosin  T.S.,  each,  a 
\fficient  quantity.  Place  the  Coca  in  an  Erlen- 
eyer  flask,  add  50  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  chloro- 
irm  1  volume  and  ether  4  volumes  and  insert 
e  stopper  securely.  Allow  the  flask  to  stand 
n  minutes,  then  add  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water 
ixed  with  3  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  shake 
e  flask  well,  at  frequent  intervals,  during  one 
>ur.  Then  transfer  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
intents  of  the  flask  to  a  small  percolator 
hich  has  been  provided  with  a  pledget  of  cot- 
n  packed  firmly  in  the  neck,  and  inserted  in 
separator  containing  6  Cc.  of  normal  sul- 
mric  acid  V.S.,  diluted  with  20  Cc.  of  dis- 
lled   water.    When    the    liquid   has  passed 


through  the  cotton,  pack  the  Coca  firmly  in  the 
percolator  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and 
having  rinsed  the  flask  with  10  Cc.  of  chloro- 
form-ether mixture,  transfer  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  the  flask  to  the  percolator  by  tb  i  id 
of  several  small  portions  (5  Cc.)  of  a  chloro- 
form-ether mixture,  using  the  same  proportions 
as  before,  and  continue  the  percolation  with 
successive  small  portions  of  the  same  liquid 
(in  all  50  Cc).  Next,  shake  the  separator  well 
for  one  minute,  after  securely  inserting  the 
stopper,  and  when  the  liquids  have  completely 
separated,  draw  off  the  acid  liquid  into  another 
separator.  Add  to  the  chloroform-ether  mis 
ture  10  Cc.  of  a  sulphuric  acid  mixture,  using 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  agitate  well  and 
again  draw  off  the  acid  liquid.  Repeat  this 
operation  once  more,  drawing  off  the  acid  solu- 
tion as  before  into  the  second  separator,  intro- 
duce a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  add  am- 
monia water  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
alkaline,  and  shake  out  with  3  successive  por- 
tions of  ether  (25,  20,  and  15  Cc).  Collect 
the  ether-solutions  in  a  beaker,  place  it  on  a 
water-bath  filled  with  warm  water,  and  allow 
the  ether  to  evaporate  entirely.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  3  Cc.  of  ether,  and  let  this 
also  evaporate  completely.  To  the  alkaloidal 
residue  add  4  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sul- 
phuric acid  V.S.  and  5  drops  of  hematoxylin 
or  iodeosin  T.S.,  then  titrate  the  excess  of  acid 
with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fif- 
tieth-normal potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used, 
by  5,  subtract  this  number  from  4  (the  4  Cc. 
of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken), 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0.03  and  this 
product  by  10,  to  obtain  the  percentage  of 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  contained  in  the  Cora." 
U.  S.  For  methods  of  assaying  coca  leaves,  see 
Lyons,  Ch.  Ph.,  Sept.  1S85;  Squibb,  Ephem., 
1887;  Dohme,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  159; 
Preseott,  Organic  Analysis;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1895,  268;  P.  J.,  1896,  1901,  222,  254;  Ph.  Ztg., 
1901,  965. 

Uses. — As  a  nerve  stimulant,  coca  has  been 
used  immemorially  by  the  Peruvian  and  Boliv- 
ian natives.  In  1853,  Weddell  stated  that  it 
produces  a  gently  excitant  effect,  with  an  indis- 
position to  sleep,  in  these  respects  resembling 
tea  and  coffee;  also  that  it  will  support  the 
strength  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  absence 
of  food,  but  does  not  supply  the  place  of  nutri- 
ment, and  probably  in  this  respect  also  acts 
like  the  two  substances  referred  to.  The  In- 
dians, while  chewing  it,  mixed  with  some  alka- 
line substance,  as  the  ashes  of  certain  plants, 
or  lime,  pass  whole  days  in  travelling  or  work- 
ing without  food,  ft  is,  however,  clearly 
proved  that  these  leaves  do  not  take  the  place 
of  nutriment,  but  simply  put  off  the  sense  of 
fatigue  and  hunger,  the  Indian  making  up  at 
his  evening  meal  for  the  day's  abstinence.  It 
is  probable  that  they  prevent  hunger  simply  by 
their  local  benumbing  influence  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach.    Their  moderate  habitual  use 
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does  not  seem  to  be  injurious,  but  tbe  habit  is 
said  readily  to  grow  upon  the  person,  and 
finally  the  inveterate  excessive  coca-chewer  can 
be  recognized  by  his  uncertain  step,  general 
apathy,  sunken  eyes  surrounded  by  deep  purple 
aureoles,  trembling  lips,  green  and  crusted 
teeth,  and  excessively  fetid  breath,  with  pecul- 
iar blackness  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
An  incurable  insomnia  is  apt  to  be  developed, 
emaciation  becomes  extreme,  dropsy  appears,  and 
even  death  results  from  a  condition  of  general 
marasmus.  When  coca  is  taken  in  a  single 
large  dose  it  produces  a  condition  of  peculiar 
physical  beatitude  and  calm,  followed  by  a  sen- 
sation of  excessive  power,  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  real  increase  of  physical 
ability.  Mantegazza  took  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  about  900  grains  of  the  coca  leaf,  with 
the  result  of  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  heart-beats  and  a  condition  of  intoxication 
resembling  that  produced  by  hasheesh.  He  was 
possessed  by  a  feeling  of  intense  joyousness, 
while  a  succession  of  visions  and  phantasma- 
goria, most  brilliant  in  form  and  color,  trooped 
rapidly  before  his  eyes.  He  then  passed  into 
a  condition  of  delirious  excitement,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  deep  sleep  lasting  three  hours. 

The  symptoms  which  have  just  been  detailed 
are  those  which  have  been  recorded  by  various 
writers  as  produced  by  the  coca  leaf  in  the 
land  of  its  growth,  and  especially  upon  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  action  of  the  alka- 
loid cocaine,  and  even  of  the  drug  coca,  upon 
North  Americans  and  Europeans,  differs  essen- 
tially from  these  effects.1  Numerous  cases  of 
poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  alkaloid;  P. 
Mannheim  has  collected  as  many  as  ninety-nine 
{Cleveland  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1891).  In  mild 
cases  the  ordinary  symptoms  have  been  great 
restlessness  and  nervous  excitement,  but  no 
sense  of  beatitude,  rather  a  condition  of  fear 
and  terror.  With  this  state  come  usually  dis- 
tinctly accelerated  pulse,  increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  and,  perchance,  muscular  twitch- 
ings  or  even  mild  convulsions.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  of  poisoning  the  symptoms  vaiy; 
sometimes  there  have  been  nausea,  vomiting, 
rapid  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  great  per- 
spiration, collapse  with  or  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness; in  other  cases  the  pulse  has  been 
slow  and  feeble,  and  sometimes  pronounced  cya- 


1  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  not  evident. 
Rusby  found  that  coca  treated  with  Mayer's  reagent 
both  before  and  after  exportation  gave  evidence  of  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  alkaloid  before  the  ex- 
portation. He  believes  that  during  exportation  the 
leaves  lose  largely  of  some  volatile  substance,  prob- 
ably hygrine.  According  to  Hesse,  however,  hygrine 
is  not  an  alkaloid  of  coca,  but  is  a  foreign  body  due 
to  impurities  in  the  reagents  employed.  (P.  J.,  vol.  xx. 
p.  1135,-  1891;  also  vol.  xxii.  p.  102.)  H.  C.  Wood 
made  some  not  very  thorough  tests  with  prepara- 
tions of  coca  made  in  South  America  from  the  fresh 
drug  under  the  supervision  of  Rusby  and  furnished 
by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  was  not  able  to  detect  any 
difference  between  their  action  and  that  of  the 
parallel  preparations  made  in  this  country.  At  pres- 
ent it  seems  probable  that  the  difference  of  action 
under  discussion  is  due  simply  to  difference  of  race, 
precisely  as  with  the  effects  of  hasheesh  upon  Asiatics 
and  upon  Europeans. 


nosis,  with  slow  or  almost  arrested  respiratioi 
has  been  the  most  alarming  manifestation.  Th 
pupils  are  usually  dilated,  but  are  reported  i 
some  cases  as  "  contracted."  After  very  larg 
doses  convulsions  usually  occur;  they  are  ofte 
violent  and  epileptiform;  not  rarely,  they  ar 
partial,  and  in  many  cases  opisthotonos  ha 
been  pronounced.  Consciousness  rarely  e; 
capes;  usually  it  is  lost,  but  sometimes  it  i 
merged  into  a  mania  with  hallucinations  an 
delusions,  which  mania  may  become  violer 
and  even  homicidal,  as  in  a  case  reporte 
by  Mattison.  Poisoning  has  followed  both  th 
internal  administration  and  the  local  uses  o1 
the  alkaloid.  The  occasional  over-effects  o 
small  doses  are  quite  remarkable;  thus,  fou 
drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  in  the  ey1 
produced  in  an  old  lady  intoxication  which  per 
sisted  four  days;  eight  drops  of  a  ten  per  cen 
solution  in  the  eye  of  a  girl  of  twelve  yeai 
caused  violent  poisoning;  and  even  one  dro 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  in  the  eye  of  a  chil 
fourteen  years  old  is  said  to  have  been  followe 
by  violent  symptoms.  A  number  of  cases  ar 
on  record  in  which  one  grain  of  the  alkaloi 
given  hypodermically  has  caused  severe  faint 
ing.  Death  is  reported  in  several  cases  froi 
the  local  use  of  the  remedy,  and  twelve  drop 
of  a  four  per  cent,  solution  given  hype 
dermically  to  a  girl  of  eleven  caused  death  i: 
forty  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  large  dose 
have  been  recovered  from,  twenty-two  grain 
by  the  mouth,  ten  grains  hypodermically,  In- 
grains hypodermically,  and  six  grains  hypoder 
mically.  (See  H.  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics.) 

Although  cocaine  has  been  used  an  enormou 
number  of  times  as  a  local  application  with 
out  much  stint,  and  although  doses  have  beei 
given  of  two  grains,  it  is  evidently  not  saf 
to  apply  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  graii 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  an  adult,  or  b 
give  more  than  the  same  amount  at  a  dose,  o:  I 
to  use  hypodermically  more  than  half  a  grain 

Cocaine  is  a  cerebral  stimulant,  producim 
peculiar  mental  excitement,  ending  after  largi 
toxic  doses  in  narcosis,  with  epileptiform  con 
vulsions,  which  are  probably  of  cerebral  origin 
In  the  poisoning  there  is  at  first  inereasec, 
reflex  activity,  followed  by  paralysis  of  volun 
tary  motion  and  of  reflex  activity,  which  an 
chiefly  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  th<3 
spinal  cord,  the  sensory  side  of  the  core 
being  probably  more  sensitive  to  the  dru£ 
than  the  motor  side.  Toxic  doses  depress  anc 
finally  paralyze  the  sensory  nerves,  and  .in  £' 
much  less  degree  the  motor  nerves.  The  aetior 
of  cocaine  upon  the  circulation  is  less  pro-; 
nounced  than  is  its  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system,  but  is  distinct.  By  stimulation  of  the- 
heart  and  of  the  vasomotor  centres,  and  per- 
haps of  the  vascular  muscle  fibres,  the  arterial' 
pressure  is  increased,  while  the  pulse  is  acceler- 
ated, probably  by  a  depression  of  the  eardrop 
inhibitory  apparatus.  Toxic  doses  of  cocaine} 
produce  sooner  or  later  a  fall  of  the  arteria 
pressure,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  i\ 
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rect  action  upon  the  heart,  and  the  vaso- 
otor  system.    Upon  striated  muscles  cocaine 
>pe£TS  to  have  a  peculiar  though  very  feeble 
■Hon,  which  is  not  manifested  during-  poison- 
g  by  it.   It  is  a  stimulant  to  the  respiratory 
ntrcs,  increasing  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of 
ie  respirations,  but  if  the  dose  is  sufficiently 
rgc,  it  causes  the  respirations  to  become  after 
time  very  shallow,  and  finally  paralyzes  the 
■spiratory  centres.    Moderate  doses  are  said 
i  increase,  large  doses  to  paralyze,  peristalsis. 
It  has  no  distinct  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
ine  secreted  but  probably  decreases  the  elim- 
ation  of  urea.    It  is  an  energetic  mydriatic 
it  does  not  increase  intra-ocular  pressure  nor 
llirely  paralyze  the  accommodation.  Locally 
iplied,  cocaine  is  a  very  distinct  and  certain 
lssthetic,  acting,  according  to  the  observa- 
ons  of  von  Anrep,  upon  the  nerves  of  special 
use  as  well  as  upon  those  of  common  sensi- 
lity.    Cocaine  penetrates  mucous  membranes 
■adily,  but  is  not  able  to  pass  through  the  skin, 
id  when  given  hypodermically   so  rapidly 
iffuses  itself  that  its   local   anaesthetic  in- 
nence  is  very  fugacious  unless  the  circulation 
1  the  part  be  controlled  by  mechanical  means, 
rjected  so  as  to  come  immediately  in  contact 
ith  the  large  nerve-trunk,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ucing  temporary  anaesthesia  over  the  whole 
istribution  of  the  nerve.    When  applied  in 
mcentrated  solution  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
produces  at  once  a  marked  pallor,  which  is 
robably  due  to  a  powerful  constriction  of  the 
lood-vessels  caused  by  a  direct  action  upon 
leir  muscle-fibres.    In  practical  medicine  co- 
line  is  used  for  its  local  effects  in  benumbing 
•nsibility  and  relieving  pain  in  all  mucous 
•acts  that  can  be  reached  by  the  surgeon. 
*Then  prescribed  in  an  ointment,  soluble  salts 
f  cocaine  should  be  used,  and  sufficient  water 
irected  to  prevent  crystallization.    In  burns, 
ainful  ulcers,  fissures  of  the  anus,  etc.,  cocaine 
i  a  very  valuable  remedy.    It  is  also  employed 
ith  success  in  various  local  inflammations  of 
ie  mucous  membrane,  subduing  nervous  irri- 
ibility,  and  by  its  constringing  influence  re- 
eving or  even  curing  acute  inflammations, 
bus,  a  mixture  of  cocaine  and  bismuth  will 
ften  arrest  an  acute  coryza.    In  hay  fever,  in 
ie  irritated  sore  throat  of  advanced  phthisis, 
t  chronic  laryngitis,  in  inflamed  hemorrhoids, 
id  even  in  bronchitis  with  excessive  cough,  it 
ften  may  be  locally  applied  with  advantage, 
he  fugaciousness  of  its  effects  makes  it  a 
lluable  mydriatic  when  it  is  desired  simply  to 
camine  the  eye-ground.    The  strength  of  the 
ilution  for  local  application  may  vary  from 
to  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  effects  de- 
red.    In  coryza  and  hay  fever  bougies  made 
ith  cacao  butter,  containing  each  from  one- 
aarter  to  one-half  grain  of  cocaine,  are  often 
?ry  efficacious.    At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
■at  cocaine  would  be  of  great  service  by  its 
lmulant   influence    in    melancholia,  neuras- 
ienia,  hysteria,  and  allied  disorders,  but  ex- 
Efrience  has  shown  it  to  be  of  very  little  value 


in  these  conditions,  and  often  to  increase  the 
symptoms,  especially  any  existing  restlessness. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  internal  remedy  and 
for  its  local  influence  upon  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  in  seasickness,  excessive  vomiting,  gastro- 
clynia,  and  even  in  serous  diarrhoea. 

The  habitual  use  of  cocaine  as  a  stimulant 
has  in  many  cases  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
cocaine  habit,  with  the  production  of  ill  health, 
accompanied  by  headache,  malaise,  insomnia, 
prostration,  often  faintness,  vertigo,  and  de- 
terioration of  the  cerebral  function.  A  symp- 
tom which  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  chronic 
cocaine  poisoning  but  which  must  certainly  be 
rare,  was  first  described  by  Magnan,  and  is 
known  as  Magnan's  symptom.  It  consists  of  an 
hallucination  of  common  sensation,  the  feeling 
that  some  foreign  body  is  under  the  skin,  with 
an  often  consequent  complaint  that  grains 
of  sand,  worms,  or  other  foreign  body  are  situ- 
ated in  the  position  named.  The  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  cocaine  in  cases  of  the  cocaine 
habit  is  not  usually  followed  by  any  serious 
danger  to  life;  symptoms  that  may  arise  are  to 
be  met  on  general  principles. 

If  given  in  infusion  the  leaves  should  be 
swallowed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
yield  their  virtues  to  water.  The  fluidextract  is 
now  official,  and  is  a  very  eligible  preparation; 
a  tincture  of  coca,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  in  five  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  wine 
of  coca,  one  in  ten,  would  also  be  efficient. 
The  elixir  of  coca,  as  usually  dispensed,  is  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  value.  (See  Part  II.) 

Dose,  of  coca,  one-half  to  one  drachm  (2.0 
to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Coca;,  U.  S.  (Br.)  ; 
Vinum  Cocee,  U.  8.  (from  fluidextract). 

COCAINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COCAINE 

(cO-ca-I'na) 

C17H21XO4  =  300.92 

"An  alkaloid  [CsHisCCeHsCOJNO.COOC 
Hs]  obtained  from  several  varieties  of  Coca." 
U.  S.  "An  alkaloid,  C17H21NO4,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  Erythroxylum  Coca,  Lam., 
and  its  varieties."  Br. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine-methyl-ester  :  Benzoyl-methyl-ecgo- 
nine  ;  Cocainum  ;  Cocaine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Cocain,  O. 

The  processes  for  making  this  alkaloid  will 
be  found  under  Coca.  Owing  to  the  small 
yield,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  manufacture 
cocaine  in  South  America  and  export  it,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  transporting  the  bulky 
coca  leaves. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as 
in  "  large,  colorless,  four-sided  or  six-sided 
monoclinic  prisms,  having  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  and  producing  on  the  tongue  a  tempo- 
rary numbness.  Soluble  in  600  parts  of  water, 
5   parts   of   alcohol,   and   in    3.8   parts  of 
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ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  very  soluble  in  chlo- 
roform and  warm  alcohol;  soluble  in  260  parts 
of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.) ;  soluble  in  ben- 
zene, carbon  disulphide,  ethyl  acetate,  in  about 
14  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  about  12 
parts  of  olive  oil;  insoluble  in  glycerin.  It 
melts  at  98°  C.  (208.4°  F.),  and  should  leave  no 
residue  on  ignition.  If  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  Cocaine  be  carefully  neutralized  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  should  respond  to  the  re- 
actions and  tests  given  under  Cocaince  Hydro- 
chloridum." U.  S.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  the  following  description  and  tests: 
"  Colorless  monoclinic  prisms  which  have  a 
bitter  taste  followed  by  a  sensation  of  tingling 
and  numbness.  It  melts  at  204.8°  to  208.4°  F. 
(96°  to  98°  C).  Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  glycerin,  soluble  in  10  parts  of  al- 
cohol (90  per  cent.),  in  4  parts  of  ether,  in  % 
part  of  chloroform,  in  12  parts  of  olive  oil, 
and  in  14  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  solu- 
tion in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  dry  salt  obtained  on  evaporating  this 
solution,  afford  the  reactions  mentioned  under 
'  Cocaina?  Hydrochloridum.'  Its  solution  in 
water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  yields  no  re- 
action with  the  tests  for  chlorides  or  sulphates." 

Uses. — (See  p.  371.)  Various  salts  of  the 
alkaloid  have  been  used  in  medicine.  Cocaine 
borate  has  been  recommended  for  ophthalmo- 
logical  uses.  Cocaine  hydriodide,  C17H21NO4 
HI,  which  occurs  in  colorless  crystals  only 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  has  been  especially 
recommended  by  R.  Marcus  as  being  suitable 
for  use  by  cataphoresis  for  the  production  of 
anaesthesia.    For  medicinal  uses  see  Coca. 

Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  grain  (0.00S 
to  0.016  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Oleatum  Cocainse,  U.  S.;  Unguen- 
tum  Cocainae,  Br. 

COCAIN/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM. 
U.  S.»  Br. 

COCAINE  HYDROCHLORIDE  [Cocaina:  Hydrochloras. 
Pharm.  1890,  Cocaine  Hydrochlorate] 

( co-ca-I'nae   hy-dro-phlo'ii-dum ) 

Ci7H21N04.HCl  =  337.10 

"The  neutral  hydrochloride  [HCl.CsHiatCe 
H6C0)N0.C00CH3]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained 
from  several  varieties  of  Coca."  U.  S.  "  The 
hydrochloride,  Ci7H2iN04,HCl,  of  an  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Erythroxylum 
Coca,  Lam.,  and  its  varieties."  Br. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine  :  Chlorhydrate  de  Cocaine, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Cocainum  hydrochloricum.  P.  G.;  Cocain- 
hydrochlorid,  O. ;  Cloridrato  di  cocaina,  It. 

Preparation. — Cocaine  hydrochloride  may  be 
made  "  by  agitating  with  ether  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  an  acidulated  alcoholic  extract  of  coca 
made  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  sodium ;  sepa- 
rating and  evaporating  the  ethereal  liquid ;  puri- 
fying the  product  by  repeating  the  treatment 


with  acidulated  water,  carbonate  of  sodiu 
and  ether;  decolorizing;  neutralizing  with  1 
drochloric    acid,    and    recrystallizing."  j 
(1885).    It  is  also  made  by  dissolving  cocai 
in  ether  or  petroleum  benzin,  and  passing  d! 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  solution,  wb 
the  hydrochloride  will  separate,  this  may  tb 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  recrystallized.  I 
physiological  and  medicinal  properties,  see  Co< 
Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as 
"  colorless,    transparent,    monoclinic  prisr' 
flaky,  lustrous  leaflets  or  a  white  crystalli 
powder;  permanent  in  the  air,  containing  i 
water  of  crystallization;  odorless;  of  a  salii 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  producing  on  t 
tongue  a  tingling  sensation  followed  by  nun 
ness  of  several  minutes'  duration.  Soluble 
0.4  part  of  water,  2.6  parts  of  alcohol,  and. 
18.5  parts  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. 
soluble  in  0.1  part  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F 
and  in  1.4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F. 
insoluble  in  benzene,  petroleum  benzin,  a 
ether.    It  melts  at  about  189.9°  C.  (373.8°  F. 
Minute  quantities  of  impurities  may  reduce  t 
melting  point  to  180°  C.  (356°  F.)  or  less, 
leaves  no  residue  on  incineration.    Its  aqueo 
solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  is  lae\ 
gyrate.    If  silver  nitrate  T.S.  be  added  to  t 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  100),  a  wh:. 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  insoluble 
nitric  acid.    On  adding  5  drops  of  a  solutii 
of  chromium  trioxide  (1  in  20)  to  5  Cc.  of 
solution  of  Cocaine  Hydrochloride  (1  in  50), 
yellow  precipitate  will  be  produced,  which  i| 
dissolves  on  shaking;  on  now  adding  1  C 
of  hydrochloric   acid,  a  permanent,  oraug 
colored,  crystalline  precipitate  will  be  forme 
On  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  chroma  i 
(1  in  20)  to  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  tl] 
salt,  orange-yellow  leaflets  of  cocaine  chroma  I 
are  precipitated.    If  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  II 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt, 
white  flocculent  precipitate  is  produced.   C  ! 
caine  Hydrochloride  is  not  colored  by  cold  si 
phuric  acid,  but  if  a  crystal  be  heated  wii  i 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  test-tube,  vapors  are  pr 
duced,  from  which  benzoic  acid  is  deposited  c 
cooling.    If  three  drops  of  palladous  chloric 
T.S.,  with  3  Cc.  of  chlorine  water,  be  addc 
to  3  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sa 
(1  in  20),  a  red  precipitate  is  produced.  Whe 
0.01  Gm.  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  2  drops  c 
water,  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  a  solution  c 
potassium  permanganate  (1  in  30)  produces 
violet   precipitate,   which   appears  brownisl1 
violet  when  collected  on  a  filter.    A  crysti 
of  the  salt  dissolved  in  alcohol  yields  whe 
stirred  with  a  piece  of  potassium  hydrosid 
an  odor  of  ethyl  benzoate.    If  0.1  Gm.  o(l 
the  salt  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  distilled  watei 
containing  3  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acit 
the    addition   to   this   solution    of   3  drop 
of     tenth-normal     potassium  permanganati 
V.S.  will  produce  a  violet  color,  which  shouli 
not   fade   in   half   an   hour    (limit  of  ciw 
namyl-cocaine) .    If  0.1   Gm.  of  the  salt  bj 
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issolved  in  85  Cc.  of  cold  distilled  water,  in  a 
eaker,  and  4  drops  of  ammonia  water  added, 
nfl  the  solution  stirred  vigorously  for  fifteen 
linutes,  with  occasional  rubbing  of  the  sides 
f  the  beaker  with  a  stirring  rod,  a  crystalline 
irecipitate  of  cocaine  should  be  formed,  and 
he  supernatant  liquid  should  be  perfectly 
lear  (limit  of  isatropyl-cocaine).  The  pres- 
nce  of  0.5  percent,  of  isatropyl-cocaine  will 
>revent  the  formation  of  nearly  all  of  the  pre- 
ipitate,  and  will  cause  the  supernatant  liquid 
o  be  opalescent."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  follow- 
ng  tests:  "It  melts  at  356°  to  366.8°  F.  (180° 

0  186°  C).  Soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  cold 
voter,  forming  a  clear  and  colorless  solution, 
leutral  to  litmus,  and  in  four  times  its  weight 
if  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  or  of  glycerin.  It 
s  insoluble  in  olive  oil  and  almost  insoluble  in 
ther.  It  affords  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
olution  of  auric  chloride;  a  white  precipitate 
rith  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  also 
vith  solution  of  borax.  It  dissolves  without 
olor  in  cold  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  chars 
nth  hot  sulphuric  acid,  evolving  an  agreeable 
>dor,  and  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate  of 
)enzoic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  yields  with 
•.olution  of  potassium  hydroxide  a  white  pre- 
sipitate  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  with  solu- 
ion  of  picric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate  becomi- 
ng crystalline  on  standing,  with  test-solution 
if  mercuric  chloride  slightly  acidulated  with 
rydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
lot  water.  Moistened  with  nitric  acid,  the 
nixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  drop  of 
ilcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
iddcd,  a  characteristic  odor  is  evolved  more  or 
ess  recalling  that  of  peppermint.  A  solution 
lontaining  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  gives  with 
■xcess  of  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 

1  copious  red  precipitate  which  does  not  change 
•olor  within  an  hour  (absence  of  cinnamyl  co- 
'aine  and  cocamine  or  other  products  derived 
'rom  cocaine).  0.1  gramme  dissolved  in  100 
•ubic  centimetres  of  water  and  0.25  cubic  centi- 
metre of  solution  of  ammonia  added,  affords  a 
'lear  solution,  from  which  a  crystalline  deposit 
<hould  gradually  separate  on  stirring  (limit  of 
amorphous  alkaloid).  It  should  not  afford 
nore  than  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
for  sulphates.  Dried  for  twenty  minutes  at 
204°  to  212°  F.  (95.6°  to  100°  C.)  it  should 
lot  lose  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  moisture."  Br. 

Dose,  of  the  salts  of  cocaine,  from  one-fourth 
to  one  grain  (0.016  to  0.065  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Injectio  Cocainae  Hypodermica, 
Br.j  Lamellae  Cocainae,  Br.;  Trochiscus  Kra- 
neriae  et  Cocainae,  Br. 

COCCUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COCHINEAL 

( coc'cys ) 

"  The  dried  female  insect,  Pseudococcus  cacti 
(Linne)  Burmeister."  U.  S.    "The  dried  fe- 


cundated female  insect,  Coccus  Cacti,  Linn., 
reared  on  Nopalea  coccinellifera,  Salm-Dyt  k, 
and  on  other  species  of  Nopalea."  Br. 

Coecionella;  Cochenille,  Fr.  Cod.;  Scharlaohwin-m 
G.;  Cochinilla,  iSp. 

Pseudococcus  is  a  genus  of  hemipterous  in- 
sects, having  the  snout  or  rostrum  in  the  thorax, 
the  antenna?  filiform,  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  furnished  with  bristles.  The  male 
has  two  erect  wings,  the  female  is  wingless. 
The  P.  cacti  is  characterized  by  its  depressed, 
downy,  transversely  wrinkled  body,  its  purplish 
abdomen,  its  short  and  black  legs,  and  its  sub- 
ulate antenna?,  which  are  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  body.  (Rees's  Cyclop,;  A:,,.) 
Another  species,  C.  ilicis,  which  inhabits  a 
species  of  oak,  is  collected  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Morea,  in  Greece,  and  used  as  a 
dye-stuff  in  the  East,  under  the  name  of  kermes, 
chermes,  or  alkermes.  The  dried  insects  are 
nearly  globular,  smooth,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  They  yield 
a  carmine-colored  powder,  and,  with  a  salt  of 
tin,  a  fine  scarlet-red  dye.  Pseudococcus  cacti 
is  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
inhabiting  different  species  of  Cactus  and  allied 
genera  of  plants,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands 
and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Oaxaca  and  Guerrero,  it  is  an  important  object 
of  culture.  The  Indians  form  plantations  of 
the  nopal  (Nopalea  coccinellifera,  Salm,  for- 
merly Opuntia  cochinillif era,  Mills),  upon  which 
the  insect  feeds  and  propagates.  During  the 
rainy  season,  a  number  of  the  females  are  pre- 
served under  cover,  upon  the  branches  of  the 
plant,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  are 
distributed  upon  the  plants  without.  They  per- 
ish quickly  after  having  deposited  their  eggs. 
These,  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  give 
origin  to  innumerable  minute  insects,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  plant.  The  males, 
of  which,  according  to  Ellis,  the  proportion  is 
not  greater  than  one  to  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  females,  being  provided  with  wings 
and  very  active,  approach  and  fecundate  the 
latter.  After  this  period,  the  females,  which 
before  moved  about,  attach  themselves  to  the 
leaves,  and  increase  rapidly  in  size;  so  that,  in 
the  end,  their  legs,  antennae,  and  probosces  are 
scarcely  discoverable,  and  they  appear  more  like 
excrescences  on  the  plant  than  distinct  animated 
insects.  They  are  now  gathered  for  use.  by 
detaching  them  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife,  a 
quill,  or  "a  feather,  a  few  being  left  to  continue 
the  race.  They  are  destroyed  either  by  dipping 
them,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  into  boiling  water  or 
by  the  heat  of  a  stove.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun.  The  males, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  full  grown  females, 
are  not  collected.  It  is  said  that  of  the  wild 
insect  there  are  six  generations  every  year,  fur- 
nishing an  equal  number  of  crops;  but  the 
domestic  is  collected  only  three  times  annually, 
the  propagation  being  suspended  during  the 
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rahay  season,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  insect  to  support  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  insect  has  been  taken  from 
Mexico  to  the  Canary  Islands;  and  very  large 
quantities  of  cochineal  have  been  delivered  to 
commerce  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe.1  Its 
culture  is  said  to  have  proved  successful  in 
Java  and  Algeria,  but  unprofitable  in  Spain.2 

Cochineal  is  defined  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia as  follows :  "About  5  Mm.  long,  some- 
what oblong  and  angular  hi  outline,  flat  and 
concave  beneath,  convex  above;  externally  pur- 
plish-gray or  purplish-black;  transversely 
wrinkled;  easily  pulverizable,  yielding  a  dark 
red  powder;  odor  faint;  taste  slightly  bitter. 
The  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
or  ammonia  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  in- 
soluble in  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  alkalies  change 
the  color  to  purple.  Ash  not  more  than  6  per- 
cent."   U.  S. 

As  found  in  commerce,  the  finer  cochineal, 
grana  fina  of  Spanish  commerce,  is  in  irregu- 
larly circular  or  oval,  somewhat  angular  grains, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  con- 
vex on  one  side,  concave  or  flat  on  the  other, 
and  marked  with  several  transverse  wrinkles. 
Two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  cochineal  are 
known  to  the  druggist,  distinguished  by  their 
external  appearance.  One  is  of  a  reddish-gray 
color,  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  the  dark 
color  of  the  insect  with  the  whiteness  of  a 
powder  by  which  it  is  almost  covered,  and  with 
patches  of  a  rosy  tinge  irregularly  interspersed. 
From  its  diversified  appearance,  it  is  called  by 
the  Spaniards  cochintlla  jaspeada.  It  is  the 
variety  commonly  found  in  commerce.  The 
other,  cochinilla  renegrida,  or  grana  nigra,  is 
dark-colored,  almost  black,  with  only  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  whitish  powder  between  the 
wrinkles.  The  two  are  distinguished  in  our 
markets  by  the  names  of  silver  grains  and  black 
grains.  Some  suppose  the  difference  to  arise 
from  the  mode  of  preparation,  the  gray  coehi- 
neal  consisting  of  the  insects  destroyed  by  a 
dry  heat;  the  black,  of  those  destroyed  by  hot 
water,  which  removes  the  external  whitish 
powder;  it  is  also  said  that  cochineal  is  black- 
ened by  placing  the  insects  with  black  sand  in 
a  bag  and  swinging  backward  and  forward  until 
some  of  the  juice  exudes.  According  to  Faber, 
who  derived  his  information  from  a  merchant 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  cochi- 
neal is  collected,  the  silver  grains  consist  of 
the  impregnated  female  just  before  she  has  laid 

1  Various  species  of  Opuntia  are  adapted  to  the 
support  of  the  cochineal  insect,  especially  plants 
which  are  very  juicy,  with  few  thorns  and  a  thick 
skin.  It  is  the  0.  Ficus  indica  which  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  Teneriffe,  the  dry  but  hot  climate  of  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  both  of  the  plant 
and  the  insect.  For  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
rearing  the  cochineal  insect  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
see  P.  J.,  Sept.  1871 ;  in  Central  America,  see  A.  J.  P., 
1873,  30 ;  N.  R.,  1880,  175  ;  In  Guatemala,  see  Ph. 
Era.  1893.  227. 

2  In  Asia  Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oushak,  are 
great  quantities  of  an  insect,  closely  resembling  the 
Coccus  cacti,  which  feeds  on  a  species  of  Clstus ; 
but  it  is  unknown  whether  any  quantity  has  been 
introduced  into  general  commerce.  {A.  J.  P.,  xxxv. 
455. ) 


her  eggs;  the  black,  of  the  female  after  tl 
eggs  have  been  laid  and  hatched.  (A.  J.  1 
xviii.  47.)  There  is  little  or  no  difference 
their  quality.3  Another  and  much  inferii 
variety  is  the  grana  sylvestra,  or  wild  cocaine; 
consisting  partly  of  very  small  separate  insect; 
partly  of  roundish  or  oval  masses,  which  e: 
hibit,  under  the  microscope,  minute  and  a] 
parently  new-born  insects,  enclosed  in  a  whi 
or  reddish  cotton-like  substance.  It  is  scarce 
known  in  our  drug  market. 

Cochineal  has  a  faint  heavy  odor  and  a  bitte 
slightly  acidulous  taste.  Its  powder  is  of  a  pu 
plish-carmine  color,  tingeing  the  saliva  intense 
red.  According  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
consists  of  a  peculiar  coloring  principle,  a  pi 
culiar  animal  matter  constituting  the  skeleton  < 
the  insect,  stearin,  olein,  an  odorous  fatty  aci 
and  various  salts.  Tyrosin  has  also  been  four 
by  De  la  Rue,  and  its  presence  in  cochine 
confirmed  later  by  von  Miller  and  Rohd 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xxvi.  2660.)  It  was  ab 
analyzed  by  John,  who  called  the  coloring  prii 
ciple  cochinilin.  It  is,  however,  universal 
known  now  as  carminic  acid.  Hlasiwetz  ar 
Grabowski  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  141,  329)  gave  it  tl 
formula  C17H18O10,  and  considered  it  to  be 
glucoside,  which  was  decomposed  by  boilir 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  a  non-fermen 
able  sugar  and  carmine  red,  C11H12O7.  Tl 
incorrectness  of  this  view  has,  however,  bee 
demonstrated  by  von  Miller  and  Rohde  (lo~ 
cit. ) ,  who  have  shown  that  the  purified  carmin 
acid  is  a  dioxymethyl-a-naphthoquinone  of  tl 
formula  C12H11O7,  or  the  double  formula  C 
H22O14,  and  that  the  carmine  red  is  identic; 
with  it.  Schunk  and  Marchlewski  (Ber.  1 
Chem.  Ges.,  xxvii.  2979)  have  confirmed  the: 
results  of  von  Miller  and  Rohde,  and  have  show 
that  the  reason  that  the  carminic  acid  as  fresh! 
extracted  from  the  cochineal  gave  the  apparei 
glucoside  reaction  was  that  it  is  impure.  The 
prepared  the  pure  crystallized  carminic  acid,  i 
anilide,  and  identified  its  character  as  a  napl 
thoquinone  derivative.  (Recent  writers,  witl 
out  modifying  the  formula  above  given,  ha^ 
classified  carminic  acid  as  a  derivative  of  hydr 
odene,  C9H10.)  It  shows  no  sharp  meltm 
point,  beginning  to  decompose  at  130°  ( 
Carminic  acid  is  of  a  brilliant  purple-red  colo 
unalterable  in  dry  air,  is  very  soluble  in  wate 
soluble  in  cold  and  more  so  in  boiling  alcohc 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  without  nitrogen.  It 
obtained  by  macerating  cochineal  in  ether,  an 
treating  the  residue  with  successive  pdrtior 
of  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
part  of  the  carminic  acid,  and  yields  the  r< 
mainder  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  ma 
be  freed  from  a  small  proportion  of  adherin 


3  Cake  cochineal  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  1 
the  drug  produced  in  Argentina.  A  specime 
examined  by  Stark  was  in  flat  cakes  about  one-foun 
of  an  inch  thick,  and,  under  the  microscope,  was  se(. 
to  consist  chiefly  of  the  cochineal  insect,  mixed  will 
small  portions  of  the  thorns  and  epidermis  of  tl' 
cactus,  in  consequence  of  careless  gathering.  It 
Inferior  for  dveing  purposes  to  the  ordinary  varleti 
(P.  J.,  xiv.  346.) 
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atty  matter  by  dissolving  it  in  official  al- 
ohol  and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of 
ther.    The  pure  camiinic  acid  is  deposited  in 
he  course  of  a  few  days.    Chlorine  readily 
estroys  the  carminic  acid,  and  nascent  hydro- 
en  reduces  it  to  a  leuco  body,  which  again 
ecomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Lieber- 
iann  found   that  the   coating  of   the  silver 
K'hineal  consisted  of  a  peculiar  wax,  which 
e  named  coccerin,  C3oH6o(C3iH6i03)2;  this  is 
uble  in  benzene,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
p.  J.,  1885, 186;  from  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.)  The 
queous  infusion  of  cochineal  is  of  a  violet- 
rimson  color,  which  is  brightened  by  the  acid4? 
nd  deepened  by  the  alkalies.    The  coloring 
natter  is  readily  precipitated.    The  salts  of 
inc,  bismuth,  and  nickel  produce  a  lilac  pre- 
pitate,  and  those  of  iron  a  dark  purple  ap- 
roaching  to  black.    The  salts  of  tin,  especially 
he  nitrate  and  the  chloride,  precipitate  the 
oloring  matter  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  form 
he  basis  of  those  splendid  scarlet  and  crimson 
yes  which  have  rendered  conchineal  so  valuable 
n  the  arts.   With  alumina  the  coloring  matter 
onus  the  pigment  called  lalce.    The  finest  lakes 
re  obtained  by  mixing  the  decoction  of  cochi- 
eal  with  fresh  gelatinous  alumina. 
The  pigment  called  carmine  is  the  coloring 
natter  of  cochineal  precipitated  from  the  decoc- 
ion  by  acids,  the  salts  of  tin,  etc.,  or  by  animal 
elatin,  and  when  properly  made  is  of  the  most 
ntense  and  brilliant  scarlet.  Cochineal-ear- 
nine  requires  for  its  production  a  decoction  of 
•ochineal  itself,  and  not  of  carminic  acid,  the 
litrogenized   matters   being   essential   to  its 
'onnation.    Liebermann  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
tviii.  p.  1971)  considers  cochineal  carmine  to 
)e  no  ordinary  compound  of  a  coloring  matter 
vith  alumina,  but  to  be  an  alumina  albuminate 
f  the  carmine  coloring  matter  comparable  in 
some  respects  to  the  product  from  alizarin  and 
ilumina  with  "Turkey-red  oil."    (See  C.  D., 
1893,  199;  Zeit.  angew.   Chem.,  1894.)  J. 
J.  Hess  proved  that  if  fatty  matters  found 
in  cochineal  were  removed  by  treatment  with 
alcohol,  a  much  more  brilliant  carmine  could 
be  produced.    He  found  in  Guatemala  cochi- 
neal 17  per  cent,  of  a  crystalline  stearopten, 
in  Java  cochineal  7  per  cent.,  and  in  Ca- 
nary cochineal  18  per  cent.  (Dingier,  P. 
235,  88;  N.  B.,  1880,  338.)     The  degree  of 
coloring  power  in  cochineal  may  be  approxi- 
mately measured  by  the  decolorizing  effect  pro- 
luced  by  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
For  a  method  of  applying  this  process,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  J.  M.  Merrick 
of  Boston,  in  A.  J.  P.,  1871,  263 ;  from  Amer. 
Chem.,  April,  1871.    The  Br.  Pharm.  requires 
that  when  cochineal  is  macerated  in  water  no 
insoluble  powder  shall  be  separated,  and  that 
when  incinerated  with  free  access  of  air  it 
shall  yield  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Cochineal  has  been  adulterated  by  causing 
certain  heavy  substances,  such  as  powdered 
talc,  lead  carbonate,  and  barium  sulphate,  by 
shaking  in  a  bag  or  otherwise,  to  adhere,  by 


means  of  some  glutinous  material  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  insects,  and  thus  increase  their 
weight.  Cochineal  yields  1.5  per  cent,  of 
ash.  Five  specimens  of  the  drug  have  been 
examined,  which  left  in  their  ashes  respectm  [y 
8,  12,  16,  IS,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  salt  of 
barium.  (A.  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  220.)  The  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  the  absence,  under  the 
microscope,  of  a  woolly  appearance  which 
characterizes  the  white  powder  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  unadulterated  insect.  Metallic  lead, 
which  is  said  frequently  to  exist  in  fine  particles 
in  the  artificial  coating,  may  be  discovered  by 
powdering  the  cochineal  and  suspending  it  in 
water,  when  the  metal  will  remain  behind. 
Grains  of  a  substance  artificially  prepared  to 
imitate  the  dried  insect  have  been  mixed  with 
the  genuine  in  France.  A  close  inspection  will 
serve  to  detect  the  difference.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
ix.  110.)  Vermilion  and  chrome-red  (lead 
dichromate)  are  said  also  to  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  carmine,  to  the  ex- 
tent sometimes  of  60  or  even  70  per  cent. 
(P.  J.,  1860,  p.  547.)  There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  them  by  the  appropriate 
tests.  Starch  has  been  used,  according  to 
Maisch,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  one  specimen  he  found  57.14  per 
cent.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxxiii.  18.)  Artificial  cochi- 
neal, prepared  by  coloring  exhausted  cochineal 
powder  with  rosaniline  and  forming  it  into 
grains  has  been  found  in  commerce.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
forms  a  paste  with  water. 

The  importations  of  cochineal  have  dimin- 
ished, owing  to  the  gradual  replacement  of 
this  dye  by  the  newer  azo  colore.  In  1889, 
550,000  lbs.  were  brought  into  the  United 
States;  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  importa- 
tions were  140,756  lbs.,  114,326  lbs.,  and  162, 
395  lbs.,  respectively.  The  reduction  in  price 
has  been  such  that  at  present  the  production 
in  the  Canaries  is  said  not  to  be  remunerative. 

Uses. — Cochineal  is  supposed  by  some  to  pos- 
sess anodyne  properties,  but  is  probably  use- 
less. In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  color  tinc- 
tures and  tooth  "powders.  To  infants  with 
whooping  cough,  cochineal  in  substance  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  about  one-third  of  a  grain  (0.021 
Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  The  dose,  of  a  tinc- 
ture (one  part  in  ten  parts  of  diluted  alcohol), 
is  for  an  adult  from  twenty  to  thirty  rnmmvi 
(1.3  to  1.8  Co.).  In  neuralgia,  Sauter  gave  halt 
a  tablespoonful  (7.5  Cc.)  with  asserted  cure. 

Off.  Prep  —  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita, 
U.  s',  Br.;  Tinctura  Cinchona?  Composita,  Br.; 
Tinctura  Cocci,  Br. 

CODEINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CODEINE 

( cO-de-I'na ) 

C18H21N03+H20  =  314.S3 

"An  alkaloid  [Ci7His(CHs)NOs  +  HaO] 
obtained  from  Opium,  or  prepared  from  mor- 
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phine  by  methylation.    It  should  be  kept  in 

well-stoppered,   amber-eolored   vials."    U.  S. 

"An  alkaloid,  Ci7His(CH3)N03,H20,  obtained 

from  opium  or  from  morphine."  Br. 

Codeina,  Methyl-morphine,  Codeia  ;  Codeinum,  Co- 
deine, Fr.  Cod.;  Codein,  Kodein,  Or.;  Codeina,  It.,  8p. 

Preparation. — Codeine  1  was  discovered  in 
1832  by  Robiquet  in  morphine  hydrochloride 
prepared  according  to  the  process  of  Gregory. 
It  exists  in  opium  combined  like  morphine  with 
meconic  acid,  and  is  extracted  along  with  that 
alkaloid  in  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloride. 
(See  Morphina.)  When  the  solution  of  the 
mixed  morphine  and  codeine  hydrochlorides  is 
treated  with  ammonia,  the  former  alkaloid  is 
precipitated,  and  the  codeine,  remaining  in  so- 
lution, may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  It  may  be  purified  by  treating 
the  crystals  with  hot  ether,  which  dissolves  them 
and  yields  the  codeine  in  colorless  crystals  on 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Codeine  is  the  methyl 
derivative  of  morphine,  as  shown  in  the  formula 
Ci7Hi8(CH3)N03.  It  may  be  formed  arti- 
ficially from  morphine  by  treating  this  latter 
successively  with  methyl  iodide  and  fixed  alkali. 
(Grimaux,  1881,  J.  Chem.  S.,  44,  358.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  German  patent,  codeine  is  made 
synthetically  by  the  following  process:  Mor- 
phine, 285  6m.,  and  nitrosoniethylurethane,  132 
Gm.,  are  dissolved  in  1  kilo,  of  methyl  alcohol. 
With  the  solution  is  mixed,  constantly  stirring, 
a  solution  made  by  mixing  50  Gm.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  800  Gm.  of  methyl  alcohol.  When 
the  reaction  is  complete,  the  methyl  alcohol  is 
distilled  off,  and  codeine  is  extracted  from  the 
residue  with  benzene,  from  which  it  afterwards 
separates  in  characteristic  crystals.  (0.  D., 
1898,  237.) 


1  Apocodeine,  CieH19N02. — This  alkaloid,  discovered 
in  1869  by  Matthiesseu  and  Wright,  is  made  by  heat- 
ing a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  with 
codeine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form ;  insoluble  in  water.  It  gives  a  reaction  similar 
to  that  of  apomorphine,  but  is  more  stable.  Accord- 
ing to  Guinard  aud  Frohner,  apocodeine  does  not  act 
as  an  emetic.  According  to  Combemale  and  Dixon,  a 
moderate  dose  increases  very  greatly  intestinal  per- 
istalsis, and  Dixon  affirms  that  the  one  to  two  per 
cent,  neutral  solution  is  an  efficient  laxative  in  doses 
of  1  to  2  Cc,  when  given  subcutaneously.  As  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  Dixon  believes  that  the  in- 
crease of  peristalsis  is  due  to  a  paralyzing  influence 
on  the  inhibitory  intestinal  nerves.  He  also  found 
that  the  toxic  dose  of  apocodeine  paralyzes  the 
peripheral  vasomotor  nerves,  producing  great  fall  of 
blood  pressure,  with,  in  the  beginning,  rapid  action 
of  the  heart,  followed  by  slow  pulse,  which  he  believes 
is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  accelerator  nerve  endings. 
The  increase  of  the  reflexes  in  the  poisoning,  and 
the  strychnine-like  convulsions  sometimes  seen,  are 
attributed  by  Dixon  to  an  effect  on  the  sensory  side 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Apocodeine  hydrochloride  has  been  introduced  Into 
commerce  as  a  laxative  ;  it  is  employed  subcutaneously 
in  doses  of  2  Cc.  of  a  one  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
(P.  J.,  1901,  665). 

A  second  derivative  from  codeine,  Isomeric  with  it 
in  formula,  has  been  obtained  by  Merck  as  a  by- 
proauct  in  the  manufacture  of  apocodeine,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  pseudocodeine.  It  differs  from 
codeine  in  its  higher  melting  point,  182°  C.  (359.6° 
F.),  and  in  its  property  of  being  instantly  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  In  the  form  of  crystalline  needles, 
not  only  from  cold  but  likewise  from  boiling  aqueous 
solutions  of  its  salts.  According  to  Robert,  it  re- 
sembles codeine  In  its  physiological  action. 


Properties. — Codeine  occurs  in  "  white,  oi 
nearly  translucent,  orthorhombic  prisms,  octahe- 
dral crystals,  or  a  crystalline  powder;  odorless, 
and  having  a  faintly  bitter  taste;  slightly 
efflorescent  in  warm  air.  Soluble  in  88  parts  oi 
water,  1.6  parts  of  alcohol,  12.5  parts  of  ether, 
and  0.66  part  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;! 
soluble  in  59  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176;i 
P.),  and  in  0.92  part  of  alcohol  at  60°  c! 
(140°  P.).  At  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  it  loses  its! 
water  of  crystallization,  and  melts  at  154.9°  C 
(310.8°  F.).  When  heated  in  an  insufficienl 
amount  of  water  for  complete  solution,  it  melts 
to  oily  drops,  which  crystallize  on  cooling.  It 
leaves  no  residue  on  incineration.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  and  is 
lasvogyrate.  Sulphuric  acid  (free  from  nitrous 
compounds)  produces  either  no  color  or  a  slight 
pinkish  tint,  which  disappears  within  twc 
minutes,  but  on  heating,  a  violet  color  is  de- 
veloped. (The  presence  of  nitrous  compounds 
causes  a  pink  color  in  the  cold).  Sulphuric 
acid  containing  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  pro-- 
duces  with  Codeine  a  violet-blue  color;  sul- 
phuric acid  heated,  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
added,  gives  a  blood-red  color;  sulphuric  acid 
containing  a  trace  of  selenous  acid  produces  a 
green  color,  changing  rapidly  to  blue,  and  then 
slowly  back  to  grass-green  (with  morphine  it 
gives  a  blue  color,  changing  to  green,  and  then 
to  brown) ;  sulphuric  acid  and  Codeine  develop 
no  color,  but  on  adding  a  drop  of  solution  oi 
formaldehyde  a  violet-blue  color  is  produced 
(morphine  giving  an  intense  purple  color). 
On  dissolving  a  small  crystal  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  adding  1  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  then  1  Cc.  of 
Codeine  solution  (1  in  100),  no  blue  coloi 
should  be  produced  at  once  (absence  of  mor- 
phine). If  1  drop  of  a  diluted  nitric  acid  so- 
lution (1  drop  in  200  Cc.  of  water)  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  0.03  Gm.  of  Codeine  in  2  Cc] 
of  sulphuric  acid,  a  bluish-red  tint,  gradually 
changing  to  blue,  will  be  developed.  On 
sprinkling  0.05  Gm.  of  Codeine  upon  2  Cc.  ofj 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.200)  the  crystals  will  turn 
red,  but  the  acid  will  acquire  only  a  yellow 
color  (difference  from,  and  absence  of,  mor-\ 
phine)."  U.  S.  "The  alkaloid  dissolves  in  an| 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  colorless 
solution,  a  small  quantity  of  which,  when  gently 
wanned  on  a  water-bath  with  2  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  molybdate,  or  with  a  trace 
of  ferric  chloride  or  potassium  ferricyanide, 
develops  a  blue  or  bluish-black  color,  which,  on1' 
the  addition  of  a  minute  trace  of  diluted  nitric;, 
acid,  changes  to  a  bright  scarlet,  becoming 
orange.  Heated  to  redness  in  air  it  yields  no 
ash.  Moistened  with  nitric  acid  tlie  liquid  be- 
comes yellow  but  not  red.  A  2  per  cent,  solu-1 
tion  of  Codeine  in  water  acidulated  with  a  few: 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
but  not  with  solution  of  ammonia.  A  saturated 
solution  of  Codeine  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  should  give  no  blue  color,  but 
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dy  gradually  a  dull  green,  on  the  addition 
I  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  a  very 
i lute  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (ab- 
nce  of  morphine  and  other  impurities)."  Br. 
I'hen  added  in  excess  to  boiling  water,  the  un- 
solved portion  melts  and  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
iving  the  appearance  of  an  oil.  It  may  be 
parated  from  morphine  by  a  solution  of 
utassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  which  dissolves 
te  morphine  and  leaves  the  codeine.  It  has 
1  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  and  com- 
nes  with  acids  to  form  salts,  some  of  which 
•e  crystallizable,  particularly  the  nitrate.  Its 
ipacity  of  saturation  is  almost  identical  with 
iat  of  morphine.  According  to  Robiquet,  1 
irt  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated  by  7.837 
!  codeine,  and  by  7.88  of  morphine.  It  is 
stinguishable,  however,  from  the  latter  prin- 
ple  by  the  different  form  of  the  crystals, 
hich  are  octahedral,  by  its  solubility  in  boiling 
her,  greater  solubility  in  water,  and  insolu- 
Iity  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  by  not  assuming 
red  color  with  nitric  acid,  or  a  blue  one  with 
irric  salts.  Tincture  of  galls  precipitates 
•om  its  solutions  a  codeine  tannate.  Crystal- 
zed  from  an  aqueous  solution,  it  contains  about 
per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  at 
)0°  C.  (212°  F.).  The  crystals  obtained 
com  a  solution  hi  ether  contain  no  water. 
Uses. — Codeine  produces  in  the  lower  animals 
tarked  convulsive  symptoms,  with  heightened 
■flexes,  disturbances  of  the  respiration  and 
irely  tendency  to  coma.  In  man  the  thera- 
eutic  dose  acts  as  an  uncertain  and  feeble 
^algesic  and  hypnotic,  and  in  large  doses  may 
roduce  marked  restlessness.  The  symptoms 
f  poisoning  by  it  have  been  vascular  excite- 
ent,  exhilaration,  then  depression  with  great 
lxiety,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pale,  cool, 
ammy  skin,  slight  contraction  of  pupil,  aud 
eeplessness,  with  slight  delirium.  In  some 
ises  convulsions  have  been  present.  In  re- 
lrd  to  the  toxic  dose,  there  is  the  greatest  dif- 
■rence  of  statement  by  physicians.  Severe 
)isoning  has  been  reported  from  the  use  of 
»ur  grains,  but  according  to  some  praeti- 
oners  five  grains  have  had  no  effect,  and  we 
ive  frequently  given  codeine,  prepared  by 
owers  and  Weightman  of  Philadelphia,  in 
>ses  of  from  six  to  eight  grains  without  the 
•oduction  of  distinct  symptoms.  It  is  very 
ident  that  commercial  codeine  has  been  and 
'obably  still  is  of  varying  composition,  and 
e  results  frequently  obtained  have  been  pro- 
iced  by  adherent  alkaloids.  Wm.  Weightman 
ice  informed  us  that  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
ict  of  their  laboratory  went  to  France,  where 
appeared  to  be  largely  used  as  a  calmative 
•ug,  free  from  many  of  the  objections  to 
)ium,  but  in  no  way  comparing  with  it  in 
)wer.  It  has  been  highly  lauded  in  the  treat- 
ent  of  diabetes  mellitus,  and  cases  of  recovery 
ider  its  use  reported.  In  the  grave  form  of 
is  disorder  we  have  seen  it  fail  to  exert  any 
irceptible  influence,  but  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
ent  to  demand  a  fair  trial  of  the  remedy  in  any 


individual  case.  Medical  practitioners  often  use 
it  to  quiet  cough,  to  allay  intestinal  pain,  and  to 
fulfil  various  other  of  the  minor  narcotic 
indications  for  which  opium  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered. On  account  of  its  frequent  con- 
tamination with  morphine,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised as  to  the  commencing  dose,  but  no  effect 
at  all  is  to  be  expected,  if  the  alkaloid  be  pure, 
from  less  than  one  grain  (0.06  Cm.),  and  this 
dose  may  be  rapidly  increased  until  sunn:  symp-< 
toms  are  produced.  It  may  be  given  in  pill 
or  in  syrupy  solution. 

Dose,  one  half  to  two  grains  (0.032  to 
0.13  Gm.). 

CODEINCE  PHOSPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CODEINE  PHOSPHATE 

(co-de  I'iiee  pliGVphas) 

CisHaxNOa.HaPCU  +  2H20  =  430.0 

"The  phosphate  [P0(0H)3(Ci7Hi8(CHs) 
NOs)  +  2H2O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Opium,  or  prepared  from  morphine  by  methyla- 
tion.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
amber-colored  vials."  U.  S.  "  The  phosphate, 
(Ci7Hi8(CHs)NOs>H3P04)s,3H»0,  of  an  alka- 
loid obtained  from  opium  or  from  mor- 
phine." Br. 

Phosphate  de  Codeine,  Fr. ;  Codeinum  phosphor- 
Icum,  P.  O. ;  Kodeinphosphat,  Phosphorsaures  Kodein, 

This  salt  is  official  for  the  first  time  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias;  it  has  been 
introduced  because  of  its  easy  solubility  and 
stability;  it  may  be  made  by  dissolving  1  part 
of  codeine  in  1.25  parts  of  25  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  (the  solution  should  be  slightly 
acid  in  reaction)  ;  sufficient  alcohol  is  added  to 
precipitate  the  codeine  phosphate.  On  account 
of  its  large  percentage  of  codeine  (about  70 
per  cent.)  it  is  well  fitted  for  hypodermic  in- 
jections. It  occurs  in  "  fine,  white,  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  or  a  crystalline  powder,  with- 
out odor,  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  fre- 
quently crystallizes  with  one  and  a  half  mole- 
cules of  wrater  of  crystallization.  Soluble  in 
2.25  parts  of  water,  201  parts  of  alcohol,  1340 
parts  of  ether,  and  in  6620  parts  of  chloro- 
form at  25°  C.  (77°  F.);  soluble  in  0.46  part 
of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  97  parti 
of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  At  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  it  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization; above  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  and  at  235°  C.  (455°  F.) 
melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  which  rapidly  vola- 
tilizes. Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  blue  lit- 
mus paper.  If  silver  nitrate  T.S.  be  added  to 
its  aqueous  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced,  which  is  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid 
and  in  ammonia  water.  Sulphuric  acid  (free 
from  nitrous  compounds)  produces  either  no 
color  or  a  slight  pinkish  tint,  which  disappears 
within  two  minutes;  sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  produces  a  violet- 
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blue  color;  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of 
sclenous  acid  gives  a  green  color,  changing 
rapidly  to  blue,  and  then  slowly  back  to  grass- 
green  (with  morphine  it  gives  a  blue  color, 
changing  to  green,  and  then  to  brown).  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  drop  of  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde produce  a  violet-blue  color  (morphine  an 
intense  purple).  On  dissolving  a  small  crystal 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  10  Cc.  of  water, 
adding  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  then 
1  Cc.  of  Codeine  Phosphate  solution  (1  in 
100),  no  blue  color  should  be  produced  at 
once  (absence  of  morphine).  If  0.2  Gm.  of 
Codeine  Phosphate  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of 
water  and  3  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
and  the  solution  shaken  out  successively  with 
three  portions  of  chloroform  (5  Cc.  each)  the 
combined  chloroformic  solutions,  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  tared  dish,  should  yield  not  less 
than  0.13  Gm.  of  codeine."  U.  S.  "White 
crystals  which  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  4  parts  of  voater,  much  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  A  5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and 
yields  a  whitish  precipitate  with  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  but  not  with  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  affords  the  reactions  character- 
istic of  Codeine  and  of  phosphates.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  when  dried  at  212° 
F.  (100°  C),  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
melts,  forming  a  yellowish-brown  liquid.  It 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  chlorides  or  sulphates.  It  should  not 
be  colored  blue  by  test-solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride (absence  of  morphine)."  Br. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  codeine 
phosphate  are  the  same  as  those  of  codeine. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  grains  (0.032  to  0.13 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Codeinse,  Br. 


CODEIN/E  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

CODEINE  SULPHATE 

(co-de-i'iiffi  sul'phas) 

( CX8H21N03 )  2.H2SO4  +  5H20  =  780.65 

"The  sulphate  [S0a(0H)2.(Ci7Hi8(CH3) 
N0s)2  -f-  5H2O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Opium,  or  prepared  from  morphine  by  methyla- 
tion.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
amber-colored  vials."  U.  S. 

Codeinum  sulfuricum ;  Sulfate  de  Codfiine,  Fr.; 
Kodeinsulfat,  Schwefelsaures  Kodein,  G. 

Preparation. — Codeine  sulphate  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  codeine  in  warm  water,  adding 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize,  evaporat- 
ing and  crystallizing;  16.71  Gm.  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  official  strength  will  be  required  to 
neutralize  100  Gm.  of  codeine. 

Properties. — Codeine  sulphate  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  in  "  long,  glistening,  white,  needle- 


shaped  crystals,  rhombic  prisms,  or  a  crysta 
line  powder,  efflorescing  in  the  air,  odorless,  at 
having  a  bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  about  i 
parts  of  water,  and  1035  parts  of  alcohol  . 
25°  C.  (77°  P.) ;  insoluble  in  chloroform  ari 
ether;  soluble  in  6.25  parts  of  water  at  80°  ( 
(176°  P.),  and  in  340  parts  of  alcohol  ; 
60°  C.  (140°  P.).  The  salt  loses  its  water  < 
crystallization  at  100°  C.  (212°  P.);  chai 
decomposes,  and  partially  volatilizes  abc 
200°  C.  (392°  P.),  without  melting;  the  residi 
melts  at  about  278°  C.  (532.4°  P.).  Its  aqu 
ous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  ] 
barium  chloride  T.S.  be  added  to  an  aqueoi 
solution  of  the  salt,  a  white  precipitate  is  pr 
duced,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  aei 
Sulphuric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  compound; 
produces  either  no  color  or  a  slight  pinkk; 
tint,  which  disappears  within  two  minute 
when  added  to  Codeine  Sulphate,  but  on  hea 
ing,  a  violet  color  is  produced;  sulphuric  ae: 
heated,  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  added,  giv 
a  blood-red  color;  sulphuric  acid  containing  i 
trace  of  selenous  acid  produces  a  green  colo 
changing  rapidly  to  blue,  and  then  slowly  bac 
to  grass-green  (with  morphine  sulphate  it  giv 
a  blue  color,  changing  to  green  and  then  1 
brown) ;  sulphuric  acid  and  Codeine  Sulpha 
give  no  color,  but  on  adding  a  drop  of  solutic 
of  formaldehyde,  a  violet-blue  color  is  product 
(morphine  sulphate  yielding  an  intense  purp 
color).  If  1  drop  of  a  diluted  nitric  acid  sob 
tion  (1  drop  in  200  Cc.  of  water)  be  adde 
to  2  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  0.1  Gm.  of  Codeii 
Sulphate  in  6  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  bluisl 
red  tint,  gradually  changing  to  blue,  will  1 
developed.  On  dissolving  a  small  ciystal  01 
potassium  ferricyanide  in  10  Cc.  of  wate 
adding  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  the 
1  Cc.  of  Codeine  Sulphate  solution  (1  in  100 
no  blue  color  should  be  produced  at  once  (al 
sence  of  morphine) ."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  this  saj 
are  those  of  the  alkaloid  codeine. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  grains  (0.032  t 
0.13  Gm.). 

COLCHICI  CORMUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COLCHICUM  CORM  [Colchici  Radix,  Pharm.  1890, 
Colchicum  Root] 

(cor^hi-cl  cor'mus) 

"  The  dried  conn  of  Colchicum  autumnal 
Linne  (Farm  Liliacece),  yielding,  when  assayed 
by  the  process  given  below,  not  less  than  0.3i 
percent,  of  colchicine."  U.  S.  "  The  fresl 
corm  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  Linn.,  collects 
in  early  summer;  and  the  same  stripped  of  it 
coats,  sliced  transversely,  and  dried  at  a  tern, 
perature  not  exceeding  150°  F.  (65.5°  C.)."  Bi\ 

Bulbus  s.  Tuber  Colchici :  Meadow-Saffron  Rootl 
Bulbe  de  Colchique,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Bulbe  de  ColehiqiK 
de  Safran  batard,  Fr. ;  Zeitlosenknollen,  <?.;  Bulb 
di  colchico,  /*. ;  Bulbo  de  eolquico,  Sp. 
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COLCHICI  SEMEN.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

COLCHICUM  SEED 

(col'ehi-cl  se'men) 

u  The  seed  of  Colchicum  autumnale  Linne 
"am.  Liliacece),  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the 
•ocess  given  below,  not  less  than  0.55  percent, 
colchicine."   U.  S.    "  The  dried  ripe  seeds 
Colchicum  autumnale,  Linn."  Br. 

Colchici  Semina,  Br.;  Colchicum  Seeds;  Semences  de 
Jchlque,  Fr.  Cod.;  Semence  de  Colchique,  Fr. ; 
men  Colchici,  P.  O. ;  Zeitlosensamen,  O. ;  Semi  di 

;hlco,  It.;  Seniilla  de  colquico,  Sp. 

Colchicum  autumnale,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii. 
2;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  759,  t.  258.— This 
>ecies  of  Colchicum,    often  called  meadow 
fj'ron,  is  a  perennial  bulbous  plant,  the  leaves 
'  which  appear  in  spring,  and  the  flowers  in 
ltumn.   Its  manner  of   growth  is  peculiar, 
d  deserves   notice   as   connected   in  some 
easure  with  its   medicinal  efficacy.    In  the 
tter  part  of  summer,  a  new  bulb,  or  corm, 
the  part  is  now  called,  begins  to  form  at  the 
teral  inferior  portion  of  the  old  one,  whicb 
ceives  the  young  offshoot  in  its  bosom  and 
nbraees  it  half  round.    The  new  plant  sends 
it  fibres  from  its  base,  and  is  furnished  with 
radical  spathe,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular, 
oven  at  top  on  one   side,  and   half  under 
round.  In  September,  from  two  to  six  flowers, 
f  a  lilac  or  pale-purple  color,  emerge  from 
le  spathe,  unaccompanied   by   leaves.  The 
irolla  consists  of  a  tube  five  inches  long,  con- 
aled  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  the  ground, 
nd  of  a  limb  divided  into  six  segments.  The 
owers  perish  by  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
diments  of  the  fruit  remain  under  ground 
n til  the  following  spring,  when  they  rise  upon 
stem  above  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a 
iree-lobed  three-celled  capsule.    The  leaves  of 
ie  new  plant  appear  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
i  fact  they  follow  the  flower  instead  of  pre- 
iding  it,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  order 
E  the  seasons  in  which  they  respectively  show 
lemselves.    The   leaves   are   radical,  speai'- 
laped,  erect,  numerous,  about  five  inches  long, 
nd  one  inch  broad  at  the  base.    In  the  mean- 
me,  the  new  corm  has  been  increasing  at  the 
fpense  of  the  old   one,  which,   having  per- 
irmed  its  appointed  office,  perishes;  while  the 
irmer,  after  attaining  its  full  growth,  sends 
)rth  shoots,  and  in  its  turn  decays.    The  old 
inn  in  its  second  spring,  and  a  little  before 
perishes,  sometimes  puts  forth  one  or  more 
nail  corms,  which  are  the  sources  of  new 
lants. 

C.  autumnale  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
arts  of  Europe  and  of  Northern  Africa,  grow- 
ig  in  moist  pastures  and  meadows.  Attempts 
ave  been  made  to  introduce  its  culture  into 
lis  country,  but  with  no  great  success,  though 
nail  quantities  of  the  corm,  of  apparently  good 
nality,  have  entered  commerce.  The  flowers 
assess  virtues  similar  to  those  of  the  corm  and 
•e  recognized  by  the  French  Codex. 


Colchici  Cormus.— The  medicinal  virtue  of 
the  corm  depends  much  upon  the  season  at 
which  it  is  collected.  Early  in  the  spring  it 
is  too  young  to  have  fully  developed  its 
peculiar  properties,  and  late  in  the  fall  it  has 
become  exhausted  by  the  nourishment  afforded 
to  the  new  plant.  The  proper  period  for  its 
collection  is  from  the  early  part  of  June,  when 
it  has  usually  attained  perfection,  to  the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  offset  appears.1  It  may 
be  owing,  in  part,  to  this  inequality  at  different 
seasons  that  entirely  opposite  reports  have  been 
given  of  its  powers.  Krapf  ate  whole  corms 
without  inconvenience;  Ilaller  found  them  en- 
tirely void  of  taste  and  acrimony,  and  we  are 
told  that  in  Carniola  the  peasants  use  them  as 
food  with  impunity  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  highly 
irritating  and  poisonous  nature,  when  fully 
developed,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Per- 
haps soil  and  climate  may  have  some  influence 
in  modifying  its  character. 

The  conn  is  often  used  in  the  fresh  state  in 
the  countries  where  it  grows,  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
injured  in  drying,  unless  the  process  is  care- 
fully conducted.  The  usual  plan  is  to  cut  the 
corm,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  dug 
up,  into  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  spread 
out  separately  upon  paper  or  perforated  trays 
and  dried  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  reason 
for  drying  it  quickly  after  removal  from  the 
ground  is  that  it  otherwise  begins  to  vegetate, 
and  a  change  in  its  chemical  nature  takes  place; 
and  such  is  its  retentiveness  of  life  that,  if  not 
cut  in  slices,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  partial 
vegetation  even  during  the  drying  process. 
Houlton  recommends  that  the  corm  be  stripped 
of  its  dry  coating,  carefully  deprived  of  the 
bud  or  young  bulb,  and  then  dried  whole.  It 
is  owing  to  the  high  vitality  of  the  bud  that 
the  corm  is  so  apt  to  vegetate.  During  desicca- 
tion there  is  great  loss  of  weight,  70  per  cent, 
being  the  average  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  laboratory  of  Allen  &  Hanburys,  in 
London. 

Properties. — The  recent  bulb  or  corm  of 
C.  autumnale  resembles  that  of  the  tulip  in 
shape  and  size,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown 
membranous  coat.  Internally  it  is  solid,  white 
and  fleshy,  and,  when  cut  transversely,  yields, 
if  mature,  an  acrid  milky  juice.  There  is  often 
a  small  lateral  projection  from  its  base,  which 
is  the  bud  for  the  development  of  a  new  plant ; 
this  bud  is  frequently  broken  off  in  drying. 
When  dried,  and  deprived  of  its  external  mem- 
branous covering,  the  corm  is  of  an  ash-brown 
color,  convex  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened on  the  other,  where  it  is  marked  by  a 


i  Christison,  however,  has  found  the  roots  collected 
in  April  to  be  more  bitter  than  those  gathered  in 
July,  and  conjectures  that  the  common  opinion  of 
their  superior  efficacy  at  the  latter  season  may  not 
be  well  founded.  Schroff  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observation,  that  the  autumnal  root  is  much 
stronger  than  that  dug  in  the  summer.  (See  A.  J.  i  ., 
xxix.  324.) 
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deep  groove  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  always 
in  the  dried  state,  sometimes  in  segments  made 
by  vertical  sections  of  the  bulb,  but  generally 
in  transverse  circular  slices,  about  the  eighth  or 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  notch  at 
one  part  of  their  circumference.  "  Ovoid, 
somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and  with  a 
groove  on  one  side,  or  more  commonly  in  trans- 
verse, reniform,  or  longitudinal,  ovate  slices; 
externally  brownish  and  finely  wrinkled;  in- 
ternally whitish,  with  numerous  circular  groups 
of  fibrovascular  bundles,  giving  the  surfaces  of 
the  transverse  sections  a  papillose  appearance; 
fracture  short,  mealy;  odor  slight;  taste 
sweetish,  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid."  U.  S. 
The  cut  surface  is  white  and  of  an  amylaceous 
aspect.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the 
corm  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large  irregular 
cells,  full  of  ovoid,  angular,  sometimes  com- 
pound, starch  grains,  and  interspersed  with 
spiral  vessels  in  vascular  bundles.  The  odor 
of  the  recent  corm  is  said  to  be  hircine.  It  is 
diminished,  but  not  lost,  by  drying.  The  taste 
is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  Wine  and  vinegar  ex- 
tract all  its  virtues. 

Colchicum  conn  contains  the  alkaloid  colchi- 
cine, C22H25NO6,  which  was  made  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) ;  see  Colchicine/,.  Colchicine 
is  the  active  principle  and  as  much  as  0.4  per 
cent,  is  found  in  good  specimens  of  the  corm; 
the  official  requirement  is  that  not  less  than 
0.35  per  cent,  shall  be  present,  to  be  determined 
by  the  following  assay : 

Assay  of  Colchicum  Corm.  TJ.  S.  (8th 
Rev.) — "  Colchicum  Corm,  in  No.  60  powder, 
ten  grammes;  Ether,  Chloroform,  Alcohol,  Am- 
monia Water,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Introduce  the  Colchicum  Corm  into 
a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  add  to  it  100 
Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  77  Cc.  of  ether,  25  Cc.  of 
chloroform,  8  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  3  Cc.  of  am- 
monia water,  insert  the  stopper  securely,  and 
macerate,  with  frequent  shaking,  for  twelve 
hours  (or  preferably  for  four  hours  in  a 
mechanical  shaker).  Filter  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  liquid  into  a  measuring  cylinder  until 
50  Cc.  of  filtrate  (representing  5  Gm.  of  Col- 
chicum Corm)  have  been  obtained;  then  trans- 
fer this  to  a  beaker  or  dish,  and  evaporate  it 
nearly  to  dryness  by  applying  a  gentle  heat. 
Dissolve  the  residue  in  10  Cc.  of  ether,  add 
5  Cc.  of  water,  stir  well,  and  heat  gently  until 
the  ether  has  evaporated.  After  cooling,  filter 
the  aqueous  solution  into  a  small  separator,  re- 
taining the  insoluble  matter  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  beaker  or  dish.  Redissolve  the  residue 
in  a  little  ether,  add  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Wash  the  container  and  filter 
with  a  little  water,  and  shake  the  combined 
aqueous  solutions  well  for  one  minute  with 
15  Cc.  of  chloroform.  Draw  off  the  chloro- 
form, after  perfect  separation,  into  a  beaker, 
and  again  shake  out  the  aqueous  liquid  suc- 
cessively with  three  portions  of  10  Cc.  each  of 
chloroform,    collecting  these   solutions  in  the 


beaker.    Evaporate  the  chloroform  completeb  I 
dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  alcohol,  eva 
orate  the  latter,  redissolve  the  residue  in  5  C 
of  ether,  add  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  stir  the  liqu 
for  a  few  seconds.    Then  evaporate  the  eth 
on  a  water-bath  containing  warm  water,  ai 
filter  the  remaining  aqueous  liquid  through 
small  wetted  filter  into  a  separator,  washii 
the  dish  and  filter  with  5  Cc.  of  water,  ai 
adding  the  washings  to  the  separator.  Shal 
out  the  aqueous  liquid  with  15  Cc.  of  chlor 
form,  and  when  the  liquids  have  separate 
draw  off   the  chloroform   into  a  tared  flas 
Repeat  the  shaking  out  successively  with  thr 
portions  of  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  add  eai. 
to  the  tared  flask.    Evaporate  the  chlorofor 
completely,   dissolve   the   residue  in  a  litt 
alcohol,    evaporate   the  latter,   redissolve  tl 
residue   in  alcohol,   evaporate  the  alcohol 
before,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  C.  (21! 
F.)   until  the  weight,  after  cooling,  remai) 
constant.    The  weight  of  the  residue  multiplii 
by  20  gives  the  percentage  of  colchicine  hi  tl 
Colchicum  Corm."   U.  S. 

A.  T.  Thompson  states  that  the  milky  jui 
of  fresh  colchiciun  produces  a  fine  blue  cob 
if  rubbed  with  the  tincture  of  guaiac,  and  th 
the  same  effect  is  obtained  from  an  acet 
solution  of  the  dried  corm.    He  considered  tl 
appearance  of  this  color,  when  the  slices  wei 
nibbed  with  a  little  distilled  vinegar  and  tin 
ture  of  guaiac,  a  proof  that  the  drug  was  goc 
and  had  been  well  dried.    J.  M.  Maclagan  hi 
shown  that  this  change  of  color  is  product 
with  the   albumen,  which   is  not  affected 
previously  coagulated;  so  that  the  value  of  tl 
test  consists  simply  in  proving  that  the  dryirj 
has  not  been  effected  at  a  heat  above  180°  I 
or  the  temperature  at  which  albumen  coagi 
lates.    A  very  deep  or  large  notch  in  the  ci 
cumference    of  the   slices  is  an  unfavorab 
sign,  as  it  indicates  that  the  bulb  has  bet 
somewhat  exhausted  in  the  nourishment  of  tl 
offset.    The  decoction  yields  a  deep  blue  pr<  1 
cipitate  with  solution  of  iodine,  white  precip 
tales  with  lead   acetate  and  subaeetate,  me:,| 
curous  nitrate,  and  silver  nitrate,  and  a  sligl 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls.    The  valv' 
of  colchicum  is  best  tested  by  its  bittemes 
For  method   of   assaying  colchicum,  by  I 
Schwickerath,  see  Ph.  Rund.,  1893,  282.  In] 
portant  improvements  have  been  made  in  tb 
assay  by  Bredemann.    ( Ap.  Ztg.,  1903,  18,  No; 
93,  94,  95.) 

Colchici  Semen. — The  seeds  of  the  meadow 
saffron  ripen  in  summer,  and  should  be  co 
lected  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  0 
August.  They  never  arrive  at  maturity  i 
plants  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil  or  in  confine 
gardens.  (Williams.)  They  are  nearly  spher 
cal,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diametei 
of  a  reddish-brown  color  externally,  whit 
within,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  "  Sub 
globular,  about  2  Mm.  in  diameter,  ver 
slightly  pointed  at  the  hilum;  externally  red 
dish-brown,  finely  pitted;  internally  whitish 
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ugh  and  of  almost  bony  hardness;  nearly 
odorous;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid." 

S.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  gray 
irny  albumen,  constituted  of  very  thick-walled 
lis,  and  surrounded  by  a  closely  adherent 
sta.   The  leafless  embryo  is  very  small,  and 

situated  close  to  the  surface  opposite  the 
rophiole.  Williams  of  Ipswich,  England, 
rst  brought  them  into  notice  in  1820  as 
iperior  to  the  conn.  Schroff,  however,  has 
Kind  that  their  activity  is  inferior  to  that  of 
le  dried  corm  dug  in  autumn  (A.  J.  P., 
six.  324).  A  wine, fluidextract,  and  tincture  of 
le  seeds  are  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
)pceia.  Tbeir  dose  is  slightly  less  than  that 
£  the  similar  preparations  made  from  the 
)rm. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  directs 
mt  colchicum  seed  should  contain  not  less  than 
.55  per  cent,  of  colchicine,  to  be  determined  by 
le  following  process : 

Assay  of  Colchicum  Seed.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.) 
Colchicum  Seed,  in  No.  60  powder,  ten 
rammcs;  Ether,  Chloroform,  Alcohol,  Am- 
lonia  Water,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
uantitij.    Introduce  the  Colchicum  Seed  into 

200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  add  to  it 

00  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  77  Cc.  of  ether,  25  Cc. 
f  chloroform,  8  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  3  Ce.  of 
mmonia  water,  insert  the  stopper  securely,  and 
lacerate,  with  frequent  shaking,  for  twelve 
ours  (or  preferably  for  four  hours  in  a 
ipchanical  shaker).  Filter  a  sufficient  quan- 
ity  of  the  liquid  into  a  measuring  cylinder 
ntil  50  Cc.  of  filtrate  (representing  5  Gm.  of 
'olchicum  Seed)  have  been  obtained;  then 
ransfer  this  to  a  beaker  or  dish,  and  evaporate 
t  nearly  to  dryness  by  applying  a  very  gentle 
leat.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  10  Cc.  of  ether, 
dd  5  Cc.  of  water,  stir  well,  and  heat  gently 
intil  the  ether  has  evaporated.  After  cooling, 
ilter  the  aqueous  solution  into  a  small  separa- 
or,  retaining  the  insoluble  matter  as  much  as 
lossible  in  the  beaker  or  dish.  Redissolve  the 
•esidue  in  a  little  ether,  add  5  Cc.  of  water, 
md  proceed  as  before.  Wash  the  container 
ind  filter  with  a  little  water,  and  shake  the 
■ombined  aqueous  solutions  well  for  one  minute 
rith  15  Cc.  of  chloroform.  Draw  off  the 
■hloroform,  after  perfect  separation,  into  a 
ared  flask,  and  again  shake  out  the  aqueous 
iquid  successively  with  three  portions  of 
L0  Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  collecting  these 
solutions  in  the  tared  flask.  Evaporate  the 
■hloroform  completely;  dissolve  the  residue  in 

1  little  alcohol,  evaporate  the  latter,  redissolve 
he  residue  in  alcohol,  evaporate  the  alcohol 
is  before,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  until  the  weight,  after  cooling,  re- 
nains  constant.  The  weight  of  the  residue 
nultiplied  by  20  gives  the  percentage  of  col- 
'hicine  in  the  Colchicum  Seed."  U.  S. 

Uses. — When  taken  internally  in  therapeutic 
lose,  colchicum  usually  produces  no  other 
symptoms  than  intestinal  pains  and  looseness 
if  the  bowels.    In  some  rare  cases  it  is  said 


to  give  rise  to  copious  diuresis  or  diaphoresis 
instead  of  purging.  When  larger  amounts  are 
exhibited,  the  purging  is  more  pronounced,  and 
there  may  be  also  vomiting.  With  these  symp- 
toms there  may  be  some  depression,  which 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion rather  than  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
poison.  In  an  overdose,  it  may  produce  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  effects.  Excessive 
nausea  and  vomiting,  abdominal  pains,  purging 
and  tenesmus,  great  thirst,  sinking  of  the  pulsed 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  pros- 
tration, with  occasional  symptoms  of  nervous 
derangement,  such  as  headache,  delirium,  and 
stupor,  are  among  the  results  of  its  poisonous 
action.  A  peculiarity  of  its  influence  is  that 
when  its  dose  is  increased  beyond  a  certain 
point  there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  issue.  This  is 
probably  because  it  kills  not  by  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  or  the  nervous  system, 
but  by  causing  gastro-enteritis.  On  post-mor- 
tem examination  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane is  found  much  inflamed. 

Colchicum  was  well  known  to  the  ancients 
as  a  poison,  and  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
by  them  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  other  diseases. 
Storck  revived  its  use  among  the  moderns.  He 
gave  it  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant  in 
dropsy  and  humoral  asthma,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  it  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  these  complaints,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  operation  led  to  its  general  aban- 
donment, and  it  had  fallen  into  almost  entire 
neglect,  when  Want  of  London,  again  brought 
it  into  notice  by  attempting  to  prove  its  identity 
with  the  active,  ingredient  of  the  can  medicinale 
d'Husson,  so  highly  celebrated  as  a  cure  for 
gout.  In  James's  Dispensatory,  printed  in 
1747,  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  gout  as  an  ex- 
ternal application.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  meadow-saffron  is  at  present  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gout;  its  action  has  been  attributed  to 
a  power  of  increasing  uric  acid  elimination,  but 
the  testimony  of  investigators  is  so  contra- 
dictory that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  although  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
has  no  effect  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 

In  preparing  colchicum  pharrnaceutically,  if 
it  be  desired  to  retain  the  colchicine  unchanged, 
both  acids  and  alkalies  should  be  avoided,  es- 
pecially when  heat  is  employed.  Of  the  official 
preparations,  the  fluidextract  contains  the  col- 
chicine as  in  nature;  the  acetic  extract  has  a 
portion  at  least,  of  colchicine  in  its  composi- 
tion. In  the  wines,  when  kept,  the  colchicine 
probablv  passes  gradually  into  colehiceme. 
But  it  'has  not  been  proved  that  these  latter 
preparations  are  in  any  degree  less  efficacious 
remedially,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  experience 
to  the  contrary,  the  inference  is  that  col- 
chiceine  may  have  all  the  powers  of  colchicine, 
for  the  acetic  extract,  and  the  wines  after  being 
long  kept,  have  often  been  used  in  practice, 
without  having  been  found  less  effectual  than 
other  preparations  of  colchicum. 
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Dose,  of  the  dried  corm  and  seed,  from  two 
to  eight  grains  (0.13  to  0.52  6m.),  which  may 
be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours  until  its 
effects  are  obtained. 

Off.  Prep. — Colchicum  corm,  Extractum  Col- 
chici  Cormi,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Vinum  Colchiei,  Br. 

Off.  Prep. — Colchicum  seed,  Fluidextractum 
Colcliici  Seminis,  V.  S.;  Tinctura  Colchiei  Seminis, 
U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Vinum  Colchiei  Seminis,  U.  8.  (from 
fiuidextract) . 

COLCHICINA.  U.  S. 

COLCHICINE 

(cSl-ehi-ci'na ) 

C22H2BN06  =:  396.23 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Colehieum.  It 
should  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored,  well- 
stoppered  vials."   U.  S. 

Colchicine,  Fr. ;  Colchlcin,  O. 

The  alkaloid  colchicine,  whose  nature  was 
first  precisely  made  out  by  Geiger  and  Hesse, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  for 
an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  seventeenth  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory, page  427,  foot-note.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized to  be  the  methyl  ester  of  acetyl-trimethyi 
colchicinic  acid,  and  has  the  formula  C22H25 
NO-6.  When  colchicine  is  heated  with  3  parts 
of  hydrochloric  acid  for  two  hours  on  the 
water  bath,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  colchicinic  acid,  CisHisNOs,  and  dime- 
thyl colchicinic  acid,  CisHisNOb.  When  col- 
chicine is  boiled  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  decomposed  thus: 

C22H25N06  +  H2O  =  C21H23N06  +  CHaOH 

the  products  formed  being  colchiceine  and 
methyl  alcohol.  The  colchiceine  is  formed  so 
readily  that  some  of  the  reactions  commonly 
attributed  to  colchicine  itself  are  probably  due 
to  its  decomposition  product.  Colchiceine, 
which  is  aceto-trimethyl  colchicinic  acid,  can 
also  be  made  synthetically  by  heating  trimethyl 
colchicinic  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  to 
100°  C.  Colchicine  has  also  been  built  up 
synthetically  from  colchiceine,  sodium  methyl- 
ate,  and  methyl  iodide,  which  are  heated  to- 
gether to  100°  C.  (Johanny,  Zeisel,  Monats- 
hefte,  9,  868.)  Colchicine  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  also  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and 
amyl  alcohol.  Dragendorff  describes  it  as 
soluble  in  ether,  but  Zeisel  as  scarcely  so.  In- 
soluble in  petroleum  benzin.  It  is  colored 
yellow  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
blue,  turning  to  brown  and  yellow,  with  nitric 
acid.  It  forms  precipitates  with  the  usual 
alkaloidal  reagents. 

Properties.— The  U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.) 
officially  describes  colchicine  as  in  "  pale  yellow 
leaflets,  or  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous  powder, 
turning  darker  on  exposure  to  light,  having  an 
odor  suggesting  damp  hay,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.    Soluble  in  22  parts  of  water,  155  parts 


of  ether,  and  in  87  parts  of  benzene  at  25°  C 
(77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water  at  80°  C 
(176°  F.);  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro 
form;  insoluble  in  petroleum  benzin.  Aftei 
drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  melts  if  heatec 
to  142.5°  C.  (288.5°  F.).  It  leaves  no  residu. 
upon  incineration.  Its  aqueous  solution  L 
neutral  to  litmus  paper,  laavogyrate,  and  of  ; 
yellow  color,  which  is  intensified  by  minera 
acids.  With  Colchicine,  sulphuric  acid  pro 
duces  a  citron-yellow  color,  which,  upon  addini 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  changes  to  greenish-blue 
then  to  red,  and  finally  to  yellow.  On  addinj 
an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  color  i 
changed  to  red.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.,  on  beini 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  Colchicine 
gives  no  color,  but  on  heating,  a  brownish-ret 
color  is  developed,  which  changes  to  brownish 
black;  if  ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added  to  ai 
alcoholic  solution  of  Colchicine,  a  garnet-re' 
color  is  at  once  produced.  To  5  drops  of  a; 
aqueous  Colchicine  solution,  add  5  drops  0 
fuming  nitric  acid,  5  drops  of  ferric  chlorid 
T.S.,  and  then  heat  to  boiling,  when  a  yello\ 
solution  will  be  formed,  changing  to  olive 
green.  When  cool,  shake  the  liquid  with 
little  chloroform,  when  the  latter  will  tur: 
ruby-red,  and  the  aqueous  solution  will  remai 
green.  Sulphuric  acid  containing  a  fragmen 
of  potassium  dichromate  gives  a  greenish-blu 
color,  changing  to  orange."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  alkaloid  colchicine  acts  like  col 
chicum,  according  'to  Maret  and  Combemale 
in  doses  of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm. 
producing  violent  diarrhoea,  with  diminishe 
urinary  secretion;  in  doses  of  one-thirty-secon 
of  a  grain  (0.002  Gm.)  causing  some  abdomins 
disturbance,  with  increased  diuresis.  Accord 
ing  to  J.  Sprega,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.),  re 
peated  in  three  hours,  caused  violent  gastrc 
enteritis,  ending  in  death  in  thirty-one  hour; 
(Gazz.  d.  Ospitali,  Oct.  1890.)  Colchicin 
salicylate  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  solubl 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the  dose  being  one 
hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.0006  Gm.)  every  fou 
hours. 

Dose,  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  to  one-hun 
dredth  of  a  grain  (0.0004  to  0.0006  Gm.). 

COLLODIUM.  U.  SM  Br. 

COLLODION 

(col-lo'di-tim ) 

Collodion,  Fr.  Cod.;  Collodium,  P.  <?.;  Kollbdlun 
<?.;  Collodio,         Colodion,  Sp. 

*  "  Pyroxylin,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av 
180  grains] ;  Ether,  seven  hundred  and  fift 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  17 
minims]  ;  Alcohol,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubi 
centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims 
To  the  Pyroxylin,  contained  in  a  suitable  bot 
tie,  add  the  Ether,  and  allow  it  to  stand  fc 
fifteen  minutes;  then  add  the  Alcohol,  an 
shake  the  bottle  until  the  Pyroxylin  is  di;' 
solved.    Cork  the  bottle  well,  and  set  it  asic 
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ntil  the  liquid  has  become  clear.  Finally,  decant 
be  clear  portion  from  any  sediment  which 
nay  have  deposited,  and  transfer  it  to  bottles, 
vhicli  should  be  well  corked  and  sealed.  Keep 
he  Collodion  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from 
ights  or  fire."  U.  S.  "  Pyroxylin,  1  ounce 
Imperial)  or  10  grammes;  Ether,  36  fl. 
ncnces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  360  cubic  centimetres; 
Ucohol  (00  per  cent.),  12  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
neas.)  or  120  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the 
<]ther  and  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Pyroxylin;  set 
iside  for  a  few  days;  should  there  be  any 
diment,  decant  the  clear  Collodion."  Br. 
Collodion  is  a  solution  of  gun  cotton.  On 
locount  of  the  facility  with  which  ether  evapo- 
ates,  it  is  the  better  menstruum  for  remedial 
uirposes,  but  gun  cotton  will  not  dissolve  in 
hat  liquid  when  quite  pure,  and  the  addition 
if  strong  alcohol  is  necessary.  Formerly  the 
J.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directed  that  the  gun 
•otton  be  prepared  at  the  time  of  making  the 
•ollodion,  giving  directions  for  the  purpose, 
>ut  at  the  revision  of  1870  the  process  of 
he  British  Pharmacopoeia  was  substantially 
ulopted,  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
\vroxylin  being  given  separately  in  the  Phar- 
nacopoeia.  A  process  for  the  preparation  of 
lyroxylin  was  not  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
'harmacopceia  (8th  Rev.),  but  the  British  Phar- 
nacopoeia  still  retains  a  process  (see  Pyrox- 
ilinum.)  A  change  has  been  made,  however, 
n  directing  the  collodion  to  be  decanted  from 
lie  sediment.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  the  sediment 
pas  directed  to  be  re-incorporated  with  the  clear 
ollodion,  and  the  result  was  the  making  of  a 
ougher  film.  This  sediment  consists  of  unde- 
omposed  filaments  of  cotton,  and  these  become 
lartially  felted  as  the  ethereal  liquid  evapo- 
ates  and  the  film  is  forming;  this  direction 
f  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  was  usually  dis- 
carded, although  for  many  purposes  the 
loudy  film  is  to  be  preferred. 
Acetone  has  been  used  as  a  solvent  for  pyrox- 
lin  and  collodion  so  prepared  is  on  the 
larket. 

Properties. — Collodion  is  a  transparent,  col- 
rless  liquid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence  and  an 
thereal  odor.  When  applied  to  a  dry  surface, 
:ie  ether  quickly  evaporates,  and  a  transparent 
lm  is  left,  having  remarkable  adhesiveness 
nd  contractility.  On  account  of  the  great  vola- 
lity  of  ether,  collodion  must  be  kept  in  bottles 
•ell  stoppered.  When  insecurely  kept,  the 
quid  thickens  and  becomes  less  fit  for  the 
so  of  the  surgeon.  The  thickened  liquid  some- 
mes  contains  acicular  crystals.  The  addition 
f  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  ether  and  1 
olume  of  alcohol  will  generally  restore  the 
ollodion  to  its  original  condition. 

Uses — Collodion  was  first  applied  to  the 
urposes  of  surgery  by  J.  Parker  Maynard  1  of 

1  Maynard  recommended  the  following  formula, 
ake  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.850  two  parts,  and 
!  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.450  one.  part.  Mix  them, 
ad,  having  permitted  the  heat  to  fall  to  about  100° 
.,  add  raw  cotton  to  saturation.    Let  It  macerate  for 


Boston,  when  a  student  of  medicine,  in  January, 
1847,  although,  as  pointed  out  by  Kahlbaum, 
Schoenbein,  the  discoverer  of  gun  cotton,  sug- 
gested the  surgical  use  of  an  ethereal  solution 
in  1846  (Nat.  Drug.,  1902,  8).  It  is  employed 
for  holding  together  the  edges  of  incised 
wounds,  for  covering  ulcers,  abraded  or  dis- 
eased surfaces,  chilblains,  chapped  nipples,  etc., 
with  an  impervious  film  not  acted  upon 
by  water,  and  for  encasing  parts  which  require 
to  be  kept  without  relative  motion.  It  is  applied 
brushed  over  the  part,  or  by  means  of  strips 
of  muslin.  In  whatever  way  applied,  the 
solvent  quickly  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid 
adhesive  material,  which  is  soluble  neither  in 
water  nor  in  alcohol.  The  rigid  film  thus 
formed  contracts  with  a  good  deal  of  force. 
This  property  adapts  collodion  for  certain  pur- 
poses, such  as  drawing  together  the  edges  of 
wounds,  exciting  pressure  on  buboes,  etc. 
When,  however,  the  surgeon  desires  simply  to 
protect  a  surface,  a  flexible,  non-contracting 
film  is  preferable,  and  the  official  flexible  collo- 
dion should  be  used.  Collodion  has  been 
variously  medicated,  and  thus  made  the  vehicle 
of  several  important  medicines  for  external 
application.  Iodized  collodion  has  been  pro- 
posed by  C.  Fleming,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  specific  effects  of  iodine  in  a 
rapid  manner,  especially  on  tumors.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
iodine  in  a  fluidounce  of  collodion.  Aran  has 
proposed  a  ferruginous  collodion,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  collodion  and  tincture  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, as  a  remedy  in  erysipelas.  A  caustic  col- 
lodion may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  4  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  30  of  collodion.  Macke 
of  Sorau,  has  used  this  preparation  for  destroy- 
ing ncevi  materni.  The  eschar  formed  is  one  or 
two  lines  in  thickness,  and  separates  in  from 
three  to  six  days,  leaving  but  a  trifling  cica- 
trix. (See  A.  j.  P.,  May,  1858,  for  formulas 
in  which  collodion  is  made  the  vehicle  of  iodine, 
belladonna,  sulphur,  etc.)  All  these  medicated 
collodions  are  best  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush.2 


one  or  two  hours :  then  pour  off  the  acids,  wash  the 
cotton  till  the  washings  cease  to  affect  litmus  paper, 
and  dry  thoroughly.  The  gummy  matter  thus  formed 
is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  ether  of  the  sp.  gr.  about 
.750,  or  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pure  ether 
and  one  part  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  Two  ounces 
of  cotton  will  make  about  a  pint  of  collodion.  (B.  M. 

S' ^P'av&si'a  Styptic  Collodion. — Collodion,  100  parts  ; 
phenol,  10  parts  ;  pure  tannin.  5  parts  ;  benzoic  acid, 
3  parts.  Agitate  till  thoroughly  mixed.  On  evapora- 
tion it  leaves  a  brown  pellicle,  adhering  strongly  to 
tissues,  and  effecting  instant  coagulation  of  the  Diooa 
and  albumin.  „  „  .        ,  ,,,, 

Belladonna  Collodion  (Collodium.  Belladonna •  .—-Mix 
10  fluidounces  each  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna 
leaves  and  ether,  and  set  aside  for  12  hours.  Decant 
and  dissolve  therein  130  grains  camphor.  183  gra  ns 
pyroxylin.  365  grains  Canada  balsam,  183  grains 
castor  oil.  (Naylor.)  .  . 

Iodoform  Collodion  is  made,  according  to  Mole- 
schott.  by  dissolving  1  part  of  J?^0"?-'"  °°e 
powder,  in  15  parts  of  flexible  collodion  It  recom- 
mended for  relieving  pain  caused  by  gout,  and  for 
orchitis,  pericarditis,  etc.  -  .  

Corn  Collodion  (Oezow's)  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving 8  grains  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp  in  30  m  n- 
ims  of  strong  alcohol  and  adding  this  to  a  solu- 
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Off.  Prep.— Collodium  Flexile,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Col- 
lodium Stypticum,  U.  8.;  Collodium  Cantharida- 
tum, V.  8.  ( from  flexible  collodion ) . 

COLLODIUM  CANTHARIDATUM. 

.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CANTHARIDAL  COLLODION  [Blistering  Collodion] 

( eol-lo'di-um  can-tliar-i-da'tum ) 

Collodium  Vesicans,  Br.;  Blistering  Collodion; 
Collodium  Cantharidale,  s.  Vesicans ;  Collodion  vesi- 
cant (cantbarid£),  Fr.;  Collodium  Cantharidatum,  P. 
G. ;  Spanischfliegen-Kollodium,  Blasenziehendes  Collo- 
dium, G. 

* "  Cantharides,  in  No.  60  powder,  sixty 
grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  51  grains] ;  Flexible 
Collodion,  eighty- five  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.] ;  Chloroform,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains] .  Pack  the  Cantharides  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator  and  gradually  pour  Chloro- 
form upon  it  until  the  powder  is  exhausted. 
Recover  the  Chloroform  by  distillation  from  a 
water-bath  and  evaporate  the  residue  in  a  tared 
evaporating  dish  on  a  water-bath,  until  it  weighs 
'fifteen  grammes  [or  231  grains].  Dissolve  this 
in  the  Flexible  Collodion,  and  set  it  aside  in  a 
securely  corked  bottle,  and  in  a  cool  place,  to 
become  clear  by  settling.  Finally,  pour  off  the 
clear  portion  from  any  sediment  which  may 
have  deposited,  and  transfer  it  to  bottles,  which 
should  be  well  corked  and  sealed.  Keep  the 
Cantharidal  Collodion  in  a  cool  place,  remote 
from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S. 

"  Blistering  Liquid,  20  fl.  ounces  ( Imperial 
measure)  or  200  cubic  centimetres;  Pyroxylin, 
£  ounce  (Imp.)  or  5  grammes.  Add  the  Pyrox- 
ylin to  the  Blistering  Liquid  in  a  stoppered 
bottle;  shake  them  together  until  the  Pyroxylin 
is  dissolved."  Br. 

The  official  process  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  Chloroform 
is  used  to  extract  the  cantharidin  from  the 
powdered  cantharides,  by  percolation;  the  chlo- 
roform is  afterwards  recovered  by  distillation, 
and  the  oily  residue  containing  the  vesicant  is 
dissolved  in  the  collodion.  The  efficiency  of 
chloroform  as  a  solvent  of  cantharidin  was 
demonstrated  by  Procter.  The  original  pro- 
cess of  Ilisch  was  to  exhaust,  by  percolation,  a 
pound  of  cantharides,  with  a  mixture  consisting 
of  a  pound  of  ether  and  three  ounces  of  acetic 
richer,  and  in  two  ounces  of  this  liquid  to  dis- 
solve 25  grains  of  gun  cotton.  Procter  stated 
that  it  had  been  found  more  advantageous  to 
exhaust  the  flies  with  ether,  distil  off  the  ether, 
and  mix  the  oily  residue  with  collodion  already 
prepared  of  the  proper  consistence  (A.  J.  P., 
xxiv.  303) ;  but  at  the  present  time  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  chloroform  and  its  advan- 

tion  of  45  grains  of  salicylic  acid  in  300  minims  of 
flexible  collodion.  This  is  applied  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush. 

Benzoinated  collodion  (Collodium  Benzoinatum) 
is  made  by  mixing  60  Cc.  of  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  with  5  Cc.  of  glycerin  and  120  Cc.  of 
collodion. 

Crotoii  Oil  Collodion  may  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  croton  oil  and  flexible  collodion.  (Report 
on  Revision  of  V.  8.  Pharm.,  A.  Ph.  A.,  1880.) 


tage  over  the  very  inflammable  and  dangerous! 
ether  the  official  process  is  greatly  preferred. 
Charles  S.  Rand  (A.  J.  P.,  xxii.  18)  states  that 
Ilisch's  preparation,  made  with  double  the  pro- 
portion of  ether,  vesicates  equally  well,  and  pro-! 
poses  the  addition  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  Venice 
turpentine,  which  he  has  found  to  prevent  the 
disagreeable  and  sometimes  painful  contrac-; 
tion  of  the  collodion  upon  drying.  The  prep-: 
aration  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  without  change, 
in  an  opaque  glass  stoppered  bottle,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  light,  the  greenish  coloring 
matter  of  the  flies  bleaches,  and  the  liquid  be- 1 
comes  yellowish.  Cantharidized  collodion  may 
be  made  from  cantharidin  by  dissolving  four 
grains  of  cantharidin  in  one  thousand  grains: 
of  flexible  collodion. 

Cantharidal  collodion  is  a  very  convenient 
epispastic  remedy.  It  may  be  applied  to  the1 
surface  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  which  takes 
place  in  less  than  a  minute,  may  be  reapplied 
if  the  surface  should  not  be  well  covered.  It 
produces  a  blister  in  about  the  same  time  as 
the  ordinary  cerate,  and  has  the  advantages 
that  it  is  applied  with  greater  facility,  is  better 
adapted  to  cover  uneven  surfaces,  and  retains 
its  place  more  certainly.  According  to  Rand, 
if  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  be  restrained  by 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  immediately  after  its  appli- 
cation, it  will  act  much  more  speedily. 

COLLODIUM  FLEXILE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

FLEXIBLE  COLLODION 

(eol-Io'di-um  flex'i-le) 

Collodion  elastique,  Fr. ;  Collodium  elasticum,  P. 
G.;  Elastisches  Collodium,  Kollodium,  G.;  Collodlo 
elastico,  It.;  Colodion  elastico,  Sp. 

*  "  Collodion,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  gram- 
mes [or  32  ounces  av.,  198  grains] ;  Canada 
Turpentine,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  j 
grains]  ;  Castor  Oil,  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  i 
av.,  25  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes- 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].    Weigh  the 
ingredients,  successively,  into  a  tared  bottleJ 
and  mix  them  thoroughly.    Keep  the  product 
in  cork-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  remote 
from  lights  or  fire."  U.  S. 

"  Collodion,  12  fl.  ounces  (Imperial  measure) 
or  480  cubic  centimetres;  Canada  Turpentine, 
§  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Castor  oil,  I 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  10  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 

The  contractility  of  the  collodion  film  has  long 
been  felt  as  a  drawback  to  its  use  simply  for 
the  purposes  of  protection.  C.  S.  Rand  of 
Philadelphia,  proposed  to  obviate  this  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  gun  cotton  and  three  of 
Venice  turpentine  in  twenty  parts  of  ether.1 
To  give  more  flexibility  to  the  film,  Sourisseau, 
of  Kaiserberg,  suggested  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  elemi  to  twelve  of  collodion.  According 
to  Startin  of  London,  opacity  and  elasticity 
may  be  imparted  at  the  same  time  by  adding 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  lard,  or 
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ime  similar  fatty  matter,  previously  dissolved 

ether,  to  an  ounce  of  collodion.  The  qual- 
ies  of  softness  and  elasticity  may  also  be  given 
t  combining  collodion  with  castor  oil,  in  the 
roportion  of  thirty  parts  to  two,  agreeably 

the  plan  of  Guersant,  who  found  it  useful, 
us  modified,  in  erysipelas;  and  the  proportion 
!  castor  oil  may  be  increased  if  thought 
•sirable.  This  is  the  method  preferred  by  the 
rench  Codex.  An  elastic  collodion,  somewhat 
milar,  in  which,  besides  castor  oil,  Venice 
rpentine  and  white  wax  are  ingredients,  has 
■en  proposed  by  E.  Lauras.  (P.  J.,  xii.  303.) 
ccording  to  Cap  and  Garot,  the  most  success- 
il  way  for  obtaining  an  elastic  collodion  is  to 
ix  two  parts  of  glycerin  with  one  hundred 

collodion.  Glycerized  collodion  is  exceed- 
gly  supple,  does  not  crack  and  scale  off  from 
e  skin,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the 
otions  of  the  part.  In  order  to  imitate  the 
>!or  of  the  skin,  an  ethereal  tincture  of  tur- 
eric  or  saffron  may  be  added,  so  as  to  produce 
e  desired  tint.  Meller  has  proposed  a  solu- 
m  of  shellac  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  so 

to  have  a  gelatinous  consistence,  as  a  sub- 
itute  for  collodion.  Of  all  these  plans, 
•obably  that  followed  in  the  official  directions 

the  best.    Tournie  recommends,  in  super- 
ial  cervical  adenitis  with  redness,  painting  the 
irt  with  several  layers  of  flexible  collodion 
ery  two  days.  (M.  T.  G.,  1874,  p.  540.) 
Off.  Prep.— Collodium  Cantharidatum,  U.  S. 

COLLODIUM  STYPTICUM.  U.  S. 

STYPTIC  COLLODION 

( col-lo'dl-urn  styp'tj-cum ) 

T'ollodium  Haemostaticum,  Styptic  Colloid,  Xylo- 
ptic  Ether ;  Collodion  styptique.  Collodion  au  tan- 
i,  Fr.;  Tannin-Kollodium,  G. 

*  "  Tannic  Acid,  twenty  grammes  [or  308.6 
ains] ;  Alcohol,  five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81 
nims] ;  Ether,  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters 
r  406  minims]  ;  Collodion,  a  sufficient  quan- 
y,  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  183  minims].  Introduce  the  Tan- 
3  Acid,  Alcohol  and  Ether  into  a  graduated 
ttle,  agitate  the  mixture  until  the  Tannic  Acid 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  partially  dis- 
ved,  then  add  enough  Collodion  to  make  up 
!  volume  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  183  minims],  and  shake  occa- 
mally,  until  the  Tannic  Acid  is  completely 
isolved.  Keep  the  product  in  cork-stoppered 
ttles,  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  lights  or 
B."  U.  S. 

This  collodion  is  a  modification  of  the  styptic 
hid  of  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London  (P. 

1867,  p.  29),  a  preparation  which  has  had 
isiderable  use,  particularly  in  hospitals.  Ex- 
rience  has  shown,  however,  that  Richardson's 
•mula  contained  too  little  tannin;  the  quan- 
y  has  been  increased  in  the  U.  S.  process  to 

per  cent.,  but  this  is  more  than  will  usually 


dissolve.  The  manipulation  in  the  official  for- 
mula might  be  improved  by  directing  the  tannic 
acid  to  be  rubbed  into  a  smooth  paste  in  a 
mortar  with  sufficient  alcohol,  before  introducing 
into  the  bottle.  This  would  enable  the  pharma- 
cist to  prepare  it  extemporaneously.  When 
applied  on  wounded  or  abraded  surfaces,  it 
soon  loses  the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  a  firm 
coating  is  left,  in  which,  besides  the  tannin 
and  colloidal  substance,  are  the  coagulated 
blood  and  secretions  from  the  surface,  forming 
a  covering  for  the  part  by  which  the  air  is 
excluded.  The  liquid  is  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  or  by  means  of  cotton  saturated 
with  it,  to  the  edges  of  wounds  closed  by 
stitches,  to_  ulcerated  surfaces  and  bleeding 
parts.  If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  special 
impression  on  the  diseased  surface,  phenol, 
creosote,  iodine,  morphine,  etc.,  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  styptic  fluid.1 

COLOCYNTHIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

COLOCYNTH  [Bitter  Apple] 

(col-o-cyn'this) 

"  The  peeled  dried  fruit  of  Citrullus  Colo- 
cynthis Schrader  (Fam.  Cucurbitacece)."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Citrullus  Colo- 
cynthis, Schrad.,  freed  from  seeds."  Br. 

Colocynthidis  Pulpa,  Br.,  Colocynth  Pulp.  Bitter 
Gourd,  Apple,  or  Cucumber,  Poma  Colocynthidis  ;  Colo- 
quinte,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pulpe  de  Coloquinte,  Fr.;  Fructus 
Colocynthidis,  P.  G. ;  Coloquintenapfel,  Koloquinten- 
mark,  Koloquinten,  G. ;  Coloquintide,  It. ;  ColoquiD- 
tida,  Sp. 

Citrullus  Colocynthis  (L.),  Schrad.,  Engler 
and  Prantl.  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  Willd.,  Sp. 
Plant,  iv.  611;  Woodv.,  Med,  Bot.,  189,  t.  71. 
The  bitter  cucumber  is  an  annual  plant,  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  water- 
melon. The  stems,  which  are  herbaceous  and 
beset  with  rough  hairs,  trail  upon  the  ground, 
or  rise  upon  neighboring  bodies,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves  by  their  numerous  tendrils. 
The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  on  long 
petioles,  are  triangular,  many-cleft,  variously 
sinuated;  obtuse,  hairy,  of  a  fine  green  color 
on  the  upper  surface,  rough  and  pale  on  the 
under.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear 
singly  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit 
is  a  globular  pepo,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  yellow  and  smooth  when  ripe,  and  eon- 
tains,  within  a  hard,  coriaceous  rind,  a  white, 
spongy  pulp,  enclosing  numerous  ovate,  com- 
pressed, white  or  brownish  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Turkey,  and  abounds 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  grows 
also  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Burckhardt,  in  his  travels  across  Nubia,  found 
the  country  covered  with  it ;  Thunberg  met 

»  CarhoUzed  Styptic  Colloid. — In  this  preparation 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  antiseptic  and  styptic  prop- 
erties of  phenol,  and  a  very  effective  haemostatic  re- 
sults. It  is  made  by  adding  ten  per  cent,  of  phenol 
to  official  styptic  collodion. 
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with  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ainslie 
says  that  it  grows  in  many  parts  of  Lower 
India,  particularly  in  sandy  places  near  the 
sea.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  Spain,  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  Morocco  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  even  to  have  been  collected 
in  Japan.  Colocynth  from  the  maritime  plain 
between  the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  chiefly  shipped  from  Jaffa, 
and  is  known  as  Turkish  colocynth.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  superior  quality.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
in  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  become  yellow, 
and,  having  been  peeled,  is  dried  quickly  in  a 
stove  or  in  the  sunshine.  Thus  prepared,  it 
is  imported  from  the  Levant.  Small  quan- 
tities are  said  to  be  imported  into  England  from 
Mogador  in  the  form  of  brown,  unpeeled  globu- 
lar gourds.  The  so-called  Persian  colocynth  of 
the  London  markets  is  very  small,  and  has 
apparently  been  compressed  in  a  fresh  state, 
so  that  the  position  of  the  seeds  is  perceptible 
through  the  dry  pulp.  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture and  the  proportion  of  the  pulp  to  the 
seed  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  other  colo- 
cynths.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  107.)  Colocynth  has  been 
grown  in  New  Mexico,  but,  according  to  Sayre, 
the  American  colocynth  possesses  only  about 
two-thirds  the  cathartic  action  of  the  Trieste 
variety. 

Properties. — As  found  in  commerce,  colo- 
cynth is  in  the  shape  of  whitish  balls  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  very  light  and  spongy,  and 
abounding  in  seeds  which  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  their  weight.  The  seeds  are  some- 
what bitter,  but  possess  little  activity,  and, 
according  to  Captain  Lyon,  are  even  used  as 
food  in  the  north  of  Africa.1  When  the  medi- 
cine is  prepared  for  use,  they  are  separated 
and  rejected,  the  pulpy  or  medullary  matter 
only  being  employed.  This  has  a  very  feeble 
odor,  and  a  nauseous  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  thus  describes  colo- 
cynth :  "  Globular,  from  5  to  10  Cm.  in  dia- 
meter, white  or  yellowish-white,  light,  spongy, 
separable  longitudinally  into  three  carpels,  each 
containing  near  the  outer  surface  numerous 
ovoid,  compressed,  whitish  or  light  brown  seeds ; 
odor  slight;  taste  intensely  bitter.  The  seeds 
should  be  separated  and  rejected."  U.  S.  "It 
should  not  yield  the  characteristic  reactions 
with  the  tests  for  starch,  and  only  traces  of 
fixed  oil  should  be  removed  from  it  by  ether. 
It  yields,  when  dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.)_and 
incinerated,  at  least  9  per  cent,  of  ash  (indi- 
cating absence  of  seeds)."  Br.  Barclay  con- 
siders the  estimation  of  ash  in  powdered  colo- 
cynth useful  in  proving  its  freedom  from  seeds. 


1  Nachtigal  confirms  this  statement  of  Captain 
Lyon's,  but  with  the  qualification  that,  before  being 
eaten,  the  seeds  are  deprived  of  their  coating  by 
some  mechanical  means,  and  the  kernels  are  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  washed  with  cold  water, 
dried,  and  powdered.  FUickiger  found  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple in  the  testa,  which  aecounts  for  its  rejection  as 
food,  though  rendering  improper  the  rejection  of  the 
seed  in  preparing  the  extract.  He  found  in  the 
kernels  about  45  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  and  18  per  cent, 
of  albumen.    (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  538.) 


The  pulp  yields  from  8.6  to  14  per  cent,  of 
ash,  the  seeds  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  the  whole 
apple  4.6  per  cent.    (Am.  Drug.,  1896,  152., 
Water  and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  colo- 
cynth.   It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  b< 
able  to  determine  whether  the  drug  miller  whc 
usually  powders  colocynth  is  careful  to  reject 
the  seeds.    If  the  seeds  have  been  ground  wit! 
the  dried  pulp,  the  microscope  will  show  th< 
presence  of  numerous  albuminous  granules  de 
rived  from  the  cotyledons.  (W.  T.  Clark,  P.  J, 
vii.  509.)    These  are  best  found  by  putting 
small  amount  of  the  powder  on  the  glass  slide 
adding  a  drop  of  water,  and  gently  rubbing  th 
cover  glass  over  it;  fragments  of  the  double 
walled  embryo  sac  show  on  the  outer  sid 
elongated,  more  or  less  hexagonal,  thin-wallei 
cells,  and  on  the  inner  side  irregular,  tabular 
thick-walled  cells.    If  powdered  colocynth  con 
tains  a  large  number  of  starch  granules  it  ha 
probably  been  adulterated.   Vauquelin  obtains 
the  bitter  principle  of  colocynth  in  a  separat 
state,  and  called  it  colocynthin.    According  t 
Meissner,  100  parts  of  the  dry  pulp  of  colo 
cynth  contain  14.4  parts  of  colocynthin,  10 
of  extractive,  4.2  of  fixed  oil,  13.2  of  a  resinou 
substance  insoluble  in  ether,  9.5  of  gum,  3 
of  pectic  acid  (pectin),  17.6  of  gummy  extrac 
derived  from  the  lignin  by  means  of  potassiui 
hydroxide,  2.7  of  calcium  phosphate,  3.0  of  ma§ 
nesium  phosphate,  and  19.0  of  lignin,  beside 
water.2    Colocynthin  is  obtained  by  boiling  th 
pulp  in  water,  evaporating  the  decoction,  treal 
ing  the  extract  thus  procured  with  alcohol,  evap 
orating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  submittin 
the  residue,  which  consists  of  the  bitter  principl 
and  potassium  acetate,  to  the  action  of  a  littl 
cold  water,  which  dissolves  the  latter  and  leavf 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  untouchei 
B  as  tick  obtained  it  by  exhausting  the  pulp  wit 
cold  water,  heating  the  solution  to  ebullitioi 
adding  lead  subacetate  so  long  as  a  precipitai 
was  produced,  filtering  the  liquor  when  col 
adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  gradually  unt 
it  no  longer  occasioned  a  precipitate,  boilir 
to  expel  free  acetic  acid,  filtering  to  separa 
lead  sulphate,  evaporating  cautiously  nearly  * 
dryness,  extracting  the  colocynthin  from  tl 
residue  by  strong  alcohol,  which  left  the  salt 
and  finally  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution. 

The  following  process,  employed  by  Wal 
yields  it  in  a  purer  state.  Colocynth  is  e:j 
hausted  by  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.84,  the  tinctu 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  wi 
water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  first  wi 
lead  acetate  and  afterwards  with  lead  subao 
tate.  The  yellow  filtered  liquor  is  then  treat 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  separate  the  lea 


'  Walz  supposed  that  be  bad  found  another  peculi 
principle,  colocynthitin.  It  was  obtained  by  trei 
ing  with  ether  the  alcoholic  extract  previously  J 
hausted  by  water,  decolorizing  the  ethereal  soluti, 
with  animal  charcoal,  evaporating  to  dryness,  a 
dissolving  the  residue  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  wnl! 
deposited  it  in  crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporate 
It  is  white  and  tasteless,  and  is  probably  a  res 
(N.  Jahrbuch  der  Pharm.,  xvi.  10.) 
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nd,  after  filtration,  with  solution  of  tannic  acid, 
hich  throws  down  a  compound  of  tannic  acid 
nd  colocynthin.    This  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
le  tannin  thrown  down  by  lead  subacetate,  the 
xcess  of  lead  separated,  and  the  liquid  digested 
ith  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated, 
'he  residue,  washed  with  anhydrous  ether,  is 
ure  colocynthin.    This  is  yellowish,  somewhat 
•anslucent,  brittle  and  friable,  fusible  by  a 
eat  below  100°  C.  (212°F.),  inflammable,  more 
iluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  but  capable  of 
L'lulering  the  latter  intensely  bitter.  Mouchon 
ates  that  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.   It  is  neither 
cid  nor  alkaline;  but  its  aqueous  solution  gives 
■ith  infusion  of  galls  a  copious  white  pre- 
;  pit  ate.    Its  formula,  according  to  Walz,  is  Cs6 
U2O23.    Upon  the  same  authority  it  is  a  glu- 
jside,  being  resolved  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
cid  into  sugar  and  a  peculiar  resinous  sub- 
;ance  termed  colocynthe'in,  to  which  he  gives 
le  formula  C44H32O13.     Henke   doubts  the 
reliability  of  colocynthin  being  a  glucoside, 
ud  states  that  it  is  uncrystallizable ;  he  reviews 
le  methods   of   previous  investigators,  and 
btained  by  his  own  process  but  0.66  per  cent, 
f  colocynthin.   (A.  Pharm.,  18S3,  p.  200;  A. 
.  P.,  1883,  p.  301.)    According  to  Johannson, 
jlocynthin,  when  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric 
cid,  yields  colocynthe'in,  elaterin,  and  bryonin. 
A.  J.  P.,  1885,  p.  451.  J1    An  infusion  of 
nlocynth,  made  with  boiling  water,  gelatinizes 
pon  cooling.     Neumann  obtained  from  768 
arts  of  the  pulp,  treated  first  with  alcohol  and 
jen  with  water,  168  parts  of  alcoholic  and 
16  of  aqueous  extract.    (See  also  paper  by 
leorge  Wagner,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  179.) 
Uses. — The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a  powerful 
rastic,  hydragogue  cathartic,  producing,  when 
iven  in  large  doses,  violent  griping,  and  soine- 
mes  bloody  discharges,  with  dangerous  inflam- 
lation  of  the  bowels.    Death  has  resulted  from 
teaspoonf ul  and  a  half  of  the  powder.  ( Chris- 
son.)    Even  in  moderate  doses  it  sometimes 
its  with  much  harshness,  and  it  is  therefore 
:ldom  prescribed  alone.    By  some  writers  it 
said  to  be  diuretic.    It  was  frequently  em- 
loyed  by  the  ancient  Gi-eeks  and  the  Arabians, 
lough  its  drastic  nature  was  not  unknown  to 
iem.   Among  the  moderns  it  is  occasionally 
sed  in  obstinate  dropsy,  and  in  various  affec- 
ons  depending  on  disordered  action  of  the 
rain.    In  combination  with  other  cathartics 
loses  much  of  its  violence,  but  retains  its 
.lrgative  energy,  and  in  this  form  is  exten- 
vely  employed.    The  compound   extract  of 


'According  to  Ernst  Johannson  (In.  Dis.,  Dor- 
t,  1884)  colocynthin  can  readily  be  found  in  the 
vine  discharges  and  in  the  body,  after  poisoning  by 

by  the  following  test :  A  milligramme  will  give 
th  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  reddish-yellow 
lor,  deepening  into  red  ;  Froehde's  reagent  strikes 
th  &  milligramme  a  cherry-red  color  ;  one  part  of 
amonlum  vanadanate  in  200  parts  of  concentrated 
lphurlc  acid  makes  with  ^  milligramme  a  blood- 
d  spot  surrounded  by  a  bluish  tint  ;  alcohol  with 
lphurlc  acid  strikes  a  yellow  color,  not  altered  by 
irming;  selenosulphurie  acid  (H2Se3)SO  does  the 
me  ;  basic  lead  acetate  and  tannic  acid  precipitate 

weak  solutions. 


colocynth  is  a  favorite  preparation  with  many 
practitioners,  and,  combined  with  calomel 
tract  of  jalap,  and  gamboge,  it  forms  a  highly 
efficient  and  safe  cathartic,  especially  useful 
in  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  and  torpidity 
of  the  liver.  (See  Pilula  Cathartics  Com- 
posites.) It  is  best  administered  in  minute 
division,  effected  by  trituration  with  gum  <n 
farinaceous  matter.  The  active  principle  has 
sometimes  been  employed,  and,  in  the  impure 
state  in  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  process  of 
Emile  Mouchon,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  grain  (0.065  Gin.). 

Thunberg  states  that  the  fruit  of  C.  Colo- 
cynthis, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  rendered 
so  mild  by  being  properly  pickled  that  it  is 
eaten  both  by  the  natives  and  by  the  colonists; 
but,  as  it  is  thus  employed  before  attaining 
perfect  maturity,  it  is  possible  that  the  drastic 
principle  may  not  have  been  developed. 

Dose,  one  to  five  grains  (0.065  to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Coloeynthidis,  V.  »<?.; 
Extracturn  Coloeynthidis  Compositum,  U.  8. 
(from  extract),  Br.;  Pilula  Coloeynthidis  Com- 
posita,  Br.;  Pilula  Coloeynthidis  et  Hyoscyami, 
Br.  (from  compound  pill). 

CONFECTIO  PIPEPJS.  Br. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPER 

(con-fSc'ti-6  pip'e-rls) 

Electuarium  Piperis  ;  Electuaire  de  Poivre,  Fr.; 
Pfetferlatwerge,  Q. 

"  Black  Pepper,  in  fine  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  40  grammes;  Caraway  Fruit,  in 
fine  powder,  3  ounces  (Imp.)  or  60  grammes; 
Clarified  Honey,  15  ounces  (Imp.)  or  300 
grammes.  Mix."  Br.  This  preparation  was  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  Ward's  Paste,  which 
acquired  some  reputation  in  Great  Britain  as 
a  remedy  in  piles  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum.  To 
be  of  service,  it  must  be  continued,  according 
to  Brodie,  for  two,  three,  or  four  months.  Its 
stimulating  properties  render  it  inapplicable 
to  cases  attended  with  much  inflammation. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7 
Gm.),  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

CONFECTIO  ROS^E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CONFECTION  OF  ROSE 

( con-fec'ti-6  rO'sse) 

Confectio  Rosre  Gallicae,  Br. ;  Confection  of  Roses: 
Conserva  Rosarum  ;  Conserve  de  Rose.  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Con- 
serve de  Rose  rouge,  Fr.;  Rosen-Conserve.  U. 

*  "  Red  Rose,  in  No.  60  powder,  eighty  gram- 
mes [or  2  ounces  aw,  360  grains]  ;  Sugar, 
in  fine  powder,  six  hundred  and  forty 
grammes  [or  22  ounces  av.,  252  grains]  ;  Clari- 
fied Honey,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes 
[or  4  ounces  av.,  102  grains]  ;  Stronger  Rose 
Water,  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  5  fluidounces,  197  minims],  to  make  about 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
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grains].  Rub  the  Red  Rose  with  the  Stronger 
Rose  Water  previously  heated  to  65°  C.  (149° 
F.),  then  gradually  add  the  Sugar  and  Clarified 
Honey,  and  beat  the  whole  together  until  a 
uniform  mass  results."  U.  S. 

"  Fresh  Red-Rose  Petals,  one  pound  (Impe- 
rial) or  500  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  three 
pounds  (Imp.)  or  1500  grammes.  Beat  to- 
gether in  a  stone  mortar."  Br. 

This  preparation  does  not  differ  from  that 
formerly  official. 

In  the  British  process  the  unblown  petals 
only  are  used,  and  these  should  be  deprived  of 
their  claws ;  in  other  words,  the  rose-buds  should 
be  cut  off  a  short  distance  above  their  base, 
and  the  lower  portion  rejected.  In  the  last 
four  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  dried 
roses  have  been  substituted  for  the  fresh,  as 
the  latter  are  not  brought  to  our  market.  The 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
Codex.  We  have  been  informed,  however,  that 
confection  of  rose  is  still  made  in  Philadelphia 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  fresh  petals  of  the 
hundred-leaved  rose  and  others,  by  beating 
them  into  a  pulp  with  sugar,  as  in  the  British 
process.  An  excuse  for  this  deviation  from 
the  official  formula  is,  that  the  confection  thus 
made  has  greater  adhesiveness  than  the  official, 
and  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  formation 
of  pills.  Confection  of  Rose  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, but  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  vehicle, 
or  to  impart  consistence  to  the  pilular  mass. 

CONFECTIO  SENN/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA 

( con-f  6e'tI-5  sen'nse) 

Eleetuarium  Sennae  Compositum,  Electuarium  Leni- 
tlvum  ;  Electuaire  de  S6ne  compose,  Fr.  Cod.;  Elec- 
tuaire  lenitif,  Fr. ;  Electuarium  e  Senna,  P.  (?.;  Sen- 
nalatwerge,  O.;  Elettuario  lenitivo,  It. 

*  "  Senna,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Cassia 
Fistula,  bruised,  one  hundred  and  sixty  gram- 
mes [or  5  ounces  av.,  282  grains] ;  Tamarind, 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains]  ;  Prune,  sliced,  seventy  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  205  grains] ;  Fig,  bruised,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av., 
102  grains]  ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  grammes  [or  19  ounces  av., 
252  grains]  ;  Oil  of  Coriander,  five  grammes  [or 
77  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av., 
120  grains].  Digest  the  Cassia  Fistula,  Tama- 
rind, Prune  and  Fig  with  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  17  fluidounces]  of  Water  in  a 
covered  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  for 
three  hours.  Separate  the  coarser  portions  and 
rub  the  pulpy  mass,  first  through  a  coarse  hair 
sieve,  and  then  through  a  muslin  cloth.  Mix  the 
residue  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cen- 
timeters [or  5  fluidounces]  of  Water,  and, 
having  digested  the  mixture  for  a  short  time, 
treat  it  as  before,  and  add  the  product  to  the 
pulpy  mass  first  obtained.  Then,  by  means  of  a 


water-bath,  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  pulp- 
liquid,  and  evaporate  the  whole  in  a  tare! 
vessel,  until  it  weighs  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
five  grammes  [or  31  ounces  av.,  250  grains] 
Lastly,  add  the  Senna  and  the  Oil  of  Coriander 
and  incorporate  them  thoroughly  with  the  othei 
ingredients  while  they  are  yet  warm."  U.  S.  < 
"  Senna,  in  fine  powder,  7  ounces  (Imperial; 
or  140  grammes;  Coriander  Fruit,  in  fine  pow, 
der,  3  ounces   (Imp.)  or  60  grammes;  Figsi 
12  ounces  (Imp.)  or  240  grammes;  Tamarind'! 
9  ounces  (Imp.)  or  180  grammes;  Cassia  Pulr 
9  ounces  (Imp.)  or  180  grammes;  Prunes, 
ounces   (Imp.)  or  120  grammes;  Extract  o 
Liquorice,  1  ounce   (Imp.)   or  20  grammes' 
Refined  Sugar,  30  ounces  (Imp.)  or  600  gran: 
mes;   Distilled  Water,   a  sufficient  quantiti 
Boil  the  Figs  and  Prunes  gently  with  twenty, 
four  ounces  (Imp.)  or  four  hundred  and  eight 
grammes  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  covered  vesst 
for  four  hours;  add  more  Distilled  Water  ti 
make  up  the  quantity  to  its  original  volumi 
and  then  incorporate  the  Tamarinds  and  Cassi 
Pulp;  digest  for  two  hours;  rub  the  softene 
pulp  of  the  fruits  through  a  hair  sieve,  rejectin 
the  seeds  and  other  hard  parts ;  to  the  pulp  thu 
obtained  add  the  Refined  Sugar  and  Extract  o 
Liquorice,  dissolving  them  by  the  aid  of  gent] 
heat;  while  the  mixture  is  still  warm,  add  to  : 
gradually  the  mixed  Senna  and  Coriander  pou 
ders ;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly ;  make  tb ! 
weight  of  the  resulting  Confection  seventy-fiv 
ounces   (Imp.)   or  fifteen  hundred  gramme: 
either  by  evaporation  or  by  the  addition  o 
more  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Confection  of  Senna,  when  correctly  madi 
is  an  elegant  preparation,  and  keeps  well  i 
properly  protected.  The  present  U.  S.  pn 
cess  differs  from  that  of  1860  in  preparing  tb 
pulps,  as  suggested  in  former  editions  of  thi 
Dispensatory,  instead  of  taking  them  alread 
prepared.  The  present  preparation  contair 
about  10  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  that  officii 
in  1880.  An  improvement  was  made  in  tb 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  by  replacing  tb 
coriander  seed  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia 
with  oil  of  coriander;  it  is  almost  impossiW 
to  powder  coriander  fine  enough  to  avoid  har 
particles  except  by  drying  it  to  such  an  exter 
as  to  deprive  it  injuriously  of  its  volatile  oi 
and  the  plan  of  using  the  oil  directly  ha 
therefore  been  adopted.  The  oil  of  coriande 
should  be  dropped  upon  a  portion  of  the  po^ 
dered  senna  contained  in  a  mortar  or  suitably 
vessel  and  this  lightly  triturated  with  the  re; 
of  the  powdered  senna  so  as  to  distribute  : 
uniformly ;  the  mixture  should  then  be  added  t 
the  pulpy  mass  and  the  official  directions  the 
carried  out.  It  was  formerly  not  uncommon  t 
omit  the  cassia  pulp  in  this  preparation,  as  tbl 
pods  were  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  market: 
but,  as  this  is  next  to  senna  the  most  activ 
ingredient,  the  omission  was  to  be  regrettetj 
Cassia  fistula  is  now  readily  procured  in  con; 
merce,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  omi;| 
sion.    It  has  also  been  proposed  to  substitut 
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he  fluidextraet  of  senna  for  the  crude  drug 
A.  J.  P-,  xliii.  123)  ;  but,  as  the  fluidextraet 
3  of  such  uncertain  quality,  the  leaves  them- 
elves  are  preferable. 

A  very  good,  pleasant  laxative,  admirably 
dapted  to  cases  of  habitual  costiveness,  espe- 
ially  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  persons  af- 
ected  with  piles. 

Dose,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm.), 
t  bedtime. 

CONFECTIO  SULPHURIS.  Br. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR 

(con-fgc'tl-o  sul'phu-rls) 

Electuarlum  Sulphuris  ;  Elsctuaire  de  Soufre,  Fr.; 
chwefellatwerge,  G. 

"Sublimed  Sulphur,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
00  grammes;  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate,  in 
owder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Traga- 
anth,  in  powder,  18  grains  (Imp.)  or  1 
rainme;  Syrup,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
0  cubic  centimetres;  Tincture  of  Orange,  i  fl. 
unce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  12.5  cubic  centimetres; 
lyeerin,  1$  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  37.5 
ubic  centimetres.    Mix."  Br. 

This  is  merely  a  mode  of  administering  the 
svo  laxatives,  sulphur  and  potassium  bitar- 

ate,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  latter 

so  small  that  it  can  have  little  effect.  The 
ddition  of  tragacanth  is  due  to  a  suggestion 
f  Peter  Boa,  who  found  that  without  it  a 
rrupy  layer  of  liquid  formed  on  top  of  the 
infection.  (P.  J.,  1882,  682.)  The  syrup  of 
range  peel,  formerly  directed,  has  been  re- 
laced  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  (1898)  by  syrup  and 
ncture  of  orange,  evidently  because  the  syrup 
f  orange  peel  did  not  keep  well,  while  the 
lyeerin  serves  to  retain  the  proper  consistence 
f  the  confection. 

Dose,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm.) 
r  more. 

CONFECTIONES. 

CONFECTIONS 

(con-fec-tl-6'ne?) 

Electuaries;  Conserves,  Electualres,  Saceharol&s 
ous,  Fr. ;  Conserven,  Latwergen,  G.  ;  Elettuarlo,  It. ; 
lectuarlo,  Sp. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Confections,  the 
harmacopoeias  include  all  those  preparations 
aving  the  form  of  a  soft  solid,  in  which  one  or 
lore  medicinal  substances  are  incorporated  with 
iccharine  matter,  with  a  view  either  to  their 
reservation  or  more  convenient  administration, 
■ut  two  confections  have  been  retained  in  the 
ighth  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
'he  old  division  into  Conserves  and  Electuaries 
as  been  abandoned;  but,  as  there  is  some 
round  for  the  distinction,  we  shall  make  a  few 
eneral  remarks  upon  each  division  before  pro- 
eeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
reparations. 

Conserves  consist  of  undried  vegetable  sub- 
tances  and  refined  sugar  beaten  into  a  uniform 


mass.  By  means  of  the  sugar,  the  vegetable 
matter  is  enabled  to  resist  for  some  time  the 
decomposition  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  exposed  in  the  undried  state,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  recent  plant  are  thus  retained  to  a 
certain  extent  unaltered.  But,  as  active  medi- 
cines even  thus  treated  undergo  some  change, 
and  those  which  lose  their  virtues  by  desicca- 
tion cannot  be  long  preserved,  the  few  con- 
serves now  used  are  intended  rather  as  con- 
venient vehicles  of  other  substances  than  for 
separate  exhibition.  The  sugar  used  in  their 
preparation  should  be  in  fine  powder. 

Electuaries  are  mixtures  consisting  of  me- 
dicinal substances,  especially  dry  powders,  com- 
bined with  syrup  or  honey,  in  order  to  render 
them  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  more  con- 
venient for  internal  use.  They  are  usually 
prepared  extemporaneously;  and  it  is  only 
when  their  complex  nature  renders  it  convenient 
to  keep  them  ready  made,  or  some  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  of  mixing  the  ingredients  requires 
attention,  that  they  become  proper  objects  for 
official  direction.  Their  consistence  should  not 
be  so  soft,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  allow  the 
ingredients  to  separate,  nor  so  firm,  on  the 
other,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  swallowed 
without  mastication.  Different  substances  re- 
quire different  proportions  of  syrup.  Light 
vegetable  powders  usually  require  twice  their 
weight,  guni-resins  two-thirds  of  their  weight, 
resins  somewhat  less,  mineral  substances  about 
half  their  weight,  and  deliquescent  salts  not 
more  than  one-tenth.  Should  the  electuary  be 
found,  after  having  been  kept  for  a  short  time, 
to  swell  up  and  emit  gas,  it  should  be  beaten 
over  again  in  a  mortar,  so  that  any  portion  of 
the  sugar  which  may  have  crystallized  may  be 
again  accurately  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Should  it,  on  the  contrary,  become 
dry  and  hard  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  its 
constitutents,  more  syrup  should  be  added,  so 
as  to  give  it  the  requisite  consistence.  If  the 
dryness  result  from  the  mere  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  part,  water  should  be  added  in- 
stead of  syrup,  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  conserves.  To  prevent  the  harden- 
ing of  electuaries,  the  French  writers  recom- 
mend the  use  of  syrup  prepared  from  brown 
sugar,  which  is  less  apt  to  crystallize  than  that 
made  from  the  refined.  Molasses  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  but  its  taste  might  be  objec- 
tionable. Some  employ  honey,  but  this  is  not 
always  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Glycerin 
and  syrupy  glucose  might  sometimes  be  used 
with  advantage.1 


i  Confectio  Aromatica.  Aromatic  ConfecUc m  Blec 
tuarlum  Aromatlcum ;  Electua.re  (^f^t»on  aro 
matlque,  Fr.;  Aroinatlscbe  Latwerge,  G.etw  ur?J*1, 
were?    £?.— "  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder    four  troy- 

sssire  sa,vr«.  tav  a.™ 

affords  a  convenient  means  of  administering  tne 
spices  contained  il f  it.  and  an  agreeable  veb.cle  for 
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CONII  FOLIA.  Br. 

HEMLOCK  LEAVES 

(co-m'i  fo'lI-51) 


"  The  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
Conium  maculatum,  Linn.,  collected  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  form."  Br. 

Poison  Hemlock,  Spotted  Hemlock  or  Parsley,  Fool's 
Parsley,  St.  Bennett's  Herb,  Spotted  Cowbane ;  Hem- 
lock Leaves  ;  Herua  Clcutse  Majoris  ;  Cigue  officinale, 
ou  Grande  Cigue    (Feuille),  Fr.   Cod.;   Feuilles  de 

frande  Cigue,  Fr. ;  Herba  Conii,  P.  Q. ;  Schierlings- 
raut,  Schierlingsbliitter,  Schierling,  Gefleckter  Schier- 
llng,  O. ;  Foglie  dl  clcuta  maggiore,  It. ;  Cicuta  major, 
Sp. 

(See  Conium.) 

CONIUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CONIUM  [Poison  Hemlock] 

(co-nl'fim) 


"  The  full-grown,  but  unripe  fruit  of  Conium 
maculatum  Linne  (Fam.  TJmbelliferce) ,  care- 
fully dried  and  preserved,  and  yielding,  when 
assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not  less 
than  0.5  percent,  of  coniine.  After  being  kept 
for  more  than  two  years,  Conium  is  unfit  for 
use."  U.  S.  "  The  dried,  full-grown,  unripe 
fruits  of  Conium  maculatum,  Linn."  Br. 

Conii  Fructus,  Br.,  Hemlock  Fruit,  Conium  Seed; 
Cigue  ordinaire,  Grande  Cigue'  (Fruit),  Fr.  Cod.; 
Gefleckter  Schierling,  Schlerlingsfriichte,  O. ;  Frutti 
di  cicuta  maggiore,  It. ;  Fruto  di  cicuta,  Sp. 

Conium  maculatum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1395; 
Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.,  i.  113;  Woodv.,  Med. 
Bot.,  p.  104,  t.  42. — This  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  having  a  biennial  spindle-shaped  whitish 
root,  and  an  herbaceous  branching  stem,  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  round,  hollow,  smooth, 
shining,  slightly  striated,  and  marked  with 
brownish-purple  spots.  The  lower  leaves  are 
tripinnate,  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  shining, 
and  attached  to  the  joints  of  the  stem  by  sheath- 
ing petioles;  the  upper  are  smaller,  bipinnate, 
and  inserted  at  the  division  of  the  branches; 
both  have  channelled  footstalks,  and  incised 
leaflets,  which  are  deep  green  on  their  upper 


other  medicines.  The  confection  is  given  in  debili- 
tated states  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
sixty  grains  (0.65  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Confectio  Aurantii  Corticis,  Confection  of  Orange 
Peel,  Conserva  Aurantii ;  Conserve  d'Ecorce  d'Orange, 
Fr. ;  Apfelsinenschalen-Conserve,  O. — "Take  of  Sweet 
Orange  Peel,  recently  separated  from  the  fruit  by 
grating,  twelve  troyounces ;  Sugar  [refined]  thirty- 
six  troyounces.  Beat  the  Orange  Peel  with  the 
Sugar,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed."  V.  S.  1870.  This  confection  is  not  used  as 
frequently  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is,  when  well 
made,  a  grateful  aromatic  vehicle  or  adjuvant  for 
tonic  and  purgative  powders. 

Confectio  Opii,  Confection  of  Opium,  which  was 
the  modern  substitute  for  the  mediaeval  preparations 
known  as  theriaca  and  mithridate,  has  been  finally 
dropped  from  both  Pharmacopoeias.  One  grain  of 
opium  was  contained  in  about  thirty-six  grains  of 
the  former  United  States  confection,  and  in  about 
forty  grains  of  the  British.  The  following  is  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (1870)  formula:  "Take  of 
Opium,  in  fine  powder,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
grains ;  Aromatic  Powder  six  troyounces ;  Clarified 
Honey  fourteen  troyounces.  Rub  the  Opium  with  the 
Aromatic  Powder,  then  add  the  Honey,  and  beat  the 
whole  together  until  thoroughly  mixed."  TJ.  8.  1870. 


surface  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
very  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  compound 
terminal  umbels.  The  general  involucre  con- 
sists of  from  three  to  seven  lanceolate,  reflected 
leaflets,  whitish  at  their  edges;  the  partial  in- 
volucre of  three  or  four  leaflets,  oval,  pointed, 
spreading,  and  on  one  side  only.  There  are  five 
petals,  cordate,  with  their  points  inflected,  and 
nearly  equal.  The  stamens  are  spreading,  and 
about  as  long  as  the  corolla ;  the  styles  diverging. 
The  fruit,  commonly  called  seed,  is  roundish- 
ovate,  a  line  and  a  half  or  rather  less  in  length 
by  a  Hue  in  breadth,  striated,  and  composed  of 
two  plano-convex,  easily  separable  parts,  which 
have  on  their  outer  surface  five  crenated  ribs 
separated  by  slightly  wrinkled  furrows.  On 
cross  section  the  absence  of  oil  ducts  be- 
comes apparent,  and  a  deep  furrow  upon  the 
commissural  face  of  the  albumen  gives  a  reni- 
form  appearance.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  the 
meriearps  are  usually  separated.  They  are 
thus  officially  described :  "  Broadly  ovoid,  green- 
ish-gray, the  two  carpels  of  most  of  the  fruit- 
separated,  each  about  3  Mm.  long  and  about  L£ 
Mm.  in  diameter,  ovoid,  somewhat  curved,  th( 
inner,  flattened  side  marked  by  a  deep  longi 
tudinal  groove,  the  outer,  convex  side  with  fiv< 
pale  yellow,  somewhat  crenate  ribs,  the  inter 
vening  surfaces  wrinkled  but  otherwise  smooth 
pericarp  without  oil-tubes ;  odor  slight,  but  whei 
triturated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hy 
droxide,  strong,  disagreeable,  and  mouse-like 
taste  characteristic,  disagreeable,  afterward: 
somewhat  acrid."  U.  S. 

Conium  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  becom 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  where  it  i 
also  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  I 
grows  usually  in  clusters  along  the  roadside 
or  in  waste  grounds,  and  is  found  most  abuD 
dantly  near  old  settlements.  It  flowers  ii 
June  and  July.  The  whole  plant,  especial! 
at  this  period,  exhales  a  fetid  odor,  compare 
by  some  to  that  of  mice,  by  others  to  that  0 
the  urine  of  cats,  and  narcotic  effects  resul 
from  breathing  for  a  long  time  air  loaded  wit 
the  effluvia.  The  plant  varies  in  narcotic  powe 
according  to  the  weather  and  climate,  bein, 
most  active  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  and  in  wan 
countries.  The  hemlock  of  Greece,  Italy,  an;j 
Spain  is  said  to  be  much  more  energetic  tba 
that  of  the  north  of  Europe.  As  a  rule,  thos 
plants  are  most  active  which  grow  in  a  sunn 
exposure.  The  term  cicuta,  which  has  ofte 
been  applied  to  this  plant,  belongs  to  a  differei, 
genus.  The  leaves  and  fruit  are  official  iu  tl 
British  Pharmacopoeia  while  the  fruit  alone 
official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Tl 
proper  season  for  gathering  the  leaves  is  wn<| 
the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  Fothergill  assert 
from  experiment,  that  they  are  most  actr 
about  the  time  that  the  flowers  begin  to  fadM 
The  footstalks1  should  be  rejected,  and  tl 
leaflets  quickly  dried,  either  in  the  hot  sun,  or  | 

1  Manilas  Smith  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  has  demc. 
strated  that  the  footstalks  are  almost  destitute  of  t'  1 
active  alkaline  principle.    (Ann.  The'r.,  1873,  p.  a.  | 
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11  plates  before  a  fire,  or  by  a  stove-beat  not 
fceeding  120°  F.  Tbey  should  be  kept  in 
axes  or  tin  cases,  excluded  from  the  air  and 
pht,  by  exposure  to  which  they  lose  their  fine 
rcen  color  and  become  deteriorated.  The  same 
id  is  answered  by  pulverizing  them,  and  pre- 
■rving  the  powder  in  opaque  and  well  stop- 
ered  bottles.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
1  the  dried  leaves,  as,  even  when  possessed 
C  a  strong  odor  and  a  fine  green  color,  they 
iay  be  destitute  of  the  narcotic  principle, 
rhen  rubbed  with  potassium  hydroxide  they 
lould  exhale  the  odor  of  coniine.  The  fruit  re- 
ins its  activity  much  longer  than  the  leaves, 
hristison  found  them  to  have  sustained  no 
miiuution  of  power  after  having  been  kept 
pht  years.  Hirtz  inferred  from  experiment 
mt  extract  of  the  seeds  was  ten  times  stronger 
lan  that  of  the  leaves.  Commercial  conium 
'casionally  contains  other  umbelliferous  plants, 
r  it  may  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  such 
lants,  and  even  anise  has  been  used  as  an  adul- 
■rant  to  the  fruit.  The  presence  of  such 
apurities  is  to  be  recognized  by  physical  exam- 
lation. 

Properties. — The  dried  leaves  of  the  hemlock 
ave  a  strong,  heavy,  narcotic  odor,  less  dis- 
?reeable  than  that  of  the  recent  plant.  Their 
ste  is  bitterish  and  nauseous;  their  color  a 
irk  green,  which  is  retained  in  the  powder.  A 
ight  degree  of  acrimony  possessed  by  the 
•esh  leaves  is  said  to  be  dissipated  by  drying, 
he  seeds  have  a  yellowish-gray  color,  a  feeble 
lor,  and  a  bitterish  taste.    Their  fonn  has 
ready  been  described.    Water  distilled  from 
e  fresh  leaves  has  the  odor  of  hemlock,  and 
nauseous  taste,  but  does  not  produce  nai*- 
tic  effects.     The  decoction  has  little  taste, 
;d  the  extract  resulting  from  its  evaporation 
nearly  inert.    From  these  facts  it  is  infer- 
Je  that  the  active  principle,  as  it  exists  in  the 
ant,  is  not  volatile  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  and, 
soluble  in  water,  is  injured  by  a  boiling 
at.   Alcohol  and  ether  take  up  the  narcotic 
operties  of  the  leaves,  and  the  ethereal  extract, 
lich  is  of  a  rich  dark  green  color,  is  stated 
A.  T.  Thompson  to  have  the  odor  and  taste 
the  plant  in  perfection,  and  in  the  dose  of 
If  a  grain  to  produce  headache  and  vertigo, 
ion  destructive  distillation,  the  leaves  yield 
very  poisonous  empyreumatic  oil.  Geiger 
is  the  first  who  obtained  the  active  principle 
a  separate  state,  and  proved  it  to  be  alkaline, 
appears  that  there  are  two  volatile  substances 
hemlock;  one  of  them  an  oil,  which  is  in 
ry  small  quantity,  and  is  obtained  by  simple 
filiation;   the   other,   the   volatile  alkaloid 
niine,  or  conine,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ile.   As  it  exists  in  the  plant  in  combination 
th  an  acid,  it  is  not.  readily  volatilized,  but 
freely  comes  over  with  the  distillate  when  an 
ali  has  been  previously  added.    The  acid 
conium  Pesehier  believed  to  be  peculiar,  and 
med  coniic  acid.    Other  observers  assert  that 
is  malic  acid.    Geiger  obtained  coniine  by 
;  following  process.    He  distilled  fresh  hem- 


lock with  potassium  hydroxide  and  water,  neu- 
tralized with  sulphuric  acid  the  alkaline  liquid 
which  came  over,  evaporated  this  liquid  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  added  anhydrous  alcohol 
so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  sulphate 
was  afforded,  separated  this  salt  by  filtration, 
distilled  off  the  alcohol,  mixed  the  residue  with 
a  strong  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
distilled  anew.  The  coniine  passed  over  with 
the  water,  from  which  it  separated,  floating  on 
the  surface  in  the  fonn  of  a  yellowish  oil. 
According  to  Christison,  an  easier  process  is 
to  distil  cautiously  a  mixture  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  and  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  unripe  fruit.  J.  Schorm  sug- 
gests an  improvement  in  the  process,  which 
yields  a  purer  coniine,  in  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
1881,  1765;  also  N.  R.,  Dec.  1881.  As  obtained 
by  the  above  process,  coniine  is  in  the  state  of 
an  hydroxide,  containing  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water  and  a  little  ammonia.  From 
the  former  it  may  be  freed  by  calcium  chloride ; 
from  the  latter,  by  exposing  it  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver  until  it  ceases  to  emit  bubbles 
of  gas. 

The  fresh  leaves  or  seeds  should  be  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  coniine,  as  the  alkaloid 
undergoes  decomposition  by  time  and  exposure. 
The  seeds  contain  most  of  this  principle;  but 
even  in  these  it  exists  in  very  small  propor- 
tion. From  6  pounds  of  the  fresh  and  9  of 
the  dried  seeds,  Geiger  obtained  about  an  ounce 
of  coniine,  while  from  100  pounds  of  the  fresh 
herb  only  a  drachm,  and  from  the  dried 
leaves  none.  Christison  recommends  the  full 
grown  fruit  while  yet  green,  and  states  that 
8  pounds  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of  coniine 
hydroxide,  and  contain  much  more.  In  relation 
to  the  relative  strength  of  different  parts  of 
the  plant,  Manlius  Smith  of  New  York,  gives 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  that  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  conium 
is  far  preferable  to  the  dried  leaves,  and  is 
even  stronger  than  the  full  grown  fruit,  that  it 
may  be  dried  without  serious  injury,  and  that 
a  very  active  preparation  may  be  made  from 
it.  He  also  found  that  full  grown  fruit  col- 
lected in  August,  and  dried  in  the  dark,  retained 
its  activity  unimpaired  for  several  years.  This 
would  appear  to  contradict  in  some  measure 
previous  opinions  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
time.  (P.  J.,  Feb.  1869,  491-2.)  Farr  and 
Wright  (P.  J.,  1896,  273)  confinn  the  views  of 
Harley  and  Manlius  Smith,  and  affinn  that  green 
fruits  are  alone  reliable.  The  volatility  and 
tendency  to  undergo  decomposition  of  coniine 
probably  has  its  effect  even  in  the  dried  unripe 
seed,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  that  in  thirteen  analyses  of  commercial 
conium  fruit  made  by  Farr  and  Wright,  the 
average  alkaloidal  contents  were  0.674;  while 
the  average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  samples  col- 
lected by  themselves  was  2.13.  (P.  J.,  Feb., 
1904.)  For  a  method  of  assaying  conium  fruit, 
by  Schwickerath,  see  Ph.  Rec,  1893,  282. 
The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  adopted  the  following 
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assay  process,  requiring  that  conium  should 
yield  not  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  coniine. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.) .—"  Conium,  in  No. 
60  powder,  ten  grammes,  Ether,  Alcohol,  Am- 
monia Water,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S., 
Sodium  Carbonate  T.S.,  Distilled  Water,  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  Solution  (5  percent.  HC1), 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Place  the  Conium 
in  a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  100  Cc.  of  a 
mixture  of  ether  98  parts,  alcohol  8  parts, 
and  ammonia  water  3  parts  (by  volume),  insert 
the  stopper  securely,  and  shake  the  flask  at 
intervals  during  four  hours.  After  the  powder 
has  settled,  decant  50  Cc.  of  the  clear  liquid 
into  a  beaker  (rep resenting  5  Gm.  of  Conium), 
and  add  sufficient  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
to  produce  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  Evapo- 
rate the  ether  at  a  gentle  heat  by  the  aid  of  a 
water-bath;  then  add  15  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  set 
the  beaker  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  two  hours 
to  allow  the  ammonium  sulphate  to  deposit. 
Filter  the  liquid;  wash  the  residue  and  filter  with 
a  little  alcohol,  and  add  the  washing's  to  the 
filtrate;  neutralize  any  excessive  amount  of 
acid  with  sodium  carbonate  T.S.,  being  careful 
to  retain  a  slight  acidity.  Concentrate  the 
liquid  to  3  Cc.  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  on 
a  water-bath,  add  3  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and 
2  drops  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  Add  15 
Cc.  of  ether  to  remove  traces  of  fatty  matter, 
pour  off  the  ether-solution  and  repeat  the  wash- 
ing with  15  Cc.  of  ether.  Then  transfer  the  acid 
liquid  to  a  separator,  introduce  a  small  piece  of 
red  litems  paper,  and  add  sufficient  sodium  car- 
bonate T.S.  to  render  the  liquid  slightly  alka- 
line; then  shake  out  with  successive  portions 
of  15, 15,  and  10  Cc.  of  ether.  To  the  combined 
ether-solutions  in  a  tared  beaker,  add,  drop  by 
drop,  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (5 
percent.)  to  insure  an  excess  of  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  the  ether  by  a  gentle  heat  on  a  water- 
bath.  Remove  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
by  adding  to  the  residue  3  Cc.  of  alcohol  and 
heating  gently  to  evaporate  the  liquid,  repeat 
this  operation  once,  and  dry  the  residue  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
until  the  weight,  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator, 
remains  constant.  The  weight  of  the  residue 
multiplied  by  0.777,  and  this  product  by  20, 
gives  the  percentage  of  coniine  contained  in 
the  Conium."  U.  S. 

Coniine,  CsHi7N,  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  Hofmann  (1881),  who  established  the  cor- 
rect formula  as  given,  instead  of  CsHibN,  as 
it  was  formerly  assumed,  and  Ladenburg 
(1886),  effected  its  synthesis  from  allyl  pyri- 
dine by  reduction  with  sodium  in  alcoholic 
solution : 

C5H4  ( CaHe )  N  -f  8H  =  C5H10  ( C3H7 )  N 
This  reaction  gives  a-normal  propyl  piper- 
idine,  which  is  optically  inactive,  but  by  the 
crystallization  of  its  tartrate  splits  into  coniine 
(dextro-rotatory)  and  a  very  similar  laavo-rota- 
tory  coniine,  just  as  raeemic  acid  splits  into 
dextro-rotatory  and  lsevo-rotatory  tartaric 
acid. 


Coniine  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oik 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0.862,  of  a  very  acrid  taste, 
and  a  strong  penetrating  odor,  compared  tc 
that  of  the  urine  of  mice,  and  recalling  thV 
odor  of  fresh  hemlock,  though  not  identiea 
with  it.    In  volatility  it  resembles  the  essentia^ 
oils,  readily  rising  with  the  vapor  of  boiling' 
water,  but  when  unmixed  requiring  for  ebulh, 
tion  a  temperature  of  166°  C.  (330.8°  F.).  H 
is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixec, 
and  volatile  oils,  and  slightly  so  in  water.  I; 
unites  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  oJ 
water  to  form  a  hydroxide.   It  reddens  turmeric 
and  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming  with  then 
soluble  salts,  some  of  which  are  crystalhzable 
With  tannic  acid  it  forms  an  insoluble  com 
pound.    Like  ammonia,  it  occasions  a  whiti; 
cloud  when  approached  by  a  rod  moistened  wit] 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  resulting  hydrochlo 
ride  is  crystallizable,  and  not  in  the  least  deli 
quescent.    The  hydrochloride  may  also  be  ob 
tained  as  a  brilliant  crystalline  mass  by  dissolv  i 
ing  coniine  in  anhydrous  ether  and  passing  dr 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  Th 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bu 
insoluble  in  ether.    It  can  be  heated  to  90°  ( 
without  decomposition,  and  melts  at  218°  C 
Coniine  coagulates  albumin,  and  precipitates  tb 
salts  of  aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  mangauesi 
and  iron.    It  also  precipitates  silver  nitrati 
but  in  excess  redissolves  the  precipitate.  Mos 
of  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  evaporation 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily  assumes 
deep  brown  color,  and  is  ultimately  converte 
into  a  resinous  matter,  and  into  ammonia,  whic 
escapes.    Under   the   influence   of  heat  th 
change  takes  place  with  much  greater  rapidib 
The  presence  of  coniine  may  be  detected  in  a 
extract  or  other  preparation  of  hemlock  by  nil 
bing  it  with  potassium  hydroxide,  which  h 
stantly  develops  its  peculiar  odor.1    It  is  j 
most  energetic  poison. 

In  association  with  coniine  in  the  hemlock  ai  I 
found  also  the  following  bases :    Ethyl-pipe'  I 
idine,  C7H15N  or  C5Hio(C2H5)N;  Methyl-con  I 
ine,  C9H19N  or  CsHsKCsHt)^  CHs)  ;  Conh 
drine,  CsHivNO  or  CsHsKCHOH.CHaCHsJNB 
Pseudo-conhy  drine,  CsHi7NO  or  CsH^CHs. 
H20H.CH)NH;  Methyl-coniine,  first  obtain* 
by  Kekule   and   von   Planta   in  commerci 
coniine,  is  of  minor  importance. 

Conhy drine  is  crystallizable,  fusible  belo 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  volatilizable  at  a  high 
temperature,   diffusing  the  peculiar  odor  ( 


1  Orfila  gives  the  following  additional  chemical  cba, 
acters  of  coniine.    Heated  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
forms  white  vapors  having  a  strong  odor  of  cele 
and  of  the  urine  of  mice.    Weak  tincture  of  iodli 
gives  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  olive  with  exce 
of  the  tincture.    Pure  concentrated  sulphuric  ac, 
does  not  alter  it;  but  when  the  mixture  is  heated, 
becomes  first  brown,  then  blood-red,  and  finally  blac 
Nitric  acid  imparts  a  topaz  color,  not  changed  I 
heat.    Platinum  and  sold  chlorides  give  yellow  pi 
cipitates,    and    corrosive    sublimate    a    white  oik 
Potassium  permanganate  is  immediately  decolorize!'. 
Neutral  lead  acetate  gives  no  precipitate,  nor  does  ti. 
subacetate.    The  parts  of  this  note  in  italics  indies,, 
the  means  of  distinguishing  this  alkaloid  from  nl( 
tine.  (See  P.  J.,  xi.  89.) 
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niine,  or  one  very  much  like  it.    Water  dis- 
Ives  it  considerably,  ether  and  alcohol  freely; 
ud  the  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
s  formula  is  given  as  CsHi7NO.     By  the 
tion  of  PzOs  or  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
>on  conhydrine  is  obtained  coniceine,  CsHisN, 
id  water.    It  may  be  separated  from  coniine 
y  exposing  the  mixed  alkaloids  to  a  freezing 
xture,  expressing,  and  then  repeatedly  crys- 
lllizing  from  ether.    (Gmelin,  xiii.  169.)  E. 
erck  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  a  new 
kaloid  from  the  high  boiling  portion  of  crude 
niine.    The  isolation  was  accomplished  by 
actional  distillation  in  vacuo  and  recrystalli- 
ation.    The  alkaloid  crystallizes  in  needles,  is 
asily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
nd  chloroform,  fuses  at  about  98°  C,  and  boils 
230°  to  232°  C.    According  to  Ladenburg, 
ie  alkaloid  is  an  isomer  of  conhydrine,  hav- 
:ig  the  formula  CsHi7NO,  and  for  this  reason 
ie    name    pseudo-conhydrine    was  selected. 
Clem.  Cb.,  1891,  414;  see  also  P.  J.,  1891, 
170.) 

Paraconiine. — Coniine  was  supposed  to  have 
>een  artificially  produced  by  Hugo  Schiff. 
rrom  the  reaction  of  butyric  aldehyde  with  an 
ilcoholie  solution  of  ammonia,  he  obtained  two 
>ases,  one  of  which,  dibutyraldine ,  yielded,  on 
listillation,  first  a  neutral  oily  substance,  and 
ifterwards  a  strong  alkaline  base,  which  proved 
0  have  the  physiological  properties  of  natural 
oniine,  but  was  optically  inactive,  while  true 
oniine  is  dextro-rotatory.  Since  the  change  in 
he  formula  of  true  coniine  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  base  paraconiine,  which  is  CsHisN,  is  not 
wen  isomeric  with  coniine. 

Uses. — Hemlock  is  supposed  to  be  the  nar- 
'otic  used  by  the  Athenians  to  destroy  the  life 
)f  condemned  individuals,  and  by  which  Soc- 
•ates  and  Phocion  died.  It  was  also  used  by 
he  ancients  as  a  medicine,  but  fell  into  entire 
leglect  until  Storck  employed  and  extrava- 
gantly praised  it.  Though  fatal  to  some  ani- 
nals,  hemlock  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  others, 
is  horses,  goats,  and  sheep.  Anodyne,  soporific, 
intispasmodic,  antapkrodisiac,  deobstruent,  and 
iiuretic  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it, 
•ut  it  possesses  none  of  them. 

Modem  research  has,  however,  greatly  limited 
he  use  of  the  medicine,  rendering  its  posses- 
ion of  alterative  properties  extremely  doubt- 
iil.  When  taken  internally  in  sufficient  dose 
t  produces  very  profound  muscular  weak- 
less,  associated,  it  may  be,  with  vertigo  and 
isordered  vision.  After  toxic  doses  the  mus- 
ular  prostration  is  extreme,  the  eyelids  droop 
rom  weakness,  the  voice  is  suppressed,  the 
'Upils  dilated,  the  sight  almost  lost ;  conscious- 
ess  is  usually  preserved  to  the  last,  and  life 
nally  is  extinguished  without  a  struggle.  In 
ome  cases  there  have  been  convulsive  move- 
lents,  and  violent  cardiac  palpitation  has  been 
oted.  The  chief  action  of  the  poison  is  upon 
he  motor  nerves,  which  it  paralyzes;  the 
fferent  or  sensitive  nerves  are  also  affected, 
ut  to  a  much  less  extent.    Conium  probably 


exerts  no  direct  influence  upon  the  cerebral 
centres,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  a  spinal  depressant.  At  present  co- 
nium is  rarely  employed  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner, except  in  spasmodic  affections,  such  as 
chorea  and  whooping  cough.  Probably  the 
most  frequent  use  of  it  is  by  alienists  for  the 
production  of  calm  in  cases  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  conium  is 
much  used  in  England,  but  the  fluidextraet  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  made  from  the  fruit, 
is  the  best  of  all  preparations.  The  powdered 
leaves  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four 
grains  (0.20  to  0.26  Gm.)  twice  a  day  gradually 
increased  until  the  occurrence  of  slight  vertigo 
or  nausea  indicates  that  it  has  taken  effect.  To 
maintain  a  given  impression,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  dose  even  more  rapidly  than  is 
customaty  with  most  other  narcotics,  as  the 
system  becomes  veiy  speedily  habituated  to  its 
influence.  In  some  instances  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered in  one  day  has  been  augmented  to 
more  than  two  ounces.  The  strength  of  the 
preparations  of  hemlock  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal, and  caution  is  therefore  necessary,  when 
the  medicine  is  given  in  very  large  quantities, 
to  employ  the  same  parcel,  or,  if  a  change  be 
made,  to  commence  with  the  new  parcel  in 
small  doses,  so  as  to  obviate  any  danger  which 
might  result  from  its  greater  power.  Unpleas- 
ant consequences  have  followed  a  neglect  of 
this  precaution.  There  is  also  an  official  tinc- 
ture, besides  the  fluidextraet,  both  of  which, 
when  properly  made,  are  considered  efficient 
preparations,  but  the  alcoholic  extract  formerly 
official  was  dropped  at  the  8th  Revision  because 
of  its  uncertain  action.  The  expressed  juice 
of  the  fresh  plant,  with  a  little  alcohol  for  its 
preservation,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  forms 
in  which  the  leaves  can  be  used.  The  powdered 
seeds  should  be  given  in  a  dose  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  leaves.1  The  fresh 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  externally  as  an 
anodyne  cataplasm,  and  the  extract,  and  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  are  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  A  plaster  made  from 
the  extract  has  also  been  employed.2 

Coniine  acts  precisely  as  does  hemlock,  and 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  dose 
is  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  minim  (0.01  to 
0.015  Cc).  A  solution  of  one  part  in  one  hun- 
dred of  veiy  dilute  alcohol  has  been  used  with 
advantage  in  certain  cases  of  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia with  photophobia,  applied  several  times 


1  The  root,  while  containing  a  small  proportion  of 
coniine,  is  too  feeble,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
John  Marley  of  London,  to  be  used  practically  with 
advantage.  Harley  has  found  in  the  root  three  new 
proximate  principles,  one  a  very  bitter  resin,  which 
he  names  conamarine,  and  the  two  others  crystalllz- 
able  bodies,  named  respectively  rhizoconvi  and rlnzo- 
conolein  Thev  are  all  neutral,  and.  so  far  as  known, 
medicinally  inert.  (See  P.       Aug.  1867.) 

» The  following  formula  of  Planche  has  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris.  Take 
of  extract  of  hemlock  00  parts,  of  purified  elemi  20 
parts,  of  white  wax  10  parts.  Melt  the  resin  and 
wax  with  a  gentle  heat  and  incorporate  the  extract 
with  the  mixture.    (J.  P-  C,  Juillet,  1862,  p.  46.) 
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daily  by  friction  about  the  eyelids.  (J.  P. 
C,  3e  ser.,  xix.  219.)  Mauthner  of  Vienna, 
recommends  it  especially  in  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  orbicularis  oculi  in  scrofulous 
children,  using  a  solution  containing  half  a 
grain  of  coniine  in  a  drachm  of  almond  oil, 
which  he  applies  by  a  pencil  to  the  eyelids  twice 
or  thrice  daily.  As  a  collyrium,  from  one  to 
three  drops  may  be  added  to  six  drachms  of 
pure  water,  and  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  the  Avhole  should  then  be  carefully 
strained. 

Coniine  hydrochloride  has  been  recommended 
for  exhibition  by  G.  C.  Close,  as  preferable  to 
the  uncombined  alkaloid.  From  half  a  grain 
he  experienced  no  sensible  effects,  but  a  grain 
produced  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  coni- 
ine in  an  even  unpleasant  degree.  These  doses 
are  probably  dangerous,  and  not  more  than  a 
sixth  of  a  grain  (0.01  Gm.)  should  be  given  as 
a  commencing  dose.  (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  p.  62.)  Har- 
ley  has  prepared  an  acid  coniine  benzoate  by 
adding  two  molecules  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the 
base,  and  found  the  resulting  salt  effectual  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  grain.  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1871,  p.  585.) 
According  to  Mourrut,  one  of  the  best  crys- 
tallizable  salts  of  coniine  is  the  hydrobromide. 
The  alkaloid  is  treated  with  aqueous  hydrobro- 
mic  acid,  which  causes,  especially  with  the  brown 
variety  of  coniine,  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  a  disengagement  of  white  fumes  of  the  odor 
of  coniine;  the  mixture  then  turns  green,  and 
finally  blackish-red.  The  crystals,  which  form 
after  some  time,  may  be  obtained  quite  color- 
less by  repeated  crystallizations.  They  are 
colorless  prismatic  needles,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  less  so  in  ether  and  chloroform,  inodor- 
ous and  almost  tasteless,  and  are  not  deliques- 
cent. They  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  other- 
wise they  assume  a  red  tint.  The  salt  has  been 
used  by  various  practitioners  with  great  success 
in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough,  in  doses 
of  about  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm.),  if 
necessary,  every  hour,  for  a  child  three  years 
of  age;  or  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  (0.002  Gm.) 
for  a  child  of  one  year;  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
(0.01  Gm.)  for  adults.  In  sciatica  it  has  been 
employed  hypodermically  in  quantities  of  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  with  good  re- 
sults. (Repert.  de  Pharm.,  1876,  p.  369;  TV.  E., 
1876,  1879,  pp.  18,  178.)  For  an  account 
of  Harley's  experiments,  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  different  preparations  of 
conium,  see  U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed.  p.  451.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  green  fruit,  as  the  basis  of  tinc- 
tures and  extracts,  is  superior  to  any  other  part 
of  the  plant,  and  the  spirituous  extract  of  the 
green  fruit  should  be  substituted  for  the  almost 
worthless  extract  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  (P.  J., 
1871  p.  585.) 

Dose,  of  conium,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to 
0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Conii,  U.  8.;  Suc- 
cus  Conii,  Br.;  Tinctura  Conii,  Br.;  Unguentum 
Conii,  Br.  (from  juice). 


CONVALLARIA.  U.  S. 

CONVALLARIA  [Lily-of-the-Valley] 

(con-val-la'ri-a ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Convallaria 
majalis  Linne  (Fain.  Liliacece)."  U.  S. 

Lilium  Convalllum  ;  Muguet,  Fr.  Cod.;  Maiblumen, 
O.;  Convallaria,  Mughetto,  It. ;  Convalaria,  Lirio  de 
los  valles,  8p. 

The  ordinary  lily  of  the  valley  of  the  gar- 
dens is  a  low,  perennial  herb,  having  slender 
running  root-stocks,  which  send  up  each  spring 
from  the  scaly  sheathing  bud  two  oblong, 
bright  green,  smooth  leaves,  whose  long  sheath- 
ing petioles  are  so  enrolled  as  to  appear  like 
a  stalk,  and  producing  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  a  one-sided  raceme  of  beautiful,  sweet- 
scented,  nodding,  bell-shaped  flowers,  placed 
upon  an  angular  scape.  It  is  primarily  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  but  may  be  found  in  America 
escaped  from  gardens,  and  a  plant  which 
grows  wild  in  the  higher  Alleghanies  from 
Central  Virginia  to  South  Carolina  seems  to 
be  identical  with  it.  The  root-stock  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  occurs  in  pieces  two  to  three 
inches  long,  covered  with  a  mass  of  contorted, 
fine,  almost  fibrous  rootlets.  It  is  much  thicker 
at  one  end,  to  which  are  attached  the  re- 
mains of  the  petioles  and  scape,  and  rapidly 
or  sometimes  almost  abruptly  tapers  towards 
the  slender  end.  The  thick  end  is  much  gnarled 
and  wrinkled,  with  leaf -scars.  It  is  officially 
described  as  follows :  "  Rhizome  of  horizontal 
growth,  somewhat  branched,  length  variable,  1  to 
3  Mm.  thick,  cylindrical,  whitish  or  pale-brown, 
marked  with  few  circular  stem-scars  and  at 
each  joint  with  a  circle  of  root-scars  or  thin, 
tortuous  and  branched  roots;  fracture  fibrous 
but  weak;  internally  whitish;  odor  distinct; 
taste  sweetish,  bitter,  and  slightly  acrid."  V.  S. 
G.  F.  Walz  found  in  lily  of  the  valley  conval- 
larin  and  convallamarin.  (A.  J.  P.,  1859,  p. 
577.)  Convallarin  is  in  colorless  rectangular 
prisms,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  render  the  solution  acrid  and  to 
cause  it  when  shaken  to  foam  like  soap  and 
water.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C34H62O11,  and  it  is  decomposed  by  long  boil- 
ing with  diluted  acids  into  sugar  and  convalla- 
retin.  It  is  a  glucoside.  Convallamarin  is  a 
white  powder,  very  bitter  and  afterwards 
sweetish,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not 
in  ether.  This  also  is  a  glucoside.  Its  com- 
position is  C23H44O12,  and  it  is  decomposed  by 
heating  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  sugar 
and  convallamaretin,  the  formula  of  which  is 
C20H36O8.  For  preparing  convallamarin  Tan- 
ret  modifies  Walz's  method,  as  follows.  An 
alcoholic  tincture  made  from  the  whole  plant  is 
precipitated  with  lead  subacetate  and  filtered; 
the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  avoiding  the  use  of  more  than  is 
necessaiy,  and,  after  neutralizing,  the  tincture 
is  distilled,  the  last  portion  of  alcohol  being 
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driven  off  in  the  open  air,  then  the  cooled  and 
filtered  liquor  is  treated  with  tannin,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  liquid  neutral  by  cautiously 
adding  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
A  compound  of  tannin  and  convallamarin  is 
precipitated,  which,  after  washing,  is  dissolved 
in  60°  alcohol,  the  solution  decolorized  with 
charcoal,  decomposed  with  zinc  oxide,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way 
convallamarin  is  obtained  nearly  white,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  ordinary  digi- 
talin.  To  free  it  from  the  salts  that  are  some- 
times carried  down  by  the  tannin  precipitate, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  redissolve  it  in  90°  alcohol, 
filter,  and  then  evaporate.  One  kilogramme  of 
the  fresh  plant  collected  in  the  first  days  of 
August  yielded  two  grammes  of  convallamarin. 
(P.  J.,  1882,  p.  423.)  Taken  internally  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic,  and 
their  extract  purges  actively  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  drachm.  They  were  formerly  used  in 
epilepsy  and  against  worms.  The  root,  which 
is  also  bitter,  has  similar  purgative  properties, 
and  in  powder  is  said  to  be  sternutatory.  Hasn- 
sel  obtained  0.058  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil  from  the  leaves  of  Convallaria 
niajalis  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1901,  495). 

Uses. — The  lily  of  the  valley  is  stated  to  have 
been  long  used  in  Russia  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy,  and  in  1880  Troitzky  and  Bojojaw- 
lewsky  commended  it  highly  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  in  valvular  heart  disease.  The 
effects  on  the  system  of  convallarin  and  con- 
vallamarin have  been  investigated  by  H. 
Marme  of  Germany,  with  the  following  results : 
Convallarin,  in  doses  of  3  to  4  grains,  acts  as 
a  purgative  without  observable  inconvenience 
to  the  animals  acted  on;  convallamarin,  even 
in  small  doses,  produces  active  vomiting, 
whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  or  directly  into  the  veins. 
The  latter  principle  acts  especially  on  the  heart, 
at  first  diminishing  the  number  of  its  pulsa- 
tions, and  afterwards  rendering  them  more 
frequent  and  irregular,  and  causing  death  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the 
poison.  The  heart  appears  to  be  paralyzed, 
and  cannot  be  excited  after  death.  The  prin- 
ciple acts  on  the  heart  through  the  vagi  nerves. 
From  6  to  8  milligrammes  (one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain)  cause  death  when  injected 
into  the  cervical  vein  in  rabbits.  (N.  Y.  M.  J., 
1867 ;  S.  Jb.,  1867,  v. )  The  physiological  action 
of  convallamarin  has  been  investigated  by  a 
number  of  observers,  with  contrary  results. 
See  finds  that  in  the  dog  it  slows  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  increases  the  blood  pressure 
decidedly,  while  Leubuscher  states  that  its 
medicinal  use  does  not  elevate  the  arterial 
pressure.  Ott,  Coze,  and  Simon  find  that  the 
heart  is  arrested  in  systole;  See,  that  the  arrest 
is  diastolic;  while  Lowenthal,  using  the  same 
preparation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
dose  upon  different  animals  of  the  same  species, 
obtained  diverse  results.  Nathanson  asserts 
that  the  confusion  is  largely  due  to  the  impurity 
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and  lack  of  genuineness  in  the  products  used, 
even  Merck  having  admitted  the  impurity  of 
his  commercial  convallamarin.  Nathanson 
found  that  convallarin  produced  in  man,  when 
given  in  doses  of  0.06  to  0.12  gramme,  three  or 
four  times  daily,  only  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and 
gastric  pain,  while  convallamarin  administered 
in  daily  amounts,  gradually  increasing  from 
0.03  to  0.3  gramme,  reduced  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  and  markedly  increased  the  flow  of  urine, 
only  in  very  rare  cases  causing  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing. J.  H.  Andrews  (Ph.  Rev.,  March,  1898) 
reports  a  case  in  which  a  teaspoon ful  of  the 
fluidextract  of  convallaria  produced,  in  a  child 
two  years  old,  stupor  with  tremors  and  con- 
vulsions, dilated  pupils,  fall  of  temperature, 
rapid  feeble  pulse,  rapid  respiration,  without 
gastric  intestinal  irritation,  diuresis  and  dia- 
phoresis; the  patient  recovered.  In  cardiac- 
dropsy  See  gives,  of  an  aqueous  extract  of 
the  whole  plant,  15  to  23  grains  a  day;  Bojo- 
jawlewsky  each  day  50  to  100  grains  of  the 
plant  in  infusion.  (See  Fluidextractum  Con- 
vallaria.) 

Dose  (U.  S.  P.),  seven  and  a  half  grains  (0.5 
Gm.),  but  the  root  is  never  used  medicinally. 
Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Convallaria?,  U.  S. 

COPAIBA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COPAIBA  [Balsam  of  Copaiba,  Copalva] 

(co-pa'j-ba) 

"An  oleoresin  derived  from  one  or  more 
South  American  species  of  Copaiba 1  (Fani. 
Leguminosce) ."  U.  S.  "  The  oleo-resin  obtained 
from  the  trunk  of  Copaifera  Lansdorfii,  Desf., 
and  other  species  of  Copaifera,  Linn."  Br. 

Ralsamum  Copaiferarum  ;  Balsam  Copaiba,  Balsam 
Capivi  ;  Copahu,  Fr.  Cod.;  Oleo-resine  (Baume)  de 
Copahu,  Fr. ;  Balsamum  Copalvse,  P.  G.;  Copaiva  ; 
Copaivabalsam,  O.;  Balsamo  di  copaive,  It. ;  Copaiba, 
Balsamo  de  copaiva,  Sp. 

Copaiba  was  first  noticed  in  a  work  published 
by  Purchas,  in  England,  in  1625.  The  next 
reference  to  it  was  by  Cristoval  d'Acuna,  in 
1638.  In  1648,  Marcgraf  and  Piso  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  tree  which  produces  it, 
and  the  methods  of  gathering  it.  Jacquin  in 
1763  described  a  species  of  Copaifera,  growing 
in  Martinique,  which  he  named  C.  officinalis. 
As  this  was  believed  to  be  the  same  plant  with 
the  one  observed  by  Marcgraf  in  Brazil,  ii  was 
adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  their  iden- 
tity was  denied ;  and  Desf ontaines  proposed  for 
Jacquin's  species  the  title  of  C.  Jacquini.  in 
honor  of  that  botanist.  It  is  now  known  that 
many  species  of  Copaifera  exist  in  South 
America,  and  all  of  them,  according  to  Martius, 

1  The  change  of  the  generic  name  from  Copaifera 
to  Copaiba  is  another  sacrifice  to  botanical  reform. 
H.  H.  Rusby  very  properly  says  that  this  reform,  as 
embodied  in  Kuntze's  Rerisio  Oenerum.  will  cause 
complete  confusion."  The  generic  records  are  said 
to  be  as  follows:  Copaiba.  Mill..  Gard.  Dirt.  (1739)  , 
Copaiva,  L.,  Mat.  Med.  (1749).  fide  O.  Kuntze:  Copai- 
fera. L.  Gen.  (17621.  fide  O.  Kuntze.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  Botanical  Congress  will  decide 
upon  names  which  will  stand  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 
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yield  copaiba.  Besides  C.  officinalis  or  C.  Jac- 
quini,  the  following  are  described  by  Hayne : 
C.  guianensis,  C.  Langsdorffii,  C.  coriacea,  C. 
Beyrichii,  C.  martii,  C.  bijuja,  C.  nitida,  C.  laxa, 
C.  cordifolia,  C.  Jussieui,  C.Sellowii,  C.oblongi- 
folia,  and  C.  multijuga.  Hayne  believed  that 
C.  bijuga  was  the  plant  seen  by  Marcgraf  and 
Piso.  The  four  species  to  which  in  the  Phar- 
macographia  the  production  of  copaiba  is  espe- 
cially attributed  are  C.  officinalis,  L.,  C.  guia- 
nensis, Desf.,  C.  coriacea,  Mart.,  and  C.  Langs- 
dorffii,  Desf. 

C.  officinalis  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and 
grows  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  mingled 
with  the  trees  which  afford  the  balsam  of  Tolu. 
It  grows  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
particularly  Trinidad  and  Martinique.  Though 
recognized  in  earlier  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia as  a  source  of  copaiba,  it  probably 
yields  little  of  that  now  in  use.  According  to 
Hayne  (x.  t.  17  f.  a),  the  species  from  which 
most  of  the  copaiba  of  commerce  is  derived  is 
C.  multijuga,  growing  in  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Para.  It  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
1870;  but  Bentham,  after  examining  the  only 
specimens  extant,  asserted  that  it  is  not  a 
Copaifera  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  C.  guia- 
nensis, which  inhabits  the  neighboring  territory 
of  Guiana,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  affords  also  considerable  quantities; 
and  C.  Langsdorffii  and  C.  coriacea,  which  are 
natives  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  are 
thought  to  yield  most  of  the  juice  collected  in 
that  section  of  Brazil.  C.  nitida,  inhabiting 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  probably  also 
contributes  to  the  commercial  supplies  through 
the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Numerous  varieties  of  true  South  American 
copaiba  exist  in  commerce,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  various  ports  of  shipment.  The 
most  important  of  these  varieties  are  Bahia, 
Carthagena,  Maracaibo,  Maranham,  Para,  Cay- 
enne. Each  one  of  these  varieties  has  been  re- 
ferred (see  P.  J.,  1901,  lxvi.  325)  to  a  special 
species  of  the  genus  Copaiba,  but  there  is  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  reference  is  ac- 
curate, and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  various  trees  contribute  to  a  single  variety 
of  copaiba.  The  following  table  according  to 
the  researches  of  Umney  and  Bennett  shows  the 
specific  gravities  and  percentage  of  oil  of  the 
five  most  important  of  these  copaibas: 


Name. 

Sp.  gr. 

Per  cent. 

Resin. 

of  oil. 

Bahia 

0.938 

49.7 

Soft. 

Carthagena 

0.970 

41.3 

Brittle, 
f  Firm,  but 

Maracaibo 

0.969 

42.5 

<  not  easily 
(pulverized. 

Maranham 

0.990 

41.8 

Brittle. 

Para 

0.920 

62.4 

Very  soft. 

All  of  the  above  varieties  answered  to  the 
solubility  and  Gurjun  balsam  tests. 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  Para  and 
Bahia  specimens  examined  by  Umney  failed  to 
comply  with  the  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia  (1890),  and  yet,  supposing  that  the 


oil  represents  the  chief  therapeutic  principle 
of  copaiba,  these  varieties  lead  all  the  others. 
The  German  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the 
specific  gravity  shall  be  0.98  to  0.99,  and  that 
the  acid  number  shall  fall  between  75.6  and 
84,  and  the  ester  number  be  not  more  than  8.4. 
Dieterich.  (P.  J.,  April,  1899,  and  March, 
1900.)  Surinam  copaiba  is  a  yellowish  or 
brownish-yellow  liquid,  varying  from  thick  to 
thin  in  consistence;  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  Maracaibo  copaiba  by  the  fact  that  one 
drop  of  it  dissolved  in  1  Cc.  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride gives  a  fine  blue  color  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  (P.  J.,  Nov.  1904.) 

According  to  E.  Keto,  copaiba  of  Maracaibo 
has  a  density  of  0.999;  a  coefficient  of  acidity 
of  85.4;  of  etherification  of  6.7;  while  that  of 
Para  has  a  density  of  0.92;  a  coefficient  of 
acidity  of  19.4;  of  etherification  of  7.4. 

The  juice  is  obtained  by  making  a  square 
chamber  in  the  stems  of  the  trees,  reaching  tc 
the  very  centre;  and  the  operation  is  said  to  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  same  season, 
It  is  asserted  that  a  single  tree  will  yield  aboui 
eighty-four  English  Imperial  pints.  As  it 
flows  from  the  wound,  it  is  clear,  colorless,  and 
very  thin,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, and  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  most 
largely  collected  in  the  provinces  of  Para  anc 
Maranham,  in  Brazil,  and  is  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  port  of  Para,  in  small  cask; 
or  barrels.  Large  quantities  of  it  come  fron 
Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  and  from  other  port: 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  whence  it  is  brough 
in  casks,  demijohns,  cans,  jugs,  etc.  The  dnu 
is  also  exported  from  Angostura,  Cayenne,  Ri< 
Janeiro,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands 

Properties. — Copaiba  is  a  clear,  transparent 
liquid,  usually  of  the  consistence  of  olive  oil 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  a  peculiar  not  unpleas 
ant  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  ordinarily  from  0.950  to  1.000 
but  has  been  known  to  be  as  low  as  0.916 
(Procter,  A.  J.  P.,  xxii.  292;  "from  0.916  t< 
0.993."  Br.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  en 
tirely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  tb 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Strong  alkaline  solu 
tions  dissolve  it  perfectly;  but  the  resultin; 
solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  dilutei 
with  water.  With  the  alkalies  and  alkalim 
earths  it  forms  saponaceous  compounds,  h 
which  the  resin  of  the  copaiba  acts  the  part  o: 
an  acid.  It  dissolves  magnesia,  especially  witl 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  even  disengages  carboi 
dioxide  from  the  carbonate  of  that  earth.  I:| 
triturated  with  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  o 
magnesia  and  set  aside,  it  gradually  assume 
a  solid  consistence,  and  a  similar  change  is  pro 
duced  with  calcium  hydroxide.  Solid  Copaih 
or  Mass  of  Copaiba  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  P 
1890.1  The  essential  constituents  of  copaiba  ar 


iMassa  Copaibae,  TJ.  S.  P.  (1890),  Mass  of  CopaiM 
[Solidified  Copaiba]  ;  Pilulse  Copaibae,  V.  8.  1870' 
Pilules  de  Copahu,  Fr. ;  Copaiva-Pillen,  Q. — "Copaiva 
ninety-four  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  138  grains]; 
Magnesia,  siw  grammes   [or  93  grains]  ;  Water,  i 
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volatile  oil  and  resin,1  with  at  times  small  quan- 
tities of  acids.  As  it  contains  no  benzoic  acid, 
it  cannot  with  propriety  retain  its  old  title  of 
balsam  of  copaiva.  The  substances  which  it 
most  closely  resembles,  both  in  composition  and 
in  properties,  are  the  turpentines.  (See  Oleum 
Copaibce.)  For  a  description  of  an  apparatus 
for  distilling  the  volatile  oil,  see  a  paper  by  R. 
A.  Cripps  in  C.  D.,  1892,  282.  Cripps  found 
commercial  copaiba  to  contain  the  following 
percentages  of  volatile  oil :  40.95,  45,  45.3,  46.4, 
47.8,  48.2,  49.6,  50.4,  50.8,  53.3,  59.6.  J.  C. 
Umney  {A.  J.  P.,  1S93,  544)  found  in  African 
copaiba  39  per  cent,  of  an  oil  of  0.918  specific 
gravity  and  with  a  rotation  of  +20°  42',  the 
last  character  distinguishing  it  from  the  other 
varieties  which  yield  lsevo-rotatory  oils. 

"A  pale  yellow  to  brownish-yellow,  more  or 
less  transparent  and  viscid  liquid,  sometimes 
fluorescent;  having  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor 
and  a  persistent,  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  Spe- 
cific gravity:  0.950  to  0.995  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble,  or  showing  at  most 
a  slight  opalescence,  in  absolute  alcohol,  car- 
bon disulphide,  petroleum  benzin,  and  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils;  completely  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  ether.  When  heated  on  a  water-bath, 
it  should  evolve  no  odor  of  turpentine,  and 
after  forty-eight  hours  should  leave  a  resinous 
mass  weighing  not  less  than  50  percent,  of  its 
original  weight.  One  Gm.  of  Copaiba,  when 
dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of  alcohol,  should  require 
not  less  than  2.3  Cc,  and  not  more  than  2.8  Cc. 
of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
for  neutralization,  using  1  Cc.  of  phenolphtha- 
lein  T.S.  as  indicator  (presence  of  a  normal 
proportion  of  acid  resin). 

When  4  drops  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40) 
and  1  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  mixed  in  a 
test-tube,  and  4  drops  of  Copaiba  are  care- 
fully poured  on  top  of  the  liquid,  no  reddish 
zone  should  appear ;  nor  should  the  fluid  assume 
a  red  or  purple   color  after  being  shaken 


sufficient  quantity.  Triturate  the  Magnesia  with  a 
little  Water,  in  a  capsule,  until  the  powder  is  uni- 
formly dampened  throughout.  Then  gradually  in- 
corporate with  it  the  Copaiba,  so  that  a  uniform  mix- 
ture may  result,  place  the  capsule  on  a  water-bath, 
and  heat  during  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring. 
Laetly,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  vessel, 
and  set  this  aside  until  the  mass  has  acquired  a 
pllular  consistence."  U.  S.  1890.  See  TJ.  S.  D.,  18th 
ed.  p.  854. 

'Resina  Copaiba:,  TJ.  S.  P.  (1890),  Resin  of  Copaiba. 
"The  residue  left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil 
from  Copaiba."  U.  8.  Schweitzer  first  obtained  from 
Copaiba  resin  copaivic  acid,  which,  analyzed  bv  H. 
Rose,  was  found  to  have  the  formula  C2oHso02. 
\\hen  crystallized  from  alcohol  the  acid  fuses  at 
116°  to  117°  C.  (240.8°  to  242.6°  P.).  Another  acid, 
oin/copaivic,  was  obtained  bv  von  Pehling,  and  still  a 
third,  metacopaivic  acid,  by  Strauss.  The  first  of 
these  has  the  formula  Q,oH3903,  and  the  second 
t-j5H8,04.  It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  yellowish 
or  brownish-yellow,  brittle  resin,  having  a  slight  odor 
and  taste  of  copaiba.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzol,  or  amvlic  al- 
cohol." V.  8.  1890.  Bernatzik  exhibited  nearly  four 
drachms  of  this  resin  in  five  hours,  causing  violent 
pstro-intestinal  irritation,  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, besides  renal  disturbance.  The  resin  is  elimin- 
ated by  the  urine,  and  exerts  some  influence  upon  the 
Renito-urlnary  mucous  membrane.  It  is,  however,  in- 
ferior to  either  the  volatile  oil  or  the  balsam. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.l 


(absence  of  gurjun  balsam).  If  5  Cc.  of  Co- 
paiba be  shaken  with  15  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and 
heated  to  boiling  for  one  minute,  no  drops  of 
oil  should  separate  after  cooling  and  standing 
for  an  hour  (absence  of  paraffin  oils).  If  20 
drops  of  Copaiba  be  boiled  with  1  Cc.  of  an 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  (1  in 
10)  for  two  minutes  and  cooled,  and  then  twice 
its  volume  of  ether  be  added  to  the  liquid,  no 
gelatinization  should  occur  (absence  of  fixed 
oils).  If  1  Gm.  of  Copaiba  be  shaken  with  10 
Cc.  of  ammonia  water  in  a  stoppered  vial,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
liquid  will  become  turbid,  but  it  should  not 
gelatinize,  nor  should  a  firm  mass  be  formed 
(limit  of  resin)."  U.  S.  "The  volatile  oil 
should  be  present  to  the  extent  of  at  least  40 
per  cent.,  should  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  from  28°  to  34°  to  the  left 
(absence  of  African  copaiba),  and  should  not 
boil  under  482°  F.  (250°  C.)."  Br. 

The  resinous  mass  which  remains  after  the 
distillation  of  the  oil  is  hard,  brittle,  translucent, 
greenish  brown,  and  nearly  destitute  of  odor 
and  taste.  By  mixing  it  with  the  oil  in  proper 
proportion,  we  may  obtain  a  liquid  identical 
or  nearly  so  with  the  original  juice.  This  resin- 
ous mass  is  of  an  acid  character,  and  yields 
a  series  of  amorphous  salts;  it  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of 
copaiba  and  2  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  (sp. 
gr.  0.95)  to  a  temperature  of  10°  C.  In  this 
way  crystals  of  copaivic  acid,  C20H30O2,  are 
obtained.  This  acid  agrees  with  the  abietic  acid 
of  rosin  in  composition,  but  not  in  properties. 
Copaivic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
especially  in  warmed  copaiba  itself;  much  less 
soluble  in  ether.  When  reerystallized  from 
alcohol,  copaivic  acid  fuses  at  116°  to  117°  C. 
(241°  to  242.6°  F.).  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p. 
305.) 

An  analogous  substance,  oxycopaivic  acid,  C20 
H28O3,  was  found  in  1841  by  H.  von  Fehling 
in  Para  copaiba,  and  Strauss  in  1865  extracted 
meta-copaivic  acid,  C22II34O4,  from  Maraeaibo 
copaiba.  Copaivic  acid  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  alkalies,  and  sodium  copaivate,  NaCso 
H29O2,  made  by  combining  molecular  quan- 
tities of  the  acid  and  soda,  is  asserted  by 
Zlamal  and  Roquette  to  be  more  efficient  than 
any  other  preparation  of  copaiba.  Tschirch 
(Harze  und  Harzbehdlter,  1900, p.  297)  obtained 
from  Maraeaibo  balsam  a  crystalline  resin  acid 
corresponding  in  many  respects  with  Strauss's 
metacopaivic  acid,  to  which,  however,  he  gave 
the  formula  C11H16O2  finding  a  melting  point 
89°  to  90°  C.  as  against  205°  to  206°  for 
Strauss's  acid.  Para  balsam  was  found  by 
Tschirch  to  contain  two  erystallizable  resin  acids 
together  with  several  uncrystallizable  ones. 
African  copaiba  balsam  he  found  to  contain  a 
characteristic  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Illurinic  acid  and  the  formula  C14H20O2  or 
possibly  C21H30O3.  Keto,  who  worked  out  the 
preceding  results  jointly  with  Tschirch,  has 
since  published  some  additional  results  (J. 
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P.  C,  1902,  p.  381).  He  finds  in  Para  balsam 
the  two  crystallizable  acids  referred  to  above, 
one  of  which  he  names  paracopaibic  acid  with 
the  formula  C20H32O3  and  fusing  point  142°  to 
145°  C,  and  the  other  homoparacopaibie  acid, 
C18H28O3,  fusing  at  1110  to  112°  C.  To  illurinic 
acid  mentioned  by  Tschirch  he  gives  the  formula 
C20H28O3  and  the  melting  point  128°  C. 

Copaiba,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires 
a  deep  color,  a  thicker  consistence,  and  greater 
density,  and,  if  spread  out  upon  an  extended 
surface,  ultimately  becomes  dry  and  brittle. 
This  change  is  owing  partly  to  the  volatilization 
and  partly  to  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil. 
As  it  is  the  soft  resin  that  results  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  oil,  it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  this  resin  increases  with  age.  Con- 
siderable diversity  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the 
drug,  and  in  its  physical  properties  and  in  the 
proportions  of  its  ingredients,  according  to  its 
age  and  degree  of  exposure.  Similar  differ- 
ences also  exist  in  the  copaiba  procured  from 
different  sources.  Thus,  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  when  compared  with  the  Brazilian, 
which  is  the  variety  above  described,  and  in 
common  use,  is  of  a  thicker  consistence,  of  a 
deeper  or  darker  yellow  color,  less  transparent, 
and  of  a  less  agreeable,  more  terebinthinate 
odor;  and  specimens  obtained  from  the  ports 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  were  found,  upon 
examination  by  Vigne,  to  differ  from  each 
other  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but  also 
in  their  chemical  relations.  (<7.  P.  C,  N.  S., 
i.  52.)  The  same  is  true,  as  observed  by 
Buignet,  of  their  action  on  polarized  light,  in 
which  they  differ  not  only  in  degree,  but  some- 
times also  even  in  direction.  (J.  P.  C,  Oct. 
1861,  pp.  266-7.)  It  is  not  impossible  that 
differences  may  exist  in  the  juice  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  collection.  The  species 
of  Copaifera  from  which  the  juice  is  collected, 
as  well  as  the  age  of  the  tree,  its  position,  and 
the  season  of  collection,  must  also  have  influence 
over  the  product.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
resinous  matter  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
oil  in  the  cells  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  less 
elaborated  the  juice  may  be,  the  larger  pro- 
portion it  will  contain  of  the  oil.  It  is  said 
that  a  volatile  oil  flows  abundantly  from  a  tree 
near  Bogota,  which  is  employed  to  adulterate 
the  copaiba  collected  in  that  vicinity  and 
shipped  from  Maracaibo  and  other  neighboring 
ports.1 


1  African  Copaiba,  or  Balsam  of  Illurine,  which 
reached  the  London  market  first  in  1891,  from  West 
Africa,  is  a  brownish  substance,  having  a  consistency 
similar  to  the  Maracaibo  copaiba,  and  a  greenish  fluo- 
rescence. Its  aromatic  odor  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  copaiba ;  its  taste  is  biting,  with  an  after- 
taste of  bitterness.  According  to  Keto  (J.  P.  C,  1902, 
381)  its  density  is  0.9905 ;  its  coefficient  of  acidity 
55.5;  of  etherification  8.3.  It  is  soluble  in  chloro- 
form and  petroleum  benzin,  also  in  ether,  with  which 
it  makes  an  opalescent  liquid.  Its  solution  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  or  alcohol  of  95  percent,  is  not  limpid. 
From  it  Keto  separated  illurinic  acid.  Its  volatile 
oil  is  of  a  pale  vellow  color,  with  a  strong  odor  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  copaiba.  The  residue 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  consists  of  two 
resins,  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  in  alcohol. 
This  oleoresin  probably  shares  the  medicinal  proper- 


Adulterations. — Copaiba   is   often  adulter 
ated 2  with  a  fixed  oil,  especially  castor  oili 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  solubility,  cannot 
like  the  others,  be  detected  by  alcohol.  Variou: 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  recognizing  thi 
castor  oil.    The  simplest  is  to  boil  a  drachm  0 1 
the  copaiba  in  a  pint  of  water  until  the  liqui/ 
is  wholly  evaporated.    If  the  copaiba  contain 
a  fixed  oil,  the  residue  will  be  more  or  less  soft 
according  to  the  quantity  present;  otherwise  i 
will  be  hard.    Magnesium  carbonate,  potassiun 
hydroxide,  and  sulphuric  acid  have  also  beef: 
proposed  as  tests.   In  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharl 
maeopceia  it  was  stated  that  copaiba  "  dissolve 
a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  magnesium  cari 
bonate,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  con 
tinues  translucent."    The  presence  of  a  small 
proportion  of  any  fixed  oil  renders  the  niixtur 
opaque.    One  part  of  potassium  hydroxide  dis 
solved  in  two  of  water  forms  a  clear  solutioi 
with  nine  parts  of  pure  copaiba,  and  the  liquii 
continues  clear  when  moderately  diluted  wit], 
water  or  alcohol;  but  the  presence  of  one-sixtl 
of  fixed  oil  in  the  copaiba  occasions  more  0 
less  opacity  in  the  liquid,  and  half  the  quan 
tity  causes  the  precipitation  of  white  flakes  h 
a  few   hours.    (Stolze.)      Turpentine,  whicl 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  added  to  copaiba 
may  be  detected  by  its  odor,  especially  if  th  | 
copaiba  be  heated.    According  to  Redwood 
most  of  the  proposed  tests  of  the  purity  0  • 
copaiba  are  liable  to  fallacy,  and  the  bes 
measure  of  its  activity  is  the  quantity  of  vola  i 
tile  oil  it  affords  by  distillation.    Castor  oil  | 
Venice  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  or  gurjun  balsan 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  petroleum  benzin 
which  makes  a  clear  solution  with  pure  copaiba 
but  if  either  of  the  substances  mentioned  b 
present  a  milky  mixture,  which  soon  settles  inti 
two  layers,  is  formed,  the  copaiba  solution  beini 
on  top  (A.  J.  P.,  July,  1873;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A. 
xxiv.  191,  xxvi.  286).    Maisch  has  found  tha 
ten  volumes  of  petroleum  benzin,  instead  0: 
three  as  proposed  by  Wayne,  must  be  addei 
to  one  of  copaiba  to  get  the  best  results  fron 
this  test.    Indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that  pur' 
copaiba  will  sometimes  show  turbidity  whei' 
mixed  with  petroleum  benzin.   (A.  J.  P.,  1877 
p.  131.)    Hager  recommends  the  use  of  abso 
lute  alcohol,  which  he  says  completely  dissolves 
without  turbidity,  all  the  varieties  of  copaibi 
except  the  Para,  whose  solution  on  standing 
clears  itself  by  the  deposition  of  a  few  whit*; 
flakes.    J.  M.  Fulton  asserts  that  some  'puni 
copaibas  are  not  entirely  dissolved  by  absoluti 
alcohol.  (.4.  /.  P.,  1877.)    For  additional  test: 
and  criticisms  by  Beckurts  and  Brueche,  see  A\ 

ties  of  true  copaiba,  being  the  product  of  Bard 
wickia  Mannii,  a  tree  closely  allied  to  the  tru  ' 
Copaibas.  .  .  .  . 

-  Some  years  since,  a  substance  was  imported  imi 
New  York,  under  the  name  of  red  copaiba,  which  di< 
not  possess  a  single  characteristic  of  the  genuimi 
drug.  It  was  of  a  thick,  semi-fluid  consistence,  no| 
unlike  that  of  balsam  of  Tolu.  as  it  often  reaches  us 
of  a  brown  color  similar  to  that  of  the  same  balsami 
though  darker,  and  of  an  unpleasant  yet  somewna 
aromatic  odor,  recalling  that  of  liquidambar,  but  les 
agreeable.    Its  origin  is  unknown. 
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Charm.,  1891,  p.  90;  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1892, 
J35.  For  Hager's  test,  see  C.  D.,  1894,  740. 
Dodge  and  Olcott  (Am.  Drug.,  1895,  5)  de- 
scribe a  test  to  detect  gurjun  balsam  in  copaiba, 
which  Kebler  regards  as  the  most  reliable  yet 
proposed;  it  is  as  follows.  Four  drops  of  the 
suspected  sample,  dissolved  in  half  a  fluidounce 
jf  glacial  acetic  acid,  will,  if  pure,  remain  color- 
less and  clear,  or  but  slightly  cloudy,  if  from 
four  to  six  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  be  dropped 
into  the  solution.  If  the  sample  be  pure  gurjun 
balsam,  the  mixture  will  have  a  deep  purple 
:olor;  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  balsams,  the  depth 
jf  color  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
jf  the  adulterant,  as  small  a  proportion  as  2 
oer  cent,  being  discoverable;  this  test  is  now 
jfficial.  (See  also  .4.  J.  P.,  1896,  143,  and  1897, 
394.)  For  a  valuable  paper  on  Copaiba  by 
k.  R.  L.  Dohme  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1904,  322. 

Uses. — Copaiba  is  gently  stimulant,  diuretic, 
laxative,  and  in  very  large  doses  often  actively 
purgative.  It  produces,  when  swallowed,  a 
sense  of  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and 
extends  an  irritant  action  not  only  throughout 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  to  the  urinary 
passages,  and  in  fact,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  for  which  it 
appears  to  have  a  strong  affinity.  The  urine 
acquires  a  peculiar  odor  during  its  use,  and  its 
odor  may  be  detected  in  the  breath.  It  some- 
times occasions  an  eruption  upon  the  skin 
resembling  that  of  measles,  and  attended  with 
lisagreeable  itching  and  tingling,  or  even  violent 
pemphigus.  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  Jan.  1873,  p.  416.) 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  painful  purgation,  stran- 
gury and  bloody  urine,  and  a  general  state 
of  fever  are  caused  by  excessive  doses.  As  a 
remedy  it  has  been  found  most  efficient  in 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly 
those  of  a  chronic  character.  Thus,  it  is  given 
with  occasional  advantage  in  leucorrhcea,  chronic 
cystitis,  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hemor- 
rhoids, chronic  bronchitis,  and  psoriasis.  The 
complaint,  however,  in  which  it  is  most  em- 
ployed is  gonorrhoea.  It  should  not  be  admin- 
istered in  the  first  stages,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  severe  and  acute,  nor  is  it  applicable  to 
very  chronic  forms  of  the  disorder,  such  as 
gleet.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
vulnerary,  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  but 
it  is  now  seldom  used  externally.  Ruschen- 
berger  recommends  it  locally  in  chilblains. 
(Med.  Examiner,  i.  77.) 

Both  the  volatile  oil  and  the  resin  are  elimin- 
ated by  the  kidneys  in  an  altered  condition;  if 
to  the  urine  of  a  person  taking  the  drug,  nitric 
acid  be  added,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  albumin.  The  vola- 
tile oil  is  more  active  than  is  the  resin,  which  is 
not,  however,  inert.  Wilks  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  speaks  of  the  resin  with  great  confi- 
dence as  a  hydragogue  diuretic  in  obstinate 
dropsy,  given  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  three  times  a  day. 

Dose,  of  copaiba,  from  twenty  minims  to 
a  fluidrachm  (1.3  to  3.75  Cc.)  three  times  a 


day,  or  a  smaller  quantity  repeated  more  fre- 
quently. It  may  be  given  dropped  on 
but  in  this  form  is  often  so  exceedingly  offen- 
sive as  to  render  some  concealment  of  its 
nauseous  qualities  necessary.  A  less  disagree- 
able form  is  that  of  emulsion,  prepared  by 
rubbing  the  copaiba  first  with  mucilage,  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sugar,  and  afterwards  with 
some  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  mint  or  cin- 
namon. The  volatile  oil,  which  is  official,  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims 
(0.6  to  0.9  Cc.)  in  emulsion,  or,  as  is  almost 
universally  preferred,  in  capsules. 

CORIANDRUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CORIANDER  [Coriander  Seed] 

(co-rl-an'drum ) 

"  The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum 
Linne  (Fam.  Vmbelliferce):'  U.  S.  "  The  dried 
ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn."  Br. 

Corlandrl  Fructus,  Br. ;  Coriander  Fruit;  Co- 
rlandre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Korlauder,  G. ;  Coriaudro,  It. ; 
CUautro,  Sp. 

Coriandrum  sativum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i. 
1448;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  137,  t.  53.— This  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  round,  smooth, 
branching  stem  rising  about  two  feet,  and  fur- 
nished with  compound  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  are  thrice  ternate,  with  linear  pointed 
leaflets,  the  lower  pinnate,  with  the  pinna?  cut 
into  irregular  serrated  lobes  like  those  of 
parsley.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose-colored, 
and  in  compound  terminal  umbels;  the  fruit 
globular,  and  composed  of  two  concave  hemi- 
spherical portions.  C.  sativum  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  but  at  present  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  having  become  naturalized  in  conse- 
queuce  of  its  extended  cultivation.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  fresh 
plant  are  extremely  fetid  when  bruised,  while  the 
fruit  becomes  fragrant  by  drying.  This  is  the  of- 
ficial portion.   It  is  brought  to  us  from  Europe. 

The  fruit  of  the  coriander  is  globular,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  obscurely 
ten-ribbed,  with  minute  indications  of  secondary 
ribs  in  the  furrows,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish- 
yellow  color,  and  separable  into  the  two  meri- 
carps  (half -fruits),  which  are  only  bound  to- 
gether by  the  membranous  pericarps.  Each 
half-fruit  is  provided  with  two  oil  tubes  on  the 
conjoining  face.  The  whole  fruit  has  the  per- 
sistent calyx  at  its  base,  and  is  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  the  adhering  conical  style.  Cori- 
ander is  thus  described  by  the  U.  S.  Pharm.: 
"  Nearly  globular,  brownish-yellow,  smooth,  4 
to  5  Mm.  in  diameter,  crowned  with  the  calyx 
teeth  and  a  short  stylopodium;  mericarps 
usually  united,  each  with  five  prominent, 
straight  primary  ribs  and  four  indistinct 
secondary  ribs,  the  inner  surface  deeply  con- 
cave and  with  two  oil-tubes;  odor  and  taste 
agreeably  aromatic."  V.  S.  The  aromatic  taste 
and  odor  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may 
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be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  One  pound 
of  tbe  seeds  yields  forty-two  grains  of  the  oil. 
(Zeller.)  This  is  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  with 
an  agreeable  odor  of  coriander,  a  mild  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  sp.  gr.  varying  from  0.87  to  0.88. 
Its  main  constituent,  according  to  Semmler 
{Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xxiv.  206),  is  what  was 
first  called  coriandrol,  but  is  now  recognized 
as  right  rotatory  linalool,  CioHisO,  boiling 
between  194°  and  198°  C.  Besides  this,  about 
5  per  cent,  of  dextro-pinene  was  isolated,  boil- 
ing between  156°  and  160°  C.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  volatile  oils,  long  resisting  oxi- 
dation. The  fruit's  virtues  are  imparted  to  al- 
cohol by  maceration,  and  less  readily  to  water. 

Uses. — Coriander  is  a  rather  feeble  aromatic. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  other  medicines,  either  to  cover  their 
taste,  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
or  to  correct  their  griping  qualities.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Dose,  twenty  to  sixty  grains  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sennse,  U.  8.  (from  oil), 
Br.;  Spiritus  Aurantii  Compositus,  U.  8.  (from 
oil)  ;  Syrupus  Rhei,  Br.;  Syrupus  Sennse,  U.  8. 
(from  oil)  ;  Tinetura  Rhei  Composita,  Br.;  Tine- 
tura  Sennas  Composita,  Br. 

CREOSOTUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CREOSOTE 

( cre-o-sd'tum ) 

"A  mixture  of  phenols  and  phenol  deriva- 
tives, chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosol,  obtained  dur- 
ing the  distillation  of  wood-tar,  preferably  of 
that  derived  from  the  beech,  Fagus  silvatica 
Linne  or  Fagus  ferruginea  Aiton  (Fam. 
Fagacece)."  U.  S.  "A  mixture  of  guaiacol, 
creosol,  and  other  phenols;  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood-tar."  Br. 

Creasotum,  Br.  (1885);  Creasote ;  Creosote  du 
Goudron  de  Bois,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Creosote,  Fr. ;  Kreosotum, 
P.  O.;  Kreosot,  Buehenholztheerkreosot,  <?. ;  Creosoto, 
It.;  Creosota,  Bp. 

This  is  a  substance  discovered  in  1830  by 
Reichenbach  in  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  wood.  This  distillation  of  wood  yields  pro- 
duets  very  analogous  to  one  fraction  of  the 
coal  tar  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal.  This  fraction  is  the  heavy 
ail  of  coal  tar,  which  comes,  over  between  165° 
C.  (329°  F.)  and  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  :  it  is 
often  called  "  coal  tar  creosote,"  and  contains 
a  group  of  phenols,  including  carbolic  acid, 
now  known  officially  as  phenol,  CeHeO,  boiling 
at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  188°  C. 
(370.4°  F.),  cresylic  acid,  or  cresol,  CtHsO, 
boiling  at  from  195°  to  205°  C.  (383°  to 
401°  F.),  and  xylenol,  or  dimethyl  phenol,  Cs 
HioO,  boiling  at  211°  C.  (411.8°  F.).  Wood 
tar  is  a  complex  mixture  of  phenoloid  bodies. 
These  are  chiefly  the  acid  methylic  ethers  of 
catechol  (or  pyrocatechin)  and  its  homologues. 
For  chief  constituents,  see  table  page  403. 

Preparation. — Creosote  is  obtained  either 
from  wood  tar  or  from  crude  pyroligneous  acid. 


When  wood  tar  is  used,  it  is  distilled  until  it 
has  attained  the  consistence  of  pitch.  The  dis- 
tilled liquid  divides  itself  into  three  layers,  an 
aqueous  between  two  oily  layers.  The  inferioi 
oily  layer,  which  alone  contains  the  creosote 
is  separated,  and  saturated  with  sodium  car- 
bonate to  remove  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  L- 
allowed  to  rest,  and  the  new  oil  which  sepa 
rates  is  decanted  from  it.  This  oil  is  distilled 
and  yields  products  lighter  than  water,  anc! 
a  liquid  heavier.  The  latter  alone  is  preserved 
and,  after  having  been  agitated  repeated!} 
with  weak  phosphoric  acid  to  neutralize  am- 
monia, is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  somi 
time.  It  is  next  washed  until  it  is  free  fron 
acidity,  and  then  distilled  with  a  fresh  por 
tion  of  weak  phosphoric  acid,  care  being  takei 
to  eohobate  from  time  to  time.  The  oily  liquic 
thus  rectified  is  colorless,  and  contains  mucl 
creosote,  but  also  a  portion  of  light  oil  distillate 
To  separate  the  latter,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  ; 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  the  density  1.12 
which  dissolves  the  creosote,  but  not  the  ligh 
oil.  The  oil,  which  floats  from  its  levity,  i 
then  separated,  and  the  alkaline  solution  o: 
the  creosote  is  exposed  to  the  air,  until  i 
becomes  brown  in  consequence  of  the  decom 
position  of  a  foreign  matter,  and  is  thei 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  sets  fre 
the  creosote,  which  is  decanted,  and  again  dis 
tilled.  The  treatment  by  solution  of  soda,  sul 
phuric  acid,  etc.,  is  to  be  repeated  until  th 
creosote  no  longer  becomes  brown  by  exposur 
to  the  air,  but  only  slightly  reddish.  It  is  thei 
dissolved  in  a  stronger  solution  of  soda,  am: 
distilled  again,  and  finally  redistilled  for  th 
last  time,  rejecting  the  first  portion  whic! 
comes  over,  on  account  of  its  containing  mue 
water,  and  collecting  the  next  portion;  car) 
being  taken  not  to  push  the  distillation  too  fai 
The  product  collected  is  creosote. 

When  creosote  is  extracted  from  pyrol.igneou 
acid,  the  first  step  is  to  dissolve  sodium  sul 
phate  in  it  to  saturation.  The  oil  which  sepa 
rates  and  floats  above  is  decanted,  and,  havin 
been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  few  days 
is  saturated  by  potassium  carbonate  with  th 
assistance  of  heat,  and  distilled  with  watei 
The  oleaginous  liquid  obtained  is  of  a  pale  ye 
low  color,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  above  detailec 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  correspond^ 
oil  obtained  from  wood  tar. 

Properties. — Creosote,  when  pure,  is  a  coloi 
less  oleaginous  liquid,  of  the  consistence  o 
oil  of  almonds,  slightly  greasy  to  the  toucl 
volatilizable  by  heat,  and  having  a  caustic,  burr 
ing  taste,  and  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odoi 
like  that  of  smoked  meat,  and  analogous  t( 
yet  different  from,  that  of  phenol.  As  m< 
with  in  commerce,  it  has  frequently  a  browms1 
tinge.  It  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  Applie 
in  a  concentrated  state  to  the  skin,  it  corn 
gates  and  then  destroys  the  cuticle,  causing  i 
white  spot.  On  paper  it  leaves  a  greasy  staii 
which  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  te 
minutes  if  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.).   Its  s] 
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r.  is  not  below  1.072  at  25°  C.  (17.  S.),  and 
ot  below  1.079  at  15.5°  C.  (Br.).  It  boils  be- 
ween  200°  and  220°  C,  and  remains  fluid  at 
-27°  C.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
nd  refracts  light  strongly.  It  is  devoid 
f  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  Mixed  with 
rater,  it  forms  two  layers,  one  consisting 
f  one  part  of  creosote  and  about  eighty  of 
•ater,  the  other,  of  one  part  of  water  and  ten 
f  creosote.  It  dissolves  a  large  proportion 
f  iodine  and  phosphorus,  and  a  considerable 
mount  of  sulphur,  especially  when  assisted 
ly  heat.  Allen  states  that  in  Rhenish  creosote 
uaiacol  predominates,  while  a  sample  of  Mor- 
on's creosote  from  "  Stockholm  tar,"  examined 
y  him,  boiled  at  about  217°  C,  and  consisted 
hiefly  of  creosol. 

The  U.  S.  Pharm.  describes  creosote  as  "  an 
Imost  colorless,  yellowish  (not  pinkish),  highly 
efraetive,  oily  liquid,  having  a  penetrating, 
;moky  odor,  and  a  burning,  caustic  taste;  it 
should  not  become  brown  in  color  on  exposure  to 
ight.  Specific  gravity  not  below  1.072  at  25° 
3.  (77°  F.).  Its  solution  in  about  140  parts 
)f  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  is  not  perfectly 
lear.  With  120  parts  of  hot  water  it  forms 
i  clear  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes 
urbid  from  the  separation  of  minute  oily  drops 
distinction  from,  and  absence  of,  both  phenol 
m&  so-called  'coal-tar  creosote').  The  fil- 
rate  from  these  separated  oily  globules  yields 
i  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  bromine  T.S. 
(distinction  from  phenol  and  so-called  '  coal- 
■ar  creosote,'  both  of  which  yield  white  pre- 
cipitates). Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disul- 
phide,  acetic  acid,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
When  distilled,  most  of  it  comes  over  between 
200°  and  220°  C.  (392°  and  428°  F.).  When 
cooled  to  —20°  C.  (—4°  F.),  it  becomes  gelat- 
inous, but  does  not  solidify  (difference  from 
ohenol).  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
uminous,  smoky  flame.  Creosote  is  neutral  or 
)iily  faintly  acid  to  litmus  paper.  On  stirring 
ogether  equal  volumes  of  Creosote  and  eollo- 
iion  in  a  dry  test-tube,  no  permanent  coagulum 
should  form  (difference  from  phenol  and  so- 
called  '  coal-tar  creosote'  and  limit  of  the 
former).  If  1  volume  of  Creosote  be  mixed 
vith  1  volume  of  95  percent,  glycerin,  a  clear 
nixture  will  result,  from  which  a  creosotic  layer, 
:qual  to  or  greater  in  volume  than  the  Creosote 
■mployed,  will  separate  on  the  addition  of  one- 
fourth  volume  of  water  (difference  from,  and' 
imit  of,  phenols).  On  adding  to  10  Ce.  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Creosote  1  drop 


of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  the  liquid  develops  a 
clear  violet-blue  color,  which  is  very  transient; 
it  then  clouds  almost  instantly,  the  color  passing 
rapidly  from  a  grayish-green  into  a  muddy 
brown,  with  finally  the  formation  of  a  brown 
precipitate  (difference  from  phenol  and  so- 
called  '  coal-tar  creosote,'  and  limit  of  the 
former).  If  1  Cc.  of  Creosote  be  mixed  with 
10  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
absolute  alcohol  (1  in  5),  a  solid'  crystalline 
mass  will  form  (difference  from  phenol  and  so- 
called  '  coal-tar  creosote,'  and  limit  of  the 
former).  On  mixing  2  Cc.  of  Creosote  with 
10  Cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  V.S.,  a 
clear,  pale  yellow  liquid  results,  which  remains 
unclouded  on  diluting  with  50  Cc.  of  water 
(absence  of  neutral  oils).  If  1  Cc.  of  Creosote 
be  cautiously  and  gently  shaken  with  2  Cc. 
of  petroleum  benzin  and  2  Cc.  of  freshly  pre- 
pared barium  hydroxide  T.S.  until  a  uniform 
mixture  is  produced,  upon  complete  separation 
three  distinct  layers  are  visible,  the  middle  one 
of  which  contains  the  Creosote,  unaltered  in 
appearance;  while  the  petroleum  benzin  should 
not  be  blue  or  muddy,  and  the  aqueous  layer 
should  not  have  acquired  a  red  tint  (absence 
of  coerulignol  and  some  other  high-boiling  con- 
stituents of  wood-tar)."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharm.  describes  Creosote  as 
"  a  colorless  or  yellowish  highly  refractive 
liquid,  having  a  strong  empyreumatic  odor  and 
acrid  taste;  neutral  or  only  faintly  acid  to 
litmus.  It  is  dissolved  by  about  150  parts  of 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  ether,  chloroform, 
glycerin,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Specific 
gravity,  not  below  1.079.  It  distils  between 
392°  F.  (200°  C.)  and  428°  F.  (220°  C). 
A  1  per  cent,  solution  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
or  a  half  per  cent,  solution  in  water,  with  a 
drop  of  the  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
yields  a  green  coloration,  rapidly  changing  to  a 
reddish  brown.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray 
of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  Dropped  on 
white  filtering  paper  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  F.  (100°  O),  it  leaves  no  trans- 
lucent stain  (absence  of  less  volatile  liquids). 
It  is  miseible  with  an  equal  volume  of  collodion 
without  gelatinization ;  and,  when  shaken  with 
5  times  its  bulk  of  solution  of  ammonia,  its 
volume  should  not  be  diminished  materially 
(distinction  from  phenol)."  Br. 

Creosote  instantly  dissolves  ammonia,  and 
retains  it  with  great  force.  Strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  decompose  it,  the  former  giving 


A.  Monohydric  Phenols. 

"henol,  or  carbolic  acid    C6H5OH. 

'aracresol    C6H4(CH3)OH. 

Cylenol,  or  phlorcJ    C6H3(CH8)2OH. 


B.  Methylic  Ethers  of  Dikydric  Phenols. 

Guaiacol  methyl  catecholate  ^'gs'riT^o?^  OH 

Creosol  methvl  horaoeatecholate    .  .  CcHs^lisJUOtia.uii. 

(Homocreosol)  methyl  cresol,  nrn  av 

dimethyl  guaiacol .    r  He  H  iOC^orT 

Coerulignol-propyl-guaiacol    C«H3(C3H;)Oi,H3uii. 


C.  Methylic  Ethers  of  Trihydric  Phenols.  n„ 

Dimethyl  pyrogallate  rn/rH  uOCH.1  OH 

Dimethyl  Sethyl-pyrogallate.  ,  .  .   ^SS». 


Dimethyl  propyl-pyrogullate  (picamar)  ph' ffi!  OC&  (OH).. 

Methyl  propyl-pyrogaUate  ■„•  Ct^A^^l^^'^11'-' 


{Allen's  Cam.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  565.) 
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rise  to  reddish  vapors,  the  latter  to  a  red  color, 
which  becomes  black  on  the  addition  of  more 
of  the  acid.  Diluted  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  brown  resin,  which,  treated  with  am- 
monia, and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
gives,  by  evaporation,  certain  salts  of  ammonia, 
two  of  which  contain  new  acids,  discovered 
by  Laurent.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  no 
change  in  it.  Morson  of  London,  gives  a  test 
based  on  the  solvent  power  of  glycerin  over 
phenol,  which  is  dissolved  by  it  in  all  propor- 
tions, while  pure  creosote  is  insoluble  or  nearly 
so,  and,  consequently,  if  any  liquid  assumed  to 
be  creosote  dissolves  largely  in  glycerin,  it 
probably  consists  in  the  whole,  or  in  large  part, 
of  phenol.  Subsequent  experiments  appear 
to  show  that  this  test  succeeds  best  with  Mor- 
son's  creosote;  beech-wood  creosote,  although 
pure,  sometimes  mixes  with  glycerin  without 
turbidity.  Hager  modified  Morson's  test  by 
using  a  mixture  of  3  parts  absolute  glycerin 
and  1  part  water.  With  this  fairly  good  results 
are  obtained,  according  to  Allen.  A  still  better 
test,  according  to  John  A.  Clark,  is  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iron  perchloride  (Tinct.  Ferri  Per- 
chlor.,  Br.),  which  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
creosote  produces  a  deep  greenish-blue  color, 
but  with  phenol  a  light  brown.  (A.  J.  P., 
June,  1873,  269.)  Creosote  dissolves  a  large 
number  of  metallic  salts,  and  reduces  some 
of  them  to  the  metallic  state,  as,  for  example, 
silver  nitrate  and  acetate.  Froehde's  reagent 
(a  solution  of  1  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  100 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid)  is  recommended  by  E. 
W.  Davy  as  a  distinguishing  test  for  phenol 
(P.  J.,  1878,  1022).  A  drop  or  two  of  the 
doubtful  liquid  is  to  be  agitated  with  two 
fluidrachms  of  distilled  water,  the  whole  filtered, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  test  solution  added. 
Pure  creosote  gives  a  brown  or  reddish-brown 
reaction  on  standing  or  slight  warming,  pass- 
ing to  a  light  yellowish  brown;  with  phenol, 
the  brown  passing  to  a  maroon  soon  de- 
velops a  more  or  less  intense  purple.  Of  all 
the  properties  of  creosote,  the  most  remarkable 
is  its  power  of  preserving  meat.  It  is  this 
property  which  has  suggested  its  name,  derived 
from  ;tp£ac,  flesh,  and  o&>(,u,  I  preserve. 

Impurities  and  Adulterations. — Creosote  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  rectified  oil  of  tar 
and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  All  these  sub- 
stances are  detected  by  strong  acetic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  creosote,  and  leaves  them  behind, 
floating  above  the  creosote  solution.  Creosote 
from  beech-wood  tar,  however,  is  only  partially 
dissolved  by  hot  acetic  acid  of  ordinary  strength. 
Fixed  oils  are  also  discovered  by  a  stain  on 
paper  not  discharged  by  heat.  Any  trace  of 
the  matter  which  produces  the  brownish  tinge 
is  detected  by  the  liquid  becoming  discolored  by 
exposure  to  sunshine.  Commercial  creosote 
sometimes  contains  phenol  and  cresol,  from  coal 
tar;  and,  indeed,  much  of  what  has  been  sold 
for  creosote  was  nothing  more  than  impure 
phenol.  (See  Phenol.)  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  phenol  strongly  resembles  creosote; 


but,  as  the  effects  of  the  two  on  the  system  a 
very  different,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  be  al 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Tests  for  tl 
purpose  have  been  given  above,  and,  with  the 
quoted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  sufficie 
for  the  purpose.  The  large  doses  in  whi 
creosote  is  now  sometimes  given  makes  the  s;| 
of  the  so-called  "  coal  tar  creosote  "  dangeroi 
for  there  would  be  a  strong  probability  th, 
a  patient  might  be  given  a  large  dose  of  phet 
with  disastrous  effects;  Merck  &  Co.  have  pui 
licly  announced  that  they  have  ceased  to  lalf 
or  market  "  coal  tar  creosote." 

Uses. — The   constitution   of   even  genui 
beech-wood  creosote  varies  very  greatly  in  1 1 
proportion  of  guaiacol  and  creosol  and  in  t 
amount  of  monophenols,  and  it  would  set 
impossible  to  get  under  the  name  of  creosc  > 
a  fixed  medicament.    Nevertheless,  for  practk 
therapeutic  purposes  creosote  is  sufficiently  co 
stant  in  its  composition,  the  physiological  ai 
therapeutic  action  of  its  various  constituer 
being  apparently  so  closely  allied  as  to  nmi 
variability  in  the  proportion  of  these  const 
uents  of  little  importance;  indeed,  our  knov 
edge  of  the  physiological  effects  of  creosote 
very  imperfect.    It  rivals  phenol  in  its  an 
septic  power.    It  is,  when  applied  locally, 
paralyzant  to  the  nerves,  and  probably  to  i 
higher  tissues ;  and  it  was  formerly  generally  b 
lieved  to  be  almost  identical  in  the  range  ai 
powers  of  its  activity  with  phenol.    If  it 
true,  however,  as  stated  in  S.  M.,  July,  189 
that  Bouchard  has  administered  it  in  doses  i 
two  and  a  half  drachms  without  evil  resu 
it    cannot    be    physiologically  equivalent 
phenol.    The  correctness  of  this  view  is  furth 
indicated  by  the  rarity  of  cases  of  creoso 
poisoning  in  the  records  of  medicine.  Fre 
denthal  (N.  Y.  M.  B.,  April,  1892)  reports  til 
case  of  a  woman  who  took  600  drops  of  ere 
sote  in  a  very  short  time,  the  ingestion  beit 
followed  almost  immediately  by  unconsciou 
ness,  with  intense  trismus,  contracted  immobi 
pupils,  and  general  cyanosis,  but  in  which  r 
covery  was  made  practically  without  the  a< 
ministration  of  remedies.    He  further  stat 
that  subsequently  this  same  patient,  by  increa' 
ing  the  dose  of  creosote,  was  able  to  tal. 
500  drops  daily  without  ill  effect.  Creoso 
was  originally  administered  in  phthisis  with  tl 
idea  of  destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Thei 
is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing  that 
directly  affects  the  growth  of  this  organist 
although  it  undoubtedly  is  a  very  effeetu;' 
remedy  in  the  disease.    Its  value  is  almost  i 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expeeton 
tion, — i.e.,  to  the  activity  of  the  catarrhal  pr< 
cesses.    It  acts  by  influencing  the  pulmon 
catarrh,  which,  although  a  secondary  resu| 
of  the  bacillus,  favors  greatly  their  growtlj 
It  is  at  least  of  equal  service  in  cases  of  chron:! 
non-tubercular  inflammation  of  the  bronchiij 
tubes,  and  even  of  the  lung  structure  itselj 
when  the  disease  is  of  a  catarrhal  type.  T 
be  effective  it  must  be  given  in  as  large  dose 
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I  he  stomach  can  bear,  and  its  use  must  be 
ntinually  kept  up  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
may  be  given  in  cod  liver  oil  or  emulsion, 
it  is  usually  best  tolerated  in  capsules  (three 
five  minims  each).    Two  of  these  may  be 
Iministered  at  first  four  times  a  day,  the  dose 
•ing  gradually  increased  until  from  thirty  to 
irty  minims  a  day  are  taken,  or  some  evidences 
'  disagreement  with  the  digestion  appear.  The 
mcdy  should  be  taken  after  meals,  or  the 
<;estion  should  be  immediately  preceded  by 
glass  of  milk.    Creosote  has  also  been  used 
-podermically  in  phthisis.    Thus,  Perom  em- 
oyed  a  10  per  cent,  solution  given  in  oil  of 
•eet  almonds,  two  injections  of  eighty  minims 
oh  being  given  daily.    Dor  administered,  by 
tra-tracheaJ  injections,  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
iii  in  recently  boiled  - olive  oil,  holding  that 
e  drug  reached  the  pulmonic   alveoli  and 
tacked  the  disease  locally.    On  account  of 
5  local  action  as  a  powerful  paralyzant  of 
Tve-tissue,  creosote  is  frequently  employed 
ith  great  advantage  in  cases  of  nausea,  vomit- 
g,  or  diarrhoea  dependent  upon  excessive  irri- 
bility,  without   acute   inflammation,   of  the 
istric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  it  has 
so  been  successfully  used  in  the  vomiting  of 
rcgnancy  or  of  hysteria,  in  cholera  morbus, 
\olera  infantum,  lienteric  diarrhoea,  typhoid 
•ver,  and  even  in  dysentery.    "When  in  these 
ises  there  is  a  tendency  to  fermentation  of  the 
>ntent6  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  creosote  is 
pecially  valuable,  and  may  often  be  combined 
ivantageously  with  an  alkali  or  chalk.  Exter- 
illy,  creosote  has  been  employed  for  exactly 
ic  same  diseases  as  has  phenol.    Indeed,  the 
tter  remedy,  on  account  of  its  greater  cheap- 
iss,  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  creosote, 
he  skin  diseases  to  the  treatment  of  which 
•eosote  has  been  supposed  to  be  best  suited  are 
lose  of  a  scaly  character.  In  burns  its  efficacy 
is  been  insisted  on,  especially  in  those  attended 
ith  excessive  suppuration  and  fungous  granula- 
nns.    In  chilblains  also  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
seful  application.    Mixed  with  four  parts  of 
rd,  it  is  said  to  have  proved  very  serviceable 
erysipelas.    When  applied  to  wounds  it  acts 
!  a  hasmostatic,  stopping  the  capillary  hemor- 
lage,  but  possesses  no  power  to  arrest  the 
eeding  from  large  vessels.    Accordingly,  creo- 
»te  water  has  been  applied  locally  in  menor- 
<agia,  and  to  arrest  uterine  hemorrhage  and 
ie  bleeding  from  leech-bites.    The  ulcers  in 
e  treatment  of  which  it  has  been  found  most 
;eful  are  those  of  an  indolent  and  gangrenous 
laracter,  in  which  its  several  properties  of 
oharotic,  stimulant,  and  antiseptic  are  use- 
illy  brought  into  play.    In  all  these  cases, 
iould  the  remedy  cause  irritation,  it  must  be 
tspended,  or  alternated  with  emollient  and 
nothing  applications.    Injected  into  fistulous 
cers,  it  proves  a  useful  resource,  by  exciting 
ie  callous  surfaces   and  disposing   them  to 
nte.    Wherever  there  are  foul  ulcers,  gan- 
•enous  surfaces,  or  inflamed  serous,  mucous, 
'  glandular  tissues  giving  rise  to  fetid  dis- 


charges, creosote  may  be  substituted  for  phenol; 
as  examples  may  be  mentioned  fetid  leucorrhaza, 
puerperal  metritis,  fetid  otorrhcea,  putrid  or 
diphtheritic  sore  throat,  chronic  empyema. 
The  strength  of  the  application  may  vary  from 
that  of  pure  creosote,  to  a  single  drop  in  a 
fluidounce  of  water,  according  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  part  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
On  account  of  its  local  anaesthetic  and  anti 
septic  influence,  it  is  much  employed  by  den- 
tists for  the  obtunding  of  sensitive' dm  line  and 
as  an  ingredient  of  pastes  for  the  destruction 
of  nerves.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  sub- 
stance must  be  carefully  introduced  into  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth  on  a  little  cotton,  avoiding 
contact  with  the  tongue  or  cheek.  To  render 
it  effectual,  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  must  be 
well  cleansed  before  it  is  applied.  A  mixture 
of  15  parts  of  creosote  and  10  of  collodion  is 
said  to  have  a  jelly-like  consistence,  and  to  be 
usefully  applied  to  carious  teeth,  which  it  pro- 
tects from  the  air;  but,  as  pure  creosote  does 
not  coagulate  collodion,  this  remark  applies 
properly  to  the  impure  phenol  before  stated 
to  be  commonly  sold  under  the  same  name. 

In  an  overdose  creosote  acts  as  a  poison, 
producing  giddiness,  obscurity  of  vision,  de- 
pressed action  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  and 
coma.  H.  A.  Hare  has  found  that  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  are  antidotal  to 
creosote  as  they  are  to  phenol.  Medicinal  treat- 
ment consists  in  evacuation  of  the  poison  and 
administration  of  ammonia  and  other  stimulants. 

Under  the  name  of  Vapor  Creasoti  (Inhala- 
tion of  Creosote),  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
(1885)  formerly  directed  a  preparation  con- 
sisting of  12  minims  of  creasote  and  8  fluid- 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  which  were  directed 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inhaling  apparatus,  so 
arranged  that  the  air  should  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  solution,  and  then  inhaled.  It  may 
be  used  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  air 
passages. 

Dose,  of  creosote,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3 
to  0.6  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Creosoti,  U.  S.;  Mistura  Cren- 
soti,  Br.;  Unguentum  Creosoti,  Br. 

CRESOL.  U.  S. 

CRESOL 

( cres'ol ) 

C7H,.OH  =  107.25 

"A  mixture  [CeH4(CH3)OH]  of  the  three 
isomeric  Cresols  obtained  from  coal-tar,  freed 
from  phenol,  hydrocarbons,  and  water.  It 
should  be  preserved  in  amber-colored  bottles, 
protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Cresolum.  Oesolum  Purum :  Cresylic  Arid.  Tri- 
cresol, Methylphenol,  Oxytoluene  ;  Cresol,  tr.;  h.n- 
terol,  Trikresol,  Kresol,  G. 

Preparation. — Cresol  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  mainly  for  use  in  mak- 
ing the  official  compound  solution  of  cresol 
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(Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus),  an  antiseptic 
solution  well  adapted  for  external  uses  because 
of  its  miscibility  with  water.  Crude  carbolic 
acid  is  an  impure  form  of  cresol.  Cresol  is 
prepared  from  coal  tar  by  collecting  the  dis- 
tillates coming  over  between  140°  C.  and 
220°  C,  and  purifying  these  by  treatment  with 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Properties. — There  are  three  isomeric  cre- 
sols:  orthocresol,  melting  at  31°  C.  and  boiling 
at  188°  C. ;  metacresol,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
201°  C,  but  not  solidifying  even  at  —80°  C; 
and  paracresol,  forming  colorless  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  36°  C.  and  boiling  at  198°  C.  These 
cresols  are  all  obtainable  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation from  that  portion  of  coal  tar  boiling 
between  190°  and  210°  C.1  Cresol  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  is  "  a  colorless  or  straw-colored  re- 
fractive liquid,  having  a  phenol-like  odor,  and 
turning  yellowish-brown  on  prolonged  exposure 
to  light.  Specific  gravity:  1.038  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  Cresol  is  soluble  in  60  parts  of 
water  at  25°.  C.  (77°  F.) ;  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  glycerin;  miscible  with  alkali 
hydroxide  solutions.  It  boils  at  from  195°  to 
205°  C.  (383°  to  401°  F.).  If  1  Cc.  of  Cresol 
be  mixed  with  1  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  10),  it  should  dissolve 
with  no  appreciable  liquid  residue  (absence  of, 
or  limit  of,  hydrocarbons).  If  1  Cc.  of  Cresol 
be  mixed  with  1  Cc.  of  glycerin,  a  clear  solution 
should  be  produced,  from  which,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  1  Cc.  of  water,  the  Cresol  should  com- 
pletely separate  (absence  of,  and  distinction 
from,  phenol)."   U.  S. 

Uses. — It  is  generally  believed  that  cresol  is 
much  more  active  as  a  germicide  than  phenol. 
The  statement  that  it  is  less  toxic  than  is  phenol 
is  probably  not  correct,  although  the  difficulty 
of  the  absorption  of  cresol  makes  it  act  more 
slowly  than  does  phenol,  and  it  is  certainly 
less  caustic.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
it  have  been  identical  with  those  of  phenol 
poisoning.  Internally  cresol  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  given  in  capsules,  but  is  inferior  to 
phenol  and  has  the  same  range  of  application. 
For  further  information  see  Cresol  prepara- 
tions, Part  II. 

Dose,  2  to  3  minims  (0.12  to  0.2  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus,  V.  8. 

CRETA  PR/EPARATA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PREPARED  CHALK 

(ere'ta  prse-pa-ra-ta ) 

CaCOa  —  99.35 

"  Native  Calcium  Carbonate,  freed  from 
most  of  its  impurities  by  elutriation."  U.  S.,  Br. 

Creta  Laevigata;  Craie  lavee,  Craie  preparee,  Fr. ; 
Pr'aparirte  Kreide,  Schliininikreide,  G. ;  Creta  prep- 
arada,  Sp. 


1  Trikresol  is  a  mixture  of  orthocresol  35  per  cent., 
metacresol  40  per  cent.,  and  paracresol  25  per  cent. 


Preparation. — Calcium  carbonate,  in  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  most 
abundant  of  simple  minerals,  constituting, 
according  to  its  state  of  aggregation  and  other 
peculiarities,  the  different  varieties  of  cal- 
careous spar,  common  and  shell  limestone 
marble,  marl,  and  chalk.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  forming  the  principal  part  of 
shells,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  bones  of 
the  higher  orders  of  animals.  It  is  present  in 
small  quantity  in  most  natural  waters,  being 
held  in  solution  by  the  carbon  dioxide  which 
they  contain.  In  the  waters  of  limestone  dis- 
tricts it  is  a  very  common  impregnation,  and 
causes  purging  in  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
use.  In  all  such  cases,  boiling  the  water,  by 
expelling  the  carbon  dioxide,  causes  the  car- 
bonate to  be  deposited.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  calcium  carbonate  is  itself  in  a 
slight  degree  soluble  in  water;  so  that  a  small 
proportion  remains  in  limestone  water  which 
has  been  long  exposed  to  boiling.  That  the 
carbonate  is  not  held  in  solution  by  free  car- 
bon dioxide  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  lime 
water  causes  no  precipitation.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
iii.  147.)  Besides  being  official  in  the  state  of 
chalk,  calcium  carbonate  is  also  ordered  as  it 
exists  in  marble  and  oyster  shell,  and  as  ob- 
tained by  precipitation.  Chalk  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  south  of  England  and  the  north 
of  France.  It  exists  massive  in  beds,  and  very 
frequently  contains  nodules  of  flint,  and  fossil 
remains  of  land  and  marine  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  F.  V.  Hayden,  chalk  beds  identical  with 
those  of  Europe  extend  for  400  miles  along  the 
Missouri  River  in  Dakota.  Chalk  is  an  insipid, 
inodorous,  insoluble,  opaque,  soft  solid,  gen- 
erally white,  but  grayish  white  when  impure. 
It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  easily  pulverized,  and 
breaks  with  an  earthy  fracture.  It  soils  the 
fingers,  yields  a  white  trace  when  drawn  across 
an  unyielding  surface,  and  when  applied  to 
the  tongue  adheres  slightly.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies 
from  2.3  to  2.6.  It  is  never  a  perfectly  pure 
calcium  carbonate,  but  contains,  besides  gritty 
silicious  particles,  small  portions  of  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide.  If  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  usually  a  little  silica- 
is  left.  If  this  solution  be  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  it  is  free  from  alumina  and  iron. 
Chalk,  on  account  of  the  gritty  particles  which 
it  contains,  is  unfit  for  medicinal  use  until  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The;  i 
mineral,  previously  pulverized,  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  little  water  upon  a  porphyry  slab, 
by  means  of  a  muller  of  the  same  material, 
Having  been  thus  very  minutely  divided,  it  is  i 
agitated  with  water,  which  upon  standing  a 
short  time  deposits  the  coarser  particles,  and, 
being  then  poured  off,  slowly  lets  fall  the  re-, 
mainder  in  an  impalpable  state.  The  formei 
part  of  the  process  is  called  levigation,  the; 
latter  elutriation.  The  soft  mass  which  re-, 
mains  after  the  decanting  of  the  clear  liquoif 
is  made  to  fall  upon  an  absorbent  surface  in 
small  portions,  which  when  dried  have  a  conica. 
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-diape.1  Practically,  prepared  chalk  is  gen- 
erally made  on  the  large  scale  from  whiting  by 
the  manufacturer.  (See  P.  J.,  vii.  146.) 

Properties. — "A  white  to  grayish-white,  very 
'me  amorphous  powder,  often  moulded  into 
•onical  drops;  odorless  and  tasteless;  perina- 
lent  in  the  air.  Almost  insoluble  in  water; 
insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  diluted  acetic, 
lydrochlorie,  or  nitric  acids,  with  copious  effer- 
vescence, leaving  not  more  than  a  trifling 
esidue.  When  heated  to  full  redness,  Pre- 
mised Chalk  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide, 
Did  is  converted  into  calcium  oxide."   U.  S. 

Uses. — This  is  the  only  form  in  which  chalk 
s  used  in  medicine.  It  is  an  excellent  antacid ; 
md,  as  the  salts  which  it  forms  in  the  stomach 
.nd  bowels,  if  not  astringent,  are  at  least  not 
mrgative,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  diarrhoea 
ccompanied  with  acidity.  It  is  also  sorne- 
imes  used  in  acidity  of  stomach  attending 
'yspepsia  and  gout,  when  a  laxative  effect  is 
o  be  avoided,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  anti- 
dotes for  oxalic  acid.  It  has  been  employed  as 
n  application  to  burns  and  ulcers,  which  it 
uxlerately  stimulates,  while  it  absorbs  the 
ihorous  discharge  and  thus  prevents  it  from 
•ritating  the  diseased  surface  or  the  sound 
kin.  It  is  given  internally  hi  the  form  of 
lowder,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the  inter- 
ention  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  (See  Mis- 
tra  Cretce.)  Lozenges  of  chalk  were  also  offi- 
ial  under  the  name  of  Trochisci  Cretce  in  the 
L  S.  P.  1890.  Prepared  chalk  is  better  fitted 
or  chalk  mixture  than  the  precipitated  calcium 
irbonate,  in  consequence  of  its  more  impal- 
able  character  and  greater  powers  of  adhesion. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65  to 
.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  U.  S., 
r.;  Mistura  Cretse,  V.  8.  (from  compound  chalk 
owder),  Br.;  Pul vis  Cretse  Compositus,  U.  S.j 
ulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus,  Br. 

CROCUS.  Br. 

SAFFRON 

( crO'cus ) 

"  The  dried  stigmas  and  tops  of  the  styles 
P  Crocus  sativus,  Linn."  Br. 

Stigmata  Croci,  Spanish  Saffron;  Safran,  Fr.  Cod.; 
rocus,  P.  G. ;  Safran,  G. ;  Zafferano,  Azafran, 

3. 

Crocus  sativus,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  194; 
Toodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  763,  t.  259.— The  common 
iltivated  saffron  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a 
nmded  and  depressed  bulb  or  conn,  from 
Inch  the  flower  rises  a  little  above  the  ground, 

*"  Take  of  Cbalk  a  convenient  quantity.  Add  a 
tie  water  to  the  Chalk,  and  rub  it  into  fine  powder, 
irow  this  into  a  large  vessel  nearly  full  of  water, 
ir  briskly,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  decant  the 
pernatant  liquor,  while  yet  turbid,  into  another 
jssel.  Treat  the  coarser  particles  of  the  Chalk,  re- 
aming in  the  first  vessel,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
la  the  turbid  liquid  to  that  previously  decanted, 
istly,  set  the  liquor  by,  that  the  powder  may  sub- 
j  „  navinS  poured  off  the  water,  dry  the 
>wder."  v.  8.  1870. 


upon  a  long,  slender,  white,  and  succulent  tube 
The  flower  is  large,  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or 
bluish-purple  color,  and  appears  in  September 
or  October.  The  leaves  are  radical,  linear, 
slightly  revolute,  dark  green  upon  their  upper 
surface,  with  a  white  longitudinal  furrow  in 
the  centre,  paler  underneath,  with  a  prominent 
flattened  midrib,  and  enclosed  at  their  base,  to- 
gether with  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  in  a  mem- 
branous sheath,  from  which  they  emerge  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  flower.  The  style 
hangs  out  on  one  side  between  the  two  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla,  and  terminates  in  three 
long  convoluted  stigmas,  which  are  of  a  rich 
orange  color,  highly  odorous,  rolled  in  at  the 
edges,  and  notched  at  the  summit.  The  stig- 
mas of  the  Crocus  orientalis  are  used  in  the 
East. 

C.  sativus,  or  autumnal  crocus,  is  believed  to 
be  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages. 
There  are  three  main  varieties  of  it,  the 
French,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
first  of  these  is  superior  in  color  and  flavor, 
the  second  in  the  amount  of  yield,  while  the 
third  is  said  to  unite  these  qualities.  Saffron 
is  also  cultivated  for  medicinal  use  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  other  temperate 
countries  of  Europe.  Large  quantities  of 
saffron  are  raised  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Cash- 
mere, whence  it  is  sent  to  India.  Much  of  the 
drug  reaches  the  market  of  Constantinople 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Tiflis  and  the  Cau- 
casus. We  cultivate  the  plant  in  this  country 
chiefly  as  a  garden  flower,  although  some  of 
the  drug  of  very  fine  quality  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania ;  the  high  cost  of  labor 
in  America  will  probably  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  coming  into  commerce.  It  is 
liable  to  two  diseases,  which  interfere  with  its 
culture, — one  dependent  on  a  parasitic  fungus 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  bulb,  the  other 
called  by  the  cultivators  in  France  •  tacon,  by 
which  the  bulb  is  converted  into  a  blackish 
powder.  (J.  P.  C,  xviii.  41.)  Wild  saffron  is 
found  growing  in  uncultivated  fields  in  South- 
ern Russia;  Tichomirow  believes  that  these  are 
varieties  of  C.  sativus  and  C.  speciosus,  Marsh. 
Biebr.,  var.  p-Pallassii  (C.  Palassii,  Marsh. 
Biebr.).  He  further  states  that  wild  saffron 
from  these  sources  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that 
which  is  official.  (A.  Pharm.,  1903,  656.) 

In  England  the  flowers  appear  in  October, 
and  the  leaves  continue  green  through  the 
winter;  but  the  plant  does  not  ripen  its  seed, 
and  is  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  bulb. 
These  are  planted  in  grounds  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  are  arranged  either  in  rows  or 
in  small  patches  at  certain  distances.  The 
flowers  are  gathered  soon  after  they  show  them- 
selves, as  the  period  of  flowering  is  very  short. 
The  stigmas,  or  summits  of  the  pistils,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  style,  are  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  flower,  and  carefully 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  or  in  the  sun.  During 
this  process  they  are  sometimes  made  to  assume 
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the  form  of  a  cake  by  pressure;  but  the  finest 
saffron  is  that  which  has  been  dried  loosely. 
The  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  cake  saffron  and  hay  saffron.  Five  pounds 
of  the  fresh  stigmas  are  said  to  yield  one 
pound  of  the  dried.  The  English  saffron, 
formerly  most  highly  esteemed  in  this  country, 
has  disappeared  from  our  market.  What  may 
be  sold  under  the  name  is  probably  derived 
from  other  sources.  Much  of  the  drug  is  im- 
ported from  Gibraltar,  packed  in  canisters. 
Parcels  of  it  are  also  brought  from  Trieste  and 
other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish 
saffron  is  generally  considered  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  although  most  European  writers 
on  Materia  Medica  give  the  preference  to  the 
French  saffron.  Genuine  cake  saffron  is  at 
present  seldom  found  in  commerce.  The  better 
grades  of  Spanish  saffron  are  known  as 
Valencia  saffron,  while  Alicante  saffron  is  said 
by  Maisch  to  contain  scarcely  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  genuine  saffron.  According  to  Lan- 
derer,  the  stigmas  of  several  other  species  be- 
sides those  of  C.  sativus  are  gathered  and  sold 
as  saffron  in  Greece  and  Turkey.1 

Properties. — Saffron  has  a  peculiar,  sweetish, 
aromatic  odor,  a  warm,  pungent,  bitter  taste, 
and  a  rich  deep  orange  color,  which  it  imparts 


1  At  the  International  Exhibition  in  London  in  the 
year  1862,  Geo.  B.  Wood  noticed  a  specimen  of  saffron 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  closely  resembling  that 
from  Crocus  sativus.  It  consisted  of  the  stigmas  of  the 
Crocus  orientalis.  According  to  Charles  A.  Heinitsh, 
saffron  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  plant  requires  a 
rich  soil,  which  should  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily 
manured.  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  August,  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  growing  plant  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds.  The  flowering  period  begins  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  continues  until  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  flowers  are  picked  early 
in  the  morning,  and  the  stigmas  separated  and  dried 
in  the  shade.  This  is  done  every  day  during  the 
period  of  flowering.  A  plot  of  72  square  feet  will 
produce  9000  stigmas,  weighing  420  grains,  or  from 
33  to  36  pounds  to  the  acre.  (A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  38.) 
In  the  Apennines  the  bulbs,  which  have  been  left  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter  without  protection,  are 
removed  in  August,  are  planted  again  in  September 
in  rows,  and  four  weeks  later  the  collection  of  the 
flowers  is  begun.  (See  A.  Pharm.,  Aug.  1885.)  For  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  in  England,  see  P.  J.,  June, 
1887.  Monthus,  an  experienced  cultivator  in  France, 
prefers  a  dry  calcareous  soil  ;  plants  the  bulbs  3 
or  4  inches  deep  ;  after  the  harvest  in  October  ma- 
nures the  ground  ;  and  renews  the  planting  every  three 
years.  He  thus  prevents  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  plant.  Monthus  recommends  the  petals  of  the 
flower  as  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
stigmas,  having  found  them  to  be  possessed  of  aro- 
matic properties.  They  demand  no  peculiar  caution 
in  drying ;  but  to  preserve  them  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  light  and  moisture.  Acids  redden  them  "with 
extreme  facility,  and  alkalies  turn  them  green.  He 
therefore  recommends  a  tincture  to  be  made  from 
them,  as  a  substitute  for  syrup  of  violets.  He  pre- 
pares the  tincture  by  macerating  10  parts  of  the  dried 
flowers  in  100  parts  of  alcohol  of  40°,  for  48  hours. 
A  longer  maceration  would  destroy  the  color.  Paper 
may  be  stained  with  the  tincture,  and  kept  green  or 
red,  the  former  for  acids,  the  latter  for  alkalies. 
(J.  P.  C,  Juillet,  1867,  54.)  According  to  Helm, 
Crocosma  aurea,  PI.,  which  is  cultivated  in  Southern 
Africa  as  a  dye-stuff,  affords  an  excellent  substitute 
for  saffron,  the  dried  petals  giving,  when  treated 
with  water,  a  brilliant  yellow  solution.  The  yellow 
coloring  matter  is  more  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol  and 
in  alkaline  solutions  than  in  water,  but  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  benzene.  The  partly  dry 
aqueous  extract  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  blue  color- 
ation, passing  to  violet,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
saffron. 


to  the  saliva  when  chewed.  The  stigmas  of 
which  it  consists  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
expanded  and  notched  at  the  upper  extremity, 
and  narrowing  towards  the  lower,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  slender,  capillary,  yellowish  por- 
tion, forming  a  part  of  the  style.  They  were 
officially  described  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  as 
"  separate  stigmas,  or  three,  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  style,  about  3  Cm.  long,  flattish- 
tubular,  almost  thread-like,  broader  and  notched 
above;  orange-brown;  odor  strong,  peculiar, 
aromatic ;  taste  bitterish  and  aromatic.  Saffron 
should  not  include  the  yellow  styles.  When 
pressed  between  filtering  paper,  it  should  not 
leave  an  oily  stain.  When  chewed  it  tinges 
the  saliva  deep  orange-yellow.  When  soaked 
in  water,  it  should  not  deposit  any  pulverulent, 
mineral  matter,  nor  show  the  presence  of  organic 
substances  differing  in  shape  from  that  de- 
scribed. On  agitating  1  part  of  Saffron  with 
100,000  parts  of  water,  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  distinctly  yellow  color.  No  color  is  imparted 
to  benzin  agitated  with  saffron  ( absence  of  picric 
acid  and  some  other  coal-tar  colors).  On  drying 
Saffron  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  should  not 
lose  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (ab- 
sence of  added  water).  When  thus  dried,  and 
ignited  with  free  access  of  air,  100  parts  of  the 
dry  Saffron  should  not  leave  more  than  7.5  per 
cent,  of  ash  (absence  of  foreign  inorganic  sub- 
stances)." U.  S.  1890.  "Incinerated  with  free 
access  of  air,  dried  Saffron  does  not  deflagrate 
(absence  of  nitrates),  and  yields  about  7  per 
cent,  of  ash.  It  should  not  lose  more  than  12.5 
per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at  212°  F. 
(100°  C.)."  Br.  Analyzed  by  Vogel  and: 
Bouillon-Lagrange,  saffron  afforded  65  per  cent, 
of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  and  7.5  of 
an  odorous  volatile  oil,  together  with  wax, 
gum,  albumen,  saline  matter,  water,  and  hgnin. 
The  extractive  was  named  polychroite,  from  the 
changes  of  color  which  it  undergoes  by  the 
action  of  reagents.  Weiss  (Wiggers  and  Huse- 
mann,  Jahresbericht,  1868,  35)  considered  poly- 
chroite to  be  a  glucoside,  but  later  researches 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  glucoside 
crocin,  sugar,  and  essential  oil.  (Planchon, 
Drogues  Simples,  vol.  i.  210.)  Kayser  obtained. 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1884,  2228)  pure  crocin, 
having  the  formula  C44H70O28,  as  a  yellow  pow- 
der, easily  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  only  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
giving  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  deep 
blue  color,  which  turns  violet,  then  cherry-red, 
and  finally  brown.  It  is  easily  decomposed' 
by  lime  or  baryta  water  into  crocetin  and  a 
right-rotating  sugar  which  Kayser  calls  crocose. 
The  crocetin  is  a  red  powder,  not  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  solution  in  alkalies  shows  an  orange-yellow, 
color,  from  which  solution  acids  separate  it 
again  in  orange-colored  flocks.  Its  formula 
is  C34H46O9,  or  according  to  Schmuck  and 
Marchlewski,  C15H20O4.  Kayser  also  found  a 
colorless  bitter  principle,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  picro-crocin  or  saffron  bitter,  and  the 
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orraula  Ca&KeeOn,  which  is  also  of  glucoside 
haracter.   It  is  to  the  essential  oil,  which, 
iccording  to  Henry,  is  present  to  the  amount 
f  10  per  cent.,  that  saffron  owes  its  activity, 
t  may  be  partially  separated  by  distillation.  It 
as  the  formula  C10H14O,  boils  at  208°  to 
10°  C.  (406.4°  to  410°  F.),  is  yellow,  of  a 
lot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste,  and  heavier  than 
iter,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 
Adulterations. — The  high  price  of  this  medi- 
me   gives    rise    to    frequent  adulterations. 
\Vater  is  said  to  be  very  often  added  in  order 
0  increase  its  weight.    Oil  or  glycerin  is  also 
dded  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  improve  the 
ppearance.     In   some   specimens   the  dyed 
orolla  of  the  crocus  with  the  attached  stamens 
s  abundant.    Sometimes  the  flowers  of  other 
lants,  particularly   Carthamus   tinctorius,  or 
afflower,  Calendula  officinalis,  or  official  mari- 
old,  and  arnica,  are  fraudulently  mixed  with 
he  genuine  stigmas.    They  may  be  known  by 
heir  shape,  which  is  rendered  obvious  by  throw- 
ng  a  portion  of  the  suspected  mass  into  hot 
water,   to    expand    them.      (See  Carthamus, 
Part  II.)    A  specimen  of  this  adulteration  has 
oeen  introduced  into  the  American  market,  by 
he  name  of  African  Saffron.    (Maisch,  A.  J. 
P.,  March,  1872,  p.  110.)    Other  adulterations 
re  the  fibres  of  dried  beef,  the  stamens  of 
he  crocus,  distinguishable  by  their  yellow  color, 
he  stigmas  previously  exhausted  in  the  prep- 
iration  of  the  infusion  or  tincture,  and  various 
nineral  substances,  easily  detected  upon  close 
?xamination.    The  flowers  of  a  Brazilian  plant 
named  Fuminella  have,  according  to  M.  J.  L. 
Soubeiran,  been  employed  for  the  adulteration 
)f  saffron.    They  may  be  detected  by  shaking, 
gently  but  repeatedly,  a  large  pinch  of  the  sus- 
jpected  saffron  over  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
powers  of  Fuminella,  being  smaller  and  heavier, 
separate  and  fall,  and  may  be  seen  to  consist 
af  very  short  fragments,  with  a  color  like 
that  of  saffron,  but  a  rusty  tint  which  the 
latter  does  not  possess.    (See  Ph.  Rev.,  1898, 
258.)    J.  Midler  recommends  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  as  the  most  certain  test  of  saffron. 
It  instantly  changes  the  color  of  pure  saffron 
to  indigo  blue.    (  Chem.  Gaz.,  May,  1845.)  An 
adulteration  which  has  been  largely  practised 
appears  to  consist  of  yellow-colored  chalk  or 
barium  sulphate,  made  into  a  thin  paste,  prob- 
ably with  honey,  and  attached  to  the  stigmas, 
sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  in  groups  of  five 
or  six,  enveloping  them  almost  completely.  If 
this  saffron  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  often 
handled,  the  paste  becomes  partly  broken  up, 
and  the  colored  powder  spreads  itself  in  the 
mass  and  the  envelope.    The  chalk  can  at  once 
be  detected  by  shaking  the  suspected  saffron 
with  water,  and  treating  the  precipitated  pow- 
der with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  effervescence 
will  occur.    A  less  than  the  ordinary  bright- 
ness of  color  in  the  saffron  should  lead  to 
suspicion  of  this  adulteration.    Much  can  be 
told  as  to  the  purity  of  saffron  by  agitating  the 
suspected  flowers  in  distilled  water;  if  the 


drug  be  pure  the  liquid  will  remain  clear,  slowly 
assuming  a  fine  pure  yellow  tint;  the  saffron 
also  will  retain  its  red  color  for  hours.  Another 
excellent  plan  is  to  scatter  a  pinch  of  the  flowers 
upon  the  surface  of  warm  water,  when  the 
stigmas  should  spread  out  and  display  their 
proper  form.  Minute  fragments  of  red  saun- 
ders,  which  are  often  added  to  saffron,  may  be 
separated  by  agitating  with  water.  For  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  adulteration,  see  A.  J 
P.,  1885,  487.1  Adulterations  of  crocus  may 
sometimes  be  detected  by  remembering  that  the 
pollen  grains  should  be  covered  with  very  numer- 
ous fine  prickles  and  should  have  a  diameter  of 
close  to  98.175  mikrons.  In  various  European 
markets  there  has  been  offered  a  saffron  largely 
adulterated  with  borates,  chlorides,  and  other 
salts  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  yet  retain- 
ing the  physical  properties  of  saffron  of  high 
character.  These  and  other  adulterations  with 
inorganic  salts  can  be  detected  by  the  amount 
of  ash  left  on  burning,  genuine  saffron  leaving 
from  five  to  seven  per  cent.  This  saffron  also 
yielded  immediately  to  water  an  orange-yijll<>\v 
color.  Further,  some  of  it  at  least  was  hy- 
groscopic, so  that  when  rubbed  up  between  the 
fingers  into  a  ball  it  retained  that  form  instead 
of  being  elastic  as  is  true  saffron. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  product  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  named  Cape  saffron, 
which  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  genuine 
saffron,  having  a  similar  odor,  and  yielding  a 
similar  color  to  water,  though  the  flowers  them- 
selves are  differently  colored.  It  is  the  flower 
of  a  small  plant  very  abundant  at  the  Cape, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Scrophulariacecc,  and 

1  B.  S.  Procter  has  proposed  a  seemingly  efficient 
color  test.  One  grain  of  saffron  is  to  be  agitated 
with  two  drachms  of  ether,  which  should  become 
fairly  yellow  (any  over-coloring  of  the  ether  indi- 
cates aniline  or  other  dye)  ;  ether  decanted;  saffron 
dried,  then  agitated  with  two  drachms  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  heated  short  of  ebullition,  for  about  one 
hour;  next  dried  with  two  drachms  of  water  in  the 
same  manner  ;  this  alternate  use  of  spirit  and  water 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  solvent  ceases  to  extract 
color  and  the  fibres  are  nearly  white:  the  total  liquids 
being  made  up  to  exactly  two  tiuidounces  should  have 
a  color  closely  resembling  that  of  fourteen  grains  of 
potassium  dichromate  in  two  ounces  of  water.  In 
comparison,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  taking 
eight  minims  of  the  standard  liquid  and  diluting  11 
with  an  ounce  of  water,  half  filling  a  test  tube  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  witli  this  diluted  standard, 
then  adding  to  an  ounce  of  water  eight  minims  of 
the  liquid  obtained  from  the  sample  under  examin- 
ation and,  having  half  filled  a  similar  test  tube  with 
this,  'holding  the  two  tubes  side  by  side  against  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  E.  Vinassa  recommends  that 
saffron  should  always  be  steeped  in  petroleum  before 
examination  under  the  microscope,  and  the  particles 
should  then  all  present  equality  in  coloration.  Im- 
mersion in  hvdrated  chloral  and  subsequent  boiling 
with  water  enable  the  operator  easily  to  detect  admix- 
tures of  sandal  or  campeche  wood  and  of  safflower. 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  pollen  grains, 
hairs,  and  crystals  present.  Chemical  examination 
shows  that  the  amount  of  water  should  not  exceed  10 
ner  cent  and  the  ash  8  per  cent,  in  a  good  sample, 
while  the  tinctorial  power  may  be  est.mated  by  com- 
parison with  potassium  dichromate  solution.  Ihe 
capillary  behavior  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  saffron 
is  characteristic  in  that  distinct  zones  of  color  are 
produced  in  strips  of  altering  paper  dipped  in  he 
LoluUon,  the  uppermost  zone  being  ermmated  by  a 
sharply  denned  light  yellow  line.  (Bull.  Pnarm.,  >ov. 
1892.) 
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is  said  by  Pappe  of  Cape  Town,  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues  closely  resembling  those  of 
true  saffron.  The  flowers  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  convulsions  of  children.  (P.  J., 
vi.  462,  1865.) 

Choice  of  Saffron. — Saffron  should  not  be 
very  moist,  nor  very  dry,  nor  easily  pulverized ; 
nor  should  it  emit  an  offensive  odor  when 
thrown  upon  live  coals.  The  freshest  is  the 
best,  and  that  which  is  less  than  a  year  old 
should,  if  possible,  be  selected.  It  should 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  characteristic  prop- 
erties of  color,  taste,  and  odor.  When  agitated 
with  water  it  should  color  it  bright  yellow, 
and  it  should  not  effervesce  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  diluted  acid.  If  it  does  not  color 
the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them,  or  if  it 
has  an  oily  feel,  or  a  musty  flavor,  or  a  black, 
yellow,  or  whitish  color,  it  should  be  rejected. 
In  the  purchase  of  this  drug  in  cakes,  those 
should  be  selected  which  are  close,  tough,  and 
firm  in  tearing;  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cakes  of  safflower. 

As  its  activity  depends,  partly  at  least,  on 
a  volatile  ingredient,  saffron  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  vessels.  Some  recommend  that 
it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  bladder  and  intro- 
duced into  a  tin  case. 

Uses. — Saffron  was  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients  and  by  mediaaval  physicians,  as  a 
highly  stimulant  antispasmodic  and  even  nar- 
cotic emmenagogue,  and  is  still  employed  to 
some  extent  upon  the  Continent;  but  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  it  has  fallen  into 
well  deserved  and  almost  complete  desuetude. 
In  domestic  practice  saffron  tea  is  occasionally 
used  in  exanthematous  diseases,  to  promote  the 
eruption.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  used  to 
impart  color  and  flavor. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to 
2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.- — Deeoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Br.; 
Tinctura  Cinchona?  Composita,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Croei,  Br. 

CUBEBA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CUBEB 

(eu-be'ba) 

"  The  dried  unripe,  but  fully  grown  fruit 
of  Piper  Cubeba  Linne  Alius  (Fam.  Piper- 
acece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  full-grown  unripe 
fruits  of  Piper  Cubeba,  Linn,  ftl."  Br.1 

Cubebae  Fructus,  Br.;  Fructus  (s.  Baccffi)  Cubebse, 
Piper  Caudatum  ;  Cubebs,  Tailed  Pepper ;  Cubebe, 
Cubebe  ou  Poivre  tx  Queue,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Cubeba?,  P.  G. ; 
Kubeben,  G. ;  Pepe  Cubebe,  Cubebe,  It. ;  Cubeba,  Sp. ; 
Kebabeh,  Ar. 

!Tbe  fruit  of  the  Piper  Afzelii  of  Lindley,  Cubeba 
Clusii  of  Miquel,  figured  in  the  P.  J.  (xiv.  201),  is 
known  in  commerce  as  African  cubebs,  Ashantee 
pepper,  Guinea  pepper,  or  African  black  pepper.  It 
was  formerly  taken  to  Europe  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties by  the  Portuguese,  but  has  been  superseded  by  the 
more  agreeable  products  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  one-third  smaller  than  the  official  cubeb,  is  more 
compact,  and  has  a  taste  more  analogous  to  that  of 
ordinary  black  pepper.  Stenhouse  has  also  shown  that 
it  is  chemically  more  analogous  to  black  pepper  than 


Piper  Cubeba,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  159 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  v.  95. — Cubeba  offi- 
cinalis, Miquel. — This  is  a  climbing  perennia 


to  cubeb,  as  it  contains  piperin  and  not  cubebln 
(Ibid.,  xiv.  364.)  An  alleged  African  cubebs  which 
has  been  sent  to  London  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  ir 
Africa,  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Xan 
thoxylacece,  probably  either  a  Toddalia  or  a  Yeari* 
According  to  Archer,  it  is  simply  aromatic  and  stlm 
ulant,  without  any  of  the  special  virtues  of  cubeb 
(P.  J.,  March,  1865,  463.)  60 

Our  knowledge  of  the  false  cubeb  of  commerce  ui 
to  1894  was  epitomized  in  the  17th  edition  of  to! 
U.  S.  D.,  p.  457.  To  this  account  the  reader  1« 
referred  for  historical  details.  In  1894  the  subieci 
was  much  clarified  by  A.  De  Wevre,  a  long  abstrar 
of  whose  memoir  may  be  found  in  the  P  J  uv 
1894.  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Java'recognizi 
three  varieties  of  the  cubeb  plant  under  the  resoec 
tive  names  of  Rinoe  katoentjar,  Rinoe  badak  an< 
Rinoe  tjaroelock.    Of  these  the  first  is  true  cubeb 

Rinoe  badak  yields  a  fruit  strongly  resemblim 
the  genuine  cubeb,  but  having  from  eight  to  nin> 
or  even  twelve  rows  of  cells  in  the  mesocarp  anc 
yielding,  when  crushed  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow 
brown  or  orange  tone  instead  of  the  carmine-red  coloi 
given  by  the  true  cubeb. 

Rinoe  tjaroelock  is  believed  by  De  Wevre  to  be  tht 
Piper  crassipes  of  Kirkby,  and  to  be  simply  a  varien 
of  Piper  Cubeba,  so  that  its  fruit  must  be  considerei 
to  be  a  true  cubeb,  though  it  differs  from  the  offlcia 
drug  in  having  its  pedicel  about  twice  as  long  as  tin 
fruit  and  flattened  throughout,  and  in  having  an  odoi 
of  mace  and  a  more  bitter  and  less  burning  tasn 
than  true  cubeb,  and  yielding,  when  crushed  witl 
sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  color  only.  Its  mesocarpii 
cells  are  in  six  or  seven  rows. 

The  large  false  cubeb  of  English  commerce,  com 
monly  believed  to  be  yielded  by  Piper  crassipes  o: 
Korth,  is  a  large,  globular,  brown  or  blackish  trull 
borne  on  a  curved  pedicel,  usually  at  least  twice  a: 
long  as  the  fruit  ;  the  pedicel  is  not  flattened,  and  1: 
sometimes  tapering,  but  never  dilated,  at  its  free  ex 
tremity.  The  fruit  measures  from  7  to  8.5  Mm.,  anc  l 
the  pedicel  12  to  23  Mm.  The  taste  is  bitter,  bu: 
does  not  leave  a  persistent  burning  sensation  in  thi 
mouth.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  with  the  crushed  trull 
a  yellow  coloration.  So  far  as  De  Wevre's  examlna 
tion  went,  Piper  crassipes  of  Korth  is  identical  witl 
Piper  ribesioides,  Wallich. 

A  short  pedicelled  cubeb  which  occurs  in  commerce 
in  which  the  feebly  aromatic  fruit  is  from  4  to  ; 
Mm.  in  diameter  and  the  pedicel  1  Mm.,  is  especiallj 
characterized  by  a  layer  of  small  cells  under  the  epi 
dermis,  like  those  of  the  epidermis,  by  a  hypoderma 
layer  of  three  or  four  rows  of  polygonal  uniforn 
stone  cells,  and  by  the  cubical  cells  of  the  endoean 
being  cutinized  in  horseshoe  fashion, — that  is,  hav 
ing  the  outside  wall  thinner  than  the  other  threi 
(the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  black  pepper). 

Keboe  cubeb  is  much  larger  than  the  official,  beins 
about  7  Mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  pedicel  16  Mm.  long 
the  color  is  blackish  or  grayish  black,  the  surfaci 
much  wrinkled,  the  taste  acrid,  slightly  bitter,  an< 
pungent,  and  the  strong  odor  different  from  that  o 
cubebs.  It  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  Piper  (Pothti 
morphe)  mollissimum,  Bl.,  and  the  P.  crassipes  o: 
Brunotte. 

The  fruit  of  the  Daphnidium  Cubeba,  a  rather  com 
mon  adulteration  of  cubeb,  has  been  shown  to  b( 
identical  with  that  of  Tetranthera  citrata.  It  1: 
especially  characterized  by  its  endocarp,  which  con 
sists  of  long,  narrow,  sclerenchymatous  cells,  crowdec 
closely  together  in  a  single  line  and  arranged  radi 
ally.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  slightly  bitter  anc 
aromatic,  but  not  burning.  It  has  usually  no  pedi 
eel,  and  the  pericarp  contains  a  plainly  dicotyledon 
ous  seed  without  albumen,  whereas  in  the  cubeb  the 
embryo  is  too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  distinguisl 
the  cotyledons,  the  mass  of  the  seed  consisting  o: 
albumen.  The  cells  of  the  endocarp  have  a  very  nar 
row  linear  cavity,  and  are  very  distinct  from  those  o 
cubeb.  Even  the  powder  of  Daphnidium  Cubeba  is  to 
be  recognized  from  that  of  a  Piper  by  the  absence  c 
small  angular  starch  granules. 

Among  the  other  species  of  Piper  whose  beme: 
have  been  found  in  cubeb, — in  the  African  P.  Olusu 
D.  C,  and  P.  guineense,  Schum.,  and  in  the  Javanese 
P.  Lowong,  Bl..  and  P.  sylvestre,  Lam., — neither  th 
endocarp  nor  the  hypoderm  contains  sclerenchymatou, 
cells ;  while  in  P.  mollissimum,  Bl.,  the  endol 
carp  is  not  sclerenchymatous  and  the  hypoderm  ver, 
sparingly  so.  De  Wevre  refers  to  a  species  of  Rhaffl 
nus,  certain  adulterating  berries  which  occur  in  tb 
cubeb.     These  berries  are  nearly  tasteless,  with  a>< 
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>lant,  with  a  smooth,  flexuous,  jointed  stem, 
ind  entire,  petiolate,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong, 
icuminate  leaves,  rounded  or  obliquely  cordate 
it  the  base,  strongly  nerved,  coriaceous,  and 
•ery  smooth.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  and  in 
pikes,  with  peduncles  about  as  long  as  the 
jetioles.  The  fruit  is  a  globose,  pedicelled 
terry.  This  species  of  Piper  is  a  native  of 
fava,  Penang,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the 
Cast  Indies.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
offee  plantations,  supported  by  the  trees  which 
ire  used  for  shade,  and  has  been  introduced 
nto  Ceylon.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  is  the 
iffieial  portion. 

Properties. — Cubeb  is  round,  about  the  size 
if  a  small  pea,  of  a  blackish  or  grayish-brown 
olor,  and  furnished  with  a  short  stalk,  which  is 
ontinuous  with  raised  veins  that  run  over  the 
urface  of  the  berry  and  embrace  it  like  a  net- 
work. The  shell  is  hard,  almost  ligneous,  and 
ontains  within  it  a  single  loose  seed,  covered 
nth  a  blackish  coat,  and  internally  white  and 
ileaginous.  "  From  10  to  13  Mm.  long,  the 
ipper  portion  globoidal,  4  to  5  Mm.  in  diameter, 
outracted  at  the  base  into  a  slender  stem-like 
lortion,  about  6  or  8  Mm.  long,  pericarp 
eticulately  wrinkled,  blackish-gray,  about  0.3 
Im.  thick;  internally  light  brown,  smooth,  oily, 
me-seeded;  brittle;  of  a  strongly  aromatic, 
omewhat  eamphoraceous  odor  and  taste.  The 
•owder  contains  few  or  no  starch  grains, 
nd  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  the  frag- 
ments become  wine-colored."  U.  S.  "A  trans- 
•erse  section  of  the  pericarp  exhibits  two  layers 
f  selerenehymatous  cells,  one  near  the  outer, 
be  other  near  the  inner  surface,  those  of  the 
atter  being  radially  elongated.  The  crushed 
i'ruit  imparts  a  crimson  color  to  sulphuric 
xid."  Br. 


:dor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Daphnidium  Cubeba, 
re  rounded  and  compressed  laterally,  with  two  rather 
ieep  furrows,  separating  the  fruit  into  halves,  and 
>ave,  internally,  two  cells.  Their  po-wder  is  char- 
cterized  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  stone 
ells,  entirely  different  in  form  from  those  of  cubebs. 

E.  M.  Holmes  and  E.  D.  Gravill  (P.  J.,  vol.  xv.) 
:lve  the  following  tests  which  may  be  available  in 
letecting  powdered  false  cubeb.  After  being  crushed, 
he  genuine  cubeb  gives  on  a  porcelain  slab  with 
oncentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  deep  crimson  with  a 
listinct  carmine  tint  in  it.  P.  crassipes  strikes  a 
eddish-brown  color,  Daphnidium  Cubeba  a  yellowish 
Town  color.  Iodine  gives  with  a  decoction  of  gen- 
ilne  cubeb  a  pure  blue  tint,  and  with  spurious 
ubeb  a  dull  purple  tint.  One  cubic  centimeter  of 
he  tincture  of  true  cubeb  treated  with  ten  cubic 
entlmeters  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.843) 
levelops  a  deep  violet  color,  the  false  cubeb  similarly 
reated  a  deep  red-brown.  On  diluting  these  mix- 
ures  with  four  fluidounces  of  distilled  water  and 
.iiowing  them  to  stand,  the  true  cubeb  becomes  opal- 
scent  and  changes  to  a  deep  blue;  that  made  from 
tne  raise  becomes  opalescent  and  changes  to  a  dirty 
leuow.  In  applying  these  tests  to  adulterated  cubeb, 
,  le  color  developed  will,  of  course,  be  dependent  upon 
;iie  amount  and  character  of  the  adulteration.  An 
important  conclusion  reached  by  De  Wevre  is,  that  it 
s  not  possible  to  detect  by  microscopic  examination 
,  j  certainty  the  freedom  of  a  powdered  cubeb  from 
i  Ial on  witb  various  berries,  especially  those 
lelaed  by  different  species  of  the  genus  Piper,  al- 
nough  the  presence  of  numerous  polygonal  stone  cells 
vouid  indicate  adulteration,  while  the  peculiar  pris- 
natlc  selerenehymatous  cells  of  the  true  cubeb  indi- 
h  |enuineness.  It  would  seem  to  be  essential  for 
ne  pharmacist  to  buy  his  cubeb  whole,  and  examine 
he  fruit  before  powdering. 


The  odor  of  the  berry  is  agreeably  aro- 
matic; the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  cam- 
phorous,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  coolness,  like  that  produced  by  oil  of 
peppermint.  The  pericarp  of  the  cubeb  berry 
consists  of  three  layers,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  composed  of  an  interrupted  row  of  small, 
thick-walled  cubical  selerenehymatous  cells  ar- 
ranged in  irregular  groups  of  three  or  four. 
The  middle  layer  of  the  pericarp  is  composed 
of  loose,  undeveloped  tissue,  interspersed  with 
large  oil  cells,  and  contains  quantities  of  starch 
and  sometimes  groups  of  needle-shaped  crystals 
The  inner  layer  is  free  from  starch,  and  is 
formed  of  four  rows  of  parenchymatous  cells. 
At  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  layers 
there  are  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  distinct 
woody  bundles,  chiefly  composed  of  narrow 
spiral  vessels  along  with  a  few  dotted  vessels. 
The  mesocarp  is  composed  of  compressed  paren- 
chymatous cells,  of  which  there  are  usually  four 
rows,  while  the  endocarp  is  formed  of  long 
selerenehymatous  cells  arranged  radially, — i.e., 
on  their  ends.  The  testa  consists  of  one  row 
of  large,  thick-walled  cells.  The  perisperm 
is  surrounded  by  red  membrane,  formed  of 
rather  large  cells,  and  is  composed  of  angular 
parenchymatous  cells  containing  starch  and 
oil.  On  allowing  thin  sections  to  stand  in 
glycerin  for  a  few  weeks,  crystals  are  formed 
both  in  the  pericarp  and  in  the  perisperm. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  powder  are 
described  as  being  a  dark-colored  and  oily  as- 
pect, and  it  is  microscopically  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  prismatic  selerenehymatous 
cells. 

The  most  obvious  constituent  of  cubeb  is  the 
volatile  oil,  the  proportion  of  which  yielded 
by  the  drug  varies  from  4  to  13  per  cent. 
It  is,  as  shown  by  Oglialoro,  a  mixture  of  an 
oil,  CioHie,  boiling  at  15S°  to  163°  C.  (316.4° 
to  325.4°  F.),  which  is  present  in  very  small 
amount,  and  is  probably  pinene  or  camphene, 
some  dipentene,  and  two  oils  of  the  formula 
C15H24,  boiling  at  262°  to  265°  C.  (503.6°  to 
509°  F.).  One  of  these,  known  as  cadinene, 
is  strongly  Isevogyrate,  and  yields  a  crystallized 
compound  having  the  formula,  C15H242HCI, 
and  melting  at  118°  C,  while  the  other  _  is 
less  Isevogyrate,  and  does  not  combine  with 
HC1. 

The  oil  distilled  from  old  cubeb  on  cooling 
at  length  deposits  large  transparent  inodorous 
octahedra  of  camphor  of  cubeb,  C15H2SO.  E. 
Schmidt  found  that  this  camphor  melts  at  66.5° 
C;  simply  by  standing  over  sulphuric  acid, 
more  rapidly  on  heating,  it  gave  up  water  and 
passed  into  that  fraction  of  cubeb  oil  which 
boils  at  260°  C,  of  which  it  is,  therefore, 
simply  the  hydroxide.  Another  constituent  of 
cubeb  is  cubebin.  This  is  an  inodorous  sub- 
stance, crystallizing  in  small  needles  or  scales, 
melting  at  125°  C.  (257°  F.),  having  a 
bitter  taste  in  alcoholic  solution;  it  dissolves 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  deposits  on 
cooling,  and  is  abundantly  soluble  in  chloro- 
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form.  Its  composition,  according  to  Weidel 
(1877),  is  C10H10O3,  and  its  structural  formula, 

Co 

CeHs  4  O  ,  shows  a  close  relationship  to 

(.  C3H4OH 

safrol,  CeHs  \  0>  CHa  .   Fused  with  potas- 
(CsHs 

sium  hydroxide  it  yields  proto-catechuic  acid. 
The  resin  extracted  from  cubeb  consists  of 
an  indifferent  portion,  nearly  3  per  cent.,  and 
of  cubebic  acid,  C13H14O7,  amounting  to  about 
1  per  cent.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  587.) 

The  formula  of  cubebic  acid  as  just  given  is 
that  of  Schmidt.  Schultze  (Jahresbericht, 
1873,  p.  863),  on  the  other  hand,  gives  to  it 
the  formula  C28H30O7  +  H2O.  According  to 
Capitaine  and  Soubeiran,  cubebin  is  best  ob- 
tained by  expressing  cubeb  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  distilled,  preparing  from  the  marc 
an  alcoholic  extract,  treating  this  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  washing  the  residue 
with  water,  and  purifying  it  by  repeated  crys- 
tallizations in  alcohol.  In  the  official  oleoresin 
of  cubeb  a  deposit  takes  place  consisting  chiefly 
of  cubebin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  washing 
the  deposit  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alco- 
hol to  remove  adhering  resin  and  oil,  and  then 
dissolving  repeatedly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
crystallizing  until  the  product  is  white.1  The 
volatile  oil  is  official.  (See  Oleum  Cubebce.) 
By  practical  trial  Bernatzik  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  peculiar  virtues  of  cubeb  as  a 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea  depend  not  on  the  cubebin 
or  the  volatile  oil,  but  on  the  cubebic  acid. 
When  the  ethereal  extract  of  cubeb  is  de- 
prived of  its  volatile  oil  by  evaporation  on 
a  water  bath,  and  of  cubebin  and  wax  by 
deposition,  a  soft  resin  is  left,  the  cubebic 
acid  of  Bernatzik,  in  which,  according  to  F.  V. 
Heydenreich,  who  experimented  with  it  as  a 
physiological  agent,  the  diuretic  properties  re- 
side, the  cubebin  being  without  apparent  effect, 
and  the  volatile  oil,  though  stimulant  and  car- 
minative, having  no  diuretic  action.  The  soft 
resin,  which  was  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
of  a  dark  olive-green  color,  and  some  remain- 
ing odor  of  cubeb,  when  taken  in  the  dose  of 
ten  grains  every  two  hours  for  six  hours,  acted 
as  a  laxative,  and  gave  the  urine  a  peculiar 
odor,  without  increasing  its  quantity;  but  in 
the  dose  of  a  drachm,  once  repeated  at  an  inter- 
val of  three  hours,  while  it  produced  the  same 
effects  as  the  smaller  dose,  it  considerably  aug- 
mented the  urine.  In  still  larger  doses  it  pro- 
duced decided  irritation  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1868.)  Heydenreich's 
experiments  are  confirmatory  of  Bernatzik's 
conclusion  as  to  the  peculiar  active  principles  of 
cubeb.  Cubeb  gradually  deteriorates  by  age, 
and  in  powder  becomes  rapidly  weaker,  in  con- 


1  E.  Schaer  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  in 
reaction  between  cubebin  and  veratrine,  aconitlne, 
morphine,  and  digltalin.   (A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  531.) 
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sequence  of  the  escape  of  its  volatile 
It  should  be  kept  whole,  and  pulverized  wher 
dispensed.    The  powder  is  said  to  be  sometime 
adulterated  with  that  of  pimenta. 

Uses — Cubeb  is  generally  stimulant,  witl 
a  special  direction  to  the  urinary  organs, 
considerable  quantities  it  excites  the  circula 
tion,  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  some 
times  occasions  headache  and  giddiness, 
the   same   time   it   frequently  produces 
augmented  flow  of   the   urine,  to  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  odor.     Among  its  effect 
are  also  occasionally  nausea  and  moderate  purg 
ing,   and   it   is   said   to   cause   a  sense 
coolness  in  the  rectum  during  the  passage 
the   faeces.     We   have   no   evidence  that 
was  known  to  the  ancients.    It  was  prob 
ably  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Ara 
bians,  and  was  formerly  employed  for  simil: 
purposes  as  black  pepper,  but  it  was  foun 
much    less   powerful   and   fell   into  disus< 
In  India  it  has  long  been  used  in  gonoi 
rhcea  and  gleet,  and  as  a  grateful  stomach! 
and  carminative  in  disorders  of  the  digesti 
organs,  and  it  is  at  present  very  frequentl 
given  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europ 
in  gonorrhoea,  after  the  subsidence  of  tb 
first  active  inflammatory  symptoms.    It  hi 
been   given   also   in   leucorrhoza,  cystorrheet 
the  urethritis  of  women  and  female  childrei 
abscess  of  the  prostate  gland,  piles,  and  chrom 
bronchial   inflammation.     In   connection  wit 
copaiba  it  has  been  especially  recommende 
in  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  tt 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.    It  is  bes 
administered  in  powder,  of  which  the  dose 
gonorrhoea  is  from  one  to  three  drachms  (3. 
to  11.6  Gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Tt 
volatile  oil  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  c 
ten  or  twelve  minims  (0.6  to  0.7  Cc),  su 
pended  in  water  by  means  of  sugar,  thoug 
if  the  experiments  of  Bernatzik  and  Heydei 
reich  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  oil  is  much  lei 
efficient  than  the  soft  resin  as  a  remedy 
gonorrhoea  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  pa 
sages  generally.  An  alcoholic  extract  is  direct! 
by  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  is  much  used,  and,  as 
contains  soft  resin  or  cubebic  acid,  it  is  no  doul 
very  efficient.  (See  Oleoresina  Cubebce.) 
infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
cubeb  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed  1 
an  injection  in  discharges  from  the  vagina. 

Dose,  of  powdered  cubeb,  ten  grains  to  or 
drachm  (0.65  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextr actum    Cubebse,  V 
Oleoresina  Cubebse,  U.  8. 
Trochisei  Cubebte,  U.  8. 
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Tinctura  Cubebae,  Br 
(from  oleoresin) 


CUPRI  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COPPER  SULPHATE  [Cuprlc  Sulphate] 

(cu'pri  sul'phas) 

CuS04  +  5HaO  =  247.85 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  pe! 
cent,  of  pure  Copper  Sulphate  [SOa.OaCu- 
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HaO]."  U.  S.  "  This  salt,  CuS04,5HaO,  may 
e  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  water,  sul- 
huric  acid,  and  copper  or  cupric  oxide."  Br. 

Caprum  Vltrlolatum  ;  Blue  Vitriol,  Roman  Vitriol, 
Ine  Stone  :  Sulfate  de  Cuivre.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Vitriol  bleu, 
ouperose  bleu,  Fr. ;  Cuprum  Sulfuricum,  P.  O.; 
'  ehwefelsaures  Kupfer,  Kupfersulfat,  Kupfervitriol, 
lauervitrlol,  Blauer  Galitzenstein,  O. ;  Solfato  di 
ime,  Vitriolo  di  rame,  It. ;  Sulfato  cuprico,  Vitriolo 
nil,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Copper  sulphate  occasionally 
xists  in  nature,  in  solution  in  the  water 
hich  flows  through  copper  mines.  In  this 
ase  the  salt  is  procured  by  merely  evapo- 
ating  the  waters  which  naturally  contain  it. 
mother  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  roast 
he  native  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
'hereby  it  is  made  to  pass,  by  absorbing 
xygen,  into  the  state  of  sulphate.  The  roasted 
lass  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  obtained 
vaporated  that  crystals  may  form.  The  salt 
irocured  by  either  of  these  methods  contains 
.  little  ferric  sulphate,  from  which  it  may 
e  freed  by  adding  either  an  excess  of  cu- 
>rous  oxide,  which  precipitates  ferric  oxide, 
r  recently  precipitated  copper  subcarbonate, 
I'liich  causes  the  deposition  of  the  iron  as  a 
arbonate.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxxiv.  507.)  A  third 
method  is  to  dissolve  copper  scales  to  satura- 
ion  in  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  wooden 
essel  lined  with  sheet  lead.  The  scales  con- 
ist  of  metallic  copper  mixed  with  oxide,  and 
re  produced  in  the  process  for  annealing 
heet  copper. 

Most  of  the  copper  sulphate,  produced  at 
iresent  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  by  the 
rold,  silver,  and  copper  refiners.  The  pro- 
luction  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  United  States 
s  very  large.  In  1901  the  exportation  of 
iulphate  amounted  to  49,223,183  lbs.,  valued 
tt  $2,324,738,  and  in  1904  to  26,077,087  lbs., 
ralued  at  $1,133,686. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  copper  sulphate 
s  presumed  to  be  obtained  pure  from  the 
nanuf acturer ;  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  sug- 
gests the  method  in  which  it  may  be  prepared, 
vithout  entering  into  the  details  of  the  process, 
rhe  German  Pharmacopoeia  has  two  kinds 
official,  Cuprum  sulfuricum,  which  corresponds 
vith  the  former  Cuprum  sulfuricum  purum, 
ind  Cuprum  sulfuricum  crudum,  or  commer- 
'ial  sulphate. 

Properties — Copper  sulphate  has  a  rich 
leep  blue  color,  and  a  strong  metallic,  styptic 
aste.  It  reddens  vegetable  blue,  and  crys- 
allizes  in  "  large,  transparent,  deep  blue,  tri- 
linic  crystals ;  odorless ;  of  a  nauseous,  metallic 
aste;  slowly  efflorescent  in  dry  air.  Soluble 
n  about  2.2  parts  of  water,  400  parts  of  alco- 
hol, and  3.5  parts  of  glycerin  at  25°  C.  (77° 
n.)>  and  in  0.5  part  of  boiling  water.  When 
leated  to  30°  C.  (86°  F-),  the  salt  loses  2  of 
Is  5  molecules  of  water  (14.43  percent.),  and 
3  converted  into  a  pale  blue  amorphous  pow- 
ler.  Two  more  molecules  of  water  are  lost  at 
00°  C.  (212°  F.),  while  the  fifth  is  retained 
intil  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  is  reached,  when  a 


white,  anhydrous  powder  remains  (63.9  percent 
of  the  original  weight).    At  a  still  higher  tern 
perature,  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  given 
off,  and  a  residue  of  black  cupric  oxide  is 
left.    The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  has  a 
blue  color,  and  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
blue  litmus  paper.    If  a  drop  of  the  solution 
be  placed  upon  a  bright  piece  of  iron,  a  red 
film  of  metallic  copper  will  be  produced.  With 
potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.  the  solution  yields 
a    deep   reddish-brown    precipitate.  Barium 
chloride  T.S.  produces  in  the  solution  a  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
ammonia  water  be  added  to  the  solution,  drop 
by  drop,  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hy- 
droxide is   formed,  which  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia  water,  forming  a  deep  azure- 
blue  solution.    If  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  be 
passed  through  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  to  which  1  Cc.  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  until  all  of 
the  copper  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  one- 
half   of  the  colorless  filtrate  should  not  be 
colored  or  rendered  turbid  upon  the  addition 
of  ammonia  water,  nor  should  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  filtrate  yield,  upon  evapora- 
tion, a  weighable  residue  (limit  of  iron,  alum- 
inum, etc.).    If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  20)  be  heated  to  boiling  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  until  all  of 
the  copper  has  been  converted  into  black  cupric 
oxide,  it  will  yield  a  colorless  filtrate,  which, 
after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  should  not 
respond   to   the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)."   U.  S. 
"  Soluble  in  3.5  parts  of  cold  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  strongly  reddens  litmus;  very 
soluble  also  in  glycerin,  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol   (90  per  cent.).    It  affords  the  reac- 
tions of  copper  and  of  sulphates.    It  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  lead,  arsenium,  zinc,  or  aluminium,  and  not 
more  than   the  slightest  reactions   with  the 
tests   for  iron."    Br.    When  heated,  copper 
sulphate  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  then  dries  and  becomes  white.  If 
the  heat  is  increased,  it  next  undergoes  the 
igneous  fusion,  and  finally,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, loses  its  acid,  cupric  oxide  being  left. 
Four  of  the  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion can  be  driven  off  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) ; 
but  the  fifth  goes  off  only  at  a  temperature  of 
from  220°  C.  (428°  F.)  "to  240°  C.  (464°  F.), 
when  the  anhydrous  salt  remains.  Potassium 
hydroxide,   sodium   hydroxide,   and  ammonia 
throw  down  from  it  a  bluish-white  precipitate 
of  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  which  is  immediately 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  last  mentioned 
alkali,  forming  a  rich  deep  blue  solution,  called 
aqua  sappharina.    It   is  decomposed   by  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  by  borax,  lead  acetate 
and  subacetate,  ferric  acetate,  silver  nitrate, 
mercuric  chloride,  potassium  tartrate,  and  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  it  is  precipitated  by  all 
astringent  vegetable  infusions.    If  it  becomes 
very  green  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of 
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the  air,  it  contains  ferric  oxide.  This  oxide 
may  also  be  detected  by  ammonia,  which  will 
throw  it  down  along  with  the  copper  oxide, 
without  taking  it  up  when  added  in  excess. 
When  copper  sulphate  is  obtained  from  the 
dipping  liquid  of  manufacturers  of  brass  or 
German  silver  ware,  it  is  always  contaminated 
with  zinc  sulphate,  as  pointed  out  by  S.  Piesse. 
This  liquid  is  at  first  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  but  becomes,  at  last,  nearly 
saturated  with  copper.  When  zinc  is  present 
in  copper  sulphate,  it  will  be  taken  up  by 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  added  in  excess, 
from  which  it  may  be  thrown  down,  after  filtra- 
tion, in  white  flocks,  by  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonated  alkali. 

Uses. — Copper  sulphate  is  irritant  or  mildly 
escharotic,  and  when  in  diluted  solution, 
stimulant  and  astringent.  At  one  time  it  was 
given  in  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  diseases,  but 
at  present  it  is  never  used  internally,  except  for 
its  influence  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  In  chronic  diarrhcea  with  ulcera- 
tion it  is  often  a  useful  remedy.  In  doses  of 
5  grains  it  acts  as  a  powerful,  prompt  emetic, 
without  causing  general  depression  or  much 
nausea,  but  is  too  irritant  to  be  used  freely. 
Externally  it  is  employed  in  solution  as  a 
stimulant  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  as  an  escha- 
rotic for  destroying  warts,  fungous  granula- 
tions, and  callous  edges,  and  as  a  styptic  to 
bleeding  surfaces.  It  is  found,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  to  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers, 
and  is  not  infrequently  employed,  with  that 
view,  as  a  wash  for  chancres.  The  prepara- 
tion called  cuprum  aluminatum  (lapis  divinus — ■ 
pierre  divine)  is  made,  according  to  the  French 
Codex,  by  mixing,  in  powder,  three  ounces, 
each,  of  copper  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate, 
and  alum,  heating  the  mixture  in  a  crucible, 
so  as  to  produce  aqueous  fusion,  then  mixing 
in  a  drachm  of  powdered  camphor,  and, 
finally,  pouring  out  the  whole  on  an  oiled 
stone  to  congeal.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
broken  into  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  It  is  often  desirable  to  employ  copper 
sulphate,  as  a  caustic,  in  the  form  of  pencil. 
Its  tendency  to  effloresce  interferes  with  its 
use  in  this  way  in  the  pure  state.  Llovet  rec- 
onmends  for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  potassa-alum  and  two  of  copper 
sulphate,  which  are  to  be  first  powdered,  and 
then  gradually  melted  together  in  a  porcelain 
vessel,  and  poured  into  moulds  made  of  bronze. 
(Gaz.  des  Hop.,  Juillet  28,  1863.)  Another 
mode  of  preparing  pencils  of  copper  sulphate 
is  to  rub  briskly  together  four  parts  of  that 
salt  and  one  of  borax,  and  to  mould  the  plastic 
mass  which  results,  into  the  desired  form.  (A. 
J.  P.,  March,  1864,  p.  106.)  An  elongated 
cone  is  the  best  form,  made  by  selecting 
suitable  crystals  and  turning  them  in  a  lathe 
to  the  desired  form ;  or  they  may  be  made  by 
filing  the  crystals,  and  finishing  with  sand-paper. 

Dose,  of  copper  sulphate,  as  an  astringent, 
one-fourth  of  a  grain   (0.016  Gm.) ;  as  an 


emetic,  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.),  repeated  in 
fifteen  minutes  if  necessary,  but  not  oftener 
than  once.  As  a  stimulant  wash,  the  solution 
may  be  made  of  the  strength  of  two,  four,  or 
eight  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.  For 
its  effects  as  a  poison,  see  Cuprum. 

CUPRUM. 

COPPER 

( cu'prum ) 

Cu  =  63.1 

"  Fine  Copper  wire,  about  No.  25  wire  gauge,  ; 
or  about  0.02  inch."  Br.  1885. 

Cupreum  Filum  ;  Fil  de  Cuivre,  Cuivre,  Fr.;  Kup- 
fer,  Kupferdraht,  G. ;  Rame,  It.;  Cobre,  Sp.  i 

This  metal  is  very  generally  diffused  in 
nature,  and  exists  principally  in  four  states; 
as  native  copper,  as  an  oxide,  as  a  sulphide, 
and  as  a  salt.  Its  principal  native  salts  are 
the  silicate,  carbonate,  arsenate,  and  phos- 
phate. In  the  United  States  it  occurs  in 
various  localities,  but  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Superior,  in  Montana,  Ari- 
zona, Alaska  and  East  Tennessee.  The  prin- 
cipal producing  copper  mines  of  Europe  are 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  of  Mansfeld 
in  Germany.  Chili  and  Japan  are  also  rela- 
tively large  producers  at  present. 

The  total  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  and  now  is  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  annual  production.  It  was,  for  1902, 
699,508,644  lbs.,  valued  at  $90,936,124,  and 
for  1903,  730,044,517  lbs.,  valued  at  $94,905, 
787.  The  three  most  productive  states  are 
Montana,  Michigan,  and  Arizona,  in  the  order 
named.  The  consumption  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  for  1903  was  566,429,885  lbs., 
and  the  exports  for  the  same  year  310,729,524 
lbs. 

Properties — Copper  is  a  brilliant,  sonorous 
metal,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  very  ductile, 
malleable,  and  tenacious.  It  has  a  slightly 
nauseous  taste,  and  emits  a  disagreeable  odor 
when  rubbed.  Its  texture  is  granular,  and 
its  fracture  hackly.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8.92  to  8.95, 
and  its  fusing  point  1398°  C.  (2538°  F.) 
according  to  Daniell,  being  intermediate  be- 
tween the  fusing  points  of  silver  and  gold. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  given  at  63.5,  or,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  determinations,  63.1. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a  slight  tarnish. 
Its  combinations  are  numerous  and  important. 
With  oxygen  it  forms  two  well  characterized 
oxides,  a  red  suboxide,  better  known  as  cuprous 
oxide,  CuaO,  and  a  black  oxide,  known  _  as 
cupric  oxide,  CuO.  While  a  cuprous  chloride, 
iodide,  and  sulphide  are  known,  it  is  the  cupric 
oxide  chiefly  that  unites  with  the  several  acids | 
to  form  the  copper  salts.  With  metals  copper! 
forms  numerous  alloys,  of  which  that  with  zinc, ; 
called  brass,  and  that  with  tin,  called  bronze,,* 
are  the  most  useful. 
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Characteristics. — Copper  is  recognized  by 
s  color,  and  the  effects  of  tests  on  its  solution 
i  nitric  acid.  This  solution,  with  potassium 
ydroxide,  sodium  hydroxide,  and  ammonia, 
ields  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of 
le  latter  alkali,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep 
uire-blue  liquid.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
jcasions  a  brown  precipitate  of  copper  ferro- 
.anide,  and  a  bright  plate  of  iron  immersed  in 
ic  solution  immediately  becomes  covered  with 

film  of  metallic  copper.1    Potassium  ferro- 

anide  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  minute  por- 
ons  of  copper  in  solution.  Another  test,  pro- 
wed  by  Verguin,  is  to  precipitate  the  copper 

the  metallic  state  on  platinum  by  electro- 
lemical  action.  For  this  purpose  a  drop 
:  the  (acid)  liquid  to  be  examined  is  placed  on 
slip  of  platinum  foil,  and  a  slip  of  bright  iron 

brought  in  contact  with  the  platinum  and 
i 1  liquid.  If  copper  be  present  it  will  be  in- 
antly  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  plat- 
um. 

Action  on  the  Animal  Economy. — Copper 
its  pure  state  is  nearly  inert,  but  in  com- 
uation  it  is  highly  deleterious.  (For  an 
count  of  the  action  of  copper  upon  water 
e  Aqua,  page  162.)  Nevertheless  a  minute 
irtion  of  the  metal  has  been  found  in  the 
:man  body.  According  to  Millon,  copper, 
len  it  exists  in  the  blood,  is,  like  the  iron, 
tached  to  the  red  corpuscles.  To  bring  the 
pper  into  a  state  favorable  for  ready  detec- 
>n,  he  advises  that  the  blood,  as  it  escapes 
om  a  vein,  be  received  in  about  three  times 
bulk  of  water,  and  the  mixture  poured  into 
bottle  of  chlorine  and  agitated.  The  whole, 
ion  being  rapidly  filtered,  furnishes  a  liquid 
which  copper  is  readily  detected.  Wacken- 
der  found  copper  in  the  blood  of  man,  but 
es  not  consider  it  a  constant  and  normal 
nstituent.  He  also  detected  this  metal  in 
3  blood  of  domestic  animals  living  on  a 
xed  diet,  but  not  in  their  blood  when  nour- 
led  on  vegetable  food  only.  (Chem.  Gaz., 
ly  1,  1854.)  It  has  been  found  in  the 
ithers  of  certain  birds,  as  of  a  grass-green 
roquet  from  Australia,  which  is  said  to  fre- 
ent  districts  of  the  country  where  copper 
found.  (Ibid.,  Oct.  24,  1873,  p.  212.)  The 
uble  combinations  of  copper,  when  taken 
poisonous  doses,  produce  a  coppery  taste 
the  mouth;  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent 
in  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  frequent  black 
d  bloody  stools;  small,  irregular,  sharp,  and 
■quent  pulse;  faintings;  burning  thirst;  diffi- 
ty  of  breathing;  cold  sweats;  paucity  of 
ne,  and  burning  pain  in  voiding  it;  violent 
idache;  cramps,  convulsions,  and  finally 
ith.  The  best  antidote  is  potassium  ferro- 
mide,  given  freely,  which  forms  with  the 


Thorns  (Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  94,  464)  asserts  that  if 
a  solution  too  dilute  to  give  a  sensible  reaction 
ii  potassium  ferrocyanide  be  added  a  solution  of 
asslum  iodide,  a  yellow  coloration  is  produced  which 
omes  violet  with  starch  paste.  This  test,  in  ab- 
06  500  deoxldizing  agents,  will  show  as  little  as 


poison  the  very  insoluble  copper  ferrocyanide. 
Soap  and  alkalies  are  also  antidotal.  Before 
the  antidote  can  be  procured,  large  quantities 
of  milk  should  be  given  and  white  of  eggs 
mixed  with  water,  which  act  favorably  by 
forming  copper  caseinate  and  copper  albumi- 
nate, but  these  compounds  should  be  evacuated 
as  soon  as  possible  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
Should  vomiting  not  take  place,  the  stomach 
tube  may  be  employed.  The  symptoms  of  slow 
poisoning  by  copper  are,  according  to  Corri- 
gan  of  Dublin,  a  cachetic  appearance,  emacia- 
tion, loss  of  muscular  strength,  colicky  pains, 
cough  without  physical  signs,  and  retraction 
of  the  gum,  with  a  persistent  purple  edge, 
quite  distinct  from  the  blue  edge  produced  by 
lead.  {Braithwaitc's  Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  xxx. 
303.)  But  there  is  much  doubt  whether  these 
symptoms  can  be  produced  by  the  metal. 
(See  H.  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics.) 

In  medico-legal  examinations,  where  cuprous 
poisoning  is  suspected,  Orfila  recommends  that 
the  viscera  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  an 
hour,  and  that  the  matter  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  decoction  to  dryness  be  car- 
bonized by  nitric  acid.  The  carbonized  product 
will  contain  the  copper.  By  proceeding  in  this 
way  there  is  no  risk  of  obtaining  the  copper 
which  may  happen  to  pre-exist  in  the  animal 
tissues.  This  method  of  search  is  preferable  to 
that  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  from  which  copper  may  be 
absent,  while  it  may  have  penetrated  the  dif- 
ferent organs  by  absorption,  especially  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Vessels  of  copper  which  are  not  coated  with 
tin  should  not  be  used  in  pharmaceutical  or 
culinary  operations,  for,  although  the  metal 
uncombined  is  inert,  yet  the  risk  is  great  that 
the  vessels  may  be  acted  on  and  a  poisonous 
salt  formed. 

CUSPARI/C  CORTEX.  Br. 

CUSPARIA  BARK 

(cus-pa'vi-ae  cor'tox) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Cusparia  febrifuga, 
DC."  Br. 

Angustura.  U.  S.  1870:  Angustura  (Angostura) 
Bark,  Carony  Bark :  Cortex  Angusturse ;  Angusture 
vraie,  Fr.  Cod.;  Angusture,  Fr. ,-  Angusturarinde,  O. ; 
Corteccia  dell'  Angustura,  It.;  Corteza  de  Angos- 
tura, Sp. 

This  bark  was  dropped  from  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia at  the  revision  of  1880. 

The  subject  of  Angustura  bark  in  its  botan- 
ical relations  has  been  involved  in  some  confu- 
sion. The  drug  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  a  species  of  Magnolia,  and  was 
referred  by  some  to  Magnolia  virginiana  of  this 
country.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  were  the 
first  to  throw  light  upon  its  true  source.  When 
at  Angostura,  a  South  American  city  on  the 
Orinoco,  they  received  specimens  of  the  foliage 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  bark  was  obtained, 
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and  afterwards  believed  that  they  had  found 
the  same  plant  in  a  tree  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cumana.  This  latter  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  inspecting,  and  were 
therefore  enabled  to  describe  accurately.  Un- 
able to  attach  it  to  any  known  genus,  they 
erected  it  into  a  new  one  with  the  title  of 
Cusparia,  a  name  of  Indian  origin,  to  which 
they  added  the  specific  appellation  of  febri- 
fuga.  On  their  authority,  Cusparia  febrifuga 
was  generally  believed  to  be  the  true  source 
of  the  medicine,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
the  London  College.  A  specimen  having  in 
the  mean  time  been  sent  by  them  to  Willdenow, 
the  name  of  Bonplandia  was  imposed  on  the 
new  genus  by  that  celebrated  botanist,  and  it 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  themselves,  in  their  great  work  on 
equinoctial  plants.  Hence  the  title  of  Bon- 
plandia trifoliata,  by  which  the  tree  is  de- 
scribed in  many  works  on  Materia  Medica. 
De  Candolle,  however,  having  found  in  the 
description  all  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Galipea  of  Aublet,  rejected  both  these  titles, 
and  substituted  that  of  Galipea  cusparia,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  London  College,  and  for 
a  time  was  retained  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. But,  after  all  these  changes,  it 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Hancock,  who 
resided  for  several  months  in  the  country  of 
the  Angustura  bark  tree,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  described  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  is  that  which  yields  the  drug,  and 
not  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  Among 
other  striking  differences  between  them  is  their 
different  sizes,  the  tree  described  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  being  at  least  sixty  feet  high, 
while  that  from  which  the  bark  is  obtained  is 
said  to  be  never  more  than  twenty  feet.  Han- 
cock proposed  for  the  plant  of  the  Orinoco  the 
title  of  Galipea  officinalis,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  This  name  was  after- 
wards changed  by  Hancock  to  Cusparia  offi- 
cinalis (syn.  C.  trifoliata,iL.et  B.,  also  (Willd.) 
Engl.,  and  Angostura  Cusparia,  R.  et  Sch.,  of 
New  Granada  and  Cumana),  Fam.  Rutacere; 
but  at  present  the  specific  name  Angostura  of 
Richard  seems  to  have  precedence.  Bon- 
plandia Angostura,  Rich.,  Cusparia  Angostura 
(Rich.),  Lyons. 

Cusparia  febrifuga,  Humb. — Cusparia  offici- 
nalis, Hancock,  Trans.  Lond.  Medico-Bot.  Soc. — 
Galipea  Cusparia,  St.  Hilaire;  B.  &  T.,  vol. 
i.  43. — This  is  a  small  tree,  irregularly  branched, 
rising  to  the  medium  height  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet,  with  an  erect  stem  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  and  composed  of  three  leaflets,  which 
arc  oblong,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth,  and  supported  upon  the  common 
petiole  by  short  leafstalks.  They  are  very 
smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  vivid  green  color, 
marked  occasionally  with  small  whitish  round 
spots,  and,  when  fresh,  of  a  strong  odor  resem- 


bling that  of  tobacco.  The  flowers  are  numer 
ous,  white,  arranged  in  axillary  and  termina. 
peduncled  racemes,  and  of  a  peculiar  unpleasant 
odor.  The  fruit  consists  of  five  bivalve  cap 
sules,  of  which  two  or  three  are  commonlj 
abortive.  The  seeds,  two  of  which  are  coni 
tained  in  each  capsule,  one  often  abortive 
are  round,  black,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Th< 
tree  grows  abundantly  on  the  mountains  oJ 
Carony,  between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of 
N.  latitude,  and  is  well  known  in  the  mission!; 
near  the  Orinoco,  upwards  to  two  hundred  mile: 
from  the  ocean.  It  flourishes  at  the  height  o; 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  abon 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  elegant  blossoms 
which  appear  in  vast  profusion  in  August  an< 
September,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  thi 
scenery. 

The  bark  is  generally  brought  from  thi 
West  Indies  packed  in  casks;  but,  accordin; 
to  Brande,  the  original  package  as  it  come 
from  Angostura  consists  of  the  leaves  of  ; 
species  of  palm,  surrounded  by  a  net-work  o 
sticks. 

Properties. — "  Occurs  in  flattened  or  curvei 
pieces,  or  in  quills,  generally  about  four  o 
five  inches  (ten  or  twelve  centimetres)  long 
an  inch  (twenty-five  millimetres)  wide,  am 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  (two  millimetres)  thick 
The  outer  layer  usually  consists  of  a  gray  o 
yellowish  cork  which  is  often  soft  and  easil; 
removed,  disclosing  a  hard,  dark  brown  inne 
layer;  the  inner  surface  is  light  brown  am 
frequently  laminated.  The  fracture  is  shor 
and  resinous;  on  the  fractured  surface  man; 
white  points  are  visible.  A  transverse  sectioi 
exhibits  numerous  cells  filled  with  acicular  crys 
tals  of  calcium  oxalate  and  small  oil  gland; 
but  seldom  any  sclerenchymatous  tissue  othe 
than  small  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibres.  Odo 
musty;  taste  bitter."  Br.  Calcium  oxalat 
raphides  are  abundant  in  the  bark,  but  th 
most  characteristic  peculiarity  is  the  presenc 
of  numerous  cells  a  little  larger  than  th 
other  parenchymatous  cells  and  completely  fille 
with  oil  or  a  yellowish  resin.  The  odor  o 
Angustura  bark  is  peculiar  and  disagreeabl' 
when  fresh,  becoming  fainter  with  age;  thi 
taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic,  leaving 
sense  of  pungency  at  the  end  of  the  tongn< 
According  to  Fischer,  it  contains  volatile  oi 
bitter  extractive,  a  hard  and  bitter  resin,  a  sol 
resin,  a  substance  analogous  to  caoutchouc,  gun 
lignin,  and  various  salts.  Oberlin  and  Schlag': 
denhauffen  (1878)  found  in  the  bitter  extra* 
tive  an  alkaloid,  angosturine,  CioHwNOi' 
which  melts  at  85°  O,  is  crystallizable,  an 
is  turned  red  by  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  gree 
by  sulphuric  acid  with  admixture  of  mtri 
acid.  The  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtame 
by  distillation  with  water,  is  of  a  pale  ye 
lowish  color,  lighter  than  water,  of  an  acn, 
taste,  and  with  the  odor  of  the  bark.  Beckur  [ 
and  Froeger  (Gildemeister  and  Hoffman,  Mn\ 
erische  Oele,  p.  601)  found  as  its  essential  11 
gradient  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  CieHiMsO,  t 
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ch  they  give  the  name  galipol.  It  boils 
ween  260°  and  270°  C.  and  is  optically  inac- 
Cadinene,  C15H24,  is  also  present  and 
2s  left  rotatory  character  to  the  oil.  A  small 
ntity  of  an  inactive  sesquiterpene,  galipene, 
ilso  present,  as  well  as  traces  of  a  terpene 
eh  is  probably  pinene.  The  cusparine  of 
adin  has  not  been  found  by  other  invest- 
ors. Beckurts  and  Nehring  (A.  J.  P.,  1892, 
)  announced  the  discovery  of  four  alka- 
s  in  Angustura  bark, — viz.,  galipine,  C20H21 
3,  melting  at  115.5°  C.  (240°  F.)  and  crys- 
izing  in  slender  lustrous  needles  of  white 
r;  galipidine,  C19H19NO3,  melting  at  111° 
(231.S0  F.)  and  crystallizing  in  silky  lus- 
is  plates  of  white  color;  cusparine,  C20H19 
3  (C19H17NO3,  Korner),  melting  at  89°  C. 
2.2°  F.)  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
r,  chloroform,  acetone,  and  benzene,  more 
ringly  in  light  petroleum;  and  cusparidine, 
HwNOs,  melting  at  78°  C.  (172.4°  F.)  and 
stallizing  in  minute  slender  white  needles, 
salts  are  less  soluble  than  those  of  galipine 
galipidine,  but  more  readily  than  those 
cusparine.  The  four  alkaloids  are  tertiary 
es.  (See  also  A.  Pharm.,  233  (1895,  No.  6), 
)  Beckurts  and  Nehring  also  extracted  the 
ntial  oil,  amounting  to  1.5  per  cent.  It  bad 
3.  gr.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  of  0.956.  Distilled 
ler  a  pressure  of  35  Mm.  it  commenced  to 
at  153°  C.  (307.4°  F.)  and  the  greater 
t  distilled  between  200°  and  220°  C.  (392° 
428°  F.)  the  last  portions  becoming  solid 
n  artificially  chilled.  (See  also  A.  Pharm., 
7,  518.)  They  found  the  bitter  principle 
osturine,  which  when  purified  was  white 
melted  at  58°  C.  (136.4°  F.).  A  glucoside 
also  found,  the  solution  of  which  fluo- 
ed;  but  it  was  not  fully  investigated. 
l.  T.  Thompson  states  that  precipitates  are 
duced  with  the  infusion  by  the  solutions 
ferrous  sulphate,  antimony  and  potassium 
rate,  copper  sulphate,  lead  acetate  and  sub- 
tate,  mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  and 
e  potassium  hydroxide,  by  nitric  and  sul- 
irie  acids,  and  by  the  infusions  of  galls  and 
low  cinchona;  but  how  far  these  substances 
medicinally  incompatible  with  the  bark  it 
dd  be  difficult  to  determine.1 


False  Angustura  Barks. — Under  this  title,  Euro- 
n  writers  describe  a  poisonous  bark  which  was 
oduced  on  the  Continent  mixed  with  true  Angus- 
1  bark.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  thick- 
3,  hardness,  weight,  and  compactness  ;  by  its 
nous  fracture  ;  by  the  appearance  of  its  epidermis, 
ch  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  ferruginous  efflo- 
■ence,  sometimes  is  yellowish  gray  and  marked 
a  prominent  white  spots  :  by  the  brownish  color 
smoothness  of  its  internal  surface,  which  is  not, 
that  of  the  genuine  bark,  separable  into  laminfe, 
the  yellowish  white  powder  which  It  yields ;  by 
total  want  of  odor,  and  its  intense  tenacious 
erness.  When  steeped  in  water  it  does  not  be- 
ie  soft  like  the  true  Angustura.  Pelletier  and  Cav- 
Ju  found  it  to  contain  brucine.  (See  Nux  Vomica.) 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  principle,  a 
P  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
k  produces  a  deep  red  spot.  The  same  acid, 
'lied  to  the  external  surface  renders  it  emerald- 
en.  In  true  Angustura  bark  a  dull  red  color  is 
duced  by  the  acid  on  both  surfaces.  The  false 
justura  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  derived  from 


Uses.— Angustura  bark  has  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  2  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  as  a  stimulant  tonic.  In  large  doses 
it  also  evacuates  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
is  often  employed  for  this  purpose  in  South 
America.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  bilious  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  and 
has  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia  and  other 
diseases  requiring  a  tonic  treatment.  The 
testimony,  however,  of  practitioners  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  not  strongly  in  its 
favor,  and  it  is  probably  better  adapted  to 
tropical  diseases  than  to  those  of  temperate 
climates. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  tinc- 
ture, fluidextract,  or  extract. 

Dose,  of  the  extract,  five  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.32  to  1  Gm.),  which,  however,  according 
to  Hancock,  is  inferior  to  the  powder  or  in- 
fusion. To  obviate  nausea,  it  is  frequently 
combined  with  aromatics.  (See  Infusum  Cus- 
paricc. ) 

Dose,  in  substance,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65 
to  2.0  Gm.).  In  larger  quantities  it  is  apt  to 
produce  nausea. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Cusparise,  Br.;  Liquor 
Cusparise  Concentratus,  Br. 

CUSSO.  U.  S.,  Br. 

KOUSSO  [Brayera] 

( cus'so ) 

"  The  dried  panicles  of  the  pistillate  flowers 
of  Hagenia  abyssinica  (Bruce)  Gmelin  (Fam. 
Rosacece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  panicles  of 
pistillate  flowers  of  Brayera  anthelmintica, 
Kunth."  Br. 

Kooso ;  Kusso :  Cousso.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Kousso,  Fr.  • 
Flores  Koso,  P.  G. ;  Kosobliithen,  Koso,  Kusso,  Cusso, 
G.;  Kousso,  Cosso,  It.;  Couso,  Sp. 

Hagenia  abyssinica,  Gmelin,  B.  &  T.  102. — 
Brayera  anthelmintica,3  Kunth;  De  Cand.,  Pro- 

Bruoea  ferruginea,  L'Herit,  B.  antidysenterica,  Lam- 
but  at  present  is  ascribed  to  Strychnos  Nux  vomica. 
(See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1892,  115,  and  P.  J.,  1895.  722. 1 
An  alkaloid,  brucamarine,  has  been  separated  from 
Brucea  sumatrana,  Roxb. 

Brazilian  Angustura  Bark,  the  product  of  Escn- 
beckia  febrifuga,  A.  Juss,  consists  of  slightly  curved 
pieces  8  to  it)  inches  long,  about  &  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  of  a  persistently  bitter  taste.  The  outer 
surface  is  usually  ashen  gray,  and  always  marked 
with  longitudinal  red  or  black  spots  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  the  inner  surface  is  reddish  with  paler,  dis- 
tinct, elongated  fibres.  On  maceration  the  bark  does 
not  swell.  (Oberlln  and  Schlagdenhauffen.  J .  P.  C, 
xxviii.) 

2  Columbia  Angustura  Bark. — From  time  to  time  a 
false  angustura  bark,  supposed  to  be  a  product  of 
Angustura  braziliensis  or  Cusparia  trifohata  from 
Columbia,  has  appeared  in  the  London  warket.  lor 
minute  description  see  P.  J.,  August.  1903.  In  this 
bark  E.  W.  Pollard  has  found  besides  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oil,  a  bitter  amorphous  alkaloid,  whose  physiologi- 
cal activities  have  not  been  tested.  This  bark  is 
especiallv  distinguished  from  true  angustura  by  the 
large  and  numerous  concentrically  arranged  groups  of 
sclerenchymatous  cells,  revealed  by  the  microscope  in 
its  transverse  section.  .  , 

8  According  to  Index  Kewensm,  Brayera  anthel- 
mintica, Kunth,  is  the  correct  name.  Bagenta^  abys- 
sinica, Gmelin.  the  synonym,  the  genus  Hagenia  not 
being  acknowledged. 
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drom.,  ii.  580;  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  ii. 
1818. — Banksia  abyssinica,  Bruce. — This  is  a 
tree  about  twenty  feet,  high,  growing  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  three  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet. 
The  branches  exhibit  circular  cicatrices,  left  by 
the  fallen  leaves.  These  are  crowded  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  large,  pinnate,  sheathing 
at  the  base,  with  opposite,  lanceolate,  serrate 
leaflets,  villose  at  the  margin,  and  nerved  be- 
neath. The  unisexual  flowers  are  tinged  with 
purple,  pedicelled,  with  an  involucre  of  four 
roundish,  oblong,  obtuse,  membranous  bracts, 
and  are  arranged  in  fours,  upon  hairy,  flexuous, 
bracteate  peduncles,  with  alternate  branches. 
They  are  small  and  of  a  greenish  color,  be- 
coming purple.  These  and  the  unripe  fruit 
are  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed.  The 
petals  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  the  dried 
flowers.  They  are  brought  from  Abyssinia 
packed  in  boxes,  reaching  Europe  chiefly  by 
way  of  Aden  and  Bombay.  The  Abyssinian 
name  of  the  medicine  has  been  variously  spelled 
by  European  writers  kosso,  koosso,  cusso, 
cosso,  etc.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be 
used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  Abyssinia,  but 
Dragendorff  failed  to  detect  any  active  prin- 
ciple in  it.1 

Properties. — The  dried  flowers  are  in  un- 
broken though  compressed  clusters.  The  male 
flowers  are  usually  collected,  so  that  ordinarily 
the  general  color  of  the  mass  is  greenish  yellow 
or  light  brown;  sometimes  the  female  flowers 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  drug,  which  then  has 
a  distinct  reddish  tint,  and  is  often  known  in 
commerce  as  red  kousso.  In  accordance  with 
our  Pharmacopoeia,  this  commercial  variety 
should  alone  be  used.  The  male  flowers  are 
often  found  mixed  with  the  female  flowers, 
when  loose  (not  in  bundles),  as  high  as  12  per 
cent,  of  this  adulteration  having  been  noticed 
by  Meyer  and  Sandlund.  [Ph.  Ztg.,  1893,  No. 
99.)  The  official  description  is  as  follows: 
"  In  rolls  or  compressed  bundles  from  25  to 
40  Cm.  long,  reddish-brown,  each  branch  aris- 
ing from  the  axil  of  a  sheathing  bract,  and  each 
flower  furnished  at  its  base  with  two  rounded 
bracts;  calyx-tube  top-shaped,  pubescent,  and 
bearing  a  circle,  resembling  an  outer  calyx,  of 
five  rigid,  spreading,  obovate,  purple-veined 
bracts,  which  are  larger  than  the  five  usually 
shrivelled  and  incurved  oval  calyx-lobes;  the 
five  caducous  petals  usually  absent  in  the  drug; 
carpels  two;  styles  exserted  and  stigmas  broad 
and  hairy;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter.  The  large 
stems  should  be  rejected."  TJ.  S.  As  the  medi- 
cine, from  its  high  price,  is  apt  to  be  adul- 
terated, it  should  be  procured  in  the  un- 
powdered  state,  in  which  the  botanical  char- 
acters of  the  flower  will  sufficiently  test  its 
genuineness.  It  has  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor, 
and  the  taste,  slightly  perceptible  at  first,  be- 


1  It  is  stated  that  in  Abyssinia,  honey  gathered 
directly  after  the  flowering  season  from  beehives  in 
gardens  planted  with  kousso  plants,  is  used  in  doses 
of  a  teaspoonful  as  a  very  effective  tsenlcide. 


comes  in  a  short  time  somewhat  acrid  ani 
disagreeable.  Analyzed  by  Wittstein,  it  wa 
found  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  1.44  of  fatt 
matter  and  chlorophyll,  2.02  of  wax,  6.25  o 
bitter  acrid  resin,  0.77  of  tasteless  resin,  1.08  o 
sugar,  7.22  of  gum,  24.40  of  tannic  acid,  40.9 
of  lignin,  15.71  of  ashes,  with  0.14  part  of  lo&i 
In  1855  it  was  studied  by  Clemens  Willin 
(Ch.  Cb.,  1855,  224),  who  found  a  smai 
quantity  of  tannin,  volatile  oil,  crystallizabl 
acid,  and  a  bitter  resin.  In  1858  Pave? 
(Viertelj.  f.  Prak.  Pharm.,  viii.  505)  made  . 
further  chemical  study  of  the  drug;  but  we  ar; 
chiefly  indebted  to  Bedall  of  Munich,  for  de 
termining  that  the  bitter  acrid  resin  of  Witt 
stein  is  equivalent  to  the  tceniin  of  Pavesi,  am 
for  the  name  of  kosin.  It  may  be  obtained  b; 
treating  kousso  repeatedly  with  alcohol  to  whie 
calcium  hydroxide  has  been  added;  the  residu 
is  boiled  with  water,  the  liquids  are  rnixec 
filtered,  and  distilled,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  kosi 
in  a  white  flocculent  form,  soon  becomin;i 
denser  and  resin-like,  and,  on  drying,  yellowish 
or,  at  a  higher  temperature,  brown.  The  proi 
duct  is  3  per  cent.  In  bulk,  kosin  has  an  odo 
like  that  of  Russian  leather,  a  persistent  bitte 
and  acrid  taste,  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-whit 
color,  and  an  indistinct  crystalline  appearanc 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  very  sparing!;  i 
soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol,  ethei 
and  alkaline  solutions.  {A.  J.  P.,  1872,  394. 
Its  formula,  according  to  Fliickiger,  is  Ca 
HasOio.  It  fuses  at  142°  C.  (287.6°  F.),  am 
remains  after  cooling  an  amorphous  yellow 
mass,  but  if  touched  with  alcohol  it  imme 
diately  assumes  the  form  of  stellate  tufts  o 
crystals.  This  may  be  repeated  at  pleasurf  \ 
kosin  not  being  altered  by  cautious  fusion 
{Pharmacog.,  2d  ed.,  258.)  Leichsenring  (A 
Pharm.,  1894,  50)  has  re-examined  kousso,  am 
finds  an  inactive  crystalline  principle  to  whicl 
he  gives  the  name  protokosine,  and  an  amor 
phous  substance,  kossotoxine,  which  he  comj 
siders  the  active  principle  of  the  ding;  the  lat 
ter  is  a  yellowish  powder,  fusing  at  80°  CI 
and  not  obtainable  in  a  crystalline  state.  II 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carl 
bon  disulphide,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Sodium  kosinate  has  been  recommended  b; 
Pavesi  as  a  very  eligible  preparation  forobj 
taining  the  virtues  of  kosin ;  a  process  is  give: 
in  Am.  Drug.,  1884,  96 ;  A.  J.  P.,  1885. 

Uses. — Kousso  is  highly  valued  in  Abyssinu 
as  a  vermifuge.  Bruce  speaks  of  it  in  hi 
travels,  and  gives  a  figure  of  the_  plant 
Brayer,  a  French  physician  practicing  in  Con 
stantinople,  published  a  treatise  on  it  at  Pari 
in  1823.  It  was  in  his  honor  that  Kuntl;. 
adopted  the  generic  title  of  the  plant.  Mud 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  valuabl 
medicine,  and  trials  made  with  it  have  prove*; 
that  it  has  extraordinary  efficacy  in  the  de 
struction  and  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm.  Itl 
effects  when  taken  internally  are  not  yer 
striking.     In  the  ordinary  dose  it  sometime 
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iroduces  heat  of  stomach,  nausea,  and  even 
omiting,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  act  on  the 
iowels,  though  this  effect  is  not  always  pro- 
uoed.  It  appears  to  act  exclusively  as  a 
loison  to  the  worms,  and  has  been  found 
qually  effectual  in  both  kinds  of  tape  worm, 
'he  medicine  is  taken  in  the  morning  upon  an 
in  ply  stomach,  a  light  meal  having  been  made 
be  preceding  evening.  A  previous  evacuation 
f  the  bowels  is  also  recommended.  The 
owers  are  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed 
i tli  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  the  mixture 
ring  allowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
irred  up,  and  taken  in  two  or  three  draughts 
t  short  intervals.  The  medicine  may  be  pre- 
?ded  and  followed  by  lemonade.  The  medium 
ose  for  an  adult  is  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.), 
Inch  may  be  diminished  one-third  for  a  child 
f  twelve  years,  one-half  for  one  of  six  years, 
rid  two-thirds  for  one  of  three  years.  Should 
le  medicine  not  act  on  the  bowels  in  three  or 
mr  hours,  a  brisk  cathartic  should  be  ad- 
linistered.  One  dose  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
»  destroy  the  worm.  Should  the  quantity 
ipntioned  not  prove  effectual,  it  may  be  in- 
cased to  an  ounce  (31  Gm.). 
Pure  kosin  has  been  considerably  used  in 
emiany  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.), 
iken  in  two  or  four  powders;  but  Buchheim 
uind  pure  kosin  less  powerful  as  an  anthel- 
intic  than  that  which  was  not  pure,  while 
rena  (Ph.  Z.  R.,  1879,  655)  believes  that 
>sin  is  not  the  active  principle  at  all,  but  that 
e  activity  of  kousso  resides  exclusively  in  the 
•een,  slightly  bitter  resin,  which  is  soluble  in 
cohol  and  ether.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it 
plains  the  greater  efficacy  of  freshly  pow- 
red  kousso,  for  the  green  resin  turns  yellow 
'  age  and  loses  its  power,  and  Arena's  in- 
stigations further  indicate  that  the  amor- 
ious  kosin  of  commerce  is  preferable  to  the 
ire  principle.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown  mass, 
bich  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  seven  to 
teen  grains  (0.45  to  1.0  Gm.),  repeated  every 
ilf  hour  until  four  doses  are  taken,  to  be  fol- 
wed  in  an  hour  by  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil. 
)  far  as  we  know,  no  cases  of  poisoning  by 
usso  or  its  active  principle  are  on  record, 
it  it  has  been  found  by  Rochebmne  to  be 
pable  of  causing  centric  convulsions  in  the 
wer  animals. 

Dose,  of  kousso,  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  ; 
kosin, seven  to  fifteen  grains  (0.45  to  1.0  Gm.). 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  U.  S. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  [Lady's  Slipper] 

(cyp-ri-pe'di-um) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Cypri- 

dium  hirsutum  Miller  (Cypripedium  pubes- 

ns   Willdenow)  or  of    Cypripedium  parvi- 

rum  Salisbury  (Fam.  Orchidacece)."  U.  S. 

Ithizoma  Cypripedli  ;  Yellow  Ladv's  Slipper  Root, 
How  Indian  Shoe.  Yellow  Moccasin  Flower,  Yellow 
ftas  Ark.  Venus'  Shoe.  Male  Nervine,  American 
lenan ;  Racine  de  Cypripede  jaune.  Valerlane 
Crlcalne,  Fr.;  Gelbfrauenschuhwurzel,  G. 


Under  the  common  name  of  lady's  slipper, 
or  moccasin  plant,  several  species  of  Cypri- 
pedium inhabit  the  woods  in  different  paris  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  small  plants,  with 
large,  many-nerved,  plaited  leaves,  sheathing  al 
the  base,  and  large  often  beautiful  flowers,  of 
a  shape  not  unlike  the  Indian  moccasin,  whence 
they  derive  one  of  their  common  names.  Tlieir 
generic  name  of  Cypripedium  (  Kvnpts,  Venus, 
and  -ttoSlov,  sock)  had  a  similar  origin.  Several 
of  them  have  been  used  by  American  physi- 
cians, the  root  being  the  part  employed.  R.  P. 
Stevens  of  Ceres,  Pennsylvania,  says  of  them 
that  he  has  found  the  C.  regime,  Walt.  (C. 
spectabile,  Salisb.),  and  C.  acaule,  Ait.,  es- 
pecially when  growing  in  dark  swamps,  to  be 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  and  to  be  less 
safe  than  the  C.  parviflorum,  Salisb.,  which  is 
gently  stimulant  with  a  tendency  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  is  quite  equal  to  valerian.  He 
has  employed  it  advantageously  in  hysteria,  and 
in  the  pains  of  the  joints,  following  scarlet 
fever.  (N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  iv.  359.)  E.  Ives 
considers  C.  hirsutum,  Mill.,  and  C.  regina, 
Walt.,  identical  in  their  effects,  but  C.  regina 
more  powerful  (Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  iii. 
312).  The  roots  of  the  two  species,  C.  hirsu- 
tum and  C.  parviflorum  are  indiscriminately 
found  in  commerce  and  sold  under  the  same 
name. 

Cypripedium  hirsutum.  Mill.,  Card.  Diet., 
1768.— C.  pubescens,  Wilid.,  Sp.  Plant.,  1805, 
iv.  142. — The  yellow  lady's  slipper,  as  this  plant 
is  called  from  the  color  of  its  flowers,  has 
a  simple  often  flexnous,  pubescent,  leafy 
stem,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  pubescent,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  nar- 
rowing at  the  base,  about  four  or  five 
inches  long  by  two  in  breadth,  alternate,  ses- 
sile, and  sheathing.  The  flower  is  usually 
solitary  and  terminal,  with  four  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  the  two  outer  cohering  nearly  to 
the  apex,  the  inner  longer,  narrower,  un- 
dulatory  or  twisted,  and  the  lip  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  swelling  sac-like,  and  of  a 
yellow  color.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule, 
tapering  at  each  end,  recurved,  pubescent,  and 
peduncled.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing 
abundantly  in  rich,  moist  woods  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Cypripedium,  parviflorum,  Salisbury,  Lady's 
Slipper.  Small-flowered  Yellow  Lady's  Slip- 
per. — This  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  leafy 
stem,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  compara- 
tively small  yellowish-green  flowers,  appearing 
in  May.  The  specific  character  of  the  flower, 
which  'is  that  also  of  the  plant,  is  that  the 
lobe  of  the  style  is  triangular  and  acute;  the 
outer  petals  are  oblong-ovate  and  acuminate; 
the  inner  linear  and  contorted:  the  lips  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  compressed.  This  species 
grows  extensively  through  the  United  States, 
south  of  the  Potomac,  east  and  west  of  the 
Allesbanies,  and  in  several  of  the  Northern 
States,  particularly  New  York,  Michigan, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont. 
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"  Rhizome  of  horizontal  growth,  curved,  3  to 
10  Cm.  long,  2  to  6  Mm.  thick,  orange-brown 
to  dark-brown,  the  upper  side  beset  with 
numerous  circular,  cup-shaped  scars,  closely 
covered  below  with  simple  wiry  roots  varying 
from  3  to  15  Cm.  in  length;  fracture  of 
rhizome  short,  white,  that  of  roots  somewhat 
fibrous;  odor  distinct,  heavy,  valerian-like; 
taste  sweetish,  bitter,  and  somewhat  pun- 
gent." U.  S.  Maiseh  gives  a  distinctive  de- 
scription of  the  roots  of  the  two  species,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensed  account. 
Of  C.  hirsutum,  Mill.,  the  rhizome  is  almost 
horizontal,  in  its  greatest  length  nearly  four 
inches,  slightly  bent  with  a  shallow  downward 
curve,  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  numerous  deeply  concave  scars 
left  by  the  stems,  having  fully  the  width  of  the 
rhizome.  The  rootlets  are  numerous,  several 
inches  in  length,  sometimes  even  nine  inches  or 
more,  about  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
without  branches,  somewhat  undulate,  and, 
though  attached  to  the  rhizome  on  all  sides,  are 
abruptly  turned  downward,  owing  to  its  hori- 
zontal position  in  the  ground.  Their  color  is 
yellowish  brown,  becoming  much  darker  on  dry- 
ing, which  causes  longitudinal  wrinkles.  The 
cortical  part  of  both  species  is  colored  blue  by 
iodine.  The  rhizome  of  C.  parviflorum  is 
altogether  different  from  the  former,  being  bent 
nearly  at  right  angles  three  or  four  times,  each 
section  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  whole 
length,  while  only  about  two  inches  in  a  straight 
line  from  end  to  end,  is  yet  actually  three  inches 
along  the  course  of  the  rhizome.  This  is  about 
I  of  an  inch  thick,  and  has  stem-scars  about  the 
same  in  width,  with  about  three  in  each  bend. 
The  rootlets,  which  are  attached  to  all  sides  of 
the  rhizome,  are  numerous,  four  to  six  inches 
long,  less  undular  than  those  of  C.  hirsutum, 
Mill.,  and  of  a  brighter  color,  being  a  decided 
orange-brown  when  fresh,  and  changing  little 
on  drying.  (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  297.)  Poisonous 
properties  have  been  attiibuted  to  C.  regince, 
Salisb.,  and  C.  hirsutum,  Mill,  (see  Geol.  Nat. 
Hist.  Survey,  Minnesota  Bull.,  9,  part  i.),  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  secretion  from  the 
glandular  hairs  simply  exerts  an  irritant  action. 

Senega  and  hydrastis  roots  are  sometimes 
found  accidentally  mixed  with  those  of  cypri- 
pedium, probably  from  the  plants  having  a 
common  habitat. 

Properties. — Cypripedium  has  a  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  which  diminishes  by  time,  and  a 
bitter,  sweetish,  peculiar,  and  in  the  end  some- 
what pungent  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol.  The  root  has  been  analyzed 
by  Henry  C.  Blair,  who  found  it  to  contain  a 
volatile  oil,  a  volatile  acid,  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  two  resins,  gum,  glucose,  starch,  and 
ligmn.  (.4.  J.  P.,  1866,  p.  494.)  The  eclectic 
preparation  cypripedin  is  said  to  be  a  resinoid, 
obtained  by  precipitating  with  water  a  con- 
centrated tincture  of  the  rhizome.  The  sub- 
stance thus  obtained  is  complex,  and  has  no 
claim  to  the  name  given  it,  which  ought  to  be 


reserved  for  the  active  principle  when  dis- 
covered. It  is  probable  that  the  virtues  of  the 
rhizome  reside  in  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter! 
principle. 

Uses. — Cypripedium  appears  to  be  a  gentle; 
nervous  stimulant  or  antispasmodic,  and  hasi 
been  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  valerian,! 
though  less  powerful.  E.  Ives  of  New  Haven) 
Conn.,  commends  the  remedy  in  hypochon-i 
driasis  and  neuralgia.  It  may  be  used  in  pow- 
der, infusion,  or  tincture. 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.), 
three  times  a  day.  The  resinoid,  obtained  bv 
precipitating  the  tincture,  has  been  given  in 
doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grain.' 
(0.032  to  0.20  Cm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Cypripedii,  17.  8 

DECOCTA.  U.  S. 

DECOCTIONS 

( de-coc'ta ) 

Tisanes  par  decoction,   Decoctions,  Fr.;  Abkoch 
ungen,  (?.;  Decotti,  It.;  Cocimiento,  Sp. 

Decoctions  are  solutions  of  vegetable  prin 
ciples,  obtained  by  boiling  the  substances  con 
taining  these  principles  in  water.  Vegetable: 
generally  yield  their  soluble  ingredients  mon 
readily,  and  in  larger  proportion,  to  wate 
maintained  at  the  point  of  ebullition,  than  ti 
the  same  liquid  at  a  lower  temperature.  Hene< 
decoction  is  occasionally  pref erred  to  infusioi 
as  a  mode  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  plants 
when  the  call  for  the  remedy  is  urgent,  and  th 
greatest  possible  activity  in  the  preparation  i 
desirable.  The  process  should  be  conducted  ii 
a  covered  vessel,  so  as  to  confine  the  vapor  ove 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  prevent  th  - 
access  of  atmospheric  air,  which  sometime 
exerts  an  injurious  agency  upon  the  activ 
principle.  The  boiling,  moreover,  should  noi 
as  a  rule,  be  long  continued,  as  the  ingredient 
of  the  vegetable  are  apt  to  react  on  one  anothei 
and  thus  lose,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  thei 
original  character.  The  substance  submitted  c 
decoction  should  if  dry  be  either  powdered  o 
well  bruised,  if  fresh  should  be  sliced,  so  ths 
it  may  present  an  extensive  surface  to  th 
action  of  the  solvent;  and  previous  maceratio 
for  some  time  in  water  is  occasionally  usefi 
by  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  the  vegetabl 
fibre.  Should  the  physician  not  happen  to  pr< 
scribe  this  preliminary  comminution,  the  pbai 
maeist  should  not  omit  it.  I 

All  vegetable  substances  are  not  proper  ol 
jects  for  decoction.    In  many  the  active  prill 
ciple  is  volatile  at  a  boiling  heat,  in  others  ; 
undergoes   some   change   unfavorable  to  m 
activity,  and  in  a  third  set  is  associated  wit 
inefficient  or  nauseous  principles,  which,  thoug 
insoluble  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  watei 
are  abundantly  extracted  by  that  liquid  at  tl  I 
boiling  temperature,  and  thus  encumber,  if  thej 
do  not  positively  injure,  the  preparation.  Ijj 
all  these  instances,  infusion  is  preferable  to 
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eoetion.  Besides,  by  the  latter  process  more 
itter  is  often  dissolved  than  the  water  can 
ain,  so  that  upon  cooling  a  precipitation 
tes  place  and  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid, 
d  this  constitutes  the  greatest  objection  to 
is  class  of  preparations.  When  the  active 
inciple  is  thus  dissolved  in  excess,  the  de- 
jtion  should  always  be  strained  while  hot,  so 
it  the  matter  which  separates  on  cooling  may 
mixed  again  with  the  fluid  by  agitation  at 
3  time  of  administering  the  remedy.  In  com- 
und  decoctions,  the  ingredients  may  be  ad- 
ntageously  added  at  different  periods  of  the 
ocess,  according  to  the  length  of  boiling 
pjisite  for  extracting  their  virtues;  and, 
Duld  one  of  them  owe  its  activity  to  a  volatile 
inciple,  the  proper  plan  is,  at  the  close  of 
3  process,  to  pour  upon  it  the  boiling 
coction,  and  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  in  a 
vered  vessel. 

As  a  rule,  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  should 
preferred,  as  those  made  of  metal  are  some- 
ties  corroded  by  the  ingredients  of  the  de- 
?tion,  which  thus  become  contaminated.  Ves- 
Is  of  clean  cast-iron  or  common  tin,  or  of 
)ck  tin,  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
pper,  brass,  or  zinc;  but  iron  pots  should 
t  be  used  where  astringent  vegetable  sub- 
inces  are  concerned. 

Decoctions,  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  their 
astituents,  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of 
3  air,  are  apt  to  spoil  in  a  short  time.  Hence 
;y  should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for 
3,  and  should  not  be  kept,  when  the  weather 
warm,  for  a  longer  period  than  forty-eight 
urs. 

The  tendency  of  modern  medicine  and 
armacy  has  been  decidedly  against  the  em- 
>yment  of  decoctions;  their  nauseous  taste, 
Iky  dose,  repulsive  appearance,  and  non- 
rmanent  character  have  been  powerful  rea- 
ls for  causing  their  retirement,  while  the  use 

tinctures  and  fluidextracts  has  largely  in- 
:ased.  In  the  1880  revision  of  the  U.  S, 
larmacopceia  the  number  of  official  decoctions 
is  reduced  to  two,  and  a  general  formula  was 
pended  for  the  guidance  of  the  pharmacist. 
ie  U.  S.  P.  1890  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
neral  formula  for  decoctions  from  10  per 
it.  to  5  per  cent,  and  this  strength  was  re- 
lied in  the  Eighth  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
will  be  seen  from  the  following:  "An  ordi- 
iy  Decoction,  the  strength  of  which  is  not 
•ected  by  the  physician,  shall  be  prepared  by 
!  following  formula:  Take  of  *  The  Sub- 
nce,  coarsely  comminuted,  fifty  grammes  [or 
ounce  av.,  334  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
antity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
troduee  the  Substance  into  a  suitable  vessel 
avided  with  a  cover,  pour  upon  it  one  thou- 
td  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6£ 
ldrachms]  of  cold  Water,  cover  it  well,  and 
il  for  fifteen  minutes.    Then  allow  it  to  cool 

about  40°  C.  (104°  P.),  express,  strain 
i  expressed  liquid,  and  pass  enough  cold 


Water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounees,  6i  fluidrachms]. 

Caution. — The  strength  of  Decoctions  of 
energetic  or  powerful  substances  should  be 
specially  prescribed  by  the  physician."  TJ.  S. 

The  two  decoctions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
Decoctum  Cetrarice  and  Decoctum  Sarsaparilla: 
Compositum,1  were  both  dismissed  in  the. 
Eighth  Revision  and  only  the  general  formula 
retained. 


Decoctum  Sarsaparilla-  Compositum,  U.  S.  1890. 
Decoctum  Sarsa-  Compositum,  Br.  1885. — Under  the 
name  of  Lisbon  Diet  Drink  a  preparation  was  at  one 
time  so  largely  used  in  chronic  syphilis  that  its  imi- 
tation under  the  above  names  was  recognized  both  in 
the  Br.  and  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  Compound  Decoc- 
tion of  Sarsaparilla.  The  formula  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  was  as  follows  :  "  Sarsaparilla, 
cut  and  bruised,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  230  grains]  ;  Sassafras,  in  No.  20  powder,  twenty 
grammes  [or  308  grains]  ;  Guaiacum  Wood,  rasped. 
twenty  grammes  [or  308  grainsj  ;  Glvcyrrhlza,  bruised, 
twenty  grammes  [or  308  grains]  ;  Mezereuin,  cut  and 
bruised,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  :  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounees,  Gi  fluidrachms.].  Boil  the 
Sarsaparilla  and  Guaiacum  Wood  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  suitable  vessel  with  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounees,  til  fluidrachms]  of  Water. 
Then  add  the  Sassafras,  Glycyrrhiza,  and  Mezereum, 
cover  the  vessel  well,  and  macerate  for  two  hours. 
Finally  strain,  and  add  enough  cold  Water,  through 
the  strainer,  to  make  the  product  measure  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  Ui  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S.  1890. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  was  at  one 
time  very  largely  used  as  an  alterative  in  secondary 
syphilis  and  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  as  an  ad- 
juvant to  mercurials  and  iodides.  It  was  given  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  six  fluidounees  (120  to  180  Cc.) 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  has  passed  into  de- 
served desuetude.  The  Decoction  of  Zittmann  (De- 
coctum Zittmanni)  is  a  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla 
much  used  in  Germany  for  similar  purposes  as 
our  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  ;  and,  as  it 
has  attracted  some  attention  in  this  country  as  a 
remedy  in  obstinate  ulcerative  affections  we  give  the 
formula  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
is  generally  followed  in  its  preparation.  Decoctum 
Sarsaparilla'  Compositum  Fortius,  P.  G.  [Zittmann' a 
Stronger  Decoction.]  Stiirkerea  Zittmannsches  De- 
coct.— "  Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root,  cut,  one  hundred 
parts;  pour  upon  it  common  water,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  parts,  digest  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
add  of  sugar  powdered,  alum  powdered,  each,  six 
parts  and  heat  them  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  a  steam 
bath,  for  three  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  boiling,  add  of  anise  bruised, 
fennel  seed  bruised,  each,  four  parts;  senna  cut, 
twenty-four  parts;  liquorice  root  cut,  twelve  parts. 
Strain  by  expression,  and  set  aside  for  a  short  time. 
The  clear  decanted  liquid  should  be  two  thousand 
five  hundred  parts.  When  not  otherwise  directed,  a 
colature  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  grammes  is 
divided  into  eight  portions. 

N.  B. — When  Decoctum  Zittmanni  is  prescribed, 
it  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  to  the 
sugar  and  alum  are  added  of  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, fo«r  parts;  cinnabar  (red  sulphide  of  mercury), 
ojic  part,  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag."  P.  <?• 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla-  Compositum  MitiUB,  P.  G. 
[Zittmann's  Milder  Decoction.]  Mildcrrs  Zitt- 
mannsches Decoct. — "  Take  the  residue  of  the 
stronger  decoction  and  sarsaparilla  root.  cut.  fifty 
parts;  pour  upon  them  common  water,  two  thousand 
six  hundred  parts,  and  expose  to  the  heat  of  a 
steam  bath  for  three  hours  In  a  covered  vessel, 
stirring  frequently.  Towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion add  of  lemon  peel,  cassia  bark,  small  carda- 
moms, liquorice  root,  each,  cut  and  bruised,  three 
parts.  Strain  bv  expression,  and  set  aside  for  a  short 
time.  The  clear  decanted  liquid  should  be  tiro 
thousand  five  hundred  parts.  When  not  otherwise 
directed,  a  colature  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
grammes  is  divided  into  eight  portions.  P.  C-  Mer- 
cury was  detected  bv  Wiggers  in  this  decoction  in  very 
small  proportion.  It  should  not  be  prepared  n 
metallic  vessels,  lest  the  mercurial  in  solution  should 
be  decomposed.    The  decoction  may  be  drunk  freely. 
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DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  Br. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  ALOES 

( de-cSc'tum   al'o-e?  coni-poe/i-tiim) 

Tisane  (Decocte)  d'Alo&s  eomposee,  Fr. ;  Zusam- 
mengesetztes  Aloedeeoct,  ff. 

"  Extract  of  Barbados  Aloes,  i  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  10  grammes;  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Potas- 
sium Carbonate,  of  each,  I  ounce  (Imp.)  or 
5  grammes;  Extract  of  Liquorice,  2  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  40  grammes;  Compound  Tincture  of 
Cardamoms,  15  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  300 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Reduce  the  Extract  of  Barbados 
Aloes  and  the  Myrrh  to  coarse  powder,  and 
boil  them  and  the  Potassium  Carbonate  and 
the  Extract  of  Liquorice  with  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  five 
minutes;  add  the  Saffron;  when  the  liquid  is 
cool  add  the  Tincture  of  Cardamoms;  set  aside 
in  the  covered  vessel  for  two  hours;  strain 
through  flannel;  pass  sufficient  Distilled  Water 
through  the  strainer  to  make  fifty  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes."  Br. 

This  is  essentially  the  former  process  of  the 
British  Colleges.  The  direction  is  properly 
given  to  rub  the  aloes,  myrrh,  and  potassium 
carbonate  together  before  the  addition  of  the 
other  ingredients.  The  effect  of  the  alkaline 
carbonate  is,  by  combining  with  the  resin  of  the 
myrrh  and  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  aloes,  to 
render  them  more  soluble  in  water,  while  the 
licorice  assists  in  the  suspension  of  the  portion 
not  actually  dissolved.  The  tincture  of  car- 
damom is  useful  not  only  by  its  cordial  prop- 
erty, but  also  by  preventing  spontaneous  de- 
composition. This  decoction  is  said  not  to 
filter  clear  when  first  made,  but,  if  kept  for 
some  time,  to  deposit  insoluble  matter,  and  then 
to  become  bright  and  clear  on  filtering.  (P.  J., 
xiv.  491.)  J.  F.  Brown  proposes  to  prepare 
a  concentrated  decoction  which  keeps  for  a 
long  time  unchanged.  (C.  D.,  1896,  425.) 

Long  boiling  impairs  the  purgative  property 
of  aloes,  and  the  same  effect  is  thought  to  be 
produced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  alkalies, 
which  certainly  qualify  its  operation  and  ren- 
der it  less  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum.  This 
decoction,  therefore,  is  milder  as  a  cathartic 
than  aloes  itself;  it  is  also  more  tonic  and 
cordial,  from  the  presence  of  the  myrrh, 
saffron,  and  cardamom,  and  derives  antacid 
properties  from  the  potassium  carbonate.  It 
is  given  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  tonic,  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  is  especially  useful  in  dys- 
pepsia, habitual  constipation,  and  atonic  amen- 
orrhosa.  The  decoction  should  not  be  combined 
in  prescription  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  or 
other  bodies  incompatible  with  the  alkaline 
carbonate. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidounces 
(15  to  60  Cc). 


DECOCTUM  GRANATI  CORTICIS.  Br 

DECOCTION  OP  POMEGRANATE  BARK 

(de-c6c'tum  gra-na'ti  cor'ti-cis) 

Decoctum  Granati  Radicis,  Br.  (1885)  ;  Decoctui 
Corticis  Radicis  Granati  ;  Apozeme  d'Ecorce  de  Raclij 
de  Grenadier,  Fr.  Cod.;  Granatwurzelrinden-Abkoc  . 
ung,  O. 

"  Pomegranate  Bark,  in  No.  10  powder, 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Distille; 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Ponii 
granate  Bark  with  twenty- four  fluid  ounct 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  twelve  hundred  cubic  cent 
metres  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  suitable  vess 
for  ten  minutes;  strain;  pour  enough  Distille: 
Water  over  the  contents  of  the  strainer  I 
make  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousan 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  strained  Decoction."  B 

This  decoction  has  double  the  quantity  ( 
bark  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898  over  the  B 
Pharm.  1885,  the  quantity  of  root  bark  i 
the  latter  for  one  pint  being  two  ounces. 

For  the  uses  of  this  decoction,  see  Grana) 
Cortex. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  fluidounces  (15  to  t! 
Cc). 

DECOCTUM  H^EMATOXYLI.  Br. 

DECOCTION  OP  LOOWOOD 

(de-c6c'tum  hae-ma-tox'y-li) 

Tisane  (Decocte)  de  Bois  de  Campeche,  Fr.;  Blai 
holz-Abkochung,  Q. 

"  Logwood,  in  chips,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  ( 
50  grammes;  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  1 
grains  (Imp.)  or  8  grammes;  Distilled  Wate 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Logwood  wil 
twenty-four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  < 
twelve  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Distille 
Water  in  a  suitable  vessel  for  ten  minute 
adding  the  Cinnamon  Bark  towards  the  en 
of  the  time;  strain;  pour  enough  Distille 
Water  over  the  contents  of  the  strainer  1, 
make  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousan 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  strained  Decoction, 
Br. 

We  prefer  the  old  U.  S.  formula,  wliic 
ordered  an  ounce  of  the  logwood  to  be  boile 
with  two  pints  down  to  a  pint,  and  doul 
much  whether  the  wood  is  exhausted  •  by 
boiling  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    The  cinni 
mon  of  the  Br.  formula  is  in  general  a  veil 
suitable  addition,  but  there  might  be  circun 
stances  under  which  it  would  be  better  ornittei 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  any  additio 
to  the  simple  decoction  might  be  left  to  tl| 
judgment  of  the  prescriber. 

This  is  an  excellent  astringent  in  diarrhm 
of  relaxation.  ) 

Dose,  for  an  adult,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc.) 
for  a  child  about  two  years  old,  two  or  threj 
fluidrachms   (7.5  to  11.25  Cc). 
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DIGITALIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

DIGITALIS  [Foxglove] 

(dlg-i-ta'lls) 

'  The  dried  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea 
me  (Fam.  Scrophulariacece),  collected  from 
ints  of  the  second  year's  growth,  at  the 
mnencernent  of  flowering."  U.  S.  "  The 
ed  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn.  Col- 
ted  from  plants  commencing  to  flower."  Br. 

URltalls  Folia,  Br.,  Digitalis  Leaf  ;  Digitalis  Leaves, 
;glove  Leaves ;  Fairy  Cap,  Fingers,  Thimbles,  or 
Is,  Lady's  Glove,  Purple  Foxglove,  Flop-dock, 
oatwort.  Cottagers:  Digitale,  Fr.  Cod.;  Feullles  de 
Kale  I'ourpree  (de  grande  Digitale  I,  Digitale 
irpree,  Doigtier,  Fr. ;  Folia  Digitalis,  P.  O. ;  Pur- 
rother  FIngerhut,  Fingerhutkraut,  Fingerhutbliit- 
(?.;  Digitale,  It.;  Digital   (Hoja  de),  Dedalera, 

Jigitalis  purpurea  (L.),  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant. 
383;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  218,  t.  78.— The 
;glove  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  biennial 
perennial  fibrous  root,  which  in  the  first 
ir  sends  forth  large  tufted  leaves,  and  in 
following  summer  a  single  erect,  downy, 
1  leafy  stem,  rising  from  two  to  five  feet, 
1  terminating  in  an  elegant  spike  of  purple 
vers.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed, 
>ut  eight  inches  in  length  and  three  in 
jadth,  and  stand  upon  short,  winged  foot- 
Iks;  the  upper  are  alternate,  sparse,  and 
ceolate;  both  are  obtusely  serrate,  and  have 
mkled  velvety  surfaces,  of  which  the  upper 
a  line  deep  green,  the  under  paler  and 
re  downy.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
ached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  by 
•rt  peduncles,  in  such  a  manner  as  generally 
hang  down  upon  one  side.  At  the  base  of 
h  peduncle  is  a  floral  leaf,  which  is  sessile, 
ite,  and  pointed.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
l  segments,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  nar- 
ver  than  the  others.  The  corolla  is  mono- 
:alous,  bell-form,  swelling  on  the  lower 
e,  irregularly  divided  at  the  margin  into 
>rt  obtuse  lobes,  and  in  shape  and  size  not 
like  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  a 
eumstance  which  has  suggested  most  of  the 
nes  by  which  the  plant  is  designated  in 
ferent  languages.  Its  mouth  is  guarded  by 
g  soft  hairs.  Externally,  it  is  in  general 
a  bright  purple;  internally,  it  is  sprinkled 
h  black  spots  upon  a  white  ground.  There 
a  variety  with  white  flowers.  The  filaments 
!  white,  curved,  and  surmounted  by  large 
low  anthers.  The  style  is  simple,  and  sup- 
rts  a  bifid  stigma.  The  seeds  are  numerous, 
y  small,  grayish  brown,  and  contained  in 
pyramidal  two-celled  capsule.1 
Foxglove  grows  wild  in  the  temperate  parts 
Europe,  where  it  flowers  in  the  middle  of 


Digitalis  ambigua  contains,  according  to  Paschkls, 
same  constituents  as  D.  purpurea  (Ap.  Ztg., 
'■ii  wlllle  in  therapeutic  studies  made  in  Suden- 
'g-Magdeburg  Hospital  the  preparations  of  D.  graiv- 
ora  were  found  to  be  at  least  as  active  as  are 
se  of  the  official  plant.  {8.  Jb.,  271,  p.  51.) 


summer.  In  this  country  it  is  cultivated  both 
for  ornament  and  for  medicinal  use.  The 
leaves  are  the  part  generally  employed.  Much 
care  is  requisite  in  selecting,  preparing,  and 
preserving  them,  in  order  to  insure  their 
activity.  They  should  be  gathered  in  the  second 
year,  immediately  before  or  during  the  period 
of  inflorescence,  and  those  only  chosen  which 
are  full-grown  and  perfectly  fresh  (<;,  - 
but  the  observations  of  E.  Schneider  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  much 
stronger  when  not  gathered  before  the  latter 
part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  221.)  It  is  said  that  those 
plants  are  preferable  which  grow  sponta- 
neously in  elevated  places  exposed  to  the  sun. 
(Duncan.)  As  the  leafstalk  and  midrib  are 
comparatively  inactive,  they  may  be  rejected. 
Withering  recommends  that  the  leaves  should 
be  dried  either  in  the  sunshine,  or  by  a  gentle 
heat  before  the  fire,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  them  separate  while  drying.  Pereira 
states  that  a  more  common  and,  in  his  opinion, 
a  preferable  mode  is  to  dry  them  in  a  basket 
in  a  dark  place  in  a  drying  stove.  It  is  prob- 
ably owing,  in  part,  to  the  want  of  proper 
attention  in  preparing  digitalis  for  the  market 
that  it  is  often  inefficient.  The  dried  leaves 
should  be  kept  in  tin  canisters,  well  closed  so 
as  to  exclude  light  and  moisture;  or  they 
may  be  coarsely  ground,  and  the  well-dried 
powder  preserved  in  well-stoppered  and  opaque 
bottles. 

As  foxglove  deteriorates  with  age,  it  should 
be  frequently  renewed,  as  often,  if  possible, 
as  once  a  year.  Its  quality  must  be  judged 
of  by  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the 
characteristic  properties  of  color,  odor  and 
especially  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
adulterated,  but  if  it  is  bought  in  leaf,  there 
can  be  little  difficulty,  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  genuine  leaves,  in  detecting 
the  sophistication.  German  digitalis  consists 
of  the  leaves  of  wild  plants,  whereas  English 
digitalis  is  from  cultivated  plants.  According 
to  England,  comparative  experiments  made  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  have  shown  the 
English  digitalis  to  be  much  more  uniform 
and  active  than  is  the  German  drug.  This 
may  be  because  the  English  variety  is  more 
carefully  freed  from  leafstalks,  since  Broeker 
found  the  parenchyma  to  yield  five  times  as 
much  digitalin  as  did  the  leafstalks.  On 
account  of  our  lack  of  chernico-physiological 
knowledge  concerning  the  active  principles  oi 
digitalis,  and  the  obstacles  which  make  physio- 
logical assay  practically  unreliable,  the  greatest 
difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  exact  medic- 
inal value  of  samples  of  digitalis.  Wholeness, 
fine  physical  appearance  and  freshness  of  the 
leaves,  "with  freedom  from  petioles,  afford  the 
best  foundation  for  judgment,  even  though 
they  are  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  superior 
activity.  The  percentage  of  digitoxin  is  not 
a  correct  measure  of  value,  as  has  been  shown 
by  various  investigators.    It  is  important  to 
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remember  that  not  only  does  the  digitalis  leaf, 
but  also  such  preparations  as  the  tincture, 
deteriorate  with  keeping.1 

The  seeds  contain  more  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple than  the  leaves,  are  less  likely  to  suffer  in 
drying,  and  keep  better,  but  are  little  used. 
So  far  as  the  relative  strength  of  these  two 
parts  can  be  determined  from  that  of  their  alco- 
holic extracts,  it  would  appear,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Hirtz,  that  the  seeds  are  ten  times 
stronger  than  the  leaves.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxxiii.) 

Properties. — Foxglove  is  without  odor  in 
the  recent  state,  but  acquires  a  faint  narcotic 
odor  when  dried.  The  color  of  the  dried  leaf 
is  a  dull  pale  green,  modified  by  the  whitish 
down  upon  the  under  surface;  that  of  the 
powder  is  a  fine  deep  green.  "  Usually  in  more 
or  less  crumpled  and  broken  fragments;  ovate 
to  oval,  from  10  to  30  Cm.  long,  5  to  15  Cm. 
broad,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  winged  petiole 
from  5  to  10  Cm.  long;  thin,  dull  and  rather 
pale  green  or  grayish  underneath;  upper  sur- 
face wrinkled,  sparsely  hairy;  lower  surface 
densely  and  finely  hairy,  the  venation  conspic- 
uously reticulated;  margin  crenate  or  erose- 
dentate;  the  midrib  and  principal  veins  broad 
and  flat,  usually  purplish,  the  lower  veins  con- 
tinued into  the  wings  of  the  petiole ;  odor  slight, 
characteristic;  taste  strongly  bitter.  In  the 
powder,  stone-cells,  star-shaped  hairs,  and  cal- 
cium oxalate  crystals  are  absent."  U.  S.  "  The 
transverse  section  exhibits  a  mesophyll  f ree  f rom 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate."  Br.  Digitalis 
yields  its  virtues  both  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 
It  contains,  besides  active  principles,  a  vola- 
tile oil,  a  fatty  matter,  a  red  coloring  substance 
analogous  to  extractive,  chlorophyll,  albumen, 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potas- 
sium and  lime,  among  which,  according  to 
Rein  and  Haase,  is  acid  potassium  oxalate. 
Morin  of  Geneva,  discovered  in  the  leaves  two 
acids :  one  fixed,  called  digitalic  acid,  the  other 
volatile  and  resembling  valerianic  acid,  which 
he  proposed  to  name  antirrhinic  acid  (P.  J., 
vii.  294).  England  {A.  J.  P.,  1892,  361)  found 
about  5  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  in  digitalis  leaves. 
Monies  obtained  a  narcotic  empyreumatic  oil 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  leaves. 
The  yield  of  ash  from  digitalis  leaves  is  usually 
put  down  at  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  this 
is  in  accord  with  the  result  reached  by  F.  H. 
Alcot  with  British  leaves.  (P.  Jan.  1903.) 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Greshoff  (P.  Dec. 
1902)  has  obtained  in  various  samples  of 
German  digitalis,  after  the  leaves  have  been 
freed  from  sand  and  the  leaf-stalks  removed, 
a  yield  of  from  16.4  to  25  per  cent,  of  ash. 

1  The  research  of  H.  Zlegenbein  (A.  Pharm,,  Sept. 
1902),  made  upon  fourteen  samples  of  wild  and 
cultivated  leaves  from  different  localities,  shows  that 
the  activity  of  digitalis  varies  very  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  probably  also  to  the  variety  of 
the  plant ;  that  the  unbroken  leaves  greatly  depreciate 
on  long  keeping,  and  that  the  powdered  leaves  de- 
preciate very  rapidly  ;  that  the  toxicity  of  digltoxin 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  the  dried  leaves 
is  from  2.6  to  6.6  less  than  that  of  the  extract  of  the 
same  leaves.  (See  A.  Pharm.,  Sept.  1902,  also  P.  J., 
Dec.  1902.) 


Under  the  name  of  digitalin1  there  have  lor 
been  in  commerce  two  distinct  substances  o 
tained  from  digitalis,  both  of  them  crude  mi 
tures  of  the  glucosidal  principles.  The  Frem 
digitalin  was  that  originally  prepared  \ 
Homolle.  It  is  a  whitish  powder,  of  a  neutr 
reaction,  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  and  i 
1000  parts  of  hot  water.  It  is  this  digital 
which  was  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  1 
and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  The  so-called  Gemu 
digitalin  is  distinguished  from  the  French  1 
being,  in  great  part  or  entirely,  freely  solul 
in  water. 

In  1871,  Nativelle  received  from  the  Fren 
Academy  the  prize  of  Orfila  for  the  discove 
of  the  active  principle  of  digitalis.  The  meth< 
of  preparation,  as  finally  improved  and  men, 
fied  by  himself,  and  published  in  the  /.  P.  ( 
xx.  1874,  p.  SI,  and  also  a  process  which  h 
the  advantage  of  being  far  shorter  and  mo 
readily  carried  out,  devised  by  Tanret  (76/. 
Oct.  1875),  may  be  found  on  p.  1143,  14 
ed.,  U.  S.  D. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Schmiedebe 
(P.  /.  (3),  v.  741),  confirmed  by  Kiliani  (P. 
(3),  xxii.  1061,  and  (4),  i.  29),  the  seeds  ai 


French  digitalin  may  be  prepared  according  to  i 
following  process,  which  was  recommended  bv  t 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1867)  : 

"  Take  of  Digitalis  Leaf,  in  coarse  powder,  for 
ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Rectified  Spirit,  Distill 
Water,  Acetic  Acid,  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  So 
tion  of  Ammonia,  Tannic  Acid,  Oxide  of  Lead  in  fi 
powder,  Pure  Ether,  of  each,  a  sufficiency.  Digi 
the  Digitalis  with  a  gallon  [Imperial  measure]  oft 
.Spirit  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature 
120°  ;  then  put  them  into  a  percolator,  and  when  t 
tincture  has  ceased  to  drop,  pour  a  gallon  [In 
meas.]  of  Spirit  on  the  contents  of  the  percolat 
and  allow  it  slowly  to  percolate  through.  Distil 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spirit  from  the  tincture,  a 
evaporate  the  remainder  over  a  water-bath  un 
the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated.  .V 
the  residual  extract  with  five  [fluid]  ounces  of  D 
tilled  Water  to  which  half  an  ounce  [avoird.] 
Acetic  Acid  has  been  previously  added,  and  digest  t 
solution  thus  formed  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
Purified  Animal  Charcoal  ;  then  filter,  and  dill 
the  filtrate  with  Distilled  Water  until  it  measui 
a  pint  tlmp.  meas.].  Add  Solution  of  Ammoi 
nearly  to  neutralization,  and  afterwards  add  o 
hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  Tannic  Acid  dissolv  > 
in  three  [fluid]  ounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Wai 
the  precipitate  that  will  be  formed  with  a  little  D 
tilled  Water ;  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  I 
Spirit  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  Oxide  1 
Lead,  and  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar.  Place  t 
mixture  in  a  flask,  and  add  to  it  four  [fluid]  ouni 
of  the  Spirit  ;  raise  the  temperature  to  160°,  a, 
keep  it  at  this  heat  for  about  an  hour.  Then  add 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Purified  Animal  Charcoal;  f 
it  on  a  filter,  and  from  the  filtrate  carefully  drive 
the  Spirit  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  Lastly,  wa 
the  residue  repeatedly  with  pure  Ether."  Accordl  i 
to  the  method  of  Walz  (Husemann,  Die  Pflanzensto\ 
p.  900),  German  digitalin  is  prepared  by  extract!' 
under  pressure  one  part  of  digitalis  with  eight  pa 
of  alcohol,  evaporating,  digesting  the  residue  w: 
successive  portions  of  water  so  long  as  they  acqu 
a  bitter  taste,  uniting  the  liquids,  and  treating  th 
With  litharge  and  lead  acetate  until  a  portion  filtei 
for  testing  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  lead  a 
tate.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate  to  p1 
cipitate  the  lead,  and,  after  filtration,  neutrali:i 
with  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  precipitated  by  tan' 
acid.  The  precipitate  having  been  well  wasbed  a 
pressed,  is  rubbed  up  with  freshly  precipitated  ( 
oxide,  the  mass  boiled  with  alcohol,  and,  after  the  M 
has  been  separated  by  precipitation  with  sulphu 
acid,  and  most  of  the  alcohol  distilled  oft.  the  resic 
is  allowed  to  slowly  evaporate,  the  crude  dlglta, 
being  left  behind. 
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ives  of  Digitalis  purpurea  contain  a  prepon- 
ratitig  amount  of  a  glucoside,  digitonin. 
ley  contain  in  addition  three  other  substances 
lich  possess  the  power  of  acting  on  the  heart, 
mely,  crystallizable  digitoxin  and  two  arnor- 
ious  glucosides,  digitalin  and  digitalein. 
Digitonin  forms  fully  one-half  of  the  mixed 
icosides  from  the  digitalis  seed  and  the  prin- 
ial  portion  of  German  "  digitalin, "  from 
lich  it  may  be  prepared  by  extraction  with 
d  crystallization  from  85  per  cent,  alcohol, 
gitonin  softens  at  225°  C.  and  melts  com- 
etely  at  235°  C.  The  crystals  dissolve  spar- 
jiy  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot,  to  an 
alescent  solution  which  froths  on  agitation. 

cannot  be  crystallized  from  water.  The 
ueous  solution  is  hevo-rotatory  ([a]D  =  —  49 
25°  C),  and  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  am- 
)niacal  lead  acetate,  and  baryta  water.  Digi- 
ihn  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alco- 
1,  and  still  less  so  in  ether,  chloroform,  or 
troleiun  benzin.  It  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
mnd  with  amyl  alcohol.  According  to  Kiliani 
gitonin  has  the  formula  C27H46O14  -f-  5H2O, 
d  when  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  and  hy- 
ochloric  acid  splits  up  into  dextrose,  galac- 
se,  and  digit ogenin,  the  last  body  separating 

warty  masses  on  cooling. 
Digitoxin  is  characterized  by  its  free  solu- 
lity  in  alcohol  and  choloroform,  slight  solu- 
iity  in  ether,  and  insolubility  in  petroleum 
tizin.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly 
lies  or  needles  which  melt  at  240°  C.  It  is 
ite  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  it  does  not 
part  even  a  bitter  taste.  Warmed  with 
•ong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  a  yellow  Gr- 
eenish coloration,  which  is  one  of  the  reac- 
ts ascribed  to  the  "  digitaline  crystallisee " 

the  French  Codex.  Schmiedeberg  states 
it  it  is  not  a  glucoside,  but  Kiliani  asserts 
at  upon  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with 
drochloric  acid  it  splits  up  into  digitoxigenin 
d  a  glucose  digitoxose.  The  reaction  for  this 
now  considered  to  be : 

C34H54O11  +  HsO  = 

C22H32O4+  C6H12O4 
gitoxin  is  found  mainly  in  the  leaves  (Kiliani 
iting  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  seeds  at  all ) , 
t  Keller  (P.  J.,  July  24,  1897)  finds  it  also 

the  seeds  in  smaller  amount.    It  is  the  most 
isonous  of  the  constituents  of  digitalis. 
Digitalin  {Digitalinum  verum  of  Kiliani) 
rms  a  white  amorphous  powder  or  soft  white 
ains  which  remain  unchanged  when  heated 

200°  C,  at  210°  C.  begin  to  aggregate, 
d  towards  217°  C.  melt,  becoming  yellow, 
hen  treated  with  water  the  particles  of  digi- 
lin  swell  up  and  dissolve  slightly,  giving  a 
lution  which  foams  strongly  on  agitation. 

is  dissolved  sparingly  by  cold  proof  spirit 

to  100),  but  in  considerable  amount  by  hot 
ctified  spirit  or  absolute  alcohol.  When  a 
inimum  of  alcohol  is  used,  the  solution  on  cool- 
g  becomes  almost  solid  from  the  separation 

a  thick  magma  of  granules,  which  are, 
'wever,    destitute    of    crystalline  structure. 


This  peculiar  behavior  affords  a  valuable  means 
of  testing  its  purity,  as  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  other  glucosides  with  the  digitalin  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  the  granules.  The 
minutest  admixture  of  amorphous  glucosides 
also  rapidly  causes  an  intense  yellow  colora- 
tion. Digitalin  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether  or  chloroform.  When  digitalin  is  heated 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  an  insoluble 
resinous  substance  almost  immediately  separates 
out;  Schrniedeberg  termed  this  digitaliresm. 
By  operating  in  alcoholic  solution,  Kiliani 
avoids  the  separation  of  resin,  and  finds  that 
digitalin  splits  up  as  a  glucoside  into  digi- 
taligenin,  glucose,  and  digitalose,  thus: 
C29H46O12  +  H2O  = 

C16H22O2  +  C6H12O6  +  C7H14O6 
Kiliani    found    that    commercial  digitalinum 
purum  contained  but  5.5  per  cent,  of  true 
digitalin. 

Digitalein  is  considered  to  be  a  distinct  glu- 
coside by  Schmiedeberg,  but  Kiliani,  who 
worked  over  it  later,  regards  its  independent 
existence  as  questionable. 

Digittn  of  Schmiedeberg  is  also  considered 
by  Kiliani  to  be  simply  digitonin. 

The  above  resume  of  our  present  knowledge 
clearly  shows  that  the  chemistry  of  digitalis 
cannot  be  considered  as  settled ;  but  it  also 
clearly  shows  that  no  digitalin  completely  repre- 
sents digitalis.  Moreover,  the  digitalin  of  com- 
merce varies  greatly.  (See  A.  Pharm.,  1895, 
299;  also  1895,  698.) 

No  satisfactory  assay  process  has  yet  been 
devised  for  digitalis  and  hence  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  contains  no  process.  The  amount 
of  digitoxin  present  in  digitalis  has  been  pro- 
posed by  several  investigators  as  a  means  of 
standardizing  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  would  prove  a  reliable  criterion  (Ber. 
d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1897;  Pharm.  Rev.,  1901,  514; 
D.  C,  1902,  223;  P.  J.,  1902,  663;  Chem.  News, 
1903,  123;  A.  P//anw.,1903,35S).  Physiological 
tests  have  also  been  proposed  by  Moschkowitsch, 
Focke  and  others  based  upon  the  action  of  digi- 
talis preparations  upon  the  hearts  of  frogs, 
but  the  experiments  of  Moschkowitsch  point  out 
that  the  individuality,  age,  weight,  sex,  species, 
source  (habitat),  of  the  frogs  and  the  time  of 
the  year  that  the  frogs  are  used,  materially 
affect  the  value  of  the  test.  The  physiological 
assay  of  digitalis  is,  however,  used  by  manu- 
facturers as  a  comparative  test  of  value.  J. 
Gordon  Sharp  proposed  a  test  for  digitalis 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  leaves  contain  an 
enzvrue,  which  acts  on  amygdalin  producing  an 
odor  like  that  of  bitter  almond  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  (P.  ./.,  1902,  236.) 
*  Uses. — Experiments  upon  the  lower  animals, 
confirmed  by  clinical  observation,  have  shown 
that  digitalis  acts  primarily  and  with  most 
force  upon  the  circulation,  producing  a  great 
rise  in  the  arterial  pressure.  The  increased 
blood  force  is  due  partly  to  increased  cardiac 
action  and  partiv  to  vasomotor  spasm.  Upon 
the  heart  digitalis  acts  by  stimulating  the  pe- 
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ripheral  ends  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  and  also 
the  cardiac  muscle.  By  the  first  influence  it 
produces  prolongation  of  the  diastole;  by  the 
second,  an  increased  putting  forth  of  power 
in  the  systole.  The  work  done  by  the  heart 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  much  be- 
yond normal.  After  a  toxic  dose  the  systolic 
irritation  overbalances  the  diastolic  stimula- 
tion, and  the  pulse  becomes  dicrotic,  because  the 
diastole  is  aborted  by  an  interrupting  systole. 
Finally,  the  apex  of  the  heart  never  dilates, 
diastole  is  continually  interrupted  by  systolic 
contractions,  and  the  aortic  system  remains 
empty,  because  the  left  ventricle  never  relaxes 
sufficiently  to  receive  blood.  In  the  frog  at 
least  the  final  cessation  of  the  heart's  action 
is  not  due  to  paralysis,  but  to  spasm,  the  heart 
ceasing  not  in  diastole,  but  in  systole ;  the  warm 
blooded  heart,  however,  seems  incapable  of 
continuous  spasm  and  usually  relaxes  com- 
pletely immediately  before  death. 

This  resume  of  our  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iological action  clearly  indicates  the  proper 
use  of  the  drug.  It  is  indicated  when  the 
heart  is  weak, — not  absolutely,  but  relatively 
weak,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  work  re- 
quired of  the  heart  is  greater  than  its  power. 
When  digitalis  is  administered  in  ordinary 
doses,  it  produces  at  first  no  distinct  effect;  but 
if  the  dose  be  repeated,  after  a  time  the  pulse 
becomes  less  frequent.  The  pauses  between  the 
beats  are  longer  than  before,  and  the  individual 
beat  is  longer,  fuller,  and  stronger,  indicating 
that  the  heart  is  acting  with  more  force  than 
normal.  When  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  rate 
has  commenced,  it  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
days,  and  even  to  increase  for  a  time,  although 
the  use  of  the  remedy  be  intermitted,  slow- 
ness and  permanency  of  action  being  charac- 
teristic of  digitalis.  In  some  cases,  gastric  dis- 
turbances, and  even  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea, are  produced  by  the  therapeutic  doses 
of  the  drug.  If  sufficient  of  the  remedy  has 
been  taken  into  the  system,  the  pulse  may  fall 
to  35  or  40  a  minute,  still  preserving  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  distinctly  dicrotic  beat.  Now  a 
very  peculiar  phenomenon  may  often  be  wit- 
nessed. While  the  patient  is  quiet  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  the  pulse  is  very  slow  and 
strong,  but  when  he  rises  to  his  feet  it  becomes 
at  once  rapid,  irregular,  small,  and  feeble, 
and  even  hobbling.  During  the  milder  opera- 
tion of  digitalis  there  may  be  some  sense  of 
cerebral  disturbance,  brow-tightness,  and  even 
a  confusion  of  thought  and  giddiness.  After 
toxic  doses  the  symptoms  are  severe ;  a  feeble, 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
stupor  or  delirium,  cold  sweats,  extreme  pros- 
tration of  strength,  hiccough,  convulsions,  and 
syncope  have  in  several  cases  preceded  the 
fatal  issue. 

The  dilated  heart  is  of  course  a  weak  heart, 
and  simple  cardiac  dilatation  is  one  of  the 
strongest  indications  for  the  use  of  digitalis, 
while  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  a  contra-indi- 
cation.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 


that  in  valvular  disease,  the  heart,  although 
stronger  than  normal,  may  be  relatively  weak 
because  the  leakage  at  the  diseased  valve  re 
quires  more  power  to  overcome  its  effect  thar 
even  the  increased  strength  of  the  cardial 
muscle  is  able  to  give.  Hypertrophy  exists 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  be  compensatory.  Ir 
all  forms  of  valvular  lesion,  when  the  by! 
pertrophy  is  not  compensatory,  digitalis  ii 
very  useful.  It  is  also  to  be  employed  (hy 
podermically)  in  sudden  cardiac  exhaustioi 
from  any  cause.  Dropsy  is  very  frequently 
the  result  of  a  general  venous  repletion,  whici 
also  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  kidneys 
Under  these  circumstances  digitalis  is  a  favorit 
remedy,  and  also  acts  as  a  decided  diuretic; 
In  these  cases  the  result  is  in  greater  or  lesi 
part  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  circulal 
tion,  but  the  drug  has  some  tendency,  even  ii 
health,  to  provoke  diuresis.  It  is  especial! 
when  it  fails  to  do  this  that  the  so-called  cumu 
lative  action  is  likely  to  be  witnessed.  Afte 
giving  the  drug  for  a  long  time  without  ap 
parent  effect,  suddenly  symptoms  so  severe  a 
to  be  toxic  are  manifested.  In  aneurism,  o 
when  from  any  reason  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
are  thin  or  fragile,  digitalis  is  contra-indicatec 
We  have  seen  a  dilated  aorta  ruptured  by  tb 
powerful  blood-current  produced  by  the  driij 

Externally  applied,  digitalis  sometimes  act 
speedily  and  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  and  ha  ( 
proved  useful  in  dropsy.    For  this  purpos 
the  fresh  leaves  bruised,  or  the  dried  leave 
made  into  a  poultice,  or  flannels  wet  with  th 
tincture,  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  an 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.    Ch.  Hoffman  ha  s 
shown  by  experiments  on  himself  that  tb, 
active  matter  of  digitalis  is  capable  of  bein  I 
absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  that  its  effect 
on  the  system  may  be  obtained  by  means  o 
baths.1    A  ease  is  recorded  in  which  a  cats 
plasm  of  the  leaves  applied  to  the  abdome 
for  the  relief  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  sup 
pression  of  urine,  and  repeated  in  six  hour: 
brought  on  excessive  diuresis,  with  a  discharg 
amounting  to  probably  8  gallons  in  less  tha  > 
24  hours,  producing  fatal  exhaustion.    (M.  1 
G.,  Jan.  1868.) 

Digitalis  is  administered  in  substance.  Tfc 
dose  of  the  powder  is  one  grain  (0.065  Gm. 
repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  grac 
ually  increased  until  some  effect  is  produce 
upon  the  head,  stomach,  pulse,  or  kidney 
when  it  should  be  omitted  or  reduced.  Tbj 
question  as  to  which  of  the  preparations  c 
digitalis  is  preferable  is  a  very  important  om 
All  the  active  principles  are  soluble  in  alcohol!, 
the  tincture    (Tinctura  Digitalis),  therefonj 


1  Hoffman,  during  a  period  of  44  days,  took  16  batl 
prepared  with  300  liters  of  water  and  250  grammi 
of  digitalis  leaves.  After  the  third  bath  he  began  1 
feel  the  effects  of  the  medicine, — namely,  a  peculii 
uneasiness,  and  a  reduction  of  the  pulse  4  or 
pulsations  per  minute ;  and  this  condition  persist*! 
several  hours.  At  the  eighth  bath  the  uneasiness  wit 
increased,  and  the  pulse  decreased  f rom  68  to  o 
After  the  sixteenth  bath  the  pulse  fell  to  48.  {J-  f.  <• 
Julllet,  1867,  p.  37.) 
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ully  represents  the  crude  drug.  According 
t)  Kobert,  in  the  making  of  the  fluidextract 
igitoxin  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  pow- 
er. If  this  is  correct,  the  fluidextract  does 
ot  as  fully  represent  the  crude  drug  as  does 
■\e  tincture.  It  is,  however,  very  possible, 
ideed  probable,  that  digitoxin  should  be  pre- 
ipitated  in  one  method  of  making  a  fluid- 
xtract  and  not  in  another,  so  that  it  cannot 
e  considered  demonstrated  that  the  U.  S.  P. 
uidextract,  contains  no  digitoxin.  As  digi- 
>xin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  would  seem, 
priori,  probable  that  it  and  the  other  con- 
iiuents  of  the  so-called  French  or  insoluble 
igitalin  would  be  left  behind  in  making  an 
i  fusion,  but  certainly  the  infusion  of  digitalis 
;  an  active  preparation  and  is  preferred  by 
any  practitioners.  It  is  possible  that  the 
iperiority  claimed  by  some  clinicians  for  the 
lfusion,  which  we  have  elsewhere  otherwise 
[plained  (see  page  655),  is  in  fact  due  to 
ic  absence  from  it  of  active  substances  which 
re  present  both  in  the  crude  digitalis  and 
i  the  tincture.  A  careful  chemical  physiolog- 
al  investigation  of  the  relative  activities  of 
le  preparations  of  digitalis  seems  to  us 
"gently  needed,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
1  the  official  prejjarations  are  active  when 
iey  have  been  carefully  made  from  well 
lected  leaves. 

The  subject  of  the  therapeutic  activity  and 
ilue  of  the  different  non-official  preparations 

digitalis  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  at 
•esent  of  doubt.  In  these  paragraphs  we  pro- 
ise  to  consider  only  the  commercial  products 

eduets  of  digitalis  which  are  for  sale  in  the 
arket.    These  commercial   preparations  are 

two  characters,  the  so-called  digitalins — 
rich  should  be  looked  upon  either  as  purified 
tracts  of  digitalis  or  crude  glucosidal  pro- 
icts. 

As  already  stated  (p.  425),  there  are  two 
gitalins;  of  these  Digitalinum  gallicum,  or 
rench  digitalin,  official  in  the  French  and 
'lgian  Pharmacopoeias,   is   almost  insoluble 

water,  and  is  said  to  consist  largely  of  a 
ucoside  allied  to  digitoxin.  (See  P.  J.,  1898, 
6.)  The  dose  of  the  commercial  article  is 
it  down  at  one  two  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  a 
ain  (0.00025  6m.),  rapidly  increased  to  one- 
rtieth  of  a  grain  (0.0016  Gm.)  per  day,  the 
iximum  daily  dose  being  one-thirtieth  of  a 
ain  (0.002  Gm.).  The  granules  of  Homolle, 
nch  were  formerly  used  in  Europe,  each 
ntained  a  milligramme,  or  about  the  seven- 
th of  a  grain,  probably  equivalent,  on  the 
erage,  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  digitalis  of 
>dhuu  strength.  One  of  these  globules  is 
ually  given  as  a  commencing  dose.  Forty 

them  taken  with  a  view  to  suicide,  though 
llowed  by  copious  vomiting,  produced  the 
)st  alarming  prostration,  with  a  weak  pulse, 
om  46  to  48  in  a  minute,  intermittent,  and 

times  scarcely  perceptible.  The  patient, 
wever,  ultimately  recovered.  (Ann.  Ther., 
58,  103.) 


Digitalinum  grrmanicum,  digitalin  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  but  almost  insoluble  in  chloroform; 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  digitalein, 
crystallized  digitalin,  digitonin,  and  digitalin 
of  Kiliani.  It  formerly  was  employed  quite 
largely,  but  fell  into  desuetude  probably  on 
account  of  its  having  habitually  been  given 
in  too  small  doses,  as  insisted  upon  by  Henry 
Beates.  The  dose  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  (0.0013 
to  0.002  Gm.),  but  according  to  the  clinical 
reports  of  Beates,  and  the  experiments  of 
Arnold  and  Wood,  Jr.,  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
(0.016  Gm.)  is  about,  equivalent,  to  15  minims 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  so  that  it  may 
be  given  with  safety  in  doses  of  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  a.  grain.  This  conclusion  is 
in  accord  with  the  statement  to  us  of  Merck 
&  Co.  that  in  the  manufacture  of  German 
digitalin  the  average  yield  is  from  4  to  5 
per  cent.  On  this  basis,  if  German  digitalin 
did  nearly  represent  digitalis,  it  would  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  times  as  strong,  so  that 
four-tenths  of  a  grain  of  it  would  stand  for 
eight  grains  of  digitalis,  or  about  eighty  minims 
of  the  tincture.  Except  for  the  convenience 
of  administration,  German  digitalin  has  no 
superiority,  however,  over  the  older  prepara- 
tions. Much  of  it  upon  the  market  is  prob- 
ably badly  made.  As  a  hypodermic  agent  we 
have  found  it  as  irritant  as  is  the  tincture  of 
digitalis.  Physiological  tests  made  by  Lyons 
and  Famuliner  upon  frogs  showed  that  Merck's 
digitalin,  which  was  found  to  be  very  uniform 
in  strength,  was  nearly  30  times  as  strong  as 
a  sample  of  digitalis  of  average  quality.  (Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  424.) 

Digitalinum  crystallizatum  or  digitin  is  com- 
monly affirmed  to  be  physiologically  inactive, 
though  Laffron  asserts  that  it  is  as  powerful 
as  digitoxin. 

Digitonin  is  asserted  by  authorities  to  be 
similar  in  its  physiological  action  to  saponin, 
which  has,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  physiological  antag- 
onist of  digitalis.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  digitonin,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
is  concerned,  cannot  be  used  as  the  represen- 
tative of  digitalis. 

Of  digitalein,  it  is  asserted  that  when  given 
in  doses  of  from  one-sixty-fourth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  a  grain  (0.001  to  0.002  Gm.),  two  to  four 
times  a  day,  it  acts  as  a  heart  tonic  and  diuretic 
similarly  to  digitalis.  According  to  Merck  & 
Co.,  the  average  yield  of  digitalein  is  1  per 
cent.,  which  would"  make  the  dose  contained  in 
one  grain  of  digitalis  the  one-hundredth  of  a 
grain  (0.0006  Gm.) .  It.  however,  represents  such 
a  small  fraction  of  the  activities  of  digitalis 
that  a  much  larger  dose  would  seem  to  be 
required.  In  this  case  the  dose  given  by 
authorities  evidently  is  below  that  which  by 
calculation  would  appear  to  be  safe.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  digitalein  nearly 
represents  digitalis. 
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PART  I 


Digitoxin  has  been  proven  by  the  experi- 
ments of  J.  P.  Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr., 
of  Zeltner,  and  of  Cushny,  to  affect  the  cir- 
culation of  the  lower  animals  as  does  digitalis, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  as  acting  more 
quickly  and  favorably  in  cardiac  diseases  than 
do  the  older  preparations  of  digitahs,  by 
Potain,  Potteiz,  Starek,  Masius,  Corin,  and 
other  clinicians.  That  it  is  an  efficient  drug 
is  established,  but  that  it  has  distinct  advan- 
tages is  not  apparent.  It  is  locally  very  irri- 
tant and  probably  at  least  as  prone  as  is  digi- 
talis to  derange  the  digestion.  Its  tendency  to 
cumulative  action,  so  marked  in  the  experiments 
of  Frankel,  has  been  confirmed  in  those  of 
Arnold  and  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  clinically 
by  Zeltner.  Moreover,  the  general  verdict  is 
that  it  acts  more  slowly  than  does  digitalis. 
When  given  in  solution  it  is  probably  pre- 
cipitated in  the  alimentary  canal  and  absorbed 
with  great  slowness.  It  is  so  insoluble  in 
neutral  menstrua,  and  so  irritant,  that  it  is 
unfit  for  hypodermic  use.1 

Further,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  yet 
as  to  its  strength  compared  with  digitalis. 
Digitoxin  is,  however,  according  to  Zeltner  one 
thousand  times,  according  to  Bosse  fifteen  hun- 
dred times,  more  active  than  digitalis;  while 
Curioni  gives  as  the  minimum  ordinary  single 
dose  the  one-hundred  and  twentieth  of  a  grain, 
the  maximum  dose  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain.  In 
our  opinion  the  commencing  dose  in  any  case 
should  not  exceed  the  two-hundred  and  fortieth 
of  a  grain  (0.00025  Gm.). 

Dose,  of  digitalis  leaves,  one  to  two  grains 
(0.065  to  0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extracturn  Digitalis,  U.  8.  (from 
fiuidextract)  ;  Fluidextractimi  Digitalis,  U.  *$'.; 
Infusum  Digitalis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Digitalis, 
U.  S.,  Br. 

ELASTICA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RUBBER  [Caoutchouc] 

( g-las'ti-ca ) 

"  The  prepared  milk-juice  of  several  species 
of  Hevea  Aublet  (Fam.  Euphorbiacece),  known 
in  commerce  as  Para  Rubber."  U.  S.  "  The 
prepared  milk-juice  of  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
Muell.  Arg.,  and  probably  other  species ;  known 
in  commerce  as  pure  Para  rubber."  Br. 

Caoutchouc,  Br.;  India-Rubber ;  Resina  Elastica, 
Gummi  Elasticum  ;  Caoutchouc,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kautschuk, 
Federharz,  G.;  Caucho,  Cahuchu,  Goma  elastica,  Sp. 


1  Hypodermic  solution  of  digitoxin. — Corin  affirms 
(Nouv.  Rem.,  1895,  200)  that  the  addition  of  water, 
or  physiological  fluid,  or  serum,  while  it  will  precipi- 
tate alcoholic  solutions  of  20  per  cent,  strength  of 
digitoxin,  will  not  affect  a  solution  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  formula :  Digitoxin,  2  to  3 
milligrammes  ;  Chloroform,  0.6  Cc.  ;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  12  Cc.  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
150  Gm.    To  be  taken  in  three  doses. 

Madsen  of  Copenhagen,  states  that  one  cubic 
centimeter  (16  minims)  of  so-called  Petit's  solu- 
tion will  dissolve  one  milligramme  (one  sixty-fourth 
of  a  grain)  of  digitoxin;  and  that  four  minims  of 
this  solution  (one  two  hundred  and  fortieth  of  a 


Rubber  was  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  189( 
because  of  its  use  in  making  mustard  paper 

The  widespread  destruction  of  the  nativi 
rubber  trees,  especially  in  the  valley  of  tb 
Amazon,  with  other  causes,  slowly  led  t( 
experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
The  first  important  trials  were  made  in  Assan 
in  1860,  since  which  time,  especially  under  th< 
fostering  care  of  the  British  Government,  mud 
has  been  accomplished.  The  attempts,  how 
ever,  to  acclimatize  the  Castilloa  elastica  am 
the  Hevea  brasiliensis  in  Ceylon  and  Indi; 
finally  failed.  More  successful  were  the  planta 
tions  of  the  Manihot  Glaziovii,  which  has  beei 
found  to  thrive  well  at  an  altitude  of  abou 
6000  feet  in  Ceylon,  and  also  in  India,  am 
which  bids  fair  to  be  the  great  india-rubber  tre< 
of  the  future,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  tha 
cultivation  was  stimulated  by  the  rapid  disap 
pearance  of  the  wild  Landolphias  in  the  Frencl 
Congo;  government  experiments  have  provei 
that  the  Manihot  grows  well  in  that  region. 

In  Brazil,  india-rubber  is  procured  from  tb 
trees  by  making  vertical  cuts  with  a  narrow 
bladed  hatchet,  in  the  bark,  in  the  period  be 
tween  the  end  of  August  and  the  first  of  Jan 
nary,  and  collecting  the  latex  as  it  falls,  dro] 
by  drop,  often  to  the  amount  of  more  thai 
one  fluidounce  from  each  incision.  Generall; 
in  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as  ii 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  method  of  tapping  thi 
trees  is  similar,  though  the  period  of  year  a 
which  the  best  yield  of  latex  is  obtained  varies 
The  old  method  of  obtaining  rubber,  by  tb 
cutting  down  of  the  tree,  is  probably  no  longe: 
followed,  except  in  Congo  (Free)  State 
When  collected  the  latex  is  caused  to  coagulate 
usually  by  the  use  of  heat,  dry  or  moist,  artifi 
cial  or  natural.  The  Para  rubber  owes  it 
peculiar  physical  character  to  the  fact  tha 
the  coagulation  of  the  latex  is  produced  b; 
smoking  it.  In  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  ii 
America,  coagulation  is  effected  by  the  addi 
tion  of  certain  chemicals,  notably  alum,  sul 
phuric  acid,  common  salt,  soap,  and  citric  acid 
The  importance  of  india-rubber  in  the  art; 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  yea, 
ending  June,  1904,  59,015,551  pounds,  valuei 
at  $40,444,250,  were  brought  into  the  Unitet 
States.  Of  this  amount  33,109,112  pound: 
came  directly  from  Brazil,  while  21,000,001 
pounds  reached  the  United  States  througl 
Europe. 

India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  is  a  hydrocarboi 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  certaii 
tropical  plants.  This  milky  juice  is  containe< 
chiefly  in  the  so-called  laticiferous  vessels' 
situated  in  the  internal  zone  of  the  bark 
which  are  composed  of  isolated  cells,  so  ar> 
ranged  as  to  form  large  vessels  with  man; 
ramifications.  A  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  thi 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  which  belong  to  tb 
fundamental  parenchymatous  structure  of  tb 


grain)  is  the  hypodermic  dose.  Petit's  solution 
glycerin  333  parts,  alcohol  95  parts,  water  to  KM 
parts. 
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mrk  and  not  to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  That 
he  hydrocarbon  is  a  waste  product,  incapable 
f  use  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  is  believed 
iy  some  naturalists;  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
ife  of  the  plant,  as  believed  by  other  natural- 
sts,  is  not  yet  proved,  the  probabilities,  how- 
ver,  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  view. 

The  latex  as  it  first  exudes  from  the  wounded 
ilant  is  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
nilk  of  the  goat,  containing  suspended  micro- 
copic  granules  which  are  affirmed  by  Adriani 
o  have  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  two  or 
hree  mieromillimeters.  In  its  best  forms  the 
ield  of  pure  india-rubber  from  the  latex 
r  milk  juice,  should  be  as  much  as  32  per 
ent. 

Although  various  milky-juice  plants  of  the 
;mperate  countries  contain  the  hydrocarbon, 
idia-rubber  is  a  product  only  of  the  tropical 
nd  sub-tropical  countries.  It  is  said  to  be 
htained  for  commercial  purposes  from  at  least 
0  species  of  plants,  representing  five  different 
otanical  families,  namely: — the  Euphorbiaceas, 
Lrtocarpaceae,  Moracese,  Apocynaceas,  and 
.sclepiadaceas. 

The  india-rubber  producing  Euphorbiacece 
re  chiefly  South  American  trees,  inhabiting 
le  region  from  extreme  Southern  Brazil  to 
lorthem  Venezuela.  The  most  important  of 
iese  belong  to  the  genus  Hevea.  The  Hevea 
rasiliensis  (Siphonia  brasiliensis)  yields  the 
lost  esteemed  commercial  rubber.  The  Hevea 
uaianensis  has  been  acclimatized  and  is  culti- 
ated  in  Ceylon,  British  India,  and  other  parts 
f  Southern  Asia.  In  the  Gaboon  Coasts, 
ongo,  and  Ceylon,  the  Manihot  Glaziovii  has 
?en  cultivated. 

The  india-rubber  producing  Moracece  have  a 
?ry  wide  distribution  throughout  tropical 
mntries.  Of  the  South  American  species  the 
iost  important  is  the  Castilloa  elastica,  a  large 
•ee  which  inhabits  Mexico,  Central  America, 
orthern  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
nd  formerly  produced  the  bulk  of  the  india- 
ibber  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In 
sia  and  Africa  the  most  important  india- 
ibber  Moraceas  belong  to  the  genus  Ficus; 
le  chief  species  being  the  Ficus  inclica,  L.,  of 
outhern  Asia  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
vmiliarly  known  as  the  Banyan  tree;  and  the 
kus  elastica,  Roxb.,  of  India  and  Java, 
lown  as  the  india-rubber  plant  of  our  hot- 
)uses. 

Belonging  to  the  Apocynacece  are  numerous 
ind-weeds,  natives  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  va- 
ous  parts  of  Oceania.  The  most  important 
f  these  belong  to  the  genus  Landolphia,  large 
oody  bind-weeds  which  grow  over  the  trees  of 
iberia,  Gaboon,  Angola,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar, 
id  other  portions  of  Africa,  reaching  a  length 
£  80  feet,  and  a  trunkal  diameter  of  6  inches, 
wering  large  masses  of  ground  and  making 
>rests  almost  impassible.  From  them  comes 
ie  bulk  of  African  rubber.  The  apocynaceous 
?nus_  Vahea  is  represented  in  both  South 
merica,  Eastern,  Western  and  Central  Africa; 


while  the  genus  Willoughbeia  grows  in  South- 
ern Asia,  and  has  been  acclimatized  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Properties. — Rubber  occurs  in  large  Hat 
pieces,  or  moulded  into  various  shapes.  The 
latter  are  formed  by  applying  successive  layers 
of  the  juice  upon  moulds  of  clay,  which  are 
broken  and  removed  when  the  coating  has 
attained  a  sufficient  thickness  and  consistence. 
In  the  drying  of  these  layers  they  are  exposed 
to  smoke,  which  gives  to  the  concrete  mass  a 
blackish  color.  Rubber  is  officially  described  as 
"  in  flask-shaped  or  roundish  masses,  or  in 
pieces  of  the  same  having  sharply  incised  sur- 
faces and  exhibiting  a  laminated  structure; 
floating  on  water;  externally  brownish  to 
brownish-black;  internally  of  a  lighter  tint, 
mottled ;  odor  creosote-like ;  nearly  tasteless. 
Pure  Para  Rubber  is  insoluble  hi  water,  dilute 
acids,  or  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies;  soluble 
in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, petroleum  benzin,  and  benzene ;  when 
heated  to  about  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  it  melts,  re- 
maining soft  and  adhesive  after  cooling."  U.  S. 
"  In  elastic  masses  of  varying  thickness,  brown- 
ish black  externally  and  mottled  with  a  pale 
tint  internally ;  insoluble  in  -water,  ethylic 
alcohol,  alkaline  solutions,  or  dilute  acids, 
soluble  in  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  carbon 
bisulphide,  benzol,  and  petroleum  spirit.  When 
heated  to  about  257°  F.  (125°  C.)  it  melts, 
remaining  soft  and  adhesive  after  cooling. 
Odor  characteristic,  somewhat  empyreuniatie ; 
nearly  tasteless."  Br. 

Chemical  Constitution. — The  juice  of  the 
rubber  trees,  when  it  concretes  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  assumes  on  the  outer  surface  a  yel- 
lowish-brown color,  while  the  mass  remains 
white  or  yellowish-white  within.  It  is  said 
that  a  little  alum  facilitates  the  coagulation, 
while  ammonia  retards  it,  so  that  a  little  of 
the  latter  may  be  advantageously  added,  when 
it  is  desired  to  keep  the  milky  juice  in  the 
liquid  state.  (R.  Spruce,  P.  J.,  xv.  118.)  The 
recent  juice  contains,  according  to  Faraday, 
1.9  per  cent,  of  vegetable  albumen,  traces  of 
wax,  7.13  per  cent,  of  a  bitter  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  2.9  of  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  56.37  soluble  in  water  with  a  little  free 
acid,  and  only  31.7  of  the  pure  elastic  principle 
to  which  chemists  have  given  the  name  of  caout- 
chouc. Besides  these  principles,  the  concrete 
juice,  as  it  reaches  us,  generally  contains  soot, 
"derived  from  the  smoke  used  in  drying  it.  Pure 
caoutchouc,  or  rubber,  is  nearly  colorless,  and 
in  thin  layers  transparent.  It  is  highly  elastic, 
lighter  than  water,  without  taste  and  odor, 
fusible  at  about  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  remaining 
unctuous  and  adhesive  upon  cooling,  inflam- 
mable at  a  higher  temperature,  insoluble  m 
water,  alcohol/ the  weak  acids,  and  alkaline 
solutions,  soluble  in  ether  when  entirely  freed 
from  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  chloroform  and 
most  of  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  though,  in 
the  latter,  at  the  expense  of  its  elasticity.  It 
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is  said,  however,  that  the  oils  of  lavender  and 
sassafras  dissolve  it  without  change,  and  that 
when  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  solution 
in  oil  of  cajuput  it  is  still  elastic.  But  its  best 
solvents,  for  practical  purposes,  are  coal 
naphtha  or  petroleum  benzin,  the  empyreumatic 
oil  obtained  by  distilling  caoutchouc  itself,  and 
pure  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to  Bolley, 
the  best  method  of  effecting  its  solution,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  varnish,  is  first  to  digest 
it,  cut  in  small  pieces,  in  carbon  disulphide, 
which  converts  it  into  a  jelly,  and  then  to  treat 
this  jelly  with  petroleum  benzin.  A  larger  pro- 
portion is  thus  taken  up  than  by  any  other 
method.  Rubber  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric 
air,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  or  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  or  ammonia.  Rubber  chemically  is  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  polyterpenes.  When  de- 
structively distilled,  it  yields  isoprene,  CeHs, 
and  dipentene,  C10H16.  When  isoprene  is 
treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  polymerized,  and  a  substance  obtained  which 
resembles  caoutchouc  and  is  probably  identical 
with  it.  When  rubber  is  vulcanized,  it  may 
contain  from  2  to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  of 
which,  however,  not  more  than  the  lower 
amount  is  chemically  combined,  the  rest  being 
held  mechanically,  and  capable  of  removal  by 
treatment  with  caustic  alkalies.1  Bouchardat 
succeeded  in  preparing  from  isoprene  an 
artificial  caoutchouc  by  acting  upon  the  iso- 
prene with  saturated  hydrochloric  acid  in 
sealed  tubes. 

Uses. — Rubber  is  so  insoluble  that  it  cannot 
be  absorbed  in  any  form  into  the  blood.  It  is 
used  enormously  in  the  arts  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  purposes.  In  chemistry  and  surgery 
it  has  also  numerous  applications. 


1  By  the  action  of  sulphur,  rubber  acquires  prop- 
erties which  greatly  increase  its  value  in  the  arts. 
It  either  becomes  pliable,  soft,  and  tough,  or  if  the 
amount  of  sulphur  be  increased,  of  a  horny  consist- 
ence, but  preserves  its  elasticity  under  the  influence 
both  of  heat  and  cold,  is  compressible  with  great 
difficulty,  and  resists  the  ordinary  solvents  such  as 
petroleum  and  oil  of  turpentine.  In  this  state  it  is 
said  to  be  vulcanized.  The  discovery  of  the  process  of 
vulcanization  is  ascribed  to  Charles  Goodyear  of  New 
York.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  x.  193.)  It  consists  in  sub- 
mitting rubber  in  thin  sheets  to  the  action  of  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  40  parts  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
1  of  sulphur  chloride.  For  fuller  details  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  J.  P.  C.  (3e  sgr.,  xvii.  205.)  The 
s-me  object  may  be  effected  by  other  methods.  When 
thin  layers  of  rubber  are  immersed  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  melted  sulphur  at  the  heat  of  110°  C.  (240° 
F. ),  they  are  penetrated  by  the  sulphur,  but  undergo 
no  change  of  properties.  If  now  heated  In  an  inert 
medium  to  a  temperature  of  from  135°  C.  (275°  F.) 
to  160°  C.  (320°  F.),  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place, 
and  the  vulcanized  product  is  obtained.  The  same 
result  takes  place  If  the  rubber  be  first  pounded  with 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  finely  powdered  sulphur, 
and  then  heated  to  the  temperature  requisite  for  vul- 
canization. In  either  case  a  portion  of  uncombined 
sulphur  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  vul- 
canized rubber,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
various  solvents,  such  as  solutions  of  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide,  carbon  disulphide.  oil  of  turpentine, 
anhydrous  ether,  etc.  The  desulphurated  product 
thus  obtained,  while  exempt  from  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  reaction  of  free  sulphur,  is  more 
porous  than  before.  (Ibid.,  xxl.  3G6.)  For  details  of 
these  two  processes,- — viz.,  vulcanization  by  heat  with 
sulphur  or  metallic  sulphides,  and  cold  vulcanization 
with  solutions  of  sulphur  chloride, — see  Sadtler's  In- 
dustrial Organic  Chemistry,  pp.  99-101. 


Off.  Prep.— Charta  Sinapis,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Em- 
plastrum  Adhsesivum,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Caoutchouc, 
Br. 

ELATERINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ELATERIN 

(el-a-te-ri'num) 

CaoHasOg  =  345.60 

"A  neutral  principle  obtained  from  elate- 
rium,  a  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Ecballium  Elaterium  (Linne)  A 
Richard  (Fam.  Cucurbit  ace  ce) ."  U.  S.  "  Ela- 
terin,  C20H28O5,  is  the  active  principle  of 
Elaterium."  Br. 

Elaterine.  Elatine,  Fr. ;  Elaterin,  O.;  Elaterina,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Elaterin  was  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopoeias  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  variability  in  quality  of  commercial 
elaterium.  ( See  Elaterium  and  Trituratio 
Elaterini.)  Care  must  be  taken  to  examine  the 
elaterin,  which  is  itself  liable  to  be  adulterated. 
It  may  be  procured  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  elaterium  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
oil,  and  throwing  the  residue  while  yet  warm 
into  a  weak  boiling  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide, this  holds  the  green  resin  in  solution, 
and  the  elaterin  crystallizes  as  the  liquor  cools. 
Hennell  obtained  it  by  treating  with  ether  the 
alcoholic  extract  procured  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  tincture.  This  consists  of 
elaterin  and  the  green  resin,  the  latter  of  which, 
being  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  the 
former,  is  completely  extracted  by  this  fluid, 
leaving  the  elaterin  pure.  But,  as  elaterin  is 
also  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  a  portion  of  this 
principle  is  wasted  by  Hennell's  method.  By 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  green 
resin  is  obtained  separate.  Hennell  says  that 
this  was  found  to  possess  the  purgative  prop- 
erty of  elaterium,  as  it  acted  powerfully  in  a 
dose  less  than  one-third  of  a  grain.  But  the 
effect  was  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  elaterin  which  had  been  dissolved  by, 
the  ether.  Fliickiger  prefers  to  exhaust  elate- 
rium with  chloroform,  and  add  to  the  percolate 
ether,  which  precipitates  elaterin.  The  pre- 
cipitate may  be  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  re- 
crystallized.  This  process  was  adopted  by  the 
Br.  Pharm.  1885. 

Properties. — It  is  in  "  minute,  white,  hex- 
agonal scales  or  jirismatic  crystals;  without 
odor,  and  having  a  slightly  acrid,  bitter  taste; 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  containing  no  water 
of  crystallization.  Insoluble  in  water;  soluble 
in  262  parts  of  alcohol,  318  parts  of  ether,  22  j 
parts  of  chloroform,  272  parts  of  benzene,  and 
200  parts  of  amyl  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F); 
soluble  in  75  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C. 
(140°  F.).  When  heated  to  190°  C.  (374°  F.) 
it  turns  yellow,  and  at  216°  C.  (420.8°  F.)  itj 
melts,  forming  a  yellowish-brown  liquid.  On 
ignition,  it  is  consumed  without  leaving  any 
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sidue.    Its  solutions  are  neutral  to  litmus 
iper.    Sulphuric  acid  colors  it  yellow,  the 
lor  changing  gradually  to  scarlet.  Sulphuric 
id  containing  a  trace  of  ammonium  vanadate 
roduces  a  blue  color,  changing  to  green  and 
ii  to  brown.    Sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
ip  of  formaldehyde  gives  a  brown  color, 
ulpluiric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  potassium 
i-hromate    produces    an    olive-green  color, 
adually  turning  darker.     If  a  crystal  of 
laterin  be  added  to  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
id  this  evaporated  to   dryness,  the  residue 
ashed  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  treated 
ith  sulphuric  acid,  a  brownish-red  (amaranth) 
lor  will  be  produced.    An  alcoholic  solution 
'  Elaterin  should  not  be  precipitated  by  tannic 
id  T.S.,  mercuric  chloride  T.S.,  or  platinie 
oride  T.S.  (absence  of,  and  difference  from 
haloids)."    U.  S.    "With  melted  phenol  it 
Ids  a  solution  which,  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
uiric  acid,  acquires  a  crimson  color,  rapidly 
Hinging  to  scarlet."    Br.    Ernst  Johannson 
n.  Dis.,  Dorpat,  1884)  gives  the  following 
actions  for  elaterin  besides  those  mentioned 
the  Pharmacopoeia.    In  all  of  them  elaterin 
held  in  alcoholic  solution.    Froehde's  rea- 
nt  gives  a  green  color  passing  into  brown 
rich    fades    away.     Vanadinsulphuric  acid 
ith  the  fortieth  of  a  milligramme  produced  a 
ilendid  blue  color  passing  into  a  clear  green, 
urily  into  reddish  brown.    After  mixing  with 
lenie  acid  and  an  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  few  minutes  a  red-brown  color  develops, 
Inch  is  not  so  deep  as  that  which  is  produced 
1  sulphuric  acid.    Kohler's  reaction  is  pro- 
iced  by  dissolving  elaterin  in  a  few  drops  of 
ncentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the 
id  in  a  water  bath,  washing  the  white,  ainor- 
ious  residue  with  boiling  water,  and  adding 
me  concentrated   sulphuric   acid,   when  an 
naranth-red  color  develops.     By  means  of 
ese  reactions  Johannson  has  been  able  to  find 
aterin  in  large  quantities  in  the  faeces  of 
limals  poisoned  by  it,  but  no  trace  in  the 
ood  or  urine  or  any  part  of  the  organism. 
Monies  obtained  26  per  cent,  from  the  best 
ritish  elaterium,  15  per  cent,  from  the  worst, 
id  only  5  or  b'  per  cent,  from  the  French, 
bile  a  portion  procured  according  to  the  direc- 
ts of  the  London  College  yielded  to  Hennell 
nvards  of  40  per  cent.    The  Br.  Pharma- 
poeia  directs  that  the  proportion  of  elaterin 
ould  not  be  less  than  20  per  cent.  Experi- 
ents  by  John  Williams  satisfactorily  prove 
at  the  fruit,  exhausted  of  the  free  juice  from 
Inch  elaterium  is  obtained,  contains  very  little 
any  elaterin,  certainly  not  enough  to  com- 
>nsate  for  the  cost  of  its  extraction.  (Chem. 
ews,  I860,  p.  124.) 

Uses. — Elaterin  represents  all  the  activities 
elaterium;  to  which  it  is  preferable  on  ae- 
unt  of  the  greater  uniformity  of  its  effects. 
Dose,  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
1.003  to  0.006  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Elaterini  Compositus,  Br.; 
ituratio  Elaterini,  U.  8. 


ELATERIUM.  Br. 

ELATERIUM 

(el-a-te'ri-um) 

"A  sediment  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
Ecballium  Elaterium,  A.  Richard,"  Br. 


Extractum  Elaterii  ;  Elaterium 
Elaterium,  G. ;  Elaterio,  It.,  Sp. 


Elaterion,  Fr.; 


Ecballium  Elaterium  (L.),  A.  Rich.— Mi  mor- 
dica  Elaterium,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  605; 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  192,  t.  72.— Ecbalium 
agreste,  Richard;  Lindley,  Med.  and  (Econ.  Bot., 
95. — Ecbalium  officinale,  Nees. — The  wild  or 
squirting  cucumber  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a 
large  fleshy  root,  from  which  rise  several  round, 
thick,  rough  stems,  branching  and  trailing  like 
the  common  cucumber,  but  without  tendrils. 
The  leaves  are  petiolate,  large,  rough,  irreg- 
ularly cordate,  and  of  a  grayish-green  color. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  has  the  shape 
of  a  small  oval  cucumber,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  _  long,  an  inch  thick,  of  a  greenish  or 
grayish  color,  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or 
prickles.  When  fully  ripe,  it  separates  from 
the  peduncle,  and  throws  out  its  juice  and 
seeds  with  considerable  force  through  an 
opening  at  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to 
the  footstalk.  The  name  of  squirting  cucumber 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance,  and  the 
scientific  and  official  title  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  similar  origin,  though  some  authors  main- 
tain that  the  term  elaterium  was  applied  to  the 
drug  rather  from  the  mode  of  its  operation 
upon  the  bowels  than  from  the  projectile 
property  of  the  fruit.1 

Preparation. — This  species  of  Ecballium  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  where,  however,  it 
perishes  in  the  winter.  Elaterium  is  the  sub- 
stance spontaneously  deposited  by  the  juice  of 
the  fruit,  when  separated  and  allowed  to  stand. 
From  the  experiments  of  Clutterbuck,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  only  the  free  juice  about 
the  seeds,  which  is  obtained  without  expression, 
affords  the  product.  The  substance  of  the 
fruit  itself,  the  seeds,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  have  been  thought  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  inert.  From  the  statements  made  by 
Bell  (see  note,  next  page),  these  opinions  must 
probably  be  somewhat  modified ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  strong  expression  injures  the  pro- 
duct. When  the  fruit  is  sliced  and  placed  upon 
a  sieve,  a  perfectly  limpid  and  colorless  juice 
flows  out,  which  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  begins  to  deposit  a 
sediment.  This,  when  collected  and  carefully 
dried,  is  very  light  and  pulverulent,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
It  is  the  genuine  elaterium,  and  was  found  by 
Clutterbuck  to  purge  violently  in  the  dose  of 


>From  the  Greek  ;».».  /  drive,  or  eAa™.,  driver. 
The  word  elaterium  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to  sig- 
nify any  active  purge.  Dioscorides  applied  It  to  the 
medicine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
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one-eighth  of  a  grain.  But  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  fruit  is  very  small.  Clutterbuek 
obtained  only  six  grains  from  forty  cucumbers. 
Commercial  elaterium  is  often  a  weaker  medi- 
cine, owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  adulteration, 
but  much  more  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. In  order  to  increase  the  product,  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  often  expressed  with  great 
force,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  sometimes  evaporated  so  as  to  form  an  ex- 
tract, instead  of  being  allowed  to  deposit  the 
active  matter.  The  French  elaterium  is  pre- 
pared by  expressing  the  juice,  clarifying  it  by 
rest  and  filtration,  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
suitable  consistence.  As  the  liquid  remaining 
after  the  deposition  of  the  sediment  is  com- 
paratively inert,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
preparation  of  the  French  Codex  must  be  rela- 
tively feeble.  The  following  are  the  directions 
of  the  British  Pharm.  (1885)  :  "Cut  the  fruit 
lengthwise,  and  lightly  press  out  the  juice. 
Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  set  aside  to 
deposit.  Carefully  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquor;  pour  the  sediment  on  a  linen  filter,  and 
dry  it  on  porous  tiles,  in  a  warm  place.  The 
decanted  fluid  may  deposit  a  second  portion  of 
sediment,  which  can  be  dried  in  the  same  way." 
The  latter  portion  deposited  is  of  a  lighter 
color.  (Pereira.)  The  slight  pressure  directed 
is  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  juice 
from  the  somewhat  immature  fruit  employed. 
The  perfectly  ripe  fruit  is  not  used,  as,  in 
consequence  of  its  disposition  to  part  with  its 
contents,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  market.  In  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  former  name  of 
Extractum  Elaterii  of  the  London  College  has 
been  very  properly  abandoned,  as  the  prepara- 
tion is  in  no  correct  sense  of  the  word  an  ex- 
tract. Elaterium  is  brought  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the 
elaterium  of  which  Pereira  speaks  as  coming 
from  Malta  reaches  our  market  also.1 


1  The  following  notice  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
elaterium  plant  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  at 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  England,  condensed  from  a  paper 
by  Jacob  Bell  in  the  P.  J.,  for  October,  1850,  may  have 
some  interest  for  the  American  reader.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  planted  in 
June.  In  luxuriant  plants  the  stem  sometimes  ac- 
quires an  extraordinary  breadth.  In  one  instance, 
though  not  thicker  than  the  forefinger  where  it  issued 
from  the  earth,  it  was  in  its  broadest  part  four  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  A  wet  season  inter- 
feres with  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  At  the 
spontaneous  separation  of  the  fruit,  it  throws  out 
its  juice  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  ; 
and  hazard  of  injury  to  the  eyes  is  incurred  by  walk- 
ing among  the  plants  at  their  period  of  maturity.  A 
bushel  of  the  fruit  weighs  40  pounds,  and  the  price 
varies  from  7  to  10  shillings  sterling.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  elaterium,  which  begins  early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  fruit,  having  been  washed,  if  necessary,  to 
cleanse  it  from  earthy  matters,  is  sliced  longitudi- 
nally into  halves,  and  then  submitted  to  expression, 
wrapped  in  a  hempen  cloth,  in  a  common  screw  press. 
Considerable  force  is  used  in  the  expression.  The 
juice  is  then  strained  through  hair,  cypress,  or  wire 
sieves,  and  set  aside  for  deposition.  The  deposit 
usually  takes  place  in  three  or  four  hours.  When 
this  part  of  the  process  is  completed,  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  carefully  poured  off,  the  deposit  is  placed  on 
calico  cloths  resting  on  hair  sieves,  and  allowed  to 
drain  for  about  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  re- 
moved by  a  knife,  spread  over  small  cloths,  and  dried 
on  canvas  frames  in  the  drying-stove.  About  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  elaterium  Is  obtained  from  a  bushel  of 


Properties.— The  best  elaterium  is  in  thi 
flat  or  slightly  curled  cakes  or  fragments,  ofta 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  muslin  upoi, 
which  it  was  dried,  of  a  greenish-gray  colo 
becoming  yellowish  by  exposure,  of  a  feeblj 
odor,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  i 
pulverulent  and  inflammable,  and  so  light  tha 
it  floats  when  thrown  upon  water.  When  o 
inferior  quality,  it  is  sometimes  dark-colorecj 
much  curled,  and  rather  hard,  breaking  wit 
difficulty,  or  presenting  a  resinous  fractun' 
"In  light,  friable,  flat  or  slightly  curvec 
opaque  cakes,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  (rw 
and  a  half  millimetres)  thick;  pale  greer 
grayish  green,  or  yellowish  gray  in  color;  frac 
ture  finely  granular;  odor  faint,  tea-like;  tast 
bitter  and  acrid.  It  should  not  give  the  chai 
acteristic  reactions  with  the  tests  for  carbonate 
or  for  starch,  and  should  yield  half  its  weigbj 
to  boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  When  es 
hausted  with  chloroform,  the  solution  evap 
orated,  the  residue  washed  with  ether,  and  th 
process  of  solution,  evaporation,  and  washin' 
repeated,  Elaterium  should  yield  25  per  cent 
or  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  of  Elaterin."  Br. 
The  Maltese  elaterium  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  ! 
pale  color,  sometimes  without  the  least  tinge  o 
green,  destitute  of  odor,  soft,  and  friable,  an 
not  infrequently  gives  evidence  of  having  bee 
mixed  with  chalk  or  starch.  It  sinks  in  watei  i 
and  usually  contains  so  little  elaterin  that  i 
should  be  employed  only  as  a  source  of  tha 
principle.    In  the  analyses  of  T.  A.  Elwooc  I 


fruit.    Some  obtain  more,  but  the  product  1b  inferio: 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  too  much  force  in  tb  ( 
expression.    Good    elaterium   has   a   pale   pea-gree  < 
tint  ;  that  of  inferior  quality  is  of  a  duller  hue.  Tt 
juice  expelled  in  bursting  is  said  to  undergo  ver 
little  change  in  the  air,  while  that  expressed  from  th  i 
ripe  fruit  immediately  afterwards  becomes  milky,  an 
deposits  elaterium.    The  recently  burst  fruit,  theri 
fore,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  for  the  prepari 
tion  of  the  drug  as  that  collected  before  perfei  1 
maturity.    For  a  paper  on   the  cultivation  of  tt 
elaterium  plant  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  England,  see  A.  . 
P.,  1860,  p.  163 ;  at  Market  Deeping,  P.  J.,  Sep 
1881,  p.  239. 

2  H.  W.  Jones  and  P.  Ransom  detail  an  improve 
method  of  assaying  elaterium  in  the  Year-Book  < 
Pharmacy,  1886,  p.  442  ;  it  is  as  follows  :    "  Macerai 
1  gramme  of  finely  powdered  elaterium  with  chlon 
form  in  a  covered  dish  for  a  few  hours,  then  transff, 
to  a  minature  glass  percolator  (e.g.,  the  barrel  of 
small  glass  syringe)  plugged  with  cotton,  and  was : 
with    chloroform,    allowing    about    10    Cc.   to  pas; 
through  the  marc  after  the  menstruum  has  begu 
to    pass    in    a     colorless     condition.    Place  tt 
percolate    in    a    small    dish,    and    evaporate  o 
the  chloroform  at  a  gentle  heat.    Treat  the  residi 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pure,  absolute  ether,  as 
transfer  to  a  small  percolator  or  funnel,  plugged  wit' 
cotton.    Wash  with  pure  ether  until  at  least.  10  t 
have  passed  through  colorless,  and  reserve  the  etn! 
real  washings.     Redissolve  the  elaterin,  so  obtainei; 
by  passing  chloroform  through  it  while  still  in  tt 
funnel  or  percolator,  and  evaporate  the  chloroform 
solution  once  more  to  dryness  iu  a  small  dish.  Trei, 
the  residue  so  obtained  with  ether,  exactly  as  befor 
Allow  the  united  ethereal  washings  to  evaporate  spoi 
taneously  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  to  about  3  Lj 
Transfer  this  liquid  to  a  small  cylinder  (e.g..  a  J 
Cc.  measure),  and  allow  the  separated  elaterin  H 
deposit.    Carefully  decant   the   colored  supernatai 
liquid,  add  4  Cc.  of  pure  ether  to  the  residue,  ar| 
again  decant  after  deposition  has  taken  place.  H 
nally  dissolve  the  elaterin  in  the  cylinder  with  the  a| 
of  chloroform,  and  wash  out  the  larger  amount  pr 
viously  collected  In  the  funnel  with  the  same  solveng 
Unite  the  chloroformic   solutions,   evaporate  in  I 
tared  dish,  dry  on  a  water-bath,  and  weigh. 
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e  average  yield  of  English  elaterium  was 
5  per  cent.,  of  Maltese  elaterium  15.3  per 
at.  (P.  J.,  Nov.  1891.) 

Clutterbuck  first  observed  that  the  activity  of 
aterium  resided  in  the  portion  of  it  soluble 
alcohol  and  not  in  water.  This  fact  was 
terwards  confirmed  by  Paris,  who  found  that 
alcoholic  extract,  treated  with  boiling  dis- 
Ued  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  had  the 
roperty  of  purging  in  minute  doses,  while  the 
maining  portion  of  the  elaterium  was  inactive, 
he  subsequent  experiments  of  Hennell  of 
ondon,  and  Morries  of  Edinburgh,  which 
ere  nearly  simultaneous,  demonstrated  the 
tistence  of  a  crystallizable  matter  in  elaterium 
hich  is  the  active  principle,  and  has  been 
imed  elaterin.  (See  Elaterinum.)  According 
Hennell,  100  parts  of  elaterium  contain  44 
£  elaterin,  17  of  a  green  resin  {chlorophyll); 
of  starch,  27  of  lignin,  and  6  of  saline 
latters.  The  alcoholic  extract  which  Paris 
ailed  elatin  is  probably  a  mixture  of  elaterin 
nd  the  green  resin  or  chlorophyll.  Walz 
1859)  found  in  the  juice  of  the  fruits  and 
erb  of  Ecballium,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Cucumis 
rophetarum,  L.,  a  second  crystallizable  bitter 
rineiple,  prophetin,  and  the  amorphous  sub- 
tances  ecballin  or  elateric  acid,  hydro-elaterin, 
nd  elateride,  all  of  which  require  further  ex- 
mination. 

Choice  of  Elaterium. — The  inequality  of 
laterium  depends  probably  more  on  diversities 
the  mode  of  preparation  than  on  adultera- 
ion.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  greatly  sophis- 
icated,  and  large  quantities  are  said  to  have 
ieen  imported  into  this  country  consisting 
aainly  of  chalk  colored  green  artificially.  (B. 
anavan,  N.  Y.  J.  Pharm.,  iii.)  It  should  pos- 
ess  the  sensible  properties  above  indicated  as 
haracterizing  good  elaterium,  should  not 
ffervesce  with  acids,  and  should  yield  from 
ne-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  elaterin.  (See 
Elaterinum.) 

Uses. — Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogue 
athartic,  and  in  a  large  dose  generally  excites 
lausea  and  vomiting.  If  too  freely  adniin- 
stered,  it  operates  with  great  violence  upon 
)oth  the  stomach  and  bowels,  producing  inflam- 
nation  of  these  organs,  which  has  in  some  in- 
stances eventuated  fatally.  It  also  increases 
he  flow  of  urine.  The  fruit  was  employed  by 
he  ancients,  and  is  recommended  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in  mania  and 
melancholy.  Sydenham  and  his  contemporaries 
considered  elaterium  highly  useful  in  dropsy, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fatal  results  from 
its  incautious  employment,  it  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  genei-ally  neglected  till  again 
brought  into  notice  by  Ferriar.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  efficient  hydragogue 
cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  The  full 
dose  of  commercial  elaterium  as  formerly  found 
in  commerce  was  often  from  one  to  two  grains 
(0.065  to  0.13  Gm.),  but,  as  the  quality  has 
greatly  improved,  this  dose  might  now  be  much 
too  large,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  in  the 

(28) 


dose  of  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.010 
to  0.016  Gm.),  repeated  every  hour  till  it 
operates,  and  increased  if  necessary.  It  should 
be  observed  that  these  doses  are  inapplicable 
to  the  very  old  and  feeble  and  those  prostrated 
by  disease.  Two-fifths  of  a  grain  (0.025  Gm.) 
proved  fatal  by  purging  in  an  ill  and  feeble 
lady  of  70  years.  (.1.  J.  P.,  1S68,  p.  373.) 
The  dose  of  Clutterbuck's  elateriiun  is  the 
eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  Gm.),  that  of  elaterin 
is  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fifteenth  of  a 
grain  (0.003  to  0.004  Gm.).  One  grain  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol  with  four 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  25  to  30  minims 
(1.6  to  1.8  Ce.)  may  be  given  diluted  with 
water,  but  the  granule  affords  a  preferable 
method. 

Dose,  one-tenth  to  one-half  a  grain  (0.006 
to  0.032  Gm.). 

ELIXIR  ADJUVANS.  U.  S. 

ADJUVANT  ELIXIR 

(el-ix'jr  ad'ju-vans) 

Elixir  adjuvant,  Fr. ;  Gewiirzhaftes  Lakritzenelixir, 

G. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Glycyrrhiza,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces, 
28  minims] ;  Aromatic  Elixir,  eight  hundred  and, 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  29  fluidounces,  363 
minims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] . 
Mix,  and  filter  if  necessary."  U.  S. 

Uses. — This  elixir  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  various  medicinal  prepara- 
tions ;  it  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia (8th  Rev.)  mainly  to  furnish  an  alter- 
native elixir  to  aromatic  elixir  which  is  simi- 
larly used.  The  presence  of  the  glycyrrhiza 
aids  in  disguising  or  obtunding  the  taste  of 
bitter  or  disagreeable  substances. 

ELIXIR  AROMATICUM.  U.  S. 

AROMATIC  ELIXIR  [Simple  Elixir] 

(el-ix'ir  ar-Q-mat'i-cum ) 

Elixir  aromatique,  Fr.;  Aromatisches  Elixir,  G. 

*  "  Compound  Spirit  of  Orange,  twelve  cubic 
centimeters  [or  195  minims] ;  Syrup,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  12 
fluidounces,  326  minims] ;  Purified  Talc,  thirty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  25  grains] ;  Alcohol, 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  H  fluidrachms].  To  the  Compound 
Spirit  of  Orange  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims].  To  this  solution,  add 
the  Syrup  in  several  portions,  agitating  after 
each  addition,  and  afterwards  add,  in  the  same 
manner,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  [or  12  fluidounces,  326  minims]  of 
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Distilled  Water.  Mix  the  Purified  Talc  inti- 
mately with  the  liquid,  and  then  filter  through  a 
wetted  filter,  returning  the  first  portions  of  the 
filtrate  until  a  transparent  liquid  is  obtained. 
Lastly,  wash  the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  Alcohol  and  three  volumes  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  until  the  product  measures  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms]."  V.  S. 

This  official  preparation  takes  the  place  of 
the  former  elixir  of  orange,  and  by  many  is 
regarded  as  more  agreeable.  Its  introduction 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  for  some  official 
action  which  would  enable  pharmacists  readily 
to  furnish  elixirs  when  called  for  by  an  ex- 
temporaneous or  speedy  process.  The  aromatic 
elixir  is,  of  course,  merely  a  base  or  vehicle, 
and  in  many  cases  the  medicinal  substance  may 
be  simply  dissolved  in  the  elixir.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  some  insoluble,  inert  powder, 
like  precipitated  chalk,  magnesium  carbonate, 
etc.,  to  the  liquid  before  filtering,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  transparent  elixir,  and  it  is 
customary  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  color 
the  preparation  with  cochineal  or  caramel. 

Off.  Prep.— Elixir  Adjuvans,  U.  8.;  Elixir 
Ferri,  Quininee  et  Strychninse  Phosphatum,  U.  8.; 
Liquor  Ferri  et  Ainmonii  Aeetatis,  V.  8. 

ELIXIR  FERRI,  QUININE  ET  STRYCH- 
NINE PHOSPHATUM.  U.  S. 

ELIXIR  OP  IRON.  QUININE  AND 
STRYCHNINE  PHOSPHATES 

(Sl-Ix'ir  feVrl  qui-ni'nae  et  strych-ni'nae 
phos-pha'tum ) 

Elixir  des  Phosphates  de  Fer,  de  Quinine  et  de 
Strychnine,  Fr. ;  Elixir  von  phosphorsauren  Eisen, 
Ohinin  und  Strychnin,  O. 

*  "  Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate,  seventeen  and 
one-half  grammes  [or  270  grains] ;  Quinine, 
eight  and  seventy-five  hundredths  grammes  [or 
135  grains] ;  Strychnine,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  milligrammes  [or  4i  grains] ;  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  two  cubic  centimeters  [or  32 
minims] ;  Ammonium  Carbonate,  in  translucent 
pieces,  nine  grammes  [or  139  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces, 
11  minims];  Acetic  Acid,  twenty-eight  and 
sixty-five  hundredths  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
5  grains]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  Distilled  Water, 
Aromatic  Elixir,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Qui- 
nine and  Stiychnine  in  the  Alcohol,  then  add 
the  Phosphoric  Acid  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims]  of  Aromatic  Elixir.  Add  the  Acetic 
Acid  to  the  Ammonium  Carbonate,  contained  in 
a  suitable  vessel,  and  when  solution  is  com- 
plete, neutralize  with  Ammonia  Water  and  add 
enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  product 
measure  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluid- 
ounce,  331  minims].    Mix  the  solution  of  Am- 


monium Acetate  with  the  solution  of  the  alka- 
loids, and  add  enough  Aromatic  Elixir  to  make 
the  liquid  measure  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  29  fluidounces,  363 
minims].  Dissolve  the  Ferric  Phosphate  in 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7 
minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  by  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  if  the  solution  be  acid  to  lit- 
mus paper,  neutralize  exactly  with  Ammonia 
Water,  and  add  enough  Aromatic  Elixir  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces,  28  minims]. 
Finally,  mix  the  two  solutions  and  filter  if 
necessary."  U.  S. 

This  elixir  was  introduced  into  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia (8th  Rev.)  because  it  is  largely  used 
and  deserved  this  recognition.  The  process  is 
essentially  that  recommended  by  Caspari;  the 
ferric  phosphate  and  the  alkaloids  can  be  re- 
tained in  solution  in  the  elixir  with  the  aid  of 
an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  this  makes 
the  elixir  unpleasantly  acid  to  the  taste;  am- 
monium acetate  is  used  to  retain  the  feme 
phosphate  in  solution  with  the  other  ingredients 
and  to  make  a  finished  elixir  which  can  be 
mixed  with  aqueous  solutions  without  produc- 
ing turbidity,  and  remain  clear  at  low  temper- 
atures. This  elixir  should  be  preserved  in 
amber-colored  bottles  protected  from  the  light, 
otherwise  the  pale  greenish  color  which  it  has 
when  first  made  will  disappear  and  be  replaced 
by  a  brownish  tint  followed  often  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 
ELIXIRIA. 

ELIXIRS 

( 61-ix-ir'i-a ) 

Cordials;  Elixirs,  Fr.;  Elixire,  Q. 

Elixirs  as  they  are  known  in  modern  Amer- 
ican pharmacy  are  aromatic,  sweetened,  spirit- 
uous preparations,  containing  small  quantities 
of  active  medicinal  substances.  They  differ 
greatly  from  the  liquids  formerly  termed 
elixirs,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  object' 
sought  for  in  the  modern  elixir  is  an  agreeable 
taste,  and  usually  this  is  attained  only  by  such 
sacrifices  as  to  render  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
almost  nil,  while  the  principal  activity  is  due 
to  the  alcohol,  which  has  proved  in  many  cases 
very  injurious.  These  considerations  have,, 
prevented  an  extensive  official  recognition  of  1 
elixirs,  and  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1890  recognized 
but  two,  one  of  which,  the  Aromatic  Elixir, 
has  been  introduced  merely  as  a  vehicle. 
In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  two  elixirs  were 
introduced,  Adjuvant  Elixir  and  Elixir  of  Iron,! 
Quinine  and  Strychnine  Phosphates. 

Owing  to  their  extensive  use  by  practitioners 
all  over  our  country,  it  became  necessary  tot 
notice  some  of  the  most  important  in  this  com-i 
mentary,  and  in  the  15th  edition  of  the  Dis- 
pensatory a  number  of  formulas  for  elixirs! 
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eve  inserted  in  Part  I.  Elixir  of  Orange, 
ficial  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1880,  may  be  made 
■  the  formula  in  the  foot-note.1 

EMPLASTRA. 

PLASTERS 

(em-plas'tra ) 

Kmpiatres,  l'r.;  Pilaster,  U.  Empiastri,  /*. ;  Em- 
ustOH,  tip. 

Plasters  are  solid  compounds  intended  for  ex- 
rnal  application,  adhesive  at  the  temperature 
!  the  human  body,  and  of  such  a  consistence  as 
i  render  the  aid  of  beat  necessary  in  spread- 
g  them.  Spread  plasters  having  rubber  in 
ieir  composition  are  most  largely  used;  they 
-e  usually  perforated.  Some  plasters  have  as 
ieir  hasis  a  compound  of  olive  oil  and  litharge, 
instituting  the  Emplastrum  Plumbi  of  the 
haruiaeopceias.  Others  owe  their  consistence 
ad  adhesiveness  to  resinous  substances,  or  to 
mixture  of  these  with  wax  and  fats. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plasters,  care  is  req- 
isite  that  the  heat  employed  be  not  sufficiently 
evated  to  produce  decomposition,  nor  so  long 
jiitinued  as  to  drive  off  any  volatile  ingredient 
pon  which  the  virtues  of  the  preparation  may 
1  any  degree  depend.  After  having  been  pre- 
ared,  they  are  usually  shaped  into  cylindrical 
ills,  and  wrapped  in  paper  to  exclude  the  air. 
lasters  should  be  firm  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ires,  should  spread  easily  when  heated,  and, 
L'ter  being  spread,  should  remain  soft,  pliable, 
id  adhesive,  without  melting,  at  the  beat  of 
le  human  body.  When  long  kept,  they  are  apt 
i  change  color  and  to  become  bard  and  brittle, 
id,  as  this  alteration  is  most  observable  upon 
ieir  surface,  it  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
.•tion  of  the  air,  which  should  therefore  be  ex- 
uded as  much  as  possible.  The  defect  may 
snally  be  remedied  by  melting  the  plaster  with 
moderate  heat  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity 
I  oil  to  give  it  the  due  consistence. 
Plasters  are  prepared  for  use  by  spreading 
lem  upon  leather,  linen,  or  muslin,  according 
>  the  particular  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
iswer.  Leather  is  most  convenient  when  the 
pplieation  is  made  to  the  sound  skin,  linen  or 
itislin  when  the  plaster  is  used  as  a  dressing 
i  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces,  or  with  the 
ew  of  bringing  and  retaining  together  the  sides 


1  Elixir  AuranUi.  U.  S.  1880.  Elixir  of  Orange, 
mple  Elixir. — "  Oil  of  Orange  Peel,  one  part  [or 
vo  aud  a  half  fluldrachms]  ;  Cotton,  two  parts  [or 
lit  an  ounce  av. ]  ;  Sugar  In  coarse  powder,  one  hun- 
td  parts  [or  twenty-five  ounces  av.]  ;  Alcohol, 
ater,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  three  hun- 
yd  parts  [or  about  four  pints].  Mix  Alcohol  and 
ater  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  [or  one  pint]  of 
Icoliol  to  three  parts  [or  two  aud  a  half  pints]  of 
ater.  Add  the  Oil  of  Orange  to  the  Cotton,  in 
nail  portions  at  a  time,  distributing  it  thoroughly 
1  picking  the  Cotton  apart  after  each  addition  ; 
len  pack  tightly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradu- 
ly  pour  on  the  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water,  until 
i'o  hundred  parts  [or  three  and  one-fourth  pints]  of 
tered  liquid  are  obtained.  In  this  liquid  dissolve 
ie  Sugar  by  agitation,  without  heat,  aud  strain." 
.  S.  1880. 


of  wounds.  The  leather  usually  preferred  is 
white  sheepskin,  or  the  kind  known  commer- 
cially as  "  hemlock  splits."  A  margin  about 
one-fourth  or  half  an  inch  broad  should  usually 
be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  plaster,  and  to  prevent  the  cloth- 
ing in  contact  with  its  edges  from  being  soiled. 
An  accurate  outline  may  be  obtained  by  pasting 
upon  the  leather  a  piece  of  paper  so  cut  as  to 
leave  in  the  centre  a  vacant  space  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions,  and  removing  the  paper  when 
no  longer  needed.  The  same  object  may  often  be 
accomplished  by  employing  two  narrow  ruler  of 
sheet  tin  graduated  in  inches,  and  so  shaped  that 
each  of  them  may  form  two  sides  of  a  rec- 
tangle. These  may  be  applied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enclose  within  them  any  given  rectangular 
space,  and  may  be  fixed  by  weights  upon  the 
leather,  or  preferably  adjusted  by  set  screws, 
while  the  plaster  is  spread.  For  any  other 
shape,  as  in  the  instance  of  plasters  for  the 
breast,  pieces  of  tin  may  be  employed  having 
a  space  within,  corresponding  to  the  required 
outline.  The  spreading  of  the  plaster  is  most 
conveniently  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  spat- 
ula or  plaster  iron.  This  may  be  heated  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  instrument  be  not  so  hot  as  to  dis- 
color or  decompose  the  plaster,  and  special  care 
is  requisite  in  the  case  of  those  plasters  which 
contain  a  volatile  ingredient.  A  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  plaster  should  first  be  melted  by 
the  heated  instrument,  and,  having  been  re- 
ceived on  a  piece  of  coarse  stiff  paper,  or  in  a 
shallow  tin  tray  open  on  one  side,  should,  when 
nearly  cool,  be  transferred  to  the  leather,  and 
applied  quickly  and  evenly  over  its  surface.  By 
this  plan  the  melted  plaster  is  prevented  from 
penetrating  the  leather,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when 
applied  too  hot.  Before  removing  the  paper 
from  the  edge  of  the  plaster,  if  this  has  become 
so  bard  as  to  crack,  the  iron  should  be  drawn 
over  the  line  of  junction.  When'  linen  or 
muslin  is  used,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  por- 
tion to  be  spread  are  large,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  adhesive  plaster,  the  best  plan  is  to  pass 
the  cloth  "  on  which  the  plaster  has  been  laid 
through  a  machine  formed  of  a  spatula  fixed 
by  screws  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  plate 
of  polished  steel."  A  machine  for  spreading 
plasters  is  described  by  M.  Herent  in  the  ,/.  P. 
C,  3e  ser.,  ii.  403."  (See  TJ.  S.  D.,  18th 
edition,  p.  498,  also  N.  R.,  1879,  p.  337.) 

The  spreading  of  plasters  has  become  to  a 
great  extent  a  lost  art  to  the  pharmacists  of 
this  country,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machine-spread  plasters,  which  contain  india- 
rubber  in  the  adhesive  composition.  These  are 
reasonably  permanent,  and  do  not  require  the 
application  of  heat.  When  made  by  reliable 
manufacturers  they  are  in  many  cases  to  be 
preferred,  but  the  introduction  of  immense 
quantities  of  worthless  ones  by  unscrupulous 
makers  has  caused  many  practitioners  to  direct 
plasters  to  be  spread  by  the  pharmacist  from 
official  plaster.    The  perforation  or  porous- 
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ing"  of  piasters  is  usually  accomplished  on  a 
large  scale  by  expensive  apparatus.  J.  J.  Ed- 
mondson  read  a  paper  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1887  giving  the 
process  for  manufacturing  rubber-mass  plasters 
as  carried  on  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New 
York.  It  is  as  follows :  The  ingredients  em- 
ployed are — rubber,  two  parts;  Burgundy  pitch, 
one  part,  gum  olibanum,  one  part.  This  may 
vary  with  some  special  plasters,  but  they  con- 
stitute the  component  parts  of  the  mass  used  for 
the  majority. 

The  crude  rubber  is  at  first  steeped  in  hot 
water,  to  cleanse  and  soften  it,  then  the  rubber 
is  passed  through  the  washer  and  crusher,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  severe  pressure  between  two 
corrugated  rolls,  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  wide,  while  a  stream  of  water  falling 
continually  washes  it  thoroughly,  and  it  comes 
out  in  sheets  somewhat  softened.  After  these 
sheets  are  dried,  which  requires  a  number  of 
days,  they  are  passed  through  the  grinder,  where 
they  are  crushed  between  two  smooth  rollers, 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  inches 
across.  This  thoroughly  softens  the  rubber  and 
makes  it  plastic,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  worked 
up  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  principal 
operation,  the  mixing,  then  takes  place.  The 
medication  must  be  carefully  combined,  and  the 
whole  manipulation  so  managed  that  the  plaster 
will  be  uniform,  so  that  age  or  varying  temper- 
ature shall  not  affect  it.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  rollers,  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  arranged  so  that  one  revolves  at  twice 
the  speed  of  the  other.  Between  these  large 
rollers  the  mass  is  passed  with  whatever  medica- 
tion is  required :  e.  g.,  when  a  belladonna  mass  is 
to  be  made,  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock  mass 
is  taken  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  the  pro- 
portions corresponding  to  the  formula  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  These  are  repeatedly  passed 
through  the  rollers  until  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mass,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  from  ris- 
ing high  enough  to  decompose  or  affect  the 
alkaloids.  The  spreading  is  also  clone  by 
rollers,  into  which  the  thoroughly  mixed  mass 
is  fed  at  the  same  time  that  the  cloth  is  fed, 
the  thickness  of  the  plasters  being  governed  by 
the  adjusting  of  screws  on  the  side  of  the 
machine. 

The  rubber  base  is  pliable,  adhesive,  it  will 
not  become  too  hard  or  too  soft,  but  will 
yield  up  the  medication  to  the  absorbents  of 
the  skin,  and  its  properties  will  be  retained 
indefinitely.1 


1  Certain  plasters  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  have  been  dropped  in  the  various  re- 
visions, but  as  they  are  still  liable  to  be  called  for 
we  append  the  formulas  for  their  preparation. 

Emplastrum  Aconiti.  Aconite  Plaster. — "  Take  of 
Aconite  Root,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Al- 
cohol, Resin  Plaster,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  Aconite  Root  with  six  fluidounces  of  Al- 
cohol, and  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator.  Cover 
the  surface  with  a  disk  of  paper,  and  pour  upon  it 
ten  fluidounces  of  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  begins 
to  drop,  cork  the  percolator,  and,  having  closely 
covered  it  to  prevent  evaporation,  set  it  aside  in  a 


EMPLASTRUM  ADH^ESIVUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

ADHESIVE  PLASTER 


(em-plas'trum  ad-h£e'si-vum ) 


Emplastrum  Resins,  Br.;  Resin  Plaster-  En 
platre  Adhgsif,  Empiatre  Resineux,  Fr.;  Emplastrui 
adhaesivum,  P.  G. ;  Heftpflaster,  <?.;  Empiasti 
adesivo,  It. 

* "  Rubber,  cut  in  small  pieces,  twent 
grammes  [or  308.6  grains] ;  Petrolatum,  tweni 


moderately  warm  place  for  four  days.  Then  remov 
the  cork,  and  gradually  pour  on  Alcohol  until  tw 
pints  of  tincture  have  been  obtained  or  the  Aconii 
Root  is  exhausted.  Distil  off  a  pint  and  a  half  of  a 
cohol,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft  unifori 
extract  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  Add  to  thi 
sufficient  Resin  Plaster,  previously  melted,  to  mak 
the  mixture  weigh  sixteen  troyounces,  and  then  mi 
them  thoroughly."  V.  8.  1870. 

Emplastrum  Antimonii.  Antimonial  Plaster. — "  Tak 
of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium,  in  fin 
powder,  a  troyounce ;  Burgundy  Pitch  four  trot 
ounces.  Melt  the  Pitch  by  means  of  a  water-batl 
and  strain  ;  then  add  the  powder,  and  stir  them  we 
together  until  the  mixture  thickens  on  cooling."  U. 
1870. 

This  is  a  useful  formula,  although  no  longe 
official.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  convenien 
methods  of  obtaining  the  local  pustulating  effects  c 
tartar  emetic.  For  its  effects  and  uses,  see  Antimon 
et  Potassii  Tartras. 

Emplastrum  Arnica;.  U.  S.  1890.  Arnica  plaste, 
"  Extract  of  Arnica  Root,  three  hundred  and  Hurt 
grammes  [or  11  ounces  av.,  280  gr.]  ;  Resin  Plaste 
six  hundred  and  seventy  grammes  [or  23  ounces  av 
277  gr.],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  120  gr.].  Add  the  Extract  to  the  Resi 
Plaster,  previously  melted  by  means  of  a  watei 
bath,  and  mix  them  thoroughly."  U.  S.  1890. 

Emplastrum  Ferri.  V.  S.  1890.  Iron  Plaste, 
[Strengthening  Plaster.]  Emplastrum  Roborans,  B, 
1867. — "  Ferric  Hydrate,  dried  at  a  temperature  no 
exceeding  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  ninety  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  76  grains]  ;  Olive  Oil,  fifty  grammes  [or 
ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Burgundy  Pitch,  one  hut 
dred  and  forty  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  410  grains] 
Lead  Plaster,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  gramme 
[or  25  ounces  av.,  173  grains],  to  mak 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  12 
grains].  Melt  the  Lead  Plaster  and  Burgund 
Pitch  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  add  the  Oliv 
Oil  ;  then  add  the  Ferric  Hydrate,  and  stir  constantl 
until  the  mixture  thickens  on  cooling."  U.  S.  1890. 

Emplastrum  Picis  Burgundicw.  U.  S.  1890.  Bw 
gundy  Pitch  Plaster. — "  Burgundy  Pitch,  eight  hw 
dred  grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96  grains]  ;  Olive  Oi 
fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  :  Yelloi 
Wax,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounce 
av.,  127  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  gramme,* 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Melt  together  th 
Burgundy  Pitch  and  Yellow  Wax,  then  incorporat 
the  Olive  Oil,  and  stir  constantly,  until  the  mas 
thickens  on  cooling."    V.  S.  1890. 

The  object  of  the  wax  and  olive  oil  is  to  give  I 
proper  consistence  to  the  Burgundy  pitch,  and  t 
prevent  its  great  tendency  to  become  brittle.  Lavign 
proposes  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  Burgundy  pitc. 
plaster  to  crack  by  incorporating  with  it  caoutchouc 
in  the  following  method.  Soften  35  parts,  by  weigh 
of  caoutchouc,  in  small  pieces,  by  warming  it  wit! 
13  parts  of  petroleum  in  a  close  vessel.  Melt  to  i 
gether  300  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch  and  25  parts  o 
white  wax.  Warm  the  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  i 
suitable  vessel,  add  gradually,  with  constant  stirring 
the  melted  pitch  and  wax,  and  finally  incorporat 
thoroughly  with  the  mass  3  parts  of  glycerin.  (J 
P  C    4e  s£r.,  ix.  131.) 

Emplastrum  Resinw.  TJ.  S.  1890.  Resin  Plaster 
"  Resin,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  forn 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  410  grains]  ;  Lead  Plaster 
eight  hundred  grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96  grains  J j 
Yellow  Wax,  sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  o; 
grains],  to  make  one  'thousand  grammes  [or  35  ouncel 
av.,  120  grains].  Melt  the  Lead  Plaster  and  Yellov 
Wax  together  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  add  tn. 
Resin,  and,  when  it  is  melted,  mix  the  mass  tnoi; 
oughly."   U.  S.  1890. 
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ammes  [or  308.6  grains] ;  Lead  Plaster,  nine 
tndred  and  sixty  grammes  [or  33  ounces  av., 
'8  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or 
1  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Melt  the  Rubber 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°  C.  (302° 
) ;  add  the  Petrolatum,  and  continue  the 
at  until  the  Rubber  is  dissolved.  Add 
e  Lead  Plaster  to  the  hot  mixture;  con- 
me  the  heat  until  it  becomes  liquid,  then 
rain,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  stir  until  it  stiffens." 
.  S. 

"Resin,  4  ounces  (Impei-ial)  or  100  gram- 
es;  Lead  Plaster,  2  pounds  (Imp.)  or  800 
■ammes;  Hard  Soap,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
l  grammes.  Melt  each  ingredient  separately 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible;  mix." 

The  name  of  this  plaster  was  changed  in  the 
.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  to  adhesive  plaster,  it  was 
u-merly  termed  resin  plaster  and  is  still  so 
imed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  differs 
•om  lead  plaster  in  being  more  adhesive  and 

mewhat  more  stimulating.  It  resembles  the 
mimon  adhesive  plaster  of  commerce,  and  is 
uch  employed  for  retaining  the  sides  of  wounds 
1  contact,  and  for  dressing  ulcers  according  to 
le  method  of  Baynton,  by  which  the.  edges 
re  drawn  towards  each  other  and  a  firm  sup- 
ort  is  given  to  the  granulations.  The  U.  S. 
3th  Rev.)  formula  differs  from  that  official  in 
■$0  in  the  use  of  rubber  and  petrolatum  in 
lace  of  yellow  wax  and  rosin ;  the  object  of 
lese  additions  to  the  lead  plaster  base  is  to 
ive  pliability  and  greater  adhesiveness.  It 

used  in  several  official  plasters.  As  pre- 
ared  by  the  Dublin  College  it  contained  soap, 
Inch  gave  it  greater  pliability,  and  rendered 

less  liable  to  crack  in  cold  weather,  without 
upairing  its  adhesiveness,  and  the  process  of 
lat  College  has  been  adopted  in  the  British 
'harmacopceia.  It  is  usually  spread  upon  mus- 
n,  and  the  spreading  is  best  accomplished,  on 

large  scale,  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  de- 
u-ibed  in  the  general  observations  upon  pias- 
tre. It  is  kept  ready  spread  by  the  pharma- 
ist;  but,  as  the  plaster  becomes  less  adhesive 
y  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the  supply  should 
e  frequently  renewed.  Adhesive  plaster  orig- 
lally  employed  by  Baynton  contained  only  six 
rachins  of  rosin  to  the  pound  of  lead  plaster, 
'o  obviate  the  possibility  of  irritating  the  skin, 
lerpin  recommends  the  addition  of  lead  tan- 
ate,  the  proportion  of  which,  when  adhesive- 
ess  is  required  in  the  plaster,  should  not  exceed 
ne-twentieth,  but  under  other  circumstances  may 
e  increased  to  one-twelfth.  (Bull,  de  Therap., 
lvhi.  155.) 

The  addition  of  Burgundy  pitch  or  turpentine 
>  objectionable,  as  they  greatly  increase  the 
ability  of  the  plaster  to  irritate  the  skin, 
nd  thus  materially  interfere  with  the  pur- 
ioses  for  which  the  preparation  was  chiefly 
uended. 

Off.   Prep. — Emplastrum   Belladonnas,   U.  8., 
Emplastrum  Calefaciens,  Br.;  Emplastrum 
'apsici,  17.  8.;  Emplastrum  Opii,  U.  8.,  Br. 


EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM 
HYDRARGYRO.  Br. 

AMMONIACUM  AND  MERCURY  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  am-mo-m'a-ci  cum  hy-dnir'fry-ro) 

Ammoniac  Plaster  with  Mercury  ;  Empl&tre  dp 
Gumme  Ammoniaque  mercuriel,  Fr. ;  Quecksllber-  und 
Ammonlak-pflaster,  Quecksilberhaltiges  Ammonlnk- 
pfiaster,  O. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  is  appended. 

"Ammoniac,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
grammes  [or  25  ounces  av.,  173  grains] ;  Mer- 
cury, one  hundred  and  eighty  grammes  [or  6 
ounces  av.,  153  grains] ;  Oleate  of  Mercury, 
eight  grammes  [or  123  grains]  ;  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid,  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  ;  Lead  Plaster,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]. 
Digest  the  Ammoniac  with  the  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  avoiding  contact  with 
metals,  until  it  is  entirely  emulsified ;  then  strain, 
and  evaporate  the  strained  liquid  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  stirring  constantly,  until  a  small 
portion,  taken  from  the  vessel,  hardens  on  cool- 
ing. Triturate  the  Oleate  of  Mercury  with  the 
Mercury  gradually  added,  until  globules  of  the 
metal  cease  to  be  visible.  Next  add,  gradually, 
the  Ammoniac,  while  yet  hot;  and  finally,  hav- 
ing added  enough  Lead  Plaster,  previously 
melted  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  make  the 
mixture  weigh  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains],  mix  the  whole  thor- 
oughly." U.  S.  1890. 

"Ammoniacum,  12  ounces  (Imperial)  or  328 
grammes;  Mercury,  3  ounces  (Imp.)  or  82 
grammes;  Olive  Oil,  56  grains  (Imp.)  or  3.5 
grammes;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  8  grains  (Imp.) 
or  0.5  gramme.  Heat  the  Olive  Oil;  add  the 
Sulphur  to  it  gradually,  stirring  until  they  are 
uniformly  blended;  with  this  mixture  triturate 
the  Mercury  until  metallic  globules  are  no 
longer  visible ;  add  the  Ammoniacum,  previously 
purified  by  boiling  with  successive  portions  of 
water,  passing  the  resulting  emulsions  through, 
while  rubbing  the  residues  on,  a  hair  sieve,  and, 
after  mixing,  evaporating  the  emulsions  to  a 
suitable  consistence."  Br. 

Ammoniac  plaster  (Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 
U.  S.  P.  1880)  was  not  recognized  in  the  last  U. 
S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  (See  U.  S.  D.,  17th 
ed.,  492.)  Ammoniac  plaster  with  mercury  U. 
S.  1890  did  not  differ  materially  from  that 
produced  by  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880. 
The  use  of  diluted  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  the 
straining  of  the  ammoniac  is  an  improvement 
over  the'  water  formerly  used.  The  use  of  lead 
plaster  to  bring  up  the  weight  is  needless,  in 
our  opinion.  The  use  of  the  oleate  of  mer- 
cury is  to  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  mer- 
cury and  the  compound  formed  by  it  probably 
adds  to  the  efficiency.  When  ammoniac  not  pre- 
viously prepared  is  used,  as  it  is  not  fusible 
by  heat,  it  must  be  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence by  softening  it  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  water,  straining  and  evaporating.  11ns 
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plaster  unites  with  the  stimulant  power  of  the 
ammoniac  the  specific  properties  of  the  mercury, 
which  is  sometimes  absorbed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  affect  the  gums.  It  is  used  as  a  dis- 
cutient  in  enlargement  of  the  glands,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  joints,  nodes,  and  other  indolent 
swellings,  especially  when  dependent  on  a  vene- 
real taint.  It  is  also  sometimes  applied  over 
the  liver  in  chronic  hepatitis. 

EMPLASTRUM  BELLA  DONN/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

BELLADONNA  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  bel-la-don'nse) 

"  Belladonna  Plaster  should  contain  not  less 
than  0.38  percent,  nor  more  than  0.42  percent, 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids."  U.  S. 

Empiatre  de  Belladone,  Fr. ;  Belladonna-Pflaster, 
G.;  Emplasto  de  belladonna,  Sp. 

*  "  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  three  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  10  ounces  av.,  255  grains] ; 
Adhesive  Plaster,  seven  hundred  grammes  [or 
24  ounces  av.,  303  grains],  to  make  about  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] .  Melt  the  Adhesive  Plaster  on  a  water- 
bath,  add  to  it  the  Extract  of  Belladonna 
Leaves,  softened  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
and  continue  the  heat,  stirring  constantly  until 
the  mixture  is  perfectly  homogeneous;  then 
allow  it  to  cool.  Spread  Belladonna  Plasters 
made  with  a  rubber  base  should  yield,  when 
assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not  less 
than  0.38  percent,  nor  more  than  0.42  percent, 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids."  U.  S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna,  4  /?.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
Resin  Plaster,  5  ounces  (Imp.)  or  125  grammes. 
Evaporate  the  Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna 
on  a  water-bath  until  it  is  reduced  in  weight  to 
one  ounce  (Imp.)  or  twenty-five  grammes;  add 
the  Resin  Plaster  previously  melted;  mix.  This 
Plaster  contains  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloids 
of  Belladonna  Root."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  pro- 
vides a  standard  not  only  for  the  plaster  made 
by  the  process  above  given,  but  for  rubber  base 
belladonna  plasters,  which  are  so  largely  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country.  For  the  official 
process  the  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  used  is 
the  standardized  official  extract  containing  1.4 
per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids;  for  the  rubber 
base  plasters  made  by  the  manufacturers  not 
less  than  0.38  per  cent,  nor  more  than  0.42 
per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  is  the  standard. 

Assay  of  Belladonna  Plaster  (Rubber  Base). 
U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "Belladonna  Plaster,  spread 
upon  cloth,  ten  grammes;  Chloroform,  Ammonia 
Water,  Alcohol,  Distilled  Water,  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal  Sulphuric  Acid 
V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potassium  Hydroxide 
V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Into  a  suitable  beaker  containing  50  Cc. 
of  chloroform  and  3  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  in- 


troduce the  Belladonna  Plaster  cut  into  strip; 
Stir  until  the  Plaster  is  entirely  removed  fror 
the  cloth;  then  pour  off  the  chloroform  into  an 
other  beaker,  wash  the  cloth  with  25  Cc.  o 
chloroform  and  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  carei 
fully,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  chloroformi 
solution  first  obtained.    If  necessary,  repeat  th 
washing  with  25  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  add  thi 
also  to  the  chloroformic  solution.   Then  dry  th 
cloth  at  a  low  temperature;  cool  and  weigh  it! 
and   subtract   its   weight   from   the  origina, 
weight  of  the  Plaster.   To  the  chloroformic  solui 
tion,  add  four-fifths  of  its  vol  ume  of  alcoho  ■ 
stir  gently,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  unfa' 
all  of  the  rubber  has  separated  in  a  compaci 
mass.    Then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquii 
into  a  separator  of  250  Cc.  capacity,  and,  having 
prepared  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  by  dilut 
ing  40  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  wit 
60  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  20  Cc.  of  th 
solution  to  the  separator,  and  agitate  for  tw 
minutes,  rotating  gently.    Draw  off  the  chloro  ' 
formic  solution  into  another  separator,  shak 
this  with  10  Cc.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
and  add  the  acid  solution  to  that  in  the  first  sep 
arator.    Repeat  until  the  acid  washings  cease  t 
give  a  reaction  with  mercuric  potassium  iodid 
T.S.;  combine  the  acid  liquids,  and,  having  ren 
dered  this  solution  alkaline  with  ammonia  watei 
shake  out  the  alkaloids  with  three  successiv 
portions  of  25,  15,  and  10  Cc.  of  chloroform 
Collect  these  in  a  flask,  distil  off  air  of  the  chloro  > 
form  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath.    To  th< 
alkaloidal  residue  add  a  slight  excess  of  tenth 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  noting  the  quantit; 
used,  and  then  add  10  drops  of  chloroform  and 
after  rotating,  evaporate  the  latter  by  means  o 
a  water-bath.    Then  add  5  drops  of  hematoxy 
lin  T.S.,  and,  rotating,  titrate  the  excess  of  acif : 
with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S 
Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fif 
tieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  b; 
5,  subtract  the  quotient  from  the  number  o: 
cubic   centimeters   of  tenth-normal  sulphurii 
acid  V.S.  first  added,  and  divide  the  different 
by  the  number  of  grammes  of  Belladonm 
Plaster  separated  from  the  cloth;  multiply  thJ 
quotient  by  0.0287,  and  this  product  by  100 ' 
which  will  give  the  percentage  of  mydriatii 
alkaloids  in  the  Belladonna  Plaster."  V.  S. 

This  plaster  was  formerly  prepared,  in  botl 
Pharmacopoeias,  with  the  extract  made  fron 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  1880  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  rooll 
was  substituted,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
plaster  easier  to  be  spread  and  more  adhesive 
and  giving  it  a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  with- 
out a  shade  of  green.  The  official  preparatior 
is  now  of  a  brownish-green  color,  due  to  th( 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves.  It  is  a  useful  ano 
dyne  application  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatu' 
pains.  We  have  seen  the  constitutional  effectf; 
of  belladonna  result  from  its  external  use.  Tl 
W.  Wortbington  proposed  a  formula  for  mak 
ing  belladonna  plaster  with  caoutchouc  in  thfl 
A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  153.  (See  page  436.)  Machine 
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spread  belladonna  plaster  can  be  found  in  the 
market  which  was  admitted  by  a  representative 
of  the  manufacturer  to  contain  no  extract  of 
belladonna  whatever.  For  methods  of  assaying 
belladonna  plasters  see  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  182,  293. 
Extract  of  scopola  is  largely  used  by  manu- 
facturers in  making  rubber  base  belladonna 
plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  CALEFACIENS.  Br. 

WARMING  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  cal-e-fa'ci-ens) 

Warm  Plaster:  Empiatre  de  Polx  cantharidf,  Fr. ; 
fechpflaster  mlt  Canthariden,  G. 

Cantharidal  pitch  plaster  or  warming  plaster 
s  not  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  ;  the 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is  appended.1 

"  Cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  4  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Yellow  Beeswax,  4 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Resin,  4 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Resin  Plaster, 
?J  pounds  (Imp.)  or  1300  grammes;  Soap 
Plaster,  2  pounds  (Imp.)  or  800  grammes;  Dis- 
illed  Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  500 
•ubic  centimetres.  Infuse  the  Cantharides  in 
:he  Distilled  Water  for  six  hours;  squeeze 
strongly  through  calico ;  evaporate  the  expressed 
iquid  on  a  water-bath  till  reduced  to  one-third; 
ldd  the  other  ingredients;  melt  on  a  water-bath; 
stir  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed." 
Br. 

This  plaster  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  more 
tctive  than  Burgundy  pitch,  yet  in  general  not 
aifficiently  so  to  produce  vesication.  As  pre- 
lared  by  the  U.  S.  1870  process  it  occasionally 
ilistered,  and  the  proportion  of  cantharides 
.vas,  therefore,  considerably  diminished  in  the 
U.  S.  1880  and  1890  formulas.  This  was  unfor- 
unate;  for,  while  such  a  reduction  may  render 
he  plaster  insufficiently  active  in  most  cases, 
it  does  not  entirely  obviate  the  objection,  as 
he  smallest  proportion  of  flies,  or  even  the 
Burgundy  pitch  alone,  would  vesicate  in  certain 
;iersons.  In  whatever  mode,  therefore,  this 
blaster  may  be  prepared,  it  cannot  always  an- 
swer the  expectations  which  may  be  entertained, 
md  the  only  plan,  when  the  skin  of  any  individ- 
ual has  been  found  to  be  very  susceptible,  is  to 
iccommodate  the  proportions  to  the  particular 
?ircumstances  of  the  case.  Much,  however,  may 
be  accomplished  by  care  in  the  preparation  of 


1  WmpUutrum  Picis  Cantharidatum.  V.  S.  1890. 
'Cerate  of  Cantharides,  eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
iv.,  359  grains]  ;  Burgundy  Pitch,  a  sufficient  (juan- 
Hfjjj  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
»v.,  120  grains].  Melt  the  Cerate  of  Cantharides 
3n  a  water-bath  containing  boiling  water,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  strain  it 
through  a  piece  of  muslin  of  close  texture  so  that  the 
Cantharides  will  be  retained  on  the  muslin.  To  the 
strained  liquid  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Burgundy 
Pitch  to  make  the  whole  weigh  one  thousand  grammes 
tor  35  ounces  av..  120  grains],  render  the  mixture 
homogeneous  by  stirring,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir 
the  mass  until  it  thickens  on  cooling."  V.  8.  1890. 


the  plaster,  towards  obviating  its  tendency  to 
blister.  If  the  flies  of  the  cerate  of  cantharides 
have  been  coarsely  pulverized,  the  latter  par- 
ticles, coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  will  exert 
upon  the  particular  part  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  their  full  vesicatory  effect,  while  if 
reduced  to  a  very  tine  powder  they  would  he 
more  thoroughly  enveloped  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, and  thus  have  their  strength  much  diluted. 
Hence  the  cerate,  when  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  warming  plaster,  should  contain  the  can- 
tharides as  minutely  divided  as  possible,  and 
the  direction  given  in  the  U.  S.  1890  process  to 
strain  it  through  cloth  of  fine  texture  should 
be  carefully  observed.  The  plan  of  keeping  the 
cerate  used  in  this  preparation  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  the  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212° 
F. ),  and  then  straining  it  so  as  to  separate  the 
flies,  is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be  better  yet 
to  substitute  cerate  of  the  extract  of  cantharides 
for  the  cerate  of  cantharides.  (See  Ceratum 
Cantharidis.)  The  mode  frequently  pursued  of 
preparing  the  warming  plaster  by  simply 
sprinkling  a  very  small  proportion  of  pow- 
dered flies  upon  the  surface  of  Burgundy  pitch 
is  altogether  objectionable.  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  former  U.  S.  plaster  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  too  soft  in  hot  weather.  G.  C.  Close,  as- 
cribing this  inconvenience  to  the  proportion 
of  lard  in  the  cerate  employed,  proposed  to 
obviate  it  by  substituting  Burgundy  pitch  plas- 
ter for  Burgundy  pitch,  and  powdered  can- 
tharides for  the  cerate,  and  offered  a  formula  in 
accordance  with  this  suggestion.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
1867,  p.  20;  from  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1S66.) 

Warming  plaster  is  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  in  chronic  internal  diseases  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  such  as  catarrh, 
asthma,  pertussis,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  and  the 
sequelae  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Br. 

CANTHARIDES  PLASTER 

( em-plas'trum  can-tha r'i-dis ) 

See  Ceratum  Cantharidis.  U.  S. 


EMPLASTRUM  CAPSICI.  U.  S. 

CAPSICUM  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  cap'si-ci) 

Sparadrapum  Capsici;  Spaiadrap  dc  Capslque,  Fr. ; 
Capsicumpfiaster,  (i. 

*  "  Oleoresin  of  Capsicum,  twenty-five  hun- 
dredths of  a  gramme  [or  4  grains]  ;  Adhesive 
Plaster,  spread  on  fabric,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Apply  the  Oleoresin  of  Capsicum  to  the  surface 
of  the  Adhesive  Plaster  by  means  of  a  brush, 
so  as  to  form  a  thin  coating  over  an  area  fifteen 
centimeters  [five  and  fifteen-sixteenths  inchesj 
square,  leaving  a  margin  around  the  sides. 
U.  S. 
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This  affords  a  convenient  way  of  obtaining 
the  rubefacient  effects  of  capsicum;  of  course 
the  practice  will  be  for  the  pharmacist  to 
employ  machine-spread  adhesive  plaster  as  the 
base;  although,  with  a  little  experience,  very 
good  work  can  be  done  by  hand. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

MERCURIAL  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  hy-drar'gy-rl ) 

Emplastrum  Mercuriale ;  Emplatre  mercuriel,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  P.  G. ;  Quecksilber- 
pflaster,  O. ;  Empiastro  mercuriale.  It. 

*  "  Mercury,  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
25  grains] ;  Oleate  of  Mercury,  one  gramme  [or 
15  grains] ;  Hydrous  Wool-Fat,  ten  grammes  [or 
154  grains] ;  Lead  Plaster,  fifty-nine  grammes 
[or  2  ounces  av.,  36  grains],  to  make  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]. 
Triturate  the  Mercury  with  the  Oleate  of  Mer- 
cury until  the  former  is  thoroughly  divided,  then 
add  the  Hydrous  Wool-Fat,  and  continue  the 
trituration  until  globules  of  Mercury  are  no 
longer  visible.  Add  the  mixture  to  the  Lead 
Plaster,  which  has  previously  been  melted  in  a 
tared  dish,  and  incorporate  thoroughly,  adding, 
if  necessary,  sufficient  Lead  Plaster  to  make  the 
product  weigh  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains]."  U.  S. 

"Mercury,  3  ounces  (Imperial)  or  82 
grammes;  Olive  Oil,  56  grains  (Imp.)  or  3.5 
grammes;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  8  grains  (Imp.) 
or  0.5  gramme;  Lead  Plaster,  6  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  164  grammes.  Heat  the  Olive  Oil;  add  the 
Sulphur  to  it  gradually ;  stir  until  they  are  uni- 
formly blended;  with  this  mixture  triturate  the 
Mercury  until  metallic  globules  are  no  longer 
visible ;  add  the  Lead  Plaster  previously  melted ; 
mix."  Br. 

The  present  official  process  differs  from  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1880  in  employing  oleate 
of  mercury  and  hydrous  wool-fat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  the  mercury;  this  it  does 
effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  mercurial  constituent.  The 
quantity  of  mercury  is  30  per  cent.  The  British 
preparation  is  stronger,  containing  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

The  U.  S.  and  former  British  processes  may 
be  considered  identical  in  their  results.  The 
sulphuretted  oil  which  was  employed  in  the 
process  of  the  London  College  to  facilitate  the 
extinguishment  of  the  mercuiy  was  abandoned 
in  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  facility  of  the 
process  it  lessened  the  efficacy  of  the  resulting 
plaster,  mercury  sulphide  being  wholly  inert. 
Nevertheless,  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  has  in  its 
last  revision  revived  the  old  London  formula. 
Thomas  Blunt  has  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
divide  the  mercury  sufficiently  by  trituration 
with  oil  and  rosin,  and  the  resulting  plaster  was 


so  crumbly  that  it  could  not  be  formed  into 
rolls;  but  on  substituting  a  weight  of  Venice 
turpentine  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  and  rosin 
combined,  he  found  it  to  answer  completely. 
An  objection,  however,  to  the  turpentine  is. 
that  it  might  render  the  plaster  too  irritant  fori 
susceptible  skins.    (P.  J.,  1864,  p.  56.) 

This  plaster  is  employed  to  produce  the  local 
effects  of  mercury  upon  syphilitic  lesions  ofi 
the  skin  and  other  chronic  tumefactions  of  the 
bones  or  soft  parts,  dependent  on  a  syphilitic 
taint.    It  occasionally  affects  the  gums. 

From  observations  made  in  France  by  Serres 
and  others,  it  appears  that  the  mercurial  plaster 
of  the  Codex 1  {Emplastrum  {Emplatre)  de 
Vigo  cum  Mer -curio)  has  the  power,  when 
applied  over  the  eruption  of  small  pox,  before 
the  end  of  the  third  day  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, to  check  its  progress  and  prevent  sup- 
puration and  pitting.  This  operation  of  the 
plaster,  so  far  from  being  attended  with  an 
increase  of  the  general  symptoms,  seems  to 
relieve  them  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  the  local  affection.  That  the  local  effect  is 
not  ascribable  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  the  air 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  lead 
plaster  was  not  followed  by  the  same  results. 
It  is  probable  that  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

EMPLASTRUM  MENTHOL.  Br. 

MENTHOL  PLASTER 

( em-plas'trum  mSn'thSl ) 

Emplatre  de  Menthol,  Fr. ;  Mentholpflaster,  O. 

"Menthol,  1£  ounces  (Imperial)  or  30' 
grammes;  Yellow  Beeswax,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or 
20  grammes;  Resin,  7%  ounces  (Imp.)  or  150 
grammes.  Melt  the  Beeswax  and  Resin  to- 
gether; when  the  mixture  approaches  the  tem- 
perature of  160°  or  170°  F.  (71.1°  or  76.7°  C), 
stir  in  the  Menthol  until  dissolved."  Br. 

This  is  an  official  plaster  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, having  been  introduced  in  the  addi-' 
tions  in  1885;  the  present  plaster  is,  however, 
5  per  cent,  weaker  in  menthol  than  that  for- 
merly official.  It  is  a  mild  counter-irritant,  in- 
tended especially  for  relief  in  localized  neural- 
gia and  rheumatic  pains. 


1  Emplastrum  (Empl&tre)  de  Vigo  cum  Mercuric. 
"  Take  of  simple  plaster  [lead  plaster]  forty  ounces; 
yellow  wax  two  ounces;  resin  two  ounces;  ammoniac, 
bdellium,  olibanum,  and  myrrh,  each,  five  drachms; 
saffron  three  drachms;  mercury  twelve  ounces;  tur- 
pentine [common  European]  two  ounces;  liquid 
storax  si®  ounces;  oil  of  lavender  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  gum-reslns  and  saffron,  and  rub  the  mer- 
cury with  the  storax,  turpentine  and  oil  of  lavender  In 
an  iron  mortar  until  completely  extinguished.  Melt 
the  plaster  with  the  wax  and  resin,  and  add  to  the 
mixture  the  powders.  When  the  plaster  shall  have  been; 
cooled,  but  while  it  is  yet  liquid,  add  the  mercurial  J 
mixture,  and  incorporate  the  whole  thoroughly. 
This  should  be  spread  upon  leather  or  linen  cloths, 
and  applied  so  as  effectually  to  cover  the  part  to  »e 
protected. 
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EMPLASTRUM  OPII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OPIUM  PLASTER 

(em-pl&s'trum  o'pi-i) 

Emplastrum  Oplatum,  Emplastrum  Cephalicum,  s. 
Odontalglcum ;  Empiatre  d'Oplum,  Empiatre  c&pha- 
llque  (temporal,  odontalgique,  calmant),  Fr. ;  Opium- 
pflaHter,  Hauptpflaster,  O. 

* "  Extract  of  Opium,  six  grammes  [or  92.5 
grains] ;  Water,  eight  cubic  centimeters  [or  130 
minims] ;  Adhesive  Plaster,  ninety  grammes  [or 
3  ounces  av.,  76  grains],  to  make  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Rub 
the  Extract  of  Opium  with  the  Water  until  it 
is  uniformly  soft;  add  it  to  the  Adhesive  Plas- 
ter, which  has  been  previously  melted  in  a 
tared  dish  on  a  water-bath,  and  continue  the 
heat  with  constant  stirring  until  the  product 
weighs  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains]."  U.  S. 

"Opium,  in  very  fine  powder,  1  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  10  grammes;  Resin  Plaster,  9  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  90  grammes.  Melt  the  Resin  Plaster 
on  a  water-bath;  stir  in  the  Opium  gradually." 
Br. 

We  decidedly  prefer  the  extract  of  opium,  as 
employed  in  the  present  U.  S.  process,  to  the 
powdered  opium  of  the  British  formula.  It  not 
only  forms  a  better  plaster,  but,  being  soluble, 
is  more  likely  to  produce  the  anodyne  effect 
desired,  by  being  brought  by  the  perspiration 
to  the  liquid  state  necessary  for  its  absorption. 
The  use  of  water  in  the  present  process  is  also 
an  advantage,  as  it  enables  the  opium  to  be 
more  thoroughly  ineorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
moisture  is  well  evaporated.  The  opium  plas- 
ter is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  other  pains  in  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS.  Br. 

PITCH  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  pi'cis) 

Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster ;  Emplastrum  Picis  Bur- 
gundies? ;  Empiatre  de  Pois  de  Bourgogne,  Fr. ;  Bur- 
gunder-Pechpflaster,  <?. 

"Burgundy  Pitch,  26  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
520  grammes;  Frankincense  [Terebinthina,  U. 
S.]j  13  ounces  (Imp.)  or  260  grammes;  Resin, 
4£  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes;  Yellow  Bees- 
wax, 4i  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes;  Olive 
Oil,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  grammes;  Distilled 
Water,  2  f,.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  40  cubic 
centimetres.  Add  the  Olive  Oil  and  the  Water 
to  the  Frankincense,  Burgundy  Pitch,  Resin, 
and  Beeswax,  previously  melted  together;  evap- 
orate with  constant  stirring  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence." Br. 

This  is  a  rubefacient  plaster,  which  closely 
resembles  the  Burgundv  pitch  plaster  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890.  (See  page  436.)    The  expressed 


oil  of  nutmeg  directed  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  of 
1885  was  not  retained  in  the  present  British 
authority;  it  was  an  unnecessary  addition.  This 
plaster  is  applicable  to  catarrhal  and  other  pec- 
toral affections,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and 
muscles.  It  often  keeps  up  a  serous  discharge, 
which  requires  that  it  should  be  frequently  re- 
newed. The  irritation  which  it  excites  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  render  its  removal  neces- 
sary. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LEAD  PLASTER  ^Diachylon  Plaster] 

(em-plas'trum  plum'bi) 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri,  Br.  1864  ;  Emplastrum 
Diachylon  Simplex,  Emplastrum  Album  Coctum  ;  Lith- 
arge Plaster;  Empiatre  simple.  Fr.  Cod.;  Empiatre  de 
Plomb  (de  Litharge),  Emplastrum  simplex.  Fr.; 
Emplastrum  Lithargyri  (simplex),  P.  (?.;  Emplastrum 
Cerusae,  Eroschlaichpflaster ;  Bleipflaster,  Diachvlon- 
pflaster,  O. ;  Empiastro  diachllon,  It.;  Emplastb  de 
plomo  simple,  Emplasto  simple,  Hp. 

*  "  Soap,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ; 
Lead  Acetate,  sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  51 
grains];  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
the  Soap  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  c<  ni i- 
meters  [or  11  fluidounees,  401  minims]  of  hot 
Water  and  strain  the  solution.  Dissolve  the  Lead 
Acetate  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  8  fluidounees,  218  minims]  of  hot 
Water,  and  at  once  filter  the  solution  into 
the  wann  Soap  solution,  stirring  constantly. 
When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  decant  the 
liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  hot  Water.  Transfer  the  mass  to  a  warm 
slab,  kneading  it  thoroughly  to  free  it  from 
water.  Finally,  roll  the  plaster  into  cylindrical 
forms  and  wrap  them  in  paraffined  paper." 
U.  S. 

"Lead  Oxide,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  400 
grammes;  Olive  Oil,  2  pounds  (Imp.)  or  S00 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  16  fi.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  400  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Boil  all  the  ingredients  together 
gently  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-bath;  keep  them 
simmering  for  four  or  five  hours,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  the  product  acquires  a  proper 
consistence  for  a  plaster;  add  more  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Water  during  the  process  if  necessary." 
Br. 

The  importance  of  this  plaster,  as  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  others,  requires  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  manner 
of  its  preparation.  A  very  important  change 
was  made  in  the  process  for  lead  plaster  in  the 
IL  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.).  The  old 
method  of  boiling  litharge,  olive  oil,  and  water 
together,  which  is  still  official  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  was  discarded  and  the  precipi- 
tation method  introduced.  The  resulting  pro- 
duet  is  chemically  nearly  identical  with  that 
made  by  the  boiling  process  and  is  much  whiter 
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in  color,  while  the  adhesiveness  of  the  present 
plaster  seems  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890.1 

The  reaction  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  pro- 
cess, disregarding  the  palmitin  present,  is  as 
follows : 

2NaCi8H3302  +  Pb  ( C2H3O2)  2  = 
Sodium  oleate  Lead  acetate 

Pb  ( C18H33O2)  2  +  2NaC2Ha02 
Lead  oleate  Sodium  acetate 

In  the  British  process  and  that  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  1890  a  reaction  takes  place  between  the  oil 
and  water,  resulting  in  the  development  of 
glycerin,  and  of  two  acid  bodies,  oleic  and 
palmitic  acids,  to  which,  when  animal  fat  is 
employed  instead  of  olive  oil,  a  third  is 
added, — namely,  stearic  acid.  The  plaster  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  these  acids  with  the 
oxide,  and,  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  in  fact  a  lead  oleo- 
palmitate,  and  if  the  olive  oil  contained  stearin 
it  would  be  a  lead  oleo-stearo-palmitate.  The 
glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  or 
mechanically  mixed  with  the  plaster.  That 
such  is  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
compound  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  if  the 
lead  oxide  be  separated  from  the  plaster  by 
digestion  at  a  moderate  heat  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  fatty  matter  which  remains 
will  unite  with  litharge  with  the  greatest 
facility,  without  the  intervention  of  water. 
The  fixed  or  fatty  oils  are  compounds  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  mentioned  and  the  radical 
glyceryl.  When  boiled  with  the  lead  oxide 
and  water,  the  fatty  acids  combine  with  the 
metallic  oxide  to  form  the  plaster,  and  the 
glyceryl  unites  with  the  hydroxyl  and  becomes 
glycerin.  The  British  process  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  separation  of  the  glycerin  and 
the  plaster  is  not  kneaded  to  separate  the 
water,  both  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  result  and  which 
form  part  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process. 

The  reaction  between  olein  and  lead  oxide 
is  as  follows : 

2C3H6(Ci8H3302)3  +  3PbO  +  3H2O  = 

Olein  Litharge  Water 

3Pb  ( C18H33O2 )  2  +  2C3H6  ( OH )  3 

Lead  oleate  Glycerin 


1  Emplastrum  Plumbi.  TJ.  S.  1890. — "  Lead  Oxide, 
th  ee  thousand  two  hundred  grammes  [or  112  ounces 
av.,  383  grains]  ;  Olive  Oil,  six  thousand  grammes 
[or  211  ounces  av.,  282  grains]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  Lead  Oxide,  previously  passed 
through  a  No.  80  sieve,  intimately  with  about  one- 
half  of  the  Olive  Oil,  by  trituration,  and  add  the  mix- 
ture to  the  remainder  of  the  Oil  contained  in  a  bright 
copper  boiler  of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  four 
times  the  bulk  of  the  ingredients.  Then  add  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6jj 
fluidrachms]  of  boiling  Water,  and  boil  the  whole 
together,  over  a  fire,  constantly  stirring  with  a  wooden 
spatula,  until  a  small  portion,  when  dropped  into 
cold  water,  is  found  to  be  pliable  and  tenacious. 
From  time  to  time  add  a  little  Water  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation.  When  the  contents  of  the  boiler 
have  acquired  a  whitish  color  and  are  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, transfer  them  to  a  vessel  containing  warm 
Water,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  has  sufficiently  cooled, 
knead  it  well  with  the  Water  so  as  to  remove  the 
glycerin,  renewing  the  Water  from  time  to  time,  as 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary.  Finally  divide  the  mass 
Uito  rolls  of  suitable  size."  U.  8.  1890. 


The  radical  glyceryl  (C3Hs)  is  a  triad,  and 
combines  with  three  groups  of  a  fatty  acid 
or  three  groups  of  hydroyxl  (OH). 

Other  oleaginous  substances  and  other  metal- 
lic oxides  are  susceptible  of  the  same  combina- 
tion, and  some  of  them  form  compounds  having 
the  consistence  of  a  plaster;  but,  according 
to  Henry  of  Paris,  no  oily  matter  except  animal 
fat  can  properly  be  substituted  for  olive  oil, 
and  no  metallic  oxide,  not  even  one  of  the  other 
oxides  of  lead,  for  litharge.  He  ascertained, 
moreover,  that  the  English  litharge  is  pref- 
erable for  the  formation  of  lead  plaster  to 
the  German.  From  experiments  of  Soubeiran, 
it  appears  that  massicot  or  even  minium  may 
be  substituted  for  litharge,  and  a  plaster  of 
good  consistence  be  obtained,  but  that  a  much 
longer  time  is  required  for  completing  the 
process  than  when  the  official  formula  is  fol- 
lowed. Owing  to  the  necessity  for  its  partial 
deoxidation,  the  use  of  minium  requires  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  process  than  when 
massicot  is  employed.  According  to  Davallon, 
it  is  important  that  the  olive  oil  employed 
should  be  pure,  for  when  adulterated,  as  it 
frequently  is,  it  yields  an  imperfect  product. 

N.  S.  Thomas  prepared  a  good  plaster  by 
substituting  lard  for  olive  oil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  pounds  of  lard  to  five  of  litharge 
(A.  J.  P.,  xix.  175),  and  we  are  told  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  country  to  make 
lead  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lard  oil  and 
olive  oil.  Mueller  uses  equal  parts  of  lard, 
olive  oil,  and  litharge,  having  previously  heated 
the  litharge  until  a  small  sample  causes  no 
effervescence  when  dropped  into  nitric  acid, 
showing  the  absence  of  carbonate.  (Ph.  Ztg., 
1879,  p.  70;  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  190.)  It  is  said 
that  the  English  plaster  makers  rarely  follow 
the  Br.  Pharm.  direction,  preferring  the  recipe 
of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  con- 
tains more  litharge  and  yields  a  much  firmer 
and  less  adhesive  product.1  (P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  p. 
701,  716.) 

The  process  of  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia by  precipitation  is  well  adapted  for  mak- 
ing comparatively  small  quantities  of  lead 
plaster,  but  some  manufacturers  prefer  the 
boiling  process  when  large  quantities  are  to 
be  made,  and  the  following  details  are  retained: 
The  vessel  in  which  the  lead  plaster  is  prepared 


1  Schwarze's  Mutterpflaster,  Emplastrum  Fuscum 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  is  made  by  boiling  64 
parts  of  olive  oil  with  32  parts  of  very  finely 
powdered  red  lead  in  a  copper  kettle  until  the  mass 
Is  dark  brown,  and  then  adding  16  parts  of  yellow 
wax.  Emplastrum  Fuscum  Camphoratum  is  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  camphor. 

Zinc  Plaster.- — De  Mussey,  having  witnessed  in- 
conveniences from  lead  plaster  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  lead,  substituted  for  it  a  plaster 
with  a  basis  of  zinc  oxide,  which  he  has  found  to 
answer  very  well  in  practice.  It  cannot  be  made 
by  direct  combination  of  the  oxide,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  method  of  double  decom- 
position. Solutions  of  white  olive  oil  soap  and  of 
zinc  sulphate  being  mixed,  a  copious  precipitate  takes 
place  of  zinc  oleo-palmitate,  which,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  may  be  combined  with  resins,  oil, 
and  wax,  to  give  it  the  necessary  consistence.  (J. 
P.  C,  xxvii.  100.) 
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lould  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  will 
ot  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  capacity, 
'he  oil  should  be  first  introduced,  and  the 
tharge  then  sprinkled  in  by  means  of  a  sieve, 
ie  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  with  a 
latula.  The  particles  of  the  oxide  are  thus 
revented  from  coalescing  in  small  masses, 
hich  the  oil  would  not  easily  penetrate,  and 
hich  would  therefore  delay  the  process.  While 
ie  water  exerts  an  important  chemical  agency 
the  changes  which  occur,  it  is  also  useful  by 
reventing  too  high  a  temperature,  which  would 
ecompose  the  oil,  and  cause  the  reduction  of 
ie  oxide.  The  waste  must,  therefore,  be  sup- 
ied  by  fresh  additions  as  directed  in  the  pro- 
ss,  and  the  water  added  for  this  purpose 
lould  be  previously  heated,  as  otherwise  it 
uld  not  only  delay  the  operation,  but  by  pro- 
ucing  explosion  might  endanger  the  operator. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  boiling,  the 
aterial  should  be  constantly  stirred,  and  the 
iatula  should  be  repeatedly  passed  along  the 
ottom  of  the  vessel,  from  side  to  side  so  as 
prevent  any  of  the  oxide,  which  is  disposed 
y  its  greater  density  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
om  remaining  in  that  situation.  The  materials 
•ell  up  considerably,  in  consequence  partly  of 
ie  vaporization  of  the  water,  partly  of  the  es- 
ipe  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  liberated  by 
ie  oily  acids  from  some  lead  carbonate  usually 
ntained  in  the  litharge.  The  process  should 
ot  be  continued  longer  than  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  complete  union  of  the  ingredients,  and 
lis  may  be  known  by  the  color  and  consist- 
lce  of  the  mass.  The  color  of  the  litharge 
radually  becomes  paler,  and  at  length  almost 
hite  when  the  plaster  is  fully  formed.  The 
insistence  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
ing,  and  is  sufficiently  thick  when  a  portion 
E  the  plaster,  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool 
pon  the  end  of  a  spatula,  or  thrown  into  cold 
ater,  becomes  solid,  without  adhering  in  this 
ate  to  the  fingers.  The  portion  thus  solidified 
lould  not  present,  when  broken,  any  red 
oints,  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
portion  of  uncombined  litharge.  When  the 
aster  is  formed,  it  should  be  removed  from 
ie  fire,  and  after  a  short  time  cold  water 
lould  be  poured  upon  it.  Portions  should 
len  be  detached  from  the  mass,  and,  having 
een  well  kneaded  under  water,  in  order  to 
parate  the  viscid  solution  of  glycerin  con- 
ined  in  the  interior,  should  be  formed  into 
lindrieal  rolls,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  Such, 
least,  has  been  the  course  of  proceeding 
sually  recommended.  But  Davallon  maintains 
lat  the  presence  of  glycerin  in  the  plaster  is 
seful  by  keeping  it  in  a  plastic  state,  and  that 
ishing  and  kneading  are  injurious,  the  former 
y  removing  the  glycerin,  the  latter  by  intro- 
ucing  particles  of  air  and  moisture  into  the 
ass,  which  is  thus  rendered  more  disposed 
'  rancidity.  (A.  J.  P.,  xv.  274;  from  Journ. 
e  Chim.  Med.)  By  employing  steam  heat  in 
ie  preparation  of  this  piaster,  the  risk  of 
urning  it  is  avoided.    Bernbeck  found  that 


lead  plaster  could  be  preserved  from  hardening 
and  oxidation  if  kept  in  air  tight  canisters. 
{Ph.  Ztg.,  1881,  p.  589.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl  found  it  almost  impossible, 
in  following  the  U.  S.  directions  of  I860,  to 
obtain  a  plaster  wholly  free  from  uncombined 
litharge.  He  obviated  the  difficulty  by  first 
rubbing  the  sifted  litharge  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  oil,  then  stirring  the  mixture  with 
the  remainder  of  the  oil,  in  a  tinned  copper 
kettle,  adding  the  water,  and  heating  to  212° 
F.  until  a  uniform  plaster  was  formed.  (.4.  J. 
P.,  1867,  p.  385.) 

Uses. — This  plaster,  which  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  diachylon,  is  used 
as  an  application  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  to 
slight  wounds,  which  it  serves  to  protect  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  It  may  also  be  beneficial 
by  the  sedative  influence  of  the  lead  which 
enters  into  its  composition.  A  ease  is  on  record 
in  which  lead  colic  resulted  from  its  long  con- 
tinued application  to  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg. 
(Am.  J.  M.  S.,  xxiii.  246.)  J.  M.  Bigelow 
reports  a  case  of  excessive  sweating  of  the  feet 
cured  by  putting  the  patient  in  bed  for  thirteen 
days  and  keeping  the  feet  enveloped  in  strips 
of* lead  plaster.  (TV.  R.,  Oct.  1875.)  Its  chief 
use  is  in  the  preparation  of  other  plasters.1 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Adhaesivum,  V.  8. 
(Br.)  ;  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  V.  S.,  Br.;  Em- 
plastrum Plumbi  Iodidi,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Sa- 
ponis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum  Diachylon,  U.  S. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI  IODIDI.  Br. 

LEAD  IODIDE  PLASTER 

(em-plas'trum  plum'bl  I-od'i-di) 
Empiatre  dTodure  de  Plornb,  Fr. ;  Jodlileipflaster, 

a. 

"Lead  Iodide,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  50 
grammes;  Lead  Plaster,  1  pound  (Imp.)  or  400 

*  Logan' 8  Plaster. — Take  of  Litharge.  Lead  Car- 
bonate, each,  1  pound;  Castile  Soap,  twelve  ounces; 
Butter  (fresh),  four  ounces;  Olive  Oil.  two  and  a 
half  pints;  Mastic,  in  powder,  two  drachms.  It  Is  to 
be  understood  that  the  pound  and  ounce  are  of  the 
avoirdupois  weight.  He.viug  mixed  the  Soup.  Oil,  and 
Butter,  add  the  Litharge,  and  boil  the  mixture  gently 
constantly  stirring,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  until 
it  shall  assume  a  pale  brown  color;  then  increase  the 
heat  somewhat,  and  continue  to  boil,  until  a  portion 
of  the  liquid,  dropped  on  a  smooth  board,  Is  found 
not  to  adhere  to  it  on  cooling:  then  remove  It  from 
the  fire  and  mix  the  mastic  with  It.  Logan  s  plaster 
is  yet  employed  by  regular  practitioners  as  a  protec- 
tive and  discutient  application.  ^idnnilv 

Plaster  of  Lead  chroonate.— This  was  originally 
Introduced  Into  our  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute 
for  Mahy's  plaster,  at  one  time  much  employed  m 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  but  was  omitted  In 
the  edition  of  1340.  It  is  a  good  appHcatlon  tc >  sur 
faces  inflamed  or  excoriated  by Jrictio  and  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage  in  those  troublesom e  cases 
of  cutaneous  irritation,  and  even  "Iceration,  wlmb 
are  likely  to  occur  upon  the  back  d  lips  d ur  ng 
long  continued  confinement  to  one  P^im  •  oncela  of 
the  process  as  contained  in  the  V**™*?.???1^™- 
1830  "Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  a  pound  ,  t Hive 
Oil  two  pints;  Yellow  Wax  four  ounces ;  Lead  Plastei 
a  pound  and  a  half;  Florentine  Orris  in  powder 
nine  ounces.  Boll  together  the  Oil  and  C aAonata 
of  Lead,  adding  a  little  water  and  c  onstantly  stirring 
till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated;  then  add  tbe 
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grammes;  Resin,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  gram- 
mes. Finely  powder  the  Lead  Iodide;  mix  it 
with  the  Lead  Plaster  and  Resin  previously 
melted  together  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible."  Br. 

This  is  a  local  discutient  plaster,  which  may 
also  be  used  with  other  means  to  affect  the 
system.   (See  Plumbi  Iodidum.) 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SOAP  PLASTER 

( em-plas'trum  sa-po'nls) 

Emplfitre  de  Savon,  Fr.  Ood.;  Emplastrum  cum 
Sapone,  Fr. ;  Emplastrum  Saponatum,  P.  (?.;  Seifen- 
pflaster,  Q. ;  Emplasto  de  jabon,  Sp. 

*  "  Soap,  dried,  and  in  coarse  powder,  ten 
grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Lead  Plaster,  ninety 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains]  ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  about  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Rub 
the  Soap  with  enough  Water  to  reduce  it  to 
a  semi-liquid  state;  then  mix  it  with  the  Lead 
Plaster  previously  melted,  incorporate  thor- 
oughly by  stirring,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper 
consistence."   U.  S. 

"  Hard  Soap,  6  ounces  (Imperial)  or  150 
grammes;  Lead  Plaster,  2J  pounds  (Imp.)  or 
900  grammes;  Resin,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25 
grammes.  Melt  each  ingredient  separately  at 
a  low  temperature;  mix;  evaporate,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br. 

The  present  U.  S.  formula  is  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  a  former  edition  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. By  directing  the  soap  to  be  in  powder 
instead  of  sliced,  it  may  be  more  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  plaster.  Greater  plas- 
ticity is  secured,  in  some  degree,  in  the  British 
process  by  the  use  of  resin.  Diehl  adopted  the 
plan  of  first  rubbing  the  soap  with  its  weight  of 
water,  then  straining  the  mixture  through  coarse 
muslin,  and  lastly  reducing  the  residue  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  water,  before  stirring 
the  whole  into  the  melted  plaster.  (A.  J.  P., 
1867,  p.  386.)  Soap  plaster  is  considered  dis- 
cutient, and  is  sometimes  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  tumors,  where  a  dressing  is  required. 
Somewhat  softer  in  its  character,  the  soap 
cerate,1  formerly  official,  may  be  found  useful. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Calefaciens,  Br.;  Em- 
plastrum Cantharidis,  Br. 


Wax  and  Plaster,  and,  when  these  are  melted, 
sprinkle  in  the  Orris,  and  mis  the  whole  together." 
By  this  process  a  good  plaster  may  be  prepared,  rather 
too  soft  at  first,  but  soon  acquiring  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

1  Ceratum  Saponis.  U.  S.  1870.  Soap  Cerate. 
(Cerat  de  Savon,  Fr.;  Seifencerat,  (?.) — "Take  of 
Soap  Plaster  two  troyounces ;  White  Wax  two  troy- 
ounces  and  a  half;  Olive  Oil  four  troyounces.  Melt 
together  the  Plaster  and  Wax,  add  the  Oil,  and, 
after  continuing  the  heat  a  short  time,  stir  the  mix- 
ture until  cool."  V.  S.  1870. 

Soap  cerate  is  thought  to  be  cooling  and  sedative, 
and  is  used  in  scrofulous  swellings  and  other  in- 
stances of  chronic  external  inflammation. 


EMULSA. 

EMULSIONS 

(e-mul'sa) 

Emulsions,  Fr. ;  Emulsiones,  G. ;  Emulsiones,  It  i 
Sp. 

Under  this  head  are  included  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  liquid  preparations  in  which! 
oleaginous  substances  are  suspended  in  aqueous] 
fluids  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  other  viscid 
matter.  The  preparations  forming  the  present 
class  of  emulsions  were  termed  Mixtures  in| 
earlier  pharmacopoeias,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  under  this  indefinite  term  are  still  groupec  s 
liquids  of  many  kinds ;  the  separation  of  these 
into  proper  classes  is  only  a  question  of  time! 
and  the  introduction  of  this  new  class  into  thf 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  marked  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  in  defining . 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  more  systen: 
in  classification.  The  object  of  emulsions  i; 
usually  to  facilitate  the  administration,  to  con-l 
ceal  the  taste,  or  to  obviate  the  nauseating; 
effects  of  unpleasant  medicines,  and  theii 
perfection  depends  upon  the  intimacy  witl 
which  the  ingredients  are  blended.  Some  skil 
and  care  are  requisite  for  the  production  oi 
uniform  and  perfect  emulsions.  As  a  rule 
the  body  to  be  suspended  should  be  thoroughly) 
mixed  by  trituration  with  the  substance  in] 
tended  to  act  as  the  intermedium,  before  th< 
aqueous  vehicle  is  added.  In  the  case  of  thi 
liquid  balsams  and  oils,  if  gum  arabic  is  em  3 
ployed  as  the  intermedium  it  should  be  pre 
viously  brought  to  the  state  of  mucilage  oi  l 
the  consistence  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco  : 
pceia.  When  a  fixed  oil  or  balsam  is  to  bi ; 
made  into  an  emulsion,  the  method  most  em 
ployed  abroad  is  to  add  one  part  of  gum  t( 
two  or  three  of  the  oil,  in  a  mortar,  triturati 
until  the  mixture  is  complete,  and  then  add  a 
once  twice  as  much  water  as  gum  used,  and  frit 
urate  rapidly  until  the  oil  is  completely  emul 
sified,  then  gradually  add  the  remainder  of  thi 
vehicle  with  constant  trituration.  Agitation  in  i 
bottle  is  sometimes  substituted  for  trituration 
The  plan  most  largely  used  in  this  country  i| 
to  make  the  emulsion  with  mucilage.  Havins 
a  broad  flat  pestle  and  a  mortar  perfectly  fre 
from  grease,  put  in  a  little  mucilage,  rub  i 
around  the  mortar,  add  about  half  as  much  oil 
triturate  from  the  centre  so  as  to  emulsify  this 
then  add  more  mucilage,  then  oil,  and  so  oi 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  Care  i 
required  never  to  get  the  oil  in  excess  of  th> 
mucilage.  This  plan  seems  to  accord  with  thi 
principle  laid  down  by  R.  Rother  {Ch.  Ph 
1872,  p.  25),  that  the  most  perfect  and  rap 
emulsifier  is  a  perfect  emulsion.  The  proportion 
of  gum  and  water  necessary  to  make  a  gooj 
emulsion  with  the  fixed  oils  varies  with  the  oil 
Thus,  while  castor  oil  requires  only  two  drachmi 
of  the  gum  and  three  drachms  of  water  to  th 
ounce,  most  other  fixed  oils  require  half  thei 
weight  of  gum,  and  a  weight  of  water  equa; 
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half  that  of  the  oil  and  gum  united.  These 
antities  being  well  rubbed  together,  any  de- 
able  amount  of  water  may  afterwards  be 
adually  added,  and  will  readily  incorporate 
th  the  other  ingredients.  The  white  of  egg 
been  frequently  ordered  by  physicians  as 
e  suspending  substance,  but  it  is  inferior  for 
is  purpose  to  the  yolk,  or  to  gnm  arable, 
hen  the  white  is  used  it  should  be  well  beaten, 
d  incorporated  with  the  oleaginous  or  bal- 
mic  substances  before  the  water  is  added, 
lillaja,  saponin,  and  other  substances  having 
nilar  properties  have  been  proposed  as  emul- 
fying  agents,  but  they  are  objectionable  on 
count  of  their  medicinal  activity.  Emul- 
fying  agents  should  be  inert. 

EMULSUM  AMYGDAL/E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

EMULSION  OF  ALMOND  [Milk  of  Almond] 

(e-mul'sum  a-myg'da-lae) 

Mistura  Amygdalae,  Br. ;  Almond  Mixture ;  Mis- 
ra  Amygdalae,  U.  S.  P.  1880  ;  Emulsio  Amygdalae, 
Amygdalarum,  Emulsio  Simplex  ;  Milk  of  Al- 
mds ;  Simple  Emulsion ;  Emulsion  d'Amande,  Fr. 
d. ;  Lait  d'Amande,  Fr. ;  Mandelemulsion,  Mandel- 
lch,  0. ;  Emulsione  di  mandorle  dolci,  Emulsion 
mun,  Sp. 

''  Sweet  Almond,  sixty  grammes  [or  2 
mces  av.,  51  grains]  ;  Acacia,  in  fine  pow- 
r,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Sugar, 
irty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  25  grains]  ; 
ater,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
ousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidraehms].  Having  blanched  the  Almond, 
d  the  Acacia  and  Sugar,  and  beat  them,  in  a 
Drtar,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Then 
b  the  mass  with  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
eters  [or  30  fluidounces]  of  water,  at  first 
ry  gradually  added,  until  a  uniform  mix- 
re  results.  Strain  this  into  a  graduated 
ssel,  and  wash  the  mortar  and  strainer  with 
ough  Water  to  make  the  product  measure 
•e  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
inces,  6J  fluidraehms].  Mix  the  whole  thor- 
ghly.  This  emulsion  should  be  freshly  pre- 
ired  when  required."  U.  S. 
"  Compound  Powder  of  Almonds,  2  ounces 
mperial)  or  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  160  cubic  centi- 
etres.  Triturate  the  Powder  with  a  little  of 
e  Distilled  Water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste; 
adually  add  the  remainder  of  the  Distilled 
ater;  strain  through  fine  muslin."  Br. 
These  preparations  are  essentially  the  same, 
e  gum  and  sugar  which  enter  into  the  U.  S. 
irmula  directly  being  ingredients  of  the  com- 
Dund  powder  of  almonds  of  the  British, 
he  gum  arabic  in  these  formulas  is  intro- 
iced  not  so  much  for  its  demulcent  proper- 
es  as  to  assist  in  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
luble  ingredients  of  the  almonds.  The  same 
rnnula  will  answer  for  the  preparation  of  an 
ulsion  of  bitter  almonds.  The  oleaginous 
atter  of  the  almonds  is  suspended  in  the  water 


by  means  of  their  albumen,  gum,  and  sugar, 
forming  a  milky  emulsion.  When  the  almonds 
themselves  are  employed,  as  in  the  U.  S.  pro- 
cess^ care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the 
consistence  of  a  paste  previously  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  water,  and  with  each  successive 
portion  of  fluid  a  uniform  mixture  should  be 
formed  before  another  portion  is  added.  Com- 
mon water,  when  pure,  may  be  properly  substi-r 
tuted  for  the  distilled.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  the  almonds  perfectly  free  from 
rancidity.  The  emulsion  is  not  permanent.1 
Upon  standing,  the  oil  rises  like  thick  cream 
to  the  surface,  and  the  separation  is  effected 
more  quickly  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  acids, 
which  coagulate  the  albumen.  The  prepara- 
tion is  closely  analogous  to  milk  in  chemical 
relations  and  appearance.  In  warm  weather 
it  soon  becomes  sour. 

Uses. — Emulsion  of  almond  has  a  bland 
taste,  and  may  be  used  as  an  agreeable,  nutri- 
tive demulcent  in  catarrhal  and  dysenteric 
affections  and  irritation  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. To  be  of  service  it  must  be  freely  em- 
ployed. It  is  occasionally  employed  as  an 
emollient  lotion  and  as  a  vehicle  for  less  agree- 
able medicines,  but  should  not  be  used  with  any 
considerable  quantity  of  tinctures,  acidulous 
salts,  or  other  acid  substances. 

Dose,  two  to  eight  fluidounces  (60  to  240 
Cc). 

EMULSUM  ASAFCETID/E.  U.  S. 

EMULSION  OF  ASAFETIDA  [Milk  of  Asafoetlda] 

(e-miil'sum  as-a-fcet'i-dse) 

Asafetida  Mixture;  Mistura  (Lao)  Asafcetidse, 
Mistura  Asafoetida,  TJ.  S.  P.  1880;  Mixture  (Lait) 
d'Asafoetida,  Fr. ;  Asafcetidaeuiulsion,  Stinkasant- 
milcb,  G. 

*  "Asafetida,  in  selected  tears,  forty  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidraehms]. 
Rub  the  Asafetida,  in  a  wanned  mortar,  with 
nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ounces]  of  Water,  at  first  very  gradually 
added,  until  a  uniform  emulsion  results.  Then 
strain  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  vessel,  and 
rinse  the  mortar  and  strainer  with  enough 
Water  to  make  the  product  measure  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
fluidraehms].  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly." 
U.  S. 

The  present  4  per  cent,  official  emulsion 
slightly  exceeds  in  strength  the  mixture  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1870,  which  contained  but  3  per  cent. 


i  Concentrated  Emulsion  of  Almonds.— H.  P.  Rey- 
nolds prepares  a  permanent  .Preparation  which .  when 
mixed  with  three  times  its  bu  k  of  ^ater.  makes  an 
emulsion  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
official,  by  using  the  following  formula.  Take  of 
Sweet  Almond!  [blanched].  Sugar  Glycerin 
("  C.  P."),  each,  one  ounce:  Powdered  Gum  Arabic 
one  drachm;  Water  two  ounces.  Rub  to  a  uniform 
paste,  strain  through  muslin,  evaporate  by  a  heat 
not  exceeding  150°  F.  to.  the  consistency  of  a  fresh 
solid  extract,  flavor  to  suit. 
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of  asafetida.  This  emulsion  is  less  stimulant 
than  the  tincture,  and  more  prompt  in  its  action 
than  the  pill.  Its  excessively  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste  are,  however,  objections,  which  in- 
duce a  frequent  preference  for  the  last  men- 
tioned preparation.  It  is  very  often  employed 
as  an  enema.  From  two  to  four  fluidounces 
(60  to  120  Cc.)  may  be  given  by  the  rectum. 
D.  Ackerman  prepares  a  concentrated  emul- 
sion of  asafetida,  which  will  keep  if  excluded 
from  the  light,  by  using  a  mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  pure  water  and  one-fourth  of  diluted 
acetic  acid  as  the  menstruum.  For  cleaning 
mortars  in  which  asafetida  has  been  rubbed,  he 
recommends  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
followed  by  bitter  almond  water  or  paste,  and 
soap  and  water.   (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  p.  268.) 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fiuidounce  (15  to  30 
Cc). 


EMULSUM  CHLOROFORMI.  U.  S. 

EMULSION  OF  CHLOROFORM 

(e-mul'sum  £b.l6-ro-for'mi) 


Chloroform  Mixture  ;  Emulsio  Chloroformi  :  Mls- 
tura  Chloroformi,  U.  S.  P.  1880  ;  Emulsion  de  Chloro- 
forme,  Fr.;  Chloroformemulsion,  (?. 

* "  Chloroform,  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
1  fiuidounce,  169  minims] ;  Expressed  Oil  of 
Almond,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluid- 
ounces,  14  minims] ;  Tragacanth,  in  very  fine 
powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
drachms] .  Introduce  the  Tragacanth  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity,  add  the 
Chloroform,  and  shake  the  bottle  thoroughly,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  surface  may  become 
wetted.  Then  add  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims]  of  Water,  and  incorporate  it  by  vigor- 
ous shaking.  Next  add  the  Expressed  Oil  of 
Almond,  in  several  portions,  shaking  after  each 
addition,  and  when  the  Oil  has  been  thoroughly 
emulsified,  add  enough  Water,  in  divided  por- 
tions, shaking  after  each  addition,  to  make  the 
product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] 
V.  S.  The  chloroform  mixture  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1880  1  was  an  excellent  preparation ;  the  present 
emulsion  is  not  quite  identical,  there  being  no 
camphor  in  it.  The  expressed  oil  of  almond 
renders  the  emulsion  more  permanent,  and  the 
proportion  of  chloroform  is  slightly  less  than 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  chloroform  mixture, 
being  4  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  as 
formerly.    This  emulsion  affords  an  easy  and 


1  "  Purified  Chloroform,  eight  parts  [or  two  flui- 
drachms) ;  Camphor,  two  parts  [or  forty-five  grains]  ; 
Fresh  Yolk  of  Egg,  ten  parts  [or  half  a  fiuidounce]  ; 
Water,  eighty  parts  [or  four  fluidounces],  to  make 
one  hundred  parts  [or  about  five  fluidounces].  Rub 
the  Yolk  of  Egg  in  a  mortar,  first  by  itself,  then  with 
the  Camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  the  Chloroform, 
and  lastly,  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  so  as 
to  make  a  uniform  mixture."   U.  S.  1880. 


agreeable  method  of  administering  chloroform: 
the  emulsion  is  permanent  and  does  not  sepa- 
rate on  standing.  The  chloroform  makes  il 
keep  long  unchanged. 

Dose,  two  to  eight  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  3( 
Cc). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHUCE.  U.  S. 

EMULSION  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 

(e-mul'sum  6'le-I  mor'rhu-se) 

Emulsion  de  Huile  de  Foie  de  Morue,  Fr.;  Leber 
thranemulsion,  O. 

*  "  Cod  Liver  Oil,  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] ;  Acacia1 
in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fit 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179  grains] ;  Syrup 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces 
183  minims]  ;  Oil  of  Gaultheria,  four  cubit 
centimeters  [or  65  minims]  ;  Water,  a  suffi 
cient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  cen 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] 
Rub  the  Acacia  with  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  a  dr] 
mortar  until  uniformly  mixed,  then  add  a 
once  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeter: 
[or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Water  anc 
triturate  lightly  and  rapidly  until  a  thick  homo 
geneous  emulsion  is  produced;  to  this  add  th( 
Oil  of  Gaultheria  and  the  Syrup,  with  enougl 
Water  to  make  the  product  measure  om 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces 
6£  fluidrachms],  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Note. — The  Oil  of  Gaultheria  may  be  re 
placed,  if  desired,  by  a  suitable  quantity  ol 
oil  of  bitter  almond  or  other  suitable  flavor 
ing."  U.  S.  This  emulsion  was  introduce! 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  purposi 
of  affording  a  simple  process  for  making  ; 
reasonably  palatable  and  permanent  prepara 
tion  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  continental  metho( 
employed  is  best  adapted  for  stock  emulsions 
to  those  who  object  to  the  taste  of  a  com 
bination  of  syrup  and  an  oil  with  a  fish) 
taste,  the  emulsion  may  be  flavored  with  bruisec 
celery  seed  and  salt  and  then  strained. 

Dose,  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  15  Cc.)  < 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU/E  CUM 
HYPOPHOSPHITIBUS.  U.  S. 

EMULSION  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 
WITH  HYPOPHOSPHITES 

(e-mul'sum  6'le-I  mor'rhu-ae  cum 
hy-po-phos-plii'ti-bus ) 

Emulsion  de  Huile  de  Foie  de  Morue  avec  les  Hypo 
phosphites  de  Chaux,  de  Soude  et  de  Potasse,  Fr.  r 
Leberthranemulsion  mit   unterphosphorigsauren  Sal 
zen,  G. 

*  "  Cod  Liver  Oil,  five  hundred  cubic  centi% 
meters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] ;  Acaciaf 
in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five' 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179  grains] ;  Cal| 
cium  Hypophosphite,  ten  grammes   [or  15$| 
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rains] ;  Potassium  Hypophosphite,  five  gram- 
nes  [or  77  grains] ;  Sodium  Hypophosphite, 
ve  grammes  [or  77  grains]  ;  Syrup,  one  hun- 
ired  cubic  centimeters  [or. 3  fluidounces,  183 
niniras] ;  Oil  of  Gaultheria,  four  cubic  centi- 
neters  [or  65  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
\uantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
neters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] . 
{ub  the  Acacia  with  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  a 
Iry  mortar  until  uniformly  mixed,  then  add 
t  once  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Water  and 
riturate  lightly  and  rapidly  until  a  thick,  homo- 
eneous  emulsion  is  produced,  add  the  Oil  of 
Jaultheria  and  incorporate  thoroughly;  dis- 
olve  the  Hypophosphites  in  one  hundred  cubic 
cntimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  of 
,Vater,  mix  the  solution  with  the  Syrup,  and 
dd  the  liquid  gradually  to  the  emulsion  with 
ontinued  trituration.  Lastly,  add  enough 
»Vater  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
housand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
i}  fluidrachms],  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Note. — The  Oil  of  Gaultheria  may  be  re- 
ilaced,  if  desired,  by  a  suitable  quantity  of  oil 
if  bitter  almond  or  other  suitable  flavoring." 
7.  S. 

This  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev,),  like 
hat  for  the  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil,  is  in- 
ended  to  furnish  a  means  of  providing  a 
iniform  preparation  which  will  take  the  place 
if  many  different  proprietary  emulsions  on 
he  market,  for  this  can  be  prescribed  by  phy- 
icians  without  violating  a  code  of  ethics. 

Dose,  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  15  Cc). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  TEREBINTH IN/E. 
U.  S. 

EMULSION  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE 

(e-mul'sum  5'le-i  ter-e-bln'thi-nse) 

Emulsion  d'Essence  de  Tfr^benthine,  Fr. ;  Terpen- 
Inolemulsion,  O. 

"  Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine,  fifteen  cubic 
entimeters  [or  243  minims]  ;  Expressed  Oil 
if  Almond,  five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81 
ninims] ;  Syrup,  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters 
or  406  minims]  ;  Acacia,  in  fine  powder,  fifteen 
irammes  [or  231  grains]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
mantity,  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims].  Introduce  the 
Acacia  into  a  perfectly  dry  bottle  of  sufficient 
apacity,  add  the  Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine 
nd  the  Expressed  Oil  of  Almond  and  shake 
he  bottle  thoroughly.  Then  add  about  thirty 
ubic.  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims] 
if  Water  and  incorporate  it  by  vigorous  shak- 
ng.  When  the  Oil  has  been  completely  emul- 
ified,  add  first  the  Syrup,  in  several  portions, 
linking  after  each  addition,  and  then  enough 
iVater,  in  divided  portions,  shaking  after  each 
iddition,  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
nuidrcd  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces, 
;83  minims]."  U.  S. 


The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  introduced  this 
emulsion  with  the  view  of  providing  a  simple 
and  fairly  permanent  preparation.  Rectified 
oil  of  turpentine  should  be  used  exclusively. 
The  process  is  much  like  the  one  recommended 
by  J.  Winchell  Eorbes,  and  a  mortar  and  pestle 
are  not  needed  to  produce  a  perfect  emulsion. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.."> 
Cc). 

ERGOTA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ERGOT  [Ergot  of  Rye,  Spurred  Rye] 

(er'go-ta) 

"  The  sclerotium  of  Claviceps  purpurea 
(Fries)  Tulasne  (Fam.  Hypocreacece),  replac- 
ing the  grain  of  rye,  Secale  cereale  Linne  (Fani. 
Gramineae).  Ergot  should  be  moderately  dried, 
and  not  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  After 
being  kept  more  than  one  year,  it  is  unfit  for 
use."  U.  S.  "  The  sclerotium  of  Claviceps 
purpurea,  Tulasne,  originating  in  the  ovary 
of  Secale  cereale,  Linn."  Br. 

Secale  Clavatum,  Mater  Secalis.  Clavus  Secalinus  ; 
Rye  Smut,  Mother  of  Rye.  Oockspur  Rye;  Ergot  de 
Seigle,  Fr.  Cod.;  Ergot,  Seigle  Ergots  (noirl,  Ble 
Cornu,  Fr. ;  Secale  Cornutum,  P.  O. ;  Mutterkorn, 
Kornmutter,  Rogenmutter,  Zapfenkorn.  Hungerkorn. 
G. ;  Segala  cornuta,  Grano  speronato.  It.;  Cornezuelo 
de  centeno,  Sp. 

In  all  the  Graminea?,  or  grass  tribe,  and 
in  some  of  the  Cyperaceae,  the  place  of  the 
seeds  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  morbid  growth 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a 
cock,  has  received  the  name  of  ergot,  adopted 
from  the  French.  This  product  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  rye,  Secale  cereale,  and  from  that 
grain  was  adopted  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  secale 
cornutum,  or  spurred  rye.  In  the  edition  of 
1840  the  name  was  changed  to  ergota.  It  is 
probable  that  this  morbid  growth  has  similar 
properties  from  whatever  plant  derived,  and 
the  fact  has  been  proved  in  relation  to  the 
ergot  of  wheat,  (See  A.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S.,  xxxii. 
479,1  also  Iowa  Med.  Journ.,  iv.  93.) 

1  Tulasne  found  that  dissimilar  sclerotia  collected 
from  twelve  species  of  grasses,  produced  fructifica- 
tion identical  with  that  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  many  apparently  dissimilar  ergots 
are  specifically  Identical,  their  appearance  being 
modified  by  the  species  of  grass  which  they  Inhabit 
It  is  further  probable  that  all  ergots  have  medicinal 
properties  which  agree  in  character  though  not  in 
iutensity.  The  short  thick  ergot  which  gathers  upon 
the  wild  rice  of  Minnesota.  Zizania  aquatiea.  I...  has 
long  been  used  as  an  abortifacient  and  oxytocic  by 
the  Indian  women  ;  while  according  to  Parke.  Pavis 
and  Co..  the  wild  ergot  growing  on  various  species  of 
Aarnpyrum  and  Elymus  in  the  Western  T  nitcrl  states, 
is  fully  equal  medicinally  to  the  official  plant.  M. 
Leperd'riel,  Jr..  affirms  that  the  ergot  of  >8 
destitute  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  that  of  rye. 
and  is  less  liable  to  change.  Bentley  of  London 
found  that  of  two  specimens,  one  of  the  ergot  of 
rve  the  other  of  wheat,  which  had  been  kept  under 
similar  circumstances  for  ten  years,  the  former  was 
quite  destroyed,  while  the  latter  was  apparently  un- 
changed. Ergot  is  rarer  in  wheat  than  in  rye  and 
ln  the  head  of  the  former  there  is  generally  but  one 
and  very  rarely  more  than  two  of  the  diseased  grains^ 
It  is  produced  usually  in  wheat  in  wet  season*  and 
on  that  side  of  the  head  most  exposed  to  the  damp- 
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Investigations  of  Tulasne  have  shown  that 
ergot  is  not  the  diseased  grain  of  the  rye,  but  the 
sclerotium  of  a  fungus,  the  Claviceps  purpurea, 
Tulasne.  This  fungus  has  three  stages  in  its 
life  history.  The  development  of  the  sphace- 
lia, or  first  stage,  commences  with  that  of  the 
pistil,  which  serves  as  a  soil  for  it.  The  ovary 
of  the  rye  consists  of  a  cellular  membrane  of 
two  coats,  the  outer  of  which  has  a  thick  paren- 
chyma, white  and  gorged  with  juice;  the  inner 
is  very  delicate  and  green.  The  sphacelia, 
when  it  takes  possession  of  the  ovary,  iden- 
tifies itself  with  the  outer  parenchyma,  and  in 
some  measure  replaces  it,  being  as  it  were 
borne  by  the  inner  membrane.  It  rapidly  in- 
creases, taking  the  form  of  the  ovary,  and 
almost  obliterating  its  cavity.  The  ovule  is 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  may  be  seen,  on  a 
careful  examination,  in  an  imperfect  form. 
For  some  time  the  parasite  is  represented 
entirely  by  the  sphacelia,  which  is  an  oblong, 
fungous  mass,  almost  homogeneous,  soft  and 
tender,  mai'ked  on  its  surface  by  numerous 
sinuous  furrows,  and  having  within  many  irreg- 
ular cavities,  which,  as  well  as  the  outer  coat, 
are  uniformly  covered  with  linear  parallel  cells. 
From  the  summits  of  these  peripheric  cells, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  issue  oval  capsules, 
from  .005  to  .007  Mm.  in  length,  which  spread 
upon  neighboring  objects,  and  especially  the 
glumes  of  the  flowers  they  inhabit.  They  are 
a  kind  of  reproductive  cells,  called  conidia, 
which  are  produced  by  many  fungi  long  before 
the  perfect  plant  is  developed.  Tulasne  calls 
them  "  spermatie."  In  the  early  stage  the  spha- 
celia does  not  affect  the  top  of  the  ovary;  and 
the  stigmas  attached.  The  stamens  often  abort ; 
but  the  filaments  and  anthers  may  sometimes  be 
seen  buried  in  the  tissue  of  the  sphacelia,  and 
altered  by  its  action.  Sometimes  the  ovule  is 
not  completely  aborted,  but  it  is  certainly  never 
developed  into  a  normal  grain.  In  all  ergot- 
ized  plants  the  pistils  and  stigmas,  when  they 
remain,  are  often  covered  with  a  mouldiness, 
consisting  of  spores  and  entangled  filaments, 
which  end  by  covering  the  parts  with  an  abun- 
dant ashy  or  sooty  powder.  This  is  a  different 
fungus,  and  was  confounded  by  Quekett  with 


n»ss.  It  is  shorter  and  much  thicker  than  the  ergot 
or  rye,  being  about  half  an  inch  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  circumference,  and 
cleft  into  two  or  three  divisions.  In  color  and  odor 
it  resembles  the  spurred  rye.  (P.  J.,  March  and  April, 
1863.) 

The  ergot  of  oats  is  said  to  be  of  a  black  color, 
measuring  from  ten  to  twelve  millimeters  in  length 
and  three  to  four  in  thickness,  and  to  have  been  used 
in  Algeria  as  a  substitute  for  rye  ergot.  (L.  Id.  R., 
March,  1888.)  The  ergot  of  diss,  an  Algerian  reed, 
AmpeVodesma  tenax,  has  appeared  in  commerce  to 
some  extent.  It  is,  when  small,  slightly  curved, 
but  when  long  (6  to  9  centimeters)  it  takes  a  spiral 
turn  from  right  to  left,  the  longitudinal  furrows  being 
present  on  the  Inner  face.  It  is  thinner,  dryer,  and 
more  brittle  than  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  has  been  used 
for  the  preparation  of  an  ergotine  or  extract  closely 
resembling  the  official  one,  but  said  to  be  of  a  clearer 
red  or  brown  color.  Lallemand  asserts  that  the  ergot 
of  diss  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  ergot  of  rye,  and 
states  that  it  is  abundant  and  readily  collected.  It 
is  also  stated  to  be  less  hygroscopic  and  less  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  acari  than  is  the  official  article.  (P. 
J.j  xvi.  684,  1886.) 


the  ergot  plant.  It  is  found  as  well  in  the 
non-ergotized  as  in  the  ergotized  flowers,  and 
in  those  of  plants  which  do  not  bear  ergot. 
At  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sphacelia,  there  exudes,  espe- 
cially from  the  summit,  a  very  adhesive  juice, 
which  spreads  over  that  structure,  bearing  along 
with  it  an  immense  number  of  the  seedlets  or 
"  spermaties."  This  leaves  on  the  surf  ace  when 
dry  an  oily  appearance,  and  afterwards  the 
spots,  where  it  remains,  become  brownish  or 
blackish.  But  this  exudation  does  not  appear 
until  the  sphacelia  has  ceased  to  constitute  the 
whole  plant. 

At  the  base  of  the  sphacelia  is  produced  a 
compact  body,  violet-black  without  and  white 
within,  which  is  the  ergot  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  With  this  commences  the  second  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  fungus.  The  young 
ergot  is  everywhere  invested  by  the  tissue  of 
the  sphacelia  (which  Tulasne  calls  also  sper- 
magonia,  from  its  office)  ;  but,  as  it  increases,  it 
seems  to  be  placed  below  the  spermatopherous 
apparatus,  and  raises  it  steadily  out  of  the 
floral  bracts  which  concealed  it,  ending  by  sup- 
porting it  wholly  at  its  summit.  Sometimes 
it  carries  with  it  the  atrophied  ovary,  which 
still  shows  the  hairs  that  crowned  it,  and  some 
remains  of  the  stigmas.  It  results  that  the 
ergot,  which  is  technically  the  sclerotium  of  the 
fungus,  remains  for  some  time  concealed  in 
the  sphacelia,  so  that  this  seems  to  constitute 
the  whole  plant ;  but,  when  the  function  belong- 
ing to  this  has  been  fulfilled,  it  begins  to  dry, 
and  is  much  deformed.  The  ergot,  on  the  con- 
trary, increases  in  all  directions,  and  soon 
appears  above  the  glume.  As  it  augments,  the 
thin  coating  which  it  has  received  from  the 
spermatopherous  tissue,  especially  below,  grad- 
ually becomes  thinner,  and  seems  to  disappear, 
so  that  its  surface,  instead  of  being  uniformly 
violet-black,  is  only  here  and  there  covered  with 
the  remains  of  the  tissue,  or  with  a  deposit 
of  the  conidia  or  "  spermatie."  Nevertheless, 
the  sphacelia,  deformed,  shrunken,  and  worn 
away  by  rains  and  other  causes,  remains  long 
at  the  top  of  the  ergot,  along  with  the  abortive 
ovary,  etc.,  and  may  even  continue  to  adhere 
when  the  ergot  is  detached  from  the  plant. 
The  time  required  for  full  development  of 
the  sphacelia  and  the  ergot  or  sclerotium  varies. 
In  an  example  under  the  observation  of 
Tulasne,  at  least  a  month  elapsed  after  the1 
appearance  of  the  sphacelia  before  the  growth 
was  completed. 

Ergot  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
normal  grain.    The  anatomical  structure  and 
all  the  physical  characters  of  ergot  are  those 
of  the  mushrooms,  or  rather  of  a  sclerotic , 
mycelium.    The  parenchyma,  which  is  whitish, 
dry,  and  brittle,  consists  in  all  its  parts  of  s 
irregular,  globular,  or  polyhedric  thick-walled  i 
cells,  intimately  united,  and  filled  with  a  limpid  I 
oil,  but  feebly  colored  by  iodine.    The  super-  \ 
ficial  utricles,  which  alone  are  colored,  have  an 
outer  wall  thicker  than  the  inner,  and  the  color ; 
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'  these  is  what  gives  its  characteristic  hue 

■  ergot.  Not  the  least  trace  of  starch  is  to 
l  detected.  If  ergot  is  planted  in  a  suitable 
>il,  evidences  of  germination  are  seen  in  about 
ree  months.  Little  globular  prominences 
>pear  on  its  surface,  which  gradually  enlarge, 
id  raise  themselves  upon  cylindrical  stems, 
id  finally  become  perfect  pilei  or  fruiting 
ingi,  producing  elongated,  rod-like  spores  in 
isk-shaped  cavities  which  open  by  a  little 
are.  These  little  fungi  belong  to  the  genus 
phceria.  As  they  increase,  the  interior  of  the 
•got  becomes  exhausted,  by  contributing  to 
ieir  growth.  Falling  to  the  ground,  in  its 
itural  course,  the  ergot  in  the  soil  germinates, 
id  produces  pilei,  the  spores  of  which,  carried 
a  with  the  juices  of  rye,  become  lodged  in  the 
•ary,  where  they  begin  the  course  of  life 
id  progress  which  has  been  delineated.  Dif- 
irent  grains  are  probably  infested  with  differ- 
lt  species  of  Claviceps,  but  there  is  no  reason 

■  think  that  any  other  species  is  concerned  in 
ie  product  of  any  official  variety  of  ergot. 
iwncdes  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  3e  ser.,  xx.  5, 
353.)  The  ergot  usually  projects  out  of  the 
iume  or  husk  beyond  the  ordinary  outline  of 
ie  spike  or  ear.  In  some  spikes  the  place  of 
,e  seeds  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  ergot,  in 
hers  only  two  or  three  spurs  are  observed.  It 
said  to  be  much  more  energetic  when  collected 
^fore  than  after  harvest.  Rye  has  generally 
;en  thought  to  be  most  subject  to  the  disease 

poor  and  wet  soils,  and  in  rainy  seasons,  and 
tense  heat  succeeding  continued  rains  has  been 
id  to  favor  its  development,  especially  if  these 
rcumstances  occur  at  the  time  the  flower  is 
>nning.  It  is  now,  however,  asserted  that 
oisture  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  pro- 
iction.  It  should  not  be  collected  until  some 
lys  after  it  has  begun  to  form,  as,  according 

Bonjean,  if  gathered  on  the  first  day  it  does 
pt  possess  the  poisonous  properties  which  it 
dibits  when  taken  on  the  sixth  day.  (See  P. 
L  Jan.  1842.)  Ergot  enters  commerce  chiefly 
•om  Russia,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Of  the 
tree  varieties  the  Spanish  ergot  is  considered 
ie  best,  yielding  usually  from  13  to  15,  some- 
mes  as  high  as  18,  per  cent,  of  extractive.  It 

somewhat  darker-colored,  rather  shorter,  and 
ore  uniform  than  is  the  German  ergot.  An 
got  of  excellent  quality  has  been  sent  from 
ie  Canary  Islands  to  England. 
Properties — Ergot  is  in  solid,  brittle  yet 
•mewhat  flexible  grains,  from  a  third  of  an  inch 
i  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  half  a  line  to 
ree  lines  in  thickness,  cylindrical  or  obscurely 
iangular,  tapering  towards  each  end,  obtuse  at 
ie  extremities,  usually  curved  like  the  spur  of 
cock,  marked  with  one  or  two  longitudinal 
irrows,  often  irregularly  cracked  or  Assured, 
!  a  violet-brown  color  and  often  somewhat 
aucous  externally,  yellowish-white  or  violet- 
hite  within,  of  an  unpleasant  odor  when  in 
ass,  resembling  that  of  putrid  fish,  and  of  a 
ste  which  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
timately    disagreeable    and    slightly  acrid. 

(29) 


"  Subcylindrical,  obscurely  three-angled,  taprr- 
mg  toward  both  ends  but  obtuse,  somewhat 
curved,  1.5  to  3  Cm.  long  and  about  3  Mm.  thick; 
externally  purplish-black,  longitudinally  fur- 
rowed on  each  side,  more  conspicuously  on  the 
concave  side ;  fracture  short,  pinkish  or  reddish- 
white;  odor  peculiar,  heavy,  increased  by  trit- 
uration with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.;  taste 
disagreeable."  U.  S.  Ergot  yields  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  infusion  or 
decoction  is  _  claret-colored,  and  has  an  acid  re- 
action. It  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and 
subacetate,  silver  nitrate,  and  tincture  of  galls, 
but  affords  with  iodine  no  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  starch.  Long  boiling  impairs  the  vir- 
tues of  the  medicine. 

Assay.— The  attempt  to  assay  preparations 
of  ergot  by  the  action  upon  the  comb  of  the 
domestic  cock  seems  to  us  of  doubtful  utility, 
since  it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  the 
action  of  ergot  upon  the  uterus  and  upon  the 
blood  vessels  is  due  to  the  same  principle  or  to 
several — it  may  be  antagonistic — substances. 
Keller's  method  of  chemical  assay  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  vaso-constricting  power  of 
ergot  is  largely  due  to  the  alkaloid  comutine, 
which  may  be  readily  extracted  with  ether.  Be- 
fore extraction,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  fixed  oils,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  percolation  with  purified  petroleum  benzin, 
as  follows : 

25  Gm.  of  dried  powdered  ergot  are  perco- 
lated with  petroleum  benzin  until  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  percolate  shows  no  residue  upon 
evaporation.  The  ergot  is  then  dried  and 
shaken  in  a  flask  with  125  Cc.  of  ether  for  ten 
minutes,  after  which  a  mixture  of  1  Gm.  of  cal- 
cined magnesia,  with  20  Cc.  of  water,  is  added 
and  the  flask  again  agitated  for  thirty  minutes. 
100  Cc.  of  the  ethereal  liquid  are  now  drawn  off 
and  filtered  through  cotton  into  a  separator  con- 
taining 25  Cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  solution;  after  vigorous  shaking  the 
aqueous  portion  is  decanted.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  twice  afterwards  with  15 
and  10  Cc.  respectively  of  the  acid  solution. 
The  collected  acid  liquids  are  then  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia  water  and  shaken  out 
several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solutions 
are  collected  in  a  tared  flask  and  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  weight  of  the  residue  multiplied 
by  5  shows  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  present, 
which  should  be  about  0.2  per  cent. 

Ergot  has  been  analyzed  by  Vauquelin. 
Winckler,  Wiggers.  Wright,  Legrip,  Wenzell, 
Tanret,  Dragendorff,  and  several  others.  Wright 
supposed  the  virtues  of  ergot  to  reside  in  the 
fixed  oil,  which  he  therefore  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  medicine.  The  oil  of  ergot, 
when  obtained  from  grains  recently  collected,  is, 
according  to  Wright,  often  quite  free  from  color, 
but  as  usually  prepared  it  is  reddish  brown.  It 
has  a  disagreeable,  somewhat  acrid  taste,  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkaline  solutions.  It  is  prepared  by  forming 
an  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  by  the  process  of 
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displacement,  and  evaporating  the  ether  with  a 
gentle  heat.  It  may  be  more  cheaply  prepared 
by  substituting  petroleum  benzin  for  ether. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  though  the  oil  thus 
prepared  with  ether  may  have  produced  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  ergot,  they  were  to  be  as- 
cribed rather  to  some  principle  extracted  along 
with  the  oil  by  the  menstruum  than  to  the  oil 
itself,  for,  when  procured  by  expression,  this 
has  been  found  to  be  inactive,  although  Procter 
has  ascertained  that  it  contains  a  little  secalin, 
one  at  least  of  the  active  principles  of  ergot, 
which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  washing 
with  acidulated  water.  According  to  T.  R. 
Baker,  the  oil  has  a  taste  and  odor  similar  to 
those  of  castor  oil,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in 
ultimate  composition,  and  yields  analogous  re- 
sults in  saponification.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  101-2.) 
T.  C.  Herrmann  investigated  specially  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  oil  of  ergot.  As 
obtained  by  means  of  ether,  it  was  brownish  yel- 
low, of  an  aromatic  odor  and  acrid  taste,  viscid, 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0.9249,  and  without  the  drying 
property.  It  consists  of  22.703  per  cent,  of 
palmitic  acid,  69.205  of  oleic  acid,  and  8.091  of 
glycerin.  (N.  B.,  1872,  p.  238;  from  Buchner's 
Bepertorium,  1871,  p.  283.)  The  sugar  of  ergot 
was  found  by  Mitscherlich  to  be  mycose,  C12H22 
On.  According  to  Wenzell  (A.  J.  P.,  May, 
1864),  ergot  of  rye  contains  two  peculiar  alka- 
loids, which  he  designated  ecboline  and  ergotine, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  active  principles  of  the 
drug.  The  two  bases  of  ergot  are,  according  to 
Wenzell,  combined  with  ergotic  acid,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  further  admitted  by 
Ganser.  It  is  said  to  be  a  volatile  body  yield- 
ing crystallizable  salts. 

A  crystallizable,  colorless  alkaloid,  ergotinine, 
C3sH4olSr406,  which  is  probably  identical  with 
Wenzell's  ergotine,  was  isolated  (1877-78)  by 
Tanret.  He  obtained  it  to  the  amount  of  0.04 
per  cent.,  some  amorphous  ergotine,  moreover, 
being  present.  The  solutions  of  ergotinine 
turn  greenish  and  red  very  soon;  they  are  fluo- 
rescent. Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  red, 
violet,  and  finally  blue  hue.  The  ecboline  of 
Wenzell  was  named  by  Kobert  cornutine.  C.  C. 
Keller  asserts  that  picrosclerotine,  cornutine, 
and  Tanret's  ergotinine  are  identical,  and  that 
ergot  contains  but  one  alkaloid  which  persists 
in  it  for  one  year  unaltered.  This  alkaloid  is 
crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  slightly  soluble  in  ether;  by 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  colored  violet  blue.  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  1894,  105;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  542.) 
C.  Jakoby  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1897,  58)  believes  that 
he  has  isolated  from  ergot  three  chemically  dif- 
ferent bodies,  chrysotoxin,  secalintoxin,  and 
sphacelotoxin.  All  of  these  are,  however,  thera- 
peutically similar.  It  is  affirmed  that  chryso- 
toxin fully  represents  ergot  pharmacologically, 
and  retains  its  activity  unaltered  for  years, 
whereas  sphacelotoxin  and  secalintoxin  do  not. 

Dragendorff  and  several  of  his  pupils  believe 
that  they  have  isolated  the  following  amorphous 
principles  of  the  drug:  1,  sclerotic  acid,  said  to 


be  a  very  active  substance,  used  chiefly  in  sub- 
cutaneous injections ;  about  4  per  cent,  of  color- 
less acid  may  be  obtained  from  good  ergot  of 
rye;  2,  scleromucin,  a  mucilaginous  matter  which 
may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  drug;  3,  sclererythrin,  the  redi 
coloring  matter  probably  allied  to  anthrachinon 
and  the  coloring  substances  of  madder,  chiefly 
to  purpurin;  4,  scleroiodin,  a  bluish-black  pow-j 
der  soluble  in  alkalies ;  5,  fusco-sclerotinic  acid;. 
6,  picrosclerotine,  apparently  a  highly  poisonous 
alkaloid;  lastly,  7,  scleroxanthin,  C7H7O3  + 
H2O,  and  8,  sclerocrystallin,  C7H7O3,  which! 
have  been  obtained  in  crystals;  their  alcoholic 
solution  is  but  little  colored,  yet  assumes  a' 
violet  hue  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride. 

Tanret  also  observed  in  ergot  of  rye  a  volatile 
camphoraceous  substance. 

For  an  improved  process  for  making  sclerotic 
acid,  by  Podwissotzky,  see  ./V.  B.,  1883,  p.  271, 
Voswinkel  obtained  from  ergot  a  brown  amor- 
phous substance,  which  he  proved  by  hydrolysis 
to  yield  mannose.  The  body  is  a  hemi-cellulose, 
and  the  name  mannan  has  been  given  to  it.  He 
states  that  Dragendorff's  sclerotic  acid  and 
scleromucin  are  identical  with  mannan.  (Ph, 
Centralh.,  1891,  p.  531.) 

Kobert  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1884,  p.  607;  All,  Dai 
Mutterkoms,    Leipzig,    1884)     found  three 
physiologically  active  principles :  1st,  ergotic 
acid,  which  he  considers  the  principle  constit- 
uent of  the  sclerotic  acid  of  Dragendorff  and  I 
Podwissotzky,  and  which  is  isolated  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammoniacal  lead  subacetate;  2d,' 
sphacelie  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the  free  acid  in 
water  and  its  solubility  in  alcohol ;  3d,  the  alka- 
loid cornutine,  which  is  not  identical  with  the 
crystalline  or  with  the  amorphous  ergotinine  of  I 
Tanret ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is 
obtained  from  an  alkaline  aqueous  solution  by 
agitation  with  ether.    This  alkaloid  is  said  to 
be  very  poisonous.    Kobert's  conclusions  hare 
been  questioned  by  Tanret  (P.  J.,  1S85,  p.  889), 
but  the  former  reaffirms  his  statements  and  be- 
lieves that  ergotinine  is  worthless,  and  that  ' 
the  activity  of  fresh  ergot  is  due  to  sphacelie 
acid  and  cornutine  as  above  described :  the j 
important  fact,  however,  is  noted  that  these1 
latter  principles  entirely  lose  their  properties  on 
keeping ;  he  therefore  proposes  that  they  be 
made  into  pills  and  coated  to  protect  them.  (AM 
Pharm.,  1886,  p.  597.)    Kobert's  process1  fori 


1  Exhaust  the  drug  with  water,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  neutralize  the  aqueous  solution 
nearly  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporate  in  vacuo  at 
a  very  low  temperature  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  ana, 
treat  with  alcohol.  Filter,  distil  off  the  alcohol 
carefully,  and  treat  the  nearly  dry  product  with  an-! 
hydrous  ether,  which  removes  any  ergotinine  present.i 
After  making  the  residue  alkaline  with  sodium  car- 
bonate it  is  treated  with  acetic  ether,  and  the  so  u-' 
tion  shaken  with  water  containing  a  little  citric  acid, 
which  removes  the  cornutine  in  an  almost  pure  state. 
This  process  is  repeated,  and  it  is  finally  precipitateat 
from  its  acetic  ether  solution  by  anhydrous  etner.| 
Prepared  in  this  way,  cornutine  will,  if  kept  dry,; 
and  not  exposed  to  light,  remain  unchanged.  CI™ 
author  kept  some  for  three  years.)  (Y.  B.  P-,  low1' 
p.  190.) 
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■nutine  we  append  in  a  foot-note  (page  450). 
r  assay  of  ergot  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  see 
oe.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  263. 
rhe  odor  of  ergot  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
eration  of  its  volatile  alkaloid,  probably  in 
lsequence  of  a  slow  decomposition  of  the 
live  salt.  A  method  of  detecting  ergot  in  a 
xed  powder,  rye  flour  for  example,  is  thus 
orded.  If,  on  the  addition  of  solution  of 
tassiiun  hydroxide,  the  odor  of  ergot  be  per- 
ved,  the  presence  of  the  drug  is  sufficiently 
wed. 

Krgot,  when  perfectly  dry  and  kept  in  well- 
ppered  bottles,  will  retain  its  virtues  for  a 
isiderable  time,  but  exposed  to  air  and 
isture  it  speedily  undergoes  chemical  change 

I  deteriorates.  Gobley  kept  for  more  than 
i  years,  perfectly  sound,  some  ergot  which 

had  selected  from  the  year's  harvest,  care- 
lly  sifted,  wiped  with  linen,  then  exposed  to  a 
it  of  from  50°  to  60°  C.  for  three  or  four 
UTS,  and  finally  put  into  small  boxes,  holding 
•h  about  30  Gm.  (a  troyounce),  previously 
ited  with  the  ergot,  and  finally  closed  air 
ht  with  pitch.  (J.  P.  C,  Mar.  1873,  p.  216.) 
is,  moreover,  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a  minute 
irm,  which  consumes  the  interior  of  the 
ain,  leaving  the  exterior  shell  and  an  excre- 
■ntitious  powder.  This  insect  is  sometimes 
und  in  the  ergot  before  removal  from  the 
int.    In  the  state  of  powder  the  medicine 

II  more  readily  deteriorates,  but  Dragendorff 
lieves  that  the  decay  is  due  to  oxidization  of 
>  fatty  principles  of  the  ergot,  and  can  be 
evented  by  depriving  the  ergot  of  its  oil 
fore  powdering.  (A.  P.  S.,  xxv.)  This  has 
ice  been  confirmed  by  Zschiesing,  who  pre- 
•ved  ergot  for  two  years,  and  Bombelon,  who 
pt  ergot  in  good  condition  for  nine  years, 

previously  removing  the  fixed  oil  with  ether. 
7k  Ztg.,  No.  49,  p.  51;  A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p. 
7.)  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  renew  it  every 
ar  or  two.  M.  Viel  recommends  that  it 
mid  be  well  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  in- 
rporated  with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar, 

means  of  which,  if  protected  from  moisture, 
will  retain  its  virtues  for  many  years.  Ac- 
rding  to  Zanon,  the  same  result  is  obtained 

stratifying  it  with  well  washed  and  perfectly 
ied  sand,  in  a  bottle  from  which  air  and 
ht  are  excluded.  Camphor  and  powdered 
nzoin  are  said  to  prevent  injury  from  worms, 
rnoiner  immerses  fresh  ergot  in  an  ethereal 
ution  of  tolu,  dries  it,  and  preserves  in 
htly  closed  bottles. 

Uses. — Ergot  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
poison,  since  an  ounce  of  the  fluidextract 
■ely  produces,  except  in  the  pregnant,  any 
nous  symptoms  unless  it  be  nausea,  and  we 
ve  administered  the  same  preparation  in 
ily  dose  of  three  ounces  continuously  for 
•oral  weeks  without  producing  distinct  symp- 
ns.  Large  doses  are  liable,  it  is  true,  to 
oduce  abortion  in  pregnant  women,  but  even 
s  result  is  uncertain,  and  we  know  of  but 
e  instance  of  fatal  poisoning  by  it  unless  the 


death  was  produced  by  the  abortion.  The 
symptoms  of  the  recorded  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  paleness,  and,  as  most  characteristic, 
an  especial  coldness  of  the  surface,  partial 
paralysis  with  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
limbs,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  restlessness, 
and  finally  stupor  or  delirium. 

In  the  fatal  case  narrated  by  Pratschke,  un- 
easiness in  the  head,  oppression  of  stomach,- 
diarrhoea,  urgent  thirst,  burning  pains  in  the 
feet,  tetanic  spasms,  violent  convulsions,  and 
death  ensued  upon  eating  freely  of  ergotized 
grain.  {London  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct.  1850,  p.  579.) 
The  long  continued  and  free  use  of  ergot  is 
highly  dangerous,  even  when  no  immediate 
effects  are  perceptible.  Fatal  epidemics  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  provinces  of  France,  have 
long  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  bread  made 
from  rye  contaminated  with  this  fungus.1  Dry 
gangrene,  typhus  fever,  and  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  attended  with  convulsions,  are 
the  forms  of  disease  which  have  followed  the 
use  of  this  unwholesome  food.  It  is  true  that 
ergot  has  been  denied  to  be  the  cause,  but 
accurate  investigations  made  by  competent  men 
upon  the  spot  where  the  epidemics  have  pre- 
vailed, together  with  experiments  upon  inferior 
animals,2  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  at  least  the  gangrenous  affection  alluded  to 
has  resulted  from  it. 

Upon  the  lower  animals  ergot  acts  as  upon 
man.  Besides  its  influence  upon  the  uterus,  the 
most  important  physiological  action  of  the  drug 
is  upon  the  vasomotor  nervous  system.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  in  full  therapeutic 
dose  it  raises  remarkably  the  arterial  pressure 
by  producing  a  general  vasomotor  spasm.  This 
spasm  is  almost  certainly  the  result  of  a  stimu- 
lation of  the  vasomotor  nerve  centres,  but  there 
are  still  some  authorities  who  believe  that  the 
drug  acts  peripherally  upon  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  vessels  or  upon  the  nerves  connected 
therewith. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Germany. 
France,  and  Italy,  ergot  has  long  been  empiri- 
cally employed  by  midwives  for  promoting  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  its  German  name 
of  mutterkom  implies  a  popular  acquaintance 
with  its  peculiar  powers.  But  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  was  first  called  to  it 
by  Stearns  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  (New 
York  Medical  Repository/,  1807.)  _  In  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  pregnant  uterus,  it  produces  a 
constant  unremitting  contraction  and  rigidity, 
rather  than  that  alternation  of  spasmodic  effort 
and  relaxation  which  is  obseiwable  in  the  natural 
process  of  labor.    Hence,  unless  the  os  uteri 


1  Hofmann  states  that  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  ergot 
can  be  detected  in  bread  by  macerating  30  grains  of 
coarselv  grated  bread  in  40  grains  of  ether  and  -0 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  24  hours,  strain- 
in"  shaking  with  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  allowing  to  stand,  when  the  solution  separates 
and  is  of  a  violet  color.    (See  also  V.  ff..  1883.) 

;  An  epidemic  among  sheep  was  caused  by  eating 
ergotized  grain.    (See  P.  J-,  x.  195.) 
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and  external  parts  are  sufficiently  relaxed,  the 
medicine  is  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  foetus 
by  the  incessant  pressure  which  it  maintains, 
and  the  death  of  the  child  is  thought  not  unfre- 
quently  to  have  resulted  from  its  injudicious 
employment.  The  cases  to  which  it  is  thought 
to  be  especially  adapted  are  those  of  lingering 
labor,  when  the  os  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated 
and  the  external  parts  sufficiently  relaxed,  when 
no  mechanical  impediment  is  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  child,  and  the  delay  is  ascribable 
solely  to  want  of  energy  in  the  uterus.  Other 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  death  of  the  foetus 
has  been  ascertained,  and  when  great  exhaus- 
tion or  dangerous  constitutional  irritation  im- 
periously calls  for  speedy  delivery.  The  medi- 
cine may  also  be  given  to  promote  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta,  to  restrain  inordinate  hem- 
orrhage after  delivery,  and  to  hasten  the  dis- 
charge of  the  foetus  in  protracted  cases  of  abor- 
tion. In  women  subject  to  dangerous  flooding, 
a  dose  of  ergot  given  immediately  before  de- 
livery is  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in  its 
effects. 

Ergot  is  also  much  used  to  cause  the  expul- 
sion of  coagula  of  blood,  polypi,  and  hydatids 
from  the  uterine  cavity,  and  even  a  number  of 
successful  cases  of  its  employment  for  the  de- 
struction by  strangulation  of  fibroid  tumors  of 
the  uterus  have  been  reported.  In  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, unconnected  with  pregnancy,  the  medi- 
cine is  very  useful,  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
used  and  most  efficient  of  all  remedies  in  pul- 
monary and  other  similar  internal  hemorrhages. 
Its  action  in  these  cases  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  the  contracting  power  it  has  over  the  smaller 
vessels.  This  action  of  ergot  upon  the  blood 
vessels  suggests  its  employment  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  local  or  general  dilatation  of 
the  blood  vessels.  It  has  been  used  in  pulmonic 
congestion  with  apparent  good  results,  and  it  has 
been  highly  lauded  in  the  first  stages  of  pneu- 
monia by  several  clinicians,  especially  by  J.  E. 
Kelly  (Med.  Register,  1887,  vol.  x.),  as  giving 
immediate  relief  when  injected  hypodermically 
in  low  forms  of  pulmonary  hyperasmia  such  as 
occur  in  typhoid  fevers.  It  will  probably  also 
be  found  of  service  as  a  vasomotor  stimulant  in 
surgical  shock,  and  has  been  much  used  against 
cerebral  congestion,  in  spinal  congestion,  in 
colliquative  sweats,  and  in  diabetes  insipidus. 
In  apoplexy,  owing  to  its  pronounced  tendency 
to  increase  the  blood  pressure,  it  must  be  given 
with  the  greatest  caution  if  at  all.  The  best 
preparation  of  ergot  for  internal  administra- 
tion, except  when  an  immediate  influence  is 
desired,  is  the  official  solid  extract  given  in 
capsules.  The  fluidextract  is  perhaps  absorbed 
a  little  more  quickly,  but  it  is  much  more  apt 
to  sicken  the  stomach.  The  dose  of  solid  extract 
is  5  to  30  grains  (0.32  to  2.0  Gm.) ;  of  the  fluid- 
extract,  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms 
(1.8  to  7.5  Cc).  In  hemorrhoids,  and  in  varicose 
veins  of  the  leg,  it  has  been  injected  into  the 
diseased  tissue  with  success,  but  probably  acts 
only  by  producing  a  severe  local  inflammation. 


Under  the  name  of  ergotine,  usually  with  the 
name  of  the  maker  attached,  a  number  of  puri- 
fied extracts  of  ergot  are  upon  the  market. 
They  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  gr. 
(0.32  to  0.65  Gm.),  but  have  no  advantage  over 
the  official  preparations.    Bonjean's  ergotine  is 
made  by  exhausting  ergot  with  water,  evapo- 
rating to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  precipitating 
the  albumen,  gum,  etc.,  by  a  large  excess  of 
alcohol,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  When 
promptness  and  certainty  of  action  are  re- 
quired,  ergot  may  be  used  hypodermically. 
Solutions  of  extract  of  ergot  are  very  prone 
to  undergo  speedy  decomposition,  and,  as  suet 
altered  solutions  are  very  irritating,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  solutions  for  hypodermic  use  be  made) 
freshly,  especially  as  the  experiments  of  Engel- 
mann  (D.  M.  W.,  Sept.  30,  1886)  have  shown 
that  the  addition  of  ordinary  antiseptic  agent,' 
to  such  solutions,  unless  in  very  large  amount 
simply   delays   decomposition,   and  that  th(i 
changes  may  be  far  advanced  although  the  prep- 
arations seem  to  the  eye  unaltered.  Notwith- 
standing all  possible  precautions,  the  hypo 
dermic  injections  of  ergot  have  a  tendency  tc 
produce  local  inflammations  and  abscesses,  bu 
the  danger  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  b} 
absolute  obedience  to  the  following  directions 
Extract  of  ergot,  five  grains,  should  be  dissolvec 
in  twenty  minims  of  recently  boiled  water,  ant  i 
two  or  three  drops  of  glycerin  and  half  a  droj 
of  phenol  be  added.    This  solution  should  b< 
filtered  to  remove  any  solid  particles,  and  the: 
at  once  be  thrown  deeply  into  the  cellula: 
tissues. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  gives  the  dose  of  Tanret'; 
crystallized  ergotine  for  hypodermic  use  as  I 
milligrammes  (seven-hundredths  of  a  grain) 
(B.  G.  T.,  xciv.  236.)  Sclerotic  acid  does  no 
represent  ergot,  as  was,  so  far  as  concerns  th> 
commercial  article,  shown  by  experiments  mad 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania;  indeed,  the  research  of  Nikitin,  wh> 
claims  that  it  is  the  active  principle,  afford 
abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  so.  (L.  M.  E 
1879,  p.  21.) 

Dose,  of  ergot,  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1  t 
3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Extractum  Ergota?,     U.  8.,  Br. 
Fluidextractum  Ergota:,  U.  S.    (Br.);  Infusur 
Ergotee,    Br. ;  Injectio  Ergota?  Hypodermica,  Bi  i 
(from   extract)  ;    Tinctura   Ergota?  Ammoniat; 
Br.;  Vinum  Ergota,  U.  S.  (from  fluidextract). 

ERIODICTYON.  U.  S. 

ERIODICTYON  [Yerba  Santa] 

(§r-i-<j-dic'ty-6n) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Eriodictyon  calif  orn 
cum  (Hooker  and  Arnott)  Greene  (Fam.  fl» 
drophyllacece) ."   U.  S. 

Mountain  Balm,  Consumptive's  Weed,  Bear's  Wee 
Gum  Bush. 
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Eriodictyon  [Eriodictyum]  calif  omicum 
look,  and  Arm),  Greene  (E.  glutinosum, 
enth.),  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub  growing 
mndantly  upon  dry  hills  in  California.  It 

glabrous,  resinous  to  the  feeling,  with  lan- 
lolate  leaves  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
regularly  more  or  less  serrate,  sometimes  en- 
re,  whitened  beneath,  between  the  reticulations, 
9  a  minute  and  close  tomentum,  above  gla- 
:-ous.  The  corolla  is  half  an  inch  long,  tubular 
innel-forin;  the  calyx  is  about  one-sixth  of  an 
ich  long,  and  sparsely  hirsute.  The  leaf 
ructure  has  been  studied  by  F.  W.  Ritter. 
See  A.  J.  P.,  1895,  565.) 

E.  tomentosum,  which  grows  often  along  with 
.  calif  omicum,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
t'  California,  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
ense  coat  of  short  villous  hairs,  whitish  or 
isty-colored  with  age.  It  is  also  a  larger  shrub 
ian  E.  calif  omicum,  has  its  corolla  somewhat 
dver-form,  and  its  leaves  oblong  or  oval,  and 
otuse. 

Properties. — The  leaves  of  eriodictyon  have 
Iready  been  sufficiently  described,  but  they  are 
iirther  characterized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
jpceia  as  "  usually  occurring  in  fragments ; 
utire  leaf  oblong-lanceolate,  5  to  15  Cm.  long 
nd  1  to  3  Cm.  broad,  acute  at  the  apex,  nar- 
jwed  below  into  a  short,  broad  petiole,  the  mar- 
in  more  or  less  incurved,  entire  or  irregularly 
;rrate,  or  crenate-dentate ;  upper  surface 
ellowish-green,  smooth,  covered  with  a  brown- 
h  resin;  lower  surface  whitish  or  yellowish- 
hite,  conspicuously  reticulated  and  densely 
mientose;  brittle,  but  flexible  in  a  damp  and 
arm  atmosphere;  odor  somewhat  aromatic; 
iste  balsamic  and  sweetish."  U.  S.  H.  S.  Well- 
)me  (Pharm.,  1876,  p.  73)  found  the  drug  to 
mtain  two  aromatic  resins,  while  an  aqueous 
lfusion  of  leaves  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
Icohol  yielded  an  intensely  bitter  extract.  Ac- 
jrding  to  the  analysis  of  Chas.  Mohr  (A. 
.  P.,  1S79,  549),  it  contains  tannic  acid  and 
per  cent,  of  an  acrid,  bitter  resin,  upon  which 
s  activity  is  believed  to  depend,  also  a  minute 
nantity  of  volatile  oil.  R.  Rother  describes 
A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  225)  an  acid  resin  which 
)rms  with  bases  quite  soluble  salts.  The  acid 
ssin  was  obtained  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
)ontaneous  volatilization  of  the  several  sol- 
mts  as  a  green-yellow  transparent  mass, 
hal  {Ph.  Z.  R.,  1883,  p.  209)  showed  the  pres- 
lce  of  ericolin,  C34H56O21. 

Uses. — Eriodictyon  has  long  been  used  in 
alifornia  as  a  bitter  tonic,  and  also  as  a 
imulant  balsamic  expectorant.  There  is  con- 
derable  testimony  to  its  usefulness  in  asthma, 
ironic  bronchitis,  and  allied  conditions;  also 
1  chronic  inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary 
■act.  Attention  has  been  called  by  Kier  to  its 
?markable  power  of  disguising  the  taste  of 
limine.  It  is  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  the 
ficial  fluidextract,  the  dose  of  which  is  one- 
alf  to  one  drachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc);  a  solid 
itract  has  been  made,  which  may  be  given  in 
oses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0 


Gm.).  In  cases  of  asthma,  eriodictyon  is  often 
used  by  smoking.  The  aromatic  syrup  is  well 
adapted  as  a  vehicle  for  quinine. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Eriodictyi,  U.  S. 

EUCALYPTI  GUMMI.  Br. 

EUCALYPTUS  GUM 

(eu-ca-lyp'tl  gum'mi) 

Australian  or  Eucalyptus  Kino  ;  Red  Gum. 

"A  ruby-colored  exudation,  or  so-called  red 
gum,  from  the  bark  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata, 
Schlecht,  and  some  other  species.  Imported 
from  Australia."  Br. 

A  kino-like  exudation  is  obtained  in  Australia 
from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus,  but  the 
commercial  is  chiefly  yielded  by  E.  rostrata, 
which  occurs  over  a  wide  area  along  water- 
courses in  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  a  large,  gregarious  tree,  with  almost  linear- 
pointed  leaves  and  shining  bark,  and  is  espe- 
cially characterized  by  the  long  beak  upon  the 
operculum  of  its  seed  vessel.  The  gum  is 
obtained  by  cutting  the  tree,  inserting  a  piece 
of  bent  tin,  and  catching  the  red,  thick  liquid 
in  a  vessel.  The  average  yield  is  said  to  be 
about  one  quart  per  tree.  In  a  few  days  the 
liquid  hardens  into  a  kino-like  mass. 

Red  gum  occurs  in  commerce  in  grains  or 
small  masses  of  a  purplish-red,  ruby-red,  or  gar- 
net color,  closely  resembling  ordinary  kino,  but 
somewhat  more  brilliant,  with  a  distinctly  bitter- 
ish taste,  tough,  and  adhering  to  the  teeth.  It 
does  not  equal  kino  in  astringency.  From  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
forming  a  neutral  solution.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  For 
further  description,  see  "  Australian  Kino." 
under  Kino.  In  the  analyses  made  by  J.  11. 
Maiden,  red  gum  yielded  about  4.5  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1897.)  It  is  used  for 
diarrhoeas  of  relaxation,  and  other  affections  for 
which  kino  has  been  employed,  and  is  also 
largely  employed  as  the  basis  of  lozenges  and 
gargles. 

Dose,  from  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Trochiscus  Eucalypti  Gummi,  Br. 
EUCALYPTOL.  U.  S. 

EUCALYPTOL  [Cineol] 

(eu-ca-lyp't£>l ) 

Ci0H18O=  152.98 

"An  organic  oxide  (cineol),  obtained  from 
the  volatile  oil  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  Labil- 
lardiere  (Fam.  Myrtacece),  and  from  other 
sources.  It  should'  be  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  pro- 
tected from  light."  V.  S. 

Eucalyptol.  Fr.  Cod.:  Cineol.  Terpane.  Cajepui«l. 
Fr. ;  Terpan,   O. ;  Eucallptol,  Sp. 
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This  was  a  new  official  liquid  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890.  In  the  distillation  of  eucalyptus  leaves, 
the  portion  which  comes  over  between  170°  C. 
(338°  F.)  and  178°  C.  (352.4°  F.)  is  set  aside 
as  crude  eucalyptol.  To  obtain  it  pure  a  redis- 
tillation from  potassium  hydroxide  or  calcium 
chloride  is  necessary.  It  is  very  liquid,  nearly 
colorless,  with  a  strong,  aromatic,  campho- 
raceous  odor,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
very  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitric  acid 
produces  with  it  a  crystallizable  acid;  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  (J.  P.  C,  4e 
ser.,  xii.  204)  it  is  converted  into  euealyptene, 
C10H16,  a  substance  allied  to  cymene,  and 
eucalyptolen. 

C.  Jahns  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  p.  237)  gave  the 
formula  CioHisO  to  eucalyptol,  and  showed  it 
to  be  identical  with  cajuputol,  or,  as  it  is  now 
generally  known,  cineol.  Wallaeh  (Ann.  Ch. 
Ph.,  248,  pp.  278  to  283)  showed  that  the  oil 
from  E.  Globulus  contained  cineol  (eucalyptol) 
and  dextro-pinene,  while  that  from  E.  amygda- 
lina,  Labill.,  contained  cineol  and  Icevo-phellan- 
drene.    (See  Eucalyptus.) 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  colorless  liquid,  having  a  characteristic,, 
aromatic,  and  distinctly  camphoraceous  odor, 
and  a  pungent,  spicy,  and  cooling  taste.  Spe- 
cific gravity:  0.925  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  Boiling  point: 
176°  to  177°  C.  (348.8°  to  350.6°  F.).  Eucalyp- 
tol is  optically  inactive  (distinction  from  the 
oil  of  eucalyptus  and  many  other  volatile  oils). 
When  exposed  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
0°  C.  (32°  F.)  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  colorless, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  liquefy  at  — 1°  C. 
(30.2°  F.).  If  1  Cc.  of  Eucalyptol  be  placed  in 
a  freezing  mixture  and  an  equal  volume  of 
phosphoric  acid  be  gradually  added,  a  solid 
white  crystalline  mass  of  cineolphosphoric 
acid  should  result,  and  if  warm  water  be 
then  added  the  cineol  will  separate.  If  5  Cc. 
of  Eucalyptol  be  shaken  with  5  Cc.  of  sodium 
hydroxide  T.S.,  it  should  not  diminish  in  volume. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  should  be  neutral  to  litmus 
paper,  and  if  to  5  Cc.  of  this  solution  a  drop  of 
ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added,  there  should  not 
be  produced  a  brownish  or  violet  color  ( absence 
of  phenols)."  U.S. 

Uses. — Eucalyptol  has  been  used  with  good 
results,  instead  of  oil  of  eucalyptus,  as  a 
stimulant  expectorant  in  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
chronic  bronchitis,  bronchorrhoza,  and  other 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane.  Its  vapor  volatilized  with  steam 
in  an  inhaling  apparatus  is  efficient.  It  has 
also  been  employed  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  and 
locally  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  to  ulcers,  and 
as  a  counter-irritant  in  neuralgia  and  rheu- 
matism. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc.)  four 
to  six  times  a  day,  best  administered  in  cap- 
sules. Its  solution  in  fatty  oil  has  been  used 
hypodermieally. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Antisepticus,  TJ.  S. 


EUCALYPTUS.  U.  S. 

EUCALYPTUS 

(eu-ea-lyp'tus) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  Globulu.] 
Labillardiere  (Fam.  Myrtacece) ,  collected  fron 
the  older  parts  of  the  tree."  U.  S. 

Blue  Gum-tree  Leaves,  Australian  Fever-tre 
Leaves,  Eucalyptus  Leaves;  Eucalyptus,  Fr.  Cod.  | 
Feuilles  d'Eucalyptus,  Fr. ;  Eucalyptusblatter,  O.' 
Eucalitto,  It.;  Eucalipto  (Hoja  de),  Sp. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  composed  of  ever } 
greens,  most  of  them  large  trees,  principalis 
known  as  Gum  trees,  Woolly  butts,  Iron  bark's  < 
etc.,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  form  j 
ing,  it  is  stated,  about  three-fourths  of  th< 
whole  vegetation  of  those  countries.  At  least  on', 
hundred  and  forty  species  have  been  described 
but  there  seems  to  be  much  obscurity  in  regart 
to  the  specific  distinction  of  the  various  forms. 

Most  of  the  species  do  not  require  excessivi) 
heat  for  their  perfecting,  and  some  of  them  art* 
able  to  resist  moderate  frosts.  Over  fort; 
species  are  being  grown  successfully  in  tb 
United  States,  and  in  the  neighborhood  0: 
Los  Angeles  and  other  points  in  California  1 
pure  oil  is  said  to  be  commercially  produced 
On  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  ant 
the  hardness  and  indestructibility  of  their  tini 
ber,  many  of  the  species  are  veiy  valuable  fo 
economic  purposes.  A  number  of  the  specie 
are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Southwest  as  i 
source  of  honey.  (See  Bulletin  No.  35  of  th 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry.) 

E.  Globulus,  Labill.;  B.  &  T.  ii.  109.— Th- 
young  operculum  conical,  the  length  of  the  four 
sided  cupule,  the  adult  depressed  and  mucronat 
in  the  middle ;  axillary  peduncles  very  short,  one  ' 
flowered ;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  subf alcate 

According  to  Albert  Schneider,  the  tree  E 
Globulus  produces  two  distinct  leaf  forms.  0: 
these  the  earlier  are  comparatively  thin,  rathe: 
large,  ovate  and  cordate  at  the  base,  and  are  al 
most  free  from  medicinal  properties,  while  tin 
so-called  isolated  leaves,  which  appear  later,  ar 
thick,  sickle-shaped,  pointed,  and  not  cordati 
at  the  base.  (P.  J.,  lix.  191.) 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  known  trees,  attain 
ing  sometimes  a  height  of  300  or  even  350  feet 
with  a  smooth,  ash-colored  bark;  leaves  a  foo 
in  length,  and  varying,  according  to  age,  from  ; 
glaucous  white  to  a  bluish-green  color ;  and  larg< 
pinkish-white  axillary  flowers,  sometimes  single 
sometimes  in  clusters.  Although  its  wood  u 
very  resinous,  hard,  and  durable,  the  tree  is  re  < 
markable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  reach 
ing,  under  favorable  circumstances,  fifty  feet  oi 
height  in  five  or  six  years.  It  flourishes  best  ii 
valleys  having  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  has  verj 

1  See  Bentham,  Flora  Australiensis ;  Baron  F.  vol) 
Mueller's  Eucalyptographia,  1879  to  1884.  Bake 
and  Smith  (A  Research  on  the  Eucalypts,  Sydney 
1902),  arrange  the  species  in  seven  different  groupsj 
according  to  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  011I 
which  they  produce.  ,,  I 

It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  E.  rebaudianumi< 
of  Paraguay,  are  used  in  that  country  in  place  0 
sugar,  which  they  exceed  in  sweetening  power. 
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argely  been  naturalized  in  semi-tropical  coun- 
ries,  partly  on  account  of  its  economic  value, 
jut  chiefly  because  of  the  reputation  it  enjoys 
is  a  means  of  overcoming  malaria.  Its  sanitary 
jowers  appear  to  be  established,  numerous  no- 
toriously miasmatic  stations  and  districts  hav- 
ng  been  rendered  healthful  by  its  growth.  It 
s  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the  miasma  is 
lue  not  so  much  to  emanations  from  the  tree  as 
,o  the  fact  that  it  evaporates  water  so  rapidly 
:'rom  its  innumerable  large  leaves  as  to  drain 
he  wamps  and  marshes  in  which  it  is  planted. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  large  amount  of 
,'olatiie  oil  which  must  escape  from  it  has  some 
ifEeotj  and  it  is  even  affirmed  {A.  J.  P.,  1875,  p. 
123)  that  the  parasitic  phylloxera  will  not  at- 
ack  grape-vines  growing  near  it. 

The  eucalyptus  oil  of  commerce  is,  indeed, 
lomposed  chiefly  of  the  oils  of  E.  amygdalina 
md  E.  dumosa,  which  yield  a  very  much  larger 
product  than  does  the  official  species.  The  oils 
>f  E.  piperita  and  E.  heemastoma  have  a  pep- 
permint odor,  and  that  of  E.  citriodora  a 
'itron-like  odor,  while  the  oil  of  E.  staigeriana 
■xactly  resembles  the  oil  of  verbena;  it  is  prob- 
ible  that  these  oils  will  come  into  commerce  for 
he  purposes  of  the  perfumer. 

Properties. — The  leaves  are  the  official  por- 
ion  of  the  plant  and  are  officially  described  as 
'ollows :  "  Petiole  twisted,  2  to  3  Cm.  long ; 
>lade  lanceolately  scythe-shaped,  from  15  to  30 
)vi.  long,  2  to  4  Cm.  broad,  tapering  above, 
•ounded  or  very  abruptly  contracted  at  the 
iblique  base,  coriaceous,  pale  green,  pellucid- 
)unctate;  venation  inconspicuous,  anastomosing 
lear  the  entire  margin;  odor  aromatic  and 
omewhat  eamphoraceous ;  taste  aromatic,  bitter, 
md  cooling."  V.  S. 

In  March,  1870,  Cloez  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xii. 
!01)  reported  an  elaborate  chemical  study  of 
he  eucalyptus  leaves,  and  his  results  have  been 
lubstantially  confirmed  by  Debray  {De  I'Eu- 
•alyptus  Globulus,  Paris,  1872),  Rabuteau 
Mem.  de  V  Academie ,  Nov.  1872),  and  Brougk- 
on  (P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  iii.  463).  Cloez  found,  be- 
:ides  chlorophyll,  resin,  tannin,  and  inert  sub- 
stances, an  essential  oil,  upon  which  the  virtues 
)f  the  drug  appear  to  depend.  Of  this  oil  the 
'resh  leaves  afforded  2.75  parts  per  hundred, 
he  recently  dried  leaves  6  parts;  leaves  which 
md  been  kept  some  time  yielded  a  much  smaller 
percentage.  In  the  distillation,  the  oil  for  a 
ime  comes  over  freely  at  from  170°  C.  (338° 
P.)  to  178°  C.  (352.4°  F.)  ;  subsequently  an- 
)ther  portion  of  oil  distils  at  188°  C.  (370.4°  F.) 
o  190°  C.  (374°  F.),  and  finally  a  very  minute 
portion  does  not  volatilize  until  the  temperature 
•eaches  200°  C.  (392°  F.).  Cloez  believes  the 
>il  to  be  composed  of  two  camphors,  differing 
n  their  volatility.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  yielded 
a  the  portion  first  distilled;  to  this  Cloez  has 
iriven  the  name  of  eucalyptol.  or,  as  it  is  now 
dso  called,  cineol,  CioHisO.  (See  previous 
irtiele.)  Gildemeister  and  Hoffmann  (Aether- 
sche  Oele,  1899,  p.  690)  divide  the  eucalyptus 
tils  into  5  groups  according  to  their  con- 


stituents, viz:  Group  1,  Cineol  (or  Eucalyptol) 
containing  oils,  of  which  group  Eucah/ptu* 
Globulus  is  the  most  important;  Group  2,  Citro- 
nellal  containing  oils,  of  which  group  Eucalyp- 
tus macidata  is  the  most  important;  Group  3, 
Citral  containing  oils,  of  which  E.  staigeriana, 
F.  von  Muell.,  is  the  typical  example;  Group 
4,  Peppermint  smelling  oils,  of  which  Eucalyp- 
tus piperita  is  an  example;  and  Group  5,  Less 
known  oils  of  varying  odor. 

Schimmel  &  Co.  {Semi- Annual  Report,  April, 
1897)  gave  a  list  of  some  fifteen  varieties 
of  eucalyptus  oils  from  the  different  Eucalyp- 
tus species.  In  their  report  for  October,  1904, 
they  give  the  sources  and  state  the  properties 
and  components  of  109  different  eucalyptus  oils 
obtained  by  them  from  Baker  and  Smith, 
Curators  of  the  Technological  Museum  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

According  to  Duquesnel,  the  oil  of  eucalyptus 
is  adulterated — with  alcohol,  to  be  detected  by 
means  of  fuchsin,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  pure 
oil  but  soluble  in  that  containing  even  a  very 
small  percentage  of  alcohol;  with  lixed  oil,  to 
be  detected  by  boiling  with  water,  when  the 
fixed  oil  remains  on  the  surface;  with  essential 
oil  of  copaiba  or  turpentine,  to  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  boiling  point,  that  of  eucalyptol 
being  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  that  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine 155°  C.  (311°  F. ) ,  that  of  oil  of  copaiba 
260°  C.  (500°  F.).  {J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xvi. 
45.) 

Uses. — Whatever  medicinal  virtues  eucalyp- 
tus possesses  beyond  astringency  reside  in  the 
volatile  oil.  This  when  applied  locally  acts  as  a 
powerful  irritant.  When  taken  internally  in 
doses  of  from  20  to  30  drops,  it  causes  increased 
rapidity  of  pulse  and  general  excitation,  with 
restlessness  and  increased  venereal  appetite, 
usually  followed  by  a  feeling  of  calmness  and 
repose,  ending  in  sleep.  In  some  cases,  dis- 
turbance of  the  bowels,  fever,  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  even  symptoms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion have  been  produced.  In  animals  small 
doses  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  man,  and 
after  large  doses  symptoms  of  general  depres- 
sion are  manifested  by  falling  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  progressive  diminution  of  temperature, 
muscular  weakness  deepening  into  paralysis, 
loss  of  sensibility,  irregular  respiration,  and 
finally  death  from  failure  of  respiration.  Upon 
man,  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  oil 
exerts  a  similar  influence.  In  a  case  noted  by 
Gimbert,  80  drops  of  the  oil  produced  in  an  old 
man  a  feeling  of  great  internal  heat,  followed  by 
almost  complete  loss  of  power  and  of  feeling  in 
the  limbs,  and  after  75  drops  Binz  noted  some- 
what similar  phenomena.  The  palsy  produced 
by  toxic  doses  is  due  to  a  direct  action  upon 
the  spinal  cord.  Taken  internally,  it  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  breath,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odor, 
and  also,  in  a  condition  of  oxidation,  by  the 
kidneys,  to  the  secretion  of  which  it  gives  a 
strong  odor  of  violets.  Gimbert  found  that  in 
rabbits  it  augmented  to  a  marvelous  extent  the 
excretion  of  urea.    The  reputation  once  enjoyed 
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by  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  as  being  a  valuable  anti- 
periodic,  antispasmodic  and  antineuralgic  was 
not  well  founded.  Its  chief  importance  in 
practical  medicine  is  as  a  stimulant  expecto- 
rant in  advanced  stages  of  acute  bronchitis  and 
in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  has  been  especially 
praised  in  asthma,  given  internally  or  prefer- 
ably by  inhalation  by  means  of  cigarettes,  which 
may  be  made  by  rolling  up  the  dried  leaves,  or 
the  vapor  from  boiling  water  containing  the  oil 
may  be  inhaled.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
chronic  genito-urinary  inflammations  and  as  a 
local  stimulant,  antiseptic  application,  in  skin 
diseases.  Although,  as  shown  by  Binz  and  Gim- 
bert,  it  acts  distinctly  upon  low  forms  of  life, 
it  is  very  rarely  if  ever  used  as  an  antiseptic. 
Various  formulas  have  been  published  for  tinct- 
ures, fluidextracts,  etc.,  but  either  the  oil  or 
eucalyptol  should  be  preferred. 

Dose,  of  eucalyptus,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65 
to  2  Gm.) ;  of  the  oil,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3 
to  0.6  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Eucalypti,  U.  8. 

EUGENOL.  U.  S. 

EUGENOL  [Synthetic  Oil  of  Cloves] 

(eu'ge-n5l) 

CioHiaOa  —  162.86 

"An  unsaturated,  aromatic  phenol  [CeH3(0 
H)  (OCHs).CsH5  4:  3  : 1],  obtained  from  Oil  of 
Cloves  and  other  sources.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Allylguaiaeol,  Allylmethylpyrocateehol ;  Eugenol, 
Fr.;  Oleum  Caryophyllorum,  P.  Q.;  Eugenol,  O. 

Eugenol  is  extracted  on  a  large  scale  from  oil 
of  cloves  and  utilized  as  the  starting  point  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  vanillin  (see  Va- 
nillinum ) .  It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  color- 
less, or  pale  yellow,  thin  liquid,  having  a 
strongly  aromatic  odor  of  cloves,  and  a  pun- 
gent and  spicy  taste.  Exposure  to  air  causes  it 
to  become  darker  and  thicker.  Specific  gravity : 
1.066  to  1.068  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Eugenol  is 
miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and 
should  be  soluble  in  2  parts  of  70  percent,  al- 
cohol. Boiling  point:  251°  to  253°  C.  (483.8° 
to  487.4°  F.).  It  is  optically  inactive.  When 
1  part  of  Eugenol  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  18  parts  of  water 
are  added,  a  clear  solution  should  result,  which 
becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A 
mixture  of  1  part  of  Eugenol  and  20  parts  of 
hot  water  should  redden  litmus  paper  very 
slightly.  Five  Cc.  of  the  cold,  clear  filtrate 
from  this  mixture,  upon  the  addition  of  1  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  should  show  a  transient 
grayish-green  color,  but  not  a  blue  or  violet 
color  (absence  of  phenol)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Eugenol  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  oil  of  cloves. 

Dose,  two  to  five  minims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc). 


EUONYMUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

EUONYMUS  [Wahoo] 

( eu-on'y-mus ) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Euonymus 
atropurpureus  Jacquin  (Fam.  Celestracea)."  C. 
S.    "  The  dried  root  bark  of  Euonyinus  atro- 1 
purpureus,  Jacquin."  Br. 

Euonymi  Cortex,  Br.;  Euonymus  Bark;  Cortex  > 
Euonymi ;    American,    Indian    Arrow-wood ;  Ecorce 
d'Evonymus,  Fr.  God.;  Spindlebaum,  Pfaffenhiitehen, 
Spillbaumrinde,  (?. 

Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant. 
i.  1132;  Gray's  Manual,  p.  81;  figured  in 
Griffith's  Med.  Bot.,  p.  219.— The  plant  has  been 
named  variously  wahoo,  spindle-tree,  and  burn- 
ing-bush. It  is  a  tall,  erect  shrub,  with  quad- 
rangular branchlets,  and  opposite,  petiolate, 
oval-oblong,  pointed,  serrate  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers, which  stand  in  loose  cymes  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles, are  small  and  dark  purple,  with  sepals 
and  petals  commonly  in  fours.  The  capsule  or 
pod  is  smooth  and  deeply  lobed.  The  plant  is 
indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  and  sometimes  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  crimson  fruit. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  presenting  in  the  autumn  a  strik- 
ing appearance  from  the  rich  red  color  of  their 
fruit,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
burning-bush.  E.  americanus  and  E.  europceus 
have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental 
plants.  Two  or  more  of  the  species  have  been 
used  hi  medicine.  Their  properties  are  probably 
similar,  if  not  identical.  Grundner,  who  ex- 
perimented with  the  fruit  of  E.  europceus, 
found  it  to  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  a 
diuretic.  (Ph.  Cb.,  1847,  p.  873.)  An  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  is  used  in  Europe  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin  in  the  hair,  and  some- 
times also  as  an  application  to  old  sores.  (Ibid., 
1851,  p.  641.)  Griffith  says  that  the  seeds  of, 
this  and  other  species  are  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  that  the  leaves  are  poisonous  to  sheep  and 
other  animals  feeding  on  them.  He  states  also 
that  the  inner  bark  of  E.  tingens  is  beautifully, 
yellow,  and  used  in  India  for  dyeing,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  (Med.  Bot.,  p.  220.)  It  is 
probable  that  much  of  the  wahoo  of  our  drug 
stores  has  been  obtained  from  E.  americanus, 
which  is  distinguished  from  E.  atropurpureus 
by  its  rough,  warty,  depressed  pods,  and  almost  , 
sessile,  thickish  leaves.  This  bark  was  intro-l 
duced  into  the  last  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  i  _3 
supplement. 

Properties. — The  dried  bark  is  in  thin  pieces,1 
whitish  with  a  darker  grayish  epidermis,  brittle, 
of  a  feeble,  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and 
a  bitterish  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  somewhat 
pungent  after-taste.  "In  quilled  or  curved, 
pieces,  3  to  7  Cm.  long  and  0.5  to  5  Mm.  thick; 
outer  surface  ashy  or  pale  brownish-gray,  withj 
small,  dark,  scaly  patches  of  soft  cork;  inner 
surface  whitish  or  light  brown,  smooth ;  fracture 
short,  whitish,  with  projecting,  silky,  modified 
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tst  fibres;  odor  distinct;  taste  sweetish,  bitter 
id  somewhat  acrid."  U.  S.  It  imparts  its  vir- 
es to  water  and  alcohol.  Analyzed  by  Wm.  T. 
enzell,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  bitter  priu- 
ple  which  he  named  euonymin,  asparagin,  a 
ft  resin,  a  crystallizable  resin,  a  yellow  resin, 
brown  resin,  fixed  oil,  wax,  starch,  albumen, 
ucose,  pectin,  and  various  salts  of  organic  and 
organic  acids.  Euonymin  was  obtained  by 
i fating  with  chloroform  a  tincture  made  with 
luted  alcohol,  separating  the  chloroformic 
hition  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontane- 
sly,  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  dissolving 
lat  was  left  in  alcohol,  adding  lead  acetate 

the  solution,  filtering,  precipitating  the  lead 
tb  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating.  The 
onymin  obtained  was  uncrystallizable,  in- 
lsely  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
utral  in  its  reactions.  It  was  abundantly 
ecipitated  from  its  solution  by  lead  subacetate 
d  phosphomolybdie  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1862,  p. 
7.)  W.  P.  Clothier  found  the  bark  to  yield 
i  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  According  to 
e  same  writer,  if  a  concentrated  tincture  be 
mred  into  water,  a  dark  yellow  substance  will 

thrown  down,  containing  resin  and  fixed  oil, 
lich  is  the  euonymin  of  the  eclectics,1  very  im- 
operly  so  named,  as,  though  it  contains  a 
rtion  of  the  active  principle,  it  is  a  very  com- 
ex  substance.  Clothier  found  the  bark  to 
rge  actively  without  griping.  (Ibid.,  1861,  p. 
1.)  Frank  V.  Cassaday  (A.  J.  P.,  1889,  p. 
4)  found  1.30  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  and 
5in,  1.48  per  cent,  of  euonic  acid  and  resin, 
.0  per  cent,  of  euonymin  and  resin,  together 
th  the  usual  plant  constituents.  Kubel  has 
^covered  in  the  fresh  inner  bark  of  E.  euro- 
:ms  a  saccharine,  crystallizable  substance, 
isely  resembling  mannite,  but  differing  in 

crystalline  form  and  in  its  melting  point. 
i  calls  it  euonymite.  (J.  P.  C,  Dec.  1862, 
3.) 

Uses. — This  bark  was  first  introduced  into 
tice,  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy,  under  the  name 
Wahoo,2  by  George  W.  Carpenter.  In  some 
ses  it  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic,  but  at  other 
□es  it  fails  to  produce  purgation.  We  have 
<o  seen  distinct  evidences  of  an  irritant  in- 
ence  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
ane.  Cholagogue  properties  have  been  as- 
hed to  it,  and  probably  with  correctness,  as 
the  experiments  of  Rutherford  it  was  found 
act  most  powerfully  in  causing  hepatic  secre- 
>n  in  dogs,  and  in  some  clinical  studies  we 
ve  made  it  seemed  to  have  a  similar  action  on 
m.  The  fluidextract  of  it  is  an  efficient  prep- 
ition,  and  may  be  given  in  doses,  as  a  purga- 
e,  of  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc.)  ; 
a  laxative,  of  half  a  fluidrachm  to  one  flui- 


'  For  an  examination  of  commercial  euonymin  (the 
ettlc  r«slnold)  by  Paul  Thibault.  see  N.  R., 
So,  294. 

The  name  of  Wahoo  or  Waahoo  (pronounced 
awhoo)  was  given  to  it  by  the  Indians.  The  same 
mX  nas„also  been  applied  to  Ulmus  alata,  of  the 
utnern  States,  and  has  thus  led  to  mistakes. 


drachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc).  (See  also  Extractum 
Euonymi,  U.  S.,  and  Extractum  Euonymi  Sic- 
cum,  Br. ) 

Dose,  of  euonvmus,  five  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.32    to  1.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Euonymi,  U.  S.  (from 
fluidextract)  (Br.);  Fluidextractum  Euonymi, 
U.  8. 

EUPATORIUM.  U.  S. 

EUPATORIUM  [Boneset.  Thoroughwort] 

(eu-pa-to'rl-ilm ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum  Linne  (Fam.  Com- 
posite)." U.  S. 

Herba  Eupatorii  Perfoliati  ;  Indian  Sage,  Thor- 
ough-stem, Cross-wort,  Thorough-wax,  Sweating 
Plant  ;  Herbe  d'Eupatoire  perfoliee,  Herbe  a  fievre. 
Herbe  parfalte,  Fr. ;  Durchwachsener  Wasserhanf 
or  Wasserdost,  G. 

Of  this  numerous  genus,  comprising  not  less 
than  thirty  species  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  probably  possess 
analogous  medicinal  properties,  E.  perfoliatum 
alone  now  holds  a  place  in  our  national  Pharma- 
copoeia, E.  purpureum  and  E.  teucrif  olium  hav- 
ing been  discarded  at  the  revision  of  1840. 
They  merit,  however,  a  brief  notice,  if  only  for 
their  former  official  rank. 

Eupatorium  purpureum,  or  gravel  root,  is  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  purple  stem, 
five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  furnished  with 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  rugosely  veined,  slightly 
scabrous,  petiolate  leaves,  placed  four  or  five 
together  in  the  form  of  whorls.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  and  consist  of  numerous  florets  con- 
tained in  an  eight-leaved  involucre.  It  grows 
in  swamps  and  other  low  grounds,  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  and  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  root  has,  according  to  Bigelow,  a 
bitter  aromatic  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  said 
to  be  diuretic.  Its  vulgar  name  boneset  indi- 
cates the  popular  estimation  of  its  virtues.  J. 
U.  Lloyd  found  in  it  an  apparently  new,  yellow, 
neutral,  crystalline  principle,  euparin.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1890.)  This  euparin,  with  a  number  of 
derivatives,  has  been  prepared  by  C.  C.  Manger 
(A.  J.  P.,  1894,  120)  and  analyzed.  The  for- 
mula C12H11O3  is  assigned  to  it. 

Eupatorium  verbena f 'olium,  Michx.,  Flor.  Am. 
ii.  98—  E.  teucrif  olium,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii. 
1753.— E.  pilosum,  Walt.,  Flor.  Car.,  199,  com- 
monly called  wild  horehound,  is  also  an  indige- 
nous perennial,  with  an  herbaceous  stem,  which 
is  about  two  feet  high,  and  supports  sessile,  dis- 
tinct, ovate,  acute,  scabrous  leaves,  of  which  the 
lower  are  coarsely  serrate  at  the  base,  the  upper- 
most entire.  The  flower-heads  are  small,  white, 
composed  of  five  florets  within  each  involucre, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  corymb.  The 
plant  grows  in  low  wet  places  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia,  and  abounds  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  in  flower  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber.   The  whole   herb  is   used.    In  sensible 
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properties  it  corresponds  with  E.  perfoliatum, 
though  less  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  has  been 
used  for  similar  purposes  and  in  like  manner. 
E.  incamatum  and  E.  aromaticum  are  said  to 
contain  an  aromatic  principle  similar  to  if  not 
identical  with  coumarin,  obtained  by  Guibourt 
from  Dipteryx  odorata,  or  Tonka  bean.  (See 
P.  J.,  Oct.  1874,  303.)  The  roots  of  E.  aro- 
maticum are  said  to  be  sold  in  the  Western 
United  States  under  the  name  of  white  snake- 
root.  E.  cannabinum,  of  Europe,  the  root  of 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  purgative,  and 
E.  triplinerve,  Vahl  (E.  Aya-pana,  Vent.),  of 
Brazil,  the  leaves  of  which  at  one  time  enjoyed 
a  very  high  reputation,  have  fallen  into  neglect. 
The  Aya-pana  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  like  E.  per- 
foliatum, but  weaker,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
occasionally  met  with  in  European  commerce. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1887,  154;  Ph.  Era,  1898,  293.)  E. 
villosum  is  used  in  Jamaica,  under  the  name  of 
bitter-bush,  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  as  a 
tonic,  and  as  a  stimulant  in  low  zymotic  dis- 
eases. (P.  J.,  Oct.  1866;  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  155.) 
E.  collinum  is  included  in  the  Mexican  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant. 
iii.  1761 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.,  i.  33 ;  Barton, 
Med.  Bot.,  ii.  125. — E.  connatum,  Michx. — E. 
salvicefolium,  Linne. — Thoroughwort,  or  boneset, 
is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  with  numerous 
herbaceous  stems,  which  are  erect,  round,  hairy, 
from  two  to  five  feet  high,  simple  below, 
and  trichotomously  branched  near  the  smnmit. 
"  Usually  occurring  in  fragments ;  leaves  oppo- 
site, the  pair  united  at  the  base,  from  8  to  20 
Cm.  long  and  1.5  to  5  Cm.  broad,  tapering  regu- 
larly from  near  the  base  to  an  acute  apex,  cre- 
nate-serrate,  rugosely  veined,  rough  and  bright 
green  above,  yellowish-gray-green,  tomentose  and 
resinous-dotted  beneath;  flower-heads  small, 
numerous,  corymbed,  with  a  campanulate  invo- 
lucre of  lance-linear  imbricated  scales  and  with 
from  10  to  15  tubular  yellowish-white  florets, 
having  a  bristly  pappus  in  a  single  row;  odor 
faintly  aromatic;  taste  strongly  bitter."  U.  S. 
The  leaves  serve  to  distinguish  the  species  at  the 
first  glance.  They  may  be  considered  either 
as  perforated  by  the  stem,  perfoliate,  or  as 
consisting  each  of  two  leaves,  joined  at  the 
base,  connate.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  they 
are  opposite  and  in  pairs,  which  decussate  each 
other  at  regular  distances  upon  the  stem;  in 
other  words,  the  direction  of  each  pair  is  at 
right  angles  with  that  of  the  pair  immediately 
above  or  beneath  it.  They  are  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  broadest  at  the  base 
where  they  coalesce,  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point,-  serrate,  much  winkled,  paler  on  the 
under  than  on  the  upper  surface,  and  beset  with 
whitish  hairs,  which  give  them  a  grayish-green 
color.  The  uppermost  pairs  are  sessile,  not 
joined  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  white,  nu- 
merous, supported  on  hairy  peduncles,  in  dense 
corymbs,  forming  a  flattened  summit.  The 
involucre,  which  is  cylindrical  and  composed  of 
imbricated,   lanceolate,   hairy  scales,  encloses 


from  twelve  to  fifteen  tubular  florets,  baring 
their  border  divided  into  five  spreading  seg- 
ments. The  anthers  are  five,  black,  and  united 
into  a  tube,  through  which  the  bifid  filiform- 
style  projects. 

This  species  of  Eupatorium  inhabits  meadows 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  other  moist  places 
growing  generally  in  bunches,  and  abounding  iri 
almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Itflowen 
fx-om  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  end  of  Octo! 
ber.    All  parts  of  it  are  active,  but  the  herb 
only  is  official.    It  has  a  faint  odor,  and  i 
strongly  bitter,  somewhat  peculiar  taste.  Th< 
virtues  of  the  plant  are  readily  imparted  tr 
water  and  alcohol.    W.  Peterson  found  it  t< 
contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  chlorophyll 
resin,  a  crystalline  matter  of  undetermined  char 
acter,  gum,  tannin,  yellow  coloring  matter,  ex 
tractive,  lignin,  and  salts.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  210. 
Bickley  found  also  albumen,  gallic  acid,  am 
signs  of  volatile  oil.  (Ibid.,  xxvi.  495.)  Pete 
Collier,  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agrieul 
ture,  submitted  it  to  analysis,  finding  18.84  pe 
cent,  of  bitter  extractive,  which  he  considers  th 
constituent  of  medicinal  importance,  2.87  pe 
cent,  of  an  indifferent  crystalline  substance,  ob 
tained  from  the  alcoholic  extract,  and  traces  onb 
of  a  volatile  oil.  (Ibid.,  1879,  p.  342.)  Georg 
Latin  (A.  J.  P.,  Aug.  1880)  found  a  glucosidt 
eupatorin,  and  a  crystallizable  body  of  th 
nature  of  a  wax.    O.  F.  Dana,  Jr.,  obtained 
3.80  per  cent,  of  extract  with  petroleum  benzin 
4.60  per  cent,  with  ether;  33.80  per  cent,  wit 
alcohol;  24.80  per  cent,  with  water;  5.80  pe 
cent,  with  alkali.    (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  229.)  I 
number  of  analyses  of  E.  perfoliatum  have  bee 
published  within  the  last  decade  by  Dana,  Latii 
Franz,  and  Kaercher,  but  neither  the  crysta 
line  principle  nor  any  of  its  salts  had  bee  i 
analyzed  until  Shamel  (Am.  Chem.  J.,  1892,  1 1 
224)  published  an  analysis  of  the  nitrate.  H 
gives  for  it  the  formula  C20H25O36HNO3. 

Uses. — Eupatorium  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  an 
in  large  doses  emetic  and  aperient,  and  was  i 
one  time  employed  as  an  antiperiodic.   Given  i 
warm  infusion,  so  as  to  produce  vomiting  ci 
copious  perspiration,  at  the  commencement  c 
influenza,  of  muscular  rheumatism  or  a  generi 
cold,  it  will  sometimes  abort  the  attack.  As 
tonic  it  is  given  with  advantage  in  dyspepsu 
general  debility,  and  other  cases  in  which  tl , 
simple  bitters  are  employed.    H.  S.  Wilkir 
has  found  the  infusion  useful  in  the  expulsio 
of  tapeworm.  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  p.  295.)  . 

With  a  view  to  its  tonic  effects,  it  is  best  ac| 
ministered  in  substance,  or  cold  infusion.  Tl 
aqueous  extract  has  been  used  with  advantag. 
When  the  diaphoretic  operation  is  required  i 
addition  to  the  tonic,  the  infusion  should  1 
administered  warm,  and  the  patient  remain  co'm 
ered  in  bed.    As  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  ) 
strong  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounij 
with  three  half -pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  may  h 
given  in  doses  of  from  four  fluidounces  to 
half -pint   (120  to  240  Cc),  or  more.  (S 
Eluidextractum  Eupatorii.) 
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Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2.0 
n.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Eupatorii,  U.  S. 
EXTRACTA. 

EXTRACTS 

(ox-tr&c'ta) 

Extraits,  Fr. ;  ExtraUte,  G. ;  Estratti,  It.;  Ex- 
actos.  Sp. 

Extracts,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  the  Phar- 
^copo^ias,  are  solid  preparations,  resulting 
ora  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions  of  vege- 
ble  principles,  obtained  either  by  exposing  a 
ied  drug  to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  or  by 
pressing  the  juice  from  a  fresh  plant.  A  dis- 
union was  formerly  made  between  those  pre- 
ired  from  the  infusions,  decoctions,  or  tinct- 
es,  and  those  from  the  expressed  juices  of 
ants,  the  former  being  called  Extracta,  the 
tter  Succi  Spissati,  but  the  distinction  has 
en  generally  abandoned.  There  is  no  such 
sential  difference  between  these  two  sets  of 
•eparations  as  to  require  that  they  should  be 
parately  classed,  and  something  is  gamed  in 
e  simplicity  of  nomenclature,  as  well  as  of 
rangement,  which  results  from  their  union. 
The  composition  of  extracts  varies  with  the 
iture  of  the  vegetable,  the  character  of  the 
Ivent,  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  The 
ject  is  generally  to  obtain  as  much  of  the 
tive  principle  of  the  plant  with  as  little  of 
e  inert  matter  as  possible,  though  sometimes 
may  be  desirable  to  separate  two  active  in- 
edients  from  each  other,  when  their  effects 
ion  the  system  are  materially  different;  this 
>y  be  accomplished  by  employing  a  menstruum 
lich,  while  it  dissolves  one,  leaves  the  other 
itouched.  The  proximate  principles  most 
mmonly  present  in  extracts  are  gum,  sugar, 
irch,  tannin,  extractive,  coloring  matter,  salts, 
d  the  peculiar  principles  of  plants,  to  which, 
len  an  alcoholic  solvent  is  employed,  may 
ually  be  added  resinous  substances,  fatty 
itter,  and  frequently  more  or  less  essential  oil, 
m  and  starch  being  excluded  when  the  men- 
•uum  is  pure  alcohol.  Of  these  substances,  as 
;11  as  of  others  which,  being  soluble,  are  some- 
nes  necessarily  present  in  extracts,  we  have 
len  occasion  to  treat  under  various  heads  in 
is  commentary.  There  is  one,  however,  which, 
3m  its  supposed  almost  uniform  presence  in 
is  class  of  preparations,  and  from  the  in- 
ence  it  is  thought  to  exert  upon  their  char- 
ter, deserves  particular  consideration  in  this 
ice.  We  allude  to  extractive,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
nes  called,  extractive  matter. 
It  has  long  been  observed  that  in  most  vege- 
Aes  there  is  a  substance,  soluble  both  in  water 
d  alcohol,  which,  in  the  preparation  of  ex- 
icts,  undergoes  chemical  change  during  the 
ocess  of  evaporation,  imparting  to  the  liquid, 
sn  if  originally  limpid,  first  a  greenish,  then 
vellowish  brown,  and  ultimately  a  deep  brown 
lor,  and  becoming  itself  insoluble.    This  sub- 


stance, originally  called  saponaceous  matter  by 
Scheele,  afterwards  received  the  more  expn  ssive 
name  of  extractive,  derived  from  its  frequent 
presence  in  extracts.  Its  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  is  denied,'  or  at  least  doubted, 
by  some  chemists,  who  consider  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  result  from  its  presence  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  mutual  reaction  of  other  prin- 
ciples, and  in  relation  to  Peruvian  bark  it 
appears  to  have  been  proved  that  the  insoluble 
matter  which  forms  during  its  decoction  in 
water  is  a  compound  of  starch  and  tannin.  A 
similar  compound  must  also  be  formed  in  other 
cases  when  these  two  principles  coexist;  but  they 
are  not  always  present  in  the  same  vegetable, 
nor  can  all  the  changes  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  extractive  be  accounted  for  by  their 
union,  even  when  they  are  present;  so  that,  until 
further  light  is  shed  on  the  subject,  it  is  best 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class  of  sub- 
stances, which,  though  not  the  same  in  all  plants, 
possess  sufficient  identity  of  character  to  be 
entitled,  like  sugars,  resins,  etc.,  to  a  generic 
name.  The  most  important  property  of  extrac- 
tive is  its  disposition  to  pass,  by  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  air  at  a  high  temperature,  into  an 
insoluble  substance.  If  a  vegetable  infusion  or 
decoction  be  evaporated  in  the  open  air  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  then  diluted,  filtered, 
and  again  evaporated,  and  the  process  repeated 
so  long  as  any  insoluble  matter  is  formed,  the 
whole  of  the  extractive  will  be  separated  from 
the  liquid,  while  the  other  ingredients  may  re- 
main. If  chlorine  be  passed  through  an  infusion 
or  decoction,  a  similar  precipitate  is  f  onned  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  The  change  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  ex- 
tractive, which  has,  therefore,  been  called,  in 
its  altered  condition,  oxidized  extractive;  but 
De  Saussure  ascertained  that,  though  oxygen  is 
absorbed  during  the  process,  an  equal  measure 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  given  out,  and  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  extractive  unite  to 
form  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
principle  richer  in  carbon  than  it  was  originally. 
The  name  of  oxidized  extractive  is,  therefore, 
obviously  incorrect,  and  Berzelius  proposed  to 
substitute  for  it  that  of  apotheme,  synonymous 
with  deposit;  apotheme  seems  to  be  similar  in 
properties  to  humin.  According  to  Berzelius, 
apotheme  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
but  imparts  a  slight  color  to  that  liquid  when 
cold,  and  is  rather  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  which  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling.  It 
is  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  freely  dis- 
solved by  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
acids.  It  has  a  great  tendency,  when  precip- 
itated from  solutions,  to  unite  with  other  prin- 
ciples, and  to  carry  them  along  with  it,  thus  ac- 
quiring properties  somewhat  different  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  In 
this  way  also,  even  when  the  extractive  of  a 
plant  is  itself  medicinally  inert,  its  conversion 
into  apotheme  may  be  injurious  by  causing  a 
precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  active  prin- 
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ciple,  and  in  practical  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions this  change  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  With  these  preliminary  views,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical rules  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  extracts.  We  shall  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject under  the  several  heads  of — 1,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  soluble  principles  from  the  plant; 
2,  the  method  of  conducting  the  evaporation ;  3, 
the  proper  condition  of  extracts,  the  changes 
they  are  liable  to  undergo,  and  the  best  method 
of  preserving  them. 

1.  Extraction  of  the  Soluble  Principles. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  obtaining,  in 
a  liquid  state,  the  principles  which  we  wish  to 
extract :  1,  by  expression  alone ;  2,  by  the  agency 
of  a  solvent,  with  or  without  expression. 

I.  By  Expression. — This  method  is  appli- 
cable to  recent  vegetables.  All  plants  cannot 
be  usefully  treated  in  this  way,  as  many  have 
too  little  juice  to  afford  an  appreciable  quantity 
upon  pressure,  and  of  the  succulent  a  consid- 
erable portion  do  not  yield  all  their  active  prin- 
ciples with  their  juice.  Succulent  fruits,  and 
various  acrid  and  narcotic  plants,  are  proper 
subjects  for  this  treatment.  The  plants  should 
be  operated  upon,  if  possible,  immediately  after 
collection.  Battley  of  London,  recommended 
that,  if  not  entirely  fresh,  they  should  be  re- 
vived by  the  immersion  of  the  stalks  in  water 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  and  those  only 
used  which  recover  their  freshness  by  this  man- 
agement. They  should  then  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar  till  brought  to  a 
pulpy  consistence.  When  the  plant  is  not  very 
succulent,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  water 
during  this  part  of  the  process,  in  order  to 
dilute  the  juice.  After  sufficient  contusion,  the 
pulp  is  introduced  into  a  linen  or  canvas  bag, 
and  the  liquid  parts  expressed.  Brande  states 
that  light  pressure  only  should  be  employed,  as 
the  extract  is  thus  procured  greener,  of  a  less 
glutinous  or  viscid  consistence,  and,  in  his  opin- 
ion, more  active  than  when  considerable  force 
is  used  in  the  expression.  (Practice  of  Phar- 
macy.) The  juice  thus  obtained  is  opaque,  and 
usually  green,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
green  wax  or  chlorophyll,  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  undissolved  vegetable  fibre  in  minute  divi- 
sion. By  heating  the  juice  to  about  71.1°  C. 
(160°  F.)  the  albumen  contained  in  it  coagu- 
lates, and,  involving  the  chlorophyll  and  vege- 
table fibre,  forms  a  greenish  precipitate.  If  the 
liquid  be  now  filtered,  it  becomes  limpid  and 
nearly  colorless,  and  is  prepared  for  evaporation. 
The  clarification,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  is  generally  neglected.  Some- 
times the  precipitate  carries  with  it  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  active  principle,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  subsequently  incorporated  with 
the  juice,  when  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  Ether  added  to  the  ex- 
pressed juices  of  plants  enables  them  to  be  kept 
long  without  injurious  change.  Lepage  of 
Gisors,  France,  has  kept  the  juice  of  belladonna 


in  this  way  more  than  ten  years,  and  found  it, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  yield  an  extract 
identical  in  physical,  chemical,  and  physiologi- 
cal properties  with  that  obtained  from  the  fresh 
juice.  If  this  fact  is  found  to  be  of  general 
applicability,  it  will  be  of  considerable  impor-, 
tance,  as  enabling  the  pharmacist  to  supply 
himself  at  pleasure  with  extracts  to  be  relied; 
on,  without  reference  to  the  season. 

2.  By  Solution. — The  active  principles  of 
dried  vegetables  can  be  extracted  only  by  means 
of  a  liquid  solvent.  The  menstruum  usually 
employed  is  either  water  or  alcohol,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  Water,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  i 
is  always  preferred,  when  circumstances  do 
not  strongly  call  for  the  use  of  alcohol.  It 
has  the  advantage,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  as- 
sisted in  its  action,  if  necessary,  by  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  the  latter.  Pump  water 
is  often  unfit  for  the  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
the  quantity  of  its  saline  matter,  which  in  some 
instances  may  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
the  active  principle,  and  must  always  be  left 
in  the  extract.  Rain,  river,  or  distilled  water 
should  be  preferred.  Alcohol  is  employed  when 
the  principles  to  be  extracted  are  insoluble  or 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  resins;  when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  in  the 
extract  inert  substances,  such  as  gum  and  starch, 
which  are  dissolved  by  water  and  not  by  alcohol; 
when  the  heat  required  to  evaporate  the 
aqueous  solution  would  dissipate  or  decompose 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  plant,  as  the  vola- 
tile oils  or  the  active  principles  of  sarsaparilla ; 
when  the  reaction  of  the  water  itself  upon  the 
vegetable  principles  is  injurious;  and,  finally, 
when  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  ex- ! 
hausted  requires  so  long  a  maceration  in  water 
as  to  endanger  spontaneous  decomposition. 
The  aqueous  solution  requires  to  be  quickly 
evaporated,  as  this  fluid  rather  promotes  than 
counteracts  chemical  changes,  while  an  alcoholic 
tincture  may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  an  in- 
definite period.  An  addition  of  alcohol  to  water 
is  sufficient  to  answer  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  former  is  preferable,  and  the  em- ) 
ployment  of  both  fluids  is  essential,  when  the' 
virtues  of  the  plant  reside  in  two  or  more  prin- 
ciples, all  of  which  are  not  soluble  in  either 
of  these  menstrua.  In  this  case  it  is  usually 
better  to  submit  the  vegetable  to  the  action  of 
the  two  fluids  successively  than  of  both  united. 
Extracts  obtained  by  the  agency  of  water  are 
called  aqueous  extracts;  those  by  means  of  alco- 
hol, undiluted  or  diluted,  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
extracts.  Sometimes  the  term  hydro-alcoholic 
is  applied  to  extracts  obtained  by  the  joint 
agency  of  alcohol  and  water. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  solution  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  drug  should  be 
thoroughly  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, so  as  to  allow  the  access  of  the  solvent  to. 
all  its  parts,  and  yet  not  so  finely  pulverized  asr 
to  prevent  a  ready  precipitation  of  the  undis-i 
solved  or  inactive  portion.  When  water  isl 
alone  employed,  it  has  been  customary  to  boili 
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e  medicine  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  if 
c  first  portion  of  liquid  does  not  completely 
:haust  it,  to  repeat  the  operation  with  succes- 
ve  portions  until  the  whole  of  the  active  matter 

extracted.  This  may  be  known  by  the  sensible 
roperties  of  the  liquid,  and  by  its  influence 
aon  reagents.  But  the  boiling  temperature 
induces  the  decomposition  of  many  vegetable 
rinciples,  or  at  least  so  modifies  them  as  to 
inder  them  inert,  and  the  extracts  prepared  by 
jcoction  are  usually  less  efficient  than  those 
ade  with  a  less  degree  of  heat.  From  numer- 
js  experiments  upon  extracts,  Orfila  concluded 
iat  their  virtues  were  less  in  proportion  to  the 
?at  employed.  It  has,  therefore,  been  recom- 
ended  to  substitute  for  decoction  the  process  of 
aeeration,  digestion,  or  hot  infusion,  in  the  first 
f  which  the  liquid  acts  without  heat,  in  the  sec- 
id  is  assisted  by  a  moderately  increased  tem- 
erature  sustained  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
i  the  third  is  poured  boiling  hot  upon  the  vege- 
ible  matter  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short 
I'riod  in  a  covered  vessel.  When  the  active 
rinciples  are  readily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
aeeration  is  often  preferable  to  the  other 
lodes,  as  starch,  which  is  inert,  is  thus  left 
ghind;  but  in  many  instances  the  preparation 
ould  spoil  before  the  extraction  would  be  com- 
leted.  By  digestion,  though  the  solvent  power 
f  water  is  moderately  increased,  the  advan- 
lge  is  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
lcreased  disposition  to  spontaneous  decompo- 
tion.  Hot  infusion,  therefore,  is  to  be  pre- 
?rred  where  the  vegetable  does  not  readily 
ield  its  virtues  to  cold  water.  It  has  the  ad- 
antage,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  albuminous 
ibstances,  that  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and 
ms  prevented  from  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
rtract,  without  adding  to  its  virtues.  A  con- 
enient  mode  of  performing  this  process  is  to 
ltroduce  the  solid  material  into  a  vessel  with 
o  opening  near  the  bottom  temporarily  closed, 
r  into  a  funnel  having  a  notched  cork  in  its 
louth,  then  to  pour  on  the  boiling  water,  and, 
aving  allowed  it  to  remain  a  sufficient  length 
t  time,  to  draw  it  off  through  the  opening, 
'his  operation  may  be  repeated  until  the  water 
jmes  away  without  any  obvious  impregnation. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  the  solution  in 
le  first  place  as  concentrated  as  possible,  so  as 
3  prevent  the  necessity  of  long  continued 
vaporation,  which  injures  the  extract.  It  is 
etter,  therefore,  to  incur  the  risk,  both  when 
ecoction  and  infusion  are  employed,  of  leaving 

portion  of  the  active  matter  behind,  than  to 
btain  a  very  weak  solution.  When  successive 
ortions  of  water  are  employed,  those  which 
re  least  impregnated  should  be  brought  by 
t'aporation  to  the  strength  of  that  first  obtained 
efore  being  mixed  with  it. 

Sometimes  the  filtering  of  a  turbid  infusion 
r  decoction,  before  evaporation,  causes  the  re- 
nting extract  to  keep  better,  by  removing  sub- 
tances  which,  besides  undergoing  decomposi- 
ion,  may  act  as  a  ferment,  and  occasion  the  de- 
position of  the  active  matter  of  the  extract. 


When  alcohol  is  employed  as  a  menstruum, 
the  vegetable  should  be  macerated  in  it  for  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  tincture  be  as  nearly  saturated  as  possible. 
The  extraction  may  be  hastened  by  substituting 
digestion  for  maceration,  as  the  moderate  heat 
employed,  while  it  facilitates  the  action  of  the 
alcohol,  has  in  this  case  no  effect  in  promoting 
decomposition,  and  the  influenee  of  the  atmosr 
pheric  air  may  be  excluded  by  performing  tin- 
process  in  close  vessels.  When  alcohol  and 
water  are  both  used,  it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  ex- 
haust the  substance  with  each  separately,  as  the 
two  menstrua  require  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment. In  whichever  of  these  modes  the  extrac- 
tion is  effected,  it  requires  the  assistance  of  oc- 
casional agitation,  and  when  the  vegetable  matter 
is  very  porous,  and  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of 
the  solvent,  expression  must  be  resorted  to. 

Acetic  acid  has  been  introduced  into  use  as  a 
menstruum  in  the  preparation  of  extracts.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  better  solvent  of  the  active 
principles  of  certain  substances  than  either 
water  or  alcohol  alone.  According  to  Girolamo 
Ferrari,  the  acrid  narcotics,  such  as  aconite,  hem- 
lock, hyoscyamus,  and  stramonium,  yield  much 
stronger  extracts  with  distilled  vinegar  than  with 
water,  and  still  stronger  with  alcohol  to  which 
strong  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  (J.  P.  C, 
3e  ser.,  i.  239.)  This  acid  is  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  extracts  of  colchicum  and  nux 
vomica.  Experiments  have  shown  that  strong 
acetic  acid  (60  per  cent.)  is  a  powerful  solvent 
for  the  active  properties  of  various  drugs,  par- 
ticularly those  which  contain  volatile  oils,  and  in 
many  cases  a  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  an 
excellent  menstruum  for  making  extracts;  for 
these  the  name  acetract  has  been  proposed. 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  416.)  E.  R.  Squibb  has 
used  acetic  acid  largely  for  extracts.  {West. 
Drug.,  1897,  123.) 

Ether  also  is  now  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  preparation  of  certain  extracts. 
Having  the  property  of  dissolving  volatile  oil 
and  resin,  and  of  evaporating  at  a  temperature 
insufficient  to  volatilize  the  oil,  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  preparation  of  extracts 
from  those  substances  the  virtues  of  which  re- 
side in  the  two  principles  referred  to.  An 
ethereal  tincture  is  first  prepared  by  the  process 
of  percolation,  and  the  ether  is  then  allowed 
to  escape  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  dis- 
tilled off  at  a  very  moderate  heat.  The  oleo- 
resinous  extracts  thus  obtained  are  usually  of  a 
thick  fluid  or  semi-fluid  consistence.  Several  of 
them  now  rank  among  the  official  preparations, 
in  the  U.  S.  P.,  under  the  title  of  Oleoresina. 

The  process  of  percolation  has  in  this  coun- 
try been  very  advantageously  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  extracts,  both  with  water  and 
spirituous  menstrua.  It  has  the  following  great 
advantages:  1,  that  it  enables  the  soluble  prin- 
ciples to  be  sufficiently  extracted  by  cold  water, 
thereby  avoiding  the  injury  resulting  from  heat 
in  decoction  and  hot  infusion ;  2,  that  it  effects 
the  extraction  much  more  quickly  than  can  be 
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done  by  maceration,  thereby  not  only  saving 
time,  but  also  obviating  the  risk  of  spontaneous 
decomposition;  and,  3,  that  it  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tions, thus  diminishing  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  subsequent  evaporation.  While  thus  ad- 
vantageous, it  is  less  liable  in  this  particular 
case  than  in  others  to  the  objection  of  yielding 
imperfect  results  if  not  well  performed,  for, 
though  an  inexpert  or  careless  operator  may 
incur  loss  by  an  incomplete  exhaustion  of  the 
substance  acted  on,  and  the  extract  may  be  de- 
ficient in  quantity,  it  may  still  be  of  the  intended 
strength  and  quality,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
infusions  or  tinctures  unskilfully  prepared  upon 
this  plan.  In  the  U.  S.  P.,  all  the  extracts 
to  which  the  process  is  applicable  are  prepared 
by  percolation,  and  with  merely  sufficient  pre- 
vious maceration  or  digestion  to  thoroughly 
soften  the  tissues.  In  the  Br.  Ph.,  the  process 
is  applied,  as  it  were,  hesitatingly  to  some  of 
the  extracts,  and  withheld  in  others  to  which 
it  seems  equally  appropriate.  In  the  process 
of  percolation  the  drug  must  first  be  reduced 
to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness.  The  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  gives  the  following  directions. 

"  Fineness  of  Powder. — The  fineness  of  pow- 
der is  expressed,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  either  by 
descriptive  words  (generally  so  in  the  case  of 
brittle  or  easily  pulverizable  substances),  or  in 
terms  expressing  the  number  of  meshes  to  a 
linear  inch  of  the  sieve  through  which  the  pow- 
der will  pass.  The  corresponding  values,  in 
terms  of  metric  measures  of  length,  are  added 
below  in  parentheses,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
advisable,  in  this  revision,  to  substitute  them  in 
the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  those  at 
present  in  use.  The  diameter  of  the  wire 
(gauge  number)  used  in  making  sieve  cloth  has 
an  important  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 
mesh,  and  it  is  necessary  to  specify  in  each 
case  the  thickness  of  the  wire. 

These  different  forms  of  expression  corre- 
spond to  each  other  as  follows: 


In  certain  cases,  powders  of  a  different  degree 
of  fineness  {e.g.,  No.  30,  No.  12)  are  directed  to 
be  taken."  U.  S. 

"  Percolation,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, consists  in  subjecting  a  substance  or 
a  mixture  of  substances,  in  powder,  contained 
in  a  vessel  called  a  percolator,  to  the  solvent 
action  of  successive  portions  of  a  certain  men- 
struum in  such  a  manner  that  the  Uquid,  as  it 
traverses  the  powder  in  its  descent  to  the  re- 
ceiver, shall  be  charged  with  the  soluble  por 
tion  of  it,  and  pass  from  the  percolator  fret 
from  insoluble  matter. 

When  the  process  is  successfully  conducted 
the  first  portion  of  the  liquid,  or  percolate, 
passing  through  the  percolator,  will  be  nearlj 
saturated  with  the  soluble  constituents  of  th"< 
substance  treated;  and  if  the  quantity  of  men 
struum  be  sufficient  for  its  exhaustion,  the 
last  portion  of  the  percolate  will  be  nearly 
free  from  color,  odor,  and  taste,  other  thar 
those  of  the  menstruum  itself. 

Percolators. — The  percolator  most  suitable 
for  the  quantities  contemplated  by  this  Phar 
macopeeia  should  be  nearly  cylindrical,  or 
slightly  conical,  with  a  funnel-shaped  ter- 
mination at  the  smaller  end.  The  neck  of  this 
funnel-end  should  be  rather  short,  and  shoulc 
gradually  and  regularly  become  narrower  to- 
ward the  orifice,  so  that  a  perforated  cork 
bearing  a  short  glass  tube,  may  be  tightly 
wedged  into  it  from  within  until  the  end  oi 
the  cork  is  flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orifice.  The  glass  tube,  which  must  not  pro 
ject  above  the  inner  surface  of  the  cork,  shoulc 
extend  from  3  to  4  Cm.  beyond  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  cork,  and  should  be  provided  wit! 
a  closely  fitting  rubber  tube,  at  least  one 
fourth  longer  than  the  percolator  itself,  anc 
ending  in  another  short  glass  tube,  wherebj 
the  rubber  tube  may  be  so  suspended  that  its 
orifice  shall  be  above  the  surface  of  the  men- 
struum in  the  percolator,  a  rubber  band  holding 
the  tube  in  position. 


A  very  fine  powder 


A  fine  powder 


A   moderately  fine 
powder 


A  moderately  coarse 
powder 


A  coarse  powder 


should  pass  through  a  sieve  having  80  or 
more  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (30  meshes 
to  the  centimeter)  which  should  be  made 
from  gauge  No.  38  wire — ■ 
should  pass  through  a  sieve  having  60 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (24  meshes  to 
the  centimeter)  which  should  be  made  from 
gauge  No.  36  wire — 
should  pass  through  a  sieve  having  50 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (20  meshes  to 
the  centimeter)  which  should  be  made  from 
gauge  No.  35  wire — 

should  pass  through  a  sieve  having  40 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (16  meshes  to 
the  centimeter)  which  should  be  made  from 
gauge  No.  33  wire — 
should  pass  through  a  sieve  having  20 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (8  meshes  to 
the  centimeter)  which  should  be  made  from 
gauge  No.  28  wires — 
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The  shape  of  a  percolator  should  be  adapted 
>  the  nature  of  the  drug  to  be  operated  upon, 
or  drugs  which  are  apt  to  swell,  particularly 
hen  a  feebly  alcoholic  or  an  aqueous  men- 
ruum  is  employed,  a  conical  percolator  is  pref- 
i-able.  A  cylindrical  or  only  slightly  tapering 
ercolator  may  be  used  for  drug's  which  are 
ot  liable  to  swell,  and  when  the  menstruum  is 
rongly  alcoholic,  or  when  ether  or  some  other 
olatile  liquid  is  used  for  extraction.  The  size 
f  the  percolator  selected  should  be  in  propor- 
on  to  the  quantity  of  drug  extracted.  When 
roperly  packed  in  the  percolator,  the  drug 
lould  not  occupy  more  than  two-tbirds  of  its 
eight.  The  pei'colator  is  best  constructed  of 
lass,  but,  unless  otherwise  directed,  may  be 
mde  of  any  suitable  material  not  affected  by 
le  drug  or  menstruum. 

The  percolator  is  prepared  for  percolation 
y  gently  pressing  a  small  tuft  of  cotton  into 
ie  neck  above  the  cork,  and  this  may  then  be 
loistened  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  men- 
ruum  upon  the  cotton,  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
ige  of  the  first  portion  of  percolate,  which 
;  often  very  dense. 

The  Process. — The  powdered  substance  to  be 
crcolated  (which  must  be  uniformly  of  the 
neness  directed  in  the  formula,  and  should 
e  perfectly  air-dry  before  it  is  weighed)  is 
ut  into  a  basin,  the  specified  quantity  of 
lenstruum  is  poured  on,  and  the  powder  tbor- 
ughly  stirred  with  a  spatula,  or  other  suitable 
istrument,  until  it  appears  uniformly  mois- 
3iied.  The  moist  powder  is  then  passed 
irough  a  coarse  sieve — No.  40  powders,  and 
lose  which  are  finer,  requiring  a  No.  20  sieve, 
liile  No.  30  powders  require  a  No.  15  sieve 
or  this  purpose.  Powders  of  a  less  degree 
f  fineness  usually  do  not  require  this  addi- 
onal  treatment  after  the  moistening.  The 
loist  powder  is  now  transferred  to  a  sheet 
f  thick  paper  and  the  whole  quantity  poured 
rom  this  into  the  percolator.  It  is  then  shaken 
own  lightly  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
mdition  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen 
iinutes  to  several  hours,  unless  otherwise 
irected;  after  which  the  powder  is  pi-essed,  by 
ie  aid  of  a  plunger  of  suitable  dimensions, 
lore  or  less  firmly,  in  proportion  to  the  char- 
ter of  the  powdered  substance  and  the  alco- 
olic  strength  of  the  menstruum,  strongly  alco- 
alic  menstrua,  as  a  rule,  permitting  firmer  pack- 
lg  of  the  powder  than  the  weaker.  The  percola- 
>r  is  now  placed  in  position  for  percolation, 
ad,  the  rubber  tube  having  been  fastened  at  a 
litable  height,  the  surface  of  the  powder  is 
wered  by  an  accurately  fitting  disk  of  filtering 
aper,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  a  suffi- 
ent  quantity  of  the  menstruum  poured  on 
irough  a  funnel  reaching  nearly  to  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  paper.  If  these  conditions  be 
ecurately  observed,  the  menstruum  will  pene- 
•ate  the  powder  equally  until  it  has  passed 
lto  the  rubber  tube  and  has  reached,  in  this,  a 
eight  corresponding  to  its  level  in  the  perco- 
ttor,  which  is  now  closely  covered  to  prevent 


evaporation.  The  apparatus  is  then  allowed 
at  rest  for  the  period  of  time  specified  in  I  lie 
formula. 

To  begin  percolation,  the  rubber  tube  is 
lowered  and  its  glass  end  introduced  into  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  previously  marked  for  the 
quantity  of  liquid  to  be  percolated,  if  the  perco- 
late is  to  be  measured,  or  of  a  tared  bottle,  if  the 
percolate  is  to  be  weighed;  and  by  raising  or 
lowering  this  receiver  the  rapidity  of  percolation 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  as  may  be  desir- 
able. A  layer  of  menstruum  must  constantly 
be  maintained  above  the  powder,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  to  its  interstices,  until 
all  has  been  added,  or  ihe  requisite  quantity 
of  percolate  has  been  obtained.  This  is  con- 
veniently accomplished,  if  the  space  above  the 
powder  will  admit  of  it,  by  inverting  a  bottle 
containing  the  entire  quantity  of  menstruum 
over  the  percolator  so  that  its  mouth  may  dip 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  bottle 
being  of  such  shape  that  its  shoulder  will  serve 
as  a  cover  for  the  percolator. 

When  the  dregs  of  a  tincture,  or  of  a  similar 
preparation,  are  to  be  subjected  to  percolation, 
after  maceration  with  all  or  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  menstruum,  the  liquid  portion 
should  be  drained  off  as  completely  as  possible, 
the  solid  portion  packed  in  a  percolator,  as 
before  described,  and  the  liquid  poured  on, 
until  all  has  passed  from  the  surface,  when 
immediately  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  original 
menstruum  should  be  poured  on  to  displace 
the  absorbed  liquid,  until  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity has  been  obtained. 

Repercolation. — Authority  is  given  (by  the 
U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.)  to  employ,  where  it  may 
be  applicable,  the  process  of  repercolation, 
without  change  of  the  initial  menstruum. 

Rate  of  Flow. — It  is  obvious  that  the  success 
of  the  process  of  percolation  largely  depends 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  the  perco- 
late; if  this  should  be  too  rapid,  incomplete 
exhaustion  will  result,  but  if  too  slow,  valuable 
time  may  be  wasted.  The  rate  of  flow  for 
extracts  and  fluidextracts  for  1000  Gm.  of 
powder  should  range  from  two  to  five  drops 
a  minute;  for  official  quantities  of  tinctures  and 
preparations  of  about  the  same  strength  from 
eight  to  fifteen  drops  a  minute,  and  the  word 
"  slowly "  throughout  the  text  is  understood 
to  mean  a  rate  of  flow  corresponding  to  this; 
it  is  evident  that  the  proper  rate  of  flow  should 
vary  with  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
drug  used  and  the  density  of  the  menstruum. 

Maceration. — Percolation  is  not  suitable  for 
exhausting  some  drugs  and  the  process  of 
maceration  is  employed  for  some  of  the  tinc- 
tures (Aloes,  Asafetida,  Sweet  Orange  Peel, 
Tolu,  etc.).  Specific  directions  will  be  found 
under  each  process,  and  maceration  should  be 
conducted  at  a  moderately  warm  temperature, 
about  15°  to  20°  C.  (59°  to  68°  F.),  and  in  a 
shadv  place."   U.  S. 

For  an  account  of  E.  R.  Squibb  s  process  ot 
repercolation,  see  Fluidextracta. 
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Some  prefer  the  mode  of  expression  to  that 
of  percolation.  This  also  is  applicable  both 
to  aqueous  and  to  alcoholic  menstrua.  The 
substance  to  be  acted  upon  is  mixed  with  the 
menstruum,  cold  or  hot  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid 
part  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  remainder  sub- 
mitted to  strong  pressure,  in  a  linen  bag,  by 
means  of  a  common  screw  press,  or  other  con- 
venient apparatus.  Another  portion  of  the 
menstruum  may  then  be  added,  and  pressure 
again  applied,  and,  if  the  substance  is  not 
sufficiently  exhausted,  the  same  operation  may 
be  performed  a  third  time.  Frequently  only 
a  single  expression  is  required,  and  very  seldom 
a  third.  The  quantity  of  menstruum  added 
must  vary  with  the  solubility  of  the  principles 
to  be  extracted.  According  to  Mohr,  the 
method  of  expression  has  the  advantages  over 
that  of  the  percolation,  that  it  yields  solutions 
of  more  uniform  concentration,  that  it  does 
not  require  the  materials  to  be  so  carefully 
powdered,  or  otherwise  so  skilfully  managed, 
in  order  to  insure  favorable  results,  and,  finally, 
that  it  occupies  less  time. 

2.  Mode  of  Conducting  the  Evaporation. 

In  evaporating  the  solutions  obtained  in  the 
modes  above  described,  attention  should  always 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  extractive  matter  is 
constantly  becoming  insoluble  at  high  tempera- 
tures with  the  access  of  air,  and  that  other 
chemical  changes  are  going  on,  sometimes  not 
less  injurious  than  this,  while  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples are  expelled  with  the  vapor.  The 
operator  should,  therefore,  observe  two  rules : 

1,  to  conduct  the  evaporation  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  is  consistent  with  other  objects; 

2,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and,  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to 
expose  the  liquid  the  shortest  possible  time  to 
its  action.  The  injurious  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  much  greater  at  the  boiling  point 
of  water  than  at  a  less  heat,  even  allowing 
for  the  longer  exposure  in  the  latter  case,  and 
therefore  a  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderate  heat 
is  preferable  to  the  more  rapid  effects  of 
ebullition.  Bearing  these  principles  in  mind, 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  different  modes 
in  practice.  First,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  decoctions  generally  let  fall,  upon 
cooling,  a  portion  of  insoluble  matter,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  this  should  be  rejected, 
or  retained  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  extract. 
Though  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  instances 
inert,  as  in  that  of  the  insoluble  substance 
formed  during  the  decoction  of  certain  vege- 
table substances,  yet,  as  it  frequently  also  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  active  principle  which  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  necessarily  deposits 
on  cooling,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with 
certainty  when  it  is  active  and  when  otherwise, 
the  safest  plan,  as  a  rule,  is  to  allow  it  to 
remain. 

The  method  of  evaporation  formerly  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions  is  rapid 


boiling  over  a  fire.  The  more  quickly  the  pro- 
cess is  conducted,  the  better,  provided  the  liquid  ! 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  for  the 
temperature  cannot  exceed  this,  and  the  length 
of  exposure  is  diminished.  But,  where  this 
method  is  employed,  it  should  never  be  con- 
tinued until  the  completion  of  the  evapora- 
tion, for  when  most  of  the  water  has  escaped, 
the  temperature  can  no  longer  be  kept  down 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  extract  is  burnt. 
The  caution,  therefore,  should  always  be  ob- 
served of  removing  the  preparation  from  the 
fire  before  it  has  attained  the  consistence  of 
thick  syrup,  and  completing  the  evaporation, 
either  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  or  in  shallow 
vessels  at  a  moderate  heat.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  liquid  are  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  best 
to  divide  them  into  portions  and  evaporate 
each  separately,  for,  as  each  portion  requires 
less  time  for  evaporation  than  the  whole,  it 
will  thus  be  a  shorter  time  exposed  to  heat. 
(Mohr.)  But  the  mode  of  evaporation  by 
boiling  is  always  objectionable,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  where  the  principles  of  the 
plant  are  so  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  to 
authorize  their  extraction  by  the  method  of 
decoction. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  the  water  bath, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  is 
safer  than   the  plan  just   mentioned,  as  it 
obviates  all  danger  of  burning  the  extract; 
but,  as  the  heat  is  not  supplied  directly  from 
the  fire,  the  volatilization  of  the  water  cannot 
go  on  so  rapidly,  and,  the  temperature  being 
nearly  the  same,  when  the  water  bath  is  kept 
boiling,  there  is  greater  risk  of  injurious  ae-  i 
tion  from  the  air.    The  liquid  should  be  stirred 
during  the  process.    The  use  of  the  steam  bath 
has  become  very  general  in  this  country,  as  ' 
it  requires  a  smaller  consumption  of  fuel,  and  l 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  liquid,  while  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  it,  may  be  less  than  100°  C.  j 
(212°  F.).    The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary boiler,  containing  water,  the  vapor  of  j 
which  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into  the 
evaporating  vessels,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  iron  steam  pipes.  These' 
vessels  have  the  f orm  of  an  ordinary  copper 
basin,  to  the  inside  of  which  is  riveted  a  shallow 
tinned  copper  evaporating  basin,  intended  to  i 
contain  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated.    The  vapor 
from  the  boiler  circulates  between  these  vessels, 
and  the  water  into  which  it  condenses  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  through  a  steam  valve  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  each  vessel.    The  liquid  to  be 
evaporated  is  first  distributed  in  two  or  three 
basins,  but  when  considerably  concentrated,  is  I 
transferred  to  a  single  one,  where  it  is  stirred 
towards  the  close  of  the  process  to  hasten  the; 
evaporation.    The  heat  applied  to  the  liquid 
can  be  easily  regulated  by  the  steam  valves. 

As  the  heat  capable  of  being  applied  by  l 
boiling  water  to  the  evaporating  liquid  doesf 
not  exceed  93.3°  C.  (200°  F.),  while  that  by'] 
steam  can,  by  a  moderate  pressure,  be  increased:' 
to  the  boiling  point  or  beyond  it,  the  evapora-j 
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m  by  the  latter  agency  may  be  much  more 
pid  than  by  the  former,  when  the  pressure 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  square 
ch;  so  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  raise  the 
at  to  a  degree  seriously  injurious  to  the  pro- 
ict.   Evaporation,  therefore,  by  steam  heat 
ways  requires  caution  and  a  stirring  device 
ould  be  used.    The  water  bath  is  much  less 
ible  to  be  abused.    In  this  respect  the  latter 
;>thod  has  the  advantage. 
A  good  plan  of  evaporation,  though  slow,  is 
place  the  liquid  in  a  broad,  shallow  vessel, 
posed  in  a  stove  or  drying  room  to  a  tem- 
irature  of  about  100°  F.,  or  a  little  higher, 
king  care  that  the  air  have  free  access  in 
dor  to  facilitate  the  evaporation.    This  mode 
particularly   applicable   to   those   cases  in 
lieh  maceration  or  infusion  is  preferred  to 
eoction  for  extracting  the  active  principles, 
■rzelius  says  that  we  may  thus  usually  obtain 
e  extract  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  trans- 
ient mass,  while  extracts  prepared  in  the 
dinary  way  are  almost  black,  and  are  opaque 
en  in  very  thin  layers.    Even  when  the  liquid 
boiled  at  first,  the  process  may  often  be 
vantageously  completed  in  this  manner.  It 
s  been  proposed  to  effect  the  evaporation 
the  common  temperature,  by  directing  a 
•ong  current  of  air,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
dth's  bellows,  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
d  in   reference   to   substances   which  are 
jured  by  heat  and  not  by  atmospheric  air 
i  plan  will  be  found  useful. 
Plans  have  been  proposed  and  carried  into 
x'ution  for  performing  evaporation  without 
i  admission  of  atmospheric  air.    The  appa- 
us  for  evaporation  in  vacuo,  now  largely 
>d  by  manufacturing  pharmacists,  is  well 
culated  to  meet  this  object,  at  the  same 
le  that,  by  removing  the  atmospheric  pres- 
•e,  it  enables  the  water  to  rise  in  vapor 
re  rapidly,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
•ature. 

4.  convenient  plan  of  excluding  the  air, 
ugh  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
ect  of  reducing  the  degree  of  heat,  is  to 
til  off  the  water  in  close  vessels.  Berzelius 
s  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  concentration 
:t  to  that  in  vacuo.  Care,  however,  must 
taken  that  the  fire  be  not  too  long  applied, 
:  the  extract  should  be  burnt.  The  pro- 
s  should,  therefore,  be  completed  by  means 
the  water  bath. 

n  the  concentration  of  alcoholic  solutions, 
:illation  should  always  be  performed,  as  not 
y  is  the  atmospheric  air  thus  excluded,  but 
alcohol  is  recovered,  if  not  absolutely  pure, 
tainly  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
finally  applied.  Here  also  the  water  bath 
uld  be  employed,  to  obviate  any  possible 
c  of  injury  from  the  fire.  When  the  decoc- 
i  or  infusion  and  the  tincture  of  the  same 
etable  have  been  made  separately,  they 
uld  be  separately  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
e  of  syrup,  and  then  mixed  together  while 
y  are  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  incorporate 


without  difficulty.  The  object  of  this  separate 
evaporation  is  that  the  spirituous  extract  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  degree  of  heat,  or 
lengthened  action  of  the  air,  which  is  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  concentrating  the  in 
fusion  or  decoction. 

In  every  instance,  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  portion  of  the  extract  from  becom- 
ing dry  and  hard  on  the  sides  of  the  evapo- 
rating vessel,  as  in  this  state  it  will  not  readily 
incorporate  with  the  remaining  mass.  The 
heat  therefore,  should  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
and  not  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Inasmuch  as  the  yield  of  extracts  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  menstruum 
used  in  the  percolation,  it  follows  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  great  variation  in  the 
strength  of  commercial  extracts.  C.  H.  La  Wall 
has  prepared  a  valuable  table  giving  the 
yield  of  extract  by  various  drugs.  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1897,  414.)  For  methods  of  assay, 
see  various  official  processes. 

3.  Condition  and  Preservation  of  Extracts. 

Extracts  may  be  prepared  of  three  different 
degrees  of  consistence:  soft  so  that  they  may 
be   readily   made   into   pills,   hard    in  order 
that  they  may  be  pulverized,  and  in  a  fine, 
dry  powder.    The  soft  extracts  always  con- 
tain a  notable  percentage  of  water.    In  astrin- 
gent extracts,  the  evaporation  should  be  carried 
to  dryness.    Those  obtained  from  the  expressed 
juices  of  i^lants  are  apt  to  attract  moisture 
from  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  deliques- 
cent nature  of  the  salts  existing  in  the  juice. 
They  are  thus  rendered  softer,  and  more  liable 
to  become  mouldy  upon  the  surface.  Others, 
especially  such  as  contain  much  chlorophyll, 
harden  by  time,  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  their  moisture,   and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  small  crystals  of  saline  matter 
are  formed  in  their  substance;  sodium  chloride 
in  small  cubes  is  sometimes  found  in  certain 
old  extracts,  having  slowly  crystallized  as  they 
hardened.    John  Attfield  of  London,  has  made 
a  chemical  examination  of  the  crystals  found 
in  numerous  extracts,  and  ascertained  that  in 
a  large  number  they  consisted  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  of  potas- 
sium nitrate.    Potassium  chloride  was  detected 
in  the  extracts  of  belladonna,  hemlock,  sarsa- 
parilla   (compound),  colchicum  seed,  stramo- 
nium seed,  and  aconite;  potassium  nitrate  in 
the  extracts  of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and 
lettuce;   and  sodium  sulphate   in   extract  of 
stramonium  seed.     (P.         March,   1862,  p. 
448.)    The   air,   moreover,  exercises   an  un- 
favorable chemical  influence  over  the  softer 
extracts,  which  are  enfeebled,  and  ultimately 
become  nearly  inert,  by  the  same  changes  which 
they  undergo  more  rapidly  in  the  liquid  state 
at  an  elevated  temperature.    If  an  extract  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquid  be  saturated 
with  common  salt  or  any  other  very  soluble 
salt  of  difficult  decomposition,  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  be  precipitated,  in  consequence  of 
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the  insolubility  of  this  class  of  substances  in 
saline  solutions.  The  precipitate  may  be  again 
dissolved  in  pure  water. 

Abstracts,  which  were  official  in  the  U.  S. 
P.  1880,  were  not  re-introduced  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.),  as  they  did  not  come  into  general 
use;  this  is  unfortunate,  as  they  had  many 
advantages,  and  are  used  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country.  A  description  and  a  typical 
formula,  with  comments,  are  appended.1  Ab- 
tracts  of  the  following  eleven  drugs  were  official 
in  1880 :  aconite,  belladonna  root,  conium,  digi- 
talis, hyoscyamus,  ignatia,  jalap,  nux  vomica, 
podophyllum,  senega,  and  valerian.  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg  favors  the  use  of  a  menstruum  of 
three  measures  of  alcohol  with  one  of  chloro- 
form for  abstracts,  and  prefers  the  term 
"  quatract  "  to  "  abstract."  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1894,  245.) 

Extracts,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  well, 
should  be  placed  in  glazed  earthenware,  glass, 
or  porcelain  jars,  and  completely  protected  from 


1  Absteacta.  Abstracts. — Abstracts  are  solid  pow- 
dered preparations  containing  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  drugs  from  which  they  are  made,  and  to 
which  they  bear  a  definite  and  uniform  relation. 
These  preparations  were  first  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880,  and  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  ordinary  extracts.  They  are  prepared 
by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  a  drug  spon- 
taneously and  at  a  low  temperature,  mixing  it  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  dried  sugar  of  milk  to  make 
the  final  product  when  dry  weigh  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  drug,  and  then  powdering  it.  The  following 
general  formula  exhibits  the  typical  former  official 
process. 

General  Formula. — Drug,  in  No.  60  powder,  two 
hundred  parts  [or  four  ounces  av.]  ;  Sugar  of  Milk, 
recently  dried  and  In  fine  powder,  Alcohol,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  parts  [or 
two  ounces  av. ].  Moisten  the  drug  with  eighty  parts 
[or  one  and  three-quarter  fluidounces]  of  Alcohol,  and 
pack  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator ;  then 
add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave 
a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  pro- 
ceed, gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  drug  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy 
parts  [or  three  and  one-half  fluidounces]  of  the  per- 
colate, evaporate  the  remainder  to  thirty  parts  [or 
half  a  fluidounce]  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
50°  C.  (122°  F.),  and  mix  with  the  reserved  portion. 
Place  the  mixture  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and,  having 
added  fifty  parts  [or  one  ounce  av.]  of  Sugar  of 
Milk,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  gauze,  and 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  where  the  temperature 
will  not  rise  above  50°  C.  (122°  F. ),  until  the  mix- 
ture is  dry.  Lastly,  having  added  enough  Sugar  of 
Milk  to  make  the  mixture  weigh  one  hundred  parts 
[or  two  ounces  av.],  reduce  it  to  a  fine,  uniform 
powder.    Preserve  the  powder  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  abstracts  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Bach  abstract  represents  twice  the  strength  of 
the  drug  or  fluidextract  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

2.  They  are  dry  powders,  if  properly  made,  and 
thus  are  permanent  and  portable  ;  not  subject  to  pre- 
cipitation as  fluidextracts  are  ;  not  liable  to  become 
hard,  tough,  and  variable  in  strength,  as  Is  the  case 
with  extracts. 

3.  Injurious  exposure  to  heat  is  entirely  avoided, 
and  the  official  process  requires  no  apparatus  but 
such  as  either  is  at  hand  in  the  pharmacy  or  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  a  pharmacist  operating  upon  the 
small  scale. 

4.  The  final  thorough  trituration  of  the  dry  pow- 
der reduces  the  soluble  and  active  constituents  of 
the  drug  to  a  pulverulent  condition,  the  diluent  is 
soluble,  and  the  fine  state  of  division  of  abstracts  fs 
the  most  favorable  condition  that  a  powder  can  pos- 
sess to  secure  efficient  medication.  (Remington's  Prac- 
tice of  Pharmacy,  4th  ed.,  p.  456.) 


the  access  of  the  air.  This  may  be  effected 
by  covering  their  surface  with  a  layer  of  melted 
wax,  or  with  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with 
strong  spirit,  then  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  with  a  cork,  spreading  wax  or  rosin 
over  this,  and  covering  the  whole  with  leather 
or  a  piece  of  bladder.  The  application  of  alco- 
hol to  the  surface  has  a  tendency  to  prevent! 
mouldiness.  Should  the  extract  become  too 
moist,  it  may  be  dried  by  means  of  a  water 
bath;  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  too  dry,! 
the  proper  consistence  may  be  restored  by 
softening  it  in  the  same  manner  and  incor- 
porating with  it  a  little  distilled  water.  Martin 
(1880)  proposes  to  preserve  extracts  in  a  soft 
condition  by  surrounding  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  extract  by  another  of  larger  diameter,, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  tight  cover,  the 
space  between  the  two  vessels  being  filled  with 
crystallized  sodium  sulphate,  which  gradually 
parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  and  pre- 
vents the  extract  from  becoming  hard  and  dry. 

When  extracts  which  are  too  soft  are  sub- 
jected to  a  moderate  temperature,  fermentation 
may  set  in;  E.  Cocardas  describes  the  various 
forms  of  "  Penieillium-f erment "  which  are' 
found  in  such  extracts,  and  concludes  that  the 
ferment  causes  them  to  undergo  changes  similar 
to  those  effected  by  heat, — viz.,  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  the  disengagement  of  carbon 
dioxide.   (P.  J.,  1886,  p.  590.) 

Powdered  Extracts. — These  extracts  are 
largely  superseding  soft  extracts  for  reasons 
given  in  preceding  paragraphs;  the  difficulty  A 
of  making  them  arises  from  the  injiirious  in- 
fluence of  heat  upon  concentrated  percolates 
of  organic  substances,  but  by  the  use  of  vacuum 
apparatus,  suitable  absorptive  diluents  and 
care,  they  should  be  made  successfully. 

General  Formula  for  Official  Powdered  Ex- 
tracts.— Evaporate  the  Fluidextract  of  the  drag 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70°  C.  (158°F.); 
with  constant  stirring,  to  complete  dryness.  Re- 
duce the  product  to  a  fine  powder  and  add 
enough  powdered  glycyrrhiza  to  make  the  fin- 
ished extract  weigh  Gm.    Mix  thoroughly 

Permission  is  given  by  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.), 
to  use  instead  of  powdered  glycyrrhiza  the  dried 
and  powdered  marc  from  the  same  drug, 
Powdered  extracts  should  be  kept  in  tightly 
closed  vials  and  in  a  cool  place.  J 

Some  extracts  when  powdered  have  a  ten- J 
dency  to  cohere.  According  to  Geiseler,  this  J 
may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  sugar  oil 
milk  or  powdered  licorice  root,  two  or  three: 
parts  of  the  former  and  one  part  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  extract  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  (Ph.  Cb.,  1850,  p.  238.)  Mohr  re- 
commends the  following  plan  of  drying  and 
preserving  extracts.  Take  equal  parts  of  pow- 
dered licorice-root  and  of  the  extract,  rub  them1 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  put  the  resulting 
paste  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  flat  bottom! 
place  this  in  another  of  iron,  a  little  deeper,|l 
containing  calcium  chloride  thoroughly  dried 
by  heat  insufficient  to  melt  it;  then  enclosed 
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ic  whole  with  a  cover  fitted  to  the  iron  vessel, 
id  allow  them  to  stand  for  a  day  or  more, 
''hen  the  mixture  is  quite  dry,  powder  it,  and 
Id  so  much  of  the  powdered  root  as  to  make  the 
eight  double  that  of  the  original  extract, 
his  process  was  substantially  adopted  in  the 
erman  Pharmacopoeia  (1882).  The  old  pro- 
iss  of  using  dextrin  as  a  diluent  was  found 
;ry  objectionable,  principally  on  account  of 
ie  tendency  of  the  extracts  to  reabsorb  mois- 
ire.  Four  parts  of  extract  are  now  mixed 
ith  three  parts  of  finely  powdered  licorice- 
iot,  and  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  at  40°  to 
)°  C.  (104°  to  122°  F.)  until  the  mixture 
lases  to  lose  weight.    The  mass  is  then  rubbed 

<  powder,  and  sufficient  powdered  licorice- 
tot  added  to  make  the  whole  weigh  eight 
arts,  or  double  the  weight  of  extract  used. 
i  our  opinion,  this  method  is  not  so  good  as 
mt  formerly  adopted  for  abstracts.  The 
erman  powdered  extracts  are  always  half  the 
rength  of  the  extracts,  no  relation  whatever 
ith  the  drug  is  established,  and  the  variations 
i  the  yield  of  extract  from  different  drugs 
ave  been  repeatedly  shown  to  be  great.  Kirch- 
iann  proposes  exsiccated  sodium  sulphate  as 

diluent  instead  of  dextrin,  licorice-root,  etc. 
Ph.  Ztg.,  1881,  116.)  A.  B.  Lyons  of  Detroit 
1S98),  has  introduced  scale  extracts.  These 

0  not,  as  a  class,  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
ie  drug;  they  are  assayed,  however,  and 
;acia  is  used  as  a  means  of  preserving  their 
ry  condition;  they  are  easily  pulverized,  and 
-e  very  convenient  for  dispensing. 

The  plan  of  incorporating  a  little  glycerin 
ith  extracts  has  been  recommended  for  such 
itracts  as  require  it,  10  per  cent,  of  glycerin 
3ing  added  to  the  liquid  extract  before  evapo- 
iting  to  a  pilular  consistence.  By  its  un- 
langeable  liquid  character,  glycerin  keeps  the 
ctract  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  made  into 
ills,  and  it  also  exercises  a  favorable  influence 
trough  its  chemical  properties.  The  U.  S. 
.  (8th  Rev.)  directs  the  use  of  glycerin  for 
lis  purpose  as  follows :  "  When  it  is  desired 

<  preserve  a  solid  extract  (for  instance,  of 
entian,  Taraxacum,  etc.)  in  a  plastic  condition, 
litable  for  making  pills,  or  for  other  pur- 
oses,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  incor- 
orated  with  it,  after  it  has  been  evaporated 
»  the  proper  consistence,  and  while  it  is  still 
arm,  10  percent,  of  its  weight  of  glycerin." 
.  S.    It  is  preferable  to  add  a  definite  weight 

1  the  glycerin  to  the  percolate.  If  it  were 
ided  to  the  menstruum,  owing  to  the  variation 
i  the  yield  of  extracts  from  plants,  some 
ould  be  too  soft,  and  at  another  time,  in  the 
ise  of  a  large  yield  of  extract,  the  quantity 
E  glycerin  would  be  insignificant. 
Extracts  from  recent  plants  should  be  pre- 
ared  at  the  season  when  the  plant  is  medic- 
ially  most  active;  a  good  rule  is  to  prepare 
lem  once  a  year;  but  the  demand  for  extracts 
-om  fresh  drugs  has  declined  rapidly  of  late, 
5  it  has  been  found  that  properly  dried  drugs 
ield  extracts  of  uniform  strength. 


Nine  extracts  were  dismissed  at  the  last  re- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  these  were 
as   follows:1    aconite,  arnica  root,  cinchona, 


1  Extractum  Aconiti,  U.  S.  1890.  Extract  of  Aconite 
"  Aconite,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  hundnd 
cubic  centimeters  Lor  13  fiuidounces,  252  minimsj 
of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator ;  then  add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  per- 
colation to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until 
three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  100  fiuidounces] 
of  tincture  are  obtained,  or  the  Aconite  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  30  fiuidounces,  207  minimsj  of  the  per- 
colate, evaporate  the  remainder  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F  ) 
to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fiuidounces! 
183  minims],  add  the  reserved  portion,  and  evap- 
orate, at  or  below  the  above-mentioned  temperature 
until  an  extract  of  a  pilular  consistence  remains." 
XJ '•  St  1890. 

This  extract  has  been  very  properly  abandoned  by 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  as  it  has  been  shown  that  heat 
injuriously  affects  liquid  preparations  of  aeonite. 
For  comments  see  18th  ed.  U.  S.  D.,  p.  538. 

Dose,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
(0.01  to  0.016  Gm.)  6 

Extractum  Arnica  Radicis,  U.  S.  1890.  The  omis- 
sion of  Emplastrum  Amicw  from  the  Eighth  Revision 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  very  properly  led  to  the  dismissal  also 
of  the  Extract  of  Arnica  Root,  since  although  the 
dose  was  given  in  the  books  as  from  three  to  five 
grains  (0.2  to  0.32  Gm.)  the  extract  was  probably 
never  used  internally.  The  following  process  is  that 
of  the  U.  S.  P.    of  1890. 

"  Arnica  Root,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
ounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator ;  then  add  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the 
Arnica  Root  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fiuidounces,  207 
minims]  of  the  percolate ;  evaporate  the  remainder 
to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fiuidounces, 
183  minims],  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C. 
(122°  F.),  mix  the  residue  with  the  reserved  portion, 
and  evaporate,  at  or  below  the  above-mentioned  tem- 
perature, to  a  pilular  consistence."  U.  S.  1890. 

Extractum  Cinchona-,  U.  S.  1890.  Extract  of  Cin- 
chona.— "  Cinchona,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  :  Alcohol, 
three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  101  fiuidounces, 
212  minims]  ;  Water,  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fiuidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Alcohol  and  Water,  and 
having  moistened  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and 
fif  ty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fiuidounces,  400  minims] 
of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator ;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  per- 
colator, macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding,  first, 
the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  four  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  135 
fiuidounces,  122  minims]  of  tincture  are  obtained, 
or  the  Cinchona  is  exhausted.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol 
from  the  tincture  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
evaporate  the  residue,  on  a  water-bath,  to  a  pilular 
consistence."   U.  8.  1890. 

The  above  former  official  process  is  excellent,  and 
if  proper  care  be  taken  in  executing  the  process,  both 
in  relation  to  the  percolation  and  the  avoidance  of 
too  high  a  temperature,  the  extract  will  fully  repre- 
sent the  virtues  of  the  bark. 

Uses. — The  extract  of  Peruvian  bark  is  at  present 
much  less  emploved  than  before  the  discovery  of 
quinine.  It  is  still,  however,  occasionally  prescribed 
as  a  tonic  in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.), 
equivalent  to  about  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  of  the  pow- 
dered bark. 
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conium,  iris,  jalap,  juglans,  podophyllum,  and 
uva  ursi.  Five  extracts  were  added  as  follows : 
malt,  cascara  sagrada,  scopola,  stramonium,  and 
sumbul. 


Extractum  Conii,  U.  S.  (1890).  Extract  of  Conium. 
Extract  of  Hemlock;  Extrait  de  Cigue  (Semence), 
Fr.  Cod. ;  Schierlingsextract,  (?.- — "  Conium,  in  No.  40 
powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains]  ;  Acetic  Acid,  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  324 
minims]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  Acetic  Acid  with  nine  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  66  minims]  of  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder 
with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
ounces,  70  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in 
a  cylindrical  percolator  ;  then  add  enough  menstruum 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  three  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  101  fluidounces,  212  minims]  of  tincture 
are  obtained  or  until  the  Conium  is  exhausted.  Re- 
serve the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  30  fluidounces,  207  minims]  of  the  perco- 
late, and  evaporate  the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122° 
P.),  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  183  minims],  mix  this  with  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  evaporate,  at  or  below  the  above-mentioned 
temperature,  to  a  pilular  consistence."  V.  S.  1890. 

Under  the  present  name  two  extracts  are  found  in 
commerce,  one,  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (1890),  an  alco- 
holic extract  made  from  conium  fruit,  the  other,  the 
British  (1885)  extract,  made  from  the  fresh  leaves 
and  young  branches  of  the  plant.  In  the  U.  S.  ex- 
tract acetic  acid  is  used  to  fix  the  alkaloid  coniine. 

The  most  important  point  in  making  the  Br.  Ph. 
(1885)  extract  is  to  evaporate  the  juice  without  an 
undue  degree  of  heat.  At  a  temperature  of  100°  C. 
(212°  P.),  or  upwards,  its  active  principle  under- 
goes rapid  decomposition,  being  converted  into  resin- 
ous matter  and  ammonia.  This  is  detected  by  the 
operator  by  the  ammoniacal  odor  mixed  with  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  plant.  The  juice  always  to 
a  certain  extent  undergoes  this  decomposition  when 
evaporated  over  a  fire,  and  is  not  exempt  from  it 
even  when  the  heat  is  regulated  by  a  water  bath. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  directions  in  the  Br. 
Ph.  (1885).  An  excellent  plan  in  the  evaporation 
is  to  conduct  it  first  in  a  vacuum,  and  afterwards  In 
shallow  vessels  with  a  current  of  air  at  common 
temperatures.  By  the  direction  to  heat  the  juice 
to  the  boiling  point,  or  93.3°  C.  (200°  P.)  (Br.), 
and  then  to  filter,  whereby  the  inert  albumen  is  coag- 
ulated, and,  with  the  equally  inert  chlorophyll  and 
vegetable  fibre,  is  separated  from  the  liquid  before 
evaporation,  the  extract  is  procured  in  a  more  con- 
centrated state,  and,  besides,  deprived  of  substances 
which  might  favor  its  decomposition.  Long  con- 
tinued exposure  to  the  air  is  productive  of  the  same 
result  as  too  much  heat,  so  that  old  extracts  are 
frequently  destitute  of  activity.  (J.  P.  C,  xxii.  416.) 
No  one  of  the  extracts  is  more  variable  in  its 
qualities  than  this.  The  season  at  which  the  herb  is 
collected,  the  place  and  circumstances  of  its  growth, 
the  method  of  preparing  the  extract,  are  all  points 
of  importance,  and  are  all  too  frequently  neglected. 
The  activity  of  any  specimen  of  the  extract  may  be 
ip  some  measure  judged  of  by  rubbing  it  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  which,  disengaging  the  coniine  and 
rendering  it  volatile,  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  mouse- 
like odor  of  that  principle.  If  no  odor  be  evolved 
under  these  circumstances,  the  extract  may  be  deemed 
inert. 

The  extract  of  conium  prepared  without  sepa- 
rating the  chlorophyll  has  a  fresh  olive  or  green 
color.  It  should  have  a  strong  narcotic,  somewhat 
fetid  odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste.  According 
to  Brande,  from  three  to  five  pounds  are  obtained 
from  one  cwt.  of  the  leaves.  M.  Recluz  obtained 
rather  more  than   an   ounce   from   sixteen  ounces. 

Dose,  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  extract,  one-half  to 
one  grain  (0.032  to  0.065  Gm.),  of  the  British 
extract,  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.),  two,  three,  or  four 
times  a  day,  to  be  gradually  increased  pro  re  nata, 
in  pill  or  solution. 

Extractum  Jalapa.  U.  S.  1890.  Extract  of  Jalap. 
"  Jalap,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  Tor  11  fluidounces,  400 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  In  a  cylin- 


EXTRACTUM  ALOES.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  ALOES 

(ex-trac'tum  al'o-es) 

Extrait  d'Alofs,  Fr. ;  Extractum  Aloes,  P  q  ■ 
Aloeextract,  <?.;  Estratto  di  aloe  acquoso,  It. 

*  "Aloes,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains] ;  Boiling  Water,  one  thousand 


drical    percolator ;    then    add    enough    Alcohol  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then, 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding 
Alcohol,  until  the  Jalap  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the  : 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters   [or  30  fluid-  J 
ounces,  207  minims]  of  the  percolate.    Distil  off  the 
Alcohol  from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  add  the  residue  to  the  reserved  portion,  and  • 
evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence."    V.  S.  1890 

Extractum  Podophylli.  U.  S.  1890.  Extract  of 
Podophyllum. — "  Podophyllum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mli 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
24  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic  centi-  > 
meters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Water, 
and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  three  hun-  1 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  min- 
ims] of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator ;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  per- 
colator, macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  men- 
struum, using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Podophyllum  is  exhausted. 
Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  tincture  by  means  of  | 
a  water-bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue,  on  a  water-  | 
bath,  to  a  pilular  consistence."   U.  8.  1890. 

This  is  possessed  of  the  purgative  properties  of 
the  root,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one 
to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.).  From  experiments 
made  by  John  R.  Lewis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
alcoholic  extract  would  be  more  powerful  as  a  purga- 
tive than  the  official  preparation ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable.  (See  A.  J. 
P.,  xix.) 

Extractum  Stramonii  Seminis.  U.  S.  1890.  Ex-  ( 
tract  of  Stramonium  Seed. — "  Stramonium  Seed,  in  t 
No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator ;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  per- 
colator, macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
101  fluidounces,  212  minims]  of  tincture  are  obtained, 
or  the  Stramonium  Seed  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ounces,  207  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C. 
(122°  P.),  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims]  ;  mix  this  with  the  reserved 
portion,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate, 
at  or  below  the  before-mentioned  temperature,  to  a 
pilular  consistence."  U.  S.  1890. 

Extractum  Uvw  Ursi.  U.  S.  1890.  Extract  of  Uva  I 
Ursi. — "  TJva  Ursi,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes   [or  35  ounces  av.,   120  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Mix  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of 
Alcohol  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  I 
fluidounces,    435    minims]    of    Water,    and,  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mix- 
ture, pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator; 
then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins 
to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  . 
and,  having  closelv  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  t 
for  forty-eight  hours.    Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the 
Uva  Ursi  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the  first  nine  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces.  207  mln- 
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ubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  flui- 
racbms].  Mix  the  Aloes  with  the  Boiling 
Vater  in  a  suitable  vessel,  stirring  constantly 
ntil  the  particles  of  Aloes  are  thoroughly 
isintegrated,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
or  twelve  hours ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid, 
train  the  residue,  and  evaporate  the  mixed 
quids  to  dryness  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath 
r  steam-bath."  U.  S. 

The  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  afford 
n  aloes  purified  from  mechanical  impurities, 
he  process  is  based  upon  the  British  formulas 
or  extracts  of  Barbados  aloes  and  Socotrine 
loes,  but  the  former  is  alone  official  in  the  Br. 
harm.  (See  below.)  With  an  official  puri- 
ihI  aloes,  the  necessity  for  this  preparation  is 
ot  obvious.1  An  extract  made  with  cold  dis- 
hed water  was  formerly  official  in  the  German 
harniacopceia,  as  was  also  the  vitriolated  ex- 
act, "  Extractum  Aloes  Acido  Sulfurico  Cor- 
°,etum,"  made  by  suspending  eight  parts  of  ex- 
-act  of  aloes  in  thirty-two  parts  of  distilled 
ater,  adding  drop  by  drop  one  part  of  pure 
ilphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a  porcelain 
pssel  to  dryness. 

Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gin.). 

EXTRACTUM  ALOES  BARBADENSIS. 
Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  BARBADOS  ALOES 

(ex-trac'tum   al'Q-es  biir-b?i-den'sls) 

lOxtralt  d'Aloes  des  Barbades,  Fr. ;  Barbados-Aloe- 
strakt,  G. 

"  Barbados  Aloes,  in  small  fragments,  1 
omd  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Distilled 
\T&ter,  boiling,  1  gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10 
tres.  Add  the  Barbados  Aloes  to  the  Distilled 
Tater  and  stir  well  until  they  are  thoroughly 
lixed;  set  the  mixture  aside  for  twenty-four 

is]  of  the  percolate;  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  to 
ic  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fiuidounces, 
•13  minims].  Mix  this  with  the  reserved  portion, 
ad  evaporate,  at  or  below  the  before-mentioned  tem- 
arature,  on  a  water-bath,  to  a  pilular  consistence."' 
.  8.  1890. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

1  Qlycerite  of  Aloes.  Glycerole  of  Aloes. — Under 
ip  latter  name,  Chausit  brought  to  the  notice  of 
ie  profession  a  preparation  consisting  of  an  alco- 
Mc  extract  of  aloes  dissolved  in  glycerin.  Haselden 
repared  this  by  the  following  method.  Macerating 
ilf  an  ounce  of  aloes  in  four  fiuidounces  of  alcohol 
ntil  dissolved,  he  filtered  the  tincture  through 
bulous  paper,  evaporated  it  to  the  consistence  of 
olasses,  and,  while  it  was  still  warm,  added  enough 
vcerln  to  make  four  fiuidounces.  Finding  that  the 
oes  was  wholly  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
ttle  impurity,  he  concluded  that  the  spirit  might 
;ry  well   be  dispensed   with,   and   the  aloes  used 

rectly  in  the  process.  Accordingly  he  proposes  to 
institute  the  following  method.  Mix  well  in  a 
ortar  half  an  ounce  "of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine 
iwder.  and  four  fiuidounces  of  glycerin  ;  transfer 
ie  mixture  to  a  bottle,  and  agitate  occasionally  for 
■veral  days;  If  the  aloes  be  not  now  dissolved,  heat 
ir  fifteen  minutes  by  a  water  bath,  and  strain 
irough  linen  to  separate  impurities.  The  resulting 
quid  Is  of  a  bright  mahogany  color,  and  of  the  con- 
stence  of  glycerin.  The  preparation  has  been 
■commended  as  an  external  remedy  in  lichen  agrius 
nd  the  excoriations  of  eczema,  applied  bv  means  of  a 
imel's  hair  brush.  (P.  J.,  1859,  p.  322.)  For  the 
lode  of  preparing  a  ftuidextract  of  aloes  with  the  aid 
f  glycerin,  by  Procter,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1863, 
.  240. 


hours;  decant;  strain;  evaporate  the  strained 
liquid  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 140°  F.  (60°  C.)."  Br. 

The  revised  direction,  to  evaporate  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  140°  F.  (60°  C), 
instead  of  "  by  a  current  of  warm  air,"  is  an 
improvement.  Extract  of  Socotrine  Aloes, 
made  by  a  similar  process,  was  dropped  at  the 
last  revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Dose,  two  to  six  grains  (0.13  to  0.4  Gm.j. 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Br. ; 
Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum,  Br.;  Tinc- 
tura  Aloes,  Br. 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  CHAMOMILE 

( ex-trac'tum  an-them'i-dls ) 

Extrait  de  Camomillp  Romaine,  Fr.;  Extractum 
Ohamomillffi  Romans  ;  Romisch-Kamillenextrakt,  O. 

"Chamomile  Flowers,  1  pound  (Imperial) 
or  1000  grammes ;  Oil  of  Chamomile,  15  minims 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  2  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  1  gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  litres. 
Boil  the  Chamomile  Flowers  with  the  Distilled 
Water  until  the  volume  is  reduced  to  one- 
half;  strain;  press;  filter;  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract ;  add  the 
Oil  of  Chamomile  towards  the  end  of  the 
process."  Br. 

According  to  Brande,  one  cwt.  of  dried 
chamomile  flowers  affords  upon  an  average 
48  pounds  of  extract. 

This  extract  has  a  deep  brown  color,  with 
the  bitter  taste  and  aroma  of  chamomile.  It 
much  better  represents  the  chamomile  than  did 
the  old  Edinburgh  extract,  which,  being  ob- 
tained by  decoction  and  inspissation,  contained 
none  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  plant.  In  the 
present  British  process  care  is  taken  not  only 
to  avoid  boiling,  but  also  to  supply  any  possible 
loss  of  oil  during  the  cautious  evaporation,  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  near  the  close 
of  the  process.  The  extract  may  be  given  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  flowers,  but  is  most 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  tonics  in  the  pilular 
form.  An  extract  may  be  prepared  having 
the  peculiar  flavor  as  well  as  bitterness  of 
chamomile,  by  macerating  the  flowers  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  infusion  in  vacuo. 

Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.(i5  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA 
FOLIORUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA  LEAVES 
[Extractum  Belladonna;  Foliorum  AlcohoMcum, 
Pharm.  1890] 

(ex-trac'tum  bcl-la-don'nx  fo-ll-o'rum) 

"An  Extract  containing  one  per  cent,  of  the 
alkaloids  of  Belladonna  Root."  Br. 

Extractum  Belladonna:  Alcolioiicum,  Br.;  also 
V  S  1880;  Extrait  de  Belladone  (Racine).  Fr. 
Cod,;'  Spirituoses  Tollklrschenextrakt.  G. ;  Estratto 
di  belladonna  idroalcoolico.  //. ;  Extracto  alcoholico  de 
belladona,  Sp. 
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Extractum  Belladonna;  Foliorum. 


PART  I 


* "  Belladonna  Leaves,  in  No.  60  powder, 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Mix  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
67  fluidounces,  5  fluidrachms]  of  Alcohol  with 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms]  of  Water,  and,  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  fluidrachms] 
of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using 
the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water 
as  before,  until  three  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  101  fluidounces,  3J  fluidrachms]  of 
tincture  are  obtained,  or  the  Belladonna  Leaves 
are  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  min- 
ims] of  the  percolate,  evaporate  the  remainder, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122° 
F.),  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims],  mix  the  residue  with 
the  reserved  portion,  and  evaporate  at  or  below 
the  above-mentioned  temperature  to  a  pilular 
consistence.  When  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  should 
contain  1.4  percent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids.  If 
the  Extract  should  be  found  by  the  assay  to  con- 
tain more  than  this  percentage,  sufficient  pow- 
dered sugar  of  milk  should  be  added  to  reduce 
it  to  the  standard  of  1.4  percent."  TJ.  8. 

"  Evaporate  one  fluid  ounce  (Imperial  meas- 
ure) or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Liquid  Ex- 
tract of  Belladonna,  in  a  counterpoised  basin, 
on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  moder- 
ately firm  extract;  weigh.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  residue  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  (Imp.)  or  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  grammes  gives  the  weight  of  Milk  Sugar 
to  be  used  as  a  diluent  for  each  fluid  ounce 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Liquid  Extract. 

Evaporate  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  Liquid 
Extract  of  Belladonna  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup;  add  to  it  the  required  quantity 
uf  Milk  Sugar  determined  from  the  data  ob- 
tained from  the  foregoing  experiment;  con- 
tinue the  evaporation  until  the  extract  weighs 
fifteen  ounces  (Imp.)  or  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  grammes.  This  Alcoholic  Extract  of 
Belladonna  contains  one-third  the  proportion 
of  alkaloids  present  in  average  samples  of  the 
Alcoholic  Extract  of  Belladonna  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  Br. 

The  alcoholic  extracts  of  belladonna  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1880  and  1890  were  made  from  the 
leaves,  in  deference  to  a  prejudice  which  seems 
to  have  a  strong  following.  The  British  Phar- 
macopoeia introduced  in  the  1885  revision  for 
the  first  time  an  alcoholic  extract  of  bella- 


donna, but  it  differed  from  the  U.  S.  extrac 
in  being  made  from  the  root  instead  of  th< 
leaves.  (See  Extractum  Belladonnce  Viride 
p.  471.)  The  British  alcoholic  (root)  extrac 
(1898)  is  66  per  cent,  weaker  than  the  Br 
Pharm.  1885  extract ;  it  now  contains  1  per  cent 
of  the  alkaloids  of  belladonna  root,  and  is  onh 
25  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  liquid  extract 
While  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  definite 
relation  between  the  two  is  apparent,  in  oir. 
opinion  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  havi 
reduced  the  strength  so  enormously  as  66  pe: 
cent.;  the  extract  could  have  been  made  t<; 
contain  1£  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  and,  besides  i> 
this  would  have  conveniently  made  the  extrac 
just  double  the  strength  of  the  liquid  extract 
The  reduction  in  strength  was  no  doubt  madi 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  accidents  in  dis 
pensing  due  to  having  two  official  Extracts  o:  i 
Belladonna.  The  dose  of  both  British  ex 
tracts  is  now  the  same.  (P.  J.,  1895,  795.' 
The  absence  of  chlorophyll  in  an  extract  mad* 
from  the  root  would  cause  ointments,  cerates 
plasters,  etc.,  made  from  it  to  be  deficient  ii 
the  characteristic  green  color  so  much  prized 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  greate: 
uniformity  in  strength  of  the  root. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Extract  o: 
Belladonna  Leaves,  five  grammes,  Alcohol,  Am 
monia  Water,  Distilled  Water,  Chloroform 
Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-norma 
Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potas 
sium  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.  oi 
Iodeosin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  In 
troduce  the  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  intc 
a  small  beaker  and  dissolve  it  in  a  mixtun 
consisting  of  alcohol  5  Cc,  distilled  water  1(  \ 
Cc.,  ammonia  water  2  Cc,  and  chloroform  2( 
Cc.  When  dissolved,  transfer  it  to  a  separator 
rinsing  the  beaker  with  a  little  alcohol  anc 
adding  the  rinsings  to  the  separator.  Inseri 
the  stopper  securely  and  shake  the  separate] 
for  half  a  minute.  Draw  off  the  chloroformit 
layer  into  a  second  separator,  and  add  to  the 
first  separator  10  Cc.  more  of  chloroform 
Shake  it  for  half  a  minute,  allow  to  separate 
and  again  draw  off  the  chloroformic  layer  intc 
the  second  separator.  Repeat  this  with  10  Cc' 
more  of  chloroform.  To  the  united  chloro- 
formic liquids  in  the  second  separator,  add  I 
Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  10  Cc 
of  distilled  water,  and  shake  it  for  half  a  min- 
ute. Draw  off  the  chloroformic  layer,  after  the 
liquids  have  separated,  into  the  first  separator,! 
after  cleaning  it  thoroughly,  and  the  aqueous: 
layer  into  a  beaker,  and  repeat  the  process  by 
adding  to  the  first  separator  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
water  and  1  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S, 
Draw  off  the  chloroformic  layer,  rejecting  the 
same,  and  then  run  the  acid  aqueous  layer  into 
the  beaker.  Pass  the  combined  acid  aqueous 
solutions  through  a  pledget  of  purified  cottoEj 
into  the  first  separator,  after  cleaning  it  thori 
oughly,  rinsing  the  second  separator,  thebeakerf 
and  the  funnel  with  about  10  Cc.  of  distiller 
water.    To  the  first  separator,  add  15  Cc.  oi 
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•hloroform,  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper 
ind  enough  ammonia  water  to  produce  a  dis- 
inctly  alkaline  reaction.  Shake  the  separator 
[or  half  a  minute,  and  when  the  liquids  have 
leparated,  draw  off  the  chloroformic  layer  into 
i  beaker.  Repeat  this  process  with  two  por- 
ions  of  10  Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  and  evapo- 
•ate  the  combined  chloroformic  liquids  in  the 
leaker  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  containing 
varm  water;  dissolve  the  residue  in  3  Cc.  of 
■ther  and  allow  the  latter  to  evaporate  com- 
iletely.  To  the  alkaloidal  residue  add  5  Cc. 
if  tenth-nonnal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  5 
lrops  of  hematoxylin  T.S.  (or  iodeosin  T.S.), 
hen  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  flftieth- 
mrmal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  Divide  the 
lumber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-normal 
lotassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract 
lie  quotient  from  5  (the  5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
ulplniric  acid  V.S.  taken),  and  multiply  the 
emainder  by  0.0287,  and  this  product,  by  20, 

0  obtain  the  percentage  of  mydriatic  alkaloids 
ontained  in  the  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves. 
i\\e  figure  0.0287  represents  the  weight  in 
Tammes  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  (mainly  atro- 
>ine)  required  to  neutralize  1  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal sulphuric  acid  V.S."    77.  S. 

Uses. — The  formula  for  this  extract  does 
lot  differ  essentially  from  that  official  in  the 
ormer  revision ;  it  is  a  good  preparation,  and 
3  official  in  the  French  Codex.  It  is  much  used 
xternally.  Thus,  in  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri, 
t  is  applied  at  intervals  to  the  neck  of  the 
terns,  mixed  with  simple  ointment  in  the  pro- 
lortion  of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce;  but  care 
nist  be  taken  not  to  affect  the  system  too 
owerfully,  and  the  preparation,  therefore, 
bould  be  used  hi  a  small  quantity  at  first, 
u  irritability  of  the  bladder,  chordee,  spasm 
f  the  urethra  or  of  the  rectum,  it  may  either 
e  rubbed  in  the  form  of  ointment  upon  the 
erineum,  or  be  used  in  the  form  of  supposi- 
ng; but  care  is  requisite  not  to  introduce 
;  too  freely  into  the  bowel.  It  is  sometimes 
neared  upon  the  bougie,  mixed  with  oil,  in 
le  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In 
ie  form  of  ointment  it  has  been  beneficially 
nployed  in  phimosis  and  paraphimosis,  and 

1  that  of  plaster  or  ointment,  in  local  neuralgic 
t  rheumatic  pains.  (See  Emplastrum  Bella- 
onna.) 

Dose,  internally,  from  one-sixth  to  one-third 
:  a  grain  (0.010  to  0.021  Gin.). 
Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Belladonnse,  77.  8. J 
ihilfe  Laxativae  Composite,  77.  8.;  Pilulae  Podo- 
ivlli,  Belladonna  et  Capsici,  77.  S.J  Suppositoria 
'lladonna?,  Br.;  Unguentum  Belladonnas,  77.  S. 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONN/E 
VIRIDE.  Br. 

GREEN  EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA 

(ex-trac'tum  bel-la-don'nse  vir'i-de) 

"  Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches 
.  Atropa  Belladonna,  Linn.,  in  a  mortar; 


press  out  the  juice  and  heat  it  to  130°  F.  (54.4° 
C.)  ;  separate  the  green  coloring  matter  by 
a  calico  filter;  heat  the  strained  liquid  to  200° 
F.  (93.3°  C.)  ;  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
on  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup ;  add  to  it  the  green  coloring  matter  pre- 
viously separated  and  passed  through  a  hair 
sieve,  stir  the  whole  together,  and  evaporate 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140°  F.  (60° 
C.)  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract."  Br. 
This  extract  is  identical  with  the  Br.  Phann. 
1S85  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  made  from 
the  recent  plant. 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.01G 
to  0.065  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS  INDIC/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  CANNABIS 

(ex-trac'tum  can'na-bis  in'di-cac) 

Extract  of  Indian  Hemp ;  Extrait  de  Chanvre 
de  l'lnde,  Fr.  Cod.;  Indischer  Hanfextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Ind  ian  Cannabis,  in  No.  20  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  add- 
ing Alcohol,  until  the  Indian  Cannabis  is  ex- 
hausted. Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  per- 
colate by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  evaporate 
the  residue,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  a  water-bath, 
to  a  pilular  consistence."  77.  S. 

"  Exhaust  Indian  Hemp,  in  coarse  powder, 
with  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  by  percolation; 
evaporate  the  percolate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  Extract."  Br. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  English  name  of  the 
drug  was  changed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcria 
1890  to  Indian  Cannabis,  to  prevent  its  being 
mistaken  for  the  root  of  Apocynum  carina- 
binum,  which  is  also  called  Indian  Hemp. 
Several  mistakes  have  occurred  through  this 
unfortunate  confusion  of  nomenclature. 

Although  there  is  some  difference  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  two  processes,  the  preparations  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  are  practically 
identical.  Procter  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  tests  for  the  purified  extract  or  resin,  and 
came  to  the  following  conclusions :  its  peculiar 
odor  when  moderately  heated,  its  indifference  to 
alkalies,  and  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are 
characteristic  though  not  entirely  distinctive 
properties.    The  best  test,  he  found,  was  nitric 
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acid  (sp.  gr.  1.38),  which  acts  slowly  when 
cold,  but  with  heat  rapidly,  evolving  red  fumes, 
and  converting  the  resin  into  an  orange-red 
resinoid  substance  which,  when  washed  and 
dried,  closely  resembles  gamboge  in  color. 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1864.)  Care  should  be 
observed  in  selecting  the  drug  for  making  this 
extract,  and  old  Indian  cannabis  should  be 
rejected.  The  limit  of  age  in  India  is  said  to 
be  three  years.  (P.  J.,  1894,  246;  Rep.  de 
Pharm.,  1894,  257.)  The  preparation  varies 
exceedingly  in  strength,  so  that  it  is  wisest  to 
begin  with  a  small  dose,  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
(0.016  Gm.),  and  rapidly  increase  the  amount 
given  until  some  effect  is  produced. 

Off.  Prep. —  Tinctura  Cannabis  Indicae,  Br. 

EXTRACTUM  CIMICIFUG/E.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  CIMICIFUGA 

( (jx-trac'tum  cim-i-eif'u-^ae) 

Extract  of  Black  Cohosh ;  Extrait  d'Actfie  & 
grappes,  Fr. ;  Cimicifugaextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Cimicif  uga,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ; 
Glycyrrhiza  (peeled,  Russian),  in  No.  80  pow- 
der, a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  twenty-five 
grammes  [or  386  grains].  Evaporate  the 
Fluidextract  of  Cimicif  uga  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  with  constant 
stirring,  to  complete  dryness.  Reduce  the  pro- 
duct to  a  fine  powder  and  add  enough  powdered 
Glycyrrhiza  to  make  the  finished  Extract  weigh 
twenty-five  grammes  [or  386  grains].  Mix 
thoroughly."  U.S. 

This  extract  was  introduced  for  the  reason 
that  although  the  fluidextract  and  tincture  rep- 
resent the  virtues  of  cimicifuga,  the  alcohol 
present  in  both  is  therapeutically  contra-indi- 
cated, and  the  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste 
of  the  drug  is  entirely  masked  if  the  extract 
be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  with  proper 
additions,  such  as  extract  of  licorice,  or  if  the 
pill  be  coated  or  enclosed  in  a  capsule. 

Dose,  of  the  extract,  from  three  to  ten  grains 
(0.2  to  0.65  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI.  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM 

(?x-trac'tum  col'phi-ci) 

"  Crush  fresh  Colchicum  Conns,  deprived 
of  their  coats;  press  out  the  juice;  allow  the 
feculence  to  subside;  decant;  heat  the  clear 
liquid  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  ;  strain  through 
flannel,  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  160°  F.  (71°  C.)  to  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  extract."  Br. 


The  U.  S.  extract  is  an  acetic  extract  of 
the  corm  (see  Extractum  Colchici  Cormi)  •  the 
British  is  made  by  evaporating  the  juice  oi 
fresh  conns. 

In  Great  Britain  a  preparation  called  pre- 
served juice  of  colchicum  is  given  in  the  dose) 
of  five  minims  (0.3  Cc.)  or  more.  It  is  made 
by  expressing  the  fresh  corm,  allowing  the  juice 
to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  that  the  feculenl 
matter  may  subside,  then  adding  one-fourth  oi 
its  bulk  of  alcohol,  allowing  it  again  to  stanc 
for  a  short  period,  and  ultimately  filtering 

Dose,  of  the  British  extract,  from  fresl 
corms,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  CORMI.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM  CORM 
[Extractum  Colchici  Radicis,  Pharm.  1890,  Acetic 
Extract  of  Colchicum] 

(ex-trac'tum  cSrchi-ci  cor'ml) 

Extrait    de    Colchique    acetique,    Fr. ;  Zeltloset 

Essigextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Colchicum  Corm,  in  No.  60  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  12( 
grains] ;  Acetic  Acid,  three  hundred  and  fiftt, 
cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Acetic  Acid  with  fifteen  hundred  cubic  centi: 
meters  [or  50  fluidounces,  346  minims]  oil 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  witt 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid 
ounces,  436  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
moderately  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator 
then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  Wher 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and.  having  closelj 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  tc 
proceed,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  remaindei 
of  the  menstruum,  and  then  Water,  until  the 
Colchicum  Corm  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the 
percolate  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  by  means  oil 
a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed' 
ing  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  to  a  pilular  consist- 
ence. 

When  assayed  by  the  process  given  below 
Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm  should  contain  1.4 
percent,  of  colchicine.  If  the  Extract  should 
be  found  by  assay  to  contain  more  than  this 
percentage,  sufficient  powdered  sugar  of  milt 
should  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard 
of  1.4  percent."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— " Extract  of  Col- 
chicum Corm,  four  grammes,  Chloroform,  Alco- 
hol, Ether,  Distilled  Water,  Ammonia  Water1 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Ex- 
tract of  Colchicum  Corm  in  20  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  carefully  transfer  the  solution  to  a| 
graduated  flask,  and  add  sufficient  alcohol  tc 
make  the  liquid  measure  100  Cc.  Shake  the 
flask  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  five  minutes. 
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er,  and  collect  50  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  (repre- 
lting  2  Gm.  of  the  Extract),  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  by  means  of 
water-bath.  Add  to  the  residue  10  Cc.  of 
ier  and  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  stir  the  mix- 
•e  well  and  heat  it  gently  until  the  ether 
evaporated.  After  cooling,  pour  off  the 
neons  solution,  filtering  it  into  a  separator, 
aining  as  much  of  the  insoluble  matter  in 
)  dish  as  possible.  Again  treat  the  residue 
tb  10  Cc.  of  ether,  and  5  Cc.  of  water,  and 
aceed  as  before;  rinse  the  dish  and  filter 
h  a  little  water  and  collect  all  of  the  aqueous 
aids  in  the  separator.  Introduce  a  small 
■ce  of  red  litmus  paper  into  the  separator, 
1  enough  ammonia  water  to  render  the  liquid 
aline,  and  then  shake  it  out  with  three  suc- 
sive  portions  of  chloroform,  of  20,  15,  and 
Cc,  respectively.  Collect  the  combined  chlo- 
'ormic  solutions  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask, 
iporate  the  chloroform,  and  add  to  the  alka- 
dal  residue  two  successive  small  portions 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcohol  each  time. 
>w  add  to  the  residue  a  mixture  of  5  Cc. 
distilled  water  and  10  Cc.  of  ether,  agitate 
;  liquid  gently  and  evaporate  the  ether ;  after 
iling,  filter  the  aqueous  liquid  into  a  separa- 
•.  Rinse  the  flask  with  distilled  water,  pass 
;  rinsings  through  the  filter  into  the  separa- 
•,  and  shake  out  the  aqueous  solutions  with 
•ee  successive  portions  of  chloroform,  20, 
and  10  Cc.  respectively.  Collect  the  com- 
ted  chloroformic  solutions  in  a  tared  Erlen- 
yer  flask,  evaporate  the  chloroform,  and 
at  the  alkaloidal  residue  with  two  successive 
all  portions  of  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alco- 
each  time,  and  dry  the  residue,  at  100°  C. 
12°  F.),  to  a  constant  weight.  The  weight 
ltiplied  by  50  will  give  the  percentage  of 
eliicine  in  the  Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm." 
S. 

Vs  the  fresh  colchicum  corm  is  rarely  to  be 
1  in  this  country,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
ploys  the  dried  corm;  its  process,  if  properly 
iducted,  will  afford  a  very  efficient  extract, 
preparing  this  extract  according  to  the 
tish  process,  by  expression  from  the  recent 
m,  there  will  be  experienced  some  incon- 
liences,  which  would  seem  to  render  the  U.  S. 
icess  under  all  circumstances  preferable.  (P. 
xiii.  62.)    The  acetic  extract  of  colchicum 
de  from  fresh  corms  was  abandoned  by  the 
Ph.  1898.    The  acetic  acid  menstruum  in 
U.  S.  preparation  is  a  good  solvent  for 
'hicine. 

)ose,  from  one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.016  to 
35  Gm.). 

XTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH 

(ex-trac'tiim  eol-o-cyn'thj-dls) 

xtraetum  Colocynthidis  Alcoholioum  ;  Extrait  de 
>quinte,  Fr.  Cod.;  Extractum  Colocvnthidis,  P.  O. ; 
iquintenextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  coloquintide 
aleoollco,  It. 


*  "  Colocynth,  freed  from  the  seeds,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  aw,  120 
grains];  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Reduce  the  Colocynth  to  a  coarse  powder  by 
grinding  or  bruising,  and  macerate  it  in  thirty- 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  118  fluid- 
ounces,  167  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol  for 
four  days,  with  occasional  stirring;  then  ex- 
press strongly,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Pack 
the  residue,  previously  broken  up  with  the 
hands,  finnly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  cover 
it  with  the  strainer,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  the  tincture  and  expressed 
liquid,  mixed  together,  measure  five  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  169  fluidounces,  33 
minims].  Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  mix- 
ture by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  the 
residue  to  dryness,  and  reduce  the  dry  mass  to 
powder.  Extract  of  Colocynth  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

The  colocynth  should  always  be  deprived  of 
its  seeds,  following  the  directions  of  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia,  before  being  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  menstruum.  Duncan  found 
3500  grains  of  colocynth  to  contain  2770  grains 
of  seeds,  which,  when  they  were  boiled  by 
themselves,  yielded  almost  nothing  to  water. 
Squibb  found  selected  fruits  to  yield  from 
25;8  to  34  per  cent,  of  medullary  part,  and 
this,  when  well  exhausted  by  diluted  alcohol, 
was  found  to  yield  60.7  to  60.8  per  cent,  of 
dry  extract,  while  from  the  whole  fruit,  includ- 
ing pulp  and  seeds,  from  15.69  to  20.6  per 
cent,  was  obtained,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dryness.  {A.  J.  P.,  1857,  p.  98.)  Boiling 
water  extracts  such  a  large  amount  of  pectin 
and  mucilage  from  colocynth  that  either  the 
decoction  or  the  hot  infusion  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  and  the  extract  made  by  means  of  it 
is  therefore  loaded  with  inert  matter,  and, 
besides,  is  liable  to  become  mouldy,  or  so 
tough  and  hard  as  to  resist  trituration  and 
formation  into  pills.  Hence  many  years  ago 
the  London  College,  following  in  this  respect 
the  old  French  Codex,  directed,  in  the  last 
edition  of  its  Pharmacopoeia,  maceration  with 
cold  water;  but  diluted  alcohol  has  been  found 
to  be  a  much  better  menstruum,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly been  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia process,  while  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia the  simple  extract  has  been  discarded 
altogether.  The  chief,  if  not  exclusive,  use 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  in  the  preparation 
of  the  compound  extract. 

This  preparation  should  never  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  extract  prepared  with  a  men- 
struum containing  a  larger  percentage  of 
water,  because  the  water  extracts  a  large  quan- 
tity of  mucilaginous  and  inert  matter.  Com- 
mercial extract  of  colocynth  may  be  often 
found  in  the  market  made  with  an  aqueous 
menstruum. 

Dose,  one-half  grain   (0.032  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compos- 
itum,  V.  S. 
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EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS 
COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH 

( ex-tr&c'tum    c5l-o-cyn'thi-dis  com-pos'j-tum) 

Extralt  de  Coloquinte  compose,  Fr. ;  Zusammen- 
gesetztes  Koloquintenextrakt,  O. 

* "  Extract  of  Colocynth,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  282  grains] ; 
Purified  Aloes,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17 
ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ;  Cardamom,  in  No.  60 
powder,  sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  51 
grains] ;  Resin  of  Scammony,  in  fine  powder, 
one  hundred  and  forty  grammes  [or  4  ounces 
av.,  411  grains] ;  Soap,  dried  and  in  coarse 
powder,  one  hundred  and  forty  grammes  [or 
4  ounces  av.,  411  grains] ;  Alcohol,  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims].  Heat  the  Purified  Aloes,  contained 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  on  a  water-bath,  until  it  is 
completely  melted;  then  add  the  Alcohol,  Soap, 
Extract  of  Colocynth,  and  Resin  of  Scammony, 
and  heat  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  120°  C.  (248°  P.),  until  it  is  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  and  a  thread  taken  from 
the  mass  becomes  brittle  when  cool.  Then  with- 
draw the  heat,  thoroughly  incorporate  the  Car- 
damom with  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  vessel 
until  the  contents  are  cold.  Finally,  reduce 
the  product  to  a  fine  powder.  Compound  Ex- 
tract of  Colocynth  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles."   U.  S. 

"  Colocynth  Pulp,  6  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
150  grammes;  Extract  of  Barbados  Aloes,  12 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  300  grammes;  Scammony 
Resin,  4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Curd 
Soap,  in  shavings,  4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100 
grammes;  Cardamom  Seeds,  in  the  finest  pow- 
der, 1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Alcohol 
(60  per  cent.),  1  gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  4 
litres.  Macerate  the  Colocynth  Pulp  in  the 
Alcohol  for  four  days;  press  out  the  tincture; 
remove  the  alcohol  by  distillation;  add  the  Ex- 
tract of  Aloes,  Scammony  Resin,  and  Soap; 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  firm  extract, 
adding  the  Cardamoms  towards  the  end  of 
the  process."  Br. 

The  Br.  Pharm.  (1898)  substituted  Bar- 
bados aloes  for  the  Socotrine  variety,  and  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  soap  from  three 
to  four  ounces.  The  object  of  the  soap  is 
to  improve  the  consistence  of  the  mass,  which, 
when  hardened  by  time,  it  renders  more  soluble 
in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach.  It  may  possibly 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  action 
of  the  aloes.  In  the  U.  S.  process  the  extract 
is  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  con- 
venient for  admixture  with  other  substances; 
while  if  given  uncombined,  it  may  be  readily 
made  into  pills  by  suitable  additions.  The 
alternative  of  using  the  scammony  or  its  resin, 
in  the  first  British  formula,  which  appeared 
to  us  very  objectionable,  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  present  edition,  and  the  resin  only 
directed.    It  was  objected  to  the  U.  S.  com- 


pound extract  of  1860  that  it  was  apt  to  gri 
in  consequence  of  deficiency  in  the  proporti 
of  the  aromatic  ingredient,  and  the  additi 
of  some  aromatic  oil,  as  oil  of  cloves,  was  r 
ommended;  this  was  remedied  in  the  revisi 
of  1870  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  c 
damom.  The  plan  of  having  the  powdi 
simply  mixed  was  liable  to  the  objection  t! 
the  mixture  was  not  likely  to  be  so  thorougl 
effected  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  result,  and  hei 
the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1880  adopted  Squibb's  si 
gestion,  to  melt  together  all  the  ingrediei; 
unpowdered,  except  the  cardamom,  add  a  lit 
alcohol,  and,  when  the  mixture  is  tboroug! 
made,  to  stir  in  the  powdered  aromatic,  a 
finally  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  fine  powd 
The  active  principle  of  the  cardamom  (I 
volatile  oil)  is  thus  not  dissipated,  but  absort 
by  the  other  ingredients,  and  one  of  the  obj 
tions  to  the  British  process  is  avoided, — i 
the  necessity  for  directing  cardamom  in  "  I 
finest "  powder,  the  previous  desiccation  of  t 
cardamom,  which  is  a  requisite  if  a  fine  powc 
is  desired,  being  very  wasteful  of  the  volat 
oil. 

This  extract  is  an  energetic  and  safe  cath;  i 
tie,  possessing  the  activity  of  its  three  pun 
tive  ingredients,  with  comparatively  httle 
the  drastic  character  of  the  colocynth  ai 
scammony.    It  may  be  still  further  and  adve 
tageously  modified  by  combination  with  rt 
barb,  jalap,  calomel,  etc.,  with  one  or  more 
which  it  is  often  united  in  prescription.  T 
are  informed  that  much  of  the  extract  sc 
in  this  country  is  made  with  inferior  scai 
mony  and  aloes  and  an  insufficient  proporti 
of  colocynth,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  ine 
Compound   extract   of    colocynth  should 
looked  on  with  suspicion  when  cheap,  and  t 
pharmacist  should  always  prepare  it  for  Mi 
self.   (See  Am.  Drug.,  1896,  152.). 

Dose,  as  a  laxative,  one  to  two  grains  (0.0 
to  0.13  Gm.)  ;  as  a  purgative,  five  to  fo 
grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulae  Cathartics  Composite, 
S.;  Pilulae  Catharticse  Vegetabiles,  U.  8. 

EXTRACTUM  DIGITALIS.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  DIOITALIS 

(ex-trae'tum  dlg-i-ta'lis) 

Extractum  Digitalis  Alcobolicum  ;  Extrait  de  Dl| 
tale  (alcoolique),  Fr.  Cod.;  Digitalisextrakt ;  Fingt 
hutextrakt,  G.;  Estratto  di  digitale  idroalcoollo 
It.;  Extracto  alcoholico  de  digital,  Sp. 

* "  Fluidextract  of  Digitalis,  one  hundrtl 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims 
Evaporate  the  Fluidextract  of  Digitalis  in 
porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  atj 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F. 
with  constant  stirring,  until  it  is  reduced  to  j 
pilular  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  was  first  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pba 
macopceia  of  1860,  though  less  needed  tha 
many  others,  because  the  dose  of  digitalis  i 
self  is  small,  and  very  little  can  be  gained  c 
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ie  point  of  strength.    The  alcoholic  extract 

1  digitalis  contains  all  the  virtues  and  may  be 
sed  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  powdered 
aves.  According  to  Vielguth  and  Nentwich, 
ie  amount  of  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from 
I'ied  digitalis  by  cold  displacement  is  27.1  per 
int.  (A.  J.  P.,  May,  1859.) 

Dose,  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gin.). 

EXTRACTUM  ERGOTVE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  ERGOT 

(ex-trae'tum  er'go-tte) 

Bxtractum  Iltetnostaticuoi  ;  Ergotin,  Br.  (1898); 
[trait  de  Selgle  Ergote\  Fr.  Cod.;  Extractum  Seealis 
rnutl,  O. ;  Mutterkoruextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di 
,'ulu  coruuta,  It. 

*  "  Ergot,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
•amines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 grains]  ;  Diluted 
ydrochloric  Acid,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
.,  334  grains] ;  Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbon- 
e,  eight  and  one-half  grammes  [or  131  grains]  ; 
lyceriu,  twelve  and  one-half  grammes  [or  193 
•ains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
'y,  to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
amines  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179  grains].  Mix 
ie  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
mces,  6J  fluidrachms]  of  Alcohol  with  four 
tndred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 

2  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
e  powder  with  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
Hers  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  the 
xture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percola- 
r;  then  add  sufficient  menstruum  to  saturate 
e  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
e  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
ise  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
jd  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
urs.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed, 
actually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
"portions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
til  the  Ergot  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the 
reolate  in  a  porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a 
ter-hath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50° 
(122°  F.),  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes 
t  8  ounces  av.,  358  grains]  ;  add  two  hundred 
d  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
B  minims]  of  water,  and  stir;  filter  when 
d,  rinse  the  dish  with  a  little  Water,  and 
d  this  to  the  filter.  Add  the  Diluted  Hy- 
ichloric  Acid  to  the  filtrate;  then  set  it 
de  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter,  wash  the 
itents  of  the  filter  with  Water  until  the 
shings  no  longer  have  an  acid  reaction, 
I  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate.  To 
s,  add  gradually  the  Monohydrated  Sodium 
rbonate,  and,  when  the  evolution  of  carbon 
xide  has  ceased,  evaporate  the  liquid  in  a 
ed  dish  until  it  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty 
immes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  127  grains]  ;  add  the 
fcerin,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at  the 
>ve-named  temperature,  until  the  weight  of 

Extract  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
'nty-five  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179 
ins]."  U.^S. 


"Ergot,  in  No.  40  powder,  20  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.). 
a  sufficient  quantity;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity;  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  7i 
ft.  drachms  (Imp.  mcas.)  or  47  cubic  centi- 
metres; Sodium  Carbonate,  175  grains  (Imp.) 
or  20  grammes.  Moisten  the  powdered  Ergot 
with  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol ;  pack  the 
damp  powder  in  a  percolator;  percolate  with 
the  Alcohol  until  the  Ergot  is  exhausted.  Evap- 
orate the  percolate  to  five  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
metres; add  five  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Dis- 
tilled Water;  filter  when  cold,  washing  the  resi- 
due with  a  little  Distilled  Water.  Add  the 
Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid  to  the  filtrate;  sel 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter;  wash  the 
residue  with  Distilled  Water  until  the  wash- 
ings no  longer  have  an  acid  reaction,  adding 
the  washings  to  the  filtrate;  add  the  Sodium 
Carbonate  to  the  latter;  evaporate  to  a  soft 
extract."  Br. 

This  official  extract  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  The  U.  S.  and  the  British  preparations 
are  modelled  upon  Keller's  process.  (S.  W.  P., 
1S94,  141.)  The  object  of  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  to  precipitate  out  the  floccu- 
lent  sclererythrin,  the  coloring  matter  of  ergot. 
The  sodium  carbonate  neutralizes  the  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  remaining  in 
the  extract.  This  is  much  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  ergot,  being  the  only  one  that  should 
be  used  hypodermically,  and  much  less  likely  to 
cause  nausea  when  given  by  the  mouth.  For 
method  of  hypodermic  use,  see  Ergota.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  suppositories,  and  has  been 
applied  topically  to  the  os  uteri,  the  desired  dose 
being  put  on  a  dossil  of  absorbent  cotton.  In- 
ternally it  is  best  given  in  gelatin  capsules,  since 
pills  are  likely  to  flatten. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
1.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Injectio  Ergotse  Hypodermica,  Br. 
EXTRACTUM  EUONYMI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

EXTRACT  OF  EUONYMUS 

(ex-trac'tum  eu-on'y-ml ) 

Extractum  Euonymi  Siccum,  Br.;  Dry  Extract  of 
Euonymus;  Extract  of  Wahoo  :  Extrait  d'Evonymus 
atro-purpureus,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Extrait  de  Fusaln  Atneri- 
caine,  Fr.;  Spindelbaumextrakt,  Spillbaumriudenex- 
trakt,  G. 

* "  Fluidextract  of  Euonymus,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ; 
Glycyrrhiza  (peeled,  Russian),  in  No.  SO  pow- 
der, a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  twenty-five 
grammes  [or  386  grains].  Evaporate  the 
Fluidextract  of  Euonymus  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  70°  C.  (  158°  F.),  with  constant 
stirring,  to  complete  dryness.    Reduce  the  pro- 
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dnct  to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  enough  powdered 
Glycyrrhiza  to  make  the  finished  extract  weigh 
twenty-five  grammes  [or  386  grains] .  Mix  thor- 
oughly." U.  S. 

"  Euonymus  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity;  Calcium 
Phosphate,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the 
powdered  Euonymus  Bark  with  ten  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  percolator;  gradually 
pour  on  more  of  the  menstruum  until  the  Eu- 
onymus is  exhausted;  collect  the  liquid  and 
evaporate  the  alcohol;  thoroughly  dry  the  resi- 
due; powder  the  product  as  far  as  possible  and 
mix  it  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  Calcium 
Phosphate,  continuing  the  drying  and  powder- 
ing until  a  satisfactory  preparation  is  obtained ; 
then  immediately  transfer  it  to  a  well-closed 
bottle."  Br.  Dry  and  powdered  extract  of 
euonymus  is  frequently  but  erroneously  termed 
"  euonymin." 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIAN/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN 

(ex-trac'tum  gen-ti-a'nse ) 

Extrait  de  Gentiane,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Extractum  Gen- 
tianse,  P.  G. ;  Eazianextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  gen- 
ziaua  acquoso,  It. ;  Extraeto  acuoso  de  genciana,  Sp. 

*  "  Gentian,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
ounces,  252  minims]  of  Water,  and  let  it  macer- 
ate for  twenty-four  hours;  then  pack  it  in  a 
conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  water 
upon  it  until  the  infusion  passes  but  slightly 
imbued  with  the  properties  of  the  Gentian.  Re- 
duce the  liquid  to  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  by 
boiling,  and  strain;  then,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Infuse  Gentian  Eoot  in  ten  times  its  weight 
of  Distilled  Water  for  two  hours;  boil  for  fif- 
teen minutes;  pour  off;  press;  strain;  evapo- 
rate the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract."  Br. 

The  plan  of  percolation  with  cold  water  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the  active 
principles  of  gentian.  By  the  use  of  cold 
water,  starch  and  pectic  acid  are  left  behind, 
while  any  albumen  that  may  be  taken  up  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  subsequent  boiling  and  strain- 
ing. 

The  extract,  however,  may  be  advantageously 
made  by  macerating  the  root  in  two  parts  of 
water  for  thirty-six  hours,  then  expressing  in  a 
powerful  press,  again  macerating  with  addi- 
tional water,  and  in  like  manner  expressing,  and 
evaporating  the  united  expressed  liquors.  Gui- 
bourt  and  Cadet  de  Vaux  obtained  by  macera- 
tion in  cold  water  an  extract  not  only  greater  in 
amount,  but  also  more  transparent,  more  bitter, 
and  possessing  more  of  the  color  and  odor  of 


the  root,  than  that  prepared  by  decoction 
Guibourt  attributes  this  result  to  the  cireum 
stance  that,  as  gentian  contains  little  if  an 
starch,  it  yields  nothing  to  boiling  which  it  wi] 
not  also  yield  to  cold  water,  while  decoctio 
favors  the  combination  of  a  portion  of  the  coloi 
ing  matter  with  the  lignin.  But  this  opinion  n, 
quires  modification,  now  that  it  is  understoo 
that  gentain  contains  pectic  acid,  which  wate 
will  extract  when  boiling  hot,  but  not  when  col< 
Gentian,  according  to  Brande,  yields  half  if 
weight  of  extract  by  decoction. 

As  ordinarily  procured,  the  extract  of  ger 
tian  has  an  agreeable  odor,  is  very  bitter,  an 
of  a  dark  brown  color  approaching  to  blacl 
shining,  and  tenacious.  It  is  frequently  use 
as  a  tonic,  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone  ( 
in  connection  with  metallic  preparations;  hi 
the  practice  of  some  pharmacists  of  using 
indiscriminately  as  a  pill  excipient  is  deservit 
of  severe  censure. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.( 
Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ/E.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  GLYCYRRHIZA  [Extract  ol  Licorice 

(ex-trae'tum  glyc-yr-rhl'zae) 

"  The  commercial  extract  of  the  root  < 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  Linne,  or  of  Glycyrrhi 
glandulifera  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel  (Fai 
Leguminosce) ."  U.  S. 

Extractum  Liquiritiae  ;  Liquorice,  Licorice  ;  Extr; 
de  Keglisse,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sue  de  Reglisse,  Sucre  no 
Fr. ;  Succus  Liquiritia?,  P.  G. ;  Lakriz,  Lakrltzensa 
Sussholzsaft,  G.;  Estratto  di  liquirizia,  Sugo 
liquirizia,  It. ;  Extraeto  acuoso  de  regaliz,  Regal! 
en  hallos,  Sp. 

Licorice  is  an  article  of  export  from  the  noi 
of  Spain,  particularly  Catalonia,  where  it 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.    The  roots 
the  G.  glabra,  having  been  dug  up,  thorougl 
cleansed,  and  half  dried  by  exposure  to  the  a  I 
are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  wal, 
until  the  liquor  is  saturated.    The  decoction  | 
then  allowed  to  rest,  and,  after  the  dregs  ha  i 
subsided,  is  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  t': 
proper  consistence.    The  extract,  thus  prepan 
is  formed  into  rolls  from  five  to  six  inches  lo 
by  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  dried  in  t 
air,  and  wrapped  in  laurel  leaves. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  process  1 
making  extract  of  licorice.     (See  page  471; 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  hot  1 
than  60  per  cent,  of  it  should  be  soluble  in  c< 
water. 

Much  licorice  is  prepared  in  Calabria,  acco  M 
ing  to  Fee,  from  the  G.  echinata,  which  abom 
in  that  country.  The  process  is  essentially  ] 
same  as  that  just  described,  but  conducted  w: 
greater  care,  and  the  Italian  licorice  is  purer  n 
more  valuable  than  the  Spanish.  It  is  in  eyt 
ders,  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Sp| 
ish,and  usually  stamped  with  the  manufactumi 
brand.    Most  of  the  extract  brought  to  i\ 
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mntry  comes  from  Messina  and  Catania  in 
icily  and  Naples,  from  Seville  and  Saragossa 
i  Spain,  and  from  Smyrna  in  Turkey.  Per- 
ips  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  more 
*orice  consumed  than  in  the  United  States, 
•om  four  to  five  thousand  tons  having  been  im- 
irted  annually  before  1860;  but  the  article 
now  made  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this  coun- 
y,  very  successfully,  with  the  best  modem  ap- 
iances,  and  of  such  good  quality  as  to  have 
most  driven  the  foreign  article  out  of  the 
arket.  The  principal  use  of  Extract  of  Lic- 
ice  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco, 
at  in  the  form  of  rolls  as  sold  by  the  druggists 
'ing  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
idle  amount  consumed. 

Crude  Licorice,  Licorice  Paste,  or  Licorice 
ass,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  is  found  in  the 
arket  in  cases  ranging  from  two  hundred  and 
'ty  to  four  hundred  pounds,  of  a  hard  pilular 
nsistence  and,  as  its  name  implies,  in  a  mass, 
liich  has  been  run  into  the  case  while  hot  and 
en  allowed  to  cool. 

Licorice  is  usually  in  cylindrical  rolls,  some- 
iat  flattened,  and  often  covered  with  bay- 
1V6S.  We  have  seen  it  abroad  and  in  this 
irket  in  large  cubical  masses.  When  good,  it 
very  black,  dry,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  shin- 
g  fracture,  of  a  very  sweet,  peculiar,  slightly 
rid  or  bitterish  taste,  and  almost  entirely 
luble,  when  pure,  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  described  officially  as  "  in  flattened 
lindrical  rolls,  from  15  to  18  Cm.  long,  and 
om  15  to  30  Mm.  thick;  of  a  glossy  black 
lor.  It  breaks  with  a  sharp,  conchoidal,  shin- 
g  fracture,  and  has  a  very  sweet,  peculiar 
ste.  Not  less  than  60  percent,  of  it  should  be 
luble  in  cold  water."  U.  S.   Neumann  obtained 

0  parts  of  aqueous  extract  from  480  parts 
Spanish  licorice.    It  is,  however,  consider- 

ly  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  often  im- 
ire  from  accidental  or  fraudulent  addition  or 
reless  preparation.  Starch,  sand,  the  juice  of 
unes,  etc.,  are  sometimes  added,  and  carbo- 
ceoos  matter,  and  even  particles  of  copper,  are 
mid  in  it,  the  latter  arising  from  the  boilers 

which  the  decoction  is  evaporated.  Four 
unds  of  the  extract  have  yielded  two  drachms 
d  a  half  of  metallic  copper.  (Fee.)  In  differ- 
t  commercial  specimens  examined  by  Cheval- 
r  he  found  from  9  to  50  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
itter.  (J.  P.  C,  xxx.  429.)  This  is  by  no 
•ans,  however,  always  impurity.  In  the  prcp- 
ition  of  the  extract  by  decoction,  a  por- 
n  of  matter  originally  insoluble,  or  rendered 

by  decoction,  is  taken  up,  and  is,  in  fact, 
pessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
orice.  When  this  is  prepared  with  cold 
iter,  or  even  with  hot  water  by  simple  dis- 
icement,  the  extract  attracts  moisture  from 

1  air,  becomes  soft,  and  loses  the  character- 
ie  brittleness  of  the  drug.  The  additional 
bstances  taken  up  in  decoction  serve  to  protect 
?  extract  against  this  change.  Delondre  has 
tained  the  same  result  by  using  steam  as 
a  solvent.    He  prepares  from  the  root  an 


excellent  licorice,  having  all  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  color,  taste,  and  permanence,  by  passing 
steam,  in  suitable  vessels,  through  the  coarse 
powder  of  the  root.  The  vapor  thoroughly 
penetrates  the  powder,  and  is  drawn  off  as  it 
condenses.  With  about  500  lbs.  of  the  root,  this 
treatment  is  continued  for  twelve  hours,  and 
repeated  at  the  end  of  five  days.  The  liquors 
are  collected,  decanted,  clarified  with  about  4 
lbs.  of  gelatin,  and  quickly  evaporated.  After 
being  put  into  the  form  of  cylinders,  the  ex- 
tract is  kept  for  ten  days  in  a  drying  room,  at  a 
temperature  of  77°  F.  (Ibid.,  p.  433.)  A 
bitter  or  empyreumalic  taste  is  a  sign  of  in- 
ferior quality  in  licorice.  As  ordinarily  found 
in  commerce,  it  requires  to  be  purified.  (See 
Extraction  Glycyrrhizce  Purum;  also  Glycyr- 
rhizinum  Ammoniatum. ) 

Licorice  contains  glycyrrhizin,  C24II36O9,  a 
glucoside,  partly  free  and  partly  in  combina- 
tion with  ammonia,  to  which  combination  the 
characteristic  sweet  taste  of  licorice  is  duo. 
The  glycyrrhizin  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids 
decomposes  into  glycyrrhctin,  C18H26O4,  and  a 
fermentable  sugar. 

According  to  Mellor  {A.  J.  P.,  1898,  23,  54, 
136)  the  best  process  for  estimating  glycyrrhizin 
is  as  follows:  The  best  menstruum  with  which 
to  treat  the  commercial  powdered  extract  a 
mixture  of  40  Cc.  ammonia  water,  240  Cc.  of 
alcohol,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  a  liter. 
After  extraction,  filter,  and  precipitate  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Of  twelve  sample-  e\ 
amined,  the  highest  was  a  Greek  licorice  with 
27.78  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  a  Spanish  with 
5.28  per  cent,  of  glycyrrhizin.  Of  insoluble 
matter,  the  highest  was  a  Spanish  with  36.52  per- 
cent., and  the  lowest  a  Greek  with  5.95  per  cent. 
The  average  yield,  however,  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  American  licorice.  Tobacco  manu- 
facturers dissolve  10  Gm.  in  100  Cc.  of  water, 
add  200  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
over  night.  The  insoluble  matter  will  then  have 
mostly  settled;  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  so  called  refined  licorice,  found  in  com- 
merce in  small  cylindrical  pieces  not  thicker 
than  a  pipestem,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
impure  extract  in  water  without  boiling,  strain- 
ing the  solution,  and  evaporating.  The  object 
of  this  process  is  to  separate  not  only  the  insol- 
uble impurities,  but  also  the  acrid  oleoresinous 
subtance  which  is  extracted  from  the  licorice 
root  and  is  necessarily  mixed  with  the  unrefined 
extract.  It  is  customary  to  add,  during  the 
process,  a  portion  of  sugar,  gum,  flour,  starch, 
or  perhaps  glue.  These  additions,  or  something 
equivalent,  are  necessary  to  obviate  the  deliques- 
cent property  of  the  pure  licorice.  According 
to  Delondre,  15  per  cent,  of  gum  is  the  proper 
proportion, when  this  substance  is  used;  Geiseler 
has  found  sugar  of  milk  to  lessen  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  extract  to  absorb  moisture;  but  he 
considers  the  best  addition,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
very  finely  powdered  licorice  root,  which  should 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  16  of 
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part  r, 


the  purified  extract.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  225.) 
The  preparation  is  sometimes  attacked  by  small 
worms,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fari- 
naceous additions.  Excellent  licorice  is  prepared 
in  some  parts  of  England,  from  the  root  culti- 
vated in  that  country.  The  Pontefract  cakes 
are  small  lozenges  of  licorice  made  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pontefract,  England.  For  methods  of 
assaying  extract  of  licorice,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1896, 
663;  also  1898,  23,  136. 

Uses. — Licorice  is  a  useful  demulcent,  much 
employed  in  cough  mixtures,  and  frequently 
added  to  infusions  or  decoctions  in  order  to 
cover  the  taste  or  obtund  the  acrimony  of  the 
principal  medicine.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  to 
impart  consistence  to  pills  and  troches,  and  to 
modify  the  taste  of  other  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.— Pilulee  Ferri  Iodidi,  U.  8.;  Tro- 
chisci  Ammonii  Chloridi,  U.  8.;  Trochisci  Cubebae, 
U.  8.;  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizse  et  Opii,  U.  8. 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZSE  PURUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

PURE  EXTRACT  OF  GLYCYRRHIZA 

(ex-trac'tum  glyc-yr-rhi'zse  pti'rum) 

Extractum  Glycyrrhizse,  Br. ;  Extract  of  Liquor- 
ice ;  Extractum  Glycyrrhizse  Depuratum,  Succus 
Liquiritise  Depuratus;  Extrait  de  Reglisse  pur,  Fr. ; 
Succus  Llquiritia?  depuratus.  P.  G. ;  Gereinigter  Siiss- 
holzsaft,  Reines  Lakriz,  G. 

*  "  Glycyrrhiza,  peeled,  in  No.  20  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Ammonia  Water,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims] ; 
Glycerin,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Mix  the  Ammonia  Water  with  three  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  101  fluidounces,  212 
minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  moist- 
ened the  powder  with  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6|  fluidrachms]  of  the 
mixture,  allow  it  to  macerate  in  a  closed  vessel 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pack  it  moderately 
in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it,  first  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
struum, and  then  Water,  until  the  Glycyrrhiza  is 
exhausted.  Lastly,  evaporate  the  liquid  in  a 
tared  porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
to  a  pilular  consistence,  and  while  the  mass  is 
still  warm,  incorporate  with  it  5  percent,  of  its 
weight  of  Glycerin."    U.  S. 

"  Liquorice  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  1  pound 
(Imperial)  or  1000  grammes ;  Distilled  Water, 
4  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  5  litres.  Mix  the 
Liquorice  Root  with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
two  and  a  half  litres  of  the  Distilled  Water; 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  strain;  press; 
to  the  pressed  marc  add  the  remainder  of  the 
Distilled  Water  and  set  aside  the  mixture  for  six 
hours;  strain;  press;  mix  the  strained  liquids: 
heat  to  212°  F.  (100°  G) ;  strain  through 
flannel;  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract."  Br. 

The  necessity  for  a  pure  extract,  of  licorice 
must  be  apparent  to  every  pharmacist ;  the  very 


variable  quality  of  the  commercial  extract  has 
frequently  led  to  disappointment.  The  officiai 
process  affords  a  preparation  whieh  is  unexcep- 
tionable, the  ammonia  rendering  the  glycyrrhizirj 
soluble,  yet  care  must  be  taken  in  its  evapora-, 
tion,  as  it  is  very  easily  injured  by  too  much 
heat,  which  gives  it  an  empyreumatic  taste,  de  l 
stroying  at  once  its  usefulness  as  an  agreeabki 
adjuvant. 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sennae,  Br.;  Decoctun« 
Aloes    Compositum,    Br.;    Mistura  Glycyrrhiza 
Composita,  U.  8. 

EXTRACTUM  H/EMATOXYLI.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  HEMATOXYLON 

( e/X-trac'tum  hse-ma-tox'y-li) 

Extract    of  Logwood ;    Extractum    Ligni  Campe 
chiani ;  Extrait  de  Bois  de  Campeche,  Fr.;  Campeche  : 
holzextract,  G. 

* "  Hematoxylon,  rasped,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Water 
ten  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  338  fluid 
ounces,  66  minims].  Macerate  the  Hematoxy- 
Ion  with  the  Water  for  forty-eight  hours.  Ther 
boil  (avoiding  the  use  of  metallic  vessels)  unti 
one-half  of  the  Water  has  evaporated;  strain 
the  decoction,  while  hot,  and  evaporate  it  tc 
dryness."  U.  S. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
decoction  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  is  nol 
considered  objectionable.  Iron  vessels  should 
not  be  employed  in  the  process,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  tannic  acid.  The  evaporatior 
should  be  carried  so  far  that  the  extract  may  bf 
dry  and  brittle  when  cold.  About  20  lbs.  of  il 
are  obtained  from  one  cwt.  of  logwood 
(Brande.)  It  is  of  a  deep  ruby  color,  and  an 
astringent,  sweetish  taste,  and  has  all  the  medic- 
inal virtues  of  the  wood.  If  given  in  pills 
these  should  be  recently  made,  as  when  long  kept 
they  are  said  to  become  so  hard  as  sometimes  tc 
pass  unchanged  through  the  bowels.  The  ex- 
tract, however,  is  best  administered  in  solution. 
This  extract  is  said  to  be  prepared  largely  inl 
Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gra.) 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

EXTRACT  OF  HYOSCYAMUS 

( <?x-trac'tum  hy-os-ey'a-mi) 

Extractum  Hyoscyami  Viride,  Br..  Green  Extract 
of  Hyoscyamus ;  Extract  of  Henbane ;  Extrait  d« 
Jusquiame  (feuille),  Fr.  Cod. ;  Extractum  Hyoscyami,| 
P.  G.;  Bilsenkrautextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  gius 
quiamo  idroalcoolico,  It.;  Extracto  alcoholico  a(| 
beleno,  Sp. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  min- 
ims]. Evaporate  the  Fluidextract  of  Hyoscya-i; 
mus  in  a  porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-M 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  Cjl 
(122°  F.),  constantly  stirring,  until  it  is  reducec;  I 
to  a  pilular  consistence. 
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Men  assayed  as  directed  below,  Extract  of 
oscyamus  should  contain  0.3  percent,  of 
Iriatie  alkaloids.  If  the  Extract  should  be 
nd  by  the  assay  to  contain  more  than  this 
>i>ntage,  sufficient  powdered  sugar  of  milk 
ild  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of 
nercent."  U.  S. 

ssay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  The  method  to  be 
iloyed  is  identical  with  that  given  for  Extract 
Belladonna  Leaves,  page  470,  using  ten 
imes  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  instead  of 
quantity  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves 
■e  directed,  and  multiplying  the  product  by 
nstead  of  20."   U.  S. 

Bruise  fresh  leaves,  flowering  tops,  and 
ng  branches  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  Linn.; 
ss  out  the  juice  and  heat  it  gradually  to  130° 
(54.4°  C.) ;  separate  the  green  coloring 
ler  by  a  calico  filter;  heat  the  strained  liquid 
200°  F.  (93.3°  C.)j  Alter.  Evaporate  the 
ate  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup ;  add 
I  the  green  coloring  matter  previously  sepa- 
d  and  passed  through  a  hair  sieve;  stir  the 
le  together,  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  140°  F.  (60°  C),  to  the  con- 
nice  of  a  soft  extract."  Br. 
olon  and  Soubeiran  have  shown  that  the  in- 
ble  matter  separated  from  the  expressed 
e  of  hyoscyamus  by  filtering,  and  that  coagu- 
d  by  heat,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  inert ;  so 
the  juice  may  be  usefully  clarified  before 
>oration.  (A.  J.  P.,  viii.  228.)  The  reten- 
of  the  chlorophyll,  however,  as  provided  for 
he  British  formula,  is  thought  to  be  advan- 
ous.  This  kind  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus  is 
fly  derived  from  England.  Brande  says 
one  cwt.  of  the  fresh  herb  affords  between 
•  and  five  pounds.  Recluz  obtained  one  part 
i  sixteen. 

he  extract  is  of  a  dark  olive  color,  of  a  nar- 
!  rather  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  bitterish, 
jeous,  slightly  saline  taste.  It  retains  its 
ness  for  a  long  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
e  or  four  years  becomes  dry,  and  exhibits, 
a  broken,  small  crystals  of  potassium  nitrate 
sodium  chloride.  (Recluz.)  Like  all  the 
issated  juices,  it  is  of  variable  strength, 
rding  to  its  age,  the  care  used  in  its  prepa- 
>n,  and  the  character  of  the  leaves.  (See 
scyamus.) 

ucfl  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  leaves,  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  point.  In 
rence  to  the  biennial  plant,  there  seems  to  be 
loubt  that  the  leaves  of  the  second  year 
nuch  more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  first, 
should,  therefore,  always  be  selected.  It  is 
d  under  Hyoscyamus  that  the  leaves  should 
athered  soon  after  the  plant  has  flowered, 
"les  Cracknell  gives  more  particular  direc- 
i.  He  thinks  the  plant  is  in  a  fit  state 
collection  during  only  a  very  short  period, 
ely,  when  the  flowers  at  the  top  are  blown, 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fade,  and  the  seed 
Us  and  seeds  which  have  been  formed  are 
soft  and  juicy.  For  other  observations  on 
preparation  of  this  extract,  see  a  paper  by 


Cracknell  in  A.  J.  P.  (xxiii.  245).  T.  B. 
Groves  found  that  an  extract  obtained  by  in- 
spissating the  juice  of  the  stems  was  altogether 
inferior  to  another  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
the  leaves,  being  not  only  less  in  amount,  but 
also  lower  in  quality.  (P.  </.,  1862.) 

The  U.  S.  P.  extract  is  a  much  more  reliable 
and  active  preparation  than  the  inspissated 
juice,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  English  ex- 
tract. It  is  of  a  dark  olive  color,  with  the 
peculiar  odor  of  hyoscyamus.  In  the  use  of 
the  English  extract  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with 
a  moderate  close,  two  or  three  grains  (0.13 
or  0.2  Gm.),  and  gradually  to  increase  the 
quantity  until  some  effect  is  experienced,  and 
the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  particular  parcel 
employed  is  ascertained.  It  is  usually  given 
in  pill. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula?  Cartharticae  Vogetabiles,  V. 
S.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  Br. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAP/E.  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  JALAP 

(ex-trac'tiim  ja-la'pse) 

Extrait  de  Jalap.  Fr.;  Jalapenextrakt,  G. 

"Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  1  pound  (Imperial) 
or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 4  pints 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  5  litres;  Distilled  Water,  1 
gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  litres.  Macerate  the 
powdered  Jalap  in  the  Alcohol  for  seven  days; 
press  out  the  tincture,  filter,  and  then  remove 
the  alcohol  by  distillation,  leaving  a  soft  extract. 
Again  macerate  the  residue  of  the  Jalap  in 
the  water  for  four  hours:  express;  strain 
through  flannel;  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  a  "soft  extract.  Mix  the  two  extracts,  and 
evaporate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140° 
F.  (60°  C.)  to  the  consistence  of  a  firm  ex- 
tract." Br. 

This  extract  was  retained  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1890,  but  was  dismissed  in  the 
Eighth  Revision  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  resin 
of  jalap  (see  Resina  Jalapcc)  represents  more 
fully  the  activity  of  the  drug  and  both  were 
not  needed.  It  was  intended  to  replace  the  ab- 
stract formerly  official.  The  U.  S.  1S90  extract 
was  simply  an  alcoholic  extract,  differing  from 
the  extract  official  in  1870,  and  also  from  the 
present  British  extract,  in  containing  no  aque- 
ous extract  whatever.    (See  page  468.) 

Jalap  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
starch,  which  is  extracted  by  decoction,  but  left 
behind  by  cold  water,  and,  as  this  principle 
serves  only  to  impede  the  filtration  or  straining, 
and  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  extract,  without 
adding  to  its  virtues,  cold  water  is  very  properly 
used  in  the  process,  if  water  is  used  at  all.  The 
use  both  of  alcohol  and  of  water  was  formerly 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  extract  all  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  drug,  and  they  were 
employed  successively,  under  the  impression  that 
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the  previous  removal  of  the  resin  by  the  former 
facilitates  the  action  of  the  latter;  but  A.  B. 
Taylor  satisfactorily  determined  that  the  sub- 
stance which  water  will  extract  from  jalap  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  alcohol  has  no  observable 
influence  on  the  system,  he  having  taken  240 
grains  of  the  matter  thus  extracted  without 
effect.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1864,  p.  215.)  It  was 
shown,  moreover,  that  the  aqueous  extract  of 
jalap  is  hygroscopic,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  inconvenient  hardening  of  the  powdered  ex- 
tract. The  substitution  of  dried  sugar  of  milk 
for  the  inert,  hygroscopic,  aqueous  extract  was 
certainly  an  improvement  (see  Abstracta,  page 
466) ;  but  the  use  of  alcohol  alone  as  a  men- 
struum in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  made  a 
stronger  preparation,  and  thus  a  smaller  pill 
could  be  made  in  all  cases  where  extract  of 
jalap  was  prescribed.  According  to  Cadet  de 
Gassicourt,  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
in  the  old  mode,  acts  so  slowly  that  fermenta- 
tion takes  place  before  the  active  matter  is  all 
dissolved.  Hence,  if  the  extract  be  prepared 
without  percolation,  the  residue,  after  the  tinc- 
ture has  been  decanted,  should  be  digested  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  or  100° 
F.,  which,  while  it  is  insufficient  for  the  solution 
of  the  starch,  enables  the  solvent  to  take  up 
the  active  matter  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
rapidity. 

One  cwt.  of  jalap  afforded,  according  to 
Brande,  about  fifty  pounds  of  aqueous  extract 
and  fifteen  of  resin.  The  product  of  the  former 
was  somewhat  less  by  infusion  than  by  decoction, 
and  the  extract  was  proportionately  stronger. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed on  good  authority,  that  what  is  sold  for 
extract  of  jalap  is  sometimes  prepared  from 
tubers  which  have  been  previously  exhausted 
of  their  resin  by  alcohol,  and  a  spurious  sub- 
stance has  been  off  ered  in  considerable  quantities 
in  our  markets  for  extract  of  jalap,  which 
Bullock  and  Parrish  proved  to  owe  its  purgative 
property  to  42  per  cent,  of  gamboge.  (A.  J.  P., 
1862,  p.  113.) 

Extract  of  jalap  is  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
slightly  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  tenacious 
when  not  perfectly  dry.  It  contains  the  resin 
and  gummy  extractive,  and,  consequently,  has 
all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  root ;  but  it  is 
not  often  exhibited  alone,  being  chiefly  used  as 
an  ingredient  of  purgative  pills,  for  which  it  is 
adapted  by  its  comparatively  small  bulk.  It  is 
most  conveniently  kept  for  use  in  the  form  of 
powder,  which,  however,  is  apt  to  attract  moist- 
ure and  to  aggregate  into  a  solid  mass,  unless 
carefully  excluded  from  the  air. 

Dose,  from  two  to  eight  grains  (0.13  to  0.5 
Gm.).i 


1  Fluidextract  of  Jalap.- — The  following  process 
has  been  proposed  by  Procter.  Take  of  jalap,  in 
coarse  powder.  16  troyounces ;  sugar,  8  troyounces ; 
potassium  carbonate,  half  a  troyounce ;  alcohol, 
water,  each,  q.  s.  Add  to  the  jalap  one  pint  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one 
of  water,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
put  the  mixture  into  a  percolator,  and  pour  on  it 
diluted  alcohol  until  half  a  gallon  has  passed.  Evap- 


EXTRACTUM  KRAMERI/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  KRAMERIA 

( ex-trac'tum  kra-me'ri-ae) 

Extract  of  Rhatany  ;  Extractum  Ratanhe ;  Extra 
de  Ratanhia,  Fr.  Cod.;  Ratanhaextrakt,  O. ;  Estrat 
di  ratania  acquoso,  It. ;  Extracto  acuoso  de  ratani 
Bp. 

*  "  Krameria,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousan 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Wate 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  wii 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  flui' 
ounces,  69  minims]  of  Water,  pack  it  in  a  cor 
cal  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Wat 
upon  it,  until  the  infusion  passes  but  slight 
imbued  with  the  astringency  of  the  Krameri 
Heat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  strai 
and  evaporate  the  strained  liquid,  by  means  i 
a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceedii 
70°  C.  (158°  F.),  to  dryness."  U.  S. 

"  Macerate  coarsely  powdered  Krameria  Ro 
in  twice  its  weight  of  Distilled  Water  f 
twenty-four  hours;  pack  in  a  percolator;  ai 
percolate  with  more  Distilled  Water  until  t 
Krameria  Root  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  t 
liquid  to  dryness."  Br. 

In  selecting  a  plan,  for  the  preparation  of  ti 
extract,  it  was  undoubtedly  wise  to  adopt  pe 
eolation,  with  cold  water  . as  the  menstruum, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  pi 
cess  that  the  root  should  be  well  and  uniforn 
comminuted ;  the  "  No.  40  powder "  of  the 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  is,  therefore,  preferable 
the  "  coarse  powder  "  of  the  British.   The  wo 
of  the  root  yielded  to  Procter  only  6.8  per  cei 
of  extract,  while  the  bark  separated  from  t 
wood  yielded  33  per  cent.    As  the  wood  is 
difficult  pulverization,  the  inference  is  obvio 
that,  in  powdering  the  roots,  the  ligneous  pi 
tion  may  be  rejected  with  advantage.  (A.  J. . 
xiv.  270.)    As  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  i 
fusion  to  the  air  is  attended  with  the  absorpti 
of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  insolul 
apotheme,  it  is  desirable  that  the  evaporati 
should  be  conducted  rapidly,  or  in  a  vacuu 
There   scarcely   appears   to   be  occasion,  , 
the  case  of  rhatany,  for  heating  and  filteri 
the  infusion  before  evaporation,  the  only  use 
which  is  to  get  rid  of  albumen,  and  this  « 
not  among  the  recognized  ingredients  of  ti 
root. 

Very  inferior  extracts  of  rhatany  are  ofl 
sold.  Such  is  the  South  American  extra 
which  has  been  occasionally  imported.  As  1 
product  obtained  by  decoction  is  greater  th! 
that  afforded  by  the  official  plan,  the  temptati: 
to  substitute  the  former  is  not  always  resist 
although  it  has  been  shown  to  contain  nearly 


orate  the  filtered  liquid  one-half,  add  the  sugar  i 
potassium  carbonate,  and  evaporate  to  12  fluidoun 
Put  the  liquid,  while  warm,  into  a  pint  bottle.  : 
four  fluidounces  of  alcohol,  and  mix.  The  potassl 
carbonate  renders  the  resin  soluble  in  water,  • 
probably  favorably  qualifies  the  irritating  proper 
of  the  jalap.  A  fluldrachm  of  this  extract  wc 
represent  a  drachm  of  jalap,  so  that  the  dose  she 
be  from  15  to  30  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc).  (A.  J. 
xxix.  108.) 
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cent,  of  insoluble  matter.  Some  druggists 
pare  the  extract  with  an  alcoholic  men- 
mm,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  product,  but 
extract  thus  prepared  has  from  20  to  30 
cent,  less  of  the  active  principle  than  the 
cial.  A  substance  has  been  shown  to  us, 
1  to  have  been  imported  as  extract  of  rhatany 
in  Europe,  which  was  nearly  tasteless,  and 
i  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  the  dried  coagu- 
d  matter  of  old  tincture  of  kino. 
Sxtract  of  krameria  should  have  a  reddish- 
wn  color,  a  smooth  shining  fracture,  and  a 
y  astringent  taste,  and  should  be  almost 
irely  soluble  in  water.  Its  virtues  may  be 
sidered  as  in  proportion  to  its  solubility.  It 
inich  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
rbjgent  extracts  are  employed. 
lose,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3 
..). 

)ff.  Prep. — Troeliisci  Krameriae,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ; 
ichiscus  Kramerise  et  Cocainee,  Br. 

EXTRACTUM  LEPTANDRCE.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEPTANDRA 

(ex-trac'tum  lep-tan'drte) 

Ixtrnct  of  Culver's  Root  ;  Extrait  de  Leptandra, 
;  Leptandrawurzclextrakt,  G. 

' "  Fluidextract  of  Leptandra,  one  hundred 
ic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ; 
,-cyrrhiza  (peeled,  Russian),  in  No.  80  pow- 
',  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  twenty-five 
<mmes  [or  3S6  grains].  Evaporate  the  Fluid- 
raci  of  Leptandra  in  a  porcelain  dish,  by 
ans  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
ceding  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  with  constant  stir- 
g,  to  complete  dryness.  Reduce  the  product 
a  fine  powder  and  add  enough  powdered 
'cyrrhiza  to  make  the  finished  Extract  weigh 
ntii-five  grammes  [or  386  grains].  Mix 
roughly."  U.  S. 

?his  extract  will  furnish  practitioners  who 
e  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  so- 
ed  leptandrin,  with  a  uniform  preparation. 
~)ose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65 

'ff.  Prep. — Pilula?  Cathartics  Vegetabiles,  U.  8. 
EXTRACTUM  MALTI.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OP  MALT 

(ex-trac'tiim  m&l'ti) 

ssence  (Extrait)  de  Malt,  Fr.j  Malzextrakt,  G. 

"  Malt,  in  coarse  powder,  not  finer  than  No. 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  aw,  120 
ins] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Upon  the 
rder,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  one 
tsand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
luidrachms]  of  Water,  and  macerate  for  six 
rs.  Then  add  four  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  135  fluidounces,  122  minims]  of 
ter,  heated  to  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and 
Jst  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 

(31) 


ing  55°  C.  (131°  F.).  Strain  the  mixture  with 
strong  expression.  Finally,  by  means  oJ  a 
water-bath,  or  vacuum  apparatus,  at  a  temper- 
ature not  exceeding  55°  C.  (131°  F.),  evapo- 
rate the  strained  liquid  rapidly  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  honey. 

Extract  of  Malt  should  be  kept  in  well-closed 
vessels,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 

Under  the  name  of  extract  of  malt,  two 
distinct  preparations  have  been  put  upon  the 
market,  the  one  being  a  very  strong  beer,  the 
other  an  extract  prepared  from  malt,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  dextrin  and  glucose,  with 
some  albumen  and  phosphates.  The  object  of 
the  U.  S.  process  is  to  obtain  all  of  the  soluble 
principles  of  malt  in  a  permanent  form.  To 
secure  this,  strict  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  process  is  necessary.  Good  extract  of  malt 
should  contain  no  starch,  have  the  consistence  of 
thick  honey,  a  brown  color,  and  should  be  free 
from  empyreumatic  taste.  A  great  deal  of 
commercial  extract  of  malt  is  adulterated  with 
glucose  to  a  surprising  extent. 

The  above  process  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  L.  W.  Jassey  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xvi. 
440),  who  recommends  the  following  method.1 
Macerate  malt  for  three  hours  in  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  then  add  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  carefully  raise  the  temperature  to 
65°  C.  during  one  hour.  Filter,  boil  the  resi- 
due with  three  parts  of  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  allow 
to  cool  to  75°  C,  filter,  and  express  the  resi- 
due. Mix  the  liquids,  maintain  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  of  50°  C,  until  the  starch  is 
converted  into  sugar.  Reduce  to  one-third  the 
volume  by  gentle  boiling,  allow  to  stand  over 
night,  filter  through  a  woollen  strainer,  and 
evaporate  upon  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract.  A  dry  extract  of  malt  has  come 
into  extensive  use  as  an  infants'  food,  made  by 
artificially  drying  the  thick  syrupy  extract.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  straw-colored,  coarse  pow- 
der, and  is  given  dissolved  in  milk  or  water.  O. 
F.  Romer  and  H.  R.  Randoll  of  Brooklyn, 
have  patented  several  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  extract  of  malt, — namely,  1, 
the  properly  ground  malt  is  treated  with  an  al- 
kaline solution,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  fatty 
acids  which  usually  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the 
product;  2,  the  extract  is  separated  from  the 
solid  matters  by  pressing  in  press  cloths,  where- 


1  Fellerer  recommends  the  following  as  being  a 
practical  method  for  the  production  of  malt  extract: 
1  kilo  of  malt  Is  broken  up  and  mixed  with  loOO 
Cc.  of  water  of  50°  C.  and  10  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mash  must  be  kept  for 
two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C  after  which 
3500  Cc.  of  water  at  65°  C.  is  added.  After  two 
hours,  during  which  time  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  at  60°,  it  is  strained,  the  liquid  filtered  through 
coarse  cloth  and  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Malt  ex- 
tract prepared  in  this  way  is  darker  than  the  usual 
preparations  in  the  market  (which  are  often  clarified 
bv  means  of  albumin),  but  Is  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  If  a  lighter  color  is  desired,  the  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  45 
to  50°  C.  :  this  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
producing  an  extract  of  less  sweetness.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  aids  the  diastasic  action  very  materially. 
(Ph.  Ztg.,  1807,  897.) 
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Extr actum  Malti. 


— Nucis  Vomica. 


PART 


by  it  is  obtained  as  a  clear  liquid  witb  scarcely 
any  loss.  (N.  R.,  1880,  179.)  Pharmaceutical^, 
extract  of  malt  has  been  used  as  an  emulsi- 
fying agent;  it  makes  a  good  basis  for  a  cod 
liver  oil  emulsion,  for  which  purpose  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  therapeutically. 

Dose,  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 

15  Cc). 

EXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMICAE. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  NUX  VOMICA 

(ex-tr&c'tum  nu'cis  v&m'i-cse) 

"  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  when  assayed  by 
the  following  process,  should  be  found  to  con- 
tain 5  percent,  of  strychnine."  U.  S. 

"An  Extract  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
Strychnine."  Br. 

Extractum  Nucum  Vomlcarum  Spirituosum  (vel 
Alcoholicum )  ;  Extrait  de  Noix  Vomique,  Fr.  Cod.  ; 
Extractum  Strychni,  P.  G. ;  Weingeistiges  Krahen- 
augenextrakt,  Brechnussextrakt.  Strychnossamenex- 
trakt,  O. ;  Estratto  di  noce  vomica  alcoolico,  It. ; 
Extracto  alcoholico  de  nuez  vomica,  Sp. 

*  "  Nux  Vomica,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Acetic  Acid,  Water,  Alcohol,  Sugar  of  Milk, 
dried  and  in  fine  powder,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity.   Mix  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 

16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  Acetic  Acid  with 
thirteen  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  43  fluid- 
ounces,  460  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of 
the  mixture,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical 
glass  percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  menstruum,  and  then  Water,  un- 
til the  percolate  passes  but  faintly  imbued  with 
bitterness,  and  the  Nux  Vomica  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims] 
of  the  percolate,  and,  having  heated  the  re- 
mainder to  boiling,  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  re- 
served portion,  and  add  enough  Water  to  make 
the  liquid  measure  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims].  To  the 
liquid  thus  obtained,  add  three  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  101  fluidounces,  212  minims]  of 
Alcohol,  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  set  it  aside 
for  twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  agitation. 
Filter  the  liquid  through  paper,  and  wash  the 
residue  in  the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  Alcohol 
three  volumes,  and  Water  one  volume,  until 
the  washings  are  only  faintly  bitter.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  and  washing's  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
on  a  water-bath,  to  dryness.  Determine,  by  the 
method  given  below,  the  percentage  of  strych- 


nine in  the  dry  Extract;  ascertain,  by  calcul 
tion,  the  amount  of  strychnine  in  the  remaind 
of  the  Extract;  add  to  this  enough  well-drii 
Sugar  of  Milk  to  bring  the  quantity  of  strvc 
nine  in  the  final  dry  Extract  of  Nux  Vomi 
to  5  percent,  of  the  total  weight;  and,  win 
thoroughly  powdered  and  mixed,  transfer  t 
Extract  to  small,  well-stoppered  vials. 

Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  when  assayed  1 
the  following  process,  should  be  found  to  co 
tain  5  percent,  of  strychnine."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— «  Extract  of  Ni 
Vomica,  two  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  Ethi 
Chloroform,  Ammonia  Water,  Sulphuric  Ac 
Solution  (3  percent.  H2SO4),  Nitric  Acid  (s 
gr.  1.40),  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution  (1 
10),  Tenth-normal  Sulphuric  Acid  VS.,  F: 
tieth-Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  VS.,  Ioc 
osin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Inti 
duce  the  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  into  a  beaki 
and  dissolve  it  in  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of 
Cc.  of  ether,  5  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  4  Cc. 
ammonia  water.    When  dissolved,  transfer  it 
a  separator,  rinsing  the  beaker  with  a  lit 
chloroform   and  adding  the  rinsings  to  t 
separator.     Insert  the  stopper  securely  a: 
shake  the  separator  carefully  for  a  few  minuti; 
Draw  off  the  aqueous  layer  into  another  sepai 
tor,  washing  the  ether-solution  and  separat 
with  a  little  water,  and  adding  this  to  the  secoi 
separator.    Then  shake  out  the  aqueous  liqu 
with  two  portions  of  15  and  10  Cc,  respective! 
of  chloroform,  and  add  these  to  the  first  sepai  1 
tor.    If  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  left  in  t 
second  separator  still  give  a  reaction  with  me 
curie  potassium  iodide  T.S.  after  acidulatir. 
repeat  the  shaking  out  with  10  Cc.  more  of  chl 
roform.    Now  shake  out  the  ehloroforrnic  sol 
tion  in  the  first  separator  with  three  portions 
15,  10,  and  10  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  soluti 
(3  percent.),  and  collect  the  combined  ac 
solutions  in  another  separator.  Introduce 
small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  add  enough  ai 
monia  water  to  render  the  liquid  alkaline,  ai 
extract  the  mixture  with  three  portions,  1 
spectively,  of  15,  10,  and  10  Cc.  of  chlorofon 
Draw  off  the  ehloroforrnic   solutions  into  • 
beaker,  and  evaporate  the  chloroform  with  t. 
aid  of  a  water-bath.    Dissolve  the  alkaloid  i 
residue  in  the  beaker  in  15  Cc.  of  3  percer 
sulphuric  acid  solution  by  the  aid  of  a  wat&J 
bath,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool.    To  this  sol 
tion  add  3  Cc.  of  a  cooled  mixture  of  equ 
volumes  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  140 
and  distilled  water,  and  after  rotating  the  liqu  I 
a  few  times,  set  it  aside  for  exactly  ten  minute! 
stirring  it  gently  three  times  during  this  intej 
val.    Transfer  the  resulting  red  liquid  to 
separator  containing  25  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  sol, 
tion  of  sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  10),  and  wa: 
the  beaker  three  times  with  very  small  amoun/ 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  the  washings  u 
the  separator.    If  the  liquid  is  not  quite  turbij 
add  2  Cc.  more  of  the  solution  of  sodium  hi 
droxide.    Now  add  20  Cc.  of  chloroform 
the  separator,  and  shake  it  well  by  a  rotatii 
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otion  for  a  few  minutes,  allow  the  liquids  to 
parate,  and  draw  off  the  chloroform  through 
small  filter,  wetted  with  chloroform,  into  a 
isk.  Repeat  this  twice,  using  10  Cc.  of  chlo- 
form  each  time,  and  draw  off  both  portions 
to  the  flask,  using  the  same  filter.  Finally, 
ish  the  filter  and  funnel  with  5  Cc.  of  chloro- 
rm,  and  then  evaporate  all  the  chloroform  by 
■ans  of  a  water-bath,  very  carefully,  to  avoid 
crepitation.  To  the  alkaloidal  residue,  add  10 
).  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  5  drops 
iodeosin  T.S.,  about  90  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
d  20  Cc.  of  ether.  When  all  the  alkaloid  is 
■;solved,  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth- 
nual  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  until  the 
ucous  liquid  just  turns  pink.  Divide  the 
mber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-normal 
tassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract 
is  number  from  10  (the  10  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
Iphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  multiply  the  re- 
under  by  0.0332,  and  this  product  by 
,  which  will  give  the  percentage  of  strych- 
ae  contained  in  the  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica." 
S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  11  ft.  ounces 
mperial  measure)  or  550  cubic  centimetres; 
ilk  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
certain  the  proportion  of  Milk  Sugar  re- 
ired  for  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five 
mired  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liquid  Ex- 
ict  by  the  following  experiment  on  one  fluid 
ncc  (Imp.  meas.)  or  fifty  cubic  centimetres. 
Evaporate  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
ty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liquid  Extract  of 
ix  Vomica  in  a  counterpoised  dish  on  a  water- 
Ih  to  a  moderately  firm  extract,  and  weigh, 
o  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  extract 
d  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a  quarter 
lins  (Imp.)  or  fifteen  grammes,  multiplied  by 
i,  will  give  the  amount  of  Milk  Sugar  re- 
ired  for  the  remaining  ten  ounces  (Imp. 
as.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
juid  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica. 
Distil  the  alcohol  from  ten  fluid  ounces 
:np.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres 

the  Liquid  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica;  to  the 
idue  add  the  quantity  of  Milk  Sugar  shown 
be  required  by  the  above  experiment;  mix; 
iporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  firm  extract, 
ich  should  weigh  three  ounces  (Imp.)  or  one 
ndred  and  fifty  grammes."  Br. 
rhe  process  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  directs  the 
iporntion  of  the  standardized  liquid  extract 

nux  vomica  and  the  addition  of  sufficient 
rar  of  milk  to  the  residue  to  make  the  extract 
itain  5  per  cent,  of  strychnine.  The  finished 
iduct  -  has  about  two-thirds  the  total  alka- 
ial  strength  of  the  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  of 
■Br.  Pharm.  of  1885."  Br. 
Extract  of  nux  vomica    differs  from  that 

the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1890  in  its  mode  of 
?paration.  Acetic  acid  is  the  most  effective 
nstruum  for  nux  vomica,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
utage  of  also  extracting  inert  constituents ;  it 
ves  the  fixed  oil  in  the  marc  and  this  is  a 
»t  point  in. its  favor.   The  object  of  concen- 


trating the  acetous  liquid  extract,  adding  alco- 
hol and  filtering,  is  to  precipitate  the  inert 
constituents. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  standard  of  strength 
for  extract  of  nux  vomica  differs  from 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  in  that  the  former 
requires  5  per  cent,  of  strychnine  while  the 
latter  demanded  15  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids. 
The  gain  has  been  in  the  direction  of  greater 
definiteness  and  the  adoption  of  the  same  stand- 
ard as  that  used  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  assay  process  is  practically  that  of  H.  N. 
Gordin. 

If  the  extract  is  kept  in  powder,  it  is  apt  to 
agglutinate  into  a  tough  mass.  According  in 
Zippel,  this  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  little 
water  before  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  and 
then  continuing  the  evaporation  to  dryness. 
Recluz  obtained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  nux 
vomica  the  average  product  of  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter;  the  yield  by  the  U.  S.  process  should 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  drug 
used.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  551,  643; 
P.  J.,  1894,  137.) 

Dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  grain 
(0.016  to  0.032  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Nucis  Vomicae,  U.  S. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM 

( ex-trac'tum  6'pi-I) 

"An  Extract  containing  20  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine. Br.1 

Extractum  Thebaicum  ;  Extrait  d'Opium,  Fr.  Cod.: 
Extrait  Thebaique,  Fr. ;  Extractum  Opii,  P.  G. ; 
Opiumextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  opplo  acquoso.  It. ; 
Extracto  acuoso  de  opio,  Bp. 

*"  Powdered  Opium,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  aw,  231  grains] ;  Sugar  of  Milk, 
recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  Water,  each. 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Powdered  Opium, 
in  a  mortar,  into  a  smooth  paste  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 
ounces,  218  minims]  of  Water;  then  transfer 
to  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidouuces,  6A  fluidrachms] . 
wash  the  mortar  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  min- 
ims] of  water  in  successive  portions,  and  add 
the  washings  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
Cork  the  bottle,  and  shake  it  vigorously  once 
every  two  hours  during  twelve  hours.  Then 
filter  through  a  rapidly  acting,  double  filler, 
and  pour  water  on  the  magma  slowly,  until  the 
filtrate  passes  nearly  colorless  and  only  faintly 
bitter. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a 
tared  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  until  the  contents 
weigh  about  two  hundred  yrammes  [or  7 
ounces  av.,  24  grains],  and  allow  the  Extract 

irrhe  U  R  P  (8th  Rev.i  requires  extract  of 
opium  to  contain  20  per  cent,  of  crystallized  mor- 
phine, while  the  morphine  in  the  British  extract  is 
anhydrous:  the  latter  is  therefore  about  6  per  cent 
stronger  than  the  U.  S.  P.  extract. 
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to  become  cold.  Then  weigh  it  accurately, 
transfer  twelve  grammes  to  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters,  and  determine  in  this  por- 
tion the  amount  of  morphine  by  the  process 
of  assay  given  below,  using  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  liquids  as  there  directed  for  four 
grammes  of  the  diy  Extract.  In  another  por- 
tion of  five  grammes  determine  the  amount  of 
water  by  drying  it  in  a  flat-bottomed  dish,  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight.  From  the  results  thus  obtained,  ascer- 
tain by  calculation  the  amount  of  morphine  and 
of  water  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  Ex- 
tract, add  to  this  enough  well-dried  Sugar  of 
Milk  to  bring  the  quantity  of  morphine  in  the 
final  dry  Extract  to  20  percent.,  then  evaporate 
the  whole  to  dryness,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
transfer  it  to  small,  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

"  Opium,  sliced,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  1000 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  6  pints  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  7%  litres.  Set  aside  the  sliced  Opium  with 
one-third  of  the  Distilled  Water  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  express  the  liquid;  thoroughly  mix 
the  residue  of  the  Opium  with  another  third  of 
the  Distilled  Water;  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours;  express;  repeat  the  operation  with  the 
remaining  third  of  the  Distilled  Water;  mix  the 
liquids;  strain  through  flannel;  evaporate  to 
about  half  a  pound  (Imp.)  or  five  hundred 
grammes. 

Test. — Analyzed  as  described  under  '  Opium,' 
using  7  grammes  of  the  Extract  in  place  of 
the  14  grammes  of  Opium,  this  Extract  should 
yield  20  per  cent,  of  morphine.  To  obtain 
Extract  of  Opium  of  proper  strength  and 
consistence,  stronger  and  weaker  extracts  may 
be  mixed,  and  stronger  extracts  may  be  diluted 
with  Distilled  Water  or  with  Milk  Sugar  as 
may  be  necessary."  Br. 

Assay.— "  Extract  of  Opium,  dried  at  100° 
C.  (212°  F.),  four  grammes;  Ammonia  Water, 
two  and  two-tenths  cubic  centimeters ;  Alcohol, 
Ether,  Water,  Lime  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dissolve  the  Extract  of  Opium  in 
30  Cc.  of  water,  filter  the  solution  through  a 
small  filter,  and  wash  the  filter  and  residue  with 
water,  until  all  soluble  matters  are  extracted, 
collecting  the  washings  separately.  Evaporate, 
in  a  tared  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  first,  the  wash- 
ings to  a  small  volume,  then  add  the  first  fil- 
trate, and  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  weight  of 
10  Gm.  Rotate  the  concentrated  solution  in 
the  dish,  until  the  rings  of  extract  are  redis- 
solved,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  tared  Erlenmeyer 
flask  having  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc,  and 
rinse  the  dish  with  a  few  drops  of  water  at 
a  time,  until  the  entire  solution  weighs  15  Gm. 
Add  7  Gm.  (or  8.5  Cc.)  of  alcohol,  shake  the 
flask  well,  then  add  20  Cc.  of  ether,  and  repeat 
the  shaking.  Now  add  the  ammonia  water 
from  a  graduated  pipette  or  burette,  stopper 
the  flask  with  a  sound  cork,  shake  it  thor- 
oughly during  ten  minutes,  and  then  set  it 
aside,  in  a  moderately  cool  place,  for  at  least 
six  hours,  or  over  night. 


Remove  the  stopper  carefully,  and,  shoulc 
any  crystals  adhere  to  it,  brush  them  into  the; 
flask.    Place  in  a  small  funnel  twe  rapidly  act- 
ing filters,  of  a  diameter  of  7  Cm.,  plainly 
folded,  one  within  the  other  (the  triple  fold  oi 
the  inner  filter  being  laid  against  the  single  side 
of  the  outer  filter),  wet  them  well  with  ether 
and  decant  the  ether-solution  as  completely  a; 
possible  upon  the  inner  filter.    Add  15  Ccl 
of  ether  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  rotate  it 
and  again  decant  the  ethereal  layer  upon  th< 
inner  filter.    Repeat  this  operation  with  an- 
other portion  of  15  Cc.  of  ether.    Then  pom 
into  the  filter  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  in  por 
tions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  greatei; 
portion  of  the  crystals  to  the  filter,  and,  whei 
the  liquid  has  passed  through,  transfer  the  re 
maining  crystals  to  the  filter  by  washing  th( 
flask  with  several  portions  of  water,  using  no' 
more  than  about  10  Cc.  in  all.    Allow  the ; 
double  filter  to  drain,  then  apply  water  to  thi  i 
crystals,  drop  by  drop,  until  they  are  prac 
tically  free  from  mother-liquor,  and  afterward: 
wash  them  with  alcohol   (previously  saturated 
with  powdered  morphine),  added  drop  by  drof 
from  a  pipette.    When  this  has  passed  through 
displace  the  remaining  alcohol  by  ether,  usin< 
about  10  Cc,  or  more  if  necessary.   Allow  thi ' 
filter  to  dry  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  at  J 
temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.)j 
until  its  weight  remains  constant,  then  care 
fully  transfer  the  crystals  of  morphine  to  i 
tared  watch-glass  and  weigh  them. 

Transfer  the  crystals  (which  are  not  quit 
pure)  to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  lime  wate: 
in  the  proportion  of  10  Cc.  for  each  0.1  Gm 
of  morphine,  and  shake  the  flask  at  interval ; 
for  twenty-five  minutes.  Pass  the  liquid  throng] 
two  counterpoised,  rapidly  acting,  plainl; 
folded  filters,  one  within  the  other  (the  trip!' 
fold  of  the  inner  filter  being  laid  against  tb 
single  side  of  the  outer  filter),  and  rinse  thi 
flask  with  additional  lime  water,  passing  thi 
washings  through  the  filter  until  the  filtrate 
after  acidulation,  no  longer  yields  a  precipitati 
with  mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.S.  Thei 
press  the  filters  between  bibulous  paper,  dr' 
them  to  a  constant  weight,  and  weigh  thi  j 
contents  of  the  inner  filter,  using  the  outer  a: 
a  counterpoise.  Subtract  the  weight  of  thi 
insoluble  matter,  on  the  filter,  from  the  weigh 
of  the  impure  morphine  previously  found,  au< 
the  difference,  multiplied  by  25,  will  be  thi 
percentage  of  pure  crystalline  morphine  con 
tained  in  the  Extract  of  Opium."  U.  S. 

The  process  for  the  U.  S.  P.  extract  differ 
from  that  formerly  official  in  several  particu 
lars,  powdered  opium  being  used  instead  o: 
opium,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  powderec 
opium  is  standardized,  the  extract  is  assayed; 
and  the  percentage  of  morphine  adjusted  t< 
20  per  cent.,  so  that  the  extract  of  opium  cai| 
now  be  depended  upon  to  contain  slightly  mor 
than  twice  as  much  morphine  as  opium  of  tb 
minimum  official  strength.  The  U.  S.  P.  extrac  j 
is  about  l-9th  stronger  than  that  of  U.  S.  1890'  J 
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The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process  is  a  great  im- 
•ovement  over  those  formerly  official ;  in  addi- 
)n  to  the  definite  strength  of  the  extract,  its 
duction  to  a  pulverulent  form  will  enable  the 
laruiacist  to  dispense  it  more  accurately  and 
nveniently. 

As  purely  aqueous  preparations  of  opium 
,ve  been  found  to  agree  better  with  certain 
dividuals  than  opium  alone  or  its  alcoholic 
eparations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ere  are  in  the  crude  drug  one  or  more  prin- 
jies,  which  are  capable  of  causing  nausea, 
adaehe,  nervous  disturbances,  etc.,  and  which 
e  insoluble  in  water,  though  extracted  by  al- 
hol  or  ether.  (See  Opium  Deodoratum.) 
Dose,  one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.016  to 
)65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Opii  Liquidum,  Br.; 
uplastrum  Opii,    U.  8. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII  LIQUIDUM.  Br. 

LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM 

(ex-trac'tum  6'pi-i  liq'uj-dum) 

"A  Liquid  Extract  containing  f  grain  of 
irphine  in  110  minims  (0.75  gramme  in  100 
bic  centimetres)."  Br. 

"  Extract  of  Opium,  f  ounce  ( Imperial )  or 
.75  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  16  fl.  ounces 
mp.  meas.)  or  400  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol 

0  per  cent.),  4  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100 
bie  centimetres.  Mix  the  Extract  of  Opium 
th  the  Distilled  Water ;  set  aside  for  an  hour, 
rring  frequently ;  add  the  Alcohol ;  set  aside 
a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter. 

le  product  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 
;as.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres, 
lecific  gravity  from  0.985  to  0.995. 
Test. — Analyzed  as  described  under  '  Tinc- 
ra  Opii,'  this  Liquid  Extract  should  yield  an 
lount  of  morphine,  reckoned  as  anhydrous, 
rresponding  to  not  less  than  0.7  gramme  nor 
>re  than  0.8  gramme  in  100  cubic  centimetres, 
ich  fluid  ounce  of  Liquid  Extract  of  Opium 
presents  16£  grains  of  Extract  of  Opium;  20 
bic  centimetres  represent  0.75  gramme."  Br. 
In  the  last  revision  of  the  British  Pharma- 
peoia  this  preparation  was  reduced  in  mor- 
ine  strength  25  per  cent. 
It  is  a  good  preparation,  one  which  has  long 
Bn  needed,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  from 

1  Pharmacopoeia  empirical  preparations  have 
tained  a  certain  vogue.  It  is  well  known 
it  in  opium  there  are  principles  soluble  in 
ohol  but  not  in  water,  which  often  produce 
rious  disagreeable  effects  not  experienced 
nu  the  aqueous  extract;  what  was  wanted 
a  a  liquid  preparation  meeting  this  demand. 
1  that  was  required  was  to  make  an  aqueous 
ution  of  solid  extract,  and  to  add  something 
preserve  it.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  uses 
ohol  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  original  for- 
Ua  employed  it  in  such  proportion  that  an 
ipenal  pint  of  the  liquid  should  contain  three 


fluidounces  of  the  spirit,  or  between  one-sixth 
and  one-seventh  by  measure.  But  this  amount 
of  alcohol,  according  to  Squire,  is  insufficient 
for  its  preservation,  and  should  be  doubled. 
In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  the  spirit  has 
been  increased  to  four  fluidounces,  and  the 
water  diminished  from  seventeen  to  sixteen 
fluidounces;  but  even  with  this  increase  the 
spirit  constitutes  only  one-fifth,  which  is  con- 
siderably short  of  the  proportion  recommended 
by  Squire.  A  preparation  similar  to  the  Brit- 
ish was  made  some  years  since  by  Eugene 
Dupuy  of  New  York.  (See  Opium.)  In  the 
Deodorized  Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  the  advantages  of  the  prepara- 
tion have,  we  think,  been  still  better  secured. 
Dose,  five  to  thirty  minims  (0.3  to  1.8  Cc). 

EXTRACTUM  PHYSOSTIGMATIS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  PHYSOSTIGMA 

( ex-trac'tum  phy-so-stig'ma-tis ) 

Extract  of  Calabar  Bean  ;  Extractum  Fabse  Cala- 
baricre;  Extrait  de  Feve  de  Calabar,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kala- 
barbohnenextrakt,  Physostigmaextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Physostigma,  in  No.  80  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Glycyrrhiza,  (peeled,  Russian),  in 
No._  80  powder,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  Physostigma  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  Alcohol 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
ing closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until 
three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  101  fluid- 
ounces,  3|  fluidrachms]  of  percolate  are  ob- 
tained, or  the  Physostigma  is  exhausted.  Re- 
serve the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  the  perco- 
late, and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F. ),  to 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces, 
183  minims]  ;  mix  this  with  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  evaporate,  at  or  below  the  above-men- 
tioned temperature,  on  a  water-bath,  to  dry- 
ness. Remove  one  gramme  of  the  Extract,  and 
assay  this  by  the  process  given  below;  from 
the  results  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calcula- 
tion the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  con- 
tained in  the  remainder  of  the  Extract,  add  to 
this  enough  powdered  Glycyrrhiza  to  bring  the 
quantity  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  finished  pow- 
dered Extract  to  2  percent.,  reduce  to  powder, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  transfer  it  at  once  to  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  vials.  Extract  of 
Physostigma,  when  assayed  by  the  following 
process,  should  be  found  to  contain  2  percent, 
of  ether-soluble  alkaloids."  U.  S. 
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"  Calabar  Bean,  in  No.  40  powder,  1  pound 
(Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  4  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  5  litres;  Milk 
Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  powdered  Calabar  Bean  with  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Alcohol;  set  aside  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  forty-eight  hours,  agitating  occa- 
sionally; transfer  to  a  percolator;  when  the 
liquid  ceases  to  pass,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
Alcohol  so  that  it  may  slowly  percolate  through 
the  powder;  remove  the  marc  and  subject  it  to 
pressure;  add  the  expressed  liquid  to  the  per- 
colate; filter;  recover  most  of  the  alcohol  by 
distillation;  transfer  the  residue  to  a  counter- 
poised basin,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  a  very  soft  extract;  weigh;  then  add  three 
times  its  weight  of  Milk  Sugar  and  mix  thor- 
oughly to  produce  a  firm  Extract.  This  prepa- 
ration is  one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  Extract 
of  Calabar  Bean  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1885."  Br. 

Assay.  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Extract  of 
Physostigma,  one  gramme;  Alcohol,  Diluted  Al- 
cohol, Ether,  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid  V.S.,  Distilled  Water,  Tenth- 
normal Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal 
Potassium  Hydi*oxide  V.S.,  Iodeosin  T.S., 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Transfer  the  Extract  of  Physostigma  to  a 
small  porcelain  dish,  add  5  Cc.  of  diluted  alcohol, 
and  digest  for  five  minutes  in  a  water-bath  below 
boiling  temperature ;  then  add  about  5  Gm.  of 
very  clean,  fine  quartz  sand,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  triturating  thoroughly 
with  a  pestle  to  secure  uniform  admixture. 
When  dry,  carefully  transfer  the  contents  of 
the  dish  to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  100  Cc. 
of  ether,  and  shake  the  flask.  Tben  add  10  Cc. 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
(1  in  20),  and  shake  the  contents  vigorously  at 
intervals  for  one  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
stand,  and,  when  settled,  decant  50  Cc.  of  the 
ether-solution  into  a  separator,  to  which  add  a 
small  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  sufficient  nor- 
mal sulphuric  acid  V.S.  to  render  the  liquid 
acid,  and  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Shake  the 
separator  well  for  one  minute,  and  draw  off 
the  aqueous  layer  into  another  separator.  Re- 
peat the  shaking-out  process,  using  2  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  8  Cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  the  acid  aqueous  layer  to 
the  second  separator;  again  repeat  the  extrac- 
tion, using  1  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
and  9  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  this  to  the 
second  separator.  To  the  combined  acid  liquids 
in  the  second  separator,  add  25  Cc.  of  ether, 
a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and  sufficient 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  (1  in  20)  to  render 
it  alkaline.  Shake  the  separator  for  one  min- 
ute, allow  the  liquids  to  separate,  and  draw 
off  the  ether  into  a  beaker.  Repeat  the  shak- 
ing-out process  with  20  Cc.  and  again  with 
15  Cc.  of  ether  added  to  the  separator;  shake 
each  time  for  one  minute,  allow  the  liquids  to 
separate,  and  draw  off  the  ether  into  the  beaker. 


Carefully  evaporate  the  ether  from  the  com 
*bined  solutions  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
when  dry,  dissolve  the  residue  in  2  Cc.  of  tenth 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.;  rinse  the  solutioi 
carefully  into  a  200  Cc.  flask  with  distillei 
water,  add  enough  distilled  water  to  bring  th; 
volume  to  about  90  Cc,  add  25  Cc.  of  ethei 
and  having  shaken  the  flask,  add  5  drops  o 
iodeosin  T.S.,  then  titrate  the  excess  of  aci> 
with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S 
until,  after  shaking,  the  aqueous  liquid  jus 
acquires  a  pink  color.  Divide  the  number  o 
cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-normal  potassiui 
hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract  the  que 
tient  from  2  (the  2  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  snl 
phuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  and  multiply  the  re 
mainder  by  0.0273,  and  this  product  by  200 
the  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  ether-solubl 
alkaloids  contained  in  the  Extract  of  Phvsc 
stigma."  U.  S.  As  alcohol  is  the  best  solven 
for  the  active  principles  of  the  bean,  it  is  pre 
ferred  in  making  the  extract,  and  as  it  is  poi 
sible  to  assay  physostigma  the  U.  S.  P.  (8t 
Rev.)  changed  the  process  so  as  to  make  thi 
extract  contain  a  definite  proportion  of  alka 
loids  by  assaying  a  small  portion  of  the  extra 
made  by  evaporating  the  tincture  to  drynes 
and  from  the  results  thus  obtained  determinin 
the  quantity  of  powdered  glycyrrhiza  necessar 
to  make  the  finished  powdered  extract  contai 
2  per  cent,  of  alkaloids. 

Dose,  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fourth  of 
grain  (0.005  to  0.016  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  QUASSIA.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA 

(ex-trae'tum  quiis'sl-ce) 

Extrait  de  quassia  amara,  Fr.  God. ;  Extralt  d 
Quassie  (Bois  amer),  Fr. ;  Quassiaextrakt,  6.;  Ei 
tratto  di  quassia  acquoso,  It. 

*  "  Quassia,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thousan 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Watei 
Sugar  of  Milk,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  pow 
der,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  on  I 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]' 
Moisten  the  Quassia  with  four  hundred  cubi 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounees,  252  minims]  o 
Water,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator 
and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  th, 
infusion  passes  but  slightly  imbued  with  bitter 
ness.    Reduce  the  liquid  to  three-fourths  of  it '; 
bulk  by  boiling,  and  strain ;  then  evaporate,  bj 
means  of  a  water-bath,  to  dryness  and  adi 
enough  Sugar  of  Milk  to  make  the  Extrac 
weigh  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av. 
231  grains].    Mix  thoroughly,  reduce  to  fin 
powder,  and  transfer  to  well-stoppered  botji 
ties."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  no  longe 
recognizes  Extract  of  Quassia.  \ 

A  change  was  made  in  the  process  for  tluf 
extract  at  the  last  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma 
copceia.  The  former  extract  of  pilular  con| 
sistence  was  dropped  and  a  powdered  extrae 
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lopted,  of  which  1  grain  represents  10  grains 
]  quassia.  This  extract  is  scarcely  half  the 
rcngth  of  the  former  extract.  The  pilular 
liieous  extract  of  quassia  was  dark  brown  or 
ack,  and  excessively  bitter ;  it  was  likely  to  be- 
iine  dry  and  disposed  to  crumble  by  time. 

concentrates  a  greater  amount  of  tonic 
>wer  within  a  given  weight  than  any  other 
tract  of  the  simple  bitters,  and  may,  there- 
re,  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  cases  in 
lich  it  is  desirable  to  administer  this  class  of 
bstances  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible. 
Dose,  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to 
L3  Gm.). 

XTRACTUM  RHAMNI  PURSHIAN/E. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

EXTRACT  OF  CASCARA  SAGRADA 

(ex-trac'tum  rliam'nl  pursh-I-a'nae) 

Extraetum  Cascara;  Sagrada:,  Br. ;  Extralt  de  Cas- 
ii  Sagrada,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Cascara  Sagrada-Extrakt, 
lerlkanlsches  I^aulbaumrindenextrakt,  O. ;  Extracto 
uliollco  Ue  cascara  sagrada,  Sp. 

*  "  Cascara  Sagrada,  in  No.  60  powder,  one 
>usand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
lins] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  Glycyrrhiza  (peeled, 
issian),  in  No.  80  powder,  each,  a  sufficient 
antity,  to  make  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vmmes  [or  8  ounces  av.,  358  grains].  Mix 
s  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters 
'  4  fluidounces,  109  minims]  of  Alcohol  with 
hi  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  29  fluidounces,  282  minims]  of 
iter,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
ir  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
ices,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
nly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
'Ugh  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
ve  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  be- 
s  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
•eolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
en  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  grad- 
ly  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  pro- 
lions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until 
drug  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
idred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluid- 
ices,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evap- 
te  the  remainder  on  a  water-bath,  at  a  tem- 
•ature  not  exceeding  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  to  the 
sistence  of  syrup.  Mix  this  with  the  re- 
red  portion,  and  continue  the  evaporation, 
or  below  the  above-mentioned  temperature, 
dryness.  Reduce  the  Extract  to  fine  pow- 
,  and  add  enough  powdered  Glycyrrhiza  to 
lie  the  product  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty 
mmes  [or  8  ounces  av.,  358  grains].  Mix 
roughly."   U.  S. 

Moisten  Cascara  Sagrada,  in  No.  20  powder, 
h  Distilled  Water,  and  let  it  remain  a  few 
irs  to  soften  and  swell;  then  place  it  loosely 
a  percolator  and  percolate  with  more  Dis- 
;d  Water  until  it  is  exhausted.  Evaporate 


on  a  water-bath  to  dryness."  Br.  This  pow- 
dered extract  was  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time;  1  part  of  the 
extract  represents  4  parts  of  the  drug. 

The  present  British  preparation  (1898)  is  a 
dry  extract.  This  preparation  well  represents 
the  virtues  of  the  bark,  and  furnishes  a  good 
means  of  administering  this  purgative  in  pilular 
form. 

Dose,  from  two  to  eight  grains  (0.13  to 
0.5  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB 

(ex-trac'tum  rhe'I) 

Extraetum  Rhei  Alcoholicum  ;  Extrait  de  Rhubnrbe, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Extraetum  Rhei,  P.  O. ;  Rhabarberextrakt. 
G. ;  Estratto  di  rabarbaro  aequoso.  It. ;  Extracto 
acuoso  de  ruibarbo,  Sp. 

* "  Fluidextraet  of  Rhubarb,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims].  Evaporate  the  Fluidextraet  of  Rhu- 
barb in  a  porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  with  constant  stirring,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  pilular 
consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Moisten  Rhubarb  Root,  in  No.  20  powder, 
with  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  and  set  aside  for 
forty-eight  hours;  transfer  to  a  percolator; 
slowly  pass  as  much  of  the  Alcohol  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  Rhubarb  Root.  Re- 
move most  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and 
evaporate  the  residual  liquid  to  dryness."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  extract  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  former  revision,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  present  extract 
is  made  by  evaporating  the  fluidextraet,  be- 
cause the  menstruum  for  exhausting  the  rhu- 
barb was  the  same  in  each  case,  i.e.,  4  volumes 
of  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  water. 

The  British  extract  (189S)  is  now  nearly 
identical  with  the  U.  S.  preparation;  the  men- 
struum used  for  the  former  is,  however,  slightly 
more  aqueous.  Rhubarb  yields  all  its  active 
matter  to  water  and  alcohol;  but,  unless  the 
evaporation  be  performed  with  great  care  and 
with  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  certain  that  the 
purgative  principle  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
injured  or  dissipated  in  the  process,  and  the 
extract  may  thus  become  even  less  efficient  than 
the  root.  Among  other  consequences  which  re- 
sult from  the  boiling  temperature  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  of  the  tannin  and  starch, 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  upon  its 
precipitation  probably  carries  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  purgative  principle.  There  is,  moreover, 
reason  to  believe  that  this  principle  is  volatihz- 
able  by  heat,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  escapes 
with  the  vapor.  When  properly  prepared,  the 
extract  has  decidedly  the  peculiar  odor  oi 
rhubarb. 

Dose,  from  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65 
Gm.). 
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EXTRACTUM  SCOPOL^E.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  SCOPOLA 

( ex-trac'tum  sco-po'lse) 

Extrait  de  Racine  de  Scopola,  Fr. ;  Seopolawur- 
zelextrakt,  O. 

* "  Fluidextraet  of  Scopola,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]. 
Evaporate  the  Fluidextraet  of  Scopola  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
with  constant  stirring,  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
When  assayed  as  directed  below,  Extraet  of 
Scopola  should  contain  2  percent,  of  mydriatic 
alkaloids.  If  the  extraet  should  be  found  by 
the  assay  to  contain  more  than  this  percentage, 
sufficient  powdered  sugar  of  milk  should  be 
added  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  2  per- 
cent." U.S. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Scopola.  U.  S.  (8th 
Rev.) — "The  method  to  be  employed  is  identi- 
cal with  that  given  for  Extract  of  Belladonna 
Leaves,  using  two  grammes  of  Extract  of 
Scopola  instead  of  the  quantity  of  Extract  of 
Belladonna  Leaves  there  directed.  [See  page 
470.]  The  product  must  be  multiplied  by  50 
instead  of  20."  U.  S. 

This  extract  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Belladonna  plasters,  as  it  has  been  shown  to 
contain  mydriatic  alkaloids  equal  in  therapeutic 
value  to  those  found  in  belladonna,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  alkaloids  is  more  uniform  in  the 
various  lots  of  root  in  commerce  when  com- 
pared with  belladonna  root. 

Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
(0.008  to  0.016  Gm.). 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  STRAMONIUM 

(ex-trac'tum  stra-mo'nM) 

Extrait  de  Stramoine  (feuille),  Fr.  Cod.;  Stechap- 
felbiatterextrakt,  <?. 

*  "  Fluidextraet  of  Stramonium,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] . 
Evaporate  the  Fluidextraet  of  Stramonium  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
with  constant  stirring,  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
When  assayed  as  directed  below,  Extract  of 
Stramonium  should  contain  1.4  percent,  of 
mydriatic  alkaloids.  If  the  Extract  should  be 
found  by  the  assay  to  contain  more  than  this 
percentage,  sufficient  powdered  sugar  of  milk 
should  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  the  standard 
of  1.4  percent."  U.  S. 

"  Pack  Stramonium  Seeds,  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, in  a  percolator;  exhaust  the  powder  by 
flow  percolation  with  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.)  ; 
remove  most  of  the  alcohol  from  the  percolate 
by  distillation;  evaporate  the  residual  liquid  to 
the  consistence  of  a  firm  extract."  Br. 


Assay  of  Extract  of  Stramonium.   JJ.  S 

(8th  Rev.) — "  The  method  to  be  employed  i 
identical  with  that  given  for  Extract  of  Bella 
donna  Leaves,  using  five  grammes  of  Extrac 
of  Stramonium."  U.  S.    (See  page  470.) 

This  extract  differs  from  that  formerly  offi 
cial,  because  it  is  now  made  by  evaporatm 
the  fluidextraet  of  stramonium  leaves;  tb 
U.  S.  P.  1890  extraet  and  the  British  extrac 
are  made  from  the  seed.  The  change  was  mad 
because  it  was  shown  that  the  leaves  were  a 
uniform  in  quality  as  the  seeds  and  a  reliabl 
assay  process  could  be  provided  which  wouli 
definitely  fix  the  quality ;  the  fixed  oil  present  ij 
the  seeds  constitutes  an  objection  to  their  use 
The  use  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  by  the  Britis) 
Pharmacopoeia  will  probably  make  a  stronge 
extract  by  rejecting  some  of  the  inert  con; 
stituents  of  the  seeds  soluble  in  water.  Accord 
ing  to  the  table  of  Recluz,  sixteen  ounces  o 
the  seed  afford  two  ounces  and  two  drachms  o 
extract  by  maceration  in  diluted  alcohol,  anr 
one  ounce  and  a  half  by  decoction. 

Dose,  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  ; 
grain  (0.010  to  0.016  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Stramonii,  U.  S. 

EXTRACTUM  STROPHANTHI.  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  STROPHANTHUS 

(ex-trac'tum  strp-phan'tlil) 

Extrait  de  Strophantus  Konibe'  (Semeuce),  Fi 
Cod.;  Strophantusextrakt,  G. 

"  Strophanthus  Seeds,  reduced  to  No.  31' 
powder,  and  dried  at  110°  F.  (43.3°  C.) 
1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  25  grammes;  Purifiei 
Ether,  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  Milk  Sugar,  o 
each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pack  the  dried  pow 
der  in  a  percolator,  and,  having  moistened  i 
with  the  Ether,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours 
then  allow  percolation  to  proceed,  continuhii 
the  addition  of  the  Ether  until  the  liquid  passe 
through  colorless.  Remove  the  marc  from  tb 
percolator,  and  dry  it,  gradually  heating  it  ti 
120°  F.  (48.9°  C),  Again  reduce  it  to  pow 
der,  repack  in  the  percolator,  and  moisten  witl 
the  Alcohol.  Macerate  for  forty-eight  hours 
then  pour  on  successive  quantities  of  the  Aleo  I 
hoi,  percolating  slowly,  until  half  a  pint  (Imp 
meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi 
metres  of  liquid  is  obtained.  Evaporate,  mosj 
of  the  alcohol;  transfer  the. residual  liquid  to  tj 
counterpoised  basin ;  concentrate  until  the  liquu 
begins  to  thicken;  then  add  sufficient  fineh 
powdered  Milk  Sugar  to  produce  two_  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  fifty  grammes  of  Extraet,  in  pow 
der."  Br. 

This  preparation  of  the  British  Pkarmajl 
copceia  closely  resembles  an  "  abstract "  of  th< 
TJ.  S.  P.  1880;  an  important  detail,  in  ou; 
opinion,  has  been  neglected  in  not  washing  thi 
fatty  matter  extracted  by  the  ether  with  diluted 
alcohol  to  remove  active  constituents  held  b; 
the  fatty  substances,  then  evaporating  the  solu 
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11  and  incorporating  the  residue  with  the  ex- 
ict.  The  U.  S.  and  Br.  processes  for  the 
dure  overcome  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
it  by  employing  alcohol  containing  enough 
ter  to  leave  the  fatty  substances  in  the  per- 
ator  residue,  and  the  same  expedient  might 
;e  proved  of  value  in  the  process  for  this 
eparation. 

This  extract  fills  a  very  decided  want  of  a 
id  preparation  of  strophanthus  that  can  be 
ministered  in  pill  and  capsule,  and  is  without 
ubt  efficient.  A  grain  of  it  may  be  con- 
ered  to  represent  five  minims  of  the  U.  S. 
tli  Rev.)  tincture  of  strophanthus. 
Dose,  as  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
)m  one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.016  to  0.065 
n.). 

EXTRACTUM  SUMBUL.  U.  S. 

EXTRACT  OF  SUMBUL 

(ex-trac'tum  sum'byl) 

Eitract  of  Muskroot ;  Extrait  de  Racine  de  Sumbul, 
;  Sumbulwui-zelextrakt,  Moschuswurzelextrakt,  G. 

* "  Fluidextract  of  Sumbul,  one  hundred 
bic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims], 
•aporate  the  Fluidextract  of  Sumbul  in  a 
rcelain  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a 
apefature  not  exceeding  70°  C.  (158°  F.), 
th  constant  stirring,  to  a  pilular  consistence." 
S.  This  is  a  new  official  extract,  intended 
furnish  a  convenient  method  of  administering 
mbul  in  the  form  of  pills  or  capsules. 
Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gin.). 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

EXTRACT  OF  TARAXACUM 

( ex-tr;ic'tiim  ta-rax'51-ci) 

Extract  of  Dandelion ;  Extrait  de  Dent-de-lion, 
.;  LBwenzahnextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  tarassaco 
luoso,  It. 

*  "  Taraxacum,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thou- 
>ul  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
cohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
e  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters 
r  4  fluidounces,  109  minims]  of  Alcohol  with 
iht  hundred  (wd  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters 
r  29  fluidounces,  2S2  minims]  of  Water,  and, 
ving  moistened  the  powder  with  two  hundred 
d  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
S  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  in  a  cylin- 
ical  percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
3ve  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
1  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
r  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
?nty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using 
'  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as 
fore,  until  the  Taraxacum  is  exhausted, 
aporate  the  percolate,  by  means  of  a  water- 
ih,  to  a  pilular  consistence."  U.  S. 
1  Crush  fresh  Taraxacum  Root ;  press  out  the 
ce;  allow  the  feculence  to  subside;  heat  the 


liquid  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  maintain  the 
temperature  for  ten  minutes;  strain;  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract."  Br. 

The  inspissated  taraxacum  juice  of  the  former 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceias  has  been  superseded  by 
the  present  hydro-alcoholic  extract,  because  of 
the  very  variable  quality  of  the  former;  if  the 
root  is  of  good  quality  a  better  extract  can  be 
made  by  percolation  and  evaporation  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  extract  made  from  the  juice  is  un- 
doubtedly stronger  when  prepared  from  the 
root  alone  than  from  the  whole  plant.  It  is 
important  that  the  root  should  be  collected  at 
the  right  season.  The  juice  expressed  from  it 
in  the  spring  is  thin,  watery,  and  of  a  feeble 
flavor;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn,  thick,  opaque,  cream-colored,  very 
bitter,  and  abundant,  amounting  to  one-third  or 
one-half  its  weight.  It  may  be  collected  in 
August,  and  afterwards  until  severe  frost. 
According  to  Squire,  frost  lias  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  bitterness  and  increasing  the 
sweetness  of  the  root.  An  extract  prepared  by 
inspissating  the  juice  is  more  efficient  than 
that  prepared  in  the  old  way  by  decoction. 
The  inspissation  should  be  effected  by  exposing 
the  juice  in  shallow  vessels  to  a  current  of 
warm  dry  air,  or  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum, 
and  should  not  be  unnecessarily  protracted. 
Long  exposure  during  evaporation  changes 
the  bitterness  of  the  juice  into  sweetness,  which 
is  a  sign  of  inferiority.  In  the  British  process 
it  is  wisely  directed  that  before  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  juice  it  shall  be  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men, which  is  then  separated  and  rejected  as 
useless;  it  is  indeed  injurious,  by  favoring  de- 
composition. As  often  found  in  the  shops, 
the  extract  is  dark-coloi-ed,  sweet,  and  in  all 
probability  nearly  inert.  Houlton  took  more 
than  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  day,  without  any 
sensible  effect.  (P.  ./.,  i.  421.)  When  pre- 
pared from  the  root  and  leaves  together,  it 
has  a  greenish  color.  Brande  states  that  one 
cwt.  of  the  fresh  root  affords  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds  of  extract  by  decoction 
in  water.  The  expressed  juice  yields  from  11 
to  25  per  cent,  of  extract,  the  greatest  pro- 
duct bein^'  obtained  from  plants  collected  in 
November,  and  the  least  in  April  and  May. 
This  extract  deteriorates  by  keeping.  It  is  con- 
veniently given  in  an  aromatic,  water. 

Dose,'  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  (1  to 
3.9  Gm.)  three  times  a  day. 

FEL  BOVIS.  U.  S. 

OXOALL 

(f£l  bc/vls) 

"  The  fresh  bile  of  Bos  taurus  Linne."  U.  S. 

Fel  Bovinum.  Fel  Tauri,  Bills  Bubula,  Ox  Bile : 
Bile  de  Bceuf,  Fr.  Cod.;  Ochsengalle,  Rindsgalle.  G. , 
Hlel  de  toro.  Sp. 
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Chemical  researches  of  a  very  thorough  char- 
acter have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  constituents  of  gall.  The  most  characteristic 
constituents  of  all  galls,  of  whatever  origin, 
are,  first,  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  of  cer- 
tain resinous  acids  known  collectively  as  the 
"  gall  acids,"  and,  secondly,  certain  coloring 
matters  known  as  "  gall  pigments."  The  gall 
acids  thus  far  made  known  are  glycocholic  acid, 
C26H43NO6;  taurocholic  acid,  C26H45NSO7; 
hyoglycocholic  acid,  C27H43NO5;  hyotauro  cholic 
acid,  C27H45NSO6;  and  chenotaurocholic  acid, 
C29H49NSO6.  Of  these,  the  first  two  occur  in 
oxgall  as  sodium  salts,  although  sometimes  (in 
green  gall)  the  first  one  is  absent.  The  solu- 
tions of  these  gall  acids,  as  well  as  their  alka- 
line salts,  give  on  addition  of  sugar  and  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  a  clear  and  strong  purplish- 
red  color  (Pettenkofer's  gall  test).  Drechsel 
modifies  Pettenkofer's  test  as  follows.  Add  to 
the  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  the  biliary 
salts  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  Next  add  a  little 
cane  sugar,  and  heat  the  test  tube  by  setting  it 
in  the  neck  of  a  flask  containing  boiling  water. 
After  a  short  heating  a  characteristic  red  or 
reddish-violet  color  will  make  its  appearance, 
even  if  only  traces  of  biliary  acids  are  present. 
(TV.  R.,  18*82,  p.  120.)  They  are  also  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  baryta  water  into  non- 
nitrogenous  acids  and  amido-compounds,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  reactions: 
C26H43NO6  -f  H2O  =  C24H40O5  +  C2H5NO2 

Glycocholic  Cholic  acid.  Glycocoll 

acid.  (amido-acetlc 

acid). 

C26H45NO7S  +  H2O  =  C24H40O5  +  C2H7NO3S 
Taurocholic  Cholic  acid.  Taurine 

acid.  (amido-ethyl- 

sulphonic  acid). 

The  gall  pigments  are  such  unstable  organic 
coloring  matters  that  their  individuality  cannot 
be  said  to  be  thoroughly  established.  The  re- 
searches of  Staedeler  (Verhand.  d.  Naturf.  Ges. 
in  Zurich,  8)  and  R.  Maly  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  132, 
129)  have,  however,  given  us  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  them.  They  are  bilirubin,  C32H36N4O6; 
biliverdin,  C32H36N4O9;  bilifuscin,  C16H20N2 
O4;  and  biliprasin,  C16H22N2O6.  Of  these,  the 
first  two  seem  to  exist  originally  in  the  gall, 
and  the  others  are  probably  derived  from  them. 
Hoppe-Seyler  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  7,  p.  1065) 
has  shown  that  the  haemoglobin  and  hasmatin 
of  the  blood  can  be  changed  into  hydro- 
bilirubin,  a  derivative  of  bilirubin,  so  that 
the  origin  of  these  gall  pigments  seems  to 
be  clearly  shown.  Oxgall  contains,  in  addi- 
tion, cholesterine,  choline,  urea,  fats,  which  are 
the  glycerides  of  acetic  and  propionic  acids, 
mucus,  and  some  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sodium 
and  potassium  chlorides,  and  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  phosphates.  The  so- 
dium glycocholate  and  taurocholate  may  be 
separated  in  the  following  manner.  Dry  ox- 
bile  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
tincture  precipitated  by  ether  in  excess.  Both 
salts  are  deposited,  and  the  glycocholate  crystal- 
lizes upon  standing,  the  taurocholate  remaining 
in  an  amorphous  form,  resembling  oily  or  res- 


inous matter.  They  may  be  separated  mon 
completely  by  taking  advantage  of  their  differ 
ent  relations  to  lead  acetate  and  subacetate 
Both  the  acids  are  precipitated  by  the  sub 
acetate,  the  glycocholate  only  by  the  acetate 
If  the  deposit  above  referred  to  be  dissolve( 
in  water,  solution  of  lead  acetate  will  throv 
down  a  lead  glycocholate,  while  the  additioi 
of  the  lead  subacetate  to  the  remainder  wil 
precipitate  the  taurocholate.  The  acids  may  bi 
separated  from  the  salts  of  lead  by  sulphuri 
acid,  and  then  recombined  with  soda.  Botl 
these  glycocholates  have  been  used  in  medicinf 
as  hepatic  stimulants,  and  have  been  especiall; 
recommended  in  gall-stones. 

Properties. — "A  brownish-green  or  dar! 
green,  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
unpleasant  odor,  and  a  disagreeable,  bitte  ' 
taste.  Specific  gravity :  1.015  to  1.025  at  25°  C 
(77°  F.).  It  is  neutral,  or  has  a  faintly  alka 
line  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  A  mixtur< 
of  2  drops  of  Oxgall  and  10  Cc.  of  water,  whei 
treated,  first,  with  a  drop  of  a  freshly  prepare/ 
solution  of  1  part  of  sugar  in  4  parts  of  water 
and  afterwards  with  sulphuric  acid,  cautiousl; 
added,  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  re 
dissolved,  gradually  acquires  a  brownish-rei 
color,  changing,  successively,  to  carmine,  purple 
and  violet."  U.  S. 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.30  Gm.) 

Off.  Prep.— Fel  Bovis  Purificatum,  U.  8.  (Br.) 

FEL  BOVIS  PURIFICATUM.  U.  S.  (Br. 

PURIFIED  OXGALL 

(fel  bo'vls  pu-ri-fi-ca'tum) 

"The  purified  gall  of  the  Ox;  Bos  Taurus.' 
Br.  1885. 

Fel  Bovlnutn  Purificatum,  Br.,  Purified  Ox  Bile 
Fel  Tauri  Depuratum  ;  Extractum  Fellis  Bovini 
Extrait  de  Fiel  de  Bceuf,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Gereinigte  Ochsen 
galle  (Rindsgalle).  O. ;  Bile  cristallizzata  di  platner 
It.;  Hiel  de  toro  preparada,  Sp. 

*  "  Oxgall,  three  hundred  cubic  centimeter^ 
[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  on,' 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  ISi'j 
minims].     Evaporate  the  Oxgall,  in  a  tarei 
porcelain  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  to  about  oni 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] 
then  add  to  it  the  Alcohol,  mix  the  whole  thor 
oughly,  and  set  it  aside,  well  covered,  for.threi  . 
or  four  days.    Then  decant  the  clear  solution' 
filter  the  remainder,  and,  having  mixed  thi 
liquids  and  distilled  off  the  Alcohol,  evap 
orate  the  residue  to  a  pilular  consistence."  V.  S'i 

"Evaporate  one  pint  (Imperial  measure)  0: 
five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  fresh  Ox  Bik 
to  one  quarter  of  its  volume;  shake  it  witl, 
half  a  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  an< 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Alcohol  (90  pei 
cent.) ;  set  the  mixture  aside  until  the  solic 
matter  has  subsided;  decant  the  clear  solution 
and  filter  the  remainder,  washing  the  filter  ani 
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stents  with  a  little  more  Alcohol  (90  per 
it.).  Distil  off  most  of  the  Alcohol  from 
■  mixed  liquids,  and  evaporate  the  residue  in 
porcelain  dish,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
til  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thick  ex- 
id."  Br. 

The  object  of  this  preparation  is  to  furnish 
rifled  concentrated   Oxgall   in   a  condition 

which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  prescribed 
r    internal    administration.      The  addition 

alcohol  to  the  concentrated  liquid  is  made 
r  the  purpose  of  separating  albuminous 
.itter. 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
ribes  Purified  Oxgall,  and  requires  it  to  re- 
ond  l<>  the  following  tests:  "A  yellowish- 
een,  soft  solid,  having  a  peculiar  odor,  and 
partly  sweet  and  partly  bitter  taste.  Very 
luble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of 
part  of  Purified  Oxgall  in  about  100  parts 
'  water  behaves  toward  sugar  and  sulphuric 
id  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solution  men- 
mcd  under  Fel  Bovis.  An  aqueous  -solution 
'  Purified  Oxgall  should  be  clear,  and  should 
main  transparent  upon  the  addition  of  an 
[uaJ  volume  of  alcohol  (evidence  of  proper 
irifioation)."  U.  S.  "A  yellowish-green  hy- 
•oscopic  substance,  having  a  taste  partly  sweet 
id  partly  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
cohol  (90  per  cent.).    A  solution  in  twenty 

thirty  times  its  weight  of  water,  when 
eated,  first  with  a  drop  of  freshly  made  syrup 
nsisting  of  one  part  of  Refined  Sugar  and 
ur  of  icater,  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid 
utiously  added  until  the  precipitate  at  first 
mied  is  redissolved,  gradually  acquires  a 
erry-red  color,  which  changes  in  succession 

carmine,  purple,  and  violet.  Its  aqueous 
lution  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition 

alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  (absence  of  unpurified 
:  bile)."  Br. 

Refined  oxgall,  much  used  by  paintei's,  is  pre- 
ired,  according  to  Gray,  in  the  folloAving  man- 
r.  Take  of  "fresh  oxgall,  one  pint;  boil, 
hn,  and  add  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  keep 
on  the  fire  for  some  time;  to  another  pint, 
Id  one  ounce  of  common  salt  in  the  same  man- 
r;  keep  them  bottled  up  for  three  months; 
en  decant  off  the  clear;  mix  them  in  an  equal 
oportion;  a  thick  yellow  coagulum  is  imme- 
ately  formed,  leaving  the  refined  gall  clear 
d  colorless." 

Uses. — Bile  was  formerly  highly  valued  as 
remedy  in  numerous  complaints,  and  was 
nsidered  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  at- 
ided  with  deficient  biliary  secretion.  Its  use 
s,  however,  passed  out  of  vogue,  probably 
th  insufficient  reason,  as  it  has  been  proven 
it  the  bile  salts  are  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
its  to  the  secretory  activity  of  the  liver  known, 
e  have  employed  it  in  large  doses  in  catarrhal 
tndice  with  apparently  excellent  results, 
so,  at  our  suggestion  it  has  been  used  as  a 
al  application  to  sinuses  and  foul  sores  in 
rses,  with  favorable  reports ;  recent  researches 
3w  that  the  bile  of  venomous  snakes,  and 


probably  to  a  less  extent  the  bile  of  other 
animals,  is  antidotal  to  snake  venom.  (Sei 
Snake  Venom,  Part  II.) 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.30  Gm.). 

FERRI  ARSENAS.  Br. 

IRON  ARSENATE  [Arseniate  of  Iron,  Br.  1885] 

(fer'ri  ar'59-nas) 

"Ferrous  arsenate,  Fes( As04)2,Gll2(),  with 
feme  arsenate  and  some  iron  oxide."  Br. 

Fprrum  Arsenicum:  Ferrous  Arsenate:  Arseniate 
Ferreux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Arseniate  de  Fer,  Wr.;  Arsensaures 
Eisen.  Arsensaures  Eisenoxydul.  (,'.  ;  Arseniato  fer- 
roso-ferrico,  It. ;  Arseniato  de  hierro,  Sp. 

"  Ferrous  Sulphate,  202  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
415  grammes;  Sodium  Arsenate,  dried,  2(U 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  530  grammes;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate, 4i  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  boiling,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dis- 
solve the  Sodium  Arsenate  in  about  five  pints 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  litres,  and  the  Ferrous 
Sulphate  in  about  six  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
two  thousand  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Distilled  Water;  mix  the  solutions;  add 
the  Sodium  Bicarbonate  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
Distilled  Water;  stir  thoroughly;  collect  tin; 
resulting  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter;  wash 
until  free  from  sulphates;  squeeze  the  washed 
precipitate  between  folds  of  strong  linen  in  a 
screw-press;  dry  it  on  porous  bricks  in  a  warm 
air-chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100°  F.  (37.8°  C.)."  Br. 

This  is  an  official  salt  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  washed  precipitate  described 
in  the  process  is  ferrous  arsenate  (Fe3As20s). 
A  portion  of  ferrous  arsenate  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  solution.  This  is  precipitated 
by  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  also  neutral- 
izes the  sulphuric  acid  liberated  during  the 
reaction,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  thus: 

3FeS04.7H20  +  2Na2HAs04  + 

2NaHC03  = 

Fes(  As04)2.6H30  -4-  3Na2S04  + 

17H20  +  2COa 

Ferrous  arsenate  is  white  when  first  formed, 
but  quickly  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air 
during  the  process  of  washing  and  drying,  and 
finallv  becomes  a  ferroso-ferric  arsenate  of  the 
probable  composition  3Fe(FeO)  ASO4.I6H2O. 
It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  without  odor  or 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia gives  the  following  characters  of  the  salt : 
"A  tasteless  amorphous  powder  of  a  greenish 
color,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  affords  (lie  reactions 
characteristic  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  and  oi 
arsenates.  Each  gramme  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  should 
not  cease  to  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  until  at  least 
6.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  have  been  added,  cor- 
responding to  nearly  12J  per  cent,  of  hydrous. 
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or  10  per  cent,  of  anhydrous,  ferrous  arsenate. 
It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  tests  for  sulphates."  The  quantitative  test 
proves  that  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  fer- 
rous oxide  present;  for  the  potassium  dichro- 
mate  oxidizes  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  until  this 
is  wholly  converted  into  ferric  oxide  a  blue 
precipitate  continues  to  be  produced,  ceasing, 
however,  when  the  conversion  is  complete. 
Thomas  S.  Barrie  (C.  D.,  1900,  484)  found  that 
iron  arsenate  is  of  variable  composition  and 
that  the  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide  affords  no 
reliable  indication  of  the  amount  of  arsenic 
anhydride  in  the  dried  iron  arsenate.  For 
Nicholl's  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  iron  arsenate  see  Y.  B.  P.,  1903, 
572,  577. 

Uses. — Ferrous  arsenate  is  said  to  unite  the 
virtues  of  the  two  metals  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  but  the  quantity  of  iron  in  any 
permissible  dose  is  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  insignificant,  and  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine is  in  fact  due  to  the  arsenic  alone.  The 
complaints  in  which  it  has  been  found  efficient 
are  those  in  which  arsenic  in  other  forms  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and, 
judging  from  our  own  observation,  there  is 
no  one  of  them  in  which  the  common  solution 
of  potassium  arsenite  will  not  produce  all  the 
effects  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  arsenical 
preparations,  with  which  this  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  ranked  rather  than  with  the  chalyb- 
eates.  Should  the  coexistence  of  an  anajmic 
state  of  the  system  with  any  disease  requiring 
the  use  of  arsenic  indicate  the  joint  use  of 
iron,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  depend  on  ferrous 
arsenate  alone.  This  remedy  is  peculiarly  use- 
ful in  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  especially 
those  of  a  scaly  character,  as  lepra,  psoriasis, 
and  the  advanced  stage  of  eczema  and  impetigo. 
It  is  useful  also  in  lupus,  and,  mixed  with 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  simple  cerate,  may 
be  employed  externally  in  cancerous  ulcers, 
though  much  caution  is  requisite. 

Dose,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
(0.006  to  0.008  Gm.),  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  ferrous  oxide. 

FERRI  CARBONAS  SACCHARATUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SACCHARATED  FERROUS  CARBONATE 

(fer'ri  car'bo-n&s  sac-eh$-ra'tus) 

"  Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate  should  con- 
tain not  less  than  15  percent,  of  Ferrous  Car- 
bonate. [FeCOa  — 115.05],  and  should  be  kept 
in  small,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Fer- 
rous oxycarbonate,  :rFeC03,?/Fe(0H)2,  more  or 
less  oxidized,  mixed  with  sugar;  the  ferrous 
salt,  if  reckoned  as  carbonate,  FeCC-3,  forming 
about  one-third  of  the  mixture."  Br. 

Saccharated  Iron  Carbonate ;  Saccharated  Car- 
bonate of  Iron ;  Carbonas  Ferrosus  Saccharatus ; 
Saccharure  de  Carbonate  Ferreux,  Fr. ;  Ferrum  Car- 
bonlcum  Saccharatum,  P.  G. ;  Zuekerhaltlges  Kohlen- 
saures  Elsen,  Zuckerhaltiges  Ferrocarbonat,  G. 


*  "  Ferrous  Sulphate,  fifty  grammes  [or 
ounce  av.,  334  grains] ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate 
thirty-five  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  10; 
grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  Distilled  Water 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundret 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Dis 
solve  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  two  hundred  cubi 
centimeters  [or  6  fiuidounces,  366  minims]  o: 
hot  Distilled  Water,  and  the  Sodium  Bicars 
bonate  in  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [a 
about  17  fiuidounces]  of  Distilled  Water  at  i 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.) 
and  filter  the  solutions  separately.  To  the  solu 
tion  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate  contained  in  a  flasl 
having  a  capacity  of  about  one  thousand  cubi  i 
centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms 
add,  gradually,  the  solution  of  Ferrous  Sul 
phate,  and  mix  thoroughly  by  rotating  the  flask 
Fill  the  flask  with  boiling  Distilled  Water,  corl 
it  loosely,  and  set  the  mixture  aside.  Whei 
the  precipitate  has  subsided,  draw  off  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a  siphon,  an< 
then  fill  the  flask  again  with  hot  Distilled  Water 
and  shake  it.  Again  draw  off  the  clear  liquid 
and  repeat  the  washing  with  hot  Distilled  Wate: 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  decanted  liquk 
gives  merely  a  slight  cloudiness  with  bariun 
chloride  T.S.  Finally  drain  the  precipitati 
thoroughly  on  a  muslin  strainer,  transfer  it  t< 
a  porcelain  dish  containing  eighty  grammes  [o: 
2  ounces  av.,  360  grains]  of  Sugar,  and  mb 
it  intimately.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dry 
ness,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  reduce  it  t<] 
powder,  and  mix  intimately  with  it,  if  neces 
sary,  enough  well-dried  Sugar  to  make  the  fina 
product  weigh  one  hundred  grammes  [or  ; 
ounces  av.,  231  grains]."  U.  S. 

"Ferrous  Sulphate,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  oil 
40  grammes;  Ammonium  Carbonate,  1£  ounce: 
(Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boil 
ing,  2  gallons  (Imp.  meas.)  or  6400  cubic  centi 
metres;  Refined  Sugar,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  2( 
grammes.  Dissolve  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  an( 
the  Ammonium  Carbonate  each  in  one-quartei 
of  the  Distilled  Water;  add  the  former  to  the 
latter  with  brisk  stirring,  in  a  deep  cylindrica 
vessel;  cover  this  so  as  to  protect  it  as  mud' 
as  possible  from  the  air;  set  the  mixture  asidi 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  separate  the  supernatan 
liquid  from  the  precipitate  by  means  of  ! 
siphon;  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  Distille< 
Water ;  stir  well ;  after  subsidence  remove  thi 
clear  liquid ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calic< 
filter;  subject  it  to  expression;  triturate  it  witF 
the  Refined  Sugar  in  a  porcelain  mortar;  dr 
the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not  exceedin; 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)."  Br. 

This  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  in  1880 
the  process  is  identical  with  that  of  the  forme* 
German  Pharmacopoeia.  When  solutions  o 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  ar> 
mixed  together,  there  are  formed,  by  doubli 
decomposition,  sodium  sulphate  which  remain* 
in  solution,  and  ferrous  carbonate  which  fall 
as  a  pale-blue  precipitate.  This  precipitate  he; 
gins  immediately  to  alter  in  nature  by  the  ab  . 
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rption  of  oxygen,  and,  if  washed  and  dried 
the  ordinary  way,  becomes  ferric  oxide,  asso- 
ated  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  ferrous  car- 
mate,  which  has  escaped  change.  As  the 
-eparations  of  iron  containing  ferrous  oxide 
■e  the  most  esteemed,  the  change  which  this 
•ecipitate  undergoes  has  always  been  a  matter 
!  regret,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
ade  to  prevent  it.  Saccharine  matter  has  been 
eertained  to  possess  the  required  preservative 
-operties,  and  in  the  preparation  under  con- 
deration  it  is  used  to  prevent  the  ferrous  car- 
mate  as  first  precipitated  from  passing  into 
e  ferric  hydroxide. 

Becker,  a  German  physician,  was  the  first  to 
ggest  the  use  of  saccharine  matter  as  a  means 
protection  against  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
id  the  idea  was  carried  out  by  Klauer,  a  Ger- 
an  chemist,  who  first  made  the  saccharated 
rrous  carbonate.  The  use  of  boiling  distilled 
iter  in  the  process  is  to  avoid  the  action  of  the 
r  contained  in  unboiled  water.  The  washed 
•ecipitate  is  pressed  so  as  to  free  it  from 
iter  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  ineor- 
)rated  with  the  sugar  in  fine  powder.  The 
ode  of  treating  the  precipitate  unnecessarily 
;poses  it  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  late 
mdon  method  of  incorporating  it  with  the 
gar  immediately  after  washing  was  on  this 
count  preferable.  The  final  drying  tem- 
irature  should  not  exceed  54.5°  C.  (130° 
).»  (See  A.  Pharm.,  Jan.  1878;  N.  B.,  1878, 
81.) 

Properties. — "A  greenish-brown  powder, 
adually  becoming  oxidized  by  contact  with 
P,  without  odor,  and  having  at  first  a  sweetish, 
tenvards  a  slightly  ferruginous  taste.  Only 
rtially  soluble  in  water,  but  completely  solu- 
;  upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
th  copious  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  form- 
*  a  clear,  greenish-yellow  liquid.  If  1  Gm. 
Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate  be  dissolved 
5  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
uted  with  water  until  it  measures  50  Cc, 
rtions  of  this  solution  will  yield  a  blue  pre- 
)itate  with  both  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S. 
d  potassium  ferricyanide  T.S.,  but  should  not 


Saccharated  Ferric  Oxide.  Saccharum  Ferru- 
eum. — This  is  a  combination  of  sugar  and  ferric 
de.  It  is  soluble  and  of  a  pure  sweet  taste, 
wording  to  the  method  of  Siebert,  to  prepare  it 
solve  two  parts  of  iron  In  twenty-four  parts  of 
rlc  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2 ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
een  parts  ;  when  quite  cool,  dissolve  twelve  parts 
sugar  in  the  filtrate,  and  add  an  excess  of  a  solu- 
3  of  twelve  parts  of  sugar  in  twelve  parts  of 
per  cent,  ammonia  water.  After  setting  aside  for 
mty-four  hours,  precipitate  this  with  four  or  five 
es  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol  ;  collect  the  pre- 
Itate,  partially  dry  with  bibulous  paper,  intimately 
:  the  moist  mass  with  its  own  weight  of  powdered 
ar,  and  dry  by  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  good 
ldote  for  arsenic.  (A.  J.  P.,  xl.  324.  326.  See  also 
leg  Repertor.  fur  Pharm.,  xviii.  36.)  Keutmann 
t.  Pharm.  Gen.  Am.,  1893,  214)  dissolves  ferrous 
pnate  In  water,  precipitates  the  solution  (placed 
a  bottle)  with  ammonia  water,  fills  the  bottle 
J  water,  decants,  washing  the  precipitate  re- 
tedly  with  hot  water ;  the  precipitate  Is  placed 
a  porcelain  dish  containing  pulverized  sugar 
rmed,  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  added,  and  hydro- 
peroxide added  to  complete  the  oxidation ;  the 
:ture  Is  then  dried. 


give  more  than  a  slight  cloudiness  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate).  If  1.15 
Gm.  of  Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate  be  dis- 
solved in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  water  to  about  100  Cc, 
it  should  require  not  less  than  15  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  V.S.  to  impart 
a  permanent  pink  tint  to  the  liquid,  correspond- 
ing to  not  less  than  15  percent,  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate." V.  S. 

Saccharated  ferrous  carbonate  is  frequently 
seen  _  in  small  coherent  lumps,  usually  of  a 
grayish-brown  color,  permanent  in  the  air,  hav- 
ing a  sweet,  styptic  taste,  and  wholly  and 
readily  soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  with 
effervescence.  According  to  the  last  revision 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  described 
as  being  in  "small  coherent  lumps  or  pow- 
der, of  a  brownish-gray  color  with  a  sweet, 
feebly  chalybeate  taste.  It  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
half  its  volume  of  water.  Each  gramme,  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  warm  Concentrated  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  diluted  with  water,  should  not 
cease  to  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  until  at  least  29  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  have  been  added.  It  should 
yield  only  the  slightest  characteristic  reactions 
with  the  tests  for  sulphates."  The  presence  of 
ferric  oxide  is  a  defect,  which  is  avoided  in 
Vallet's  ferruginous  mass. 

Its  solution  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
showing  the  presence  of  the  ferric  salt  in  only 
small  proportion,  but  yields  a  copious  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  the  ferricyanide,  proving  the 
abundance  of  the  ferrous  compound.  The  same 
solution  should  give  but  a  veiy  slight  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  evincing  that  very 
little  either  of  ferrous  or  of  sodium  sulphate 
has  escaped  the  washing  process.  The  quan- 
titative tests  determine  the  quantity  of  ferrous 
salt  present,  requiring  in  the  British  test  the 
stated  amount  of  the  potassium  bichromate  to. 
convert  it  into  the  feme  chloride,  and  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  the  test  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  an  excellent  cha- 
lybeate, possessing  the  advantages  of  having 
nearly  all  the  iron  in  it  in  the  ferrous  state, 
and  of  being  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Origi- 
nally introduced  into  the  official  list  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias 
of  1850  and  1851.  It  is  undoubtedly  more 
active  than  the  feme  subearbonate,  and  must 
be  used  in  a  smaller  dose.  It  is,  however,  in- 
ferior to  Vallet's  ferruginous  mass,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  anti-oxidizing  influ- 
ence of  saccharine  matter  is  much  more  fully 
applied. 

Dose,  of  the  saccharated  ferrous  carbonate, 
from  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32  to  2.0  Gm.), 
given  hi  the  form  of  pill. 
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FERR1  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S. 

FERRIC  CHLORIDE  [Iron  Perchloride] 

(fer'ri  ^hlo'ri-dum) 

"  Ferric  Chloride  should  contain  not  less  than 
22  percent,  of  metallic  iron  in  the  form  of 
chloride."  U.  S. 

Sesquiehloride  (Perchloride)  of  Iron,  Chloride  of 
Iron ;  Ferrum  Muriaticurn  Oxydatum,  Chloridum  vel 
Chloruretum  Ferricum,  Ferri  l'erchloridum  ;  Chlorure 
ferrique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Perchlorure  de  Fer,  Fr. ;  Ferrum 
Sesquichloratum,  P.  G.;  Eisenchlorid,  G. ;  Cloruro 
ferrico,  Sp. 

*  "  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grams],  to  make 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains]. 
Evaporate  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride  on 
a  water-bath  until  it  weighs  forty  grammes  [or 
1  ounce  av.,  180  grains]  ;  then  set  it  aside  in  a 
glass-covered  vessel,  until  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line mass.  Lastly,  break  the  salt  into  pieces, 
and  keep  it  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  pro- 
tected from  light."  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  does  not  give  a 
process  for  making  this  salt  directly  from 
metallic  iron,  but  simply  evaporates  the  official 
solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  former  U.  S.  P. 
directed  a  process  which  had  been  adopted  with 
but  little  alteration  from  that  of  Wittstein. 
(Prae.  Pharm.  Chem.,  Darby's  transl.,  p.  265.) 
When  iron  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  escapes  with 
effervescence,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the 
iron  forms  ferrons  oxide,  which  reacts  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  water  and  ferrous 
chloride.1  The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to 
convert  the  ferrous  chloride  into  the  ferric  salt. 
This  is  effected  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids  and  heating  until  red  fumes  no 
longer  escape.  The  following  reaction  explains 
this : 

GFeCla  +  2HNC-3  +  6HC1  = 

6FeCls  +  2NO  +  4ILO 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  The 
relative  proportions  of  iron  and  the  two 
acids  are  adjusted  very  nearly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  results.  There  are  two  crystal- 
lized chlorides,  one,  FeCl3  +  3H2O,  which  is 
very  deliquescent,  the  other,  FeCb  -f-  6H2O, 
which  is  less  so,  but  which,  when  allowed  to 
stand  over  sulphuric  acid,  liquefies  and  slowly 
deposits  crystals  of  the  first  chloride,  FeCb  -j- 
3H2O,  losing  half  of  its  water  of  hydration.2 

1  The  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  adopted 
the  following  preparations  of  ferrous  chloride,  made 
by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evap- 
orating the  filtered  solution  rapidly  to  dryness. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Chloride. — Dissolve  5  grammes 
of  dry  ferrous  chloride  in  20  grammes  of  orange- 
llower  water,  and  add  800  grammes  syrup  of  gum 
and  175  grammes  syrup  of  orange-flower. 

Pills  of  Ferrous  Cliloride. — Dry  ferrous  chloride, 
powdered  marshmallow-root.  each  10  grammes,  muci- 
lage sufficient.  Make  into  100  pills,  which  are  to  be 
silvered. 

2  Syrupus  Ferri  Chloridi  (Edel).  Sump  of  Iron 
•Chloride. — Take  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Iron 
(TJ.  S.  P.).  208  minims;  Potassium  Citrate,  224 
grains  ;  Citric  Acid.  60  grains  :  Water,  8  iluidounces  ; 
Glycerin,  5  fluidounces :  Syrup,  16  fluidounces.  Dis- 


The  requirement  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.  1 
that  feme  chloride  should  contain  not  less  than 
22  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  is  low.  If  tue| 
solution  from  which  it  is  made  contains  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  iron,  as  is  required,  the  salt 
should  theoretically  contain  not  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  iron;  but  on  account  of  the  avidity 
with  which  it  absorbs  moisture  an  allowance  ; 
on  this  account  is  proper. 

Properties — It  is  in  "  orange-yellow,  crystal- 
line pieces,  odorless,  or  having  a  faint  odor  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  strongly  styptic  taste. 
Very  deliquescent  in  moist  air.    Freely  and 
completely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  also 
in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ether  and  3  parts  of 
alcohol.    At  35.5°  C.  (96°  F.)  the  salt  fuses 
to   a   reddish-brown    liquid.     When  strongly, 
heated,  it  decomposes,  losing  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  while  the  anhydrous  salt  sublimes, 
leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.    The  dilute, 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  shows  an  acid 
reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper,  yields  a  brown- 
ish-red precipitate  with  ammonia  water,  a  blue 
precipitate  with  potassium  ferroeyanide  T.S.. 
and  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid 
with  silver  nitrate  T.S.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 
dissolved  in  25  Cc.  of  boiling  water,  be  treatec 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  filtrati 
should  be  colorless,  and,  after  aeidulation  witl] 
hydrochloric  acid,  20  Cc.  of  the  solution  shouk 
not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavA 
metals  (see  Part  III).   On  adding  a  clear  crys 
tal  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  cooled  mixture  oi  i 
equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  aci< 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10) 
the  crystal  should  not  become  brown  in  color 
nor  should  a  brownish-black  color  be  developec 
around  it  within  five  minutes  (limit  of  nitrii 
acid).    If  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  50'; 
a  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared  potassiun 
ferricyanide  T.S.  be  added,  a  pure  brown  colo 
should  be  produced,  which  should  not  turn  a 
once  to  a  green  or  greenish-blue  (absence  0  : 
ferrous  salt).    If  1  Gm.  of  dry  Feme  Chloridj 
be  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  measur : 
100  Cc,  then  55.5  Cc.  of  this  solution,  wliei 
measured  into  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  thj 
capacity  of  about  250  Cc.  followed  by  3  Cc 
of  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  2  Gm.  of  potassiun 
iodide,  should,  after  securely  stoppering  th ; 
flask  and  heating  for  half  an  hour  at  40°  CI 
(104°  F.),  and  cooling,  require  not  less  thai; 
22   Cc.   of   tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphat 

solve  the  potassium  citrate  and  citric  acid  in  tl) 
water,  add  the  iron  solution,  and  when  the  reactio 
ceases  filter  the  solution,  then  add  the  glycerin  an 
syrup.  (D.  C,  1894,  246.) 

Tasteless  Iron  Chloride  is  made  by  adding  an  als; 
line  citrate  in  solution  to  a  solution  of  iron  sesqu 
chloride,  in  such  proportion  that  there  shall  be  tw 
molecules  of  the  former  to  three  molecules  of  cnlH 
rine.    Usually  from  120  to  140  grains  of  citric  acn 
saturated  with  soda,  potassa,  or  ammonia  are  rt-j 
quired  for  the  preparation  of  an  ounce  of  a  tinctui 
of  corresponding  strength   to  the   official  t'n^tul?i 
The  addition  should  be  made  to  the  liquor,  aim  UJ 
final  solution  must  not  contain  more  than  40  p<}. 
cent,  of  alcohol.    R.  Pother  affirms  that  these  s< 
called  salts  are  mere  mixtures  of  iron  citrate  affij 
iodide  or  chloride  of  the  alkali  used.  (A.  J.  P.,  187'B 
p.  171.) 
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.S.  for  complete  deeolorization  (each  Cc.  of 
ie  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  in- 
eating  1  percent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S. 
contains  a  variable  proportion  of  water  ac- 
irding  to  the  crystalline  forms  it  is  made  to 
sume,  having  about  40  per  cent.,  or  six  mole- 
iles,  when  in  fine  acicular  crystals,  and  only  22 
ir  cent.,  or  two  and  a  half  molecules,  when  in 
e  form  of  larger  tables. 

Uses. — Ferric  chloride  is  used  almost  ex- 
usively  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  liquor,  and 

reference  to  its  effect  and  application  we 
fer  to  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi  and  Liquor 
rri  Chloridi.  Excepting  deliquescence,  it 
ieps  without  change.  When  used,  it  may  be 
ssolved  in  water  in  such  proportions  as  may 
1  required.  Six,  three,  two,  and  one  and  a 
11'  drachms  to  a  fluidounce  of  water  have 
mi  recommended,  the  stronger  solutions  being 
ed  in  the  treatment  of  varices,  the  weaker 
ir  injection  into  aneurisms,  and  for  applica- 
in  to  bleeding  surfaces,  etc.    J.  Z.  Lawrence 

England,  has  used  it  as  a  styptic  in  a  semi- 
iliquesced  state  and  found  it  extremely  effi- 
ent.  He  keeps  it  in  a  bottle,  in  which  it 
•adually  deliquesces,  and  while  it  is  in  this 
'iidition  he  applies  the  thick  liquid  portion, 
,'  means  of  a  brush  of  spun  glass,  to  the 
ceding  surface. 

FERRI  CITRAS.  U.  S. 

FERRIC  CITRATE 

(fer'ri  cl'trSs) 

"  It  should  contain  Ferric  Citrate  correspond- 
%  in  amount  to  not  less  than  16  percent,  of 
Gallic  iron,  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
red  bottles,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Citrate  of  Iron;  Citras  Ferricus ;  Citrate  de  Ses- 
loxlde  de  Fer,  Citrate  ferrique.  Fr. ;  Ferrum  Citrl- 
m  Oxydaturn,  P.  G. ;  Ferricitrat,  Cttronensaures 
5e»osyd,  Eisencitrat,  G. ;  Citrato  di  f  erro,  It. ; 
:rato  ferrlco,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
iv.)  for  ferric  citrate.    The  process  of  the 
S.  P.  1890  and  that  for  the  solution  of 
:ric  citrate  are  appended.1 


"  Solution  of  Ferric  Citrate,  a  convenient  quan- 
y.  Evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath,  at  a 
iperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  to  the 
tslstence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass, 
that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales, 
ep  the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected 
m  light."  U.  S.  1890. 

Jquor  Ferri  Citratis,  U.  S.  1890.  Solution  of 
•ric  Citrate. — "An  aqueous  solution  of  Ferric 
rate,  corresponding  to  about  7.5  per  cent,  of  metal- 
Iron."  V.  S.  1890. 

'  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  one  thousand  and 
y  grammes  [or  37  ounces  av.,  16  grains]  ;  Citric 
id.  tlircc  hundred  grammes  [or  10  ounces  av.,  255 
ilns]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
He  centimeters  [or  29  fluidounces.  363  minims]  ; 
iter,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
unmcs  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Mix  the 
mionla  Water  with  three  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  101  fluidounces.  213  minims]  of  cold 
iter,  and  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate  with 
i  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  338  fluidounces. 
minims]  of  cold  Water.  Add  the  latter  solution 
wly  to  the  diluted  Ammonia  Water,  with  constant 


Ferric  citrate  is  not  a  definite  chemical  salt, 
but  a  compound  containing  feme  citrate,  to 
which  the  following  formula  has  been  assigned : 
Fe2(C6H507)2.6H20.  The  German  Pharmaco- 
poeia requires  that  it  shall  contain  the  equivalent 
of  19  to  20  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  This 
amount  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  The  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  requires  not  less  than  16  per  cent.  It 
is  important,  in  making  it,  that  an  excess  of 
citric  acid  be  avoided,  and  the  feme  hydroxide 


stirring.  Pour  the  mixture  on  a  wet  muslin  strainer, 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  run  off  and  the  precipitate 
to  drain.  Then  remove  the  moist  mass  from  the 
strainer,  mix  it  well  with  six  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  202  fluidounces.  426  minimsj  of  cold 
Water,  again  pour  it  on  the  strainer,  and  let  it  drain. 
Repeat  this  washing  with  several  successive  por- 
tions of  cold  Water  in  the  same  manner,  until  the 
washings  cease  to  produce  more  than  a  slight  cloudi- 
ness with  barium  chloride  test-solution.  Then  allow 
the  precipitate  to  drain  completely,  transfer  it  to  a 
porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Citric  Acid,  and  heat  the 
mixture,  on  a  water-bath,  to  60"  C.  (140°  F. ),  stir- 
ring constantly,  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved. 
Lastly,  filter  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  it,  at  the 
above-mentioned  temperature,  until  it  weighs  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  a  v.,  120  grains]." 
U.  8.  1890. 

In  this  process,  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  first  ob- 
tained by  treating  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with 
ammonia,  and  is  then  combined,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
with  the  citric  acid,  thus  forming  a  solution  of  ferric 
citrate.  It  might  appear,  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  process,  that  in  the  direction  to  add  the  citric 
acid  to  the  precipitated  hydroxide,  the  addition  of 
water  to  hold  the  resulting  citrate  in  solution  had 
been  omitted  ;  but  the  precipitate,  even  after  drain- 
ing, retains  mechanically  quite  sufficient  water  for 
the  purpose,  so  much,  indeed,  that  evaporation  is 
necessary  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  reduce  the 
bulk  to  the  required  standard.  The  temperature  is 
limited  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  because,  though  a 
moderate  heat  promotes  the  solution,  a  high  degree 
of  it  diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  oxide,  and  thus 
interferes  with  the  process. 

The  solution  is  "a  dark  brown  liquid,  odorless, 
and  possessing  a  slightly  ferruginous  taste.  Specific 
gravity,  about  1.250  at  15°  C.  (59°  F. ) .  Upon  evap- 
orating 100  Gm.  of  the  Solution,  in  a  thin  layer,  on 
plates  of  glass,  about  42.5  to  43  Gm.  of  garnet-red 
scales  will  be  obtained.  The  Solution  has  an  acid 
reaction  upon  litmus  paper,  and  is  not  precipitated, 
but  rendered  darker  in  color,  by  ammonia  water. 
With  potassium  ferrocvanide  test-solution  it  affords 
a  bluish-green  color  or  precipitate,  which  is  increased 
and  rendered  dark  blue  by  the  subsequent  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  heating  the  Solution  with 
potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  test-solution,  it  will 
yield  a  brown- precipitate,  without  evolving  vapor  ol 
ammonia.  If  a  portion  of  the  Solution,  diluted  with 
4  volumes  of  water,  be  deprived  of  its  iron  by  boiling 
it  with  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate 
test-solution,  and  the  filtrate  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  a  portion  of  this  liquid,  when  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  should  not  give  a  white, 
crystalline  precipitate  (absence  of  tartrate),  ir  to 
another  portion  of  the  acidulated  and  cooled  filtrate 
a  little  calcium  chloride  test-solution  be  added,  and 
the  liquid  heated  to  boiling,  it  should  gradually  de- 
posit   a    white,     crystalline    precipitate.     It  X.l^ 


1  Gm*.  of  potassium  iodide,  the  mixture  "e  kegt 
half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  40  L  (iu *  *  •  i; 
then  cooled,  and  mixed  with  a  few  d_rops  of  starch 
test-solution.  It  should  require  about  15  Cc  of  .odium 
hyposulphite  decinormal  volumetric  solution  to i  ells 
charge  the  blue  or  greenish  color  of  the  "quid  <**™ 
Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution  lnd  cat  f  -5  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron)."  V.  S.  1890.  It  keeps I  lor 
a  long  time  without  change,  and  answers  admirably 

well  for  preparing  solid  '"r,ncnflc,J™teintarSduc!nl 
chalybeate  salts  containing  it  and  for  introducnt| 
it  into  extemporaneous  mixtures.  Each  fh jounce 
of  it  contains  about  half  a  troyounce  of  ferric  citrate 
It  mav  be  given  as  a  ferruginous  tonic  In  the  dose 
of  ten  minims  (0.6  CO.  equivalent  to  five  grams 
(0.32  Gm.)  of  the  salt,  several  times  a  day. 
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be  thoroughly  washed  to  free  it  from  sulphates, 
otherwise  brilliant  scales  will  not  be  formed. 
(See  process  in  footnote.) 

Properties. — Ferric  citrate  is  in  "  thin,  trans- 
parent, garnet-red  scales,  without  odor,  and 
having  a  slightly  ferruginous  taste.  Slowly  but 
completely  soluble  in  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  diminish- 
ing in  solubility  with  age;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  chars,  and  finally 
leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  which,  when 
moistened  with  hot  water,  should  not  show  an 
alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus  paper  (ab- 
sence of  citrates  or  tartrates  of  the  alkali 
metals).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  shows 
an  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and 
is  not  precipitated,  but  rendered  darker  in  color, 
by  ammonia  water.  With  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  T.S.  the  aqueous  solution  yields  a 
bluish-green  color  or  precipitate,  which  is  in- 
creased and  rendered  dark  blue  by  the  subse- 
quent addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (difference 
from  iron  and  ammonium  citrate).  If  Ferric 
Citrate  be  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  it  yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  with- 
out evolving  ammonia.  If  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  be  deprived  of  its  iron  by 
boiling  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  and  the  filtrate  be  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  cooled  liquid,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  caleium  chloride  T.S.,  and 
again  heated  to  boiling,  will  gradually  afford 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  acidulated  and  cooled  liquid,  when 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  should 
not  deposit  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  (ab- 
sence of  tartrate).  If  0.555  6m.  of  Ferric  Cit- 
rate be  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask 
having  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc,  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  if,  after  the  addition 
of  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and  securely 
closing  the  flask,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half 
an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  then  cooled, 
it  should  require  not  less  than  16  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge 
the  color  of  the  liquid,  starch  T.S.  being  used 
as  indicator  (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  so- 
dium thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  1  percent,  of 
metallic  iron)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Feme  citrate  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  in  1831,  by  Beral  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  pleasant  chalybeate,  and  is  best 
given  in  solution. 

Dose,  of  the  salt,  from  three  to  ten  grains 
(0.2  to  0.65  Gm.). 

FERRI  ET  AMMONII  CITRAS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

IRON  AND  AMMONIUM  CITRATE  [Ammonlo-Ferric 
Citrate,  Soluble  Ferric  Citrate] 

(f§r'ri  et  am-mo'nM  ci'tras) 

"  It  should  contain  Iron  and  Ammonium 
Citrate  corresponding  in  amount  to  not  less 


than  16  percent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  should  b 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  fron 
light."  U.  S. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia  ;  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras,  Br.  1867 ;  Ferrum  Cltricum  Ammoniatun: 
Ferri  Ammonio-Citras,  Ferro-Ammonium  Cltricum 
Ammonio-Cltrate  of  Iron,  Soluble  Citrate  of  Iron 
Citrate  de  Fer  et  d'Ammonlaque  (de  Fer  ammonis 
cal),  Fr.  Cod.;  Citrate  Ferrique  Ammoniacal,  Fr.;Cil 
ronensaures  Eisenoxyd-Ammonium  ( Ammoniak)  '  Fei 
rlammoniumcitrat,  G.;  Citrato  ferrico-ammonlcd,  Hp 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  was  as  follows 
"  Solution  of  Ferric  Citrate,  one  hundred  cubi 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounees,  183  minims] 
Ammonia  Water,  forty  cubic  centimeters  [o 
1  fluidounce,  169  minims] .  Mix  the  solution  o 
Feme  Citrate  with  the  Ammonia  Water,  evap 
orate  the  mixture,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  a! 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.) 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  or 
plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  ma; 
be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  the  product  ij 
well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light. 
U.  S.  1890.  • 

"  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  10  fl.  ounce 
(Imperial  measure)  or  a  sufficient  quantity,  o 
200  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  23  fl.  ounces  (Imp 
meas.)  or  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  460  cubi 
centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity ;  Citric  Acid 
4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  80  grammes;  Distillei 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Prepare  ferri 
hydroxide  as  follows:  Mix  sixteen  fluid  ounce 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  three  hundred  and  twent; 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution  of  Ammoui; 
with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundrei 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water;  graduall; 
add  to  this  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate 
previously  diluted  with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas. 
or  eight  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Distillei 
Water;  stir  constantly  and  briskly,  taking  car 
that  ammonia  is,  finally,  in  slight  excess  a1 
indicated  by  the  odor;  set  aside  the  mixtur 
for  two  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally;  pou 
it  on  a  calico  filter;  when  the  liquid  ha 
drained  away,  wash  the  precipitated  ferri 
hydroxide  with  Distilled  Water  until  free  froc : 
sulphates. 

Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  its  own  weigh 
of  Distilled  Water;  warm  the  mixture  on  ; 
water-bath ;  add  the  ferric  hydroxide,  previousl; 
well  drained ;  stir  them  together  until  nearl; 
the  whole  of  the  hydroxide  has  dissolved,  o: 
until  the  Citric  Acid  is  saturated  with  ferrii 
hydroxide  (prepared,  if  necessary,  from  mon 
of  the  Solution  of  Feme  Sulphate) ;  let  thi] 
solution  cool;  add  five  and  a  half  fluid  ounce- 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  and  ten  cubii 
centimetres  of  Solution  of  Ammonia;  filtej 
through  flannel,  adding  some  Distilled  Wate:|" 
if  necessary;  evaporate  to  the  consistence  oi 
syrup,  the  presence  of  a  very  slight  excess  o:i 
ammonia  being  maintained;  dry  in  thin  layer:) 
on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  F.  (37.8°  C.) ;  remove  W 
dry  flakes  of  Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate."  Br 
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In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890,  the  process 
.insisted  simply  in  evaporating  a  mixture  of 
ilution  of  ferric  citrate  and  ammonia  water, 
u  the  British,  ferric  hydroxide  is  first  precipi- 
ited  from  a  solution  of  the  ferric  sulphate, 
len  digested  at  a  moderate  heat  with  a  solution 
[  citric  acid,  and  lastly  neutralized  by  am- 
lonia.  It  has,  however,  been  found  by  E.  R. 
quibb  that  a  heat  above  82.1°  C.  (180°  P.) 
■is  injuriously  in  the  preparation  of  the  ferric 
(rate,  and  the  boiling  heat  directed  in  the 
ritish  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864  was,  therefore, 
nproper.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  297.)  This  error 
as  been  corrected  in  the  present  Br.  Pharma- 
>[>a)ia,  which  directs  that  the  salt  should  be 
ried  at  a  heat  not  above  38°  C.  (100°  P.). 
■a  the  U.  S.  1890  formula  the  ferric  citrate 
as  used  already  prepared,  in  the  British  it  is 
rcpared  in  the  process.  The  solution  should 
3  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  before 
3ing  poured  out  on  porcelain  or  glass  to 
ry,  and  it  is  important  that  the  heat  em- 
loyed  in  the  concentration  should  not  exceed 
mt  indicated.  Like  most  of  the  scaled 
on  salts,  this  preparation  is  not  a  true 
icmical  compound,  the  ammonia  not  being 
i  the  proportion  to  form  a  double  salt;  it 
ould  be  better  to  name  it  "  ammoniated  iron 
trate." 

J.  U.  Lloyd  (N.  R.,  1879,  323)  states  that  it 
usually  difficult  to  adjust  accurately  the 
aantity  of  the  ammonia  in  this  process,  and 
roposes  to  use  a  definite  quantity  of  a  fixed 
lit,  like  ammonium  citrate,  instead.  His  pro- 
■ss  will  be  found  in  the  footnote.1  R.  Rother 
'commends  the  following  m»thod :  Dissolve 
"2  parts  of  feme  citrate  in  three  or  four 
mes  its  weight  of  water  with  heat,  add  79 
*rts  of  ammonium  carbonate,  evaporate,  and 
ale  in  the  usual  manner.  (.4.  J.  P.,  1887, 
166.) 

Properties. — Iron  and  ammonium  citrate  is 
ore  soluble  than  the  citrate.  It  is  in  "  thin, 
ansparent,  gamet-red  scales,  without  odor, 
id  having  a  saline,  mildly  ferruginous  taste; 
liquescent  in  moist  air.  Readily  and  com- 
etely  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
'hen  strongly  heated,  the  salt  chars,  and 
lally  leaves  a  residue  of  feme  oxide,  which, 
hen  moistened  with  hot  water,  should  not 
iow  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  litmus  paper 
ibsence  of  citrates  or  tartrates  of  the  alkali 


I  Prepare  a  solution  of  ammouium  citrate  from 
:rie  acid  8  oz.  av.,  and  ammonia  water  q.  s. 

Add  the  ammonia  water  to  the  citric  acid  until 
slight  excess,  then  evaporate  the  solution  until  it 
'asures  sixteen  fluidounces. 

Then  take  of  solution  of  iron  tersulphate  1(5  fluid- 
aces  ;  citric  acid  4  ounces  av.  ;  distilled  water  and 
imonia  water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  :  solution 
ammonium  citrate  5  fluidounces.  Prepare  hy- 
ated  ferric  oxide  from  the  solution  of  iron  tersul- 
late,  Having  drained  it.  place  in  an  evaporating 
sh  and  add  the  citric  acid,  warm  upon  a  steam  or 
iter  bath,  and  stir  until  the  citric  acid  is  dis- 
lved,  then  add  the  solution  of  ammonium  citrate 
id  stir  until  the  hydrated  oxide  is  dissolved,  filter 
d  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup, 
read  upon  glass  with  a  brush,  an*  dry.    The  yield 

II  be  4234  grains. 

(32) 


metals).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  ls 
neutral  to  litmus  paper.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  not  precipitated,  but  rendered  darker  in 
color,  by  ammonia  water.  With  potassium 
ferrocyanide  T.S.  the  solution  does  not  afford 
a  blue  color  or  precipitate,  unless  it  be  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  (difference  from 
ferric  citrate).  If  Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate 
be  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  it 
yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  ammonia 
is  evolved.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  10)  be  deprived  of  its  iron  by  boiling  with 
an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  the 
filtrate  be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
a  portion  of  the  cooled  liquid,  when  mixed  with 
a  little  calcium  chloride  T.S.,  and  again  heated 
to  boiling,  will  gradually  deposit  a  white,  crys- 
talline precipitate.  Another  portion  of  the 
acidulated  and  cooled  liquid,  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  should  not  yield 
a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  (absence  of 
tartrate).  If  0.555  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  15  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  having  a  capacity 
of  about  100  Cc,  and  if,  after  the  addition  of 
1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and  securely  closing 
the  flask,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an  hour 
at  40°  C.  (104°  P.),  and  then  cooled,  it  should 
require  not  less  than  16  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge  the  color 
of  the  liquid,  starch  T.S.  being  used  as  an  in- 
dicator (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  1  percent,  of  me- 
tallic iron)."  U.  S.  "When  incinerated  with 
free  access  of  air,  it  leaves  31  or  32  per  cent, 
of  feme  oxide,  which  is  not  alkaline  to  litmus 
(absence  of  fixed  alkali).  Heated  with  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  it  evolves  ammonia  and 
deposits  ferric  hydroxide.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion from  which  the  iron  has  separated  does 
not,  when  slightly  supersaturated  with  acetic 
acid,  give  any  crystalline  precipitate-  (absence 
of  tartrates).  It  should  not  yield  more  than 
the  slightest  characteristic  reactions  with  the 
tests  for  sulphates."  Br.  Its  precise  chemical 
constitution  is  not  determined;  but  Menu 
(Jahresb.,  1873,  570),  on  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  citrate  in  ammonia  to  dryness, 
obtained  a  salt  of  the  formula  Fe2(NH4)2.(Cs 

H507)2  +  3H20. 

Uses. — This  salt  is  a  pleasant  chalybeate,  in 
doses  of  5  grains  (0.32  Gm.).  According  to 
Paris,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  carbonated 
alkalies  without  decomposition,  and  given  in  a 
state  of  effervesence  with  citric  acid.  It  should 
be  prescribed  when  feme  citrate  is  desired  in 
solution,  as  it  is  not  suited  for  administration 
in  the  form  of  pills,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  which  renders  it  too  soluble,  and 
causes  the  pills  to  flatten  after  they  have  been 
made,  and  frequently  to  cohere  in  one  solid 
mass.  The  official  feme  citrate  should  always 
be  used  for  pills,  as  it  is  more  slowly  dissolved. 

Dose,  from  three  to  eight  grains  (0.2  to  0.5 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Vinum  Ferri,  U.  S.  (Br.), 
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FERRI  ET  AMMONII  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

FERRIC  AMMONIUM  SULPHATE  [Ammonio-Ferric 
Sulphate,   Ammonio-Ferric  Alum, 
Iron  Ammonium  Alum] 

(feT'ri  6t  am-mo'nM  sul'phas) 

FeNH4  ( S04)  2  +  12H20  =  478.69 

"  It  should  contain,  in  the  uneffloresced  con- 
dition, 99.5  percent,  of  pure  Ferric  Ammonium 
Sulphate,  and  not  less  than  11.5  percent,  of 
metallic  iron.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Ferrum  Sulfuricum  Oxydatum  Ammoniatum  ;  Fer- 
rum  Ammonio-Sulphuricum,  Ferri  Ammonio-Sulphas, 
Sulphas  Amnionieo-Ferricus,  Alumen  Ammoniacale 
ferricum,  Iron  Alum  ;  Sulfate  de  Fer  et  d'Arnmo- 
uiaque,  Sulfate  de  Fer  (ferrique)  ammoniacal,  Alun  de 
Fer  ammoniacal,  Fr. ;  Schwefelsaures  Eisenoxyd-Am- 
monium,  Ammoniakalischer  Eisenalaun,  Ferriam- 
moniumsulfat,  O. 

The  present  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  a 
process  for  preparing  this  salt;  that  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  1870  will  be  found  below.  1 

This  is  an  ammonia  iron-alum,  in  which  the 
place  of  the  aluminum  oxide  (alumina)  is  occu- 
pied by  the  ferric  oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  solution  of  ferric  tersulphate  with 
ammonium  sulphate  until  the  latter  salt  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool. 
The  two  salts  unite  to  form  iron  and  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  which,  being  insoluble  in  the 
amount  of  liquid  employed,  crystallizes  when  it 
cools.  The  process  is  based  on  that  of  Wm. 
Hodgson  (A.  J.  P.,  1856,  p.  305). 

Properties. — Ammonio-ferric  alum  is  in 
"  pale  violet,  octahedral  crystals,  without  odor, 
and  having  an  acid,  styptic  taste;  efflorescent 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Soluble  in  2.7  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.8  part  of 
boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
strongly  heated,  the  crystals  fuse,  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization,  expand,  and  finally 
leave  a  pale  brown  residue.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  upon 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  yields  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide  T.S.  a  blue  precipitate,  and  with 
barium  chloride  T.S.  a  white  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.  Ferric  Ammonium  Sulphate 
yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  if  the 
mixture  be  heated,  ammonia  gas  is  evolved.  If 
the  iron  be  wholly  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  the  salt  by  treating  it  with  an  excess  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  T.S.,  the  resulting  filtrate 
when  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  ammonia  water,  should  not 
yield  a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  (absence 
of  aluminum).  The  addition  of  3  Cc.  of  nitric 
acid  to  30  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 


1  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Sulphas. — "  Take  of  Solution  of 
Tersulphate  of  Iron  two  pints;  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monium four  troyounces  and  a  half.  Heat  the  Solu- 
tion of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  to  the  boiling  point,  add 
the  Sulphate  of  Ammonium,  stirring  until  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize.  Wash 
the  crystals  quickly  with  very  cold  water,  wrap  them 
in  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  them  in  the  open  air." 
U.  S.  1870. 


20),  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrat 
T.S.,  should  not  produce  any  turbidity  (absent 
of  chlorides).    If  0.555  Gm.  of  the  unefflii 
resced  crystals  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  15  C1 
of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
glass-stoppered   flask   having  a   capacity  < 
about  100  Cc,  and  if,  after  the  addition  of 
Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and  securely  closii! 
the  flask,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an  hoii 
at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  then  cooled,  it  shou1 
require  not  less  than  11.5  Cc.  of  tenth-norm  / 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge  the  col 
of  the  liquid   (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-noim: 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  1  percer 
of  metallic  iron.)."    U.  S.    According  to  ]j 
Rose,   the  pure  salt  is  white,  and  gives 
colored  solution  with  water,  in  consequen . 
of  the  formation  of  a  basic  ferruginous  sa 
This  decomposition  is  prevented  by  dissol 
ing  it  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  t 
solution   is  colorless.    Instead   of  ammoniu! 
sulphate,  potassium  sulphate  may  be  employ 
with  the  solution  of  ferric  tersulphate,  in  whi 
case  a  potassium  iron-alum  is  produced,  call 
potassio- ferric  alum,  which  has  all  the  propt 
ties,  physical  and  remedial,  of  the  ammoni 
ferric  salt,  and  the  two  appear  to  have  be 
indiscriminately  used. 

Uses. — The  iron-alums  were  brought  to  t: 
notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Lond 
in  Dec.  1853,  by  Lindsley  Blyth,  as  a  ni 
remedy,  prescribed  in  St.  Mary's  Hospit 
Tyler  Smith  found  them  to  be  more  astringe 
than  common  alum,  and  devoid  of  the  stimuli 
ing  effects  of  the  other  salts  of  iron.  Fer 
alum  is  certainly  useful  in  passive  leucorrli& 
and  its  saturated  solution  has  been  strom 
recommended  as  a  styptic. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0. 
Gm.),  to  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  dH 

FERRI  ET  AMMONII  TARTRAS.  U. . 

IRON  AND  AMMONIUM  TARTRATE 
[Ammonio-Ferric  Tartrate] 

(fSr'ri  6t  ^.m-nio'ni-i  tar'tr&s) 

"  It  should  contain  Iron  and  Ammonii 
Tartrate  corresponding  in  amount  to  not  lii 
than  13  percent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  shovf 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protect 
from  light."  U.  S. 

Ferrum  Tartaricum  Ammoniatum,  Ferri  Ammor 
Tartras ;  Ammonio-Tartrate  of  Iron  ;  Tartrate  F 
rico-ammonique.  Fr.  God. ;  Tartrate  de  Fer  et  a'i 
moniaque.  Tartrate  ferrique  ammoniacal,  Fr.;  We 
saures  Eisenoxyd-Ammonium,  Q. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (£ 
Rev.)  for  iron  and  ammonium  tartrate.  1 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is  appended.1 


1  "  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  one  hundred  cu 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  ;  1 
taric  Acid,  twenty-nine  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  two  hundred  cubic  ce. 
meters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  ;  Ammo 
Water,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  To 
hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidoun 
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Properties. — This  salt  is  in  "  thin,  transpar- 
t  scales,  varying  in  color  from  garnet-red  to 
ddish-brown,  without  odor,  and  having  a 
eetish,  slightly  ferruginous  taste;  slightly 
liquescent  in  the  air.  Very  soluble  in  water; 
oluble  in  alcohol.  When  strongly  heated, 
e  salt  chars,  emits  fumes  having  the  odor  of 
rning  sugar,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of 
rric  oxide,  which,  when  moistened  with  hot 
iter,  should  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction 
ion  red  litmus  paper  (absence  of  citrates  or 
rtrates  of  the  alkali  metals).  An  aqueous 
lution  of  Iron  and  Ammonium  Tartrate 
Quid  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  is  not 
ecipitated,  but  rendered  darker  in  color,  by 
imonia  water.  With  potassium  ferrocyanide 
S.  the  solution  does  not  yield  a  blue  color  or 
ecipitate,  unless  it  be  acidulated  with  hydro- 
loric  acid.  If  Iron  and  Ammonium  Tartrate 
heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  it 
Ids  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  am- 
jnia  is  evolved.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of 
e  salt  (1  in  10)  be  deprived  of  its  iron  by 
iling  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide 
S.,  the  filtrate,  when  slightly  acidulated  with 
etic  acid,  will  gradually  deposit  a  white,  crys- 
lline  precipitate.  If  0.555  Gra.  of  the  dry 
It  be  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of 
droehloric  acid,  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask 
ving  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc,  and  if, 
er  the  addition  of  1  6m.  of  potassium  iodide, 


5  minims]  of  Ammonia  Water,  previously  diluted 
tU  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
idounees,  218  minims]  of  cold  Water,  add.  with 
nstant  stirring,  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate, 
>vious!y  diluted  with  thirteen  hundred  cubic  centi- 
ters  tor  43  fiuidounces,  400  minimsj  of  cold  Water. 
Ben  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  draw  off  the 
ar,  supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a  siphon,  then 
x  the  precipitate  intimately  with  about  fifteen 
ndred  cubic  centimeters  [or  50  fiuidounces,  346 
nims]  of  cold  Water,  again  draw  off  the  clear 
uid,  and  repeat  the  washing  with  Water  in  the 
ne  manner  until  the  decanted  liquid  gives  not 
re  than  a  slight  cloudiness  with  barium  chloride 
t-solution.  Then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  wet 
islin  strainer,  allow  it  to  drain,  and  express  the 
ter  as  completely  as  possible.    Dissolve  one-half 

the  Tartaric  Acid  in  the  Distilled  Water,  neu- 
ilize  the  solution  exactly  with  Ammonia  Water, 
en  add  the  other  half  of  the  Tartaric  Acid,  and 
isolve  it  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  Now 
d  the  moist  ferric  hydrate,  in  successive  portions, 
rring  constantly,  and  continue  the  heat,  which 
juld  not  exceed  GO0  C.  (140°  P. ) ,  until  the  hydrate 
dissolved.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot,  evaporate 
in  a  porcelain  vessel,  at  or  below  the  above-men- 
ned  temperature,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
read  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the 
t  may  be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  the  product 
well-stoppered    bottles,    protected    from  light." 

8.  1890. 

This  process  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
Procter.  (A.  J.  P.,  1841.  p.  276.)  Ammonium 
trate  is  prepared,  which  is  converted  into  bitar- 
te  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  excess 
acid  is  then  combined  with  ferric  hvdroxide  freshly 
■pared  from  the  official  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
double  salt  of  ammonium  and  iron  tartrate  is  thus 
de  in  solution  ;  by  filtering,  concentrating,  and 
ling,  the  salt  is  then  obtained:  this,  theoretically, 
st  be  considered  as  consisting  of  one  molecule  of 
taric  acid  and  two  molecules  of  base,  one  con- 
ting  of  ammonia  and  the  other  of  ferric  oxide, 
FeO)NH4.C,H4O0.3H,O.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
i  salt  has  exactly  this  chemical  composition,  as  the 
iled  salts  cannot  be  said  to  be  definite  compounds, 
e  proportion  of  tartaric  acid  has  been  considerably 
Juced,  as  it  was  found  to  be  excessive  in  previous 
-mulas.  and  it  might  be  diminished  still  further 
th  advantage. 


and  securely  closing  the  flask,  the  mixture  be 
kept  for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and 
then  cooled,  it  should  require  not  less  than  13 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
to  discharge  the  color  of  the  liquid,  starch  T.S. 
being  used  as  indicator  (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  1 
percent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S. 

Dose,  as  a  mild  chalybeate,  from  live  to  ten' 
grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

FERRI  ET  POTASSII  TARTRAS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

IRON  AND  POTASSIUM  TARTRATE 
[Potassio=Ferric  Tartrate] 

(fer'rl  et  po-tas'si-i  tiir'tras) 

"  It  should  contain  Iron  and  Potassium  Tar- 
trate corresponding  in  amount  to  not  less  than 
15  percent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light." 
U.  S. 

Ferrum  Tartaratum,  Br.;  Tartarated  Iron;  Ferri 
Potassio-Tartras,  Ferrum  Tartarizatum,  Tartras  Fer- 
rico-Potassicus,  s.  Potassieo-Ferricus,  s.  Ferrieo-Kali- 
cus,  Ferri-Kalium  Tartaricum ;  Tartarated  (tartar- 
ized)  Iron,  Ferro-Tartrate  of  Potassium;  Tartrate 
Ferrico-potassique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Tartrate  de  Fer  et  de 
Potasse,  Tartare  Chalybe.  Tartre  martial,  Fr. ;  Ka- 
iiumferritartrat,  Weinsaures  Fisenoxyd-Kali,  Klsen- 
weinstein,  G.  ;  Tartrato  ferrieo-potassieo,  It. ;  Tar- 
trate ferrico-potasico,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
for  iron  and  potassium  tartrate;  that  of  the 
former  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  found  below.1 

"  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  10  fi.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  200  cubic  centimetres; 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  16  fl.  ounces  or  a  sujfi- 

'  "  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fiuidounces,  183  minimsj  ;  Potas- 
sium Bitartrate,  thirty-eight  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  148  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fiuidounces,  69  minims]  ; 
Ammonia  Water,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
To  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  345  minims]  of  Ammonia  Water,  previously 
diluted  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  8  fiuidounces.  218  minims]  of  cold  Water,  add, 
under  constant  stirring,  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Sul- 
phate, previously  diluted  with  thirteen  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  43  fiuidounces,  460  minims]  of  cold 
Water.  When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  draw  off 
the  clear,  supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a  siphon, 
then  mix  the  precipitate  intimately  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  50  fiuidounces, 
346  minims]  of  cold  Water,  again  draw  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  repeat  the  washing  with  Water  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  decanted  liquid  gives  not  more 
than  a  slight  cloudiness  with  barium  chloride  test- 
solution.  Then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  wet 
muslin  strainer,  allow  it  to  drain,  and  express  the 
water  as  completelv  as  possible.  Mix  the  Potassium 
Bitartrate  with  the  Distilled  Water  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  heat  the  mixture,  on  a  water-bath,  to  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.t.  and  grad- 
ually add  the  moist  ferric  hydrate,  stirring  constantly 
until  It  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  liquid  while  hot. 
and  let  the  filtrate  stand  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  stir  it  well  with  a  porce- 
lain  or  glass  spatula,  so  that  the  precipitate  whi.  h 
has  formed  in  it  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  liquid.  Now  add.  very  cautiously,  just 
enough  Ammonia  Water  to  dissolve  the  precipitate 
evaporate  the  solution  in  a  porcelain  vessel  at  or 
below  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass 
so  that,  when  dry.  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
scales.  Keep  the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles, 
protected  from  light."  U.  S.  1890. 
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cient  quantity  (Imp.  meas.)  or  320  cubic  centi- 
metres or  a  sufficient  quantity;  Acid  Potassium 
Tartrate,  in  powder,  3  ounces  and  146  grains 
(Imp.)  or  66.5  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Prepare  ferric  hydroxide 
from  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Solution  of  Ferric 
Sulphate  as  directed  under  '  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras.' 

Mix  the  ferric  hydroxide  intimately  with 
the  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate  in  a  porcelain 
dish;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours;  heat  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
140°  F.  (60°  C),  add  gradually  a  pint  and  a 
half  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  Distilled  Water;  stir  constantly  until 
nothing  more  will  dissolve;  filter;  evaporate  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  140°  F.  (60°  C.) 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup;  dry  in  thin  layers 
on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates  in  a  drying 
closet  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F. 
(37.8°  C.) ;  remove  the  dry  flakes  of  Tartarated 
Iron."  Br. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  combine  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  potassium  bitartrate  with 
ferric  hydroxide.  The  plan  of  Soubeiran  in 
the  main  is  adopted, — namely,  that  of  dissolv- 
ing the  moist  ferric  hydroxide  to  saturation  in 
a  mixture  of  the  bitartrate  and  water,  aided  by 
a  moderate  heat.  The  oxide  is  obtained  from 
the  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  which  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia.  Potassium  hydroxide, 
which  was  used  in  the  former  British  process, 
is  not  a  good  precipitant,  because  the  alkali 
adheres  obstinately  to  the  precipitated  oxide, 
and  cannot  be  completely  separated  even  by 
repeated  washings.  The  oxide  should  be  grad- 
ually added  to  the  bitartrate  and  water,  heated 
to  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  as  recommended  by  Sou- 
beiran, at  which  temperature  the  oxide  dissolves 
more  readily  and  in  larger  quantity  than  when 
a  higher  temperature  is  employed.  Besides,  in 
the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  ferric  oxide  is 
converted  into  ferrous  oxide.  (Gmelin's  Hand- 
book,x.  315).  In  the  U.  S.  1890  process  the 
addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  cooled  filtrate 
dissolves  the  precipitated  insoluble  ferric  tar- 
trate, and  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  J.  U.  Lloyd  (N.  B.,  1879,  p.  324),  who 
asserts  that  this  modification  renders  the  salt 
more  soluble  without  interfering  with  its  sta- 
bility. G.  H.  Chas.  Klie  suggested  this  im- 
provement in  A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p.  170.  (See  also 
N.  B.,  1878,  p.  21.)  In  both  formulas  the 
liquid  is  poured  out  on  a  plane  surface  so  as  to 
dry  in  scales.  When  duly  carried  into  effect, 
they  yield  a  product  at  all  times  identical,  and 
having  all  the  required  qualities  of  the  salt. 
W.  Lyon  (P.  J.,  1902,  530)  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  for  the 
acid  potassium  tartrate  used  in  the  British 
Pharm.  process,  believing  that  the  resulting 
sealed  salt  will  retain  its  ready  solubility  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  will  the  official  prepara- 
tion; he  uses  the  following  proportions:  Solu- 
tion of  ferric  sulphate  300  Cc. ;  Solution  of 


ammonia  480  Cc.  or  a  sufficient  quantity ;  pota.'i 
sium  and  sodium  tartrate  176  Gm.  The  offici; 
process  and  directions  are  otherwise  followe( 
For  Roger's  process  for  this  salt  and  the  mam 
facture  of  Boules  de  Mars  (balls  of  iron  an 
potassium  tartrate),  see  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed.,  6L 

Ure  proposed  ferrous  tartrate  for  medicim; 
use.  He  made  it  by  acting  on  clean  iron  filing;! 
or  bits  of  iron  wire,  with  a  solution  of  tartan 
acid.  It  is  a  pulverulent  salt,  insoluble  i 
water,  and  possessing  a  mild  chalybeate  tast- 

Properties. — Iron  and  potassium  tartrate  :J 
in  "  thin,  transparent  scales,  varying  in  cole  { 
from  garnet-red  to  reddish-brown,  without  odo 
and   having   a   sweetish,    ferruginous  taste 
slightly  deliquescent  in  the  air.    Very  solub! 
in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.    When  strongl 
heated,  the  salt  chars,  emits  fumes  having  a> 
odor  resembling  that  of  burning  sugar,  an ; 
finally  leaves  a  dark  brown  residue,  having 
strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  effervescing  wit 
acids   (distinction  from  iron  and  ammoniui 
tartrate).    An  aqueous  solution  of  Iron  an 
Potassium    Tartrate    should    be    neutral  t 
litmus  paper,  and  is  not  precipitated,  but  rei 
dered   darker  in   color,   by   ammonia  wate 
With  potassium  f  errocyanide  T.S.  the  solutio 
does  not  afford  a  blue  color  or  precipitate 
unless  it  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acit 
When  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S 
the  salt  yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate.  1 . 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  t 
deprived  of  its  iron  by  boiling  with  an  exce.1 
of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  filtrate,  whe 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  will  grac 
ually  deposit  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate 
If  0.555  Gm.  of  the  dry  salt  be  dissolved  i  • 
15  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochlor: 
acid,   in    a   glass-stoppered   flask  having 
capacity  of  about  100  Cc,  and  if,  after  tt 
addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  an 
securely  closing  the  flask,  the  mixture  be  kef 
for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  the  i 
cooled,  it  should  require  not  less  than  15  C 
of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  \\ 
discharge  the  color  of  the  liquid,  starch  T.S, 
being  used  as  indicator  (each  Cc.  of  tentl 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating 
percent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S.    "The  aqu< 
ous  solution,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochhn 
acid,  affords  a  copious  blue  precipitate  wit  I 
solution  of  potassium  f errocyanide,  but  noni! 
or  only  a  greenish  turbidity  with  solution  ojj 
potassium    ferricyanide.     When   the  salt  i| 
boiled  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
reddish-brown  precipitate  separates,  and  tb 
filtered  solution,  when  slightly  acidulated  wit 
acetic  acid,  yields,  as  it  cools,  a  crystallin 
deposit,  especially  if  the  solution  is  previous] 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  B< 
incinerating  10  grammes  at  a  red  heat,  wasbin 
the  residue  with  water,  and  again  incineratin 
with  free  access  of  air,  a  residue  of  fern: 
oxide  is  obtained  weighing  not  less  than 
grammes."  Br.    According  to  the  view  of  ilj 
nature  taken  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  : 
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a  double  salt,  consisting  of  one  molecule 
ferric    tartrate    and    one    of  potassium 
rtrate : 

Fe2(C4H40s)3  +  K2C4H4O6  +  H2O 
iickiger  (Pharmaceutische  Chemie,  2d  ed., 
3,  1888),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the 
It  formed  to  be  one  in  which  FeaCte  is 
esent  as  a  bivalent  group,  and  gives  it  the 
nuula : 

C4H4O6K2  +  C4H40e(Fe202)  +  4H2O 
te  salt  is  incompatible  with  astringent  vege- 
ble  infusions,  which  give  rise  to  a  dark-colored 
ecipitate. 

Uses. — Iron  and  potassium  tartrate  is  a 
ild,  agreeable  chalybeate,  with  but  little 
triugency.  It  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach, 
ken  fasting  or  with  the  food.  Its  slight  taste 
d  ready  solubility  make  it  one  of  the  best 
rruginous  preparations  for  children. 
Dose,  for  an  adult,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32 
0.65  Gm.),  given  preferably  in  solution. 

FERRI  ET  QUININ/E  CITRAS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

IRON  AND  QUININE  CITRATE 

(fer'ri  et  qui-ni'nse  ci'tras) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  11.5  per- 
nt.  of  dried  quinine,  and  feme  citrate  cor- 
sponding  in  amount  to  not  less  than  13.5  per- 
nt.  of  metallic  iron.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
ippered  bottles,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Ferrl   et   Quinia?    Citras,  Br.    1867,  U.  8.  1870 ; 

trate  of  Iron  and  Quinia  ;  Citrate  de  Fer  et  de 

ilnlno,  Fr.;  Chininum  Ferro-Citricum,  P.  O.;  Eisen- 
inineitrat,  Citronensaures  Eisen-Chinin,  G. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
r  iron  and  quinine  citrate;  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90 
ocess  is  appended.1 

"  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  9  fl.  ounces 
mperial  measure)  or  180  cubic  centimetres; 
linine  Sulphate,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  gram- 
b;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  3  ft.  ounces 
mp.  meas.)  or  60  cubic  centimetres;  Citric 
id,  6  ounces  and  60  grains  (Imp.)  or  123 
amines;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Distilled 
ater,  of  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Prepare 
me  hydroxide  from  nine  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
fas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
ration  of  Ferric  Sulphate  as  directed  under 
'eni  et  Ammonii  Citras.' 


"Ferric  Citrate,  eighty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
,  436  grains]  ;  Quinine,  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 

a  constant  weight,  twelve  grammes  [or  186 
UM]  :  Citric  Acid,  three  grammes  [or  46  grains]  ; 
stilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
Mired  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Dis- 
ve  the  Ferric  Citrate  in  one  hundred  and  sixty 
'iic  centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  197  minims]  of 
itllled  Water  by  heating  on  a  water-bath  at  a 
aperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F. ).  To 
s  solution  add  the  Quinine  and  Citric  Acid,  pre- 
msly  triturated  with  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
i  minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  stir  constantly 
til  the  Quinine  and  Citric  Acid  are  dissolved, 
stly,  evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  at 
temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  P.),  to 
?  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of 
iss,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  obtained 

scales.  Keep  the  product  In  well-stoppered  bot- 
s.  protected  from  light."  V.  S.  1890. 


MLx  the  Quinine  Sulphate  with  eight  times 
its  weight  of  Distilled  Water;  add  the  Diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid;  when  the  salt  is  dissolved 
precipitate  the  quinine  with  a  slight  excess  of 
Solution  of  Ammonia;  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter;  wash  it  with  three  pints  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water. 

Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  its  own  weight' 
of  Distilled  Water;  warm  the  solution  on  a 
water-bath;  add  the  ferric  hydroxide,  pre- 
viously well  drained;  stir  them  together;  when 
the  hydroxide  has  dissolved,  add  the  precipitated 
quinine;  continue  the  agitation  until  this  also 
has  dissolved;  let  the  solution  cool;  add,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  three  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  diluted  with  four  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eighty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  Distilled  Water;  stir  briskly,  allowing 
the  quinine  which  separates  with  each  addition 
of  ammonia  to  dissolve  before  the  next  addi- 
tion is  made;  filter  the  solution;  evaporate  it 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup;  dry  the 
latter  in  thin  layers  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass 
plates  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  (37.8°  C); 
remove  the  dry  flakes  of  Iron  and  Quinine 
Citrate."  Br. 

The  official  iron  and  quinine  citrate  has 
never  been  very  largely  used,  because  of  its 
slow  solubility,1  the  manufacturers  supplying 


1  Liquor  Ferri  et  Quininrr  Citratis.  U.  S.  1880.  Solu- 
tion of  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine.  (Citrate  de  Fer  et 
de  Quinine  liquide,  Fr.:  Citronensaures  Eisen-  und 
Chinin-Losung,  G.) — "Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammo- 
nium, sixty-five  parts  [or  live  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
grains];  Quinine,  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  P.),  until 
it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  twelve  parts  [or  one  hundred 
aud  five  grains]  ;  Citric  Acid,  twenty-eight  parts  lor 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  thirty 
parts  [or  six  fluidrachms]  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  make  two  hundred  parts  [or  four 
ounces  a  v.  ].  Dissolve  the  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Am- 
monium in  two  hundred  parts  [or  four  fluidounces] 
of  Distilled  Water,  contained  in  a  tared-  porcelain 
capsule,  heat  the  solution  to  60°  C.  (140°  P.),  on  a 
water-bath,  add  the  Citric  Acid,  and,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved, add  the  Quinine,  stirring  the  mixture  until 
a  perfect  solution  has  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  parts  [or  three  ounces  av.], 
allow  it  to  cool,  add  the  Alcohol,  and  finally  enough 
Distilled  Water  to  make  the  solution  weigh  two 
hundred  parts  [or  four  ounces  av.  ]."  U.  S.  1880. 

The  introduction  of  this  solution  in  the  D.  S.  P. 
1880  grew  out  of  the  necessity  for  a  soluble  form 
of  iron  and  quinine  citrate.  That  comparatively 
insoluble  salt,  the  official  iron  and  quinine  citrate, 
has  been  but  little  used,  while  the  readily  soluble 
preparation  of  the  manufacturers,  which  contained 
ammonia,  was  in  extensive  demand,  and  is  now  offi- 
cial. It  was  believed  that  the  above  solution  would 
come  into  use,  as  it  bears  a  definite  and  easily  remem- 
bered relation  toward  the  official  salt  (see  Fern  et 
Quininw  Citras),  being  exactly  half  its  strength,  but 
these  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  the  solu- 
tion was  not  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  or  8th 
Revisions.  ,      ,,  ,,     ■  u 

Properties. — "A  dark  greenish-yellow  to  ye.lowisn- 
brown  liquid,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  odorless 
having  a  bitter  and  mildly  ferruginous  taste,  and 
a  slightly  acid  reaction.  On  supersaturating  the 
diluted  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the 
color  of  the  liquid  is  deepened  and  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  answers  to  the  reaction  of  q«mine  (see 
Ouinina).  A  small  portion  of  the  filtrate,  when 
mixed  with  test-solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanjde. 
does  not  produce  a  blue  color  or  precipitate,  unless 
it  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  If  another 
portion  of  the  filtrate  be  deprived  of  Its  Iron  by 
boiling  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  the  concentrated 
and  cooled   filtrate  precipitated  by  test-solution  of 
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a  salt  which  is  readily  soluble,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonia.  But  by  the  introduction  of 
a  soluble  iron  and  quinine  citrate  (see  Ferri 
et  Quinince  Citras  Solubilis)  the  salt  is  now 
furnished  in  a  very  convenient  form  for 
use  in  solutions,  while  the  above  comparatively 
insoluble  salt  may  be  retained  for  use  in  pills, 
for  which  it  is  much  better  adapted.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  preparation  contains 
ammonium  citrate  and  is  therefore  more  like 
the  soluble  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev. 

The  use  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  the  former 
British  process  was  abandoned,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  ferric  sulphate  retained.  From  this 
the  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonia.  The 
next  step  is  to  separate  quinine  from  the  sul- 
phate, by  simply  dissolving  the  salt  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pre- 
cipitating by  ammonia.  Thirdly,  the  hydroxide 
and  quinine  are  dissolved  successively,  aided 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  in  solution  of 
citric  acid,  whereby  an  iron  and  quinine  citrate 
is  obtained.  The  ammonia  is  added  in  order 
to  render  the  iron  and  quinine  citrate  more 
soluble  by  the  agency  of  a  portion  of  ammo- 
nium citrate.  It  is  important  that  the  ammo- 
nia should  not  be  added  in  excess;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  solution  should  retain  a  slight  acid 
reaction.  (Fleurot.)  After  evaporation,  the 
salt  is  dried,  as  in  the  other  process,  on  glass 
or  porcelain,  so  as  to  be  obtained  in  thin  scales. 

No  analysis  has  been  made  that  determines 
precisely  the  chemical  composition  of  this 
"  scaled  salt."  It  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  the  iron  and  quinine  citrates,  the  Brit- 
ish containing  ammonium  citrate. 

The  characters  of  the  U.  S.  salt,  as  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  the  following: 
"  Thin,  transparent  scales,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  without  odor,  and  having  a  bitter,  mildly 
ferruginous  taste;  slowry  deliquescent.  Slowly 
but  completely  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  partially  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Its  solubility  is  diminished  by  age. 
When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  chars,  and 
finally  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  which, 
when  moistened  with  hot  water,  should  not 
show  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus 
paper  (absence  of  citrates  or  tartrates  of  the 
alkali  metals).  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  shows  an  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus 

calcium  chloride,  and  the  new  filtrate  heated  to 
boiling,  a  white  granular  precipitate  is  produced.  On 
heating  the  solution  with  potassa,  vapor  of  ammonia 
is  evolved.  The  solution  contains  6  per  cent,  of 
quinine.  It  may  be  assayed  as  follows  :  Dilute  8  Gm. 
of  the  solution  with  water  to  30  Cc,  introduce  it, 
with  any  rinsings,  into  a  glass  separator,  add  an 
aqueous  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
then  solution  of  soda  in  decided  excess.  Extract 
the  alkaloid  by  agitating  the  mixture  with  four  suc- 
cessive portions  of  chloroform,  each  of  15  Cc.  Sepa- 
rate the  ehloroformic  layers,  mix  them,  evaporate 
them  in  a  weighed  capsule,  on  a  water  bath,  and 
drv  the  residue  at  a  temperature  of  100"  C. 
(212°  P.).    It  should  weigh  0.48  Gm."   17.  S.  1880. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  solution  are 
those  of  iron  and  quinine  citrate.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  10  to  20  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc). 


paper.    On  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  o 
ammonia  water  the  color  of  the  solution  j  i 
deepened,  and  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  i ! 
produced.    The  filtrate  from  this  precipitat  i 
does  not  afford  a  blue  color  with  potassiui! 
ferrocyanide  T.S.,  unless  it  be  acidulated  wit 
hydrochloric  acid.     Another  portion  of  tb  I 
filtrate,  heated  with  an  excess  of  potassiui 
hydroxide  T.S.,  deposits  a  brownish-red  pn  ] 
cipitate.    If  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sa 
(1  in  10)  be  deprived  of  its  iron  and  quinin 
by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroj 
ide  T.S.,  and  the  filtrate  slightly  acidulate  i 
with  acetic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  cooled  liquii  I 
when  mixed  with  a  little  calcium  chloride  T.S 
and  again  heated  to  boiling,  gradually  deposii 
a  white,  crystalline  precipitate.    Another  poi'jj 
tion  of  the  acidulated  and  cooled  liquid,  whe 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  should  n< 
deposit  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  (absent 
of  tartrate)."  U.S. 

Assay  for  the  Quinine. — "  Introduce  1.11  Git 
of  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate  into  a  dish,  am 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  it  in  2 
Cc.  of  water.  Transfer  the  solution,  togetke 
with  the  rinsings  of  the  dish,  to  a  separate  • 
allow  the  liquid  to  become  cold,  then  add  5  C 
of  ammonia  water  and  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  an 
shake  the  separator  for  one  minute.  Alio 
the  liquids  to  separate,  draw  off  the  chlon 
formic  layer,  and  shake  the  residuary  liqui 
a  second  and  a  third  time  with  portions  c 
10  Cc.  each  of  chloroform.  Allow  the  con 
bined  ehloroformic  solutions  to  evaporai 
spontaneously  in  a  tared  dish,  and  dry  tl 
residue  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  to  a  constat 
weight.  This  residue  should  weigh  not  let: 
than  0.1276  Gm.  (corresponding  to  at  least  11.' 
percent,  of  dried  quinine),  and  should  confon  ; 
to  the  reactions  and  tests  under  Quinina. 

Assay  for  the  Iron. — Heat  the  aqueot 
liquid,  from  which  the  quinine  has  bee 
removed  in  the  manner  just  described,  on 
water-bath,  until  the  odor  of  chloroform  an 
of  ammonia  have  disappeared,  allow  it  to  coo 
and  dilute  it  with  water  to  the  volume  of  50  C 
Transfer  25  Cc.  of  the  liquid  to  a  glas:' 
stoppered  flask  having  the  capacity  of  aboi 
100  Cc,  add  3  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  an 
1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and,  after  secure! 
closing  the  flask,  allow  the  mixture  to  stan 
for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  Aftt 
it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  should  requii 
not  less  than  13.5  Cc.  of  tenth-nomial  sodim 
thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge  the  color  c 
the  liquid,  starch  T.S.  being  used  as  indicate 
(each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosu 
phate  V.S.  indicating  1  percent,  of  metall: 
iron)."    U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  gives  tl 
following  description  and  tests :  "  In  thi 
scales  of  a  greenish  golden-yellow  color,  sonn 
what  deliquescent.  Soluble  in  half  its  weigl' 
of  cold  water.  The  solution  is  very  slight! 
acid,  and  yields  precipitates  which  are  reddis, 
brown  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxid\ 
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lite  with  solution  of  ammonia,  blue  with  solu- 
m  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  with  solu- 
m  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  grayish 
ack  with  solution  of  tannic  acid.  The  salt 
s  a  bitter,  chalybeate  taste.  When  incin- 
ated  with  free  access  of  air,  it  leaves  a 
sidue  which  when  moistened  with  water  is 
it  alkaline  to  test-paper  (absence  of  fixed 
kali).  5  grammes  dissolved  in  45  cubic  centi- 
Btres  of  water  and  treated  with  a  slight 
cess  of  solution  of  ammonia  should  yield  a 
lite  precipitate,  which,  when  dissolved  out 

•  repeated  treatment  of  the  liquid  with  ether, 
d  the  latter  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
nipletely  dried  at  248°  F.  (120°  C),  weighs 
"5  gramme.  This  precipitate  is  almost 
tirely  soluble  in  a  little  purified  ether;  when 
irned  it  leaves  but  a  minute  residue;  neu- 
ilized  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  should  answer  to 
e  characters  of  and  tests  for  Quinine  Sul- 
late."  Br. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
kaloid  quinine  at  the  present  time  the  ten- 
ncy  to  substitute  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
s  greatly  diminished,  and  the  introduction 

an  official  assay  process  furnishes  an  excel- 
nt  check  to  these  practices. 
Amorphous  quinine  or  chinoidine  was  some- 
nes  substituted  for  the  crystallizable  alkaloid. 
)r  the  detection  of  this  fraud,  de  Vrij  pro- 
ved a  method  which  depended  upon  the  fact 
at  oxalic  acid  forms  with  crystallizable  qui- 
ne,  in  a  chloroformic  solution,  white  crystals 

quinine  oxalate  without  discoloration.  (See 

R.,  1881,  10.) 

When  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  it 
rms  a  solution  which,  decolorized  by  a  lit— 
:  purified  animal  charcoal,  turns  the  plane 
polarization  strongly  to  the  left, — a  charac- 

•  of  quinine,  cinchonine  turning  it  to  the 
jht.  (Squire.)  The  salt  is  said  to  be  some- 
nes  adulterated  by  cinchonine,  which  would 

at  once  detected  by  the  test  of  solubility  in 
ler  and  the  effect  on  polarized  light,  above 
ren.  Oscar  Zinn  (A.  J.  P.,  1877,  550)  exam- 
ed  six  commercial  samples,  two  of  which 
ntained  no  quinine,  but  cinchonine.  H.  G. 
ceding  found  three  out  of  six  samples  defi- 
mt  in  quinine.  As  it  occurs  in  the  British 
irket,  it  is  of  exceedingly  variable  composi- 
m,  containing,  according  to  J.  C.  Braith- 
lite,  who  examined  thirty-five  different 
ecimens,  a  proportion  of  quinine  varying 
om  1.5  to  17  per  cent.  (P.  J.,  1868,  157.) 
ie  proportion  of  alkaloid  appears  to  be 
ually  below  the  standard.  (A.  W.  Gerrard, 
id.,  March,  1873,  763.)  According  to  C.  H. 
ood  (Ibid.,  2d  ser.,  x.  644),  this  salt  uuder- 
es  a  rapid  change  of  composition  when 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of 
2  sun. 

The  official  process  of  assay  will  doubtless 
ing  to  light  all  shortcomings.  (See  results 
examination  of  commercial  iron  and  quinine 
:rate  by  E.  C.  Federer,  Proe.  Mich.  Pharm. 
isoc,  1887,  or  Ph.  Era,  1887,  p.  357.) 


Iron  and  quinine  citrate  combines  the  virtues 
of  its  two  bases,  and  may  be  given  in  all  cases 
in  which  they  are  jointly  indicated,  preferably 
in  pill  form. 

Dose,  as  a  tonic,  five  or  six  grains  (0.32  to  0.4 
Gm.),  containing  about  half  a  grain  (0.032 
Gm.)  of  dry  quinine,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
This  dose  may  be  increased  if  desired. 

FERRI  ET  QUININ/E  CITRAS 
SOLUBILIS.  U.  S. 

SOLUBLE  IRON  AND  QUININE  CITRATE 

(fer'ri  et  quj-nl'n?e  cl'tras  so-lu'bi-lis) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  11.5  per- 
cent, of  dried  quinine,  and  ferric  citrate  corres- 
ponding in  amount  to  not  less  than  13.5  per- 
cent, of  metallic  iron.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light." 
U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  does  not  contain  a 
process  for  soluble  iron  and  quinine  citrate; 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  is  as  follows : 
"  Ferric  Citrate,  eighty-five  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  436  grains]  ;  Quinine,  dried  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  to  a  constant  weight,  twelve 
grammes  [or  186  grains]  ;  Citric  Acid,  three 
grammes  [or  46  grains]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  Dis- 
tilled Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains].  Dissolve  the  Ferric  Citrate  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
5  fiuidounces,  197  minims]  of  Distilled  Water, 
by  heating  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  To  this  solu- 
tion add  the  Quinine  and  Citric  Acid  pre- 
viously triturated  with  twenty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  325  minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  stir 
constantly  until  the  Quinine  and  Citric  Acid 
are  dissolved.  Then  add  gradually,  and  with 
constant  stirring,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
1  fiuidounce,  331  minims],  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, of  Ammonia  Water,  so  that,  after  the 
addition  of  each  portion  of  the  latter,  the 
precipitated  Quinine  will  be  redissolved  and 
the  liquid  acquire  a  greenish-yellow  tint. 
Lastly,  evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140 
F.),  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it 
on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  the  product 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light." 
U.  S.  1890. 

This  official  preparation  was  first  added  to 
the  list  in  1890,  in  answer  to  a  demand  which 
was  very  persistent.  The  iron  and  quinine 
citrate  formerly  official  and  the  one  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  are  comparatively  insolu- 
ble salts,  and  better  adapted  for  use  in  pills; 
but  the  combination  of  iron,  quinine,  and  citric 
acid  is  wanted  more  frequently  in  solution,  and 
hence  a  salt  which  can  be  quickly  dissolved  is 
a  desirable  addition;  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  salts  consists  in  greater  solu- 
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bility,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  use  of  am- 
monia water.  See  Liquor  Ferri  et  Quinince  d- 
tratis,  U.  S.  P.  1880,  page  501. 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th 
Rev.)  describes  it  as  in  "  thin,  transparent  scales, 
of  a  greenish,  golden-yellow  color,  without 
odor,  and  having  a  bitter,  mildly  ferruginous 
taste;  deliquescent.  Rapidly  and  completely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  partially  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  chars,  and 
finally  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  which, 
when  moistened  with  hot  water,  should  not 
show  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus 
paper  (absence  of  citrates  or  tartrates  of  the 
alkali  metals).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  shows  a  slightly  acid  reaction  with  blue 
litmus  paper.  On  the  addition  of  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  water  the  color  of  the 
liquid  is  deepened,  and  a  white,  curdy  precip- 
itate is  produced.  With  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide  T.S.  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  from  this 
precipitate  does  not  yield  a  blue  color  or  pre- 
cipitate, unless  it  be  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.,  the  salt  affords  a  brownish-red 
precipitate,  and  ammonia  is  evolved.  If  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  be 
deprived  of  its  iron  and  quinine  by  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
and  the  nitrate  be  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  cooled  liquid,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  calcium  chloride  T.S.,  and 
again  heated  to  boiling,  will  gradually  deposit 
a  white,  crystalline  precipitate.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  acidulated  and  cooled  liquid,  when 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  should 
not  give  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate 
(absence  of  tartrate).  Soluble  Iron  and  Qui- 
nine Citrate,  when  assayed  for  Quinine  and 
Iron  by  the  method  described  under  Ferri  et 
Quinince  Citras,  should  respond  to  the  same 
requirements  as  the  latter."  U.  S.  See  modi- 
fication of  process  by  P.  A.  Sieker  (Ph.  Bund., 
1895,  36). 

Uses — Soluble  iron  and  quinine  citrate  is 
employed  medicinally  for  the  same  purposes 
as  iron  and  quinine  citrate  (see  page  501). 

Off.  Prep. — Vinum  Ferri  Amarum,  U.  S. 

FERRI  ET  STRYCHNINE  CITRAS. 
U.  S. 

IRON  AND  STRYCHNINE  CITRATE 

(fer'ri  et  stryph-nfnae  ci'tras) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  0.9  nor  more 
than  1  percent,  of  strychnine,  and  ferric  citrate 
corresponding  in  amount  to  not  less  than  16 
percent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light." 
U.  S. 

Ferri  et  Strychnia  Citras,  V.  S.  1870  ;  Citrate  de 
Fer  et  de  Strychnine,  Fr. ;  Cltronensaures  Eisen- 
Strychnin,  G. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th.  Rev.)  does  not  contain 
a  process  for  this  preparation;  that  of  the 
U.   S.  P.  1890  is  as  follows:     "Iron  and 


Ammonium  Citrate,  ninety-eight  gramir.t 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  200  grains] ;  Strychnine,  or 
gramme  [or  15.4  grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  or 
gramme  [or  15.4  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  or 
hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  27  minims],  to  make  one  hw 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  230  grains 
Dissolve  the  Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate  i 
'  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluit 
ounces,  181  minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  arJ 
the  Strychnine,  together  with  the  Citric  Aci: 
in  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  325  minim' 
of  Distilled  Water.  Mix  the  two  solution 
evaporate  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  wate 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  i 
(L40°  F.),  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  ar 
spread  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when  dr 
the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  t) 
product  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protect! 
from  light."  U.  S.  1890. 

Iron  and  strychnine  citrate,  although  loi 
used  in  medicine,  was  first  recognized  in  the 
S.  P.  1870.    The  U.  S.  P.  1890  formula  did  n 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  187 

This  salt  is  well  adapted  for  administratir; 
in  pilular  form,   but  should  never  be  pr 
scribed  in  solution.    E.  R.  Squibb  has  shov 
that  a  whitish  deposit  will  begin  to  settle  fro  I 
the  solution  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
is  made,  and  continue  to  increase  for  sever 
days;  the  deposit  was  found  to  contain  fif 
per  cent,  of  strychnine.    When  ammonia  wat 
or  ammonium  citrate  was  added,  the  precij 
tate  was  redissolved,  but  the  solution  coin 
not  be  made  permanent  by  the  addition,  as  t 
precipitate  reappeared.  There  might  be  dange 
ous  or  alarming  symptoms  if  this  solution  we 
dispensed   without   shaking.    (Ephem.,  Jur 
1888,  p.  1128.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as 
"  thin,   transparent   scales,   varying  in  col 
from  garnet-red  to  yellowish-brown,  witho 
odor,  and  having  a  bitter,  slightly  ferrugino 
taste;  deliquescent  in  moist  air.    Readily  ai 
completely  soluble  in  water,  partially  solul 
in  alcohol.     When  strongly  heated,  the  s; 
chars,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  fen] 
oxide,  which,  when  moistened  with  hot  wati 
should  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction  with  r( 
litmus  paper  (absence  of  citrates  or  tartral 
of  the  alkali  metals).    The  aqueous  soluti'i 
of  Iron  and  Strychnine  Citrate  is  slightly  ac  ; 
to  litmus  paper,  and  is  not  immediately  pij 
cipitated,  but  rendered  darker  in  color,  11 
ammonia  water.    With  potassium  ferrocyani 
T.S.  the  aqueous  solution  does  not  yield  a  bl ! 
color  or  precipitate,  unless  it  be  acidulat 
with  hydrochloric  acid.    On  heating  with  pot; 
siuni  hydroxide  T.S.  the  salt  affords  a  brow 
ish-red  precipitate,  evolving  ammonia.   If  j 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt   (1  in  10) 
deprived  of  its  iron  and  strychnine  by  bot 
ing  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxi' 
T.S.,  and  the  filtrate  be  slightly  acidulat;. 
with  acetic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  cooled  liqu 
when  mixed  with  a  little  calcium  chloride  T.ii 
and  again  heated  to  boiling,  will  gradu&j| 
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osit  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate.  An- 
ir  portion  of   the  acidulated   and  cooled 
lid,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
rs,  should  not  deposit  a  white  crystalline 
cipitate  (absence  of  tartrate)."    U.  S. 
.ssay  for  the  Strychnine. — "  Dissolve  4.44 
.  of  Iron  and  Strychnine  Citrate,  in  a  sepa- 
jr,  in  15  Cc.  of  water,  add  5  Ce.  of  ammo- 
water  and  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  shake 
separator  for   one   minute.     Allow  the 
lids  to  separate,  draw  off  the  chloroformic 
er,  and  shake  the  residuary  liquid  a  seeond 
1  a  third  time  with  portions  of  10  Cc.  each 
chloroform.     Allow  the  combined  chloro- 
mic  liquids  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in 
:ared  dish,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  C. 
12°  F.)  to  a  constant  weight.    This  residue 
mid  weigh  not  less  than  0.04  (0.0399)  Gin., 
r  more  than  0.0144  Gin.   (corresponding  to 
t  less  than  0.9  nor  more  than  1  percent,  of 
ychnine),  and  should  respond  to  the  reac- 
ns  and  tests  given  under  Strychnina. 
Assay   for   the   Iron. — Heat   the  aqueous 
uid,  from  which  the  strychnine  has  been 
noved  in   the   manner   just    described,  on 
water-bath,  until  the  odors  of  chloroform  and 
ammonia  have  disappeared,   allow  it  to 
ol,  and  dilute  it  with  water  to  the  volume  of 
0  Cc.    Transfer  25  Cc.  of  the  liquid  to  a 
ass-stoppered  flask  having  the  capacity  of 
'Out  100  Cc,  add  4  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
id  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and,  after 
curely  closing  the  flask,  allow  the  mixture 
stand  for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.). 
fter  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  should 
quire  not  less  than  32  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
dium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge  the  color 
:  the  liquid,  starch  T.S.  being  used  as  indi- 
tor  (each  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
lphate  V.S.  indicating  one-half  percent,  of 
etallie  iron)."  U.  S.    It  contains  1  per  cent. 
'  strychnine,  there  being  in  five  grains  one- 
.entieth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 
Uses. — It  is  an  efficient  tonic,  but  has  no 
Ivantages  over  the  two  active  substances  it 
mtains  when  given  conjointly  in  an  uneoni- 
ned  state,  and  has  the  great  disadvantage 
'at  the  dose  of  one  principle  cannot  be  varied 
idependently  of  that  of  the  other. 
Dose,  from  three  to  five  grains  (0.20  to  0.32 
in  pill. 

FERRI  HYDROXIDUM.  U.  S. 

:RRIC  HYDROXIDE  [Fern  Oxidum  Hydratura,  Pharm. 
1890.  Ferric  Hydrate.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron] 

(f§r'rl  hy-dr5x'i-dum ) 
s(0H)3=  106.14 

Ferri  Peroxldum,  Ferri  Sesquioxidum  ;  Ferri  Oxi- 
im  Kuoruin  ;  Hydrous  Peroxide  of  Iron ;  Ferric 
xytiydrate ;  Ferrugo ;  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
yarated  Oxide  of  Iron,  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of 
on  .Moist  Peroxide  of  Iron ;  Hydras  Ferricus ; 
s.-™e  isesqui)  de  fer  Bihydrate,  Fr.  Cod.:  Sesqui- 
.me  (Peroxide)  de  Fer  hydrate  humide,  Hvdrate  de 
SFv  de  Fer  gSlatineux.  Fr.  ;  Feuchtes  Eisen- 
.>fUiydr;it,  Gegengift  der  Arsenigensaure,  G. ;  Ossido 
rnco  ldrato,  It.;  Hidrato  ferrico  gelatinoso,  8p. 


* "  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  lluidounces, 
320  minims];  Water,  a  sujjicient  quantity.  To 
the  Ammonia  Water,  previously  diluted  with 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  cold  Water,  add,  with 
constant  stirring,  the  Solution  of  Ferric  Sul- 
phate, previously  diluted  with  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
drachms]  of  cold  Water.  As  soon  as  the  pre- 
cipitate has  subsided,  draw  oft'  the  clear  liquid 
by  means  of  a  siphon,  then  mix  the  precipitate 
intimately  with  about  one  thousand  cubic  cen- 
timeters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of 
cold  Water,  again  draw  off  the  clear  liquid 
after  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  and  repeat 
this  operation,  until  a  portion  of  the  decanted 
liquid  gives  not  more  than  a  slight  cloudiness 
with  barium  chloride  test  solution.  Finally, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  wet  muslin 
strainer,  and,  after  it  has  drained,  mix  it  with 
sufficient  cold  Water  to  make  the  mixture  weigh 
three  hundred  grammes  [or  10  ounces  av.,  255 
grains]."    U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance as  an  antidote  to  arsenic  trioxide  or 
arsenous  acid.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
official  processes  as  the  source  of  iron  when  it 
is  desired  to  produce  a  ferric  compound,  but 
the  directions  for  making  it  always  accompany 
the  preparation  in  which  it  is  used,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  feme  hydrox- 
ide. In  the  former  processes  the  first  step  was 
to  convert  ferrous  sulphate  into  ferric  sul- 
phate; but  in  the  present,  the  official  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  is  taken  already  containing 
the  iron  in  the  proper  state  of  oxidation.  This 
is  simply  treated  with  ammonia  water  (U.  S.), 
which  throws  down  the  oxide  combined  with 
water,  constituting  the  hydrated  oxide  required. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  apothecary  to  be  always 
prepared  to  make  this  antidote,  by  keeping  the 
necessary  solutions  for  its  precipitation.  Mag- 
nesia is  probably  a  better  precipitant  than 
ammonia  water.  (See  next  article.)  In  most 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  minutes  are  of 
immense  importance,  and  time  must  be  lost 
in  washing  the  precipitated  iron  if  the  olficial 
process  be  adhered  to.  Magnesia  is  not  only 
not  irritant,  but  is  itself  antidotal  to  arsenic; 
so  that  the  precipitated  mass  may  be  given  at 
once  to  the  patient.  The  hydroxide  should  not 
be  kept  in  stock,  but  when  ordered  as  an  anti- 
dote should  be  freshly  prepared. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (189S)  no  longer 
includes  ferric  hydroxide.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for,  although  not  a  stable  preparation, 
an  official  process  to  be  used  in  the  emergency 
arising  from  arsenical  poison  should  be  quickly, 
available;  in  our  opinion  every  Pharmacopoeia 
should  contain  an  official  antidote  to  arsenic 

Properties. — Ferric  hydroxide,  as  directed 
by  the  U.   S.  formula,  "is  a  brownish-red 
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magma,  wholly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  effervescence."  U.  S.  As  prepared 
by  the  Dublin  process,  in  which  it  was  heated 
to  redness,  it  lost  the  second  molecule  of  water, 
and  became  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
(Fe203),  identical  with  the  colcothar  of  com- 
merce. 

The  monohydrated  sesquioxide  is  a  reddish- 
brown,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder,  differing 
from  colcothar  in  containing  a  molecule  of 
water.  Hence,  "  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
test-tube  it  yields  about  10  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture." Br.  (1885).  It  should  not  be  deliques- 
cent, and  should  dissolve  entirely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  without  effervescence.  Its  solution 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  copious 
blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
but  none  with  the  ferricyanide,  showing  that 
it  contains  ferric  oxide  but  no  ferrous  oxide. 
If  it  contains  copper,  its  hydrochloric  solution 
will  deposit  this  metal  on  a  bright  piece  of 
iron.  Dawies  states  that  if  the  hydrated  oxide 
recently  prepared  be  kept  for  four  days  in 
boiling  water  it  loses  a  large  proportion  of  its 
water,  containing  at  the  end  of  that  time  only 
5.77  per  cent. ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  oxide 
has,  therefore,  become  dehydrated,  and  the 
same  thing  happens  at  a  lower  temperature, 
41.1°  C.  (106°  F.),  as  in  two  or  three  months 
it  becomes  of  a  brick-red  color,  and  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  4e 
ser.,  iv.  400.)  This  oxide  is  not  used  as  a 
medicine.  It  was  employed  in  making  iron  plas- 
ter, Emplastrum  Ferri  (U.  S.  P.  1890),  troches 
of  iron,  Trochisci  Ferri  (U.  S.  P.  1890),  and 
reduced  iron,  for  which  purposes  other  forms 
of  oxidized  iron  would  answer  as  well.  The 
former  Dublin  rubigo  ferri,  or  rust  of  iron, 
formed  by  exposing  moistened  iron  wire  to  the 
air  until  converted  into  rust,  is  essentially  the 
sesquioxide,  containing  a  little  ferric  carbonate, 
and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  iron 
subcarbonate  formerly  official.1 

1  Ferri  Subcarbonas,  U.  S.  1870 ;  Subcarbonate  of 
Iron;  Setquioxide  of  Iron;  Red  Oxide  of  Iron;  Pre- 
cipitated Carbonate  of  Iron;  Aperitive  Saffron  of 
Mars. — "Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  troyounces ; 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  nine  troyounces;  Water  eight 
pints.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in  four 
pints  of  the  Water ;  then  mix  the  solutions  thor- 
oughly, and  set  aside  the  mixture  until  the  precipitate 
has  subsided.  Then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water  until  the  washings 
pass  nearly  tasteless,  and  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper 
without  heat."   U.  S.  1870. 

When  the  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  and  fer- 
rous sulphate  are  mixed  together,  a  hydrated  ferrous 
carbonate,  of  a  pale-blue  color,  is  thrown  down,  and 
sodium  sulphate  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate 
during  the  washing  and  drying  absorbs  oxygen  and 
loses  nearly  all  its  carbon  dioxide,  whereby  it  Is 
converted  almost  entirely  into  ferric  oxide.  The 
direction  to  dry  the  precipitate  without  heat  is  im- 
portant, as  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature 
has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  J.  A.  Rex  to 
modify  the  resulting  product  unfavorably,  diminish- 
ing its  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  employed.  (A.  J.  P.,  May,  1862,  p.  193.) 

Properties. — Ferric  carbonate  is  a  reddish-brown 
powder,  of  a  disagreeable,  slightly  styptic  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  not  readily  dissolved  by  any 
acid  except  hydrochloric,  with  which  it  effervesces 
slightly.  When  of  a  bright  red  color  it  should  be 
rejected,  as  this  color  shows  that  it  has  been  injured 
by  exposure  to  heat.  After  precipitation  from  its 
hydrochloric    solution    by    ammonia    or  potassium 


If  exposed  to  a  red  heat  it  loses  the  com- 
bined water,  and  becomes  the  anhydrous  sesqui- 
oxide, less  easily  soluble  in  acids,  improper  for 
medicinal  use,  and  altogether  without  effect  as 
an  antidote.  Kept  for  some  time  in  the  pulpy 
state,  it  loses  half  its  combined  water,  and 
becomes  less  soluble  in  acids  and  less  efficient 
as  an  antidote.  Hirsch  has  given  some  useful 
details  in  making  precipitated  ferric  oxide  upon 
a  comparatively  large  scale,  in  Am.  Bruq  ' 
1884,  66. 

Uses. — Ferric  hydroxide  is  not  an  eligible 
ferruginous  preparation  for  medicinal  use.  It' 
antidotal  powers  in  poisoning  by  arsenic,  th< 
manner  in  which  it  acts,  the  circumstance 
which  impair  its  efficiency,  and  the  mode  oi 
using  it,  are  fully  explained  under  Arsen 
Trioxidum.  Its  power  of  rendering  arsenic  tri 
oxide  insoluble  is  readily  shown  by  agitating 
a  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  considerable  exces: 
of  the  moist  oxide,  filtering,  and  then  testim, 
the  filtered  solution  for  the  arsenic;  not  i 
trace  of  the  metal  can  be  detected,  even  b} 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  stated,  however,  t( 
be  inferior  as  an  antidote  to  the  saccharatei 
oxide.  Ferric  hydroxide  as  obtained  by  thi 
U.  S.  formula  contains  a  little  ammonia,  wbicl 
is  thought  by  some  to  assist  its  antidotal  powers 
At  least  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ses 
quioxide  when  precipitated  by  potassium  hy- 
droxide, as  f  onnerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  Col 
lege,  is  less  efficient  than  when  precipitated  h 
ammonia,  and  must  be  employed  in  quantitie 
three  or  four  times  as  large  to  produce  the  sani> 
effect.  The  dry  hydroxide  rubbed  up  witl 
water  is  in  the  same  proportion  weaker  thai 
the  pulpy  hydroxide.  Ferric  carbonate  (for 
merly  official)  possesses  antidotal  powers  ti 
arsenic,  though  in  an  inferior  degree;  but  thi 
statement  will  not  apply  to  it  after  it  has  beei 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  to  which  it  is  iniproperl; 
subjected  by  some  manufacturing  chemist; 
By  ignition  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  alto 
gether  inefficient  as  an  antidote. 

FERRI  HYDROXIDUM  CUM  MAGNESI 
OXIDO.  U.  S. 

FERRIC  HYDROXIDE  WITH  MAGNESIUM  OXIDE 
[Ferri  Oxldum  Hy  drat  urn  cum  Magnesia,  Pharm.  1 89C 
Arsenic  Antidote,  Ferric  Hydrate  with  Magnesia] 

(fer'ri  hy-drox'i-dum  cum  mag-ne'si-I  6x'i-do) 

Antidotum  Arsenici ;  Antidote  to  Arsenious  Acid  t 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  with  Magnesia  ;  Contre-polsoi 
de  l'arsenic,  Ft: ;  Gegengift  des  Arseniks,  Gegengit 
der  Arsenigensaure,  G. ;  Hidrato  ferrico  magnesia 
Sp. 


hydroxide,  either  of  which  throws  down  ferric  oxidf 
the  supernatant  liquor  should  give  no  indications  o 
containing  any  metal  in  solution  by  the  test  of  hydro 
gen  sulphide  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  i" 
compatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts.  In  com 
position  it  is  a  hydrated  ferric  oxide  containing  l 
little  ferrous  carbonate.  By  exposure  to  a  red  beaii 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  loses  water  and  carbon  <Jioxid'| 
being  converted  into  the  astringent  saffron  of  Mar 
of  the  French  Codex.  , 

Uses. — Ferric  carbonate  is  a  rather  feeble  Mi 
ruginous  tonic,  nearly  free  from  astringeney.  It  M 
been  especially  commended  in  neuralgia  in  doses  or  ■• 
teaspoonful  (3.75  Cc).    Dose,  five  grains  (0.32  lim.m 
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•"Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  forty  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims]  ; 
agnesiuin  Oxide,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
•uius] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
)lutiou  of  Ferric  Sulphate  with  one  hundred 
id,  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluid- 
inces,  109  minims]  of  Water,  and  keep  the 
|iiid  in  a  large,  well-stoi^pered  bottle.  Rub 
e  Magnesium  Oxide  with  cold  Water  to  a 
looth  and  thin  mixture,  transfer  this  to  a 
ttle  capable  of  holding'  about  one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
achms],  and  lill  it  with  Water  to  about  three- 
urtha  of  its  capacity.  When  the  prepara- 
m  is  wanted  for  use,  shake  the  Magnesium 
wide  mixture  to  a  homogeneous,  thin  magma, 
d  it  gradually  to  the  diluted  Solution  of 
sfric  Sulphate,  and  shake  them  together  until 
uniform,  smooth  mixture  results. 
Note. — For  the  rapid  preparation  of  this 
tidote  to  arsenical  poisoning,  the  diluted 
lution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  and  the  mixture 
Magnesium  Oxide  with  Water,  should  always 
kept  on  hand,  in  separate  bottles,  ready  for 
mediate  use."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  preparation  which  has  been  intro- 
ced  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  r'eady 
d  efficient  antidote  against  arsenic  trioxide  or 
senous  acid.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the 
ilidotum  Arsenici  of  the  German  Pharma- 
nceia,  and  experience  has  shown  its  effec- 
tless. Ferric  hydroxide  is  produced  when 
'  mixture  of  magnesia  is  added  to  the  diluted 
ution  of  ferric  sulphate,  and,  as  the  mag- 
<ia  is  in  excess  and  acidity  thus  prevented, 

harm  can  result  from  not  separating  the 
-products  of  the  reaction.  When  mixed  as 
cially  directed,  and  ready  for  use,  it  con- 
ns ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesium  sul- 
ate  and  hydroxide.    It  has  been  shown  that 

soluble  compound  with  arsenic  is  formed 
en  it  is  used  as  an  antidote,  and  the  presence 

the  magnesium  salt,  from  a  therapeutical 
int  of  view,  is  not  at  all  objectionable.  (See 
seni  Trioxidum,  p.  197.) 
Dose,  four  fluidounces  (120  Cc). 

FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHIS.  U.  S. 

FERRIC  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

(fer'rl  hy-po-phds'phis) 

(PHaOa)  3  =  249.09 

'  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
pure  Ferric  Hypophosphite  [(PH20.0)3Fe], 
3  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
S. 

I.vpophosphite  of  Iron ;  Ferrum  Hvpophosphoro- 
o.  Hypophosphis  Ferricus  ;  Hypophosphite  de  Fer, 
'  UnterPfaosphorigsaures  Elsenoxvd,  Ferrihvpo- 
>sphit,  a. 

This  is  among  the  hypophosphites  brought 
0  notice  in  consequence  of  their  recommenda- 
n  by  Churchill  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
which  they  were  thought  to  be  useful  by 


the  introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system. 
This  particular  salt  may  be  considered  pi 
able  to  others  when  a  marked  condition  of  anae- 
mia indicates  a  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  tissues. 
It  may  be  made  by  the  action  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  on  ferrous  carbonate  formed  by 
precipitation  from  the  sulphate;  but  as  some 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  this 
acid  perfectly  pure,  C.  H.  Wood  of  London, 
prefers  the  plan  of  double  decomposition.  He 
proposes  that  ferrous  sulphate  and  calcium 
hypophosphite  be  made  to  react  on  each  other 
in  molecular  proportions  represented  by  480 
grains  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  and  326 
grains  of  commercial  hypophosphite :  in  the 
latter  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  being  made 
for  impurities  ordinarily  found  in  that  salt. 
These  quantities  will  yield  320  grains  of  ferric 
hypophosphite,  and  the  reaction  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formula : 

Ca(H2P02)2  +  FeS04  = 

CaS04  +  Fe(H2P02)2 
Calcium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  ferrous 
hypophosphite  is  held  in  solution.  (P.  J.,  1868, 
p.  342.)  In  this  condition  the  salt  is  a  ferrous 
compound ;  but  on  evaporation  the  ferrous  salt 
becomes  ferric,  and  acquires  the  properties 
detailed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Of  this  the 
following  description  is  given  in  the  8th  revision 
of  this  work. 

Properties. — "A  white,  or  grayish-white  pow- 
der, odorless  and  nearly  tasteless ;  permanent 
in  the  air.  Soluble  in  2300  parts  of  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  1200  parts  of  boiling 
water;  more  readily  soluble  in  the  presence  of 
hypophosphorous  acid,  or  in  a  warm,  concen- 
trated solution  of  an  alkali  citrate,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  green  solution.  When  strongly 
heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  the  salt  evolves  spon- 
taneously inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide  gas, 
and,  on  complete  ignition,  leaves  a  residue  of 
ferric  pyrophosphate.  Ferric  Hypophosphite 
is  readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  or  other 
oxidizing  agents.  If  to  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  10 
Cc.  of  acetic  acid  be  added,  no  effervescence 
should  occur  (absence  of  carbonate),  and  if 
the  mixture  be  subsequently  heated  to  boiling, 
the  filtrate  should  respond  to  the  following 
tests:  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  to  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  should, 
upon  warming,  cause  a  brown  to  black  colora- 
tion or  precipitate.  If  another  portion  of  the 
filtrate  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  an  excess 
of  mercuric  chloride  T.S..  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  mercurous  chloride  is  formed  upon 
gently  heating.  Another  portion  of  the  cold 
filtrate  should"  afford  no  turbidity  with  ammo- 
nium oxalate  T.S.  (absence  of  calcium).  If 
0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  boiled  with  10  Cc.  of 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate will' be  produced;  and  if  to  the  filtrate 
from  the  latter,  slightly  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  magnesia  mixture  T.S.  be 
added,  and  subsequently  an  excess  of  ammonia 
water,  no  crystalline  precipitate  should  be  pro- 
duced (absence  of  phosphate).    If  1  Gm.  of 
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the  salt  be  dissolved  in  about  25  Cc.  of  boiling 
water  by  the  aid  of  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid, 
added  drop  by  drop,  then  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  water  added,  the  filtrate  from  the 
reddish-brown  precipitate  should  be  colorless, 
and,  after  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)." 
U.  S. 

Syrup  of  ferrous  hypophosphite  may  be  pre- 
pared by  simply  adding  syrup  to  the  solution 
of  the  hypophosphite  remaining  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  calcium  sulphate  in  the  process 
of  Wood  above  given.  If  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water  be  used  in  the  process,  and  the 
paste  resulting  from  the  precipitation  of  the 
calcium  sulphate  be  pressed  out,  the  remaining 
liquid,  after  filtration,  will  form  with  seven 
times  its  volume  of  syrup  a  liquid  containing 
two  grains  of  the  hypophosphite  in  a  flui- 
drachm.  (P.  J.,  April,  1868.)  But  in  tins 
form,  if  the  syrup  be  not  thoroughly  protected 
it  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  a  few  hours 
begins  to  exhibit  the  formation  of  a  precipi- 
tate, rendering  it  in  a  short  time  unfit  for  use. 
A  little  phosphoric  or  citric  acid  added  to 
the  syrup  will  obviate  this  result;  but  it  is 
better  perhaps  at  once  to  form  a  syrup  from 
materials  which  will  not  be  liable  to  this  ob- 
jection. 

Wood  employs  the  following  process :  "  Take 
of  granulated  ferrous  sulphate  480  gr.,  calcium 
hypophosphite  326  gr.,  diluted  phosphoric  acid  1 
fl.  oz.,  water  1J  11.  oz.,  syrup,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Dissolve,  without  heat,  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate in  the  phosphoric  acid,  previously  mixed 
with  the  water.  Rub  the  hypophosphite  to 
fine  powder,  and  pour  on  it  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate.  Triturate  together  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  pour  the  mixture  on  a 
piece  of  damp  calico,  and  squeeze  out  the  liquid 
with  the  hands.  Filter  this  solution,  and  add 
to  it  seven  times  its  volume  of  strong  syrup. 
The  resulting  syrup  will  contain  two  grains 
of  ferric  hypophosphite  in  each  fluidrachm." 
The  dose  may  be  from  two  to  six  fluidrachms 
(7.5  to  22.50  Cc). 

C.  L.  Diehl  prepares  a  syrup  of  ferric 
hypophosphite  from  a  freshly  precipitated 
magma  produced  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
calcium  hypophosphite  with  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  and  dissolving  the  magma  by  the  aid 
of  potassium  citrate.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1882, 

71-) 

Uses. — Ferric  hypophosphite  may  be  given  in 
states  of  the  system  where  deficient  powers  of 
the  cerebral  centres  are  attended  with  an 
anaemic  condition  of  the  blood.  It  has  been 
especially  employed  in  phthisis  and  allied  ca- 
chexias. It  may  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  pill  or  powder,  but  the  syrup  is  more 
elegant. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus    Hypophosphituin  Com- 

positus,  U.  S. 


FERRI  PHOSPHAS.  Br. 

IRON  PHOSPHATE 

(fer'rl  phos'phas). 

"A  powder  containing  not  less  than  47  pe 
cent,  of  hydrous  ferrous  phosphate,  Fe3(P0i) 
8H2O,  with  ferric  phosphate  and  some  iro 
oxide."  Br. 

Phosphate  of  Iron ;  Phosphas  Ferroso-Ferricus 
Ferroso-Ferric  Phosphate ;  Phosphate  de  Fer,  Pho 
phate  Ferroso-ferrique,  Fr. ;  Ferrum  Phosphoricum  1 
O. ;  Phosphorsaures  Ei*noxydul  ( Eisenoxydul-OiTd 
O.;  Fosfata  de  hierro,  Sp. 

"  Ferrous  Sulphate,  3  ounces  (Imperial)  c 
60  grammes;  Sodium  Phosphate,  2|  ounct 
(Imp.)  or  55  grammes;  Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  15  grammes;  Distilled  Wate 
boiling,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Fe: 
rous  Sulphate  in  thirty  fluid  ounces  (Inij 
nieas.)  or  six  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  tt 
Distilled  Water,  and  the  Sodium  Phosphate  1 
an  equal  quantity  of  Distilled  Water;  whe 
each  of  the  solutions  has  cooled  to  betwee 
100°  and  130°  F.  (37.8°  and  54.4°  C),  ad 
the  latter  to  the  former,  pouring  in  also 
solution  of  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate  in  a  litt 
Distilled  Water;  mix  thoroughly;  transfer  tl 
precipitate  to  a  calico  filter;  wash  it  with  hi 
Distilled  Water  until  the  washings  no  long* 
afford  any  reaction  with  the  tests  for  sulphate: 
finally  dry  the  precipitate  at  a  temperature  n< 
exceeding  120°  F.  (48.9°  C.)."  Br. 

This  iron  phosphate,  which  is  a  slate  colore 
powder,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  solub 
ferric  phosphate  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev. 
which  is  in  green  transparent  scales.  As  ol 
tained  by  the  present  process,  this  U.  S.  prep; 
ration  is  not  a  definite  chemical  compound,  bi 
a  mixture,  which  should  probably  be  calk 
sodio-ferrie  eitro-phosphate,  and  bears  a  r 
semblance  to  the  pyrophosphate,  which  is  no 
usually  made  by  a  similar  process.  (See  Fer 
Phosphas  Solubilis.) 

The  British  iron  phosphate  is  a  very  differei 
salt.  By  double  decomposition  ferrous  pho 
phate  and  sodium  sulphate  are  produced,  tl 
former  precipitating  as  a  white  bulky  powde 
which  soon  changes  on  exposure  to  a  greenisl 
blue,  and  ultimately  to  a  slate  color;  since  tl 
sodium  phosphate  is  chemically  an  acid  sa 
(NaaHPOa)  a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid 
liberated  during  the  reaction,  and  this,  retainii 
in  solution  some  of  the  ferrous  phosphat 
requires  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  sodiu 
bicarbonate  to  neutralize  it  and  set  free  tl 
remainder  of  the  ferrous  phosphate.  This  sa, 
when  first  formed,  is  represented  by  the  fo 
mula  Fe3(PC-4)2;  but  its  strong  affinity  f 
oxygen  causes  the  gradual  production  of  se 
quisalt,  which,  therefore,  to  a  certain  exter 
always  exists  in  the  preparation;  hence  tl 
British  authority  requires  it  to  contain  at  lea 
47  per  cent,  of  ferrous  phosphate,  Fes(P04) 
8H2O.  (See  P.  J.,  1897,  141.) 

Properties. — "A  slate-blue  amorphous  po1 
der,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydroehlot 


iT  I. 


Ferri  Phosphas. — Solubilis. 


i.  The  solution  yields  a  precipitate  with 
(linns  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  ferri- 
nidej  and  when  treated  with  tartaric  acid 
1  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  sub- 
uently  with  the  solution  of  magnesium  am- 
niu-sulphate,  it  gives  a  white  granular  pre- 
itate.  Each  gramme  dissolved  in  hydro- 
oric  acid  should  not  cease  to  yield  a  blue 
ripitate  with  solution  of  potassium  fer- 
/anide  until  at  least  28.2  cubic  centimetres 
the  volumetric  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
omate  have  been  added.  It  should  yield  no 
xacteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  arse- 
ra."  Br.  This  shows  the  presence  of  47  per 
t.  of  ferrous  phosphate, 
•erric  phosphate,  dissolved  to  saturation  in  a 
ling-  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid  (HP 
),  under  the  name  of  superphosphate  of 
n,  was  proposed  as  a  remedy,  in  1851,  by 
nth  of  London.  Thomas  Greenish  of  the 
ae  city,  states  that  the  solution  of  the  salt, 
cooling,  hardens  into  a  mass  of  pilular  con- 
ence,  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions, 
1  free  from  any  disagreeable  or  inky  taste. 
Jses. — Ferric  phosphate  possesses  the  gen- 
1  properties  of  the  ferruginous  preparations, 
1  has  heen  given  with  advantage  in  amenor- 
va  and  dyspepsia. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65 
i.)-1 


Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron.  Chemical 
id. — For  a  formula  for  a  compound  syrup  of  phos- 

te  of  irou  by  Wiegand,  made  by  introducing  into 

be  pbospbates  of  calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium, 
I  for  remarks  on  the  pharmacy  of  the  phosphates 

Procter,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1854  (pp.  Ill  and  112). 
formula  similar  to  Wiegand's,  communicated  by 
vard  Parrish  as  probably  representing  the  process 

a  secret  preparation  considerably  used  in  Philadel- 
si  may  be  found  in  A.  J.  P.,  1857  (p.  573).  These 
mulas  are  too  complicated  to  have  any  therapeutic 
lie.  Nevertheless,  as  the  preparations  have  had 
eh  vogue,  under  the  name  of  chemical  food,  we 
e  the  formula  of  Parrish  from  the  journal  re- 
red  to.  "  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  600  gr.  ;  Phos- 
te  of  Soda  720  gr.  ;  Phosphate  of  Lime  720  gr.  ; 
cial  Phosphoric  Acid  1200  gr.  :  Carbonate  of  Soda 

gr. ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  60  gr.  ;  Hydrochloric 
d.  Water  of  Ammonia,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  ; 
vdered  Cochineal  120  gr.  ;  Water  a  sufficient  quan- 
',  to  make  20  fluidounces  ;  Sugar  36  troyounces  ; 

of  Orange  10  minims.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of 
n  in  2  fluidounces  and  the  Phosphate  of  Soda  in 
luidounces  of  boiling  Water.  Mix  the  solutions, 
I  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron  till  the 
shlDgs  are  tasteless.  Dissolve  the  Phosphate  of 
le  in  4  fluidounces  of  boiling  Water  with  suffi- 
it  Hydrochloric  Acid  to  make  a  clear  solution, 
cipitate  it  with  Water  of  Ammonia,  and  wash 
precipitate.  To  the  freshly  precipitated  phos- 
tes  add  the  Phosphoric  Acid  previously  dissolved 
Water.  When  clear,  add  the  Carbonates  of  Soda 
i  Potassa,  and  afterwards  sufficient  Hydrochloric 
d  to  dissolve  the  precipitate.  Now  add  Cochineal 
:ed  with  the  Sugar,  apply  heat,  and,  when  the 
up  is  formed,  strain  and  flavor  it.  Each  tea- 
onful  contains  about  one  grain  of  phosphate  of 
i  and  two  and  a  half  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
a  smaller  quantities  of  the  alkaline  phosphates, 
in  perfect  solution."  The  objection  to  such 
parations  as  this  is  not  that  each  of  the  ingre- 
ats  may  not  be  useful,  but  that  they  are  so  numer- 

that  a  morbid  state  of  system  in  which  they  can 

be  Indicated  must  be  extremely  rare,  and  every 
licine  is  more  or  less  noxious  if  given  when  it  is 

needed.  The  probability  is  that  the  therapeutic 
ie  of  the  preparation  depends  mainly  on  its  fer- 
inous  ingredient,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  thera- 
tic  effects  may  be  equally  well  if  not  better 
Jined  from  a  simple  syrup  of  ferric  phosphate, 
e  P.  J.,  1893,  795,  797.) 


FERRI  PHOSPHAS  SOLUBILIS.  U.  S. 

SOLUBLE  FERRIC  PHOSPHATE 

(fer'rl  phos'phas  so-lQ'b}-Hs ) 

"It  should  contain  Ferric  Phosphate  cor- 
responding in  amount  to  not  less  than  12  per- 
cent, of  metallic  iron,  and  should  be  kept  in 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected 
from  light."  U.  S. 

Ferri  et  Sodii  Cltro-phosphas  ;  Ferrum  Phospho- 
ricum  cum  Natrio  Citrico ;  Soluble  Phosphate  of 
Iron,  Sodio-ferric  Citro-phosphate  :  Citro-phosphate 
de  Fer  et  de  Soude,  Fr. ;  Natriumferricitro-phos- 
phat,  G. 

No  process  is  given  for  this  preparation  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  That  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890  is  as  follows:  "Ferric  Citrate,  fifty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains] ;  Sodium 
Phosphate,  uneflioresced,  fifty-five  grammes  [or 
1  ounce  av.,  411  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims].  Dissolve  the  Ferric  Citrate  in  the 
Distilled  Water  by  heating  on  a  water-bath.  To 
this  solution  add  the  Sodium  Phosphate,  and 
stir  constantly  until  it  is  dissolved.  Evap- 
orate the  solution  on  a  water-bath,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  syrup,  and  spread  it  on 
plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may 
be  obtained  in  scales.  Keep  the  product  in 
dark  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles." 
V.  S.  1890.  (See  preceding  article.) 

W.  A.  Puckner  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  231) 
proposes  the  following  process,  preferring  po- 
tassium chlorate  to  nitric  acid  as  an  oxidizing 
agent. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  156  Gm. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  20  Cc. ;  potassium  chlorate,  12 
Gm. ;  ammonia  water,  340  Cc. ;  citric  acid,  120 
Gm. ;  sodium  phosphate,  uneffloresced,  200  Gm. ; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Add  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  240  Cc.  of  water,  contained  in  a  glass  or 
porcelain  vessel,  to  this  add  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate, warm  gently  until  all  is  dissolved,  then 
add  the  potassium  chlorate  and  continue  the 
heat  for  one-half  hour,  or  until  a  drop  of  the 
solution  added  to  potassium  ferricyanide  test 
solution  no  longer  produces  a  distinct  green  or 
bluish-gxeen  color.  Add  this  solution,  slowly 
and  with  constant  agitation,  to  the  ammonia 
water  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel;  to  this 
mixture  add  hot  water,  4000  Cc,  and  allow  to 
subside,  and,  after  one-half  hour,  decant  or 
siphon  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquid.  To 
the  residue  add  2000  Cc.  of  hot  water,  allow 
to  subside,  and  decant;  repeat  this  washing  with 
six  portions  of  hot  water,  allowing  the  last 
portion  to  subside  for  at  least  six  hours  or 
overnight.  Decant  or  siphon  off  the  clear  liquid 
as  closely  as  possible,  then  add  to  the  remammg 
magma  the  citric  acid  and  the  sodium  phos- 
phate, warm  gently  until  solution  results,  and 
then  evaporate  on  'a  water  bath  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  60°  C.  until  the  solution 
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weighs  500  Gm.,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of 
glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained in  scales. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Phosphate  (50  per  cent.). 
By  evaporating  the  solution  made  by  Puckner's 
method  (see  above)  on  a  water  bath  until  it 
measures  500  Cc,  a  solution  is  made  containing 
50  per  cent,  of  ferric  phosphate. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  thin,  bright  green,  transparent  scales,  with- 
out odor,  and  having  an  acidulous,  slightly 
saline  taste.  The  salt  is  permanent  in  dry  air 
when  excluded  from  light,  but  when  unpro- 
tected, soon  becomes  dark  and  discolored.  Freely 
and  completely  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  shows 
a  slightly  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper. 
The  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  solution 
of  the  salt  produces  a  reddish-brown  color. 
If  Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate  be  boiled  with  po- 
tassium hydroxide  T.S.,  it  affords  a  brownish- 
red  precipitate  without  evolving  ammonia.  Dis- 
solve 0.1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  2  Cc.  of  warm 
water,  add  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
boil  and  filter.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  add  2  Cc.  of  magnesia  mixture 
T.S.  and  ammonia  water  in  slight  excess.  A 
white,  crystalline  precipitate  is  produced,  which, 
if  well  washed  on  a  filter,  is  turned  yellow  by 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  To  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  dis- 
solved in  10  Cc.  of  water,  add  15  Cc.  or  a  slight 
excess  of  boiling  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
and,  after  thoroughly  mixing,  filter.  The  fil- 
trate, after  strongly  acidulating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  adding  10  Cc.  of  magnesia 
mixture  T.S.,  followed  by  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia  water,  will  afford  an  abun- 
dant, white,  crystalline  precipitate.  If  0.555 
Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  water, 
in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  having  a  capacity  of 
about  100  Cc,  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  40  Cc.  of  water  added,  and  if,  after  the 
addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
securely  closing  the  flask,  the  mixture  be  kept 
for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and 
then  cooled,  it  should  require  not  less  than 
12  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.  to  discharge  the  color  of  the  liquid  (each 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
indicating  1  percent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — See  Ferri  Pyrophosphas  Solubilis. 

Off.  Prep. — Elixir  Ferri,  Quininae  et  Strych- 
nine Phosphatum,  V.  8.;  Glyceritum  Ferri,  Qui- 
nines et  Strychninse  Phosphatum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus 
Ferri,  Quininse  et  Strychninse  Phosphatum,  V.  8. 
(from  glycerite). 

FERRI  PYROPHOSPHAS  SOLUBILIS. 
U.  S. 

SOLUBLE  FERRIC  PYROPHOSPHATE 

(feVri  py-ro-phSs'phfis  so-lu'bi-lis) 

"  It  should  contain  Ferric  Pyrophosphate  cor- 
responding in  amount  to  not  less  than  10  per- 


cent, of  metallic  iron,  and  should  be  kept  i 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles,  protectei 
from  light."  U.  S. 

Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  77.  S.  1880 ;  Ferric  Pyr 
phosphate ;  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron ;  Ferri  et  So<j 
Citro-pyrophosphas ;  Ferrum  Pyrophosphoricum  cui 
Sodio  Citrico ;  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  with  Sodiu> 
Citrate;  Sodio-ferric  Citro-pyrophosphate ;  Pyropho 
phate  de  Fer  et  de  Soude.  Fr. ;  Pyrophosphorsaur 
Eisenoxyd  mit  Citronensaurem  Natron,  O. 

"  Ferric  Citrate,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ouni 
av.,  334  grains]  ;  Sodium  Pyrophosphate,  xu 
effloresced,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  3c 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  one  hundred  cub 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims].  Di 
solve  the  Ferric  Citrate  in  the  Distilled  Wate 
by  heating  on  a  water-bath.  To  this  solutic 
add  the  Sodium  Pyrophosphate,  and  stir  coi 
stantly,  until  it  is  dissolved.  Evaporate  tl 
solution,  on  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  m 
exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  to  the  consistem 
of  thick  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  ( 
glass,  so  that,  when  dry,  the  salt  may  be  ol 
tained  in  scales.  Keep  the  product  in  dai 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  i 
1890. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  reason  f 
appending  "  Solubilis  "  to  the  title  of  this  sal 
it  is  practically  the  same  ferric  pyrophospha  ! 
as  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  which  had  no  su< 
addition  (see  Ferri  Phosphas  Solubilis).  Tl 
unnecessary  lengthening  of  the  official  Laf 
names  which  must  be  used  in  prescriptk 
writing  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  Tk 
formula  is  based  upon  a  method  proposed  1 
M.  E.  Robiquet  to  the  Academy  of  Medicii 
at  Paris,  in  February,  1857,  of  preparing  ferr 
pyrophosphate  for  use,  by  dissolving  a  gel 
tinous  precipitate  of  the  salt  in  a  solution  < 
ammonium  citrate,  and  forming  a  syrup  wiv 
the  solution. 

The  view  which  obtained  when  this  proce 
was  first  made  official  was  that  a  double  sai 
was  formed,  consisting  of  feme  pyrophospha 
and  ammonium  citrate,  which  might  be  call( 
ammonio-ferric  citro-orthophosphate.  Accor< 
ing  to  R.  Rother  (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p.  174),  the. 
was  an  excess  of  ferric  citrate  in  the  pp'i 
phosphate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  ar 
it  was  believed  to  be  a  complex  mixture  of  tl 
colloid  salts  ammonio-ferric  pyrophosphate,  an  i 
monio-ferric  citrate,  and  free  ferric  citrate,  ij 
shown  in  the  reaction : 

2Fe*3P207  +  6(NH4)3C6H507  = 

Fe43P207.3(NH*)4P207  +  2FeC6Hs 

07.  (NfLOsCefLsO?  +  2FeC6Hs07 
By  mixing  two  molecules  of  ferric  citrate  ar 
one  of  ammonium  pyrophosphate  a  compour 
analogous  to  the  official  preparation  was  ol 
tained,  containing  the  same  proportion  of  amm< 
nio-ferric  pyrophosphate,  but  mixed  with  twii 
as  much  ammonio-ferric  citrate  and  free  ferri 
citrate.  Rother's  views  were  adopted  by  tl 
Committee  of  Revision  of  1880,  as  well  as  tl 
salt  which  he  recommended,  in  which  ammon 
was  replaced  by  soda,  because  of  the  great 
stability  of  the  latter.    Soluble  Ferric  Pyrl 
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wsphate  consists  probably  of  sodio-ferric 
vrophosphate,  sodio-ferric  citrate,  and  free 
irrio  citrate. 

Sodio-ferric  pyrophosphate,  dried  at  100°  C, 
considered  by  Fliickiger  (Pharm.  Chem.,  2d 
1.,  p.  607,  1888)  to  have  the  following  com- 
mit ion  : 

Fe4(P20?)3  +  3Na4P207  -4-  14H20 
Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
thin,  apple-green,  transparent  scales,  without 
lor,  and  having  an  acidulous,  slightly  saline 
ste.  The  salt  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  when 
:cluded  from  light,  but  when  unprotected,  soon 
■comes  discolored.  Freely  and  completely 
luble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
liieous  solution  of  the  salt  shows  a  slightly  acid 
action  with  blue  litmus  paper.  If  Soluble 
?rric  Pyrophosphate  be  boiled  with  potassium 
/droxide  T.S.,  it  affords  a  brownish-red  pre- 
pitate  without  evolving  the  odor  of  ammonia. 
:  0.1  Gni.  of  the  salt  be  fused  with  0.1  Gru. 
eh  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate, 
id  t he  residue  boiled  with  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
iter  and  filtered,  the  filtrate,  after  being  ren- 
red  nearly,  but  not  quite  neutral  with  highly 
luted  nitric  acid,  should  yield  a  yellow  pre- 
pitate  upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
'  0.555  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc. 

water,  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  having  a 
pacity  of  about  100  Cc,  and  2  Cc.  of  hydro- 
loric  acid  and  40  Cc.  of  water  added,  and 
,  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
lide,  and  securely  closing  the  flask,  the  mix- 
re  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  40°  C.  (104° 
),  and  then  cooled,  it  should  require  not  less 
an  10  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosnl- 
late  V.S.  to  discharge  the  color  of  the  liquid 
ach  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosul- 
ate  V.S.  indicating  1  percent,  of  metallic 
>n)."  U.  S. 

Ridenour  believed  that  the  presence  of  ortho- 
osphate  in  some  samples  of  ferric  pyrophos- 
ate  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  manu- 
Jturer  and  proposed  a  test  for  the  presence 
orthophosphate  (A.  J.  P.,  1900,  125). 
Uses. — It  is  a  very  good  chalybeate,  mild  yet 
icient  in  its  action  on  the  system,  without 
lagreeable  taste,  and,  from  its  solubility, 
idily  administered  in  any  form  that  may  be 
arable,  whether  that  of  pill,  simple  solution 
water,1  or  syrup. 

Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 
FERRI  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

FERROUS  SULPHATE  [Iron  Protosulphate] 

(fer'ri  sul'phas) 
<04+  7H20  =  276.01 

'  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per- 
t.  of  pure  Ferrous  Sulphate  [S02.02Fe  + 

Liquor  Ferri  Pyropftosphatis. — A  permanent  solu- 
i  may  be  made  by  Rother's  process  by  dissolving 

grains  of  iron  pyrophosphate  in  five  'fluidraehms 
water  with  the  aid  of  heat,  filtering  while  hot, 
lnK  the  filtrate  with  two  fluidraehms  of  glycerin. 

adding  enough  water  through  the  filter  to  make 

fiuidounce.    (D.  C.,  1886,  p.  99.) 


7H2O] ;  the  crystals  should  not  be  effloresced, 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppers  I  bottles." 
U.  S.  "Ferrous  Sulphate,  FeSOvllaO,  im\) 
be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric aeid  and  iron."  Br. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  Green  Vitriol  ;  Sulfas  Ferrosus 
F'errum  Vitriolatum  I'urum.  Vilriolum  Martls  Purum ; 
Sulfate  Ferreux  Officinal,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sulfate  (proto- 
sulfate)  de  Fer,  Fr.;  Ferrum  Sulfuricum,  P.  Q. ; 
Ferrosulfat,  Schwefelsaures  Eisenoxydul,  a. :  Sol- 
fato  ferroso,  It.;  Sulfato  ferroso,  Hp. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1885)  contained 
the  following  process  for  this  salt : 

"Take  of  Iron  Wire  four  ounces  [avoirdu- 
pois]; Sulphuric  Acid  four  fluidounces  [Im- 
perial measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  and 
a  half  [Imp.  meas.].  Pour  the  water  on  the 
Iron  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  and,  when  the  disengagement  of 
gas  has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Filter  now  through  paper,  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours,  separate  the  crystals 
which  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution. 
Let  these  be  dried  on  filtering  paper  placed  on 
porous  bricks,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered 
bottle."  Br.  1885. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  make  a  pure 
ferrous  sulphate  by  direct  combination.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  but 
imperfectly  on  iron,  but  when  diluted,  a  vigor- 
ous action  takes  place.  The  theoretical  quanti- 
ties for  mutual  reaction  are  56  of  iron  to  98  of 
acid.  This  proportion  is  one  part  of  iron  to  one 
and  three-quarters  of  acid.  The  British  Council 
uses  an  excess  of  acid,  the  weight  of  acid  being 
7.38  avoirdupois  ounces,  instead  of  7.  An  excess 
of  iron,  however,  is  desirable,  as  it  tends  to 
secure  the  production  of  a  perfect  ferrous  sul- 
phate. A  process  for  this  salt  was  given  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  1870,  which  was  based  upon  the  method 
of  Bonsdorff.  This  chemist  found  that,  when  a 
perfect  ferrous  sulphate  was  formed  in  solution 
by  heating  diluted  sulphuric  acid  with  an  ex- 
cess of  iron,  it  might  be  crystallized  free  from 
sesquioxide,  provided  a  little  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  were  added  to  the  liquid  before  filtration, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  sesqui- 
oxide during  the  process,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  contact  with 
the  air.  Hence  the  directions  in  the  former 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formula  to  acidulate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  to  cause  the  funnel  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel,  which  avoids 
the  dropping  of  the  liquid  through  the  air. 
and  to  cover  the  vessel  containing  the  con- 
centrated liquid  when  it  is  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

Commercial  Ferrous  Sulphate  or  Copperas 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arts,  from  the  native  ferric  sul- 
phide or  iron  pyrites,  by  roasting,  oxidation 
by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  and  lixivia- 
ti'on.  The  constituents  of  the  mineral  become 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides, 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  salt.  Ferrous 
sulphate 'is  also  obtained  in  many  chemical  pro- 
cesses as  a  collateral  product,  as  in  the  manu- 
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PART  I 


facture  of  alum,  in  the  precipitation  of  copper 
from  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  by  scraps 
of  iron,  etc. 

Commercial  ferrous  sulphate  is  far  from 
being  pure.  Besides  containing  some  ferric  sul- 
phate, it  is  generally  contaminated  with  metallic 
and  earthy  salts,  such  as  those  of  copper,  zinc, 
aluminum,  and  magnesium.  Two  principal 
kinds  occur  in  the  market,  one  in  large  grass- 
green  crystals,  the  surface  of  which  is  studded 
with  oehreous  spots;  the  other  of  a  bluish- 
green  color,  and  ordinarily  mixed  with  the  pow- 
der of  the  effloresced  salt.  Commercial  sulphate 
should  never  be  dispensed  by  the  pharmacist 
until  it  has  undergone  purification  by  reerystal- 
lization  from  a  slightly  acid  solution. 

Properties. — Ferrous  sulphate  is  in  the  form 
of  "  large,  pale  bluish-green,  monoclinic  prisms, 
without  odor,  and  having  a  saline,  styptic  taste; 
efflorescent  in  dry  air.  On  exposure  to  moist 
air,  the  crystals  rapidly  oxidize,  and  become 
coated  with  brownish-yellow,  basic  ferric  sul- 
phate. Soluble  in  0.9  part  of  water  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  and  in  0.3  part  of  boiling  water; 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  slowly  heated  to 
115°  C.  (239°  F.),  the  crystals  disintegrate, 
and  lose  38.87  percent,  of  their  weight  (6  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization).  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
blue  litmus  paper,  and,  even  when  highly 
diluted,  gives  with  potassium  ferricyanide  T.S. 
a  blue  color  or  precipitate,  and  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
dissolved  in  about  25  Cc.  of  water,  containing 
1  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
heated  to  boiling,  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
water,  the  filtrate  from  the  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate produced  should  be  colorless,  and,  after 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If  another 
portion  of  the  salt  be  oxidized  and  precipitated 
as  directed  above,  the  filtrate,  on  evaporation 
to  dryness  and  ignition,  should  not  leave  any 
weighable  residue  (absence  of  salts  of  the 
alkali  metals).  If  1  Gm.  of  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
in  small  fragments,  be  agitated  during  four 
or  five  minutes  with  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  the 
filtrate  should  not  redden  moistened  blue  litmus 
paper  (absence  of  free  acid).  If  1.38  Gm.  of 
the  salt,  in  uneffloresced  crystals,  be  dissolved 
in  about  25  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  not 
less  than  49.75  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.S.  should  be  required  to  im- 
part to  the  liquid  a  permanent  pink  color  (each 
Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  potassium  perman- 
ganate V.S.  indicating  2  percent,  of  crystallized 
Ferrous  Sulphate)."  U.S.  " In  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  of  a  pale  bluish-green  color  and 
astringent  taste;  insoluble  in  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  soluble  in  less  than  2  parts  of  cold 
water  and  giving  a  clear  solution  (absence  of 
oxysulphate).  It  affords  the  reactions  char- 
acteristic of  ferrous  salts  and  of  sulphates. 


Each  gramme  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  cease  to  yield  a  blue 
precipitate  with  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide until  36  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  potassium  bichromate  have 
been  added.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  copper,  zinc,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  or  ammonium.  Its  solution  in 
water  should  not  give  any  precipitate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  (absence  of  ferric  com- 
pounds, etc.)."  Br.  As  prepared  by  Bons- 
dorff's  method,  ferrous  sulphate  is  blue,  verging 
upon  green.  When  it  becomes  more  green  thar 
blue,  or  entirely  green,  an  indication  is  afforded 
that  it  contains  some  sesquioxide.  By  exposun; 
to  the  air  the  crystals  absorb  oxygen,  and  be; 
come  first  green,  and  ultimately  covered  wit! 
a  yellow  efflorescence  of  subsulphate,  insolublf 
in  water.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  quiti 
permanent  when  made  by  Bonsdorff's  method 
owing  to  the  slight  excess  of  acid  which  thej 
contain.  The  aqueous  solution  is  bluish  green 
but  by  standing  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  be 
comes  first  green  and  then  reddish,  depositing 
in  the  meantime,  a  portion  of  sesquisulphate  1 
having  the  composition : 

Fe2(S04)s  +  Fe20a  +  8H2O 
At  a  red  heat  it  loses  its  acid,  and  is  con 
verted  into  the  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  callei 
colcothar.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalie:  ( 
and  their  carbonates,  soaps,  lime  water,  calciun 
and  barium  chlorides,  sodium  borate  and  phos 
phate,  silver  nitrate,  and  lead  acetate  and  sub 
acetate.  It  is  decomposed  also  by  asrringen 
vegetable  infusions,  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid 
of  which  form,  if  any  sesquioxide  be  present 
a  black  compound  of  the  nature  of  ink.  Tb 
extent  to  which  this  change  lessens  the  activir 
of  the  salt  is  not  well  ascertained.  Ferrou 
sulphate,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  often  th' 
impure  commercial  sulphate,  which  is  not  fi 
for  medicinal  use.  The  perfectly  pure  salt  i 
precipitated  white  by  potassium  ferroeyanide 
but  that  of  ordinary  purity  gives  a  greenisl 
precipitate,  more  or  less  deep,  with  this  test 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  ferric  oxide^ 
Copper  may  be  detected  by  immersing  in  tb 
solution  a  bright  piece  of  iron,  on  which  1 
cuprous  film  will  be  deposited.  Both  coppe: 
and  zinc  may  be  discovered  by  oxidizing  tb 
iron  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  salt  vrit! 
nitric  acid  and  then  precipitating  the  iron  bj 
an  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  filtered  solutiorjj 
be  blue,  copper  is  present,  and  if  it  contaii" 
zinc,  this  will  be  separated  in  flakes  of  white 
oxide  on  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  b] 
ebullition. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  protect  ferrous  sul 
phate  against  the  oxidation  to  which  it  is  liable 
on  exposure.  Sugar  acts  as  a  preservative  u 
the  case  of  this  salt,  as  in  that  of  ferrou: 
iodide.  It  may  be  added  to  the  solution,  oj 
incorporated  with  the  sulphate  in  substance1 
E.  Latour  has  given  a  formula  for  crystallizm!| 
the  salt  with  sugar.  Geo.  Welborn  has  fount 
that  a  small  lump  of  camphor,  wrapped  in  tissir 
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ier,  and  placed  in  the  bottle  with  the  sui- 
te, prevents  its  oxidation.  (P.  J.,  May, 
8,  p.  537.)    Pavesi  of  Mortara,  effects  the 

10  object  by  incorporating  it  with  an  equal 
cbt  of  gum  arabic,  by  evaporating  a  joint 
ition  of  the  two  substances  with  a  gentle 
t.   (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  49.) 

Jses. — Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  very  astringent 
lybeate.  In  overdoses  it  produces  nausea, 
nting,  griping,  and  purging,  and  other  evi- 
ces  of  gastro-enteric  irritation  or  inflamma- 
i.  Its  astringency  fits  it  especially  for  use 
■n  ancemia  is  conjoined  with  marked  relaxa- 
i  or  a  tendency  to  immoderate  discharges, 

11  as  passive  hemorrhages,  colliquative  sweats, 
'orrhaa,  gleet,  etc.    Externally,  the  solution 

been  used  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  leucor- 
•a,  and  gleet,  made  of  various  strengths, 
m  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the 

to  the  fiuidounce  of  water.  Velpeau  has 
ud  it  an  excellent  remedy  in  erysipelas,  ap- 
■d  topically  in  the  form  of  solution  or  oint- 
it.  The  solution  was  made  of  three  and  a 
f  drachms  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  and 
died  by  compresses  kept  constantly  wet.  In 
5W  cases  convenience  required  the  application 
the  ointment,  made  of  eight  parts  of  the 
to  thirty  of  lard.  An  ointment  made  of  one 
two  parts  of  the  sulphate  to  sixty  of  lard 
i  found  by  Devergie  to  be  particularly  effi- 
ious  in  certain  skin  diseases,  especially  in 
ma.  In  scaly  affections  it  had  no  effect, 
e  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatus.) 
'errous  sulphate,  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
mre  salt  or  commercial  copperas,  is  a  feeble 
nfectant.  When  thrown  into  a  mass  of  de- 
iposing  organic  matter,  a  portion  of  it  is  at 
p  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  or  as  an  oxide 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia  present, 
s  asserted  that  ferric  sulphate  unites  with 
inic  substances  to  form  definite  stable  com- 
nds,  and  that  animal  substances  kept  in  a 
er  cent,  solution  of  neutral  ferric  sulphate 
some  time  and  then  removed,  mummify 
lout  decomposition.  (N.  R.,  Dec.  18S3,  685.) 
'ose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  6m.). 
ff.  Prep. — Ferri  Arsenas,  Br.;  Ferri  Carbonas 
'haratus,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Ferri  Phosphas,  Br.; 
ri  Sulphas  Exsiccatus,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Ferri  Sul- 
<  Granulatus,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Ferri  Subsul- 
tis,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis,  U.S., 
■  Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  8.;  Mistura  Ferri 
iposita,  V.  8.,  Br. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  EXSICCATUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EXSICCATED  FERROUS  SULPHATF 
[Dried  Ferrous  Sulphate] 

(fcr'ri  sul'phas  ex-sjc-ca'tus) 

roximately  3FeS04. 2H20  =  488.31 

rrl  Sulphas  Exsiccata,  Br.  1885  ;  Dried  Sul- 
e  of  Iron  ;  Sulfate  Ferreux  dess6che\  Fr. ;  Ferrum 
iricum  Slcoum.  P.  O. ;  Getrochnetes  Ferrosulfat. 
rassertes  Schwefelsaures  Eisenoxydul.  O. ;  Sul- 
ferroso  desecado,  Sp. 

(33) 


*  "  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  coarse  powder,  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]. 
Allow  the  salt  to  effloresce  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40°  C.  (104°  F. ) ,  in  dry  ah-,  and  then 
heat  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  a  water-bath 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  product  weighs 
from  sixty-four  to  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  113  grains  to  2  ounces  av.,  128 
grains].  Lastly,  reduce  the  residue  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  transfer  it  at  once  to  perfectly 
dry,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

"  Expose  Ferrous  Sulphate,  FeS04,7H20,  in 
a  porcelain  or  iron  dish  to  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.  (100°  C),  stirring  occasionally  until 
aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  be  given  off;  reduce 
the  residue,  which  should  weigh  about  CO  per 
cent,  of  the  original  salt,  to  a  fine  powder."  Br. 

Properties. — "A  grayish-white  powder,  slowly 
but  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  conforming 
to  the  reactions  and  tests  given  under  Ferri 
Sulphas."  U.S.  100  parts  of  crystallized  fer- 
rous sulphate  yield  about  65  parts  of  the 
exsiccated  salt.  "A  nearly  white  powder, 
slowly  but  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Each 
gramme  dissolved  in  xvater  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  should  not  cease  to  yield  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
until  at  least  54.6  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
have  been  added,  corresponding  to  at  least  92J 
per  cent,  of  Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
FeS04,H20."  Br. 

In  this  process  about  six  molecules  out  of 
seven,  of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
salt,  are  driven  off.  The  heat  should  not  exceed 
149°  C.  (300°  F.),  otherwise  the  salt  itself 
would  suffer  decomposition.  If  the  heat  has 
been  excessive,  the  color  of  the  salt  will  be 
brownish  instead  of  grayish  white.  Dried  fer- 
rous sulphate  is  used  for  making  pills,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  not  being  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  In  prescribing  the  dried  sulphate  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  that  about  three  grains 
of  it  are  equivalent  to  five  grains  of  the  crystal- 
lized salt. 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0055  to  0.2  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulse  Aloes  et  Ferri,  V.  8.  (Br.)  ; 

Pilula  Ferri,  Br. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  GRANULATUS.  U.  S. 

GRANULATED  FERROUS  SULPHATE 
[Precipitated  Ferrous  Sulphate] 

(fgr'rl  sul'phas  gran-u-la'tus) 

FeS04  +  7H20  =  276.01 

Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron  ;  Ferri  Sulphas  Prne- 
cipitatus,  U.  S.  P.  1880:  Precipitated  Sulphate  of 
Iron;  Sulfate  Ferreux  prScipite,  Fr. ;  Pra?cipitirtes 
Ferrosulfat,  G. 

•"Ferrous  Sulphate,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water. 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fiuidounce?. 
183  minims]  ;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  five 
cubic  centimeters  [or  SI  minims]  ;  Alcohol. 
twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  406  minims ,. 
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Dissolve  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  the  Distilled 
Water  previously  heated  to  boiling,  add  the 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  filter  the  solution 
while  hot.  Evaporate  the  solution  immediately 
in  a  tared  porcelain  dish,  on  a  sand-bath,  until 
it  weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  5 
ounces  av.,  127  grains],  and  then  cool  it  quickly, 
with  constant  stirring.  Transfer  the  product 
to  a  glass  funnel  stopped  with  a  plug  of  puri- 
fied cotton,  and,  when  it  has  thoroughly  drained, 
pour  upon  it  the  Alcohol.  When  this  has  also 
drained,  spread  the  crystalline  powder  on  bibu- 
lous paper,  dry  it  quickly  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  transfer  it  at  once  to  perfectly 
dry,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (1890),  retained 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  differs  radically 
in  manipulation  from  that  of  1880;  instead  of 
pouring  the  filtered  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
into  alcohol  and  collecting  the  precipitate  which 
falls,  the  solution  is  granulated  by  heat  with 
constant  stirring  (not  quite  to  dryness),  and 
this  salt  is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  which 
displaces  impurities  and  facilitates  the  rapid 
drying  of  the  granular  powder. 

The  product  is  practically  identical  with  the 
granulated  sulphate  of  iron  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1885).  The  British  Pharma- 
copoeia (1898)  omitted  the  granulated  salt  en- 
tirely. The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1880  had  the  advantage  of  being  more 
manageable  and  convenient,  ferrous  sulphate 
being  used  directly  instead  of  being  made  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal.  The 
directions  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  former 
British  process  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
laid  down  by  the  British  Council  for  making 
ferrous  sulphate;  but  the  hot  solution  of  the  iron 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
filter  into  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  to  drop 
into  a  portion  of  rectified  spirit,  the  mixture 
being  stirred  while  it  cools.  The  acid  directed 
is  in  excess,  and  the  filtrate  is  consequently  an 
acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  mixed  with 
spirit.  The  stirring-  as  the  mixture  cools,  finely 
granulates  the  salt,  which  separates  perfectly 
pure,  the  spirit  holding  in  solution  any  ferric 
sulphate  which  may  have  been  formed,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  dissolving  any  free  sesquioxide. 
This  process,  in  its  main  features,  is  that  of 
Berthemot.  (See  8th  ed.,  U.  S.  D.) 

Properties. — "  Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate 
is  a  very  pale  bluish-green,  crystalline  powder, 
which  should  conform  in  every  respect  to  the 
reactions  and  tests  given  under  Ferri  Sulphas." 
TJ.  S.  Barckhauser,  Salzer,  and  others  have 
stated  that  ferrous  sulphate  precipitated  by 
alcohol  did  not  always  contain  seven  molecules 
of  water,  and  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
making  volumetric  solutions  because  of  this 
lack  of  uniformity  in  composition.  Caro  (Ann. 
Ch.  Ph.,  clxv.  29)  and  Schlickum  {Ph.  Ztg., 
No.  49),  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  pre- 
cipitated ferrous  sulphate  is  constant  in  com- 
position, and  Schlickum  proved  that  if  the  pre- 
cipitation took  place  in  the  cold  it  always  con- 


tained seven  molecules  of  water,  but  bou 
with  strong  alcohol  diminished  the  proporl 
of  water  of  crystallization.  This  salt  is 
liable  to  oxidation  on  exposure  than  is  the 
phate  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  experience 
shown  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
pensing. 

Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm 
Off.  Prep. — Pilulae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  8 

FERRUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

IRON 

(fer'rum) 

Fe  =  55.5 

"Metallic  iron,  in  the  form  of  fine,  brij 
and  non-elastic  wire."  U.  S.  'Annealed  i 
wire,  having  a  diameter  of  about  0.005  i 
(0.1  millimetre)  (about  No.  35  wire  gau< 
or  wrought-iron  nails,  free  from  oxide." 

Fer,  Mars.  Fer  metallique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Fil  de 
Fr.;    Eisen,    Eisendraht,    G. ;    Ferro,  Limatura 
ferro,  It.;   Hierro,  Sp. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  this  metal 
employed  in  different  preparations  in  the  f< 
of  wire;  it  was  official  in  1850  as  Ferri  . 
menta,  Iron  Filings.1 

Iron  is  the  most  abundant  and  useful  of 
metals,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  wants 
mankind  that  the  extent  of  its  consumpl 
by  a  nation  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  { 
gress  in  civilization.  It  is  universally  diffu 
in  nature,  not  only  in  the  mineral  but  ; 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Tt 
are  very  few  minerals  in  which  traces  of  it 
not  to  be  found,  and  it  is  an  essential  cons 
uent  in  many  parts  of  animals,  but  particuls 
in  the  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  few  me' 
which  are  not  deleterious  to  the  animal  ec 
omy.  Iron  occurs:  1,  native  (almost  en 
sively,  however,  of  meteoric  origin) ;  2,  & 
phuretted,  in  the  minerals  pyrites  (simple  fei 


1  Iron  Wire. — Ferri  Filum.  TJ.  S.  1850.  Fil  de  1 
Fr.;  Eisendraht,  G.;  Fil  di  ferro,  It.;  HIlo  de  hie 

Iron  Filings. — Ferri  Ramenta.  U.  S.  1850.  Ln 
tura    Ferri  ;    Limailles   de    Fer,    Fr. ;  Eisenfeili 
G. ;  Limatura  di  ferro,  It. ;  Limatura  de  hierro. 
Iron,  when  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operati 
should  be  of  the  the  purest  kind  ;  and  hence 
Fharmacopceias  generally  direct  it,  when  wanted 
small  masses,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iron  wire,  wl 
is  necessarily   made  from   the  purest,  because 
softest  and  most  ductile  iron,  and  is  readily  cut  1 
pieces.    The  wire  is  very  flexible  and  without  e 
ticity. 

Iron  filings  are  usually  obtained  from  the  w< 
shops  of  the  blacksmith:  but,  as  furnished  from 
source,  they  are  generally  very  impure,  and  unfit 
medicinal  use.  Gobley,  upon  examining  thirty 
samples  of  iron  filings,  found  but  three  exempt  n 
copper  ;  the  rest,  besides  wood,  sand,  and  ferric  ox 
contained  as  high  as  2  per  cent,  of  this  metal,  i 
filings  cannot  be  completely  purified  by  the  mag 
as  they  often  have  adhering  to  them  bits  of  ion 
matter  which  are  carried  up  with  them,  me  i 
way  to  obtain  them  pure  is  to  file  a  piece  oi  f 
iron  with  a  clean  file.  The  French  Codex  Mr 
iron  In  an  impalpable  powder  prepared  Dy  porj 
rizing  bright  and  clean  iron  filings  without  wa 
A  dull  black  powder  is  formed,  which  must  oe  c 
fully  preserved  from  moisture.  An  impalpable  y 
der  of  the  metal,  Ferrum  Rednctum,  is  official. 
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ilphide),  pyrrotine,  or  magnetic  pyrites,  and 
senopyrite  or  mispickel  (a  sulph-arsenide  of 
on) ;  3,  oxidized,  embracing  the  magnetic, 
lecular,  red,  brown,  and  argillaceous  iron 
;ides,  also  chromite  (mixed  iron,  chromium, 
id  magnesium  oxides)  and  franklinite  (mixed 
on,  manganese,  and  zinc  oxides)  ;  4,  in  saline 
mbination,  forming  ferrous  carbonate,  sul- 
late,  phosphate,  and  arsenate.  Those  initi- 
als of  iron  which  admit  of  being  worked 
advantage  are  called  iron  ores.  These  in- 
ide  the  different  native  oxides,  and  the  car- 
nate  (spathic  iron).  The  best  iron  is  ob- 
ined  from  the  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  usually 
lied  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  anhydrous 
<quioxide,  known  as  specular  iron  ore.  These 
cur  abundantly  in  Sweden,  and  furnish  the 
perior  iron  of  that  country.  The  upper 
ninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  borders  of 
ike  Champlain  in  New  York  yield  similar 
es.  As  a  rule,  those  ores  yield  the  best 
>n  which  occur  in  primitive  formations. 
Extraction. — The  mode  of  extracting  iron 
>m  its  ores  varies  somewhat  with  the  nature 
the  ore;  but  the  general  principles  of  the 
oration  are  the  same  for  all.  The  ore,  pre- 
msly  broken  into  small  pieces  and  roasted, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  intense  heat, 
^ed  by  an  air  blast,  in  contact  with  carbo- 
?eous  matter,  such  as  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthra- 
e,  and  in  connection  with  some  flux  capable 
fusing  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  The 
x  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  is 
lerally  limestone.  Fluorspar  is  occasionally 
id,  but  is  not  often  found  in  sufficiently  large 
posits  to  be  available.  The  flux,  whatever 
nay  be,  enters  into  fusion  with  the  impurities, 
1  forms  what  is  called  the  slag,  which  is  a 
;ible  lime  silicate  chiefly,  while  the  carbon 
noxide  formed  from  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
,  acting  on  the  ferric  oxide,  reduces  it  to  the 
tallic  state.  The  reduced  metal,  from  its 
isity,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace, 
1  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  by 
melted  slag  which  floats  on  its  surface, 
len  the  reduction  is  completed,  the  slag  is 
iwed  to  run  out  by  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
•nace,  and  the  melted  metal  by  an  aper- 
e  at  the  bottom,  the  latter  being  received 
o  a  series  of  sand  moulds,  where  it  solid- 
s  in  masses,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
ne  of  pig  or  cast  iron.  In  this  state  the 
tal  is  brittle  and  far  from  being  pure,  as 
contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
h  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  man- 
lese.  It  is  purified,  and  brought  to  the  state 
malleable  iron,  by  being  fused  and  sub- 
ted,  while  stirred,  to  the  action  of  a  current 
air  on  its  surface.  By  these  means  the 
bon  is  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  other  im- 
•ities  are  oxidized  and  made  to  rise  to  the 
face  as  a  slag.  Instead  of  this  process, 
ed  "refining,"  usage  in  this  country  and  in 
jland  substitutes  what  is  called  "  pig  boil- 
,  — that  is,  the  pig  iron  is  at  on»e  submitted 
the  operation  of  puddling  without  previous 


refining.  The  «  puddling  »  process  consists  in 
heating  the  charge  of  pig  iron  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  contact  with 
ferric  oxide  and  in  a  reducing  flame.  The 
silicon  is  first  burnt  out,  and  then  the  carbon 
gradually  disappears;  the  phosphorus  goes 
into  the  "  tap  cinder  "  as  phosphide  and  phos- 
phate; the  sulphur  in  part  disappears  as  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  in  part  remains  in  the  cinder 
as  ferrous  sulphide.  As  the  metal  approaches 
to  purity,  it  becomes  tough  and  less  liquid,  and 
its  particles  agglutinate  so  as  to  form  semi- 
fused  lumps,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  continues  the  same.  These  lumps  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  their  par- 
ticles, by  means  of  ponderous  hammers  moved 
by  steam  or  water  power,  or  by  great  pressure, 
are  forced  together  so  as  to  form  one  tenacious 
mass.  The  metal  is  finally  rolled  out  into 
bars  of  a  convenient  size,  when  it  constitutes 
the  malleable  iron  of  commerce. 

The  third  form  of  commercial  iron,  known  as 
"  steel,"  is  made  either  by  the  cementation 
process,  the  Bessemer  process,  or  the  open 
hearth  process.  In  the  first  case,  wrought  iron 
is  packed  with  charcoal  and  heated  until  com- 
bination takes  place,  and  the  resulting  steel  is 
cast  into  ingots.  In  the  second  case,  cast  iron 
is  melted  in  large  vessels  called  converters, 
when  a  blast  of  air  is  blown  through  the  mass, 
burning  out  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon, 
and  then,  after  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  spiegeleisen,  or  manganiferous  cast  iron, 
the  finished  product  is  run  into  moulds;  while 
in  the  third  or  open  hearth  process,  a  mixture 
of  pig  iron  and  ore  is  heated  with  a  rever- 
beratory flame,  as  in  the  puddling  process, 
or  bars  and  blooms  of  wrought  iron  are  heated 
with  the  pig  iron,  and  steel  is  made  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Steel  contains  from  J  to 
1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  1905  was  22,992,380  tons,  valued  at 
$379,374,270.  The  steel  production  of  the 
United  States  for  1905,  was  Bessemer  steel, 
10,941,375  tons;  open  hearth  steel,  8,971,37b' 
tons;  crucible  and  miscellaneous,  121,000  tons, 
a  total  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  of  20,033.751  tons. 

The  United  States,  in  1905,  produced  43.2 
per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron  of  the  world,  and 
46.5  per  cent,  of  the  steel,  Germany  coniin;: 
second,  and  Great  Britain  third,  in  each  case. 
There  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  production  of  both 
iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  in  1904,  but 
in  1905  the  production  a'i'ain  increased. 

Iron  mines  occur  in  most  countries,  but  more 
particularly  in  northern  ones.  In  Spain  the 
principal  mines  furnish  spathic  iron  and  the 
red  oxide.  The  chief  iron  ores  of  France  are 
the  spathic  iron,  and  the  specular,  brown,  and 
argillaceous  oxides;  of  Germany,  the  spathic 
iron  and  brown  oxide.  The  island  of  Elba  is 
celebrated  for  its  rich  and  abundant  specular 
iron  ore.  In  the  United  States  iron  is  abun- 
dant. The  principle  ores  that  are  worked  are 
the  magnetic,   red,   and  brown  oxides.  The 
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magnetic  oxide  is  fonnd  in  large  beds  in  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  in  the  Lake  Superior  district;  the  red 
oxide  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  and  especially  in  a  very  pure  state 
in  Missouri,  at  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob; 
the  brown  oxide  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Properties. — Iron  is  a  hard,  malleable,  duc- 
tile, and  tenacious  metal,  of  a  grayish-white 
color  and  fibrous  texture,  a  characteristic 
taste,  and  a  sensible  odor  when  rubbed.  In 
tenacity  it  yields  only  to  nickel  and  cobalt. 
(Deville.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  7.7,  and  its 
fusing  point  very  high.  It  possesses  mag- 
netic and  welding  properties.  It  is  combus- 
tible, and,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  burns 
in  atmospheric  air,  and  with  brilliant  scintil- 
lations in  oxygen  gas.  At  a  red  heat,  its  sur- 
face is  converted  into  black  oxide,  and  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  by  the  combined  agency  of 
air  and  moisture,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
yellowish-brown  matter,  called  rust,  which  is  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide.  It  combines  with  all  the 
non-metallic  elements,  except  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen, and  with  most  of  the  metals.  It  forms 
three  compounds  with  oxygen,  a  ferrous  oxide 
and  a  ferric  oxide,  which  by  their  union  form 
the  native  magnetic  oxide,  hence  often  termed 
f erroso-f erric  oxide,  and  a  trioxide,  which  forms 
an  acid  called  ferric  acid.  The  monoxide,  or 
ferrous  oxide,  is  of  a  dark  blue  color,  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  spontaneously  combustible 
in  the  air,  being  converted  into  sesquioxide 
or  ferric  oxide.  It  is  the  base  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  the  green  salts  of  iron  generally. 
It  is  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  hence 
the  salts  which  contain  it  are  soon  partially 
converted,  when  in  solution,  into  salts  of  the 
ferric  oxide.  Its  formula  is  FeO,  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  iron,  Fe,  and  one  of  oxygen,  0. 
The  sesquioxide,  or  ferric  oxide,  is  readily 
obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and  igniting  the 
precipitate.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  not  attracted 
by  the  mag-net,  and  forms  salts  which  for  the 
most  part  have  a  reddish  color.  Its  formula 
is  Fe203,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  iron,  Fe, 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  0.  An  allotropic 
variety  of  the  sesquioxide,  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  responding  to  the  ordinary  tests  of 
iron,  has  been  discovered  by  Pean  de  Saint- 
Gilles.  The  native  black  oxide,  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  mineralogists,  consists  of  one  mole- 
cule of  FeO  and  one  molecule  of  Fe203. 

Under  the  name  of  Ferri  Oxidum  Magneti- 
cum,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  had  a  prepara- 
tion consisting  of  this  oxide  with  three  molecules 
of  water.  Ferric  acid,  discovered  by  Fremy, 
may  be  obtained,  in  union  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide, by  passing  chlorine  through  a  very 
concentrated  solution  of  the  alkali,  holding  the 
hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  suspension,  or  by  fus- 
ing iron  filings  with  potassium  nitrate.  The 
acid  anhydride  consists  of  one  atom  of  iron 
and  three  of  oxygen,  Fe03.  Iron  forms  a 
number  of  important  salts. 


Iron  is  readily  detected,  even  in  minute  quai 
tities,  by  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  ferric  sa 
in  solution,  and  adding  potassium  ferrocyank 
or  tincture  of  galls,  the  former  of  which  wi 
strike  a  deep  blue,  the  latter  a  black  coin 
Bringing  it  to  the  state  of  a  ferric  salt  is  read! 
effected  by  boiling  the  solution  containing 
with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  testing  of  t! 
official  scaled  salts  of  iron  has  attracted  til 
attention  of  chemists,  it  being  well  known  th 
these  are  not  definite  chemical  compounds.  '. 
B.  Power  prefers  the  iodometric  method  f 
estimating  the  quantity  of  iron  in  scaled  salt! 
It  is  based  on  the  liberation  of  iodine  by 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  subseque 
estimation  of  the  liberated  iodine  by  a  tent 
normal  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  thiosi 
phate.   (Ph.  Bund.,  1891,  205.) 

Uses. — General  Therapeutic  Effects  of  ho 
Since  iron  constitutes  an  integrant  portion  • 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  it  is  a  necessity  f 
their  production,  and  the  great  indication  f 
its  use  is  lack  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood, — i. 
ancemia.  It  is  plain  that  the  lack  of  haam 
globin  may  be  due  to  the  lessening  of  t 
number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  it  m 
be  the  outcome  of  a  lack  of  the  normal  amou 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  individual  blood  corpv 
cles.  The  distinction  between  these  two  var 
ties  of  anaemia  is  important,  since  clinical  e 
perience  has  shown  that  in  anaemia  of  the  fii 
of  these  classes — the  so-called  "  pernicious  an 
mias,"  in  which  there  is  a  marked  diminuti 
of  the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
the  prognosis  is  very  grave,  while  in  chloro. 
ancemias  in  which  there  is  simply  poverty 
haemoglobin  the  prognosis  is  favorable, 
essential  anaemias  iron  may  be  administer! 
but  is  of  very  little  value.  In  the  non-esse 
tial  or  simple  anaemias  the  effect  of  the  admi 
istration  of  iron  varies  with  the  cause  of  t  • 
anaemia,  but  is  usually  more  or  less  favorab 
In  the  so  called  accidental  ancemias,  in  whi 
the  poverty  of  the  blood  is  due  to  some  te 
porary,  removable,  or  self-disappearing  cau 
such  as  hemorrhage,  snake  or  other  poisonir 
that  destroy  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  ir 
is  of  great  service  in  hastening  the  recove 
after  the  immediate  activity  of  the  cause  I 
ceased.  In  secondary  ancemias,  such  as  the 
which  follow  impaired  digestion,  diarrho 
abscesses,  and  various  chronic  diseases,  ir 
should  be  exhibited,  provided  it  has  no  injurio 
effect  upon  the  disease  which  is  producing  ti 
anaemia.  In  the  class  of  anaemias  typified 
chlorosis,  in  which  the  anaemia  is  part  oft 
subacute  disease  of  obscure  nature,  iron  is  oft 
an  extraordinarily  effective  remedy,  evident 
doing  something  more  than  merely  supplyi 
material  for  the  making  of  the  red  blood  c< 
puscles.  By  stimulating  the  organs  which  pi[ 
duee  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  in  some  ot 
less  direct  manner,  it  evidently  increases  \ 
manufacture  of  haemoglobin  in  the  system. 

The  old  belief  that  iron  is  a  tonic,  inn 
pendent  of  its  influence  upon  anaemia,  is  a  Q 
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ke,  there  being  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup- 
ping that  iron  has  other  therapeutic  prop- 
lies  than  those  of  astringency  and  of  chalyb- 
te  action,  except  some  special  preparations, 
ch  as  the  iodide  and  the  chloride,  which  are 
cnliar  in  their  influence  by  virtue  of  some 
hstance  in  them  other  than  the  iron. 
The  question  of  the  selection  of  a  prepara- 
iii  of  iron  for  an  individual  case  is  often 
e  of  great  importance.    If  it  be  simply  de- 
■ed  to  combat  anaemia,  a  preparation  should 
selected  which  is  free  as  may  be  from  astrin- 
ncy  or  peculiar  property  and  is  suitable  to 
b  individual  taste  of  the  patient.    Most  of 
e  liquid  preparations  of  iron  are  more  or 
a  injurious  to  the  teeth,  so  that  commonly 
is  preferable  to  give  a  solid  salt  in  pill  or 
psule  rather  than  one  of  the  liquid  forms, 
less  the  latter  be  especially  indicated. 
The  question  of  the  capability  of  iron  prepa- 
tions  of  being  absorbed  is  one  which  has 
lied  for  an  amount  of  chemical  investiga- 
m  which  is  so  great  that  even  to  epitomize  it 
mid  carry  us  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
article  for  a  dispensatory,  we  therefore 
fer  our  readers  to  the  last  edition  of  H.  C. 
ood's  Therapeutics.    It  is  sufficient  to  note 
at  many  chemists  have  asserted  that  most, 
not  all,  of  the  official  preparations  of  iron 
e  practically   not   absorbed, — a  conclusion 
rich  is  so  at  variance  with  an  overwhelming 
lount  of  clinical  evidence  that  it  could  not, 
der  any  circumstances,  be  accepted  by  clini- 
ms;  moreover,  it  is  at  present  opposed  by 
:-ent  chemical  researches,  which  show  many 
llacies  underlying  the  older  work,  and  seem 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  position  which 
nicians  have  steadily  held  to,—  namely,  that 
e  human  body  is  capable  of  absorbing  iron 
ova  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  official 
m  preparations.    Spurred  on  by  the  theory 
it  the   inorganic    salts   of   iron    are  not 
sorbed,  pharmaceutical  chemists  have  devised 
rious  organic  compounds  which  will  be  con- 
lered  in  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  book.  There 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
it  these  complicated  and  costly  preparations 
iron  are  in  any  way  superior  to  the  older 
icial  forms. 

It  would  probably  be  much  better  if  the  U.S.  P. 
agnized  only  a  fraction  of  the  present  official 
'parations.  All  that  can  be  accomplished 
th  any  preparation  in  simple  anasmia  can  be 
ie  with  reduced  iron  or  pill  of  the  carbonate 
•  exhibition  in  solid  form  and  the  ammonio- 
rate  for  liquids.  No  compounds  in  which 
n  is  combined  with  an  alkaloid  should  be 
ognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  used  by 
1  practitioner.  Of  course  such  combinations 
s  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  effective,  but 
i  proportionate  amount  of  the  alkaloid  and 
1  iron  required  in  individual  cases  varies 
lefinitely,  and  the  habitual  use  of  a  fixed 
'portion,  such  as  is  demanded  by  the  pharma- 
>oeial  combinations,  strongly  inclines  the 
ictitioner  of  medicine  to  careless  and  routine 


practice.  The  official  alkaloidal-ferruginous 
preparations  have  no  advantage  whatever  over 
extemporaneous  prescriptions  combining  iron 
and  the  alkaloid. 

Certain  salts  of  iron  are  extremely  astrin- 
gent and  more  or  less  irritant.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  sulphates  and  the 
chlorides.  These  salts  should  never  be  em- 
ployed as  chalybeates,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which,  for  some  reason,  astringency  is  de- 
sired. Although  the  mildest  of  the  pure  chalyb- 
eate preparations  are  somewhat  astringent, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  consti- 
pation, they  are  also  somewhat  irritant  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
Such  salts  as  the  sulphate  or  the  chloride  are 
very  astringent  and  very  irritating.  Any  func- 
tional disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
a  contraindication  of  greater  or  less  force  to  the 
use  of  iron,  and  when  the  loss  of  functional 
power  depends  upon  gastric  or  intestinal 
catarrh,  or  upon  other  organic  diseases  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  iron  is 
strongly  contraindicated.  We  have  often  seen 
great  injury  done  to  patients  suffering  from 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh  by  the  iron  given  with 
the  hope  of  relieving  the  anaemia,  which  has 
been  secondary  to  the  interference  with  diges- 
tion by  the  disease.  A  second  contraindica- 
tion to  the  use  of  iron  is  a  rheumatic  diathesis, 
though  in  rare  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  in 
which  there  is  pronounced  anaemia  iron  may 
do  good.  In  most  cases  some  laxative  should 
be  combined  with  iron  to  overcome  its  con- 
stipating influence. 

Iron  has  been  employed  hypodermically  to 
some  extent.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  chemists 
working  under  Robert  of  Dorpat,  that  when 
a  solution  of  iron  and  sodium  citrate  is  injected 
subcutaneously  in  man,  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron 
escapes  in  the  urine  unaltered,  the  elimination 
of  the  iron  usually  being  accompanied  by 
pronounced  renal  irritation.  The  hypodermic 
use  of  some  of  the  organic  compounds  of  iron 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  investi- 
gators. The  latest  researches  seem,  however, 
to  show  that  the  iron  citrate  is  as  good  a 
preparation  for  the  hypodermic  administration 
of  iron  as  any  other,  the  iron  appearing  in  the 
urine  half  an  hour  after  its  injection  and  being 
present  for  twenty-four  hours.  According  to 
Gloevecke,  1  Cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution, 
thrown  into  the  muscles  of  the  back,  causes 
an  enduring  sharp  pain,  but  Lepine  asserts 
that  2.5  Cc.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  produces 
little  or  no  disturbance.  It  is  stated  that  after 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  large  doses  the 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  more  severe 
than  when  the  drug  is  given  by  the  mouth.— 
a  statement  which"  finds  confirmation  in  the 
experiments  of  Gottlieb,  who  found  that  when 
he  injected  iron  subcutaneously  into  a  dog 
he  was  able  to  obtain  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  it 
from  the  fasces.  The  effort  at  intestinal  elim- 
ination is  evidently  accompanied  by  irritation 
if  the  amount  of  iron  to  be  eliminated  is  large. 
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Unsoundness  of  the  kidney  is  an  absolute  con- 
traindication to  the  hypodermic  use  of  iron; 
hsematuria  and  urinary  suppression  have  been 
produced  by  the  remedy  under  such  circum- 
stances. In  ordinary  cases  of  anasmia  iron 
should  not  be  used  hypodermically,  but  when, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  poisons,  there  is 
very  rapid  destruction  of  the  haemoglobin  the 
method  may  be  employed,  and  trials  of  it  in 
the  essential  anaemias  are  justifiable. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.  (Br.); 
Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri 
Iodidi,  V.  8.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis,  Br.; 
Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis  cum  Quinina  et  Stryeh- 
nina,  Br.;  Vinum  Ferri,  Br. 

FERRUM  REDUCTUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

REDUCED  IRON  [Iron  by  Hydrogen,  Quevenne's  Iron] 

(fgr'rum  r^-duc'turn) 

"  Reduced  Iron  should  contain  not  less  than 
90  percent,  of  pure  metallic  iron."  U.  S.  "A 
fine  powder,  containing  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  with  a  variable  amount  of  iron 
oxide:  prepared  by  reducing  ferric  hydroxide, 
heated  to  dull  redness,  by  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrogen."  Br. 

Ferrum  Redactum,  Br.,  U.  8.  1870;  Ferri  Pulvis, 
V.  8.  1850 ;  Powder  of  Iron  ;  Ferrum  Hydrogenio 
Reductum,  Ferrum  Ope  Hydrogenii  Paratum ;  Iron 
reduced  by  Hydrogen  ;  Fer  r£duit  par  l'Hydrog&ne, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Ferrum  reductum,  P.  O. ;  Reduzirtes  Eisen, 
G. ;  Ferro  ridotto  dall'  idrogeno,  It. ;  Hierro  redu- 
cido  por  el  hidrogeno,  Sp. 

A  process  for  this  form  of  iron  is  no  longer 
given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.1 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  of 
1850,  and  is  retained  in  the  present  edition 


1  Ferrum  Redactum. — "  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Iron  thirty  troyounces.  Wash  the  Subcarbonate  thor- 
oughly with  water  until  no  traces  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  are  indicated  by  the  appropriate  tests,  and 
calcine  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  until  free  from  mois- 
ture. Then  spread  it  upon  a  tray,  made  by  bending 
an  oblong  piece  of  sheet-iron  In  the  form  of  an 
incomplete  cylinder,  and  introduce  this  into  a 
wrought-iron  reduction-tube,  of  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Place  the  reduction-tube  In  a  charcoal 
furnace  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  self-regulating  generator 
of  hydrogen,  pass  through  it  a  stream  of  that  gas, 
previously  purified  by  bubbling  successively  through 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  diluted  with  three 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  through  milk  of 
lime,  severally  contained  in  four-pint  bottles,  about 
one-third  filled.  Connect  with  the  further  extremity 
of  the  reduction-tube  a  lead  tube  bent  so  as  to  dip 
Into  water.  Make  all  the  junctions  air-tight  by 
appropriate  lutes ;  and,  when  the  hydrogen  has 
passed  long  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  light 
the  fire,  and  bring  that  part  of  the  reduction- 
tube,  occupied  by  the  Subcarbonate,  to  a  dull-red 
heat,  which  must  be  kept  up  so  long  as  the  bubbles 
of  hydrogen,  breaking  from  the  wafer  covering  the 
orifice  of  the  lead  tube,  are  accompanied  by  visible 
aqueous  vapor.  When  the  reduction  is  completed, 
remove  the  fire,  and  allow  the  whole  to  cool  to 
the  ordinary  temperature,  keeping  up,  during  the 
refrigeration,  a  moderate  current  of  hydrogen  through 
the  apparatus.  Withdraw  the  product  from  the 
reduction-tube,  and,  should  any  portion  of  it  be 
black  instead  of  iron-gray,  separate  such  portion  for 
use  in  a  subsequent  operation.  Lastly,  having  pow- 
dered the  Reduced  Iron,  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  When  thirty  troyounces  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Iron  are  operated  on,  the  process  occupies  from  five 
to  eight  hours."  V.  8.  1870. 


of  our  own,  although  the  process  for  it  h< 
been  abandoned.  It  consists  of  metallic  iro 
in  fine  powder,  obtained  by  reducing  the  ferri  \ 
oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Tl 
subcarbonate  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870,  whic 
is  essentially  the  ferric  oxide,  is  deprived  c! 
water  by  calcination,  and  then  subjected  li 
the  reducing  influence  of  a  stream  of  hydn 
gen,  purified  from  hydrogen  sulphide  ant 
acid  compounds  by  passing  successively  throug 
a  solution  of  lead  subacetate  and  milk  ci 
lime.  The  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxyge 
of  the  ferric  oxide  to  form  water,  and  leavt 
the  iron  in  the  metallic  state.  The  subca: 
bonate  should  be  perfectly  free  from  sodiui 
sulphate,  which  it  is  likely  to  contain  when  in. 
perfectly  washed.  If  this  salt  be  present,  it  wi 
be  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  to  the  state  of  si 
dium  sulphide,  which  will  contaminate  andspo  ! 
the  metallic  iron  formed,  and  cause  the  prep- 
aration, when  taken,  to  give  rise  to  unpleasar 
eructations.  The  heat  should  be  carefully  regi 
lated,  for  if  it  fall  below  dull  redness,  part  o 
the  oxide  will  escape  reduction,  and  if  it  excee 
that  point  considerably,  the  particles  of  reduce 
iron  will  agglutinate,  and  the  preparation  wi 
be  heavy  and  not  readily  pulverizable.  The  188 
British  process  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  practic; 
purposes  as  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870.  I 
the  1885  revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeii 
instead  of  directing  a  certain  quantity  o  I 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  a  process  is  given  in  th 
formula  for  making  the  ferric  oXyhydrate  b 
precipitating  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Tb 
direction  to  dry  the  hydrogen  is  unnecessary 
On  the  subject  of  powder  of  iron,  manufa* 
turing  chemists  will  find  it  useful  to  consul 
the  paper  of  Soubeiran  and  Dublanc,  in  whic 
full  directions  are  given  for  purifying  tb 
hydrogen,  constructing  the  furnace,  regulatin 
the  heat,  and  avoiding  explosions.  {A.  J.  P 
xviii.  303.)  For  improvements  by  Proctei 
see  A.  J.  P.,  xix.  11.  The  necessity  for  pari 
fication  of  the  hydrogen  by  passing  it  succes 
sively  through  concentrated  potassium  pei 
manganate  solution,  lead  acetate  solution,  ani.. 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  proved  by  T.  Appel 
(Oest.  Zeit.  f.  Pharm.,  1892,  395.) 

Since  the  tenth  edition  of  this  work  was  pub 
lished,  several  processes  have  been  proposei 
for  obtaining  powder  of  iron.    Arthur  Mor 
gan  of  Dublin,  recommended  the  use  of  driei 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  thoroughly  mixed  witl, 
anhydrous  ferric  oxide,  and  calcined  with  pup 
potassium  carbonate  at  a  low  red  heat.  Tb 
product  contains  all  the  iron  in  a  reduced  state 
mixed  with  soluble  matters,  which  are  care 
fully  washed  away.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  1854,  p 
450.)  A  similar  process  to  the  above  has  beei 
proposed  by  a  German  chemist,  named  Zan 
gerle,  iron  oxalate  being  substituted  for  tb, 
ferric  oxide.    (See  P.  J.,  1857,  p.  565.)  Wohfl 
ler  recommended  the  use  of  the  same  oxalate  j 
not  in  connection  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  I 
but  as  a  suitable  compound  of  iron  for  reduc  I 
tion  by  hydrogen.  W.  Miiller  found  that  ferwj  I 
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de  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in  the 
is  reduced  when  moist  at  293°  C.  (559.4° 
;  when  quite  dry,  at  305°  to  339°  C.  (581° 
042.2°  F.);  the  oxalate  moist,  at  278°  C. 
2.4°  F.).  Another  eligible  compound  for 
action  is  the  crystalline  powder  of  ferric 
Je,  prepared  by  fusing,  in  a  clay  crucible, 
•e  dried  ferrous  sulphate  with  three  times 
weight  of  sodium  chloride,  and  then  wash- 
the  melted  mass  when  cold,  until  every- 
ig  soluble  is  removed.  (Wohler.)  Crolas 
pares  a  pure  ferric  oxide  by  adding  barium 
tride  to  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to 
eipitate  the  contaminating  sulphate,  getting 
of  the  barium  chloride  by  crystallization 
precipitating  by  solution  of  ammonia.  The 
nonium  chloride  is  driven  off  by  heat. 
P.  C.  4e  ser.  xx.  30.)  The  process  of 
^ene  Fegueux  consists  in  reducing  the  ferric 
ie  by  carbonic  oxide,  formed  by  passing  a 
am  of  carbon  dioxide  over  red  hot  charcoal 
the  reduction  tube,  before  it  reaches  the 
-ic  oxide.  The  carbon  dioxide,  thus  reduced 
carbonic  oxide,  is  formed  again  by  the 
xidizing  of  the  ferruginous  oxide, 
'nder  the  name  of  "  alcoholized  iron,"  a 
/der  of  iron  has  been  introduced  into  this 
ntry,  said  to  be  prepared,  in  the  eastern 
ts  of  Germany,  by  attrition  of  iron  filings 
h  honey,  by  some  cheap  method,  as  by 
ichment  to  a  saw  mill  or  steam  machinery, 
ins  the  appearance  of  powdered  plumbago, 
under  the  magnifying  glass  is  seen  to  con- 
.  particles  with  the  metallic  lustre  and 
tided  as  if  by  friction.  It  is  soluble 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  escape  of 
rogen  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  sulphur,  but 
mall  quantity  of  black  powder  remains 
issolved.  (A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  11.)  The 
tion  of  the  epithet  "  alcoholized "  to  this 
'der  is  not  very  obvious,  as  this  name  was 
;n  originally  to  iron  obtained  by  passing 
'hoi  vapor  over  ferric  oxide.  It  is  not  much 
'rior  to  reduced  iron,  and  is  better  than 
e  preparations  sold  by  that  name, 
'roperties.— Powder  of  iron,  called  by  the 
neh  fer  reduit,  is  a  light,  tasteless  powder, 
t  to  the  touch,  of  an  iron-gray  color,  and 
hout  metallic  lustre.  If  black,  the  prepara- 
i  is  to  be  rejected  as  not  being  fully 
xidized.  When  thrown  into  a  diluted  acid, 
causes  a  lively  effervesence  of  hydrogen 
lout  odor.  A  small  portion  of  it,  struck 
an  anvil  with  a  smooth  hammer,  forms  a 
e  having  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  It 
's  fire  upon  the  application  of  a  burning 
v.  On  account  of  its  great  liability  to 
lation,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  bottle,  well 
tpered.  A  black  powder,  having  a  compo- 
m  corresponding  with  that  of  the  magnetic 
le  of  iron,  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
;venne's  iron.  The  spurious  powder  may 
known  by  its  having  a  black  instead  of  an 
i-gray  color,  and  by  its  effervescing  but 
btly  with  acids.  In  the  process  .for  making 
need  iron,  part  of  the  sesquioxide  almost  al- 


ways escapes  full  deoxidation,  and  comes  out  of 
the  tube  having  a  black  color.  This  part  should 
be  rejected,  instead  of  being  sold  as  reduced 
iron,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by  some 
manufacturing  chemists.  If  the  preparation  has 
been  very  badly  made,  its  solution  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  will  produce  an  intensely  red 
color  with  potassium  sulphocyanide.  It  is 
officially  described  as  "  a  very  fine,  grayish- 
black,  lustreless  powder,  without  odor  or  taste; 
permanent  in  dry  air.  Insoluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  One  Gm.  of  Reduced  Iron,  when 
treated  with  20  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  causes  the  evolution  of  nearly  odor- 
less hydrogen  gas,  which  should  not  affect, 
within  five  minutes,  paper  moistened  with 
lead  acetate  T.S.  (limit  of  sulphide),  and  on 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  Iron  should  dis- 
solve in  the  acid  without  leaving  more  than  1 
percent,  of  residue.  When  ignited  in  contact 
with  air,  it  glows  and  is  converted  into  black 
ferroso-ferric  oxide.  If  1  Gm.  of  Reduced  Iron 
be  shaken  with  5  Ce.  of  water,  the  liquid  should 
not  change  the  color  of  red  litmus  paper.  To 
0.5  Gm.  of  Reduced  Iron,  contained  in  a  small 
covered  beaker,  add  20  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid;  after  the  reaction  has  somewhat  subsided, 
warm  the  liquid  on  a  water-bath  until  the  reac- 
tion ceases,  then  collect  any  minute  undis- 
solved residue  of  impure  iron  arsenide  upon 
a  veiy  small  filter,  rinse  the  beaker  with 
water,  add  the  rinsings  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  the  residue  with  water  until  free  from 
acid  reaction.  Transfer  the  residue  to  the 
beaker  by  rinsing  it  back,  and,  after  adding 
about  0.25  Gm.  of  potassium  chlorate  and  5 
Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion slowly  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  Dis- 
solve the  residue  in  sufficient  water  to  measure 
50  Cc,  then  add  5  Cc.  of  this  solution  to  5  Cc. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  heat  the  liquid  on  a  water-bath  for  fifteen 
minutes,  until  all  traces  of  sulphurous  acid 
have  been  removed.  The  resulting  solution 
should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17)." 
U.  S.  "A  fine  grayish-black  powder,  strongly 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  producing 
metallic  streaks  when  rubbed  with  firm 
pressure  in  a  mortar.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  without  any  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  light  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyamde. 
If  0.25  gramme  be  added  to  a  hot  solution  of 
1  gramme  of  copper  sulphate  in  15  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water,  in  a  flask  that  can  immediately 
be  well  corked,  and  the  whole  be  shaken  occa- 
sionally during  ten  minutes,  the  liquid,  after 
being  rapidly1' filtered  with  the  minimum  of 
exposure  to  air,  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  should  not  cease  to  yield  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  potassium  femcyamde 
until  at  least  33.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
have  been  added."  Br. 
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Assay  for  Metallic  Iron. — "  Introduce  about 
2.6  Gm.  of  iodine  into  a  100  Ce.  flask  and 
weigh  accurately,  then  add  6  Cc.  of  water,  2 
Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and  0.555  Gm.  of 
Reduced  Iron.  Securely  stopper  the  flask, 
and,  after  thoroughly  mixing  the  contents  by 
rotating  the  flask,  set  it  aside  for  one  hour. 
Then  dilute  the  contents  with  sufficient  distilled 
water  to  make  the  liquid  measure  exactly  100 
Cc,  mix  well,  and  to  25  Cc.  of  this  solution 
slowly  add  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  last  trace 
of  brown  color  has  been  discharged.  Divide 
the  weight  of  iodine  taken,  by  0.02518,  and 
subtract  from  the  quotient  twice  the  number 
of  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.  used;  the  remainder  represents  the  per- 
centage of  metallic  iron  present  in  the  Reduced 
Iron,  and  this  should  not  be  less  than  90 
percent. 

Note. — The  percentage  purity  of  the  iodine 
employed  should  be  accurately  determined  by 
a  previous  experiment,  and  in  place  of  the  2.6 
Gm.  above  directed,  its  equivalent  in  pure  (100 
percent.)  iodine  may  be  taken  (see  Part  III, 
Test  No.  137)."  U.  S. 

An  examination  of  the  commercial  Reduced 
Iron  has  been  made  and  the  results  given  in 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  172,  292.  O.  Wilner 
(A.  J.  P.,  1881,  15)  states  that:  1.  The  amount 
of  metallic  iron  in  reduced  iron  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  treatment  with  mercuric 
chloride  and  titration  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate. 2.  If  metallic  iron  be  treated  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat  with  an  excess  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  mer- 
curous  chloride  and  metallic  mercury  will  be 
separated,  and  the  metallic  iron  pass  as  ferrous 
chloride  into  solution;  the  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxides  which  may  be  present  remain  undis- 
solved, and  therefore  do  not  prevent  the  esti- 
mation of  the  amount  of  metallic  iron  in  the 
reduced  iron.  3.  The  amount  of  ferrous  oxide 
in  the  preparation  may  be  estimated  by  treating 
the  same  portion  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digest- 
ing the  mixture  in  a  closed  vessel  until  the 
finely  divided  ferrous  oxide  becomes  dissolved, 
and  titrating  with  potassium  permanganate. 
4.  The  ferric  chloride  which  is  thus  formed  at 
the  same  time  has  no  appreciable  action  upon 
the  precipitated  metallic  mercury  and  mer- 
curous  chloride. 

Uses. — Powder  of  iron,  reduced  from  the 
oxide  by  hydrogen,  was  first  prepared  for 
medicinal  purposes  by  Quevenne  and  Mique- 
lard  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  chalyb- 
eate tonics,  nearly  free  from  astringency, 
and  according  to  Quevenne  and  Costes  of 
Bordeaux,  yields  the  largest  proportion  of  iron 
to  the  gastric  juice.  The  chief  objection  to 
it  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  well  prepared. 
Much  of  the  powder  of  iron  found  in  commerce 
is  not  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  reduction.  Observations  to  deter- 
mine its  therapeutic  value,  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations,  were 


made  by  Costes,  for  nearly  four  years,  at  tl 
Saint-Andre  hospital  of  Bordeaux,  with  resul 
highly  favorable  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  pn 
pared  with  chocolate  in  the  form  of  lozenge 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.20  Glu.i 
several  times  a  day,  given  in  powder  or  hi  pill 

Off.  Prep.— Pilulue  Ferri  Iodidi,  V.  8.;  Tr 
chiscus  Ferri  Eedacti,  Br. 

FICUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

FIG 

(fl'cus) 

"  The  partially  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carii  i 
Linne  (Fam.  Moracece)."   U.  S.    "The  drii 
fleshy  receptacles  of  Ficus  Carica,  Linn."  B 

Caries,  Ficus  Passa.  Fici,  Fructus  Caries ;  Figi 
Fr.  Cod.;  Feigen,  <?.;  Fichl,  It.;  Higos,  Sp. 

Engler  and  Prantl  divide  the  Urticacea  in 
three  distinct  orders, — viz.,  Urtieaeeae  prop< 
including  Urtica;  Ulmacese,  including  TJlniu 
and  the  Moraceae,  including  Ficus,  Humuli 
and  Cannabis. 

The  genus  Ficus  yields  a  number  of  econon 
products.  Many  species  possess  a  milky  jui  ', 
containing  caoutchouc,  as  F.  elastica,  Roi 
of  Sumatra,  etc.  Some  of  the  juices  are  ei 
ployed  externally  as  well  as  internally,  as  tb 
of  F.  indica,  L.  Some  possess  anthelnim 
properties,  as  F.  anthelmintica,  Mart.  Soi 
yield  gum  lac  or  shellac  as  a  result  of  t 
puncture  of  an  insect,  as  F.  religiosa,  L., 
laccifera,  Roxb.;  and  some  are  esteemed  f 
their  fruits,  as  F.  Carica,  L.,  F.  religiosa,  L.,  e 

Ficus  Carica,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  113 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  714,  t.  244.— The  fig  tr 
though  often  not  more  than  twelve  feet  hn 
sometimes  rises  in  warm  climates  twenty-fi 
or  even  thirty  feet.  Its  trunk,  which  seld( 
exceeds  seven  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  ir 
numerous  spreading  branches,  covered  with 
brown  or  ash-colored  bark.  Its  large,  palm; 
leaves,  usually  divided  into  five  obtuse  lob 
are  deep  green  and  shining  above,  pale  gw 
and  downy  beneath,  and  stand  alternately 
strong,  round  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  s 
uated  within  a  common  receptacle,  placed  up 
a  short  peduncle  in  the  axils  of  the  upi 
leaves.  This  receptacle,  the  walls  of  whi 
become  thick  and  fleshy,  constitutes  what 
commonly  called  the  fruit;  though  this  te<; 
is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  the  sm 
seed-like  bodies  found  in  great  numbers 
the  internal  surface  of  the  receptacle,  to  wbi 
they  are  attached  by  fleshy  pedicels.  Cul 
vation  has  produced  in  the  fig,  as  in  the  apj 
and  peach,  a  great  diversity  in  shape,  sij 
color,  and  taste.  It  is  usually,  however,  tr 
binate,  or  top-shaped,  umbilicate  at  the  lar. 
extremity,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  of  a  wfc 
ish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  color,  and  of  a  mi 
mucilaginous,  saccharine  taste.  The  dried  f 
can  be  partially  restored  to  their  original  sha| 
by  soaking.    The  fig  tree  is  supposed  to  bi 
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B  originally  from  the  Levant.    It  was  intro- 
•d  at  a  very  early  period  into  various  parts 
he  south  of  Europe,  and  is  now  very  com- 
throughout  the  whole  basin  of  the  Medi- 
mean,  particularly  in  Italy  and  France, 
p  numbers  of  Syrian  fig  trees  were  planted 
le  Pomona  Valley,  California,  in  1890,  and 
forilia  figs  are  now  commercial  articles, 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  it  is  cus- 
iry  to  puncture  it  with  a  sharp  pointed 
rument  covered  with  olive  oil.  Caprifica- 
consists  in  attaching  branches  of  the  wild 
tree  to  the  cultivated  plant.    The  fruit 
he  former  contains  great  numbers  of  the 
i  of  insects  of  the  genus  Cynips,  the  larva? 
vhich,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  spread 
iselves  over  the  cultivated  fruit,  and,  by 
eying  the  pollen  of  the  male  organs  over 
■h  they  pass  to  the  female  florets,  hasten 
impregnation  of  the  latter,  and  cause  to 
kly  come  to  perfection  the  fig  which  might 
nvise  ripen  very  slowly,  or  wither  and  drop 
before  maturity.    In  California  the  great 
culty  in  cultivating  figs  was  found  to  be 
ret  a  Cynips  which  would  flourish  in  the 
ate.   According  to  Landerer,  the  unripe 
contains  an  irritant  juice,  which  inflames 
skin,  and  may  even  disorganize  it.  (See 
r.  P.,  xxxiii.  215.)    The  figs,  when  perfectly 
,  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  in 
is.   Those  imported  into  this  country  come 
fly  from  Smyrna,  packed  in  drums  or  boxes, 
r  are  more  or  less  compressed,  and  are 
lly  covered  in  cold  weather  with  a  whitish 
harine  efflorescence,  which  softens  in  the 
lie  of  summer  and  renders  them  moist.  The 
are  yellowish  or  brownish,  somewhat  trans- 
it when  held  to  the  light,  and  filled  with 
cet  viscid  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  numer- 
small  yellow  seeds.    They  are  much  more 
arine  than  is  the  fresh  fruit.    Their  chief 
tituents  are  grape  sugar,   and  gum  or 
"age.   An  average  of  several  analyses  of 
figs  as  quoted  by  Konigs  (Nahrungs  und 
ssmittel,  3te  Aufl.,  Bd.  i.  7S1)   gives — 
r,  31.20;  nitrogenous  material,  4.01;  sugar, 
" ;  ash,  2.86.    Reckoned  on  the  weight  of 
lately  dry  material,  the  nitrogenous  matter 
tinted  to  5.75  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  to 
per  cent.    They  are  officially  described 
jeing  "  usually  compressed,   of  irregular 
e,  fleshy,  brownish  or  yellowish,  frequently 
an  efflorescence  of  sugar;  apex  with  a 
scaly  orifice;  base  with  a  scar  or  short 
;  internally  hollow,  with  numerous  small, 
nish-yellow,  glossy  and  hard  akenes;  odor 
ict|  fruity;  taste  sweet,  pleasant."   U.  S. 
es. — Figs   are   nutritious,    laxative,  and 
lcent.   In  the  fresh  state  they  are  con- 
ed, in  the  countries  where  they  grow,  a 
esome  and  agreeable  aliment,  and  have 
employed  from  time  immemorial.  They 
rone,  however,  when  eaten  freely,  to  pro- 
flatulence,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  diar- 
Their  chief  medicinal  use  is  as  a  laxa- 
artiele  of  diet  in  constipation.    They  occa- 


sionally enter  into  demulcent  decoctions,  and, 
roasted  or  boiled,  and  split  open,  are  some- 
times applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  inflamed  gums. 
Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Senna?,  U.  8.,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTA.1  U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACTS 

( flu-jd-ex-trac'ta ) 

Extracta  Llquida,  Br. ;  Fluid  Extracts;  Extraits 
liquides,  P'r. ;  Extracta  fluida,  O. ;  Kluldcxtrakte, 
Fliissige  Extrakte,  O. 

Fluidextraets  were  first  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  of  1850  as  a  distinct  class  of  prepara- 
tions, the  fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla  being  the 
only  one  previously  directed,  either  in  our  own 
official  code  or  by  the  British  Colleges.  Now  we 
have  eighty-five  that  are  official,  besides  large 
quantities  of  non-official  fluidextraets  annually 
produced.  They  are  now  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  liquid  preparations  in  use.  Their 
distinctive  character  is  the  concentration  of  the 
active  ingredients  of  medicinal  substances  into  a 
small  bulk,  in  the  liquid  form,  a  cubic  centi- 
meter or  fluigramme  of  any  one  of  them  now 
representing  a  gramme  of  the  crude  drug.  In 
addition  to  convenience  of  administration,  the 
advantage  of  these  preparations  is  that,  evap- 
oration not  being  carried  so  far  as  hi  ordinary 
extracts,  the  active  principles  are  less  liable  to 
be  injured  by  heat.  Formerly  their  main  diffi- 
culty was  the  liability  of  substances  in  the  liquid 
state  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition.  In 
the  U.  S.  P.  of  1850  this  was  counteracted  by 
means  of  sugar  and  of  alcohol,  but  in  1S65  (A. 
J.  P.,  1865,  p.  50)  Taylor  proposed  the  use  of 
glycerin,  which  was  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870 
revision.  Glycerin,  while  it  exerts  a  powerful 
preservative  influence,  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  dissolving  matters  deposited  by  some 
of  the  fluidextraets  when  made  with  sugar,  as  in 
the  old  official  recipes.  Consequently  these  fluid- 
extracts  were  much  clearer  and  better  prepara- 
tions than  were  the  old  ones.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience with  these  fluidextraets  showed  that  the 
use  of  glycerin  should  be  circumscribed,  and  that 
it  had  been  employed  too  freely  in  the  U.  S. 
P.  1870  formulas.  The  solvent  powers  of 
glycerin  are  so  great  that  the  fluidextraets  were 
frequently  loaded  with  many  inert  principles, 
which  it  dissolved,  giving  them  a  dense,  rich 
appearance,  without  increasing  their  activity. 
As  the  primary  object  of  fluidextraets  is  con- 
centration, suitable  menstrua  should  in  each 
case  be  selected  with  the  single  object  of  dis- 
solving and  retaining  permanently  the  active 
constituents  of  the  drug. 


»  The  Latin  title  Extractum    f'"ld"^  fT?rl5erLy 

used  for  Fluid  Extracts  was  dropped  by  the  u.  5.  1*. 
(8th  Rev  )  because  of  the  confusion  which  resulted 
from  the  necessary  bringing  together  of  the  "tracts 
and  fluid  extracts  due  to  a  strict  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment :  the  name  "  fluidextractum  is i  now  used  for 
"  fluidextract  "  and  the  latter  made  one  word  t  ils 
of  course  brings  the  fluidextract  under  the  letter 
F  Instead  of  the  letter  E  under  which  extracts  and 
fluidextraets  were  formerly  both  classed. 
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The  present  fluidextracts  are  of  the  same 
strength  as  those  formerly  official,  and  the 
formulas  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  from 
a  given  weight  of  drug  an  amount  of  fluid- 
extract  shall  be  made  equal  in  measure  to  the 
bulk  of  the  same  weight  of  distilled  water;  in 
other  words,  upon  the  relation  of  gramme  to 
cubic  centimeter.1  Although  the  metric  system 
is  admirable  in  practice,  some  may  prefer  to 
use  ordinary  •weights  and  measures;  in  such 
cases,  to  make  20  fluidounces  of  a  fluidextract 
19  troyounces  of  drug  will  be  required,  while 
if  avoirdupois  weight  is  preferred,  the  most 
convenient  relation  to  recollect  will  be  that  50 
avoirdupois  ounces  are  required  to  make  48 
fluidounces,  or  three  pints,  of  a  fluidextract. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  make  50 
per  cent,  tinctures  or  half -strength  fluidextracts, 
the  main  object  being  to  secure  more  repre- 
sentative preparations  when  made  on  the  small 
scale.  Experiments  by  Sayre,  Gregory,  Patch, 
and  others  prove  that  half-strength  fluidextracts 
possess  no  advantages  over  those  of  official 
strength.  {D.  C,  1897,  119,  147.)  The  gen- 
eral formula  for  the  preparation  of  fluid  - 
extracts  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
formerly  official;  the  length  of  time  required 
for  maceration  has  been  judiciously  reduced, 
while  the  quantity  reserved  has  "been  generally 
slightly  increased,  although  the  formulas  are 
not  uniform  in  this  respect.  The  fact  cannot 
escape  observation  that  there  has  been  a  close 
study  of  the  solubilities,  physical  properties, 
and  individuality  of  each  drug,  while  uni- 
formity among  the  formulas  has  not  been 
sought  for,  so  much  as  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  fluidextract.  The  general  formula 
may  be  expressed  as  follows.  1000  Gm.  of 
the  powdered  drug  are  moistened  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  menstruum,  packed  in  a  suit- 
able percolator,  and  enough  menstruum  added 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it;  the  lower  orifice  of  the  percolator  is  closed 
when  the  liquid  begins  to  drop,  and  the  perco- 
lator is  closely  covered  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  permit  maceration  for  a  specified  time; 
additional  menstruum  is  poured  on  and  perco- 
lation continued  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 
Usually  from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  percolate  are  reserved,  and 
the  remainder  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract;  this 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  reserved  portion,  and 
enough  menstruum  added  to  make  the  fluid- 
extract  measure  1000  Ce.  The  precipitation 
experienced  heretofore,  when  the  evaporated 
weak  percolate  was  added  to  the  reserved  por- 
tion, is  considerably  diminished  by  causing  the 
former  to  be  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract.  This 
precipitation,  formerly  noticed  more  particu- 
larly in  alcoholic  fluidextracts,  was  due  to  the 


greater  volatility  of  the  alcohol  in  the  we. 
percolates,  which,  when  evaporated,  left 
residue  to  a  great  extent  aqueous;  when 
was  added  to  the  strongly  alcoholic  reserv 
portion,  a  precipitation  of  resinous  and 
quently  active  matter  took  place,  which  neci 
sitated  the  storing  of  the  fluidextract  ud 
precipitation  ceased,  and  subsequent  nltratii 
This  is  not  altogether  avoided  by  evaporati 
to  a  soft  extract,  but  the  loss  of  activity  throu 
precipitation  is  thus  greatly  diminished.  Flu 
extracts  invariably  deposit  insoluble  matter  up 
standing,  and  those  made  in  warm  weath 
owing  to  the  greater  solvent  powers  of 
menstrua  (due  to  the  elevated  temperatui 
are  found  to  deposit  more  freely  than  the  sa 
kind  of  fluidextracts  if  made  in  the  win 
time  with  menstrua  correspondingly  redu< 
in  temperature. 

A  useful  distillatory  apparatus  has  b< 
contrived  by  Joseph  P.  Remington  for  reeov.r 
ing  alcohol  from  weak  percolates,  and 
general  pharmaceutical  uses.    The  still  sho 
in  the  cut  is  the  new  form.    It  is  made 
tinned  copper,  the  still  body  holding  about  th 
gallons ;  the  condenser  has  seven  straight  tu 


surrounded  with  the  cold  water  introduced  b 
rubber  tube  from  a  hydrant  or  bucket  of  w; 
placed  higher  than  the  still,  and  carried  off  a 
becomes  wanned  by  the  tube  shown  at  the  up 
part  of  the  condenser.  By  a  siphon  arm 
ment  not  shown  in  the  cut,  the  still  can  be 
from  a  reservoir  while  distillation  is  in  progr 
thus  using  a  three  gallon  still  where  othen 
a  much  larger  one  would  have  been  necess: 
The  joints  are  carefully  ground,  and  trou 
some  lutes  and  water  joints  are  entirely  suj 
seded.  The  condenser,  having  straight  h 
instead  of  a  spiral  one,  is  easily  cleaned, 
is  powerful  enough  to  condense  a  gallon 
alcohol  in  thirty  minutes.  The  still  may 
set  into  a  kettle  partly  filled  with  water 
thus  used  as  a  water  bath,  or  a  shallow  tin 
copper  dish  with  flat  rim,  which  accompa' 
the  still,  may  be  placed  between  the  two  b: 
ring  bands  and  clamped  securely.  (A.  J- 
May,  1879.)  Remington's  Practice  of  Pi 
macy,  fourth  ed.,  page  158. 

For  valuable  papers  on  percolation  and  u 
extracts,  by  William  Procter,  E.  R.  Squ 


»  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  crude  drug  to  the  fluidextract  when  made  by  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  I 
Rev.  and  when  made  by  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870: 

Weight  of  Drug.  ■    Measure  of  Fluidextract. 

U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.  U.  S.  P.  18/1 

100  grammes  of  drag  make  100    Cc.  94-9  2?"Mon 

100  trovounces  of  drug  make  105.4  flu  dounces. 

100  avoirdupois  ounces  of  drug  make  96  fluidounces. 


91.1  fluidou 
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lonzo  Robbins,  and  others,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph. 

1859,  p.  265;  1863,  p.  222;  A.  J.  P.,  1S78, 
p.  209,  329;  1873,  pp.  85,  189. 
Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  pre- 
aring  fluidextracts  more  economically.  The 
«  of  acetic  acid  as  a  menstruum  to  i*eplace 
cohol  or  diluted  alcohol  has  the  merit  of 
•onomy  (see  Extracta,  also  A.  J.  P.,  1S99, 
■14;  Proc.  Pennsylvania  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1898, 
16;  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  543;  A.  J.  P.,  1899,  67; 
h.  Era  1898,  796;  Proc.  Minnesota  Pharm. 
ssoc,  1902,  103;  West.  Drug.,  1903,  652). 
The  most  important  modification  is  the  plan 
f  repercolation,  as  proposed  by  E.  R.  Squibb, 
>r  this  class  of  preparations  as  well  as  the 
ry  extracts. 

Repercolation. — In  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ig  high  price  of  alcohol,  it  is  important  to 
ilopt  some  plan  by  which,  while  the  ends  aimed 
t  are  attained,  the  consumption  of  the  rnen- 
ruurn  used  in  percolation  may  be  diminished, 
'his  object  has  been  accomplished,  to  a  con- 
derable  extent,  by  E.  R.  Squibb  of  Brooklyn, 
f.  Y.,  by  a  modification  of  the  process  of 
crcolation  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  at 
le  head  of  the  present  paragraph.  As  de- 
ned  by  the  author,  repercolation  consists  in 
le  successive  application  of  the  same  perco- 
iting  menstruum  to  fresh  portions  of  the  sub- 
ances  to  be  percolated.  The  result  is  that 
le  same  menstruum,  acting  repeatedly  on  un- 
chausted  portions  of  the  substance,  becomes 
mcentrated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
)  that  much  of  the  menstruum  is  saved,  while 
ibsequent  evaporation  is  avoided,  which  is 
self  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the 
reparation  of  extracts.  It  is  obvious  that 
'percolation  is  not  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
on  of  infusions,  decoctions,  tinctures,  etc., 
i  which  the  object  in  general  is  less  a  high 
?gree  of  concentration  than  precision  in  the 
rength  of  the  preparation,  and  consequently 
i  the  dose.  It  is  to  the  extracts  and  fluid- 
ttracts  that  the  process  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
id  there  now  remains  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
reat  value  of  the  improvement.  One  of  its  dis- 
Ivantages  is  that  the  substance  treated  is  less 
unpletely  exhausted  than  when  the  proceeding 

inverted,  and  fresh  portions  of  menstruum 
•e  made  to  act  on  the  same  material  until 
ie  latter  is  deprived  of  all  its  soluble  matter, 
at  the  loss  in  this  way  is  trifling,  compared 
lth  the  gain  when  a  menstruum  as  high-priced 
I  alcohol  is  employed. 

Another  practical  disadvantage  is  the  incon- 
snience  of  keeping  the  weak  percolates,  as 
ese  have  to  be  labelled,  numbered,  and  stored 
vay  for  use  until  the  same  operation  is  re- 
nted. In  deciding  when  to  adopt  it,  the 
lerator  will  of  course  be  influenced  by  the 
lative  value  of  the  drug  and  the  menstruum. 
i  order  to  secure  the  most  favorable  results 
repercolation,  certain  methods  of  proceeding 
'e  advisable  in  various  steps  of  the  process, 
ffering  with  the  character  of  the  substance  to 
!  acted  on;  and  these  can  be  determined  only 


by  a  careful  study,  confirmed  by  repeated  ex- 
periment. Squibb  used  repercolation  exclu- 
sively on  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of 
extracts  and  fluidextracts,  and  applied  it  espe- 
cially to  the  preparation  of  fluidextracts  of 
cinchona;  and  since  his  first  paper,  which  was 
reproduced  in  the  14th  revision  of  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,  p.  1164,  he  introduced  several 
improvements,  which  are  intended  to  make  the 
process  useful  to  the  apothecary  in  his  every- 
day work.  By  presenting  in  a  note  below  an 
abstract  of  his  plan  of  proceeding  in  this  case, 
we  can  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical student  the  lessons  applicable  to  the 
case  more  forcibly  than  could  be  done  by  a 
general  description.1 . 

The  plan  of  N.  Spencer  Thomas  consists  in 
exposing  the  substance  to  be  acted  on  to  suc- 
cessive expressions,  by  means  of  a  press,  with 
the  menstruum  divided  into  different  portions, 
so  that  fresh  portions  of  liquid  are  brought  to 
act  on  the  same  solid  body  in  different  stages 
of  exhaustion,  and  then  mixing  the  expressed 
liquids.  The  due  proportion  between  the 
weight  of  the  medicine  and  the  bulk  of  the 
ultimate  fluidextract  is  secured  by  regulating 
the  measure  of  the  last  added  portion  of  men- 
struum, which,  in  the  process  as  described  by 
Thomas,  is  the  third.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  this  method — and  it  is  not  with- 


1  Squibb's  Process  for  Fluidextract  of  Cinchona 
by  Repercolation: — "Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  In 
powder  No.  50,  32  parts ;  Stronger  Alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
.819,  2  parts  ;  Glycerin,  sp.  gr.  1.250.  1  part  ;  Water. 
2  parts.  Weigh  the  Stronger  Alcohol,  Glycerin,  and 
Water  in  succession,  in  any  convenient  quantity  at  a 
time,  into  a  tared  bottle,  and  mix  them  thoroughly 
for  a  menstruum. 

"  Moisten  8  parts  of  the  Cinchona  with  eight  parts 
of  the  menstruum,  by  thoroughly  mixing  them,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  8  hours  In  a  closely- 
covered  vessel.  Then  pass  the  moist  powder  through 
a  No.  8  sieve,  and  pack  It  firmly  in  a  percolator. 
Pour  menstruum  on  top  until  the  mass  is'  filled  with 
liquid  and  a  stratum  remains  on  top  unabsorbed ; 
cover  the  percolator  closely  and  macerate  for  48 
hours.  Then  arrange  the  percolator  for  an  automatic 
supply  of  menstruum,  and  start  the  percolation  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  give  1  part  of  percolate  in  about 
4  hours.  Reserve  the  first  6  parts  of  percolate, 
and  continue  the  percolation  until  the  Cinchona  Is 
exhausted,  separating  the  percolate  received  after 
the  reserved  portion  into  fractions  of  about  8  parts 
each.  Moisten  a  second  portion  of  8  parts  of  the 
Cinchona  with  8  parts  of  the  weak  percolate,— 
the  first  portion  that  was  obtained  next  after  the 
reserved  percolate, — and  allow  the  moist  powder  to 
stand  for  8  hours  in  a  vessel  closely  covered.  Then 
pack  it  moderately  in  a  percolator,  and  supply  the 
percolator  automatically  with  the  remaining  frac- 
tions of  the  weak  percolate  in  the  order  In  which 
they  were  received,  and  finallv  with  fresh  menstruum 
until  the  Cinchona  is  exhausted.  Percolate  In  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  with  the  first 
portion  of  Cinchona,  and.  reserving  S  parts  of  the 
first  percolate,  separate  the  weaker  percolate  Into 
fractions  of  about  8  parts  each.  Percolate  the  third 
and  fourth  portions  of  8  parts  each  of  the  Cinchona 
in  the  same  wav  as  the  second  portion,  unaiiy 
mix  the  four  reserved  percolates  together  to  make 
30  parts  of  finished  fluidextract:  and  having  corked, 
labelled,  and  numbered  the  bottles  containing  the 
fractions  of  weak  percolate,  set  them  away  until  the 
nroeess  for  Cinchona  is  to  be  resumed. 

When  this  fluidextract  is  to  be  again  made 
repeat  the  process  as  with  the  second  portion  and 
reserve  8  parts  of  the  first  percolate  as  finished 
fluidextract  from  each  8  parts  of  (  inchona  from 
that  time  forward  so  long  as the  f rartions  of  weak 
Dercolate  are  carried  forward  with  which  to  com- 
ment each  operation."  See  also  Squibb's  percolator. 
Ifith  edition  V.  S.  P..  P-  600. 
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out  its  recommendations — it  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  loss  of  alcohol  through  exposure 
during  expression.  Another  method  of  limiting 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  has  been  proposed 
by  S.  P.  Duffield  of  Detroit.  It  consists  in 
macerating,  for  from  six  to  ten  days,  the 
medicine  to  be  acted  on,  previously  deprived, 
by  means  of  a  vacuum  apparatus,  of  all  the 
air,  and  of  all  readily  volatilizable  matter  con- 
tained in  its  pores,  with  a  certain  volume  of  the 
menstruum,  which  is  forced  through  a  tube  into 
the  vacuum  pan  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
thus  brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  powder.  The  process  is 
completed  by  submitting  the  mass  thus  impreg- 
nated to  hydraulic  pressure,  and,  after  allowing 
the  liquid  to  settle  in  glass  carboys,  drawing 
off  the  clear  liquid  into  bottles.  It  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  substances  whose  virtues  de- 
pend in  any  considerable  degree  upon  readily 
volatilizable  constituents.  Campbell  {A.  J.  P., 
xlii.  17)  proposed  a  method  for  doing  away 
with  the  use  of  heat,  which,  however,  although 
in  some  cases  it  may  do  well,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  all  drugs. 
Sixteen  troyounces  of  the  powder  are  mois- 
tened with  four  to  six  fluidounces  of  the  men- 
struum (usually  alcohol),  and  packed  in  a  glass 
funnel,  a  piece  of  sponge  having  previously 
been  put  in  the  beak  of  the  funnel;  the  surface 
of  the  powder  is  covered  with  a  disk  of  paper, 
and  twelve  fluidounces  of  menstruum  poured  on. 
When  the  sponge  becomes  saturated,  the  beak 
of  the  funnel  is  corked  tightly  and  the  whole 
set  aside  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  percolation  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  further  addition  of  menstruum.  J.  W. 
Mill  has  called  attention  to  the  advantage 
of  separating  the  powder  into  fine  and  coarse 
parts  by  means  of  sieves  and  packing  the 
finer  powder  at  the  bottom. 

H.  Biroth  (Pharm.,  April,  1877)  proposes 
the  method  which  he  terms  "  insuccation," 
for  making  non-alcoholic  fluidextracts;  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  simplicity  and 
economy.  Colaz  prepares  fluidextracts  from 
fresh  plants  by  bruising  and  crushing  them, 
and  placing  the  mass  in  a  dialyzer  suspended 
in  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  when  the  dialysis  is 
completed,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  free  it 
from  alcohol,  the  remaining  aqueous  liquid  re- 
taining the  active  constituents  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  plant.  (Ph. 
Post,  xxix.  271.)  Haussmann  (A.  J.  P.,  1895, 
291),  after  examining  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial fluidextracts,  records  his  results  in  tabu- 
lar form,  and  considers  that  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  the  quality,  due  to  deviation  from 
pharmacopceial  processes. 

J.  U.  Lloyd  proposes  to  recover  the  alcohol 
which  remains  absorbed  by  the  residue  after 
percolation,  by  mixing  the  wet  residues  with 
an  equal  bulk  or  less  of  dry  sawdust,  and  then 
percolating  this  with  water.  (A.  J.  P.,  June, 
1877.)  Wm.  M.  Thomson  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  a  very  complete  m3thod  of  preparing 


fluidextracts  on  a  large  scale ;  the  principles  of 
his  process  are  maceration  and  percolation  m 
vacuo,  and  although  the  principles  which  have 
been  applied  have  been  long  known,  and  similar 
apparatus  used  by  Duffield  and  others,  there 
are  many  useful  practical  points  which  merit 
a  notice  in  detail.  The  percolators  are  egg 
shaped,  and  made  of  tinned  copper;  they  are 
capable  of  being  tightly  covered,  and  com- 
municate by  means  of  stopcocks  above  and 
below,  and  iron  and  stout  rubber  tubing,  with 
a  very  efficient  double  acting  air  pump.  The 
moistened  powder  is  packed  tightly  in  the  per 
colator,  and  the  cover  securely  bolted  on.  The 
stopcock  in  the  cover  is  now  opened,  which 
communicates  with  the  air  pump  and  a  partial 
vacuum  created  in  the  space  above  the  mois- 
tened drug;  the  stopcock  is  now  closed  and 
another  stopcock  in  the  cover  opened,  which 
communicates  by  a  tube  with  the  reservoir  con- 
taining the  menstruum.  The  menstruum,  of 
course,  quickly  penetrates  the  powder,  taking  the 
place  of  the  interstitial  air,  and  when  the  powdei 
is  saturated  it  is  permitted  to  macerate  in  vacuc 
a  sufficient  length  of  time.  To  start  percola- 
tion, a  receiver  is  connected  with  the  beak  of 
the  percolator,  and,  the  air  being  exhausted 
from  it,  the  percolate  at  once  makes  its  appear- 
ance. When  the  flow  slackens,  air  may  be 
forced  by  the  pump  in  the  space  above  the 
powder,  if  desired,  and  the  receiver  again 
exhausted  below.  In  this  way,  it  can  be  seen, 
entire  control  of  these  powerful  physical  forces 
may  be  secured.  The  advantages  are  ven 
apparent  in  preventing  the  loss  of  volatile 
principles  and  alcohol,  while  protecting  froa 
chemical  change  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  official  fluid- 
extracts  without  recourse  to  subsequent 
evaporation  of  weak  percolate.  For  a  cut  ol 
this  apparatus,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1882. 1 


1  The  processes  for  the  following  Fluidextracti 
were  omitted  In  the  8th  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  but 
as  they  are  still  sometimes  used  we  append  th< 
processes  of  the  TJ.  S.  P.  1890 ;  other  fluidextrad, 
formulas  of  the  TJ.  S.  P.  1890  will  be  found  It 
Part  II  under  their  respective  drugs. 

Extraction  Arnicw  Radicis  Fluidum.  U.  S 
(1890).  Fluid  Extract  of  Arnica  Root. — "Arnlci 
Root,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [oi 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubit 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  61  fluidrachms] 
Mix  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [oi 
.25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  tw 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces 
217  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  tni 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [o: 
13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pacl 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator ;  then  ad< 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leayi 
a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  t< 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orince 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerat' 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolatioi  i 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  IB  » 
same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before 
until  the  Arnica  Root  is  exhausted.  Reserve  tnefflwi 
nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidouDcesj 
207  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  in 
remainder  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  &u  <- 
(102°  F  ),  to  a  soft  extract:  dissolve  this  in  l" 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  * 
make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand  cum 
centimeters    [or  33   fluidounces,    6J  fluidracnmsj. 
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Assaying  fluidcxtracts. — The  number  of  assay 
rocesses  for  fluidextracts  was  materially  in- 
•eased  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  prepara- 
ons  made  from  alkaloidal  drugs.    The  process 

8.  1800.  This  fluidextract  is  of  a  clear,  red- 
sb-brown  color,  possessing  little  odor,  and  having 
i  ncrld  taste. 

Extractum  Colchicl  Radicis  Fluid um.  V.  S.  (1890). 
luid  Extract  of  Colchicum  Root. — "  Colchicum 
Dot,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or 
i  ounces  av„  120  grainsj  ;   Alcohol,  Water,  each, 

sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix 
i  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
18  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims)  of  Water, 
id.  having  moistened  the  powder  with  three  hundred 
id  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  400 
inlins]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  moderately  In  a 
llndrlcal  percolator ;  then  add  enough  menst  ruum 

saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
tor,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
vered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
mre.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  grad- 
lly  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions 

Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Colchl- 
m  Hoot  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
indred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluid- 
mces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapo- 
te  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract  ;  dissolve  this 

the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum 

make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]." 

8.  1890.  This  fluidextract  is  not  essentially 
fferent  from  that  formerly  official.  The  present 
pnstruum  will  thoroughly  exhaust  the  root,  and 
Is   fluidextract   Is   now    a   good    preparation.  It 

of  a  reddish-brown  color  and  bitter  taste.  Dose, 
om  two  to  eight  minims  (0.12  to  0.5  Cc). 
Extractum  Cusso  Fluidum.  U.  S.  (1890).  Fluid 
■tract  of  Kousso.  Extractum  Brayerw  Fluidum,  U.  S. 
80  ;  Fluid  Extract  of  Brayera. — "  Kousso.  in  No.  40 
wder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
alns]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
utisand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i 
Idrachms],  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  hun- 
frf  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
nlms]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
rcolator  ;  then  add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the 
wder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
aid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
lower  orifice,   and,   having  closely   covered  the 

colator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
ow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding 
•ohol,  until  the  Kousso  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
aces.  207  minims]  of  the  percolate.  Distil  off  the 
"ohol  from  the  remainder  bv  means  of  a  water- 

h,   and    evaporate    the    residue    to    a    soft  ex- 

ct ;  dissolve  this  In  the  reserved  portion  and 
1  enough  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract 
asure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ices,  6J  fluidrachms]."  U.  8.  1890.  This  prepara- 
n,  although  undoubtedlv  active,  was  verv  properly 

pped  from  the  U.  S.  I*.  because  of  its  containing 

large  a  percentage  of  alcohol  and  its  extremely 
agreeable  taste.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
.'-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc). 
Extractum  Qossypii  Radicis  Fluidum.  U.  S.  (1890). 
nd  Extract  of  Cotton  Root  Bark.  Extractum 
isyptf  Radicis  Corticis  Liquidum,  Br.  Add.  Liquid 
tract  of  Cotton  Root  Bark. 

'  Cotton  Root  Bark,  in  No.  30  powder,  one 
usand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
cerln,  two  hundred  and  flfti/  cubic  centimeters 

8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
ntity,  to  make  one  tliousand  cubic  centimeters 

33  fluidounces.  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Glyc- 
l  with  seven  hundred  and  fifti/  cubic  centimeters 

25  fluidounces.  173  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and, 
lng  moistened  the  powder  with  five  hundred 
ic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] 
the  mixture,  pack  It  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
itor :  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
•der  and  leave  a  stratum  above  It.  When  the 
dd   begins   to   drop    from    the    percolator,  close 

lower  orifice,  and.  having  closely  covered  the 
viator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
w  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding, 
t.  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then 
ohol,  until  the  Cotton  Root  Bark  is  exhausted. 
eoV0e  *'le  **rst  scrpn   hundred  cubic  centi?neters 

23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
evaporate   the   remainder    to   a    soft   extract ; 


in  each  case  differs  hut  slightly  from  the  pro- 
cess used  for  the  corresponding  drug;  they  will 
be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 

dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough 
Alcohol    to    make    the    Fluid    Extract    measure  one 

fluidrachms].  V  8.  1890.  -Cotton  Root  Hark,  In 
„o=  ;  i  r,E22  0""«"  (Imperial)  or  1000  gram 

mes  Glycerin  5  //.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.,  or  250  cuKc 
centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  suffhrrni 
quantity.  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  fifteen  fluid  luncel 
(imp.  ineas.)  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  en\,u-  centi- 
metres of  the  Alcohol  ;  mix  the  powder  with  ten 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  menstruum  ;  pack  firmly  in  a 
percolator ;  add  more  of  the  menstruum,  and  when 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  close  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
percolator ;  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours;  then 
allow  perco'ation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  the 
r.e,maun,der  of  tlle  menstruum  and  then  more  of  the 
Alcohol  until  the  Cotton  Root  Bark  is  exhausted 
Reserve  the  first  fourteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas) 
or  seven  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  percolate- 
remove  the  alcohol  from  the  remainder  by  distilla- 
tion ;  evaporate  the  residue  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  extract  ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  percolate ; 
add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Liquid  Extract."  Br.  This  is  one  of  the  fluidex- 
tracts which  is  improved  bv  the  use  of  glycerin : 
the  menstruum  selected  prevents  the  gelatinizatlon 
which  was  a  troublesome  objection  to  the  fluidextract 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.  J.  U.  Lloyd  prefers 
a  menstruum  composed  of  ten  fluidounces  of  alcohol 
and  three  fluidounces  each  of  glycerin  and  water, 
finishing  the  percolation  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  ten  fluidounces  of  alcohol  and  six  fluidounces  of 
water.  It  is  a  deep-reddish  liquid,  and  well  repre- 
sents the  root.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluldrachm 
to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

Extractum  Scoparii  Fluidum.  U.  S.  (1890).  Fluid 
Extract  of  Scoparius.  Fluid  Extract  of  Broom. 
"  Scoparius,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  gram- 
mes [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol. 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  63  fluidrachms]. 
Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  400  minims]  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator ;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  per- 
colator, macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  the  Scoparius  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract :  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  euough 
menstruum  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6| 
fluidrachms]."  U.  S.  1890.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
precipitation  In  the  preparation,  but  fortunately  the 
precipitate  is  not  active.  Dose,  from  twenty  to  forty 
minims  (1.3  to  2.5  Cc). 

Extractum  Stramonii  Seminis  Fluidum.  V.  S. 
(1890).  Fluid  Extract  of  Stramonium  Seed.  [Ex- 
tractum Stramonii  Fluidum.  U.  S.  P.  1880.] 
"  Stramonium  Seed,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
Ci  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alco- 
hol with  two  hundred  and  flftu  cubic  centimeters 
[or  8  fluidounces,  21S  minims]  of  Water,  and.  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  firo  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  6  fluidounces.  366  minims]  of  the  mixture 
pack  It  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  mensfruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave 
a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  fortv-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  ■ 
same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Y\  ater  as  before, 
until  the  Stramonium  Seed  Is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ounces.  2d7  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  ..0 
C  fl22°  F  )  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  In  the 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to 
make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
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PART  I. 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ACONITI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  ACONITE  [Extractum 
Aconiti  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fl.Q-id-§x-trac'tum  ac-Q-ni'tl ) 

Fluid  Extract  of  Aconite  Root ;  Extrait  liquide 
de  Racine  d'Aconit,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Eisenhutknollen- 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "Aconite,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachnis].  Mix  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluid- 
ounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  hav- 
ing moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  perco- 
lator, macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grad- 
ually adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  pro- 
portions of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until 
the  Aconite  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evap- 
orate the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  mixing  thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  liquid  by  the  process  given 
below;  from  the  results  thus  obtained,  ascer- 
tain by  calculation  the  amount  of  aconitine 
in  the  remainder  of  the  liquid,  add  to  this 
enough  menstruum  to  make  each  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  finished  Fluidextract 
contain  0.4  Gm.  of  aconitine."    U.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Fluidextract  of 
Aconite,  ten  cubic  centimeters;  Ether,  Distilled 
Water,  Ammonia  Water,  Tenth-normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potassium 
Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  each,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Transfer  10  Cc.  of  Fluid- 
extract  of  Aconite  by  means  of  a  graduated 
pipette  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporate  it 
carefully  to  dryness  on  a  %  water-bath  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.). 
Add  5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
and  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  When  the  extract 
is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquid  into  a  separator, 
washing  the  dish  and  filter  with  about  40  Cc. 
of  distilled  water;  when  this  has  passed 
through,  add  25  Cc.  of  ether  and  2  Cc.  of 
ammonia  water  to  the  separator,  and  agitate 


centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces.  61  fluidraehms]." 
U.  S.  1890.  This  is  a  fluidextract  the  menstruum 
of  which  is  well  adapted  for  thoroughly  exhausting 
the  seed.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  dose 
Is  from  one  to  two  minims  (0  06  to  0.12  Cc). 


for  one  minute.  Draw  off  the  lower  layer  into 
a  flask  and  filter  the  ether-solution  into  a  beaker.  ! 
Return  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  the  sepa- 
rator, add  15  Cc.  of  ether,  and  agitate  for  one 
minute.  Draw  off  the  lower  layer  into  the 
flask  and  filter  the  ether-solution  into  the 
beaker.  Repeat,  with  two  other  portions  of 
10  Cc.  each  of  ether.  Evaporate  the  ether- 
solution  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in 
3  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
diluted  with  20  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Add 
to  the  solution  5  drops  of  hematoxylin  T.S., 
and  then  carefully  run  in  fiftieth-normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  V.S.  until  a  violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, the  transition  stages  being  as  follows: 
first  yellow,  then  green,  finally  passing  into 
violet.  Divide  the  number  of  Cc.  of  fiftieth- 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5, 
subtract  this  number  from  3  (the  3  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  multi- 
ply the  remainder  by  0.064,  and  this  product 
by  10,  which  will  give  the  weight  in  grammes 
of  aconitine  contained  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of  Aconite." 

This  preparation  of  aconite  root  was  found 
useful  by  Procter  as  a  basis  for  making  the  other 
preparations  of  aconite, — the  plaster,  extract, 
tincture,  or  liniment.  The  fluidextract  is  of  a 
bright  deep  reddish-brown  color.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  frequently  employed  as  an  addition  to 
liniments  for  obtaining  the  peculiar  effects  of 
aconite. 

Dose, one-half  to  one  minim  (0.03  to  0.06  Cc), 
but  on  account  of  its  very  powerful  character 
it  should  always  be  used  with  caution,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  dose. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  APOCYNI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  APOCYNUM  [Extractum 
Apocyni  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flo-id-ex-trac'tum  a-poc'y-ni) 

Fluidextract  of  Canadian  Hemp ;  Extrait  liquide 
de  Chanvre  du  Canada,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Canadisch 
Hanfwurzelextrakt,  (?. 

*  "Apoeynum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]; 
Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6$ 
fluidraehms].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  six  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
138  minims]  of  Alcohol  and  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  <39 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeten 
[or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powda 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquic} 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  tht 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly 
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dually  adding,  first,  the  remainder  of  the 
astruum,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  Alco- 

and  Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of 

hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ices,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  to  four  hun- 
d  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
hins]  of  Water,  until  .  the  Apocynum  is 
austed.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic 
timeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of 

percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
emperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
tion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make 

Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6&  flui- 
chms]."    U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  represents  the  activity  of 
jcynum  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc.)  ;  as  an 
etic,  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  (0.9  to  1.3  Cc). 

-LUIDEXTRACTUM  AROMATICUM. 

U.  S. 

AROMATIC  FLUIDEXTRACT  [Extractum 
Aromaticum  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fldl-id-ex-trac'tum  ftr-o-mat'J-cum ) 

5itralt  llqulde  aromatique,  Fr. ;  FlUsslges  Aroma- 
hes  Extrakt,  O. 

"Aromatic  Powder,  one  thousand  grammes 
■  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  suffi- 
nt  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
>isten  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and 
y  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
niras]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
indrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  Alcohol 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
3ve  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
;  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
;  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
rty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Alcohol, 
til  the  Aromatic  Powder  is  exhausted, 
'serve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of 
B  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
rtion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make  the 
uidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
*ers  [or  33  fluidounces,  6 i  fluidrachms]." 

This  is  a  valuable  fluidextract;  it  is  an  ex- 
lent  aromatic  in  concentrated  form,  and  will 
found  very  useful  not  only  as  an  addition 
liquids  when  an  aromatic  is  desired,  but  its 
Qcentrated  form  permits  its  use  in  small 
antities  with  dry  powders,  like  pepsin,  bis- 
ith  subnitrate,  etc.,  when  desired  for  admin- 
ration.  It  is  rarely  used  alone. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to 
»  Cc),  diluted  with  water,  or  dropped  on 
?ar. 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  AURANTII 
AMARI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  BITTER  ORANGE  PEEL 
[Extractum  Aurantii  Amari  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( llu-jd-ex-truc'tum  Q.u-ran'tI-1  a-mu'rl) 

Extralt  liqulde  d'Ecorce  d'Orange  amJre,  Fr. ; 
Fliissiges  Pomeranzenschalenextrakt,  O. 

•"Bitter  Orange  Peel,  in  No.  40  powder, 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  six 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cen- 
timeters [or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  conical  perco- 
lator; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
lator, close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the 
same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as 
before,  until  the  Orange  Peel  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make 
the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  useful  as  a  tonic;  when 
dry,  the  bitter  orange  peel  having  very. little  oil 
present,  there  is  necessarily  little  agreeable 
orange  flavor  to  the  fluidextract.  Monroe  Bond 
recommends  a  Fluidextract  of  Sweet  Orange 
Peel,  made  with  a  menstruum  of  seven  parts 
of  alcohol  and  one  of  glycerin.  {A.  J.  P.,  1873, 
p.  482.) 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA 
RADICIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA  ROOT 
[Extractum  Belladonna;  Radicis 
Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flft-id-ex-trac'tum  bel-l^-don'na-  ra  dl'cla) 

"A  Liquid  Extract  containing  j  grain  of  the 
alkaloids  of  Belladonna  Root  in  110  minims 
(0.75  gramme  in  100  cubic  centimetres)."  Br. 

Extractum  Belladonna;  Liquldum.  Br  Extract  of 
Belladonna:  Estrait  llqulde  de  Racine  de  Bella- 
done,  Fr.;  FlUsslges  Tollklrschenwurzelextrakt,  y. 

*  «  Belladonna  Root,  in  No.  60  powder,  one 
thousand   grammes    [or   35   ounces   av.,  120 
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grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  about  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  niiidrachms] .  Mix 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ounces,  24  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of 
the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Belladonna  Root  is 
exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122° 
F.),  to  a  soft  extract,  dissolve  this  in  the  re- 
served portion,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Assay 
ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this  liquid  by  the  pro- 
cess given  below;  from  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained, ascertain  by  calculation  the  amount  of 
alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of  the  liquid;  add 
to  this  enough  menstruum  to  make  each  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  the  finished  Fluid- 
extract  contain  0.5  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids 
from  Belladonna  Root."  U.  S. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root. 
U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "Fluidextract  of  Belladonna 
Root,  ten  cubic  centimeters ;  Distilled  Water, 
Ammonia  Water,  Chloroform,  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal  Sulphuric 
Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potassium  Hy- 
droxide V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  or  Iodeosin 
T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Transfer 
10  Cc.  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root  by 
means  of  a  graduated  pipette  to  a  separator, 
add  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  20  Ce,  of  chloro- 
form, and  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water.  Shake  the 
separator  well  for  one  minute,  and  draw  off 
the  lower  chloroformic  layer  into  a  second 
separator.  Repeat  the  extraction  with  two  por- 
tions of  10  Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  and  draw 
the  chloroformic  solution  into  the  second  sepa- 
rator. To  the  latter  add  8  Cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  20  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  shaking  well  for  one  minute.  When 
perfectly  separated  draw  off  and  reject  the 
lower  chloroformic  layer,  and  filter  the  acid 
aqueous  layer  into  a  clean  separator.  Wash 
the  separator  and  filter  with  10  Cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  adding  this  to  the  clean  sepa- 
rator. To  the  latter  add  20  Cc.  of  chloro- 
form and  4  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  and 
shake  well  for  several  minutes.  Draw  off  the 
lower  chloroformic  layer  into  a  beaker,  and 
repeat  the  extraction  with  two  portions  of  10 
Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  adding  the  chloroformic 
solution  to  the  beaker.  Allow  the  chloroform 
in  the  beaker  to  evaporate  on  a  water-bath,  con- 


taining warm  water,  until  the  residue  is  pe 
fectly  dry.  To  the  alkaloidal  residue  add 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  ai 
when  the  residual  alkaloids  have  all  dissolve 
titrate  the  solution  with  fiftieth-normal  pota 
sium  hydroxide  V.S.,  using  5  drops  of  hem 
toxylin  or  iodeosin  T.S.  as  an  indicator.  Divii 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-no 
mal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by 
subtract  the  quotient  from  5  (the  5  Cc.  < 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  ai 
multiply  the  remainder  by  0.0287,  and  th 
product  by  10,  to  obtain  the  weight  in  gramm 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids  contained  in  one  hundrt 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of  Bell  > 
donna  Root."    U.  S. 

"  Moisten  eight  ounces  (Imperial)  or  thr. 
hundred  and  twenty  grammes  of  Belladoni 
Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  with  six  fluid  ounc.* 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  forty  cub 
centimetres  of  a  mixture  of  seven  volumes  < 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  one  volume  i 
Distilled  Water;  set  aside  for  six  hours;  pac 
firmly  in  a  percolator;  pour  over  the  powdi 
six  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundrt 
and  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  ale 
holic  menstruum;  when  the  liquid  begins  • 
drop,  close  the  lower  orifice  of  the  percolato: 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  percola 
slowly,  adding  more  of  the  menstruum  as  r 
quired;  collect  the  percolate  in  small  portion 
Moisten  a  second  quantity  of  eight  ouna 
(Imp.)  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  grammi : 
of  Belladonna  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  wit 
the  first  six  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  t« 
hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  perci 
late ;  proceed  to  extract  this  portion  of  A 
Belladonna  Root  in  the  manner  directed  f<  j 
the  first  portion,  but  use  as  the  menstruum  tl 
liquid  collected  from  the  first  percolator.  Th 
method  of  percolation  is  to  be  carried  oi 
through  two  more  quantities  each  of  eigl 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  three  hundred  and  twent 
grammes  of  Belladonna  Root,  the  third  po; 
tion  being  extracted  with  the  liquid  from  tl 
second  percolator,  and  the  fourth  portion  wu 
the  liquid  from  the  third  percolator.  Collei 
twelve  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas. 
or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  stron 
percolate  from  the  fourth  percolator. 
.  Determine  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  i 
the  resulting  strong  percolate  by  the  followin 
analytical  process. 

Introduce  10  cubic  centimetres  into  a  sepa 
rator,  add  10  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroforn 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  a  decide 
excess  of  solution  of  ammonia;  agitate;  Sfi 
aside ;  separate  the  chloroformic  solution.  Twic. 
repeat  the  agitation  with  chloroform  and  th1 
separation.    Shake  the  mixed  chloroformic  soli), 
tions  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of  diluted  sity 
phuric  acid,  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  o| 
warm  water;  separate  the  chloroformic  liqm 
and  repeat  the  agitation  with  acidulated  wate\ 
Wash  the  mixed  acid  liquids  with  3  cubic  centiM 
metres  of  chloroform;  then  agitate  with  II 
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bic  centimetres  of  chloroform  and  an  excess 
solution  of  ammonia.  Separate  the  chloro- 
rmic  solution;  twice  repeat  the  agitation  with 
loroform  and  the  separation ;  wash  the  mixed 
loroformic  solutions  with  5  cubic  centimetres 
'  water  containing  one  drop  of  solution  of 
%monia;  draw  off  the  chloroformic  layer  into  a 
unterpoised  dish;  evaporate  on  a  water-bath; 
■y  the  residue  below  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  ;  weigh, 
issolve  the  residue  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
decinormal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
!.bl9  grammes  of  the  acid,  HC1,  per  litre) 
id  add  centinormal  solution  of  soda  (0.3976 
amme  of  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH,  per  litre) 
itil  the  liquid  is  neutral,  using  Tincture  of 
jchineal  as  an  indicator.  Deduct  the  measure 
'  soda  solution  thus  required,  from  100  cubic 
ntimetres,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
00287;  the  product  will  be  the  weight  in 
•amines  of  alkaloids  present  in  the  quantity 
:'  the  percolate  operated  upon. 
From  this  weight  calculate  the  amount  of 
kaloids  in  the  bulk  of  strong  percolate,  and 
Id  to  the  latter  sufficient  of  the  alcoholic  men- 
ruum  to  produce  Liquid  Extract  of  Bella- 
mna  containing  0.75  gramme  of  alkaloids  in 
)0  cubic  centimetres,  or  f  grain  in  110 
inims."  Br. 

The  British  liquid  extract  represents  several 
idical  improvements  in  British  pharmacy,- — 
>..,  the  use  of  repercolation  with  absence  of 
'at  in  the  process,  and  standardization,  thus 
aking  the  end  product  bear  a  definite  rela- 
jii  towards  the  quantity  of  active  constit- 
>nts  found  in  the  root  (0.75  per  cent.).  It 

based  upon  the  formula  proposed  by  R.  A. 
ripps.  (P.  J.,  1895,  795.)  The  fluidextraet 
[  the  root  is  a  good  preparation,  of  reddish- 
"own  color,  very  different  in  appearance  from 
le  deep-green  fluidextraet  of  the  leaves  which 

often  seen  in  the  market. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to 
.12  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Belladonna,  Br.;  Ex- 
actum  Belladonnas  Alcoholicum,  Br.;  Lini- 
lentum  Belladonnse,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Bella- 
unna>,  Br.;  Unguentum  Belladonna,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BERBERIDIS. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  BERBERIS 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  ber-ber'i-dis) 

Fluidextraet  of  Oregon  Grape  (Berberis  Aqul- 
>llum>  :  Extrait  liquide  de  Berberis  ( d'epine-vinette), 
r.;  Fliisslges  Berberitzenextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Berberis,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
rammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted 
leohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
md  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
uidxachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  four 
united  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
52  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
nnly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
aough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 


and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol  until  the 
Berberis  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  seven 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces, 
321  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted 
Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextraet  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
H  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextraet  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time.  It 
represents  the  virtues  of  berberis. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BUCHU.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  BUCHU  [Extractum 
Buchu  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fio-id-ex-trac'tum  bu'ehu) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Bueco,  Ft:;  Flilssiges  Buceoex- 
trakt,  G. 

*  "  Buchu,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic,  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  per- 
colator, close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Buchu  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of 
the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder^  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make 
the  Fluidextraet  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 6|  fluidrachms]. 
U.  S.  f  . 

The  old  menstruum  (alcohol  75  per  cent.) 
for  this  fluidextraet  has  been  restored,  expe- 
rience having  shown  that  with  the  weaker  alco- 
hol used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1SS0  formula  it  was 
possible  to  percolate  buchu  leaves  satisfactorily 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  leaves  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  powder 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
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to  resort  to  a  mill  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
most  active  ingredient  of  buchu  is  volatile, 
the  direction  in  the  formula  to  set  aside  the 
first  portion  of  tincture  obtained,  which  is  a 
highly  concentrated  solution,  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant; for,  if  it  were  subjected  to  evapora- 
tion, much  of  the  volatile  oil  would  necessarily 
escape.  The  tincture  subsequently  obtained 
probably  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fixed  ingredients  of  the  leaves,  and  will,  there- 
fore, allow  of  concentration  without  material 
loss. 

This  fluidextract  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  sensible 
properties  of  the  leaves.  It  acquires  the  odor 
of  mint  when  long  kept,  showing  that  some 
change  takes  place  in  its  volatile  oil.  This 
fluidextract  affords  the  best  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  the  exhibition  of  buchu.  It  is  often 
combined  with  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide with  excellent  results. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidraehm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc),  three  to  five  times  a  day. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CALAMI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CALAMUS  [Extractum 
Calami  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( nu-Jd-ex-trac'tum  cal'a-ml) 

Extrait  liquide  d'Acore  vral,  Fr. ;  FlUsslges  Kal- 
muswurzelextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Calamus,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity ,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
the  powder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims] 
of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using 
the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water 
as  before,  until  the  Calamus  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of 
the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122° 
F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  re- 
served portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  was  intro- 
duced with  the  view  of  bringing  into  use  an 
excellent   indigenous   aromatic   stimulant.  It 


will  probably  be  most  frequently  used  in  com- 
bination with  tonics  in  dyspepsia  and  gastric 
disorders  to  relieve  flatulence,  etc. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to 
0.9  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CALUMB^E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CALUMBA  [Extractum 
Calumba;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fla-id-ex-trac'ttim  ca-lum'bse) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Colombo,  Fr.;  Fliisslges  Ko- 
lomboextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Calumba,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6 i  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water, 
and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces, 
69  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually 
adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions 
of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the 
Calumba  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  seven 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces, 
321  minims]  of  the  percolate.  Distil  oft'  the 
Alcohol  from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft 
extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion, 
and  add  enough  menstruiun  to  make  the  Fluid- 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6 i  fluidrachms]."   U.  S.' 

The  formula  for  fluidextract  of  calumba  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was  faulty,  in  directing  the 
root  to  be  in  fine  powder;  the  large  quantity 
of  mucilage  present  swelled  under  the  influence- 
of  the  menstruum,  and  frequently  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  percolate;  indeed,  the  pow- 
der will  probably  still  be  found  to  give  trouble, 
and  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
exhausting  it;  it  should  be  slowly  percolated. 
This  extract  is  a  yellowish-brown  liquid,  of  an 
intense  and  purely  bitter  taste.  The  absence 
of  tannin  makes  it  a  very  desirable  tonic,  in 
combination  with  chalybeates. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CANNABIS 
INDIC>E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  CANNABIS 
[Extractum  Cannabis  Indies  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( M-id-ex-trae'tum  can'na-bis  m'di-Cffi) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Chanvre  Indian,  Fr.;  Fltissiees 
Indiscb-Hanfextrakt,  G. 
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"  Indian  Cannabis,  in  No.  30  powder,  one 
'isand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
ins] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 

thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ces,  G£  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
j  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10 
dounces,  69  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack 
irmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
ugh  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
•e  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
his  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  oriiice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
colator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
•n  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
dually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Indian 
inabis  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine 
uired  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces, 

minims]  of  the  percolate.  Distil  off  the 
ohol  from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a 
er-bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue,  at  a 
iperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
■tion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make  the 
lidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6 \  fluidrachms]." 
S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  has  come  into 

1  because  of  its  convenience,  and  probably 
account  of  the  impression  that  heat  injures 
activity  of  the  drug,  and  that  the  extract 

es  its  inactivity  sometimes  to  the  influence  of 
it.  (See  Cannabis  Indica  and  Extractum 
nnabis  Indices.)  The  fluidextract  is  of  a 
•k  green  color,  having  the  characteristic  odor 
the  drug. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  minims   (0.06  to 

2  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CAPSICI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CAPSICUM  [Extractum 
Capsici  Fluidutn,  Pharm.  1890] 

(rin-jd-ex-trac'tum  cap'si-ci) 

fluidextract  of  Red  Pepper ;  Kxtrait  liqulde  de 
pslque,  de  Plment  des  Jardins,  Fr. ;  Fliisslges 
iniscu-Pfefferextrakt,  <?. 

* "  Capsicum,  in  No.  50  powder,  one  thou- 
>d  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
?ohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
>d  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6& 
idrachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  five 
ndred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces, 
')  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough 
'ohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stra- 
ti above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
>p  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
(ice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  pereo- 
3r,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
)w  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grad- 
ly  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Capsicum  is 
lausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic 
timeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims] 
the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 


portion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].'' 
U.  S. 

The  necessity  for  an  official  fluidextract  of 
capsicum  is  not  apparent,  as  the  oleoresin  and 
tincture  are  preparations  which  are  well  known 
and  established.  It  will  probably  be  rarely 
necessary  to  administer  it  internally. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  minim  (0.03  to 
0.06  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CHIMAPHIL/E. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CHIMAPHILA  [Extractum 
Chimaphiia:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( iifi-id-ex-trac'tum  ehi-maph'i-lae ) 

Fluidextract  of  Pipsissewa  ;  Extrait  liqulde  de 
Pyrole  ombell&e,  Fr. ;  Fliisslges  Doldeubluthiges  Uarn- 
krautextrakt,  Q. 

*  "  Chimaphiia,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
lator, close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  pro- 
ceed slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol, 
until  the  Chimaphiia  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract ; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid- 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms]."    U.  S. 

This  is  a  rather  thick,  dark  brownish-green 
fluidextract. 

Dose,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CHIRATCE.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CH1RATA  [Extractum 
Chirata:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(llu-id-ex-trac'tum  phj-r&'tffi) 

Extrait  liqulde  de  Chirette.  Fr. ;  Fliissigas  Chlretta- 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "  Chirata,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
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it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
ing closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  perco- 
lation to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Chirata  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims] 
of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  useful  fluidextract  is  a  clear,  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CIMICIFUG/E. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CIMICIFUOA  [Extractum 
Cimicifuga:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-jd-ex-trac'tum  cim-i-clf 'u-gse ) 

Extractum  Cimicifuga;  Liquidum,  Br.,  Liquid  Ex- 
tract of  Cimicifuga  ;  Liquid  Extract  of  Acta?a  Raee- 
mosa  ;  Fluidextract  of  Black  Cohosh  ;  Extrait  liquide 
d'Actee  a  Grappes,  Fr.;  Fltissiges  Cimlclfugaextrakt,  Gf. 

*  "  Cimicifuga,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6J  fluidrachms] .  Moisten  the  powder  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  be- 
gins to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Cimicifuga 
is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208 
minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

"  Cimicifuga,  in  No.  60  powder,  20  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Cimicif- 
uga with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  thou- 
sand cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  set  aside 
in  a  closed  vessel  for  forty-eight  hours;  trans- 
fer to  a  percolator;  when  the  fluid  ceases  to 
pass,  continue  the  percolation  with  more  Alco- 
hol, until  the  Cimicifuga  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  fifteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  percolate;  evaporate  the  remainder  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in 
the  reserved  portion ;  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol 


to  produce  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liq 
Extract."  Br. 

This  formula  does  not  differ  essentially  fi 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870.  The  Bril 
preparation  has  been  modelled  after  that  of 
United  States.  There  probably  cannot  be  I 
opinions  about  the  menstruum,  although  it 
been  asserted  that  a  good  fluidextract  can 
made  with  a  menstruum  of  three  parts  alco 
and  one  part  water.  The  probabilities  i 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  resinous  prii 
pie  would  precipitate  on  standing.  This  fli 
extract  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  i 
thoroughly  represents  the  drug. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrac 
(0.9  to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Cimicifugas,  V.  8. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CINCHONA. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CINCHONA  [Extractum 
Cinchona;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-tiac'tum  cm-eho'na?) 

"A  Liquid  Extract  containing  5  grains 
the  alkaloids  of  Red  Cinchona  Bark  in  : 
minims  (5  grammes  in  100  cubic  centimetres 
Br. 

Extractum   Cinchona;   Liquidum,  Br.,  Liquid 
tract  of  Cinchona  ;  Extractum  China?  Calisaya  F 
dum  ;  Extrait  liquide  de  Quinquina  jaune,  Fr.:  F 
siges  Kalisayarindenextrakt,  Fltissiges  Chinaextrakt 

*  "  Cinchona,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousa 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Gl 
erin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  flu 
ounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  ea 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cu 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachm 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  eight  hundred  cu 
centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
Alcohol  and  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  of  Water.  Mois! 
the  powder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cu 
centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  ( 
the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  p 
colator,  and  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  m< 
struum.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  fn 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  ai 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macer; 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  perco 
tion  to  proceed,  and,  when  the  liquid 'in  t 
percolator  has  disappeared  from  the  surfa 
gradually  pour  on  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  a 
Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  eight  hit 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol  to  two  hundred  cubic  cen 
meters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Wat 
and  continue  the  percolation  slowly  until  t 
Cinchona  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  sev 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidouno 
321  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapow 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  tl 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix  thorough 
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say  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this  liquid  by 
i  process  given  below;  from  the  results  thus 
ained,  ascertain  by  calculation  the  amount 
anhydrous  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the  re- 
inder  of  the  liquid,  and  add  to  this  enough 
a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water,  using  the 
ne  proportions  as  before,  to  make  each  one 
ndred  cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract 
itain  4  Gin.  of  anhydrous  ether-soluble  alka- 
lis from  Cinchona."  U.  S. 
\ssay  of  Fluidextract  of  Cinchona.    U.  S. 
h  Rev.) — "Fluidextract  of   Cinchona,  ten 
)ic  centimeters;  Ether,  sp.  gr.  not  above 
20  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  Normal  Sulphuric 
id  V.S.,  Ammonia  Water,  Chloroform,  each, 
ufjicient  quantity.    Transfer  10  Cc.  of  Fluid- 
tract  of  Cinchona  by  means  of  a  graduated 
pette  to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  200  Cc. 
pacity,  and  add  a  mixture  of  100  Cc.  of 
ler,  25  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  10  Cc.  of  am- 
inia  water.   Insert  the  stopper  securely,  and 
nke  the  flask  vigorously,  at  intervals,  during 
i  minutes.    Allow  the  liquids  to  separate, 
cant  into  a  measuring  cylinder  exactly  66  Cc. 
the  supernatant  liquid  (representing  5  Cc. 
the  Fluidextract),  and  transfer  this  to  a 
jarator,  rinsing  the   cylinder   with   5  Cc. 

ether  and  adding  this  to  the  sepa- 
tor.  Add  to  the  latter  about  10  Cc.  of 
rmal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  or  enough  to  make 
s  solution  distinctly  acid,  and  shake  the 
jarator  vigorously  for  several  minutes,  and 
len  the  liquids  have  completely  separated, 
aw  off  the  lower  layer  into  a  second  separa- 
r.  To  the  first  separator  add  5  Cc.  more  of 
irmal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  and  5  Cc.  of  dis- 
led  water,  shake  it  for  several  minutes,  and 
ien  the  liquids  have  separated,  draw  off  the 
wer  layer  into  the  second  separator.  Now 
Id  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water  to  the  first  separator, 
ake  it,  separate  as  before,  and  then  draw  off 
e  lower  aqueous  layer  into  the  second  separa- 
r.  To  the  second  separator,  add  25  Cc.  of 
her,  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and 
en,  gradually,  ammonia  water,  keeping  the 
mperature  of  the  liquids  below  25°  C.  (77° 
.),  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  Then  shake 
ie  separator  vigorously  for  two  minutes,  and 
low  the  liquids  to  stand  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
mperature  below  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  Draw  off 
id  reject  the  lower  aqueous  layer,  and  then 
ansfer  the  ether-layer  into  a  tared  beaker, 
dd  5  Cc.  more  of  ether  to  the  separator,  rinse 
irefully,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  tared 
Jaker,  and  entirely  evaporate  the  ether  at  a 
oderate  heat  on  a  water-bath.  Then  dry  the 
'aker  in  an  air-bath  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  for 
alf  an  hour,  cool,  and  weigh.  Replace  the 
?aker  in  the  air-bath  and  heat  again  at  the 
mie  temperature  for  half  an  hour,  cool,  and 
eigh,  repeating  until  the  weight  is  constant, 
hiltiply  the  weight  of  the  residue  by  20,  to 
btain  the  weight  in  grammes  of  anhydrous 
her-soluble  alkaloids  contained  in  one  hun- 
ted cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of 
inchona."    U.  S. 


"  Red  Cinchona  Bark,  in  No.  60  powder,  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  640  grammes;  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  5  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  20 
cubic  centimetres;  Glycerin,  24  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  80  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  Distilled  Water,  of  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  Red  Cinchona  Bark  with 
five  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  three  thousand  two 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled. 
Water,  to  which  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  and 
Glycerin  have  been  added;  set  aside  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel  for  forty-eight  hours,  stirring  fre- 
quently; transfer  to  a  percolator;  when  the 
liquid  ceases  to  pass,  and  the  contents  of  the 
percolator  have  been  properly  packed,  continue 
the  percolation  with  Distilled  Water  until 
fifteen  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  have 
passed,  or  until  that  which  is  passing  has  ceased 
to  give  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  to  it  of  an 
excess  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
Evaporate  the  percolate  in  a  porcelain  or 
enamelled  iron  vessel  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 180°  F.  (82.2°  C),  until  it  is  reducec 
to  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid. 

Determine  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in 
the  liquid  product  by  the  following  analytical 
process : 

Put  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid,  to- 
gether with  25  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  into 
a  stoppered  glass  separator;  add  30  cubic  centi- 
metres of  benzolated  amylic  alcohol 1  and  15 
cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide; shake  them  together  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly;  allow  them  to  remain  at  rest  until 
the  spirituous  solution  of  the  alkaloids  shall 
have  separated  and  formed  a  distinct  stratum 
over  the  dark-colored  alkaline  liquid.  Run  off 
the  latter  by  the  stop-cock  into  another  separa- 
tor; agitate  it  thoroughly  with  30  cubic  centi- 
metres of  benzolated  amylic  alcohol;  allow  the 
liquids  to  separate;  draw  off  and  reject  the 
lower  layer;  add  the  alcoholic  layer  to  the 
liquid  in  the  first  separator;  wash  the  mixture 
with  a  little  water;  agitate  thoroughly  with  30 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  warm  mixture  of  1  vol- 
ume of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  volumes 
of  water;  allow  the  liquids  to  separate;  draw 
off  the  lower  acid  layer  into  another  separator; 
agitate  the  alcoholic  layer  with  a  second 
quantity  of  30  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture 
of  water  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  when 
separated  draw  this  off  into  the  other  portion 
of  acid  liquid;  to  the  mixture  add  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  chloroform  and  sufficient  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  to  impart  a  strongly  _  alkaline 
reaction ;  shake  thoroughly ;  allow  the  liquids  to 
separate ;  draw  off  the  lower  chloroformic  layer 
into  a  weighed  dish;  repeat  the  agitation  and 
separation  with  two  successive  quantities  of 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroform,  and  add  the 
chloroformic  liquids  to  that  in  the  dish.  Allow 
the  chloroform  to  evaporate  slowly;  dry  the 

1  Made  by  mixing  together  three  measures  of  benzol 
and  one  measure  of  amylic  alcohol. 
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residue  in  the  dish  at  a  temperature  of  about 
230°  F.  (110°  C).  The  weight  of  the  dish 
and  its  contents,  after  deducting  the  known 
weight  of  the  dish,  will  give  that  of  the 
alkaloids. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  alkaloidal 
strength  of  the  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  640  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  pro- 
duct, every  volume  of  it  containing  5  grammes 
of  total  alkaloids  is  first  to  be  brought  to  85 
cubic  centimetres  either  by  evaporation  or,  if 
necessary,  by  dilution  with  Distilled  Water, 
then  a  volume  of  12.5  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Alcohol  is  to  be  added,  and  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  volume  to  100  cubic  centimetres  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water. 
The  finished  Liquid  Extract  will  thus  contain 
5  grammes  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark  in 
every  100  cubic  centimetres,  or  5  grains  in  110 
minims."  Br. 

Of  these  two  formulas,  the  first  is  decidedly 
preferable.  It  is  based  upon  that  of  Alfred  B. 
Taylor  of  Philadelphia  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1865). 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  uses  acidulated 
water  with  glycerin  as  a  solvent,  while  it  adds 
alcohol  to  the  liquid  to  preserve  it.  In  the 
U.  S.  process  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water  and 
glycerin  is  used  as  the  menstruum.  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  cinchona  cannot  be  properly 
exhausted  by  the  British  solvent;  and,  though 
by  its  use  as  a  menstruum  the  resin  and  cin- 
chonic  red  are  mainly  left  behind,  so  also  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  alkaloids.  By 
using  alcohol,  water  and  glycerin,  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  extracts  all  the  virtues  of  the 
bark,  though  it  may  also  take  up  some  of  the 
resin  and  cinchonic  red.  The  process  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  yields  a  preparation 
which  would  be  more  appropriately  termed  an 
"  alkaloidal  solution  of  cinchona."  The  U. 
S.  fluidextract,  like  others  of  its  class,  is  a 
preparation  which  represents  all  of  the 
soluble  active  constituents  of  cinchona;  the 
British  liquid  extract,  although  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  process,  is  simply 
a  "  preserved  infusion "  made  by  prolonged 
evaporation ;  the  improvement  consists  in  the 
addition  of  acid  to  the  menstruum  and  the 
assaying  of  a  portion  of  the  evaporated  per- 
colate by  a  process  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  cinchona  and 
making  the  finished  product  contain  5  per  cent, 
of  mixed  alkaloids;  thus  any  imperfections  in 
the  manipulation  are  overcome  by  the  check 
of  the  assay.1  The  U.  S.  fluidextract  of  cin- 
chona is  a  moderately  thin,  dark  reddish  brown, 
translucent  fluid,  of  a  bitter,  astringent  taste. 
Dose,  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to  1.3  Cc). 

1  Liquid  Extract  of  Cinchona  (simplified). — Take 
of  Quinine  75  grains,  Cinchonidine  35  grains,  Cin- 
chonine  20  grains,  Hydrochloric  Acid  40  minims, 
Glycerin  5  fluidrachms,  Alcohol  1  fluidrachm.  Dis- 
solve the  alkaloids  in  the  alcohol  and  glycerin  mixed 
with  5  fluidounces  of  water,  add  the  acid,  agitate 
until  dissolved,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  6 
fluidounces.  If  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  bark  are 
desired,  add  60  grains  of  Red  Cinchona  in  powder 
to  the  solution,  allow  it  to  stand  24  hours,  then 
Alter. 
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FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  COCA  [Extractum 
Cocae  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fiu-id-ex-trac'ttim  co'cae) 

Extractum  Cocs  Liquidum,  Br.;  Liquid  Es 
of  Coca;  Fluidextract  of  Erythroxylon  •  Ei 
liquide  de  Coca,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Cocablatt'ereir 
Fliissiges  Cocaextrakt,  <?. 

* "  Coca,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
luted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  r 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  f 
ounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  pc 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centim, 
[or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims]  of  Di] 
Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
colator;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohc 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  a 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  ha 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percok 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Dil 
Alcohol,  until  the  Coca  is  exhausted.  Res 
the  first  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [o 
fluidounces,  321  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  50 °_  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  exti 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and 
thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
liquid  by  the  process  given  below;  from  tkt 
suits  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation 
amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the  rerr 
der  of  the  liquid,  and  add  to  this  enough  Dil 
Alcohol  to  make  each  one  hundred  cubic  ct 
meters  of  the  Fluidextract  contain  0.5  Gm 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  from  Coca."  U.  S. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Coca.    U.  S. 
Rev.) — "Fluidextract  of  Coca,  ten  cubic  ct 
meters;    Ammonia    Water,    Ether,  Disti 
Water,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Te 
normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-noi 
Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  1 
or  Iodeosin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quan 
Transfer  10  Ce.  of  Fluidextract  of  Coca 
means  of  a  graduated  pipette  to  a  separs' 
add  25  Cc.  of  ether,  and  then  2  Cc.  of  amnn 
water,  shaking  together  for  one  minute. 
the  liquids  have  completely  separated,  draw 
the  lower  aqueous  layer  into  a  second  separa 
and  to  this  add  20  Cc.  more  of  ether,  and 
peat  the  shaking  for  one  minute.  Draw 
and  reject  the  lower  aqueous  layer  from 
second  separator,  and  add  the  ether-layei 
the  first  separator.    To  this  separator  now 
5  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  5 
of  distilled  water,  and  shake  it  well  for 
or   two   minutes.      After   the   liquids  h 
separated,  draw  off  the  lower  aqueous  h 
into  the  other  separator,  and  repeat  the 
traction  in  the  first  separator  with  9  Cc.  of  \> 
tilled  water  and  1  Cc.  of  normal  sulphl 
acid  V.S.,  shaking  the  liquids  for  one  min 
and  separating  as  before.    Add  the  aqu<| 
solution  to  the  other  separator,  and  reject 
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ther.  Now  add  to  the  combined  arid  liquids 
;0  Cc.  of  ether,  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus 
>aper,  and  sufficient  ammonia  water  to  render 
he  mixture  distinctly  alkaline,  and  shake  the 
iquids  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Draw  off  the 
cparatcd  aqueous  layer  into  the  other  separator 
ind  the  ether-layer  into  a  beaker.  Repeat  the 
■xtraction  of  the  aqueous  layer  in  the  other 
;eparator  with  two  portions  (15  Cc.  each)  of 
■ther,  and  add  the  resulting  ether-solutions  to 
he  beaker.  Now  evaporate  the  ether  from 
he  beaker,  and,  when  dry,  add  to  it  5  Cc.  of 
enth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  and  stir  until 
he  alkaloidal  residue  is  dissolved.  Then  add 
>  drops  of  hematoxylin  T.S.  or  iodeosin  T.S., 
ind  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  wifh  fiftieth-nor- 
nal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  Divide  the 
mmber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-normal 
>otassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract 
his  number  from  5  (the  5  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  and  multiply  the 
-emainder  by  0.03,  and  this  product  by  10, 
o  obtain  the  weight  in  grammes  of  ether-solu- 
te alkaloids  contained  in  one  hundred  cubic 
■altimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of  Coca."  U.  S. 

"  Coca  Leaves,  in  No.  20  powder,  20  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per 
'ent.),a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powdered 
Coca  Leaves  with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
two  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol; 
set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for  forty-eight 
lours;  transfer  to  a  percolator;  when  the  fluid 
'eases  to  pass,  continue  the  percolation  with 
nore  of  the  Alcohol  until  the  Coca  Leaves  are 
exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  fifteen  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
'entimetres  of  the  percolate;  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder, at  a  temperature  below  176°  F.  (80° 
C),  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion ;  add  enough 
if  the  Alcohol  to  produce  twenty  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Liquid  Extract."  Br. 

This  fluidextract  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  preparations  of  coca.  L.  F.  Kebler  prefers 
?-s  a  menstruum  65  per  cent,  alcohol  and  No.  60 
powder  in  making  this  fluidextract.  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1895,  339 ;  see  also  A.  J.  P.,  1896,  609; 
P.  1896,  306.)  It  is  of  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  color,  of  an  agreeable  tea-like  taste,  but 
with  little  odor. 

Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(1.3  .to  3.75  Cc). 
Off.  Prep. — Vinum  Coca;,  U.  8. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  COLCHICI 
SEMINIS.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM  SEED 
[Extractum  Colchici  Seminis  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(tifi-id-ex-trac'tum  csrehi-cl  sgm'i-ms) 

Extrait  liquIcJe  de  Semences  de  Colchlque,  Fr. ; 
Fliissiges  Zeitlosensamenextrakt,  O. 

* "  Colchicum  Seed,  in  No.  50  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes    [or   35   ounces   av.,  120 


grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6 \  fluidrachms].  Mix  six  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of 
Water,  and  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
ounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
ered the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using 
the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water 
as  before,  until  the  Colchicum  Seed  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
173  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this  liquid 
by  the  process  given  below;  from  the  results 
thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation  the 
amount  of  colchicine  in  the  remainder  of  the 
liquid,  and  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to 
make  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  Fluidextract  contain  0.5  Gm.  of  colchicine." 
U.  S. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed. 

U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "Fluidextract  of  Colchicum 
Seed,  ten  cubic  centimeters;  Ether,  Chloro- 
form, Alcohol,  Ammonia  Water,  Distilled 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Measure 
into  a  separator  10  Cc.  of  Fluidextract  of  Col- 
chicum Seed,  add  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  and 
shake  out  the  alkaloid  with  three  successive 
portions,  15,  15,  and  10  Cc,  of  chloroform. 
Collect  the  chloroformic  solutions  in  a  beaker 
or  dish,  and  evaporate  it  nearly  to  dryness  by 
applying  a  very  gentle  heat.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  10  Cc.  of  ether,  add  5  Cc.  of  water, 
stir  well,  and  heat  gently  until  the  ether  is 
evaporated.  After  cooling,  filter  the  aqueous 
solution  into  a  small  separator,  retaining  the 
insoluble  matter  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
beaker  or  dish.  Redissolve  the  residue  in  a 
little  ether,  add  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  proceed  as 
before.  Wash  the  container  and  filter  with  a 
little  water,  and  shake  the  aqueous  solution  well 
for  one  minute  with  15  Cc  of  chloroform. 
Draw  off  the  chloroform,  after  perfect  separa- 
tion, into  a  tared  flask,  and  again  shake  out 
the  aqueous  liquid,  successively,  with  three  por- 
tions of  10  Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  collecting 
these  solutions  in  the  tared  flask.  Evaporate 
the  chloroform  completely;  dissolve  the  residue 
in  a  little  alcohol,  evaporate  the  latter,  redis- 
solve it  in  alcohol,  evaporate  the  alcohol  as 
before,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  until  the  weight,  after  cooling  in  a  desicca- 
tor, remains  constant.  Multiply  the  weight  of 
the  residue  by  10,  to  obtain  the  weight  in 
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grammes  of  colchicine  contained  in  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of 
Colchicum  Seed."    U.  S. 

The  use  of  glycerin  in  this  fluidextract 
(U.  S.  P.  1870)  was  even  more  objectionable 
than  in  that  of  the  root,  as  the  fixed  oil  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  was  always  thrown  out  of 
solution,  and  was  usually  found  floating  on  the 
fluidextract,  rendering  the  preparation  un- 
sightly. L.  I.  ^  Morris  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  7)  be- 
lieves that  it  is  unnecessary  to  grind  the  col- 
chicum seeds,  and  that  if  the  whole  seeds  are 
digested  with  diluted  alcohol  at  80°  C.  (176° 
F.)  the  colchicine  is  easily  extracted. 

Dose,  from  two  to  eight  minims  (0.12  to 
0.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Vinum  Colchici  Seminis,  U.  S. 
FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CONII.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CONIUM  [Extractum 
Conii  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  co-nl'I) 

Extractum  Conii  Fructus  Fluidum.  U.  S.  1870 ; 
Fluid  Extract  of  Conium  Seed,  or  Hemlock  Fruit ; 
Extrait  liquide  de  semence  (fruit)  de  Cigue,  Fr. ; 
Fliissiges  Schierlingsfruchtextrakt,  O. 

*"  Conium  (fruit)  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Acetic  Acid,  twenty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  325  minims]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidraehms]. 
Mix  the  Acetic  Acid  with  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  66 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having  mois- 
tened the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
ered the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  adding  first  the  remainder  of 
the  menstruum  and  then  Diluted  Alcohol,  until 
the  Conium  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evap- 
orate the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  liquid  by  the  process  given 
below;  from  the  results  thus  obtained,  ascer- 
tain by  calculation  the  amount  of  coniine  in  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid,  and  add  to  this  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  each  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  contain 
0.45  Gm.  of  coniine."  U.  S. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Conium.  U.  S. 
(8th  Rev.) — "  Fluidextract  of  Conium,  ten  cubic 
centimeters;  Ether,  Alcohol,  Absolute  Alcohol, 
Ammonia  Water,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S., 


Sodium  Carbonate  T.S.,  Hydrochloric  Acid  So- 
lution (5  percent.  HC1),  Distilled  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity.    Transfer  10  Cc.  of  Fluid- 
extract  of  Conium  by  means  of  a  graduatec'i 
pipette  to  an  evaporating  dish  containing  z 
little  clean  sand,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness 
at  a  gentle  heat.    Mix  the  sand  uniformly  with 
the  extract  and  transfer  it  to  an  Erlenmeyei 
flask  of  about  200  Cc.  capacity,  rinse  the  disL 
with  100  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  ether  100  Cc. 
alcohol  7  Cc,  and  ammonia  water  3  Cc,  adde< 
in  portions,  and  transfer  the  rinsings  to  thi 
flask.    Insert  the  stopper  securely  and  shak< 
the  flask  at  intervals  during  one  hour.  Decan 
50  Cc.  of  the  liquid  (representing  5  Cc.  of  th 
Fluidextract  of  Conium)  into  a  beaker,  and  adi 
sufficient  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  to  produc 
a  distinctly  acid  reaction.    Evaporate  the  ethe  i 
at  a  gentle  heat  by  the  aid  of  a  water-bath 
then  add  15  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  se 
the  beaker  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  two  hour 
to  allow  the  ammonium  sulphate  to  deposi  i 
Filter  the  liquid;  wash  the  residue  and  filte 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  add  th 
washings  to  the  filtrate;  neutralize  any  exee; 
sive  amount  of  acid  with  sodium  carbonate  T.S 
being  careful  to  retain  a  slight  acidity.  Cor1 
centrate  the  liquid  to  3  Cc.  by  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath,  add  3  Cc.  of  dii 
tilled  water  and  2  drops  of  normal  sulphur 
acid  V.S.     Add  15  Cc.  of  ether  to  renw 
traces  of  fatty  matter,  pour  off  the  ether-soh 
tion,  and  repeat  the  washing.    Then  transff 
the  acid  liquid  to  a  separator,  introduce  a  sma 
piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and  add  sufficiei 
sodium   carbonate   T.S.  to  render  the  liqui 
slightly  alkaline;  then  shake  out  with  success^ 
portions  of  15,  10,  and  10  Cc.  of  ether.  1 
the  combined  ether-solutions  in  a  tared  beab 
add,  drop  by  drop,  sufficient  hydrochloric  ac 
solution  (5  percent.)  to  insure  an  excess  of  aci 
and  then  evaporate  the  ether  by  a  gentle  he 
on  a  water-bath.    Remove  the  excess  of  h 
drochloric  acid  by  adding  to  the  residue  3  C 
of  alcohol  and  heating  gently  to  evaporate  t! 
liquid,  repeat  this  operation  once,  and  dry  t' 
residue  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60° 
(140°  F.)  until  the  weight,  after  cooling  in' 
desiccator,    remains   constant.    Multiply  t 
weight  of  the  residue  by  0.777,  and  the  produ 
by  20,  to  obtain  the  weight  in  grammes 
coniine  contained  in  one  hundred  cubic  cen 
meters  of  the  Fluidextract  of  Conium."  U. 

The  fluidextract  of  conium  of  the ,  U. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1860  was  prepared  from  t' 
leaves,  and  was,  therefore,  of  necessity  a  ve 
uncertain,  if  not  for  the  most  part  inert,_  prep 
ration.    The  alkaloid  coniine  is  contained 
very  unequal  proportions  in  the  fresh  leav 
and  is  so  very  volatile  and  destructible  that 
the  dried  leaves  it  may  be  altogether  wantir 
Wm.  Manlius  Smith  (A.  J.  P.,  xl.  459),  as  t 
result  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  found  th 
the  immature  fruits  of  conium  are  not  oil 
richer  in  the  alkaloids  than  are  the  leaves,  1 
are  less  variable  in  the  proportion  they  conta; 
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id  have  the  coniiue  in  them  in  such  form  that 
lying  does  not  dissipate  it.  The  superiority 
l  the  fluidextraet  of  conium  seed  over  the 
ime  preparation  of  the  leaves  was  shown  by 
tuith,  and  has  been  since  abundantly  con- 
■med  hy  experience.  The  revisers  of  the 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  acted  very  wisely 
1  abandoning  the  old  for  the  new  prepara- 
on. 

The  present  fluidextraet  is  a  dark  brownish- 
reen  liquid  having  the  mouse-urine  odor  and 
fitting  a  still  stronger  conium  odor  on  the 
Jdition  of  potassium  hydroxide;  any  sample 
hich  fails  to  do  this  should  be  rejected  as 
anting  in  the  alkaloid.  Smitb  found  sixteen 
linims  (1  Cc.)  of  a  fluidextraet  of  the  seed 
repared  by  Squibb  to  produce  violent  synip- 
>nis.  L.  Wheeler,  however,  took  thirty  minims 
1.8  Cc.)  without  experiencing  any  result 
B.  M.  S.  J.,  June,  1870),  but  dangerous  re- 
mits have  followed  from  the  administration  of 
mch  smaller  doses. 

Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  Cc), 
lcreased  pro  re  nata. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CONVALLARI/E. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  CONVALLARIA  [Extractum 
Convallaria:  Fluidum,  Pliarm.  1890] 

(riu-id-ex-trac'tum  c6n-val-la'rl-ae) 

Fluidextraet  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  :  Extralt  llquide 
e  Xluguet,  Fr.;  Flussiges  Maiblumenwurzelextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Convallaria,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
md  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
i.lcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
lake  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
uidoimces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  six  hundred 
nd  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  fluidounces, 
70  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  and 
fty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
ninirns]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
lowder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
3  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
>aok  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
idd  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
ind  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
legins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
ower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
>ercolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
riien  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
rradually  adding  menstruum,  until  the  Con- 
allaria  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
wndred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
!4  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the 
•emainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in 
be  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  men- 
;truum  to  make  the  Fluidextraet  measure  one 
■housand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
H  fluidrachms] ."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextraet  thoroughly  represents  the 
ictivity  of  convallaria. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to 
).9  Cc). 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CUBEB/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CUBEB  [Extractum 
Cubeba-  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fiQ-id-ex-trac'tum  eu-be'bae) 

Extrait  llquide  de  Cubebe,  Fr. ;  Flussiges  Kubeben- 
extrakt,  O. 

*  "  Cubeb,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  flui- 
drachms]. Moisten  the  powder  with  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  Alcohol 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
ing closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Alcohol, 
until  the  Cubeb  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
£nough  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextraet  meas- 
ure one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  oleoresin 
of  cubeb  thoroughly  represents  in  a  concen- 
trated liquid  form  all  the  virtues  of  this  drug, 
the  alcoholic  fluidextraet  is  a  useful  prepara- 
tion; it  permits  the  administration  of  cubeb 
in  aqueous  or  hydro-alcoholic  mixtures  where 
the  oleoresin  would  not  be  admissible  except 
in  emulsion.  It  is  a  dark  olive,  translucent 
fluid,  with  the  sensible  properties  of  the  drug. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  minims  (0.6  to 
2.5  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CYPRIPEDII.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CYPRIPED1UM  [Extractum 
Cypripedii  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-id-ex-tr&c'tum  cyp-ri-pe'dl-I ) 

Fluidextraet  of  Lady's  Slipper;  Extrait  liquide  de 
Cypripede  jaune,  Fr.;  Flussiges  Gelbfrauensctiub- 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "  Cypripedium,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6 \  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  oi-ifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
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Alcohol,  until  the  Cypripedium  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims] 
of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  flui- 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  well  represents  the  drug, 
although  its  use  is  at  present  very  limited. 
It  is  very  dark  reddish  brown  in  color. 

Dose,  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  DIGITALIS.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  DIGITALIS  [Extractum 
Digitalis  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-id-e/x-trac'tum  dig-i-ta'lls) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Digitale,  Fr. ;  Flilssiges  Fin- 
gerhutkrautextrakt,  Fliissiges  Digitalisextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Digitalis,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6%  fluidrachms] .  Moisten  the  powder  with  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the 
Digitalis  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  per- 
colate, and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to 
a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  greenish  black  in  color, 
and  represents  the  drug  thoroughly. 

Dose,  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to  0.12  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Digitalis,  U.  8. 

FLU  I D  EXTRACTUM  ERGOT/E. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  ERGOT  [Extractum 
Ergotae  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  er'go-tce) 

Extractum  Ergotae  Liquidum,  Br.;  Liquid  Ex- 
tract of  Ergot  ;  Extrait  liquide  de  Seigle  ergote,  Fr. ; 
Extractum  Secalls  Cornuti  fluidum,  P.  G. ;  Mutter- 
korn-Fluidextrakt,  Fliissiges  Mutterkornextrakt,  O. 

* "  Ergot,  recently  ground  and  in  No.  60 
powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
av.,  120  grains] ;  Acetic  Acid,  twenty  cubic  centi- 


meters [or  325  minims] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  , 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubi 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms] 
Mix  the  Acetic  Acid  with  nine  hundred  am 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having  mois 
tened  the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  th 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco 
lator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturat 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  Whe: 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolatoi 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  co\ 
ered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eigl 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  procee 
slowly,  gradually  adding  first  the  remainder  o 
the  menstruum  and  then  Diluted  Alcohol,  unt 
the  Ergot  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eigl 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2 
fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  an 
evaporate  the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  i 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F. 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserve 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  t 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousan 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  flu 
drachms]."   U.  S. 

"  Ergot,  crushed,  20  ounces  (Imperial)  c 
400  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  7 \  pints  (Imj 
meas.)  or  3000  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (9 
per  cent.),  7£  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  15 
cubic  centimetres.  Digest  the  crushed  Erg< 
in  five  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  thousan 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water  f( 
twelve  hours;  draw  off  the  infusion;  repe. 
the  digestion  with  the  remainder  of  the  Di: 
tilled  Water ;  press ;  strain ;  evaporate  the  liqui 
to  fourteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  t^ 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimetres;  whej 
cold,  add  the  Alcohol;  set  aside  for  an  houi' 
filter.  The  product  should  measure  twenty  flui 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  cub 
centimetres."  Br. 

This  fluidextract  was  first  suggested  bl 
Joseph  Laidley  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  the  pn 
cess  has  since  been  much  modified.  The  in 
provement  first  suggested  by  Procter,  of  addir 
an  acid  to  the  menstruum  to  fix  the  alkaloid 
and  the  selection  of  the  proper  menstruui 
placed  this  important  preparation  at  once  c 
a  permanent  footing,  and  his  original  formul; 
published  in  1857,  and  made  official  in  186 
is  practically  that  now  official,  notwithstan< 
ing  the  numerous  changes  of  views  concernir 
the  active  constituents  of  ergot.  Practici 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
reliable  preparation,  but  also,  if  careful! 
made,  a  permanent  one.  The  use  of  glycen 
in  the  menstruum  is  of  no  benefit  whatevei 
as  an  addition,  diluted  hydrochloric  has  bee 
replaced  by  acetic  acid  for  fixing  alkaloid 
which  makes  the  present  fluidextract  identic 
with  Procter's  original  formula.  (See  Ergota 
Diluted  alcohol  dissolves  all  the  active  niatti 
of  ergot,  leaving  its  oil  behind,  and  the  tinctui 
first  obtained,  holding  most  of  the  active  pru 
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es,  is  reserved  without  concentration.  In 
British  process  the  prolonged  digestion  and 
joration  must  act  disadvantageously  upon 
ciples  which  are  known  to  be  very  easily 
?ted  by  heat  and  exposure.  Bernagan  and 
kliart  have  devised  a  process  in  which  the 
lextract  contains  5  per  cent,  of  sodium 
ride.  The  advantages  are  not  apparent. 
.  Ztg.,  1895,  309.) 

he  U.  S.  fiuidextract  of  ergot  is  a  clear, 
dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  having  the 
1  of  ergot,  but  without  its  fishy  odor,  owing 
he  neutralization  of  the  trimethylamine, 
i  which  that  odor  depends.  On  the  addition, 
ever,  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
odor  is  strongly  developed,  and  the  alka- 
escapes  so  largely  that,  if  hydrochloric 
be  held  near  it,  a  cloud  of  trimethylamine 
ride  will  be  perceived.  This  may  be  con- 
red  as  a  good  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
mration,  for,  though  the  virtues  of  ergot 
lot  depend  on  its  volatile  alkaloid,  yet  if 
be  retained  in  the  fiuidextract  there  can 
ittle  doubt  that  the  other  more  fixed  prin- 
;s  will  be  retained  also.  The  preparation 
a  active  one,  but  in  large  doses  it  is  more 
to  produce  nausea  than  is  the  simple  ex- 
t. 

ose,  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  half  a 

(ounce  (1.8  to  15  Co.). 

ff.  Prep. — Vinum  Ergotse,  U.  S. 

JIDEXTRACTUM  ERIODICTYI.  U.  S. 

LUIDEXTRACT  OP  ERIODICTYON  [Ex  tract  urn 
Eriodictyi  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1S90] 

( flu-jd-ex-trac'tilm  6r-i-G-dic'ty-I ) 

uidextract  of  Yerba  Santa ;  Extrait  liquide  d' 
Ik'tyon,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Eriodictyonextrakt,  (?. 

Eriodictyon,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
l  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
>hol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
e  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
[ounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  eight  hun- 
l  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fiuidounces,  24 
ms]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic 
imeters  [or  6  fiuidounces,  366  minims]  of 
er,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
:es,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
ly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
igh  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
e  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
ns  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
r  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
olator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
a  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
bally  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
portions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
1  the  Eriodictyon  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30 
lounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
)orate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not 
eding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 


dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fiuidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fiuidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fiuidextract 1  has  a  dark  brownish- 
green  color,  and  has  proven  a  valuable  addition. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(0.9  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  EUCALYPTI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  EUCALYPTUS  [Extractum 
Eucalypti  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  eu-ca-lyp'tl ) 

Extrait  liquide  d'Eucalyptus,  Fr. ;  FlUsslges  Eu. 
calyptusextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Eucalyptus,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fiuidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fiuidounces, 
173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  tivo  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fiuidounces, 
218-  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fiuidounces,  252  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percola- 
tor; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Eucalyptus  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30 
fiuidounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fiuidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fiuidounces,  6 §  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fiuidextract  well  represents  the  drug, 
and  is  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  color,  having 
the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  of  eucalyptus  very 
strongly  developed,  but  in  effectiveness  it 
is  much  inferior  to  the  volatile  oil. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8 
Cc). 

1  Aromatic  Fiuidextract  of  Yerba  Santa  (Edel's 
process). — Take  of  fiuidextract  of  yerba  santa,  2  fluid- 
ounees ;  oil  of  cloves,  32  drops ;  oil  of  orange,  16 
drops ;  oil  of  sassafras,  16  drops  ;  alcohol,  3  fluid- 
ounces  ;  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  12  flui- 
drachms ;  compound  fiuidextract  of  cardamom,  4 
fluidrachms ;  water,  4  fiuidounces ;  glycerin  purified 
talc  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  fluidextracts 
and  oils  are  mixed,  the  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  water  added,  then  some  talc,  and  finally 
the  alcohol,  when  the  mixture  is  filtered,  returning 
the  first  filtrate  until  it  passes  clear.  Sufficient 
glycerin  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate  to  make  one 
pint.  The  preparation  is  readily  miscible  with  water, 
elixirs,  or  syrups.  This  fiuidextract  (so  called)  is 
Intended  for  making  a  palatable  Aromatic  Syrup  of 
Yerba  Santa.    {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  189..  423.) 
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PART 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  EUONYMI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  EUONYMUS 

(flti-id-§x-tr&c'tum  eu-6n'y-mi) 

Fluidextract  of  Wahoo ;  Extrait  llquide  d'Ecorce 
de  Fusain  Americain,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Splllbaumrinden- 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "  Euonymus,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  eight  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11 
fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until 
the  Euonymus  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapo- 
rate the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract ;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough 
menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

Dose,  as  a  laxative,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3 
to  0.9  Cc.) ;  as  a  purgative,  one  fluidrachm 
(3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Euonymi,  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  EUPATORII.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  EUPATORIUM  [Extractum 
Eupatorii  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum   eu-pa-to'rl-I ) 

Fluidextract  of  Boneset,  Fluidextract  of  Thorough- 
wort  ;  Extrait  llquide  d'Eupatoire  perfollee,  Fr. ;  Fltis- 
siges  Durchwaehsener-Wasserhanrextrakt,  Flussiges 
Durchwachsdostenextrakt,  Q. 

* "  Eupatorium,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alco- 
hol, until  the  Eupatorium  is  exhausted.  Reserve 


the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  ai 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  d; 
solve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  ai 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Flui 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimett- 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  5, 

This  fluidextract  will  have  but  a  limited  ui 
although  it  well  represents  the  drug,  sir 
boneset  is  chiefly  employed  in  domestic  mei 
cine.    It  is  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  color 

Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidracl 
(1.3  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  FRANGUL/E. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  FRANOULA  [Extractum 
Frangula:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( nu-jd-ex-trac'tum  fran'gu-lse) 

Extrait  liquide  d'Ecorce  de  Bourdaine,  Fr. ;  Eitr 
turn  Frangulae  fluidum,  P.  G. ;  Faulbaum-Fluld 
trakt,  Fliissiges  Faulbaumrindenextrakt,  <?. 

*  "  Frangula,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousa 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  AL 
hoi,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  m£ 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  flu 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  five  hundi 
cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  m 
ims]  of  Alcohol  with  eight  hundred  cubic  cet 
meters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  "Wat 
and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  th 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  flu 
ounces,  401  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  a 
enough  of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  pc 
der  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolat 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  clos 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  for 
eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  menstrui 
using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  £ 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Frangula  is 
hausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cu 
centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  p 
tion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  cet 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms 
U.  S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  has  been  qv 
largely  used  in  this  country.  It  is  intended 
be  a  laxative,  but  it  is  frequently  disappointi 
as  the  drug  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  of  u 
formly  good  quality.  The  fluidextract  is  j 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color.1 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cj 


1  Siceet  Fluid  Extract  of  Buckthorn  (Edel  s 
cess). — Fid.  extr.  buckthorn,  16  fl.  oz. ;  solution 
potassa,  1  fl.  dr.;  solution  of  liquorice  (N.  »■). 
fl.  oz.  ;  saccharin,  1  dr.    Take  3  fluidounces  of 
fluidextract,  reduce  by  evaporation  to  hair  a  n 
ounce,  dissolve  in  the  rest  of  the  fluidextract 
the   solution   of   potassa,   saccharin,   and  liquor 
The  resulting  product  is  a  permanent  sweet  nun 
tract.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  423.) 
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LUIDEXTRACTUM  GELSEMH.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GELSEMIUM  [Extractum 
Gelsemll  Fluldum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  gel-sem'M) 

Sxtralt  llquide  de  Jasmin  jaune  ou  Gelsemium, 
,■  Fliissiges  Gelber  Jasminextrakt,  Fliissiges  Gel- 
aiuraextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Gelsemium,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
ul  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
cohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
msand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with 
•ee  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
nces,  69  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
nly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
ough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
ive  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
<:ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
ver  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
roolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
len  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
adually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Gelsemium 
exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred 
bic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  min- 
s]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
rinder  to  a  soft  extract ;  dissolve  this  in  the 
served  portion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to 
ike  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
achms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  identical  with  the  fluidextract  for- 
■rly  official,  which  has  proved  very  useful, 
is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color. 
Dose,  from  two  to  three  minims  (0.12  to 
!  Cc). 

AJIDEXTRACTUM  GENTIAN/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN  [Extractum 
dentiane  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-jd-px-trac'tum  gen-ti-ii'nse ) 

Extrait  Iiquide  de  Gentiane,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Enzian- 
trakt,  O. 

* "  Gentian,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
ammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted 
Icohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
ousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms] .  Moisten  the  powder  with 
rce  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 

fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
(1  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
in  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
3  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
hen  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
or,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
wed  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
urs.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
*ly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until 
e  Gentian  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
jht  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ices,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapo- 
te  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
is  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough 


Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  translucent,  reddish-brown  fluid, 
with  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  root.  It  may  be 
questionable  whether  it  was  needed,  though  it 
has  the  advantage  that  we  may  obtain  from  it 
the  tonic  effects  of  the  drug  with  less  alcohol 
than  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  tincture, 
and  pharmaceutically  it  affords  a  convenient 
method  of  giving  to  mixtures  the  tonic  proper- 
ties of  gentian  when  required. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to 
1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  GERANII.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GERANIUM  [Extractum 
Geranii  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fift-jd-px-trac'tfun  gp-ra'nl-I) 

Extrait  Iiquide  do  Geranium  macule,  Extrait  llquide 
de  Uec  de  Grue  tachcte\  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Fleekenstorch- 
schnabelextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Geranium,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Glyc- 
erin, one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]. Mix  the  Glycerin  with  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol,  and  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water, 
and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  II 
fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding,  first,  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  Alco- 
hol and  Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  six 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
138  minims]  of  Alcohol  to  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of 
Water,  until  the  Geranium  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms]." 

V.  S.  ,  . 

The  quantity  of  glycerin  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  this  fluidextract  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
and  the  process  is  now  unobjectionable.  It  is 
a  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  having  little  odor 
and  a  very  astringent  taste.  For  Stoh's_  pro- 
cess, see  Registered  Pharmacist,  1893,  253. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 
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FLUIDEXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ/E. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GLYCYRRHIZA  «  [Extractum 
Glycyrrhizae  Fluid um,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-jd-ex-trac'tum  glyc-yr-rhi'zae ) 

Extractum  Glycyrrhizfe  Liquidum.,  Br.;  Liquid 
Extract  of  Liquorice ;  Fluidextract  of  Licorice  or 
Liquorice;  Extrait  liquide  de  Reglisse,  Fr. ;  Fliis- 
slges  Siissholzwurzelextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Glycyrrhiza,  ia  No.  20  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims] ;  Am- 
monia Water,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
fluidounce,  331  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Pour  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  boiling  Water  upon 
the  Glycyrrhiza,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  one  hour.  Pack  the 
moistened  powder  loosely  in  a  metallic  perco- 
lator, pour  boiling  Water  upon  it,  and  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed,  supplying  boiling 
Water  until  the  Glycyrrhiza  is  exhausted. 
Evaporate  the  percolate  at  a  moderate  heat, 
until  it  measures  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims], 
and,  when  cool,  add  four  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol,  mix  well  and  set  it  aside  for 
three  days.  After  filtering  the  liquid,  distil 
it  until  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16 
fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  distillate  have  been 
obtained;  transfer  the  liquid  in  the  still  to  a 
suitable  container,  add  the  Glycerin,  Ammonia 
Water,  and  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Alcohol.  Finally, 
add  sufficient  Water  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

"  Liquorice  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Distilled 
Water,  5  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  5  litres;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Liquorice  Root  with  half  of  the  Distilled 
Water ;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  strain ; 
press;  to  the  pressed  marc  add  the  remainder 
of  the  Distilled  Water  and  set  aside  for  six 
hours ;  strain ;  press ;  mix  the  strained  liquids ; 
heat  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.) ;  strain  through 
flannel;  evaporate  until  the  fluid  has  acquired, 
when  cold,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.200 ;  add  to 
this  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  the  Alcohol; 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  twelve  hours;  filter." 
Br. 


1  Ewtraotum  Olycjirrhizir  Spirituosum,  Br.  Add. 
Spirituous  Extract  of  Liquorice. — "  Extract  of  Liquor- 
Ice,  10  ounces  (Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.).  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  250  cubic 
centimetres ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Extract  of  Liquorice  with  enough  Distilled 
Water  to  form  a  liquid;  add  the  Alcohol;  then  add 
enough  Distilled  Water  to  produce  a  well-mixed  bulk 
of  one  pint  (or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres)  ; 
filter  if  necessary."  Br.  Add. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 


The  process  for  this  fluidextract  was  m; 
rially  changed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  ' 
former  processes,  while  making  stable  fh 
extracts  of  good  appearance,  were  defici 
in  not  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  ac 
oily  constituent  found  in  licorice  root; 
present  process  overcomes  this  difficulty 
exhausting  the  coarsely  powdered  root  v 
boiling  water,  concentrating  the  infusions,  a1 
ing  alcohol  to  precipitate  inert  constituents, 
filtering;  the  nitrate  is  distilled  to  recover 
excess  of  alcohol,  and  glycerin,  ammonia  wat 
and  alcohol  added  to  bring  the  measure  to  i 
required  standard.    This  process  is  essenti: 
that  recommended  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme.  ' 
British   formula  for  the  liquid  extract 
several  inconvenient  manipulative  features,  s  i 
as  the  repeated  macerations  and  expressi< 
evaporating  to  a  certain  specific  gravity, 
(See  Mont.  Pharm.  Journ.,  1893,  147;  P. 
1898,  188.)    This   preparation  .is  now  v 
largely  used  as   an  adjuvant,  and  for 
guising  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine,  which  she 
be  added  to  the  preparation  of  licorice  ; 
before  the  dose  is  taken.    It  is  a  very  c 
venient  form  for  using  licorice,  the  objecti 
to  the  former  fluidextracts  of  the  root  hav 
been  the  slight  acridity  and  the  presence  of 
much  alcohol.    Not  only  does  the  arnmc 
render  the  glycyrrhizin  soluble,  thus  materi  i 
adding  to  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the  fl) 
extract,  but  it  also  greatly  lessens  the  acrid 
It  is  a  very  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  hav 
the  well  known  sweet  taste  of  licorice,  ; 
froths  when  shaken  with  water.   A  syrup 
licorice  may  be  made  by  adding  two  parts 
fluidextract  to  fourteen  parts  of  simple  syi 
An  elixir  containing  licorice  (Elixir  Adjuva  < 
was  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev. 

Used  as  a  vehicle  only. 

Off.  Prep.— Elixir  Adjuvans,  U.  S.;  Mist 
Sennse  Composita,  Br.;  Syrupus  Sarsapar 
Compositus,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Aloes,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  GRANATI.  U.  i 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  POMEGRANATE 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  gra-na'ti) 

Fluidextract  of  Pomegranate  Root  Bark ;  Ext 
liquide  d'Ecorce  de  Balaustier,  Extrait  liquide 
Ecorce  de  Grenadier,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Granatwui 
rindenextrakt,  G. 

*"Granatum,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  th 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  gram 
Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [o 
fluidounces,  183  minims];  Diluted  Alcohol 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  ci 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachn 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  nine  hundred  cubic  ce 
meters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  rninims] 
Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centime* 
[or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  n 
ture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  peij 
lator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  satui 
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e  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
hen  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  tbe  per- 
lalor,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
>.sely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
rty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the 
muinder  of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards 
iluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Pomegranate  is  ex- 
isted. Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic 
nlimcters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of 
g  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
irtion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
ike  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  flui- 
achms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  admitted  to  the  U.  S. 
larmacopopia  (8th  Revision)  for  the  first, 
ne;  it  well  represents  the  virtues  of  pome- 
anate. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  GRINDELI/E. 
U.  S.  (Br.  Add.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  ORINDELIA  [Extractum 
Grindelia;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(M-id-ex-trac'tum  grln-de'll-ae ) 

Extractum  Grindelia?  Liquidum,  Br.  Add.,  Liquid 
siract  of  Grindelia  ;  Extralt  liquide  de  Grinds) la, 
■.;  Fliissiges  Grindelienextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Grindelia,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
amines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
>1,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
te  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
moes,  Gi  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
id  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
"3  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  and 
Hy  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
iniras]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
owder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
>rlO  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
ack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
del  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
nd  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
egins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
>wer  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
ercolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
'hen  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
radually  adding  menstruum,  until  the  Grin- 
elia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight  hun- 
ted and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  Guid- 
ances, 356  minims]  of  the  percolate.  Distil 
ff  the  Alcohol  from  the  remainder  by  means  of 
water-bath;  and  evaporate  the  residue  to 
soft  extract ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
on,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
Imdextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]." 
IS. 

"Grindelia,  in  No.  40  powder,  20  ounces 
Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Sodium  Bicar- 
onate,  2  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  grammes; 
Hstilled  Water,  10  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 


500  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Grindelia 
with  eight  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol; 
macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  for  twenty-four 
hours;  pack  the  moistened  powder  in  a  perco- 
lator, and  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  saturate 
it  thoroughly;  when  the  liquid  begins  to  drop, 
close  the  lower  orifice  of  the  percolator;  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  allow  perco- 
lation to  proceed,  gradually  adding  more  of 
the  Alcohol  until  the  Grindelia  is  exhausted. 
Remove  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  dis- 
solve the  residue  in  the  Distilled  Water  to 
which  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate  has  previously 
been  added,  and  after  effervescence  ceases  add 
enough  Distilled  Water  to  produce  fifteen 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  and  then  enough  of 
the  Alcohol  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liquid 
Extract."  Br.  Add. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  well  represents 
the  drug;  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  resin- 
ous matter  present,  it  does  not  mix  well  with 
aqueous  liquids.  The  so-called  "  alkaline  fluid 
extract  of  grindelia"  may  be  made  by  evapo- 
rating one  pint  of  official  fluidextract  until 
reduced  to  twelve  fluidounces,  making  a  solution 
of  ISO  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  four 
fluidounces  of  water,  adding  it  slowly  to  the 
evaporated  fluidextract,  and  filtering.  The 
fluidextract  is  a  dark  brown  liquid  having  the 
peculiar  odor  of  grindelia. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  GUARAN/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  OUARANA  [Extractum 
Guarana;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  (890] 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  gua-ra'nae) 

Extrait  liquide  dp  Guarana,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Guar- 
aDaextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Guarana,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to_  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alco- 
hol, until  the  Guarana  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix 
thoroughly.    Assay  five  cubic  centimeters  of 
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this  liquid  by  the  process  given  below;  from 
the  results  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calcula- 
tion the  amount  of  alkaloids  contained  in  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid;  add  to  this  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  finished  Fluidextraet  con- 
tain 3.5  Gm.  of  the  alkaloids  from  Guarana." 
U.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Fluidextraet  of 
Guarana,  five  cubic  centimeters',  Chloroform, 
Ether,  Ammonia  Water,  Normal  Sulphuric 
Acid  V.S.,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Transfer  to  a  separator  5  Cc.  of 
Fluidextraet  of  Guarana,  add  15  Cc.  of  chlo- 
roform and  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water.  Shake 
well  and  allow  the  liquid  to  separate  completely. 
Draw  off  the  chloroform  into  a  beaker.  Shake 
out  the  fluid  remaining  in  the  separator  with 
two  additional  portions  of  chloroform  of  10 
Cc.  each,  evaporate  the  combined  chloroformic 
solutions  carefully  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the 
alkaloidal  residue  in  a  mixture  of  2  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  20  Cc.  of  warm 
distilled  water.  Allow  it  to  cool,  and  filter 
the  solution  into  a  separator,  rinse  the  flask 
and  filter  with  distilled  water,  adding  the  rins- 
ings to  the  separator,  then  add  20  Cc.  of  chlo- 
roform and  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  shake 
the  separator  for  one  minute.  Draw  off  the 
chloroform  into  a  tared  flask,  and  repeat  the 
extraction  with  two  portions  of  10  Cc.  each  of 
chloroform,  adding  this  to  the  tared  flask. 
Distil  off  the  chloroform,  and,  when  dry,  add 
2  Cc.  of  ether,  and  evaporate  this  very  care- 
fully with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath  (to  avoid 
decrepitation).  Dry  the  residue  to  a  constant 
weight  on  the  water-bath.  Multiply  the  weight 
by  20,  which  will  give  the  weight  in  gram- 
mes of  alkaloids  contained  in  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  Fluidextraet  of  Guarana." 
U.  S. 

This  fluidextraet  is  of  doubtful  utility.  The 
■  powdered  drug  itself  is  portable,  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  is  efficient  when  given  diffused 
in  water;  nothing  is  gained  by  making  it  into 
a  fluidextraet.  The  fluidextraet  is  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1897,  423.) 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc.). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HAMAMELIDIS 
FOLIORUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  HAMAMELIS  LEAVES 
[Extractutn  Hamamelidis  Fluldum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fiu-id-ex-trac'tum  hfim-a-mel'j-dis  fo-lj-o'rum) 

Extractutn  Hamamelidis  Liquidum,  Br.:  Liquid 
Extract  of  Hamamelis ;  Fluidextraet  of  Witch-hazel 
Leaves;  Extrait  liquide  de  Hamamelis,  Fr. ;  Flilssiges 
Hamamelisextrakt,  G. ;  Bxtraeto  fluido  de  hama- 
n.elis,  8p. 

*  "  Hamamelis  Leaves,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 


drachms].   Mix  the  Glycerin  with  three  hu 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces, 
minims]    of  Alcohol  and  six  hundred  cul 
centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  wi 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pai 
ithrmlyin  a  conical  percolator;  then  add  enoui 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  lea 
a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begi 
to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  low 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  pen 
lator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Thi 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grac 
ally  adding,  first,  the  remainder  of  the  m« 
struum,  and  then  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  a 
Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  three  hut 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces. 
minims]  of  Alcohol  to  six  hundred  cubic  a 
timeters   [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
Water,  until  the  Hamamelis  Leaves  are  c 
hausted.    Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  a 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  3 
minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  t 
remainder   to   a   soft   extract;  dissolve  tl 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  m« 
struum  to  make  the  Fluidextraet  measure  o 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounc 
6i  fluidrachms]."    U.  S. 

"  Hamamelis  Leaves,  in  No.  40  powder, 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moist 
the  powdered  Hamamelis  Leaves  with  abc 
eight  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hi 
dred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pa 
the  moistened  powder  in  a  percolator,  and  a 
sufficient  menstruum  to  saturate  it  thorough] 
when  the  liquid  begins  to  drop,  close  the  low 
orifice  of  the  percolator;  set  aside  for  fori 
eight  hours;  then  allow  percolation  to  procei 
gradually  adding  menstruum  until  the  Han 
ruelis  Leaves  are  exhausted;  reserve  the  fi: 
seventeen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eig 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  pi 
colate;  remove  the  alcohol  from  the  remainc 
by  distillation ;  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  sc 
extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portio 
add  sufficient  menstruum  to  produce  twen 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cul 
centimetres  of  the  Liquid  Extract."  Br. 

This  is  a  fluidextraet  which  well  represei 
the  virtues  of  witchhazel.  It  has  a  dark  re 
dish-brown  color. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Hamamelidis,  Br.  , 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HYDRASTIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  HYDRASTIS  [Extractum 
Hydrastis  Fluidnm,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trae'tum  hy-dras'tis) 

Extractum  Hydrastis  Liquidum.  Br-J  Liql 
Extract  of  Hydrastis;  Fluidextraet  of  Golden  fcei 
Extrait  liquide  de  Hydrastis,  Fr. ;  Extractum  I 
drastis  fluldum,  P.  G. ;  Hydrastis-Fluidextrakt ;  1 1  ,1 
si?ps  Hvdrastisextrakt,  G. ;  Estratto  di  larai; 
liguido,  It.;  Extracto  fluido  de  hidrastls,  Sp. 
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Hydrastis,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
it  mes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Glyc- 
r  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
it  es,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a 
u  lent  quantity,  to  make  about  one  thousand 
2  1  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  flui- 
,1  ims].   Mix  the  Glycerin  with  six  hundred 
i  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  min- 
of  Alcohol  and  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
rs  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water, 
having  moistened  the  powder  with  three 
Wed  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces, 
linims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
drical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
im  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
um  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
having  closely  covered   the  percolator, 
•rate  for  forty-eight  hours.    Then  allow 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually 
ng,  first,  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum, 
then  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water, 
'  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  cubic 
meters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
deohol  to  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water,  until 
Hydrastis  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the  first 
n  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
luidounces,  173  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract; 
'lve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix 
mghly.  Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
d  by  the  process  given  below ;  from  the  re- 
thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation  the 
mt  of  hydrastine  in  the  remainder  of  the 
d;  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to  make 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  the  finished 
dextract  contain  2  Gm.  of  hydrastine."  U.  S. 
isay.   U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).—"  Fluidextract  of 
rastis,  ten  cubic  centimeters ;  Distilled  Wa- 
Potassium  Iodide,  Ammonia  Water,  Ether, 
,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Transfer  10  Cc. 
Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis  by  means  of  a 
luated  pipette  to  a  100  Cc.  measuring  flask, 
85  Cc.  of  distilled  water  in  which  2  Gm. 
lotassium  iodide  have  been  previously  dis- 
ed,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  100  Cc, 
shake  the  liquid  for  several  minutes.  Then 
r  50  Cc.  of  the  liquid  into  a  measuring 
ider  and  transfer  it  to  a  separator.  Render 
liquid  alkaline  with  ammonia  water,  add  30 
of  ether,  and  shake  the  separator  at  inter- 
dnring  several  minutes.    When  separated, 
v  off  the  aqueous  layer  into  a  beaker,  and 
ether-solution  into  a  tared  beaker.  Return 
aqueous  solution  to  the  separator,  and  shake 
ith  20  Cc.  more  of  ether  for  one  minute, 
w  off  and  reject  the  aqueous  layer,  and 
the  ether-solution  into  the  tared  beaker, 
w  the  combined  ether-solutions  to  evaporate 
»  gentle  heat,  and  dry  the  residue  in  the 
*er  to  a  constant  weight  on  a  water-bath, 
tiply  the  weight  by  20,  which  will  give  the 
rht  in  grammes  of  hydrastine  contained  in 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Fluidextract 
Hydrastis."   U.  S. 
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"Hydrastis  Rhizome,  in  No.  60  powder,  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powdered  Hydrastis  with  about  eight  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  the  damp 
powder  in  a  percolator;  pour  on  sufficient  men- 
struum to  saturate  it  thoroughly;  when  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop,  close  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  percolator;  set  aside  for  forty-eight 
hours;  then  allow  percolation  to  proceed,  grad- 
ually adding  menstruum  until  the  Hydrastis 
is  exhausted;  reserve  the  first  seventeen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  percolate;  remove  the 
alcohol  from  the  remainder  by  distillation; 
evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft  extract ;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion;  add  sufficient 
menstruum  to  produce  twenty  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Liquid  Extract."  Br. 

The  fluidextract  thoroughly  represents  the 
drug.    It  is  of  a  deep  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrachm 
(0.9  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  HYOSCYAMUS  [Extractum 
Hyoscyami  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fla-id-ex-trac'tfim  hy-os-cy'a-mi ) 

Bxtrait  Hquide  de  Jusquiame,  F r. ;  Fliissiges  Bilsen- 
krautextrakt,  Q. 

* "  Hyoscyamus,  in  No.  60  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  about  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ounces,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Hyoscyamus  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract; dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Assay  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  liquid,  as  directed  below;  from 
the  results  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calcula- 
tion the  amount  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid ;  add  to  this  enough  men- 
struum to  make  each  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
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meters  of  the  finished  Fluidextract  contain 
0.075  Gm.  of  the  alkaloids  from  Hyoscyamus." 
U.  S. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus.  U.  S. 

(8th  Rev.). — "The  method  to  be  employed  is 
identical  with  that  given  for  Fluidextract  of 
Belladonna  Root,  using  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
of  Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus,  instead  of  the 
quantity  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root 
there  directed,  and  multiplying  the  product  by 
2  instead  of  10."    U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  improved  in  the  1880 
revision  by  abandoning  the  glycerin  directed  in 
the  former  process.  It  is  of  a  very  dark 
greenish-brown  color.  For  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties, see  Hyoscyamus. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Hyoscyami,  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  IPECACUANH/E. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  IPECAC  [Extractum 
Ipecacuanha.-  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-id-ex-trac'tum  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hee ) 

"A  Liquid  Extract  containing  2  to  21  grains 
of  the  alkaloids  of  Ipecacuanha  Root  in  110 
minims  (2  to  2.25  grammes  in  100  cubic  centi- 
metres)." Br. 

Extractum  Ipecacuanha;  Ltquidum,  Br.;  Liquid 
Extract  of  Ipecacuanha ;  Extrait  liquide  d'lpeca- 
cuanha,  Fr. ;  FHissiges  Ipecaeuanhaextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Ipecac,  in  No.  80  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6-^  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluid- 
ounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 
ounces,  218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having- 
moistened  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually 
adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions 
of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the 
Ipecac  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28 
fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
liquid  by  the  process  given  below;  from  the 
results  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation 
the  amount  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of 
the  liquid;  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to 


make  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
finished  Fluidextract  contain  1.75  Gm.  of 
alkaloids  from  Ipecac."  U.  S. 

Assay  of   Fluidextract   of   Ipecac.  U. 

(8th  Rev.) — "Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  ten  c\ 
centimeters;  Ammonia  Water,  Ether,  Nor 
Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal  Sulphi 
Acid    V.S.,    Fiftieth-normal    Potassium  ] 
droxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  each,  a  j, 
cient  quantity.    Transfer  10  Cc.  of  Fluk 
tract  of  Ipecac  by  means  of  a  graduf 
pipette  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish.  Ev 
orate  off  the  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  a  wa 
bath,  and,  when  almost  cool,  add  5  Cc.  < 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  and  stir  the  liq 
at   intervals   for  three   minutes.  Filter 
liquid  into  a  separator,  rinse  the  dish,  and  w' 
the  filter  successively  with  10  Cc.  and  5 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  these  liquids  to 
separator.     To  the  separator  add  20  Cc. 
ether  and  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus  par 
render  the  liquid  alkaline  with  ammonia  wi 
and  shake  the  separator  for  one  minute.  D: 
off  the  aqueous  layer  into  a  beaker,  and 
ether-layer  into  another  beaker.  Return 
aqueous  solution  to  the  separator,  add  10 
more  of  ether,  and  shake  the  liquid,  adding 
ether-solution  to  that  already  in  the  beaker, ; 
returning  the  aqueous  solution  to  the  se 
rator;  repeat  the  extraction  with  10  Cc.  more 
ether,  and  then  add  the  ether-layer  to  t 
already  in  the  beaker.    Allow  the  eomhi 
ether-solutions    to    evaporate,    either   spot ' 
neously  or  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath  cont; 
ing  warm  water,  and  then  add  10  Cc.  of  ter 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.     Stir  the  liq 
carefully  with  a  glass  rod  to  facilitate  the  si  j 
tion  of  the  alkaloids,  and  when  these  have 
dissolved,  add  5  drops  of  hematoxylin  1< 
From  a  graduated  burette,  add  sufficient 
tieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  to  j 
cause  the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  to  ti 
purple.     Divide  the  number  of  cubic  cei 
meters  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydros 
V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract  the  quotient  from 
(the  10   Cc.   of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  a 
V.S.  taken),  and  multiply  the  remainder  " 
0.0238,  and  this  product  by  10,  which  will  g] 
the  weight  in  grammes  of  alkaloids  contair 
in  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Flu 
extract  of  Ipecac."    U.  S. 

"  Ipecacuanha    Root,    in    No.    20  powd 
1  pound  (Imperial)  or  800  grammes;  Calcii 
Hydroxide,  700  grains  (Imp.)  or  80  gr'amm/ 
Alcohol   (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quanti 
Moisten  the  powdered  Ipecacuanha  Root  w 
six  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  three  hundi 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  firn 
in  a  percolator;  add  more  of  the  Alcohol,  ai 
when  the  liquid  begins  to  droja,  close  the  km 
orifice  of  the  percolator;  set  aside  for  twenl: 
four  hours.    Then  percolate  slowly  until  th 
teen  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  I 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimetij 
have  been  collected ;  reserve  this  portion.  _  Cdl 
tinue  percolation  until  nothing  more  is  <1 
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eted;  drain  well.  Mix  the  Lime  with  the 
re-  allow  them  to  remain  in  contact  for 
sntv-four  hours;  then  continue  percolation 
lil  exhaustion  is  complete.  Recover  the  alco- 
fiora  the  last  two  percolates  by  distillation; 
solve  the  residual  extract  in  the  reserved  por- 
n  of  percolate. 

Determine  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in 
■  resulting'  strong  liquid  extract  by  the  fol- 
ding analytical  process: 

)ilute  20  cubic  centimetres  with  an  equal 
k  of  water.  Remove  the  alcohol  by  the  aid 
a  water-bath;  add  to  the  warm  solution  an 
ess  of  solution  of  lead  subacetate.  Filter; 
sh  the  precipitate  with  water  and  add  the 
shines  to  the  filtrate.  Remove  the  excess  of 
d  from  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with 
utcd  sulphuric  acid;  filter;  wash  the  pre- 
itate  with  water  and  add  the  washings  to 

filtrate.  Transfer  the  filtrate  to  a  separa- 
;  add  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia  and 
tate  with  25  cubic  centimetres  of  chloro- 
m.  Separate  and  set  aside  the  chloroformic 
ution.  Twice  repeat  the  agitation  with 
oroform,  and  the  separation.  Mix  the 
nroformic  solutions;  evaporate;  dry  at  a 
iperature  below  176°  F.  (80°  C),  and  weigh 

residue  of  total  alkaloids. 
S^rom  this  weight  calculate  the  amount  of 
aloids  in  the  bulk  of  strong  liquid  extract, 
1  add  to  the  latter  sufficient,  Alcohol  (90  per 
t.)  to  produce  Liquid  Extract  of  Ipecacu- 
la  containing  not  less  than  2  and  not  more 
n  2.25  grammes  of  alkaloid  in  100  cubic  cen- 
etres,  or  from  2  to  1\  grains  in  110  min- 
i."  Br. 

The  menstruum  for  the  U.  S.  fluidextract 
5  altered  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  and  the  pro- 
•tions  then  adopted  are  retained  in  the 
rhth  Revision ;  it  was  proved  by  J.  U. 
yd  that  when  alcohol  alone  is  used  a  por- 
i  of  emetine  escapes  solution.  On  the 
er  hand,  it  is  known  that  when  the  men- 
uum  is  more  aqueous  large  amounts  of  the 
'tinous  principles  are  taken  up,  and  it  is 
y  desirable  to  separate  these  in  order  to  pre- 
it  their  appearance  as  a  flocculent  precip- 
(e  in  syrup  of  ipecac;  but  efficiency  is  to  be 
ight  for  as  the  first  desideratum,  and  hence  a 
nstroum  which  will  extract  the  activity  and 
ke  a  fluidextract  that  will  not  let  fall  a 
ky  precipitate  of  inert  matter  has  been  se- 
ed; usually  this  will  not  mix  with  syrup 
hout  slight  precipitation,  but  the  improved 
eial  process  for  syrup  of  ipecac  should 
sctually  separate  any  precipitate  resulting 
m  the  presence  of  apotheme  in  the  fluid- 
ract.i  The  British  liquid  extract  (1898) 
i  new  preparation  and  is  standardized;  the 
ellent  researches  of  Paul  and  Cownley  on 
cac,  and  the  assay  work  of  Kremel,  Keller, 
1  others,  undoubtedly  prompted  the  intro- 


R-  Rother  recommends  alcohol  for  a  menstruum 
the  use  of  magnesia,  and  the  percolation  of 
finely  powdered  ipecac  upon  what  he  calls  the 
principle.    (1).  C,  1886.  p.  4.) 


duction  of  the  process  for  the  liquid  extract. 
(See  Ipecacuanha.)  It  will  probably  be  found, 
however,  that  the  U.  S.  menstruum  is  prefer- 
able. An  acetic  extract  of  ipecac  (dry)  in 
used  in  Great  Britain;  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  heating  necessary  to  dry  it  is  injurious  to 
its  emetic  properties.  (P.  J.,  1895,  158.) 

This  fluidextract  is  a  thin,  dark  reddish- 
brown,  transparent  liquid,  of  a  bitterish  slightly 
acrid  taste,  but  without  the  nauseous  flavor 
of  the  root.  It  is  a  convenient  preparation  for 
adding  to  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  mixtures, 
and  is  used  officially  principally  in  preparing 
the  syrup  of  ipecac.2 

Dose,  as  emetic,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9 
to  1.8  Cc)  ;  as  an  expectorant,  one  to  two  min- 
ims (0.06  to  0.12  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Acetum  Ipecacuanha?,  Br.;  Mistura 
Ehei  et  Sodse,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Ipecacuanha;,  U.  S.; 
Tinctura  Ipecacuanha;  et  Opii,  U.  8.;  Vinum 
Ipecacuanha;,  U.  S.,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  KRAMERI/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  KRAMERIA  [Extractum 
Krameria'  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-triic'turn  krg.-me'ri-se) 

Fluidextract  of  Rhatany ;  Exlrait  liquide  de  Ra- 
ta nhia,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Ratanhiaextrakt,  Ratanhiawur- 
zel-fluidextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Krameria,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  the  Krameria  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6}  flui- 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  process  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  formerly  official  except  in  the  absence 
of  glycerin  from  the  menstruum;  (he  fluid- 
extract  well  represents  the  root,  and  has  a 
deep   red  color  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 

Dose,  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (0.6 
to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Krameria1,  V.  8. 


-For  discussion  of  the  alkaloidal  strength  of 
ipecac  and  its  fluidextract,  by  H.  W.  Snow,  see  Ph. 
Era,  1887. 
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FLUIDEXTRACTUM  LAPP/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  LAPPA  [Extractum 
Lappa;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flfi-id-§x-trac'tum  lap'pae ) 

Fluidextrakt  of  Burdock  Root ;  Extralt  liquide  de 
Bardane,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Klettenwurzelextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Lappa,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6§  fluidrachms] .  Moisten  the  powder 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounees,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  per- 
colator, close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolatox*,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  the  Lappa  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27 
fluidounees,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidex- 
tract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounees,  6i  fluidrachms] ."  U.  S. 

The  official  fluidextract  of  burdock  is  of  a 
dark  brownish-red  color. 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  minims  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  LEPTANDRAE. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  LEPTANDRA  [Extractum 
Leptandra;  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fifi-id-ex-trac'tiim  lep-tan'drae) 

Fluidextract  of  Culver's  Root ;  Extrait  liquide 
de   Leptandra,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Leptandraextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Leptandra,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounees,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluid- 
ounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 
ounces,  218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounees,  252  minims]  of 
the  mixture,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Leptandra  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluidounees,  356 


minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  tl 
remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  tl 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  i 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousat 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6J  flu 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  of  a  reddish-bro* 
color. 

Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrach 
(1.3  to  3.75  Cc). 
Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Leptandrae,  V.  8. 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  LOBELIOE.  U.  S 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  LOBELIA 

( flu- jd-ex-trac'tum  lo-be'H-ae ) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Lobelie  enflee,  Fr.;  FlUssle 
Lobelienkrautextrakt,  Fliissiges  Lobelienextrakt,  G 

*  "  Lobelia,  in  No.  50  powder,  one  thousat 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Acet 
Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mal 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  flui 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms] .  Mix  two  hundred  at 
seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  9  fluidounce 
143  minims]  of  Acetic  Acid  with  seven  hundn 
and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  24  flui 
ounces,  247  minims]  of  Water,  and,  havii 
moistened  the  powder  with  three  hundred  at 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounees,  4( 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in 
cylindrical  glass  percolator;  then  add  enouf 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifk 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolato 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  tl 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  addir 
menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions  < 
Acetic  Acid  and  Water  as  before,  until  tl 
Lobelia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  mi 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounce 
208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapora 
the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceedir 
50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissob 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enou£, 
menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextract  measui 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluii 
ounces,  6%  fluidrachmsL"  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  differs  from  that  of  tl 
U.  S.  P.  1890  1  in  that  the  menstruum  instea 

1  "  Lobelia,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousar 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; Diluted  Ale 
hoi,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousat 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6*  fluidrachms 
Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and  fit' 
cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounees,  400  minims]  i 
Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindnc 
percolator ;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  ' 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  1 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolato, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  coven 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  in< 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  aadu 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Lobelia  is  exhausted.  K 
serve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cenli 
meters  [or  28  fluidounees,  356  minims]  of  the  pej 
colate.  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperate 
not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract 
dissolve  this  In  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enouf 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measu 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounce 
6 J  fluidrachms]."   U.  S.  1890. 
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being  diluted  alcohol,  is  acetic  acid,  diluted 
h  3  volumes  of  water;  the  acetic  menstruum 
well  adapted  for  exhausting  the  drug. 
This  is  a  valuable  fluidextract.  It  is  of  a 
rk  olive  color,  having  the  acrid  taste  of 
elia  very  marked. 

'Jose,  as  an  expectorant,  from  one  to  five 
aims  (0.06  to  0.3  Cc.) ;  as  an  emetic,  from 
;  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc). 

LUIDEXTRACTUM  LUPULINI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  LUPULIN  [Extractum 
Lupulini  Fluidum,  Pharra.  1890] 

( flA-jd-ex-trac'tum  lu-pu-ll'ni) 

;xtralt  liquide  de  Lupulin,  Fr. ;  Fllissiges  Lupulin- 
rakt,  G. 

' "  Lupulin,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
uces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
mtity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidi-achms]. 
ck  the  Lupulin  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
ator;  then  add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate 
>  Lupulin  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
hen  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  per- 
ator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
isely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
rty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Alcohol, 
til  the  Lupulin  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
it  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30 
idounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
iporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
ve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
nigh  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextract  meas- 
!  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
idounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  V.  S. 
This  fluidextract  is  of  a  very  dark  brown 
or,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  hops  very 
tinetly.  Owing  to  its  resinous  character,  it 
not  miscible  with  aqueous  liquids,  and  if  de- 
ed in  combination  it  is  necessary  to  use  gum 
abic  or  other  emulsifying  agent. 
Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9 
.). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  MATICO.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  MATICO  [Extractum 
Matico  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fid-ld-ex-trae'tuin  niat'j-co) 

fixtrait  liquide  de  Matico,  Fr.;  Fllisslges  Mati- 
Jlatterestrakt,  O. 

* "  Matico,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
ammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alco- 
1,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
e  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
mces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
w  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
3  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  and 
ty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
mms]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
iwder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 


[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Matico  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  perco- 
late, and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract; dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and 
add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidex- 
tract measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  probably  the  best  liquid  prepai'ation 
of  matico;  the  present  formula  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  1870.  It  is  a  greenish- 
black  liquid,  which  probably  contains  all  of 
the  virtues  of  matico,  and  affords  an  excellent 
form  for  internal  administration. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.9 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  MEZEREI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  MEZEREUM  [Extractum 
Mezerei  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-jd-ex-trac'tum  me-ze're-I) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Mezereon  (de  Garou),  Fr. ; 
Fliissiges   Seidelbastextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Mezereum,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  eight  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Water,  and, 
having  moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding 
menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions  of 
Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Meze- 
reum is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208 
minims  ]  of  the  percolate.  Distil  off  the  Alco- 
hol from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and 
add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidex- 
tract measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  identical  with  that  for- 
merly official.    It  is  too  acrid  for  internal  ad- 
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ministration;  its  principal  use  is  as  the  active 
ingredient  in  the  stimulating  ointment  of 
mezereon  which  is  still  used. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMICAE. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  NUX  VOMICA  [Extractum 
Nucis  Vomicae  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( liu-id-ex-trac'tum  nu'cls  vom'i-ese) 

"A  Liquid  Extract  containing  1£  grains  of 
Strychnine  in  110  minims  (1.5  gi-ammes  in 
100  cubic  centimetres)."  Br. 

Extractum   Nucis  Vomica  Liquidum,  Br. ;  Liquid 

Extract  of  Nux  Vomica ;  Extrait  liquide  de  Noix- 
Vomique,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Kriihenaugen-Extrakt,  F. 
Brechuussextrakt,  F.   Strycknossamenextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Nux  Vomica,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Acetic  Acid,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluid- 
ounce,  331  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  about  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6£  flui- 
drachms] .  Mix  Alcohol  and  Water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  25  fluidounees,  173  minims]  of  Alco- 
hol, and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  8  fluidounees,  218  minims]  of  Water. 
Moisten  the  powder  with  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  fluidrachms] 
of  the  mixture,  to  which  the  Acetic  Acid  had 
previously  been  added,  and  let  it  digest,  in  a 
well-covered  vessel,  in  a  warm  place,  during 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  pack  it  in  a  cylindri- 
cal glass  percolator,  gradually  pour  menstruum 
upon  it,  and  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly  until  the  Nux  Vomica  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  30  fluidounees,  208  minims]  of 
the  percolate,  distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the 
remainder  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  evap- 
orate the  residue,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed-' 
ing  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
liquid  by  the  process  given  below;  from  the 
results  thus  obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation 
the  amount  of  strychnine  in  the  remainder  of 
the  liquid;  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to 
make  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  finished  Fluidextract  contain  1  Gm.  of 
strychnine."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Fluidextract  of 
Nux  Vomica,  ten  cubic  centimeters ;  Ammonia 
Water,  Ether,  Chloroform,  Distilled  Water,  Nor- 
mal Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Sulphuric  Acid  Solu- 
tion (3  percent.  H2SO4).  Sodium  Hydi'oxide 
Solution  (1  in  10),  Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40), 
Tenth-normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  "Fiftieth- 
normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Iodeosin 
T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Transfer  10 
Ce.  of  Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica  by  means 
of  a  graduated  pipette  to  a  porcelain  dish, 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  with  the  aid  of  a 
water-bath,    and    dissolve   the   residue,  while 


warm,  in  a  mixture  of  16  Cc.  of  ether,  5  t 
of  chloroform,  and  4  Cc.  of  ammonia  wat 
and  transfer  the  solution  to  a  separator,  rii 
ing  the  dish  with  a  little  chloroform,  wlr 
is  to  be  added  to  the  separator,  and  shake  I 
separator  carefully  for  a  few  minutes.  Wl 
the  fluids  have  separated,  draw  off  the  aque< 
layer  into  another  separator,  wash  the  ehlo 
form-ether  liquid  and  separator  with  a  lit! 
water,  and  add  this  to  the.  second  separat 
Then  shake  the  aqueous  liquid  with  two  s 
cessive  portions  of  15  and  10  Cc,  respective! 
of  chloroform,  and  add  these  to  the  first  se 
rator.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  1 
in  the  second  separator  still  shows,  after  aci 
fying,  a  reaction  with  mercuric  potassium  iod 
T.S.,  repeat  the  shaking  out  with  10  Cc.  m 
of  chloroform.  Now  shake  the  combined  liqu 
in  the  first  separator  with  three  successive  p 
tions,  respectively,  of  15,  10,  and  10  Cc. 
normal  sulphuric  acid  VS.,  and  collect 
combined  acid  solutions  in  another  separat 
To  this  acid  solution  add  a  small  piece  of  : 
litmus  paper,  and  sufficient  ammonia  water 
render  it  alkaline,  then  shake  out  successiv 
with  three  portions,  respectively,  of  25. 
and  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  collect  the  cl 
roform  solutions  in  a  beaker.  Evaporate 
chloroform  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  c 
solve  the  alkaloidal  residue  in  15  Cc.  of 
percent,  sulphuric  acid  solution,  by  the 
of  a  water-bath,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  c( 
To  this  solution  add  3  Cc.  of  a  cooled  ruixt 
of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  acid  (spec: 
gravity  1.40)  and  distilled  water,  and,  af 
rotating  the  liquid  a  few  times,  set  it  as 
for  exactly  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  gently  th 
times  during  this  interval.  Transfer  the  resi 
ing  red  liquid  to  a  separator  containing 
Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydrox 
(1  in  10),  wash  the  beaker  three  times  w 
very  small  amounts  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
the  washings  to  the  separator.  If  the  liqi 
is  not  quite  turbid,  add  2  Cc.  more  of  the  so 
tion  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Now  add  20  Ce. 
chloroform  to  the  separator,  and  shake  it  m 
by  a  rotating  motion  for  a  few  minutes,  all 
the  liquids  to  separate,  and  draw  off  the  chlo 
form  through  a  small  filter,  wetted  with  ch 
roform,  into  a  flask.  Repeat  this  twice,  usi 
10  Cc.  of  chloroform  each  time,  and  dr 
off  both  portions  into  the  flask,  usi 
the  same  filter.  Finally,  wash  the  filter  a 
funnel  with  5  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  tl 
evaporate  all  the  chloroform  by  means  of 
water-bath,  very  carefully,  to  avoid  decre 
tation.  To  the  alkaloidal  residue  add 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
drops  of  iodeosin  T.S.,  about  80  Cc.  of  d 
tilled  water,  and  20  Cc.  of  ether.  When 
the  alkaloid  is  dissolved,  titrate  the  excess 
acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydrox 
VS.,  until  the  aqueous  liquid  just  turns  pit 
Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  VS.  tak 
by  5,  subtract  this  number  from  10  (the  10  1 
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tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken), 
tiplv  the  remainder  by  0.0332,  and  this 
luct  by  10,  which  will  give  the  weight  in 
iimcs  of  strychnine  contained  in  one  hun- 
l  cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of 
i  Vomica."    U.  S. 

Moisten  one  pound  (Imperial)  or  five  hun- 
1  grammes  of  Nux  Vomica,  in  No.  20  pow- 
vvith  eight  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  rneas.)  or 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of 
ohol  (70  per  cent.);  set  aside  in  a  covered 
iel  for  six  hours;  pack  firmly  in  a  per- 
nor; pour  over  the  powder  sufficient  of  the 
istruum  to  saturate  it  and  to  leave  a  stratum 
ve  it;  when  the  liquid  begins  to  flow,  close 
lower  orifice;  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
is;  continue  slow  percolation,  adding  more 
istriuun  as  required,  until  twelve  fluid  ounces 
up.  meas.)  or  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
cubic  centimetres  have  been  collected ;  re- 
ve  this  strong  percolate.  Change  the  re- 
>cr;  continue  the  percolation  until  about 
\y  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eighteen  hun- 
(1  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
[istruum  have  been  employed,  or  until  the 
Atler  is  exhausted;  press  the  marc;  add  the 
n-essed  liquid  to  the  weaker  percolate;  re- 
ve  the  alcohol  by  distillation ;  evaporate  the 
idue  to  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
rty-one  cubic  centimetres;  add  three  fluid 
■ices  (Imp.  meas.)  or  ninety-three  cubic 
timetres  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  Add 
3  mixture  to  the  reserved  portion;  set  aside 
•  twenty-four  hours;  pour  off  the  clear 
iid;  filter  the  remainder. 

Determine  the  proportion  of  Strychnine  in 
■  resulting  strong  liquid  extract  by  the  fol- 
ding analytical  process : 

Evaporate  10  cubic  centimetres  to  a  thick 
•upy  consistence  on  a  water-bath;  dissolve 
:  residue  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
iting  if  necessary;  place  the  solution  in  a 
>arator,  and  add  5  grammes  of  sodium  car- 
nate  dissolved  in  25  cubic  centimetres  of 
iter,  together  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
hroform;  agitate  thoroughly;  set  aside;  sep- 
ate  the  clear  chloroformic  solution.  Twice 
peat  the  agitation  with  chloroform,  and  the 
paration.  Mix  6  cubic  centimetres  of  diluted 
Iphuric  acid  with  25  cubic  centimetres  of 
iter;  divide  this  into  three  parts,  and  shake 
2  mixed  chloroformic   solutions   with  each 

turn.  Dilute  the  nnited  acid  liquids  with 
iter  to  175  cubic  centimetres;  transfer  to  a 
mpered  flask,  adding  25  cubic  centimetres  of 
hit  ion  of  potassium  ferrocyanide ;  shake  well 
d  frequently  during  half  an  hour;  allow  to 
md  for  6  hours.    Transfer  the  precipitate 

a  small  filter,  rinsing  out  the  last  portions 
th  water  containing  one-fortieth  of  its  volume 

diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  wash  until  the 
things  are  free  from  bitterness.  Rinse  the 
wipitate  into  a  separator.  Add  5  cubic  centi- 
mes of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  shake  well; 
en  add  15  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroform 

two  successive  portions,  shaking  well  after 


each  addition;  separate  the  chloroformic  solu- 
tions, mix  and  allow  the  chloroform  to  evapo- 
rate in  a  counterpoised  dish  in  a  current  of 
warm  air;  dry  the  residue  for  1  hour  on  a 
water-bath,  covering  the  dish  to  avoid  loss  of 
Strychnine  from  decrepitation;  weigh. 

From  this  weight  calculate  the  amount  of 
Strychnine  in  the  strong  liquid  extract,  and 
add  to  the  latter  sufficient  Alcohol  (70  per 
cent.)  to  produce  a  Liquid  Extract  of  Nux 
Vomica  containing  1.5  grammes  of  Strychnine 
in  100  cubic  centimetres,  or  1J  grains  in  110 
minims."  Br. 

This  fluidextract  has  been  retained  princi- 
pally with  the  view  of  giving  the  pharmacist 
an  accurately  adjusted  liquid  preparation  of  nux 
vomica  which  is  more  concentrated  than  the  tinc- 
ture. The  process  of  assay  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  for  the  extract.  The  British  assay 
process  is  based  on  that  recommended  by  Dun- 
stan  and  Short  (P.  J.,  1884,  623).  The  men- 
struum has  been  carefully  selected  so  that  the 
alkaloids  shall  be  extracted  and  as  much  of 
the  oil  left  in  the  residue  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  a  dry  powdered  extract  it  would  be 
necessary  to  separate  the  fixed  oil  before  assay- 
ing it,  and  then  to  make  up  the  weight,  if 
necessary,  with  sugar  of  milk  or  some  inert, 
soluble  powder.  An  important  advantage, 
aside  from  that  of  securing  uniformity  and 
safety,  is  that  the  operator  need  not  carry  the 
percolation  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases 
to  be  profitable  (on  account  of  the  waste  of 
alcohol),  because  the  extract  must  be  brought 
to  a  definite  alkaloidal  strength.  Such  an  ex- 
tract can  be  used  with  great  advantage  to  make 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  of  definite  alkaloidal 
strength. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Nucis  Vomicae,  Br.;  Ex- 

traetum  Nueis  Vomicae,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PAREIRCE. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  PAREIRA  [Extractum 
Pareirae  Fluidum,  Phartn.  1890] 

( nu-id-ex-trac'tum  pa-rei'rae ) 

Extractum  Pareirae  Liquidum,  Br.  :  Liquid  Ex 
tract  of  Pareira  ;  Extrait  liquide  de  Parelra  Brava, 
Fr.;  Fliissiges  Parelraextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Pareira,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Glyc- 
erin, one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  183  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each. 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  and  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water, 
and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in 
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a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding, 
first,  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and 
afterwards  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  20  fiuidounces,  138  minims] 
of  Alcohol  to  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  13  fiuidounces,  252  minims]  of  Water 
until  the  Pareira  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  28  fiuidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  perco- 
late, and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft 
extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion, 
and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. " 
V.  S. 

"Add  to  Pareira  Root,  in  No.  40  powder, 
rather  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  boiling 
Distilled  Water  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  pack  in  a  percolator  and  pass 
boiling  Distilled  Water  slowly  until  the  per- 
colate amounts  to  about  ten  times  the  weight 
of  the  Pareira  Root,  or  until  the  latter  is 
exhausted.  Ascertain  the  proportion  of  extrac- 
tive matter  in  the  percolate  by  evaporating 
a  small  weighed  quantity  in  a  counterpoised 
dish  on  a  water-bath  to  a  firm  consistence, 
and  weighing  the  product.  Then  evaporate 
the  bulk  of  the  percolate  until  the  residual 
liquid  contains  one-third  of  its  weight  of  such 
extractive  matter;  mix  with  this  residual  liquid 
sufficient  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  to  pro- 
duce from  three  volumes  of  the  evaporated 
liquid  four  volumes  of  Liquid  Extract  of  Pa- 
reira. Filter,  or  otherwise  clarify,  if  necessary." 
Br. 

The  former  British  preparation  was  a  con-, 
centrated  solution  of  the  extract,  preserved  by 
adding  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  its 
measure  of  alcohol.  There  must  be  consider- 
able loss  through  the  action  of  the  heat  in 
evaporating  the  extract,  and  again  through 
precipitation,  due  to  attempting  to  dissolve  an 
aqueous  extract  in  a  hydro-alcoholic  menstruum. 
The  present  liquid  extract  (1898)  is  made  by 
percolating  the  powdered  root  with  boiling 
water;  the  process  does  not  state  how  boiling 
distilled  water  is  to  be  passed  slowly,  and  the 
inference  is  that  it  is  only  intended  that  boil- 
ing water  should  be  poured  on  the  drug;  no 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  rapid  cooling; 
it  would  probably  be  best  to  use  a  jacketed 
percolator,  the  space  being  filled  with  steam 
or  hot  water,  if  hot  percolation  is  intended. 
The  IT.  S.  fluidextract  is  made  directly  from 
the  drug,  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water  and 
glycerin,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  better  prep- 
aration. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PHYTOLACC/I 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  PHYTOLACCA  [Extractun 
Phytolacca  Radicls  Fluldum,  Pharm.  1890J 

( fiu-id-ex-trac'tum  phy-to-lae'cae ) 

Fluidextract  of  Pokeroot ;  Extrait  liquide  de  ]' ' 
tolaque    (racine),  Fr. ;    Fliiasiges  Kermesbeerem 
zelextrakt.  Q. 

*  "  Phytolacca,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  th 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grain 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  m  i 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fli 
ounces,  6§  fluidrachms].    Moisten  the  pom 
with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fiuidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Aleo: 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolat 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  satui 
the   powder  and   leave   a  stratum  above 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  j. 
colator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  havi 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
forty-eight  hours.    Then  allow  the  percolat 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Dilu 
Alcohol,   until  the  Phytolacca  is  exhaust 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  ce\'\ 
meters  [or  27  fiuidounces,  24  minims]  of 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  tc 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  p 
tion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  mi 
the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cu\ 
centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6i  fluidrachms 
U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  first  made  official 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890. 

Dose,  as  an  alterative,  from  one  to  five  m 
ims  (0.06  to  0.3  Cc),  as  an  emetic,  fifteen 
thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PILOCARPI. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  PILOCARPUS  [Extractum 
Pilocarpi  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  pi-lo-ear'pi) 

Extractum  Jaborandl  Liquldum,  Br.,  Liquid  1 
tract  of  Jaborandi ;  Fluidextract  of  Jaborandl ;  J 
trait  liquide  de  Jaborandi,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Jaborau 
extrakt,  <?. 

*  "  Pilocarpus,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  the 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains, 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  ma 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  flu: 
ounces,  6A  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powc 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimett 
[or  11  fiuidounces,  401  minims]  of  Dilut 
Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  pi 
colator;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  aho 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  ti 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  havr 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  f 
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fi  weight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
b  iroceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
A  hoi,  until  the  Pilocarpus  is  exhausted, 
jj  rve  the  first  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
to  '.meters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of 
a  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at 
a  nperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
ti  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
p  ion,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic 
a  meters  of  this  liquid  by  the  process  given 
bi  w;  from  the  results  thus  obtained,  aseer- 
b.  by  calculation  the  amount  of  alkaloids  in 
1  remainder  of  the  liquid;  add  to  this  enough 
D  itrnum  to  make  each  one  hundred  cubic 
■i  meters  of  Fluidextrajct  contain  0.4  Gm. 
I  le  alkaloids  from  Pilocarpus."    U.  S. 

;say.    U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Fluidextract  of 
'  'arpus,  ten  cubic  centimeters ;  Chloroform, 
aonia  Water,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S., 
li-normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth- 
ial  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Cochineal 
or  Iodeosin  T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
Transfer   10   Cc.   of   Fluidextract  of 
•arpus  by  means  of  a  graduated  pipette  to 
u-celain  dish  containing  a  little  clean  sand, 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  with  the  aid  of  a 
r-bath.   Mix  the  sand  uniformly  with  the 
;ict  and  transfer  the  mixture  to  an  Erlen- 
sr  flask  of  about  100  Cc.  capacity,  rinsing 
dish  with  a  mixture  of  25  Cc.  of  ehlo- 
rm  and  2.5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water.  Trans- 
t lie  rinsing's  to  the  flask,  cork  it  securely, 
shake  it  well  at  intervals  during  one  hour, 
ait  the  liquid,  transfer  to  a  separator,  wash 
sand  with  several  portions  of  chloroform, 
<  off  and  filter  the  chloroformic  liquid  into 
her  separator.    Then  shake  out  the  chlo- 
ral solution  with  15  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
V.S.,  transferring  the  acid  aqueous  solution 
nother  separator.    Repeat  the  shaking  out 
a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
V.S.  and  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  collecting 
acid  solutions  in  the  second  separator, 
in  repeat  the  shaking  out  with  10  Cc.  of 
lied  water,  and  add  the  aqueous  liquid  to 
second   separator.      Introduce    into  the 
nd  separator  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus 
?r,  add  enough  ammonia  water  to  render 
liquid  alkaline,  and  shake  out  the  liquid 
20  Cc.  of  chloroform,  drawing  off  the 
roformic  solution  into  a  beaker.  Repeat 
shaking  out   with   two   portions   of  15 
10  Cc.  each   of   chloroform,   and  add 
chloroformic    solutions    to    the  beaker, 
porate  the   chloroform   by   means   of  a 
r-bath,  and  dissolve  the  alkaloidal  resi- 
in  8  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid 
Add  5  drops  of  cochineal  T.S.  or  iodeo- 
T.S.,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with 
.'th-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  Di- 
the  number  of  cubic  'centimeters  of  fif- 
i-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used, 
),  subtract  the  quotient  from  8  (the  8  Cc. 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken), 
multiply  the  remainder  by  0.02,  and  this 
luct  by  10,  to  obtain  the  "weight  in  gram- 


mes of  alkaloids  contained  in  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  Fluidextract  of  Pilo- 
carpus." U.  S. 

"Jaborandi  Leaves,  in  No.  20  powder,  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powdered  Jaborandi  Leaves  with  ten  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  the  moistened 
powder  in  a  percolator,  and  set  aside  for 
twelve  hours;  then  percolate  with  the  men- 
struum, collecting  and  reserving  seventeen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  percolate;  continue 
percolation  until  an  additional  quantity  of 
fifty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  and  a 
half  litres  of  percolate  is  obtained;  distil  the 
latter  so  as  to  recover  the  alcohol,  evaporate 
the  residual  aqueous  liquid  to  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  extract,  adding  it  to  the  reserved 
percolate;  to  the  product  add  sufficient  of  the 
Alcohol  to  produce  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Liquid  Extract."  Br. 

This  preparation  represents  jaborandi  leaves 
thoroughly.  Of  the  liquid  preparations  of  the 
drug,  the  infusion  and  tincture  are  both  open 
to  objection,  the  former  on  account  of  the 
bulkiness  of  the  dose,  and  the  latter  because 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  it  contains. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  half  a  flui- 
drachm  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PODOPHYLLI. 

U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  PODOPHYLLUM  [Extractum 
Podophylli  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fla-Jd-ex-trac'tilm  pod  o-phyl'll ) 

Fluidextract  of  May  Apple  or  Mandrake ;  Extrait 
llquide  de  l'odophylle,  Fr. ;  Flilssiges  Fussblattwurzel- 
extrakt,  Fliissiges  Podophyllumextrakt,  Q. 

* "  Podophyllum,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6  J  fluidrachms].  Mix 
eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ounces,  24  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportion  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Podophyllum  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of 
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the  percolate.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the 
remainder  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough 
menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms] ."    U.  S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  well  represents 
the  root,  but  is  of  very  little  use,  since  podo- 
phyllum is  much  better  administered  in  other 
forms. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to 
0.9  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PRUNI 
VIRGINIAN/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  WILD  CHERRY  [Extractum 
Pruni  VirginianJE  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fiu-id-ex-trac'tiim  pru'nl  vi'r-^in-i-a'nse ) 

Extrait  liquide  d'Ecorce  de  Cerisier  de  Virginie, 
Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Wildkirschenrindenextrakt,  Cf. 

*  "  Wild  Cherry,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
6  fluidounces,  366  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  two 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  six  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims]  of 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
ounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator;  then 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours;, 
then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  grad- 
ually adding,  first,  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
struum, and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  Alco- 
hol and  Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluid- 
ounces,  366  minims]  of  Alcohol  to  eight  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24 
minims]  of  Water,  and  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  very  slowly,  until  the  Fluidextract 
measures  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  has  been  practically  more 
troublesome  than  any  of  the  other  fluidex- 
tracts.  We  had  first  Procter's  original  pro- 
cess, •  then  his  modified  one,  in  which  almonds 
were  used  to  supply  emulsin  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (See  U. 
S.  D.,  15th  edition,  p.  637.)  This  was  aban- 
doned as  too  cumbersome  in  1870,  and  we  had 
the  glycerin  experiment.  The  fluidextract  of 
1870  deposited  heavily  soon  after  being  made. 
The  present  formula  is  the  result  of  much  care- 
ful work  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is 


believed  to  be  an  improvement  over  all  its  pr 
ecessors.1  J.  M.  Good  (Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1897,  220)  prefers  repercolation,  with  a  m 
struum  composed  of  one  volume  each  of  gl 
erin  and  alcohol  and  three  volumes  of  wat 
each  portion  of  drug  is  moistened  with  a  m 
ture  of  one  part  of  glycerin  and  two  pa 
of  water.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  wine  col 
of  a  rough  astringent  taste,  with  a  deci< 
odor  and  taste  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrac1 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  QUASSIA.  U. ! 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA  [Extractum 
Quassia:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-id-ex-tr&c'tum  quas'si-se) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Quassie,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Qtias 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "  Quassia,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousc 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Al ! 
hoi,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mi 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fir, 
ounces,  6-J  fluidrachms].  Mix  three  hund 
cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  m 
ims]  of  Alcohol  with  six  hundred  cubic  cei 
meters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  w  t 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  flu 
ounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  ^ 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  a 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liqi 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  ' 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  ' 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hou 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slow 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  sa 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  befo 
until  the  Quassia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  fi 
nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  flu 
ounces,  20S  minims]  of  the  percolate,  a 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  <3 
solve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  as 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextr; 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [ 
33  fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  an  active  preparatu 
The  British  "  Liquor  Quassia?  Concentrate  " 


1  Fluidextract  of  Wild  Cherry  (Improved). — Tl 
process  is  advocated  by  Cyrus  M.  Boger.  wh'o  stat 
that  all  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  developed,  tarn 
is  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  and  consequen 
precipitation  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  "  Ta 
of  Ground  Wild  Cherry  Bark,  ten  troyounces;  Wai 
and  Alcohol,  each,  ten  fluidounces;  Glycerin,  fo 
fluidrachms.  Moisten  the  bark  with  ten  fliiidoum 
of  water  and  put  loosely  in  the  percolator,  cl< 
tightly,  and  allow  it  to  macerate  sixty  hours;  th 
pack  very  firmly,  mix  the  ten  fluidounces  of  alcol 
and  four  of  glycerin  and  pour  it  upon  the  bar 
now  cork  up  the  percolator  tightly  and  macerr 
twenty-four  hours  longer ;  at  the  expiration  of  tl 
time  remove  the  cork,  and  about  twelve  fluwomul 
of  percolate  will  come  through  ;  water  should  nil 
be  poured  on  to  force  the  other  four  flulaouni 
out,  when  the  percolation  should  be  stopped  and  t 
product  will  be  finished."  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  pp. 
232.) 


T  i.  Fluidextractum  Qucrcus. — Quillajec. — Rhamni  Purshiance. 


!e  with  alcohol  (20  per  cent.)  as  a  iridi- 
um and  has  one-tenth  the  strength  of  the 
5.  fluidextract. 

ose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6 
JJIDEXTRACTUM  QUERCUS.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  QUERCUS 

( fhi-id-cx-t  rac'tflm  quer'ciis ) 

uideztract  of  White  Oak  P.ark  ;  Extrait  liquldn 
orce  de  Chene,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Eichenrinden- 
ikt,  0. 

"  Qtiercus,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
nines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Grlyc- 
,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
lounces,  183  minims] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a 
eient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
'meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]. 

the  Glycerin  with  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of 
itcd  Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened  the 
dor  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  rnix- 
•,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 

i  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
rder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 

liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
e  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
?red  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
it  hours.  Then  alloAV  the  percolation  to 
•eed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  re- 
nder of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards 
ited  Alcohol,  until  the  Quercus  is  ex- 
stod.  Reserve  the  first  seven  hundred 
ic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  min- 
|  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
nder to  a  soft   extract;   dissolve  this  in 

reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted 
nhol  to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one 
isand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

his  fluidextract  was  admitted  to  the  U.  S. 
(Sth  Rev.)  for  the  first  time.  It  represents 
virtues  of  oak  bark. 

lose,  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (0.9  to 
)  Cc). 

AJIDEXTRACTUM  QUILLAJ/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  QUILLAJA 

( ttft-jd-ex-trac'tum  quil-la'jse) 

luidextrart  of  Soap  Bark:  Extrait  liqutde  d* 
roe  de  Quillaya,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Seifenrindenox- 
t,  (7. 

"  Quillaja,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
mines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
uted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
■ces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
h  four  hundred,  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
dounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
I  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 

ii  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
powder  and  leave  a   stratum   above  it. 
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When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percola- 
tion to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  until  the  Quillaja  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  ttiousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  tU  flui- 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  admitted  to  the  U.  S. 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time.  It  represents 
the  soluble  principles  from  quillaja. 

Dose,  three  to  ten  minims  (0.2  Cc.  to  0.6  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  RHAMNI 
PURSHIAN/E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CASCARA  SAGRADA 
[Extractum  Rhamni  Purshiana:  Fluidum,  Pliarin.  1890] 

( flo-jd-e. x-trac'tum  rham'ni  piir-sM-a'nae) 

Extractum  Cascara:  Sagrada:  Liquidum,  Br.; 
Liquid  Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada :  Extrait  liquide 
de  Cascara  Sagrada.  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Cascara-Sagrada- 
extrakt,  O. 

*  "  Cascara  Sagrada,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  (ii  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  six 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
138  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
the  powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  satu- 
rate the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  per- 
colator, close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  men- 
struum, until  the  Cascara  Sagrada  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]." 
U.  S. 

"  Cascara  Sagrada,  in  No.  20  powder.  20 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  4  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  200 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  Cascara  Sagrada  with 
fifteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled 
Water,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  six  hours ; 
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Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshiance  Aromaticum. — Rhei. 


PART 


then  place  it  loosely  in  a  percolator  and  per- 
colate with  more  of  the  Distilled  Water  until  the, 
powder  is  exhausted;  evaporate  the  percolate 
to  twelve  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres;  add  the  Alcohol,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water  or  with  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  volume  of  the  mixed  liquids  to  twenty 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liquid  Extract."  Br. 
This  process  has  been  improved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  percolation  in  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  in  place 
of  evaporating  decoctions,  and  preserving  the 
residue  with  alcohol. 

This  fluidextract  is  a  good  preparation,  but 
the  aromatic  fluidextract  is  more  largely  used. 

Dose,  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (0.9 
to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Cascarse  Aromaticus,  Br. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  RHAMNI  PUR- 
SHIAN/E  AROMATICUM.  U.  S. 

AROMATIC  FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  CASCARA  SAGRADA 

( flu-jd-ex-trac'turn  rhani'ni  pttr-slri-a'nse 
ar-o-mS.t'j-cum ) 

Tasteless  Fluidextract  of  Caseara  Sagrada ;  Ex- 
trait  llquide  Aromatique  de  Caseara  Sagrada,  Fr. ; 
Bitterloses  fliissiges  Cascara-Sagradaextrakt,  G. 

* "  Caseara  Sagrada,  in  No.  40  powder, 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains] ;  Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  30  powder,  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains] ;  Magnesium  Oxide,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims] ; 
Compound  Spirit  of  Orange,  ten  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  162  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  Diluted' 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Cas- 
eara Sagrada,  GlyGyrrhiza,  and  Magnesium 
Oxide  thoroughly,  and,  having  added  two  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fluidounces,  301 
minims]  of  Water,  allow  the  mixture  to  mac- 
erate for  twelve  hours,  and  then  dry  it  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  min- 
ims] of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mix- 
ture, pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  re- 


mainder of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwa 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  powder  is  exhaust 

Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  co 
meters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  p 
tion,  add  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Orange  £ 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Flu 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeter 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  17. 

This  aromatic  fluidextract  was  introdu.' 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  tii 
It  is  given  as  a  laxative,  the  object  of  the  ad 
tion  of  magnesium  oxide  is  to  destroy 
bitter  taste  of  the  caseara  sagrada.  Lime 
sometimes  used  instead  of  magnesia  but  it 
been  shown  that  lime  acts  injuriously  upon 
laxative  principles  of  caseara  sagrada.  ] 
fluidextract  is  very  largely  used. 

Dose,  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  ( 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  RHEI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB  [Extractum 
Rhei  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-e/x-tr&c'tum  rhS'i) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Rhubarbe,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  B 
barberextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Rhubarb,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  th 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grain 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  eight  h 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic  c 
timeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Y 
ter,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with  fi 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, ! 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  ir 
conical  percolator;  then  add  enough  menstru 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  strat 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  di 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orif 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolat 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  all 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  graduo 
adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  proportii 
of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Rl 
barb  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  sei 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  the  percolate,  a 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  i 


1  Aromatic  Fluidextract  of  Caseara  Sagrada  ( 
terless). — L.  C.  Urban  prefers  lime  to  magnesia, 
suggested  by  H.  B.  Gilpin,  for  making  a  palata 
preparation  of  caseara.  His  process  is  as  follow 
1000  Gm.  ground  caseara  sagrada,  150  Gm.  grot 
licorice  root,  and  100  Gm.  freshly  slaked  li 
are  kneaded  with  1000  Cc.  of  water,  al!owedr 
stand  twelve  hours,  and  then  dried  at  50°  C.  1 
dried  drugs  are  moistened  with  400  Cc.  of  a  m 
struum  made  bv  mixing  500  Cc.  alcohol  and  . 
Cc.  glycerin  with  250  Cc.  water,  and  percolated  w 
sufficient  of  the  menstruum,  followed  by  water, 
exhaust  the  drug.  The  first  850  Cc.  are  resen 
then  mixed  with  the  balance  of  the  percolate,  eva 
rated  to  a  soft  extract,  and  12  Cc.  of  compoi 
spirit  of  orange  added.  (Ph.  Rev.,  1896,  270.) 


Fluidextractum  Rhei. — Rhois  Glabrae. — Rosce. 
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ceding  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 

olve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
uo-h  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
isure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
Jounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 
dthough  the  process  for  the  fluidextract  of 
barb  of  U.  S.  P.  1870  was  an  improvement 
its  predecessors,  on  the  addition  of  water 

fluidextract  precipitated  heavily,  so  that 
jps  or  mixtures  made  with  it  were  very 
ightly.  As  the  chief  use  of  the  fluidextract 
a  making  such  preparations,  this  was  very 
ortunate,  and  constituted  sufficient  grounds 

the  abandonment  of  this  formula  in 
or  of  one  which  will  exhaust  the  root  of  its 
gative  properties  and  yet  yield  a  prepara- 
i  that  will  remain  clear  when  water  is  added 
:t.  Geo.  Bille  claims  that  all  that  is  neces- 
■f  is  to  exhaust  the  sixteen  troyounces  of 
barb  with  cold  water,  evaporate,  by  means 

a  water-bath,  to  twelve  fiuidounces,  and 

four  fiuidounces  of  glycerin.  The  present 
cess  affords  a  fluidextract  which  thoroughly 
resents  the  root,  but  it  has  in  a  degree  the 
ie  objection  that  the  former  preparation 
,  immiscibility  with  syrups  and  water,  with 
;  of  transparency.  An  alkali  or  an  alka- 
i  carbonate  dissolves  this  precipitate,  but 

use  of  the  fluidextract  is  limited.  The 
tish  "  Liquor  Rhei  Concentratus "  is  made 
!i  alcohol  (20  per  cent.)  as  a  menstruum  and 
ne-half  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  fluidextract 
•hubarb. 

lose,  for  an  adult,  as  a  purgative,  twenty  to 
ty  minims  (1.3  to  1.8  Ce.) ;  as  a  laxative, 
in  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Ce.)- 
'ff.  Prep. — Extractum  Rhei,  U.  8.;  Mistura 
i  et  Sodas,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Rhei,  U.  8. 

UIDEXTRACTUM  RHOIS  GLABRAE. 
U.  S. 

LUIDEXTRACT  OF  RHUS  GLABRA  [Extractum 
Rhois  (ilnbra-  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'turn  rho'is  gla'bra?) 

'luldextract  of  Sumach  Berries ;  Extrait  liqulde 
fruit  de  Sumac,  Fr.;  Fltissiges  Sumachbeeren- 
•akt,  G. 

"  Rhus  Glabra,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
d  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
cerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
dounces,  183  minims]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a 
icient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6$  fluidrachms]. 
c  the  Glycerin  with  nine  hundred  cubic 
timeters  [or  30  fiuidounces,  208  minims]  of 
uted  Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened  the 
vder  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
timeters  [or  11  fiuidounces,  401  minims] 
the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
'colator;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to 
urate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 

When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
colator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
iely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 


forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Rhus  Glabra  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  27  fiuidounces,  24  minims]  of 
the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder 
to  a  soft  extract ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  flui- 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

A  formula  for  this  preparation  was  pro- 
posed by  J.  P.  Remington  (A.  J.  P.,  1S74,  p. 
7)  which  differs  from  that  at  present  official 
merely  in  containing  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  glycerin  in  the  menstruum.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  is  a  valuable  prep- 
aration of  sumach  berries,  and  is  a  useful 
addition  to  mouth  and  throat  washes,  gargles, 
etc. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc.). 
FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ROS/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  ROSE  [Extractum 
Ross  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(tlii-id-ex-trac'tum  r5'§ae) 

Fluidextract  of  Red  Rose  ;  Extrait  liquide  de  Rose 
rouge,  Fr. ;  Fltissiges  Essigrosenblumenbliitterex- 
trakt,  G. 

*  "  Red  Rose,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fiuidounces,  183  minims]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  nine  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  30  fiuidounces,  208  minims]  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  13  fiuidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mix- 
ture, pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  glass  per- 
colator; then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Red  Rose  is  ex- 
hausted. Reserve  the  first  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fiuidounces, 
173  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to 
a  soft  extraet;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  a  useful  adjuvant  and 
an  elegant  astringent.  It  is  of  a  deep  red 
color,  with  the  agreeable  flavor  of  rose.  Wm. 
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C.  Alpers  prefers  repereolation  for  this  fluid- 
extract,  stating  that  even  a  moderate  heat  im- 
parts an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  finished  pro- 
duct.  {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  425.) 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mel  Rosoe,  U.  »S'.;  Syrupus  Rosoe, 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  RUBI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  RUBUS  [Extractum 
Rubi  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( liu-jd-ex-trac'tiim  ru'bi ) 

Fluidextract  of  Blackberry  Bark ;  Extrait  liquide 
d'Ecorce  de  Ronce,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Brombeerrinden- 
extrakt,  G. 

•  *  "  Rubus,  in  No.  40  powder",  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually 
adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Rubus  is 
exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  min- 
ims] of  the  percolate.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol 
from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid- 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters- 
[or  33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms]."   U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  formerly  official.  It  is  a  very  dark 
reddish-brown,  translucent  fluid,  having  the 
properties  of  the  root  in  a  marked  degree. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidraehm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Rubi,  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SABIN/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SAVIN  [Extractum 
Sabina.-  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( Hu-id-ex-tiac'tum  sa-bi'nae) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Sabine,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Sade- 
baumspitzenextrakt,  (?. 

*  "  Savin,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  flui- 
drachms]. Moisten  the  powder  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 


ounces,  218  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  a 
enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  a 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liqi 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  I 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  I 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hou 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slow 
gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Savin 
exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundt 
cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  20S  rn, 
ims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the 
mainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  J 
C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Alco 
to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thouscr 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  fl 
drachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  identical  with  the  fluidextract  f 
merly  official.     It  is   a   dark  greenish-bit 
fluid,  not  mixing  well  with  aqueous  liqu 
without  the  use  of  an  emulsifying  agent, 
is  rarely  given  internally. 

Dose,  from  three  to  eight  minims  (0.2 
0.5  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SANGUINARL4 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SANGUINARIA 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  san-gui-na'ri-a ) 

Fluid  Extract  of  Bloodroot ;  Extrait  liquide 
Sanguinaire,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Blutwurzelextrakt,  G 

*  "  Sanguinaria,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  th\ 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grain 
Acetic  Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quant, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms].    Mix  two  h 
dred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [oi 
fluidounces,  143  minims]  of  Acetic  Acid  w 
seven   hundred   and   twenty-five   cubic  ce> 
meters    [or  24   fluidounces,   247  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  w 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  flu1 
ounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture,  allow  it 
macerate,  in  a  well-covered  vessel,  during  for 
eight  hours.    Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cyl 
drical  glass  percolator,  gradually  pour  in 
struum  upon  it,  using  the  same  proportu, 
of  Acetic  Acid  and  Water  as  before,  and  all 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  until 
Sanguinaria  is   exhausted.    Reserve  the  fi 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolf 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to.  a  soft  extra 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  £, 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextr 
measure  one   thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

The  liquid  preparations  of  sanguinaria  f 
have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  preeipiti 
and  this  fluidextract  will  not  prove  an  exc : 
tion,  although  the  acetic  acid  used  as  a  m> 
struum  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  p 
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lation.  It  is  of  a  very  deep  red  color.  The 
•ess  for  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  fluidextract  is 
.Milled.1 

ose  from  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3 

UIDEXTRACTUM  SARSAPARILL/C. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

.UIDEXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA  [Extractum 
Sarsaparilla;  Fiuidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( tti-jd-^x-trae'tum  siir-sa-pa-ril'la? ) 

ixtractum   Sars£e    Liquidum,     Br.  :    Liquid  Ex- 

i  of  Sarsaparilla;  Liquor  Sarsse  ;  Extrait  liquide 
^iilsepareille,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Sarsaparillaextrakt, 

"  Sarsaparilla,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thou- 
■i  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
uliol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
;e  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
Jounces,  6  J  fluidraehms] .    Mix  three  hun- 
I  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
iras]  of  Alcohol  with  six  hundred  cubic 
Hmeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder 
li  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters    [or  13 
ilounees,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
irmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
ugh  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
c  a  stratum  above  it.    When   the  liquid 
ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
eolator,   macerate    for   forty-eight  hours, 
■n  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
dually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
portions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
il  the  Sarsaparilla  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
tluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
1  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  ex- 
n;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion, 
I  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluid- 
ract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
'  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidraehms]."    U.  S. 
'  Sarsaparilla,  in  No.  40  powder,  20  ounces 
nperial)   or  1000   grammes;   Alcohol  (20 
•  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity;  Glycerin,  2 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)   or  100  cubic  centi- 
mes.   Divide   the    Sarsaparilla    into  three 


"  Sanguinaria,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
mines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Acetic  Acid, 
•i  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims]  ; 
ohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 

thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces. 
tluidrachnis].  Mix  Alcohol  and  Water  in  the  pro- 
tion  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  and  tuo 
deed  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 

minims]  0f  Water.  Moisten  the  powder  with 
M  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces. 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  to  which  the  Acetic  Acid 

I  previously  been  added,  and  let  it  macerate,  in  a 
k'overed  vessel,  in  a  warm  place,  during  forty- 
it  hours.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
relator,  and  gradually  pour  menstruum  upon  it, 

II  the  Sanguinaria  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
'it  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluid- 
ces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
remainder  to  a  soft  extract  ;  dissolve  this  in  the 

'rved  portion,  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make 
Fluid  Extract  measurp  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
cis  [or  33  fluidounces,  61  fluidraehms]."  V.  S.  1890. 


portions.  Moisten  one  portion  with  four  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  per- 
colator; set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  per- 
colate with  the  Alcohol  until  a  quantity  of  four 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  is  obtained.  Moisten  the 
second  portion  of  the  drug  with  this  liquid; 
pack  in  a  percolator;  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours;  percolate  with  a  menstruum  obtained 
by  further  percolation  of  the  first  portion; 
continue  until  a  quantity  of  four  fluid  ounces 
(Imp  meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
is  obtained.  Moisten  the  third  portion  of  the 
drug  with  this  liquid;  pack  in  a  percolator; 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  percolate  with 
a  menstruum  obtained  by  successive  percola- 
tion through  the  first  and  second  portions  as 
directed  above ;  collect  eighteen  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres from  the  third  percolator;  add  the 
Glycerin.  The  product  should  measure  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

The  British  Pharm.  (1898)  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  process  for  this  preparation,  having 
abandoned  maceration  for  repercolation ;  glyc- 
erin is  used  as  a  preservative,  being  added  to 
the  reserved  portion ;  the  reason  for  not  using 
the  glycerin  in  the  first  percolate  to  aid  in  the 
extraction  is  not  apparent.  The  introduction 
of  a  simple  fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla  into 
our  Pharmacopoeias  was  judicious,  as  it  enables 
the  physician  to  associate  this  medicine  with 
others  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  such  proportions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  may  rely  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  preparation,  if  made  with 
sufficient  care  and  skill  and  from  good  parcels 
of  the  root.  The  U.  S.  fluidextract  is  a  some- 
what dense,  scarcely  translucent  liquid,  of  a 
very  dark  reddish-brown  color,  and  of  a 
sweetish  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 

Dose,  of  U.  S.  fluidextract,  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minims  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc.)  ;  as  given  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  from  two  to  four  flui- 
draehms (7.5  to  15  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Sarsapariilae  Compositus, 
[/.  -b'. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SARSAPARILL/E 
COMPOSITUM.  U.  S. 

COMPOUND  FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA 
[Extractum  Sarsaparilla;  Fiuidum  Compositum, 
Pharm.  1890] 

(fln-!d-ex-trac'tum  sar-sa-pa-ril'loe  com-posM-tum) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Salsepareille  compose.  Fr; 
Zusammengesetztes   fliissiges   Sarsaparillaextrakt,  u. 

* "  Sarsaparilla,  in  No.  30  powder,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  26  ounces  av., 
199  grains]  ;  Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  30  powder, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  4  ounces 
av.,  102  grains]  ;  Sassafras,  in  No.  30  pow- 
der, one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231   grains];   Mezereum,  in   No.   30  powder, 
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thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  25  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Diluted  Alcohol, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  about  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  nine  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces,  208 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having  mois- 
tened the  mixed  powders  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  min- 
ims] of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator;  then  add  enough  menstruum 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
ing closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  the  powder  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27 
fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidex- 
tract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

Everything  depends  in  the  process  upon 
having  the  several  ingredients  equably  pow- 
dered, mixing  them  well  and  duly  moistening 
them,  and  then  packing  them  properly  in  the 
percolator.  The  moistening  of  the  mixed  pow- 
ders is  more  easily  effected,  as  they  are  less  dis- 
posed to  form  lumps  than  is  the  sarsaparilla 
powder  alone.  The  preparation  is  intended 
to  represent,  in  a  concentrated  state,  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  having  all  its 
ingredients  with  the  exception  of  the  guaiacum 
wood,  which  probably  adds  little  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  decoction.  It  was  originally  proposed 
by  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.  {A.  J.  P.,  it  285), 
and  the  official  process  differs  from  his  mainly 
in  the  omission  of  the  guaiacum  wood,  the- 
resin  of  which,  separating  during  the  evapo- 
ration, somewhat  embarrassed  the  process, 
without  adding  to  the  virtues  of  the  extract. 
The  British  "  Liquor  Sarsae  Compositus  Concen- 
tratus"  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  fluia- 
extract  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  made 
with  a  menstruum  of  distilled  water  with  225 
Cc.  of  alcohol  as  a  preservative  in  1000  Cc. 
of  finished  solution. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  one  fluidrachm 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

F LUI DEXTR ACTUM  SCILL/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  SQUILL 
( flfi-ld-?x-trie'ttni  scll'lse ) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Sellle,  Fr. ;  Flilsslges  Meer- 
zwiebelextrakt,  <?. 

*  "  Squill,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Acetic 
Acid;  Water,  each,  a  sufficient   quantity,  to 


make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachnis].  Mix  two  h 
dred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [oi 
fluidounees,  143  minims]  of  Acetic  Aeid \v 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  tset 
meters  [or  24  fluidounces,  247  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  added  eight  hundred  at 
centimeters  [or  27  fluidounees,  24  minims] 
the  mixture  to  the  powder,  allow  it  to  macer; 
in  a  well-covered  glass  or  porcelain  ves 
during  forty-eight  hours,  then  transfer  it 
a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  allow  the  p 
eolation  to  proceed  slowly,  adding  menstru 
gradually,  using  the  same  proportions  of  A 
tic  Acid  and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Fk 
extract  measures  one  thousand  cubic  cei 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  fluidrachms 
U.  S.  The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is . 
pended.1 

This  fluidextract  is  made  with  a  diluted  ac< 
acid  menstruum  (1  to  3).  The  only  objectior 
the  menstruum  is  that  it  makes  a  very  th 
fluidextract  and  the  percolation  is  slow,  but 
solvent  powers  of  the  acetic  acid  are  rema 
able.  J.  U.  Lloyd  recommended  diluted  act 
acid  for  a  menstruum,  and  that  this  fluidextr 
should  be  made  half  strength, — i.e.,  2  Cc.  rep 
sent  1  Gm.    (See  Am.  Drug.,  1886,  p.  20 

Dose,  from  two  to  three  minims  (0.12  to 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Scillse  Compositus,  U. 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SCOPOL^E.  U. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SCOPOLA 

(flfi-id-ex-trac'tum  sco-po'lae) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Racine  de  Scopola,  Fr.;  F 
slges  Skopolawurzelextrakt,  (?. 

*  "  Scopola,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousc 
grammes    [or  35   ounces   av.,   120  grain 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
make  about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidachms].   Mix  eight  h 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cu 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  w 


1  "  Squill,  In  No.  20  powder,  one  thousand  grami 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  ea 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to   matte  one  thousand  cu 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  61  fluidrachms].  • 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fli 
ounces,  173  minims]   of  Alcohol  with  two  'ftuna 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters    [or  8  fluidounces,  ! 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  pow 
with  txco  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidouni 
S66  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  It  in  a  cyltndrl 
percolator  :  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  satur 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  It.  When 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  I 
colator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.    Then  all 
the  percolation   to  proceed,   gradually  adding  m 
struum,  using  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  ( 
Water  as  before,  until  the  Squill  is  exhausted,  j 
serve  the  first  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  ceil' 
meters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  the  pen 
late,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extra 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  eno\:< 
menstruum  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  « 
thousand  cubio  centimeter  a   [or  33  fluidounces,  i 
fluldrachmB]."  V.  8.  1890. 
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ee  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fiuidounces,  401  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
;k  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
1  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
i  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
;ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
rer  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
rcolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours, 
en  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
dually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
iportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
lil  the  Scopola  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
it  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27 
itlounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
iporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not 
:eeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 
solve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix 
>roughly.  Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
uid  as  directed  below;  from  the  result  thus 
tained,  ascertain  by  calculation  the  amount  of 
,'driatic  alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of  the 
uid,  and  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to 
ike  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
i  finished  Fluidextract  contain  0.5  6m.  of  the 
.driatic  alkaloids  from  Scopola."  U.  S. 
Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  The  method  to 
employed  is  identical  with  that  given  for 
uidextract  of  Belladonna  Root,  using  ten 
bic  centimeters  of  Fluidextract  of  Scopola." 
S. 

This  fluidextract  was  made  official  for  the 
it  time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (Sth  Rev.).  It  may 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  fluidextract  of 
lladonna  root. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2 
.)■  ' 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Scopolae,  U.  8. 

-LUIDEXTRACTUM  SCUTELLARI/E. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SCUTELLARIA  [Extractum 
Scutellaria  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flo-id-ex-trac'tum  scu-tel-la'rl-ae ) 

Fluidextract  of  Skullcap  ;  Extralt  liquide  de  Scu- 
llalre,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Ilelmkrautextrakt,  G. 

* "  Scutellaria,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
nd  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
iluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
«  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
nees,  6J  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
th  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
r  11  fiuidounces,  401  minims]  of  Diluted 
Icohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
rcolator;  then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
turate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
■rcolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
3sely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
'rty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Icohol,  until  the  Scutellaria  is  exhausted.  Re- 
ire  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
r  27  fiuidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
(36) 


and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fiuidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]."    U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  thoroughly  represents  the 
activity  of  Scutellaria.  It  is  of  a  dark  green- 
ish-brown color. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SENEG/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SENEGA  [Extractum 
Senega?  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flti-id-ex-trae'turn  seii'e-gaj) 

Extralt  llqulde  de  Polygale  de  Virginie,  Extralt 
liquide  de  S6n6ea,  Fr. ;  FlUssiges  Senegaextrakt,  Q. 

*  "  Senega,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Solu- 
tion of  Potassium  Hydroxide,  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims],  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces, 
6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Solution  of  Potas- 
sium Hydroxide  with  six  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  20  fiuidounces,  138  minims]  of 
Alcohol  and  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  10  fiuidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water,  and, 
having  moistened  the  powder  with  four  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fiuidounces, 
104  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in 
a  cylindrical  glass  percolator;  then  add 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding,  first,  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum,  and  then  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and 
Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fiuidounces,  138  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  to  three  hundred  cubic  centime- 
ters [or  10  fiuidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water, 
until  the  Senega  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2S  fiuidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder,  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  of  the  last- 
mentioned  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water  to 
make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]."   U.  S. 

Formerly,  Fluidextract  of  Senega  was  very 
frequently  the  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  phar- 
macist through  gelatinization.  This  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  pectinous  bodies  in  the  root. 
The  addition  of  a  fixed  alkali  to  the  menstruum 
effectually  prevents  this,  and  in  this  respect  the 
present  preparation  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  1890  fluidextract.  It  is  a  blackish-brown, 
moderately  thin  liquid.  For  other  processes, 
see  N.  E.,  1883,  pp.  195,  196.    The  British 
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"  Liquor  Senegae  Concentratus "  is  made  half 
the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  fluidextract  with  a 
menstruum  composed  of  2  parts  of  20  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  1  part  of  45  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to  1.3 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Scillse  Cornpositus,  TJ.  8.; 
Syrupus  Senegae,  TJ.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SENN/E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SENNA  [Extractum 
Senna:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  J890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  sen'nae) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Sene\  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Sennaextrakt,  67. 

*  "  Senna,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Diluted  Alcohol,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator,  and  percolate  it  with  Alcohol 
until  the  Senna  is  exhausted.  The  alcoholic 
percolate  thus  obtained  is  to  be  rejected.  Re- 
move the  powder  from  the  percolator,  dry  it, 
and,  having  moistened  it  with  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in 
a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the 
Senna  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextract  meas- 
ure one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."    TJ.  S. 

The  official  fluidextract  of  senna  of  1870 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  1850  and  1860,  containing  neither 
sugar,  oil  of  fennel,  nor  Hoffmann's  anodyne. 
It  was  deemed  better  to  leave  to  the  prescriber 
the  choice  of  the  volatile  oil,  and  to  depend 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fluidextract  upon  the 
glycerin  and  what  might  remain  of  the  alcohol 
after  the  evaporation.  The  TJ.  S.  P.  1890 
fluidextract,  which  was  practically  identical 
with  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  1870,  which  contained  50  per  cent, 
of  glycerin.  There  was  no  glycerin  in  the  men- 
struum of  1890,  and  there  really  seems  to  be 
no  occasion  for  its  use.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
process  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the 
griping  principles  by  the  previous  percolation 


of  the  powdered  senna  with  alcohol;  dilut< 
alcohol  is  then  used  to  exhaust  the  drug  of  tl 
purgative  principles.  The  fluidextract  is  a  dar 
blackish,  thick,  and  somewhat  turbid  liqui; 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  senna.  It  is  w( 
adapted  for  exhibition  with  saline  cathartic 
such  as  Epsom  salt  or  cream  of  tartar,  whi< 
also  obviate  its  griping.  In  this  case  not  mo  I 
than  one-half  of  the  full  dose  of  the  flui 
extract  should  be  given  at  once. 

The  British  "  Liquor  Sennse  Concentratus 
is  more  like  a  concentrated  infusion  than 
fluidextract,  but  has  the  same  strength  of  tl » 
latter,  the  menstruum  is  distilled  water;  tinctu 
of  ginger  and  alcohol  being  added. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1) 
to  7.5  Cc.)  for  an  adult. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Sarsaparillse  Compositi 
U.  8.;  Syrupus  Sennae,  TJ.  8. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SERPENTARIA 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SERPENTARIA  [Extractum 
Serpentaria?  Fluidum,  Pharm.  18P0] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  ser-pen-ta/ri-se) 

Fluidextract  of  Virginia  Snake  Root;  Extr 
liquide  de  Serpentaire,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Schlangi 
wurzelextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Serpentaria,  in  No.  60  ppwder,  one  tha 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].    Mix  eight  hu 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
minims]   of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cul 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims] 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  wi 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  flui 
ounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  a> 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  ai 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liqui 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  t 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  t| 
percolator,   macerate    for   forty-eight  hou: 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slow.i 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  sai; 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  befoi 
until  the  Serpentaria  is  exhausted.    Reserve  t; 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  an 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  n 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extra*] 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  ac 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextra 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  . 
fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]."  TJ.  S. 

This,  though  simply  a  concentrated  tinctui: 
is  a  good  preparation,  containing  the  virtues 
the  root  within  a  small  bulk.  The  fluidextra} 
of  serpentaria  originated  with  J.  C.  Savei 
whose  formula  was  published  in  the  eleven 
edition  of  the  TJ.  S.  Dispensatory  (page  713 
It  was  afterwards  modified  by  A.  B.  Taylor  ( I 
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'.  xxv.  206).  In  the  present  preparation  the 
holic  strength  of  menstruum  is  slightly  less 

that  of  the  fluidextract  of  U.  S.  P.  1870. 

lluidextract  is  thin,  reddish  brown,  and 
isparent,  having  the  peculiar  bitterness  and 
r  of  the  root  in  perfection.  The  British 
quor  Serpentarias  Coneentratus  "  is  half  the 
ngth  of  the  U.  S.  fluidextract,  the  men- 
lum  being  alcohol  (20  per  cent.). 
lose,  twenty  to  thirty  minims  (1.3  to  1.8  Cc). 

AJIDEXTRACTUM  SPIGELI^E.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  SPIOELIA  [Extractuni 
Spigelian  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(nu-id-ex-trac'tum  spi-ge'li-ae ) 

hiidextract  of  Pink  Root ;  Extralt  liquide  de 
•Me,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Spigelienextrakt,  G. 

"  Spigelia,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
imes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Diluted 
uhol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
tubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  G§ 
drachms].    Moisten  the  powder  with  three 
\dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
urns]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly 
a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough 
uted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
e  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 
:ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
eolator,    macerate    for    forty-eight  hours, 
en  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
idually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the 
igelia  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the  first  eight 
idred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters    [or  28 
idounces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
iporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
e  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
mgh  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
asure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
idounces,  6i  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 
This  preparation  differs  from  that  official 
ior  to  1890  in  having  no  glycerin  in  the 
mstruum;  the  TJ.  S.  P.  1870  fluidextract  had 
per  cent. 

'he  fluidextract  of  spigelia  is  a  dark-brown 
uislucent  liquid,  with  the  flavor  of  the  root, 
dose  may  be  repeated  morning  and  even- 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  followed 
a  brisk  cathartic.    It  is,  however,  most  used 
'onnection  with  the  fluidextract  of  senna,  the 
idextract  of  spigelia   and   senna  formerly 
ial  being  an  excellent  combination,  which 
mid  not  have  been  dropped  from  the  Phar- 
icopceia.1 


Bxtractum  Spigelia-  et  Senna?  Fluidum,  TT.  S. 
S,  Extract  of  Spigelia  and  Senna. — "Take 

Fluid  Extract  of  Spigelia  ten  fluidounces;  Fluid 
tract  of  Senna,  six  fluidounces;  Oil  of  Anise, 
I  of  Caraway,  each,  twenty  minims.  Mix  the  Fluid 
stracts,  and  dissolve  the  Oils  in  the  mixture." 
S.  1870. 

It  combines  the  cathartic  property  of  senna  with 
ie  anthelmintic  virtues  of  pinkroot.  and  is  a  verv 
>oa  vermifuge,  being  generally  acceptable  to  the 
omacn,  and  not  offensive  to  the  taste.  The  dose 
\™m  two  fluidrachms  to  half  a  fluidounce  (7.5 
15  tc.)  for  an  adult,  from  thirty  minims  to  a 
Idrachm  (1.8.  to  3.75  Cc.)   for  a  child  two  years 


Dose,  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms (3.75  to  7.5  Cc);  for  a  child  of  two 
or  three  years,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6 
to  1.3  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  STAPH ISAQRI/E. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OP  STAPHISAURIA 

( flu-id-ex-trae'tuni   stuph-i-sa'gn-ae ) 

Fluidextract  of  Stavesacre  Seed ;  Extrait  liquide 
des  Semences  de  Staphisaigre,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Ste- 
phanskbrnerextrakt,  U. 

*  "  Staphisagria,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6 h,  fluidrachms].  Mix  eight  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Water,  and, 
having  moistened  the  powder  with  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  ori- 
fice, and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding 
menstruum,  using  the  same  proportions  of  Al- 
cohol and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Staphi- 
sagria is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the 
remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50° 
C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract  ;  dissolve  this  in 
the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum 
to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, '  6J  flui- 
drachms]." U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  first  made  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  Mixed  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  it  is  used  as  an  external  application  to 
destroy  lice. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  STILLINGI/E. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  STILLINGIA  [Extractum 
Stilllngia:  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( rla-id-ex-trac'tiim  stil-lin'gl-ae) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Stillingie,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Stll- 
lingiaextrakt,  6. 

*  "  Stillingia,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces. 
69  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 
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begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the 
Stillingia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28 
fluidounees,  356  minims]  of  the  peroolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dis- 
solve this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid- 
extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounees,  6 \  fluidrachms]."    U.  S. 

The  glycerin  in  the  menstruum  has  been  aban- 
doned in  this  fluidextract,  which  is  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  color. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minims  (0.9 
to  2.8  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  STRAMONII. 

U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  STRAMONIUM 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tfim  stra-mC'nH) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Feullles  de  Stramoine,  Fr.; 
Fliissiges  StechapfelblatteTextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Stramonium,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  about  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounees,  6}  fluidrachms].  Mix  six  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounees,  138 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounees,  69  minims]  of 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
ounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Stramonium  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
27  fluidounees,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract; 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Assay  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
liquid,  as  directed  below;  from  the  results  thus 
obtained,  ascertain  by  calculation  the  amount  of 
mydriatic  alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of  the 
liquid,  and  add  to  this  enough  menstruum  to 
make  each  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
finished  Fluidextract  contain  0.35  Gm.  of  the 
mydriatic  alkaloids  from  Stramonium."    U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  The  method  to 
be  employed  is  identical  with  that  given  for 
Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root,  vising  ten 
cubic  centimeters  of  Fluidextract  of  Stramo- 
nium." U.  S. 


This  is  a  fluidextract  the  menstruum  of  whi 
is  well  adapted  for  thoroughly  exhausting  t: 
drug.  Stramonium  leaves  are  now  used  inste 
of  stramonium  seed,  for  making  the  fluidextra 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown  color. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to  0! 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Stramonii,  V.  8. 
FLUIDEXTRACTUM  SUMBUL.  U.S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  SUMBUL 

( fm-jd-ex-trac'tum  sumtml ) 

Fluidextract  of  Muskroot  ;  Extrait  liquide  de  St  I! 
bul,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Sumbulwurzelextrakt  oder  M 
chuswurzelextrakt,  (?. 

*  "  Sumbul,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousa 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  All 
hoi,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  ma 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  flu 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundi 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounc 
173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  a 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounees,  '2 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  t 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimett 
[or  13  fluidounees,  252  minims]  of  the  inixtu 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator ;  th 
add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powc 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liqi 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  t 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  pi I 
colator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Th 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grs 
ually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same  pi 
portions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before,  un 
the  Sumbul  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  fii 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
28  fluidounees,  356  minims]  of  the  percok 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extrai 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  a> 
enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextra 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [ 
33  fluidounees,  6 \  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  was  made  official  for  t^ 
first  time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  superse'l 
ing  the  tincture  of  sumbul,  to  which  it 
superior. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  to  one  fluidrach 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 
Off.  Prep.— Extractum  Sumbul,  U.  8. 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  TARAXACI.  ! 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  TARAXACUM  [Extractum 
Taraxaci  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  ta-rax'a-cl) 

Extractum  Taraxaci  Liquidum,  Br. ;  Liquid  E 
tract  of  Taraxacum  :  Fluidextract  of  Dandelioi 
Extrait  liquide  de  Pissenlit,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Lowe 
zahnwurzelextrakt,  (?. 

*  "  Taraxacum,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  tho\ 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains!- 
Solution  of   Sodium   Hydroxide,  fifty  cub 
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{meters   [or  1  fluidounce,   331   minims] ; 
ted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
•es,  6£  fluidrachms] .    Moisten  the  powder 
three  hundred  cubic  centimeters   [or  10 
[ounces,  69  minims]   of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
pack  it  lirmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
•n  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
p,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
red  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
s,   Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
ly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until 
Taraxacum  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the  first 
(  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluid- 
ses,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evapo- 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
in  the  reserved  portion,  add  the  Solution 
Sodium   Hydroxide,   and   enough  Diluted 
ihol  to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one 
isand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
duidrachms]."  U.  S. 

Taraxacum  Root,  dried,  in  No.  20  powder, 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Alco- 
(60  per  cent.),  2  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or 

0  cubic  centimetres ;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
it  quantity.  Mix  the  powdered  Taraxacum 
>t  with  the  Alcohol;  set  aside  in  a  closed 
;el  for  forty-eight  hours;   press  out  ten 

1  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
fimetres  of  liquid;  set  the  latter  aside; 

the  pressed  residue  with  two  pints  (Imp. 
is.)  or  two  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 

Distilled  Water;  set  aside  for  forty-eight 
us;  press  out  and  strain  the  liquid;  evapo- 
S  to  about  ten  [fluid]  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
five  hundred  cubic  centimetres;  mix  the  two 
lids;  if  necessary  make  up  the  volume  to 
nty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thou- 
d  cubic  centimetres  by  the  addition  of  Dis- 
?d  Water;  filter."  Br.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
t  the  Br.  Pharm.  (1898)  did  not  adopt  per- 
ation  for  this  preparation,  as  it  can  be  prac- 
id  here  with  great  success, 
rhe  activity  depends  more  upon  the  proper 
ection  of  the  root  than  upon  anything  else, 
e  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
hum  hydroxide  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
idextract.  The  process  of  exhausting  the 
ig  is  not  difficult,  and  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
s  fluidextract  is  its  bitter  taste.  It  is  a 
ckish,  moderately  thick  liquid. 
Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
25  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  TRITICI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  TRITICUM  [Extractum 
Tritici  Fluldum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-id-ex-trac'tum  tnt'i-cl) 

'luidextract  of  Couch-grass  Root;  Extrait  liquids 
Petit  Chlendent,  Fr. ;  Fltlsslges  Queckenwurzel- 
rakt,  o. 

* "  Triticum,  finely  cut,  one  thousand  gram- 
s  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 


Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6 J  fluidrachms].  Pack  the  Triticum  in  a  cylin- 
drical metallic  percolator,  pour  boiling  Water 
upon  it,  and  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed, 
supplying  boiling  Water,  as  required,  until  the 
Triticum  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  percolate 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
25  fluidounces,  173  minims],  and,  having  added 
to  it  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Alcohol,  mix 
well  and  set  it  aside  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  filter  the  liquid  and  add  to  the  filtrate 
enough  of  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  Alco- 
hol to  three  volumes  of  Water  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]." 
U.  S. 

In  making  this  fluidextract  in  warm  weather, 
it  is  advisable  to  commence  evaporating  the 
percolate  before  the  drug  is  exhausted,  or 
fermentation  may  set  in ;  triticum  contains  fer- 
mentable sugars,  and  diluted  aqueous  solutions 
do  not  keep  well. 

This  fluidextract  is  a  valuable  preparation. 
The  German  Pharmacopoeia  directed  an  Ex- 
tractum Graminis,  by  digesting  1  part  of  Trit- 
icum with  6  parts  of  hot  water,  for  six  hours, 
straining,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  mixing  1 
part  of  this  extract  with  4  parts  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  filtering,  and  evaporating  tc  an 
extract.  The  fluidextract  is  preferable,  as  the 
excessive  use  of  heat  is  avoided. 

Dose,  from  three  to  six  fluidrachms  (11.25 
to  22.5  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  UV/E  URSI.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  UVA  URSI  [Extractum 
Uvjb  Ursi  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(fhVid-ex-trac'tilm  ii'vse  iir'sl) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Russerole,  Fr.;  Fliisslges  Raren- 
traubenbliitterextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Uva  Ursi,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Glyc- 
erin, three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10 
fluidounces,  69  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6*  flui- 
drachms]. Mix  the  Glycerin  with  two  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces.  366 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  five  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluid- 
ounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it 
moderately  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator; 
then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  remainder 
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of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards  a  mixture 
of  Alcohol  and  Water,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluid- 
ounces,  366  minims]  of  Alcohol  to  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  min- 
ims] of  Water,  until  the  Uva  Ursi  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the 
percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  add  enough  of  the  mixture  of 
Alcohol  and  Water  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms] ."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  a  dense,  black  liquid, 
of  a  sweet,  bitterish,  astringent,  but  not  very 
disagreeable  taste. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VALERIANAE. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  VALERIAN  [Extractum 
Valerians  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( flu-id-ex-trac'tum  va-le-ii-a'nse ) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Valgriane,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Bald- 
rianextrakt,  O. 

*  "  Valerian,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the 
mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator, then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the  same 
proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  before, 
until  the  Valerian  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of  the  perco- 
late, and  evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122  F.),  to  a 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  por- 
tion, and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
Fluidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]." 
U.  S. 

This  is  a  concentrated  tincture,  strong  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  the  virtues  of  valerian.  It 
is  probable  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  volatile 
ingredients  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  the 
reserved  portion  which  first  passes,  and  which, 


not  being  exposed  to  evaporation,  loses  none 
the  volatile  oil  and  acid  that  have  been  d 
solved,  while  the  soluble  matter  subsequen 
extracted,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fixed  pr 
ciples,  will  not  be  dissipated  by  the  concent: 
tion  ordered.  The  fluidextract  may  thereft 
be  considered  as  fully  representing  the  virti 
of  the  root.  The  formula  is,  with  some  mo 
fication,  that  of  Grahame  (A.  J.  P.,  xxi.  37! 
The  preparation  is  a  dark  brownish-red  liqu 
transparent  in  thin  layers,  with  the  odor  a 
taste  of  valerian. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8 
3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VERATRI.  U.  S  i 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  VERATRUM  [Extractum 
Veratri  Viridis  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-jd-ex-trac'tum  ve-ra'tri ) 

Fluidextract  of  American  Hellebore  ;  Extrait  liqu 
de  V^ratre  americain,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Griingermer 
trakt,  G. 

*  "  Veratrum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  flu 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grain; 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  tin. 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces. 
fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  f/i, 
hundred  cubic  centimeters'  [or  10  fluidounc 
69  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  : 
a  cylindrical  percolator ;  then  add  enough  Ah 
hoi  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  strati 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  fr< 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  ai 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macen 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  pen 
lation  to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  All 
hoi,  until  the  Veratrum  is  exhausted.  Reser 
the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  a 
evaporate  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  r 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extrai 
dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  a> 
enough  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluidextn 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  ': 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  the  best  preparation  of  veratri; 
and  thoroughly  represents  the  drug. 

Dose,  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to  0.12  Cc, 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VIBURNI  OPULI 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  VIBURNUM  OPULUS 
[Extractum  Viburni  Opuli  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(flu-jd-ex-trac'tum  vi-bur'ni  6p'u-li) 

Fluidextract  of  Cramp  Bark ;  Fliissiges  Schni 
ballrindenextrakt,  Q-. 

*  "  Viburnum  Opulus,  in  No.  40  powder,  oi  \ 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  lM 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficki 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  cenu 
meters   [or  33  fluidounces,   6£  fluidrachms! 
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x  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ices,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hun- 
>d  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
lima]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
ivdcr  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
■  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mixture, 
sk  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
n  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  thepow- 
•  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
aid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
se  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
(1  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
as.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
wly,  gradually  adding  menstruum,  using  the 
lie  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water  as  be- 
v,  until  the  Viburnum  Opulus  is  exhausted, 
serve  the  first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
dimeters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  minims]  of 
i  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  remainder  to 
soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved 
i  t  ion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the 
uidextract  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] ." 
S. 

This  fluidextract  was  first  introduced  into  the 
8.  P.  1890:  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity 

r  two  fluidextracts  of  viburnum. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VIBURNI 
PRUNIFOLII.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  VIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLIUM 
.tractum  Viburni  Prunifolii  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(Hu-id-ex-trac'tum  vi-bilr'nl  pru-ni-fo'li-I ) 

•'luidextract  of  Black  Haw  ;  Extrait  liquide  de 
mrne,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Viburnumextrakt,  (?. 

'"Viburnum  Prunifolium,  in  No.  40  pow- 
r,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av., 
0  grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
antity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
eters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
ix  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20 
ridounces,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three 
indred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened 
e  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centime- 
's [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  the  mix- 
re,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  cylindrical  perco- 
tor;  then  add  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
e  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
e  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
)se  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
vered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty- 
?ht  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
•oceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
uig  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and 
'ater  as  before,  until  the  Viburnum  Pruni- 
•lnim  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
indred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28 
ndnunces,  356  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and 
aporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract; 
ssolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 


enough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluidextract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  fluidextract  which  well  represents 
the  drug.    It  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  XANTHOXYLI. 
U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  XANTHOXYLUM  [Extractum 
Xanthoxyli  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( Oa-id-ex-tiac'tuni  xan-thox'y-ll ) 

Fluidextract  of  Prickly  Ash  ;  Extrait  liquide 
d'Ecorce  de  Clavalier,  Fr. ;  Fliissiges  Zahnwehrinden- 
extrakt,  G. 

*  "  Xanthoxylum,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25 
fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 
ounces,  218  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having 
moistened  the  powder  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stra- 
tum above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percola- 
tion to  proceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  men- 
struum, using  the  same  proportions  of  Alco- 
hol and  Water  as  before,  until  the  Xan- 
thoxylum is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounces, 
208  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  men- 
struum to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms]."   U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  thoroughly  represents  the 
virtues  of  the  drug. 

'  Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S. 

FLUIDEXTRACT  OF  GINOER  [Extractum 
Zingiberis  Fluidum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( fiu-id-ex-trac'tiim  zin-glb'e-ris ) 

Extrait  liquide  de  Gingembre.  Fr.;  Fliissiges 
Ingwerextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Ginger,  in  No.  50  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alco- 
hol, a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms]. Moisten  the  powder  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluid- 
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ounces,  218  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Ginger 
is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  nine  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluidounees,  208  min- 
ims] of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder, at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50° 
C.  (122°  F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Alco- 
hol to  make  the  Fluidextract  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees, 
6 J  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  fluidextract  is  a  highly  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  active  principles  of 
ginger.  It  is  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish 
color. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to 
1.3  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.  8. 
FCENICULUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

FENNEL 

( fce-nlc'fi-lum ) 

"  The  dried,  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  Fceniculum 
vulgare  Miller  (Fam.  Umbelliferce)."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Fceniculum  capilla- 
ceum,  Gilib.,  collected  from  cultivated  plants." 
Br. 

Fcenlcull  Fructus,  Br.;  Semen  Foeniculi,  Fennel 
Fruit  (Seed).  Sweet  Fe»nel  Fruit;  Fenouil  doux 
(Fruit),  Fr.  Cod.;  Fruits  (Semences)  de  Fenouil,  Fr.; 
Fructus  Foeniculi.  P.  O. ;  Fenchel,  Fenchelsamen,  (?./ 
Finocchio,  It.;  Hinojo,  Sp. 

The  plant  producing  fennel  seed  was  at- 
tached by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  Anethum,  but 
was  separated  from  it  by  De  Candolla,  and 
placed,  with  three  or  four  others,  in  a  new 
genus  styled  Fceniculum,  which  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  botanists.  The  Anethum 
Fceniculum  of  Linnasus  embraced  two  varieties, 
the  common  or  wild  fennel,  and  the  sweet  fen- 
nel, the  latter  being  the  plant  usually  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  These  are  con- 
sidered by  De  Candolle  as  distinct  species, 
and  named  respectively  Fceniculum  vulgare  and 
Fceniculum  dulce,  but  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Swedish  botanist  is  now 
generally  admitted. 

Fceniculum  vulgare,  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.  iv. 
142. — F.  capillaceum,  Gilib.,  Fl.  Lithuan.  iv. 
1782. — Anethum  Fceniculum,  Linn. — Fcenicu- 
lum Fceniculum.  (L.),  Karst.,  Britton  and 
Brown. — F.  officinale,  All. — Meum  Fceniculum, 
Spreng. — Common  Fennel  has  a  biennial  or  per- 
ennial tapering  root,  and  an  annual,  erect,  round, 
striated,  smooth,  green,  and  copiously  branching 


stem,  which  usually  rises  three  or  four  feet 
height.  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately 
the  joints  of  the  stem,  upon  membranous  st 
ated  sheaths,  are  many  times  pinnate,  with  lor 
linear,  pointed,  smooth,  deep-green  leafle 
The  flowers  are  in  large,  flat,  terminal  umbe 
with  from  thirteen  to  twenty  rays,  and  d 
titute  both  of  general  and  partial  involucr 
The  eorolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which 
well  as  the  stamens,  are  golden  yellow.  T 
fruit  is  ovate,  rather  less  than  two  lines 
length  by  about  a  line  in  breadth,  and  of 
dark  color,  especially  in  the  channels.  T 
plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  w 
upon  sandy  and  chalky  ground  throughout  t 
continent,  and  is  also  abundant  in  Asia,  p 
sibly  extending  as  far  as  China.  The  varie 
F.  officinale  of  Merat  and  De  Lens  is  chie 
characterized  by  its  fruit  being  twice  as  lo 
as  is  that  of  the  ordinary  plant,  and  a: 
a  little  curved,  of  a  less  dark  color,  with  pro 
inent  ridges,  and  a  persistent  peduncle, 
is  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than  is  comm 
fennel  seed.  In  India  fennel  is  said  to 
obtained  from  F.  panmorium,  D.C.,  which 
probably,  however,  only  a  variety  of  the  offic 
plant.  Sicilian  fennel  is  affirmed  to  be  t 
fruit  of  F.  piperitum. 

F.  dulce,  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.  iv.  142. — Sv>< 
Fennel  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  F.  d 
gare,  but  differs  in  having  its  stem  somewt 
compressed  at  the  base,  its  radical  leaves  son 
what  distichous,  and  the  number  of  rays  in  t 
umbel  only  from  6  to  8.  It  is  also  a  mu 
smaller  plant,  being  only  about  a  foot  hig 
its  flowers  appear  earlier,  and  its  young  sw< 
shoots  or  turiones  are  eaten  in  Italy  boiled 
as  a  salad.  According  to  Index  Kewensis 
is  identical  with  F.  vulgare. 

The  roots  of  fennel  were  formerly  employ 
in  medicine,  but  are  generally  inferior  in  v. 
tues  to  the  fruit,  which  is  now  the  only  pt 
tion  recognized  by  either  the  U.  S.  or  Briti 
Pharm.  It  is  stated  that  manufacturers  of  t 
oil  usually  distil  the  whole  plant.  Commer 
is  partly  supplied  from  the  product  of  o 
own  gardens;  but  much  the  larger  portion 
the  medicine  is  imported  from  Europe,  an 
chiefly,  we  have  been  informed,  from  German 
During  the  winter  of  1879  much  of  the  se 
in  the  German  market  was  adulterated  wi 
fennel  seed  partially  deprived  of  its  oil.  Tl 
fennel  seed  cultivated  here  is  sweeter  and  mo 
aromatic  than  that  from  abroad,  probably 
consequence  of  its  greater  freshness.  Fenn 
seeds  1  (half  fruits)  are  oblong  oval,  from  oi 
to  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  flat  on  one  sic 
convex  on  the  other,  not  infrequently  connect! 
by  their  flat  surfaces,  straight  or  slight 
curved,  brownish  or  of  a  dark  grayish-gra 
color,  with  five  prominent,  obtuse,  yellown 

i  L.  R.  Stowell  states  that  the  centres  of  t 
prominent  ridges  of  fennel  fruit  are  small  yascui 
bundles,  surrounded  by  large  clear  cells,  of  wni 
those  near  the  vascular  bundles  are  elongated  a, 
narrow,  while  those  more  distant  are  irregular 
shape  and  have  large  oval  communicating  opemnj 
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bs  or  ridges  on  the  convex  surface.  On 
etion  the  vittse,  or  oil  tubes,  are  seen  to 
(  very  well  developed  and  to  be  situated  one 
tween  each  pair  of  ridges  and  two  upon  the 
it  face  of  each  mericarp.  "  Mericarps  usually 
parated,  each  4  to  10  Mm.  long,  and  2  to  3 
m.  broad,  more  or  less  curved,  with  five 
■ominent,  light-colored  primary  ribs,  otherwise 
looth,  yellowish-  or  brownish-green;  pericarp 
ntaining  an  oil-tube  between  each  two  ribs, 
id  two  upon  the  flat  side;  odor  and  taste 
omatic,  anise-like."  V.  S.  There  are  eight 
ief  varieties  of  fennel  known  to  European 
mmerce,  the  fruits  differing  very  much  in 
:e  and  considerably  in  taste.  The  table 
low,  which  was  originally  compiled  by  J.  C. 
niiey,  is  sufficiently  complete  for  the  pur- 
ges of  identification  of  these  different  va- 
■ties. 

Schimmel  &  Co.'s  Semi-Annual  Report  for 
aril,  1897,  gives  as  additional  varieties  of 
nnel — Aleppo,  oil  amounting  to  0.75  per 
at.;  Macedonian,  3.4  to  3.8  per  cent.;  Mora- 
in,  3  per  cent. ;  Milanese,  4.2  per  cent. ;  Rou- 
mian,  4.6  per  cent. ;  Spanish,  amount  not 
ited;  and  Syrian  (Damascus),  1.6  per  cent. 
E  these,  the  Syrian  may  be  the  same  as  that 
lied  Persian  by  Umney,  and  the  Roumanian 
e  same  as  that  called  Russian.  Several  addi- 
mal  varieties  are  also  mentioned  by  Umney 
\  J.,  58  (1897),  p.  226),  who  states  that  the 
iropean  varieties  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
ced by  the  East  Indian  seed  and  that  the 
ter  would  probably  be  supplanted  by  the 
panese  variety. 

The  odor  of  fennel  seed  is  fragrant,  its  taste 
.rm,  sweet,  and  agreeably  aromatic.    It  yields 

virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more  freely  to 
oliol.   The  essential  oil  may  be  separated 

distillation  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Fcenic- 
.)  From  960  parts  of  the  seed  Neumann 
tained  20  parts  of  volatile  and  120  of  fixed 

Uses. — Fennel  seed  was  used  by  the  ancients, 
is  one  of  our  most  grateful  aromatics,  and 
this  country  is  much  employed  as  a  car- 
native,  and  as  a  corrigent  of  other  less 
?asant  medicines,  particularly  senna  and  rhu- 
rb.  It  is  recommended  for  these  purposes 
the  absence  of  any  highly  excitant  property, 
i  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  introducing 
'  °r  three  drachms  of  the  seeds  into  a  pint 


of  boiling  water.  In  infants  the  infusion  is 
frequently  employed  as  an  enema  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  flatus. 

Dose,  of  the  braised  or  powdered  seeds, 
twenty  grains  to  half  a  drachm  (1.3  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Aqua  Foeniculi,  U.  8.  (from  oil), 
Br.;  Infusum  Senate  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Pulvia 
GlycyrrWzse  Compositus,  Br. 

FRANGULA.  U.  S. 

FRANQULA  [Buckthorn] 

(fran'gu-la) 

"The  dried  bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula 
Linne  (Fain.  Rhamnacece),  collected  at  least 
one  year  before  being  used."  U.  S. 

Rhamni  Frangula;  Cortex,  Br.  (1885)  ;  Frangula 
Bark  ;  Alder  Buckthorn  ;  Eeorce  de  Bourdalne,  Bour 
gene, .  Fr. ;  Cortex  Frangula?,  P.  G. ;  Faulbaumrinde, 
G. ;  Corteecia  di  frangola,  It. 

R.  Frangula,  Linn.,  B.  &  T.  65.— Frangula 
vulgaris,  Reichb. — F.  Alnus,  Mill.— The  Alder 
Buckthorn  is  an  erect  glabrous  shrub  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  without  thorns,  with  broadly 
ovate  obtuse  leaves,  with  the  margins  entire 
or  slightly  sinuate,  the  under  side  sometimes 
slightly  downy,  and  the  rather  numerous  lateral 
veins  diverging  equally  almost  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  midrib.  Flowers  all  hermaphro- 
dite, two  or  three  together  in  each  axil,  with  the 
calyx  teeth,  petals,  and  stamens  in  fives.  Fruit 
dark  purple,  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  plant 
grows  in  hedges  and  bushy  places  throughout 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  except  in  the  far 
north. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Rhamnus  have  cathartic  properties.  An 
article  upon  R.  Purshiana  will  be  found  else- 
where, as  it  is  official  in  both  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias. The  R.  catharticus,  Linn.,  or  com- 
mon buckthorn,  grows  in  Europe  along  with 
the  official  species,  and  has  become  naturalized 
in  this  country.  Its  bark  is  probably  often 
sold  for  the  official  article.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  more  spreading,  thorny  habit,  and  its 
dioecious  flowers,  which  are  thickly  clustered 
in  the  axils  and  have  their  parts  in  fours.  The 
leaves  also  are  more  acute,  have  their  margins 


Fennel  Fruits. 


Variety. 

Average 
Length. 

Average  Length  of 
Vittse  in  Trans- 
verse Section. 

Average  Breadth  of 
Vittee  in  Trans- 
verse Section. 

Percentage 
of  Oil. 

Odor  and  Taete  of  Oil. 

'Vench  (sweet) 
French  (bitter)   .  . 
*erman  (Saxon)  .  . 
ndi&n  . 

Russian  

lalician 
'ersian   .  . 
apanese .  . 

Mm. 

7  to  8 
4  to  6 

8  to  10 
6to7 

4  to5 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 
3  to  4 

Mm. 

.11 
.1$  to  .2 
.2  to  .22 

.1 

.2 

.2  to  .22 

.15 
.15  to  .16 

Mm. 
.04  to  .05 
.07  to  .08 
.07  to  .08 
.03  to  .04 
.04  to  .05 
.08  to  .10 

.05 
.07  to  .08 

2.1 

Not  distilled 
4.7 
.72 
4.8 
4.4 
1.7 
2.7 

Sweet,  anise-like,  and  fatty. 

Sweet  and  very  camphoraceous. 

Sweet  and  anise-like. 

Very  camphoraceous. 

Very  camphoraceous. 

Sweet  and  anise-like. 

Very  sweet  and  camphoraceous. 
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finely  serrate  and  their  lateral  veins  mostly 
proceeding  from  the  proximal  half  of  the  mid- 
rib.   The  fruit  is  black.* 

Properties. — This  bark  is  officially  described 
as  "  in  quills  of  variable  length,  frequently  flat- 
tened or  crushed;  bark  0.3  to  1  Mm.  thick,  ex- 
ternally grayish-brown  to  purplish-black,  with 
numerous  lenticels  and  occasional  patches  of 
foliaceous  lichens;  inner  surface  smooth,  mi- 
nutely striated,  brownish-yellow  to  deep  brown; 
fracture  short  and  of  a  purplish  tint  in  the 
outer  layer,  fibrous  and  pale  yellow  in  the 
inner  layer;  odor  distinct;  taste  somewhat  aro- 
matic, sweetish,  and  bitter;  when  chewed,  im- 
parting to  the  saliva  a  yellow  color.  The  pow- 
der should  be  free  from  stone  cells,  and  the 
fragments  are  colored  reddish  by  sodium  hy- 
droxide T.S."  U.  S. 

According  to  Schrenk  (Am.  Drug.,  April, 
1887),  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  R.  Purshiana  (Cas- 
cara  Sagrada)  by  the  absence  of  the  irregular 
angular  sclerenchymatous  cells,  which  in  R. 
Purshiana  are  wedged  together  in  large  com- 


1  The  berries,  which  are  ripened  in  September, 
are  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  round,  somewhat  flattened 
at  top,  black,  smooth,  shining,  with  four  seeds  in 
a  green,  juicy  parenchyma.  Their  odor  is  unpleas- 
ant, their  taste  bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  Their 
blackish,  expressed  juice  was  formerly  recognized  in 
the  Br.  Ph.  under  the  name  of  Rhamni  Succus.  It 
has  the  color,  odor,  and  taste  of  the  parenchyma,  is 
reddened  by  the  acids,  and  from  deep  green  is  ren- 
dered light  green  by  the  alkalies.  Upon  standing  it 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  and  becomes  red  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  Evaporated 
to  dryness,  with  the  addition  of  lime  or  an  alkali,  it 
forms  the  color  called  by  painters  sap-green.  The 
dried  fruit  of  another  species,  R.  infectoria,  yields 
a  rich  yellow  color,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts 
under  the  name  of  French  berries.  Fleury  obtained 
a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  rhamnin;  but  he 
did  not  ascertain  whether  it  possessed  cathartic 
properties.  (See  J.  P.  C,  xxvii,  666.)  Winckler 
obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit  a  principle  which  he 
called  cathartin,  and  believes  that  the  rhamnln  of 
Fleury,  which  was  obtained  from  the  unripe  berries, 
is  converted  into  that  principle  and  grape  sugar  as 
the  fruit  matures.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  viii.  232.)  Lefort 
(J.  P.  C,  1866,  p.  420)  studied  Fleury 's  rhamnin,  and. 
describes  it  as  forming  pale  yellow,  translucent 
tables.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  or  carbon  disulphide. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids.  He  gives  it  the 
formula  C12H1205  +  2HjO.  Lefort  also  found  a  prin- 
ciple, rhamnegin,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  other- 
wise agreeing  in  properties  with  rhamnin.  Schlit- 
zenberger  (1868)  decomposed  rhamnegin,  proving  it 
to  be  a  glucoside,  having  the  formula  C^H^Oh, 
and  yielding  rhamnetin,  C12H]0O6,  and  a  sugar  isomeric 
with  mannite.  Sehiitzenberger  also  found  a  body 
isomeric  with  rhamnegin,  and  distinguished  the  two 
as  o  rhamnegin  and  Q  rhamnegin,  which,  with  Le- 
fort's  rhamnin,  are  present  in  buckthorn  juice.  Lieb- 
e:uiann  and  Hormanu  (Ber.  d.  Ohem.  Ges  xi 
(1878),  pp.  952,  1618)  confirm  Schtitzenberger's 
results,  and  give  the  name  of  xanthorhamnin  to  his 
a  rhamnegin.  They  find  his  formula  C12H,005 
for  rhamnetin  to  be  correct,  but  get  results  that 
give  for  xanthorhamnin  rather  the  formula  C,8H66Os9. 
Both-  the  berries  and  their  expressed  juice  are  active 
hydragogue  cathartics,  apt  to  cause  nausea  and 
severe  griping,  and  at  one  time  much  used  in  dropsy 
and  also  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  dose  of  the 
recent  berry  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  grains  (1.3 
Gm.),  of  the  dried,  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.),  and  of  the 
expressed  juice,  a  fluidounte   (30  Cc). 

Among  other  species  of  Rhamnus  which  have 
claimed  attention  are  R.  WightU,  W.  &  A  ,  a  common 
shrub  of  Madras  and  Bombay  (P.  J..  Feb.  1888),  and 
R.  californica,  Eschsch.  (7?.  humholtltiana,  Roem.  and 
Schult.),  of  Mexico,  which  S.  E.  Sosa  states  some- 
times produces  paralysis  in  children  (El  Estudio, 
1890).     (See  also  Rhamnus  Purshiana.) 


pact  groups,  increasing  in  size  and  numl 
towards  the  surface,  and  causing  the  sh< 
fracture  of  the  outer  bark. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  which  of  the  sevei 
bodies  isolated  from  frangula  bark  is  the  pun 
tive  principle.    The  most  important  body,  frl 
gulin,  the  rhamnoxanthin  (C20H20O10)  of  Bui 
ner  and  Binswanger,  may  be  obtained  by  Ph:! 
son's  process  by  macerating  the  bark  for  thi 
or  four  days  in  carbon  disulphide,  then  p 
mitting  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  exhausting  1 
residue  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  fa 
matter  behind,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liqi 
to  dryness,  and  recrystallizing  from  ether, 
thus  obtained  it  is  in  fine  yellow  crystals,  rut 
ing  at  about  226°  C.  (438.8°  F.),  and  si 
liming  in  golden-yellow  needles.   It  is  inso 
ble  in  water,  soluble  in  160  parts  of  warm 
per  cent,  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  all 
hoi,  soluble  in  hot  fixed  oils,  petroleum  benz' 
and  oil  of  turpentine.    It  communicates 
color  to  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.   Faust  (• 
Pharm.,  187,  8)   first  proved  the  glucosi 
character  of  frangulin  by  boiling  it  in  alcohc 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  obtaining  g 
cose   and  frangulinic   acid,   C14H8O4.  f 
forms  fine  microscopic  needles  of  reddish  eol 
fusing  at  248°  to  250°  C.    Liebermann  a 
Waldheim  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  9,  p.  171 
obtained  in  this  decomposition  instead  of  fr; 
gulinic  acid  emodin,  CisHioOs,  which  they  c> 
sider  to  be  trioxymethylanthraquinone.  Fn 
gulinic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
dioxyanthraquinone  and  an  isomer  of  alizai 
Schwabe,  in  1888,  also  found  that  emodin  1 
rhamnodulcite    were    the    decomposition  pi 
ducts  of  frangulin,  to  which  latter  he  gave 
formula  C21H20O9,  instead  of  that  given  abu 
by  Buchner.    (Planchon  et   Collin,  Drog 
Simples  (1896),  vol.  ii.  590.)    E.  Amweg  1 
devised  a  method  of  separating  the  glucosi 
from  frangula,  caseara  and  rhubarb  by 
traction  with  solvents;  he  uses,  1,  benzene;  '2 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  benzene,  and  one  p 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  3,  alcohol  (60  per  ceil  | 
(Ap.  Ztg.,  1897,  747).   Kubly  isolated  a  en 
acid  which,  when  purified,  he  termed  frangf 
acid;  Amweg  regards  this  acid  as  a  decora  p< 
tion  product  and  calls  it  pseudo- frangulin,  t 
when  hydrolj'zed  becomes  pseudo-emodin.  'J 
emetic  action  of  the  green  bark  is  attributed 
a  hydrolytic  ferment,  which  is  destroyed 
heating.  (P.  J.,  1898,  24.) 

Uses — In  its  fresh  state  this  drug  is  vi 
irritant  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  me 
brane,  producing,  when  taken  in  sufficient  qu; 
tity,  violent  catharsis,  accompanied  by  von 
ing  and  much  pain.  During  drying  it  is  s 
to  lose  much  of  its  irritant  power,  and 
dried  bark  is  affirmed  to  resemble  rhubarb 
its  action ;  hence  the  direction  that  the  b; 
should  be  at  least  one  year  old.  A  decoction  Ii 
ounce  to  the  pint)  may  be  used  in  tablespoon* 
doses,  or  a  dessertspoonful  of  an  elixir,  made^ 
mixing  four  fluidounces  of  the  fluidextraet  \v 
twelve  of  elixir  of  orange  may  be  employed. 
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ose,  of  frangula,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 

0  2  Qm.)- 

ff.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  FranguliE,  U.  S. 
GALBANUM.  Br. 

GALBANUM 

(g'&rba-num ) 

\  gum-resin  obtained  from  Ferula  galban- 
1,  Boiss.  and  Buhse,  and  probably  from 
r  species."  Br. 

miml-Resina  Galbanum:  Galbanum,  Fr.  Cod.; 
nnuni,  P.  0. :  Galban,  Mutterharz,  0. ;  Galbano, 
Sp. 

is  uncertain  from  what  plant  galbanum 
fined.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
product  of  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbellif- 
is  plant  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
las  also  been  referred  to  the  Ferula  feru- 

1  of  Linnasus,  the  Ferula  galbanif 'era  of 
el,  which  inhabits  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ian  and  is  found  also  in  Transylvania  and 
Caucasus.  But  no  part  of  either  of  these 
lis  lias  the  odor  of  galbanum,  and  it  is, 
efore,  scarcely  probable  that  they  yield 
drug.  Don,  having  found  the  seeds  taken 
ii  a  parcel  of  galbanum  to  belong  to  an 
escribed  genus   of   umbelliferous  plants, 

concluding  that  they  came  from  the  same 
•ce  as  the  gum-resin  itself,  gave  the  title 
falbanum  to  the  new  genus,  and  named  the 
ies  Galbanum  officinale.  This  was  rather 
ily  adopted  by  the  London  College;  it  is 
10  means  certain  that  the  same  plant  pro- 
■d  the  seeds  and  the  gum-resin.  Specimens 

plant  were  received  in  England  from  Persia 
ng  a  concrete  juice  adhering  to  them,  which 

taken  by  Lindley  for  galbanum,  and  that 
trist,  finding  that  the  plant  belonged  to 
indescribed  genus,  named  it  Opo'idia,  with 
specific  name  galbanif  era.  Pereira,  how- 
,  found  the  substance  not  to  be  galbanum, 

this  supposed  origin  of  the  drug,  there- 
,  must  be  considered  as  extremely  doubt- 

A  German  traveller,  F.  A.  Buhse,  who 
resided  in  Persia,  stated  that  in  1848  he  met 

the  galbanum  plant  on  the  declivities  of 
Demavend,  near  the  southern  coast  of  the 
>ian.  He  saw  the  gum-resin  exuding  spon- 
ously  from  the  plant,  and  was  informed  by 
latives  that  the  drug  was  collected  from  it. 
plant  is  a  Ferula,  and  has  received  the 
6  of  F.  galbaniflua,  Boissier  and  Buhse. 
<e  also  stated  that  the  Persian  galbanum 
elded  by  a  second  plant,  which  is  doubt- 
"  distinct  from  F.  galbaniflua;  this  is  the 
itbricaulis,  Boissier  (F.  erubescens,  Berg), 
nes  is^of  the  opinion  (P.  ./.,  1891,  194)  that 
vant  "  galbanum  is  yielded  by  Ferula  gal- 
flua  and  its  variety  p-Ancheri;  that  solid 
rsian"  comes  possibly  from  F.  Schair, 
ez.{  while  the  liquid  "Persian,"  judging 
i  the  fruits  found  in  it,  is  derived  from 
ndescribed  species  allied  to  F.  galbaniflua. 


It  would  also  appear  that  the  F.  Galbanum  of 
Aitchison  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Boissier, 
and  that  neither  this  species  nor  F.  rubricaulia 
yields  galbanum,  and  that,  further,  all  the 
varieties  of  galbanum  of  commerce  come 
through  Persia.  Galbanum  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained by  making  incisions  into  the  stem,  or 
cutting  it  off  a  short  distance  above  the  root. 
A  cream-colored  juice  exudes,  which  concretes 
upon  exposure  to  the  air.  A  portion  of  juice 
also  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  joints,  and 
hardens  in  the  shape  of  tears.  It  was  formerly 
official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was 
dropped  in  the  1890  revision. 

Properties. — Galbanum  usually  appears  in 
the  form  of  masses  composed  of  whitish,  red- 
dish, or  yellowish  tears,  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  and  larger,  irregu- 
larly agglutinated  by  a  darker  colored  yellow- 
ish-brown or  greenish  substance,  more  or  less 
translucent,  and  generally  mixed  with  pieces  of 
stalk,  seeds,  or  other  foreign  matters.  It  is 
also  found,  though  rarely,  in  our  markets, 
in  the  state  of  distinct  roundish  tears,  about 
as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  yellowish-white  or 
pale  brownish-yellow  color,  shining  exter- 
nally as  if  varnished,  translucent,  and  often 
adhering  together.  Galbanum  has  in  cool 
weather  the  consistence  of  firm  wax,  but  softens 
in  summer,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  is 
rendered  ductile  and  adhesive.  At  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  it  is  sufficiently  liquid  to  admit  of 
straining,  and  it  generally  requires  to  be 
strained  before  it  can  be  used.  A  dark-brown 
or  blackish  color,  a  consistence  always  soft, 
the  absence  of  whitish  grains,  a  deficiency  in  the 
characteristic  odor  and  taste,  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  earthy  impurities  are  signs  of  in- 
feriority. According  to  Hirschsohn  (Ph.  Z. 
R.,  1S93,  353),  galbanum  of  commerce  differs 
from  that  formerly  found  in  the  market;  its 
consistence  is  now  like  that  of  white  turpen- 
tine, although  the  odor  is  still  that  of  Levant 
galbanum;  the  greatest  difference  is  shown  in 
the  action  of  strong  acids  and  solvents  on  it. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1893,  384.) 

The  odor  of  galbanum  is  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable; its  taste  bitterish,  warm,  and  acrid; 
its  sp.  gr.  1.212.  Triturated  with  water,  it 
forms  an  imperfect  milky  solution,  which  on 
standing  deposits  the  greater  portion  of  what 
was  taken  up.  Wine  and  vinegar  act  upon  it  in 
a  similar  manner.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  forming  a  yellow  tincture, 
which  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  galbanum,  and 
becomes  milky  with  water,  but  affords  no  pre- 
cipitate. In  diluted  alcohol  it  is  wholly  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  impurities.  Ether  dis- 
solves the  greater  portion.  "  When  moistened 
with  alcohol,  galbanum  acquires  a  purple  color 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid." 
U.  S.  1880.  According  to  Conrady,  the  com- 
position of  galbanum  is  as  follows:  ethereal 
oil,  9.5  per  cent.;  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  63.5 
per  cent.;  and  gum  and  impurities,  27  per  cent. 
The  purified  resin  was  found  by  Conrady  to 
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contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  combined  umbel- 
liferone,  about  0.25  per  cent,  of  free  umbel- 
liferone, and  about  50  per  cent,  of  galbaresino- 
tannol.  This  latter  representative  of  the  class 
of  resino-tannols  first  established  by  Tschirch 
was  proved  to  have  the  alcohol  character  by 
forming  the  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives.  Con- 
rady  also  considers  that  the  umbelliferone  is 
combined  with  this  galbaresino-tannol  in  the 
form  of  an  ester.  The  volatile  oil  he  found  to 
consist  essentially  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  for- 
mula CioHie,  with  small  amounts  of  a  ses- 
quiterpene, C15H24.  The  terpene  has  been 
identified  as  d-pinene  by  the  terpin  hydrate 
formation,  while  the  sesqui-terpene,  according 
to  Wallach,  is  cadinene,  identified  by  the  for- 
mation of  its  chlorhydrate  fusing  at  117°  to 
118°  C.  ( Gildemeister  and  Hoffman,  Aether- 
ische  Oele,  p.  753).  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  solvents  it  is  free  from  acid  reaction,  but 
when  distilled  with  steam  it  acquires  an  acid 
reaction,  and  notable  quantities  of  isovaleric 
acid  are  developed.  These  fatty  acids  are 
probably  bound  up  as  esters  in  the  cold  ex- 
tracted oil.  (A.  Pharm.,  232  (1894),  98.) 
The  crude  oil  is  dextrogyrate.  The  resin,  con- 
stituting about  60  per  cent.,  is  very  soft,  and 
dissolves  in  ether  or  in  alkaline  liquids,  even 
in  milk  of  lime,  but  only  partially  in  carbon 
disulphide.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  for  some  time,  it  yields  umbelliferone,  Cs 
H6O3,  which  may  be  dissolved  from  the  acid 
liquid  by  means  of  ether  or  chloroform,  and  ob- 
tained on  evaporation  in  colorless  acicular  crys- 
tals. The  aqueous  solution  of  umbelliferone  ex- 
hibits, especially  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  a  bril- 
liant blue  fluorescence,  which  is  destroyed  by  an 
acid.  If  a  small  fragment  of  galbanum  be 
immersed  in  water,  a  fluorescence  will  be  pro- 
duced by  a  drop  of  ammonia.  Asafetida  shows 
the  same  reaction,  but  ammoniac  does  not. 

Galbanum  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields 
a  thick  oil  of  brilliant  blue  color.  This  oil  on 
rectification  yields  a  greenish  portion,  and  then 
a  superb  blue  oil.  Kachler  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
1871,  p.  36)  found  a  colorless  oil,  CioHie,  and 
a  blue  oil,  CioHieO,  boiling  at  289°  C.  The 
blue  oil,  according  to  Kachler,  after  purifica- 
tion, agrees  with  the  blue  oil  of  the  flowers  of 
Matricaria  Chamomilla.  By  fusing  galbanum 
resin  with  potassium  hydroxide,  Hlasiwetz  and 
Barth  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  130,  p.  354)  obtained 
resorcinol,  together  with  acetic  and  volatile 
fatty  acids. 

According  to  Ludewig,  a  gum-resin,  desig- 
nated as  Persian  galbanum,  is  received  in 
Russia  by  the  way  of  Astrakhan  or  Orenburg, 
and  is  the  kind  used  in  that  country.  It  comes 
enclosed  in  skins,  and  is  in  masses  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color  with  whitish  streaks,  of  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  somewhat  like  that  of  asafet- 
ida, and  of  an  unpleasant,  bitter,  resinous 
taste.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  melt  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  It  differs  from 
common  galbanum  in  its  odor,  in  its  color, 
which  is  never  greenish,  and  in  the  absence  of 


tears,  and  is  probably  derived  from  a  differ 
plant.  It  abounds  in  impurities.  This  vari 
of  galbanum  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
tained  by  Aitchison  in  Afghanistan,  which 
chemical  examination  yielded — volatile  oil,  3. 
per  cent.;  resin  (ether  extractive,  61.2,  alec 
extractive,  7.576),  68.776;  water  extrac 
(gum),  17.028;  insoluble  matter,  10.56.  (P. 
Dec.  11,  1886.) 

Uses. — Galbanum  was  known  to  the  ancie 
It  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  antispasmoi 
and  is  considered  as  intermediate  in  power 
tween  ammoniac  and  asafetida.  It  has  chi 
been  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the  bronc 
mucous  membrane,  amenorrhea,  and  chri 
rheumatism.  It  is  occasionally  applied  ex 
nally  as  a  plaster  to  indolent  swellings,  with'j 
view  of  promoting  resolution  or  suppuratio: 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.6c 
1.3  Gm.),  given  in  pill,  or  triturated  with  : 
arabic,  sugar  and  water,  so  as  to  form 
emulsion. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula  Galbani  Composita,  Br 
GALLA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

NUTGALL 

(gal'la) 

"An  excrescence  on  Quercus  infectoria  < 
vier  (Fam.  Cupuliferce),  caused  by  the  p 
tures  and  deposited  ova  of  Cynips  tinct 
Olivier."  V.  S.  "  Excrescences  on  Que 
infectoria,  Olivier,  resulting  from  the  punc 
and  deposition  of  an  egg  or  eggs  of  Cy 
Gallas  tinctorise."  Br. 

Galls,  Aleppo  or  Syrian  Galls ;  Galla  Halepens 
Turcica,  s.  Levantica,  s.  Tinctoria,  s.  Quercina ; 
de  Chene,  d'Alep,   Fr.   Cod.;  Noix  de  Galle, 
Gallse,  P.  O. ;  Gallapfel,  Gallen,  (?.;  Noce  di  i 
It.;  Agalla,  Sp. 

Many  plants,  when  pierced  by  certain  ins 
particularly  those  of  the  genus  Cynips, 
affected  at  the  points  of  puncture  with  a  : 
bid  action,  resulting  in  excrescences,  whic! , 
they  are  derived  from  the  juices  of  the  p 
partake  more  or  less  of  its  chemical  chara' 
Most  of  the  oaks  are  occasionally  thus  affe  i 
and  the  resulting  excrescences,  having  i 
high  degree  the  astringency  of  the  plant, 
been  employed  for  various  practical  purp 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  galls,  a 
which,  as  well  as  their  use  in  medicine, 
been  handed  down  from  the  ancients.  (; 
cus  infectoria,  Q.  cegilops,  Q.  excelsa,  Q. 
Q.  Cerris,  and  Q    Robur  have  been  par 
larized  as  affording  this  product;  but 
now  generally  admitted,  on  the  authorit;1 
Olivier,  that  the  official  galls  are  derived  chi •■ 
if  not  exclusively,  from  Q.  infectoria.1 

1  Under  the  name  of  Chinese  galls,  a  product 
been  brought  from  China,  supposed  to  be  caust 
an  insect  allied  to  the  aphis,  as  such  an  Insecn 
been  found  in  the  interior  of  them.  They  are  ir 
larly  spindle-shaped,  often  more  or  less  Bent, 
obtusely  pointed  protuberances,  about  two  lncnes 
bv  an  inch  In  diameter  at  the  central  thickest  > 
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••reus  infectoria,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  436 ; 
>r,  Voy.  Orient,  t.  14  et  15;  Carson,  lllust. 
\ed.  Bot.,  ii.  40,  pi.  85. — Q.  lusitanica, 
Encyc.  i.  719. — Q.  leptocarpus,  Kotschy. 
rigida,  Koch. — Q.  petiolaris,  Boiss. — The 
s  oak  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a 
ed  stem,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in 
t.  The  leaves  are  obtusely  toothed, 
th,  of  a  bright-green  color  on  both  sides, 
stand  on  short  footstalks.  The  acorn  is 
,-ited,  smooth,  two  or  three  times  longer 
the  cup,  which  is  sessile,  somewhat  downy, 
scaly.  This  species  of  Quercus  grows, 
ding  to  Olivier,  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
the  Archipelago  to  the  confines  of  Per- 
M.  Kinnier  found  it  also  in  Armenia  and 
istailj  Hardwicke  observed  it  growing  in 
eighborhood  of  Adwanie,  and  it  probably 
ides  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia, 
e  gall  originates  from  the  puncture  of 
'ynips  quercus folii  of  Linnaeus,  the  Diplo- 
gallte  tinctorial  of  Geoffroy,  a  hymenop- 
s  insect  or  fly,  with  a  fawn-colored  body, 
antennas,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  abdo- 
shining  brown.  The  insect  pierces  the 
s  and  young  boughs,  and  deposits  its  egg 
e  wound.  This  irritates  the  part,  and  a 
tumor  quickly  rises,  which  is  the  result  of 
rbid  growth,  exhibiting  various  cells  under 
tiieroscope,  but  no  proper  vegetable  fibre, 
egg  grows  wTith  the  gall,  and  is  soon  cou- 
rt into  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon  the  vege- 
niatter  around  it,  and  thus  forms  a  cavity 
e  centre  of  the  excrescence.  The  insect  at 
1)  becomes  a  fly,  and  escapes  by  eating  its 
nit.  The  galls  are  in  perfection  when  fully 
oped,  before  the  egg  has  been  hatched 
lie  fly  has  escaped.  Collected  at  this 
d,  they  are  called,  from  their  dark  color, 
green,  or  black  galls,  and  are  most  highly 
ned.   Those  which  are  gathered  later  and 


ash  color  and  a  soft  velvety  feel,  very  light, 
1,  with  translucent  walls  about  a  line  in  thiek- 
of  a  slight  odor  recalling  that  of  ipecac,  and  a 

astringent  taste.  From  an  examination  of 
lents  of  leaves  and  petioles  found  among  these 
Schenck  concluded  that  the  tree  on  which  they 
ound  is  a  species  of  Rhus ;  but  according  to 
sup.  their  true  source  is  probably  the  Distyl- 
acemosum  of  Zuccarini  (Flor.  Japon.,  i.  p.  178, 
I,  a  large  tree  of  Japan,  the  leaves  of  which 
ce  a  velvety  gall,  resembling  the  one  in  ques- 

(finibourt.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Drogues.  1850,  iii. 

More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  asserted 
inlel  Hanburv  that  this  opinion  of  Decaisne  is 
SOUS  (P.  J.,  Feb.  1862,  p.  421),  as  in  his  exami- 
i  of  the  packages  imported   from  China  and 

he  has  found  remains  of  different  parts  of  a 
s  of  Rhus,  but  never  any  of  a  Distylium. 
»,  the  form  of  the  galls  of  the  Distylium,  as 
1  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  is  entirely  different, 
species  of  Rhus  which  vields  the  commercial 
se  galls  is  the  R.  semialata,  Murray.  The 
se  make  great  use  of  this  product  both  in  dye- 
nd  as  a  medicine.     L.   A.   Buchner,   Jr.,  has 

it  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid 
°?Lfith  that  of  the  official  galls.     (Ph.  Cb., 

l^ol,  p.  526.)     It  is  recommended  by  Sten- 

tor  the  manufacture  of  gallic  acid,  being 
-inie  for  this  purpose  to  the  official  galls,  in 
querice  of  its  less  amount  of  coloring  matter. 
-  Dec.  1862.)    An  inferior  kind  of  galls  is  pro- 

m  great  quantities  in  England,  by  the  attack 
fh  uw»*PS hollari  of  Hartig,  upon  the  common 
'li+i  J  .  thejT  bavp  been  ascertained  to  con- 
urae  tannic  acid,  and  are  of  little  value. 


have  been  injured  by  the  insect  are  white  galls. 
They  are  usually  larger,  less  heavy  and  com- 
pact, and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  former. 

The  galls  collected  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
are  brought  to  this  country  chiefly  from  the 
ports  of  Smyrna  and  Trieste,  or  from  London. 
As  they  are  produced  abundantly  near  Aleppo, 
it  has  been  customary  to  designate  them  by  the 
name  of  that  town,  though  the  designation, 
however  correct  it  may  formerly  have  been, 
is  now  wholly  inapplicable,  as  they  are  obtained 
from  many  other  places,  and  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  discriminated,  at  least  in  our  mar- 
kets. Great  quantities  of  galls,  very  closely 
resembling  those  from  the  Mediterranean,  have 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Cal- 
cutta. Royle  states  that  they  are  taken  to 
Bombay  from  Bussorah  through  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  are,  nevertheless,  informed  that  galls 
are  among  the  products  of  Moultan.  Those 
of  France  and  other  southern  countries  of 
Europe  have  a  smooth,  shining  reddish  surface, 
are  little  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  small 
yield  of  tannin,  and  are  seldom  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Properties. — Galls  are  "  subglobular,  1  to  2 
Cm.  in  diameter,  externally  blackish  olive-green 
or  blackish-gray,  more  or  less  tuberculated 
above,  the  basal  portion  nearly  smooth  and 
contracted  into  a  short  stalk,  sometimes  with 
a  perforation  on  one  side;  heavy;  fracture 
horny,  yellowish  or  grayish;  in  the  centre  a 
cavity  containing  either  the  partly  developed 
insect,  or  pulverulent  remains  left  by  it ;  nearly 
inodorous;  taste  strongly  astringent."  U.  S. 
The  best  are  externally  of  a  dark  bluish  or 
lead  color,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
internally  whitish  or  brownish,  hard,  solid, 
brittle,  with  a  flinty  fracture,  a  striated  tex- 
ture, and  a  small  spot  or  cavity  in  the  centre, 
indicating  the  presence  of  the  undeveloped  or 
decayed  insect.  Their  powder  is  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish gray.  Those  of  inferior  quality  are  of  a 
lighter  color,  sometimes  reddish  or  nearly  white, 
of  a  loose  texture,  with  a  large  cavity  in  the  cen- 
tre, communicating  externally  by  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  fly  has  escaped.  The  U.  S. 
P.  1890  directed  that  "light,  spongy,  and 
whitish-colored  Nutgalls  should  be  rejected." 
Galls  have  a  bitter,  very  astringent  taste,  and 
when  whole  are  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  but 
bruised  or  in  powder  they  have  a  decided  and 
peculiar  though  not  very  strong  odor.  The 
tannin  of  galls,  usually  known  as  gallo-tannic 
acid,  appears  to  exist  in  the  galls,  in  part  at 
least,  as  a  glucoside,  but  one  very  easily  broken 
up  by  ferments  like  pectase  into  glucose  and 
di-gallic  acid,  C14H10O9,  which  is  the  material, 
therefore,  extracted  from  the  galls.  This  di- 
gallic  acid  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride 
of  gallic  acid,  CtHsOs,  formed  from  two  mole- 
cules of  this  latter  by  the  elimination  of  one 
molecule  of  water.  Commercial  tannin  yields 
from  0  to  22  per  cent,  of  glucose,  showing  the 
presence  of  varying  amounts  of  the  unaltered 
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glucoside.  Galls  yield,  on  an  average,  from  65  to 
77  per  cent,  of  tannin.  (See  Acidum  Tannicum 
and  Acidum  Gallicum,  see  also  "  The  Tannins," 
by  Henry  Trimble,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1892.) 
All  the  soluble  matter  of  galls  is  taken  up  by 
forty  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  residue  is  tasteless.  Alcohol  dissolves 
seven  parts  in  ten,  ether  five  parts.  (Thom- 
son's Dispensatory.)  A  saturated  decoction, 
deposits  upon  cooling  a  copious  pale-yellow 
precipitate.  The  infusion  or  tincture  affords 
precipitates  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  lime  water,  and  ammonium  and  potas- 
sium carbonates,  with  solutions  of  lead  acetate 
and  subacetate,  copper  and  iron  sulphates, 
silver  and  mercury  nitrates,  and  potassio-anti- 
monyl  tartrate ;  with  solution  of  gelatin ;  and 
with  the  infusions  of  Peruvian  bark,  calumba, 
opium,  and  many  other  vegetables,  especially 
those  containing  alkaloids,  with  most  of  which 
tannic  acid  forms  insoluble  compounds.  The 
infusion  of  galls  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  ren- 
dered orange  by  nitric  acid,  milky  by  mer- 
curic chloride,  and  has  its  color  deepened  by 
ammonia,  but  yields  no  precipitate  with  either 
of  these  reagents.  Zinc  sulphate  was  said  by 
A.  T.  Thomson  to  slowly  occasion  a  precipi- 
tate, but  this  result  was  not  obtained  by  Dun- 
can. Infusion  of  galls  is  rendered  more  per- 
manent by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  glyc- 
erin. 

A  variety  of  galls  was  imported  into  Ger- 
many, which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Cen- 
tral Asia,  especially  from  the  provinces  of 
Khokan,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  where  they  are 
used  in  dyeing.  They  are  of  various  forms, 
some  being  long,  others  round,  cylindrical,  or 
angular,  and  sometimes  they  are  grouped  upon 
a  single  stalk,  and  covered  with  little  eleva- 
tions. They  differ  from  all  other  galls  by 
their  color,  being  on  one  side  yellow,  and  on 
the  other  of  a  fine  red.  Most  of  them  present 
a  little  opening,  and  in  the  interior  are  eggs 
and  larvae  of  a  peculiar  species  of  aphis.  They 
have  yielded,  on  analysis,  43.10  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  3.03  of  a  green  wax.  16  of  cellulose, 
and  an  undetermined  quantity  of  fecula  and 
volatile  oil.   (R.  Paine,  J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1873.) 

Uses. — Galls  have  a  powerfully  astringent 
action,  but  are  no  longer  prescribed  inter- 
nally.1 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Gallse,  U.  8.;  Unguentum 
Gallae,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Unguentum  Gallse  cum  Opio, 
Br. 


1  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Galls. — The  following  old 
formula,  based  upon  one  of  Physick's,  is  still  some- 
times employed.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls,  two  drachms  of 
bruised  cinnamon,  and  two  drachms  of  bruised  nut- 
meg, in  half  a  pint  of  brandy  ;  then  percolate,  and. 
when  the  liquor  has  ceased  to  pass,  add  enough 
diluted  alcohol  to  yield  half  a  pint  of  filtered  liquor. 
Put  this  into  a  shallow  capsule,  suspend  over  it  two 
ounces  of  sugar  on  a  slip  of  wire  gauze,  and  set 
the  tincture  on  fire.  The  sugar  melts  with  the 
flame,  and  falls  into  the  liquid  beneath.  When  the 
combustion  ceases,  agitate  and  filter.  A  highly 
astringent  aromatic  syrup  is  obtained,  a  fluidrachm 
of  which  may  be  given  in  diarrhoea.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii. 
416.) 


GAMBIR.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

GAMBIR  [Pale  Catechu] 
[To  replace  Catechu,  Pharm.  1890] 

(g&m'bjr) 

"An  extract  prepared  from  the  leaves 
twigs  of  Ourouparia  Gambir  (Hunter)  Bai 
(Fa.m.  Rubiacece) ."  U.  S.    "An  extract  of 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  Uncaria  G 
bier,  Roxb."  Br, 

Catecbu,  Br.;  Catechu  Pallidum,  Terra  Japoi 
Oambier.  Cutch :  Gambir  Cubique,  Fr.:  Cate 
P.  G.;  Katechu,  Gambir-Catechu,  G.;  Catechu,  It., 

Ourouparia  Gambir  (Hunter),  Baillon : 
caria  Gambier,  Roxb.;  Nauclea  Gambir,  Hun 
This  is  a  climbing  shrub  with  slender  st 
somewhat  thickened  at  the  nodes,  cylindrica 
occasionally  slightly  angular;  leaves  ovate 
oblong,  entire,  three  to  four  inches  1 
rounded  at  the  base  but  abruptly  attenuate 
the  apex,  opposite  and  stipulated,  smooth 
both  sides.  The  flowers  are  small,  crowded 
a  dense  globular  head  on  a  hairy  recepts 
the  flower  heads  are  borne  on  long  axil 
peduncles  which  bear  in  the  middle  a  whor 
bracts.  At  the  point  where  these  bracts  o 
the  peduncle  breaks  after  the  falling  of 
inflorescence  and  the  remainder  of  the  pedu 
becomes  elongated  and  curved  into  hooks 
means  of  which  the  plant  climbs.  Coi 
gamopetalous,  trumpet-shaped,  tube  slen 
\  inch  long,  flaring  and  five-lobed  at  the  5 
mit;  stamens  five,  inserted  on  the  throat  of 
corolla ;  ovary  inferior,  2-celled ;  style  long, 
trading  beyond  the  corolla;  calyx  5-lo 
woolly;  fruit  one  inch  long,  pericarp  dry, 
hiscing  vertically  into  two  valves;  seeds 
numerous. 

It  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Coc 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  ar 
largely  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Bint 
Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The  gai 
is  prepared  by  lopping  off  the  leaves,  sh( 
and  twigs  of  the  plant,  chopping  them 
pieces,  and  throwing  them  into  an  iron  pot  t 
with  boiling  water.  When  the  leaves  are 
hausted  and  the  liquid  sufficiently  thick,  i 
poured  into  small  wooden  tubs,  and  so  sooi 
sufficiently  cool,  a  half  closed  hand  is  plur 
into  the  semi-fluid  mass  and  a  piece  of  1 
wood  shaped  like  an  elongated  dice  box  rap 
worked  up  and  down  in  the  hollow  formec 
the  hand.  The  extract  begins  to  thicken  1) 
process  which  is  compared  to  crystallizat 
The  mass  is  finally  turned  out,  and  cut 
cubes,  which  are  put  upon  trays  and  snu 
dried.  (See  also  P.  J.,  1892,  1003.)  This 
tract,  which  is  known  by  the  native  Malay: 
pinang  or  siren  was  first  brought  to  the  at 
tion  of  the  profession  by  Campbell. 


a  The  full  synonymy  of  this  plant  is  exceedi 
complex.  The  Index  Kewensis  makes  tne  ge 
Ourouparia,  Agylophora,  Uncinaria,  all  synonym 
Uncaria.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  5°Li  T  < 
Index  Kewensis.  but  the  Ouraparia  of  Aublet 
dates  the  Uncaria  of  Schreber  by  fourteen  years 
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Properties. — Gambir  is  in  "  irregular  masses, 
rubes  about  25  Mm.  in  diameter;  externally 
[dish-brown,   pale   brownish-gray,   or  light 
nvn;  fracture  dull-earthy,  friable,  erystal- 
p;  inodorous,  bitterish,  very  astringent,  with 
sweetish  after-taste;  free  from  starch.  Not 
s  than  70  percent,  should  be  soluble  in  alco- 
I ;  when  incinerated,  Gambir  should  not  yield 
*e  than  5  percent,  of  ash."   U.  S.    "  Catechu 
iuld  not  afford  any  characteristic  reaction 
th  the  tests  for  starch,   and   should  not 
Id  more  than  5  per  cent,   of  ash  when 
inerated."    Br.    It    is    light    and  porous, 
that  it  floats  when  thrown  in  water.  It 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  almost 
oily  so  in  boiling  water,   which  deposits 
portion    upon    cooling.    Duhamel,  Ecky, 
1  Procter  dissolved  87.5  per  cent,  of  it  in 
(1  water  by  means  of  percolation.  (A.  /.  P., 
.  lo'o'.)    Nees  von  Esenbeck  found  it  to  con- 
:  of  from  36  to  40  per  cent,  of  catechutannic 
d,  a  peculiar   principle    called  catechuin, 
rchin,  or  catechuic  acid,  gum  or  gummy  ex- 
ctive,  a  deposit   like   cinchonic   red,  and 
per  cent,  of  lignin.    Catechin,  when  per- 
tly pure,  is  snow-white,  of  a  silky  appear- 
v,  erystallizable  in  fine  needles,  melting  at 
"°  G,  unalterable  in  the  air  if  dry,  fusible 
heat,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
h  which  it  softens  and  swells  up,  soluble 
boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling, 
1  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  very 
htly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and,  though  color- 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  green,  and 
during  with  it  a  grayish  green  precipitate, 
era  from  tannic  acid  in  not  affecting  a  solu- 
i  of  gelatin.    The  very  great  discordance  of 
erent  authors  as  to  its  formula  seems  to  be 
lained  by  some  experiments  of  Etti  (Ann. 
Ph.,  186,  p.  327),  who  showed  that  catechin, 
HisOs,  readily  gives  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.), 
even  when  kept  for  some  time  over  sul- 
iric  acid,  an  anhvdride,  C38H34O15,  and  at 

0  C.  (320°  P.)  a  second  anhydride,  CasHaaOw, 
ch,  mixed  in  varying  proportions,  explain 
varying  results.  Gautier  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
567)  finds  three  different  catechins  sepa- 
le  by  their  different  solubility  in  water,  all 
them  erystallizable.  These  are:  a-catechin, 
flssOis  +  2H2O,  melting  at  from  204°  to 

C,  and  present  in  gambir  to  the  amount 
L2  per  cent. ;  b-catechin,  C47H38O16  -f-  H2O, 
ing  at  from  176°  to  177°  C.,  and  2  per  cent. 
;ent  in  gambir;  and  c-catechin,  C40H38O16 
I2O,  melting  at  163°  C.,  and  present  hi  gam- 
in the  amount  of  6.5  per  cent, 
erkin  and  Yoshitako  (P.  J.,  1902,  p.  530) 

1  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  gam- 
and  acacia  catechus.  They  find  three  cate- 
s,  designated  respectively  as  (a),  (b),  and 
.  Catechin  (6).  0i5Hi406  +  4HsO,  occurs 
jW  dried,  colorless  needles,  melting  at  175° 
177°  C,  and  gives  on  fusion  with  alkali, 
OTgiucinol,   protocatechuic   acid,   and  an 

resembling  acetic  acid.  Catechin  (c), 
Iu06,  air  dried,  contains  no  water  of  crys- 


tallization and  forms  colorless  prisms,  melting 
at  235°  to  237°  C.  Catechin  (a),  CisHuOe  + 
3H2O  (or  less  probably  C14H14O6  -f  3HaO), 
air  dried,  forms  colorless  needles,  melting  at 
204°  to  205°  C. 

Good  gambir  should  occur  in  a  hard  com- 
pact mass,  breaking  up,  when  the  adhering  mat 
is  removed,  into  distinct  cubes  of  a  brownish- 
black  color  externally,  and  a  deep  mahogany- 
red  with  an  occasional  streak  of  yellow  in- 
ternally. It  should  not  steam  when  the  mat  is 
opened.  From  this  quality  it  grades  down  to 
a  stuff  which  has  been  prepared  by  mixing  the 
material  obtained  by  reboiling  the  exhausted 
leaves  with  various  mixtures.  This  lowest 
grade  is  not  in  cubes,  steams  when  opened,  fre- 
quently shows  large  patches  of  black  or  dirty 
blue  color,  and  often  has  a  sour  fetid  odor;  its 
color  varies  from  black  to  light-brown. 

The  varieties  between  the  two  extxemes  are 
very  great  ;  sometimes  gambir  occurs  in  solid 
mass  of  fair  quality;  sometimes  the  cubes  are 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  of  a  color  varying 
from  a  dirty  white  to  very  pale  yellow.  The 
finer  varieties  of  gambir  vary  in  physical  char- 
acteristics; sometimes  it  is  in  oblong  instead  of 
cubical  pieces,  without  differing  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  ordinary  kind ;  sometimes  in 
small  circular  cakes,  or  shoi't  cylindrical  pieces, 
heavier  than  water,  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow 
color,  moderately  astringent,  gritty  under  the 
teeth,  and  quite  impure;  sometimes  in  very 
small  cubes,  distinguishable  by  the  black  color 
they  afford  with  tincture  of  iodine,  indicating 
the  admixture  of  sago  or  other  amylaceous 
matter;  and,  finally,  in  circular  cakes  of  the  size 
of  a  small  lozenge  flat  on  one  side  and  some- 
what convex  on  the  other,  of  a  pale  pinkish  yel- 
lowish-white color,  and  chalky  to  the  touch.  This 
is  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  in  India. 
(Pereira.)  At  the  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhi- 
bition in  1S85  the  Maharajah  of  Joh'ore  ex- 
hibited specimens  labelled  "  gambir  produced 
in  Johore."  The  first  quality,  which  was 
"makan"  (for  eating),  was  in  regular  cubes, 
externally  cassia-brown  color,  internally  pale 
cinnamon  brown,  and  yielded  32  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid ;  the  second  quality  was  in  badly 
formed  cubes,  externally  brown  and  black,  in- 
ternally cinnamon,  and  yielded  30  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid ;  the  third  quality  was  in  dull-brown, 
well-shaped  cubes,  internally  pale  brown,  and 
yielded  19  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  The  oblong 
or  parallelopiped  gambir  was  of  a  uniform  dull 
brown,  very  hard  and  strong,  and  yielded  only 
2  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  MacEwan  believes 
that  the  low  percentage  of  tannin  was  due  to 
the  decoction  not  having  been  subjected  to  pro- 
longed boiling,  which  favors  the  decomposition 
of  catechin,  with  the  formation  of  catechu- 
tannic acid.  None  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
gambir,  such  as  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
chewing,  occur  to  any  extent  in  American  com- 
merce. "  Prebble  records  his  examination  of  a 
cube  gambir  of  fine  appearance  which  contained 
a  large  percentage  of  starch.  (P.  J..  1893,  21.) 
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Enormous  quantities  of  gambir  are  used  both 
in  Europe  and  America  in  tanning,  calico 
printing,  dyeing,  and  other  art  processes  re- 
quiring tannic  acid. 

Uses. — Gambir  is  a  serviceable  remedy  in 
those  cases  where  astringents  are  indicated. 
The  complaints  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  are 
diarrhoea  dependent  on  debility  or  relaxation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  passive 
hemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  uterus. 
A  small  piece  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed 
slowly  to  dissolve  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  the  irritation  of 
the  fauces  and  troublesome  cough  which  depend 
upon  it.  Applied  to  spongy  gums,  in  the  state 
of  powder,  it  sometimes  proves  useful;  and  it 
has  been  recommended  as  a  dentifrice  in  com- 
bination with  powdered  charcoal,  Peruvian 
bark,  myrrh,  etc. 

Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  (0.65 
to  2.0  Gm.),  which  should  be  frequently  re- 
peated, and  is  best  given  with  sugar,  gum 
arabic,  and  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Br.; 
Tinetura  Gambir  Composita,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Tro- 
chisci  Gambir,  U.  8.  {Br.). 

GELATINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

GELATIN 

(ge-lat'i-num) 

"  The  purified  air-dried  product  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  certain  animal  tissues,  as  skin, 
ligaments,  and  bones,  by  treatment  with  boiling 
water."  U.  S.  "  The  air-dried  product  of  the 
action  of  boiling  water  on  such  animal  tissues 
as  skin,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones."  Br. 

Gelatine ;  Gelatine  animale,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Colle  de 
Flandre  purifee,  Fr. ;  Gelatina  alba.  P.  G.;  Weisser 
Leim,  Gelatine,  Gallerte,  G.;  Gelatina,  Sp. 

Gelatin  is  the  term  applied  to  purified  forms  ' 
of  the  substance  ordinarily  known  as  glue,  and 
the  bones  and  animal  matter  from  which  the 
best  qualities  of  gelatin  are  prepared  are  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  be  free  from  decomposed 
products  and  odorous  substances.  The  hot  so- 
lution of  gelatin  must  be  thoroughly  clarified 
if  the  so-called  sparkling  gelatin  is  to  be  made. 
The  surface  of  sheet  gelatin  is  covered  with 
lozenge-shaped  marks,  due  to  impressions  left 
by  the  knotted  netting  upon  which  it  is  dried. 
Shred  gelatin  is  made  by  cutting  sheet  gelatin 
into  very  narrow  shreds  by  a  shearing-machine. 
(See  Nat.  Drug.,  1894,  134.)  Gelatose  and 
paragelatose  are  terms  used  by  Dastre  and 
Floresco  to  define  gelatin  which  has  lost  its 
power  of  "  gelatinization  "  through  the  action 
of  ferments  or  microbes,  saline  solutions,  or  the 
prolonged  action  of  boiling  water.  (P. 
1895,  454.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  an 
amorphous,  more  or  less  transparent  solid, 
usually  shredded  or  in  thin  sheets;  colorless  or 
with  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  inodorous,  and 


having  a  slight,  characteristic,  almost  insipil 
taste.    Unalterable  in  the  air  when  dry,  bil 
putrefying  rapidly  when  moist  or  in  solutioi: 
When  incinerated,  Gelatin  is  decomposed,  lea  J 
ing  a  slight  mineral  residue,  which  should  nc 
exceed  2  percent,  of  the  original  weight.  Gel;, 
tin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  an] 
softens  when  immersed  in  it,  gradually  all 
sorbing  from  5  to  10  times  its  weight  of  wate  I 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  acetic  acid,  an  i 
glycerin;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroforr 
benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  and  fixed  and  vol! 
tile  oils.     When  dissolved  in  boiling  watil 
(1  in  50),  it  should  solidify  upon  cooling,  arj 
form  a  transparent  jelly.    An  aqueous  solutic  i 
of  Gelatin  (1  in  5000)  is  at  once  rendered  tu 
bid  on  the  addition  of  tannic  acid  T.S.,  tl 
precipitate  being  insoluble  in  the  presence  <| 
an  excess  of  the  reagent.    Gelatin  is  preeip 
tated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  mercur 
chloride  T.S.  in  excess;  it  is  not  precipitated  1 
a  solution  of  alum,  by  ferric  chloride  T.S., 
by  lead  acetate  T.S.    If  potassium  dichroma 
T.S.  be  added  to  a  solution  of  Gelatin  in  h 
water,  the  jelly  which  forms  on  cooling  b 
comes  insoluble  in  warm  water  after  exposu 
to  light."   U.  S.    "  In  translucent  and  almc 
colorless  sheets  or  shreds.    A  solution  in 
parts  of  hot  water  is  inodorous,  and  solidifi 
to  a  jelly  on  cooling.    Gelatin  is  insoluble 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  ether.   It  dissolv 
in  acetic  acid.    Its  aqueoas  solution  yields 
precipitate  with  solution  of  tannic  acid,  but  n 
with  solutions  of  other  acids,  nor  with  soluti 
of  alum,  solution  of  lead  acetate,  or  test-sol 
Hon  of  ferric  chloride."  Br. 

Gelatin  is  largely  used  for  making  capsul 
Certain  medicines  are  so  offensive  to  the  tas 
and  consequently  so  likely  to  cause  naus< 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  administer  thtj 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  contact  wi 
the  tongue  and  palate.    This  object  is  fully  ; 
complished,  so  far  as  regards  many  disagreeal 
liquid  medicines,  by  the  use  of  the  capsules 
gelatin.    A  polished  bulb  of  iron,  ivory, 
bone,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  capsules  i 
quired,  and  connected  by  a  slender  rod  with' 
handle,  is  first  greased  by  rubbing  with  an  oil 
cloth,  and  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gelat 
made  by  heating  six  parts  of  pure  gelatin  wi 
one  of  sweetened  water.    Upon  being  will 
drawn,  it  is  held  for  a  short  time  so  as  to  all< 
the  excess  of  the  solution  to  run  off,  and  tb 
fixed  with  the  handle  in  a  board,  the  coated  bv 
being  upward,  until  the  coating  becomes  cc  j 
and  firm.    The  capsule  is  now  removed  by  t  < 
fingers,  and  further  dried  by  exposure  on 
tray.    A  number  of  capsules  having  been  pi 
pared,  they  are  placed  each  in  a  small  cell  up 
a  board,  with  their  mouths  upward,  and  t 
liquid  they  are  to  contain  is  introduced 
means  of  a  syringe  with  a  fine  point.   Th  J 
mouths  are  then  closed  with  a  drop  of  til 
solution  of  gelatin  applied  by  means  of 
stick    or    glass    rod,    which    is  afterwai 
strengthened  by  an  additional  coating,  given 
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ping  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  into  the  solu- 
1  diluted  with  a  little  water.  (Redwood's 
iplement,  p.  664.)  The  capsules  may  be 
le  of  such  a  capacity  as  to  contain  from 
lo  fifteen  grains  of  copaiba  or  other  liquid, 
isules  are  now  largely  used  for  enclosing  dry 
rders  like  quinine,  etc.  These  are  ovoid  in 
pe,  and  after  being  filled  with  the  powder 
the  pharmacist,  are  closed  by  putting  upon 
open  end  a  rounded  gelatin  cap  and  press- 
it  down  tightly.  When  so-called  soft  cap- 
's are  desired,  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin 
ntroduced  into  the  gelatin  mass;  this  makes 
film  elastic  by  preventing  its  drying  com- 
ely. 

'ses. — The  experiments  of  Dastre  and  Flo- 
■o  (C.  R.  S.  B.,  1896,  ii.;  iii.),  which  have 
a  confirmed  by  a  number  of  observers,  show 
t  gelatin  has  the  power  of  greatly  increas- 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  According 
H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.  (Am.  Med.,  1902,  iii.), 
1  property  is  not  destroyed  by  digestion, 
s  coagulating  action  has  been  taken  advan- 
s  of  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  and 
wrrhage.  The  results  in  aneurism  have, 
rover,  not  been  entirely  encouraging.  In 
wrrhages  not  too  acute,  as  menorrhagia  or 
lerate  hemoptysis,  the  gelatin  may  be  success- 
[y  given  by  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  10  per 
f.  jelly.  In  severe  types  of  bleeding,  as 
latemesis,  it  may  be  given  hypodermically 
warm  physiological  salt  solution.  Great 
3  must  be  observed  in  its  hypodermic  use, 
several  cases  of  fatal  tetanus  have  followed 
;  treatment.  For  hypodermic  use  only  the 
orially  prepared  Gelatinum  Sterilizatum  pro 
•ctione,  which  is  now  marketed  by  several 
nifacturing  houses,  should  be  employed.  It 
isserted  that  the  remedy  is  useful  also  as  a 
il  styptic  in  epistaxis. 

lose,  one-half  to  one  ounce  (15.5  to  31  6m.). 
•ff.  Prep. — Gelatinum  Glycerinatum,  U.  S.; 
ipositoria  Glycerini,  Br.  (Vehicle  for  lamellee 
Br.) 

ELATINUM  GLYCERINATUM.  U.  S. 

GLYCERIN ATED  GELATIN 

(ge-lat'i-num  glyc-e-rj-na'tum ) 

elatina  Glycerinata.  Gelatinum  Glycerini  ;  Glyc- 
Jelly  ;  Gelee  Glyc^rinee,  Fr.;  Glycerinleim,  O. 

"  Gelatin,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ices  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred 
mmes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains],  Water, 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  two  hundred 
mmes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains].  Pour 
)n  the  Gelatin  sufficient  Water,  which  has 

0  previously  boiled  and  cooled,  to  cover  it; 
rw  it  to  stand  one  hour;  pour  off  the  Water 

1  allow  the  Gelatin  to  drain  for  a  few  min- 
is; then  transfer  it  to  a  tared  dish,  add  the 
TOrin,  and  heat  it  on  a  water-bath  until  the 
atin  is  dissolved.  Strain  the  solution  while 
.  and  continue  to  heat  on  the  water-bath  until 
product  weighs  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7 

(37) 


ounces  av.,  24  grains].  When  cold,  cut  the 
mass  into  pieces,  and  preserve  these  in  suitable 
containers."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  made  official  for  the 
first  time  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.). 

Uses. — Glycerinated  gelatin  is  used  solely  as 
a  vehicle  in  making  gelatin  suppositories, 
bougies,  etc.    (See  Suppositoria.) 

GELSEMIUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

GELSEMIUM 

(^el-sem'i-um) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Gelsemium 
sempervirens  (Linne)  Aiton  filius  (Fam.  Loga- 
niacece)."  U.S.  "  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots 
of  Gelsemium  nitidum,  Michaux."  Br. 

Gelsemii  Radix,  Br.,  Gelsemium  Root,  Yellow  Jas- 
mine, Yellow  Jessamine,  Carolina  or  American  Yel- 
low Jessamine,  Yellow  or  Evening  Trumpet  Flower ; 
Gelsemium,  Fr.  God.;  Jasmin  sauvage,  Fr. ;  Gelsemie, 
Giftjasmin,  d. ;  Gelsemio,  Sp. 

Gelsemium  sempervirens  (L),  Ait.  f.,  Britton 
and  Brown;  also  Ait.  f.  (1211). — Bignonia 
sempervirens,  L.  (1753). — Gelsemium  nitidum, 
Michx.  (1803).— G.  lucidum,  Poiv. — The  yellow 
or  Carolina  jasmine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
climbing  plants  of  our  Southern  States,1  ascend- 
ing lofty  trees,  and  forming  festoons  from  one 
tree  to  another,  and  during  its  flowering  season, 
in  the  early  spring,  scenting  the  atmosphere 
with  its  delicious  odor.  The  stem  is  twining, 
smooth,  and  shining;  the  leaves  perennial, 
opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  lanceolate,  entire, 
dark  green  above,  and  paler  beneath;  the 
flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  large,  of  a  deep- 
yellow  color,  and  fragrant,  with  a  very  small, 
five-leaved  calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
having  a  spreading,  five-lobed,  nearly  equal 
border.  The  fruit  is  a  flat,  compressed  capsule, 
divisible  into  two  parts,  two-celled,  and  fur- 
nished with  flat  seeds,  which  adhere  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  valves.  The  plant  grows  in  rich, 
moist  soils  along  the  sea-coast  from  Virginia 
to  the  south  of  Florida.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  be  poisonous.  Gelsemium  elegans,  Benth.,  of 
upper  Burma  is  an  extremely  poisonous  creeper 
which  contains  gelsemine  or  an  allied  alkaloid. 

Properties. — As  we  have  seen  it  in  commerce, 
the  rhizome  is  sliced  into  pieces,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  cylindrical  or  split,  very  light  and 
fibrous,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white  color,  _  but 
darker  where  the  epidermis  remains,  of  a  slight, 
feebly  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  not  un- 
pleasant taste.  It  is  officially  described  as 
"  cylindrical,  usually  in  cut  pieces  of  variable 
length,  from  5  to  20,  or  even  30  Mm.  in 
diameter ;  externally  light  yellowish-brown,  with 
purplish-brown  longitudinal  lines;  fracture  of 
the  rhizome  splintery,  the  roots  breaking  with 
one-half  the  fracture  transverse,  the  other  half 


1  This  official  plant  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  true  vellow  iasmine  of  Madeira,  often  planted  in 
the  Southern  States,  which  is  the  Jasminam  odoratu- 
simum,  L.,  which  also  has  very  fragrant  yellow 
flowers. 
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oblique  or  short-splintery;  bark  about  1  Mm. 
thick;  wood  pale  yellow,  porous,  but  tough, 
with  numerous  distinct  medullary  rays,  in  the 
rhizome  excentric,  and  with  four  groups  of  in- 
ternal phloem;  odor  pronounced,  characteristic; 
taste  slightly  aromatic,  bitter."  U.  S.  A  micro- 
scopic character,  said  by  Rothrock  to  be  diag- 
nostic, is  the  more  or  less  complete  division  of 
the  pith  into  four  parts  by  plates  of  large, 
thin- walled  cells.  (A.  J.  P.,  1884.)  For  elab- 
orate study  of  structure  of  gelsemium,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  1898,  398;  A.  J.  P.,  1899,  422;  D.  C., 
1901,  244.  Sayre  (A.  J.  P.,  1897,  8)  found 
specimens  of  the  root  mixed  with  considerable 
proportions  of  the  stem.  Ingham  (A.  J.  P., 
1897,  234)  found  that  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  the  root  and  rhizome  in 
alkaloidal  value,  but  the  stem  does  not  appear 
to  contain  either  gelsemine  or  gelsemic  acid. 
(See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  140.)  Gelsemium 
yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  readily  to  diluted 
alcohol.  Analyzed  by  Henry  Kollock,  it  was 
found  to  contain  gum,  starch,  pectic  acid, 
albumen,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil,  a  fatty  resin,  a 
dry  acrid  resin,  yellow  coloring  matter,  volatile 
oil,  extractive,  lignin,  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called 
gelsemine,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
salts,  iron,  and  silica.  The  alkaloid,  however, 
was  not  obtained  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  a 
full  investigation  of  its  properties.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxvii.)  After  Kollock's  experiments,  the  alka- 
loid was  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  but 
still  impure,  by  Maisch,  from  a  tincture  of  the 
root,  by  a  process  of  which  a  very  brief  ab- 
stract is  given  in  A.  J.  P.,  1869,  by  C.  L.  Eberle, 
who  in  the  same  paper  publishes  the  results  of 
his  own  investigation.  Eberle  not  only  ex- 
tracted gelsemine,  but  also  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished its  alkaline  properties,  and  proved  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  the  wood  of  the  root. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  chemistry  of  yellow  jas- 
mine was  more  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Theo.  G.  Wormley.  (A.  J.  P.,  1870.)  He  ob-  . 
tained  pure  gelsemine  from  the  root  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  he  called  gelseminic  (gel- 
semic) acid. 

Gelsemic  or  Gelseminic  Acid. — Wormley  ob- 
tained the  acid  from  a  fluidextract  of  the  root, 
which  is  actually  a  concentrated  tincture,  by 
evaporating  it  on  a  water  bath  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  volume,  adding  to  the  residue  sev- 
eral times  its  bulk  of  pure  water,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  until  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  nearly  or  quite  clear,  then  transferring  to  a 
filter,  washing  the  solids  well  with  water,  and 
reducing  the  filtrate  thus  obtained,  together 
with  the  washings,  on  a  water  bath,  to  about  the 
volume  of  the  concentrated  fluidextract.  To 
this,  filtered  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  of  the  pure 
acid  to  each  fluidounce  of  the  original  fluidex- 
tract; the  acidulated  liquid  is  then  agitated 
with  twice  its  volume  of  ether;  and,  after  the 
liquids  have  separated,  the  ethereal  portion  is 
decanted,  the  aqueous  liquid  again  agitated  with 
a  similar  quantity  of  ether,  which  is  in  its  turn 


decanted,  and  the  aqueous  part  finally  wash 
with  about  its  volume  of  ether.    On  mixing  t 
ethereal  liquids  thus  obtained,  and  allowir 
them  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  gelsen: 
acid  is  left,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nearly  cole 
less  groups  of  crystals,  together  with  more  . 
less  yellowish  or  brownish  resinous  matt<! 
From  this  the  crystals  are  separated  by  washii1 
with  a  little  cold  absolute  alcohol,  which  d 
solves  the  resin,  with  but  a  little  of  the  crysta 
To  purify  the  crystals  further,  they  are  mis 
with  a  little  hot  water,  and  extracted  from  t 
mixture  when  cool  by  chloroform,  which, 
spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  them  nearly 
not  quite  colorless.    The  acid,  when  pure, 
colorless,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless,  and  read: 
crystallizable,  usually  in  groups  or  tufts  of  fi 
needles.    The  action  of  concentrated  nitric  a( 
may  be  considered  as  a  test.    If  a  drop  of  tl 
acid  be  added  to  gelsemic  acid  or  any  of  « 
salts,  it  forms  a  yellow,  reddish,  or  red  so! 
tion,  which,  if  treated  with  ammonia  in  esei 
becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  lasting  1 
hours.    The  one-thousandth  of  a  grain  will  i 
hibit  these  changes.    Potassium,  sodium,  or  a 
monium  hydroxide,  added  to  the  acid,  cause 
to  become  intensely  yellow,  and  form  with 
highly  fluorescent  solutions.    The  acid  is  fu 
ble,  and,  at  a  high  heat,  volatilizable  withe 
change.    Robbins    (Deut.   Chem.   Ges.,  18'  i 
1182),  who  has  also  investigated  gelsemic  ac 
states  that  it  is  identical  with  aesculin  (the  gi 
coside  of  the  horse-chestnut),  and  gives  it  t 
formula  CisHisOe  -f-  I4H2O.    Dragendorff  a 
Schwartz  both  believed  with  Robbins  that  g 
semic  acid  was  identical  with  aesculin. 

The  subject  was  {A.  J.  P.,  July,  1882)  re-i 
vestigated  by  Wormley,  who  found  that  gelsen 
acid  differs  from  aesculin  in  the  following  we 
marked  particulars :  1,  in  crystallization,  t 
gelsemic  acid  crystallizing  much  more  readil 
2,  in  solubility,  the  gelsemic  acid  being  mo 
soluble  in  ether  and  less  soluble  in  water  thi! 
aesculin;  3,  gelsemic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  h 
drochloric  acid,  while  aesculin  is;  4,  corrosi 
sublimate  gives  a  copious  yellow  precipita 
with  gelsemic  acid,  while  it  gives  no  result  wi- 
assculin;  5,  copper  sulphate  and  lead  aceta 
yield  precipitates  with  gelsemic  acid  differn 
from  those  of  the  same  reagents  with  aasculi 
The  conclusion  of  Wormley,  that  they  &■ 
"  very  different  substances,"  has  been  confirms 
by  Coblentz.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  225.)  I 
found  that  gelsemic  acid  was  not  a  gltfcosid; 
as  it  remained  unchanged  after  prolonged  bo; 
ing  with  diluted  acids,  no  reaction  with  phenj 
hydrazine  being  obtainable.  Coblentz  explaii 
Robbins'  reaction  with  Fehling's  solution  t 
showing  that  gelsemic  acid  has  active  reducit 
powers  upon  copper,'  silver,  mercury,  and  othi 
similar  metallic  salts.  The  differences  betwes 
it  and  aesculin  mav  be  thus  summarized :  2Esc 
lin,  formula  CisHieOs  +  I4H2O,  melts  at  16JI 
C;  gelsemic  acid,  formula  CisHnOe,  mel  $ 
at  206°  C. ;  assculin  forms  a  penta-acetyl  d  | 
rivative  melting  at  from  203°  to  206°  C;  g6;  I 
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ic  acid  forms  a  diacetyl  derivative  melting 
80°  C;  aesculin  splits  up  into  sugar  and 

letin;  gelsemie  acid  does  not  hydrolyze; 
[lin  forms  a  bromine  derivative  melting  at 
n  193°  to  195°  C. ;  gelsemie  acid  forms  a 
nine  derivative  melting  at  250°  C. 
.  Schmidt  believes  that  Wonuley's  gelsemie 

is  identical  with  scopoletin  derived  from 
ola  root,  and  gives  the  name  as  fi-methylces- 
tin,  C»He(CH3)04. 

oblentz  found  that  one  part  of  gelsemie 
was  soluble  in  1490  parts  of  distilled 
;r  at  30°  C,  in  415  parts  of  absolute 
r  at  22°  C,  in  135  parts  of  chloroform 
4°  C.j  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
glacial  acetic  acid. 
elsemine. — This  may  be  obtained,  according 
Wormley,  from  the  concentrated  extract 
q  which  gelsemie  acid  has  been  separated 
sther,  by  rendering  it  slightly  alkaline  with 
ssium  hydroxide  (Schwartz  prefers  so- 
il hydroxide  solution  on  account  of  the  too 
it  energy  of  the  potassium  hydroxide), 
agitating  repeatedly  with  chloroform, 
m  dissolves  the  alkaloid  with  some  impur- 
,  and  yields  it,  when  evaporated  at  a 
.'  moderate  heat,  in  the  form  of  a  hard, 
-like,  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  solid, 
his  be  treated  with  a  little  water,  and  add- 
ed with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  the 
loid  with  some  impurities  to  the  liquid, 
h,  if  now  filtered,  evaporated  to  about  one- 
enth  by  volume  of  the  original  fluidextract 
loyed,  and  then  treated  with  a  slight  excess 
lotassium  hydroxide,  will  give  up  the  alka- 
in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  white  precipi- 
This,  upon  being  separated,  and  allowed 
ry,  shrinks  greatly,  and  becomes  dark.  To 
fy  it,  the  dry  mass  is  powdered,  and  dis- 
ed,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
ric  acid,  in  a  little  water,  from  which  the 
loid  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
issium  hydroxide,  and  then  taken  up  by 
r,  which  leaves  it,  on  spontaneous  evapora- 
,  in  the  state  of  a  very  hard,  brittle,  and 
sparent  mass,  strongly  adhering  to  the  sur- 
of  the  vessel  employed.  If  now  detached 
pulverized,  it  forms  a  powder  nearly  or 
e  colorless.  If  still  colored,  it  may  be  again 
ted  with  ether.  Gelsemine  was  obtained 
much  purer  state  than  had  been  previously 
le  by  A.  W.  Gerrard.  (A.  J.  P.,  1883,  p. 
)  It  is  a  brittle,  transparent  solid,  crystal- 
g  with  difficulty  from  alcohol.  Boiling 
2r  sparingly  dissolves  it.  It  softens  at 
C,  and  fuses  at  45°  C.  The  pure  base 
s  no  color  reaction  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
the  mixture  is  scarcely  changed  in  color 
beating.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  no  ap- 
art action  upon  it;  but  if  to  the  mixture  a 
,e  manganic  oxide  be  added  and  then  rubbed 
i  a  glass  rod,  a  deep  crimson-red  is  obtained, 
sing  to  green.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate 
it  can  be  demonstrated  with  a  solution  of 
1  100,000.  If  this  reaction  be  performed 
n  the  pure  alkaloid,  the  color  may  be  suf- 


ficiently intense  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
strychnine,  but  if  a  parallel  experiment  be  car- 
ried on  with  strychnine,  the  two  alkaloids  cannot 
be  mistaken,  for  the  strychnine  gives  an  intense 
purple,  passing  to  red.  Gerrard  analyzed  the 
alkaloid  with  care,  and  gives  the  formula  Cia 
H14NO2  as  its  correct  composition.  F.  A. 
Thompson  (Ph.  Era,  1887,  p.  3)  announced 
the  presence  of  a  second  alkaloid,  which  he 
called  gelseminine.  After  obtaining  a  solution 
of  the  alkaloids  as  sulphates  he  agitates  it 
with  an  alkali  and  ether;  the  ethereal  solution 
is  shaken  with  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  alkaloids  are  converted 
into  hydrochlorides  ;  gelseminine  hydrochloride 
being  easily  soluble,  and  gelsemine  hydrochlo- 
ride less  soluble,  the  latter  is  deposited  on  stand- 
ing, and  may  be  obtained  pure  by  repeated 
crystallizations.  He  asserts  that  gelseminine 
differs  greatly  in  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties from  gelsemine,  but,  as  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  it  absolutely  pure,  did  not 
give  the  differences. 

According  to  Cushny  "  Gelsemine  is  only 
slightly  active,  inducing  the  same  symptoms  in 
frogs  as  stiychnine,  but  having  no  effect  on 
mammals,  even  when  injected  into  a  vein  in  very 
large  quantity.  Gelseminine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  powerful  poison  which  resembles  coniine  in 
most  of  its  effects.  The  action  of  gelsemium  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  gelseminine  and  not  to 
gelsemine,  as  far  as  mammals  are  concerned. 

The  pupils  are  very  widely  dilated  by  gel- 
seminine when  a  solution  is  applied  locally  to 
the  eye,  much  less  so  in  general  poisoning,  in 
which  the  respiration  generally  fails  before  the 
pupil  is  fully  dilated.  The  power  of  accom- 
modation is  also  entirely  lost  when  gelseminine 
or  gelsemium  tincture  is  applied  to  the  eye." 

Uses. — Gelsemium  1  produces  in  the  healthy 
adult  agreeable  sensations  of  languor,  with 
muscular  relaxation,  so  that  the  subject  finds 
some  difficulty  in  moving  the  eyelids  and  keep- 
ing the  jaws  closed.  More  largely  taken,  it 
occasions  dizziness,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupil,  general  muscular  debility,  and  universal 
prostration,  reducing  the  frequency  and  force 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  frequency  of  respiration. 
After  very  pronounced  poisonous  doses  the 
symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated  are 
intensified:  double  or  impaired  vision,  ptosis, 

1  Gelsemium  is  said  to  have  been  long  popularly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States:  but  its  more  valuable  properties 
have  been  known  but  a  few  years.  Their  discovery 
was  accidental.  A  planter  of  Mississippi,  laboring 
under  an  obstinate  bilious  fever,  directed  bis  servant 
to  get  a  particular  root  from  the  garden  and  prepare 
a  tea  from  it.  The  tea  was  prepared  accordingly, 
and  drunk  by  the  invalid,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
affected  with  great  prostration,  and  especia  ly  mus- 
cular debility,  so  that  he  could  not  raise  a  limb,  but 
without  stupor.  These  effects  gradually  passed  off. 
and  with  them  the  fever.  The  servant  ha-d  made  a 
mistake  in  the  root,  and  dug  that  of  the  gelsemium 
instead  of  the  one  intended.  The  planter  having 
made  this  discovery,  employed  the  root  afterwards 
with  success  upon  his  own  plantation  and  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  remedy  passed  into  the  hands  of 
irregular  practitioners,  and  was  used  by  the  eclectic 
physicians  "  before  its  virtues  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  profession. 
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dilated  insensible  pupils,  falling  of  the  lower 
jaw,  loss  of  jjower  of  enunciation,  and  excessive 
muscular  relaxation  are  associated  with  slow, 
labored  breathing,  which  in  some  cases  is  inter- 
rupted by  violent  spells  of  dyspnoea;  conscious- 
ness is  long  unimpaired,  but  is  apt  to  be  lost 
before  death,  and  in  rare  cases  unconsciousness 
has  been  present,  even  although  recovery  fol- 
lowed. Of  the  various  symptoms  of  gelsemium 
poisoning  the  most  characteristic  are  the  drop- 
ping of  the  jaw  and  the  ocular  manifestations, 
combined  with  general  muscular  relaxation. 
The  effects  usually  begin  in  half  an  hour,  but 
sometimes  almost  immediately.  According  to 
Wormley,  death  has  occurred  at  periods  which 
vary  from  one  to  seven  and  a  half  hours. 
Twelve  minims  of  the  fluidextract  are  said  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  a  boy  three  years  old,  and 
thirty-five  drops  of  a  tincture  of  the  bark  have 
caused  death  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  sev- 
eral instances  a  drachm  of  the  fluidextract  has, 
under  treatment,  been  recovered  from.  M.  P. 
Hatfield  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  fifteen 
grains  of  a  resinoid  extract  of  gelsemium 
caused  the  death  of  a  woman  in  one  hour. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  gelsemium 
should  consist  in  evacuating  the  stomach,  mam- 
taming  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  position, 
keeping  up  the  bodily  temperature,  if  required, 
by  external  warmth,  and  administering  spinal 
and  arterial  stimulants.  We  have  very  little 
experimental  data  as  to  the  physiological  anti- 
dotes to  gelsemium.  Our  general  knowledge  in- 
dicates that  morphine,  atropine,  strychnine,  and 
digitalis  given  hypodermically  should  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of  the  poisoning,  and 
Courtright  (quoted  by  Wormley)  narrates  a 
case  in  which  the  hypodermic  injection  of  three 
grains  of  morphine,  in  divided  doses,  within  a 
few  moments  was  followed  by  marked  improve- 
ment and  recovery,  although  the  patient  had 
taken  between  one  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
tincture  of  gelsemium.  The  combined  injec- 
tion of  atropine  and  morphine  probably  affords 
the  best  available  treatment. 

Physiological  studies,  while  by  no  means 
complete,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
action  of  gelsemium.  The  muscular  weak- 
ness which  it  causes  is  always  associated  with 
a  depression  of  reflex  activity,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  direct  paralyzing  influence  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  as  probably  is  also  the  diminution 
of  sensibility,  the  nerves  and  muscles  not  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  poison.  The  action 
upon  the  circulation  is  less  marked  than  upon 
the  nervous  system,  the  heart  and  arterial  pres- 
sure not  being  much  affected  by  therapeutic 
doses.  After  toxic  amounts  there  is  great  de- 
pression of  the  circulation,  which  has  been 
shown  by  I.  Ott  to  be  at  least  in  part  due  to  a 
direct  action  upon  the  heart.  The  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  which  is  present  in  poisoning  with 
the  drug,  and  which  is  also  produced  by  its 
local  application  to  the  eye,  is  probably  due  to 
a  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  to  which 
also  may  be  ascribed  the  palsy  of  accommoda- 


tion and  of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  Tl 
diseases  in  which  the  medicine  has  been  pr 
scribed  are  intermittent,  remittent,  typhoid,  ac 
yellow  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ar. 
pleura,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  dy 
menorrhcea,  delirium  tremens,  trismus  nasce;\ 
tium,  chorea,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy.  The  dn 
is,  however,  not  applicable  to  the  treatment  ( 
low  fevers,  and  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  i 
a  cardiac  depressant  to  be  relied  upon  in  vei 
sthenic  inflammations;  its  use  should  be  chief) 
restricted  to  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  affectior, 
In  supraorbital  neuralgia,  dysmenorrhea,  and 
odontalgia  it  has  been  especially  commended. 

There  is  much  testimony  as  to  its  antiperioc 
properties,  and  it  may  be  used  as  an  adjuva 
to  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fevt 
James  D.  McGarghey  praises  it  especially 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  when  the  attacks  a 
disposed  to  return  obstinately  and  irregular  | 
(P.  M.  T.,  March  7,  1874.)    It  has  also  be 
employed  with  a  measure  of  success  in  cc 
trolling  cardiac  palpitations.    The  gelsernine 
Wormley  included  gelsemimne  and  was  con; 
quently  powerful.     Until  both  alkaloids  £ 
found  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity  it  woi 
be  unwise  to  state  the  dose  of  either. 

Gelsemium  should  be  administered  in  ( 
form  either  of  the  tincture  or  of  the  fluid* 
tract,  the  dose  of  the  tincture  being  ten  mini 
(0.6  Cc),  that  of  the  fluidextract  two  mini 
(0.12  Cc.)  ;  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  eve  i 
2,  4,  or  6  hours,  and  gradually  increased  ur 
the  object  is  obtained,  or  some  obvious  efT  i 
is  produced  on  the  system. 

Dose,  of  gelsemium,  one  to  two  grains  (0.( 
to  0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Gelsemii,  U. 
Tinctura  Gelsemii,  U.  8.,  Br. 

GENTIANA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

GENTIAN 

(£en-tl-a'naj 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Gentif 
lutea  Linne  (Fam.  Gentianacece) ."  U.  S.  "T 
dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Gentiana  hit 
Linn."  Br. 

Gentians  Radix,  Br..  Gentian  Root.  Bitter  R> 
Fel  Root ;  Radix  Gentians  Rubrae  (vel  Lutea 
Majoris)  ;  Gentiane  ( Racine  1,  Fr.  Cod.;  Racine 
Gentiane  (de  Gentiane  jaunel.  Gentiane  jaune,  1 
Radix  Gentiana?,  P.  G. ;  Enzian.  Enzianwurzel,  > 
terwurzel,  Rother  Enzian,  G. :  Genziana,  It.;  Gencl 
(Raiz  de),  Sp. 

Gentiana  lutea,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  13: 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  273,  t.  95;  Carson,  B\ 
of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  12,  pi.  60— Yellow  Gentian 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  species  wh 
compose  this  genus,  both  for  its  beauty  t 
great  comparative  size.  From  its  thick,  lo< 
branching,  perennial  root,  an  erect,  round  sli 
rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  bear*? 
opposite,  sessile,  ovate,  acute,  five-nerved  lea 
of  a  bright-green  color,  and  somewhat  glauc< 
The  lower  leaves,  which  spring  from  the  r; 
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!  narrowed  at  their  base  into  the  form  of  a 
iiole.    The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful, 

a  yellow  color,  peduncled,  and  placed  in 
oris  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
vx  is  monophyllous,  membranous,  yellowish, 
]  semi-transparent,  splitting  when  the  flower 
ens,  and  reflected  when  it  is  fully  expanded; 
i  corolla  is  rotate,  and  deeply  divided  into 
3  or  six  lanceolate,  acute  segments;  the 
mens  are  five  or  six,  and  shorter  than  the 
olla.  The  plant  grows  among  the  Apen- 
ics,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  other 
untainous  or  elevated  regions  of  Europe.  It 
stated  by  Bourquelot  and  Herissey  that  in 
ler  to  develop  the  deep  colored  fracture  pre- 
red  by  many  druggists  the  root  is  frequently 
Knitted  to  fermentation  by  heaping  it  up  into 
mass  which  becomes  heated.  Gentian  root 
ich  has  thus  been  treated  is  said  to  yield 
per  cent,  less  extractive  than  does  that  which 
i  been  properly  dried.  Further,  even  in  the 
t  commercial  dried  root  the  sucrose,  gen- 
nose  and  gentiopicrin  of  the  fresh  root  are 
■sent  only   in    extremely   small  amounts. 

P.  C,  6,  16,  513.) 

Several  other  species  possess  analogous  vir- 
s,  and  are  used  for  similar  purposes.  The 
its  of  G.  purpurea  and  G.  punctata,  inhabit- 
•  the  same  regions  as  G.  lutea,  and  of  G. 
inonica,  growing  in  Austria,  are  said  to  be 
en  mingled  with  the  official,  from  which  they 

scarcely  distinguishable.  The  G.  macro- 
illa  of  Pallas  is  used  in  Siberia;  one  in- 
enous  species,  G.  Catesbce-i  (now  G.  Elliottii, 
ipm.),1  growing  in  the  Southern  States, 
inerly  had  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  reputed  to 
but  little  inferior  to  the  official  species. 
quinque folia,  L.  (G.  quinqueflora,  Lam.), 
wing  throughout  the  Northern  and  North- 
ern States,  is  said  to  be  much  used  in 
nestic  practice.    In  Europe  the  rhizome  of 

G.  asclepiadea  and  G.  lutea  are  often  ad- 
ced  with  the  official  rhizome.  According  to 
gl  they  can  be  detected  by  the  abundance  of 
lined  prosenchymatous  elements  and  stone 
Is,  the  genuine  powder  containing  scarcely 
f  lignified  elements  other  than  large  reticu- 
id  vessels.  (0.  Z.,  1903,  141.) 
'roperties. — As  found  in  commerce,  gentian 
I)  pieces  of  various  dimensions  and  shapes, 
ally  of  considerable  length,  consisting  some- 

Qcntiana  ElUottii,  Chapm. — The  blue  gentian  has 
erennial,  branching,  somewhat  fleshy  root,  and  a 
pie,  erect,  rough  stem,  rising  eight  or  ten  inches 
height,  and  bearing  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
ti'  lanceolate,  acute,  and  rough  on  their  margin. 

llowers  are  of  a  palish-blue  color,  crowded,  nearly 
He,  and  axillary  or  terminal.  The  divisions  of  the 
x  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  longer  than  the  tube. 

corolla  is  large,  ventricose,  plaited,  and  divided 
Its  border  into  ten  segments,  of  which  the  five 
a  are  more  or  less  acute,  the  live  inner  bitid  and 
'Bed.  The  number  of  stamens  is  live,  and  the  two 
;nias  are  seated  on  the  germ.  The  capsule  is 
pif:  ac.um'nate.  with  two  valves,  and  a  single  cell. 
ElUottii,  Chapm.  grows  in  the  grassy  swamps  from 
glnla  to  Florida,  where  it  flowers  from  September 
l'ecember.  It  was  named  by  Elliott  (1817)  in 
ior  of  Catesby.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the 
e  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  or  in  the  form 
extract,  Infusion,  wine  or  tincture. 


times  of  longitudinal  slices,  sometimes  of  the 
root  cut  transversely,  twisted,  wrinkled  exter- 
nally, sometimes  marked  with  close  transverse 
rings  of  a  grayish-brown  color  on  the  outside, 
yellowish  or  reddish  within,  and  of  a  soft, 
spongy  texture.  It  is  officially  described  as 
occurring  "  in  nearly  cylindrical  pieces  or  longi- 
tudinal slices,  of  variable  length  and  from  5  to 
35  Mm.  thick;  externally  yellowish-brown,  the 
rhizome  annulate,  the  roots  longitudinally 
wrinkled;  fracture  short  but  uneven,  the  bark 
rather  thick,  separated  from  the  somewhat 
spongy,  reddish-yellow  or  brownish  inner  por- 
tion by  a  dark  brown  cambium  zone;  odor 
strong,  characteristic;  taste  slightly  sweetish, 
strongly  and  persistently  bitter.  The  powder  is 
free  from  starch  grains  and  sclerenchymatic 
tissues."  U.  S.  No  distinct  pith,  liber  cells, 
starch  granules,  or  raphides  are  found  in  gen- 
tian. (See  P.  J.,  1872,  42.)  The  odor  is  feeble, 
but  decided  and  peculiar.  The  taste  is  slightly 
sweetish  and  intensely  bitter,  without  being 
nauseous.  The  powder  is  yellowish.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  the  taste  and  virtues  of  the 
root.  "  Gentian  Root  should  not  yield  any 
definite  reactions  with  the  tests  for  starch."' 
Br. 

Kromayer,  in  1862,  first  obtained  the  bitter 
principle  of  gentian  in  a  state  of  purity,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  gentiopicrin,  and  the 
formula  C20H30O12.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  crys- 
tallizing in  colorless  needles,  which  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
but  in  absolute  alcohol  only  when  aided  by 
heat;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  ether.  A  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  forms  with  it  a  yellow 
solution.  Under  the  influence  of  diluted  acids, 
gentiopicrin  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  an 
amorphous  yellowish-brown  neutral  substance 
named  gentiogenin.  Fresh  gentian  roots  yield 
about  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  gentiopicrin. 
Another  constituent  is  gentianin  or  gentisin, 
C14II10O5.  It  forms  tasteless,  yellowish  prisms, 
subliming  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  tem- 
perature over  300°  G,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  with  alkalies  yields  intensely  yel- 
low, crystaliizable  compounds,  easily  decom- 
posed by  carbon  dioxide.  Von  Kostaneeki 
(A  J.  P.,  1891,  p.  192),  by  boiling  gentisin 
with  hydriodic  acid,  succeeded  in  demethylating 
it,  and  so  obtained  gentisein,  CiaHsOs,  which 
crystallizes  with  2H2O  in  fine  straw-colored 
needles;  these  become  anhydrous  at  100°  C. 
A  triacetyl  derivative  was  then  formed  from 
this  gentisein.  Gentisin  is  therefore  the 
methyl  ether  of  gentisein,  and  can  be  written 
(  OOTLj 

C13H5O2  <  OH    .     Illasiwetz  and  Habennann 
(  OH 

showed,  in  1875,  that  when  gentianin  was 
melted  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  yielded  phl<>- 
roglucin,  06H3(0H)s,  and  dioxgben:oic  acid, 
C6H3.(0H)2C00H.  The  latter  was  at  first 
called  gentianic  or  gentisinic  acid.  Maisch  be- 
lieved that  tannin  is  absent  from  gentian  root, 
and  states  that  the  dark  olive-green  coloration 
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observed  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  its 
preparations  is  due  to  gentisic  acid  (A.  J.  P., 
1876).  Ville  (A.  J.  P.,  1877)  and  Davies 
(P.  J.,  1879)  maintain  that  there  is  a  small 
quantity  of  tannin  in  gentian  root.  Patch 
{A.  J.  P.,  1876)  found  that  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  an  ethereal  extract  of  gentian  yielded 
a  dark-green  coloration  with  ferric  salts,  but 
if  the  alcoholic  solution  were  diluted  with  water 
it  yielded  no  precipitate  with  gelatin.  Subse- 
quently (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1881)  he  showed  that 
there  was  a  principle  associated  with  the  resin- 
ous matter  in  gentian  (but  which  was  not 
isolated  in  a  state  of  purity)  that  produced  the 
reactions  of  a  tannin,  viz.,  a  greenish-black 
color  with  ferric  chloride,  and  precipitated  by 
tartar  emetic,  cinchonidine  sulphate,  and  gelatin. 
Louis  Magnes  found  in  the  root,  when  perfectly 
dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  15  per  cent,  of 
glucose,  and  12  per  cent,  in  the  root  in  its 
ordinary  state.  (A.  J.  P.,  pp.  333-4.)  When 
gentian  is  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  under- 
goes the  vinous  fermentation,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  this  saccharine  principle.  From 
the  fermented  infusion  a  spirituous  liquor  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  which,  though  bitter,  and 
having  an  unpleasant  odor,  is  said  to  be  relished 
by  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese.  A.  Meyer  (Ph.  Cb., 
1882,  May)  obtained  a  sweet  principle,  which 
he  called  gentianose,  CieH6603i,  by  precipita- 
tion of  the  filtered  juice  with  alcohol,  treat- 
ment with  ether,  and  crystallization  from  alco- 
hol. It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  In- 
fusion of  gentian  is  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  is  com- 
patible with  the  salts  of  iron.  Pectin,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  fleshy  roots,  exists  in  gentian. 
(Bourquelot  and  Herissey,  Bepert.  de  Pharm., 
1898.)  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  root 
was  investigated  by  E.  V.  Howell,  who  con- 
cludes that  it  is  quercitrin. 

Uses. — Gentian  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the. 
tonic  powers  of  the  simple  bitters.  It  excites 
the  appetite  and  invigorates  digestion.  In  very 
large  doses,  however,  it  is  apt  to  oppress  the 
stomach,  to  irritate  the  bowels,  and  even  to 
occasion  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  has  been 
known  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king 
of  Illyria.  Many  of  the  complex  preparations 
handed  down  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians 
contain  it  among  their  ingredients ;  and  it  enters 
into  most  of  the  stomachic  combinations  em- 
ployed in  modern  practice.  It  may  be  used  in 
all  cases  of  pure  debility  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, or  where  a  general  tonic  impression  is  re- 
quired. Dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  amenorrhcea, 
hysteria,  scrofula,  and  intermittent  fever  are 
among  the  many  affections  in  which  it  has 
proved  useful,  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  system  generally,  not  the 
name  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  prescribing  it,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  complaint  in  which  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously given  under  all  circumstances.  The 
porous  property  of  the  root  causes  it  to  ex- 


pand with  moisture,  and  it  has  been  employ 
as  a  substitute  for  sponge  tent  in  the  enlan 
ment  of  strictured  passages. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Gentianse,  V.  B 
Fluidextractum  Gentianse,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Gi 
tianae  Compositum,  Br.;  Tinctura  Gentians  Co 
posita,  U.  8.,  Br. 

GERANIUM.  U.  S. 

GERANIUM  [Cranesbill] 

( ge-ra'ni-iim ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Geranium  maculaU 
Linne  (Fain.  Geraniacece) ."   U.  S. 

Cranesbill  Root,  Spotted  or  Wild  Cranesbill, 
Storksbill,  Alum  Koot ;  Racine  de  Bec-de-Grue  tacht 
Racine  de  Pied-de-Corneille,  Fr. ;  Fleckstorchschnal 
wurzel,  (?. 

Geranium  maculatum,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753),  6S 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  705 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  M 
Bot.,  i.  84;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.,i.  149.— This  pli 
has  a  perennial,  horizontal,  fleshy  rhizoi 
which  is  furnished  with  short  fibres,  and  sei 
up  annually  an  herbaceous  stem,  with  seve 
radical  leaves.  The  stem  is  erect,  rou 
dichotomously  branched,  from  one  to  two  f 
high,  of  a  grayish-green  color,  and  thic 
covered,  in  common  with  the  petioles  i 
peduncles,  with  reflexed  hairs.  The  leaves  . 
deeply  divided  into  three,  five,  or  seven  lot 
which  are  variously  incised  at  their  extremit: 
hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green  color,  mottled  w 
still  paler  spots.  Those  which  rise  from 
root  are  supported  on  footstalks  eight  or 
inches  long;  those  of  the  stem  are  opposite, 
lower  petiolate,  the  upper  nearly  sessile,  w 
lanceolate  or  linear  stipules.  The  flowers 
large,  and  usually  of  a  rose-purple  color.  1 
peduncles  spring  from  the  forks  of  the  st( 
and  severally  support  two  flowers  upon  sh 
pedicels.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  oblo 
ribbed,  cuspidate  leaves ;  the  petals  are  five,  o 
vate,  and  entire;  the  stamens  ten,  with  oblo 
deciduous  anthers,  the  five  alternate  filame 
being  longer  than  the  others,  and  having  glai-i 
at  their  base;  the  ovary  is  ovate,  supporting 
straight  style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  s 
mounted  by  five  stigmas.  The  fruit  consists 
five  aggregate,  one-seeded  capsules,  attached 
a  beak  to  the  persistent  style,  curling  up  a 
scattering  the  seeds  when  ripe.  The  plant 
indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  '  UniM 
States  in  moist  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  a 
generally  in  low  grounds.  It  flowers  from  M 
to  July.  The  root  should  be  collected  in  autun 

Properties. — Geranium  occurs  in  pieces  fr 
one  to  three  inches  long,  from  a  quarter 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  somewhat  flatten 
contorted,  wrinkled,  tuberculated,  and  be 
with  slender  fibres.  It  is  externally  of  an  u 
ber-brown  color,  internally  reddish  gray,  co| 
pact,  inodorous,  and  of  an  astringent  fas 
without  bitterness  or  other  unpleasant  flav 
"  Of  horizontal  growth,  cylindraceous,  son 
what  flattened  and  rather  sharply  tubercular 
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to  10  Cm.  long  and  3  to  15  Mm.  in  diarn- 
;  longitudinally  wrinkled,  dark  brown; 
;ture  short,  light  reddish  brown  or  pur- 
h'  bark  thin;  wood  indistinct;  central 
i  large;  odor  slight;  taste  strongly  as- 
gent."    U.  S.    Water  and  alcohol  extract 

virtues  of  geranium.  According  to  Ed- 
d  Staples,  it  contains  tannic  and  gallic 
8.  mucilage,  red  coloring  matter,  resin,  and 
rystallkable  vegetable  principle.  (A.  J.  P., 
'),  p.  171.)    Tilden  found,  besides  tannic 

gallic  acids,  gum,  pectin,  sugar,  starch, 
imen,  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  oleoresin 
ble  in  ether  only,  coloring  matter,  chlo- 
iiyll,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  (P.  J.,  1863, 
12.)    Tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  probably 

sole  active  ingredients.    Henry  Trimble 

J.  C.  Peacock  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  p.  265) 
scted  the  plant  at  periods  of  the  year 
?ing  from  January  to  October,  and  de- 
fined the  percentage  of  tannin  as  calcu- 
d  for  the  perfectly  dry  drug  to  vary  from 
!  to  27.85  per  cent.    They  also  determined 

it  belonged  to  the  class  of  tannins  analo- 
s  to  gallo-tannic  acid,  yielding  pyrogallol  on 
ting.  They  decomposed  the  tannin  by  the 
on  of  hydrochloric  acid,  obtaining  gallic 
I,  glucose,  and  geranium  red  as  products, 
ises. — Geranium  is  one  of  our  best  indig- 
ns  astringents,  and  may  be  employed  for  all 

purposes  to  which  these  medicines  are 
Heable.    The  absence  of  unpleasant  taste 

of  other  offensive  qualities  renders  it 
iliarly  serviceable  in  the  case  of  infants  and 
persons  of  very  delicate  stomach.  Diarrhoea, 
mic  dysentery,  cholera  infantum  in  the 
r  stages,  and   the   various  hemorrhages, 

the  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  is  most 
monly  used  and  with  greatest  advantage; 

care  should  be  taken,  before  it  is  admin- 
red,  that  the  condition  of  the  system  and  of 
part  affected  is  such  as  not  to  contra-indi- 
i  the  use  of  astringents.  As  an  application 
indolent  ulcers,  an  injection  in  gleet  and 
•orrhcea,  and  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the 
la  and  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  throat, 
inswers  the  same  purpose  as  kino,  catechu, 
!  other  medicines  of  the  same  class.  It  is  a 
Hilar  domestic,  remedy  in  various  parts  of 
United  States,  and  is  said  to  be  employed 
the  Indians.  It  may  be  given  in  substance, 
action,  tincture,  or  extract. 
lose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 
ff.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Geranii,  V.  8. 

ANDUL/E  SUPRARENALES  SICC/E. 
U.  S. 

DESICCATED  SUPRARENAL  GLANDS 

(glin'du-lae  sO-pra-re-n&'les  slc'cce) 

'  The  suprarenal  glands  of  the  sheep  ( Ovis 
(s  Linn6)  or  ox  (Bos  taurus  Linn6),  freed 
'in  fat,  and  cleaned,  dried,  and  powdered." 
S. 

■landes  SurrGnales  des9€ch6ea,  Fr. ;  Getrocknete 
lennleren,  Q.  , 


This  powder  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Phann.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
light  yellowish-brown,  amorphous  powder,  hav- 
ing a  slight,  characteristic  odor;  partially 
soluble  in  water.  One  part  of  Desiccated 
Suprarenal  Glands  represents  approximately 
6  parts  of  fresh  glands,  free  from  fat.  Upon 
incineration  it  should  not  yield  more  than  7  per- 
cent, of  ash.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Dessicated  Supra- 
renal Glands  be  macerated  with  25  Cc.  of  water 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
should  give  an  emerald-green  color  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
The  green  color  disappears  quite  rapidly."  U.  S. 
In  no  portion  of  physiology  is  there  at  present 
more  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and  activity  of 
research  than  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies.  Two  theories  have  been 
strenuously  upheld,— one  that  these  bodies  have 
for  their  function  the  destruction  of  certain 
poisons,  and  that  the  substances  found  in  them 
have  been  gathered  out  from  the  blood  for  the 
purposes  of  removal;  the  other  that  the  supra- 
renal bodies  produce  a  very  active  substance 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  organism. 

Whichever  of  these  theories  be  correct,  it  is 
established  that  the  suprarenal  bodies  do  con- 
tain in  them  a  substance  of  remarkable  physio- 
logical activity.  This  principle  was  first 
isolated  in  the  forrn  of  its  benzoyl  compound  by 
John  J.  Abel  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
called  epinephrin.  Later  it  was  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state  by  Takamine  and  by  Aldrich, 
the  former  giving  it  the  formula  C10H15NO3, 
while  the  latter  found  the  formula  CeHiaNOa. 
Takamine  gave  his  preparation  the  name 
adrenalin,  and  its  commercial  manufacture  was 
begun  under  this  name.  Abel  (.4.  J.  P.,  1903. 
p.  309)  considered  that  neither  the  Takamine 
nor  the  Aldrich  preparations  were  pure,  and 
for  the  pure  product,  which  he  calls  epinephrin 
hydrate,  he  gives  the  formula  C10H13NO3  + 
iHaO.  Jowett  (C.  D.,  1904,  p.  276),  as  the 
result  of  a  study  of  the  subject,  declares  for 
the  formula  C9H13NO3,  proposed  by  Aldrich. 

Uses. — It  is  probable  that  the  suprarenal 
glands  or  so-called  capsules  have  two  functions ; 
one  the  destruction  of  poisons  in  the  blood  and 
second  the  secretion  of  a  substance  which  has 
a  powerfully  stimulating  effect  on  the  general 
circulation,  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
heart  itself  and  upon  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arterioles.  The  intravenous  injection  of  the 
extract  of  the  glands  produces  an  enormous 
rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  which,  however, 
is  extremely  transitory,  probably  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  active  principle  in  the 
system.  Both  Gottlieb  and  Langlois  failed  to 
prolong  the  action  of  the  extract  by  ligating 
the  renal  arteries.  When  given  hypodermi- 
cally  the  action  of  the  glands  upon  the  circu- 
lation is  very  feeble  and  when  administered  by 
the  mouth  it  produces  no  sensible  effect.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewandowsky  it  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
not  only  to  the  vascular  muscle  fibres,  but  to  all 
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the  involuntary  muscles,  including  those  of  the 
intestines  and  to  the  erector  pilse.  In  the 
rabbit  the  repeated  injection  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  suprarenal  glands  has  led  to  pul- 
monary oedema  and  extreme  atheroma  of  the 
arteries. 

On  account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  influence 
when  given  by  the  mouth  the  suprarenal  ex- 
tract is  of  very  little  practical  use  as  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  circulation,  but  its  active  prin- 
ciple or  the  thoroughly  aseptic  extract  given 
intravenously  may  be  of  service  in  shock  and 
sudden  cardiac  collapse  such  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs during  anaesthesia  and  under  other  con- 
ditions. The  repeated  use  of  the  substance 
would  seem,  however,  interdicted  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  causing  cedenia  of  the  lungs. 

As  a  local  stimulant  to  the  vessels  the  ex- 
tract is  an  extremely  valuable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane as  conjunctivitis,  rhinitis,  pharyngitis, 
hay  fever  and  the  like.  Owing  to  its  vasocon- 
strictor effect  it  has  also  been  found  of  ser- 
vice in  local  hemorrhages  as  epistaxis,  hema- 
temesis,  intestinal  bleeding  and  operative 
hemorrhage. 

Internally  it  is  of  value  in  Addison's  disease. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  Cohen  in  asthma, 
and  by  Huehard  in  neurasthenia.  The  pro- 
prietary preparation  of  the  adrenals  known  as 
rachitol,  supposed  to  be  of  value  in  rickets, 
appears  to  be  useless. 

Locally,  the  suprarenal  may  be  used  in  solu- 
tions of  the  extract  in  the  proportion  of  5  to 
25  per  cent.  As  these  solutions  form  excel- 
lent culture  media  for  bacteria  they  are  not 
permanent  unless  an  antiseptic  is  added.  The 
solution  of  the  alkaloid,  which  is  marketed 
under  various  trade  names  in  the  form  of  a  1 
to  1000  solution,  may  be  used  as  a  hemostatic 
or  in  the  treatment  of  congestions  and  inflam- 
mations in  a  1  to  10,000  solution.  Internally 
the  dried  extract  is  given  in  doses  of  five  to  ten 
grains  (0.3  to  0,6  Gm.). 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 

GLANDULvE  THYROIDE/E  SICC/E. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

DESICCATED  THYROID  GLANDS 

( glan'dil-lse  thy-r5i'de-se  sie'ese) 

"  The  thyroid  glands  of  the  sheep  ( Ovis  aries 
Linne),  freed  from  fat,  and  cleaned,  dried, 
and  powdered."   U.  S. 

"A  powder  prepared  from  the  fresh  and 
healthy  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep.  Remove 
the  external  fat  and  connective  tissue  from  thy- 
roid glands  taken  from  sheep  immediately  after 
killing.  Cut  the  glands  across,  and  reject  any 
which  contain  cysts,  are  hypertrophied,  or 
otherwise  abnormal.  Mince  finely  the  healthy 
glands,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
100'  F.  (32.2°  to  37.8°  C.) ;  powder  the  dried 


product;  remove  all  fat  from  it  by  treated 
with  petroleum  spirit;  and  again  dry  the  n 
due."  Br. 

Thyroideum  Slccum,  Br.;  Dry  Thyroid;  Getrc 
nete  Schilddriisen,  O. 

Desiccated  thyroid  glands  were  inrrodu.: 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  tk 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  introduced  this  pr 
aration  in  the  1898  edition  (see  also  IAq 
Thyroidei).     The  process  for  dry  thyroid 
given  above;  the  objection  to  its  use  is  t 
the   powder  may  contain  bacteria,  or  e 
ptomaines,  if  great  care  is  not  used  in  f 
preparation;  it  is  also  stated  that  glyecj 
does  not  dissolve  all  of  the  thyroiodin  whicl  ( 
the  principal  active  constituent,  and  "  Thyi1 
Solution  "  cannot  be  thoroughly  representat 

Properties. — Dry   thyroid   is  officially 
scribed  as  "  a  yellowish,  amorphous  powi 
having  a  slight,  peculiar  odor,  and  contain 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  thyroid  tiss' 
partially  soluble  in  water.    One  part  of  De 
cated  Thyroid  Glands  represents  approxima  i 
5  parts  of  the  fresh  glands.    Upon  incint 
tion  it  should  yield  not  more  than  6  perc 
of  ash.     If  1  Gm.  of  Desiccated  Thyi 
Glands  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
pure  sodium  hydroxide  and  carefully  fu 
in  a  silver  dish,  and  oxidized  by  adding  po 
sium  nitrate  while  fusing,  until  a  white  n 
remains,  and  if  the  fused  mass  be  dissol 
in'  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  solui 
treated  with  2  Gm.  of  sodium  nitrite,  acidi 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  sha^ 
with  5  Cc.  of  chloroform,  a  decided  pint  < 
violet  coloration  should  be  imparted  to  j 
latter  (presence  of  iodine  compounds).  A  i 
extract  of  Desiccated  Thyroid  Glands  trei  j 
with  2  Gm.  of  sodium  nitrite  and  acidified  ^ 
strong  nitric  acid  should  not  give  the  io<! 
test   on    shaking    with    chloroform."  U. 
"A  light  dull-brown  powder,  with  a  very  f 
meat-like  odor  and  taste,  and  free  from 
flavor  of  putrescence.    It  is  liable  to  bee 
damp  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  det 
orates."  Br.    Many  preparations  of  the 
roid  glands  are  upon   the  market,  most 
which  are  powders  or  so-called  standard 
extracts.    The  active  principles  have  not  1 
isolated  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  ac 
of  accurate  description. 

In  1895  Baumann  {Zeits.  f.  Phys.,  Che 
Bd.  xxi.)  announced  the  discoveiy  in  the 
roid  body  of  thyroiodin,  and  his  allegation 
it  is  the  active  principle  of  the  thyroid  gl 
has  been  confirmed  by  E.  Roos,  Arthur  Hen 
Truebel,  Ewall,  E.  Levy,  and  others,  so  tha 
remedial  activity  seems  to  be  established,- 
though  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  sec 
active  substance  in  the  gland.  Thyreoantit 
of  Frankel  (Aerztl.  Central  Anzeiger,  IK 
contains  no  iodine  and  appears  not  to  be  aci 
Luiffet  (P.  J.,  1900,  440)  confirms  the  res 
of  Baumann  that  the  iodine  content  of 
glands  varies  in  animals,  and  that  the  thyi 
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lieep  fed  on  salt  marshes  are  richer  in  iodine 
1  those  grazed  on  pastures  not  abnormally 
ae.  The  U.  S.  P.  test  for  iodine  content 
been  criticised,  some  chemists  asserting 
desiccated  thyroid  glands  are  effective  when 
t  do  not  respond  to  this  test.  See  also  P.  J., 
3,  482. 

)do-globulin,  which  is  believed  to  be  active, 
estroyed  by  boiling  in  acid  or  alkaline  solu- 
is,  but  may  be  extracted  by  macerating 
"lands  in  cold  water  and  evaporating  the 
ition  at  100°  C.  (212°  P.)-  Thyroiodin 
its  in  small  proportion  (1  in  333).  E.  C. 
Stanford  has  furnished  the  following  pro- 
:  for  the  mixed  powder  termed  thyroglan- 
.  "  The  thyroid  glands,  freed  from  fat  and 
iced,  are  first  macerated  in  four  to  five 
es  their  weight  of  cold  water,  using  ice  if 
essary  in  summer  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
ature  to  50°  F.,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
I  maceration  is  repeated.  The  solutions  are 
rod  off  and  evaporated  to  di-yness  at  a  tem- 
ature  not  exceeding  212°  F.  The  extract 
powdered,  and  represents  the  iodo-globulin 
I  a  small  proportion  of  saline  matter.  The 
idue  from  the  cold  water  maceration  is 
led  for  one  hour  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
sodium  hydroxide  (in  the  proportion  of  1 

■  cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  the  original 
ght  of  the  glands).  The  solution  is  allowed 
?ool  to  deposit  the  fat,  and  filtered  off.  This 
.ition  is  then  carefully  neutralized  with  hy- 
chloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at 
1°  F. ;  the  residue,  which  contains  all  the  thy- 
ndin,  is  then  powdered  and  mixed  with  the 
o-globulin  obtained  in  the  first  process. 
B  resulting  powder  is  thyroglandin."  (Y.  B. 
1898,  354.) 

Jses. — It  has  been  proved  upon  the  human 
ng  by  Kocher  of  Berne,  and  upon  monkeys 
Horsley  of  London,  that  the  removal  of 

■  thyroid  body  is  followed  by  the  production 
increasing  weakness,  associated  with  swel- 

g  of  the  body,  enlargement  and  thickening 
the  skin,  mucoid  exudation  into  the  sub- 
lular  tissue,  and  a  very  extraordinary  slow- 
J  of  all  functions, — a  condition  which  pro- 
esses  until  the  subject  sinks  into  a  state  of 
mplete  apathy,  with  subnormal  temperature 
d  failure  of  all  vital  functions.  This  con- 
ries  of  symptoms  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
msly  described  under  the  name  of  myxos- 
ma  by  Ord.  Both  surgical  and  idiopathic 
xcedema  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
en  treated  by  the  use  of  the  thyroid  extract, 
th  such  extraordinary  results  as  to  leave  no 
■ubt  but  that  this  extract  is  a  specific  in 
vxecdematous  diseases,  and  is  also  an  ex- 
eniely  valuable  remedy  in  cretinism,  a  condi- 
M  very  closely  allied  to  myxcedema. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  free  continuous 
diibition  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  fol- 
ded by  progressive  loss  of  weight,  shortness 
breath,  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  and  great 
vousness,  constituting  the  condition  known 
thyroidism.    The  loss  of  weight,  which  is 


very  marked,  appears  to  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  an  increased  destruction  of  the  nitrog- 
enous substances  of  the  body,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  output  of  urea, 
but  in  chief  part  to  the  result  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  fat.  From  studies  on  the  lower  animals 
and  upon  man  it  is  plain  that  the  thyroid  gland 
contains  in  it  some  substance  which  pronoun- 
cedly affects  nutrition,  a  fact  the  recognition 
of  which  by  the  profession  has  led  to  the  ex- 
perimental use  of  the  thyroid  body  in  a  very 
large  number  of  conditions  connected  with  dis- 
turbed nutrition.  It  seems  well  established  that 
the  drug  is  valuable  in  that  form  of  goitre 
which  is  indigenous  to  Switzerland,  but  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  in  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  or  Basedow's  disease.  Also,  that 
it  is  often  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of 
obesity.  It  has  been  widely  used  in  various 
forms  of  insanity  and  in  various  diseases  of 
the  skin,  with,  on  the  whole,  not  satisfactory 
results,  so  that  its  employment  in  these  affec- 
tions may  be  said  to  be  already  passing  out  of 
vogue.  Great  advantage,  however,  is  asserted 
to  have  followed  its  use  in  cases  of  keloidal 
scars  where  there  has  been  excessive  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue. 

In  all  these  cases  the  thyroid  preparation  acts 
simply  by  supplying  to  the  system  an  organic 
principle  which  the  thyroid  body  in  the  patient 
has  failed  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  thyroid  body  is,  therefore,  in  most  cases 
a  palliative,  so  that  its  continuous  administra- 
tion is  necessary,  large  doses  being  first  given 
until  the  evils  wrought  by  the  absence  of  the 
thyroid  gland  have  been  overcome,  and  smaller 
doses  being  afterwards  exhibited  to  maintain 
the  bodily  health  which  has  been  restored  by 
the  larger  doses.  The  raw  or  slightly  boiled 
thyroid  gland  may  be  used  to  the  amount  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  of  the  gland  of  the 
sheep  daily,  but  the  preparations  are  perhaps 
equally  efficacious  and  certainly  much  better 
taken  by  patients.  Under  the  name  of  iodo- 
thyrin  there  is  sold  commercially  a  substance 
claiming  to  be  thyroiodin  with  sugar;  it  is  said 
to  be  of  such  strength  that  one  gramme  of  it 
contains  0.3  milligramme  of  iodine  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  gramme  of  the  fresh  gland.  A  dose 
of  from  one  to  two  grammes  a  day  may  be  given 
to  an  adult.  The  rule  is,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  thyroid  body  is  used,  to  increase  the  dose 
until  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  or  slight 
evidences  of  thyroidism  appear.  In  an  elab- 
orate series  of  experiments,  R.  H.  Cunning- 
ham believed  that  he  had  proved  that  the  symp- 
toms of  thyroidism  are  simply  produced  by 
secondary  products  of  decomposition  in  the 
thyroid  body  during  the  making  of  these 
preparations,  and  may  be  caused  by  extracts 
from  almost  any  kind  of  animal  tissues,  and 
reached  other  conclusions  gainsaying  the  value 
of  the  thyroid  body  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  A 
discussion  of  this  matter  would  require  too  much 
space  to  be  entered  into  here.  Suffice  it  at 
present  to  state  that  the  clinical  and  experi- 
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mental  evidences  of  the  value  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  the  conditions  spoken  of  seem  to  us 
unimpugnable. 

Of  the  dried  extract  the  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.),  three  times  a 
day,  in  capsules. 

Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Thyroidei,  Br. 

GLYCERINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

GLYCERIN  GLYCEROL 

(gljfc-e-rfrium) 

"A  liquid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  fats,  or  fixed  oils,  and 
containing  not  less  than  95  percent,  of  abso- 
lute Glycerol,  a  triatomic  alcohol  [CH2OH.CHO 
H.CHaOH  =  91.37]."  U.  S.  "Glycerin,  or 
glycerol,  is  a  trihydric  alcohol,  C3H5(0H)a, 
associated  with  a  small  percentage  of  water; 
it  is  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  alkalies, 
or  of  superheated  steam,  with  fats  and  fixed 
oils."  Br. 

Glycerina,  U.  8.  1870 ;  Glycerine ;  Glycerine  offi- 
cinale, Fr.  Cod.;  Glycerinum,  P.  (?. ;  Glycerin,  Gly- 
ceryloxyhydrat,  Oelsuss,  Scheelesches  Siiss,  (?. ;  Gfl- 
cerina,  It.,  Sp. 

Litharge,  olive  oil,  and  water  are  boiled  to- 
gether in  the  1890  process  for  making  lead 
plaster;  the  olein  of  the  oil  is  decomposed  by 
the  lead  oxide,  according  to  the  following  re- 
action : 

2(C3H6(0Ci8H8s0)3)  +3PbO  +  3HaO  = 
2(C3He(OH)3)  +3(Pb(0Ci8H3a0)2) 
by  which  lead  oleate  or  plaster  and  free  glyc- 
erin are  obtained.  (See  Emplastrum  Plumbi.) 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  plaster,  while  still 
hot  and  in  the  liquid  state,  contained  glycerin 
diffused  through  it.  It  was  this  process  that 
was  used  for  preparing  glycerin  in  the  formula 
of  U.  S.  P.  1850.  In  accordance  with  this, 
when  the  liquid  plaster  is  mixed  with  an  equal- 
measure  of  boiling  water,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  briskly,  a  solution  of  glycerin  is  ob- 
tained, which,  after  having  been  decanted,  and 
evaporated  to  a  limited  extent,  is  freed  from 
lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered  to  separate  lead  sulphide,  heated  to 
free  it  from  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  finally 
evaporated  to  expel  the  water,  which  is  known 
to  be  all  removed  when  the  mass  ceases  to  lose 
weight. 

Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1789  by  Scheele, 
by  whom  it  was  called  the  sweet  principle  of 
oils.  It  is  produced  not  only  during  the  sapon- 
ification of  the  fats  and  oils  by  lead  oxide  in 
forming  lead  plaster,  but  also  during  the  same 
process  when  effected  by  potassium  and  sodium 
hydroxides  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  the 
alkalies  uniting  with  the  fatty  acids  and  setting 
the  glycerin  free.  Soap-maker's  waste  is  an 
abundant  source  of  glycerin;  but  when  thus 
obtained  it  is  apt  to  have  more  or  less  odor, 
which  even  percolation  through  animal  charcoal 
does  not  always  remove.   The  recovery  of  glyc- 


erin from  spent  soap  lyes  is  now  effected  ve 
generally  by  the  Van  Ruymbeke  process.  X 
lye  is  settled  and  drawn  off  from  the  slud| 
treated  with  a  "  persulphate  of  iron  "  conta 
ing  about  50  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  whi 
forms  a  copious  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrox;. 
and  iron  soaps  and  carries  down  all  other 
soluble  impurities.    After  filtration,  the  1 
which  is  nearly  water-white,  is  evaporated 
vacuo.    Some  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  ch 
ride  crystallize  out,  after  which  the  glycerin." 
concentrated  and  distilled  under  a  high  vacuu  v 
The  two  methods  of  saponification  by  wh:. 
glycerin  has  been  obtained  on  a  large  scale  ; 
the  process  of  Wilson  and  Payne,  of  decomp 
ing  the  fats  by  superheated  steam  and  sub 
quent  distillation,  and  the  lime  autoclave  p; 
cess  of  Milly.  The  process  of  Richard  A.  Tilj 
man  of  Philadelphia  (the  patent  for  which  ^ 
obtained  in  1854,  and,  after  years  of  litigati  [ 
was  at  last  sustained  in  1888),  consists  in  si  t 
jecting  fatty  bodies  to  the  action  of  water  a 
high  temperature  under  pressure,  whereby  1 
fats,  which  are  glycerides  or  esters  of  the  fa 
acids,  are  broken  up  into  free  glycerin  and  f 
fatty  acids,  the  water  supplying  the  elements 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  necessary  for  that  chan 
The  reaction  is  as  follows  for  the  case  of 
fat  like  stearin : 

CaHs  ( OCisHseO )  a  +  3H.OH  = 

CaHs  (OH)  a  +  3CisH3b0.0H 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  March,  1855,  p.  121.)  Throi 
a  distillatory  apparatus  containing  palm  1 
heated  steam  between  550°  and  600°  F. 
passed.  The  oil  is  decomposed  into  free  ac 
and  glycerin,  which,  together  with  water,  dii 
over,  and,  condensing  in  the  receiver,  separ 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  glycer 
If  this,  as  first  procured,  contains  too  mi 
water,  it  must  be  concentrated;  if  discolor 
it  must  be  redistilled  with  steam.  (P.  J.,  18 
p.  350.)  Ordinary  impure  glycerin  may 
purified  by  distillation  with  steam  under  pr 
sure.  Though,  when  distilled  alone,  it  is  p 
tially  decomposed,  giving  off  pungent  vap 
of  acrolein,  yet  in  a  current  of  superhea 
steam  it  passes  over  unchanged  at  temperatu' 
between  204.4°  and  260°  C.  (400°  and  5( 
T\).  Very  pure  glycerin  is  now  produced 
this  country  in  immense  quantities.  " 
United  States  also  imports  considerable  qu; 
tities  of  glycerin,  the  amounts  for  the  last  th 
years  having  been— for  1902,  28,576,400  H 
valued  at  $2,358,325;  1903,  35,295,575  11 
valued  at  $2,937,802;  and  for  1904,  31,078,' 
lbs.,  valued  at  $2,583,270. 

Properties. — Glycerin  is  "  a  clear,  color! 
liquid,  of  a  thick,  syrupy  consistence,  smoi 
to  the  touch,  odorless,  sweet  to  the  taste,  a< 
producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  upon  1 
mouth  and  lips;  when  exposed  to  the  an, 
absorbs  moisture.  Specific  gravity:  not  lj! 
than  1.246  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.).  Soluble! 
all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol;  a 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  alcohol  s 
1  part  of  ether,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  cb 
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form,  carbon  disulphide,  petroleum  benzin, 
nzene,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Glycerin 

slowly  volatilized  from  weak  aqueous  solu- 
,ns,  at  or  above  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  with  the 
por  of  water.  At  boiling  temperatures  70 
rcent.  to  100  percent.  Glycerin  rapidly  vola- 
izes;  95  percent.  Glycerin  boils  at  165°  C. 
29°  F.) ;  anhydrous  Glycerin  boils  at  290° 
(554°  F.)  without  decomposition;  under 
ntinued  heat  it  is  finally  entirely  decomposed 
d  dissipated.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Glyc- 
in  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  a  fused 
ad  of  borax,  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  be 
listened  with  Glycerin,  and  then  held  in  the 
ge  of  a  non-luminous  flame,  the  latter  will 

transiently  tinted  a  vivid  green."    U.  S. 


as  a  means  of  concentrating  and  purifying 
glycerin.  According  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  glycerin, 
when  of  the  density  1.24,  contains  94  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  glycerin;  when  of  the  density 
1.26,  98  per  cent.  A  table  by  Wilhelm  Lenz 
(Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  1880),  showing  the  per- 
centage of  absolute  glycerin  in  mixtures  of 
glycerin  and  water,  which  was  obtained  by 
a  quantitative  determination  of  the  carbon  in 
the  various  dilutions  by  ultimate  analysis,  will 
be  found  in  the  U.  S.  D.,  15th  ed.,  p.  712. 
The  table  below  by  W.  W.  J.  Nicol  of 
England,  has  been  constructed  after  careful 
determinations,  aided  by  A.  B.  Lyons's  data 
on  expansion  of  glycerin  solutions.  (Ph.  Era, 
1888.) 


Per  cent. 
Glycerin. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 

15°  C.  =  59°  F. 

Per  cent. 
Glycerin. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 

15°  C.  =  59°  F. 

Per  cent. 
Glycerin. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 
15°  C.  =  59°  F. 

Per  cent. 
Glycerin. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 
15°  C.  =  59°  F. 

1 

1.00236 

26 

1.06500 

51 

1.13265 

76 

1.20131 

2 

1.00473 

27 

1.06765 

52 

1.13539 

77 

1.20404 

8 

1.00711 

28 

1.07031 

53 

1.13814 

78 

1.20677 

4 

1.00949 

29 

1.07297 

54 

1.14088 

79 

1.20949 

5 

1.01189 

30 

1.07564 

55 

1.14362 

80 

1.21221 

S 

1.01430 

31 

1.07832 

56 

1.14637 

81 

1.21493 

7 

1.01673 

32 

1.08100 

57 

1.14912 

82 

1.21766 

8 

1.01917 

33 

1.08370 

58 

1.15187 

83 

1.22038 

» 

1.02163 

34 

1.08639 

59 

1.15462 

84 

1.22310 

10 

1.02409 

35 

1.08908 

60 

1.15737 

85 

1.22583 

11 

1.02656 

36 

1.09176 

61 

1.16011 

86 

1.22855 

12 

1.02904 

37 

1.09445 

62 

1.16286 

87 

1.23128 

13 

1.03153 

38 

1.09713 

63 

1.16561 

88 

1.23400 

14 

1.03403 

39 

1.09983 

64 

1.16837 

89 

1.23673 

15 

1.03653 

40 

1.10253 

65 

1.17113 

90 

1.23945 

16 

1.03905 

41 

1.10525 

66 

1.17387 

91 

1.24217 

17 

1.04160 

42 

1.10798 

67 

1.17662 

92 

1.24487 

18 

1.04416 

43 

1.11071 

68 

1.17937 

93 

1.24756 

19 

1.04672 

44 

1.11345 

69 

1.18212 

94 

1.25021 

20 

1.04930 

45 

1.11618 

70 

1.18487 

95 

1.25285 

21 

1.05189 

46 

1.11893 

71 

1.18761 

96 

1.25547 

22 

1.05449 

47 

1.12167 

72 

1.19035 

97 

1.25809 

28 

1.05712 

48 

1.12441 

73 

1.19300 

98 

1.26072 

24 

1.05973 

49 

1.12716 

74 

1.19583 

99 

1.26335 

25 

1.06236 

60 

1.12990 

75 

1.19857 

100 

1.265% 

In  properties,  glycerin  is  intermediate  be- 
een  water  and  the  oils.  When  exposed  to 
ie  air  it  gradually  absorbs  moisture.  As 
eady  stated,  though  decomposed  by  a  high 
eat  in  its  unmixed  state,  yet  with  water  under 
iressure  it  is  volatilizable  unchanged  at  a  tem- 
•erature  between  204.4°  and  260°  C.  (400°  and 

00  F.).  Cooled  down  rapidly,  it  only  becomes 
:ore  viscid,  without  congealing,  even  when 

temperature  of  —40°  C.  is  attained;  but,  if 
ept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  about 
C.  (32°  F.),  it  gradually  forms  hard  but 
leliquescent  crystals,  which  melt  only  at  about 
2°  C.  (71.6°  F.).i    This  fact  is  now  utilized 

'  Wm.  Crookes  gives  an    account,    in   the  Chem. 

firs,  of  Jan.  18,  1867,  of  5  tons  of  glycerin  im- 
Jorted  into  London  from   Germany   in  casks  of  8 

wt.  each,  which,  though  when  it  left  the  Continent 
*»s  in  its  ordinary  state  of  a  viscid   liquid,  was 

21.  ?n  reaching  London,  to  have  become  solid- 
>ma  into  a  mass  of  very  hard,  brilliant  crystals. 
m,t  Sa?e  ,resuIt  has  been  noticed  in  Vienna,"  in  a 
™  °£  glycerin  which  had  been  in  an  iron  tank 
ThI    than  a  year.    (Chem.  News,  April  5,  1867.) 

"Vstalline  mass  noticed  by  Oookes  yielded 
mire  glycerin   when    melted.    Frozen    glveerin  has 

1  een  examined  by  Wallace  Procter  and  Henrv  Trim- 
«n  I  '/a  p '■■  1S85-  P-  273 »  :  the  crystals  had  the 
»?iMifl  it618.  an<3  the  portion  which  had  not  been 
solidified  had  the  sp.  gr.  1.235. 


Glycerin  possesses  extensive  powers,  as  a  sol- 
vent, and  is  an  excellent  excipient  for  many 
medicinal  substances.  It  dissolves  bromine  and 
iodine,  sulphur  iodide,  potassium  and  sodium 
chlorides,  the  fixed  alkalies,  some  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  lime,  for  example,  for  which  it 
increases  the  solvent  powers  of  water  (J.  P.  C:, 
Juin,  1874),  and  a  large  number  of  neutral 
salts.  It  also  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids, 
particularly  tannic  acid.  It  is  a  good  solvent 
of  pepsin,  and  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  this 
principle  from  the  mucus  of  the  stomach. 
Two  parts  and  a  half  of  glycerin  dissolve  one 
of  sugar,  and  three  and  a  half  parts,  one  of 
gum.  When  starch  paste  and  glycerin  are 
heated  together,  a  turbid  liquid  is  formed, 
which  deposits  on  cooling,  the  supernatant 
liquid  holding  starch  in  solution.  (J.  P.  C, 
Nov.  1868,  pp.  361-2.)  J.  S.  Blockley  of 
London,  has  ascertained  that  certain  glucosides 
are  far  more  soluble  in  glycerin  than  in  water. 
Thus,  salicin  dissolves  in  eight  parts  of  cold 
glycerin,  and  santonin  in  eighteen  parts  when 
bo'iling.  The  latter  solution,  when  of  half  this 
strength,  forms  on  cooling  an  almost  solid  mass. 
It  is'not  always  a  good  solvent  for  alkaloids 
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or  their  salts,  and  will  sometimes  precipitate  the 
latter  even  from  their  aqueous  or  acidulated 
solutions.  Glycerin,  next  to  alcohol,  is  the  best 
solvent  of  iodine.  Iodine  and  potassium 
iodide,  when  dissolved  in  it,  form  iodized  glyc- 
erin, the  medicinal  applications  of  which  are 
given  under  iodine.  (See  Iodum.)1  It  com- 
bines with  potassa  and  baryta,  and  also  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Glycerin  does  not  evaporate 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  nor  can  it  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  unless  in  the  presence 
of  water  or  steam.  When  decomposed  by  heat, 
it  emits  extremely  irritating  vapors  of  acro- 
lein. At  a  full  red  heat  it  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame.  In  consequence  of 
the  high  temperature  required  for  its  vola- 
tilization, it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  for 
an  evaporating  bath,  in  which  a  heat  beyond 
that  of  boiling  water  is  required.  Glycerin  is 
antiseptic,  and  has  been  recommended  by  War- 
ington  and  Demarquay  to  preserve  alimentary 
substances  and  objects  of  natural  history,  and 
to  inject  bodies  for  dissection.  According  to 
W.  Frazer,  it  does  not  answer  for  preserving 
pathological  preparations,  as  they  are  com- 
pletely softened  by  its  action.  Berthelot  of 
Paris,  succeeded  in  combining  glycerin  with  a 
number  of  acids,  both  mineral  and  organic, 
forming  three  distinct  series  of  neutral  com- 
pounds. Among  others,  he  has  united  it  with 
the  fatty  acids,  producing,  by  synthesis,  the 
organic  fatty  substances  stearin,  palmitin,  olein, 
etc.  Glycerin  has  been  formed  artificially  from 
tribromallyl,  by  Wurtz,  and  from  tricnlorhy- 
drin,  by  Friedel  and  Silva.  Synthesis  is,  how- 
ever, not  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  no  method 
having  yet  been  discovered  to  compete  success- 
fully with  its  preparation  from  natural  fats. 
By  Pasteur  it  was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the 
products  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Glycerin 
is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  being  a  compound  of 
the  triad  radical  (C3H5)  with  3 (OH)  groups. 
In  the  natural  fats,  the  three  H  atoms  of  these 
OH  groups  are  replaced  by  fatty  acid  radicals 
like  stearyl,  CisHssO,  palmityl,  C16H33O,  and 
oleyl,  C18H33O.  The  natural  fats  are,  there- 
fore, compounds  of  an  alcohol  radical  with  an 
organic  acid,  and  are  true  esters,  which  are 
known  as  glycerides. 

The  solvent  and  preservative  properties  as 
well  as  agreeable  taste  and  permanent  consist- 
ence of  glycerin  render  it  very  useful  as  a 
menstruum  in  pharmacy,  and  a  class  of  prep- 


arations consisting  of  medicinal  substances  dis 
solved  in  it  has  come  into  extensive  use.  Th 
British  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted  such  a  class 
under  the  name  of  Glycerina,  or  glycerine. 
This  title  "  glycerines "  is  not  now  availabl 
because  the  termination  "  ine  "  is  reserved  to 
alkaloids,  while  the  term  glyceroles,  adopts 
from  the  French,  is  objectionable,  as  the  ter 
mination  "  ole  "  has  been  used  to  designate  cer 
tain  proximate  principles;  but  the  U.  S.  Phar 
macopceia  title,  Glycerita,  or  glycerites,  is  satis 
factory. 

Impurities  and  Tests. — Glycerin  is  occasion 
ally  deficient  in  density  and  consistency.  Ac 
cording  to  Dalpiaz,  it  is  sometimes  perfect! 
colorless  from  being  bleached  by  chlorine,  whe 
it  is  apt  to  contain  calcium  chloride,  as  we 
as  free  chlorine.  The  latter  may  be  detecte 
by  rendering  the  suspected  sample  slightly  blu 
by  a  few  drops  of  an  acid  solution  of  indig 
in  sulphuric  acid,  when,  if  free  chlorine  b 
present  the  blue  color  will  disappear.  Stare 
paste  containing  a  little  potassium  iodide  is 
better  test,  however;  if  a  blue  color  appear 
when  this  is  added  to  glycerin,  free  chlorine  i 
indicated. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  furnishes  the  folio* 
ing  tests :  "  Five  Cc.  of  Glycerin,  heated  to  boii 
ing  in  an  open  porcelain  or  platinum  dish,  an 
then  gently  ignited,  should  vaporize,  burn,  an 
leave  not  more  than  a  dark  stain,  which  0 
stronger  heating  should  disappear  entirely  (at 
sence  of  mineral  impurities).  If  5  Cc.  of  Glyc 
erin  be  mixed  with  50  Cc.  of  water  and  10  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  small  flask,  and  heate 
for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath,  then  10  Cc.  0 
the  hot  liquid,  mixed  with  2  Cc.  of  sodiui 
hydroxide  T.S.  and  1  Cc.  of  alkaline  cupri 
tartrate  V.S.,  should  show  no  yellowish-re 
cloudiness  or  precipitate  within  six  hours  (at 
sence  of  sugars).  If  5  Cc.  of  Glycerin  b 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  the  liquid  shoul 
acquire,  on  standing  for  one  hour,  a  color  nc 
darker  than  yellow  (absence  of  readily  carbon 
izable  impurities).  If  5  Cc.  of  Glycerin  b 
mixed  with  the  same  volume  of  a  mixture  0 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  diluted  sulphuri 
acid,  and  gently  heated,  a  fruity  odor  shoul 
not  be  recognizable  (absence  of  butyric  acid) 
No  color,  cloudiness,  or  precipitate  shoul 
appear  when  separate  portions  of  its  aqueou 
solution   (1  in  10)   are  treated  with  b'ariui 


1  The  following  table,  by  Klever,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  solvent  powers  of  glycerin,— 100  parts  of  glycerin  dissolvin 
the  annexed  quantities  of  substances : 


PARTS. 

Acidum  arsenicum  . 

.  20 

"      arsenosum  . 

.  20 

"      benzoicum  . 

.  10 

"     boricum   .  . 

.10 

"      oxalicum  .  . 

.  15 

"      tannicum  .  . 

.  50 

40 

Ammonii  carbonas  . 

.  20 

"        chloridum  . 

.  20 

Antimon.  et  pot.  tart. 

.  5.50 

Atrophias  sulphas  .  . 

.  33 

Barii  chloridum  .  .  . 

.  10 

PARTS. 

Brucina  2.25 

Calcii  sulphidum    ...  5 

Cinchonina  0.30 

Cinch,  sulphas  6.70 

Cupri  acetas  10 

"    sulphas  30 

Ferr.  et  potas.  tart.  ...  8 

"  lactas  16 

"   sulphas  25 

Hydrarg.  chlorid.  )  7 
corrosiv.  J  '  ' 
"       cvanidum  .  .  27 
Iodum  1.90 


PARTS. 

Morphina  0.45 

Morphinse  acetas    ...  20 
"  hydrochloridum  20 

Phosphorus  0.20 

Plumbi  acetas  20 


Potassii  arsenas  ....  50 
"     bromidum    .  .  25 
"     chloras   ....  3.50 
"     cyanidum  ...  32 
"     iodidum  ....  40 

Quinina  0.50 

Quininae  tannas  ....  0.25 

Sodii  arsenas  50 

(Neues  Jahrb.fUr  Pkarm.,  1869,  Mai  u.  Juni,  315.) 


PART 

Sodii  bicarbonas  ....  8 

"    boras  <"> 

"    carbonas  98 

"    chloras   20 

Sulphur  0-J 

Strychnina   

Strychninee  nitras  .  .  4 
"        sulphas  .  .  22.! 

Urea  W 

Veratrina  l 

Zinei  chloridum  ....  50 

"    iodidum  40 

"    sulphas  35 
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lloride  T.S.  (sulphuric  acid),  calcium  chlo- 
de  T.S.  (oxalic  acid),  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 
zalcium  salts),  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (chlorides), 
■  silver  ammonium  nitrate  T.S.  (acrolein)  ; 
i  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  test-tube,  loosely 
oppered  to  protect  it  from  impurities,  should 
j  allowed  to  stand,  protected  from  light,  for 
,  least  live  minutes.  The  aqueous  solution 
1  in  20),  when  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
;id,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
est  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test 
o.  121).  Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution 
1  in  10)  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
utzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (See  Part  III,  Test 
o.  17)."  U.  S.  The  Br.  Pharm.  furnishes 
e  following  tests:  "  Sp.  gr.  1.260.  It  should 
eld  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
>r  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron,  calcium,  potas- 
um,  sodium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  or  sul- 
liates;  and  no  red  precipitate  with  excess  of 
dution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate  on  boiling, 
en  when  previously  acidified  and  boiled  (ab- 
nee  of  grape  and  cane  sugars).  It  should 
idergo  no  darkening  in  color  at  ordinary  tem- 
'ratures  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
solution  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of 
■lution  of  silver  nitrate;  and  when  shaken 
ith  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
ixture  being  kept  cool,  no  coloration,  or  only 
very  slight  straw  coloration,  should  result  (ab- 
uce  of  foreign  organic  matter).  When  gently 
■ated  with  a  mixture,  in  equal  volumes,  of 
cohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  diluted  sulphuric 
id,  a  fruity  odor  should  not  be  produced  (ab- 
nce  of  butyric  acid).  2  cubic  centimetres 
luted  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  mixture 
1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  7  parts 
water,  1  gramme  of  pure  zinc  being  added, 
id  the  whole  placed  in  a  long  test-tube,  the 
Duth  of  which  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  filter- 
iper  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of  test- 
lution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  dried,  should 
>t  afford  a  yellow  stain  on  the  paper  even 
ter  15  minutes  (limit  of  arsenium).  When 
lated  in  an  open  capsule  it  yields  acrid 
lpors;  and  is  finally  dissipated,  leaving  no 
ih  (absence  of  fixed  mineral  matter)."  Br. 
Arsenic  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  small  quan- 
iies  as  an  impurity  in  some  glycerins;  its 
•esence  may  be  suspected  whenever  sulphuric 
id  (made  from  pyrites)  has  been  used  in  the 
ftnufaeture  of  the  glycerin,  as  in  the  Wilson 
id  Payne  process  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
ts  (see  page  586).  Lime  may  be  detected 
'  ammonium  oxalate;  lead,  by  ammonium  sul- 
lide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  a  soluble  salt  of 
irium.  Diluted,  and  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
)tassium  hydroxide,  it  is  not  altered  in  color, 
lowing  the  absence  of  glucose.  Trommer's 
st  is  probably  more  effectual.  The  presence 
:  even  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  is  shown 
7  the  following  test :  Dilute  the  glycerin  with 
n  equal  volume  of  water  and  introduce  2  Cc. 
t  the  mixture  into  a  test  tube ;  pour  carefully 
own  the  side  of  the  test  tube  2  Cc.  of  a  reagent 
ia<1e  by  dissolving  0.010  Gm.  of  morphine  sul- 


phate in  .5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (U.  S.  P.)  and 
adding  1  drop  of  tincture  of  ferric  chloride 
(freshly  prepared).  If  sugar  is  present  a 
band  of  color  will  appear  at  the  plane  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  fluids,  violet-blue  below,  orange- 
yellow  above;  sulphuric  acid  alone  will  produce 
a  yellow  to  brown  zone.  (A.  B.  Lyons,  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1905,  331.)  According  to  Hager, 
sugar  or  dextrin  may  be  detected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Dilute  the  glycerin  with  water,  add 
ammonium  molybdate  and  some  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  boil.  If  these  impurities  are  present, 
a  blue  color  is  produced;  if  not,  it  remains 
colorless.  (Ibid.,  May,  1869.)  Among  the 
most  injurious  impurities  of  glycerin  are 
thought  to  be  oxalic  and  formic  acids,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  especially  irritating  to  the 
skin,  unfits  glycerin  for  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  most  employed.  The  oxalic 
acid  is  said  to  result  from  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  purifying  glycerin ; 
the  formic,  from  the  reaction  between  glycerin 
and  oxalic  acid.  They  may  be  detected  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  tests.  Henry  Bower  of  Philadelphia, 
who  manufactured  very  pure  glycerin,  claimed 
that  silver  nitrate  is  the  most  reliable  test. 
Glycerin  which  shows  no  reaction  with  this  salt 
he  considers  suitable  for  all  uses.  (A.  J.  P., 
1868.)  See  improved  U.  S.  P.  test  above. 
For  a  method  of  extracting  glycerin  from  mix- 
tures containing  sugar  and  glucose,  see  a  paper 
by  Prescott,  N.  B.,  1878.  For  methods  of 
determining  glycerin  in  mixtures  or  its  detec- 
tion in  wines,  etc.,  see  Chem.  News,  18S2;  A. 
J.  P.,  1882 ;  S.  W.  P.,  1881 ;  Chem.  News,  1886 ; 
Am.  Drug.,  1886. 1 

Uses. — The  uses  of  glycerin  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines  have  been  already  given.  When 
given  internally,  it  is  laxative,  and  it  has  also 
been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver 
oil  in  phthisis,  etc.  R.  P.  Cotton,  however,  has 
tried  it  in  the  Consumption  Hospital  at 
Brompton,  and  shown  that  it  has  generally 
but  little  influence,  and  that  as  a  remedial  agent 
it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  cod  liver  oil. 
When  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  glyc- 
erin produces  in  the  lower  animals  violent 
nervous  symptoms  and  death,  but  this  action 
is  probably  due  to  the  mechanical  alteration 
of  the  viscidity  of  the  vital  fluid.  All  our 
physiological  evidence  goes  to  show  that  glyc- 
erin has,  unless  in  very  immoderate  quantities, 
no  distinct  physiological  or  therapeutic  prop- 
erties other  than  those  of  a  feeble  laxative.  It 
has  recently  been  extensively  employed  in 
habitual  constipation  in  the  form  of  supposi- 
tories. (See  Suppositoria  Glycerini.)  Al- 
though at  various  times  much  lauded  in  tuber- 
culous diseases  and  in  diabetes,  it  has  entirely 
failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  profession, 
and  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 


'  Olycero-alcoJiol.  a  valuable  solvent  made  by  mix- 
ing glycerin.  333:  distilled  water,  146;  and  alcohol 
sufficient  to  measure  1000  parts.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1  :  it  is  a  good  solvent  for  alkaloids,  keeps 
indefinitely,  and  does  not  evaporate  readily. 
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Glycerin  is  extensively  used  externally  as  a 
softening,  emollient  application  in  various  con- 
ditions of  the  skin.  Its  affinity  for  water  is 
such  that  it  sometimes  acts  as  an  irritant  upon 
the  mucous  membrane,  unless  diluted.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  externally 
in  1846,  by  Thomas  De  la  Rue  of  London. 
Added  to  poultices,  in  a  proportion  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth,  it  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  them  soft  for  a  long  time. 
To  collodion  it  gives  a  valuable  plasticity.  In- 
corporated in  very  small  proportion  with  ex- 
tracts and  pills,  it  keeps  them  soft  and  free 
from  mouldiness.  In  cases  of  deafness,  from 
deficiency,  accumulation,  or  hardness  of  the 
cerumen,  and  attended  with  dryness  of  the 
meatus,  glycerin  is  an  excellent  remedy,  intro- 
duced into  the  canal  by  means  of  raw  cotton 
saturated  with  it.  Glycerin  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,1  and  is  also  used  in  the 
menstruum  of  official  extracts,  fluidextracts, 
glycerites,  infusions,  syrups,  tinctures,  etc.,  and 
in  making  pills. 

Off.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Kaolini,  U.  8.;  Gelat- 
inum  Glycerinatum,  U.  S.;  Suppositoria  Glyc- 
erini,  U.  S.,  Br. 

GLYCERINUM  ALUMINIS.  Br. 

GLYCERIN  OF  ALUM 

(gljrc-e-ii'riilm  a-lu'mi-iris) 

Glycere'  d'Alun,  Fr. ;  Alaun-Glycerit,  G. 

"Alum,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  3  fl.  drachms  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  7.5  cubic  centimetres;  Glycerin,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  6  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
120  cubic  centimetres.  Triturate  until  solution 
is  effected,  warming  slightly  if  necessary;  set 
aside;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  from  any  de- 
posited matter  that  may  be  present."  Br. 

This  has  the  astringency  of  the  glycerite  of 
tannin  without  the  tendency  to  soil  the  linen  or 
blacken  in  contact  with  iron,  but  is  much  more 
irritating. 

GLYCERINUM  BORACIS.  Br. 

QLYCERIN  OP  BORAX 

(glyc-e-ri'num  bo-ra/cis) 

Glycerti  de  Borax,  Fr. ;  Borax-Glycerit,  G. 

"Borax,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  grammes; 
Glycerin,  6  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  120 
cubic  centimetres.  Triturate  the  Borax  with 
the  Glycerin  until  solution  is  effected."  Br. 


1  Ecky's  glycerin  ointment  is  made  as  follows.  Take 
of  spermaceti  half  an  ounce;  white  wax  a  drachm; 
oil  of  almonds  two  fluidounces ;  glycerin  a  fluidounce. 
Melt  the  spermaceti  and  wax  with  the  oil  of  almonds 
by  a  moderate  heat.  Then,  having  poured  the  melted 
liquid  into  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  add  the  glycerin, 
and  rub  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed 
and  cool.  This  ointment  may  be  used  with  advantage 
In  chaps  and  excoriations. 


— Pepsini. — Plumbi  Subacetatis.       part  i 

The  Glyceritum  Sodii  Boratis  of  U.  S.  1 
1870  was  of  the  strength  of  one  troyounce  t 
four  fluidounces.  Otherwise  it  did  not  diffe 
from  the  British  preparation. 

The  demulcent  properties  and  sweet  tasti 
of  this  preparation  render  it  a  useful  and  con 
venient  method  of  applying  borax  to  the  ii 
fantile  thrush  and  other  forms  of  sore  mout 
in  children.  It  has  been  highly  commended  i 
erysipelas  by  D.  M.  Salazar  of  Madrid.  Tl 
part  should  be  freely  painted  with  it  and  the 
covered  with  raw  cotton.  (N.  Y.  M.  R.,  vii 
311.) 

GLYCERINUM  PEPSINI.  Br. 

GLYCERIN  OF  PEPSIN 

(glyc-e-ri'num  pfip-si'm) 

GlycSre'  de  Pepsine,  Fr. ;  Pepsin-Glycerit,  O. 

"  Pepsin,  800  grains  (Imperial)  or  I 
grammes;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  110  minin 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  10  cubic  centimetres;  Glyceri 
12  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  525  cubic  cent 
metres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantit 
Mix  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Glycerin,  and  s 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  ar 
sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Wate: 
then  add  the  Pepsin;  after  one  week,  pour  o 
the  clear  liquid,  or  filter;  add  sufficient  Di 
tilled  Water  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas 
or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  cenl 
metres.  1  fluidrachm  of  this  preparation  re) 
resents  5  grains  of  Pepsin."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  apparently  identical  wi 
the  glycerite  of  pepsin  of  the  National  Fo 
mulary,  but  the  pepsin  of  the  British  Pharm 
coposia  is  supposed  to  be  five  times  as  stroi  < 
as  that  of  the  N.  F. 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc),  equivale: 
to  five  grains  of  pepsin. 

GLYCERINUM  PLUMBI  SUBACE- 
TATIS. Br. 

GLYCERIN  OF  SUBACETATE  OF  LEAD 

( glyc-e-ri'num  plumtn  sub-ac-e-ta'tis ) 

Glyeer£  de  Sousacetate  de  Plomb,  Fr.;  Blelessl 
glycerit,  G. 

"Lead  Acetate,  5  ounces  (Imperial)  or  1( 
grammes;  Lead  Oxide,  in  powder,  3 \  ouncl 
(Imp.)  or  70  grammes;  Glycerin,  1  pint  (Im 
meas.)  or  400  cubic  centimetres;  Distill* 
Water,  12  fl,.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  240  cub 
centimetres.  Mix;  boil  for  a  quarter  of  s 
hour;  filter;  evaporate  at  a  temperature  n< 
exceeding  222°  F.  (105.5°  C.)  until  the  produ 
weighs  thirty-two  and  three-quarters  ouna 
(Imp.)  or  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  gramme; 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.48."  Br. 

This  glycerite  originated  with  Balmani 
Squire  of  London,  but  the  process  made  of 
cial  is  that  recommended  by  R.  W.  Parke 
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!6  A.  J.  P.,  1886,  296.)  It  is  a  powerful 
ative  astringent,  and  may  be  employed  as  a 
ll  application  in  external  inflammations. 

»ff.  Prep.  Unguentum  Glycerini  Plumbi  Sub- 

tatis,  Br. 

iLYCERINUM  TRAGACANTH/E.  Br. 

OLYCERIN  OF  TRAQACANTH 

(glyc-e-ri'num  trag-a-can'thse) 

}lyce"r<  de  Gomme  Adragante,  Fr. ;  Traganth-Glyc- 
0. 

Tragacanth,  in  powder,  i  ounce  (Impe- 
1)  or  10  grammes;  Glycerin,  1%  fl.  ounces 
up.  meas.)  or  30  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
iter,  J  fl.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  cubic 
timetres.  Mix  tbe  Glycerin  witb  tbe  Trag- 
inth;  add  the  Distilled  Water;  triturate 
til  a  homogeneous  paste  is  produced."  Br. 
This  preparation  has  been  introduced  into 

British  Pharmacopoeia  mainly  to  serve  as 
excipient  for  pills. 

GLYCERITA. 

OLYCERITES 

(gly>e-rf'ta) 

Glycerine,  Br.;  Glycerines;  Glycerata,  Glycero- 
a,  Glycerols ;  Glyc£r6s,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Glycfirats,  Glyc- 
>les,  Fr.;  Glycerlt,  Glycerolat,  O. 

These  are  solutions  of  medicinal  substances 
glycerin.  In  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the 
spensatory  various  reasons  were  adduced  for 
eferring  the  name  glycerates  for  these  prepa- 
tions,  but,  as  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
icopceia  have  adopted  that  of  glycerites, 
ese  reasons  are  omitted.  The  U.  S.  name  is 
rtainly  much  better  than  the  British  name 
ycerin  (Glycerinum)  for  this  does  not  dis- 
iguish  a  class  of  preparations  from  the  soi- 
nt  used  in  making  them.  (See  preceding 
■tides.) 

Glycerin  has  valuable  properties  as  a  solvent 
id  vehicle  for  medicinal  substances.  Such 
re  its  not  unpleasant  taste  and  bland  character, 
s  wide  range  of  solvent  power,  which  adapts 

sometimes  as  a  menstruum  where  neither 
ater  nor  alcohol  could  be  advantageously 
>ed,  and  enables  it  to  retain  in  solution  other- 
ise  insoluble  substances  so  frequently  found 

infusions  and  decoctions,  and  its  preserva- 
i'e  influence,  which  often  protects  against  oxi- 
ition,  and,  by  a  destructive  agency  upon  all  of 
e  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
•events  the  various  fermentative  processes  so 
istructive  to  organic  bodies.  Another  impor- 
M  property,  as  a  vehicle  for  external  remedies, 

the  permanence  of  its  liquid  character, 
i  that  it  does  not,  like  water  and  alcohol,  dry 
p  when  applied  to  the  skin,  resembling  in 
'is  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  demulcent  quality, 
if  fixed  oils,  without  their  tendency  to  ran- 
dity.  Hence  it  has  of  late  come  into  exten- 
ve  use  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  solu- 


tions, which  under  the  name  of  Glyceres  found 
admission  into  the  French  Codex  of  1866,  and 
are  now  recognized  by  both  the  United  States 
and  British  Pharmacopoeias.1 

GLYCERITUM  ACIDI  TANNICI. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

GLYCER1TE  OF  TANNIC  ACID 

(glyc-e-rl'tum  ac'j-di  tan'nj-ci) 

Glycerinum  Acidi  Tannic!,  Br.;  Glycerin  of  Tannic 
Acid  (of  Tannin)  ;  Glycgre"  de  Tannin,  Fr.  Cod.; 
GlycSrole  de  Tannin,  Glycerine  tannique,  Fr.;  Tan- 
nin-Glycerit,  Tannln-Glycerol,  G. 

* "  Tannic  Acid,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
av.,  360  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  the 
Tannic  Acid  with  the  Glycerin  to  a  smooth 
paste,  transfer  this  to  a  porcelain  dish,  avoiding 
contact  with  metallic  utensils,  and  apply  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  Tannic  Acid  is 
completely  dissolved.  Then  transfer  the  solu- 
tion to  a  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Tannic  Acid,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20 
grammes;  Glycerin,  sufficient  to  produce  5  fl. 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres. 
Triturate  the  Tannic  Acid  with  the  Glycerin 
until  solution  is  effected."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  preparation  is  a  20  per  cent,  solu- 
tion by  weight;  the  strength  of  the  British 
preparation  is  somewhat  weaker,  being  a  20 
per  cent,  solution  by  measure.  H.  F.  Meier 
found  that  the  greenish  scum  usually  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  preparation  is  chlorophyll 
from  the  tannin. 

This  preparation  may  be  used,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  tannic  acid  is  applied.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  the  most  useful  preparation 
of  tannic  acid  for  external  use;  as  circum- 
stances require  it  the  official  strength  may  be 
altered  by  direction  of  the  physician;  a  very 
concentrated  solution,  two  parts  of  glycerin 
to  one  of  tannin,  may  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
a  moderate  heat.    This  applied  daily  to  nipples, 


-  Olyceritum  Picls  Liquid*,  U.  S.  1870.  Olvjxrite 
of  Tar.— "Take  of  Tar  a  troyounce  ;  Carbonate  or 
Magnesium,  in  powder,  two  troyounces; Glycerin  four 
HuCdounces ;  Alcobol  two  fluidounoes ;  Water  f  en  fluid- 
ounces.  Having  mixed  the  Glycerin  Alcohol  and 
Water  rub  the  Tar  in  a  mortar,  first  with  the  (.ar- 
bonatc  of  Magnesium,  and  then  with  six  Auldounces 
of  the  mixed  liquids  gradually  added,  and  strain  with 
expression.  Rub  the  residue  In  like  manner  with  half 
the  remaining  liquid,  and  strain  as  before  Repeat 
the  process  again  with  the  remaining  ,Va 
the  residue  inlo  a  percolator  add  gradually  the  ex- 
pressed liquids  previously  mixed,  and  afterwards  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  the  liquid  which 
passes  measure  a  pint."  V.  8.  1870.  ™v,i«k 

This  is  a  verv  excellent  preparation  of  tar.  which 
may  be  used  either  externally  or  Internally.  The 
forinula  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by 
J  B.  Moore,  although  employing  one-third' less  of  the 
magnesium  salt  (A.  J.  P..  1869.  p.  115)  As  first 
made  it  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color:  after  a  time 
U  is  apt  to  deposit  a  dark  sediment,  which  should 
be  separated  by  filtration.  An  ounce  of  it  represents 
half  a  fluidrachm  of  tar.  The  dose  is  from  a  drachm 
to  a  half-ounce  (3.75  to  15  Cc). 
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during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  will 
usually  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sore  nipples 
during  suckling. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  minims  (0.6  to  2.5 
Cc).    (See  Acidum  Tcmnicum.) 

GLYCERITUM  AMYLI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

QLYCERITE  OF  STARCH 

(glyc-e-ri'tum  am'y-ll) 

Glycerinum  Amyli,  Br.,  Glycerin  of  Starch,  Glye- 
amyl,  Plasma:  Glycerg  d'Amldon,  Fr.  God.;  Glyc- 
firate  simple  (d'Amldon),  Fr.:  Unguentum  Glycerini, 
P.  O. ;  Gfycerlnsalbe,  Starke-Glycerit,  G. ;  Glicerolato 
di  amldo,  It. ;  Glicerolado  de  almidon,  Sp. 

*  "  Starch,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ; 
Water,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims] ; 
Glycerin,  eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av., 
360  grains].  Triturate  the  Starch  with  the 
Water,  until  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  pro- 
duced. Then  gradually  add  this  to  the  Glyc- 
erin, contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  heated 
to  about  140°  C.  (284°  F.).  Continue  the 
heat,  with  constant  stirring,  keeping  it  below 
144°  C.  (291.2°  P.),  until  a  translucent  jelly 
is  formed.  Transfer  the  product  to  suitable 
vessels,  provided  with  well-fitting  covers."  U.  S. 

"  Starch,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  grammes; 
Glycerin,  6 \  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  130 
cubic  centimetres ;  Distilled  Water,  \\  ft.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  30  cubic  centimetres.  Mix; 
heat  them  together,  stirring  constantly,  until 
a  translucent  jelly  is  formed."  Br. 

Of  these  preparations  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  incon- 
siderable difference  in  the  proportions,  they  are 
the  same  as  that  brought  into  notice  in  1858 
by  G.  F.  Schacht  under  the  name  of  plasma, 
as  a  substitute  for  ointments,  the  emollient 
and  demulcent  properties  of  which  they  pos- 
sess, without  their  inconvenience,  whether  used 
simply,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  other  substances  to 
be  employed  locally.  Schacht  prepared  plasma 
by  mixing  70  grains  of  starch  in  powder,  and 
a  fluidounce  of  glycerin,  heating  to  240°  P. 
until  the  union  is  effected,  and  stirring  con- 
stantly. The  stirring  should  be  continued 
moderately,  during  the  cooling,  to  secure  a 
proper  consistence.  As  the  plasma  is  liable 
to  absorb  moisture,  it  should  be  kept  in  well 
closed  vessels.  (P.  J.,  Oct.  1866,  210.)  J. 
H.  Pearson  (P.  J.,  1897,  201)  recommends 
the  addition  of  one  grain  of  powdered  trag- 
acanth  to  the  ounce  of  finished  product,  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  glycerin  and 
water  from  the  mass,  on  standing. 

GLYCERITUM  BOROG LYCERINI. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

GLYCERITE  OF  BOROQLYCERIN 
[Solution  of  Boroglyceride] 

( glyc-e-ri'ttim  bo-ro-gly  c-e-rl'nl ) 

Qlycerlnum  Acidi  BoricI,  Br. :  Glycerin  of  Boric 
Acid  ;  Glycerite  of  Glyceryl  Borate  ;  Glyeere'  de  boro- 
glyceride, Fr. ;  Boroglyeeridlosung,  G. 


*  "  Boric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundr\ 
and   ten   grammes    [or  10   ounces  av.,  4i 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  ma! 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.  1: 
grains].  Heat  four  hundred  and  sixty  gra'mm 
[or  16  ounces  av.,  99  grains]  of  Glycerin,  ; 
a  tared  porcelain  dish,  to  a  temperature  not  e 
ceeding  150°  C.  (302°  F.),  and  add  the  Boij 
Acid  in  portions,  constantly  stirring.   When  j; 
is  added  and  dissolved,  continue  the  heat  at  t 
same    temperature,    frequently   stirring,  air 
breaking  up  the  film  which  forms  on  the  J 
face.    When  the  mixture  has  been  reduced 
the  weight  of  five  hundred  grammes  [or  j 
ounces  av.,  279  grains],  add  to  it  five  hundr! 
grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] 
Glycerin,  mix  thoroughly,  and  transfer  it 
suitable  vessels."  U.  S. 

"  Boric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  6  ounces  (Ii 
perial)  or  300  grammes;  Glycerin,  a  sufpcie 
quantity.  Heat  nine  ounces  (Imp.)  or  fo 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  Glycerin,  in 
weighed  porcelain  dish,  to  a  temperature  n 
exceeding  302°  F.  (150°  C),  and  add  the  Boi 
Acid  in  portions,  constantly  stirring.  When  all 
dissolved  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  liqui 
frequently  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  fil 
which  forms  on  the  suirface,  until  the  mixtu 
has  been  reduced  to  the  weight  of  ten  ounc\ 
[Imp.]  or  five  hundred  grammes;  then  add  fi ; 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  five  hundred  grammes  < 
Glycerin ;  mix  thoroughly.  The  product  shou 
weigh  twenty  ounces  (Imp.)  or  one  thousar 
grammes."  Br. 

This  solution  was  first  introduced  into  tl 
U.  S.  P.  1890  from  the  National  Pormular 
It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  viscid,  colorless  liquid,  ai 
has  the  advantage  of  offering  the  antisepti 
boric  acid,  in  a  very  soluble  form.  It  may  1 
made  more  rapidly  than  by  the  above  proea 
if  one  ounce  av.  of  boroglyceride  be  dissolvt 
in  one  ounce  av.  of  glycerin  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat.    (See  Boroglyceride,  Paet  II.) 

GLYCERITUM  FERRI,  QUININ/E  ET 
STRYCHNINE  PHOSPHATUM.  U.  S. 

GLYCERITE  OF  THE  PHOSPHATES  OF  IRON, 
QUININE  AND  STRYCHNINE 

(giyc-e-ri'ttim  fgr'ri  qui-ni'nee  §t 
strygh-m'nae  phos-pha'tum) 

Glvcere'  des  Phosphates  de  Per,  de  Quinine  ( 
de  Strychnine,  Fr.  :  Eisen-,  Chinin-  und  Strychnii1 
phosphat-Glycerit,  G. 

*  "  Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate,  eighty  gramme 
[or  2  ounces  av.,  360  grains] ;  Quinine,  on\\ 
hundred  and  four  grammes  [or  -3  ounces  av 
293  grains] ;  Strychnine,  eight-tenths  of  • 
gramme  [or  12J  grains]  ;  Phosphoric  Acid 
two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluid 
ounces,  366  minims] ;  Glycerin,  five  hundre^ 
cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  43< 
minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mak 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,   6£   fluidrachms] .    Heat  the  Solubl 
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rie  Phosphate  with  two  hundred  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Water, 
porcelain  dish,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ling  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  until  it  is  dissolved, 
n  add  the  Phosphoric  Acid  with  the  Strych- 
■  and  Quinine  and  sufficient  Water  to  make 
product  measure  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  and  stir 
il  solution  is  effected.  Mix  the  solution 
the  Glycerin,  and  filter  if  necessary."  U.  S. 
'his  glycerite  was  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

Rev.)  for  the  first  time.    It  is  intended 
ly  for  use  in  making  the  syrup  of  the  phos- 
tes  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  by  dilut- 
1  volume  of  the  glycerite  with  3  volumes 
syrup. 

)ose,  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Co.). 

>ff.  Prep. — Syrupus  Ferri,  Quininse  et  Stryeh- 

e  Phosphatum,  U.  S. 

GLYCERITUM  HYDRASTIS.  U.  S. 

GLYCERITE  OF  HYDRASTIS 

(glyc-e-rf turn  hy-dras'tis ) 

lvcer£  d'Hydrastis  du  Canada,  Fr.;  Gelbwurzel- 
cerlt,  0. 

"  Hydrastis,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
l  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
erin,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16 
dounces,  435  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
ufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
c  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  flui- 
hms].   Moisten  the  Hydrastis  with  three 
idred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluid- 
ices,  401  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
ly  iu  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
mgh  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
e  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  be- 
to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
colatcr,    macerate    for    forty-eight  hours, 
u  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
idually  adding  Alcohol,  until  the  Hydrastis 
practically  exhausted.    Remove  nearly  all  of 
Alcohol,  by  distillation  or  evaporation,  pour 
thick  concentrated  liquid  into  five  hundred 
c   centimeters    [or    16    fluidounces,  435 
□ims] of  ice-cold  Water,  and  set  it  aside,  in 
old  place,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
er,  pass  enough  cold  Water  through  the  filter 
make  the  filtrate  measure  five  hundred  cubic 
atimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] ,  add 
e  Glycerin,  and  mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 
This  preparation   was   transferred   to  the 
S.  P.  1890  from  the  National  Formulary, 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  various 
'eparations  which  are  in  vogue  and  which  go 
ider  the  names  of  Fluid  Hydrastis,  Colorless 
ydrastis,  etc.1    The  process  for  this  glycerite 
as  been  improved  by  adopting  J.  U.  Lloyd's 

'  fluid  Hydrastis. — H.  C.  Bradford  gives  the  fol- 
wln?  formula  :  Hvdrastine  hydrochloride,  20  gr.; 
lycerin,  6  fl.  oz.  ;  Distilled  Water,  10  fl.  oz.  Mix  and 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  this  preparation  in 
■noer  bottles.  (West.  Drug.,  1902,  59.) 

(38) 


suggestion  to  concentrate  the  alcoholic  tincture 
by  distillation  or  evaporation  and  pouring  the 
tbick  liquid  into  ice-cold  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  oily  and  resinous  matter 
which  is  useless.  F.  A.  Sieker  found  that  glyc- 
erite of  hydrastis  as  made  by  the  former  U.  S. 
process  varies  greatly  in  strength.  (See  Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1893,  691;  also  Ph.  Rund.,  1895,  236, 
and  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  668.)  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  those  of  hydrastis. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Co.). 

GLYCERITUM  PHENOLIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

GLYCERITE  OF  PHENOL  [Glyceritum  Acidi 
Carbolici,  Pharm.  1890,  Glycerite  of  Carbolic  Acid] 

(glyc/-?-vi'tum  phpn-o'lis) 

Glycerinum  Acidi  Carbolici,  Br.;  Glycerin  of  Phenol  ; 
Glye^role  d'Acide  Phenique,  Glycere  de  Phenol,  Glyc- 
erine Phenique,  Fr. ;  Phenol-Glycerit,  G. ;  Glyceriua 
con  acido  fenico,  Sp. 

*"  Liquefied  Phenol,  twenty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  325  minims]  ;  Glycerin,  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  338  minims],  to 
make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims].  Add  the  Liquefied 
Phenol  to  the  Glycerin,  and  stir  until  thor- 
oughly mixed."  U.  S. 

"Phenol,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  gram- 
mes; Glycerin,  sufficient  to  produce  5  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres.  Trit- 
urate the  Phenol  with  the  Glycerin  until  solu- 
tion is  effected."  Br. 

Uses. — For  the  uses  of  this  preparation,  see 
Phenol.  The  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)  glycerite  is  a 
20  per  cent,  by  volume  solution  of  liquefied 
phenol;  the  British  preparation  is  slightly 
stronger,  being  a  20  per  cent,  by  volume  solu- 
tion of  crystallized  phenol.  It  may  be  used 
internally  or  locally,  and  for  both  purposes 
should  in  general  be  diluted  with  water  at  the 
time  of  application. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

GLYCYRRHIZA    LICORICE  ROOT 

(gly>yr-rhl'z&) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra  Linne  (Spanish  Licorice),  or  of  Glyc- 
yrrhiza glandulifera  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel 
(Russian  Licorice)  (Fam.  Leguminosee)."  U. 
8.  "  The  peeled  root  and  peeled  subterranean 
stem  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  Linn.,  and  other 
species."  Br. 

Glycyrrhiza;  Radix,  Br.:  Radix  Glycyrrhiza  His- 
panic* ;  Liquorice  Root.  Spanish  Licorice  Root ;  R6g- 
lisse  Fr.  Cod.;  Racine  de  Reglisse,  Bois  doux.  Racine 
douce,  Bois  de  Reglisse.  Fr. ;  Radix  Liquintia?  P.  O., 
Spanisches  Siissholz.  Spanlsche  Sussho  zwurzel  Suss- 
holzwurzel,  G. :  Liquirizia.  It.;  Regaliz  (Raiz  del. 
Orozuz,  Palo  dulce, 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Willd..  Sp.  Plant,  iii. 
1144;  Woodv.,  Med,  Bot.  p.  420,  t.  152:  Carson, 
Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  38,  pi.  32.— The  lieonce 
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plant  has  a  perennial  root,  which  is  round,  suc- 
culent, tough,  and  pliable,  furnished  with 
sparse  fibres,  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  in  a 
sandy  soil  penetrates  deeply  into  the  ground. 
The  stems  are  herbaceous,  erect,  and  usually 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  have  few  branches, 
and  are  garnished  with  alternate,  pinnate 
leaves,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of  ovate, 
blunt,  petiolate  leaflets,  with  a  single  leaflet  at 
the  end,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  clammy 
on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  violet 
or  purple,  formed  like  those  of  the  pea,  and 
arranged  in  axillary  spikes  supported  on  long 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  persistent. 
The  fruit  is  a  compressed,  smooth,  acute,  one- 
celled  legume,  containing  from  one  to  six  small 
kidney-shaped  seeds.  There  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  the  plant  yielding  the  root: 
the  typical  form,  which  is  smooth  throughout, 
and  the  variety,  now  recognized  by  the  XL  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  as  a  distinct  species,  G.  glandu- 
lifera,  W.  K.,  in  which  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
pods  are  more  or  less  roughly  glandular  or 
pubescent. 

The  habitat  of  the  plant  is  wide-spread,  ex- 
tending from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  Siberia  as  far  north  as  latitude  55°,  and 
southward  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to 
Farther  India.  The  licorice  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  England,1  the  north  of  France,  and 
Germany.  It  is  also  largely  produced  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  where  it  is  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  and  in  Asia  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  probable  that 
a  portion  of  the  root  from  Italy  and  Sicily  is 
the  product  of  G.  echinata,  which  grows  wild 
in  Apulia.  This  species  is  also  abundant  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  where,  according  to  Hayne, 
sufficient  extract  is  prepared  from  it  to  supply 
the  whole  Russian  empire.  Large  quantities 
of  licorice  root  are  now  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  extract,  the  imports  for 
1902  having  been  109,077,323  lbs.,  valued  at 
$1,926,903;  for  1903,  88,580,611  lbs.  valued  at 
$1,545,167;  and  for  1904,  89,463,182  lbs.,  val- 
ued at  $1,472,323. 

A  species  of  Glycyrrhiza,  G.  lepidota,  grows 
abundantly  about  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  flourishes  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River  to  its  source.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  licorice  plant  mentioned  by 
Mackenzie  as  growing  on  the  northern  coast  of 
this  continent.  Nuttall  states  that  its  root  pos- 
sesses in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  taste  of 
licorice,  and  M.  L.  McCullough  found  it  to  con- 
tain 6.39  per  cent,  of  crude  glycyrrhizin,  in 
contrast  with  7.18  per  cent,  in  the  official 
species.  (A.  J.  P.,  1890.) 

1  Most,  of  the  licorice  root  of  commerce  appears 
to  be  the  product  of  wild  plants,  but  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  England  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  473) 
and  in  Syria.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  647.)  Although  the  attempts 
to  produce  It  in  the  United  States  have  hithero  met 
with  no  great  success,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  In 
some  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Southeastern  States  it 
should  not  flourish.  An  Interesting  report  upon  the 
production  of  licorice  root  in  Spain  was  made  by 
H.  C.  Marsten,  United  States  consul,  and  may  be 
found  abstracted  In  N.  R.,  Jan.  1882. 


Properties — The  licorice  root  of  commerce 
in  long  pieces,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  f! 
lines  to  two  inches,  fibrous;  when  not  peel 
externally  grayish  brown  and  longitudinal 
wrinkled  by  desiccation,  often  warty,  interna  \ 
yellowish,  pliable,  tough,  without  odor,  and 
a  sweet  characteristic  taste,  mingled  with 
slight  degree  of  acrimony.    The  two  variet 
are  described  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  • 
follows : 

"Spanish  Licorice. — Cylindrical,  usually  i 
into  pieces  14  to  20  Cm.  or  more  long,  5  to 
Mm.  thick;  longitudinally  wrinkled,  grayij 
brown  or  dark-brown,  pUable;  fracture  coarse 
fibrous;  internally  tawny-yellow;  bark  1  to 
Mm.  thick;  wood  porous,  in  narrow  wedgi1 
odor  slight;  taste  sweetish  and  slightly  acrid,, 

Russian  Licorice. — Somewhat  tapering,  f 
quently  1  M.  or  more  in  length,  1  to  5  Cm. 
diameter,  deprived  of  the  outer  corky  lay 
when  it  is  externally  pale  yellow;  internally  < 
a  lighter  yellow;  wood  rather  soft;  taste  It 
sweet  than  that  of  the  Spanish  Licorice.  A 
blackened,  knotty,  bitter  portions  should  be  : 
moved."  U.  S. 

Formerly  commerce  was  chiefly  suppli 
with  licorice  root  by  Italy  and  Spain,  but  t 
amount  coming  from  these  sources  is  at  press 
probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  t 
whole,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  Soul 
ern  Russia,  a  large  amount  from  Anatolia  a 
Syria,  and  a  little  from  Turkey  and  Pers 
The  Spanish  variety  has  been  most  esteems 
but,  according  to  H.  N.  Rittenhouse,  the  peel 
Russian  licorice  is  richer  in  glycyrrhizin  a 
extractives  than  is  any  other  variety,  and  t 
in  fact  the  most  valuable.  Russian  licorice 
usually  very  large,  quite  sweet,  but  at  the  sai 
time  rather  more  bitter  and  acrid  than  is  t 
Spanish  variety.  Licorice  root  is  often  woi 
eaten  and  more  or  less  decayed;  such  rc 
should  be  rejected,  as  should  also  the  sin; 
fibrous  roots  often  shipped  from  Spain.  T 
best  pieces  are  large,  bright  yellow  internal] 
and  have  the  layers  and  the  bark  distinct.  T 
bark  is  chiefly  liber,  consisting  of  parench 
matous  tissue  with  bast-cells  (which  are  staini. 
yellow  by  iodine),  and  arranged  so  as  to  ma! 
ordinary  liber  bundles,  and  also  a  sort  of  nt} 
work. 

A  character  said  by  Rothroek  (A.  J.  1 
1884)  to  be  diagnostic  is  the  occurrence  in  tl 
wood  and  parenchyma  of  bundles  composed  < 
numerous  bast-cells,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  < 
large  cells  containing  crystals  of  calciu 
oxalate.  In  the  Russian  root  the  parenchyma 
tous  wood-cells  are  larger  than  in  the  Spams 
The  powder  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  whc 
the  root  is  pulverized  without  being  deprive, 
of  its  epidermis;  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow 
when  the  epidermis  has  been  removed.  Rob 
quet  found  the  following  ingredients  in  licorir 
root :  1,  a  peculiar  transparent  yellow  substancj 
called  glycyrrhizin,  of  a  sweet  taste,  scarce] 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boilin 
water,  with  which  it  gelatinizes  on  coohn[ 
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m  down  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  acids, 
ly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  insusceptible  of 
inous  fermentation,  yielding  no  oxalic  acid 
action  of  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  wholly 
ict  from  sugar;  2,  a  crystallizable  principle 
d  agedoite  by  Robiquet,  but  subsequently 
d  to  be  identical  with  asparagin;  3,  starch ; 
bumen;  5,  a  brown  acrid  resin ;  6,  a  brown 
genous  extractive  matter;   7,  lignin;  8, 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  phos- 
,  sulphuric,  and  malic  acids.  Fliickiger 
that  a  small  amount  of  tannin  is  also  al- 
contained  in  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark, 
chief  constituent,   glycyrrhizin,  Gorup- 
nez  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  118)  considered  to  be 
coside,  as  on  boiling  with  diluted  acids  it 
ks  up  into  glyeyrrhetin  and  an  uncrystal- 
sugar  capable  of  fermentation.  Rous- 
(J.  P.  C,  July,  1875)   found  that  the 
taste  of  the  root  was  not  owing  to 
free  glucoside,  but  to  its  compound  with 
onia. 

abermann  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  197)  found  that 
yrrhizin-ammonia  was  the  acid  ammonium 
of  glycyrrhizic  acid,  a  nitrogenous  acid, 
gave  the  formula  C44H62NO18.NH4  for  it. 

Glycyrrhizinum  Ammoniatum.)    He  Slic- 
ed in   extracting   from   the  commercial 
oniacal  glycyrrhizin,"  glycyrrhizic  acid, 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  active 
9tituent  of  licorice.    It  was  obtained  by 
olving  the  crude  glycyrrhizin  in  glacial 
acid  at  a  boiling  temperature,  rapidly 
ring,  again  treating  the  crystalline  parts 
filtrate  in  the  same  manner,  and  finally 
fying  by  repeated  crystallizations  from 
per  cent,  alcohol.   Its  properties  are  pecul- 
and  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
lar  behavior  of  liquid  licorice  prepara- 
ns.   With  water,  in  which  the  substance  is 
t  little  soluble  at  ordinary  temperature,  it 
*ms  a  transparent,  faintly  yellow  jelly.  On 
sing  1  Gm.  of  the  body  with  100  Cc.  of 
iter,  the  mixture  after  a  few  hours  becomes 
jelly-like  that  the  open  vessel  may  be  in- 
rted  without  losing  any  substance.    It  is  ba- 
bble in  ether,  but  slightly  soluble  in  absolute 
eohol  (even  boiling),  more  so  in  alcohol  of 
I  per  cent.,  and  especially  so  when  hot.  Its 
lubility  increases  with  the  decrease  of  the 
kcentage  of  alcohol.    The  apparent  glueo- 
|dal  character  of  glycyrrhizic  acid  Habermann 
cplains  by  the  fact  that  it  breaks  up  on  boiling 
ith  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  glyeyrrhetin 
id  parasaccharic  acid,  according  to  the  reac- 
on: 

CmHmNOis  +  2HaO  = 

C32H47NO4  +  2CeHio08 
Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  197;  N.  R.,  Sept.  1879.)  By 
lls'nS  glycyrrhizin  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
Feselsky  and  Benedikt  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
S76)  obtained  paraoxybenzoie  acid. 

Uses — Glycyrrhiza  is  an  excellent  demulcent, 
'ell  adapted  to  pulmonic  catarrhs,  and  even  to 
rotations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
owels  and  urinary  passages;  but  it  is  chiefly 


used  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  taste 
or  of  covering  the  acrimony  of  various  drugs, 
such  as  ammonium  chloride  or  quinine.  A  de- 
coction may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  bruised  root,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  but  at  present  the  extract  is 
almost  universally  preferred.  The  powder  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  pills,  either  to  give 
due  consistence  or  to  cover  their  surface  and 
prevent  them  from  cohering,  and  as  a  diluent 
in  powdered  extracts. 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Glyeyrrhizae,  V.  8., 
Br.;  Extractum  Glyeyrrhizae  Purum,  U.  S.;  Fluid- 
extractum  Glyeyrrhizae,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Fluidex- 
tractum  Rhamni  Purshianas  Aromatieum,  U.  S.; 
Fluidextractum  Sarsaparillae  Compositum,  U.  S.; 
Glycyrrhizinum  Ammoniatum,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Sar- 
sse  Compositus  Concentratus,  Br.;  Mistura  Glye- 
yrrhizae Compositus,  U.  8.  (from  extract);  Pul- 
vis  Glycyrvhizae  Compositus,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Pulvia 
Morphinae  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Aloes, 
U.  8.;  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  U.  8.;  Trochisci 
Glyeyrrhizae  et  Opii,  U.  8.  (from  extract). 

GLYCYRRHIZINUM  AMMONIATUM. 
U.  S. 

AMMON1ATED  GLYCYRRHIZIN 

(glyc-yr-rhj-zi'num  ^m-mo-ni-a'tum ) 

Glyeyrrhlzine  Ammoniaeale,  Fr.  Cod.;  Glyzlno, 
Glyzlne,  Fr.;  Ammonlak-Glyeyrrhizin,  <?. 

*  "  Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  20  powder,  five  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ; 
Water,  Ammonia  Water,  Sulphuric  Acid,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
ounces,  30  minims]  of  Water  with  twenty-five 
cubic  centimeters  [or  406  minims]  of  Ammonia 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
the  mixture,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pack  it  moderately  in  a  conical  glass  per- 
colator, and  gradually  pour  water  upon  it  until 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  percolate  are  obtained. 
Add  Sulphuric  Acid  slowly  to  the  percolate,  with 
constant  stirring,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
produced.  Collect  this  on  a  strainer,  wash  it 
with  cold  Water  until  the  washings  no  longer 
have  an  acid  reaction,  redissolve  it  in  Water 
with  the  aid  of  Ammonia  Water,  filter,  if  neces- 
sary, and  again  add  Sulphuric  Acid  so  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  Collect  this,  wash 
it,  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Ammonia  Water  previously  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  Water,  and  spread  the  clear 
solution  upon  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  when 
dry,  the  product  may  be  obtained  in  scales." 
U.  S. 

This  is  a  preparation  whose  introduction  is  a 
result  of  the  very  important  researches  of  Z. 
Roussin,  communicated  to  the  Societe  de  Phar- 
macie  of  Paris,  June  2,  1875.  This  investigator 
noticed  that  glycyrrhizin,  the  sweet  principle  of 
licorice  root,  is  insipid  when  compared  with 
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the  root  itself,  and  suspected  that  it  existed  in 
a  modified  form  in  the  root.  Experiment 
showed  that  alkalies  developed  the  sweet  taste, 
and  he  ultimately  proved  that  the  alkali  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  root  was  ammonia, 
and  that  glycyrrhizin  played  the  part  of  an 
acid.  He  named  the  compound  ammonium 
glycyrrhizate,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  licorice  root  which  had  lost  a  portion  of 
its  sweetness  through  fermentation  and  the 
development  of  acetic  acid  and  precipitation 
of  insoluble  glycyrrhizin  could  be  restored  to 
its  former  sweetness  if  allowed  to  remain  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  an  ammoniacal 
atmosphere.  The  official  process  for  ammo- 
niated  glycyrrhizin  is  closely  modelled  after 
Roussin's,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  percolation  by  a  slightly  ammoniated 
menstruum  for  maceration  and  expression  with 
cold  water.  Roussin  purified  his  product  by 
redissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with 
ether;  this  is  deemed  unnecessary  for  a  prepa- 
ration which  is  intended  to  be  useful  without 
being  expensive.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1876, 
p.  544.) 

Connerade  has  proposed  some  modifica- 
tion of  Roussin's  method;  his  process  is  as 
follows :  "  Macerate  ground  liquorice  root  with 
one  and  a  half  parts  by  weight  of  water,  strain, 
wash  the  residue  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  heat  the  mixed  liquids  to  boiling  to 
coagulate  albumen,  strain  again,  and  then  add 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  10),  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced.  Let  this  settle,  decant 
the  liquid,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  diluted  with  nine  parts  of 
water.  Filter  the  latter  and  evaporate  it  to 
dryness.  The  compound  then  remains  as  a 
brown,  friable  vamish,  unaltered  by  air,  of  a 
pure,  sweet  taste,  easily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  imparting  to  the  latter,  even  when  diluted 
to  1  in  1000  parts,  an  amber  color.  The  yield 
is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  root." 
(N.  B.,  March,  1881.) 

Properties. — The  following  is  the  description 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia :  "  Dark 
brown  or  brownish-red  scales,  without  odor,  and 
having  a  very  sweet  taste.  Readily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution, 
when  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
evolves  ammonia.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be 
supersaturated  with  an  acid,  there  will  be  pro- 
duced a  precipitate  (glycyrrhizin)  which,  when 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling. 
This  substance,  after  being  washed  with  diluted 
alcohol  and  dried,  appears  as  an  amorphous, 
yellow  powder,  having  a  strong,  bitter-sweet 
taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Upon  incinera- 
tion, Ammoniated  Glycyrrhizin  should  not  leave 
more  than  a  trace  of  ash."   U.  S. 

Uses. — This  substance  appears  to  possess  the 
medicinal  properties  of  licorice,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  elegant  substitute  for  it  in  mixtures  which 
are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
1.0  6m.). 


GOSSYPII  CORTEX.  U.  S.  (Br.  Add 

COTTON  ROOT  BARK  [Gossypii  Radicis 
Cortex,  Pharm.  1890] 

(gos-syp'H  cor'tex) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Gossypii 
herbaeeum  Linne,  or  of  other  cultivated  sped 
of  Gossypium  (Fam.  Malvaceae)."    U.  8. 

Gossypii  Radicis  Cortex,  Br.   Add.;   Ecorce  del 
Racine  de  Cotonnier,  Fr. ;  Baumwoll-Wurzelrinde. 
Corteza  de  la  raiz  d'algodon,  Sp. 

In  consequence  of  changes  produced  in 
plants  of  this  genus  by  cultivation,  botanij 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  determining  wh 
are   distinct   species   and  which  are  merl 
varieties.  De  Candolle  describes  thirteen  spec  i 
in  his  Prodromus,  and  mentions  six  others,  1 
considers  them  all  uncertain.    Royle  descril 
eight  and  admits  others.    Schwartz  thinks  tl 
they  may  all  be  referred  to  one  original  specil 
Engler  and  Prantl  recognize  six  species,  tin] 
of  these  being  cultivated.    The  plants  inha 
different  parts  of  tropical  Asia  and  Afrii] 
and  many  of  them  are  cultivated  for  tin 
cotton  in  climates  adapted  to  their  grow] 
The  species  from  which  most  of  the  cotton 
commerce  has  been  thought  to  be  obtained  is  t ' 
one  specially  indicated  by  the  U.  S.  Pharru 1 
copceia.    According  to  Royle,  it  is  the  Indj 
cotton  which  is  produced  by  G.  herbaceu 
while  G.  barbadense  furnishes  all  the  cotton 
North  America,  and  G.  peruvianum  that  pr 
duced  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  Sou 
America.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  1858,  339.)    A.  \ 
Chapman,  however,  in  his  Flora  of  the  Sout 
em  United  States  (New  York,  1860,  58,),  statj 
that  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  cotton  pla 
are  now  referred  to  two  species,  the  long  stapl  I 
or  sea  island,  to  G.  album  (Haw.),  and  tl 
short  staple,  or  upland,  to  G.  nigrum  (Haw, 
For  an  account  of  a  microscopical  and  mien 
chemical  examination  of  cotton  root  bark  t 
F.  W.  Morgan,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  427. 

Gossypium  herbaeeum,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant.  97: 
De  Cand.,  Prodrom.  i.  456.— This  is  a  bienni; 
or  triennial  plant,  with  a  branching  stem  froi 
two  to  six  feet  high,  and  palmate  hoary  leave 
the  lobes  of  which  are  somewhat  lanceolate  an 
acute.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  with  yello1 
petals,  having  a  purple  spot  near  the  cla- 
The  leaves  of  the  involucre  or  outer  calyx  ar 
serrate.  The  capsule  opens  when  ripe,  and  di? 
plays  a  loose  white  tuft  of  long  slender  fila! 
ments,  which  surround  the  seeds  and  adher 
firmly  to  the  outer  coating.  The  plant  is  i 
native  of  Asia,  but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropica 
countries.  It  requires  a  certain  duration  o 
warm  weather  to  perfect  its  seeds,  and,  u 
the  United  States,  does  not  mature  north  o! 
Virginia. 

The  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant  contain:! 
much  mucilage,  and  has  been  used  as  a  de 
mulcent.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  fixe< 
oil  of  the  drying  kind,  which  is  employed  foi 
making  soap  and  for  other  purposes.  (Se< 
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I  an  Gossypii.)  The  bark  of  the  root  has 
b  i  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
i:  -("cognized  by  the  U.   S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

(her  official  portion,  and  that  for  which  the 
I  I  is  cultivated,  is  the  filamentous  substance 
s  minding  the  seeds.    This  when  separated 
t  titntes  the  cotton  of  commerce.  Cotton 
is  have  been  employed  in  our  Southern 
es  with  great  asserted  success  in  the  treat- 
t  of  intermittents,  but  are  at  present  sel- 
,  if  ever,  used.    (For  details,  see  U.  S.  D., 
icd.) 

roperties. — Cotton  Root  Bark  is  officially 
ribed  as  "  in  thin,  flexible  bands  or  quilled 
es,  the  bark  0.2  to  1  Mm.  thick;  outer  sur- 
i  yellowish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
i  small  lenticels,  the  periderm  frequently 
ilinted  and  somewhat  fuzzy  from  partly  de- 
icd  bast  fibres;  inner  surface  whitish,  longi- 
mally  striate;  fracture  tough,  fibrous,  the 
-layer  separable  into  thin  laminae;  odor 
it ;  taste  slightly  astringent  and  acrid."  U.  S. 
S.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati,  found  in  it  a 
uliar  acid  resin,  colorless  and  soluble  in 
er,  when  pure,  but  absorbing  oxygen  on  ex- 
ure,  and  then  becoming  red  and  insoluble 
vater.   It  is  deposited  by  the  fluidextract  on 
iding.   He  suggests  that  this  may  be  the 
ve  principle  of  the  root ;  but  the  fact  has 
been  determined.  (A.  J.  P.,  1872.)  Wil- 
i  C.  Staehle  (A.  J.  P.,  1875)  made  an  exam- 
iion  of  this  resin,  and  obtained  results  some- 
it  different  from  those  of  Wayne.  Staehle's 
eolate  was  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
le  Wayne's  was  pale  amber.    This  is  ac- 
nted  for,  however,  by  the  presence  of  a 
iciple  which  is  colorless  in  the  fresh  bark, 
of  a  dark  red  in  bark  which  has  been  ex- 
ed  to  air  and  light.    W.  A.  Taylor  noticed 
t  the  change  in  color  from  pale  amber  to 
k  red  took  place  in  an  alcoholic  tincture. 
.  J.  P.,  1876.)    Staehle  found  the  resin 
ible  in  14  parts  of  alcohol,  15  parts  of 
nroform,  23  parts  of  ether,  and  122  parts  of 
izene. 

Jses — Bouchelle  of  Mississippi,  first  stated 
t  cotton  root  is  an  excellent  emmenagogue, 
1  was  habitually  resorted  to  by  the  slaves  of 

South  for  producing  abortion.  To  assist 
ir,  he  employed  a  decoction  made  by  boiling 
r  ounces  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a 
rt  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  gave  a  wineglass- 

(60  Cc.)  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
•  /•  M.  S.,  Aug.  1840.)"  These  opinions  of 
ichelle  have  been  confirmed  by  various 
ithern  medical  practitioners,  and  H.  I.  Gar- 
les  asserts  that  the  cotton  root  has  great 
i"ers  in  arresting  hemorrhage  and  amelio- 
ng  the  other  symptoms  of  uterine  fibroids, 
,  for  some  reason,  the  drug  failed  to  come 
»  general  use.  Bellany  of  Columbus, 
wgia,  found  that  the  root  should  be  gathered 
ate  as  possible  in  the  fall  before  frost.  The 
dextract  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  (see 
re  525)  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  one- 
t  to  one  fluidraehm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc),  re- 


peated at  short  intervals  if  necessary.  The 
British  Addendum  recognizes  a  decoction  of 
Cotton  Root  Bark.1 
Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2  to  3.0  Gm.). 

GOSSYPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

PURIFIED  COTTON  [Absorbent  Cotton] 

(gos-syp'i-um  pu-rj-fj-ca'tum ) 

"  The  b  airs  of  the  seed  of  Gossypium  herba- 
ceum  Linne,  or  of  other  cultivated  species  of 
Gossypium  (Fain.  Malvaceae)  freed  from  ad- 
hering impurities  and  deprived  of  fatty 
matter.''  U.  S.  "  The  hairs  of  the  seed  of 
Gossypium  barbadense,  Linn.,  and  of  other 
species  of  Gossypium,  freed  from  fatty  mat- 
ter." Br. 

Qossypium,  Br. ;  Cotton  Wool;  Lana  (Lanugo,  s. 
Pill)  Gossypii;  Coton  Hydrophile,  Ft:  Cod.;  Coton 
absorbant,  Xylum  prseparatum,  Ft: :  Gossypium  de- 
puratum,  P.  G.;  Gereinigte  Baumwolle,  Baumwolle, 
G.;  Cotone  assorbente,  C.  idrofilo.  It. ;  Algodon  hidro- 
filo,  Algodon  absorbente,  Hp. 

Cotton  consists  of  "  white,  soft,  fine  fila- 
ments, appearing  under  the  microscope  as  hol- 
low, flattened  and  twisted  bands,  spirally 
striate,  and  slightly  thickened  at  the  edges;  in- 
odorous and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  ordinary  sol- 
vents, but  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cupric  oxide."  U.  S.  It  is  without  odor  or 
taste,  soluble  in  strong  alkaline  solutions,  and 
decomposed  by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids. 
In  chemical  character  it  is  related  to  but  not 
identical  with  lignin,  the  latter  being  an  altera- 
tion product  and  sometimes  called  oxycellulose. 
By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  that  remark- 
able explosive  substance  denominated  gun  cot- 
ton, for  an  account  of  which  see  Pyroxylinum 
and  Collodium.  Mercerized  cotton  (imitation 
of  silk)  is  made  by  boiling  the  raw  cotton  in 
a  diluted  alkaline  solution. 

In  the  process  of  purifying  cotton  a  soap  is 
formed  through  the  union  of  the  fatty  matter 
with  the  alkali,  and  this  is  subsequently  dis- 
solved out  by  repeated  washings.  F.  L.  Slocum 
published  in  1881  a  process  for  preparing  it. 
For  details  see  the  foot-note.2    The  U.  S.  P. 


1  Decoctum  Gossypii  Rndicis  Corticis,  Br.  Add.,  Decoc- 
tion of  Cotton  Root  Bark. — Cotton  Root  Bark,  bruised, 
4  ounces  (Imperial)  [200  grammes]  ;  Distilled  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Cotton  Root  Bark 
with  two  pints  (Imp.  Meas.)  [or  two  litres]  of  the 
Distilled  Water,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  until  the  volume 
is  reduced  to  one  pint  (Imp.  Meas.)  [or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres],  strain,  if  necessary  pour  more 
Distilled  Water  over  the  contents  of  the  strainer,  so 
as  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  Meas.)  [or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres]  of  the  strained  Decoction. 

-Purified  Cotton.— Take  of  the  best  quality  of 
carded  cotton  batting  any  desired  quantity,  and  boil  it 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide  for  one-half  hour,  or  until  the  cotton  is 
entirely  saturated  with  the  solution,  and  the  alkali 
has  saponified  all  oily  matter.  Then  wash  thoroughly, 
to  remove  all  soap,  and  nearly  all  alkali  ;  press  out  the 
excess  of  water,  and  immerse  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  chlorinated  lime  for  15  or  20  minutes:  again  wash, 
first  with  a  little  water,  then  dip  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thoroughly  wash  with 
water  ;  press  out  the  excess  of  water,  and  again  boil 
for  15  or  20  minutes  in  a  r>  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium    or   sodium    hydroxide ;    now    wash  well. 
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tests  are  as  follows :  "  When  Purified  Cotton, 
previously  compressed  in  the  hand,  is  thrown 
on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  it  should  readily 
absorb  the  latter  and  sink,  and  the  water  should 
not  acquire  either  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion (evidence  of  proper  purification  and  ab- 
sence of  fatty  matter).  Purified  Cotton  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  all  visible  impurities, 
and  on  combustion  should  not  leave  more  than 
0.3  percent,  of  ash."  U.  S.  The  first  test 
proves  the  absence  of  fatty  matter,  for  if  even 
a  small  quantity  be  present  the  cotton  will  float 
in  water.  Repeated  experiments  have  proved 
that  cotton  will  take  fire  and  burn  spontaneously 
if  impregnated  with  linseed  oil,  or  some  of  the 
other  fixed  oils,  and  allowed  to  stand,  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  suffices  to 
ignite  the  matted  fibres  of  the  cotton.  (P.  J., 
1872,  p.  225.)  Cotton,  analyzed  by  M.  Schunck, 
was  found,  independently  of  cellulose  (CsHio 
Os)n,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  to  contain 
vegetable  wax,  a  fatty  acid,  coloring  matter, 
pectic  acid,  and  a  little  of  an  albuminoid  sub- 
stance. (J.  P.  C,  Sept.  1868,  233.)  For  medic- 
inal use  it  should  be  carded  into  thin  sheets.1 
It  is  said  that  air  passed  through  cotton  loses 
the  property  of  inducing  fermentation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  microscopic  organisms  being 
strained  out  of  it;  and  this  fact  has  been 
utilized  in  preserving  infusions  by  placing  them 
in  bottles  containing  corks  armed  with  tubes 
loosely  filled  with  cotton,  and  drawing  the  in- 
fusion from  a  stopcock  near  the  bottom. 

Uses. — The  use  of  cotton  as  a  filtering 
medium  and  in  the  preparation  of  medicated 
waters  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  much 
used  in  surgery  as  a  dressing  for  burns,  scalds, 
blisters,  and  wounds,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
access  of  pathogenetic  germs.2    Cotton  batting 


dipping  in  the  acidulated  water  and  washing  thor- 
oughly with  pure  water.  Afterwards  press  out  and 
dry  quickly. 

The  amount  of  loss  by  this  process  is  practically 
10  per  cent.  A  sample  of  360  gr.  lost,  on  boiling 
with  alkali  and  bleaching,  15  gr.,  or  4.17  per  cent., 
and  270  gr.  of  this  bleached  sample  lost,  on  again 
boiling  with  an  alkali,  14  gr.,  or  5.18  per  cent.,  a 
total  loss  of  9.35  per  cent.  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  53. 
See  also  Ph.  Era,  1890,  22.) 

1  Wood  Wool. — Under  this  name  Brims  has  intro- 
duced finely  grained,  purified  wood  fibre,  such  as  is 
used  In  making  paper.  It  may  be  medicated  like 
cotton.    (N.  R.,  1883,  p.  361.) 

3  Absorbent  cotton  has  been  medicated  in  various 
ways  and  come  largely  into  use.  (See  Iodized  Cotton, 
under  Iodum.)  Picric  Cotton  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 0.25  Gm.  of  picric  acid  in  25  Gm.  of  ether,  or 
of  94  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  immersing  in  the  solution 
10  Gm.  of  clean  cotton,  and  drying.  Salicylic  Cotton 
(5  per  cent.)  may  be  prepared  by  Bruns's  process,  by 
saturating  one  kilogramme  of  cotton  with  4  liters  of 
a  solution  of  50  Gm.  of  salicylic  acid,  and  20  Gm. 
of  castor  oil  in  3.930  liters  of  alcohol.  Benzoic 
Cotton  is  made  in.  the  same  way,  substituting  benzoic 
for  salicylic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  Dec.  1878.)  Chlori- 
nated Cotton.  Pavesl  subjects  cotton  moistened  with 
glycerin,  and  suspended  at  the  top  of  a  large  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  to  the  action  of  chlorine  vapor,  gener- 
ated by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  chlorinated  lime. 
(N.  R.,  July,  1880.)  Joseph  W.  England  communi- 
cates in  A.  J.  P..  1887,  p.  173,  practical  formulas  for 
preparing  the  following  medicated  cottons  and  gauzes  : 
Borated  Cotton,  Benzoated  Cotton,  Salicylated  Cotton, 
Naphthalinated  Cotton,  Iodoformized  Cotton.  Caroo- 
lized  Cotton,  Sublimated  Cotton,  Carbolized  Gauze, 
Sublimated  Gauze,  Absorbent  Canton  Flannel.  For 
methods  of  assay  of  medicated  cottons,  gauzes,  etc., 
see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  457,  458,  459. 


is  often  employed  to  maintain  a  uniform  ter 
perature  in  parts  affected  with  acute  rhe 
matic  inflammation. 

Off.  Prep. — Pyroxylinum,  Br. 

GRANATUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

POMEGRANATE 

( gra-na'tum ) 

"  The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  of  Puni  \ 
Granatum  Linne   (Fam.  Punicacece) ."  V. 
"  The  dried  bark  of  the  stem  and  root 
Punica  Granatum,  Linn."  Br. 

Qranati  Cortex,  Br.,  Pomegranate  Bark  ;  Grenadl' 

Fr.  Cod.;  Ecorce  de  la  Racine  de  Grenadier  I 
Balaustier),  Ecorce  de  Granade,  Fr. ;  Cortex  Grana 
P.  G.;  Granatrinde,  Granatwurzelrinde,  (?.;  Mel 
granato,  Malicorio,  Scorza  del  Melogranati,  It.;  Gi 
nada  (Corteza  de),  Sp. 

Punica  Granatum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  98 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  531,  t.  190;  Carso 
Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  45,  pi.  38.— The  pom 
granate  is  a  small  shrubby  tree,  attaining 
favorable  situations  the  height  of  twenty  fei 
with  a  very  unequal  trunk,  and  numero 
branches  which  sometimes  bear  thorns.  T 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  oblong  or  lane 
shaped,  pointed  at  each  end,  smooth,  shinin 
of  a  bright-green  color,  and  placed  on  sho 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  ri< 
scarlet  color,  and  stand  at  the  end  of  the  youi 
branches.  The  petals  are  roundish  and  wrin 
led,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  i 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  red,  thick,  ai 
fleshy.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  abo 
the  size  of  an  orange,  crowned  with  the  caly 
covered  with  a  reddish-yellow,  thick,  coriaceo' 
rind,  and  divided  internally  into  many  eel 
which  contain  an  acidulous  pulp,  and  numeroi 
oblong,  angular  seeds. 

This  tree  grows  wild  upon  both  shores  < 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Bengi 
China,  and  Japan,  has  been  introduced  into  tl 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  s 
civilized  countries  where  the  climate  is  suf' 
ciently  warm  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen.  1 
higher  latitudes,  where  it  does  not  bear  frui 
it  is  raised  in  gardens  and  hot  houses  for  tl 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  become  doub 
and  acquire  increased  splendor  of  coloring  t 
cultivation.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  i 
to  its  original  country.  The  name  of  Pimkm 
Malum,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  its  frui 
implies  that  it  was  abundant  at  an  early  a£ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.  The  fruit,  f< 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  varies  much  i 
size  and  flavor.  It  is  said  to  attain  greati 
perfection  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  its  natn 
country.  The  edible  pulp  is  red,  succulen 
pleasantly  acid,  and  sweetish.  The  flowei 
were  recognized  by  the  Dublin  College,  and  tl| 
seeds  are  official  in  France.  See  a  paper  b 
J.  U.  Lloyd  in  West.  Drug.,  1897,  202. 

Rind  of  the  Fruit—  This  is  presented  in  con 
merce  under  the  form  of  irregular  fragment 
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■d,  dry,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish- 
>wn  color  externally,  paler  within,  without 
>r,  and  of  an  astringent,  slightly  bitter  taste, 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
countries  where  the  tree  abounds,  has  been 
ployed  for  tanning  leather. 
"lowers. — The  flowers,  sometimes  called  6a- 
stines,  are  inodorous,  have  a  bitterish,  as- 
igent  taste,  and  impart  a  violet-red  color 
the  saliva.  They  contain  tannic  and  gallic 
ds,  and  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  dyeing. 
lark. — The  stem  bark  is  officially  described 

"in  single  quills  or  transversely  curved 
ces,  mostly  2  to  10  Cm.  long,  5  to  20 
i.  in  diameter;  bark  0.5  to  3  Mm.  thick; 
er  surface  yellowish-  to  brownish-gray,  with 
wnish-black  fruit-heads  of  a  lichen  and 
ill  lenticels;  inner  surface  grayish-yellow 

brownish,  finely  striate ;  fracture  short, 
ioth,  the  phelloderm  layer  dark  green,  the 
er  bark  dull  greenish-yellow;  odor  distinct; 
to  astringent,  somewhat  bitter."  U.  S.  The 
ts  of  the  pomegranate  are  hard,  heavy, 
)tty,  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  bark 
ich  is  yellowish-gray  or  ash-gray  on  the 
er  surface,  and  yellow  on  the  inner.  The 
t  bark  occurs  in  quills  or  fragments  similar 
but  differing  from  those  of  the  stem  as 
wn  in  the  official  characterization.1  "  Dark 
wn,  with  more  or  less  longitudinal  patches 
1  scales  of  cork;  green  phelloderm  layer  ab- 
t ;  medullary  rays  extending  nearly  to  the 
iderm."  U.  S.  "  The  transverse  section  ex- 
its numerous  fine  radial  and  tangential 
)S."  Br.   It  has  little  or  no  odor,  colors 

saliva  yellow  when  chewed,  and  leaves  in 

mouth  an  astringent  taste  without  dis- 
eeable  bitterness.  The  infusion  of  the  bark 
ids  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  salts  of 
i,  and  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  with 
ition  of  gelatin.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
k,  steeped  in  water  and  then  rubbed  on 
)er,  produces  a  yellow  stain,  which  by  the 
tact  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  rendered  blue, 
1  by  that  of  nitric  acid  acquires  a  slight  rose 
(,  which  soon  vanishes.  These  properties 
ve  to  distinguish  this  bark  from  those  of  the 
:  root  and  barberry,  with  which  it  is  said 
be  sometimes  adulterated.  When  used,  it 
uld  be  separated  from  the  ligneous  portion 
the  root,  as  the  latter  is  inert.  The  bark 
tains  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
ich  Rembold  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  143,  285)  found 


The  bark  of  (he  stem  of  the  pomegranate  is  Bold 
root  bark :  for  microscopic  diagnosis,  see  P.  J., 
3.  As  the  'activity  of  the  barks  of  different  por- 
9  of  the  plant  is  important,  represented  by  the 
i  olds  the  analyses  of  Stoeder  are  of  interest.  His 
llts  are:  stem  and  branch  bark,  in  thin  quills, 
12  per  cent. ;  average  quills,  0.350  per  cent.  :  thick 
'Is,  0,498  per  cent.  ;  root  bark  from  south  of  Europe, 
hick  quills,  1.010  per  cent.  ;  shaved  root  bark  from 
a,  1.326  per  cent.  ;  exfoliated  bark  from  dry  thick 
ts  of  unknown  age,  1.240  per  cent.  ;  finely  rasped 
)(i  from  these  roots,  0.218  per  cent.  According  to 
same  authority  (Xederl.  Tijd.  Pharm.,  1890),  of 
Mrk  of  three  varieties  of  the  wild  pomegranate 
cgnized  and  used  bv  the  natives  of  Java,  the  red- 
wed  "merah,"  yielded  2.43  per  cent.;  the  white- 
vered,  "  poetih,"  yielded  3.75  per  cent. ;  the  black- 
vered,  "  hltam,"  yielded  1.71  per  cent. 


to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  peculiar 
variety,  punico-tannic  acid,  CssoHieOia;  when 
boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved 
into  ellagic  acid,  CmHsOs*,  and  sugar.  Punico- 
tannic  acid  is  accompanied  by  common  tannic 
acid,  yielding  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  gallic 
acid,  which  appears  sometimes  to  pre-exist  in 
the  bark.  Henry  Trimble,  however,  (A.  J.  P., 
1897,  636),  as  the  result  of  an  ultimate  analy- 
sis of  the  purified  tannin  and  a  study  of  its 
reactions,  pronounced  it  to  be  identical  with 
gallotannic  acid.  Pomegranate  bark  also  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  mannite,  which  was 
formerly  described  under  the  names  of  punicin 
or  granatin.  The  active  power  of  the  root, 
however,  is  due,  according  to  Tanret  (C.  R.  A. 
S.,  86,  1270,  and  87,  358),  to  an  alkaloid 
pelletierine,  CsHisNO,  a  dextrogyrate  liquid 
boiling  at  195°  C,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  and  specially  so  in  chloroform. 
It  has  strong  basic  properties  and  precipitates 
many  metallic  salts:  1000  parts  of  dry  bark 
yielded  4  parts  of  it. 

In  a  later  communication  {C.  R.  A.  S.,  88, 
p.  716),  Tanret  announced  that  he  had  found 
three  additional  volatile  bases  in  the  bark,  a 
liquid  left-rotating  one,  a  liquid  optically  inac- 
tive one,  and  a  crystallizable  inactive  one,  which 
latter  has  the  formula  CeHisNO  -4-  2H2O,  fuses 
at  46°  C,  and  boils  at  246°  C.  His  process 
for  obtaining  these  alkaloids  is  as  follows.  A 
mixture  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  is  prepared 
by  mixing  the  powdered  bark  with  a  milk  of 
lime,  exhausting  with  water,  shaking  the  re- 
sulting liquor  with  chloroform,  and  neutralizing 
the  latter  with  diluted  acid.  A  solution  of  the 
mixed  alkaloids  is  thus  obtained  in  which  one 
or  other  of  them  predominates,  according  to 
the  source  of  the  bark.  Two  of  the  four  alka- 
loids are  displaced  from  their  salts  by  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  two  are  not.  The  solution  is 
therefore  treated  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  and 
this  in  its  turn  is  agitated  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  resulting  solution  contains 
the  sulphates  of  two  alkaloids,  to  which  the 
names  of  methylpelletierine,  CaHnNO,  and 
pseudopelletierine,  C9H15NO,  have  been  given. 
Potassium  hydroxide  is  then  added  to  the 
first  liquor,  and  upon  repeating  the  treat- 
ment with  chloroform  and  acid  there  is  ob- 
tained a  solution  of  pelletierine  and  iso- 
pelletierine  sulphates.  (P.  J.,  1880.)  Carl 
J.  Bender  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1885,  p.  6)  found 
three  bases  in  pomegranate  bark,  one  crystal- 
lizable and  two  amorphous.  He  objects  to 
the  name  pelletierine,  and  substitutes  puni- 
cine.  Wm.  F.  Junkunz  analyzed  pomegranate 
bark,  and  believed  that  the  alkaloid  exists  in 
the  bark  as  a  tannate.  (A.  J.  P.,  1884.)  The 
old  idea  that  the  bark  loses  activity  when  kept 
seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  analysis  of  De  Vrij. 
(P.  J.,  xxi.)  Piccinni  isolated  a  tertiary  alka- 
loid, CioHisNO,  from  pomegranate  root  bark 
(P.  J.,  1900,  249).  For  Leger's  method^of  de- 
termining total  alkaloids  see  P.  J .,  1904,  581. 
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Uses. — The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  fruit 
was  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  is  astringent,  and  in  the  form 
of  decoction  is  sometimes  employed  in  diar- 
rhoea and  colliquative  sweats,  and,  more  fre- 
quently, as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea,  and  as 
a  gargle  in  sore  throat  in  the  earlier  stages, 
or  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  in  some 
measure  subsided.  The  powdered  rind  has  also 
been  recommended  in  intermittent  fever.  The 
flowers  have  the  same  medicinal  properties  and 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
vermifuge,  and  is  recommended  in  the  writings 
of  Avicenna,  but  was  unknown  in  modern 
practice  until  brought  into  notice  by  F.  Bucha- 
nan, who  learned  its  powers  in  India.  The  Ma- 
hometan physicians  of  Hindostan  consider  it  a 
specific  against  tcenia.  One  of  these  practi- 
tioners, having  relieved  an  English  gentleman 
in  1804,  was  induced  to  disclose  his  secret, 
which  was  then  made  public.  The  French 
writers  prefer  the  product  of  the  wild  pome- 
granate, growing  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  that  of  the  plant  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  bark 
may  be  administered  in  powder  or  decoction, 
but  the  latter  form  is  usually  preferred.  The 
decoction  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  ounces 
of  the  bruised  bark  in  two  pints  of  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boiling  to  a  pint. 
Of  this  a  wineglassful  may  be  given  every  half 
hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  until  the  whole  is 
taken.  It  often  nauseates  and  vomits,  and 
usually  purges.  Portions  of  the  worm  often 
come  away  soon  after  the  last  dose.  It  is  rec- 
ommended to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
to  diet  the  patient  strictly  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  administration  of  the  remedy,  and, 
if  it  should  not  operate  on  the  bowels,  to  fol- 
low it.  by  castor  oil,  or  an  enema.  If  not 
successful  on  the  first  trial,  it  should  be  re- 
peated daily  for  three  or  four  days,  until  the 
worm  is  discharged.  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  the  negroes  of  San  Domingo  before 
its  introduction  into  Europe. 

The  efficacy  of  pelletierine  as  a  tsenicide  has 
been  abundantly  confirmed,  and  it  appears  to 
be  established  that  the  tannate  is  the  most 
effective  and  the  least  dangerous  form  of  the 
remedy, — probably  because  its  insolubility  pre- 
vents its  rapid  absorption  and  enables  it  to 
come  in  prolonged  contact  with  the  worm. 
The  experiments  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz  have 
shown  that  the  alkaloids  from  pomegranate  act 
upon  the  higher  animals  like  curare,  causing 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  without  affecting 
sensation  or  muscular  contractility.  The  same 
authority  asserts  that  hypodermic  injections  of 
six  grains  produce  in  man  severe  vertigo,  mus- 
cular weakness,  and  great  retinal  congestion. 
Double  vision  has  also  been  noted,  and  Gale- 
zowski  has  been  led  by  it  to  prescribe  pelle- 
tierine in  paralysis  of  the  third  and  sixth  pairs 
of  nerves;  he  affirms  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
affording  relief  after  the  failure  of  potassium 


iodide  and  blisters.  The  proper  dose  of  pehV 
tierine  tannate  is  variously  given  by  author 
ities.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  from  one-hall 
to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  (0.032  to  0.04( 
Gm.)  (B.  G.  T.,  xcyi.,  xcvii.),  but  other 
place  it  as  high  as  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.) 
Commercially,  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  as 
syrupy  solution,  put  up,  we  believe,  under  th. 
supervision  of  its  discoverer,  each  bottle  con 
taining  a  single  dose,  it  is  stated,  of  about  fivi 
grains  (0.32  Gm.).  We  have  seen  pronounce* 
temporary  general  palsy  produced  in  a  femal 
adult  by  this  dose.  The  dose  of  pomegranat 
rind  and  flowers  in  powder  is  from  twenty  t 
thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2.0  Gm.).  A  decoeti™ 
may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  oune 
of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  givel 
in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce  (30  Cc).  Th 
remedy  should  always  be  given  after  a  fcweh 
hours'  fast,  and  be  followed  in  two  hours  b 
a  brisk  cathartic.  The  seeds  are  demulcen 
Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to  2  Gm.  ■ 
Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Granati  Corticis,  Br.\ 
Fluidextractum  Granati,  U.  S. 

GRINDELIA.  U.  S.,  Br.  Add. 

GRINDELIA 

(grin-de'li-a) 

"  The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  o 
Grindelia  robusta  Nuttall,  or  of  Grindeh 
squarrosa  (Pursh)  Dunal  (Fam.  Composite). 
U.  S. 

California  Gum-plant;  Grindelia,  Fr.;  Grindelie,  ( 

This  genus  inhabits  the  western  side  of  bot 
North  and  South  America.  Most  if  not  a 
of  the  species  produce  a  resinous  exudatioi 
especially  from  the  flower-heads,  and  it  is  prol 
able  that  medicinal  properties  are  common  t 
the  genus. 

G.  robusta,  Nuttall,  is  an  herbaceous  plan 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  very  glabrous,  ^rit 
leaves  varying  from  broadly  spatulate  or  ol 
long  to  lanceolate,  or  the  upper  cordate  a: 
clasping,  commonly  obtuse,  sharply  more  C 
less  serrate ;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  pr> 
duced  into  long  circinate,  squarrose,  awn-lil 
tips;  the  pappus  of  two  to  three,  rarely  fiv 
nearly  smooth,  flattish  awns;  akenes  most! 
one-  to  three-toothed  at  the  apex. 

G.  squarrosa  (Pursh),  Dunal  (Syn.  Bom 
squarrosa,  Pursh  (1814),  G.  squarrosa,  Dun; 
1836),  is  in  general  a  less  leafy  and  bush 
plant  than  is  G.  robusta,  but  so  closely  r 
sembles  some  varieties  of  the  latter  that,  afti 
a  careful  study  of  various  published  descn] 
tions  and  of  the  specimens  in  the  herbanu, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natur 
Sciences,  we  are  not  satisfied  of  the  specif 
distinctness.  The  character  pointed  out  1. 
Torrey  and  Gray,  that  in  robusta  the  leavf 
are  broader  at  the  base  than  above  does  n 
hold,  for  in  a  specimen  in  the  herbarium  < 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  labelled 
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t tail's  handwriting,  and,  therefore,  probably 
type  of  G.  robusta,  the  leaves  are  not 
ader  at  the  base;  while  in  various  specimens 
G.  squarrosa  they  are  not  narrowed  at  the 
e.  The  most  constant  distinctive  characters 
:he  specimens  at  hand  are  that  G.  robusta  has 
lore  leafy  involucre  and  its  leaves  usually  are 
re  coarsely  serrate;  but  Watson  describes  a 
iety  of  G.  robusta  in  which  the  upper  leaves 
entire.  There  is  no  constant  difference  in 
scales  of  the  involucre.  According  to 
ieph  Beauvais  (A.  J.  P.,  Feb.  1889),  the 
in  of  the  leaf  of  G.  robusta  is  contamed 
epidermal  glands,  and  also  in  rather  large 
iu-ducts  situated  in  an  interior  collenchyma- 
is  layer. 

'roperties. — The  official  description  of  grin- 
ia  is  as  follows :  "  Leaves  about  5  Cm.  or  less 
ig,  varying  from  broadly  spatulate  or  oblong 
lanceolate,  sessile  or  clasping,  obtuse,  more  or 
s  sharply  serrate,  often  spinosely  toothed,  or 
>n  laciniate-pinnatifid,  pale  green,  smooth, 
ely  dotted,  somewhat  coriaceous,  brittle ;  heads 
ire  or  less  resinous-viscid,  many-flowered, 
her  conical-urceolate  (G.  squarrosa) ,  or  de- 
essed-urceolate  {G.  robusta)  ;  the  involucre 
mispherical,  about  10  Mm.  broad,  composed 
numerous  imbricated,  squarrosely  tipped  or 
reading  scales;  ray-florets  yellow,  ligulate, 
stillate,  sometimes  absent;  disk-florets  yellow, 
jular,  perfect ;  pappus  of  two  or  three  mostly 
equal  awns  about  the  length  of  the  disk- 
rets;  odor  balsamic;  taste  pungently  aromatic 
d  bitter."   U.  S. 

As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  grindelia  is  in  the 
rni  of  the  whole  dried  herb;  the  stems  are 
out  eighteen  inches  in  length,  light  brownish, 
ly  frequently  stripped  of  their  leaves,  but 
,th  some  of  the  floral  heads  adherent.  The 
ittle  leaves  are  much  broken,  and  with  sepa- 
ted  floral  heads  are  mixed  with  the  stem, 
lie  taste  is  warmish,  peculiar,  and  very  per- 
stent.  The  specimens  we  have  examined 
emed  to  contain  numerous  floral  heads,  some 
.•cording  with  those  of  the  typical  G.  robusta, 
I  hers  without  trace  of  involucre  leaves.  Some 
f  the  latter  may  have  been  removed,  it  is  true, 
y  accidents  of  carriage;  but  if  G.  squarrosa 
nd  G.  robusta  be  distinct  species,  it  would 
ppear  that  they  are  indiscriminately  collected, 
he  activity  of  the  drug  probably  resides  in 
ie  resinous  exudation.  C.  J.  Rademaker  ob- 
lined  from  it  an  oil,  the  odor  of  which  closely 
ssembled  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  resin,  and 
crystalline  body  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 
•V.  R.,  1876,  p.  205.)  W.  H.  Clark  and  John 
Fischer  [A.  J.  P.,  1888,  p.  433)  failed  to 
erify  all  of  Rademaker's  results,  but  ob- 
aiued  an  alkaline  principle  to  which  the  name 
'£  grindeline  was  given.  A.  Schneegans  {A. 
f-  P.,  1892,  369)  found  in  Grindelia  robusta, 
saponin,  which,  he  states,  is  composed  of  two 
ducosides;  he  also  found  indications  of  an 
ilkaloid,  but  believes  that  its  presence  is  not 
yet  certainly  proved.  See  also  M.  189S, 
394.    Grindejia   robusta   is    said    to  contain 


0.28  per  cent,  of  a  dark-brown  essential  oil, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9582  at  15°  C, 
and  the  optical  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution 
of  — 8°  08'.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  amyl  alcohol, 
and  chloroform.   (Ph.  Ztg.,  48,  574.) 

Uses. — According  to  Buffington,  when  given  to 
the  lower  animals  in  very  large  doses  grindelia 
produces  narcosis,  with  dilated  pupils,  slowing 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  from  stimulation  of 
the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  elevation  of  the 
blood  pressure  from  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre.  Dobroklowsky  has  found  that 
on  the  isolated  frog's  heart  it  acts  in  small  doses 
as  a  stimulant  and  in  large  doses  as  a  paraly- 
zant; he  further  states  that  it  acts  chiefly  upon 
the  motor  nerves  and  muscles,  but  Buffington 
asserts  that  it  paralyzes  first  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks;  then  the  sensory  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  afterwards  involves  the  motor  nerve- 
trunks  and  cord.  Grindelia  is  not  used  in 
practical  medicine  for  its  influence  upon  the 
circulation,  but  as  an  antispasmodic,  especially 
in  asthma,  and  in  bronchitis  when  there  is 
a  distinct  tendency  to  dyspnoea  and  bronchial 
spasm.  It  seems  probable  that  it  not  only 
exerts  an  antispasmodic  influence,  but  also 
stimulates  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  exhibited  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, especially  of  the  aged.  It  has  been 
employed  with  asserted  success  in  whooping 
cough.  Its  active  principles  appear  to  be  ex- 
creted from  the  kidneys;  hence  after  large 
doses  there  are  sometimes  evidences  of  renal 
irritation,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder 
good  has  been  effected  by  its  stimulant  influence 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscus.  As  a 
local  application,  grindelia  has  been  employed 
with  asserted  advantage  in  burns,  vaginitis, 
genito-urinary  catarrh,  etc.,  applied  either  in 
the  form  of  a  poultice  or  in  solution. 

Dose,  thirty  to  forty  grains  (2  to  2.G  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Grindelia,  U.  8. 

GUAIACI  LIGNUM.  Br. 

GUAIACUM  WOOD 

(guai'a-ci  lignum) 

"  The  heart-wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale, 
Linn.,  or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum,  Linn."  Br. 

Lignum  Sanctum  (vel  Benedictum)  ;  Lignum  Vita:  : 
Gavae,  Ft:  cW.;Bois  de  Gayac.  Fr. ;  Lignum  (.uajaci, 
P.  *(?.;  Guajakholz,  Franzosenholz.  Poekholz.  <?.;  oua- 
jaco,  Legno  guajaco,         Guayaco  (Lefio  de).  bi>. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  538; 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  557,  t.  200;  Carson,  Illust. 
of  Med,  Bot,,  i.  25,  pi.  17.— This  is  a  large 
tree,  of  a  very  slow  growth.  When  of  full  size 
it  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference.  The 
branches  are  knotted,  and  covered  with  an  ash- 
colored  striated  bark.  That  of  the  stem  is  of  a 
dark-gray  color,  variegated  with  greenish  or 
purplish  spots.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and 
abruptly  pinnate,  consisting  of  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
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obovate,  veined,  smooth,  shining,  dark  green, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
almost  sessile.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue 
color,  stand  on  long  peduncles,  and  grow  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  ten  at  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  The  seeds  are  solitary,  hard,  and  of  an 
oblong  shape. 

G.  sanctum,  L.,  is  distinguished  from  G. 
officinale  by  its  five-celled  fruit  and  its  oblong 
or  obliquely  obovate  or  sometimes  rhomboid- 
ovate  leaflets,  six  to  eight  to  each  leaf.  It 
grows  in  Cuba  and  some  other  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its 
wood  is  smaller  than  that  of  G.  officinale,  and  is 
said  by  Fee  to  be  paler  and  less  dense. 

G.  officinale  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly in  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  and  is  found 
also  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  neighboring 
continent.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are  possessed 
of  medicinal  properties,  but  the  wood  and  the 
concrete  juice  only  are  official.  The  bark, 
though  much  more  efficacious  than  the  wood, 
does  not  enter  commerce.  G.  arboreum  of  De 
Candolle  has  been  said  to  furnish  some  of  the 
guaiacum  wood  of  commerce. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  imported  from  Hayti  and 
other  West  India  islands,  in  the  shape  of  logs 
or  billets,  covered  with  thick  gray  bark,  which 
presents  on  its  inner  surface,  and  upon  its  edges 
when  broken,  numerous  shining  crystalline 
points.  These  were  supposed  by  Guibourt  to  be 
benzoic  acid,  by  others  a  resinous  exudation 
from  the  vessels  of  the  plant;  but  Otto  Berg 
has  determined  that  they  are  crystals  of  cal- 
cium sulphate.  The  billets  are  used  by  turners 
for  the  fabrication  of  various  instruments  and 
utensils,  for  which  the  wood  is  well  adapted  by 
its  extreme  hardness  and  density.  It  is  kept 
by  the  druggists  and  apothecaries  in  the  state 
of  shavings  or  raspings,  which  they  obtain  from 
the  turners.  It  is  commonly  called  lignum 
vitce,  a  name  which  obviously  originated  from 
the  supposition  that  the  wood  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  remedial  powers. 

Properties. — Guaiacum  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy.  The  color  of  the  sap-wood  is  yellow, 
that  of  the  older  and  central  layers  greenish 
brown,  that  of  the  shavings  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  wood  is  brought  into 
a  state  of  minute  division  its  color  is  rendered 
green  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  bluish  green 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  fumes,  and  the 
latter  change  may  be  considered  as  a  test  of  its 
genuineness.  (Duncan.)  An  easier  test  is  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which,  added 
to  the  shavings  and  slightly  heated,  causes  a 
bluish-green  color  in  the  genuine  wood.  Guaia- 
cum wood  is  almost  without  odor  unless  rubbed 
or  heated,  when  it  becomes  odorous.  When 
burned,  it  emits  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  bit- 
terish and  slightly  pungent,  but  requires  to  be 
chewed  for  some  time  before  the  taste  is  devel- 
oped. It  contains,  according  to  Trommsdorf, 
26  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  0.8  of  a  bitter  pun- 
gent extractive,  upon  both  of  which,  probably, 
though  chiefly  on  the  former,  its  medicinal  vir- 


tues   depend.     (See    Guaiacum.)  Paetz<- 
(Schim.  Rep.,  1902,  43)  states  that  the  bark 
the  guaiac  tree  yields  1  per  cent,  of  a  volat 
oil,  having  an  exquisite  odor.    The  wood  yiel 
its  virtues  but  partially  to  water.    One  pou 
of  the  wood  afforded  to  Geiger  two  ounces 
extract.    "  Guaiacum  Wood  is  generally  us 
in  the  form  of  raspings  or  turnings,  whu' 
should  be  greenish-brown,  containing  few  pi| 
tides  of  a  whitish  color,  and  should  acqu: 
a  dark-bluish-green  color  on  the  addition 
nitric  acid."  U.  S.  1890. 

Uses. — Guaiacum  wood  ranks  among  t 
stimulant  diaphoretics.  It  is  said  to  have  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  European  prac 
tioners  by  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  soon  afl 
the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  used 
Europe  so  early  as  1508,  and  attained  grt 
celebrity  as  a  remedy  for  lues  venerea;  but  t 
general  professional  verdict  is  that  it  has 
distinct  influence  in  syphilis,  nor  yet  in  ehroi 
rheumatism  and  gout,  scrofula,  or  cutanea 
eruptions,  against  which  it  was  formerly  mu 
used.  It  is  usually  exhibited  in  decoction,  a: 
in  combination  with  other  medicines,  as  in  t 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  gTains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.) 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Sarsae  Compositus  Conce 
tratus,  Br. 

QUAIACOL.  U.  S. 

GUAIACOL. 

(gual'a-col) 

C7H8Oa=  123.13 

"  One  of  the  chief  constituents  [CeH^OH)  ( 
CHs)  1:2]  of  creosote,  the  product  fro 
beechwood-tar,  obtained  by  collecting  and  pui 
fying  the  fraction  of  creosote  boiling  betwei 
200°  and  205°  C.  (392°  and  401°  F.) ;  or  pi 
pared  synthetically  from  either  catechol  1 
methylating,  or  from  ortho-anisidin  by  dia 
otizing  and  boiling.  Guaiacol  should  be  pr 
served  in  amber-colored  bottles,  protected  fro 
light."  U.  S. 

Ortho-dloxybenzene-methyl-ester,  Methyl-orthodlos 
benzene,  Methyl-pyrocatecnln,  Catechol-monometh; 
ether;  Galaeol,  Fr.  Cod.;  Guajafeol,  Brenzcatecbl 
monomethyl-ester,  <?.;  Guajacolo,  It.;  Guayacol,  S 

Preparation. — Guaiacol  is  the  monometh 
ester  of  the  ortho-dioxybenzene  known  i 
catechol  (pyrocatechin),  and  can  be  readi 
made  from  this  diatomic  phenol  by  methylatir 
with  the  aid  of  methyl-sulphuric  acid.  It  i 
however,  largely  obtained  from  beechwood  ere 
sote,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  60  to  i 
per  cent.  The  separation  of  the  diatom 
phenols  and  phenol-ethers  from  monatom 
phenols  in  a  mixture  like  creosote,  is  effect* 
in  several  ways.  The  compounds  formed  I 
baryta  with  the  former  are  much  less  solub| 
that  those  with  the  latter,  and  this  is  also  tn 
of  magnesia  compounds.  Another  method 
to  rub  up  the  creosote  with  potassium  c& 
bonate.    Guaiacol  and  creosote  combine  to  fori 
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d  addition  compounds,  from  which  the 
er  phenols  are  washed  out  with  ether  or 
roleuni  benzin,  when  the  crystalline  mass  is 
omposed  with  water  and  the  phenols  sepa- 
ed. 

'roperties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
urless,  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  28.5°  C. 
1.3°  P.),  or  a  colorless,  refractive  liquid, 
ling  at  205°  C.  (401°  F.),  having  an  agree- 
e  aromatic  odor.    Specific  gravity  of  liquid  : 
40  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Soluble  in  53  parts 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  alcohol  and 
er  in  all  proportions;  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
1  in  1  part  of  glycerin.    The  addition  of 
ric  chloride  T.S.  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
aiacol  (1  in  100)  causes  an  immediate  blue 
or,  changing  to  emerald  green,  and  finally 
oming  yellowish.    If  2  Cc.  of  Guaiacol  be 
iken  with  4  Cc.  of  petroleum  benzin,  the  mix- 
e  should  separate,  on  standing,  into  two  dis- 
ct  layers.    Turbidity  or  failure  to  separate 
o  layers  indicates  the  presence  of  impur- 
■s.   One  Cc.  of  Guaiacol  should  dissolve  in 
of  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  when  heated, 
i,  on  cooling,  the  mixture  should  congeal  to 
white  mass.    Coloration  or  failure  to  con- 
d  indicates  the  presence  of  impurities.  The 
ite  mass  thus  obtained  should  form  a  clear 
ution  with  20  volumes  of  water  (turbidity 
licates  oily  hydrocarbons) .      One   Cc.  of 
aiacol,  when  added  to  10  Cc.  of  concen- 
ted  sulphuric  acid,  should  develop  a  pure 
lowish  color  in  the  liquid  (a  reddish  color 
licating  creosote)."  V.  S.    S.  Vreven  recom- 
nded  the  following  method  for  distinguishing 
ween  guaiacol  and  creosote :  A  drop  of  the 
aid  to  be  examined,  2  to  3  drops  of  ether, 
!d  1  or  2  drops  each  of  concentrated  nitric  and 
drochloric  acids   are  well   shaken  together 
a  test  tube.    The  mixtm'e  assumes  at  first 
"ed-brown  color,  which  is  particularly  evident 
the  ether  layer;   but   upon  spontaneous 
aporation,  well-formed  needle-shaped  crys- 
ls  will  separate  out  if  guaiacol  is  present, 
e  formation  of  these  crystals  being  facilitated 
'  occasional  shaking,  whereas  in  the  presence 
creosote  oily  globules  only  separate.  While 
lenol  gives  a  reaction  similar  to  that  of  guaia- 
1,  the  crystals  formed  are  easily  distinguished 
om  the  needles  produced  by  the  latter.  (Zeit. 
»t.  Apoth.  Ver.,  1896,  711.) 
Uses — Locally,  guaiacol  is  an  irritant  with 
me  anaesthetic  property.     It  is  germicidal 
t,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Kuprianow, 
distinctly  less  active  than  creosote  or  phenol, 
is  absorbed  rapidly,  not  only  from  the  ali- 
mtary  canal  but  also  through  the  skin.  It 
eliminated  through  the  kidney,  partly  as 
compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  partly  as 
vcuronic  acid  and  probably  to  some  extent 
guaiacol.    Its  general  action,  so  far  as 
lown,  resembles  that  of  creosote  but  it  affects 
mperature  much  more  powerfully.    The  use 
•  't  as  an  antipyretic,  in  large  doses,  applied 
eternally,  which  has  been  practised  to  some 
:tent  is,  however,  distinctly  dangerous.  Its 


range  of  usefulness  as  an  internal  drug  is  that 
of  creosote,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it  has 
largely  been  used  in  phthisis  and  bronchitis. 
It  has  been  considerably  employed  locally  in 
lupus,  tubercular  cystitis,  and  in  other  forms 
of  surgical  tuberculosis.  Inhalations  of  the 
aqueous  solution  (1  to  600)  have  been  much  used 
in  phthisis. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

GUAIACOLIS  CARBONAS.  U.  S. 

GUAIACOL  CARBONATE 

(gual'a-cO-lis  ciir'bo-nas) 

(C7H70)2C03  =  272.05 

"A  guaiacol  derivative  [(C6H4(0CH3)0)2.C 
O],  obtained  by  the  action  of  earbonyl  chloride 
upon  sodium-g-uaiacolate."    U.  S. 

Duotal  ;  Carbonate  de  Gaiacol,  Fr.;  Guajacolkar- 
bonat,  Kohleusaure-GuajacyllUher,  O. ;  Carbonato  de 
guayacol,  Sp. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  white,  crystalline  powder,  of  neutral  reaction, 
almost  tasteless  and  odorless.  Insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  48  parts  of  alcohol,  1.5  parts 
of  chloroform,  and  13  parts  of  ether  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.)  ;  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
benzene ;  slightly  soluble  in  glycerin  and  fatty 
oils.  When  heated  between  84°  and  87°  C. 
(183.2°  and  188.6°  F.),  it  fuses.  Guaiacol  Car- 
bonate is  at  once  decomposed  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  from 
the  solution  so  obtained  guaiacol  may  be  sepa- 
rated on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  Guaiacol  Carbonate  should  not  yield 
a  bluish-green  color  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  free  guaiacol)."  U.  S. 
It  is  known  commercially  as  duotal. 

Uses. — Guaiacol  carbonate  is  much  used  as 
a  substitute  for  guaiacol  on  account  of  its 
tastelessness  and  its  lack  of  irritant  proper- 
ties. It  is  however  much  less  active  and  less 
effective  than  is  guaiacol  both  as  a  local  and 
systemic  drug.  The  experiments  of  W.  Hesse 
indicate  that  when  taken  internally  much  of  it 
passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  unab- 
sorbed. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1  to  1.3  Gin.). 
GUAIACUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

OUA1AC  [Oualacl  Reslna,  Pharm.  1890.  Oualac  Reslnj 

(guai'a-eum) 

"  The  resin  of  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  offi- 
cinale Linne,  or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum  Linne 
(Fain.  Zygophyllacecs)."  U.  S.  "  The  resin 
obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaiacum  officinale, 
Linn.,  or  Guaiacum  sanctum,  Linn."  Br. 

duaiacl  Resina.  Br.,  Guaiacum  :  Guaiacum  Resin  : 
Resine  de  Gayac,  Fr.  Cod.;  Resina  Guajaci.  P.  O. ; 
Guajak,  Guajakharz,  O. ;  Resina  de  guajaco,  It.; 
Resina  de  guayaco,  Sp. 

For  a  description  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  see 
Guaiaci  Lignum,  p.  602. 
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Guaiac  is  the  concrete  juice  of  this  tree.  It 
is  obtained  in  several  different  modes.  The 
most  simple  is  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or 
by  incisions  made  into  the  trunk.  Another 
method  is  by  sawing  the  wood  into  billets  about 
three  feet  long,  boring  them  longitudinally 
with  an  auger,  then  placing  one  end  of  the 
billet  on  the  fire,  and  receiving  in  a  calabash  the 
melted  guaiac,  which  flows  out  through  the  hole 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  But  the  plan  prob- 
ably most  frequently  pursued  is  to  boil  the 
wood,  in  the  state  of  chips  or  sawdust,  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  and  skim  off  the  sub- 
stance which  arises  to  the  surface.  Guaiac 
is  brought  to  this  market  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  usually  in  large  irregular  pieces  of  va- 
rious sizes,  in  which  small  fragments  of  bark, 
sand,  and  other  impurities  are  mixed  with  the 
genuine  gxiaiac,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mass  a 
diversified  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
in  small  roundish  homogeneous  portions,  sepa- 
rate or  agglutinated;  sometimes  in  homoge- 
neous masses,  prepared  by  melting  and  straining 
the  drug  in  its  impure  state.  It  is  probable 
that  the  guaiac  obtained  from  the  billets  in 
the  manner  above  described  is  of  uniform  con- 
sistence.1 

Properties. — The  masses  are  irregular  or 
somewhat  globular,  of  a  glassy  lustre  and 
resinous  fracture.  They  are  of  a  deep  green- 
ish-brown or  dark-olive  color  on  their  external 
surface,  and  internally  wherever  the  air  can 
penetrate.  The  predominant  hue  of  those 
parts  not  exposed  to  the  air  is  reddish  brown 
or  hyacinthine,  diversified,  however,  with  shades 
of  various  colors.  The  odor  is  feeble  but  fra- 
grant, and  is  rendered  stronger  by  heat.  The 
taste,  which  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  be- 
comes acrid  after  a  short  period,  and  a  per- 
manent sense  of  heat  and  pungency  is  left 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Guaiac  is  brittle, 
and  when  broken  presents  a  shining  glass-like 
surface,  conchoidal  or  splintery,  with  smaller 
fragments  more  or  less  translucent.  It  is  readily 
pulverized,  and  the  powder,  at  first  of  a 
light-gray  color,  becomes  green  on  exposure  to 
the  light.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  1.2  to  1.23. 
It  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  melts  with  a  mod- 
erate heat.  Water  dissolves  a  small  propor- 
tion of  guaiac,  not  exceeding  nine  parts  in  100, 
forming  an  infusion  of  a  greenish-brown  color 
and  sweetish  taste,  which  upon  evaporation 
yields  a  brown  substance  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  so  in  ether.  Alcohol 
takes  up  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  im- 
purities. The  official  requirements  as  are  fol- 
lows:  "  Not  more  than  15  percent,  of  Guaiac 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  tinc- 
ture of  ferric  chloride;  acid  number  not  less 
than  70  nor  more  than  80 ;  ash  not  more  than 


1  Under  the  name  of  Resina  Guaiaci  Peruviana 
Aromatica  there  is  a  substance  known  in  European 
commerce  which  probably  has  no  relation  to  guaiac. 
For  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  1877,"  p.  18. 


4  percent.    The  filtrate  obtained  on  macerat; 
the  powder  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight 
petroleum  benzin  should  be  colorless,  and'sho 
not  give  a  green  color  on  the  addition  of , 
equal  volume  of  solution  (1  in  1000)  of  cup 
acetate  (absence  of  rosin)."   U.  S.   The  ti 
ture  is  of  a  deep-brown  color,  is  decompo 
by  water,  and   affords  blue,  green,  and  bro 
precipitates   with   the  mineral  acids.  It 
colored  blue  by  nitric  acid,  by  chlorine,  and 
tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  and  usually  by  sp 
of  nitrous  ether,  and  is  similarly  changed  w] 
treated  successively  by  diluted  hydrocyanic  a 
and  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Either 
substance  or  tincture,  guaiac  gives  a  blue  cc 
to  gluten  and  substances  containing  it,  to  mi 
lage  of  gum  arabic,  to  milk,  and  to  vari 
freshly  cut  roots,  as  to  the  potato,  carrot,  ! 
horseradish.    It  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  ai ! 
line  solutions,  and  sulphuric  acid.   The  si 
tion  ha  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a  rich  claret  eo  l 
deposits,  when  diluted  with  water,  a  lilac  p 
cipitate,  and,  when  heated,  evolves  charci 
Exposed  to  air  and  light,  guaiac  absorbs  o 
gen  and  becomes  green,  and  the  change  ta 
place  rapidly  in  the  sunshine.  Tincture 
guaiac  has  been  used  for  the  detection  of  bl< 
stains,  which  it  does  by  the  blue  color  p 
duced  by  it,  when  in  contact  with  the  red  col 
ing  matter  of  blood,  in  connection  with  sc 
ozonized  substance,  especially  hydrogen  dioxi  ■ 
(Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  3d  ser.,  xiii.  43  i 
It  may  be  used  also  to  distinguish  the  bit 
of  man  and  other  mammals,  in  which  the  e 
puscles  are  non-nucleated,  from  that  of  ot  i 
classes,  as  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  which  h 
nucleated  corpuscles.    The  method  of  R.  i 
Bertolet  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  u  i 
in  jury   trials.     A   microscopic  preparati 
duly  mounted,  is  carefully  irrigated  with 
simple  tincture   of   guaiac  resin,  and  th . 
under  glass,  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  vi 
small  quantity  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  1 
drogen   dioxide.     The  mammalian  corpusc 
will  exhibit  a  uniform  blue  coloration  throu] 
out,  of  different  shades  in  the  different  c 
puscles,    while,    if    the    blood  corpuscle 
nucleate,  the  nucleus  is  seen  as  a  well  defii 
and  deep  blue  body,  with  a  delicate  violet  coloi 
medium  around  it.  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  Jan.  187 
Liicker  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  953),  havi 
reinvestigated  guaiacum,  stated  that  it  consi 
chiefly  of  three  acids, — viz.,  guaiacic,  C20H24I 
occurring  in  crystals  melting  at  86°  C;  gua 
conic,  C20H24O5,  an  amorphous  body  melti! 
at  from  81°  to  83°  C;  and  guaiacinic,  Cad 
O7.    He  considers  all  three  of  them  to 
probably   condensation   products   from  tie 
aldehyde  with  creosol  and  guaiacol.  _  Dobi 
has  also  determined  that  these  three  acids  fo 
a  series  of  hydroxyl  containing  acids  whil 
may  be  represented  bv  the  formulas:  C^ffo!' 
(OH),  C2oH2203(OH)2  and  C2iHis04(0H 
(Tschirch,  Harze  und  TIarzbeMlter,  1900,  <■ 
300.)    Guaiac  yellow,  the  coloring  matter  j 
guaiac  resin,  was  first  observed  by  Pelletij  J 
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crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  quadratic  octa- 
ira  having  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  not  a  glu- 
ide.  Guaiac  resin  also  yields  interesting 
iducts  on  dry  distillation.  First,  according 
Illasiwetz,  is  obtained  guaiacene,  CsHsO,  at 

0  C,  next  guaiacol,  C6H4  j  q^t^3>  being  the 

hyl  ether  of  pyrocatechin,  at  205°  to  210° 
and  with  it  kreosol,  CsH3(CH3)20H,  and 
Hy  pyroguaiacin,  C38H44O6  (according  to 
?sner,  OisflisOa),  in  pearly  scales,  melting 
180°  C.  According  to  Lieben  and  Zeisel 
r.  d.  ('hem.  Ges.,  xiv.  p.  932),  guaiacene 
he  aldehyde  of  tiglic  acid,  C5H8O2,  and  can 
made  synthetically  from  a  mixture  of  ace- 
myde  and  propionaldehyde.  When  distilled 
li  zinc  dust  there  is  obtained  creosol  (50  per 
.  in  the  case  of  resin  purified  by  alcohol) 
30  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  toluene,  meta- 
paraxi/lcne,  with  a  little  pseudocumene  and 
Hon,  C12H12.     (Botsch,   M.    Chem.,  1880, 

aponin  has  been  found  by  E.  Paetzold  in 
bark,  the  wood,  and  the  natural  resin  of 
lacum.     (Bull,   des  Sciences  Pharm.,  iii. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  W. 
eboes  (In.  Dis.,  Rostock,  1903),  this  saponin 
In  1000)  forms  a  frothing  solution  which  is 
sistent,  is  an  excellent  emulsifier,  has  the 
rer  to  maintain  in  solution  large  propor- 
is  of  sparingly  soluble  substances  and  is 
icuous  and  non-irritant, 
he  mineral  acids  are  incompatible  with  the 
tions  of  guaiac. 

dulterations — This  drug  is  sometimes  adul- 
ted  with  the  rosin  of  the  pine.  The  fraud 
be  detected  by  the  terebinthinate  odor  ex- 
id  when  the  sophisticated  guaiac  is  thrown 
>n  burning  coals,  as  well  as  by  its  partial 
ibility  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  This  liquid 
>olves  rosin,  but  leaves  pure  guaiac  un- 
filed. Amber  is  said  to  be  another  adul- 
uit.  Nitric  acid  affords  an  excellent  test 
guaiac.  If  paper  moistened  with  the  tinc- 
e  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  this  acid,  it 
«lily  becomes  blue.  Purgotti  proposed 
iac  resin  as  a  test  for  copper.  (See  A.  J. 
June,  1880.) 

Jses — Guaiac  is  stimulant  and  alterative, 
given  to  a  patient  when  covered  warm  in 
,  especially  if  accompanied  with  opium  and 
ac  or  the  antimonials,  and  assisted  by 
"m  drinks,  it  often  excites  profuse  per- 
ation,  and  hence  it  has  been  usually  ranked 
sng  the  diaphoretics.  In  large  doses  it 
ges,  and  it  has  been  especially  commended 
a  laxative  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
ught  by  some  practitioners  to  be  possessed 
emmenagogue  powers.  It  has  been  given 
h  asserted  advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
''.1/  affections,  secondary  syphilis,  scrofulous 
eases,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  medi- 
e  is  given  in  substance  or  tincture.  The 
»  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
j  to  2.0  Gm.),  which  may  be  exhibited  in 
or  bolus,  in  the  shape  of  an  emulsion 


formed  with  gum  arabic,  sugar,  and  water,  or 
as  a  syrup.1  An  objection  to  the  form  of  pow- 
der is  that  it  quickly  aggregates.  Guaiac  is 
sometimes  administered  in  combination  with 
alkalies,  with  which  it  readily  unites.  Several 
European  Pharmacopoeias  direct  a  soap  of 
guaiac,  under  the  name  of  sapo  guaiacinus,  to 
be  prepared  by  diluting  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  boil- 
ing lightly,  then  adding  guaiac  gradually,  with 
continued  agitation,  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
be  dissolved,  and  finally  filtering,  which  was 
followed  by  evaporating  to  the  pilular  con- 
sistence. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Guaiaci,  Br.;  Pilula  Ily- 
drargyri  Subchloridi  Composite,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Guaiaci,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata, 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Trochiscus  Guaiaci  Resinse,  Br. 

GUARANA.  U.  S. 

GUARANA 

(gua-ra'na ) 

"A  dried  paste  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
crushed  seeds  of  Paidlinia  Cupana  Kunth 
(Fam.  Sapindacecc) ,  yielding,  when  assayed  by 
the  process  given  below,  not  less  than  3.5  per- 
cent, of  its  alkaloidal  principles."  U.  S. 

Paulllnia,  Brazilian  Cocoa,  Guarana  Bread:  Gua- 
rana, Fr.  Cod.;  Pasta  Guarana?;  Guarana,  O.,  It.; 
Paulinia,  Guarana,  Sp. 

There  are  described  of  the  genus  Paullinia 
121  species,  all  of  them  confined  in  their  geo- 
graphical range  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
South  America,  except  one,  which  has  strayed 
to  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and  two  others 
which  are  found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  name  of  the 
genus  was  given  in  honor  of  Christ.  Fred. 
Paullini,  a  German  medico-botanical  writer, 
who  died  in  1712. 

P.  sorbilis,  Martins,  Reise  in  Brasil,  vol.  iii. 
1098;  B.  &  T.  67.— Guarana  iiva  —  This  woody 
climber  grows  in  the  northern  and  western  prov- 
inces of  Brazil,  ripening  its  seeds  in  October 
and  November.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on 
long  stalks,  impari-pinnate,  with  five  oblong, 
oval,  coarsely  irregularly  sinuate-dentate  leaflets, 
five  to  six  inches  long  by  two  to  three  broad, 
contracted  into  a  shortly  attenuated  blunt  point. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  axillary,  spicate 
panicles,  four  inches  or  more  in  length.  _  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  ovoid  or 
pyrifona,  on  a  short  peduncle,  with  a  short 


1  Syrup  of  Guaiac.  T.  C.  Craig.  (A  J.  P..  July, 
1880  )— -Powd.  Guaiac  Resin,  640  grains:  Caustic 
Potassa.  58  grains:  White  Sugar,  TT>j  ( av.  1  :  Water, 
a  s  Dissolve  the  Potassa  in  8  fluidounces  of  water ; 
moisten  the  Guaiac  with  this  solution  :  pack  It  in  a 
percolator,  and  gradually  pour  on  the  remainder  of 
the  solution;  when  this  ceases  dropping,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  percolate  measure  8  fluidounces; 
add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve. 
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strong  beak,  glabrous,  with  six  longitudinal 
ribs.  The  three-valved  pericarp  is  thin,  tough, 
and  strongly  hairy  within. 

Preparation  and  Properties. — The  seeds, 
which  look  like  small  horse-chestnuts,  are  con- 
tained in  a  three-celled,  three-valved,  coria- 
ceous capsule,  are  lenticular  and  almost  thorny, 
and  invested  with  a  flesh-colored  arillus,  which 
is  easily  separable  when  dry.  Guarana  is  made 
exclusively  by  the  Guaranis,  a  tribe  of  South 
America  Indians,  and  probably  varies  in  the 
details  of  its  preparation,  as  it  certainly  does 
in  appearance  and  quality.  The  drug  appears 
to  be  produced  almost  exclusively  from  plants 
cultivated  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Madeira 
and  southward.  After  the  seeds  are  shelled 
and  thoroughly  washed  they  are  roasted  for 
about  six  hours,  and  their  external  papeiy 
shells  are  then  removed  by  placing  them  in 
Backs  and  beating  them  with  clubs;  or,  after 
the  seeds  have  been  broken  in  a  mortar,  the 
coarse  powder  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  kneaded  into  a  paste,  which  is  shaped  into 
cylindrical  or  globular  masses.  According  to 
Rusby,  the  common  belief  that  at  this  stage 
various  foreign  bodies  are  added  to  the  paste 
is  incorrect.  The  masses  are  dried,  sometimes 
in  the  sun,  or  more  usually  by  the  heat  of  a 
slow  fire  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  smoke.  When 
finished,  the  masses  are  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  rugose  on  the  surface,  very  hard,  with 
an  irregular  fracture,  and  of  a  marbled  appear- 
ance when  broken,  due  to  the  fragments  of  the 
seeds  and  their  black  testa  embedded  in  the 
mass. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Usually  in  cylindrical  sticks,  about  3 
to  5  Cm.  in  diameter,  hard  and  heavy,  dark 
reddish-brown;  fracture  uneven,  often  fissured 
in  the  centre,  pale  reddish-brown,  showing 
numerous  coarse  fragments  of  seeds  and  their 
blackish-brown  integuments;  odor  slight;  taste 
astringent,  somewhat  smoky  and  unpleasantly 
bitter,  then  sweetish."   U.  S. 

Guarana  is  of  a  somewhat  astringent  and  bit- 
terish taste,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  its  odor, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  chocolate,  though  not 
oleaginous.  It  swells  up  and  softens  in  water, 
which  partially  dissolves  it.  It  is  also  partly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Martius  found  in  it  a  crys- 
tallizable  principle,  which  he  named  guaranine, 
but  which  has  been  proved  by  Berthemot  and 
Dechastelus  to  be  identical  with  caffeine. 
Alexander  Bennett,  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
physiological  experiments,  has  confirmed  this 
identity.1  The  discovery  of  caffeine  in  plants 
belonging  to  distinct  natural  families,  namely, 
the  coffee  and  tea  plants,  the  Paraguay  tea, 
and  the  Paullinia,  is  a  highly  interesting  re- 
sult of  recent  chemical  investigations.  It  is 
said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Paullinia 
than  in  either  of  the  other  vegetables,  5.07 
per  cent,  having  been  found  by  Stenhouse 
in  Paullinia,  while  he  obtained  only  2.13  per 

1  This  identity  has  been  denied  by  T.  J.  Mays. 
(See   H.   C.   Wood's  Therapeutics.) 


cent,  from  good  black  tea,  1.00  from  coft 

and  1.2  from  Paraguay  tea.  {P.  J.  j 
213.)  According  to  Berthemot  and  Dech: 
telus,  it  exists  in  the  seeds  united  with  tain 
acid,  with  which  it  appears  to  form  two  co 
pounds,  one  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  wat 
the  other  of  a  resinoid  appearance  and  ins 
uble.  Besides  these  ingredients  the  seeds  c< 
tain  free  tannic  acid,  gum,  albumen,  star 
and  a  greenish  fixed  oil.  (/.  P.  C,  xxvi.  51 
For  a  method  of  preparing  guaranine,  see  J. 
C,  4e  ser.,  xviii.  224. 

Rochefontaine  and  Gusset  prepared  guaran 
by  mixing  one  part  of  calcined  magne 
with  five  parts  of  powdered  guarana,  moist 
ing  with  water,  and,  after  standing  twen 
four  hours,  exhausting  the  mass  with  boil: 
chloroform,  evaporating  the  chloroform,  tre 
ing  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  filtering,  i 
evaporating  over  sulphuric  acid.  (A.  J. 
1886,  p.  248.)  F.  V.  Greene  (United  Sta 
Navy)  prefers  a  process  for  obtaining  caffe 
from  guarana  similar  to  one  proposed 
Wayne  for  its  extraction  from  tea  and  cofi 
The  details  of  the  method  are  as  follows:  r. 
powdered  guarana  is  intimately  mixed  w 
three  times  its  weight  of  finely  divided  lithai 
and  the  mixture  boiled  in  distilled  water,  ur 
on  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  be] 
the  boiling  point,  the  insoluble  portion  is  foi 
to  subside  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernat 
liquid  clear  and  without  color.  When  cool, 
clear  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  with  b 
ing  water,  the  washing  to  be  continued  as  1< 
as  yellowish  precipitates  are  produced  w 
either  phosphomolybdic  acid  solution,  auric 
platinic  chloride.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  >. 
phide  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  filtr. 
and  the  lead  sulphide  thus  formed  separa 
by  filtration.  The  solution  is  evaporated  o: 
water  bath  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  > 
phide,  filtered  to  remove  a  trace  of  sulpl 
finally  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  po 
and  the  caffeine,  which  crystallizes  out  on  c 
ing,  removed  from  the  mother  liquor  ; 
pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  Ai'| 
being  thus  treated,  the  crystals  will  be  foi 
to  be  perfectly  white.  A  shorter  pro< 
for  the  assay  of  guarana  is  given  by  C. 
LaWall.  (A.  J.  P.,  1897,  350.)  It  is  as 
lows : 

Five  Gm.  of  the  drug  and  5  Cc.  of  16 
cent,  ammonia  water  are  placed  in  a  separat 
funnel.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  st; 
for  thirty  minutes,  the  alkaloid  is  sha 
out  with  chloroform,  using  three  porti 
of  20  Cc.  each.  F.  V.  Greene  has  shown  t 
the  tannic  acid  from  guarana  has  differ 
properties  from  that  found  in  other  pla 
and  proposes  to  call  it  paullinitannic  acid. 
J.  P.,  1877,  390.)  •  Founder  has  found  in  p| 
linia,  besides  caffeine  tannate,  the  follow 
principles:  gum,  starch,  an  acrid  green  fi: 
oil,  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  an  aromatic  lit 
volatile  oil  soluble  in  water  with  a  little  alco; 
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ither  liquid  volatile  oil  scarcely  soluble  in 
ter,  a  peculiar  principle  not  precisely  deter- 
wd,  and  tannic  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1861, 
l.)  E.  R.  Squibb  examined  commercial 
irana,  and  obtained  4.38  per  cent,  of  alkaloid 
>m  good  specimens.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
ntv  of  the  composition  of  guarana,  he  rec- 
mended  physicians  to  prescribe  fluidextraet 
green  coffee  in  its  place.  (See  Ephem.,  1884, 
!.) 

\ssay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "  Guarana,  in 
.  60  powder,  six  grammes ;  Chloroform, 
ler,  Ammonia  Water,  Normal  Sulphuric 
id  V.S.,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
mtity.  Introduce  the  Guarana  into  an  Erlen- 
yer  flask,  and  pour  upon  it  120  Cc.  of  ehlo- 
orm  and  6  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  and  insert 

stopper  securely.  Shake  the  flask  at  inter- 
s  for  half  an  hour,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
•  four  hours.   Filter  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

liquid  into  a  measuring  cylinder  until  100 
(representing  5  Gm.  of  Guarana)  have 
n  obtained,  then  transfer  the  filtrate  to  a 
;k,  and  distil  off  all  of  the  chloroform  by 
ans  of  a  water-bath.  Dissolve  the  alkaloidal 
idue  in  a  mixture  of  2  Cc.  of  normal  sul- 
uric  acid  V.S.  and  20  Cc.  of  warm  distilled 
ter.   Allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  filter  it 

0  a  separator,  rinse  the  flask  and  filter 
h  several  small  portions  of  distilled  water, 

1  20  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  2  Cc.  of  ammonia 
ter  to  the  separator,  and  shake  it  for  one 
rate.  Draw  off  the  chloroform  into  a  tared 
ik  and  repeat  the  extraction  with  two  por- 
is  of  10  Cc.  each  of  chloroform.  Distil 

the  chloroform  from  the  combined  liquids, 
1  when  the  residue  is  dry,  add  2  Cc.  of  ether 
1  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  very  carefully 

avoid  decrepitation;  continue  the  heating 
:il  the  weight  of  the  residue  after  cooling 
lains  constant.  This  weight  multiplied  by  20 
1  give  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloidal  princi- 
s  contained  in  the  Guarana."  U.  S. 
Jses. — The  effects  of  guarana  upon  the  sys- 
a  are  chiefly  those  of  its  alkaloid,  although 
contains  enough  tannin  to  have  an  appre- 
ble  influence.  It  is  habitually  employed  by 
'  Indians,  either  mixed  with  articles  of  diet, 

with  cassava  or  chocolate,  or  in  the  form 

drink,  prepared  by  scraping  it,  and  sus- 
iding  the  powder  in  sweetened  water,  pre- 
?ly  as  other  nations  use  teas,  coffees,  etc.  It 
also  considered  by  the  Indians  useful  in  the 
?vention  and  cure  of  bow7el  complaints, 
vrelle,  who  was  at  one  time  physician  to 
m  Pedro,  in  Brazil,  and  there  became  ac- 
ainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  medicine, 
led  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  some 
ars  since  in  France.  It  is  now  used  in  medi- 
ae almost  exclusively  to  give  relief  during  the 
.roxysm  of  migraine,  and  in  atonic  chronic 
irrluxa,  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Dose,  of  the  powder,  twenty  to  sixty  grains 
■3  to  3.9  Gm.) ;  of  the  fluidextraet,  twenty  to 
rty  minims  (1.3  to  3.75  Cc). 
Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Guaranae,  U.  8. 


H/EMATOXYLON.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

HEMATOXYLON  [Logwood] 

( hse-ma-tox'y-lon ) 

"  The  heart-wood  of  Hcematoxylon  campech. 
ianum  Linne  (Fam.  heguminosa) ."  U.  S. 
"  The  heart-wood  of  Haematoxylon  campech- 
ianum,  Linn."  Br. 

Hcematoxyli  Lignum,  Dr. ;  Lignum  Campechlanum, 
Lignum  Cuonileum  ;  Bois  de  Campeche  ou  Bois  d'Inde, 
Fr.  Ood.;  Bois  de  Sang,  Fr. ;  Blauholz,  Campecheholz, 
Blutholz,  Kampeschenhoiz,  G. 

Haematoxylon  campechianum,  Willd.,  Sp. 
Plant,  ii.  547;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  455,  t.  163; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  33,  pi.  25.— This 
is  a  tree  of  middle  size,  usually  not  more  than 
twenty-four  feet  high,  though,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  it  sometimes  rises  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  The  trunk,  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  is  often  very  crooked,  and 
is  covered  with  a  dark  rough  bark.  The 
branches  are  also  crooked,  with  numerous 
smaller  ramifications,  which  are  beset  with  sharp 
spines.  The  sap-wood  is  yellowish,  but  the 
interior  layers  are  of  a  deep-red  color.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  and 
composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  sessile, 
nearly  obcordate,  obliquely  nerved  .  leaflets. 
The  flowers,  which  are  in  axillary  spikes  or 
racemes  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  have  a 
brownish-purple  calyx  and  lemon-yellow  petals. 
They  exhale  an  agreeable  odor,  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  jonquil. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Campeche,  the  shores 
of  Honduras  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  trop- 
ical America,  and  has  become  naturalized  in 
Jamaica.  The  wood,  which  is  the  part  used 
in  medicine,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  largely  employed  in  dyeing.  It  comes 
to  us  in  logs  deprived  of  the  sap-wood  and 
having  a  blackish-brown  color  externally.  Ac- 
cording to  Louis  Siebold,  the  ground  or  chipped 
logwood  of  commerce  is  unfit  for  use  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  because  it  has  been  prepared 
as  a  dyestuff  by  being  exposed  in  large  moist 
heaps  until  its  hematoxylin  lias  been  converted 
by  oxidation  into  hematein.  As  a  coloring  agent, 
for  commercial  purposes,  this  fermented  log- 
wood, according  to  Siebold,  is  much  superior 
to  the  natural  wood.  An  inferior  variety  of 
logwood  which  contains  little  or  no  hema- 
toxylin, but  a  pure  yellowish-gray  dye  is  that 
known  as  bastard  logwood,  According  to  the 
researches  of  E.  S.  Earl  this  bastard  logwood 
is  produced  by  a  variety  of  the  species,  which, 
when  growing,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  form.     (B.  D.  A.  J.,  i.  31.) 

Properties. — Logwood  is  hard,  compact, 
heavy,  of  a  deep-red  color,  becoming  purplish 
black  by  exposure,  internally  brown-red,  and 
marked  with  irregular,  concentric  circles,  split- 
ting irregularly,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and 
a  sweet,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Logwood 
is  officially  described  as  "usually  m  small 
chips,  reddish-brown,  the  freshly  cut  surface 
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dark  yellowish-red;  on  transverse  section  the 
wood  showing  medullary  rays  which  are  four 
cells  wide ;  odor  faint,  agreeable ;  taste  sweetish, 
astringent.  Hematoxylon  imparts  to  water 
containing  a  little  acid  a  yellowish  color,  which 
is  changed  to  purple  or  violet-red  by  alkalies. 
When  the  surface  has  a  greenish  metallic  lustre, 
the  wood  has  undergone  fermentation  and 
should  be  rejected."  V.  S.  It  imparts  its  color 
to  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  affords  pre- 
cipitates with  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  acetic  acids,  alum,  copper  sulphate,  lead 
acetate,  and  ferrous  sulphate,  striking  a  bluish- 
black  color  with  the  last  mentioned  salt.  Pre- 
cipitates are  also  produced  with  it  by  lime 
water  and  gelatin.  Chevreul  found  in  logwood 
a  volatile  oil,  an  oleaginous  or  resinous  matter, 
a  brown  substance  the  solution  of  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  gelatin  {tannin),  another  brown 
substance  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 
water  or  ether,  a  nitrogenous  substance  re- 
sembling gluten,  free  acetic  acid,  various  salts, 
and  a  peculiar  principle  called  hematoxylin  or 
hematin,  on  which  the  coloring  properties  of 
the  wood  depend.  This  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing the  aqueous  extract  in  alcohol,  evapo- 
rating the  tincture  until  it  thickens,  then  adding 
a  little  water,  and  submitting  the  liquid  to  a 
new  but  gentle  evaporation.  Upon  allowing 
it  to  rest,  hematoxylin  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol 
and  drying.  Thus  procured,  the  crystals  are 
shining,  of  a  yellowish-rose  color,  bitterish, 
acrid,  and  slightly  astringent  to  the  taste, 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an 
orange-red  solution  which  becomes  yellow  on 
cooling,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
According  to  Erdmann,  who  obtained  hema- 
toxylin by  the  process  of  Chevreul,  substituting 
ether  for  alcohol,  its  crystals,  when  quite  pure, 
are  colorless,  without  a  tinge  of  redness;  its 
taste  is  sweet,  like  that  of  licorice,  without 
bitterness  or  astringency ;  and  it  is  not  of 
itself  a  coloring  substance,  but  affords  beautiful 
red,  blue,  and  purple  colors,  by  the  joint  action 
of  an  alkaline  base  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
He  obtained  from  logwood  9  to  12  per  cent, 
of  crystallized  hematoxylin,  to  which  he  gave 
the  formula  CieHiaOe.  It  crystallizes  with  1 
or  with  3  molecules  of  water,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  but  sparingly 
in  cold  water  or  in  ether.  (J.  Pr.  Chem.,  36, 
p.  205.)  By  the  combined  action  of  ammonia 
and  oxygen  dark  violet  crystalline  scales  of 
hematein,  C16H12O6  +  3H2O,  are  produced. 
They  show  a  fine  green  hue,  which  is  also  very 
commonly  observable  on  the  surface  of  the 
logwood  chips  of  commeixe.  Hematein  may 
again  be  transformed  into  hematoxylin  by 
means  of  nascent  hydrogen  or  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Commercial  extract  of  logwood  extracted 
from  the  wood  by  boiling  water  contains  both 
hematoxylin  and  hematein.  Hematoxylin,  in 
alcoholic  solution,  is  used  as  an  indicator  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  (See  Test-solution  No. 
127,  Part  III.) 


Uses. — Logwood  is  a  mild  astringent,  dev 
of  irritating  properties,  and  well  adapted 
the  treatment  of  that  relaxed  condition 
bowels  which  is  apt  to  succeed  cholera  in; 
turn.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  with  adv 
tage  in  ordinary  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chro 
dysentery.  The  only  U.  S.  official  preparat 
is  the  extract.  Hematoxylin  was  found 
Combemale  (  B.  M.  N.,  xxxiii.  1894)  to  be  v 
feebly  antiseptic,  but  capable  in  large  dc 
of  producing  fatal  gastro-enteritis  in  the  lo 
animals. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65 
1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Haematoxyli,  Br.; 
tractum  Hsematoxyli,  U.  S. 

HAMAMELIDIS  CORTEX.  U.  S.,  Bi 

HAMAMELIS  BARK  [Witchhazel  Bark] 

( h&m-a-meTi-dis  cor'tex) 

"  The  bark  and  twigs  of  Hamamelis  vir: 
iana  Linne  (Fam.  Hamamelidaceee) ."  V. 
"  The  dried  bark  of  Hamamelis  virgini 
Linn."  Br. 

Witchhazel,  Spotted  Hazel,  Snapping  Hazel,  Wii 
bloom;  Ecorce  de  Hamamelis,  Fr.  Cod.;  Hainan 
Zauberhasel,  O.;  Hamamelis,  Sp. 

H.  virginiana,  L. — Witchhazel  is  an  indiger 
shrub,  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  high,  grov 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  United  St< 
usually  on  hills  or  in  stony  places,  and  0 
on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  the  only  spc 
of  the  genus  found  in  Eastern  North  Amei 
and  is  specifically  characterized  by  its  le 
being  obovate  or  oval,  wavy-toothed,  and  sc 
what  downy  when  young.  The  seeds  are  b 
and  shining  externally,  white,  oily,  and 
naceous  within,  and  edible  like  the  hazelnut 
is  remarkable  for  the  late  appearance  oi 
yellow  flowers,  which  expand  in  Septembe 
October,  and  continue  until  the  weather 
comes  very  cold  in  winter.  The  fruit,  whk 
a  nut-like  capsule  not  unlike  the  hazel 
ripens  in  the  following  autumn,  and  is  0 
mingled  on  the  same  plant  with  the  new  ' 
soms. 

Properties. — The  bark  occurs  "  in  irregul 
quilled  or  bent  pieces,  1  to  2  Mm.  thick;  c 
surface  grayish-brown,  with  numerous  lenti 
or  reddish-brown,  with  short  transverse  ri, 
or  scars,  or  somewhat  scaly  in  older 
the  thin,  corky  layer  easily  removed  from 
pale  cinnamon-colored  middle  bark;  inner 
face  pale  cinnamon-colored,  or  sometimes 
lowish,  smooth,  or  finely  striate;  fractun 
young  bark  short,  of  old  bark  tough  in  the 
layer;  odor  faint;  taste  astringent,  some' 
bitter  and  pungent.  Twigs  flexible  and  to'i 
of  irregular  length,  not  more  than  6  Mn 
diameter,  branching,  or  bearing  nodes  at  11 
vals  of  2  to  5  Cm.;  externally  varying  ii 
yellowish-brown  to  deep  purplish-brown,  li£ 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  having  scattj 
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ill  circular  whitish  or  pale  lenticels;  bark 
upying  about  one-fifth  of  the  radius;  wood 
i>iiish-white,  lightly  radiate,  and  exhibiting 
It,  three  annual  rings;  pith  centric,  small." 
S.   In  the  Br.  Phaim.  it  is  characterized 
•'  usually  in  curved  pieces  about  one-six- 
nli  of  an  inch  (one  and  a  half  millimetres) 
•k,  and  varying  from  two  to  eight  inches 
c-half  to  two  decimetres)  in  length,  some- 
es  covered  with  a  silvery-gray  or  dark- 
y  scaly  cork  marked  with  transverse  lenti- 
but  frequently  freed,  from  the  cork,  and 
q  exhibiting  a  nearly  smooth  reddish  brown 
or  surface.    The  inner  surface  is  pale  red- 
i  pink  in  color,  and  finely  striated  longi- 
inally;    the    fracture    is    laminated  and 
csely  fibrous.    The  bark  has  an  astringent 
;e,  but  no  marked  odor.    The  transverse 
lion  exhibits  a  complete  ring  of  sclerenchy- 
toua  cells  and  numerous  tangentially  elon- 
ed  groups  of  bast  fibres."  Br. 
.Valter  B.  Cheney  examined  witchhazel  bark, 
1  found  tannin,  resin,  extractive,   but  no 
ication  of  an  alkaloid  or  other  crystalline 
nciple.  (.4.  J.  P.,  1886,  p.  418.)    It  con- 
is  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  however.  John 
rshall  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
o  found  that  hamamelis  root  contains  tannic 
d  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  but  no  other 
ive  substance.   (T.  G.,  ii.  295.) 
.Jses. — The  bark  of  the  witchhazel  is  said  to 
re  first  attracted  attention  on  account  of  its 
by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  seda- 
'  application  to  external  inflammations.  It 
s  many  years  ago  strongly  recommended  by 
:nes  Fountain  and  N.  S.  Davis  (N.  Y.  M.  J., 
208;  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  i.  350)  in 
norrhage  of  the  lungs  and  stomach.  Foun- 
n  also  used  with  alleged  great  advantage, 
ointment  prepared  from  lard  and  the  decoe- 
n  of  equal  parts  of  hamamelis,  white  oak 
rk,  and  apple  tree  bark.  Of  late  years  profes- 
nal  attention  has  been  very  sti'ongly  directed 
the  remedy  on  account  of  the  enormous  sale 
a  much  vaunted  proprietary  remedy  said  to 
made  by  distilling  the  bark  with  very  dilute 
'ohol  (six  per  cent.),  and  used  externally  for 
rains  and  bruises,  and  internally  for  most 
the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Tbe 
cuniary  success  of  this  remedy  probably  has 
pended  in  very  small  part  upon  the  virtues 
the  witchhazel,  which  seems  to  possess  no 
tive  physiological  properties.    At  least  we 
ve  injected  a  very  concentrated  distillate  in 
rge  quantities  into  frogs  and  into  mammals 
taout  perceiving-  any  more  effects  than  would 
produced  by  the  injection  of  similar  quanti- 
ffl  of  distilled  water,  and  Guy,  in  Paris,  has 
ached  similar  conclusions.    The  fluidextraet 
the  drug  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  va- 
ous  forms  of  venous  dilatation  and  engorge- 
ent.   It  was  very  strongly  recommended  by 
>nn  H.  Musser  in  varicose  veins  (P.  M.  T., 
«•  nii.)>  ^d  has  been  used  by  some  practi- 
"ners  with  good  results  in  cases  of  hemor- 
]0'ds,  but  has  failed  to  yield  in  other  hands 
(39)  . 
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corresponding  advantage.  (See  B.  M.  S.  J 
April  16,  May,  1885;  also  B.  G.  T.,  vol.  cvi.j' 
The  dose  of  the  fluidextraet  given  by  Musser 
was  a  teaspoonful  (3.75  Cc.)  four  times  a  day. 
It  may,  however,  be  given  in  double  the  quan- 
tity with  impunity  and  probably  in  such  doses 
is  an  advantageous  astringent. 

Dose,  of  leaves  or  of  bark,  thirty  grains  (2 
Gm.) . 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Hamamelidis,  V.  8.;  Tinc- 
tura  Hamamelidis,  Br. 

HAMAMELIDIS  FOLIA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

HAMAMELIS  LEAVES  [Hamamelis,  Pharm.  1890 
Witchhazel  Leaves] 

(ham-a-meTi-dis  fo'li-a) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Hamamelis  virginiana 
Linne  (Fam.  Hamamelidacece) ,  collected  in 
autumn."  U.  S.  "  The  leaves,  fresh  and  dried, 
of  Hamamelis  virginiana,  Linn."  Br. 

Feuilles  de  Hamamelis,  Fr.  Cod.;  Witchhazel. 

Hamamelis  leaves  are  officially  described  as 
"  short-petiolate ;  blade  inequilaterally  obovate 
or  oval,  about  10  Cm.  long;  base  slightly  heart- 
shaped  and  oblique,  margin  coarsely  sinuate; 
upper  surface  pale  or  brownish-green ;  under 
surface  light  green,  with  a  satiny  lustre,  the 
midrib  and  veins  prominent,  the  few  hairs 
having  much  thickened  walls  and  a  very  small 
lumen ;  petiole  short,  stout ;  odor  slight ;  taste 
astringent,  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter."  U.  S. 

See  Hamamelidis  Cortex. 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Hamamelidis  Foli- 
orum,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Liquor  Hamamelidis,  Br.; 
Unguentum  Hamamelidis,  Br.  (from  liquid  ex- 
tract) . 

HEDEOMA.  U.  S. 

HEDEOMA  [Pennyroyal] 

( hed-e-o'ma ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
Hedeoma  pulegioides  (Linne)  Persoon  (Fam. 
Labiates)."    U.  S. 

American  or  Mock  Pennyroyal,  Squawmint,  Mos- 
quito Plant;  Herbe  de  Pouliot  americaine,  Fr.; 
Amerikanischer  Polei,  (J. 

This  plant  is  entirely  distinct  from  Mentha 
Pulegium,  or  European  pennyroyal.  It  is  prob- 
able that  various  other  species  of  the  genus 
are  used  in  the  localities  in  which  they  grow. 
Thus,  H.  piperita,  Bentham,  is  said  to  be  used 
in  Mexico  as  a  substitute  for  peppermint,  and 
H.  thymoides,  Gray,  in  Texas  as  an  aromatic 
diaphoretic. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides  (L.).  Pers.  (1S07)  ; 
Cunila  pulegioides,  L.  (1762);  Melissa  pule- 
gioides, L.  (1753).— This  is  an  indigenous 
annual  plant,  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  high, 
with  a  small,  branching,  fibrous,  yellowish  root, 
and  a  pubescent,  quadrangular  stem,  which 
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sends  off  numerous  slender  erect  branches., 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  having  short  petioles, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  oblong-lanceolate  or 
oval,  nearly  acute,  attenuated  at  the  base,  re- 
motely serrate,  rough  or  pubescent,  and  prom- 
inently veined  and  glandular  on  the  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  pale  blue, 
supported  on  short  peduncles,  and  arranged 
in  axillary  whorls  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  branches.  They  have  a  tubular-ovoid,  two- 
lipped  and  five-toothed  calyx,  and  a  pale  blue, 
spotted,  two-lipped  corolla,  containing  two  ster- 
ile and  two  fertile  exserted  stamens.  The  plant 
is  common  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
United  States,  preferring  dry  grounds.  Hed- 
eoma is  officially  described  as  "  branchlets 
quadrangular,  with  numerous  spreading  hairs; 
leaves  opposite,  short-petioled,  oblong,  15  to  35 
Mm.  long,  thin,  obtuse,  obscurely  serrate,  glan- 
dular-hairy beneath;  flowers  in  axillary  fas- 
cicles, with  a  tubular-ovoid,  bilabiate  and  5- 
toothed  calyx,  and  a  pale  blue,  spotted,  bila- 
biate corolla  containing  two  sterile  and  two 
fertile,  exserted  stamens;  odor  strong,  some- 
what mint-like;  taste  aromatic  and  pungent." 
U.  S.  The  activity  of  hedeoma  depends  upon 
a  volatile  oil.   (See  Oleum  Hedeomce.) 

Uses. — American  pennyroyal  is  a  gently 
stimulant  aromatic,  and  may  be  given  in  flat- 
ulent colic  and  sick  stomach,  or  to  qualify 
the  action  of  other  medicines.  Like  most  of 
the  aromatic  herbs,  it  possesses  the  property, 
when  administered  in  warm  infusion,  of  pro- 
moting perspiration,  and  of  exciting  the  men- 
strual flux  when  the  system  is  predisposed  to 
the  effort.  A  large  draught  of  the  warm  tea 
is  in  popular  practice  often  given  at  bedtime, 
in  recent  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses, 
the  feet  having  been  previously  bathed  in  warm 
water. 

Dose,  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.). 

HEMIDESMI  RADIX.  Br. 

HEMIDESMUS  ROOT 

(hein-i-des'ml  ra'dix) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus,  B. 
Br."  Br. 

Indian  Sarsaparilla  :  Nunnari  ;  Racine  de  Hemi- 
desmus, Fr.;  Hemidesmus-Wurzel,  O. 

Hemidesmus  indicus  (Willd.),  R.  Br.,  Engler 
and  Prantl;  H.  indicus,  R.  Br.,  Hort.  Kew.  ii. 
75;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  543. — Periploca 
indica,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1251;  Fam.  As- 
clepiadacece. — This  is  a  climbing  plant,  with 
twining,  woody,  slender  stems,  and  opposite 
petiolate  leaves,  which  are  entire,  smooth, 
shining,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The 
leaves  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  some 
being  linear  and  acute,  others  broad-lanceo- 
late, and  others  again  oval  or  ovate.  The 
flowers  are  small,  green  on  the  outside,  purple 
within,  and  disposed  in  axillary  racemes.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted,  with  acute  divisions;  the 


corolla  flat,  with  oblong,  pointed  divisio 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  long,  slender,  spre; 
ing  follicles. 

This  plant  is  common  over  the  whole  pen 
sula  of  Hindostan.  The  official  portion  is  t 
root,  which  has  long  been  used  in  India  a> 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  It  is  long  rar 
more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diainei 
rigid,  tortuous,  cylindrical,  and  little  branch! 
consisting  of  a  ligneous  centre,  and  a  browni 
corky  bark,  marked  with  longitudinal  furrc 
and  transverse  fissures.  The  odor  is  aroma 
the  taste  sweetish.  On  one  side  of  the  r 
the  cork  is  frequently  separated  from  f 
raised  above  the  cortex,  and  is  transvers 
fissured.  The  transverse  section  exhibits  i 
merous  laticiferous  cells  in  the  cortex.  For 
tails  of  microscopic  structure,  see  P.  J.,  IS 
62.  Garden  obtained  from  hemidesmus  a  pe( 
iar,  volatilizable  acid  principle,  which 
named  smilasperic  acid,  under  the  erronei 
impression  that  the  root  was  derived  fr. 
Smilax  aspera.  Pereira  proposed  to  call  it  he 
desmic  acid.  Scott  also  obtained  a  stearop 
by  distillation  with  water,  presumably  the  sa 
material.    It  has  not  been  further  investigal 

Uses. — Hemidesmus  root  is  said  to  be  toi 
diuretic,  and  alterative.  It  was  introduced  i 
Great  Britain  from  India,  and  was  emplo; 
for  some  time  under  the  name  of  Smilax  aspt 
It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sarsapari 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  said  to  have  pro 
successful  in  syphilis  when  that  medicine  1 
failed,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  1 
native  practitioners  in  India  are  said  to  emp 
it  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  in  the  sore  mo 
of  children.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  infus 
or  decoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  1 
ounces  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water.  A  p 
may  be  given  in  wineglassful  doses  in 
course  of  the  day. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Hemidesmi,  Br. 

HEXAMETHYLENAMINA.  U.  S. 

HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 

( hex-a-me-thyl-en-a-mi'na ) 

C6H12N4=  139.18 

"A  condensation  product  [Hexamethyk- 
tetramme,  (CH2)6N4],  obtained  by  the  act 
of  ammonia  upon  formaldehyde.  It  should 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  ■ 

TJrotropine,  Urotropin,  Cystogen,  Formin,  Am 
form. 

The  full  name  of  this  compound  is  bej 
methylenetetramine,  which  was  originally  u 
by  Nicolaier ;  the  Latin  title  was  shortened  u], 
its  admission  to  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
H  examethylenamina. 

Preparation. — Hexamethylenamine  may  , 
made  by  the  gradual  addition  of  70  parts 
stronger  ammonia  water  to  100  parts  oii 
forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  wl 
must  be  kept  well  cooled.    The  ammonia  w; 
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st  be  added  carefully  in  small  quantities 
il  in  slight  excess,  which  is  indicated  by  its 
ir  remaining  after  the  liquid  has  stood 
era]  hours;  then  10  parts  of  ammonia  water 
added  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand 
il  crystallization  is  completed.  The  hexa- 
hylenainine  is  purified  by  treatment  with 
nal  charcoal  and  recrystallization. 
'roperties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
ilorless,  lustrous,  odorless  crystals,  having, 
■n  in  aqueous  solution,  an  alkaline  reaction 
m  red  litmus  paper.  Soluble  in  about  1.5 
ts  of  water,  10  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  228 
ts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  1.5  parts 
water  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  in  about 
arts  of  hot  alcohol.  When  heated  to  263° 
.)05.4°  F.)  it  sublimes  without  melting  and 
i  partial  decomposition.  If  0.1  Gin.  of 
;ainethylenamine  be  mixed  with  0.1  Gm.  of 
•ylic  acid  and  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
i  heated  moderately,  a  cannine-i'ed  color 
dd  be  produced.  If  an  aqueous  solution 
Hexamethylenamine  (1  in  10)  be  heated 
i  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed 
i  the  liberation  of  formaldehyde  (recog- 
d  by  its  odor  or  by  its  darkening  paper 
4ened  with  silver  ammonium  nitrate  T.S.). 
m  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10)  be  heated  with 
ted  sulphuric  acid  and  then  supersaturated 
i  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonia  is 
•ated.  If  to  an  aqueous  solution  (1  in 
tannic  acid  T.S.  be  added,  a  precipitate 
inued.  If  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  be  added 
n  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10),  a  precipitate 
-reduced  which  on  standing  forms  crystal- 
needles."  U.  S.  1 

ses. — Hexamethylenamine  is  distinctly  but 
violently  a  local  irritant:  taken  internally 
I  eliminated  with  great  rapidity  generally 
landed,  its  presence  often  being  detected 
lie  urine  in  one  half  hour,  and  as  long  as 
lours,  after  its  ingestion.  The  former  be- 
that  it  was  largely  decomposed  with  the 
•ation  of  formaldehyde  in  the  kidney  is 
'ably  not  correct,  although  frequently  for- 
lehyde  may  be  detected  in  the  urine 
r  its  ingestion.  The  change  appears  to 
ir  after  the  excretion  from  the  kidney, 

probably  takes  place  only  when  there 
in  excess  of  acid  in  the  urine.  Suder 
ng  demonstrated  that  hexamethylenamine 
'd  outside  of  the  body  with  acid  urine 
Tsjoes  decomposition  and  fails  to  do  so 
i  the  urine  is  alkaline  shows  the  necessity, 
i   hexamethylenamine    is    exhibited,  that 

should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  acidity 


'"^niethylenamine  may  be  detected  in  the  urine 
lading  bromine  water,  which  precipitates  the 
K"  yellow  hexamethvlenamine  dibromide.  Citron's 
is  as  follows  (M.  H.  S.  A.,  1898)  :   Acidify  the 

■  slightly,  boil  in  a  flask  or  test  tube,  in  the  mouth 
Men  has  ueen  piace(j  a  cotton  plug  soaked  with 
ion  of  resorcinol  in  sodium  hydroxide,  when  a 
h    i/lf    color  wi"  develop.    This  test  depends 

jne  iberation  of  formaldehyde  due  to  the  de- 

■  iVon  of  the  hexamethylenamine  in  acid  solu- 

■  me  reaction  with  the  resorcinol  Is  the  same 
ft  , escribed  in  the  test  for  methyl  alcohol  (see 


of  the  urine.  Upon  the  general  system  hexa- 
methylenamine exerts  no  perceptible  influence. 
When  given  in  overdose  it  causes  irritation  of 
the  kidney  with  burning  pain  in  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  and,  it  may  be,  an  acute  nephritis.  A 
measles-like  rash  with  much  itching  has  been 
noticed  after  its  continuous  use.  Hexamethyl- 
enamine probably  is  itself  possessed  of  marked 
bactericidal  powers,  and  it  probably  achieves 
good  in  urinary  diseases  by  virtue  of  its  own  in- 
herent properties.  Originally  suggested  as  a 
uric  acid  solvent,  clinical  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  about  equivalent  to  piperazine  in  this 
respect  and  really  is  of  no  value  for  the  solution 
of  formed  renal  calculi.  It  is  of  great  value  in 
pyelitis,  cystitis,  also  in  phosphaturia.  In  gonor- 
rhea it  seems  to  be  of  no  service.  It  is  also 
stated  by  various  authorities  to  be  a  very  ser- 
viceable intestinal  antiseptic.  Hexamethylen- 
amine should  be  administered  in  at  least  a  half 
a  pint  of  water. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0  Gm.), 
three  to  six  times  a  day. 

HIRUDO.  Br. 

LEECHES 

(hj-rfi'do) 

"  1.  Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  Savigny,  the 
Speckled  Leech ;  and  2.  Sanguisuga  officinalis, 
Savigny,  the  Green  Leech."  Br. 

Sangsue  medicinale.  Fr.  Cod.:  Hirudines,  P.  O. ; 
Blutegel,  (?.;  Sanguisuga,  Mignatta,  It. ;  Sangul- 
juela,  Sp. 

Hirudo.- — Class  1,  Annelides.  Order  3,  Abran- 
chiatse.   Family  2,  Asetigeras.  Cuvier. 

The  leech  belongs  to  that  class  of  inverte- 
brated  articulated  animals  called  Annelides. 
This  class  contains  the  worms  with  red  blood, 
having  soft  retractile  bodies  composed  of  nu- 
merous segments  or  rings,  breathing  generally 
by  means  of  branchiae,  with  a  nervous  system 
consisting  in  a  double  knotted  cord,  destitute 
of  feet,  and  supplying  their  place  by  the  con- 
tractile power  of  their  segments  or  rings.  The 
third  order  of  this  class — Abranchiatce — com- 
prehends those  worms  which  have  no  apparent 
external  organ  of  respiration.  This  order  is 
again  divided  into  two  families,  to  the  second 
of  which — the  Asetigerce,  or  those  not  having 
setae  to  enable  them  to  crawl — the  leech  belongs. 

It  is  an  aquatic  worm  with  a  flattened  body, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  and  terminating  in 
circular  flattened  disks,  the  hinder  one  being 
the  larger  of  the  two.  It  swims  with  a  ver- 
tical undulating  motion,  and  moves  when  out 
of  the  water  by  means  of  these  disks  or  suckers, 
fastening  itself  first  by  one  and  then  by  the 
other,  and  alternately  stretching  out  and  con- 
tracting its  body.  The  mouth  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  disk,  and  is  furnished 
with  three  cartilaginous  jaws  at  the  entrance 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  jaws  are 
lined  at  their  edges  with  fine  sharp  teeth,  and 
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meet  so  as  to  make  a  triangular  incision  in 
the  flesh.  The  head  is  furnished  with  small 
raised  points,  supposed  by  some  to  be  eyes. 
Respiration  is  carried  on  through  small  aper- 
tures ranged  along  the  inferior  surface.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  cord  extending  the 
whole  length,  furnished  with  numerous  gang- 
lions. The  intestinal  canal  is  straight,  and 
terminates  in  the  anus,  near  the  posterior  disk. 
Leeches  are  hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  im- 
pregnate each  other.  They  are  oviparous;  and 
the  eggs,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen,  are  con- 
tained in  a  sort  of  spongy,  slimy  cocoon,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
are  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  leech  is 
torpid  during  the  winter,  and  casts  off  from 
time  to  time  a  thick  slimy  coating  from  its  skin. 
It  can  live  a  considerable  time  in  sphagnous 
moss  or  in  moistened  earth,  and  is  frequently 
transported  in  this  manner  to  great  distances 
without  injury. 

Savigny  has  divided  the  genus  Hirudo  of 
Linnaeus  into  several  genera.  The  true  leech 
is  the  Sanguisuga  of  this  author,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its  three  lenticular  jaws,  each 
armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  by  having 
ten  ocular  points.  Several  species  are  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  gray  and  the  green  leech  of 
Europe,  both  of  which  are  varieties  of  the 
Hirudo  medicinalis  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Hirudo 
decora  of  this  country. 

1.  Hirudo  medicinalis,  Linn.,  Ed.  Gmel.  i. 
3095.  The  green  leech — Sanguisuga  officinalis, 
Savigny,  Mon.  Hir.  p.  112,  t.  5,  f.  1.  The 
gray  leech — Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  Savigny, 
Mon.  Hir.  p.  114,  t.  5,  f .  2.— Many  of  the  best 
zoologists  regard  the  Sanguisuga  officinalis 
and  S.  medicinalis  of  Savigny  as  mere  varieties. 
They  are  both  marked  with  six  longitudinal 
dorsal  ferruginous  stripes,  the  four  lateral 
ones  being  interrupted  or  tessellated  with  black 
spots.  The  color  of  the  black  varies  from  a 
blackish  to  a  grayish  green.  The  belly  in  the 
first  variety  is  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  free 
from  spots,  and  bordered  with  longitudinal 
black  stripes.  In  the  second  it  is  of  a  green 
color,  bordered  and  maculated  with  black.  This 
leech  varies  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length. 
I't  inhabits  marshes  and  running  streams,  and 
is  abundant  throughout  Europe.1 

1 A  variety  of  the  leech  has  come  into  use  In 
Europe,  called  in  commerce  African  heecltes.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  light-green  color,  varying  to  a 
deep  green,  and  often  inclining  to  red,  with  black 
points  on  the  back,  and  broad  streaks  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  which  are  black  towards  the  abdomen. 
They  correspond  perfectly  with  the  Sanguisuga  inter- 
rupta  of  Moquin-Tandon.  These  leeches  draw  very 
well.  (P.  J.,  x.  38.)  The  leeches  from  Algiers,  called 
in  French  commerce  dragons  (Sanguisuga  troctcna 
of  Moquip-Tandon),  of  which  considerable  numbers 
have  been  taken  to  France,  are  said  by  M.  A.  de 
Quatrefages,  contrary  to  former  opinion,  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  European.  (.7.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxxiii.)  It 
is  stated  (P.  J.,  June,  1867)  that  great  numbers  of 
leeches  are  collected  in  Australia  and  sent  to  Mel- 
bourne, whence  a  large  proportion  are  exported  to 
Europe  and  America.  This  leech  is  said  to  differ 
from  the  ordinary  English  leech  only  in  that  the 
olive  streaks  are  much  lighter  in  the  former. 


The  great  use  made  of  leeches  in  the  modi 
practice  of  medicine  has  occasioned  them 
become  a  considerable  article  »f  commei 
They  are  collected  in  Spain,  France,  Iu 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  carried  in  la 
numbers  to  London  and  Paris.  They  are  a 
frequently  brought  to  this  country,  as 
practitioners  in  some  of  our  large  cities 
only  the  foreign  leech,  although  our  own  wat 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  use 
worm.2  The  indigenous  leech  was  forme 
much  used  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  Hirudo    decora,    Say,    Colonel  Lot 
Second   Expedition,   ii.   268. — The  medic 
leech  of  America  has  been  described  by 
under  the  name  of  Hirudo  decora,  in 
Appendix  to  the  Second  Expedition  of  Colt 
Long.    Its  back  is  of  a  deep  pistachio-gi 
color,  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of  sqi 
spots.    These  spots  are  placed  on  every  t 
ring,  and  are  twenty-two  in  number, 
lateral  rows  of  spots  are  black,  and  the  mi 
range  of  a  light  brownish-orange  color, 
belly  is  of  the  latter  color,  variously  and  ir 
ularly   spotted   with  black.     The  Amer 
leech  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  fou 
five  inches,  although  its  usual  length  is  f 
two  to  three.  It  does  not  make  so  large  and 
an  incision  as  the  European  leech,  and  di 
less  blood.    Under  the  name  of  Hirudo 
tralis,  Australian  leeches,  the  British  Adden 
recognizes   Hirudo    quinquestriata,  Schni: 
{Hirudo  australis,  Bosisto;  Limnobdeih  q 
questriata,  R.  Blanch),  the  five-striped  or  . 
tralian  leech,  whose  dorsal  surface  is  greei 
yellow-brown,  with  five  longitudinal  stripes 
ventral  surface  being  greenish-yellow  and 
spotted.    The  jaws  are  large,  with  forty-i 
to  fifty  teeth,  the  inner  being  the  larger. 

The  proper  preservation  of  leeches  i 
object  of  importance  to  the  practitionpi 
they  are  liable  to  a  great  and  sudden  morti 
They  are  usually  kept  in  jars,  in  clear,  ft 
water,  which  should  be  changed  twice  a 
in  winter  and  every  other  day  in  sun 
The  jar  must  be  covered  with  a  linen  i 
and  placed  in  a  situation  not  liable  to  sol 
changes  of  temperature.     They  will  lija 
long  time  and  continue  active  and  healthy 
out  any  other  attention  than  that  of  frequ 
changing  the  water  in  which  they  are 
Derheims  has  proposed  the  following  i 
lent  method  of  preserving  them.   In  the 
torn  of  a  large  basin  or  trough  of  marb 
places  a  bed,  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made,  in  France,  on  a*J 
scale,  to  propagate  leeches  for  sale.  This  is  a,Bfl 
means  of  natural  meadows,  in  which  numexous»n 
ponds  are  made,  where  the  leeches,  witn 
cautions  as  to  nourishment  and  preservation.»{ 
tiply  and  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  sou., 
profit.  In  order  that  they  may  propagate,,  it  is ■  L 
sary  that  thev  should  be  fed  on  blood,  wmcn  u,f 
them  either  by  causing  animals,  as  norte.s',^M)d 
to  be  driven  into  the  meadows,  or  by  obtamiDM^ 
from  slaughter  houses,  and,  after  depriving  j  , 
fibrin  by  agitation,  immersing  the  animais  »d 
time  in  it  while  yet  warm.  (See  7.  P.  0.,  J"  I 
Mai,  1854.) 
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jre  of  moss,  turf,  and  fragments  of  wood, 
trews  pebbles  above,  so  as  to  retain  them 
leir  place  without  compressing  them  too 

or  preventing  the  water  from  freely  pene- 
ig  them.   At  one  end  of  the  trough,  and 

midway  of  its  height,  is  placed  a  thin 
of  marble  or  earthenware,  pierced  with 
rous  holes,  and  covered  with  a  bed  of 

which  is  compressed  by  a  thick  layer  of 
les.  The  reservoir  being  thus  disposed 
If  lilled  with  water,  so  that  the  moss  and 
les  on  the  shelf  shall  be  kept  constantly 
.   The  basin  is  protected  from  the  light 

linen  cover  stretched  over  it.  By  this 
jgement  the  natural  habits  of  the  leech  are 

[interacted.  One  of  these  habits,  essen- 
to  its  health,  is  that  of  drawing  itself 
igh  the  moss  and  roots  to  clear  its  body 

the  slimy  coat  which  forms  on  its  skin 
is  a  principal  cause  of  its  disease  and 
i.  James  Banes  recommends  that  when 
in  jars  they  should  be  cleansed  by  means 
whisk  of  very  fine  broom  or  willow,  when 
,ater  is  changed.  Lahache,  an  apothecary 
tuyeres,  strongly  recommends  carrageen, 
ish  moss  (Chondrus  Crispins),  as  admirably 
ted  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  leech, 
ishing  the  animal,  he  supposes,  with  nutri- 
,  as  it  does  not  die  of  inanition  when  thus 
The  water  should  be  renewed  in  the 
daily.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  128.)  Alfred 
i in  keeps  them  in  aquaria  with  growing 
r-plants  and  snails,  which  keep  the  water 
.'  {A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  222.) 
es. — Leeches  afford  the  least  painful  and 
any  instances  the  most  effectual  means  for 
oca]  abstraction  of  blood.  They  are  often 
icable  to  parts  which,  either  from  their 
tion  or  from  their  great  tenderness  when 
med,  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  cups, 
in  the  case  of  infants  are  under  all  cir- 
tances  preferable  to  that  instrument.  They 
mleed  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  and 

to  the  physician,  in  many  instances,  a 
rol  over  disease  which  he  could  obtain  in 
ther  way. 

ranz  (P.  J.}  lxxiii.  347)  has  used  Urudine, 
ineiple  discovered  by  Haycraft,  which  it 
sserted  increases  the  coagulability  of  the 
ft,  as  an  antihemorrhagic.  Extract  of 
les,  however,  has  the  property  of  lessening 
ntirely  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the 
1.  According  to  Haycraft,  the  substance 
h  acts  as  an  anti-coagulant  is  found  in 
buccal  secretion  (P.  J.,  1891).  Landois 
Utze  has  shown  that  this  principle  is  ex- 
ted  by  water  (Th,  ill.,  1892,  140).  Ac- 
nig  to  Franz,  the  active  anti-coagulation 
l01Ple  of  the  leech  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
a'7  glands  anterior  to  the  tenth  rinsr,  but 
'  some  extent  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
?•  We  have  been  unable  to  buy  leech  ex- 
t  in  the  American  market,  but  have  found 
means  of  the  following  process,  which 

Inl  tKtber  methods  of  keeping  leeches,  also  of 
ing  them,  see  U.  S.  D,  14th  ed  .  472. 


is  a  modification  of  that  used  by  Franz,  entirely 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  in  the 
laboratory.  Cut  off  the  leech  heads,  mince 
them,  rub  up  with  a  very  fine  sand  and  add  to 
the  mass  5  Cc.  of  seven-tenths  per  cent,  normal 
sodium  chloride  solution  for  each  leech  head, 
and  heat  for  twenty  minutes  over  a  water  bath 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Treat  the  bodies  of  the 
leeches  in  a  similar  manner.  Allow  the  masses 
from  the  heads  and  bodies  to  stand  separately 
in  a  cool  room  for  twelve  hours;  centrifuge  the 
leechhead  mass  for  twenty  minutes,  then  wash 
the  sand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  centrifuge, 
centrifuging  the  resulting  liquid,  and  mixing 
the  two  fluids  obtained.  Filter  the  mass  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  the  leeches  through  cheese 
cloth  under  pressure;  centrifuge  the  filtrate; 
wash  the  mass  with  the  salt  solution,  centrifuge 
the  resulting  liquid,  and  add  it  to  the  previously 
centrifuged  filtrate.  Mix  the  liquids  obtained 
from  the  heads  with  that  derived  from  the 
bodies,  and  an  active  solution  is  obtained. 
When  using  either  solution  in  the  laboratory 
do  not  estimate  by  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  solution,  but  by  the  number  of 
leeches  represented.  According  to  Franz,  in 
a  dog,  three  leeches  per  kilo  will  prevent 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  we  have  found 
that  three  and  one-half  leeches  per  kilo  are 
necessary  in  America,  the  difference  being 
probably  due  to  the  condition  of  the  leeches, 
Franz  having  used  the  fresh  European  leeches, 
and  we  the  leech  after  transportation  and 
probably  deterioration. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  skin,  care  should 
be  taken  to  shave  oif  the  hair,  if  there  be  any, 
and  to  have  the  part  well  cleansed  with  soap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water. 
If  the  leech  does  not  bite  readily,  the  skin 
should  be  moistened  with  a  little  blood,  or  milk 
and  water.  It  is  said  to  bite  more  freely  if  the 
skin  has  been  previously  reddened  by  a  sinapism 
and  then  washed  perfectly  clean.  Sometimes  the 
leech  is  put  into  a  large  quill  open  at  both 
ends,  and  applied  with  the  head  to  the  skin  until 
it  fastens  itself,  when  the  quill  is  withdrawn.  If 
it  be  desirable  that  the  leech  shall  bite  in  a 
particular  spot,  this  end  may  be  attained  by 
cutting  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper,  and  then  applying  this  moistened  to  the 
skin,  so  that  the  hole  shall  be  immediately  over 
the  spot  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  taken. 
Leeches  continue  to  draw  blood  until  they  are 
gorged,  when  they  drop  off.1  The  quantity 
of  blood  which  they  draw  varies  with  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  degree 
of  inflammation  existing  in  it.  From  the  loose 
and  vascular  textures  they  will  abstract  more 


1  As  a  verv  efficient  mode  of  applying  leeches,  it  is 
recommended,  after  having  moistened  the  skin  with 
pure  warm  water,  to  put  the  leeches  into  a  tumbler 
half  full  of  cold  water,  and  by  an  adroit  movement 
invert  it  upon  the  part.  The  leeches  are  said  to 
attach  themselves  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  to  the 
patient  as  though  they  made  but  a  single  bite.  W&en 
thev  are  all  attached,  the  glass  is  to  be  carefully 
removed,  the  water  being  absorbed,  as  it  runs  off  on 
one  side,  by  a  sponge  or  linen  cloths. 
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than  from  those  which  are  firm  and  compact, 
and  more  from  an  inflamed  than  from  a  healthy 
part.  As  a  rule,  our  leechers  apply  six  for 
every  fluidounce  of  blood.  A  single  European 
leech  will  draw  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
The  quantity  may  often  be  much  increased  by 
bathing  the  wound  with  warm  water.  Leeches 
will  continue  to  suck  after  their  tails  are  cut 
off,  which  is  sometimes  done,  although  it  is  a 
barbarous  practice.1  It  is  said  that  they  will 
draw  better  if  put  into  cold  beer,  or  diluted 
wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become 
very  lively.  They  may  be  separated  from  the 
skin  at  any  time  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt 
upon  them.  After  they  drop  off,  the  same 
application  will  make  them  disgorge  the  blood 
they  have  swallowed.  Some  leechers  draw  the 
leeches  from  the  tail  to  the  head  through  their 
fingers,  and  thus  squeeze  out  the  blood,  after 
which  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  them  in 
clean  water,  and  change  it  frequently.2  Leeches 

1  Under  the  name  of  bdellotomy,  a  practice  has  been 
introduced  into  Germany,  of  making  a  small  incision 
in  the  side  of  the  leech  while  drawing.  The  blood 
escapes  through  the  wound,  and  the  animal  will  con- 
tinue to  suck  for  a  long  time,  so  that  one  will  per- 
form the  office  of  many  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken. 

2  Soubeiran  and  Bouchardat,  after  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  different  modes  of  fitting  the 
gorged  leeches  for  use  again,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  carefully  managed  pressure  is  the  best.  Two 
conditions,  however,  are  necessary  to  success ;  one 
that  they  should  be  disposed  to  disgorge  the  blood, 
and  the  other  that  they  should  be  immersed  in  warm 
water  previously  to  the  stripping.  The  first  object 
is  effected  by  common  salt.  The  following  plan  is 
recommended.  The  leeches  are  to  be  thrown  into  a 
solution  of  16  parts  of  common  salt  in  100  of  water, 
from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  out  one  by  one, 
and,  being  held  by  the  tail,  are  to  be  dipped  into 
water  which  feels  hot  to  the  hand,  but  yet  can  be 
borne  by  it,  and  then  passed  lightly  between  the 
fingers.  Thus  treated,  they  easily  give  up  the  blood. 
After  being  stripped,  they  should  be  placed  in  vessels 
containing  fresh  water,  which  should  be  renewed 
once  a  day.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  they 
are  fit  for  reapplication.  {J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xi.  343 
and  350.)  It  is  said  that  in  the  French  military 
hospitals  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  vinegar  with 
eight  parts  of  water  is  preferred  to  salt  water  for 
promoting  disgorgement.  (M.  T.  G.,  Oct.,  1856, 
p.  375.)  It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  leeches, 
after  being  stripped,  be  put  into  water  sweetened 
with  a  little  white  sugar,  and  the  solution  be  re- 
newed several  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or  twelve 
hours,  they  will  speedily  recover  their  activity,  and 
may  be  reapplied  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Immersion  in  camphor  water  for 
a  few  moments  is  said  by  Boyce  to  cause  them  to 
vomit  the  blood.  They  should  afterwards  be  put  into 
clean  water,  to  be  changed  in  half  an  hour.  Frod- 
sham,  of  England,  has  found  camphor  water  prefer- 
able to  either  salt  water  or  diluted  vinegar,  for  dis- 
posing the  gorged  leech  to  part  with  blood.  Grannat, 
a  French  military  pharmaceutist,  has  found  the 
natural  process  of  disgorging  preferable  to  all  others. 
He  placed  some  gorged  leeches  in  wooden  tubs  con- 
taining at  the  bottoms  a  little  clay  and  water,  and 
renewed  the  water  every  forty-eight  hours.  After 
eight  days,  the  leeches,  now  in  good  health,  were 
transferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where 
they  propagated.  He  put  1000  leeches  in  the  pond, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  had  taken  out  850  fit  for 
service,  without  interfering  with  the  reproduction. 
(J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xx.  186.)  Vayson's  plan  of  pre- 
serving leeches  has  been  highly  recommended.  It 
consists  simply  in  putting  them,  after  stripping,  if 
they  have  been  used,  in  an  earthenware  vessel  of 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  with  holes 
in  the  bottom  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  leech,  and  filled  with  turfy  earth.  After  the 
Introduction  of  the  leech,  the  opening  to  be  closed 
with  a  coarse  cloth.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  in 
a  tub  containing  water  four  inches  deep.  If  to  be 
sent  to  a  distance,  the  earth  in  the  vessel  should  be 
moistened  throughout. 


which  are  gorged  with  blood  should  be 
in  a  vessel  by  themselves,  as  they  are 
subject  to  disease,  and  often  occasion  a  gi 
mortality  among  the  others.    They  should 
be  again  used  until  they  have  recovered 
activity.    In  cases  where  the  bleeding 
leech  bites  continues  longer  than  is  desira 
it  may  be  stopped  by  continued  pressure, 
the  application  of  lint,  by  the  use  of  collodi 
or  by  touching  the  wounds  with  lunar  cau; 
A  little  cotton,  impregnated  with  a  satur: 
solution  of  alum  in  boiling  hot  water, 
after  it  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  but  be 
the  alum  has  begun  to  crystallize,  pressed 
the  wound,  will  often  prove  effectual.  Ano 
mode  of  repressing  the  hemorrhage  is  to 
upon  the  bite  a  piece  of  thin  caoutchouc, 
viously  softened  upon  one  side  by  heat, 
to  become  adhesive.    If  lunar  caustic  be 
plied,  the  stick  must  first  be  brought  to  a 
point,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  wo 
Some  have  even  recommended  the  use  of  a 
wire  made  red  hot.    When  the  part  worn 
is  without  a  bony  basis,  pressure  may  be 
by  pinching  the  wound  between  the  fingers 
may  sometimes  be  necessary,  in  the  ease 
deep  bite,  to  sew  the  wound,  which  is  re£ 
done  with  a  single  stitch  of  the  needle, 
need  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  cutis. 

HOMATROPINCE  HYDROBROMIDU 
U.  S.,  Br. 

HOMATROPINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
[Homatropine  Hydrobromate] 

( ho-mat-ro-pl'nse  hy-dro-bro'mi-dum ) 


Ci6H2iN03.HBr  =  353.49 

"  The  hydrobromide  [HBr.Cie^iNOs]  o 
alkaloid  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
pine  and  mandelic  acid.  It  should  be  ke; 
well-stoppered  vials,  protected  from  li 
U.  S.  "The  hydrobromide,  CieHziNOs. 
of  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  tropine."  5 

Bromhydrate  d'Homatropine.  Fr.  Cod.;  Hod 
pinum    hydrobromicum,      P.    G.;  Homatropint 
bromid,    Bromwasserstoffsaures  Homatropin 
wasserstoffsaures  Oxytoluyltropein,  G. 


Preparation. — This  alkaloidal  salt  was 
admitted  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  n 
additions  of  1890.  Homatropine,  CieHai 
is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  mixture  ot 
pine,  CsHisNO  (obtained  through  the  si 
ification  of  hyoscyamine),  and  manddic 
(phenyl-glycollic) ,  CeHs.CH ( OH) C00H, 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid ;  mandelic  acid  m 
produced  by  acting  on  amygdalin  with  b 
chloric  acid,  or  synthetically  from  benzald' 
and  hydrogen  cyanide. 

Properties.— Homatropine  hydrobromi 
officially  described  as  follows :  "A  white, 
less,  crystalline  powder,  or  rhombic  p 
having  a  bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  5.7  pa: 
water,  32.5  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  620 
of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  solu 
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parts  of  alcohol  at  60°   C.   (140°  F.)  ; 

able  in  ether.  At  213.8°  C.  (417°  P.)  it 
3.  It  leaves  no  residue  upon  incineration, 
iqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper, 
is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  T.S.  or 
inic  chloride  T.S.  It  contains  no  water 
i'1-ystallization.  If  2  Cc.  of  chloroform 
liaken  with  1  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
ie  salt  (1  in  10)  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
due  water  have  been  cautiously  added,  the 

ot'orm  should  assume  a  brownish  color, 
ie  T.S.,  when  added  to  solutions  of  Horuat- 
:ie  Hydrobrornide,  produces  a  brown  pre- 
ate;  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a  creamy  white 
ipitate.  If  to  an  aqueous  solution  con- 
ng  0.1  Gm.  of  the  salt  an  excess  of  potas- 
i  hydroxide  T.S.  be  added,  this  liquid 
en  out  with  ether,  and  the  ether  allowed 
vaporate  spontaneously,  the  crystals  which 
i  should  have  a  melting  point  of  96°  C. 
L8°  F.).  If  1  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
he  salt  (1  in  100)  be  made  alkaline  with 
icnia  water,  shaken  out  with  chloroform, 

the  chloroformic  solution  evaporated  to 
less,  the  residue  should  turn  yellow  and 
!y  brick-red  when  warmed  with  about  1.5 
of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of 
■uric  chloride  in  50  parts  of  a  mixture  of 
liol  5  volumes  and  water  3  volumes  (ab- 
e  of  most  other  alkaloids  except  atropine 
hyoscyamine).  If  sulphuric  acid  contain- 
a  trace  of  potassium  dichromate  be  added 
crystal  of  the  salt,  an  evanescent  pink  color 

be  produced,  which  changes  rapidly  to 
n.  If  0.01  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  added  to  5 
is  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
i  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  should  not 
lire  a  violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  a 

drops  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 

(absence  of  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  or 
•cine)."  U.  S.  "A  white  crystalline  pow- 
or  aggregation  of  minute  trimetric  crys- 
soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  133 
s  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  solutions  should 
neutral  to  litmus.  A  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
,  when  applied  to  the  eye,  powerfully 
tes  the  pupil.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  it 
is  and  burns  without  leaving  an  appreciable 
due.  If  0.2  cubic  centimetre  of  chloro- 
n  be  shaken  with  1  cubic  centimetre  of  a 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  to  which  solu- 

of  chlorine  has  been  cautiously  added, 
chloroform  will  assume  a  brownish  color. 

per  cent,  aqueous  solution  yields  no  pre- 
late on  the  cautious  addition  of  solution 
ammonia  previously  diluted  with  twice  its 
ime  of  water,  but  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
n  hydroxide  produces  in  it  a  white  precipi- 
'.  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Solu- 
1  of  iodine  causes  a  brown  and  test-solu- 
1  of  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate, 
about  0.01  gramme  be  dissolved  in  a  little 
,  r  and  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  with 
''ion  of  ammonia  and  shaken  with  chloro- 
m,  the  separated  chloroform  will  leave  on 
poration  a  residue  which  will  turn  yellow, 


and  finally  brick-red,  when  warmed  with  about 
1.5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  a  mixture  of  five 
volumes  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  three 
volumes  of  ivatcr.  When  treated  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide,  as  de- 
scribed under  'Atropina,'  no  reddish-violet  color- 
ation is  developed  (distinction  from  atropine), 
the  residue  becoming  reddish  yellow.  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  hydrobromides." 
Br. 

Uses. — Homatropine  hydrobrornide  is  stated 
to  produce,  when  taken  internally,  symptoms 
somewhat  similar  to  those  caused  by  atropine, 
except  that  the  pulse  rate  is  rendered  slower 
instead  of  more  rapid.  Experiments  made 
upon  the  reptilian  heart  indicate  that  the  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse  and  the  fall  of  the  arterial 
pressure  which  has  been  found  to  accompany 
it  are  due  in  large  part  or  altogether  to  direct 
action  upon  the  heart  itself.  No  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  record, 
but  in  experiments  made  upon  the  lower 
animals  death  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  a 
centric  z-espiratory  paralysis. 

Homatropine  hydrobrornide  has  not  been 
used  internally  to  any  extent,  but  is  largely 
employed  as  a  local  mydriatic,  having  the  ad- 
vantage over  atropine  of  being  much  less 
irritating  to  the  conjunctiva  and  much  less 
prone  to  produce  serious  systemic  disturbance. 
The  pupil  begins  to  dilate  in  from  seven  to 
twenty  minutes  after  the  instillation;  accommo- 
dation fails  in  from  forty  to  ninety  minutes, 
while  usually  the  recovery  is  complete  in  from 
one  to  three  days.  For  simple  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  four  grains 
to  the  ounce  is  sufficient.  When  it  is  desired 
to  paralyze  accommodation  completely,  the  2 
per  cent,  solution  may  be  employed. 

Dose,  internal,  from  one  one-hundred  and 
fiftieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  (0.0004  to 
0.001  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Lamellae  Homatropinae,  Br. 

HUMULUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

HOPS 

( hu'mu-lus ) 

"The  carefully  dried  strobiles  of  Humulus 
Lupulus  Linne  (Fam.  Moracecc),  bearing  their 
natural  glandular  trichomes."  U.  S.  "'  The 
dried  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  Linn., 
from  cultivated  plants."  Br. 

Lupulus,  Br.;  Hop;  Strobili  Humuli.  s.  Lupull  : 
Houblon,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Hopfen.  G. ;  Luppolo,  It. ; 
Lupulo  iFruto  dej,  Hombrecillo,  Sp. 

Humulus  Lupulus,  L.,  Sp.  PI  (1753),  1028; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  769;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med, 
Bot.,  iii.  163— The  root  of  the  hop  is  perennial, 
and  sends  up  numerous  annual,  angular,  rough, 
flexible  stems,  which  twine  around  neighboring 
objects  in  a  spiral  direction  from  left  to  right, 
and  climb  to  a  great  height.    The  leaves  are 
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opposite,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks.  The 
smaller  are  sometimes  cordate;  the  larger  have 
three  or  five  lobes;  all  are  serrate,  of  a  deep 
green  color  on  the  upper  surface,  and,  together 
with  the  petioles,  extremely  rough,  with  minute 
prickles.  At  the  base  of  the  footstalks  are 
two  to  four  smooth,  ovate,  reflexed  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  axillary,  and  fur- 
nished with  bracts.  The  male  flowers  are  a  yel- 
lowish white,  and  arranged  in  panicles;  the  fe- 
male, which  grow  on  a  separate  plant,  are  pale 
green,  and  disposed  in  solitary,  peduncled 
aments,  composed  of  membranous  scales,  ovate, 
acute,  and  tubular  at  the  base.  Each  scale  bears 
near  its  base,  on  its  inner  surface,  two  flowers, 
consisting  of  a  roundish  compressed  germ,  and 
two  styles,  with  long  filiform  stigmas.  The 
aments  are  converted  into  ovate  membranous 
cones  or  strobiles,  the  scales  of  which  contain, 
each,  at  its  base,  two  small  seeds,  surrounded 
by  a  yellow,  granular  powder.  The  genus 
Humulus  is  placed  with  Morus  and  Cannabis 
in  a  separate  family,  Moracece,  by  Engler  and 
Prantl. 

The  hop  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  In  parts  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Michigan  it  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  most  of  the  hops  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  supplied  by  those  districts. 
England  probably  produces  the  largest  quantity 
of  hops  in  the  world,  with  Germany  next  in 
order.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  is  the 
fruit  or  strobiles.  These,  when  fully  ripe,  are 
picked,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  packed  in  bales, 
and  sent  into  the  market  under  the  name  of 
hops. 

Hops  consist  of  numerous  thin,  translucent, 
veined,  leaf-like  scales,  which  are  of  a  pale 
greenish-yellow  color,  and  contain  near  the 
base  two  small,  round,  black  seeds.  They  are 
officially  described  as  "  ovoid-cylindrical,  about 
3  Cm.  long,  consisting  of  a  thin,  hairy  flexuous 
rachis  and  numerous  yellowish-green  to  pale 
brown  obliquely  ovate,  membranaceous  scales 
with  a  glandular-hairy  base,  frequently  in- 
folded on  one  side,  enclosing  a  subglobular, 
light  brown,  very  glandular  akene;  odor  strong 
and  agreeable ;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter."  V.  S. 
Though  brittle  when  quite  dry,  they  are  pul- 
verized with  great  difficulty.  Their  odor  is 
strong,  peculiar,  somewhat  narcotic,  and  fra- 
grant; their  taste  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  astringent.  Their  aroma,  bitterness, 
and  as'tringency  are  imparted  to  water  by  de- 
coction, but  the  first  mentioned  property  is 
dissipated  by  long  boiling.  The  most  active 
part  of  hops  is  a  substance  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  scales,  and,  in  the  dried  fruit,  ex- 
isting in  the  state  of  very  small  granules.  This 
substance  was  called  lupulin  by  A.  W.  Ives 
of  New  York,  by  whom  its  properties  were 
first  investigated  and  made  generally  known, 
though  it  was  previously  noticed  by  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  of  England,  and  Planche  of  France. 
The  scales  themselves,  however,  are  not  des- 
titute of  virtues,  and  contain,  as  shown  by 


Payen  and  Chevallier,  the  same  active 
ciples  as  does  lupulin,  though  in  less  pro] 
tion.1 

Lupulinum.  U.  S.  Lupulin—  Although 
pulin  is  official  (see  Lupulinum),  its  cha 
teristics  are  described  here  in  order  that 
constituents  of  hops  may  be  all  consid 
together.  Lupulin  is  obtained  by  rubbint 
threshing  and  sifting  the  strobiles,  of  whic 
constitutes  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth 
weight.  It  is  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish 
der,  mixed  with  minute  particles  of  the  sc 
from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  v 
procured  by  a  mechanical  process.  It  has 
peculiar  flavor  of  hops,  and  appeared  to 
baillif  and  Raspail,  when  examined  by 
microscope,  to  consist  of  globules  filled  wi 
yellow  matter,  resembling  in  this  respect 
pollen  of  vegetables;  but  from  the  inves 
tions  of  Personne  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
nature  of  a  gland,  commencing  in  a  cell  foi 
among  those  of  the  epidermis,  and,  when 
developed,  secreting  a  resinous  matter.  (J 
C,  3e  ser.,  xxvi.)  It  is  inflammable,  and 
moderately  heated  becomes  somewhat  adbe 
The  odor  of  lupulinic  grains  resides  in 
essential  oil.  This  is  obtained  to  the  e? 
of  0.9  per  cent,  by  distilling  hops  with  w 
When  distilled  from  the  fresh  strobiles  th 
has  a  greenish  color,  but  a  reddish  brown 
old  hops  have  been  employed.  It  is  devoi 
rotatory  power,  neutral  to  litmus  paper 


1  Hops  are  often  subjected  in  Germany  to 
fumes  of  burning  sulpbur.  because  of  the  suppo 
that  they  keep  better  when  thus  treated.  Bi 
by  being  partially  bleached  by  the  process,  old 
which  have  suffered  from  time,  having  become  df 
generally  spotted,  and  weaker,  assume  a  brighte 
pearance.  as  if  fresher,  and  generally  comma 
better  price  in  the  market.  To  detect  the 
quent  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  brewers 
silver  spoon  in  a  mixture  of  hops  and  water, 
the  impression  that  it  will  produce  a  black 
upon  the  silver.  But  this  test  will  answer  only 
applied  within  a  fortnight  after  the  use  of  thi 
phur.  A  more  delicate  method  is  that  of  H 
reich,  who  puts  20  or  30  cones  of  the  hops 
flask  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  i 
the  hydrogen  evolved  through  solution  of  lead 
tate.  If  sulphurous  acid  be  present,  hydroger 
phide  will  be  produced,  which  will  occasion  a 
precipitate  with  the  solution.  But  even  this 
often  fails  when  the  hops  have  been  kept  more 
three  or  four  weeks.  A  modification  of  this  tes 
been  proposed  by  R.  Wagner.  For  the  soluti 
lead  acetate  used  in  Heidenreich's  method  the 
to  be  substituted  a  solution  of  sodium  nitropni 
so  weak  as  to  have  a  very  light  brown  cok 
which  have  been  added  a  few  drops  of  somtl; 
potassium  hydroxide.  If  the  gas  evolved  contai 
minutest  proportion  of  sulphur,  a  violet  color  vr 
produced  when  the  first  bubble  passes  into  the 
tion  ;  and  this  will  bv  a  continuance  of  the  p 
become  a  magnificent  purple.  The  least  tra 
sulphurous  acid  may  thus  be  found,  but  a 
months  after  the  sulphuring  of  hops  none  at  a 
be  detected.  ,  . 

Hops  are  said  to  be  sometimes  threshed  in 
to  separate  the  lupulin,  which  is  sola  WDM 
Their  efficiency  is  thus,  no  doubt,  greatly  inn 
Hops  thus  treated  have  the  scales  more  oi 
broken  ;  and  anv  parcel  presenting  this  apnea 
is  to  be  suspected.  Hops  often  contain  a  ™ 
quantity  of  lupulin  in  consequence  of  tue  g n 
of  this  substance  separating,  especially  on  ag» 
and  seeking  the  lower  portion  of  the  mass, 
thus  becomes  richer,  while  the  upper  is  POOI5^. 
should  always  be  examined  in  reference  to  tne  i 
thev  contain,  and,  if  nearly  or  quite  aestmne 
should  be  deemed  of  inferior  value  and  not  d< 
medicinally. 
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es  no  remarkable  coloration  with  concen- 
ted  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Chapman 
C'hem.  S.,  1895,  54,  780)  the  essential  oil 
isista  of  two  terpenes,  one  C10H16,  and  the 
er  CioHis,  boiling  between  160°  and  171°, 

I  a  sesquiterpene  called  humulene,  boiling  at 
i°  to  266°.  This  latter  makes  up  almost 
hthirds  of  the  oil.  There  is  also  a  small 
ounl  of  an  oxygenated  constituent,  probably 
ilhsO.  The  bitter  principle  formerly  called 
mlin  or  lupulite  was  first  isolated  by  Ler- 
r  (/.  Pr.  C'hem.,  101),  who  called  'it  the 
ter  acid  of  hops  (Hopfenbittersaure).  It 
-utilizes  in  large  brittle  rhombic  prisms,  and 
-esses  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  of  beer.  Its 

I I  position  is  C32H50O7.  The  main  contents 
the  hop  gland  consist  of   wax    ( myricyl 

imitate,  according  to  Lermer)  and  resins, 
i  of  which  is  crystalline  and  unites  with 
<os.  Besides  the  constituents  of  the  glands, 
ps  contain,  according  to  Etti,  lupulo-tannic 
d  and  phlobaphene.  The  former  is  a  whit- 
,  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  hot 
ter,  or  acetic  ether,  but  not  in  ether.  By 
iting  the  humulo-tannic  acid  to  130°  C,  or 

boiling  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution, 
gives  off  water  and  is  transformed  into 
lobaphene,  a  dark-red  amorphous  substance, 

21  25H24O13  —  H2O  =  C50H46O25 
le  latter  substance,  on  boiling  it  with  diluted 
neral  acids,  becomes  hydrolized,  and  furnishes 
icose  and  hop-red,  according  to  the  reaction : 
CB0H46O25  +  2H2O  = 

C38H26O15  +  2CeHi206 
•om  raw  phlobaphene,  ether  removes  the  bitter 
inciples  of  hops,  a  colorless  crystallizable  and 
brown  amorphous  resin,  besides  chlorophyll 
d  essential  oil.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.) 
ie  existence  of  a  peculiar  alkaloid  in  hops,  sug- 
sted  by  Lermer  in  1S63,  has  been  determined 

Grriessmayer.  A  concentrated  decoction  of 
ps  was  distilled  with  potassium  or  magnesium 
dioxide,  the  distillate  neutralized  with  hydro- 
lorie  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated 
th  cold  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  ammonium 
bride;  the  alcoholic  liquid  was  heated  to 
tiling  and  cooled,  when  much  trimethylamine 
Wide  crystallized.  The  residuary  liquid  was 
tered,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  first  by  a  water 
th  and  then  spontaneously,  the  residue  was 
lissolved  in  water  in  a  nai'row  cylinder, 
it nted  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  ether, 

1  the  ethereal  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate 

mtaneously.  The  remaining  alkaline  liquid 
1  a  peculiar  odor  recalling  that  of  coniine, 
i  a  cooling  but  not  bitter  taste.  It  soon 
liibited  small  crystals,  and  finally  solidified 
mpletely.  The  author  supposed  that  these 
ystals  were  impurities,  and  that  the  pure  alka- 
id  is  liquid  or  gaseous.    He  proposed  for 

the  name  of  lupuline.    {A.  J.  P.,  1874.) 

:■■  Etti  found  arabic  (pectic)  acid,  phos- 
hates,  nitrates,  malates,  citrates,  and  also  sul- 
hates.  chiefly  of  potassium,  to  occur  in  hops. 

amount  of  ash  afforded  by  hops  dried  at 
M°  C.  would  appear  to  be  on  an  average 


about  6  to  7  per  cent.  H.  Bungener  has 
isolated  from  hops  a  bitter  crystalline  sub- 
stance, C25H35O4,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions. 
He  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  Lermer's 
hop-bitter  acid,  to  be  feebly  acid,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  character  of  an  aldehyde.  (P.  J.,  1884.) 

Uses. — Hops  are  tonic  and  have  been  es- 
teemed a  narcotic.  The  complaints  in  which 
they  have  been  used  are  dyspepsia,  and  the 
nervous  tremors,  wakefulness,  and  delirium  of 
drunkards,  but  their  medicinal  properties  are 
so  feeble  as  rarely,  in  practice,  to  be  percep- 
tible. 

An  infusion  prepared  with  half  an  ounce 
of  hops  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  four  fluidounces  (120  Cc. ) 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  a 
British  official  preparation  of  hops,  but  the 
alcohol  probably  acts  more  decidedly  upon  the 
system  than  the  hops.  (See  Tinctura  Lupuli.) 
A  pillow  of  hops  has  proved  useful  in  al- 
laying restlessness  and  producing  sleep  in 
nervous  disorders.  They  should  be  moistened 
with  water  containing  a  trace  of  glycerin  pre- 
viously to  being  placed  under  the  head  of  the 
patient,  in  order  to  prevent  rustling.  Fomen- 
tations with  hops,  and  cataplasms  made  by 
mixing  them  with  some  emollient  substance,  are 
often  beneficial  in  local  pains  and  tumefactions. 

The  effects  of  hops  may  be  obtained  most 
conveniently  by  the  use  of  lupulin  (see  Lupu- 
linum),  which,  although  at  one  time  much  em- 
ployed as  an  anaphrodisiac,  has  fallen  into 
deserved  desuetude. 

Dose,  thirty  to  ninety  grains  (2.0  to  5.8  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Lupuli.  Br.;  Tinctura 
Lupuli,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  COR- 
ROSIVUM. U.  S.  (Br.) 

CORROSIVE  MERCURIC  CHLORIDE  [Bichloride  of 
Mercury,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Mercuric  Chloride] 

( hy-drar'gy-ri  ehlo'rj-dum  eor-ro-si'vum ) 

HgCl2  =  268.80 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per- 
cent of  pure  Mercuric  Chloride,  and  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "A  salt,  Hg 
CI2,  obtained  as  a  sublimate  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate,  sodium  chloride, 
and  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese."  Br. 

Hydrargvri  Perchloridum,  Br..  Sublimatus  Cor- 
rosivus,  Chloruretum  (Chloretum)  Hydrargyricum. 
Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum  Sublimatum,  Hydrargyri 
Bichloridum  :  Hydrargyrum  Murlaticum  Corrosivuni. 
Sublimatus  Corrosivus.  Sublimatum  corrosivum  Mer- 
curius  Sublimatus  Corrosivus:  Corrosive  Chloride  pt 
Mercury  Terchloride  of  Mercury  ;  Sublime  eorrosif. 
Chlorure  mercurique.  Fr.  Cod.;  Deutochlorure  de 
Mercure.  Fr.:  Hydrargyrum  Iiichloratum.  P  G.  : 
Quecksilberchlorid,  Aetzender  Quecksilbersublimat, 
G. ;  Bicloruro  di  mercurio,  It.;  Cloruro  mercurio,  £>/>. 

The  former  official  processes  for  this  salt  will 
be  found  in  the  foot-note.1 


1  "Take  of  Mercury  twenty-four  troyouneea;  Sul- 
phuric Acid  thirty-six  troyounces  :  Chloride  ot  Sodium 
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The  names  given  in  the  two  Pharmacopoeias 
to  this  important  chloride  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond. It  is  called  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
Corrosivum  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
Hydrargyri  Perchloridum  in  the  British.  We 
prefer  the  former,  as  indicating,  beyond  any 
possibility  of  mistake,  the  article  intended,  as 
well  as  its  corrosive  property.  Perehloride  and 
subchloride  are  hardly  sufficiently  distinctive, 
when  a  mistake  may  be  so  serious  as  that  of 
confounding  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel. 
In  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia  corrosive  sub- 
limate was  recognized  as  the  official  title,  which 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  security;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  deemed  proper,  immediately 
after  the  official  title,  and  in  close  connection 
with  it,  to  define  the  salt  as  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, in  conformity  with  the  view,  adopted  in 
that  work,  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury. 
With  many  persons  ealomel  is  still  the  chloride 
of  mercury,  so  that  there  is  some  risk  that, 
should  calomel  be  prescribed  by  this  title, 
corrosive  sublimate  may  be  dispensed  for  it,  with 
dangerous  if  not  fatal  effects  to  the  patient. 
Indeed,  death  has  at  least  in  one  recorded 
instance  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
fusion of  nomenclature,  and  our  official  guides 
should  take  especial  care  to  guard  against  such 
mistakes,  instead  of  contributing  to  them.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  uses  for  the 
English  names  mercuric  chloride  for  corrosive 
sublimate  and  mercurous  chloride  for  calomel, 
but  these  names  are  not  used  in  prescription 
writing. 

Preparation. — The  first  step  in  making  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  to  form  mercuric  sulphate, 
by  heating  sulphuric  acid  and  the  metal  to- 


eighteen  troyounces.  Boil  the  Mercury  with  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  until  a  dry 
white  mass  is  left.  Rub  this,  when  cold,  with  the 
Chloride  of  Sodium  in  an  earthenware  mortar  ;  then 
sublime  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat."  17.  S. 
1870.  "  Take  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury  twenty 
ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  dried, 
sixteen  ounces  [av.]  ;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  in 
fine  powder,  one  ounce  [av.].  Reduce  the  Persul- 
phate of  Mercury,  and  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  each 
to  fine  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them  and  the  Oxide 
of  Manganese  thoroughly  by  trituration  in  a  mortar, 
put  the  mixture  into  an  apparatus  adapted  for 
sublimation,  and  apply  sufficient  heat  to  cause  vapors 
of  perehloride  of  mercury  to  rise  into  the  less  heated 
part  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been  arranged  for 
their  condensation."  Br.  1885. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  processes,  which 
are  the  same  in  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  corrosive  sublimate  is  mercuric  chloride,  con- 
sisting of  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of 
mercury.  By  boiling  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  with 
mercury  to  dryness,  a  white  salt  (mercuric  sulphate) 
Is  formed,  according  to  the  reaction  : 

2H2S04  +  Hg  =  HgS04  +  S02  +  2H20 
(See  Hydrargyri  Persulphas.)     When  this  is  mixed 
with  sodium  chloride  (common  salt),  and  the  mixture 
exposed  to  a  subliming  heat,  a  mutual  decomposition 
takes  place,  according  to  the  reaction : 

HgS04  +  2NaCl  =  Na»S04  +  HgCl2 
The  mercuric  chloride  thus  formed  sublimes,  and  the 
sodium  sulphate  remains  behind.  The  quantities  for 
mutual  decomposition  are  two  molecules  of  sodium 
chloride  and  one  molecule  of  mercuric  sulphate.  The 
British  formula  differs  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1870  in  ordering  mercuric  sulphate  ready  formed, 
instead  of  preparing  it  as  the  first  step  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  in  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  man- 
ganese dioxide,  intended  to  convert,  into  mercuric 
any  mercurous  salt  that  may  be  in  the  sulphate, 
and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  mercurous 
chloride.  (See  Hydrargyri  Persulphas.) 


gether  in  an  iron  pot  so  arranged  as  to  cai 
off  the  unwholesome  fumes  of  sulphurous  oxi> 
which  are  copiously  generated.  The  drv  s 
obtained  is  then  mixed  with  sodium  chiori 
and  the  mixture  sublimed  in  an  iron  pot  lit 
with  clay  and  covered  by  an  inverted  eanl 
pan.  A.  T.  Thomson  of  London,  England  tc 
out  a  patent  for  forming  corrosive  subliin; 
on  the  large  scale,  by  the  direct  combinatii 
by  combustion,  of  gaseous  chlorine  with  heat 
mercury.  The  product  is  stated  to  be  perfec 
pure,  and  to  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price  tl: 
the  sublimate  made  in  the  usual  way. 
order  that  the  combination  may  take  pla 
the  mercury  need  not  be  heated  to  its  boili 
point,  but  only  to  a  temperature  between  1-J 
and  204°  C.  (300°  and  400°  F.).  Accord! 
to  Maclagan,  corrosive  sublimate  made  by  ti 
process  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  a  prop 
tion  of  calomel  is  always  formed,  oeeasiona 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  It  may  sometki 
be  useful  to  know  how  to  make  a  small  qu; 
tity  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an  emergen 
This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  mercuric  ox 
(red  precipitate)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eva] 
rating  the  solution  to  dryness,  dissolving 
dry  mass  in  water,  and  crystallizing.  Hen 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting 
the  formation  of  water  and  the  chloride. 

Properties. — Corrosive  mercuric  chloride 
officially  described  as  in  "  heavy,  colorless,  rho 
bic  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses,  odorless,  a 
having  an  acrid  and  persistent  metalhc  tas 
permanent  in  the  air.  When  in  fine  powder,  il 
soluble  in  13  parts  of  water,  3  parts  of  alcoh 
and  in  about  14  parts  of  glycerin  at  25° 
(77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  boiling  wat 
and  in  1.2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  If  1  G 
of  finely  powdered  Mercuric  Chloride  be  c 
solved  in  10  Ce.  of  alcohol  or  20  Cc.  of  wat 
it  should  leave  not  more  than  0.005  Gin. 
residue.  It  fuses  at  265°  C.  (509°  F.)  tc 
colorless  liquid,  and  at  about  300°  C.  (oii 
F.)  it  volatilizes  in  dense,  white  vapors,  leavi 
no  appreciable  residue.  The  aqueous  solut: 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  but  becomes  neut 
to  litmus  paper  upon  the  addition  of  sodi 
chloride.  With  ammonia  water  the  aquec 
solution  of  the  salt  yields  a  white  precipita 
with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  a  bh 
one;  with  potassium  iodide  T.S.  a  red  o 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  and  w 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  a  white  precipitate,  insolu 
in  nitric  acid.  If  to  0.5  Gm.  of  Mercu 
Chloride,  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  5  < 
of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  and  the  bo 
tion  be  completely  saturated  with  hydros 
sulphide,  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours 
a  well-corked  flask  until  the  precipitate  1 
subsided,  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  shoi 
be  colorless  and  leave  no  weighable  resic 
upon  evaporation  (absence  of  many  forei 
salts).  If  the  precipitate  obtained  in 
preceding  test,  after  washing  with  about 
Cc.  of  water  and  draining,  be  rinsed  into 
beaker  with  about  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  tt 
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Cc.  of  stronger  ammonia  water  added,  and 
after  covering  and  digesting  the  mixture  for 
out  15  minutes  on  a  bath  of  boiling  water, 
be  rinsed  upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  a 
tie  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings  after 
uporating  to  dryness,  moistening  with  6  drops 

nitric  acid,  and  again  drying,  should  not 
<pond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for 
senic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17).  If  the 
ccipitated  sulphide  remaining  upon  the  filter 

treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid  (1  in  4), 
irmed,  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  should 
ive  no  weighable  residue  upon  evaporation 
tl  gentle  ignition  (limit  of  foreign  metals)." 

S.  "  Heavy  colorless  masses  of  prismatic 
ystals,  possessing  a  highly  acrid  metallic 
h\   Soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts 

boiling  water,  3  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per 
at),  4  parts  of  ether,  and,  on  trituration, 
2  parts  of  cold  glycerin.  It  affords  the  reac- 
ms  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts  and  of 
lorides.  When  heated  it  sublimes  without 
■opposition,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  fixed 

idue.   When  heated  with  excess  of  lime  it 

Ids  72.S  to  73.8  per  cent,  of  metallic  mer- 
ry." Br. 

Ether  is  capable  of  removing  corrosive  sub- 
late,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  its  aque- 
s  solution  when  agitated  with  it.  According 
Mialhe,  other  will  not  dissolve  it  when  accom- 
nied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  mercuric 
ie  and  a  chloride  of  an  alkalifiable  metal,, 
[phuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  dis- 
e  it  without  alteration.    When  heated  it 
Its,  and  readily  sublimes  in  dense,  white, 
i  vapors,  which  condense,  on  cool  surfaces, 
white,  shining  needles.    Its  aqueous  solu- 
n  renders  green  the  syrup  of  violets,  and  is 
ipitated  brick-red,  becoming  yellow,  by  the 
I  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  white 
ammonia.     (See    Hydrargyrum  Ammo- 
turn.)    The  former  precipitate  is  mercuric 
de,  which  has  the  property   of  evolving 
gen  and  of  being  reduced  to  metallic  glob- 
when  exposed  to  heat.     This  oxide  is 
med  in  the  process   for   preparing  aqua 
agedanica,  called  also  lotio  flava,  or  yellow 
h,  which  is  obtained  by   mixing  half  a 
ichm  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  pint  of 
e  water.  (See  Lotio  Flava.)    Corrosive  sub- 
ate  forms,  with   ammonium   chloride  and 
ium  chloride,  compounds  which  are  more 
ible  than  the  uncombined  mercurial  salt.  It 
u  this  account  that  aqueous  solutions  of  sal 
noniac  or  of  sodium  chloride  dissolve  much 
re  corrosive  sublimate  than  simple  water. 

combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
raonium  chloride  was  formerly  called  sal 
<nbroth,  or  salt  of  wisdom.    According  to 
Hinterberger,  corrosive  sublimate  is  capable 
combining   with   quinine   and  cinchonine. 

Gaz.,  ix.  211.)  By  dissolving  one  part 
corrosive  sublimate  and  a  hundred  parts  of 
limn  chloride  in  distilled  water  and  evapo- 
wg  to  dryness,  a  soluble  preparation  is 
ained  which  does  not  coagulate  albumen. 


(A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  11.)  J.  F.  Brown  (C.  D.,  1896, 
425)  recommended  for  dispensing  purposes 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  of  such  strength 
that  ten  minims  contain  one  grain,  made  by 
dissolving  ninety-six  grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  one  and  a  half  ounces  avoirdupois 
of  glycerin  and  six  fluidrachms  of  distilled 
water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  then  cooling  the  soluT 
tion  and  adding  distilled  water  until  the  solu- 
tion measures  two  fluidounces. 

Tests. — Pure  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury 
sublimes,  when  heated,  without  residue,  and  its 
powder  is  entirely  and  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
Consequently,  if  a  portion  of  any  sample 
should  not  wholly  dissolve  in  ether,  or  if  it 
should  not  evaporate  entirely,  the  presence  of 
some  impurity  is  proved.  If  calomel  be  present, 
and  it  frequently  is,  it  will  not  be  wholly 
soluble  in  water.1  Arsenic  is  reported  to  be  a 
frequent  impurity  in  corrosive  sublimate.  (See 
paper  by  J.  Granville  Smith,  A.  J.  P.,  1877, 
p.  397.)  It  can  be  readily  detected  bv  the  test 
of  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  (See  above.)  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
metals,  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  soap, 
lime  water,  tartar  emetic,  silver  nitrate,  the  lead 
acetates,  the  potassium  and  sodium  sulphides, 
the  soluble  iodides,  and  all  the  sulphydrates. 
It  is  decomposed  by  many  vegetable  and  some 
animal  substances.  According  to  A.  T.  Thom- 
son, it  produces  precipitates  in  infusions  or 
decoctions  of  chamomile,  horseradish,  caluraba, 
cinchona,  gambir,  rhubarb,  senna,  simaruba, 
and  oak  bark.  Mialhe  and  Lepage  have  shown 
that  corrosive  sublimate  is  slowly  converted  into 
calomel  by  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  and  syrup 
of  honey,  but  is  not  changed  by  contact  with 
pure  syrup.  Samuel  Kennedy  (Ph.  Pec,  1888, 
p.  201)  proved  conclusively  that  when  corro- 
sive sublimate  was  dissolved  in  compound 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  as  frequently  prescribed, 
precipitation  invariably  occurred.  He  found 
that  if  sodium  chloride  in  quantity  equalling 
that  of  the  mercurial  used  were  added,  precipi- 
tation was  greatly  retarded. 

Uses. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  power- 
ful preparation,  operating  quickly,  and,  if  not 
properly  regulated,  producing  violent  effects. 
It  is  less  likely  to  salivate  than  most  other  mer- 
curials. In  doses  of  one-hundredth  to  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  (0.0006  to  0.0011  Gm.) 
it  often  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  general 
nutrition,  and  even  in  somewhat  larger  dose  it 
may  exert  its  peculiar  influence  without  any 
obvious  alteration  of  the  vital  functions,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  in  the  secretions  from  the  skin 
and  kidneys.  Sometimes,  however,  it  purges, 
but  this  effect  may  be  obviated  by  combining 
it  with  a  little  opium.    In  larger  doses  it  occa- 


1  Bullot.  bavins  noticed  in  some  corrosive  sublimate 
an  insoluble  portion  consisting  of  minute  yellowish 
crannies,  found  on  examination  that  it  was  an  aniline 
product.  He  surmised  that  the  drug  had  been 
thrown  into  commerce  after  having  been  used  In 
the  preparation  of  aniline  dyes.  (J.  P.  C .,  4e  sir., 
xviii.  414.) 
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sions  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pain  in  the 
bowels,  diarrhoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  irritation,  and  in  still  larger 
quantities  produces  all  the  effects  of  a  violent 
corrosive  poison.  It  has  long  been  used  as 
a  remedy  in  syphilis,  in  all  stages  of  which  it 
has  been  highly  recommended.  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disorder,  when  there  is  no  cachexia.  When  a 
very  rapid  impression  is  desired  it  is  not  as 
useful  as  calomel.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the 
preparations  of  mercury  for  hypodermic  use  in 
syphilitic  diseases.  From  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  (0.003  to  0.006  Gm.)  dissolved 
in  ten  minims  of  water  may  be  thrown  deeply 
into  the  muscles,  preferably  of  the  back.  If 
it  produces  much  smarting  one-fourth  of  a 
grain  of  cocaine  should  be  injected  and  imme- 
diately followed,  without  removal  of  the  needle, 
by  the  corrosive  sublimate.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate has  been  used  with  more  or  less  lack  of 
success  in  most  chronic  diseases  involving  wide 
spread  nutritive  changes,  such  as  chronic 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc. 

Externally  employed,  corrosive  sublimate  is 
stimulant,  escharotic,  and  germicidal.  A  solu- 
tion in  water,  containing  one-eighth  grain  in 
the  fluidounce,  is  employed  as  an  injection  in 
gleet,  and  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  venereal 
ophthalmia.  A  stronger  solution,  containing 
one  or  two  grains  in  the  fluidounce,  is  an 
efficacious  wash  in  lepra  and  other  scaly  erup- 
tions. Dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  ten  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  it  may 
be  used  with  much  benefit  in  venereal  ulcers 
of  the  throat,  to  which  it  should  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  With 
lime  water  it  forms  the  aqua  phagedcenica  of 
the  older  writers,  employed  as  a  wash  for 
ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  powdered  chloride 
has  been  used  as  an  escharotic,  but  is,  in  gen- 
eral, inferior  to  silver  nitrate  or  potassium  hy- 
droxide. In  onychia  maligna,  however,  it  is 
employed  with  great  advantage,  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  sprinkled 
thickly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint 
saturated  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  whole 
diseased  surface  is  thus  removed,  and  the  ulcer 
heals.1    This  practice  originated,  we  believe, 

1  Antiseptic  Dressings. — The  following  directions 
are  given  in  Ph.  Rund.,  Prague,  for  antiseptic  dress- 
ings to  be  used  in  the  German  army  : 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Gauze. — Dissolve  50  Gm.  mer- 
curic chloride  in  5000  Gm.  alcohol  and  add  7500  Gm. 
distilled  water,  2500  Gm.  glycerin,  and  0.5  Gm. 
fuchsin.  the  latter  being  added  for  the  purpose  of 
readily  distinguishing  the  corrosive  sublimate  gauze 
from  others.  Four  hundred  metres  of  gauze  are  well 
kneaded  in  this  solution  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  the  gauze  is  then  strongly  pressed 
and  well  dried  on  wash-lines,  being  protected  from 
light  and  dust. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Cotton. — Absorbent  cotton  is 
soaked  in  the  above  solution  and  dried  in  loose 
layers.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cotton  has  a 
dissociating  effect  upon  the  mercuric  chloride,  mer- 
cury being  fixed  upon  the  cotton  as  oxide,  a  certain 
proportion  of  mercurous  chloride  being  formed  at  the 
same  time.    (A.  J.  P.,  1893,  451.) 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Catgut.- — A  5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  prepared,  In  which 


with  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  higl 
recommended  by  Physick.  Geo.  B.  Wood  oft 
employed  it  with  success.  A  solution  of  con 
sive  sublimate  in  collodion  (four  parts 
thirty)  has  been  used  as  a  caustic,  for 
destruction  of  ncevi  materni,  and  for  other  pi 
poses.  It  can  be  very  accurately  applied, 
its  use  requires  care,  as  fatal  poisoning 
followed  a  single  application  of  the  alcoho 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  moden 
surface  of  ringworm.  (L.  L.,  1871,  ii.  41 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  penc 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  one  of  the  most  powi 
ful  of  known  germicides,  a  solution  of  o 
part  of  it  in  twenty  thousand  of  water  bei 
sufficient  to  kill  micrococci  and  bacilli  in  acti 
growth,  while  a  solution  of  one  in  one  thousa 
will  rapidly  destroy  bacterial  spores, 
cording  to  Koch,  as  little  as  one  part  of  con 
sive  sublimate  in  three  hundred  thousand 
a  proteid  solution  will  prevent  the  germinati 
of  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax 
however,  ammonia  and  several  other  chenii 
substances  habitually  found  in  masses  of  fi 
rapidly  decompose  mercuric  chloride,  the 
ter  is  scarcely  available  for  most  disinfect; 
purposes  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  purpo 
of  antisepsis  in  surgery,  however,  corros 
sublimate  is  probably  the  most  generally  use 
and  effective  of  the  known  germicides.  1 
solution  of  one  in  one  thousand  may  be  u; 
for  washing  the  hands,  disinfecting  furnitu 
etc.,  and  is  even  employed  in  the  disinfecti 
of  wounds;  usually,  however,  a  much  weal 
solution  than  that  just  mentioned  is  employ 
by  the  surgeon.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  justifia 
to  use  upon  a  mucous  surface  or  a  wounc 
solution  stronger  than  one  in  two  thousa 
and  if  the  solution  is  to  be  used  freely 
continuously,  as  in  washing  out  the  vagi 
etc.,  one  in  ten  thousand  is  as  strong  as  sho 
be  employed;  indeed,  the  employment  of 
vaginal  wash  of  this  strength  has  been 
lowed  by  violent  poisoning.  As  long  ago 
1891  Sebillotte  collected  148  cases  of  poison 
by  vaginal  injections.  (See  H.  C.  Wood, 
Am.  Med.,  Dec.  1902.)  In  a  number  of  ca 
a  solution  of  one  part  in  fifteen  hundred  u 
locally  by  the  surgeon  has  produced  de* 
preceded  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  of  surgec 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets  are  now  larg 
prepared  and  used.  The  amount  of  corros 
sublimate  in  these  tablets  should  be  so 
culated  as  to  yield,  with  the  measures 
water  ordinarily  used,  solutions  of  eonvem 
strength.  Thus,  if  each  tablet  contains 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  tablet  i 


thin  catgut  is  soaked  for  about  eight  hours,  and 
thicker  kinds  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  eai 
is  subsequently  kept  in  vials  with  alcohol. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Silk  is  prepared  by  soai 
well  washed  ligature  silk  in  a  solution  of  5  pan 
corrosive  sublimate  in  100  parts  of  water  ana 
parts  of  glycerin.  After  drying  it  is  wrappen 
oiled  silk  or  other  water-proof  material,  ana,  oe 
using  it  is  dipped  into  a  3  per  cent,  phenol  soiui 
or  a"l  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
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bed  in  a  pint  of  water  will  yield  a  solution 
'  one  in  one  thousand.    Tablets  are  found 

the  market  one-half  this  strength,  one  tablet 
airing  only  half  a  pint  of  1-1000  solution, 
i  order  to  make  the  tablets  readily  soluble, 
,.  corrosive  sublimate  is  usually  compressed 
nil  some  powdered  ammonium  chloride  or 
rtaric  acid;  it  is  asserted  of  the  latter  addi- 
i]  ,  ii pon  the  authority  of  Laplace,  that  tar- 
rio  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the 
ircury  as  an  insoluble  albuminate.  The  pro- 
irtions  used  by  the  manufacturers  are  as  fol- 
ws:  7.7  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  7.3 
;iins  of  ammonium  chloride  in  each  tablet, 
tablet  making  one  pint  of  1-1000  solution, 
le  tablets  containing  tartaric  acid  are  usually 
ule  one-half  this  strength,  as  follows :  3.85 
aina  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  19.25  grains 

tartaric  acid  in  each  tablet.  It  is  essential 
at  the  tablets  be  colored  or  in  some  way 
irked  so  that  the  attention  may  be  drawn 

their  nature,  and  accidental  poisoning  pre- 
nted.  . 

Dose,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  from  the  one- 
mi  redth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.0006 
ll.OOS  Gm.),  preferably  given  after  meals, 
pill  or  solution.  The  pill  is  usually  pre- 
ired  with  crumb  of  bread ;  care  should  be 
ten  that  the  medicine  be  equally  diffused 
rough  the  pilular  mass  before  it  is  divided. 
Toxicological  Properties. — Swallowed  in 
isonous  doses,  it  produces  burning  heat  in 
'  throat,  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach 
d  bowels,  excessive  thirst,  anxiety,  nausea 
il  frequent  retching  with  vomiting  of  bloody 
iciis,  diarrhoea  and  sometimes  bloody  stools, 
lall  and  frequent  pulse,  cold  sweats,  general 
bility,  difficult  respiration,  cramps  in  the  ex- 
mities,  faintings,  insensibility,  convulsions, 
d  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
imach  exhibits,  on  dissection,  signs  of  the 
eration  of  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  These 
nntoms  are  sometimes  followed  or  conjoined 
lb  others  indicating  an  excessive  mercurial 
ion  upon  the  system,  such  as  inflammation 

the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  profuse 
ivation,  fetid  breath,  etc.  The  chief  symp- 
n  of  corrosive  sublimate  poisoning  which 
tinguishes  it  from  poisoning  by  antimony, 
enic,  or  other  corrosive  metallic  irritant  is 

fact  that  the  stools  are  very  frequent, 
nllish,  and  composed  chiefly  of  mucus  and 
od.  A  case  is  on  record  of  death,  in  an 
ant,  from  the  constitutional  effects  of  cor- 
iye  sublimate  sprinkled  upon  an  excoriated 
face,  and  in  two  instances  of  children,  the 
'  seven  and  the  other  nine  years  old,  death 
li  all  the  symptoms  of  internal  poisoning, 
lowed  the  application  to  the  scalp  of  an  oint- 
nt  said  to  consist  of  one  part  of  the  corrosive 
wide  to  four  parts  of  tallow.    (Dublin  Q. 

wig.  1S54.)    In  the  inferior  animals,  in 
uitever  mode  introduced  into  the  system,  it 
oduces  symptoms  and  lesions  similar  to  those 
it  causes  in  man.    In  the  treatment  of 
isouing  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Orfila  recom- 


mends the  free  use  of  the  white  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  water.  The  albumin  forms  an 
insoluble  and  comparatively  innocent  com- 
pound with  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the 
liquid  by  its  bulk  dilutes  the  poison,  and  dis- 
tends the  stomach  so  as  to  produce  vomiting. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Lassaigne  that 
this  compound  of  albumin  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, when  recently  precipitated,  is  soluble 
in  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  in  solutions 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  chlorides. 
(See  J.  P.  C,  xxiii.)  It  is  also  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  albumin,  whether  introduced  into  the 
stomach  or  previously  existing  there.  It  is, 
therefore,  important,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  antidote  is  used,  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
before  the  newly  formed  compound  can  be  dis- 
solved. If  eggs  cannot  be  procured,  wheat 
flour  may  be  substituted,  gluten  having,  ac- 
cording to  Taddei,  the  same  effect  as  albumin. 
Milk  also  has  been  recommended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insoluble  compound  which  casein 
forms  with  the  poison.  Besides  the  antidotes 
mentioned,  Peruvian  bark,  meconic  acid,  fer- 
rous sulphide,  and  iron  filings  have  been  pro- 
posed, all  of  which  have  the  property  of  decom- 
posing corrosive  sublimate.  The.  ferrous  sul- 
phide was  found  quite  successful  by  Mialhe 
in  experiments  upon  dogs,  if  given  immediately 
after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  but  failed 
when  delayed  for  ten  minutes. 

Buckler  made  some  successful  experiments 
on  lower  animals  upon  the  antidotal  properties 
of  a  mixture  of  gold  dust  and  iron  filings 
(Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1843),  and  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
recorded  by  C.  Johnston  of  Baltimore,  in 
which  this  antidote  was  employed  with  the 
apparent  result  of  saving  life,  after  albumin 
had  been  used  without  effect.  Johnston,  how- 
ever, employed  the  reduced  iron  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  gold  leaf,  arranging  them  in 
alternate  layers,  so  as  to  make  boluses  of  con- 
venient size  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  April,  1S63)._  The 
method  of  operation  of  this  antidote  will  be 
understood  when  the  action  of  gold  and  iron 
as  a  test  for  corrosive  sublimate  is  explained 
in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  whatever  antidote  is 
used  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  in  this 
respect  the  one  nearest  at  hand  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best.  Under  all  circumstances  the 
stomach  should  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
washed  out  by  abundance  of  mucilaginous 
fluids,  the  stomach  tube  being  used  if  neces- 
sary. The  after  effects  should  be  treated  like 
other  forms  of  toxic  gastro-enteritis,  i.e.,  by 
local  bloodletting  or  counter-irritation,  demul- 
cent drinks,  opiates,  etc. 

Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate. — On  account, 
of  the  extreme  virulence  of  this  chloride  as 
a  poison,  the  reagents  by  which  it  may  l>e 
detected  form  a  subject  of  study  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  connected  with  medico-legal 
investigations.  The  best  tests  for  determining 
its  mercurial  nature,  mentioned  in  the  order 
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of  their  delicacy,  are  potassium  ferroeyanide, 
lime  water,  potassium  carbonate,  potassium 
iodide,  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  stan- 
nous chloride.  Potassium  ferroeyanide  gives 
rise  to  a  white  precipitate  (mercuric  ferro- 
eyanide), becoming  slowly  yellowish,  and  at 
length  pale  blue.  Lime  water  throws  down  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  mercuric  oxide. 
Potassium  carbonate  causes  a  brick-red  precipi- 
tate of  mercuric  carbonate.  Potassium  iodide 
produces  a  very  characteristic  pale  scarlet  pre- 
cipitate of  mercuric  iodide.  This  precipitate 
frequently  appears  at  first  yellow,  especially 
if  the  corrosive  sublimate  be  present  in  minute 
proportion.  Ammonia  gives  rise  to  a  white, 
flocculent  precipitate,  the  official  ammoniated 
mercury,  or  white  precipitate.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide occasions  a  black  precipitate  of  mercuric 
sulphide;  and  the  same  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  by  ammonium  sulphydrate.  Finally,  tin 
protochloride  (stannous  chloride)  causes  a  gray- 
ish-black precipitate  (mercury  in  a  finely 
divided  state).  Taking  the  results  of  Devergie, 
the  relative  delicacy  of  these  tests  may  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  basis  of  100  as  follows:  potas- 
sium ferroeyanide  1£;  lime  water  4;  potassium 
carbonate  7;  potassium  iodide  8;  ammonia  36; 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphydrate 
60;  and  stannous  chloride  80. 

Wormley  (Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,  2d  ed. 
p.  348)  states  that  the  reaction  of  stannous 
chloride  is  retarded  or  entirely  prevented  by  al- 
kaline chlorates,  and  by  free  nitric  acid.  He 
highly  commends,  however,  the  following  copper 
test :  a  bright  copper  plate,  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  corrosive  sublimate,  is  instantly 
tarnished,  and,  after  half  an  hour,  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  grayish-white  powder;  conclusive 
proof  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
well-dried  coated  copper  plate  in  an  ignition 
tube,  whereby  the  mercury  is  volatilized  and 
collects  in  globules.  A  polished  piece  of  gold, 
moistened  with  the  clear  mercurial  solution,  and 
touched  through  the  liquid  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
contracts  a  white  stain.  This  test,  proposed  by 
Sylvester  and  simplified  by  Paris,  is  conven- 
iently applied  by  moistening  with  the  suspected 
solution  a  gold  coin  or  ring,  and  touching  it 
through  the  moistened  spot  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife.  The  iron  forms  with  the  gold  a  simple 
galvanic  couple,  which  enables  the  latter  to  pre- 
cipitate mercury  on  its  surface.  Nearly  all  the 
above  tests  merely  prove  the  presence  of  mer- 
cury. To  determine  whether  the  metal  is  united 
with  chlorine,  the  mercurial  liquid  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  lime  water,  and  the  filtered  solution, 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  then  tested  with 
silver  nitrate.  If  the  mercury  is  in  the  state 
of  chloride,  the  filtered  solution  will  be  one 
of  calcium  chloride,  which  with  silver  nitrate 
will  yield  a  heavy,  white  precipitate  (silver 
chloride),  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia;  the  silver  nitrate  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  mercurial  liquid,  and,  if  it  con- 
tains corrosive  sublimate,  silver  chloride  will 
fall,  but  probably  mixed  with  calomel. 


By  the  combined  indications  of  the  forego 
tests,  corrosive   sublimate  may  be  infaUib 
detected,  unless  it  exists  in  very  minute  qu 
tity,  associated  with  organic  substances, 
which  its  presence  is  often  greatly  obscure* 
When  it  exists  in  organic  mixtures,  made 
boiling  the  contents  or  substance  of  the  stomat 
in  distilled  water,  Christison  recommends 
a  preliminary  trial  be  made  with  stanno 
chloride  on  a  small  portion  filtered  for  the 
pose.    If  this  causes  a  grayish-black  color 
shakes  the  mixture,  as  recommended  by  Orfi] 
with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  cold  ether,  whi< 
dissolves  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  rises 
the  surface.   The  ethereal  solution  is  then  eva 
orated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  obtaim 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  whereby  a  pure 
lution  is  procured,  in  which  the  poison  may 
readily  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests. 

In  using  ether,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
mind  that,  as  ascertained  by  Mialhe,  the  presen 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mercuric  oxi 
and  of  a  chloride  of  an  alkaline  metal,  prev 
the  solvent  power  of  ether.    If  the  trial 
should  produce  a  light-gray  color,  the  corrosi 
sublimate  is  indicated  in  still  less  quanti 
and  Christison  recommends  to  proceed  in 
following  manner.    Treat  the  unfiltered  n 
ture  with  stannous  chloride,  as  long  as  any 
cipitate  is  formed,  which  will  have  a  slate-gi 
color.    Collect,  wash,  and  drain  it  on  a  nit 
and,  having  removed  it  without  being  dri 
boil  it,  in  a  glass  flask,  with  a  moderat 
strong  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  ur 
all  the  lumps  disappear.    The  alkali  will 
solve  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter;  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  remain  at  rest,  a  bet 
grayish-black  powder  will  subside,  which 
sists  chiefly  of  metallic  mercury,  and  in  wh 
small  globules  of  the  metal  may  sometimes 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  m 
nifier.   Wormley  (loc.  cit.)  suggests  boiling 
organic  mixture  with  water  acidulated  with 
drochloric  acid,  and  testing  the  filtered  solut 
with  a  strip  of  copper  foil.  Probably  advant 
might  be  derived  from  the  process  of  dialysis 
separating  corrosive  sublimate,  among  other  ci 
tallizable  substances,  from  the  colloidal  matt 
contained  in  organic  mixtures.   (See  Diahjs 

Off.  Prep. — Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Rubrum 
S.;  Hydrargyri  Oleas,  Br.;  Hydrargyri  Osic 
Flavum,  U.  8.;  Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum,  V 
Br.;  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi,  Br.;  L 
Hydrargyri  Flava,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORID 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

MILD  MERCUROUS  CHLORIDE  [Calomel,  Mer 
curous  Chloride,  Protochloride  of  Mercury, 
Subchloride  of  Mercury] 

( hy-drar'gy-ri  phlo'ri-diim  mi'te) 

HgCl  =  233.68 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5 
cent,  of  pure  Mercurous  Chloride,  and  be 
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dark  amber-colored  bottles."  U.  S.  "A  salt, 
"sCla,  obtained  as  a  sublimate  when  a  mixture 

merourous  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  is 
ated."  Br. 

Hydrargyri  Subchloridum,  Br.,  Calomelas  ;  Hydrar- 
rl  Chloridum,  Hydrargyrum  Chloratum  (Muriat- 
mi  Mercurius  Dulcis,  Chloruretum  Hydrargy- 
rum'; Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  Submuriate  of 
'tears  '•  L'hlorure  Mercureux,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Proto- 
iorure  ou  Sous-muriate  de  Mercure,  Calomel,  Fr. ; 
drargyrum  Chloratum,  P.  O. ;  Quecksilberchloriir, 
;  l'rot'ocloruro  di  mercurio,  It.;  Cloruro  mercurioso 
'lluiudo,  Bp. 

Very  properly,  processes  for  this  compound 
w  been  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
it  cannot  be  made  by  the  pharmacist  con- 
niently.  For  processes  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870 
d  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  1885,  with  remarks,  see 
ot-note.1 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale. — The  pro- 
gs lor  makmg  calomel  by  means  of  mercuric 


:  Take  of  Mercury  forty-eight  troyounccs ;  Sul- 
uric  Acid  thirty-six  troyounces;  Chloride  of  So- 
.  iiihtecn  troyounces ;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffl- 
nt  quantity.  Boil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath, 
lour  troyounces  of  the  Mercury  with  the  Sul- 
urlc  Add,  until  a  dry  white  mass  is  left.  Hub 
is,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Mer- 
i  v.  In  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  they  are  thor- 
ighly  mixed.  Then  add  the  Chloride  of  Sodium, 
id,  having  rubbed  it  with  the  other  ingredients 
nil  globules  of  Mercury  cease  to  be  visible,  sublime 
c  mixture  into  a  large  chamber  so  that  the  subli- 
ne may  fall  in  powder.  Wash  the  sublimed  matter 
di  boiling  Distilled  Water,  until  the  washings 
Ford  no  precipitate  with  water  of  ammonia,  and 
y  It."  U.  S.  1870. 

"  Take  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury  ten  ounces 
volrdupois]  ;  Mercury  seven  ounces  [av.]  ;  Chloride 
Sodium,  dried,  five  ounces  [av. ]  ;  Boiling  Dis- 
led  Water  a  sufficiency.  Moisten  the  Persulphate 
Mercury  with  some  of  the  Water,  and  rub  it  and 
e  mercury  together  until  globules  are  no  longer 
Bible  :  add  the  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  thoroughly 
Ix  the  whole  by  continued  trituration.  Sublime  by 
suitable  apparatus  into  a  chamber  of  such  size  that 

0  Calomel,  instead  of  adhering  to  its  sides  as  a 
y8talline  crust,  shall  fall  as  a  fine  powder  on  its 
■or.  Wash  this  powder  with  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
nil  the  washings  cease  to  be  darkened  by  a  drop 

sulphydrate  of  ammonium.  Finally  dry  at  a  tem- 
sratnre  not  exceeding  212°  P.  (100°  C.)."  Br.  1885. 
In  the  D.  S.  process,  1870,  as  in  the  case  of  cor- 
'sive  sublimate,  mercuric  sulphate  is  first  formed; 
it,  Instead  of  being  immediately  sublimed  with  the 
xllurn  chloride,  it  undergoes  a  preparatory  tritura- 
»n  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  equal  to  that  em- 
loyed  in  forming  it.  The  residue  of  this  process 
nd  of  that  for  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  same, 
he  calomel,  as  sublimed,  is  liable  to  contain  a  little 
irroslve  sublimate;  and  hence  the  direction  of  the 

S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  to  wash  it  with  boiling 
stilled  water  until  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate 
Ith  the  washings.  According  to  Bertbe,  calomel  in 
mtaot  with  hot  water  is  converted,  to  a  small  ex- 
nt.  Into  corrosive  sublimate  ;  hence  he  recommends 
lat  the  portion  of  water  to  be  tested  should  be  cold 
hen  passed  through  the  calomel.  The  British  process 
IS85)  Is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  old  Dublin 
harmacopceia,  including,  like  that,  no  directions  for 
aklng  the  mercuric  sulphate,  because  this  salt  is 
arte  by  a  separate  formula,  being  designated  as  per- 
illihatc  of  mercury.  It  omits,  however,  as  unneces- 
iry.  a  partial  preliminary  sublimation,  to  test  the 
reduction  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  immediately 
iter  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  materials,  proceeds  to 
jo  final  sublimation.  An  improvement  was  to  cause 
no  vapors  to  enter  for  condensation  a  chamber  of 
"nsiderable  size,  so  that  thev  might  fall  in  powder, 
nstead  of  condensing  on  the  sides  of  the  receiver 
»  a  crystalline  mass.  The  necessity  of  pulverizing 
i«8?\  meI  is  thus  ayoidpd-  Tne  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
JsSo)  directs  the  powder  to  be  washed,  but,  instead 

1  using  ammonia  as  a  test  of  the  absence  of  cor- 
ys've  sublimate  in  the  washings,  directs  for  the 
lrpose  ammonium  sulphide,  which  throws  down  a 

"hu  precipitate  if  corrosive  sublimate  be  present. 


sulphate  was  originally  practised  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  London.  The  proportions  taken 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  establish- 
ment were,  according  to  Brande,  as  follows: 
50  lbs.  of  mercury  are  boiled  to  dryness  with 
70  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  cast  iron  vessel; 
and  62  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt  formed  are  trit- 
urated with  40i  lbs.  of  mercury  until  the  glob- 
ules disappear,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with 
34  lbs.  of  sodium  chloride.  The  mixture  is 
sublimed  from  an  earthenware  retort  into  an 
earthenware  receiver,  and  the  product  is  from 
95  to  100  lbs.  of  calomel  in  mass.  This  is  then 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  washed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

To  bring  the  calomel  into  a  state  of  minute  di- 
vision the  method  of  Joseph  Jewell  of  London, 
improved  by  Ossian  Henry,  is  employed.  It  con- 
sists in  causing  the  calomel  in  vapor  to  come  in 
contact  with  steam  in  a  large  receiver,  whereby 
it  is  condensed  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  perfectly  washed  from  corrosive  sublimate 
in  the  same  operation.  Calomel  made  by  this 
process,  sometimes  called  Jewell's  or  Howard's 
hydrosublimate  of  mercury,  is  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
much  finer  than  when  obtained  by  levigation 
and  elutriation,  and  possesses  more  activity  as 
a  medicine.  This  kind  of  calomel  is  included 
in  the  French  Codex  under  a  distinct  name 
(Mercure  doux  a  la  vapeur).  Soubeiran  of 
Paris,  has  perfected  a  process  for  obtaining 
calomel  as  an  impalpable  powder,  by  sub- 
stituting the  agency  of  cold  air  for  that  of 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  it;  this 
process  he  believes  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  pursued  by  the  English  manufacturers, 
producing  a  calomel  equal  to  the  best  English. 
A  description  of  his  apparatus  may  be  found 
in  the  J.  P.  C.  (3e  ser.,  ii.),  and  of  the  English 
apparatus,  as  described  by  F.  C.  Calvert,  in 
the  same  journal  (3e  ser.,  iii.).  Both  these 
papers  are  copied  into  the  A.  J.  P.  (xv.). 

Calomel  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  dry  way 
by  taking  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  rubbing  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  three  parts 
of  mercury,  after  moistening  the  mass  with 
alcohol.  The  powder  is  then  dried  and  sub- 
limed in  glass  flasks.  The  powder  should  be 
dried  quickly  before  sublimation,  so  as  to  drive 
off  any  trace  of  uncombined  mercury.  A  com- 
parative examination  of  English  and  American 
calomel  was  undertaken  separately  in  1S85 
by  Bedford  and  Patch.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1885.)  While  there  was  no  reason  for  pre- 
ferring English  calomel,  none  of  the  samples 
exhibited  more  than  traces  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride. Wohler  has  proposed  to  obtain  calomel, 
in  the  humid  way,  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  by  a  stream  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  taking  advantage  of  a  reaction 
first  observed  by  Vogel.  Calomel  obtained  in 
the  humid  way,  called  precipitated  calomel,  was 
formerly  official  with  the  Dublin  College,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  French  Codex.  This  form 
of  calomel  is  of  doubtful  utility,  and  when 
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obtained  by  Wohler's  process  it  is  a  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  unfit  for  use  unless  after 
elaborate  levigation  and  elutriation. 

Properties. — When  in  mass,  its  form  and 
appearance  depend  on  the  shape  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  subliming  vessel.  In  this  state 
it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  white,  fibrous, 
crystalline  cake,  the  interior  of  which  is  often 
studded  with  shining  transparent  crystals,  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  quadrangular  prisms,  and  a 
texture  somewhat  horny  and  elastic.  When 
the  mass  is  scratched  it  yields  a  yellow  streak, 
which  is  very  characteristic.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7.2.  Patch  found  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1885,  p.  477) 
the  sp.  gr.  of  calomel  to  vary  from  6.94  to  7.93, 
the  standard  being  water  at  39°  F.  Powder 
is  the  official  form  of  this  chloride,  in 
which  state  it  is  always  kept  by  pharmacists. 
The  powder  has  a  light  buff  or  ivory  color,  if 
obtained  by  the  levigation  of  sublimed  masses; 
but  if  condensed  at  once  in  the  form  of  an 
impalpable  powder,  as  is  the  case  with  Jewell's 
calomel  and  in  the  official  processes,  it  is  per- 
fectly white.  To  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  the  light,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place, 
or  in  bottles  painted  black  or  covered  with 
black  paper.  By  the  action  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies or  alkaline  earths  it  immediately  becomes 
black,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  mer- 
curous  oxide,  reducible  by  heat  to  the  metallic 
state.  The  preparation  employed  under  the 
name  of  lotio  nigra,  or  black  wash,  as  a  local 
application  to  syphilitic  ulcers,  etc.,  is  made  by 
adding  a  drachm  of  calomel  to  a  pint  of  lime 
water.  (See  Lotio  Nigra.)  By  double  decom- 
position between  the  calomel  and  lime,  the 
black  suboxide  precipitates,  and  calcium  chlo- 
ride remains  in  solution,  indicated  by  yielding 
a  copious  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 
The  oxide,  however,  is  not  pure,  but  asso- 
ciated Avith  undecomposed  calomel.  Before  be- 
ing applied,  the  wash  should  be  well  shaken. 

It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  white,  impal- 
pable powder,  becoming  yellowish-white  on  be- 
ing triturated  with  strong  pressure,  and  showing 
only  small,  isolated  crystals  when  viewed  under 
a  lens  having  a  magnifying  power  of  one  hun- 
dred diameters.  It  is  odorless  and  tasteless, 
and  permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  also  in  cold  dilute  acids. 
When  strongly  heated,  Mercurous  Chloride  is 
volatilized  without  fusion  or  the  evolution  of 
brown  vapors,  leaving  no  appreciable  residue. 
In  contact  with  calcium  hydroxide  T.S., 
or  with  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides,  or  with 
ammonia  water,  the  salt  is  blackened.  When 
heated  with  dried  sodium  carbonate  in  a  dry 
glass  tube,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  metallic 
mercury."   U.  S. 

Tests. — Calomel,  when  pure,  completely  sub- 
limes on  the  application  of  heat,  a  property 
which  detects  all  fixed  impurities,  such  as  cal- 
cium carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate,  ba- 
rium sulphate,  and  lead  carbonate.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  elevated  temperature,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  water,  it  gives 


rise  to  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimat 
(Berthe.)  Calomel  strikes  a  black  color,  in 
from  reddish  tinge,  by  the  action  of  the  fixe 
alkalies,  and  the  black  oxide  thus  produced 
brought  by  heat  to  the  metallic  state.  Tl 
buff  color  indicates  the  absence  of  corrosn 
sublimate,  but  whiteness  by  no  means  shov 
the  presence  of  this  impurity.  Its  freedo 
from  the  corrosive  chloride  may  be  determine 
by  washing  a  portion  of  it  in  warm  distille 
water,  and  then  testing  the  water  with  ammoni 
which  will  cause  a  white  precipitate  (ammoD 
ated  mercury)  should  the  water  have  taken  u 
any  of  the  poisonous  chloride. 

The  official  tests  are  as  follows :  "  If  1  Gr 
of  the  salt  be  shaken  with  10  Cc.  of  water  i 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  filtered,  neither  <  • 
the  filtrates  should  respond  to  the  Time-Liir 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  X 
121),  nor  should  any  appreciable  residue  1 
left  on  evaporation  (absence  of  soluble  impu 
ities).  If  2  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  shaken  wi 
20  Cc.  of  ether,  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporate 
and  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water  added,  not  mo 
than  a  slight  opalescence  should  result  upon  tl 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  to  5  Cc.  of  tl 
filtrate,  and  no  change  in  color  should  be  pr 
duced  upon  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammoniu 
sulphide  T.S.  to  the  remainder  (absence  < 
mercuric  chloride).  On  heating  a  portion  < 
the  salt  in  a  test-tube  with  potassium  h 
droxide  T.S.,  it  should  not  evolve  ammoni 
and  if  another  portion  be  shaken  with  acct 
acid,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  I 
affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  nor  1 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  (distinction  from,  and  a 
sence  of,  ammoniated  mercury) .  If  to  0.5  Gi 
of  Mercurous  Chloride  contained  in  a  snii 
beaker,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  be  added,  and  t 
mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  wate 
bath,  and  if,  after  dissolving  the  residue 
about  25  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  5  Cc.  • 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  be  complete 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  well-corked  flas ' 
until  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  and  then  f_ 
tered,  the  filtrate  should  be  colorless  and  leave  i 
weighable  residue  upon  evaporation  ( absence  i 
many  foreign  salts).  If  the  precipitate  o 
tained  in  the  preceding  test,  after  washing  wi 
about  100  Cc.  of  water,  and  draining',  I 
rinsed  into  a  beaker  with  about  20  Cc. 
water  and  then  5  Cc.  of  stronger  ammon 
water  added,  and  if,  after  covering  and  dige: 
ing  the  mixture  for  about  15  minutes  on 
water-bath,  it  be  rinsed  upon  a  filter  at 
washed  with  a  little  water,  the  filtrate  ai 
washings,  after  evaporating  to  dryness,  mo, 
tening  with  6  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  aga1 
drying,  should  not  respond  to  the  Modifi 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  T< 
No.  17).  If  the  precipitated  sulphide  rernai 
ing  upon  the  filter  be  treated  with  diluted  niti* 
acid  (1  in  4),  warmed,  and  then  filtered,  the  i 
trate  should  leave  no  weighable  residue  up, 
evaporation  and  gentle  ignition  (limit  oiforev 
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Is)."  U.  S.  "A  dull-white  heavy  and 
ly  tasteless  powder,  sometimes  rendered 
wish  hy  prolonged  trituration;  insoluble 
n(er,  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  or  ether.  It 
ds  the  reactions  characteristic  of  mercu- 

salts  and  of  chlorides.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
erts  it  into  mercuric  salt  and  a  black  pow- 
vadily  yielding  metallic  mercury.  It  vola- 
s  when  sufficiently  heated,  leaving  only  a 
i  of  fixed  residue.  Warm  ether  with  which 
as  been  shaken  leaves,  on  evaporation, 
residue  (absence  of  mercuric  chloride), 
uicd  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
comes  black  and  does  not  evolve  ammonia 
ence  of  mercuric-ammonium  chloride), 
n  heated  with  excess  of  lime  it  should  yield 
to  84.9  per  cent,  of  metallic  mercury."  Br. 
i  easy  method  of  detecting  corrosive  sub- 
lc,  proposed  by  Bonnewyn,  is  to  put  some 
ne  suspected  powder  upon  a  well  polished 
ace  of  iron,  and  then  moisten  it  with  a 
i  of  alcohol  or  ether.    If  the  calomel  be 

the  surface  will  remain  quite  unaffected, 
a  it  will  be  blackened  by  corrosive  sub- 
te  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  only 
to  50,000  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  79).  _  The 
ence  of  any  soluble  chloride  whatever  in  the 
mel  would  be  detected  by  the  production 
i  precipitate  with  the  washing  by  silver 
ite.  Soluble  salts  of  mercury  may  be  de- 
d  by  rubbing  the  suspected  calomel  with 
r  on  a  bright  surface  of  copper,  when 
metal  will  become  amalgamated  and  ex- 

a  white  stain.  When  this  test  shows 
irity,  the  soluble  salt  present  is  probably 
isive  sublimate.    Calomel  containing  corro- 

sublimate  acts  violently  on  the  bowels, 

when  the  impurity  has  been  present  in 
iderable  amount,  has  been  known  to  cause 
h.  Besides  being  incompatible  with  the 
lies  and  alkaline  earths,  calomel  is  also 
mposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  soaps, 
hydrates,  and,  according  to  some  author- 
,  by  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  By  boiling 
i  the  alkaline  formiates  it  is  decomposed, 

metallic  mercury  liberated.  (H.  Rose, 
tal.  der  Physik  und  Chem.,  cvi.  500.) 
coording  to  Lebeaux,  calomel  should  not  be 
'Cribed  with  iodine,  unless  the  prescriber 
nds  to  give  mercuric  iodide  (red  iodide), 
n  the  dose  must  be  reduced  accordingly, 
m.  The,-.,  1857,  p.  180.)  It  should  not  be 
n  at  the  same  time  with  nitrohydrochloric 
i  for  fear  of  generating  corrosive  sub- 
ite.  One  of  the  authors  has  been  informed 
*  case  in  which  death,  with  symptoms  of 
ent  _  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  followed 
r  joint  use.  According  to  the  experiments 
Deschamps,  calomel  is  decomposed  by  bitter 
onds  and  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  for- 
'  case  corrosive  sublimate,  mercuric  cyanide. 
1  ammonium  chloride  are  formed ;  in  the 
er,  corrosive  sublimate  and  mercuric  cyanide 
7!  hence  this  writer  considers  it  very  dan- 
"0«S  to  associate  calomel  with  bitter  almonds 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  prescription.    This  con- 

(40) 


elusion  has  been  confirmed  by  Mialhe  and 
Prenleloup,  and  more  recently  it  has  been 
shown  by  E.  Riegel  that  cherry-laurel  water 
has  the  power  of  converting  calomel  into  corro- 
sive sublimate.  According  to  Mialhe,  calomel 
is  in  part  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate 
and  metallic  mercury  by  ammonium  chloride 
and  by  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  even  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body;  hence  he  believes 
that  the  conversion  may  take  place  in  the 
primas  viaj.  Popular  belief  coincides  with 
Mialhe's  views  in  regard  to  the  power  of  com- 
mon salt  to  increase  the  activity  of  calomel. 

Uses. — Calomel  unites  to  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  mercurials  those  of  a  purgative 
and  anthelmintic.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  mercurial  preparations.  Whether  the  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  the  system  under  the  general 
influence  of  mercury,  or  to  produce  its  alter- 
ative action  upon  the  hejjatie  or  other  secre- 
tory function,  calomel,  on  account  both  of  its 
certainty  and  of  its  mildness,  is  preferred  to 
all  other  preparations,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  blue  pill,  which,  though  less  certain, 
is  still  milder,  and  is  sometimes  preferably 
employed.  When  used  with  the  above  objects, 
the  tendency  to  purge  which  it  sometimes 
evinces,  even  in  very  small  doses,  must  be  re- 
strained by  combining  it  with  opium.  As  a 
purgative,  calomel  owes  its  chief  value  to  its 
tendency  to  act  on  the  liver,  the  secretory  func- 
tion of  which  it  stimulates.  It  is  usually  slow 
and  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  cathartic  effect, 
and,  though  itself  but  slightly  irritating,  some- 
times occasions  severe  griping  pain  with  bilious 
vomiting,  attributable  to  the  acrid  character  of 
the  bile  which  it  causes  the  liver  to  secrete. 

It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  commencement 
of  bilious  fevers,  in  hepatitis,  jaundice,  bilious 
and  painter's  colic,  dysentery,  especially  that 
of  tropical  climates,  and  all  other  affections 
attended  with  congestion  of  the  portal  system 
or  torpidity  of  the  hepatic  function.  The 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  thrown  from  the 
stomach  renders  it  highly  useful  in  some  cases 
of  obstinate  vomiting,  when  other  remedies  are 
rejected.  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  pecul- 
iarly valuable  from  the  facility  of  its  admin- 
istration. In  the  treatment  of  worms  it  is 
often  useful  as  an  aid  to  other  remedies,  acting 
probably  not  only  as  a  purgative,  but  also  as 
an  irritant  to  the  worms,  either  by  its  immediate 
influence  or  that  of  the  acrid  bile  which  it 
causes  to  flow.  The  slowness  and  uncertainty 
of  its  action,  and  its  liability  to  salivate  if  too 
long  retained  in  the  bowels,  render  it  proper 
either  to  follow  or  combine  it  with  other 
cathartics,  in  order  to  insure  its  purgative 
effect.  When  given  alone,  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed, if  it  does  not  operate  in  six  or  seven 
hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  magnesium 
citrate.  The  cathartics  with  which  it  is  most 
frequently  combined  are  jalap,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
scammony,  colocynth,  and  gamboge.  It  is  often 
added  in  small  quantities  to  purgative  combina- 
tions, with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  the  liver. 
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In  very  large  doses,  calomel  is  supposed  by 
some  to  act  directly  as  a  sedative,  and  with  this 
view  has  been  given  in  yellow  and  malig- 
nant bilious  fevers,  violent  dysentery,  malig- 
nant cholera,  etc.  The  quantities  which  have 
been  administered  in  such  affections,  with 
asserted  impunity  and  even  advantage,  are 
almost  incredible.  A  common  dose  is  twenty 
or  forty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  or 
hour,  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  effects  obtained  from  calomel  are  not 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dose. 
This  is  evidently  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
absorption.  It  seems  to  be  established  that 
it  is  not,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  con- 
verted in  the  stomach  into  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  is  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  juices  of 
the  intestine  in  the  form  of  black  oxide, 
which  black  oxide  is  itself  soluble  in  alkaline 
liquors  and  also  in  fatty  matters.  A  small 
quantity  of  calomel  coming  into  the  intestines 
is,  therefore,  at  once  converted  into  black  oxide 
and  fully  exhausts  all  the  solvent  power  of  the 
alkaline  juices,  which  may  therefore  be  unable 
to  take  up  any  more  rapidly  a  large  than 
a  small  amount  of  the  drug.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases  in  which  minute  doses  of 
calomel  are  given  in  powdered  form,  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  drug  is  due  to  the  eon- 
version  of  part  of  the  calomel  into  corrosive 
sublimate.1 

Externally  applied,  calomel  is  often  used  as 
an  efficient  alterative  and  desiccant  in  venereal 
and  other  ulcers,  herpetic  eruptions,  etc. 

In  syphilis,  calomel  vapor  baths  once  or 
twice  a  week  are  often  of  service.  They  may 
be  made  extemporaneously  by  pouring  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water  into  a  dish,  putting  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  in  it,  and  heating  by  means 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  patient  being  seated  on 
a  chair  over  the  dish,  and  surrounded  by  blan- 
kets closely  wrapped  around  the  neck,  spread 
out  below. 

Dose,  as  an  alterative,  in  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  liver,  is  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  (0.032  to  0.065  Gm.)  every  night, 
or  every  other  night,  followed  in  the  morning, 

1 G.  Vulpius  has  investigated  the  conditions  which 
favor  the  formation  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  calomel 
mixtures,  and  reaches  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  No  sublimate  forms  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  mixtures  of  calomel  with  white  sugar, 
milk  sugar,  magnesia,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  so- 
dium bicarbonate. 

2.  No  such  formation  takes  place  in  three  months 
in  mixtures  of  calomel  with  magnesia,  magnesium 
carbonate,  and  sugar. 

3.  Minute  traces  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  found 
at  the  expiration  of  the  same  time  in  a  mixture  of 
calomel,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sugar  of  milk. 

4.  A  large  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  forma 
in  the  same  time  in  a  mixture  of  calomel,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  cane  sugar. 

5.  Calomel  powders  containing  magnesia  or  sodium 
bicarbonate  alone  will  contain  corrosive  sublimate  if 
digested  with  water. 

6.  The  formation  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  mix- 
tures of  calomel  and  alkalies  digested  in  water  for 
a  short  time  is  not  favored,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prevented,  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  water,  the  acid  neutralizing,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  alkalies  which  cause  the  formation.  (A.  J.  P., 
July,  1879.) 


if  the  bowels  are  not  opened,  by  a  gentle  sa 
laxative.  When  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  \ 
irritable,  as  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  from 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (0.008  to  0 
Gm.)  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  sc 
to  amount  to  one  or  two  grains  (0.065  to 
Gm.)  in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  a  \ 
to  salivation,  the  dose  is  from  half  a  graii 
a  grain  (0.032  to  0.065  Gm.)  three  or  J 
times  a  day,  to  be  increased  considerably 
urgent  cases.  Sometimes  very  minute  d'r 
as  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  or 
given  very  frequently,  so  as  to  amount  to 
ordinary  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
operate  more  effectually  as  a  sialagogue  i 
larger  doses.  When  large  doses  are  given 
this  view,  it  is  often  necessary  to  combine  t 
with  opimn.  As  a  purgative,  from  five 
fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1  Gm.)  or  more  ma; 
exhibited.  The  cathartic  action  is  not 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  and  e 
mous  quantities  have  been  given  with 
punity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  effei 
method  of  influencing  the  liver  and  other  ii 
tinal  glands,  is  the  exhibition  of  one-fourt 
one-half  grain  (0.016  to  0.032  Gm.) 
every  hour,  until  the  effect  is  produced  or  ffr 
six  grains  (0.32  or  0.4  Gm.)  have  been  ta 
Even  in  very  small  single  doses  of  not  i 
than  one,  two,  or  three  grains  (0.065,  ( 
or  0.20  Gm.),  calomel  purges  some  individ 
briskly.  In  these  persons,  large  doses,  the 
they  do  not  proportionally  increase  the  eva 
tion,  often  occasion  spasmodic  pain  in 
stomach  and  bowels.  For  children  larger  d 
are  generally  required  in  proportion  than 
adults.  Not  less  than  from  two  to  three  gi 
(0.13  to  0.20  Gm.)  should  be  given  as  a  p 
to  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  and  this  q 
tity  often  fails  to  act,  unless  assisted  by  ce  i 
oil  or  some  other  cathartic.  Calomel  ma; 
given  in  pill  made  with  gum  arabic  and  sy 
or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup  or  mola 

Off.  Prep. — Lotio    Hydrargyri  Nigra. 
Pilulse  Catharticae  Composite;,  U.  8.;  Rlula 
drargyri  Subeliloridi  Composita,  Br.;  Unguet 
Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRI  IODIDUM  FLAVUJV 
U.  S. 

YELLOW  MERCUROUS  IODIDE  [Oreen  Iodide 
Mercury,  Mercurous  Iodide,  Protiodide  of 
Mercury,  Yellow  Iodide  of  Mercury] 

( hy-drar'gy-ri  I-dd'i-dum  fla'viim) 
Hgl  =  324.40 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5 
cent,  of  pure  Mercurous  Iodide."    U.  S. 

Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Viride,  TJ.  S.  P.  1880: 
drargvri  Iodidum,  U.  S.  P.  1850  ;  Iodide  of  Mer 
Yellow  Iodide  of  Mercury,  Hydrargyrum  ioai 
Flavum,  Hydrargyri  Proto-ioduretum,  Ioduretum 
drargvrosum  ;  Protiodure  de  Mercure,  Iodure 
cureux.  Fr.  Cod.;  Hydrargyri  bijodatum, 
Quecksilberjodid,  Gelbes  Jodquecksilber,  O.J  fvo 
duro  di  mercurio,  It. ;  Yoduro  mercunoso,  sp. 
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Mercury,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
Tains] ;   Nitric  Acid,  Potassium  Iodide, 
led  Water,   each,   a   sufficient  quantity, 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  325  minims], 
of  Nitric  Acid  and  Distilled  Water,  and, 
the  liquid  is  cold,  pour  it  upon  the  Mer- 
contained  in  a  glass  beaker.    Set  the 
re  aside  in  a  dark  place,  and  keep  it  at 
1 1  km  at  are  between  25°  and  30°  C.  (77° 
S0°  ¥.),  with  occasional  agitation,  until 
■caetion  ceases  and  a  little  mercury  still 
ins  undissolved.    Separate  the  crystals  of 
nous  nitrate,   which   will   have  formed, 
the  mother-liquid,  allow  them  to  drain 
rlass  funnel,  and  dry  them  on  bibulous 
in  a  dark  place.    When  the  salt  is  dry 
he  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180 
]  of  it  in  six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
eters  [or  21  fluidounces,  470  minims] 
listilled  Water  to  which  six  cubic  centi- 
i  [or  97  minims]  of  Nitric  Acid  have 
usly  been  added.    Having  prepared  a 
ion  of  sixteen  grammes  [or  247  grains] 
Uassium  Iodide  in  thirty-two  cubic  centi- 
rs  [or  1  fluidounce,  39  minims]  of  Dis- 
Water,  slowly  pour  the  solution  of  Potas- 
Iodide  into  the  solution  of  Mercurous 
ite,  with  constant  stirring,  which  should  be 
nued  for  fifteen  minutes,  allow  the  pre- 
ate  to  subside,   decant   the  supernatant 
1,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation 
ten  successive  portions  of  five  hundred 
centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  min- 
each  of  Distilled  Water.    Finally,  trans- 
he  precipitate  to  a  filter,  and  dry  it  be- 
n  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  in  a  dark  place, 
temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  (104° 
and  keep  it  in  dark  amber-colored  vials, 
the  least  possible  exposure  to  light.  In- 
of  weighing  off  forty  grammes   [or  1 
i  av.,  180  grains]  of  the  Mercurous  Nitrate 
bove  directed,  the  whole  of  the  crystallized 
may  be  taken  and  the  amount  of  Potassium 
de,  etc.,  adjusted  to  the  proportions  given 
e."    U.  S. 

he  Br.  Pharm.  dropped  this  salt  at  its  1885 
ion,  and  did  not  restore  it  in  1898,  and  the 

sion  has  been  rather  severely  criticised. 

be  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  this 

differs  from  that  official  in  1880  1  for  green 
e  of  mercury;  it  is  essentially  the  process 

lydrargyri  lodidum  Viride,  U.  S.  1880. — "  Mer- 
<  ujht  pai  ts  [or  one  ounce  av.]  ;  Iodine,  five 
[or  two  hundred  and   seventy-four  grains]  ; 
hoi,  a   sufficient    quantity.    Pour    about  three 
»  [or  halt  a  fluidounce]  of  Alcohol  into  a  mortar 
lining  the  Mercury,  add  the  Iodine  in  several 
'ssive  portions,  and  triturate  the  mixture,  adding 
•lent  Alcohol  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  mass 
tautly  moist,  and  taking  care  that  it  shall  neither 
me  too  hot.  nor  be  exposed  to  light  during  the 
mis  steps  of  the  process.    Continue  the  tritura- 
nntil  all  globules  of  Mercury  have  disappeared 
the  mixture  has  become  nearly  dry   and  has 
tired  n  greenish-yellow   color.    Then   add  suffi- 
t  Alcohol  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  thin  paste, 
r  this  into  a  bottle,  let  it  stand  for  several  days, 
then  wash  the  Iodide  twice  with  about  fifty 
'  lor  half  a  pintl  of  Alcohol  each  time,  and  de- 
the  washings.    Transfer  the  Iodide  to  a  filter 
continue  washing  with  Alcohol  until  the  wash- 
are  no  longer  affected  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 


recommended  by  Edward  Soetje  (Proc.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1888,  p.  167),  the  product  is  the  result  of 
double  decomposition  between  mercui-ous  nitrate 
and  potassium  iodide,  in  solution,  yellow  mer- 
curous iodide  and  potassium  nitrate  being 
formed.  This  method  of  making  mercurous 
iodide  has  long  been  known,  but  the  disadvan- 
tage heretofore  has  been  that  some  mercuric 
iodide  was  formed,  which  contaminated  the  pro- 
duct; the  thorough  washing  by  ten  successive 
portions  of  distilled  water  should  remove  all 
traces  of  this  impurity.  Several  other  methods 
of  making  mercurous  iodide  have  been  proposed. 
Roland  Seeger  suggests  double  decomposition 
between  mercurous  acetate  and  potassium  iodide. 
{A.  J.  P.,  1859,  p.  204.)  Boutigny  proposes  to 
decompose  calomel  by  potassium  iodide,  and 
gives  the  following  formula.  Twenty-nine 
drachms  of  calomel  are  mixed  with  twenty 
drachms  of  pulverized  potassium  iodide  in  a 
glass  mortar,  and  twelve  ounces  of  boiling 
distilled  water  poured  upon  the  mixture.  After 
cooling  the  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  precipi- 
tate washed  on  a  filter  with  distilled  water, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  viii. 
326.)  This  process  was  not  successful  with 
Charles  Bullock,  when  he  used  the  reacting 
ingredients  in  quantities  six  times  those  re- 
commended by  Boutigny.  John  Canavan  of 
New  York,  ascribes  the  failure  to  insufficient 
trituration,  which,  to  insure  complete  reac- 
tion, must  be  long  continued.  If  the  reaction 
be  imperfect,  the  water  washes  away  not  only 
potassium  chloride,  but  also  potassium  iodide, 
holding  in  solution  a  part  of  mercurous  iodide 
formed,  which  is  ultimately  decomposed  into 
mercuric  iodide  and  metallic  mercury.  The 
experiments  of  Maisch  tend  to  confirm  this 
view.  He  further  found  that  a  boiling  tem- 
perature enables  potassium  chloride  to  decom- 
pose the  mercurous  iodide  perceptibly,  and  in- 
fers that  the  use  of  cold  water  would  give  a 
purer  product.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
the  process  of  Boutigny  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  giving  a  pure  mercurous  iodide. 

P.  Yvon  has  prepared  mercurous  iodide  by 
subliming  iodine  with  an  excess  of  mercury,  and 
subsequently  washing  it  with  diluted  nitric 
acid.  (/.  Pi  C,  4e  ser.,  xviii.  p.  167.)  George 
A.  Haffa  precipitated  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  with  potassium  iodide,  and  obtained 
mercurous  iodide  of  a  yellow  or  green  color 
according  to  the  density  of  the  solution.  The 
solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  is  prepared  by 
acting  upon  15,000  zv.  of  mercury  with  a  cold 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  (6000  gr.)  and  water 
(4000  gr.),  placing  the  vessel  in  cold  water, 
and  stirring  the  contents  constantly  until  the 
reaction  has  entirely  ceased;  the  white  crys- 
talline  mass,   without   being  separated  from 


Lastly  drv  the  product  in  a  dark  place,  between 
sheets' of  bibulous  paper,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 40"  C.  (104*  F.).  Keep .the  product  in  well- 
stopped  bottles,  protected  from  light.  U.  S.  1880.  w 
nrocess  for  forming  the  mercurous  iodide  is  a  case 
of  simple  combination,  the  alcohol  facihtat.ng  the 
union  by  dissolving  the  iodine. 
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the  excess  of  metallic  mercury,  is  then  dissolved 
in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  (1  oz.  to 
the  gallon)  until  the  solution  measures  four 
pints.  For  preparing  green  mercurous  iodide, 
six  ounces  of  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate 
are  mixed  with  six  pints  of  water,  and  there 
is  added  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  with  con- 
stant stirring,  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
(3  oz.  in  54  oz.  of  water) ;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  Yellow  mercurous  iodide  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  except  that  two  ounces  of 
solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  diluted  with 
water  (8  pints)  are  used  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  (1  oz.  in  4  pints  of  Water). 
This  salt  darkens  much  more  quickly  when 
exposed  to  the  light  than  that  made  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  1880  process.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886.) 
Stomen  practically  confirms  these  results.  {Ber. 
d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1887;  see  also  Ph.  Era,  1888.) 
From  experiments  by  C.  H.  Wood,  it  appears 
that  the  green  iodide  is  a  mixture  of  yellow 
iodide  and  metallic  mercury.  By  continuing  the 
trituration,  the  powders  become  more  and  more 
yellow,  and  at  length  have  only  a  tinge  of  green. 
He  infers  that  pure  mercurous  iodide  is  yel- 
low, and  that  the  green  color  is  owing  to  an 
admixture  of  the  blue  of  the  mercury  with 
the  yellow  of  the  mercurous  iodide.1  (P. 
1868.)  Fliickiger  (Pharmaceutische  Chemie, 
2d  ed.,  1888)  agrees  with  this  view,  and  says 
that  by  slow  sublimation,  at  a  very  gentle  heat, 
the  true  mercurous  iodide  can  be  obtained  in 
small  transparent  yellow  crystals  of  the  quad- 
ratic system  which  are  related  to  the  forms 
of  calomel.  (See  J.  P.  C,  1894,  67.)  Francois' 
process  is  essentially  the  result  of  the  reducing 
action  of  aldehyde  on  iodomercurammonium 
iodide.   (J.  P.  C,  1894,  67.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
bright  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  odorless  and 
tasteless.  By  exposure  to  light  it  becomes 
darker,  in  proportion  as  it  undergoes  decom- 
position into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric 
iodide.  Almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  wholly 
insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  When  slowly  and 
moderately  heated,  it  assumes  at  first  an  orange 
and  then  a  red  color,  becoming  yellow  again 
on  cooling.  When  quickly  and  strongly  heated, 
it  is  at  first  partially  decomposed  into  mercury 
and  mercuric  iodide,  and  finally  is  volatilized, 
leaving  not  more  than  0.05  percent,  of  residue. 
When  Mercurous  Iodide  is  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  little  manganese  dioxide,  vapor  of 
iodine  is  evolved.   In  contact  with  a  solution  of 


1  Fatrouillard  recommends  Dublanc's  process,  which 
consists  in  triturating  together  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curic (red)  iodide  and  of  metallic  mercury,  in  the 
following  proportions ;  mercuric  iodide  227  parts ; 
mercury  100  parts.  The  mercuric  iodide  may  easily 
be  obtained  of  absolute  purity  and  in  a  state  of 
perfect  dryness  ;  besides,  during  the  trituration  there 
is  no  risk  of  loss  by  volatilization.  The  mixture 
should  merely  be  moistened  with  alcohol  of  eighty  per 
cent.,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  well  triturated  ; 
the  reaction  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  product  is  of  a  dark  greenish-yellow  color.  By 
way  of  precaution,  it  should  be  washed  with  boiling 
alcohol.  (Rtp.  de  Pharm.,  1877,  549;  N.  R.,  Nov. 
1877.) 


potassium  iodide,  the  salt  is  decomposed 
mercuric  iodide,  which  dissolves,  and  met! 
mercury,  which  remains  undissolved.  If  0.5  < 
of  the  salt  be  shaken  with  10  Ce.  of  ale 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  and  ( 
filtered,  a  portion  of  the  perfectly  clear  filt 
should  be  scarcely  affected  by  hydrogen 
phide  T.S.,  nor  should  it  produce  more  t 
a  very  faint,  transient  opalescence  a\ 
dropped  into  water ;  and  if  5  Cc.  of  the  filt 
be  evaporated  on  a  white  porcelain  surf 
not  more  than  a  very  faint,  red  stain  sh< 
remain  (absence  of  more  than  traces  of  > 
curie  iodide)."  U.  S.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7.75. 
quickly  and  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes 
red  crystals,  which  afterwards  become  yet 
"  Gradually  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  yield 
yellow  sublimate,  which,  upon  friction,  or  a 
cooling,  becomes  red,  while  globules  of  met; 
mercury  are  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tu 
Br.  1867.  It  is  sometimes  considered  to- 
composed  of  two  atoms  of  mercury  united  > 
two  atoms  of  iodine,  Hg2l2,  397  4-  251.: 
648.8,  although  most  chemists  and  the  pre: 
U.  S.  P.  make  its  formula  Hgl,  consisting 
one  atom  of  mercury  198.50,  and  one  of  io< 
125.9  =  324.40.  (See  Chem.  News,  1896, 
95,  306.) 

Uses. — Mercurous  iodide  is  used  in  advai 
syphilis.  The  dose  is  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0  j 
Gm.),  gradually  increased  to  two  grains  (i 
Gm.).  It  should  never  be  given  at  the  s. 
time  with  potassium  iodide,  which  convert 
into  mercuric  iodide  and  metallic  mercury. 

Dose,  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0.012  Gm.). 

HYDRARGYRI  IODIDUM  RUBRUA' 
U.  S.,  Br. 

RED  MERCURIC  IODIDE  [Biniodide  of  Mercurj 
Mercuric  Iodide,  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury] 

( hy-drar'gy-ri  i-5d'i-dum  ru'brum) 

Hgl2  ==  450.30 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5 
cent,  of  pure  Mercuric  Iodide."    U.  S.  "\ 
cipitated  Mercuric  Iodide,  Hgl2,  formed  by 
interaction  of  mercuric  chloride  and  potass 
iodide."  Br. 

Mercurius    Iodatus    Ruber,    Deutoioduretum  ;  | 
drargyri,  Hydrargyrum  Iodatum  Rubrum,  Iodure 
Hydrargyricum  ;  Deutoiodide  of  Mercury  ;  Iodure 
curique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Deuto-iodure  (Bi-iodure)  de  . 
cure,  Fr.;  Hydrargyrum  Bijodatum,  P.  O.;  Qu<K' 
berjodid,  Rothes  Jodquecksilber,  O.;  Bijoduro  di 
curio,  It. ;  Yoduro  mercurico,  Sp. 

*  "  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride,  forty  gr 
mes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Potass 
Iodide,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quant 
Dissolve  the  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride 
the  Potassium  Iodide,  each,  in  eight  hum 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  rl 
ims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  the  solut:j 
separately.  Pour  both  solutions,  siniu 
neously  and  in  a  thin  stream,  with  conslj 
and  very  active  stirring,  into  two  thou-'', 
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centimeters  [or  67  fluidounees,  5  flui- 
hms]  of  Distilled  Water.  When  the  pre- 
ate  has  subsided,  decant  the  supernatant 
d,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and 
i  it  with  cold  Distilled  Water,  until  the 
lings  give  not  more  than  a  slight  opales- 
e  with  silver  nitrate  test  solution.  Finally, 
it  in  a  dark  place,  between  sheets  of  bibu- 
paper,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
('.  (104°  F.),  and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered 
es,  protected  from  light."   U.  S. 

i  the  above  process  for  forming  mercuric 
le  a  double  decomposition  takes  place  be- 
n  corrosive  sublimate  and  potassium  iodide, 
[ting  in  the  formation  of  potassium  chlo- 

whirh  remains  in  solution,  and  mercuric 
le  which  precipitates.  The  precipitate  is 
i)le  in  the  reacting  salts,  and  hence  a  loss 
an  of  it  is  incurred  by  an  excess  of  either, 
s  best,  however,  to  have  a  slight  excess 
he  potassium  iodide,  which  is  furnished  by 
proportion  taken  in  the  formula,  as  then 
mposition  of  the  whole  of  the  corrosive 
imate  is  insured,  and  any  contamination  of 
mercuric  iodide  by  it  prevented ;  loss  by 
i urn  in  the  supernatant  liquid  is  largely 
a t cil  by  the  improvement  which  was  first  in- 
uced  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  whereby  separate 
tions  are  poured  simultaneously  into  a 
e  volume  of  water.  The  process  of  the 
lburgh  College  consisted  in  a  combination 
te  ingredients  by  trituration  in  due  propor- 

with  the  aid  of  alcohol;  but  after  the 
powder  was  obtained  it  was  treated  with  a 
ng  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which  dis- 
id  the  mercuric  iodide  to  the  exclusion  of 

contaminating  mercurous  iodide,  and  the 
don  thus  obtained,  on  cooling,  deposited 
pure  mercuric  salt  in  crystals.  F.  R. 
iams  states  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
red  iodide  on  a  large  scale  the  amount  of 
t  required  by  the  official  processes  is  very 
blcsome.   He  remedies  it  by  using  ammo- 

ii  chloride,  so  as  to  get  a  very  concentrated 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  he  adds 

concentrated  solution  of  the  iodide.  The 
tion  of  the  ammonium  chloride  does  not 
rfere  with  the  reaction,  but  is  of  material 
ice  in  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  corro- 
sublimate.  (P.  ./.,  June,  1873.) 
ias.  L.  Mitchell  has  improved  upon  the  pro- 
of Williams;  see  foot-note.1 
-operties.— As  obtained  by  the  late  Edin- 
h  process,  it  is  in  splendid  crimson  acicular 


Vdrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum,  Mitchell's  Process. 
ury,  1000  gr.  ;  Nitric  Acid,  1700  gr.  ;  Potas- 
Iodlde,  1662  gr.  or  q.  s.  ;  Distilled  Water,  q.  s. 
ead  of  the  mercury  and  nitric  acid,  2500  gr.  of 
ion  of  mercuric  nitrate  can  be  used.)  Dissolve 
nerenry  in  the  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
tiu  large  quantities  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
ion  between  the  acid  and  the  mercury  generates 
"tent  heat i.  and  dilute  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
?•  Then  add  the  potassium  iodide,  dissolved  in 
t  tuiulouncos  of  water,  until  no  further  preeipi- 
«i  ensues,  being  careful  towards  the  last  to  add 
solution  very  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  dissolving 
mercuric  iodide  in  an  excess  of  the  liquid.  Col- 
tie  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  well  with  dis- 
a  water,  drain  and  dry.  (A.  J.  P..  1876.  116.) 


crystals.  Kohler  has  found,  however,  that  it 
crystallizes  better  from  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1879,  p.  608.)  It 
also  crystallizes  well  from  hot  saturated  solu- 
tions in  acetone,  glacial  acetic  acid,  absolute 
alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  and  nitric  acid  of  1.2 
sp.  gr.,  see  also  Chem.  News,  1900,  24.  When 
heated  the  mass  becomes  yellow  at  about  150° 
C.  (302°  P.),  melting  at  254°  C.  (489.2°  F.) 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  and  sublimes  at  349° 
C.  in  yellow  rhombic  scales,  which  become  red 
on  cooling.  Mercuric  iodide  is  a  dimorphous 
substance,  having  a  different  crystalline  form 
in  its  red  and  yellow  states.  According  to 
Schiff,  it  is  only  in  its  yellow  form  that  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  hence  it  is  that,  when  sepa- 
rated by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it 
falls  in  this  condition.  (Ann.  C'h.  Ph.,  cix. 
371.)  It  forms  definite  compounds  with  the 
iodides  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  compound 
formed  with  potassium  iodide  has  been  used  as 
a  medicine.  (See  Potassium  Iodohydrargyrate, 
in  Part  II.)  "  When  digested  with  solution 
of  soda  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
the  fluid,  cleared  by  filtration  and  mixed  with 
solution  of  starch,  gives  a  blue  precipitate 
on  being  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,"  showing 
that  it  is  an  iodide.  Mercuric  iodide  consists 
of  one  atom  of  mercury  198.5,  and  two  atoms 
of  iodine  251.S0  =  450.30,  and  its  formula  is 
Hgl2.  It  combines  with  mercurous  iodide,  so 
as  to  form  a  yellow  sesqui-iodide,  represented 
by  the  formula  Hgl  +  Hgl2,  or  Hg2l~3. 

"A  scarlet-red,  amorphous  powder,  odorless 
and  tasteless;  permanent  in  the  air.  Almost 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  116  parts  of 
alcohol,  85  parts  of  ether,  and  1340  parts  of 
chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  15 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  the  soluble  iodides,  mercuric  chloride, 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  hot  solutions  of  the 
alkali  chlorides.  When  heated  to  about  150° 
C.  (302°  F.),  the  salt  becomes  yellow,  but 
again  assumes  a  red  color  on  cooling:  at  253° 
C.  (487.4°  F.)  it  fuses  to  a  dark  yellow  liquid, 
which,  on  cooling,  forms  a  yellow,  crystalline 
mass,  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  finally 
volatilized,  leaving  no  appreciable  residue.  On 
heating  the  salt  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
and  adding  a  little  sugar  of  milk,  metallic  mer- 
cury is  precipitated.  A  saturated  solution  of 
Mercuric  Iodide  in  hot  alcohol  should,  after 
cooling,  be  colorless:  and  when  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  solution  should 
not  redden  blue  litmus  paper  (absence  of  mer- 
curic chloride).  If  about  0.5  Gm.  of  Mercuric 
Iodide  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  10  Cc.  of 
distilled  water,  the  filtered  liquid  should  not 
become  more  than  slightly  colored  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  T.S..  nor  give  more  than  a  slight 
opalescence  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (limit  of 
soluble  chlorides  or  iodides)."  U.  8.  "A  crys- 
talline powder  of  a  vermilion  color,  becoming 
yellow  when  a  film  of  it  spread  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  gently  heated  over  a  lamp.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly 
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in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  but  freely  and 
entirely  in  ether  (absence  of  mercurous  iodide), 
or  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  It  affords 
tbe  reactions  characteristic  of  mercuric  com- 
pounds and  of  iodides.  It  volatilizes  at  a  tem- 
perature under  redness,  leaving  not  more  than  a 
trace  of  fixed  matter.  When  heated  with  excess 
of  copper  it  should  yield  43.5  to  44  per  cent,  of 
metallic  mercury."  Br. 

Uses. — Mercuric  iodide  is  a  powerful  irritant 
poison.  It  has  been  used  in  similar  diseases 
with  the  mercurous  iodide,  namely,  in  scrofula 
and  syphilis,  but  is  much  more  active.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  old,  obstinate  cases  of 
syphilis,  as  in  syphilitic  rheumatic  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  bones,  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  cases 
no  practical  difference  between  its  action  and 
that  of  corrosive  sublimate,  although  sometimes 
it  is  better  borne  by  the  stomach  than  is  the 
latter  preparation.  The  dose  is  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  (0.003  Gm.),  gradually  increased 
to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.),  given 
in  pill.  It  is  sometimes  administered  in  water 
with  potassium  iodide  so  as  to  make  a  solu- 
tion of  potassio-mercuric  iodide.1  Cazenave 
considers  mercuric  iodide  to  be  the  best  topical 
application  in  lupus.  He  applies  it  in  thin 
layers,  every  six  or  eight  days,  to  small  por- 
tions of  the  ulcerated  surface  at  a  time,  in 
the  form  of  a  caustic  ointment,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  the  iodide,  oil,  and  lard.  The.  appli- 
cation produces  severe  pain,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  sharp  inflammation,  which  soon  ter- 
minates, leaving  the  ulcer  in  an  improved 
condition,  with  a  tendency  to  cicatrize  smoothly 
and  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  skin.  A 
solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  olive  oil  (1  in 
5000),  which  is  to  be  prescribed  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  has  been  prepared  by  Del- 
acour.  (See  J.  P.  C,  1903,  603;  1904, 
No.  2.) 

Dose,  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.003  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Arseni  et  Hydrargyri  Iod- 
idi,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi 
Rubri,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  FLAVUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

YELLOW  MERCURIC  OXIDE 

( hy-draVgy-ri  ox'j-diim  fla'vum) 

HgO  =  214.38 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per- 
cent, of  pure  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide."   U.  S. 


1  Sirop  Gibert.  Gibert's  Syrup. — A  syrup  lias  been 
largely  used  in  the  French  hospitals  and  in  this  coun- 
try which  has  received  this  name.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving three  grains  of  mercuric  iodide  and  one  hun- 
dt-vl  and  two  grains  of  potassium  iodide  in  three 
fluidrachms  of  water,  filtering,  and  adding  sufficient 
simple  syrup  to  make  ten  fluidounces.  Bach  table- 
spoonful  contains  about  one-seventh  of  a  grain  of 
mercuric  iodide  and  five  grains  of  potassium  iodide. 


"  Precipitated  Mercuric  Oxide,  HgO,  obt;  > 
by  the  interaction  of  mercuric  chloride  id 
sodium  hydroxide."  Br. 

Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury  ;  Hydrargyrum  Oiic 
Flavum    vel    Praecipitatum  ;    Precipitated  Oiic  n 
Mercury,  Mercuric  Oxide ;  Oxyde  Mercurlque  j  it 
Fr.  Cod.;  Oxide  de  Mercure  jaune  ou  precipite 
Hydrargyrum  oxydatum  via  humida  paratum  / 
Praecipitirtes    (Gelbes)    Quecksilberoxyd.  G  •  (  1 
mercurico  giallo,  It.;  Oxido  mercurico  amarilio, 

*  "  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride,  one  hw 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  So  m 
Hydroxide,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quai  i/ 
Dissolve  the  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloric  in 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
ounces  6J  fluidrachms]  of  warm  Dis 
Water,  and  filter  the  solution.  Dissolve  le 
Sodium  Hydroxide  (which  should  contai 
least  90  percent,  of  pure,  anhydrous  so 
hydroxide)  in  one  thousand  cubic  centin 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  into  this  solution 
gradually,  and  with  constant  stirring,  the 
tion  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride.  , 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  at  a 
perature  of  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  sti 
frequently.  Then  decant  the  supernatant, 
liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  wash  the 
repeatedly  by  the  addition  and  decantatk 
portions  of  Distilled  Water,  using  one  thoi 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i 
drachms]  of  Water  each  time.  Collect  the 
cipitate  on  a  strainer,  and  continue  the  wa  is; 
with  warm  Distilled  Water,  until  a  small 
tion  of  the  washings,  when  poured  on  a 
mercuric  chloride  test  solution,  no  longer 
duces  a  yellowish  turbidity  at  the  line  of 
tact  of  the  two  liquids.  Then  allow  the 
cipitate  to  drain,  and  dry  it  between  s 
of  bibulous  paper,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a 
perature  not  exceeding  30°  C.  (86°  F.) 
keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  prot  'd 
from  light."    U.  S. 

The  process  adopted  for  this  preparati 
that  of  Hoffmann.    The  United  States 
macopceia  directs  the  alkaline  solution  in  e 
and  the  addition  of  the  eorrosive  subl 
to  the  alkali.    Both  these  points  are  impo 
for  if  the  corrosive  sublimate  be  in 
brown  oxychloridc  will  be  formed  towarc 
last  of  the  decomposition,  and  when  the 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  corrosive  subli 
the  same  compound  will  be  f  ormed .  froi 
first,  and  is  with  difficulty  decomposed  I 
excess  of  alkali.    The  solution  of  sodhiD 
droxide  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
carbonate,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  b 
mercuric  carbonate.    The  mercuric  chlori 
precipitated  by  the  sodium  hydroxide,  sc 
chloride  being  left  in  solution.    The  ( 
of  the  subsequent  washing  is  to  remov 
sodium  chloride  and    the  excess  of  the  al 


1  Charles  L.  Mitchell  proposes  an  improvemf 
the  official  process,  which  avoids  the  use  ot 
vessels  when  it  is  made  on  a  large  scale,  tie 
of  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate   (prepared  o 
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i  process  was  improved  in  the  1890  revision 
(I  the  improvement  retained  in  the  8th 
.)  through  the  use  of  a  freshly  made  solu- 
i  of  sodium  hydroxide ;  the  official  "  solu- 

i  of  potassa"  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880 
cess  invariably  contained  potassium  car- 
ate,  except  when  it  was  freshly  made,  and 

presence  of  carbonate  gave  the  mercuric 
le  a  reddish-brown  tint  which  was  very  ob- 
ionable. 

'roperties. — The  official  mercuric  oxide  is  of 
•cllow  color  similar  to  that  of  the  yolk 
igg.  and  is  a  completely  amorphous  powder, 
[biting  no  evidence  of  crystalline  particles 
l  under  the  microscope.  Yellow  mercuric 
le  differs  from  the  red  only  by  being  amor- 
08  and  in  a  much  more  minute  state  of 
sion,  the  red  oxide  by  trituration  aequir- 

an  orange  and  finally  a  yellow  color.  In 
sequence  of  its  different  state  of  aggre- 
on,  il  is  much  more  quickly  acted  on  by  re- 
nts than  is  the  red  oxide.  Thus,  oxalic  acid, 
eh  acts  on  the  red  oxide  only  with  the  aid 
neat,  immediately  combines  with  the  yellow 
le  at  ordinary  temperatures,  producing  the 
te  oxalate,  and  while  the  latter  oxide,  in 
tact  with  chlorine,  gives  up  oxygen  to  that 
Dent,  forming  hypochlorous  acid  and  corro- 
snblimate,  the  former  exercises  scarcely 

influence  on  the  gas  at  common  tempera- 
's. It  is  described  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
cia as  "a  light  orange-yellow,  amorphous, 
.y,  impalpable  powder;  odorless,  and  hav- 

a  somewhat  metallic  taste;  permanent  in 

air,  but  turning  darker  on  exposure  to 
t.  Almost  insoluble  in  water,  insoluble 
dcohol,  but  readily  and  completely  soluble 
liluted  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  forming 
rless  solutions.  When  moderately  heated, 
ow  Mercuric  Oxide  assumes  a  red  color, 
.i  red  heat  it  is  completely  decomposed  into 
gen  and  metallic  mercury,  and  is  finally 
tilized,  leaving  not  more  than  0.1  percent, 
residue.  When  moistened  with  hot  water, 
low  Mercuric  Oxide  should  not  turn  red 
us  paper  blue.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Yellow  Mer- 
ic  Oxide  be  digested  on  a  water-bath,  for 
'en  minutes,  with  a  solution  of  1  Gm.  of 
lie  acid  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  it  will  be  con- 
ed iuto  white  mercuric  oxalate  (distinction 

ii  red  mercuric  oxide).    On  dissolving  0.1 
of  the  Oxide  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric 

■  the  resulting  solution  should  be  clear,  and 
ud  not  afford  more  than  a  slight  opales- 
e  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (limit  of  chlo- 
>)■.  The  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  Oxide 
mixture  of  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
o.  of  water,  should  not  respond  to  the  tests 
foreign  salts,  metals,  or  arsenic,  as  de- 
tad  under  Hydrargyri   Chloridum  Mite." 


mercury  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acidt.  any 
-™ent  quantity ;  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
•  1 a  sufficient  quantity.  The  solution  of  mer- 
'  ?ltr.ate  ls  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
>J t  it0  tlle  s°lution  of  sodium  hydroxide  ;  the 
r  snouid  be  in  slight  excess.  The  yellow  pre- 
is  collected,  washed  well,  and  dried. 


U.  S.  "A  yellow  powder  yielding  nothing  to 
water,  but  being  readily  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  affording  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  mercuric  salts.  Gently  heated 
it  assumes  a  red  color.  Heated  to  incipient 
redness  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  the  vapor 
of  mercury,  leaving  only  an  insignificant 
amount  of  fixed  residue;  the  proportion  of 
metallic  mercury  obtained  being  92  to  92.5  per 
cent."  Br.  I.  Comere  explains  in  a  paper  in 
Repert.  de  Pharm.,  1881,  199,  the  various  con- 
ditions and  modifications  in  the  process  neces- 
sary t<>  make  the  oxide  vaiy  in  color.  (A/.  R., 
1882,  149.) 

Uses. — The  attention  which  has  been  recently 
paid  to  the  yellow  oxide  is  owing  to  its  peculiar 
applicability  to  the  local  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  its  amorphous 
character.  B.  Squire  of  England,  was  the 
first  to  notice  publicly  this  use  of  the  oxide 
(P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  vi.  512).  At  present  the  yellow 
oxide  is  very  largely  used  by  oculists  through- 
out the  world.  The  red  oxide,  however  carefully 
it  may  be  triturated,  even  though  in  a  perfectly 
impalpable  state,  still  shows  under  the  micro- 
scope crystalline  particles,  which  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva  cause  more  or  less  irritation ;  it 
can,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  as 
an  ointment,  it  may  sometimes  be  productive 
of  serious  annoyance.  From  this  objection  the 
yellow  oxide  is  exempt. 

Off.  Prep. — Oleatum  Hydrargyri,  U.  8.;  Un- 
guentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Flavi,  U.  £>'.,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

RED  MERCURIC  OXIDE  [Red  Precipitate] 

( hy-driir'pry-rl  ox'i-dum  ro'brum) 

HgO  =  214.38 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per- 
cent, of  pure  Red  Mercuric  Oxide,  and  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected 
from  light,"  U.  S.  "  Red  Mercuric  Oxide, 
HgO,  is  obtained  by  heating  mercurous  nitrate 
until  acid  vapors  cease  to  be  evolved."  Br. 

Peroxide  of  Mercury,  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury  ; 
Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydum,  Mercurius  Corrosivus 
Ruber  vel  Prsecipitatus,  oxydum  Hydrargyricum  ; 
Oxyde  mercurique  rouge.  Fr.  Cod. :  Deutoxyde  ou 
Peroxyde  de  Mercure,  Preeipite  rouge,  Poudre  de  Jean 
de  Vigo.  Fr.;  Hydrargyrum  Oxydatum.  P.  O.;  Queck- 
silberoxyd,  Hottier  Praecipitat,  Quecksilber  Pr.-ecip- 
itat,  Rothes  Quecksilberoxyd.  G. ;  Ossido  mercunco 
rosso.  It. ;  Oxido  mercurico  rojo,  Sp. 

Neither  Pharmacopoeia  gives  at  present  an 
official  process  for  this  oxide.  For  former 
processes,  see  below.1 

1  ••  Take  of  Mercury  thirty-six  troyounces;  Nitric 
Acid  twenty-four  trot/ounces;  Water  iuo  pints.  Pis- 
solve  the  Mercury,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in 
the  Acid  and  Water  previously  mixed,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Rub  the  drv  mass  into  powder,  and 
heat  it  in  a  very  shallow  vessel  until  red  vapors 
cease  to  rise."  V.  S.  1870.  "  Take  of  Mercury,  by 
weight,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois]  :  Nitric  Acid  four 
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The  preparation  is  still  frequently  called  by 
its  older  name,  red  precipitate.  The  name 
of  red  mercuric  oxide  is  appropriate,  as  mer- 
curic nitrate  exists  in  it  merely  as  an  acci- 
dental impurity,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
distinguish  the  preparation  from  the  oxide 
obtained  by  calcining  mercury,  the  latter  not 
being  official,  and  perhaps  never  employed. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  mercurial,  various 
circumstances  influence  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  must  be  attended  to,  if  it  is  desired  to 
procure  the  oxide  with  that  fine  bright  orange- 
red  color,  and  shining  scaly  appearance,  usually 
considered  desirable.  Among  these  circum- 
stances is  the  condition  of  the  mercuric  nitrate 
submitted  to  calcination.  According  to  Gay- 
Lussac,  it  should  be  employed  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  grains.  If  previously  pul- 
verized, as  directed  in  some  of  the  official  pro- 
cesses, it  will  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder ;  if 
it  be  in  the  state  of  large  and  dense  crystals,  the 
oxide  will  have  a  deep  orange  color.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  mercury  and  acid  be  free 
from  impurities.  It  is  highly  important  that 
sufficient  nitric  acid  be  employed  fully  to  satu- 
rate the  mercury.  According  to  R.  Dufass  a 
mercuric  oxide  which  combines  the  good  prop- 
erties of  both  red  and  yellow  oxides,  without 
any  of  their  disadvantages,  is  obtained  as  fol- 
lows: 125  Gm.  of  potassium  carbonate  and  500 
Gm.  of  water  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  100  Gm.  of  mercuric  chloride  in  1875 
Gm.  of  water  is  slowly  added  under  continued 
boiling.  The  resultant  precipitate,  after  wash- 
ing and  drying,  is  obtained  as  an  orange- 
yellow  crystalline  powder.  (Suddeut.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1902,  836.)  Paysse,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  of  red  precipitate, 
recommended  70  parts  of  nitric  acid  from  34° 
to  38°  Baume,  to  50  parts  of  mercury.  This, 
however,  is  an  excess  of  acid.  We  have  been 
told  by  a  skilful  practical  chemist  of  Philadel- 
phia that  he  has  found,  by  repeated  experi- 
ment, 7  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  35°  Baume  to 
be  sufficient  fully  to  saturate  6  parts  of  mer- 
cury. Less  will  not  answer,  and  more  will  be 
useless.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  salt  should 


fluidounces  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Water 
two  fluidounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Dissolve  half  the 
Mercury  in  the  Nitric  Acid  diluted  with  the  Water, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  with  the  dry 
salt  thus  obtained,  triturate  the  remainder  of  the 
Mercury  until  the  two  are  uniformly  blended  to- 
gether. Heat  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with 
repeated  stirring,  until  acid  vapors  cease  to  be 
evolved."  Br.  1885. 

In  this  process  the  mercury  is  dissolved  by  the 
nitric  acid,  forming  either  mercuric  nitrate,  or  a 
mixture  of  this  with  mercurous  nitrate.  The  re- 
sulting mass  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  is  decom- 
posed, giving  out  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  assuming 
successively  a  yellow,  an  orange,  and  a  brilliant 
purple-red  color,  which  becomes  orange-red  on  cooling. 
These  changes  are  owing  to  the  gradual  separation 
and  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  by  the  oxygen 
of  which  the  mercurous  oxide,  if  any  be  present,  is 
converted  into  mercuric  oxide,  while  nitrogen  dioxide 
gas  escapes,  and  becomes  nitrogen  tetroxide  on  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  mercuric  oxide  is  left  behind, 
but  in  general  not  quite  free  from  the  nitrate,  which 
cannot  "be  wholly  decomposed  by  heat  without  en- 
dangering the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  itself,  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  metal. 


be  removed  from  the  vessel  in  which  h 
formed;  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  produc 
always  more  beautiful  when  the  calcinatioi 
performed  in  the  same  vessel.  A  glass  £ 
may  be  used  with  a  large  flat  bottom,  so  i 
an  extended  surface  may  be  exposed  and 
parts  heated  equally.  The  metal  and  acid  1 
ing  been  introduced,  the  flask  should  be  ph 
in  a  sand  bath,  and  covered  with  sand  up  to 
neck.  The  solution  of  the  mercury  shoulc 
favored  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  should  ai 
wards  be  gradually  increased  till  red  va] 
appear,  then  maintained  as  equably  as  po* 
until  these  vapors  cease  and  at  last  slig 
elevated  until  oxygen  gas  begins  to  esc  : 
This  may  be  known  by  the  increased  brillij 
with  which  a  taper  will  burn  if  placed  in 
mouth  of  the  flask,  or  by  its  rekindling  if 
tially  extinguished.  Too  high  a  tempera 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  decomposes 
oxide  and  volatilizes  the  mercury.  At  the  (! 
of  the  operation,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  sh> 
be  stopped,  and  the  heat  gradually  diminis 
the  flask  being  still  allowed  to  remain  in 
sand  bath.  These  last  precautions  are  sai 
be  essential  to  the  fine  red  color  of  the  prep 
tion.  It  is  best  to  operate  upon  a  large  qi 
tity  of  materials,  as  the  heat  may  be  thus  t 
uniformly  maintained.  The  former  direc 
of  the  Br.  Ph.,  to  rub  a  portion  of  men 
with  the  nitrate  before  decomposing  it, 
ders  the  process  more  economical,  as  the  n 
acid,  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipatec 
thus  employed  in  oxidizing  an  additional  qi 
tity  of  the  metal.  As  the  process  is  ordinr 
conducted  in  laboratories,  the  mercuric  nit 
is  decomposed  in  shallow  earthen  vessels,  se\ 
of  which  are  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sanil 
the  chamber  of  an  oven  or  furnace,  prov 
with  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  vapors.  I 
vessel  may  conveniently  contain  ten  pound 
the  nitrate.  There  is  always  loss  in  the  op 
tion  thus  conducted.1  Egeling  states  that 
oxide  can  be  prepared  by  precipitation  so 
the  resulting  product  cannot  be  distingui:  i 
from  that  made  by  ignition.  Into  a  boi. 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (1:5)  a  boi 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydro 
is  poured,  until  the  dark  brown  color  of  the  i 
chloride  is  changed  to  a  bright  red,  and 
liquid  reacts  faintly  alkaline;  this  is  poi 
into  20  volumes  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
cipitate  collected,  washed  and  drained,  i 
Ztg.,  92,  517.) 

Properties. — Red  precipitate,  well  preps! 
has  a  brilliant  red  color,  with  a  shade  of  ora 
a  shining  scaly  appearance,  and  an  acrid  t 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  of  w 
Barker  found""  1000  parts  to  take  up  0.6* 
the  oxide.  Christison  found  1  part  of 
oxide  to  be  dissolved  by  about  7000  part 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  to  give  a  d 

»For  a  process  for  Hydrargyrum  prwcipitattin 
se.  precipitate  per  se,  or  calcined  mercury,  an 
cally  identical  with  red  mercuric  oxide,  see  u.  b 
17th  ed..  704. 
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lpitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Tannic  acid 
ipitates  metallic  mercury  from  an  aqueous 
ion  of  the  oxide,  especially  when  heated. 
Hock,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1858,  p.  306.)  It 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  (Ibid.) 
ic  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve    it  with- 
effervescence.    "  Heavy,  orange-red,  crys- 
le  scales,  or  a  crystalline  powder,  becoming 
!  yellow  the  finer  it  is  divided;  odorless, 
having  a  somewhat  metallic  taste;  per- 
. ■  ii t  in  the  air.    Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
uble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  and  completely 
)le  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
ling  colorless  solutions.    When  heated  to 
t  400°  C.  (752°  F.),  Red  Mercuric  Oxide 
mes  dark  violet  or  almost  black,  but  as- 
«  its  original  color  on  cooling.     At  a 
heat  it  is  completely   decomposed  into 
;en  and  metallic  mercury,  and  is  finally 
tilized,  leaving  no  appreciable  residue.  If 
Gm.  be  digested  on  a  water-bath  with  a 
tion  of  1  Gm.  of  oxalic  acid  in  10  Ce.  of 
■r,  it  will  not  change   color  within  two 
s  (distinction  from  yellow  mercuric  oxide). 
Gm.  of  Red  Mercuric  Oxide  be  mixed  with 
c.  of  water,  and  2  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
,'d,  the  mixture  cooled,  and  2  Cc.  of  ferrous 
'hate  T.S.  be  carefully  poured  upon  it, 
)rown  zone  should  be  developed  at  the  line 
ontact  upon  standing  (absence  of  nitrate). 
dissolving  0.1  Gm.  of  the  Oxide  in  10  Cc. 
iihited  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  solution 
ild  be  clear,  and  should  not  produce  more 
:  a  slight  opalescence  with  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
it  of  chlorides).    The  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of 
Oxide  in  a  mixture  of  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric 
and  25  Cc.  of  water,  should  not  respond  to 
tests  for  foreign  salts,  metals,  or  arsenic,  as 
ribed  under  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite." 
S.   "  Orange-red  crystalline  scales  or  pow- 
answering  to  the  tests  given  under  '  Hy- 
•gyri    Oxidum    Flavum.'      When  gently 
ed  it  becomes  dark  violet,  but  resumes  its 
ip;e-red  color  on  cooling.    When  heated  in 
Iry  test-tube  it  should  not  evolve  orange 
les  (absence  of  nitrates)."  Br.    It  is  essen- 
ly  mercuric  oxide,  consisting  of  one  atom 
be  metal  198.5,  and  one  of  oxygen  15.88  = 
38;  but  in  its  ordinary  state  it  always  con- 
s  a  minute  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  prob- 
'  in  the  state  of  subnitrate.    According  to 
nde,  when  rubbed  and  washed  first  with  a 
tion  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  then  with 
illed  water,  and  carefully  dried,  it  may  be 
irdcd  as  nearly  pure  mercuric  oxide.    It  is 
to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  brickdust, 
lead,  etc.,  but  these  may  be  readily  detected, 
norcuric  oxide  is  wholly  dissipated  if  thrown 
n  red  hot  iron.    The  disengagement  of  red 
ors  when  it  is  heated  indicates  the  presence 
mercuric  nitrate. 

Ises — This  preparation  is  too  harsh  and 
trular  in  its  operation  for  internal  use,  but 
•fill  employed  externally  as  a  stimulant  and 
Orotic  in  the  state  either  of  powder  or  of 
f»'ent,  although  to  a  great  extent  supplanted 


by  the  yellow  oxide.  The  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
the  surface  of  chancres,  and  indolent,  flabby,  or 
fungous  ulcers.  The  powder  should  be  finely 
levigated.1 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.  S.; 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.  IS.,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MERCURY  [Quicksilver] 

( hy-draVgy-ruin ) 

Hg=  198.50 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.9  per- 
cent, of  pure  metallic  Mercury,  and  should  be 
kept  in  strong,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"A  metal  obtained  from  native  mercarie  sul- 
phide." Br. 

Hydrargyrum  Vivum.  Mercurius  Vivus  Argentum 
Vivum  ;  Mercure  Purifie,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Vif  Argent,  /  r 
Hydrargyrum,    P.    a.;    Quecksilber,    G. ;  Mercuric 
It.,  Sp. 

Mercury  is  found  pure,  forming  an  amalgam 
with  silver,  in  the  form  of  chloride  (native 
calomel),  but  most  abundantly  as  the  sulphide 
or  native  cinnabar.  Mines  of  this  metal  are 
found  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  in 
Belluno,  a  province  of  Venetia,  in  Corsica,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  China,  near  Huan- 
cavelica  in  Peru,  near  Azogue  in  Colombia, 
at  Durango  in  Mexico,  at  Yulgilbar,  New  South 
Wales,  at  New  Almaden,  New  Idria,  and  other 
localities  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California, 
about  sixty-six  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
in  Brewster  and  other  counties  in  Texas.  The 
most  ancient  mine  is  that  of  Almaden  in 
Spain,  which  was  worked  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  mine,  and  the  mines  of  California, 
are  the  most  productive  at  the  present  day,  the 
Spanish  mine  yielding  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  California  mines 
about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  annually.  The 
ore  in  all  the  mines  mentioned  is  cinnabar. 
The  cinnabar  from  old  Almaden  is  of  a  dull- 
red  color  in  mass,  of  a  dull  brick-red  color 
when  in  fine  powder,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  3.0. 
That  from  New  Almaden  is  of  a  bright-red 
color,  slightly  inclining  to  purple,  not  so  hard 
as  the  Spanish  ore,  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  color 
in  powder,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  4.4.  The  Cali- 
fornia cinnabar  is  richer  in  mercury,  because 
purer,  than  the  Spanish,  the  former  yielding 
about  70  and  the  latter  about  38  per  cent,  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Adam 
Bealey.  The  California  mine  had  been  long 
known  to  the  Indians,  but  its  commercial  value 
was  first  made  known  about  1843,  by  a  Mex- 
ican, named  Castillero,  who  became  its  first 
owner.  At  present  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Ameri- 
cans. Ruschenberger  has  detected  selenium  in 
California  cinnabar. 

1  Tfridrarcwri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  U.  S.  1S50.  Black 
Mcrcuroux  Oxide. — This  preparation  has  been  dropped 
from  both  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is  now  very  rarely 
used  For  a  full  account  of  its  preparption.  uses, 
and  properties,  see  U.  S.  P..  14th  ed..  1256. 
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Extraction. — Mercury  is  obtained  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  sulphide  or  native  cinna- 
bar. It  is  extracted  by  two  principal  pro- 
cesses. According  to  one  process,  the  mineral 
is  picked,  pounded,  and  mixed  with  rime.  The 
mixture  is  then  introduced  into  cast  iron 
retorts,  which  are  placed  in  rows,  one  above 
the  other,  in  an  oblong  furnace,  and  connected 
with  earthenware  receivers  one-third  full  of 
watei-.  Heat  being  applied,  the  lime  combines 
with  the  sulphur,  so  as  to  form  calcium  sul- 
phide and  sulphate,  while  the  mercury  distils 
over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receivers.  The 
other  process  is  practised  at  Almaden  in  Spain. 
Here  a  square  furnace  is  employed,  the  floor 
of  which  is  pierced  with  many  holes,  for  the 
passage  of  the  flame  from  the  fireplace  beneath. 
In  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  furnace, 
holes  are  made,  communicating  with  several 
rows  of  aludels,  formed  of  adapters  passing 
into  one  another,  which  terminate  in  a  small 
chamber  that  serves  both  as  condenser  and 
receiver.  The  mineral,  having  been  picked  by 
hand  and  pulverized,  is  kneaded  with  clay,  and 
formed  into  small  masses,  which  are  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  furnace.  Heat  being  applied, 
the  sulphur  burns,  and  the  volatilized  mercury 
passes  through  the  aludels  to  be  condensed 
in  the  chamber. 

Mercury,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  contained 
in  cylindrical  wrought  iron  bottles,  called  flasks, 
each  containing  76£  pounds.1  Since  the  reg- 
ular working  of  the  California  mine  of  New 
Almaden,  the  importation  of  the  metal  from 
Spain  and  Austria  has  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  present  the  domestic  production  is  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  supply  the  home  consumption, 
but  to  give  an  excess  for  exportation.  In  the 
year  1862  the  different  mines  of  California 
were  said  to  be  yielding  mercury  at  the  rate 
of  four  millions  of  pounds  per  annum  (A.  J. 
P.,  Sept.  1862,  410),  which  had  increased  in 
1877  to  over  six  million  pounds,  but  then  fell 
off  again.  The  production  for  1903  was  35,620 
flasks,  of  which  California  produced  30,591 
and  Texas  5029;  for  1904,  34,570  flasks,  of 
which  California  produced  29,234  and  Texas 
5336.  The  world's  production  at  present  is 
about  7,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  are  made 
principally  to  China,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru. 
The  chief  uses  of  the  metal  are  in  mining  silver 
and  gold,  in  preparing  vermilion,  in  making 
thermometers  and  barometers,  in  silvering 
looking  glasses,  and  in  forming  various  phar- 
maceutical compounds. 

Properties. — Mercury  is  "  a  shining,  silver- 
white  metal,  without  odor  or  taste.  It  is  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  easily  divisible 
into  spherical  globules;  but  when  cooled  to 
—39.38°  C.  (—38.88°  F.),  it  forms  a  ductile, 
malleable  mass.  Specific  gravity :  13.535  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).  Insoluble  in  the  ordinary  sol- 
vents, also  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,   at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  sulphuric 

1  Since  June  1st,  1904,  the  flasks  have  contained 
uniformly   75  lbs. 


acid;  but  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  when  bo 
with  it,  and  is  readily  and  completely  soli 
in  nitric  acid.    At  ordinary  temperatures 
volatilizes  very  slowly,  more  rapidly  as 
temperature  increases,  and  at  357.25°  C.  (675. 
F.),  it   boils   and  is   completely  volatili 
yielding  a  colorless,  very  poisonous  vapor, 
no  appreciable  residue.     When  globules 
Mercury  are  dropped  upon  white  paper,  1 
should  roll  about  freely,  retaining  their  glob 
form,  and  leaving  no  streaks  or  traces, 
should  be  perfectly  dry  and  present  a  br 
surface  even  after  agitation  in  contact  with 
On  boiling  5  Gm.  of  Mercury  with  5  Cc 
water  and  4.5  Gm.  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
a  test-tube  for  about  one  minute,  the  Men 
should  not  lose  its  lustre,  and  should  not  acq 
more  than  a  slightly  yellowish  shade  (absi 
of  more  than  slight  traces  of  foreign  metal 
U.  S.    When  perfectly  pure  it  undergoes 
alteration  by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  bu 
its   ordinary   state  suffers   a  slight  tan 
When  heated  to   near  the  boiling  point 
gradually  combines  with  oyxgen,  and  is  ; 
verted  into  mercuric  oxide;  but  at  the  I 
perature  of  ebullition  it  parts  with  the  0x5 
with  which  it  had  combined,  and  is  redi 
again  to  the  metallic  state.    It  boils  at  357 
C.  (675.05°  F.),  yielding  a  colorless  va 
and  congeals  at  —39.4°  C.  (—39°  F.),  f< 
ing  a  malleable  solid  of  tin-white  color, 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  its  spe 
heat  is  small.    It  is  not  attacked  by  by  \ 
chloric  acid,  nor  by  cold  sulphuric  acid; 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  or  cold  nitric  acid 
solves  it,  producing  mercurous  sidphate 
mercurous  nitrate,  respectively,  with  the  e: 
cation,  in  the  former  case,  of  sulphurous  a : 
in  the  latter,  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  becon 
hyponitric  acid  fumes.    Its  combinations 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  constitute 
portant  medicines.    It  forms  two  series  of  c 
pounds,  the  mercurous  compounds  containing 
atom  Hg1,  and  the  mercuric  compounds  ■ 
taining  the  atom  Hg11. 

Mercury,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  if' 
general  sufficiently  pure  for  pharmaceutical ; 
poses.  Occasionally  it  contains  foreign  me 
as  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  Brande 
forms  us  that  in  examining  large  quantj 
of  this  metal  in  the  London  market  he  fc 
it  in  only  one  instance  intentionally  adulters 
When  impure,  the  metal  has  a  dull  appearai 
leaves  a  trace  on  white  paper,  is  deficieu 
due  fluidity  and  mobility,  as  shown  by  its 
forming  perfect  globules,  is  not  totally 
sipated  by  heat,  and  when  shaken  in  a  $ 
bottle  coats  its  sides  with  a  pellicle,  or,  if  ' 
impure,  deposits  a  black  powder.  If  agit 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  adultera 
metals  become  oxidized  and  dissolved,  and  , 
the  mercury  may  to  a  limited  extent  be  y 
fied.  Lead  is  detected  by  shaking  the 
pected  metal  with  equal  parts  of  acetic 
and  water,  and  then  testing  the  acid  by  sot 
sulphate  or  potassium  iodide.    The  former 
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iduce  a  white,  the  latter  a  yellow,  precipitate, 
lead  be  present.  Bismuth  is  discovered  by 
ipping  a  nitric  solution  of  the  mercury, 
;pared  without  heat,  into  distilled  water, 
en  bismuth  subnitrate  will  be  precipitated, 
e  complete  solubility  of  the  metal  in  nitric 
(I  shows  that  tin  is  not  present,  and,  if 
Irogeii  sulphide  does  not  act  upon  hydro- 
oric  acid  previously  boiled  upon  the  metal, 
■  absence  of  contaminating  metals  is  shown, 
'ix'ury  may  be  purified  by  digesting  it  with  a 
all  portion  of  weak  nitric  acid,  or  with  a 
ution  of  mercuric  chloride,  whereby  all  the 
linary  contaminating  metals  will  be  removed, 
e  purification  by  nitric  acid  is,  according 
L.  Meyer  (Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  ii.  241),  best 
x'ted  as  follows:  The  metal  is  allowed  to 
iv  in  a  very  thin  stream  from  a  small  open- 
r  in  a  glass  funnel  into  a  wide  glass  tube 
5  M.  high  and  5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  con- 
ns a  dilute  mixture  of  water  and  nitric 
(1.  A  narrow  tube  is  fastened  to  the  bottom 
this,  curved  upward  so  as  to  discharge  the 
rcury  at  a  height  of  10  cm.  above  the  lower 
1  tit'  the  wide  tube;  from  this  the  pure  metal 
ws ;  it  has  then  only  to  be  washed  with  water 
(1  dried.  The  above  operation  may  have  to 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  metal  if 
re  must  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved  in 
re  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
lited.  To  separate  mechanical  impurities, 
isture,  or  small  quantities  of  oxide,  mercury 
iy  be  filtered  by  collecting  it  in  a  sound  piece 
chamois  leather  and  gathering  the  corners  to- 
ther,  forcibly  squeezing  the  particles  through 
1  pores  of  the  leather.  Mercury,  however, 
usually  purified  by  distillation.1  Being  much 
>re  volatile  than  the  contaminating  metals, 
rises  first  in  distillation,  while  they  are  left 
bind.  But  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  pushing 
1  distillation  too  far,  for  in  that  event  some 
the  foreign  metals  are  apt  to  be  carried 
er.  The  British  Council,  on  account  of  this 
nger,  directed  only  five-sixths  of  the  mercury 
be  distilled.  The  distilled  product  is  boiled 
r  a  few  minutes  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
id,  which,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  mercury, 
solves  any  contaminating  metals  which  may 
ve  passed  over.  The  distillation  is  directed 
be  performed  from  a  glass  retort  or  iron 
ttle;  but  it  is  more  conveniently  conducted 
mi  the  latter,  over  a  common  fire,  into  water 
utained  in  a  receiver.  In  small  operations 
wash  hand  basin  will  answer  for  a  receiver. 

'The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1S64  gave  the  fol- 
rtug  prcess  for  the  purification  of  mercury,  using 
r  this  purpose  an  impure  form  of  the  metal,  under 
",™e  of  Commercial  Mercury  or  Quicksilver: 
"Take  of  Mercurv  of  Commerce  ■three  pounds 
V'lirdupoisl  :  Hydrochloric  Acid  three  fluidraehms; 
nulled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Place  the  Commercial 
WCUty  in  a  glass  retort  or  iron  bottle,  and  applying 
vat .  cause  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  metal  to 
isul  over  into  a  flask  employed  as  a  receiver.  Boll 
i  .1  for  five  m'nutes  the  Hydrochloric  Acid 
>™«t  with  nine  fluidraehms  of  Distillled  Water, 
ill!  TvinS'  by  repeated  affusions  of  Distilled  Water 
»n  deeantations,  removed  every  trace  of  acid,  let 
'?('-rcilrv  tie  transferred  to  'a  porcelain  capsule. 
nn  (ineil  first  by  filtering  paper,  and  finally  on  a 
ater-bath."  i>V.'1864. 


Millon  has  ascertained  the  curious  fact  that 
the  presence  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  one 
ten-thousandth  of  lead  or  zinc  in  mercury  raises 
its  boiling  point.  Violette  has  made  known 
a  method  of  distilling  mercury,  or  amalgamated 
silver,  which  presents  many  advantages.  It 
consists  in  subjecting  the  metal,  in  iron  ves- 
sels, to  a  current  of  high  pressure  steam,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  imparting  the 
necessary  heat,  and  carrying  over  the  mercurial 
vapor  by  a  mechanical  agency.  (Pliilos.  Mag., 
Dec.  1850.)  As  it  is  difficult  and  troublesome 
to  purify  mercury  by  distillation,  it  is  better  to 
purchase  pure  samples  of  the  metal,  which 
may  always  be  found  in  the  market.1 

Mercury  is  detected  with  great  delicacy  by 
Smithson's  process,  which  consists  in  the  use 
of  a  plate  of  tin,  lined  with  one  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral.  When  immersed  in  a 
mercurial  solution,  this  galvanic  combination 
causes  the  precipitation  of  the  mercury  on  the 
gold,  which  consequently  contracts  a  white 
stain.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  stain  is 
caused  by  mercury,  the  metal  must  be  volatilized 
in  a  small  tube,  so  as  to  obtain  a  characteristic 
globule.  Danger  and  Flandin  have  improved 
on  Smithson's  process.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  No. 
61,  p.  191.)  A  minute  portion  of  any  of  the 
preparations  of  mercury,  either  in  the  solid 
state  or  in  concentrated  solution,  being  placed 
on  a  bright  plate  of  copper,  and  a  drop  of  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  added,  a 
silvery  characteristic  stain  will  immediately 
appear  on  the  copper. 

Uses. — Mercury  in  its  uncombined  state  is 
inert,  but  in  combination  acts  as  a  peculiar 
and  universal  stimulant.  When  exhibited  in 
minute  division,  as  it  exists  in  several  prepara- 
tions, it  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  uncombined  metal  is 
active,  but  only  that  the  condition  of  minute 
division  is  favorable  to  chemical  combination, 
and  consequently  to  its  solution  in  the  stomach. 
Its  compounds  exhibit  certain  general  medicinal 
properties  and  effects  which  belong  to  the  whole 
as  a  class,  while  each  individual  preparation 
is  characterized  by  some  peculiarity  in  its 
operation.  In  this  place  we  shall  consider  the 
physiological  action  of  mercury,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  administration  should  be 
regulated;  its  effects  as  modified  in  its  different 
combinations  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  the  several  preparations.  Of  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  alterative  power 
over  the  vital  functions.    This  alterative  power 


1  Measuring  Definite  Quantities  of  Mercury. — H. 
Krai  calls  attention  to  a  simple  method  for  measuring 
mercury  in  operations  in  which  approximately 
identical  quantities  of  the  metal  are  required.  It 
consists  of  using  a  goose  quill,  into  which  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  mercury  has  been  weighed.  A  small 
hole  is  then  cut  immediately  above  the  surface  of 
mercury,  and  the  apparatus  Is  ready  for  use.  By 
simplv '  immersing  it  into  the  bottle  containing  the 
mercury,  it  is  tilled  through  the  opening,  and  uniform 
quantities,  sufficientlv  accurate  for  practical  purposes, 
are  thus  easily  measured. — Ph.  Centralh.,  1895, 
422  423. 
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is  sometimes  exerted  without  being  attended 
with  any  other  vital  phenomenon  than  the 
removal  of  disease,  while  at  other  times  it  is 
accompanied  with  certain  obvious  effects,  such 
as  a  quickened  circulation,  a  frequent  jerking 
pulse,  and  increased  activity  of  all  the  secre- 
tory functions,  particularly  those  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  the  liver.  When  mercury  acts 
slowly  as  an  alterative,  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  When 
it  operates  decidedly  and  obviously,  it  is  very 
prone  to  cause  an  immoderate  flow  of  saliva 
and  produce  the  condition  denominated  ptya- 
lism  or  salivation.  Mercury  has  been  detected 
in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
including  the  blood.  When  in  the  blood  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests,  on 
account  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  organic 
matter  of  that  liquid.  To  discover  it,  the  blood 
must  be  subjected  to  destructive  distillation. 
The  liver  is  the  organ  which  retains  mercury 
the  longest.  It  has  been  detected  in  that  viscus 
though  absent  in  the  lungs,  heart,  bile,  and 
spinal  marrow.1  Mercury  has  been  used  in 
almost  every  disease,  but  too  often  with  evil 
results.  In  functional  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  mercurials  in  minute  doses 
often  exert  a  salutary  operation,  subverting  the 
morbid  action,  and  that,  too,  by  their  slow, 
alterative  effects,  without  affecting  the  mouth. 
In  these  cases,  no  decided  disturbance  of  the 
vital  function  takes  place,  but  the  alvine  dis- 
charges, if  clay-colored,  are  generally  restored 
to  their  natural  hue ;  whether  the  liver  be  torpid 
and  obstructed  as  in  jaundice,  or  pouring  out 
a  redundancy  of  morbid  bile  as  in  melcsna, 
the  judicious  use  of  mercury  seems  equally 
efficacious  in  unloading  the  viscus,  or  restoring 
its  secretion  to  a  healthy  state.  In  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, the  alterative  effects  of  mercury  are 
sometimes  attended  with  much  benefit.  In 
many  of  these  cases  effusion  has  taken  place, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  mercury 
often  proves  useful  as  well  by  promoting  ab- 
sorption as  by  removing  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation on  which  the  effusion  depends.  Hence 
it  is  often  given  with  advantage  in  chronic 
forms  of  meningitis,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monitis, dysentery,  rheumatism,  etc.,  and  in  hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  general 
dropsy.  Mercury  may  also  be  advantageously 
resorted  to  in  certain  states  of  febrile  disease. 
In  some  forms  of  remittent  and  typhoid  fever, 
a  particular  stage  is  marked  by  a  parched 
tongue,  torpor  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine, 
and  dryness  of  the  surface.  Here  the  very 
cautious  employment  of  mercury  is  sometimes 
serviceable.  It  acts  in  such  eases  by  increasing 
the  secretions. 

In  syphilitic  affections,  mercury,  until  of  late 
years,  was  held  to  be  indispensable.  Of  its 
mode  of  action  in  these  affections  we  know 
nothing.      Without  entering  into  the  question 

1  For  a  method  of  detecting  mercury  in  the  urine, 
see  P.  J.,  Aug.  1873,  145. 


of  the  necessity  of  mercury  in  venereal  e> 
plaints,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
cussion  which  has  grown  out  of  it  has  she 
that  this  remedy  has  frequently  been  unn& 
sarily  resorted  to  in  syphilis.  For  inducing 
specific  effects  of  mercury  on  the  constitut 
blue  pill  or  calomel  is  generally  resorted  j 
In  order  to  procure  what  has  been  called 
slow  alterative  effects  of  the  metal,  from  1 
a  grain  to  a  grain  (0.032  to  0.065  Gm.)  of  \ 
pill  may  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  grain  (0.01  toO. 
Gm.)  of  calomel;  or,  if  a  gentle  ptyalism 
desired,  two  or  three  grains  (0.13  or  0.20  G 
of  the  former,  or  a  grain  of  the  latter  (0. 
Gm.)  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  < 
Where  the  bowels  are  peculiarly  irritable 
is  often  necessary  to  introduce  the  metal 
means  of  friction  with  mercurial  ointm 
Where  a  speedy  effect  is  desired,  the  m 
may  be  advantageously  given  hypodermic; 

The  first  observable  effects  of  mercury  i 
inducing  ptyalism  are  a  coppery  taste  in 
mouth,  a  slight  soreness  of  the  gums,  audi 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  sockets  of 
teeth  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed.  Sho 
afterwards  the  gums  begin  to  swell,  a  lin( 
whitish  matter  is  seen  along  their  edges,  i 
the  breath  is  infected  with  a  peculiar  j 
very  disagreeable  odor,  called  the  merci: 
fetor.    The  saliva  at  the  same  time  begin: 
flow,  and,  if  the  affection  proceed,  the  gi 
tongue,  throat,  and  face  become  much  swol 
ulcerations  attack  the  lining  membrane  of 
mouth  and  fauces;  the  jaws  become  excess! 
painful;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  t! 
whitish  fur,  and  the  saliva  flows  in  stre 
from  the  mouth.    It  occasionally  happens 
the  affection  of  the  mouth  proceeds  to  a  < 
gerous  extent,  inducing  extensive  ulcerat 
gangrene,   and   even   hemorrhage.  The 
remedies  are  astringent  and  detergent  gars 
used  weak  at  first,  as  the  parts  are  extrer 
tender.    In  cases  attended  with  swelling  j 
protrusion  of  the  tongue,  the  wash  is 
applied  by  injection  by  means  of  a 
syringe.    We  have  found  lead  water  among 
best  applications  in  these  cases,  and  di!t 
solutions  of  chlorinated  soda  or  of  chloriii;: 
lime,  while  they  correct  the  fetor,  will  be  fo 
to  exert  a  curative  influence  on  the  ulcer.' 
surfaces.    A  wash  of  silver  nitrate,  made 
dissolving  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.)  in 'a  fl 
ounce  (30  Cc.)  of  water,  has  also  been  t 
with  benefit.    While  the  system  is  under 
action  of  mercury  the  blood  is  more  wa 
than  in  health,  less  charged  with  albui 
fibrin,  and  red  globules. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have 
scribed  the  ordinary  effects  _  of  _  mercury, 
occasionally,  in  peculiar  constitutions,  its  op 
tion  is  quite  different,  being  productive  of 
dangerous  disturbance  of  the  vital  functn 
Pearson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  this  o 
sional  peculiarity  in  the  operation  of  mere 
in  his  work  on  venereal  diseases.    The  syj 
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s  which  characterize  it  are  a  small  and 
juent  pulse,  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia, 
•  and  contracted  countenance,  great  nervous 
ntion,  and  alarming'  debility.  Their  appear- 
c  is  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  mer- 
v,  as  a  further  perseverance  with  it  might 
it  tended  with  fatal  consequences.  Mercury 

■  produces  a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin, 
oh  is  described  by  writers  under  the  various 
ics  of  hydrargyria,  eczema  mercuriale,  and 
-a  mercurialis.  Those  who  work  in  mer- 
\\  and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  its  vapor, 
i  as  looking-glass  silverers,  and  quicksilver 
crs,  are  injured  seriously  in  their  health, 

not  unfrequently  affected  with  shaking 
sy,  attended  with  vertigo  and  other  cerebral 
irders.  The  miners  are  often  salivated, 
[any  plants,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
or  spontaneously  rising  from  mercury  in 
lined  ah,  perish  in  a  few  days,  while  if  sul- 
ir  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  metal  no 
et  of  the  kind  is  experienced.  (Boussin- 
lt,  J.  P.  C,  Sept.  1867,  p.  176.)    A  prob- 

■  inference  from  this  fact  is  that  workmen 
essarily  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  mercury 
;ht  be  protected  by  the  presence  of  sulphur 
sufficient  quantity. 

lercury  is  sometimes  given  in  the  metallic 
lo,  in  t he  quantity  of  a  pound  or  two,  in 
'ruction  of  the  bowels,  to  act  by  its  weight; 
the  practice  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 
Iff.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hy- 
rgyro,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  U.  8., 
;  Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Flavum,  U.  8.;  Hy- 
rgyrum  cum  Creta,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Linimentum 
Irargyri,  Br.  (from  ointment)  ;  Massa  Hydrar- 
i.  U.  S.  {Br.)  ;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  U.  8., 
:  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Br.; 
juentum  Hydrargyri  Dilutum,  U.  8.  ;  Unguen- 
i  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum 
Irargyri  Nitratis  Dilutum,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRUM  AMMONIATUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIATED  MERCURY  [White  Precipitate] 

( hy  draVgy-riim  am-mo-m-a'tum ) 

N"HaCl  =  249.61 

'It  should  contain  not  less  than  78  per- 
t.  nor  more  than  80  percent,  of  metallic 
rouiy."  U.  S. 

ydrargyri  Pr»cipitatum  ilbuin :  Hydrargyrum 
'Mto-bichloratum  (ammoniato-muriaticum).  Mer- 
ins  Precipltatus  Albus ;  Hydrargyri  Ammonio- 
wxliim ;  Ammonio-chloride  of  Mercury.  Mercuric 
nonlum  Chloride  ;  Mercuric  amido-chloride  ;  Chlo- 
ildure  de  Mprcure,   Oxvchlorure   Ammoniacal  de 

n^j  Lait  Mercuriel,  Mercure  Pr6cipite  Blanc, 
i  Hydrargyrum  praecipitatum  album.  P.  G. ;  Weis- 

Qiiecksilberpriicipitat,  Quecksilber-Chloridamid, 
Uoramiduro  di  mercurio,  It. 

* "  Corrosive  Mercuric  Cldoride,  in  powder, 
<  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
a>ns];  Ammonia  Water,  Distilled  Water, 
Chi  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Corro- 
'e  Mercuric  Chloride  in  two  thousand  cubic 


centimeters  [or  67  fluidounees,  5  fluidraehms] 
of  wai-m  Distilled  Water,  filter  the  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  Pour  the  filtered  liquid  grad- 
ually, and  with  constant  stirring,  into  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluid- 
ounces,  35  minims]  of  Ammonia  Water,  taking 
care  that  the  latter  shall  remain  in  slight  excess. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and,  when  the 
liquid  has  drained  from  it  as  much  as  possible, 
wash  it  with  a  mixture  of  four  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  13  fluidounees,  252  minims]  of 
Distilled  Water  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters 
[325  minims]  of  Ammonia  Water.  Finally, 
dry  the  precipitate  between  sheets  of  bibulous 
paper,  hi  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light."  V.  S. 

"  Mercuric  Chloride,  3  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
60  grammes;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  4  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  80  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
the  Mercuric  Chloride  in  three  pints  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Distilled  Water  with  the  aid  of  heat;  pour 
the  liquid  into  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  diluted 
with  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water,  constantly 
stirring;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter; 
wash  it  well  with  cold  Distilled  Water  until  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  is  free  from  chlo- 
ride; dry  the  product  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  212°  F.  (100°  C.)."  Br. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  now  agree  in  obtaining 
white  precipitate  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  by  ammonia.  When  am- 
monia, in  slight  excess,  is  added  to  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chloride,  ammonium  chloride 
is  formed  in  solution,  and  the  white  precipitate 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias  thrown  down.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  a  diluted  solution  of 
ammonia,  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  ac- 
cording to  the  British,  with  greater  precision, 
until  the  washings  cease  to  give  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  a  chloride  by  producing  a  pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid.  Power  states  that  washing  to  this 
extent  results  in  a  considerable  degree  of  de- 
composition. The  substance  washed  away  is 
ammonium  chloride  with  the  excess  of  ammonia 
employed;  hence  the  washings,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  British  formula,  are  tested 
with  an  acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The 
white  precipitate  forms  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing reaction  : 

HgCb  +  2NHa  =  NH4CL  +  NHaHgCl 
In  other  words,  one  molecule  of  the  mer- 
curic cldoride  reaots  with  two  of  the  ammonia, 
and  yields  one  molecule  of  ammonium  cldoride 
and  one  of  mercur-ammonium  cfiloride,  or  white 
precipitate.  A  method  of  making  wlxite  pre- 
cipitate, said  to  be  employed  by  large  manu- 
facturers, substitutes  ammonium  chloride  and 
sodium  carbonate  for  ammonia.  As  the  pro- 
duct contains  less  mercury  than  the  official 
preparation,  and  is  in  commerce,  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  two.  According 
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to  Bedwood,  this  can  be  done  by  heating,  the 
official  preparation  volatilizing  without  fusing, 
the  unauthorized  fusing  before  volatilizing. 
Attfield  has,  however,  shown  that  fusibility  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  specimen  con- 
tains 65  per  cent,  of  mercury,  nor  infusibility 
demonstrate  that  it  contains  the  official  propor- 
tion of  79J  per  cent.  The  commercial  variety 
differs  somewhat  from  the  present  official  prep- 
aration in  composition,  its  formula  being  N2 
HeHgCk  (or  mercur-diammonium  chloride). 
(See  paper  by  F.  X.  Moerk,  A.  J.  P.,  1888.) 

Properties. — "  White,  pulverulent  pieces,  or 
a  white,  amorphous  powder,  without  odor,  and 
having  an  earthy,  afterwards  styptic  and  metal- 
lic taste;  permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble  in 
water  or  in  alcohol.  By  prolonged  washing 
with  water  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  assum- 
ing a  yellow  color,  and  becoming  converted  into 
a  basic  salt.  Beadily  soluble  in  warm  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  and  in  a  cold 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Also  com- 
pletely soluble  in  a  cold  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia; 
when  this  solution  is  heated  for  a  short  time, 
red  mercuric  sulphide  is  separated,  which,  on 
protracted  boiling,  turns  black.  At  a  tempera- 
ture below  a  red  heat  Ammoniated  Mercury  is 
decomposed  without  fusion,  and  at  a  red  heat 
it  is  wholly  volatilized.  When  heated  with 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  salt  turns  yellow, 
and  evolves  vapor  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
of  the  salt  in  diluted  nitric  acid  gives  with 
potassium  iodide  T.S.  a  red  precipitate  and 
with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  a  white  precipitate. 
The  salt  should  be  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  effervescence  (absence  of  carbonate), 
and  without  leaving  a  residue  (absence  of  mer- 
curous  salt).  The  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  Am- 
moniated Mercury  in  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  water  to  25  Cc.  should  not 
respond  to  the  tests  for  foreign  salts,  metals, 
and  arsenic,  as  described  under  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Mite."  U.  8.  "A  white  powder  on 
which  water  has  but  little  action,  and  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  or  ether  no  action.  Digested 
with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  evolves 
ammonia,  acquiring  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
the  liquid,  filtered  and  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Boiled  with  solution  of  stan- 
nous chloride  it  becomes  gray,  and  yields 
globules  of  metallic  mercury.  It  volatilizes  at 
a  temperature  under  redness,  without  fusing, 
leaving  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  fixed 
residue.  When  heated  with  excess  of  lime  it 
should  yield  78  to  79  per  cent,  of  metallic  mer- 
cury." Br. 

Adulteration  with  white  lead,  chalk,  or  cal- 
cium sulphate  may  be  detected  by  exposing  a 
sample  to  a  strong  red  heat,  when  these  im- 
purities will  remain.  Should  starch  be  mixed 
with  it,  a  charred  residue  will  be  obtained  on 
the  application  of  heat.  Lead  or  starch  may 
be  found  by  digesting  it  with  acetic  acid,  and 
testing  the  acetic  solution  with  the  compound 


solution  of  iodine,  which  will  give  a  yel 
precipitate  if  lead  and  a  blue  one  if  starcb 
present.  The  absence  of  mercurous  oxide 
shown  by  its  not  being  blackened  when  rub 
with  lime  water. 

Uses. — Ammoniated  mercury  is  used  onlj 
an  external  application.  Mercur-diammon 
chloride  is  said  to  produce  an  ointment  n 
translucent  and  less  white  than  the  genu 
and  more  apt  to  become  yellow  on  being  k 
(J.  Borland,  P.  J.,  Dec.  1867,  p.  262.) 

Ammoniated  mercury  has  been  swallowed 
mistake.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  produi 
gastric  pain,  nausea,  and  purging.  For 
covery  after  taking  half  a  drachm,  see  I. 
July  4,  1857.  The  remedies  employed  wen 
emetic  of  zinc  sulphate  and  milk. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Hydrargyri  An 
niati,  U.  8.,  Br. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

MERCURY  WITH  CHALK 

( hy-drar'gy-rum  cum  ere't(i) 

Gray  Powder ;  33thiops  Cretaceus ;  Mercure 
la  Craie,  Poudre  de  Mercure  crayeux,  Fr. ;  Quecks 
mit  Kreide,  G. 

* "  Mercury,    thirty-eight   grammes  [0: 
ounce  av.,  150  grains] ;  Clarified  Honey, 
grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Prepared  Chalk,  ft ! 
seven  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  5  grai 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  1 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grai 
Weigh  the  Mercury  and  Clarified  Honey 
cessively  into  a  strong  bottle  of  the  cap; 
of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  f 
ounces,  183  minims],  and  add  two  cubic  c 
meters  [or  32  minims]  of  Water.  Cork 
bottle,  and  shake  it  for  about  half  an  hon 
a  time,  until  the  aggregate  time  of  ska 
reaches  ten  hours,  or  until  the  globules 
Mercury  are  no  longer  visible  under  a  lens  1 
nifying  four  diameters.    The  shaking  ma; 
more   conveniently  performed  by  mechai 
means.    Bub  the  Prepared  Chalk  with  W' 
in  a  mortar,  to  a  thick,  creamy  paste,  :  . 
having  added  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  w  - 
ing  the  last  portions  in  with  a  little  W  . 
triturate  the  whole   to   a   uniform  mix 
Finally,  dry  the  mixture,  first  between  an 
layers  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  1 
dish   at   the   ordinary  temperature,  unti  t 
weighs  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ouneesi  , 
231  grains].    Then  reduce  it  to  a  unil  1 
powder,  without  trituration,  and  keep  1  ' 
well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  li; 
U.  S. 

"Mercury,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  g  - 
mes;  Prepared  Chalk,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  0  0 
grammes.  Bub  the  Mercury  and  Preft  & 
Chalk  in  a  porcelain  mortar  until  the  me  c 
globules  cease  to  be  visible  to  the  naked;!  it 
and  the  mixture  acquires  a  uniform  grey  co; 
Br. 


Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta. 


<;:v.) 


iic  method  of  making  this  mercurial  directed 
the  U.  S.  P.  1880  was  so  faulty  as  to 
inoperative,  and  it  has  been  abandoned; 
U.  S.  P.  1890  process  for  making  mercury 

chalk  was  based  upon  Squibb's  method 
amission,  which  was  retained  and  is  de- 
>ed  at  length  farther  on.  When  mercury 
iturated  with  certain  dry  and  pulverulent 
lances,  such  as  chalk  or  magnesia,  it  grad- 
I  loses  its  fluidity  and  metallic  lustre  and 
tues  a  blackish  or  dark-gray  powder.  A 
far  change  takes  place  when  it  is  rubbed 

viscid  or  greasy  substances,  such  as  honey 
rd.  The  globules  disappear,  so  as  in  some 
nces  not  to  be  visible  even   through  a 

lens,  and  the  mercury  is  said  to  be  extin- 
led.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
1  was  oxidized  in  the  process.  At  present 
change  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  me- 
ical  division  of  the  metal,  which  in  this 

is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  acting  on  the 
im.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to 
ve  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the  analogous 
arations  of  mercury  in  which  the  metal  is 
guished  by  trituration,  a  very  small  por- 
is  converted  into  mercurous  oxide,  while  by 
the  greater  part  remains  in  the  metallic 

ercury  with  chalk  is  officially  described 
a  light  gray,  rather  damp  powder,  free 
i  grittiness,  without  odor,  and  having  a 
tly  sweetish  taste.  If  a  portion  of  the 
lor  be  digested  with  warm  acetic  acid, 
■lialk  is  dissolved  with  effervescence,  leav- 
a  residue  of  finely  divided  mercury.  The 
ite  should  not  become  more  than  slightly 
escent  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ochloric  acid  (limit  of  mercurous  oxide). 
not  her  portion  of  the  powder  be  digested 
warm,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fil- 
should  not  be  affected  by  hydrogen  sul- 
e  T.S.,  or  by  stannous  chloride  T.S.  (ab- 
!  of  mercuric  oxide)."  U.  S.  "A  powder 
i  light  grey  color;  free  from  grittiness; 
uble  in  water;  partly  dissolved  by  diluted 
■ochloric  acid,  leaving  the  mercury  in  a 
y  divided  state.  The  solution  formed 
hydrochloric  acid  does  not  yield  any 
e  or  grey  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
'ion  of  stannous  chloride  (absence  of  mer- 
■  compounds)."  Br.  Robert  B.  Matter 
ests  an  improved  process  for  its  prepara- 
whereby  labor  and  time  are  saved;  it  is 
ollows.  Mix  twelve  parts  of  finely  pow- 
J  gum  arabic  with  twelve  parts  of  pre- 
d  chalk,  triturate  with  sufficient  water  to 
i  a  rather  thin  paste,  add  thirty-eight  parts 
lercury,  and  continue  the  trituration  until 
globules  of  mercury  have  disappeared. 
'  add  thirty-eight  parts  of  finely  powdered 
>ired  chalk  and  sufficient  water  to  form 
111  Paste,  triturate,  and  when  all  the  globules 
nerenry  have  disappeared,  place  the  mortar 
i  hot  water  bath.  The  mixture  distributed 
«»<I  the  sides  of  the  mortar  will  dry  rapidly, 
"  ]t  can  be  easily  scraped  out,  powdered 


in  a  clean  mortar,  passed  through  bolting  cloth, 
or  a  fine  sieve,  and  finally  rubbed  lightly  in 
a  clean  dry  mortar;  S  ounces  may  be  made  by 
this  process  in  an  hour.   (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  119.) 

Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  smooth,  grayish  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water.  Globules  of  mercury 
can  generally  be  seen  in  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  as  the  metal  can  scarcely  be  com- 
pletely extinguished  with  chalk  alone  by  any 
length  of  trituration.  Jacob  Bell  found  that 
by  powerfully  pressing  it  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  metal  was  separated  in  the  form  of 
globules.  Phillips  states  that  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  mercury  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water.  Stewart  of  Balti- 
more proposed  the  following  process,  by  which 
he  stated  that  the  preparation  might  be  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time,  so  that  no  globules 
should  be  visible  with  a  powerful  lens.  Three 
ounces  of  mercury  and  six  ounces  of  rosin 
are  to  be  rubbed  together  for  three  hours; 
five  ounces  of  chalk  are  to  be  added,  and  the 
trituration  continued  for  an  hour;  the  mixture 
is  then  to  be  heated  with  alcohol  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  rosin ;  and  the  remaining  powder  is 
to  be  dried  on  bibulous  paper  and  well  rubbed 
in  a  mortar.  (A.  J.  P.,  xv.  162.)  But  Procter 
showed  that  the  preparation  thus  made  con- 
tains mercuric,  oxide,  and  is,  therefore,  inju- 
riously harsh  in  its  operation.  (Ibid.,  xxii. 
113.)  It  is  said  that  the  precipitated  black 
oxide  is  sometimes  added  with  a  view  to  save 
time  in  the  trituration ;  but  this  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adulteration,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  same  oxide  exists  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  preparation  made  according 
to  the  official  directions.  Ed.  Jenner  Coxe 
of  New  Orleans,  found  that  the  extinguishment 
of  the  mercuiy  may  be  effected  much  more 
speedily  than  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  put- 
ting the  ingredients  into  a  quart  bottle,  to  be 
well  corked,  and  kept  in  constant  agitation  until 
the  object  is  attained.  A  portion  of  chalk 
may  be  thus  shaken  with  the  metal  until  no 
globules  can  be  seen,  and  the  process  completed 
by  trituration  with  the  remainder  of  the  chalk 
in  a  mortar.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  sug- 
gested to  Coxe  by  W.  Hewson  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  (Ibid.,  xxii.  317.)  Squibb,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  preparation  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily made  in  this  way  on  a  large  scale 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1858,  p.  424),  invented  a 
machine  for  accomplishing  the  same  object, 
by  which  the  requisite  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  materials  contained  in  two  large  bottles,  and 
which  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  E.  R.  Squibb  prepared 
mercury  with  chalk  on  a  large  scale,  mixing  the 
materials  in  the  official  proportions,  but  aiding 
the  extinguishment  of  the  metal  by  mixing 
with  it  about  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of 
honey,  and  adding  this  to  the  chalk  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  afterwards  drying. 
(Ibid.,  1859,  p.  359.)  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  preparation  thus  made  resists  oxidation 
most  effectually,  owing  probably  to  the  presence 
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of  saccharine  matter.  (J.  P.  Remington,  A.  J. 
P.,  Jan.  1869.)  W.  E.  Bibby  (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p. 
269)  recommends  the  rubbing  of  3  troyounces 
of  mercury,  4  troyounces  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  1  troyounce  of  sugar  of  milk  together  in 
a  mortar  into  an  impalpable  powder  and  pass- 
ing the  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  As  found 
in  commerce,  mercury  with  chalk,  instead  of 
being  the  mild  preparation  intended,  sometimes 
acts  very  harshly,  causing  vomiting,  gastric 
pains,  etc.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  antimony  or  arsenic,  which,  however, 
must  be  rare;  the  ordinary  cause  of  the  harsh- 
ness is  no  doubt  mercuric  oxide,  produced  in 
minute  proportion  either  during  the  trituration, 
or  by  the  spontaneous  change  which  occurs  with 
time,  mercurous  oxide  becoming  mercuric  oxide 
by  the  influence  of  light.  The  only  sure 
method  to  guard  against  such  results  is  to 
test  the  preparation  carefully  before  dispensing 
it.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1878,  p.  325.)  If  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  it  be  volatilized  by  heat, 
and  the  remaining  chalk  be  dissolved  by 
diluted  acetic  acid,  the  solution  should  not  be 
colored  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  presence 
of  any  probable  metallic  impurity  may  be  de- 
tected in  this  way.  To  detect  mercuric  oxide, 
a  portion  of  the  powder  may  be  treated  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  moderate  heat, 
and  the  solution  tested  by  stannous  chloride, 
which,  if  there  be  any  mercuric  oxide  present, 
will  cause  a  precipitation  of  metallic  mercury 
as  a  black  powder. 

Uses. — Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  very  mild 
mercurial,  similar  in  its  properties  to  the 
blue  mass,  but  much  weaker.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  alterative,  particularly  in  the  com- 
plaints of  children  attended  with  deficient 
biliary  secretion,  indicated  by  white  or  clay- 
colored  stools.  The  chalk  is  antacid,  and, 
though  in  small  quantity,  may  sometimes  be  a 
usefid  accompaniment  of  the  mercury  in  diar- 
rhoea. Eight  grains  of  the  U.  S.  preparation 
contain  about  three  grains  of  mercury.  It 
should  not  be  given  in  pill  with  substances 
which  become  hard  on  keeping,  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  mass  presses  together  the  particles 
of  mercury,  which  in  time  appear  in  globules 
in  the  interior  of  the  pill. 

Dose,  one  to  thirty  grains  (0.065  to  2  Gm.). 

HYDRASTINA.  U.  S. 

HYDRASTINE 

( hy-dias-ti'na ) 

CsiHaiNOs  =  380.32 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Hydrastis.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Hydrastine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Hydrastin,  G. 

Hydrastine  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  powdered  root  as  far  as  possible  with 
water  by  percolation,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  infusion  so  as  to  precipitate  the  ber- 
berine  in  the  form  of  hydrochloride,  and  treat- 


ing the  mother  liquor  with  solution  of  awm 
in  slight  excess.  The  hydrastine  is  prec 
tated,  in  an  impure  state,  and  may  be  puri 
by  repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  wl 
deposits  it  in  crystals  on  cooling.  A 
animal  charcoal  may  be  used  towards  the 
of  the  process,  in  order  to  deprive  the  cry 
completely  of  color.  To  Mahla  of  Chic 
and  Perrins  of  London,  is  due  the  credit 
having  investigated  this  alkaloid. 

Properties. — "White  to  creamy  white, 
tening  prisms,  sometimes  of  large  size, 
sessing  a  bitter  taste,  and  permanent  in 
air.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallizat 
Almost  insoluble  in  water  at  25°  C.  (77 
soluble  in  135  parts  of  alcohol,  124  part 
ether,  and  in  2  parts  of  chloroform  at  23 
(77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  4000  parts  of  water  at 
C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  17  parts  of  alcohol  at 
C.  (140°  F.) ;  easily  soluble  in  benzene, 
drastine  melts  at  131°  C.  (267.8°  P.) 
shows  an  alkaline  reaction  to  moistened  lit 
paper,  and  is  lsevogyrate.  Sulphuric  acid 
duces  a  y7ellow  color  when  added  to  Hydras 
and  on  heating,  a  purple  color  is  develo 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  moly 
acid  gives  a  green  color,  changing  to 
green  and  then  to  brown;  nitric  acid  yiel 
reddish-yellow  color;  sulphuric  acid  contai 
a  trace  of  selenous  acid  gives  a  yellowisb 
color,  changing  to  brown.  Sulphuric  acid 
taining  a  trace  of  potassium  dichromate 
duces  a  red  color,  changing  to  brown, 
crystal  of  Hydrastine  be  dissolved  in  dil 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  solution  of  potassium 
manganate  (1  in  10)  be  added,  a  blue  flu 
cence  will  be  developed  (distinction 
hydrastinine) ."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Hydrastine  is  an  active  alka 
which  is  slowly  absorbed  and  probably 
inated  by  the  kidneys  and  lower  bowel 
changed.  When  given  to  the  lower  ani 
it  primarily  stimulates  the  spinal  motor 
causing  tetanic  convulsions,  with  heightenei 
flexes,  followed,  if  the  dose  has  been 
enough,  by  loss  of  reflex  activity,  and  n 
paralysis,  which  are  probably  in  part  d« 
depression  of  the  motor  centres,  and  are 
tainly,  at  least  in  part,  the  outcome  of  de 
sion  of  the  motor  nerves  and  also  of  the  mu 
themselves.  Death  may  occur  in  a  convii 
from  cramp-asphyxia,  or  later  from  si 
taneous  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre 
of  the  peripheral  apparatus.  The  art 
pressure  is  first  elevated  and  secondarily 
pressed;  the  first  rise  of  pressure  is  prol 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  heart  muscle 
creasing  the  output  of  force,  and  of  botl 
vasomotor  centres  and  the  muscle  fibres  u 
arteriole  coats,  causing  contraction  of  the 
vessels;  the  fall  of  pressure  is  the  result 
direct  paralytic  action  exerted  upon  the  m 
fibres  in  the  heart  and  in  the  arterioles 
drastine  notably  increases  intestinal  penst 
and  probably  uterine  contractions.  It 
seem  to  be  a  universal  muscle  poison. 
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i  upon  both  striated  and  non-striated  mus- 
libres  in  heart,  arterioles,  intestines,  uterus, 
;  generally  throughout  the  body,  its  first 
lulant  action  being  followed  by  marked  de- 
ssion.  Hydrastine  has  been  shown  by  Fell- 
and  Slavatinski  to  have  a  distinct  ecbolie 
on,  and  premature  labor  is  asserted  to  have 
Ti  caused  by  its  hypodermic  administration, 
practical  medicine  it  is  chiefly  employed 
(lie  arrest  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  in 
inary  Menorrhagia.  When  a  prompt  ac- 
i  is  desired,  a  soluble  salt  like  the  kydrochlo- 
■  should  be  administered  hypodertnically. 
ideally,  commercial  hydrastin  (a  mixture 
the  alkaloids  of  hydrastis)  is  a  valuable 
iedy  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  chronic 
trie  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  otorrhea,  vagi- 
s,  rhinitis,  and  other  forms  of  catarrhal  in- 
niuation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  such 
•poses  the  impure  mixture  is  probably  supe- 
r  to  the  pure  alkaloid.  From  five  to  ten 
ins  of  commercial  hydrastin  or  from  fifteen 
hirty  minims  of  the  fluidextract  of  hydrastis 
v  be  used  in  an  ounce  of  diluent. 
)ose,  of  pure  hydrastine,  one-sixth  to  one- 
grain  (0.01  to  0.032  Gin.). 

DRASTININ/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM. 
U.  S. 

VORASTIN1NE  HYDROCHLORIDE  [Hydrastininse 
Hydrochloras,  Pharm.  1890,  Hydrastinine 
Hydrochlorate] 

( hy-dras-ti-nTnse  hy-dro-clilo'ri-dum ) 
BuNOfrHCl  =  223.88 

;  The  hydrochloride  [HCl.CiiHuNOa]  of  an 
licial  alkaloid  derived  from  hydrastine.  It 
uld  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

ydrnstininum  hydrochloridum,  P.  O. ;  Hydrastin- 
'drochlorld,  Salzsaures  Hydrastinin,  G. 

'reparation. — Hydrastinine  is  an  artificial 
iloid,  produced  by  acting  on  hydrastine,  the 
doid  from  hydrastis,  with  oxidizing  agents, 
in  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
used  together,  or  when  platinic  chloride  is 
doyed,  hydrastinine  and  opianic  acid  are 
products.1  (See  Hydrastis.) 
roperties. — Hydrastinine  hydrochloride  is 
laity  described  as  in  "  light  yellowish 
lies,  or  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline  pow- 
:  odorless,  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  Very 

S.  Schmidt,  in  studying  this  production  of  hy- 
tlnlne  by  oxidation  from  hydrastine.  was  led  to 
some  interesting  comparisons  between  hydras- 
nnd  narcotine.    The   latter   of   these   he  con- 
Twn  contain  three  methyl  groups,  thus,  C1£,H14 
p  tr  w^'^e    tne    former    contains    only  two, 
Ci5H15(OMe)oN04.     Since     the     oxidation  of 
Mine  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  opianic  acid   and   cotarnine.   and   under  the 
S  conditions  hydrastine  gives  opianic  acid  and 
2S5?  i e'  an<3'  further,  as  opianic  acid  contains 
Diethyl  groups  and  cotarnine  one  of  these  groups, 
>ijown  by  Wright,  it   follows  that  hydrastinine 
funs  no  methyl  group,  and  cotarnine  may  prove 
e  a  methylated  hydrastinine.    The  author  hoped 
r  to    succeed    in    converting    hydrastine  into 
Mine.  (A.  J- p.,  1888,  p.  635.) 


soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol; 
soluble  in  286  parts  of  chloroform  and  1300 
parts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Hydrastinine 
Hydrochloride  melts  at  212°  C.  (413.6°  F. ) .  Its 
aqueous  solution,  especially  when  highly  diluted, 
shows  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  is  neutral  to  lit- 
mus paper.  On  ignition  the  salt  should  be  com- 
pletely consumed.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  (1  in  20),  bromine  T.S.  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  should  be  perfectly 
soluble  in  ammonia  water,  forming  an  almost 
colorless  solution.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt,  potassium  dichromate  T.S.  produces  a 
precipitate  which  redissolves  if  gently  heated, 
but  on  cooling  the  solution,  it  separates  in  glis- 
tening needles.  If  ammonia  water  be  added 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  Hydrastinine  Hydro- 
chloride (1  in  20),  no  turbidity  should  be  pro- 
duced. On  slowly  adding  to  a  solution  of  0.2 
Gm.  of  the  salt  in  3  Cc.  of  water  4  to  5  drops 
of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  7),  each 
drop  will  cause  a  milky  turbidity,  which  dis- 
appears again  on  shaking.  From  this  solution, 
after  standing  for  some  time,  pure  white  hy- 
drastinine should  separate,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  should  be  almost  colorless.  With  a  crystal 
of  the  salt,  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  pro- 
duces a  deep  yellow  color;  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid,  a  reddish-brown  color;  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  crystal  of  ammonium  vana- 
date, a  light  brown  color  changing  to  dark 
brown."   U.  S. 

Uses. — Hydrastinine  is,  when  given  in  large 
enough  amount,  a  powerful  depressant  to  the 
whole  motor  tract,  affecting  the  psycho-motor 
centres  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  motor  nerve, 
and  the  muscle  itself.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
depression  is  or  is  not  preceded  by  a  brief 
period  of  excitation,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  a  primary  stimulation  of  the  mus- 
cles. The  alkaloid  slows  the  action  of  the  heart 
but  increases  the  force  of  the  beat,  and  mark- 
edly augments  the  blood  pressure,  contracting 
actively  the  blood  vessels  by  stimulating  both 
the  vasomotor  centres  and  the  muscles  in  the 
walls  of  the  arterioles.  In  the  toxic  dose  it 
finally  paralyzes  respiration,  although  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  it 
stimulates  the  function.  Death  occurs  from 
asphyxia,  to  which  is  usually  ascribed  the  final 
fall  of  the  arterial  pressure.  Although  there 
has  been  some  conflict  of  evidence,  it  seems 
finally  established  that  hydrastinine  is  a  power- 
ful oxytocic.  According  to  experiments  of 
Archangelsky,  its  administration  to  pregnant 
animals" is  very  commonly  followed  by  abortion. 
According  to  Faber,  when  given  hypodermically 
during  human  parturition,  it  very  notably  in- 
creases the  force  and  length  of  the  uterine  con- 
traction, and  is  capable,  in  sufficient  dose,  of 
causing  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  uterus  similar 
to  that  produced  by  ergot.  Its  action  upon  the 
uterus  appears  to  be  independent  of  any  other 
of  its  influences,  and  to  be  direct.  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  a  universal  muscle  poison, 
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primarily  stimulant  in  its  action,  and  that  in 
this  way  it  affects  the  heart,  the  arterioles, 
and  the  uterus.  According  to  von  Bunge,  it 
markedly  increases  peristalsis,  so  that  even  the 
intestines  do  not  escape  its  muscular  action. 

Hydrastinine  was  originally  recommended  by 
Falck  in  the  treatment  of  menorrhagia,  me- 
trorrhagia, dysmenorrhea,  and  even  endome- 
tritis. The  testimony  as  to  its  value  in  all 
forms  of  uterine  hemorrhage  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive, and  it  is  affirmed  by  many  gynecolo- 
gists that  it  has  a  pronounced  alterative  in- 
fluence upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  From  our  own  experience  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  has  value  as  a  cardiac  tonic, 
not  equal  in  power  or  certainty  of  action  to 
digitalis,  but  often  useful  as  a  substitute  for 
that  drug,  especially  in  minor  cases  of  heart 
failure.  Its  sedative  action  on  the  centric 
nervous  system,  conjoined  with  its  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  circulation  and  its  pro- 
nounced effects  upon  the  genital  system,  make 
it  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
feeble  women  of  hysterical  temperament,  with 
tendency  to  uterine  fluxes. 

Dose,  usually  employed,  from  three-fourths 
of  a  grain  to  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.048 
to  0.096  Gm.)  every  three  to  six  hours,  but 
probably  larger  doses  might  often  be  xised  with 
advantage,  since  no  ill  effects  have  been  as  yet 
recorded  as  being  produced  by  it.  The  salt  may 
be  given  hypodermically. 

HYDRASTIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

HYDRASTIS  [Golden  Seal] 

( hy-dras'tis) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Hydrastis 
canadensis  Linne  (Fam.  Banunculaceee) , 
yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  not  less  than  2.5  percent,  of  hydrastine." 
U.  S.  "  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Hy- 
drastis canadensis,  Linn."  Br. 

Hydrastis  Rhizome,  Br.  :  Hydrastis  Rhizome  ;  Rhi- 
zoma  Hydrastis ;  Golden  Seal,  Yellow  Root,  Yellow 
Fuecoon,  Orange  Root,  Indian  Dye,  Indian  Turmeric, 
Yellow  Eye,  Jaundice  Root  ;  Hydrastis,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Racine  d'Hydrastis  du  Canada,  Sceau  d'or,  Fr. ;  Cana- 
dische  Gelbwurzel,  Gelbes  Blutkraut,  G. ;  Idraste,  It. ; 
Hidrastis  del  Canada  (Rizoma  de),  Sp. 

Hydrastis  canadensis,  Gray,  Manual  of  Bot., 
14;  figured  in  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.,  82.— This 
is  a  small,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  with  a 
thick,  fleshy,  yellow  rhizome,  from  which  nu- 
merous long  roots  arise,  and  an  erect,  simple, 
pubescent  stem,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height.  There  are  usually  but  two  leaves, 
which  are  unequal,  one  sessile  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  the  other  attached  to  the  stem  a  short 
distance  below  by  a  thick  roundish  footstalk, 
causing  the  stem  to  appear  as  if  bifurcate  near 
the  summit.  The  leaves  are  pubescent,  round- 
ish-cordate, with  from  three  to  seven,  but  gen- 
erally five,  lobes,  which  are  pointed  and  un- 
equally serrate.  A  solitary  flower  stands  upon 
a  peduncle  rising  from  the  basis  of  the  upper 


leaf.    It  is  whitish,  rose-colored,  or  purplj 
without  corolla,  but  with  a  colored  calyx, 
sepals  of  which  closely  resemble  petals,  and 
very  caducous,   falling  very  soon  after 
flower  has  expanded.    The  fruit  is  a  glok 
compound,  red  or  purple  berry,  half  an  ii 
or  more  in  diameter,  composed  of  many  fle 
carpels,  each  tipped  with  a  short  curved  be 
and  containing  one  or  rarely  two  seeds.  r. 
plant  grows  in  moist,  rich  woodlands  in  m 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  at  one  ti 
abundantly  in  the  North  and  West.   The  fi 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  raspberry, 
is  not  edible.    The  root  is  the  part  used.  1 
Indians  employed  it  for  staining  and  dye 
yellow,  and  it  is  said  to  impart  a  rich  and  p 
manent  yellow,  and  with  indigo  a  fine  gre' 
to  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.    There  is  but  < 
other  species  of  Hydrastis  known, — viz., 
jezoensis,  Sieb.  et  Zucc,  which  is  found 
Northern  Japan.    For  morphology  of  hydra 
see  Chem.  Zeit.,  1894,  134,  and  for  botan 
description  by  J.  U.  Lloyd,  see  West.  Dn 
1897,  59. 

Properties. — The  fresh  root  is  juicy,  ; 
loses  much  of  its  weight  in  drying.   The  di| 
caudex  is  officially  described  as  a  "  rhizome 
oblique  growth,  subcylindrical,  straight  or  soi 
what  tortuous,  2  to  5  Cm.  long,  and  3  t( 
Mm.  in  diameter,  with  short  stem  remnants, 
stem  scars,  and  slightly  annulate;  extern! 
brownish-gray    to    yellowish-brown;  fraet 
short,  waxy,  deep  yellow;  bark  about  0.5  1 
thick,  wood  wedges  bright  yellow,  pith  lai 
light  yellow;  the  roots  thin,  brittle,  witt 
thick  yellow  bark  and  a  somewhat  quadrangi 
wood;  odor  distinct;  taste  bitter.  Sections 
Hydrastis  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  si 
under  the  microscope  the  separation  of 
alkaloids  in  prismatic,  tabular,  and  acicv 
crystals."  U.  S.    The  rhizome  breaks  witl 
clean    resinous    fracture,    leaving    a  smo 
brownish-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  surface, 
hibiting  a  ring  of  bright  yellow  with  soi 
what  distant  narrow  wood-bundles.  Many 
the  detached  rootlets  are  mixed  with  the  i 
zomes  in  mass.    The  color  of  the  rhizo'? 
though  yellow  in  the  recent  root,  become; 
dark  yellowish  brown  by  age;  that  of 
rootlets  and  the  interior  of  the  root  is  yell! 
and  that  of  the  powder  still  more  so.  r; 
odor  is  sweetish,  and  somewhat  narcotic, 
taste  bitter  and  peculiar.    The  medicine 
parts  its  virtues  and  coloring  matters  to  wf! 
and  alcohol.    Examined  by  Alfred  B.  Dun 
of    Philadelphia,    it    was    found    to  cont 
albumen,  starch,  fatty  matter,  resin,  yel 
coloring   matter,   sugar,   lignin,   and  van  ■ 
salts.    He  also  discovered  a  peculiar  nitr; 
enous,  crystallizable  substance,  for  which; 
proposed  the  name  of  hydrastine.   (A.  J. 
1851,  p.  112.)    It  has  also  been  determi, 
that  the  root  contains  another  alkaloid,  to  wll 
it  owes  its  yellow  color,  and  which  is  proba 
identical  with  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
Durand.    F.  Mahla  first  ascertained  that  1 
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;ilkaloid  of  hydrastis  is  berberine.1  (Am. 
;>'.,  Jan.  1862,  p.  43.)  It  exists  in  large 
portion  in  hydrastis,  constituting,  according 


itrlia-inc. — This  alkaloid  appears  to  have  been 
discovered,  in  1826,  in  a  species  of  Xanthoxylum, 
'hevallier  and  Pelletan,  who,  from  its  color  and 
■,  named  it  xanthopicrite ;  Buehner  and  Her- 
er  in  1835,  found  it  in  Bcrberis  vulgaris,  and 
.■J  it  berberine  ;  but  none  of  these  chemists  were 
re  of  its  alkaline  properties.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
ce  obtained  by  them,  at  least  the  berberine  of 
mer  must  have  been  a  native  salt  of  the  proper 
lold,"  which  was  not,  therefore,   procured   in  a 

state.  Subsequently  Fleitmann  demonstrated 
lusic  character,  and  published  an  account  of  sev- 
of  Its  salts.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  barberry, 
lias  been  found,  by  several  chemists,  in  several 
•  plants,  particularly  those  products  combining 
mesa  and  a  yellow  color,  as  in  Coccttlus 
atu»,  Hydrastis  canadensis,  Xantliorrhiza  apii- 
,  Coptis  teeta,  Fagara  Clava-Herculis,  Cos- 
,n  (fitcstrutum,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
ral  families  of  Berberidacese,  Menispermacece,  and 
inculacete.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the  known 
olds  are  so  widely  diffused  as  this  appears  to 
i  the  vegetable  kingdom.    A  list  of  the  plants 

which  it  has  been  obtained  is  contained  in 
.  P.,  Sept.  1863,  p.  456. 

rberine  may  be  obtained  most  readily  from  its 
late.    I'roctor  has  given  the  following  process 
irenarlng  it,  based  upon  a  suggestion  of  Merrill, 
inclnnati.    The  coarsely  powdered  root  is  to  be 
listed  by  repeated  decoction  with  boiling  water, 
the  mixed  liquids,  after  filtration,  are  to  be 
orated  to  a  soft  extract.    This  is  to  be  digested 
•al  times  with  stronger  alcohol,  in  the  propor- 
of  a  pint  to  half  a  pound  of  the  root,  until  ex- 
ted,  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water  is  to  be  added 
te  tincture,  and  five-sixths  of  the  alcohol  to  be 
led  off.    To  the  residue,   while   still  hot.  sul- 
1c  acid  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid 
ed  to  cool.    The  berberine  sulphate  is  deposited 
■ystals,  and,  having  been  purified  by  reerystal- 
on,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  the  addition,  in  ex- 
to  Its  solution  in  boiling  water,  of  freshly  pre- 
ited  lead  monoxide,  the  solution  being  kept  hot 
the  decomposition  is  completed.    This  may  be 
n  by  the  absence  of  a  precipitate  when  lead 
te  Is  added  to  a  drop  of  the  clear  liquid.  The 
1  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  erystal- 
Tlie  berberine  sulphate  may  be  decomposed  by 
ment  with  barium  hydroxide,  removing  excess  of 
m  by  carbon  dioxide,  concentrating  and  crystal- 
r.    It  may  also  be  made  by  precipitating  a  con- 
nted  aqueous  extract  of  any   drug  containing 
tine  by  excess   of   sulphuric    acid.    Thus  ob- 
d.  berberine  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
i.  under  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of 
>s  of  minute,  acicular  crystals.    It  has  a  bitter 
Is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  still 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,   freely  soluble  in  both 
liquids  when  hot,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
S  salts  of  difficult  solubility  with  hydrochloric 
sulphuric  acids,  and  is  distinguished  by  being 
usly  precipitated  by  the  former  acid  from  its 
water  solution  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  the 
'chloride.    It  is  freely  dissolved  by  acetic  acid, 
i  forms  with  it  a  readily  soluble  salt.    (A.  J. 
in.  1864,  10.)    Its  formula  is,  on  the  authority 
errins,  CMH„N04.     (P.  J.,  April,   1863,  464.) 
wet»  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  115,  45)  also  confirms  this 
ila,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  correct, 
s  method  consists  of  the   preparation   of  an 
tble  compound  of  berberine  with  acetone,  and 
liberating  the  berberine   by  boiling  the  com- 
1  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol    and  chloroform 
'-  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser.    This  method 
con  criticized  by  Gordin,  who  found  that  Gaze's 
oooWas  not  pure  berberine.    (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
228.)    Berberine  hydrochloride,  which  is  the  salt 
5Si  attra°ted   most    notice,    may    be  readily 
led  by  using  hydrochloric  instead'  of  sulphuric 
t"  I     ahove  process,  and  purifying  the  pre- 
tte  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  and  subsequent 
^ration.    Tt  is  in   fine  acicular  crystals  of  a 
i  yellow  color  and  intensely  bitter  taste,  very 
tiy  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it 
"s  a  deep   yellow   color,    slightly    soluble  in 
u   •}•  but  dissolved  in   large  proportion  bv 
liquids    when    hot.    By    concentrated  nitric 
>«tn  this  salt  and  its  base  are  decomposed, 
ue  production  of  a  dark  red  color  and  the 
,;,  01  nitrous  fumes.    A   process   for  berberine 
Phosphite,  by  ,J.   U.   Lloyd,   may   be   found  In 


to  Perrins,  nearly  4  per  cent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  medicine  owes  much  of  its 
virtue  to  berberine.  For  a  valuable  paper 
by  J.  U.  Lloyd  on  the  preparation  of  salts  of 
berberine,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  11.  Lerre's 
process  based  on  Lloyd's  for  preparing  hy- 
drastine and  berberine  is  as  follows : 

First  Process. — Two  thousand  pounds  of 
golden  seal  in  No.  40  powder  is  exhausted  with 
80  per  cent,  boiling  alcohol  in  a  hot  extraction 
apparatus,  careful  recovery  leaving  a  dark  syrup 
containing  the  total  active  ingredients.  This 
is  withdrawn  and  immediately  added  to  five 
times  its  volume  of  warm  water,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  by  which  time  the 
resinoids  have  separated.  The  bright  choco- 
late liquid  is  now  acidified  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  when  most  of  the  liquor  may 
be  decanted;  the  residual  berberine  salt  is 
easily  strained  off,  washed,  and  is  then 
ready  for  purification.  To  the  combined 
liquors  an  excess  of  alkali  is  added  which 
throws  out  the  impure  hydrastine,  which  after 
washing  and  drying  is  ready  for  purification. 
All  liquors  are  rejected.  The  berberine  salts 
are  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations  from 
boiling  water,  and  finally  in  alcohol.  Fair 
samples  of  drug  yield  about  3£  per  cent.  The 
crude  hydrastine  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
or  chloroform,  filtered  and  recrystallrzed.  The 
yield  is  about  1J  per  cent. 

Second  Process. — The  above  quantity  of 
crude  drug  may  be  macerated  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  this  at  first  sight 
would  seem  the  better  process;  practice,  how- 
ever, leads  to  an  opposite  deduction,  as  the 
quantities  of  liquid  to  be  handled  are  greater 
and  the  troubles  in  purifying  multiplied.  (D. 
C.}  1897,  34.)  A  substance  obtained  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  an  infusion  of  the  root  by  hy- 
drochloric acid  has  been  for  some  time  known 
and  used  by  the  "  Eclectics,"  under  the  name 
of  hydrastin  ;  it  consists  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  hydrastine,  with  berberine  and  resin 
(A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p.  386).  and  the  reader  must  be 
cautious  not  to  confound  this  substance  with 
the  alkaloid  to  which  the  name  properly  be- 
longs.2   Perrins  obtained  1.5  per  cent,  of  it 


A.  J.  P.,  July.  1S77.  Parsons  (X.  R.,  1870.  109) 
analyzed  berberine  phosphate,  and  believes  the 
formula  to  be  C2oHnN04.--,IIsP04. 

According  to  the  studies  of  Falck  and  Guenste, 
berberine  causes  in  dogs  and  rabbits  restlessness,  con- 
vulsive tremblings,  hurried  respiration,  and  diar- 
rhoea, followed,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough, 
by  decrease  of  the  breathing  rate,  wide-spread 
paralysis,  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  and  death.  In  man 
as  yet  no  serious  symptoms  have  been  recorded  as 
produced  by  it.  Buehner  is  stated  to  have  taken 
nearly  twenty  grains  without  causing  anything  more 
serious  than  a  loose  stool.  It  has  been  employed 
in  internal  medicine  as  a  simple  bitter,  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.). 

=  Wilhelm  (P.  ./.,  1888,  3251  furnishes  a  process 
for  obtaining  the  alkaloids  from  hydrastis  as  fol- 
lows. The  extract  obtained  by  treating  the  coarsely 
powdered  root  with  water  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
at  100°  P.  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  excess  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  added,  when  berberine  sulphate 
separates.  The  filtrate  neutralized  with  ammonia 
water  gives  a  precipitate  containing  much  hydras- 
tine :    this   is   separated,   and    on   adding  ammonia 
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from  the  root,  and,  having  given  five  grains 
of  it  to  a  rabbit  without  any  other  effect  than 
a  slight  uneasiness  which  soon  ceased,  con- 
cluded justly  that  it  was  not  poisonous. 

Canadine  (C20H21NO4)  was  extracted  by  E. 
Schmidt;  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  brilliant, 
small,  white  nodules,  melting  at  134°  C. 
(273.2°  F.).  When  canadine  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  treated  with  iodine,  berberine  hy- 
driodide  (which  is  yellow  in  color)  is  formed. 
Canadine  was  believed  to  be  identical  with 
dihy  drome  thy  lb  erberine  (Ph.  Post,  1892,  230), 
and  the  formula  C21H21NO4  was  given  to  it. 
E.  Schmidt,  however  (A.  Pharm.,  1894,  136 
to  154),  has  found  that  its  true  formula 
is  C20H21NO4,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
iodine  forms  with  it  berberine  hydriodide,  he 
believes  that  canadine  is  a  tetrahydroberberine. 
Schmidt  also  obtained,  as  an  additional  pro- 
duct of  the  iodine  reaction,  the  hydriodide  of 
another  base,  which  he  believes  is  intermediate 
between  berberine  and  canadine.  For  a  process 
for  isolating  canadine,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1894,  1103.  The  alkaloid  discovered  by  A.  K. 
Hale,  and  obtained  later  by  Burt  and  by  Ler- 
chen,  and  which  was  named  xanthopuccme, 
is  now  considered  to  be  identical  with  canadine. 
For  processes  for  making  hydrastine  and  ber- 
berine, see  D.  C,  1897,  34.  It  is  probable, 
from  the  odor  of  hydrastis,  that  besides  the  two 
alkaloids  here  mentioned  it  contains  also  an 
active  volatile  principle,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  isolated. 

Assay — "  Hydrastis,  in  No.  60  powder,  fif- 
teen grammes;  Ether,  Ammonia  Water,  Dis- 
tilled Water,  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S., 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Hy- 
drastis into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  250  Cc. 
capacity,  add  150  Cc.  of  ether,  shake  the  flask 
occasionally  during  ten  minutes,  and  add  5  Cc. 
of  ammonia  water,  again  shaking  the  flask  at 
intervals  during  half  an  hour.  Then  add  15 
Cc.  of  distilled  water  to  the  mixture  in  the  flask 
and  shake  it  until  the  drug  collects  in  masses, 
and  at  once  pour  off,  into  a  measuring  cylinder, 
100  Cc.  of  the  supernatant  ether-solution  and 
transfer  it  to  a  separator.  Add  15  Cc.  of  nor- 
mal sulphuric  acid  V.S.  to  the  separator,  and 
shake  it  moderately  during  one  minute.  Allow 
the  liquids  to  separate,  and  draw  off  the  lower 
acid  liquid  into  a  second  separator.  Again 

water  in  excess  to  the  filtrate  a  further  precipitate 
is  produced,  which  contains  canadine.  Both  precipi- 
tates, boiled  with  ethyl  acetate,  give  solutions  which 
on  cooling  deposit  hydrastine  in  large  crystals,  some- 
what colored,  but  rendered  pure  by  recrystallization. 
The  crystals  from  the  second  ammonia  precipitate 
are  much  purer  than  those  from  the  first ;  by  slow 
evaporation  of  the  ethyl  acetate  solution  they  can 
be  obtained  as  large  as  walnuts. 

Hydroberbcrine  (Canadine),  whose  molecule  con- 
tains four  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  the  molecule 
of  berberine,  is  said  by  Marfori  to  differ  from  berberine 
physiologically  :  it  produces  in  moderate  dose  an  in- 
crease in  the  blood  pressure  by  stimulating  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla.  Opianic,  hydrastinic, 
and  berberinio  acids  are  said  by  the  same  authority 
to  be  almost  inert  physiologically,  except  that  they 
are  feebly  antiseptic.  ( T.  <?.,  1890.) 

For  a  physiological  study  of  the  methylamine  de- 
rivatives of  hydrastine  (Hydrastine  methylamine), 
see  Y.  A.  P.  A.,  cxlii.,  1895. 
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shake  out  the  ether-solution  with  5 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  5  Cc.  of 
tilled  water,  and  shake  the  separator  for 
minute.  After  the  liquids  have  sepan 
draw  off  the  acid  solution  as  before  into 
second  separator.  Repeat  the  same  pre 
with  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  drawing  this 
into  the  second  separator.  Introduce  a 
piece  of  red  litmus  paper  into  the  second 
arator,  add  enough  ammonia  water  to  rende: 
liquid  alkaline,  and  then  25  Cc.  of  ether, 
shake  the  separator  moderately  during 
minute,  and  when  the  liquids  have  separ; 
draw  off  the  lower  alkaline  liquid  into  am 
separator,  and  the  ether-solution  into  a 
beaker.  Again  shake  out  the  alkaline 
using  20  Cc.  of  ether,  shake  the  separator 
one  minute,  and  when  the  liquids  have 
arated,  draw  off  the  alkaline  liquid  into 
other  separator,  and  the  ether-solution  int< 
tared  beaker.  Finally,  again  shake  out 
alkaline  liquid,  using  15  Cc.  of  ether,  pro 
ing  as  before,  and  adding  the  ether-solutic 
the  liquid  in  the  tared  beaker.  Evaporat< 
ether  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  water 
and  dry  the  alkaloidal  residue  in  the  bf 
to  a  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212° 
The  weight  found,  multiplied  by  10,  will 
the  percentage  of  hydrastine  in  the  Hv 
tis."   U.  S. 

Uses. — As  a  local  remedy  hydrastis  h 
very  decided  effect  upon  the  mucous  memb 
It  has  been  used  with  asserted  remarkabl 
suits  in  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrhs 
pecially  those  due  to  alcoholic  excess,  an 
the  commercial  hydrastin  is  one  of  the 
that  was  found  in  the  experiments  of  Rn 
ford  to  notably  increase  the  biliary  seer 
in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  probable  tlx 
gastric  diseases  attended  by  hepatic  co 
tion  and  lack  of  functional  activity  it  e 
an  almost  specific  influence.  It  has 
strongly  recommended  in  dyspepsia  anc 
vomiting  of  pregnancy.  It  is  much  use 
specialists  as  a  local  remedy  in  the  treat 
of  otorrhoza,  nasal,  vaginal,  and  other  can. 
In  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  as  an 
tion  to  injection  mixtures,  it  may  be  of 
service.  In  chronic  or  subacute  inflamm 
of  the  colon  and  rectum  injections  of  hyd 
are  often  of  great  service,  and  it  has 
used  in  hemorrhoids  with  asserted  excellei 
suits. 

The  strength  of  the  local  applicatio 
hydrastis  to  be  used  in  various  diseases  0 
mucous  membrane  varies  from  half  11 
drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  fluidextrr 
one  ounce  of  diluent.  In  gonorrhoea  froi 
to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.)  of  coram 
hvdrastin,  or  forty  to  eighty  minims  (* 
5'  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract,  may  be  used  i 
fluidounce.  In  hemorrhoids  from  two  to 
drachms  to  the  fluidounce  may  be  used, 
glycerite  1  is  not  so  useful  a  local  prepa 

1  Liquor  Hydrastinw. — Under  the  names  of 
Hydrastis,  Fluid  Hydrastis,  Colorless  Hyarasn 
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ie  fluidextract  diluted  with  water,  a  de- 
of  the  insoluble  resinous  substance  upon 
mucous  membrane  and  its  constant  pro- 
>d  influence  being  important, 
ie  general  action  of  hydrastis  upon  the 
m  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  its  hydras- 
(see  p.  640). 

is  essential  to  recognize  the  differences, 
ciiially,  between  the  preparations  of  hy- 
s.   The  so-called  hydrastin  of  commerce 
lly  an  impure  body,  containing  berberine, 
line,  hydrastine,  and  probably  some  resin, 
this  mixture  which  Rutherford  found  to 
a  pronounced  influence  upon  the  biliary 
•tiou  in  the  lower  animals.    Whether  this 
•n  is  or  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence 
Tberine  or  other  impurities  is  as  yet  uncer- 
The  practical  deduction  is,  however,  that 
hydrastis  is  to  be  used  in  chronic  gastro- 
itinal  catarrh,  or  as  a  local  application  to 
iiucous  membrane,  it  is  better  to  use  hy- 
tin  or  the  fluidextract  rather  than  the 
alkaloid.    The  dose  of  this  hydrastin  is 
five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  6m.). 
lere  is  some  reason   for   believing  that 
riiic  has  a  special  action  upon  the  gastro- 
itinal  tract.    Marfori  has,  however,  found 
even  in  large  therapeutic  dose  it  is  with- 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  circulation 
he  nervous  system.    When,  therefore,  a 
aration  of  hydrastis  is  to  be  used  for  effects 
■  than  a  local  action  on  the  gastro-intestinal 
her  mucous  membrane,  a  salt  of  the  pure 
loid  hydrastine  should  be  used.    There  is 
ulant  clinical  testimony  to  the  great  value 
hydrastine   in   the    treatment    of  uterine 
irrhages,  whether  occurring  in  the  non- 
urient  or  in  the  parturient  woman. 
«e,  of  hydrastis,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1 
Gm.). 

ff.  Prep. — Pluidextractum   Hydrastis,   V.  8. 

Glyceritum  Hydrastis,  V.  8.;  Tinctura 
.rastis,  V.  8.,  Br. 

HYOSCIN/E  HYDROBROMIDUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

>SCINE  HYDROBROM1DE  [Hyoscina?  Hydrobromas. 
Pharm.  1890,  Hyoscine  Hydrobromate] 

( hy-os-cl'nse  hy-dro-bro'mi-dum ) 
n21N04.HBr  +  3H20  =  434.92 

The  hydrobromide  [HBr.Ci7H2iN04  +  3Ha 
of  an  alkaloid,  chemically  identical  with 
polamine,  obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  and 

PMatlons  of  the  alkaloids  of  hydrastis  have  been 
5Wy  used.  Iu  some  cases  these  solutions  have 
"  made  directly  from  the  drug  bv  depriving  a 
•Wttract  of  coloring  matter  (see  Glyceritum  Hu- 
»W).  In  others  the  alkaloid  has  been  dissolved  m 
suitable  liquid.  Gust.  Steinman  (A.  J.  P..  1887, 
>)  examined  several  samples  and  found  hvdrastine 
each,  combined  with  either  sulphuric  or  h'ydro- 
ouc  acid,  besides  aluminum,  potassium,  boric 'acid, 
,' 111  small  proportion  ;  by  dissolving  20  grains  of 
iirasnne  sulphate  or  hydrochloride  in  a  pint  of  a 
"tion  of  glycerin  and  water  (sp.  gr.  1.15),  a  liquid 
produced  from  which  the  asserted  good  results  can 


other  plants  of  the  Solanacece.  It  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials." 
U.  S.  "The  hydrobromide,  Ci7H2iN04,HBr, 
3H2O,  of  an  alkaloid  contained  in  Hyoscyamus 
Leaves,  different  species  of  Scopola,  and  pos- 
sibly other  solanaceous  plants."  Br. 

Hyoscinum  Hydrobromlcum  ;  Hydrobromate  of  Hy- 
oscine, Scopolamine  Hydrobromide ;  Bromhydrate 
d'Hyoscine,  Fr. ;  Scopolamiuum  hydrobromicum, 
P.  O. ;  Scopolaminhydrobromid,  Hyoscinhydrobromid, 
Bromwasserstoffsaures  Hyoscin,  (J. 

This  salt  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  Hyoscine,  C17II21NO4, 
is  found  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  Duboisia  myropoides,  Scopola  japonica, 
Atropa  Belladonna  and  other  solanaceous 
plants.  Pure  hyoscine  forms  a  syrupy  liquid. 
The  best  salt  for  practical  use  is  the  hydro- 
bromide, which  is  in  "  colorless,  transparent, 
rhombic  crystals,  sometimes  of  large  size,  odor- 
less, having  an  acrid,  slightly  bitter  taste; 
slightly  efflorescent.  Soluble  in  1.5  parts  of 
water,  16  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  750  parts  of 
chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  1.33 
parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  ;  insoluble 
in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows  a  slightly 
acid  reaction  to  blue  litmus  paper.  Hyoscine 
Hydrobromide,  when  heated,  softens  at  about 
100°  C.  (212°  F.) ;  it  first  melts  and  then  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization  at  110°  C.  (230° 
F.).  If  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  until  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization,  it  melts 
at  179.7°  C.  (355.5°  F.).  When  ignited,  it 
leaves  no  residue.  Hyoscine  ehloraurate  crys- 
tallizes in  yellow  prisms  and  melts  at  197°  C. 
(386.6°  F.).  Hyoscyamine  ehloraurate  crys- 
tallizes in  yellow  leaflets  and  melts  at  160°  C. 
(320°  F.).  Atropine  ehloraurate  crystallizes  in 
dull  yellow  grains  and  melts  at  136°  C.  (276.8° 
F.).  If  2  Cc.  of  chloroform  be  shaken  with 
1  Cc.  of  solution  of  Hyoscine  Hydrobromide 
(1  in  10),  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chlorine 
water  have  been  cautiously  added,  it  should 
assume  a  brownish  color.  If  0.01  Gm.  of  the 
salt  be  added  to  5  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the 
residue  should  yield  a  violet  color  upon  the 
addition  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S. 
Silver  nitrate  T.S.,  when  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  affords  a  yellowish-white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia 
water.  Mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.S.,  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  salt  acidified  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  yields  a  yellowish-white  pre- 
cipitate. Mercuric  chloride  T.S.  and  solution 
of  phosphotungstic  acid  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt.  Picric  acid  T.S.  and  platinic  chloride 
T.S.  yield  yellow  precipitates  when  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  salt.  Sulphuric 
acid  sbould  give  no  color  when  added  to  Hyos- 
cine Hydrobromide  (absence  of  carbonirable 
impurities)  ;  nor  should  any  color  be  developed 
on  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  (absence  of  morphine)."  U.S.  "It 
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has  an  acrid,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  odor- 
less. It  is  soluble  in  1  part  of  cold  water 
and  in  13  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  When 
heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.)  it  loses  rather 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight  and  fuses 
to  a  viscid  mass  which  becomes  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  379.4°  to  381.2°  F.  (193°  to 
194°  O).  An  aqueous  solution  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate with  test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
solution  of  iodine,  or  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  but  not  with  solution  of  ammonia  or 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  It  forms  with 
auric  chloride  a  crystalline  salt  having  a  melt- 
ing point  of  388.4°  F.  (198°  C).  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  hydrobromides. 
Its  aqueous  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus. 
Heated  to  redness  with  access  of  air  it  leaves  no 
residue."  Br. 

E.  Schmidt  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1891,  522)  believes 
that  the  hyoscine  hydrobromide  of  commerce 
is  essentially  hydrobromide  of  scopolamine,  Cn 
H21NO4.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by 
0.  Hesse  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  1893,  304),  and  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  defines  hyoscine  as  an 
alkaloid  contained  in  hyoscyamus,  different 
species  of  Scopola,  and  possibly  other  solana- 
ceous  plants,  while  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
changed  the  title  to  "  Scopolaminum  Hydro- 
bromicum."  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th 
Rev.)  introduced  Scopolaminse  Hydrobromidum 
as  a  separate  title,  but  referred  to  Hyoscinae 
Hydrobromidum  for  the  description  and  tests, 
declaring  them  to  be  identical  substances. 
Atroscine  was  found  by  Hesse  in  variable 
amount  in  the  hyoscine  hydrobromide  of  com- 
merce. It  is  a  mydriatic  equal  in  power  to 
atropine  or  scopolamine. 

Uses. — Various  observers  have  noted  that 
the  impure  amorphous  hyoscyamine  is  more 
powerful  than  the  crystallized  alkaloid.  These 
observations,  with  the  chemical  fact  that  amor- 
phous hyoscyamine  is  chiefly  hyoscine,  in  1884 
led  H.  C.  Wood  to  make  a  careful  physio- 
logical study  of  that  alkaloid  upon  the  lower 
animals  and  to  apply  it  to  clinical  medicine. 
It  was  found  that  the  pure  hyoscine  produced 
in  the  frog,  motor  reflex  paralysis,  due  to  a 
depression  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  in  mam- 
mals it  caused  disturbance  of  respiration,  loss  of 
muscular  power,  pronounced  tendency  to  stupor, 
and,  finally,  death  by  asphyxia.  It  exerts  very 
little  influence  upon  the  circulation  even  when  in 
toxic  doses.  It  became  evident  that  the  drug  was 
a  depressant  of  the  principal  cerebral  centres, 
of  the  respiratory  centres,  and  also  of  the  lower 
motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  man,  the 
ingestion  of  hyoscine  in  decided  doses  is  fol- 
lowed in  a  very  short  time  by  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  flushings  of  the  face,  great  sleepiness, 
associated  in  some  cases  with  delirious  mut- 
terings,  and  giddiness  akin  to  that  of  alcoholic 
intoxication.  The  respirations  are  usually  les- 
sened in  frequency,  and  the  pulse  rate  is  also 
somewhat  diminished.  Dilatation  of  the  pupils 
is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  produced.  After 


toxic   doses   these  symptoms  are  inlenski 
while  the  frequent  loss  or  impairment  of 
power  of  swallowing,  and  a  peculiar  hoarse;] 
of  the  voice,  with,  in  some  cases,  laryn^ 
dyspnoea,   indicate   that  the  muscles  of 
larynx,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pharynx,  hav 
special  tendency  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  al 
loid  ;  the  respiration  not  only  becomes  slow  ; 
full,  but  sometimes  takes  on  a  distinctly  1 
Stokes  character;  the  skin  is  not  dry,  as 
atropine  poisoning,  but  is  frequently  cove 
with  sweat.    No  cases  of  fatal  poisoning 
on  record.    One-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  G 
of  very  impure  hyoscine  produced  in  the  cast 
Hutchinson  profound  muscular  relaxation,  v 
quiet  coma  lasting  for  eleven  hours.    In  ap] 
ing  hyoscine  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  H 
Wood  found  that  it  is  a  valuable  sopor 
especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
wakefulness  is  complicated  with  or  due  to  c 
bral  excitement.     In  insomnia  produced 
overwork,  when  the  brain  seems  to  lose 
capability  of  ceasing  its  action,  hyoscine 
service;  but  it  is  especially  valuable  in  acti- 
delirious  conditions,  such  as  occur  in  at 
mania  or  in  exacerbations  in  the  course 
chronic  mania.    In  those  cases  in  which  r 
phine  increases  the  cerebral  excitement  h; 
cine  usually  acts  most  happily.  Accordhu 
the  statements  of  Bruce  and  Tirard,  it  is 
entirely  safe  remedy  in  cases  of  severe  kid; 
disease  when  morphine  is  contra-indicated. 
C.  Wood  has  found  that  it  is  an  efficient  rem 
in  the  treatment  of  sexual  excitement,  suel 
nymphomania,  spermatorrhoea,  and  allied  a! 
tions,  and  that  it  will  almost  invariably  con1 
excessive  seminal  emissions.    Hyoscine  rai 
if  ever,   produces  much  more  serious  a 
effects  than  a  little  dryness  of  the  throat 
headache,  and  does  not  disturb  the  alinien 
canal.    The  reports  of  later  clinicians  indi 
that  excessive  susceptibility  to  its  influence 
not  infrequent  idiosyncrasy,  and  it  is  ( 
affirmed  that  one  two-hundredth  of  a  g 
has  caused  alarming  symptoms.    It  is  prob; 
however,  that  much  larger  doses  were  takei; 
these  cases  than  is  alleged.    On  account, 
its  tendency  to  produce  pharyngeal  and  la  < 
geal  paralysis,  it  should  not  be  employed  in  : 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  w 
there  is  a  tendency  to  throat  difficulties.  B>\ 
practically  tasteless,  hyoscine  is  readily  g 
in  food  or  drink  without  the  knowledge] 
the  patient.    It  acts  well  when  taken  by  i 
mouth,  but  is  especially  efficient  and  pro 
when  administered  hypodermically,  and  11 
produces  local  irritation.  The' effects  of  a  tr 
dermic  dose  are  usually  manifested  insidt 
ten  minutes,  and  persist  for  six  or  eight  hou; 

The  dose  by  the  mouth  is  from  one  one-! 
dred  and  twentieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  a  g 
(0.0005  to  0.001  Gm.) ;  for  hypodermic  ir 
tions  one  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  to  one 
hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.0004  to  0.0006  G 
On  account  of  the  susceptibility  of  some 
sons  to  it,  the  commencing  dose  by  the  mi 
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mid  not  be  over  one  one-hundred  and  twen- 
;h  of  a  grain  (0.0005  Gm.),  by  injection 
■  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  grain  (0.0004 
i.);  after  cautious  trial,  doses  larger  than 
maximum  just  given  may  be  employed. 
Dose,  one  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  to  one 
htietk  of  a  grain  (0.0004  to  0.0008  Gm.). 

YOSCYAMIN/E  H YDROBROMIDUM. 
U.  S. 

IYOSCYAMINE  HYDROBROMIDE  [Hyoscyamina: 
Hydrobromas,  Pharm.  1890,  Hyoscyamine 
Hydrobromate] 

( hy-os-cy-a-mfnae  hy-dro-bro'iiii-dum ) 
H23N03.HBr  =  367.40 

'  The  hydrobromide  [HBr.Ci7H23N03]  of  an 
aloid  obtained  from  hyoscyamus  and  other 
nts  of  the  Solanacece.  It  should  be  kept 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  vials."   U.  S. 

lyoscytiminum  Hydrobromicum  :  Bromhydrate 
yoscyamine,  Fr. ;  Hyoscyaminhydrobromid,  Brom- 
iseratoffsaures  Hyoscyamin,  G. 

'reparation. — This  salt  may  be  made  by  dis- 
ving  10  Gm.  of  hyoscyamine  in  11  Gm.  of 
Irobromic  acid  (25  per  cent.),  evaporating 
1  crystallizing. 

'roperties. — Hyoscyamine  hydrobromide  is 
ciaUy  described  as  in  "  white,  prismatic  crys- 
or  a  yellowish,  amorphous,  resin-like  mass, 
ing,  particularly  when  damp,  a  tobacco-like 
>r,  and  an  acrid,  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste; 
iquescent  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Very 
uble  in  water;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  alcohol, 
10  parts  of  ether,  and  in  2.5  parts  of  chlo- 
orm  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Its  aqueous  solu- 
i  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  is  strongly 
ogyrate.  It  melts  at  151.8°  C.  (305.3°  F.). 
leaves  no  residue  on  incineration.  Hyoscy- 
ine  chloraurate  melts  at  160°  C.  (320°  F.). 
repine  chloraurate  melts  at  136°  C.  (276.8° 
.  Hyoscine  chloraurate  melts  at  197°  C. 
36.6  F.).  Hyoscyamine  picrate  melts  at 
-  C.  (323.6°  F.).  Atropine  picrate  melts 
175°  C.  (347°  F.).  Silver'  nitrate  T.S., 
en  added  to  a  solution  of  the  salt,  yields 
reUowish-white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble 
nitric  acid,  but  the  washed  precipitate  is 
able  in  an  excess  of  ammonia  water.  Gold 
oride  T.S.,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
t.  yields  a  precipitate  which,  when  recrys- 
lized  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water 
dulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  deposited, 
cooling,  in  minute,  lustrous,  golden-yellow 
les  (difference  from  atropine).  Platinie 
°ride  T.S.  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with 
utions  of  the  salt  (difference  from  most 
«}oids).  If  0.01  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  added 
5  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
yness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  should 
«d  a  violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  alco- 
ve potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  Sulphuric  acid 
Ottld  produce  no  color  when  added  to  Hyos- 
anune  Hydrobromide    (absence  of  carbon- 


izable  impurities),  nor  should  any  color  be 
developed  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  (absence  of  morphine)." 
U.  S. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  and  the 
dose  of  this  salt  of  hyoscyamine  are  precisely 
those  of  the  sulphate,  to  which  it  is  preferred 
by  some. 

Dose,  one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  to  one' 
one-hundredth  of  a  grain   (0.0005  to  0.0006 
Gm.) . 

HYOSCYAMINE  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

HYOSCYAMINE  SULPHATE 

(hy-os-cy-a-mi'nse  sul'phas) 

( Ci7H23N03)  2.  H2S04=  671.43 

"The  neutral  sulphate  [S02(0H)3.(Ci7H23 
N03)2]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Hyos- 
cyamus and  other  plants  of  the  Solanacece.  It 
should  be  kept  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered 
vials."  U.  S.  "The  sulphate,  (Ci7H23N03)2, 
H2S04,2H20,  of  an  alkaloid  contained  in  Hyos- 
cyamus Leaves  and  possibly  other  solanaceous 
plants."  Br. 

Sulfate  d' Hyoscyamine,  Fr. ;  Hyoscyaminum  Sul- 
furicum,  Schwefelsaures  Hyoscyamin,  Hyoscyamin- 
sulfat,  G. 

Although  Brandes  announced  the  existence 
of  an  alkaloid  in  the  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  the  process  which  he  used  to  obtain  it 
was  not  successful  in  other  hands.  The  eredit. 
of  first  isolating  the  alkaloid  hyoscyamine  or 
hyoscyamia  from  the  plant  must  be  given  to 
Geiger  and  Hesse,  who  obtained  it  as  long  ago 
as  1833.  Hohn  and  Keichardt's  process,  in 
which  the  seed  is  used  as  the  source,  is  as 
follows.  They  treat  hyoscyamus  seed  first  with 
ether  to  separate  fatty  matter,  then  with  alcohol 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  afterwards  distil  the  alcoholic  solution. 
The  aqueous  residue  is  to  be  neutralized  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  liquid  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  tannin.  The  precipitate,  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  a  porcelain  plate  to  dry,  is 
mixed  while  yet  moist  with  an  excess  of  lime, 
and  then  exhausted  by  strong  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
then  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  finally  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  liberated  hyoscyamine. 
By  distilling  off  the  ether  a  colorless  oleag- 
inous liquid  is  left,  which  at  length  con- 
cretes.   (J.  P.  C,  Mai,  1S72,  p.  385.) 

These  investigators  gave  to  hyoscyamine  the 
formula  CisHsaNOa,  but  Ladenburg  has  shown 
by  a  study  of  its  decomposition  products  that 
it  is  isomeric  with  atropine,  C17H23NO3.  Laden- 
burg made  the  most  complete  study  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine  that  we  have,  and  has  estab- 
lished their  relations  to  each  other  in  a  clear 
light.  According  to  him  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
xiii.  pp.  251,  909,  and  1549).  hyoscyamus  con- 
tains two  alkaloids,  a  crystalline  one,  to  which 
the  name  of  hyoscyamine  is  given,  and  which 
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is  the  one  hitherto  studied  under  that  name, 
and  an  amorphous  one,  which  remains  in  the 
mother  liquor  after  the  removal  of  the  crystal- 
lizable  alkaloid.  It  can  be  extracted  by  the 
formation  of  the  gold  salt,  which  is  less  soluble 
than  hyoscyamine  gold  chloride.  This  alkaloid, 
for  wbich  he  proposed  the  name  hyoscine,  and 
to  which  he  gave  the  same  formula  (C17H23 
NO3)  as  hyoscyamine,  yields  different  decom- 
position products  upon  decomposition  by 
baryta  water.  Hyoscyamine  treated  with  boil- 
ing baryta  water  assimilates  a  molecule  of 
water  and  splits  up  into  what  were  called 
hyoscinic  acid,  C9H10O3,  and  hyoscine,  CsHis 
NO,  but  which  Ladenburg  shows  to  be  simply 
identical  with  the  decomposition  products  of 
atropine,  tropic  acid  and  tropine.  The  non- 
existence of  Ladenburg's  hyoscine  of  the  for- 
mula C17H23NO3  and  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  commercial  hyoscine  is  identical 
with  scopolamine  (see  p.  645)  is  strongly 
supported  upon  large  experience  in  manufac- 
turing these  bases  by  L.  Merck.  Inasmuch  as 
Ladenburg  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xii.  941)  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  synthesis  of  atropine 
by  the  combination  of  tropic  acid  and  tropine 
(the  two  decomposition  products  which  are 
common  to  the  two  alkaloids  atropine  and  hyos- 
cyamine), we  must  look  for  the  differences 
between  these  two  to  physical  and  molecular 
sources  rather  than  chemical. 

Hyoscyamine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, silky  needles,  fusing  at  108.5°  C,  is 
inodorous,  of  an  acrid,  disagreeable  taste, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  volatilizable  with  little 
change  if  carefully  distilled.  It  is  quickly 
altered  by  contact  with  water  and  an  alkali, 
and  when  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide  is  completely  decomposed,  with  the 
disengagement  of  ammonia.  It  neutralizes  the 
acids,  forming  erystallizable  salts,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  infusion  of  galls.  The  alkaloid 
and  its  salts  are  very  poisonous,  and  the 
smallest  quantity,  introduced  into  the  eye,  pro- 
duces dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  continues 
long. 

Hyoscine  has  been  known  in  commerce  as 
amorphous  hyoscyamine.  The  best  salts,  ac- 
cording to  Edlefsen,  to  prepare  and  dispense 
are  the  hydrobromide  and  hydriodide.  Hyos- 
cine hydriodide  crystallizes  from  water,  in 
which  it  is  only  moderately  soluble,  in  small, 
hemihedral  prisms,  which  mostly  have  a  slight 
yellowish  color.  (See  Hyoscince  Hydrobro- 
midum. ) 

The  double  gold  chloride,  C17H21NO4HCI + 
AuCl3,  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
gold  salt  of  hyoscyamine,  and  so  serves  to 
separate  them  when  together. 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
scribes hyoscyamine  sulphate  as  "  white,  indis- 
tinct crystals,  or  a  white  powder;  odorless, 
having  a  bitter,  acrid  taste;  deliquescent  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Very  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  6.4  parts  of  alcohol,  2500  parts  of 


ether,  and  in  2300  parts  of  chloroform  at  2 
C.  (77°  F.).    Its  aqueous  solution  is  L 
rate,  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper.   It  melts 
198.9°  C.  (390.1°  F.).    Upon  ignition  it 
rapidly  consumed  without  residue.  Hyoscn 
mine  chloraurate  melts  at  160°  C.  (320°  F 
Atropine  chloraurate  melts  at  136°  C.  (276. 
F.).    Hyoscine  chloraurate  melts  at  197° 
386.6°  F.).      Hyoscyamine  picrate  melts 
162°  C.  (323.6°  F.).    Atropine  picrate  me 
at  175°  C.  (347°  F.).    Barium  chloride  T. 
when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution,  yields 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  ae 
Gold  chloride  T.S.,  when  added  to  an  aquef 
solution,  yields  a  precipitate  which,  when 
crystallized  from  a  small  quantity  of  boili 
water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  > 
posited  on  cooling  in  minute,  lustrous,  gokli 
yellow  scales  (difference  from  atropine).  P 
tinic  chloride  T.S.  does  not  form  a  precipit > 
with  solutions  of  the  salt  (difference  from  m 
alkaloids).    If  0.01  6m.  of  the  salt  be  ad( 
to  5  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated 
dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  sho 
yield  a  violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  al 
holic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.    Sulphuric  a 
should  produce  no  color  when  added  to  Hy 
cyamine  Sulphate  (absence  of  carbonizabk 
purities)."    U.  S.   "A  crystalline  powder,  d 
quescent,  odorless,  having  a  bitter  acrid  ta: 
Melting  point  402.8°  F.  (206°  C).  Solu 
in  0.5  part  of  water,  2.5  parts  of  alcohol  1 
per  cent.),  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
chloroform.    It  affords  the  reactions  charact 
istie  of  sulphates.    A  solution  in  ivater  aci> 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  no  preei. 
tate  with  solution   of  platinic  chloride. 
affords  with  solution  of  auric  chloride  a  yell 
precipitate  soluble  in  boiling  water  acidula: 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  deposit 
as  the  solution  cools,  in  brilliant,  golden-yell 
scales  (distinction  from  atropine).  Heated 
redness  with  access  of  air  it  leaves  no  residu 
Br. 

Uses. — Owing  to  the  facts  that  until  vi 
recently  commercial  hyoscyamine  has  usu! 
been  contaminated  with  hyoscine,  and  that  1 
careful  studies  of  a  chemically  pure  hyosc 
mine  have  been  made,  its  exact  influence  uj, 
the  human  system  is  not  positively  determini 
The  studies  of  J.  C.  Shaw  appear,  howe* 
to  prove  that  hyoscyamine  acts  upon  the  n 
vous  system  and  the  circulation,  including 
heart  and  the  vasomotor  system,  precisely 
does  atropine,  except  as  regards  respiratij 
which  appears  in  most  cases  to  have  bi 
slowed  rather  than  increased  in  rapidity,  j 
indication  that  hyoscyamine,  unlike  atropi 
is  not  a  respiratory  stimulant.  Shaw  ai 
found  that  hyoscyamine  is  less  powerful  a:, 
mydriatic  and  more  powerful  as  a  sopor 
than  is  atropine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  stuc 
upon  normal  men,  Richter  could  not  perce* 
that  hyoscyamine  had  a  tendency  to  prodi 
sleep.  Sydney  Ringer,  in  a  careful  comparat 
study  of  hyoscyamine  and  atropine  in  ac 
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iia,  was  unable  to  detect  any  important 
erences  in  the  action  of  the  two  substances. 

dose  of  commercial  hyoscyamine  varies 
itly  according  to  its  purity,  but  one-for- 
]  of  a  grain  (0.0016  Gm.)  of  the  pure  alka- 
has  produced  violent  poisoning,  with  symp- 
s  similar  to  those  caused  by  atropine;  not 
■e  than  one-eightieth  of  a  grain  (0.0008 
.)  should  be  given  as  a  commencing  dose, 
lose,  one   one-hundred   and   twentieth  to 

one-hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.0005  to 
106  Gm.). 

HYOSCYAMUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

HYOSCYAMUS  [Henbane] 

( hy-QS-cy'a-mus ) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
)scyamus  niger  Linne  (Fam.  Solanacece) , 
ected  from  plants  of  the  second  year's 
wth,  and  yielding,  when  assayed  as  directed 
>w,  not  less  than  0.08  percent,  of  mydriatic 
iloids."  U.  S.  "  The  fresh  leaves  and 
ers,  with  the  branches  to  which  they  are 
iched,  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  Linn.;  also  the 
cs  and  the  flowering  tops,  separated  from 
branches  and  carefully  dried.  Collected 
a  the  flowering  biennial  plants."  Br. 

lyoscyami  Folia,  Br.;  Black  Henbane,  Stinking 
.  i  shade.  Insane  Root,  Poison  Tobacco;  Jus- 
me  noire,  Fr.  Cod.;  Belene,  Chenile,  Fr.;  Herba 
scyami,  P.  G. ;  Bilsenkraut,  Bilsenkrautblatter, 
tiiusquiamo,  It.;  Beleno,  Sp. 

here  are  about  eleven  species  of  the  genus 
tscyamus  known;  these  are  distributed 
n  the  Canary  Islands  over  Europe  and 
thern  Africa  to  Asia. 

h/oscyamus  niger,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  179; 
Id.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1010 ;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot., 
,  t.  76;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  19, 
66. — Henbane  is  usually  a  biennial  plant, 
i  a  long',  tapering,  whitish,  fleshy,  somewhat 
aching  root,  not  unlike  that  of  parsley,  for 
eh  it  has  been  eaten  by  mistake,  with  poi- 
ous  effects.  The  stem,  which  rises  in  the 
»nd  year,  is  erect,  round,  branching,  from 

to  four  feet  high,  and  thickly  furnished 
i  leaves.  These  are  large,  oblong-ovate, 
)ly  sinuated  with  pointed  segments,  undu- 
d,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  at  their  base 
'race  the  stem.  The  upper  leaves  are  gen- 
ly  entire.  Both  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
t.  viscid,  and  of  a  sea-green  color.  The 
ers  form  long,  one-sided,  leafy  spikes, 
oh  terminate  the  branches,  and  hang  down- 
d,   They  are  composed  of  a  calyx  with 

pointed  divisions,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
i  five  unequal,  obtuse  segments  at  the  bor- 
•  five  stamens  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the 
>Ila,  and  a  pistil  with  a  blunt,  round  stigma. 
'  corolla  is  of  an  obscure  yellow  color,  beau- 
uly  variegated  with  purple  veins.  The 
it  is  a  globular  two-celled  capsule,  covered 
a  lid,  invested  with  the  persistent  calyx, 


and  numerous  small  seeds,  which  are  discharged 
by  the  horizontal  separation  of  the  lid.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  rank,  offensive  odor. 

H.  niger  is  susceptible  of  considerable  diver- 
sity of  character,  causing  varieties  which  have 
by  some  been  considered  as  distinct  species. 
Thus,  the  plant  is  sometimes  annual,  the  stem 
simple,  smaller,  and  less  downy  than  in  the 
biennial  plant,  the  leaves  shorter  and  less  hairy 
and  viscid,  and  the  flowers  often  yellow  without 
the  purple  streaks.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  much  difference  of  medicinal  properties  is 
connected  with  these  diversities  of  character, 
and  the  Pharmacopoeias  direct  the  biennial 
variety  as  the  most  efficient. 

The  plant  is  found  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  United  States,  occupy- 
ing waste  grounds  in  the  older  settlements,  par- 
ticularly cemeteries,  old  gardens,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  ruined  houses.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  native  of  this  country,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  grows  abundantly 
along  the  roads,  around  villages,  amidst  rub- 
bish, and  in  uncultivated  places.  Both  varie- 
ties were  formerly  cultivated  in  England,  but  at 
present  the  biennial  is  chiefly  or  solely  grown. 
The  annual  plant  flowers  in  July  or  August,  the 
biennial  in  May  or  June.  For  an  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  biennial  variety  at  Hit- 
chin,  England,  see  P.  J.,  Feb.  1860. 

H.  albus,  so  named  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  flowers,  is  used  in  France  indiscriminately 
with  the  former  species,  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  identical  in  medicinal  properties.  Hyos- 
cyamus muticus,  L.,  of  Egypt  is  said  to  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  temperate  zone  and  to  pro- 
duce a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  alka- 
loid than  does  the  official  English  plant.  It 
appeared  in  the  London  market  in  the  form  of 
broken  stalks  with  a  few  capsular  fruits  and 
traces  of  leaves  and  may  become  an  important 
source  of  the  alkaloids  to  the  manufacturers. 

All  parts  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  are  active. 
The  official  description  of  the  plant  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  the  lower 
with  a  short  petiole,  the  upper  sessile,  5  to 
25  Cm.  long,  2  to  10  Cm.  broad,  acute,  coarsely 
and  angularly  toothed  or  lobed,  grayish-green, 
glandular-hairy,  particularly  on  the  lower  sur- 
face; flowers  nearly  sessile,  with  an  urn-shaped, 
unequally  5-toothe'd  calyx  and  a  campanulate, 
purple-veined  corolla,  which  in  the  fresh  state 
is  yellowish;  fruit  capsular,  2-celled,  and  en- 
closed in  the  calyx;  odor  heavy,  narcotic;  taste 
somewhat  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  powder 
is  grayish-green  and  contains  calcium  oxalate 
in  single  or  twin  monoclinic  prisms  about  0.010 
Mm.  in  diameter."  U.  S. 

The  mesophyll  of  the  leaf  contains  small 
prisms  of  calcium  oxalate.  Much  of  the  efficacy 
of  hyoscyamus  depends  upon  the  time  at  which 
it  is  gathered.  The  leaves  should  be  collected 
soon  after  the  plant  has  flowered.  In  the 
biennial  plant,  those  of  the  second  year  are 
preferred  to  those  of  the  first.    The  latter,  ae- 
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cording  to  Houlton,  are  less  clammy  and  fetid, 
yield  less  extractive,  and  are  medicinally  much 
less  efficient.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  is 
sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  no  leaves  of  the  second  yearns 
growth  are  then  obtainable.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  medicine  as  found  in  commerce.  The  root 
also  is  said  to  be  much  more  poisonous  in  the 
second  year  than  in  the  first.1 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  The  method  to  be 
employed  is  identical  with  that  given  on  page 
228,  with  the  exception  that  twenty-five  gram- 
mes of  Hyoscyamus  in  No.  60  powder  are  to 
be  used,  the  quantity  of  chloroform-ether  mix- 
ture which  is  added  at  first  increased  from  50 
Ce.  to  100  Cc,  and  the  product  at  the  end  of 
the  assay  multiplied  by  4  instead  of  10."  U.  S. 

Properties. — The  recent  leaves  have,  when 
bruised,  a  strong,  disagreeable,  narcotic  odor, 
somewhat  like  that  of  tobacco.  Their  taste  is 
mucilaginous  and  very  slightly  acrid.  When 
dried,  they  have  little  odor  or  taste.  Thrown 
upon  the  fire,  they  burn  with  a  crackling  noise, 
as  if  they  contained  a  nitrate,  and  at  the  same 
time  emit  a  strong  odor.  Their  virtues  are 
completely  extracted  by  diluted  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  infusion  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
insipid,  with  the  narcotic  odor  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  were  analyzed  by  Lindbergsen,  who 
obtained  from  them  a  narcotic  principle.  They 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  potassium  nitrate, 
F.  Mania  having  obtained,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
estimate  from  his  experiments,  2  per  cent,  of 
that  salt.  (A.  J.  P.,  1859,  p.  402.)  The  seeds 
are  very  small,  roundish,  compressed,  some- 
what kidney-shaped,  a  little  wrinkled,  of  a  gray 
or  yellowish-gray  color,  of  the  odor  of  the 
plant,  and  of  an  oleaginous,  bitterish  taste. 
Geiger  and  Hesse  (1833)  were  the  first  to  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  an  alkaloid  in  hyos- 
cyamus. Ladenburg  stated  in  1880  that  there 
are  two  alkaloids  in  the  plant,  — one  crystalliz- 
able,  hyoscyamine,  and  the  other  amorphous, 
hyoscine  (scopolamine,  p.  645).  (See  Hyos- 
cyamince  Sulphas,  p.  647,  and  Hyoscince  Hy- 
drobromidum,  p.  645.)  Hohn  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph., 
157,  98)  obtained  from  the  seeds  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple which  proved  to  be  a  glucoside.  He  calls  it 
hyoscypicrin,  and  gives  it  the  formula  C27H52O14. 

From  experiments  made  by  Hirtz  upon  the 
relative  medicinal  power  of  extracts  from  the 


1  The  several  products  of  the  hyoscyamus  plants 
are  placed  by  R.  Usher  (P.  J.,  Aug.  1867)  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  as  to  efficiency  ;  1,  the  leaves  of  the 
biennial  plant  of  the  second  year's  growth ;  2,  the 
biennial  plant  of  the  first  year  ;  3,  the  British  annual 
henbane ;  4,  the  German  annual  henbane.  The  last 
two,  though  most  extensively  used,  are  really  nearly 
valueless,  and  should  always  be  rejected.  The 
British  annual  so  nearly  resembles  the  biennial  of 
the  second  year,  having  flowers,  that  the  two  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  each  other  ;■  but  a  sufficient 
distinction  is  that  the  annual  plant  "  possesses  no 
flavor  or  odor."  Besides,  the  leaves  are  much 
shorter,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  pure  primrose 
blossom,  which  never  happens  with  the  biennial, 
which  is  beautifully  streaked.  The  biennial  plant  is 
so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms  that  at  one  time 
little  of  the  second  year's  growth  was  collected,  and 
th<>  market  was  supplied  with  a  very  inferior  article. 


seeds  and  from  the  leaves,  he  inferred  that 
former  had  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  lal 
Henbane  leaves  yield,  by  destructive  dist 
tion,  a  very  poisonous  empyrenmatic  oil. 

Uses. — Hyoscyamus  was  known  to  the 
cients,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the  ea] 
modern  practitioners,  but  had  fallen  into 
use,  and  was  almost  forgotten,  when  Bd 
Storck  again  introduced  it  into  notice.  By 
physician  and  some  of  his  successors  it  1 
prescribed  in  numerous  diseases,  and,  if 
may  credit  their  testimony,  with  the  hapj 
effects;    but    subsequent    experience  of 
operation  has  greatly  narrowed  the  extent 
its  application.    It  is  at  present  used  air 
exclusively  to  relieve  pain,  procure  sleep, 
quiet  irregular  nervous  action,  and  is  not  ; 
posed  to  exercise  any  specific  curative  influi 
over  particular  diseases.    It  is  similar  in 
physiological  action  to  belladonna,  and  in 
sonous  doses  produces  similar  symptoms;  bi 
is  more  of  a  hypnotic  and  much  feebler.  1 
chiefly  employed  to  allay  nervous  irritat 
in  hysteria,  and  in  various  pectoral  dise 
with  cough,  also  to  prevent  griping  by 
vegetable   cathartics.    In  Europe,  where 
fresh  leaves  are  readily  obtained,  it  is  0: 
applied  externally  in  the  shape  of  lotion,  e 
plasm,  or  fomentation,  to  allay  pain  and  i 
tation,  in  scrofulous  or  cancerous  idcers,  i 
rhous,  hemorrhoidal,  or  other  painful  turn 
gouty  and  rheumatic  swellings,  and  nen 
headaches.    The  treatment  of  hyoscyamus 
soning  is  identical  with  that  of  belladonna  ; 
soning.    (See  Belladonna,  p.  228.) 

Hyoscyamus  may  be  given  in  fluidextr 
solid  extract  or  in  tincture.  The  dose  of 
leaves  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  1 
Gm.),  that  of  the  seeds  somewhat  sma' 
The  extract,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  fi 
leaves  (Extracttim  Hyoscyami  Viride,  Br.) 
exceedingly  variable  in  its  operation,  be 
sometimes  active,  sometimes  almost  inert, 
usual  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains  (O.L 
0.20  Gm.),  repeated  and  gradually  incret 
until  its  effects  are  obtained.  The  alcoh 
extract  (Extr  actum  Hyoscyami,  U.S.)  is  n 
certain.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from 
to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.),  incref 
pro  re  nata. 

Dose,  of  the  leaves,  two  to  five  grains  (I 
to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extraetum     Hyoscyami,  .  V. 
(from  fluidextract)    (Br.);  Fluidextractum 
oscyami,    U.    8.;    Pilula    Colocynthidis  et 
oseyami,  Br.  (from  extract)  ;  Succus  Hyoscy: 
Br.;  Tinctura  Hyoscyami,  U.  S.,  Br. 

INFUSA.  U.  S. 

INFUSIONS 

( in-f  u'sa ) 

Apozemes,  Tisanes,  Infusions.  Fr. ;  Infusa,  P. 
Infusionen,  Aufgusse,  <?.;  Infusi,  Infusiones 

These  are  aqueous  solutions  obtained 
treating  with  water,  without  the  aid  of  eb 
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vegetable  products  only  partially  solu- 
in  that  liquid.  The  water  employed  may  be 
or  cold,  according  to  the  objects  to  be  ac- 
plished.  Infusions  are  generally  prepared 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  vegetable 
;tance  and  macerating  the  mixture  in  a 
lly  closed  vessel  until  the  liquid  cools.  The 
ble  principles  are  thus  extracted  more 
idly,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  a  larger  proportion, 
i  a1  a  lower  temperature.  Some  principles, 
eover,.are  dissolved  in  this  manner  which  are 
•ly  or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water.  A  pro- 
red  application  of  heat  is  in  some  instances 
rable,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  placing 

vessel  near  the  fire.  Cold  water  is  pre- 
ed  when  the  active  principle  is  highly  vola- 

whcn  it  is  injured  by  heat,  or  when  any 
stance  of  difficult  solubility  at  a  low  tem- 
ature  exists  in  the  vegetable,  which  it  is 
rable  to  avoid  in  the  infusion.  A  longer 
tinuance  of  the  maceration  is  necessary  in 

case,  and  in  warm  weather  there  is  sorne- 
iS  danger  that  spontaneous  decomposition 
j  commence  before  the  process  is  completed, 
en  a  strong  infusion  is  required,  the  pro- 
>  of  percolation  may  be  advantageously 
tried  to.  The  water  employed  should  be 
e.  from  saline  impurities,  which  frequently 
duce  precipitates  and  render  the  infusion 
bid.  Fresh  river,  rain,  or  distilled  water  is 
ally  preferable  to  water  pumped  from  wells 
obtained  from  springs,  except  when  the 
er  are  known  to  produce  water  which  will 

react  with  any  of  the  constituents  of  the 
usion. 

rhe  substance  to  be  acted  on  should  be  sliced 
bruised,  or  in  the  state  of  powder,  but 

!  lasl  condition  is  seldom  requisite,  unless 

m  percolation  is  employed,  and  is  always  in- 
venient,asit  requires  that  the  infusion  should 
lillered  through  paper  in  order  completely 

separate  the  undissolved  portion.    In  other 

es  it  is  sufficient  to  strain  it  through  fine 
n  or  muslin.  When  percolation  is  resorted 
the  substance  should  be  more  or  less  finely 

wdered.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
nishes  a  general   formula   for  infusions, 

ich  is  to  be  used  when  the  proportions  are 
specified.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  the  strength 
such  infusions  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. 

perienee  has  shown,  however,  that  this  was 
strong  for  general  purposes,  and  in  the 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  and  the  Eighth 

vision,  5  per  cent,  has  been  chosen  as  the 

lit. 

:xeral  Formula  for  Infusions,  U.  S.  P. 

"An  ordinary  Infusion,  the  strength  of  which 
not  directed  by  the  physician,  nor  specified 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  shall  be  prepared  by 
e  following  formula:"  U.  S.  "  Take  of  The 
instance,  coarsely  comminuted,  fifty  grammes 
«  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Boiling  Water, 
><'  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
"ices,  6J  fluidrachms] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
Mntityl  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi^ 


meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] . 
Introduce  the  Substance  into  a  suitable  vessel 
provided  with  a  cover,  pour  upon  it  the  Boiling 
Water,  cover  the  vessel  tightly,  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  warm  place.  Then  strain 
with  expression,  and  pass  enough  Water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  the  Infusion  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6,}  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

"  Caution. — The  strength  of  Infusions  of  ener- 
getic or  powerful  substances  should  be  specially 
prescribed  by  the  physician."  U.  S. 

Infusions  are  usually  prepared  in  glazed 
earthenware  or  porcelain  vessels  fitted  with 
covers.  Brande  suggests  the  use  of  clean  me- 
tallic vessels,  which,  when  finely  polished,  re- 
tain the  heat  for  a  longer  time,  but  they  are 
more  liable  to  chemical  alterations,  and  may 
sometimes  injuriously  affect  the  preparation. 
Vessels  of  block-tin  are  generally  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

As  infusions  do  not  keep  well,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  they  should  be  made  ex- 
temporaneously and  in  small  quantities.  In 
this  country  they  are  usually  prepared  in  the 
patient's  home,  and  the  propriety  of  their  in- 
troduction into  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been 
doubted,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  certain  fixed 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  it  is  always  preferable  to  di- 
rect infusions  from  the  apothecary,  for  whose 
guidance  official  formulas  are  necessary.  Phy- 
sicians would,  indeed,  find  an  advantage  in 
more  frequently  directing  them  to  be  prepared 
by  the  pharmacist,  instead  of  leaving  their 
preparation  to  the  carelessness  or  want  of 
skill  of  attendants  upon  the  sick.  Infusions 
may  be  kept  during  hot  weather,  and  for  many 
months,  by  straining  them  while  hot,  and  pour- 
ing them  at  once  into  bottles  provided  with 
accurately  ground  stoppers.  The  bottle  must 
be  brim-'fuil,  the  stopper  being  made  to  dis- 
place its  bulk  of  the  fluid.  A  common  bottle 
with  a  cork  stopper  may  be  used,  if  the  soft- 
ened cork  be  forced  into  the  full  bottle,  tied 
down,  and  at  once  dipped  into  hot  sealing  wax. 
The  hotter  the  liquid  and  the  freer  from  air  the 
better  will  the  infusion  keep.  Sterilization  of 
infusions  by  heating  them  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  preserving  in  bottles  which  have  been 
kept  hot  to  destroy  germs,  and  stoppered  with 
sterilized  cotton,  is  effective,  particularly  if 
the  bottles  have  a  stopcock  near  the  bottom  to 
draw  the  infusion  when  wanted.  Almens  has 
proposed  a  very  efficient  method  of  preserving 
infusions.  (A.  J.  P.,  April.  1875.)  It  is  as 
follows:  The  infusion  or  decoction  is  heated 
for  some  time  in  a  water  bath  at  100°  O. 
(212°  F.),  and  the  bottle  is  then  fitted  with  a 
tight  cork,  through  which  a  glass  tube  passes, 
lightly  filled  with  cotton  wool.  The  cork  has  a 
second  opening,  through  which  a  glass  tube 
passes  nearly  "to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle: 
this  tube  is  bent  at  a  sharp  angle  and  has 
fitted  to  it  a  piece  of  india  rubber  tubing, 
to  which  a  pinelieock  is  attached,  by  means  of 
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which  the  contents  may  be  drawn  as  wanted. 
By  making  very  concentrated  infusions,  as 
suggested  by  Donovan,  with  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  alcohol,  they 
may  be  long  kept,  and  when  used  can  be 
diluted  with  water  to  the  proper  strength. 
Thus,  if  made  four  times  as  strong  as  the  offi- 
cial infusion,  they  may  be  diluted  with  three 
measures  of  water.  The  proportion  of  alcohol 
would  thus  be  very  small,  but  it  might  still  be 
medicinally  injurious,  and  infusions  should  not 
be  prepared  in  this  way  unless  with  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  prescriber. 

Battley  of  London  introduced  a  set  of 
preparations,  which  he  called  inspissated  infu- 
sions, the  advantages  of  which  are  that  the 
virtues  are  extracted  by  cold  water,  are  not 
injured  by  heat  used  in  the  evaporation,  are  in 
a  concentrated  state,  and  are  not  impaired 
by  time.  To  prepare  them  he  macerated  the 
material,  coarsely  powdered,  bruised,  or  finely 
sliced,  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  distilled  water, 
pressing  the  solid  matter  into  the  liquid  re- 
peatedly by  a  rammer  or  the  hand;  then  allowed 
the  liquid  to  drain  out,  or  expressed  it  in  the 
case  of  highly  absorbent  substances,  and  re- 
peated the  process,  with  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  separated,  until 
the  strength  was  exhausted.  Four  or  six  hours 
of  maceration  were  usually  sufficient.  The  in- 
fusion is  then  to  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  71.1°  C. 
(160°  F.)  to  the  sp.  gr.  1.200,  and  as  much 
alcohol  is  to  be  added  as  will  make  its  sp.  gr. 
1.100.  These  preparations  are  very  analogous 
to  the  fluidextracts  already  considered.  As  a 
rule,  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  pre- 
pare infusions  by  the  process  of  percolation. 

The  inspissated  infusions  must  be  diluted 
when  administered.  The  presence  of  alcohol, 
though  in  small  quantity,  would  sometimes  be  a 
serious  objection.  (P.  J.,  x.  129.)  Concen- 
trated infusions  of  the  strength  of  50  per  cent, 
were  introduced  into  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia (1898)  ;  they  are  mostly  made  by  percola- 
tion, and  are  termed  "  Liquors."  ( See  Liquor 
Chiratce  Concentratus.)  This  certainly  leads 
to  confusion  in  nomenclature,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  were  not  called  con- 
centrated infusions,  particularly  as  their  almost 
universal  use  is  for  making  ordinary  infusions 
by  diluting  with  water. 

As  we  have  already  treated  of  the  chemical 
relations  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances used  in  infusion,  it  would  be  useless 
repetition  to  enlarge  upon  these  points  in  the 
following  details.  We  shall  touch  upon  them 
only  in  cases  of  peculiar  interest,  or  where 
changes  requiring  particular  notice  may  grow 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  process.1 


1  At  the  several  revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias 
the  following  Infusions  have  been  dropped  from  the 
official  lists.    We  give  the  former  official  formula?. 

Infusum  Catechu.  Br.  1885.  Infusion  of  Catechu. 
"  Take  of  Catechu,  in  coarse  powder,  one  hundred 
and  sixti/  grains :  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  thirty 
grains:  Boiling  Distilled  Water,  ten  fluidounces  [Imp. 


INFUSUM  AURANTII.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL 

(in-fu'sura  au-ran'ti-I) 

Tisane  d'Ecorce  d'Orange,  Fr.;  Pomeranzenschal 
aufguss,  G. 

"Dried  Bitter-Orange  Peel,  cut  small, 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Distil] 
Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  11 
cubic  centimetres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  ves 
for  fifteen  minutes;  strain."  Br. 

A  grateful  stomachic. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  i 
to  30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  AURANTII  COMPOSITUM 
Br. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL 

(in-fu'sum  au-ran'ti-I  cprn-pos'i-tum ) 

Tisane  d'Ecorce  d'Orange  composee,  Fr.;  PonJ 
anzen-  und  Citronenschalenaufguss,  Q. 

"  Dried  Bitter-Orange  Peel,  cut  small, 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  25  grammes;  Fresh  Len 
Peel,  cut  small,  £  ounce  (Imp.)  or  12.5  gra 
mes;  Cloves,  bruised,  55  grains  (Imp.)  or  G 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Iu 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Infuse 
a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes;  straii 
Br. 


meas.].  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  ho 
and  strain."  Br.  1885.  Dose,  from  one  to  three  fli 
ounces  (30  to  90  Cc). 

Infusum  Cusso.  Br.  1885.  Infusion  of  Eoui 
"  Take  of  Kousso,  in  coarse  powder,  one-half  an  ou 
[avoirdupois]  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  eight  fit 
ounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Infuse  in  a  covered  ves 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Not  to  be  strained."  Br.  IS 
The  whole  may  be  taken  for  a  dose.  The  infusion 
bray  era  (kousso)  was  very  properly  dropped  at 
1890  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  The  old  formula 
as  follows :  "  Brayera,  in  No.  20  powder,  sue  p<i 
[or  one  ounce  avoirdupois]  ;  Boiling  Water,  i 
hundred  parts  [or  one  pint].  Pour  the  Boll 
Water  upon  the  Brayera,  and  let  it  macerate  ii 
covered  vessel  until  cool.  This  infusion  should 
dispensed  without  straining  it."   U.  S.  1880. 

Infusum  Jaborandi.  Br.  1885.  Infusion  of  Jn 
randi. — "  Take  of  Jaborandi,  cut  small,  half  an  ou, 
[avoirdupois]  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fiuidaun 
[Imp.  meas.].  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  1 
an  hour,  and  strain."  Br.  1885.  This  preparatioi 
efficient,  but  from  its  nauseousness  and  tendency 
sicken  the  stomach  is  inferior  to  the  alkaloid  or  e 
the  fluidextract.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidouc 
(30  to  60  Cc). 

Infusum  Lini.  Br.  1885.  Infusion  of  Lum 
"  Take  of  Linseed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grat 
Dried  Liquorice  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  fifty  gnu 
Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  >  Infuse 
a  covered  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  strain."  Br.  _1 
This  is  nearlv  identical  with  the  Compound  fttftt 
of  Flaxseed  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  It  is  a  useful 
mulcent  drink  in  inflammatory  affections  ot 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  1 
sages.    It  may  be  taken  ad  libitum, 

Infusum  Maticw.  Br.  1885.  Infusion  of  Mai 
"Take  of  Matico  Leaves,  cut  small,  half  an  on 
[avoirdupois]  :  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  P 
ounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel, 
half  an  hour,  and  strain."  Br.  1885.  The  dose  ot 
infusion  is  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc).  . 

Infusum.  Valeriana-.   Br.   1885.     Infusion  of 
erian.—'-  Take  of  Valerian  Rhizome,  bruised,  a  n 
ter   of   an   ounce    [avoirdupois]  :    Boinng  vi*u 
Water  ten  fluidounces    [Imp.   meas.].  _  wfw;e  u 
covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain.    Br.  i| 
The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces  (w 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  or  more 
quently. 
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A  grateful  stomachic  in  the  dose  of  from 
c-half  to  one  fluidonnce  (15  to  30  Co.). 

INFUSUM  BUCHU.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  BUCHU 

(in-fu'sum  bu'ehii) 

Infusum  DiosmER,  s.  Barosmse ;  Tisane  de  Buchu, 
Ooi. ;  Buchuaufguss,  G. 

"  Buchu  Leaves,  freshly  broken,  1  ounce 
mperial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
iling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas. )  or  1000  cubic 
ilimetres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fif- 
sn  minutes;  stram."  Br. 
It  has  the  odor,  taste,  and  medicinal  virtues 

the  leaves,  and  affords  a  convenient  method 

administering  the  medicine. 
Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces   (30  to 

Cc). 

INFUSUM  CALUMB/E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA 

(in-fu'sum  ca-lum'ba3) 

Infusion  of  Columbo ;  Tisane  de  Columbo,  Fr.; 
Iombo-Infuslon,  Kolomboaufguss,  G.;  Infusion  de 
lonibo,  Sp. 

"  Calmnba  Root,  thinly  sliced,  1  ounce  ( Im- 
rial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  cold, 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres, 
fuse  for  half  an  hour;  strain."  Br. 
The  infusion  of  calumba  is  likely  to  spoil 
t  quickly,  especially  in  warm  weather.  It 
3  been  generally  supposed  that  the  cold  infu- 
n  would  keep  better  than  the  hot,  because  it 
Hains  no  starch.  Thomas  Greenish,  however, 
on  comparing  specimens  of  the  two  infusions, 
md  that  the  spontaneous  change  began  sooner 
the  cold  than  in  the  hot,  though  the  former 
s  clearer.  Calumba  contains  starch  and  al- 
men.  Cold  water  extracts  the  latter  without 
i  former;  hot  water  the  former  with  com- 
ratively  little  of  the  latter,  which  is  par- 
ity coagulated  by  the  heat.  Both  starch  and 
>umen  are  liable  to  spontaneous  change,  but 
i  tormer  is  much  the  more  permanent  of  the 
o.  Hence  it  is,  according  to  Greenish,  that 
'  hot  infusion  keeps  best.  Indeed,  he  ascribes 
1  change  which  takes  place  in  the  starch  of 
'  hot  infusion  chiefly  to  the  agency  of  a 
le  albumen  which  has  escaped  coagulation, 
cording  to  these  views,  the  best  plan  of  pre- 
ring  infusion  of  calumba  is  to  exhaust  the 
»t  with  cold  water,  by  which  the  starch  is 
t  behind,  and  then  to  heat  the  infusion  to 
?  boiling  point  in  order  to  coagulate  the  al- 
men.  (A.  J.  P.,  xviii.  141;  from>.  J.)  Upon 
mparing  specimens  of  the  cold  and  hot  in- 
sion,  we  have  not  found  the  results  of  Green- 
1  fully  confirmed.  The  cold  infusion  ap- 
«red  to  keep  better  than  the  hot.  Never- 
^ssfhe  plan  of  preparing  the  infusion  above 
'°Posed  is  pr.obably  the  best.    The  infusion 


of  calumba  is  not  colored  by  salts  of  iron, 
and  may  be  conveniently  administered  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

Dose,  one  fluidounee  (30  Cc),  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

INFUSUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES 

(in-fu'suni  car-y-o-phyTli) 

Tisane  de  Girofle.  Fr. ;  Gewiirznelken-Infusion, 
Gewiirznelkenaufguss,  G. 

"  Cloves,  bruised,  £  ounce  (Imperial)  or  25 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes;  strain."  Br. 

The  infusion  of  cloves  affords  precipitates 
with  lime  water,  and  with  the  soluble  salts 
of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  antimonv. 
(Phillips.) 

Dose,  one  fluidounee  (30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  CASCARILL/4E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA 

(in-fu'§um  cas-eft-ril'lse) 

Tisane  de  Cascarille,  Fr. ;  Kaskarillaufguss,  G. 

"  Cascarilla,  in  No.  10  powder,  1  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling, 
1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
strain."  Br. 

This  infusion  affords  precipitates  with  lime 
water,  infusion  of  galls,  silver  nitrate,  lead  ace- 
tate and  subacetate,  zinc  sulphate,  and  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Dose,  one  fluidounee  (30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  CHIRAT7E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  CHIRETTA 

(in-fu'sum  phj-ra'tse) 

Tisane  de  Cnirette,  Fr. ;  Chirettaufguss,  G. 

"  Chiretta,  cut  small,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  In- 
fuse in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
strain."  Br. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidounee  (15  to 
30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  CINCHON/G  ACIDUM.  Br. 

ACID  INFUSION  OF  CINCHONA 

(in-fu'sum  eln-eho'nne  ac'}-dum) 

Infusion  of  Yellow  Bark ;  Infusion  of  Callsaya 
Bark:  Tisane  de  Quinquina  jaune,  Fr. ;  Kalisaya- 
Rindenaufguss.  G. 

"  Red  Cinchona  Bark,  in  No.  40  powder, 
1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Aromatic 
Sulphuric  Acid.  2  /?.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
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12.5  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  boiling, 
1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Mix  the  Red  Cinchona  Bark  with  the  Distilled 
Water  in  a  covered  vessel;  add  the  Aromatic 
Sulphuric  Acid;  infuse  for  one  hour;  strain." 
Br. 

Though  the  infusion  with  boiling  water  is 
more  quickly  prepared  than  the  cold  infusion, 
and  therefore  better  adapted  to  cases  of  emer- 
gency, yet  the  former  is  a  more  elegant  prepara- 
tion, not  turbid  like  the  latter,  and  at  least 
equally  efficient.  We  therefore  prefer  the  pro- 
cess of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890,  pro- 
vided it  be  skilfully  conducted. 

The  U.  S.  1890  infusion  1  is  an  efficient  prep- 
aration. Water  extracts  from  bark  quinine 
and  cinchonine  kinates,  but  leaves  behind  the 
compounds  which  these  principles  form  with 
the  cincho-tannic  acid.  The  simple  infusion, 
therefore,  is  rather  feeble.  But  the  addition 
of  the  acid  insures  the  solution  of  all  or  nearly 
all  the  active  matter.  Geo.  B.  Wood  placed 
much  reliance  on  this  infusion.  It  would  be 
best  to  macerate  the  bark  with  the  acidulated 
water  some  time  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  percolator.  The  infusion  of  cinchona, 
made  without  acid,  affords  precipitates  with  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline 
earths;  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  sil- 
ver; corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  arsenic  tri- 
oxide,  and  tartar  emetic;  gelatinous  solutions; 
and  various  vegetable  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions, as  those  of  galls,  chamomile,  calumba,  cas- 
carilla,  horseradish,  cloves,  catechu,  orange 
peel,  digitalis,  senna,  rhubarb,  valerian,  and 
simaruba.  In  some  instances  the  precipitate 
occurs  immediately,  in  others  not  for  several 
hours.  The  loss  of  few,  however,  of  these 
substances  by  precipitation  diminishes  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  infusion,  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
active  principles.  The  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  vegetable  astringents  are  really  incom- 
patible. As  gallic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids 
form  salts  with  quinine  of  somewhat  difficult 
solubility,  the  neutral  and  soluble  gallates,  tar- 
trates, and  oxalates  produce  in  the  infusion 
slight  precipitates  of  corresponding  salts  of  the 
alkaloids,  but  these  are  redissolved  by  an  ex- 
cess of  the  acid.  Antimony  and  potassium  tar- 
trate does  not  precipitate  the  alkaloids.  Solu- 
tions of  iodine  are  incompatible,  forming  with 
the  alkaloids  insoluble  compounds.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  infusions 
of  different  varieties  of  cinchona  bark,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  ix.  128.    The  simple  infusion  of  cin- 

1  Infusum  Cinchona-.  TJ.  S.  1890.  Infusion  of  Cin- 
chona.— "  Cinchona,  in  No.  40  powder,  siwty  grammes 
[or  2  ounces  av.,  51  grains]  ;  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid, 
ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims]  ;  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces.  391  minims].  Mix  the 
Acid  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  Water,  and  moisten  the 
powder  with  thirty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluid- 
ounce,  7  minims]  of  the  mixture  ;  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it, 
first,  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  afterwards 
Water,  until  the  Infusion  measures  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  391  minims]." 
V.  S.  1890. 


chona  may  be  advantageously  administered  i 
cases  which  require  tonic  treatment  but  do  nc 
call  for  the  full  powers  of  the  bark.  The  aci 
infusion  has  all  the  powers  of  cinchona  itsel 
Dose,  one  fluidounce  (30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  CUSPARLE.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  CUSPARIA 

(|n-fu'§um  cus-pa'ri-ae ) 

Infusion  of  Angustura ;  Tisane  d'Angusture  Fr 
Angusturaaufguss,  G. 

"  Cusparia  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  1  oiob 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Wate 
boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cub 
centimetres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  &■ 
teen  minutes;  strain."  Br. 

Under  the  name  of  Infusum  Angustura  tb 
preparation  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  Phan 
1870,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  tro 
ounce  of  Angustura  bark  in  a  pint  of  water.. 

Dose,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc),  repeati 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  DIGITALIS 

(iri-fu'suni  dig-i-ta'lls) 

Infusion   of   Foxglove ;   Tisane  de  Digitate,  F: 
Fingerhutaufguss,  Digitalisaufguss,  G.;  Infusion 
digital,  Sp. 

*  "  Digitalis,  bruised,  fifteen  grammes  [or  2 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeU 
[or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Cinnam.i 
Water,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeto 
[or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims] ;  Boiling  "Wab 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  flui 
ounces,  435  minims]  ;  Cold  Water,  a  sufficit- 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  cen 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6§  fluidractmi; 
Upon  the  Digitalis,  contained  in  a  suitable  n 
sel,  pour  the  Boiling  Water,  and  allow  it 
macerate  for  one  hour.  Then  strain,  add  t 
Alcohol  and  Cinnamon  Water  to  the  strain 
liquid,  and  pass  enough  Cold  Water  tbrou, 
the  residue  on  the  strainer  to  make  the  prodi  i 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6-J  fluidrachms] .    Mix  well."  I  ■ 

"  Digitalis  Leaves,  in  No.  20  powder. 
grains   (Imperial)   or  6.8  grammes;  Distill! 
Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10 
cubic  centimetres.    Infuse  in  a  covered  ves 
for  fifteen  minutes;  strain."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  infusion  was  improved  in  t 
1890  revision.  Cinnamon  is  used  solely  as. 
flavoring  ingredient,  as  it  has  never  be1 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  serve  any  otl 
purpose.  When  either  the  tincture  or  I 
aromatic  itself  is  used,  precipitation  is  sure 
take  place.  Cinnamon  water  is  unobjechi 
able.  The  present  process,  which  is  model 
after  the  formula  of  L.  G.  Blakeslee  (Ph.  E, 
1887,  p.  228),  yields  a  preparation  which,  wl 
not  differing  essentially  in  strength  from  ; 
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ier  official  infusion,  keeps  better  and  does 
deposit  to  any  extent.  The  addition  of 
ier  (i  nt.  of  glycerin  would  be  a  still  greater 
rovement.  D.  E.  Prall  {A.  /.  P.,  1878, 
23)  proved  that  the  abundant  precipitate 
he  old  infusion  was  caused  by  the  tincture 
linnamon,  and  recommended  a  simple  in- 
m  without  any  aromatic.  J.  W.  England 
./.  1'.,  1892,  361)  prefers  to  omit  cinnamon 
rely  from  the  preparation  and  add  ammonia 
■r"(90  minims  in  a  pint).  G.  L.  Hurra- 
ys suggests  the  addition  of  8  grammes 
iowdered  cinnamon  to  the  official  ingre- 
ts,  pouring  the  boiling  water  upon  the 
alis  and  cinnamon  and  macerating  until 
mixture  is  cold,  then  following  the  official 
lions,  and  finally  filtering  the  infusion 
>iLrh  unwcttcd  filtering  paper.  (See  West. 
;.,  1S97,  162.) 

lie  U.  S.  infusion  is  essentially  the  same  as 

employed  by  Withering.  It  affords  p  re- 
ntes with  ferrous  sulphate,  lead  acetate, 
ic  acid,  and  infusion  of  cinchona.  The 
lortioD  of  digitalis  is  less  than  half  as  great 
le  British  preparation,  and  the  dose  should 
iroportionately  larger.  It  will  not  escape 
rinse  observer  that  the  slated  dose  of  digi- 

in  infusion  is  much  larger  than  in  sub- 
ce,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
1  reason,  but  which  accounts  for  the  fact 

many  physicians  assert  that  they  get  better 
Its  from  the  infusion  than  from  the  digi- 

itself. 

ose,  of  U.  S.  infusion,  two  to  four  fiui- 
bms  (7.5  to  15  Cc).  The  British  Pharma- 
cia, though  its  infusion  has  only  about 
the  strength  of  ours,  gives  its  dose  as 
i  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  15  Cc). 

INFUSUM  ERGOTVE.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  ERGOT 

(jn-fu'sum  er'go-tae) 

sane  de  Seigle  ergote\  Fr.;  Mutterkornaufguss.  G. 

Ergot,  freshly  crushed,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
0  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  pint 
p.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  In- 
in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
in."  Br. 

ose,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc). 

-USUM  GENTIANS  COMPOSITUM. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN 

(in-fu'sum  gen-ti-a'nce  com-pos'i-tum ) 

sane   do    Gentlane    composee,    Fr.;  Enzianauf- 

Qentian  Root,  thinly  sliced,  \  ounce  (Im- 
or  12.5  grammes;  Dried  Bitter-Orange 
\  cut  small,  \  ounce  (Imp.)  or  12.5  gram- 
'i  Presh  Lemon  Peel,  cut  small,  \  ounce 
IP.)  or  25  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boil- 


ing, 1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres. Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen 
minutes;  strain."  Br. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  in  moderately  coarse  pow- 
der, half  a  troyounce;  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  Coriander,  in  mod- 
erately coarse  powder,  each,  sixty  grains;  Alco- 
hol two  fluidounces;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Alcohol  with  fourteen  fluidounces  of 
Water,  and,  having  moistened  the  mixed  pow- 
ders with  three  fluidrachms  of  the  menstruum, 
pack  them  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and 
gradually  pour  upon  them  first  the  remainder 
of  the  menstruum,  and  afterwards  Water,  until 
the  filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint."  U.  S.  1870. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  unfortunate  that  this, 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  infusions,  should  not 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  Re- 
vision. We  have  inserted  the  formula  of 
U.  S.  P.  1870,  as  it  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  largely  prescribed.  It  should  be  designated, 
however,  as  U.  S.  P.  1870.  It  has  been  the 
custom  with  some  physicians  to  prescribe  a  con- 
centrated infusion  made  with  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  menstruum  directed  by  the  formula 
of  U.  S.  P.  1870.  This  permits 'the  use  of  a 
valuable  tonic  with  the  presence  of  but  a  trifling 
amount  of  alcohol.  This  concentrated  prepa- 
ration keeps  well,  and  it  may  be  diluted  with 
the  right  quantity  of  the  proper  menstruum  by 
the  pharmacist  to  make  the  infusion  of  U.  S.  P. 
1870.  The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  assist  in 
dissolving  the  bitter  principle,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  infusion,  which,  without  this  addition,  is 
very  prone  to  spoil.  It  has,  however,  been 
abandoned  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
lemon  peel  substituted. 

Dose,  one  fluidounce  (30  Cc),  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

INFUSUM  KRAMERI/E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  KRAMERIA 

(jn-fu'sum  kra-me'ri-ae) 

Infusion  of  Rhatany  :  Tisane  de  Ratanhia,  Fr. : 
Ralanhiawurzelaufguss,  G. 

"  Krameria  Root,  bruised,  1  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boil- 
ing, 1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres. Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen 
minutes;  strain."  Br. 

The  infusion  of  rhatany  is  undoubtedly  most 
efficient  when  prepared  from  the  root  in  a  state 
of  moderately  coarse  powder  by  the  mode  of 
percolation  with  cold  water,  as  directed  in  the 
U.  S.  process  of  1870. 

Dose,  of  the  infusion,  from  one  to  two  fluid- 
ounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

INFUSUM  LUPULI.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  HOPS 

(jn-fu'sum  lfl'pu-li) 

Infusum  Humuli,  V.  S.  1870 :  Tisane  de  FToublon, 
Fr. :  Ilopfenaufguss.  G. 
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"  Hops,  freshly  broken,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  50  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  In- 
fuse in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
strain."  Br. 

The  infusion  of  hops  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870 
was  made  exactly  like  the  above,  except  that 
the  strength  was  half  a  troyounee  to  a  pint. 

Dose,  of  the  British  infusion,  from  one  to 
two  fluidounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

INFUSUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIAN>E.  U.  S. 

INFUSION  OF  WILD  CHERRY 

(in-fu'ijum   pro'nl  vir-gin-i-a'nse ) 

Tisane  d'Ecorce  de  Cerisier  sauvage,  Fr. ;  Wild- 
kirseheni-indeaufguss,  O. 

* "  Wild  Cherry,  in  No.  20  powder,  forty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Glycerin, 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331 
minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidraehms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces, 
14  minims]  of  Water,  and  allow  it  to  macerate 
for  one  hour;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical 
glass  percolator,  and,  having  placed  the  Glyc- 
erin in  the  receiving  bottle,  gradually  pour 
Water  upon  the  powder  and  continue  percola- 
tion until  the  Infusion  measures  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
draehms].   Mix  well."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  suitable  object  for  offi- 
cial direction,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  volatile 
nature  of  one  of  its  active  ingredients,  and  for 
another  reason  (see  Prunus  Virginiana),  it  is 
better  prepared  with  cold  water  than  in  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  infusion  of  wild  cherry 
bark  is  one  of  the  preparations  to  which  the 
process  of  percolation  or  displacement  is  well 
adapted.  In  this  way  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
can  be  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  exhausted 
than  by  maceration  alone.  In  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  reaction  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  an  hour's  pre- 
liminary maceration  is  directed,  which  might 
perhaps  be  advantageously  somewhat  length- 
ened. If  kept  in  a  warm  place  this  prepara- 
tion undergoes  a  rapid  alteration,  and  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  is  unstable. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  J.  B.  Moore 
(A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  242),  confirmed  by  our  own 
experience,  the  addition  of  two  fluidounces  of 
glycerin  to  the  pint  of  menstruum  is  of  great 
advantage  in  delaying  the  change.  The  U.  S. 
(8th  Rev.)  has  introduced  glycerin  into  the 
process,  but  does  not  add  the  glycerin  to  the 
menstruum,  placing  it  in  the  receiving  bottle. 
By  this  method  the  infusion  is  not  made  un- 
necessarily astringent  and  the  preservative 
power  of  the  glycerin  is  retained.  When  prop- 
erly made,  infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark  is 
beautifully  transparent,  has  the  color  of 
sherry  wine,  and  the  agreeable  bitterness  and 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  bark. 


Dose,  from  two  to  three  fluidounces  (60 
90  Cc),  from  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

INFUSUM  QUASSIA.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA 

(in-fu'§um  quas'sl-ae) 

Tisane  de  Quassie,  Fr. ;  Quassiaaufguss,  0  ■ 
fusion  de  cuasia  amarga,  Sp. 

"  Quassia  Wood,  finely  rasped,  88  gra 
(Imperial)  or  10  grammes;  Distilled  Wal 
cold,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  cei 
metres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fiftt 
minutes;  strain."  Br. 

Boiling  water  may  be  employed  when  it 
desirable  to  obtain  the  preparation  quickly,  ] 
cold  water  affords  a  clearer  infusion.  The 
teen  minutes  maceration  directed  in  the  Brit 
Pharmacopoeia,  considering  that  cold  water 
used,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  short  for  the 
haustion  of  the  wood. 

Dose,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc),  three  or  fi 
times  a  day. 

INFUSUM  RHEI.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB 

(in-fu'§um  rhe'I) 

Tisane  de  Rhubarbe,  Fr. :  Rhabarberaufguss. 
Infuso  di  rabarbaro,  It.;  Infusion  de  ruibarbo,  Sf 

"  Rhubarb  Root,  in  thin  slices,  1  ounce  0 
perial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  b 
ing,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  cei 
metres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fift< 
minutes;  strain."  Br. 

In  order  that  the  rhubarb  may  be  exhaust 
it  should  be  digested  with  the  water  near 
fire,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  less  than  t 
of  boiling  water.    It  is  customary  to  add  sc 
aromatic,  such  as  cardamom,  fennel  seed, 
nutmeg,  which  improves  the  taste  of  the 
fusion  and  renders  it  more  acceptable  to 
stomach.    One  drachm  of  either  of  these  spi, 
may  be  digested  in  connection  with  the  rhuba 

This  infusion  may  be  given  as  a  laxati 
and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  toi 
antacid,  or  more  active  cathartic  medicii 
The  stronger  acids  and  most  metallic  sohiti 
are  incompatible  with  it. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to  60  Cc,  I 

INFUSUM  ROSJE  ACIDUM.  Br. 

ACID  INFUSION  OF  ROSES 

(in-fu'§um  ro'soe  ac'i-dum) 

Infusum  Rosa;  Compositum,  U.  S.  1870:  Compos 
Infusion  of  Rose  ;  Acid  Infusion  of  Rose :  Oisane 
Rose  composee,  Fr.;  Saurer  Rosenaufguss,  G. 

"Red-Rose  Petals,  dried  and  broken. 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  25  grammes;  Diluted  u 
phuric  Acid,  2  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  boiling 
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it  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Id  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  to  the  Distilled 
iter;  infuse  the  Red-Rose  Petals  in  the  mix- 
e  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
ain."  Br. 

rhe  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  prefer- 
e  to  that  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  on  account  of 

presence  of  sugar.  It  is  unfortunate,  in 
•  opinion,  that  this  elegant  infusion  was 

reinstated  at  the  last  revision  of  the  U.  S. 
amiacopceia.  We  append  the  formula  of  the 

S.  P.  1870:  "Take  of  Red  Rose  [dried 
als]  half  a  troyounce  ;  Diluted  Sulphuric 
id  three  fiuidrachms ;  Sugar  [refined],  in 
rse  powder,  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Boiling 
iter  two  pints  and  a  half.  Pour  the  Water 
>n  the  Rose  in  a  covered  glass  or  porcelain 
sel;  add  the  Acid,  and  macerate  for  half 

hour.  Lastly,  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the 
lid,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

i\\e  red  rose  serves  little  other  purpose  than 
impart  a  fine  red  color  and  a  slight  rose  and 
nngent  flavor  to  the  preparation,  which  owes 
medicinal  virtues  almost  exclusively  to  the 
ilnirie  acid.  According  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  one 
t  of  glycerin  added  to  eight  or  nine  parts 
infusion  of  rose  increases  greatly  its  bright- 
s  and  transparency.  It  is  refrigerant  and 
ingent,  and  affords  a  useful  and  not  iin- 
isant  drink  in  hemorrhages  and  colliquative 
ats.  It  is  much  used  by  British  practi- 
ers  as  a  vehicle  for  saline  medicines,  partic- 
'ly  magnesium  sulphate,  the  taste  of  which 
?rves  to  cover.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  gar- 
usually  in  connection  with  acids,  nitre, 
n,  or  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
hse,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc). 

INFUSUM  SCOPARII.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  BROOM 

(in-fu'sum  sco-pa'ri-i) 

sane  de  Genet  a  balais,   Fr. ;  Besenginsterauf- 

Broom  Tops,  dried  and  bruised,  2  ounces 
iperial)  or  100  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
tog,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic 
imetres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
en  minutes;  strain."  Br. 
liis  preparation  has  been  introduced  in 
e  of  the  Decoction  of  Broom  of  the  British 
rmacopceia  of  1885.  Water  thoroughly  ex- 
ts  the  virtues  of  broom,  and  the  large  quan- 
of  water  in  each  dose  aids  the  diuretic 
>n. 

ose,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to 
3c), 

INFUSUM  SENEQ/E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  SENEGA 

(in-fu'sum  senVgae) 

sane  de  Polygale  de  Virginle.  Fr.;  Senegaauf- 
(42) 


"Senega  Root,  in  No.  10  powder,  1  ounce 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres. Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  half  an 
hour;  strain."  Br. 

Dose,  one  fluidounce  (30  Cc). 

INFUSUM  SENN/E.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA 

(jn-fu'sum  sen'nae) 

Senna  Tea;  Tisane  de  Se"ne,  Fr.;  Sennaaufguss,  <?. 

"  Senna,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  gram- 
mes; Ginger,  sliced,  55  grains  (Imp.)  or  6.25 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling.  1  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  In- 
fuse in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
strain."  Br. 

"  Take  of  Senna  a  troyounce;  Coriander, 
bruised,  sixty  grains;  Boiling  Water  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain."    U.  8.  1870. 

We  prefer  the  coriander  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1S70 
to  the  ginger  of  the  British.  The  strength 
of  the  British  preparation  has  been  increased 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  Br.  Pharm.,  and 
is  now  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  U.  S.  infusion.  The  infusion 
deposits,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  yellowish 
precipitate,  which  is  said  to  aggravate  its  grip- 
ing tendency;  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  made 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  customary  to  pre- 
scribe with  it  manna  and  some  one  of  the  saline 
cathartics,  which  increase  its  efficacy  and  render 
it  less  painful  in  its  operation.  (See  Infusum 
Sennce  Compositum.)  The  cold  infusion,  es- 
pecially if  made  by  percolation  from  the 
coarsely  powdered  leaves,  while  probably  not 
inferior  in  strength  to  that  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  is  said  to  be  less  unpleasant  to 
the  taste. 

Dose,  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Sennse  Cornposita,  Br. 

INFUSUM  SENN/E  COMPOSITUM. 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  INFUSION  OF  SENNA  [Black  Draught] 

(jn-fu'sum  sen'nae  com-pos'j-tum ) 

Tisane  de  Sens'  composed.  Fr. ;  Infusum  Sennte 
Compositum,  P.  O. ;  Wiener  Trank,  Sennaaufguss.  O. ; 
Infuso  di  sena  con  manna,  It. 

*  "  Senna,  sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av., 
51  grains]  ;  Manna,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  102  grains] ;  Mag- 
nesium Sulphate,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  102  grains]  :  Fen- 
nel, bruised,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains]  : 
Boiling  Water,  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  ;  Cold  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousayid 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6*  fiui- 
drachms].   Upon  the  Senna,  Manna,  and  Fen- 
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nel,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  the 
Boiling  Water,  and  allow  it  to  macerate  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  strain  with  expression,  dissolve 
the  Magnesium  Sulphate  in  the  infusion,  and 
again  strain.  Lastly,  add  enough  Cold  Water 
through  the  strainer  to  make  the  Infusion 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms] ."    U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  the  Black  Draught  of 
European  pharmacy,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
form  of  administering  these  cathartics  in  a 
liquid  condition. 

Dose,  four  fluidounces  (120  Cc). 

INFUSUM  SERPENTARL43.  Br. 

INFUSION  OP  SERPENTARY 

(in-fu'^um  ser-pen-t&'ri-Ee ) 

Tisane  de  Serpentaire,  Fr. ;  Schlangenwurzelauf- 
guss,  G. 

"  Serpentary  Rhizome,  in  No.  10  powder,  1 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled 
Water,  boiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000 
cubic  centimetres.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel 
for  fifteen  minutes;  strain."  Br. 

Dose,  one  fluidounce  (30  Cc.)  every  two 
hours  in  low  forms  of  fever,  but  less  frequently 
in  chronic  affections. 

INFUSUM  UVJE  URSI.  Br. 

INFUSION  OF  BEARBERRY 

(in-fu'sum  u'vse  iir'si) 

Tisane   d'Uva   Ursi,   Fr. ;  Barentraubenbiatterauf- 

guss,  Q. 

"  Bearberry  Leaves,  bruised,  1  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling, 
1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes; 
strain."  Br. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to 
60  Cc),  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

INJECTIO  APOMORPHIN/E 
HYPODERMICA.  Br. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  APOMORPHINE 

(in-jec'ti-o  ap-Q-mor-phi'nae  hy-po-der'mi-ca ) 

Injection  hypodermique  d'Apomorphine,  Fr. ;  Sub- 
cutane  Apomorphineinspritzung,  G. 

"Apomorphine  Hydrochloride,  1  gram  (Im- 
perial) or  0.1  gramme;  Diluted  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  1  minim  (Imp.  meas.)  or  0.1  cubic  centi- 
metre; Distilled  Water,  110  minims  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  10  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Boil  the  Distilled  Water  for  a  few 
minutes;  cool;  add  the  Diluted  Hydrochloric 
Acid;  dissolve  the  Apomorphine  Hydrochloride 
in  the  resulting  liquid;  add,  if  necessary,  suffi- 
cient recently  boiled  and  cooled  Distilled  Water 
to  produce  one  hundred  and  ten  minims  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Injec- 
tion.   This  Injection  should  be  recently  pre- 


pared. 110  minims  contain  1  grain  of  Ap 
morphine  Hydrochloride;  100  cubic  centimeti 
contain  1  gramme."  Br. 

Dose,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  from  two 
eight  minims  (0.12  to  0.5  Cc). 

INJECTIO  COCAIN>E  HYPODERMIC/ 
Br. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  COCAINE 

(in-jee'ti-o  c5-ca-i'nse  b.y-po-der'mi-ca ) 

Injection  hypodermique  de  Cocaine,  Fr.;  Subcuti 
Cocaineinspritzung,  G. 

"  Cocaine  Hydrochloride,  33  grains  (Imj 
rial)   or  1  gramme;  Salicylic  Acid,  i  gn, 
(Imp.)  or  0.015  gramme;  Distilled  Water. 
ft.  drachms   (Imp.  meas.)   or  10  cubic  cei 
metres  or  a  sufficient  quantity.    Boil  the  I 
tilled  Water;  add  the  Salicylic  Acid;  disso 
the  Cocaine  Hydrochloride  in  the  solution  wl  j 
cool;  add,  if  necessary,  sufficient  recently  boi- 
and  cooled  Distilled  Water  to  produce 
fluid   drachms    (Imp.    meas.)    or  ten  cu 
centimetres  of  the  Injection.    110  minims  c 
tain  about  10  grains  of  Cocaine  Hydroehlori 
100  cubic  centimetres  contain  10  grammt 
Br. 

Dose,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  from  two 
five  minims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc). 

INJECTIO  ERGOT/E  HYPODERMIC 
Br. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  ERGOT 

(in-jec'ti-o  er'go-tse  hy-po-der'mi-ca) 

Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotin  ;  Injection  h:  < 
dermique  d'Ergot  de  Seigle,  Fr.;  Subcutane  Mut  j 
korneinspritzung,  G. 

"  Extract  of  Ergot,  100  grains  (Imper. 
or  10  grammes;  Phenol  3  grains  (Imp.) 
0.3   gramme;    Distilled   Water,   220  min 
(Imp.  meas.)   or  20  cubic  centimetres  o: 
sufficient  quantity.    Mix  the  Phenol  with 
Distilled  Water;  boil  for  a  few  minutes;  cu 
add  the  Extract  of  Ergot,  and,  if  necess;, 
sufficient  recently  boiled  and  cooled  Disti  : 
Water  to  produce  three  hundred  and  th 
minims   (Imp.  meas.)   or  thirty  cubic  ce: 
metres  of  the  Injection.    This  Injection  she 
be  recently   prepared.    110  minims  con' 
about  33  grains  of  Extract  of  Ergot ;  100  ci ; 
centimetres  contain  about  33  grammes."  Br 

Dose,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  from  tf 
to  ten  minims  (0.2  to  0.6  Cc). 

INJECTIO  MORPHIN/E  HYPODER 
MICA.  Br. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  MORPHINE 

(in-jec'ti-o  mor-phi'nse  hy-po-deVnii-ca ) 

Injection  hypodermique  de  Morphine,  Fr.;  St 
tane  Horphineinspritzung,  G. 

"  Morphine  Tartrate,  50  grains  (Impel 
or  5  grammes ;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffic 
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Hty.  Dissolve  the  Morphine  Tartrate  in 
ient  recently  boiled  and  cooled  Distilled 
r  to  produce  eleven  hundred  minims  (Imp. 
)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
tion."  Br. 

is  solution  is  made  from  morphine  tartrate 
lace  of  the  morphine  acetate  formerly 
this  is  a  great  improvement,  as  the  ace- 
3  the  most  unstable  of  all  morphine  salts, 
morphine  strength  of  this  injection  is 
ly  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  Hypo- 
c  Injection  of  Morphine  of  the  British 
oacopceia  of  1885.  110  minims  contain  5 
;  of  Morphine  Tartrate;  100  cubic  eenti- 
s  contain  5  grammes. 

-e,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  from  two  to 
linims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc). 

NJECTIONES  HYPODERMJC/E. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS 

ler  this  head  are  classed  preparations 
are  recognized  in  the  British  Pharma- 

a  for  hypodermic  application.  These 
t  rations  are  really  of  very  little  value,  on 
ic  it  of  their  proneness  to  undergo  decom- 
i!  on,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  hypo- 
'i  c  tablets  of  various  strengths  which  are 
n  upplied  by  manufacturing  pharmacists — 
c  zc  of  the  tablets  not  varying  with  the 
n  tli,  because  it  is  always  necessary  to  use  so 
u  diluent  in  order  to  make  the  tablet  of  suffi- 
ei  size  to  handle  conveniently.  The  tablets 
o   used   contain    apomorphine,  morphine, 

0  line  and  atropine,  atropine,  strychnine, 
il  rpine,  cocaine,  hyoscyamine,  physostig- 
ii  hyoscine,  nitroglycerin,  or  caffeine;  each 
w  1  be  readily  soluble  in  fifteen  minims  of 
a  These  tablets  should  be  made  official, 
Qi  their  convenience,  permanence,  and  accu- 
ic  n  weight  have  caused  them  to  come  into 
li  'sal  use.   The  selection  of  the  diluent  is 

1  portant  question;  very  finely  powdei'ed 
>v  sugar  has  been  employed,  but  is  apt  to 
r<  ce  local  irritation  and  even  abscesses, 
oi  m  chloride  has  also  been  recommended, 

ie  best  diluent  seems  to  be  dried  neutral 
)c  n  sulphate. 

IODOFORMUM.  U.  S.f  Br. 

IODOFORM 

( I-o-do-f  oVmum ) 

|  =390.61 

"  -iiodomethane,  usually  obtained  by  the  ac- 
p  f  iodine  upon  alcohol,  in  the  presence 
I  alkali  or  alkali  carbonate.  Iodoform 
l"'  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
W  nd  dark  place."  U.  S.  "  Iodoform,  or 
n  omethane,  CHIa,  is  a  product  of  the 
W  of  iodine  on  ethylic  alcohol  in  the  pres- 
>m  >f  solution  of  potassium  carbonate."  Br. 

1  'domethane,    Formyltriiodide :    Iodoforme,  Fr. 

,     ii'dnre  de  formyle,  Fr. ;  Iodoformium,  P.  G. ; 

,k1  h»!  Sgrboneum    jodatum,    Triiodmethan,  0. ; 
rmio,  Tnjodometano,  It.;  Yodoformo,  Sp. 


This  compound,  discovered  by  Serullas  in 
1822,  was  introduced  as  a  remedy,  about  the 
year  1837,  by  R.  M.  Glover  of  London,  and 
Bouchardat  of  Paris,  and  was  first  adopted 
as  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870. 

Preparation. — Comelis  and  Gille  published  a 
process  in  J.  P.  C,  1852,  p.  196.  (See  U.  S. 
D.,  _14th  ed.,  511.)  Wittstein's  process  is 
an  improvement  on  this,  and  is  as  follows: 
Take  two  parts  of  potassium  carbonate,  two 
of  iodine,  one  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  five 
of  water,  mix  them  in  a  retort,  and  heat  the 
mixture,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  until  per- 
fectly colorless;  then,  after  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid,  pour  it  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  allow 
it  to  settle.  The  yellow  scaly  mass  deposited 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  thoroughly  with 
water,  and  dried  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper.  As  iodoform  is  very  volatile,  it  must 
be  prepared  in  closed  vessels.  The  liquid  re- 
maining after  the  deposition  of  iodoform  con- 
tains potassium  iodate  and  iodide,  which  may 
be  decomposed  with  renewed  formation  of  iodo- 
form by  adding  potassium  dichromate  2  to 
3  parts,  and  hydrochloric  acid  16  to  24  parts; 
this  liberates  iodine.  32  parts  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, 6  parts  of  iodine,  and  16  parts  of  alco- 
hol are  now  added,  the  liquid  is  again  poured 
off  from  the  iodoform  produced,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  if  necessary.  The  formation  of 
the  iodoform  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

C2II5.OH  +  412  +  3K2CO3  = 
CHIs  +  CHKO2  -4-  5KI  +  2H2O  +  3COa 
Other  products,  such  as  potassium  iodate,  are, 
however,  formed.  G.  R.  Bell  (N.  B.,  March, 
1882)  has  practically  tried  nearly  all  the  pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  iodoform,  and 
recommends  Filhol's,  which  is  as  follows.  Put 
into  a  long-necked  matrass  or  flask  which  is 
supplied  with  a  perforated  cork  and  long  supply 
tube  a  solution  of  200  parts  of  crystallized 
sodium  carbonate  and  1000  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  100  parts  of  alcohol,  heat  in  a 
water  bath  from  60°  to  71.1°  C.  (140°  to  160° 
F.),  then  gradually  add  100  parts  of  iodine, 
about  ten  parts  at  a  time.  When  the  liquid 
has  become  colorless,  remove  the  flask  from 
the  water  bath,  and  allow  it  to  cool  three  or 
four  hours,  then  pour  out  on  a  filter;  return 
the  filtrate  to  the  flask,  add  200  parts  of  sodium 
carbonate,  100  parts  of  alcohol,  heat  to  71.1° 
C.  (160°  F.),  and  pass  a  slow  current  of  chlo- 
rine gas  through  the  mixture  as  long  as  iodine 
is  separated,  continuing  until  the  brown  liquid 
is  again  decolorized.  A  small  excess  of  chlo- 
rine is  of  no  consequence  (Hager  states  that  for 
every  100  parts  of  iodine  it  requires  the  chlo- 
rine which  can  be  evolved  from  about  200  parts 
of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  manganese 
dioxide).  Let  the  flask  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  throw  the  contents  on  a  filter  and 
examine  the  filtrate  with  chlorine  water  to  see 
whether  it  still  contains  an  appreciable  amount 
of  iodine  compounds,  then  if  necessary  sub- 
ject the  filtrate  to  a  second  treatment  of  chlo- 
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rine  gas,  adding  previously  only  20  parts  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  10  parts  of  alcohol. 
Collect  the  iodoform  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  nitrate  may  be  concentrated  and  decom- 
posed by  excess  of  nitric  acid,  according  to  the 
method  recommended  in  Bouchardat's  process. 
The  collected  crystals  of  iodoform  are  now 
well  washed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  cold 
distilled  water,  spread  out  on  bibulous  paper, 
and  dried  in  the  open  air. 

Sulliot  and  Raynaud  have  devised  a  process 
for  making  iodoform  from  kelp  ash.  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.,  1889,  3.)  S.  R.  Boyce  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1890,  220)  details  a  process  which  is 
essentially  that  of  Sulliot  and  Raynaud.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  98 
per  cent,  of  the  iodine  used  is  converted  into 
iodoform,  and  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid  in  Fil- 
hol's  process  is  obviated.  Solution  of  chlo- 
rinated soda  is  added  by  drops  to  a  solution 
of  fifty  grammes  of  potassium  iodide,  five 
grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  forty  gram- 
mes of  acetone  in  one  liter  of  water.  The  iodo- 
form, which  crystallizes  out,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  light. 

Iodoform  is  now  made  by  electrolysis. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  iodide  is  elec- 
trolyzed  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  when, 
iodine  being  liberated  at  the  anode,  iodo- 
form is  obtained  by  the  following  reaction: 
CH3.CH2OH  +  101  +  H2O  = 

CHIa  +  CO2  +  7HI 
The  hydriodic  acid  formed  combines  with  the 
sodium  hydroxide  present,  to  make  sodium 
iodate,  which,  with  the  carbon  dioxide,  forms  the 
side  products.  The  temperature  is  kept  at 
about  70°  C.  during  the  reaction  and  a  dia- 
phragm is  used.  The  yield  of  iodoform  is 
about  70  per  cent.  M.  Otto  produces  iodo- 
form industrially,  direct  from  alkaline  iodides, 
as  follows :  100  kg.  of  water,  300  kg.  of  al- 
cohol, 10  kg.  of  sodium  carbonate  and  55 
kg.  of  potassium  iodide  ax-e  heated  to  50°  C. 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  a  current  of  ozone 
is  passed  through  the  mixture.  Iodoform  is 
deposited  and  crystallizes  in  a  pure  condition 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  throughout  the 
fluid  itself.  The  alcohol  may  be  replaced  by 
acetaldehyde,  acetone,  etc.  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1900, 
166.) 

The  fact,  noticed  by  Lieben  in  1870,  that  many 
other  compounds  besides  ethyl  alcohol  yield 
iodoform  when  treated  with  iodine  and  alkali, 
led  Kramer  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1880,  p.  1000) 
to  propose  the  iodoform  formation  as  an  exact 
quantitative  test  for  the  presence  of  acetone 
in  methyl  alcohol.  This  "  iodoform  test "  is 
now  used  in  testing  the  purity  of  methyl  alcohol 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dye 
colors,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  acetone  itself. 
(See  Acetonum.)  Heinrich  Spindler  proposes 
to  make  iodoform  from  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
or  chloro-bromides  of  the  paraffin  series  by 
reaction  with  an  inorganic  iodide;  thus,  if 
chloroform  and  anhydrous  calcium  iodide  are 
heated  to  120°  C.  iodoform  is  produced.  {Am. 


Drug.,  1886,  p.  67.)  F.  Giinther  recomme: 
mixing  alcohol  containing  25  per  cent,  of  al 
hyde  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  solution 
sodium  hydroxide,  adding  the  iodine,  and  p; 
ing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
mixture.    (A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  373.) 

Properties.— It  is  in  the  form  of  "a  t 
lemon-yellow  powder  or  lustrous  crystals 
the  hexagonal  system,  having  a  peculiar.  \ 
penetrating  and  persistent  odor,  and  an 
pleasant,  slightly  sweetish,  and  iodine-like  ta 
Soluble  in  9391  parts  of  water,  to  whiel 
imparts  its  odor  and  taste,  in  46.7  parts 
alcohol,  and  in  5.2  parts  of  ether  at  25 
(77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  boi 
alcohol;  soluble  in  chloroform  and  fixed 
volatile  oils;  slightly  soluble  in  petroleum  I 
zin.    Digest  in  a  porcelain  dish  0.1  Gm. 
Iodoform  with  5  Cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solutior 
potassium  hydroxide  (1  in  20)  until  it  is 
solved,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-b 
dissolve  the  residue  in  5  Cc.  of  distilled  ws 
add  2  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  an  excess  of  ni 
acid,  and  shake  the  mixture;  the  chlorof 
will  assume  an  intense  violet  color.   Its  s 
tions  in  neutral  solvents  are  neutral  to  lit 
paper.     Iodoform  is  slightly  volatile,  evei 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  boiliug  w 
distils  slowly  with  the  vapor  of  water, 
about  115°  C.  (239°  F.)  it  melts  to  a  br 
liquid,   and   at  a  higher  temperature  ei 
vapors  of  iodine,  leaving  behind  a  carbonac< 
mass,  which,  upon  full  combustion,  should  It 
not  more  than  0.1  percent,  of  residue  (1 
of  fixed  impurities).    On  being  dried  over 
phuric  acid,  the  loss  in  weight  should 
exceed  1  percent.    If  2  Gm.  of  Iodoform 
thoroughly  shaken  with  10  Cc.  of  water, 
filtrate  should  be  colorless  and  free  from  bi 
taste  (absence  of  soluble  yellow  coloring 
ters,  picric  acid,  etc.) ;  it  should  not  affect 
color  of  litmus  paper  (absence  of  free  aci 
nor  should  it  be  rendered  more  than  fai 
opalescent  by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence 
soluble  iodides)."   U.  S.    "Very  slightly  s 
ble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  80  parts  of  col 
10  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent' 
5  parts  of  cold  ether,  soluble  also  in  chlorof V 
carbon  bisulphide,  or  fixed  and  volatile 
and,  sparingly,  in  benzol;  the  solutions  do 
affect  litmus.    When  heated  it  first  melts  I 
brown  liquid,  then  gives  off  brown  and  v: 
vapors,  leaving  a  black  residue  which  enti 
disappears  on  continued  incineration.  ^ 
warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potasst 
hydroxide  and  the  resulting  liquid  acidul 
with  nitric  acid,  iodine  is  liberated,  the  ) 
ture  becoming  brown,  and,  when  cold.  blu< 
the  addition  of  mucilage  of  starch.   Water ^ 
which  Iodoform  has  been  shaken  should 
colorless  and  not  bitter  (absence  of  sol 
yellow  coloring  matters,  picric  acid,  etc.), 
should  not  yield  any  reaction  with  the  test: 
iodides."  Br.    Iodoform  is  a  volatile  substo 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  totally  devoid  of  cc 
sive  properties.    With  potassium  hydroxid 
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ion,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  potassium 
ate  and  iodide.  Hence  these  two  prin- 
9  are  incompatible  in  prescriptions.  The 
tic  gravity  of  iodoform,  about  which  there 
seen  a  controversy,  was  determined  by  J. 
«  Remington  to  be  4.000;  the  specific 
ty  of  2.000  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  operator  taking 
pecific  gravity  of  iodoform  in  water,  and 
this  is  done  it  is  practically  impossible 
■ee  the  crystals  from  admixed  air;  the  re- 
was  reached  by  using  a  saturated  solution 
idoform  in  pure  kerosene  as  the  liquid, 
by  a  simple  calculation  obtaining  the 
alent  in  water.  Iodoform  is  sometimes 
with  in  commerce  adulterated  with  water; 
ius  (Ph.  Cb.,  1894)  on  examination  de- 
:1  13  per  cent,  in  one  specimen, 
es. — Maitre,  who  has  studied  the  physio- 
El]  effects  of  iodoform  on  men,  states  that 
a  dose  of  30  or  40  centigrammes  (about 
(i  grains)  no  effects  are  observed  except 
:ht  increase  of  appetite.  Two  hours  after 
<  been  taken,  the  presence  of  iodine  can  be 
led  in  the  urine  and  the  saliva,  and  nearly 
davs  elapse  before  the  whole  is  eliminated, 
also  Hoyges,  J.  P.  C,  Juillet,  1867.)  It 
>s  off   also    with    the    lacteal  secretion. 

to  dogs  in  much  larger  doses,  several 
uies  for  example,  it   produces  narcotic 
,  and  two  stages  in  its  operation  have 
uoticed;  the  first  is  marked  with  more  or 
>rostration,   with   symptoms   of  intoxi- 
the  animal  tottering,  inclining  to  one 
with  the  head  falling,  with  loss  of  appe- 
but  without  vomiting.     The   next  day, 
a  very  large  dose  has  been  given,  corn- 
recovery  takes  place.    A  still  larger  dose 
es  the  second  stage,  characterized  by  a 
kably  intense    excitation,   with  anxious 
ing,  strong  and  short  pulse,  a  true  opis- 
nos,  sometimes  very  striking,  and  convul- 
niovements  of  the  paws,   especially  the 
ones.   After  death  fatty  degeneration 
heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  may  be  found, 
tiyges.)    The  very  free  use  of  iodoform 
rmany  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  to  wounds, 
etc.,  has  led  to  many  cases  of  poisoning, 
le  most  characteristic  and  severe  cases 
lenomena  of  iodoform  poisoning  resem- 
oniewkat  those  of  meningitis ;  they  are 
che,  somnolence  deepening  into  stupor, 
icted,  motionless  pupils,  abnormal  quiet 
^tlessness  ending  in  active  delirium,  with, 
er,  a  normal  temperature  and  an  exceed- 
rapid  pnlse.1    In  eases  of  this  character 
almost   always    follows,    although  the 
oms  may  have  developed  abruptly  and 
ressing  has  at  once  been  removed.  In 


'gnostic  Sign  of  Iodic  Poisoning. — Burlureaux 
that  If  a  piece  of  silver  be  placed  in  the 
of  a  person  suffering  from  iodoform  poisoning, 
lately  the  taste  of  garlic  will  be  perceived,  and 
e  of  the  saliva  be  mixed  with  calomel,  a  canary- 
precipitate  of  mercurial   iodide  will   be  ob- 
The  most  that  such  a  test  can  accomplish 
!'iow  that  the -patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
■ompound  of  iodine. 


other  cases  the  principal  symptoms  are  general 
malaise  and  depression,  faintness,  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  a  persistent  iodoform  taste 
in  the  mouth.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  slight 
temporary  increase  of  temperature.  Mental 
depression  or  excitement  is  especially  noticed. 
Finally  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  soft, 
and  feeble;  in  some  cases  the  pulse  is  very 
rapid, — from  150  to  180, — while  the  tempera- 
ture remains  normal,  or  only  slightly  elevated. 
It  is  asserted  by  Samter  and  Ketzlaff  ( T.  G., 
1889)  that  potassium  bromide  is  an  antidote 
in  poisoning  with  iodoform,  its  antidotal 
powers  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  all 
other  salts  in  its  power  of  dissolving  iodine 
compounds. 

Iodoform,  though  containing  29  parts  in  30  of 
its  weight  of  iodine,  is  not  locally  irritant,  but 
anaesthetic  and  antiseptic.  It  is  said,  when 
employed  as  a  suppository,  to  produce  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  act  of  defecation.  In  the  form 
of  vapor,  it  possesses  anassthetic  properties, 
but  inferior  to  those  of  chloroform.  On  ac- 
count of  its  large  proportion  of  iodine,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  replacing  that  ele- 
ment and  the  iodides  as  a  remedy,  with  the 
advantages  of  being  non-irritant,  and  of  having 
an  organic  nature,  qualities  which  favor  its 
absorption  and  assimilation.  The  principal 
diseases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  are  goitre, 
rickets,  scrofula,  phthisis,  syphilis,  and  glan- 
dular tumors.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm),  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  in  pill  form,  but  it  has  not 
met  the  expectation  of  its  early  advocates,  and 
is  not  much  used  internally.  The  chief  value  of 
iodoform  in  practical  medicine  is  as  an  external 
application.  It  has  long  been  used  in  cases  of 
painful  ulcers,  especially  when  of  syphilitic  ori- 
gin, but  has  been  found  to  act  almost  equally  well 
in  indolent  leg  ulcers  and  other  non-specific 
abrasions,  and  will  even  produce  marked  relief 
in  open  cancers.2  Within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  freely  employed  as  an  antiseptic 
dressing  to  wounds,  and  the  testimony  from 
surgeons  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain  reme- 
dies of  the  class.  The  good  results  which  have 
been  achieved  have  led  to  a  series  of  studies  of 
its  action  upon  septic  organisms,  with  results 
which  are  apparently  at  variance  with  practical 
surgical  teachings,3  and  which  seem  to  prove 
that  iodoform  itself  has  little  power  as  a  bacteri- 
cide. When,  however,  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  living  surface  of  a  wound  it  undergoes 


'Iodoform  in  Burns.— At  a  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Dermatology  in  1889, .the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  best  treatment  of 
burns  i"  the  beginning  is  to  cut  the  bulla-,  wash  the 
part  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  salt  and  then  dress 
win  iodoform  gauze  or  a  pomade  of  Iodoform,  and 
cover  with  oil  silk.  In  the  later  stages,  after  the 
separation  of  the  eschars,  according  to  p  Hebr*  iodo- 
form retards  cicatrization,  while  a  one  or  two  per 
cent  solution  of  resorcinol  hastens  epithelium  for 

ma»For  a  more  elaborate  discussion  of  these  investl- 
trations.  the  reader  is  referred  to  IT.  C.  Woods 
Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  12th  edition. 
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a  slow  chemical  change,  resulting  in  the  libera- 
tion of  iodine,  which  element  has  a  distinct 
influence  upon  the  development  of  septic  or- 
ganisms. Moreover,  iodoform  appears  to  have 
a  specific  influence  upon  human  tissue,  by  which 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  purulent  or  serous 
exudations,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  soil  in 
which  the  bacteria  develop.  The  local  appli- 
cation of  iodoform  in  surgical  tuberculosis  has 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  nu- 
merous surgeons.  In  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous abscesses,  in  tuberculous  empyema,  in 
tubercular  joints,  in  non-suppurating  tuber- 
culous glands,  and  even  in  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis, numerous  cures  have  been  claimed.  That 
iodoform  has  a  specific  influence  upon  the 
tubercle  bacillus  would  seem  to  follow  from 
the  experiments  of  Gosselin  of  Caen,  who 
found  that  guinea  pigs  saturated  with  iodoform 
are  incapable  of  contracting  tuberculosis. 

The  manner  of  application  varies  with  differ- 
ent surgeons.  Verneuil,  who  has  had  an  enor- 
mous experience,  prefers  in  the  treatment  of 
abscesses  and  of  tuberculous  glands,  and  in 
most  other  cases,  the  injection  of  a  5  per  cent, 
ether  solution.  Others  prefer  glycerin  as  a  ve- 
hicle, especially  in  empyema  cases,  while  others, 
especially  in  peritonitis,  dust  the  dry  powder 
over  the  surface  which  has  been  laid  open.  In 
uterine  affections,  vaginal  suppositories  made 
by  incorporating  5.5  grains  of  iodoform  with 
2.5  drachms  of  cacao  butter  have  been  largely 
used,  and  similar  rectal  suppositories  have  been 
employed  with  asserted  advantage  in  hemor- 
rhoids, prostatic  enlargement,  and  in  fissures 
of  the  anus.  In  surgical  dressings  with  iodo- 
form the  powder  is  usually  sprinkled  freely 
upon  the  wounds  and  secured  in  place  by  a 
dry  dressing.  Iodoform  gauze,  or  iodoform 
cotton  wool,  may  be  made  by  saturating  suitable 
material  with  a  concentrated  ethereal  solution 
and  afterwards  drying. 

The  maximum  amount  of  iodoform  which 
may  be  used  with  safety  as  an  external  applica- 
tion is  uncertain.  Langenstein  attributes  a 
fatal  result  to  one  drachm,  while  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  have  certainly  caused  death. 
Not  more  than  half  a  drachm  of  iodoform 
should  be  ordinarily  applied  to  a  wound,  al- 
though in  cases  of  tuberculosis  the  surgeon  is 
warranted  in  taking  the  risk  of  larger  amounts. 
Verneuil  sometimes  injects  at  one  sitting  75 
grains  of  the  iodoform. 

One  of  the  principle  obstacles  to  its  employ- 
ment is  the  odor,  which,  to  some  patients,  is 
unbearable.  Many  methods  of  disguising  the 
odor  have  been  recommended,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience the  large  quantity  required  of  each 
deodorizing  agent  would  preclude  its  employ- 
ment. Tannin  has  been  recommended,  but,  as 
this  operates  by  decomposing  the  iodoform,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection. 
Probably  the  best  class  of  substances  to  use 
are  the  volatile  oils,  such  as  anise,  peppermint, 
fennel,  bergamot,  almond,  etc.,  tonka,  coffee, 
and  balsam  of  Peru,  although  the  latter  acts  by 
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forming  a  compound,  and  the  aim  shouk 
not  to  destroy  the  odor,  but  so  to  modif 
as  to  remove  its  objectionable  features.  ( 
oil  saturated  with  camphor  is  said  to  dis: 
6  per  cent,  of  iodoform,  and  is  preferra 
some  surgeons. 
Dose,  one  to  five  grains  (0.065  to  0.32  G 
Off.  Prep. — Suppositoria  Iodoformi,  Br.; 
guentum  Iodoformi,  U.  8.,  Br. 

IODOLUM.  U.  S. 

tODOL 

(I-od'g-lum) 

C4I4.NH  =  566.17 

"  Tetraiodopyrrol,  a  derivative  of  the 
pyrrol,  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  i<  e 
upon  the  base  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  ]  il 
should  be  preserved  in  amber-colored  bo 
protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Tetraiodopyrrol,  Pyrrol  Tetraiodide ;  Jodol,  '. 
jodpyrrol,  G.;  Jodolo,  It.;  Yodol,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Iodol  was  discovered  by  S 
and  Ciamician,  and  is  made  from  the  pyrrc 
tained  in  Dippel's  oil  (bone  oil),  which, 
purifying,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  ii 
in  potassium  iodide,  when  the  tetnrii 
(iodol)  precipitates.  It  is  purified  by  i 
solving  in  hot  alcohol,  and  again  precipi 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  contains  n 
89  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  a 
light  grayish-brown,  crystalline  powder, 
out  odor  or  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  about 
parts  of  water,  9  parts  of  alcohol,  1.5 
of  ether,  and  105   parts  of  chlorofon 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
during  a  green  solution  gradually  changii 


brown.    When  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  I 
remains  unchanged,  but  at  a  temperatui 
140°  to  150°  C.  (284°  to  302°  F.)  it  is  d<| 
posed   with   the   liberation   of  violet  i 
vapors.    When  ignited  it  should  leave  not 
than  0.1  percent,  of  residue  (limit  of  inor 
impurities).    If  0.5  Gm.  of  Iodol  be  si 
with  100  Cc.  of  water  and  filtered,  the  fi 
should  not  be  made  more  than  slightly 
escent  by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  oi 
driodic  acid  or  soluble  metallic  iodides)  f 
0.5  Gm.  of  Iodol  be  shaken  with  100  Cj 
water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not 
municate  more  than  a  light  yellowish  tin 
chloroform  (absence  of  appreciable  amou 
free  iodine)."   U.  S. 

Uses. — When  given  in  sufficient  dose  tc 
mals,  iodol  causes  emaciation,  albuminous  v 
fall  of  temperature,  general  loss  of  mus 
power,  and  finally  death  from  fatty  dege 
tion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  other  til 
That  iodol  applied  externally  is  capable  of 
during  constitutional  symptoms  is  shown 
Lauenstein  (T.  G.,  1887,  768),  in  a  casein; 
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surgical  use  of  the  drug  caused  dizziness, 
<ed  rise  in  the  temperature,  vomiting, 
1  irregular  pulse  of  136,  albuminous  urine, 
apathy  which  did  not  subside  for  four 
Iodine  was  found  in  the  urine  for 
?e  days.  Pallin  also  reports  a  case  with 
ar  symptoms.  That  iodol  is  a  less  dan- 
us  topical  application  than  iodoform  is 
to  its  slower  absorption.  Iodol  may  be 
oyed  for  all  purposes  for  which  iodoform 
been  used.  It  has  been  found  very  valu- 
ta the  treatment  of  tuberculous  laryn- 

and  may  be  blown  into  the  larynx  di- 
i  upon  the  ulcers  without  causing  irri- 
i.  It  has  been  used  with  asserted  great 
ss  in  the  treatment  of  blennorrhagic  and 
le  vaginitis,  in  chancres  and  other  ulcers,  in 
urative  adenitis,  and  as  an  antiseptic  dress- 
to  wounds.     Mazzoni's   original  solution 

iodol,  one  part;  alcohol,  sixteen  parts; 
rin,  thirty-four  parts.     One  drachm  of 

forms  with  one  ounce  of  ether  a  clear 
u  solution,  which  may  be  applied  by  the 
'  or  brush  to  the  nasal  and  other  mucous 
)ranes,  on  which  it  leaves  a  coating  of 
Iodol  pastilles  are  prepared  by  Wolfen- 
from  one  grain  of  iodol,  one  minim  of 
rin,  and  eighteen  grains  of  glyco-gelatin, 
are  by  him  strongly  recommended  for 
i/itis.  Iodol  has  also  been  used  as  an  in- 
I  remedy.  Assaky  states  that  its  effects 
tiary  syphilis  and  in  scrofula  are  extra- 
iry.   Good  effects  have  also  been  claimed 

in  diabetes.    Assaky  and  Reck  have  given 

grains  (1.9  Gm.)  a  day  with  asserted 
results. 

-<e,  two  to  four  grains  ( 0.13  to  0.26  Gm. ) . 
IODUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

IODINE 

( I-6'dum ) 

15.90 

should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
ire  Iodine,  and  be  kept  in  glass-stop- 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "A  solid 
etallic  element  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
'eds  and  from  native  iodides  and  iodates." 

ilum,  U.  S.  1870;  lode  sublime,  Fr.  Cod.;  lode, 
>iium,  P.  Q. ;  Jod,  O.;  Jodo,  It.;  Yodo,  Sp. 

lie  is  a  non-metallic  element,  discovered 
'-  by  Courtois,  a  soda  manufacturer  of 

It  exists  in  certain  marine  vegetables, 
Marly  the  fuci  or  common  sea  weeds, 
have  long  been  its  most  abundant  natural 
•  It  has  been  detected  in  some  fresh 
plants,  among  which  are  the  water  cress, 
wie,  and  fine-leaved  water  hemlock;  also 

ashes  of  tobacco,  and  of  Honduras  sar- 
Ua.  (Chatin.)  It  has  been  found  in  the 
jot  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  (Lamy.) 
lam  detected  a  trace  of  iodine  in  100  g'al- 
>f  water  used  for  domestic  purposes  in 


Edinburgh,  in  several  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and  in  man.    He  detected  it  also  in  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.   (P.  J.,  Nov. 
1854,  p.  235.)  Iodine  is,  moreover,  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  in  the  sponge,  the  oyster, 
various  polypi,  cod  liver  oil,  and  eggs,  and,  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  in  sea  water  in  minute 
quantity,  in  certain  salt  springs,  as  silver  iodide 
in  a  rare  Mexican  mineral,  in  a  zinc  ore  of 
Silesia,  in  native  sodium  nitrate,  and  hi  some 
kinds  of  rock  salt.    It  is  now  obtained  com- 
mercially from  one  of  these  sources — viz.,  from 
the  native  sodium  nitrate,  or  Chili  saltpetre, 
with  which  it  occurs  as  sodium  iodate.  The 
production  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca  (Chili) 
has  assumed  large  dimensions   within  recent 
years,  as  a  result  of  higher  prices  established 
by  a  combination  of  Scotch,  French,  and  South 
American    producers.     The    exportations  of 
iodine  from  Chili  amounted  in  1901  to  458,206 
kilos,  while  the  stock  on  band  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year  in  London,  was  713,690  kilos. 
Bussy  has  obtained  iodine,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  in  five  thousand,  from  the  coal  gas 
liquor  of  the  gas  works  of  Paris.    It  was  first 
discovered  in  the  United  States  in  the  water 
of  the  Congress  Spring,  at  Saratoga,  by  Wil- 
liam Usher.    It  was  detected  in  the  Kanawha 
saline  waters  by  Emmet,  and  it  occurs  in  the 
bittern  of  the  salt  works  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  amount  of  about  eight  grains 
to  the  gallon.    In  sea  weeds  the  iodine  exists 
in  the  state  probably  of  sodium  iodide.  In 
different  countries  sea  weeds  are  burned  for  the 
sake  of  their  ashes,  the  product  being  a  dark- 
colored  fused  mass  called  kelp.    This  substance, 
besides  sodium  carbonate  and  iodide,  contains 
more  or  less  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chlo- 
ride, sodium  sulphate,  etc.    The  deep  sea  fuci 
contain  the  most  iodine,  and  when  these  are 
burned  at  a  low  temperature  for  fuel,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  their  ashes 
furnish  more  iodine  than  does  ordinary  kelp. 
(Graham.)     According    to    Geo.    Kemp,  the 
laminarian  species,  especially  Lammaria  digi- 
tata,  L.  saccharina,  and  L.  bulbosa,  which  are 
deep  water  sea  weeds,  and  contain  more  potas- 
sium  than   sodium,   are   particularly   rich  in 
iodine. 

Preparation. — Although  most  largely  pro- 
duced in  South  America,  iodine  is  still  obtained 
from  kelp,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  manufac- 
tured chiefly  at  Glasgow.  The  kelp,  which  on 
an  average  contains  l-224th  part  of  iodine,  is 
lixiviated  with  water,  in  which  about  half  dis- 
solves. The  solution  is  concentrated  until  a 
pellicle  forms  and  allowed  to  cool,  whereby 
nearly  all  the  salts,  except  sodium  iodide,  are 
separated,  they  being  less  soluble  than  the 
iodide.  The  remaining  liquor,  which  is  dense 
and  dark-colored,  is  made  very  sour  by  sul- 
phuric, acid,  which  causes  the  evolution  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  the  deposition  of  sulphur.  The 
liquor  is  then  introduced  into  a  leaden  still, 
and  distilled  with  manganese  dioxide  into  a 
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series  of  glass  receivers,  inserted  into  one  an- 
other, in  which  the  iodine  is  condensed.  In  this 
process  the  sodium  iodide  is  decomposed,  and 
the  iodine  evolved  according  to  the  reaction : 

2NaI  +  2II2SO4  +  MnOa  == 

MnS04  +  NaaS04  +  2H2O  +  la 
which  leaves  as  residue  manganous  sulphate 
and  sodium  sulphate.1  In  this  treatment  much 
care  is  needed  to  avoid  the  liberation  of  chlo- 
rine from  chlorides  present,  which  will  form 
volatile  iodine  trichloride  and  so  occasion  loss. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  heating  the  acidified 
iodide  solution  with  ferric  chloride,  when  iodine 
is  liberated  according  to  the  reaction : 
2NaI  4-  2FeCla  = 

2FeCl2  4- 2NaCl  4- la 

The  methods  for  the  separation  of  the  iodine 
from  its  combinations  in  the  mother  liquors  as 
practised  in  South  America  may  be  divided  es- 
sentially into  three  classes.  1.  The  mother 
liquors  after  the  crystallization  of  the  saltpetre 
without  further  concentration  are  treated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  of  strength  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  iodine  present; 
the  iodine  is  liberated  according  to  the  reaction : 

2NaIOa  +  4HNaSOs  4-  S02  = 

Na2S04  4-  4HNaS04  4-  la 
the  iodine  thus  separated  from  the  sodium 
iodate  is  filtered  through  linen  cloth,  washed, 
pressed,  and  sublimed.  2.  The  mother  liquors 
are  treated  with  sodium  sulphite  or  bisulphite 
until  the  precipitated  iodine  is  converted  into 
HI,  and  this  is  precipitated  as  cuprous  iodide 
by  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium 
sulphite.  3.  The  amount  of  iodine  is  increased 
by  fractional  evaporation  and  crystallization  of 
the  mother  liquors,  and  then,  after  adding  the 
calculated  amount  of  sodium  bisulphite,  the 
iodine  is  distilled  off  from  the  acidified  liquor. 
(  Higgler's  Polytech.  Journ.,  231,  p.  375.) 

'Tlir  mi'llmds  formerly  practised  for  obtaining 
Iodine  from  sea  weeds  were  accompanied  with  great 
loss.  A  notable  Improvement  over  the  old  kelp  pro- 
cesses are  the  "  char  "  and  "  wet  "  processes  of  E.  C. 
C.  Stanford  (J.  Soc.  Chum.  Ind..  1885,  p.  518),  which 
show  the  following  results  when  compared  with  the  old 
processes.  Kelp  process ;  per  cent,  utilized,  18;  kelp, 
18  tons,  yield  salts  9  tons  and  iodine  270  lbs. ; 
residues,  kelp  waste  18  tons,  valueless.  Char  pro- 
oe««;  per  cent,  utilized.  36;  char,  36  tons,  yield  salts 
15  tons  and  iodine  600  lbs.  ;  residues,  charcoal  36 
tons,  tar,  and  ammonia.  Wet  pt-ocess ;  per  cent 
utilized,  70;  water  extract,  33  tons,  yield  salts  20 
tons  and  iodine  600  lbs.  ;  residues,  algin  20  tons 
cellulose  15  tons,  dextrin,  etc. 

Still  another  improvement  was  made  in  Germany 
(A.  James.  Cerman  Patent  No.  95,063.  of  March  17, 
1897),  whereby  over  91  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  present 
in  the  sea  weed  has  been  recovered.  Sea  weed  either 
wet  or  dry  is  immersed  in  sea  water  that  has 
previously  been  treated  with  quicklime  to  precipi- 
tate the  magnesia  and  give  a  distinctly  alkaline 
reaction.  The  sea  weed  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  ton  to  the  cubic  meter  of  water  is  left  immersed 
for  twelve  hours,  during  which  time  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  iodine  is  dissolved.  It  is  then  leached 
ror  six  hours,  each  time  in  a  second  and  third  por- 
tion of  prepared  sea  water.  The  combined  extraction 
waters  are  then  treated  with  ferrous  sulphate,  to 
coagulate  mucilaginous  matter,  neutralized  with  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  iodine  then  set 
!,^wth  ?n  "S'^ins  agent  like  nitric  acid  or  per- 
sulphate of  ammonium.  1.5  kilos  of  nitric  acid  being 
required  per  cubic  meter  of  solution.  Iodine  thus  freed 
is  extracted  with  petroleum  naphtha,  this  solution 
win?  a"'V'1.t?d  wth  caustic  alkali  to  form  iodide  and 
lodate,  winch  are  then  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 


The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1S64  pu 
iodine  as  follows :  Take  of  Iodine  of  Comi 
one  ounce.  Introduce  the  Commercial  I 
into  a  porcelain  capsule  of  a  circular  s 
cover  this  as  accurately  as  possible  wi 
glass  flask  filled  with  cold  water,  and  app 
the  capsule  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
twenty  minutes.  Let  the  flask  be  now  rem 
and  should  colorless  aeicular  prisms  of  a 
gent  odor  be  found  attached  to  its  bo 
let  them  be  separated  from  it.  This  being 
the  flask  is  to  be  restored  to  its  previous 
tion,  and  a  gentle  and  steady  heat  (thi 
a  gas-lamp  answers  well)  applied,  so  i 
sublime  the  whole  of  the  iodine.  Upon 
allowing  the  capsule  to  cool,  and  liftin: 
the  flask,  the  purified  product  will  be  i 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  1 
separated  it  should  be  immediately  enc 
in  a  bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately  gi 
stopper.  In  this  process  a  short  prelim 
sublimation  by  the  heat  of  a  water  batli  i 
dered,  in  which  the  bottom  of  a  glass  flask 
with  cold  water  is  the  refrigerator.  Th 
ject  of  this  is  to  separate  any  cyanogen  i 
that  may  happen  to  be  present.  Shoul 
flask,  upon  its  removal,  have  attached 
bottom  white  aeicular  crystals,  these  will 
iodide  in  question,  and  must  be  rejected 
flask  having  been  replaced,  heat  is  agai 
plied  until  the  whole  of  the  iodine  has  sul; 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  cool  bottom 
flask. 

Water  has  sometimes  been  found  in 
to  the  extent  of  15  or  20  per  cent, 
siderable,  it  is  easily  discovered  by  the 
adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  bottle, 
estimates  its  amount  by  rubbing  together 
the  odor  of  iodine  disappears,  30  gra 
iodine  with  about  240  of  mercury,  in 
weighed  porcelain  dish,  using  a  small  w 
agate  pestle.    When  complete  combinati 
been  effected,  the  whole  is  placed  in  a 
bath  to  dissipate  the  water.    The  loss  of 
gives  the  amount  of  water  in  the  iodine. 
Gaz.,  March  15,  1853,  p.  118.)    The  pi 
of  water  is  injurious  only  as  it  renders 
preparations  of  iodine  weaker  than  they 
be.    In  the  former  Ed.  Pharmacopoeia, 
tions  were  given  to  dry  it,  by  placing  it 
shallow  basin  of  earthenware,  in  a  sma 
fined  space  of  air,  with  ten  or  twelve  ti 
weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it  scare 
heres  to  the  inside  of  a  dry  bottle." 

Properties. — Iodine  is  described  by  th 
Pharmacopoeia  as  "  heavy,  bluish-black 
friable,  rhombic  plates,  having  a 
lustre,  a  distinctive  odor,  and  a  sharp  an 
taste.  Specific  gravity:  4.948  at 
(62.6°  F.).  Iodine  imparts  a  deep 
evanescent  stain  to  the  skin,  and  slot 
stroys  vegetable  colors.  Soluble  in  abo 
parts  of  water,  and  in  10  parts  of  ale 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  freely  soluble  in  ether, 
form,  or  carbon  disulphide;  its  solu 
alcohol  or  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  po 
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is  a  reddish  color;  its  solution  in  chloro- 

carbnu  disulphide  has  a  violet  color, 
lizes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
sited  to  about  114°  C.  (237.2°  F.),  it 
id  is  gradually  dissipated  in  the  form 
rule  vapor,  leaving  no  residue.  With 
.S.  a  dark  blue  color  is  produced."  U.  S. 
1  in  about  5000  parts  of  water,  but 
lissolved  by  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
hloruform,  or  solution  of  potassium 
The  aqueous  solution  strikes  a  deep 
>r  with  mucilage  of  starch.  It  sublimes 
residue,  and  the  portion  that  first  comes 
«s  not  include  any  slender  colorless 
emitting  a  pungent  odor  (absence  of 
•vanide)."  Br.  It  is  a  volatile  sub- 
and  evaporates  even  at  common  tem- 
s.  Its  vapor  has  the  sp.  gr.  8.7,  being 
ieel  aeriform  substance  known.  If  in- 
lixed  with  air,  it  excites  cough  and 

the  nostrils.  When  it  comes  in  con- 
i  cool  surfaces,  it  condenses  in  brilliant 
;v  crystals.  Iodine  is  freely  soluble  in 
and  ether,  but  requires  5000  times  its 
>f  water  to  dissolve  it.  If  water  stands 
le  for  some  time,  especially  in  a  strong 

apparently  dissolves  more  iodine,  hut 
lit  depends  upon  the  formation  of  hy- 
acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  iodine  is 
>!uble  than  in  water.  The  solution  of 
n  water  has  no  taste,  a  feeble  odor,  and 
brown  color;  its  solution  in  alcohol  or 
l  nearly  black.  Its  solubility  in  water 
much  increased  by  the  addition  of  cer- 
lts,  as  sodium  chloride,  ammonium  ni- 
r  potassium  iodide,  and  the  same  effect 
hiced,  to  some  extent,  by  tannic  acid, 
ition  in  tannic  acid  is  called  iodo-tannin, 
cli  Socquet  and  Guillerruond  made  a 
!or  internal  and  an  aqueous  solution  for 
i  u-e.   For  the  formulas,  see  B.  F. 

1854,  p.  181.  It  is  also  solnhlo  in 
i,  as  ascertained  by  Cap  in  1854.  Ac- 

to  I.  Walz.  glacial  acetic  acid  is  an 
it  solvent  of  iodine,  at  least  equal  to 
When  the  acid  is  heated  to  boiling 
:<*8S  of  iodine,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 

it  deposits  iodine  in  beautiful  large 

rrystals,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long, 
larger  and  more  abundant  than  those 

from  other  solutions.  (Chcm.  News, 
'  233.)  In  chemical  characters  iodine 
cs  chlorine,  but  its  affinities  are  weaker. 
>ines  with  most  of  the  non-metallic  and 

all  the  metallic  elements,  forming  a 
f  compounds  called  iodides.  Some  of 
ire  official,  as  the  iron,  mercury,  lead, 
nm,  sodium,  strontium,  and  sulphur  io- 

It  forms  with  oxygen  one  oxide,  iodic 
IsOs  and  two  acids,  iodic^  and  periodic, 
th  hydrogen  a  gaseous  acid,  called  hy- 

acid. 


- 


Brett  of  Liverpool,  has  found  that  when 
portion  of  the  alkaloids,  or  their  salts,  is 
fltn  about  an  equal  portion  of  iodic  acid  and 
rops  of  water,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated. 


Tests. — Iodine,  in  most  cases,  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  characteristic  purple  vapor;  but, 
where  this  cannot  be  made  evident  it  is  de- 
tected unerringly  by  starch,  which  produces 
with  it  a  deep-blue  color.  The  test  was  dis- 
covered by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  and 
is  so  delicate  thai  it  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  iodine  in  450,000  times  its  weight  of  water. 
In  order  that  the  test  may  succeed,  the  iodine 
must  be  free,  and  the  solutions  cold.  To  render 
it  free  when  in  combination,  as  it  always  is  in 
the  animal  fluids,  a  little  nitric  acid,  free  from 
iodine,  must  be  added  to  the  solution  suspected 
to  contain  it.  Thus,  in  testing  urine  for  iodine, 
the  secretion  is  mixed  with  starch,  and  acidu- 
lated with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  when, 
if  iodine  be  present,  the  color  produced  will 
vary  from  a  light  purple  to  a  deep  indigo  blue, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  element  present. 
Sometimes  in  mineral  waters  the  proportion  of 
iodine  is  so  minute  that  the  starch  test,  in  con- 
nection with  nitric  acid,  gives  a  doubtful  col- 
oration. In  such  cases,  Liebig  recommends  the 
addition  to  the  water  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  potassium  iodate,  followed  by  a  little  starch 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Assuming  the  iodine  to 
be  present  as  hydriodic  acid,  the  liberated  iodic 
acid  sets  free  the  iodine  of  the  mineral  water, 
and  becomes  itself  deoxidized,  thus  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  free  iodine: 

HlOa  +  5HI  =  3I2  +  3H20 
This  test  would  be  fallacious  if  iodic  acid, 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  colored  the  starch, 
but  this  is  not  the  ease.  Still,  Liebig's  test  is  in- 
applicable in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents 
such  as  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  give  rise 
to  free  iodine  from  the  test  itself,  independently 
of  the  presence  of  the  element  in  the  water 
tested.  (W.  Knop.)  The  U.  S.  P.  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  "A  solution  of  iodine  in  chloro- 
form should  be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid  (ab- 
sence of  moisture).  To  determine  the  presence  of 
cyanogen,  chlorine,  or  bromine,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: Triturate  0.5  Gm.  of  finely  powdered 
Iodine  with  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  filter  the  solu- 
tion. To  one-half  of  this  solution,  in  a  test- 
tube,  carefully  add  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  V.S.*  until  the  solution  is  just  decol- 
orized. Then  add  a  few  drops  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate T.S.,  and  subsequently  a  little  sodium 
hydroxide  T.S.,  and  heat  the  mixture  gently. 
On  now  adding  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  liquid  should  not  assume  a  blue  color 
(absence  of  iodine  cyanide).  To  the  other  half 
of  the  aqueous  filtrate,  in  a  test-tube,  add  a 
slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  shake  the 
liquid  actively,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside, 
and.  having  poured  off  the  clear,  supernatant 
liquid  completely,  shake  the  precipitate  with 
a  mixture  of  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  9  Cc. 
of  water,  and  filter.    Upon  the  addition  of  a 

a  succession  of  distinct  explosions,  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  gas.  takes  place.  Krett  finds  that  this 
phenomenon  does  not  occur  with  other  organic  sub- 
stances, and  suggests  it  as  a  general  test  for  alka- 
loids.  (P.  J..  Nov.  1854.) 
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slight  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  not 
more  than  a  slight  opalescence  should  make  its 
appearance  (limit  of  chlorine  or  bromine). 

Assay. — Place  about  0.5  Gm.  of  Iodine  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  weighing-bottle  and  weigh  ac- 
curately; add  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  and 
dissolve  in  50  Ce.  of  water,  then  add  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  until  the 
liquid  is  decolorized.  The  number  of  Ce.  of 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  con- 
sumed, when  multiplied  by  1.259,  and  divided 
by  the  weight  of  the  Iodine  taken,  gives  the 
percentage  of  pure  Iodine  present."  U.  S. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  "  a  solu- 
tion of  Iodine  in  chloroform  should  be  perfectly 
clear  (absence  of  moisture).  Each  gramme, 
dissolved  in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  water  con- 
taining 2  grammes  of  potassium  iodide,  should 
require  for  decoloration  at  least  78.4  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate."  Carey  Lea  proposes  chromium 
trioxide  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitric  acid  for 
the  liberation  of  iodine,  as  a  more  delicate  test. 
It  may  be  most  conveniently  applied  by  first 
adding  starch  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and 
then  a  little  diluted  solution  of  potassium 
dichromate,  enough  to  cause  a  pale  yellow  color, 
followed  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Am.  J.  Sci.,  xlii.  109.)  Another  test  for 
iodine,  proposed  by  Rabourdin,  is  chloroform, 
by  the  use  of  which  he  supposes  that  the 
element  may  be  not  only  detected  in  organic 
substances,  but  approximately  estimated.  Thus, 
if  150  grains  of  a  solution,  containing  one  part 
in  one  hundred  thousand  of  potassium  iodide, 
be  treated  with  2  drops  of  nitric  and  15  or  20 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  shaken  with 
15  grains  of  chloroform,  the  latter  acquires  a 
distinct  violet  tint.  Rabourdin  applies  his  test 
to  the  detection  of  iodine  in  the  several  varieties 
of  cod  liver  oil.  For  this  purpose  he  incin- 
erates, in  an  iron  spoon,  50  parts  of  the  speci- 
men of  oil  with  5  of  pure  potassium  hydroxide, 
dissolved  in  15  of  water,  and  exhausts  the  cin- 
der with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  acidulated  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  agitated  with  4  parts 
of  chloroform.  After  a  time  the  chloroform 
subsides,  of  a  violet  color  more  or  less  deep 
according  to  the  proportion  of  iodine  present. 
Lassaigne  considers  the  starch  test  more  deli- 
cate than  that  of  chloroform.  For  detecting 
iodine  in  the  iodides  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies,  he  considers  palladium  bichloride  as 
.extremely  delicate,  producing  brownish  flocks 
of  palladium  biniodide.  According  to  Moride, 
petroleum  benzin  is  a  good  test  for  free  iodine, 
which  it  readily  dissolves,  forming  a  solution 
of  a  bright-red  color,  deeper  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  iodine  taken  up.  As  petroleum 
benzin  does  not  dissolve  chlorine  or  bromine,  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  separating  iodine  from 
these  elements.  D.  S.  Price  has  pointed  out 
the  nitrites  as  exceedingly  sensitive  tests  of 
iodine  combined  as  an  iodide.  The  suspected 
liquid  is  mixed  with  starch  paste,  acidulated 


with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  sc 
tion  of  potassium  nitrite.  The  iodine  is 
free,  and  a  blue  color  appears,  more  or 
deep,  according  to  the  proportion  of  ioc 
present.  By  this  test,  iodine  may  be  detec 
in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  only  one 
400,000  parts.  A  similar  test  had  been  ] 
viously  proposed  by  Grange. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  when  a  mix 
of  iodine  and  starch  in  water  is  subjectec 
heat  the  blue  color  disappears,  and  that,  if 
heat  be  not  too  long  continued,  so  as  to  v 
tilize  the  iodine  or  convert  it  into  hydri 
acid,  the  color  will  return  on  the  cooling 
the  liquid.  Various  explanations  have 
given  of  this  curious  fact  by  Personne 
others,  but  the  only  one  that  is  quite  s 
factory  is  that  by  Magnes-Lahens,  whicli 
supports  by  experiment,  that  during  the 
tinuance  of  the  heat  the  particles  of  starch 
iodine  separate,  to  unite  again  on  refrij 
tion.  (/.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  405.)  1 

Adulterations. — Iodine  is  said  to  be 
sionally  adulterated  with  mineral  coal,  char 
plumbago,  and  black  manganese  oxide, 
are  easily  detected  by  their  fixed  nature, 
pure  iodine  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat, 
berger  found  native  antimony  sulphide  ir 
sample,  and  plumbago  in  another,  and  Ri  i 
has  detected  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  ca 
chloride.    The  presence  of  cyanogen  iodid 
of  water  has  already  been  referred  to,  an 
modes  of  detecting  and  separating  them  pc 
out.    (See  page  664.)    Besides  the  test 
on  page  665,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  d 
that  the  official  iodine  should  be  solul 
alcohol,  ether,  and  a  solution  of  pota 
iodide,  and  should  sublime  without  residu 
that  the  part  which  first  comes  over  i 
contain  no  colorless  prisms  of  a  pungent  < 

Uses. — Iodine  was  first  employed  as  a 
cine  in  1819,  by  Coindet,  Sr.,  of  Genev 
operates  as  a  general  excitant  of  the 
actions,  especially  of  the  absorbent  and  g 
lar  systems.  Its  effects  are  varied  by  V 
gree  of  concentration,  state  of  combu|on 
dose,  etc.,  and  hence  under  different  ci 

1Amylum  Iodatum.    U.   S.   1880.  Iodized 
(Amyli  Iodidum,  Iodide  of  Starch;  Iodure  a. 
Fr. ;  Jodstdrke,  G. ). — "Starch,  ninety-five  pa 
four    hundred    and    eighteen    grains]  ;  loan 
parts    [or  twenty-two  grains]  ;   Distilled  » 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  pa 
one  ounce  av.].    Triturate  the  Iodine  witn 
Distilled  Water  ;  add  the  Starch  gradually,  a 
tinue  triturating  until  the  compound  assume, 
form  blue  color,  approaching  black.  Drj _it  ai 
perature  not  exceeding  40°  C.  (104 
it  to  a  fine  powder.    Iodide  of  Starchy  should 
served  in  glass-stoppered  vials."    U.  S.  ini. 
ration  has  been  highly  recommended  as  ii' 
local    irritant    properties.     Dalton  of 
found  that  nearly  all  the  animal  fluids  ae 
starch  iodide  and  destroy  its  blue  color. 
M.  S.,  April,  1856,  p.  327.)    This  result  i. 
no  doubt,  to  the  alkaline  nature  of  most  on"  l]ine 
fluids,   especially   those   of  the  duodenum.  ^ 
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iodides  being  formed  at  the  expense  pi  i"« 
The  dose  is  a  heaped  teaspoonful.  given  ■asej 
gruel,  three  times  a  day,  and  afterwards  ' 
to  a  tablespoonful.     No   nicety   is  necessai}  '  Iw* 
portioning  the  dose.     In  some  cases  K"cu' 
given  half-ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  doses,  Increases 
ounce  (31  Gm.). 
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uices  it  may  prove  corrosive,  irritant,  or 
nply  alterative.    It  is  absorbed  into  the  eir- 
lation,  and  may  be  found  in  all  the  secre- 
ns,  but  is  chiefly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
however,  uncombined,  but  in  the  state  of 
riodie  acid  or  an  iodide.    Cantu  detected 
ot  only  in  the  urine  and  saliva,  but  also  in 
sweat,  milk,  and  blood.    According  to  Gleg 
Bourcet  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  130,  1721)  it  is  a 
cmal  constituent  of  the  blood, 
[n  an  overdose  iodine  acts  as  an  irritant 
on.   From  four  to  six  grains  (0.26  to  0.4 
),  in  man,  cause  a  sense  of  constriction  in 
throat,  sickness  and  pain  at  the  stomach, 
at  length  vomiting  and  colic.    Even  in 
dicinal  doses  it  sometimes  causes  alarming 
ptoms,  such  as  fever,  restlessness,  disturbed 
"P,  palpitations,  excessive  thirst,  acute  pain 
the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging,  violent 
mps,  frequent  pulse,  and,  finally,  progres- 
k  emaciation  if  the  medicine  be  not  laid 
.    Such  violent  symptoms  are,  however, 
y  rare,  but  where  iodine  or  potassium  iodide 
-iven  freely  a  mild  iodism  is  not  unfrequent. 
s  usually  characterized  by  pain  or  heaviness 
the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  with  or 
hout  coryza;  in  some  instances  soreness  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
a  mild  ptyalism,  is  the  prominent  symptom, 
a  papular  eruption  may  be  the  first  mani- 
ation  of  the  constitutional  action  of  the 
edy.   Absorption  of  the  mamma?  and  wast- 
of  the  testicles  have  been  reported  as  caused 
the  long-continued  use  of  the  drug,  but  such 
ilts  are  extremely  rare.    Lebert  noted  that 
e  accidents  produced  by  iodine,  with  scarcely 
exception,  were  in  those  cases  of  goitre'  in 
ffl  the  remedy  acted  rapidly  in  removing  the 
or,  and  believed  that  the  'bad  effects  arose 
Q  the  too  prompt  absorption  of  the  abnor- 
matenal  of  the  tumor,  and  not  from  iodine 
i.  [Am.  Ther.,  1855,  22S.)  The  modern  dis- 
'ry  that  the  active  principle  of  the  thyroid 
1  ('fn  Produce  rapid  wasting  singularly  con- 
's the  old  observation  and  theory  of  Lebert. 
wine  has  been  principally  employed  in  dis- 
*  ol  the  glandular  system.    It  has  been 
mth  success  in  ascites,  especially  when 
ected  with  diseased  liver.     It  acts  most 
l«my   immediately    after    tapping.  In 
«mr  enlargements  and  chronic  indurations 
oiten  of  great  service.    Coindet  discovered 
xtiaordinary  power  in  curing  goitre,1  and  it 

''va'rhti^'-2,  according  to  his  observations,  a 
f  "?d  S  fth,?.ainoi,Dt  of  iodiue  in  the  air, 
bis  ZDS0°'', of.  different  localities,  has  founded 
ofgoit?e  L  a'Vn  explanation  of  the  preva- 
hce  fn  other,  ZltlmsP  ln  some  P'aces  and  their 
I'aris  w& ,  Thll,s'  ln  certain  parts  of  France. 
Ct'C  attWh0?Ui  -the  Paris  zone'  lhe  amount 
e  and  p,.0h  t-nbuted  Is  comparatively  large,  and 
9«  valW<T  uSm  are  unknown,  while  in  the 
«  is  fonnH  I?ere  on,y  one-tenth  the  amount  of 
batons  tse  affections  are  endemic.  These 

"»d  Klot7iri5ntrov/rted  by  Lohmeyer  of  Gfittin- 
ne  m  the "oi.  y*  °JL  Vienna,  who  failed  to  detect 
rn  are  frJ .  f  of  tnose  cities  the  inhabitants  of 
1905"  v,Jl2F?  Sortre.    Nicholas  Senn  (J. 


WOnV  it  •  g°ltre-  Nicholas  Senn  (,/.  A. 
KttlLIi* e-f'l?  attributes  the  freedom  of  the 


""naux  fvnrr,  „    .7  aL"'"uies  rne  tiwdom  or  the 
0(i'ne  salu ^.       lar,d ceases  to  the  large  amount 
alts  consumed  by  them 


has  been  used  with  more  or  less  advantage  in 
enlargements    and    indurations   of    the  liver 
spleen,  mammas,  testes,  and  uterus.    In  hepatic 
affections  01   this   kind,   where  mercury  has 
failed  or  is  inadmissible,  iodine  is  our  best  re- 
source.   In  chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus,  with 
induration    and    enlargement,    and    in  hard 
tumors  of  the  cervix  and  indurated  puckerings 
of  the  edges  of  the  os  tineas,  iodine  has  occa- 
sionally effected  cures,  when  administered  in- 
ternally and  locally  applied.    In  the  form  of 
potassium  iodide  in  advanced  syphilis,  mercurial 
cachexia,  and  lead  poisoning,  it  is  one  of  our 
best  remedies.    It  is  habitually  employed  in 
scaly  skin  affections  and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
Coindet  first  directed  attention  to  its  effects  in 
scrofula,  but  Lugol,  by  numerous  trials  in  the 
Hopital  Saint-Louis,  extending  from  1827  to 
1831,  first  established  the  value  of  the  remedy. 

The  most  eligible  form  of  iodine  for  internal 
administration  is  its  solution  in  water,  aided  by 
potassium  iodide.  (See Liquor  IodiCompositus.) 
The  solutions  employed  by  Lugol  contained  one 
part  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  the  doses  given  by  him  were  equiva- 
lent to  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.)  of  iodine  daily 
for  the  first  fortnight,  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  (0.048  Gm.)  daily  for  the  second  and 
third  fortnights,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  daily 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  fortnights,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  grain  and  a  quarter  (0.081 
Gm.)  daily  for  the  remainder  of  the  treatment, 
always  largely  diluted.  The  tincture  of  iodine 
is  not  as  eligible  for  internal  use. 

According  to  Hutet,  one  grain  of  iodine  is 
deprived  entirely  of  taste  and  odor  by  one 
teaspoonful  of  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee. 
(P.  J.,  Dec.  1870.) 

The  external  employment  of  iodine  may  be 
divided  into  general  and  topical.    By  its  use 
externally  it  does  not  create  a  merely  local 
effect,  but,  by  its  absorption,  produces  its  pecul- 
iar  constitutional   impression.     The  external 
treatment,  when  general,  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  iodine  bath.    This  for  adults  should  contain 
from   two  to  four  drachms  of  iodine,  with 
double  that  quantity  of  potassium  iodide,  dis- 
solved in  water,  in  a  wooden  bath  tub,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  water  being  about  a  gallon  for 
every  three  grains  of  iodine  employed.  The 
quantity  of  ingredients  for  the  baths  of  chil- 
dren is  one-third  as  much  as  for  adults,  but  dis- 
solved in  about  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
The  quantity  of  iodine  and  iodide  for  a  bath 
having  been  determined  upon,  it  is  best  to  dis- 
solve them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  (half 
a  pint,  for  example)  before  they  are  added  to 
the  water  of  the  bath,  as  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding facilitates  their  thorough  diffusion.  The 
iodine"  baths,  which  may  be  directed  three  or 
four  .times  a  week,  usually  produce  a  slight 
rubefacient  effect,  but  occasionally  a  stronger 
impression,  causing  the  epidermis  to  peel  off, 
particularly  from  the  arms  and  legs.    The  skin 
at  the  same  time  acquires  a  deep  yellow  tinge, 
which  usually  disappears  between  the  baths. 
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The  topical  application  of  iodine  is  made  by 
means  of  several  official  preparations.  (See 
Unguentum  Iodi  and  Tinctura  Iodi.)  Besides 
these,  several  others  have  been  employed 
topically.  Lugol's  iodine  lotion  consists  of  from 
two  to  four  grains  of  iodine,  and  double  that 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water.  It  is  used  as  a  wash  or  an  in- 
jection in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  ozccna,  and 
fistulous  ulcers.  His  rubefacient  iodine  solu- 
tion is  formed  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
iodine  and  an  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  six 
fluidounces  of  water.  This  is  useful  for  ex- 
citing scrofulous  ulcers,  for  touching  the  eye- 
lids, and  as  an  application  to  recent  scrofulous 
cicatrices,  to  render  them  smooth.  The  rube- 
facient solution,  added  to  warm  water  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  fluidrachm  to  the  gallon, 
makes  a  convenient  local  bath  for  the  arms, 
legs,  feet,  or  hands,  and,  mixed  with  linseed 
meal  or  some  similar  substance,  it  forms  a 
cataplasm  useful  in  certain  eruptions,  especially 
where  the  object  is  to  promote  the  falling  off 
of  scabs.  External  applications  of  iodine  have 
been  recommended  for  the  removal  even  of 
internal  plastic  exudations,  as  to  the  side,  for 
example,  in  protracted  pleurisy.  The  rubefa- 
cient preparation  of  iodine  at  present  most 
commonly  employed  is  the  tincture.  (See  Tinc- 
tura Iodi.)  The  preparation  called  iodine 
paint  is  a  tincture  twice  as  strong  as  the  official 
tincture,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of 
iodine  and  half  a  drachm  of  potassium  iodide 
in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle 
until  solution  is  effected.  It  is  applied  with 
a  glass  or  a  camel's  hair  brush,  in  one  or 
more  coatings,  according  to  the  degree  of  effect 
desired.  Iodine  paint  is  used  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant, with  advantage,  in  almost  all  forms  of 
deep-seated  chronic  inflammation.  When  thus 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  iodine 
acts  also  by  being  absorbed.  Another  valuable 
application  of  it  is  for  the  removal  of  navi. 
Lugol's  caustic  iodine  solution  is  made  of  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide,  each,  an  ounce,  dissolved 
in  two  fluidounces  of  water.  This  is  used  to 
destroy  soft  and  fungous  granulations,  and  has 
been  employed  with  decided  benefit  in  lupus. 

The  Strong  Solution  of  Iodine  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  intermediate  in  strength  be- 
tween the  two  solutions  last  mentioned.  (See 
Liquor  Iodi  Fortis,  Br.)  Another  caustic 
solution  of  iodine,  under  the  name  of  iodized 
glycerin,  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
potassium  iodide  in  two  parts  of  glycerin,  and 
adding  the  solution  to  one  part  of  iodine,  which 
it  completely  dissolves.  Max  Richter  of  Vienna, 
to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced into  practice  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
glycerin,  found  this  caustic  particularly  useful 
in  lupus,  _  non-vascular  goitre,  and  scrofulous 
and  constitutional  syphilitic  ulcers.  The  solu- 
tion is  applied  by  means  of  a  hair-pencil  to  the 
diseased  surface,  which  must  then  be  covered 
with  gutta-percha  paper,  fixed  at  the  edges  by 


strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  order  to  preve 
the  evaporation  of  the  iodine.    The  applic 
tion  produces  burning  pain,  which  rarely  la:; 
for   more  than  two  hours.    The  dressing  is  ]j 
moved   in   twenty-four   hours,   and  pledgij 
dipped  in  cold  water  applied.    This  iodil 
caustic  is  too  strong  for  ordinary  local  uj; 
A  weaker  solution  is  recommended  by  Szuk 
formed  of  one  part  of  iodine  to  five  parts 
glycerin,  for  application  to  the  neck,  fern 
breast,  abdomen  etc.    After  four  or  five  pai 
ings  it  causes  excoriation,  which  requires 
discontinuance  and  the  use  of  cold  appli 
tions.1    A  mode  of  applying  iodine  locally 
been  suggested  by  R.  Greenhalgh  of  Lond 
which  consists  in  thoroughly  impregnating  i 
cotton  with  a  solution  in  glycerin  of  potassi 
iodide  and  of  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  t 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  ounce  of 
latter  to  eight  ounces  of  the  menstruum,  i 
then  drying  the  "  iodized  cotton."    It  is 
tended  for  application  to  the  cervix  or  os  ut 
which  is  effected  through  a  speculum.  (L.  i] 
May  26,  1866,  p.  582.)    Menu's  method  of  m 
ing  iodized  cotton  is  as  follows.    Finely  divi 
iodine  (5  to  10  parts)  is  sprinkled  betw; 
layers  of  loose  cotton  (100  parts)  introdu 


1  Iodized  Oil. — The  following  is  the  original 
cess  of  Personne.     Five  parts  of  iodine  are  m 
with  a  thousand  parts  of  almond  oil,  and  the  mix 
is  subjected  to  a  jet  of  steam,  until  decolorized, 
same  operation  is  repeated  with  five  additional  r 
of  iodine.    The  oil  is  then  washed  with  a  weak  ! 
line  solution,  to  remove  the  hydriodic  acid  devel; 
in  the  process.    By  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  I 
be  presumed  that  the  iodine  is  intimately  united  j 
the  oil,  along  with  which  it  would  find  an  easy! 
trance  into  the  system,  and  that,  while  about 
of  the  iodine  is  lost  as  hydriodic  acid,  the  remai  | 
takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  eliminated  fromi 
oil.     In  1851  the  French  Academy  appointed 
bourt,  Soubeiran,  Gibert,  and  Ricord  to  report 
the  therapeutic  value  of  a  definite  combinatio 
iodine  and  oil.    The  reporter   (Guibourt)  appi 
of  Personne's  process,   and  Gibert  and  Ricorc 
ported  favorably  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
preparation.    Personne's  iodized  oil  differs  littlj  > 
appearance  and  taste  from  almond  oil,  and  is  e 
taken  alone  or  in  emulsion.    The  dose  is  two 
ounces   (60  Cc.)   daily,  which  may  be  increase 
three  fluidounces  (90  Cc. )  or  more.  (Am.  J-  1> 
xxiii.  502.) 

Berthe  and    Lepage   have  objected  to  lerso 
iodized  oil,  that  it  is  of  variable  iodine  stre 
and  that  it  is  liable  to  become  rancid,  in  consecii 
of  the  use  of  steam  in  its  preparation.    Berthe  n  i» 
an  iodized  oil  which  he  alleges  to  be  free  fon^f^ 
objections,  by  heating  to  about  176°  F.  five  pa- 
iodine  with  a  thousand  parts  of  almond  on, 
water  bath,  until  decoloration  has  taken  place, 
resulting  oil  is  colorless,  perfectly  transparent, 
out  odor  or  raDcidity,  not  acted  on  by  starcli,  a 
a  constant  composition.    To  shorten  the  time  u 
paring  the  oil.  Lepage  dissolves  the  iodine  m 
times  its  weight  of  -ether,  before  adding  it  ' 
oil,  and  briskly  shakes  the  mixture  for  eignt  o 
minutes.    The  preparation  is  then  heated  ma 
bath,    to    decolorize    it    and    drive    off  tne 
Hugounenq  objects  to  this  process,  for  if  tne 
completely  deprived  of  the  odor  of  ether,  tne  m 
must  be  continued  for  several  hours.    He  hi. 
jects  to  any  process  which  requires  tne  com 
application  of  heat,   as  rendering  the  °" 
become  quickly  rancid.     His  plan  is  to  run  u 
iodine,  for  five  or  six  minutes,  in  a  porw™  ™  [y 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  oil,  and  then  ^ •>} 
to  add  the  remainder.     A  red  limpid  i»nuo'  , 
tained,  which  may  be  completely  decolorized 


oil,  thus  prepared,  has  the  odor  and  taste ■  01  < 
oil,  is  not  more  liable  to  become  rancid  tnan 
oil.  and  is  free  from  hydriodic  acid.  (J-  ?• 
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to  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  the  latter  placed 
)rizontally  on  a  water  or  sand  bath.    As  soon 

vapors  of  iodine  are  seen  to  rise,  and  the 
r  has  been  expelled  from  the  vessel,  the  latter 
tightly  stoppered.  On  continuing  to  apply 
moderate  and  uniform  heat,  the  iodine  vapors 
netrate  the  cotton,  and  color  it  yellow.  After 
)out  two  hours,  the  cotton  will  have  assumed 
e  color  of  burnt  coffee,  and  the  operation  is 
ushed.  Cotton  iodized  in  other  ways,  as  by 
unersion  in  concentrated  solutions  of  iodine 

ether  or  carbon  disulphide,  retains  merely 
aces  of  iodine.  (N.  R.,  April,  1867.) 
Iodine  is  used  by  injection  into  various  cavi- 
s.  It  has  been  employed  in  this  way  for  the 
re  or  relief  of  hydrocephalus,  pleuritic 
"usion,  hydropericardium ,  ascites,  ovarian 
opsy,  hernia,  hydrocele,  spina  bifida,  dropsy 

the  joints,  large  cystic  bronchocele,  and 
ronic  abscesses.  The  discussion  of  the  in- 
eations  for  the  use  of  the  injections  in  these 
ses,  and  of  the  precautions  and  the  methods 
be  adopted,  belongs  rather  to  treatises  upon 
e  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  than  to 
work  like  the  present.  To  such  treatises, 
erefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 
Enemata  containing  iodine  have  been  used 

several  practitioners,  in  the  chronic  dysen- 
ry  and  diarrhoea  of  both  adults  and  children, 
th  decided  benefit,  a  prominent  effect  being 
e  relief  of  tenesmus.  They  are  supposed  to 
t  locally  on  ulcers  in  the  colon  and  rectum, 
d  generally  by  absorption.  The  injection 
ould  be  made  of  Lugol's  solution,  one  to  ten 
idrachms  in  one  or  two  quarts  of  water.  It 
ould  be  preceded  by  an  emollient  enema  to 
ipty  the  intestine,  and  should  be  repeated 
ee  or  twice  daily,  gradually  increasing  its 
'ength.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  a  laudanum 
jection  will  bring  immediate  relief. 
Iodine,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  has  been  em- 
oyed  by  inhalation,  and  the  experiments  as 
t  tried  have  been  in  the  treatment  chiefly  of 
ithisis  and  chronic  bronchitis.  Although  very 
traordinary  results  were  claimed  for  the 
ethod,  yet  it  has  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  ex- 
ctations,  and  is  at  present  very  rarely  prac- 
ed.  For  details  as  to  methods,  the  reader 
referred  to  the  14th  edition  of  the  U.  S.  D.1 


Rarrere  has  proposed  the  use,  for  inhalations,  of 
~ca  camphor,  which  is  to  be  taken  like  snuff. 
*  k  Prepared  by  putting  powdered  camphor  in  a 
,  -    a  7lth  a  hundredth  part  in  bulk  of  iodine, 
aiued  in  a  muslin  bag.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
wa  the  substances,  by  occasional  shaking,  unite, 
nune;  a  powder  resembling  iodine  in  color.  The 
n,il  l'«  Practising  ordinary  iodine  inhalation  de- 
is  chiefly  on  the  irritation  caused  by  the  vapor, 
riln»  f £s  cougD  and  fatigues  the  patient.  Ac- 
e  1.S  I*  farnre,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided  by 
cm  «„     •      iodizpd  camphor.    A  pinch  of  it  pro- 
t  whonetlng  and  some  smarting  in  the  nostrils, 
frwVim,        vapor  reaches  the  lungs  it  causes  a 
aw  «  i   seDsation,  which  induces  the  patient  to 
oj2,™j  and  deep  breath.     (Ann.  Thtr.,  1855, 
Indie'  ctv.     ■  t  r(1commends  the  inhalation  of  hy- 
Rranafr^r'n  affections  of  tbe  llJ»gs- 
lvantae»  .emP'°ys  the  vapor  of  iodine,  with  great 
"I'ssine  tiJ    i       treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  first 
'en  atmi»?„u    ■  witn  simPle  cerate  spread  on  lint, 
h|fh  inm  s  over  tnis  several   layers  of   lint  in 
Ided  «nfl  0ne  .    four  grains  of  iodine  have  been 
'  ana  covering  the  whole  with  oiled  silk  and 


Iodine  or  an  iodide  should  not  be  given  in 
solution  with  an  alkaloid,  as  it  forms  insoluble 
compounds,  and  in  Philadelphia  death  has  been 
produced  by  the  strychnine  iodide  which  had 
crystallized  out  of  a  mixture;  the  patient  tak- 
ing in  the  last  dose  in  the  bottle  the  precipitated, 
strychnine  salt.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
by  R.  F.  Fairthorne  {A.  J.  P.,  1856)  and  H. 
W.  Fuller  (L.  L.,  March  21,  1868,  p.  373)  as 
an  antidote  to  alkaloids,  but  the  insoluble  com- 
pounds of  these  substances  would  by  no  means 
be  inert  in  the  stomach. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  the  stomach 
must  be  evacuated,  and  drinks  administered 
containing  an  amylaceous  substance,  such  as 
flour,  starch,  or  arrow-i'oot. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Iodi  Compositus,  U.  8. 
{Br.);  Pilulse  Ferri  Iodidi,  U.  S.;  Sulphuris 
Iodidum,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi,  U.  S., 
Br.;  Tinctura  Iodi,  £7.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum  Iodi, 
U.  8.,  Br. 

IPECACUANHA.  U.  S.  (  Br.) 

IPECAC 

(ip-e-cac-u-an'ha) 

"  The  dried  root,  to  which  may  be  attached 
a  portion  of  the  stem  not  exceeding  7  Cm.  in 
length,  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  (Brotero)  A. 
Richard  (Fam.  Rubiacece),  known  commercially 
as  Rio,  Brazilian,  or  Para  ipecac,  or  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  C.  acuminata  Karsten, 
known  commercially  as  Carthagena  ipecac, 
yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  not  less  than  2  percent,  of  ipecac  alka- 
loids." U.  S.  "The  dried  root  of  Psychotria 
Ipecacuanha,  Stokes."  Br. 

Ipecacuanha:  Radix,  Br.,  Ipecacuanha  Root;  Ipecac- 
uanha anneie  ou  officinale,  Fr.  Cod.;  Racine  bresi- 
lienne.  Fr. ;  Radix  Ipecacuanhae,  P.  G. :  Ruhrwurzel, 
Brechwurzel,  Ipecacuanha,  Q.;  Ipecacuana.  /*. ;  Ipeca- 
cuana  (Raiz  de),  Sp. 

The  term  ipecacuanha,  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  of  Brazil,  has  been 
applied  to  various  emetic  roots  of  South 
American  origin.2  The  botanical  character  of 
the  ipecac  plant  of  commerce  was  long  un- 
known. Piso  and  Marcgraf,  who  were  the  first 
to  treat  of  this  medicine,  in  their  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Brazil,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1648,  'described  in  general  terms  two 
plants, — one  producing  a  whitish  root,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  white  ipecac,  the  other  a 
brown  root,  which  answers  in  their  description 
precisely  to  the  official  drug.  But  tkeir  account 
was  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  botanists 
to  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  plants.  The 
medicine  was  generally  thought  to  be  derived 
from  a  species  of  Viola,  which  Linneus  des- 

tin  foil  secured  by  a  bandage,  so  as  to  Prevent  the 
escape  of  the  iodine,  which  is  vaporized  by  the  heat 
of  the  body.  (Chicago  Xtcd.  Journ.,  Jan.  I860.) 
°Vweddell  states  that  the  word  ipecacuanha ^  s  no- 
where  in  Brazil  used  to  designate  tbe  ftpha  »a. 
which  is  generally  called  poaya.  (J.  P.  C,  Je  Bex., 
xvi.  34.) 
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ignated  as  V.  Ipecacuanha.  Opinion  after- 
wards turned  in  favor,  of  a  plant  sent  to  Lin- 
naeus by  Mutis  from  Colombia,  as  affording  the 
ipecac  of  that  country  and  of  Peru.  This  was 
described  in  the  Supplementum  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  1781,  under  the  name  of  Psychotria 
emetica,  and  was  long  erroneously  considered 
as  the  source  of  the  true  ipecac.  Gomez  of 
Lisbon,  was  the  first  who  accurately  described 
and  figured  the  genuine  plant,  which  he  had 
seen  in  Brazil,  and  specimens  of  which  he  took 
with  him  to  Portugal,  but  Brotero,  professor 
of  botany  at  Coimbra,  with  whom  he  had  left 
specimens,  having  drawn  up  a  description  and 
inserted  it  with  a  figure  in  the  Linneean  Tran- 
sactions without  acknowledgment,  enjoyed  for 
a  time  the  credit  due  to  his  countryman.  In 
the  paper  of  Brotero  (1802)  the  plant  is  named 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha,  but  the  term  Cdllicocca, 
having  been  applied  by  Sehreber  (1789),  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  a  genus  already  named, 
the  name  of  Cephaelis,  Swartz  (1788)  has  been 
largely  used.  According  to  Engler  and  Prantl, 
the  principal  synonyms  of  the  ipecac  plant 
are,  besides  the  official  botanical  names,  Cephae- 
lis Ipecacuanha,  Willd.,  Psychotria  Ipecac- 
uanha, Miill.-Arg.,  and  Uragoga  Ipecacuanha, 
Baill.  150  species  of  the  genus  Uragoga,  ac- 
cording to  Engler  and  Prantl,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  tropics,  of  which  100  grow  in  Brazil. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  4  sections,  of  which 
the  Euragoga  (Cephaelis)  comprises  73  species, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  Brazil. 

In  recognizing  Cephaelis  acuminata,  Karsten, 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  followed  a  very 
uncertain  lead.  This  species  was  originally  de- 
scribed in  literature  hi  Karsten's  Deutsche 
Flora,  published  in  1883,  and  the  only  char- 
acters given  are  "  leaves  elliptical,  pointed, 
stipules  separated  often  almost  to  their  base 
into  a  subulate  fringe,"  and  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  not  separated  cylindrically  as  in 
the  older  ipecac,  is  not  uniform  in  constitution, 
but  formed  of  radially  arranged,  vertically 
directed,  parenchymatous  cells  separated  by 
radii  from  the  inner  bark  (bast-cells).  The 
differences  between  elliptical  and  pointed,  and 
oblong  ovate  and  pointed,  are  very  slight.  The 
leaves  of  the  Brazilian  ipecac  appear  to  vary 
very  much  in  their  outlines.  Further,  Karsten 
himself  states  that  the  stipules  of  the  true 
ipecac  plant  are  furnished  with  a  subulate 
fringe  of  the  length  or  longer  than  their  full 
surface,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
stipules  of  the  alleged  species  is  very  slight. 
Again,  the  characteristics  drawn  from  the 
structure  of  the  root  do  not  seem  to  us  of 
specific  value.  Carthagena  ipecac  of  the 
American  market  does  not  have  the  structure 
spoken  of  by  Karsten,  but  agrees  entirely  with 
ordinary  ipecac.  Finally,  the  description  by 
Karsten  of  C.  acuminata  indicates  that  he  has 
probably  never  seen  a  flowering  specimen  of 
the  _  plant.  Humboldt,  who  was  evidently 
familiar  with  the  Colombian  plant  in  its  native 
woods,  perceived  no  difference  between  it  and 


the  Brazilian  form,  and  the  highest  botan 
authorities    do    not    acknowledge  Karst 
species,  as  C.  acuminata,  though  character) 
as  long  ago  as  1883,  is  not  in  the  In 
Kewensis  nor  in  Engler  and  Prantl.    The  n 
ter  is  one  of  some  practical  importance  fi, 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  United  St;, 
custom  authorities  objected  to  the  entry 
Carthagena  ipecac  on  the  ground  that  it 
not  ipecac  at  all,  but  an  adulterant,  and  g 
way  largely  because  it  was  affirmed  that 
was  the  product  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,, 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  Richard,  Hist.  Ipe' 
p.  21,  t.  i.;  Martius,  Spec.  Mat.  Med.  Brl 
t.  i.  p.  4;  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.,  N.  S.,  vol.  a 
pi.  4083,  1844. — Callicocca  Ipecacuanha,  I 
tero,  Linn.  Trans,  vi.  137. — This  is  a  si 
shrubby  plant,  with  a  root  from  four  to 
inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose  q 
marked  with  annular  rugae,  simple  or  somev 
branched,  descending  obliquely  into  the  groi 
and  here  and  there  sending  forth  slender  fib 
The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  long,  but,  b 
partly  under  ground,  and  often  proeumben 
the  base,  usually  rises  less  than  a  foot  in  hei 
It  is  slender;  in  the  lower  portion  leaf 
smooth,  brown  or  ash-colored,  and  knotted, 
radicles  frequently  proceeding  from  the  kn 
near  the  summit,  pubescent,  green,  and 
nished  with  leaves  seldom  exceeding  six  in  n 
ber.     These   are  opposite,   petiolate,  obL 
obovate,  acute,  entire,  from  three  to  four  in 
long,  from  one  to  two  broad,  obscurely  g 
and  somewhat  rough  on  their  upper  suri 
pale,  downy,  and  veined  on  the  under.  At 
insertion  of  each  pair  of  leaves  are  decidi 
stipules,  embracing  the  stem,  membranou: 
the  base,  and  separated  above  into  nume 
bristle-like   divisions.     The   flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  collected  to  the  numbei 
eight,  twelve,  or  more,  each  accompanied 
a  green  bract,  into  a  semi-globular  head, 
ported  upon  a  round,  solitary,  axillary  i 
stalk,  and  embraced  by  a  monophyllous 
volucre,  deeply  divided  into  four,  soniet 
five  or  six,  obovate,  pointed  segments, 
fruit  is  an  ovate,  obtuse  berry,  which  11 
first  purple,  but  becomes  almost  black  •vl 
ripe,   and   contains   two   small  plano-coi^ 
seeds.1 

The  ipecac  plant  of  Brazil  flourishes.m  m 
thick,  and  shady  woods,  being  most  abun  |  c 
within  the  limits  of  the  eighth  and  twenip 
degrees  of  south  latitude.    It  flowers  in  _ 
uary  and  February,  and  ripens  its  fruit  m  l 
The  root  is  active  in  all  seasons,  but,  as  it  I > 
to  be  dried  rapidly,  collection  during  the  r  <  ? 
season   is  relaxed.    The  native  collector, 
poayero,  seizes  all  the  stems  of  a  clump,  wo 
them  by  a  zigzag  motion,  and  then,  tnru'j|; 
a  pointed  stick  under  the  roots,  tears  up 

1  Cephaelis    tomentosa,    of    T  rin  ida  d .  bas 
studied  by  Francis  Ransom,  who  fiads..J„  fnr 
tains  emetine,   but  in  too  small  1u^n*'^ 
mercial  purposes.    For  description  or  tne  i"  -< 
see  P.  J.,  xix.  p.  258. 
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Ihole  mass.  The  roots,  freed  from  dirt  by 
Taking,  are  then  dried.  The  amount  gathered 
lily  varies  from  8  to  30  pounds,  according  to 
lill  and  locality.  Extirpation  does  not  take 
lace,  because,  as  shown  by  the  Edinburgh  gar- 
Iners  McNab  and  Lindsay,  a  very  small  frag- 
pt  of  the  root,  or  even  a  petiole  of  a  leaf, 
111  rapidly  produce  a  new  plant.  Weddell, 
Heed,  many  years  since,  stated  that  the  re- 
nins of  the  root,  often  purposely  left  in  the 
liund,  serve  the  purpose  of  propagation,  each 
[igment  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant.  Ipecac 

commerce  comes  chiefly  from  the  interior 
|)vince  of  Matto-Grosso,  upon  the  upper 
Iters  of  the  Paraguay  (from  which  in  some 
Irs  as  much  as  450,000  kilos  are  shipped), 
|iough  some  is  said  to  be  gathered  near  Phila- 

?hia  north  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  chief 
Ices  of  export  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and 
Juambuco.  It  is  brought  to  the  United 
Ites  in  large  bags  or  bales.1 


JDnofficial  Varieties  op  Ipecac. — From  time  to 
l|:  there  have  been  imported  into  Europe  various 
(|rs  stated  to  be  ipecac,  but  differing  from  the 
(Jial  drug.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  White 
■ac;  the  Larger  Striated  Ipecac  of  Planehon 
(IP.  C,  Dec.  1872);  and  the  Lesser  Striated 
IJac  of  Planehon. 

■  hite  Ipecac.  Amylaceous  Ipecac.  Undulated 
i\ac.  Larger  Undulated  Ipecac.  Ipecac  of  Car- 
'■«wll~The  origin  of  this  variety  of  ipecac  was 
aibuted  by  Martius  to  species  of  Richardsonia 
\marata  of  Linnaeus),  especially  R.  scabra,  It. 
omnensts  of  Gomez,  and  R.  emctica,  but  an  au- 
tftic  specimen  of  the  plant,  received  from  Colom- 
il*8?  ,  .und  bv  Hanbury  to  resemble  very  closely 
■ifficial  ipecac  plant,  and  II.  Bail  Ion  has  described 
ii|iciurce  of  white  ipecac  as  a  new  species  of  Psy- 
'1  io  or  Uragoga,  under  the  specific  name  of 
V»  «?'  syn-  Psychotria  emetica,  Mutis  (not 
iiILffi  •  ,  plant  is  Probably  merely  a  variety  of 
"■official  species.  White  ipecac  occurs  in  frag- 
itii  m,  5  to  8  millimeters  in  diameter,  cvlin- 
IL marked  fith  rings  which  are  but  little  "pro- 
eiI  lmDed  often  want'ng-  Its  color  is  whitish 
lull,  «?J lme?  urging  towards  reddish  or  yel- 
hl  hoi nen  broken  it  shows  a  very  thick,  hard, 
bll  iw  Wltn  a  dr-v'  whitish  or  grayish-brown  or 
sii'-hi  \  tHCeou,s-  .surface,  displaying  in  the  full 
Kiifcrt  frnm  tv.shln«n?  P°ints-  It  is  chiefly  distin- 
HSt«n?i  he,  offi5ial  drug  bv  its  greater  size,  its 
al-h»  JnDaL  col?-r-  tne  feebleness  of  its  undulation, 
llinnrt^Paratlv,e.smallness  of  its  woody  centre. 
toIiiAti  0  us  and  insipid,  and  contains,  according 
o Jfi  n.,  '„  7ery.  !arSe  Proportion  of  starch,  with 
oflittv  ma«  of  "Ppure  emetine  and  2  per  cent. 
I'loartsof  i^V-  R!cbard  found  three  and  one- 
8  I •  lilt  tm!tine  ln  tlle  hundred  :  Palangie  found 
spfnen  r»0HUt  ln  1860  Lei°rt  obtained  from  a 
ojl  root?  tp??  ™uch  emetine  as  occurs  in  the 
s|f|(h  L  White  ipecac  evidently  varies  in  its 
c'JieVnnA  Vas  sometimes  is  mixed  with 
! ■■"■of  thp  -W.  seem  Probable  that  it  is  the 
,  i»  ml  p,ant  modified  by  climatic  !n- 
(lJv'crv  nM  com.P°se<3  of  inferior  roots  obtained 
'"lilitv  o  sPecirnens  of  the  official  plants.  This 
a'"l.  the  ^,,CtDfirmei3  b.V  the  microscopic  char- 
sl,|r  to  thit  «J"frif  °Lthe  root  being  very  closely 
V  ^,aL0f,tn,e  officia'  drag. 
pecac  iZt  Ipe™°  (Planehon).  Violet  Stri- 
"  rJl^Jj  St.  Martha.    Ipecac  of  Car- 

'  —This 
be  the 

>  the  ~d«nT~"u  rnencn-  Mutis.  not  Veil.,  grow- 
*)\  with  «  P«,t  0re!ts  of  Colombia.  It  is  a  small 
£1  erect  roun?  «v*&?  or  ueisnteen  inches  high. 

I'PPoslte  oki  '  s,,lght,y  Pubescent,  and  furnished 
i'l  aMheir  h»c0n^,fnceo,ate'  Pointed  leaves,  nar- 
Sl1  with  noln?»,1  'n*°  ?  short  Petiole,  and  accom- 
71  ME Pd  ftipules.  The  flowers  are  small. 
?f|  nxlllar?  n»H  in  sma"  clusters  towards  the  end 
V laments P™'-e'  T„he  dr"*  °ccurs  in  rather 
t  lhes"  I  th  » m^-"les  9  or  10  centimeters  (3  or 
2 Is  (i  to  \  J  0rhlrkness  of  from  5  to  9  milli- 
ElWrt  almost  *tV-nZV-  The  P'eces  are  for  the 
Mt  torrunno     stra,Sbt-  sometimes  sinuous,  , 


'"'I'l    Strict**    wV  'V-  carina,    ipecac  o 

Fr|t  of  P^L!/-genera"y  acknowledged  to 
Si  the  a£T>}rta  ™>*tica,  Mutis.  not  Veil., 


,7°""  owuicmuco  hiuuuus,  more 
At    distant    intervals    they  are 


In  1S66  the  cultivation  of  ipecac  was  intro- 
duced into  India  by  King,  but  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  later  (1886),  when  it  was  found 

marked  by  contractions,  or  circular  furrows.  Their 
whole  surface  is  largely  striated  longitudinally  To 
their  upper  part  are  often  attached  one  or  more  re- 
maining portions  of  the  stem,  distinguished  from  the 
root  by  their  much  smoother  surface.  Their  color  is 
a  grayish  brown,  tending  sometimes  to  reddish 
brown.  Like  other  ipecacs,  they  have  an  outer  cortical 
and  a  central  ligneous  portion.  The  former  is  soft 
so  that  it  may  even  be  penetrated  by  the  nail  It 
has  a  horny  aspect,  and  a  variable  color,  passing 
trom  whitish,  by  shades  of  rose,  violaceous,  and 
blackish  violet.  Its  thickness  is  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  root,  and  becomes  stili  greater  when  this  is 
immersed  in  water.  The  central  part  is  yellowish 
white.  The  root  has  little  odor,  and  a  taste'  scarcely 
nauseous,  sometimes  flat,  and  often  sweetish.  As  to 
the  microscopic  characters,  the  most  striking  are 
probably  the  total  absence  of  the  starch  granules, 
and  the  relatively  very  small  diameter  of  the  vessels 
in  the  central  part.  Chemically  this  variety  is  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a  principle  capable  of 
reducing  the  cupro-potassic  reagent.  It  is  so  abun- 
dant in  the  cortical  part  that  a  simple  digestion  in 
water  gives  a  liquid  with  strong  reducing  powers, 
but  without  deviating  action  on  polarized  light. 
The  larger  striated  ipecac  comes  from  Colombia. 

Lesser  Striated  Ipecac  (Planehon).  Ipecac  des 
C6tes  d'Or  ( I'elletier).  Black  Ipecac.  Black  Striated 
Ipecac.  Striated  Brittle  Ipecac  (Attfield).  False 
Ipecac  (Holmes). — It  is  not  known  from  what  plant 
this  is  obtained.  It  occurs  in  very  short  fragments, 
2  or  3  centimeters  at  most  long,  and  2  or  3  milli- 
meters in  thickness ;  some  nearly  cylindrical,  others 
narrowly  fusiform  ;  others  again  formed  of  roundish 
or  pyriform  segments,  somewhat  thicker  than  the 
preceding,  placed  end  to  end.  The  color  Is  generally 
of  a  gray  brown,  darker  than  that  of  the  other  kind. 
The  longitudinal  stria?  are  fine,  and  regular  on  the 
transverse  section.  The  cortical  portion  is  as  it 
were  horny,  and  its  consistence  firmer  than  in  the 
larger  kind  ;  the  central  part  is  yellowish,  and  under 
the  microscope  exhibits  numerous  pores.  The  ligneous 
centre  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  size  of  its 
vessels,  which  give  it  a  porous  appearance.  The 
presence  of  the  starch  granules  is  another  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  this  variety.  It  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  emetine  than  the  preceding, 
yielding,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletler, 
9  per  cent. 

According  to  Martius.  different  species  of  lonidium 
(Viola,  Linn.)  also  produce  what  is  called  white 
■ipecac.  The  roots  of  all  the  species  of  lonidium  pos- 
sess emetic  or  purgative  properties.  The  root  of 
J.  Ipecacuanha  is  described  by  Guibourt  as  being  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  somewhat 
tortuous,  and  exhibiting  at  the  point  of  flexion  semi- 
circular fissures,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to 
the  root  of  the  Cephaelis.  It  is  often  bifurcated  at 
both  extremities,  and  terminates  at  the  top  in  a  great 
number  of  small  ligneous  stalks.  It  is  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  and  of  a  light  yellowish-gray  color. 
The  bark  is  thin,  and  the  interior  ligneous  portion 
very  thick.  The  root  has  little  taste  or  odor.  Ac- 
cording to  Pelletier,  100  parts  contain  5  of  an  emetic 
substance,  35  of  gum,  1  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
37  of  lignin.  (Histoire  ahreyee  des  Drogues  simples, 
I-  514.)  n  . 

The  root  of  a  species  of  lonidium  growing  in  Quito 
has  attracted  some  attention  as  a  remedy  in  elephan- 
tiasis, under  the  South  American  name  of  ruiehun- 
chulli.  The  plant  received  from  Bancroft  the  name 
of  7.  Marcucci:  but  Hooker  found  the  speci- 
men received  from  Bancroft  to  be  the  L  parnflorum 
of  Ventenat.  Lindiev  thinks  a  specimen  he  received 
under  the  same  name  from  Quito  to  be  the  I.  micro- 
phyllum  of  Humboldt.  If  useful  in  elephantiasis  it 
is  so  probablv  by  its  emeto-purgative  action.  ( *ee 
A.  J.  P.,  vii.  186.)  .,  .„„ 

Under  tbe  name  of  Bast  Indian  Ipecac  there  lias 
appeared  in  the  London  markets  a  root  of  a  pale 
pinkish-brown  color,  tapering  rapidly  from  the  oas 
to  the  apex,  and  having  annulations  pinch  closer 
than  in  the  true  ipecac.  It  is  especially  .distin- 
guished from  the  latter  root  by  being  evidently 
monoeotvledonous—  that  is,  without  the  central  woody 
column— the  vascular  bundles  appearing  under  a 
pocket  lens  as  a  more  or  'ess  irregular  ring  of 
brownish  dots.  R.  A.  Cripp  obtained  from  it  a 
minute  quantity  of  an  alkaloidal  substance,  certainly 
distinct  from  the  alkaloids  of  ipecac  P.  J., 
Ranwez  and  Campion  have  also  described  a  false 
Ipecac  derived  from  a  monoeoiyledonous  plant. 
Cryptocoryne  spiralis.  {Ann.  Pharm.,  I.) 
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that  ipeeae  flourished  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
equally  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  that  its  cultiva- 
tion became  successful. 

Properties. — Genuine  ipecac  is  in  pieces 
two  or  three  lines  thick,  variously  bent  and 
contorted,  simple  or  branched,  consisting  of  an 
interior  slender,  light  straw-colored,  ligneous 
cord,  with  a  thick,  brittle,  brownish,  finely 
wrinkled,  cortical  covering,  which  presents  on 
its  surface  a  succession  of  circular,  unequal, 
prominent  rings  or  rugae,  separated  by  very 
narrow  fissures,  frequently  extending  nearly 
down  to  the  central  fibre.  This  appearance  of 
the  surface  has  given  rise  to  the  term  annele, 
or  annidated,  by  which  the  true  ipecac  is 
designated  by  French  pharmacists.  The  cor- 
tex is  hard,  horny,  and  semi-transparent, 
breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture,  and  easily 
separates  from  the  tougher  ligneous  fibre,  which 
possesses  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  root  in 
a  much  inferior  degree.  On  microscopic  ex- 
amination the  very  thick  bark  is  seen  to  be 
formed  of  uniform  parenchymatous  cells,  with- 
out traces  of  the  medullary  rays,  which  are 
very  distinct  in  the  woody  central  cylinder. 
Attached  to  the  root  is  frequently  a  smoother 
and  more  slender  portion,  which  is  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  should  be  separated  before  pul- 
verization. Pereira  has  met,  in  the  English 
market,  with  distinct  bales  composed  of  these 
fragments  of  stems,  with  occasionally  portions 
of  the  root  attached.  Much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  color  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  ipecac  root,  and  diversity  in  this  re- 
spect has  even  led  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
varieties.  Thus,  the  epidermis  is  sometimes 
deep  brown  or  even  blackish,  sometimes  red- 
dish brown  or  reddish  gray,  and  sometimes  light 
gray  or  ash-colored;  hence  the  varieties  of 
ipecac  root  which  were  formerly  recognized,  the 
brown,  red  and  gray.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  color  of  the  root  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  growth  and  soil,  so  that  col- 
oration as  the  basis  of  classification  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  ipecacs  of  commerce  are 
divided  according  to  their  geographical  sources, 
into  the  Brazilian  or  Rio  Ipecac,  the  Carthagena 
or  Colombia  Ipecac,  and  the  Johore  or  Indian 
Ipecac;  of  these,  the  two  varieties  which  are 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  are  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "Rio  Ipecac— In  pieces 
of  irregular  length,  rarely  exceeding  25  Cm.; 
stem-portion  2  to  3  Mm.  thick,  light  gray- 
brown,  cylindrical  and  smoothish;  root-portion 
usually  red-brown,  occasionally  blackish-brown, 
rarely  gray-brown,  3  to  6  Mm.  thick,  curved 
and  sharply  flexuous,  nearly  free  from  rootlets, 
occasionally  branched,  closelv  annulated  with 
thickened,  incomplete  rings,  and  usually  ex- 
hibiting transverse  fissures,  with  vertical  'sides, 
through  the  bark ;  fracture  short,  the  very  thick, 
easily  separable  bark  whitish,  usually  resinous, 
the  thin,  tough  wood  yellowish-white,  without 
vessels;  odor  very  slight,  peculiar,  the  dust 
sternutatory;  taste  bitter  and  nauseous,  some- 
what acrid.    Carthagena  Ipecac— Similar  to 


Rio  Ipecac,  but  about  one-half  thicker,  11 
gray  externally,  with  thinner,  merging  aao\ 
and  the  fractured  surface  1  of  the  bark  sn 
U.S. 

Carthagena  ipecac  is  usually  to  be 
tinguished  from  the  Brazilian  by  its  lij 
color  and  the  fact  that  many  of  its  rootsj 
scarcely  at  all  annulated,  and  some  are  I 
smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  specr  is 
of  Carthagena  ipecac  which  we  have  exam1  3, 
some  of  the  roots  could  not  be  distingu: 
from  those  of  the  Brazilian  variety.  The  |l- 
tivation  of  ipecac,  which  was  introduced  ;j:o 
India  by  the  British  Government,  has  espeiBy 
succeeded  in  the  neighborhood  of  J<, Ire 
(Straits  Settlement).  On  account  of  the  M 
local  demands  in  India,  only  a  small  an 'tit 
of  this  ipecac  comes  into  general  comnle, 
and  very  little  of  it  reaches  the  United  S  as. 
Johore  or  Indian  ipecac  is  especially  r- 
acterized  by  the  excellent  appearance,  |> 
larity  and  large  size  of  the  roots,  whicl:  :e 
deeply  annulated,  somewhat  light  in  color  ;  d 
having  to  a  marked  degree  the  general  ph; 
and  microscopical  characteristics  of  the  B 
ian  root.  According  to  Ransom,  Paul 
Cownley,  and  to  Umney  and  Swinton,  it  is 
rich  in  alkaloids,  and,  like  the  Brazilian 
has  for  its  dominant  alkaloid,  emetine. 
P.  J.,  vol.  63,  69,  70.)  Many  years  ago 
was  imported  from  Caracas  into  the  I 
States  a  large  gray  ipecac  with  badly  m 
rings.  This  variety  disappeared  for  a 
but  is  probably  the  Colombian  or  Cartk 
Ipecac  of  modern  commerce. 

According  to  the  researches  of  A.  1 
Dohme  (A.  J.  P.,  1895),  the  stems  adheri 
the  ipecac  roots  contain  from  fifteen  to  ti 
per  cent,  less  of  the  alkaloids  than  do  the 
themselves.    Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  - 
lished  that  the  portions  of  the  stem  di 
from  the  root  contain  much  less  of  the 
loids  than  does  the  base  of  the  stem,  so  th; 
Pharmacopoeia  very  properly  directs  the  m 
more  than  7  Cm.  of  the  stems  shall  be  alH 
The  bark  of  ipecac  root  should  make 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.    When  the  ba 
either    variety    of    ipecac   is  opaque, 
a  dull  amylaceous  aspect,  the  root  is  less  < 
As  the  woody  part  is  nearly  inert,  and 
more  difficult  of  pulverization  than  the  co 
it  often  happens  that,  when  the  root  is 
dered,  the  portion  last  remaining  in  the  e 
possesses  scarcely  any  emetic  power,  an< 
should  be  taken  to  provide  against  any 
from  this  cause.1    The  German  Pharmac 
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1  For    elaborately    illustrated    articles    upc  sec 
microscopy    of    ipecac    and    its    adutterauw  i 
Henry    G.  Greenish,    P.  J.,  1895,  685,  ami 
Schneider,  Am.  Drug.,  1897.    According  to  <j 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  P°wa,erJj,i 
Brazilian  or  Carthagena  ipecac  are:  (a)  "f 
and  size  of  the  starch  grains;   (b)  the  a  us,  . 
vessels,  presence  of  perforated  trachoiaes. 
acicular  raphides ;  to  these  may  be  aaaea 
emetine  reaction  with  chlorine,    ine  siew 
either  case  be  distinguished  from  the i  root 
der)  by  the  presence  (a)  of  sclerenchymato  u 
(b)  of  lignified  cells  of  the  pith  ;  (c)  of  spir-'  J 
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Total 
Alkaloids. 

Emetine. 

Cephaeline. 

Ash. 

(Mato  Grosso  Eoot)   .    .  . 

2.73 

1.98 

0.50 

3.34 

(Bahia  Root)  

2.19 

1.3G 

0.63 

3.21 

um  from  Johore  

2.45 

1.46 

0.62 

2.93 

thagena   

2.75 

1.47 

1.39 

6.02 

vides  for  the  rejection  of  the  last  fourth  of 
powder.  The  color  of  the  powder  is  a  light 
yish  fawn.1  Microscopically,  ipecac  root  is 
aposed  of  a  suberous  layer  of  thick-walled 
s  on  the  outside,  next,  of  parenchymatous 
ue,  five  or  six  strata  of  irregular  four-sided 
s,  which  from  without  inward  at  first  in- 
ase  and  then  diminish  in  size.  Raphides  are 
small  numbers,  but  all  the  cells  are  gorged 
h  starch  granules,  which  are  mostly  com- 
md,  being  composed  of  from  two  to  eight 
even  more  grains,  which  are  muller-shaped, 
one  or  two  flat  surfaces.  The  hilum  is 
tally  distinct,  with  two  or  three  radiating 
vices,  sometimes  scarcely  apparent.  The  in- 
dual  starch  granules  are  1.5  micromilli- 
ers  or  less  in  diameter,  the  compound  gran- 
range  from  7  to  19  micromillimeters  in 
ir  longest  diameter.  The  existence  of  swol- 
granules  indicates  the  use  of  artificial  heat 
drying  the  roots.    The  liber  is  composed  of 


remedies  has  become  one  of  importance.  Paul 
and  Cownley  (A.  J.  P.,  1901),  as  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  study,  found  that  the  two  ipecacs 
do  not  differ  materially  in  the  total  amount  of 
alkaloid  contained,  but  that  whereas  in  the 
Brazilian  root  emetine  is  the  dominant  alkaloid, 
in  the  (Jolombian  root  cephaeline  predominates, 
and  that  therefore  the  two  roots  cannot  be 
considered  as  therapeutically  identical.  This 
work  of  Paul  and  Cownley  has  been  confirmed 
by  Carl  Lowin  (A.  J.  P.,  11),  so  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled  that  in  general  terms  Rio 
ipecac  contains  1.5  per  cent,  of  emetine  and 
0.5  of  cephaeline;  Carthagena  contains  0.9  of 
emetine  and  1.2  of  cephaeline.  The  practical 
accuracy  of  these  researches,  however,  has  been 
challenged  by  the  large  dealers  in  the  products 
of  ipecac.  In  1903,  as  the  result  of  twenty 
assays  of  different  lots  of  each  drug,  Caeser 
and  Loretz  of  Halle  report  the  results  given  in 
the  following  table. 


ch  smaller  cells,  is  irregular  in  thickness,  and 
rather  full  of  starch.  The  cambium  layer  is 
•med  of  three  or  four  series  of  colorless  cells, 
e  wood  has  its  medullary  rays  very  slightly 
'rked,  and  contains  only  a  few  vessels,  which 

situated  near  the  centre  of  the  root. 
According  to  A.  G.  C.  Patterson,  neither  by 
dying  the  yield  of  ash  nor  the  microscopical 
iraeters  of  a  powder,  is  it  possible  to  de- 
mine  whether  it  is  derived  from  Brazilian 

Colombian  roots.    Ipecac  has  little  odor  in 

aggregate  state,  but  when  powdered  has  a 
mliar  nauseous  odor,  which  in  some  persons 
sites  violent  sneezing,  in  others  dyspnoea  re- 
ttbling  an  attack  of  asthma.  The  taste  is 
ter,  acrid,  and  very  nauseous.  Water  and 
ohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  are  injured 

decoction. 

Ipecac  depends  for  its  medicinal  properties 
on  the  presence  of  the  alkaloids  emetine  and 
ohaelme;  there  is  also  in  it  ipecacuanhic  acid, 
covered  by  Erwin  Willigk,  and  shown  by 
ieh  [A.  Pharm.,  [2],  113,  208),  to  be  a  glu- 

p  '  taking  the  formula  CiiHisOv.  (See  A. 
■>  xxrn-  352.)    Ipecac  roots  differ  not  only 

the  total  percentage  of  alkaloidal  contents 
t  also  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkaloids, 
d  the  question  whether  Rio  and  Carthagena 
?eac  ought  to  be  considered  as  interchangeable 


thp  ll haper!a  ipecac  can  usually  be  distinguished 
>  t/-,size  o£  its  starch  grains,  although  there 

innur e»  Cartt|agena  roots  that  contain  small 
■  AH     f  starch. 

f.'io  tmJ'it,s  ,bave  been  made  to  adulterate  powdered 
adll»  a iT  he  Powder  of  almonds,  but  the  fraud  Is 
ater  »«!  eeted  by  forming  a  paste  with  a  little 

>ur  Pii lus  .!t  int0  a  hot  P,ace  for  half  an 
ill  hp  be  ipecac  is  pure,  only  its  own  odor 

almn^rcel^ed-  but'  if  adulterated,  a  decided  odor 
'  )         will  be  noticed.    (J.  P.  C,  Juin,  1874, 

(43) 


O..     ±V.     XJ.     ±JVLll±l^,     \J±     mv.     mm  ^""f   

Dohme  of  Baltimore,  states  that  these  analyses 
are  in  accord  with  their  laboratory  records,  and 
the  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  neither  of  the 
varieties  of  ipecac  root  are  consistent  in  the  pro- 
portionate percentages  of  alkaloids,  this  propor- 
tion varying  with  the  accidents  of  growth  and 
surroundings  of  the  individual  plant. 

Formerly  Brazilian  ipecac  commanded  in  the 
American  market  a  higher  price  than  did  the 
Carthagena  variety.  At  this  time,  1905,  the 
Carthagena  ipecac  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  the  Brazilian,  indicating 
that  in  some  way  it  especially  recommends  itself 
to  the  manufacturing  pharmacists.  Paul  and 
Cownley  (A.  J.  P.,  1895,  256)  give  to  the 
amorphous  alkaloid  the  name  emetine,  and  find 
it  to  have  the  formula  C15H22NO2  and  the 
melting  point  60°  C.  The  crystalline  alkaloid 
accompanying  it  in  the  Brazilian  ipecac  they 
call  cephaeline,  and  give  it  the  formula  Ci« 
H20NO2  and  the  melting  point  102°  C.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  emetine  is  methyl-cephaelme.  me 
third  alkaloid  found  by  them,  which  in  a  later 
article  (A.  J.  P.,  1901,  pp.  87,  10,  )  they  name 
psychotrine,  melts  at  138°  C,  and  apparency 
has  a  much  higher  molecular  weight  than 
emetine  or  cephaeline.  This  alkaloid  and l  ite 
salts  are  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to 
oht;  in  this  respect  differing  from  emetine 
and  cephaeline,  both  of  which  are  unaffected 
by  li'ht  It  is  a  crystalline  alkaknd  which 
separates  from  ether  in  prisms  of  a  lemon- 

ye^s°processes  have  been  published  for 
the  isolation1  of  emetine,  and  these  will  be  found 
in  previous  editions  of  this  work  (see  U.  b.  U., 
17th  ed.,  752),  but  according  to  the  researches 
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above  quoted,  none  yield  pure  emetine.  The 
results  of  Paul  and  Cownley's  researches  (1899) 
are  summarized  below.  W.  G.  Whiffen  patented 
in  Germany  in  1898  a  process  for  making 
emetine,  basing  it  on  the  separation  of  emetine 
hydrobromide  from  extract  of  ipecac;  cephae- 
line  hydrobromide  crystallizes  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  emetine  hydrobromide  is  easily 
crystallized  and  separated.  (C.  D.,  1898,  694.) 

Emetine  (C15H22NO2),  discovered  by  Pelle- 
tier  in  1867,  is  an  amorphous  white  powder; 
melting  point  60°  C.  It  forms  crystalline  salts 
with  the  halogens  and  nitric  acid;  dissolves 
readily  in  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  or  alcohol, 
its  alcoholic  solution  giving  no  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  but  easily  dis- 
solved in  diluted  acetic  acid.  Glacial  acetic 
acid  dissolves  emetine  without  effecting  substi- 
tution. From  the  acetic  acid  solution,  potas- 
sium hydroxide  precipitates  a  white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess,  but  readily  solu- 
ble in  ether. 

Emetine  hydrobromide  (Ci5rl22N02.HBr. 
2H2O),  which  is  suggested  as  the  most  con- 
venient salt  of  emetine  for  medicinal  use,  is 
permanent,  occurring  in  white,  silky  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  or  chloroform. 

Cephaeline  (C14H20NO2)  is  crystalline,  oc- 
curring in  white,  silky  needles,  becoming  yel- 
low on  exposure  to  light;  melting  point,  96.9° 
C,  when  crystallized  from  ether,  or  102°  C, 
when  the  crystallization  is  effected  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  salt  in  the  presence  of  ether.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform, 
or  alcohol.  Ferric  chloride  added  in  small 
quantity  to  an  alcoholic  solution  produces  a 
dark  reddish-brown  coloration;  this  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  phenol-hydroxyl. 
Cephaeline  dissolves  easily  in  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  and  is  not  extracted  by  ether; 
it  is  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  potassium 
hydroxide  as  a  white  precipitate  which  is  solu- 
ble in  excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is  upon  the 
peculiar  behavior  of  cephaeline  with  caustic 
alkali  and  ether  that  the  separation  of  cephae- 
line and  emetine  depends.  Hesse  assigns  to 
emetme  the  formula  C30H42N2O4,  and  to 
cephaeline  C28H38N2O4. 

Ipecacuanhic  Acid. — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Tokuye  Kimura,  ipecacuanhic  acid 
occurs  as  a  brown,  hygroscopic,  amorphous 
mass,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol 
but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  ether, 
insoluble  in  chloroform,  having  the  formula  C17 
HaeOio  or  a  multiple  of  the  same.  As  a  glu- 
coside  it  is  allied  to  the  saponin  acids  but  has 
no  hemolytic  action  and  does  not  form  soapy 
solutions.  Its  most  characteristic  reaction  is  that 
its  solution  strikes  with  ferric  chloride  a  green 
alizarin  tint,  which,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
or  saturated  baryta  water,  changes  to  violet  or 
blackish,  with  the  final  separation  of  a  black- 
lsh-brown  precipitate.    On  the  addition  to  the 
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discolored  solution  of  diluted  hydrochloric  a 
the  green  color  returns.    According  to  the 
periments   of   Kimura,   ipecacuanhic  acid 
readily  absorbed  but  is  possessed  of  fet 
physiological  activity  and  is  not  germicii 
so  that  the  value  of  ipecac  in  dysentery 
scarcely  depend  upon  its  presence.   (A.  I. 
1903,  1.) 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  in 
duced  an  assay  process  for  determining 
value  of  ipecac,  this  became  necessary  bees 
of  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  ipecac  fo  j 
in  commerce  and  the  difficulty  of  accurafi 
judging  of  its  quality  by  either  macroscop  | 
or  microscopical  characteristics. 

Assay.    U.    S.    (8th  Rev.)— "  Ipecac,  \ 
No.  80  powder,  fifteen  grammes,  Ether,  Chi 
form,  Ammonia  Water,  Distilled  Water,  1 
mal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal  I 
phuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potass 
Hydroxide  V.S.,  Hematoxylin  T.S.,  a  suffic 
quantity.    Introduce  the  Ipecac  into  an  Ei 
meyer  flask  of  250  Cc.  capacity,  add  115 
of  ether  and  35  Cc.  of  chloroform,  shake 
flask  during  five  minutes,  and  then  add  3 
of  ammonia  water  and  again  shake  the  1 
at  intervals  during  half  an  hour.  Now 
10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  shake  the  liquid  1 
the  powder  collects  in  masses,  and  pour 
100  Cc.  of  the  clear  ethereal  solution  inl 
measuring  cylinder.    Transfer  the  latter  I 
separator,  add  10  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
V.S.  and  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Shake 
separator  moderately  during  two  minutes, 
when  the  liquids  have  separated,  draw  off 
lower  acid  solution  into  a  second  sepan 
Repeat  the  shaking  out  of  the  ether-solu 
with  3  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  I 
5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  drawing  the  acid  : 
tion  into  the  second  separator.  Repeat 
shaking  out  again,  using  10  Cc.  of  dist 
water,  and  add  the  aqueous  solution  to  the 
ond  separator.    Reject  the  ether  in  the 
separator,  introduce  a  small  piece  of  red  lit 
paper  into  the  second  separator,  add  end 
ammonia  water  to  render  the  liquid  alka 
and  25  Cc.  of  ether,  and  then  shake  the  ser 
tor  vigorously  during  one  minute;  draw  ofl.j 
alkaline  aqueous  liquid  into  another  separ 
and  transfer  the  ether-solution  to  a  flask. 
20  Cc.  of  ether  to  the  alkaline  liquid  m 
separator,  shake  it  for  one  minute,  and,  hal 
allowed  the  liquids  to  separate,  draw  off 
alkaline  liquid  into  the  other  separator,  1 
transfer  the  ether-solution  to  the  flask.  A  |J 
shake  out  the  alkaline  liquid  with  10  Cc 
ether,  and,  when  the  fluids  have  separated 
ject  the  alkaline  liquid  and  add  the  ether- 
tion  to  the  liquid  in  the  flask.    Distil  the  <  , 
from  the  flask  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  || 
dissolve  the  alkaloidal  residue  in  12  CcM 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  wa™ir  h 
gently  on  a  water-bath  if  necessary.  Then 
five  drops  of  hematoxylin  T.S.  and  titrate 
fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  V  | 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth 
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al  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  sub- 
act  the  quotient  from  12  (the  12  Ce.  of  tenth- 
rmal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken),  and  multiply 
remainder  by  0.0238,  and  this  product  by 
which  will  give  the  percentage  of  alkaloids 
the  Ipecac."  V.  S. 

liickiger  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1886,  p.  30)  gives  a  pro- 
for  assaying  ipecac,  which  consists  in  ex- 
isting 10  to  15  grammes  of  the  drug  in  very 
i  powder  with  boiling  chloroform  to  which  a 
op  of  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  added; 
i  extraction  is  continued  until  the  chloroform 
ssing  through  shows  no  sign  of  alkaloid  when 
ated  with  acidulated  water.  Upon  distilling 
the  chloroform,  the  emetine  is  left  in  a  very 
re  condition,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°  C. 

weighed,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently 
ated  with  Mayer's  reagent,  He  found  the 
:age  quantity  of  emetine  in  ipecac  root  not 
exceed  1  per  cent.  (P.  J.,  1886,  643.)  H.  W. 
les  approves  of  this  method,  and  modifies 
)y  treating  the  residue  from  the  chloroformic 
ution  with  water  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
iring,  and  recovering  the  alkaloid  by  means 
chloroform  and  ammonia.  (P.  J.,  1886,  p. 

For  other  methods  see  a  paper  by  A.  B. 
jns,  A.  J.  P.,  1885,  pp.  531,  542;  also  Lyon's 
<ay  of  Drugs,  1899,  181,  187. 
Jses — Ipecac  is  in  large  doses  emetic,  in 
tiler  doses,  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and 
till  smaller,  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  ex- 
g_  appetite  and  facilitating  digestion.  In 
ntities  not  quite  sufficient  to  cause  vomiting, 
•reduces  nausea,  and  frequently  acts  on  the 
'els.  As  an  emetic  it  is  mild,  but  tolerably 
ain,  and  free  from  corrosive  or  narcotic 
perties,  and  especially  fitted  for  use  when 
other  effect  than  emptying  the  stomach  is 
u*ed.  It  was  employed  as  an  emetic  by 
1  natives  of  Brazil  when  that  country  was 
settled  by  the  Portuguese,  but,  though  de- 
bed  in  the  work  of  Pison,  it  was  not  known 
Europe  until  1672,  and  did  not  come  into 
until  some  years  afterwards.  John  Hel- 
ls, grandfather  of  the  famous  author  of 
name,  having  been  associated  with  a  mer- 
it who  had  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
'ae  into  Paris,  employed  it  as  a  secret 
edy,  and  with  so  much  success  in  dysentery 
other  bowel  affections  that  general  attention 
.drawn  to  it,  and  the  fortunate  physician 
lved  from  Louis  XIV.  a  large  sum  of  money 
Public  honors  on  the  condition  that  he 
ucl  make  it  public.  Ipecac  appears  to  have 
iiuulant  effect  upon  the  general  glandular 
«ures  in  the  digestive  tract,  which  renders 
great  value  in  tropical  dysenteries.  As  a 
mating  remedy  it  is  used  in  croup,  and  as  a 
oretlc  combined  with  opium,  in  numerous 
ses.  (See  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha;  et  Opii.) 
expectorant  properties  render  it  useful  in 
wny  stages  of  acute  bronchitis.  It  has 
Vtt?V61?'  ®,so>  witn  supposed  advantage,  in 
ase  f  ueS'  in  dysPePsia>  and  in  chronic 
ne  a  £astr°-hitestinal  mucous  mem- 
'  and  as  an  anti-emetic.    Ipecac  is  most 


conveniently  administered,  as  an  emetic,  in  the 
form  of  powder  suspended  in  water,  and  if  it 
fails  to  act  in  15  to  20  minutes  the  dose  should 
be  repeated;  this  may  be  done  several  times 
with  entire  safety.  Both  cephae'line  and  eme- 
tine are  powerful  emetics,  and  in  overdoses  vio- 
lent poisons.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
lower  animals  to  be  powerful  depressants  of 
the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  kill 
by  a  centric  paralytic  asphyxia.  They  are  also 
depressant  to  the  heart  itself.  On  account  of 
the  violence  of  their  action  they  are  very  rarely 
used  in  practical  medicine.  According  to 
several  writers  the  dose  of  impure  emetine  is 
about  a  grain  (0.065  Gm.),  of  the  pure  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  Gm.), 
repeated  at  proper  intervals  until  it  causes 
vomiting.  An  ointment  made  with  one  part  of 
powdered  ipecac,  one  of  olive  oil,  and  two  of 
lard,  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  skin,  produces  a  copious  and 
very  permanent  eruption,  but  is  at  present 
only  very  rarely  employed  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant. 

Dose,  emetic,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to 
2  Gm.)  ;  nauseating,  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.); 
diaphoretic,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.);  stomachic, 
one-fourth  to  one-half  gram  (0.016  to  0.032 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Acetum  Ipecacuanhas,  Br.  (from 
liquid  extract)  ;  Fluidextractum  Ipecacuanha, 
U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Pilula  Ipecacuanha;  cum  Seilla,  Br.; 
Pilula;  Laxativa;  Composita;,  V.  8.;  Pulvis  Ipecac- 
uanha? et  Opii,  V.  S.  (Br.)  ;  Syrupus  Ipecac- 
uanha;, U.  S.;  Tinctura  Ipecacuanha;  et  Opii, 
V.  8.  (from  fluidextract)  ;  Trochiscus  Ipecac- 
uanha;, Br.;  Trochiscus  Morphinae  et  Ipecac- 
uanha;, Br.;  Vinum  Ipecacuanha;,  U.  8.  (from 
fluidextract),  Br.  (from  liquid  extract). 

JALAPA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

JALAP 

(ja-la'pa) 

"  The  dried  tuberous  root  of  Exogonium 
Purga  ( Wenderoth)  Bentham  (Fam.  Convohu- 
lacece),  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  below,  not  less  than  8  percent,  of  total 
resin,  but  not  more  than  1.5  percent,  of  resin 
soluble  in  ether."  V.  S.  "  The  dried  tubereules 
of  Ipomoea  Purga,  Hayne."  Br. 

Radix  Jalapa?,  Radix  Ipomoearuni  ;  Jalap  Tubereux 
ou  officinal.  Fr.  Cod.;  Tubera  Jalapa;.  P.  G.,  Ja^P«- 
Jalapenknollen,  Jalapenwnrzel.  G. ;  Gialappa,  :-cia- 
rappa,  It.;  Jalapa  (Raiz  de),  Bp. 

The  precise  botanical  origin  of  jalap  re- 
mained long  unknown.  It  was  at  first  ascribed 
by  Linnaeus  to  a  Mirabilis,  and  afterwards  to 
a  new  species  of  Convolvulus,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  C.  Jalapa.  The  correctness  of  the 
latter  reference  was  generally  admitted,  and.  as 
the  Ipomcea  macrorrhiza  of  Michaux.  .growing 
in  Florida  and  Georgia,  was  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  C.  Jalapa  of  Linnaeus,  it  was 
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thought  that  this  valuable  drug,  which  had  been 
obtained  exclusively  from  Mexico,  might  be  col- 
lected within  the  limits  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  error  of  this  opinion  was  soon  demon- 
strated. John  R.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived living  roots  of  jalap  from  Mexico  in 
1827,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect 
flowering  plant,  of  which  a  description,  by 
Nuttall,  was  published  in  the  Am.  J.  M.  S. 
for  January,  1830.  The  same  plant  has  since 
been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe,1 
and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  of  India,  where  it  grows  vigorously.  J.  H. 
Balfour  (Curtis' 's  Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.  1847)  main- 
tains that  the  plant  belongs  to  the  genus 
Exogonium  of  Choisy,  as  defined  in  De  Can- 
dolle's  Prodromus,  being  distinguished  from 
Ipomcea  by  its  exserted  stamens.  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  however,  do  not  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  various  genera  into  which 
Ipomcea  has  been  broken  up  by  Choisy  ( Genera 
Plantarum,  ii.).  Engler  and  Prantl  have  re- 
stored the  genus  Exogonium  [E.  Purga  (Wen- 
der.),  Benth.]  for  the  plant  yielding  the  root 
called  jalap. 

Exogonium  Purga,  Balfour,  Curtis's  Bot. 
Mag.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  iii.  tab.  4280;  B.  &  T.  186. 
Ipomosa  Jalapa,  Nuttall;  Carson,  Illust.  of 
Med.  Bot.,  ii.  13,  pi.  61.  Ipomcea  Purga,  Hayne, 
Darstell.  und  Beschreib.,  etc.,  xii.  33  and  34; 
Lindley,  Flor.  Med.,  396.— The  root  of  this 
plant  is  a  roundish  somewhat  pear-shaped 
tuber,  externally  blackish,  internally  white,  with 
long  fibres  proceeding  from  its  lower  part,  as 
well  as  from  the  upper  rootstalks.  A  tuber 
produced  by  Coxe  was,  in  its  third  year,  be- 
tween two  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
stem  is  round,  smooth,  much  disposed  to  twist, 
and  rises  to  a  considerable  height  upon  neigh- 
boring objects,  about  which  It  twines.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  entire,  smooth,  pointed, 
deeply  sinuated  at  the  base,  prominently  veined 
on  their  under  surface,  and  supported  upon 
long  footstalks.  The  lower  leaves  are  nearly 
hastate,  or  with  diverging  angular  points.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a  lilac-purple 
color,  stand  upon  peduncles  about  as  long  as 
the  petioles.  Each  peduncle  supports  two  or, 
more  rarely,  three  flowers.  The  calyx  is  with- 
out bracts,  five-leaved,  obtuse,  with  two  of  the 
divisions  external.  The  corolla  is  funnel-form. 
The  stamens  are  five  in  number,  with  oblong, 
white,  somewhat  exserted  anthers.  The  stigma 
is  simple  and  capitate. 

<  The  jalap  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where 
it  is  dug  during  the  whole  year,  and  usually 
dried  over  the  hearths  of  the  Indian  huts.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Jalapa  in 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  it  grows,  at  the  height  of  about  6000 
feet  above  the  ocean.  The  drug  is  brought 
from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  bags  containing 


usually  between  100  and  200  pounds.1  Tti 
jalap  plant  is  now  successfully  cultivated  i 
the  government  cinchona  plantations  in  Indi; 
Analyses  of  the  Indian  tubers  show  that  whei 
grown  on  fresh  soil  they  contain  from  16  1 
17  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  that  by  manuring  tl; 
percentage  is  notably  increased,  even  to  22  pi 
cent.  For  an  account  of  the  cultivation  < 
jalap  in  Madras,  see  Am.  Drug.,  1896,  127, 

Properties. — The  tuber  comes  either  who] 
or  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  or 
transverse  circular  slices.   The  entire  tubers  a 
irregularly  roundish,  or  ovate  and  pointed, 
pear-shaped,  usually  much  smaller  than  the  fi; 
and  the  larger  ones  marked  with  circular 
vertical  incisions,  made  to  facilitate  their  dr 
ing.    The  root  is  preferred  in  this  state,  as 
is  less  apt  to  be  defective  and  is  more  eas: 
distinguished  from  the  adulterations  than  wh 
sliced.    A  much  larger  proportion  comes  ent 
than  formerly,  indicating  a  greater  scarcity 
the  older  roots,  which  it  is  necessary  to  sL 
in  order  to  dry  them  properly.    The  tuber 
heavy,  compact,  hard,  brittle,  with  a  shini 
undulated  fracture,  not  fibrous,  but  exhibit' 
irregular  dark  concentric  lines,  and,  when 
amined  under  the  microscope,  numerous  co 
pound  starch  grains,  clustered  crystals  of  c 
cium  oxalate,  and  cells  containing  resin  (res 
ous  points  when  viewed  under  a  low  mag 
fying  power).    Externally  the  tuber  is  bro 
and  wrinkled,  internally  of  a  grayish  col 
diversified  by  concentric  darker  circles,  in  wh 
the  matter  is  denser  and  harder  than  in 
intervening  spaces.    Jalap  is  always  kept 
pharmacists  in  the  state  of  powder,  which 
of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  when  inhaled  h 
tates  the  nostrils  and  throat,  and  provo 
sneezing  and  coughing.    The  odor  of  the  r< 
when  cut  or  broken,  is  heavy,  sweetish,  : 
rather  nauseous ;  the  taste  is  sweetish,  somew 
acrid,  and  disagreeable.    Jalap  is  officially 
scribed  as  follows:    "  Napif orm,  pyriform 
oblong,  3  to  S  Cm.  long  and  1  to  5  Cm. 
diameter,  the  large  roots  often  incised,  va, 
or  less  wrinkled,  dark  brown,  with  lighter 
ored  spots,  and  short  transverse  ridges ;  hi 
compact,  internally  dark  brown,  with  numer 
concentric  circles  composed  of  small  resm  ce 
fracture  resinous,  lustrous,  not  fibrous;  o 
slight,  but  peculiar,  smoky  and  sweetish; 
sweetish  and  acrid."  U.  S.    It  yields  its  ae 
properties  partly  to  water,  partly  to  alco 
and  completely  to  diluted  alcohol. 

Buchner  and  Herberger  supposed  that 
had  discovered  a  basic  substance,  which 
called  jalapin.    G.  A.  Kayser  found  that 
resin  of  jalap  previously  discovered  by  u 
de  Gassicourt  consists  of  two  portions,  one 
which,  amounting  to  seven  parts  out  ol 
is  hard  and  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other  is 
and  soluble  in  that  menstruum.   The  hard  i 


'The  root  of  I.  pandurata  (L.),  Meyer.  W^1 
Man  of  the  Earth,  of  this  country.  Is  sometimes 
with  in  American  commerce.    C.  Manz  founa 
in  it.     {A.  J.  P.,  1881,  384.) 
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I  named  rhodeoretin,  and  found  to  be  identical 
lith  the  jalapin  of  Buehner  and  Herberger. 
|y  reaction  with  the  alkalies  it  is  converted  into 
1  acid,  called  rhodeoretinic  acid.  Rhodeoretin 
I  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  so  in  alcohol, 
Id  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  ben- 
Ine,  and  the  alcoholic   solution   is  precipi- 
[ted  both  by  ether  and  water.    It  is  dissolved 
solutions  of   the   alkalies,   more  quickly 
heated,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acids, 
Iving  become   soluble    by    conversion  into 
e  acid  above  referred  to.    It  purges  violently 
ltlie  dose  of  three  or  four  grains,  and  is  sup- 
Ised  to  be  the  active  principle  of  jalap. 
|iyer  confirmed  and  extended  the  observations 
Kayser.    He  gave  the  name  of  convolvulin 
iKayser's  rhodeoretin,  and  stated  its  formula 
IC31H50O16.   This  substance  is  colorless  when 
Ire,  dissolving  easily  in  ammonia  water,  and 
lnot  reprecipitated  by  acids,  because  of  its 
reversion  into  convolvulinic  acid,  which  is  a 


of  volatile  methylethyl-acetic  acid,  C5H10O3,  one 
molecule  of  purginic  acid,  C25H46O12,  and  one 
molecule  of  convolvulinic  acid,  C45H80O28.  (See 
also  A.  Pharm.  1901,  373.)  This  latter  is 
amorphous,  yielding  a  white  hygroscopic  pow- , 
der  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  hi 
ether;  strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it  red  or 
brown-red;  by  the  action  of  acids  one  molecule 
of  convolvulinic  acid  yields  five  molecules  of  a 
glucose  and  one  molecule  of  convolvulinolic 
acid,  C15H30O3,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
melts  at  51.5°  C,  is  not  colored  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  isomeric  with  jalapinolic  acid  and 
scammonolic  acid,  both  of  which  melt  at  from 
63°  to  64°  C.  A.  F.  Stevenson  (N.  R.,  1879, 
359)  has  studied  the  two  resins  found  in  jalap, 
and  furnishes  a  tabular  statement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  soft  resin  jalapin  and  the 
bard  resin  convolvulin,  which  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  For  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  resin  of  jalap  pure,  see  Resina  Jalapce. 


1.  Action  of  solvents. 


Solvent. 


broform. 
ler. 

lol.  naphtha. 
i|)f  turpentine, 
■zene. 

wondisulph. 

■rochloric  acid. 
'Ihuric  acid. 


sium  hydrox- 


Qonia  water. 


Jalapin. 


Readily  soluble. 

Very  soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Easily  soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Very  soluble,  with 
production  of 
maroon  color 
changing  to  black. 

Easily  soluble. 


Readily  soluble, 
more  so  than  con- 
volvulin. 


Convolvulin. 


Slightly  soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Slightly  soluble. 

Readily  soluble. 

Readily  soluble, 
with  production 
of  bright  red  color- 
ation. 

Easily  soluble,  with 
production  of  odor 
of  whisky  when 
heated. 

Slightly  soluble. 


2.  Reactions  with  Oxidizing  Agents  on  convolvulin  and  jalapin 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 


Agent. 


Potassium  dichro- 
mate. 


Potassium  per- 
manganate. 


Potassium  nitrate. 


Potassium  c  h  1  o  - 
rate. 


Manganese  diox- 
ide. 


Jalapin. 


Produces  odor  of 
rancid  butter  and 
reddish  brown 
color. 

Same  reactions. 


Same  reactions,  but 
not  so  strong. 


Same  reactions,  but 
not  so  strong. 


Same  odor,  and  color 
dark  green. 


Convolvulin. 


Produces  odor  of 
rancid  butter  and 
olive-green  color. 

Same  reactions. 


Same  reactions. 


Same  reactions. 


Same  odor,  and  color 
rose-pink. 


Jroxide  of  the  glucoside  convolvulin.  This, 
jbeing  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  sebacic 
|i   Convolvulin  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
I  purgative  properties  of  jalap.    Mayer  ob- 
ied  from  Ipomcea  orizabensis  a  resin  which 
■called  jalapin,  which  was  afterwards  shown 
■Keller  to  be  identical  with  the  resin  of  scam- 
ly-    Mayer's  jalapin  differs  from  convol- 
1"  in  being  soluble  in  ether.    The  formula 
halapin,  according  to   Samuelson,  is  C34 
I0i6.   Poleck  (A.  J.  P.,  1S92,  p.  465)  con- 
led  the  investigation  of  the  jalapin  from 
Inzabensis,  and  confirmed  the  identity  of  it 
*  scammonin,  giving  it  the  formula  C34 
■Ui6.     He  ^  suggested   that   the   name  of 
iPUlj  which  is  misleading,  should  be  replaced 
Wnzabin.   A.  Kromer  (Ph.  Z.  R.,  1894,  Nos. 
I)  also  made  a  study  of  convolvulin.  He 
|ls  «  to  be  lasvogyrate,  and  gives  it  the  for- 
a  U1H108O27,  which  was  later  changed  (Die 
£oslde>  Van  Rijn,  1900,  p.  391),  and  is  now 
Id  7  Hoennel  as  CB4H96O27,  which  is  de- 
Xt  .  ,°.m      analysis  and  decomposition  pro- 
1  s>  alkalies  decompose  it  into  one  molecule 


Jalap  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  which, 
however,  are  said  to  devour  the  amylaceous  or 
softer  parts,  and  to  leave  the  resin,  so  that  the 
worm  eaten  drug  is  more  powerfully  purgative 
than  that  which  is  sound.  Thus,  out  of  39/ 
parts  of  the  former,  Henry  obtained  72  parts 
of  resin,  while  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
latter  he  procured  only  48  parte.  Hence, 
worm  eaten  jalap  should  be  employed  for  ob- 
taining the  resin,  but  should  not  be  pulverized, 
as  it  would  afford  a  powder  of  more  than  tlie 
proper  strength.  The  drug  is  also  liable  to 
various  adulterations,  or  fraudulent  ™bstItu; 
tions,  which,  however,  can  usual  y  be  detected 
without  difficulty.  Those  which  have  attracted 
particular  attention  are  mentioned  in  the  note 
below.1 


odo"  70? taste  the  true' jalap,  but  the  tubers,^ 
Somewhat   smaller,    more   donga  ted   and   shn  veiled 
According  to  Ambrose  Andouard.  it  is  tne  jaiaj >'  ■' 
™Ca;°e«r  of  Guibourt.    Through  the  effort    of  Daniel 

^Cordova,  and 
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The  percentage  of  resin  is  determined  by  the 
following  assay  process: 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  Jalap,  in  No.  60 
powder,  ten  grammes;  Ether,  Alcohol,  Chloro- 

B.  Bonecke,  consul-general  at  Mexico,  the  origin  of 
the  drug  was  traced  to  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
where  it  grows  along  the  Sierra  Gorda,  near  San 
Luis  de  la  Paz.  In  this  place  it  is  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  and  conveyed  by  mules  to  Tampico, 
where  it  enters  into  commerce.  Through  the  agency 
of  the  same  gentlemen,  Hanbury,  after  some  failures, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  living  tuber,  from  which  he 
raised  a  flourishing  plant  that  proved  to  be  an  unde- 
scribed  species  of  the  genus  Ipomosa,  differing  from 
/.  Purga  by  its  bell-shaped  corolla  and  pendulous 
flower-buds.  To  it  Hanbury  gave  the  name  J.  simu- 
lans  (A.  J.  P.,  July,  1870).  H.  Spirgatis  of  Konigs- 
berg,  obtained  a  resin  by  preparing  a  tincture  of 
the  Tampico  jalap,  evaporating,  washing,  boiling  the 
residue  in  water,  redissolving  in  alcohol,  and  decolor- 
izing by  charcoal.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  tampicin. 
Its  physical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jalap  resin.  It  is  brittle,  tasteless,  inodorous,  in- 
soluble In  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
In  solution  has  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  By  strong 
alkalies  it  is  changed  into  a  soluble  acid  which 
Spirgatis  calls  tampicio  acid.  By  the  action  of 
diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted,  slowly  if  cold,  but  rapidly  with  heat,  into 
B  peculiar  acid  called  tampicolic,  with  sugar.  For 
the  mode  of  preparing  these  acids,  and  their  prop- 
erties, the  reader  Is  referred  to  an  article  in  N.  R., 
July,  1871,  p.  50.  The  melting  point  of  tampicin 
Is  130°  C.  ;  its  formula  is  C3iH610i4.  The  percentage 
of  It  yielded  by  the  drug  varies  from  a  minimum  of 
10  per  cent.  (Hanbury)  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent. 
(TJmney).    Andouard  states  that  it  is  purgative. 

According  to  Herlant,  even  in  powder  it  is  easy  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  root  of  Mirabilis  Jalapa, 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant  to  jalap, 
by  the  presence  of  aclcular  raphides  (calcium 
oxalate).  Tampico  jalap  can  also  be  distlngnished 
from  the  Vera  Cruz  variety  by  the  microscope.  In 
Tampico  jalap  the  starch  is  arranged  in  little  com- 
pact masses  in  the  cell,  while  In  Vera  Cruz  jalap 
the  starch  occurs  in  grains  irregularly  united,  or 
isolated  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Tam- 
pico variety.  The  agglomerated  masses  of  resin  in 
the  Tampico  jalap  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  Vera 
Cruz  jalap. 

Mechoacan. — Jalap  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  Bryonia  root,  but  no  instance  of  the 
kind  has  come  under  our  notice,  and  the  two  drugs 
are  so  widely  different  that  the  fraud  should  be  In- 
stantly detected.  (See  Bryonia.  Part  II.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  adulteration  which  has 
been  considered  as  bryonia  root  Is  the  mechoacan, 
which  In  Europe  is  sometimes  called  American  bryony 
and  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  species  of  Bryonia.  Mechoacan  Is  a  product 
of  Mexico,  which  was  taken  to  Europe  even  before 
the  Introduction  of  jalap.  The  plant  producing  It 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  /.  pandurata  (L. ),  Meyer  of 
Mlchaux,  which  is  believed  to  grow  in  Mexico  near 
Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  our  Southern  States,  and 
the  root  of  which  is  said  to  weigh,  when  of  full  size 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and,  according  to  Bald- 
win has  little  or  no  purgative  power.  But  this 
origin  is  quite  uncertain ;  Guibourt  states  that  the 
mechoacan  of  Europe  is  the  product  of  Asclepias  con- 
trayerva  (J.  P.  C..  iv.,  1866.)  Mechoacan  Is  in  cir- 
cular slices,  or  fragments  of  various  shapes,  white 
and  farinaceous  within,  and,  as  found  in  the 
European  markets,  generally  destitute  of  bark  of 
which,  however,  portions  of  a  yellowish  color  some- 
times continue  to  adhere.  The  larger  slices  are 
sometimes  marked  with  faint  concentric  stria;  and 
upon  the  exterior  surface  are  brown  spots  and  Iisr- 
?r°,!VLP;?^tS,n4,eft  ,bjl  ^  rad'c!es  after  removal. 
(Guibourt.)  Though  tasteless  when  first  taken  into 
the  mouth  it  becomes  after  a  time  slightly  acrid  It 
Is  very  feebly  purgative.  We  have  seen  flat  circular 
pieces  of  root,  mixed  with  jalap,  altogether  answering 
JZm.t^aW  °D'  excffit  **»*.  the  cortical  portion  still 
remained,  between  which  and  the  starchy  parenchyma 
there  was  an  evident  line  of  division 

Orizaba  Root.  Male  Jalap.  Light,  Woody  or 
Fusiform  Jalap.  Jalap  Stalks.  Purao  Macho 
(Mexicany.— This  Is  the  product  of  a  A  named 
by  M.  Ledanols  Convolvulus  orizabensis,  now  known 
as  7  oHzaoensis  (Pell.),  Ledan.,  from  the  city 
or  Orizaba,  In  the  neighborhood  of  which  it  crows 
abundantly.  A  description  of  it  was  first  pubflshTd 
In  this  country  by  D.  B.  Smith,  in  a  paper  in 
A.  J.  P.  (II.  22).    For  an  account  of  the  plant  the 


form,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  qucmtii 
Insert  a  pledget  of  purified  cotton  in  the  ne 
of  a  funnel  or  small  glass  percolator,  introdu 
the  powdered  Jalap  and  pour  ether  upon 


reader  is  referred   to   the  same  journal   (x.  22 
The  recent  root  is  large,  spindle-shaped,  sometir 
twenty  inches  in  length,  branched  at  its  lower 
tremity,  yellow  on  its  outer  surface,  and  white  i 
milky  within.    The  drug,  as  described  by  Guiboi 
is  in  circular  pieces,  two  or  three  inches  in  diamev 
or  in  longer  and  more  slender  sections.    As  we  h: 
seen  it,  the  shape  of  the  pieces  is  often  such  asi 
Indicate  that  the  root  has  been  sliced  transversi 
and  each  circular  slice  divided  vertically  into  qu; 
ters.    The  horizontal  cut  surface  is  dark  from 
posure,  unequal  from  the  greater  shrinking  in  desk 
tion  of  some  parts  than  others,  and  presents 
extremities  of  numerous  fibres,  which  are  often  c 
centrically   arranged,   and   run   in   the  longitudl! 
direction  of  the  root.    Internally  the  color  is  gray 
and  the  texture,  though  much  less  compact  t 
that  of  jalap,   is  sometimes  almost  ligneous.  ' 
taste  is  at  first  slight,  but  after  a  time  beco 
somewhat   acrid   and   nauseous.     It  has  catha 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  tme  jalap, 
feebler,   requiring  to   be  given  in  a  dose  of  f.i 
thirty  to  sixty  grains  in  order  to  operate  effectlv 
(J.  P.  O.,  xxiv.  166.)     The  resin  of  0.  orizaber 
which    has    been    unfortunately    named   jalapin  J 
Mayer,  Is,  according  to  that  chemist,  changed  by  1 
ing  with  baryta  water  into  an  acid  called  jalapic  a 
and   both  jalapin   and  jalapic  acid  are  glucosl 
being  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid  into  glue 
and   a   peculiar  substance   which   he  designates 
jalapinol.     (See  J.  P.   C,   3e  s6r.,  xxix.  123.) 
differs  from  jalap  resin  in  consisting  of  only 
principle,   which   is  entirely  soluble  in  ether, 
both   resins   are   distinguished   from   all  others 
being  gradually  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulph 
acid,  and  deposited  again  after  some  hours  1 
soft  state.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  No.  53;  from  Ann.  Ch.  I 
Its  formula  is  C31HMOi0.    Samuelson  (In.  Die.,  I 
lau,  1883),  who  has  made  a  study  of  it,  consi 
It  to  be  the  anhydride  of  the  dibasic  jalapic  £ 
C34HaoOis-2H£0  =  C34H59Oi6.  Potassium  permanga 
oxidizes  jalapinol  to  jalapinolic  acid,  CuHsoOi.  I 
bury  and   Fliickiger  obtained   11.8  per  cent,  o 
from  the  root,   and  state  that  it  is  probably 
jalapin  of  English  pharmacy.    It  is  considered 
chemists  identical  with  the  resin  of  scammony, 
Is  affirmed  to  have  similar  drastic  properties.  T 
results  were  confirmed  by  Poleck  (loc.  cit.)  ei 
that  jalapinol  could  not  be  obtained. 

Rose-scented   Jalap.     Overgrown  Jalap. — A  t 
jalap  was  some  years  since  brought  Into  market, 
ported  from  Mexico  into  New  York  In  consider 
quantities,  and  was  offered  for  sale  under  the  r 
of  overgrown  jalap.    A  specimen  brought  to  Pblli 
phia  and  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Co 
of  Pharmacy  presented  the  following  characters, 
was  in  light,  entire  or  vertically  sliced  tubers 
different  forms  and  magnitudes,  spindle-shaped,  c 
and  kidney-form,  some  as  much  as  six  inches  , 
and    three   thick,    others   much   smaller,  exten 
somewhat  wrinkled,  with  broad,  flatfish,  light-bi 
ridges,  and  shallow  darker  furrows,  internally  grs 
white,  with  distant  darker  concentric  circles,  s 
times  uniformly  amylaceous,  of  a  dull  rough  frac 
a  loose  texture,  a  slight,  peculiar,  and  sweetish  ' 
and  a  feeble  jalap-like  taste.    The  powder  was 
light-gray  color,  and  did  not  irritate  the  nostril 
throat  during  pulverization.    The  root  differed 
mechoacan  by  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  root 
and  from  male  jalap  by  the  want  of  a  fibrous  s 
ture.    It  yielded  by  analysis,  in  100  parts,  i 
soft  and  4  of  a  hard  and  brittle  resin,  17  of  gu 
extract,  28  of  starch  and  inulin,  10  of  gum 
albumen,  23.2  of  lignin.  and  14.8  of  saccharine  m 
and  salts  of  lime,  including  loss.    In  doses  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  it  produced  no  etiec 
the  system.    A  similar  root  was  described  oy 
bourt   by  the  name  of  rose-scented  jalap,  it 
taken  to  France  from  Mexico,  mixed  with  ge 
jalap.  It  proved  as  inefficacious  as  overgrown  ia» 
a  purgative,  and  probably  had  the  same  °rigm. 
spurious  drug  is  probably  the  product  of 
vulus  or  Ipomcea.    (See  A.  J.  P,  xiv.  289.) 

Two  varieties  of  false  jalap,  imported  into 
York,  are  described  by  John  H.  Currie  in  toe 
Pharm.  for  Jan.  1852.    The  first  corresponds  wn 
root  above  described  as  that  of  Convolv""'* 
bensis,  or  male  jalap,  both  in  appearance  anu  ' 
character  of  Its  resinous  ingredient,    ine  seuj 
a  tuberous  root,  resembling,  in  shape,  color,  »>. 
the   butternut,   or   fruit   of  Juglans  ctnerea, 
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eping  the  funnel  or  percolator  well  covered, 
til  50  Cc.  of  percolate  have  been  obtained, 
ansfer  the  percolate  to  a  tared  beaker,  evap- 
ate  the  ether  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
gh  the  residue.    The  weight  multiplied  by 

will  give  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble 
in  in  the  Jalap.  Continue  the  percolation 
the  powder  (which  has  been  exhausted  by 

ether)  with  alcohol,  until  100  Cc.  of  per- 
ate  have  been  obtained.  Measure  20  Cc.  of 
s  percolate  into  a  separator,  add  20  Cc.  of 
loroform,  mix  the  liquids  and  then  add 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  shake  the  sepa- 
or  thoroughly  for  one  minute.  When  the 
uids  have  completely  separated,  draw  off  the 
oroform  into  a  tared  beaker,  wash  the  sepa- 
or  with  5  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  add  the 
shings  to  the  tared  beaker.  Evaporate  the 
oroform  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  and 
n  dry  the  residue  to  a  constant  weight.  This 
ight  multiplied  by  fifty  will  give  the  per- 
ltage  of  resin  insoluble  in  ether  in  the  Jalap, 
d  to  this  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble  resin 
eady  determined,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
reentage  of  total  resin  contained  in  the 
lap."  U.  S. 

The  average  percentage  of  resin  in  Jalap  has 
late  years  distinctly  lessened;  indeed  this 
t  has  received  official  recognition.  The 
S.  P.  1890  required  12  per  cent.,  and  the 
ench  Codex  1884,  16  to  18  per  cent.  Much 
the  commercial  jalap  is  far  below  the  low- 
d  official  standard,  and  this  appears  to  be 
,  not,  as  believed  by  Fliickiger,  to  the  ex- 
ction  of  the  resin  from  the  roots  in  Mexico, 
to  the  fact  that  the  wild  tubers  are  col- 
ted   indiscriminately    from    November  to 
rch;  the  cultivators  of  India  are  very  care- 
in  their  methods.     The  lowness  of  the 
S.  P.  standard  (8  per  cent.)  is  to  be  re- 
tted, especially  as  the  Br.  Ph.  requires  11 
'  cent.,  but  it  is  probably  necessary,  prae- 
dly,  to  meet  the  commercial  conditions.  The 
nnan  Pharmacopoeia  of  1900,  however,  re- 
J'es  9  per  cent.     (For  various  analyses  of 
nmercial  Jalap  see  U.  S.  D.,  18th  ed.,  also 
P-,  bririi.  p.  152.) 


k  or  nearly  so  externally,  dull  over  most  of  the 
face  but  glossy  in  spots,  with  deep  longitudinal 
sions,  internally  yellow  or  yellowish  white,  with 
urny  fracture,  and  upon  the'  transversely  cut  sur- 
s  marked  with  sparse  dots,  as  if  from  delicate 
os.  It  contains  no  resin,  and  appears  to  be  inert. 
n  the  J.  p.  c.  (Dec.  1863,  p.  477,  and  March, 
*■  p.  212)  three  other  tubers  are  described  by 
court  which  have  been  offered  in  the  market  for 
ip.— one  named  fa7.se  jalap  of  New  Orleans,  be- 
so  imported  into  France  from  that  city,  the  second 
''ate  jalap  (jalap  digite),  from  the  arrangement 
ts  component  tubers,  and  the  third  radiated  false 
>l>  (faux- jalap  rayonne),  from  the  stellate  ap- 
rance  of  the  cut  surface.  These  jalaps  do  not 
jfly  resemble  in  physical  properties  the  true  root. 

ivY  ,?r  false  JalaP-  some  tubers  of  which  were 
iiDitea  to  Procter  by  Mexicans,  who  stated  that 
i  were  produced  on  grounds  in  Mexico  belonging 
«oT  Is  described  by  him  in  A.  J.  P.  (Sept.  1868, 
■wt},  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  par- 
JS  a«'ount  of  it.  Though  differing  in  shape  and 
'  structure  from  genuine  jalap,  thev  had  pre- 
inliJi     odor   of   tnat    product,    and    a  similar 

'ii  appearance  and  mottled  brown  color  ex- 
he"*',  an<3  were  probably  derived  from  a  plant 
ited "  ^e  same  genus  as  Jalap  or  of  one  closely 


"  Jalap,  when  assayed  by  the  process  de- 
scribed under  '  Jalapse  Resina,'  should  yield  not 
less  than  9  nor  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  resin 
having  the  properties  of  the  official  resin."  Br. 
For  Alcock's  method  of  assay  see  A.  J.  P., 
1892,  533.1 

Jalap  should  be  rejected  when  it  is  light, 
of  a  whitish  color  internally,  of  a  dull  fracture, 
spongy,  or  friable.  Powders  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  taken  on  long  voyages  to  southern  cli- 
mates, are  said,  when  brought  back,  to  have  be- 
come consolidated,  and  so  far  chemically  altered 
as  plainly  to  exhibit  globules  of  mercury.  This 
change  is  ascribed  by  Schacht  and  Wacken- 
roder  to  a  fungous  growth.  (A.  Pharm., 
xxxix.  239.)  The  best  criterion  of  good  quality 
in  jalap  is  the  proportion  of  its  resinous  con- 
stituent, and  all  specimens  intended  for  use  in 
the  powdered  form,  or  in  any  liquid  prepara- 
tion, should  be  rejected  if  they  contain  less  than 
8  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Uses. — Jalap  is  an  active  cathartic,  operating 
briskly  and  sometimes  painfully  upon  the 
bowels,  and  producing  copious  watery  stools. 
The  aqueous  extract  purges  moderately,  with- 
out much  griping,  and  is  said  to  increase  the 
flow  of  urine.  The  portion  not  taken  up  by 
water  gripes  severely.  The  aqueous  extract  ob- 
tained from  jalap,  previously  exhausted  by 
rectified  spirit,  is  said  to  have  no  cathartic 
effect,  but  to  operate  upon  the  kidneys.  (Dun- 
can.) The  alcoholic  extract,  usually  called  resin 
of  jalap,  purges  actively,  and  often  produces 
severe  griping.  From  these  facts  it  would 
appear  that  the  virtues  of  this  cathartic  do 
not  depend  exclusively  upon  any  one  prin- 
ciple. Experiments,  however,  by  John  C.  Long 
of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  show  that  the  gummy 
extract,  which  he  took  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  without  any  effect,  is  inert,  while  the 
soft  resin,  or  that  soluble  in  ether,  which  was 
thought  to  have  but  feeble  power,  if  any,  acted 
powerfully  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  a  dose 
of  three  grains.  {A.  J.  P.,  1861,  p.  489.)  Jalap 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  at  one  time  ranked  among 
the  purgative  medicines  most  extensively  em- 
ployed. It  is  applicable  to  most  cases  in  which 
an  active  cathartic  is  required,  and  from  its 
hydragogue  powers  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  dropsy.  It  is  generally  given  in 
connection  with  other  medicines,  which  assist  or 
qualify  its  operation.  In  dropsical  complaints 
it  is  usually  combined  with  potassium  bitar- 
trate.    With  calomel  it  forms  a  cathartic  com- 


iThe  question  as  to  possible  substitutes  for  the 
official  species  is  also  growing  in  importance .  Pluck- 
isrer  oointed  out  that  the  seeds  of  the  lpomeea. 
hederaera (Kaladana  seeds)  yield  3  per  cent,  of  resin 
Identical  with  that  obtained  tromJpomaa  Purga.  and 
the  Additions  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  now 
recWize  Kaladana  and  its  resin.  Sh.moyama  of 
Tokfo?  has  shown  that  jalap  resin  can  be  obtained 
from I  the  ipomaca  triloba  (Pharbxtis  tr ,loba )  of 
Jaoan  M  K.  Hvrano  confirms  this,  and  states  that 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  have  long  been  used  In  Japan, 
under  the  name  of  "  kengasM."  (For  detail^  and 
method  of  extracting  the  resin,  see  P.  J.,  Oct.  1888.) 
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pound  which  has  long  been  highly  popular,  in 
the  United  States,  in  bilious  fever  and  other 
complaints  attended  with  congestion  of  the 
liver  or  portal  circle.  In  overdoses  it  may  pro- 
duce dangerous  hypereatharsis.  It  is  said  to 
purge  when  applied  to  a  wound.  Jalapin  when 
taken  internally  is  probably  absorbed,  but  as 
yet  its  presence  has  never  been  detected  in  the 
urine,  and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  it  is 
eliminated  or  destroyed.  Miiller  (In.  Dis., 
Dorpat,  1885)  found  traces  of  it  in  the  blood, 
and  even  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  spleen,  of 
cats  poisoned  with  it. 

The  dose  of  jalap,  in  powder,  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.) ;  of  the  extract, 
from  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26  to  0.5  Gm.)  ;  of 
the  resin,  from  two  to  four  grains  (0.13  to  0.26 
Gm.).  The  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  is  five 
grains  (0.32  Gm.)  of  each;  of  potassium  bitar- 
trate  and  jalap,  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.)  of  the 
former  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65  to 
1.0  Gm.)  of  the  latter.1 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Jalapse,  Br.;  Pulvis 
Jalapas  Compositus,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Pulvis  Scam- 
monii  Compositus,  Br.;  Resina  Jalapa,  V.  8. 
(Br.);  Tinctura  Jalapae,  Br. 

KAOLINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

KAOLIN 

(ka-o-li'num) 

"A  native  aluminum  silicate,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  pure  silicate  [H2AI2S12O8  +  H2O  = 
257.12],  powdered  and  freed  from  gritty  par- 
ticles by  elutriation."  U.  S.  "A  native  alumin- 
ium silicate,  powdered,  and  freed  from  gritty 
particles  by  elutriation."  Br. 

Terra  poreellanea  ;  Porcelain  Clay,  Fuller's  Earth, 
Bolus  Alba;  Terre  a  porcelaine,  Fr.:  Porcellanerde, 
Porcellanthon,  G. 

This  substance  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  basis  of  the  new  official  preparation  Cata- 
plasma  Kaolini  (see  page  306). 

Kaolin,  Al2(Si03)3  +  A120(0H)4,  occurs  in 
abundant  deposits  as  a  decomposition  product 
of  felspar;  the  latter  is  a  double  silicate  of 
aluminum  and  alkali,  and  in  its  weathering,  the 
alkali  is  gradually  eliminated.  A  pure  kaolin 
contains  approximately  47  per  cent,  of  silica, 
40  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  13  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Pure  kaolin  is  almost  infusible,  but  the 
presence  of  impurities,  notably  undecomposed 

1  The  British  Addendum  recognizes  the  following 
preparation  :— "  Tinctura  Jalapw  Composita.  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Jalap.  Jalap,  in  No.  40  powder 
1  oz.,  262  grains  [Imperial]  or  80  grammes:  Scaml 
mony.  in  No.  40  powder,  175  grains  [Imperial]  or 
20  grammes;  Turpeth,  in  No.  40  powder,  88  grains 
.Imperial]  or  10  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.) 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  mixed  powders 
Zlt  two..fluld  ounces  [Imp.  meas.]  or  one  hundred 
^l.Ct-ntlmetres  of  Alcohol,  and  complete  the 
percolation  process.  The  resulting  Tincture  should 
measure  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres. 

Dose,  J  to  1  fluldrachm."  Br. 


felspar,  increases  its  fusibility  greatly.   On  t 
other  hand,  fire  clays  which  are  infusible  a 
kaolins  containing  a  considerable  amount 
free  silica. 

Large  deposits  of  kaolin  have  been  recent 
opened  in  Florida.    It  is  now  used  extensiv 
for  clarifying  oils,  such  as  lard  and  cotton  se! 
oils  and  mineral  lubricating  oils.   It  is  officia 
described  as  "  a  soft,  white,  or  yellowish-wh 
powder,  or  in  lumps,  having  an  earthy  or  cl; 
like  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  dili 
solutions  of  the  acids  and  alkali  bydroxid 
When  moistened  with  water,  Kaolin  assumes 
darker  color  and  develops  a  marked  clay-1: 
odor.    If  1  Gm.  of  Kaolin  be  mixed  w. 
10  Cc.  of  water  and  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
a  porcelain  dish,  no  effervescence  should  occ 
and  if  the  mixture  be  evaporated  until  the  1 
cess  of  water  has  been  removed,  and  furtl 
heated  until  dense  white  fumes  of  sulpha 
acid  appear,  then  after  cooling  and  adding 
Cc.  of  water,  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  a 
filtering,  there  should  remain  on  the  filter 
gray  insoluble  residue  of  impure  silica.  | 
to  one-half  of  the  filtrate  ammonia  water 
added,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminum  i , 
droxide,  insoluble  in  excess,  should  be  obtain 
If  to  the  remaining  half  of  the  filtrate,  sodi 
hydroxide  T.S.  be  added,  it  should  yield  a  gelj 
inous  precipitate  which  is  almost  or  complet 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.   If  2  G 
of  Kaolin  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  10 
of  water,  the  mixture  should  not  acquire  m 
than  a  slight  reddish  tint  on  the  addition 
0.5  Gm.  of  sodium  salicylate  (absence  of  m 
than  traces  of  iron).    If  Kaolin  be  ignited 
a  red  heat,  it  should  leave  not  less  than  85  p 
cent,   of  non-volatile  residue."    V.  S.  T 
British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  "a  s 
whitish  powder  insoluble  in  water  or  in  dilu 
acids.    The  product  of  its  fusion  with  alkal 
digested  in  water,  and  neutralized  with  hyd 
chloric  acid,  affords  the  reactions  characten: 
of  aluminium,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  sil 
being  formed."  Br. 

Uses. — Kaolin  is  used  as  an  absorbent  pi 
der  when  dusted  upon  the  surface  of  the  b< 
in  irritated  conditions  of  the  skin.  Cimohtt 
a  perfumed  powder  having  similar  physij 
properties  to  kaolin.  Kaolin  is  not  ea;j 
affected  by  most  chemical  reagents,  and  it  f 01 
a  good  diluent  or  excipient  for  silver  mtr; 
potassium  permanganate,  or  other  salts  w 
are  decomposed  by  organic  substances. 

Off.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Kaolini,  U.  8.;  Pi1 
Phosphori,  Br. 

KINO.  U.  S.,  Br. 

KINO 

(ki'no) 


"  The  inspissated  juice  of  Pteroearpus  M 
supium  Roxburgh  (Fam.  Leguminosa). 
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Che  juice  obtained  from  incisions  made  in 
a  trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  Boxb., 
aporated  to  dryness."  Br. 

Gummi  (s.  Reslna)  Kino ;  Indian  Ktno,  Malabar 
no;  Kino  de  l'Inde,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kino,  O. ;  Goma 
ino,  Bp. 

The  term  kino  was  originally  applied  to  a 
getable  extract  or  inspissated  juice  taken  to 
ndon  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
roduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
ithergill.  Vegetable  products  obtained  from 
rious  other  parts  of  the  world,  resembling 

10  in  appearance  and  properties,  afterwards 
■eived  the  same  name,  and  mucb  confusion 
d  uncertainty  existed,  and  in  some  degree 

11  exist,  in  relation  to  the  botanical  and  com- 
rcial  history  of  the  drug.  We  shall  first 
nsider  the  general  properties  of  medicines  de- 
minated  kino,  then  the  several  varieties. 
Properties. — Kino,  as  found  in  commerce,  is 
ually  in  small,  irregular,  angular,  shining 
agments,  seldom  as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  dark 
ddish-brown  or  blackish  color,  very  brittle, 
sily  pulverizable,  and  affording  a  reddish 
wder,  much  lighter  colored  than  the  drug  hi 

aggregate  state.  It  is  officially  described  as 
"  small,  angular,  dark  red,  shining  pieces, 
ittle,  in  thin  layers  ruby-red  and  transparent ; 
odorous,  very  astringent,  and  sweetish,  tinge- 
the  saliva  deep-red.  Soluble  in  alcohol, 
arly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  slowly  soluble  in 
Id  water."  U.  S.  If  in  large  masses,  it  may 
reduced  without  difficulty  into  these  minute 
agments.  It  is  without  odor,  and  has  a  bitter, 
?hly  astringent  taste,  with  a  somewhat  sweet- 
i  after-taste.  It  burns  with  little  flame,  and 
es  not  soften  with  heat.  It  imparts  its  vir- 
3s  and  a  deep  red  color  to  water  and  alcohol, 
t  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Cold  water 
rms  with  it  a  clear  infusion.  Boiling  water 
solves  it  more  largely,  and  the  saturated  de- 
ction  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits 
reddish  sediment.  The  tincture  is  not  dis- 
rbed  by  water.  When  long  kept,  it  often 
latinizes,  and  loses  its  astringency.  (See 
nctura  Kino.)  Kino  undoubtedly  consists 
iefly  of  a  modificat  on  of  tannic  acid  or 
nnin,  which  has  received  the  name  of  kino- 
nmc  acid,  with  extractive,  gum,  and  some- 
ues  probably  a  little  resin,  but  we  need  a 
reful  analysis  of  the  different  well-ascer- 
ined  varieties.  The  aqueous  solution  is  pre- 
pitated  by  gelatin,  the  soluble  salts  of  iron, 
ver,  lead,  and  antimony,  mercuric  chloride, 
d  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
ie  precipitate  with  iron  is  of  an  olive  or 
eemsh-black  color.  The  alkalies  favor  the 
lubility  of  kino  in  water,  but  essentially 
lange  its  nature  and  destroy  its  astringency. 
^Pharmacopoeias  require  that  kino  should  be 
most  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
*0UW  yield  little  or  nothing  to  ether;  the 
Pn.  also  demands  that  not  less  than  80  per 
®t.  should  be  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
^  East  India  Kino.  Malabar  Kino.— This 
"»e  variety  at  present  probably  most  used 


and  most  highly  esteemed,  and  the  only  one 
recognized  by  the  British  and  United  States 
Pharmacopceias.  Its  origin  was  long  unknown. 
It  is  now  ascertained,  through  the  researches 
of  Pereira,  Royle,  Wight,  and  others,  to  be  the 
product  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  a  lofty 
tree  growing  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan.  Kino  is  the  juice 
of  the  tree  extracted  through  longitudinal  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
sun.  Upon  drying  it  breaks  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  is  put  into  wooden  boxes  for  expor- 
tation. It  is  collected  near  Tellicherry,  and  ex- 
ported from  Bombay.  It  is  sometimes  imported 
into  this  country  directly  from  the  East  Indies, 
but  more  commonly  from  London.  From  a 
communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  by  F.  Mason,  it  appeal's  that 
kino  is  also  collected  in  the  Tenasserim  prov- 
inces, in  Farther  India,  and  has  been  exported 
from  Maulmain  to  Europe.  It  is  produced  by  a 
tree  called  Pa-douck,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  species  of  Pterocarpus,  although  its  precise 
characters  were  not  certainly  known.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxi.  134.)  Christison  subsequently  recognized, 
in  a  description  of  this  tree  furnished  to  him 
by  Begbie  of  Maulmain,  the  precise  char- 
acters of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  so  that  this 
kino  has  the  same  origin  as  that  from  Malabar. 
Pterocarpus  indicus,  of  the  Mauritius  Islands, 
where  it  is  known  as  sang  dragon,  also  yields 
a  red  kino  to  commerce. 

Macaranga  Kino  is  obtained  from  Macaranga 
Roxburghii,  Wright,  of  the  Deccan  peninsula. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  odorless,  tasteless  tears 
or  irregular  masses.  The  tears  have  librous 
fractures  and  when  immersed  in  water  yield  un- 
ravelling fibres  giving  the  appearance  of  a  sea 
anemone.  According  to  Hooper  this  kino  yields 
from  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  tannin  and 
is  closely  allied  to  Butea  kino,  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  by  fibrous  tears  and  the  fact 
that  it  contains  so  much  gum  which  swells 
without  dissolving  in  water.  (P.  J.,  66,  616.) 

East  India  kino  is  in  small,  angular,  glisten- 
ing fragments,  of  a  uniform  consistence,  ap- 
pearing^as  if  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
larger  masses.  The  larger  fragments  are 
opaque  and  nearly  black,  but  minute  splinters 
are  sometimes  translucent,  and  of  a  deep  garnet 
redness  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  Ims 
variety  of  kino  is  very  brittle,  readily  breaking 
between  the  fingers,  and  easily  pulverized, 
affording  a  dark  reddish  powder  a  portion  ot 
which,  resulting  from  the  mutual  attrition  of 
the  fragments,  is  often  found  interspersed 
among  them.  When  chewed,  it  so f tens, in  the 
mouth,  adheres  somewhat  to  the  teeth,  and 
tinees  the  saliva  a  blood-red  color.  In  odor, 
taste,  and  chemical  relations  it  corresponds 
with  the  account  already  given  of  kino  in 
eeneral.  When  kino  is  boiled  in  water,  the 
decoction  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  bright  red  sub- 
stance, and  a  similar  deposition  takes  place 
when  a  cold  filtered  aqueous  solution  is  long 
exposed  with  a  broad  surface  to  the  air.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Hennig,  kino  consists  of  tannic  acid 
with  a  trace  of  gallic  acid,  kinoic  acid,  pectin, 
ulmie  acid,  and  inorganic  salts,  with  excess  of 
earthy  bases.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xv.  544.)  C.  Etti 
obtained  a  new  constituent,  kinoin,  by  extract- 
ing kino  with  ether.  He  finally  adopted  the 
following  method  as  more  practicable.  One 
part  of  gum  kino  is  added  to  2  parts  of  boiling 
diluted  (1  to  5)  hydrochloric  acid.  Kino-red 
immediately  separates  as  a  soft  mass,  becoming 
gradually  solid  on  cooling,  while  the  kinoin, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  kino-red,  re- 
mains in  solution.  The  solid  residue  is  once 
more  boiled  with  water,  the  liquids  are  united 
and  shaken  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution, 
on  evaporation,  leaves  a  crystalline  reddish 
residue,  which  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  on  the 
cooling  of  which  tolerably  pure  crystals  of 
kinoin  are  obtained.  By  continued  reerystal- 
lization  they  are  obtained  colorless.  Their 
formula  is  C14H12O6,  and  kino-red  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  this: 

2C14H12O6  —  H2O  =  C28H22O11 
This  kino-red,  heated  to  160°  to  170°  C,  parts 
with  a  molecule  of  water  and  yields  a  lower  an- 
hydride, C28H20O10.  Both  anhydrides  are  pre- 
cipitated by  gelatin,  but  kinoin  itself  is  not. 
When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  120°  to 
130°  C,  kinoin  yields  methyl  chloride,  gallic 
acid,  and  catechol,  and  hence  probably  has  the 
constitution  of  a  guaiacol  or  methyl-catechol 
gallate.  Kino  contains  about  1.5  per  cent,  of 
kinoin.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  N.  R.,  Feb.  1879.) 
Kremel  found  Malabar  kino,  Butea  gum, 
eucalyptus  kino,  and  the  kino  from  Coccoloba 
uvifera  to  be  free  from  Etti's  kinoin,  but  to 
contain  a  body  acquiring,  like  kinoin,  a  red 
color  with  ferric  chloride,  which  proved  to  be 
pyrocatechuic  acid;  this  was  present  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  gallic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1883, 
267.)  In  an  examination  made  by  David 
Hooper  of  ten  varieties  of  East  Indian  kino, 
the  proportion  of  tannic  acid  was  found,  after 
thoroughly  drying  the  kino,  to  vary  from  80  to 
97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass.  (Agricultural 
Ledger  of  India,  No.  11,  1901.) 

2.  West  India  or  Jamaica  Kino. — This  is 
believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Coccoloba 
uvifera,  L.,  or  sea-side  grape,  a  tree  twenty  feet 
or  more  an  height,  bearing  beautiful  broad  shin- 
ing leaves,  and  large  bunches  of  purple  berries, 
to  which  it  owes  its  vernacular  name.  It  grows 
in  the  West  Indies  and  neighboring  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  kino  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  wood  and 
bark,  which  are  very  astringent.  Many  years 
since,  a  thick  reddish-brown  liquid  was  im- 
nnported  into  Philadelphia  from  the  West 
Indies,  which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air  m  shallow  vessels  or  by  heat,  afforded  an 
extract  having  all  the  properties  of  kino,  for 
which  it  was  sold  by  the  druggists.  This  has 
long  been  exhausted,  but  some  years  since,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  West  India  kino  was 
brought  into  this  market,  which  may  still  be 
lound  111  small  quantities  in  commerce.    It  was 


contained  in  large  gourds,  into  which  it  w£| 
evidently  poured  while  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liqui  jjj 
state,  and  then  allowed  to  harden.    When  take 
from  the  gourd  it  bi*eaks  into  fragments 
various  sizes,  upon  an  average  about  as  larj 
as  a  hazelnut,  and  having  some  tendency  to  tl 
rectangular  form.     The  consistence  of  the: 
fragments  is  uniform,  their  surface  smooth  ar 
shining,  and  their  color  a  dark  reddish  brow 
approaching   to   black.     They   are,  howeve 
neither  so  glistening  nor  so  black  as  the  Ea 
India  kino.    In  mass  they  are  quite  opaqu 
but  in  thin  splinters  are  translucent  and  of 
ruby  redness.    They  are  readily  broken  by  tl 
fingers  into  smaller  fragments,  are  easily  pi 
verized,  and  yield  a  dull-reddish  powder,  eo 
siderably  lighter  colored  than  that  of  the  form 
variety.    The  West  India  kino  is  without  ode 
and  has  a  very  astringent,  bitterish  taste,  wi 
a  scarcely  observable  sweetish  after-taste, 
adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  though  rath 
less  than  the  East  India  variety,  and  colors  t 
saliva  red.    The  solubility  of  Jamaica  kino  w 
very  carefully  examined  by  Robert  Bridgf 
who  found  that  cold  water  dissolved 
cent.,  and  ordinary  official  alcohol  94  per  cei 
The  portion  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  not 
water  was  probably  of  a  resinous  nature, 
it  appeared  to  be  viscid,  and  very  much  ii 
peded  the  filtration  of  the  aqueous  solutio 
Considering  the  nature  of  this  substance,  t 
form  of  kino  in  which  it  was  found  is  probabl 
like  that  from  the  East  Indies,  an  inspissat 
juice.    Guibourt,  who  states  that  Jamaica  kii 
is  but  slightly  dissolved  by  cold  water,  nw 
have  operated  on  a  different  product. 

3.  South  American  Kino.    Caraccas  Km 
In  1839,  an  astringent  extract  was  describ 
which  had  recently  been  introduced  into  0 
market,  derived  from  Caraccas,  and  known  1 
that  name  to  the  druggists.    Since  that  peri1 
it  has  come  much  more  extensively  into  us 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  described  1 
Guibourt,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  History 
Drugs,  as  the  kino  of  Colombia.    As  import^ 
this  variety  of  kino  is  in  large  masses,  soi 
weighing  several  pounds,  covered  with  tb 
leaves,  or  exhibiting  marks  of  leaves  upon  th< 
unbroken  surface,  externally  very  dark,  and  1 
ternally  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  or  dark  po 
wine  color.    It  is  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  trai 
lucent  in  thin  splinters,  very  brittle,  and  of 
fracture  always  shining,  but  in  some  mass 
wholly  rough  and  irregular,  in  others  rou 
only  in  the  interior,  while  the  outer  poyhc 
for  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  breaks  with 
rather  smooth  and  uniform  surface,  like  tu 
of  the  West  India  kino.    This  outer  portion 
easily  broken  into  fine  angular  fragments,  wn. 
the  interior  crumbles  quite  irregularly, 


of  the  masses  are  very  impure, 


contamij 


pieces  of  bark,  wood,  leaves,  etc.;  others 
more  homogeneous,  and  almost  free  from  1 
purities.    The  masses  are  broken  up  by  mea 
of  a  mill  so  as  to  resemble  East  India  joi'l 
from'  which,  however,  this  variety  differ 
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lug  more  irregular,  less  sharply  angular,  more 
wdery,  and  less  black.    On  comparing  the 
er  and  more  angular  portions  of  the  masses 
this  kino  with  the  West  India  variety,  Geo. 
Wood  could  discover  no  difference  between 
two  kinds  either  in  color,  lustre,  taste,  or 
ler  sensible  property.     The  colors  of  the 
wder  were  also  identical.    South  American 
10  was  found  by  Bridges  to  yield  93.5  per 
t.  to  cold  water,  and  93  per  cent,  to  alcohol ; 
that,  while  it  has  almost  the  same  solubility 
Jamaica  kino  in  alcohol,  it  is  somewhat  more 
uble  in  cold  water.    The  aqueous  solution  in 
case  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  adhesive 
tter  which  impeded  the  filtration  in  the 
mer  variety,  and  the  want  of  a  minute  pro- 
tion  of  resinous  matter  in  the  South  Ameri- 
kino  is  the  only  apparent  difference  be- 
en the  two  drugs.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
y  are  derived  from  the  same  plant,  and  there 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  may  be 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  as  that  tree  grows  as  well 
3ii  the  continent  as  in  the  islands, 
t.  African  Kino. — The  original  kino  em- 
yed  by  Fothergill  was  known  to  be  the  pro- 
t  of  a  tree  growing  in  Senegal,  and  upon 
banks  of  the  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast 
Africa,  but  the  precise  character  of  the  tree 
not  ascertained  until  a  specimen,  sent  home 
Mungo  Park  during  his  last  journey,  enabled 
English  botanists  to  decide  that  it  was  the 
wear  pus  erinaceus  of  Lamarck  and  Poiret.1 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  accordingly 
erred  kino  in  chief  to  this  plant,  but,  in  so 
ng,  overlooked  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
leties  now  used  is  brought  from  Africa. 

importation  of  African  kino  has  long 
sed.2  In  1896,  however,  a  consignment  of 
lean  kino  reached  London.    It  was  exarn- 


A  particular  account  of  Pterocarpus  erinaceus 
.  its  concrete  juice,  with  a  figure,  by  W.  F. 
neu,  is  contained  in  the  P.  J.  for  August,  1854 
1.  xiv.  p.  55). 

Butea  gum,  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
African  kino,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Butca 
'torn,  Roxb.,  or  Dhak-tree  of  Hindostan.  and  also 
'ome  extent  of  B.  superba.  The  juice  flows  from 
ural  fissures,  and  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark 
t  *re.e'  and  quickly  hardens.  It  is  in  small 
isated  tears,  or  irregular  angular  masses,  less  in 

uian  a  grain  of  barley,  apparently  black  and 
ne,  but  translucent  and  of  a  ruby-red  color  when 
aimed  m  small  fragments  bv  transmitted  light; 
i?„ri   sp5cllnens  the  tears  are  much  paler  than  de- 

t™,    i  o£  a  vel'y  beautiful  ruby  tint.    Many  of 

leais  have  small  portions  of  bark  adhering  to 
fliiw  „ ,  y/ieJery  brittle,  and  readily  pulverizable. 
ho  t.      j  sh  powder.    Thev  are  very  astringent 

tin8  t\  d0  n,ot  adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed, 
,  Mtle  sal'va  red.  The  relations  of  this  pro- 
n0ni.i3*Ler'  alcot>ol,  and  other  chemical  reagents 
fl  fwL  .  same  as  those  of  ordinary  kino.  When 

cent °m  'mPul'ities.  consisting  of  from  15  to  25 
llinii  t„  n  00?-  bark-  sand-  etc.,  it  contains,  ac- 
Mffihl»  E\.  Soily'  73-26  Pef  cent,  of  tannin,  5.05 
*le Rnh£otractlve'  aml  21-e7  of  gum  and  other 

BlrtS- ,  *?ce?-  "  is  "sed  in  the  arts  in  India, 
it  ,Bna°.nbtedly  be  employed  as  kino  in  medi- 

lanrt  ,7j  however,  very  seldom  imported  into 
■eira  t£™,  Ilever-  at  present,  into  this  country, 
idon  Z?  \  quantity  in  an  old  drug  store  in 
t  wrthS Vent  a  Portion  to  Guibourt,  from  which 
'«  P0«n>l?r?K.fUp^his,  description  of  African  kino. 

fnl I  nf  h^  the  kino  which  formerly  reached 
k  beer i  «, ?,  Pleces  of  wood,  bark,  etc.,  may 
(ls  of  R  f  Butea  gum.  For  a  description  of  the 
ea,  see  Ph'r',>  ''0(f«  from  which  Bengal  Kino  is  de- 
b«  Pit.  Rev.,  1896,  232. 


ined  by  E.  M.  Holmes,  who  stated  that  it  was 
evidently  yielded  by  P.  erinaceus.  (C.  D.,  1896, 
226.)  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese of  Angola,  under  the  name  of  Scmgue  de 
Drago.  As  described  by  Fothergill,  the  African 
kino,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  gummi 
rubrum  astringens  Gambinense,  was  in  lumps 
of  about  the  size  of  those  of  gum  Senegal  or 
dragon's  blood,  and  so  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  latter  that  a  good  judge  might  easily  be 
deceived.  These  lumps  were  hard,  brittle, 
opaque,  and  almost  black,  but  minute  frag- 
ments were  reddish  and  transparent  like  garnet. 
The  drug  was  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  astrin- 
gent and  sweetish  taste,  and  soluble  in  water 
to  the  extent  of  about  five  or  six  parts  out  of 
seven,  forming  a  deep  red  astringent  infusion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  variety  of 
kino  is  a  concrete  juice,  which  exudes  either 
spontaneously  or  from  wounds  in  the  bark, 
and  hardens  in  the  air.  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq., 
i.  358.) 

East  African  Kino. — This  drug  in  external 
characteristics  resembles  Malabar  kino,  but  its 
pieces  are  very  sharply  angular.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Pterocarpus  Bussei,  Harms,  and 
has  been  chemically  examined  by  E.  Schaer,  who 
states  that  it  contams  neither  pyrocatechin  nor 
kinoin,  but  otherwise  affords  reactions  similar 
to  those  of  Malabar  kino. 

5.  Australian  Kino.  Botany  Bay  Kino. 
Red  Gum. — This  kino  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  yielded  by  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  but  is 
now  known  to  be  produced  by  a  very  large 
number  of  species.  It  is  occasionally  obtained 
in  dry  masses  in  the  crevices  in  trees,  some- 
times by  incisions  into  the  bark,  but  more 
usually  is  simply  scraped  off  the  outside  of 
the  tree.  It  has  been  stated  that  five  hundred 
pounds  of  the  kino  are  sometimes  yielded  in 
a  single  year  by  one  tree,  but  this  seems  to 
be  a"  great  exaggeration.  Occasionally  the 
juice  reaches  England  unevaporated.1  Austra- 
lian kino  usually  occurs  in  dark,  reddish-brown 
masses  or  grains,  which  when  sufficiently  thin 
may  be  translucent  and  garnet-like.  It  is  very 
likely  to  contain  much  foreign  matter,  espe- 
cially the  scrapings  from  the  bark.  Coming 
from  so  many  sources,  it  varies  considerably 
in  its  physical  characteristics  and  its  relations 
to  solvents.  Although  the  Australian  kino  is 
produced  by  so  many  trees  and  is  much  used 
in  Australia,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  For  further  in- 
formation concerning  it  the  reader  is  referred 
to  an  elaborate  paper  on  it  by  J.  H.  Maiden. 

*Kino  iuicc  has  a  fine  deep  red  color,  a  slightly 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  decided*  astringent  taste  and 
on  evaporation  yields  a  genuine  kino  In  varying 
amount  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so 
caned \  Liquid  Kino,  or  apple  tree  utce,  which  s ;  ob- 
tained f?om  incisions  in  *"$K«*^r,S 

brown  or 2M 
^if  slfd  toItbeCOespecia.i.vteernplo.ved  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  tanning  nets. 
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in  P.  J.,  Oct.  1889  j1  also  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  1. 
Eucalyptus  kino  contains  catechin,  pyroeate- 
chin,  and  kinoin,  and  in  some  specimens  a 
volatile  oil,  giving  a  slightly  aromatic  odor  to 
the  drug,  which  is  especially  developed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid.  (See  also  Eucalypti  Gummi.) 
J.  H.  Maiden  (A.  J.  P.,  1895,  575)  states 
that  Australian  kino  contains  eudesmin  and 
aromadendrin.  The  former  of  these  when 
purified  exists  as  a  pure  white  mass  with  a 
lustre  resembling  spermaceti.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  but  crystallizes  out  again  on  cooling. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  not  in  benzene,  petroleum 
spirit,  or  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  dissolved  by 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  dark  color  changing  to 
purple,  by  nitric  acid  with  a  beautiful  yellow 
color.  Its  formula  is  given  as  C26H30O8,  and 
its  melting  point  as  99°  C.  The  second  sub- 
stance was  also  obtained  crystallized  from  boil- 
ing water,  and  melted  at  162°  C.  No  analysis 
has  been  made  of  it. 

6.  Myristica  Kino. — There  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Southern  India  a  kino  consisting  of 
smaller  or  larger  angular  pieces,  of  deep  garnet 
color,  in  thin  fragments,  and  having  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  Malabar  kino;  according 
to  E.  Schaer,  it  is  a  product  of  Myristica  mala- 
barica,  of  M.  fragrans,  and  probably  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  In  all  important  respects 
these  kinos  are  said  to  correspond  with  Malabar 
kino,  but  to  be  distinguishable  by  containing 
crystals  of  calcium  tartrate.  Myristica  Kino 
is  probably  a  distinctive  product  from  the  so- 
called  Syndai  varnish,  a  rich  red  fluid  obtained 
from  the  Myristica  gibbosa,  Hook  f.,  and  em- 
ployed in  Assam  as  a  varnish.  It  is  highly 
astringent  and  after  exposure  becomes  per- 
fectly impervious,  the  changes  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  ferment  or  enzyme.  As  has  been 
shown  by  D.  Hooper  (P.  J.,  June  20,  1903), 
Syndai_  varnish,  if  kept  in  corked  bottles,  gelat- 
inizes in  a  few  weeks.  Edmund  White  made 
an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  gelatiniza- 
tion  of  tincture  of  kino  (P.  J.,  May,  1903), 
from  which  it  appeared  that  this  phenomenon 
was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  kino  of  an 
enzyme  belonging  to  the  oxydases,  and  this 
enzyme  was  subsequently  isolated  by  David 
Hooper  from  the  fresh  juice  of  Myristica  gib- 
bosa (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  733)  yielding  an 
unofficial  variety  of  kino.  It  is  believed  by 
White  that  this  enzyme  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  official  as  well  as  other  kinos  by  a  judicious 
method  of  collection,  and  considers  it  probable 
that  the  following  one,  adopted  by  J.  G.  F. 
Marshall  and  described  in  the  "Agricultural 
Ledger"  (1900,  No.  11,  381),  will  accomplish 
this:  "A  longitudinal  cut  is  made  with  an  axe 
or  knife,  called  macha  katti,  through  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  down  to  the  cambium,  about  1£ 
ft.  long,  and  side  cuts  are  made  to  lead  into 


™,J  %  des«-iPtions  given  by  authors  of  this  kino 
11  lTcauAe  « he  ^ust.',?li-in  kinos  themselves  vary 
so  much.  Gathered  with  afferent  degrees  of  care 
and  from  probably  fifty  species  of  trees,  thev  of 
course,  must  be  of  varying  character 


this.  A  bamboo  tube  is  then  fixed  at  the  bo 
torn  of  the  main  incision  in  order  to  catc 
the  juice.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty-foi 
hours  the  flow  of  gum  ceases  and  the  bamk 
is  taken  down.  When  several  of  these  bamb 
cups  are  nearly  full  they  are  taken  to  hea 
quarters  and  emptied  into  a  large  cauldron  ar 
the  juice  boiled.  During  the  boiling,  the  ii 
purities,  consisting  of  pieces  of  bark,  wood  at 
leaves,  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  skimmed  0 
When  sufficiently  concentrated  to  the  consi^ 
ence  of  a  thick  extract  it  is  exposed  to  the  su 
in  thin  layers,  in  shallow  vessels  until  it  is  d 
enough  to  crumble  to  pieces.  The  kino  is  tin 
weighed  and  packed  away  in  wooden  cases 
(P.  J.,  1903,  702.) 

It  is  said  that  catechu,  broken  into  sin; 
fragments,  has  sometimes  been  sold  as  kir 
Fortunately,  little  injury  can  result  from  t 
substitution,  as  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  ft 
substances  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Uses. — Kino  is  powerfully  astringent,  and 
this  country  is  much  used  for  the  suppressi 
of  morbid  discharges.  In  diarrhoea,  not  i 
tended  with  febrile  excitement  or  inflammatic 
it  is  often  an  excellent  adjunct  to  opium  a 
the  absorbent  medicines,  and  is  a  favorite  a 
dition  to  chalk  mixture.  It  is  also  used 
chronic  dysentery  when  astringents  are  adm 
sible;  in  leucorrhcea  and  diabetes;  and  in  p( 
sive  hemorrhages,  particularly  those  from  t 
uterus  and  the  intestines.  The  infusion  m 
be  made  by  pouring  eight  fluidounces  of  bo 
ing  water  on  two  drachms  of  the  extract,  a 
straining  when  cool.  Aromatics  may  be  add< 
if  deemed  advisable.  The  dose  is  a  fluidom 
(30  Cc).  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  t!! 
tincture  renders  it  frequently  an  unsuital 
preparation. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  B 
Pulvis  Kino  Compositus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Ki 
U.  8.,  Br. 

KRAMERIA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

KRAMERIA  [Rhatany] 

(kra-me'ri-a) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Krameria  triandra  R' 
and  Pavon  (Peruvian  Krameria),  Kramc 
Ixina  Linne  (Savanilla  Krameria)  or  of  K 
meria  argentea  Martius  (Para  or  Brazil) 
Krameria)  (Fam.  Krameriacece) ."  U.S.  1 
dried  root  of  (1)  Para  Rhatany,  a  species 
Krameria,  attributed  to  Krameria  argent 
Mart.;  or  of  (2)  Peruvian  Rhatany,  Kramej 
triandra,  Ruiz  and  Pavon."  Br. 

Krameriae  Radix,  Br.,  Rhatany  Root ;  Radix 
tanha?;  Ratanhia,  Ft:  Cod.;  Radix  Ratannite,  r. 
Ratanhiawurzel,  (?.;  Ratania,  It.;  Ratania  (Ka.z 
Sp. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  hot; 
ists  concerning  the  family  to  which  Krame 
belongs.  Chodat  (Arch,  d,  Sc.  Phys.  et  Na,- 
xxiv.,  Nov.  1890)  placed  the  genus  m  a  c 
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Krameria. 


ct  order  by  itself, — viz.,  the  Krameriaceae. 
ler  and  Prantl  consider  its  proper  place  to 
among  the  Csesalpinoidese-Kramerieae  in  the 

Leguminosas. 
rameria  triandra,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor. 
ruv.  i.  61. — The  rhatany  plant  is  a  shrub, 
ing  a  long,  much-branched,  spreading  root, 
blackish-red  color;  with  a  round,  procum- 
it,  very  dark  colored  stem,  divided  into 
nerous  branches,  of  which  the  younger  are 
fy  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  hairs,  giving 
m  a  white,  silky  appearance.  The  leaves  are 
sessile,  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  entire,  pre- 
ting  on  both  surfaces  the  same  silky  white- 
with  the  young  branches.  The  flowers 
lake-colored,  and  stand  singly  on  short 
luncles  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

stamens  are  three.  The  nectary  is  of  four 
Sets,  the  two  upper  spatulate,  the  lower 
ndish  and  shorter.  The  fruit  is  globular,  of 
size  of  a  pea,  surrounded  by  stiff  reddish- 
wn  prickles,  and  having  one  or  two  seeds, 
a  native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  growing  in 
argillaceous  and  sandy  places.  It  flowers  at 
seasons,  but  is  at  the  height  of  its  bloom  in 
ober  and  November.  The  root  is  dug  up 
er  the  rains,  and,  according  to  Tschudi,  it 
pecially  obtained  in  the  southern  provinces 
Peru.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  K.  Ixina,  L., 
ch  is,  however,  distinguished  by  having  four 
nens,  and  occurs  in  Guiana  and  Northern 
zil.  The  name  rhatany  is  said  to  express  in 
t  tongue  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  the  creep- 
character  of  the  plant  yielding  the  root, 
hatany  is  received  in  pieces  of  various 
pes  and  dimensions,  some  being  simple,  some 
e  or  less  branched,  the  largest  as  much  as 
nch  in  thickness,  derived  from  the  main  body 
he  root,  the  smallest  not  thicker  than  a  small 
,  consisting  of  the  minute  ramifications, 
pieces  are  often  nearly  cylindrical,  and  as 
h  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  Sometimes 
iy  of  the  radicles  are  united  in  a  common 
d,  which  is  short,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  roots  are 
posed  of  a  dark,  reddish-b  rown,  slightly 
ous,  easily  separable  bark,  and  a  central 
ay  portion,  less  colored,  but  still  reddish  or 
hsh  yellow. 

Peruvian  Krameria. — Root-branches  several 
"any,  usually  attached  to  a  short,  hard,  and 
ay  tap-root,  which  is  1.5  to  4  Cm.  thick, 
ibly  fissured,  and  supporting  a  knotty,  sev- 
-  to  many-headed  crown;  roots  of  variable 
<h,  rarely  exceeding  50  Cm.  and  usually  less 
1  „       tm(1k,  cylindrical,  flexuous  or  wavy, 
flexible;  externally  light  red-brown,  more 
'ess  marked  with  dark,  scaly  patches,  espe- 
v  upward,  otherwise  smoothish,  devoid  of 
averse  fissures;  fracture  tough  and  splin- 
the  pinkish-brown  bark  occupying  less 
lone-third  of  the  radius,  the  wood  yellowish 
Pmkish-white,  finely  radiate;  inodorous  and 
a  very  astringent  taste. 
jWanflla  and  Brazilian  Kramerias—  Branches 
ly  occurring  detached  from  the  tap-root 


and  crown,  less  flexuous  than  those  last  de- 
scribed, externally  of  a  purple-brown  or  choco- 
late brown,  and  with  numerous  transverse 
cracks  or  fissures;  fracture  less  tough  than 
that  of  Peruvian  Krameria,  the  bark  and  wood 
both  darker,  the  bark  occupying  two-fifths 
or  more  of  the  radius,  the  taste  more  astrin- 
gent than  that  of  Peruvian  Krameria."  U.  S.1 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  now  recognizes 
two  varieties  of  rhatany,  which  it  describes  as 
follows.  "  1.  Para  Rhatany  occurs  in  cylindrical 
pieces,  and  is  characterized  by  its  purplish- 
brown  color  and  smooth  thick  bark,  marked  at 
intervals  by  deep  transverse  cracks,  and  adher- 
ing firmly  to  the  wood,  which  is  of  a  pale  red- 
dish-brown color.   Fracture  short.   2.  Peruvian 

1  There  are  various  rhatanies  in  European  com- 
merce. Savanilla,  or  New  Granada  Rhatany,  is  yielded 
by  the  K.  tomcntosa,  St.  Hil.  (A".  Ixina,  vnr.  £), 
growing  in  Colombia,  British  Guiana,  and  Northern 
Brazil.  According  to  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury.  it  is 
never  so  knotty  and  irregular  as  the  true  rhatany, 
and  is  well  distinguished  by  its  dull  purplish-brown 
color,  its  thick,  smooth  bark  (J  to  J  the  diameter  of 
the  wood),  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows  aud 
here  aud  there  deep  transverse  cracks,  and  by  the 
bark  not  easily  splitting  off.  Its  tannic  acid  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Peruvian  drug.  If  the 
powdered  root  be  shaken  with  water  and  reduced 
iron,  filtered,  and  the  liquid  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  an  intense  violaceous  color  will  be  produced. 
Peruvian  Rhatany,  similarly  treated,  gives  a  dingy 
brown.  Thin  sections  of  true  rhatany,  moistened 
with  a  ferrous  salt,  become  grayish:  Savanilla 
rhatany.  violet.  Para  Rhatany  was  described  by 
Berg  in  1865,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  root  of 
K.  argentea.  It  is  in  long  pieces  (some  16  to  20 
inches'),  from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  of  a  dark-gray  or  brownish  color, 
and,  like  the  Savanilla,  becoming  bluish  black  when 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  tannic  acid  in  the  bark.  In  this 
variety  the  root  has  a  peculiar  elasticity  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  Peruvian  and  Savanilla  varieties. 
Some  of  the  pieces  exhibit  numerous  corky  warts. 
There  are  also  microscopical  characters  which  distin- 
guish it.  Two  forms  of  rhatany  which  Cotton  has 
described  as  Black  and  Brown  Antilles  Rhatany,  be- 
cause produced  in  these  islands,  though  admitted  also 
to  be  derived  from  different  places  on  the  neighboring 
continent,  have  been  pronounced  by  FIucKiger,  aner 
a  careful  examination,  to  be  identical  with  the  1  aiv 
rhatany.  (P.  J..  July,  1870.  p.  84  ).  According  to 
the  studies  of  K.  G.  Dunwoody,  this  rhataiij  con- 
tains the  same  active  principles  as  the  root  ot  a. 
triandra,  but  in  slightly  less  quantity.    (-1.  J-   '  ■» 

18A°  rhatany  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  London 
market  from  Guayaquil.    It  .is  described  as    i  large 
woodv   root   from   one-half  inch   to  tw     in  hes  n 
diameter     The   bark    s    of   a    reddish-bron  u    col  >r 
with  blackish t  streaks,  is  thin  in  comparison  to  the 
meditu  Ilium?  is  of  a  fibrous  texture  and  1S isomewlu. 
striated  on  the  surface  and  dotted  over  wit  smaM 
nrarts     It    has    a    verv    astringent    taste,    but  no 
marked    dor     E."  M.  Holmes  thinks  that  it  is  not 
the  product  of  the  genus  Krameria  According ;  to 
the  analysis  of  Passmore.  Guayaa'iU '  •  ha  tan  p  con 
tains  a  larger  quantity  of  tann.n  than  t he  I  en  an 
drug,  but  less  than  the  Para  or  the  Savanilla 
(P.  J.,  xvi.  878.)     A  spurious  pnatany  Of  unK 
botanical  origin,  has  appeared  in  the  English ^  mar 
ket  coming  from   Peru.    The  root  is  ,taP^">  'VJ, 
varies  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

&KUBB*  JStft,  g» 

Marsden.  P.  </..  1001.  618.  rnivorsltv 

According  to  an  analysis  made ■  ir  ihe  umre 
of   Wisconsin,   the   Krameria  tanccolata  lorre 
North  America  yields  34.5  per  cen of  extract  ana 
17  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  is  _tn"f'°™  "c/^  Strikes 
the  official  drug     When  treated  ^th  Iron 
a  deep-purple  color,  and  is  thus  easily  nisi  ^  ^ 

SS  fS^^SV^M  ."violet  color. 
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Rhatany  is  characterized  by  its  dark  reddish- 
brown  color  and  its  yellowish  woody  axis,  frorn 
which  the  bark  readily  separates.  The  bark  is 
thinner  than  that  of  Para  Rhatany,  bright  red- 
dish brown  internally,  and  rough  and  scaly 
except  in  the  smaller  pieces.  Fracture  splin- 
tery." Rhatany  is  without  odor,  but  has  a 
bitter,  very  astringent,  slightly  sweetish  taste, 
which  is  connected  with  its  medicinal  virtues,  and 
is  much  stronger  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  lig- 
neous part.  The  smallest  pieces  are  therefore 
preferable,  as  they  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  bark.  The  powder  is  of  a  reddish 
color.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  by 
water  and  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color.  From  the  researches  of 
Vogel,  Gmelin,  Peschier,  and  Trommsdorff,  it 
appears  to  contain  tannic  acid,  lignin,  and 
minute  quantities  of  gum,  starch,  saccharine 
matter,  and  an  acid  which  Peschier  considered 
as  peculiar  and  named  krameric  acid.  The 
tannic  acid  is  in  three  states:  1st,  that  of 
purity,  in  which  it  is  without  color;  2d,  that  of 
phlobaphene  or  anhydride,  in  which  it  has  lost 
its  astringency  and  been  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  the  air ;  and,  3d,  that  of  extractive, 
which  is  a  soluble  combination  of  tannin  and 
its  anhydride,  and  is  the  substance  which  im- 
parts to  the  infusion  and  tincture  their  char- 
acteristic reddish-brown  color.  (Soubeiran,  J. 
P.  C,  xix.  596.)  The  tannic  acid  of  rhatany 
(krameria-tannic  or  ratanhia-tannic  acid)  is 
separated  by  treating  the  ethereal  extract  of  the 
bark  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution.  It  gives  a  dark-green  precipitate  with 
ferric  chloride,  a  flesh-colored  one  with  gelatin, 
and  none  with  tartar  emetic.  (Gmelin.)  The 
tannin  of  rhatany,  in  the  presence  of  melted 
potassium  hydroxide,  is  transformed  into  proto- 
catechuic  acid  and  phloroglucin,  and  with  diluted 
acids  gives  glucose  and  a  peculiar  red  coloring 
principle  called  ratanhia  red,  C26H22O11.  (J.  P. 
C,  Janv.  1868,  p.  73.)  The  proportion  of  red 
astringent  matter  obtained  by  Vogel  was  40  per 
cent.  The  mineral  acids  and  most  of  the  metal- 
lic salts  throw  down  precipitates  with  the  infu- 
sion, decoction,  and  tincture  of  rhatany,  and  are 
incompatible  in  prescription. 

In  examining  a  specimen  of  extract  of  rhat- 
any from  America,  Wittstein  discovered  an 
alkaloid,  which  he  thought  to  be  identical  with 
tyrosine.  A  somewhat  different  result  was  ob- 
tained by  Ruge,  who,  after  an  examination, 
showed  that  the  new  alkaloid  is  not  identical 
with  tyrosine,  for  it  has  the  formula  C10H13NO3, 
while  that  of  tyrosine  is  C9H11NO3,  but  is  rather 
homologous  with  it.  Like  tyrosine,  it  is  an 
anndo-acid,  and  forms  salts  equally  with  mineral 
acids  and  with  strong  bases.  It  was  called 
ratanhme  by  Ruge.  Gintl  (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  p. 
300)  obtained  ratanhine  from  resina  d'angelim 
pcdra,  a  resin  from  Brazil.  Krietmair  has 
also  obtained  this  principle  from  a  sample  of 
extract  of  rhatany.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1875,  p.  266.) 

Cold  water,  by  means  of  displacement  or  per- 
colation, extracts  all  the  astringency  of  rhatany, 


forming  a  clear  deep-red  infusion,  which  upo 
careful  evaporation  yields  an  almost  perfect! 
soluble  extract.    The  root  yields  its  virtues  al: 
to  boiling  water  by  maceration,  but  the  resul 
ing  infusion  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling, 
consequence  of  the  deposition  of  apotherne  takt 
up  by  the  water  when  heated.    By  boiling  wi 
water  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  apotken 
is  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tl 
pure  tannin  becomes  insoluble  in  cold  wate 
and  medicinally  inert,  either  by  combining  wi 
the  starch  which  is  also  dissolved,  or  by  co 
version  into  apotheme  through  the  agency 
the  atmosphere.    The  decoction  is,  therefoi 
an  ineligible  preparation,  and  the  extract  1 
suiting  from  its  evaporation,  though  great 
in  weight  than  that  from  the  cold  infusic 
contains  much  less  soluble  and  active  matt 
Alcohol  dissolves  a  larger  proportion  of  t 
root  than  water,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  sol 
tion  of  apotheme,  and  the  alcoholic  extn 
contains  little  if  any  more  of  the  astringe 
principle  than  that  prepared  by  cold  wat 
while  it  is  encumbered  with  much  inert  matt 
(See  Extractum  Kramerice.) 

Uses. — Rhatany  is  generally  tonic  and  pow 
fully  astringent,  and  may  be  advantageou: 
given  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  passive  hemorrhag 
especially  menorrhagia,  some  forms  of  leuc 
rhoea,  and  in  all  those  cases  in  which  kino  a 
catechu  are  beneficial.  It  has  long  been  used 
Peru  as  a  remedy  in  bowel  complaints,  as  a  c 
roborant  in  cases  of  enfeebled  stomach,  and  a 
local  application  to  spongy  gums.  Ruiz,  o 
of  the  authors  of  the  Peruvian  Flora,  first  rm 
it  known  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  after  \ 
year  1816  that  it  began  to  come  into  general  1 1 
It  has  the  advantage  over  the  astringent  extn  , 
imported,  that,  being  brought  hi  the  state  of  j 
root,  it  is  free  from  adulteration,  and  may 
prescribed  with  confidence.  In  the  form 
infusion,  tincture,  and  extract,  rhatany 
been  used  locally  in  fissure  of  the  anus, 
lapsus  ani,  and  leucorrhosa. 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  twenty  to  thirty  gr 
(1.3  to  2.0  Gm.)  ;  but  the  decoction  (an  ou 
to  the  pint)  is  preferable,  the  dose  being  fj 
one  to  two  fluidounees  (30  to  60  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Krameriee,  TJ. 
Fluidextractum  Kramerise,  TJ.  8.;  Infusum 
meriae,  Br.;  Liquor  Krameriae  Concentratus, 
Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Br.;  Syrupus 
meriae,  U.  8.  /from  fluidextract)  ;  Tinctura 
merise,  TJ.  8.,  Br.;  Troehisci  Krameriffi,  I 
{Br.)    (from  extract);  Trochiseus  Krameria 
Coeainas,  Br.  (from  extract). 

LACTUCARIUM.  U.  S. 

LACTUCARIUM 

(lae-tu-ca'ri-um) 

"  The  concrete  milk-juice  of  Lactuca  vi 
Linne  (Fam.  Composites) ."  TJ.  S. 

Lactucarium  Anglicum,  Lactucarium  Germani 
Strong-scented  Lettuce,  Green  Endive  ;  Laciuc.a 
Fr.  Cod.;  Giftlattichsaft,  G.;  Lactucano,  Bp. 
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The  plants  of  this  genus  yield  when  wounded 
milky  juice,  to  which,  indeed,  they  owe  their 
sneric  name.  In  some  of  them  this  juice  pos- 
sses  valuable  narcotic  properties.  This  is  the 
ise,  among  others,  with  L.  sativa,  L.  virosa, 
nd  L.  altissima.  It  was  supposed  that  our 
ative  L.  canadensis,  L.,  or  wild  lettuce,  might 
ave  similar  virtues,  and  Bigelow  was  informed 
y  physicians  who  had  employed  it  that  it  acts 
3  an  anodyne,  and  promotes  the  secretion  from 
le  skin  and  kidneys.  But,  according  to  Auber- 
ier,  the  milky  juice  of  this  plant  is  of  a  flat 
nd  sweetish  taste  without  bitterness,  contains 
inch  mannite,  but  no  bitter  principle,  and  is 
estitute  of  narcotic  properties.  (Ann.  Ther., 
343,  p.  18.)  The  probability  is  that  it  is  nearly 
r  quite  inert.1  Therefore,  though  formerly 
nlding  a  place  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
as  been  discarded.  In  Europe  Lactuca  Scari- 
la,  L.,  is  said  to  be  substituted  for  the  official 
lant. 

Lactuca  sativa,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1523,  B. 
T.  161. — The  garden  lettuce  is  an  annual 
lant.  The  stem,  which  rises  above  two  feet,  is 
rect,  round,  simple  below,  and  branching  in  its 
pper  part.  The  lower  leaves  are  obovate, 
nmded  at  the  end,  and  undulating;  the  upper 
ve  smaller,  sessile,  cordate,  and  toothed;  both 
re  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color, 
'he  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  small,  and  disposed 
i  an  irregular  terminal  corymb.  Before  the 
ower-stem  begins  to  shoot,  the  plant  contains  a 
land  pellucid  juice,  has  little  taste  or  odor, 
nd  is  much  used  as  a  salad  for  the  table,  but 
tiring  the  period  of  inflorescence  it  abounds 
a  milky  juice,  which  readily  escapes  from 
ticisions  in  the  stem,  and  has  been  found  to  pos- 
pss  decided  medicinal  as  well  as  sensible  proper- 
ies.  The  juice  is  more  abundant  in  the  wild 
han  in  the  cultivated  plants.  The  original  na- 
ive country  of  the  garden  lettuce  is  unknown, 
he  plant  has  been  cultivated  from  time  iin- 
aemorial,  and  flourishes  equally  in  hot  and  tem- 
perate latitudes.  Some  botanists  suppose  that 
'>.  virosa  of  the  old  continent  is  the  parent  of 
H  the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plant. 
Lactuca  virosa,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1526; 
J  oodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  75,  t.  31;  B.  &  T.  160. 
Hie  acrid  or  strong-scented  lettuce  is  biennial, 
nth  a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  erect, 
>nckly  near  the  base,  above  smooth  and  divided 
nto  branches.  The  lower  leaves  are  large, 
)blong-ovate,  undivided,  toothed,  commonly 
mckly  on  the  under  side  of  the  midrib,  sessile, 
md  horizontal;  the  upper  are  smaller,  claspine:, 
Pnd  often  lobed;  the  bracts  are  cordate  and 


hr  '^.ln7estlgation  of  our  native  Lactuca  canadensis 
frnm  it  as  led  t0  conclusions  differing  essentially 
hVM„-  .  ,°.f  Aubergier.  The  milky  juice  collected 
wo*  himself  from  plants  in  his  neighborhood 

shr.mi  ,lfJ  nuiekly  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  that 
i  ,,™,  n.luch  'n  drying,  and,  so  far  from  a  flat 
Beona  n  a,.Perslstent  bitterness,  and  a  heavy,  nau- 
tili,  '„  narcotlc  odor.  Having  prepared  a  syrup  from 
"is  concrete  juice,  he  gave  it  for  trial  to  Da  Costa 

and  hw2    .  IiiIler-  who  found  n  decidedly  useful, 
,,.„'  ,  I  t|1e  latter  physician  it  was  pronounced  quite 
mo      ,he  imPorted  German  lactucarium.  (A.  J.  P., 
'  "Ji  p.  145. ) 


pointed.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  sul- 
phur-yellow color,  and  disposed  in  a  panicle. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

L.  virosa  is  lactescent,  and  has  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable odor  like  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitter- 
ish, acrid  taste.  It  was  admitted  by  the  late 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  lactucarium,  which  it  is  said 
to  yield  in  greater  quantity  and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  the  garden  lettuce.  Schutz  of  Ger- 
many, obtained  only  17  grains,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  a  single  plant  of  the  garden  lettuce, 
while  a  plant  of  L.  virosa  yielded  56  grains. 

Lactucarium  is  chiefly  produced  in  Scot- 
land, in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  in  France. 
According  to  Eairgrieve,  in  Scotland1  the  plant 
cultivated  is  L.  virosa,  var.  wontana.  Late 
in  July  or  early  in  August  the  collectors  pro- 
ceed over  the  field,  cutting  the  head  of  each 
stalk  and  scraping  the  flow  into  their  vessels. 
This  is  repeated  several  times  daily  until  the 
plants  are  exhausted.  (P.  J.,  iii.  972.)  Auber- 
gier  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  French 
producer.  He  cultivated  the  L.  altissima,  a 
gigantic  Caucasian  plant,  which  reaches  the 
height  of  9  feet.  In  collecting,  transverse  in- 
cisions were  made  daily,  beginning  at  the  top. 
In  Germany  the  plan  is  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  Scotland.2 

Lactucarium,3  as  brought  from  England,  is 
in  small,  irregular  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
or  larger,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  externally, 
and  of  a  narcotic  odor  and  bitter  taste.  As 
prepared  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  commonly  in 
roundish,  compact,  and  rather  hard  masses, 
weighing  several  ounces.  (Christison.)  A 
variety  known  in  our  market  as  German  lactu- 
carium is  in  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  an  inch  in  thickness,  four-sided,  with 
one  side  convex  and  the  three  others  flat,  or 
slightly  concave  from  shrinking,  as  if  quarter 
sections  of  a  saucer-shaped  cake  which  had  been 
divided  before  it  was  quite  dry.  The  color 
on  the  outeT  or  convex  surface  is  darkish 
brown,  that  of  the  cut  surfaces  light  yellowish 
brown.  From  experiments  by  Parrish  and 
Bakes,  the  German  appears  to  be  inferior  to 
the  English,  as  44  per  cent,  of  spirituous 
extract  was  obtained  from  the  latter,  and  only 
36  per  cent,  from  the  former,  while  the  two 
extracts  were  about  equal  in  their  sensible 
properties.  (A.  J.  P.,  I860,  p.  226.)  French 
lactucarium  resembles  the  German,  except  in 
being  in  circular  cakes  about  an  inch  and  a  halt 
in  diameter.  The  official  description  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Usually  in  quarter  sections  of  hemis- 
pherical masseS;orinJrreg^ffin^^ 


to  P.  J.,  June, .1873. _V^-iuggested  for- 

pposed 
roba- 

ssed 


t 

Fairgrieve 


"  »F5or  various  plans  which  have  been  suggest 
collecting  the  drug  see  14th  ed  I,  ^  u. 

3  The  thridace  of  Francois,  ai         1       ..  L 
to  be  'identical  with  lactucarium    Is  in  a  P 
bility  nothing  more  than  the  >»^g  as  <Vh  in 
juice  of  lettuce  and   »>d#%™?ea™8 'being  rejected, 
the  French  Code*  of  183,.    he  'ea  d_  bojng 


and  the  stalks  alone,  near 
subjected  to  pressure 
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externally  dull  reddish-brown  or  grayish-brown ; 
internally  light  brown  or  yellowish,  the  cut 
surface  having  a  waxy  lustre  and  some- 
what porous;  odor  distinct,  opium-like;  taste 
strongly  bitter.  Lactucarium  is  partly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  triturated  with 
water  it  yields  a  turbid  mixture.  When  boiled 
with  water  it  softens  and  yields  a  brownish- 
colored  liquid  which,  after  cooling,  is  not 
colored  blue  by  iodine  T.S."  U.  S.  In  color, 
taste,  and  odor,  lactucarium  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  opium,  and  has  sometimes  been 
called  lettuce  opium.  It  does  not  attract  mois- 
ture from  the  air.  It  yields  nearly  half  its 
weight  to  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep- 
brown  infusion.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  From  its  resemblance  in  sensible 
properties  and  therapeutic  effects  to  opium, 
it  was  conjectured  to  contain  morphine,  or 
some  analogous  principle,  but  this  conjecture 
has  not  yet  been  verified.  Buchner,  Aubergier, 
and  Walz  claim  severally  to  have  discovered  the 
active  principle,  which  has  been  named  lac- 
tucin, but  the  substances  obtained  by  these 
different  chemists  are  not  exactly  identical  in 
properties,  and  the  lactucin  of  Walz  and 
Aubergier  is  considered  by  Lenoir  as  owing 
its  bitterness  to  impurities,  separated  from 
which  it  is  without  taste  and  inert.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  earlier  analyses  of  lactucarium, 
see  16th  edition  U.  S.  D.  Ludwig  found,  in 
100  parts,  48.63  of  substances  insoluble  in 
water,  and  51.37  of  substances  soluble  in  water. 
Of  the  insoluble  matter  42.64  parts  were  of 
lactucerin  or  lactucone,  in  snow-white  aggre- 
gated granules,  dissolving  in  strong  hot  alco- 
hol which  deposits  it  on  cooling,  readily  soluble 
in  ether  but  insoluble  in  water,  incapable  of 
saponification  by  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
therefore  not  properly  a  fat,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  faintly  reddening  litmus  paper.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hesse  states  that  lactucone  is  a 
mixture  of  esters,  of  which  one,  C36H5802(C2H3 
0)2,  is  a  diacetyl  ester  yielding,  when  sapon- 
ified, a-lactucerol,  C36H60O2,  and  acetic  acid, 
while  the  other  is  a  mono-aeetyl  ester,  CaeHss 
02(C2H30).  Of  the  51.37  parts  soluble  in 
water,  6.98  were  albumen,  1.75  lactucerin,  held 
in  solution  by  other  substances,  27.68  bitter 
extract  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
14.96  aqueous  extract  insoluble  in  alcohol  of 
0.830.  The  former  of  these  extracts  was  found 
to  contain  a  peculiar  acid  substance  called  lac- 
tucic acid,  and  the  lactucin  of  Aubergier. 
Lactucic  acid  is  of  difficult  crystallization,  light 
yellow,  strongly  bitter,  without  sour  taste,  of 
an  acid  reaction,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water.  It  has  as  much  claim  as  any  other 
discovered  substance  to  be  considered  the  active 
principle  of  lactucarium. 

The  assertion  sometimes  made  that  Lactuea 
vn-osa  contains  a  mydriatic  alkaloid  has  been 
disproved  by  J.  C.  Braithwaite  and  H.  E. 
Stevenson,  P.  J.,  1903,  148.  Farr  and  Wright 
i  *  1904,  P-  16)  claim,  however,  to  have 
definitely  established  the  presence  of  a  mydria- 


tic alkaloid,  giving  alkaloidal  reactions  witl 
Mayer's  and  Thresh's  reagents,  and  producing 
a  powerful  mydriatic  effect  upon  the  eye.  Be 
sides  the  above  ingredients,  Ludwig  found  ii 
lactucarium  a  substance  resembling  mannite 
oxalic  acid,  another  organic  acid  not  well  de 
termined,  a  soft  resin,  potassium,  magnesium 
and  ferric  oxide.  Distilled  with  diluted  sul 
phuric  acid,  it  gave  an  acid  product  smellim 
like  lactucarium,  which,  saturated  with  calciun 
carbonate,  and  again  distilled  with  potassiun 
bisulphate,  yielded  an  acid  fluid  having  the  odo 
of  valerian.    (A.  J.  P.,  xx.  57.) 

Kromayer  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  105,  p.  3)  founc 
also  lactucopikrin,  C44H32O21,  a  brown,  amor 
phous,  and  very  bitter  substance  of  weak  aci( 
reaction.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  aleo 
hoi.  Ludwig's  lactucic  acid  Kromayer  consider: 
to  be  an  oxidation  product  of  lactucopikrin. 

Hesse  (Handivdrterbuch,  iv.  p.  8)  prepare* 
lactucerin,  and  finds  it  to  crystallize  in  whiti 
needles,  fusing  point  210°  C,  soluble  in  hot  lig 
roin,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  On  fusion  witl 
potassium  hydroxide  it  yields  acetic  acid  am 
lactuceryl  alcohol,  C18H30O,  which  forms  whiti 
needles,  fusing  at  162°  C,  and  is  easily  solubli 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  hot  alcohol.  Hesse  ha; 
since  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  234,  p.  243)  determine* 
that  lactucarium  contains  the  acetates  of  a 
and  p-lactucerol,  C18H30O.  These  compounc 
ethers  are  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  anc 
water  added,  which  precipitates  a-  and  j3-lae 
tucerol.  These  are  washed,  dried  in  the  air 
and  taken  up  with  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling 
a-lactucerol  separates  out  first  and  can  be 
purified  by  recrystallization,  while  the  /3-lae- 
tucerol  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor 
The  acetate  of  a-lactucerol  fuses  at  210°  C.; 
while  that  of  /3-laetucerol  fuses  at  230°  C 
For  an  examination  of  Russian  lactucarium,  b\ 
L.  Schiperovitch,  see  Ph.  Z.  B.  or  D.  C,  1886. 

Uses. — The  ancients  believed  that  lettuce  hac 
soporific  properties,  and  many  years  ago  J 
R.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia,  first  proposed  the 
employment  of  the  inspissated  milky  juice  as, 
a  medicine.  It  was  chiefly,  however,  through 
the  recommendation  by  Duncan  Sr.,  of  Edm- 
burgh,  that  the  medicine  came  into  use  and 
was  adopted  as  official  in  various  pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has,  al- 
though in  a  very  much  inferior  degree,  the 
anodyne  and  calming  properties  of  opium,  with- 
out its  disposition  to  derange  the  digestive 
organs.  It  has  been  employed  in  this  country 
to  some  extent  to  allay  cough  and  quiet  nervous 
irritation,  but  we  believe  that  the  general  ex- 
perience is  in  accord  with  our  own  in  finding 
it  to  be  almost  devoid  of  narcotic  properties. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  good 
results  from  its  use.  Water  distilled  from  let- 
tuce .(eau  de  laitue)  is  used  in  France  as  a  nnldj 
sedative,  in  the  quantity  of  from  two  to  tour 
ounces.  The  fresh  leaves  boiled  in  water  are 
sometimes  employed  in  the  shape  of  cataplasm. 
It  is  said  that  in  Egypt  a  mild  oil  is  derived 
from  the  seeds,  fit  for  culinary  use. 
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Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  6m.), 
t  much  larger  quantities  may  be  given  with- 
t  obvious  effects. 

)ff.  Prep. — Syrupus  Lactucarii,  U.  8.  (from 
cture)  ;  Tinctura  Lactucarii,  U.  <b'. 

LAMELL/E. 

DISCS 

(la-mel'lse) 

elatina  Medicata  in  Lamellis  ;  Medicated  Gelatin 
Disques  de  Gelatine,  Fr. ;  Gelatinlamellen, 
atinplattchen,  G. 

Jnder  this  head  are  included  in  the  British 
armacopceia  minute  gelatin  discs  which  con- 
traces  of  alkaloids,  and  which  are  designed 
be  inserted  by  oculists  under  the  eyelid, 
order  to  produce,  through  solution  in  the 
's,  such  effects  as  they  desire.  A  hot  solu- 
n  of  gelatin  containing  the  alkaloid  in  proper 
>portion  is  poured  on  a  slightly  greased  glass 
porcelain  plate,  cooled  and  dried,  and  then  cut 

0  discs,  which,  by  previous  calculation,  will 
found  to  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of 
dicament.  A  little  glycerin  is  added  to  keep 
m  from  getting  too  hard  and  dry. 

LAMELLAE  ATROPIN/c.  Br. 

DISCS  OF  ATROPINE 

(la-meTlae  at-ro-pl'nse ) 

Msques  d' Atropine,  Fr. ;  Atropinpliittchen,  G. 

Discs  of  Gelatin,  with  some  Glycerin,  each 
gbing  about  1-50  grain  (1.3  milligrammes), 

1  containing  1-5000  grain  (0.013  milli- 
-mme)  of  Atropine  Sulphate."  Br. 

LAMELLAE  COCAIM/G.  Br. 

DISCS  OF  COCAINE 

(la-mel'lse  co-ca-i'nae) 

>isques  de  Cocaine,  Fr.;  Cocainpliittchen,  G. 
Discs  of  Gelatin,  with  some  Glycerin,  each 
'gbing  about  1-30  grain  (2.17  milligrammes), 
I  containing  1-50  grain  (1.3  milligrammes) 
Cocaine  Hydrochloride. 

ach  Disc  is  four  times  the  strength  of  a 
c  of  Cocaine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
1885."  Br. 

LAMELL/E  HOMATROPIN/E.  Br. 

DISCS  OF  HOMATROPINE 

(la-mel'lse  ho-mat-ro-pi'nse) 

^qoeS    dHomatr°Pine,    Fr.;  Homatropinpliitt- 

.  Discs  of  Gelatin,  with  some  Glycerin,  each 
'ping  about  1-50  grain  (1.3  milligrammes), 
«  Containing  1-100  grain  (0.65  milligramme) 
Uomatropine  Hydrobromide."  Br. 
Lucas ,  (C.  1899,  959)  furnishes  an  im- 
<nfcd  f°i-nmla  for  these  discs;  it  is  as  follows: 
(44) 


Gelatin,  30  gr. ;  Glycerin,  3  gr. ;  Distilled  water, 
150  gr.;  Homatropine  hydrobromide,  10  gr. 
Dissolve  and  pour  on  to  a  waxed  plate,  so  as 
to  produce  a  him  exactly  1  inches  square. 
When  dry,  but  still  supple,  punch  out  discs 
1-7  inch  diameter. 

The  product  is  about  781  discs,  the  remainder 
of  the  film  being  wasted.  Each  disc  will  weigli 
rather  less  than  1-20  gr.  No  inconvenience  has 
been  found  in  using  discs  weighing  1-15  gr., 
as,  owing  to  their  extreme  tenuity,  they  soften 
as  soon  as  they  are  inserted  beneath  the  eyelid. 

LAMELL/E  PHYSOSTIGMIN/E.  Br. 

DISCS  OF  PHYSOSTIGMINE 

(la-mel'la?  phy-so-stig-nri'nae) 

Disques  d'Eserine,  Fr. ;  Physostigminplattehen,  G. 

"  Discs  of  Gelatin,  with  some  Glycerin,  each 
weighing  about  1-50  grain  (1.3  milligrammes), 
and  containing  1-1000  grain  (0.065  milli- 
gramme) of  Physostigrnine  Sulphate."  Br. 

LAPPA.  U.  S. 

LAPPA  [Burdock  Root] 

(lap'pa) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Arctium  Lappa  Linne, 
or  of  other  species  of  Arctium  (Fam.  Com- 
posites), collected  from  plants  of  the  first  year's 
growth."    U.  S. 

Radix  Bardana?,  Bazzies,  Beggars'  Buttons,  Cuckoo 
Button,  Harebur;  Bardane,  Fr.  Cod.;  Glouieron,  Fr., 
Klettenwurzel,  G.;  Bardana.  It. 

The  stem  of  the  burdock  is  succulent,  pubes- 
cent, branching,  and  three  or  four  feet  m 
height,  bearing  very  large,  cordate,  denticulate 
leaves,  which  are  green  on  their  upper  surface, 
whitish  and  downy  on  the  under,  and  stand 
on  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  purine, 
with  heads  globose,  and  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  involucre  consists  of  imbricated  scales,  with 
hooked  extremities,  b^  which  they  adhere  to 
cloth  and  the  coats  of  animals.  The  achenes 
are  oblong,  somewhat  compressed  and  three- 
angled,  ribbed,  truncate.  Although  a  native  ot 
Europe,  burdock  is  abundant  in  the  tinted 
States,  where  it  grows  on  the  roadsides,  among 
rubbish,  and  in  cultivated  grounds.  There  are 
three  recognized  species  of  Arctium  m  Nortli 
America,— viz.,  A.  tomentosum  (Lam.).  bctoK. 
(Woolly  or  Cottony  Burdock);  A.  Lappa,  U 
(Burdock.  Clotbur  or  Great  Bur):  and  A. 
minus,  Schk.   (Common  Burdock); 

The  burdock  has  a  simple,  spindle-shaped 
root  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  brown  externally 
and  white  and  spongy  within,  furnished  with 
thread-like  fibres,  and  having  withered  scales 
near  the  top.  It  is  officially  described  ^ 
"nearly  simple,  fusiform,  of  variable  length, 
5  to  20  Mm.  in  diameter  near  the  crown ;  fre- 
quently split  or  in  broken  pieces  external ly 
g  -ayish-brown,    longitudinally    wrinkled.  _  the 
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crown  somewhat  annulate,  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  woolly  tuft  of  leaf  remains; 
fracture  somewhat  horny;  a  dark  cambium 
separating  the  thick  brownish  bark  from  the 
yellowish  porous  and  radiate  wood,  centrally 
hollow  or  containing  a  white  pith-like  tissue; 
odor  slight;  taste  mucilaginous,  sweetish,  and 
slightly  bitter."  U.  S.  For  medicinal  purposes 
the  root  should  be  gathered  when  about  a 
year  old. 

Innlin  has  been  found  in  it  by  Guibourt,  and 
sugar  by  Fee,  while  F.  E.  Hendershott  believes 
that  it  contains  a  glucoside,  besides  arabin  and 
pectin  and  extractives.  (Proceedings  of  Mich. 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1887.)  Trimble  also  obtained 
from  the  root  a  bitter,  crystalline  glucoside. 
(Ph.  Era,  1888,  p.  133.)  Thos.  Donaldson  (A. 
J.  P.,  1890,  p.  123)  found  8.6  per  cent,  of 
yellow  fixed  oil  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  white 
waxy  matter.  A  small  quantity  of  volatile 
oil  (0.065  per  cent.)  has  been  found  in  bur- 
dock root  according  to  Haensel's  Report,  Oct. 
1902.  The  inulin  usually  exists  in  parenchy- 
matous cells  in  a  different  state,  but  if  sections 
of  the  green  root  be  dehydrated  by  soaking 
in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  inulin  will  be  found 
in  spheroidal  form. 

An  interesting  account  of  burdock  and  its 
use  as  an  edible  vegetable  in  Japan,  by  Inazo 
Nitobe,  may  be  found  in  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  416. 

Uses. — Burdock  root  is  considered  to  be  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  alterative,  especially 
useful  in  the  gouty,  scorbutic,  and  syphilitic 
and  scrofulous  diatheses;  also  in  various 
•chronic  skin  diseases,  especially  in  psoriasis, 
prurigo,  and  acne.  (M.  S.  Rep.,  1868.)  To 
prove  effectual,  its  administration  must  be  long 
continued.  A  pint  may  be  given  daily  of  the 
decoction,  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the 
root  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints. 
The  fluidextract  and  syrup  have  also  been  pre- 
pared. The  fresh  leaves  have  been  employed 
both  externally  and  internally  in  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  ulcerations.  The  fruit  has  been 
largely  substituted  for  the  root,  especially  in 
the  form  of  the  tincture  of  burdock  fruit. 

Dose,  thirty  to  ninety  grains  (2  to  5.8  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextraetum  Lappae,  U.  8. 

LAUROCERASI  FOLIA.  Br. 

CHERRY-LAUREL  LEAVES 

( Iau'rO-eer'a-sT  fo'li-a) 

"  The  fresh  leaves  of  Primus  Laurocerasus, 
Linn."  Br.    (Fam.  Rosacea?.) 

Cherry  Bay;  Laurier-cerise.  Fr.  Cod.;  Kirschlor- 
beer,  (I. :  Lauroceraso,         Laurel-cerezo  (Hoja  de), 

Prunus  Lauro-cerasus,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii. 
898;  B.  <&  T.  98.  Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus,  De 
Cand.,  Prodrom.  ii.  540.— This  is  a  small  ever- 
green tree,  rising  15  or  20  feet,  with  long 
spreading  branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunk, 
are  covered  with  a  smooth,  blackish  bark.  The 


leaves,  standing  alternately  on  short  stro 
footstalks,  are  oval-oblong,  from  five  to  sev 
inches  in  length,  acute,  finely  toothed,  fir 
coriaceous,  smooth,  beautifully  green  and  sh 
ing,  with  oblique  nerves,  and  yellowish  glar 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  whi 
strongly  odorous,  and  disposed  in  simple  aj 
lary  racemes.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  ve 
similar  in  shape  and  structure  to  a  small  bla 
cherry.  The  cherry-laurel  is  a  native  of  A; 
Minor,  but  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  both  1 
medicinal  use  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  shini 
evergreen  foliage.  Almost  all  parts  of  it  hi 
more  or  less  of  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  ac 

In  their  recent  and  entire  state  cherry-lau 
leaves   have   scarcely   any   odor;  but,  wt 
bruised,  they  emit  the  characteristic  odor 
the  plant  in  a  high  degree.    Their  taste 
somewhat  astringent  and  strongly  bitter,  w 
the  flavor  of  the  peach  kernel.    They  are  o 
cially  described  as  "  thick,  coriaceous,  on  sh' 
strong  petioles,  oblong,  or  somewhat  obova 
from  five  to  seven  inches  (twelve  and  a  h 
to  seventeen  centimetres)  in  length,  taperi 
towards  each  end,  recurved  at  the  apex,  c 
tantly  but  sharply  serrate  and  slightly  revol 
at  the  margins,  dark  green,  smooth,  and  shini 
above,  much  paler  beneath,  and  with  a  pro 
inent  midrib,  on  either  side  of  which,  near 
base,  are  one  or  two  glandular  depression 
Br.    They  yield  a  peculiar  oil  and  hydrocya 
acid  by  distillation  with  water,  which  tt 
strongly   impregnate   with  their  flavor.  C 
pound,  avoirdupois,  of  the  fresh  leaves  yie 
40.5  grains  of  the  oil.    (Ph.  Cb.,  1855,  20; 
The  oil  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds,  i 
which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  in  Euro 
where  it  is  employed  to  flavor  liquors  a 
various  culinary  preparations,  but,  as  the  g 
coside  of  cherry-laurel  leaves  is  decompo? 
more  slowly  than  ordinary  crystallized  am: 
dalin,  it  is  liable  to  hold  hydrocyanic  ac 
and  hence  to  be  poisonous.    The  glucoside 
ferred  to  has  been  termed  laurocerasin. 
"  amorphous  amygdalin."    It  is  decomposed 
emulsin  into  hydrogen  cyanide,  benzaldehy 
and  sugar,  but  more  slowly  than  ordin;' 
amygdalin.     Its  optical  activity  also  dift' 
from  that  of  ordinary  amygdalin.  (Jacobs( 
Die  Glycoside,  25.)    That  the  oil  exists  alrea 
formed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  fresh  leav 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  stated 
Winckler,  that  they  yield  it  in  considera 
quantity  when  distilled  without  water.  (J- 
C,  xxv.  195.)    The  fresh  leaves  are  used 
flavor  milk,  cream,  etc.,  and  more  safely  th 
the  oil,  though  they  also  are  poisonous,  wli 
too  largely  employed. 

Uses.— The  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  possi 
properties  similar  to  those  of  hydrocyanic  ac 
and  the  water  distilled  from  them  is  m» 
employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  tor 
same  purposes  as  that  active  medicine.  But 
deteriorates  by  age,  and  therefore,  as  kept 
pharmacists,  must  be  of  variable  strength- 
Broker,  a  Dutch  pharmacologist,  has  sausD 
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uiself,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
oportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  leaves 
ries  with  the  season,  the  age  of  the  plant, 
e  character  of  the  soil  and  of  the  weather, 
d  thinks  that,  in  consequence  of  this  varia- 
lity,  they  are  inferior  for  medicinal  use  to 
tter  almonds,  which  in  this  respect  have  a 
ore  uniform  composition.  He  found  the  pro- 
>rtion  of  the  acid  in  the  leaves  greatest  in  July, 
id  least  in  February.  (B.  F.  M.  R.,  Oct.  1868, 
517.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
at  the  want  of  the  plant  in  this  country  has 
evented  the  general  introduction  of  so  varia- 
e  a  remedy  as  the  distilled  water.  (See  Aqua 
aurocerasi. ) 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Laurocerasi,  Br. 
LEPTANDRA.  U.  S. 

LEPTANDRA  [Culver's  Root] 

( lep-tan'dra ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Veronica 
irginica    Linne     (Fam.     Scrophulariacece) ." 
S. 

Culver's  Physic,  Black  Root ;  Racine  de  Leptandra, 
u  cte  Veronique  de  Virginie,  Fr. ;  Leptandra- Wur- 

Yeronica  virginica,  Linn. ;  Gray,  Man.  of 
ot.,  etc.  p.  290.  Leptandra  virginica,  Nut- 
ill,  Genera  of  N.  Am.  Plants,  i.  7 ;  Ralinesque, 
led.  Flora,  vol.  ii. —  This  plant,  commonly 
ailed  Culver's  root,  or  Culver's  physic,  is  an 
erbaceous  perennial,  with  a  simple,  erect  stem, 
iree  or  four  feet  high,  smooth  or  downy,  fur- 
ished  with  leaves  in  whorls,  and  terminating 
i  a  long  spike  of  white  flowers.  The  leaves, 
f  which  there  are  from  four  to  seven  in  each 
'horl,  are  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  minutely 
errate,  and  stand  on  short  footstalks.  A 
ariety  was  seen  by  Pursh  with  purple  flowers, 
vkich  was  described  and  figured  as  a  distinct 
pecies  by  Rafmesque,  under  the  name  of  L. 
mrpurea.  The  plant  flowers  in  July  and 
Uigust.  It  grows  throughout  the  United 
tates  east  of  the  Mississippi,  affecting  moun- 
am  meadows  in  the  South  and  rich  woods  in 
he  North,  and  is  not  unfrequently  cultivated. 

Properties.— The  root  consists  of  a  rhizome 
»r  root-stalk  several  inches  in  length,  some- 
mies  branched,  with  numerous  long  slender 
adicles.  As  found  in  commerce,  the  rhizome 
s  usually  broken  into  pieces  an  inch  or  more 
ong,  from  two  to  four  lines  in  thickness, 
ither  beset  with  the  rootlets  or  very  rough 
trom  their  remains  when  broken,  hard  and 
irm,  and  of  difficult  fracture,  dark  brown  ex- 
ternally, light-colored  and  ligneous  within, 
the  rootlets  are  round,  smooth,  slender,  gener- 
ally broken,  but,  when  not  so,  six  inches  or  more 
Hi  length,  and  almost  black,  being  much  darker 
than  the  caudex.  The  official  "description  is 
as  follows :  "  Rhizome  of  horizontal  or  oblique 
p>wth,  somewhat  bent  and  branched,  from  4 
t0  15  Cm.  long  and  3  to  8  Mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  gray-brown  to  blackish-brown,  with 


cup-shaped  scars  on  the  upper  side;  annulate, 
the  inferior  and  lateral  surfaces  with  coarse 
roots  and  root-scars ;  fracture  tough  and  woody, 
branches  readily  separable  from  the  main  rhi- 
zome; internally,  bark  dark  brown,  0.3  to  1 
Mm.  thick,  wood  hard,  yellowish,  pith  large, 
purplish-brown;  roots  slender,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  fragile;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter, 
slightly  acrid."  U.  S.  The  odor  is  feeble  and 
not  disagreeable,  the  taste  bitterish,  somewhat 
nauseous,  and  feebly  acrid.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  root.  For  a  micro- 
scopical description  of  leptandra,  by  A.  P. 
Breithaupt,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  235.  According 
to  E.  S.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati,  it  contains 
volatile  oil,  extractive,  tannin,  gum,  resin,  and 
a  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  to  which  the 
virtues  of  the  medicine  may  be  ascribed.  To 
this  principle  the  name  of  leptandrin  properly 
belongs.  F.  F.  Mayer  confirmed  the  presence 
of  the  crystalline  principle,  and  proved  it  to 
be  a  glucoside.  Wayne  obtained  it  by  treating 
an  infusion  of  the  root  with  lead  subacetate, 
filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by 
sodium  carbonate,  filtering  to  separate  the  lead 
carbonate,  passing  the  filtered  liquid  through 
animal  charcoal  which  absorbed  all  the  active 
matter,  washing  the  charcoal  with  water  until 
the  washings  began  to  be  bitter,  then  treating 
it  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  alco- 
holic solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  By 
dissolving  the  powder  thus  obtained  in  water, 
treating  this  with  ether,  and  allowing  the  ether 
to  evaporate,  needle-shaped  crystals  were  ob- 
tained, which  had  the  bitter  taste  of  the  root. 
The  resinous  matter  obtained  by  making  a 
tincture  of  the  root  and  precipitating  this  with 
water  has  been  improperly  called  leptandrin. 
and  considered  the  active  principle.  The  pure 
resin  is  probably  inert,  and  the  preparation 
referred  to  owes  what  activity  it  may  possess 
to  some  of  the  true  leptandrin  associated  with 
it.  Leptandrin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  has  not  been  isolated  for  use.  (Proe. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  185G,  p.  34.)  Subsequently  Wayne 
obtained  from  the  root  a  saccharine  principle 
having  the  properties  of  mannite.  (A.  /.  P., 
1859,  p.  557.)  G.  Steinmann  (A.  J.  P.,  183', 
p.  229)  obtained  pale  lemon-yellow  crystal! 
of  a  peculiar  agreeable  odor  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  They  were  not  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion by  Mayer's  reagent  or  by  tannin,  and  did 
not  yield  glucose  on  being  boiled  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  .  .  . 

Uses.— The  recent  root  is  said  to  act  violent^ 
as  a  cathartic,  and  sometimes  as  an  emetic. 
In  the  dried  state  it  is  much  milder,  but  less 
certain  The  practitioners  calling  themselves 
eclectics  consider  it  an  excellent  cho  agogue. 
and  use  both  the  impure  resin  winch  they  call 
leptandrin,  and  the  root  itself  as  a  substitute 
for  mercttrials.1    A.  P.  Duteher  of  Cleveland, 

i  t   tt   t  lovd  communicated  a  process  for  resin  of 

leptandra  WS^^  *&£rFT  iffflS 
ceutical  Association  in  1SSO.    (feee  a.  j. 

491.) 
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Ohio,  has  not  found  it  to  act  decidedly  on  the 
liver,  but  believes  that  it  has  a  special  influence 
on  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  intestines, 
and  acts  very  advantageously  in  cases  of  duo- 
denal indigestion  and  chronic  constipation.  (M. 
S.  Sep.,  March  28,  1868.)  Rutherford,  in  his 
experiments  upon  dogs,  found  leptandrin  to  act 
rather  feebly  upon  the  liver. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1  to  3.9  Gm.)  ; 
of  the  impure  resin,  two  to  four  grains  (0.13 
to  0.26  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Extractum  Leptandrse,  U.  8.  (from 
fhiidextract)  ;  Fluidextractum  Leptandrse,  U.  8. 

LIMONIS  CORTEX.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LEMON  PEEL 

(li-mo'ms  eor'tex) 

"  The  recently  separated  outer  rind  of  the 
ripe  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum  Risso  (Fam. 
Rutacea)."  U.  S.  "  The  fresh  outer  part  of  the 
pericarp  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  medica,  Linn., 
var.  /3  Limonum,  Hook,  f."  Br. 

Limonis  Periearpium ;  Ecorce  (Zeste)  de  Citron, 
de  Limon,  Fr.  Cod.;  Cortex  Citri  Fructus,  P.  G.; 
Citronensehale,  Linionensehale,  G. ;  Scorza  di  Limone, 
It. 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum, 
Br.;  Infusum  Gentian*  Compositum,  Br.;  Syru- 
pus  Limonis,  Br.;  Tinctura  Limonis  Corticis, 
U.  8.  (Br.). 

LIMONIS  SUCCUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

LEMON  JUICE 

(li-mo'nis  suc'cus) 

"The  freshly  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum  Risso  (Fam.  Bu- 
lacece)."  U.  S.  "The  freshly  expressed  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Citrus  medica,  Linn.,  var. 
j3  Limonum,  Hook,  fil."  Br. 

Succus  Limonis,  Br.,  Succus  Citri ;  Lime  Juice ; 
Sue  de  Citron  (de  Limon),  Fr.  Cod.;  Citronensaft, 
Limonensaft,  G.;  Succo  di  limone.  It. ;  Zumo  de 
limon,  Sp. 

For  some  general  remarks  on  the  genus 
Citrus,  see  Aurantii  Cortex. 

Citrus  medica,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1426; 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.,  p.  582,  t.  189.— This  tree 
closely  resembles  Citrus  Aurantium,  before  de- 
scribed. The  leaves,  however,  are  larger, 
slightly  indented  at  the  edges,  and  stand  upon 
footstalks  which  are  destitute  of  the  winged 
appendages  that  characterize  the  other  species. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  have  a  purplish  tinge 
on  their  outer  surface,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely 
different  in  appearance  from  the  orange. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Citrus  medica, 
which  some  botanists  consider  as  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  which  scarcely  differ  except  in  the 
character  of  their  fruit.  Those  particularly 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  citron,  lemon,  and 
lime.  1.  In  the  citron,  C.  medica  of  Risso 
{Bentley  &  Trimen,  p.  53),  the  fruit  is  very 
large,  sometimes  six  inches  in  length,  ovoidal, 


with  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  layer 
yellowish,  thin,  unequal,  rugged,  with  innume 
able  vesicles  filled  with  essential  oil;  the  inn< 
is  white,  very  thick  and  spongy.  It  is  divide 
in  the  interior  into  nine  or  ten  cells,  filled  wil 
oblong  vesicles,  which  contain  an  acid  jui< 
precisely  like  that  of  the  lemon,  and  used  £< 
the  same  purposes.  The  rind  is  applied  to  tl 
preparation  of  conserves,  to  which  it  is  adapte 
by  its  thickness.  The  fruit  is  called  cedri 
by  the  French.  2.  The  lemon  (C.  medica,  va 
limon  of  Linnaeus,  Citrus  Limonum  of  Rissc 
(Bentley  &  Trimen,  p.  54)  is  smaller  than  t! 
preceding,  with  a  smoother  and  thinner  rin 
a  pointed  nipple-shaped  smnmit,  and  a  vei 
juicy,  acid  pulp.  In  other  respects  it  close 
resembles  the  citron,  to  which,  however, 
is  usually  preferred  in  consequence  of  t! 
greater  abundance  of  its  juice.  3.  The  Un 
is  still  smaller  than  the  lemon,  with  a  smooth 
and  thinner  rind,  oval,  rounded  at  the  e 
tremities,  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yello 
color,  and  abounding  in  a  very  acid  juice,  whic 
renders  it  highly  useful  for  the  purposes 
which  the  lemon  is  applied.  It  is  the  produ 
of  the  variety  C.  acris  of  Miller.  According 
E.  M.  Holmes  the  West  India  limes  are  muc 
richer  in  acid  than  are  those  produced  in  tl 
South  of  Europe;  the  juice  of  the  spinele 
variety  was  found  to  contain  37.73  grains  pi 
ounce;  the  ordinary  West  India  lime  36.1 
grains  per  ounce;  the  Sicily  lime  30.32  graii 
per  ounce.1 

The  Citrus  medica,  like  the  orange-tree, 
a  native  of  Asia.  It  is  now  known  to  gro 
wild  in  Northern  India,  and  was  introduce 
into  Europe  from  Persia  or  Media.  It  wi 
first  cultivated  in  Greece,  afterwards  in  Ital; 
as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  has  no 
spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  beiu 
raised  by  artificial  heat  where  the  climate  is  tc 
cold  to  admit  of  its  exposure  during  winti 
to  the  open  air. 


1  Lime  juice  as  a  beverage. — We  are  indebted 
Frank  C.  Simson  of  Halifax,  for  the  following  cot 
munication  upon  this  subject.  Lime  juice  is  us( 
very  largely  as  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  "  the  juice  ' 
Citrus  Limetta,  produced  most  largely  in  Jamaii 
and  other  West  India  Islands.  It  is  obtained  rro 
both  cultivated  and  wild  trees,  the  former  beir 
superior  in  flavor  while  the  latter  contains  a  iai»j 
portion  of  citric  acid.  The  tree  resembles  close; 
the  Citrus  Limonum  and  furnishes  two  crops  a. 
nually  which  extend  over  a  period  of  three  monu 

"  Preparation.— Properly  picked  limes  are  .sliced  ari 
pressed   between   wooden   rollers,    care  being  i« 
that  the  pressure  is  not  too  great,  in  order  to  pre>c 
the  oil  from  being  expressed  with  the  juice ,  » 
portions  of  the  oil  as  are  expressed  *r?,.c?!'e„  Ti 
the  pulp  and  set  aside  for  future  distillation-    1  , 
juice  at  first  is  milky  white,  but  after  stanomg  » 
some  time  separates  from  the  pulp,  pait  float mg 
the  other  part  sinking ;   it  then  goes  tm-ougu 
usual  process  of  filtering  through  pulp  »r  PaPe , 
use  of  the  juice  as  a  beverage  and  ff°»Iu.p" 
creased  many  hundred  fold  in  the  last  iew  j  ^ 
and  is  now  considered  superior  to  any '  J"'"L  6$  i 
Citrus  family.    The  juice  should. contain  «om 
f)  per  cent,  citric  acid.    This  varies  as  totne  l 
of  the  fruit  and  the  district  from  which  it 
duced,  Jamaica  producing  the  best-..  1f„  rommerc 
much  sophisticated  as  found  ordinarily  in  i»  pc; 
being  often  largely  adulterated  with  tartan 
and  even  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  useu. 
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We  are  supplied  with  lemons  and  limes 
fly  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediter- 
lean  and  California.  Though  the  former  of 
se  fruits  only  is  directed  by  the  United 
ites  Pharmacopoeia,  both  kinds  are  employed 
liscriminately  for  most  medicinal  purposes, 
1  the  lime  affords  a  juice  at  least  equal,  in 
)portional  quantity  and  acidity,  to  that  ob- 
oed  from  the  lemon.1 

\.s  lemons  rapidly  deteriorate  on  keeping,  if 
>osed  to  the  air,  the  suggestions  of  protecting 
m  by  dipping  them  in  melted  paraffin,  or 
using  a  varnish  of  shellac  dissolved  in 
ohol,  made  by  George  Mee  of  London,  are 
without  value.  Mee  found  that  lemons 
covered  with  varnish  continued  sound  for 
eriod  of  many  months.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1866, 
474.) 

roperties. — The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon 
a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic 
:er  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
nge,  though  less  agreeable.  It  is  usually 
md  in  narrow,  thin  bands,  with  very  little 
the  spongy,  white,  inner  layer  adhering  to  it, 
is  officially  described  as  follows :  "  Outer 
face  lemon-yellow,  the  tissue  beneath  con- 
ling  numerous  large  oil  reservoirs;  odor 
hly  fragrant;  taste  pungently  aromatic." 
S.  It  contains  a  bitter  principle,  and  yields, 
expression  or  distillation,  an  essential  oil, 
ch  is  much  used  for  its  flavor.  Both  this 
i  the  rind  itself  are  recognized  in  the  Phar- 
eopceias.  (See  Oleum  Limonis.)  When  the 
te,  spongy  portion  of  the  rind  is  boiled  in 
er,  and  the  decoction  evaporated,  crystals 
deposited  of  a  substance  called  hesperidin. 
s  is  a  glucoside,  and  has  the  formula  C22H26 
and  is  decomposed  by  diluted  acids  into 
peretin,  CieHiiOe,  and  glucose,  C6H12O6. 
turns  dingy  black  when  gently  warmed  with 
iholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  bit- 
but  as  it  is  found  most  largely  in  the 
ngy  and  comparatively  tasteless  part  of  the 
d,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  entitled 
be  considered  as  the  active  bitter  principle. 
«A  J.  P.,  xxvi.  553.)  Lemon  peel  yields 
virtues  to  water,  wine,  and  alcohol.  E.  G. 
yton  (An.,  19,  134)  calls  attention  to  the 
motion  between  lemon  peel  and  orange  peel 
moistened  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
mge  peel  under  these  circumstances  changes 
eolor  from  a  yellow  to  a  rich  dark  green 
3r,  while  lemon  peel  retains  its  hue  or  as- 
ies  a  dingy  yellowish-brown  tint.  The  juice 
he  part  for  which  the  fruit  is  most  esteemed, 
is  sharply  acid,  with  a  peculiar  grateful 
or,  and  consists  chiefly  of  water,  citric  acid 
out  10  per  cent.),  gum  and  sugar  (from  3  to 
fer  cent.),  and  inorganic  salts  (2.28  per 
k).  It  sometimes  has  in  it  a  little  volatile 
derived  by  pressure  from  the  rind.  The  U. 
p-  gives  the  following  standard  tests:  "A 

L!ZlSCC?  0i7-— The  seed  of  the  lime  contains  58 
lent,  of  fixed  -oil.  which  is  said  to  equal  in  flavor 
"  , }' puve  oil.  Its  tendency  to  resist  rancidity 
touted  to  be  very  great.  (B.  C.  D..  1894,  411.) 


slightly  turbid,  yellowish  liquid,  having  the  odor 
of  lemon;  taste  acid  and  often  slightly  bitter. 
Specific  gravity:  1.030  to  1.040  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  It  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  and  should 
contain  from  7  to  9  percent,  of  citric  acid.  If 
a  few  drops  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  be  added 
to  filtered  Lemon  Juice,  no  turbidity  or  white 
precipitate  should  be  produced  (absence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sulphates).  If  an  equal  volume 
of  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  be  added  to  Lemon  Juice,  and  the  liquid 
heated,  no  odor  of  acetic  ether  should  be  de- 
veloped (absence  of  acetic  acid).  Upon  the  ad- 
dition of  solution  of  potassium  acetate  (1  in  3) 
and  alcohol  in  excess,  no  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate should  form  after  allowing  the  liquid 
to  stand  fifteen  minutes  (absence  of  tartaric 
acid).  At  least  10  Cc.  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  should  be  required  to  neutralize 
10  Cc.  of  Lemon  Juice,  phenolphthalein  T.S. 
being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  "A  slightly 
turbid  yellowish  liquid,  with  a  sharply  acid 
taste.  Specific  gravity  1.030  to  1.040.  One 
fluid  ounce  contains  30  to  40  grains  (or  100 
cubic  centimetres  contain  7  to  9  grammes)  of 
citric  acid.  When  Lemon  Juice  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  incinerated,  it 
should  yield  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  ash. 
110  minims  (or  100  cubic  centimetres)  of 
Lemon  Juice  are  neutralized  by  about  11J 
grains  (or  11.4  grammes)  of  Potassium  Bicar- 
bonate, by  about  9§  grains  (or  9.5  grammes)  of 
Sodium  Bicarbonate,  and  by  about  16*  grains 
(or  16.5  grammes)  of  Sodium  Carbonate."  Br. 

As  lemons  cannot  always  be  obtained,  the 
juice  is  often  kept  in  a  separate  state,  but,  from 
its  liability  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  it 
speedily  becomes  unfit  for  medicinal  use,  and, 
though' various  means  have  been  resorted  to  for 
its  preservation,  it  can  never  be  made  to  retain 
for  any  length  of  time  its  original  flavor  un- 
altered. The  best  substitute  for  lemon  juice  is 
a  solution  of  crystallized  citric  acid  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  the  pint, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  of  lemon,  but 
even  this  solution  is  nearly  useless  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. One  of  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  preserving  the  juice  is  to  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  short  time  after  expression,  until  a  coagu- 
lable  matter  separates,  then  to  filter,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  glass  bottles,  with  a  stratum  of 
almond  oil  or  other  sweet  oil  upon  its  surface. 
It  will  keep  still  better  if  the  bottles  containing 
the  filtered  juice  be  suffered,  before  being  closed, 
to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water.  Another  mode  is  to  add  one-tenth 
of  alcohol  and  to  filter.  The  puce  may b]so b« 
preserved  by  concentrating  it  either  by  evap- 
oration with  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  exposure :  fa a 
freezing-  temperature,  which  congeals  the  aque- 
ousportion  and  leaves  the  juice  much  stronger 
than  before.  When  used.it  may  be  diluted  to  the 
former  strength,  but.  though  the  acid  properties 
are  retained;  the  flavor  of  the  juice  is  found  to 
have  been  deteriorated.  Lemon  syrup  is  another 
form  in  which  the  juice  is  preserved. 
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The  British  Pharm.  (1885)  gave  the  sp.  gr. 
of  lemon  juice  at  from  1.035  to  1.045,  and  the 
quantity  of  citric  acid  in  a  fiuidounce  of  it  from 
30  to  40  grains.  W.  W.  Stoddart  found,  in 
lemons  from  six  different  sources,  an  average  of 
42.53  grains  in  an  ounce  of  the  juice,  and  a 
mean  sp.  gr.  of  1.044.  By  other  authorities 
the  proportions  are  given  very  differently. 
Thus,  Watts  gives  20.5  grains  to  the  ounce,  or 
4.7  per  cent,  of  the  juice.  The  fact  is  that 
the  quantity  of  acid  varies  very  greatly.  Stod- 
dart found  it  to  diminish  rapidly  with  the  ad- 
vance of  summer,  with  little  change  in  the 
sp.  gr.  (P.  J.,  Oct.  1868.)  H.  H.  Robins, 
after  examhiing  large  consignments  of  lemons, 
states  that  the  average  yield  taken  from  a  year's 
receipts  was  35.23  grains  in  a  fiuidounce.  (C.  D., 
1896,  742.)  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  flavored  with  the  oil  of  lemon,  has 
been  fraudulently  substituted  for  lemon  juice, 
particularly  as  an  antiscorbutic  on  long  voy- 
ages, for  which  purpose  it  is  quite  useless.  An 
application  of  the  test  for  tartaric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  will  at  once  detect  the  fraud. 

Uses. — The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  sometimes 
used  to  qualify  the  taste  and  increase  the 
power  of  stomachic  infusions  and  tinctures. 
The  juice  is  refrigerant,  and,  properly  diluted, 
forms  a  refreshing  and  agreeable  beverage  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  It  may  be 
given  with  sweetened  water  in  the  shape  of 
lemonade,  or  may  be  added  to  the  mildly  nutri- 
tive drinks,  such  as  gum  water,  barley  water, 
etc.,  usually  administered  in  fevers.  It  is  also 
much  employed  in  the  formation  of  those  dia- 
phoretic preparations  known  by  the  names  of 
neutral  mixture  and  effervescing  draught.  (See 
Mi-stura  Potassii  Citratis,  1880.)  One  of  the 
most  beneficial  applications  of  lemon  juice  is 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  for  which 
it  may  be  considered  almost  a  specific.  For 
this  purpose,  ships  destined  for  long  voyages 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  the 
concentrated  juice.  In  England  every  foreign- 
going  ship  is  required  by  law  to  take  such  a 
supply  of  lemon  juice  that  every  seaman  shall 
have  a  daily  allowance  of  an  ounce  after  having 
been  ten  days  at  sea.  It  has  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  acute  rheumatism  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  four  fluidounces  (30  to  120  Ce.) 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  It  has  been  used 
with  benefit  as  a  local  application  in  pruritus 
of  the  scrotum,  in  uterine  hemorrhage  after  de- 
livery, in  sunburn,!  and  as  a  gargle  in  diph- 
theritic sore  throat. 

Off.  Prep — Syrupus  Limonis,  Br. 

LINIMENTA. 

LINIMENTS 

(lin-i-men'ta) 

Embrocations  ;  Liniments,  Embrocations,  Fr  ■  Lini- 
menta, Linimente,  Einreibungen,  G. 


1  An  excellent  formula  for  this  purpose  is:  glycerin 
nPtlt  °3?  Jli!ce'  eacb'  a  fiuidounce,  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  a  drachm  ;  apply  freely  to  the  affected  parts. 


These  are  preparations  intended  for  external 
use,  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  render  theia 
conveniently  applicable  to  the  skin  by  gentle, 
friction  with  the  hand.  The  preparations  official! 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  belonging  to  this  class! 
which  were  omitted  in  the  1890  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  were  the  Liniments  oj\ 
Cantharides  and  Subacetate  of  Lead.  The 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  retained  all  of  those  officia 
in  the  previous  edition  excepting  the  Linimen 
turn  Sinapis  Compositum. 

LINIMENTUM  ACONITI.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OF  ACONITE 

( Im-i-men'tum    ac-o-m'tl ) 

Liniment  d'Aconit,  Fr. ;  Akonitliniment,  O. 

"Aconite  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  20  ounce- 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Camphor,  1  ouncl 
(Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent/ 
a  sufficient  quantity.    Mix  the  powdered  Act.j 
nite  Root  with  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas. 
or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alc< 
hoi ;  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for  three  day 
agitating  occasionally ;  transfer  to  a  percolate.] 
when  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  continue  the  pe 
eolation  with  more  of  the  Alcohol,  allowing  tl 
liquid  to  drop  into  a  receiver  containing  tl 
Camphor,  until  thirty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas 
or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  liniment  are  produced."  Br. 

The  British  preparation  is  simply  a  ven 
strong  tincture  of  aconite  root  and  campho 
that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  2  was  almost  equivale 
to  a  fluidextract  of  aconite.    Either  may  be  a:j 
plied  alone  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencl 
or  in  connection  with  two  parts  or  more  of  sof 
liniment  or  chloroform  liniment,  by  rubbing^ 
on  the  part  affected.    Experiments  made 
W.   Donovan   with   a   tincture  prepared  1  j 
macerating  the  fresh  root,  sliced,  in  reetifi 
spirit  for  only  twenty-four  hours,  proved  thl 
the  preparation  thus  made,  though  acting 
the  same  way,  was  much  more  powerful  thl 
the  official  (Br.).    (P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  vi.  57.)  TJ 
inference  is  that  the  fresh  root  should  be  us 
in  preparing  this  liniment,  and  that  a  svoa\ 
maceration  is  all  that  is  required.    There  is 1 
great  waste  both  of  aconite  and  of  spirit 
the  process,  as  no  provision  is  made,  either  ^ 
displacement  with  water  or  by  expression, 
separate  from  the  mass  in  the_  percolator  tl 
strongly  impregnated  spirit  retained  in  it.  / 
cording  to  J.  T.  Porter,  it  requires  twenty-eis- 
parts,  by  measure,  for  every  sixteen  parts, 
weight,  of  the  dry  root.    On  expressing ' i 

2  Linimentum    Aconiti,    TJ.    S.    1^70.--  Ta^jv 
Aconite  Root,  in  fine  powder,  eight  tnyounoe», 
erin    a    fiuidounce;    Alcohol    a    sufficient  ?w< ' 
Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluidounces  «  » 
and  let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ! ,  i  lie  y 
it  in   a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  po or*  i 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  have  Dee 
tained.    Distil  off  a  pint  and  a  half  of  alcono  , 
evaporate   the    remainder   until   it.  m^ul-"js  n 
fluidounces  :  to  this  add  the  Glycerin,  and  mi* 
thoroughly."  U.  8.  1870. 
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i  the  loss  of  spirit  was  reduced  to  from 
12  per  cent.  (Ibid.,  xi.  66.)    It  is  to  be  re- 
tted that  percolation  to  exhaustion  and  par- 
1  evaporation  were  not  directed,  as  in  the 
process  for  fluidextracts. 

INIMENTUM  AMMONI/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIA  LINIMENT  [Volatile  Liniment] 

(Hn  j-men'tum  am-mo'ni-se) 

niment  of  Ammonia,  Linimentum  volatile  Lini- 
*v  ^moniacale ;  Liniment  ammoniacal  (vola- 
nori'atnm  p ba™n  ammoniacal,  Fr. ;  Linimentum 
noniatum  p.  a.;  Fluchtiges  Liniment,  Pluchtige 
u'iacai,' Spmime        ammoniaeale,   It.;  Linimento 

Ammonia  Water,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
centimeters    [or    11    fluidounces,  401 
ims] ;  Alcohol,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
mdounce,  331  minims];  Cotton  Seed  Oil, 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimeters  [or 
luidounces,  131  minims]  ;  Oleic  Acid,  thirty 
c  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims], 
lake  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
lounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].     Mix  them  by 
ition  m  a  bottle,  which  should  be  well  stop- 
d.    This  Liniment  should  be  freshly  pre- 
«,  when  wanted."   V.  S.      «  Solution  of 
noma,  1  ft.  ounce  (Imperial  measure)  or 
ubic  centimetres;  Almond  Oil,  1  fl.  ounce 
meas.)  or  25  cubic  centimetres;  Olive 
ft.  ounces   (Imp.  meas.)   or  50  cubic 
metres.    Shake  together."  Br 
>e  process  of  the  U.   S.  Pharmacopeia 
n  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  not  only 
e  proportion  of  ammonia  water,  which  has 
slightly  reduced,  but  in  the  substitution 
oj  rtton  seed  oil  for  olive  oil.    The  addition 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  prevents  immediate 
•ation,  renders  the  mixture  more  uniform, 
nds  materially  in  binding  together  the  oily 
aqueous  constituents,  while  "the  oleic  acid 
still  more  in  this  direction.    A  liniment  is 
lurmshed  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
Upes-     The   ammonia    liniment   of  the 
r.  1870  was  usually  solid  and  unmanage- 
While_  complete  saponification  is  not  a 
?ratum  in  this  liniment,  a  better  oil  than 
i  seed  oil  is  pure  Iard  oil,  which  will  form 
ire,  smooth  mixture. 

U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  agree 
esent  very  nearly  in  the  strength  of  this 
the  U.  S.  preparation  being  somewhat 
ro?Ser-    In  the  process,  the  ammonia 
with  the  oil  to  form  a  soap,  which  is 
dissolved,  partly  suspended  in  the  water, 
png  a  white,  opaque  emulsion.    The  lini- 
's  an  excellent  rubefacient,  frequently  em- 
,  m  mftammatory  affections  of  the  throat, 
nirhaland  other  pectoral  complaints  of 
"^and  in  rheum.atic  pains.    It  is  applied 
ltoT8'  ,lt'.  or  Pacing  a  piece  of  flannel 
«w  with  it,  over  the  affected  part.  Should 

much  inflammation,  it  must  be 
fl  with  oil. 
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LINIMENTUM  BELLA  DQNN/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

BELLADONNA  LINIMENT 

( Hn-i-men'tum   bel-la-don'na; ) 

p,Li'cmnn!,  of  Belladonna;  Liniment  de  Belladone 
Fr.;  Belladonnahnirnent,  G.  ' 

*"  Camphor,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  a  v., 
334  grams]  ;  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6|  fluidrachms]. 
Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  about  eight  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims] 
of  the  Fluidextract,  and  then  add  enough  of 
the  latter  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
H  fluidrachms].    Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna,  10  fl.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  250  cubic  centimetres; 
Camphor,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50 
cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Camphor  in 
six  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  add 
the  Liquid  Extract  of  Bella  donna,  the  Distilled 
Water,  and  sufficient  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce 
twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  the  Liniment.  Set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter."  Br.  The 
process  for  this  liniment  in  both  Pharma- 
copoeias has  been  improved  by  using  an  assayed 
fluidextract.  It  affords  a  valuable  means  of 
applying  belladonna  externally. 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LIME  LINIMENT  [Carron  OilJ 

(lin-i-men'turn  cal'eis) 

Liniment  of  Lime :  Liniment  caleaire,  Ft:  Cod. : 
Savon  caleaire,  Fr. ;  Kalkliniment.  G. :  Linimento  de 
calce.  It. ;  Linimento  Oleo-calcareo,  Sp. 

*  "  Lime  Water,  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] ;  Linseed  Oil, 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims], to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6|  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  them  by  agitation."  U.  S.  "  Solution  of 
Lime,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or  50 
cubic  centimetres;  Olive  Oil,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres.  Shake  to- 
gether." Br. 

The  lime  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  excess,  that  separates  upon 
standing.  Olive  oil,  as  directed  by  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  often  substituted  for  that  of 
flaxseed,  which  was  originally  used,  bid  it  pos- 
sesses no  other  advantage  than  that  of  having 
a  less  unpleasant  odor.  The  use  of  cotton  seed 
oil  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  did  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  proposed  it,  and  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  reinstated  linseed  oil.  This  is 
a  very  useful  application  in  recent  burns  and 
scalds,  when  smeared  thickly  upon  lint  or  cotton 
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batting.  It  is  sometimes  called  Carron  oil, 
from  having  been  much  employed  at  the  Carron 
iron  works  in  Scotland. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORIC.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CAMPHOR  LINIMENT 

(lin-i-men'tum  cara'pho-rae ) 

Liniment  of  Camphor,  Linimentum  Camphoratum  ; 
Huile  camphree,  Fr.  Cod.;  Liniment  camphre,  Fr. ; 
Kamplierliniment,  Kampherol,  G. 

*  "  Camphor,  in  coarse  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Cotton 
Seed  Oil,  eight  hundred  grammes  [or  28  ounces 
av.,  96  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes 
[or  about  two  pints].  Introduce  the  Camphor 
and  the  Cotton  Seed  Oil  into  a  suitable  flask, 
and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  loosely  stoppering  the  flask  during  the 
operation.  Agitate  the  flask  occasionally,  un- 
til the  Camphor  is  dissolved."  U.  S. 

"  Camphor,  in  flowers,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
20  grammes;  Olive  Oil,  4  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  80  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  the 
Camphor  in  the  Olive  Oil."  Br. 

S.  D.  Wetterstroem  prefers  cold  solution  to 
the  official  method,  thus  avoiding  any  loss  of 
camphor.  ( West.  Drug.,  1897,  68.)  This  lini- 
ment is  employed  as  an  anodyne  embrocation 
in  sprains,  bruises,  rheumatic  or  gouty  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  and  other  local  pains.  It  is 
.  also  supposed  to  have  a  discutient  effect  when 
rubbed  upon  glandular  swellings.  J.  Weichsel- 
baum  has  found  camphor  liniment  to  be  a 
specific  for  the  itching  produced  by  cowhage. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  519.)  Camphor  liniment  should 
not  be  confounded  with  camphorated  oil  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  which  is  much  weaker 
(1  in  10).  (See  C amphora,  page  274.)  For 
methods  of  assaying  camphor  liniment  see 
C.  D.,  1900,  338;  P.  J.,  1898,  545;  P.  J., 
1902,  106 ;  Am.  Drug.  1905,  345. 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Camphorae,  U.  8.;  Lini- 
mentum Chloroformi,  Br.;  Linimentum  Hydrar- 
gyri,  Br.;  Linimentum  Terebinthinae  Aceticum. 
Br. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHOR/C 
AMMONIATUM.  Br. 

AMMONIATED  LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR 

(lin-i-men'tum  cam'pho-ree  am-mg-ni'a-tum ) 

Compound  Liniment  of  Camphor,  Br.;  Liniment 
ammoniacal  camphre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Linimentum  am- 
momalo-camphoratum,  P.  G. ;  Plttchtiges  Kamnher- 
limment  Ammoniak-  und  Kamplu' ■  L  niment  P  G  • 
Limmento  ammoniacale  canforato,  It.;  Linimento 
amoniacal  alcanforado,  Sp.  lm™to 

"  Camphor,  2£  ounces  (Imperial)  or  50 
grammes;  Oil  of  Lavender,  1  fl.  drachm  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  2.5  cubic  centimetres;  Strong  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia,  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
100  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.     Dissolve  the  Camphor 


and  Oil  of  Lavender  in  twelve  fluid  ounc\ 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  forty  cubj 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Strong  Sjj 
lution  of  Ammonia  gradually,  shaking  them  tl 
gether  until,  after  adding  sufficient  of  tl 
Alcohol  to  produce  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Iml 
meas. )  or  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  tj 
Liniment,  a  clear  solution  is  formed."  Br. 

This  is  used  as  a  rubefacient  and  at  the  sai- 
time  anodyne  embrocation  in  local  pains,  p;  j 
ticularly  of  a  rheumatic  character. 

LINIMENTUM  CHLOROFORMI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

CHLOROFORM  LINIMENT 

(lin-i-men'tum  phld-ro-for'mi) 


Liniment  of  Chloroform  ;  Liniment  au  Chlorofor 
Fr.  Cod.;  Chloroformliniment,  G. 

* "  Chloroform,  three  hundred  cubic  cm 
meters  [or  10  fluidounces,.  69  minims] ;  S<, 
Liniment,  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
23   fluidounces,   321   minims],  to  make 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidoun 
6-£  fluidrachms] .    Mix  them  by  agitation."  U 

"  Chloroform,  2  fl.  ounces  ( Imperial  mi 
ure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Liniment  of  C 
phor,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50  ci 
centimetres.    Mix."  Br. 

A  very  great  improvement  was  made  in 
preparation  by  the  Committee  of  Revision 
1880,  in  the  substitution  of  soap  liniment 
the  olive  oil.  This  change  had  been  prop 
in  a  previous  edition  of  the  Dispensatory, 
it  was  desirable  on  account  of  the  greasy  res 
which  was  left  on  the  skin  by  the  old  prep 
tion.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  reta 
the  oily  vehicle.  This  is  an  excellent  local 
plication  in  painful  affections.  As  the  chl 
f  orcn  rapidly  evaporates,  it  is  desirable,  in  o 
to  obtain  its  full  anodyne  effect,  to  gi 
against  this  by  using  waxed  paper,  or  a 
other  impermeable  covering. 

LINIMENTUM  CROTONIS.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OF  CROTON  OIL 

(lin-i-men'tiim  cro-to'nis) 

Liniment  crotong,  Fr.;  Krotonolliniment,  (?. 

"Croton  Oil,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial  meas 
or  20  cubic  centimetres;  Oil  of  Cajupul 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  70  cubic  centime 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  3 J  fl.  ounces  ( 
meas.)  or  70  cubic  centimetres.  Mix."  B 

This  is  a  pustulating  preparation,  the  in 
influence  of  which  has  been  increased 1  bj, 
substitution  of  the  oil  of  cajuput  and  the 
hoi  for  the  olive  oil  of  the  original  ton 
From  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1-9  Le 
more  may  be  rubbed  upon  a  limited  sin 
and  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oftener  ufl 
eruption  is  produced. 
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LINIMENTUM  HYDRARGYRI.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OF  MERCURY 

(lin-i-men'tuni  hy-drar'gy-n) 

inimentum  Mercuriale ;  Liniment  mercuriel  Fr  • 
cksilberliniment,  G. 

Ointment  of  Mercury,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
30  grammes;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
'  minims  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  cubic  centi- 
mes; Liniment  of  Camphor,  a  sufficient 
mtity.  Add  the  Strong  Solution  of  Am- 
lia  to  sufficient  of  the  Liniment  of  Camphor 
produce  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  (Imp. 
■s.)  or  forty-five  cubic  centimetres;  triturate 
Ointment  of  Mercury  with  sufficient  of  the 
iment  of  Camphor  to  produce  one  fluid 
ce  and  a  half  (Imp.  meas.)  or  forty-five 

centimetres;  mix  the  two  liquids."  Br. 
his  is  a  stimulating  liniment,  employed  for 
discussion  of  chronic  glandular  enlarge- 
swellings  of  the  joints,  and  venereal 
ors,  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of  fluid. 
3  said  to  be  more  likely  to  salivate  than  is 
cunal  ointment.  One  fluidraehm  (3.7  Cc.) 
be  rubbed  upon  the  affected  part  night  and 
nmg.  It  should  be  thoroughly  agitated  be- 
being  applied. 

LINIMENTUM  OPII.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OP  OPIUM 

(lin-i-men'tum  o'pi-i) 
odyne^  Liniment ;  Liniment  opiace,  Fr.;  Opium- 

rincture  of  Opium,  2  ft.  ounces  (Imperial 
j°  >ure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Liniment  of 
>>  4  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50  cubic 
metres.   Mix;  set  aside  for  a  few  days; 
Br. 

»s  is  commonly  called  anodyne  liniment, 
is  employed  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  rube- 
■nt  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  and 
matte  or  gouty  pains.  We  are  informed 
•ne  preparation  which  has  been  commonly 
\  tlie  name  of  an°dywe  liniment  is 
oi  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  given 
>nner  editions  of  the  IT.  S.  Dispensatory, 
sting  of  one  part  by  measure  of  tincture 
»»m  and  three  parts  of  soap  liniment,  and 
■quently  having  only  half  the  opiate 
Pfl  oi  the  present  British  liniment. 

L  IMENTUM  POTASSII  IODIDI  CUM 
SAPONE.  Br. 

IMENT  OF  POTASSIUM  IODIDE  WITH  SOAP 

men'tum  po-tas'sH  i-6d'i-di  cum  sa-pO'ne) 
Jment  savonneux  iodure\  Fr. ;  Jodkalium-Seifen- 

Soap,  recently  prepared  and  in  shav- 
-  ounces  (Imperial)  or  40  grammes;  Po- 
Jm  Iodide,    lj    ounces    (Imp.)    or  30 


grammes;  Glycerin,  1  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
20  cubic  centimetres;  Oil  of  Lemon,  1  jl. 
drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or  2.5  cubic  centimetres; 
Distilled  Water,  10  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
200  cubic  centimetres.  Seduce  the  Curd  Soap 
to  fine  shreds;  mix  it  with  the  Distilled  Water 
and  Glycerin  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water- 
bath;  when  the  Soap  is  dissolved,  pour  the 
liquid  into  a  mortar  in  which  the  Potassium 
Iodide  has  previously  been  powdered;  mix 
briskly  by  trituration;  continue  the  trituration 
until  the  mixture  is  cold;  set  aside  for  an  hour; 
then  rub  well  the  Oil  of  Lemon  into  the  cream- 
like product."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  apparently  intended,  by 
application  to  the  surface,  which  may  be  at- 
tended with  a  gentle  friction,  to  produce  the 
absorption  of  the  iodide,  and  thus  to  obtain 
its  alterative  and  deobstruent  effects  through 
the  circulation.  The  soap  and  glycerin  act  as 
demulcents,  and  thus  obviate  in  some  measure 
the  local  irritation  of  the  salt.1 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SOAP  LINIMENT 

(lin-i-men'tum  sa-po'nis) 

Tinctura  Saponis  Camphorata,  U.  S.  1850  ;  Spiritus 
Nervinus  Camphoratus ;  Liquid  Opodeldoc:  Cam- 
phorated Tincture  of  Soap  ;  Liniment  savonneux  cam- 
phre,  Fr. ;  Linimentum  saponato  eamphoratum,  P.  G. ; 
Fliissiger  Opodeldok.  G. ;  Linimento  di  sapone  con 
canfora,  It. 

*  "  Soap,  dried  and  granulated,  sixty  gram- 
mes [or  2  ounces  av.,  51  grains] ;  Camphor,  in 
small  pieces,  forty-five  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  257  grains]  ;  Oil  of  Rosemary,  ten  cubic 
centimeters  [or  1G2  minims];  Alcohol,  .seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or 
24  fluidouuees,  247  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  Gi  fluidrachms]. 
Add  the  Soap  to  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  boiling- 
Water,  heat  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath  until 
a  clear  gelatinous  mass  results.    Mix  this,  while 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  established  by  the 
discussion  carried  on  in  P.  J.,  -d  ser..  xi.,  that  Castile 
soap,  and  even  individual  brands  of  soap,  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  uniform  results 
from  the  former  official  process,  the  preparation 
sometimes  being  beautifully  transparent  and  jelly- 
like,  at  other  times  opaque  and  ointment-like,  various 
remedies  were  proposed,  but  finally  X.  Smith  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formula  adopted  >y 
the  reviewers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  differs  from  the 
original  one  of  Kumsey.  This  Smith  states  to  be  as 
follows:  "Take  of  White  Curd  Soap  (made  from 
Russian  tallow)  two  ounces:  Potassium  Iodide  one 
ounce  and  a  half:  Glycerin  one  ounce:  Distilled 
Water  ten  ounces:  Essential  Oil  of  Lemon  one 
drachm.  Reduce  the  Soap  into  fine  shreds,  and  melt 
in  a  water-bath,  with  the  whole  of  the  Water  and 
the  Glycerin  ;  when  the  Soap  is  perfectly  dissolved, 
pour  it  into  a  Xo.  9  Wedgwood  mortar  In  wnicn  the 
potassium  iodide  has  been  previously  reduced  to  line 
powder:  mix  briskly,  and  continue  the  trituration 
until  the  mortar  has  become  cool  and  the  liniment 
assumes  the  character  of  ice-cream.  Set  aside  for 
an  hour,  after  which  gently  rub  in  the  Oil  or 
Lemon."  It  will  be  noticed  that  Rumsey  s  process 
has  been  practically  adopted  by  the  present  BnUsD 
Pharmacopoeia. 
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yet  warm,  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  Alcohol, 
and  stir  it  until  solution  is  effected.  Dissolve 
the  Camphor  and  Oil  of  Rosemary  in  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  7 
fluidounces,  292  minims]  of  the  Alcohol  by  agi- 
tation in  a  bottle;  add  this  solution  to  the 
warm  Soap  mixture;  mix  thoroughly,  and,  if 
necessary,  add  enough  Water  to  make  the  pro- 
duct measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6 i  fluidrachms] .  Set  it  aside 
in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
filter."  U.  S. 

"  Soft  Soap,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  40 
grammes;  Camphor,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20 
grammes;  Oil  of  Rosemary,  3  fi.  drachms  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  7.5  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  16  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  320 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  4  fi.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  80  cubic  centimetres.  Dis- 
solve the  Soap  in  the  Distilled  Water;  dissolve 
the  Camphor  and  Oil  of  Rosemary  in  the  Alco- 
hol; mix  the  solutions;  set  aside  for  one  week; 
filter."  Br. 

This  process  is  intended  to  furnish  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  Castile  soap.  The  recom- 
mendation in  the  16th  edition  of  this  Dispen- 
satory, that  granulated  soap  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  soap  in  shavings  in  this  liniment,  was 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  Eighth 
Revision,  for  powdered  soap  does  not  vary 
greatly  in  the  proportion  of  water  left  in  it; 
the  process  is  one  recommended  by  Geo.  W. 
Sloan  of  Indianapolis,  and  if  all  the  details 
are  carefully  followed  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
1880.  The  improvement  was  made  in  the 
last  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  making  a  gelat- 
inous mass  of  the  soap  by  adding  it  to  suffi- 
cient boiling  water  and  heating  it  until  dis- 
solved; the  soft  mass  easily  dissolves  in  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils.  The  British 
preparation  is  now  made  with  soft  (potash) 
soap;  this  method  was  recommended  by  J.  T. 
Hornblower.  (C.  D.,  1894,  571.)  The  liniment 
is  said  to  be  made  more  quickly  and  precipi- 
tation is  avoided.  In  1859  Dean  showed  that 
sodium  oleate  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  while 
the  palmitate  is  nearly  insoluble,  consequently  the 
latter  salt  is  left  behind  in  the  old  British  pro- 
cess. Although  olive  oil  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  olein,  yet  it  has  been  proposed  to 
substitute  almond  oil,i  for  it  is  still  richer.  The 
economy  of  this  is,  however,  very  doubtful. 
Castor  oil  has  also  been  suggested.  (A.  J.  P. 
xliv.  529.)  G.  W.  Barckha'usen  states  that  the' 
potassa  soaps  are  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  suggests  rape  seed  oil  as  a  good  base.  (A. 
J.  P.,  1873,  p.  17.) 

In  former  editions  of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia, this  preparation,  though  commonly  called 
Soap  Liniment,  received  the  name  of  Tinctura 
Saponis  Camphorata,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 


similar  preparation  called  opodeldoc,  whii 
having  a  soft  semi-solid  consistence,  held  t 
title  Linimentum  Saponis  Camphoratwm.2 

Soap  liniment  is  much  used,  as  an  anodj 
and  gently  rubefacient  embrocation,  in  sprai 
bruises,  and  rheumatic  or  gouty  pains. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Chloroformi,  TJ, 
Linimentum  Opii,  Br. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  MOLLIS.  U 

LINIMENT  OF  SOFT  SOAP  [Tincture  of  Green  Soe 

( Hn-i-men'tum    sa-po'ms  mol'lis) 

Tinctura  Saponis  Viridis,  U.  S.  P.  1880;  Spir 
Saponis  Kalini  Hebra  ;  Teinture  de  Savon  vert 
Hebra's  Seifenspiritus,  G. 

*  "  Soft  Soap,  six  hundred  and  fifty  gr, 
mes  [or  22  ounces  av.,  406  grains] ;  Oil 
Lavender  Flowers,   twenty  cubic  centime 
[or  325  minims] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quant 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Oi 
Lavender  Flowers  with  three  hundred  c 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims 
Alcohol,  dissolve  in  this  the  Soft  Soap 
stirring  or  agitation,  and  set  the  solution  a 
for  twenty-four  hours.    Then  filter  it  thrc 
paper,  adding  sufficient  alcohol  to  make 
product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimt 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]."  V. 

This  is  the  tincture  of  green  soap  of  H 
under  a  new  name;  it  should  never  have 
called  Tinctura  Saponis  Viridis,  as  it  bel 
clearly  in  the  class  of  liniments  and  is  ah 
used  externally.  C.  E.  Smith  suggested 
preparation  of  this  liniment  from  the  fixe' 
directly,  which  has  the  advantage  of  con 
ience  as  well  as  of  greater  uniformity 
strength.3    If  a  green  color  is  desirable  in 


a 

a 


1 A  formula  for  making  almond  oil  soaD  on  the 
small  scale  may  be  found  in  P.  J.,  2d  ser  ,  xi.  417 


2  Opodeldoc. — "  Take    of    Common    Soap,  s 
three  ounces;  Camphor  an  ounce;  Oil  of  Kosei 
Oil  of  Origanum,  each,  a  fluidrachm;  Alcohol  a 
Digest  the  Soap  with  the  Alcohol,  by  means 
sand-bath,  till  dissolved  ;  then  add  the  Campnoi 
Oils,  and,  when  they  are  dissolved,  pour  the 
into  broad-mouthed  bottles.    This  liniment^  has 
cold,  ths  consistence  of  a  soft  ointment.  U. 
1850.  „  .  .  ,,„ 

This  preparation  differs  from  the  official  bin 
turn  Saponis  chiefly  in  being  prepared  with  coi 
white  soap  made  with  animal  fat,  instead  or  l 
soap,   which  is  made  of  olive  oil.    The  torm 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this  ior 
in  consequence  of  assuming,  when  its  aleonouc 
tion  cools,  the  consistence  characteristic  or  rue 
ment.    It  is  customary  after  the  solution  or  tnc 
has  been  effected  to  pour  the  liquid  into  sman 
mouthed  glass  bottles,  containing  about  r°ur 
ounces,  in  which  it  concretes  into  a  soft,  trau°' 
uniform,  yellowish-white  mass.    This  Iimmeni 
with  the  heat  of  the  body.  _ 

"Liniment  of  Soft  Soap—  Dissolve  "»  Jfm-  ■ 
sium  hydroxide  in  200  Cc.  of  water,  put  the  so 
in  a  bottle  of  about  1500  Cc.  capacity,  ada  a-. 
linseed  oil  and  300  Cc.  alcohol,  and  S¥K(L  f? 
ture  briskly  for  some  time,  until  there  is  J?" 
separation  of  oil  on  standing.  Let  the  solunou 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  twenty^  >f 
forty-eight)  hours,  then  dissolve  m  it  ^"V1"  ,  v 
lavender,  add  enough  water  to  maw  t ukv  .. 
measure  1000  Cc.  mix  and  filter.  .  The  pr°c 
easily  finished  in  ten  days,  the  main  prenu 
be  observed  being  that  the  potassium  nJart° 
neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than  9U '  Per,„n<Tfh  o 
allowance  be  made  for  difference  in  stre^  ld 
fined  cotton-seed  oil  or  olive  oil  may  he  nsui  i 
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paration,  it  may  be  obtained  by  using  hemp 
oil  or  Malaga  olive  oil  (see  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1903,  420). 

LINIMENTUM  SINAPIS.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OF  MUSTARD 

(lin-i-men'tum  si-nfi'pis) 

iniment  Sinapise  compose,  Fr. ;  Zusammengesetztes 
liniment,  Senfliniment,  G. 

Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard,  1£  fl.  drachms 
perial  measure)  or  2  cubic  centimetres; 
aphor,  120  grains  (Imp.)  or  3  grammes; 
tor  Oil,  5  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  7 
centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  4 
unces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  43  cubic  centimetres, 
solve  the  Camphor  in  the  Alcohol;  add  the 
of  Mustard  and  Castor  Oil ;  mix."  Br. 
his  preparation,  which  was  dropped  from 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  may  be  made  by  the 
3.  P.  1890  process;1  it  affords  a  convenient 
iod  of  applying  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
may  often  be  appropriately  used  as  a  sub- 
ite  for  sinapisms.  The  extract  of  mezereon 
lso  a  very  energetic  irritant.  The  castor 
eems  to  be  added  in  order  to  increase  some- 
the  consistence  of  the  liniment,  and  was 
)ably  chosen  from  among  oleaginous  sub- 
ces  hi  consequence  of  its  solubility  in  alco- 
The  effect  is  increased  if  the  liniment  be 
ied  on  flannel,  and  volatilization  guarded 
nst  by  covering  it  with  oiled  silk.  For  the 
imstances  calling  for  the  use  of  this  lini- 
,  see  Sinapis. 


LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTH  IN/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

TURPENTINE  LINIMENT 

(lin-i-men'tum  ter-e-bln'thi-na) 

limentum  Terebinthinatum  ;  Liniment  of  Tur- 
e,  liniment  terebenthine,   Fr. ;  ,Terpentlnlini- 

Rosin  Cerate,  six  hundred  and  fifty  gram- 
Lor  22  ounces  av.,  406  grains]  ;  Oil  of 
'entine,  three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes 
12  ounces  av.,  151  grains],  to  make  one 
'and  grammes    [or   35   ounces   av.,  120 


pi  ne 
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MS  v,  I  without  changing  the  proportion  of 
S hLdrSxl<ie'  but  these  oils  usually  produce 
fr.  Ilniiofl  nhf¥er  coIor  tnan  would  De  obtained 

7™'""  Hinapis  Gompositum,  Compound  Lini- 

ot  Mustard.— "  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard,  thirty 

Ki  J  *}'\e,tc''s  I"1'  1  fluidounce,  7  minims]  ;  Fluid 

[o  !  flnM       eum>  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

ip    ft oQes-    366    minims]  ;    Camphor,  sixty 

undid  „L0Urt»eS  Ki  51  g.rains]  ;  Castor  0ii- 
0l-  "nu'S"  ">"/  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluid- 

I"  fc       «      ]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 

f'i  i  %on   t*°«*o»d  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 

'"  p'rf  t    mimms].    Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  five 

m  isl  Sf  ai  cint"neters    [or  16  fluidounces,  435 

M  vim of  .^'cohol.  and  add  the  Fluid  Extract  of 

C  -  OH  fiadd,  tne  0il  of  Mustard  and  the 

rt  LS'    na"y;  enough  Alcohol  to  make  the 

lnldn,?a     e         tll0"Mind  cubic  centimeters 


InidonnV  "'ST  "«<"'«'""'  cubic  centimeters  [< 
bounces,    390    minims].     Mix  thoroughly 


[or 


grams].  Dissolve  the  Rosin  Cerate,  previously 
melted  in  a  dish  on  a  water-bath,  in  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  and  mix  them  thoroughly."  JJ.  S. 

"Soft  Soap,  1£  ounces  (Imperial)  or  37.5 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  5  //.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  125  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient 
quantity;  Camphor,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25 
grammes;  Oil  of  Turpentine,  13  fl.  mull  es 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  325  cubic  centimetres.  Mix 
the  Soft  Soap  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Water;  dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine;  gradually  add  the  latter  solu- 
tion to  the  former,  triturating  until  the  mixture 
becomes  a  thick  creamy  emulsion;  lastly  mix 
with  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

The  U.  S.  preparation  is  the  liniment  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Kentish,  and  subsequently 
so  highly  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  burns  and 
scalds.  It  should  be  applied  as  soon  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  as  possible,  and 
should  be  discontinued  when  the  peculiar  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  fire  is  removed. 
The  best  mode  of  application  is  to  cover  the 
burnt  or  scalded  surface  with  pledgets  of 
patent  lint  saturated  with  the  liniment.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  sound  parts.  This  liniment  may  also  be 
successfully  applied  in  other  cases  of  cutaneous 
inflammation  requiring  stimulation,  as  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  erysipelas.  The  present 
British  preparation,  so  far  as  regards  its  rube- 
facient operation,  may  be  looked  upon  as  al- 
most undiluted  oil  of  turpentine,  the  soft  soap 
having  little  other  effect  than  to  give  con- 
sistence to  the  liniment,  and  the  camphor  acting 
as  an  anodyne,  and  both  being  too  small  in 
bulk  to  dilute  the  oil  materially.  It  is  a  very 
ineligible  and  variable  preparation. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTH  IN/E 
ACETICUM.  Br. 

LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE  AND  ACETIC  ACID 

(lin-i-men'tum  ter-e-bin'thi-nse  a-cet'i-cum ) 

Linimentum  Album  ;  Acetic  Turpentine  Liniment, 
Stokes'  Liniment  :  Liniment  terebenthine  acetique, 
Fr. ;  Terpeutin-  und  Essig-linimeut,  G. 

"  Oil  of  Turpentine,  4  //.  ounces  (Imperial 
measure)  or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Glacial 
Acetic  Acid,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes; 
Liniment  of  Camphor,  4  fl.  ounces  Jlinp. 
meas.  )  or  100  cubic  centimetres.    Mix."  Br. 

This  is  a  powerful  rubefacient  liniment,  com- 
bining the  irritant  properties  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  and  acetic  acid,  though  somewhat 
diluted  by  the  camphor  liniment.1  Glacial  acetic 
acid  was  substituted  for  acetic  acid  in  the  1S85 


»  St  John  Long's  Liniment.— Under  this  name  a 
liniment  is  often  used  which  is  made  as  follows: 
"Take  the  volk  of  one  egg.  5  fluidrachms  of  Acetic 
Acid.  3  fluidounces  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  2%  fluid- 
ounces  of  Rose  Water,  and  %  fluidrachm  ot  Oil  of 
Lemon.    Make  an  emulsion. 
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revision  in  equivalent  proportion;  the  change 
is  an  improvement  pharmaceutical^,  as  it  now 
affords  a  clear  solution. 

LINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LINSEED  FLAXSEED 

( li'num ) 

"  The  ripe  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum 
Linne  (Fam.  Linacece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried 
ripe  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  Linn."  Br. 

Llni  Semina,  Br.  (1885)  ;  Semen ce  de  Lin,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Grains  de  Lin,  Fr. ;  Semen  Lini,  P.  O.;  Lein- 
samen,  Flachssamen,  G. ;  Lino,  Semi  di  Lino,  It.; 
Lino  (Semilla  dej,  Linaza,  Sp. 

Off.  Prep. — Linum  Contusum,  Br. 
LINUM  CONTUSUM.  Br. 

CRUSHED  FLAXSEED 

( li'num    con-tu'sum ) 

"  Linseed  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder."  Br. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i. 
1533;  B.  &  T.  39. — Common  flax  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  erect,  slender,  round  stem, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  branching  at  top,  and, 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  entirely  smooth. 
The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
of  a  pale-green  color,  sessile,  and  scattered 
alternately  over  the  stem  and  branches.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  and  of  a  delicate-blue 
color.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  and  composed 
of  five  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  three-nerved  leaf- 
lets, which  are  membranous  on  their  border. 
The  petals  are  five,  obovate,  striated,  minutely 
scalloped  at  their  extremities,  and  spread  into 
funnel-shaped  blossoms.  The  filaments  are 
also  five,  united  at  the  base,  and  the  germ, 
which  is  ovate,  supports  five  slender  styles,  ter- 
minating in  obtuse  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a 
globular  capsule,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
having  the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base,  crowned 
with  a  sharp  spine,  and  containing  ten  seeds 
in  distinct  cells.  This  highly  valuable  plant, 
now  almost  everywhere  cultivated,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
Egypt,  by  others  from  the  great  elevated  plain 
of  Central  Asia.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  ripens  its  seed  in  August.1 

The  seeds  are  oval,  oblong,  flattened  on  both 
sides,  with  acute  edges,  somewhat  pointed  at 

!  The  linseeds  in  commerce  have  been  divided  by 
B.  M.  Holmes  into  two  groups.  The  first  group, 
characterized  by  the  seeds  being  of  sufficient  size  for 
SXi-i01V,s,ev1n  t0  weigh  a  grain,  contains  Bombay, 
Bold  Calcutta.  Sicilian,  and  Ionian  seed-  in  the 
group  of  small  seeds  (10  to  12  to  the  grain)  are 
English,  Dutch,  Russian,  and  ordinary  Calcutta 
varieties.  An  important  practical  point  noticed  by 
Holmes  is  that  many  of  these  seeds  are  apparently 
purposely  adulterated  with  weed  seeds,  which  are 
nearly  always  smaller  than  the  linseeds,  and  can 
therefore  be  separated  by  the  sieve.  When  linseed 
S??\XS  *?  be  ma.de  ?°r  medicinal  use,  this  separation 
should  always  be  insisted  upon,  as  many  of  the 
weed  seeds  are  from  Crucifera.  and  are  irritating. 
l°L,  i  d  !nf°rmation  as  to  varieties  of  linseed, 
weed  seeds,  etc..  the  reader  is  referred  to  Holmes's 
Paper.  (P.  J.,  July,  1881  ;  also  N  £.,  1881 ?)  U01meSS 


one  end,  one  to  two  Lines  in  length,  smoo 
glossy,  brown  externally,  and  yellowish  wb 
within,  "  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  flatten 
4  or  5  Mm.  long,  obliquely  pointed  at  one 
externally   chestnut-brown,   very  smooth 
glossy,  covered  with  a  transparent,  mucil 
inous  outer  wall  which  swells  in  water; 
bryo  whitish  or  greenish,  with  two  large,  pi 
convex  and  oily  cotyledons,  embedded  in  a 
perisperm;   odor   slight;   taste  mucilagino 
oily."    U.  S.    They  are  inodorous,  and 
an  oily  mucilaginous  taste.    Meyer  found 
them  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin,  extractive,  tani 
gum,  nitrogenous  mucilage,  starch,  album 
gluten,  and  various  salts.    Meurein  could 
no  starch,  but  detected  phosphates,  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  Meyer.    (J.  P.  C,  3e 
xx.  97.)     Their  investing  coat  abounds 
peculiar  gummy  matter  or  mucilage,  which 
readily  imparted  to  hot  water,  forming  a  tt 
viscid  fluid,  that  lets  fall  white  flakes  upon 
addition  of  alcohol,  and  affords  a  copious  de 
precipitate  with  lead  subaeetate.    The  vis 
mucilage  of  linseed  cannot  be  filtered  unti 
has  been  boiled.    It  contains  in  the  dry 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  mineral  substam 
when  freed  from  these  and  dried  at  110 
it  corresponds,  like  althaea  mucilage,  to 
formula  C12H20O10.    The  seeds  by  exhausl 
with  cold  or  warm  water  afford  of  it  about 
per  cent.    By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  yi 
crystals  of  mucic  acid ;  by  diluted  mineral  ac 
it  is  broken  up  into  dextrogyrate  gum,  su, 
and  cellulose.    (Kirchner  and  Tollens,  A 
Ch.  Ph.,  175,  215.) 

Jorissen  and  Hairs  (Drogues  Simples,  t 
685)  obtained  from  the  young  plant  a  gh 
side,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  linama 
which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  mel 
at  134°  C,  without  odor,  but  possesse 
fresh  and  bitter  taste.  It  differs  from  an 
dalin  in  not  being  decomposed  by  emu. 
but  diluted  acids  decompose  it  into  sugar, 
drocyanic  acid,  and  a  third  product  whicl 
volatile  and  possesses  certain  of  the  charac 
of  the  acetones.  No  benzaldehyde  is  fort 
Linseed  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  mtroj 
corresponding  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  pro 
substances.  After  expression  of  the  oil  tJ 
substances  remain  in  the  cake,  so  that 
latter  contains  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and 
stitutes  a  .very  important  article  for  iee( 
cattle  and  is  termed  cake  meal.  In  the 
state  linseed  is  altogether  destitute  of  sta 
though  this  substance  is  found  in  the  imnia 
seed  in  the  very  cells  which  subsequently  J 
the  mucilage.  The  mucilage  may  be  conside 
as  in  analogous  cases,  to  be  a  product  0 
transformation  of  starch.  (Fliiekiger,  P/«" 
cographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  99.)  The  interior  ot 
seed,  or  nucleus,  is  rich  in  a  peculiar  oil,  w 
is  separated  by  expression,  and  externa 
employed  in  the  arts  on  account  of  its  a  . 
properties.    (See  Oleum  Lini.) 

The  ground  seeds  are  found  in 
under  the  name  of  flaxseed  meal.   This  is 
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gray  color,  highly  oleaginous,  and  when 
with  hot  water  forms  a  soft  adhesive 
much  employed  for  luting  by  practical 
nists.   "  Ground  Linseed  ( Linseed  Meal  or 
sseed  meal)   should  be  recently  prepared 
free  from  unpleasant  or  rancid  odor.  It 
grayish-yellow  powder  containing  brownish 
ments,   and   when   exhausted   by  carbon 
lphide  should  yield  not  less  than  30  per- 
of  a  fixed  oil,  all  of  which  is  saponifiable. 
Gm.  of  ground  Linseed  be  mixed  with 
Ce.  of  water  and  the  mixture  heated  to 

g,  then  cooled  and  diluted  with  cold  water 
100  Cc,  the  addition  of  0.5  Cc.  of  iodine 

should  not  produce  more  than  a  pale  blue 
(limit  of  starch)."   U.  S.    The  average 
position  of  linseed  oil  cake  is  thus  given  by 
aedler  (Technologie   der  Fette  und  Oele, 
:  moisture,  10.56  per  cent.;  oil,  9.83  per 
non-nitrogenous  fibre,  44.61  per  cent.; 
6.5  per  cent. ;  proteid  matter,  28.5  per 
Much  of  the  linseed  meal  of  commerce 
imply  cake  meal,  which  was,  indeed,  official 
he  former  Br.  Ph.,  but  such  meal  is  unfit 
medicinal  use,  not  only  because  it  contains 
little  oil,  but  also  because  the  oil  which 
it  has,  through  rupture  of  the  cells  and 
ial  expression,  been  so  exposed  to  the  air 
become  rancid.    Linseed  meal  is  some- 
adulterated  with  corn  meal,  or  other 
containing  starch,  whose  presence  is  at 
revealed  by  the  iodine  test.1    It  is  some- 
found  in  the  market  adulterated  with 
oleum  or  other  mineral  oil,  doubtless  made 
owerfully  pressing  the  pure  linseed  meal 
substituting  for  the  linseed  oil  the  less 
nsive  product,    petroleum.     (A.    J.  P., 
31.) 

es.— Flaxseed  is  demulcent  and  emollient, 
mucilage  obtained  by  infusing  the  entire 
in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
unee  to  the  pint,  is  much  and  very  advan- 
usly  employed  in  catarrh,  dysentery,  ne- 
ic  and  calculous  complaints,  strangury,  and 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
brane  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  urinary 
ges.  By  decoction,  water  extracts  a  por- 
of  the  oleaginous  matter,  which  renders  the 
lage  less  fit  for   administration  by  the 

h,  but  superior  as  a  laxative  enema.  The 
mixed  with  hot  water  forms  an  excellent 
ient  poultice. 

ie  value  of  a  sample  of  crushed  linseed  can  be 
teiy  determined  only  by  analysis.  It  should 
ntrom  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  oil,  not  more  than 
s  o  per  cent,  of  husk,  and  less  than  8  per  cent. 

..lbf  following  test  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
ractieal  purposes :  "  Put  half  an  ounce  of  the 
into  a  glass  vessel,  pour  six  ounces  of  boiling 
over  it,  stir  well,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
e  nours.    If  flrst-class,  it  should  absorb  all  the 
■  and  show  a  thin   scum  of  white  glutinous 
on  tne  top,  which  will  adhere  closelv  to  a  glass 
wooden  pencil  dipped  into  it.    If  the  meal 
v    ™orb  nearlv  all  the  water,  it  Is  of  inferior 
>•    the  amount  of  inferiority  must  be  judged 
of  water  not  absorbed,  and  by  the 
Hrt      the  fluid  on  the  t0P  of  the  solution.  If 
ouartand  non"S'utin°us.  the  meal   is   o£  in- 


LIQUOR  ACIDI  ARSENOSI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENOUS  ACID 

(ll'quor  ae'j-di  iir-s^-no'sl) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  contain 
Arsenous  Acid  corresponding  in  amount  to  1 
percent,  of  arsenic  trioxide  [AS2O3  =  196.44]." 
U.  S. 

Liquor  Arsenicl  Hydrochloride,  Br.  ;  Liquor  Ar- 
senici  Chloridi,  V.  8.  P.  1870  ;  Hydrochloric  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenic,  Solute  d'Acide  Arsenieux,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Liqueur  de  Boudin,  Liqueur  arsenicale  hydro- 
chlorique,  Fr. ;  Chlorarseuik-Losung,  G. 

*  "Arsenic  Trioxide,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains] ;  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  fifty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].  Mix  the  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  8 
ounces  av.,  358  grains]  of  Distilled  Water,  in 
a  tared  porcelain  dish,  add  the  Arsenic  Tri- 
oxide, and  boil  the  mixture  until  the  Arsenic 
Trioxide  is  dissolved.  Then  add  enough  Dis- 
tilled Water  to  make  the  product  weigh  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces.,  120  grains]. 
Filter  through  paper."   U.  S. 

"Arsenious  Anhydride,  in  powder,  87^  grains 
(Imperial)  or  10  grammes;  Hydrochloric  acid, 
2  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  12.5  cubic  centi- 
metres; Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Heat  the  Arsenious  Anhydride  and  the 
Hydrochloric  Acid  with  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water  in  a  one-pint  (or  one-litre) 
flask  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained;  cool; 
add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Solution."  Br. 

This  solution  is  stronger  than  the  Liquor 
Arsenici  Chloridi  of  the  U.  S.  P-.1S70  It 
contains  4.5  grains  of  arsenous  acid  in  a  liuid- 
ounce;  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  preparation  corre- 
sponded in  strength  with  the  old  British  solu- 
tion (4  grains  in  a  fluidounce).  The  increase 
in  strength  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  re  a- 
tion  one  that  would  be  easy  to  recollect,  namely. 
1  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia has  wisely  followed  the  example, 
so  that  both  preparations  are  practically  iden- 
tical. The  name  has  also  been  changed,  as 
the  former  title  was  a  misnomer.  The  nyaro- 
chloric  acid  does  not  enter  into  combination 
with  the  arsenic  trioxide;  it  merely  aids  m  its 
solution.  The  British  title  is,  in  our  opinion 
to  be  preferred,  because  the  U.  S.  name  doe.  not 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Propertiei.-The  hydrochloric  solution  of 
arsenic  trioxide  was  first  recognized  by  the 
U  S:  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  revision  ot  18/U. 
According  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is 
"a  colorless  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction 
25  cubic  centimetres  diluted  with  water  should 
^charge  the  color  of  50.8  to  50.9  cubic  centi- 
me res  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine,  the 
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presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate being  maintained  throughout  the  opera- 
tion." "  110  minims  contain  1  grain  of  Arse- 
nious  Anhydride;  100  cubic  centimetres  con- 
tain 1  gramme."  Br.  The  following  description 
and  test  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  : 
"A  clear,  colorless  liquid,  odorless,  having  an 
acidulous  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  If  to 
24.6  Gm.  of  Solution  of  Arsenous  Acid  about 
2  Gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  100  Cc.  of 
water  be  added,  not  less  than  50  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal iodine  V.S.  should  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  yellow  tint  (corresponding 
to  1  Gm.  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  100  Gm.  of  the 
Solution)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  this 
solution  are  the  same  as  those  of  Fowler's 
solution,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  strength, 
being  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as  the  for- 
mer London  solution  of  arsenic  chloride. 

Dose,  from  two  to  eight  minims  (0.12  to 
0.5  Cc). 

LIQUOR  ACIDI  CHROMICI.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHROMIC  ACID 

(H'qu<?r  ac'i-di  phro'mi-cl) 

Solute  d'Acide  Chromique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Chromaaure- 
losung,  G. 

"An  aqueous  solution  containing  the  equiva- 
lent of  25  per  cent,  of  Chromic  Anhydride, 
Cr03;  or  29.5  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid  re- 
garded as  H2Cr04."  Br. 

"Chromic  Anhydride,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  25  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  3  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  75  cubic  centimetres.  Dis- 
solve." Br. 

This  is  officially  described  as  "  an  orange- 
red,  inodorous,  caustic,  strongly  acid  liquid. 
Specific  gravity  1.185.  It  should  respond  to 
the  tests  described  under  '  Acidum  Chromi- 
cum.' "  Br.  It  is  simply  a  definite  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  and  will  probably  be  found  con- 
venient as  a  caustic  application.  (See  Chromii 
Trioxidum,  p.  334.)    It  is  not  used  internally. 

LIQUOR  AMMONII  ACETATIS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIUM  ACETATE 
[Spirit  of  Mindererus] 

(li'quor  am-mo'nl-i  fic-e-ta'tis ) 

"An  aqueous  solution  which  should  contain 
not  less  than  7  percent,  of  Ammonium 
Acetate  [CH3.C00NH4  =  76.51],  with  small 
amounts  of  acetic  and  carbonic  acids."   U.  S. 

A,!tPi^tu|.AMinde?"eri:  liquor  Ammonias  Acetatis; 
Ave^tex  d  AmTmonlaque  liquide,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Esprit  de 
Mmdererus,  Fr. ;  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetic!  P  G- 
Ammomumacetatlosung,  Essigsaure  Ammoniuml6:sung, 

*  "  Ammonium  Carbonate,  five  grammes  [or 
77  grains] ;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  min- 


ims].   Add  the  Ammonium  Carbonate  (whiij 
should  be  in  translucent  pieces,  free  froj 
white,  pulverulent  bicarbonate)  gradually 
the  cold  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  and  stir  until 
is    dissolved.      This    preparation  should 
freshly  made  when  wanted."    U.  S. 

"Ammonium  Carbonate,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  50  grammes;  Acetic  Acid,  Distilled  Wah, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  til 
Ammonium  Carbonate  in  ten  times  its  weig, 
of  Distilled  Water;  neutralize  with  AcetJ 
Acid;  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produ] 
one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cull 
centimetres  of  the  Solution.  A  little  of  tjj 
Solution,  heated  in  a  test-tube  to  expel  ca 
bonic  anhydride,  should  be  neutral  or  or! 
slightly  acid  to  test-papers.  Solution  of  Ail 
monium  Acetate  should  be  preserved  in  a  gre 
glass  bottle."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  an  aqueous  solution 
ammonium  acetate.1    The  U.  S.  process 
which  it  is  formed  involves  the  deeompositi; 
of  ammonium  carbonate  by  diluted  acetic  ac  J 
The  formula  of  commercial  ammonium  c  j 
bonate  is  complex,  but  the  reaction  is  express 
by  the  following  equation: 

CO  (OH)  ONEU.CO  (NEk) 

ONH4  +  3(C2H302.H)= 

3(C2Hs02.NH4)  +  H2O  +  2C0a 
Distilled  vinegar  was  formerly  used,  but 
has  been  abandoned  for  diluted  acetic 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred,  because,  besi 
furnishing  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  unifc 
strength,  a  result  which  cannot  be  attaiij 
by  the   employment   of   distilled  _  vinegar, 
avoids  the  production  of  a  brownish  soluti 
which  uniformly  follows  the  use  of  the  lat 
especially  when  it  has  been  condensed  ir  1 
metallic  worm.    The  quantity  of  ammoni 
carbonate  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  wei  j 
of  the  acid  of  average  strength  cannot  be 
down  with  precision,  on  account  of  the  van; 
quality  of  the  salt.    The  preparation,  wj 
made  with  the  diluted  acetic  acid  of  the  TJ 
Pharmacopoeia,  contains  about  7  per  cent, 
ammonium  acetate.    It  is  more  convenient 
add  the  salt  to  the  acid  than  to  add  the 
to  the  salt,  as  the  point  of  saturation  is 
more   easily   attained.     In  ascertaining 
point  by  test  paper,  the  alkaline  reaction 
begin,  though  a  portion  of  free  acetic 
may  still  remain,  a  little  of  it  being  ins 
cient  to  overcome  the  natural  alkaline  reae 
of  the  salt.    A  complication  is  caused  by 
presence  of  free  carbon  dioxide,  which  1 
be  expelled  from  the  liquid  towards  the  enc 
the  saturation  by  warming  it.  Supposing 
to  be  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  the  best  ruJ 
to  cease  adding  the  ammonium  carbonate  u 
the  occurrence  of  the  least  sign  of  alkalii 

The  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  di» 
from  that  formerly  official  in  dropping  t 
has  been  called  the  "mixed  solution  proct 


'For  method  of  making  dry  ammonium  ace 
see  A.  J.  P.,  1875,  25.    See  also  A.  J.  P..  lyuz'  | 
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the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  has  retained  the 
process  without  change.    It  is  to  be  re- 
tted that  the  old  process  of  saturating  the 
I  acetic  acid  with  the  arnrnoniuni  car- 
ate  was  not  entirely  abandoned  in  the  last 
ision  and  the  process  of  mixing  the  solutions 
directed.    The  separate  solutions  keep 
and  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  this 
paration  can  be  made  by  the  pharmacist, 
imply  mixing  equal  measures  of  the  solu- 
are  advantages  which  at  once  recom- 
its  exclusive  use,  while  the  physician  is 
likely  to  secure  a  fresh  preparation,  and 
which  usually  retains  a  quantity  of  carbon 
ide  to  render  the  preparation  grateful  to 
patient. 

some  pharmacists  will  prefer  to  make 
tion  of  ammonium  acetate  in  this  way,  the 
awing  process,  based  on  that  of  the  U.  S. 
880,  is  offered.    Ammonium  Carbonate,  one 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  230  grains]  ; 
tie  Acid,  tivo  hundred  and  seventy  cubic 
meters  [or  9  fluidounces,  62  minims]  ;  Dis- 
Water,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
cubic  centimeters    [or  58  fluidounces, 
minims].    Dissolve  the  Ammonium  Car- 
te in  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  cent-i- 
ts [or  32  fluidounces,  60  minims]  of  Dis- 
Water,  and  filter  the  solution.    To  the 
ic  Acid  add  seven  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
meters  [or  26  fluidounces,  180  minims] 
Distilled  Water.     Keep   the  solutions  in 
rate,  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  when  solu- 
of  ammonium  acetate  is  to  be  dispensed 
me  equal  quantities  of  each  solution  and 
them. 

ie  present  British  process  does  not  differ 
tially  from  ours ;  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
864  the  strong  solution  of  ammonia  was 
instead  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  am- 
ia  combined  directly  with  the  acetic  acid, 
out  other  reaction.    There  was  an  advan- 
in  this  process  in  the  use  of  ammonia 
ad  of  its  carbonate,  as  the  difficulty  of 
Gaining  the  precise  point  of  saturation 
g  from  carbon  dioxide  was  avoided,  but 
Ins  solution,  as  in  the  neutral  mixture,  a 
benefit  remedially  is  gained  by  the  pres- 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  reconciles  the 
ach  to  the  medicine,  and  sometimes  even 
s  vomiting  in  febrile  diseases.    With  this 
of  the  subject  it  is  better  to  use  am- 
um  carbonate;  the  change  has  been  made 
ie  present  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  ad- 
ges  are  practically  lost  because  the  solu- 
s  nearly  always  made  in  advance  of  actual 
and  official  solution  of  ammonium  acetate 
rely  sparkling,  but  as  generally  dispensed 
!S  a  flat,  mawkish  taste  quite  in  contrast 
that  made  by  the  "  mixed  solution  process." 
°perties. — Solution  of  ammonium  acetate, 
made  of  pure  materials,  is  "  a  clear,  color- 
hquid,  free  from  empyreuma,  of  a  mildly 
e.  acidulous .  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction, 
wholly  volatilized  by  heat.    When  Solu- 
°f  Ammonium  Acetate  is  heated  with 


potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  ammonia  is  evolved. 
If  to  5  Ce.  of  the  Solution  1  Cc.  each  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled,  the  odor  of  acetic  ether  will 
be  developed."  U.  S.  When  it  contains  an 
excess  of  alkali,  its  taste  is  bitterish.  It  should 
be  freshly  prepared  at  short  intervals,  as  its 
acid  becomes  decomposed  and  a  portion  of  am- 
monium carbonate  is  generated.  When  pure  it 
is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  Silver 
nitrate  precipitates  crystals  of  silver  acetate, 
soluble  in  water,  and  especially  in  nitric  acid. 
An  insoluble  precipitate  with  this  test  is  silver 
chloride,  and  shows  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Potassium  hydroxide  disengages 
ammonia;  sulphuric  acid,  acetous  vapors. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is 
wholly  dissipated  by  heat,  with  the  odor  of 
ammonia.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime  water, 
magnesia,  magnesium  sulphate,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  sulphates, 
and  silver  nitrate.  When  it  contains  free  car- 
bon dioxide  it  produces  with  lead  acetate  or 
subacetate  a  precipitate  of  lead  carbonate, 
which,  being  mistaken  for  the  sulphate,  has 
led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  sulphuric 
acid  was  present  in  the  distilled  vinegar,  when 
this  has  been  employed.  Ammonium  acetate 
is  a  salt  of  difficult  crystallization,  and  very 
deliquescent.  When  perfect  it  probably  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  like  potassium  and  sodium 
acetates.  It  may  be  obtained  by  sublimation 
from  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dry  potas- 
sium or  calcium  acetate  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, or,  according  to  Berthelot,  by  dissolving 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  ammonia,  keeping  the 
retort  cool,  and  adding  enough  water  to  pre- 
vent the  crystallization  of  the  salt  during  the 
neutralization;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated 
in  a  current  of  dry,  gaseous  ammonia  until 
the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  a  large  dish,  and  this  placed 
upon  caustic  lime,  under  a  large  bell  glass, 
into  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  am- 
monia gas  is  injected.  After  a  few  days 
the  crystalline  mass  is  broken,  and  the  dish 
replaced  as  before  upon  lime  in  an  ammoniacal 
atmosphere,  under  the  bell  glass.  When  this 
operation  has  been  repeated  several  times,  a 
perfectly  pure  ammonium  acetate  is  obtained, 
which  crystallizes  in  large  needles,  like  potas- 
sium nitrate,  and  resembles  ammonium  tor- 
mate;  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  ami 
does  not  possess  an  acid  reaction.  (A.  J.  r-> 
1875  v  25.)  It  is  formed  by  the  union  ot 
on  moiecule  of  acetic  acid.  H^HsO*.  with 
one  Soup  NH4,  from  NH4.0H,  the  hydroxide, 
oWNSaCOa,  the  carbonate.  Wheu  ejapo- 
Stak  to  dryness,  however  it Readily ^elds  an 
acid  salt,  C2H302.NH4  +  CaH303.H.  me 
Molecular  weight  of  the  normal  salt  is  about 
76  5 

Uses—Solution  of  ammonium  acetate  is  a 
feeble  diaphoretic  which  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  febrile  diseases. 
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Dose,  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce 
and  a  half  (15  to  45  Cc.)  every  three  or  four 
hours,  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis, 
U.  8. 

LIQUOR  AMMONII  CITRATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIUM  CITRATE 

(H'quor  am-mo'ni-i  ci-tra'tis) 

Citrate  d'Ammoniaque  liquide,  Fr.;  Ammonium- 
citratlosung,  Citronensaure  Ammoniak-Fliissigkeit,  (?. 

"Ammonium  Carbonate,  If  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  87.5  grammes  or  a  sufficient  quantity; 
Citric  Acid,  2\  ounces  (Imp.)  or  125  gram- 
mes; Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  five  times  its  weight 
of  Distilled  Water;  neutralize  with  Ammonium 
Carbonate;  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution.  A  little 
of  the  Solution,  heated  in  a  test-tube  to  expel 
carbonic  anhydride,  should  be  neutral  or  only 
slightly  acid  to  test-papers.  Solution  of  Am- 
monium Citrate  should  be  preserved  in  a  green 
glass  bottle."  Br. 

This  solution  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate. 

Dose,  from  two  to  six  fluidrachms  (7.5  to 
22.5  Cc). 

LIQUOR  ANTISEPTICUS.  U.  S. 

ANTISEPTIC  SOLUTION 

(H'quor  an-ti-sep'ti-eus ) 

Liqueur  Antiseptique,  Fr.;  Antiseptische  Losung,  Q. 

*"  Boric  Acid,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grains] ;  Benzoic  Acid,  one  gramme  [or  15 
grains] ;  Thymol,  one  gramme  [or  15  grains] ; 
Eucalyptol,  one-fourth  cubic  centimeter  [or  4 
minims]  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  one-half  cubic 
centimeter  [or  8  minims];  Oil  of  Gaultheria, 
one-fourth  cubic  centimeter  [or  4  minims] ; 
Oil  of  Thyme,  one-tenth  cubic  centimeter  [or 
1.5  minims];  Alcohol,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  min- 
ims] ;  Purified  Talc,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6*  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Boric 
Acid  m  seven  hundred  cubic  centimeters  Tor 
23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of  Water,  and  the 
Benzoic  Acid  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims]  of 
Alcohol,  and  pour  the  aqueous  solution  into 
the  alcoholic  solution.  Then  dissolve,  in  a 
mortar  the  Thymol  in  the  Eucalyptol  and 
Oils  of  Peppermint,  Gaultheria,  and  Thvme; 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  Purified  Talc,  and 
add,  with  constant  trituration,  the  solution  first 
prepared  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand,  with 
occasional  agitation,  during  forty-eight  hours, 


filter,  add  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  \ 
3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  of  Alcohol  to  1 
clear  filtrate,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Wa 
to  make  the  finished  product  measure  one  th\ 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms] ."  U.  S. 

This  solution  was  introduced  for  the  fij 
time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  and  is  larg! 
employed. 

Uses. — This  liquid  is  a  feeble  antisej: 
solution  of  pleasant  taste,  especially  adapted 
use  as  a  mouth  wash ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  ap 
cation  to  cuts  and  wounds  to  prevent  fester 
and  aid  in  healing  them  quickly. 

LIQUOR  ARSENI  ET  HYDRARGYR 
IODIDI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENOUS  AND  MERCURIC  IODII 
[Donovan's  Solution] 

(H'quor  ar'se-nl  et  hy-drar'gy-ri  I-6d'i-di 

"An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  con 
not  less  than  1  percent,  of  Arsenous  Io 
and  1  percent,  of  Mercuric  Iodide."  U.  S. 

Liquor    Arsenii    et    Hydrargyri  Iodidi,  Br., 

tion  of  Arsenious  and  Mercuric  Iodides ;  Liquor 
senici  et  Hydrargyri  Iodidi,  Br.  1867,  U.  S. 
Solution  of  Hydriodate  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury 
lutio  Donovani ;  Solute  d'lodo-arsenite  de  Mer 
Liqueur  de  Donovan,  Fr.;  Jodquecksilber  Ars 
losung,  Donovansche  Tropfen,  G. 

*  "Arsenous  Iodide,  ten  grammes  [or 
grains] ;  Red  Mercuric  Iodide,  ten  gran, 
[or  154  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  stiff 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  grammes 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].    Rub  the  Arse 
Iodide  and  Red  Mercuric  Iodide  together 
mortar,  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
meters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims]  of 
tilled  Water,  and  continue  the  trituration 
solution  is  effected.    Filter  the  solution 
pass  sufficient  Distilled  Water  through  the 
to  make  the  product  weigh  one  thousand  g 
mes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Mix 
oughly."  U.  S.1 

"Arsenious  Iodide,  87J  grains  (Imperial 
10  grammes;  Mercuric  Iodide,  874  g 
(Imp.)  or  10  grammes;  Distilled  Wate 
sufficient  quantity.  Triturate  the  Arsei 
Iodide  and  Mercuric  Iodide  with  three  to 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 

1  Clemens's  Solution. — Arsenic  bromide  was 
duced  as  a  remedy  in  diabetes  by  Clemens, 
best  administered  in  the  form  of  a  solution, 
has  been  prepared  by  R.  P.  Fairthorne  accordi 
the  following  formula :   "  77  grains  of  metalli 
senic  in  powder  are  added  in  small  portions  u 
grains  of  bromine,  the  latter  being  placed  in  a 
test-tube  immersed  in  ice-water  to  control  tne 
wise  violent  reaction.    One  hundred  grains  o 
tribromide  obtained  are  dissolved  in  sufficieni 
tilled  water  to  make  ten  fluidounces.    One  i 
will  then  contain  one-forty-eighth  of  a  grain, 
cording  to  Clemens,  the  commencing  dose  ot  s 
solution  is  one  minim  three  times  a  day,  inci 
gradually  until  the  equivalent  of  one-fifth  or  a 
of  the  salt  is  daily  exhibited.    The  clinical  ri 
in  regard  to  this  remedy  in  diabetes  seem  to  in 
that  along  with  a  restricted  diet  it  is  occasiona 
distinct  service,  but  in  the  majority  of  ins.anc- 
to  accomplish  good. 
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Im  to  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
lltilled  Water  until  nearly  all  is  dissolved; 
\§i  through  a  filter;  wash  the  latter  with  suffi- 
clt  Distilled  Water  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp. 
lis.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of 
1 1  Solution.  A  clear  pale  yellow  liquid  with 
aletallic  taste.  It  affords  the  reactions  char- 
alristic  of  mercuric  salts,  arsenium,  and 
iJdes.  110  minims  correspond  to  1  grain 
pfc.rsehi.ous  Iodide,  Asl3,  and  to  1  grain  of 
Mcuric  Iodide,  Hgl2;  100  cubic  centimetres 
clespond  to  1  gramme  of  each  salt."  Br. 

Ins  solution  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
olhe  medical  profession  in  1839  by  Donovan 
olhiblin,  as  a  therapeutic  agent  combining 
iljmedicinal  virtues  of  its  three  ingredients, 
ail  was  adopted  as  an  official  preparation  in 
tlmL  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  of  1850. 
ltlis  dropped  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
oil-^67,  but  reintroduced  in  the  18S5  revision, 
ailfortunately  made  to  correspond  in  strength 
wl  the  U.  S.  preparation, — namely,  1  per 
eel  of  each  of  the  active  ingredients.  The 
folula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
siillified  one  of  Procter,  which  consists  essen- 
tial in  dissolving  equal  weights  of  arsenic 
trllide  and  mercuric  iodide  (red  iodide)  in 
a  jasured  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

loperties. — "A  clear,  colorless  or  pale  yel- 
lo'lh  liquid,  without  odor,  and  having  a  dis- 
aglable  metallic  taste."  U.  S.  Sometimes, 
holver,  the  color  is  orange-yellow,  owing  to 
tlnlresence  of  free  iodine.  This  may  be  re- 
colined  by  rubbing  the  solution  with  a  little 
malic  mercury,  or  arsenic  in  fine  powder, 
anltbe  proper  hue  be  thus  restored.  The 
s°l|on  is  incompatible  with  laudanum  and 
tb«oluble  salts  of  morphine.  The  British 
soljon  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.016. 

•  MS' — ^s  PreParati°n  has  been  found  de- 
ch|y  useful  as  an  alterative  in  various 
disles  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  different  forms 
M  Isonasis,  impetigo,  porrigo,  lepra,  pity- 
n«|,  lupus,  and  venereal  eruptions,  both 
l'»l.ar  and  scaly.  In  chronic  rheumatism  and 
ffl  Ivanced  specific  diseases,  especially  "  night 
Pat"  it  is  often  useful. 

•»e,  froin  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3 
<  I'l  three  times  a  day,  given  preferably  in 
(hs|ed  water. 

LIIJOR  ATROPINE  SULPHATIS.  Br. 

I  SOLUTION  OF  ATROPINE  SULPHATE 

(lfquor  at-rQ-pi'nse  sfil-pha'tis ) 

de  Sulfate  d'Atropine    Fr.;  Schwefelsaure 
•"'fclosung,  G. 

■ropine  Sulphate,  17£  grains  (Imperial) 
^'fei-amme;  Salicylic  Acid,  2  grams  (Imp.) 
IjI2  gramme;  Distilled  Water,  4  ft.  ounces 
t  I  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres  or  a 
""lent  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Atropine  Sul- 
hol  ^a^cyn.c  ^id  in  sufficient  recently 
A)lfla^  cooled  Distilled  Water  to  produce 

Wtid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 

1(45)  . 


cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution.  110  minims 
contain  1  grain  of  Atropine  Sulphate;  100 
cubic  centimetres  contain  1  gramme."  Br. 

This  solution  contains  1  per  cent,  of  atropine 
sulphate.  Camphor  water  was  substituted  for 
distilled  water  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  prop- 
erties at  the  1885  revision.  Salicylic  acid  and 
distilled  water  are  now  used  (1898)  with  the 
same  object  in  view. 

Dose,  one  minim  (0.06  Cc). 

LIQUOR  BISMUTHI  ET  AMMONII 
CITRATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  BISMUTH  AND  AMMONIUM  CITRATE 

( ll'quor  bls-mu'thi  et  ani-mo'nl-I  ci-tra'tis ) 

Liquor  Bismuthi  ;  Solution  of  Bismuth,  Liquid  Bis- 
muth ;  Solute  de  Citrate  de  Bismuth  ammoniacal, 
Fr.;  Citronensaure  Wismuih-Ammoniak-Losung,  Wis- 
muth-Ammoniakcitratlosung,  G. 

"Bismuth  Oxynitrate,  613  grains  (Imperial) 
or  70  grammes ;  Potassium  Citrate,  613  grains 
(Imp.)  or  70  grammes;  Potassium  Carbonate, 
175  grains  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Nitric  Acid, 
1  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres; 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  Distilled  Water,  of  each 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Bismuth 
Oxynitrate  in  the  Nitric  Acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water;  add  Dis- 
tilled Water  with  constant  stirring  until  the 
liquid  is  very  faintly  opalescent ;  add  the  Potas- 
sium Citrate  and  Carbonate  dissolved  in  a  little 
Distilled  Water;  heat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling 
point;  cool;  separate  the  precipitate;  wash  it 
with  Distilled  Water  until  free  from  nitrates. 
Gradually  add  Solution  of  Ammonia  to  the 
moist  precipitate  until  it  is  just  dissolved; 
dilute  with  Distilled  Water  to  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres; 
filter."  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  adopted  a 
new  process  for  this  preparation,  which  is  a 
modification  of  Bartlett's  process.  (See  below.) 
An  acid  solution  of  bismuth  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  citrate  and  potassium 
carbonate,  the  precipitate  washed  and  dissolved 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  diluted  with 
water  in  proper  proportions.  (See  Bismuthi 
et  Ammonii  Citras,  p.  238.)  For  suggested  im- 
provements in  manipulating  this  process  see  a 
paper  by  Cowley  and  Catford  in  P.  ■>.,  1»» •'• 
604;  also  T.  B.'P.,  1899,  451. 

Some  years  since,  a  secret  preparation  was 
made  and  sold  by  Schaeht  of  Clifton  England, 
under  the  name  of  Liquor  Bismuthi.  l  a.  a.  <  • 
Tichbome,  having  analyzed  the  liquid  and 
found  it  to  contain  bismuth  oxide,  ammonia, 
and  citric  acid,  announced  the  discovery  a  n 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  when 
Schaeht,  being  present,  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  analysis,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  never  made  a  secret  of  the 
composition  of  his  solution  to  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  that  a  fluidrachm  of  his  Uquid 
contained  one  grain  of  the  tnoxide.  (P. 
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1864,  p.  301.)  A  formula  for  the  preparation 
was  given  by  Tichborne,  which,  however,  on 
repeated  trial  by  N.  Gray  Bartlett  of  Chicago, 
proved  to  be  impracticable.  After  numerous 
experiments,  Bartlett  succeeded  in  making  a 
solution  which  had  all  the  desired  qualities. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1865.)  He  first  prepares 
a  bismuth  citrate  by  dissolving  a  troyounce  of 
bismuth  subcarbonate  in  720  grains  of  nitric 
acid,  diluting  the  solution  after  effervescence 
has  ceased  with  a  ftuidounce  and  a  half  of 
distilled  water  gradually  introduced,  and  then 
adding  this  solution,  slowly  and  with  constant 
stirring,  to  another  solution  made  by  dissolving 
600  grains  of  potassium  citrate  in  two  pints 
of  distilled  water.  By  an  interchange,  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  bismuth  citrate  are  formed, 
the  latter  of  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipi- 
tated, and  is  obtained  by  throwing  the  whole 
upon  a  filter,  thoroughly  washing  the  salt  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  drying  it  on  bibulous 
paper  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  next  step  is 
to  prepare  the  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate. 
This  is  done  by  rubbing  the  bismuth  citrate 
with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  a  paste, 
and  adding  to  this  gradually,  and  with  con- 
stant trituration,  stronger  ammonia  water  until 
the  citrate  is  dissolved,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  solution  is 
now  filtered,  and  spread  on  glass  to  dry. 

Various  modifications  of  Bartlett's  process 
have  been  suggested,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  of  them,  on  the  whole,  is 
preferable  to  the  original.  Besides  the  pro- 
cesses offered  by  T.  P.  Blunt  and  Tichborne, 
in  England,  A.  E.  Ebert  and  Markoe  have 
each  proposed  a  modification  of  Bartlett's  pro- 
cess. (See  A.  J.  P.,  1866,  p.  1,  and  1869,  p. 
151.)  In  Ebert's  formula  the  solution  of  bis- 
muth nitrate  is  decomposed  by  potassium  hy- 
droxide in  the  presence  of  citric  acid,  instead 
of  the  potassium  citrate  already  formed;  in 
Markoe's,  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  caustic  alkali,  to  which  various 
objections  exist.  After  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion of  bismuth  nitrate  to  which  citric  acid  has 
been  added,  with  sodium  carbonate,  washing 
the  precipitate  to  get  rid  of  the  sodium  nitrate, 
and  dissolving  the  residue  of  the  precipitate 
in  ammonia  water,  Markoe  completes  the  pro- 
cess by  determining  the  proportion  of  bismuth 
trioxide  contained  in  the  solution,  and  then 
diluting  the  liquid  so  that  each  fluidrachm 
shall  contain  one  grain  of  trioxide.  For  other 
methods  of  making  this  solution,  see  17th  ed. 
U.  S.  D.,  794. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  this 
preparation  as  "a  colorless  solution,  with  a 
slightly  metallic  taste.  Specific  gravity  1.070. 
Slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper;  is  freely  mis- 
cible  with  water;  heated  with  alkalies  evolves 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  white  precipitate. 
Evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  product  ignited, 
a  residue  with  a  ye'low  edge  results,  which 
when  suitably  treated  should  not  yield  any  reac- 
tion characteristic  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  arse- 


nium,  iron,  selenium,  or  tellurium.  A  mixtu'j 
of  10  eubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution  wij 
40  eubic  centimetres  of  water,  treated  with  hi 
drogen  sulphide  in  excess,  yields  a  black  m 
cipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  shovil 
weigh  at  least  0.55  gramme.  1  fluid  draeljj 
contains  an  amount  of  bismuth  equivalent 
about  3  grains,  or  1  cubic  centimetre  the  equr| 
lent  of  0.5  gramme,  of  Bismuth  Oxide."  Br\ 

Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate,  obtained 
Bartlett's   process,  is  in  fine,  glossy,  tral 
lucent,  colorless  scales,  of  a  slightly  aciduloi 
somewhat  metallic,  not  disagreeable  taste,  vil 
soluble  in  water-,  but  not  deliquescent,  and  of 
acid  reaction.  (See  page  238.)  From  an  ane : 
sis  by  Bartlett,  it  appears  to  possess  the  form  j 
Bi,C6Hs07.NH3  +  3H20.      Bother,     howe  j 
(1876),  considers  that  the  formula  should 
written  C6H507(NH4)3Bi(  OH) 3. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  permanent  si  j 
tion  of  this  salt,  as  it  may  at  any  time  be 
solved  when  wanted  for  use.  But,  as  it  if'J 
the  liquid  form  that  it  has  obtained  its  pre; 
reputation,  we  give  a  formula  for  a  permai 
solution  prepared  by  Bartlett.  Dissolve 
grains  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate 
fourteen  fluidounees  of  distilled  water,  neul  1 
ize  the  solution  with  ammonia  water,  and 
two  fluidounees  of  alcohol.  The  solution  of 
salt  without  addition  is  liable  to  spontan< 
decomposition,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Bari ; 
it  is  completely  protected  by  the  ammonia 
alcohol,  so  that  in  this  state  it  will  keep  in 
nitely. 

Uses — This  preparation  is  much  more  as 
gent  than  are  the  insoluble  salts  of  bisn 
and  is  at  the  same  time  irritant,  and  not 
sessed  of  the  peculiar  medicinal  prope 
which  grow  out  of  insolubility  of  the  subni  1 
or  subcarbonate.    It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
stitute  for  these,  and  is  adapted  to  the  tj 
ment  of  diarrhozas  of  relaxation  rather 
of  irritation. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm, 
to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  CALCIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LIME  WATER     SOLUTION  OF 
CALCIUM  HYDROXIDE 

(ll'quor  cal'eis) 

"A  saturated  aqueous  solution,  which  s  i 
contain  not  less  than  0.14  percent,  of 
Calcium  Hydroxide  [Ca  ( OH)  »  =  73.56]. 
percentage  of  Calcium  Hydroxide  vanes  j 
the  temperature  at  which  the  saturated  soli 
is  prepared,  being  about  0.17  percent,  a  - 
C.  (59°  F.),  the  percentage  diminishing  t 
temperature  rises."  U.  S. 

Aqua  Calcarise  TJstse,  Calcaria  Soluta,  Aqua  (j 
Solution   of   Calcium    Hydrate,    Solution  01 
Eau   (Solute)   de  Chaux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Aqua  1 
P.  G. ;  Kalkwasser,  G. ;  Acqua  di  calce,  n.,  ^1 
cal,  Sp. 

*  "  Lime,  twelve  grammes  [or  1S5  ?:J 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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he  Lime  by  the  very  gradual  addition  of  four 
liundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
!52  minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  agitate 
Iccasionally  during  half  an  hour.    Allow  the 
luspended  particles  to  subside,  decant  the  super- 
natant liquid  and  reject  it.    Then  add  to  the 
lesidue  thirty-six   hundred   cubic  centimeters 
lor  121  fluidounces,  350  minims]  of  Distilled 
Water,   agitate   thoroughly,   let   the  mixture 
land  for  twenty- four  hours,  agitate  again, 
lien  let  the  coarser  particles  of  solid  matter 
libside,  and  pour  the  liquid,  holding  the  undis- 
plved  calcium  hydroxide  in  suspension,  into  a 
lass-stoppered   bottle.     From   time   to  time 
lake  the  bottle,  so  as  to  keep  the  solution 
Iturated.    Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  when  re- 
tired for  use."  U.  S. 

I"  Calcium  Hydroxide,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quali- 
fy. Wash  the  Calcium  Hydroxide  with  Dis- 
lled  Water  until  free  from  chlorides ;  then 
like  it  with  one  gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four 
res  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  stoppered  green 
|iss  bottle  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  set  aside 
twelve  hours.  The  clear  Solution  may  be 
Iran  off  with  a  siphon  as  it  is  required  for 
I,  and  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  green 
jss  bottle."  Br. 

h  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(0H)2, 
|  water  is  the  result  of  these  processes.  By 
slaking  of  the  lime  it  is  reduced  to  powder, 
|l  rendered  more  easily  diffusible  through  the 
Ter.  According  to  both  Pharmacopoeias,  the 
[ition  is  to  be  kept  in  bottles  with  a  portion 
undissolved  hydroxide,  which  causes  it 
lays  to  be  saturated  whatever  may  be  the 
Iperature  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
(osed  to  the  air.  If  care  be  taken  to  have  a 
jiderable  quantity  of  the  solution  in  the  bottle, 
a|  to  avoid  unnecessary  agitation,  the  upper 
Plion  will  always  remain  sufficiently  clear  for 
"J  The  employment  of  distilled  water  as  the 
Sl|2nt  may  seem  a  useless  refinement,  but  in 
"ly  places  the  common  water  is  very  impure. 
^|er  dissolves  but  a  minute  proportion  of 
and,  contrary  to  the  general  law,  less 
w|i  hot  than  when  cold.  Hence  the  pro- 
'\r  °*"  emPl°ying  cold  water  in  the  process. 
•v|rding  to  Phillips,  a  pint  of  water  (the 
WJ  pint  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870)  at  212°  F. 
lives  5.6  grains  of  lime,  at  60°  F.  9.7 
For  Green's  automatic  device  for  dis- 
cing lime  water  in  excellent  condition,  see 
*  4.  Fh.  A.,  1893,  474;  see  also  1904,  66. 
fi  practice  of  using  the  undissolved  lime 
mtely  by  refilling  the  bottle  with  water, 
jprehensible,  as  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
.''jits  tendency  to  become  carbonated  and 
f ble  ls  ,9'reat,  and  lime  water  is  often  dis- 
■  a  deficient  in  strength ;  it  Ls  much  safer 
-  the  lime  but  once  or  twice  than  to  run 
"'I'tli  °f  dispens*ng  a  liquid  of  insufficient 

loi   -rties. — lJ™e  water  is  "  a  clear,  color- 
'■Jqiiid  without  odor,  and  having  an  alkaline 
«  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air, 


a  pellicle  of  calcium  carbonate  forming  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  On  being  heated  it  be- 
comes turbid,  due  to  the  separation  of  calcium 
hydroxide  which  redissolves  when  the  liquid  is 
cooled.  It  gives  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction 
with  red  litmus  paper.  The  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  Solution  should  entirely  disappear,  after 
it  has  been  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and 
subsequently  boiled  (absence  of  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates).  In  other  respects  it  should 
conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  for  an 
aqueous  solution  of  lime  given  under  Calx. 
Fifty  Cc.  should  require,  for  complete  neu- 
tralization, not  less  than  19  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  (corresponding  to  about 
0.14  percent,  of  calcium  hydroxide),  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbon  dioxide, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  insoluble 
calcium  carbonate,  which,  subsiding  after  a 
time,  is  replaced  by  another,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively until  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  ex- 
hausted. Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  lime 
water  either  in  closely  corked  bottles  which 
should  be  full,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  in 
bottles  with  an  excess  of  lime.  "  24  cubic 
centimetres  should  require  for  neutralization 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  decinormal  volu- 
metric solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  lead  or  for  chlorides.  1  fluid  ounce  con- 
tains the  equivalent  of  about  \  grain,  or  1000 
cubic  centimetres  rather  more  than  1  gramme, 
of  Lime,  CaO."  Br. 

Uses. — Lime  water  is  antacid,  tonic,  and 
astringent,  often  very  useful  in  dyspepsia  with 
acidity  of  stomach,  diarrhoea  and  diabetes. 
Mixed  with  from  one  to  three  measures  of  milk, 
which  completely  covers  its  offensive  taste,_  it 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  possession 
for  nausea  and  vomiting  dependent  on  irri- 
tability of  stomach.  In  severe  repeated  vomit- 
ing with  loss  of  digestive  power  a  diet  ex- 
clusively of  lime  water  and  milk  (one  to  six) 
is  often  very  effectual.  Having  been  found  to 
possess  the  property  of  dissolving  false  mem- 
brane, it  has  naturally  been  employed  as  a 
local  remedy  in  pseudo-membranous  croup. 
There  are  two  methods  of  applying  the  remedy: 
one  bv  directing  lime  water  spray.  produced 
by  the  atomizer,  so  that  it  shall  be  inhaled  oj 
the  patient;  the  other  by  causing  the  patent 
to  inhale  freely  the  vapors  arising  lune 
undergoing  the  process  of  slaking  with  water. 
When  employed  to  allay  nausea,  it  is  usuauy 
riven  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  mixed 
with  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  and  repeated 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  an  ho  or  1  *o 
hours.    If  too  long  continued 


stomach.  The  urine  of  persons 
quantities  of  lime  water  is  often  alkaline  a nd 
sometimes  distinctly  ammomaoal  Accordn 
to  the  researches  of  John  J-  Abel,  this  is  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  calcium  car- 
bamate, which  is  prone  to  undergo  ammomacal 
disintegration. 
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Dose,  one  to  four  fluidounces  (30  to  120  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Calcis,  V.  S.,  Br.; 
Lotio  Hydrargyri  Flava,  Br.;  Lotio  Hydrargyri 
Nigra,  Br.;  Mucilago  Acacia,  U.  S. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  CHLORINATE.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORINATED  LIMB 

(li'quor  eal'cla  chlo-ri-nfi'tse ) 

Solute  d'Hypochlorite  de  Chaux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Chlorure 
de  Chaux  liquide,  Fr. ;  Chlorkalklosung,  Chlorkalk- 

Fliissigkeit,  G. 

"  Chlorinated  Lime,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or 
500  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  1  gallon  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  5  litres.  Mix;  transfer  the  mixture 
to  a  stoppered  bottle;  set  aside  for  three  hours, 
shaking  occasionally ;  filter  through  calico.  Pre- 
serve the  filtrate  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  a 
cool,  dark  place."  Br. 

For  the  properties  and  uses  of  this  prepara- 
tion, see  Calx  Chlorinata.  The  British  Pharma- 
copoeia gives  the  following  test  of  its  strength: 
"  Specific  gravity  about '  1.055.  Each  gramme 
mixed  with  0.5  gramme  of  potassium  iodide  dis- 
solved in  water,  when  acidulated  with  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  brown- 
ish-red solution  which  requires  for  the  discharge 
of  its  color  not  less  than  5.6  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate,  corresponding  to  2  per  cent,  of  avail- 
able chlorine.  The  Solution  should  yield,  when 
fresh,  about  3  per  cent,  of  available  chlo- 
rine." Br.  This  determines  its  strength  in 
chlorine,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  iodine 
which  the  chlorine  contained  in  it  is  capable  of 
separating  from  potassium  iodide.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  a  test  of  its  character 
is  thus  given  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  its  strength 
must  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
chlorinated  lime  employed.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  antidotes  for  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphydrate,  potassium  sulphide,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  For  external  application  the 
solution  may  be  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  or  may  be  used  of  the  full  strength  in 
some  cutaneous  affections. 

Dose,  for  internal  use,  from  twenty  minims 
to  a  fluidrachm  (1.3  to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  CALUMB/E  CONCENTRATUS. 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  CALUMBA 

(li'quor   ca-lum'ba:   con-cen-tra'tus ) 

"  Calumba  Root,  in  No.  5  powder,  10  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  4 1  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  225  cubic 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  20  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres  or  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  Calumba  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas  )  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water,  press  strongly;  again  macerate 


the  residue  for  twenty-four  hours  with  ten 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water;  press 
strongly.  Mix  the  expressed  liquids,  and  heat 
for  five  minutes  at  180°  F.  (82.2°  C).  When 
cold  add  the  Alcohol;  set  aside;  decant  or 
filter,  adding  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  pro- 
duce one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Concentrated  Solu- 
tion." Br. 

This  was  a  new  preparation  of  the  las 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  should,  in  ou;j 
opinion,  be  named  "  Infusum  Calumbce  Com 
centratum,"  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  con 
centrated  infusion  preserved  with  alcohol,  an1 
intended  to  be  used  by  the  pharmacist  for  th 
quick  preparation  of  the  infusion  of  calumb  I 
by  dilution  with  water.  It  is  ten  times  aj 
strong  as  the  ordinary  infusion. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  (  j 
3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  CAOUTCHOUC.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  INDIA-RUBBER 

(li'quor  caout'chSuc) 

"  India-rubber,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  m 
grammes;  Benzol,  10  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  J 
500  cubic  centimetres;  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  500  cubic  een  | 
metres.  Cut  the  India-rubber  into  fine  shrei  I 
and  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  conta:  J 
ing  the  previously  mixed  Benzol  and  Carb  1 
Bisulphide.  Set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  a  J 
agitate  occasionally  until  solution  is  effected  I 
Br.  I 

This  solution  is  an  improvement  on  the  so  1 
tion  of  gutta-percha  formerly  official;  it  vl 
introduced  into  the  Br.  Pharm.  (1898)  mail  I 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  mustard  par  I 
It  may  be  used  like  collodion  as  an  exter  J 
protective  application. 

Off.  Prep. — Charta  Sinapis,  Br. 

LIQUOR  CHIR  AT/13  CONCENTRATU  I 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  CHIRETTA  /J 

(li'qugr  ehi-ra'ta  con-cen-tra'tus ) 

"Chiretta,  in  No.  40  powder,  10  owi 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol  (20  I 
cent.).,  25  fl.  ounces   (Imp.  meas.)  or  J I 
cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  MB 
ten  the  Chiretta  with  five  fluid  ounces  (m 
meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  c<  A 
metres  of  the  Alcohol ;  pack  in  a  closed  peki 
lator;  set  aside  for  three  days;  percolate  I 
the  remaining  Alcohol,  added  in  ten  em 
portions  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours ;  cont  1 
percolation  with  more  Alcohol  until  the  pro  I 
measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  -| 
sand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
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|This  is  a  "  concentrated "  infusion  of  the 
Ph.  1898,  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
larmacist  for  making  the  ordinary  infusion 
J  chiretta  by  dilution  with  water.  It  is  twenty 
lies  as  strong  as  the  infusion  of  chiretta, 
J.  Ph.  1885. 

\Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
13.75  Cc). 

IIQUOR  CHLORI  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S. 

JMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  CHLORINE,  CHLORINE 
|WATER  [To  replace  Aqua  Chlori,  Pharm.  1890] 

(li'quor  plilo'ii  com-pos'i-tus) 

j'An  aqueous  solution,  containing,  when 
Ishly  prepared,  about  0.4  percent,  of  (Mo- 
le [CI  =  35.18],  with  some  oxides  of  chlorine 
II  potassium  chloride."  U.  S.  "  Produced  by 
lurating  Distilled  Water  with  chlorine.  The 
lorine  may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction 
lHydrochloric  Acid  and  Manganese  Peroxide, 
ll  should  be  purified  by  passing  through  a 
fell  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  wash- 
|tle."  Br.  Appendix. 

alutlon  of  Chlorine,  Br.  ;  Aqua  fhlorini,  IT.  S.  P. 
J|) ;  Aqua  Chlori.  Chlorum  Solutum,  Aqua  Oxymu- 
il-°ia '  S°lute  de  Chlore  compose,  Eau  Chloree,  Chlore 
l|iue,  Fr. ;  Aqua  Chlorata,  P.  G. ;  Zusammenge- 
,|te  Chlorliisung,  Chlorwasser,  Or. ;  Acqua  di  cloro, 
>\  Agua  de  cloro,  8p. 

I "  Potassium  Chlorate,  granulated,  five  gram- 
\  [or  77  grains] ;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  eighteen 
lie  centimeters   [or  292  minims]  ;  Distilled 
Iter,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  about  one 
usand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
jfluidraehms].    Add  the  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
I  ted  with  twenty  cubic  cent  imeters  [or  325 
rjims]  of  Distilled  Water,  to  the  Potassium 
•■orate  contained  in  a  flask  of  the  capacity 
ltbout  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  67 
llounces,  301  minims].    Insert  in  the  flask 
Jopper  perforated  to  admit  a  funnel  of  the 
lacity  of  about  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
mes [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  con- 
^|ing  about  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  of 
lined  cotton  well  wetted  with  cold  water; 
lie  the  flask  on   a   water-bath  containing 
l,|ng  water,  for  a  period  of  from  two  to 
jle  minutes;  when  the  flask  is  completely 
n|i  with  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  remove  it 
'li  the  bath  and  add  cold  Distilled  Water 
flugh  the  cotton   in   the   funnel,   in  two 
sfrate  portions  of  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
mes [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  each. 
I'r  the  addition  of  each  separate  portion 
jcold  Distilled   Water,    stopper   the  flask 
s|re'y>  invert,  and  thoroughly  agitate  the 
lents.   This  solution  should  be  freshly  made 
|n  wanted."  U.  S. 

J1  the  TJ.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  old  process 
I  making  chlorine  water  was  dismissed  and 
■  Present  process  introduced  under  the  name 
liquor  Chlori  Compositus.  This  contains 
Ides  chlorine  some  chlorine  dioxide  and  a 


little  potassium  chloride,  and  it  has  been  classed 
with  the  "Liquors."  The  reaction  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

2KC10s  +  4HC1  = 

2KC1  +  2H20  +  2CIO2  +  CI2 
The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is  appended.1 
Compound  solution  of  chlorine  can  be  used 
when  chlorine  water  is  directed  or  prescribed 
in  all  cases,  except  in  some  delicate  chemical 
tests;  its  advantages  lie  chiefly  in  the  greater 
ease  and  simplicity  of  the  process. 

Properties. — Chlorine  water  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890  was  described  as  "  a  clear,  greenish-yellow 
liquid,  having  the  suffocating  odor  and  disagree- 
able taste  of  Chlorine,  and  leaving  no  residue 
on  evaporation.  It  instantly  decolorizes  dilute 
solution  of  litmus,  indigo,  and  other  vegetable 
coloring  matters.  When  shaken  with  an  ex- 
cess of  mercury  until  the  odor  of  Chlorine  has 
disappeared,  the  remaining  liquid  should  be 
at  most  but  faintly  acid  (limit  of  hydrochloric 
acid).    On  adding  17.7  Gm.  of  Chlorine  Water 

1  Aqua  Chlori,  Chlorine  water,  U.  S.  1890. — "  Man- 
ganese Dioxide,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  thirty-five  cubic  centimeters  lor  1 
fluidounce,  88  minims]  :  Water,  seventy-five  cuhic 
centimeters  [or  21  fluidounces]  :  Distilled  Water. 
lour  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13?.  fluid- 
ounces]  Place  the  Dioxide  in  a  flask  connected 
by  a  suitable  tube  with  a  small  wash-bottle  con- 
taining fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  12  fluidounces] 
of  Water,  and  connect  this  with  a  bottle  having 
a  capacity  of  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6?.  iluidrachms],  and  containing 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13*  fluidounces] 
of  Distilled  Water  which  has  previously  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool.  Add  to  the  Dioxide  in  the  gen- 
erating flask  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  previously  di- 
luted with  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  tluiji- 
onnce]  of  Water,  and.  by  means  of  a  sand-bath, 
applv  a  gentle  heat.  Conduct  the  generated  Chlo  ine 
through  the  Water  contained  in  the  wash-bottle  into 
the  bottle  containing  the  Distilled  Water,  which 
should  be  loosely  stopped  with  cotton  and  kept  dur- 
ing the  operation,  at  a  temperature  of  about-  10  C. 
(00°  F  )  W'hen  the  air  has  been  entirely  displaced 
by  the  gas,  disconnect  the  bottle  from  the  apparatus, 
and  having  inserted  the  stopper,  shake  the  Dottle, 
loosening  the  stopper  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
gas  ceafes  to  be.  absorbed.  If  necessary,  reconnect 
the  bottle  with  the  apparatus  and  continuyiassing 
the  gas  and  agitating,  until  the  DisUIIed  Water  .is 
saturated.  Finally,  pour  the  Chlorine  Water  Into 
small,  dark  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles 
which  should  be  completely  filled  therewith  and 
keep  them  in  a  dark  and  cool  place,  t  hlorine  Water, 
even  when  kept  from  light  and  air,  s  apt :  to  de- 
teriorate. When  it  is  required  of  full  strength,  it 
should  be  freshly  prepared. .17.  8.  1890. 

The  chlorine  gas  is  extricated  from  the  Wro 
chloric  acid  by  the  manganese  <1'ox'flp-  while  UK 
manganous  chloride  and  water  produced  >n 
the  flask,  and  the  chlorine  is  passed,  through  an 
intermediate  vessel  containing  a  little  w"ert,.f°I 
purifying  it.  into  the  bottle  containing  the 
wnter  loosely  stoppered,  until  the  vacant  part  01 
The  bottles  tilled  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  at- 
mospheric  air.  ,  on  n 

loosened,  in  order  to  allow  the  entrance  , 
supply  the  partial  vacuum  created  by   he  absorp 
of  'the  chlorine     The  chlorine .water ^"^^ 
be  kept  secluded  from  the  light   b  cause  h 
it  would  be  converted  into  nydhroXorJvdrogen  nf  Tn* 
the  union  of  the  chlorine  with  the  hydrogen 

water.  rr„T,„„  neacon   has  discovered 

Deacon's  process.— Henry  Deaem^w     d  h,or)0 

that  chlorine  ™Z**J?*gJvcE5£ !  sulphate  at  a 
Jem  liter's  Chemistry,  vol.  I.  P-  l'4- 
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to  a  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in 
10  Cc.  of  water,  the  resulting  deep-red  liquid 
should  require  for  complete  decoloration  not 
less  than  20  Cc.  of  sodium  hyposulphite  deci- 
noimal  volumetric  solution  (corresponding  to 
at  least  0.4  per  cent,  of  Chlorine)."  U.  S.  1890. 
Like  gaseous  chlorine,  it  destroys  vegetable 
colors.  When  cooled  to  about  the  freezing 
point,  it  forms  deep  yellow  crystalline  plates, 
consisting  of  chlorine  hydrate.  It  is  intended 
to  contain  at  least  twice  its  volume  of  the 
gas.  According  to  Riegel  and  Walz,  chlorine 
water  containing  two  and  a  half  volumes  of 
the  gas  at  12.2°  C.  (54°  F.)  keeps  best.  The 
official  test  indicates  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
in  the  solution,  by  the  amount  of  the  hyposul- 
phite required  to  decolorize  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  iodine,  liberated  from  the  potassium 
iodide.  Chlorine  water  decomposes  on  keeping, 
and  both  Pharmacopoeias  direct  that  "  it  should 
be  recently  prepared."  In  view  of  the  un- 
stable properties  of  chlorine  water,  liquid  chlo- 
rine in  sealed  glass  tubes  (each  containing 
five  grammes)  can  be  procured  in  commerce, 
the  contents  of  one  tube  being  sufficient  to 
prepare  a  hire  of  the  water. 

Chlorine  is  an  elementary  gaseous  fluid  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color  and  characteristic  odor 
and  taste.  It  is  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.47,  and  its  atomic 
weight  35.18.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to 
breathe  it,  even  much  diluted,  it  excites  cough 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  causes  a  dis- 
charge from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  and  bronchial  tubes.  Breathed  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  it  produces  spitting  of 
blood,  violent  pains,  and  sometimes  death. 

Uses. — Chlorine  water  has  been  employed 
internally  in  typhus,  scarlatina,  malignant  sore 
throat,  and  diphtheria,  but  has  fallen  into  com- 
plete desuetude.  Externally  it  is  employed, 
duly  diluted,  as  a  gargle  in  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, and  putrid  sore  throat,  as  a  wash  for 
ill-conditioned  ulcers  and  cancerous  sores,  and 
as  a  local  bath  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  has 
been  used  with  advantage  as  an  application 
to  buboes  and  large  abscesses.  As  it  depends 
upon  chlorine  for  its  activity,  its  medicinal 
properties  coincide  with  those  of  chlorinated 
lime  and  chlorinated  soda,  under  which  heads 
they  are  more  particularly  given.  It  should 
not  be  prescribed  in  mixtures,  almost  all 
organic  substances  causing  a  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  chlorine.  Even  sugar  has  this 
action,  and  glycerin  still  more  markedly. 

Gaseous  chlorine  has  been  employed  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  consumption, 
exhibited  by  inhalation,  in  minute  quantities, 
four  or  six  times  a  day.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  its  first  effect  is  to  produce  some  dryness 
of  the  fauces,  with  increased  expectoration  for 
a  time,  followed  ultimately  by  diminution  of 
the  sputa  and  by  amendment.  The  liquid  in 
the  inhaler  may  be  formed  either  of  water 
containing  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to 
1.8  Cc.)  of  chlorine  water,  or  of  chlorinated 


lime  dissolved  in  forty  parts  of  water,  to  which 
a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added, 
each  time  the  inhalation  is  practised.  The  I 
inhaler  should  be  placed  in  water  heated  to| 
about  37.7°  C.  (100°  P.). 

Dose,  of  chlorine  water,  one  to  four  flui-jj 
drachms  (3.75  to  15  Cc). 

LIQUOR  CRESOLIS  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S 

COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  CRESOL 

(li'quor  cre-so'lis  com-pos'i-tus ) 

Solute  de  Cresol  compose,  Fr. ;  Liquor  Cresol' < 
saponatus,  P.  Q.;  Kresolseifenlosung,  6?. 

* "  Cresol,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  1' 
ounces  av.,  279  grains] ;  Linseed  Oil,  thre 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  12  ounces  av 
151  grains] ;  Potassium  Hydroxide,  eight 
grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360  grains] ;  Watei 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousan 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Di 
solve  the  Potassium  Hydroxide  in  fifty  gran 
mes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  of  Water  i 
a  tared  dish,  add  the  Linseed  Oil,  and  mix  tho: 
oughly.  Then  add  the  Cresol  and  stir,  unt 
a  clear  solution  is  produced,  and  finally  sufi 
cient  Water  to  make  the  finished  product  wei^ 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  IS 
grains]."   U.  S. 

Compound  Solution  of  Cresol  was  introduci 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  to  supply  tl 
demand  for  an  antiseptic  solution  which  mix 
freely  with  water.     With  some  samples  i] ; 
cresol  there  has  been  experienced  some  dif 
culty  in  securing  immediately  a  clear  solutio 
showing  that  combination  has  not  been  efteete 
but  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand,  wi 
occasional  stirring,  the  solution  will  becoi 
clear.    LaWall  and  Cook  (A.  J.  P.,  1906,  16 
suggest  a  modification  of  the  manipulati 
which  secures  a  clear  solution  immediate] 
it  is  as  follows :  "  Heat  the  linseed  oil  (3 
grammes)   in  a  deep  capacious  vessel,  on 
water  bath,  to  a  temperature  of  about  70 
Dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide  (80  gri 
mes)  in  450  Cc.  of  water,  warm  the  soluti 
to  about  70°  C,  add  it  to  the  linseed  oil  a, 
mix  thoroughly.    Then  incorporate  40  Cc 
alcohol  and  continue  the  heat  without  stirr 
until  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture  is  found 
be  soluble  in  boiling  water  without  the  sepa 
tion  of  oily  drops.    The  soap,  thus  prepar 
is  now  dissolved  in  500  grammes  of  cresol 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  added  to  make 
solution  weigh  1000  grammes." 

Uses. — This  solution  is  intended  as  as 
stitute  for  the  many  commercial  preparati 
of  cresol  on  the  market.  Although  it  m 
a  clear  solution  with  distilled  water,  with 
water  it  becomes  cloudy,  owing  to  precip 
tion  of  lime  soaps.  This  change,  howe 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  its  t  1 
peutic  properties.  It  is  a  powerful  germic 
mixture,  surpassing  phenol  as  a  destroy 
micro-organisms.    It  is  also  less  caustic 
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lenol,  but  the  statement  that  it  is  much  less 
lisonous  has  been  shown  to  be  untrue.  It  is 
|>eeially  useful  for  sterilizing  instruments  and 
skin,  its  soapy  nature  making  it  peculiarly 
Juable  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  may  be 
luted  with  from  30  to  90  times  its  bulk  of 
Iter  (3  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  solution).  It 
I;  been  used  to  a  small  extent  internally  as 
]  antiseptic  in  fermentative  gastritis. 
\)ose,  one  to  two  minims  (0.06  to  0.12  Cc). 

)UOR  CUSPARICE  CONCENTRATUS. 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  CUSPAR1A 

(li'quor  cus-pa'rl-se  con-cen-tra'tus ) 

Cusparia  Bark,  in  No.  40  powder,  10  ounces 
(liperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol  (20  per 
eft.),  25  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1250 
clic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity, 
listen  the  Cusparia  with  five  fluid  ounces 
(Ip.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
climetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  closed 
li'olator;  set  aside  for  three  days;  percolate 
™  the  remaining  Alcohol,  added  in  ten  equal 
jftions  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours ;  continue 
l'ft-olation  with  more  Alcohol  until  the  product 
ujsures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thou- 
sil  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

Jiis  is  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the  Br. 
P|rm.  1898,  intended  to  be  used  by  the  phar- 
st  for  making  infusion  of  cusparia  by 
ion  with  water.  It  is  ten  times  as  strong 
|ie  infusion  of  cusparia  (Br.  Pharm.  1885). 
bse,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
t<*75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  EPISPASTICUS.  Br. 

BLISTERING  LIQUID 

(li'quor  ep-i-spas'ti-cus) 

iimentum  Cantharidis ;  Liqueur  Vesicant,  Hulle 
ae|anthari(3es  terebenthinee,  Fr.;  Spanischfliegen- 
"tfcnt,  Blasenziehende  Fliissigkeit,  O. 

l-antharides,  in  No.  20  powder,  10  ounces 
(Ifterial)   or  500  grammes;   Acetic  Ether, 
«  fcient  quantity.    Mix  the  Cantharides  with 
PBwid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred 
anlfifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Acetic  Ether; 
Pj  in  a  percolator;  at  the  expiration  of 
hvly-four  hours  pour  Acetic  Ether  over  the 
colnts  of  the  percolator;  allow  the  solution 
°|iss  slowly  through  until  one  pint  (Imp. 
y\\  ?r  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
is  obtained.    This  preparation  is  twice 
"Jtrength  of  the  Blistering  Liquid  of  the 
gjn  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."    Br.  This 
."I  is  used  in  making  the  British  Blister- 
^ollodion.    (See  p.  386. )*    Greenish  and 


Wilson  propose  that  the  official  blistering  liquid 
be  prepared  by  the  following  formula:  Can- 
tharidin,  1  part;  castor  oil,  6  parts;  rosiu 
3  parts;  acetic  ether,  enough  to  make  300  fluid 
parts.  The  castor  oil  and  rosin  are  added 
to  replace  the  natural  fat  of  the  cantharides, 
and  are  necessary  to  aid  the  absorption  of  the 
cantharides  by  the  skin.  (P.  J.,  1898,  259.) 
Off.  Prep. — Collodium  Vesicans,  Br. 

LIQUOR  ETHYL  NITRITIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  ETHYL  NITRITE 

(li'quor  e'thyl  nl-tri'tis) 

"A  mixture  of  ninety-five  parts  by  volume 
of  Absolute  Alcohol  with  five  parts  by  volume 
of  Glycerin,  containing  when  freshly  made  3 
per  cent,  by  weight,  and  even  when  long  kept 
not  less  than  2\  per  cent,  by  weight  of  ethyl 
nitrite.  The  ethyl  nitrite  is  obtained  by  the 
interaction  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  sodium 
nitrite,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  low 
temperature."  Br. 

Solute  de  Nitrite  d'Ethyle,  Fr.;  AethylnitritlO- 
sung,  G. 

This  was  a  new  official  preparation  in  the  Br. 
Ph.  1898;  it  might  be  called  improved  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
reason  for  its  introduction  without  the  dismissal 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  the  strength  is  very 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  spirit,  and  a 
choice  should  be  made  between  them.  The 
addition  of  glycerin  as  a  preservative,  and  the 
substitution  of  absolute  alcohol  for  rectified 
spirit,  are  relied  upon  to  make  a  permanent 
solution.  This  method  was  proposed  by  Dun- 
stan  and  Dymond  (P.  J.,  1888,  861),  who 
believe  that  ethyl  nitrite  is  the  sole  valuable 
constituent  in  spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  glycerin 
prevents  loss  of  the  very  volatile  ethyl  nitrite, 
while  the  absence  of  water  is  secured  by  the 
use  of  absolute  alcohol,  water  in  the  alcohol 
being  shown  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  decom- 
position and  loss  of  ethyl  nitrite.  Solution  of 
ethyl  nitrite  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Leech,  and  the  advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that 
it  is  free  from  aldehyde.  The  increased  cost, 
due  to  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol,  will  be  apt 
to  prevent  the  extensive  use  of  the  Solution. 
It  is  described  as  "  a  limpid  liquid,  practically 
colorless,  of  characteristic  apple-like  odor  and 
taste.  It  is  highly  inflammable  Specific 
gravity  0.823  to  0.826.  When  Solution  of 
Ethyl  Nitrite  is  poured  on  an  acidulated  strong 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  contained  m  a 
test-tube,  a  deep  olive-brown  coloration  is  pro- 
duced at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two 


th 


tbftLi!    }y  corresponding  to  this  preparation  is 
«mZ 'm    t?1  Cantharidis,   or   Cantharides  Lini- 
f"lla  If  •  U-  S-  p-  18S0.    Made  according  to  the 
1Si-a  very  active  counter-irritant,  when 
■  S|y  applied  producing  deep  vesication.    "  Can- 


to  make  one  hundred  parts  Jor  half  a  p  nt  i     l  ~ 
the  Cantharides  with  one  hundred  parts  or g » 
pint]  of  on  of  Turpentine Mn  a ^  closed  vesse^oy 
means  of  a  water-bath,  for  thr0lish  the 

and  add  enough  Oil    of  j™^^,  one  hundred 
strainer  to  make  the   i.innueui   "j-e  „  1SQ(\ 
parts  [or  measure  half  a  pint].      V.  8.  1880. 
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liquids,  widening  as  the  tube  is  gently  shaken. 
The  Solution  should  not  effervesce  when  shaken 
carefully  with  sodium  bicarbonate  (absence  of 
acid).  10  cubic  centimetres,  mixed  with  5 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  5  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  should  not  assume  a  yellow  color  (ab- 
sence of  aldehyde).  1  volume,  agitated  briskly 
at  intervals  during  five  minutes  in  a  brine- 
charged  nitrometer  with  1  volume  of  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  and  1  volume  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  should  yield,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (60°  F.  or  15.5°  C.)  and  pressure 
(30  inches  or  760  millimetres  of  mercury), 
and  when  freshly  prepared,  at  least  7.6  volumes 
of  nitric  oxide  gas ;  and  even  after  the  Solution 
has  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  the  vessel 
containing  it  has  occasionally  been  opened,  it 
should  possess  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
strength  just  indicated.  Solution  of  Ethyl 
Nitrite  should  be  stored  in  small  bottles."  Br. 
This  preparation  affords  a  means  of  giving 
ethyl  nitrite  internally. 

Dose,  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3  to 
3.75  Cc).    (See  Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi.) 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ACETATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  ACETATE 

(li'quor  fer'ri  ac-e-ta'tis) 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Iron ;  Solution  of  Perace- 
tate  of  Iron  ;  Liquor  Ferri  Acetici ;  Liqueur  d' Ace- 
tate de  Fer,  Acetate  Ferrique  Iiquide,  Fr. ;  Ferriace- 
tatlosung,  Essigsaure  Eisen-Fliissigkeit,  G. 

"  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate,  2h  fl.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  125  cubic  centimetres; 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  4  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  200  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity; Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  liquefied,  \\  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  75  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Solution  of  Ammonia  with  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  litre  of  Distilled  Water;  grad- 
ually add  to  this  the  solution  of  Ferric  Sul- 
phate diluted  with  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  litre  of  Distilled  Water  ;  stir  well  together, 
taking  care  that  ammonia  is,  even  finally,  in 
plight  excess,  as  indicated  by  the  odor  of  the 
mixture;  let  the  whole  stand  for  two  hours, 
stirring  occasionally;  transfer  it  to  a  calico 
filter;  wash  the  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide 
with  Distilled  Water  until  free  from  sulphates ; 
let  it  drain;  squeeze  it  to  remove  superfluous 
moisture;  dissolve  it  in  the  Glacial  Acetic 
Acid;  make  the  volume  up  to  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  litre  with  Distilled  Water;  allow 
any  insoluble  matter  to  subside;  pour  off  the 
clear  Solution."  Br.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
very  properly  dismissed  this  solution  as  it  is 
very  rarely  used  in  America  and  it  is  not  a 
stable  preparation  of  iron.  The  U.  S.  1890  pro- 
cess is  appended.1 


1  Liquor  Ferri  Acetatis.   Solution  of  Ferric  Ace- 
77;  ^  /queous    solution    of    Ferric  Acetate 
U<e2(C2Ha02)o  =  464.92],  containing  about  31  per  cent, 
or  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  corresponding  to  about 
7.5  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron."  U  8  1890 


The  formula  of  this  preparation  is  pract 
cally  identical  with  that  of  the  solution  of  iro 
acetate  of  the  former  German  Pharmacopoei 
The  British  process  consists  in  first  formin 
ferric  hydroxide,  by  precipitating  a  solution  o 
ferric  sulphate  with  ammonia  water,  washin 
and  draining  the  precipitate,  and  finally  dii 
solving  it  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  solutic 
is  readily  effected  in  the  cold,  and  no  heat  wha 
ever  should  be  used,  to  avoid  decomposition 
is  impossible  to  prevent  change,  however,  1 
time,  an  insoluble  precipitate  invariably  makh 
its  appearance.  The  former  German  Pharm 
copoeia  directed  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  ij 
Liquor  Ferri  Subacetici  was  not  so  strong 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890  solution,  having  only  t 
sp.  gr.  1.087  to  1.091,  corresponding  to  5  p: 
cent,  of  iron.  The  British  preparation  (a 
gr.  1.031)  is  still  weaker.  The  strong  soluti 
of  acetate  of  iron  (Br.  Ph.  1885)  is  no  lonf 
official.  (See  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed.,  798.) 

Properties. — The  solution  of  the  IJ.  S 
1890  was  described  as  "  a  dark  reddish-brov 
clear  liquid,  of  an  acetous  odor,  a  sweeti 
acidulous,  somewhat  styptic  taste,  and  a  sligh 
acid  reaction.  Specific  gravity,  about  1.1 
at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  The  diluted  Soluti, 
yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate  with  amino 
water,  and  a  blue  one  with  potassium  ferj 
cyanide  test-solution.  When  heated  to  boili 
the  Solution  yields  a  brownish-red  precipitoj 
and  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  en 
acetous  vapors.  If  the  iron  be  complet 
precipitated  from  a  portion  of  the  Solui 
by  an  excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  filtr 
should  be  colorless,  and  should  not  yield 
white  or  dark-colored  precipitate  with  hyc 
gen  sulphide  test-solution  (absence  of  zinc 
copper),  nor  should  it  leave  a  residue  on  eva 

"  Solution    of    Ferric    Sulphate,    one  <fto«s 
grammes    [or  35  ounces  av.,   120  grains];  waj 
Acetic  Acid,  two  hundred  and  sixty  grammes  L< 
ounces  av.,  75  grains]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  eigM 
dred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  flmaoui 
356  minims]  ;  Water,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  | 
cient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  grammes 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].    Mis  the  Ammonia  v\ 
with  three  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  iw 
ounces,  213  minims]  of  cold  Water,  and  the  soiyi  ■ 
of  Ferric  Sulphate  with  ten  thousand  cubic  o 
meters  [or  338  fluidounces,  70  minims]  of  com  »' 
Add  the  latter  solution  slowly  to  the  o"utea. 
monia  Water,  stirring  constantly.    Let  the  mi- 
stand  until  the  precipitate  has  subsided  as :  ia 
practicable,  and  then  decant  the  supernatant  i  j 
Add  to  the  precipitate  six  thousand  cubic  cennmn 
[or  202  fluidounces,  426  minims]  of  boiling  " 
mix  well,  and  again  set  the  mixture  aside,  as  ue  . 
Repeat    the    washing    with    successive  P0'.'0":, 
boiling  Water,  in  the  same  manner,  until  tne  < 
ings  are  no  longer  affected  by  sodium  cobaitK  U' 
test-solution  (showing  the  removal  of  a'n™on" 
its  salts).    Transfer  the  mixture  to  a .wet  ■ 
strainer,  allow  the  precipitate  to  drain  comv  j 
and  press  it.  folded  in  the  strainer,  until  its  w. 
is  reduced  to  seven  hundred  grammes  lor  *  < 
av.,  303  grains]   or  less.    Now  add  the  pie ■  i  , 
gradually  to  the  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  wntalneo 
tared  jar  provided  with  a  glass  stopper \  stm  J 
mixture  after  each  addition  until  each  P°rtl°"  , 
is   nearly  dissolved  before  adding  anotner  t- 
Finallv,   add  enough   Distilled  Water  to  ma  1 
product  weigh  one  thousand  grammes  I  or  • 
av..  120  grains],  mix  thoroughly,  allow  it  to >  i 
clear  by  subsidence,  and  decant  the  ear 
Keep  the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles, 
place,  protected  from  light."    V.  &•  I8W' 
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|tion  and  gentle  ignition   (absence  of  salts 
the  fixed  alkalies).    If  to  a  small  portion 
the  Solution,  diluted  with  about  10  volumes 
water,  a  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared 
Jtassium  ferricyanide  test-solution  be  added, 
Ipure  brown  color  should  be  produced,  without 
|tinge  of  green  or  greenish-blue  (absence  of 
'•rows  salt).   If  1.12  (1.1176)  Gm.  of  the  Solu- 
jn  be  introduced  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle 
laving  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc),  together 
Ih  15  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric 
Id,  and,  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potas- 
|m  iodide,  the  mixture  be  kept   for  half 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.), 
In  cooled,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
Irch  test-solution,   it   should   require  about 
]Cc.  of  sodium  hyposulphite  clecinormal  volu- 
Itric  solution  to  discharge  the  blue  or  greenish 
pr  of  the  liquid  (each  Cc.  of  the  volumetric 
lition  indicating  0.5  per  cent,  of  metallic 
In)."  U.  S.  1890.    "A  red  liquid  with  a  sour 
lptic  taste  and  acetous  odor,  miscible  with 
mer  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  in  all  pro- 
jltions.   It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic 
lferric  salts  and  of  acetates.    It  should  not 
|d  any  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
lead,   copper,    arsenium,    zinc,  calcium, 
f|ium,  potassium,  ammonium,  nitrates,  or  fer- 
i|s  salts,  and  only  very  slight  reactions  with 
t| tests  for  sulphates.    Specific  gravity  1.031." 

Jses. — Ferric  acetate  is  an  excellent  chalyb- 
e|;  this  solution  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
ilrnal  administration  as  is  the  tincture  of 
tlic  acetate  or  the  solution  of  iron  and  am- 
n|ium  acetate.  It  was  introduced  into  a  for- 
Pharmaeopoeia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
J | tincture,  but  it  was  rarely  used;  it  may 
serviceable  when  mixed  with  water,  with 
(■addition  of  an  aromatic  syrup, 
lose,  from  two  to  ten  minims  (0.12  to  0.6 


)UOR  FERRI  CHLORIDI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  CHLORIDE 

(li'quor   fer'ri  phlo'ri-di) 

ft.n  aqueous  solution  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
will  should  contain  not  less  than  29  percent. 
°|he  anhydrous  salt  [FeCla  =  161.04],  cor- 
y|nnding  to  10  percent,  of  metallic  iron."  U.  S. 
"|)  minims  contain  22^  grains  of  Iron;  100 
centimetres  contain  22.5  grammes."  Br. 

liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortis,  Br..  Liquor  Ferri 
! Wa,  Oxydati.  Strong  Solution  of  Ferric  Chlo- 
r  I  h°lutl0n  of  Chloride  of  Iron  ;    Chlorure  Fer- 

1  , !  ',sso"s.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Solute  de  Perchlorure  de 
sl }  n  orure  Ferrique  I'quide,  Fr. ;  Liquor  Ferri 
fK-lorati'  p-  °-  •'  Fliissiges  Eisenehlorid.  Eisen- 

■miosung,  G. ;  Solueion  de  Cloruro  Ferrico,  Sp. 

V  Iron,  in  the  form  of  fine,  bright  wire,  and 
'Into  small  pieces,  one  hundred  and  twenty  - 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179  grains]  ;  Hy- 
'  Jiuoric  Acid,  six  hundred  and  eighty  gram- 
l°r  23  ounces  av.,  432  grains]  ;  Nitric 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  ^sufficient  quan- 


tity, to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Introduce  the  Iron 
Wire  into  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  about 
two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fiuid- 
ounces,  301  minims],  pour  upon  it  a  mixture 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  14 
ounces  av.,  357  grains]  of  Hydrochloric  Acid 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Distilled 
Water,  and  heat  upon  a  water-bath  for  not 
less  than  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  effervescence  ceases;  then  boil  the  liquid, 
filter  it  through  paper,  and,  having  rinsed  the 
flask  and  Iron  Wire  with  a  little  hot  Distilled 
Water,  pass  the  rinsings  through  the  filter. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  add  two  hundred  and 
twenty  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  333  grains] 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  add  the  mixture  slowly 
and  gradually,  in  a  stream,  to  sixty-five  gram- 
mes [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains]  of  Nitric 
Acid  contained  in  a  capacious  porcelain  vessel, 
and  warm  gently.  After  effervescence  ceases, 
apply  heat,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  stirring' 
occasionally,  until  the  liquid  is  free  from  Nitric 
Acid.  If  the  solution  has  acquired  a  black 
color,  continue  the  addition  of  Nitric  Acid, 
drop  by  drop,  until  red  fumes  are  no  longer 
evolved  and  the  solution  assumes  a  clear  red- 
dish-brown color.  Finally,  add  the  remaining 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  enough  Distilled 
Water  to  make  the  Solution  weigh  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]." 
U.  S. 

"Iron,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  80  grammes; 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  20£  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  410  cubic  centimetres;  Nitric  Acid,  H  ft. 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  30  cubic  centimetres; 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  .  Place 
the  Iron  in  a  flask;  add  a  mixture  of  ticclre 
and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  and  seven  [fluid]  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  Distilled  Water;  expose  to  a  mod- 
erate temperature  until  effervescence  ceases; 
then  boil;  filter  from  undissolved  Iron;  rinse 
the  flask  and  contents  with  a  little  Distilled 
Water;  pour  the  rinsings  over  the  filter;  add 
to  the  filtrate  seven  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimetres 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid;  mix;  pour  the  solution 
in  a 'slow  continuous  stream  into  the  Aitnc 
Acid,  chemical  action  being  promoted  if  neces- 
sary by  the  application  of  slight  heat;  evapo- 
rate the  product  until  no  more  nitrous  lumes 
escape  and  a  precipitate  begins  to  form;  add 
one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  twenty  cubic 
centimetres  of  Hvdrochloric  Acid,  and  suffi- 
cient Distilled  Water  to  produce  seventeen 
and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Solution."  Br.  (See  Liquor  Fem  Perchloridi 
p  716  )  The  strength  of  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  was  reduced  from 
the  former  standard  of  13  per  cent,  of  iron 
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(U.  S.  P.  1890)  to  10  per  cent,  of  iron,  which 
corresponds  to  the  solution  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia;  this  strength  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  and  is  more  convenient  for  calcula- 
tions. The  British  preparation  contains  15.84 
per  cent,  of  iron.  By  the  reaction  between  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  iron,  ferrous  chlo- 
ride is  produced,  which  by  the  subsequent 
agency  of  the  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids 
is  converted  into  ferric  chloride,  or,  as  it  is 
denominated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  this  being  retained  in  solution 
by  the  water  with  the  excess  of  acid.  This 
preparation  was  included  in  the  original  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  not  official  with  us 
until  1870.  The  original  British  formula 
(1864)  was  defective  in  several  respects.  For 
an  account  of  these  see  the  13th  edition  of  this 
book.  The  formula  for  the  present  British 
solution  has  been  modelled  after  that  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

When  iron  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
there  is  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
an  emerald-green  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
(FeCta)  results.  Green  crystals  having  the 
composition  FeCl2,4H20  separate  if  the  solu- 
tion is  permitted  to  rest.  In  the  official  pro- 
cess, water  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid 
in  order  to  retain  the  crystals  in  solution,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  while  still  in  contact 
with  the  excess  of  iron,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
complete  conversion  of  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  into  ferrous  chloride.  The  action  slackens 
very  materially  as  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  gradually  lessened  in  the  mixture,  but 
when  it  is  brought,  as  officially  directed,  to 
the  boiling  point,  a  saturated  solution  is  pro- 
duced. After  filtering  from  the  excess  of  iron, 
half  the  original  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added, — this  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  amount  which  is  requisite  to  form  the 
solution  of  ferric  chloride, — and  the  mixture 
is  then  gradually  poured  into  nitric  acid,  which 
at  once  converts  the  solution  of  green  ferrous 
chloride  into  the  solution  of  red  f  erric  chloride. 
Formerly  the  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  solu- 
tion; now  the  order  is  reversed,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  C.  L.  Diehl,  to 
prevent  frothing.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  140.) 
The  reaction  between  the  acids  and  the  solution 
may  be  thus  expressed: 

6FeCl2  +  2HNOs  +  6HC1  = 
Ferrous         Nitric  Hydro- 
chloride,        acid.     chloric  acid. 

6FeCls  -f  N2O2  +  4H2O 
Ferric      Nitrogen  Water, 
chloride,  dioxide. 

If  the  solution  shoidd  have  a  blackish  color, 
and  not  a  clear  ruby-red,  it  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nitro-compound  composed  of  a  por- 
tion of  ferrous  chloride  and  nitrogen  dioxide, 
FeChs  +  N2O2.  As  this  compound  is  easily 
decomposed,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  heat 
the  liquid  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
when  the  blackish  color  soon  disappears,  nitro- 
gen dioxide  is  liberated,  and  a  ruby-red  solu- 
tion remains.    Any  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  to 


be  evaporated  off.1  The  final  addition  of  kyl 
drochloric  acid  is  to  compensate  for  any  lossf 
which  may  have  been  suffered  by  heating  th| 
solution,  and  to  secure  an  excess  of  the  aci<J 
in  the  finished  preparation;  otherwise  a  red! 
dish-brown  deposit  of  oxy chloride  would  gradl 
ually  form,  and  precipitation  would  resulj 
upon  dilution  with  alcohol  in  making  the 
cial  tincture. 

The  solution   of   feme  chloride,  proper! 
made,  is  "  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  having 
faint   odor   of   hydrochloric   acid,   an  acicl 
strongly  styptic  taste,  and  an  acid  reactioi  j 
Specific  gravity:  about  1.282  at  25°  C.  (77 
F.).    The  diluted  Solution  yields  a  brownisl  | 
red  precipitate  with  ammonia  water,  a  bh;j 
one  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and 
white  one,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  silv<  j 
nitrate  T.S.    If  the  iron  be  completely  pn 
cipitated   from   a   portion   of  the  Solutk 
by   an   excess   of   ammonia  water,   the  fi 
trate    should    be   colorless,    and   should  nJ 
yield   a  precipitate   with  hydrogen  sulphit 
T.S.  (absence  of  zinc  or  copper);  nor  shou 
it  leave  a  fixed  residue  on  evaporation  ar  J 
gentle  ignition  (absence  of  salts  of  the  fixd 
alkalies).    On  adding  a  clear  crystal  of  ferro' 
sulphate  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal  volum 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  dilut 
portion  of  the  Solution  (1  in  10),  the  erystl 
should  not  become  colored  brown,  nor  shouj 
a  brownish-black  color  develop  around  it  (aj 
sence  of  nitric  acid).    If  to  a  diluted  porti< 
of  the  Solution  (about  1  in  20)  a  few  dro  i 
of   freshly   prepared   potassium  ferricyani 
T.S.  be  added,  a  pure  brown  color  should 
produced,  which  should  not  at  once  turn  gre  I 
or  greenish-blue    (absence  of  ferrous  saltil 
If  to  3  drops  of  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloric 
10  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphf 
V.S.  be  added,  and  then  slowly  heated  to  bo 

1  The  use  of  chlorine  instead  of  nitric  acid 
converting  the  ferrous  chloride  to  the  ferric  con 
tion  is  advocated  by  C.  W.  Weiss  (Ph.  Ztg.;  V. 
1883,  p.  247),  and  J.  W.  England  has  devised 
following    process,    based    upon    such  substitutio 
which  is  alleged  to  furnish  a  purer  product : 

"  Take  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  fine  wire,  ana  1 
in  small  pieces,  15  parts  (3%  oz.  av.)  ;  Hydroenlo 
Acid.  59  parts   (14%   oz.  av.)  ;  Chlorine  Gas,  1 
tilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
parts    (25    oz.    av.).    Place    the    Iron    wire  in 
capacious  flask,  and  pour  upon  it  54  parts  li. 
oz.  av.)  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  previously  diluted  «■ 
25  parts  (6%  oz.  av.,  or  G  fluidounces)  of  l>im> 
Water.    Heat  the  liquid  slowly,  until  the  reaci 
is  ended,  and  effervescence  ceases  ;  then  rapidly  u 
to    the    boiling    point,    filter    through   paper,  a 
having  rinsed  the  flask  and  residue  with  a .  «' 
boiling  distilled  water,   pass  the  washings  tniui 
the  filter.    To  the  filtrate  add  immediately  D  P" 
(1%    oz.   av.)    of   Hydrochloric   Acid,  followea 
the  addition  of  20  parts  (5  oz.  av.)  of  do limg 
tilled  Water.    Keep  the   liquid  nearly  boilin*.  ; 
pass  through  it  a  stream  of  gaseous  cnloime  \* 
erated    in    the    usual  way),  agitating  occasion* 
until  a  small  portion,  tested  with  fresnly-P iei>» 
potassium  ferricyanide  test-solution,  gives  no 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  ferrous  compouna  u.v  i 
ducing  a   blue  precipitate.    Lastly,  add.  aim  • 
free  chlorine   present    has   been   removed  dv 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  pi 
weigh  100  parts  (25  oz.  av.)."    U-  <>■  op0 
113  )     August  Drescher  (D.  C.  1887,  P-J>JT0Jt 
the  use  of  hydrogen  dioxide  (H202).  now  an art 
of  commerce,  as  a  substitute  for  eithei  nm 
or  chlorine. 
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|ng,  no  brownish-red  precipitate  of  feme  hy- 
llroxide  should  separate  (absence  of  oxychlo- 
Yide).   If  10  Gin.  of  the  Solution  be  diluted 
lo  measure  100  Cc,  and  11.1  Cc.  of  this  be 
Introduced  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  (having 
capacity  of  about  100  Cc),  together  with  10 
t!c.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
Jnd,  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potas- 
fcum  iodide,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an 
lour  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.)., 
pen  cooled,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
larch  T.S.,  it  should  require  not  less  than  20 
Ic.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
I)  discharge  the  blue  or  greenish  color  of  the 
Iquid  (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium 
liiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  0.5  percent,  of 
Jetallic  iron)."    U.   S.    Water  and  alcohol 
lite  with  it  in  all  proportions.    The  British 
I'eparation  (Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortis) 
stronger  than  the  U.  S.  official,  the  sp.  gr. 
the  former  being  1.420  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.), 
:  the  latter  1.282  at  25°   C.    (77°   F.)  it 
|ould  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  another  solution 
ferric  chloride  which  is  weaker;  it  has 
|e  sp.  gr.  1.110  and  is  termed  Liquor  Ferri 
vrchloridi.    (See  page  716.)      "An  orange- 
lown  solution  with  a  strong  styptic  taste, 
Iscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
Ins.  It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
j'rie  salts  and  chlorides,  and  should  not  yield 
■V  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead, 
liper,  arsenium,  zinc,  calcium,  sodium,  potas- 
|m,  ammonium,  nitrates,  or  ferrous  salts.  Spe- 
|c  gravity  about  1.42.   5  cubic  centimetres  of 
[diluted  with  80  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
Irald  give,  upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
lution  of  ammonia,  a  reddish-brown  precipi- 
le  which  when  well  washed  and  incinerated, 
jighs  1.6  grammes.1    110  minims  contain  22i 
iins  of  Iron;  100  cubic  centimetres  contain 
|5  grammes."  Br. 

IFrom  the  experiments  of  Adrian  it  appears 
It  sugar  has  the  property  when  mixed  in  cer- 
|Q  proportions  with  solution  of  feme  chlo- 
|e  of  converting  it  partly  into  ferrous  chlo- 
|e.  The  alteration  commences  immediately 
the  addition  of  sugar,  as  shown  by  the 
[per  color  of  the  liquid;  after  some  hours 
jassium  ferricyanide  will  indicate  the  pres- 
|e  of  a  ferrous  salt,  and  after  twenty-four 
Irs  the  greater  proportion  of  the  ferric  salt 
I  undergone  the  change.2  (B.  M.  S.  J., 
|rch,  1868.) 

w  S: .Bird  eal's  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
1'harmacopoeia  process  for  preparing 
■ng  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  strictlv  adhered  to 
I  anal  product  will  contain  a  quantity  of  ferric 
lead  corresponding  to  1.44  Gm.  Fe203  per  5  Cc. 
Tm?  i°5o\  <^m-  required.  The  specific  gravity 
Hin<*  i  Sr  a,so  does  not  conform  to  a  solution 
It;™  C  "  Gm-  fei'ric  oxide  per  5  Cc,  such  a 
Tin  „  hVms  the  SP-  gr.  1.488  at  15.5°  C.  To 
KnJ  .  a  solution  the  formula  must  be  modified 
13(12  )P      6(3  0Ut  by  the  autuor-    (y-  B-  p-  1899< 

lo«f«SOluiion  of  ferric  chloride,  when  kept,  has  a 
I  „'°n  t°  deposit  the  insoluble  oxy chloride  of 
InWi  ,  resulting  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
I  Km?  *  'rr'tating.  To  obviate  this  disadvan- 
f<  nurin  du  Buisson   recommends  the  following 


Uses. — This  preparation  was  brought  prom- 
inently into  notice  by  Pravaz,  a  surgeon  of 
Lyons,  who  found  that  a  few  drops  of  a 
strong  solution,  injected  into  a  blood  vessel, 
produced  coagulation  of  all  the  blood  in  the 
vessel  for  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more. 
Its  use  as  a  styptic  was  the  natural  result  of 
this  observation.  In  this  capacity  it  has  been 
used  in  the  cure  of  varices,  and  has  even  been 
recommended  as  an  injection  in  ordinary 
aneurisms.  In  arresting  hemorrhages  from  cut 
surfaces  or  wounded  vessels  it  has  proved  re- 
markably successful.  It  has  also  been  found 
advantageous  as  an  application  to  nasal  polypi, 
erectile  tumors,  or  nccvi  materni  in  infants,  in 
ulcers  about  the  nails,  and  in  various  cuta- 
neous affections.  (See  Ferric  Chloride.)  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cure  ncevi  materni  by 
the  injection  of  the  solution  into  the  erectile 
tumor,  but  this  proceeding  is  hazardous  and 
has  caused  death.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1867,  p.  117.) 
It  has  been  used  externally  with  asserted 
success  in  varicose  veins.  It  may  be  used  inter- 
nally, properly  diluted,  for  the  general  purposes 
of  ehalybeates,  and  especially  as  a  substitute 
for  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  when  the 
alcohol  of  that  preparation  is  objectionable. 
In  post-partum  hemorrhage  it  has  been  largely 
employed,  a  solution  of  it,  varying  in  strength 
from  a  drachm  to  a  half  ounce  to  the  pint,  be- 
ing thrown  directly  into  the  relaxed  uterus.  It 
is  used  in  preparing  tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 

Dose,  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri   Chloridum,   U.  8.;  Liquor 

Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br.:  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi, 
V.  S.  (Br.). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  ET  AMMONII 
ACETATIS.  U.  S. 

SOLUTION  OF  IRON  AND  AMMONIUM  ACETATE 
[Baalism's  Mixture] 

(li'quor  fer'ri  gt  am-mo'ru-I  ac-e-ta'tls) 
Mistura  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis,  U.  S.  P.  1S80. 
*  «  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride,  forty  cubic 
centimeters    [or  1   fluidounce,  169  minims^ 

mode  of  preparation.    "Saturate  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible pure  and  colorless  hydrochloric  acid  *  th  [ ge  at 
inous    hydrated  ferric  oxide  :  evaporate  the 
to  somewhat  less  than  one-half  over  a  gentK  nre. 

PPr  cent.    (See  Ferri  Chloridum.) 
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Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  2  fluidounces,  14  minims]  ;  Solution  of 
Ammonium  Acetate,  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims] ; 
Aromatic  Elixir,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces,  28  minims]  ;  Glyc- 
erin, one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  4  fluidounces,  28  minims]  :  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms].  To  the  Solution  of  Ammonium 
Acetate  (which  should  not  be  alkaline)  add, 
successively,  the  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  the  Tinc- 
ture of  Ferric  Chloride,  the  Aromatic  Elixir, 
and  the  Glycerin,  and  lastly,  enough  Water 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
draehms].  This  preparation  should  be  freshly 
made  when  wanted."    U.  S. 

The  first  name  of  this  preparation  has  been 
changed  to  "  Liquor "  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  16th  edition  of  this 
work,  as  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  solutions, 
and  is  not  a  mixture  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  formula  has  been  improved 
by  the  addition  of  glycerin,  which  enables  the 
solution  to  remain  undecomposed  somewhat 
longer,  and  by  the  increase  in  strength;  the 
amount  of  active  ingredients  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  being  double  that  of  the  former 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  solution,  and  in  time  precipitation 
and  decomposition  surely  set  in.  Some  pharma- 
cists adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  all  the  ingredi- 
ents, except  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  and 
water,  mixed  together  in  advance,  and  when 
called  upon  to  dispense  the  solution,  to  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  tincture  and  water;  this  saves 
time  and  enables  them  to  dispense  a  clear  solu- 
tion. When  freshly  made,  it  is  a  transparent, 
bright  red  liquid.  When  cloudy,  the  absence  of 
sufficient  free  acid  is  indicated.  The  iron  is  in 
the  form  of  an  acetate,  while  there  is  formed,  as 
one  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  ammonium  acetate  remaining  unde- 
composed. Basham's  mixture  is  actively  chalyb- 
eate, and  also  astringent,  and  is  very  largely 
used  in  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  fluidounce 
(7.5  to  15  Co.). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PERCHLORIDI.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON 

(li'quor   fer'ri  per-phlO'ri-dl ) 

Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride. 

"Strong  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride,  5  ft. 
ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or  250  cubic  centi- 
metres; Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  Quantity. 
Mix  the  Strong  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride 
with  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metv  •  <■' !  iliis  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride." 
Br.  (See  p.  714.) 


This  is  one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  Liquor 
Ferri  Perchloridi  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1864,  which  is  the  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi 
Fortis  of  the  present  edition.  (See  p.  713.) 
It  is  of  the  same  ferruginous  strength  as  the 
British  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  1.110,  and 
it  may  be  substituted  for  the  tincture  of  ferric 
chloride  when  alcohol  is  objectionable,  as  it 
has  the  same  strength ;  it  is  very  astrin- 
gent, and  is  perhaps  less  active  as  a  diuretic 
than  the  tincture. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8 
Cc.)  well  diluted. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PERNITRATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  NITRATE 

(li'quor  fer'ri  per-nl-tra'tls ) 

Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Iron ;  Azotate  (Perni- 
trate)  de  Fer  iiquide,  Fr. ;  Eisennitratlosung,  Ferri- 
nitratlosung,   Salpetersaure  Eisenoxyd-Losung,  G. 

"Iron,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  grammes ; 
Nitric  Acid,  4J  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  90; 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dilute  the  Nitric  Acid  with  sixteen 
[fluid]  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled 
Water;  introduce  the  Iron;  set  aside  until  the 
metal  is  dissolved,  taking  care  to  moderate 
the  action,  should  it  become  too  violent,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  Distilled  Water: 
filter  the  liquid;  add  enough  Distilled  Watei 
to  produce  thirty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  six  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solu- 
tion." Br. 

This  solution  was  dropped  by  the  U.  S.  P 
(8th  Rev.)  ;  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  if 
appended.1  Solution  of  ferric  nitrate  was 
made  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  by  first  forming 

1  Liquor  Ferri  Nitratis.  Solution  of  Ferric  Nitrat^ 
XJ.  S.  1890. — "  An  aqueous  solution  of  Ferric  Mtrat, 
[Fe2(N03)8  =  483.1],  containing  about  6.2  per  cent 
of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  corresponding  to  aDou 
1.4  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron."   U.  S.  1890. 

"  Solution   of  Ferric  Sulphate,  one  hundred  a"' 
eighty  grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  153  grams]  ,  am 
monia   Water,   one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  ceni> 
meters  [or  5  fluidounces,  197  minims]  ;  Nitric 
seventy-one  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  220  gra11??' 
Distilled  Water,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quanun 
to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  i  • 
120  grains].    Mix  the  Ammonia  Water  with  WW 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces.  4«?  ™JJ 
ims]  of  cold  Water,  and  the  Solution  of  Ferric.- u 
phate  with  fifteen  hundred  cubic  centimeters  }°l  A 
fluidounces,  345  minims]   of  cold  Water.  Ada i  u 
latter  solution  slowly  to  the  diluted  Ammonia  vifue 
with  constant  stirring.    Let  the  mixture  stana  u 
the  precipitate  has  subsided  as  far  as  P1]?"}1".,,, 
and  then  decant  the  supernatant  liquid.    Aaarlt  3 
precipitate  one   thousand  cubic  centimeters  i  • 
fluidounces,  390  minims]   of  cold  Vv ater,  . mi x^  ■ 
and  again  set  the  mixture  aside,  as  betore.  n.v 
the  washings  with  successive  portions  ot  eoia  , 
in  the  same  manner,  until  the  washings  prooute  J 
a  slight  cloudiness  with  barium  chloride  test-sou 
Pour  the  washed  ferric  hydrate  on  a  «  »;,,., 
strainer,  and  let  it  drain  thoroughly.    1  hen >  »  J 
it  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Is ltric  J^i^ 
stir   with   a    glass   rod,    until   a   clear  solut  on 
obtained.    Finally,    add   enough  Distilled  wa«r 
make    the    finished    product    weigh  one 
grammes    [or   35  ounces   av.,   120  graiutu- 
if  necessary."    V.  8.  1890. 
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ferrous  nitrate  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in 
liluted  nitric  acid,  and  then  converting  this 
lito  ferric  nitrate  by  heating  with  an  addi- 
lonal  quantity  of  nitric  acid;  there  was  a 
light  excess  of  nitric  acid  left  in  the  solution 
(about  1.4  per  cent.).  It  was  believed  by  the 
tommittee  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90 
hat  a  solution  of  more  definite  composition 
[ould  be  made  by  adopting  Louis  Dohme's 
Irocess.  In  this,  ferric  hydroxide  is  dissolved 
I  nitric  acid  in  such  proportion  that  the  solu- 
m  of  ferric  nitrate  shall  contain  6.2  per  cent. 

the  anhydrous  salt  when  assayed  by  the 
[ficial  process,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  free 
ltric  acid.1 

J  Properties. — The  U.  S.  (1890)  solution  was 
la  clear  amber-colored  or  reddish  liquid,  odor- 
Iss,  having  an  acid,  styptic  taste,  and  an 
[id  reaction.  Specific  gravity,  about  1.050 
15°  C.  (59°  F.).  The  Solution  gives  a 
lownish-red  precipitate  with  ammonia  water, 
lid  a  blue  one  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
st-solution.  If  a  clear  crystal  of  ferrous  sul- 
be  added  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal 
lirts  of  the  Solution  and  of  concentrated 
llphuric  acid,  the  crystal  will  become  brown 
Id  be  surrounded  by  a  brownish-black  zone. 

1.12  (1.1176)  Gm.  of  the  Solution  be  intro- 
ieed  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  (having 
[capacity  of  about  100  Cc),  together  with 
Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
Id,  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
"hde,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an  hour 
a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  then 
sled,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  starch 
-solution,  it  should  require  about  2.8  Cc.  of 
Ilium  hyposulphite  decinormal  volumetric 
|ution  to  discharge  the  blue  or  greenish  color 
the  liquid  ( each  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
|n  indicating  0.5  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron)." 
]  S.  1890. 

lit  contains  no  ferrous  nitrate,  and  does 
|t  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  potassium 
I'ncyanide.  The  British  preparation  is  de- 
ribed  as  "  a  clear  solution  of  a  reddish-brown 
lor,  distinctly  acid  and  astringent  to  the 
|te.  It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
pic  salts  and  of  nitrates.  It  should  not 
Jld  any  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
lead,  copper,  arsenium,  zinc,  calcium, 
|lium,  potassium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  sul- 
or  ferrous  salts.  Specific  gravity  1.107. 
buMc  centimetres  treated  with  an  excess  of 
Kit  ion  of  ammonia  should  give  a  precipitate 
lich,  when  washed,  dried,  and  incinerated, 
I'glis  0.23  gramme.  110  minims  contain  3J 
pns  of  Iron;  100  cubic  centimetres  contain 
grammes."  Br.  It  is,  therefore,  about 
fe  as  strong  as  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1890 
|ution. 

"erne  nitrate  is  somewhat  deliquescent,  very 
|"ble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric 
tt  consists  of  the  double  atom  of  iron, 

.°1  Ferrous  Nitrate  mav  be  prepared  by 
i  Iers  formula.    (See  U.  S.  D..  16th  ed.,  p.  903.) 


Fe2,  which  is  hexatomic,  combined  with  (i 
groups,  NO3,  and  crystallizes  either  with  12 
molecules  of  water  in  colorless  cubes,  or  with 
18  molecules  of  water  in  colorless  monoclinic 
crystals,  yielding,  therefore,  either  Fe2(N03)e 
+  I2H2O  or  Fe2(N03)6  +  18H20. 

Uses. — This  astringent  chalybeate  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
William  Kerr,  in  1832,  and  has  been  com- 
mended in  atonic  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  even  in 
mucous  diarrhoea  attended  with  pain,  but  with- 
out ulcerations  of  the  intestines;  in  our  ex- 
perience it  has  seemed  to  be  irritating,  and  has 
generally  failed  to  aeconqfiish  good.  It  has 
also  been  used  with  alleged  good  effect  in 
menorrhagia,  and  both  internally  and  by  injec- 
tion in  leucorrhoea,  when  occurring  in  pale,  ex- 
sanguine, and  feeble  subjects;  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently diluted  to  cause  only  a  slight  heal  and 
smarting  in  the  vagina. 

Dose,  according  to  Graves,  is  five  or  six  min- 
ims (0.3  to  0.4  Cc),  gradually  increased  to  fif- 
teen minims  (0.9  Cc),  sufficiently  diluted,  given 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Garrod  and  Squire 
state  the  dose  of  the  British  preparation  as 
from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachtn  (1.8  to  3.75 
Cc).  Considering  that  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc) 
of  the  British  solution  contains  7.865  grains 
(0.49  Gm.)  of  the  salt,  this  appears  to  us  a 
very  large  dose. 


LIQUOR  FERRI  SUBSULPHATIS.  U.  S 

SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  SUBSULPHATE  [Solution  of 
Basic  Ferric  Sulphate,  Monsel's  Solution] 

(H'quor  fer'ri  sub-siil-pha'tis) 

"An  aqueous  solution  of  variable  chemical 
composition,  containing  an  amount  of  basic 
ferric  sulphate  corresponding  to  not  less  than 
13.57  percent,  of  metallic  iron."   U.  S. 

Solution  of  Subsulphate  of  Iron  :  Solution  of  Per- 
sulphate  of  Iron:  Liqueur  hemostatique  de  Mot 
Fr  ■  Basisoh-schwefelsaure  Eisenoxydlosung,  Monsel  s 
Eisenlosung,  Mouselsche  Eisenliisung,  O. 

*"  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  grammes  [or  <W 
ounces  av.,  284  grains]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  stxty- 
five  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains], 
Nitric  Acid,  Distilled  Water,  each  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  grammes 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Add  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid  to  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  16  fluidounees,  435  minims]  of  Distiled 
Water  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  heat  the 
vvaua    ^  1  r  mn°  C    f>1°°  F  ).  then  add 

mixture  to  nearly  100  C.  (-1-  *■)>  >  . 
seventy  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  205  gams  J 
of  Nitric  Acid,  and  mix  well.  Uiyide  tne 
Ferrous  Sulphate,  coarsely  powdered,  into  tour 
equ  1  portions,  and  add  these  |«t^«»J 
aqtime  to  the  hot  liquid,  starring  after  each 
addition  until  effervescence  ceases.  If.  alter 
the  Ferrous  Sulphate  has  beer 'dissolved  the 
solution  is  of  a  black  color,  add i  Nitric  Acid, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  with  heating  and  stir- 
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ring,  until  it  no  longer  causes  red  fumes  to  be 
evolved;  then  boil  the  Solution  until  it  assumes 
a  ruby-red  color  and  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid. 
Lastly,  add  enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  the 
product  weigh  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Filter  if  necessary. 
Keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place  (not  under  22°  C.  or  71.6° 
F.),  protected  from  light.  This  solution  some- 
times crystallizes,  forming  a  semi-solid,  whitish 
mass.  When  this  occurs,  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  bottle  will  restore  the  liquid 
condition."  U.  S. 

This  process  is  essentially  that  of  E.  R. 
Squibb.  The  object  is  to  obtain  in  solution 
Monsel's  Persulphate  of  Iron,  improperly  so 
called,  as  it  differs  both  in  composition  and  in 
properties  from  the  salt  of  iron  properly 
named  persulphate.  The  composition  of  the 
true  persulphate  is  Fe2(S04)3,  and  it  is  a 
neutral  salt,  while  Monsel's  persulphate  has 
the  composition  5Fe2(S04)3.Fe2(H0)6,1  and  is 
properly  a  subsalt,  as  it  is  very  appropriately 
designated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  With 
this  preliminary  explanation,  the  process  will 
be  easily  understood. 

In  its  preparation  the  ferrous  sulphate  is 
converted  into  ferric  sulphate  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  the  nitric,  is  in  quantity  insufficient  to 
form  the  normal  salt.  The  sesquioxid'e  is 
therefore  but  partially  saturated,  and  a  sub- 
salt  results,  having  the  constitution  above  men- 
tioned.2 

Properties — The  solution  of  ferric  subsul- 
phate is  "  a  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  odor- 
less or  nearly  so,  of  an  acid,  strongly  styptic 
taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Specific  gravity: 
about  1.548  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Miscible  with 
water  and  alcohol,  in  all  proportions,  without 
decomposition.  The  diluted  Solution  yields  a 
brownish-red  precipitate  with  ammonia  water, 
a  blue  one  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S., 
and  a  white  one,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  barium  chloride  T.S.    On  slowly  mixing 


Spencer  U.  Pickering  believes  that  the  true  com- 
position of  basic  ferric  sulphate  is  represented  by  the 
™f.?n\aB  Fe3(S01)3,5Fe203.H20.  (See  J.  Chem.  S., 
xliil.  182. ) 

3  J.  Creuse  offers  the  following  formulas  for  the 
preparation  of  the  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferric  subsulphate,  holding  them  to  be  superior  to 
the  official  because  they  require  no  especial  apparatus 
and  generate  no  noxious  vapors  : 

For  the  ferric  sulphate,  take  of  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
In  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  SuTphuric 
Acid-  two  troyounces  and  sixty  grains;  Potassium 
Chlorate  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  grains  ■  Boil- 
ing Water  twelve  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  ferrous 
sulphate  in  the  boiling  water  in  a  glass  flask  or 
^„^ny.i  co^nient  bottle;  add  the  sulphuric  acid 
gradually,  and,  while  the  liquid  is  hot,  add  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  by  small  portions.  When  all  is  dis- 
ti  I6 1  i?lte-r'  and  compete  twenty-four  fluidounces. 

lhe  ^gSgSS^feTO'To,^  reactions: 

Wt\v  +\\  k  ,  3Fe=(S04),  +  3H20  +KC1 
For  the  subsulphate,  take  of  the  ingredients  above 
enumerated,  respectively,  twelve  troyounces  one  troy 
ounce  and  thirty  grains,  three  hundred  and  forty 
t^Vif'i1*11  fluidounces;  proceed  as  before;  evaporate 
jo  twelve  fluidounces,   and  filter.    (A.  J.  P  xliil 

potalsiumhcehlo°rldei0nS   thUS   °bta'ned   COntain'  SOme 


2  volumes  of  the  Solution  with  1  volume  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  beaker,  a 
semi-solid  white  mass  should  separate  on  stand- 
ing (difference  from  tersulphate) .  On  adding 
a  clear  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  cooled 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  diluted  portion  of  the  Solu- 
tion (about  1  in  10),  the  crystal  should  not 
become  brown,  nor  should  a  brownish-black 
color  develop  around  it  (absence  of  nitric 
acid).  If  to  a  diluted  portion  of  the  Solution  (1 
in  20),  a  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  T.S.  be  added,  a  pure  brown 
color  should  be  produced;  it  should  not  at 
once  turn  green  or  greenish-blue  (absence  of 
ferrous  salt).  If  10  Gm.  of  the  Solution  be 
diluted  to  measure  100  Cc,  and  11.1  Cc.  of| 
this  be  introduced  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  | 
(having  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc),  with 
10  Cc.  of  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
iodide,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  then 
cooled,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  starcl 
T.S.,  it  should  require  not  less  than  27.5 
(27.15)  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosul 
phate  V.S.  to  discharge  the  blue  or  greenisi 
color  of  the  liquid  (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  indicating  0.1 
percent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S.  A  littl 
sulphuric  acid  decolorizes  the  liquid  in  a  con 
siderable  degree,  and  an  excess  of  the  sam 
acid  converts  it  into  a  white,  soft,  pasty  solic 
resembling  plaster  of  Paris  which  has  begun  t 
solidify  after  mixture  with  water.  This  tesj 
according  to  Squibb,  is  quite  characterise 
(N.  Y.  J  own.  Med.,  1860,  p.  173.) 

By  evaporation,  upon  a  glass  surface,  wit 
a  moderate  heat,  the  solution  yields  ferrj 
subsulphate,  or  Monsel's  salt,  in  the  form  c 
thin  transparent  scales,  of  a  light  reddisl 
brown  color,  deliquescent,  and  readily  solub 
in  water.  Attention  was  first  called  to  tl 
special  styptic  virtues  of  ferric  sulphate  t 
Monsel  in  1852 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1857  th 
he  published  the  formula  for  the  peculiar  se 
which  now  goes  by  his  name,  and  the  solution  < 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  artic. 
(See  J.  P.  C,  Sept.  1857;  also  Ibid.,  Jiulli 
1859.)  . 

Uses. — In  consequence  of  its  deficiency  oi  si 
phuric  acid,  this  salt  is  less  irritant  than  t 
ferric  sulphate,  while  it  has  at  least  equ 
if  not  greater,  astringency.    It  is  very  eflk 
cious  as  a  styptic,  through  its  power  of 
agulating  the  blood.     The  solution  may 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  sponge  or  pen 
of  spun  glass  to  the  bleeding  surface  or  vessj 
In  cases  of  hcemoptysis ,  a  dilution  of  it  (tai 
five  to  ten  minims  to  the  ftuidounce)  has  be 
used  with  advantage,  by  means  of  the  atomiz 
It  is  an  excellent  styptic  in  hemorrhage  tr 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Dose,  from  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to 
Cc),  properly  diluted,  and  repeated  as  oi 
as  necessary. 
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LIQUOR  FERRI  TERSULPHATIS. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  FERRIC  SULPHATE 

(H'quor  fer'rl  ter-sul-pha'tis ) 

An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  contain 
ut  36  percent,  of  normal  Ferric  Sulphate 
2(S02.02)3  =  397.05],  corresponding  to 
less  than  10  percent,  of  metallic  iron." 
?. 

iquor  Ferri  Persulphatis,  Br.;  Solution  of  Nor- 
Ferric  Sulphate,  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of 
l ;  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  ;  Persulfate 
Fer  liquide.  Ft:  :  Ferrisulfatlosung,  Schwefelsaure 
:noxydlosung,  Fliissiges  Schvvelfelsaures  Eisen- 
d,  G. 

"  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  five 
idred  grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279 
ins] ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  ninety-six  grammes 

3  ounces  av.;  169  grains]  ;  Nitric  Acid,  Dis- 
sd  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 

thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
ins].  Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  about 
>  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
dounces,  218  minims]  of  Distilled  Water 
a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  heat  the  mix- 
e  to  nearly  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  then  add 
y-six  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  427  grains] 
Nitric  Acid,  and  mix  well.  Divide  the  Fer- 
is  Sulphate,  coarsely  powdered,  into  four 
lal  portions,  and  add  these  portions,  one 

a  time,  to  the  hot  liquid,  stirring  after 
h  addition  until  effervescence  ceases.  When 
of  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  is  dissolved,  if  the 
ution  has  acquired  a  black  color,  add  Nitric 
id,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  heating  and  stir- 
g  until  it  no  longer  causes  red  fumes  to  be 
ilved,  and  the  Solution  assumes  a  clear  red- 
h-brown  color;  then  boil  the  liquid  until  it 
free  from  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  add  enough 
stilled  Water  to  make  the  product  weigh 
e  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
ains].  Filter,  if  necessary."  U.  S. 
'  Ferrous  Sulphate,  8  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
)  grammes;  Sulphuric  Acid,  6  fl.  drachms 
mp.  meas.)  or  37.5  cubic  centimetres;  Nitric 
id,  6  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  37.5  cubic 
itimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  ten  [fluid] 
nces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
itimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water;  dissolve 
i  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  the  mixture  with  the 
1  of  heat;  mix  the  Nitric  Acid  with  two 
uid]  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 
bic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water;  add 

this  diluted  acid,  warmed,  the  solution  of 
itous  Sulphate ;  concentrate  by  boiling,  until, 

the  sudden  disengagement  of  ruddy  vapors, 

5  liquid  ceases  to  be  black  and  acquires  a 

6  color.  If  any  ferrous  salt  remain  in  the 
ration,  add  a  few  drops  of  Nitric  Acid  and 
M  ag;ain.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  make 
1  the  quantity  to  eleven  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
eas0  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
mes by  the'  addition,  if  necessary,  of  Dis- 

Water."  Br. 


The  strength  of  this  solution  has  been 
increased  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.). 
The  U.  S.  P.  (1890)  required  a  strength  equiva- 
lent to  8  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  10  per  cent.  The  fer- 
rous sulphate  is  directed  to  be  in  clear  crystals, 
meaning  by  this  "  not  effloresced,"  because 
when  the  crystals  are  coated  with  a  whitish 
powder  they  have  lost  water  of  crystallization, 
and  the  proportion  of  iron  present  is  variable. 
The  nitric  acid  in  the  process  gives  up  enough 
of  its  oxygen  to  convert  it  entirely  into  ferric 
sulfonate,  and  the  effervescence  is  owing  to 
the  escape  of  nitrogen  dioxide;  this  becomes 
red  nitrogen  tetroxide  by  contact  with  the  air. 
The  conversion  of  the  ferrous  salt  into  ferric 
salt  is  incomplete  until  the  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  color,  from  black,  as  it  was  at  first, 
has  become  reddish  brown.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  convert  the  whole  into  ferric  sulphate  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  heat  until  nitrous 
odor  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  thus  the  entire 
absence  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  from  the  solu- 
tion is  insured.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  oxidation  of  the  iron  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  sulphate  is  insufficient  to  saturate  it. 
Enough  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  is  added  to 
meet  this  demand.  The  process  is  completed 
by  adding  enough  water  to  make  a  definite 
weight.  The  U.  S.  and  British  formulas  are 
the  same  in  principle. 

Properties. — The  solution,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  formula,  is  "  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  almost  odorless,  having  an  acid, 
strongly  styptic  taste,  and  an  acid^  reaction. 
Specific  gravity:  about  1.432  at  25°  C.  (77 
F.).  Miscible  with  water  and  alcohol,  in  all 
proportions,  without  decomposition.  The  di- 
luted Solution  yields  a  brownish-red  precipi- 
tate with  ammonia  water,  a  blue  one  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and  a  white  one, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.  On  slowly  mixing  2  volumes  of 
the  Solution  with  1  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  beaker,  no  solid  white  mass 
should  separate  on  standing  (difference  from 
subsulphate).  On  adding  a  clear  crystal  oi 
ferrous  sulphate  to  a  cooled  mixture  ot  equal 
volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
diluted  portion  of  the  Solution  (about  1  in 
10),  the  crystal  should  not  become  brown,  nor 
should  a  brownish-black  color  develop  around 
it  (absence  of  nitric  acid).  If  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Solution,  diluted  with  about  10 
volumes  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  freshly 
prepared  potassium  feiricyamde  T.S.  be  adueo, 
a  mire  brown  color  should  be  produced  with- 
out a  tinee  of  green  or  greenish-blue  (absence 
rtP^stf.  If  1.11  Gm.  of  the  Solution 
be  introduced  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle 
(having  a  capacity  of  about  100  Cc  .  with  15 
oTof  water  and  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  after  the  addition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium 
toi Me,  the  mixture  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  at 
^temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  then  cooled, 
and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  starch  T.S.. 
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it  should  require  not  less  than  20  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  discharge 
the  blue  or  greenish  color  of  the  liquid  (each 
Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.  indicating  0.5  percent,  of  metallic  iron)." 
U.  S.  The  solution,  diluted  with  water,  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  show- 
ing that  it  contains  a  sulphate.  It  keeps  well, 
and  we  have  seen  a  specimen  made  by  the  U.  S. 
1870  process,  ten  years  old,  which  retained  all 
its  properties  unchanged  and  had  deposited 
nothing.  It  is  described  in  the  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  "  a  dense  solution  of  a  dark  red 
color,  inodorous  and  very  astringent,  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  water.  It 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  ferric 
salts  and  of  sulphates.  It  should  yield  no 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  fer- 
rous salts.  Specific  gravity  1.441.  5  cubic 
centimetres  diluted  with  SO  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  should  give,  upon  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate 
which,  when  well  washed  and  incinerated, 
weighs  1.04  grammes."  Br.  Proctor  found  that 
a  preparation  containing  120  grains  of  sesqui- 
oxide  to  the  fluidounce  is  apt  to  deposit  the 
anhydrous  sulphate  on  standing. 

Uses. — This  solution,  though  powerfully 
astringent,  is  too  irritant  for  general  use.  The 
chief  employment  of  it  is  in  making  other 
ferruginous  preparations  in  which  the  ferric 
hydroxide  is  wanted,  and  it  should  always  be 
kept  on  hand  for  the  quick  preparation  of  the 
antidote  to  arsenic. 

Off.  Prep. — Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Br.; 
Ferri  et  Quininee  Citras,  Br.;  Ferri  Hydroxidum, 
U.  S.;  Ferri  Hydroxidum  cum  Magnesii  Oxido, 
V.  8.;  Ferrum  Tartratum,  Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Ace- 
tatis,  Br. 

LIQUOR  FORMALDEHYDI.  U.  S. 

SOLUTION  OF  FORMALDEHYDE 

(li'quor  form-al-de-hy'dl ) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  containing  not  less 
than  37  percent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  For- 
maldehyde [H.COH  =  29.79],  an  oxidation 
product  of  methyl  alcohol.  It  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  pro- 
tected from  light."  U.  S. 

Formol,  Formalin ;  Solute1  d' Aldehyde  Formique, 
Fr.  j  Formaldehydum  solutum,  P.  G. ;  Formaldehyd- 
iiisung,  G. ;  Formol,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Formaldehyde  was  first  pre- 
pared in  1868  by  Hofmann  by  passing  a  mix- 
ture of  air  and  methyl  alcohol  vapor  over 
heated  platinum,  and  it  is  still  practically  ob- 
tained only  from  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alco- 
hol. This  is  accomplished  in  "formaldehyde 
lamps,"  or  on  a  larger  scale  in  forms  of  appa- 
ratus such  as  that  described  by  G.  L  Taylor 
(A.  J.  P.,  1898,  195)  as  follows:  The  methyl 
alcohol  to  be  converted  is  contained  in  a  cir- 
cular steel  tank,  capable  of  resisting  heavy 
pressure;  in  the  bottom  of  this  tank  is  placed 


a  coil  of  copper  pipe  into  which  steam  at 
high  temperature  is  admitted;   by  this  meai 
the  alcohol  in  the  tank  is  boiled,  and  the  r 
suiting  vapor  is  confined  until  a  pressure  <J 
75  to  80  pounds  is  reached,  when  it  is  allowc 
to  escape  into  an  air-mixer.    This  mixer  is  j 
constructed  that  an  exactly  determined  qua 
tity  of  air  can  be  intimately  combined  wi 
the  methyl  alcohol  vapors.    From  the  mix 
the  combination  of  air  and  vapor  passes  wi 
great  force  and  velocity  through  a  fine  tuj 
into  the  converter,  which  has  been  broug; 
to  a  dull  red  heat.    This  converter  consists 
two  concentric  copper  tubes,  the  space  betwe 
which  is   filled   with   broken  coke  or  otli 
material  of  a  similar  nature.    The  inner  tu; 
is  finely  perforated  with  many  small  holes.  T 
alcohol  vapor  is  admitted  into  this  inner  tull 
and,  escaping  through  the  perforations,  is  o:j 
dized  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  heat 
coke  and  the  copper  surface  of  the  outer  tull 
The  gases  so  produced  pass  into  the  condens 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tank — whil 
may  be  of  copper;  it  contains  a  copper  pi] 
through  which  circulates  a  refrigerating  m , 
ture  capable  of  reducing  the  temperature  in  11 
tank  to  about  0°  C,  at  which  temperati 
formic  aldehyde  condenses  into  a  clear  mot 
liquid,  which  boils  at  — 21°  C,  and  which  po  j 
merizes  to  paraformaldehyde  at  20°  C.  Af 
a  certain  process  of  purification,  enough  wa  j 
is  added  to  the  formaldehyde  so  obtained  J 
form  a  40  per  cent,  solution;  but  this  solutj 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  solution  of  form? 
dehyde,  as  the  pure  formaldehyde  polyrneri  j 
the    moment    the    temperature    rises  abi, 
20°   and  it  is  this  property  which  rend] 
the  addition  of  water  or  alcohol  necessaj 
Hence  the  aqueous  solution  of  formaldelr 
probably    contains    some    paraf  ormaldeky  * 
The  commercial  products  are  always  aque<j 
solutions,  the  common  strength  being  the  | 
per  cent,  solution;  a  50  per  cent,  solution;! 
not  permanent. 

Properties. — Solution   of   formaldehyde  ' 
"  Formaldehyde,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  j 
officially  described  as  "  a  clear,  colorless  liqijj 
having  a  pungent  odor  and  caustic  taste;  ij 
vapor  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  niuc 
membrane.    Specific  gravity:  1.075  to  1.078 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Miscible  in  all  proporti 
with  water  and  alcohol.    On  standing,  Sv 
tion  of  Formaldehyde  sometimes  loses  its  traj 
parency,  the  cloudiness  being  due  to  the  se; 
ration  of  paraformaldehyde.    If  Solution 
Formaldehyde  be   evaporated  over  sulphi 
acid,  or  in  a  vacuum,  white,  solid,  paraforoi 
dehyde  is  rapidly  formed,  which  is  insoh 
in  water,  and  which,  when  heated  to  about  lfi 
C.    (212°   F.),   sublimes,  and  between  L 
and  172°  C.   (307.4°  and  341.6°  F.)  ni'f 
gaseous  formaldehyde  being  evolved.  Solui 
of  Formaldehyde  should  be  neutral,  or  c 
faintly  acid,  to  litmus  paper.    If  5  Cc. 
Solution  of  Formaldehyde  be  diluted  with; 
Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  3  Cc.  of  silver  | 
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ionium  nitrate  T.S.  be  added,  a  gray  pre- 
pitate  of  finely  divided  metallic  silver,  which 
ften  adheres  in  part  to  the  sides  of  the  test- 
he  as  a  metallic  mirror,  will  be  produced. 
'  to  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  a  little 
licylic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  2  drops  of 
jlution  of  Formaldehyde  be  added  and  the 
imd  very  gently  warmed,  a  permanent  deep 
J  color  should  immediately  appear.    If  20 
of  Solution  of  Formaldehyde  be  evapo- 
ted  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  a  white  amor- 
ious  mass  should  remain,  which,  upon  igni- 
m,  should  not  leave  a  residue  (absence  of 
ed  impurities).    If  20  Cc.  of  Solution  of 
rmaldehyde,  to  which  2  drops  of  phenol- 
thalem  T.S.  have  been  added,  be  titrated  with 
rmal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  not  more 
in  0.5  Cc.  of  the  latter  should  be  required 
■  neutralization  (absence  of  more  than  0.1 
rcent.  of  formic  and  other  acids).    If  20 
•  of  Solution  of  Formaldehyde  be  diluted 
■a  a  -CC'  °f  distilIed  water,  and  the  liquid 
ided  into  four  approximately  equal  por- 
is,  no  turbidity  or  precipitate  should  be 
"duced  on  the  addition,  severally,  of  silver 
rate  T.S.   (absence   of   chloride),  barium 
mde  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate),  hydrogen 
pmde  T.S.  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  T  S 
senceof  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.),  ammonium 
late  i.b.  (absence  of  calcium)."  U  S 
ormaldehyde  may  be  determined  in  aqueous 
itions  by  treatment  with  excess  of  standard 
noma,  which  converts  it  into  hexamethyl- 
|  mne.    The  excess  of  ammonia  may  then 
!  ™f  Wlta  standard  acid.    The  mixture 
the  formaldehyde  solution   and  ammonia 
Ud  stand  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  This 
J  tod ,  however,  has  not  been  found  in  prac- 
to  be  as  accurate  as  the  hydrogen  dioxide 
iod,  which  was  therefore  chosen  by  the 
ision  Committee  as  the  basis  of  the  official 
y process.   (See  below.)   Because  of  the  use 
ormaldehyde  as  a  preservative  of  milk  and 
products  the  detection  of  small  amounts 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Several 
ae  tests  proposed  are  primarily  applicable 
im  only,  being  based  on  reactions  which 
Place  in  the  presence  of  milk  proteids, 
aut  these  tests  are  to  be  applied  in  testing 
liquids  for  the  presence  of  formaldehyde, 
material  must  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
ny  oi  milk  which  has  been  shown  pre- 
>y  to  be  free  from  formaldehyde.  The 
>Pal  tests  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
m  winch  a  colored  zone  is  obtained  at 
unctmn  of  two  liquids,  one  of  which  has 
^uperimposed  uPon  the  other,  and  those 
ncn  a  color  reaction  is  obtained  in  the 


tl 


Ae**l  qi"d  tested-  The  first  grouP 
P  lLS  re.sorcinol-sulphuric  acid  test,  the 
*  l«  J  u?  acid  *«t,  and  the  sulphuric 
«  ffi  S  r  (carried  out  in  the  presence 
<  el'-fl  ]he  method  of  application  of  the 
first  mentioned  is  as  follows:  To  5  Cc 
jaqmd  to  -be  tested,  one  or  two  drops 
Per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  phenol 


or  lesorcmol  are  added,  and  this  liquid  is  then 
allowed  to  flow  gently  down  the  inside  of  the 
test  tube  containing  2  or  3  Cc.  of  the  sul- 

S°  aS  *?  f°r  a  kyer  above  the  acid 
without  mixing.    In  the  presence  of  formal- 
dehyde  a  rose-colored  zone  is  produced  in' 
extreme  dilution,  or  in  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions an  opaque  pinkish  zone  above  the  rose- 
colored  one.    In  the  Hehner  test,  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
formaldehyde-free  milk,  and  this  mixture  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  the  inside  of  the  test 
tube  upon  2  or  3  Cc.  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  containing  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  A 
violet  zone  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  formal- 
dehyde.   The  general  color  tests  constituting 
the  second  group  of  tests  are  the  phenylhv- 
drazme  test  with  its  modifications,  the  phlo- 
roglucinol  test,  the  resorcinol-soda  test,  and  (he 
hydrochloric  acid  test.   (A  full  discussion  and 
comparison  of  these  tests  by  C.  H.  LaWall  will 
be  found  in  Am.  Drug.,  1905,  vol.  xlvii.  p. 
S3. ) 

A.  B.  Lyons  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1905,  326) 
proposes  the  use  of  beef  peptone  in  place  of 
milk  (except  when  milk  is  under  investigation) 
in  Hehner's  test  (see  above).  He  also  sug- 
gests the  use  of  morphine  and  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  test  for  formaldehyde.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A 
1905,  329.) 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev. ).— "  Transfer  3  Cc. 
of  Solution  of  Formaldehyde  to  a  well-stop- 
pered Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  weigh  accurately. 
Add    50    Cc.    of   normal    sodium  hydroxide 
V.S.,  and  follow  this  immediately,  but  slowly, 
through  a  small  funnel,  with  50  Cc.  of  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  dioxide,  to  which  a  drop  of 
litmus  T.S.  has  been  added,  and  which  has  been 
neutralized  with  normal  sodium  hydroxide  V.S. 
After  the  reaction  has  ceased  and  the  foaming 
has  subsided,  rinse  the  funnel  and  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  distilled  water,  and,  after  allowing 
it   to   stand   ten   minutes,   titrate  back  with 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  using  litmus  T.S. 
as  indicator.    Subtract  the  number  of  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  consumed,  from  50 
(the  number  of  Cc.  of  normal  sodium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  employed),  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  2.979,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
weight  of  the   Solution  taken ;   the  quotient 
represents  the  percentage,  by  weight,  of  abso- 
lute Formaldehyde  in  the  liquid."  V.  S. 

Uses. — In  accordance  with  the  discovery  by 
Trillat  in  18S8,  formaldehyde  is  a  powerful 
germicide,  ranking  considerably  below  corro- 
sive sublimate  but  above  phenol.  Various 
organisms  can  resist  the  influence  of  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  diffused  through  the  air  it  should 
always  be  associated  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  and  it  acts  especially  well  when  there 
is  also  a  high  temperature.  It  lias  a  very 
powerful  action  on  various  forms  of  organic 
matter;  one  part  in  four  thousand  completely 
decolorizes  wine,  precipitating  extractive  and 
coloring  matters.    It  does  not,  however,  act 
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destructively  upon  books,  clothing,  or  ordinary 
fabrics.  Upon  the  higher  animals  its  action 
is  comparatively  feeble,  excepting  as  a  violent 
irritant,  producing  when  inhaled,  even  in  an 
extremely  diluted  form,  severe  bronchitis  or 
even  pneumonia,  and  when  taken  internally  a 
severe  or  fatal  gastritis.  As  a  poison  it  is 
more  dangerous  taken  by  the  mouth  than  when 
exhibited  hypodermically.  Although  an  active 
coagulant  of  albumin  in  very  dilute  form,  it 
so  acts  on  albumin  as  to  prevent  its  coagula- 
tion by  heat.  Its  absorption  is  possible  and 
the  fact  that  the  urine  of  animals  to  which  it 
has  been  given  is  incapable  of  decomposition 
indicates  that  it  is  eliminated  unchanged  or 
more  probably  as  formic  acid.  In  human 
poisoning  the  symptoms  have  been  those  of  a 
violent  gastritis,  and  nephritis  with  stupor  and 
coma  in  severe  cases.  It  is  alleged  (Andre, 
A.  J.  P.,  1900,  493)  that  ammonia  or  its 
acetates  are  antidotal  to  formaldehyde,  forming 
hexamethylene  tetramine.  ,  . 

Formaldehyde  is  never  used  in  medicine 
except  as  a"  germicide,  and  as  such  is  too 
irritant  for  use  upon  the  body  itself  except 
under  rare  circumstances.    When  employed  to 
disinfect  such  solid  materials  as  may  be  soaked 
in  it,  the  one  per  cent,  solution  should  be  used 
for  24  hours  immersion.    In  disinfecting  an 
apartment,  windows,   doors,   chimneys,  venti- 
lators, and  similar  openings  should  be  tightly 
closed,  while  the  air  should  be  made  to  contain 
at  least  one  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde  gas, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
apartment  may  be   opened,   should  still  be 
strongly  impregnated.    The  gas  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  atomization  of  formalin  or  other 
solution  of  formaldehyde,  but  not  by  the  simple 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  since  the  formal- 
dehyde, upon  the  application  of  heat,  becomes 
largely  polymerized  into  a  solid,  paraformalde- 
hyde, which  gives  off  formaldehyde  slowly  and 
in  small  quantities.    It  is  stated  that  the 
addition  of  glycerin  to  the  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde   prevents    the    polymerization  by 
heat  of  the  formaldehyde,  so  that  the  so-called 
glyco  formalin     (formaldehyde    thirty  parts, 
water,   sixty   parts,   glycerin   ten   parts)  is 
preferable  to  the  aqueous  solution,  although 
its  use  has  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  leaving 
many  articles  in  the  room  sticky  from  a  coating 
of  glycerin.    The  two  per  cent,  solution  of  for- 
maldehyde is  very  effective  for  the  disinfecting 
of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  but  has  been 
found  too  irritating  to  be  practical.    A  one 
to  two  per  cent,  solution  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  rendering  of  instruments  aseptic,  but 
its  use  is  usually  less  convenient  than  that  of  a 
simple  chamber  in  which  by  means  of  heated 
paraformaldehyde  the  instruments  may  be  dis- 
infected.   It  is  stated  that  by  the  employment 
of  this  apparatus  instruments  contained  in  a 
chamber  measuring  one  cubic  foot  may  be  ab- 
solutely disinfected  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the 
evaporation  of  five  grains  of  paraformalde- 
hyde at  a  cost  of  one  cent. 


Formaldehyde  is  used  for  the  preservation  o 
human  bodies;  an  injection  of  a  one  per  cent 
solution  usually  proves  to  be  a  sufficient  quan 
tity.  The  hardening  of  the  tissues  and  th 
giving  off  of  irritant  vapors  by  the  cadave 
have  however  been  found  to  be  a  great  o\ 
jection  to  its  employment  for  purposes  o 
this  character.1 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  MERCURIC  NITRATE 

(li'quor  hy-drar'gy-ri  ni-tra'tis) 

"A  liquid,  which  should  contain  about  ( 
percent,  of  Mercuric  Nitrate  [Hg(NOa.O)a  = 
321.64],  and  about  11  percent,  of  free  mti 
acid."   U.  S. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus,  Br.J  A 
Solution  of  Mercuric  Nitrate;  Solution ,  of INitK 
of  Mercury  :  Solution  of  Permtrate  of  Mere" 
Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitrlci  Oxydati ;  Azotate  M 
curique  liquide,  Fr.  God.;  Deutazotate  (Permtrai 
dp  Mercure  liauide,  Fr. ;  Mercurnitratlosung,  Que 
sUb^oxydnHraissung,  FKissiges  Salpetersaures  Que. 
silberoxyd,  (?. 

*  «  Red  Mercuric  Oxide,  forty  grammes  [ 
1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Nitric  Acid,  for 
five  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  257  grains 
Distilled  Water,  fifteen  grammes  [or  i 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  \ 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Mix  the  Nit 
Acid  with  the  Distilled  Water,  and  disso 
the  Red  Mercuric  Oxide  in  the  mix  u 
Keep  the  product  in  glass-stoppered  bottle 
U  S 

'"  Mercury,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  120  grf 
mes;  Nitric  Acid,  5  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas  > 
150  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  lj 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  45  cubic  centime! 
Mix  the  Nitric  Acid  with  the  Distilled  VVs 
in  a  flask;  dissolve  the  Mercury  in  tbemm 
without  the   application  of  heat;  tnen 
gently  for  fifteen  minutes;  cool,  and  prew 
the  Solution,  which  should  weigh  about 
times  the  quantity  of  the  Mercury  emp  o 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  not  exposed  to  the  a& 

Br-  •  dissoh 


In  the  British  process,  mercury  is 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  an  excess 
nitric  acid,  and  there  is  formed  ar l  acia 
curie  nitrate,  which  is  brought  to  a  detenm 
bulk  by  evaporation.    The  proportion  oi  w 

i  Kaiserling's  solution  and  method  of  usivS  ^ 
follows:   Formaldehyde  (40  per  cent  ..), 7W  ( 
tilled  water,  1000  C?. ;  potassium  nitrate 
potassium  acetate.  30  Gm.   .^^  h^  *  b 
brain  are  kept  during  a  period  °f  ™e°lJone  if 
in  Kaiserling's  fluid,  though  no  harm l  is  a 
remain   from   thirty-six   to    tojty-eigM  g0 
specimen  is  then  transferred  tc   a  icon 
cent.,  where  it  should  remain  for  not ^  a„ 
twelve  hours.    Subsequently  it  is  to  oe  v 
of  95  per  cent,  for  two  hours,  and  ™ a  j  ^ 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ^atceertate  nave 
to  which  thirty  parts  of  potassium  acei 
added. 
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jll  is  sufficient  not  only  to  form  mercuric 
i  late,  but  also  to  furnish  a  large  excess  of 

roperties. — Solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is 
clear,  nearly  colorless,  heavy  liquid,  having 
aint  odor  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  strongly 
reaction.    Specific  gravity :  about  2.086  at 
C.  (77°  F.).   On  evaporating  a  few  drops 
he  Solution  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  white 
lue  is  left,  which,  on  being  heated,  becomes 
essively  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  and  is  finally 
Ipletely  volatilized.    On  a  bright  surface 
[opper,  the  Solution  deposits  a  coating  of 
illic  mercury.    The  Solution,  diluted  with 
r,  yields  with  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  a 
F|iw  precipitate;  and  with  potassium  iodide 
a  bright  red  one,  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
reagent.   A  clear  crystal  of  ferrous  sul- 
e  dropped  into  the  Solution  rapidly  acquires 
own  color,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
nish-black   zone.      No    precipitation  or 
Jliness  should  occur  in  the   Solution  on 
tl|iddition  of  water,  or  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
(absence  of  mercurous  salt)."  U.  S.  "A 
less  and  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  affords 
tlilreactions  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts 
• 'I  nitrates.    It  should  not  yield  any  charae- 
ic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  mercurous 

Specific  gravity  about  2.0."  Br. 
the  IT.  S.  P.  1880  the  definition  stated 
thlthis  solution  contained  about  50  per  cent. 
'Taercuric  nitrate;  in  the  A.  J.  P.,  1886, 
f7,  F.  X.  Moerk  affirmed  that  it  did  not 
Jd  a  50  per  cent,  solution,  but  a  stronger 
oi|-i.e.,  a  60  per  cent.  To  make  a  50  per 
solution  the  following  quantities  should 
bed:  Red  Mercuric  Oxide  33.32  parts; 
N|c  Acid  37.38  parts;  Distilled  Water  suffi- 
to  make  100  parts, 
fercurie  nitrate,  the  salt  present  in  this 
]"Jaration,  can  be  obtained  in  large  crystals 
°lie  composition  Hg(N0s)2  +  4H2O,  "when 
itjlution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  over 
s'pmric  acid.    The  same  salt,  which  is  very 

Gliding-  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  concentrated 
sopon. 

— This  preparation  is  much  used  as  a 
'■ic  application  to  cancers,  lupus,  ulcera- 
of  the  cervix,  chancres,  etc.  When  a 
free  use  is  desired,  it  may  be  applied 
Pje  diseased  surface  by  a  camel's-hair  brush, 
01  Ivf erably  by  a  brush  made  of  spun  glass; 
ai  however>  the  application  is  made  with 
1  "ss  rod,  or  a  match  or  similar  fragment  of 
n  acne  and  boils,  a  drop  proportioned 


f  e  to  the  pustule  applied  to  the  apex  is 

mT^i  °f  service-  Tbe  Parts  touched 
i  t  a  become  white,  the  surrounding 
T  '"name,  and  in  a  few  days  a  yellow  scab 
Jimed,  which  gradually  falls  off.  Some- 
V|  .,  .  application  produces  salivation. 
{ |n.it -  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  result,  the 
. JTOed  part  should  be  washed  with  water 
^lately  after  the  application  of  the  caus- 


»  not  used  internally. 


LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  PERCHLORIDI. 
Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  MERCURIC  CHLORIDE 

(li'quor  hy-drax'gy-rl  per-<?hl6'ri-di) 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Biekloridi  :  Solution  of  Bichlo- 
ride of  Mercury  ;  Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate ; 
Sublimatlosung,  O. 

"Mercuric  Chloride,  10  grains  (Imperial) 
or  1  gramme;  Distilled  Water,  1  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  875  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve. 
This  Solution  contains  1-16  grain  of  Mer- 
curic Chloride  in  1  fluid  drachm,  or  0.114 
gramme  in  100  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  solution  may  be  used  as  affording  a  con- 
venient method  of  exhibiting  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  ammonium  chloride  formerly  used 
(Br.  Ph.  1885)  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  mer- 
curic chloride  has  been  omitted  in  the  process 
of  the  Br.  Ph.  1898. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  IODI  COMPOSITUS. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  IODINE 
[Lugol's  Solution] 

(li'quor  1-6'di  com-pos'i-tus) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  contain 
not  less  than  5  percent,  of  iodine  and  10  per- 
cent, of  potassium  iodide."  U.  S. 

Liquor  Iodi  Fortis,  Br.;  Strong  Solution  of 
Iodine;  Liniment  of  Iodine.  Br.  1885:  Liquor  Iodinn 
Compositus,  U.  8.  1870;  Solute  lodure  de  Lugol,  ti., 
Lugolsche  Jodlosung,  G. 

* "  Iodine,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains] ; 
Potassium  Iodide,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ; 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains].  Dissolve  the  Iodine  and  Potassium 
Iodide  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Distilled 
Water  to  make  the  product  weigh  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]^  Keep 
the  Solution  in  glass-stoppered  bottles.'    U.  b. 

"Iodine,  11  ounces  (Imperial)  or  oO  gram- 
mes; Potassium  Iodide,  |  ounce  (Imp.)  or  M 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  U  fl-  ounces  Imp. 
meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  9  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  measO  or  dW 
cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  the ;  Potass.,  n 
Iodide  and  the  Iodine  in  the  Distilled  J  ater 
in  a  bottle;  add  the  Alcohol  and  shake,  uj. 

In  this  solution  iodine  is  dissolved  m  water 
with  the  assistance  of  potassium  iodide.  Iodine 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely  m  a 
solution  of  this  salt.  In  using  pota« 
iodide  to  render  iodine  more  soluble water, 
the  iodide  is  generally  taken  m  a  quant  1  twice 
the  weight  of  the  iodine,  and  this  is  he  pro- 
port Ton  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  formula..  The 
Saratiou  is  a  concentrated 'solution  of  iodine 
with  potassium   iodide,   and   is   intended  to 
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facilitate  the  administration  of  the  combina- 
tion in  drops.  The  present  formula  does  not 
differ  in  strength  from  that  of  1880.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  U.  S.  compound  solu- 
tion of  iodine  is  1.124  at  15°  C.  In  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia  a  solution  is  directed  having 
much  more  iodine  than  the  U.  S.  solution, 
and  weaker  in  potassium  iodide,  the  former 
having  about  fifty  grains  of  iodine  and  thirty 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  fluidounce, 
while  the  latter  has  nearly  twenty-sis  grains 
of  iodine  and  fifty-two  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  in  the  fluidounce,  the  difference  in  the 
fluidounce  of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  being 
too  small  to  enter  into  the  calculation.  The 
British  solution  is  made  with  alcohol,  and 
closely  resembles  the  Liniment  of  Iodine  of  the 
Br.  Ph.  1885.  "  For  complete  decolorization 
6.3  Gm.  of  the  Solution  should  require  not 
less  than  24.75  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  V.S.  (each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  corresponding  to  0.2 
percent,  of  Iodine)."  U.  S.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  the  solution  depend  mainly  on 
the  free  iodine  contained  in  it. 

Dose,  of  the  U.  S.  P.  solution,  five  minims 
(0.3  Cc),  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  iodine,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  at 
least  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water  or  of  milk, 
so  as  to  avoid  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The 
British  solution,  although  not  intended  for  in- 
ternal administration,  might  be  given  in  doses 
of  two  minims  (0.12  Cc). 

LIQUOR  KRAMERI/E  CONCENTRATUS. 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OP  KRAMERIA 

(H'qu<jr  kra-me'ri-se  con-cen-tra'tiis ) 

"Krameria  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  10 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol 
(20  per  cent.),  25  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
1250  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  Krameria  with  five  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  closed 
percolator;  set  aside  for  three  days;  percolate 
with  the  remaining  Alcohol,  added  in  ten  equal 
portions  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours;  continue 
percolation  with  more  Alcohol  until  the  product 
measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  concentrated  solution  of  the  Br.  Ph. 
1S98  is  really  a  50  per  cent,  fluidextract,  or 
a  half  strength  official  fluidextract.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  "liquors"  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  with  water  to  make  in- 
fusions. (See  Infusum  Kramerice,  p.  655.) 
i> .  C.  J.  Bird  has  shown  that  the  keeping  prop- 
erties of  this  preparation,  which  under  the 
official  conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory,  can 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  about  5  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  or,  better  still,  bv  adding  10  per 
cent,  of  glycerin.    A  preparation  containing 


one-tenth   its   volume   of   glycerin  remaii 
bright,  without  deposit,  when  slightly  ac 
ified  with  acetic  acid  and  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  days,  or  when  kept  under  ordinary  c 
ditions  for  some  months,  and  also  remaij 
clear,  without  formation  of  any  precipit 
when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
C.    Under  similar  conditions  the  official  pre 
ration  yielded  copious  precipitates,  while 
containing  5  per  cent,  more  alcohol  also  bee; 
turbid  and  gave  a  deposit,  though  in  a  le 
degree.    Moreover,  the  preparation  contaii 
glycerin  was  rendered  less  turbid  than 
others  on  dilution  with  water,  while  its  t, 
was  somewhat  more  agreeable  and  its  ast 
gency  practically  the  same.    (Y.  B.  P.,  1 
461-465.)    This  preparation  fully  repres 
the  crude  drug,  and  may  be  used  internally. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm 
to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  MAGNESII  CARBONATIS. 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CARBONATE 
[Fluid  Magnesia] 

(H'quor  mag-ne'§I-i  car-bo-na'tls) 


Eau  magn£sienne,  Magngsie  liquide,  Fr.;  Kjn- 
saure  Magnesialosung,  Magnesiawasser,  G. 

"  Magnesium  Sulphate,  2  ounces  (Impc 
or  40  grammes;  Sodium  Carbonate,  2\  O'jfes 
(Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Distilled  Watla 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  two  jjfts 
separately,  each  in  half  a  pint  (Imp.  mea.1  jor 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Disfd 
Water ;  heat  the  solution  of  Magnesium  jil- 
phate  to  the  boiling  point;  add  to  i  jhe 
solution  of  Sodium  Carbonate;  boil  the) to- 
gether until  carbonic  anhydride  ceases 
evolved ;  collect  the  precipitated  magn  in 
carbonate  on  a  calico  filter;  wash  it  witljp- 
tilled  Water  until  the  filtrate  is  free  frorfi 
phate.  Mix  the  washed  precipitate  with 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  cubic 
metres  of  Distilled  Water;  place  the  mixta: 
suitable  apparatus;  force  into  it  pure  v}| 
carbonic  anhydride;  let  the  mixture  rem 
contact  with  excess  of  carbonic  anhydri(i 
tained  under  a  pressure  of  about  three 
pheres,  for  twenty- four  hours  or  longer; 
the  Solution,  into  which  again  pass  cajn"; 
anhydride.  Keep  the  Solution  in  bottl^; 
convenient  sizes,  securely  closed  to  prevcT' 
escape  of  carbonic  anhydride."  Br.  I 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  ob'J  a 
solution  of  magnesium  carbonate  by  mei.<? 
carbon  dioxide,  the  carbonate  being  inflv 
in  pure  water.  The  first  step  is  to  Pre'l 
freshly  precipitated  hydrated  magnesiuij'af'- 
bonate,  which  is  more  readily  dissolved  jj1  ^ 
a  carbonate  which  has  been  kept  for  som,T^ 
As  the  magnesium  carbonate  of  the  Br-  F1^ 
macopoeia  consists  of  three  molecules  J 
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neutral  carbonate  and  one  of  magnesuii 
droxide  with  four  molecules  of  water, 
lows  that,  in  its  preparation  from  til 
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Its  used  in  the  process,  a  portion  of  carbon 
j)xide  escapes,  and  the  boiling  is  directed  to 
I  continued  until  the  escape  of  the  gas  ceases, 

■  that  the  normal  composition  may  be  insured, 
Id  a  longer  heat,  which  might  affect  the  con- 
lution  of  the  earbonate  so  as  to  diminish  its 
lability,  avoided.  The  precipitate  is  thor- 
I'hly  washed,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace 
I  sodium  sulphate,  which  may  be  indicated 

■  the  non-action  of  the  test  of  barium  chlo- 
19.  The  next  step  is  to  dissolve  the  precipi- 
|;d  carbonate  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
I  dioxide,  and,  as  the  solution  even  thus 
lored  is  slowly  effected,  the  carbonate  is 
'Icted  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of 
<|>on  dioxide,  under  pressure,  for  twenty-four 
jlrs,  and  still  the  whole  of  the  carbonate 
iliot  dissolved,  and  filtration  is  necessary, 
lording  to  the  Br.  Pharm.  the  solution 
fervesces  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  when 
tleontaining  vessel  is  first  opened.  It  should 
}ti  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  test 
flsulphates.  20  cubic  centimetres  evaporated 
(■dryness  afford  a  white  residue  of  pure 
hi-ous magnesium  carbonate,  which  after  being 
clned  weighs  between  0.16  and  0.19  gramme. 
m  residue  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when 
dlilved  in  dilute  acid  responds  to  the  tests 
f  jmagnesium.  This  Solution  contains  nearly 
lirains  of  the  official  Magnesium  Carbonate 
n|  fluid  ounce,  or  about  2  grammes  in  100 
m  centimetres."  Br.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
«I  of  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  a  por- 
"|of  the  salt  is  deposited.  Redwood  pro- 
P*  to  remedy  this  by  reducing  the  strength 
<>jhe  solution.  (P.  J.f  2d  ser.,  xi.  397.) 
^*d,  it  has  been  shown  by  C.  Muncy  that 

■preparation  as  it  occurs  in  commerce  is 
m\J  much  below  the  standard  strength. 

lis  solution  is  but  slightly  effervescent,  is 
{t  7  should  be  free  from  bitterness. 
v|rtheless  its  taste  is  more  disagreeable  than 
|  |lt  ot  the  undissolved  carbonate,  over  which 
1C|5  no  advantage. 

Jhe,  as  an  antacid  laxative,  from  one  to 
PJuidounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

'tuOR  MAGNESII  CITRATIS.  U.  S. 

I  SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  CITRATE 

(ti'quor  mag-ne'sii  ci-tra'tls) 

Wfem^!1}™11  Citrici:  Solution  of  Titrate  of 
n,'l  fV  'rn  nlonI?,(?.e  P«rgative  au  Citrate  de  Mag- 
Wafciumpitr^iK  Flusslge  Citronensaure  Magnesia, 
m»t  mnln  •''sung-  Magnesiumlimonade,  <?.;  Li- 
C'T  mKtcrV      '    Limonada    PurSante  de 

.  Pfagnesium  Carbonate,  fifteen  grammes 
JJ1 grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  thirty-three  gram- 
Cl  a  h  ounce  av-»  72  grains]  ;  Syrup  of 
«l  c5  Sl^y  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluid- 
I  |>  &  minims] ;  Potassium  Bicarbonate, 
TY|  one-h«lf  grammes  [or  39  grains]  ; 
Cl Ao'A  S^lc,ent  quantity.  Dissolve  the 
''•lief  ln  °ne  hundred  and  twenty  cubic 
I  ers  Lor  4  fluidounces,  28  minims]  of 


Water,  and,  having  added  the  Magnesium  Car- 
bonate, stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Filter  the 
solution  into  a  strong  bottle  of  the  capacity 
of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  12  fluidounces,  83  minims],  con- 
taining the  Syrup  of  Citric  Acid.  Then  add 
enough  Water  to  nearly  fill  the  bottle,  drop 
in  the  Potassium  Bicarbonate,  and  immediately 
stopper  the  bottle  securely.  Lastly,  shake  the 
mixture  occasionally,  until  the  Potassium  Bi- 
carbonate is  dissolved.  This  solution  should 
be   freshly  prepared   when   wanted."    U.  S. 

This  formula  first  appeared  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850. 
The  original  formula  was  soon  found  to  have 
defects.    Four-fifths  of  the  carbonate  was  dis- 
solved in  the  citric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered 
into  a  bottle  containing  the  syrup  of  citric 
acid,  and  then  the  reserved  fifth,  mixed  with 
water,  was  added  to  the  acid  citrate,  and  the 
bottle   tightly   corked.    The   addition  of  the 
reserved  carbonate  was  intended  to  impreg- 
nate the  preparation  with  carbon  dioxide  by 
its  solution  in  the  excess  of  citric  acid.  To 
effect  the  solution  of  this  reserved  carbonate 
required  at  least  half  an  hour.    But  the  chief 
objection  to  the  formula  as  originally  framed 
was  that  the  magnesium  citrate,  when  the  solu- 
tion was  kept  for  some  days,  crystallized  out  in 
the  fomi  of  a  white  granular  precipitate,  which 
rendered  the  solution  unfit  for  medicinal  use. 
This  precipitate  was  found  by  Procter  to  be 
Mg3(C6H507)2  +  14H.20.    This  still  occurs  to 
some  extent,  although  more  slowly,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  be  avoided  except  by  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  magnesia.1    The  U. 
S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process  improved  the  formula 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  citric  acid,  .using 
33  Gm.  instead  of  30  Gm.  formerly  used.  The 
use  of  potassium  bicarbonate  introduces  potas- 
sium citrate,  but  in  too  small  a  proportion  to 
be  of  any  consequence.    It  is  somewhat  more 
convenient  to  use  calcined  magnesia  in  place 
of  the  carbonate,  and  in  one  of  the  best  pro- 
cesses that  we  have  seen  the  fifteen  grammes  of 
carbonate  in  the  official  formula  are  replaced 
by  five  grammes  of  Jenning's  light  calcined 

1  Extemporaneous  Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis.—  The 
following  formula  has  been  proposed  by  J.  C.  Whar- 
ton as  a  means  of  always  giving  a  customer  a  fresh 
solution  of  the  citrate,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Syrup  No. 
1.  Take  of  simple  Syrup  two  pints;  Spirit  of  Lemon 
sixty-four  minims;  Potassium  Bicarbonate  six  hun- 
dred and  fortv  grains.  Mix.  and  make  solution,  and 
keep  ready  for  use.  Syrup  No.  2.  Take  of  Cal- 
cined Magnesia  eighty-eight  grains:  Citric  Acid  four 
hundred  and  eight  grains:  Distilled  Water  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Mix  the  Magnesia  and  Citric  Acid  in 
a  mortar  and  add  one  and  a  half  fluidounces  of 
Water  Stir  with  a  pestle,  and  break  up  the  lumps 
of  acid  if  there  be  any.  After  solution  is  effected, 
add  sufficient  Water  to  make  up  the  amount  ot  one 
bottle  nearlv  full,  when  mixed  with  two  fluidounces 
of  Svrup  No.  1.  These  two  solutions  are  to  be  kept 
separate!  v.  When  Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate 
Is  called'  for.  pour  into  the  bottle  Syrup  No.  1 
first,  without  touching  the  mouth  or  sides  of  the 
bottle-  then  pour  in  along  the  sides  of  the  bottle 
Syrup  No.  2,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
mixing  them,  cork  and  agitate."  For  l-.de!  s  process, 
see  Proc  I  Pli  A.  1894.  5S2 ;  Widlum's  process. 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A..  1896.  428. 
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magnesia.  We  prefer  a  modification  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  official  process;  if  instead 
of  the  solution  being  filtered  into  the  bottles 
containing  the  syrup  it  is  filtered  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  then  the  proper  quantity 
poured  very  carefully  down  the  inside  of  the 
bottle,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  funnel  having 
only  a  lateral  opening  so  that  the  liquid  is 
delivered  against  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  heavy  layer  of  syrup, 
if  then  the  crystals  of  bicarbonate  be  dropped 
in,  very  little  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  will  ensue 
if  the  bottle  is  at  once  securely  stoppered. 
When  the  bottle  is  dispensed,  a  vigorous  shake 
at  once  liberates  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
patient  is  sure  to  have  a  highly  effervescent 
liquid.  Special  bottles  for  this  solution  can 
now  be  procured  which  have  a  "  patent  stop- 
per"  attached;  they  are  very  convenient. 
Solid  magnesium  citrate  is  best  used  in  the 
form  of  the  effervescent  magnesium  citrate  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890.1 

1  Magnesii  Citras  Effervescens.  U.  S.  1890.  Effer- 
vescent Magnesium  Citrate.  Magnesii  Citras  Granu- 
lans, U.  8.  1880  ;  Granulated  Citrate  of  Magnesium. 

"  Magnesium  Carbonate,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains]  ;  Citric  Acid,  forty-six  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  272  grains]  ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  thirty-four 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  87  grains]  ;  Sugar,  in 
fine  powder,  eight  grammes  [or  123  grains]  ;  Alcohol 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity'.  Mis 
the  Magnesium  Carbonate  intimately  with  thirty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  25  grains]  of  Citric  Acid 
and  four  cubic  centimeters  [or  65  minims]  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste.  Dry 
this  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30°  C.  (86° 
*.).,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Then  mix  it 
intimately  with  the  sugar,  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Citric  Acid  previously 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Dampen  the  powder 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Alcohol,  so  as  to  form 
a  mass,  and  rub  it  through  a  No.  6  tinned-iron  sieve. 
Inen  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  coarse,  granular 
F,ow.deri  „IeeLthe  product  in  well-closed  vessels." 
V.  b.  1800.  This  was  an  official  salt,  intended  to 
furnish  an  agreeable,  effervescent  drink.  It  is  very 
important  to  obey  the  direction  to  keep  it  in  well- 
closed  bottles,  for  if  access  of  air  be  permitted  the 
moisture  would  soon  cause  the  acid  to  act  upon  the 
carbonates  and  liberate  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  grad- 
ually, and  thus  destroy  the  effervescent  character 
01  the  preparation,  its  principal  recommendation 
Large  quantities  of  so-called  effervescent  magnesium 
citrate  are  sold  m  this  country  and  in  England  which 
contain  no  magnesium  citrate  at  all,  being  effer- 
vescent salts  of  sodium  tartrate.  W.  L  Scoville 
?R#>yZor7  >thrn  ™m™Tll  specimens.  (Ph.  Rec  , 
JLbJA  207.)  One  English  brand  contained  anhydrous 
magnesium  sulphate  Rochelle  salt,  sodium  Wear 
bonate,  tartaric  acid,  and  sugar;  another  English 
salt  contained  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate 
potassium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate  tartaric 
acd,  and  sugar;  a  Philadelphia  preparation  con- 
sodium  manSd 6 c^bon^-  f^'ic  a&  ?arteric  acwS. 
L  ^  tr,    f    potassium  bicarbonates,  and  sugar.  It 

without  odorm,0L"ia  *?hite'  COarseIy  s™°ulai-  salt 
fresWnLtn.tp  t-1"™8/  mildly  acidulous,  re- 
Rninhiog  »m?-    Pfh(iuescent  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

water  at  TV  C  ^'a>%  f  ervlscence'  in  2  Parts  of 
water  at  lo    c.  (o9    p.)   an)j  very  soiuWe  in  uoiiin<r 

solute  &<lZ  o\TlUaU*  in  •aieoho1-  The  aqueouf 
£ "j0^!1  in  2°)  has  an  acid  reaction,  and.  after 

a  slf4t *««.«  ammollium  •chl0,'itle  test-solution  and 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  water,  it  yields  with 

prState°Tfatteo  tf^luti°n'  ?  white,y  crystaulne 
I  i  I  ion  »  rnti*  ,aain?ther  Portion  of  the  aqueous 
a 1, I  d  ,nfl  i  ota  -'V?  cnIori<Je  test-solution  be 
t\,  «uand,  t,hen.  a  sh°ht  excess  of  ammonia  water 
the  faltered  liquid  will  deposit  a  white  preeipftate 

when  mifed  i^S^*^0118  sol"tion  of  theP sa^t! 
a  smiH  „1  w  Potassium  acetate  test-solution  and 
a  small  quantity  of  acetw  acid,  should  not  vield  a 
white,  crystalline  precipitate  (absence  of  tarlrate)." 
its  solution  „?!  "n?d,c'nal  Properties  are  those  of 
aLl  evclii' „^epJ  Hiat',as  "  does  not  contain  a 
large  excess  of  acid,  It  is  less  pleasant  to  the  palate, 


Properties.— This  official  solution  is  form 
on  a  preparation  proposed  by  Roge 
barre,  and  improved  by  Rabourdin  of  Pa 
It  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  magnesium  citr 
containing  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  impi 
nated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  sweetened 
syrup.    When  properly  prepared,  it  is  a 
liquid,  having  an  agreeable  taste  like  that 
lemonade.      Overlooking  the  excess  of 
which  it  contains,  the  salt  present  is  the 
basic  citrate,  in  which  the  six  atoms  of 
drogen  from  two  molecules  of  citric  acid 
replaced  by  three  atoms  of  magnesium, 
eordingly,  it  consists  of  two  molecules  of 
acid  and  three  atoms  of  magnesium, 
advisable  in  preparing  the  solution  to  in 
duce  the  magnesia  in  small  portions,  foi 
too  hastily  added  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  for 
tion  of  the  neutral  citrate,  which  cannot  af 
wards  be  readily  dissolved.   (A.  J.  P.,  181 
Dorvault   makes   a   solid   magnesium  cit 
which  is  perfectly  and  readily  soluble,  by 
ing  on  a  sand  bath  100  parts  of  crystall 
citric  acid  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
thoroughly  incorporating  with  it  29  part: 
calcined  magnesia.    A  pasty  mixture  is  fon 
which  soon  hardens,  and  may  be  pulverized 
use.     Magnesium   citrate,  thus  prepared 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water.  W 
in  saturated  solution  it  soon  precipitates 
nearly  insoluble  hydroxide,  but  with  eight 
ten  times  its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a 
manent  solution.    Simonin  finds  that  an  ins 
ble  magnesium  citrate  may  be  restored  to 
bility  in  boiling  water  by  being  thorous 
rubbed  up  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  p; 
The  necessary  trituration  will  be  abridged^ 
little  citric  acid  be  added.   (Ann.  Ther.,  185 


but  may  in  some  cases  suit  the  stomach  better. 
Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis.)  It  has  also  the  advant 
of  portability.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
spoonfuls. 

2  Solid  Magnesium  Citrate. — This  salt  as  hereti 
prepared,  though  soluble  at  first,  is  apt  to  be< 
more  or  less   insoluble  when  kept,  in  consequ 
of    molecular    change.    The    following  process, 
de  Letter,  of  Brussels,  yields  a  salt  which  is 
to  retain  its  solubility  indefinitely.    "  Take  ot  i_ 
Acid  20  parts,  and  of  Magnesium  Carbonate  1-  P 
Powder  the  acid  finely,  and  mix  it  intimately 
the  carbonate,  also  in  fine  powder.    Allow  the 
ture  to  stand,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  tor 
or  five  days,  or  until  it  ceases  to  manifest  reae 
when  a  little   is  thrown  into  water.  PurlD<\ 
time  the   powder  slowly  swells  up,  and  gracii 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  spongy  mass,  ury 
at  30°  C.  (86°  F. ),  pulverize  it,  and  keep  the  po 
in  closely-stoppered  vials."    According  to  oe  i>e 
water,  in  a  certain  quantity,  favors  the  tonm 
of  an   insoluble   hydroxide,   and  hence  the  su 
of  his  process,  in  which  no  other  water  ISP" 
than  that  which  is  solidified  in  the  dry  mare 
(A.  J.  P.,  1863,  p.  312.)     Hager  has  been  m 
to  prepare  a  soluble  salt  by  the  process  ot  tie 
He  considers  magnesium  citrate  as  present in^ 
in  three  forms:  1,  crystallizable,  soluble  m  inn 
to  90  parts  of  water,  with  the  formula  Mga(c«?sl,i 
7H20  ;  2,  amorphous,  soluble  in  2  parts  0 1  « j 
and",  3,  metamorphous,  soluble  in  8  or  VJ  V 
water,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  crystallize, 
the  crystalline  variety,  presenting  the  form  °i 
scopic  needles,  that  occasions  the  dimcui ty>  '  . 
production   should  be   avoided.    Hager  P10t;5 
the  following  manner.    Rub  40  parts  ot  eiiu<- 
and  25  of  magnesium  carbonate,  both  in  PP?  mix 
sufficient  alcohol  of  0.833  to  make  a  tmcK  lu 
and,  having  allowed  this  to  stand  for  several 
at  a  medium  temperature,  dry  it  at  a  neat 
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|r  other  modifications,  suggestions,  etc.,  see 
|ndratowisch,  N.  R.,  1883,  p.  246;  Neynaber, 
/.  P.,  1884,  p.  472   (the  proposed  sub- 
Jution  of  acetic  acid  by  the  latter  is  not 
lirable,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  avoid- 
an  empyreumatie  taste)  ;  also  A.  B.  Stevens, 
lie.  Mich.  State  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1885;  and 
|W.  Sennewald,  Nat.  Drug.,  1887. 
Magnesium  metatartrate  has  been  proposed, 
ijthe  place  of  the  citrate,  by  Leger,  who, 
Irever,  states  that  as  a  purgative  it  is  more 
Terful  than  the  citrate,  resembling  the  sul- 
l|.te.   On  account  of  its  pleasant  taste  it 
ilht,  perhaps,  be  substituted  for  Epsom  salt, 
ller  prepares  metatartaric  acid  in  the  foi- 
ling manner.    Into  a  porcelain  dish  put  a 
111  amount  of  tartaric  acid,  and  heat  it,  with 
(Jtsional  agitation,  on  a  slow  fire  until  it 
flis;  then  add  successively  small  portions  of 
tl  acid,  so  as  not  to  cool  the  mass,  lest  it 
sBify  and  burn.    When   the   dish   is  two- 
tlds  full,  cease  adding  the  acid,  but  con- 
]e  the  heat  until  the  mass,  at  first  puffed 
>iand  doughy,  is  completely  melted  into  an 
aler-colored  liquid.    Withdraw  it  from  the 
m  and  when  sufficiently  cooled  form  it  into 
floles,  which  must  be  kept  in  closely-stop- 
ped bottles  on  account  of  their  being  hygro- 
Jic.  This  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
t|  state  greedily  attacks  the  magnesium  car- 
bide, forming  with  it  a  salt  which  is  perma- 
n|  even  when  in  solution.  (J.  P.  C,  xix.  226.) 
Tses. — This  solution  is  a  cooling  cathartic, 
itl  operates  mildly.    It  has  come  into  exten- 
s|  use  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
"■facility  with  which  it  may  be  taken  and  its 
alptability  to  the  stomach. 
lose,  as  a  purge,  the  whole  quantity  directed 
"ie  formula,  or  twelve  fluidounces  (360  Cc.)  ; 
a|  laxative,  half  that  quantity. 

IQUOR  MORPHIN/L  ACETATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  MORPHINE  ACETATE 

(li'quor  mor-phi'nae  ac-e-ta'tis) 

)'  |i«sung'A(^tate  de  MorPhine'  Fr->  Essigsaure  Mor- 

IMorphine  Acetate,  174  grains  (Imperial) 
01  gramme;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  38  minims 
'tip.  meas.)  or  2  cubic  centimetres;  Alco- 
mSQ  per  cent,),  1  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
Jubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
('\  Wantity.  Mix  the  Alcohol  with  an  equal 
vfcie  of  Distilled  Water,  adding  the  Diluted 
flic  Acid;  dissolve  the  Morphine  Acetate 
Hfe  mixture;  dilute  with  sufficient  Distilled 
Wr  to  produce  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
•)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 


slil(>'  in  •>  -  Qe  Product  is  the  amorphous  salt, 
V  c  ,i.J  t?arts  of  water,  in  half  an  hour  at 
'loln'tinn  £•>•  immediately  at  30°  C.  (86°  P.). 
Waa  \*L  1  ,wnetuer  made  with  hot  or  cold  water, 
lent™?  cles!,rness  after  long  standing.  The  salt 
luoroaH  and  contains  about  13  mols.  of  water. 
Tim  o^KCertain,y  it  is  necessary  that  the  mag- 
9J  p  iO0,??te  be  free  from  dust  and  impurities. 
I  ■  r-,  1864,  p.  19.)  . 


Solution  of  Morphine  Acetate.  110  minims 
contain  1  grain  of  Morphine  Acetate;  100 
cubic  centimetres  contain  1  gramme."  Br. 

Morphine  Acetate  often  contains  a  little  un- 
combined  morphine,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  during  its 
evaporation,  and  especially  when  this  is  pushed 
to  dryness.  It  is  on  this  account  apt  to  be 
unreliable.  Hence  the  addition  of  the  diluted 
acetic  acid,  which  at  the  same  time  neutral- 
izes the  alkaloid  in  excess  and  enables  the 
solution  to  be  completely  effected.  The  alcohol 
is  added  as  a  preservative.  The  present  solu- 
tion contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  morphine 
acetate. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9 
to  1.8  Cc),  equivalent  to  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  morphine  acetate, 
and  to  about  as  many  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  as  minims  of  the  solution. 

LIQUOR  1HORPHSN/E  HYDRO 
CHLORIDI.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  MORPHINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 

(li'quor  mor-phfnce.  hy-dro-phlo'ri-di) 

Solution  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine,  Br.  1885; 
Liquor  Morphias  Muriatis.  Dub. ;  Solution  of  Muriate 
of  Morphia  ;  Solute  de  Hydroehlorate  de  Morphine, 
Fr.;  Salzsaure  Morphinlosung,  O. 

"  Morphine  Hydrochloride,  17*  grains ^  (Impe- 
rial) or  1  gramme;  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
38  minims  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  cubic  centi- 
metres; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  1  //.  ounce 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  25  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Alcohol  with  an  equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water, 
adding  the  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid;  dis- 
solve Hie  Morphine  Hydrochloride  in  the  mix- 
ture; dilute  with  sufficient  Distilled  Water 
to  produce  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution 
of  Morphine  Hydrochloride.  110  minims  con- 
tain 1  grain  of  Morphine  Hydrochloride;  100 
cubic  centimetres  contain  1  gramme."  Br. 

The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  prevent  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  that  of  the  acid  prob- 
ably to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  salt.  lne 
solution  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  morphine 
hydrochloride.  .  . 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0J  to 

1.8  Cc). 

LIQUOR  MORPHINE  TARTRATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  MORPHINE  TARTRATE 

(li'quor  nior-pln'nae  tar-tra'tls) 

Solute  de  Tartrate  de  Morphine.  Fr.;  Weinsteln- 
saure  Morphinlosung.  G. 

«  Morphine  Tartrate,  175  grains  (Imperial)  or 
1  oramme;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  1  fi-  <>>!''' \ 
fWmeas.)  or  25  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  «  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Alcohol 
with  an  equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water;  dis- 
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solve  the  Morphine  Tartrate  in  the  mixture; 
add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  four 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution."  Br. 

This  solution  was  introduced  into  the  Br. 
Ph.  1898  because  of  the  superior  solubility 
and  stability  of  the  morphine  tartrate,  and  its 
adaptability  for  hypodermic  administration, 
alcohol  being  used  to  preserve  the  liquid.  It 
is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  other  solutions 
of  morphine,  about  1  per  cent.  "  110  minims 
contain  1  grain  of  Morphine  Tartrate;  100 
cubic  centimetres  contain  1  gramme."  Br. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to 
1.8  Cc.).i 

LIQUOR  PANCREATIS.  Br. 

PANCREATIC  SOLUTION 

(ll'quor  pan-crg'a-tis) 

"A  liquid  preparation  containing  the  diges- 
tive principles  of  the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  pig. 
The  preparation  is  most  active  when  the  animal 
from  which  it  is  obtained  has  been  fed  shortly 
before  being  killed.  Five  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  the  pan- 
creas, freed  from  fat  and  external  membrane 
and  finely  divided  by  trituration  with  washed 
sand  or  powdered  pumice  stone,  should  be 
digested,  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  twenty  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  of  Alcohol  (20  per  cent.)  for  seven 
days,  and  then  filtered."  Br. 

Liquor  Pancreaticus ;  Solute  de  Pancreatine,  Fr.; 
Pancreatinlosung,  Pankreasessenz,  O. 

This  official  preparation  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1898 
has  been  introduced  to  supply  the  demand  for 
a  liquid  digestive  solution  made  from  the 
pancreas;  it  closely  resembles  the  preparation 
recommended  by  Benger.  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc, 
xxxii.  145;  see  also  Pancreatinum.)  The  test, 
modelled  on  the  U.  S.  P.  test  for  pancreatin, 
is  as  follows:  "If  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Solution,  together  with  0.2  gramme  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  20  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
be  added  to  SO  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  and 
the  q  mixture  ^  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
113°  F.  (45°  C.)  for  one  hour,  coagulation 
should  no  longer  occur  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid."  Br.  The  solution  digests  albu- 
minoids, converts  starch  into  sugar  in  an  alka- 
line solution,  albumin  and  fibrin  into  pep- 
tones, and  peptonizes  milk.  As  it  acts  nor- 
mally in  alkaline  solutions,  while  the  gastric 
juices  are  strongly  acid,  its  practical  value  as 
an  internal  medicament  is  doubtful. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75 
to  7.5  Cc). 


LIQUOR  PICIS  CARBONIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OP  COAL  TAR 

(ll'quor  pl'cls  car-bo'nis) 

Solute  de  Goudron  de  Houille,  Fr.;  Kohlenth 
losung,  Q-. 

"  Prepared  Coal  Tar,  4  ounces  (Imperi 
or  200  grammes ;  Quillaia  Bark,  in  No.  20  p<| 
der,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Alec, 
(90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mois, 
the  powdered   Quillaia  Bark  with  one  fi\ 
ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  fifty  cubic  centime 
of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the  percolal 
process  with  the  remainder  of  the  Alc<| 
as  for  Tinctures,  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  being  produ. 
To  the  resulting  percolate  add  the  Prep.' 
Coal  Tar,  and  digest  the  mixture  at  120° 
(48.9°   C.)    for  two  days,  occasionally  i 
ring.    Cool  and  decant,  or  filter."  Br. 

This  solution  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  is  p 
tically  identical  with  Liquor  Carbonis  Dt> 
gens,  Coal  Tar  Saponine,  and  similar 
known  preparations  which  have  been  lar  jr 
used  by  dermatologists.  The  process  for  i\ 
tion  of  coal  tar  is  modelled  after  that  for 
pound  tincture  of  coal  tar,  proposed  by  I|  - 
Duhring  (Am.  J.  M.  S.),  who  recommend 
digesting  1  part  of  coal  tar  with  6  parti  f 
tincture  of  quillaja  for  eight  days,  and  j  a 
filtering.  It  owes  its  virtues  largely  to  pi  \  >1 
and  other  derivatives  of  coal  tar.  (See  |  d 
Tar,  Part  II.) 

Solution  of  coal  tar  is  stimulating,  ai  js 
prescribed,  diluted  with  from  ten  to  fifty  ]M& 
of  water,   as   a  wash   in  eczema,  psor 
pruritis,  and  other  skin  diseases. 


LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  LEAD  SUBACETATE 
[Goulard's  Extract] 

(ll'quor  plum'bl  sub-ac-e-ta'ti9) 


"An  aqueous  liquid,  which  should  contat 
solution  not  less  than  25  percent,  of  I'd 
Subaeetate   [approximately  Pb20(CH3.C  j)2 

=  543.74]."  U.  S. 


Various  solu  ions  of  morphine  sulphate  have  been 
in  vogue,  but  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Phar- 
macopoeias on  account  of  their  tendency  to  undergo 
decomposition.    The  U,  S.  1870  solution  (Liquor  Mor- 

nho^^"%at^)-i'0ntamed,  1  ffrain  of  morphine  sul- 
phate to  the  fluidounce;  the  Br.  1885  solution  4.375 
ffninf  e  sal?P  auantity.    Mapcndie's  solution  of 

Mojphme  was  of  the  strength  of  16  grains  to  the 


Liquor    Plumbi    Subacetatis    Fortis,  - 

Solution  of  Lead  Subaeetate  ;  Acetum  Plumm.  Aj 
Saturni,  Plumbum  Hydrico-Aceticum  Solutum  j 
tate  (sous-)  de  Plomb  liquide,  Fr.  Cod.;  m"'! 
Goulard.  Vinaigre  de  Plomb  (de  Saturne)./ 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetici,  P.  G. ;  Bleiessig,  « 

*  "  Lead  Acetate,  one  hundred  and 
grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  153  grams] 
Oxide,  one  hundred  and  ten  grammes 
ounces  av.,  385  grains] ;  Distilled  Wa 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  \ 
mes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  dj 
finely  powdered  Lead  Oxide  contained I 
porcelain  dish,  of  about  one  liter  [or  21 
capacity,  add  slowly  and  in  portions,  wi£| 
stant  stirring,  the  Lead  Acetate  wnicif 
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een  previously  dissolved  in  seven  hundred 
ubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  min- 
ns]  of  boiling  Distilled  Water,  and  boil  the 
quid  for  half  an  hour,  with  occasional  stir- 
ug.   Finally,  when  cool,  filter  tbe  Solution, 
id  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water,  which  has 
;en  previously  boiled  and  cooled,  to  make 
e  finished  product  weigh  one  thousand  gram- 
mes [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].    Keep  the 
ilution  in  well-stoppered  bottles."    U.  S. 
"Lead  Acetate,  5  ounces  (Imperial)  or  250 
,ammes;  Lead  Oxide,  in  powder,  3 \  ounces 
rap.)  or  175  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 
\fficient  quantity.    Boil  the  Lead  Acetate  and 
p  Lead  Oxide  in  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
e  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
pter  for  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring, 
n  maintaining  the  volume  of  the  liquid  by 
asional  additions  of  Distilled  Water;  filter; 
en  the  liquid  is  cold  add  sufficient  Distilled 
iter  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
!  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Strong 
ution."    Br.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution 
.275. 

[he  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)  process  does  not  differ 
ntially  from  that  formerly  official,  the  quan- 
ts of  both  lead  ingredients  were,  however, 
jhtly  increased.  Crystallized  lead  acetate  con- 
?  of  one  atom  of  lead  205.35,  two  acetic  acid 
ips  117.16,  and  three  molecules  of  water 
4  =  376.15.    The  formula  is  Pb(C2Ha02)a 
HaO.    Litharge,  as  usually  found  in  corn- 
ice, is  an  impure  lead  oxide.    When  solu- 
of  lead  acetate  is  boiled  with  lead  oxide,  a 
je  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  and  a 
subaeetate  is  formed  which  remains  in  solu- 
The  precise  composition  of  the  subace- 
t|  varies  with  the  proportion  of  lead  acetate 
ajof  litharge  employed.    Thus,  starting  with 
molecules  of  normal  acetate,  PbsfCaHa 
we  may  have  PbsCKCaHaCfeH  and  Pbs 
<-|aH302)2  formed  successively.    The  latter 
?»ese  oxyacetates  is  known  as  Goulard's,  and 
ffi"ei  °f  the  two  constitutes  the  basis  of 
itticial  solution.    In  executing  the  process, 
litharge  should  be  employed  in  very  fine 
Jer,  and,  according  to  Thenard,  should  be 
Piously  calcined  in  order  to  decompose  the 
'^carbonate  which  it   always   contains  in 
lil    j°u  Iess  ProP°rtion,  and  which  is  not 
niir  t  +  by  the  solution  of  the  acetate.  Nev- 
I  states  that  a  solution  of  lead  subaeetate 
B  Pe™anent  than  the  official  one  may  be 
■red  by  simply  allowing  litharge  to  re- 
tor  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of 
acetate,  with  occasional  agitation.  This 
ration  probably  contains  much  less  of  the 
oxide  than   does   the   official  solution. 
i°nne  recommends  dissolving  seventy-five 
7  ^ght  of  crystallized  lead  acetate 
P  hundred  and  sixty-five  parts  of  water, 
sp|  n  ofo eleven  parts  of  ammonia  water, 
;U||lt'  VgJ  k   Thls.  <lmck  method  has  the  dis- 
I  age  of  containing  ammonium  acetate  in 
quantity.    (Chem.    Ztg.,   1894.)  For 
iamJ  s  method   by   agitating  the  lead 


salts  with  hot  water,  see  A.  J.  P.  1897  559- 
A.  J.  P.,  1896,  427;  M.  R.,  1896,  329;  Ph. 
Rev.,  1896,  250. 

Properties.— The  solution  of  lead  subaeetate 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  "a  clear,  color- 
less liquid,  odorless,  having  a  sweetish,  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.    On  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  a  white  pre- 
cipitate.   Specific  gravity:  about  1.235  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).    When  Solution  of  Lead  Subaee- 
tate is  added  to  a  solution  of  acacia,  it  pro- 
duces a  dense,  white  precipitate  (distinction 
from  normal  lead  acetate).    In  other  respects 
the  Solution  conforms  to  the  reactions  and 
tests  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  acetate 
given  under  Plumbi  Acetas.    If  10  Gm.  of  the 
Solution  be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  which 
has    been    previously   boiled   and   cooled,  to 
measure  100  Cc,  and  13.6  (13.594)   Cc.  of 
this  be  added  to  35  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  oxalic 
acid  V.S.,  contained  in  a  graduated  cylinder, 
and,  after  thoroughly  shaking,  the  mixture  be 
diluted  with  distilled  water  to  measure  50  Cc, 
and  again  well  shaken,  then,  after  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled,  10  Cc.  of  the  clear  solution, 
after  diluting  with  about  50  Cc.  of  water  and 
adding  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  should  require 
not  more  than  2  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent 
pink  tint  (each  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid 
V.S.  required  for  the  precipitation  of  the  13.6 
Cc.  of  the  diluted  Solution,  corresponding  to 
1  percent,  of  Lead  Subaeetate)."   U.  S.  "A 
clear  colorless  liquid,  with   alkaline  reaction 
and  sweet  astringent  taste.    It  becomes  turbid 
by  exposure  to  the  air.    It  forms  with  mucil- 
age of  gum  acacia  an  opaque  white  jelly.  It 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  lead  and 
of   acetates.     Specific   gravity   1.275.  Each 
gramme  should  require  for  complete  precipita- 
tion 17  cubic  centimetres  of  the  decinormal 
volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid."  Br. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits 
on  cooling  crystalline  plates,  which,  according 
to  Barker  are  flat,  rhomboidal  prisms,  with 
dihedral  summits.*    It  lias  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, tingeing  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and 
reddening  turmeric  paper.    One  of  its  most 
striking  properties  is  the  extreme  facility  with 
which    it    is    decomposed.     Carbon  dioxide 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  car- 
bonate; and  this  happens  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  by  mixture  even  with  distilled  water, 
if  this  has  had  an  opportunity  of  absorbing 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.    It  af- 
fords precipitates  also  with  the  alkalies,  alka- 
line earths,  and  their  carbonates,  with  sulphuric 

1  Crystallized  Lead  Subaeetate— Jeanne]  prepares 
crystallized  lead  subaeetate  iu  accordance  with  the 
following  formula.  Triturate  six  parts  of  neutral 
lead  acetate  with  two  parts. of  pure  litharge  and  add 
one  part  of  water.  Heat  in  a  porcelain  dish  stlr- 
riPno-  with  a  glass  rod.  until  fusion  and  finally 
ebullition  occur.  After  two  or  three  minutes  of 
boiling,  filter  through  paper  in  a  funne  heated  fcy 
a  sand  bath.  Allow  to  cool  and  crystallize.  (J.  P. 
C,   4e   ser.,   si.  54.) 
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and  hydrochloric  acids  free  or  combined,  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  sulphydrates,  with 
the  soluble  iodides  and  chlorides,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Thenard,  with  solutions  of  nearly  all 
neutral  salts.  Solutions  of  gum,  tannin,  most 
vegetable  coloring  principles,  and  many  animal 
substances,  particularly  albumin,  produce  with 
it  precipitates  consisting  of  the  substance  added 
and  lead  oxide.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  It  is  known  to  contain  a 
salt  of  acetic  acid  by  emitting  an  acetous  odor 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  salt 
of  lead  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  a  yellow  one  with  potassium 
iodide,  and  a  black  one  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. It  is  distinguished  from  the  solution 
of  lead  acetate  by  being  precipitated  by  gum 
arabic.  For  a  method  (other  than  the  official) 
of  assaying  this  solution  volumetrically,  see  P. 
1886,  656. 

Uses. — This  solution  is  astringent  and  seda- 
tive, but  is  employed  only  as  an  external  appli- 
cation. It  is  highly  useful  in  inflammation 
arising  from  sprains,  bruises,  bums,  blisters, 
etc.,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  means  of  linen 
cloths,  which  should  be  removed  as  fast  as 
they  become  dry.  It  always,  however,  requires 
to  be  diluted.  From  four  fluidrachms  to  a 
fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc),  added  to  a  pint 
(480  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  forms  a  solution 
sufficiently  strong  in  ordinary  eases  of  external 
inflammation.  When  applied  to  the  skin  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle,  the  solution  should  be  still 
weaker,  as  constitutional  effects  might  result 
from  the  absorption  of  the  lead.  Paralysis  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  its  local  action ; 
and  poisoning  by  its  injection  for  gonorrhoea 
has  been  reported.  (Dublin  Journ.  Med.  Sci., 
1874.)  The  solution  has  the  common  name 
of  Goulard's  extract,  derived  from  a  surgeon 
of  Montpellier  by  whom  it  was  introduced  "into 
general  notice,  though  previously  enjoyed. 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis, 
U.  S.;  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  U.  8., 
Br. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS 
DILUTUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

DILUTED  SOLUTION  OF  LEAD  SUBACETATE 
[Lead  Water] 

(li'quor  plum'bl  siib-ac-e-ta'tis  di-lu'tus) 

"An  aqueous  liquid,  which  should  contain 
about  1  percent,  of  Lead  Subaeetate."    U.  8. 

Aqua  Saturnina;  Goulard's  Lotion,  Goulard  Water 
Br  Diluted  Solution  of  Subaeetate 'of  Leld ;  Lotion 
a  1  Acetate  de  Plomb,  Fr.  God.;  Eau  de  Saturne 
Eau  de  Goulard,  Eau  blanche,  Fr. ;  Aqua  pYumbl' 
P.  G.;  Bleiwasser,  Kuhlwasser,  G. 

*  "  Solution  of  Lead  Subaeetate,  forty  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains];  Distilled 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]. 
Mix  the  Solution  of  Lead  Subaeetate  with 
enough  Distilled  Water,  previously  boiled  and 


cooled,  to  make  the  product  weigh  one  thci 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grain! 
Keep  the  Solution  in  well-stoppered  bottle : 
U.  S. 

"Strong  Solution  of  Lead  Subaeetate,  2|| 
drachms  (Imperial  measure)  or  5  cubic  ceil 
metres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  2  ft.  dracli\ 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  5  cubic  centimetres;  Distil 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Aleoi 
with  nineteen  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Iij 
meas.)  or  three  hundred  and  ninety  cubic  ceil 
metres  of  recently  boiled  and  cooled  Distil  j 
Water;  add  the  Strong  Solution  of  Lead  Sijj 
acetate  and  shake."  Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  D.  comments  on  the  U.  S.  \\ 
cess  of  1850  it  was  stated  that  the  strength 
our  official  preparation,  though  double  ^ 
it  formerly  was,  might  be  still  further 
creased  with  propriety.    In  the  edition  of 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  the  proporlj 
was  increased  from  two  to  three  fluidrae  • 
to  the  pint,  and  this  proportion  has  been  p| 
tically  retained  in  the  preparation  now  offii 
The  direction  to  dilute  the  strong  solution  1 
distilled  water  previously  boiled  and  coole\ 
an  improvement,  as  even  the  small  amoun  j 
carbon   dioxide   dissolved   in   distilled  w| 
usually  made  the  lead  water  cloudy.  Owin;| 
the  liability  to  serious  results  due  to  the 
quent  confounding  of  the  name  lime  water 
lead  water,  it  is  safer  to  dispense  lead  wati. 
a  slightly  opalescent  condition,  while  lime  v 
should   be    perfectly   transparent.  The 
preparation,  though  stronger  than  the  oldae 
of  the  London  College,  is  still  feeble.  Je 
minute  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  Bi 
solution  can  have  little  effect.    The  prepar 
should  be  excluded  from  the  air  as  mucj 
possible. 


LIQUOR  POTASSII  ARSENITIS 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSIUM  ARSENITE 
[Fowler's  Solution] 

(li'quor   po-tas'sH   ar-se-nl'tis ) 


"An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  cc 
Potassium  Arsenite  corresponding  in  amoi  to 
1  percent,  of  arsenic  trioxide."   U.  S. 
minims  contain  1  grain  of  Arsenious 
dride;  100  cubic  centimetres  contain  1 
me."  Br. 

Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Br.;  Arsenical  Sol 
Solutio  Arsenicalis  Fowleri,  Kali  Arsenicosum_ 
turn ;  Solute  d'Arsenite  de  Potasse,  Fr.  Cod  »< 
queur  de  Fowler,  Liqueur  arsenicale  de  t 
Fr.;  Liquor  Kalii  arsenicosi.  P.  G. ;  Fowlersclie 
fen,  Fowlersche  Losung,  G. ;  Soluzione  alcal 
arsenito  de  potassio,  Liquore  del  Fowler,  It. :  »' 
de  arsenito  potasico,  Licor  arsenical  de  Fowler, 


*  "Arsenic  Trioxide,  in  fine  powder,  ten 
mes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Potassium  Bicarb 
twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains] ;  Com 
Tincture  of  Lavender,  thirty  grammes 
ounce  av.,  26  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  a 
cient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  gr< 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] .  Boil  the  £| 
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ioxide  and  Potassium  Bicarbonate,  in  a  tared 
h,  with  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
,  231  grains]  of  Distilled  Water,  until  solu- 
ii  has  been  effected.  Then  add  enough  Dis- 
led  Water  to  make  the  solution  weigh  nine 
ndred  and  seventy  grammes  [or  34  ounces 
94  grains],  and,  lastly,  add  the  Compound, 
icture  of  Lavender.  Filter  through  paper." 
8. 

Arsenious  Anhydride,  in  powder,  87i  grains 
iperial)  or  10  grammes;  Potassium  Car- 
ate,  87i  grains  (Imp.)  or  10  grammes;  Com- 
ind  Tincture  of  Lavender,  5  ft.  drachms 
jp.  meas.)  or  31.25  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
ifl'd  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Heat  the 
enious  Anhydride  and  the  Potassium  Car- 
ate  with  ten  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five 
lldred  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water 
ill  one-pint  (or  one-litre)  flask  until  a  clear 
tion  is  obtained;  cool;  add  the  Compound 
ture  of  Lavender  and  sufficient  Distilled 
\ier  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
t|tsand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution." 
The  sp.  gr.  of  this  solution  is  about  1.010. 
his  preparation  originated  with  Fowler  of 
i'ord,  England,  and  was  intended  as  a  sub- 
lite  for  the  celebrated  remedy  known  under 
name  of  "  the  tasteless  ague  drop."  The 
lgth  of  the  present  official  solution  is  some- 
u|t  greater  than  that  of  the  Fowler's  solution 
oIJ.  S.  P.  1870;  it  now  contains  potassium 
aliite  corresponding  in   amount   to   1  per 
«J|  of  arsenic  trioxide,  and  the  British  solu- 
tilhas  been  made  to  correspond  with  this.  It 
^■potassium  arsenite  dissolved  in  water,  and 
firmed  by  the  combination  of  the  arsenic  tri- 
oft  with  the  potassium  of  the  bicarbonate  or 
cwnate,  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved.  In 
Jljjresent  U.  S.  process  the  bicarbonate  has 
preferred  to  the  carbonate,  and  in  order 
pedite  the  process  the  quantity  has  been 
dt|led.   As  the  bicarbonate  is  decomposed  to 
mate  by  boiling  water,  there  is  present  in 
finished  solution  some  potassium  carbonate. 
A|rding  to  M.  H.  Buignet,  ebullition  disen- 
p  the  carbon  dioxide  slowly,  so  that  after 
I  hours'  boiling  the  solution  still  retains 
|f  one-sixth  of  this  gas.   {.J.  P.  C,  1856,  p. 
yt   The  name  by  which  the  preparation  is 
«|nated  in  the  TJ.  S.  Phai  'macopceia  is  the 
correct.   The  contact  of  arsenic  trioxide 
wlpotassium  bicarbonate  in  the  presence  of  a 
jtoj  quantity  of  boiling  water  gives  rise  to 
wfescence  with  decomposition  of  bicarbonate. 
"Is,  however,  been  denied  that  potassium 
"l^6  *S  decomposed  by  arsenic  trioxide, 
is  supposed  to  be  merely  held  by  it  in 
'"|»n,  and,  in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bration,  the  British  name  of  Arsenical  Solu- 
yvould  be  appropriate.    The  compound 
_  of  ^vender  is  added  to  give  it  taste  and 
,|mt,its  being  mistaken  for  water.  For 
[fag's  process,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893, 

also  A.  J.  P.,  1895,  403. 
,  .  mj*kmg  this'  preparation  care  should  be 
I1  that  the  arsenic  trioxide  is  pure.  This 
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object  is  best  secured  by  using  the  form  which 
comes  in  small  pieces  instead  of  the  commercial 
powder,  and  powdering  the  lumps  in  a  mortar. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  a  common  impurity  in  the 
powdered  oxide,  and  if  present  will  remain  un- 
dissolved, and  cause  the  solution  to  be  weaker 
than  it  should  be.  Another  insoluble  impurity 
in  the  powdered  oxide  is  calcium  arsenite,  which 
is  sometimes  present  to  the  amount  of  25  per 
cent.  (Buignet.)  Hence,  if  the  arsenic  trioxide 
does  not  entirely  dissolve  the  solution  must  be 
rejected. 

Properties. — Solution  of  potassium  arsenite 
is  a  transparent  liquid,  having  slightly  the  color, 
taste,  and  odor  of  the  compound  tincture  of  lav- 
ender. It  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  de- 
composed by  the  usual  reagents  for  arsenic,  by 
silver  nitrate,  the  salts  of  copper,  lime  water, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  incompatible  with 
the  infusions  and  decoctions  of  cinchona.  Be- 
fore hydrogen  sulphide  will  act,  the  solution 
must  be  acidulated  with  some  acid,  as  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic.  "  If  24.6  Gm.  of  Solution  of 
Potassium  Arsenite  be  diluted  with  water  to  1 00 
Cc,  the  mixture  very  slightly  acidified  with 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  made  alka- 
line with  2  Gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  it  should 
require  not  less  than  50  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  yellow  tint 
(corresponding  to  1  Gm.  of  arsenic  trioxide  in 
100  Gm.  of  the  solution)."  U.  S.  "A  reddish 
liquid,  alkaline  to  test-papers,  and  having  the 
odor  of  lavender.  25  cubic  centimetres,  neu- 
tralized with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with 
water,  should  discharge  the  color  of  50.8  to 
50.9  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  being  maintained  through- 
out the  operation.  110  minims  contain  1  grain 
of  Arsenious  Anhydride;  100  cubie  centi- 
metres contain  1  gramme."  Br.  According  to 
R.  Fresenius,  solutions  of  alkaline  arsenites 
slowly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  in 
part  converted  into  arsenates.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  this  solution  in  small 
bottles  well  filled.  Mohr  states  that  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  official  solution  delays  the 
change,  and  experience  has  confirmed  this  state- 
ment The  slight  precipitate  found  in  tins 
solution  after  keeping  proved  to  be  silicic  acid, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  solution  on 
the  glass  container. 

Uses. — This  solution  has  the  general  action  of 
the  arsenical  preparations  on  the  animal  econ- 
omy, already  described  under  the  head  of 
Arseni  Trioxidum.  Its  liquid  form  makes  it 
convenient  for  exhibition  and  gradual  increase, 
and  it  is  the  preparation  generally  resorted  to 
when  arsenic  is  given  internally.  It  has  been 
much  employed  in  intermittent  fever.  In  chorea 
it  is  almost  a  specific,  and  in  nervous  diseases  of 
debilitv  it  is  often  very  useful.  In  malarial 
affections  and  chorea  it  should  be  admmistered 
in  ascending  doses  until  the  puffiness  about  the 
eye«  or  disturbance  of  the  bowels  betrays  the 
arsenical  impression.    Fowler's  solution  is  a 
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very  valuable  remedy  in  various  skin  diseases, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  solid 
preparations  that  the  dose  may  be  readily  in- 
creased from  day  to  day.  One  hundred  minims 
of  the  solution  contain  the  equivalent  of  very 
nearly  one  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide.  For  the 
peculiar  effects  upon  the  human  organism,  see 
Arseni  Trioxidum. 

Dufios's  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
Fowler's  solution,  and  of  the  salts  of  the  acids 
of  arsenic  generally,  is  ferric  acetate  with  excess 
of  base,  made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydroxide  in  acetic  acid  to  satura- 
tion, adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  hydroxide 
to  the  solution,  and  diluting  the  whole  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  If  the  official 
solution  of  ferric  acetate  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  free  acid  should  first  be  neutralized 
with  a  little  ammonia. 

Dose,  of  potassium  arsenite  solution,  three  to 
five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  Cc). 

LIQUOR  POTASSII  CITRATIS.  U.  S. 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSIUM  CITRATE 
[Neutral  Mixture] 

( H'quor  po-tas'si-i  ci-tra'tis ) 

"An  aqueous  liquid,  containing  in  solution  not 
less  than  8  percent,  of  anhydrous  Potassium 
Citrate  [CaH4(0H)  (COOK)s  =  304.2],  with 
small  amounts  of  citric  and  carbonic  acids." 
U.  S. 

Mistura  Potassii  Citratis ;  Liquor  Kalii  Citrici ; 
Citrate  de  Potasse  liquide,  Fr. ;  Pliissiges  Citronen- 
saures  Kali,  Kaliumcitratlbsung,  G. 

*  "  Potassium  Bicarbonate,  eight  grammes  [or 
123  grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  six  grammes  [or  92 
grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims].  Dissolve  the  Potas- 
sium Bicarbonate  and  the  Citric  Acid,  each,  in 
forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169 
minims]  of  Distilled  Water.  Filter  the  solu- 
tions separately,  and  wash  the  filters  with 
enough  Distilled  Water  to  obtain,  in  each  case, 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331 
minims].  Finally,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and, 
when  effervescence  has  nearly  ceased,  transfer 
the  liquid  to  a  bottle.  This  preparation  should 
be  freshly  made  when  wanted."   U.  S. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate  has  been  made 
identical  with  the  mixture  formerly  official  as 
Mistura  Potassii  Citratis;  nevertheless,  the  mix- 
ture made  with  lemon  juice  will  continue  to  be 
preferred  by  some  practitioners ;  its  formula  is 
therefore  retained  here  as  a  foot-note.1  The 


i  Mistura  Potassu  Citratis,  V.  S.  1880.  Mixture  of 
Citrate  of  Potassium.  [Neutral  Mixture.]  Mistura 
Neutralis;     Potion    gazcuse     (effervescente) ,  Fr. 

Fresh  Lemon  Juice  strained,  one  hundred  parts 
[oi  four  fluidounces]  ;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium, 
about  ten  parts ,  or,  a  sufficient  Quantity.  Add  the 
Bicarbonate  of  Potassium  gradually  to  the  Lemon 
f  i,  ]mtl  \\  1S  neutralized.  This  preparation 
should  be  freshly  made,  when  wanted  for  use." 

In  this  preparation  the  potassium  of  the  bicar- 
bonate unites  with  the  citric  acid  of  the  lemon  juice 


official  solution  is  stronger  than  the  mixt 
and  is  more  definite  in  composition ;  lemon  j 
varies  in  strength,  and  consequently  the  amo 
of  potassium  citrate  in  the  resulting  mixl 
cannot  be  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ture  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of 
more  agreeable  taste.  An  improvement 
been  made  in  the  present  official  solution 
directing  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  salt  to  be 
solved  separately,  and  the  direction  to  disp 
the  preparation  in  a  fresh  condition  will 
doubtedly  lead  to  the  keeping  of  the  filh 
solutions,  by  the  pharmacist,  in  separate  bot 
and  mixing  in  equal  measures  or  weights  \i 
prescribed.  The  solutions  keep  well  for  a 
siderable  length  of  time,  and  the  greater 
venience  and  saving  of  time  and  labor,  bei 


and  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated.  The  result,  there 
is  a  solution  of  potassium  citrate  in  water  im 
nated  with  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  flavor  froa 
lemon  juice.  The  solution  has  a  greenish-yellow  < 
and  it  is  not  usually  dispensed  in  a  perfectly  t 
parent  condition,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  filt 
out  the  very  fine  albuminous  precipitate  foun 
lemon  juice.  About  48  grains  of  the  crystals  o 
bicarbonate,  33  grains  of  the  pure  and  perfectly 
carbonate,  or  45  grains  of  the  hydrated  carbc 
found  in  commerce,  are  sufficient  to  satura 
fluidounce  of  good  lemon  juice,  but  the  str< 
of  the  juice  is  variable,  and  the  carbonate  is 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  so  that  prec 
as  to  quantities  cannot  be  readily  attained, 
the  propriety  of  the  direction,  in  the  process  fo 
neutral  mixture,  to  add  the  alkaline  carbonate  to 
ration.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be  determin 
the  cessation  of  effervescence,  by  the  absence  of  e 
an  acid  or  an  alkaline  taste,  and  still  more  accuri 
by  litmus  paper,  which  should  not  be  rendered  bi 
red  by  the  solution,  or  blue  if  previously  redr 
by  an  acid.  The  inequality  of  strength  in  the  1 
juice  renders  the  neutral  mixture  prepared 
it  more  or  less  uncertain,  though,  if  the  apoth 
selects  ripe  and  sound  fruit,  and  expresses  the 
himself,  the  preparation  will  be  found  to  app 
sufficiently  near  a  uniform  standard  for  all  pra 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  if  the  physician  wishes 
lute  precision,  he  may  order  the  neutral  mi 
to  be  made  with  crystallized  citric  acid,  as  dir 
in  Liquor  Potassii  Citratis;  or  he  may  pursui 
following  plan,  suggested  in  former  editions  o£ 
work.  Dissolve  two  drachms  of  potassium  1 
bonate  in  two  fluidounces  of  water ;  saturati 
solution  with  good  fresh  lemon  juice  and  so 
and,  lastly,  add  enough  water  to  make  the  mi 
measure  six  fluidounces.  A  fluidounce  is  the, 
of  this  solution. 

Effervescing  Draught. — Under  this  name,  i 
sium  citrate  is  often  prepared  extemporaneously  < 
given  in  the  state  of  effervescence.    The  most 
venient  mode  of  exhibition  is  to  add  to  a  fluidi 
of  a   mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  or  I 
juice  and  water,  half  a  fluidounce  of  a  so  utioQ 
taining   fifteen   grains   of   potassium  carbonar 
twenty    grains    of    the    bicarbonate.  Should 
vescence  not  occur,  as  sometimes  happens,  wne 
carbonate  is  used,  in  consequence  of  the  vie. 
of  the   lemon  juice,   more  of  the  jmce  sbou 
added  ;  as,  unless  sufficient  acid  be  present  to  ue 
ize  the  alkalinity,  part  of  the  carbonate  will  pa- 
the  state  of  bicarbonate,  and  the  gas  be s  pre» 
from  escaping.    The  fifteen  grains  of  P0»g'u™ 
bonate  above   mentioned   are   scarcely  sumut- 
saturate  the  lemon  juice,  if  of  oral?,ary„r„"nI 
but  a  little  excess  of  the  acid  renders  the  prep, 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste.    Some  Prete.1n_l"fP(, 
bonate  in  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  a" 
because  it  will  always  effervesce  with  iem  { 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  strength  oi  u« 
But  this  is  an  objection.    The  carbonate  s« 
the  absence  of  effervescence,  to  indicate  . 
lemon  iuice  is  very  weak  in  acid,  anu.  0f 
may  then  be  easily  remedied  by  the  adaiu"" 
iuice.    When  the  bicarbonate  .is  use.%£p0veW 
be  a  deficiency  of  acid,   it  is  not  disco ver. 
the  patient  takes  a  considerable  P0"1"1,  qut 
composed  bicarbonate,  instead  of  the  iuu 
of  citrate  intended. 
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satisfaction  of  dispensing  an  effervescing 
tion,  will  be  strong  inducements  to  adopt 
course. 

roperties — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
bes  the  solution  as  "  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
rless,  having  a  mildly  saline  taste,  and  a 
ktly  acid  reaction.    It  should  conform  to  the 
•tions  and  tests  for  an  aqueous  solution  of 
;alt  given  under  Potassii  Citras.    If  10.14 
f  Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate  be  evap- 
to  dryness  and  then  thoroughly  carbon- 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  a  low  red 
and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  dis- 
water  until  the  washings  cease  to  react 
methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  filtrate  should  re- 
for  complete  neutralization,  not  less  than 
i.  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
yl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator 
li  Cc.  of  the  half -normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
umed  representing  0.5  percent,  of  anhy- 
is  Potassium  Citrate)."    U.  S. 
ses — The  solution  of  potassium  citrate  has 
been  used  under  the  name  of  neutral  mix- 
saline  mixture,  or  effervescing  draught. 
rmerly  was  much  used  as  a  refrigerant 
horetic,  in  cases  of  fever  with  dry  skin,  but 
aeen  largely  superseded  by  the  more  potent 
wretics.   In  some  cases,  however,  it  makes 
eful  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  anti- 
and  similar  drugs.     The  effervescing 
ght  is  especially  valuable  in  malarial,  re- 
nt and  other  fevers,  when  there  is  great 
bility  of  the  stomach.    The  whole  of  the 
'escing  draught  made  in  accordance  with 
'ormula_  (page  732)  may  be  taken  at  once, 
lose  being  repeated  in  from  one  to  three 
3  according  to  the  symptoms. 
se,  of  official  solution,  four  fluidrachms 

IQUOR  POTASSII  HYDROXIDI. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE 
nor  Potass®,  Pharm.  1890,  Solution  of  Potassa] 

(li'quor  po-t&s'si-I  hy-drox'i-dl) 

aqueous  solution,  containing  about  5 
of  Potassium   Hydroxide    [KOH  = 
"An  aqueous  solution  contain- 
1 110  minims  6.2  grains,  or  in  1  fluid  ounce 
«ns  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH."  Br. 

1m  r^?*?5*'   Br  >'   Kan    Hydricum  Solutum, 
;  , „  Y»stieuni  ;    Solution  of  Potash  ;  Potasse 
■  Lessive    caustique,    Fr. ;  Liquor 

aubtici,  p.  g.;  Aetzkalilauge,  Kalilauge,  O. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  sixty  grammes  [or 
m  av.,  51  grains]  ;  Distilled  Water,  nine 
.  and  forty  grammes  [or  33  ounces  av., 
auis],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or 
'ices  av.,  120  grains].  Dissolve  the  Po- 
un  Hydroxide  in  the  Distilled  Water.  The 
•Him  Hydroxide  used  in  this  process 
^  °e  of  the  full  strength  and  quality  di- 
-  bY  the  Pharmacopoeia   (85  percent.). 


Potassium  Hydroxide  of  any  other  strength, 
however,  may  be  used,  if  a  proportionately 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  be  taken,  the  proper 
amount  for  the  above  formula  being  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  5100  by  the  percentage 
of  absolute  Potassium  Hydroxide  contained 
therein.  Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  made  of  green  glass, 
and  provided  with  glass  stoppers  coated  with 
paraffin  or  petrolatum."  U.  S. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  only  process 
for  making  this  solution  is  the  simple  one  of 
dissolving  potassium  hydroxide  in  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  make  a  5  per  cent,  solution, 
the  former  process  of  decomposing  potassium 
bicarbonate  with  lime  and  mixing  with  water 
having  been  dropped.  As  this  is  sometimes 
used  it  is  appended.1 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  does  not 
give  a  detailed  process,  merely  specifying  that 
one  fluidounce  shall  contain  twenty-seven  grains 
of  potassium  hydroxide. 

According  to  Wohler,  solution  of  pure  potas- 
sium hydroxide  for  analytical  purposes  may 
be  conveniently  obtained  by  exposing  for  half 
an  hour  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  in  a  copper 
crucible,  one  part  of  pure  potassium  nitrate, 
and  two  or  three  parts  of  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces.  The  resulting  mass,  consisting  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  and  black  oxide  of  copper, 
is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  poured 
into  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel,  where  it  is 
left  until  it  gets  perfectly  clear  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  (Chan. 
Gaz.,  Nov.  15,  1853,  p.  429.)  Graf  and  Riegel 
assert  that  potassium  hydroxide,  thus  obtained, 
contains  potassium  nitrate  and  nitrite,  but  A. 
Geuther  found  it  perfectly  pure,  when  the  pro- 
cess was  properly  conducted.  (Chem.  Gaz., 
June  1,  1S56.)  A  pure  hydroxide  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  process  of  Mohr,  which  con- 
sists in  precipitating  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phate with  caustic  baryta,  obtained  from  the 
nitrate.  Thus  procured,  the  alkali  is  entirely 
free  from  chlorine,  silica,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
(P.  J.,  xvi.  310.) 

»  Liquor  Potassw,  V.  S.  P.  lS?0^An.a<]"eou* 
tion  of  Potassium  Hydrate   I  KOH  = 55.9  1 1   <  ont  an- 
ing  about  5  per  .eat.  of  the  hydrate  LlT*"T- 
Bicarbonate,  eighty-five  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av  I  , 
Lime,  forty  grammes  for  1  ounce  a  v..  180  ffajnsi  . 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity    Dissolve  tbe 
Potassium  Bicarbonate  in  four  hundred  cuoxc  cenU 
meters  Tor  13  fluidouuces.  252  minims]  of  DUUHM 
Water    heat  the  solution  until  effervescence  censes 
and  then' increase  ,  he  heat  to  the  WIMP«  >  , ,  cf 
the  liquid.     Slake  the  Lime  with  ab,    t  *!r£\™£ 
centimeters    [or    325    minims]    of    "S'",;  "  ^ 
then  mix  it  well  *t^r*^t^&X?£r. 
[or  13  fluidounces,  2.>J  minims] 


j  of  Distilled  Water, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a  tared 1  flask,  and  bav  ng 
heated  it  to  boi lias,  gradual ly  add  t,  t  tt le  so  m  urn 
of  Potassium  Bicarbonate,  and  boil  during  ten  unu 

U.  S.  1890. 
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Properties. — Solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide is  "  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  odorless,  hav- 
ing a  very  acrid  and  caustic  taste,  and  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Specific  gravity: 
about  1.046  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.).  It  should 
conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  for  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  given 
under  Potassii  Hydroxidum.  To  neutralize  28 
(27.87)  Gm.  of  Solution  of  Potassium  Hy- 
droxide should  require  about  25  Cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being 
used  as  indicator  (each  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.  indicating  0.2  percent,  of  absolute 
Potassium  Hydroxide)."  U.  S.  "A  colorless, 
odorless,  and  transparent  liquid  having  a  nau- 
seous taste.  It  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  should 
not  yield  any  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron,  alumin- 
ium, calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  or  ammo- 
nium, and  should  be  free  from  more  than  traces 
of  carbonates,  chlorides,  or  sulphates.  Specific 
gravity  1.058.  9  cubic  centimetres  should  re- 
quire for  neutralization  10  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
corresponding  to  0.557  gramme  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  KOH,  or  to  6.19  grammes  in  100 
cubic  centimetres,  or  to  5.85  grammes  in  100 
grammes.  Solution  of  Potash  should  be  pre- 
served in  a  green  glass  bottle  furnished  with  an 
air-tight  stopper."  Br.  It  acts  rapidly  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  and  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  produces  a  soapy  feeling, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  solution  of  the 
cuticle.  It  dissolves  gum,  resins,  and  extrac- 
tive matter,  and  forms  soap  with  oily  and  fatty 
bodies.  Lead  may  be  detected  by  a  black  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  ammonium  sulphydrate. 
When  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  used 
as  a  test  for  diabetic  urine,  it  should  be  free 
from  lead,  the  presence  of  which  renders  the 
test  ambiguous.  With  hydrochloric  acid  and 
platinic  chloride  it  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, showing  that  the  alkali  present  is 
potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  incompatible  with 
acids,  acidulous  salts,  and  all  metallic  and 
earthy  salts  held  in  solution  by  an  acid;  also 
with  all  ammoniacal  salts,  and  with  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  two  official  solu- 
tions of  potassium  hydroxide  vary  in  strength, 
the  U.  S.  solution  having  the  sp.  gr.  1.046  at 
25°  C.  (77°  P.)  and  the  Br.  1.058.  These 
solutions  are  very  dilute,  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Pkarm.,  which  is  the  weaker,  containing  only 
5  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydroxide;  the  per- 
centage of  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  solution 
of  the  Br.  Pharm.  is  5.85.  On  account  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  carbon  dioxide,  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  should  be  carefully 
preserved  froin  contact  with  the  air. 

Uses. — Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is 
antacid,  diuretic,  and  antilithic,  and  was  for- 
merly much  used,  but,  on  account  of  its  irri- 
tant properties,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
carbonated  alkalies. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Co.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Senegse,  U.  S. 


LIQUOR  POTASSII  PERMANGANA7 
Br. 

SOLUTION  OP  POTASSIUM  PERMANGANATE 

(li'quor  po-tas'sM  per-man'ga-na'tis) 

Solute  de  Permanganate  de  Potasse,  Fr.;  Kal 
permanganatlosung,  (?. 

"  Potassium  Permanganate,  87J  grains 
perial)  or  10  grammes ;  Distilled  Water,  a 
cient  quantity.    Dissolve  the  Potassium 
manganate  in  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
duce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thou 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution.   110  mi 
contain  1  grain  of  potassium  permangar 
100  cubic  centimetres  contain  1  gramme." 

This  is  an  unstable  1  per  cent,  solutio 
potassium  permanganate  which  decom] 
upon  exposure  and  deposits  manganese  os 

Dose,  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
two  to  four  nuidrachnis  (7.5  to  15  Cc),  e 
alent  to  from  1.1  to  2.2  grains  of  the 
Very  few  stomachs  will  bear  more  than 
grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  the  permanganate. 

LIQUOR  QUASSIA  CONCENTRAT 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  QUASSIA 

(li'quor  quas'si-se  con-cen-tra'tus) 


"  Quassia  Wood,  in  No.  40  powder,  2  <j 
(Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (2 
cent.),  22  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1100 
centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mi 
Quassia  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  rnea 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Al 
pack  in  a  closed  percolator;  set  aside  for 
days;  percolate  with  the  remaining  A 
added  in  ten  equal  portions  at  interv 
twelve  hours;  continue  percolation  with 
Alcohol  until  the  product  measures  on 
(Imp.  meas.  )  or  one  thousand  cubic 
metres."  Br. 

This  solution  was  introduced  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia  1898  mainly  to  faeilita 
preparation  of  infusion  of  quassia  by  di 
the  solution  with  water. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidraclu 
to  3.75  Cc). 
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LIQUOR  RHEI  CONCENTRATUS  f 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  RHUBA 

(li'quor  rhe'i  con-cen-tra'tus) 

"  Rhubarb  Root,  in  No.  5  powder,  10 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol  I 
cent.),  25  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  12c 
centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity, 
the  Rhubarb  with  five  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centum 
the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  closed  percola 
aside  for  three  days ;  percolate  with  the 
ing  Alcohol,  added  in  ten  equal  portion 
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rvals  of  twelve  hours;  continue  percolation 
th  more  Alcohol  until  the  product  measures 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimetres."  Br. 

This  solution  has  been  introduced  into  the 
itish  Pharmacopoeia  to  facilitate  the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  infusion  of  rhubarb.  (See  p.  656.) 
C.  J.  Bird  finds  that  the  concentrated  solu- 
m  of  rhubarb  when  prepared  by  the  method 
the  Brit.  Pharm.  cannot  be  considered  quite 
isfactory,  for,  on  keeping,   it   almost  in- 
riably  throws  down  a  brownish-yellow  de- 
sit.   Moreover,  experimental  data,  which  are 
/en  in  the  form  of  a  table,  show  that  only 
out  60  per  cent,  of  the  available  extractive 
the  root  is  contained  in  the  Br.  Pharm. 
ution.    The  author  finds  the  addition  of 
icerm  most  effective  to  prevent  the  formation 
a  precipitate,  and  recommends  a  rnodifica- 
n  of  the  official  formula,  according  to  which 
first  17  fl.  oz.  of  percolate  are  reserved, 
subsequent  3  fl.  oz.  of  percolate  evapo- 
ed  to  a  soft  extract,  which  is  dissolved  in 
I  oz.  of  glycerin  and  added  to  the  reserved 
•tion  so  as  to  make  20  fl.  oz.  of  finished 
)duct.   A  sample  of  liquor  so  prepared  has 
named  quite  free  from  deposit  for  several 
nths.  (7.  B.  P.,  1903,  496.) 
Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SARS/E  COMPOSITUS 
CONCENTRATUS.  Br. 

CONCENTRATED  COMPOUND  SOLUTION  OF 
SARSAPARILLA 

li'qupr  sar-sae  com-pos'j-tus  con-cen-tra'tus ) 

Sarsaparilla,  cut  transversely  and  bruised, 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  1000  grammes;  Sassa- 
s  ttoot,  in  shavings,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
grammes;  Guaiacum  Wood,  in  shavings 
ounces  (lmp.)  or  100  grammes.  Drfed 
[uonce  Root,  bruised,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100 
mmes;  Mezereon  Bark,  cut  small,  1  ounce 
np-j  oroO  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  225  cubic  centi- 
mes, Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
PJj  Sarsaparilla  in  three  successive  por- 

1  o  DistiUed  Water,  for  one  hour  each, 
160  F.  (71.1°  C).  Boil  the  other  solid 
eaients  with  Distilled  Water  until  ex- 
im,     ?aPldly  concentrate  the  mixed  in- 

■i  and  decoction  until,  when  cold,  the 
w»  measures  sixteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
\iL°n  *lg,  mmdred  c»bic  centimetres; 
Ulie  Alcoho  ;  set  aside  for  at  least  fourteen 

.  niter.  The  product  should  measure  one 
«  Ump^meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  ,  eenti- 

H  P[eParation  was  introduced  into  the 
J^^f?  1898  t0  Provide  a  rea- 

Ceanbne  S0ll't10"  from  whi<*  the  de- 
n  ean  be  made  by  dilution. 


Precipitation  is  apt  to  occur  on  standing. 
The  precipitate  is,  however,  inert  and  may  be 
faltered  out. 

Dose,  of  the  solution,  from  two  to  eight  flui- 
drachms   (7.5  to  30  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SENEG/E  CONCENTRATUS. 
Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  SENEGA 

(li'quor  sen'e-^se  c5n-cen-tra'tus) 

"Senega  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  10  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  Alcohol  (20  per  cent.)  and  one  part  of 
Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  25  fl.  ounces  (Imp. meas.) 
or  1250  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Moisten  the  Senega  with  four  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  menstruum;  pack  in  a 
closed  percolator;  set  aside  for  three  clays; 
percolate  with  the  remaining  menstruum,  added 
in  ten  equal  portions  at  "intervals  of  twelve 
hours;  continue  percolation  with  more  men- 
struum until  the  product  measures  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

This  solution  was  introduced  into  the  Br. 
Ph.  1898  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
method  of  making  the  infusion  by  simple 
dilution. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SENN>E  CONCENTRATUS.  Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  SENNA 

(li'quor  sen'nae  con-cen-tra'tiis) 

"  Senna,  in  No.  5  powder,  20  ounces  ( Impe- 
rial)  or  1000  grammes;  Tincture  of  Ginger, 
2 \  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  125  cubic  centi- 
metres; Alcohol   (90  per  cent.),  2  //.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Divide  the 
Senna  into  three  equal  portions;  slightly  mois- 
ten one  portion  with  Distilled  Water;  pack  in 
a  percolator;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours; 
pass  Distilled  Water  through  it  until  five  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  are  obtained.    Slightly  mois- 
ten  the  second  portion  of   Senna  with  this 
liquid;   pack  in  a  percolator;  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours;  percolate  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  first  por- 
tion,  and  also  with  an   additional  five  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  obtained   by  passing  more 
Distilled  Water  through  the  first  portion.  Re- 
peat the  process  with  the  third  portion  of  the 
Senna,    and    continue    successive  percolation 
through  the  three  portions,  until  a  quantity  of 
sixteen   fluid  ounces    (Imp.   meas.)    or  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  has  been  collected 
from  the  third  percolator.    Heat  the  liquid  to 
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180°  F.  (82.2°  C.)  for  five  minutes;  cool; 
add  the  Alcohol  and  Tincture  of  Ginger,  pre- 
viously mixed;  set  aside  for  seven  days;  filter. 
The  product  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  solution  was  introduced  into  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  mainly  to  provide  a  strong 
stable  solution  from  which  the  infusion  may 
be  made  by  dilution.  (See  p.  657.)  This 
preparation  is  an  excellent  laxative  and  pur- 
gative. According  to  F.  C.  J.  Bird  this  is 
the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  Br.  Pharm. 
liquors,  on  account  of  its  unstable  qualities 
and  the  deposition,  with  loss  of  extractive, 
when  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  Another 
weak  point  is  found  in  the  process  itself, 
which  requires  the  maceration  of  the  senna 
leaves  with  distilled  water  for  a  period  re- 
quiring at  least  seventy-two  hours,  or  probably 
much  more,  if  the  official  directions  are  strictly 
followed.  In  consequence  of  this  prolonged 
exposure,  especially  if  such  be  during  warm 
weather,  the  infusion  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion, before  it  is  finished.  The  process  of  extrac- 
tion adopted  for  the  senna  is  also  less  efficient 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  liquors, 
notwithstanding  that  the  extraction  is  effected 
by  repercolation,  for  the  product,  as  shown 
experimentally,  contains  only  from  55  to  56 
per  cent,  of  the  available  extractive  of  the 
leaves.  With  the  view  to  remedying  some  of 
these  defects,  he  suggested  that  chloroform 
water  should  be  used  instead  of  distilled  water, 
the  chloroform  to  be  driven  off  by  heating 
to  180°  F.,  as  is  now  directed;  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  to  be  added  be  increased 
in  the  formula  from  2  fl.  oz.  to  21  fl.  oz., 
and  that  the  filtered  product,  after  standing 
seven  days,  be  again  heated  to  180°  F.  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  until 
the  precipitate  aggregates  and  the  supernatant 
liquor  becomes  transparent ;  the  product  is  bril- 
liantly clear,  and  keeps  for  months  without 
change.  (Y.  B.  P.,  1903,  496.) 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SERPENTARICE  CON- 
CENTRATUS. Br. 

CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  SERPENTARY 

(li'quor  ser-pen-ta'ri-ae  con-cen-tra'tus) 

"Serpentary  Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder, 
10  ounces  (Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Alcohol 
(20  per  cent.),  25  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
1250  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  Serpentary  with  five  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a  closed 
percolator;  set  aside  for  three  days;  perco- 
late with  the  remaining  Alcohol,  added  in  ten 
equal  portions  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours; 
continue  percolation  with  more  Alcohol  until 
the  product  measures  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 


This  solution  was  introduced  into  the  Briti 
Pharmacopoeia  mainly  to  facilitate  the  pre 
aration  of  the  infusion.    (See  p.  658.) 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1 
to  7.5  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SOD^E  CHLORINAT/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORINATED  SODA 
[Liquor  Sodie  Chlorate,  Pharm.  1890,  Labar- 
raque's  Solution] 

(li'qupr  so'dse  phlo-ri-na'tse ) 

"An   aqueous  solution  of  several  ehlor? 
compounds  of  sodium,  containing  at  least  I 
percent.,   by  weight,  of   available  chlorin 
U.  S. 

Liquor  Natri  Cnlorati  ;  Liquor  Natri  Hypoehlorc  I 
Bleaching  Solution ;  Chlorure  de  Soude  liquide,  | 
Cod. ;    Liqueur    de    Labarraque,    Fr. ;    Chlornati  j 
losung,  Bleiehfliissigkeit,  Or. ;  Solucion  de  hipoclo 
sodico,  Licor  de  Labarraque,  Sp. 

*  "  Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate,  siii 
five  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grain  * 
Chlorinated  Lime,  ninety  grammes  [or  3  our  j 
av.,  76  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quant 
to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  our , 
av.,   120   grains].    Triturate  the  Chlorinjj 
Lime  (which  should  contain  not  less  than 
percent,  of  available  chlorine)  with  two  ft; 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Water,  gradually  added,  unti  j 
uniform  mixture  results.    Allow  the  heaij 
particles  to  subside,  and  transfer  the  thin  j 
supernatant  portion  to  a  filter.    Then  tritu 
the  residue  again  with  two  hundred  cubic  a  j 
meters    [or   6   fluidounces,   366  minims] 
Water,  transfer  the  whole  to  the  filter,  i 
when  the  liquid  has  drained  off,  wash  the  f 
and  contents  with  one  hundred  cubic  C( 
meters    [or   3    fluidounces,   183  minims] 
Water.    Dissolve   the  Monohydrated  Sodj 
Carbonate  in  three  hundred  cubic  centim 
[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  hot  W;. 
and  add  this  solution  to  the  previously 
tained  filtrate  contained  in  a  suitable  vel 
Stir  or  shake  the  mixture  thoroughly,  ami 
it  should  become  gelatinous,  warm  the  v  f 
very  gently,   until   the   precipitate  su^l- 
Then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  new  fm 
and,   when  no  more   liquid  drains  '^r0^W 
wash  the  filter  and  contents  with  enough  W 
to  make  the  product  weigh  one  thousand  g\ 
mes   [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  I'j 
the  Solution  in   well-stoppered  bottles, 
tected  from  light,  and  in  a  cool  place."  U.\ 

"Chlorinated  Lime,  16  ounces  (Impe 
or  400  grammes ;  Sodium  Carbonate,  24  om 
(Imp.)  or  600  grammes;  Distilled  Wat. J 
gallon  (Imp.  meas.)  or  4  litres.  Dissolv|l 
Sodium  Carbonate  in  one-quarter  of  the. p 
tilled  Water;  thoroughly  triturate  the  W 
rinated  Lime  with  the  remainder  of  the  fi( 
tilled  Water;  mix  the  two  liquids; 
Br.  Sp.  gr.  1.054  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F). 
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his  solution  was  first  brought  into  notice 
a  disinfecting  agent  by   Labarraque,  an 
thecary  of  Paris.    It  was  afterwards  found 
jossess  valuable  therapeutic  properties.  The 
S.  process  is  practically  that  of  Payen, 
pted  in  the  French   Codex  of  183.7.  It 
sists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  mono- 
rated  sodium  carbonate  by  one  of  chlo- 
ited  lime.    Calcium  carbonate  is  precipi- 
d  and  the  chlorinated  soda  remains  in  solu- 
The  proportion  employed  gives  an  excess 
sodium  carbonate,  the  presence  of  which 
lers  the  solution  more  permanent.  Sodium 
rbonate  has  been  recommended  instead  of 
um  carbonate,  on  account  of  the  state  of, 
talline  powder  in  which  the  calcium  car- 
ate  is  precipitated,  rendering  its  separation 
n  the  supernatant  solution  very  easy,  while 
precipitate  produced  by  sodium  carbonate 
kind  of  magma  from  which  the  liquor  is 
readily  decanted.    It  is  stated  also  that  a 
excess  of  the  bicarbonate  is  useful  in 
ous  ways.   (Ann.  Ther.,  1866,  107.) 
roperties. — The  U.  S.  solution  is  "  a  clear, 
greenish  liquid,  having  a  faint  odor  of 
ine,  and  a  disagreeable,   alkaline  taste, 
cific  gravity:  about  1.050  at  25°  C.  (77° 
The  Solution  at  first  colors  red  litmus 
er  blue,  and  then  bleaches  it.    The  addition 
ydrockloric  acid  to  the  Solution  causes  an 
ution  of  chlorine  and  carbon  dioxide.  If 
m.  of  the  Solution  be  mixed  with  50  Cc. 
ater,  and  2  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  and 
c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  not  less 
48  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosul- 
te  V.S.  should  be  required  to  discharge  the 
'  yellow  color  of  the  liquid  (each  Cc.  of  the 
h-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  corre- 
lding  to  0.05  percent,  of  available  chlo- 
■     U.S.    "A  colorless   alkaline  liquid, 
astringent  taste  and  faint  odor  of  chlo- 
It  decolorizes   solution   of   indigo  sui- 
te.   It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
ving  chlorine.    It  should  yield  not  more 
the  slightest  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
mm  or  for  carbonates.    Specific  gravity 
If  3.5  grammes  be  added  to  a  solution 
gramme  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  cubic 
lmetres  of  water  acidulated  with  3  cubic 
mietres  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brownish- 
color  should  be  produced,  for  the  discharge 
which  at  least  25  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
metric   solution    of    sodium  thiosidphate 
ild  be  required,  corresponding  to  about  2£ 
cent,  of  available  chlorine."  Br.    This  test, 
that  of  our  own  Pharrnacopseia,  is  intended 
etermine  the  chlorine  strength  of  the  solu- 
The  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  the  chlo- 
which  then  liberates  from  the  potassium 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine,  by 
n  the  solution  is  rendered  brown,  and,  the 
being  converted  into  hydriodic  acid  by 
"odium  thiosulphate,  the  solution  again  be- 
*s  colorless..  The  quantity  of  the  solu- 
of  the  latter  salt  required  to  bleach  the 
measures  the  amount  of  iodine,  and 
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this,  that  of  the  chlorine  which  has  separated 
it.  The  color  of  turmeric  is  first  rendered 
brown,  and  afterwards  destroyed.  When  care- 
fully evaporated,  a  mass  of  damp  crystals  is 
obtained,  which,  when  redissolved  in  water, 
possesses  the  properties  of  the  original  liquid. 
Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  slowly 
evolves  chlorine  which  acts  as  a  disinfectant. 

Nature  and  Composition. — In  their  chemical 
nature  these  solutions  are  identical.  Assuming 
the  chlorinated  lime  to  be  essentially  calcium 
hypochlorite  with  calcium  chloride  (see  page 
268),  the  solutions,  after  decantation  from  the 
precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  will  contain 
sodium  hypochlorite  with  sodium  chloride: 

Ca  ( OC1)  2  +  CaCb  +  2Na2C03  = 

2CaC03  +  2NaOCl  +  2NaCl 
Besides  these  there  will  be  present  more  or 
less  sodium  carbonate,  according  as  there  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  chlorinated  lime  less  or  more 
chlorine  to  decompose  it.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  an  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, as  the  best  chlorinated  lime  does  not 
contain  sufficient  chlorine  to  effect  its  entire 
decomposition,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
is  taken  in  the  formula. 

Uses. — Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  pos- 
sesses the  medicinal  properties  of  chlorinated 
lime,  i.e.,  dependent  on  its  available  chlorine. 
Formerly  it  was  used  internally  in  various 
conditions  of  adynamia  and  zymosis;  it  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  rarely  so  given.  As  a  local 
remedy  it  is  very  actively  stimulant  and  an- 
tiseptic, and  lias  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  external 
infected  wounds  or  ulcers  but  also  in  infected 
conditions  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  bladder,  mouth, 
fauces,  and  other  cavities  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  outside.  Usually  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  diluted  with  from  15  to  30  parts  of 
water,  and  when  it  is  employed  in  indefinite 
quantity,  as  in  washing  out  the  bladder  by 
means  of  the  double  canula,  half  an  ounce  is 
sufficient  in  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water. 
When  used  by  means  of  lint  or  in  other  ways 
for  the  treatment  of  skin  eruptions,  the  dilu- 
tion should  contain  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc). 

LIQUOR  SODII  ARSENATIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODIUM  ARSENATE 

(ll'quor  sO'di-I  iir-se-na'tls) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  which  should  contain 
Sodium  Arsenate  corresponding  in  amount  to 
not  less  than  1  percent,  of  Exsiccated  Sodium 
Arsenate."  U.  S.  "110  minims  contain  1.77 
orains  of  crystallized  sodium  arsenate,  (->a2t± 
As04  7H20.)  or  the  equivalent  of  oue  grain  ot 
the  anhydrous  salt.  100  cubic  centimetres  con- 
tain 1.77  grammes  of  the  crystallized  salt  equiv- 
alent to  1  gramme  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  Br. 

Fr.;  Arsensaure  Xatronlosung,  G. 
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*  "  Exsiccated  Sodium  Arsenate,  one  gramme 
[or  15.4  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity ,  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Dissolve  the  Exsic- 
cated Sodium  Arsenate  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  product  weigh 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains]."  U.S. 

"  Sodium  Arsenate,  recently  rendered  anhy- 
drous, 17 i  grains  (Imperial)  or  1  gramme; 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
the  anhydrous  Sodium  Arsenate  in  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  to  produce  four  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centime- 
tres of  the  Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate."  Br. 

This  is  simply  an  official  form  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  sodium  arsenate.  (See  Sodii 
Arsenas  and  Sodii  Arsenas  Exsiccatus.)  "  The 
Solution  should  conform  to  the  reactions  and 
tests  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  given 
under  Sodii  Arsenas  Exsiccatus."  U.  S.  The 
present  official  solution  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  It  now  contains 
1  per  cent,  of  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate,  where 
formerly  there  was  present  but  0.87  per  cent., 
and  the  British  solution  has  been  made  to 
correspond  in  strength.  The  salt  is  directed 
to  be  dried,  in  order  that  the  solution  may  be 
of  a  uniform  strength,  as,  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  sodium  arsenate  is  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  should 
always  contain  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  is  important  in 
drying  it  to  limit  the  heat  to  302°  P.,  lest  a 
portion  of  the  arsenic  should  be  volatilized. 

Dose,  from  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3 
Cc),  to  he  cautiously  increased,  if  necessary. 

LIQUOR  SODII  ETHYLATIS.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODIUM  ETHYLATE 

(li'quor  s6'di-I  eth-y-la'tis) 

Solution  of  Sodium  Aleoholate ;  Solute  d'ethvlate 
de  sonde,  Fr. ;  Natriumethylatldsung,  Natriumalko- 
nolatlosung,  (J. 

"  Sodium,  clean  and  bright,  22  grains  (Impe- 
rial) or  1  gramme;  Absolute  Alcohol,  1  ft. 
ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  20  cubic  centimetres. 
Cautiously  dissolve  the  Sodium  in  the  Absolute 
Alcohol  contained  in  a  flask,  the  latter  bein"1 
kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  cold  water."  Br. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  in  1885.  It  is  described 
as ."  a  colorless  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence,  be- 
coming brown  by  keeping.  Specific  gravity 
0.867.  When  slightly  heated  it  boils  and  gives 
off  alcoholic  vapors,  leaving  a  white  residue 
which,  on  being  strongly  heated,  becomes 
charred.  If  the  white  residue  be  mixed  with 
water  and  heated,  it  yields  ethylic  alcohol,  and 
the  solution,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  white 
residue  consisting  almost  wholly  of  caustic  soda. 
This  solution  should  be  recently  prepared.  It 
contains  18  per  cent,  of  the  solid  substance,  Cz 
HeONa."  Br.    It  may  be  made  more  conven- 


iently by  dissolving  twenty  grains  of  sodiui 
ethylate  in  eighty  grains  of  absolute  alcoho 
It  is  used  solely  as  a  caustic,  and  is  said  to  pre 
duce  very  little  pain.  No  water  should  t 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

LIQUOR  SODII  HYDROXIDI.  U.  S. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODIUM  HYDROXIDE 
[Liquor  Sod£E,  Pharm.  1890,  Solution  of  Soda] 

(li'quor  so'di-I  hy-drox'i-di ) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  containing  about 
percent,  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  [NaOH 
39.76.]."  U.  S. 

Solution  of  Caustic  Soda  ;  Natrium  Hydricum  So 
turn  ;  Soude  caustique  liquide,  Fr.  God. ;  Lessive  c 
Savonniers,  Fr.;  Liquor  Natri  Caustici,  P.  C 
Aetznatronlauge,  Natronlauge,  (?. ;  Solucion  de  sc 
caustica,  Sp. 

*  "  Sodium  Hydroxide,  fifty-six  grammes 
1  ounce  av.,  427  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  ni 
hundred  and  forty-four  grammes  [or  33  oun< 
av.,  130  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  gra 
mes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Dissol 
the  Sodium  Hydroxide  in  the  Distilled  Wat 
The  Sodium  Hydroxide  used  in  this  proc 
should  be  of  the  full  strength  and  qual 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  (90  percent 
Sodium  Hydroxide  of  any  other  strength,  he 
ever,  may  be  used,  if  a  proportionately  larj 
or   smaller   quantity   be   taken;   the  pro] 
amount  for  the  above  formula  being  asc: 
tained  by  dividing  5040  by  the  percentage 
absolute  Sodium  Hydroxide  contained  there 
Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  should  be  h 
in  bottles  made  of  green  glass,  and  provi< 
with  glass  stoppers  coated  with  paraffin 
petrolatum."   U.  S. 

The  process  for  Solution  of  Soda  U.  S. 
1890  is  appended.1 

Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  prepared 
the  same  way  as  solution  of  potassium 
droxide.    In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  j 
cess  is  that  of  simple  solution  of  sodium 
droxide  in  water;  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  pro( 
by  a   double  decomposition  between  sod: 


1  Liquor  Soda:,  U.  S.  1890.  Solution  of  Sod 
Hydrate. — "An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Hyd 
[NaOH  =  39.96] ,  containing  about  5  per  cent 
the  hydrate."   U.  8. 

"  Sodium    Carbonate,    one    hundred   ana  sex 
grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  153  grains]  ;  Lime. 
grammes    [or  1   ounce   av.,   334  grains]  ;  Dist 
Water,   a  sufficient   quantity.    Dissolve  the  hoc 
Carbonate  in  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  |oi 
fluidounces.  252  minims]  of  boiling  Distilled  hi 
Slake  the  Lime  with  about  thirty  cubic  cenmM 
[or    1    fluidounce,    7    minims]    of   Distilled  *v. 
then   mix   it  well   with   four   hundred  cubic  & 
meters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  uisi 
Water,   pour  the  mixture   into  a  tared  nasK. 
having  heated  it  to  boiling,  gradually  add  to  n 
solution  of  Sodium  Carbonate,  and  boil  during 
minutes.    Then  add  enough  Distilled  "ate!,'  „ 
flask    to    make    the    contents   weigh    one  won 
grammes   [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains  J.  ami 
the  flask  aside,   well  stoppered,  until  the  co' 
are  cold.    Lastly,   strain   the  liquid  througu  ■ 
set  it  aside  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  «nl'L 
become  clear  by  subsidence,  and  separate  i"* 
solution  by  decantation,  or  by  means  ot  a  wi 
V.  8.  1890. 
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•bonate  and  calcium  hydroxide,  there  are 
ed  sodium  hydroxide  in  solution,  and  cal- 
carbonate  which  precipitates : 
NaaCOs  +  Ca(0H)2  =  2NaOH  +  CaCOs 
this  process  an  excess  of  lime  is  used, 
ich  is  necessary  to  insure  a  full  deeomposi- 
of  the  carbonate. 

roperties — Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
letimes  called  solution  of  caustic  soda,  is 
clear,  colorless  liquid,  odorless,  having  a 
'.  acrid  and  caustic  taste,  and  a  strongly 
line  reaction.  Specific  gravity:  about 
56  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  should  conform 
he  reactions  and  tests  for  an  aqueous  solu- 
of  sodium  hydroxide  given  under  Sodii 
■oxidum.  To  neutralize  20  (19.9)  Gm.  of 
tion  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  there  should 
required  about  25  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
I  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as 
cator  (each  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
.  indicating  0.2  percent,  of  absolute  Sodium 

I  Iroxide)."  U.  S.  Its  properties  and  tests 
a  the  same  as  those  of  solution  of  potassium 
h  roxide,  with  the  exception  that  no  precipitate 

II  oduced  by  platinic  chloride  or  tartaric  acid, 
alkali  dissolved  must  be  viewed  as  sodium 
"oxide  (Na.OH),  of  which  two  molecules 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxide  with 
r,  according  to  the  reaction: 

NasO  +  HsO=  2Na.OH 
ose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 
T.  Prep — Pluidextractum  Taraxaci,  U.  S.; 
m  Terebinthinae  Rectifieatum,  V.  8. 

LIQUOR  SODII  PHOSPHATIS 
COMPOSITUS.  U.  S. 

MPOUND  SOLUTION  OF  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE 

(li'quor  s6'di-I  ph6s-pha'tis  com-pos'i-tus) 

^mln*56    I'hosPhate    de    Soude    compost,    Fr. ; 
nmengesetzte  Natriumphosphatlosung,  G. 

'  Sodium  Phosphate,  uneffloresced  crystals, 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
is]  J  Sodium  Nitrate,  forty  grammes  [or 
'nee  av.,  180  grains];  Citric  Acid,  one 
red  and  thirty  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av., 
jrains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
«  flmdounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Triturate 
Sodium  Phosphate  and  Sodium  Nitrate, 
mortar,  with  the  Citric  Acid,  until  com- 
jy  liquefied,  then  add  sufficient  Distilled 
!r  ^.make  the  product  measure  one  thou- 
1  .5,  c  c^meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6* 
J-admjs].  Filter  the  liquid.  Keep  the 
•»°n  m  well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  mod- 
'y  warm  place."  U.  S. 
mpound  Solution  of  Sodium  P  osphate  is 
U  j11  tor  the  first  time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 

.,  I'    ICS  introduction  otaw  nut  nf 


nitrate  and  citric  acid  are  for  the  purpose 
of  the  prevention  of  crystallization  during  cold 
weather.  The  solution  contains  1  Gm.  of 
sodium  phosphate  in  1  Cc.  of  solution  or 
about  57  grains  in  a  fluidrachm. 

Properties.— "  If  to  1  Cc.  of  the  Solution, 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  water,  followed 'by 
1  Cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  T.S.,  be  added,  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  will  be  obtained. 
If  1  Cc.  of  the  Solution,  diluted  with  5  Cc. 
of  water,  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the  cooled  mixture  a 
crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  be  added,  a  dark 
brown  zone  will  appear  around  the  crystal.  If 
5  Cc.  of  the  Solution  be  neutralized  with  am- 
monia water,  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  T.S. 
added,  and  the  mixture  filtered,  the  filtrate,  upon 
boiling,  should  deposit  a  white  precipitate." 
U.  S. 

Uses. — See  Sodii  Phosphas. 
Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5 
Cc). 


its  introduction  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
>  Permanent  solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
salt  is  slow  in  dissolving  and  valuable 
oi  nY  °       wasted  at  the  prescription  desk 
s  account.    The  additions  of  sodium 


LIQUOR  STRYCHNINE  HYDRO- 
CHLORIDI.  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
[Solution  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Strychnine, 
Brit.  Pharm.  1885.] 

(li'quor  strych-ni'nse  hy-drQ-phlo'ri-di ) 

Liquor  Strychnia? ;  Solute  .de  Chlorhydrate  de 
Strychnine,  Fr.;  Salzsaure  Strychninliisung,  G. 

"  Strychnine  Hydrochloride,  17i  grains 
(Imperial)  or  1  gramme;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  1  fl.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  25  cubic 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Dissolve  the  Strychnine  Hydrochloride 
in  the  Alcohol  mixed  with  sufficient  Distilled 
Water  to  produce  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Solution  of  Strychnine  Hydrochloride.  110 
minims  contain  1  grain  of  Strychnine  Hydro- 
chloride; 100  cubic  centimetres  contain  1 
gramme."  Br. 

This  is  the  solution  of  hydrochloride  of 
strychnine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  which 
was  formerly  official  as  Liquor  Strychnia;;  the 
name  has  been  made  definite,  and  the  strength 
slightly  increased,  so  as  to  make  it  conform 
with  the  other  active  solutions;  it  contains 
about  1  per  cent,  of  strychnine.  The  spirit  is 
added  for  its  preservation.  A  change  was 
made  in  the  last  revision  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  1S9S 
whereby  strychnine  hydrochloride  is  dissolved 
directly  in  water  containing  a  little  alcohol. 
This  is  said  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  the 
solution  to  crystallize  in  cold  weather,  a  fault 
of  the  Br.  Ph.  1885  process. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  U.b 
Cc  )  equal  respectively  to  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.0025  to 
0.005  Gm.)  of  the  alkaloid. 
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LIQUOR  THYROIDEI.  Br. 

THYROID  SOLUTION 

(li'quor  tky-rbTde-i) 

"A  liquid  prepared  from  the  fresh  and 
healthy  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep."  Br. 

Thyroid  Essence,  Thyroid  Extract ;  Schilddriisen- 
essenz,  Schilddrusenextrakt,  G. 

"  Remove  the  external  fat  and  connective 
tissue  from  thyroid  glands  taken  from  sheep 
immediately  after  killing;  cut  the  glands 
across,  and  reject  any  that  contain  cysts,  are 
hypertrophied,  or  are  otherwise  abnormal. 
Count  the  healthy  glands  that  remain;  slice 
them  and  bruise  them  thoroughly  in  a  mortar; 
for  each  entire  gland  (consisting  of  two  lobes) 
add  thirty-four  minims  or  two  cubic  centi- 
metres of  Glycerin,  and  thirty-four  minims  or 
two  cubic  centimetres  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution 
of  Phenol  in  Distilled  Water;  transfer  the 
mixture,  well  stirred,  to  a  flask,  and  close  the 
neck  with  a  plug  of  Cotton  Wool;  allow  it  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  strain 
through  linen,  with  strong  pressure;  add  to 
the  strained  liquid  sufficient  of  the  0.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  Phenol  to  make  one  hundred 
minims  or  six  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solu- 
tion for  each  gland  used."  Br. 

This  solution,  introduced  into  the  Bi-itish 
Pharmacopoeia  1898,  is  intended  to  represent 
the  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  pinkish  turbid  liquid,  entirely 
free  from  any  odor  of  putrescence.  It  must 
be  freshly  prepared,  and  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered, sterilized  bottles.  100  minims  or  6  cubic 
centimetres  represent  one  entire  thyroid  gland." 
Br. 

For  its  medicinal  properties,  see  Thyroideum 
Siccum. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 
LIQUOR  ZINCI  CHLORIDI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SOLUTION  OF  ZINC  CHLORIDE 

(li'quor  zln'ci  ehlo'ri-di) 

"An  aqueous  solution,  containing  about  50 
percent.,  by  weight,  of  Zinc  Chloride  TZnCla  = 
135.26]."  U.  S. 

„,frhI.orure  de  Zinc  liquide,  Solute  de  Burnett  Wr  • 
Flussiges  Chlorzink,  Culorzinklosung  G  '  ' 

Zinc,  granulated,  two  hundred  and  forty 
fframmes  [or  8  ounces  av.,  204  grains] ;  Hy- 
drochloric Acid,  eight  hundred  and  forty  gram- 
mes [or  29  ounces  av.,  276  grains] ;  Nitric 
Acid,  twelve  grammes  [or  185  grains];  Pre- 
cipitated Zinc  Carbonate,  twelve  grammes  [or 
18o  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  about  one  thousand  grammes 
Lor  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  To  the  Zinc, 
contained  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  add 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5 
nine  ounces,  35  minimsj  of  Distilled  Water;  then 
gradually  add  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  digest 
until  reaction  ceases  and  the  Acid  is  saturated. 


Pour  off  the  solution,  add  the  Nitric  Acij 
and  heat  the  solution  at  a  temperature  n| 
exceeding  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  until  a  porticj 
if  removed  and  cooled,  solidifies.   Allow  it 
cool,   and  dissolve  the  solidified  mass  in  I 
sufficient  quantity  of  Distilled  Water  to  ma'j 
the  product  weigh  one  thousand  grammes 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].    Then  add 
Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate,  agitate  the  ml 
ture  occasionally  during  twenty-four  hour3,  ajj 
set  it  aside  until  it  has  become  clear  by  si  j 
sidence.  Finally,  separate  the  clear  Solution , 
decantation,  or  by  means  of  a  siphon."  J7.| 

"Granulated  Zinc,  1  pound  (Imperial) 
400  grammes;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  44  fl.  ouril 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  1100  cubic  centimetres;  I,j 
tilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
Hydrochloric  Acid  with  one  pint  (Imp.  mej 
or  500  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water. ' 
a  porcelain  dish;  add  the  Zinc;  apply  geij 
heat  until  gas  is  no  longer  evolved;  boil 
half  an  hour,  supplying  the  water  lost 
evaporation;  allow  the  product  to  cool.  1(j 
a  few  drops  of  the  resulting  liquid  for 
and  lead. 

If  either  be  present,  filter  the  remaindei  I 
the  product  into  a  bottle,  and  add  solution:  | 
chlorine  by  degrees,  with  frequent  agitat 
until  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  odoi  j 
chlorine ;  add  Zinc  Carbonate  in  small  qu£ 
ties  at  a  time,  with  renewed  agitation,  unf . 
brown  sediment  appears  and  the  whole  of  J' 
iron  or  lead  is  thus  precipitated;  filter 
liquid  into  a  basin,  and  evaporate  to  the 
of  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  ci 
centimetres.    If  no  iron  or  lead  be  prel 
filter  the  cooled  product  and  evaporate  i| 
two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
centimetres."  Br. 

The  zinc  chloride  is  made  in  the  usual 
by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid  in  the  U.  S.  process  is  adde 
order  that  any  iron  present  shall  be  convtj 
into  ferric  chloride,  from  which  it  is  al 
wards  precipitated  by  the  zinc  carbonate, 
the  older  processes  the  former  object  waj 
complished  by  the  use  of  solution  of  chlom 
lime,  the  latter  by  chalk.    This  is  a  de< 
improvement,  as  the  use  of  the  chalk 
precipitant   introduced   into  the_  prepar 
some  calcium  chloride,  while  the  zinc  earbU 
adds  only  a  little  zinc  chloride  in  soli  f 
Hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  used  m^tea 
nitric  acid  as  an  oxidizing  agent  by  Best  j 
and  others.    The  preparation  is  complete  , 
bringing  it  to  a  certain  weight  by  the  adc 
of  distilled  water,  and  by  filtration  to  seP  | 
the  precipitated  iron  and  any  excess  ot  the, 
bonate.    On  account  of  the  difficulty  ot 
from   iron   contamination,  M 


ins:  zmc 


Hemm  proposes  the  simpler  process  of  m 
this  solution  from  iron-free  zinc  oxide;  W I 
solves  300  Gm.  of  such  zinc  oxide  in  »wi 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  vn 
aid  of  heat,  cools,  filters,  and  evaporate] 
filtrate  to  1000  Gm.  {Am.  Drug.,  WW> 
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Properties.— As  procured  by  the  U.  S.  P. 

oeess,  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  "  a  clear, 
!orless  liquid,  odorless,  having  a  very  astrin- 
nt,  metallic  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction, 
ecific  gravity:  about  1.548  at  25°  C.  (77° 
).  It  should  conform  to  the  reactions  and 
ts  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  given 
der  Zinci  Chloridum."  U.  S.  "A  colorless 
uid  of  astringent  and  sweetish  taste.  Spe- 
c  gravity  1.530.  It  should  respond  to  the 
ts  for  zinc  and  for  chlorides.  It  should  not 
Id  any  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 

•  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  arsenium,  iron,  alu- 
aium,  calcium,  magnesium,  or  sulphates."  Br. 
e  British  solution  contains  about  175  grams 
zinc  in  the  Imperial  fluidounee.  The  U.  S.  P. 
ution  does  not  differ  much,  containing  about 
)  grains  to  the  fluidounee  (wine  measure). 
Jses.-— This  solution  is  equivalent  to  Bur- 
t's disinfecting  fluid  noticed  below.  It  is  a 
■verful  disinfectant,  and,  when  applied,  duly 
ited  with  water,  to  cancerous  and  other 
uisive  ulcers,  destroys  their  fetor  so  long  as 
dressings  are  kept  moist  with  it.    The  solu- 

is  recommended  by  Gaudriot  in  gonorrhoea 
both  sexes,  as  having  remarkable  remedial 
vers.  For  men  he  uses  an  injection,  corn- 
ed of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  drops 
four  fluidounces  of  water.  A  small  quantity 
y  is  injected  about  an  inch  up  the  urethra, 
'  or  ^ree  times  a  day.  For  women  he  em- 
ys  a  vaginal  suppository,  formed  of  five 
ps  of  the  solution,  half  a  grain  of  mor- 
ne  sulphate,  and  three  drachms  of  a  paste 
sistuig  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  starch, 
rachm  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  half 
rachm  of  sugar.  The  suppository  is  intro- 
ed  every  day,  or  every  second  day. 
'■umett's  disinfecting  fluid,  like  the  official 
tion,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
ontains  200  grains  of  zinc  in  each  Imperial 
(ounce,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2.  It  is,  there- 
i,  considerably  stronger  than  the  Dublin  so- 
on. It  is  so  called  after  Sir  William  Bur- 
»  who  introduced  it  into  use,  in  1840,  as  a 
;ei'ful  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  agent  in 
rahzmg  noxious  effluvia  and  in  arresting 
nal  and  vegetable  decomposition.  Diluted 
1  water  it  forms  Sir  William's  patent  pre- 
ative  agamst  the  dry-rot.  The  concurrent 
'mony  0f  a  number  of  observers  shows 

«  acts  as  an  excellent  disinfectant  for 
Sj  hospitals,  dissecting  rooms,  water  closets, 
les>  etc.  Injected  into  the  blood  vessels,  it 
erves  bodies  for  dissection,  without  impair- 
tneir  texture,  and  is  said  not  to  injure  the 
es  employed,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  latter 
-ment  is  doubtful.  The  advantage  is  claimed 
«  that,  while  it  destroys  putrid  odors,  it 
no  odor  of  its  own.  For  preserving  ana- 
fa«  subjects,  one  part  of  the  disinfecting 

to  eighteen  of  water  will  form  a  solution 
ie  proper  strength.  For  disinfecting  pera- 

•  on  a  large  scale,  a  pint  may  be  mixed  with 
gauons  of  water.  Solution  of  zinc  chlo- 
18  not  used  internally. 


LIQUORES. 

SOLUTIONS 

(li-quo'ref ) 

ln^nn"i^/V  fV,LiqUOrecf'  P-  °'  Losungen,  Q. ;  So- 
luzione,  It.;  Soluoion,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes  in  this 
class  of  preparations  all  aqueous  solutions  with- 
out sugar  in  which  the  substance  acted  on  is 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  excluding  those  in 
which  the  dissolved  matter  is  gaseous  or  very 
volatile,  as  in  the  Aquaa,  or  Waters. 

Although  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
strength  of  preparations  of  this  class  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  for  the  sake  of 
round  numbers  and  to  adjust  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  solid  to  the  solvent,  so  as  to  avoid 
fractions  in  the  percentages,  yet  it  was  a  ques- 
tion then  whether  these  were  advantages  suffi- 
cient to  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  chang- 
ing the  doses  of  important  preparations.  Since 
the  important  change  was  made,  which  makes 
the  powerful  solutions  contain  one  per  cent, 
of  active  ingredient,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  alter  this  proportion  in 
the  future.  The  standard  of  1  per  cent,  for 
arsenical  solutions  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Internationale  pour  ['Unification  de  la 
Formule  des  Medicaments  Heroi'ques  in  1902 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  all  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient,  in  almost  all  instances  in 
which  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  is  an 
isolated  solid  body,  to  make  the  solutions  of 
uniform  strength,  without  regard  to  the  phys- 
iological powers  of  the  medicine,  or  its  ordi- 
nary dose.  There  is  a  convenience  in  this  plan 
to  the  prescriber,  in  relation  to  all  medicines 
which  habitually  present  themselves  to  his 
mind  in  the  solid  state,  but  to  alter  the  strength 
of  a  solution  which  has  been  long  known,  and 
the  dose  of  which  is  familiar,  in  order  to  make 
it  conform  with  others,  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
frequent  serious  errors  for  the  sake  of  an  idea. 
The  Br.  Pharm.  1898  introduced  under  this 
head  ten  concentrated  infusions,  with  the  object 
of  affording  an  easy  method  of  making,  through 
dilution,  ordinary  infusions.  The  tides  (see 
Liquor  Calumbce  Concentratus)  are  very  inap- 
propriate. 

LITHII  BENZOAS.  U.  S. 

LITHIUM  BENZOATE 

(lith'M  ben'zo-as) 

LiC7Hs02=  127.11 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  98.5  per- 
cent, of  pure  Lithium  Benzoate  [CeHs.COOLi], 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S. 

Lithium  Benzoicum :  Renzoat-  de  Lithlne.  Fr. 
Cod.:  Benzoi'saures  Lithium,  Lithiumbenzoat.  .G. , 
Benz'oato  litico,  Sp. 
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This  salt  of  lithium  is  made  by  decomposing 
lithium  carbonate  with  benzoic  acid.  E.  B. 
Shuttleworth  {A.  J.  P.,  1875)  deviates  from  the 
usual  method  of  first  making  a  hot  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  and  then  adding  carbonate  until 
effervescence  ceases,  by  reversing  the  order. 
One  ounce  (av.)  of  lithium  carbonate  is  put 
into  a  dish  with  nine  fluidounces  of  water,  the 
mixture  is  heated,  and  three  and  a  quarter 
ounces  (av.)  of  benzoic  acid  in  small  portions 
added,  until  the  carbonate  is  all  decomposed 
and  effervescence  ceases;  the  solution  is  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  crystallized  if 
desired.  The  yield  is  three  and  a  half  ounces. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  is  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor  in  evaporating : 

LkCOa  +  2HC7H5Oa  = 

2LiC7Hs02  +  H2O  +  CO2 
No  process  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  a 
"  light,  white  powder,  or  small,  shining,  crystal- 
line scales;  odorless,  or  of  faint  benzoin-like 
odor,  and  of  a  cooling,  sweetish  taste;  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  3  parts  of  water, 
and  in  13  parts  of  alcohol,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ; 
in  2.5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  10  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol.  Its  solubility  in  water  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  sodium  benzoate, 
but  lessened  when  alcohol  is  in  the  solvent. 
When  heated,  the  salt  fuses;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  chars,  emits  inflammable  vapors 
haying  a  benzoin-like  odor,  and  finally  leaves  a 
residue  of  lithium  carbonate  mixed  with  carbon. 
This  residue  imparts  a  crimson  color  to  a  non- 
luminous  flame,  and  its  aqueous  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  The  aque- 
ous solution  (1  in  20)  of  Lithium  Benzoate  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus,  but  is  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  T.S.  The  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  to  the  above  solu- 
tion _  will  produce  a  voluminous  flesh-colored 
precipitate  of  ferric  benzoate.  If  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  0.6  Gm.  of  Lithium  Ben- 
zoate, a  white  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  will 
be  formed,  which,  after  collecting  upon  a  filter 
and  thoroughly  washing  and  drying,  should  re- 
spond to  the  tests  of  purity  given  under  Acidum 
Benzoicum.  If  the  filtrate  and  washings  from 
this  precipitate  be  evaporated  almost  to  dry- 
cess  on  a  water-bath,  in  a  flat-bottomed  flask 
of  50  Cc.  capacity,  and  10  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol 
(boiling  point  132°  C.)  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture cautiously  heated  until  the  lower  aqueous 
layer  has  evaporated,  then,  after  the  addition  of 
3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling  for 
three  minutes,  the  resulting  insoluble  residue 
should  weigh  not  more  than  0.004  Gm.  (limit 
of  other  alkalies).  The  removal  of  the  water 
from  the  amyl  alcohol  mixture  is  facilitated 
by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  hot 
solution.  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  the  benzoic  acid  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
ot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  should  respond 
to  the  following  tests  of  purity:    The  addition 


of  ammonia  water  until  the  solution  has  a 
alkaline  reaction  should  produce  neither  tui 
bidity  nor  precipitation,  either  before  or  afte 
boiling    (absence    of   iron,    aluminum,  etc. 
Another  portion  of  this  solution  should  not  r< 
spond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  meta 
(see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).   If  0.5  Gm.  c 
Lithium  Benzoate  be  thoroughly  mixed  wit 
about  1  Gm.  of  powdered  anhydrous  ammoniu 
sulphate  and  cautiously  ignited  in  a  porcela 
crucible,  until  of  constant  weight,  the  residi 
should  weigh  not  less  than  0.210  Gm.,  m 
more  than  0.216  Gm."  U.  S.    Curtman  statt 
that  much  of  the  lithium  benzoate  in  the  mark 
contains  not  only  sodium  benzoate,  but  al 
hippurate,    derived   from   urine-benzoic  aci 
This  renders  it  much  more  soluble  in  wat 
than  the  pure  salt,  and  also  more  soluble 
alcohol.    The  precipitated  benzoic  acid  shou 
melt  at  121.4°  C. ;  hippuric  acid,  if  pure,  me 
at  187.5°  C.    Hence  a  high  melting  point  f 
the  separated  benzoic  acid  points  to  this  soui 
of  contamination. 

Uses. — Lithium  benzoate  has  been  higt 
recommended  as  a  remedy  against  gout  {I 
M.  J.,  Jan.  1875),  and  has  been  used  to  so: 
extent. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1 
2  Gm.). 

LITHII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S. 

LITHIUM  BROMIDE 

(Ilth'I-i  bro'mi-dum) 

LiBr  =  86.34 

"  It  should  contain  when  well  dried  not  1 
than  97  percent,  of  pure  Lithium  Bromide,  f  • 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U. 

Lithium    Bromatum  ;    Bromure    de  Lithium, 
Cod.;  Bromlithium,  Lithiumbromid,  G. 

This  salt  was  made  official  in  the  U.  S. 
1880.    Yvon  prepares  lithium  bromide  by 
ing  37  parts  of  lithium  carbonate,  200  p<''j 
of  distilled  water,  and  80  parts  of  bromine,  ; , 
passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  throi 
the  mixture  until  the  color  of  bromine  has 
appeared.    A  slight  heat  is  then  applied, 
drive  off  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
agglutinate  the  sulphur.    After  filtration 
liquor  is  concentrated  and  finally  crystallized 
desiccating  it  under  a  bell  glass,  over  sulpui 
acid.    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  double  dec 
position.    Lithium  sulphate  is  first  formed 
treating  37  parts  of  lithium  carbonate  ^ 
49  parts  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  j 
luted  with  its  own  volume  of  water.   1  j 
119  parts  of  potassium  bromide  are  dissoli 
in  the  smallest   possible   quantity  of  wail 
When  the  two  solutions  are  mixed,  an  abunrti 
precipitate  of  potassium  sulphate  is  prodt 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.   The  w 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  operation  nius 
on  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  is  treated  1 
alcohol,  which  removes  only  lithium  brori 
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deposits  it  again  on  evaporation.  The 
ide  may  then  be  crystallized  from  water  or 
in  solution  of  known  strength.1     (P.  J., 
18,  1876.)    No  process  is  given  in  the 
armacopceia. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
lite,  granular  salt,  odorless,  and  having  a 
arp,  slightly  bitter  taste ;  very  deliquescent, 
luble  in  0.6  part  of  water  at  2.5°  C.  (77°  F.), 
in  0.3  part  of  boiling  water;  very  soluble 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  ether.    At  a  low  red 
the  salt  fuses,  and  at  a  higher  heat  it  is 
wly  volatilized.    It  imparts  a  crimson  color 
non-luminous  flame.    Silver  nitrate  T.S. 
duces  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  insoluble 
nitric  acid,  and  in  a  moderate  excess  of 
imonia  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  slightly 
line  to  litmus  paper.    If  there  be  added 
10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
m  20)  1  Cc.  of  chloroform,  followed  by 
orine  water  added  cautiously,  drop  by  drop, 
constant  agitation,  the  liberated  bromine 
dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  imparting  to  it 
ellow  to  orange  color,  free  from  any  violet 
(absence  of  iodine).    If  0.5  Cc.  of  sodium 
laltic  nitrite  T.S.  be  added  to  5  Cc.  of  an 
leous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  no  pre- 
itate  or  turbidity  should  occur  within  10 
utes  (limit  of  potassium).    If  to  0.4  Gm. 
Lithium  Bromide  contained  in  a  flat-bottomed 
of  50  Cc.  capacity,  an  excess  of  hydro- 
oric  acid  be  added,  and  the  mixture  evap- 
ted  almost  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and 

10  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  (boiling  point  132°  C.) 
added  and  the  mixture  cautiously  heated 

11  the  lower  aqueous  layer  has  evaporated, 
,  upon  the  addition  of  3  drops  of  hydro- 

oric  acid  and  boiling  for  three  minutes,  the 
ulting  insoluble  residue  should  weigh  not 
e  than  0.007  Gm.  (limit  of  other  alkalies). 
removal  of  the  water  from  the  amyl  alcohol 
hire  is  facilitated  by  passing  a  current  of 
through  the  hot  solution.    The  addition  of 
ght  excess  of  ammonia  water  to  the  aqueous 
tion  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  which  has  been 
ilulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  pro- 
e  neither  turbidity  nor  precipitation,  either 
ore  or  after  boiling  (absence  of  iron,  alu- 
>«»»,  etc.).    An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
in  20)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
t  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 

If  1  Gm.  of  dry  Lithium  Bromide  be 
olved  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure 
Cc,  then  20  Cc.  of  this  solution,  to  which 
rops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.  are  added, 


W*MtMH  Iodide  (Lil  =  132.8)  may  be  prepared 
JMng  of  iodine  127  parts,  iron,  in  tilings,  35  parts. 
"m  carbonate  38  parts,  distilled  water  300 
«.  Prepare  a  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  using 
waole  of  the  distilled  water,  filter,  add  tbe 
™  carbonate  to  tbe  still  warm  liquid,  and  heat 
y.v  to  promote  complete  decomposition.  The 
nin'tm!,s,t  be  lightly  alkaline.  Filter,  wash  the 
"Pjtated  ferrous  carbonate,  add  the  washings  to 
l  J  a^V  evaPorate  the  latter,  pour  it  out  to 
*a  harden,  ■  and  immediately  transfer  it  into 
'•nned,  glass-stoppered  vials,  'it  forms  a  white 
"ry  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  One  gramme 
nit.  e"tlre'y  precipitated  by  1.27  Gm.  of  silver 
rale'    (.V.  R.,  July,  1877.) 


should  require  not  less  than  22.5  Cc,  nor  more 
than  23.9  Cc,  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  color."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Lithium  bromide  was  first  brought 
into  notice  as  a  remedy  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
who  asserts  that  its  action  differs  from  that  of 
the  other  bromides  only  in  being  more  hypnotic. 
Although  careful  physiological  studies  of  it  are 
wanting,  there  is  little  reason  for  believing 
that  it  differs  essentially  from  other  bromides 
in  its  influence  upon  the  human  organism.  It 
should  be  administered  in  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion. Each  drachm  of  it  contains  fifty-five 
grains  of  bromine,  and  it  therefore  exceeds 
potassium  bromide  in  bromine  strength. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 

LITHII  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LITHIUM  CARBONATE 

( lith'I-i  caVbo-nas ) 

Li2C03  =  73.51 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  9S.5  percent, 
of  pure  Lithium  Carbonate  [C0.(0Li)2],  and 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"  Lithium  Carbonate,  Li2C0a,  is  obtained  from 
native  silicates  of  lithium."  Br. 

Carbonas  Lithicus  :  Carbonate  of  Lithia  ;  Carbonate 
de  Lithine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Carbonate  lithique,  Fr.J 
Lithium  Carbonicum.  P.  G. ;  Litkiumcarbonat,  Kon- 
lensaures  Lithium.  <}.;  Carbonato  di  litio,  It.;  Lar- 
bonato  de  litina  o  litico,  tip. 

The  alkali  lithia,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, is  rare  in  nature,  for,  though  extensively 
diffused,  it  exists  in  very  small  proportion,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  scarce  minerals.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfvedson  in  1817,  in  certain  min- 
erals from  the  iron  mines  of  Uto,  as  petahte, 
triphane,  and  a  variety  of  tourmaline.  (Ber- 
zelius.)  It  has  since  been  found  in  other  min- 
erals, as  lepidolite,  spodumens,  amblygonite,etc., 
and  in  numerous  mineral  waters,  as  those  ot 
Carlsbad,  Pyrmont,  Kissingen,  Kreuznach.  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Vichy,  etc,  in  Europe  and  the 
Gettysburg  spring  in  the  United  btates,  in 
which  it  exists  generally  as  a  carbonate  or  a 
bicarbonate.  By  spectrum  analysis  it  has  been 
detected  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  ashes  of  plants  grown  on  a 
granite  soil,  and  even  in  milk  and  human  blood. 
In  the  mother  waters  of  tartaric  acid,  in  the 
factories,  it  has  been  found  m  a  proportion 
to  iustifv  extraction.  It  was  at  one  tune 
argelv  obtained  from  a  phosphatic  tnphyhne 
found*  Bavaria,  in  which  it  existed  as  a  pi- 
nnate but  this  source  is  said  to  havt  >eei 
^tsted  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  abon 
•VSOOO  pounds  of  lithium  salts  used  in  me 

SRtea  «  as  «g 

t  1 155  tons,  valued  at  the  place  of  production 
S  S23  425  There  are  several  methods  of  ex- 
teaetinf Uthia  from  the  minerals  containing  it, 
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an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Roseoe 
and  Schorlemmer,  vol.  ii.,  Part  I,  page  158. 
They  contain  the  alkali  hi  various  proportions, 
from  4.5  per  cent,  in  lepidolite  to  11  per  cent, 
in  amblygonite.  Lithium  carbonate  is  prepared 
from  lepidolite  in  the  following  manner.  10 
parts  of  finely  powdered  lepidolite,  10  parts  of 
barium  carbonate,  5  parts  of  barium  sulphate, 
and  3  parts  of  potassium  sulphate  are  fused 
at  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  wind  furnace. 
The  heavy  barium  silicate  and  sulphate  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  potassium  and 
lithium  sulphates  is  found  at  the  top  of  the 
fused  mass.  These  can  be  extracted  by  simple 
lixiviation,  and  then  the  carbonate  prepared  by 
double  decomposition  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate. 

Lithia,  Li20,  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium, 
and  ranks  in  chemical  properties  with  the  fixed 
alkalies.  In  the  form  of  hydroxide,  LiOH,  it 
is  white  and  translucent ;  does  not  deliquesce  in 
the  air,  but  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  be- 
comes opaque;  is  fusible  below  ignition,  but 
not  volatilizable  at  a  white  heat;  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  less  so  than  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxides;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  solution  has  an  acrid  alkaline  taste,  caustic 
properties,  and  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The 
salts  of  lithium  are  generally  freely  soluble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  neutral  carbonate  and 
phosphate,  the  latter  of  which  is  nearly  in- 
soluble. Lithium,  which  was  first  obtained  by 
Bunsen  and  Matthiessen,  in  1855,  is  silver-white, 
brilliant,  softer  than  lead,  ductile,  capable  of 
welding,  and  the  lightest  known  solid.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  0.594,  melting  point  180°  C.  (356°  F.), 
atomic  weight  6.98,  and  symbol  Li.  For  a 
method  of  making  lithium  for  scientific  demon- 
stration on  the  small  scale  by  electrolysis  see 
Ph.  Rev.,  1899,  264. 

Lithium  carbonate  may  be  prepared  directly 
from  one  of  the  lithia  minerals,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  or  from  lithium  sulphate  or 
chloride  in  concentrated  solution  by  adding 
ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitated  salt 
should  be  wasjied  with  alcohol  and  dried. 

Properties — It  is  "a  light,  white  powder, 
odorless,  and  having  an  alkaline  taste;  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  75  parts  of  water 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  also  in  140  parts  of  boiling 
water;i  much  more  soluble  in  water  saturated 
with  carbon  dioxide;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  solu- 
ble in  diluted  acids  with  active  effervescence. 
At  a  low  red  heat  the  salt  fuses;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  loses  some  of  its  carbon  dioxide, 
and  is  partially  converted  into  lithium  oxide.  Its 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  a  crimson 
color  to  a  non-luminous  flame.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus 
paper.    If  1  Gin,  of  Lithium  Carbonate  be  dis- 

Ip^^m^L0'1'8'61-  stat(ls  that  Hthium  carbonate  is 
l,hs  in  warm  water  than  in  cold  water  He 

2?*ffi5&  a"na  **?  °f  pUrI^  that  «  shoufd  require 
Sr.  f  lx\ i°f  Parts  °r  a  little  more  of  water  at 
itn£"nn2  Sta.tes  furtner  that  its  solution  saturated 
at  90    C.  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.009  at  15°  C  •  this  latter 

wator°nMntpa  "S  1  pa£Lof  the  sa,t  in  in  3  Parte  or 
water.    {A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  509.) 


solved  in  40  Cc.  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  no  in 
soluble  residue  should  remain.    If  1  part 
Lithium  Carbonate  be  mixed  with  20  parts  o 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  drop  b; 
drop,  with  agitation  until  solution  takes  place 
the  resulting  solution  should,  after  boiling  an 
cooling,  respond  to  the  following  tests  whe 
applied  to  separate  portions:    The  addition  o 
ammonia  water  until  the  solution  has  an  alk; 
line  reaction,  should  produce  neither  turbidit 
nor  precipitation,  either  before  or  after  boilir 
(absence  of  iron,  aluminum,  etc.).  Anothi 
portion  of  this  solution  should  not  respond  ; 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (si| 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).    If  to  0.2  Gm. 
Lithium  Carbonate  contained  in  a  flat-bottomi 
flask  of  50  Cc.  capacity  a  slight  excess  of  hj 
drochloric  acid  be  added,  and  the  mixture  eva 
orated  almost  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  ai 
if  10  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  (boiling  point  13 
C.)  be  added  and  the  mixture  cautiously  heatt 
until  the  lower  aqueous  layer  has  evaporati 
then,  upon  the  addition  of  3  drops  of  hydi 
chloric  acid  and  boiling  for  three  minutes,  t 
resulting  insoluble  residue  should  weigh  i 
more  than  0.003  Gm.  (limit  of  other  alkalie. 
The  removal  of  the  water  from  the  amyl  aleo 
mixture  is  facilitated  by  passing  a  current 
air  through  the  hot  solution.    If  0.5  Gm. 
Lithium  Carbonate  be  dissolved  in  20  Cc. 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  the  resulting  so 
tion  should  require  not  more  than  6.6  Cc, 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  for  compl 
neutralization,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being  uj 
as  indicator."  U.  S.     "In  white  powder 
in  minute  crystalline  grains,  soluble  hi  ab 
70  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
per  cent.).     Its  aqueous  solution  turns 
litmzis  paper  blue.    It  is  dissolved  with  e: 
vescence  by  hydrochloric   acid;  the  solut 
evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  residue,  wl 
communicates  a  crimson  color  to  flame.  1 
residue  redissolved  in  water  yields  a  precipr 
with  solution  of  sodium  phosphate.    1  graDi 
of  the  salt  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid 
afterwards   heated   to   redness   leaves  1. 
grammes  of  dry  lithium  sulphate,  correspouc 
to  98.5  per  cent,  of  the  pure  carbonate, 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with 
tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron,  aim 
ium,  zinc,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium 
inonium,  or  chlorides,  and  only  the  shgl 
reactions  with  the  tests  for  calcium  and 
sulphates."   Br.    Its  aqueous  solution  has 
alkaline  reaction.2  .  i 

Uses.— Lithium  carbonate  has  the  ordn 
remedial  properties  of  the  alkaline  carbon 
over  which,  however,  it  possesses  advanu 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  render  |. 

"Effervescing  Lithium  Carbonate.— Take  of  ( 
Acid  40  parts,    Sodium   Bicarbonate  50 
Lithium  Carbonate  10  parte.    Powder  and 
then  introduce  into  a  wide  flat-bottomed  aisu- 
heat  to  about  100°  C.  (212°  P.).  ,stirrinlnfrftf i 
until   the   powder  becomes  granular.  MP»' 
granules  of  uniform  size  by  means  ot  ap v-  it 
sieves,  and  preserve  them  in  well-stoppeieu 
(See  Lithii  Citras  Effervescens.) 
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lluable  addition  to  the  materia  mediea,  In. 
|e  year  1843,  Alexander  Ure  of  London,  called 
Itention  to  the  extraordinary  solvent  power  of 
{solution  of  lithia  for  uric  acid,  with  which, 
]  like  the  other  alkalies,  it  forms  a  very  solu- 
salt,  and  suggested  its  injection  into  the 
lidder,  for  the  solution  or  disintegration  of 
lie  acid  calculi.    In  1857,  Garrod  of  London, 
jve  it  internally  in  cases  of  gout  and  gouty 
nthesis  in  reference  to  the  same  property,  as 
111  as  in  consideration  of  its  low  combining 
Imber  and  consequent  extraordinary  neutral- 
|ng  power.    From  these  properties,  it  is  ad- 
rably  adapted  to  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
[eliminate  uric  acid  from  the  system,  and  es- 
Jiially  to  cases  of  gout,  in  which  there  is  a 
long  indication  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
loluble  salts  of  uric  acid,  and  their  deposition 
jthe  bladder,  kidneys,  or  joints,  and  to  favor 
solution  of  such  salts  when  already  formed, 
in  the  chalky  deposits  in  the  joints  and 
pmentous  tissues  of  gouty  patients,  consist- 
chiefly  of  sodium  urate.    Garrod  has,  more- 
Ir,  found  lithium  carbonate,  in  dilute  solu- 
|i,  not  only  to  exceed  the  other  alkalies  in 
jdering  the  urine  neutral  or  alkaline,  but  also 
lact  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  probably  more 
■  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassium 
11  sodium.  (M.  T.  G.,  March,  1864,  303.) 
\)ose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0  Gm.). 

LITHII  CITRAS.  U.  S.,  Bf. 

LITHIUM  CITRATE 

( lith'i-i  ci'tras ) 

| 'eHsO,  +  4H20  =  280.08 

It  should,  when  carefully  dried,  contain  not 
I  than  98.5  percent,  of  pure  Lithium  Citrate 
jH4(0H)(C00Li)3],  and  should  be  kept  in 

-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "Lithium  Cit- 
I,  C3H4.0H.(C00Li)3,4H20,  is  prepared 
laturating  citric  acid  with  lithium  carbonate." 


JtMa    Citras,    Lithium     Oitricum  :     Citrate  of 
'I11'™.  Citrate  of  Lithia;  Citrate  de  Lithine,  Fr. 
I  •  Citronensaures  Lithium,  Lithiumcitrat,  G. 

jo  saturate  the  50  grains  of  lithium  car- 
|»te  directed  by  the  British  Pharm.  (1885) 
•  J4  grains  of  the  crystallized  acid  will  be  re- 
wed,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  on 
'I  part  of  the  acid,  whereas  it  should  be  in 
s|it  excess,  and,  according  to  Squire,  100 
Jus  of  the  acid  should  be  used  instead  of  90 
(See  also  P.  J.,  Sept.  11,  1875.)  This 
1  portion  was  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
'f'poeia  process  of  1870.    See  foot-note.1 

Lrak,?.  °f  Carbonate  of  Lithium  one  hundred 
lllort  tv"*c  Aoltl-  in  crystals,  two  hundred  grains; 
J™  water  two  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  Citric 
Itu ,nl ae  "'ater  gently  heated,  and  to  the  solution 
lv  I  ,  thp  Carbonate  of  Lithium  until  per- 
Ivm™  •  •  "eating  the  solution  so  long  as 
Tm  nr  I  ProLdu<,ed.  Evaporate,  by  means  of  a 
ll\n<  in  atn>  to  a  viscid  consistence,  dry  the 

'I  r»JLian  0VPn-  at  a  temperature  of  about  240°. 
4mi  :ly  Pulvpr>7-e  it.  and  preserve  the  powder 
w«n-stoppered  bottle."   U.  S.  1870. 


C.  Umney  (P.  Sept.  11,  1S75)  advocates 
the  use  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  place  of  that 
made  by  either  of  the  former  official  processes. 
He  obtained  it  by  setting  aside  a  solution  of  the 
sp.  gr.  1.230,  when  a  salt  crystallized  out  having . 
the  formula  Li3CeIl507.4H20 ;  it  is  described  as 
definite  and  reliable  as  found  in  commerce,  and 
"not  deliquescent."  (See  also  P.  Jv  1883,  p. 
783.) 

Properties. — Lithium  citrate  is  in  the  form 
of  "  a  white  powder,  or  colorless  crystals,  odor- 
less, and  having  a  cooling,  faintly  alkaline 
taste;  deliquescent  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 
Soluble  hi  about  2  parts  of  water  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.),  and  in  1.5  parts  of  boiling  water; 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  At  a  red 
heat  the  salt  chars,  emits  inflammable  vapors 
having  a  pungent  odor,  and  finally  leaves  a 
black  residue  of  lithium  carbonate  mixed  with 
carbon.  It  imparts  a  crimson  color  to  a  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neu- 
tral to  litmus  paper,  and  should  not  redden 
phenolphthalein  T.S.  If  an  aqueous  solution 
of  Lithium  Citrate  (1  in  20)  be  boiled  with  an 
equal  volume  of  calcium  chloride  T.S.,  a  white 
precipitate  will  form.  If  the  residue  obtained 
by  igniting  0.2  Gm.  of  the  salt  at  a  red  heat 
be  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evap- 
orated almost  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  in 
a  flat-bottomed  flask  of  50  Cc.  capacity,  and 
if  10  Cc.  of  ainyl  alcohol  (boiling  point  132 
C.)  be  added,  and  the  mixture  cautiously  heated 
until  the  lower  aqueous  layer  has  evaporated, 
then,  upon  the  addition  of  3  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  boiling  for  three  minutes,  the 
resulting  insoluble  residue  should  weigh  not 
more  than  0.002  Gm.  (limit  of  other  alkalies) 
The  removal  of  the  water  from  the  ainyl  alcohol 
mixture  is  facilitated  bv  passing  a  current  ot 
air  through  the  hot  solution.  The  solution  of 
the  salt  (1  in  20)  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  lest 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III.  Test  Ivo.  121). 
If  0  5  Gm.  of  anhydrous  Lithium  Citrate  lie 
cautiously  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and 
if,  after  cooling,  the  residue  be  moistened  with 
a  few  drops  each  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
and  again  cautiously  ignited,  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  residue  becomes  white  and 
of  constant  weight,  then  the  residue  of  lithium 
sulphate  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.6bi  cmi., 
nor  more  than  0.394  Gm.  The  residue  of 
lithium  sulphate  resulting  from  the  above  igni- 
tion, after  being  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  boiling 
water  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
should,  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  water 
until  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  , not 
become  turbid  or  form  a  precipitate,  eithei  be- 
fore or  after  boiling  (absence  of  iron  (dur 
mvnum,  etc.)  »  U.S.  «  2  grammes  of Jhe  sa 
dried  at  212°  F.  (100°  C.  should  lose  about 
038  gramme;  at  240°  F.  (115.5°  C.)  an  ad- 
ditional 0.13  gramme;  and.  when  burned  at  a 
ow  red  heat  with  a  free  access  of  a,r.  should 
leave  0.77  gramme  of  white  residue,  correspond- 
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ing  to  98.5  per  cent,  of  the  pure  citrate.  It 
should  be  free  from  the  impurities  mentioned 
under  '  Lithii  Carbonas.' "  Br.  That  the  salt 
is  a  citrate  will  be  shown  by  its  solution  be- 
coming turbid  when  boiled  with  lime  water,  but 
clear  again  on  cooling. 

Uses. — These  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  carbonate,  as  the  citric  acid  is  burnt  up 
in  the  system  and  a  lithium  carbonate  formed, 
which  is  finally  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
While  thus  acting  like  the  carbonate,  it  has  the 
advantage  over  that  salt  of  having  a  less  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  of  being  less  disposed  to  irri- 
tate the  stomach, — the  same  advantages  that,  in 
many  instances,  potassium  citrate  has  over  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep— Lithii  Citras  Effervescens,  U.  S.,  Br, 

LITHII  CITRAS  EFFERVESCENS. 
U.  5.,  Br. 

EFFERVESCENT  LITHIUM  CITRATE 

(lith'I-I  ci'tras  ef-fer-ves'cens) 

Limonade  seche  au  Citrate  de  Lithine,  Fr.:  Brause- 
lithiumcitrat,  O. 

*  "  Lithium  Citrate,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  334  grains] ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  dried  and 
powdered,  five  hundred  and  seventy  grammes 
[or  20  ounces  av.,  46  grains];  Tartaric  Acid, 
dried  and  powdered,  three  hundred  grammes  [or 
10  ounces  av.,  255  grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  unefflo- 
resced  crystals,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  384  grains],  to  make 
about  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces,  120 
grains].  Powder  the  Citric  Acid  and  mix  it 
intimately  with  the  Lithium  Citrate  and  Tar- 
taric Acid,  then  thoroughly  incorporate  the 
Sodium  Bicarbonate.  Place  the  mixed  powders 
on  a  plate  of  glass  or  in  a  suitable  dish,  in  an 
oven  heated  between  93°  and  104°  C  (199  4° 
and  219.2°  F.).  When  the  mixture,  by  the  aid 
ol  careful  manipulation  with  a  wooden  spatula, 
lias  acquired  a  moist  consistence,  rub  it  through 
a  No.  6  tinned-iron  sieve,  and  dry  the  granules 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2° 
bottles Pr°dUCt   ™  well-s'toPPei'ed 

"  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  in  powder,  58  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  5S0  grammes;  Tartaric  Acid,  in 
powder  31  ounces  (Imp.)  or  310  grammes; 
Citric  Acid,  in  powder,  21  ounces  (Imp.)  or  210 
grammes;  Lithium  Citrate,  5  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
oO  grammes  Mix  the  Lithium  Citrate  with 
the  Citric  Acid,  then  add  the  Tartaric  Acid, 
and,  lastly,  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  triturating 
thoroughly.    Place  the  whole  in  a  dish  or  pan 

9on°1^  ^  &rm  ,heated  t0  between  200°  and 
220  F.  (93.3  and  104.4°  C).  When  the  mix- 
ture, by  the  aid  of  careful  manipulation,  has 
assumed  a  granular  character,  separate  it,  by 
means  of  suitable  sieves,  into  granules  of  Uni- 
term and  convenient  size.    Dry  the  granules  at 


a  temperature  not  exceeding  130°  F.  (54.4°  C, 
The  product  should  weigh  about  100  ounc'e\ 
(Imp.)  or  1000  grammes."  Br. 

This  process  was  improved  in  the  U.  S.  l| 
(8th  Rev.)  by  omitting  the  sugar  (which  tenc" 
to  darken  the  product),  and  by  making  a  gramj] 
lar  salt;  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  product  was  in  tl| 
form  of  a  dry  powder. 

Uses. — This  effervescent  salt  forms  an  agre  i 
able  method  of  administering  lithia;  its  medil 
inal  properties  are  those  of  lithium  citrate. 

Dose,  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.),  given  in  soli] 
tion. 

LITHII  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

LITHIUM  SALICYLATE 

(lith'i-I  sal-i-cy'las) 

LiC7H503=  142.99 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98.5  perce 
of  pure  Lithium  Salicylate  [CeH4(0H)C00L ; 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottle  | 
U.  S. 

Salicylate  de  Lithine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Lithium  salic 
icum,    P.  Lithiumsalicylat,    G.;  Salicilato 

litina,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
this  official  salt.  It  may  be  prepared  by  a 
ing  to  a  mixture  of  eleven  parts  of  salic? 
acid  and  three  parts  of  lithium  carbo: 
twenty-five  parts  of  water,  and  heating  uj 
effervescence  ceases,  filtering  and  evaporati 
It  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  but  is  usu; 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as 
white  or  grayish-white  powder,  odorless, 
having  a  sweetish  taste ;  deliquescent  in  a  in 
atmosphere.    Very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
hoi.     When  heated,  the  salt  is  decompo: 
emitting  the  odor  of  phenol,  and  finally  lea\ 
a  residue  of  lithium  carbonate  and  carbon, 
imparts  a  crimson  color  to  a  non-lumiiious  fla 
The  aqueous  solution  slightly  reddens  blue 
mus  paper.    The  aqueous  solution  shoul 
colorless  (absence  of  iron  and  organic  colo 
matters),  and  should  not  effervesce  upon 
addition  of  diluted  acids  (absence  of  carbons 
If  copper  sulphate  T.S.  be  added  to  an  aqm 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  the  mixture  sb 
have  a  bright  green  color.    If  a  few  drop; 
ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added  to  an  excess 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  Lithium 
cylate  (1  in  4),  a  deep  red  color  will  be 
duced,  which,  after  the  liquid  is  largely  dil 
and  mixed  with  more  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
change  to  a  deep  bluish-violet  tint.  Upon 
ing  to  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt,  in  a  test-tube,  a 
1  Ce.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
tiously,  drop  by  drop,  about  1  Ce.  of  nuj 
alcohol,  then,  on  heating  the  mixture  to  boi 
the  odor  of  oil  of  gaultheria  will  be  evolved, 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  0./ 
Lithium  Salicylate,  a  voluminous  prccip  i 
of  salicylic  acid  will  be  formed,  which,  ' 
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jollecting  upon  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washing 
lind  drying,  should  conform  to  the  reactions  and 
jests  given  under  Acidum  Salicylicum.    If  the 
filtrate  and  washings  from  this  precipitate  be 
jvaporated  almost  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
In  a  flat-bottomed  flask  of  50  Cc.  capacity,  and 
1.0  Cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  (boiling  point  132°  C.) 
Idded,  and  if,  after  cautiously  heating  until  the 
lower  aqueous  layer  has  evaporated,  3  drops  of 
lydroehloric  acid  be  added  and  the  solution 
loiled  for  three  minutes,  the  resulting  insoluble 
lesidue  should  weigh  not  more  than  0.005  6m. 
jlimit  of  other  alkalies).    The  removal  of  the 
rater  from  the  amyl  alcohol  mixture  is  facili- 
tated by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
lot  solution.    If  1  6m.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
|i  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  the  salicylic  acid  pre- 
lipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
If  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  should  respond 
|)  the  following  tests  of  purity :    The  addition 
ammonia  water  until  the  solution  has  an  alka- 
le  reaction  should  produce  neither  turbidity 
lor  precipitation,  either  before  or  after  boiling 
libsence  of  iron,  aluminum,  etc.).  Another 
lortion  of  this  solution  should  not  respond  to 
|e  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
tl.  Test  No.  121).    If  0.5  Gm.  of  dry  Lithium 
Iilicylate  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  1 
|m.  of  powdered  anhydrous  ammonium  sul- 
fate, and  cautiously  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
lueible  until  of  constant  weight,  the  residue 
lould  weigh  not  less  than  0.18S  Gm.,  nor  more 
Ian  0.192  Gm."   U.  S. 

I  Uses. — This  salt  has  been  introduced  into 
|e  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  remedy  in  gout 
Id  rheumatism,  uniting  the  virtues  of  salicylic 
lid  and  of  lithium.  It  will  probably  be  found 
Iicient,  and  has  the  great  advantage  over  sali- 
llic  acid  of  being  freely  soluble  in  water  and 
ph  less  irritant  to  the  stomach.  One  drachm 
itains  the  equivalent  of  about  57  grains  of 
jhcylic  acid  and  3  grains  of  lithium, 
pose,  twenty  to  forty  grains  (1.3  to  2.6  Gm.). 

LOBELIA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LOBELIA 

(lo-be'li-9 ) 

f  The  dried  leaves  and  tops  of  Lobelia  inflata 
rme  (Fain.  Campanulacece) ,  collected  after  a 
Hum  of  the  capsules  have  become  inflated." 
S.  "  The  dried  flowering  herb  of  Lobelia 
fata,  Linn."  Br. 

Irtrtlan  T01'  WiId  Tobacco,  Asthma-weed,  Puke-weed. 
Iho  t  ,  •  Sebright;  Lobelie  enflee,  Ft:  Cod.; 
J  Da  L<>belia,  P.  a.;  Lobelienkraut,  G. ;  Lobelia,  It. 

lobelia  inflata,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  931;  Willd  , 
I  Plant,  i.  946 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.,  i. 
V,  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  181;  Carson,  Illust.  of 
[«;  Bot.,  i.  60,  pi.  51;  B.  &  T.  162.— This 
J;cies  °f  Lobelia,  often  called  Indian  tobacco, 
|au  Mumal  or.  biennial  indigenous  plant,  usu- 
E  ;i  foot  or  more  in  height,  with  a  fibrous 
l^'  and  a  solitary,  erect,  angular,  very  hairy 
p.  much  branched  about  midway,  but  rising 


considerably  above  the  summits  of  the  highest 
branches.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  or  alternate, 
petiolate,  the  upper  sessile,  ovate,  or  oblong, 
about  two  inches  (5  Cm.)  long,  irregularly 
toothed,  pubescent,  pale  green.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  small,  disposed  in  leafy  terminal 
racemes,  and  upon  short  axillary  footstalks. 
The  calyx  is  five-toothed  and  much  inflated  in 
fruit.  The  corolla,  which  is  of  a  delicate  blue, 
has  a  labiate  border,  with  the  upper  lip  divided 
into  two,  the  lower  into  three  segments.  The 
united  anthers  are  curved,  and  enclose  the 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  striated,  inflated 
capsule,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
containing,  in  two  cells,  numerous  very  small, 
oblong,  reticulated  brown  seeds.1  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stem  exhibits  laticiferous 
vessels  in  the  bast. 

Lobelia  inflata 2  is  a  very  common  weed, 
growing  on  the  roadsides  and  in  neglected  fields 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  flowers  begin  to  appear  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  continue  to  expand  in  suc- 
cession until  the  occurrence  of  frost.  All 
parts  of  it  are  medicinal,  but,  according  to 
Eberle,  the  root  and  inflated  capsules  are  most 
powerful.  The  plant  should  be  collected  in 
August  or  September,  when  the  capsules  are 
numerous,  and  should  be  carefully  dried.  It 
may  be  kept  whole  or  in  powder.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  is  often  in  oblong  compressed  cakes, 
prepared  by  the  Shakers  or  the  herb  dealers. 

Dried  lobelia  has  a  slightly  irritating  odor, 
and  when  chewed,  though  at  first  without  much 
taste,  soon  produces  a  burning  acrid  impres- 
sion upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue  and 
palate,  very  closely  resembling  that  occasioned 
by  tobacco,  and  attended  in  like  manner  with 
a  flow  of  saliva  and  a  nauseating  effect. 
"  Leaves  alternate,  the  lower  short-petioled,  the 
upper  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  4  to  9  Cm.  long; 
irregularly  serrate-denticulate,  the  divisions  with 
a  yellowish-brown,  gland-like  apex;  pale  green, 
pubescent;  stems  coarsely  angled,  often  pur- 
plish, hairy,  terminating  in  long  racemes  of 
small  short-pedicelled  flowers  having  an  ad- 
herent 5-toothed  calvx  and  a  small  tubular  co- 
rolla, cleft  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side,  the 
one-sided  limb  5-lobed,  and  pale  blue  in  the  fresh 


iln  case  of  poisoning  by  lobelia,  tbe  seeds  may  be 
recognized  by  the  following  mR-roscopu-  <•  ,.  rarters. 
(Fred  Curtis.  Lotul.  Med.  Ga~..  July.  ISoi.  ' 
ire  almond-shaped,  about  l-30th  of  an  inch  I. »ng  by 
!:75th  broad,  puce-colored,  regularly  _  ma iked  wltn 
longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows  and  cress  r Idges 
generally  at  rigbt  angles  with  tbe  former,  so  mm 
the  surface  presents  tbe  appearance  of  basket  worK 
No  other  seeds  could  be  mistaken  foi -then Lgwg 
those  of  Lobelia  cardinal}*,  which,  however,  are  mrger 
coarser,  of  a  lighter  color,  and  with  the  supernc.ai 
rectangular  checkering  less  distinct.  lobelia 

'Two   other    North    American    species   of   low 11a 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  but  appear  to  be  of 
very  little  value,— L.  cardinal}*,  or  "^"LJfSffitlg 
an 'anthelmintic:  h   syphilitic^,  as  ai   a it. mm 
(See  W.  P.  C.  Barton's  Medwal  Botanw.)  >_ 
has  found  in  tbe  L.  nteQtiaMfolia,  winch 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Cey  on  and  the ^  Madra 
insula,  two  alkaloids,— one  lipoid  ana  ^P^  H 

inflata.    (P.  J;  1886.  p.  S38.) 
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state,  the  five  stamens  united;  capsule  inflated, 
2-celled,  containing  numerous  minute  brownish, 
ellipsoidal,  coarsely  reticulate  seeds ;  odor  slight, 
irritating;  taste  strongly  acrid."  V.  S.  The 
powder  is  greenish.  The  plant  yields  its  vir- 
tues readily  to  water  and  alcohol.  Water  dis- 
tilled from  it  has  its  odor  without  its  acrimony. 
Procter  found  the  plant  to  contain  an  odorous 
volatile  principle,  probably  volatile  oil;  a 
peculiar  alkaline  principle,  named  lobeline ;  a 
peculiar  acid,  first  noticed  as  distinct  by  Pereira, 
called  lobelia  acid;  besides  gum,  resin,  chloro- 
phyll, fixed  oil,  lignin,  salts  of  lime  and  potas- 
sium with  ferric  oxide.  The  seeds  contain  at 
least  twice  as  much  of  lobeline,  in  proportion, 
as  the  whole  plant,  which  yielded  only  one  part 
in  five  hundred.  They  contain  also  30  per  cent, 
of  a  nearly  colorless  fixed  oil  having  the  drying 
property  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Lobeline 
was  obtained  by  Procter  by  the  following 
process.  The  seeds  were  treated  with  alcohol 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  until  deprived  of 
acrimony,  and  the  tincture  was  evaporated;  the 
resulting  extract  was  triturated  with  magnesia 
and  water,  and,  after  repeated  agitation  for  sev- 
eral hours,  the  liquor,  holding  lobeline  in  solution, 
was  filtered;  this  was  then  shaken  repeatedly 
with  ether  until  no  longer  acrid,  and  the  ethereal 
solution,  having  been  decanted,  was  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue,  which 
was  reddish  brown  and  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  was  deprived  of  coloring  matter  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal, 
saturating  with  magnesia,  filtering,  agitating  with 
ether  until  this  fluid  had  deprived  the  water  of 
acrimony,  and  finally  decanting  and  allowing 
the  ether  to  evaporate.  Thus  obtained,  lobeline 
is  a  yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  a  very  persistent, 
acrid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  much 
more  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
latter  fluid  readily  removes  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms 
soluble  and  crystallizable  salts  with  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  a  very  solu- 
ble but  not  crystallizable  salt  with  acetic  acid. 
It  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  tannic 
acid,  which  instantly  precipitates  it  from  its 
solution.  By  a  boiling  heat  it  is  entirely  decom- 
posed, losing  all  its  acrimony,  but  when  com- 
bined with  acids  it  may  be  subjected  to  ebullition 
with  water  without  change.  (A.  J.  P.,  ix.  105, 
xiii.  1 ;  see  also  a  paper  by  W.  D.  Richardson^ 
Jr.,  A.  J.  P.,  1872,  p.  293.  )i  Paschkis  and  Smita 
(M.  Chem.,  xi.  p.  131)  obtained  the  alkaloid 
as  a  viscous  oil  with  an  odor  resembling  at  once 
that  of  honey  and  that  of  tobacco.  Siebert  has 
also  obtained  both  from  the  herb  and  seeds 
of  lobelia  a  pale-yellow  alkaline  syrup,  the  crys- 

» William  Bastick  of  London,  published  ( P.  J., 
Dec.  18o0)  an  article  on  lobeline,  apparently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  previous  work  of  Procter 
".'  "!'\"'''«  does  nut  dif.<T  essentially  from  that 
aoove  given.  In  one  magnesia  is  used  to  decompose 
the  native  salt  of  lobeline.  in  the  other  lime  the 
caustic  a  kalies  not  being  applicable  to  the  purpose, 
as  they  decompose  this  alkaloid  with  great  facility. 


tallized  hydrochloride  and  chloroplatinate  of 
which  indicated  the  formula  C18H23NO2  for  the 
free  alkaloid.  Enders  has  also  isolated  the  acric 
substance  of  the  drug,  and  gives  to  it  the  namf  ' 
lobelacrin.    It  is  obtained  in  warty  tufts  of 
brown  color,  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform 
but  only  slightly  in  water.   It  is  decomposed  h 
boiling  with  diluted  acids  or  alkalies  into  suga 
and  lobelic  acid.    Lewis  (P.  J.  [3],  10,  p.  56 
considers  lobelacrin  as  only  a  mixture  of  lobe 
line  lobelate  with  free  lobelic  acid.  (Phai 
macographia,  2d  ed.,  400.)    Lloyd  considers  th 
lobelacrin  of  Enders  to  be  a  mixture  of  ir 
flatin,  resin,  lobeline,  and  the  fixed  oil  whic 
lobelia  seed  contains  in  the  proportion  of  aboi 
30  per  cent.    S.  Colhoun  of  Philadelphia,  wt 
the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  pecu 
iar  principle  in  lobelia,  capable  of  forming  sal 
with  the  acids,  but  he  did  not  obtain  it  in  a 
isolated  state.    An  important  inference  fro 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  lobeline  is  that,  in  pr 
paring  lobelia  for  use,  the  plant  should  nev 
be  heated  in  connection  with  a  salifiable  bas 
J.  U.  Lloyd  isolated  from  lobelia  a  erystalli 
substance,  melting  at  225°  C,  which  had  be 
observed  previously  by  Procter.    Lloyd  nam 
it  inflatin;  it  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorlei 
insoluble  in  water  or  glycerin,  soluble  in  carb 
disulphide,  benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  let 
soluble  in  alcohol.    It  is  a  neutral  princip 
and  appears  to  have  no  therapeutic  value.  {I 
Bund.,  1887,  32.) 

Uses. — Lobelia  is  said  to  have  been  used 
a  medicine  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  1 
was  first  brought  into  general  professioi 
notice  by  Cutler  of  Massachusetts.    The  lea^' 
or  capsules,  chewed  for  a  short  time,  oecasi 
giddiness,  headache,  general  tremors,  and  u 
mately  nausea  and  vomiting.    When  swallow 
in  the  full  dose,  the  medicine  produces  sped 
and  severe  vomiting,  attended  with  contim 
and  distressing  nausea,  copious  sweating,  t\ 
great  general  relaxation.    When  toxic  do 
are  taken,  these  symptoms  are  very  severe, 
have  added  to  them  burning  pain  in  the  fan 
or  oesophagus,  progressive  failure  of  volant 
motion,  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  fall  of  tempe 
ture,  and  finally  collapse  with  stupor  or  coi 
in  some  cases  convulsions  precede  death.  De 
has  often  resulted  from  its  empirical  use 
poisonous  effects  are  most  likely  to  occur  wl 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  not  rejected 
vomiting.    The  experiments  of  I.  Ott  upon 
lower  animals  show  that  the  poison  cat 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerve  trunks,  ot 
peripheral  vagi,  and  probably  also  of  the  vi 
motor  centres.    Death  seems  to  occur  1 
failure  of  respiration,  due,  in  part  at  le 
to  the  condition  of  the  motor  nerves.  | 

As  an  emetic,  lobelia  should  never  be  us! 
at  present  it  is  rarely  employed  at  all  ex< 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  the  paroxysms  ot  wi 
it  often  greatly  mitigates,  and  someti 
wholly  relieves,  even  when  not  given  in 
large  enough  to  produce  vomiting.  It  has 
used  also  in  catarrh,  croup,  pertussis,  ana 
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yngeal  and  pectoral  affections,  but  is  chiefly 
uable  where  there  is  bronchial  spasm;  it 
ist  always  be  employed  with  caution.  The 
cture  affords  the  most  eligible  mode  of  ad- 
nistration;  in  asthmatic  cases  it  may  be 
en  in  doses  of  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.) 
ry  hour  until  an  effect  is  produced.  The 
idextract  and  the  tincture  are  official.  The 
>cess  for  the  vinegar,  which  was  dropped  by 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890,  will  be  found 
the  foot-note.1  Nunes  (T.  G.,  1889)  asserts 
t  he  has  used  lobeline  in  a  number  of  cases 
asthma  with  most  excellent  results  in 
es  of  from  three-fourths  of  a  grain  to  six 
uns  a  day;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
t  he  had  a  very  impure  alkaloid,  and  that 
h  doses  of  a  pure  sample  would  be  highly 
lgerous. 

Dose,  antispasmodic,  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.). 
)ff.  Prep. — Fluidextraetum  Lobelise,  17.  8.; 
ictura  Lobelia?,  U.  8.;  Tinctura  Lobelia? 
herea,  Br. 

LOTIO  HYDRARGYRI  FLAVA.  Br. 

YELLOW  MERCURIAL  LOTION 

(lo'tl-o  hy-driir'fry-i  I  fla'va ) 

qua  Phagedaenica  Flava  ;  Lotio  Flava,  Yellow 
sh,  Yellow  Lotion  ;  Eau  phagedOnique,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
\  divine  de  Kernel,  Phagedenique,  Fr. ;  Phage- 
lsches  Wasser,  Altschadenwasser,  G. 

Mercuric  Chloride,  20  grains  (Imperial)  op 
6  gramme;  Solution  of  Lime,  10  ft.,  ounces 
op.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres.  Mix." 

This  lotion  is  about  11  per  cent,  stronger 
n  that  official  in  the  Br.  Ph.  1885. 

LOTIO  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRA.  Br. 

BLACK  MERCURIAL  LOTION 

(lo'ti-6  hy-driir'gy-rl  nigra) 

1ua  Phageda?niea  Nigra  :  Lotio  Nigra,  Aqua  Nigra, 
m  Mereurialis  Nigra  ;  Black  Wash.  Black  Lotion  ; 
1  nagedemque  noire,  Fr. ;  Schwarzes  Wasser,  G. 

Mercurous  Chloride,  30  grains  (Imperial) 
0.685  gramme;  Glycerin,  i  ft.  ounce  (Imp. 
as.)  or '5  cubic  centimetres;  Mucilage  of 
igacanth,  1}   ft.  ounces    (Imp.   meas.)  or 


Return  Lobelias,  U.  S.  1880.  Vinegar  of  Lobelia. 
nowre  de  Lobelie  enftee,  Fr.  ;  Lobelienessig,  G.) 
Joeiia,  in  No.  30  powder,  ten  parts  [or  one 
../J? r?e -fourths  ounces  av.]  ;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid, 
waent  quantit it,  to  make  one  hundred  parts 
™  S  .  1-  Moisten  the  powder  with  five  parts 
one  flmdounce  |  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  pack  it 
■  tv?  A, c°nical  glass  percolator,   and  gradually 

uuuted  Acetic  Acid  upon  it  until  one  hundred 
w  I  or  one  pint]  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained." 
rpratir!nesu r  of  L°belia  may  also  be  prepared  by 

laung  the  powder  in  one  pint  of  Diluted  Acetic 
insr  th  Sevln  da;rs-  expressing  the  liquid,  and  fil- 
lohpii«  ST?  Paper.  This  is  an  active  preparation 
u  ,!'?;  Dose,  as  an  expectorant  for  an  adult. 
,  ,'rt?  mmims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75 
draeir  ilP  Paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  one 
its  ni*li(  7.5^Cc  )  mav  be  given  every  two  or  three 
,rs  until  relief  is  obtained 


12.5  cubic  centimetres;  Solution  of  Lime,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Triturate  the  Mercurous 
Chloride  with  the  Glycerin  and  Mucilage  of 
Tragacanth;  transfer  to  a  bottle;  add  two  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  20  cubic  centimetres  of. 
the  Solution  of  Lime;  shake  well;  add  sufficient 
Solution  of  Lime  to  produce  ten  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Lotion."  Br.  The  addition  of  glycerin 
and  mucilage  of  tragacanth  improves  this  lotion 
by  aiding  in  the  suspension  of  the  insoluble 
powder. 

LOTIONES. 

LOTIONS 

(lo-tl-o'ne§) 

Washes;  Lotions,  Fr.;  Wasehungen,  G. 

This  class  has  been  introduced  into  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  in  order  to  give  official 
recognition  to  two  preparations,  the  black 
wash  or  lotio  nigra,  and  the  yellow  wash,  or 
lotio  flava,  which  have  long  been  in  use,  and 
which  will  be  found  above,  and  treated  of  under 
Calomel  and  Corrosive  Sublimate  at  pages  622 
and  617  of  this  work. 

LUPULINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LUPULIN 

(lu-pu-lfnum) 

"  The  glandular  trichomes  separated  from 
the  fruit"  of  Humulus  Lupulus  Linne  (Fam. 
Moracece)."  U.  S.  "Glands  obtained  from 
the  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus.  Linn.  It 
should  contain  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  ot 
matter  insoluble  in  ether,  and  yields  not  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  ash  when  incinerated. 
Br. 

Lupulina.  Pharm.  1870;  Lupulinic  Glands  ;  Lupulin. 
Fr.  Cod.;  Lupulite,  Fr.;  (Jlanduke  Lupuli.  Hopfen- 
mehl,  Lupulin,  G. ;  Luppoiino,    It.;  Lupulino.  bp. 

Lupulin  is  officially  described  as  "  a  granular 
powder,  bright  brownish-yellow  becoming  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  resinous;  its  component  tri- 
chomes somewhat  globular  or  ellipsoidal,  0J 
to  0.3  Mm.  in  diameter,  multicellular:  having 
the  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  hops.  Not 
less  than  60  percent,  of  Lupulin  is  soluble  in 
ether,  and  when  incinerated,  it  should  yield  not 
more  than  10  percent,  of  ash."  I  ■  S.  ( N>e 
Humulus,  p.  615.)1 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextraetum  Lupulini.  U.  k.; 
Oleoresina  Lupulini,  V.  S. 


i  t    «    Ward  found    as  the  result  of  an  examina- 
the  commerciar  article  ^  ^  54.24^41  ^ 
lit  tf  y^^OL 30^nd  31  42  per  cent 
of  ash.    The  samples  were  all  gritty,    u  • 
656.) 
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LYCOPODIUM.  U.  S. 

LYCOPODIUM 

( ly-CQ-po'di-um ) 

"  The  spores  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  Linne 
or  of  other  species  of  Lycopodium  (Fam.  Ly- 
copodiacece) ."  U.  S. 

Semen  Lycopodii,  Pulvis  Lycopodii,  Sulphur  Vege- 
table;  Vegetable  Sulphur;  Lycopode,  Fr.  God.; 
Soufre  vegetal,  Fr.;  Lycopodium,  P.  6.;  Barlapp- 
Bamen,  Streupulver,  Hexenmehl,  Blitzpulver,  O.;  Lico- 
podio,  It.,  Sp. 

Lycopodium  clavatum,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant. 
(1753)  1101;  B.  &  T.  299.— This  plant,  com- 
monly called  club  moss,  has  a  trailing,  branch- 
ing stem,  several  feet  long,  and  thickly  beset 
with  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ribless,  smooth, 
partly  serrate  leaves  with  a  capillary  point, 
curved  upward,  and  of  a  deep  green  color. 
The  fructification  is  in  terminal  spikes,  single 
or  in  pairs,  with  crowded  ovate,  entire,  pointed 
scales,  bearing  in  the  axil  a  transversely  oval 
sporange  which  splits  nearly  to  the  base  and 
contains  the  narrow  reticulate  spores.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  spores  are  collected  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Lycopodium  is  "  a  fine,  pale  yel- 
lowish, very  mobile  powder,  nearly  inodorous 
and  tasteless,  floating  upon  water  and  not 
wetted  by  it,  but  sinking  on  being  boiled  with 
it,  and  burning  with  a  quick  flash  when  thrown 
into  a  flame.  Spores  tetrahedral  with  one  con- 
vex side,  the  surface  being  delicately  reticu- 
lated, from  0.025  to  0.040  Mm.  in  diameter. 
The  microscope  should  show  no  pollen  or  starch 
grains  or  particles  of  sand.  The  ash  remaining 
upon  ignition  should  not  exceed  5  percent."  U. 
S.  Bucholz  in  1807  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
a  fixed  oil.  Fliickiger,  however,  by  thoroughly 
comminuting  the  spores  of  lycopodium  with 
sand,  obtained  47  per  cent,  of  a  bland  oil  of 
bright  yellow  color  and  sp.  gr.  0.925,  which  does 
not  congeal  even  at  — 15°  C.  (5°  F.).  A. 
Barkowski  obtained  from  the  spores  of  Lyco- 
podium clavatum  48.5  per  cent,  of  a  neutral 
non-drying  oil,  very  similar  to  almond  oil. 
This  oil  contains  2  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  acid 
called  lycopodic  acid  (CisHseCh),  80  per  cent, 
of  oleic  acid,  a  minute  quantity  of  a  vegetable 
cholesterin  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Hesse 
from  Calabar  beans,  8.2  per  cent,  of  glycerin 
and  3  per  cent,  of  arachidic,  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  The  lycopodic  acid  crystallizes  in 
silky  needles,  it  is  doubly  refracting  like  quartz, 
and  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  dioxystearic 
acid.  (D.  C,  1891,  155.)  Stenhouse  found 
volatile  bases  to  be  present  in  very  small 
amount.  The  ash  amounts  to  4  per  cent.  It 
contains  alumina  and  1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  not  alkaline.  (Pharmacographia, 
2d  ed.,  732.)  Lycopodium  is  often  adulterated 
with  the  pollen  of  the  pines  and  firs,  and  some- 
times with  talc  and  starch.  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  a  specimen  came  into  the  possession  of 
Benj.  Lillard  which  was  found  to  contain  one- 


half  of  its  bulk  of  dextrin.  (Ch.  Ph.,  Sept. 
1873.)  Folleto  recommends  two  reactions  to  de- 
tect pollen :  one  by  adding  to  a  syrupy  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  to 
saturation;  the  pollen  is  colored  yellow  by  this 
reagent,  lycopodium  is  not  colored;  the  other 
reagent  is  methyl-green,  which  colors  pollen 
green,  but  does  not  color  lycopodium.  (Ph. 
Centralh.,  1896,  527.) 

Uses. — Lycopodium  is  used  as  an  absorbent 
application  to  excoriated  surfaces,  especially 
those  which  occur  in  the  folds  of  the  skin 
in  infants.  In  pharmacy  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  rolling  of  the  pilular. 
mass,  and  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the 
pills  when  formed.  The  moss  itself  has  been  [ 
esteemed  diuretic  and  antispasmodic;  its  decoc- 
tion has  been  employed  in  rheumatism,  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  in  the  removal  of. 
plica  Polonica,  but  it  has  fallen  into  complete 
desuetude. 

MAGNESII  CARBONAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

MAGNESIUM  CARBONATE 

(mag-ne'si-I  car'bo-nas) 

Approximately  (MgC03)4. 
Mg  ( OH )  2  +  5H30  =  482.26 

"Magnesium  Carbonate  [ (C0.0aMg)4.Mg(< ' 
H)a-f-5H20]  should  yield,  upon  ignition,  nc 
less  than  40  percent,  of  residue,  of  which  nc 
less  than  96  percent,  should  consist  of  pm 
magnesium  oxide."    U.  S. 

Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis,  Light  Magnesium  Carbona- 
Br.;  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosus,  Heavy  Magnesiu 
Carbonate,  Br. ;  Magnesia  Hydrico-carbomca,  Carbon 
Magnesieus,  Magnesia  Alba,  Magnesia?  Carbonas,  Ui 
bonate  of  Magnesia;  Carbonate  de  Magnesie  omcia 
Fr.  Cod. ;  Magnesie  blanche,  Fr. ;  Magnesium  « 
bonlcum,  P.  G.;  Magnesiumcarbonat,  Konlensai 
Magnesia,  Weisse  Magnesia,  <?. ;  Idrocarbonato  di  m. 
nesio,  Carbonato  di  Magnesia,  It.;  Carbonato  m I 
nesico,  Magnesia  blanca,  Sp. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  magnesium  csA 
bonate  is  official  under  one  name  "  Magne. 
Carbonas ;"  this  corresponds  nearly  with  m 
nesii  Carbonas  Levis  "  of  the  British  Pharn 
copceia. 

Magnesium  Carbonate  sometimes  occurs  as 
native  mineral  known  as  magnesite,  the  b 
deposits  of  which  are  those  of  the  Grec^ 
Archipelago,  though  a  common  variety  is  ioi 
in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    That  which  is  sold 
commerce  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by 
manufacturer.    In  the  British  Pharmacopj , 
directions  are  given  for  preparing  it  in  ;f 
forms:    that  of  Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis, 
Light  Magnesium  Carbonate;  and  that  ot  m ..j 
nesii   Carbonas  Ponderosus,  or  Heavy  i 
nesium  Carbonate.   The  following  are  the  <u 
tions:  .  , . 

1.  Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis.   LigM  m 
nesium    Carbonate,    Br.-"  This  prepare 
3(MgCOs),Mg(HO)2,4H20,  may  be  obtai 
bv  the  following  process.  Magnesiuir .  , 
phate,  10  ounces  (Imperial)  or  125  gramx 
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ium  Carbonate,  12  ounces  (Imp.)  or  150 
nmes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
Dissolve  the  Magnesium  Sulphate  and 
Sodium  Carbonate  each  in  half  a  gallon 
meas.)  or  one  litre  of  cold  Distilled 
ter;  mix  the  two  solutions;  boil  the  mix- 
f or  fifteen  minutes ;  transfer  the  precipitate 
calico  filter;  pour  upon  it  boiling  Distilled 
er  until  the  washings  are  free  from  sui- 
tes; dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212° 
100°  C.)."  Br.  The  resulting  carbonate  is 
acterized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as 
very  light  powder,  which,  when  examined 
u  er  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of 
rphous  particles  with  numerous  slender 
ms  intermixed.  The  other  characters  and 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Heavy  Mag- 
um  Carbonate."  Br. 

Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosus.  Heavy 
mesium    Carbonate.    Br. — "  This  prepara- 
3(MgCOs),Mg(HO)a,4H20,  may  be  ob- 
ti  ed  by  the  following  process.  Magnesium 
mate,  10  ounces  (Imperial)  or  125  gram- 
Sodium  Carbonate,  12  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  a  sufji- 
quantity.    Dissolve  the  Magnesium  Sul- 
e  and  the  Sodium  Carbonate  each  in  a 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
c  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water;  mix 
solutions,  and  evaporate  to  dryness;  digest 
residue  for  half  an  hour  with  two  pints 
p.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
ae  Distilled  Water,  and  having  collected  the 
luble  matter  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  re- 
edly  with  the  Distilled  Water  until  the 
fings  are  free  from  sulphates;   dry  the 
V  luct  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212° 
'"lOO0  C.).»  Br. 
his  is  essentially  the  old  process  of  the  Dub- 
College,  and  yields  a  product  which  is 
acterized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as 
white  granular  powder,   which  dissolves 
lily,   with   effervescence,    in    the  diluted 
eral  acids,  the  solutions  affording  the  reac- 
s  characteristic  of  magnesium.    5  grammes 
ined  at  a  red  heat  should  be  reduced  to  2.1 
nmes.   It  should  yield  no  characteristic  re- 
an  with  the  tests  for  iron,  aluminium,  or 
*  ;ium,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with 
tests  for  chlorides  or  sulphates."  Br. 
otassium  carbonate  is  less  desirable  than 
um  carbonate  for  the  preparation  of  mag- 
um  carbonate.    It  is  difficult  to  separate 
last  portions  of  potassium  sulphate  from 
precipitate,  and  potassium  carbonate  usually 
ains  silica,  which  is  thrown  down  with  the 
nesia.   The  consequence  is  that,  when  pre- 
3d  with  that  salt,  magnesium  carbonate  is 
'e  to  be  gritty  to  the  touch  and  to  have 
alme  taste.    The  following  method  is  said 
oe  pursued  by  some  of  the  best  manufac- 
rs.   To  a  saturated  solution  of  100  parts 
magnesium  sulphate,  a  solution  of  125  parts 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually 
H  the  solutions  being  constantly  stirred, 
mixture  is  heated  to  ebullition,  to  complete 


the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  which  is  then 
washed  with  tepid  and  finally  with  cold  water, 
until  the  washings  no  longer  give  a  precipitate 
with  barium  salts.  When  sufficiently  washed, 
the  carbonate  is  allowed  to  drain  for  one  or 
two  days  on  large  linen  filters,  and  is  then 
placed  in  wooden  moulds  with  a  porous  bottom 
of  brick  or  gypsum,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
in  order  to  give  it  a  square  and  compact  form. 
According  to  Otto  and  Gabler,  very  pure 
magnesium  carbonate  is  made  at  Nauheim, 
Germany.  Pattinson's  process  is  used.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that,  on  treating  calcined 
dolomite,  in  the  presence  of  water,  with 
carbon  dioxide  under  pressure,  the  magnesia 
dissolves  as  bicarbonate  before  any  of  the 
accompanying  lime  enters  in  solution.  The  cal- 
cined and  finely  powdered  mineral  is  introduced, 
together  with  water,  into  a  cylinder  with  a 
horizontal  axis,  and,  while  it  is  being  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  a  stirring  apparatus, 
carbon  dioxide,  under  a  pressure  of  five  to  six 
atmospheres,  is  forced  into  it.  The  resulting 
solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate,  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  lime,  if  the  process  has  been 
properly  managed,  is  then  transferred  to  a 
vertical  cylinder,  where  it  is  heated  with  steam, 
whereby  magnesium  carbonate  is  separated, 
which  is  collected,  formed  into  prismatic  pieces, 
and  dried.  The  carbon  dioxide  required  issues 
from  the  earth  immediately  outside  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  dolomite  is  furnished  by  the 
quarries  of  May  and  Urban,  near  Dietz  and 
Steelen  on  the  Lahn.  (A.  Pharm.,  Aug.  1880; 
N.  R.,  Sept.  1881.)  J.  G.  Ferrier  criticized 
the  processes  for  making  the  carbonates  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia;  he  stated  that  there 
was  a  conspicuous  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
results  obtained.   (P.  J.,  1904,  586.) 

The  density  of  magnesium  carbonate  is  said 
to  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  solutions 
from  which  it  is  first  precipitated,  and  its  fine- 
ness and  softness  to  the  touch,  upon  the  use 
of  sodium  carbonate  in  its  preparation.  Much 
of  the  magnesium  carbonate  formerly  used  in 
this  country  was  imported  from  England  and 
Ireland,  but  that  now  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  a  home  product.  The  Keasbey 
&  Mattison  Company,  who  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  carbonate  at  the  present  time, 
use  the  process  of  decomposing  calcined 
dolomite  by  forcing  carbon  dioxide  into  its 
aqueous  mixture,  and  heating  this  to  precipi- 
tate the  carbonate.  When  made  from  bittern, 
magnesium  carbonate  is  contaminated  witii 
calcium  carbonate,  salts  of  lime  being  contained 
in  sea  water,  and  when  it  is  prepared  from 
maenesite,  or  from  magnesian  schist,  iron  is 
almost  alwavs  present.  The  only  way  m  which 
these  impurities  can  be  avoided  is  to  prepare 
pure  magnesium  sulphate  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization, and  to  use  a  pure  sodium  carbonate. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  water  with  which 
ti  e  precipitate  is  washed  should  be  free  from 
earthy  salts,  which  would  be  decomposed  and 
contaminate  the  magnesia.    Kippenberger  pre- 
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pares  crystallized  magnesium  carbonate  by 
shaking  freshly  precipitated  magnesium  car- 
bonate with  a  solution  of  potassium  bicarbo- 
nate at  the  ordinary  temperature;  much  of 
the  magnesium  carbonate  dissolves  and  crys- 
tallizes out  of  the  filtered  solution  upon  standing 
for  a  day.  Sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  potassium  salt,  but  the  crystals 
are  smaller.    (Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  1894,  177.) 

Properties. — Magnesium  carbonate  is  inodor- 
ous, nearly  insipid,  perfectly  white,  smooth 
to  the  touch,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
requiring  2493  parts  of  cold  and  9000  parts 
of  hot  water  for  solution.  It  is  decomposed 
by  strong  heat,  by  all  the  acids,  by  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  barium  and  strontium  hy- 
droxides, and  by  acidulous  and  metallic  salts. 
It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  light,  white, 
friable  masses,  or  a  bulky,  white  powder,  with- 
out odor,  and  having  a  slightly  earthy  taste; 
permanent  in  the  air.  Practically  insoluble  in 
water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  solu- 
ble in  dilute  acids  with  effervescence.  When 
strongly  heated,  the  salt  loses  water  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  is  converted  into  magnesium 
oxide.  A  filtered  solution  of  the  salt  in  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  am- 
monium chloride  T.S.  and  an  excess  of  am- 
monia water,  yields  with  sodium  phosphate 
T.S.,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate."  TJ.  S. 
Pereira  states  that  the  light  carbonate,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  an  amorphous  powder,  more  or  less 
intermingled  with  slender  prismatic  crystals, 
which  appear  as  if  they  were  eroded  or  efflores- 
cent; the  heavy  carbonate  consists  of  granules 
of  various  sizes,  without  any  traces  of  the 
prismatic  crystals  observed  'in  the  former 
variety. 

A  solution  in  carbonic  acid  water,  prepared 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  reservoir  con- 
taining magnesium  carbonate  suspended  in 
water,  _  has  been  introduced  into  use  as  a 
cathartic  and  antacid.  Dinneford's  Mag- 
nesia is  a  solution  of  this  nature.  According 
to  Christison,  it  contains  only ,  nine  grains  of 
carbonate  in  the  fiuidounce,  though  alleged  to 
contain  twice  that  quantity.  Its  taste  is  more 
disagreeable  than  that  of  the  undissolved  car- 
bonate. A  formula  for  this  preparation  has 
been  introduced  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  the  name  of  Liquor  Magnesia  Carbonatis 
(see  page  724). 

Adulterations    and    Tests  The  following 

are  the  official  tests:  "If  a  mixture  of  1  Gim 
of  Magnesium  Carbonate  with  50  Cc.  of  water 
be  heated  to  boiling,  and,  after  cooling,  fil- 
tered, the  filtrate,  if  evaporated  to  dryness 
upon  a  water-bath,  should  leave  not  more 
than  0.001  Gm.  of  residue  (limit  of  foreign 
soluble  salts).  Ten  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  50),  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
sufficient  acetic  acid  for  solution,  should  not 
be  rendered  more  than  slightly  opalescent 
within  five  minutes  by  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 


(limit  of  calcium).    If  1  Gm.  of  Magnesm 
Carbonate  be  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucibl 
the  residue  should  weigh  not  less  than 
Gm.    If  1  Gm.  of  Magnesium  Carbonate 
dissolved  in   20  Cc.   of   diluted  hydrochlor  , 
acid,  the  solution  should  be  colorless  and  ncjj 
give  an  immediate  blue  coloration  upon  til 
addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.  (liml 
of  iron),  nor  should  another  solution  of  til 
same  strength  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Tej 
for  other  heavy  metals   (see  Part  III,  Tell 
No.  121).    If  0.400  Gm.  of  recently  ignitt! 
and  cooled  Magnesium  Carbonate  be  dissolve 
in  25  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  n!| 
more  than  5.8  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  h;| 
droxide  V.S.  should  be  required  for  neutra, 
zation,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as  inc 
cator  (each  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.j 
consumed,  being  equivalent  to  5  percent, 
pure  magnesium  oxide)."  U.  S.  Magneshi; 
carbonate  may  contain  an  alkaline  carbonate 
sulphate,  or  both,  from  insufficient  washin 
also  sodium  chloride,  alumina,  and  calcium  c;  j 
bonate.    If  water  boiled  on  it  changes  ti| 
in  eric,  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  indicated, 
barium  chloride  produces  a  precipitate  in  tl 
water,  the  presence  of  a  sulphate  or  carbon;,, 
is  shown,  and  if  silver  nitrate  produces  p 
cipitation,  a  chloride  is  indicated.  When 
solved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
excess  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  alumii 
which  is  almost  always  present  in  minute  qui  j 
tity,  and  ammonium  oxalate,  afterwards  adc 
to   the   filtered   chloride   solution,  will  tin- 
down   calcium   oxalate   if   lime  be  prese  \ 
When  the  same  solution,  nearly  neutraliz 
is  rendered  blue  by  potassium  ferrocyam 
iron  is  indicated. 

Composition. — -According  to  Berzelius,  m 
nesium    carbonate    of    commerce  (magne 
alba)  is  a  combination  of  three  molecules 
magnesium  carbonate  with  one  of  magnesi 
hydroxide.    According  to  Phillips,  whose  ai 
ysis  agrees  with  a  subsequent  one  by  Fowi 
four  molecules  of  the  carbonate  are  combii 
with  one  of  the  hydroxide  and  four  of  wa 
(P.  J.,  iii.  480.)    The  formula  given  by 
British  Pharmacopoeia  is  3MgC03  +  Mg(01 
-f  4H2O;  in  other  words,  a  combination 
three  molecules  of  magnesium  carbonate, 
of  magnesium  hydroxide,  and  four  of  wa; 
while  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  mad 
4MgCOa  +  Mg  ( OH )  2  +  5H2O,  which  is  retai 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).    The  composition 
tfiis  salt  varies  with  the  mode  of  preparat 

Uses. — Magnesium  carbonate  is  antacid,  i 
by  combining  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  beco 
generally  cathartic.  When  it  undergoes 
change  in  the  alimentary  canal  it  produce 
purgative  effect.  Under  these  circmnstaj 
it  may  usually  be  made  to  operate  by  follow 
it  with  draughts  of  lemonade.  It  is  us 
in  all  cases  which  require  a  laxative  ant? 
and,  though  prone  to  produce  flatulence  un 
sequence  of  the  liberation  of  its  carbon  <bj 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  there: 
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I'dinary  cases  inferior  to  calcined  magnesia, 
sometimes   operates   favorably,    in  conse- 
lience  of  this  very  property,  in  sick  stomach 
[tended  with  acidity.    Magnesium  carbonate 
also  an  excellent  antilitbic  when  uric  acid 
present  in  excess.    It  is  best  administered 
water  or  milk.   In  order  that  it  may  be  uni- 
Irmly  diffused  through  water,  it  should  be  pre- 
|)usly  rubbed  down  with  syrup  or  ginger  syrup, 
lagnesium  carbonate  is  a  useful  agent  for 
[fusing  camphor  and  the  volatile  oils  through 
Iter,  in  preparing  unofficial  medicated  waters, 
Id  is  also  used  with  a  similar  purpose  as  a 
[fusing  agent  in  preparing  syrups  or  elixirs. 
tDose,  thirty   to   one   hundred   and  twenty 
tins  (2  to  7.7  Gm.). 

I)ff.  Prep. — Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis,  U.  S.; 
[ichiscus  Bismuthi  Compositus,  Br.  It  is  used 
h  in  several  official  syrups. 

MAGNESII  OXIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

|  MAGNESIUM  OXIDE,  MAGNESIA  [Magnesia, 
Pharm.  1890,  Calcined  Magnesia] 

( mag-ne'si-I  ox'i-dum ) 
ID  ==  40.06 

jit  should  contain,  after  ignition,  not  less 
tli  96  percent,  of  pure  Magnesium  Oxide. 
Ijhould  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels."  U.  S. 

■ght  Magnesium  Oxide,  MgO,  is  prepared 
bfcxposing  Light  Magnesium  Carbonate  to  a 
d|  red  heat."  Br. 

Magnesia  Levis,  Br.,  Light  Magnesia ;  Magnesia 
tMnata ;  Magnesie  calcinee,  Fr.  God. ;  Magngsie, 
f  |  Magnesia  Usta,  P.  Q. ;  Gebrannte  Magnesia,  <?.; 
u|lo  di  magnesio,  It.;  Oxido  magnesieo,  Sp. 

the  British  Pharmacopoeia  1885  directions 
given  for  preparing  two  forms  of  mag- 
,  one  called  Magnesia  Levis,1  or  Light 
esia,  from  the  Light  Carbonate,  and  the 
J*  Magnesia  Ponderosa,  from  the  Heavy 
P  Jowaie.  It  is  the  former  which  corresponds 
w|  °ur  ordinary  magnesia.  Neither  Pharma- 
cia gives  a  detailed  process. 

j  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  water  and 
(i,|m  dioxide  of  the  magnesium  carbonate  are 
"lied,  and  the  earth  is  obtained  pure.  Ac- 
ting to  Black,  the  carbonate  loses  seven- 
tw|ths  of  its  weight  by  calcination.  Brande 
s!J.|tliat  the  loss  varies  from  50  to  60  per  cent., 
°i|hich  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  is  water: 
gC0s)4  +  M^  (OH)  2  +  SHaO  = 

5MgO  +  6H2O  +  4C02 
Al|t  the  close  of  the  process  the  earth  exhibits 
unous  or  phosphorescent  appearance, 
_  is  said  to  be  a  good  criterion  of  its  free- 
«"jfrom  carbon  dioxide.  (Duncan.)  A  more 
p"|n  indication,  however,  is  the  absence  of 
Jescence  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 


[J*  °f .  Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesium  four 
i>il'  1 at  it  into  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible 
lnrise  y  by  a  lid-  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red 
nil™1  a,..sma11  ■quantity,  taken  from  the  centre 
l,rlrt  \l     •  coole<J,  moistened  with  water,  and 
-|u  into  warm   diluted  sulphuric   acid,  causes 
frvescence."  Br.  1885. 

1(48) 


to  a  little  of  the  magnesia,  previously  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a 
very  intense  heat  is  requisite  in  the  calcination. 
The  temperature  of  ignition  is  sufficient  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and' 
any  increase  serves  only  to  render  the  magnesia 
harder,  denser,  less  readily  soluble  in  acids,  and 
consequently  less  useful  as  a  medicine.  In  order 
to  insure  a  pure  product,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  carbonate  employed  be  free  from  lime. 
It  should  be  rubbed  to  powder  before  being 
introduced  into  the  pot  or  crucible,  and,  as  in 
consequence  of  its  lightness  it  occupies  a  very 
large  space,  the  plan  has  been  proposed  of 
moistening  and  compressing  it  in  order  to  re- 
duce its  bulk;  but  the  French  pharmaceutical 
writers  direct  that  the  vessels  employed  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  carbonate,  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  compression.1  The  official  di- 
rection, to  keep  the  magnesia,  after  it  has  been 
prepared,  in  well  closed  vessels,  is  founded  011 
the  fact  that  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  from  the  air,  but,  as  the  absorption  of  the 
gas  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  that  of  water  does 
not  injure  the  preparation,  the  caution  is  often 
neglected.  (See  P.  J.,  1898,  389.)  The  great 
bulk  of  the  oxide  renders  its  introduction  into 
small  bottles  inconvenient.  A  four  ounce  bottle 
holds  only  about  an  ounce  of  the  purest  and 
finest  magnesia.  But  its  specific  gravity  is 
greatly  increased  by  trituration,  and  four  times 
the  quantity  may  be  thus  pressed  into  the  same 
space.  The  density  of  Henry's  Magnesia,  which 
is  at  least  four  times  that  of  the  oxide  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way,  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  intense  heat  employed  in  the  calcina- 
tion. The  conjecture  has  even  been  advanced, 
that  this  magnesia,  which  has  enjoyed  so  great 
a  popularity  in  England  and  this  country,  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  by  potassium  hydroxide,  as 
the  product  afforded  by  this  plan  is  compara- 
tively dense.  It  is  asserted  that  the  magnesia 
prepared  from  the  carbonate  procured  by  pre- 
cipitating magnesium  sulphate  with  potassium 
carbonate  is  softer  to  the  touch  and  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  Henry's  than  that  pre- 
pared from  the  ordinary  carbonate.  The  fact 
is  explained  by  the  presence  in  such  magnesia 

1  In  a  paper  bv  A.  Vee  (,/.  P.  O.,  Avril.  1860,  p. 
84)  it  is  stated 'that  the  magnesia  of  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  Preparation  is  often  found 
dense  granular,  harsh,  and  of  difficult  soluoiutj 
in  the  acids  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  tie 
only  method  heretofore  known  was  to  JPrepare  '  in 
small  quantities,  and  to  stir  the  ^ ring 
calcination   with   an   iron  spoon     The  d  ffl £ 

Ttbat  the  "outer  part   becomes  hea cc    m   ex  ass 
before  the  inner  is  sufficiently  so.    AO  remeuj 
inconvenience.  Vee  uses  a  furnace  and  cruciD  e  o 

peculiar  shape,  so  a '""PE*  tb**e£ ^centfrneters  ( 2.7 
not  be  in  layers  thicker  than  sev en 
inches..  may  be  exposed  equ^ab^o  nea  fl 
longer  exposed  than  may  be  neces.*  .  t  and 

Tuition     For   an    account    ot    rue   ''^i'-1'"      r  p 
of  tie  proper  method  of  roanagement,  see  A.  J.  P- 
1S62.    p.  522. 
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of  a  little  potassium  sulphate,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  entirely  to  free  it  in  consequence  of 
the  sparing  solubility  of  this  salt,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  silica,  which  originally  existed  in  the 
potassium  carbonate  employed  to  decompose  the 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  of  which  sodium  car- 
bonate is  destitute.  According  to  Richard 
Phillips,  Jr.,  if  equivalent  quantities  of  crystal- 
lized magnesium  sulphate  and  crystallized  so- 
dium carbonate  be  boiled  together  in  water,  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residual 
salts  calcined,  and  the  sodium  sulphate  dissolved 
out  by  water,  the  magnesia  obtained  will  be 
dense.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xvi.  118.)  By  packing 
the  carbonate  closely  in  the  crucible,  or  by 
moistening  and  then  compressing  it  strongly  in 
a  cloth,  before  calcination,  a  heavy  magnesia  is 
obtamed.  The  advantages  of  Henry's  mag- 
nesia, independently  of  the  convenience  of  its 
less  bulk,  are  its  greater  softness  and  more 
ready  miscibility  with  water.  A  preparation 
similar  to  Henry's  is  made  by  T.  J.  Husband  of 
Philadelphia.  In  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  heavy  magnesia,  T.  H.  Barr,  after  trying 
various  methods,  obtained  the  best  results  either 
by  precipitating  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  with  a  like  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  or  by  decomposing  mag- 
nesium chloride  by  heat.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.  193.) 
P.  E.  Alessandri  proposes  the  following  method, 
which  is  both  simple  and  rapid,  for  preparing 
"  heavy "  calcined  magnesia.  Take  ordinary 
calcined  magnesia,  free  from  carbonate,  moisten 
it,  in  a  mortar,  with  pure  absolute  alcohol,  and 
triturate  it,  at  first  gently,  afterwards  with 
some  force,  but  not  rapidly.  During  the  agita- 
tion, the  magnesia  is  to  be  moistened  three  or 
four  times  with  fresh  portions  of  the  alcohol, 
and  the  operation  is  suspended  when  the  bulk 
of  the  magnesia  appears  to  remain  stationary. 
Then  remove  the  mass,  dry  it,  rub  it  to  powder, 
and  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  The  product  occu- 
pies only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  original 
bulk;  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  practical  uses. 
{N.  R.,  March,  1882.) 

Magnesia  is  now  manufactured  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  the  domestic  product  having 
almost  entirely  supplanted  that  which  was  for- 
merly imported  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Company  have  erected  ex- 
tensive works  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  although  the 
greater  part  of  their  output  is  magnesium  car- 
bonate, which  is  used  in  the  arts  mainly  as  a 
uon-eonductor  of  heat.  This  company  also 
makes  light  and  heavy  calcined  magnesia  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  dolomite  is  now  ex- 
clusively used  as  the  source  of  the  magnesium 
'compounds.  (See  Magnesii  Carbonas  for  fur- 
ther information.) 

Pereira  found  light  magnesia,  under  the 
microscope,  to  exhibit  the  same  forms  observed 
in  the  light  carbonate,  namely,  one  portion  was 
amorphous  and  of  a  floeculent  or  granular  con- 
sistence, and  another  ^as  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  .prismatic  crystals,  while  the  heavy 
magnesia  was  homogeneous,  exhibiting  no  traces 


of  crystals,  and  consisting  of  minute  granule, 
more  or  less  cohering  into  small  soft  balls  o 
masses.  (P.  Jv  viii.  235.) 

Properties. — Magnesium  oxide  or  magnesia  i 
a  very  light,  white,  inodorous  powder,  of 
feeble  alkaline  taste.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  eommonli 
stated  at  2.3.    It  was  deemed  infusible  unt: 
melted  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpip 
of  Hare.    When  sufficiently  heated,  it  conduct 
electricity  and  shines  with  an  intense  ligh 
which  fact  is  utilized  in  the  Nernst  lamji 
Water  sprinkled  upon  it  is  absorbed  to  the  e: 
tent  of  about  18  per  cent.,  but  with  scarce! 
any  increase  of  temperature.    It  is  almost  in 
soluble,  requiring,  according  to  Fyf e,  5142  par 
of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  36,000  parts  of  boilir 
water,  for  solution.    Water  thus  impregnate 
has  no  effect  on  vegetable  colors,  but  magnes 
itself  produces  a  brown  stain  by  contact  wi 
moistened    turmeric    paper.    Magnesia  is 
metallic  oxide,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  ma 
nesium  and  one  of  oxygen.    It  is  officially  d 
scribed  as  "  a  white,  very  bulky,  and  very  ft 
powder,  without  odor,  and  having  an  earth 
but  not  a  saline,  taste.    On  exposure  to  t 
air,  it  slowly  absorbs  moisture  and  carb 
dioxide.    Almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  aci< 
When  moistened  with  water,  it  has  a  fainl 
alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus  paper, 
stirring  1  part  of  Magnesium  Oxide  with 
parts  of  water,  in  a  beaker,  and  allowing 
mixture  to  stand  for  about  half  an  hour, 
will  form  a  gelatinous  mass  of  sufficient  cc 
sistence  to  prevent  it  from  dropping  out  wh 
the  beaker  is  inverted.    A  solution  of  Ma 
nesium  Oxide  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  mis 
•with  ammonium  chloride  T.S.  and  an  excess 
ammonia  water,  yields,  with  sodium  phosph; 
T.S.,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate.   If  a  rn 
ture  of  1  Gm.  of  Magnesium  Oxide  with  50  < 
of  water  be  heated  to  boiling,  and,  after  eoolu 
filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  show  more  th 
a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  with  red  Htm 
paper,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  shov 
not  leave  more  than  0.005  Gm.  of  residue  (lir 
of  foreign  soluble  salts).    If  a  mixture  of 
Gm.  of  Magnesium  Oxide  with  5  Cc.  of  wa 
be  heated  to  boiling,  and,  after  cooling,  , 
poured  into   5   Cc.   of  acetic  acid,  solut: 
should  take  place  without  the  evolution  of '  w 
than  a  few  isolated  gas  bubbles  (limit  of  c 
bonate).    Ten  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  Magnesr 
Oxide  (1  in  50),  prepared  by  the  addition 
sufficient  acetic  acid  for  solution,  should  j 
be  rendered  more  than  slightly  opalescent  wit 
five  minutes  by  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (w 
of  calcium).    If  1  Gm.  of  Magnesium  Ox 
be  dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrocele 
acid,  the  solution  should  be  colorless  and  | 
give  an  immediate  blue  coloration  upon  the 
dition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.  (hnnt 
iron),  and  a  solution  of  Magnesium  Oxide  (J 
20)  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  should  not 
spond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  other >.*a 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)-  ! 
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vm  Oxide  be  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  in 
celain  crucible,  it  should  not  lose  more  than 
ercent.  of  its  weight  (limit  of  water  of 
ation).  If  0.400  Gm.  of  recently  ignited 
cooled  Magnesium  Oxide  be  dissolved  in 
.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  not  more 
5.8  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
should  be  required  for  neutralization, 
yl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator 
Cc.  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
umed  being  equivalent  to  5  percent,  of  pure 
U  nesium  Oxide)."  U.  S.  "A  bulky  white 
ler  differing  from  Heavy  Magnesia  only  in 
eater  lightness,  the  volumes  corresponding 
le  same  weight  being  to  each  other  in  the 
of  three  and  a  half  to  one."  Br. 
ignesium  is  a  white,  very  brilliant  metal, 
p.  gr.  1.75,  resembling  silver,  malleable, 
le  at  a  low  temperature,  and  convertible 
magnesia  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
ture.  It  burns  with  great  facility,  and 
by  its  combustion  a  light  which  is  in- 
ly white  and  very  rich  in  actinic  or  chem- 
active  rays,  so  that  it  finds  wide  applica- 
in  signal  lights   and   for  photography. 

of  the  so-called  "  flash  powders "  con- 
metallic  magnesium  in  a  finely  divided  state 
is  eir  basis.  There  is  a  magnesium  hydroxide, 
ssing  the  formula  Mg(  011)2.    With  nitric 
hydrochloric  acids  magnesia  forms  salts 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  deliques- 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  saline  solu- 
by  the  pure  alkalies  in  the  state  of  a 
wide,  and  by  potassium  and  sodium  car- 
es as  a  carbonate,  but  it  is  not  precipi- 
by  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  nor  by  com- 
ammonium  carbonate, 
gnesia  is  liable  to  contain,  as  impurities, 
esium  carbonate,  lime,  alumina,  silica,  and 
quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  employed 
roduced  in  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
e  from  which  it  is  procured.   Lime,  which 
ery  frequent  impurity,  and  imparts  to  the 
esia  a  more  strongly  alkaline  and  more 
reeable  taste,  is  detected  by  ammonium 
>e  or  potassium  bicarbonate.    Neither  of 
salts  disturbs  a  neutral  solution  of  pure 
esia  in  a  diluted  acid,  but  if  lime  is  present, 
produce  a  precipitate,  the  former  of  cal- 
oxalate,  the  latter  of  calcium  carbonate, 
ding  to  Wittstein,  calcium  oxalate  is  solu- 
the  neutral  salts  of  magnesia,  requiring  50 
of  magnesium  chloride,  and  90  of  mag- 
m  sulphate,  and  consequently  there  might 
precipitate,  or  one  redissolved  by  the 
should  the  proportion  of  lime  be  very 
{J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  216.)    As  mag- 
is  completely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
silica  and  other  impurities  insoluble  in  that 
would  be  left  behind.    Alumina  is  indi- 
by  the  production  of  a  precipitate  when 
ania  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
grains  of  magnesia  in  a  fluidounce  of  hy- 
iiorie  acid.    If  the  magnesia  contain  a 
le  sulphate  or  carbonate,  barium  chloride 
reveal  it  by  producing  a  precipitate  with 


water  digested  on  the  magnesia.  Rochelle  salt 
occurs  as  an  impurity  in  magnesia,  probably  as 
the  result  of  accident.  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1873.) 

Uses. — Magnesium  oxide  is  antacid  and  laxa- 
tive, and  is  much  used,  under  the  name  of 
calcined  magnesia,  in  dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
gout,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  sour 
stomach  and  constipation.  It  is  also  a  favorite 
remedy  in  the  complaints  of  children,  in  which 
acidity  of  the  priinsB  viae  is  often  a  prominent 
symptom.  Its  antacid  properties  render  it  use- 
ful in  gravel  attended  with  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  uric  acid.  Its  advantages  over  mag- 
nesium carbonate  are  that  it  may  be  given  in 
a  smaller  dose  and  does  not  occasion  flatulence.1 
The  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
a  drachm  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.) ;  as  an  antacid 
merely,  or  an  antilithic,  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.)  twice  a  day.  When 
it  meets  with  no  acid,  it  is  apt  to  linger  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  may  in  that  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  lemonade.  It  should  be  administered 
in  water  or  milk,  and  thoroughly  triturated  so  as 
to  render  the  mixture  uniform.  If  mixed  with 
less  than  14  or  15  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  mag- 
nesia is  apt  to  form  a  more  or  less  concrete 
mass,  owing  to  the  production  of  a  hydroxide. 
This  change  does  not  take  place,  or  at  least 
takes  place  much  less  readily,  when  magnesia 
already  saturated  with  moisture  is  employed  in- 
stead of  that  freshly  calcined.  In  this  connec- 
tion Duncan  recommends  boiling  the  magnesia 
for  a  few  moments  with  half  the  quantity  of 
water  prescribed  to  prevent  subsequent  caking. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  anhydrous  mag- 
nesia might  prove  injurious  to  the  stomach  by 
solidifying  its  liquid  contents,  and  the  oxide 
which  has  become  saturated  with  moisture  by 
exposure  to  a  damp  air  is  preferably  recom- 
mended. Freshly  precipitated  magnesium  hy- 
droxide will  serve  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic 
trioxide,  though  less  efficient  than  ferric  hy- 
droxide. The  experiments  of  Carles  have 
shown  that  the  soluble  magnesium  saccharat>>  is 
not  superior  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic  to  simple 
magnesia.  Ohleyer  (L.  L.,  July,  1873)  em- 
ploys magnesia  as  a  dressing  in  ulcers  and 
abrasions," while  Vergely  recommends  for  burns 
calcined  masmesia  triturated  with  milk  so  as  U> 
form  a  paste,  which  should  be  applied  thickly 
several  times  a  day. 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

0ff   Prepl_Ferri  Hydroxidum   cum  Magnosu  . 
Oxido'  U  8.:  Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshiame 
Aromaticum,    U.   S.;   Pulvis   Rhei  Composite. 
U.  S.,  Br.  

.  rrochisci  Magnesia,  U.  S.  1880.    Troches  of  Mag- 
ncsia.—"  Magnesia,    three    hundred    grams  ■ 
Gm.)  :  Nutmeg,  in  fine  powder ■  J f ,„.,„■„, 
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MAGNESII  OXIDUM  PONDEROSUM. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

HEAVY  MAGNESIUM  OXIDE,  HEAVY  MAGNESIA 
[Magnesia  Ponderosa,  Phartn.  1890] 

( mag-ne'^I-I  ox'i-dum  pon'de-ro'surn ) 

MgO  =  40.0G 

"A  white,  dense,  and  very  fine  powder,  which 
should  conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given 
under  Magnesii  Oxidum.  It  differs,  however, 
from  the  latter  in  not  readily  uniting  with 
water  to  form  a  gelatinous  hydroxide."  U.  S. 
11  Heavy  Magnesium  Oxide,  MgO,  is  prepared 
by  exposing  Heavy  Magnesium  Carbonate  to 
a  dull  red  heat."  Br. 

Magnesia  Ponderosa,  Br.,  Heavy  Calcined  Mag- 
nesia ;  Oxide  of  Magnesium  ;  Magnesie  Calcin.ee 
pesante,  Fr. ;  Sell  were  gebrannte  Magnesia,  Cf. 

This  was  directed,  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia 1885,  to  be  prepared  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  light  magnesia,  using,  however, 
the  heavy  carbonate  (Heavy  Magnesium  Car- 
bonate, Br.).  It  is  described  by  the  Br.  Ph. 
1898  as  "  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  the  solutions 
affording  the  reactions  characteristic  of  mag- 
nesium. It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  iron,  aluminium,  cal- 
cium, or  carbonates,  and  only  the  slightest  reac- 
tions with  the  tests  for  chlorides  or  sulphates. 
When  heated  to  dull  redness  it  should  lose  little 
or  no  weight."  Br.  The  two  varieties  of  light 
and  heavy  magnesia  differ  only  in  their  weight 
in  the  same  bulk,  the  volumes  corresponding  to 
the  same  weight  being  to  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  three  and  one-half  to  one.  (See  Mag- 
nesii Oxidum,  page  753.) 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2  to  3.9  6m.). 

MAGNESII  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MAGNESIUM  SULPHATE  [Epsom  Salt] 

(mag-ne'sH  sul'phas) 

MgS04  +  7H20  =  244.69 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.7  percent, 
of  pure  Magnesium  Sulphate  [S02.02Mg  + 
7H2O],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  ves- 
sels." V.  S.  "Magnesium  Sulphate,  MgS04, 
7H2O,  may  be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
the  native  magnesium  carbonates  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  or  by  purifying  the  native  sul- 
phate." Br. 

Sal  Amarum  Sal  Epsomense,  Sal  Anglicum,  Sal 
bedlicense,  Sulfas  Magnesicus ;  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia ;  Sulfate  de  Magnesie.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Sel  d'Epsom, 
»  de  Sedlitz,  bel  amer,  Fr. ;  Magnesium  sulfuricum, 
E;.*  ; ,  aspesiumsulfat,  Sehwefelsaures  Magnesia, 
Bittersalz,  G. ;  Solfato  di  magnesio.  Sulfate  mag- 
nesico,  Sp. 

Magnesium  Sulphate  is  a  constituent  of  sea 
water,  and  of  some  saline  springs.  It  also 
occurs  native,  either  crystallized  in  slender,  pris- 


matic, adhering  crystals,  or  as  an  effloresce], 
on  certain  rocks  and  soils  which  contain  m, 
nesia  and  a  sulphate  or  sulphide.    In  the  Unil 
States  it  is  found  in  the  great  caves  so  nurc 
ous  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountaij 
In  one  of  these  caves,  near  Corydon  in  India! 
it  formed  a  stratum  on  the  bottom  sevtj 
inches  deep,  or  appeared  in  masses  soineti* 
weighing  ten  pounds,  or  disseminated  in 
earth  of  the  cavern,  one  bushel  of  which  yie 
from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  the 
phate.    It  also  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
cavern,  and,  if  it  was  removed,  acicular  c 
tals  again  appeared  in  a  few  weeks.  (CI 
land.) 

Under  the  name  of  kieserite,  a  mineral  is 
tained  from  the  saline  deposits  at  Stassi 
in  Germany,  which  consists  chiefly  of  imj 
magnesium  sulphate.  The  production  of 
serite  for  the  year  1901  was  27,088  tons, 
for  1902,  27,576  tons.  It  is  used  as  a  so 
for  preparing  magnesium ,  sulphate,  and 
ported  from  Germany;  for  a  historical  p 
on  Epsom  salt  by  M.  I.  Wilbert  see  Proc, 
Ph.  A.,  1904,  351. 

Magnesium  sulphate  was  originally  pro 
by  evaporating  the  waters  of  saline  sprin; 
Epsom,  in  England.  Grew  prepared  it  in, 
manner  in  1675.  It  was  afterwards  discoij 
that  the  brine  remaining  after  the  crysta 
tion  of  common  salt  from  sea  water  furn 
by  careful  evaporation  precisely  the  same 
and,  as  this  was  a  much  cheaper  produ 
superseded  the  former.  The  residual  br: 
bittern,  consists  of  magnesium  sulphate 
magnesium  and  calcium  chlorides.  As  the 
nesium  sulphate  crystallizes  first,  it  may 


proper  care  be  obtained  nearly  pure,  altl 
most  frequently  the  salt  prepared  in  this 
is  deliquescent  from  the  presence  of  magni 
chloride.    It  may  be  freed  from  this  imp, 
by  washing  the  crystals  with  their  own  satv 
solution.    It  was  from  this  source  tlw 
greater  part  of  the  Epsom  salt  of  com 
was  long  obtained  in  Europe.    The  salt 
of  New  England  supplied  our  own  markel 
an  impure  and  deliquescent  sulphate.  Wr 
improvements  of  chemistry,  other  and  I 
processes  have  been  adopted.    In  the  nei|I 
hood  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  magnesium  sul 
is  prepared  in  large  quantities  from  a  set;  *l 
rock  containing  magnesia  and  iron  sin  • 
The  mineral  is  roasted,  and  exposed  in 
for  some  months  to  the  action  of  air  and 
It  is  then  lixiviated,  the  ferrous  sulpha 
composed  by  lime  water,  and  the  salt  oh 
pure  by  repeated  solution  and  crystalnzat 
William  Henry  of  Manchester,  wbos 
cined  magnesia  became  famous  througho 
world,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  mode  0 
paring  magnesia  and  its  salts  fromjhe 
magnesium  and  calcium  carbonate,—!  1 
mite  of  mineralogists.    His  process  was  nj 
off  the  carbon  dioxide  by  heat,  and  to 
the  remaining  earth  into  hydroxides,  we 
these  with  a'sufficient  quantity  of  hyaw. 
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to  dissolve  out  the  lime,  and  then  con- 
:1  the  magnesia  into  a  sulphate  either  by 
ihuric  acid  or  by  ferrous  sulphate, 
he  salt  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Balti- 
and  Philadelphia  from  a  silicious  magne- 
hydroxide.    This  mineral  occurs  in  veins 
"i  serpentine  and  other  magnesian  rocks 
abound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore 
i  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the  dolo- 
in  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  is  the 
;  entire  absence  of  lime,  owing  to  which 
is  little  or  no  waste  of  acid,  and  the 
ation  is  much  simplified.    The  mineral  is 
iced  to  a  fine  powder  and  saturated  with 
huric  acid.    The  mass  is  then  dried  and 
ned  at  a  red  heat,  in  order  to  convert  any 
)us  sulphate  which  may  be  present  into  fer- 
ixide.   It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
um  sulphide  added  to  separate  any  remain- 
portion  of  iron.    The  salt  is  crystallized 
ai  dissolved  a  third  time,  in  order  to  purify  it. 
n  sulphate  prepared  by  this  process  is  gen- 
•  very  pure  and  clean,  although  it  some- 
contains  a  trace  of  ferrous  sulphate.  A 
pure  magnesium  sulphate  free  from  chlo- 
is  obtained  as  a  side  product  in  the  manu- 
ire  of  carbon  dioxide  from  magnesite  when 
Br  uiric  acid  is  used  to  decompose  the  car- 
te.  This  industry  has  assumed  large  pro- 
ons  because  of  the  demand  for  liquified 
>n  dioxide  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated 
effervescing  mineral  waters, 
pperties — Magnesium     sulphate      s  in 
Ml,  colorless,  prismatic  needles  or  rhombic 
is,  without  odor,  and  having  a  cooling, 
i  and  bitter  taste;  slowly  efflorescent  in  the 
Soluble  in  0.85  part  of  water  at  25°  C. 
F.),.and  in  0.13  part  of  boiling  water; 
'We  m  alcohol.    When  heated  to  52°  C. 

0  or  exposed  to  warm  air,  the  salt 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted 

1  white  powder.  At  about  130°  C.  (266° 
t  still  retains  1  molecule  of  water,  and  at 
iperature  between  200°  and  238°  C.  (392° 
MA  F.)  it  is  rendered  anhydrous.  An 
'us  solution  of  Magnesium  Sulphate  is 
W  to  litmus  paper.  When  mixed  with 
mum  chloride  T.S.  and  ammonia  water, 
queous  solution  of  the  salt  yields  with 
ii  phosphate  T.S.,  a  white  crvstalline  pre- 
re.  With  barium  chloride  T.S.  it  yields 
%  Precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 

len  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
m  20)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
1  est  for  heavy  metals   (see  Part  III, 
No  121).    Five  Cc.  of  the     ueous  solu- 
i  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  respond 
m  md  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
HI.  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S.    "  Soluble  in 
T+  ff°     u'ateri  an(l  possessing  a  bitter 
ft  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
'snim  and  of  sulphates.    0.5  gramme  dis- 
in  -00  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  when 
«e  tor  twelve  hours  with  a  mixture  of 
°t  ammonia,  solution  of  ammonium 
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chloride,  and  solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
yields  a  precipitate  which,  when  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  weighs 
0.22  gramme.  Magnesium  Sulphate  should  yield 
no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  calcium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  or  nitrates,  and  only  the 
slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  chlorides." 
Br.  It  usually  occurs  in  small  acicular  crys- 
tals, which  are  produced  by  agitating  the  solu- 
tion while  crystallizing.  It  slowly  effloresces 
in  the  air. 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  completely  decom- 
posed by  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides  and 
their  carbonates,  by  lime,  barium  and  stron- 
tium oxides,  and  their  soluble  salts.  Ammonia 
partially  decomposes  it,  and  forms  with  the 
remainder  a  double  sulphate.  Potassium  and 
sodium  bicarbonates  do  not  decompose  it,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  heat.  An  economic  use 
which  has  been  recommended  of  magnesium 
sulphate  is  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  to 
ordinary  white-wash,  whereby  a  beautiful  white- 
ness may  be  given  to  walls  and  ceilings.  A 
little  of  it,  moreover,  added  to  starch  consider- 
ably increases  its  stiffening  properties,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  some  degree  resists  the  action 
of  fire.  (Chem.  News,  April,  1867.) 

Uses. — Magnesium  sulphate  is  an  active  but 
safe  cathartic,  operating  with  little  pain  or 
nausea,  and  producing  watery  stools.    It  is 
more   acceptable   to  the .  stomach  than  most 
medicines  of  its  class,  and  will  often  be  re- 
tained when  others  are  rejected.    Like  many 
of  the  other  neutral  salts,  it  is  refrigerant, 
and  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  diuretic  by  keeping 
the  skin  cool  and  walking  about  after  it  has 
been  taken.    It  is  well  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers  and  inflammatorii  affections. 
It  is  also  useful  in  colic  and  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, and  may  be  employed  in  most  cases  which 
require  the  use  of  a  cathartic  without  being 
attended   with   debility  or  relaxation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    The  medium  dose  is  an 
ounce  (31  Gm.),  but  advantage  often  results 
from  its  administration  in  divided  doses  fre- 
quently repeated.    It  is  often  given  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines,  especially  with 
senna,  the  griping  effect  of  which  it  tends  to 
obviate.    The  most  agreeable  form  for  admin- 
istering the  salt,  and  that  in  which  it  usually 
agrees  best  with  the  stomach,  is  a  solution  in 
carbonic   acid  water  with  lemon  syrup.  By 
Henry  of  Dublin,  it  is  highly  recommended  in 
connection  with   diluted   sulphuric   acid.  To 
seven  ounces  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  he  adds  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  gives  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
mixture  for  a  dose,  in  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

The  experiments  of  Kecke,  Hay.  and  Henry 
Curci  show  that  when  injected  into  the  veins 
magnesium  sulphate  acts  as  a  violent  poison, 
producing  at  first  increase  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure with  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  finally 
lowering  of  the  blood  pressure,  quickening  Of 
the  pulse,  and  death,  sometimes  by  failure  of 
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respiration,  at  other  times  by  cardiac  arrest. 
As  Christison  reported  the  case  of  a  boy  ten 
years  old  who  was  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  two  ounces  of  the  salt  without  the  induc- 
tion of  purgation,  it  is  possible  that  under 
some  circumstances  very  large  amounts  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  given  by  the  mouth  may  be 
sufficiently  absorbed  to  produce  poisonous 
effects. 

Many  years  ago  the  hypodermic  use  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  as  a  purgative  was  reported 
upon  favorably  by  clinicians,  but  certainly  this 
use  of  the  remedy  failed  to  become  at  all  gen- 
eral. The  method  has  been  recommended  by 
Fineke,  Roke,  Wade,  James  Wood,  and  by 
MacCallum,  who  assert  that  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
half  grains  of  the  magnesium  sulphate  will 
produce  watery  stools  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  no  purgation  follows  in  from  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  effects  of 
the  injection  of  large  doses  into  the  lower 
animals  must  cause  some  hesitation  in  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  the  magnesium  sul- 
phate hyopdermically.  Rectal  injections  of 
from  one  to  three  ounces  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  magnesium  sulphate  often  act 
very  favorably,  but  are  somewhat  uncertain. 

Dose,  one  to  eight  drachms  (3.9  to  31  6m.). 

Off.  Prep. — Infusum  Sennse  Compositum, 
U.  S.;  Liquor  Magnesii  Carbonatis,  Br.;  Mag- 
nesii Carbonas  Levis,  Br.;  Magnesii  Carbonas 
Ponderosus,  Br.;  Magnesii  Sulphas  Effervescens, 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Mistura  Sennae  Composita,  Br. 

MAGNESII  SULPHAS  EFFERVESCENS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EFFERVESCENT  MAGNESIUM  SULPHATE 

( mag-ne'si-i  sul'phas  ef-f er-ves'een? ) 

Magnesium  Sulphuricum  Effervescens ;  Magnesia? 
Sulphas  Effervescens  :  Effervescent  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia ;  Effervescent  Epsom  Salt ;  Brausendes  Mag- 
neslumsulfat,  G. ;  Sulfato  magnesico  effervescente, 
Sp. 

* "  Magnesium  Sulphate,  uneffloresced  crys- 
tals, five  hundred  grammes  [or  17  ounces  av., 
279  grains]  ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  dried  and 
powdered,  four  hundred  and  three  grammes 
[or  14  ounces  av.,  94  grains] ;  Tartaric  Acid, 
dried  and  powdered,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  193  grains] ;  Citric 
Acid,  uneffloresced  crystals,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  349 
grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Dry  the  Mag- 
nesium Sulphate  on  a  water-bath,  until  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight,  then,  after  powdering 
the  dry  salt,  mix  it  intimately  with  the  Citric 
Acid,  which  has  previously  been  powdered, 
and  the  Tartaric  Acid,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  Sodium  Bicarbonate.  "Place  the 
mixed  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  in  a 
suitable  dish,  in  an  ovtn  heated  to  between  93° 
and  104°  C.  (199.4°  and  219.2°  F.).  When 
the  mixture  has  acquired  a  moist  consistence  by 
the  aid  of  careful  manipulation  with  a  wooden 


spatula,  rub  it  through  a  No.  6  tinned-irJ 
sieve,  and  dry  the  granules  at  a  temperatul 
not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.).   Keep  t| 
product   in    well-stoppered   bottles."  V. 
"  Magnesium  Sulphate,  in  crystals,  50  ounA 
(Imperial)   or  500  grammes;  Sodium  Bic;!j 
bonate,  in  powder,  36  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
grammes;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  powder,  19  ouni\ 
(Imp.)  or  190  grammes;  Citric  Acid,  in  po; 
der,  12|  ounces  (Imp.)  or  125  grammes;  11 
fined  Sugar,  in  powder,  10J  ounces  (Inrl 
or  105  grammes.    Dry  the  Magnesium  S  < 
phate  at  about  130°  F.   (54.4°  C.)  until  1 
has  lost  twenty- three  per  cent,  of  its  weigj 
powder  the  product;  mix  it  with  the  Refill 
Sugar  and  then  with  the  other  ingredieij 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  dish  or  pan  of  suitaj 
form  heated  to  between  200°  and  220° 
(93.3°  and  104.4°   C).    When  the  mixtij 
by    the    aid    of    careful  manipulation, 
assumed  a  granular  character,  separate  it  i  | 
granules  of  uniform  and  '  convenient  size 
means  of  suitable  sieves.    Dry  the  gramj 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  130°  F.  (54| 
C).    The   product   should  weigh  about 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  1000  grammes."  Br. 

This  effervescent  salt  is  intended  to  funjj 
a    less    disagreeable   form   of  administei 
Epsom  salt. 

Dose,  from  two  drachms  to  one  ounce 
to  31  (jm.). 

MALTUM.  U.  S. 

MALT 

(m&l'tum) 

"  The  grain  of  barley,  Hordeum  c 
Linne  (Fam.  Graminece),  partially  germiu, 
artificially,  and  then  dried."  U.  S. 

Maltum  Hordei ;  Barley  Malt ;  Malt  d'Orge, 
Gerstenmalz,  Malz,  G. 

Preparation. — Malt  is  prepared  on  an  el 
mous  scale  for  brewing  purposes  in  all  1 
of  the  world  where  the  climate  is  suited  to 
growth  of  barley.    The  object  of  the  prd 
for  making  malt,  commonly  known  as  mar 
is  to  allow  germination  of  grain  to  go 
far  enough  to  develop  the  maximum  ami 
of  diastase,  the  ferment  by  which  the  stl 
is  converted  into  sugar,  which  may  aftenv> 
undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation  during 
process  of  brewing.    In  order  to  achieve  1 
the  barley  is  first  steeped,— i.e.,  allowed  U 
main  one  or  two  days  in  cold  water,  ot 
it  absorbs  from  10  to  50  per  cent.;  sefl 
couched,— i.e.,  thrown  into  heaps  upon  a 
and  allowed  to  develop  heat  and  gem"' 
third,  when  the  acrospire  or  shoot  is  one-J 
the  length  of  the  grain,  the  latter  is  P°^L 
i.  e.,  spread  upon  wide  floors  to  dry;  °w 
kiln-dried,— i.e.,  exposed  to  such  a  temperi 
as  thoroughly  to  dry  it  and  kill  the  young  } 
If  the  temperature  be  raised  high  eiwua 
scorch  the  grain,  it  becomes  Amber ■ 
Black  Malt,  according  to  the  extent  ot  toe 
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lelizing.  Besides  the  diastase,  a  second  soluble 
lrment  is  formed  during  the  malting  process, 
le  so-called  peptase,  which  in  the  after-mash 
locess  changes  the  proteids  of  the  malt  into 
Iptones  and  parapeptones  which  give  nutri- 
]:e  value  to  the  beer. 

jProperties. — It  is  composed  of  germinated 
lains  with  the  radicles  and  acrospires  adher- 
and  is  officially   described  as   follows : 
Tellowish  or  amber-colored  grains,  shading 
brown;  crisp  when  fractured,  the  interior 
rface  whitish,  or  tinged  with  brown  if  the 
lains  have  been  heated  sufficiently  to  cause 
Iramelization.    It  should  have  an  agreeable, 
iracteristic  odor,  and  a  sweet  taste  due  to 
conversion  of  the  starch  in  the  seed  into 
jltose,  through  the  action  of  diastase.  Malt 
fculd  float  on  cold  water.    The  solid  soluble 
jistituents  of  Malt,  obtained  by  evaporating 
aqueous  infusion  to  dryness,  should  weigh 
I  less  than  70  percent,  of  the  dried  Malt 
Im  which  they  are  derived.    The  acidity  of 
lit  (calculated  as  lactic  acid),  should  not 
feed  0.3  percent."   U.  S. 
Jses. — Malt  is  not  itself  used  directly  in  medi- 
le,  but  is  official  as  the  basis  of  Malt  Extract. 
\m  it  are  also  prepared  the  so-called  Malt 
\uors  by  making  an  infusion  (wort)  of  the 
lised  malt,  adding  hops  and  various  other 
Istances,  and  fermenting.    Ale,  brown  stout, 
|I  porter  are  made  by  rapid  fermentation 
comparatively  high  temperature  (75°  F.), 
■le  lager  beer  is  prepared  by  a  very  slow, 
ilonged  fermentation  at  a  low  temperature. 
}ff.  Prep.— Extractum  Malti,  U.  8. 

MANGANI  D50XIDUM  PRCE- 
CIPITATUM. U.  S.  (Br.) 

PRECIPITATED  MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 
|[To  replace  Mangani  Dioxidum,  Pharrn.  1890] 

(man'ga-m  dl-6x'i-dum  prae-cip-j-ta'tum) 

Chiefly  Manganese  Dioxide  [MnOa  = 
Jo]  with  small  amounts  of  other  oxides  of 
jfgaflese,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  80 
Kent,  of  Manganese  Dioxide."  U.  S.  "The 
lldered  native  peroxide,  MnC>2,  pyrolusite." 
'^-ippendix. 

i.^ng?i1ese  Peroxide.  Br.  1898.  Appendix;  Man- 
ol  n*  ftrPeroxydatum !  Oxvdum  Manganicum;  Per- 
,J  wgMew:  Deutoxide  of  Manganese.  Black 
tL  >,  Pyrolusite:  Oxyde  (P.i-)  de  Man- 

Jc0"- ■•"    Oxyde  noir  de  Manganese,  Fr.  ; 
gXu, i  VSl  Biossido  di   manganese.   It.;  Man- 

•"■>a.  I  yrolusita,  Sp. 

V  Manganese  Sulphate,  fifty  grammes  [or  1 
J'P  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Ammonia  Water,  two 
Wred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
1'iunces,  218  minims];  Solution  of  Hy- 
,|.on  Dl°xide,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
m\Avn  '°r  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  ; 
lf  '  ™»ter,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
I'anganese  Sulphate  in  one  thousand  cubic 
Etf 1  f°r  33  fluid°ances,  6A  fluidrachms] 
lulled  Water.  Dilute  the  Ammonia  Water 
an  equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water,  and 


mix  it  with  the  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Dioxide, 
which  has  also  been  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  Distilled  Water.  Pour  the  mixed 
solutions,  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into 
the  solution  of  Manganese  Sulphate.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  one  hour,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Then  decant  the  supernatant  clear 
liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  wash  the  latter 
repeatedly  by  affusion  and  deeantation  with 
hot  Distilled  Water,  using  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] 
each  time.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  plain 
filter,  and  continue  the  washing  with  hot  Dis- 
tilled Water  until  the  washings  no  longer  have 
an  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus  paper, 
and  produce  no  turbidity  when  mixed  with 
barium  chloride  test  solution.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  drain,  then  dry  it  at  150°  C.  (302° 
F.)."  U.  S.  The  official  precipitated  man- 
ganese dioxide  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is 
prepared  from  manganous  sulphate  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  ammonium  hydroxide 
(which  precipitates  manganese  hydroxide),  and 
of  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  oxidizes  this  at 
once  into  the  hydrated  manganese  dioxide. 
This  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing,  is 
dried  at  150°  C,  so  that  there  remains  MnOa 
as  the  final  product. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.)  and  a  process  for  preparing  manganese 
dioxide  was  introduced;  this  was  due  to  (lie 
fact  that  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  obtain 
native  manganese  dioxide  of  good  qualify:  the 
official  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  is  of 
course  more  expensive  than  the  native  oxide, 
but  much  to  be  preferred  in  making  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Metallic  manganese  was 
discovered  by  Scheele  and  Gahn  in  1774,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  native  black  oxide  by  in- 
tense ignition  with  charcoal.  As  obtained  by 
C.  Brunner,  manganese  is  brittle,  grayish  white, 
and  very  hard,  being  capable  of  cutting  glass 
and  scratching  the  best  tempered  steel.  It  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  polish,  and 
decomposes  water  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  7.2. 

Devilfe  obtained  the  metal  by  heating  the 
black  oxide  with  charcoal  in  excess  in  a  lime 
crucible.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  more  re- 
fractory than  iron,  while  that  procured  by 
Brunner  fused  at  the  same  heat  as  white  casj 
iron.  Greene  and  Wahl  have  lately  succeeded 
in  getting  the  metal  in  large  masses  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores  with  the  aid  of  silicon, 
which  thev  add  in  the  form  of  an  iron  silicide. 
The  atomic  weight  of  manganese  is  54.o.  u  nn 
oxygen  it  forms  five  and  possibly  seven  com- 
pounds: MnO,  Mn*Os,  MiwCK  MnOa,  and  Mna 
07  The  monoxide  is  of  a  light  green  color, 
and  is  the  oxide  present  in  or  corresponding 
to  manganous  salts.  The  sesquwxide  is  black 
or  dark  brown,  when  in  the  hydrated  state; 
the  magnetic  oxide,  MnsO*,  is  red;  the  dioxide 
is  black;  and  the  permanganic  oxide,  M™U», 
is.  when  in  the  free  state,  a  very  unstable 
dark  reddish-brown  liquid.    The  monoxide  is 
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a  stable  base,  the  sesquioxide  is  feebly  basic, 
and  the  dioxide  when  acted  upon  by  acids 
yields  manganous  salts,  while  oxygen  is 
evolved.  The  highest  oxide  is  acid-forming, 
yielding  permanganic  acid,  HMnCh,  the  salts 
of  which  are  known  as  permanganates.  (See 
Potassii  Permanganas.)  There  exists  also  an 
acid,  HaMn04  (manganic),  of  which  the  salts 
formed  are  called  manganates.  The  oxide  cor- 
responding is  not  known,  however.  Metallic 
manganese  is  an  occasional  constituent  of 
organic  matter.  It  has  been  detected  in  minute 
quantity  in  bone,  hair,  brain,  epidermis,  gastric 
juice,  bile,  urine,  and  pus,  and  has  been  found 
by  Millon  and  others  in  the  blood.  Glenard 
of  Lyons,  denies  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  blood,  although  sometimes  present,  but 
the  evidence  of  numerous  experimenters  shows 
that  it  generally  exists  in  that  fluid,  and  when 
not  detected  it  may  be  because  the  quantity 
present  is  too  minute  to  be  easily  discovered.1 
According  to  E.  Davy,  potassium  hydroxide, 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forms 
a  delicate  test  for  manganese,  not  obscured  by 
the  presence  of  other  metals.  The  smallest 
portion  of  matter  suspected  to  contain  the 
metal,  being  finely  pulverized  or  in  solution,  is 
placed  upon  a  slip  of  silver  foil,  and  a  drop 
of  the  test  added.  Upon  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  raising  the  heat, 
the  characteristic  green  potassium  manganate 
will  appear  on  the  foil.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  March 
15,  1854.)  Manganese  is  a  constituent  of  all 
arable  land,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most 
of  the  vegetables  which  form  the  food  of  man 
and  the  inferior  animals.  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom it  occurs  sometimes  as  silicate  (rhodonite) 
or  carbonate  (diallogite) ,  and  very  abundantly 
as  the  black  oxide,  or  dioxide,  called  pyrolusite. 
It  is  the  latter  mineral  which  constitutes  the 
British  official  oxide. 

But  few  mines  of  manganese  dioxide  exist, 
though  the  metal  itself  is  very  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  mineral  kingdom.  It 
occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  Russian  Cau- 
casus, which  furnishes  nearly  half  of  the 
annual  production  of  the  world,  in  Chili,  Cuba, 
Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and  Australia.  In  the 
United  States  it  occurs  in  largest  amount  at 
Crimora,  Va.,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  and  Bates- 
ville,  Ark.;  other  isolated  localities  exist  in 
California,  Utah,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 
The  amount  of  manganese  ore  mined  in  the 
United  States  is  at  present  very  small,  being 
only  3,146  tons  in  1904,  although  large  quan- 
tities of  manganiferous  iron  ores,  manganif- 
erous  silver  ores  and  manganiferous  zinc  resi- 
dues are  obtained,  which  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-rnanganese. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  pure  manganese  ore 
is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Caucasus,  the 
amount  in  1905  having  been  257,033  tons.  It 
comes  packed  in  casks  or  barrels,  generally 
in  lumps  and  coarse  powder,  just  as  it  is 

1  For  an   elaborate  article  on  the  absorption  of 

manganese,  see  A.  E.  P.  P..  xvili.  p.  129. 


dug  out  of  mines,  though  occasionally  it 
received  from  England  in  a  pulverized  condi 
tion.   It  is  a  good  rule  to  buy  it  unpowdered, 
its  quality  can  be  better  judged  in  that  stati 
A  dark  shining  crystalline  appearance  is 
indication  of  good  quality,  although  an  assa 
will  alone  determine  its  quality  with  certaint1 

Properties — Manganese  dioxide,  as  it  occui 
in  nature,  is  very  diversified  in  its  appearanc 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  4.7  to  4.9.    It  is  four 
sometimes  in  brilliant  needle-shaped  crystal 
often  in  compact  masses  having  the  raetall 
lustre,  but  far  more  frequently  in  the  for 
of  a  dull  earthy-looking  substance  of  a  bla 
or  brown  color.    It  is  purest  when  cryst 
lized.    As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  usual 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  insoluble 
water,  and  containing  more  or  less  oxidiz 
iron,  calcium  carbonate,  barium  sulphate,  a 
earthy  matter.    Iron,  which  is  rarely  abse 
is  detected  by  the  production  of  a  greenish 
blue  tint  on  the  addition  of  potassium  fer 
cyanide  to  its  hydrochloric  solution.    When  i 
posed  to  a  red  heat  it  yields  a  portion  of 
oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  manganoso-nianga 
oxide.    Hence  its  use  in  obtaining  that  g 
Good  samples,  after  being  dried,  lose,  wl 
heated  to  whiteness,  12  per  cent,  of  oxyg 
It  is   distinguished  from  antimony  sulpb 
by  its  infusibility,  and  by  causing  the  eve 
tion  of  chlorine  on  being  heated  with  hyc 
chloric  acid.    When  of  a  brown  color,  it 
not  of  good  quality. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  describes  the  \ 
cipitated  manganese  dioxide  as  "  a  heavy,  v , 
fine,  black  powder,  without  odor  or  tad 
permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble  in  water 
alcohol.  It  is  not  affected  by  concentn 
sulphuric  acid,  but  when  heated  with  this  : 
it  is  converted  into  manganous  sulphate,  ^ 
the  evolution  of  oxygen.  When  heated  \ 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  n 
ganous  chloride,  with  the  evolution  of  chloi 
At  a  red  heat  Precipitated  Manganese  Dio 
gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
dish-brown  manganoso-manganic  oxide 
04).  On  intimately  mixing  1  part  of 
Dioxide  with  1  part  of  potassium  hydro 
and  1  part  of  potassium  chlorate,  introdu 
the  mass  into  a  crucible,  moistening  with  w. 
drying  and  igniting,  a  dark  fused 1  mas 
obtained  which  yields,  with  water,  a  green 
tion,  changing  to  purplish-red  on  being  bo|> 
or  on  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric 
If  to  1  Gm.  of  the  Dioxide  and  2  Gin.  ot  0 
acid,  20  Cc.  of  water  be  added,  followei 
3  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  rav 
digested  for  several  hours  on  a  water-i . 
complete  solution  should  be  effected  (aDsf 
of  antimony  sulphide  and  insoluble  substana- 
If  0.2  Gm.  of  Precipitated  Manganese* 
oxide  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  50  tj  ■ 
tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.  and  A  ^W, 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  flask  ana  n|j 
on  a  water-bath,  the  resulting  solution,  m 
dilution  with  100  Cc.  of  warm  water,  sii 
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uire  the  addition   of  not  more  than  13 
.95)   Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  per- 
nganate  V.S.  to  produce  a  slight  pink  tint 
^responding  to  not  less  than  80  percent,  of 
re  Manganese  Dioxide)."  U.  S. 
Jses.— Manganese  dioxide  is  deemed  tonic 
alterative.    When  slowly  introduced  into 
system,  as  happens  to  those  engaged  in 
iding  the  mineral,  it   acts,   according  to 
ipar  of  Glasgow,  as  a  cumulative  poison, 
iicing  a  disease  which  begins  with  a  stag- 
ing gait  and  ends  in  paraplegia.    It  has 
used  in  amenorrhcea,  syphilis,  chlorosis, 
■vy,  and  various  skin  diseases,  especially 
and  porrigo.    It  has  been  employed,  in  a 
ified  state,  with  alleged  great  advantage  by 
hur  Leared,  in  stomachic  pains  of  a  purely 
/ous  character,  such  as  are  apt  to  come  on 
eating.    He  has  also  found  it  useful  in 
I  osis,  and  in  other  irritable  states  of  the 
s  lach  which  are  purely  functional.    It  has 
advantage  over  the  preparations  of  bis- 
in  these  cases,  that  it  does  not  consti- 
(Glasgow  Med.  J  own.,  Jan.  1865,  p. 
For  external  use,  an  ointment  may  be 
of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  oxide  to  an 
of  lard.    The  hypophosphite  and  the 
m  hate  are  official.    For  other  compounds  of 
u;  ganese,  see  Part  II. 
ie  native  oxide  is  used  in  the  arts  for  ob- 
ng  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
powder,  for  giving  a  black  glazing  to  pot- 
and  for  freeing  glass  from  the  color 
h  it  derives  from  iron.    In  the  laboratory 
employed  to  obtain  oxygen  and  chlorine, 
to  form  the  salts  of  manganese.    It  is 
used  for  liberating  chlorine  from  hydro- 
W  Mi  acid  and  from  sodium  chloride,  and 
e  from  sodium  iodide  contained  in  kelp, 
ise,  three  to  twenty  grains   (0.2  to  1.3 

ANQANI  HYPOPHOSPHIS.  U.  S. 

MANGANESE  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

( man'ga-nl  hy-po-phos'pliis ) 

*  'HaOa)  2  +  H20  =  201.54 

t  should  contain  not  less  than  97  per- 
ot  pure  Manganese  Hypophosphite  [  (PHs 
•Mn  +  HjO],  and  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
vials."  JJ.  S. 

.ftapn,n?i„nyp,oph<lsphorosum  :  Manganous  Hvpo- 
man4npnvP  PSph,tTeT  de  Manga^se,  Hypophos- 
manganeux,  Fr. ;  Unterpliosphorigsaures  Man- 

paration — Manganese  hypophosphite  may 
epared  by  the  interaction  of  manganese 
ue  and  caleium  hypophosphite  by  mixing 
iwoa  containing  1.31  parts  of  the  former 
1  sol«tion  containing  1  part  of  the  latter, 
|g  out  the  precipitated  calcium  sulphate, 
la"ng  and  crystallizing.  This  salt  was 
wed  mfo  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  solely 
■  use  m  making  the  Compound  Syrup 
ypophosphites. 


Properties—Manganese    hypophosphite  is 
officially  described  as  follows:   "A  pink  crys- 
talline powder,  odorless,  and  nearly  tasteless; 
permanent  m  the  air.    Soluble  in  6.6  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  6  parts  of 
boiling   water;    almost   insoluble   in  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt   (1  in  20) 
is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  yields,  with 
ammonium   sulphide    T.S.,   a  salmon-colored 
precipitate  of  manganese  sulphide,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.    When  strongly  heated  in  a  diy 
test-tube,   the  salt  evolves  spontaneously  in- 
flammable  hydrogen  phosphide  gas,  and  on 
complete  ignition  leaves  a  residue  of  man- 
ganous   pyrophosphate.      Manganese  Hypo- 
phosphite is  readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid' and 
other  oxidizing  agents.    If  a  small  quantity 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 
be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mer- 
curic chloride  T.S.  added  in  excess,  a  white 
precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride  will  be  pro- 
duced, which,  upon  further  addition  of  the 
acidulated  solution,  is  reduced  to  metallic  mer- 
cury.   If  to  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  5  Cc.  of  acetic 
acid  be  added,  no  effervescence  should  occur 
(absence  of  carbonate).    If  0.25  Gm.  of  the 
salt  be  boiled  with  10  Cc.  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide T.S..  a  light  salmon-colored  precipitate 
will  be  produced  which  gradually  acquires  a 
brown  color  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if 
the  filtered  liquid,  after  being  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia  water,  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  should  yield  no  precipitate 
upon  the  addition  of  magnesia  mixture  T.S. 
(absence  of  phosphate),  while  the  remaining 
portion  should  not  be  affected  by  ammonium 
oxalate  T.S.  (absence  of  calcium).    If  5  Cc.  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  be 
poured  into  an  evaporating  dish  containing  3 
Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  about  10  Cc. 
of  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  residue  should  not  respond  to  the 
Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — See  Calcii  Hypophosphis. 

Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus    Hypophosphitum  Com- 
positus,  U.  S. 

MANGANI  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

MANGANESE  SULPHATE  [Manganous  Sulphate; 

(m&n'ga-ni  sul'ph&s) 

MnS04  +  4H20  =  221.47 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  00.5  per- 
cent, of  pure  Manganese  Sulphate  [SO2.O2 
Mn  +  4HaO],  and  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles."   U.  S. 

Manzanesil  Sulphas.  U.  S.  1870:  Maneanum  Snl- 
phurK?  Sulfas  Manganosus:  BmtefcWwj 
W  Cod. :  Sulfate  manganeux,  Fr. .  Schwefelsaur^B 
Manganoxydul.  Manganosulfat.  G. :  Sulfate  man- 
ganoso,  Sp. 
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This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
native  black  oxide  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Oxygen  is  thereby  evolved,  and  the  sul- 
phate is  formed.  The  product,  when  exhausted 
by  water,  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  salt 
which  must  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  treated  with  manganese  carbonate, 
added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  which  will 
precipitate  any  iron  present,  and  change  the 
color  of  the  liquid  from  a  dark  red  to  a  pale 
rose  tint.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  C.  Lewis  Diehl  has 
obtained  by  means  of  the  following  process  an 
abundant  product  of  the  pure  salt.  A  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  of  black  manganese  oxide 
and  0.75  part  of  coarsely  powdered  charcoal 
is  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
until  all  the  charcoal  is  consumed.  The  con- 
tents of  the  crucible,  after  cooling,  are  put 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treated  with  6.5 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue,  being 
returned  to  the  crucible,  is  again  heated  to 
redness.  When  cool,  the  mass  is  rubbed  to 
powder  if  necessary,  and  treated  twice  with 
eight  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  liquors, 
having  been  mixed,  are  filtered,  evaporated 
until  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. It  is  important  that  the  liquid  should 
be  removed  from  the  sand  bath  as  soon  as  the 
pellicle  begins  to  form,  as,  if  the  heat  be 
continued  longer,  an  insoluble  sulphate  will  be 
deposited.  If  the  black  manganese  oxide  em- 
ployed be  of  good  quality,  a  pure  sulphate  will 
be  obtained,  any  salt  of  iron  or  copper  present 
being  rendered  insoluble  by  the'  heat.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1867.)    Laster's  process  is  as  follows: 

"  Take  of  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  40  parts, 
Commercial  Hydrochloric  Acid  200  parts.  Dis- 
solve the  black  oxide  in  the  acid  beneath  a 
chimney-flue,  and,  when  solution  is  complete, 
and  chlorine  no  longer  evolved,  mix  very  grad- 
ually 53  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the1"  red- 
dish liquid;  continue  the  evaporation  beneath 
the  flue  until  acid  vapor  is  no  longer  driven 
off,  and  the  mass  becomes  dry.  Dissolve  this 
mass  in  350  parts  of  water  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  Treat  the  solution  with  manganese  car- 
bonate until  it  becomes  rose-red,  filter  or  de- 
cant, evaporate  and  crystallize."  (A.  J.  P., 
1868.)  F.  Mahla  of  Chicago,  proposes  to 
utilize  chlorine  residues.  He  takes  the  liquid 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  preparation 
of  chlorine,  adds  to  it  sodium  carbonate  suffi- 
cient to  precipitate  all  the  metallic  oxides, 
or  at  least  to  cause  a  slight  alkalinity,  collects 
the  precipitate  thus  produced  on  a  muslin 
filter  and  washes  it  with  pure  water,  until 
the  filtrate  no  longer  produces  an  obvious 
reaction  with  silver  nitrate.  Three-fourths  of 
the  moist  mass  are  removed  from  the  filter  to 
an  evaporating  dish,  and  sufficient  diluted  sul  - 
phuric acid  is  added  to  dissolve  it  completely. 
The  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  mass 


from  the  filter  is  gradually  added  to  it,  unt 
the  liquid,  after  being  filtered,  is  no  longe 
blackened  by  tannic  acid.  The  whole  solutio 
is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  with  the  water 
after  washing,  is  evaporated  to  crystalliz; 
tion.  The  first  crop  of  crystals  is  sometimf 
contaminated  with  calcium  sulphate,  from  tl 
calcium  carbonate  in  the  commercial  blac 
oxide  employed  in  the  process.  To  separa 
this  impurity,  evaporate  to  dryness,  rechssoh 
the  residue  in  a  little  water,  which  leaves  tl 
calcium  sulphate  undissolved,  and  the  pu! 
solution  of  manganese  sulphate  is  obtained  I 
filtration.  (A.  J.  P.,  1869.)  Edo  Claassi 
adds  alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution 
promote  crystallization.   (Ph.  Rund.,  1887.) 

Properties. — Manganese  sulphate  has  t 
formula  MnS04,  in  which  the  dyad  metal  ma 
ganese  replaces  the  H2  of  H2SO4.  From 
aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in  rhoml 
prisms,  which  contain  variable  proportions 
water  of  crystallization  according  to  the  te 
perature  of  the  solution  and  other  circu 
stances.  Obtained  by  evaporation  at  a  geD 
heat,  they  contain  four  molecules  of  wat 
between  45°  and  68°,  five  molecules;  un<j 
42°,  seven  molecules;  and  a  concentrated  so 
tion,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eva 
rated,  yields  granular  crystals  with  one  m<i 
cule.  Heated  to  240°,  these  crystals  lose  tb 
molecules  of  water,  and  at  a  red  heat  becc 
anhydrous.  (Brande  and  Taylor.)  The  ci 
tals  usually  have  a  pale-rose  or  pink  co 
The  salt  has  an  astringent  and  bitterish  ta 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  its  solubi 
varies  with  its  water  of  crystallization.  Wj 
anhydrous,  it  is  dissolved  by  two  parts  of  wfj 
at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  in  its  own  wei 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  If  carelessly  prepa 
it  is  likely  to  contain  copper  and  arsenic,  as  ' 
as  iron.  As  it  is  the  source  of  nearly  all 
preparations  of  manganese,  it  is  of  import* 
that  it  should  be  pure;  hence  the  sulph 
as  first  obtained,  should  be  calcined  at  a 
red  heat  at  least  twice,  to  render  the  cont 
inating  metals  insoluble,  and  then  tested, 
solution,  to  be  sure  of  its  purity.  Accon 
to  A.  Gorgeu,  copper  and  iron,  as  wel 
nickle  and  cobalt,  are  completely  precipit 
by  manganese  sulphide.  In  applying1  tbis| 
agent,  the  impure  solution  is  shaken  for  a 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  sulphide, 
then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The  descnp 
of  it  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  as  follows 

"  Colorless,  or  pale  rose-colored,  translu 
tetragonal  prisms   (crystallized  at  a  ten  I 
ature  between  20°  and  30°  C.  (68°  and- 
F.),  and  containing  4  molecules,  or  32.-^9  ^ 
cent,  of  water  of  crystallization) ;  odorless), 
having  a  slightly  bitter  and  astringent 
Slightly  efflorescent  in  the  air.  Solubi 
about  0.7  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77 
and  in  0.53  part  of  boiling  water;  lnsoluB 
alcohol.    The  aqueous  solution  (1  ia 
neutral  or  very  slightly  acid  to  litmus  p 
and  yields,  with  ammonium  sulphide  1 
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mon-colored   precipitate   soluble    in  dilute 
ds;  with  potassium  ferrocyanide   T.S.,  a 
dish-white  precipitate;  and  with  potassium 
ricyanide  T.S.,  a  brown  precipitate.  With 
■ium  chloride  T.S.,  it  yields  a  white  pre- 
itate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.    If  a 
gment  of  Manganese  Sulphate  be  mixed 
h  a  little  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  mix- 
e  fused,  it  will  yield  a  dark  green  mass, 
[iolving  in  water  with  a  green  color.  The 
eous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  to  which 
ilew  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few 
i|ps  of  chlorine  water  have  been  added, 
Juld,  after  having  been  boiled,  not  be  colored 
]|  by  potassium  sulphocyanate  T.S.  (absence 
iron).    Another  portion   of  the  solution 
fluid  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
i|  heavy  metals,  omitting   the   addition  of 
tlnonia  water  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
lithe  manganese  be  completely  precipitated 
f|n  an  aqueous  solution  of  3  Gin.  of  the  salt 
he  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  T.S., 
tlfiltrate,  on  evaporation  and  gentle  ignition, 
slild  leave  no  weighable  residue  (absence  of 
sts  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  magnesium).  A 
sjtion  of  1  Gm.,  each,  of  the  salt,  and  of 
slum  acetate,  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  to  which 
alw  drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added, 
sllld  not  be  affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
(absence  of  zinc).    If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 
btently  ignited,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it 
sllld  lose  not  more  than  0.323  Gm.  of  its 
wjht  (distinction  from  Manganese  Sulphate 
cmaining  a  larger  amount  of  water  of  crys- 
i($ation)."  JJ.  S. 

es. — At  one  time  manganese  sulphate  was 
sajto  be  an  active  cholagogue  and  purgative, 
»Mt  has  failed  to  come  into  use  as  such.  Ac- 
c  Jing  to  Thomas  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  it  re- 
plies sodium  sulphate  both  in  taste  and  in 
«|t,  operating  as  a  purgative  in  the  dose  of 
one  to_  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.5  Gm.). 
*|i  the  circumstance  that  manganese  had 
b,|  found  in  small  proportion  in  the  blood, 
11  las  conjectured  that  this  metal,  like  iron, 
m|t  play  an  important  part  in  the  human 
ei  lmiy,  and  trial  was  made  of  it  in  ancemia, 
adjuvant  of  the  chalybeates,  but  the  re- 
s,|  have  not  been  satisfactory  and  it  is  at 
Pl'nt  rarely  given. 

jse,  as  a  tonic,  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
<f|  to  1.3  Gm.). 

.  Prep. — Mangani  Dioxidum  Praecipitatum, 

MANNA.  U.  S. 

MANNA 

( man'na ) 

fhe  concrete  saccharine  exudation  of  Frax- 
'AOrnus  Linne  (Fam.  Oleacea)."    U.  S. 
pe,  Fr.  Cod. ;  'Manna.  P.  O.,  It. ;  Mana,  Sp. 

I»ma  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  several 
I  trees  besides  Fraxinus  Ornus,  among  which 


F.  rotundifolia,  F.  excelsior,  and  F.  parviflora 
have  been  particularly  designated.  Many  sac- 
charine substances,  generally  exudations  from 
plants,  have,  from  their  resemblance  to  this 
substance,  obtained  the  name  of  manna,  and 
attracted  more  or  less  attention  from  writers. 
They  are  described  in  a  note.1 

1  False  Mannas. — An  efflorescence  of  mannite  is 
said  to  occur  upon  certain  sea  weeds  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  (J.  P.  G.,  Avril,  1859.)  The  term 
••  manna  "  has  been  applied  to  certain  substances 
which  have  no  relation  to  true  manna,  notably  to 
the  lichen  Lecanora  esculenta,  which  at  times  has 
suddenly  fallen  like  rain  over  immense  tracts  of 
country,  from  Persia  to  the  African  Sahara.  It 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small  roundish  lumps,  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  yellowish 
or  grayish  externally  and  whitish  within,  hard, 
inodorous,  and  insipid.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
this  lichen  does  not  contain  starch,  but  it  is  really 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  good  bread  is  said 
to  have  been  made  out  of  it.  (Nature,  Jan.  1891.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  manna  of  Scripture. 
A  false  manna  produced  in  quantities  on  the  old  olive 
trees  round  about  Mansourah  is  said  to  contain  52 
per  cent,  of  true  mannite  with  7.3  per  cent,  of  re- 
ducing sugar.    (J.  P.,  lxvi.  289.) 

The  proper  false  mannas,  exudations  from  various 
trees,  are  best  considered  under  the  headings  of  the 
countries  which  yield  them  : 

European  False  Manna,  or  Briancon  Manna,  an 
exudation  from  the  common  European  larch  (Larix 
europa-a,  or  Pinus  Larix),  differs  chemically  from 
ordinary  manna  in  containing  no  mannite.  Berthelot 
found  in  it  a  peculiar  sugar,  which  he  named  mele- 
zitosc.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1859,  p.  61.)  To  this  the 
formula  CisIfeOje  +  2II20  is  given  showing  that  it 
belongs   to  the   class  of   the  saccharides. 

American  False  Manna. — A  substance  resembling 
manna,  of  a  sweet,  slightly  bitter  and  terebinthinate 
taste,  and  actively  purgative,  exudes  from  incisions 
in  Pinus  lambertiana.  of  Oregon,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives.  (Nar.  of  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  v.  2.32.) 
Berthelot  has  extracted  from  this  product  a  peculiar 
saccharine  principle,  which  he  calls  pinite.  It  is 
very  sweet,  but  does  not  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  157.)  Pinite  was 
for  a  long  time  classed  among  the  sugars,  but  the 
latest  researches  seem  to  show  that  it  is  a  hexahydric 
phenol  derived  from  hexahydrobenzene.  The  formula 
is  CuIIuOc,  and  it  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  nosite. 

California  Manna,  or  Father  Picolo  s  Manna. 
Proust  {Ann.  d.  Chim.,  1806.  145)  alludes  to  a 
manna  mentioned  by  Father  Picolo  as  being  deposited 
on  a  species  of  grass  in  California.  J.  O.  Uoyd 
(A  J  P  1897,  337)  believes  Picolo  s  manna  to  be 
a  saccharine  deposit,  caused  by  aphides  on  /  h rag- 
mites  communis.    It  is  apparently  still  collected  oj 

thAfricalnnFalse  Mannas.— Turkish  Manna  is  a  sweet 
product  obtained  from  Echinops  persw,  F  sch and 


2H.O.  (Oaz.  Med.  dc  Pans,  18&..I  nnus  ^.""j 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  yields  a  similar  product,  which 
has  some  repute  in  Syria  as  a  remedy  ra  phthisis. 
(P  J  xiii  411.)  In  the  neighborhood  of  Diarl-kir. 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  a  saccharine  substance .  known 
as    Diarbekir   manna,    is    found    on    the  leaves  ol 

of 'Kurd^an^sVok^n  of  by  F.uckignr  is  probably 
%J25lt  sC,     vield  "oak  manna."  through  Insect 


to  the  Persians  a  manna-like .  «uaat ion.  a  r 
\%0^^U&nXi  J8WK  •«*  con- 
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Fraxinus  Ornus,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1057; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1104;  B.  &  T.  170.  Ornus 
europcea,  Persoon,  Synops.  i.  9;  Lindley,  Flor. 
Med.  547;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  8, 
pi.  61. — The  flowering  ash  1  is  a  tree  of  mod- 
erate height,  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet,  very  branching,  with  opposite,  petio- 
late,  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  three  or  four 
pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
The  leaflets  are  oval,  acuminate,  obtusely  ser- 
rate, about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  smooth, 
of  a  bright  green  color,  and  supported  on  short 
footstalks.    The  flowers  are  white,  and  usually 

tain  respectively,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Lud- 
wig,  chirkhestite  (C6HitO«),  allied  to  sorbite,  and 
bidenguebinose  (CioHojOu),  allied  to  melezitose. 
Whether  these  mannas  are  really  distinct  from 
those  sold  in  the  Indian  bazaars  as  coming 
from  Afghanistan  and  Persia  seems  uncertain.  Of 
these  bazaar  mannas  the  most  important  is  the  Shir- 
koit  or  Oriental  manna.  By  Haussknecht  it  is  re- 
ferred to  Atraphaxis  spinosa;  but  J.  E.  T.  Aitchi- 
son  states  that  it  is  yielded  by  the  Cotoneaster 
nummularis,  Pisch.  et  Mey.,  a  tall,  stout  shrub, 
whose  smaller  branches  in  July  become  covered  with 
an  exudation,  which  is  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat  and 
exported  in  quantity  to  Russia  and  India. '  The 
second  variety,  Taranjabiii,  is  yielded  by  the  camel- 
thorn,  Alhagi  Gamelorum,  Pisch.,  in  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  and  probably  by  Alhagi  Maurorum  of  De 
Candolle  a  leguminous  thorny  shrub  abundant  in 
India, — if  indeed  the  two  species  be  distinct.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Villiers,  it  is  nearly  pure  melezitose. 
(P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  vii.  917.)  A  third  kind  of  manna  is 
Gazangabm,  or  Gaeanjabin,  yielded  bv  Tamariw 
gaihca,  Linn.,  var.  mannifera ;  a  fourth  kind  is 
obtained  from  the  Salsola  fwtida,  DC.  (P  J.  Dec 
11,  1886,  467.)  The  tamarisk  of  Northern  Africa 
(lamarix  gaihca,  Ehr.),  which  produces  the  small 
tamarisk  galls  of  Mogador,  containing  40  per  cent 
of  tannic  acid  (A.  J.  P.,  1878,  p.  27 :  also  N.  R., 
16/ I,  p.  41),  according  to  Burckhardt  also  gives 
origin  to  a  species  of  manna  that  is  used  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  near  Mount  Sinai  with  their  food. 
Ihis  substance,  however,  according  to  Mitseherlieh, 
contains  no  mannite,  but  consists  wholly  of  mucilag- 
inous sugar.  Berthelot  found  a  manna  from  Sinai 
to  consist  of  55  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  25  of 
levulose  and  glucose,  and  20  of  dextrin  and  analo- 
gous substances.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  Ixvii  ) 
7i     iloT  ¥(?'"la>  °l  9ez>  has  been  identified  (O. 

7,  '90)  „bemS  derived  from  Astragalus 
anisacanthus,  and  is  found  in  the  districts  of 
Khonsar,  Feridan  and  Chaliar  Mahal,  and  Ispahan, 
in  the  form  of  sweetmeat,  having  the  appearance  of 
nour,  it  is  sent  all  over  Persia  and  much  esteemed. 

Australian  Mannas.— A  manna-like  exudation  on  the 
Eucalyptus  vrmwalis,  Labill.,  growing  in  New  South 
VVales,  contains  a  saccharine  matter  called  melitose, 
ditteient  in  properties  from  mannite  and  from  all 
the  varieties  of  sugar,  though  isomeric  with  glucose. 
It  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  (See 
th'p  *xY,iii     157.)    ierp    is    produced  upon 

the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  dumosa,  when  very  small, 
co,V,TmmeS  a,PPejlrs  spread  over  large  extents  of 
tav  tnL  ?t  ?  kmd  of,  snow-  The  nativ«s  use  it 
?Imi„t  M  s  a  comPlex  body,  containing  an  un- 
fSnta?le  sf]Ig"-  eucalin  gum>  starch.  inulin,  and 
ngnin  (J  p.  c.,  xvi.  240.)  It  is  said  to  be  a 
secretion  from  an  insect,  formed  into  minute  cllls 

^See  A  7hph  iS«R'?e  ab£fe  of  one  of  the  insects'. 
™»?  r  Tii.  ^  y  1  P;  547.)  Myoporum  platycar- 
A,,«V,.„no  r-  ^lhe  ^ndalwood-  or  dogwood-tree  of 
ml  ih  ?eS  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant 
manna  which  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
Er  ,v-  Iassmore  obtained  from  Eucalyptus  Gunnii 
Hook.,  a  sugar  termed  melitriose.  (P  ^  1891  718 T) 
TiJtl'r  f?f  H  W<"Cf  *«^-AL  i^  to'  R  T. 
Wall,  x  ' "Vld  Z''°C-  R°y-.S°C-  New  South 
rvaies,  xxx.  189 1),  this  manna  is  produced  in  the 
form  of  nodules  at  the  nodes  of  the  stems  of  thl 
merou^'cfv^Vlf 'TS°n  «  coTtains  mi 

the  n  fnivJf  aiSrr°fnmaonn  ^'  amounting,  according  to 
tne  analysis  of  H.  G.  Smith,  to  50  per  cent 

A  syrup  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  this 
tree  has  been  employed  U  Europe  by  Devergie  with 
T^  ePZrl-^n^-age'  in  <*roni?  eczema  and  Imp eUgo. 
nrinclnlV  ™£tav!ns  m^ch  taJ?nin-  and  a  mucilaginous 
E  ™,m  lb  Ke-,ders  diIuted  alC0Q01  a  better 
menstruum  than  boiling  water.    (J.  p.  c,  3e  ser., 


expand  with  the  leaves.    They  grow  in  closJI 
panicles   at   the   extremities  of  the  youn 
branches,  and  have  a  very  short  calyx  with  f  on, 
teeth,  and  four  linear-lanceolate  petals. 

Both  Fraxinus  Ornus  and  Fraxinus  rotund 
folia   are   natives   of    Sicily,   Calabria,  an] 
Apulia,   and  both  contribute  to  supply  tti 
manna  of  commerce.    The  former  is  cultivate 
in  Sicily,  yields  manna  after  the  eighth  yea, 
and  continues  to  yield  it  for  ten  or  twelve  yeaii 
when  it  is  usually  cut  down  and  young  sprou. 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  from  the  root.   ( Stettne 
A.  Pharm.,  liii.  194.)    During  the  hot  mont 
the  juice  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bar 
and  concretes  upon  its  surface,  but,  as  the  ex 
dation  is  slow,  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  t 
process  by  making  deep  longitudinal  incisio 
on  one  side  of  the  trunk.    In  the  followi 
season  these  are  repeated  on  the  other  sii 
and  thus  alternately  for  the  whole  period  di 
ing  which  the  tree  yields  manna,  extendi 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  thirty  or  even  foil 
years.    Straw  or  chips  are  frequently  placed 
as  to  receive  the  juice,  which  concretes  up 
them.    The  manna  varies  in  its  character 
cording  to  the  mode  of  collection,  the  nature 
the  season,  and  the  period  of  the  year  at  wh 
the  exudation  takes  place.    That  procured 
Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  best.    Daniel  Hanb 
travelled  through  the  old  manna  region,  i 
satisfied  himself  that  the  collection  of  ma: 
for  commercial  purposes  is  confined  almost 
clusively  to  Sicily.  (P.  J.,  Nov.  1872,^421.) 
a  more  recent  writer  (Ibid.,  Nov.  1879)  ass' 
that  the  manna  trees  are  still  cultivated 
Calabria.    For  still  later  information  on  ma 
collection  in  Sicily,  see  notes  by  J.  S.  W: 
(Ibid.,  1893,  381.)    For  an  interesting  dese 
tion  of  California  mannas  by  J.  U.  Lloyd,  ] 
ticularly  Picolo's  manna,  see  A.  J .  P.,  1897, 

In  commerce  three  varieties  are  distingu 
able : 

1.  Flake  Manna,  or  manna  canulata,  is 
purest  variety.    It  exudes  spontaneously; 
from  incisions,  during  the  hottest  and  di 
weather  in  July  and  August.  According 
Stettner,  it  is  furnished  by  the  upper  incis 
upon  the  trunk,  while  the  lower  incisions  ; 
the  inferior  varieties.    It  is  in  irregular, 
equal  pieces,  often  several  inches  long', 
sembling  stalactites,  rough,  light,  porous, 
tie,  whitish  or  yellowish-white,  and  f reqw  I 
concave  on  the  surface  by  which  they  wer 1 
tached  to  the  trunk,  and  which  is  often  sP 
by  impurities,  sometimes  by  adherent  1 
ments  of  the  bark.    When  broken,  these  p 
exhibit  a  crystalline  or  granular  structure, 
variety  is  sometimes  in  small  fragments, 
erally  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  r 

2.  Common  Manna— the  manne  en  sor 
French  pharmacy — is  next  in  quality, 
collected  in  September  and  the  begwnni 
October,  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  na 
gun  to  moderate.  The  juice  does  not  BffJ 
crete  so  readily,  and  a  portion,  falling  e 
ground  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  becomes 
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less  mixed  with  impurities,  and  forms  im- 
Irfectly  solid  masses,  which  require  to  be  f  ur- 
\r  dried  in  the  sun.    Common  manna  con- 
ts  of  whitish  or  yellowish  fragments,  similar 
Ithe  pieces  of  flake  manna,  but  much  smaller, 
ped  with  a  soft,  viscid,  uncrystallized  brown- 
matter,  identical  with  fat  manna. 
!.  Fat  Manna  is  collected  in  the  latter  part 
October  and  November,  when  the  weather 
[cooler  and  rains  are  more  common.  The 
|ce  is  now  still  less  disposed  to  concrete, 
flowing  down  the  trunk  is  received  in  a 
hll  excavation  at  its  base.    As  found  in  com- 
•ce,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  viscous  mass, 
taining  few  crystalline   fragments,   of  a 
wn  or  yellowish-brown  color,  and  full  of 
purities.    The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
t  such  manna  should  be  rejected.1 
Properties. — Manna  is  officially  described  as 
li  irregular,  more  or  less  elongated,  flattish, 
Jded    pieces;    externally    yellowish- white ; 
Able,  somewhat   waxy;    internally  whitish, 
lous  and  crystalline;   odor   suggestive  of 
lfcle  sugar;  taste  sweet,  slightly  bitter  and 
jitly  acrid.    On  heating  5  parts  of  Manna 
V  100  parts  of  alcohol  to  boiling,  and  filter^ 
i|  the  filtrate  should  rapidly  deposit  crystals 
mannite."    U.   S.     Manna  has   a  slight, 
iliar  odor,  and  a  sweet  taste,  which  in  the 
i|ure  kinds  is  also  very  nauseous,  but  in  the 
3t  flake  manna  scarcely  so  much  so  as  to  be 
jgreeable.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.834.    It  melts 
beat,  and  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  blue 
lie.   When  pure  it  is  soluble  in  three  parts 
•■old  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water. 
l|m  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution  it 
sjirates  in  partially  crystalline  masses  on 
^ling.    Alcohol  also   dissolves  it.  Boiling 
a|hol  will  dissolve  15  parts  of  manna,  and 
"la  cooling   deposit   beautiful   crystals  of 
finite. 


l  ct>t[ous  Manna.— Attempts  have  been  made  to 
ftmeit  manna,  but  the  facility  of  detection 
Jfis  such  frauds  unprofitable,  and  they  are  not 
'■'  practised.  R.  p.  Thomas  described  '{A.  J.  P., 
:■'  a  sophisticated  manna  which  differed  from 
Immune  drug  both  in  sensible  and  in  chemical 
si?  s'  not  even  containing  mannite.  Baume"  de- 
ls |  a  method  in  which  common  manna  is  pur- 
.  ■  so  as  to  resemble  flake  manna.  It  consists 
■nssolying  common  manna  in  a  little  water, 
ij,  "  the  liquid  to  settle,  decanting  it  in  order 
^I'liarate  the  impurities,  then  inspissating  it  so 
nil  W1Jl  congeal  on  cooling,  and  immersing 
■ms  in  the  inspissated  liquid,  several  times  sne- 
lilV,  iln  e  manner  practised  by  candle  makers, 
nlil  h  stl11  further  purified  by  the  use  of 
wlii , '' ,arroal-  Thus  prepared,  it  contains  less 
plini  k  n  ■  ke  manna,  and  less  of  the  nauseous 
;ii|  f;,r  ls  saitl  not  to  operate  less  effectively 
E  S7 1'  ,  A  fictitious  manna  is  described  by 
1>I  HbJ? '  fted  J  >    Anril-    1870>    as  having 

<1  11  v,m  Paris  to  London,  which  bears  a 
nit  ho  !  a*n5"e  t0  flake  manna,  for  which  it 
llinoo  mlstaken  upon  a  hastv  notice.  The  re- 
InETtL  '  moreover.  increased  by  the  fact  that 
tient  Lhnan?lte-  of  wni<,n  Hlsted  obtained  40 
T»r  Von? n"£, fine  natural  flake  manna  yielded  him 
ItiniiT i  »  closely  examined,  it  is  found  to  differ 
Jah  „t  m  ?enu'ne  flake  manna,  showing  no 
I  inrt  £,mm?,nn,,te  wben  broken,  not  having  the 
•«LiiJi?en  ,cuaracteristic  of  good  manna,  and. 
4maW«»  g  c,eaner.  lighter-colored,  more  solid, 
IsffP P  m  clearer  solution  in  water.  (See  A.  J. 
:I<-ial  n.i  y  not  tnis  have  been  a  specimen  of 
"lommmT  manna,  prepared  from  the  inferior 
I  ■"mon  manna? 


Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  manna  to  con- 
sist of — 1,  a  peculiar  sweet  principle,  mannite, 
which  constitutes  75  per  cent.;  2,  a  variety  of 
sugar;  3,  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  upon  which 
the  purgative  property  is  thought  chiefly  to  de- 
pend ;  and,  4,  a  little  mucilage.  Leuchtweiss  ob- 
tained from  105  parts  of  manna  11.6  of  water, 
0.4  of  insoluble  matter,  9.1  of  sugar,  42.6  of 
mannite,  40.0  of  a  mixture  of  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter containing  mannite,  resin,  organic  acid,  and 
a  nitrogenous  substance,  and  1.3  of  ashes.  In 
manna  canellata  in  fragmentis  he  found  37.6 
per  cent,  of  mannite,  and  in  manna  Calabrina 
32  per  cent.  (Pflanzenstoffe,  2d  ed.,  p.  180.) 
Buignet  discovered  hi  manna  a  considerable 
proportion  of  dextrin.  He  appears  to  have  been 
led  to  this  discovery  by  observing  a  very  ener- 
getic dextrogyrate  power  in  flake  manna,  which 
could  not  be  owing  to  the  saccharine  matter  it 
contained,  because  the  same  power  continued 
after  all  the  sugar  had  been  destroyed  by  fer- 
mentation. Dextrin  forms  about  one-fifth  part 
of  flake  manna,  and  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  inferior  kinds.  It  may  be  readily  obtained 
separate  by  triturating  200  parts  of  flake  manna 
with  400  of  alcohol  at  70°  F.  in  successive 
portions,  filtering  the  resulting  mixture,  by 
which  the  mannite  is  left  behind,  and  then 
separating  the  sugar  and  dextrin  contained  in 
the  clear  liquor.  This  is  done  by  concentrating 
the  liquor  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  adding 
about  10  parts  of  alcohol  at  90°  F.  The  mix- 
ture separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar, 
the  lower  of  a  saturated  solution  of  dextrin  in 
weak  alcohol.  The  latter  is  separated,  washed 
repeatedly  with  alcohol  at  90°  F.,  and  then, 
after  dilution  with  water,  decolonzation,  and 
filtration,  is  evaporated  gently  by  a  water  bath 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  The  substance  re- 
maining is  dextrin.  The  saccharine  matter  of 
manna  is  a  mixture  of  cane  sugar  and  levulose. 
which  are  in  such  proportion  as  almost  to  neu- 
tralize their  reciprocal  optic  properties.  All 
the  forms  of  commercial  manna  contain  both 
sugar  and  dextrin,  and,  though  the  quantity  of 
the  two  jointly  varies  considerably,  yet  their 
relative  proportion  is  invariable,  being  2  mole- 
cules of  dextrin  and  1  molecule  of  sugar.  This 
is  the  same  result  that  is  reached  in  the  sac- 
charification  of  starch,  and  the  inference  is  lair 
that  the  dextrin  and  sugar  in  manna  are  the 
result  of  a  transformation  of  starch  in  the 
plant.  (J.  P.  C,  Juillet,  1868.)  It  »  owing 
to  the  presence  of  glucose  and  dextrin  that 
manna  is  capable  of  fermenting.  Fluckiger 
found  in  all  samples  of  mannite  examined  a 
small  amount  of  a  dextrogyrate  mucilage,  which 
is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead  acetate,  and 
yields  mucic  acid  when  boiled  with  strong  nitric 
"acid  The  greenish  color  of  certain  piece*  ot 
manna  is  produced  by  fraxin.  CieHwOio,  a  glu- 
coside  closelv  resembling  cesculm.  Fraxin  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  prisms,  easily  soluble  m  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  has  a  faintly  astrin- 
gent and  bitter  taste.    By  diluted  acids  it  is 
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resolved  into  fraxetin,  CioHsOs,  and  glucose, 
C6H12O6.  Even  its  diluted  solutions  are  fluo- 
rescent.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.) 

Mannite  (mannitol)  is  white,  inodorous,  erys- 
tallizable  in  semi-transparent  needles,  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold 
water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot,  and 
deposited  when  it  cools.  Its  composition  is 
C6H14O6,  and  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  hexatomic  alcohols.  If  mixed  with 
chalk  and  cream-cheese  and  kept  for  some  weeks 
at  the  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  it 
yields  alcohol  largely,  with  the  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  and  the  produc- 
tion of  lactic  acid.  No  fungus  is  produced,  as 
in  the  ordinary  fermentation  of  sugar.  (Berthe- 
lot,  /.  P.  C,  xxx.)  With  lime,  barium  and 
strontium  oxides,  it  forms  definite  compounds, 
soluble  in  water,  and  precipitable  from  their 
aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol.  (Ibid.,  Jan.  1860.) 
It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  cop- 
per oxide ;  and  a  test  of  its  purity  is  thus  pre- 
sented. (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  26.)  Its  opti- 
cal activity  can  be  observed  only  after  the  ad- 
dition of  borax.  It  is  then  found  to  be  dextro- 
rotatory. Emil  Fischer  has  shown  that  there 
are  three  mannites  obtainable;  the  ordinary 
mannite  is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety,  and  is 
always  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  a-mannose 
with  sodium  amalgam;  a  lasvo-rotatory  variety 
is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  £-mannose;  and 
an  inactive  mannite  is  obtained  from  the  in- 
active mannose.  These  three  physical  isomers 
differ  slightly  in  their  fusing  points  and  crystal- 
line form.  The  native  variety  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  manna  in  alcohol,  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  cool,  and  redissolving  the  crystalline 
precipitate;  pure  mannite  is  now  deposited. 
Another  method  is  to  dissolve  flake  manna  in 
water,  precipitate  by  solution  of  lead  subace- 
tate,  filter,  throw  down  the  excess  of  lead  by 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  the  solution,  and  mix 
with  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  mannite  is  de- 
posited. _  (Bonsall,  A.  Pharm.,  cxxxiv.  70.) 
This  principle  has  been  found  in  numerous 
vegetables.  It  is  said  to  be  gently  laxative  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  (31  to  62 
Gm.). 

Manna,  when  long  kept,  acquires  a  deeper 
color,  _  softens,  and  ultimately  deliquesces  into 
a  liquid,  which  on  the  addition  of  yeast,  under- 
goes the  vinous  fermentation.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  its  conversion  into  sugar  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  enough  oxygen  to  cause  it  to  pass 
over  into  some  variety  of  glucose  or  fermentable 
sugar.  That  which  is  driest  resists  this  change 
the  longest.  It  is  said  that  manna  recently 
gathered  is  less  purgative  than  it  afterwards 
becomes. 

Uses — Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  usually 
operating  mildly,  but  in  some  cases  producing 
flatulence  and  pain.  It  is  usually  prescribed 
with  other  purgatives,  particularly  senna,  rhu- 
barb, magnesia,  and  the  neutral  salts,  the  taste 
of  winch  it  conceals,  while  it  adds  to  the  purga- 


tive effect.  The  dose,  for  children,  is  from  one) 
to  four  drachms  (3.9  to  15.5  Gm.).  It  is' 
usually  given  dissolved  in  water  or  some  aro-i 
matic  infusion;  but  the  best  flake  manna  majij 
be  administered  in  substance.  Manna  forms  <|| 
combination  with  iron,  which  it  preserve,';) 
against  oxidation.  (See  P.  J.,  March,  1873.) 

Dose,  half  to  one  ounce  (15.5  to  31  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Infusum  Sennse  Compositum,  U.  £ij 

MARRUBIUM.  U.  S. 

MARRUBIUM  [Hoarhound,  Horehound] 

(mar-ru'bi-um) 

"The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  0] 
Marrubium  vulgar e  Linne  (Fam.  Labiates).. 
U.  S. 

Herba  Marrubii ;  Marrube  blanc,  Fr.  Cod. ;  'Andor 
kraut,  Weisser  Andorn,  G.;  Marrubio,  Sp. 

Marrubium  vulgare,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  58!  : 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  Ill;  B.  &  T.  210.— WH 
Hoarhound  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  aij 
numerous  annual  stems,  which  are  quadrangula 
erect,  very  downy,  and  from  twelve  to  eightei 
inches  high.    The  leaves  are  about  an  infl 
long,  roundish-ovate,  dentate  or  deeply  serral 
obtuse,  wrinkled,  veined,  downy  above,  hoaj 
on  the  under  surface,  and  supported  in  pairs  1 ' 
strong  footstalks.    The  flowers  are  white,  aij 
in  crowded  axillary  woolly  whorls.    The  call 
is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  margin  into  tj 
narrow  segments,  which  are  hooked  at  the  er 
The  corolla  is  also  tubular,  whitish,  with 
labiate  margin,  of  which  the  upper  lid  is  bit 
the  under  reflected  and  three-cleft,  with  t 
middle  segment  broad  and  slightly  scallope 
stamens  four,  included.    The  seeds  are  four, 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.    The  plant  is  a  nat: 
of  Europe,  but  has  been  naturalized  in  t 
country,  where  it  grows  on  the  roadsides,  a  I 
flowers  in  July  and  August.    The  herb  has 
strong,  rather  agreeable  odor,  which  is  ami 
ished  by  drying  and  lost  by  keeping.  It 
officially  described  as  having  "branches  qwj 
rangular,  grayish-green,  densely  white-haijj 
leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  roundish-ovate, 
to  5  Cm.  long,  obtuse,  coarsely  crenate,  stron 
rugose- veined,  more  or  less  white-hairy,  1 
pecially  underneath;  flowers  in  dense  axili 
whorls,  with  a  10-toothed  calyx,  the  divisi, 
of  which  are  slightly  unequal,  erect-spreauj 
and  pungent;  corolla  small,  whitish,  bilaou  . 
stamens  four,  included;  fruit  of  four  ov| 
obtuse,  nearly  smooth  nutlets,  about  1.0  »l 
long; odor  distinct,  rather  agreeable ; taste  so 
what  aromatic  and  bitter."  U.  S.  The _  mu 
ness  is  extracted  by  water  and  n\e°noL 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  tan nin, W|l 
and  a  bitter  principle  called  marrubm  aj*m 
This  marrubiin  is  slightly  soluble  m  eoW  w| 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  prismatic  ana  _ 
ether  in  tabular  crystals,  is  not  P^ipiM™. 
tannin,  and  has  a  very  bitter  and  some*' 
acrid  taste.    The  fusing  point  ot  tne  w> 
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160°  C,  according  to  Kromayer.  Marrubiin 
is  afterwards  obtained  by  Harms  (A.  Pharm., 
6,  141),  by  Hertei  (A.  J.  P.,  June,  1890), 
d  by  Morrison  (Ibid.,  July,  1890).  A  more 
sent  study  was  by  Matusow  (Ibid.,  1897, 
1).  He  gives  to  it  the  formula  C30H43O6, 
id  states  the  melting  point  of  the  purified 
nstance  to  be  from  154°  to  155°  C.  Accord- 
r  to  him,  it  is  not  a  glucoside. 
iLJses. — Hoarhound  is  tonic,  in  large  doses 
lative,  and  may  be  so  given  as  to  increase  the 
Iretion  from  the  skin,  and  occasionally  from 
I  kidneys.  It  was  formerly  considered  a 
■liable  deobstruent,  and  was  recommended 
I  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice,  amenorrhea, 
mhisis,  and  various  cachetic  affections.  By  its 
lily  tonic  powers  it  may  have  proved  ad- 
Itageous  in  some  of  these  complaints,  but  it 
(Irts  no  specific  influence  over  any  of  them, 
i|  has  passed  mainly  from  the  hands  of 
f|  sieians  into  domestic  use.  It  is  employed 
•fly  in  catarrh,  and  in  other  chronic  affec- 
ws  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  cough  and 
clous  expectoration.  The  infusion,  made  in 
i  1  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a 
M  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given  in  wine- 
gisful  doses, 
lose,  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0  to  3.9 
(1). 

Iassa  ferri  carbonaths.  u.  s. 

ESS  OF  FERROUS  CARBONATE  [Vallefs  Mass] 

(mas'sa  fer'rl  car-bo-na'tis) 

iJulT,MPerrl  Carbonatis,  Br.  1885,  also  U.  B. 
lHtBD-ii  Ferri  Carbonicl,  Pilulse  Ferrate  Val- 
P I Vr  ,,  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Vallet's  Ferruginous 
n'l  p  eX's  Pil1  Mass :  Pilules  de  Carbonate  fer- 
\SM  *» •  _Voa. ;  Pilules  ferrugineuses,  Masse  Pilu- 
J  I  fle  Vallet,  Fr. ;  Valletsche  Pillen,  (?.;  Pillole 
m  lllet,  It. 

I  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  one 
"Tifd  9rammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
H|hydrated  Sodium  Carbonate,  fortij-six 
ffj'fnes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  272  grains]  ;  Clarified 
HlE'  ■t^rty'e^Jlt  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
>Jlrains] ;  Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  tvoenty- 
g1t™»mes  [or  386  grains]  ;  Syrup,  Dis- 
1  IWater,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
^'luwdred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
^aIJ.  Dissolve  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  and 
,ne|ionohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate,  each 
fPfctely, 

111  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

til[Jwld0UnCeS'  366  Piuims]  of  foiling  Dis- 
ater,  and,  having  added  twenty  cubic 
™\eters  [or  325  minims]  of  Syrup  to  the 
anil1  °f  tbe  Iron  salt>  filter  bot*h  solutions, 
soli      them  to  become  cold-    Introduce  the 
intln  of  Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate 
^1  bottle  having  a  capacity  of  about  five 
43a  ■  CWiic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces, 
(' liums  ,  and  gradually  add  the  solution  of 
.   f'j  salt,  rotating  the  bottle  constantly  or 
.  1  -a  I1"**1  carbonic  acid  gas  no  longer 
fillip  1        a   suffiGient   quantity   of  Dis- 
P  «er  to  fill  the  bottle ;  then  cork  it  and 


set  it  aside,  so  that  the  Ferrous  Carbonate  may 
subside.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and, 
having  mixed  Syrup  and  Distilled  Water  in. 
the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  Syrup  to 
nineteen  volumes  of  Distilled  Water,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  the  mixture  by  decantation 
until  the  washings  no  longer  have  a  saline 
taste.  Drain  the  precipitate  on  a  muslin 
strainer,  and  express  as  much  of  the  Water  as 
possible.  Lastly,  mix  the  precipitate  at  once 
with  the  Honey  and  Sugar,  and,  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  tared 
dish,  with  constant  stirring,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains]."  U.  IS.1 

The  effect  of  saccharine  matter  in  protecting 
iron  from  oxidation  has  been  explained  under 
the  heads  of  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharuius  and 
Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi.  The  U.  S.  mass  of  fer- 
rous carbonate  is  another  example  of  a  ferru- 
ginous preparation  in  which  the  iron  is  pro- 
tected from  further  oxidation  by  the  same 
means.  The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890,  excepting  that  the  monohydrated  sodium 
carbonate  has  replaced  the  crystallized  variety, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  salt  has  been 
somewhat  increased.  The  salts  employed  are  the 
same  as  those  used  for  obtaining  the  formerly 
official  ferric  subcarboiiate,  but  in  forming  that 
preparation  the  carbonate  which  is  at  first 
precipitated  absorbs  oxygen,  and  loses  nearly 
all  its  carbon  dioxide  in  the  processes  of  wash- 
ing and  drying.  When,  however,  as  in  the  U. 
S.  formula  above  given,  the  reacting  salts 
are  dissolved  in  weak  syrup  instead  of  water, 
and  the  washing  is  performed  with  weak  syrup 
also,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  loss  of  car- 
bon dioxide  during  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate are  almost  completely  prevented.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  preserve  it  un- 
altered, and  to  bring  it  to  the  pilular  consist- 
ence, and  this  is  effected  by  admixture  witli 
honey  and  sugar,  and  evaporation  by  means  of 
a  water  bath.  It  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  process  that  the  ferrous  sulphate  should 
be  pure,  otherwise  some  ferric  oxide  will  lie 
present  in  the  product.  The  process  is  that 
of  Vallet  of  Paris,  after  whom  the  preparation 
is  popularly  called.  The  present  U.  S.  process 
differs  from  that  of  1870  in  omitting  to  direct 

1  Wm  Silver  Thompson  states  that  the  mass  Is 
more  stable  when  made  by  the  following  formula 
than  when  prepared  in  the  official  manner.  Take 
of  Ferrous  Sulphate  eight  ounces ;  fcodtum  Hi.  ar- 
bonate  six  ounces;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  four 
and  a  half  ounces ;  Clarified  Honey  half  an  ounce ; 
Syrup  Water  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  Dissolve 
eaychPsaIt  separately  in  water  add  the  sod. um  Bolu; 
tion  to  the  iron  solution  Squally,  constantly  stir- 
ring until  the  effervescence  ceases  tin  n  add  about 
a  ffuidounce  of  syrup,  and  again  stir.  After  tue car 
Donate  has  subsided,  draw  off  the  slWy 
nvtl  reneat  the  washing  with  cold  water  siigtm} 
'sweetened  with  syrup,  until  the  washings  are  free 
from  a  saline  taste  :  when,  having  again  drawn  off  the 
aunmrnatai  t  liquid,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  muslin 
^rh  ind  express  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible. 
To  the  precipitate,  in  a  porcelain  dish  placed  oyer 
*  water  bath,  add  the  honey  and  sugar  and  with 
frequent  stirring  evaporate  to  the  pilular  consci- 
ence     A-  J-  p>  1870-  p>  300 
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boiled  water  for  washing  the  precipitated  fer- 
rous carbonate.  This  is  an  important  omis- 
sion, because  there  is  likely  to  be  some  oxida- 
tion of  the  salt,  due  to  the  air  in  the  water. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  omitted  Val- 
let's  mass.  (See  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatus.) 
Gonneimann  prepares  powdered  Vallet's  mass 
by  mixing  intimately  ten  parts  of  milk  sugar 
and  five  parts  of  powdered  licorice  root  with 
sufficient  freshly  precipitated  ferrous  carbon- 
ate to  make,  when  dried,  thirty-five  parts,  and 
adding  enough  powdered  licorice  root  to  make 
the  whole  weigh  forty  parts.  (Ph.  Post,  1893, 
238.) 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  preparation  is  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  pilular  mass,  of  a  dark  green- 
ish-gray color,  becoming  black  on  exposure, 
and  with  a  strong  ferruginous  taste.  When 
carefully  prepared,  it  is  wholly  and  readily 
soluble  in  acids.  It  contains  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  ferrous  carbonate.  The  correspond- 
ing pill,  obtained  from  the  saccharine  carbonate, 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  one-third  of  fer- 
ruginous matter. 

Uses. — The  U.  S.  mass  of  ferrous  carbonate, 
or  Vallet's  ferruginous  mass,  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  use  in  simple  anosmia  and 
chlorosis.  Its  chief  merits  are  its  unchange- 
ableness,  its  freedom  from  astringency,  and 
its  ready  solubility  in  acids. 

Dose,  in  pills,  from  three  to  five  grains  (0.20 
to  0.32  Gm.),  after  meals. 

MASSA  HYDRARGYRI,  U.  S.  (Br.) 

MASS  OF  MERCURY  [Blue  Mass] 

(mas'sa  hy-drar'gy-rl ) 

Pilula  Hydrargyri,  Br.,  Mercury  Pill ;  Pilulffi  Hy- 
drargyri, U.  S.  1870 :  Pilula;  Ccerulea:,  Massa  Coeru- 
'ea;  Blue  Pills,  Pills  of  Mercury;  Mercurial  Pill; 
Pilules  mercurielles  simples,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pilule  de  Mer- 
cure,  Pilules  bleues,  Fr.;  Mercurialpillenmasse,  G. 

*  "  Mercury,  thirty-three  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  72  grains];  Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  60  pow- 
der, ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  AlthaBa,  in 
No.  60  powder,  fifteen  grammes  [or  231 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  nine  grammes  [or  139 
grains] ;  Honey  of  Rose,  thirty  -three  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  72  grains],  to  make 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains].  Triturate  the  Mercury  with  the 
Honey  of  Rose  until  it  is  extinguished  and 
globules  of  Mercury  are  no  longer  visible  under 
a  lens  magnifying  at  least  ten  diameters. 
Add  the  Glycerin,  then  the  Glycyrrhiza  and 
Althaea  gradually,  and  continue  the  trituration 
until  the  mass  is  homogeneous.  Keep  the  pro- 
duct in  well  closed  containers."  U.  S. 

"  Mercury,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  40  gram- 
mes; Confection  of  Roses,  3  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
60  grammes;  Liquorice  Root,  in  fine  powder,  1 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes.  Rub  the  Mer- 
cury with  the  Confection  of  Roses  until 
metallic  globules  are  no  longer  visible;  add  the 
Liquorice  Root;  beat  together  until  thoroughly 
mixed."  Br.  J 


The  mercury  constitutes  one-third  of  tl| 
mass.  The  ingredients  for  this  mass  do  ni| 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  U.  S.  18£J 
formula.  The  U.  S.  process  is  well  suited  fr 
the  needs  of  the  pharmacist,  as  the  mass  can 
made  with  ordinary  apparatus  extemporij 
neously. 

The  proportion  of  glycerin,  in  the  formrj 
of  the  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.),  has  been  slightly  i; 
creased,  and  this  modification  overcomes  t|] 
tendency  to  harden  slowly  and  become  unfit 
for  use  which  was  characteristic  of  the  U. 
1890  preparation. 

The  precise  condition  of  the  mercury  in  t 
preparation  is  somewhat  uncertain.  By 
the  greater  proportion  is  in  a  state  of  rain  j 
mechanical  division,  and  not  chemically  alter 
Some  maintain  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  is, 
this  state,  others,  that  a  small  portion  is  c 
verted  during  the  trituration  into  mercury 
oxide,  and  that  this  is  the  ingredient  u]| 
which  the  activity  of  the  pill  depends, 
supposed  oxidation  is  attributed  partly  to 
influence  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of 
metal,  greatly  extended  by  the  separation 
its  particles,  partly  to  the  action  of  the  s 
stance  used  in  the  trituration.    If  the  mere  I 
is  not  oxidized  during  the  trituration,  til! 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  becomes  so,  t  j 
slight  extent,  by  subsequent  exposure, 
obvious  changes   which  the  mass  under 
by  time  can  be  explained  in  no  other  j 
and  mercurous  oxide  is  asserted  to  have 
actually   extracted   from   old  mercurial 
Harold  Senier  analyzed  a  number  of  sarr! 
of  blue  mass,  with  the  view  of  determi 
the  amount  of  metallic  mercury  and  of 
curous    and   mercuric    oxides.      The  re 
showed  that  the  latter  gradually  increase  |i 
quantity  with  the  age  of  the  blue  mass,  w  i ' 
18  hours  after  preparation,  contained  b 
trace  of  mercurous  oxide;  after  three  mo 
0.24  per  cent,  of  mercuric  and  0.62  per  A 
of  mercurous  oxides  were  obtained,  au 
another    sample,    0.44    and   1.60  per 
respectively.    After  two  years,  1.S0  per 
of  mercuric  and  4.22  per  cent,  of  merci| 
oxides  were  present.    (P.  J.,  1876.)  ^eu| 
less,  it  scarcely  admits  of  dispute  that  the  rj 
independently  of  oxidation  out  of  the  boj 
capable  of  producing  the  peculiar  mer^ 
effects  when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
ably  undergoing  chemical  changes  there. 
U.  S.  P.  provides  a  test  which  limits  the  | 
tity  of  mercurous  oxide  and  proves i  tnl 
sence  of  mercuric  oxide;  it  will  be  difficu  < 
the  ordinary  "blue  mass"  of  comnier 
withstand  these  requirements :  "  If  a  portl 
the  Mass  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  witn  » 
acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  should  not  become*  ^ 
than  slightly  opalescent  on  the  addition^ 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (limit  oil 
curous   oxide).     If   another  portion  o 
Mass  be  digested  with  warm,  dilute;, 
chloric  acid  and  a  little  purified  amma 
coal,  the  filtrate  should  not  be  aftectea  i| 
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gen  sulphide  T.S.,  or  by  stannous  chloride 
(absence  of  mercuric  oxide)."  U.  S.  Ac- 
ding  to  Mialhe,  mercury  is  slowly  converted 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  stomach,  under 
combined  agency  of  air  and  sodium  chlo- 
le.   All  agree  that  the  efficacy  of  the  prep- 
ition  is  proportionate  to  the  extinction  of 
mercury;  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in 
ich  the  metallic  globules  disappear.  This 
inction  may  be  effected  by  trituration  with 
ious  substances,  and  manna,  syrup,  honey, 
irice,  mucilage,  soap,  guaiac,  and  extract 
taraxacum  have  been  recommended,  among 
ers,  for  this  purpose;  but  the  confection 
loney  of  rose  has  been  adopted  by  the  Phar- 
opoeias,  as  less  open  to  objection  than  any 
?rs.    The  mercury  is  known  to  be  completely 
ngiiished  when,  upon  rubbing  a  portion  of 
mass  with  the  end  of  the  finger  upon  a 
e  of  paper,  no  globules  appear,  or  the  ex- 
uishment  may  be  more  accurately  judged  by 
official  microscopic  test.    Powdered  licorice 
and  powdered  marshmallow  root  are  added 
>rder  to  give  due  consistence  to  the  mass, 
process  now  official  was  proposed  by  C. 
is  Diehl,  and  since  the  increase  in  the 
itity  of  glycerin  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
ossible  for  the  apothecary  to  make  mod- 
3  quantities  extemporaneously  with  no  other 
iances  than  the  mortar  and  pestle.  As 
trituration  requires  to  be  long  continued, 
h   renders    the    process    very  laborious 
i  conducted  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  cus- 
fry  to  prepare  the  mass  by  machinery. 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  London,  the  tritura- 
tifis  effected  by  the  agency  of  steam.  The 
mline  there  employed  consists  of  "  a  cir- 
c#  iron  trough  for  the  reception  of  the 
m  trials,  in  which  revolve  four  wooden  cylin- 
C!l  ha.vnig"  also  a  motion  on  their  axes." 
AJachine  for  preparing  blue  mass,  capable 
°t|?ing  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power,  was 
"'Ited  by  J.  W.  W.  Gordon  of  Baltimore, 
""■having  been  found  to  answer  well,  was  at 
'^jime  in  extensive  use.    (.4..  J.  P.,  xxi.  6.) 
"■have  referred,  under  Hydrargyrum  cum 
I  (page  638),  to  another  ingenious  appa- 
ll, invented  by  Squibb,  by  which  the  extin- 
P"|nient  of  mercury  is  very  satisfactorily 
pn|ed.   Formerly  much  of  the  blue  mass  used 
'"  lis  country^  was  imported,  but  at  present 
1(larket  is  chiefly  supplied  by  our  own  manu- 
!U|i'ers.   The  preparation  slowly  changes  color 
up| being  kept,  assuming  an  olive  and  some- 


even  a  reddish  tint,  in  consequence,  prob- 


aDIof  the  further  oxidation  of  the 


mercury 


ftL!?asf  frecluently  contains  loss  than  the  due 
uon  of  mercury.  The  fraud  ma?  be  detected 
L«2m?*S  plan-  suggested  by  Reid'of  New  York, 
H,!  by  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
I'  of  Pharmacy. 

Main  weight  of  the  mercurial  mass,  say  fifteen 
i  fii"imxed  wit-n  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
nih  g*s'  ,.and  introduced  into  a  small  green 
,en  a  the  end  of  a  somewhat  curved  tube, 
lint  ,mity  of  which  is  inserted,  through  a 
Cgw  alcohol,  contained  in  a  broad-mouthed 
K  \h  anot°er  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  passing 
ioe  cork,  in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of 


In  consideration  of  the  incomplete  extin- 
guishment of  the  mercury  in  many  specimens  of 
the  blue  pill,  arising  from  the  tedious  pro- 
cess employed,  F.  B.  Benger  proposes  to  ob- 
tain the  metal  in  a  state  of  minute  division. 
For  this  purpose  he  adds  to  a  solution  of  an 
ounce  of  stannous  chloride,  in  a  mixture  of 
two  drachms  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two 
ounces  of  cold  water,  a  boiling  hot  solution  of 
136  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  stirs  the  mix- 
ture for  a  few  seconds.  The  mercury  of  the 
corrosive  chloride  is  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  to  which,  after  the  liquid 
has  been  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
30  grains  of  sugar,  100  grains  of  powdered 
licorice,  and  about  a  drachm  of  glycerin  are 
added.  The  mass,  being  transferred  to  a  por- 
celain slab,  is  allowed  to  become  sufficiently 
dry,  and  then  mixed  with  enough  glycerin  and 
licorice  to  make  it  weigh  300  grains.  (P.  J., 
ii.  165.)  Theoretically,  this  appears  to  be  a 
good  process,  but  only  a  long  experience  of 
its  practical  advantages  would  justify  its  sub- 
stitution for  a  plan  which  has  been  followed 
for  so  many  years  with  results,  upon  the 
whole,  so  satisfactory.  An  obvious  objection 
to  the  process  is  the  possibility,  with  careless- 
ness of  manipulation,  of  having  in  the  prep- 
aration a  minute  proportion  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  stannous  chloride. 

The  blue  pill  is  sometimes  wanted  in  the 
state  of  powder,  but,  from  its  peculiar  consti- 
tution, it  is  not  eligible  for  reduction  to  this 
form,  as  the  mercury  is  disposed  to  aggregate 
during  pulverization,  and,  from  the  honey  it 
contains,  it  is  likely,  when  pulverized,  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  air.  Chas.  Bullock  recom- 
mended the  following  method  of  preparing  a 
powder  which,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  represents 
the  blue  pill,  in  reference  to  its  therapeutic 
effects : 

Poivdered  Blue  Mass.— Take  of  finely  pow- 
dered Elm  bark,  finely  powdered  Sugar,  and 
Mercury,  equal  parts,  and  of  Alcohol  a  sufn- 
ciencv.'  Rub  the  mercury  witli  the  powdered 
bark,'  addin-  from  time  to  time  enough  alco- 
hol to  maintain  a  pasty  consistence,  until  the 
mercury  is  completely  extinguished;  then 
spread 'the  mass  on  paper  to  dry.  ^  hen  dry, 
powder  it.  add  the  sugar,  and  rub  the  mixture 
thoroughly  until  the  powder  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  of  fine  bolting  cloth.  {A.  J.  I  ■, 

P*Uses.— This  mass  is  among  the  mildest  of 
the  mercurials,  being  less  liable  than  most 
others  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  exercising 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  remedyjipon  the 

'^^eA'^¥^iJ^  isP&any  ft* 
0Ulb  by  means  of  a J^ftUW  «   E  and 

creased  until   the  g las«  ^Xjho!  m  the  vial  dis- 
tinued  for  an  nou'-The  a'cono^  iu  be 
B0lves  the   empyreumatic   product  d_  g 

allowed  to  rise  in  the i  tube  ana  i  ^  condensed 
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system  with  less  irritation.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed for  producing  the  sialagogue  and  altera- 
tive action  of  mercury,  in  doses  of  one  to 
three  grains  (0.065  to  0.20  6m.),  guarded  with 
opium  if  it  disturbs  the  bowels.  With  a  view 
to  the  alterative  effect  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  three  grains  (0.20  Gm.)  may  be  given 
every  night,  or  every  other  night,  for  a  time, 
and  followed  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels 
should  not  be  opened,  by  a  small  dose  of  laxa- 
tive medicine. 

Dose,  as  a  laxative,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.32  to  1.0  Gm.).  It  may  also  be  used  as  a 
cholagogue  cathartic  combined  with  or  speedily 
followed  by  a  more  certain  purgative. 

MASTICHE.  U.  S. 

MASTIC 

( mas'tj-f  he ) 

"A  concrete  resinous  exudation  from  Pistacia 
Lentiscus  Linne  (Fam.  Anacardiacece) ."  U.  S. 

Mastich ;  Mastix ;  Mastic,  Fr.  Ood. ;  Resina  Mas- 
tiche, G. ;  Almaciga,  Mastic,  Sp. ;  Sakes,  Turk.; 
Arah,  Arab. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1026; 
Willd,,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  753;  B.  &  T.  68.— The 
lentisk  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  much  branched  to- 
wards the  top,  and  furnished  with  petiolate, 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  The  leaflets  are  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  usually  alternate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  upper,  which  are  opposite. 
They  are  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  obtuse,  often 
mucronate,  and  sessile  upon  . the  common  foot- 
stalk, which  has  a  narrow  foliaceous  expan- 
sion on  each  side.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
and  very  small.  The  male  are  in  an  axillary 
anient;  the  female  are  arranged  alternately 
upon  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  also  axil- 
lary. The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit 
yields  by  expression  a  fixed  oil,  of  a  deep 
green  color,  and  liquid  at  about  90°  F.,  which 
the  Arabs  of  North  Africa  use  both  as  an 
article  of  diet  and  for  light.  A  resinous  exu- 
dation from  the  stem  and  branches  is  the 
official  part,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
collected  in  all  places  where  the  tree  flourishes. 
Under  the  name  of  Bombay  mastic  there  occur 
in  India  masses  of  oleoresin  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  having  the 
general  appearance  of  true  mastic  with  a 
deeper  color,  but  lacking  fragrance,  and  dis- 
solving in  hot  alcohol.  For  an  account  of  the 
collection  of  mastic  from  P.  Terebinthus  grow- 
ing in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  see  C.  D.,  1897, 
273. 

Mastic  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  island 
of  Scio,  or  Chios,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  product. 
Incisions  i  are  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal 

According  to  J.  Leon  Soubeiran  the  valuable 
tears  are  produced  by  spontaneous  exudation  from 
the   branches.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  resin 


branches,  from  which  the  juice  slowly  exudes 
and  either  hardens  in  tears  upon  the  bark,  or 
drops  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  received  upoi,, 
cloths  or  the  bare  earth,  and  concretes  iijj 
irregular  masses.    The  tears  are  most  esteemed! 
and  are  the  only  form  recognized  by  the  U.  S| 
P.    They  are  of  various  sizes,  oval  or  round- 
ish,   often    compressed,    smooth,  semi-transj 
parent,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  of  a  shinin  j 
fracture,  friable,  and  usually  covered  with 
whitish  powder,  occasioned  by  their  frictio  ! 
against  each  other.    They  are  brittle,  but  b] 
come  plastic  when  chewed.    The  masses  consi 
of  yellowish  agglutinated  tears,  with  others  i 
a  darker  color  and  less  translucent,  and  oft<  j 
fragments  of  wood,  bark,  or  earthy  matt 
intermingled. 

It  is  officially  described  as  "in  subglobuk 
lenticular,  elongated  or  pear-shaped  teal 
about  3  Mm.  in  diameter,  pale  yellow  or  gr« 
ish-yellow,  transparent,  having  a  glass-like  li 
tre,  the  surface  sometimes  very  slightly  dustj 
brittle,  becoming  plastic  when  chewed;  ocj 
slight,  balsamic;  taste  mild,  terebinthina  j 
Mastic  is  completely  soluble  in  ether 
almost  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  a 
number  should  not  be  less  than  65  (see  P. 
Ill,  Test  No.  98)."   U.  S. 

Mastic  is  nearly  inodorous,  unless  rub 
or  heated,  when  it  becomes  fragrant.   Its  ti  j 
is  weak,  but  agreeably  terebinthinate,  and,  ai  j 
long  chewing,  very  slightly  acrid.   It  is 
first  friable  under  the  teeth,  but  soon  beco 
soft  and  ductile,  and  acquires  a  white  opa 
appearance.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.074.   It  is  fusl 
and  inflammable  by  heat.    Alcohol  dissoj 
about  90  per  cent,  of  it,  leaving  a  vij 
substance  which  becomes  brittle  when  dij 
and  for  which  the  name  of  masticin  or  t| 
resin  of  mastiche  has  been  proposed, 
substance,   though  not   dissolved  by  alc<| 
softens  and  swells  up  in  it,  as  gluten  doe 
water.    Hlasiwetz  gives  C20H31O  as  the 
mula  of  the  resin.    The  portion  dissolved  j 
the  alcohol  is  called  by  Johnston  alpha  resi  1 
mastiche  or  mastichic  acid  because  of  its 
properties,   and   has  the   formula  C20H 
(Handwdrterbueh  der  Chemie,  iv.  p.  280.) 
tic  is  wholly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  ar  j 
of  turpentine,  scarcely  soluble  in  the  faed  < 
and  insoluble  in  water.    It  consists  chief! ; 
resin,  with  masticin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  whicl 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  obtained 
separate  state,  though  it  imparts  flavc 
alcohol  and  water  distilled  from  the  m 
especially  when  this  has  been  previously;  j 
urated  with  an  equal  weight  of  potassiuu 
bonate.    Fliickiger,  through  Schimmel  & 
of  Leipsic,  ascertained  that  this  volatile 
present  in  mastic  to  the  extent  of  2  perl 

Jde 

comes  from  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  stem.  jL, 
with  a  knife,  close  together,  and  extending  uj  he 
root  to  the  branches.    In  fifteen  or  twenty  a** 
resin  has  concreted,  and  is  collected  in  in" 
niers  of  white  paper  or  cotton  cloth.  (J.  r-97iM\so 
Dec,  1870,  359.    See  also  C.  D.,  1897, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  563.) 
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found  it  to  be  a  terpene  of  the  composi- 
In  C10H16.    Schimmel  &  Co.    (Schim.  Rep., 
pril,  1897)  state  that  mastic  resin  yields  from 
to  2.5  per  cent,  of  a  powerful  balsamic 
lential  oil  of  the  same  odor  as  the  raw 
[iterial,  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  0.855  to  0.87  at 
3  C,  and  an  optical  rotation  (100-Mm.  tube) 
from  +22°  to  +27°.    Henry  C.  C.  Maisch 
hposed  a  method  of  testing  mastic  (A.  J.  P., 
1)1,  171)    and   Tschirch   and   Reutter  (A. 
\arm.,  1904,  104)  examined  mastic  carefully; 
ly  found  approximately  42  per  cent,  of  free 
[in  acids,  of  which  4  per  cent,  are  soluble  in 
per  cent,  ammonium  carbonate  solution  and  33 
I  cent,  in  1  per  cent,  soda  solution.   The  for- 
Ir  are  the  isomeric  a-  and  )3-masticinic  acids, 
IH36O4,  the  latter  masticolic  acid,  C23H36O4 
light  amount),  amorphous  a-masticonic  acid, 
jH4804  (20  per  cent.),  and  /3-masticonic  acid, 
1H48O4  (18  per  cent.).    Besides  this,  mastic 
Itains  30  per  cent,  a-masticoresen,  C35H36O4, 
|ible  in  alcohol;  20  per  cent,  of  /3-masti- 
sen  (mastiein),  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
ler  cent,  of  an  ethereal  oil,  possessing  a  pale 
low  color  and  a  somewhat  camphoraceous 
Jr.   Finally,  there  is  also  a  bitter  principle, 
wch  could  not  be  isolated  in  pure  form, 
pic  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  olibanum, 
larach,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  and,  in 
|ons  of  scarcity,  with  sea  salt, 
jses — Mastic  was  f  ormerly  thought  to  possess 
|perties  analogous  to  those  of  the  turpentines, 
was  used  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  hcemop- 
from  ulcerations,  leucorrhosa,  chronic  diar- 
\a,  etc.;  but  its  virtues  were  overrated,  and 
"J  at  present  scarcely  ever  given  internally, 
the  East,  however,  an  aqueous  infusion  is 
to  be  still  used  in  infantile  cholera,  and 
j  I  Greeks  employ  cataplasms  made  by  mixing 
'I'ith  bread  and  red  wine,  which  they  apply 
tithe  lower  abdomen.     (Landerer.)     It  is 
sletimes  employed   to   fill   the   cavities  of 
flous  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  fitted 
Its  softness.    Great  quantities  of  it  are  con- 
led  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  habitually  chewed 
tithe  women,  under  the  impression  that  it 
srtens  the  breath  and  preserves  the  gums 
1  teeth.   The  alcoholic  solution  has  been  em- 
J'ed  as  a  styptic  in  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
<h  bites,  etc.,  being  applied  by  means  of 
•Jimel's-hair  pencil  directly  to  the  bleeding 
v|el:   Dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpen- 
I  it  forms  a  brilliant  varnish.    A  solution 
•|e  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  mastic 
^fifteen  grains  of  caoutchouc  in  two  fluid- 
res  of  chloroform,  and  filtering  in  close 
pS,  forms  a  valuable  microscopic  varnish. 
following  mode  of  applying  it  to  carious 
■  has  been  recommended.    Dissolve  four  parts 
Jiastic  in  one  of  ether,  in  a  bottle  well  stop- 
lid-  With  the  solution  thus  formed,  which  is 
lw  and  of  an  oily  consistence,  saturate  a 
f  piece  of  cotton  'of  the  size  of  the  carious 
and,  having  well  cleansed  and  dried 
cavity,  introduce  the  cotton,  without  pain- 
pressure,  so  as  to  fill  it  exactly.    The  resin 


attaches  itself  to  the  diseased  surface  of  the 
tooth,  which  it  protects  from  the  air,  and  from 
the  food  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Dose,  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilulsc  Aloes  et  Mastiches,  U.  S. 

MATICO.  U.  S. 

MATICO 

( mat'j-co) 

"  The  leaves  of  Piper  angustif olium  Kuiz 
and  Pavon  (Fam.  Piperacccc) ."   U.  S. 

Matico  leaves;  Feuilles  de  Matico,  Fr.  Coil.;  Matico- 
blatter,  G. 

The  genus  Piper,  according  to  Engler  and 
Prantl,  includes  nearly  six  hundred  species, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  tropics 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  being  particularly 
numerous  in  tropical  America  and  of  relatively 
less  number  in  Africa. 

Piper  angustif  olium,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor. 
Peruv. — Piper  elongatum,  Vahl. — Artanthe  clon- 
gata,  Miquel. — This  is  a  shrub  with  a  jointed 
stem  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  a  dried 
specimen  received  from  Ruschenberger,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  leaves  were  sessile  or  very 
shortly  petiolate,  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
from  two  to  six  inches  long  by  about  an  inch 
in  breadth,  bright  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
paler  and  downy  beneath,  finely  crenate,  tessel- 
lated above,  reticulate  beneath,  the  meshes  small, 
and  the  veins  densely  brownish  hairy;  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  a  strong  spicy 
taste.  The  spikes  are  solitary,  opposite  the 
leaves,  and  cylindrical.  The  bracts  are  peltate 
or  cucullate;  the  flowers  hermaphrodite.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  the  fruit,  under 
the  name  of  thoho-thoho,  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  cubeb.  This  species  is  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  South  America.  The 
commercial  drug  matico  is  furnished,  according 
to  G.  Dethan  and  R.  Bertault  (J.  P.  C,  L897, 
537),  by  two  varieties  of  Piper  angustif  ohum,— 
viz.,  a-cordulatum  {Artanthe  elongata,  Miq.), 
and  p-ossanum,  which  differ  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.  The  former  has  the  leai  1  s 
larger,  shorter,  and  broader,  with  an  oblique 
cordate  base.  The  midrib  of  a-cordulatum  is 
much  less  convex  below  than  in  the  other 
variety.  In  1864  Bentley  (P.  J.,  dan  1864) 
described  a  false  matico  from  Central  America 
believed  to  be  yielded  by  the  Piper  aduncum,  h. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  reticula- 
tions on  the  upper  and  the  down  on  the  under 
surface  which  characterize  true  matico. 

Properties.— The  leaves,  spikes,  and  stalks 
are  mixed  together,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, in  the  packages  of  the  imported  drug, 
nnd  are  all  possessed  of  activity,  though  the 
feayes  only  are  recognized  by  the  Phannaco- 
nceias.  They  are  officially  described  as  from  in 
to  15  Cm.  'ion-  short-petiolate.  oblong-lanceo- 
late- apex  pointed,  base  unequally  heart-shaped, 
margin  ven-  finelv  crenulate;  tessellated  above. 
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reticulate  beneath,  the  meshes  small,  and  the 
veins  densely  brownish-hairy;  aromatic,  spicy, 
bitterish,  and  astringent."  U.  S.  Matico  leaves 
are  readily  pulverized,  forming  a  light-greenish, 
absorbent  powder.  The  maticin  of  Hodges 
(Philos.  Mag.,  Sept.  1844)  was  found  by  Wie- 
gand  to  be  a  salt  of  potassium.  John  J. 
Stell,  who  examined  the  drug  in  the  expec- 
tation of  discovering  a  principle  analogous  to 
cubebin  or  piperin,  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Fliiekiger  found  it  to  contain  2.7  per  cent, 
of  the  volatile  oil,  which  was  slightly  dex- 
trogyrate and  boiling  in  large  part  at  180°  to 
200°  C.  (356°  to  392°  F.).  In  the  winter- 
time it  deposited  large  crystals  of  a  camphor 
fusing  at  103°  C.  (217.4°  F.),  and  having  the 
odor  and  taste  of  the  oil.  The  crystals  have 
the  formula  C12H20O  according  to  Schimmel  & 
Co.  (Schim.  Rep.,  Oct.  1898,  p.  37.)  Kugler 
(A.  J.  P.,  1884,  477)  and  Thorns  (A.  J.  P.,  1904, 
p.  584)  state  that  the  newer  matico  oils  do  not 
contain  this  camphor  but  contain  asarol  (pro- 
penyl-trimethyltrioxybenzene),  C12H16O3.  Ma- 
tico also  affords,  according  to  Marcotte,  a  crys- 
tallizable  acid  named  artanthic  acid,  with  some 
tannin.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  590.) 

Uses.— Matico,  on  account  of  the  presence  in 
it  of  tannic  acid,  is  feebly  astringent  and 
stimulant,  acting  much  like  cubeb  upon  the 
urinary  passages.  It  is  said  to  be  employed 
in  Peru  in  arresting  hemorrhages  and  as  a 
local  application  to  ulcers,  and  has  been  used 
in  European  practice  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  genito-urinary  organs  such  as 
those  for  which  cubeb  is  commonly  prescribed. 
It  has  also  been  praised  as  a  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea  and  especially  as  a  local 
luemostatic,  in  which  it  probably  acts  in  part 
mechanically  in  the  same  manner  as  does  agaric. 
The  powder  is  sometimes  used,  but  the  fluid- 
extract  is  preferable  for  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

Dose,  forty-five  to  seventy-five  grains  (3  to 
5  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Matico,  U.  S. 
MATRICARIA.  U.  S. 

MATRICARIA  [German  Chamomile] 

(mat-ri-ca'ri-a) 

"The  dried  flower-heads  of  Matricaria 
Chamomilla  Linne  (Fam.  Compositce)."  U.  S. 

Flores  Chamomillne  Vulgaris ;  Wild  Chamomile, 
Horse  Gowan,  Dog's  Camovyne ;  Camomille  com- 
mune (d'Allemagne),  Fr.  Cod.;  Flores  Chamomilla?, 
P.  G. ;  Kamillen.  Kamillenblumen,  G. ;  Camomilla 
comune,  It.;  Manzanilla  (Flor  de),  Sp. 

Matricaria  Chamomilla,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant. 
(1753)  91. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
branching  stem  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  bearing 
alternate  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  the  lower 
ones  tripinnate,  the  upper  bipinnate  or  simply 
pinnate,  and  all  of  them  very  green,  and  nearly 
or  quite  smooth.    The  leaflets  are  linear  and 


very  small.  The  flower-heads  appear  singly  at 
the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches.  They  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  the  rays  spreading.  The  bracts  of  the  in- 
volucre are  obtuse,  green  in  the  middle,  and 
whitish,  membranous,  and  translucent  at  the 
margin.  The  ray-florets  are  white,  at  first 
spreading,  and  ultimately  reflected.  The  disk 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  at  first  flat,  but  in 
the  end  convex,  and  in  some  cases  somewhat 
conical. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  our  gardens.   All  part; 
of  it  are  active,  but  the  flowers  only  are  official 
These  shrink  in  drying,  so  that  they  are  scarcely 
half  as  large  as  in  their  recent  state.  Thosi 
found  in  commerce  are  imported  from  Ger 
many.    They  are  officially  described  as  "  abou 
6  or  8  Mm.  broad,  exclusive  of  the  rays,  witl 
a  flatfish  imbricated  involucre,  a  conical,  hoi 
low,  and  naked  receptacle,  10  to  20  white  ligu 
late  and  reflexed  pistillate  ray-fiorets  which  ar 
about  8  Mm.  long,  and  numerous  yellow,  tubv 
lar,  perfect  disk-florets  without  pappus;  ode 
somewhat  disagreeably  aromatic;  taste  strongl 
aromatic  and  bitter.    The  similar  flower-heac 
of   Anthemis    arvensis    Linne,   and  Marut 
Cotula  De  Candolle  (Fam.  Compositce),  ha  a 
conical,  solid,  and  chaffy  receptacles."  U.  S. 

The  dried  flowers  of  matricaria  are  coi| 
siderably  smaller  than  those  of  common  cham 
mile,  and  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  dis 
florets  compared  with  those  of  the  ray.  Thi 
have  a  strong,  peculiar,  rather  unpleasant  ode 
and  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste.  Their  acti 
constituents  are  volatile  oil  and  bitter  extracth 
which  are  readily  taken  up  by  water  and  ale 
hoi.  The  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillati 
with  water,  is  thick,  somewhat  tenacious,  of 
fine  deep  blue  color  becoming  green  and  bro 
by  age,  and  almost  opaque  in  mass.  Thou 
supposed  by  Gerhardt  to  be  identical  with  t 
oil  of  chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis), it  has  be* 
shown  to  be  distinct.  (P.  J.,  Feb.  1862,  p.  42! 
It  congeals  at  —  4°  F.,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.93,  a 
contains  a  terpene,  CioHie,  and  a  colorless 
CioHieO.  Schimmel  &  Co.'s  Report  for  Ap 
1897,  states  that  the  German  chamomile  oil  a 
tains  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  which  was  _ 
tained  as  a  snowy  white  solid  melting  at  oi 
54°  C.  The  blue  color  is  due  to  a  vola 
principle  called  azulene  by  Piesse,  and  cceni 
by  Gladstone  and  others.  This,  when  distil 
with  potassium,  yields  a  terpene,  (Cam 
and  with  phosphoric  oxide  a  hydrocarbon. 
H14.  (Kachler,  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  iv.  Ab- 
uses.—Matricaria  is  a  mild  tonic,  very  s 
ilar  to  chamomile  in  medicinal  properties,  a, 
like  it,  in  very  large  doses  an  emetic,  if 
considered  also  in  Europe  to  be  antispasm* 
and  anthelmintic.  It  is  much  employed  m 
many,  but  in  this  country  scarcely  at  all,  un 
by  German  practitioners.  It  may  be  given 
the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manne. 
chamomile. 

Dose,  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.). 
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MEL.  U.  S. 

HONEY 

(mel) 

"A  saccharine   secretion   deposited   in  the 
|>ney-comb  by  the  bee,  Apis  mellifera  Linne." 
S. 

iMIel,  Fr.  Cod.;  Mel,  P.  <?.;  Honig,  O. ;  Miele,  It.; 
lei,  Sp. 

[From  the  nectaries  of  various  flowers  the  bee 
[tracts  a  thin,  aqueous  fluid,  nearly  without 
Ivor  and  insipidly  sweet,  sometimes  known 
nectar.    As  honey  is  made  out  of  this  sub- 
jince  it  is  very  much  affected  by  the  character 
the  nectar,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  plants 
jdch  predominate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hive 
la  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  bee  cul- 
jrist,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  flavor  of  the 
ney  which  is  yielded,  but  even  to  its  free- 
from  poisonous  qualities,  cases  having  been 
ported  from  time  to  time  of  poisoning  pro- 
red  by  the  eating  of  honey  which  had  not 
In  tampered  with  after  extraction  from  the 
Je.   See  N.  J.  M.  R.,  1852,  46 ;  "  Poisonous 
Iney,"  by  L.  F.  Kebler,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1896, 
I';  H.  Bley,  Ph.  Ztg.,  Nov.  18S5.    The  latter 
|tes  that  Datura  Stramonium  and  Gelsemium 
for  honey  making  especially  dangerous 
Ms.   The  nectar  when  taken  in  by  the  bee  is 
Imically  changed  by  secretions  from  glands 
The  head  and  thorax,  levulose,  dextrose,  and 
ely  sucrose  being  formed.    The  finest  honev 
hat  which  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  comb, 
obtained  from  hives  that  have  never  swarmed, 
Is  called  virgin  honey.    An  inferior  kind  is 
Icured  by  submitting  the  comb  to  pressure, 
\  if  heat  be  employed  previous  to  expression, 
I  product  is  still  more  impure. 
In  the  recent  state  honey  is  fluid,*  but  on  being 
t  it  is  apt  to  form  a  crystalline  deposit,  and 

tIoP0i,»'jS',TTuis  is  a  resinous  substance,  deposited 
vfh J£,  -the  base  of  the  hive,  and  in  other  parts 
■  Ire  0nl're,  Prot^tion  from  the  outer  air,  of  a 
ml  ,  i'tflj  different  from  that  of  wax  or 
IVti  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  protec- 
IhcLt?™ comb  »Iro,m  injurious  agencies.  H.  O. 
JPT„A a"cag°  Me<l.  Journ.,  1867)  considers  it  one 
*  Joli  remedies  in  simple  mucous  diarrhoea,  even 
Mn««»  e  and  attended  with  pain  and  vomiting. 
bE„ ly  eases  only  a  single  dose  is  required.  It 
J  ns  fm,^S?rss,anodyne  and  soporific  properties. 
m k1**1.!?0  efficacious  in  dysentery  in  the 
2  V  ?,ut  u  nas  Proved  useless  in  the  dis- 
Srt.  i,ya  established.  In  chronic  diarrhwa, 
I  for  \L  w.  contracted  in  camp  and  remark- 
larm  ltsT(.  obstinacy,  it  has  seemed  to  act  like 
bin  'I  °f  a   dark    reddish   or  vellowish- 

4  nnrt  h  a  shining  fracture,  an  aromatic 
'Iher •  hn*  .  J,mte  ^soluble  in  water,  nearly  so 
°Iotn«Sm  u  ,ly  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  solution 
alttrtu?P umo„57dr0xlde-  Hitchcock  has  used  both 
1  dr»L?  .an  alkaline  solution;  the  former 
•oil  iiia  cf  Propolis  and  four  fluidounces  of 
•lira  A  s  ♦  eSo  Si  from  thirty  minims  to  a  flui- 
ltr(,  n -/o  3.75  Cc.)  :  the  latter  (two  drachms 
loxide  1j  f  nuidrachm  of  solution  of  potassium 
Mat  of  oT,?  .  r  fluidounces  of  a  menstruum  con- 
lednw  ^  J  ,Sarts  of  water  and  simple  svrup) 
aose  of  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc.)  after  each 

J>mernfrfnls  the  name  given  to  a  material  found 
°le  nnL,     .ceU?  of  the  comb,  consisting  mainly 
T  188?    \      P'ants.     (Chicaoo  Med.  Examiner, 
0,1    Jas-  s'  Whitmire  found  that  in  the  dose 


to  be  ultimately  converted  into  a  soft  granular 
mass.    In  commerce  it  is  found  of  every  con- 
sistence, from  that  of  a  viscid  liquid  like  thin 
syrup  or  oil,  to  that  of  lard  or  soft  suet.  Its, 
color  is  sometimes  white,  but  usually  yellowish, 
and  occasionally  of  a  brownish  or  reddish  tinge. 
It  has  a  peculiar  agreeable  odor,  varying  some- 
what with  the  flowers  from  which  it  was  col- 
lected, and  a  very  sweet,  feebly  aromatic  taste, 
which  is  followed  by  a  slight  prickling  or  sense 
of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.    Cold  water  dis- 
solves it  readily,  alcohol  with   less  facility. 
"A  syrupy  liquid  of  a  light  yellowish  to  yel- 
lowish-brown  color,   translucent   when  fresh, 
but  gradually  becoming  opaque  and  crystalline, 
having  a  characteristic,  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
sweet,  faintly  acrid  taste.   When  recent  Honey 
is  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the 
resulting  liquid  should  be  almost  clear,  not 
stringy,  and  should  have  a  specific  gravity  not 
lower  than  1.099  (corresponding  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.370  for  the  original  Honey).  When 
Honey  is  incinerated  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
hi  a  platinum  crucible,  it  should  not  leave  more 
than  0.3  percent,  of  ash.   Honey  has  a  faintly 
acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper,  and  is  laevo- 
gyrate.    If  5  Gm.  of  Honey  be  dissolved  in  20 
Gm.  of  water,  a  clear  or  nearly  clear  solution 
will  result,  which  should  not  be  rendered  more 
than  faintly  opalescent  by  a  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  (limit  of  chlorides),  or  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (limit  of  sulphates).    If  2  Cc. 
of  a  filtered  solution  of  the  Honey  (1  in  4)  be 
placed  in  a  test-tube  1  Cm.  in  diameter,  and 
1  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  be  allowed  to  flow 
down  the  walls  of  the  tube  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  as  to  form  an  overlying  layer,  this 
should  remain  clear,  and  the  line  of  contact 
should  not  show  more  than  barely  noticeable 
opalescence,  which  soon  disappears;  a  perma- 
nent   milky    zone    should    not    he  produced 
(absence  of  starch  sugar).    If  2  Cc.  of  pure 
concentrated   sulphuric   acid  be   placed   in  a 
test-tube  of  1  Cm.  diameter,  and  0.5  Cc.  of  a 
solution  of  Honey  (1  in  4)  be  allowed  to  flow 
upon  it  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  upper  layer,  no 
colored  line  of  contact  should  show  at  once,  and 
at  the  end  of  one  hour  the  zone  of  contact 
should  be  at  most  yellowish  or  clear  brown; 
a  brownish  color  becoming  nearly  black  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  should  not  develop  (ab- 
sence of  cane  sugar).    On  boiling  1  part  of 
Honey  with  5  parts  of  water,  the  resulting  so- 
lution, when  cold,  should  not  be  rendered  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  iodine  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  starch)."   U.  8.    It  is  essentially  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  mixed  dextrose  and 
levulose,  the  mixture  being  improperly  known 


of  a  drachm  (3  0  Gm.)  three  times  a  day  It  caused 
great  increase  of  the  urinary  seeretior ,  ^  ^ 
able  effects  followed  its  use,  except  a  slight  flatulency 
and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  It  is  entirely  pala- 
table and   inoffensive  to   the  stomach.  J.  P.. 

^fucaluptus  Hone,,,  or  mac*  ffonev.— This  honey 
a  detailed  description  of  which  may  be  found  In 
tt  S  D  16th  ed..  appears  to  have  been  not  a 
natural  but  a  sophisticated  article. 
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Mel. — Boracis. 


PART  I. 


as  "  glucose,"  and  amounting  generally  to  from 
70  to  80  per  cent.  According  to  Wm.  A.  Selser, 
who  separated  wax  from  honey  on  a  large  scale, 
the  proportion  of  wax  in  the  honey  comb 
averages  1  per  cent.;  from  1500  pounds  he  ob- 
tained Hi  pounds  of  wax  by  actual  experiment. 
{A.  J.  P.,  1904,  267.) 

The  analyses  of  pure,  unadulterated  honey, 
given  in  the  following  table,  show  the  variations 
in  its  composition.  They  were  made  by  J. 
Campbell  Brown  (Analyst,  iii.  269). 


tests,  but  the  safest  method  is  to  determine  the 
sugar  by  the  use  of  Fehling's  solution.  The 
grape  sugar  may  be  determined  directly  in  a 
weighed  quantity  of  honey.  An  equal  weight 
of  the  same  honey  is  boiled  with  2  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  sugar  may  be  determined 
after  inversion;  finally  the  dextrin  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  third  portion  by  precipitation 
with  alcohol.  In  pure  honey  the  reduction 
after  inversion  with  acid  is  not  materially  in- 
creased; in  starch  sugar  (artificial  glucose)  it, 


Water 

Wax,  Pollen, 

Water  ex- 

expelled 

Locality. 

Levulose. 

Dextrose. 

Sucrose. 

and  Insoluble 

Ash. 

pelled  at 

above 

Matter. 

100°  C. 

100°  C. 
and  Loss 

English  i  

Welsh  

37.04 

36.11 

None. 

Good  trace. 

.15 

19.10 

7.60 

37.60 

39.24 

None. 

Trace. 

.14 

16.10 

6.56 

Normandy  

37.30 

42.02 

None. 

Slight  trace. 

.17 

15.50 

4.95 

German  

83.50 

36.16 

None. 

Trace. 

.17 

19.11 

11.00 

40.43 

31.77 

None. 

.05 

.15 

19.80 

7.80 

Lisbon  

37.69 

34.51 

None. 

Nearly  1.0 

.14 

18.80 

6.86 

Jamaica  

33.60 

34.80 

2.2  (?) 

2.1 

.25 

19.46 

7.58 

California  

38.29 

35.57 

None. 

Good  trace. 

.11 

17.90 

8.13 

Mexican  

36.39 

35.04 

None. 

Trace. 

.97 

18.47 

10.03  .' 

The  honey  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
granular  honey  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
which,  when  expressed,  takes  along  with  it  the 
other  ingredients,  leaving  the  crystals  nearly 
untouched.  The  same  object  may  be  attained 
by  melting  the  honey,  saturating  its  acid  with 
calcium  carbonate,  filtering  the  liquid,  then  set- 
ting it  aside  to  crystallize,  and  washing  the 
crystals  with  alcohol.  Inferior  honey  usually 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  uncrystallizable 
sugar  and  vegetable  acid.  Diluted  with  water, 
honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation.  In 
warm  weather,  honey  itself,  if  not  very  pure, 
sometimes  ferments,  acquiring  a  pungent  taste 
and  deeper  color,  i  The  presence  of  dextrin  in 
pure  honey  seems  to  be  established.  G.  L. 
Spencer  (A.  J.  P.,  1895,  27)  has  found  as  much 
as  4  per  cent,  of  dextrin,  and  Haenle  (Zeit. 
An.Chem.,  94,  99)  has  found  that  honey  from 
Coniferffl  always  contains  dextrin.  Kunnmann 
and  Hilger  (A.  J.  P.,  1896,  570)  state  that 
dextrin  is  present  in  all  honey,  whether  dextro- 
rotatory or  laevo-rotatory,  and  claim  to  have 
identified  it  as  achroo-dextrin.  Starch  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  added  to  the  inferior  kinds 
to  give  them  a  white  appearance.  The  adul- 
teration may  be  detected  by  adding  water, 
winch  dissolves  the  honey  and  leaves  the  starch 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Dilution  with 
water  may  be  suspected  from  the  greater  thin- 
ness of  the  honey  and  its  want  of  disposition 
to  crystallize. 

Honey  is  largely  adulterated  with  artificial 
glucose.    This  may  be  detected  by  the  official 


lMMlenhpff  believes  that  the  honey  is  preserved 

wm   ft  nTieVel,s  °f  comb  by   the  Secretion 

fn n  ,i  V  minute  quant'ty  of  formic  acid,  and  has 
tound  by  experiment  that  the  addition  of  one  part 
n£j£.J&ri  Co=«  formic  acid  is  sufficient  to  keep 
„a"™  'y  k25?„  p.arts  of  honey'  but  m  this  con- 
"fec  H  "  8h°ul<J  be  remembered  that  the  absence 
erva?wln  ,fW  th  the.  air  would  account  for  the  prea- 
eivation  of  honey  in  the  comb. 


is  increased.     (Allen.)     According  to  Oscsj 
Haenle,  glucose  can  also  be  detected  by  fir) 
dialyzing  thoroughly  and  then  polarizing,  undi 
which  circumstance,  if  glucose  be  present,  rot  j 
tion  to  the  right  occurs ;  if  the  honey  be  pu 
the  light  is  not  affected.    Undialyzed  bom 
ordinarily  polarizes  to  the  left,  but  unadi 
terated  conifer  honeys  are  dextrogyrate.  ( 
J.,  xxi.) 

Uses. — Honey  possesses  the  same  medicir 
properties  as  sugar,  but  is  more  disposed 
affect  the  bowels.    Though  largely  consumed 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  seldom  employed  rued 
inally,  except  as  a  vehicle.    Its  taste  and  < 
mulcent  qualities  render  it  a  useful  additi  j 
to  gargles,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  as 
application  to  foul  ulcers. 

Off.  Prep.— Mel  Depuratum,  U.  S.,  Br. 

MEL  BORACIS.  Br. 

BORAX  HONEY 

(mel  bo-ra'cis) 

Mel  Sodil  Boratis,  V.  S.  1870:  Honey  of  Bo , 
Honey  of  Borate  of  Sodium;  Miel  borate,  Jue , 
de  Borax,  Fr. ;  Boraxhonig,  O. 

"  Borax,  in  fine  powder,  1  ounce  (Imper 
or  50  grammes;  Glycerin,  \  ounce  (Imp.)  01 
grammes;  Clarified  Honey,  8  ounces  (Imp- 
400  grammes.    Mix."  Br.  , 

This  preparation  was  very  properly  drott 
from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  at  the 
vision,  as  it  may  well  be  left  to  extemporan 
prescription.    The  U.  S.  formula  of 
practically  identical  with  the  British  pr< 
given  above.   Borax  honey  is  used  in  the  M  i 
of  infants  and  in  aphthous  ulcerations  oi- 
mouth. 


I. 


Mel  Depuratum. 
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MEL  DEPURATUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CLARIFIED  HONEY  [Mel  Des- 
pumatum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(mel  dep-u-ra'tum ) 

Honey  of  commerce,  melted  in  a  water-bath, 
strained,  while  hot,  through  flannel  pre- 
ously  moistened  with  warm  water."  Br. 

Mellite  simple,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Miel  despume\  Fr. ;  Mel 
uratum,  P.  G.;  Gereinlgter  Honig,  G. ;  Allele 
urato,  It.;  Miel  depurada,  Hp. 

Honey,  a  convenient  quantity,  Distilled 
ater,  Glycerin,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

the  Honey  intimately  with  two  percent,  of 
weight  of  paper-pulp,  which  has  been  pre- 
ously  reduced  to  shreds,  thoroughly  washed 
soaked  in  water  and  then  strongly  ex- 
essed  and  again  shredded.    Then  apply  the 
of  a  water-bath,  and,  as  long  as  any  scum 
es  to   the  surface,    carefully  remove  this, 
ally,  add  enough  Distilled  Water  to  make 
the  loss  incurred  by  evaporation,  strain, 
mix  the  strained  liquid  with  five  percent. 
its  weight  of  glycerin."  U.  S. 
The  U.  S.  method  of  clarifying  honey  was 
as  far  as  the  Pharrnacopceia  was  concerned 
1890.   Paper-pulp  is  very  effective  as  a 
ifying  agent,  and  the  glycerin  offers  some 
otection  to  the  honey  against  change.  Honey 
y  be  made  brilliant  by  hot  filtration  through 
per.   (See  Remington's  Practice  of  Phar- 
cy,  "Hot  Filtration,"   Fourth   Edition,  p. 

;) 

Honey,  by  the  heat  of  the  water  bath,  be- 
es so  fluid  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter 
purities  which  it  contains  rise  to  the  surface 
may  be  skimmed  off,  while  the  heavier 
bstances  which  may  have  been  accidentally  or 
audulently  added,  such  as  sand  or  other  earth, 
ik  to  the  bottom.    It  is  officially  required 
it  "  Clarified  Honey  should  conform  to  the 
ts  of  purity  given  under  Mel."    U.  S.  A 
t  method  of  separating  is   described  in 
R.,  Feb.  1880.   It  is  as  follows :  "  Pour  the 
ney  into  a  perfectly  clean  cylindrical  vessel, 
h  straight  sides,  rather  narrow,  and  having 
mall  lip  at  the  open  margin,  and  heat  the 
sel  on  a  water-bath.   When  the  water  is  hot, 
ur  enough  honey  into  the  vessel  to  fill  it  to 
nm  about  1  inch  of  the  edge,  and  allow 
to  remain  at  rest  in  the  water-bath,  at  a 
derate  heat,  for  about  one  hour.    During  this 
ie.  most  of  the  impurities  will  rise  to  the 
■  while  some  others  may  sink  to  the  bottom, 
w  remove  the  vessel  very  carefully  from  the 
ter-bath,  and  pour  on  top  of  the  hot  honey, 
7  gently,  a  sufficient  amount  of  cold  water 
nil  the  vessel  completely.    This  will  cause  all 
impurities  floating  on  the  honey  to  rise  at 
*  to  the  top  of  the  cold  water,  where  they 
•J  often  solidify  to  a  tough  skin  or  cake, 
m  may  be  taken  off  without  difficulty.  Then 
»r  off  the  water  through  the  lip,  remove  the 
1  remnants,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  blotting 
P^,  and  filter  the  honey  through  a  piece  of 


well-washed,  wetted,  and  dense  white  flannel. 
The  resulting  product — if  the  honey  be  pure- 
will  be  very  brilliant."  The  French  Codex  sim- 
ply directs  four  pounds  of  white  honey  to  be. 
heated  with  one  pound  of  water,  evaporated, 
skimmed,  clarified  by  paper  pulp,  and  then 
strained  through  flannel.  Sp.  gr.  1.27.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  "  a  viscid 
translucent  liquid  of  a  light-yellowish  or  brown- 
ish-yellow color,  gradually  becoming  partially 
crystalline  and  opaque.  It  has  a  character- 
istic odor  and  very  sweet  taste.  Incinerated  it 
should  not  yield  more  than  0.25  per  cent,  of 
ash,  the  solution  of  which  in  water  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid  should  not  afford  more  than  a 
slight  turbidity  with  solution  of  barium  chloride 
( absence  of  more  than  traces  of  sulphates ) .  It 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
iodine  test  for  starch."  Br. 

The  following  method  of  clarifying  honey  is 
recommended  by  Andre  von  Hirschberg.  Boil 
25  pounds  of  honey,  to  which  half  the  quantity 
of  water  has  been  added,  with  a  pulp  obtained 
by  stirring  three  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper 
with  water,  over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  paper  is 
reduced  to  minute  fibres.  When  the  mixture 
cools,  put  it  into  a  woollen  filtering  bag,  previ- 
ously moistened,  and  allow  the  honey  to  pass. 
It  comes  away  quite  clear.  The  pulp  may  then 
be  washed,  and  the  dark  liquid  evaporated  by 
a  water  bath  to  the  proper  consistence.  (P.  J.. 
ix.)  Another  process,  recommended  by  A. 
Hofmann,  is  to  dissolve  28  pounds  of  honey  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  heat  the  solution 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  add  a  solution 
of  three  drachms  of  gelatin  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  an  aqueous 
solution  of  one  drachm  of  tannin,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  two  drachms  of  galls.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  kept  hot  for  an  hour. 
Lastly,  seven-eighths  of  the  honey  may  be 
drawn  off  clear,  the  remainder  filtered  through 
flannel,  and  the  whole  evaporated.  {Ibid.,  xv. 
121.)  The  use  of  tannin  is  objectionable,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  solubility  in  honey,  and 
the  danger  of  honey  so  purified  reacting 
when  brought  in  contact  with  ferric  salts.  (  bor 
other  processes  of  purifying  honey,  see  14th 
edition  of  this  work.  p.  1321,  and  A.  J.  P.,  |s< 
p.  19;  also  1879,  pp.  193,  598;  and  1880, 
p  132  )  Heuoel's  method  is  to  mix  two  pounds 
each  of  honey'  and  water  with  a  half-ounce  of 
magnesium  carbonate,  frequently  agitate  lor 
two  or  three  hours,  filter  through  doubled  white 
filtering  paper,  boil  slowly,  remove  the  scum 
carefully,  and  evaporate  upon  a  steam  bath  to 
a  Tyrupv  consistence.  Dieterich  recommends 
the  fo  lowing  process :  Mix  the  honey  with  suffi- 
cient water  fthe  amount  depending  on  the  con- 
sistence), heat  for  about  seven  hours  on  a  wa  er 
bath  and  clarify  it  with  5  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  talc,  neutralize,  if  neces- 


sarv,  with  magnesium 


carbonate:  allow  to  de- 


3  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 
£nd  evaporate  to  the  proper  specific  gravity. 
(Ph.  Ztg.,  93,  712.) 
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Mel  Rosce. — Mentha  Piperita. 


PART  I 


Honey  clarified  with  calcium  carbonate  and 
animal  charcoal,  or  as  in  the  first  process  de- 
scribed, is  as  clear  and  colorless  as  syrup  made 
with  sugar,  but  still  retains  a  peculiar  flavor. 
It  is  less  disposed  to  ferment  than  crude  honey, 
and  is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to  produce  grip- 
ing' pain  when  swallowed. 

Dose,  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  15 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Piperis,  Br.;  Confectio 
Rosse,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  U.  8.; 
Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis,  V.  8.;  Mel  Boracis,  Br.; 
Mel  Rosa;,  U.  8.;  Oxymel,  Br.;  Oxymel  Scillae,  Br. 

MEL  ROS^E.  U.  S. 

HONEY  OF  ROSE 

(mel  ro'sse) 

Mellitum  Rosatum  :  Mellite  de  Rose  rouge,  Fr.  God. ; 
Miel  Rosat,  Fr.;  Mel  Rosatum,  P.  G.;  Rosenhonig, 
G. ;  Miele  rosato,  It.;  Miel  de  rosas,  Sp. 

* "  Fluidextract  of  Rose,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  flnidounces,  28 
minims] ;  Clarified  Honey,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
av.,  120  grains].  Into  a  tared  vessel  introduce 
the  Fluidextract  of  Rose,  then  add  enough 
Clarified  Honey  to  make  the  contents  weigh 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains],  and  mix  thoroughly."  V.  S. 

Though  one  of  the  official  preparations  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  the 
Honey  of  Rose  has  been  dropped  in  the  British. 
The  U.  S.  formula  is  based  on  that  of  Grahame. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1859,  p.  443.)  As  is  well  known, 
honey  of  rose  deposits  honey  sugar  upon  stand- 
ing even  but  a  short  time.  Touflet  (Ph.  Cen- 
tralh.,  xxxvi.  307)  obviates  this  precipitation 
in  the  following  manner:  Take  of  Powdered 
Rose  Leaves,  25  parts ;  Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.875,  75 
parts;  Honey,  80  parts;  Sugar,  34  parts.  Per- 
colate the  rose  leaves  with  the  alcohol,  filter  and 
distil  off  the  filtrate  to  40  parts.  To  this  add 
the  honey  and  sugar,  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Honey  of  rose  forms  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  the  gargles  employed  in  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Massa  Hydrargyri,  V.  8. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.  S. 

PEPPERMINT 

(mfin'tha  pip-e-rl'ta) 

"  The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
Mentha  piperita  Linne  (Fam.  Labiatce)."  U.  S. 

Rrandy  Mint,  Lamb  Mint ;  Menthe  poivrge,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Kolia  Mentha?  Piperita?,  P.  G. ;  Pfefferminz- 
bliltter,  Pfeffermlinze,  G. ;  Menta  piperita,   It.,  Sp. 

The  genus  Mentha  comprises  at  least  fifteen 
species,  of  which  there  ire  also  a  great  many 
varieties.  M.  piperita,  L.  (1753),  also  Smith 
(1800), — the  most  important  member  of  this 
genus,  was  long  ago  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians, 


and  is  now  grown  in  considerable  amounts  hi 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Eastern  Asia.  It 
is  also  found  growing  wild  in  other  parts  of) 
the  world,  as  South  America  and  Australia.) 
The  oldest  existing  peppermint  district  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mitcham  (Surrey),  Eng-! 
land.    In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  es-j 
pecially  in  Michigan,  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  it  is  largely  eulti-j 
vated.1     On  the  continent  of  Europe  otheij 
species  of  Mentha  (particularly  M.  arvensis 
grow  with  M.  piperita,  deteriorating  the  pro 
duct.    In  America  other  plants  (as  Erigeror 
canadensis  and  Erechthites  hieraci folia)  caus 
the  same  trouble.    Besides  M.  piperita  othe 
species  are  cultivated,  as  some  Asiatic  varietie 
of  M.  arvensis,  M.  spicata,  M.  longifolia  (vai 
undulata),  M.  gentilis,  M.  dalmatica,  and  ill 
Pulegium.    For  an  account  of  the  eultivatio: 
of  peppermint  in  Russia  see  Proc.  A.  PH 
A.,  1902,  831. 

Mentha  piperita,  L.,  Sp.  PI  (1753)  57 
Willdv  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  79;  B.  &  T.  203;  Carsoi 
Illust.  of  Med.  Pot.,  ii.  16,  pi.  63—  Pepperniii 
is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  creepin 
root,  and  quadrangular,  channelled,  purplisl 
somewhat  hairy  stems,  branched  towards  tl 
top,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.    The  leavi 
are  about  two  inches  long,  opposite,  petiolat 
ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  smoother  on  the  upp< 
than  on  the  under  surface,  and  of  a  dark  grec 
color,  which  is  paler  beneath.    The  flowers  aj 
small,  purple,  and  in  terminal  obtuse  spike 
interrupted  below,  and  cymosely  arranged.  La 
in  the  season,  the  growth  of  the  lateral  low 
branches  often  gives  to  the  inflorescence  tl 
appearance  of  a  corymb.    The  calyx  is  tubuk 
furrowed,  and  five-toothed,  often  purplish;  t 
corolla  is  purplish,  tubular,  with  its  bora 
divided  into  four  segments,  of  which  the  uppe 
most  is  broadest,  and  notched  at  its  apex.  Tl 
four  short  stamens  are  concealed  within  t 
tube  of  the  corolla;  the  style  projects  beyoij 
it,  and  terminates  in  a  bifid  stigma.   The  p  a 
should  be  cut  for  medicinal  use  in  dry  weatm 
in  August,  about  the  period  of  the  expansi 
of  the  flowers.    Joint  C.  Umney  points 
differences  between  white  and  black  peppemn 
in  P.  J.,  1896,  123.    For  a  paper  on  the  h 
tology  of  powdered  peppermint  by  Smith  r 
Jelliffe  see  D.  C,  1899,  252. 

Properties.— It    is    officially  described 
follows :      "  Branches      quadrangular,  wi 
scattered,    deflexed    hairs;    leaves  petioia 
ovate-lanceolate,  3  to  8  Cm.  long,  acute,  sliai] 
serrate,  light  or  dark  green;  flower-whorb  ' 
oblong  or  oval  spikes  which  are  usually  co 
pact,  or  somewhat  interrupted  at  the  base, 
1.5  Cm.  broad,  rounded  at  the  summit,  wiiei  . 
fruit  becoming  3  to  7  Cm.  long;  calyx  tnbuii 
5-toothed  and  often  purplish;  corolla  sm 
purplish,  and  4-lobed;  stamens  four,  short 


'For  an  interesting  account  of  the  gta 
of  the  peppermint  culture  in  the  Unlreu  Sch 
and  the  amount  of  oil  produced  in  18.I-.  «e 
mel  &  Co.'s  Report  for  October.  ISifl, 
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qual;  odor  strong  and  characteristic ;  taste  pun- 
and  cooling."  U.  S.   The  herb,  both  in  the 
cent  and  m  the  dried  state,  has  a  peculiar, 
enetratmg,  grateful  odor.    There  is  sometimes 
fficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  leaves  of 
piperita  and  those  of  M.  spicata.  According 
Joseph   Schrenk,   crystals  can   always  be 
d  in  the  glandular  hairs  of  the  peppermint, 
are  absent  in  those  of  the  spearmint.  The 
ystals  are  doubly  refractive,  and  so  trans- 
rent  that  sometimes  a  polariscope  is  neces- 
for  their  easy  detection.    These  crystals 
been  thought  to  be  menthol,  but  they 
not  to  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  their  nature 
nains  doubtful.    The  taste  of  the  herb  is 
Jmatic,  warm,  pungent,  camphorous,  bitterish, 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  coolness  when 
is  admitted  mto  the  mouth.    These  prop- 
ies  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  of  which  from 
1.25  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
The  leaves  are  said  to  contain  a  little 
me  acid.    The  virtues  of  the  herb  are  im- 
rted  to  water,  and  more  readily  to  alcohol, 
ses — Peppermint  is  an  aromatic  stimulant, 
eh  wsed  to  allay  nausea,  relieve  spasmodic 
ns  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  expel  flatus, 
cover  the  taste  or  qualify  the  nauseating  or 
ping  effects  of  other  medicines.    The  medi- 
is  rarely  used  in  infusion.      (See  Oleum 
nthce  Piperita.) 
ose,  one  drachm  (3.9  Gm.). 
ff.  Prep — Spiritus  Mentha:  Piperita;,  U.  8. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  U.  S. 

SPEARMINT 

(men'tha  vlr'i-dTs) 

The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
tna  spicata  Linne  (Mentha  viridis  Linne) 
m.  Labiatce)."  JJ.  S. 

rbOfl^onthfe    A,c,utfB    (vel    Roman*)  ;  Brown. 
Cod  *  \w.,or   JIa<><erel    Mint;    Menthe  verte, 
^oa.    Menthe  romaine,  Baume  vert,  Menthe  a 
r-,  brune  Munze,  Rornisehe  Minze,  Q. 

entha  spicata,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  576.— 
tha  viridis,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1763)  804;  Willd., 
Want.  in.  76;  B.  &  T.  302.  M.  spicata, 
nndis,  L.  (1753). 

'earmint,  sometimes  called   simply  mint, 
rs  Irom  M.  piperita  chiefly  in  having  ses- 
Jr  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  naked  leaves; 
ated,  interrupted,  panicled  spikes;  seta- 
oracts  •  and  stamens  longer  than  the  tube 
ie  corolla.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
and  naturalized  in  waste  places  from 
keotia  and  Ontario  to  Minnesota  and 
as  in  the  West  and  Florida  in  the  South 
«   btates.    It    is    also    cultivated  for 
JM  use  and  for  the  sake  of  its  oil.  Its 
"ng  season  is  August.    The  dried  herb  is 
y  described  as  «  closely  resembling  Pep- 
(see  Mentha  Piperita),  but  the  leaves 
y  sessile  and  lanceolate,  the  flower-spikes 
y  slender,   interrupted,    cylindrical,  or 


crowded,  conical  at  the  apex,  5  to  8  Mm.  thick, 
becoming  when  in  fruit  5  to  10  Cm.  Ions;  the 
stamens  rather  long;  odor  and  taste  resembling, 

rrU  c  ^"gUlshable  from  those  of  Peppermint" 
u.  i>  lhe  taste  and  odor  are  retained  for  some 
time  by  the  dried  plant.  They  depend  on  a  vol- 
atile oil  (See  Oleum  Mentha;  Viridis.)  Medic- 
inally this  oil  acts  like  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

Dose,  one  drachm  (3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep — Spiritus  Mentha:  Viridis,  U.  S. 

MENTHOL.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MENTHOL 

( men'thol ) 

CX0H19OH  =  154.98 

"A  secondary  alcohol  [CeH9(CH3)  (OH)  (Ca 
H?)l :  3:4],  obtained  from  the  oil  from  Mentha 
piperita  Linne,  or  other  peppermint  oils.  Men- 
thol should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles, 
m  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, CeHs.OH.CHs.CaHv,  obtained  by  cooling 
the  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Mentha 
arvensis,  DC,  vars.  piperascens  et  glabrata. 
Holmes;  and  of  Mentha  piperita,  Sm."  Br. 

Pipmenthol,  Peppermint  Camphor ;  Menthol,  Ft: 
tod.  ;  Camphre  de  Menthe,  Mentholum,  Fr. ;  Men- 
tholum,  P.  O. ;  Menthol,  Pfefferminzkampher,  Mentha- 
Kampher,  Pip-menthol,  O. ;  Mentolo,  It. ;  Mentol,  Sp. 

Menthol  was  admitted  to  the  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1885,  and  was  one  of  the  new  official 
substances  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890. 
Menthol,  or  peppermint  camphor,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  either  American  or  Japanese  oil 
of  peppermint  by  cooling  the  oil  to  a  very  low 
temperature,  when  the  menthol  crystallizes  out, 
often  in  a  dense  mass;  the  adhering  oil  may 
be  separated  by  expression.    Menthol  may  also 
be  obtained  by  fractional  distillation,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oil  of  peppermint 
of  commerce  is  often  contaminated  with  the 
dementholized  oil.    A  larger  yield  of  menthol 
is  obtained  from  Japanese  or  Chinese  oils,  and 
for  this  reason  Japanese  menthol  is  largely 
found  in  commerce.    It  is  practically  identical 
with  American  menthol,  differing,  however,  in 
the  character  of  its  crystals,  which  occur  in 
small  prisms  instead  of  in  long  needles. 

Properties. — The  U.  S.  P.  describes  it  as  in 
"  colorless,  acicular  or  prismatic  ciystals  hav- 
ing a  strong  and  pure  odor  of  peppermint,  and 
a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  followed  by  a  sensation 
of  cold  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
Menthol  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
imparts  to  the  latter  its  odor  and  taste.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form*. It  melts  at  43°  C.  (109.4°  F.)  to  a 
colorless  liquid,  boils  at  212°  C.  (413.6°  F). 
and  volatilizes  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. When  it  is  triturated  with  about 
an  equal  weight  of  camphor,  thymol,  or  hv- 
drated  chloral,  the  mixture  becomes  liquid. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper, 
and  is  ]a?vogyrate.    If  a  little  Menthol  be 
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heated  in  an  open  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  it 
should  gradually  volatilize  without  leaving  any 
residue  (absence  of  wax,  paraffin,  or  inorganic 
substances).  If  a  few  crystals  of  Menthol  be 
dissolved  in  1  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
then  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  drop  of 
nitric  acid  added,  no  green  color  should  be 
produced  (absence  of  thymol)."  U.  S.  "Melt- 
ing point  107.6°  F.  (42°  C.)  ;  it  should  not 
exceed  109.4°  F.  (43°  C).  It  has  the  odor 
and  flavor  of  peppermint,  producing  a  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and,  if  air 
is  inhaled,  a  sensation  of  coolness.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  the  solutions  having 
a  neutral  reaction.  Boiled  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  Menthol 
acquires  an  indigo-blue  or  ultramarine  color, 
the  acid  becoming  brown.  It  should  be 
entirely  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath."  Br. 

Menthol  belongs  to  the  class  of  camphors. 
Its  formula  may  be  written  CioHieOH,  as  it 
is  recognized  as  being  a  saturated  secondary 
alcohol.  Chromium  trioxide  oxidizes  menthol 
to  dextro-  and  Icevo-menthone,  CioHisO,  which 
is  the  ketone  corresponding.  The  menthones 
are  liquids,  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
peppermint.  They  boil  at  207°  C.  Distilla- 
tion with  zinc  chloride  or  phosphoric  anhydride 
changes  menthol  into  liquid  menthene,  CioHis, 
boiling  at  167°  C.  (See  papers  by  Kremers, 
Urban,  and  Richtmann  on  the  menthol  group, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  185;  also  1896,  200.) 
Menthol  has  been  grossly  adulterated  with 
spermaceti,  paraffin,  etc.,  and,  after  being 
compressed  into  pencils  or  cones,  sold  as  a 
local  panacea  for  headache  and  neuralgia. 

Uses. — According  to  Pellacani,  menthol  is  a 
spinal  and  motor  nerve  trunk  paralyzant  de- 
stroying both  motility  and  sensibility.  It  also 
acts  upon  the  sensory  nerves.  It  is  germi- 
cidal and  resembles  phenol  in  its  general 
medicinal  action.  It  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  but  is  chiefly 
used  externally,  especially  as  a  local  anaesthetic 
application  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pains, 
toothache,  sciatica,  etc.  When  it  is  applied  in 
solid  form  to  the  skin  it  produces  a  burning 
pain,  associated  with  a  sensation  of  cold  and 
some  benumbing  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  shape  of  cones  without  dilution. 
In  this  way  it  has  had  a  very  wide  popularity 
in  the  treatment  of  headache,  neuralgia,  and 
superficial  pains  of  various  character,  but  is 
at  present  not  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
According  to  S.  A.  Russel,  an  ethereal  solution 
of  the  strength  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent, 
applied  two  or  three  times  a  day  has  a  remark- 
able power  of  controlling  superficial  inflamma- 
tions, such  as  boils,  carbuncles,  etc.  Its  solu- 
tion (from  two  to  ten  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of 
water)  is  said  to  be  effective  in  pruritus  ani, 
chronic  painful  eczemas,  urticaria,  etc.  It  is 
also  largely  used  as  a  local  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  about  the  mouth,  such 


as  stomatitis,  angina,  tonsillitis,  etc.,  dissolve; 
in  liquid  petrolatum,  two  grains  to  the  fluic,, 
ounce,  or  in  troches. 

Dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Menthol,  Br. 

METHYLIS  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

METHYL  SALICYLATE 
[Methyl  Salicylas,  Pharm.  1890,  Synthetic  Oil  ol 
Oaultheria,  Synthetic  Oil  of  Wintergreen] 

(meth'yl-is  sal-i-cy'las) 

CH3C7H503=  150.92 

"An  ester  [CeH4(0H)C00CHal  :2],  pj 
duced  synthetically;  it  is  the  principal  C| 
stituent   of    Oil   of   Gaultheria  and  Oil 
Betula.    For  flavoring  purposes,  Oil  of  G;. 
theria,  Oil  of  Betula,  and  Methyl  Salicy 
may  be  regarded   as  identical  products, 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  ] 
tected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Salicylate  de  M«hyle,  Fr.;  Methylsalicylat,  Ki  j 
liches  Wintergriinol,  G. 

Methyl  salicylate,  or  artificial  oil  of 
tergreen,  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S 
1890  largely  because  of  its  extensive  use 
on  account  of  its  being  a  valuable  synth 
it  is  asserted  that  it  can  be  produced  of 
uniform  quality  and  is  more  definite  and 
tain  in  its  action  than  either  the  oil 
gaultheria  or  the  oil  from  birch,  which 
natural  oils.   (See  A.  J.  P.,  1889,  p.  398:1 
Rund.,  1889,  283;  see  also  1892,  p.  71) 
Methyl  salicylate  may  be  made  by  dist 
salicylic  acid,  or  a  salicylate,  with  methyl 
hoi  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  folic 
process  was  devised  by  G.  M.  Beringer 
J.  P.,  1887,  p.  8).    Dissolve  half  an  oun 
salicylic  acid  in  two  fluidounces  of  ab 
methyl  alcohol,  then  gradually  add  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric   acid;  warm  gent^|^ 
twenty-four  hours,  then  distil  from  a 
into  which  a  current  of  steam  is  introi 
The  distillate  is  to  be  well  washed,  and 
rated  by  decantation.    The  odor  improve; 
age.    Methyl  salicylate  has  been  found 
great  number  of  plants.   (See  A.  J-  P-> 
412;  Ph.  Rev.,  1898,  130;  Schim.  Rep., 
45;  1899,46.) 

Properties.— Methyl  salicylate  is  officu 
scribed  as  "  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  c 
teristic,  strongly  aromatic,  wintergreen 
and  a  sweetish,  warm,  and  aromatic 
Specific  gravity:  1.180  to  1.185  at  25  I 
F.),   according  to   the  amount  of  ir- 
present.     Boiling    point:   219°  to 
(426.2°  to  429.8°  P.).    It  is  optically 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water;  soluble,  in  t 
portions,  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  a 
bon  disulphide.    The  alcoholic  solution 
tral  or  slightly  acid  to  litmus  P?Per-  ,  a 
drop  of  Methyl  Salicylate  be  shak;ea 
little  water,  and  a  drop  of  ferric  <| 
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T.S.  subsequently  added,  a  deep  violet  color 
will  be  produced.    When  heated  on  a  water- 
bath,  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  suitable  con- 
denser, it  should  yield  no  distillate  having  the 
[characteristics  of  alcohol  or  chloroform.  If 
|to  1  Cc.  of  Methyl  Salicylate,  contained  in  a 
■apacious  test-tube,   10   Cc.   of   sodium  hy- 
Iroxide   T.S.    be    added,    and    the  mixture 
imitated,  a  bulky,  white,  crystalline  precipitate 
all  be  produced;  then,  if  the  test-tube,  loosely 
■orked,  be  allowed  to  stand  in  boiling  water  for 
ibout  five  minutes,  with  occasional  agitation, 
Ihe  precipitate  should  dissolve,  and  form  a 
lear,  colorless  or  faintly  yellowish  solution, 
j;ithout  the  separation  of  any  oily  drops,  either 
in  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
jabsence  of  volatile  oils,  or  of  petroleum).  If 
fie  alkaline  liquid  thus  obtained  be  subse- 
uently  diluted  with   about  three  times  its 
lolume  of  water,  and  a  slight  excess  of  hy- 
|roehloric  acid  added,  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
pitate  will  be  produced  which,  when  collected 
[i  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  re- 
ystallized  from  hot  water,  should  respond 
the  tests  of  identity  and  purity  given  under 
\cidum  Salicylicum  (absence  of  methyl  ben- 
>ate,  etc.)."  V.  S. 

Uses. — So  far  as  is  known,  the  physiological 
[id  remedial  properties  of  the  artificial  oil 
gaultheria  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
tural  product.  (See  Oleum  Gaultherice.) 
[Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8  Cc). 
[Off.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Kaolini,  U.  8. 

METHYLTHIONIN/E  HYDRO- 
CHLORIDUM. U.  S. 

METHYLTHIONINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
METHYLENE  BLUE 

(meth-yl-thi-Q-m'nae  hy-drv-phlo'rj-dum ) 
|H18N3SC1  =  317.36 

J'  Tetramethylthionine  Hydrochloride,  ob- 
;ied  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon 
[oxidation  product  of  para-amido-dimethyl- 
line."  U.  S. 

Ihlorhydrate  de  Tetraim'tbylthionine,  Fr. ;  Tetra- 
luylthioninehlorid,   Methyle'n   Blau,  G. 

this  synthetic   dye   color  belongs   to  the 
•s  of  thiazines  or  dyestuffs  in  which  two 
jzene  nuclei  are  united  by  a  nitrogen  atom 
I  a  sulphur  atom.    Methylene  blue  was  dis- 
Tred  by  Caro  in  1876,  and  was  made  by  the 
lation  of  p-amido-dimethyl  aniline  in  the 
fence  of  hydrogen   sulphide.      Both  the 
'frechloride  of  the  base  and  the  zinc  chlo- 
double  salt  of  the  same  are  known  by 
I  name  of  methylene  blue.    It  is  only  the 
per  that  is  used  in  medicine   and  con- 
I'tes  the  official  salt.    Methylene  Blue  must 
I  be  confounded  with  methyl  blue,  a  dark 
^'  powder  which  is  used  as  an  antiseptic; 
Hatter  is  sodium  triphenyl-pararosaniline- 


Properties.— Methylene  blue  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  dark  green,  crystalline  powder, 
or  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystals  having 
a  bronze-like  lustre.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  somewhat  less  readily  in  alcohol, 
the  solutions  having  a  deep  blue  color.  The 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  aqueous 
solution  changes  the  color  to  a  lighter  shade 
of  blue.  The  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide 
T.S.  to  the  aqueous  sohuion  changes  the  color 
to  a  purplish  shade,  and  if  added  in  excess,  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  having  a  dull  violet  color. 
The  dry  powder  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 
containing  powdered  zinc  produces  a  solution 
which,  upon  standing,  is  gradually  decolorized. 
Two  Gm.  of  Methylthionine  Hydrochloride, 
when  ignited,  should  leave  not  more  than  0.008 
Gm.  of  residue,  which  should  be  free  from 
zinc  oxide  (absence  of  commercial  dye,  and 
other  mineral  impurities).  Two  Gm.  of 
Methylthionine  Hydrochloride  ignited  with  dry 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  should 
leave  a  residue  which  should  not  respond  to 
the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — When  taken  internally  methylene 
blue  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  chiefly  from 
the  kidneys,  coloring  the  urine  blue.  In  thera- 
peutic doses  it  produces  no  symptoms,  and 
we  know  of  no  recorded  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  pure  article.  It  is  a  feeble  antiseptic  and 
has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
gonorrhoea,  cystitis  and  pyelitis,  but  its  value 
is  certainly  not  great.  As  an  analgesic,  it  has 
been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
neuralgia,  locomotor  ataxia,  etc.,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  other  aniline  derivatives.  In  1^91. 
Ehrlich  and  Guttmann  (B.  K.  W.,  xxviii),  led 
by  its  power  as  a  staining  agent  over  the 
malarias  plasmodium,  suggested  its  practical 
use  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  its  value  as  such  is 
well  established.  In  425  cases  collected  by 
H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  there  were  85  per  cent,  of 
recoveries.  It  does  not  produce  disturbances 
of  the  special  senses  or  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  and  therefore  may  be  preferable  to 
quinine  in  aural  or  gastro-intestinal  affections. 
Further,  on  account  of  its  lack  of  action  upon 
the  kidney,  it  is  especially  valuable  in  those 
forms  of  malaria  accompanied  with  hernahma, 
the  so-called  "black  water  fever"  If  the 
statement  of  Iwanoff,  that  it  especially  acts 
upon  the  adult  forms  of  plasmodium  be  cor- 
rect, it  should  be  especially  valuable  m  chrome 
malaria,  and  experience  may  prove  that  the 
best  treatment  of  this  condition  is  the  admin- 
istration of  full  doses  of  quinine  at  intervals 
of  seven  days,  with  the  continuous  use  ot 
the  methylene  blue.  .  .  . 

Methylene  blue  is  preferably  administered  in 
capsule!  In  malaria  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(0  65  to  1.3  Gm.)  may  be  given  in  the  course 
of  a  day  for  ten  days,  and  after  this  six  to  ten 
erains  (0.4  to  0.65  Gm.)  a  day  for  two  weeks. 
In  obstinate  cases  a  full  dose  of  quinine  may  be 
exhibited   every  seventh   day,  the  methylene 
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blue  being  omitted.  The  staining  action  of 
methylene  blue  upon  any  portion  of  the  body 
or  clothing  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact, 
and  its  color  effect  upon  the  urine,  should 
always  be  explained  to  the  patient. 
Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.). 

MEZEREUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

MEZEREUM 

( me-ze're-iim ) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Daphne  Mezereum 
Linne,  and  of  other  European  species  of  Daphne 
(Fam.  Thymeleacecc) ."  U.  S.  "  The  dried  bark 
of  Daphne  Mezereum,  Linn.,  or  of  Daphne 
Laureola,  Linn.,  or  of  Daphne  Gnidium,  Linn." 
Br. 

Mezerei  Cortex,  Br.,  Mezereon  Bark ;  Cortex 
Mezerei,  Cortex  Thymelese  (vel  Coecognidii)  ;  Dwarf 
Bay,  Wild  Pepper,  Spurge-flax,  Spurge-olive,  Magell ; 
M£z6rgon  ou  Bois  gentil,  Fr.  Cod.;  Laureole,  Thy- 
mel6e,  Fr. ;  Kellerhals,  Seidelbastrlnde,  Kellerhals- 
rinde,  O. ;  Mezereo,  It. ;  Mecereon,  Sp. 

All  the  species  of  Daphne  are  possessed 
of  active  properties,  but  three  only  are  offi- 
cial,— D.  Mezereum,  D.  Laureola,  and  D.  Gni- 
dium, all  of  which  are  recognized  in  the  British 
Pharm.,  and  only  the  last  in  the  French  Codex. 

1.  Daphne  Mezereum,  L.,  Sp.  PL  (1753) 
356;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  415;  B.  <&  T.  225; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  26,  pi.  72.— This 
is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  a  branching  stem,  and  a  smooth,  dark  gray 
bark,  very  easily  separable  from  the  wood. 
The  leaves  spring  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  deciduous,  sessile,  obovate-lan- 
ceolate,  entire,  smooth,  of  a  pale  green  color, 
somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  and  about  two 
inches  long.  They  are  preceded  by  the  flowers, 
which  appear  very  early  in  spring,  and  some- 
times bloom  even  amidst  the  snow.  These  are  of 
a  pale  rose  color,  highly  fragrant,  and  disposed 
in  clusters,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three 
flowers,  forming  together  a  kind  of  spike  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches.  At  the 
base  of  each  cluster  are  deciduous  floral  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  shining,  fleshy,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  contains  a  single  round  seed. 
Another  variety  produces  white  flowers  and 
yellow  fruit.  This  species  of  Daphne  occurs 
throughout  the  forests  of  Europe,  and  extends 
in  Western  Asia  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Altai. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  is  occasionally 
found  in  our  own  gardens. 

2.  Daphne  Gnidium,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii. 
420;  B.  &  T.  227.— In  this  species,  called  garou 
or  sam-bois  by  the  French,  the  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  smooth,  and 
irregularly  but  closely  set  upon  the  branches, 
lne  flowers  are  white,  downy,  odoriferous, 
and  disposed  in  terminal  panicled  racemes, 
lne  fruit  is  globular,  dry,  at  first  green,  but 
ultimately  black.  D.  Gnidium  grows  in  dry 
uncultivated  places  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  flowers  in  June.  Its  bark,  which  in 
b  ranee  is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  of  the 


former  species,  is  of  a  deep  purplish-brow 
color,  and  hairy  in  the  younger  portions.  '. 
appears  to  be  equally  as  active,  medicinall 
as  the  other  official  species. 

Besides  the  species  above  described,  Daph 
Laureola,  or  spurge  laurel,  is  said  to  furni: 
a  portion  of  mezereum  of  commerce,  and 
recognized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  b 
its  product  is  inferior  in  acrimony,  and  co 
sequently  in  medicinal  activity. 

Properties. — Mezereum,  as  it  comes  to  ii 
chiefly  from  Germany,  is  in  strips  from  two  ] 
four  feet  long  and  an  inch  or  less  in  bread' 
sometimes  flat,  sometimes  partially  rolled,  a 
always  folded  in  bundles  or  wrapped  in  t 
shape  of  balls.    It  is  covered  externally  w 
a  grayish  or  olive-,  purplish-,  or  reddish-bro. 
wrinkled  epidermis,  with  transverse  scars  a 
minute  black  dots,  very  thin,  and  easily  se] 
rable  from  the  bark.    Beneath  the  epidermis 
a  soft,  greenish  tissue.    The  inner  bark 
tough,    pliable,   fibrous,   striated,   and  of 
whitish  color,  with  a  silky  surface.   Its  tra 
verse  section  exhibits  numerous  groups  of  b 
fibres  in  the  secondary  bast.    When  fresh 
has  a  nauseous  odor,  but  in  the  dry  st 
is  nearly  inodorous.    Its  taste  is  first  sweet 
but  afterwards  acrid  and  even  corrosive, 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  by  decoction. 

The  bark  of  the  root  was  formerly  direc 
but  the  mezereum  with  which  our  markets 
supplied  is  evidently  the  bark  of  the  st 
and  the  Pharmacopoeias  at  present  very  pi 
erly  direct  the  bark,  without  designating 
part  from  which  it  must  be  taken.  The 
cial  description  is  as  follows :  "  In  long, 
flexible,  tough  bands,  the  edges  fringed 
partly  detached  bast  fibres;  outer  surface 
lowish-  or  reddish-brown,  obliquely  striate 
wrinkled,  with  numerous  lenticels  and  o 
sional  brownish-black  fruit-heads  of  a  licl 
inner  surface  yellowish-green  or  whitish 
iny-lustrous,  finely  striate;  fracture  to 
fibrous,  the  periderm  readily  separable 
the  yellowish-green  cortex,  inner  bark  la 
lated;  odor  slight;  taste  very  acrid."  U 
British  writers  state  that  the  bark  of  the 
is  the  most  active.  The  berries  and  le 
of  the  plant  are  also  active,  and  the  fo: 
have  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  children 
have  eaten  them.  Pallas  states  that  they 
used  as  a  purgative  by  the  Russian  peas 
and  that  thirty  berries  are  required  to 
French  authors  observe  that  fifteen  are 
cient  to  kill.  A  tincture  of  them  is  used  in 
many  as  a  local  application  in  neuralgia. 

Vauquelin  discovered  a  peculiar  princip; 
the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina.    This  has  s; 
quently  been  found  in  other  species,  and 
received  the  name  of  daphnin.  Gmelm 
Bar  found  it  in  the  bark  of  D.  Mezereum, 
ciated  with  wax,  an  acrid  resin,  a  yellow  < 
ing  matter,  a  reddish-brown  extractive,,, 
uncrystallizable    and    fermentable   suga,  ^ 
gummy  matter  containing  nitrogen,  iigjljy 
fibre,    malic  acid,  and  several  malates.  Jj 
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Eng  it  has  been  discovered,  together  with  a 
llatile  oil,  in  the  flowers  of  D.  Mezereum. 
Wittstein's  Viertelj.,  viii.  23.)  Daphnin  is  in 
lisniatic  crystals,  grouped  together,  colorless, 
Insparent,  brilliant,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
Iter,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alco- 
]i,  without  odor,  and  of  a  bitter,  somewhat 
fctere  taste.  By  Zwenger  it  is  said  to  be 
loluble  in  ether.  The  same  chemist  states 
|it  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  acts  like 
glucosides,  being  resolvable  by  sulphuric 
|  hydrochloric  acid  into  sugar,  and  a  pecul- 
crystallizable  principle  called  daphnetin, 
MeQi  -f-  H2O.  He  gives  for  daphnin  the 
Imula  C15H16O9  +  2H2O,  the  same  as  that 
lffiscuiiw,  of  which  it  is,  therefore,  an  isomer. 
Inn.  Ch.  Ph.,  cxv.  1.) 

|Che  glucoside  daphnin  may  be  obtained  by 
ating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with 
her,  decanting  the  solution,  precipitating 
Ih  lead  subacetate,  filtering,  decomposing  the 
less  of  the  subacetate  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
Jin  filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  sub- 
Iting  the  residue  to  the  action  of  anhydrous 
J)hoi,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution 
i|:he  point  of  crystallization.  Though  daph- 
is  probably  not  inert,  it  is  not  the  prin- 
•e  upon  which  the  virtues  of  mezereum 
•ifly  depend.  Vauquelin  thinks  that  in  the 
tnt  plant  they  reside  in  an  essential  oil, 
lch  by  time  and  exposure  is  changed  into  a 
'In,  without  losing  its  activity.  The  acrid 
i|n  observed  by  Gmelin  and  Bar  is  probably 
characteristic  principle  to  which  the  bark 
<ls  its  vesicating  properties.  It  is  obtained 
Jarate  by  boiling  mezereum  in  alcohol,  allow- 
1  the  liquor  to  cool  in  order  that  it  may 
iosit  some  wax  which  it  has  taken  up,  then 
(lilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  treating  the  res- 
m  with  water,  which  leaves  the  resin.  This 
•f  a  dark  green,  almost  black  color,  hard 
I  brittle,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  and 
Imanent  taste.  In  the  isolated  state  it  is 
jjhtly  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  much  more 
•when  combined  with  the  other  principles 
(|the  bark.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  be 
jure  proximate  principle,  but  rather  a  resi- 
'i  combination  of  an  acrid  fixed  oil  with 
•her  substance.  The  acrid  principle  of 
ijereum  is  partially  given  off  by  decoction 
W  water,  as  proved  by  the  irritating  char- 
flr  of  the  vapor;  but  none  of  it  appears  to 
jlpe  when  the  bark  is  boiled  with  alco- 
I  (Squire,  P.  J.,  i.)  W.  Will  and  0.  Jung 
investigated  daphnetin,  which  was  shown 
'IISZQ  by   Stiinkel   to   be  dioxycoumarin, 

[»(0H)«<  |    ■  they  obtained  but 

CH  =  CH 

|«t  one  ounce  of  daphnetin  from  fifty  pounds 
extract  of  mezereum,  and  they  pi'oved  that 
|as  the  same  relation  to  pyrogallic  acid  that 
^iann  has  to  phenol,  or  umbelliferone  to 
fwkiol.  (A.  J.  P.,  1885.)  Coccognin,  iso- 
ln  „  1870  °y  Casselmann  from  the  fruits 
■  Mezereum,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to, 


if  not  identical  with,  daphnin.  By  the  dry 
distillation  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereum 
bark,  Zwenger  obtained  umbelliferone,  C9H6O3. 

Uses. — The  recent  bark  applied  to  the  skiD 
produces  inflammation  followed  by  vesication, 
and  has  been  popularly  used  as  an  epispastic, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  dried  bark,  though 
less  active,  is  possessed  of  a  similar  property, 
and  is  occasionally  employed  in  France  by 
regular  practitioners  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing issues.  A  small  square  piece,  moistened  with 
vinegar,  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  renewed 
twice  a  day  until  a  blister  is  formed,  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards  to  keep  up  the  discharge. 
It  is  slow  in  its  operation,  generally  requir- 
ing from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  to 
vesicate.  An  irritant  ointment 1  is  prepared 
from  mezereum,  which  is  used  for  maintaining 
the  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces,  and  may 
be  applied  advantageously  to  obstinate,  ill-con- 
ditioned, indolent  ulcers.  An  alcoholic  extract 
has  also  been  employed  to  communicate  irritant 
properties  to  issue-peas.  Internally  adminis- 
tered, mezereum  is  a  stimulant  capable  of  being 
directed  to  the  skin  or  kidneys,  and  in  large 
doses  likely  to  excite  purging,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  In  overdoses  it  produces  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  acrid  poisons,  and  a  case  of 
apparently  severe  narcotic  effects  has  been  re- 
corded. (Am.  J.  M.  S.,-  xxi.)  It  had  at  one 
time  much  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  the 
secondary  stages  of  syphilis,  and  still  enters 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla.  It  has  also  been  thought  to 
act  favorably  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous 
affections,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  obstinate 
diseases  of  the  skin.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
usually  given  in  decoction,  never  in  substance. 

Dose,  ten  grains   (0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.  Fluidextractum   Mezerei,    V.  S.; 

Fluidextractum  Sarsaparillse  Compositum,  U.  S.; 
Liquor  Sarss  Compositus  Coneentratus,  Br. 

MISTURA  AMMONIACI.  Br. 

AMMONIACUM  MIXTURE 

( mis-tu'ra  am-mo-ni'a-ci ) 

EmuUum  Ammoniac!.  U.  S.  1800,  Emulsion  of 
Ammoniac;  Ammoniac  ,  Mature  j  Emulso  Ammo- 
niaci.  Lac  Ammoniac!;  Milk  of  Ammoniac.  Mixture 
de Gimme  ammoniaque,  Lait  cFammoniafjue.  J  r.  .  Am- 
moniak-Emulsion,  O.   


»Wtv  eriinsl I -  Yellow  Wax.  twelve  parts   tor  fifty- 

Ktheri„id  Extract  and  stfr  the  mixture  constant  y 
^^iSSft^lS^**!  then  continue  to 
Bti^hisnt  ointment  Equivalent  to  the  Pomnwle 
fflffl  f-mVe"ha°rVo?  B|  ^ 

mezereuin  with  nine  ounces  01  appUcatipn  to 

ikteYed  JlrftoSTW  to  obstinate,  ili-condiuoced, 
and  indolent  ulcers. 
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Mistura  Creosoli. — Cretce. — Ferri  Composita. 


PART  I 


"Ammoniacum,  in  coarse  powder,  i  ounce 
(Imperial)  or  5  grammes;  Syrup  of  Tolu, 
4  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  cubic  centi- 
metres; Distilled  Water,  7 J  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  150  cubic  centimetres.  Triturate  the 
Ammoniacum  thoroughly  with  a  little  of  the 
Distilled  Water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste; 
gradually  add  the  remainder  of  the  Distilled 
Water  and  the  Syrup  of  Tolu,  triturating  until 
the  mixture  assumes  a  uniform  milky  appear- 
ance; strain  through  muslin."  Br. 

In  this  emulsion  the  resinous  and  oily  con- 
stituents are  suspended  by  means  of  the  gum 
of  the  ammoniac,  imparting  a  milky  appear- 
ance to  the  preparation,  which  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  formerly  called  lac  ammoniaci, 
or  milk  of  ammoniac.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  resin  subsides  upon  standing.  This  emul- 
sion is  no  longer  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.),  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is 
appended.1  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898) 
process  directs  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  syrup  of  Tolu,  doubtless  as  a  flavoring 
agent.   The  mixture  is  slightly  curdled  by  acids. 

Dose,  one-half  to  a  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc). 

MISTURA  CREOSOTI.  Br. 

CREOSOTE  MIXTURE 

(mis-tu'ra  cre-o-sG'ti) 

Mixture  de  Creosote,  Fr.;  Kreosotmixtur,  G. 

"  Creosote,  16  minims  (Imperial  measure)  or 
1  cubic  centimetre;  Spirit  of  Juniper,  16 
minims  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1  cubic  centimetre; 
Syrup,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  30  cubic 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Shake  the  Creosote  with  fourteen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water ; 
add  the  Syrup  and  the  Spirit  of  Juniper,  and 
sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  sixteen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  and 
eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Mixture."  Br. 
The  glacial  acetic  acid  has  been  omitted  from 
creosote  mixture  by  the  Br.  Ph.  1898. 

Dose,  of  this  mixture,  which  is  too  weak  for 
practical  use,  a  fluidounce  (30  Cc),  contain- 
ing a  minim  (0.06  Ce.)  of  creosote. 

MISTURA  CRET/C.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CHALK  MIXTURE 

(mis-tu'ra  cre'tae) 
"Mixture  avec  la  Craie,  Fr.;  Kreldemlxtur,  G. 
•  "  Compound  Chalk  Powder,  twenty  gram- 
mes [or  309  grains] ;  Cinnamon  Water,  forty 

1  Bmulswm  Ammoniaci.  U.  S.  1890  Emulsion  of 
Ammoniac  [Mistura  Ammoniaci,  Tharm  1880  ] 
"Ammoniac,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180 
grains]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  .cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces  6V2 
tluidrachms].  Rub  the  Ammoniac,  In  a  warmed' mor- 
tar, with  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ouncesl  of  Water,  at  first  very  gradually  added,  until 
a  uniform  emulsion  results.  Then  strain  the  mixture 
into  a  graduated  vessel,  and  wash  the  mortar  and 
strainer  with  enough  Water  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6%  fluidrachms]."  U.  8.  1890. 


cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims] :,! 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hun' 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  18; 
minims].   Rub  the  Compound  Chalk  Powder  ii 
a  mortar,  with  the  Cinnamon  Water  and  abou 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  325  minims]  o 
Water  gradually  added,  to  a  uniform  mixture 
transfer  this  to  a  graduated  vessel,  and  rins  j 
the  mortar  with  enough  Water  to  make  th 
product  measure  one  hundred  cubic  centimeter 
[or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims].    Mix  the  who! 
thoroughly.   This  preparation  should  be  freshl 
made  when  wanted."  U.  S. 

"  Prepared  Chalk,  £  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Tragaeanth,  in  powder,  15  grab 
(Imp.)  or  0.7  gramme;  Refined  Sugar,  §  ouni 
(Imp.)  or  10  grammes;  Cinnamon  Water, 
sufficient    quantity.     Triturate   the  Prepare 
Chalk  with  the  Tragaeanth  and  Refined  Suga  i 
and  gradually  add  sufficient  Cinnamon  Water 
produce  eight  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  oi 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Mi 
ture."  Br. 

The  direction  that  this  mixture  be  prepar 
extemporaneously  is  a  decided  improvemei 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  repeated 
made  to  devise  a  formula  which  would  yield 
permanent  product,  and  much  injury  has  be 
done  through  the  dispensing  of  chalk  mixtu 
in  an  incipient  fermentative  condition.  T 
trifling  amount  of  glycerin  present  in  the  chf 
mixture  official  in  1870  was  totally  inadeqm 
to  preserve  it  during  the  warm  summer  mont 
when  it  is  in  greatest  vogue.   Compound  Ch; 
Powder  is  now  official  (see  Pulvis  Cretce  Co. 
positus)  ;  it  will  keep  indefinitely,  and,  besi< 
being  itself  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mate 
medica,  is  quickly  made  into  chalk  mixture 
rubbing  it  with  the  water  and  cinnamon  wat 
so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  c 
pensing  a  fresh  mixture.   This  mixture  is  a  e« 
venient  form  for  administering  chalk,  and^ 
much  employed  in  looseness  of  the  bowels 
companied  with  acidity.    Laudanum  and  k 
or  catechu  are  very  often  added  to  increase 
astringency. 

Dose,  four  fluidrachms  (15  Cc),  frequer 
repeated. 

MISTURA  FERRI  COMPOSITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  IRON  MIXTURE  [Griffith's  Mixtun 

(mis-tu'ra  fer'ri  eom-pos'i-ta ) 

Mixture  ferrugineuse  de  Griffith,  Fr.;  Griffith 
Eisenmixtur,  G. 

*"  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  |i 
grammes  [or  93  grains] ;  Myrrh,  in  small  pic  (• 
eighteen  grammes  [or  278  grains] ;  Sugar,  e 
teen  grammes  [or  278  grains] ;  Potassium M 
bonate,  eight  grammes  [or  123  grains  J ;o] 
of  Lavender,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  I •» 
ounces,  14  minims]  ;  Rose  Water,  a  sup 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  c 
meters    [or  33   fluidounces,  6i  fluidracn,  | 
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lab  the  Myrrh,  Sugar,  and  Potassium  Car- 
lonate,  in  a  mortar,  with  seven  hundred  cubic 
entimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of 
lose  Water,  at  first  very  gradually  added,  so 
hat  a  uniform  mixture  may  result.  Transfer 
his  to  a  graduated  vessel,  add  the  Spirit  of 
avender,  then  the  Ferrous  Sulphate,  previously 
lissolved  in  about  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
uidounce,  331  minims]  of  Rose  Water,  and, 
istly,  enough  Rose  Water  to  make  the  product 
leasure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
uidounces,  fluidraehms] .  Mix  the  whole 
lioroughly.  This  preparation  should  be  freshly 
lade  when  wanted."  U.  S. 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  25  grains  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Potassium  Carbonate,  30  grains 
Imp.)  or  3  grammes;  Myrrh,  60  grains  (Imp.) 
6  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  60  grains  (Imp.) 
6  grammes;  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  50  minims 
Imp.  meas.)  or  4.5  cubic  centimetres;  Rose 
Vater,  30  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  437.5 
ibic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Re- 
uce  the  Myrrh  to  powder;  add  the  Potassium 
arbonate  and  Refined  Sugar;  triturate  the  mix- 
ire  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  Rose  Water 
as  to  form  a  thin  paste ;  gradually  add  more 
ose  Water  and  the  Spirit  of  Nutmeg;  con- 
nue  the  trituration  and  further  addition  of 
ose  Water  until  seven  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
ieas.)  or  three  hundred  and  six  and  a  quarter 
mic  centimetres  of  liquid  result;  dissolve  the 
errous  Sulphate  in  three  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
eas.)  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a 
uarter  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Rose  Water; 
iix  the  liquids."  Br. 

This  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  celebrated 
tnie  or  anti-hectic  niyrrh  mixture  of  Griffith, 
he  ferrous  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  po- 
issium  carbonate,  with  the  production  of  po- 
issium  sulphate  and  ferrous  carbonate,  while 
ie  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  forms  a 
iponaceous  compound  with  the  myrrh.  The 
xture  is  at  first  of  a  greenish  color,  which  it 
ses  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence 
the  conversion  of  the  ferrous  carbonate  into 
e  ferric  compound.    C.  A.  Staples  remedies 
is  tendency  by  making  a  concentrated  myrrh 
nulsion  of  such  strength  that  one  fluidrachm 
it  contains  the  amount  of  myrrh  and  potas- 
tim  carbonate  found  in  a  fluidounce  of  the 
[icial  mixture,  and  also  a  concentrated  syrup 
ferrous  sulphate,  fifteen  minims  of  which 
"al  one  fluidounce  of  compound  iron  mix- 
re.   When  the  latter  is  called  for,  the  emul- 
>n,  properly  diluted,  is  put  in  a  bottle  and  the 
quisite  quantity  of  the  iron  syrup  added. 
I.  J.  P.;  Nov.  1871.)    The  official  solution 
ay,  however,  be  kept  for  some  time  without 
ange,  if  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained 
well  closed,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare 
extemporaneously.    The  sugar  contained  in 
"elps  somewhat  to  retard  the  further  oxida- 
»>  of  the  ferrous  salt,  and  if  considerably  in- 
eased  in  amount  would  act  still  more  effi- 
ei%.    The  finest  pieces  of  myrrh  in  lump 
'ould  be  selected,  and  rubbed  down  with  a  little 


of  the  rose  water,  as  the  powdered  myrrh  of 
commerce  is  often  impure,  and  otherwise  does 
not  make  a  good  mixture,  owing  mainly  to  its 
loss  of  volatile  oil. 

This  mixture  is  a  good  tonic  in  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs,  especially  when  attended  with 
derangement  of  the  menstrual  function.  Hence 
it  is  used  with  advantage  in  chlorosis  and  hys- 
terical affections.  It  has  been  also  much  em- 
ployed in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis  and 
chronic  catarrh.  It  is  contra-indicated  by  the 
existence  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidounces  (15 
to  60  Cc.)  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

MISTURA  GLYCYRRHIZA 
COMPOSITA.  U.  S. 

COMPOUND  MIXTURE  OF  GLYCYRRHIZA 
[Brown  Mixture] 

( mis-tu'ra  glyc-yr-rhl'zse  com-poij'j-ta ) 

Mistura  Fusca  ;  Mixture  de  R£glisse,  F>\;  Zusam- 
mengesetzte  Lakritzenmixtur,  G. 

*  "  Pure  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza,  thirty  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  25  grains] ;  Syrup,  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims]  ; 
Acacia,  granulated,  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
av.,  25  grains] ;  Camphorated  Tincture  of 
Opium,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  4  fluidounces,  28  minims] ;  Wine  of 
Antimony,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [<  >r  2  fluid- 
ounces,  14  minims] ;  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7 
minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6*  fluidraehms].  Rub  the  Pure  Extract 
of  Glycyrrhiza  and  Acacia,  in  a  mortar,  with 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  Water,  until  they  are 
dissolved.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a  graduated 
vessel  containing  the  other  ingredients,  and 
rinse  the  mortar  with  enough  Water  to  make  the 
product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidraehms].  Mix 
the  whole  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  cough  mix- 
ture, which  was  made  official  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  The  Sugar  m  the 
U.  S.  1880  formula  was  replaced  by  Syrup  in 
the  U  S.  P.  1890  and  the  mixture  made  sweeter, 
and  the  Acacia  was  replaced  by  Mucilage  of 
Acacia  The  latter  change  was  of  doubtful 
utility;  indeed,  the  stability  of  the  mixture 
would  be  improved  if  acacia  were  left  out  en- 
tirely: the  "bodv"  which  seems  to  be  needed 
could  be  much  better  supplied  by  the  use  ot 
glvcerin;  in  the  TJ.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  acacia  is 
used  The  substitution  in  the  official  process 
of  1880  of  pure  Extract  of  Licorice  for  the 
former  impure  powdered  extract  was  undoubt- 
edly an  improvement,  although  by  the  change 
the  mixture  has  lost  somewhat  its  original  ap- 
pearance, and  a  large  proportion  of  the*  pre- 
cipitate which  gave  it  a  distinctive  character. 
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The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  probably  useful 
by  somewhat  retarding  decomposition.  W.  L. 
Stephen  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  563)  prefers  a  mixture 
without  sediment,  which  he  makes  by  rubbing 
into  a  paste  half  an  ounce  each  of  acacia, 
powdered  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  and  sugar 
with  six  fluidounces  of  water,  heating  until 
fluid,  then  adding  half  a  fluidounce  of  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  one  fluidounce  of  wine  of 
antimony,  two  fluidounces  of  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
a  pint.  If  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza  is  used 
as  directed  by  the  official  process  the  mixture 
is  but  slightly  cloudy;  there  are  no  advantages 
in  making  a  mixture  transparent. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to 
30  Cc.)  for  an  adult;  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.) 
for  a  child  two  years  old.  It  should  be  well 
shaken  when  administered. 

MISTURA  GUAIACI.  Br. 

aUAlACUM  MIXTURE 

(mis-tu'ra  gua'ia-cl) 

Emulsio  Resinse  Guaiaci ;  Mixture  de  Rgsine  de 
Gayac,  Lait  de  Gayac,  Fr. ;  Guajak-Emulsion  Gua- 
jakharzmixtur,  G. 

"  Guaiaeum  Resin,  J  ounce  (Imperial)  or  10 
grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  \  ounce  (Imp.)  or  10 
grammes;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  35  grains 
(Imp.)  or  1.6  grammes;  Cinnamon  Water,  1 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  400  cubic  centimetres. 
Triturate  the  Guaiaeum  Resin  with  the  Refined 
Sugar  and  the  Tragacanth;  add  gradually  the 
Cinnamon  Water."  Br. 

For  the  changes  of  color  which  the  Guaiac 
in  this  mixture  undergoes,  and  which  it  pro- 
duces in  other  substances,  see  Guaiaci  Resina, 
p.  603.  Tragacanth  was  substituted  for  acacia 
in  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  process. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  fluidounces  (15  to  60 
Cc),  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
more  frequently. 

MISTURA  OLEI  RICINI.  Br. 

CASTOR  OIL  MIXTURE 

(mis-tu'ra  6'le-i  rie/i-ni) 

Emulsion  of  Castor  Oil  ;  Emulsion  d'Huile  de  Ricin, 
fr.;  Ricluusoelmixtur,  (J. 

"  Castor  Oil,  3  ft.  ounces  (Imperial  meas- 
ure) or  75  cubic  centimetres;  Mucilage  of  Gum 
A-cacia,  1%  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  37.5  cubic 
centimetres ;  Orange-flower  Water  of  commerce, 
undiluted,  1  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  25  cubic 
centimetres;  Cinnamon  Water,  24  ft.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  62.5  cubic  centimetres.  Mix 
the  undiluted  Orange-flower  Water  and  the  Cin- 
namon Water;  place  the  mucilage  of  Gum 
Acacia  in  a  mortar  and  to  it  add,  alternately, 
in  portions,  the  Castor  Oil  and  the  mixed 
\\  aters,  with  constant  trituration."  Br. 

This  emulsion  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
might  be  termed  a  "perfumed  dose  of  castor 


oil."  W.  A.  Gregson  commented  on  the  incon- 
venience of  the  requirement  to  use  mucilage  of 
acacia  for  preparing  this  mixture,  and  he  uses 
the  continental  method  as  follows:  Operating 
on  one-fourth  the  B.  P.  quantity,  75  grains  of 
powdered  acacia  are  introduced  in  a  dry  mor- 
tar; and  6  fluidrachms  of  castor  oil  are  added 
(all  at  once),  then  3  fluidrachms  of  water, 
and  the  whole  mixed  intimately;  having  made 
them  perfectly  homogeneous,  the  aqueous  fluids 
are  added  in  quantities  of  one  fluidrachm  or 
more  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  to  maintaiu, 
uniformity.    (P.  J.,  1899,  50.) 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidounces  (15 
to  60  Cc). 

MISTURA  RHEI  ET  SOD/E.  U.  S. 

MIXTURE  OP  RHUBARB  AND  SODA 

(mis-tu'ra  rhe'I  et  so'dae) 

Potion  a  la  Rhubarbe  alcaline,  Fr.;  Alkalisebt 
Rhabarbermixtur,  (?. 

*  "  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  thirty-five  grammes 
[or  1  ounce  av.,  103  grains]  ;  Fluidextract  oJ; 
Rhubarb,   fifteen   cubic   centimeters   [or  24;J 
minims] ;  Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  three  cubit) 
centimeters   [or  49  minims] ;  Glycerin,  thret- 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluid 
ounces,  401  minims] ;  Spirit  of  Peppermint 
thirty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  8« 
minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mak 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,  6.V  fluidrachms].    Dissolve  the  Sodiuc 
Bicarbonate  in  about  four  hundred  cubic  eenti 
meters    [or  13   fluidounces,   252  minims]  o 
Water.    Then  add  the  Fluidextracts,  the  Glye 
erin,  and  the  Spirit  of  Peppermint,  and,  lastlj 
enough  Water  to  make  the  product  measur 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms]."  Z7.  S. 

This  is  a  preparation  closely  resembling  on* 
which  has  been  used  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ac 
cording  to  the  formula  published  by  E.  h 
Squibb.  The  ingredients  in  the  original  prep 
aration  were  fluidextract  of  ipecac  51  minim: 
fluidextract  of  rhubarb  256  minims,_  sodiui 
bicarbonate  512  grains,  glycerin  12  fluidounce 
peppermint  water  2  pints.  The  formula  l 
the  U.  S.  P.  1880  did  not  contain  fluidextra< 
of  ipecac.  The  official  mixture  may  be  give 
to  children  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1 
to  3.75  Cc),  two  to  three  times  a  day. 

MISTURA  SENNCE  COMPOSITA.  Br 

COMPOUND  MIXTURE  OF  SENNA 

(mis-tu'ra  sen'nre  eom-p5s'i-ta ) 

Black  Draught;  Mixture  de  SenJ  compose.  Fr 
Zusammengesetzte   Senna-Aufguss,  Zusammengese 
Sennamixtur,  (?. 

"  Magnesium  Sulphate,  5  ounces  (Impena 
or  250  grammes;  Liquid  Extract  of  Liquonc 
1  ft.  ounce   (Imp.  meas.)  or  50  cubic  cem 
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netres;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  2 
I.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)    or  100  cubic  centi- 
netres;  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  1  fl. 
unce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  In- 
usion  of  Senna,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
he  Magnesium  Sulphate  in  ten  fluid  ounces 
Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
|f  the  Infusion  of  Senna;  add  the  mixed  Liquid 
xtract  of  Liquorice,  Compound  Tincture  of 
fardamoms,  and  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia; 
pd  enough  Infusion  of  Senna  to  produce  one 
{nt  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
etres  of  the  Compound  Mixture."  Br. 
This  is  a  new  form  of  Compound  Infusion  of 
lenna,  called  commonly  black  draught.  We 
refer  the  form  given  under  Infusum  Sennce 
pmpositum,  as  being  more  easily  prepared  and 
[lite  as  efficient. 

Dose  (Br.  Pharm.),  from  one  to  two  fluid- 
nces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

MISTURA  SPIRITUS  VINI 
GALLICI.  Br. 

MIXTURE  OF  BRANDY 

(mjs-tii'rij  spir'i-tus  vi'ni  gal'l}-cl) 

[Brandy  Mixture;  Mixture  de  Cognac,  Fr. ;  Brannt- 
linmlxtur,  G. 

■'Brandy,  4  fl.  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or 
3  cubic  centimetres;  Cinnamon  Water,  4  fl. 
nees  (Imp.  meas.)  or  113  cubic  centimetres; 
■fined  Sugar,  £  ounce  (Imp.)  or  14  grammes; 
|o  yolks  of  eggs.  Rub  the  yolks  of  eggs  and 
Ifined  Sugar  together;  add  the  Cinnamon 
liter  and  Brandy;  mix."  Br. 
jrhis  nutritious  and  stimulant  draught  is 
lrcely  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Pharma- 
jioeia.  It  serves  the  purpose,  however,  of 
Ibling  the  practitioner  to  prescribe  the  stimu- 
|t  under  an  official  designation. 
W>ose,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to 
flCc). 

MISTUR/E. 

MIXTURES 

( mis-tu'rse ) 

ptures,  Fr.;  Mixturen,  G. ;  Mixtura,  Sp. 

jhis  term  should  be  restricted,  in  the  lan- 
fee  of  pharmacy,  to  those  preparations  in 
Jsh  insoluble  substances,  whether  solid  or 
ma,  are  suspended  in  aqueous  fluids,  by  the 
■■rvention  of  gum  arabic,  sugar,  yolk  of 

K  °a  °ther  viscid  matter-  When  the  sus- 
|ied  substance  is  of  an  obaginous  nature, 
1  mixture  is  properly  called  an  emulsion, 
J  the  U.  S.  •Pharmacopoeia  has  recognized 
|J  by  creating  a  special  class  for  these."  ( See 
yisa,  p.  444.)    The  ob.ect  of  thege  prep_ 

Pons  is  usually  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
I:  to  conceal  the  taste,  or  to  obviate  the  nau- 
|lng  effects  of  unpleasant  medicines,  and 
(60) 


their  perfection  depends  upon  the  intimacy 
with  which  the  ingredients  are  blended.  Some 
skill  and  care  are  requisite  for  the  production 
of  uniform  and  perfect  mixtures.  As  a  rule, 
the  body  to  be  suspended  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  trituration  with  the  substance  in- 
tended to  act  as  the  inter-medium,  before  the 
aqueous  vehicle  is  added.  In  Great  Britain, 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  the  term 
mixture  is  used  indiscriminately  for  aqueous 
medicinal  liquids  having  more  than  one  ingre- 
dient, and  for  aqueous  liquids  which  cannot 
be  easily  classified.  Many  of  such  liquids  are 
perfectly  transparent  and  should  be  in  the 
class  of  Solutions. 

MORPHINA.  U.  S. 

MORPHINE 

(mor-phf  n$ ) 

C17H19N03  +  H20  =  300.92 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Opium."  U.  S. 

Morphia,  U.  S.  1870  ;  Morphinum.  Morphium  ;  Mor- 
phine, Fr.  Cod.;  Morphin,  G.;  Morfina,  It.,  tSp. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  contains 
a  process  for  the  extraction  of  morphine;  that  of 
1870,  which  has  been  known  as  Staples's  pro- 
cess, is  given  in  the  foot-note.1 

Various  processes  for  preparing  morphine 
have  been  employed.  In  most  of  them  the  mor- 
phine is  extracted  from  opium  by  maceration 
with  water  (either  pure  or  acidulated),  then 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  crystals  after- 
wards purified  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  or  by 
repeated  solution  in  a  diluted  acid  and  precipi- 
tation. Sertiirner,  the  discoverer  of  morphine, 
made  an  infusion  of  opium  in  distilled  water, 
precipitated  the  morphine  by  ammonia  w  ex- 
cess, dissolved  the  precipitate  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  precipitated  anew  by  ammonia,  and 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crys- 
tallization. In  evaporating  aqueous  solutions 
containing  morphine  a  temperature  ot  4U  U 
(104°  F.)  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Properties.— Morphine  crystallizes  from  alco- 
hol in  the  form  of  small,  colorless,  shining 
crystals.    It  is  officially  described  as  follows: 

»  «  Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  twelve  W«"£*J4jJatg 
of  Ammonia,  six  fluidounces-  Animal  (   arc  a  n. 
tine  powder.  Alcohol.  Disti  led  V>  ater ^  eaih-  a 
Hent  quantity.  .Macerate  the  Opium  with  four  pint. 

of    Distilled    ^^.XthllZt    l^ macerate 
having  worked   it  with  the  nana .  agu  manner. 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain.     i n  ■ 
macerate  the  residue  twice  success! velv  ^  it n  tn 
quantity  of  Distilled  Water,  and  strain^  « 
infusions,  evaporate  to  six  pints,  and  • 
add    five    pints   of   Alcoho,  and ^fterwa  , 
fluidounces   of  the    VV  ater  or   aim  twenty- 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  A.1nc,°pnrolof  %e  Water  of 
four  hours,  pour  in  the  remainder        ne  of 
Ammonia,   mixed    as  before,   wirt  n»i        £  p 

Charcoal,   and   set    It  Mtae  to      .  17tl)  ^ 

1870.     For  other  processes,  see  u. 
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"  Colorless,  or  white,  shining,  rhomhic  prisms, 
or  fine  needles,  or  a  crystalline  powder,  odorless, 
and  having  a  bitter  taste ;  permanent  in  the  air. 
It  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Soluble  in  3330  parts  of 
water,  100  parts  of  lime  water,  168  parts  of 
alcohol,  4464  parts  of  ether,  1800  parts  of 
chloroform,  113.5  parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  and 
in  525  parts  of  acetic  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
soluble  in  1040  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176° 
F.),  and  in  76  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140° 
F.) ;  insoluble  in  benzene.  When  heated  to 
about  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  it  assumes  a  brown 
color,  and  then  melts  at  254°  C.  (489.2°  F.). 
Upon  ignition,  it  is  slowly  consumed  without 
leaving  a  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows 
an  alkaline  reaction  to  red  litmus  paper.  Sul- 
phuric acid  (free  from  nitrous  compounds) 
added  to  Morphine  produces  no  color  or  only  a 
slight  yellowish  tint,  but  on  heating,  a  brown 
color  is  developed.  Sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  crystal  of  potassium  iodate  gives  with  Mor- 
phine a  dark  brown  color.  (Codeine  yields  a 
moss-green  color,  changing  to  brown,  and  nar- 
cotine  a  cherry -red  color.)  Sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining a  trace  of  selenous  acid  gives  with  Mor- 
phine a  blue  color,  changing  to  green  and  then 
to  brown.  (Codeine  yields  a  green  color,  chang- 
ing to  blue,  and  afterwards  to  grass-green ;  nar- 
cotine  gives  a  green  color,  changing  to  brown, 
and  then  to  cherry-red.)  Nitric  acid  produces 
with  Morphine  an  orange-red  color  fading  to 
yellow  (difference  from  quinine).  Sulphuric 
acid  containing  a  trace  of  molybdie  acid  gives 
a  purple  color,  changing  to  blue.  Sulphuric 
acid  containing  in  each  Cc.  one  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  yields  an  intense  purple 
color.  Mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.S.  pro- 
duces in  a  solution  of  Morphine  a  white  gelat- 
inous precipitate.  A  solution  of  sodium  phos- 
phomolybdate  (1  in  20)  produces  in  solutions 
of  Morphine  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in 
ammonia  water.  _  Sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
crystal  of  potassium  dichromate  gives  no  color 
at  first,  but  after  a  time  a  green  color  (absence 
of  strychnine,  which  yields  a  purple  color,  or 
of  acetanilide,  which  gives  a  crimson  color, 
changing  to  green).  Morphine  solutions,  when 
heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  containing  a  drop  of  neutral  ferric 
chloride  solution,  give  a  deep  blue  solution, 
from  which,  after  standing,  a  blue  precipitate 
separates  (difference  from  codeine).  If  0.1 
Gm.  of  Morphine  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  no  red  coloration 
should  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  me- 
conic  acid  or  meconates).  If  to  a  neutral  so- 
lution of  Morphine  (1  in  100),  made  by  the 
careful  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a 
few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added,  a 
blue  color  will  be  produced,  which  is  destroyed 
by  acids,  alcohol,  or  by  heating.  On  adding 
e  i'r  °f  P°tassium  hydroxide  T.S.  to  0.2  Gm. 
ot  Morphme,  a  clear,  colorless  solution,  free 
trom  any  undissolved  residue,  should  result  (ab- 


sence of,  and  difference  from,  various  other  \ 
alkaloids),  and  no  odor  of  ammonia  should  be; 
noticeable  (absence  of  ammonium  salts)."  U.  S.[ 
Von  Gerichten  and  Schrotter  (Ber.  d.  Chem.l 
Ges.,  18S2,  pp.  1484  and  2179)  showed  that! 
morphine   and   codeine   were   derivatives  ofl 
phenanthrene,  as  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust; 
they  yielded  phenanthrene,  pyridine,  and  quino- 
line.    Knorr  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  22,  p.  2081);, 
has  shown  that  it  is  probable  that  morphine  con- 
tains, combined  with  the  phenanthrene  nucleus 
the  morpholine  group.    Morpholine  (tetra-ky 

dro-oxazine),   NH<q^"q^>0,  is  formei] 

when  dioxyethylamine  is  heated  to  160°  C.  witll 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  is  boiled  with  alkali.  Aj 
seen  from  the  formula,  it  bears  a  structural  k 
lation  to  both  pyrrol  and  pyridine.    For  late  ' 
views  on  the  structure  of  the  morphine  molecu! 
by  Knorr  and  Vis,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  189- 
1122.    For  a  chemical  bibliography  of  mo 
phine,  by  H.  E.  Brown,  see  Ph.  Rev.,  1897,  aij 
Ph.  Archiv.,  1898. 

Heated  in  the  open  air,  morphine  burns  wi 
a  bright  flame,  and  at  a  red  heat  is  wholly  di  | 
sipated.    In  the  products  resulting  from  t'  j 
combustion  of  opium  or  morphine  this  alkalo 
may  be  detected,  proving  that  it  is  partly  vol 
tilized  when  burned.    (Descharmes,  A.  G.  if 
Fev.  1855,  240.)    Morphine  in  solution  is  to 
considerable  extent  absorbed  by  animal  ch;  j 
coal,  which,  though  it  will  part  with  most 
the  alkaloid  to  alcohol,  cannot  be  wholly  < 
prived  of  it  by  repeated  washings  with  tl 
liquid,  either  cold  or  hot.    (Lefort,  J.  P.  [ 
Aout,  1861,  98.)    Its  solution  restores  the  b 
color  of  litmus  paper  reddened  by  acids,  sj 
turns  the  vellow  of  turmeric  to  brown.  Ha; 
(Ph.  Ztg~  93,  250,  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  181 
680)  states  that  on  heating  solutions  contain  j 
morphine,  oxygen  is  absorbed  gradually 
oxymorphine  is  formed ;  at  a  boiling  terupe  j 
ture  this  change  proceeds  rapidly.    The  o  1 
morphine  is  much  less  active  as  a  narcotic  tl 
is  morphine.    This  absorption  of  oxygen  taj 
place  most  rapidly  in  alkaline  solutions  aiidj 
also  affected  by  the  aid  of  potassium  pem", 
ganate,   potassium   ferricyanide,   and  am, 
niacal  copper  solution.    The  reaction  is: 
2C17H19NO3  +  O  = 

(CivHisNOs^O  +  HaO 
This  product  is  known  as  oxydimorphine I 
pseudomorphine) .    Morphine  is,  therefore! 
powerful  reducing  agent,  acting  upon  silver  , 
trate  and  gold  chloride  even  in  cold  soluti 
With  the  acids  morphine  forms  salts,  which 
generally  soluble,  and  are  decomposed  by 
alkalies.    It  is  dissolved  also  by  the  fixed  i 
volatile  oils.    The  solutions  of  potassium  f 
sodium    hydroxides    also    dissolve  morpi 
which  is  precipitated  slowly  from  them  on 
posure  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  abs 
tion  of  carbon  dioxide.    Solution  of  amir 
has  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  solvent  pc 
and  hence  the  necessity,  in  precipitating1  3  ^ 
phine  by  this  alkali,  not  to  employ  ■«  | 
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jxcess.     Solution  of  iodine  with  potassium 
Iodide  precipitates  the  salts  of  morphine  in 
lqueous  solution.    With  chlorine  water  mor- 
lliine  and  its  salts  assume  an  orange  color,  and 
Ihe  same  effect  is  produced  on  them  by  solu- 
lon  of  chlorinated  soda.    (Fairthorne,  A.  J.  P., 
tviii.  9.)    By  the  contact  of  nitric  acid  they 
isume  a  blood  red  color,  which  ultimately 
langes  to  yellow,  and  this  is  one  of  the  tests 
f  morphine;  but,  as  the  same  change  of  color 
produced  with  brucine  and  impure  strych- 
[ne,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  absence  of 
her  evidence.   Nitric  acid  also  produces  a  red 
llor  with  oil  of  cloves,  but  in  this  case  the 
Id  does  not  change  to  yellow.    When  added  to 
[solution  of  iodic  acid,  or  an  acidulous  iodate, 
prphine  and  its  salts  redden  the  liquid  and  set 
lline  free.  (Serullas.)    This  is  a  very  delicate 
fct,  but  is  not  conclusive,  as  various  other  or- 
lnic  substances  act  in  a  similar  manner.  J. 
fort,  however,  has  found  tin.   the  color  pro- 
Iced  by  these  substances  is  removed  by  aca- 
pnia, while  the  redness  produced  with  mor- 
jine  is  greatly  intensified  by  addition  of  that 
tali.   This  test,  thus  modified  by  the  addi- 
h  of  ammonia,  is  so  delicate  that,  according 
iLefort,  it  will  detect  one  part  of  morphine 
[10,000  parts  of  a  liquid  holding  it  in  solu- 
.  {J.  P.  C,  Aout,  1861,  113.) 1  Husemann's 
consists  in  leaving  morphine  or  its  salt  in 
[tact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for 
or  15  hours,  or  in  heating  for  half  an  hour 
li  the  acid  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  then 
ling  either  a  little  nitric  acid,  a  nitrate  or 
[irate  or  chlorine  water,  or  chlorinated  soda, 
in  a  beautiful  bluish  or  reddish-violet  color, 
[sing  _  into   deep   blood-red   and  gradually 
ling,  is  developed.    The  presence  of  small 
puities  of  coloring  matter  does  not  prevent 
reaction,  if  chlorinated  reagents  are  se- 
ll^. _  A.  Husemann  asserts  that  this  test  will 
['gnize  the  hundredth  part  of  a  milligramme 
The  alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  210.)  Accord- 
1  to  R.  Schneider,  a  very  delicate  test  is 
4rded  by  putting  a  drop  of  the  suspected 
'lid  on  a  plate,  saturating  with  sugar,  and 
jing  alongside  of  it  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
!  if  morphine  be  present,  a  very  intense 
Iple  will  be  developed  at  the  point  of  con- 
<|  passing  after  half  an  hour  into  violet,  then 
green,  and  finally  dirty  yellow.    (J.  P.  C, 
*r.,_xviii.  221.)    According  to  H.  Weppen, 
m  delicacy  of  this  test  is  much  increased  by 

>JfM's  Method  of  Extracting  the  Alkaloids  from 
ml''' es"~To   separate    the    alkaloid    from  foreign 
wf rS'  }      mixture    is    treated   alternately  with 
til"  ttn  .  alcoht)1  In  different  degrees  of  concentra- 
■  the  liquors  thus  obtained  are  filtered  ;  tartaric 
"Wane  acid,  but  preferably  the  former,  is  added 
Clcln2!  the  mixture  is  heated  to  71.1°  or  76.G° 
mm    or  170°   P.);  the  whole  is  placed  upon 
'■■lot  Vi        deP°sIted  matter  is  washed  with  con- 
r  lated  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution   is  evapo- 
1'lth    a  temPerature  not  exceeding  35°   C.  (95° 
lit,*  re.siQue  is  introduced  into  a  small  bottle; 
hl       .^Potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  is  added, 
til       '"tie.  and  afterwards  four  or  five  times 
m  ,ii     e„  of  ether :  the  mixture  is  shaken  and 
aauowed  to  stand:  and.   finally,  the  ether  is 
Iratio  an     yle,ds  the  alkaloid   by  spontaneous 


the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  bromine 
water  to  the  solution.  Codeine  and  aconitine 
are  stated,  however,  to  give  the  same  reaction; 
(Ibid.,  4e  ser.,  xix.  246.) 

Frohde's  reagent  (a  fresh  solution  of  .005 
Gm.  sodium  molybdate  in  1  Cc.  of  pure  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid)  strikes  with  morphine 
and  its  salts  a  beautiful  blue-violet  color,  pass- 
ing into  blue,  then  green,  finally  back  to  bluish 
violet.  This  reaction  is  stated  to  be  delicate 
but  not  characteristic.  A.  B.  Prescott  gave  a 
thorough  resume  of  the  views  of  investigators 
on  this  test  in  A.  J.  P.,  1876,  59.  Bruylants 
combines  Froehde's  test  with  that  of  Huse- 
mann. A  trace  of  Froehde's  reagent  added  to 
a  solution  of  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces the  well-known  lilac  tint ;  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  be  warmed  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  a  green  tint  will  be  noted.  On  drop- 
ping a  particle  of  potassium  nitrate  into  this 
green  liquid,  the  color  changes  to  red  and 
finally  yellowish.  The  other  opium  alkaloids 
give  different  tints.  {Pruc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895, 
1016.)  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  mor- 
phine exhibits  surprising  powers  as  a  reducing 
agent.  Among  the  most  notable  instances  of 
deoxidation  may  be  mentioned  those  of  silver 
oxide,  hydrated  bismuth  oxide,  the  acids  of  tin, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  titanium,  and  molyb- 
denum. A  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
reagents  for  morphine.  An  intense  brown-red 
to  violet  color  is  produced  if  titanic  acid  is 
added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  trace  of  morphine  in  solution.  (Fliickiger, 
N.  R.,  Feb.  1880.  See,  also,  N.  R.,  1881,  p. 
237.)  M.  H.  Kahlbrunner  states  that  the  most 
sensitive  test  is  made  with  a  solution  (No. 
1)  of  crystallized  ferric  chloride  (thirty  grains 
to  four  fluidrafchms  of  distilled  water)  and  a 
fresh  solution  (No.  2)  of  potassium  fern- 
cyanide  (two  grains  in  four  drachms).  To  the 
suspected  liquor  five  or  six  drops  of  No.  1  are 
added,  and  afterwards  three  or  four  drops  ot 
No  2  If  morphine  be  present,  a  color  varying 
from  deep  blue  to  pale  blue  and  bluish  green, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  alkaloid,  is 
developed.  Neither  gum,  sugar,  alcohol,  glycerin, 
atropine,  quinine,  nor  strychnine  interferes 
with  this  test.  An  excess  of  alkali  does  so 
bv  decomposing  the  ferric  chloride.  11ns  test 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  potassium  fern- 
cyanide  solution  is  reduced  by  morphine  to 
the  ferrocyanide.  It  is  affirmed  that  even 
1 -60.000th  of  one  per  cent,  of  morphine  can  be 
detected.  (Ibid.;  see  also  Proe.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897, 
701)  G.  Vulpius  (A.  Pharm..  Wat,  40) 
states  that  if  about  0.00025  Gm.  of  a  morphine 
salt  be  dissolved  in  a  porcelain  dish  in  about 
six  drops  of  concentrated  sidphune  and  a 
few  centigrammes  of  sodium  phosphate  added 
and  the  mixture  carefully  heated,  white  funics 
will  be  evolved  and  a  violet  color  appear.  Jn 
adding  water  drop  by  drop,  a  brilliant  red 
appears,  which,  on  further  addition,  changes 
to  a  dirty  green.    If  the  solution  be  then 
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shaken  with  the  same  volume  of  chloroform, 
the  latter  will  be  colored  blue.  Isobutylic  alco- 
hol has  been  used  by  Nagelvoort  for  the  detec- 
tion of  morphine  and  codeine.  (See  Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1894,  273.) 

Siebold  heats  gently  the  suspected  substance 
with  some  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  chemically  pure 
potassium  perchlorate;  a  deep  brown  color  will 
be  produced  if  morphine  is  present.  (P.  J., 
Oct.,  1873.)  According  to  H.  S.  Wellcome, 
one  part  of  morphine  in  ten  thousand  parts 
of  water  can  be  recognized  by  chlorine  water, 
if  care  be  exercised  not  to  decolorize  by  an 
excess  of  the  reagent;  the  color  varies  from 
light  orange-red  to  deep  red  according  to  the 
proportion  of  morphine  present.  Brucine  is 
the  only  other  alkaloid  giving  the  same  reac- 
tion, but,  while  the  color  produced  by  mor- 
phine is  discharged  by  excess  of  chlorine,  that 
caused  by  brucine  is  not  affected.  (A.  J.  P., 
1874,  p.  305.)  To  discover  morphine  in  the 
presence  of  quinine,  see  Ibid.,  p.  361.  Mor- 
phine and  its  salts  assume  a  fine  blue  color 
with  ferric  chloride;  at  least  this  is  true  of  the 
alkaloid,  its  sulphate,  acetate,  and  oxalate,  and 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  other 
salts,  if  previously  decomposed  by  an  alkali, 
but  that  this  test  should  be  satisfactory  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  on  morphine  either  in 
powder  or  in  concentrated  solution.  (Lefort.) 
A  solution  of  morphine  acetate  or  sulphate 
containing  only  one  part  of  the  salt  in  100 
precipitates  silver  from  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  that  metal.  (Horsley.)  Morphine 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  potassium 
or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  redissolved  by  an 
excess  of  the  alkali.  Infusion  of  galls  and 
other  vegetable  substances  containing  tannic 
acid  precipitate  morphine  in  the  state  of  a 
tannate,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but 
according  to  Dublanc,  the  alkaloid  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  pure  gallic  acid.  If  ammonia  be 
added  to  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  chlo- 
rine and  morphine,  there  will  be  produced  a 
dark  brown  color,  which  will  be  destroyed  by 
a  further  addition  of  chlorine.  For  methods 
of  separating  narcotine,  see  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed., 
879. 

The  proportion  of  pure  morphine  which 
Turkey  opium  is  capable  of  affording  varies 
from  9  per  cent.,  or  less,  to  20  per  cent., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  drug;  but  much 
less  than  the  least  quantity  mentioned  is  often 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  ex- 
haustion of  the  opium,  the  loss  in  the  process 
for  preparing  it,  the  destructive  action  of 
heat,  or  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  drug. 
(See  Opium.)  Formaldehyde  reacts  with  both 
morphine  and  codeine  to  form  medicinally 
active  condensation  products  by  the  union  of 
two  molecules  of  the  base  with  one  molecule 
of  the  formaldehyde,  with  elimination  of  water; 
a  methylene  group  CH2  uniting  with  two  alka- 
loidal  residues  each  of  which  loses  an  H  atom. 
That  formed  from  morphine  is  an  amorphous 


base,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  but  easily 
soluble  in  alkaline  solution  and  in  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  270°  C,  and  forms  a  hydrochloride 
soluble  in  water.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  702.) 

Uses. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  morphine 
is  the  chief  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  somewhat  in  its  mode 
of  action.  In  consequence  of  its  insolubility 
in  water,  morphine  in  its  pure  state  is  less 
convenient  than  its  salts,  which  are  therefore 
always  preferred.  The  acetate,  sulphate,  and 
hydrochloride,  which  have  been  employed,  act 
precisely  alike  therapeutically,  and  differ  from 
opium  chiefly  in  being  less  disposed  to  con- 
stipate the  bowels.  They  are  also  somewhat 
less  likely  to  cause  disagreeable  after-effects 
than  is  opium,  but  the  deodorized  tincture  is; 
certainly  preferable  to  them  for  many  purposes. 
They  are  further  adapted  for  hypodermic  use.1 
Oleic  acid  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  vehicle 
for  morphine  externally  used,  as  it  dissolves 
both  the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  perfectly  ir 
considerable  proportion.  A  liniment  of  oleatt 
of  morphine  has  been  proposed,  consisting  ol 
300  parts  of  oleic  acid  and  1  part  of  morphine 
scented  with  a  little  oil  of  bergamot.  (Ibid. 
xxvi.  302.) 

The  toxicology  of  morphine  is  identical  witl 
that  of  opium. 

As  the  proportion  of  acid  necessary  to  neu 
tralize  morphine  is  very  small,  the  dose  of  th 
alkaloid  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  it 

Dose,  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0.012  Gm.),  equiv 
alent  to  a  grain  of  powdered  opium. 

MORPHIN/E  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MORPHINE  ACETATE 

( mor-ptu'nse  a-ce'tas) 


Ci7H:9N03.C2H402  +  3H20  =  396.26 

"  The    acetate    [CHsCOOH.CitHwN0s  + 
H2O]  of  the  alkaloid  morphine  should  be  kef 
in  well-stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  vials: 
minute  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  shouJ 
be  present  to  prevent  decomposition."  -V. 

1  Morphine  Lactate  (Ci7H10NOs,CsH6O3).— Tbis  J* 
crystallizes    in    four-sided    prisms,   one  pari 
soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water  and  ninety-tiiree  y 
of  alcohol.    (P.  J.,  1886.  958.)  tic, 

Morphine  Hydrocyanide.—3.  M..  Mals^LJi otto 
that  when  a  soluble  salt  of  morphine  is  .aa£e0%ui 
solution  of  soluble  cyanide,  crystals  or  nwMj 
hydrocyanide  form.  This  salt,  ■""^V?  Uqu 
soluble  in  water,  is  freely  dissolved  by  "at  |v 
when  acidulated.  It  is  evident  that  vou  ( 
cyanide  and  morphine  should  not  be  p  est' 
gether  in  solution,  except  in  connection  w>m  u  . 

Morphine    Hydrobromide,    or    Morpnv . * 
(C17H16NO,HBr  +  2H20),  is  made  by  ff^m  b, 
position  between  morphine  sulphate  anu 
mide.    (A.  J.  P..  sliv.  447.)  adding 

Morphine    Phthalate    is    made    *l*f$exy  pi 
morphine    to    a    hot    solution    of    abson in 
phthalic  acid  as  long  as  It  is  disso Ivtfj      m  fl 
and  evaporating.    One  part  of  the  s alt  is  80  u 
parts  of  water.    The  solutions  are  perrecw  B 
and  have  been  especially  recommended  oy  u 
belon  for  hypodermic  use.   (See  article  iu 
1887,  488.) 
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|"  The  carefully  dried  salt,  CiTCisNC^CaHiCte, 
3H2O,  obtained  by  neutralizing-  morphine  with 
lacetic  acid."  Br. 

Morphia?  Acetas,  Br.  1867.  V.  S.  1870  ;  Acetate  of 
|Morphia  ;  Morphinum  Aceticum  ;  Acetas  Morphicus  ; 
ic£tate  de   Morphine,   Fr. ;   Essigsaures  Morphium, 
lorphinacetat,  O. 

A  process  for  this  salt  is  no  longer  official; 
|hat  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  appended.i 

In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870,  morphine  is 
taturated  with  acetic  acid.    A  small  excess  of 
Jicid  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  as  it  is 
lubsequently  driven  off  by  the  heat.    Care  is 
lequired  not  to  employ  too  much  heat  in  the 
Ivaporation,  as  the  acetate  is  easily  decom- 
posed, a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  escaping, 
Ind  leaving  an  equivalent  portion  of  uncom- 
lined  morphine.    With  attention  to  arrest  the 
Ivaporation  at  a  certain  point,  the  acetate  may 
le  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals,  but  the 
[•ystallization  is  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
id  evaporation  to  dryness  is  almost  univer- 
jilly  preferred.    Some  recommend  to  dissolve 
le  morphine  in  boiling  alcohol,  instead  of 
Impending  it  in  water,  previously  to  the  addi- 
lan  of  the  acetic  acid.    Less  heat  is  thus  re- 
tired in  the  evaporation,  and  impurities  in  the 
lorphine  may  often  be  detected,  as  they  are 
ply  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.    To  ascertain, 
this  case,  whether  the  morphine  is  saturated, 
is  necessary  to  employ  litmus  paper,  the 
lie  color  of  which  should  not  be  restored  if 
leviously  reddened  by  an  acid.    If  the  mor- 
jine  used  in  preparing  the  acetate  contain 
ircotine,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  diluted 
Itic  acid  as  the  solvent,  and  to  favor  its  sol- 
pt  power  by  heat.  Under  these  circumstances 
[dissolves  only  the  morphine,  leaving  the  nar- 
jine  nearly  or  quite  untouched.  (Hodgson, 
V-  P.,  v.)    The  British  process  (1885)  dif- 
Js  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
1870  only  in  obtaining  uncombined  mor- 
|ne,  as  the  first  step,  by  precipitating  it 
Im  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  morphine 
I'lf  not  being  official. 

roperties— It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
j-te,  or  yellowish-white,  crystalline  or  amor- 
Ijus  powder,  having  a  faintly  acetous  odor, 
f  a  bitter  taste.  It  gradually  loses  acetic 
T,,w^en  exposed  to  air,  and'  becomes  less 
jible  in  water.  Soluble  in  2.25  parts  of 
ler,  21.8  parts  of  alcohol,  480  parts  of  chlo- 
»rm,o  and  in  5.2  parts  of  glycerin  at  25° 
F.)  ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water  at 
C.  (176°  p.),  and  in  2.5  parts  of  alcohol 
JO  C.  (140°  P.) ;  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
Jed,  the  salt  loses  water  and  acetic  acid, 
melts  at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.).  When 

\f,V7,liw  /eetas,  U.  S.  1870.—"  Take  of  Morphia, 
Powder,  q  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  half 
^hV,,     -Alc  Add  a  sufficient  quantity.    Mix  the 
T  An  h     .  the  ^stilled   Water ;   then  carefully 
llv  into  tne  mixture,  stirring  it  con- 

J  until  the  Morphia  is  neutralized  and  dis- 
lrh««  vaP°rate  the  solution,  bv  means  of  a 
I  .  0  tlle   consistence   of   syrup,    and  set 

Intu  L  '!  con<retes.  Lastly,  dry  the  salt  with 
lu«e  heat,  and  rub  it  into  powder." 


ignited,  it  is  consumed  completely,  leaving  no 
residue.     The   addition   of   diluted  ammonia 
water  in  slight  excess  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  Morphine  Acetate  causes  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which,  when  collected  and  washed,  should 
conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given  under 
Morphma.    On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
salt,  vapors  of  acetic  acid  are  evolved.  Ferric 
chloride  T.S.  produces,  in  neutral  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  salt,  a  blue  color,  destroyed  by 
acids,  alcohol,  or  by  heating.    The  color  tests 
for  the  identification  of  Morphine  Acetate  and 
those  showing  the  absence  of  impurities  are 
identical    with    those    described   under  Mor- 
phina."    U.  S.    ''A  white  crystalline  or  amor- 
phous powder,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  2-J 
parts  of  water  and  in  about  100  parts  of 
alcohol   (90  per  cent.).    It  loses  acetic  acid 
when  exposed  to  the  air.    It  affords  the  reac- 
tions for  morphine  mentioned  under  '  Mor- 
phina?    Hydrochloridum,'    and    the  reactions 
characteristic  of  acetates.    2  grammes  of  the 
salt  form  with  6  cubic  centimetres  of  warm 
morphinated  water  a  slightly  turbid  solution, 
which  is  rendered  clear  by  the  addition  of 
0.1  cubic  centimetre  of  acetic  acid;  and  this 
solution,   when   mixed  with  solution  of  am- 
monia in  slight  excess,  yields  a  precipitate 
which,  after  washing  and  drying  as  described 
under    'Morphinae  "Hydrochloridum,'  weighs 
1.42  grammes.    If  the  salt  yield  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  morphine  than  this,  it  should  be  re- 
crystallized  from  hot  .  water  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.    Heated  to  redness  with  free  access 
of  air,  it  leaves  no  residue  (absence  of  mineral 
impurities)."    Br.    Morphine  acetate  crystal- 
lizes in  slender  needles  united  in  fasciculi.  As 
ordinarily  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness, 
it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  water,  a  portion 
of  it  being  uncombined  morphine.    To  render 
it  soluble,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  a  little 
acetic  acid.  „ 
Uses.— This  and  the  other  official  salts  ot 
morphine  are  of  identical  medicinal  value  They 
are  almost  invariably  preferred  to  the  alkaloid 
itself,  and  are  given  by  the  mouth.  111  pill  or 
solution,  in  doses  of  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
half  grain   (0.00S  to  0.032  Gin.).    They  are 
employed  externally,  sprinkled  on  bhi^«'fd.suKr' 
faces,  and  are  very  frequently  exhibited  by 
subcutaneous  injection,  but  great  caution  must 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  thrown  into  a  )em. 
We  have  seen  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  thus  given, 
produce  almost  instantaneous  insensibility,  witn 
dropping   of   jaw,    and    other   evidence  of 
Sediate  death,  from  which  the  patent 
saved  with  difficulty.    When  given  hypoder- 
micallv fifteen  minutes  before  the  anaesthetic  the 
n  or]  Sine  salt  was  found  by  Claude  Bernard  to 
3ng  and  intensify  the  anaesthesia  in  annua  s 
aTd  many  surgeons  have  employed  it  in  man 
way,  with  satisfactory  result.  Jhe^ln 


tions  for  hypodermic  use 


prepared,  as  morphine  salts  es^nL 2? 
acetate,  are  very  prone  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, through  the  growth  of  a  fungus. 
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Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-half  grain  (0.008 
to  0.032  Grn.). 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Morphines  Acetatis,  Br. 

MORPHIN/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

MORPHINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
[Morphine  Hydrochloras,  Pharm.  1890,  Morphine 
Hydrochlorate] 

( mor-phi'nae  hy-dro-ehlo'ri'dum ) 
C17H19NO3.HCI  +  3H20  —  372.86 

"  The  hydrochloride  [HCLCitHwNOs  +  3H3 
O]  of  the  alkaloid  morphine  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials."  U.  S. 
"The  hydrochloride,  Ci7Hi9NOs,HCl,3HaO,  of 
an  alkaloid  obtained  from  opium."  Br. 

MorphiK  Murias,  Br.  1867,  V.  S.  1870;  Murias 
(Hydrochloras)  Morphicus  ;  Morphia?  Hydrochloras; 
Muriate  of  Morphia  ;  Chlorhydrate  de  Morphine,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Morphinum  Hydrochloricum,  P.  G.;  Morphin- 
hydrochlorid,  Salzsaures  Morphin,  O. 

A  process  for  this  salt  is  no  longer  official; 
that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  appended.*  The 
British  process  (1885)  will  be  found  in  U.  S. 
D.,  17th  ed.,  882. 

Properties.— This  salt  crystallizes  in  "  white, 
silky,  glistening  needles  or  microcrystalline 
cubes,  or  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  odorless, 
and  having  a  bitter  taste;  permanent  in  the 
air.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Soluble  in  17.2  parts  of 
water,  and  in  42  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  0.5  part  of  water  at  80° 
C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  35.5  parts  of  alcohol 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.) ;  insoluble  in  ether  and 
in  chloroform.  When  heated  to  250°  C.  (482° 
F.),_it  assumes  a  brown  color,  and  on  higher 
heating,  chars  without  melting.  On  ignition, 
it  is  slowly  consumed,  leaving  no  residue.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
On  shaking  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with 
diluted  ammonia  water  in  slight  excess,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  col- 
lected and  washed,  should  respond  to  all  tests 
and  reactions  given  under  Morphina.  Silver 
nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  white  precipitate,  in- 
soluble 111  nitric  acid.  Feme  chloride  T.S.  pro- 
duces, in  neutral  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salt, 
a  blue  color,  which  is  destroyed  by  acids, 
alcohol,  or  by  heating.  On  adding  potassium 
carbonate  T.S.  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
30),  a  white  precipitate  should  be  formed, 
winch  should  dissolve  in  chloroform  without 
color  (absence  of  apomorphine).  The  color 
tests  for  the  identification  of  Morphine  Hydro- 
chloride and  those  showing  the  absence  of 
impurities  are  identical  with  those  described 
under  Morphina."  U.S.   "Acicular  prisms  of  a 

r)|,«,T'^lTparil£ewo^^0^1^hia•  '2  ??e  Powder,  a  troyounce; 
Distilled  Water  four  nmdounces :  Muriatic  Acid 
*  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the 
Distilled  Water ;  then  carefully  drop  in  Muriatic 
tCnu'  constantly  stirring,  until  the Morphia  is  neu- 
tralized and  dissolved.  Evaporate  the  solution  by 
^a0?oS,,?f  a  Twat«-bath.  so  that  on  cooling  it  may 

£7mk£&  La8tlfc  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them 
on  bibulous  paper."  U.  S.  1870. 


silky  lustre,  or  a  white  powder  consisting 
minute  cubical  crystals,  unchanged  by  exposure 
to  the  air.    Soluble  in  24  parts  of  cold  water, 
1  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  50  parts 
alcohol.    It  should  be  without  action  on  litmus 
Solution  of  ammonia  causes  a  white  precipi 
tate  in  the  aqueous  solution,  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  excess;  solution  of  potassium  hy 
droxide  a  similar  precipitate  readily  soluble 
in  excess.    This  precipitate  yields  mere  traces 
to  benzol  (absence  of  other  alkaloids).  Mois 
tened  with  nitric  acid  the  salt  yields  an  orange 
red   coloration;   with   test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride  a  dull  greenish-blue  coloration.  Heated 
on  a  water-bath  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  cooled 
and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  it  gives  a  violet  color  rapidly  passing  tc 
blood-red.    It  dissolves  without  coloration  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  addition  of  a  sma 
quantity  of  sodium  arsenate  to  a  portion  of 
this  solution  causes  a  bluish-green  coloration 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bismuth  oxynitrati 
added  to  another  portion  gives  a  purplish 
brown   coloration.     It   affords   the  reaction 
characteristic  of  hydrochlorides.    2  grammes  0 
Morphine  Hydrochloride  dissolved  in  250  cubi 
centimetres  of  warm  morphinated  water,  witl 
solution  of  ammonia  added  in  the  slighte? 
possible  excess,  will  give  on  cooling  a  crystal 
line  precipitate  which,  when  washed  with 
little  cold  morphinated  water  and  dried,  shoul 
weigh  1.51  grammes.    The  drying  should  b 
accomplished,  first  by  pressing  the  precipitat 
between  sheets   of  bibulous  paper,  then  b 
exposing  it  to  a  temperature  between  131  an 
140°  F.  (55°  and  60°  O),  and  finally  to 
temperature  of  230°  F.  (110°  C.)  for  twent 
minutes.    Heated  to  redness  with  free  acees 
of  air,  it  burns,  leaving  no  residue  (absenc 
of  mineral  impurities)."  Br.   A  saturated  soli 
tion  in  boiling  water  forms  a  solid  crystalhn 
mass  on  cooling.    The  solution  of  morphir 
hydrochloride,  when  kept  several  months,  hi 
been  known  to  produce  vomiting,  through  tl 
formation   of  traces   of  apomorphine.  (P'i 
Centralh.,  1885,  93.)    The  salt  may  be  know 
to  be  a  hydrochloride  by  responding  to  tl 
official  test  with  silver  nitrate.    Potassium  K 
droxide  throws  down  from  its  solution  a  pr 
cipitate  which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  * 
the  alkali.    The  salt  is  affected  by  heat,  nitr 
acid,  iodic  acid,  ferric  chloride,  and  chlorn 
followed  by  ammonia,  in  the  same  manner  ; 
morphine.    Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  usi, 
largely  in  the  adulteration  of  this  salt.   It  m; 
be  detected  most  readily  by  the  deep  red  col 
produced  when  the  adulterated  salt  is  d'| 
solved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.    (See  £>a 
charum.)  . 

This  preparation  of  morphine  is  much  us 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  this  country  less  tn. 
either  the  sulphate  or  the  acetate.  Hot  - 
dicinal  properties,  see  Morphina.  . 

Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-half  grain 
to  0.032  Gm.). 
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Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Morphinae  Hydrochloride 
Ir.y  Suppositoria  Morphinw,  Br.;  Tinctura  Chlo- 
iDfornii  et  Morphinae  Composita,  Br.;  Trochiscus 
Itorphinae,  Br.;  Trochiscus  Morphine  et  Ipecac- 
|anha3,  Br. 

MORPHIN/E  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

MORPHINE  SULPHATE 

( mor-phi'naB  sul'phas) 

fci7Hi9N03)2.H2S04  +  5H20  =  752.83 

|"  The  sulphate  [S0a(0H)a.(Ci7Hi9N03)s 
5H2O]  of  the  alkaloid  morphine  should  be 

Ipt  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials." 
S. 

lorphise   Sulphas,    Br.    1867,    V.    8.    1870;  Mor- 
limim  Sulphuricum,   Sulphas  Morphieus  ;  Sulphate 
Morphia;  Sulfate  de  Morphine  neutre,  Fr.  God.; 
Ibwefelsaures   Morphium,    Morphinsulfat,    G. ;  Sul- 
|o  morfico,  Sp. 

INo  process  is  given  in  the  present  U.  S.  P. ; 
lit  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  appended.1  Mor- 
line  sulphate  is  no  longer  official  in  the 
litish  Pharmacopoeia  1898,  the  hydrochloride 
Ing  used  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Germany 
liost  exclusively. 

In  the  process  of  1870  the  morphine  is 
fcwn  to  be  saturated  when  it  is  wholly  dis- 
ced by  the  water.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
is  added  in  excess,  litmus  paper  may  be 
■|3rted  to.  If  the  morphine  employed  con- 
narcotine,  this  will  remain  in  the  mother 
|ior,  and  will  not  contaminate  the  product. 

mother  liquor  remaining  after  the  first 
stallization  may  be  evaporated  so  as  to 
Ird  a  fresh  supply  of  the  sulphate,  but, 
The  morphine  was  not  originally  quite  pure, 
I  second  product  will  contain  the  impurities, 
should  not  be  used  till  it  has  undergone 
ther  purification.    When  impure  morphine 
Imployed,  the  mother  liquor  should  be  mixed 
I  alcohol,  or  boiled  with  purified  animal 
Tcoal  and  filtered,  and  then  decomposed  by 
•ifconia,  which  will  precipitate  the  morphine; 
°iie  mother  liquor  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
:  of  lime,  filtered,  and  precipitated  with 
Jtion  of  ammonium  chloride,  when  the  mor- 
Ple  will  be  nearly  pure.    This  may  be  con- 
|  led  into  the  sulphate  in  the  manner  directed 
"the  Pharmacopoeia. 

■pother  mode  of  obtaining  morphine  sul- 
1  ■  is  to  dissolve  tne  alkaloid  in  boiling 
a|i<>l  of  36°  Baume  (sp.  gr.  0.8428),  satu- 
m  it  while  hot  with  sulphuric  acid,  add 
Pfied  animal  charcoal,  boil  for  a  few 
and  filter  the  solution  at  the  boiling 
Jerature.  Upon  cooling,  it  deposits  most 
e  sulphate,  and  the  remainder  may  be 

bIu^to0*  Mo,rPbia.  in  fine  powder,  a  tronounce ; 
•lr>^„„\  ter  hu'f  a  Pint;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 
mxSt  to  9"ant''<i/-  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the 
1,1  then    carefully    drop    in  Diluted 

«.nc  Acid  constantly  stirring  until  the  Mor- 
al ^  neutralized  and  dissolved.  Evaporate  by 
'  twuL a  water-bath,  so  that  on  cooling  it  may 
C,  lastly,  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them 
fuious  paper."  V.  S.  1870. 


obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor. 
According  to  J.  Calvert   (Pac.  Drug.,  June, 
1893)  morphine  sulphate  is  made  as  follows: 
Opium  in  any  quantity  is  exhausted  with  water; 
the  resulting  liquid  is  precipitated  with  an 
alkaline  base  and  crude  niorjmine  is  the  result. 
The  crude  morphine  is  dissolved  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  filtered  through 
animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  to  a  density 
of  4£°  to  5°  B.    The  crystallizing  apparatus 
is  a  leaden  tank,  about  six  inches  in  depth,  of 
any  size  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  mor- 
phine sulphate.    It  is  hinged  on  a  frame  and 
has  an  outlet,  with  a  plug  or  faucet  at  the 
lower  end  for  drainage.    The  solution  being 
ready  and  the  apparatus  adjusted,  the  hot 
solution  is  run  into  the  crystallizer ;  the  solu- 
tion is  stirred  gently  every  few  minutes  until 
crystals  commence  to  form  on  the  surface,  and 
then,  by  carefully  stirring,  when  the  solution 
has  come  to  the  right  temperature,  the  morphine 
sulphate  crystallizes  suddenly  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  mass  of  crystals  is  allowed  to  repose  for 
48  hours,  the  plug  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tank  is   removed   and  the  mother  liquor  is 
allowed  to  run  off,  at  first  slowly,  and  after- 
wards by  elevating  the  tank  the  last  of  the 
liquor  is  removed ;  the  drainage  requires  several 
days.    The  crystals  in  the  apparatus  are  then 
cut  up  into  pieces  of  the  shape  of  bricks  (com- 
mencing at  the  upper  end),  which  are  placed 
on  an  absorbent,  and  removed  to  a  drying- 
room.    In   ordinary  crystallization   a  certain 
part  of  the  coloring  matter  is  retained  in  the 
crystals.    In  this  case,  when  the  morphine  is 
crystallized  as  described,  and  dried  in  bricks, 
nearly  all  the  retained  coloring  matter'  comes 
to  the  surface,  so  that  when  the  bricks  come 
out  of  the  drying-room  the  surfaces  are  brown, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  black,  showing  that 
the  coloring  matter  is  eliminated.    The  next 
part  of  the  process  is  to  remove  the  colored 
part.    This  is  effected  by  slicing  off  the  dark 
portions,  leavin?  the  morphine  sulphate  per- 
fectly   white.     The    masses    of    crystals  ot 
morphine  sulphate  (which  have  been  hereto- 
fore described  as  bricks)  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  made  into  a  merchantable  article.    A  very 
sharp  knife  and  delicate  handling  is  used.  Ihe 
bricks  are  placed  on  a  table  and  cut  into  slices 
each  measuring  about  I  inch     These  slices  are 
very  gently  crumbled  in  the  hands  01  they 
are*  preferably  cut  into  cubes  or  small  pieces 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  white  crystals 
of  a  less  poisonous  nature. 

In  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  this 
salt,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cany  the 
S  too  far,  for.  when  pushed  0  mcip^ 
decomposition  with  an  excess  of  acid,  a  new 
substance  is  formed  containing  no  morpbm^ 
This  salt  is  sometimes  adulterated.  D.  «• 
iet  with  a  sample  in  the  English  market  winch 
contained  34.63  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate.   (P.  J.,  August  4.  1877.) 

Properties.-It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"white,  feathery,  acicular,  silky  crystals,  or  in 
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cubical  masses,  odorless,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  loses  three  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.),  and  the  remaining  two  at  130°  C. 
(266°  F.).  Soluble  in  15.3  parts  of  water,  and 
in  465  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ; 
soluble  in  0.6  part  of  water  .at  80°  C.  (176° 
F.),  and  in  187  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C. 
(140°  F.) ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 
When  heated  to  about  250°  C.  (482°  F.),  the 
salt  assumes  a  brown  color,  and  then  chars 
without  melting.  When  ignited,  it  is  very 
slowly  consumed,  leaving  no  residue.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
On  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  water 
in  slight  excess  to  its  aqueous  solution,  and 
vigorously  shaking  the  liquid,  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  when  collected  and  washed, 
should  respond  to  all  the  tests  and  reactions 
given  under  Morphina.  Barium  chloride  T.S. 
produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.,  when 
added  to  neutral  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salt, 
produces  a  blue  color,  which  is  destroyed  by 
acids,  alcohol,  or  by  heating.  The  color  tests 
for  the  identification  of  Morphine  Sulphate, 
and  those  showing  the  absence  of  impurities, 
are  identical  with  those  described  under  Mor- 
phina." U.  S.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  of  120° 
C.  (248°  F.)  it  loses  9.66  parts  of  the  water, 
but  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  remainder  with- 
out decomposition.  (Liebig.)  The  official 
tests  for  it  are  those  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
for  morphine.  Considerable  discussion  has 
taken  place  in  the  pharmaceutical  journals 
about  the  solubility  in  water  of  morphine  sul- 
phate. Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  salt 
parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  that 
exist  in  the  text-books  on  this  subject.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heretofore  com- 
monly quoted  solubility,  "  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water,"  is  an  oft-repeated  error.  J.  U. 
Lloyd  {N.  R.,  May,  1882)  found  it  soluble  in 
21.60  parts  of  cold  water.  F.  B.  Power,  after 
a  determination  by  precipitation  with  barium 
chloride,  found  a  commercial  specimen  of  un- 
doubted purity  to  require  very  nearly  24 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  U.  S.  P.  1880 
adopted  his  results.  (A.  J.  P.,  1882,  p.  97.) 
Virgil  Coblentz  subsequently  examined  five 
commercial  samples,  and  practically  confirmed 
Power's  results,  finding  the  specimens  soluble 
respectively  in  21.38,  23.90,  23.18,  17.69,  and 
18.97  parts  of  water.  D.  B.  Dott  criticises  the 
methods  employed  by  J.  IT.  Lloyd,  and  to  some 
extent  those  of  Power,  but  fails  to  establish 
a  very  different  result.  (P.  J.,  1882,  p.  252.) 
The  temperature  used  in  obtaining  these 
figures  was  15.6°  C.  The  solubility  according 
to  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  15.3  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

The  solution  of  morphine  sulphate  formerly 
official  was  made  by  dissolving  1  grain  of  mor- 
phine sulphate  in  1  fluidounce  of  distilled  water, 


and,  although  the  solution  is  more  stable  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  morphine  salts  in  com- 
mon use,  it  will  in  time  become  weakened  through 
the  presence  of  microscopic  plants  belonging 
to  the  Confervoideae,  and  hence  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  keep  it  on  hand.  According  to  Ham- 
berg  of  Stockholm,  the  sulphate  should  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water  which  is  free 
from  ammonia,  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  nitrous 
acids;  the  solution  should  be  filtered  througl 
paper  not  previously  moistened,  and  is  bes' 
preserved  in  small  well-filled  vials  closed  with  I 
glass  stopper.  {Ph.  Ztg.,  No.  49;  A.  J.  P.j 
1881.)  For  medicinal  properties,  see  Mor 
phina  and  Morphines  Acetas,  pp.  785,  788. 

Dose,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  grai 
(0.008  to  0.032  Gm.),  which  may  be  given  i, 
pill  or  in  solution. 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis     Morphinae  Composite 
U.  8, 

MORPHINCE  TARTRAS.  Br. 


MORPHINE  TARTRATE 

( mor-phi'nse  tar'tras ) 

(C17Hi9N03)2C4H606  +  3H20  =  768.64 

Morphinum  Tartaricum  ;  Tartrate  de  Morphlr 
Fr.;  Morphintartrat,  Weinsaures  Morphlum,  O. 

"Morphine  Tartrate,  (CwHisNOa^CiHeC 
3H2O,  may  be  prepared  by  the  combinatii 
of  morphine  and  tartaric  acid  in  molecul 
proportions."  Br. 

This  salt  of  morphine  has  been  introduc 
into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898;  it  w 
brought  into  notice  by  Erskine  Stuart  (18S( 
and  recommended  for  hypodermic  injection  1 
cause  of  its  greater  solubility  in  water  o^ 
the  other  salts  of  morphine.    (See  Injec 
Morphina  Hypodermica,  p.  658,  and  Liqi 
Morphince  Tartrates,  p.  727.)    It  is  officia, 
described  as  "  a  white  powder  consisting 
fine  nodular  tufts  of  minute  acicular  cryst; 
Efflorescent  at  68°  F.  (20°  C).  Soluble 
11  parts  of  cold  water,  almost  insoluble 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.).    It  affords  the  reactn 
characteristic  of  morphine  and  of  tartral 
2  grammes  dissolved  in  20  cubic  centimet 
of   warm    morphinated   water,  with  solut 
of  ammonia  added  in  the  slightest  possj 
excess,   will   give,   on   cooling,  a  crystal! 
precipitate  which,  after  washing  and  drying 
described  under  'Morphinae  Hydrochlondi: 
should  weigh  1.47  grammes.    Heated  tot 
ness  with  free  access  of  air,  it  burns  wit! 
leaving  any  residue  (absence  of  mineral 
purities)."   Br.    A.  E.  Tanner  (P-  J->x} 
134)  found  morphine  tartrate  in  the  bng, 
market  of  slow  solubility;  he  investigated 
subject  and  stated  that  an  acid  tartrate  ot  r; 
phine  was  sparingly  soluble,  _  that  this 
found  in  commerce  and  that  it  requires 
parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution. 

Uses.— Morphine  tartrate  is  used  for  ma* 
hypodermic  injections.    See  Morphina. 
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Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-half  grain  (0.008  to 
.032  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Injectio  Morphinse  Hypodermica, 
Ifr.;  Liquor  Morphinue  Tartratis,  Br. 

MOSCHUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MUSK 

( mos'c  lius ) 

i "  The  dried  secretion  from  the  preputial  fol- 
Icles  of  Moschus  moschiferus  Linne."  U.  S. 
IThe  dried  secretion  from  the  preputial  fol- 

ples  of  Moschus  moschiferus,  Linn."  Br. 

iMoschus  Orientalis,  M.  Chinensis,  M.  Tibetanus ; 
lilnese,  Thibet  or  Tonquin  Musk  ;  Muse,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Isam,  Moschus,  G. ;  Muschio,  It.;  Alniizcle,  Sp. 

\Moschus  moschiferus,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i. 
[2;  Bess's  Cyelopcedia. — This  animal  bears  a 
pse  resemblance  to  the  deer  in  shape  and  size. 
I  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length  and  two 
Bt  high,  with  haunches  considerably  more 
kvated  than  the  shoulders.  From  its  upper 
Iw  two  tusks  project  downward  out  of  the 
Jmth,  each  about  two  inches  long,  curved  back- 
Ird,  and  serving  to  extract  the  roots  which  are 
|d  as  food  by  the  animal.  The  ears  are  long 
Id  narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short.  The 
Jce,  consisting  of  strong,  elastic,  undulated 
Irs,  varies  in  color  with  the  season,  the  age 
lthe  animal,  and  perhaps  the  place  which  it 
Jabits.    The  general  color  is  a  deep  iron-gray. 

individual  hairs  are  whitish  near  the  root, 
[1  fawn-colored  or  blackish  towards  the  tip. 
p  musk  is  contained  in  an  oval,  hairy,  pro- 
ving sac,  found  only  in  the  male,  situated 
[ween  the  umbilicus  and  the  prepuce,  from 
or  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
lad,  opening  by  a  small  hairy  orifice  at  its 
■erior  part,  and  marked  posteriorly  by  a 
love  or  furrow  which  corresponds  with  the 
lning  of  the  prepuce.  It  is  lined  internally 
la  smooth  membrane,  thrown  into  a  number 
In-regular  folds,  forming  incomplete  parti- 
Is.  In  the  vigorous  adult  animal,  the  sac 
Mimes  contains  six  drachms  of  musk;  but 
jne  old,  seldom  more  than  two  drachms,  and 
*  in  the  young.1  The  musk  is  secreted  by 
'Inning  membrane,  and  in  the  living  animal 
■  |ns  a  consistent  mass,  which  on  the  outside 
l!|ftnpaet,  and  marked  with  the  folds  of  the 
"Ibrane,  but  is  less  firm  towards  the  centre, 
%e  there  is  sometimes  a  vacant  space.  As 
■  secreted  it  is  probably  liquid,  and  a  portion 
^locasionally  forced  out  by  the  animal,  to 
In  it  communicates  its  odor.  The  musk-deer 
til  a  -  ^e  VaSt  mount:ainous  regions  of  Cen- 
JAsia,  extending  from  India  to  Siberia,  and 
h  the  country  of  the  Turcomans  to  China. 


'lonn^l  g  to  Frederick  Markham,  as  much  as 
<K  ft.ii  „  e  sometimes  obtained,  and  the  average 
j1p  C  n,  animal  is  an  ounce;  but,  as  many 
dIot 7„L"e  klUed  young.  tne  pods  In  tho  market 
alw  L0^tai°  more  than  half  an  ounce  upon  an 

■lak  i*  .states  that  the  musk  of  the  younger 
»ni«L««l  80  strotiS  as  that  of  the  old,  but  Is 

I  Planter.     P.  J.,  xv.  472.) 


It  is  an  active  and  timid  animal,  springing  from 
rock  to  rock  with  surprising  agility,  and  fre- 
quenting the  snowy  recesses  and  most  inacces- 
sible crags  of  the  mountains.  Concealing  itself 
during  the  day,  it  chooses  the  night  for  roam- 
ing in  search  of  food,  and,  though  said  to  be 
abundant  in  its  native  regions,  is  taken  with 
difficulty.  It  is  hunted  for  its  hide,  as  well 
as  for  the  musk.  The  natives  often  take  it  by 
snaring.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  the 
sac  is  cut  off,  dried,  and  sent  into  the  market.2 
It  has  been  calculated  that  about  twenty  thou- 
sand deer,  male  and  female,  are  annually 
killed. 

Musk  varies  in  quality  with  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  animal.  That  procured  from 
the  mountains  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Siberia,  and  brought  into  the  market  through 
Russia,  is  comparatively  feeble.  Chinese  musk 
has  been  said  to  come  from  Tonquin,  but  ap- 
pears really  to  be  chiefly  obtained  in  Yun-Nan, 
a  province  in  the  extreme  south  of  China, 
whence  it  is  sent  1400  miles  to  Shanghai,  the 
export  centre.  A  variety  intermediate  between 
these  is  procured  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
and  Thibet  and  sent  to  Calcutta.  This  is  some- 
times enclosed  in  the  membranous  lining  of  the 
sac,  without  the  hairy  envelope,  and  in  this 
condition  is  said  to  be  quite  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  surrounded  by  the  skin,  as  hi 
the  former  condition  it  dries  readily  in  the  sun, 
while  in  the  latter  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  is 
deemed  necessary,  by  which  the  musk  may  some- 
times be  injured.  (F.  Peake,  P.  J.,  Feb.  1861.) 
A  musk  which  is  also  said  to  pass  from  Thibet 
into  China  is  Gabardine  musk.  (See  C.  D., 
1890.) 

Two  varieties  are  known  hi  commerce,  the 
Chinese,  Thibet  or  Tonquin  musk,  and  Bussian 
or  Siberian  musk.3  Both  come  in  sacs,  convex 
and  hairy  on  one  side,  flat  and  destitute  of  hair 
on  the  other.  The  hairs  are  brownish-yellow, 
grayish,  or  whitish,  stiff  and  short,  and  ar- 
ranged concentrically  around  the  orifice  of  the 
sac.  The  Chinese,  which  is  the  more  highly 
valued,  is  in  bags  of  a  rounder  shape,  covered 
with  brownish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  hairs, 
and  containing  at  most  a  drachm  and  a  half  ot 
large  grained,'  dark,  strong  scented  musk,  of  an 
ammoniacal  odor.  The  Russian  is  in  longer  and 
larger  bags,  small-grained,  of  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  color,  and  of  a  weaker  and  more  fetid 
odor,  with  less  odor  of  ammonia.  

.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by  E  ^ullfdorcu? 
excrement  of  the  Algerian  tSS^fu^^^li 
L.,  which  possesses  a  powerful  musk-like  ooor.  u 
is  said  to  contain  about  7  per  cent  of  an acid 
resin  haying  a  musky  odor.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
xxvi.  .332.)  n„,„„  t_  * hp  costliness  of  true 

» American  Musk.—Oj tag  to  Stfr'L'StMeiw,  the 

can    often    replace  it .in  ^r  T4Ve^t   has  become 

bruised  sacs  with  Z  S  to  become 

«eS»A"P  carefully  preserving 
the  product  in  sealed  packages. 
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Properties. — Musk  is  in  grains  or  lumps  con- 
creted together,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  or  ferruginous  color 
resembling  that  of  dried  blood.    Some  hairs  of 
the  pod  are  generally  mixed  with  it.    It  is 
officially  described  as  "usually  in  irregular, 
crumbly,  somewhat  unctuous  grains,  dark  red- 
dish-brown, having  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  and 
persistent  odor  and  a  bitterish  taste.  About 
10  to  12  percent,  of  Musk  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  being  light  brownish-yellow,  and 
on  the  addition  of  water  becoming  slightly  tur- 
bid; from  50  to  75  percent,  is  soluble  in  water, 
the  solution  being  deep  brown,  faintly  acid, 
and  strongly  odorous;  moisture  not  more  than 
15  percent.,  and  ash  not  more  than  8  percent." 
U.  S.    The  odor  is  strong,  penetrating  and  so 
diffusive  that  one  part  of  musk  communicates 
its  odor  to  more  than  3000  parts  of  inodorous 
powder.  (Fee.)    In  some  delicate  individuals 
it  produces  headache  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms,  and  it  has  even  caused  convulsions. 
The  taste  is  bitter,  disagreeable,  and  somewhat 
acrid.    The  color  of  the  powder  is  reddish- 
brown.    Musk  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
white  flame,  and  leaving  a  light  spongy  char- 
coal.   Reduced  to  ashes,  it  leaves  about  5  per 
cent,  of  residue,  containing  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesia,  iron,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  chlorine,  and  traces  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  ammonium  sulphide.  (W. 
Bernatzik.)    It  yields,  upon  analysis,  a  great 
number  of  proximate  principles.    Guibourt  and 
Blondeau   obtained   water,  ammonia,  stearin, 
olein,  cholesterin,  an  oily  acid'  combined  with 
ammonia,  volatile  oil,  ammonium  chloride,  po- 
tassium and  calcium  chlorides,  an  unidentified 
acid  combined  with  ammonia,  potassium,  and 
calcium,  gelatin,  albumin,  fibrin,  a  highly  car- 
bonaceous matter  soluble  in  water,  a  soluble 
calcareous  salt  and  a  combustible  acid,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  phosphate,  with  hair  and  sand. 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  ix.  327.)    Besides  these  con- 
stituents, Geiger  and  Reinman  found  a  pecul- 
iar bitter  resin,  a  peculiar  substance  in  part 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  lactic  acid  both 
free  and  in  combination.    According  to  Gui- 
bourt and  Blondeau,  it  contains  47  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter,  thought  by  some  to  be  chiefly 
ammonia,  by  others  to  be  a  compound  of  am- 
monia and  volatile  oil.   Theimann  obtained  only 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  But  the  quantity  of  vol- 
atile as  well  as  of  soluble  matter  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  different  specimens.    Thus,  Theimann 
found  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble 
in  water,  Buchner  only  54.5  per  cent.,  and  other 
chemists  intermediate  proportions.    The  pro- 
portion soluble  in  alcohol,  as  ascertained  by 
different  experimenters,  varies  from  25  to  62 
per  cent.    Ether  is  a  good  solvent.    The  aque- 
ous infusion  has  a  yellowish-brown  color,  a 
bitterish  taste,  a  strong  odor,  and  an  acid  reac- 
tion.   The  alcoholic  tincture  is  transparent,  and 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  the  peculiar  odor 
of  musk.    The  action  of  potassium  hydroxide 
upon  musk  is  accompanied  with  the  extrication 


of  ammonia  and  an  increase  of  its  peculiar  odor. 
By  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  long  con- 
tinued, ammonia  is  developed,  which  acts  upon 
the  fatty  matter,  producing  a  substance  re- 
sembling adipocere,  but,  according  to  Guibourt, 
without  diminishing  the  medicinal  activity.  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  however,  is  per- 
haps questionable,  and  it  is  advisable  to  pre- 
serve the  musk  as  much  as  possible  unaltered. 
When  kept  in  glass  bottles,  in  a  situation 
neither  moist  nor  very  dry,  it  remains  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  material  change. 
The  odor  of  musk  is  very  much  diminished  by 
mixing  it  with  emulsion  or  syrup  of  bitter  al- 
mond, or  with  cherry-laurel  water.  From  the 
experiments  of  Wimmer,  it  appears  that  musi 
loses  its  odor  when  rubbed  with  golden  sulphid< 
of  antimony,  and  reacquires  it  on  the  additioi 
of  a  little  solution  of  ammonia.  (Ph.  Cb.,  1843 
406.)  Camphor  rubbed  up  with  musk  is  alsi 
said  to  destroy  its  odor.  (See  Artificial  Mush 
Part  II.) 

Adulterations. — The  price  of  this  medicine  i 
so  high,  and  its  sources  are  so  limited,  as  t 
offer  strong  temptations  to  adulteration,  an 
little  genuine  unmixed  musk  is  to  be  found  i 
the  market.  The  sophistication  commences  i 
China,  and  is  completed  in  Europe  and  th 
country.  A  common  practice  in  the  East 
to  open  the  sac  and  to  supply  the  place  of  tli' 
musk  with  an  adulterated  mixture.  Som 
times  the  scrotum  of  the  animal  is  filled  wi 
this  mixture,  and  not  infrequently  the  sacs  a 
made  out  of  the  skin.  Dried  blood,  from  its  J 
semblance  to  musk,  is  one  of  the  most  comin' 
adulterations;  but,  besides  this,  sand,  lead,  ir 
filings,  hair,  animal  membrane,  tobacco,  the  du 
of  birds,  wax,  benzoin,  storax,  asphaltum,  ar 
ficial  musk,  and  other  substances  are  introduci 
These  are  mixed  with  a  portion  of  musk,  f 
powerful  odor  of  which  is  diffused  through 
mass  and  renders  the  discovery  of  the  fra 
sometimes  difficult.  It  is  said  that  the  Chint 
sometimes  mix  the  musk  of  Tonquin  with 
of  Siberia.  The  bags  containing  the  d 
should  have  the  characters  before  described 
belonging  to  the  natural  sac,  and  should  pies 
no  evidence  of  having  been  opened.  The 
is  sometimes  carefully  sewed  up,  sometu 
glued  together.  The  former  condition  may 
discovered  by  close  inspection,  the  latter  by 
mersion  in  hot  water.  When  the  bag  is  m 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  skin,  the  dif 
ence  may  be  detected,  according  to  Neligan, 
a  microscope  which  magnifies  300  diamet 
The  genuine  hairs  exhibit  innumerable  c 
which  are  wanting  in  the  spurious.  ( Chem. 
Feb.  1846,  p.  79.)  Musk  which  burns 
difficulty,  has  a  feeble  odor  and  a  color  ei 
pale  or  entirely  black,  feels  gritty  to  the  ntf 
is  very  moist  so  as  to  lose  much  weight  in  < 
ing,  or  contains  obvious  impurities,  shouk 
rejected.  Russian  musk  is  said  _  never 
adulterated  before  leaving  Russia.1 


tc 
«  Tut 


1  For  an  account  of  the  effects 
agents  on  musk,  and  other  modes 
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ould  be  free  from  earthy  impurities,  and 
lould  on  incineration  yield  not  more  than 
>er  cent,  of  ash."  Br. 

Uses. — Musk  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
;  some  way  stimulating  very  decidedly  the  ner- 
lus  centres  when  exhausted,  without  producing 
lher  in  health  or  in  disease  very  pronounced 
pptoms.  It  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the 
[atment  of  nervous  exhaustion  coming  on  at 
1  about  the  crisis  of  acute  disease.  When,  in 
1/  cases  of  typhus  affections,  subsultus  ten- 
mum,  tremors,  singultus,  and  similar  symp- 
jas  indicate  the  failure  of  nerve-power,  its 
liibition  is  often  of  great  advantage.  We 
we  seen  it  apparently  save  life  in  the  acme 
Ytyphoid  fever,  when  the  vital  powers  seemed 
]  have  almost  succumhed,  and  when  violent 
sratdons  of  temperature  or  symptoms  re- 
Jibling  those  of  coma  vigil  had  manifested 
llmselves.  It  was  many  years  ago  especially 
ilimended  by  Trousseau  in  the  treatment  of 
[wamz'c  pneumonia  of  drunkards  with  severe 
J;bral  symptoms.  Under  these  circumstances 
ijertainly  appears  to  do  great  good.  In  very 
(|:inate  hiccough  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
(jail  of  our  remedies,  and,  according  to 
(R.  Wood,  it  is  very  effective  in  those  alarrn- 
I'Mconvulsions  of  infants  originating  in  spasm 
Oihe  intestines.  In  the  laryngismus  stridulus 
owrowing  disease  of  infants,  Bouchut  relied 
alily  on  musk,  having  found  it  more  effica- 
els  than  any  of  the  narcotics.  (N.  Y.  M.  J., 
Sft.  1868,  p.  545.)  According  to  our  ex- 
Pjenee,  musk  rapidly  loses  its  power  of  in- 
fllicing  the  nerve  centres,  and  for  this  reason, 
a|on  account  of  its  costliness,  its  employment 
slid  always  be  delayed  until  severe  nervous 
elustion  becomes  alarming.  It  may  be  given 
"Iill,  but  is  commonly  given  in  emulsion  or 
alinistered  as  an  enema. 

fse,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
lfhn.). 

f.  Prep  Tinctura  Moschi,  U.  8. 

MUCILAGINES. 

MUCILAOES 

(mu-ci-lag'i-nes) 

bilages,  Fr.;  Sehleirue,  Q. ;  Mucilagines,  It. 

wcilage,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
|el  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed 
ln|-  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
Wjttf  gum,  or  of  substances  closely  allied  to 
u-|n  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  term  is 
a»led  also  to  the  semi-liquid,  jelly-like  sub- 
resulting  from  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solu- 
tu§f  starch. 


bvl  r.88  °l  detecting  adulterations,  see  a  paper 
'sill*  atzlk-  in  A-  J-  p  -  1861,  p.  427.  There 
0«SSif5ancy  between  Bernatzik's  statement  of 
?tJ'uoilltles i  of  musk  and  that  quoted  in  the  text 
V(,|B^C<J!'ding  to  the  latter,  ether  is  a  good  sol- 
P4  «m  ,g  to  the  former,  ether  and  chloroform 
wfcnt£.*?.ly  any  solvent  power.  Solubility,  how- 
I-annot  be  relied  upon  as  a  test. 


MUCILAGO  ACACI/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MUCILAGE  OF  ACACIA 

(inu-ci-la'go  a-ca'ci-ae) 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  ;  Mucilage  de  Gomme,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Mucilage  arabique,  Fr.;  Mucilago  Gummi 
Arabici,  P.  G. ;  (jummischleim  Q. ;  Mucilagine  Ul 
gomma  arabica,  It.;  Mucilago  de  goma  arabica,  Sp. 

*  "Acacia,  in  small  fragments,  three  hundred 
and  forty  grammes  [or  11  ounces  av.,  435 
grains] ;  Lime  Water,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
grammes  [or  11  ounces  a  v.,  280  grains] ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Wash 
the  Acacia  with  cold  Water,  and  allow  it  to 
drain.  Add  the  Lime  Water  to  it,  and  enough 
Water  to  make  the  mixture  weigh  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains],  agitato 
or  stir  it  occasionally  until  the  Acacia  is  dis- 
solved, and  strain.  Keep  the  product  in  well- 
stoppered,  completely  filled  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place."   U.  S. 

"  Gum  Acacia,  in  small  pieces,  4  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  100  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Rapidly  rinse  the  Gum 
Acacia  with  a  little  Distilled  Water;  then  dis- 
solve it  in  six  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  Dis- 
tilled Water  in  a  closed  vessel  and  strain."  Br. 

The  gum  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  in 
small  fragments  or  coarse  powder,  as  it  is  more 
readily  dissolved  in  this  state  than  when  finely 
pulverized.  Straining  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  foreign  substances  which  are  often  mixed 
with  gum  arabic.  This  mucilage  is  semi-trans- 
parent, almost  colorless  if  prepared  from  good 
gum,  viscid,  tenacious,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  odor, 
and  nearly  tasteless.  By  straining  a  solution 
of  gum  through  a  layer  of  freshly  precipitated 
alumina  it  can  be  almost  entirely  decolorized, 
particularly  if  the  operation  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times."  By  keeping,  the  mucilage  becomes 
sour,  in  consequence  of  the  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  acetic  acid,  and  this  happens  even 
though  it  be  enclosed  in  well-stoppered  bottles; 
but,  according  to  Guerin  the  solution  of  pure 
gum  undergoes  no  change  in  vacuo.  Heat  in 
its  preparation  is  said  to  favor  the  production 
of  acid,  and  hence  cold  has  been  substituted  for 
boiling  water  in  the  present  formulas.  The 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  directs  the  addition  ot 
lime  water  in  making  this  mucilage;  this  addi- 
tion has  proved  advantageous  by  neutralizing 
the  aciditv  generally  found  in  acacia  and  it  pro- 
motes stability.  According  to  R.  Rother  (.4. 
j  p  xliv  113),  if  s'lvcerin  be  employed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  of  the  mass,  and  t he 
mixture  of  water  and  glycerin  be  added  to  the 
sum  in  a  bottle  and  solution  secured  by  agita- 
tion at  intervals  over  several  hours,  the  result- 
ing mucilage  does  not  spoil;  the  presence  of 
glycerin  Ls  objectionable  however  for  many 
of  the  uses  of  mucilage  of  acacia.  E.  D.  Oesc  i 
(West  Drua.,  1892,  38)  adds  about  6  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  as  a  preservative.  Keller  preserves 
the  mucilaee  by  the  addition  of  acetamb.de  ( two 
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grains  in  the  fluidounce).  (C.  D.,  1896,  378.) 
Archer  &  Co.  have  found  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  469) 
that  if  "  Tolu  water  "  be  substituted  for  water 
the  mucilage  will  keep  for  months.  The  Tolu 
water  is  made  by  rubbing  two  drachms  of  the 
tincture  with  magnesium  carbonate  and  two 
pints  of  water,  and  filtering.  Mucilage  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  making  of  pills,  and  in 
suspending  insoluble  substances  in  water.  In 
prescribing  it  for  mixtures,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  it  is  a  solution  of  definite  strength, 
containing,  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  gum  to  each  fluidounce  of 
mucilage.  The  British  mucilage  is  a  little 
stronger.  The  adhesiveness  of  the  mucilage 
is  stated  to  be  very  much  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  part  of  aluminum  sulphate  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  parts  of  the  mucilage. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Olei  Ricini,  Br.;  Troehis- 
cus  Sulphuris,  Br. 

MUCILAGO  SASSAFRAS  MEDULL/E. 

u.  s. 

MUCILAQE  OF  SASSAFRAS  PITH 

( mu-ci-la'go  sas'sa-f rSs  me-dul'lse ) 

Mucilage  de  Moelle  de  Sassafras,  Fr. ;  Sassafras- 
markschleim,  G. 

* "  Sassafras  Pith,  two  grammes  [or  31 
grains] ;  Water,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims].  Macerate  the 
Sassafras  Pith  in  the  Water  during  three  hours, 
and  strain  without  expression.  This  prepara- 
tion should  be  freshly  made  when  wanted." 
V.  S. 

This  mucilage  may  be  prepared  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  if  the  pith  be  broken  into  small 
fragments  and  the  mixture  often  agitated. 
When  a  thicker  mucilage  is  desired,  J.  W.  Eng- 
land recommends  beating  the  pith  with  sterilized 
water  in  a  mortar  until  pasty,  expressing 
through  coarse  muslin,  returning  the  residue, 
and  continuing  the  process  until  a  thick  mu- 
cilage is  obtained.  (A.  J.  P.,  1894,  350.)  This 
will  produce  a  cloudy  mucilage,  however,  which 
is  inferior  to  the  preparation  made  without 
agitation.  _  The  use  of  sterilized  water  while 
not  objectionable  seems  unnecessary  unless  the 
pith  itself  be  sterilized.  The  mucilage  is 
much  used  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  con- 
junctivitis. It  may  be  taken  as  a  drink  ad 
libitum  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  pas- 
sages. 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTH/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MUCILAOE  OF  TRAOACANTH 

(mu-ci-la'go  trag-a-can'thse) 

Mucilage  de   Gomme   Adragante,   Fr    Cod  ■  Mu- 

2La0gfliadpagant,/r-;  TraRanthschlelm.'  O  ;  Mucila- 
glne  dl  gomma  adragante,  It.  ' 

Tragacanth,  six  grammes  [or  93  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  eighteen  grammes  [or  278  grains]; 


Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hun 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  seventy-five  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  2  fluidounces,  257  minims]  of  Wate 
in  a  tared  vessel,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling 
add  the  Tragacanth,  and  macerate  durin 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally.  The; 
add  enough  Water  to  make  the  mixture  weig 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  23ji 
grains],  beat  it  until  it  has  a  uniform  coijj 
sistence,  and  strain  it  forcibly  through  muslin, 
U.  S. 

"  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  60  grains  (In 
perial)  or  5.5  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent. 
2  fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  10  cubic  cent 
metres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantit 
Mix  the  Tragacanth  with  the  Alcohol  in  a  be 
tie ;  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Distilled  Wat 
to  form  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  fo 
hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and  shake  immet 
ately."  Br. 

A  part  only  of  tragacanth  is  soluble  in  wati 
The  remainder  swells  up  and  forms  a  sc 
tenacious  mass,  which  may  be  mechanica 
mixed  with  water,  but  does  not  form  a  pror 
solution.  Hence  trituration  is  necessary 
complete  the  incorporation  of  the  ingredien 
This  mucilage  is  thick  and  very  viscid,  I 
not  permanent,  as  the  water  separates  fr 
the  insoluble  portion  of  the  tragacanth  I 
standing.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  making  pills  s  j 
troches.  The  addition  of  glycerin  renders) 
more  serviceable  as  an  excipient.  From 
great  tenacity,  it  may  be  advantageously  ( 
ployed  for  the  suspension  of  heavy  insolu 
substances,  such  as  the  metallic  oxides,  in  wa 
When  kept  long,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  decomp 
tion,  and  to  become  offensive,  but  it^  will  k 
well  if  enough  phenol  be  added  to  impart 
characteristic  odor  faintly.  (A.  J.  P.,  186 
Lyon  (P.  J.,  1901,  600)  recommends  the 
of  chloroform  water  as  a  preservative  h 
making  this  mucilage;  this  is  preferred  in 
cases  if  the  mucilage  is  not  to  be  used 
ternally.  The  alcohol  in  the  British  pro 
facilitates  the  quick  production  of  the 
cilage,  and  in  addition  acts  as  a  preservative 

Off.  Prep. — Lotio  Hydrargyri  Nigra,  Br.;  ' 
chisci  Sodii  Bicarbonatis,  U.  8. 

MUCILAGO  ULMI.  U.  S. 

MUCILAGE  OF  ELM 

(mfi-ci-la'go  ul'mi) 

Mucilage  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark  ;  Mucilage  d'E 
d'Orme  fauve,  Fr.;   Ulmenrindenschleim,  tf- 

*  "  Elm,  bruised,  six  grammes  [or  93  grait| 
Water,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [\P 
fluidounces,  183  minims].   Digest  the  Elm  I 
the  Water,  on  a  water-bath,  in  a  covered  vu 
during  one  hour,  then  strain.    This  pret  ^ 
tion  should  be  freshly  made  when  wan| 
U  S 

This  may  be  used  ad  libitum  as  a  demu  [  ■ 
and  nutritious  drink  in  catarrhal  and  nept  f 
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diseases,  and  in  inflammatory  intestinal  affec- 
tions. It  is  much  employed  locally  as  a  sooth- 
ing application  to  boils  and  carbuncles,  and  as 
I  demulcent  in  dermatitis,  erysipelas,  etc. 

MYRISTICA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MYRISTICA  [Nutmeg] 

(my-ris'ti-ca ) 

"  The  kernel  of  the  ripe  seed  of  Myristica 
\ragrans    Houttuyn     (Earn.  Myristicacece)." 

S.  "  The  dried  seed  of  Myristica  fragrans, 
Kouit.,  divested  of  its  testa."  Br. 

J  Museade,  Fr.  Cod.;  Nux  Moschata,  Noix  muscade, 
|r.;  Semen  Myristica?,  P.  G.;  Muskatnuss,  G. ;  Noce 
loscata,  It.;  Nuez  moscada,  Sp. 

J  Myristica  fragrans,  Houttuyn,  Nat.  Hist. 
1)1.  ii.,  part  iii.,  333 ;  B.  &  T.  218.1  M.  mos- 
\ata,  Thunberg;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  869. 

officinalis,  Linn.,  Suppl.  265;  Lindley,  Flor. 
led.  21. — The  nutmeg  tree  is  about  thirty  feet 
Igh,  with  numerous  branches,  and  an  aspect 
[mewhat  resembling  that  of  the  orange  tree, 
le  leaves  stand  alternately  on  short  foot- 
alks,  are  oblong-oval,  pointed,  entire,  un- 
dated, obliquely  nerved,  bright  green  and 
aewhat  glossy  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish 
ineath,  and  of  an  aromatic  taste.  The  flowers 
le  male  and  female  upon  different  trees, 
lie  former  are  disposed  in  axillary,  peduncled, 
iitary  clusters;  the  latter  are  single,  solitary, 
Id  axillary;  both  are  minute  and  of  a  pale 
Ilowish  color.  The  fruit,  which  appears  on 
I  tree  mingled  with  the  flowers,  is  round  or 
pi)  of  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  smooth, 
first  pale  green,  but  yellow  when  ripe, 
|d  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  The 

Various  species  of  the  genus  Myristica.  other 
in  those  spoken  of  in  the  text,  yield  commercial 
Ids  or   products : 

Vcuhula  nut  is  a  round  or  oval  seed  of  Myristica 
trnamensis.  It  is  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
I"  in  diameter,  light  brown,  but  usually  covered 
a  blackish,  thin,  friable  testa.  Internally  it 
lembles  the  nutmeg,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
Isence  of  extraordinarily  large  and  handsome  albu- 
lious  crystalloids.  These  seeds  are  said  to  contain 
fr  (0  per  cent,  of  a  solid  yellow  fat,  melting  at 
cV  iSee  A-  J-  p>  1886;  also  A.  Pharm.,  July, 
»•)  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Brazilian 
[wWOO  officinalis,  Mart.  (M.  Bicuhijba,  Schott),  re- 
linles  the  nutmeg  in  form  and  structure,  but  is 
Hrea  with  a  black  shell  marked  with  broad  fur- 
Th  t  i  contains  crystals  like  those  above  spoken 
I  out  less  splendid  and  regular,  and  apt  to  be  in 
p  torms.  It  yields  a  fat  (bicuhyba  fat,  or  Mcu- 
\"  balsam)  very  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
■meg  but  having  a  rather  sour,  sharp  taste,  melt- 
■  at  it  C.  It  contains  a  peculiar  fatty  acid, 
Vinhastcarie  acid.  The  otoba  fat  is  the  product 
|'iie  truit  of  Myristica  Otoba.  It  is  almost  color- 
when  fresh  has  a  nutmeg-like  odor,  melts  at 
u.  and  contains  myristin,  olein.  and  otobitc. 
|  latter  principle  crystallizes  in  shiny,  colorless 
Xu-n  me[VnS  at  133°  C.  The  fruit  of  Virola 
ld«  tl  (s-  Myristica  sebifera,  Lam.),  also 
I  Si,  y  su°stance  which  is  known  as  ocaba 
Imp*  t  galled  California  nutmeg  is  not  a 
Vrrun  i-'  but  the  seed  of  a  coniferous  tree, 
K32fcC0ilv'rwiCo-  Jt  is  oblong,  with  a  smooth, 
-  testa,  and  affords  a  marbled  cross- 

F'Pn.    Its  odor 
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external  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick  and 
fleshy  and  abounds  in  an  austere,  astringent 
juice,  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  coriaceous, 
and,  separating  into  two  valves  from  the  apex, 
discloses  a  scarlet  reticulated  membrane  or 
arillus,  commonly  called  mace,  closely  investing 
a  thin,  brown,  shining  shell,  which  contains 
the  kernel  or  nutmeg.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  neighboring 
islands,  and  abounds  especially  in  that  small 
cluster  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Banda, 
whence  the  chief  supplies  of  nutmegs  were  long 
derived.  But  numerous  varieties  of  the  plant 
are  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  and 
several  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  larger 
part  of  the  nutmegs  of  commerce  is,  however, 
said  still  to  come  from  the  Dutch  Banda 
Islands.  The  Penang  nutmegs  are  distin- 
guished by  not  being  limed.  The  tree  is  pro- 
duced from  the  seed.  It  does  not  flower  until 
the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  after  which  it  bears 
flowers  and  fruit  together,  without  intermission, 
and  is  said  to  continue  bearing  for  seventy  or 
eighty  years.  Little  trouble  is  requisite  in  its 
cultivation.  A  branch  of  the  female  tree  is 
grafted  into  all  the  young  plants  when  about 
two  years  old,  so  as  to  insure  their  early 
fruitfulness.  In  the  Moluccas  the  tree  yields 
three  crops  annually.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
by  hand,  and  the  outside  covering  rejected. 
The  arillode,  mace  of  commerce  2  is  then  care- 
fully separated,  so  as  to  break  it  as  little  as 
possible,  is  flattened,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  with  the 
view  of  contributing  to  its  preservation.  The 
nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  ovens,  and 
exposed  to  smoke  until  the  kernel  rattles  in  the 
shell.  They  are  then  broken  open,  and  the 
kernels,  having  been  removed  and  steeped  for  a 
short  time  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  worms,  are  next  cleaned,  and  packed  in 

»  Macis,  U.  S.  1890,  Mace,  occurs  in  najrow  bands 
25  Mm  or  more  long,  somewhat  branched  and  lobed 
above  uniteT  into  broader  bands  below;  brownish- 
orange ;  fatty  when  scratched  or,  pressed  ; :  odor  fra- 

small  Angular  Pa reiu-hyma tons    cells    .n  erspers  d 

hCr  T.TTtnHi'ssuf  'aWf  brown 

SlaP(Vndlesbe  The  cells  of  the  e^derm, ,  on 
either  side  are  colorless,  thick-* alia  I,  to ,  ,  -f 

be   removed  as  a   continuous   n™.  .^"f^pa™ 


or  pale  yellow,  or  w  iui  V microscopic  par- 

presence  of  starch  granules  or  other  micr  s  i 
tides  different  from     hose  spoket '  °t       a^g  from 


the  Jamaica  or  calabash  nutmeg,  from 


IZot  Mvjstica,  .the  New  Holland  or  plume 
tmf'n  f0m  Athfr°sperma  moschata.  and  the  clove 
l    v,  trom  Agathophyllum  aromaticum,  true  nut- 


soluble ;'  in  boiling  alcohol  :  the  Fmckiger 
alcohol  and  ether  in  every  P™g  described,  there 
nSSrt^ cent.  *S  (Pharmacol*, 
509.) 
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casks  or  chests  for  exportation.  Lumsdaine 
has  found  them  to  keep  better  if  rubbed  over 
•with  dry  lime  than  when  prepared  in  the  moist 
way.  (See  Am.  J.  Sei.,  Nov.  1851.)  Tschirch 
confirms  the  value  of  liming  as  a  preservative 
against  the  attacks  of  insects.  (Ph.  Rev.,  1898, 
196.)  Nutmegs  are  brought  to  this  country 
either  directly  from  the  East  Indies  or  in- 
directly through  England  and  Holland.  They 
are  also  occasionally  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities from  the  West  Indies. 

The  amount  of  unground  nutmegs  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  was  2,365,624  lbs.,  valued  at 
$444,643,  and  for  1904,  1,498,600  lbs.,  valued 
at  $288,388. 

Properties. — The  nutmeg  (nux  moschata)  is 
of  a  roundish  or  oval  shape,  obtuse  at  the  ex- 
tremities, marked  with  vermicular  furrows,  of 
a  grayish  color,  hard,  smooth  to  the  touch, 
yielding  readily  to  the  knife  or  the  grater,  but 
not  very  pulverulent.  When  cut  or  broken  it 
presents  a  yellowish  surface,  varied  with  red- 
dish-brown, branching,  irregular  veins,  which 
give  to  it  a  marbled  appearance.  These  dark 
veins  abound  in  oily  matter,  upon  which  the 
medicinal  properties  depend.  The  odor  of  nut- 
meg is  delightfully  fragrant,  the  taste  warm, 
aromatic,  and  grateful.  Its  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  and  ether.  Myristica  is 
officially  described  as  "  ovoid  or  ellipsoidal, 
about  25  Mm.  long;  externally  light  brown, 
reticulately  furrowed,  with  a  circular  scar  at 
the  broad  end;  internally  more  or  less  mottled 
from  the  infolding  of  the  light  brown  peri- 
sperm  and  tegumen  with  the  yellowish-brown 
endosperm;  easily  cut,  the  cut  surface  having 
a  waxy  lustre;  odor  strongly  aromatic;  taste 
agreeably  aromatic,  warm,  and  slightly  bitter." 
U.  S.  Clifford  Richardson  (Bulletin  U.  S. 
Dep.  Agriculture,  No.  13,  1887)  gives  as  the 
average  of  three  analyses  of  imported  nutmegs : 
water,  5.56  per  cent.;  ash,  2.88;  volatile  oil, 
3.23 ;  fixed  oil  or  fat,  34.22 ;  starch,  etc.,  39.62 ; 
crude  fibre,  9.21;  albuminoids,  5.28:  total 
100.00.  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.     (See  Oleum  Myristicce.) 

Under  the  names  of  long,  female,  or  wild 
nutmeg,  Macassar  nutmeg,  Papua  nutmeg,  New 
Guinea  nutmeg,  horse  nutmeg,  certain  seeds 
have  long  been  known  in  European  commerce; 
they  have  finally  become  an  important  article 
of  trade,  nearly  77,000  kilos  of  them  having 
been  sold  in  Holland  in  the  year  1894.  These 
seeds  have  been  variously  ascribed  to  M.  fatua, 
Houtt.  (M.  tomentosa,  Thunb.,  M.  macro- 
phyllaK  Roxb.)  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
Myristica,1  but  by  Bassermann  and  Warburg 
have  in  all  their  varieties  been  traced  to  the 
M.argentea,  Warburg,  of  New  Guinea,  from 
which  country  they  are  often  taken  to  Macas- 
sar to  finally  enter  commerce  as  Macassar  nut- 
megs. (P.  J ,f  1898,  97.)    The  numerous  varie- 


lrThe  fresh  juice  of  the  Myristica  gibhosa  and  M. 
S''sre  said  to  yield  a  kino-like  extract  containing 
over  30  per  cent,  of  tannin.  (P.  J    65,  261  ) 


ties  of  these  false  nutmegs  are  readily  ra 
ducible  to  two,  which  differ  chiefly  in  size,  ttj 
larger  being  commonly  known  as  the  Papu' 
nuts,  the  smaller  as  the  Macassar  nuts.  The;i 
are  distinguished  from  the  nutmeg  by  the! 
greater  length,  their  elliptical  shape,  their  cod 
paratively  feeble  odor  and  disagreeable  tasti 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  dark  brown  vein 

Nutmegs  have  been  punctured  and  boiled 
order  to  extract  their  essential  oil,  and  tl 
orifice  afterwards  closed  so  carefully  as  not 
be  discoverable  unless  by  breaking  the  kenn 
The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  their  lig-htne; 
They  are  also  apt  to  be  injured  by  worn 
which,  however,  attack  preferably  the  pai 
least  impregnated  with  the  volatile  oil.  Td 
Dutch  were  formerly  said  to  heat  them  in 
stove  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  pow 
of  germinating  and  thus  prevent  the  propa£ 
tion  of  the  tree.     The  largest  nutmegs  n< 
command  the  highest  prices.    They  should 
rejected  when  very  light  in  weight,  with  ] 
feeble  taste  and  odor,  worm  eaten,  musty 
marked  with  black  veins. 

The  concrete  or  expressed  oil  of  nutrr 
(Oleum  Myristicce  Expressum,  Br.  1885),  ofi 
called  oil  of  mace,  or  nutmeg  butter,  is  obtaii 
by  bruising  nutmegs,  exposing  them  in  a  n 
to  steam,  and  then  compressing  them  stron;, 
between  heated  plates.  A  liquid  oil  flows  o 
which  becomes  solid  when  it  cools.  Nutm 
are  said  to  yield  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
this  oil,  but  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  obtaii 
as  much  as  28  per  cent.1  (See  analyses,) 
Richardson,  quoted  previously.)  The  best 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  ji 
or  in  rectangular  blocks  10  inches  long  by 
inches  wide,  wrapped  in  palm  leaves.  Iti 
solid,  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  yellow 
or  orange-yellow  color  more  or  less  mottled,  y 
the  odor  and  taste  of  nutmeg.  It  is  compo: 
according  to  Schrader,  of  52.09  per  cent 
a  soft  oily  substance,  yellowish  or  brown 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  43.75  o 
white,  pulverulent,  inodorous  substance, 
soluble  in  these  liquids;  and  4.16  of  vols 
oil.  The  pulverulent  constituent,  which 
ceived  from  Playfair  the  name  of  wi/ns 
lias  a  silky  lustre,  melts  at  31°  C.  (88 
and  yields  on  saponification  glycerin  and 
ristic  acid,  C14H28O2.  Myristin,  CsHslt 
H270)a,  is  a  true  fat,  or  glyceryl  mynst 
It  is  also  found  in  spermaceti,  in  cocoan 
and  in  the  fixed  oil  of  linseed  and  poppy 
It  may  be  obtained  directly  from  nutmeg 

1 A  process  for  obtaining  it  by  means  of  «j 
disulphide  has  been  proposed  by  Lepage  01  ■ 
in   Prance,   and  has  received  the  sanction  01 
Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris.    It  cons)sts  \ 
ing  the  nutmeg,  thoroughly  comminuted,  wnu 
times  its  weight  of  the  well-rectified  «Quia9ireh, 
to.  agitating  the  mixture  frequently  for 
expressing,    repeating   the   process   witn  i«  1 
only  of  the  menstruum,  mixing  the  P™m'c'* 
two  macerations,  filtering  in  a  covered  tbss  • 
then  distilling  off  the  disulphide  until  we  gg 
is  entirely  deprived  of  the  solvent.  {J.  t0 
xxxi.  28.)     It  would  seem  almost  impossible 
vent  the  retention  of  a  little  of  the  solvent. 
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exhausting  it  by  means  of  benzene,  filtering 
the  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.    To  purify  the  pro- 
duct, it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  three  of  benzene 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  then  filtering  the  liquid 
[while  hot,  and  setting  it  aside.    On  cooling, 
[it  deposits  the  pure  myristin  in  crystals.  (J. 
\P.  C,  Juin,  1859,  p.  471.)    Analyzed  by  Rol- 
ler, the  expressed  oil  was  found  to  contain,  in 
[100  parts,  6  of  a  volatile  oil  analogous  to  the 
■oil  of  mace,  70  of  myristin,  20  of  olein,  3 
pf  resin,  and  1  of  salts,  etc.    (A.  Pharm., 
?lxxiii.  280.)    Wallach  found  in  the  volatile 
|)il  pinene  and  dipentene  of  the  class  of  ter- 
renes, and  Semmler  found  myristicol,  C10H16O, 
[vhich  is  liquid,  and  myristicin,  a  solid  ester  of 
lhe  composition  C12H14O3.    An  inferior  kind 
|'f  the  oil  is  prepared  in  Holland,  and  some- 
les  found  in  commerce.    It  is  in  hard,  shin- 
ing, square  cakes,  lighter-colored   than  that 
[rom  the  East  Indies,   and  with  less  odor 
|nd  taste.   It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
[utmegs  previously  deprived  of  most  of  their 
lolatile  oil  by  distillation.    An  artificial  prep- 
aration is  sometimes  sold  for  the  genuine  oil. 

is  made  by  mixing  various  fatty  matters, 
ich  as  suet,  palm  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  etc., 
iding  some  coloring  substance,  and  giving 
ivor  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil. 
1  Uses. — Nutmeg  unites  to  the  medicinal  prop- 
I'ties  of  the  ordinary  aromatics  considerable 
jircotic  power.  In  the  quantity  of  two  or 
]ree  drachms  (7.7  or  11.6  Gm.)',  it  has  been 
town  to  produce  stupor  and  delirium,  and 
ingerous  if  not  fatal  consequences  are  said  to 
jve  followed  its  free  use  in  India.  For  cases, 
|e  A.  J.  P.,  1855 ;  B.  M.  J.,  Dec,  1889 ;  also 
L.,  Jan.  19,  1895.  H.  C.  Wood  found  in 
[periments  upon  the  lower  animals  that  the 
of  nutmeg  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  with  very 
peh  less  sedative  influence  upon  the  heart  than 
possessed  by  most  volatile  oils.  Injected 
to  the  circulation  of  the  dog,  it  caused  pro- 
lind  sleep,  with  slowing  of  the  respiration, 
Id,  if  the  dose  had  been  large  enough,  loss 
"reflex  activity.  Nutmeg  is  usually  employed 
i  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  operation  of 
ler  medicines,  but  more  frequently  as  an 
feeable  addition  to  farinaceous  articles  of 
It)  and  to  various  kinds  of  drink  in  cases 
1  languid  appetite  and  delicate  stomach.  It 
[usually  given  in  substance,  and  is  brought 
grating  to  the  state  of  a  powder.  Mace 
fsesses  properties  essentially  the  same  as 
If e  °*  nutmeg,  and  has  caused  alarming  sen- 
Pl  disturbances.  (G.  C.  Watson,  Prov.  M. 
V;  Jan.  26,  1848.)  It  is,  however,  less 
p  as  a  medicine.  The  dose  of  either  is 
P  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 
fl  volatile  oil  may  be  substituted,  in  the 
|e  of  from  two  to  five  minims  (0.12  to  0.3 
The  expressed  oil  is  occasionally  used 
|*  gentle  external  stimulant,  and  is  an  ingre- 
»  m  the  Emplastrum  Picis  of  the  British 
^.  1885. 


Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Acetum  Opii,  U.  S.;  Pulvis  Aro- 
maticus,  U.  8.;  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Br.; 
Pulvis  Cretac  Aromatieus,  Br.;  Spiritus  Armo- 
raciae  Compositus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Com- 
posita,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Rhei  Aromatica, 
U.  8. J  Trochisci  Sodii  Bicarbonatis,  U.  S. 

MYRRHA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

MYRRH 

(myr'rha ) 

"A  gum-resin  obtained  from  Commiphora 
Myrrha  (Nees)  Engler  (Fam.  Burseracea;)." 
U.  S.  "A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  stem 
of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  Nees,  and  prob- 
ably other  species."  Br. 

Somali  Myrrh,  Herabol  Myrrh;  Gumml  Reslna 
Myrrha  ;  Myrrhe,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Myrrha.  P.  (i. ;  Myrrhe, 
(?.;  Mirra,  It.,  Sp.;  Murr,  Ar.;  Bowl,  Hindost. 

Though  myrrh  has  been  employed  from  the 
earliest  times,  it  is  still  uncertain  by  what 
plant  it  is  yielded.  The  Amyris  Kataf  of 
Forskhal,  seen  by  that  traveller  in  Arabia,  was 
supposed  by  him  to  be  the  myrrh  tree,  but 
without  sufficient  proof.  Afterwards  Ehren- 
berg  met  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia  Felix  with 
a  plant  from  the  bark  of  which  he  collected  a 
gum-resin  precisely  similar  to  the  myrrh  of 
commerce.  From  the  specimens  of  the  plant 
taken  by  Ehrenberg  to  Germany,  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  referred  it  to  the  genus  Balsamoden- 
dron of  Kunth,  and  named  it  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha.  This  genus  was  formed  by  Kunth 
from  Amyris,  and  includes  the  Amyris  Kataf 
of  Forskhal,  which  may  possibly  also  produce 
a  variety  of  myrrh.  The  new  genus  differs 
from  Amyris  chiefly  in  having  the  stamens 
beneath  instead  of  upon  the  ovary.  It  was  not 
thought  by  De  Candolle  sufficiently  distinct, 
but  is  now  generally  recognized  under  the  name 
of  Commiphora,  first  given  it  by  Jacquin  in 
1797,  and  therefore  preceding  the  name  ol 
Kunth  by  some  27  years.  Berg  found  an- 
other species  in  Ehrenberg's  collection,  to 
which  was  attached  a  label  by  the  discoverer, 
stating  that  he  had  collected  myrrh  from  it, 
and  proposed  to  call  it  Balsamodendron  ehren- 
bergianL.  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  314.)  Both 
Oliver  and  Trimen  agree  that  this  plant  is 
not  specifically  distinct' from  B.  Opobahamum. 
The  belief  that  myrrh  is  the  product  ot  G. 
Myrrha  has  been  confirmed  by  the -  German 
traveller  Hildebrand,  who  collected  he  plant 
in  1873,  in  the  Adel  Mountains  on  the  north 
Somali  coast  (P.  /,  3d  ser  b.  883).  Deflers 
and  Schweinfurth  (Ber.  d.  Pharm.  Ges.  zu 
Berlin  1893)  are  probably  correct  in  believing 
genuine  myrrh  is  3 ^^^Z 

fine  ^E^^F^ 
Tigrt  ^  Hkely  also  to  yield  some  of  the  com- 
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mercial  Arabian  myrrh.  C.  Myrrha  (Nees), 
Engl.,  does  not  apparently  produce  any  myrrh, 
although  Hildebrand  states  that  a  plant  of 
the  Somali  region  resembling  C.  Myrrha — but 
probably  a  distinct  species,  C.  Playfairii 
(Hook,  f.),  Engl., — yields  naturally  myrrh.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  director  of  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens believes  that  myrrh  is  yielded  by  C. 
Myrrha  and  C.  simplicifolia,  while  E.  M. 
Holmes  is  of  the  opinion  that  Arabian  myiTh 
is  the  product  of  C.  Myrrha.  It  appears  to  be 
established  that  C.  Myrrha  produces  myrrh, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  also  yielded  by 
other  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Commiphora, 
which  genus  includes  more  than  60  species, 
natives  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

Commiphora  Myrrha,  Nees,  Engler. — Bal- 
samodendron  Myrrha,  Fee,  Cours  d'Hist.  Nat. 
Pharm.,  i.  641;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot., 
i.  28,  pi.  20;  B.  &  T.  60.— This  is  a  small 
tree,  with  a  stunted  trunk,  covered  with  a 
whitish-gray  bark,  and  furnished  with  rough 
abortive  branches  terminating  in  spines.  The 
leaves  are  ternate,  consisting  of  obovate,  blunt, 
smooth,  obtusely  denticulate  leaflets,  of  which 
the  two  latter  are  much  smaller  than  the  one  at 
the  end.  The  fruit  is  oval-lanceolate,  pointed, 
longitudinally  furrowed,  of  a  brown  color, 
and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  The  tree  grows  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gison,  in  dwarfish  thickets, 
interspersed  among  the  Acaciae  and  Euphorbia. 
The  juice  concretes  spontaneously  upon  the 
bark. 

Formerly  the  best  myrrh  was  brought  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  way  of  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Turkey  myrrh,  while  the  inferior  qualities 
were  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  com- 
monly called  India  myrrh.  These  titles  have 
ceased  to  be  applicable,  as  myrrh  of  all  qual- 
ities is  now  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
whither  it  is  carried  from  Arabia  and  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Africa.  Aden  in  the 
former  region,  and  Berbera  in  the  latter,  would 
appear,  from  the  statements  of  James  Vau- 
ghan,  to  be  the  chief  entrepots  of  the  trade. 
(P.  J.,  xii.  226.)  Great  quantities  are  col- 
lected on  the  African  coast,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Aden.  (Ibid., 
Oct.  1859,  p.  217.)  It  is  usually  imported  in 
chests  containing  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred-weight. Sometimes  the  different  qualities 
are  brought  separate,  but  oftener  more  or  less 
mingled.  Only  the  best  kind  should  be  selected 
for  medicinal  use.1 


'  According  to  G.  Schweinfurth,  Mecca  Balsam  is 
yielded  by  Commiphora  Opobalsamum,  from  which  it 
is  collected  in  the  valleys  near  Mecca.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  myrrh  of  the  Bible,  the  error  of  trans- 
la  hem  having  been  made  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  the  old  Hebrew  word  "  mar "  with  the  modern 
Arabic  word  morr."  the  name  of  the  true  myrrh. 
nTv,lleM^f  my™h  are  recognized  by  writers 
»m  {,  ,  ?rla,  Med,lca-  ,  They  are  :  First.  Somali  Myrrh, 
.  \  Ascribed  in  the.  Pharmacographia  as  fol- 
l„™i'™  ¥yrrh  c°nsIsts  of  irregular  roundish  masses, 
7.,  £  S  £lze.  frotn  sma"  grains  up  to  pieces  as 
s  a  £ea  s  egS-  and  occasionally  much  larger, 
iney  are  of  an  opaque  reddish-brown  color,  with  a 


Properties. — Myrrh   is   in   small  irregular 
fragments  or  tears,  or  in  larger  masses,  com- 
posed apparently  of  agglutinated  portions  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  their  shade  of  color.  The 
pieces  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  shape  and 
size,  being  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  pea, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  almost  as  large 
as  the  fist.    They  are  often  powdery  upon 
the  surface.    When  of  good  quality,  myrrh  is 
reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown  and  trans- 
lucent, of  a  strong,  peculiar,  somewhat  fragrant 
odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.    It  is  brittk 
and  pulverizable,  presenting  when  broken  i 
shining  surface,  which  in  the  larger  masse: 
is    very    irregular,    and    sometimes  exhibit 
opaque  whitish  or  yellowish  veins.   In  powde 
it  is  of  a  light-yellowish  color.   Under  th 
teeth  it  is  at  first  friable,  but  soon  soften 
and  becomes  adhesive.    It  is  inflammable,  bu 
does  not  burn  vigorously,  and  is  not  fusibl 
by  heat.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  stated  as  1.36.  Th 
inferior  kind,  commonly  called  India  myrr) 
is  in  pieces  much  darker  than  those  describe! 
more  opaque,  less  odorous,  and  often  abounc 
ing  with  impurities.    We  have  seen  piecf 
of  India  myrrh  enclosing  large  crystals  c 
sodium  chloride,  as  if  the  juice  had  falle 
from  the  tree  and  concreted  upon  the  grour 
where  this  mineral  abounds.    Pieces  of  bde  J 
Hum,   and   other   gummy    or   resinous  su 
stances  of  unknown  origin,  are  often  mixi 
with  it.    Among  these  is  a  product  which  mi 
be  called  false  myrrh.    It  is  in  irregular  piec< 
of  a  dirty  reddish-brown   color,  a  vitreo 
brownish-yellow  fracture,  semi-transparent, 
a  faint  odor  of  myrrh,  and  a  bitter  balsan 
taste.    Myrrh  is  best  purchased  in  mass,  as  I 
powder  it  is  liable  to  adulterations  not  eas: 
detected.  "  In  roundish  or  irregular  tears 
masses,    dusty,    brownish-yellow   or  reddii 
brown;    fracture   waxy,   somewhat  splinte: 

dull,    dusty  surface.    When  broken  they  exhibit 
rough  or  waxy  fracture,  having  a  moist  and  ur 
uous   appearance,    especially    when   pressed,  ana 
rich  brown  hue.    The  fractured  translucent  surl 
often  displays   characteristic  whitish  marks,  wn 
the  ancients  compared  to  the  semicircular  jnarK 
the  base  of  the  finger-nails.    It  has  a  peculiar  i 
grance  and  an  aromatic,  very  bitter,  and  soinew 
acrid    taste."    Second.    Arabian    Myrrh   or  tan 
described  in  the  Pharmacographia  as  "  occurring 
irregular  masses,  seldom  exceeding  1  % .  inches  R 
and    having   a    somewhat    gummy-looking  es.ter 
The  larger  lumps  seem  formed  by  the  cohesion 
small,  rounded,  translucent,  externally  shining  or 
or  tears.    The  fracture  is  like  that  of  common  myi 
but  less  unctuous,  and  has  not  the  whitish  marhi 
The  odor  and  taste  are  those  of  the  ordinary  an 
This   myrrh   is   said   to   be   collected  on  tee 
about  Shugraeea  and  Sureeae,  east  of  Aden.  «j 
"  Meetiya,"  or  Arabian  Myrrh  of  Dymock,vmo  si« 
that  it  is  sold  in  India  as  true  myrrh.  lnl^-. 
has  a  dull  surface,  a  dark  reddish-brown  coioii 
more  unctuous  and  waxy   fracture,  and  nas  "i 
marks  like  Somali  myrrh,  which  it  resembles  my 
but  its  odor  is  rather  less  fragrant.    Founn.  i 
Myrrh,  which  is  said  by  Hanbury  to  contain  a  i 
which  differs  from  that  of  Somali  myrrh  a™*  ■ 
Arabian   myrrh   or   Fahdli   In  that  its  solution 
petroleum  spirit  does  not  give  a  violet  color  u 
addition  of  bromine.     This  myrrh  is  said  t. 
commerce  chiefly  from  Makulla  via.  Aden  ana  do 
It  occurs  in  large  pieces  1  to  3  inches  long,  'rrf*£ 
rounded  and  characterized  by  a  dark  reaaisu 
color  with   a  similarly  colored  fracture  tree 
white  streaks.    Odor  and  taste  similar  w 
myrrh,  but  stronger  and  more  rank. 
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anslucent  on  the  edges,  sometimes  marked 
whitish  veins;  odor  balsamic;  taste  aro- 
atic,  bitter  and  acrid.    When  triturated  with 
iter,  Myrrh  yields  a  brownish-yellow  emul- 
;  with  alcohol  it  yields  a  brownish-yellow 
icture  which  acquires   a  purplish-red  tint 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid.    It  does  not 
eU  or  dissolve  in  water."    U .  S.    Geo.  F. 
erson  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1900,  42)  proposes  as  a 
of  the  quality  of  myrrh  that  it  should 
eld  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
lould  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  diluted 
r'drochloric  acid,  and  that  when  exhausted 
90  per  cent,  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°  C. 
gramme  should  not  afford  more  than  0.6 
of  residue. 

Myrrh  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether.    Triturated  with  water  it  forms  an 
>aque  yellowish  or  whitish  emulsion,  which 
posits  the  larger  portion  upon  standing.  Its 
oholic  tincture  is  rendered  opaque  by  the 
dition  of  water,  but  throws  down  no  precipi- 
According  to  Neumann,  alcohol  and  water 
rerally  extract  the  whole  of  its  odor  and 
te.    By   distillation    a   volatile    oil  rises, 
nig  the  peculiar  flavor  of  myrrh,  and  leav- 
the  residue  in  the  retort  simply  bitter, 
gum-resin  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
alies,  and,  when  triturated  with  them  in  a 
stalline  state,   forms   a   tenacious  liquid, 
nee  potassium  carbonate  may  be  used  to 
ilitate  its  suspension  in  water.  Hirschsohn 
ommends  as  a  reagent  for  myrrh,  trichlor- 
tal-chloroform,  which  is  obtained  by  con- 
eting  chlorine  into  seventy-five  per  cent,  alco- 
until  turbidity  ensues  and  two  layers  are 
med;  the  lower  of  these  is  shaken  with  an 
ual  volume  of  water  and  then  with  calcined 
nesia  and  filtered.    In  one  part  by  weight 
the  trichloracetal  thus  obtained,  four  parts 
weight  of  hydrated  chloral  are  dissolved 
heating.   The  syrupy  reagent  thus  made, 
ieh  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  gives  a  violet 
or  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  pure  Hera- 
myrrh.   Hirschsohn  failed  to  get  a  similar 
iction  with  any  other  resin,  not  even  with 
abol  myrrh.    (Ph.  Centralis,  1903,  809.) 
analysis  by  Ruickoldt  gave  2.183  per  cent, 
volatile  oil,  44.760  of  resin,  40.818  of  gum 
arabin,  1.475  of  water,  and  3.650  of  eal- 
^  and  magnesium   carbonate,  with  some 
sum  and  ferric  oxide.    The  volatile  oil  has 
n  called  myrrhol  or  myrrhenol,  and,  ac- 
ting to  Ruickoldt,  has  the  formula  C10H14O. 
elder  {A.  J.  P.,  1890,  p.  346)  confirms  this 
mma,  and  states   that   this   body,  while 
meric  with  thymol  and  carvol,  is*  distinct 
'in  them.   He 'found  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
ential  oil,  instead  of  2.18   as  previously 
en.   Gladstone   (J.  Chem..  S.    [2],  2,  1) 
nrithat  the  oil  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0189 
'•5  C,  a  boiling  point  of  266°  C,  and  was 
o-rotatory.    The  resin,  which  he  calls  myr- 
n>  C48H32O10,  is  neutral,  but  becomes  acid 
en  kept  for  a  short  time  in  fusion.    In  the 
ter  state  Ruickoldt  proposes  to  call  it  myr- 
(51) 


rhic  acid.  (A.  Pharm.,  lxi.  1.)  Koehler 
(Sehim.  Rep.)  finds  in  the  portion  soluble  in 
alcohol  an  indifferent  soft  resin,  to  which  he 
gave  the  formula  C26H34O5,  containing  three 
replaceable  OH  groups,  and  two  dibasic  resin 
acids,  of  the  formulas  C26H32O16  and  C26H32 
O9.  An  investigation  of  the  essential  oil  of 
Bisabol  myrrh  from  the  interior  of  the  Somali 
country  was  made  by  W.  Tucholka.  (Schim. 
Rep.,  Oct.  1897,  36.)  He  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion 7.8  per  cent,  of  an  oil  of  0.8836  sp.  gr., 
boiling  at  from  220°  to  270°  C.  From  this  was 
separated,  by  means  of  the  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride, a  terpene  boiling  at  from  259  to 
260.2°  C.,  which  the  author  calls  bisabolene, 
and  an  oxygenated  portion  to  which  he  gives 
the  rather  strange  formula  CseHoeO.  According 
to  Bley  and  Diesel,  myrrh  containing  little  vola- 
tile oil  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  They  also 
found  formic  acid  in  the  specimen  examined  by 
them.  The  same  investigators  propose  as  a 
test  of  myrrh  the  production  of  a  transparent 
dirty-yellow  liquid  with  nitric  acid,  while  false 
myrrh  affords  a  bright-yellow  solution  in  the 
same  fluid,  and  bdellium  is  not  dissolved,  but 
becomes  whitish  and  opaque.  (A.  J.  P.,  xviii. 
228.)  According  to  Righini,if  powdered  myrrh, 
rubbed  for  fifteen  minutes  with  an  equal  weight 
of  ammonium  chloride,  and  fifteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  gradually  added,  dissolves 
quickly  and  entirely,  it  may  be  considered 
pure.  Chas.  E.  Escott  (A.  J.  P.,  1887)  ex- 
tracted a  sample  of  myrrh  with  petroleum 
benzin,  and  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  solvent  obtained  18.75  per  cent,  of  oily 
residue.  The  gum  left  after  treatment  with 
alcohol  had  a  barely  perceptible  odor  of  myrrh 
and  a  slightly  mucilaginous  taste,  was  neutral 
to  test  paper,  and,  though  of  a  pale  color,  gave 
with  water  a  dark-brown  solution.  The  insol- 
uble portion  amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  or  8  4 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  myrrh,  the 
diluted  solution  acquired  a  purple  color  by 
ferric  chloride,  changed  to  reddish  yellow  by 
ammonia.  Stronger  solutions  were  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  not  gelatinized  by  borax,  and  the 
precipitate  with  lead  subacetate  was  not  redis- 
solved.  The  gum  makes  a  good  mucilage,  and, 
when  making  tincture  of  myrrh,  the  residue 
insoluble  in  the  alcoholic  menstruum  should  be 
saved  for  that  purpose.  . 

Uses.— Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  some 
tendency  to  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  to  the 
uterus.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  tonic  m 
dyspepsia,  and  as  an  expectorant  and  emmen- 
agogue  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  n 
the  absence  of  febrile  excitement  or  acute  in- 
flammation. The  diseases  m  which  it  M 
usually  administered  are  chrome  catarrh,,  phth  - 
s  pllmonalis,  other  pectoral  ^ctwns  m 
wliich  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abundant 
but  not  easily  expectorated,  chlorosis,  amenor- 
XL various  affections  connecte  with 
this  state  of  the  uterine  function.  It  US  gen 
Sally   given   combined   with   chalybeates  or 
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other  tonics,  and  in  amenorrhea  very  fre- 
quently with  aloes.  It  is  used  also  as  an  appli- 
cation to  spongy  gums,  the  aphthous  sore 
mouth  of  children,  and  various  kinds  of  un- 
healthy ulcers. 

A  plaster  of  myrrh  is  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether powdered  myrrh,  camphor,  and  balsam 
of  Peru,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  then 
adding  the  mixture  to  32  ounces  of  lead  plaster 
previously  melted,  and  stirring  well  until  the 
plaster  thickens  on  cooling.  It  is  then  to  be 
formed  into  rolls.  This  plaster  may  be  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  where  a  gentle  and  long- 
continued  rubefacient  effect  is  desired. 

Myrrh  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  pill,  or  suspended  in  water,  as  in  the  famous 
antiheetic  mixture  of  Griffith,  which  is  official 
under  the  name  of  Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 
The  infusion  is  also  sometimes  given,  and  an 
aqueous  extract  has  been  recommended  as 
milder  than  myrrh  in  substance.  The  tincture 
is  used  chiefly  as  a  local  application. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Br.; 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Pilulae  Aloes 
et  Myrrhse,  U.  S.  (Br.);  Pilula  Galbani  Com- 
posita, Br.;  Pilulse  Ehei  Composite,  U.  S.  (Br.)  ; 
Tinetura  Aloes  et  Myrrhee,  U.  8.;  Tinctura 
Myrrhae,  U.  S.,  Br. 

NAPHTHALENUM.  U.  S. 

NAPHTHALENE  [Naphtallnum,  Phartn.  1890. 
Naphtalin,  Naphthalin] 

( n&ph-tha-le'mlm ) 

Ci0H8=  127.10 

"A  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal-tar,  and 
purified  by  crystallization.  It  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles."  V.  S. 

Naphthaline ;  Naphtaline,  Naphtalene,  Fr. :  Naph- 
thalinum,  P.  G.;  Naphthalin,  a.;  Naftallna,  It. 

This  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  coal 
tar  to  distillation,  when  it  passes  over  in  the 
middle  oil  and  heavy  oil;  in  the  fractions  of 
the  latter  it  often  constitutes  the  main  con- 
stituent, causing  it  to  become  almost  solid  on 
cooling.  It  is  frequently  produced  during  the 
dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies.  For  a 
method  of  preparing  it  on  a  large  scale  for 
commercial  purposes,  see  a  paper  by  Vohl  in 
the  J.  P.  C,  1868,  399- ;  from  Polytech.  Journ.; 
see  also  Lunge's  Coal-tar  and  Ammonia,  Lon- 
don, 1887.  It  is  made  very  extensively  and 
cheaply  at  present,  the  sublimed  commercial 
product  being  nearly  pure.  It  is  a  white, 
shining  crystalline  substance,  fusible  at  80° 
F.),  and  boiling  at  218°  C.  (424.4° 
F.),  but  volatilizing  with  vapor  of  water  Ac- 
?0r?°f  *°  K°PP'  its  SP-  gr-  in  the  liquid  state 
Vi'J,4;  according  to  Alluard,  at  98.8°  C. 
(210°  F.),  0.9628. 

Properties.-It  is  officially  described  as  in 
colorless,  shining,  transparent  lamina,  having 
a  strong,  characteristic  odor  resembling  that  of 


coal-tar,  and  a  burning,  aromatic  taste;  slowlj 
volatilized  on  exposure  to  air;  by  exposure  t< 
light  acquiring  a  brownish  color.    Insoluble  u 
water,  but  when  boiled  with  it,  the  water  ac 
quires  a  faint  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  II 
parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.),  and  ver 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  also  very  soluble  r 
ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  fixe 
or  volatile  oils.    Naphthalene  volatilizes  slowl ■  < 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rapidly  whe 
heated.    It  also  volatilizes  with  the  vapors  o.i 
water  or  alcohol.    At  80°  C.  (176°  F.) 
melts,  and  at  218°  C  (424.4°  P.)  it  boils.  I 
vapor  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  luminoi 
but  smoky  flame.    When  ignited,  it  is  coi  \ 
sumed,   leaving  no  residue.  Naphthalene 
neutral  to  litmus  paper  moistened  with  alcok 
On  shaking  a  small  portion  of  Naphthaleii 
with   concentrated   sulphuric   acid,   the  ac| 
should  remain  colorless,  and  should  not  acqui 
more  than  a  pale  reddish  tint  if  the  mixture  1 
heated  for  five  minutes  on  a  water-bath  (abseu 
of  impurities  derived  from  coal-tar)."   U.  S. 

Uses. — Naphthalene  has  acquired  in  rece 
years  a  new  industrial  utilization,  in  that  it 
the  starting  point  in  the  manufacture  of  ar 
ficial  indigo,  which  has  already  become 
extensive  industry.    (See  Indigo,  Part  L 
Naphthalene  is  possessed  of  antiseptic  pro 
erties,  and  is  poisonous  to  most  fungi  a 
probably  to  most  insects.    Under  the  naij 
of  "  tar  camphor,"  it  has  largely  supplant 
true  camphor  as  a  means  of  preventing  t 
deposition  by  moths  of  eggs  in  woolen  clothii 
and  of  preventing  the  destruction  by  insej 
in  natural  history  museums.    In  internal  me 
cine  it  was  some  years  ago  brought  forward 
Dupasquier  as  an  expectorant  especially  v 
uable  in  chronic  bronchitis  accompanied  wit! 
large  amount  of  secretion.  It  has  also  been  u; 
with  asserted  excellent  results  as  a  tsenici^ 
and  as  a  vermifuge  in  cases  of  seat  won 
when  it  should  be  given  by  injection,  from 
teen  grains  to  half  a  drachm  in  two  to  th 
ounces  of  olive  oil.    First  employed  by  Rc 
bach  of  Jena,   in  intestinal  catarrh,  it  - 
been  largely  used  in  all  forms  of  intesti 
inflammation   and   in    typhoid  fever.  •  Th, 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  a 
very  happily,  but  the  reports  concerning 
vary,   and  the  remedy  is  probably  infei 
to  naphthol.    Eighty  grains  are  said  to  h. 
been  given  in  a  day  without  deleterious  effe 
but   J.   A.   Otte    (Chinese  Med.  Mission! 
Journ.,  xi.  1897)   violently  poisoned  hims 
by  eight  grains  of  naphthalene.    The  symptc 
were  excessive  vomiting  and  purging  and  gi 
abdominal  pain,  followed  by  nephritis.  Mc 
over,  employees  in  gutta-percha  works,  wher 
is  largely  used,  are  said  to  be  occasion! 
thrown  into  a  peculiar  condition  of  dehn  | 
intoxication.    77  grains  caused  in  a  rriar 
cataract  requiring  extraction  of  the  lens  (o. 
1902.)    Naphthalene  has  been  used  extern; 
as  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  also  in  the  tP 
ment  of  various  skin  diseases.   When  gi 
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ternally,  it  should  always  be  in  the  form  of 
wder,  and  is  best  administered  in  capsules. 
Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2 
n.). 

NUX  VOMICA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

NUX  VOMICA 

(nux  vom'i-ca) 

"The  dried,  ripe  seed  of  Strychnos  Nux- 
mica  Linne  (Fani.  Loganiacecc) ,  yielding, 
len  assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not 
s  than  1.25  percent,  of  strychnine."  U.  S. 
The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica, 
nn."  Br. 

Semen  Nueis  Vomica ;  Poison  Nut,  Quaker  Buttons, 
'g  Buttons ;  Noix  vomique,  Fr.  ■  God. ;  Semen 
rychui,  P.  Q, ;  Kriihenaugen,  Brechnuss,  (?.;  Noce 
mica,  It.;  Nuez  vomica,  Hp. 

Strychnos  Nux-vomica,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753) 
9;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1052;  B.  &  T.  178. 
lis  tree  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  numerous 
ong  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth,  dark 
ay  bark.  The  young  branches  are  long, 
xuous,  smooth,  and  dark  green,  with  oppo- 
e,  roundish-oval,  entire,  smooth  and  shining 
ives,  having  three  or  five  ribs,  and  short 
otstalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  fun- 
1-shaped,  and  in  terminal  corymbs.  The 
uit  is  a  round  berry,  about  as  large  as  an 
ange,  with  a  smooth,  yellow  or  orange- 
lored,  hard,  fragile  rind,  and  many  seeds 

a  juicy  pulp.  It  has  frequently  been  as- 
rted  that  the  pulp  is  innocuous,  but  Fliickiger 
d  Hanbury,  and  also  Dunstan  and  Short  (P. 
,  xv.  1),  have  demonstrated  that  it  contains 
tychnine.  Dunstan  and  Short  have  also 
Oved  that  of  the  commercial  varieties  of  nux 
'unca  in  percentage  of  contained  strychnine 
Mnbay  seed  stands  first,  then  Cochin,  and 
>tly  Madras.  (P.  J.}  1883,  1053.) 
Ihe  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
owing  in  Bengal,  Malabar,  on  the  Coroman- 
1  Coast,  in  Ceylon,  in  many  islands  of  the 
'than  Archipelago,  in  Cochin-China,  and  in 
Her  neighboring  countries.  The  wood  and 
ot  are  very  bitter,  and  are  employed  in  the 
ast  Indies  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  The 
f«»CCs  colubrince  and  lignum  colubrinum  of  the 
to  writers,  long  known  in  Europe  as  nar- 
;  c  poisons,  have  been  ascribed  to  this  species 

strychnos,  under  the  impression  that  they 
fre  identical  with  Strychnos  colubrina,  to 
"•Hi  Linnseus  refers  them.  They  were  ascer- 
ined  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou's  researches 
' contain  a  large  quantity  of  strychnine.  The 
is  said  by  O'Shaughnessy  to  answer  ex- 
™y  to  the  description  given  by  authors  of  the 
JJJ  Angustura,  and,  like  that,  to  contain  a 

ke"Lqiknhty  of  brueinG-  The  identity  of 
0  r"0.  barks  was  confirmed  by  Pereira  by  a 
^rarison  of  specimens.   (See  Cusparice  Cor- 

^Properties — The  seeds  are  about  three-quar- 
^  °i  an  meh  in  diameter,  and  two  lines  in 


thickness,  flat  or  slightly  convex  on  one  side, 
and  concave  on  the  other,  with  a  slight  ridge 
extending  from  the  centre  of  one  side  to  the 
edge.  They  are  thickly  covered  with  fine, 
silky,  shining,  ash-colored  or  yellowish-gray 
hairs,  springing  from,  and  indeed  composed 
of,  elongated  cells  of  a  thin  fragile  coating 
or  testa,  which  closely  invests  the  interior 
nucleus  or  kernel.  This  is  very  hard,  horny, 
usually  whitish  and  semi-transparent,  some- 
times dark-colored  and  opaque,  and  very  diffi- 
cult of  pulverization.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  a  hard,  horny  albumen,  which  on  section 
is  seen  to  be  formed  of  numerous  small  paren- 
chymatous cells.  In  a  fissure  in  the  centre 
lies  the  embryo.  It  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  club-shaped  radicle  and  two  cor- 
date, five-  to  seven-nerved  cotyledons.  Nux 
vomica  is  officially  described  as  "  orbicular, 
nearly  flat,  sometimes  irregularly  bent,  15  to 
30  Mm.  in  diameter,  3  to  5  Mm.  thick;  exter- 
nally grayish  or  greenish-gray,  the  surface 
covered  with  short,  closely  appressed,  satiny 
hairs;  rounded  or  somewhat  acute  at  the 
margin,  with  a  slight  ridge  extending  from  the 
centre  of  one  side  to  the  edge ;  internally  whitish- 
gray,  horny,  very  tough,  the  endosperm  in  two 
more  or  less  regular  concavo-convex  halves,  be- 
tween Avhich,  at  one  end,  lie  the  heart-shaped, 
palmately  nerved  cotyledons;  inodorous;  taste 
intensely  and  persistently  bitter.  Powder  light 
gray,  the  epidermal  cells  modified  to  strongly 
lignified  hairs;  endosperm  cells  thick-walled, 
containing  a  fixed  oil  and  aleurone  grains,  and 
giving  a  blue  or  violet  color  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid;  in  the  tissues 
of  adhering  fruit  pulp  occur  a  few  small, 
nearly  spherical  starch  grains."  V.  S.  The 
powder  is  yellowish  gray,  and  has  a  faint 
sweetish  odor.  The  seeds  are  destitute  ot 
odor,  but  have  an  acrid,  very  bitter  taste, 
which  is  much  stronger  in  the  kernel  than  m 
the  investing  membrane.  They  impart  their 
virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  to  diluted 
alcohol.  For  a  method  of  distinguishing  pow- 
dered nux  vomica  from  powdered  ignatia  and 
other  powders,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  189/,  oO 3. 

The  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caventou  discov- 
ered in  nux  vomica  two  alkaline  principles, 
stnichnine  and  brucinc,  united  with  a  peculiar 
acid  which  they  named  igasnnc.  Its  otner 
constituents  are  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  a 
concrete  oil,  gum,  starch,  a  small  quant i  y  of 
wax,  and  several  earthy  phosphates.  Chailes 
Bullock,  in  preparing  the  alcoholic  "tract  of 
nux  vomica  with  a  moderate  continuous  heat, 
so  as  to  dry  it  sufficiently  to  be  pulvemed 
separated  from  150  pounds  ot  he  seed  5 
pints  of  a  liquid  oil.  (A.  J-  P--\Si< 
Shenstone  (J.Chetn.  S.,  453)  "as  shown 

that  the  igasurine  of  Desnoix  is  a  mixture  of 
strychnine  and  brucine.   A  glucoside,  loganm, 

TT2^«^  i8S&&  of  caprlc,  capryllc 
caproic   butyric,  and  palmitic  ac.ds. 
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has  also  been  found  in  the  nux  vomica  seeds, 
but  it  exists  more  largely  in  the  surrounding 
pulp.  Dunstan  and  Short,  its  discoverers  (P. 
J.  [3],  xiv.  1025),  gave  to  it  the  formula 
C25H34O14.1  Boorsma  stated  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  alkaloid  in  the  leaves  of  S. 
Nux  vomica  (Bull,  de  V  Inst.  Bot.  de  Buiten- 
zorg)  and  he  named  it  stryclmicine;  it  is  only 
slightly  poisonous.   (See  also  P.  J.,  1902,  65.) 

Strychnine  (C21H22N2O2)  was  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  1818,  in  both  the 
nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  generic  title  of  the 
plants  (Strychnos)  to  which  these  two  products 
belong.  According  to  these  chemists,  it  exists 
much  more  abundantly  in  the  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius  than  in  the  nux  vomica,  the  former 
yielding  1.2  per  cent.,  the  latter  only  0.4  per 
cent.,  of  strychnine,  but  Dragendorff.  obtained 
from  nux  vomica  from  1.9  to  2.1  per  cent,  of 
mixed  alkaloids,  about  half  of  which  was 
strychnine.  (Jahresbericht,  1874,  103. )2  For 
valuable  practical  information  about  the  yield 
of  the  alkaloids,  extracts,  etc.,  by  E.  L.  Patch, 
see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1891,  91;  also  P.  J.,  1889, 
341 ;  Proc.  Michigan  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1889 ;  Proc. 
Ohio  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1889;  P.  J.,  1890,  493. 

Brucine  (C23H26N2O4)  was  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  first  in  the  bark  called 
false  Angustura,  in  combination  with  gallic 
acid,  and  subsequently,  associated  with  strych- 
nine in  the  form  of  igasurates,  in  the  nux 
vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  It  is 
crystallizable  from  alcohol,  the  crystals  then 
containing  4H2O.  It  is  without  odor,  but  of  a 
permanent,  harsh,  very  bitter  taste;  is  soluble 

1  Loganin  is  present  in  the  pulp  to  the  amount  of 
4  or  5  per  cent.,  and  is  contained  in  small  quantity 
also  in  the  seeds.  It  was  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  pulp  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol 
(100  :  25).  The  exhaustion  was  effected  in  an 
apparatus  for  hot  repercolation.  The  percolate,  on 
cooling,  deposited  crystals,  which  when  recrystallized 
a  number  of  times  from  alcohol,  and  fina'lly  from 
absolute  alcohol,  were  obtained  pure.  Loganin  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  less  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  any  of  the  alkaloidal  reagents. 
Its  most  characteristic  reaction  is  found  in  its 
behavior  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  loganin.  when  gently  warmed  with 
a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
fine  red  color,  which,  on  standing,  develops  into  a 
(leep  purple.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
loganin  is  resolved  into  glucose  (reducing  Fehling's 
solution),  and  a  body  for  which  the  name  looanetin 
Is  proposed.  This  substance,  like  loganin  gives  the 
characteristic  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
purp  e  color  does  not  develop  so  rapidly.  Loganetin 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether, 
carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform.  (P  J  1884 
p.  1025.)  ' 

2  Other  species  of  Strychnos  contain  the  poisonous 
alkaloids  and  may  some  time  become  a  commercial 
source  of  them.  Bhlara  hint  of  the  Indian  bazaars, 
believed  to  be  obtained  from  8.  Jigustrinn,  has  been 
analyzed  by  Russow,  who  found  the  wood  to  con- 
tain 2.26  per  cent,  and  the  bark  7.38  per  cent, 
of  brucine  without  strychnine.  Henry  G.  Greenish 
round  in  the  wood  and  bark  respectively  of  S. 
Marina  0.96  per  cent,  and  5.54P  per  cent  of 
^  1^2  alkaloids ;  the  sane  analyst  obtained  from 
q  10  ,^gUStVra  <?•  Nux  vomica),  young  bark 
1014  PerACentJ-old.ba^k  1-68-  (P-  J-  3d  sir.,  ix. 
of '  ihi  ^cc,?rdJng  to  Bernelot-Moens,  the  dry  seeds 
nine  wUh  T'?6  cont^  l-«9  per  cent,  of  strych- 
?or  i  ^  a  lrace  °J  bru«ne.  (A.  J.  P.,  1866,  n. 
rwtJ T^o^  seed.s,of  Stnwhnos  Rheedii,  W.  ft. 
anJ  V°,b ta,in?d  a  ?leld  of  0  06  cent,  of  brucine 
and  no  strychnine.    (Imp.  Inst.  Rep.,  1901-2  ) 


in  850  parts  of  cold  and  in  500  of  boilii 
water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  whether  hot 
cold ;  it  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  chlorof on 
440  parts  of  ether,  60  parts  of  benzene,  ai 
120  parts  of  petroleum  benzin.   It  is  pe 
manent  in  the  air,  but  melts  at  a  temperatu 
a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
cooling  congeals  into  a  mass  resembling  w; 
The  hydrated  crystals  melt  at  115°  C.  (23 
F.),  and  sublime  at  204°   C.   (399.2°  F 
while  the  anhydrous  base  melts  at  178 
(352.4°  F.),  changing  color,  and  depositi 
carbon.    (P.  J.,  1868,  375.)    It  forms  cr 
tallizable  salts  with  acids.    Concentrated  nit 
acid  produces  with  brucine  or  its  salts 
intense  crimson  color,  which  changes  to  ye. 
by  heat,  and  upon  the  addition  of  stanm 
chloride  becomes  violet.    A  test  for  bruci 
given  by  Stanislas  Cotton,  consists  in  adding 
a  warm  solution  of  brucine  (from  40°  to 
C.)  in  nitric  acid,  a  concentrated  solution 
sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite).    The  n 
ture  first  becomes  violet,  and  then  passes 
green  when  the  alkaline  salt  is  in  exc 
(J.  P.  C,  Juillet,  1869,  18.)    These  effi 
serve  to  distinguish  brucine  from  strychn 
and,  if  produced  with  the  latter  alkaloid,  evi 
the  presence  of  the  former.  According 
Larocque  and  Thibierge,  auric  chloride  ] 
duces,  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  bruc 
precipitates  at  first  milky,  then  coffee-colo 
and  finally  chocolate-brown.   (Journ.  de  CI 
Med.,  Oct.   1842.)    Chlorine  water  prod; 
with  solution  of  brucine  a  rose  color,  du< 
the  formation  of  dichlor -brucine.  This  is  a 
dish-brown,  hygroscopic  powder.    {A.  Pha 
1886,  934.)    A  dinitro-brucine,  C23rl24(N< 
N2O4,  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  ac 
of  nitrogen  trioxide  upon  the  brucine  in  ; 
holic  solution.    Brucine  appears  to  bea 
definite   relation   to    strychnine   in  chenj 
constitution,    being    a  dimethoxy-strych) 
According  to  the  analyses  of  Shenstone 
Dragendorff,  the  bark  of  the  nux  vomica 
tains  brucine,  with  a  trace  of  strychnine,  v 
in  the  leaves  Hooper  found  only  brucine. 
J.,  xxi.)  . 

This  alkaloid  has  been  detected  in-.tlw 
three  months  after  death,  being  present  li- 
the solids  and  fluids,  but  especially  m  the  I 
and  kidneys.    (B.  M.  S.  J.,  July  W,  •  »' 
p.  36.)    Brucine  may  be  procured  trom 
Angustura  bark,  in  a  manner  essential!} 
same  as  that  in  which  strychnine  is  proc 
from  nux  vomica,  with  this  difference,  tha 
alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  the  preen; 
produced  by  lime  or  magnesia  should  be  tfl 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  subsequently  with  a 
ture  of  rectified  alcohol  and  ether,  which 
up  the  coloring  matter,  leaving  brucine  ox. 
This   is   decomposed   by  magnesia,  ana 
brucine  is  separated  by  alcohol,  which  DJ^ 
taneous  evaporation  yields  it  in  the  s  ; 
crystals.    Prescott  (Organic  Analysis,  ^  £ 
458)  gives  two  methods  for  the  separatu,  |f 
strychnine  from  brucine;  first,  by  trie 
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Jilcohol  of  0.97  sp.  gr.,  which  easily  dissolves 
Irucine,  but  has  very  slight  solvent  power  upon 
ltrychnine;  second,  by  Dunstan  and  Short's 
liethod  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  This 
method  has  been  reported  upon  by  Hoist  and 
leckurts  (Ph.  Centralh.,  N.  F.,  1887,  p.  119), 
Tho  find  that  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
untaining  mixed  alkaloids  is  not  too  dilute,  on 
lie  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  the 
Ihole  of  the  strychnine  will  be  precipitated 
Is  ferrocyanide,  while  the  brucine  salt  will  re- 
lain  in  solution. 
The  separation  of  brucine  from  strychnine 
most  conveniently  effected  by  exposing  the 
jdxed  alkaloids  to  the  action  of  diluted  nitric 
Rid,  which  destroys  brucine  very  rapidly  while 
living  no  appreciable  action  on  strychnine; 
lis  method  is  used  in  the  official  assay  process 
lee  below). 

J  Igasurine  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  mother 
laters  from  which  strychnine  and  brucine  have 
len  precipitated  by  lime.  Jorgensen  believed 
lat  it  was  identical  with  brucine  (see  A.  J. 
\,  June,  1872,  p.  257),  and  W.  A.  Shenstone 
jnfirmed  this  view.  (A.  J.  P.,  Dec.  1881.) 
fecent  investigations  show,  however,  that  its 
listence  is  very  doubtful. 
llgasuric  acid  has  been  regarded  as  erro- 
lously  named,  and  investigators  have  stated 
|at  it  was  malic  acid  and  tannic  acid,  while 
Sander  (A.  Pharm.,  1897,  133)  believes  that 
acid  found  in  nux  vomica,  heretofore  known 
J  igasuric  acid,  is  caffeo-tannio  acid. 
IThe  official  process  for  determining  the 
liount  of  strychnine  present  in  nux  vomica 
I  as  follows: 

Issay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "Nux  Vomica,  in 
•  60  powder,  twenty  grammes;  Ammonia 
later,  Ether,  Chloroform,  Alcohol,  Normal 
Jlphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potas- 
|m  Hydroxide  V.S.,  Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr. 
§0),  Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution  (1  in  10), 
jnth-normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Sulphuric 
[id  Solution  (3  percent.  H2SO4),  lodeosin 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Inti-oduce  the 
|x  Vomica  into  a  250  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask 
P  add  to  it  200  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  137.5 
of  ether,  44  Cc.  of  chloroform,  13.5  Cc. 
I  alcohol  and  5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water;  insert 
I  stopper  securely  and  macerate  with  frequent 
liking  during  one  hour  and  allow  it  to  stand 
[a  cool  place  for  twelve  hours.  Decant  into 
aeasuring  cylinder  100  Cc.  of  the  liquid 
1'Presenting  10  Gm.  of  Nux  Vomica),  and 
IP  this  into  a  separator,  preferably  of  a 
Ibular  shape.  Rinse  the  cylinder  with  a 
|e  chloroform,  add  this  to  the  separator, 
then  add  15  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
I3-;  shake  the  mixture  moderately  during  one 
pte,  being  careful  to  avoid  emulsification ; 
f"  ™e  Squids  have  separated  completely, 
Y*  off  the  acid  liquid  into  a  beaker.  Repeat 
shaking  out  with  successive  portions  of  5 
a  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.;  col- 
tne  acid  solutions  and  pour  them  into  a 
If  a  drop  of  the  last  acid  solution 
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yields  a  precipitate  with  mercuric  potassium 
iodide  T.S.,  repeat  the  shaking  out  of  the  ether 
solution  with  5  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
V.S.    To  the  combined  acid  solutions  in  the 
separator,  add  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus 
paper,  25  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  then  sufficient 
ammonia  water  to  render  the  liquid  alkaline, 
and  shake  the  separator  thoroughly.  When 
the  liquids  have  separated  draw  off  the  chloro- 
form into  a  flask  of  100  Cc.  capacity,  and 
repeat  the  shaking  out  of  the  alkaline  liquid 
with  two  successive  portions  of  15  Cc.  each 
of  chloroform,  adding  the  latter  to  that  already 
in  the  flask.    Evaporate  the  combined  chloro- 
formic  solutions  in  the  flask  until  the  alkaloidal 
residue  is  dry,  then  dissolve  it  in  15  Cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid   (3  percent.)   warming  it  on 
a  water-bath.    When  the  solution  has  cooled, 
add  3  Cc.  of  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.40)  and  dis- 
tilled water,  and  after  rotating  the  liquid,  a 
few  times,  set  it  aside  for  exactly  ten  minutes, 
shaking   it   gently   three   times   during  this 
interval.    Transfer  the  resulting  red  liquid  to 
a  separator  containing  25  Cc.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  10)  and 
wash  the  flask  three  times  with  very  small 
amounts    of    distilled    water,    and    add  the 
washing's  to  the  separator.    If  the  liquid  is  not 
turbid  add  2  Cc.  more  of  the  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide.    Now  add  20  Cc.  of  chloroform  to 
the  separator,  and  shake  it  well  by  a  rotating 
motion  for  a  few  minutes,  allow  the  liquids 
to   separate,   and   draw   off   the  chloroform 
through  a  small  filter  wetted  with  chloroform, 
into  a  flask.    Repeat  this  twice,  using  10  Cc. 
of  chloroform  each  time,  and  draw  off  both 
portions  into  the  flask,  using  the  same  filter. 
Finally,  wash  the  filter  and  funnel  with  5 
Cc.   of   chloroform,   and   then   evaporate  all 
the  chloroform  by  means  of  a  water-bath  very 
carefully,  to  avoid  decrepitation.    To  the  alka- 
loidal residue  add  6  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sul- 
phuric acid  V.S.,  5  drops  of  iodeosin  T.S., 
about  80  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  20  Cc.  of 
ether.     When   all   the   alkaloid   is  dissolved, 
titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  until  the  aqueous 
liquid  just  turns  pink.    Divide  the  number  ot 
cubic  centimeters  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract  this  number 
from  6  (the  6  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.  taken),  multiply  the  remainder  by 
0  0332,  and  this  product  by  10,  which  will  give 
the   percentage    of   strychnine   in   the  Nux 
Vomica."   U.  S.  .  xr. 

As  a  test  for  nux  vomica,  Vielgruth  proposes 
to  treat  a  few  grains  of  the  suspected  powder 
with  proof  spirit,  evaporate  the  inctm  to 
dryness  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  96  F.,  then 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  again  raise  to  the  heat  mentioned.  If  nux 
vomica  be  present,  a  beautiful  carmnuMed 
color  will  be  produced,  which  will  disappear  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  cooling,  and  re- 
appear, but  less  brightly,  on  the  reappheation 
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of  the  heat.  Schweissinger  recommended  the 
direct  determination  of  the  alkaloids  in  nux 
vomica  by  titration  with  hydrochloric  acid  as 
the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  (A.  Pharm., 
1885,  579.)  Keller's  method  of  estimating  the 
alkaloids  in  nux  vomica  (see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1895,  1024)  is  commended  by  Sander.  (A. 
Pharm.,  1897,  133;  see  also  A.  J.  P.,  1896, 
189.) 

Brucine. — On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
separating  strychnine  from  brucine,  it  has  been 
found  by  physiologists  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  action  upon  the  human  organism 
of  the  pure  alkaloid.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  the  studies  of  Reichert,  made  upon 
carefully  tested  brucine,  that  its  physiological 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  strychnine,  except 
that  it  is  much  less  rapidly  absorbed  than  is 
strychnine,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  times  less 
powerful  as  a  convulsant,  is  more  poisonous 
to  the  sensory  nerves,  and  is  more  uncertain 
in  its  effects  upon  bodily  temperature.  When 
brucine  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  nerves 
of  the  frog  it  produces  a  rapid  paralysis  of 
the  sensory  fibres.  Mays  found  that  a  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chemically  pure 
brucine  applied  to  the  mouth  of  man  causes 
rapid  loss  of  sensibility,  and  asserts  that  a 
twenty  per  cent,  solution  is  capable  of  exerting 
a.  decided  local  anaesthetic  influence  when 
placed  upon  the  skin.  He  has  found  it  very 
advantageous  for  the  relief  of  the  itching 
of  chronic  pruritus.  Zeiss  and  Burnett  find 
that  a  five  per  cent,  solution  gives  a  great 
relief  as  a  local  application  in  inflammations 
about  the  external  ear,  Burnett  affirming  that 
his  results  have  been  far  more  satisfactory 
than  those  which  he  has  obtained  with  cocaine. 

Uses. — The  medicinal  and  toxic  properties 
of  nux  vomica  are  those  of  its  alkaloid.  (See 
Strychnina.)  The  belief  held  by  some  phy- 
sicians that  it  acts  more  favorably  as  a  bitter 
upon  the  stomach  has  only  this  much  of  justi- 
fication,—namely,  that  it  is  more  slowly  ab- 
sorbed, and  therefore  acts  locally  somewhat 
more  persistently. 

Dose,  one  to  four  grains  (0.065  to  0.26  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Nucis  Vomica;,  U.  S., 
Br.  (from  liquid  extract)  ;  Fluidextraetum  Nucis 
Vomica:,  V.  S.  (Br.)  -  Tinctura  Nucis  Vomica:, 
U.  8.  (from  extract),  Br.  (from  liquid  extract). 

OLEA 

OILS 

(S'le-a) 

These  are  liquid  or  solid  substances,  unctuous 
to  the  touch  and  characterized  by  inflamma- 
bility and  the  property  of  leaving  a  greasy 
stain  upon  paper.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile,  because  dis- 
tinguished, as  their  names  imply,  most  readily 
by  their  different  behavior  on  the  application 
of  heat.  F 


OLEA  FIXA.  Fixed  Oils. 

Fats,  Fatty  Oils ;  Huiles  Graisses,  Huiles  fixes,  Fr 
Fette.  Fette  Oele,  (?.;  Olios,  It.;  Aceites,  Sp, 

These  are  sometimes  termed  fatty  oils,  be 
cause  they  constitute  in  part  the  vegetable  anc 
animal  fats.    The  distinction  between  liquk 
and  solid  fats  is  for  the  most  part  a  physica 
one  only,  as  they  contain  the  same  chemica 
compounds,  although  in  relatively  different  pro 
portions.    The  fatty  oils,  though  existing  ii 
greater  or  less  proportion  in  various  parts  o 
plants,  are  furnished  for  use  exclusively  b; 
the  fruit,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  most  abundan 
in  the  dicotyledonous  seeds.   They  are  obtaine- 
either  by  submitting  the  bruised  seeds  to  pres 
sure  in  hempen  bags,  or  by  boiling  them  i 
water,  and  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  t 
the  surface.    When  pressure  is  employed, 
is  customary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  the  pres 
by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  heat,  so  a 
to  render  the  oil  more  liquid  and  thus  enabl 
it  to  flow  out  more  readily.    Another  mode  c 
extracting  certain  oils  is  by  means  of  liquic 
having  the  power  of  dissolving  them,  and  th 
method  is  now  largely  used  in  practice,  carbo 
disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  petroleu: 
benzin  being  used'.  For  the  details  of  the  pn 
cess,  see  A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1868,  549.    Fixed  oi 
may  be  clarified  by  subsidence,  filtration  throug 
animal  charcoal  or  porous  solids,  precipitatk 
with  tannin,  lead  acetate,  plaster  of  Pari 
albumin,  gelatin,  or  other  agents;  cellulose  ar 
asbestos  filters  are  often  used,  and  on  tl 
large  scale,  for  separating  mechanical  impui 
ties,  centrifugal  machines  like  those  employ* 
for  milk.    Fixed  oils  containing  stearin 
palmitin  are  likely  to  deposit  these  fats 
cold  weather,  leaving  the  olein  in  a  liquid  cone 
tion.    The  olein  may  be  separated  by  filtr 
tion  in  the  cold. 

Classification. 
The  following  scheme  of  classification  of  t 
fixed  oils,  both  liquid  and  solid  (Allen,  Go\ 
Org.Anal.,M  ed.,  vol.  ii.  part  1.  pp.  88- to  10- 
gives  a  general  view  of  their  essential  charactei 
points  of  difference,  etc.  '  . 

I.  Olive  Oil  Group.  Vegetable  Non-dry 
Oils.— The  oils  of  this  group  solidify  on  tret 
ment  with  nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitral 
but  do  not  lose  their  power  of  producing 
greasy  stain  on  paper,  however  long  they  mi 
be  exposed  to  the  air.  Their  density  van 
from  0.914  to  about  0.920,  and  hence  isle 
than  that  of  Groups  III,  IV,  and  V.  1« 
fluidity  is  notably  less  than  that  of  the  dryi' 
oils. 

This  group  includes  almond  oil  (from  &™lJ 
dalus  communis),  peach  oil  (from  kernels 
Prunus  Persica),  apricot  oil  (from  kernels 
Prunus  armeniaca  ),  oil  of  ben  (from  Wpm 
oleifera),  earth  nut  oil  (from  Arachts  hijV 
gcea),  and  olive  oil  (from  Olea  europaa). 

II.  Rape  Oil  Group.— The  oils  of  this  gr°> 
are  all  derived  from  the  Crucifera.  ^ 
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non-drying  but  less  distinctly  so  than  the 
of  Group  I.  They  show  higher  saponifica- 
ioni  values,  higher  iodine  absorption  and  less 
slid  elaidins  than  Group  I. 
This  group  includes  Colza  oil  and  rape  seed 
1  (from  Brassica  campestris,  B.  napus  and 
her  species) ;  oil  of  black  mustard  (from  seeds 
:  Brassica  nigra) ;  oil  of  white  mustard  (from 
«ds  of  Sinapis  alba). 

III.  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Group  The  oils  of 

us  group  occupy  a  position  intermediate  be- 
reen  the  vegetable  non-drying  and  the  true 
wing  oils  (Groups  I  and  IV).  In  density 
ey  somewhat  exceed  the  oils  of  Group  I, 
,f  are  lighter  than  those  of  Groups  IV  and 

They  form  more  or  less  elaidin  on  treat- 
ent  with  nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitrate,  but 
i  not  become  wholly  solidified.  On  the  other 
md,  they  undergo  more  or  less  drying  on  ex- 
>sure  to  the  air,  but  not  so  markedly  as  the 
Is  of  Group  IV. 

This  group  includes  beech  nut  oil  (from 
igus  sylvatica),  cotton  seed  oil  (from  Gos- 
pium  barbadense  and  other  species),  hazel  nut 
(from  Corylus  avellana,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1893),  sesame  or  teel  oil  (from  Sesamum 
entale),  and  sunflower  oil  (from  Helianthus 
mus;  H.  perennis),  camelina  oil  (from  Myag- 
m  sativum),  and  cress  seed  oil  (from  Lepid- 
n  sativum). 

IV.  Linseed  Oil  Group.  Vegetable  Drying 
•s.— these  oils  are  not  solidified  by  treatment 
n  nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitrate,  but  be- 
ne gradually  converted  into  solid  masses  or 
mishes,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  den- 
Lte  °S*of  this  group  vary  from  about 

j5?  [)-Jd''  and  hence  are  distinctly  heavier 
m  the  non-drying  oils  and  than  most  of  the 
»  ot  Group  III.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
lighter  than  the  oils  of  Group  V.  The 
~%  °}  *he,  dlTing  oils  is  also  much  higher 
j  that  of  the  non-drying  oils. 

£r°uP  includes  niger  seed  oil  (from 
°!e\fera),  hemp  seed  oil  (from  Canna- 
Imseed  oil  (from  Linum  usitatissi- 
™,  b.  perenne),  poppy  seed  oil  (from  Papa- 
jomniferum),  Scotch  fir  seed  oil  (horn 
2s  fvestm)  tobacco  seed  oil  (from  Nico- 
»«  Tabacum),  walnut  oil  (from  Juglans 
«),  and  weld  seed  oil   (from  Reseda  Lu- 

Castor  Oil   Group.-The   oils   of  this 
>P  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Groups 

1  'JEr  -t  ,  Y>  by  their  very  hiSh  density 
I  viscosity   {i.e.}  deflcient  fluidity).  They 

alcohV6111?^16  for  theil>  ready  solubility 
wcoaol  and  their  marked  purgative  proper- 

h  A.  r-1!-  dryin^  characters  and  behavior 

JSL mi  t6St  they  ^semble  the  oils  of 

ton  S  S6ed  -°n  grouP-    Both  cast°r  and 

*I  a  et  facif       in  a"  ProPortions  with 


group  includes  castor  oil  (from  Bicinus 


Biis 

S«  "nv™  Gil  (from  'Croton^Tiglium), 
uritel  1 Lhlnese  wood  oil  (from  seeds  of 
coraata  or  Elceococca  vernicia),  boiled 


linseed  oil,  blown  oils  (made  by  oxidation  of 
rape  seed,  cotton  seed,  linseed,  lard,  and  other 
oils). 

VI.  Palm  Oil  Group.  Solid  Vegetable  Fats. 
This  group  includes  solid  fats  not  containing 
notable  quantities  of  glycerides  of  lower  fatty 
acids.  ^The  densities  for  the  melted  fats  at  98° 
and  99°  C.  are  compared  with  the  density  of 
water  at  15.5°  O,  taken  as  1.000,  and  vary 
from  0.920  to  0.995. 

This  group  includes  palm  oil  (from  fruit  of 
ElcBis  guineensis),  cacao  butter  (from  nuts 
of  Theobroma  Cacao),  nutmeg  butter  (from 
nuts  of  Myristica  fragrans),  and  shea  butter 
(from  seeds  of  Bassia  Parkii). 

VII.  Cocoanut  Oil  Group.  Solid  Vegetable 
Fats. — This  group  includes  solid  fats  contain- 
ing notable  quantities  of  glycerides  of  lower 
fatty  acids, — that  is,  of  acids  distilling  with 
more  or  less  facility  in  a  current  of  steam  at 
100°  C.  The  group  includes  cocoanut  oil 
(from  the  nuts  of  Cocos  nucifera),  palm  nut  oil 
(from  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  from  Elceis 
guineensis),  laurel  oil  (from  fruit  of  Laurus 
nobilis),  Japan  wax  (berries  of  Rhus  succe- 
danea),  myrtle  wax  (berries  of  Myrica  cerifera). 
For  a  description  with  constants  of  some  of  the 
rarer  fixed  oils  belonging  to  the  vegetable  group 
see  papers  by  J.  A.  Wijs,  Ph.  Zeit.,  1903,  563; 
by  Paucoast  and  Graham,  A.  J.  P.,  1904,  70; 
and  by  Lewkowitsch,  P.  J.,  1904,  492. 

VIII.  Lard  Oil  Group.  Animal  Oleins. — This 
group  includes  those  oils  fluid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures which  are  obtained  from  terrestrial 
animals.  They  resemble  the  whale  or  fish  oils  in 
their  reaction  with  chlorine,  but  are  not  turned 
red  or  brown  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda. 
On  exposure  to  air  and  on  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitrate,  they  behave 
like  the  non-drying  vegetable  oils  (Group  I). 

This  group  includes  bone  oil,  lard  oil,  tallow 
oil,  and  neat's-foot  oil.  For  a  paper  by  P.  L. 
Simnionds  on  various  animal  oils  see  Bull. 
Pharm.,  1893,  297,  344. 

IX.  Tallow  Oil  Group.  Solid  Animal  Fats. 
This  group  comprises  oils  that  are  solid  or  semi- 
solid at  ordinary  temperatures.  Their  melting 
points  vary  somewhat,  and  are  capable  of  per- 
manent alteration.  The  group  includes  bone 
fat,  butter  fat,  butterine  and  oleomargarine, 
hog's  lard,  horse  fat,  beef  tallow  and  mutton 
tallow,  and  wool-fat  (suint). 

X.  Whale  Oil  Group.  Marine  Animal 
Oils.— This  group  comprises  the  various  fluid 
oils  obtained  from  fish  and  cetaceous  mam- 
mals. They  are  distinguished  as  a  class  by 
their  offensive  fishy  odor,  by  the  brown  color 
they  assume  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  and  by  the  reddish  color  which  is 
produced  on  boilins?  them  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali.  With  sulphuric  acid  they  give 
colorations  van-ins:  from  light  red  to  purple 
or  brown.  The  fish  oils  do  not  dry  up  on'  ex- 
posure to  air.  and  mostly  yield  but  little  elaidin 
on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  The  term 
"train  oil"  includes  whale,  seal,  shark,  cod, 
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and  all  similar  oils.  Cod  oil  (from  Gadus 
morrhua  and  allied  species),  cod  liver  oil 
(from  the  same),  menhaden  oil  (from  Alosa 
menhaden),  porpoise  oil  (from  Delphinus  pho- 
ccena  and  allied  species),  seal  oil  (from  Phoca 
of  various  species),  shark  oil  (from  Squalus 
maximus  and  allied  species),  and  whale  oil 
(from  Balaena  mistecetus  and  allied  species), 
are  all  members  of  this  group. 

XI.  Sperm  Oil  Group.  Liquid  Waxes. — The 
members  of  this  group  differ  from  all  the 
fatty  oils  of  previous  classes  in  not  being 
glycerides,  consisting  essentially  of  esters  of 
monatomic  alcohols  of  the  ethylic  series,  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  the  true  waxes, 
but  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  They 
are  less  dense  than  glycerides,  they  do  not 
dry  or  thicken  notably  on  exposure  to  air,  but 
they  yield  solid  elaidins  on  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid.  The  group  includes  sperm  oil 
(from  cranial  cavities  of  Physeter  macrocepha- 
lus),  doegling  or  bottle-nose  oil,  and  dolphin  oil. 

XII.  Spermaceti  Group.  Waxes  proper. 
Spermaceti  and  the  various  waxes  differ  from 
the  true  fixed  oils  and  fats  in  not  forming 
glycerin  when  saponified,  yielding  instead  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  monatomic  alcohols,  the 
identity  of  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
wax.  These  alcohols  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  dissolve  to  but  a  limited  extent  in  alcohol, 
but  they  are  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  car- 
bon disulpttide,  benzene,  and  petroleum  benzin, 
and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  added  paraffin 
wax  when  the  substance  is  saponified  and  the 
soap  extracted  with  a  solvent. 

This  group  includes  beeswax  (from  honey- 
comb of  various  species  of  bees),  Carnauba  or 
Brazil  wax  (from  the  leaf -coverings  of  Coper- 
nicus cerifera),  Chinese  wax  or  Pela  wax  (pro- 
duced by  a  species  of  Coccus  which  punctures 
the  branches  of  certain  trees),  myrtle  wax 
(from  berries  of  Myrica  cerifera),  Ocuba  wax 
(from  Myrica  Ocuba),  palm  wax  (from  bark 
of  Ceroxylon  andicola,  of  the  Cordilleras), 
and  spermaceti  (deposit  from  the  oil  found 
in  the  cranial  cavities  of  the  sperm  whale, 
Physeter  macrocephalus) . 

When  oils  are  decomposed  by  heat  they  emit 
vapors  of  acrolein,  a  highly  volatile  liquid 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  glycerin, 
upon  which  the  fumes  of  oils  mainly  depend 
for  their  irritating  effects  on  the  eyes'  and  nos- 
trils. Exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  closed  ves- 
sels, they  yield,  among  other  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of 
combustible  and  illuminating  gases,  among 
which  ethylene  and  acetylene  are  readily  recog- 
nized. Heated  in  the  open  air,  they  take 
fire,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  pro- 
ducing water  and  carbon  dioxide.  When  kept 
in  air  tight  vessels,  they  remain  unchanged 
tor  a  great  length  of  time,  but  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  they  attract  oxygen  and  undergo 
change.i    Some,  in  drying,  lose  their  unetuous 

nnf^Zl68^*0,113—?-  D'eterlch  recommends  oils 
ana  tats  which  have  been  super-saturated  with  car- 


character,  and  are  converted  into  a  transparent 
yellowish,  flexible  solid.    These  are  called  dry 
ing  oils.    Others,  especially  such  as  contair 
mucilaginous   impurities,   become  rancid,  ae 
quiring  a  sharp  taste  and  an  unpleasant  odoi 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  formation  o 
an  acid,  from  which  the  oil  may  be  freed  b; 
boiling  it  for  a  short  time  with  magnesiuD 
hydroxide  and  water.2    The  fixed  oils  are  in 
soluble  in  water,  but  are  miscible  with  tha 
fluid  by  means  of  mucilage,  forming  mixture 
which  are  called  emulsions.    They  are  in  gen 
eral  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  bu 
readily  dissolved  by  ether,  which  serves  t 
separate  them  from  other  vegetable  proximal 
principles.    By  the  aid  of  heat  they  can  dk 
solve  sulphur  and  phosphorus.    The  strongc 
acids    decompose   them,   giving   rise,  amon 
other  products,  to  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stear 
acids.    Boiled  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  son| 
of  them  give  rise  to  malic  and  oxalic  acid 
besides  other  substances  usually  resulting  fro 
the  action  of  this  acid  upon  vegetable  matte 
Several  acids  are  dissolved  by  them  witho 
producing  any  sensible  change.    They  are  d 
composed  by  salifiable  bases,  which  set  fr 
glycerin  and  oleic,  stearic,  or  other  fatty  ack 
which  acids  unite  with  the  base  employed.  T 
compounds  which  these  acids  form  with  pote 
sium  and  sodium  hydroxide  are  called  soa] 
(See  Sapo  and  Emplastrum  Plumbi.)    By  t 
addition  of  one  part  of  potassium  or  sodii 
carbonate,  160  parts  of  oil  may  be  brought  wi 
distilled  water  into  the  form  of  an  emulsic 
The  potassium  and  sodium  soaps  and  the  all 
line  sulphides  have  a  similar  effect,  but  r 

bon  dioxide  and  introduced  by  him  under  the  name 
"  effervescent  oils  "  (see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1900,  *•> 
Under  the  influence  of  carbon  dioxide,  compoui 
which  are  easily  split  with  the  fatty  acids  are  p 
duced,  which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cod  "Jer  ' 
permit  the  more  complete  absorption  of  the  oil  it 
is  the  case  with  oil  not  treated  with  carbon  dioxi 
The  latter,  moreover,  acts  as  a  preservative  or 
oils  and  renders  them  more  palatable,  destroy 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  to  a  ( 
tain  extent  also  that  of  added  medicaments  v 
materially.  The  absorbability  of  carbon  o\opae 
however,  not  the  same  in  all  oils.  Cod  uv" 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  largest  quantity,  cas, 
oil  the  smallest,  while  olive  oil  stands  inter, 
diate.    (Ph.  Centralh.,  1901,  485.)        .  M 

2Cloes    has    made    investigations   in  reianon 
the  influence  of  light  in  promoting  oxidation, 
obtained  some  curious  results.    The  general  mnue 
of  light  is  very  great,  as  oils  undergo  cornparat 
little  change  in  the  dark  for  a  long  time ,  tno 
in  relation  to  some  of  them  the  change  is  at  eu 
as  great  as  under  the  light.    Thus,  while  rue 
of  poppies  had  in  30  days  increased  about  o 
cent,    in    weight    under    colorless    light,  ana 
gained  only  a  5000th  in  the  dark,  yet  at  t  ie  eu 
150  days  the  weight  in  the  former  condition 
rather  lessened  than  augmented,  and  in  rne  , 
or  in  the  dark,   had  increased  6.4  per  cem. 
effect    of  the   different   colored   rays   >s  » 5° 
different.    The  change  is  at  first  most  rapw  u 
the  white  light,  less  so  under  the  b'ue'.a,n"  1( 
less  under  the  red,  yellow,  and  green,  »e'°b 
of  all  with   the  green;   but  with  the  aava u^ 
time  the  blue  overtakes  and  even  Passe!5th'  fln 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  a 
about  equal  in  effect.    Heat  also  accelerate  i 
cretion  of  the  oils,  by  favoring  their  °™««  -  , 
the   same   effect    is   produced   by   'nt^S?  t 
the  unchanged  oil  a  little  which  has  ot 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  oxicia u  ( 
oil    may    be    very  greatly ,   hastened  in i  w  . 
without  the  aid  of  heat.    (J.  P.  C.,  4e  ser., 
1865.) 
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ie  bicarbonates.    The  fixed  oils  also  serve  as 
ood  vehicles  for  various  metallic  bases  and 
ibsalts,  which  form  soaps  to  a  certain  extent 
iluble  in  the  oil,  and  thus  become  less  irritant 
)  the  tissues.    Oils  thus  impregnated  may, 
ke  the  pure  oils,  be  brought  to  the  state  of 
nulsion  with  water,  for  convenient  adminis- 
ation,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
:  potassium  carbonate.    The  fixed  oils  dis- 
lve  many  of  the  alkaloids,  the  volatile  oils, 
sin,  and  other  proximate  principles  of  plants, 
ie  alkaloids  are  more  readily  dissolved  in 
era  by  being  first  combined  with  oleic  acid, 
!e  oleates  being  more  soluble  than  the  alka- 
fds  themselves.   (Attfield,  P.  ,/.,  March,  1863, 
308.)    According  to  Buignet,  they  are,  with 
ry  few  exceptions,  indifferent  to  polarized 
jht;  of  all  those  used  in  medicine,  the  only 
eptions  being  the  liver  oils  of  the  ray  and 
fish,  which  have  a  very  feeble  lsevo-rotatory 
wer,  and  castor  oil,  which  is  decidedly  dex- 
gyrate.    {J.  P.  C,  Oct.  1861,  p.  264.)' 
p,  is  very  likely  that,  with  the  exception  of 
[tor  oil,  whose  rotatory  power  is  due  to  the 
metric  carbon  atom  of  the  ricinoleic  acid, 
[  rotatory  power  is  not  due  to  the  glycerides 
mselves  but  to  small  proportions  of  opti- 
ly  active   substances   such    as  cholesterol, 
lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats 
i  Waxes,  p.  121.) 

pie  fixed  oils,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
their  natural  state  consist  in  most  cases  of 
least  two  or  three  distinct  oleaginous  ingre- 
lts,  one  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  other  two  concrete.  The  liquid  is  a 
met  proximate  principle,  called  olein;  the 
crete  principles  consist  of  stearin  and 
mitin,  the  former  being  found  most  largely 
animal  and  the  latter  in  vegetable  oils  or 
and  the  two  in  most  cases  existing  to- 
er  in  the  same  oil.  As  the  most  frequent 
these  proximate  constituents  of  the  fixed 
and  existing  in  many  different  oleaginous 
itances,  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin  merit 
Jpecial  notice.  Preliminarily  to  their  indi- 
jial  consideration,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
"heir  nature  and  composition  generally. 
Jhese  three  substances,  olein,  palmitin,  and 
syin,  together  with  butyrin,  caprin,  and 
ojr  minor  fat  principles,  are  glycerides;  that 
listers  or  salts  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glyc- 
I  CaH8(OH)a,  and  of  the  several  fatty 
oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  etc.,  all  of  which 
a|  monobasic  acids.  The  three  mentioned 
Sjendes  have  the  following  composition : 

(  OCisHaaO 
Olein,  CsHs  <  OCisHwO 
(  OCisHmO 


OCisHaiO 
OCieHsiO 
OCieHaiO 


Palmitin,  CaHs 

(  OCisHasO 
|  stearin,  CaHs  {  OCiaHasO 
(  OCisHasO 
p  these  substances,  or  oik  composed  prin- 


cipally of  them,  are  treated  with  alkali  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  the  following  decomposition 
takes  place: 

(  OCisHsaO 
CaHs  <  OCisHaaO  -|-  3NaOH  = 
(  OCisHaaO 
(  OH 

CsHs  <  OH  +  3Na.OCi8H330 
(  OH 

that  is,  olein  is  decomposed  by  sodium  hy- 
droxide into  glyceryl  hydroxide,  or  glycerol, 
and  sodium  oleate,  or  a  sodium  soap. 

The  waxes  differ  from  the  fats  proper  in 
being  esters  of  the  higher  monatomic  alcohols, 
like  cetyl  alcohol,  C16C33.OH,  and  myricyl  alco- 
hol, C30H61.OH,  instead  of  being  glycerides. 
The  fatty  acids  present  are  partly  palmitic  and 
stearic,  but  more  largely  still  higher  ones, 
like  cerotic  acid,  C27H54O2. 

Olein.  Elain.  Liquid  Principle  of  Oils. — It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  olein  pure. 
Being  in  most  oils  associated  with  the  solids 
stearin  and  palmitin,  it  must  be  separated  by 
pressure  and  other  mechanical  means,  which 
separation  is  not  always  perfectly  effected.  As 
ordinarily  procured,  therefore,  olein  contains 
more  or  less  of  palmitin  or  stearin,  or  both. 
In  this  somewhat  impure  state  it  is  obtained 
either  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  by  expres- 
sion. When  one  of  the  oils,  olive  oil,  for 
example,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  concrete  prin- 
ciples, still  retaining  the  olein,  which  it  yields 
upon  evaporation.  The  other  method  consists 
in  compressing  one  of  the  solid  fats,  or  one 
of  the  liquid  oils  rendered  concrete  by  cold, 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  which  absorb 
the  olein,  and  give  it  up  afterwards  by  com- 
pression under  water.  Olein  is  a  liquid  of  oily 
consistence,  congealing  at — 6°  C.  (21.2°  F.), 
colorless  when  pure,  with  little  odor  and  a 
sweetish  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  formula,  as 
already  stated,  is  CaHsfOCisIIaaOs.  being  an 
oleate  of  the  triad  radical  glyceryl,  CsHs.  By 
reaction  with  nitric  acid,  or,  more  exactly 
stated,  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  acid 
fumes,  olein  is  converted  into  a  deep  yellow 
butyraceous  mass.  If  this  be  treated  with  hot 
alcohol,  a  deep  orange-red  oil  is  dissolved,  and 
a  peculiar  fatty  matter  remains  called  elmdin. 
This  is  white,  crystalline,  fusible  at  34  y. 
(93  2°  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  appears  to  be  isomeric  with 
olein.  It  is  resolved  by  saponification  with 
the  alkalies  into  elaidic  acid  and  m™™- 

PflZm /^.-Palmitic  acid  occurs  in  the  more 
liquid  fats,  such  as  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nu :  oil, 
as  well  as  in  butter  and  human  fat,  as  glyc- 
erol while  in  spermaceti  and  some  forma 
of  wax  it  is  combined  with  monatomic  alcohol 
radicals.  Palmitin  is  the  palmitic  aao I  glyc- 
eride,  or  glyceryl  tripalmitate.  It  is  best  ob 
tained  from  palm  oil. 
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Stearin. — This  exists  abundantly  in  tallow 
and  other  animal  fats.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  the  concrete  matter  of  lard,  free  from 
olein,  by  cold  ether  so  long  as  anything  is  dis- 
solved. The  palmitin  is  thus  taken  up,  and 
stearin  remains.  A  better  method  is  to  dissolve 
suet  in  heated  oil  of  turpentine,  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  cool,  submit  the  solid  matter  to  ex- 
pression in  unsized  paper,  repeat  the  treat- 
ment several  times,  and  finally  dissolve  in  hot 
ether,  which  deposits  the  stearin  on  cooling. 
This  is  concrete,  white,  opaque  in  mass,  but 
of  a  pearly  appearance  as  crystallized  from 
ether,  pulverizable,  fusible  at  66.5°  C.  (152°  F.), 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  nearly 
insoluble  in  those  liquids  cold,  and  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water.  It  consists  of  glyceryl  and  stearic 
acid  in  combination  as  a  glyceride,  C3H5(0Cis 
H3s0)3,  and  has  been  formed  synthetically  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  these  two  materials  to 
280°  to  300°  C. 

Margarin. — What  was  long  known  under  this 
name  was  stated  by  Heintz  in  1852  (J.  Pr. 
Chem.,  56,  p.  1)  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearin 
and  palmitin,  and  this  view  is  now  universally 
accepted  by  all  authorities. 

The  fixed  oils  are  liable  to  certain  spon- 
taneous changes,  which  have  been  investigated 
by  Pelouze  and  Boudet.  It  appears  from  their 
researches  that  the  oils  are  accompanied,  in 
the  seeds  which  contain  them,  with  principles 
which  act  as  a  ferment  and  cause  the  oils  to 
resolve  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  sev- 
eral fatty  acids  which  they  afford  on  saponifi- 
cation, and  into  glycerin.  This  change  takes 
place  in  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  cells  containing 
the  oils  are  broken,  so  as  to  permit  the  contact 
of  the  fermenting  principle  existing  in  the 
grain.  The  decomposition  of  fats  by  the  ac- 
tion of  enzymes  has  been  made  a  working 
method  capable  of  technical  application,  by 
Connstein,  Hoyer  and  Wartenburg.  The 
enzyme  contained  in  the  castor  oil  bean  has  been 
found  best  adapted  for  this.  An  emulsion  of 
fats,  water,  10  per  cent,  of  ground  castor  oil 
beans  and  a  small  amount  of  free  acid  are  used, 
when  the  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly.  As 
rancidity  in  fats  renders  them  altogether  useless 
in  pharmacy,  and  as  it  is  not  always  readily  dis- 
coverable by  the  senses  in  its  earlier  stages,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  possess  a  test  by  which  it 
may  be  detected.  Such  a  test  is  to  be  found, 
according  to  Thos.  B.  Groves,  in  potassium 
iodide,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the 
new  principles  developed,  and  the  orange- 
brown  discoloration  produced  by  the  liberation 
of  the  iodine  indicates  the  existence  of  ran- 
cidity, and  the  degree  of  that  discoloration, 
approximately,  the  extent  of  the  change.  The 
alteration  of  color  is  said  by  Groves  to  be 
plainly  perceptible  when  only  one-twentieth 
of  rancid  fat  is  present.  The  presence  of 
water  in  a  fatty  oil  favors  the  production  of 
rancidity. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  be  able  to 
protect  fats  against  this  change.    The  com- 


plete exclusion  of  air,  light,  and  moisture— and 
when  in  relation  to  air  this  may  not  be  en 
tirely  practicable,  the  destruction  by  heat  o 
the  ferment-germs  contained  in  the  air,  b 
which  the  decomposition  is  often  originated- 
will  go  far  to  effect  this  object;  but  it  woul 
often  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible 
to  carry  these  measures  into  complete  effect 
and  hence  the  discovery  of  substances  whic 
may  have  the   effect   of  retarding,  if  nc 
wholly  preventing,  these  fermenting  processed 
whether  by  the  destruction  of  the  fermen 
germs  or  otherwise,  is  extremely  desirable;  th 
preservative  effect  has  been  known  and  prai 
tically  used  many  years,  and  since  the  princip 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  act  has  bee 
discovered   the   number   has   been  extende 
Thus,  benzoin  rubbed  up  with  fats  is  we 
known  to  preserve  them  long  against  rancidit 
and  benzoinated  lard,  made  by  mixing  ten  p 
cent,  of  benzoin  with  melted  lard,  is  one  of  tl 
official  preparations,  and  the  buds  of  the  pop! 
(Populus    nigra)     are    perhaps    still  mo 
effectual,   as,   according  to   Deschamps,  la: 
impregnated    with    their    virtues   will  ke< 
good  indefinitely.    In  the  French  Codex  t 
poplar  buds  are  employed  in  the  Pommade 
Bourgeon  de  Peuplier,  in  which  8  parts  of  t 
dried  buds  are  used  to  40  parts  of  the  oh 
ment,  consisting  of  lard  impregnated  with  t 
virtues  of  several  narcotic  substances,  the  fre 
narcotic  plants  being  boiled  with  lard  ur 
all  their  water  is  evaporated,  and  the  bv 
afterwards  digested  in  the  strained  liquid  i 
24  hours.  Groves  made  experiments  with  ma 
volatile  oils  and  other  analogous  substan 
to  test  their  preservative  power,  and,  wr 
many  of  them  were  found  to  have  considera 
effect,  as  cloves,  Peruvian  balsam,  sassafi 
guaiacum,  and  creosote,  yet  the  one  wh 
appeared  to  act  most  efficiently  was  the 
of  pimenta,  and  he  proposes  to  add  to 
official  prepared  lard  of  the  British  Phan 
copceia  either  oil  of  pimenta  or  balsam 
Peru,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drops  to 
ounce,  in  order  to  contribute  to  its  preservati 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1865,  54,  61.)  . 

Animal  fats  are  especially  liable  to  beec 
rancid  when  kept,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
obviate  this  effect,  for,  instead  of  having 
mild  demulcent  properties  which  constitute  u 
chief  value,  they  become  irritant,  and  unm 
vehicles  for  other  substances  to  be  appu« 
the  skin.    Hirzel  says  that  animal  fats  may 
kept  in  a  good  condition  for  a  year  by 
following  plan.   Mix  14  pounds  of  the  tens 
melted  fat  with  5  drachms  of  common  salt 
15  grains  of  alum,  in  fine  powder,  heat,  u 
scum  is  formed  on  the  surface,  separate 
scum,  and,  when  the  clear  liquid  has  w 
wash  it  many  times  with  water  with  maiaxa 
so  as  to  remove  all  the  salt,  then  evaporate 
water  at  a  heat  insufficient  to  injure  tne 
(A.  J.  P.,  1868,  334.)  ,  .. 

The  adulteration  of  the  fixed  oils  may 
effected  in  two  ways— by  admixture  wi 
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fatty  oil  of  substances  distinctly  foreign  to  the 
fats,  and  by  adding  a  cheaper  or  inferior  oil 
one  of  greater  value.  In  the  former  case 
we  may  have  the  addition  of  paraffin  wax, 
eeresine,  mineral  oils,  neutral  tar  oils,  resin  oils, 
resin,  and  waxes.  Of  these,  the  first  three  are 
entirely  unsaponifiable,  resin  oils  contain  but 
small  quantities  of  saponifiable  substances, 
waxes  are  partly  saponifiable,  and  resin  almost 
completely  saponifiable.  The  determination  of 
unsaponifiable  matter  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance. The  common  method  for  this  is  to 
saponify  the  suspected  sample  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  and  then  to  shake  out 
the  unsaponifiable  matter  with  ether  or  petro- 
leum ether.  From  this  solution,  on  evapora- 
tion, will  be  obtained  the  mineral,  resin,  or  tar 
oils  that  may  have  been  present.  For  these 
there  are  appropriate  tests  elsewhere  noted. 
In  case  a  cheaper  oil  or  fat  has  been  added  for 
the  purpose  of  adulterating  a  more  valuable 
one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  determination 
of  certain  constants,  such  as  those  mentioned 
below  by  Cowley,  or  by  the  indication  of  cer- 
tain qualitative  color  tests.  The  constants  re- 
ferred to  are  much  more  to  be  depended  upon 
in  such  a  case. 

R.  C.  Cowley  (P.  J.,  1897,  331)  regards  the 
following  as  the  most  important  determinations 
n  examining  fats  and  fixed  oils.  1.  Specific 
gravity.  2.  Melting  and  solidifying  points.  3. 
Melting  and  solidifying  points -of  fatty  acids. 
4.  Behavior  with  solvents.  5.  The  Hehner 
value.  6.  The  Reichert-Meissl  value.  7.  The 
saponification  value.    8.  The  iodine  value. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  deprive  the  fixed 
oils  of  color.    The  following  process  for  this 
purpose  is  recommended  by  Brunner.    The  oil 
first  brought  to  the  state  of  emulsion  by 
strongly   agitating    it   with    water  rendered 
ueilaginous  by  gum  or  starch;  the  emulsion  is 
eated  for  each  part  of  oil  with  two  parts  of 
ood  charcoal,   previously   well   heated  and 
coarsely  powdered,  the  finer  particles  being 
fted  out;  the  pasty  mass  is  then  completely 
ned  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212°  F.,  and  ex- 
hausted by  cold  ether  in  a  percolator;  finally, 
the  ethereal  solution,  having  been  allowed  to 
stand,  in  order  that  any  charcoal  present  in  it 
ay  subside,  is  submitted  to  distillation,  so  as 
o  separate  the  ether,  and  the  oil  remains  color- 
ess  m  the  retort.  (J.  P.  C,  Sept.  1858.)  Ber- 
Midt  recommends  the  following  method.  Shake 
trongly  for  some  minutes  900  parts  of  the  fixed 
1  with  120  parts_  of  water  holding  in  solution 
parts  of  potassium  permanganate,  allow  the 
nature  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm 
'ace  and  then  filter.    The  oil  becomes  color- 
less-  (J.  P.  C.,  Oct.  1867.) 

OLEA  VOLATILIA.   [Olea  Destillata.] 
Volatile  Oils. 

Olu'n.^Y^68-  -^therolea;  Ethereal  Oils,  Essential 
tfcff«  n£-1iled^?lls :  Huiles  Volatiles,  Hutfes  Essen- 
AetWic .  A  Distillees,  Essences.  Fr. ;  Fltichtige  Oele, 
l«»erlsche  Oele,  (?.;  Essenze,  It.;  Esencias,  Sp. 


These  are  sometimes  called  distilled  oils,  from 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually  procured; 
sometimes  essential  oils,  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  possess,  in  a  concentrated  state,  the 
properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived.  They  exist  in  all  odoriferous 
vegetables,  sometimes  pervading  the  plant, 
sometimes  confined  to  a  single  part;  in  some 
instances  contained  in  distinct  cellules,  and  pre- 
served after  desiccation,  in  others  formed  upon 
the  surface,  as  in  many  flowers,  and  exhaled 
as  soon  as  formed.  Occasionally  two  or  more 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
Thus,  the  orange  tree  produces  one  oil  in  its 
leaves,  another  in  its  flowers,  and  a  third  in  the 
rind  of  its  fruit.  In  a  few  instances,  when 
existing  in  distinct  cellules,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pressure,  as  from  the  rind  of  the 
lemon  and  orange;  but  they  are  generally  pro- 
cured by  distillation  with  water.  (See  page 
819.)  Some  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  bitter 
almond  and  mustard,  are  formed,  during  the 
process  of  distillation,  out  of  substances  of  a 
different  nature  pre-existing  in  the  plant. 

The  volatile  oils  are  usually  yellowish,  but 
often  brown,  red,  green,  or  blue,  and  occa- 
sionally colorless.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  in  all  instances  the  color  depends 
on  foreign  matter  dissolved  in  the  oils.  Septi- 
mus Piesse  succeeded,  by  the  fractional  dis- 
tillation of  certain  volatile  oils,  in  separating  a 
blue  liquid,  which,  by  repeated  rectification,  he 
has  obtained  quite  pure.  In  this  state  it  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0.910,  and  a  fixed  boiling  point  of 
302.3°  C.  (572°  F.),  and  yields  a  dense  blue 
vapor  having  peculiar  optical  properties._  He 
named  this  principle  azulene,  and  believed 
that  upon  it  depends  the  blueness  of  volatile 
oils  wherever  existing.  The  yellowness  of  the 
oils  he  ascribed  to  the  resin  resulting  from  then- 
oxidation,  the  green  and  brown  colors  to  a  mix- 
ture of  azulene  and  resin  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  formula  of  azulene  he  gave  as  Cm 
H260.  (Chem.  News,  Nov.  21,  1863,  p.  245.) 
Gladstone  named  this  blue  coloring  constituent 
cosrulem,  and  stated  that  it  contains  nitrogen 
and  is  colored  green  by  acids  and  alkalies,  ine 
volatile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oik  in  not 
yielding  glycerol  when  treated  with  alkalies. 
'  The  '  volatile  oils  have  a  strong  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
were  procured,  though  generally  less  agreeable. 
Their  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  and.  when  they 
are  diluted,  is  often  gratefully  aromatic.  The 
greater  number  are  lighter  than  water:  some  are 
heavier,  and  their  sp.  gr.  vanes  from  0.847 
to  1 17.  They  partially  nse  in  vapor  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  diffusing  their  pecuhar 
odor,  and  are  completely  volatilized  by  heat. 
When  distilled  alone,  they  nearly  always  un- 
dergo partial  decomposition.  Heated  -in  the 
open  air.  they  take  fire  and  burn  wit  ha  bright 
Same  attended  with  much  smoke.  Almost  all 
those  hitherto  examined  have  the  property,  of 
very  decidedlv  deviating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  light.'  some  in  one  direction,  and  some 
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in  the  other,  and  advantage  may  sometimes  be 
taken  of  this  property  to  detect  adulterations  of 
one  of  these  oils  with  another.  Exposed  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  they  absorb  oxygen,  as- 
sume a  deeper  color,  become  thicker  and  less 
odorous,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into 
resin.  This  change  takes  place  most  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  light.  Before  the  altera- 
tion is  complete,  the  remaining  portion  of  oil 
may  be  recovered  by  distillation.1 

The  volatile  oils  are  largely  hydrocarbons,  al- 
though with  these  are  alcohol-  or  ketone-like 
bodies  called  camphors,  and  products  of  oxida- 
tion known  under  the  general  name  of  resins, 
and  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  hydrocar- 
bons. These  hydrocarbons  are  generally  known 
as  terpenes,  from  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
taken  as  a  type.  Olea  (Ether ea  sine  terpeno  is 
the  name  proposed  by  Schweissinger  for  con- 
centrated volatile  oils  made  so  by  the  removal 
of  the  non-fragrant  hydrocarbon,  and  repre- 
senting from  two  to  thirty  volumes  of  the  ordi- 
nary essential  oils.  Thus,  one  volume  of  the 
concentrated  oil  represents  two  volumes  of  the 
oils  of  anise,  cassia,  fennel,  gingergrass,  mentha 
crispa,  mentha  piperita,  cloves,  sassafras,  and 
star  anise;  two  and  one-half  volumes  of  the 
oils  of  bergamot,  caraway,  and  lavender;  four 
volumes  of  cumin  and  rosemary;  five  volumes 
of  thyme;  six  volumes  of  coriander;  eight 
volumes  of  calamus;  ten  volumes  of  absinthe; 
twenty  volumes  of  juniper;  thirty  volumes  of 
angelica,  lemon,  and  orange.  It  is*  asserted  that 
these  concentrated  oils  are  more  permanent, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  have  a 
finer  odor,  and  are  of  constant  composi- 
tion, thus  enabling  the  specific  gravity  and 
boiling  point  to  be  used  as  tests  of  purity.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  (Ph.  Centralh., 
1888,  No.  25.)  Under  the  name  of  "  terpene- 
less  volatile  oils,"  similar  products  can  now  be 
found  in  the  market;  they  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  volatile  oils  both  in 
odor  and  strength. 

Wallach,  to  whom  much  of  our  knowledge 
on  volatile  oils  is  due,  divides  the  hydrocar- 
bons into  classes,  as  follows: 

1.— -True  terpenes,  of  the  formula  CioHie,  of 
which  there  are  two  main  groups:  a,  the  terpane 
group,  uniting  with  two  molecules  of  haloid 
acid  or  four  atoms  of  bromine;  this  group 
includes  limonene,  dipentene,  sylvestrene,  ter- 
pinolene,  terpinene,  and  phellandrene,  and  its 
members  boil  between  175°  and  185°  C;  b,  the 
camphane  group,  uniting  with  one  molecule  of 
haloid  acid  or  two  atoms  of  bromine;  this 
group  includes  pmene,  camphene,  and  fen- 
ebene,  and  its  members  boil  between  151°  and 
161°  C. 


runlimZ^x  °LnVOlaUlC  °I?  from  their  reunified 
t  onaition.    A  process  for  this  purpose   emploved  bv 

lnnKnVVS  t0  the  ol*  ''minified  o  I  vWthl  solu- 

tion of  borax  and  animal  charcoal,  these  beine  first 

m  xtur  °sl  ai-enafomi!-Kf'na-  th<!  oil  then  ^ded?  anVthe 
,  I?  sllak?n  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  borax  unites 
with  the  resinous  matter,  and  the  magma  adhering 
possessed  of  ?L  ****  .vesfel-  ><^es  the ^oT  clear  an! 
1858  p  3^8  )     one'na'  Properties.  U.  J.  P.,  Sept. 


2.  — Hemiter penes,  of  the  formula  CsHs,  such 
as  isoprene. 

3.  — Polyterpenes,  such  as  cedrene,  cubebene, 
etc.,  of  the  formula  C15H24  (sesquiterpenes); 
eolophene,  of  the  formula  C20H32;  and  caout- 
chouc, of  the  formula  (CioHi6)x. 

Hydrocarbons  other  than  those  of  the  ter- 
pene  class  or  derivable  from  them,  occur  very 
sparingly  in  the  natural  oils.  Thus  there  is  of 
the  paraffin  series  of  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
heptane,  C7H16,  occurring  in  the  oil  from  the 
Pinus  sabiniana,  or  California  digger  pine, 
and  solid  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  series  in 
oil  of  rose,  and  probably  in  oils  of  wintergreen 
and  sweet  birch.  Of  the  benzene  series  there, 
is  a  single  representative  in  cymene,  C10H14, 
found  in  the  oils  of  the  Thymus  and  Monarda 
species. 

In  addition  to  these  naturally  occurring  hy- 
drocarbons, there  is  a  class  of  artificially  pre- 
pared hydrocarbons  known  as  hydroterpenes, 
such  as  dihydrodipentene  from  dipentene,  men- 
thene  and  carvomenthene  from  menthol  and 
carvone. 

The  terpenes  in  general  are  practically  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum  benzin,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal., 
2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 

Many  of  the  essential  oils,  however,  contain 
or  may  even  owe  their  essential  character  anc 
their  value  to  other  constituents  than  hydro- 
carbons. We  shall  briefly  notice  the  most  im 
portant  of  these,  either  describing  them  or  re 
f erring  to  other  places  in  the  text  where  thej 
are  already  described,  and  shall  then  give  ; 
classification  of  the  commonly  known  essentia 
oils  based  upon  the  character  of  the  most  im 
portant  compounds  present  in  them. 

I.  Alcohols  and  Their  Esters. 


Geraniol 
Linalool 
Citronellol 


II. 


Citral 
Citronellol 
Salicyl  Aldehyde 
HI. 


Terpineol 

Menthol 

Bomeol. 
Aldehydes. 

Cumic  Aldehyde 

Benzaldehyde 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 
Ketones. 


Methyl-nonyl-ketone 
Methyl-heptenone 
Carvone 
Pulegone 
Menthone 

IV.  Acids  and 
Methyl  Salicylate 

V.  Phenols  and 
Chavicol 
Methyl-chavicol 
Anethol 
Thymol 
Carvacrol 
Eugenol 
Methyl-eugenol 
Iso-eugenol 


Camphor 
Fenchone 
Thujone 
Irone. 

Their  Esters. 

Methyl  Anthranilate. 
Phenol  Ethers. 

Chavibetol 
Safrol 
Iso-safrol 

Thymohydroquinone 

dimethyl  ether 
Asarol 
Apiol. 
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VI.  Neutral  Bodies,  Oxides,  etc. 

Cineol  (Eucalyptol). 
VII.  Sulphides  and  Sulphur  Compounds. 

Diallyl  disulphide     Allyl  thiocyanate. 

I.  Alcohols  and  Their  Esters. — This  is  an 
interesting  group  of  open  chain,  unsaturated 
alcohols,  which,  with  their  esters  and  aldehydes, 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  composition 
many  essential  oils.  It  is  the  geraniol, 
linalool  and  citronellol  group. 

1.  — Geraniol,  CioHisO,  is  a  colorless  liquid  of 
pleasant  rose  geranium  odor,  boiling  at  229° 

230°  C,  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  at 
120°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  16  Mm.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  0.881  and  its  refractive 
index  1.4776.  It  is  optically  inactive.  By  care- 
ful oxidation  with  chromic  trioxide  it  yields  its 
aldehyde,  citral,  and  by  heating  it  in  an  auto- 
clave with  water  to  200°  C,  it  is  partly  con- 
verted into  its  isomer,  linalool.  Of  the  esters 
of  geraniol  the  most  important  is  the  geranyl 
acetate.  This  is  a  fragrant  oil  of  specific 
gravity  0.917,  boiling  at  from  128°  to  129°  C, 
under  a  pressure  of  16  Mm.  It  occurs  naturally 
several  essential  oils,  and  can  be  made  arti- 
ficially by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  upon 
geraniol. 

2.  — Linalool,  CioHisO,  is  known  in  both  of  the 
ptically  active  forms  as  well  as  in  the  inactive. 

is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  odor,  and  boils 
under  normal  pressure  at  about  198°  C,  and 

from  86°  to  87°  C.  at  14  Mm.  pressure.  Its 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  0.872  to  0.876, 
and  its  refractive  index  is  1.461.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  esters  is  linalyl  acetate,  which 
occurs  in  many  essential  oils,  as  in  oil  of  berga- 
mot.  It  is  an  odoriferous  liquid  of  the  specific 
gravity  0.912,  and  boiling  at  from  105°  to 
108°  C.  at  11  Mm.  pressure.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  artificially. 

3.  — Citronellol,  C10H20O,  is  found  in  oil  of 
rose  and  in  Spanish  geranium  oil.    It  is  an 

doriferous  oil,  boiling  at  fr  om  117°  to  118° 
under  a  pressure  of   17   Mm.;  specific 
gravity,  0.8565  at  17.5°  C;  refractive  index, 
4566.   When  obtained  from  oil  of  rose  it  is 
lasvogyrate,  while  when  obtained  by  reducing 
the   aldehyde   it    is    dextrogyrate;    in  most 
eranium  oils  both  varieties  exist. 
A  second  group  comprises  the  mono-cyclic 
lcohols,  terpineol,  which  is  unsaturated,  and 
enthol,  a  saturated  compound. 
^—Terpineol,  C10H17OH,  occurs  in  liquid  and 
olid  modifications,  inactive,  as  well  as  in  the 
'wo  optically  active,  varieties.    Besides  occur- 
ring naturally  it  is  made  artificially  by  the  de- 
hydration of  terpin  hydrate,  and  is  largely 
j'sed  in  the  perfume  industry  because  of  its 
'nac  odor.  ^  Its  most  important  ester  is  the 
oils8*6'  W*"°k  occurs  m  cajuput  and  cardamom 

^■—Menthol,  CioHisOH,  is  now  official,  and 
*ul  he  found  described  on  page  777.  Two  of 
1(s  esters  are  recognized  as  occurring  with  it  in 
Peppermint  oil,  menthyl  acetate  and-  menthyl 


iso-valerate.  Of  these  the  former  is  the  more 
important.  It  is  an  oil  having  a  penetrating 
odor,  boiling  at  224°  C. 

To  a  third  group  of  compounds  known  as 
dicyclic,  belongs : 

6.  Borneol,  CioHisO. — This  compound  occurs 
naturally  in  both  optically  active  modifications. 
It  also  occurs  optically  inactive.  It  forms  crys- 
talline masses,  which,  when  quite  pure,  melt' at 
203°  C.  Borneol  can  be  prepared  artificially 
by  reducing  its  ketone  (camphor)  with  metallic 
sodium.  In  this  case,  however,  there  results  a 
mixture  of  borneol  and  iso-borneol.  Borneol 
forms  a  number  of  esters,  of  which  bomyl  ace- 
tate is  the  most  important.  This  compound 
melts  at  29°  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.991  at  15°  C.  It  is  the  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  the  pine  needle  oils. 

II.  Aldehydes. — Of  the  alcohols  just  enu- 
merated, only  the  first  group  are  primaiy  alco- 
hols and  will  yield  aldehydes.  Thus,  from 
geraniol,  there  is  obtained  by  oxidation,  citral 
the  corresponding  aldehyde,  and  from  its  iso- 
mer, linalool,  the  same. 

1.  Citral,  CioIIieO. — Although  at  one  time 
called  geranial,  this  compound  is  now  uni- 
versally known  as  citral,  which  indicates  its 
importance  in  the  oils  of  the  citrus  family.  It 
is  obtained  most  abundantly  from  lemon  grass 
oil  by  the  aid  of  the  bisulphite  process.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  from  228°  to  230° 
C,  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  at  110°  C., 
under  12  Mm.  lis  specific  gravity  is  0.8972 
and  its  refractive  index  1.493.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  Under  the  influence  of  alkalies, 
citral  condenses  with  acetone  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  water  to  form  pseudo-ionone,  C13II20O, 
which  is  converted  into  its  isomer  ionone  by 
means  of  acids.  Reduction  with  sodium  pro- 
duces the  alcohol  geraniol.  ■ 

2.  —Citronellal,  CioHisO,  the  aldehyde  ot 
citronellol,  occurs  in  several  essential  oils,  as 
in  citronella  oil.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  char- 
acteristic odor;  specific  gravity  0.8768,  re- 
fractive index  1.44cSl.    It  is  dextrogyrate. 

Of  the  class  of  aromatic  aldehydes,  there  are 
found  in  essential  oils,  salieyl  aldehyde,  cunnc 
aldehyde,   benzaldehyde,   and   cinnamic  alde- 

^tsalicyl  Aldehyde,  Ce^(  OH)  CHO  -This 
body  is  an  oily  liquid  of  aromatic  odor,  boiling 
at  196°  C.  and  having  a  specific  gravity  ot 
1172.  It  occurs  in  the  oils  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Spircca.  It  can  also  be  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  its  alcohol  sahgemn,  or  by  the. 
action  of  chloroform  and  potassium  hydroxide 

7S  Aldehyde,  CeH4(C3H;)  CHO. -This 
is  p-isopropyl-benzaldehyde.  and  is  found  in 
several  essential  oils,  as  in  cumin  oil.  It  is  an 
aromatic  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9,3, 
,„„]  hoiline  at  235°  C. 

I  Benzaldehyde,  CeH,OHO.-This  is  now 
official   (see  page  229). 

6  Cinnamic  Aldehyde,  Cells.CH :  CH.CHU. 
This  is  now  official  (see  page  363). 
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III.  Ketones. — This  class  of  chemical  com- 
pounds is  largely  represented  in  essential  oils. 
Of  aliphatic  saturated  ketones  there  is  only 
one  fairly  important  representative. 

1.  — Methyl-nonyl-ketone,  CH3.CO.C9H19, 
which  is  found  in  oil  of  rue,  is  a  liquid  of 
strong  odor,  boiling  at  225°  C.  It  solidifies 
when  cooled,  and  melts  at  13°  C. 

Of  aliphatic  unsaturated  ketones  there  is 
also  one  occurring  naturally. 

2.  — Methyl-heptenone,  CH3.CO.C6H11,  is 
found  in  lemon  grass  oil  and  other  oils,  and  re- 
sults from  the  oxidation  of  citral  or  the  dis- 
tillation of  cineolic  anhydride. 

The  most  commonly  occurring  ketones,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  cyclic  compounds: 

3.  Carvone,  C10H14O. — This  compound,  found 
in  oils  of  caraway  and  dill,  is  a  colorless  oil 
boiling  at  225°  C.  It  is  optically  active,  oc- 
curring in  both  forms.  Its  most  interesting 
addition  compound  is  that  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide; this  is  obtained  in  crystals,  decom- 
posing with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and 
liberating  pure  earvone.  When  heated  with 
glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the 
isomeric  carvacrol,  a  phenol  compound. 

4.  Pulegone,  CioHieO. — This  characteristic 
ketone  of  pennyroyal  oil  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
221°  C,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.936. 
An  isomeric  body,  iso-pulegone,  has  been  ob- 
tained artificially. 

5.  Menthone,  CioHisO. — This  occurs  along 
with  the  corresponding  secondary  alcohol  men- 
thol, in  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  an  oily  liquid 
boiling  at  208°  C,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.894.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  it 
can  be  converted  into  thymol,  C10H14O. 

To  the  class  of  dicyclic  ketones  belong  the 
following  isomeric  bodies: 

6.  Camphor,  CioHisO.— This  most  important 
compound  of  the  ketone  class  is  official,  and 
is  described  on  page  274. 

7.  Fenchone,  CioHieO.— This  ketone  occurs 
as  dextro-fenehone  in  oil  of  fennel,  and  as 
lfevo-fenchone  in  oil  of  thuja.  When  purified, 
it  forms  an  oil  of  camphoraceous  odor,  boiling 
O^o"93    C"'         havin8'  a  sPeeific  gravity  of 

m  8.  Thujone,  CioHieO.— This  ketone  is  found 
m  oils  of  thuja,  tansy,  wormwood  and  sage,  and 
is  identical  with  the  bodies  formerly  known  as 
tanacetone^  and  salvone.  It  is  an  optically 
active  liquid,  boiling  at  from  200°  to  203°  C. 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.917 
A  more  complex  ketone  yet  to  be  noted  is  •— 
.'  Ir°ne>  C13H20O.— The  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  orris  oil,  to  which  also  the  violet 
odor  is  due,  is  irone.  It  is  an  oil  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
boiling  at  144°  C.  at  16  Mm.,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.939  a*  20°  C  In  the  at- 
tempt to  effect  the  synthesis  of  irone,  Tiemann 
and  Kruger  obtained  an  isomeric  body  ionone, 
which  1S  now  used  as  the  artificial  violet  odor! 
«i  f  "fS  *nd/he,r  Esters—While  esters  of 
several  of  the  fatty  acids,  both  saturated  and 


unsaturated,  are  found  in  the  essential  oils,  the 
compounds  are  not  so  distinctive  or  char- 
acteristic, that  they  require  mention  here.  Of 
aromatic  acids  and  their  esters  there  are  several 
of  importance,  however,  comprising  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  oil  in  which  they 
occur. 

1.  — Methyl  Salicylate  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  oils  of  wintergreen  and  sweet  birch.  As 
it  is  now  official  as  a  pure  compound,  it  is  de- 
scribed on  page  778. 

2.  Methyl  Anthranilate  (o-amidobenzoate) , 
C6H4(NH2)C00CH3.— This  is  the  odoriferous 
constituent  of  neroli  oil.  It  is  an  oil  solidi- 
fying at  low  temperatures  in  crystals  melting 
at  24.5°  C,  and  boiling  at  127°  C.  at  11  Mm. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.163  at  26°  C.  It  is 
strongly  fluorescent  and  has  a  powerful  neroli 
odor. 

V.  Phenols  and  Phenol  Ethers. — This  is  an 
important  class,  largely  represented  in  the  vola- 
tile oils.    Of  monatomic  phenols  there  are : 

1.  Chavicol  (para  allyl-phenol),  C6H4(0H) 
C3H5. — This  occurs  in  the  oil  of  Chavica  Betle, 
and  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  strong  odor 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.035  at  20°  O,  boiling 
at  237°  C.  Still  more  abundantly  formed  in 
nature  is  its  methyl  ether,  which  is: 

2.  Methyl-chavicol,  C6H4(0CHs) C3H5 .— This 
occurs  in  the  oils  of  anise,  star  anise,  sweet- 
basil,  bay,  etc.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  an 
anise-like  odor,  boiling  at  from  215°  to  216°  C. 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.946. 

3.  — Anethol,  Ce^OCHs) CsHs,  is  the  methyl 
ether  of  p-propenyl-phenol,  and  is  therefore 
isomeric  with  methyl-chavicol.  It  can  be  formed 
from  the  latter  by  heating  it  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  the  most  abundant 
constituent  of  the  oils  of  anise,  star  anise  and 
fennel.  It  forms  white  scales  melting  at  21 
C,  and  boiling  at  232°  C. 

4.  Thymol  ( methyl-pro pyl-phenol),  CsHs. 
CHs. ( OH)  CsH?  1:3:  4.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  phenols  occurring  in  volatile  oils^ 
As  it  is  official  its  description  will  be  found 
under  Thymol. 

5.  Carvacrol  (methyl-propyl-phenol),  Cem 
CHs  ( OH )  CsH?  1:2:  4.— This  important  •  phe- 
nol, occurring  in  oils  of  marjoram  and  savory 
is  isomeric  with  thymol.  It  is  a  thick^  oil. 
solidifying  at  0°  C.  and  boiling  at  236  C 
It  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  car- 
vone, an  isomeric  ketone,  with  phosphoric  acic 
or  by  heating  camphor  with  iodine. 

Of  diatomic  phenols  and  their  ethers,  then, 
are  the  following:  . , 

6.  — Eugenol,  CeHs.OH.OCHs.CsHe  4: 3: 1,  A 
the  methyl  ether  of  allyl-dioxybenzene.  H 
occurs  in  the  oils  of  cloves,  allspice,  bay,  Ley 
Ion  cinnamon  and  cinnamon  leaves.  As  it  V 
now  official,  its  description  will  be  found  oi| 
page  456.  • 

7 '.—Methyl-eugenol,  CeHs.(OCIfa)*LaH*, 
found  together  with  eugenol  in  oil  of  bay. 

8—lso-eugenol  is  the  methyl  ether  ot  Pr0 
penyl-dioxybenzene,  and  is  produced  from  eu 
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nol  when  the  latter  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
tassium  hydroxide.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
cture  of  artificial  vanillin. 

9.  — Chavibetol  is  another  isomer  of  eugenol, 
occurs  with  chavicol  in  oil  of  betel  leaves. 

10.  — Safrol,  C6Hsq>  CHa.CaHs,  is  the  meth- 

ne  ether  of  allyl-dioxybenzene.    It  is  found 
ite  largely  in  the  oils  of  sassafras,  camphor, 
As  it  is  now  official  its  description  will 
found  under  Safrolum. 

11.  — Iso-safrol  is  the  methylene  ether  of  pro- 
nyl-dioxybenzene,  and  is  produced  from 
Erol  by  heating  the  latter  with  alcoholic  po- 
isium  hydroxide.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  piper  onal  (artificial  heliotropin). 

12.  — Thymohydroquinane  dimethyl-ether,  Ce 
(0CH8)a.CHs.C3H7,  constitutes  the  bulk  of 

oil  of  arnica  root.    It  is  a  liquid  dis- 
ing  at  from  248°  to  250°  C. 
Of  triatomic  phenols  and  their  ethers,  the 
)resentative  is: 

13.  Asarol,  CelLKCsHs)  (0CH3)3.— This  is 
trimethyl  ether  of  propenyl-trioxybenzene. 
forms  the  solid  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
arum  europceum,  and  occurs  in  prisms  melt- 

at  61°  C,  and  boiling  at  from  295°  to  296° 
It  has  also  been  made  synthetically. 
3f  tetratomic  phenols  and  their  ethers,  there 
also  a  representative,  as  follows : 
li.~Apiol,  C12II14O4,  is  the  dimethyl-meth- 
ne  ether  of  allyl-tetroxybenzene.  It  occurs 
two  isomers — the  apiol  from  oil  of  parsley 
dill  apiol  from  some  varieties  of  oil  of 
Of  these,  the  former  is  a  crystalline  solid 
lting  at  30°  C.  and  boiling  at  294°  C,  and 
latter  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  288°  C. 
VI,  Neutral  Bodies,  Oxides,  etc.— One  im- 
rtant  compound  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
atile  oils  has  not  been  classified  under  any  of 
preceding  groups,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
atively  inert  in  a  chemical  way  and  is  con- 
ered  as  an  oxide  of  neither  distinct  acid  or 
ao  character. 

Cineol  {Eucalyptol) ,  CioHisO.— This  is 
tnd  in  nature  in  large  amounts  in  eucalyptus 
(hence  the  name  "  eucalyptol "  sometimes 
en  to  it),  in  eajuput  oil  (hence  the  name  of 
ijuputol"),  in  lavender,  wormseed,  and  other 
As  it  is  now  official  under  the  name  of 
alyptol,  its  description  will  be  found  on 
?e  453. 

'II.  Sulphides  and   Sulphur  Compounds. 

~Di-allyl  disulphide,  CeHioSa,  is  a  constit- 
«  of  oil  of  garlic  and  occurs  in  many  oils 
3ngmg  to  the  Cruciferce.  It  is  a  liquid  of 
y  unpleasant  odor,  boiling  at  140°  C. 
•■—Allyl  Thiocyanate,  C3H5.NSC,  is  the  prin- 
W  constituent  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
is,  however,  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
reside  potassium  myronate,  which  breaks  up 
ter  the  influence  of  the  ferment  myrosin. 
e  allyl  thiocyanate  can  also  be  obtained  arti- 
%  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  or  bromide  with 
°bouc  potassium  thiocyanate.  This  arti- 
81  product  is  largely  sold  in  place  of  the 


natural  oil.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  very  un- 
pleasant odor,  boiling  at  151°  C,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.017  at  10°  C. 

Classification. 

Classification  of  the  more  commonly  occur- 
ring volatile  oils. — In  considering  the  question 
of  classifying  the  volatile  oils,  two  methods  of 
arrangement  naturally  suggest  themselves,  viz. 
a  classification  according  to  the  botanical 
natural  orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  a 
chemical  classification  based  on  the  most  im- 
portant chemical  constituents  of  the  oils  them- 
selves. While  the  first  of  these  is  the  more 
readily  made,  it  suffers  from  the  disadvantage 
of  being  cumbrous  and  less  readily  understood 
except  by  the  botanist.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  plan  shows  at  a  glance  the  sources  of 
the  valuable  odoriferous  and  medicinally  and 
technically  important  constituents  for  which  the 
volatile  oils  are  largely  used.  That  it  has  not 
been  generally  adopted  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  oils  contain  several 
different  constituents  of  value,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  make  an  assignment  of  some 
of  them  to  individual  chemical  groups.  Never- 
theless, it  is  believed  that  the  chemical  classi- 
fication adopted  here  will  be  found  to  have 
practical  value  for  reference. 

Group  I. — Oils  containing  mainly  Terpenes 
and  Sesquiterpenes. 
Oil  of  Cedarwood;  eedreue  and  eedrol. 
Copaiba  Balsam;  caryophyllene. 
Cubeb;  cadinene  and  cubeb  cam- 
phor. 

Dog  Fennel;  phellandrene. 

Fleabane;  d-limonene. 

Galbanum;  pinene  and  cadinene. 

Ginger;  sesquiterpene  and  phel- 
landrene. 

Hemp;  cannibene  and  other  ter- 
penes. 

Hops;  humulene  and  tetrahydro- 
cymene.  _  . 

Myristica;  terpenes  and  myristi- 
col. 

Orange;  limonene  with  small 
amount  of  citral  and  citrouellal. 

Turpentine;  pinene  and  sylves- 
trene. 

Group  II. — Oils  containing  mainly  Alcohols 
and  their  esters. 

a.  Aliphatic  saturated  alcohols: 

Oil  of  Heracleum;    oetyl    alcohol  and 
octyl  ester. 

b.  Aliphatic  unsaturated  alcohols: 

Oil  of  Bergamot;  linalool  and  linalyl 

Coriander;  linalool  and  d-pinene. 
Geranium;  geraniol  and  geranyl 
esters. 

Lavender;  linalyl  acetate  and  ge- 
raniol. 

Lime;  linalyl  acetate  and  Urn 
onene. 
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Group  II. — (Continued.) 

Linaloes;  linalool  and  geraniol. 
Petit  Grain;  linalool  and  linalyl 
acetate. 

Rose;  geraniol  and  citronellol 
with  esters. 

c.  Monocyclic  and  dicyclic  alcohols. 

Oil  of  Angostura;  galipol,  galipene,  and 
cadinene. 
Fir  Cones;  bornyl  acetate  and 

terpenes. 
Golden  Rod;  boi'neol  and  bomyl 
esters. 

Juniper  Berries;  juniper  cam- 
phor and  cadinene. 

Ledum;  ledum  camphor. 

Lovage;  terpineol. 

Mace;  myristicol. 

Patchouli ;  patchouli  camphor 
and  cadinene. 

Peppermint;  menthol  and  men- 
thone. 

Pine  Needles;  bornyl  acetate  and 

terpenes. 
Rosemary;  borneol  and  bornyl 

acetate. 

Sandalwood ;  santalol  and  esters. 
Savin ;  sabinol  and  sabinyl  ace- 
tate. 

Valerian;  borneol  and  bornyl 
esters. 

d.  Aromatic  Alcohols  and  Esters: 

Oil  of  Jasmine;  benzyl  acetate  and  ben- 
zyl alcohol. 

Group   III. — Oils   containing   Aldehydes  as 
characteristic  constituents. 

a.  Aliphatic  unsaturated  aldehydes: 

Oil  of  Citron  peel;  citral  and  limonene. 
Citronella;  citronellal  and  gera- 
niol. 

Lemon;  Citral  and  citronellal. 
Lemon  grass;  citral,  citronellal, 

and  methyl-heptenone. 
Verbena ;  citral. 

b.  Aromatic  aldehydes: 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond;  benzaldehyde. 
Cassia;  cinnamic  aldehyde. 
Cinnamon ;  cinnamic  aldehyde  and 

eugenol. 
Cumin;  cumic  aldehyde. 
Meadow  Sweet;  salicyl  aldehyde. 

Group  IV.— Oils  containing  Ketones  as  char- 
acteristic constituents. 

a.  Aliphatic  saturated  aldehydes: 
Oil  of  Rue;  methyl-nonyl-ketone. 

b.  Aliphatic  unsaturated  aldehydes: 

Oil  of  Lemon  grass;  methyl-heptenone. 

c.  Monocyclic  and  dicyclic  ketones : 
Oil  of  Artemisia;  thujone. 

Camphor;  camphor. 
Caraway ;  earvone  and  limonene. 
Dill ;  earvone  and  limonene. 
Orris;  irone. 
Pennyroyal ;  pulegone. 


Group  IV.—  (Continued.) 

Peppermint;  menthone  and  men- 
thol. 

Sage;  thujone  with  borneol  anc 

cineol. 
Spearmint;  earvone. 
Tansy ;  thujone  with  borneol. 
Thuja;  thujone  and  fenchone 
Wormwood;  thujone  and  thujy 

alcohol. 

Group  V. — Oils  containing  Acids  and  Ester, 

a.  Aliphatic  Acids: 

Oil  of  Angelica;  methyl-ethyl-acetic  es 
ters. 

Calamus;  heptylie  and  palmiti 

acid  and  esters. 
Cardamom;    acetic    esters  an 

cineol. 

German  Chamomile;  caproic  aci 
esters. 

Roman  Chamomile;  butyric,  ar 
gelic  and  tiglic  esters. 

b.  Aromatic  acids  and  esters : 
Oil  of  Neroli;  o-amido-benzoic-metb 

ester. 

Sweet  Birch;  methyl  salicylate. 
Gaultheria;  methyl  salicylate. 

c.  Undetermined  acids : 

Oil  of  Celery;  sedanolide  and  lacton 
Elecampane;    alantic   acid  an 
lactone. 

Group    VI.— Oils    cqntaining   Phenols  an 
Phenol  Ethers. 

a.  Monatomic  phenols  and  their  ethers: 
Oil  of  Ajowan;  thymol  and  cymene. 

Anise;  anethol  and  methyl-cha 
icol. 

Betel ;  chavicol  and  methoxy-cha 
icol. 

Fennel;  anethol  and  fenchone. 
Marjoram;  carvacrol  and  hn 
lool. 

Savory;   carvacrol,  pinene,  ai 

cymene. 
Star  Anise;  anethol, methyl-cha 

icol  and  safrol. 
Sweet     Basil ;  Methyl-chavic 

and  d-linalool. 

b.  Diatomic  phenols  and  their  ethers: 
Oil  of  Arnica    Root;  thymohydroqu 

none  dimethyl-ether. 
Bay;  eugenol,  methyl-eugenol  ar 

methyl-chavicol. 
Camphor;   safrol,   eugenol  ai 

camphor.  ,  , 

Cascarilla  Bark;  eugenol  and  te 

penes.  ,  • 

Cinnamon  Leaf ;  eugenol  and  ci 

namic  aldehyde. 
Cloves;    eugenol   and  sesquH 

pene.  ., 
Pimenta;  eugenol  and  sesq""e 

SaSras;  safrol  and  camphc 
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Group  VI. — {Continued.) 

c.  Triatornic  phenols  and  their  ethers : 

Oil  of  Asarum ;   asarol  and  methyl-eu- 
genol. 
Matico;  asarol. 

d.  Tetratomie  phenols  and  their  ethers: 
Oil  of  Parsley;  apiol. 

Group  VII. — Oils  containing  Neutral  Bodies. 
Oil  of  Cajuput;   cineol,  terpineol  and 
terpenyl  acetate. 
Eucalyptus;  cineol,  pinene,  and 

aldehydes. 
Laurel  Leaves ;  cineol  and  pinene. 
Myrtle;  cineol,  d-pinene  and  di- 
pentene. 

Wormseed;  cineol  and  dipentene. 

Group  VIII. — Oils  containing  Sulphur. 

Oil  of  Asaf  cetida ;  sulphides  and  pinene. 
Garlic ;     diallyl-disulphide  and 

allyl-propyl  sulphide. 
Mustard;  allyl-thiocyanate,  allyl- 
cyanide  and  carbon  disulphide. 
Onion ;  allyl-propyl  sulphide. 

Properties.— Volatile  oils  are  slightly  soluble 
|i  water.   Agitated  with  this  fluid  they  render 
milky,  but  separate  upon  standing,  leaving 
lie  water  impregnated  with  their  odor  and 
jiste.    This  impregnation   is   more  complete 
[hen  water  is  distilled  with  the  oils,  or  from 
le  plants  containing  them.    Trituration  with 
jagnesia  or  its  carbonate  renders  them  much 
lore  soluble,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
linute  division.    The   intervention  of  sugar 
|so  greatly   increases    their   solubility,  and 
■lords  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  them 
|r  internal  use.    The  oils  which  contain  no 
|ygen  are  scarcely  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol, 
K  according  to  De  Saussure,  their  solubility 
herally  in  this  liquid  is  proportionate  to  the 
lygen  which  they  contain.    The  volatile  oils 
Issolve  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  the  aid 
1  heat,  and  deposit  them  on  cooling.    By  long 
Wing  with  sulphur  they  form  brown,  unct- 
I'us,  fetid  substances,  formerly  called  balsams 
sulphur.    They  absorb  chlorine,  which  con- 
Irts  them  into  resin  and  then  combines  with 
|e  resin.    Iodine  produces  a  similar  effect, 
pey  are  decomposed  by  the  strong  mineral 
|'ds,  and  unite  with  several  of  the  acids  from 
vegetable  kingdom.    When  treated  with  a 
ptic  alkali,  some  of  them  are  converted  into 
pn,  which  unites  with  the  alkali  to  form  a 
|id  of  soap.    Several  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
Id  various  salts  which  easily  part  with  oxy- 
|i,  convert  them  into  resin.    The  volatile  oils 
Isolve  many  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
|nts  and  animals,  such  as  the  fixed  oils  and 
Is,  resins,  camphor,  and  several  of  the  alka- 
lis.  Exposed  to  air  and  light,  they  acquire 
decolorizing  .property,  analogous  to  that  of 
lorme,  which  is  ascribed  by  Faraday  to  their 
|nbination  with  the  ozonized  oxygen  of  the 
nosphere. 

Adulterations.— The  volatile  oils  are  often 
pmsticated.    Among  the  grosser  adultera- 
(52) 


tions  are  fixed  oils,  resinous  substances,  and 
alcohol,  but  the  most  dangerous  are  those  made 
by  mixing  the  pure  oil  with  the  cheaper  volatile 
oils  and  terpenes  and  fractions  from  other  oils 
like  limonene.  The  presence  of  the  fixed  oils 
may  be  known  by  the  permanent  greasy  stain 
which  they  leave  on  paper,  while  that  occa- 
sioned by  a  pure  volatile  oil  disappears  en- 
tirely when  exposed  to  heat.  They  may  also  in 
general  be  detected  by  their  comparative  in- 
solubility in  alcohol.  Both  the  fixed  oils  and 
resins  are  left  behind  when  the  adulterated  oil 
is  distilled  with  water.  If  alcohol  be  present, 
the  oil  will  become  milky  when  agitated  with 
water  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  liquids  the  water  will  occupy  more 
space  and  the  oil  less  than  before.  The  fol- 
lowing method  of  detecting  alcohol  was  pro- 
posed by  Beral.  Put  twelve  drops  of  the  sus- 
pected oil  in  a  perfectly  dry  watch-glass,  and 
add  a  piece  of  potassium  about  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  pin.  If  the  potassium  remains  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  midst  of  the 
liquid,  there  is  either  no  alcohol  present,  or 
less  than  4  per  cent.  If  it  disappears  in  five 
minutes,  the  oil  contains  more  than  4  per  cent, 
of  alcohol ;  if  in  less  than  a  minute,  25  per  cent, 
or  more.  Borsarelli  employs  calcium  chloride 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  he  introduces 
in  small  pieces,  well  dried  and  perfectly  free 
from  powder,  into  a  small  cylindrical  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  about  two-thirds  filled 
with  the  oil  to  be  examined,  and  heats  the  tube 
to  212°  F.,  occasionally  shaking  it.  If  there 
is  considerable  proportion  of  alcohol,  the  chlo- 
ride will  be  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  solu- 
tion which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube; 
if  only  a  very  small  quantity,  the  pieces  will 
lose  their  form,  and  collect  at  the  bottom  in  a 
white  adhering  mass;  if  none  at  all,  they  will 
remain  unchanged.  (.7.  P.  C,  xxvi.  429.)  J. 
J.  Bernoulli  proposes  as  a  test  dry  potassium 
acetate,  which  remains  unaffected  in  a  pure  oil, 
but  will  be  dissolved  if  alcohol  be  present, 
and  form  a  distinct  liquid.  (See  A.  J.  P.. 
xxv.  82.)  Distillation,  catching  the  first  por- 
tion, and  testing  for  alcohol  by  the  iodoform 
reaction,  will  detect  very  small  additions  of 
alcohol.  The  most  dangerous  adulterant  oi 
volatile  oils  is  a  liquid  sold  under  some  '  fancy 
name,"  found  in  the  markets  of  London  mid 
other  large  cities,  and  recommended  for  _  re- 
ducing "  essential  oils;  one  specimen  examined 
by  John  Barclay  (P.  J.,  1896.  463)  had  a 
delicate  odor,  and  could  be  mixed  with  oils  oi 
lemon  and  bergamot  without  being  detected  by 
odor  or  taste/  It  was  believed  to  be  a  lavo- 
pinene  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  similar  liquids  are  used  to  an  enormous 

^Sometimes  volatile  oils  of  little  value  arc 
mixed  with  the  more  costly.  The  taste  and  odor 
afford  in  this  case  the  best  means  of  detecting 
the  fraud.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oils 
may  also  serve  as  a  test  of  purity  When  two 
oils    of  which  one  is  lighter  and  the  other 
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heavier  than  water,  are  mixed,  they  may  be 
separated  by  long  agitation  with  this  fluid,  and 
will  take  a  place  corresponding  to  their  respec- 
tive specific  gravities,  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  an  unadulterated  oil  may  thus  be 
separated  into  two  portions.  The  difference 
of  apparent  effect  produced  by  iodine  with  the 
several  oils  has  been  proposed  as  a  test,  and 
bromine  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by 
John  M.  Maisch,  who  used  both  these  tests 
preferably  in  the  state  of  ethereal  solution, 
which,  as  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  change  by 
keeping,  should  be  prepared  when  wanted  for 
use.  According  to  Liebig,  when  iodine  is  made 
to  act  on  a  volatile  oil,  a  portion  of  it  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  forming  hydriodic 
acid,  while  another  portion  takes  the  place  of 
the  lost  hydrogen.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
detected  by  remaining  in  part  undissolved  when 
the  suspected  oil  is  treated  with  three  or  four 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.84; 
or,  according  to  Mero,  by  causing  the  suspected 
oil,  when  agitated  with  an  equal  measure  of 
poppy  oil,  to  remain  transparent,  instead  of 
becoming  milky,  as  it  would  do  if  pure.  The 
latter  test  will  not  apply  to  the  oil  of  rosemary. 
(J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  vii.  303.)  G.  S.  Heppe  sug- 
gests a  very  delicate  test  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  most  other  non-oxygenated  oils,  when  used 
to  adulterate  one  of  the  oils  containing  oxygen. 
A  piece  of  copper  nitroprusside,  of  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  is  put  into  a  little  of  the  sus- 
pected oil  in  a  test-tube,  and  heated  until  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil.  The  boiling  must  be  con- 
tinued only  a  few  seconds.  If  the  oil  be  pure 
and  oxygenated,  the  copper  nitroprusside  will 
become  black,  brown,  or  gray;  if  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  other  non-oxygenated  oil  be  present, 
the  deposit  will  be  green  or  bluish  green,  and 
the  supernatant  liquid  colorless  or  yellowish. 
(Chem.  Gaz.,  April  15,  1857,  p.  155;  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1858,  p.  344.) 

The  different  relations  of  the  volatile  oils  to 
polarized  light  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
made  available  for  the  detection  of  adultera- 
tions, especially  where  the  action  of  the  adul- 
terating oil  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  oil  adulterated.  Thus,  the  oils  of  juni- 
per, lavender,  and  rosemary,  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left,  while  American  oil  of 
turpentine  rotates  it  to  the  right;  and  if  this 
should  be  added  to  one  of  the  other  oils  it 
might  in  some  degree  neutralize  their  action, 
and  thus  offer  one  means  for  its  detection. 
Unfortunately,  the  French  oil  of  turpentine, 
from  the  juice  of  the  Pinus  maritima,  acts 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the 
very  strength  of  its  left-rotatory  power  might 
lead  to  its  detection  by  the  abnormal  increase 
of  this  power  which  it  would  impart  to  the 
oils  in  question.  Synthetic  or  artificial  volatile 
oils  are  now  largely  manufactured.  They  vary 
greatly  at  times  in  their  resemblance  to  the 
natural  products.  They  will  be  considered 
under  their  respective  titles  elsewhere,  a  number 
having  received  official  recognition. 


Volatile  oils  may  be  preserved  withou 
change  in  small,  well-stoppered  amber-colorec 
bottles,  entirely  filled  with  the  oil,  and  secludec 
from  the  light. 

Manufacture. — Most  of  the  volatile  oils  maj 
be  prepared  by  the  general  formula  of  th< 
U.  S.  P.  1870 :  "  Put  the  substance  from  whicl 
the  Oil  is  to  be  extracted  into  a  retort  o 
other  vessel  suited  for  distillation,  and  ad< 
enough  water  to  cover  it;  then  distil  by 
regulated  heat  into  a  large  refrigeratory 
Separate  the  Distilled  Oil  from  the  water  whic 
comes  over  with  it."  1  U.  S.  1870. 

Under  the  general  observations  on  the  Aqua 
or  Waters,  will  be  found  remarks  upon  tb , 
use  of  steam  in  preparing  the  Distilled  Water: 
which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  applicabl 
also  to  the  volatile  oils. 

The  substances  from  which  the  volatile  oi 
are  extracted  may  be  employed. in  either  tl 
recent  or  the  dried  state.  Certain  flower 
however,  such  as  orange  flowers  and  roses,  mu; 
be  used  fresh,  or  preserved  with  salt  or  I 
means  of  glycerin,  as  they  afford  little  or  no 
after  desiccation.  Most  of  the  aromat 
herbs,  also,  as  peppermint,  spearmint,  penn; 
royal,  and  marjoram,  are  usually  distilled  whi 
fresh,  although  it  is  thought  by  some  that  wh< 
moderately  dried  they  yield  a  larger  and  mo 
grateful  product.  Dried  substances,  befo 
being  submitted  to  distillation,  require  to 
macerated  in  water  until  they  are  thorough 
penetrated  by  this  fluid,  and  to  facilitate  t. 
action  of  the  water  it  is  necessary  that,  wb 
of  a  hard  or  tough  consistence,  they  should 
properly  comminuted  by  slicing,  shaving,  ras 
ing,  bruising  or  other  similar  mechanical  opei 
tion. 

The  water  which  is  introduced  into  the  st 
with  the  substance  answers  the  double  purpc 
of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  vefl 
table  matter  by  regulating  the  temperatu: 
and  of  facilitating  the  volatilization  of  t 
oil,  which,  though  in  most  instances  read: 
rising  with  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  reqiur 
when  distilled  alone,  a  considerably  higher  te 
perature,  and  is  at  the  same  time  liable 
be   partially   decomposed.     Some  oils,  no 
ever,  will  not  ascend  readily  with  steam 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  in  the  distillation 
these  it  is  customary  to  use  water  saturat 
with  common  salt,  which  does  not  boil  unc 
110°  C.   (230°  F.).    Recourse  may  also 
had  to  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  calen; 
chloride,  or  to  an  oil  bath.    Other  oils,  aga 
may  be  volatilized  with  water  at  a  tempe^ 
ture  below  the  boiling  point,  and,  as  n; 
exercises  an  injurious  influence  over  the 
it  is  desirable  that  the  distillation  should 
effected  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possi 
To  prevent  injury  from^hea^it^nas^ 

i  A  large  proportion  of  the  volatile  oils  of  ^« 
pean  commerce  is  produced  in  0,rpassTS;„p  For 
France,    twenty-five    miles   west   of  dg 
elaborate  article  on  this  Industry  and  d 
preparation,  see  A.  Pharm.,  xsii.  473,  aDsir» 
the  P.  J.,  vol.  xv.  468. 
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ommended  to  suspend  the  substance  con- 
ing the  oil  in  a  wire  basket,  or  to  place 
upon  a  perforated  shelf,   in   the  upper 
t  of  the  still,  so  that  it  may  be  penetrated 
the  steam,  without  being  in  direct  contact 
h  the  water.    Another  mode  of  effecting  the 
le  object  is  to  distil  it  in  vacuo.  Duncan 
jted  that  the  most  elegant  volatile  oils  he 
even  seen  were  prepared  in  this  manner 
Barry,  the  inventor  of  the  process.  The 
Dloyment  of  steam  heat  also  prevents  injury, 
!  the  best  volatile  oils  are  now  prepared  by 
lufacturers  in  this  way.  Steam  can  be  very 
veniently  applied  to  this  purpose  by  caus- 
H  it  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  tube,  of  an  inch 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  bore,  placed  in 
bottom  of  a  common  still.    The  end  at 
>|ch  the  steam  is  admitted  enters  the  still  at 
t|  upper  part,  and  the  other  end,  at  which  the 
m  and  condensed  water  escape,  passes  out 
rally  below,  being  furnished  with  a  stopcock, 
'■which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be 
i|ilated  and  the  water  drawn  off  when  neces- 
In  some  instances  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
the  steam  immediately  into  the  still  near 
bottom,  by  which  the  contents  are  kept  in 
tate  of  brisk  ebullition.    This  method  is 
in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
jmd.  The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the 
iteration  of  distilled  waters. 
Tie  quantity  of  water  added  is  not  a  matter 
n|indifference.    An   excess   above   what  is 
ssary  acts  injuriously  by  holding  the  oil 
olution  when  the  mixed  vapors  are  con- 
ed, and  if  the  proportion  be  very  large, 
possible  that  no  oil  whatever  may  be  ob- 
d  separate.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  quan- 
Ibe  too  small,  the  whole  of  the  oil  will  not 
'Bistilled,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  the 
sjtance  in  the  still  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
'  vessel  and  thus  become  burnt.    (See  page 
1|)    Enough  water  should  always  be  added 
'•lover  the  solid  material  and  prevent  the 
r  accident.    Dried   plants   require  more 
w|r  than  the  fresh  and  succulent.    The  whole 
"'lint  of  material  in  the  still  should  not 
6j3d  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  as  other- 
there  would  be  danger  of  the  liquid  boiling 
The  form  of  the  still  has  an  influence 
the  quantity  of  water  distilled,  which 
nds  more  upon  the  extent  of  surface  than 
j'  the  amount  of  liquid  submitted  to  evapo- 
n-   By  employing  a  high  and  rather  nar- 
vessel  we  may  obviate  the  disadvantage  of 
access  of  water.    (See  p.  522.)  Sometimes 


proportion  of  oil  in  the  substance  employed 


small  that  it  is  wholly  dissolved  in  the 
uff  distilled,  even  though  the  proportion  of 
"liquid  in  the  still  is  not  greater  than  is 
a|utely  essential.  In  this  case  it  is  neces- 
f,|  *°  redistil  the  same  water  several  times 
J  fresh  portions  of  the  plant,  until  the 
^|nty  of  oil  exceeds  the  solvent  power  of  the 

This  process  is  called  cohobation. 
je  more  volatile  of  the  oils  pass  with  facil- 
•  |long  with  the  steam  into  the  neck  of  the 


common  still,  but  some  which  are  less  volatile 
are  apt  to  condense  in  the  head  and  thus  return 
into  the  still.  For  the  distillation  of  the  latter, 
a  copper  still  should  be  employed  having  a  very 
low  head.  (See  page  532.)  As,  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  any  one  oil,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  being  used  for  the  preparation  of  an- 
other, it  is  better  that  the  condensing  tubes 
should  be  straight,  rather  than  spiral  as  in  the 
ordinary  still.  It  should  be  recollected,  more- 
over, that  certain  oils,  such  as  those  of  anise 
and  fennel,  are  rendered  solid  by  a  compara- 
tively slight  reduction  of  temperature,  and 
that  in  the  distillation  of  these  the  water  em- 
ployed for  refrigeration  should  not  be  below 
5.5°  C.  (42°  F.). 

The  mixed  vapors  are  condensed  into  a  milky 
liquid,  which  is  collected  in  a  receiver,  and, 
after  standing  for  some  time,  separates  into 
the  oil  and  a  clear  solution  of  it,  the  former 
floating  on  the  surface,  or  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  water.  The  distillation  should  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  liquid  coming  over  has  a 
milky  appearance. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  is  to  separate 
the  oil  from  the  water.  For  this  purpose  the 
Florentine  receiver1  may  be  used.  This  is  a 
conical  glass  vessel,  broad  at  the  bottom  and 
narrow  towards  the  top,  and  very  near  its 
base  furnished  with  a  tubulure  or  opening, 
to  which  is  adapted,  by  means  of  a  pierced 
cork,  a  bent  tube  so  shaped  as  to  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  seven-eighths  of  the  height  of 
the  receiver,  then  to  pass  off  from  it  at  right 
angles,  and  near  the  end  to  bend  downward. 
The  condensed  liquid  being  admitted  through 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  the  ml 
separates,  and.  rising  to  the  top,  occupies  the 
upper  narrow  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
water  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  enters  the 
tube  affixed  to  the  receiver.  When  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  attains  in  the  receiver  a  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  water  will 
necessarily  begin  to  flow  out  through  the  la  er. 
and  may  be  received  in  bottles.  The  oil  thus 
accumulates  as  long  as  the  process  continues, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  is  applicable 
onlv  to  the  oils  lighter  than  water.  Sor  the 
heavier  oils,  cylindrical  vessels  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  be  renewed  as  fast  as  they  aw ,  ffled , 
but,  as  all  the  water  cannot  be  remold  bj 
these  plans,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to so m 
other  method  of  effecting  a  complete  sepai  a 
tion.  An  instrument  called  a  separat^  g 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  K  — 
of  a  glass  funnel,  or  a  globular  vessel,  lur 
nLhed°with  a  stopper,  and  prdonged  .tft. 

Educed  and  allowed  to  stand  until  they 


,For  illustrations  of  ^^Jp^J°\Vm^ 
SfiS  £  CR°»n'san«^  of  Pharmacy. 
4th  edition,  p.  224. 
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separate.  The  orifice  at  the  bottom  is  then 
opened,  and,  the  stopper  at  the  top  being  a 
little  loosened,  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  the 
heavier  liquid  slowly  flows  out,  and  may  be 
separated  to  the  last  drop  from  the  lighter, 
which  floats  above  it.  If  the  oil  is  heavier 
than  the  water,  it  passes  out  of  the  separator; 
if  lighter,  it  remains  within.  According  to 
George  Lenchs,  all  oils  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  even  when  perfectly  clear, 
contain  some  water.  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  110.) 

The  water  saturated  with  oil  should  be  pre- 
served for  use  in  future  distillations,  as  it  can 
dissolve  no  more  of  the  oil.  One  or  more 
volatile  acids  are  frequently  found  in  the  dis- 
tilled water,  as  acetic,  butyric,  or  valerianic, 
and  Wunder  has  detected  all  three  of  these 
acids  in  the  water  distilled  from  chamomile 
flowers.  (J.  Pr.  Chem.,  Ixiv.  499.)  For  an 
illustration  of  a  cheap  apparatus  for  distilling 
volatile  oils  by  steam  under  slight  pressure,  see 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  680. 

According  to  Overbeck,  all  the  volatile  oila 
may  be  decolorized  by  distilling  them  from 
an  equal  weight  of  poppy  seed  oil  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  (A.  Pharm., 
lxxxiv.  149.) 

When  first  procured,  the  oils  have  a  disagree- 
able empyreumatic  odor,  from  which  they  may 
be  freed  by  allowing  them  to  stand  for  some 
days  in  vessels  loosely  covered  with  paper. 
They  should  then  be  filtered  and  introduced 
into  small  opaque  bottles,  which  should  be  well 
stoppered  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  When 
altered  by  exposure  to  air,  they  may  sometimes 
be  restored  to  their  original  appearance  and 
quality  by  agitation  with  a  little  recently 
heated  animal  charcoal,  and  the  same  method 
may  be  employed  for  freeing  them  from  ad- 
hering water. 

_  The  volatile  oils  have  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived, 
and,  as  their  remedial  application  has  been 
mentioned  under  the  heads  of  these  plants 
respectively,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it 
in  this  place.  They  may  be  administered  upon 
a  lump  of  sugar;  or  triturated  with  at  least 
ten  times  their  weight  of  sugar,  forming  oleo- 
saccharates,  which  are  then  dissolved  in  water; 
or  made  into  emulsions  with  water,  sugar,  and 
gum  arabic.  In  making  emulsions  with  vola- 
tile oils,  it  has  been  recommended  first  to  dis- 
solve them  in  one  of  the  fixed  oils,  the  oil 
of  almond  for  example,  and  then  to  eraul- 
sionize  the  oleaginous  solution  with  syrup 
and  gum  arabic.  For  100  parts  of  water,  15 
of  the  almond  oil  in  which  the  volatile  oil  is 
to  be  dissolved,  10  of  powdered  gum  arabic, 
and  25  of  syrup  may  be  taken.  (J.  P.  C, 
Juin,  1864,  p.  461.)  The  volatile  oils  are  often 
kept  dissolved  in  alcolnl  under  the  name  of 
essences.^    The  following  suggestions  on  pre- 


Enflcurapc.— This  term  is  applied  by  the  French 
to  he  Impregnation  of  fixed  oils  and  ifattv  matters 
with  the  odors  of  certain  sweet  scented  plants,  such 
as  Jasmine,  tuberose,  and  mignonette,  the  oils  of  which 
are  so  delicate  and  fugitive  that  they  cannot  well 


paring  emulsions  of  the  volatile  oils  may 
useful.    Oil  of  turpentine  and  other  volat;; 
oils,  to  be  emulsionized  in  quantity,  are  mr; 
successfully  treated  by  rubbing  them  with  f 
powdered  gum,  and,  when  intimately  mixij 
adding  at  once,  with  rapid  trituration,  one  a] 
a  half  times  the  weight  of  the  gum  used, 
water.     By   this   treatment   the  volatile 
is    thoroughly    divided   before   contact  w 
water,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  water  indical 
be  added  at  once,  the  emulsion  will  have  r 
right  preliminary  consistence,  and  unite  w 
and  emulsionize  the  volatile  oils.   If,  howev  | 
but  a  little  water  be  added,  this  will  seize 
the  gum,  forming  a  pilular  mass,  and  throw:  i 
the  volatile  oil  out  of  union.    Such  an  en 
sion  is  more  permanent  when  a  little  fixed 
is  used. 

OLEATA 

OLEATES 

(o-le-a'ta) 

Oleates,  Fr.;  Oleate,  O. 

The  oleates  are  a  class  of  preparations  wb 
were   introduced   to   the   medical  profess 
by  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  in  1872.  They 
usually  solutions  of  certain  bases  in  oleic  a< 
and  are  made  by  triturating  the  solid  s 
stance  with  the  oleic  acid  until  it  is  dissoh 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  application  of  1  j 
should  be  avoided,  and  it  has  been  obserj 
that  the  freshly  precipitated  oxides  of 
metals  dissolve  more  readily  than  those  wl  i 
are  old.    The  title  oleate  is  probably  the  1  ' 
that  could  be  devised,  although  it  must 
understood  that,  as  found  in  the  Phan 
copceias,   they   are   not  pure  chemical  & 
pounds,  but  merely  compounds  of  the  oxi  j 
or  the  alkaloids,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  o . 
acid  dissolved  in  a  great  excess  of  the  latt 

be  separated  by  distillation.  The  process  con! 
in  exposing  the  fatty  matter,  placed  in  layers 
suitable  frames,  to  the  exhalations  from  the  Dow  j 
which  are  absorbed,  and  give  their  character 
odor  to  the  fat.  Another  plan  is  to  expose  a 
nate  layers  of  the  flowers,  and  of  cotton  impiegn 
with  bland  fixed  oil,  to  the  sun,  and  afterwaro, 
express  the  oil  from  the  cotton.  (A.  </•  r.,' 
551.)  The  French  sometimes  give  to  the  spinn  i 
solutions  made  by  extracting  the  odors  from  rais 
oils  with  alcohol  the  name  of  Essences. 

2L.  Wolff  published  a  process  for  obtaining 
oleates,  as  follows:    One  part  of  _  Castile  soap 
dium  oleopalmitate)   is  dissolved  in  eight  pari, 
water,  the  solution  so  obtained  is  allowed  to 
and  stand  for  24  hours,  when  there  will  oe  » 
siderable    deposit   of    sodium   palmitate.  wui 
supernatant  liquor,  containing  mostly  so?*111™,,, 
is  drawn  off  and  then  decomposed  witn  a 
trated  solution  of  a  metallic  salt  which,  "  | 
able,   should   contain   no   free  acid  to  pre" 
formation    of    free    oleo-palmitic   acid.  ed 
deposit  of  oleo-palmitate  so  derived  is  arai 
pressed  out  in  the  strainer,  and  the  adhere" 
evaporated  in  a  water  bath ;  after  this  " 
solved  in  about  six  to  eight  times  its  qua"  , 
petroleum  benzin,  and  the  insoluble  Paiml""deca 
to   subside,    while   the   solution  of  °'e«e  ted 
therefrom  Is  filtered  off.    The  benzin  e^pom 
yield  an  oleate  that  is  entitled  to .  thar  u  gfc 
it  is  a  chemical  combination  and  win  reu> 
and   efficacious.    The   oleates,   so  prepay 
an  amorphous  appearance,  while  tne  v    .  5 
of  a  crystalline  character.    (4.  J-  *  ■• 
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Olcata. — Oleatum  Atropines. 
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Heates  may  be  made  either  by  direct  eom- 
tion  of  the  ingredients  or  by  double  deeom- 
tion.    When  made  by  the  latter  method,  a 
quality  of  oleic  acid  should  be  treated 
the  proper  quantity  of  solution  of  sodium 
oxide,  to  saponify  it,  any  excess  of  the 
being  neutralized  with  a  little  tartaric 
This  soap  solution  is  preferably  used 
ed.1 

M.  Good,  in  making  the  oleates  of  the 
loids,  proposes  the  use  of  sufficient  oleic 
to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  and  then  diluting 
solution  with  a  bland  fixed  oil,  such  as 
md  oil.    (Proc.  Missouri  Pharm.  Associa- 
1891,  p.  65.) 2 


Ipholcic  Acid  and  Sulpholeates. — Sulpholeates, 
lalts  produced  by   the  combination   of  alkalies 
sulpholeic  acid,  have  come  into  use  on  account 
eir  ability  to  dissolve  many  substances  or  hold 
In   suspension    as    emulsifying    agents.  Sul- 
acid  is  prepared  as  follows.    Castor,  almond, 
her  fixed  oil  is  gradually  mixed  with  30  or  40 
of  concentrated  sulphuric   acid,   the  mixture 
cooled,  if  necessary,  with  ice,   to  prevent  a 
temperature  above  50°   C.   (122°  F.).  The 
ion,  which  at  first  is  quite  violent,  is  allowed  to 
for  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  after  which  the 
re  of  acid  and  glycerin  is  decanted,  the  residue 
with  100   parts   of   water,    and    this,  after 
g,  is  also  decanted.    The  resulting  sulpholeic 
is  converted  into  alkaline  sulpholeate  by  the 
ion  of  a  hydroxide  or  carbonate  of  the  required 
From  this  combination  pure  sulpholeic  acid 
tained  by  careful  decomposition  with  sulphuric 
and  agitation  with  purified  benzin  or  ether,  which 
the  acid  on  evaporation  pure  and  anhydrous. 
Rund.,  1885,  p.  154.)     According  to  A.  Mueller 
when  concentrated  and  in  as  pure  a  state 
ossible,  the  sulpholeates,   as   well  as  the  free 
acids  themselves,  mix  readily  and  completely 
a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  for  in- 
with  liquid  hydrocarbons,  particularly  those 
w   boiling   point,    with    chlorine,    iodine,  and 
me  derivatives  of  the  same,   with  ethers  and 
Is,  with  organic  sulphur  compounds,  such  as 
disulphide,  oil  of  mustard,   mercaptan,  etc., 
with   all    essential    oils.    Thev    also  dissolve 
ng  quantities  of  sulphur,  iodoform,  solid  hydro- 
ns,  such  as  naphthalene,  naphthol,  anthracene, 
laraffin,  the  terpenes  and  camphenes.  These  liquid 
es  of  sulpholeates  and  other  bodies  have  the 
t.v  of  forming  emulsions  or  even  clear  solu- 
Wjth  water.    The  limit  of  miscibility  (in  form 
ulsion)   or  solubility  varies  considerably,  and 
as  both  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
oleate  serving  as  a  menstruum,  and  on  certain 
understood  properties  of  the  substances  mixed 

peculiar  behavior  of  the   sulpholeates.  and 
marly   of   the    sulpho-ricinoleate    of  alkalies, 
as  many  otherwise  insoluble  or  difficultly  solu- 
ubstanees,  as  well  as  their  pronounced  sapo- 
S  character  and  the  great  readiness  with  which 
cake  up  and   combine    with    liquids,    is  said 
nder    them    eminently    suitable    for  various 
lea    and  medicinal  uses, 
liquid  alkaline  salt  which  forms  the  solvent 
med   polysolve    by    A.    Mueller    Jacobs,  who 
es  that  the  sulpholeate  mixtures  will  be  found 
ent  solvents  for  substances  the  employment  of 
in  a  concentrated   condition   is  accompanied 
tain  untoward  effects,  or  may  serve  as  vehicles 
ce  of  vaseline,  oils,  glycerin,  etc.,  in  perfumery, 
"aktng  or  pharmacy.  [Am.  Drug..  1884.  p.  22.) 
prt  Oleas. — Oleate  of  Copper  is  made  by  adding 
»  oleate   to   a   saturated    solution    of  copper 
te,   then   washing    the    precipitate.    It    is  a 
MM  dark  green,  waxy  solid,  and  is  used  chiefly 
e  treatment  of  ringworm. 
A.    H.    Naylor    communicates    the  following 
formulas   for   unofficial   oleates   which  he 
und  In  practice  to  yield  satisfactory  products. 
»ap  used  is  a  genuine  olive  oil  soap  of  high 

and  contains  15  per  cent,  of  water. 
"'"""!  Oleate. — Dissolve  1  oz.  av.  pure  potas- 
sium in  6  fl.  oz.  of  boiling  water  and  pour  the 
™.  while  stirring,  into  a  solution  of  2  oz. 
i  soap  in  10  fl.  oz.  of  boiling  water.  The 
Precipitate  is  washed  with  boiling  water  by 


The  medicinal  properties  of  the  oleates  are, 
of  course,  dependent  upon  the  base,  so  that 
these  preparations  may  be  considered  the 
equivalents  of  the  corresponding  ointments,  over 
which,  however,  they  have  certain  advantages. 
They  are  much  cleaner  and  more  elegant  in 
appearance.  They  seem  to  be  more  irritating 
than  the  ointments,  and,  unless  diluted  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  cotton  seed,  olive,  or  other 
bland  oil,  are,  when  applied  with  friction,  likely 
to  provoke  a  cutaneous  eruption  or  even  pustu- 
lation.  Marshall  recommends  that  they  be 
applied  with  a  brush,  or  gently  spread  over  the 
part  with  one  finger. 

OLEATUM  ATROPIN/C.  U.  S. 

OLEATE  OF  ATROPINE 

(Ol-e-a'tiim  at-rg-pl'na; ) 

Atropinum  Oleicum  ;  Oleate  d'Atropine,  Fr. ;  Atro 
pinoleat,  G. 

*  "Atropine,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  two  cubic  centimeters  [or  32  minims]  ; 
Oleic  Acid,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
grains] ;  Olive  Oil,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains].  Triturate  the  Atropine  in  a  tared 
mortar  with  the  Alcohol,  then  add  about  an 
equal  volume  of  the  Oleic  Acid,  and,  after 
warming  the  mortar,  stir  until  the  Alcohol  has 
evaporated,  add  the  remainder  of  the  Oleic 
Acid,  and  continue  stirring  until  the  Atropine 
is  dissolved;  then  add  sufficient  Olive  Oil  to 
make  the  product  weigh  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]."  U.S. 

Oleate  of  atropine  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for  the  first  time;  alcohol 

decantation,  until  free  from  sulphate,  and  dried 
over  a  water  bath.  The  oleate  is  adhesive,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-grey color,  opaque,  and  weighs  about  2%  oz. 
av.  On  ignition  it  vields  6  per  cent,  of  aluminum 
oxide  (=3.2  per  cent.  Al).  This  oleate  is  used  in 
treating  various  skin  diseases. 

Bismuth  Oleate.— Instead  of  crystallizing  bismuth 
nitrate,  as  suggested  by  L.  VNolff  (see  p.  820  .  the 
snbnitrate  may  advantageously  be  used  as  follows. 
Dissolve  1  oz.  av.  of  bismuth  subnitrare  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  5V2  fl.  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  its  own  volume  of  distilled  water:  then  dilute 
the  solution  with  three  times  its  volume  of  distilled 
water,  and  pour  it,  hot  and  while  stirring  into  a 
hot  solution  of  3  oz.  av  of  soap  and  24  fl.  oz  oi 
water.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water 
bv  decantation.  and  dried  over  a  water  bath.  The 
yield  of  dry  oleate  is  about  3  oz.  av.  It  has  a 
light  citron  color  and  yields  on  ignition  22  per  rent, 
of  bismuth  oxide  (=20  per  cent.  Bn.  ..  . 

Ferrous  Oleate.— In  spite  of  all  precautions  this 
oleate  undergoes  considerable  osidation  during  t 

tne^^ipltat^Se1,?  £ 

t  8  onIdP  bl  at  once  strongly  expressed  -d  dried 
(in  the  unbroken  state  of  press-cake),  at  a  tempera 

tUr;f"°o""^ngon°the  She*  hand,  is  easily  and 
?ufckV;^e.  by  pouring  4*"~  &  £ 
ir°n  n/eloan  ?n    16   fl    bz    of  boiling   water.  The 

Ho*     Unreadily  soluble  in  fixed  oils. 
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Oleatum  Cocaince, — Hydrargyri. 


PART 


is  used  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid, 
and  olive  oil  is  added  to  obviate  the  likelihood 
of  producing  a  cutaneous  eruption  when  the 
oleate  is  applied  to  the  skin  by  friction;  undi- 
luted oleic  acid  is  often  irritating.  It  is  used  to 
obtain  the  local  effects  of  atropine  by  inunc- 
tion. 

OLEATUM  COCAIN/E.  U.  S. 

OLEATE  OF  COCAINE 

(6l-§-a'tum  co-ca-I'nae) 

Cocainum  Oleicum  ;  Oleate  de  Cocaine,  Fr. ;  Cocain- 
oleat,  G. 

*"  Cocaine,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81  minims] ; 
Oleic  Acid,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
334  grains] ;  Olive  Oil,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains].  Triturate  the  Cocaine  in  a  tared 
mortar  with  the  Alcohol,  then  add  about  an 
equal  volume  of  the  Oleic  Acid,  and,  after 
warming  the  mortar,  stir  until  the  Alcohol 
has  evaporated,  add  the  remainder  of  the  Oleic 
Acid,  and  continue  stirring  until  the  Cocaine 
is  dissolved;  then  add  sufficient  Olive  Oil  to 
make  the  product  weigh  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ."   V.  S. 

Oleate  of  cocaine  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  to  provide  a  preparation 
which  could  be  applied  locally.  The  alcohol 
and  olive  oil  are  used  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  were  added  to  oleic  acid  and  atro- 
pine in  the  oleate  of  atropine.  (See  Oleatum 
Atropines. ) 

OLEATUM  HYDRARGYRI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

OLEATE  OF  MERCURY 

(6-le-a'tum  hy-driir'gy-ri ) 

"Precipitated  Mercuric  Oleate,  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium 
oleate."  Br. 

Hydrargyri  Oleas,  Br.;  Mercuric  Oleate;  Hy- 
drargyrum Oleicum ;  Oleate  de  Mercure,  Fr  •  Oel- 
saures  Quecksilber,  Quecksilberoleat,  Mercurioie'at,  ff. 

*  "  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, twenty-five  grammes  [or  386  grains] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or 
406  minims] ;  Oleic  Acid,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  the  Yellow  Mer- 
curic Oxide  with  the  Distilled  Water  in  a  tared 
mortar;  add  seventy  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
av.,  205  grains]  of  Oleic  Acid,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly ;  warm  the  mortar  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  stir  occasionally 
until  the  water  has  evaporated,  then  add,  if 
necessary,  Oleic  Acid  to  make  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains],  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Avoid  contact  with  metallic 
utensils;  preserve  the  Oleate  in  tightly  stop- 
pered bottles."  U.  S. 


"  Mercuric  Chloride,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
32  grammes;  Hard  Soap,  powdered,  2  ounc 
(Imp.)  or  64  grammes;  Oleic  Acid,  1  ft.  drach 
(Imp.  meas.)    or  4  cubic  centimetres;  D 
tilled   Water,   boiling,   a   sufficient  quanti, 
Dissolve  the  Mercuric  Chloride  in  ten  flit 
ounces   (Imp.  meas.)   or  three  hundred  a 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Wat 
Triturate  the  Oleic  Acid  with  the  Hard  Sof 
and  dissolve  the  product  in  eleven  fluid  oum 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-i 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water. 
the  solutions ;  boil  for  ten  minutes ;  set  as: 
for  the  mercuric  oleate  to  deposit;  decant 
supernatant  liquid;  wash  the  precipitated ole 
with  hot  Distilled  Water  until  the  decan 
liquid  affords  little  or  no  reaction  for  chlori 
and  then  dry  it  on  a  water-bath."  Br.  It 
"  a  substance  of  unctuous  consistence,  hav 
a  light  greyish-yellow  color,  liable  to  darl 
by  keeping.    It  has  a  somewhat  saponacei 
odor."  Br. 

This  oleate  is  now  made  with  25  per  cent, 
mercuric  oxide,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  o 
that  of  the  previous  pharmacopoeia.  Watei 
used  in  this  oleate  in  order  to  facilitate  c< 
bination. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  by  Mars! 
in  1872.    If  made  from  oleic  acid  which 
been  purified  from  the  usual  eontaminati 
(palmitic  and  stearic  acids),  it  is  a  clear  ; 
lowish  liquid  of  a  thick  consistence  and  hav 
the  peculiar  odor  of  oleic  acid.   As  usiu 
seen,  however,  it  is  of  the  consistence  i 
appearance  of  petrolatum,  due  to  the  prese 
of  small  quantities  of  mercuric  palmitate  : 
stearate.    (See  Acidum  Oleicum,  p.  56.) 
formula  of  a  normal  oleate  of  mercury  wc 
be    (Ci8H3302)sHg.     For  its  formation 
should  reckon  for  every  25  parts  of  merci 
oxide  from  65  to  66  parts  of  oleic  acid.  T! 
oleic  acid  is  intentionally  present  in  this  U 
preparation,  which  is  known  frequently  as 
per  cent,  oleate  of  mercury."    In  making 
preparation,   care  must  be  exercised  m 
selection  of  the  oleic  acid,  and  to  avoid 
ceeding  the  degree  of  heat  directed  in  .the 
cial  process;  indeed,  our  experience  has  c 
that  it  keeps  better  if  made  by  the  cold  I 
cess, — i.e.,  by  simply  mixing  the  freshly  ] 
cipitated  yellow  oxide  with  the  oleic  acid, 
allowing  them  to  stand  at  ordinary  temp 
tures  until  the  precipitate  has  dissolved. 
British  preparation  is  modelled  after  ol 
maker's  process.     The   precipitated  mere 
oleate  is  difficult  to  free  from  water,  ant 
prone  to  change.    In  time,  even  with  the  1 
oleic  acid  that  can  be  procured,  some  dec 
position  will  take  place,  and  metallic  mere 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  contau 
bottle.    The  rapidity  of  the  change  will  W 
proportion  to  the  impurities  in  the  oleic  i 
and  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  Bering 
process,  by  the  double  decomposition  ol  p° 
sium  oleate  and  mercuric  nitrate,  is  comineu 
by  Edel.   (See  West.  Drug.,  1894,  85.) 
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Uses. — This  preparation  may  often  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  mercurial  ointment, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties, except  that  it  is  more  readily  absorbed, 
lind  therefore  more  effective.  It  has  been 
[specially  commended  by  Marshall  in  cases  of 
Ylironically  inflamed  joints,  and  in  hordeolum, 
Indurations  after  abscesses,  and  various  other 
forms  of  superficial  local  inflammations  of  a 
jlow  type;  also  in  sycosis,  tinea,  psoriasis, 
\czema,  and  as  a  constitutional  alterative  in 
lereditary  syphilis.  For  many  purposes  it  is 
liuch  improved  by  dissolving  in  every  drachm 
If  it  one  grain  of  morphine.  The  alkaloid 
pelf  must  be  used  in  such  cases,  as  its  salts 
]re  not  soluble  in  oleic  acid. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  V:  S.J 
I'nguentum  Hydrargyri,  U.  8.;  Unguentum  Hy- 
|rargyri  Oleatis,  Br. 

OLEATUM  QU1NIN/E.  U.  S. 

OLEATE  OF  QUININE 

(6l-e-a'tum  qui-ni'nse) 

JChininum  Oleicum;  Oleate  de  Quinine,  Fr. ;  Chlnin- 
|eat,  0. 

Quinine,  twenty-five  grammes  [or  386 
bins] ;  Oleic  Acid,  seventy-five  grammes  [or 
jounces  av.,  282  grains],  to  make  one  hundred, 
rammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Trit- 
jate  the  Quinine  in  a  warm  mortar  with  a 
lall  quantity  of  the  Oleic  Acid  to  a  smooth 
ste.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Oleic 
oid,  previously  warmed,  and  stir  frequently, 
Iitil  the  Quinine  is  dissolved."  U.  S. 
iThis  oleate  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P. 
|th  Rev.)  to  provide  a  convenient  prepara- 
|)n  for  the  local  application  of  the  alkaloid 
|inine. 

OLEATUM  VERATRINCE.  U.  S. 

OLEATE  OF  VERATRINE 

(5-le-a'tum  ver-a-trl'nse ) 

IVeratrlnum  Oleicum;  Oleate  de  Veratrine,  Fr.; 
Iisaures  Veratrln,  Veratrinoleat,  G. 

I*  "  Veratrine,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains] ; 
|eic  Acid,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
lains] ;  Olive  Oil,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
like  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
|1  grains].  Triturate  the  Veratrine  in  a 
red  mortar  with  about  five  cubic  centimeters 
jr  81  minims]  of  Obve  Oil,  and,  after  warm- 
It  the  mortar,  add  the  Oleic  Acid,  and  con- 
Jue  stirring  until  the  Veratrine  is  dissolved; 
In  add  sufficient  Olive  Oil  to  make  the  pro- 
let  weigh  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
I  231  grains]."  U.  S. 

■This  preparation  is  simply  a  solution  of  the 
faloid  in  oleic  acid  and  olive  oil.  (See 
Wtum  Atropines).  It  may  be  used  instead  of 
Jtment  of  veratrine,  but  is  exactly  half 
I  strength.  It  is  well  adapted  for  obtaining 
|  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  an 
Plication  of  veratrine  by  inunction.  (See 


Yeratrina.)  When  the  veratrine  is  to  be  used 
as  a  counter-irritant,  the  ointment  is  prefer- 
able, because  less  favorable  to  the  absorption 
of  the  alkaloid.  The  oleate  of  morphine  is 
made  in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same 
way  as  is  oleate  of  veratrine. 

OLEORESINA  ASPIDII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

OLEORESIN  OF  ASPIDIUM 

(6-le-0-re?'i-na  as-pld'i-i) 

Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum,  Br.;  Oleoresina 
Filicis,  Pharm.  1870;  Liquid  Extract  of  Male  Fern. 
Oil  of  Fern;  Oleum  Filicis  Maris;  Extrait  de  Fou- 
gore  Male.  Fr.  Cod.;  Extractum  Filicis,  P.  G. ;  Earn- 
extrakt.  Wurmfarnextrakt,  Wurmfarnol,  G. ;  Estratto 
de  felce  maschio  etero,  It.;  Extracto  etereo  de 
helecho  macho,  Sp. 

*  "Aspidium,  recently  reduced  to  No.  40 
powder,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17  oimces 
av.,  279  grains]  ;  Acetone,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Introduce  the  Aspidium  into  a  cylin- 
drical glass  percolator,  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  arranged  with  a  cover  and  a  recep- 
tacle suitable  for  volatile  liquids.  Pack  the 
powder  firmly,  and  percolate  slowly  with  Ace- 
tone, added  in  successive  portions,  until  the 
Aspidium  is  exhausted.  Recover  the  greater 
part  of  the  Acetone  from  the  percolate  by  dis- 
tillation on  a  water-bath,  and,  having  trans- 
ferred the  residue  to  a  dish,  allow  the  re- 
maining Acetone  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  a  warm  place.  Keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 

Note.— Oleoresin  of  Aspidium  usually  de- 
posits, on  standing,  a  granular,  crystalline 
substance.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  liquid  portion  before  use."  U.  S. 

"Exhaust  Male  Fern  Rhizome,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  Ether,  by  percolation;  evaporate 
the  Ether  from  the  clear  percolate  on  a  water- 
bath  or  by  distillation,  until  an  oily  Extract 
remains."  Br. 

This  is  the  only  preparation  ot  inaie  tern 
which  should  be  used;  in  its  making  aspidium 
which  is  green  in  color  and  recently  collected 
should  be  employed.  It  is  a  thick,  dark  green 
liquid,  usuallv  containing  a  granular  deposit 
of  filicic  acid,  which  is  regarded  as  the  active 
ingredient  and  should  not  be  separated,  t  or  a 
method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  filicic 
acid  by  Daccomo  and  Scoecianti,  see  /  h 
Central.,  1896,  208.  Wm.  Greenewa  t 
found  both  the  liquid  and  the  sediment  effec- 
tive tamicides,  the  sediment  somewhat  the  moic 
active  It  has  the  odor  of  fern,  and  a  nau- 
seous, bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Accord- 
ng  to  Hayes,  when  an  absolutely  dry .root  and 
an  anhydrous  ether  (containing  but  httl ako 
hoi)  of  a  specific  gravity  below  0.,2S  are  used, 
fhe  oleoresin  remains  clear.  Kramer  states 
that  a  very  active  extract  of  male  tern  may 
be  prepared  by  exhausting  with  ether  the  fresh 
tcTrtoes  collected  in  May  or  OcWber 
freed  from  scales  and  cut  into  small  pieces 
The  ethereal  tincture  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
olace  until  wanted,  when  the  necessary  quantity 
Eld  be  converted  into  extract.    One  dose, 
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two  to  four  drachms,  of  such  an  extract  is  said 
to  have  always  produced  satisfactory  results. 
(Ph.  Cb.,  xxv.  578.)  Oleoresin  of  male  fern 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  market  containing 
noticeable  proportions  of  copper,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  colored  green  artificially. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc),  administered  in  gelatin  capsules. 

OLEORESINA  CAPSICI.  U.  S. 

OLEORESIN  OF  CAPSICUM 

(5-le-o-res'i-na  cap'si-ei) 

Ol^oresine  (Extrait  etMre)  de  Capsique,  Fr. ;  Span- 
ischpfeffer-Oelharz,  Aetherisehes  Spaniscbpfeffer-ex- 
trakt,  G. 

*  "  Capsicum,  in  No.  40  powder,  five  hundred 
grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ;  Ace- 
tone, a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Cap- 
sicum into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock,  and  arranged  with  a 
cover  and  a  receptacle  suitable  for  volatile 
liquids.  Pack  the  poAvder  firmly,  and  percolate 
slowly  with  Acetone,  added  in  successive  por- 
tions, until  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  percolate  have 
been  obtained.  Recover  the  greater  part  of  the 
Acetone  from  the  percolate  by  distillation  on 
a  water-bath,  and,  having  transferred  the  resi- 
due to  a  dish,  allow  the  remaining  Acetone 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm  place. 
Then  pour  off  the  liquid  portion,  transfer  the 
remainder  to  a  glass  funnel  provided  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  and  when  the  separated  fatty 
matter  (which  is  to  be  rejected)  has  been  com- 
pletely drained,  mix  the  liquid  portions  to- 
gether. Keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle."  U.  S. 

The  active  principle  of  capsicum,  called 
capsicin,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  wholly 
extracted  in  the  process.  Its  precise  nature 
has  not  been  determined.  (See  Capsicum.) 
After  the  concentration  of  the  acetone  solution, 
a  solid  fatty  matter  separates  on  standing,  but 
a  portion  of  fixed  oil  probably  still  remains. 
The  preparation  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  capable 
however,  of  being  dropped,  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  and,  though  opaque  in  mass,  yet 
transparent  in  thin  layers.  It  has  not  very 
decidedly  the  odor  of  capsicum,  but  to  the 
taste  is  intensely  pungent.  W.  C.  Alpers 
found  a  capsicum  which  yielded  16  per  cent,  of 
oleoresin;  the  statement  has  been  frequently 
made  that  5  per  cent,  is  the  usual  yield. 
(M.  R.,  1896,  593.)  It  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed to  give  locally  stimulant  properties  to 
substances  administered  internally  in  a  pilular 
form,  in  cases  of  gastric  insensibility  and  ex- 
cessive flatulence.  One  drop  given  three  times  a 
day  has  produced  cystic  irritation  and  stran- 
gury. It  may  be  used  also  as  a  powerful  rube- 
facient, diluted  with  olive  oil  or  soap  liniment. 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one  minim  (0.015 
to  0.06  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Capsici,  U.  8. 


OLEORESINA  CUBEB^E.  U.  S. 

OLEORESIN  OF  CUBEB 

(6-le-0-res'i-na  eu-be'bae) 

Extractum  Cubebse  ^Ethereum ;  016or6sine  de 
Cubebe,  Fr. ;  Extractum  Cubebarum,  P.  G.;  Aether- 
isehes Kubebenextrakt,  Kubebenextrakt,  G. 

*  "  Cubeb,  in  No.  30  powder,  five  hundred 
grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ;  Alco- 
hol, a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Cubeb 
into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  pack  the 
powder  firmly,  and  percolate  slowly  with  Alco- 
hol, added  in  successive  portions,  until  the 
Cubeb  is  exhausted.  Recover  the  greater  pa: 
of  the  Alcohol  from  the  percolate  by  distilla- 
tion on  a  water-bath,  and,  having  transferred 
the  residue  to  a  dish,  allow  the  remaining 
Alcohol  to  evaporate,  with  constant  stirring 
in  a  warm  place.  Keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  well 
stoppered  bottle. 

Note. — Oleoresin  of  Cubeb  deposits,  aftei 
standing  for  some  time,  a  waxy  and  crystalhn 
matter,  which  should  be  rejected,  the  liqui 
portion  only  being  used."   U.  S. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  menstruum  fo 
this  oleoresin  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  alcohc 
now  being  used  instead  of  ether  or  acetone 
The  use  of  alcohol  was  suggested  by  E.  E 
Squibb.  This  oleoresin  consists  mainly  of  tb 
volatile  oil  and  resin,  with  a  portion  of  the  cube 
bin  and  waxy  matter  of  the  cubeb.  The  consis 
ence  differs  according  to  the  character  of  tl 
cubeb  employed,  its  degree  of  fluidity  _  bem 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  volatile  o 
contained  in  the  medicine.  The  color 
usually  blackish  brown,  with  more  or  less  of 
greenish  hue,  according  to  the  quantity  ( 
chlorophyll  present,  which  varies  with  the  cha 
acter  of  the  cubeb,  and  with  that  of  the  mei 
struum,  pure  ether  extracting  the  green  colo, 
ing  matter  preferably,  while  alcohol  extrac 
the  brown;  unripe  fruit  or  berries  yield  mo 
chlorophyll  than  ripe  fruit.  Cubeb  yiel< 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  its  weight  < 
the  oleoresin.  The  preparation  deposits  wjU 
matter  and  crystals  of  cubebin  on  standm 
which  should  be  separated ;  its  efficacy  is  n 
impaired  on  this  account.  It  was  first  inn 
duced  into  use  by  Procter.  (A.  J.  P>  XV1 
168.)  .      ,  , 

From  carefully  conducted  experiments 
F.  V.  Heydenreich,  it  would  appear  that,  1 
the  various  constituents  of  cubeb  contained 
the  official  oleoresin,  the  cubebin  has  no  pq 
ceptible  effect  in  the  dose  of  the  mecuci 
ordinarily  given,  that  the  volatile  oil  is  sunn 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and,  finally.  . 
the  soft  resin  has  all  the  diuretic  propern 
of  the  cubeb.    Of  the  last-mentioned  ingi 
dient,  twenty  grains   (1.3  Gm.)  f*** J 
two  hours  until  five  doses  were  taken  *> 
erably  increased  the  secretion  of  urine'  jj, 
ducing  at  the  same  time  a  slight  owenmg 
sation  in  the  passage,  which  ceased  w» 
diuretic  action.    Pushed  beyond  this  amoui 
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occasioned  severe  irritation  of  the  urinary 
ssages,  with  some  fever.    (Ibid.  Jan.  1868, 
:) 

This  oleoresin,  as  it  occurs  in  the  market, 
has  a  thin  consistence.    In  one  specimen 
-eighths  of  its  weight  were  lost  in  a  short 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
improperly  left  in  the  product. 
ose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6 
given  suspended  in  water,  or  mixed  with 
dered  sugar. 

Prep. — Troehisci  Cubebos,  V.  8. 

OLEORESINA  LUPULINI.  U.  S. 

OLEORESIN  OF  LUPULIN 

( 6-le-6-re$'i-na  lu-pu-li'ni ) 

leoresina  Lupuliuce,  Phurm.  1870  ;  Extractum 
ullnl  .SSthereum  ;  OlSoresine  de  Lupuliue,  Fr.; 
herisches  Lupulinextrakt,  (?. 

Lupulin,  five  hundred  grammes   [or  17 
ices  av.,  279  grains] ;  Acetone,  a  sufficient 
ntity.    Introduce  the  Lupulin  into  a  cylin- 
eal  glass  percolator,  provided  with  a  stop- 
and  arranged  with  a  cover  and  a  recep- 
suitable  for  volatile  liquids.    Press  the 
der  very  lightly,  and  percolate  slowly  with 
tone,  added  in  successive  portions,  until  the 
oulin  is  exhausted.     Recover  the  greater 
of  the  Acetone  from  the  percolate  by  dis- 
tion  on  a  water-bath,  and,  having  trans- 
ed  the  residue  to  a  dish,  allow  the  re- 
ining Acetone  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
warm  place.     Keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a 
stoppered  bottle."  U.  S. 
upulin  yields  its  volatile  oil  and  resin,  as 
as  any  other  active  principle  it  may  con- 
to  acetone,  and  the  resulting  oleoresin  con- 
utes  about  three-eighths,  or  somewhat  less 
one-half,  of  the  original  drug.    It  is  of 
ery  thick,  semi-fluid  consistence,  so  thick, 
eed,  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  admin- 
ed  by  drops.    Its  color  is  almost  black  in 
s,  but  a  rich  reddish  brown  in  thin  layers. 
ias  the  odor  and  taste  of  lupulin,  and  pos- 
es all  its  medicinal  properties.    It  may  be 
t  conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of 
made  with  powdered   licorice   root,  or 
r  proper  excipient. 

ose,  from  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3 


OLEORESINA  PIPERIS.  U.  S. 

OLEORESIN  OF  PEPPER 

(0-le-6-res'i-na  plp'e-ris) 

£??ct™  Piperis   Fluidum,    U.    8.    1850;  Fluid 
ran  of  Black  Pepper;  01eor£sine  de  Poivre  noir, 
Aethensches-Pfefferextrakt,  Gf. 

"Pepper,  in  No.  40  powder,  five  hundred 
mmes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ; 
!t°ne,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the 
>Per  into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator, 
,vWed  with  a  stop-cock,  and  arranged  with 


a  cover  and  a  receptacle  for  volatile  liquids. 
Pack  the  powder  firmly,  and  percolate  slowly 
with  Acetone,  added  in  successive  portions, 
until  the  Pepper  is  exhausted.  Recover  the 
greater  part  of  the  Acetone  from  the  perco- 
late by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  and, 
having  transferred  the  residue  to  a  dish, 
set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  the  re- 
maining Acetone  has  evaporated,  and  the  de- 
position of  crystals  of  piperin  has  ceased. 
Lastly,  separate  the  Oleoresin  from  the  piperin 
by  straining  through  purified  cotton.  Keep  the 
Oleoresin  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle."    U.  S. 

A  substance  has  long  been  in  use  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  black  pepper,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  and  resin 
of  the  pepper,  and  belonging,  therefore,  to  the 
oleoresins.  As  usually  found,  it  is  almost 
black  and  of  a  thickish  consistence,  and  is  a 
residue  of  the  process  for  preparing  piperin. 
The  official  oleoresin  made  with  acetone  has  the 
same  general  character,  but  is  more  fluid  and 
of  more  uniform  strength,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  preferred.  It  contains  almost  all  the 
volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin  of  black  pepper,  with 
little  of  the  piperin,  and,  as  the  last-mentioned 
principle,  when  quite  pure,  is  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, the  extract  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  virtues  of  the  fruit.  The  color  is 
greener  than  that  of  the  common  oil  of  black 
pepper,  and  not  so  dark,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  solvent  dissolves  the  green  more  readily 
than  the  brown  coloring  matter.  A  pound  of 
black  pepper  yields  about  six  drachms  of  the 
oleoresin.  . 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one  minim  (0.015 
to  0.06  Co.),  in  emulsion  or  pill. 

OLEORESINA  Z1NGIBERIS.  U.  S. 

OLEORESIN  OF  dlNGER 

(o-lp-o-res'i-na  zin-gib'o-ris) 

Extractum  Zlngiberis  .Ethereum  ;  Oleoresine  ( PI- 
pefoide)  de  Ghigembre,  Fr.;  Zingiberln,  Aetherlsches 
Ingwerextiakt,  Q. 

*"  Ginger,  in  No.  60  powder,  five  hundred 
grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ;  Ace- 
tone, a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Win- 
ger into  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  arranged  with  a  cover 
and  a  receptacle  suitable  for  volatile  liquids 
Pack  the  powder  firmly,  and  percolate  slowlj 
with  Acetone,  added  in  successive  Potions, 
until  the  Ginger  is  exhausted.  Recover  the 
™e  ter  part  of  the  Acetone  from  the  percolate 
by  distillation  on  a  water-bath.  and,  hjnng 
transferred  the  residue  to  a  dish,  alio*  the 
renmining  Acetone  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
In  a  warm  place.  Keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle."   U.  S. 

In  the  U.  S.  formula  of  ISrO  toi  .tfiis 
preparation  alcohol  was  used  in  connection 
with  ether,  on  the  score  of  economy:  it  was 
add ed  in  order  to  displace  the  ether  and  thus 
save  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  more 
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costly  fluid.  A  little  of  the  alcohol  mixed 
with  the  ether  at  their  surface  of  contact.  In 
the  present  process  both  ether  and  alcohol  have 
been  replaced  by  the  new  solvent,  acetone. 
The  whole  of  the  virtues  of  the  root  are  ex- 
tracted in  this  preparation,  as  the  residuary 
ginger  is  nearly  or  quite  tasteless.  The  oleo- 
resin  constitutes  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
root.  It  is  the  piperoid  of  ginger  of  Beral. 
(Soubeiran's  Traite  de  Pharm.,  i.  371.)  It 
is  a  clear,  dark-brown  liquid,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence (though  capable  of  being  dropped), 
with  the  flavor  of  ginger,  and  very  pungent. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  minim  (0.03  to  0.06 
Cc),  well  diluted. 

OLEORESIN/E. 

OLEORESINS 

(o-le-o-reYi-nae) 

OlSo-rSslnes,  Extraits  ethgrgs,  Fr. ;  Oelharze,  Aether- 
ische  Extrakte,  G. 

The  oleorasins,  as  a  class  of  preparations, 
were  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
at  the  revision  of  1860,  having  been  previously 
classed  with  the  Fluidextracts.  Their  pecu- 
liarity is  that  they  consist  of  principles  which, 
when  extracted  by  means  of  ether,  alcohol,  or 
acetone,  retain  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  property  of  self- 
preservation,  differing  from  the  fluidextracts 
in  not  having  a  definite  relation  of  strength  to 
the  drug.  They  consist  chiefly,  as  their  name 
implies,  of  oil,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  holding 
resin  and  sometimes  other  active  matter  in 
solution.  Their  preparation  is  very  simple, 
consisting  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  medicine 
employed  with  acetone  or  alcohol  by  means  of 
percolation,  and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  menstruum.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
volatility  of  the  solvent,  it  may  in  great  meas- 
ure be  recovered  by  distillation,  thus  very  mate- 
rially diminishing  the  costliness  of  the  process. 
It  is  proper  not  to  continue  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  the  distillation  until  the  whole  of  the 
solvent  is  driven  over,  lest,  towards  the  close, 
a  portion  of  the  volatile  matters  also  should 
pass,  and  the  strength  of  the  oleoresin  be 
impaired.  Hence  in  every  instance  the  last 
portions  of  the  menstruum  are  allowed  to 
separate  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Petro- 
leum benzin  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  other  solvents  in  these  preparations,  but 
shoiild  not  be  permitted  to  supersede  them  until 
officially  sanctioned.  Acetone  has  replaced 
ether  in  most  of  the  formulas  of  the  TJ.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.) .   Oleoresin  of  cubeb  is  made  with  alcohol. 

OLEUM  ADIPIS.  U.  S. 

LARD  OIL 

(5'le-fim  ad'j-pis) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  lard  at  a  low 
temperature."   TJ.  S. 

Hulle  de  Graisse,  Fr. ;  Sehmalzol,  Speckol,  G. 


Lard  oil  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  this;  j 
country  by  exposing  lard  to  low  temperatures;  | 
and  then  subjecting  it  to  very  powerful  pres-j 
sure.    In  this  way  the  stearin  of  the  lard  ifl 
separated  from  the  olein,  the  latter  oozing  oui; 
from  the  presses  in  the  fonn  of  a  yellowish- 
white  oil,  while  the  stearin  is  thrown  into  thil 
market  in  hard  cakes,  and  is  largely  used  hj 
making  soap.    (See  Adeps.)    The  exportation 
of  lard  from  the  United  States  for  the  yea 
ending  June  30,  1904,  amounted  to  561,302,641 
pounds,  valued  at  $46,347,520,  and  that  of 
lard  compounds  and  substitutes  to  53,603,54 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,581,813.    (?7.  S.  Ireasur] 
Statistical  Beports.) 

Properties. — Lard  oil  is  "  a  colorless  o| 
pale  yellow,  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  ode 
and  a  bland  taste.    Specific  gravity:  0.905  t 
0.915  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    At  a  temperatu 
a  little  below  10°  C.  (50°  F.),  it  usually  conj 
mences  to  deposit  a  white,  granular  fat,  an!| 
at  or  near  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  it  forms  a  soli 
white  mass.    Lard  oil  is  almost  insoluble  i 
cold  alcohol  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boilii 
alcohol;   easily  soluble  in  ether,  chlorof on , 
benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide.   If  5  Cc. 
the  Oil  be  thoroughly  shaken  in  a  test-tube  wi 
5  Cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitra ; 
(made  by  dissolving  0.1  Gm.  of  silver  nitra  j 
in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  adding  2  drops 
nitric  acid),  and  the  mixture  heated  for  abo 
five  minutes  on  a  water-bath,  the  Oil  shop 
remain  nearly  or  quite  colorless,  not  acqumi 
a  reddish  or  brown  color  (absence  of  moj 
than   about  5  percent,  of  cotton  seed  oii 
The  Oil  should  be  completely  saponifiable  wi  j 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  the  ij 
suiting  soap  should  be  completely  soluble 
water,   without  separation  of  an  oily  lajj 
(absence  of  mineral  oils).    If  2  Cc.  of  La- 
Oil  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  Cc.  of  eqi 
volumes  of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulpbi 
containing  1  percent,  of  sulphur  in  soluti< 
and  the  test-tube  be  immersed  to  one-third 
one-half  its  depth  in  boiling  salt  water,  no  w 
dish  color  should  develop  in  from  ten  to  fine 
minutes  (absence  of  cotton  seed  oil  or  of  certt, 
other  fats).    Lard  Oil  saponified  by  alcoho 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  sapo 
fication  value  of  195  to  197  (see  Part  III,  T. 
No.  99).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  Lard  Oil  be  dissoh 
in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  in  a  250  Cc.  bot; 
or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  eqi 
volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  and  alcohc 
mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added,  and  if,  at 
standing  for  four  hours  protected  from i  ' 
light,  20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  be  add; 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  watf 
on  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  ten 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  au  ioct 
value  of  not  less  than  56  nor  more  than 
should  be  obtained  (see  Part  III,  Test 
51)."  TJ.  S.    It  is  not  pure  olein,  but  eonta 
varying  proportions  of  stearin,  and  issor 
times  adulterated  with  paraffin  oil.  " 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  tor 
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rpose  of  rendering  the  ointment  of  mercuric 

!iofter  and  smoother  in  consistence,  but 
ot  retained  in  the  process  of  the  U.  S. 
Rev.)  mainly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
ning  it  of  sufficient  purity  in  commerce. 
—Lard  oil  is  a  bland,  fatty  liquid, 
:  of  active  medicinal  properties,  and 
d  solely  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
>LEUM  /ETHEREUM.  U.  S. 
ETHEREAL  OIL 
(5'le-um  »-the're-tlin ) 
ilatile  liquid  consisting  of  equal  volumes 
y  oil  of  wine  and  ether."  V.  S. 
Vlni  ;  Heavy  Oil  of  Wine ;  Huile  d'Ether, 
!  Vin  pesante,  Huile  volatile  eth6ree,  Fr. ; 
Weinol,  O. 
sohol,  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] ;  Sulphuric 
ne  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
ces,  6£  fluidrachms] ;  Distilled  Water, 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  400  minims]  ; 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Add  the  Sul- 
Acid  slowly  to  the  Alcohol,  mix  them 
hly  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand, 
osed  flask,  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
le  liquid  is  clear;  then  pour  the  clear 
ato  a  tubulated  retort  of  such  capacity 
3  mixture  shall  nearly  fill  it.  Insert  a 
neter  through  the  tubulure,  so  that  the 
lall  be  deeply  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
•ring  connected  the  retort  with  a  well- 
condenser,  and  also  having  connected 
le  receiver  a  bent  glass  tube  for  con- 
the  uncondensed  gases  into  water, 
>y  means  of  a  sand-bath,  at  a  tempera- 
Jtween  150°  and  100°  C.  (302°  and 
•  )>  until  oily  drops  cease  to  come  over, 
I  a  black  froth,  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
iegins  to  rise  in  the  retort.  Separate 
low,  ethereal  liquid  from  the  distillate, 
pose  it  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours, 
lallow  dish.  Then  transfer  it  to  a  wet 
and,  when  the  aqueous  portion  has 
I  off,  wash  the  oil  which  is  left  on  the 
vith  the  Distilled  Water,  which  should 
cold  as  possible.  When  this  also  has 
1  off,  transfer  the  oil  to  a  graduated 
'e,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of 
Keep  the  product  in  small,  glass-stop- 
vials,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 
he  consolidation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
is  this  valuable  remedy  was  omitted, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  its 
antispasmodic  virtues,  partly  from  its 
iveness  when  properly  made  and  its 
y  to  spontaneous  change,  and  partly, 
rcr,  because  not  only  is  it  often  adul- 
but  other  compounds  are  substituted 
The  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S. 
&  Rev.)  decided  to  retain  it. 
object  of  allowing  the  mixture  of  acid 
kohol  to  stand  is  to  allow  the  lead  sul- 
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which  is  usually  present  in  commercial 


sulphuric  acid  to  deposit,  for,  according  to 
E.  R.  Squibb,  its  presence  in  the  retort  causes 
the  mixture  to  froth  over,  and  this  necessitates 
a  suspension  of  the  process  so  much  sooner 
as  greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  product  the 
materials  are  capable  of  affording.  The  in- 
crease of  oil  resulting  from  this  simple  modi- 
fication of  the  process  is  said  to  be  one-third. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  decreased. 
By  wetting  the  filter,  the  oil  is  prevented  from 
passing  along  with  the  water.  Finally,  the  oil 
is  now  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
measure  of  stronger  ether,  as  this  has  been 
found  to  be  of  great  value  in  aiding  in  its 
preservation. 

When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  a  large  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  there  are  formed  towards 
the  clese  of  the  distillation  sulphurous  acid, 
heavy  oil  of  wine,  olefiant  gas,  and  resino- 
carbonaceous  matter.  The  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation is  generally  in  two  layers,  one  con- 
sisting of  water  holding  sulphurous  acid  in 
solution,  and  the  other,  of  ether  containing  the 
heavy  oil  of  wine.  According  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Squibb,  the  sp.  gr.  of  these  two  layers 
is  so  nearly  equal  that  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  is  uppermost,  so  that  the 
direction  in  the  old  formula  to  separate  the 
supernatant  liquor  is  incorrect,  and  has  been 
superseded  by  the  present,  to  separate  the  yel- 
low ethereal  liquid,— the  color  and  other  sensible 
properties  being  considered  sufficiently  distinc- 
tive. After  separation,  the  liquid  is  exposed 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  ether  by  evaporation,  and  the 
oil  which  is  left  is  washed  with  water,  in 
order  to  deprive  it  of  all  traces  of  sulphuric 

acid.  . 

The  nature  and  mode  of  formation  ot  neavj 
oil  of  wine  are  generally  believed  to  be  the 
following.  It  has  been  explained  m  a  pre- 
ceding article  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric :  acid 
and  alcohol,  sulphovinic  acid,  CaHsHSCU.  is 
formed.  During  its  progress  this  is  decom- 
posed so  as  to  yield  ether.  When,  however 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  decom- 
posed so  as  to  form  a  small  quantity  of  he 
heavy  oil  of  wine.  This  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
sulphate,  (C2H5)2S04,  ethyl  sulphite,  (CWBb)i 
SOa  (the  sulphurous  acid  having  been  formed 
by  reduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  i ;  always 
is  when  ethylene  is  formed  from  £«*oJV"ift 
polymeric  forms  of  ethylene,  CsH*.  Two  ot 
these  forms  are  known :  etherm,  a  solid  fusing 
at  U0° T  and  boiling  at  260=  C,  and  etherol 
1  liquid.  The  latter  is  by  ^me  considered  to 
have  the  formula  CieHss  or  (t  H .4  b,  an 
mixed  with  the  former  constitutes  the  light 
oTofJne,  which  is  produced  when  the  heavy 
oil  is  heated  with  water  and  alkaline  solutions. 
S  this  case  sulphovinic  acid  is  reproduced, 
and  th  separated  etherol  floats  on  the  surface 
as  an  oily  substance.  Light  od  of  wine,  as 
So.  obtained,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil.    As  ordi- 
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narily  procured  in  the  process  for  preparing 
ether,  it  contains  a  portion  of  that  substance, 
admixed,  according  to  Hartwig  (J.  Pr.  Chem. 
[2],  23,  449),  with  ketones  like  ethyl-arnyl 
ketone  and  methyl-hexyl  ketone  and  mixed 
ethers  like  ethyl-arnyl  ether.  When  the  pure 
light  oil  of  wine  is  kept,  it  deposits  a  stea- 
ropten  (the  etherin  mentioned  above)  called 
concrete  oil  of  wine,  or  oil  of  wine  camphor; 
after  which  the  oil  is  changed,  and  takes  the 
name  of  etherol.  Etherol  is  a  pale  yellow  oily 
liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  0.921,  boiling  point  280°  C.  (536°  F.),  and 
freezing  point— 35°  C.  (—31°  F.).  It  com- 
municates a  greasy  stain  to  paper.  Concrete 
oil  of  wine,  or  etherin,  crystallizes  in  long, 
transparent,  brilliant,  tasteless  prisms,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
having  the  sp.  gr.  0.980.  Squibb  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  composition  of  ethereal  oil, 
and  believes  it,  instead  of  a  sulphate  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  and  sulphite,  to  be  a  sul- 
phovinate  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  fails,  especially  when  pure 
and  recent,  to  give  any  of  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  the  sulphates. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1861. )i 

Properties.— Ethereal  oil  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "A  transparent,  nearly 
colorless,  volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar,  aro- 
matic, ethereal  odor,  and  a  pungent,  refreshing, 
bitter  taste;  neutral  to  drv  litmus  paper. 
Specific  gravity:  0.905  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)." 
U.  S.  The  undiluted  ethereal  oil  (heavy 
oil  of  wine)  is  a  yellowish  neutral  liquid,  pos- 
sessing an  oleaginous  consistence,  a  penetrating 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  rather  sharp  and  bitter 
taste.  It  boils  at  280°  C.  (536°  F.).  Its  sp. 
gr.  is,  according  to  the  U.  S.  P.  1850,  1.096; 
according  to  the  London  College,  after  Hen- 
nell's  results,  1.05.  The  density  obtained  by 
Squibb,  by  following  the  old  formula  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharm.  1850  exactly,  was  1.129.  By 
Dumas  and  Serullas  its  'density  is  stated 
to  be  as  high  as  1.133,  which  is  probably  the 
more  correct  number  for  the  pure  oil  When 
dropped  into  water  it  sinks,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  globule.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  moderately  in  hot  water,  and  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  devoid  of  acid  reac- 
tion,   the    sulphuric    and    sulphurous  acids 

1  Valuable  papers  have  been  contributed  by  C 
Lewis  Diehl  and  John  M.  Maisch  on  this  official 
preparation, — the  former  in  Proc.  A.  Ph  A  1864 
the  latter  In  A.  J.  P.,  1865,  p.  160,  to  which  we 
reter  those  especially  interested  in  its  manufacture. 
In  Diehls  paper  suggestions  are  made  in  reference 
to  the  mode  of  reheating  so  as  properly  to  regulate 
the  temperature.  An  important  fact  was  stated 
by  Maisch,  that  the  ethereal  oil,  in  contact  with 
water,  undergoes  a  decomposition  into  light  oil  of 
wlneand  sulphovinic  acid,  rapidly  and  completely 
if  the  water  s  hot  or  if  the  solution  of  an  alkali 
or  of  an  alkaline  carbona  e  is  used,  and  more  slowly 
Zll],  cold  water  Hence  the  inference  that  the 
fV  gTT°o  the  ethel>ea'  oil,  directed  at  the  close 
n«  ™  Si  S-  Proces?..  should  be  completed  as  rapidly 
?,l,£OS?,,bIe-  £are  shou,d  De  taken  to  protect  the  oil 
,e.  a?>tl0n  of  y?ht  See  a  PaE>er  by  I.  W. 
Brantlel  in  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A..  1903,  263  -  Kebler  Am 
Drug..  1900,  33;  Scoville,  Am.  Drug    65  ' 


present  in  it  being  in  the  form  of  neutra 
salts.    The  sulphuric  acid  present  is  not  pre 
cipitated  by  the  usual  reagents  for  this  acid 
because  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed,  and  all  the 
sulphovinates  are  soluble  in  water.    The  U.  S 
ethereal  oil  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  ii;. 
the  proper  oil  diluted  with  an  equal  volumi 
of  stronger  ether.    This  gives  it  an  etherea 
odor  in  addition  to  that  characteristic  of  th 
pure  oil,  and  considerably  reduces  its  sp.  gr. 
which  is  now  stated  at  0.905  at  25°  C.  (77j 
F.).    The  process  by  which  the  official  oi  j 
of  wine  is  formed  yields  but  a  small  product 
being,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  187( 
only  about  six  fluidrachms,  or  somewhat  moi 
than  a  fortieth,  by  measure,  of  the  alcohol  en 
ployed. 

In  the  official  ethereal  oil,  the  heavy  o; 
of  wine  is  not  only  diluted  with  an  equ. 
measure   of  ether,   but   is   mixed  also  will 
variable  proportions  of  free  light  oil  of  win 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  different  densiti 
assigned  to  the  heavy  oil.    The  heavy  oil  u 
diluted  is  liable  to  spontaneous  change  by  tin 
not  only  being  rendered  brown,  but  also  beii  I 
chemically  altered  so  as  to  separate  into  t\ 
layers.    But  this  tendency  is  in  great  measii 
obviated,  in  the  official  ethereal  oil,  by  tj 
preservative  influence  of  the  ether.   It  may 
kept  long  without  other  appreciable  change  th 
the  acquisition  of  a  brown  hue,  which  does  i 
interfere  with  its  medicinal  virtues.   It  shoi  j 
not,  when  tested  by  dry  litmus  paper,  evil 
the  presence  of  free  acid. 

Uses. — H.  A.  Hare  has  found  that  the  hef 
oil  of  wine  produces  in  mammals  a  rise  in 
arterial  pressure  and  pulse  rate,  followed  af 
sufficient  doses,  by  a  fall.    The  rise  in  the  pi 
sure  was  the  result  of  a  stimulant  influe 
upon  the  vasomotor  centre,  while  the  fall 
the  pressure  appeared  to  be  due  to  a  widenl 
out  of  the  blood  paths  by  a  direct  parab 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.    Hare  also  fo 
that  very  large  doses  paralyze  the  heart  b 
direct  action  on  the  muscle,  but  he  did  not 
termine  the  exact  influence  of  small  doses, 
toxic  properties  of  the  heavy  oil  of  wine  v  ; 
shown  to  be  very  feeble,  and  the  resell 
seems  to  prove  that  the  small  quantity  j 
the  heavy  oil  of  wine  contained  in  Hoffma 
anodyne  cannot  exert  a  very  pronounced 
fluence  upon  the  human  system.   It  Pr?b; 
has,  however,  a  slight  stimulative,  calmatne 
feet,  since  clinical  experience  indicates  that  ( 
pound  spirit  of  ether  is  a  more  persistent 
powerful  antispasmodic  and  nerve  stmw 
than  is  an  equivalent  amount  of  ether 
alcohol.    The  article  sold  in  commerce  as  M 
oil  of  wine  is  too  often  a  mixture  ot  aic 
and  ether  containing  but  a  trace  ot  tne 
It  is  used  only  for  the  preparation  ot 
pound  spirit  of  ether;  there  can  be  no  j 
fication  of  the  action  of  the  chemist  in  vu 
ing  a  fraudulent  article. 

Off.     Prep—  Spiritus  Athens 
U.  S. 
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)LEUM  AMYGDAL/E  AMAR/E.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMOND 

(6'le-um  £-myg'da-lae  a-ma'rse) 

A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Bitter  Almond 
other  seeds  containing  amygdalin,  yield- 
when  assayed  as  directed  below,  not  less 
85  percent,  of  benzaldehyde,   and  not 
than  2  percent,  nor  more  than  4  percent, 
hydrocyanic  acid.    It  should  be  kept  in 
all,  well-stoppered,  completely  filled,  amber- 
lored  bottles,  protected  from  light  and  air." 

Ileum  Amygdalarum  (Amararum)  /Titheroum ; 
urn  Amygdalae  Volatile;  Volatile  Oil  of  Almond; 
ile  volatile  d'Amande  amere,  Fr.  Cod.;  Essence 
mandes  ameres,  Fr. ;  Bittermandelcil,  G. ;  Eseneia 
almendras  amargas,  Sp. 

When  bitter  almonds  are  expressed,  they 
Id  a  bland  fixed  oil,   and  the  residuary 
,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding,  and  sub- 
ted  to  distillation  with  water,  yields  a  vola- 
oleaginous  product,  commonly  called  oil  of 
er  almond.    This  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
ond,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water 
5n  the  amygdalin  contained  in  it,  through 
intervention  of  another  constituent,  de- 
ninated  emulsin    (see  Amygdala  Atnara), 
rding  to  the  reaction : 
20H27NO11  4-  2H2O  = 

CtHbO  +  2CeHi206  +  HCN 
is  obtained  also  by  the  distillation  of  the 
es  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  of  various 
ducts  of  the  genera  Amygdalus,  Cerasus, 
nus,  etc.  Whipple  obtained,  upon  an 
rage,  from  the  ground  bitter  almond  cake, 
per  cent,  of  the  oil.  (P.  J.,  x.  297.)  Pet- 
kofer  has  ascertained  that  the  product  is 
ater  if  the  cake  be  macerated  in  water  for 
ty-eight  hours  before  being  submitted  to 
illation.  (J.  P.  C,  Mai,  1862,  p.  432.)  It  is 
etimes  produced  in  France  from  peach 
nels. 

hi  of  bitter  almond  has  a  yellowish  color,  a 
er,  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  the  odor  of  the 
nels  in  a  high  degree.    It  is  heavier  than 
er,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  according 
Fliickiger  soluble  in  300  parts  of  hot  or 
water,  and  deposits,  upon  standing,  a  white 
talline  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  ben- 
acid.    It  is  officially   described   as   "  a 
i",  colorless  or  yellow,  thin,  and  strongly 
active  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
i',  and  a  bitter  and  burning  taste.  Specific 
ity:  1.045  to  1.060  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
"ig  point  :  about  180°  C.  (356°  F.).  Opti- 
'  inactive.    Soluble  in  300  parts  of  water 
a   C.  (77°  F.),  in  alcohol  or  ether  in  all 
portions,  and  in  an  equal  volume  of  70  per- 
•  alcohol;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  at  ordinary 
peratures  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous 
?rs.   In  the  fresh  state  the  Oil  is  neutral 
itffms  paper,  but  when  kept  for  some  time 
cquires  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  forma- 
1  of  benzoic  acid,  which,  when  isolated  and 


purified,  should  correspond  to  the  tests  given 
under   Acidum   Benzoicum.      Oil   of  Bitter 
Almond  containing  crystals  of  benzoic  acid 
should  not  be  dispensed.    If  10  drops  of  the 
Oil,  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  be  shaken  with 
a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.  also 
with  2  drops  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.  and 
2  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  then  warmed, 
and  finally  mixed   with   a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue  precipitate  will  be 
produced  (presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid).  If 
the  looped  end  of  a  piece  of  clean  copper  wire 
be  held  in  a  non-luminous  flame  until  it  ceases 
to  give  a  green  color,  then  cooled,  and  the  loop 
dipped  into  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond,  ignited  and 
held  so  that  the  liquid  burns  outside  of  the 
flame,  then  if  the  loop  be  slowly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lower  outer  edge  of  the  flame, 
no  green  tinge  should  be  discernible  (absence 
of  chlorinated  products).    If  a  small  strip  of 
filter  paper,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  taper  and 
saturated  with  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond,  be  placed 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  a  clean  beaker, 
moistened  on  the  inner  surface  witli  distilled 
water,  be  inverted  over  the  small  dish  imme- 
diately after  igniting  the  taper,  a  part  of  the 
products  of  combustion  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  water;  if  the  beaker  be  then  rinsed  with  a 
little  distilled  water  and  the  liquid  filtered,  the 
filtrate  should  yield  no  turbidity  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S., 
or  if  a  slight  turbidity  appears,  it  should 
entirely  disappear  upon  boiling  the  liquid  (ab- 
sence of  artificial  oils  containing  chlorinated 
products)."   U.  S.    Besides  the  peculiar  vola- 
tile oil,  it  contains  also  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  (produced 
by  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  when  liberated), 
and  of  a  concrete  principle  called  benzoin, 
C14H12OZ.    It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  agitat- 
ing it  strongly  with  calcium  hydroxide  and  a 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  submitting  the 
mixture  to  distillation,  and  drying  the  oil  which 
comes  over  by  digestion  with  calcium  chloride. 
George  Whipple  states  that  if  crude  oil  be 
redistilled  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
again  distilled  from  a  fresh  solution  ot  the 
same  salt,  it  is  obtained  entirely  free  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  reacts  with  the  silver 
and  remains  behind  as  silver  cyanide,  (bee 
A  J  P   xxvi.  348.)    Thus  purified,  it  is  co  or- 
less,  but' still  retains  its  peculiar  odor,  with  a 
burning,  aromatic  taste, _  and  is  destitute  of 
those  poisonous  properties  of  the  crude  oil 
which   are   dependent   on    hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  odor  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almond  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  that   acid,  which,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  to  have  a  different 
and  more  feeble  odor.    Like  most  other, volatile 
oils,  this  may  produce  deleterious  effects  if .taken 
very-  largely.    Hippuric  acid  is  found  m  the 
Se  of  animals  to  which  the  oil  has  been  given 
freely    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crude  oil  vanes 
from  1.052  to  1.082,  and  is  said  to  be  greater 
SS   he  oil  is  distilled  from  salt  water  than 
when  distilled  by  the  ordinary  mode.  That 
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of  the  purified  oil  is  1.060,  and  its  boiling  point 
180°  C.  (356°  F.).  It  is  benzoic  aldehyde, 
CeHs.COH,  which  may  also  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  benzyl 
alcohol,  C6H5.CH2OH,  and  yields  itself,  when 
oxidized,  benzoic  acid,  C6H5.COOH.  The  ben- 
zoic acid  which  the  oil  of  bitter  almond  de- 
posits on  standing  does  not  pre-exist  in  it, 
but  results  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as 
just  stated.  The  concrete  substance  above  re- 
ferred to  by  the  name  of  benzoin  is  polymeric 
with  the  oil,  crystallizable  in  colorless  shining 
prisms,  without  odor  or  taste,  fusible  at  248° 
F.,  and  volatilizable  unchanged  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  formed  abundantly  in  the 
original  impure  oil  by  the  reaction  of  alkalies, 
but  cannot  be  produced  in  it  when  deprived 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.1  The  8th  Revision  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  provides  for  an  assay  for  benzal- 
dehyde  and  also  one  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  see 
page  41. 

Benzoic  aldehyde  is  now  made  from  toluene, 
C7H8.  (See  Benzaldehydum,  page  229.)  By 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  hot  hydrocarbon, 
benzyl  chloride,  C6H5CH2CI,  results,  and  this 
yields  benzoic  aldehyde  on  distillation  with  lead 
nitrate  and  water  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  More  generally,  however,  benzal 
chloride,  CsHsCHCte,  is  taken,  as  this,  when 
heated  under  pressure  with  water  or  sulphuric 
acid,  readily  yields  the  benzaldehyde.  The 
product  is  purified  by  conversion  into  the  acid 
sulphite  compound.  Lippmann  and  Hawliczek 
have  made  exhaustive  researches  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  oil  of 
bitter  almond,  and  have  found  the  two  oils 
absolutely  identical,  physically  as  well  as 
chemically.  At  the  present  time  benzaldehyde, 
or  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond,  is  very 
largely  used,  its  chief  advantages  being  uni- 
formity of  composition  and  absence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  To  prevent  the  formation  of 
benzoic  acid  in  oil  of  bitter  almond,  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.  recommend  the  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  oil. 

Zeller  _  mentions,  as  characteristics  of  the 
official  oil  by  which  its  genuineness  and  purity 
may  be  known,  its  peculiar  odor  and  high 
specific  gravity,2  its  ready  solubility  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  production  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  but  without  visible  decomposition, 
the  slow  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  slow  and  par- 
tial solution  of  iodine  without  further  reaction, 
the  want  of  action  of  potassium  chromate  upon 
it,  and  the  production  of  crystals  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  (See  P.  J.,  ix.  575.)  Redwood 
states  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  alcohol 
may  be  detected  in  the  oil  by  the  effervescence, 


}Jfitrobenzol,  Nitrobenzene,  or  Artificial  Oil  of 
hi  ™,<All?01flT-?ill!?  substance,  which  was  discovered 
by  Mitscherhch.  is  treated  of  in  Pabt  II 

i8o?fhimmel  ^  (Semi-Annual    Report,  April, 

iT    ,L  ?tate   that   an   011   of  high   specific  gravity 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  benzo-nitrile,  C«H5 
^h,,may  form-  by  condensation  from  benzalde- 
hyde and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  distilled  even 
m  vacuo  will  decompose  into  the  same  components. 


with  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapors,  whicl 
ensues  when  the  oil  thus  contaminated  is  mixec 
with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
gr.  1.5.  With  pure  oil  no  other  effect  is  obviou 
than  a  slight  change  of  color.  (Ibid.,  xi.  486. 
If  sulphuric  acid  produce  with  the  oil  a  brigbJ 
red  instead  of  a  brownish-red  color,  the  0 
has  probably  been  distilled  with  salt  wate: 
in  which  case  it  is  prone,  according  to  Ferri 
to  deposit  a  blood-red  substance,  occasional] 
complained  of  by  druggists.    (Ibid.,  565.) 

Wm.  A.  Tilden  has  found  that  the  introdu 
tion  of  a  little  fused  calcium  chloride  in 
purified  oil  of  bitter  almond  contributes 
its  preservation,  probably  by  the  absorptii 
of  the  last  traces  of  water  contained  in  it.  ( 
two  specimens  of  the  oil,  which  had  been  s 
aside  for  two  years,  one  without  addition,  t 
other  containing  a  fragment  of  the  fus, 
chloride,  the  former  was  found  filled  with  cr 
tals  of  benzoic  acid,  and  the  latter  was  p> 
fectly  free  from  crystalline  deposit  and  qu 
fluid.    (P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  viii.  325,  Dec.  1866.) 

J.  M.  Maisch  proposed  the  following  mc 
of  detecting  nitrobenzene  in  adulterated 
of  bitter  almond.    Dissolve  half  a  drachm 
the  suspected  oil  in  two  or  three  drachms 
alcohol,  add  fifteen  grains  of  pure  fused  pot 
sium  hydroxide,  heat  for  a  few  minutes  so; 
to  dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide,  _  red, 
the  liquid  to  one-third,  and  then  set  it  asj 
to  cool.     If  the  oil  be  pure,  it  will  rem) 
liquid,  while  if  nitrobenzene  be  present,  tt 
will,  after  cooling,  be  a  sediment  of  azo 
benzene  indicating  adulteration.  (A.  J .  P-,  1? 
544.)    R.  Wagner  proposes  the  sp.  gr.  of 
two  oils  as  a  test,— that  of  oil  of  bitter  aim 
being  1.060  to  1.070  at  15°  C,  while  that 
nitrobenzene  is  from  1.18  to  1.201,  and  a  r,j 
ture  will  have  a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  the  p 
oil.    This  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
presence  of  nitrobenzene,  which  may  then 
separated  by  agitation  with  sodium  bisulpl 
The  almond  oil  will  dissolve,  while  the  m 
benzene  will  float  on  the  surface.   (J.  P- 
Mai,  1868,  399.)    The  most  reliable  test  is 
doubtedly  to  add  zinc  dust  and  diluted  f 
whereby  any  nitrobenzene  is  reduced  to 
line,  which  can  then  be  detected  by  the  v 
color  produced  when  sodium  hypochlorite 
potassium  dichromate  is  added.   H.  Has 
plan  is  as  follows.    After  the  addition  ol 
drops  of  the  pure  oil  to  10  Cc.  of  45  per  ', 
alcohol,  or  to  a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  of  90 
cent,  alcohol  and  5  Cc.  of  water,  on  closing 
test  tube  with  the  finger  and  turning  it  tj 
upside  down,  the  oil  dissolves  to  a  clear  A 
tion.    If  nitrobenzene,  even  as  little  as  I 
cent.,  be  present,  the  oil  of  bitter  almond 
dissolve  at  once,  but  the  nitrobenzene 
separate,  clouding  the  liquid  at  first,  bu. 
collecting  in  very  minute  but  easily  rec0.! 
able  droplets  which  float  about  in  the  n< 


After  standing  for  awhile,  these  drople its 
to  larger  drops,  when  they  become  still  1 
evident  to  the  eye.    The  temperature  0 
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:ohol  must  not  exceed  16°  C.  (60.8°  F.) ;  it  is 
|5t  to  keep  it  between  10°  and  15°  C.  (50°  and 
3  F.).    Any  sample  of  oil  of  bitter  almond 
ich  dissolves  on  very  gentle  agitation  at 
se  to  a  clear  liquid  in  20  times  its  volume  of 
per  cent,  alcohol  does  not  contain  any  nitro- 
lizene,  since  only  traces  of  the  latter  are 
|solved  by  that  solvent.     Small  quantities 
nitrobenzene  present  (up  to  3  per  cent.) 
|appear  after  the  mixture  stands  for  some 
e,  but  they  are  always  the  cause  of  the 
mess  or  cloudiness  of  the  solution  at  the 
Lent  of  preparation.    A  short  cloudiness 
|n  occurs  with  as  small  a  quantity  as  \  per 
Since  most  other  essential  oils  yield  a 
dy  solution  with  45  per  cent,  alcohol,  this 
may  also  indicate  the  presence  of  foreign 
(fntial  oils. 

ager's  test  may  also  be  used  quantitatively 
the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  nitro- 
Jzene  present.  Oil  of  bitter  almond  requires 
m  solution  16  to  17  times  its  volume  of  45 
1 1  cent,  alcohol.  2  Cc.  of  the  oil  are  agitated 
m  34  Ce.  of  the  45  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
1 1  mixture  set  aside.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
d|  the  nitrobenzene  (all  but  a  trace  which 
rlains  in  solution)  will  be  found  collected 
alie  bottom.  An  important  indication  of  the 
plence  of  a  sophistication  is  the  cloudiness 
pluced  at  the  first  moment.  (N.  R.y  Oct.  1880. ) 

jssay  for  Benzaldehyde.— "  The  method  to 
bjmployed  is  identical  with  that  given  for 
aldehyde,  on  page  229,  using  twelve  drops 
nfil  of  Bitter  Almond."    U.  S. 

say  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — "  Mix,  in  a 
tCc.  flask,  1  Gm.  of  the  Oil  of  Bitter 
md  to  be  tested,  with  sufficient  water  and 
f i lily  precipitated  magnesium  hydroxide  ( free 
f'|i  chlorides)  to  make  an  opaque  mixture 
oibout  50  Cc.  Add  to  this  2  or  3  drops  of 
pftsium  chromate  T.S.,  and  then  from  a 
°lJ:te  add  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S. 
u,|  a  red  tint  is  produced  which  does  not 
a?|  disappear  by  shaking;  not  less  than  7.5 
V|ior  more  than  14.9  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
S1|-  nitrate  V.S.  should  be  rquired,  each  Cc. 
POfcponding  to  0.002684  Gm.  of  hydrocyanic 
'  U.  S. 

es — The  unpurified  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
Jid,  which  is  the  product  directed  by  the 
'''luacopceia,  acts  physiologically   like  hy- 
rtl'|anic  acid.   Death  is  said  to  have  occurred 
U-loan  ten  ™nutes  after  taking  two  drachms 
' "  )  „of  the  oil.    It  might  be  substituted 
^tdvantage  for  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid, 
tl  Jll^ays  contained  a  uniform  percentage  of 
.  lf|cid,  as  the  acid  contained  in  the  oil 
Jch  less  liable  to  decomposition,  remaining 
01|everal  years  unaltered,  provided  the  oil 
^teserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  Ac- 
,  )|g  to  Schrader,  100  parts  of  the  oil  con- 
'^lufficient  acid  for  the  production  of  22.5 
no|°   Prussian.  blue,  but  the  proportion  is 
S  to       varying,  according  to  Groves,  from 
1 2-5  per  cent.,  the  U.  S.  official  standard 
"•"ever,  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  not 


more  than  4  per  cent.  It  has  been  employed 
externally,  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  minim  (0.06  Cc.)  to  a  fluidounce  (30 
Cc),  in  prurigo  senilis  and  other  cases  of 
troublesome  itching.  To  facilitate  the  solution 
in  water,  the  oil  may  be  previously  dissolved  in 
spirit.  Oil  of  bitter  almond  is  sometimes  used 
to  conceal  the  taste  of  cod  liver  oil  and  of 
castor  oil. 

Dose,  one-fourth  to  one  minim  (0.015  to 
0.06  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Amygdala:  Amarse,  U.  S.; 
Spiritus  Amygdalae  Amara,  V.  8. 

OLEUM  AMYQDAL/E  EXPRESSUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

EXPRESSED  OIL  OF  ALMOND 

(6'le-uru  a-iayg'd^-lae  ex-pres'sum ) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  Bitter  or  Sweet 
Almond.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
containers,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "  The  oil 
expressed  from  the  Bitter  or  Sweet  Almond." 
Br. 

Oleum  Amygdala,  Br.;  Almond  Oil  ;  Oleum  Amyg- 
dalae Dulcis,  U.  S.  1860 ;  Oil  of  Sweet  Almond : 
Huile  d'Amande  douce,  Fr.  Cod.;  Hulle  d'Amandes. 
Fr.;  Oleum  Amygdalarum.  P.  G. ;  Maudelbl,  G. ;  Olio 
di  mandorle  dolci,        Aceite  de  almendras  dulces,  Hp. 

This  oil  is  obtained  equally  pure  from  sweet 
and  from  bitter  almonds.  In  its  preparation, 
the  almonds,  having  been  deprived  of  a  red- 
dish-brown powder  adhering  to  their  surface, 
by  being  rubbed  together  in  a  piece  of  coarse 
linen,  are  ground  in  a  mill  resembling  a  coffee- 
mill,  or  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then 
pressed  in  canvas  sacks  between  plates  of  iron 
slightly  heated.  The  oil,  which  is  at  first  tur- 
bid, is  clarified  by  rest  and  filtration.  Some- 
times the  almonds  are  steeped  in  very  hot 
water,  deprived  of  their  cuticle,  and  dried  in 
a  stove,  previous  to  expression.  The  oil  is 
thus  obtained  free  from  color,  but  in  no  other 
respect  better,  while  it  is  more  likely  to  become 
rancid  on  keeping.  Bitter  almonds  treated  in 
this  way  impart  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
to  the  oil.  Boullay  obtained  54  per  cent,  ot 
oil  from  sweet  almonds,  Vogel  28  per  cent, 
from  bitter  almonds.  Munch  gives  55.4  per 
cent,  as  the  yield  of  the  former,  and  52  per 
cent,  as  that 'of  the  latter.  (J.  P-  C,  4e  ser., 
iii.  400.)  These  figures  are  not  realized,  how- 
ever, in  the  ordinary  expression  methods. 
Schaedler  {Technologic  der  Fette  «»d  OeU  2te 
Auf,  532)  gives  45  per  cent,  as  the i  average 
obtained  from  the  sweet  almonds  and  6b  per 
cent  from  the  bitter  almonds.  Though  some- 
tTm  expressed  in  this  country  rom  imported 
almonds,  the  oil  is  generally  brought  from 

Epr°oPpeertieS.-It   is   "a   clear    pale  straw- 
colored  or  colorless,  oily  .^.^f 
dorous,  and  having  a  mild,  nut-like  taste. 
Specific  fjravity:  0.910  to  0.91a  at  2o    C.  (77 
F  )     Only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in 
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ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene  in  all  pro- 
portions. It  should  remain  clear  at  — 10°  C. 
(14°  F.),  and  it  does  not  congeal  until  cooled 
to  nearly  —20°  C.  (—4°  F.)  (absence  of 
olive  oil  or  lard  oil).  If  2  Cc.  of  the  Oil 
be  vigorously  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  1 
Cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  1  Cc.  of  water, 
a  whitish  mixture  should  be  formed,  which, 
after  standing  for  some  hours  at  about  10° 
C.  (50°  F.),  should  separate  into  a  solid, 
white  mass  and  a  slightly  colored  liquid  (dis- 
tinction from  the  fixed  oils  of  peach  and 
apricot  kernels,  which  give  a  red  color,  and 
sesame  and  cotton  seed  oils,  which  are  colored 
brown).  If  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  mixed  with 
15  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (1 
iu  6)  and  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to 
40°  C.  (95°  to  104°  F.),  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, until  it  becomes  clear,  and  if  then  diluted 
with  100  Cc.  of  water,  the  clear  solution  thus 
obtained  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  set  free  a 
layer  of  oleic  acid.  This,  when  separated  from 
the  aqueous  liquid,  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  clarified  by  heating  on  a  water-bath,  will 
remain  liquid  if  cooled  to  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  . 

One  volume  of  this  oleic  acid,  when  mixed 
with  1  volume  of  alcohol,  should  yield  a  clear 
solution  which  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  should  not 
deposit  any  fatty  acids,  nor  become  turbid 
upon  the  further  addition  of  1  volume  of 
alcohol  (distinction  from  olive,  arachis,  cotton 
seed,  sesame,  and  other  fixed  oils).  Expressed 
Oil  of  Almond,  saponified  by  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydroxide  T.S.,  should  show  a  saponifica- 
tion value  of  191  to  200  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  99).  If  0.3  Gm.  of  Expressed  Oil  of 
Almond  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  in 
a  250  Cc.  bottle  or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine 
T.S.  and  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added, 
and  if,  after  standing  for  four  hours  protected 
from  the  light,  20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S. 
be  introduced,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
50  _  Cc.  of  water,  on  titrating  the  excess  of 
iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.,  an  iodine  value  of  not  less  than  95  nor 
more  than  100  should  be  obtained  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  51)."  U.  S.  "Pale  yellow, 
nearly  inodorous,  with  a  bland  nutty  taste. 
Soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform  in  all  propor- 
tions. Specific  gravity  0.915  to  0.920.  It 
does  not^  congeal  until  cooled  to  nearly  4° 

(~20°  C-)-  If  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Oil  be  well  shaken  with  1  cubic  centimetre  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  1  cubic  centimetre  of 
water  a  whitish,  not  brownish-red,  mixture 
should  be  formed,  Avhich  after  standin  £r  for 
6  hours  at  about  50°  F.  (10°  C.)  should  sep- 
arate into  a  solid  white  mass  and  a  nearly  color- 
less hqmd  (absence  of  peach-kernel  oil  and 
other  fixed  oils)."  Br.  From  the  statement 
ol  Braconnot,  it  appears  to  contain  76  per 
cent,  of  olein  and  24  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
or  palmitin  and  stearin. 


According  to  H.  Hager,  the  oils  expressed^ 
from  the  large  sweet  and  the  smaller  bitten 
almonds  differ  considerably,  as  shown  by  tht 
elaidin  test, — the  former  oil  congealing  rapidly; 
and  almost  completely,  the  latter  about  twelve 
hours  later,  and  the  smaller  the  bitter  almoin  • 
has  been  the  more  imperfectly  the  oil  congeal? 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  congeals  whe. 
the  oil  is  from  the  small  Oporto  almonds. 

Oil  of  almond  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adu, 
terated  with  poppy  seed  oil,  or  other  dryin 
oils  of  less  value.    This  sophistication  may  11 
detected,  as  suggested  by  Wimmee,  by  takir.: 
advantage  of  the  property,  belonging  to  til 
olein  of  the  non-drying  but  not  to  that  of  tl  j 
drying  oils,  of  being  converted  into  solid  elaid  { 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.    By  treatiij 
iron  filings  with  nitric  acid  in  a  flask,  nitro 
acid  is  produced,  which  is  to  be  conducted  in 
water  upon  which  the  suspected  oil  is  placf 
If  the  almond  oil  contains  even  a  small  quanta 
of  poppy  seed  oil,  or  other  drying  oil,  this  v,  \ 
remain  in  the  form  of  drops  on  the  surfa 
while  the  genuine  oil  will  be  converted  entire 
into  crystallized  elaidin.   (J.  P.  C,  Dec.  18| 
p.  500.)    Colza  oil,   another  not  uncomir  | 
adulteration,  may  be  detected,  according 
Schneider,   by   the   action  of  silver  nitri 
Dissolve  the  oil  in  twice  its  volume  of  etl 
add  about  30  drops  of  concentrated  alcohi 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  shake  the  mixture, 
allow  it  to  stand  in  the  dark.   If  there  be  m 
colza  oil,  the  lower  part  of  the  liquid  will 
come  first  brown  and  then  black;  if  but  hi 
the  brown  color  will  not  appear  for  twi  j 
hours,  but  the  discoloration  will  always 
obvious  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
J.,  March,  1862.) 

Peach  and  apricot  kernel  oils  are  very 
tensively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  aim 
oils  and  sometimes  entirely  replace  the 
almond  oil  in  commercial  samples.  The  c 
relationship  of  these  oils  makes  it  impose 
to  detect  them  by  the  quantitative  reacti  ^ 
(For  qualitative  tests  see  the  official  tests,  I 
832.) 

According  to  Hager,  if  equal  volumes  or  | 
oil  and  of  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid  are  sh; 
together  in  a  test  tube,  an  emulsion-like 
ture  is  produced,  which  separates  on  si 
ing.    All  true  almond  oils  yield  a  white  : 
ture,  and  the  oils  remain  white  for  many  n. 
after  separation,  but  the  oils  of  peach 
apricot  seeds  turn  yellowish  at  once  on  DJ 
shaken  with  the  acid,  and  the  color  af  terw 
deepens,  and  in  half  an  hour  is  of  a  n 
deep  red-yellow.   (A.  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  4DB.JI 
D.   Bieber  communicates  the  following  ' 
Equal  weights  of  pure  concentrated  suipij 
acid,  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water- 
mixed,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cooi^ 
mixing  five  parts  of  the  oil  with  one  V"  j 
this  acid  liquid,  pure  almond  oil  gives  a  y  1 
ish-white  liquid;  oil  of  peach  kernels  ass|» 
the  red  color  of  peach  blossoms,  turnup 
dark  orange;  benne  oil  turns  pale  y  ■■ 


then  dirty  orange-red;  poppy  and  walnut 
yield  a  somewhat  whiter  liquid  than  almond 
This  test  permits  the  detection  of  5  per 
of  peach  kernel  and  benne  oil.  Mixed 
pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.40,  almond  oil 
;  a  pale-yellowish  liquid,  peach  kernel  oil 
\,  benne  oil  a  yellowish  green,  afterwards 
r  lish,  and  poppy  and  walnut  oils  a  white 
n  ure.   It  was  found  that  the  oil  expressed, 
or  warm,  from  either  fresh  almonds  or 
such  as  had  been  kept  up  to  ten  years, 
the  same  reaction.    Most  of  the  eommer- 
oil  was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  the 
'f  either  peach  kernels  or  benne  seed.  (A. 
Dec.  1877.) 

of  almond  may  be  used  for  the  same 
)oses  as  is  olive  oil,  and,  when  suspended 
ater  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of 
and  loaf  sugar,  forms  a  pleasant  emulsion, 
ul  in  pulmonary  affections  attended  with 
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~>se,  one  fluidraehm  to  one  fluidounce  (3.75 
)Cc).  V 
f.  Prep. — Emulsum  Chloroformi,  U.  8.; 
'sum  Olei  Terebinthinae,  U.  8.;  Linimentum 
ionise,  Br.;  Oleum  Phosphoratum,  Br.;  Un- 
jtum  Aquae  Rosse,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum 
ei,  Br.;  Unguentum  Veratrinae,  V.  S. 

OLEUM  ANETHI.  Br. 

OIL  OF  DILL 

(6'le-um  a-ne'thl) 

■  he  oil  distilled  from  Dill  Fruit."  Br. 

Ue^  volatile  d'Aneth,  Essence  d'Aneth,  Fr. ;  Dill, 

of  dill  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with 
dor  of  the  fruit,  and  a  hot,  sweetish,  acrid 
Its  sp.  gr.  varies  between  0.895  and 
The  fruit  yields  about  3.5  per  cent,  of  it. 
"1  is  a  mixture  of  phellandrene,  a  paraffin 
carbon,  and  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  d-carvone, 
i*0,  with  d-limonene,  CioHis.   (See  Oleum 
Color  pale  yellow,  odor  that  of  the 
taste  sweet  and  aromatic.  Specific  gravity 
|o  0.920.    It  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray 
olanzed  light  not  less  than  70°  to  the 
at  60°  R  (15.5°  C),  in  a  tube  100  milli- 
;  long."  Br.    R.  Nietski  obtained  from 
ie  fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens  a  volatile 
uch  commenced  to  boil  at  155°  C.  (311° 

nn°  Slmg  point  risin§"  gradually  to  260° 
W   F.).   About  10  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
>ts  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CioOie,  having  the 
|  point  from  155°  to  160°  C,  60  per 
ooihng  at  from  170°  to  175°  C.  (338° 
*•),  of  the  same  composition,  and  30 
ant.  with  the  boiling  point  from  225°  to 
(437    to  446°  F.),  composition  Cio 
and  identical  with  carvol.    The  odor 
3  nrst  portion  of  hydrocarbon  is  similar 
«  ot  turpentine;  that  of  the  second  por- 
'esembles  oil  of  mace,  but  when  mixed 
(53) 


with  a  little  carvol  the  characteristic  dill  odor 
is  at  once  produced.  (A.  J.  P.,  1874.)  The 
oil  is  sometimes  used  for  the  preparation  of 
dill  water. 

Dose,  from  three  to  ten  minims  (0.2  to  0  6 
Cc). 

OLEUM  ANiSI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  ANISE 

(6'le-um  a-ni'si) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Anise  or  from 
the  fruit  of  Star  Anise,  Illieium  verum  Hooker 
tilius  (Fam.  Magnoliacea) .  It  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  pro- 
tected from  light,  and,  if  it  has  separated  into 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion,  it  should  be  com- 
pletely liquefied  by  warming,  and  then  well 
shaken,  before  being  dispensed."  U.  S.  "  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  Anise  Fruit;  or  from  the 
fruit  of  the  star-anise,  Illieium  verum,  Hook, 
fil."  Br. 

Hulle  volatile  d'Anis  vert  (Badaine),  Fr.  Cod.;  Es- 
sence d'Anis,  Fr. ;  Oleum  Anisi.  P.  O. ;  Anethol, 
Anisdl,  G.;  Essenza  di  anice,  It.;  Esencia  de  anis,  Sp. 

The  product  of  oil  from  anise  is  variously 
stated  at  from  1.56  to  3.12  per  cent.  The  oil 
employed  in  this  country  is  imported.  It  is 
colorless  or  yellowish,  with  the  peculiar  odor 
and  taste  of  the  seed.  At  50°  F.  it  crys- 
tallizes in  flat  tables,  and  it  does  not  melt  under 
62°  F.  Its  sp.  gr.  increases  with  age,  and  is 
variously  given  at  from  0.9768  to  0.9903.  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of 
0.806;  but  alcohol  of  0.840  dissolves  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  only  42  per  cent.  Ether  dissolves 
oil  of  anise  in  all  proportions. 

Properties. — "A   colorless   or   pale  yellow, 
thin,  and  strongly  refractive  liquid,  having 
the  characteristic  odor  of  anise,  and  a  sweetish, 
mildly  aromatic  taste.    Specific  gravity:  0.975 
to  0.985  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    The  Oil  should 
be  lasvogyrate,  the  angle  of  rotation  being 
— 2°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)    (absence  of  oil  of  fennel, 
etc.).    Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol, 
forming  a  clear  solution,  also  in  5  volumes 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol   (absence  of  petro- 
leum, of  most  fixed  oils,  and  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine).    An  alcoholic  solution   of  Oil  of 
Anise  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  should 
not  assume  a  blue  or  brownish  color  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
(absence    of    some    volatile    oils  containing 
phenols).    When  the  Oil  is  shaken  with  water 
in   a   narrow  graduated  cylinder,  its  volume 
should  not  be  diminished  (absence  of  alcohol). 
When  tested  according  to  the  following  method, 
the  congealing  point  of  Oil  of  Anise  should  not 
be  below  15S  C.   (59°  F.)  :    Transfer  about 
10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  to  a  test-tube,  placed  in 
water  cooled  with  ice;  insert  a  thermometer  at 
once  into  the  Oil,  and  allow  it  to  remain  un- 
disturbed until  its  temperature  has  fallen  to 
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about  6°  C.  (42.8°  F.).  Induce  crystalliza- 
tion either  by  rubbing  the  inner  wall  of  the 
test-tube  with  the  thermometer,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  particle  of  solid  anethol,  remove 
the  test-tube  from  the  bath,  and  stir  con- 
tinuously during  the  solidification  of  the  Oil. 
The  highest  temperature  reached  during  the 
crystallization  is  regarded  as  the  congealing 
point."  U.  S.  "  Colorless  or  pale  yellow ; 
with  the  odor  of  the  fruit,  and  a  mildly 
aromatic  taste.  It  congeals,  when  stirred,  at 
temperatures  between  50°  and  59°  F.  (10°  to 
15°  C.)  and  should  not  again  become  liquid  be- 
low 59°  F.  (15°  C).  Specific  gravity  at  68°  F. 
(20°  C.)  0.975  to  0.990.  It  rotates  the  plane 
of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  slightly  to  the  left." 
Br.  It  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  terpene, 
CioHig,  but  mainly  of  anethol,  C10H12O  (about 
85  per  cent.),  which  is  present,  however,  in 
two  isomeric  modifications,  one  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  heavier  than  water 
(solid  anethol),  the  other  liquid  and  more 
volatile  (estragol  or  methyl  chavicol).  Anethol, 
both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  solid  form,  is 
present,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oils 
of  anise,  star  anise,  and  fennel.  The  solidifi- 
cation test  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  based 
upon  the  anethol  content.  By  oxidation,  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  or  chromic  anhydride,  the 
different  forms  of  anethol1  yield  anisic  acid, 
CeRsOs.  Oil  of  anise,  by  exposure  to  air,  is 
oxidized  with  the  formation  of  anisic  aldehyde, 
acetic  aldehyde  and  anisic  acid,  and  becomes 
less  disposed  to  concrete. 

In  consequence  of  its  high  price,  it  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  spermaceti,  wax,  or 
camphor.  The  first  two  may  be  detected  by 
their  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol,  the  last  by 
its  odor.  In  one  instance  as  much  as  35  per 
cent,  of  spermaceti  was  found.  Schimmel  & 
Co.  have  found  fennel  stearoptene  in  commer- 
cial oil  of  anise.  (Ph.  Rev.,  1897,  94.)  Procter 
met  with  a  parcel,  of  which  not  less  than  five- 
sixths  was  alcohol.  (.1.  J.  p,}  xxvii.  513.) 
Its  comparative  mildness  adapts  it  to  infantile 
cases.  Most  of  the  oil  of  anise  of  commerce  is 
the  oil  of  star  aniseed  (Oleum  Badiani,  or 
Oleum  lllicii).  Oil  of  anise  has  also  been  dis- 
tilled from  the  sweet  cicely,  Osmorrhiza  longis- 
tyhs,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Ph 
Uund.,_  July,  1887.)  For  description  and 
analysis  of  Russian  oil  of  anise,  see  P.  J., 
1896,  164,  also  243.  Anisic  acid  is  said  to  be 
antiseptic,  resembling  salicylic  acid  in  its 
action. 

0  3^0*)  fr°m  three  t0  fiVe  minims  (°-2  t0 
Off.  Prep.— Aqua  Anisi,  U.  8.;  Spiritus  Anisi, 
U.  8.,  Br.;  Spiritus  Aurantii  Compositus,  U.  8.; 
Syrupus  Sarsaparillffi  Compositus,  U.  8.;  Tinc- 
tura  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Tinctura 
Opii  Ammoniata,  Br.;  Trochisei  Glycvrrhizse  et 
Opii,  U.S. 


OLEUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Br. 

OIL  OF  CHAMOMILE 

(6'le-um  an-them'i-dis) 

"  The  oil  distilled  from  Chamomile  Flowei 
Br. 

Oleum  Chamomillse  Romanse  ;  Essence  de  Camon 
romaine,  Fr.;  Romisch-Kamillenol,  G. 

This  oil  was  introduced  into  the  Bri 
Pharmacopoeia  1885  with  the  direction  tha| 
should  be  distilled  in  Britain.    No  such  rest 
tion  Ls  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1! 
It  is  seldom  prepared  in  this  country.  Ba 
obtained  thirteen  drachms  of  the  oil  fj 
eighty-two  pounds  of  the  flowers;  according 
Brande,  the  average  product  of  100  pouncjs 
two  pounds  twelve  ounces.    It  has  the  peci  ,r 
odor  of  chamomile,  with  a  pungent  some^j  t 
aromatic  taste.    When  recently  distilled  it :  |t' 
a  pale  sky-blue  or  greenish-blue  color,  ^  |1j 
changes  to  yellow  or  brownish  on  expo: 
"Specific  gravity  0.905  to  0.915."  Br. 
oil  was  thoroughly  investigated  in  Fittig's 
ratory   during   the   years   1878-79.  It 
found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  angelic 
tiglinic  esters  of  isobutyl,  isamyl,  hexyl, 
probably  a  higher  alcohol.    Angelic  acid 
tiglinic  acid  are  isomeric,  and  have  the  foi 
C5H8O2.    The  relative  proportions  of 
two  acids  varied  in  different  oils.  _An 
of  a  lower  homologue  of  angelic  acid  h 
the  formula  C4H6O2  was  also  obtained.  N; 
obtained  a  small  amount  of  a  solid  paraffi 
Has,  melting  at  63°  C.  to  64°  C,  to  whic; 
name  of  "  anthemen"  was  given.  (Gilderr 
and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele,  p.  881 
has  sometimes  been  employed  in  spasm  ( 
stomach,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative 
cines.    Its  chief  use,  however,  appears  to 
an  ingredient  of  the  extract  of  ehamoni 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which  it  is  1 
in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  oil 
off  by  the  heat  used  in  its  preparation, 
oil  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
caria  Chamomilla,  employed  on  the  coi 
of  Europe  under  the  name  of  oil  of  chanj 
( See  Matricaria. )  n't 
Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  (Ujw- 
Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Anthemidis,  Br. ' 

OLEUM  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  I 

OIL  OF  ORANGE  PEEL 

(o'le-um  au-ran'tl-I  cor'tj-cis) 
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"A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  expression 
the  fresh  peel  of  the  Sweet  Orange.  It ■] 
be  kept  in  small,  well-stoppered,  amber-; 
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bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  so  as  to  avoid,  asi 
possible,  the  development  of  a  terebw 
odor.    Oils  that  have  developed  such  .>!j 
should  not  be  dispensed."  U.  S. 

Oleum  Aurantiorum  ;  Essential  Oil  of,,S"! 


Ipeeli 


firnH^fra£  account  Sf  the  Isomers  of  anethol,  see 
Orndorff,  Xerrasse,  and  Morton,  Am.  Chem.  J.,  19,  845. 


Essence   of   Orange:    Huile   volatile  d'Off;;  | 


Cod.;  Apfelsinenchalenol,  ~Pomeranzenscbale( 
Essenza  di  aranclo  amara  (Essenza  delia  cm 


RT  I. 


Oleum  Aurantii  Corticis. — Betulce. 
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This  oil  is  used  only  for  flavoring  purposes, 
1  has  been  introduced  principally  because  of 
employment  in  elixirs  and  in  Spiritus  Au- 
tii  Compositus.1 

)il  of  orange  is  prepared  in  Calabria  and 
py  in  three  ways :  1,  by  scraping  off  the 
;rior  part  of  the  rind  and  submitting  it  to 
ression;  2,  by  putting  the  scraping's  into 
water,  depressing  the  pulp  beneath,  and 
■|nming  off  the  oil  as  it  rises;  3,  by  distilla- 
The  best  Sicily  orange  oil  is  procured 
exterous  compression,  within  a  cask,  of  the 
h  rind  by  the  hand,  the  oil  being  driven 
f|  in  jets.    It  is  sometimes  absorbed  by  a 
slige.  (A.  J.  P.,  1868.)    It  is  largely  made 
alVlessina,  and  in  the  south  of  France.  It 
ii|lso  extracted  by  the  ecuelle  process,2  and 
ly  from  the  Bigarade  and  partly  from  the 
s'lt  or  Portugal  orange,  the  scarcely  ripe 
tit  being  in  either  case  employed.    The  oil 
u|e  from  the  former  is  much  more  valuable 
I  that  obtained  from  the  latter,  and  the  two 
distinguished  in  price-currents  as  Essence 
dmigarade  and  Essence  de  Portugal. 

operties. — Oil  of  orange  peel  consists,  as 
hi  been  shown  by  Wallach,  of  d-limonene 
tfwe  extent  of  at  least  90  per  cent.;  of  the 
nlinder,  about  5  per  cent,  are  the  odorous 
<'<f  ituents,  among  which  are  citral,  traces  of 
"TieMaZ,  and  the  methyl  ester  of  anthranilic 
<"m  The  inner  thick  part  of  the  rind  con- 
also  a  bitter  principle,  called  hesperidin, 
differed  by  Lebreton  in  1828,  but  more  fully 
stftd  by  Hoffmann  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
ls|  PP-  26,  685).  It  is  best  prepared  from 
""inripe  bitter  orange.  Its  formula  is  C22 
H;|i2,  and  it  is  a  glucoside,  as  is  shown  by 
'''•■reaction  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
\\if  by  it  is  decomposed  into  hesperetin,  Cis 
"§s,  and  glucose,  C6H12O6. 
J  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  describes  the  oil  as 
•ide  yellow  liquid,  having  the  characteristic, 
»''|itic  odor  of  orange,  and  an  aromatic 
Specific  gravity:  0.842  to  0.846  at  25° 
Vl°  ^s  °Ptical  rotation  should  be 

tefgyrate,  not  less  than  95°  in  a  100  Mm. 
flat  a  temperature  of  about  25°  C.  (77° 
"•Absence  of  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.).  When 
^'f  ted  to  careful  fractional  distillation,  any 
joining  oyer  below  170°  C.  (338°  F.) 
\u'|  not  yield  pinene  nitrosochloride  and 
'""fpinene  (derived  from  added  oil  of  tur- 
1"!'|p)  when  tested  in  the  following  manner: 
1!»-e  5  Cc  of  the  fraction  to  be  tested 
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'Ins  Aurantii,  TJ.  S.  1890.    Spirit  of  Orange. 
|'„nura°ge   Peel,   fifty   cubic  centimeters  lor 
"»nce.  331  minims];  Deodorized  Alcohol,  nine 
ana  fifty  cubic  centimeters    [or   32  fluid- 
oa  minims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
V   S   1890  fluidounces'   390  minims].  Mix 
was  introduced  at  the  U.  S.  1880  revision. 
«f  V<lry  little  necessity  for  its  introduction, 
inoLi     .  •  ad°Ption  of  the  tincture  of  sweet 
Kim!'  wiilrh  is  identical  in  properties  with  the 
■"tnough  not  so  strong.     It  serves  a  useful 
nowever.  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  oil. 
K  1    solution  for  flavoring  purposes. 
«< "'"stration  of  the  ecuelle.  see  Remington's 
'  Pharmacy,  Fourth  Edition,  p.  806. 


in  one-half  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
add  5  Cc.  of  amyl  nitrite,  cool  thoroughly  in 
a  freezing  mixture,  and  add,  very  gradually, 
5  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Collect 
any  crystals  which  separate  from  the  blue  or 
greenish  liquid  upon  standing,  on  a  force  filter, 
and  wash  them  with  a  little  alcohol.  Transfer 
the  crystals  to  a  flask,  add  5  Cc.  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  heat  on  a  water- 
bath  fifteen  minutes.  Pour  the  solutiou  into 
cold  water,  collect  the  precipitate,  and  wash  it 
with  cold  water.  Recrystallize  the  dried 
precipitate  from  alcohol,  and  determine  the 
melting  point  of  the  crystals.  Nitrosopinehe 
melts  at  132°  C.  (269.6b  F.),  whereas  nitro- 
solimonene  or  carvoxime  (from  limonene,  one 
of  the  normal  constituents  of  Oil  of  Orange 
Peel)  melts  at  72°  C.  (161.6°  F.)."  U.  S.  A 
waxy  non-volatile  substance  is  present  in  oil 
of  orange,  which  interferes  with  the  trans- 
parency of  solution  made  with  90  per  cent, 
alcohol.  This  oil  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  preserve.  A  method  for  its  preservation, 
which  we  have  used  for  years,  is  to  shake  the 
oil  briskly  with  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  allow  it  to  separate,  then 
remove  the  essential  oil,  filter  rapidly  if  neces- 
sary, and  mix  the  filtered  oil  with  95  per  cent, 
alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  the 
oil  to  seven  volumes  of  alcohol. 

Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus     Aurantii  Compositus, 

U.  8. 

OLEUM  BETUL/E.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  BETULA  [Oleum  BetuhT  Volatile,  Fharm. 
1890,  Oil  of  Sweet  Birch] 

(6'le-um  bet'u-lce) 

"A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  maceration  and 
distillation  from  the  bark  of  the  Sweet  Birch. 
Betula  lenta  Linne  (Fam.  Betulacea).  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light. 
U.  S. 

Oleum  Betulse  Lent*  ;  OH  of  Sweet  Birch :  Essence 
de  Bouleau  ou  Betula,  Ft:;  Birkennndenol,  G. 

The  Betula  lenta,  cherry  birch,  sweet  birch, 
black  birch,  mountain  mahogany,  is  a  large 
American  tree  resembling  in  its  dark,  chestnut- 
brown  bark,  the  general  shape  of  its  leaves, 
and  its  whole  appearance,  the 
It  grows  northward  from  New  England  to 
Ohif  and  southward  in  the  Bine  Bute >  as  fa 
as  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    It  is  _&«pc 
dally  characterized  by  its  heart-ova  e.  pointed, 
shandy  and  finely  doubly  serrate  leaves  and 
Sort  petioles.    The  underneath  veins  of  the 
eaves  'are  hairy,  as  are  also  the  elhptical 
thick    fruiting  catkins,  the   lobes  of  whose 
vents  scales^re  nearly  equal,  obtuse,  and 
diverging. 
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Oleum  Cadinum. — Cajuputi. 


PART 


In  commerce  the  oil  of  sweet  birch  is  chiefly 
sold  as  the  oil  of  wintergreen.  It  is  very 
largely  distilled  by  the  mountaineers  or  small 
farmers,  marry  of  whom  put  indiscriminately 
into  their  stills  the  wintergreen  and  the  bark 
of  the  birch,  or  at  least  mix  the  products  before 
selling.  It  is  in  general  use,  under  the  name 
of  oil  of  gaultheria;  it  differs  from  the  latter 
so  slightly,  hi  chemical  constituents,  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  differences  may  be  dis- 
regarded; oil  of  sweet  birch  contains  a  frac- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  of  a  paraffin  and  an  ester, 
C14H24O2,  not  present  in  oil  of  gaultheria. 
For  a  description  of  the  apparatus  used  to 
distil  oil  of  sweet  birch,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1882, 
49.  The  so-called  "light  oil"  of  distillers, 
according  to  Kennedy,  is  simply  the  oil  with 
water  and  dirt.  Oil  of  sweet  birch  "  is  opti- 
cally inactive,  but  otherwise  has  essentially  the 
same  properties  as,  and  conforms  to  the  reac- 
tions and  tests  given  under,  Oleum  Gaultheria." . 
U.  S.  Oil  of  birch  does  not  differ  in  its  phys- 
iological and  remedial  properties  from  oil  of 
gaultheria. . 

Dose,  five  to  thirty  minims  (0.3  to  1.8  Cc). 
OLEUM  CADINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  CADE  [Oil  of  Juniper  Tar.  Oleum 
Juniperi  Empyreumaticum] 

(6'le-um  ca-di'num) 

"A  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxycedrus  Linne  (Fam. 
Coniferce)."  U.  S.  "An  empyreumatic  oily 
liquid  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  the  woody  portions  of  Juniperus  Oxycedrus, 
Linn.,  and  some  other  species."  Br. 

Juniper  Tar  Oil ;  Huile  de  Cade,  Fr. ;  Kadeol, 
Kadlol,  O. 

The  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  Linne,  prickly 
cedar,  or  large  brown-fruited  juniper,  is  a 
common  tree  in  the  waste  places  and  stony 
hill-sides  of  the  Mediterranean  districts  of 
Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
reaching  up  in  its  distribution  as  high  as  3000 
feet  in  the  Apennines.  It  commonly  attains 
a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  sometimes 
much  more,  with  long  spreading  branches  and 
slender  drooping  branchlets,  covered  with  light- 
green  scattered  and  spreading  leaves  of  medium 
size,  lanceolate  or  awl-shaped,  sharply  pointed, 
having  two  furrows  on  their  upper  edge.  The 
fruits  are  numerous,  large  (half  an  inch  in 
diameter),  globular,  shining,  reddish  or  chest- 
nut-brown, and  marked  on  the  apex  with  two 
white  lines. 

From  the  heart-wood  of  this  tree  the  oil 
of  cade  is  prepared  by  a  process  of  distilla- 
tion in  ovens  per  dtscensum,  similar  to  that 
practised  in  the  making  of  ordinary  tar.  It  is 
a  brownish  or  dark  brown  liquid,  much  more 
mobile  andless  thick  than  tar,  having  a  tar- 
like but  distinct  odor,  and  a  smoky,  acrid, 
bitterish,  disagreeable  taste.    In  mass  it  is 


dark  and  opaque,  but  in  very  thin  layers  cleai 
the  oil  contains  phenols  and  a  sesquiterpei 
termed  cadinene,  C16H24,  the  latter  boiling 
from  274°  to  275°  C.    "A  brownish  or  dai! 
brown,  clear,  thick  liquid,  having  a  tarry  ode 
and  an  empyreumatic,  burning,  somewhat  bitt 
taste.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  b, 
imparts  to  it  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  only  pf 
tially  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  is  complete 
soluble  in  ether."    U.  S.    The  British  Ph; 
macopceia  describes  it  as  "A  dark  reddi' 
brown  or  nearly  black,  more  or  less  viscid,  0 
liquid,  with  a  not  unpleasant  empyreuma 
odor  and  an  aromatic  bitter  and  acrid  tas 
Specific  gravity  about  0.990.    It  is  soluble 
ether  and  chloroform;  partially  soluble  in  cc 
almost  wholly  in  hot  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.    The  filte 
aqueous  solution  is  almost  colorless  and  posses 
an  acid  reaction."  Br.     Yaucher  recomme 
acetone  for  disguising  the  odor  of  oil  of  ci  \ 
and  proposes  an  oil  of  cade  collodion  in  wl  | 
acetone  is  used  to  dissolve  the  pyroxylin  | 
stead  of  the  usual  solvents.  (C.  D.,  1897,  ]j 
Uses. — Oil  of  cade  has  been  used  Iocs 
by  the  peasantry,  in  the  treatment  of  the  ej 
neous  diseases  of  domestic  animals  almost  f , 
time  immemorial.    More  recently  it  has  1 
largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chr 
eczema,  psoriasis,  and  other  skin  diseases 
man,  and  has  also  been  found  to  be  an  effic 
parasiticide  in  psora  and  favus.   It  is  app 
sometimes  of  full  strength,  sometimes  dil 
with  a  bland  oil,  well  rubbed  into  the  affe 
parts  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  cloth,  an 
also  made  into  ointments,  and  especially 
soaps.1    A  glycerite  is  also  prepared.  1 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  used  internally,  but  j 
ably  resembles  oil  of  tar  in  its  physiolo; 
action. 

Dose,  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2  | 
OLEUM  CAJUPUTI.  U.  S.f  Br. 

OIL  OF  CAJUPUT 

(6'le-um  caj-y-pii'ti) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  V 
and  twigs  of  Melaleuca  Leucadendron  J 
(Fam.  Myrtacea),  yielding,  when  assay* 
the  process  given  below,  not  less  tbajK 
percent.,  by  volume,  of  cineol.  I*;*0"1 
kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  b< 
in  a  cool  place."  U.S.  "  The  oil  distilled 
the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  Leucadendron, 
(Melaleuca  Cajuputi,  Boxb.)."  Br. 

Oleum  Cajeputi:  Essence 1  de  Cajeput,  Huile  vfl;t 
de  Cajeput,  Fr. ;  Cajeputol.  (?.;  Easenza  m  ,g 
It.;  Esencia  de  Cayeput,  Sp.;  Kayuputien, 

1  In  the  Edinb.  Monthly  Journ.  for  J"'^  l8|t  tync 
66),  it  is  stated  that  the  soap  is 1  made  -y  -  ,„ 
the  tar,  incorporating  the  vo  at  Ie ■oil  odw 
a  fixed  oil.  and  then  saponifying  tms  n(h 
It  is  in  the  form  of  black  balls  readily  "  m  „, 
water,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  sur  u 
other  soap.  The  best  plan  is  P™*™ 
at  bedtime  and  wash  it  off  next  morning. 


Oleum  Cajuputi. 
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It  was  long  supposed  that  the  oil  of  eajuput 
\i  derived  from  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  but 
fin  specimens  of  the  plant  affording  it,  sent 
fin  the  Moluccas  and  cultivated  in  the  botan- 
garden  of  Calcutta,  Roxburgh  concluded 
be  a  distinct  species,  and  gave  it  the  name 
Cajuputi.  It  corresponds  with  the  arbor 
minor  of  Rumphius,  and  is  a  smaller 
it  than  the  M.  Leucadendron.  Bentham, 
iver,  probably  with  correctness,  considers  it 
silly  a  smaller  variety  of  M.  Leucadendron, 
alee  of  wide  spread  habitat,  reaching  into 
life,  the  Philippines,  and  even  Australia.  It 
isfcssible,  however,  that  the  oil  may  be  ob- 
tald  from  different  species  of  Melaleuca,  as 
Stlel  of  Jena,  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
thfcaves  of  M.  hy per ici folia,  cultivated  in  the 
bnlical  garden  of  that  place,  a  specimen 
oftl  not  distinguishable  from  the  eajuput 
oil|  commerce,  except  by  a  pale-green  color. 

Pharm.,  xix.  224.)  M.  viridifolia  and 
MMtifolia,  large  trees  growing  abundantly  in 
th(|iland  of  New  Caledonia,  yield  a  volatile 
oiljry  analogous  to  the  oil  of  eajuput.1  The 
leal  of  different  species  of  Melaleuca  have 
beclised  advantageously,  in  the  form  of  bath, 
inlromc  rheumatism.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1861,  p. 
67.1  An  extract  of  M.  paraguayensis  has  been 
usejwith  alleged  advantage  in  rheumatism 
anc|ther  diseases.   (Med.  Eec,  xvi.) 

ieuca  Leucadendron,  Linne.  M.  Cajuputi, 
Rj'«hius,  Herbar.  Amboinense,  torn.  ii.  tab. 
^;|°xburgh,  Trans.  Lond.  Med.  Bot.  Soc, 

nM  A'  J-  P->  vo1-  P-  193-— M-  minor,  De 
U*le;  b.  &  T.  108.— This  tree  grows  with 
an  iect  but  ■  crooked  stem,  and  scattered 
"'ales,  the  slender  twigs  of  which  droop 
"kelose  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  bark  is 
°i  jlmtish  ash  color,  very  thick,  soft,  spongy, 
andjmellated,  throwing  off  its  exterior  layer 
,ilme  to  time  in  flakes.  The  leaves  have 
slll"footstalks,  are  alternate,  lanceolate,  when 
youj  sericeous,  when  full-grown  smooth, 
deeplreen,  three-  and  five-nerved,  slightly  fal- 
«te|ntire,  from  three  to  five  inches  long, 
t*>ne-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 

of'  ci™ms  t°  be  uncertain  how  much  of  the  oil 
C'llodK  \  commerce  is  produced  bv  the  New 
Oil  Jn  tne  B-  G-  T-  xcvii-.  'the  volatile 

quantlo la,euc.a  flaviflora  is  said  to  be  sent  in  large 
1 '"lectin  t^if"  tne  name  of  miaouli,  from  New 
'a  I'rlh  e  East-  A  pale-yellow  oil  occurring 
n*  „.lu  commerce  as  "  gomenol."  or  oil  of  miaouli 


IfucolM-fl  miaouU  is  obtained  from  the  Mela- 
Aecorl, ™hich  yie,ds  of  u  about  2.5  per  cent, 
and  clfot         Bertrand,  it  has  a  density  of 


Ibd  IF  ♦      •  Bertrano,  , , 

"•>'  fliltw  .Polarized  1'Kht  <>°  42'  to  'the  right. 
M'-otaclhn V  co!1,aills  minute  quantities  .if  aim-lie 
^rebllpnp  %  chiefly  composed  of  a  dextrogyrate 
»My  li„„\  V0*;,"1'  cineol,  a  hydrocarbon  ("prob- 
es K5^Lib0ll,ng  at  175°  F-  and  a  terpinol. 
position    is    identical    with    that    of  the 
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toplnH?  t  ,  2n,  ls    identical    with    that  c 
ct)Wnlhl  V  VC-  R-  A-  8-'  civ-  "6-  cvi-  ooa), 
FT  9wUng  with  acidulated  water  the  ter- 




n  the  spontaneous 
In  .oi-iiT*";"^  "-wiii  me  natural  product 
!,r-r  levt™  ,y  imltated  artlflciallv  in  the  labora- 
Wfl,  |-n\  emAe  y  simPie  reactions.  (C.  R.  A.  S., 
°'rt««I  ri  -According  to  Dobousquet  de  Labor- 
s'x  I'init exxxvi.)  oil  of  miaouli  contains  sixty- 
' '  ,iffnd    h     inecl  and  is  especially  useful  in 


||  ajwi  chronic  bronchitis. 
ther" 
tlx.) 


Blanc  commends 
'■  'i'fl^J?1  j  therapeutic  substitute  for  oil  of 


broad,  and  when  bruised  exhale  a  strong  aro- 
matic odor.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  in- 
odorous, sessile,  and  disposed  in  terminal  and 
axillary  downy  spikes,  with  solitary,  lanceo- 
late, three-flowered  bracts.  The  filaments  are 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
both  are  inserted  in  the  rim  of  the  calyx.  The 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  distillation. 
It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Amboyna  and  Bouro, 
and  is  exported  from  the  East  Indies  in  glass 
bottles.  The  small  proportion  yielded  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  extensive  use  made  of  it  in 
India,  render  it  somewhat  costly. 

Properties. — Cajuput  oil  is  very  fluid,  trans- 
parent, of  a  fine  green  color,  a  lively  and  pene- 
trating odor  analogous  to  that  of  camphor  and 
cardamom,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  Upon 
rectification  the  green  color  disappears.  It  is 
very  volatile  and  inflammable,  burning  without 
any  residue.  The  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.914 
to  0.9274.  Its  chief  constituent  has  the  for- 
mula CioHisO,  and  by  repeated  distillation  over 
phosphoric  oxide  the  hydrocarbon,  CioHie, 
called  cajuputene,  can  be  obtained.  The  oil  is, 
therefore,  said  to  contain  cajuputene  hydrate, 
or  cajuputol.  The  identity  of  cajuputol  with 
cineol  and  eucalyptol  from  Eucalyptus  Globulus 
in  both  chemical  and  physical  properties  was 
established  bv  Wallach  in  1884  and  by  C.  Jabns. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1885,  237.)  It  boils  at  175°  C. 
(347°  F.).  A  second  constituent  of  the  for- 
mula CioHisO  is  the  solid  terpineol,  which  is 
present  both  in  the  free  state  and  as  acetic 
ester.  A  small  amount  of  l-pinene  and  traces 
of  aldehydes  have  been  found,  including  valer- 
aldehyde  and  benzaldehyde.  (Schimmel  &  Co.'s 
Report,  April,  1S97.)  Oil  of  eajuput  is  "a 
thin,  colorless  or  greenish  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar,  agreeable,  distinctly  camphoraceous 
odor,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Specific  gravity:  0.915  to  0.925  at  25°  C.  (77 
F.).  It  is  miseible  with  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions, also  soluble  in  1  part  of  80  percent, 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  should  be  neu- 
tral. Oil  of  Cajuput  is  kevogyrate;  the  angle 
of  rotation  should  not  exceed  —2°  ln^a  100  Mm. 
tube,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77 
P.).  On  shaking  5  Cc.  of  the  Oil  with  5 
Cc.  of  water  containing  1  drop  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  reddish-brown  color  should 
not  be  produced  in  the  acid  liquid  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  Oil,  if  a  drop  of  potassium 
ferroeyanide  T.S.  be  added  (absence  of  cop- 
per):' U.  S.  "Bluish-green,  with  an  agree- 
able penetrating  camphoraceous  odor,  and  an 
aromatic  bitterish  camphoraceous  taste.  6>pe- 
eifie  gravity  from  0.922  to  0.930.  It  should  be- 
come semi-solid  on  being  stirred,  when  cold, 
with  a  third  or  half  its  volume  of  phosphoric 
acid  of  commerce  of  specific  gravity  1.TOU 
(presence  of  a  due  proportion  _  of  cineol)  ■ 
Br  The  value  of  oil  of  eajuput  is  determined 
by*  its  cineol  content  and  the  official  assay  is 

aSAssay'for  Cineol.— " Introduce  into  a  beaker 
a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  10  Cc.  of 
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oil  of  Cajuput  in  50  Cc.  of  purified  petroleum 
beuzin;  immerse  the  beaker  in  a  freezing  mix- 
ture and  add  phosphoric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  the  white  magma 
of  cineol  phosphate  formed,  begins  to  assume 
a  yellowish  or  pinkish  tint;  then  transfer  the 
magma  to  a  force  filter,  wash  it  with  cold 
purified  petroleum  benzin,  and  then  dry  it 
by  pressure  between  two  porous  plates.  Trans- 
fer the  precipitate  (cineol  phosphate)  to  a 
narrow  graduated  cylinder,  and  add  warm 
water,  which  will  cause  separation  of  the  cineol. 
The  volume,  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  the  sepa- 
rated oily  liquid,  multiplied  by  10,  represents 
the  volume  percent,  of  cineol."  U.  S.  The  oil 
is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  it  is  dis- 
tilled, a  light,  colorless  liquid  first  comes  over, 
and  afterwards  a  green  and  denser  one.  The 
green  color  has  been  ascribed  to  a  salt  of  cop- 
per derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  dis- 
tillation is  performed,  and  Guibourt  obtained 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  copper  oxide  from  a 
pound  of  the  commercial  oil.  But  neither 
Brande  nor  Goertner  could  detect  copper  in 
specimens  examined  by  them,  and  Lesson,  who 
witnessed  the  process  for  preparing  the  oil 
at  Bouro,  attributes  its  color  to  chlorophyll  or 
some  analogous  principle,  and  states  that  it 
is  rendered  colorless  by  rectification.  Guibourt, 
moreover,  obtained  a  green  oil  by  distilling  the 
leaves  of  a  Melaleuca  cultivated  at  Paris.  A 
fair  inference  is  that  the  oil  of  cajuput  is 
naturally  green,  but  that  as  found  in  com- 
merce it  sometimes  contains  copper,  either  acci- 
dentally present  or  added  with  a  view  of 
imitating  or  maintaining  the  fine  color  of  the 
oil.  The  proportion  of  copper,  however,  is 
not  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  internal  use  of 
the  oil,  and  the  metal  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  water,  or  by  agitation  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  This 
statement  as  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
copper  in  the  cajuput  oil  of  commerce,  though 
at  the  same  time  its  presence  is  not  desirable, 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  by  Edward 
Histed,  who  found  copper  in  all  of  six  specimens 
of  the  commercial  oil,  obtained  from  different 
sources.  When  redistilled,  the  oil  became  per- 
fectly colorless,  but  after  a  few  days'  exposure 
to  copper  filings  reassumed  its  green  color. 
(P.  J.,  1872,  p.  804.) 

Oil  of  cajuput  is  said  to  be  often  adulter- 
ated with  oils  derived  from  other  than  the 
official  species  of  Melaleuca.  Oil  of  rosemary, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  impregnated  with  cam- 
phor and  colored  with  the  resin  of  milfoil,  are 
also  said  to  be  employed  as  adulterants.  The 
best  test,  according  to  Zeller,  is  iodine,  which, 
after  a  moderately  energetic  reaction,  with 
little  increase  of  temperature  and  but  a  slight 
development  of  orange  vapors,  occasions  im- 
mediate inspissation  into  a  loose  coagulum, 
which  soon  becomes  a  dry,  greenish-brown, 
brittle  mass. 

Uses. — This  oil  is  highly  stimulant,  produc- 
ing when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat,  with  an 


increased  fulness  and  frequency  of  pulse,  ai'< 
exciting  in  some  instances  profuse  perspirj 
tion.    It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Malays  aiij 
other  people  of  the  East,  who  consider  it[ 
panacea.    The  complaints  to  which  it  is  btj 
adapted  are  probably  chronic  rheumatism,  a  j 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowel 
unconnected  with  inflammation.   It  has  be  I 
extolled  as  a  remedy  in  spasmodic  cholera,  aj 
has  been  used  also  as  a  diffusible  stimulant 
low  fevers.    It  is  said  to  have  been  used  in 
collapsed  state  of  cholera,  with  unexpec 
success,  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  grains  t< 
drachm  (1.0  to  3.9  Gm.)  in  a  single  potij 
(Ann.  Ther.,  1867,  p.  71.)    Diluted  with 
equal  proportion  of  olive  oil,  it  is  applied 
ternally  to  relieve  gouty  and  rheumatic  pa 
Like  most  other  highly  stimulating  essen 
oils,  it  relieves  toothache  if  introduced  into 
hollow  of  the  carious  tooth.    Delvaux,  who 
made  extensive  use  of  this  oil,  has  found 
beneficial,  given  internally,  in  dyspepsia  J 
flatulence,  in  the  early  stages  and  milder  fo 
of  cholera,  in  verminose  affections  in  child 
in  chTonic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  in  clir 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  chronic  rheuma 
of  the  joints  with  little  or  no  swelling,  an 
painful  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  muscles , 
fibro-muscular  tissues,  whether  external  or 
ternal.    Externally  applied,  Delvaux  has| 
rived  great  benefit  from  it  in  various  <( 
neous   diseases,   as  pityriasis,  psoriasis, 
especially  in  that  extremely  obstinate  affei 
of  the  face,  acne  rosacea,  which  he  has  d 
succeeded  in  curing  by  the  simple  applies 
of  this  oil  three  times  a  day..  [Ann.  H 
1862,  p.  38.) 

Dose,  from  three  to  ten  minims  (0.2  ti 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Crotonis,  Br.;  fj1 
tus  Cajuputi,  Br. 

OLEUM  CARI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

OIL  OF  CARAWAY 

(o'le-tim  ca'rl) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Caraway! 
rectified  by  steam  distillation.   It  shoui; 
kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  ^  bc,j 
in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light-  ^  1 
"  The  oil  distilled  from  Caraway  Fruit. 

Oleum  Carui.Br.;  Huile  volatile  de .Cam  Fr.jj 
Essence  de  Carvi,  Fr. ;   Oleum  Carvi,  i. 
melol,  Carvon,  G. 

This  oil  is  prepared  to  a  considerable  <i 
by  our  distillers.  The  fresh  fruit  as  ■ 
vated  in  Holland  yields  nearly  6  per  cel> 
oil,  while  the  German  fruit  yields  about  I 
cent.  The  oil  of  caraway  is  somewUat  ij 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  becoming  brown 
age,  with  the  odor  of  the  frult\anJIi 
matic  acrid  taste.  Its  sp.  gr;  15  f 
given  at  0.946  (Baunie),  0.931  (Brande), 
(Buignet),  and  0.905  to  0.915  at  £> 
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Oleum  Cart. — Curyo phylli. 


P.).    It  is  dextrogyrate  in  its  relation  to 
arized  light.   (Buignet,  J.  P.  C,  Oct.  1861, 
261.)    It  consists  of  two  liquid  oils,  of 
erent  boiling  points,  and  separable  by  dis- 
union:— one  a  hydrocarbon  called  carvene, 
Hi6,   of  the   sp.   gr.    0.849    and  boiling 
,it  176°  C.  (349°  F.),  now  recognized  as 
tical  with  d-limonene,  the  other,  the  valu- 
eonstituent,  d-carvone,  C10H14O,  of  the  sp. 
0.9638  and  boiling  point  224°  C.  (435° 
This  latter  constituent  is  often  extracted 
1  the  oil  and  prepared  in  a  pure  state 
aking  advantage  of  the  formation  of  a 
alline  compound  of  carvone  and  hydrogen 
|hide,  which  can  then  be  decomposed  by 
ment  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
operties — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
less  or  pale  yellow,  thin  liquid,  having  the 
cteristic,  aromatic  odor  of  caraway,  and 
cy  taste.    Specific  gravity:  0.905  to  0.915 
C.  (77°  F.).    Soluble  in  an  equal  volume 
eohol;  also  in  from  3  to  10  volumes  of  80 
nt.  alcohol.    Oil  of  Caraway  is  dextro- 
e,  the  angle  of  rotation  varying  from 
to  +  80°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  tem- 
eiure  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)."  U.  S.    "  Color- 
r  pale  yellow,  with  the  characteristic  odor 
ie  fruit,   and   a   spicy   taste.  Specific 
y  0.910  to  0.920."   Br.    For  additional 
see  Schim.  Rep.,  1893,  10;  also  Bidl. 
1894,  257.    Kremers  and  Schreiner 
^'Ifiei;.,  14,  76)  recommend  a  method  of 
let  Inning  the  value  of  oil  of  caraway  based 
»  k  conversion  of  carvone  into  its  oxime, 
'idle  separation  of  the  carvoxime  from  the 
eriles  by  steam  distillation ;  it  is  as  follows : 
T|  solution  of  10  Gm.  of  oil,  dissolved  in 
of  alcohol,  5  Gm.  of  hydroxylamine  hy- 
dride and  6.5  Gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
led.  This  mixture  is  boiled  on  a  water  bath 
[If  an  hour  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  re- 
ndenser,  25  Ce.  of  water  are  then  added, 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  on  the  water  bath, 
^palis  then  passed  through  the  liquid  until 
raeijof  carvoxime  come  over.    The  last  por- 
1,mif  the  distillate  are  collected  separately 
11  li  tubes,  and  when  traces  of  crystals  of 
■:1>'v<|tue  appear  on  the  surface,  the  operation 
Is  "Irrupted.    The  tube   of  the  condenser 
B  H'led  with  a  little  hot  water,  and  this,  as 
I  the  last  collected  distillate,  containing 
»me|rvoxime,  is  returned  to  the  flask.  The 
3nt*  of  the  flask  are  allowed  to  cool,  and 


ie  carvoxime  has  completely  solidified, 


after 

*  isfcioved  from  the  sides"  of  the  flask  by 
moaiilf  a  j00p  0£  gtj£j  wire;  thrown  upon  a 
n  |ltei>  washed,  and   dried   by  suction. 
.  e  1-dried  carvoxime  is  transferred  to  a 
"Wlass  dish  and  heated  for  1  hour  on  a 
^    [ft",  and  when  cool,  weighed.    To  the 
thus  obtained  0.100  Gm.  is  added,  as 
■bout  the  quantity  lost  during  heating. 
|e  weight  of  the  carvoxime  that  of  the 
parts!  may   be   readuy   calculated,  164.67 
Piirtsl  ^  ^ormer  corresponding  to  149.66 
the  latter,  or  the  weight  of  carvoxime 


obtained,  expressed  in  Gm.,  when  multiplied 
by  0.9088,  gives  the  weight  of  the  equivalent 
amount  of  carvone." 

When  oil  of  caraway  is  distilled  over  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  or  powdered  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  distilled  liquor  being  poured  back  into  the 
retort  until  it  ceases  to  have  the  odor  of  cara- 
way, an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  very 
disagreeable  odor,  and  a  sti'ong  taste.  This 
product,  to  which  the  name  of  carvacrol  has 
been  applied,  has  been  found  to  give  imme- 
diate relief  to  toothache,  when  inserted  on  cot- 
ton into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth.  (See 
Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S.,  xv.  532.)  Carvacrol 
(isopropyl-o-cresol)  is  found  to  be  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  carvone  and  is  formed 
from  it  by  molecular  rearrangement.  Oil  of 
caraway  is  much  used  to  impart  flavor  to  medi- 
cines, and  to  correct  their  nauseating  and  grip- 
ing effects. 

Dose,  from  one  to  ten  minims  (0.06  to  0.6 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula    Aloes    Barbadensis,  Br.; 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U.  8. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  CLOVES 

(G'le-um  cfir-y-tvphyl'll) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Cloves,  yielding, 
when  assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not 
less  than  80  percent.,  by  volume,  of  eugenol. 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-col- 
ored bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."  U.  S.  "  The  oil  distilled  from  Cloves. 
Br. 

Huile  volatile  de  Glrofle,  Fr.  Cod . ;  Oleum  Caryo- 
phyllorum,  P.  O. ;  Nelkenfil,  Eugenol,  G. ;  Essenza  di 
garofanl,  It.;  Eseneia  de  elavo,  Sp. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  cloves  with 
water,  to  which  it  is  customary  to  add  common 
salt,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  water  should  be  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled from  the  same  cloves,  in  order  completely 
to  exhaust  them.  Scharling  has  found  advan- 
tage from  the  application  of  superheated  steam 
to  the  distillation  of  this  oil.  (P.  J.,  409.) 
It  is  essential  also  to  use  the  same  water  oyer 
and  over  again,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  the 
solution  of' the  oil  in  the  water.  The  product 
of  good  cloves  is  said  to  be  about  one-fifth  01 
oneSxth  of  their  weight  The  ofl  was  for- 
merlv  brought  from  Holland  or  the  East  Inch,  s, 
out  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cayenne gloves 
into  our  markets  the  reduced  price  and  superior 
freshness  of  the  drug  have  rendered  the  dis- 
tillation of  oil  of  cloves  profitable  in  this 
oiuitiw,  and  the  best  now  sold  is  of 
extraction  We  have  been  informed  that  tiom 
m To  nine  pounds  of  cloves  yield  to  our  dis- 
tillers about  one  pound  of  the  oil. 

Properties—Oil  of  cloves,  when  recently  dis- 
tilled, is  very  fluid,  clear,  and  colorless  but  be- 
comes yellowish  by  exposure,  and  ultimately 
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reddish  brown.  It  has  the  odor  of  cloves,  a 
hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  slightly  acid 
reaction.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  variously  stated  at  from 
1.034  to  1.061,  the  latter  being  given  by  Bon- 
astre  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  rectified  oil.  "  Specific 
gravity:  1.040  to  1.060  at  25°  C.  (77°  ¥.). 
Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  this  solu- 
tion being  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper;  also 
soluble  in  about  2  volumes  of  70  percent,  alco- 
hol. When  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
or  of  stronger  ammonia  water,  it  forms  a  semi- 
solid, yellowish  mass.  If  2  drops  of  the  Oil 
be  dissolved  in  4  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of 
ferric  chloride  T.S.  added,  a  bright  green  color 
will  be  produced;  and  if  the  same  test  be  made 
with  a  drop  of  diluted  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  pre- 
pared by  diluting  the  test  solution  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  water,  a  blue  color  will  be 
produced,  which  soon  changes  to  yellow.  If 
1  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  shaken  with  20  Cc.  of  hot 
water,  the  water  should  show  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper.  If, 
after  cooling,  the  aqueous  layer  be  passed 
through  a  wet  filter,  the  clear  filtrate  should 
yield,  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  only 
a  transient,  grayish-green,  but  not  a  blue  or 
violet  color  (absence  of  phenol)."  TJ.  S. 
"  Colorless  or  pale  yellow  when  recent,  but 
gradually  becoming  reddish-brown,  having  the 
strong  odor  and  taste  of  cloves.  Specific  gravity 
not  below  1.050.  An  alcoholic  solution  yields 
a  blue  color  with  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
Shaken  with  its  own  volume  of  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  it  forms  a  semi-solid  yellowish 
mass."  Br. 

Oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  of 
the  essential  oils  and  requires  for  congelation 
a  temperature  from  zero  of  Fahrenheit  to  — 4°. 
It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
strong  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  changes  its  color 
to  a  deep  red,  and  converts  it  by  the  aid  of  heat 
into  oxalic  acid.  The  same  change  to  red  is 
produced  by  nitric  acid  on  morphine,  but  in 
this  case  the  red  is  followed  by  yellow,  which 
does  not  happen  with  the  oil  of  cloves.  Be- 
sides, if  to  a  solution  of  morphine  with  nitric 
acid  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  be  exposed  for  some  hours  to 
the  light,  the  solution  of  morphine  will  retain 
a  straw  color,  while  if  oil  of  cloves  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  the  color  disappears.  (Has- 
elden,  B.  F.  M.  B.,  July,  1867,  265.)  It  is 
f  requently  adulterated  with  fixed  oils,  and  some- 
times with  oil  of  pimenta  and  with  copaiba. 
When  pure,  it  sinks  in  distilled  water.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Scherer,  these  adulterations  may  some- 
times be  detected  by  attention  to  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  boiling  point,  pure  oil  of  cloves 
varying  in  specific  giavity  from  1.03  to  1.06, 
and  boiling  at  from  240°  C.  (464°  F.)  to  255° 
C.  (491°  F.).  According  to  Zeller,  its  char- 
acter of  congealing  entirely  into  a  crystalline 
mass  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  losing  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar 
odor,  affords  a  sufficient  criterion  of  its  purity. 


This,  however,  while  included  among  the  offici 
tests,  is  not  sufficient,  the  percentage  c 
eugenol  as  determined  by  the  official  assay  beiii 
now  a  requirement.  It  appears  to  be  indifferei 
in  its  rotatory  effects  on  polarized  ligt 
(Buignet.) 

Oil  of  cloves  contains  small  amounts  « 
methyl  alcohol  and  furfurol,  but  is  mainly  coi 
posed  of  an  unsaturated  phenol  termed  eugen 
which  is  now  an  official  product  (see  Eugene 
and  a  sesquiterpene  caryophyllene.  The  U.  : 
Pharm.,  Eighth  Revision,  has  introduced  j 
assay  process  for  the  eugenol  content,  wh: 
is  as  follows : 

Assay. — "  Introduce  into  a  flask  with  a  lc 
neck  (graduated  in  tenths)  10  Cc.  of 
Oil  of  Cloves  and  100  Cc.  of  potassium 
droxide  T.S.,  and  shake  the  mixture  for 
minutes.  When  the  liquids  have  separa 
completely,  add  sufficient  potassium  hydros 
T.S.  to  raise  the  lower  limit  of  the  oily  la 
to  the  zero  mark  of  the  scale,  and  note 
volume  of  the  residual  liquid,  which  she 
not  measure  more  than  2  Cc,  indicating 
presence  of  at  least  80  percent,  of  eugen 
TJ.  S.  Eugenol,  C10H12O2,  has  been  sb 
to  be  the  methyl  ether  of  allyl-dioxybenz 
(  C3H5 

CeH3  <  OCHa.  One  of  its  most  important 
(  OH 

actions  is  its  conversion  into  vanillin, 
this  purpose  it  is  boiled  with  acetic  a: 
dride,  whereby  aceteugenol  is  formed,  wl 
oxidized  in  weak  acid  solution  by  potas: 
permanganate,  yields  acetvanillic  acid,  and 
with   weak   potassium   hydroxide  solutio: 
changed  into  vanillin,  which  is  then  extr; 
by  acidifying  and  shaking  up  with  ether, 
also  Ph.  Era,  1887,  444.)    For  the  estim 
of  eugenol  in  the  form  of  its  crystalline 
zoyl  compound,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1892,  26  and 
also  Schim.  Bep.,  April,  1892,  28.  The 
acteristic  aromatic  odor  of  oil  of  cloves  is 
to   methyl-amylketone,   CHs.CO.CsHn,  } 
has  been  isolated  by  the  chemists  of  Schi 
&  Co.,  and  found  to  be  present  only  in  m 
quantity.      (Ph.  Bev.,  1897,  115.) 

Uses.— The  medicinal  effects  of  the  01 
similar  to  those  of  cloves,  and  it  is  usee 
the  same  purposes,  but  its  most  cornmoi: 
ployment  is  as  a  corrigent  of  other  medi 
It  is  a  powerful  local  narcotic,  and  is 
introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  a 
tooth.    Eugenol  has  been  given  internal 
doses  of  forty-five  grains  (3  Gm.)  per  da 
solved  in  alcohol  and  diluted  in  water;  it 
ably  resembles  phenol  in  its  physiological  a 
and  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
pyretic.    According  to  the  experiments  of 
buscher  {W.  M.  Bl,  1889),  it  is  a  feeb! 
anaesthetic.  _  10 

Dose,  from  two  to  six  minims  ((U-' 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Pilula  Coloeynthidis 
Br. 
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OLEUM  CHENOPODII.  U.  S. 

IL  OF  CHENOPODIUM  [Oil  of  American  Wormseed] 

(6'le-um  phen-o-po'dM) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Chenopodium 
nthelminticum  Linne  (Fam.  Chenopodiaceee) . 
t  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-col- 

ed  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
kht."  U.  S. 

Huile  volatile  d'Anserine  vermifuge,  Fr.  Cod.;  Bs- 
nce  de  Chenopode  anthelmiutique,  Fr.;  Amerikan- 
'hes  Wurmsamenol,  Chenopodiumol,  G. 

This  oil  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It 
largely  distilled  in  Maryland.    (See  Cheno- 
>dium.)   It  is  of  a  light-yellow  color  when  re- 
hlly  distilled,  but  becomes  deeper  yellow  and 
en  brownish  by  age.    Its  reaction  is  neutral, 
has  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
it.   "  Specific  gravity :  about  0.9(35  to  0.985 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).    It  should  be  soluble  in 
:olumes  of  70  percent,  alcohol.    It  is  laevo- 
•ate;  the  angle  of  rotation  should  not  exceed 
5°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of 
P  0.(77°  F.)."   U.  S.    When  freshly  pre- 
jred,  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.908,  which,  according 
S.  S.  Garrigues,  is  increased  by  time  to 
60.   A  portion  examined  by  him,  which  was 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  had  the  sp.  gr.  0.959 
'61°  F.,  boiled  at  374°  F.,  and  was  freely 
ible  111  alcohol  and  ether.    He  found  it  to  be 
pposed  of  two  distinct  oils,  separable  by  dis- 
ption;  one  of  these  has  the  formula  CioHie, 
is  probably  limonene;  the  other  is  heavier, 
possesses  the  formula  CioHieO.  (A,  J.  P., 
1.  405.)    Wormseed  oil  is  used  as  an  anthel- 
I'tic,  given  morning  and  evening  for  three  or 
Jr  days,   and  then   followed   by   a  brisk 
'■larhc.   Oil  of  wormseed  has  in  various  cases 
as  a  lethal  poison.    For  fatal  cases  in 
Idren  of  three  years  of  age,  caused  by  a  dose 
'tme-half  drachm,  see  M.  M.  J..  1897,  T.  G., 
I  see  also  B.  M.  S.  J.,  xlv. 
}ose,  two  to  six  minims  (0.12  to  0.4  Cc). 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  CINNAMON  [Oil  of  Cassia] 

(6'le-um  cin-na-mo'ml ) 

J\i?atile  0il  distilled  from  Cassia  Cinna- 
iji  m-  Lauracece),  yielding,  when  assayed 
^  f  ip  process  given  below,  not  less  than  75  per- 
I:  7  volume,  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.  It 
JW  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
(lc'  ™m  0001  plaee>  Protected  from  light." 
•  The  oil  distilled  from  Cinnamon 
Br. 

nil'l"spn!£ni.m?.mi  Cassia?;  Oil  of  Chinese  Cinna- 
'  lolio    p5  e ^9annelle  de  Chine,  Huile  volatile  de 

l>tkassiPn«l    « Umr, Cinnamomi'   P-    <*••>  Z'mmtSl, 
I  "iasslenol,  G.;  Esseuza  di  Cannella,  It. 

Pere  are  two  oils  of  chmamon  in  commerce, 
■procured  from  the  Ceylon  cinnamon,  the 
■  «om  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  and  often 
■ngujshed  by  the  name  of  oil  of  cassia. 


There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  two  oils, 
and  that  of  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  as  much  the 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  of  the  two,  will 
probably  continue  to  be  generally  employed, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Ceylon  product  has  the 
finer  flavor.*  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  and  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  recognize  as  oil  of  cin- 
namon only  that  obtained  from  cassia.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  and  French  Codex  make 
Oil  of  Ceylon  Cinnamon  official. 

Preparation. — Oil  of  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  is 
distilled  from  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon,  of 
insufficient  value  to  pay  the  export  duty.  The 
following  account  of  the  method  of  extraction 
is  given  by  Marshall.  The  bark,  having  been 
coarsely  powdered,  is  macerated  for  two  days  in 
sea  water,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation. 
A  light  and  a  heavy  oil  come  over  with  the 
water,  the  former  of  which  separates  in  a  few 
hours  and  floats  upon  the  surface,  the  latter 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  deposited  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
In  future  distillations,  the  saturated  cinnamon 
water  is  employed  with  sea  water  to  macerate 
the  cinnamon.  Eighty  pounds  of  the  freshly 
prepared  bark  yield  about  2.5  ounces  of  the 
lighter  oil,  and  5.5  of  the  heavier.  From  the 
same  quantity  kept  for  several  years  in  store, 
about  half  an  ounce  less  of  each  oil  is  obtained. 
The  two  kinds  are  probably  united  in  the  oil 
of  commerce.  The  oil  is  also  distilled  in  Ceylon 
from  the  leaves,  but  the  product  is  said  to  be 
too  small  to  yield  a  fair  profit.  (C.  D.,  1888.) 
The  exportation  of  cinnamon  chips  from  Ceylon 
has  assumed  large  proportions,  amounting  in 
1904  to  2,135,220  lbs.  {Schim.  Rep.,  May, 
1905.) 

Properties. — Oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  of  a 
light-yellow  color,  becoming  deeper  by  age,  and 
ultimately  red.  Pereira  stated  that  the  London 
druggists  redistilled  the  red  oil,  and  thus  ob- 
tained two  pale-yellow  oils,  one  lighter  and  the 
other  heavier  than  water,  with  a  loss  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  the  process.  The  oil  has  the 
flavor  of  cinnamon,  and  when  undiluted  is  ex- 
cessively hot  and  pungent.  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  a  peppery  taste,  ascribable  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  leaves  with  the  bark  in  the 
preparation  of  the  oil.  Oil  of  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon has  "  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr. 
about  1.040.  It  "is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  cooled  to  -10°  C.  (14°  F.).  it  remains 
clear,  but  at  a  lower  temperature  a  solid  por- 
tion separates  from  it."    U.  S.  1880.  The 

'Schtmmel  &  Co.  (Schim.  Rep.,  April.  1892) 
have  shown  that  cinnamon  lea  oil  (from  Cxnna 
momum  zeylanicum),  instead  of  being  a  tl  >ck-  ™c'" 
o  as  freauently  stated,  is  a  bright,  limpid  oil.  and 
is  identical  with  the  oil  formerly  exported  from 
&vlon  in  large  quantities  and  thought  to  be  pro- 
duced  from  the  roots  of  the  cinnamon  shrub.  It 
has  a  sp  gr.  of  1.05  to  1.06.  and  contains  about  8. 
ner  cent  of  eugenol  and  about  0.1  per  cent,  of  cin- 
namic aidehvde:  from  this  composition  the  cloves 
and  cinnamon-like  odor  which  it  possesses  may-be 
understood  Safrol  is  also  present  In  small  amounts. 
Von  Romburgh  (Schim.  Rep..  Oct.  lSf>2)  has  pre- 
oared  the  true  cinnamon  root  oil.  and  finds  it  to 
Contain  large  amounts  of  camphor,  to  which  Its 
odor  is  obviously  due. 
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British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  recognizes  oil  of 
Ceylon  cinnamon  only,  and  gives  the  following 
description  and  tests :  "  Yellow  when  freshly 
distilled,  but  gradually  becoming  reddish;  hav- 
ing the  odor  and  taste  of  the  bark.  Specific 
gravity  1.025  to  1.035.  1  cubic  centimetre  dis- 
solved in  5  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  and  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  added, 
should  afford  a  pale  green,  but  not  a  decided 
blue  coloration  (absence  of  cinnamon-leaf  oil). 
If  10  cubic  centimetres  be  well  shaken  with  50 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  boiling  30  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  an  oily  layer 
separates,  which,  when  cooled  to  60°  F.  (15.5° 
C),  should  not  measure  more  than  5  cubic 
centimetres  (absence  of  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  constituents  other  than  aldehydes)."  Br. 

Chinese  oil  of  cinnamon  is  imported  from 
Canton  and  Singapore.  It  is  pale  yellow,  be- 
coming red  with  age.  Its  flavor  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Ceylon  oil,  though  inferior,  and  it 
commands  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  officially 
described  as  "  a  yellowish  or  brownish  liquid, 
becoming  darker  and  thicker  by  age  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  having  the  characteristic  odor 
of  cinnamon,  and  a  sweetish,  spicy,  and  burning 
taste.  Specific  gravity :  1.045  to  1.055  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  The  Oil  (or  if  it  be  dark,  its  dis- 
tillate) should  be  optically  almost  inactive;  it 
should  not  be  more  than  one  degree  dextro- 
gyrate or  laevogyrate  when  viewed  through  a 
100  Mm.  tube.  Soluble  in  2  volumes  of  70  per- 
cent, alcohol.  When  shaken  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  it  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass.  If  4  drops  of  the  Oil,  con- 
tained in  a  test-tube,  be  cooled  to  0°  C.  (32° 
F.),  and  then  shaken  with  4  drops  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  crystalline  needles  or  plates  will  be 
formed.  If  a  portion  of  the  oil  be  shaken  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  it  should  not  assume 
a  dark  color  (absence  of  lead  and  copper).  If 
1  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  mixed  with  3  Cc.  of  a  mix- 
ture of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  volume  of 
water,  a  clear  solution  should  result;  and  if  to 
this  solution  there  be  gradually  added  2  Cc.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate  in  a  mixture 
of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  water, 
no  precipitate  should  be  produced  (absence 
of  petroleum  and  of  rosin)."  TJ.  S.  The  re- 
searches of  Schimmel  &  Co.  seem  to  show  that 
the  Chinese  cassia  oil  of  commerce  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  and  young  twigs  of 
the  cassia  plant— probably  with  broken  bark 
and  various  refuse  products  from  the  tree;  also 
that  much  of  the  oil  is  adulterated  with  rosin 
and  petroleum.  (See  official  tests  above.) 
The  value  of  cassia  oil  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage of  cinnamic  aldehyde  which  it  contains. 
(See  CinnaldeJujdum  and  the  official  assay  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  for  the  percentage  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde  )  In  a  series  of  analyses  made  bv 
bchimmel  &  Co.  of  oils  having  a  specific  gravity 
ot  1.064  to  1.065,  the  proportion  of  aldehyde 
varied  from  73.5  to  88  per  cent.  In  the  distilla- 
tion by  Schimmel  &  Co.  the  various  portions 
oi  the  cassia  plant  obtained  from  China  yielded 


the  following  results.    1.  Cassia  bark, 

lignea  of  commerce :  yield  of  essential  oil  lil 

per  cent.;  aldehyde  in  oil  92  per  cent.;  sp.  si 

1.035.    2.  Cassia  buds,  Flores  C assies  of  coiji 

merce :  yield  of  essential  oil  1.550  per  cenll 

aldehyde  in  oil  80.4  per  cent.;  sp.  gr.  1.02] 

3.  Cassia  budsticks:  yield  of  essential  oil  1. 

per  cent.;  aldehyde  in  oil  92  per  cent.;  sp.  <;l 

1.046.   4.  Cassia  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  and  youjj 

twigs  mixed :  yield  of  essential  oil  0.77  p| 

cent. ;  aldehyde  in  oil  93  per  cent. ;  sp.  gr.  1.0; 

Zeller  states  that  oil  of  cassia  is  heavier,  U 

liquid,  and  sooner  rendered  turbid  by  coj 

and  that  in  the  Ceylon  oil,  iodine  dissol 

rapidly,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  he  j 

and  the  production  of  a  tough  residue,  like 

extract,  while  in  oil  of  cassia  the  reaction 

slow,  quiet,  and  with  little  heat,  and  the  resi<  | 

is  soft  or  liquid. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oil  absorbs  o 

gen,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  cinnamic  ai 

two  distinct  resins,  and  water.    Of  the 

resins,  one  is  soluble  both  in  hot  and  in  c 

alcohol;  the  other  readily  in  the  former, 

sparingly  in  the  latter.   Cinnamic  acid,  C9Hs 

is  colorless,  crystalline,  sourish,  volatiliza; 

slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  dissolved 

alcohol,  and  convertible  by  nitric  acid  \l 

heat  into  benzoic  acid.    It  is  sometimes  seei  | 

crystals  in  oil  of  cinnamon  which  has  been 

kept.    Like  benzoic  acid,  it  is  said  when  s1 1 

lowed  to  cause  the  elimination  of  hippnric 

by  the  urine.    (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  hi.  64.) 

may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  j 

Tolu.    Oil  of  cinnamon  is  almost  wholly 

verted  by  nitric  acid,  slowly  added,  into  a  c  j 

talline  mass,  producing  a  compound  of  thf  | 

and  the  acid.   These  several  facts  are  expla  j 

when  it  is  found  that  oil  of  cinnamon  cont  i 

from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  cinnamic  aldeli] 

CaHsO,  which  by  moderate  oxidation  yields^ 

corresponding  cinnamic  acid,  C9H8O2,  bui 

more  energetic  oxidation  yields  benzoic  acic 

HeOs.  The  oil  has  been  produced  artificial! 

Strecker  from  styrone,  a  derivative  from  st 

(see  Styrax),  and  more  recently  from  benz: 

hyde  and  acetaldehyde,  a  mixture  of  whu 

saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  wh| 

condensation  takes  place,  as  follows: 

CsHsCOH  +  CHsCOH  = 

CeHs.CHrCH.CHO  +  Ha 

Ordinary  sodium  hydroxide  will  also  I 
about  the  reaction  between  the  two  aldeh; 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  hydrochloric  acic 
this  purpose.    The  only  other  constituen 
the  cassia  oil  is  cinnamyl  acetate.  _  Ceylon 
namon  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  coi 
some  eugenol  and  phellandrene  in  additic 
the  cinnamic  aldehyde.  „ 
Assay  for  Cinnamic  Aldehyde.  U.  &• 
Rev.)—"  Introduce  into  a  flask  with  a  long  i 
uated  neck  (cassia-flask),  by  means  of  i 
urine-pipette,  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  of  Cmna 
add  10  Cc.  of  a  30  percent,  solution  ot  so 
bisulphite,  shake  the  flask,  and  heat  it 
water-bath  containing  boiling  water  unn 
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ontents  are  liquefied;  add  successive  portions 
10  Cc.  each)  of  the  bisulphite  solution,  shaking 
nd  heating  as  before,  after  each  addition,  until 
ae  flask  is  three-fourths  filled.    Continue  to 
eat  it  in  the  water-bath  until  the  odor  of  cin- 
amic  aldehyde  is  no  longer  perceptible,  cool 
le  flask  to  about  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  add 
mugh  of  the  bisulphite  solution  to  raise  the 
wer  limit  of  the  oily  layer  to  the  zero  mark 
:  the  scale.    The  residual  liquid  should  not 
asure  more  than  2.5  Cc,  corresponding  to 
least  75  percent.,  by  volume,  of  cinnamic 
dehyde."  U.  S. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  said  to  be  frequently  adul- 
rated  with  oil  of  cloves,  which,  according  to 
ex,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  odor  or  taste, 
ms  sophisticated,  it  is  stated,  on  the  same 
thority,  to  evolve  a  very  acrid  vapor  when  a 
op  is  heated  on  a  watch  glass,  to  swell  up 
d  evolve  red  vapors  if  treated  with  fuming 
ric  acid,  to  remain  liquid  with  concentrated 
tassium  hydroxide,  and  to  assume  an  indigo- 
le  color  when  ferrous  chloride  is  added  to 
alcoholic  solution,  none  of  which  reactions 
ur  with  pure  oil. 
[Jses. — This  oil  has  the  cordial  and  carmina- 
e  properties  of  cinnamon,  without  its  astrin- 
pcy,  and  is  much  employed  as  an  adjuvant 
ther  medicines,  the  taste  of  which  it  corrects 
conceals,  while  it  conciliates  the  stomach, 
a  powerful  local  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes 
scribed  in  gastrodynia,  flatulent  colic,  and 
pic  debility.  Mitscherlich  found  six  drachms 
Mil  a  moderate-sized  dog  in  five  hours,  and 
drachms  one  in  forty  hours.  Inflammation 
corrosion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
'■nbrane  were  observed  after  death, 
lose,  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2  Cc). 
ff.  Prep. — Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum, 
Is'-  ;  Aqua  Cinnamomi.  U.  8.;  Spiritus  Cinna- 
K  V.  8.,  Br. 

OLEUM  COPAIBA.  U.  SM  Br. 

OIL  OF  COPAIBA 

(6'lf-um  co-pii'i-bir ) 

1^  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Copaiba.  It 
lid  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
'|es,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light." 
1  ■    "  The  oil  distilled  from  Copaiba."  Br. 

aM  ofv Copalva ;  Oleum  Balsami  Copaivte  ;  Essence 
1(l>pahu,  Fr.;  Copaivaol,  G. 

Je  oil  constitutes  from  one-third  to  one-half 
0||ore  of  the  copaiba.  From  one  specimen  of 
uJt  copaiba  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  has  been 
Pined.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxii.  289.)  It  is  prepared 
.'I'y  by  the  application  of  steam  heat.  As 
"ft  comes  over  it  is  colorless,  but  the  later 
wet  is  of  a  fine  greenish  hue.  By  redistil- 
'|  it  may  be  rendered  wholly  colorless.  It 
'|fhe  odor  and  taste  of  copaiba,  a  neutral 
;|on,  boils  at  252°  to  256°  C.  (485.6°  to 
F.),  solidifies,  partly  crystalline,  at 
P-  (Gmelin),  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
1W  weight  of  absolute  alcohol.    The  oil 


consists  chiefly  of  caryophyllene,  a  sesquiter- 
pene, C15H24.  "A  colorless  or  pale  yellow 
liquid,  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  copaiba, 
and  an  aromatic,  slightly  bitter,  and  pungent 
taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.895  to  0.905  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.),  increasing  with  age.  It  is  laevogy- 
rate.  Soluble  in  2  volumes  of  alcohol."  U.  8. 
"  Colorless  or  pale  yellow,  with  the  odor  and 
taste  of  copaiba.  Specific  gravity  0.900  to 
0.910.  It  turns  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  the  left,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol  (distinction  from  African 
copaiba  oil)."  Br.  From  its  want  of  oxygen, 
it  answers  even  better  than  naphtha  for  pre- 
serving potassium,  a  fact  first  observed  by 
Durand  of  Philadelphia.  It  dissolves  sulphur 
and  phosphorus. 

Its  effects  on  the  system  are  those  of  copaiba. 
From  the  experiments  of  C.  Mitscherlich,  it  is 
one  of  the  least  injurious  of  the  volatile  oils  to 
the  animal  system,  six  drachms  of  it  having 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit 
without  causing  death.  Externally  it  produces 
much  less  irritation  than  does  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
copaiba. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 
OLEUM  CORIANDRI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  CORIANDER 

(o'le-um  co-rj-an'dn) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Coriander.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light, 
U.  S.   "  The  oil  distilled  from  Coriander  Fruit. 
Br. 

Essence  de  Coriandre,  Fr.;  Korianderol,  G. 
This  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water  from  the  bruised  fruit  in  the  manner 
directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870  for  volatile 
oils.  The  average  yield  of  oil  from  coriander 
grown  in  different  countries  is  from  0.2  to  1  per 
cent.  It  is  pale  yellow  and  colorless,  and  has 
the  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  coriander, 
and  a  neutral  reaction.  Its  sp.  gr.is  from 
0.863  to  0.878  at  25°  C.  (77°  ¥.),  TJ.  S.,  and  its 
boiling  point  302°  F.  It  is  an  oxygenated I  01 , 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  compound  coriandrol, 
CioHisO:  According  to  Semmler  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Ges  24  206),  coriandrol  boils  between  194 
andVoS0  C.,  is  optically  dextrogyrate  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.8679  at  20°  C.  Conandro  is 
now  knowm  as  dextrogyrate  linalool.  Sch imnie  & 
Co.  [Schim.  EeP.,  April,  1892)  have  also  found 
in  coriander  oil  about  5  per  cent,  of  dutm- 
Lene.  The  characteristic  odorous  pnnc.p  e 
or  principles  are  unknown.  It  is  official^  de- 
scribed a  «  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  liquid 
Wine  the  characteristic,  aromatic  odor  of 
oriamler.  and  a  warm  spicy  ttste  Specif, 
oravitv:  0.863  to  0.878  at  25  C.  (77  *•)■  « 
Ed  be  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  70  percent 
alcohol;   also  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  80 
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percent,  and  90  percent,  alcohol.  It  is  dextro- 
gyrate, the  angle  of  rotation  varying  from  +7° 
to  +14°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature 
of  25°  C.  (77°  ¥.)"  V.  S.  "  Colorless  or  pale 
yellow,  having  the  odor  and  flavor  of  the  fruit. 
Specific  gravity  0.870  to  0.885.  If  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  Oil  be  mixed  with  3  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  a  clear 
solution  results  (absence  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  added  terpenes)."  Br.  Oil  of  coriander  is 
extensively  adulterated  with  colorless  rectified 
oil  of  orange,  which  can  be  detected  by  its  in- 
solubility in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  which  pure 
coriander  oil  dissolves  in  every  proportion; 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  orange  and  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  make  a  turbid  mixture.  (A.  J.  P.,  Sept. 
1878.)  The  oil  has  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  fruit,  and,  like  the  aromatic  oils  gen- 
erally, may  be  used  to  cover  the  taste  or  cor- 
rect the  nauseating  or  griping  properties  of 
other  medicines.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  more  stable  and  retaining  its  agreeable 
odor  longer  than  any  other  oil  of  its  class. 

Dose,  three  minims  (0.2  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sennae,  U.  S.;  Spiritus 
Aurantii  Compositus,  V.  8.;  Syrupus  Senna, 
V.  S.,  Br. 

OLEUM  CUBEB/C.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  CUBEB 

(o'le-um  cii-be'bae) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Cubeb.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light." 
U.  S.    "  The  oil  distilled  from  Cubebs."  Br. 

Oleum  Cubebarum :  Oil  of  Cubebs ;  Huile  volatile 
(Essence)  de  Cubebe,  Fr.;  Kubebenol,  a. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  cubeb  by  grinding 
the  berries,  and  then  distilling  with  water. 
From  ten  pounds  Sehonwald  procured  eleven 
ounces  of  oil,  and  this  result  very  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  experiments  of  Christison,  who 
obtained  7  per  cent. ;  but  by  better  methods  of 
distillation  10  to  18  per  cent,  have  been  ob- 
tained. _  When  recently  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
the  oil  is  somewhat  greenish,  becoming  yellowish 
by  age,  but  when  carefully  redistilled  it  is 
colorless.  It  has  the  odor  of  cubeb,  a  warm, 
aromatic,  camphoraceous  taste,  and  a  neutral 
reaction,  is  of  a  consistence  approaching  that 
of  almond  oil,  is  lighter  than  water,  having 
the  sp.  gr.  0.920  (0.910  to  0.930,  Br.),  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  is  said  to  thicken  with- 
out losing  its  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal 
weight  of  alcohol.  It  is  described  in  the  U. 
S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  as  follows:  "A  colorless, 
pale  green,  or  yellow  liquid,  having  the  char- 
acteristic odor  of  cubeb,  and  a  warm,  cam- 
phoraceous,  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity: 
0.905  to  0.925  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  Oil  of  Cubeb  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper.  It  is  lsevogyrate,  the  angle  of  rotation 
varying  from  —25°  to  —40°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube, 


at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)."  U.  8 
The  oil  consists  chiefly  of  sesquiterpenes  whic 
distil  over  between  250°  C.  and  280°  C,  onj 
of  which  is  cadinene,  C15H24,  with  some  dipe 
tene,  and  probably  pinene  or  camphene.  Upo 
standing,  it  sometimes  deposits  rhomboidal  pri 
matic  crystals  of  a  stearopten.    This  camphc 
of  cubeb  has  the  formula  C15H26O,  is  fusib 
at  from  66°  to  68°  C,  and  volatilizes  withoi 
change  at  from  148°  to  150°  C.  According 
Schmidt,  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  cubeb,  b 
is  formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  x 
{J.  P.  C,  Juin,  1875.)    The  oil  has  the  ar 
matic  properties  of  cubeb,  but  it  is  probab 
not  the  sole  active  ingredient,  as  it  is  much  If 
pungent  than  the  fluidextract  or  the  oleores: 
It  may,  however,  often  be  advantageously  si 
stituted  for  the  powder,  the  dose  to  be  gradua 
increased  until  its  effects  are  obtained,  or  ur 
it  proves  offensive  to  the  stomach.   It  may 
given  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  sug 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  enclosed  in  c; 
sules  of  gelatin. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  C( 

OLEUM  ERIGERONTIS.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  ERIOERON  [Oil  of  Fleabane] 

(6'le-um  e-rig-<?-r6n'tis ) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh,  flov 
ing  herb  of  Erigeron  canadensis  Linne  (F 
Composite).  It  should  be  kept  in  well-sl 
pered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  pi 
protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Oleum  Erigerontis  Canadensis.  77.  8.  1870;  01 
Canada   Fleabane ;    Essence   d'Erigeron,  Fr.  ' 
eronol,  (?. 

Oil  of  erigeron  is  limpid,  of  a  light  st 
color,  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  persistent  odor, 
a  characteristic  taste.    By  exposure  it  becc 
darker  and  thicker.    Its  reaction  is  neu 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0.850,  increasing  with 
(0.855  to  0.890,  Schim.  Rep.).   It  con 
chiefly  of  dextrogyrate  limonene,  together 
some  terpineol.    (A.  J.  P.,  1893,  420.)  J 
officially  described  as  "a  pale  yellow,  lir 
liquid,  rapidly  becoming  darker  and  thi 
by  age  and  exposure  to  the  air,  havni 
peculiar,  aromatic,  persistent  odor,  and  an 
matic,  slightly  pungent  taste.    Specific  gra' 
0.845  to  0.865  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Solub. 
an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  (distinction  1 
oil  of  fireweed  derived  from  Erechthttes 
racifolia  Rafinesque   (Fam.  Composite)  , 
from  oil  of  turpentine).    It  is  dextrogyl 
the  angle  of  rotation  being  about +50 
100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of  £> 
(77°   F.)."    U.   S.    When  distilled  wii  £ 
water,  it  comes  over  colorless,  and  a 
resinous  matter  is  left  behind,  probawj 
suiting  from  the  oxidation  of  one  or  bo 
the  constituent  oils.    It  is  readily  solut), 
alcohol.    It  is  slowly  reddened  by  pota- 
hydroxide,  combines  with  iodine  wtnoui 
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jlosion,  is  instantly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
jeid,  and  is  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid, 
owly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with  heat 
:plosively.    (Procter,  A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.  502.) 
[he  plant  yields  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  oil. 
pen  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oil  darkens  and 
,pidly  resinifies.    For  an  account  of  the  dif- 
Irence  in  properties  between  this  oil  and  that 
pm  Erechthites  hieraci folia,  see  a  paper  by 
Ibert  M.  Todd,  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  302. 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice   by  the 
called  eclectic  physicians,   who   use  it  in 
rrhcea,  dysentery,  and  the  hemorrhages,  and 
ainly  it  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  hcemop- 
■is  when  there  is  no  fever  or  other  marked 
dence  of  constitutional  irritation.    As  long 
!o  as  1854  it  was  commended  highly  by  E. 
jilson  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  while  J.  W. 
lorman  speaks  of  it  most  highly  in  all  forms 
hemorrhage,  in  diarrhoea  of  debility,  in 
Isentery  after  sufficient  evacuation  of  the 
mach  and  bowels,  and  especially  in  hemor- 
ige  from  the  bowels  during  typhoid  fever, 
m.  J.  M.  S.,  Oct.  1865,  p.  396.)    It  prob- 
y  acts  like  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  hsBmo- 
[tic,  but  is  much  less  irritant  and  stimulating, 
'ose,  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm  (0.6 
.8  Cc),  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 

OLEUM  EUCALYPTI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  EUCALYPTUS 

(o'le-um  eu-ca-iyp'ti) 

lA  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves 
JEucalyptus,  rectified  by  steam  distillation, 
£|  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
»n  below,  not  less  than  50  percent.,  by 
jime,  of  cineol  (eucalyptol).  It  should  be 
"It  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles, 
i|i  cool  place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 
lie  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
lalyptus  Globulus,  Labill.,  and  other  species 
Eucalyptus."  Br. 

|l  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus;  Huile  volatile  (Es- 
f)  de  Eucalyptus.  Fr.  Cod.;  Eucalyptusol,  G. ; 
icia  de  euealipto,  Sp. 

larious  species  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus, 
j\|'n  in  Australia  and  Algeria,  yield  vola- 
lfl  oils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  commer- 
^Iproducts.    Probably  the  most  important  of 
''Implants  are  the  E.  amygdalina,  whose  vola- 
«>il  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  destitute 
°|ucalyptol,  but  has  been  shown  by  Gilde- 
^jter  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1888)  to  contain  that  prin- 
l.  and  to  have  phellandrene  for  its  chief 
l|tituent;  E.  odorata,  the  oil  of  which  is 
^|ned  to  be  extremely  rich  in  eucalyptol, 
fo  contain  no  phellandrene;  and  E.  oleosa, 
Jon  of  which  is  stated  to  be  so  rich  in 
iyptol  that  at  a  low  temperature  it  becomes 
<>■!   ^mder  these  circumstances  the  revisers 
I  e  U.  S.  Pharm.  acted  very  properly  in 
Ifong  all  those  oils  which  contain  enough 
liandrene  to  respond  to  the  sodium  nitrite 


test.  Oil  of  eucalyptus  is  officially  described 
as  "  a  colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  having 
a  characteristic,  aromatic,  somewhat  campho- 
raceous  odor,  and  a  pungent,  spicy,  and  cooling 
taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.905  to  0.925  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.).  Soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  70  per- 
cent, alcohol.  Its  alcoholic  solution  should  be 
neutral  to  litmus  paper.  It  is  dextrogyrate, 
the  angle  of  rotation  being  not  more  than 
■4-10°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature 
of  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  If  2  Cc.  of  the  oil  be 
mixed  with  4  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  3 
Cc.  of  a  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  be  gradually  added,  the  mixture,  when 
gently  stirred,  should  not  form  crystals  of 
phellandrene  nitrite  (absence  of  eucalyptus 
oils  containing  much  phellandrene)."  U.  S. 
"Specific  gravity  0.910  to  0.930.  It  should 
not  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  more  than  10°  in  either  direction  in 
a  tube  100  millimetres  long,  and  it  should 
become  semi-solid  on  being  stirred,  when  cold, 
with  a  third  or  half  its  volume  of  phosphoric 
acid  of  commerce  of  specific  gravity  1.750 
(presence  of  a  due  proportion  of  cineol). 
If  to  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  Oil  there  be 
added  2  cubic  centimetres  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  2  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite,  the  mixture,  when 
gently  stirred,  should  not  form  a  crystalline 
mass  (exclusion  of  eucalyptus  oils  containing 
much  phellandrene)."  Br. 

Assay  for  Cineol. — "  Introduce  into  a  beaker 
a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  10  Cc.  of 
Oil  of  Eucalyptus  in  50  Cc.  of  purified  petro- 
leum benzin;  immerse  the  beaker  in  a  freezing 
mixture  and  add  phosphoric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  the  white  magma 
of  cineol  phosphate  formed,  begins  to  assume 
a  yellowish  or  pinkish  tint;  then  transfer  the 
magma  to  a  force  filter,  wash  it  with  cold 
purified  petroleum  benzin,  and  then  dry  it  by 
pressure  between  two  porous  plates.  Transfer 
the  precipitate  (cineol  phosphate)  to  a  narrow 
graduated  cylinder,  and  add  warm  water,  winch 
will  cause  separation  of  the  cineol.  I  he 
volume,  in  cubic  centimeters,  of  the  sepa- 
rated oil,  multiplied  by  10,  represents  the 
volume  percent,  of  cineol  (eucalyptol).  1AM 
should  correspond  to  the  properties  and  tests 
given  under  Eucalyptol."  U  S,  Bismol 
CioHieO  (possibly  a  ketone),  is  the  name 
given  to  a  crystalline  camphor  obtained  from 
the  oil  from  E.  piperita;  H.  G.  Smith  and 
R.  T.  Baker  isolated  this  product  ana  later 
H  G.  Smith  read  a  paper  upon  it  before  the 
Rova  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  It  proved 
to  be  isomeric  with  camphor,  but  chemical  y 
t  is  shown  to  have  its  oxygen  atom  combined 
n  a  different  way.  Power  has  modified  the 
test  for  phellandrene  so  as  to  make  it  more 
delicate.  According  to  bis  directions.  1  Cc.  of 
ftfSfa  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  petroleum  benzm 
1  nr  9  Cc  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodiunf  nitrite  added,  and  subsequently  glacial 
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acetic  acid  added,  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time, 
with  vigorous  agitation  after  each  addition. 
If  phellandrene  is  present  in  any  considerable 
amount,  its  crystalline  nitrosite,  CioHi6(NO) 
NO2,  will  separate  from  the  benzin  solution. 
It  contains  cymene,  C10H14,  pinene,  C10H16, 
and  eucalyptol  (or  cineol),  CxoHisO.  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.  also  state  (  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
April,  1888)  that  they  have  obtained  several  of 
the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series,  notably 
valeraldehyde,  and  probably  butyraldehyde  and 
capronaldehyde,  in  their  distillation  of  the  oil 
from  Eucalyptus  Globulus.  The  medicinal 
value  of  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  has  been  be- 
lieved to  depend  upon  the  eucalyptol  present 
in  it,  but  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  physiological  action  of  phellandrene,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  phellandrene  oils  act 
similarly  to  the  eucalyptol.  As  eucalyptol  is 
now  official,  it  may  be  preferred  by  the  prac- 
titioner as  being  of  definite  strength  and  char- 
acter, the  percentage  of  eucalpytol  even  in  the 
best  oils  varying  considerably. 

Dose,  ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0.6  to  0.9  Gc), 
best  administered  in  capsules. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Eucalypti,  Br. 

OLEUM  FCENICULI.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  FENNEL 

( o'le-um  fce-nic'u-ll ) 

''A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Fennel.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-eolored 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  and,  if  it  has  partly 
or  wholly  solidified,  it  should  be  completely 
liquefied  by  warming  and  then  well  shaken 
before  being  dispensed."  U.  S. 

Huile  volatile  de  Fenouil.  Fr.  Cod. ;  Essence  de 
Fenouil,  Fr.;  Oleum  Fceniculi,  P.  (?.;  Fenchelol,  (?. 

Fennel  seeds  yield  about  2.5  per  cent.,  or, 
according  to  Zeller,  from  3.4  to  3.8  per  cent., 
of  oil.  That  used  in  this  country  is  imported. 
"A  colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  having  the 
characteristic,  aromatic  odor  of  fennel,  and 
a  sweetish,  mild,  and  spicy  taste.  Specific 
gravity:  0.953  to  0.973  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  the 
solution  being  neutral  to  litmus  paper;  also 
soluble  in  10  volumes  or  less  of  80  percent,  al- 
cohol. An  alcoholic  solution  of  Oil  of  Fennel 
is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  is  not  colored 
by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  feme  chloride 
T.S.  (absence  of  some  volatile  oils  containing 
phenols).  When  tested  according  to  the  follow- 
ing methods,  the  congealing  point  of  Oil  of 
Fennel  should  not  be  below  5°  C  (41°  F) 
Transfer  about  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  to  a  test-tube 
placed  in  a  freezing  mixture;  insert  a  ther- 
mometer at  once  into  the  oil,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  its  temperature  has 
eallen  to  about -5°  G.  (23°  p.)..  Induce  crvs- 
taluzation  either  by  rubbing  the  inner  waif  of 
the  test-tube  with  the  thermometer  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  particle  of  solid  anethol,*  and 


stir  continuously  during  the  solidification  0 
the   Oil.     The   highest   temperature  reache 
during  the  crystallization  is  regarded  as  th 
congealing  point."    U.  S.    It  congeals  belo 
50°  F.  into  a  crystalline  mass,  separable  b 
pressure  into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion,  th 
former  heavier  than  water,  and  less  volati 
than  the  latter,  which  rises  first  when  the  oil 
distilled.    It  contains  d-pinene,  phellandren 
dipentene,  fenchone,  C10H16O  (a  liquid  ketone 
and  anethol,  C10H12O  (a  phenol-ether  formir 
a  white  solid  melting  at  21°  C),  (see  Oleu 
Anisi),  the  latter  usually  in  amounts  of  abo 
60  per  cent.    (Power's  Catalogue  of  Essent) 
Oils,  1894.)     SchimmeVs  Beport  for  Ap 
1897,  mentions  limonene  as  also  at  times  prese 
as  a  constituent.    Umney  finds  that  Japaiu 
oil  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  anethol  a 
10  per  cent,   of  fenchone,  besides  terpen 
(Proe.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  516.)    There  is  reas 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  commercial  oil 
adulterated  with  oil  from  which  the  anet 
or  crystalline  constituent  has  been  separat 
the  official  solidifying  point  not  below 
C.   (41°   F.)   should  be  required.  Fliicki 
states  (Pharm.  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  1888,  422)  t 
it  contains  more  hydrocarbon  than  oil  of  an 
and  notably  that  from  Nimes,  in  South 
France,  contains  much  less  anethol,  and  he 
has  a  milder  and  sweeter  taste.    As  found 
commerce,  therefore,  the  oil  of  fennel  is 
uniform,  and  a  specimen  examined  by  M; 
gomery  did  not  congeal  at  — 5.5°  C.  (22 
(See  Oleum  Anisi.)    It  is  slightly  dextrogyr 
Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  C 
Off.  Prep. — Aqua    Fceniculi,    U.    8.;  Pi 
Glycyrrhizae  Compositus,  V.  S.;  Spiritus  Juni 
Compositus,  U.  S. 


OLEUM  G AULTH ERI/E.  U.  S.,  Br.  A\ 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  [Oil  of  Wintergreen] 

(6'le-um  gaul-the'ri-se ) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leave; 
Gaultheria  procumbens  Linne  (Fam.  E 
cece),  rectified,  if  necessary,  by  steam  Qist 
tion.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stopp< 
amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  prott 
from  light."  U.  S. 

Oil  of  Teaberry,  Oil  of  Partridge-berry ;  HuNe 
tile  (Essence)  de  Winter-green,  Fr.  Cod.;  ksseu 
Gaultherie,  Fr.;  Wintergriinol,  Bergtheeoi,  u. 

The  volatile  oil  of  gaultheria  is  largely 
tained  in  the  United  States  by  distillatio 
the  plant.    It  probably  does  not  exist  m 
plant,  but  is  formed  by  a  reaction  berr 
water  and  a  neutral  principle  analog^ 
amygdalin,  to  which  Procter  has  give" 
name  of  gaultherin.    (A.  J.  P-,  *y 
substance,  which  was   called  by  »e«net 
betulase,  probablv  exists  in  all  the  nam' 
plants  which  vield  methyl  salicylate  on  (uj  1 
tion.    The  oil  occurs  in  various  of  oui 
plants,   and  has  been  detected  in ■  w  Jd 
paucifolia,  Spircea  Ulmaria,  Spiraa  loom* 
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aultheria  chiogenes.    T.  E.  de  Vrij  found 
t  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  Gaultheria 
eucocarpa  and  G.  punctata,  plants  which  are 
ibundant  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  Java  (A. 
[.  P.,  1879) ;  while  Bourquelot  (C.  R.  S.  B., 
;ii.  1896)  detected  it  in  Monotropa  Hypopitys, 
a  Poli/gala  Senega,  and  in  other  species  of 
I'olygala.    (See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  412.) 
lueh  of  the  commercial  oil  of  wintergreen 
'p  obtained  from  Betula  lenta. 
Oil  of  gaultheria  when  freshly  redistilled 
nearly  colorless,  but  as  found  in  commerce 
as  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish  color.1  "A 
lorless  or  almost  colorless  liquid,  having  a 
aracteristic,  strongly  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
.veetish,  warm,  and  aromatic  taste.  Specific 
ravity:  1.172  to  1.180  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
oiling  point:  21S°   to  221°   C.   (424.4°  to 
19.8°  P.).    It  is  slightly  laavogyrate,  up  to 
1°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  25°"  C.  (77°  F.). 
i  otber  respects  it  has  the  same  properties 
and  conforms  to  the  reactions  and  tests 
ven  under,  Methylis   Salicylas."    U.   S.  It 
stated  to  have  been  largely  adulterated  with 
loroform.    This  and  other  impurities  are  to 
detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  specific 
avities  and  boiling  points,  or  by  fractional 
filiation.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hen  heated  to  about  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  the 
should  not  yield  a  colorless  distillate  having 
je  characteristics  of  chloroform  or  of  alcohol 
P.,  1873,  p.  521).  Another  distinguishing 
operty  is  that  in  aqueous  solution  it  gives 
purple  color  with  ferric  salts.    Oil  of  sassa- 
hs  may  be  detected  by  the  separation  of  a 
pp-red  resinous  mass  on  treatment  with  nitric 

{Distillation  of  Oil  of  Gaultheria. — Isaac  Edward 
Imard  states  that  oil  of  wintergreen,  first  made  in 
feme  County,  Pa.,  in  1863,  has  since  been  distilled 
Ire  m  large  quantities.  The  entire  plant  is  em- 
lyed,  and  it  gives  the  greatest  yield  during  the 
|itns  of  July  and  August. 

■  ne  still  is  generally  a  wooden  box.  about  eight 
iong.  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  high,  with  a 
Iper  bottom  and  stayed  with  bolts.  The  head  of 
1  still  is  copper,  and  connecting  with  this  is  a 
lular  worm  of  the  same  material  or  of  tin,  placed 
In  barrel.  The  still  being  filled  with  wintergreen 
Iwithin  about  twelve  inches  of  the  top,  a  suffl- 
|t  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  this  is  allowed 
Imioerate  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  fire  being 
fled,  the  distillation  commences,  and  continues 
I  about  eight  hours :  but  during  the  first  two  or 
fe  hours  ninetv  per  cent,  of  the  oil  has  passed 
T  For  collecting  the  distillate,  most  of  the  dis- 
|rs  use  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a 
|e  cork  having  two  holes.  A  small  funnel  is  put 
1  one  of  the  holes,  so  that  the  beak  is  below 
shoulder  of  the  receiving  vessel,  and  connected 
J1  the  other  hole  is  a  suitable  pipe  forming  an 
Wa  °"   an(1   tne   water   separate,    the  oil 

■g  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  passes  into  a 
|er  receptacle,  where  It  is  reserved  for  a  subse- 
|'t  operation  (cohobation) . 

B'cnslonally  the  oil  is  very  highly  colored,  and 
il^o'esale  dealers  have  three  ways' of  "  cleaning" 
irec istillation.  filtration,  and  decolorization. 
Lf •  e  dec°lorlzed  is  put  into  a  bottle,  crys- 
jor  citric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  allowed 
I and,  agitating  occasionally,  until  the  oil  is 
Tjess,  or  nearly  so.  On  experimenting  with  nine 
Its  of  wintergreen  fruit,  the  author  found  it  con- 
?«  erne  and  one-half  drachms  of  oil.  In  ex- 
jaental  distillation  he  found  that  the  lower 
■'ne  gravity  is  due.  to  the  separating  of  the  oil 
I  tne  water  too  quickly,  and  that  the  higher 
■nc  gravity  is  obtained  bv  letting  the  distillate 
■a  tor  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before 
Ifi.ting  the  oil  from  the  water.    (.4.  J.  P.,  3  884. 


acid  in  the  cold.  Japanese  oil  of  camphor 
and  other  light  volatile  oils  used  as  adulterants 
can  be  detected  by  simply  dropping  the  sus- 
pected oil  in  water;  if  pure,  it  sinks  in  a 
few  seconds;  if  adulterated,  some  minutes  are 
required.  Procter  proved  that  oil  of  gaul- 
theria has  acid  properties  and  contains  salicylic 
acid.  (See  Salix.)  Cahours  confirmed  this, 
and  stated  that  one-tenth  of  the  oil  consists  of 
a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  which  he  called  gaul- 
therilene,  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  of 
metityl  salicylate  or  the  methyl  ester  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  CH3.C7H5O3.  A  product  having  the 
properties  of  the  latter  compound  was  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methyl -alco- 
hol, salicylic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  (A.  J. 
P.,  xiv.  211,  xv.  241.)  Trimble  and  Schroeter 
(Ibid.,  1889,  398)  found  that  the  amount  of 
the  hydrocarbon  gaultherilene  was  much  less 
than  that  stated  by  Cahours— in  fact,  only 
0.3  per  cent.  By  analysis  and  vapor  density 
determination  they  fixed  its  formula  as  CisHm, 
but  they  state  that  it  may  consist  of  a  solid 
and  a  liquid  portion.  Power  and  Kleber 
(Fritzsche  Bros.  Circ,  No.  7)  assert  that  this 
hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  paraffin  series,  and 
state  that  it  is  probably  triacontane,  C30H62. 
They  also  find  in  the  oil  an  aldehyde  or  ketone, 
with  an  odor  like  cenanthic  aldehyde,  an 
apparently  secondary  alcohol,  CsHieO,  and  an 
ester,  C14H24O2.  To  the  alcohol  and  the  ester 
are  attributed  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  oil. 
True  oil  of  gaultheria  contains  about  99  per 
cent,  of  methyl  salicylate.  Artificial  oil  of 
wintergreen  is  now  extensively  manufactured 
and  used  instead  of  the  natural  oil.  For  a 
process  by  H.  T.  Thayer,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1895, 
244.   (See  Methylis  Salicylas,  p.  778.) 

Uses.— Oil  of  gaultheria  is  largely  used  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  flavor;  it  may,  however, 
be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  salicylic  acid 
with  excellent  results.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  grains  of  the  oil  contain  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  grains  of  methyl  salicylate,  and  are 
therefore  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  grains  of  salicylic  acid.  An  elaborate 
research  by  H.  C.  Wood  (T.  G.,  vol.  u  p.  76) 
proved  that  this  drug  acts  physiological  j 
like  salicvlic  acid.  When  taken  in  moderate 
amounts  it  is.  like  that  acid  broken  up  m  the 
system  and  eliminated  as  salicyluric  acid  etc 
It  is  capable  of  causing  fatal  P«*™*.Sf 
an  ounce  produced  in  a  boy  severe  vomiting 
mireine  epigastric  pain,  hot  skin.  f«quen 
K  Sow  and  labored  respiration 
of  hearing;  the  boy  recovered.    (Medical  z J 

an  ounce  (A-  -,ofi7\ 
amount  has  caused  death  (Ibid.,  18bn. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8 

Cc). 
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Off.  Prep. — Emulsum  Olei  Morrhuae,  V.  8.; 
Emulsum  Olei  Morrhuse  cum  Hypophosphitibu9, 
U.  8. j  Liquor  Antisepticus,  V.  8.;  Spiritus  Gaul- 
theriae,  V.  S.;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillse  Compositus, 
V.  8. 

OLEUM  GOSSYPII  SEMINIS.  U.  S. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL 

(6'le-um  gos-syp'M  sem'i-nis) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Gossypium  herbaceum  Linne,  or  of  other 
species  of  Gossypium  (Fam.  Malvacece),  and 
subsequently  purified.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-closed  containers."   U.  S. 

Oleum  Gossypii ;  Cotton  Oil ;  Huile  de  Semences  de 
cotonnier,  Fr.;  BaumwollsamenSl,  Cottonol,  Q. 

This  fixed  oil  has  no  other  medicinal  proper- 
ties than  those  of  a  bland  neutral  oil,  and  has 
been  introduced  especially  on  account  of  its 
use  in  official  liniments.  The  amount  of  cotton 
seed  crushed  in  1905,  according-  to  the  census 
report,  was  3,308,930  tons,  and  the  production 
of  crude  cotton  seed  oil  amounted  to  132,051,801 
gallons,  valued  at  $31,011,905.  Of  this  pro-, 
duction,  about  one-fourth  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  "  compound  lard  "  and  "  cottolene," 
a  still  larger  amount  is  exported  as  cotton 
seed  oil,  and  the  remainder  is  used  in  admix- 
ture with  drying  oils  and  for  soap  stock.  The 
oil  cake  is  largely  exported  to  England,  where  it 
is  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  oil  to 
France,  Italy,  and  other  olive  growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  whence  much  of  it  returns  to 
us  mixed  with  olive  oil.  The  exportation  of 
cotton  seed  oil  for  1903  amounted  to  35,642,994 
gallons,  valued  at  $14,211,244;  for  1904  to 
29,014,417  gallons,  valued  at  $10,717,280.  For 
a  description  of  the  process  of  extraction,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  1896,  42;  also  1898,  497. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  previously  deprived  of  their  shells.  In 
this  state  they  yield  two  gallons  of  oil  to  the 
bushel.  As  first  obtained,  it  is  thick  and  tur- 
bid, but  it  deposits  a  portion  of  its  impurities 
on  standing.  Besides  this  crude  oil,  there  are 
three  varieties  in  commerce,  more  or  less 
purified,  recognized  as  the  clarified,  the  refined, 
and  the  winter  bleached.  The  last  mentioned 
is  of  a  pale  straw-color,  a  mild  peculiar  odor, 
and  a  bland  sweetish  taste,  not  unlike  that 
of  almond  oil.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  woolen  cloth  and  morocco  leather,  and 
for  oiling  machinery.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  almond  and  olive 
oils  in  most  pharmaceutical  preparations  in 
which  they  are  employed,  but  it  does  not 
answer  well  in  the  formation  of  lead  plaster. 
Citrine  ointment  carefully  prepared  with  it, 
too  great  heat  being  avoided,  retains  a  rich 
orange  color  and  proper  unctuous  consistence. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
pale  yellow,  oily  liquid,  without  odor,  and  hav- 
ing a  bland,  nut-like  taste.  Specific  gravity: 
0.915  to  0.921  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Very  spar- 


ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  i 
ether,  chloroform,  or  carbon  disulphide.  0 
cooling  the  Oil  to  a  temperature  below  12°  ( 
(53.6°  F.),  particles  of  solid  fat  will  separat 
At  about  0°  to  —5°  C.  (32°  to  23°  F.),  the  0 
becomes  nearly  or  quite  solid.    If  sulphur 
acid  (specific  gravity  1.6  to  1.7)  be  added 
the  Oil,  preferably  diluted  with  carbon  disu 
phide,  a  reddish-brown  color  is  rapidly  pr 
duced.    If  6  Gm.  of  the  Oil  be  thorough 
shaken  in  a  test-tube  for  about  ten  minut 
with  a  mixture  of  1.5  Gm.  of  nitric  acid  ai 
0.5  Gm.  of  water,  then  heated  in  a  bath 
boiling  water  for  not  more  than  fifteen  mi 
utes,  the  Oil  will  assume  an  orange  or  reddis  j 
brown  color,  and  after  standing  for  twel' 
hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  form 
semi-solid  mass.    If  5  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  thi 
oughly  shaken  in  a  test-tube  with  5  Cc. 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (made 
dissolving  0.1  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in  10  < 
of  alcohol  and  adding  2  drops  of  nitric  aeii 
and  if  the  mixture  be  heated  for  about  fj 
minutes  on  a  water-bath,  the  Oil  will  assu 
a  red  or  reddish-brown  color.    If  2  Cc.  of 
Oil  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2  Cc.  of  eq; 
volumes  of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulpb 
containing  1  percent,  of  sulphur  in  soluti 
and  the  test-tube  be  immersed  to  one-third 
one-half  its  depth  in  boiling  salt  water,  a 
color  will  develop  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  it 
utes.    Cotton  Seed  Oil  saponified  by  alcob 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  sap 
ification  value  of  from  191  to  196  (see  Pi 
III,  Test  No.  99).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  Cotton  S 
Oil  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  i 
250  Cc.  bottle  or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  niixt 
of  equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  : 
alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added,  and 
after  standing  for  four  hours  protected  fi 
the  light,  20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S. 
introduced,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
Cc.  of  water,  on  titrating  the  excess  of  ioc 
with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
an  iodine  value  of  not  less  than  102  nor  n 
than  108  should  be  obtained  (see  Part 
Test  No.  51)."  U.  S. 

Cotton  seed  oil  has  been  examined  by 
Adriani  (Chem.  News,  Jan.  7,  1865,  p- 
The  product  of  the  expressed  seeds  is  1 
15  to  18  per  cent.  In  its  impure  state  i 
dark  reddish-brown,  not  quite  clear,  and  " 
taminated  with  mucilage  and  albumen.  VV 
boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution,  crude  co 
seed  oil  is  saponified,  and  the  resultant  s 
rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  air,  witu  ' 
duction  of  a  fine  purple  or  violet-blue  col 
tion.1    This  reaction  is  characteristic  ot 

i "  Cotton  seed  blue  ••  is  stated  by  Kuhlmw' 
have  the   composition   C17H24O1.     it  1!> .  oIubi, 
readily  destroyed   by  oxidizing  agents   *nf^J  al( 
water,  diluted  acids,  and  alkalies,  soluble  w  ■ 
and  ether.    The  unoxidized  coloring  Mt  er  o     , , 
seed  oil  has  also  been  investigated  by      ^  *  J 
who  finds  it  to  be  a  pungent,  golden-yei  ow  v  rf. 
which  dyes  fabrics  very  well,  the  color  Mins^ 
fast  on  wool  and  silk.     (Allen,  Com.  uiy- 
ed.,  1887,  p.  113.) 
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otton  seed  oil.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crude  oil 
aries  from  0.928  to  0.930;  that  of  the  refined 
|il,  from  0.922  to  0.926. 

The  oil  is  clarified  by  first  boiling  it  with 
later,  to  separate  the  mucilage,  and  then  heat- 
lig  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
Iroxide,  which  combines  with  the  coloring 
latter  and  saponifies  a  part  of  the  oil.  The 
fixture  becomes  filled  with  black  flocks,  which 
jsposit  on  standing  and  leave  the  oil  but 
lightly  colored.  The  loss  in  refining  is  usually 
■om  4  to  7£  per  cent.,  but  occasionally 
haounts  to  12  or  15.  As  this  oil  is  much  used 
Ir  adulterating  olive  oil,  tests  to  distinguish 
1  are  very  desirable.  The  tests  most  depended 
bon  are  those  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Iver  nitrate  (Bechi's  test)  and  with  a  mixed 
llution  of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide 
Intaining  1  per  cent,  of  dissolved  sulphur 
lalphen's  test).  These  are  given  in  the  offi- 
U  tests. 

\Dose,  two  to  six  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  22.5  Cc). 
lOff.  Prep. — Linimentum  Ammoniae,  U.  S.; 
limentum  Camphora?,  U.  8. 

OLEUM  HEDEOM/E.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  HEDEOMA  [Oil  of  Pennyroyal] 

(o'le-um  hed-e-6'niae ) 

|'A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  and 
■vering  tops  of  Hedeoma.  It  should  be  kept 
[well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a 
II  place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

issence  de  Hgdeoma,  Essence  de  Puliot  am^ricaine, 
I;  Pennyroyalol,    Amerikanisches    PoleiGl,  G. 

this  oil,  though  analogous  in  properties  to 
I  oil  of  European  pennyroyal,  is  derived 
|m  a  distinct  plant  (Hedeoma  pulcgioides) , 
luhar  to  North  America.  "A  pale  yellow, 
Ipid  liquid,  having  a  characteristic,  pungent, 
Jit-like  odor  and  taste.  Specific  gravity: 
|0  to  0.935  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  should 
in  a  clear  solution  with  2  volumes  or  more 
X  percent-  alcohol.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  the 
jlle  of  rotation  varying  from  about  +18° 
If  22°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature 
c!o  C.  (77°  F.) ."  U.  S.  Its  chemical  com- 
lltion  was  investigated  by  E.  Kremers  (A. 
{T.,  1887,  p.  535)  and  F.  W.  Franz  (Ibid., 
«,  p.  161).  Each  of  them  found  a  body  of 
M  composition  CioHisO,  boiling  at  217°  to 
■  ~-  (constituting,  according  to  Franz, 
Jlit  S3  per  cent,  of  the  oil).  For  this  the 
f|e,  hedeomol  was  proposed.  Franz  also 
f  da  body  of  the  composition  C10H17O,  boil- 
|at  220°  to  225°  C,  and  constituting  12 
£|cent.  of  the  oil;  likewise  a  body  of  the 
■position  CsHiaO,  boiling  at  165°  to  170° 
mi  ??nstltuting  about  0.7  per  cent,  of  the 
4c  VJ  lnvesti^ators  found  formic  and 
1°  aci<*s,  and  Kremers  considers  isoheptoic 
I  also/  to  be  present.  Beckmann  and 
|>"er  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  262,  p.  1)  found  in 
[ncan  as  well  as  in  Spanish  and  Algerian 
(54) 


pennyroyal  oil  a  ketone,  CioHisO,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  pulegone.  This  compound 
forms  with  hydroxylamine  an  oxime,  CiollieNO 
H.H2O,  crystallizing  in  beautiful  needles  melt- 
ing at  157°  C,  and  with  hydrogen  bromide  a 
crystalline  compound  melting  at  40.5°  C.  The 
two  compounds  of  the  formula  CioHisO,  dis- 
covered by  Kremers  (Ph.  Rund.,  ix.  p.  130), 
are  also  ketones  and  yield  corresponding  oximes. 
The  oil  may  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulent 
colic  and  sick  stomach,  to  correct  the  operation 
of  nauseating  or  griping  medicines.  It  is  also 
much  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  amen- 
orrhoea. 

Dose,  two  to  ten  minims  (0.12  to  0.6  Cc). 
OLEUM  JUNIPERI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OP  JUNIPER 

(6'le-um  ju-mpVri) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Juniperus  communis  Linne  (Fam.  Conifers). 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber- 
colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."  U.  S.  "  The  oil  distilled  from  the  full- 
grown  unripe  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis, 
Linn."  Br. 

Oleum  Pruetus  (vel  Bacca?)  Juniperi;  Oil  of 
Juniper  Berries;  Huile  volatile  (Essence)  de  GeniPvre, 
Fr. ;  Oleum  Juniperi,  P.  O. ;  Wachholderol.  Wach- 
holderbeerol,  O.j  Essenza  dl  glnepro,  It. 

The  proportion  of  oil  which  juniper  berries 
afford  is  stated  very  differently  by  different 
authors.  Trommsdorff  obtained  1  per  cent. 
The  highest  quantity  given  in  the  table  of  Re- 
cluz  is  2.34,  the  lowest  0.31  per  cent.  Zeller 
gives  as  the  product  of  the  fresh  ripe  fruit 
1.3  per  cent.,  of  that  a  year  old  0.86  per  cent. 
The  berries  are  most  productive  when  bruised. 
The  oil  of  juniper  consumed  in  this  country 
is  brought  from  Europe,  and  is  believed  to  be 
procured  chiefly  from  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
being  sold  for  a  price  which  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  idea  that  it  is  prepared 
from  the  fruit  alone.  "A  colorless,  faintly 
green  or  yellow  liquid,  having  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  juniper,  and  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, somewhat  terebinthinate  and  slightly 
bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.S60  to  0.880 
at  25°  C  (77°  F.).  Soluble  in  10  volumes 
of  90  percent,  alcohol."  U.  S.  "Specific 
gravity  0.865  to  0.890.  The  Oil  is  soluble, 
with  slight  turbidity,  in  4  times  its  own  volume 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br  According 
to  Fliickiger  (Pharm.  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  LSSH, 
402),  it  is  composed  essentially  of  two  hydro- 
carbons, the  more  abundant  of  which  boiling 
at  160°  C.  has  been  shown  by  Wallach  to  be 
pinene,  C10H1..  Above  175°  C.  another  oil 
is  obtained,  which  seems  to  be  cadinene,  CwHat. 
It  also  contains  a  small  amount  of  an  ester 
to  which  the  peculiar  juniper-like  odor  and  taste 
was  supposed  to  be  due.  but  this  cannot  be  the 
ease   as  the  odor  persists  after  the  complete 
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saponification  of  the  small  amount  of  ester. 
Juniper  camphor  is  also  present,  its  melting 
point  is  165°  C.  to  166°  C.  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  often  fraudulently  added,  but  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
being  less  than  that  of  the  unadulterated  oil 
of  juniper. 

The  oil  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic, 
and  is  very  useful  in  combination  with  other 
remedies  in  debilitated  dropsical  cases.  To  it 
Holland  gin  owes  its  peculiar  flavor  and 
diuretic  power. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc), 
which  may  be  considerably  increased.1 

Off.  Prep. — Spiritus  Juniperi,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Spir- 
itus Juniperi  Compositus,  V.  8. 

OLEUM  LAVANDULAE.  Br. 

OIL  OF  LAVENDER 

(6'le-um  la-van'du-lffi) 

"The  oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  La- 
vandula vera,  DC."  Br. 

Hulle  volatile  de  Lavande  officinale,  Fr.  God. ; 
Essence  de  Lavande,  Fr. ;  Oleum  Lavandulae,  P.  Q. '; 
Lavandeltil,  G. ;  Essenza  di  lavanda,  It. ;  Esencia 
de  espliego,  Sp. 

This  oil  is  usually  distilled  from  the  flowers 
and  flower  stems  conjointly,  though  of  finer 
quality  when  obtained  from  the  former  ex- 
clusively. (See  the  next  article,  Oleum  Lavan- 
dula Florum.)  Dried  lavender  flowers  are 
said  to  yield  from  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  oil. 
According  to  Zeller,  the  fresh  flowers  yield 
1.03,  the  dried  4.3,  the  whole  fresh  herb  in 
flower  0.76  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  the 
lavender  produced  by  an  acre  of  ground  under 
cultivation  will  yield  from  10  to  12  pounds 
of  the  oil.  (P.  J.,  1864,  p.  257.)  The  oil  is 
very  fluid,  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  an  aromatic, 
burning  taste.  That  met  with  in  commerce 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0.898  at  68°  F.,  which  is  re- 
duced to  0.877  by  rectification  (Berzelius),  or 
0.886  (Buignet).  It  is  la3vogyrate.  Accord- 
ing to  Brande,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  obtained 
irom  the  whole  herb  is  0.9206.  Alcohol  of 
0.830  dissolves  oil  of  lavender  in  all  propor- 
tions, that  of  0.877  only  42  per  cent.  (Berzel- 
ius.) Proust  states  that  when  allowed  to 
stand  in  imperfectly  stoppered  bottles  it  lets 
tall  a  crystalline  deposit,  which  often  amounts 
to  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  This  has  been 
tound  by  Dumas  to  have  the  same  point  of 

1  Antiseptic  Catgut. — Kocher  of  Berne  stated 
hat  a  very  fine  antiseptic  catgut  may  be  made  by 
first  soaking  the  catgut  for  24  hours  in  pure  oil  of 
juniper,  and  then  immediately  transferrin?  It  tn 
alcohol  of,  95  per  cent.,  in  wV  h  tt  is preserved 
under  tension,  being  wour.d  (tightly  stretched  .1 
*  A**  /eel  about  10  inches  long7  If  the  -utPbe 
alcohol  n  awmyJU  glyceHn  before  !t  to  laid  "in  th! 
De  cut  at  the  point  of  turn  ng  the  edees  of  the 
aesiZeanth/t°rth0hlS  r,eaTn  the, latter  "  choTen  o°f  such 
SroMp  length  6  Piece?o^  cat&ut  sha11  be  of  the 
propei  length.  (N.  R.,  1881,  p.  270  )  The  eatsrut 
must  be  preserved  in  closed  containers. 


volatilization  and  the  same  composition  as  true 
camphor,  but  to  differ  in  the  total  want  of 
rotatory  power.    It  is  said  that  the  portion 
of  oil  first  distilled  is  most  fragrant,  and  is 
often  kept  separate,  and  sold  at  a  higher  price, 
"  Pale  yellow  or  nearly  colorless,  with  the  fra- 
grant odor  of  the  flowers,  and  a  pungent  bitter 
taste.    Specific  gravity  not  below  0.885.  It 
should  dissolve  in  3  times  its  volume  of  alco 
hoi  (70  per  cent.)."    Br.    The  principal  con 
stituent  is  an  alcohol,  CioHisO,  identical  wit! 
the  linalool  discovered  by  Semmler  in  linalo 
oil.    This  alcohol  boils  at  from  197°  to  199' 
C,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.869  at  20°  C.  Be 
sides  linalool,  lavender  oil  contains  linalyl  ace 
fate  (from  30  to  45  per  cent,  in  the  oil  fror. 
French  flowers,  and  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  i 
the  oil  from  English  flowers),  the  butyric  estt. 
of  the  same  alcohol,  geraniol,  a  very  smaj 
amount  of  cineol,  and  traces  of  a  sesquiterpene 

Oil  of  Spike  is  procured  from  the  bro£ 
leaved  variety  of  lavender  which  grows  wi 
in  Europe,  the  Lavandida  Spica  of  De  Cav 
nilles.  Its  odor  is  less  fragrant  than  that  i 
common  oil  of  lavender,  and  is  somewh 
analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  wi;j 
which  it  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated.  It 
used  by  artists  in  the  preparation  of  varnish 
The  oil  of  spike  contains  about  30  per  cent, 
cineol  and  but  small  quantities  of  este 
Fliiekiger  states  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  p.  132)  tl 
from  Lavandula  vera  80,000  to  100,000  ki 
grammes  of  oil  are  produced  at  Grasse  ev( 
year,  and  from  Lavandula  Spica  20,000  to 
000  kilogrammes.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  p] 
fume,  though  possessed  of  carminative 
stimulant  properties,  and  sometimes  useful 
cases  of  nervous  languor  and  headache. 

Dose,  from  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Camphors;  Ammo\ 
turn,  Br.;  Spiritus  Lavandula;,  Br.;  Tinct 
Lavandulae  Composita,  Br. 

OLEUM  LAVANDULA  FLORUM.  Uj 

LOIL  OF  LAVENDER  FLOWERS 

(o'le-fim  la-van'du-lse  flo'rfim) 


"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flo1 
ing  tops  of  Lavandula  officinalis  Chaix  (r 
Labiata?).    It  should  be  kept  in  amber-cole 
well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place, 
tected  from  light."  U.  S. 

This  superior  kind  of  oil  of  lavender  has 
introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  becauij 
was  desirable  that  an  inferior  sort  should 
be  used  in  the  preparations  into  whose  j 
position  it  enters.  The  properties  of  the  oi. 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  It  ^ 
cially  described  as  "  a  colorless  or  yellow  h< 
having  the  fragrant  odor  of  lavender  m 
and  a  pungent  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  hP1 
gravity:  0.880  to  0.892  at  25°  C.  (77  X-h 
of  70  percent,  aic 


is  soluble  in  3  parts 
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When  the  oil  is  shaken  with  water  in  a  narrow 
■actuated  cylinder,  its  volume  should  not  be 
liminished  (absence  of  alcohol)."  U.  S. 
Dose,  one  to  six  minims  (0.06  to  0.4  Cc). 
Off.  Prep — Linimentum  Saponis  Mollis,  U.  8.; 
Ipiritus  Ammonias  Aromaticua,  V.  8.;  Spiritus 
■avandulse,   V.   8.;   Tinetura    Lavandula;  Corn- 
'osita,  U.  8.;  Unguentum  Diachylon,  U.  S. 

OLEUM  LIMONIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  LEMON 

(o'le-um  li-mo'nis) 

"A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  expression  from 
resh  Lemon  Peel,  yielding,  when  assayed  by 
ie  process  given  below,  not  less  than  4  per- 
snt.  of  aldehyde,  calculated  as  citral.  It 
iould  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
Jttles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light." 
•  S.  "The  oil  obtained  from  fresh  Lemon 
eel."  Br. 

Oleum  Limonum  ;  Huile  volatile  de  Citron,  Fr 
a.;  Essence  de  Citron.  Fr.;  Oleum  Citri,  P.  G.  ; 
tionenol,  <?.;  Olio  de  iimone,  It.;  Esencia  de  Union, 

The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  abounds  in  a 
'latile  oil,  which,  being  contained  in  distinct 
lis,  may  be  separated  by  simple  expression, 
ie  rmd  is  first  grated  from  the  fruit,  and  then 
omitted  to  pressure  in  a  bag  of  fine  cloth, 
ie  oil  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
comes  clear,  when  it  is  decanted,  and  kept  in 
ippered  bottles.    By  a  similar  process,  the 
called  by  the  French  huile  de  cedrat  is  pro- 
ved from  the  citron.  (See  Oleum  Bergamottee, 
RT  II,  and  Limonis  Succus.)    These  oils  may 
io  be  obtained  by  distillation,  but  thus  pro- 
*ed,  though  clearer,  and,  in  consequence  of 
absence  of  mucilage,  less  liable  to  change  on 
ping,  they  have  less  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
.  trait,  and  the  mode  by  expression  is  gen- 
tly preferred.    A  third  method  of  separating 
OU,  used  m  Calabria  and  Sicily,  is  to  put 
grated  rmd  into  hot  water  and  skim  off  the 
27i    mfs  to  the  surface.  (A.  J.  P.,  1868, 
-'•)    The  method  employed  to  obtain  the 
■st  oil  is,  however,  that  known  as  the  ecuelle 
eeuelIe  is  an  instrument  usually 
ot  tinned  copper,  bowl-shaped,  and  armed 
"  eoncentnc  rows  of  short  spikes.  Attached 
2  b°"°m  of  the  bowl  is  a  hollow  handle, 
'e   at  the  bottom.    This  acts  as  a  reservoir 
«J  oi  as  the  fruit  is  rubbed  by  the  work- 
r,  Tfi theT5harP  teeth.    The  oils  "are  brought 
V    l     *,ortuSab  or  Southern  France. 

„01f  of  lemons  and  oranges,  as  well  as 
i      the  other  Aurantiaceaj,  will  keep  indefi- 
>  upon  admixture  with  a  small  proportion 
onoi   one  ounce  to  a  pound  of  the  oil).1 
wanted  for  use,  a  quantity  of  water 

miWotLTn^S--,ij-  S-  189°-  BP***  of  Lemon. 

freshly  "raid    *?/0Unce-  331  ml»lmsl  :  Vernon 
grains  1  •  "n!,i  '  -flrtl'  grammes  [or  1  oun.ce  av., 
'"Sj  ,  Deodorized  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quan- 


equal  to  that  of  alcohol,  added  to  the  mixture, 
will  unite  with  the  alcohol,  and  subside,  leaving 
the  oil  free  of  the  alcohol  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. (Carl  Friih,  A.  J.  P.,  1871,  201.)  The 
great  extent  of  the  production  and  export  of 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  essential  oils  (lemon, 
orange,  bergamot,  etc.)  may  be  seen  from  the 
Italian  official  statistics,  according  to  which  the 
number  of  trees  producing  in  1S96  was  17,084, 
569,  yielding  3,337,000,000  fruits.  Of  these 
1,897,000,000  were  exported,  leaving  1,439,555, 
000  fruits  for  home  consumption  inclusive  of 
those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  essences. 
(Schim.  Rep.,  Oct.  1897,  23.) 

Properties.— Oil  of  lemon  is  "  a  pale  yellow, 
limpid   liquid,   having  the   fragrant   odor  of 
lemon,  and  an  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  taste." 
U.        As  commonly  procured,  it  is  yellow,  but 
by  distillation  it  is  rendered  colorless,  and,  if 
three-fifths  only  are  distilled,  its  sp.  gr.  is  re- 
duced to  0.847  at  71°  F.    "Specific  gravity: 
0.851  to  0.855  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    It  is  dex- 
trogyrate; its  optical  rotation  should  not  be 
less  than  +60°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    The  angle  of 
rotation  of  the  first  10  percent,  of  oil  obtained 
by  fractional  distillation  should  not  differ  more 
than  2°  from  that  of  the  original  Oil."    U.  S. 
"  Specific  gravity  0.S57  to  0.860.    It  should  ro- 
tate the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  not 
less  than  59°  to  the  right  in  a  tube  100  milli- 
metres long;  and  if  100  volumes  be  fractionally 
distilled,  the  10  volumes  first  collected  should  no! 
produce  a  rotation  differing  by  more  than  2° 
from  that  produced  by  the  original  Oil."  Br. 

Assay  for  Citral.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "In- 
troduce into  a  counterpoised  150  Cc.  flask,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  about  15  Cc.  of  Oil  of 
Lemon,  and  note  the  exact  weight ;  add  5  Cc.  of 
distilled  water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.,  and  then  neutralize  the  liquid  ex- 
actly by  the  cautious  addition  of  tenth-normal 
sodium' hydroxide  V.S.    Add  25  Cc.  of  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (1  in  5),  and 
immerse  the  flask  in  a  water-bath  containing 
boiling  water.    From  a  burette  add,  as  needed, 
just   sufficient   half-normal   hydrochloric  acid 
V.S.  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  mixture, 
keeping  the  flask  continuously  heated  and  fre- 
quently agitated,  and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of 
phenolphthalein  T.S.    When  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  neutrality  is  reached,  note  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  half-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid  V.S.  consumed.    Carry  out  a  blank 
test,  identical  with  the  foregoing,  except  that  the 
Oil  of  Lemon  is  omitted,  and  note  the  amount 
of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  consumed. 
Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  re- 


titu  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  for  33 
flufdounces,  300  minims].  Dissolve  the  Oil  of  Lemon 
h in  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fl.i.dounces. 
208  minims]  of  Deodorized  Alcohol  add  the  Lemon 
Peel  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  fil- 
ter through  paper,  and  add.  through  the  filter,  enough 
Deodorized  Alcohol  to  make  the  Spirit  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  flutdounees.  390 
minims!  "     U.  8   1800.  .  . 

This  spirit  is  used  chiefly  for  flavoring  mixtures. 
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quired  in  the  blank  test  from  the  number  re- 
quired in  the  original  test;  each  Cc.  of  this 
difference  corresponds  to  0.03802  Gm.  of  citral. 
To  find  the  percentage,  multiply  the  above 
difference  by  0.03802,  and  this  product  by  100, 
and  divide  by  the  weight  of  the  Oil  of  Lemon 
taken."  U.  S. 

Oil  of  lemon  contains  a  small  amount  of 
pinene,  with  dextrogyrate  limonene,  about  7  to 
8  per  cent,  of  citral,  CioHieO,  an  aldehyde 
yielding  geraniol  upon  reduction,  and  a  small 
amount  of  citronellal,  CioHisO,  also  an  alde- 
hyde. Of  these  the  citral  is  the  constituent  to 
which  the  oil  chiefly  owes  its  aroma  and  value. 
Umney  and  Swinton  (P.  J.,  1898,  196)  state 
that  citral,  citronellal,  and  an  ester  of  geraniol 
are  all  necessary  to  form  the  true  odor  of  oil 
of  lemon.  Citral  boils  under  normal  at- 
mospheric pressure  at  from  228°  to  229°  C. 
without  decomposition  if  pure,  and,  like  alde- 
hydes, forms  stable  compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  Sehimmel  &  Co.  now  prepare  the 
citral  in  a  pure  state,  and  recommend  its  use 
for  enriching  the  ordinary  oil  of  lemon. 

_  Oil  of  lemon  is  often  adulterated  by  the  fixed 
oils  and  by  alcohol,  but  in  this  country  one  of 
the  most  frequent  sophistications  is  with  purified 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  difficult  of  detection 
from  its  similar  composition  and  specific  gravity. 
One  of  the  tests  for  the  presence  of  this  oil 
is  the  terebinthinate  odor  produced  when  the 
adulterated  oil  is  evaporated  from  heated 
paper;  the  official  quantitative  test  defining  the 
percentage  of  citral  will  be  of  service  in  de- 
tecting these  adulterations.  The  most  dan- 
gerous adulteration  of  oil  of  lemon  is  the  use 
of  citrene,  the  terpene  left  after  the  extraction 
of  citral  from  oil  of  lemon  which  has  been  used 
in  making  terpeneless  oil.  Oil  of  lemon  pro- 
cured by  expression  is  apt  to  let  fall  a  deposit 
and  to  undergo  chemical  change.  J.  S.  Cobb 
has  found  no  method  so  effectual  to  obviate 
this  result,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  un- 
impaired the  flavor  of  the  oil,  as  to  shake  it 
with  a  little  boiling  water  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand.  A  mucilaginous  matter  sepa- 
rates, and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
from  which  the  purified  oil  may  be  decanted. 
{Ann.  Pharm.,  ii.  86.) 

Uses — Oil  of  lemon  has  the  stimulant  prop- 
erties of  the  aromatics,  but  is  used  chiefly  to 
impart  flavor  to  other  medicines. 

Dose,  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to  0.4  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Linimentum  Potassii  Iodidi  cum 
Sapone,  Br.;  Spiritus  Ammonia;  Aromaticus, 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Spiritus  Aurantii  Compositus,  U.  S.; 
Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Valeriana}  Ammoniata,  Br. 

OLEUM  LINI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LINSEED  OIL  [Oil  of  Flaxseed] 

(6'le-um  H'nl) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  Linseed.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  containers. 


Linseed  Oil  which  has  been  '  boiled '  should 
not  be  used  nor  dispensed."  U.  S.  "  The  oil 
expressed  from  Linseed  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures." Br. 

Huile  de  Semence  de  Lin,  Fr.;  Oleum  LInl,  P.  O.; 
Leinol,  Leinsarnenbl,  G. ;  Olio  di  lino,  It.;  Aceite  de 
linaza,  Sp. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  or  common  flax, 
which,  according  to  Berjot,  contain  34  per  cent. 
(/.  P.  C,  Avril,  1863,  p.  277.)  In  its  prepara- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  the  seeds  are  usually 
roasted  before  being  pressed,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  gummy  matter  contained  in  their  coating. 
The  oil  is  thus  obtained  more  free  from  mucil-. 
age,  but  more  highly  colored  and  acrid,  than 
when  procured  by  cold  expression.  For 
medicinal  use,  therefore,  it  should  be  prepared 
without  heat,  and,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  rancid 
quickly  on  exposure,  it  should  be  used  as  soor 
after  expression  as  possible.  It  may,  however 
be  rendered  sweet  again  by  agitation  with  warn 
water,  rest,  and  decantation.  It  is  said  to  bij 
obtained  purer  and  in  larger  proportion  ty-i 
treating  the  crushed  seeds  with  carbon  disul 
phide,  than  by  expression.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.  265. 

Oil  of  flaxseed  is  "  a  yellowish,1  oily  liquid 
having  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  bland  taste.  Whei  j 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  thickens,  darken 
in  color,  and  acquires  a  strong  odor  and  taste 
if  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass  plate  an 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  grac 
ually  converted  into  a  hard,  transparent  resi 
(absence  of  non-drying  oils).    Specific  gravity 
0.925  to  0.935  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    It  does  n( 
congeal  at  temperatures  above  — 20°  C.  (  1 
F.).    It  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  absohil 
alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  chlon 
form,  petroleum  benzin,  carbon  disulphide,  an 
oil  of  turpentine.     It  should  not  more  thsj 
slightly  redden  blue  litmus  paper  previous 
moistened  with  alcohol  (limit  of  free  acid 
The  Oil  should  be  completely  saponifiable  wil 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  the  r 
suiting  soap  should  be  completely  soluble 
water  without  leaving  an  oily  residue  (absen 
of  mineral  oils  and  rosin  oil).    If  2  Cc.  oi  tj 
Oil  be  warmed  and  shaken  in  a  test-tube  wi 
an  equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
to  this  mixture,  after  cooling,  1  drop  of  si 
phuric  acid  be  added,  a  greenish  color  shou 
be  produced  (a  violet  color  under  these  cireui 
stances  indicates  the  presence  of  rosin  or  ros 
oils).    Linseed  Oil  saponified  by  alcoholic  p 
tassium  hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  sapoi 

i  The  following  method  of  bleaching  flaxseed,  wi 
seed,   and   poppyseed   oils   was  recommended  uj 
Puscher.     He    mixed    100   kilogrammes   or  tub 
with  2  kilogrammes  of  a  mixture  of  equ&i  « <s 
of    sulphuric    acid    and    alcohol    of    9t?   P^L  „ 
The  sulphuric  acid  mixes  uniformly  ^'tD  -yhl 
the  mixture  soon  assumes  a  green  TujblaQ4g  jj0i 
afterwards  becomes  black,  and  in  24  or  «  . 
the   liquid    becomes    clear  by   the  deposition 
black   sediment.    It   is  necessary  to  wa sn  '  iD; 
with    hot   water,    to   separate  the  little  r*",l0W] 
acid.    Linseed  oil  in  bulk  shows  merely  a  J£ 
tint ;  the  other  oils  mentioned  become  quite  >- 
(A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  110.) 
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(ication  value  of  from  187  to  195  (see  Part  III, 
rest  No.  99).  If  0.15  Gm.  of  Linseed  Oil  be 
iissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  250  Cc. 
ask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  and  alcoholic  mercuric 
hloride  T.S.  added,  and  if,  after  standing  for 
ixteen  hours  protected  from  the  light,  20  Cc. 

potassium  iodide  T.S.  be  introduced  and  the 
ixture  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  water,  on  titrat- 
the  excess  of  iodine   with  tenth-normal 
odium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  an  iodine  value  of 
less  than  170  should  be  obtained  (see  Part 
Test  No.  51)."    U.  S.    "Viscid,  yellow, 
th  a  faint  but  distinct  odor,  and  bland  taste, 
pecific  gravity  0.930  to  0.940.    It  is  soluble  in 
parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  and  in  Oil 
Turpentine.    It  gradually  thickens  by  ex- 
osure  to  the  air,  forming,  when  spread  hi  a 
mi  layer  on  glass,  a  hard  transparent  varnish, 
does  not  congeal  above  — 4°  F.  ( — 20°  C.)." 
It  has  the  property  of  drying  or  becoming 
)lid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquiring  during 
process  a  strong  odor  and  taste,  and  in- 
reasing  as  much  as  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
wing  to  the  formation  of  linoxyn  by  at- 
ospheric  oxidation.    The  drying  property  re- 
des in  a  constituent  which,  to  distinguish  it 
om  the  olein  of  the  non-drying  oils,  is  named 
lein,  and  is  the  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid. 
inseed  oil  contains  about  10  to  15  per  cent, 
glycerides  of  solid  fatty  acids  and  85  to 
per  cent,  of  liquid   glycerides.  Hazura 
Soc.  Chem.  hid.,  1888,  506)  states  that 
liquid  fatty  acids  consist  of  about  5  per 
ut.  of  oleic  acid,  C18H34O2,  15  per  cent,  of 
oleic  acid,  C18H32O2,  65  per  cent,  of  isolino- 
nic  acid,  C1SH30O2,  and  15  per  cent,  of  lino- 
ic  acid,  C18H30O2.    Boiled  with  litharge,  red 
ad,  manganese  dioxide,  and  other  so-called 
driers,"  it  absorbs  oxygen  still  more  rapidly, 
d  gains  14  per  cent,  in  weight.    Its  acrimony 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion 
an  acrid  oleoresin.    From  its  drying  prop- 
ty,  it  is  useful  in  painting  and  in  making 
mters'_  ink.    The  chief  adulteration  of  lin- 
ed oil  is  with  mineral  oils  and  rosin  oil.  For 
sir  detection  see  official  tests  already  given. 
It  is  said  that  crude  cod  liver  oil  has  been 
ed  for  the  adulteration  of  the  oil  of  flaxseed, 
ecially  where  the  latter  is  intended  for  pre- 
nng  printers'  ink.    Aug.  Morell  detects  the 
"Iteration  by  the  following  method.  Take 
parts  by  weight  of  the  suspected  oil,  mix 
m  a  small  cylindrical  glass  tube  with  3  parts 
crude  nitric  acid,  agitate  the  mixture  well, 
a  allow  it  to  rest.    If  cod  liver  oil  be  present, 
oily  layer  at  top  will  assume  a  dark-brown 
blackish-brown  color,  while  the  acid  at  bot- 
n  will  vary  from  bright  orange  to  orange 
dark  yellow.    So  little"  as  3  per  cent,  of  cod 
er  oil  may  thus  be  detected.    If  the  flaxseed 
be  pure,  it  will  become,  during  the  agitation, 
I  sea  green,  and  afterwards  dirty  greenish 
low,  the  acid  being  bright  yellow. 
:ses — The  oil  is  laxative  in  the  dose  of  a 
wounee  (30  Cc),  but,  on  account  of  its  dis- 


agreeable taste,  is  seldom  given  internally.  It 
has,  however,  been  highly  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  piles,  in  the  dose  of  two  fluid- 
ounces  (60  Cc.)  of  the  fresh  oil  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  purgative 
enemata.1 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Resime  Compositum, 
U.  8.;  Linimentum  Calcis,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Cresolis 
Compositus,  U.  8.;  Sapo  Mollis,  U.  8. 

OLEUM  MENTH/E  PIPERITA.  U.  S., 
Br. 

OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT 

(6'Ie-Qm  men'thae  pip-e-ri'ta?) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  or 
partly  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Pep- 
permint, rectified  by  steam  distillation,  and 
yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  not  less  than  8  percent,  of  ester,  cal- 
culated as  menthyl  acetate,  and  not  less  than 
50  percent,  of  total  menthol  (free  and  as 
ester).  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected 
from  light."  U.  S.  "The  oil  distilled  from 
fresh  flowering  peppermint,  Mentha  piperita, 
Sm."  Br. 

Huile    volatile    de    Menthe    polvre'e,    Fr.    Cod.  ; 
Essence    de    Menthe    poivrSe,    Fr. ;   Oleum  Menthro 
piperita?,  P.  G. ;  Pfefferminzol,  G. ;  Essenzia  di  menta, 
Esencia  de  menta  piperita,  Sp. 

Peppermint  varies  exceedingly  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  which  it  affords.  Four  pounds  of 
the  fresh  herb  yield,  according  to  Baume,  from 
a  drachm  and  a  half  to  three  drachms  of  the 
oil.  Zeller  gives  as  the  product  of  the  fresh 
herb,  from  0.37  to  0.68  per  cent.,  of  the  dried 
1.14  per  cent.  The  yield  is  generally  less  than 
1  per  cent.  This  oil  is  largely  distilled  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  New  York. 
For  a  valuable  account  of  its  method  of  pro- 
duction in  Michigan,  by  A.  M.  Todd,  see 
A  J  P  1888,  328.  The  oil  is  also  largely  pro- 
duced in  Japan.  (See  illustrated  paper, 
C.  D.,  1896,  601.)  Gildemeister  and  Hoff- 
mann '  (Actherische  Oele,  p.  836)  estimate  the 
world's  production  of  peppermint  oil  at  I/O, 
000  kilos,  of  which  the  United  States  furnishes 
90,000  kilos,  and  Japan  70,000  kilos.    It  is  offi- 

1  Oiled  Paper.— A  substitute  for  waxed  cloth  for 

on  both  surfaces  On  the  top  °r  ™£  it  at  one 
another  is  then  placed  so  as  to  <£frinp>  11  h  t 
corner.  The  lower  surfa  ce  o  f  t ^  second  *now 
thus  becomes  toprewatefl  wnn 

requires  to  be  »JW"<^**?  £ successively 
sired  number  of  sheets  may  separated,  and  sus- 
superimposed.    They  are  wen  ^[     ,  d  to  a  cor(1 

o?  &SVS g Pdr7ve»« 
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cially  described  as  "a  colorless  liquid,  having 
the  characteristic,  strong  odor  of  peppermint, 
and  a  strongly  aromatic  pungent  taste,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  cold  when  air  is  drawn  into 
the  mouth.  Specific  gravity :  0.894  to  0.914  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  forms  a  clear  solution, 
neutral  to  litmus  paper,  with  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  4  volumes  of  70 
percent,  alcohol,  the  solution  showing  not  more 
than  a  slight  opalescence.  It  is  lasvogyrate,  the 
angle  of  rotation  varying  from  — 25°  to  — 33° 
in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  If  from  25  Cc.  of  Oil  about  1  Cc. 
be  distilled  and  the  distillate  poured  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  white 
film  should  not  form  at  the  zone  of  contact 
after  a  short  time  (absence  of  dimethyl  sul- 
phide found  in  non-rectified  oils)."  U.  S. 
"  Specific  gravity  0.900  to  0.920.  It  should  dis- 
solve in  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (70 
per  cent.).  If  a  portion  of  the  Oil  be  cooled 
to  17°  F.  (—8.3°  C.)  and  a  few  crystals  of 
Menthol  be  added,  a  considerable  separation  of 
menthol  should  take  place."  Br. 

Assay.—"  Introduce  into  a  tared  flask  10  Cc. 
of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  and  note  the  exact 
weight;  add  25  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  connect  with  a  re- 
flux condenser,  and  boil  the  mixture  during 
one  hour.  After  cooling,  titrate  the  residual 
alkali  with  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
using  phenolphthalein  T.S.  as  indicator.  Sub- 
tract the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half- 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  required  from  the 
25  Cc.  of  half -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  taken,  multiply  the  difference  by 
9.834,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  weight 
of  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  taken  to  find  the 
percentage  of  menthyl  acetate.  Wash  the 
residual  oil  repeatedly  with  water,  transfer  it 
to  a  flask  provided  with  a  ground-glass  tube- 
condenser  (aeetylization  flask),  add  10  Cc.  of 
acetic  acid  anhydride  and  about  1  Gm.  of  an- 
hydrous sodium  acetate,  and  boil  gently  during 
one  hour.  Allow  it  to  cool,  wash  the  acetylized 
oil  with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  with 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  until  the  mixture  is 
s hghtly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and 
then  .  dry  it  with  the  aid  of  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and  filter. 

Transfer  to  a  tared  100  Cc.  flask  5  Cc  of 
fl'e  «i'y  acetylized  oil,  note  the  exact  weight, 
add  50  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.,  connect  with  a  reflux  condenser, 
and  boil  the  mixture  during  one  hour.  After 
cooling,  titrate  the  residual  alkali  with  half- 
normal  sulphunc  acid  V.S.,  using  phenolphthal- 
ein l.b.  as  indicator.  Subtract  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid 
V.S,  required  from  the  50  Cc.  of  half-normal 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  taken,  mul- 
tiply the  difference  by  7.749,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  weight  of  the  dry  acetylized  oil 
taken,  less  the  above  difference'  multiplied  by 

™  >  the  quotient  will  represent  the  per- 
centage of  menthol  in  the  Oil  of  Peppermint. 


Note. — The  difference  referred  to  above  rep 
resents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
half -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S 
consumed  by  the  acetylized  oil."  U.  S. 

Upon  cooling  or  long  standing  it  deposits 
stearopten.    Berzelius  stated  that  at  — 8°  I 
the  oil  deposits  small  capillary  crystals.  The*( 
which  are  called  peppermint  camphor  or  met 
thol,  CioHisOH,  melt  at  42°  C.  (107.6°  F 
boil  at  212°   C.    (413.6°  F.),  volatilize  ui 
changed,  and,  when  distilled  with  phosphor: 
anhydride,  yield  a  peculiar  aromatic  produc 
denominated  menthene,  CioHis.    A  comple 
summary  of  the  composition  of  American  pe] 
permint  oil,  on  the  authority  of  Power  ar 
Kleber,  given  in  Schimmel  &  Co.'s  Report  f 
April,  1897,  shows  the  following  constituent 
acetaldehyde,   isovaleraldehyde,   dimethyl  si! 
phide,  amyl  alcohol,  isovaleric  acid,  pinec 
phellandrene,  cineol,  limonene,  menthone,  C 
Hi80,  menthol,  the  acetate  and  isovalerate  ■ 
menthyl,   a-lactone,   C10H16O2,  and  cadiner 
Menthol,  its  oxidation  product  menthone,  an 
the  acetic  and  isovaleric  esters  of  menthyl  ha 
been  identified  as  present  in  English  and  Fren 
peppermint  oils,  which  probably  also  conte 
most  of  the  other  constituents  mentioned  abc 
Menthol  and  its  esters  are  regarded  as  tj 
main  constituents  of  oil  of  peppermint  and 
official  assay  for  determining  the  percentage 
menthol  will  be  found  above.    The  polarise 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  uncertain  guide 
determining  the  quality  of  oil  of  peppermi 
(A.  B.  Stevens,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1888,  p.  97  * 

Fliickiger  discovered  that  from  50  to  70  dr< 
of  peppermint  oil,  shaken  with  one  drop 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.2,  turn  faintly  yellow 
brown,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  a  most  beai 
ful  blue  violet  or  greenish  blue  by  transmit: 
light,  or  copper  color  by  reflected  light.  Eit| 
a  greater  amount  of  acid  or  heating  hast 
the  reaction.    The  color  is  very  persistent, 
presence  of  5  per  cent,  of  turpentine  does_ 
interfere  with  the  reaction.  (P.  J.,  Feb.  lot 
This  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  alco 
and  occasionally,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  v 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  even  oil  of  eopa 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  detected  by  its  odor,  by 
difficult  solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  and  by 
imparting  the   property   of  exploding  v 
iodine.    According  to  H.  Martin,  the  cop? 
is  to  be  detected  by  the  mass  acquiring 
consistence  of  butter  when  heated  to  bou 
with    concentrated    sulphuric    acid.  (N- 
Pharm.,  xvii.  635.)    It  is  stated  by  Ho 
kiss  that  in  much  of  the  land  under 
ture  with  peppermint  in  this  country  other 
producing  plants  are  carelessly  allowed  to  gi 
which,  being  gathered  and  distilled  with 
peppermint,  contaminate  the  product,  (d-  J- 
xxvii.  222.)    The  plant  which  has  proved  » 
troublesome  to  the  mint  growers  is  M  1 
Erigeron  family,  and  Vigier  and  Cloez 
given   the   following  tests  to   detect  on 
erigeron,  which  will  indicate  the  presence 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  it.  Concentrated 
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ssium  hydroxide  does  not  saponify  erigeron 
1,  but  colors  it  orange-red  in  the  cold;  on 
[sating,  the  color  deepens  until  part  of  the  oil 
|parates  as  a  reddish-purple  viscid  mass.  This 
etion  does  not  show  itself  with  oil  freshly 
stilled  at  170°  C.    Pure  mint  oils  do  not  give 
s  reaction;  in  the  cold,  potassium  hydroxide 
verts  them  into  a  white  emulsion;  on  heat- 
j,  the  mixture  acquires  a  faint,  clear,  yellow 
but,  if  a  few  drops  of  erigeron  oil  are 
roduced,  the  orange-red  color  appears  quickly 
shaking,  and  develops  instantly  if  the  tube 
wanned.    Mint  oil   is  completely  soluble, 
5'eron  oil  is  completely  insoluble,  in  its  own 
nine  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  15°  C.  (59° 
If  a  suspected  sample  be  agitated  with  an 
|ial  volume  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  a  milky 
d  will  be  produced  if  erigeron  oil  be  present, 
the  insoluble  essence  will  separate  in  the 
rse  of  twenty-four   hours.     The   oils  of 
lalyptus  Globulus  and  turpentine  behave  in 
)|ch  the  same  way,  and  the  points  which  would 
ilinguish  the  three  substances  have  not  yet 
lln  determined.    But  a.  specimen  of  mint  oil 
ch  rotates  the  polarized  ray  feebly  to  the 
1J,  makes  a  turbid  mixture  with  its  own 
wme  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  takes  an 
clige-red  tint  with  potassium  hydroxide,  may 
Isafely  rejected.  (jV.  R.,  Jan.  1882;  from 
ion  Pharmaceiitique.)     Since  menthol  has 
prepared  largely  from  American  pepper- 
oil,  much  of  the  latter  has  been  put  upon 
arket  deprived  of  its  menthol.    To  detect 
fraud,  Fritzsche  Brothers  recommend  that 
st  tube  partially  filled  with  the  oil  and 
ed  should  be  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
°fce  and  salt  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  At 
tllend  of  that  time,  if  the  oil  has  not  been 
tillered  with,  it  will  have  become  cloudy, 
tit,  or  of  a  jelly-like  consistence.    If  then 
f<|  or  five  small  crystals  of  menthol  be  added, 
the  tube  be  replaced  in  the  freezing  mix- 
the  oil  will  in  a  very  short  time  form  a 
mass  of  crystals.    For  another  method  of 
g  dementholized  oil,  see  a  paper  by  E.  C. 
rer,  Ph.  Era,  1887,  36;  also  1887,  97. 
wer  and  Kleber  first  proposed  (Ph.  Rund., 
i  157)  to  estimate  the  menthol  in  oil  of 
P'lermint  by  acetylizing  a  sample  and  saponi- 
iJ^r  an  exactly  weighed  portion  of  the  acety- 
oil  after  washing,  drying,  and  filtering 
ame.   Kebler  (.4.  J.  P.,  1897,  192)  pro- 
to  take  instead  a  weighed  quantity  of 
J>il,  acetylize  it,  and  then  saponify  the 
PJJct  after  washing  and  neutralizing  it.  In 
"I'fmeZ  &  Co's  Report  for  October,  1897, 
j#r  criticises   Kebler's   modification,  and 
0||S  greater.aceuracy  for  the  original  method. 
l°UrSe  this  determination  gives  the  total 
r°l>.  a  determination   of   the  combined 
j|iol  is  had  by  titrating  with  alcoholic  alkali. 
sV.ng  &  Co.  furnish  the  following  test  for 
uJmg  the  presence  of  oil  of  pennyroyal : 
i Je  one  drachm  hydrated  chloral  and  half  a 
,1m  C.  P.  sulphuric  acid;  mix  them  in  a 
•  ^mortar,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and 
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stir  until  it  becomes  clear.  Then  use  this  mix- 
ture in  equal  proportions  with  the  suspected  oil* 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  mix  thoroughly 
together.  The  result  will  be  a  fine  cherry-red 
color,  if  the  oil  be  pure;  otherwise,  if  mixed 
with  pennyroyal,  it  will  turn  a  dark  olive-green, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  extent  of  adultera- 
tion." (N.  R.,  Jan.  1882.)  Such  impurities 
may  usually  be  detected  by  the  altered  odor  of 
the  oil.  Fliickiger  has  found  that  hydrated 
chloral  develops  only  a  slightly  brown  or  yellow 
color,  while  anhydrous  chloral  changed  some 
specimens  of  the  oil  to  brown  and  others  to 
green.  He  also  found  great  differences  in  the 
action  of  sodium  bisulphite,  the  coloring  vary- 
ing from  green  to  rose-red  or  violet.  (A.  /.  P., 
1874,  274.)  According  to  Trebault,  when  picric 
acid  is  added  in  the  cold  no  change  occurs  for 
half  an  hour,  when  a  green  color  suddenly  de- 
velops. The  green  produced  has  a  showy  red 
fluorescence.  Sulphuric  acid  develops  a  rose 
color,  passing  through  reddish  yellow  to  reddish 
brown;  hydrochloric  acid  a  rose  color,  rather 
slowly;  nitric  acid  a  rose  color,  then  red,  be- 
coming greenish.  (For  further  particulars,  see 
P.  J.,  June,  1874,  p.  977.)  C.  Roucher  states 
that  when  to  acetic  acid  is  added  one-twentieth 
of  its  weight  of  oil  of  peppermint,  with  agita- 
tion, in  an  hour  the  liquid  becomes  deep  blue  by 
transmitted  and  a  cinnabar-red  by  reflected 
light.  The  coloration  is  not  stable,  but  passes 
through  green  to  yellow  in  the  light.  To  detect 
alcohol,  Hager  puts  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the 
oil  in  a  test  tube  with  a  piece  of  tannic  acid 
the  size  of  a  pea;  if  even  one-half  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  be  present,  after  two  or  three  hours  the 
tannin  will  be  softened  or  dissolved.  (A.  J.  P-, 
xliv.  104.) 

Chinese  Oil  of  Peppermint  has  not  found  its 
way  to  any  extent  into  commerce,  yet  it  has 
at  times  attracted  much  attention.  According 
to  John  Mackev,  some  of  it  has  reached  London 
in  cylindrical  tin  canisters,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  San  Francisco.  Some  specimens  re- 
semble the  ordinary  oil,  but  become  solid  m 
cold  weather;  others  remain  liquid  and  show 
no  tendency  to  deposit  a  camphor,  while  others 
are  solid  crystalline  masses  at  all  temperatures 
It  seems  probable  that  the  original  Chinese  oil 
contains  a  great  excess  of  menthol,  and  con- 
stitutes the  variety  first  spoken  of.  and  that  the 
solid  and  liquid  oils  are  prepared  by  separating 
it  into  its  two  constituents.  The  solid  oil 
Fliickiger  states  not  to  differ  from  American 
menthol.    (See  P.      v.  366,  825.) 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  stimulating  and  car- 
minative, and  is  much  used  in  flatulence  nausea, 
spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  as  a  corrigent  or  adjuvant  « 
cines.  In  neuralgia  it  is  one  of  the  b «t  «g 
ternal  remedies  at  our  command,  and  is  said 
o  have  been  used  in  China  from  time  imme- 
morial A  cloth  wet  with  it  is  to  be  laid  upon 
Se  affected  part,  evaporation,  being  restrained 
W  oiled  muslin  or  other  covering.  In  rheumy 
tlm  also  it  is  a  very  useful  anodyne  counter- 
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irritant.  It  is  most  conveniently  given  rubbed 
with  sugar  and  then  dissolved  in  water.  The 
oil  is  frequently  employed  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
in  the  form  of  essence  of  peppermint;  the 
official  spirit  of  peppermint  should  alone  be 
used.    (See  Spiritus  Menthce  Piperita.) 

Dose,  two  to  ten  minims  (0.12  to  0.6  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Menthae  Piperita,  U.  8.,  Br.; 
Cataplasma  Kaolini,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Antisepticus, 
V.  8.;  Pilulae  Catharticae  Vegetabiles,  U.  8.; 
Pilulae  Rhei  Composite,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Spiritus 
Mentha;  Piperitae,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Chloro- 
forrui  et  Morphinaa  Composita,  Br. 

OLEUM  MENTH/E  VIRIDIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  SPEARMINT 

(o'le-um  men'thae  vir'i-dis) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  or 
partly  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
Spearmint,  rectified  by  steam  distillation.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber- 
colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."  U.  S.  "  The  oil  distilled  from  fresh 
flowering  spearmint,  Mentha  viridis,  Linn." 
Br. 

Huile  volatile  (Essence)  de  Menthe  verte,  Fr.; 
Romischmlnzol,  Krauseminzol,  G. 

According  to  Lewis,  ten  pounds  of  spear- 
mint yield  an  ounce  of  oil;  by  others  the  pro- 
duct is  stated  not  to  exceed  one  part  from  five 
hundred.  The  oil  is  largely  distilled  in  this 
country,  the  whole  plant  being  used.  It  is  pale 
yellow  or  greenish  when  recently  prepared,  but 
becomes  red  with  age,  and  ultimately  almost  of 
a  mahogany  color.  Its  flavor  is  analogous  to 
that  of  oil  of  peppermint,  but  less  pungent. 
It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  colorless,  yellow, 
or  greenish-yellow  liquid,  having  the  charac- 
teristic, strong  odor  of  spearmint,  and  a  hot 
aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.914  to 
0.934  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  With  an  equal 
volume  of  80  percent,  alcohol  it  forms  a  clear 
solution,  which  upon  further  dilution  becomes 
turbid.  It  is  laevogyrate,  the  angle  of  rotation 
varying  from  —35°  to  —48°  in  a  100  Mm. 
tube,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)." 
U  S.  "  Specific  gravity  0.920  to  0.940.  The 
Oil  forms  a  clear  solution  with  its  own  volume 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br.  Gladstone 
(Jahresb.,  1863,  548)  states  that  it  contains 
a  terpene,  CioHie,  and  a  compound,  CioHmO, 
VS.  Wlth  carvone>  which  boils  at  225°  C. 
(437  F  )  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.9515.  Henry 
Trimble  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  484)  confirmed  these 
results,  working  with  authentic  samples  of 
American  oil.  Baeyer  found  tevogyrate  car- 
^ne  in  both  German  and  American  oils  to  the 

o™L°!  fT?  -35  t0  56  Per  cent-  U-  Pharm., 
7-  '  ^  )  Sch™mel  &  Co.,  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  Russian  oil,  found  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  carvone  only,  but  50  to  60  per  cent, 
ot   lmalool,   together  with  some   cineol  and 


tevogyrate  limonene.  (Schim.  Rep.,  April 
1S98.)  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  th< 
oil  of  peppermint. 

Dose,  two  to  six  minims  (0.12  to  0.4  Cc.) 
An  essence  of  spearmint,  prepared  by  dissolv 
ing  the  oil  in  alcohol,  is  sold  in  commerce,  bli- 
the official  spirit  should  be  exclusively  usee? 
(See  Spiritus  Menthce  Viridis.) 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Menthae  Viridis,  U.  8.,  Br. 
Spiritus  Menthae  Viridis,  U.  8. 


OLEUM  MORRHUCE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  [Oleum  Jecoris  Aselll] 

(6'le-um  mor'rhu-ae) 

"A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  fresh  live 
of  Gadus  morrhua  Linne,  and  of  other  speci 
of  Gadus.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  plac 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  which  have 
thoroughly  dried  before  filling."  U.  S.  "T 
oil  extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  of  the  cc 
Gadus  Morrhua,  Linn.,  by  the  application 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  180°  F.  (82 
C.) ;  and  from  which  solid  fat  has  been  sef 
rated  by  filtration  at  about  23°  F.  ( — 5°  C.T 
Br. 

Oleum  Hepatis  Morrhuaa ;  Cod  Oil ;  Huile  de  F 
de  Morue,  Fr.  Cod.;  Huile  de  Morue,  Fr. ;  Ole, 
Jecoris  Aselli,  P.  O. ;  Leberthran,  Stockfischleberthr 
Dorschleberthran,    Kablianleberthran,    (?.;  Olio 
fegato  di  merluzzo,  It.;  Aceite  de  higado  de  baca 


Gadus  morrhua,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  Gme 
i.  p.  1162;   Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  ii.  21 
Bloch,  Ichthyologie,   pi.  lxiv. — Morrhua  x 
garis,  Storer,  Synopsis  of  Fishes  of  N.  A 
p.  216. — The  common  cod  is  between  two 
three  feet  long,  with  brown  or  yellowish  sp 
on  the  back.    The  body  is  moderately  el, 
gated  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  cove 
with  soft  rather  small  scales,  of  which  the  b 
is  destitute.    Of  the  fins,  which  are  soft,  tlj 
are  three  on  the  back,  two  anal,  and  a  dist  j 
caudal,  and  the  fin  under  the  throat  is  nar 
and  pointed.    The  jaws  are  furnished 
pointed  irregular  teeth,  in  several  ranks, 
gills  are  large,  with  seven  rays.    This  spe 
of  cod  inhabits  the  Northern  Atlantic,  an 
especially  abundant  on  the  Banks  of  Jj 
foundland,  where  it  finds  food  adapted  tc 
wants. 

Besides  the  common  cod,  several  other  spj 
of  Gadus,  frequenting  the  seas  of  Nortj 
Europe  and  America,  contribute  to  furnish 
cod  liver  oil  of  commerce.    Among  these; 
Jongh   mentions    Gadus   callarias,  or  ati 
(Morrhua  americana  of  Storer),  G.  moh\ 
ling,    G.    carbonarius,   or   coal  fish,  ancf  r 
pollachius,  or  pollack,  as  affording  the  01 :  ^ 
the  coast  of  Norway,  where  from  17'^  f! 
to  35,000,000  of  codfish  are  annually  talf 


1  For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  Ashing J°"£j 
and  of  preparing  the  oil  practised  in  Nofr-Uil, 
Denmark,  see  P.  J.,  Jan.  1868   p.  312,  also  { a 
1877.  p.  810;  N.  R.,  March,  1878 ■■  J.  P. 
iv.  324,  1866 ;    Ph.  Ztg.,  1900,  261 ;  Ph.  Era, 
111  ;  O.  D.,  1904,  21. 
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Ihile  on  our  own  coast,  in  addition  to  the 
lollack  above  mentioned,  it  is  obtained  also 
Irom  the  hake  (G.  merhiccius)  and  the  had- 
loek  (G.  ceglefinus) .  It  is  largely  produced 
|a  our  coast  north  of  Boston.1 

Preparation. — Fishermen  have  long  been  in 
lie  habit   of   collecting   this    oil,    which  is 
Irgely  consumed  in  the  arts,  particularly  in 
lie  preparation  of  leather.    Upon  the  coasts 
I:  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
ine!, the  boats  which  fish  near  the  shore,  being 
luall,  soon  obtain  a  load,  and,  running  in  to 
Ind,  deliver  their  cargoes  to  persons  whose 
lisiness  it  is  to  cleanse  and  salt  the  fish.  The 
|l  is  prepared  either  in  the  huts  of  the  fisher- 
en  Or  more  largely  at  establishments  to  which 
|e  livers  are  conveyed  in  quantities.  These 
|e  put  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  heated 
litil  they  are  broken  up  into  a  pultaceous 
lass,  which  is  thrown  upon  a  strainer  covering 
le  top  of  a  cask  or  tub.    The  liquid  portion 
Isses,  and  upon  standing  separates  into  two 
Iris,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
lie  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  and,  having  been 
lain  strained,  is  prepared  for  the  market, 
jiother  and  improved  method,  which  has  come 
|:o  use  since  the  extensive  employment  of 
oil  as  a  medicine,  is  to  heat  the  livers  in 
Ivooden  butt  by  means  of  low  pressure  steam, 
le  pultaceous  mass  resulting  is  drained  as 
tore  mentioned, — the  livers  themselves  con- 
ping,  besides  oil,  a  considerable  portion  of 
leous  fluid,  which  passes  off  with  it  in  the 
|'m  of  emulsion  and  separates  on  standing, 
the  case  of  the  finest  American  varieties, 
oil,  which  is  made  only  in  the  winter 
jnths,  is  drawn  off  by  taps  from  the  bottom 
I the  cooking  butt,  and  then  put  into  a  cooling 
jise  to  freeze.    The  solid  frozen  mass  is  put 
|o  canvas  bags,  and  submitted,  while  at  a 
I'  temperature,  to  severe  pressure,  whereby 
I  pure  liquid  oil  is  forced  out,  leaving  a 
"itish,  tallow-like  mass,  composed  of  stearin 
liver  debris.    This  residue  is  sold  to  the 
|p  makers,  and  the  oil  bottled  without  fur- 
|r  process.    The  oil  thus  variously  procured 
lalled  shore  oil,  and  is  the  purest  kind.  The 
Inufacture  of  refined  oil  by  improved  pro- 
ves is  developing  rapidly  in  Newfoundland, 
le  West.  Drug.,  1897,  13.) 
The  crews  of  the  larger  boats,  which  fish 
'In  banks  far  from  land,  cleanse  the  fish  on 
|rd,  and,  throwing  the  offal  into  the  sea,  put 
I  livers  into  barrels  or  other  receptacles, 
|'re  they  undergo  a  gradual  decomposition, 

lugong  Oil. — An  oil  has  been  brought  Into  notice, 
Ji  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  obtained  from  two 
;|ies  of  Halicore,  H.  australis,  Owen,  and  H. 
I"'S7,  I  Hlg,  cetaceous  animals  inhabiting  the 
|ra  and  bays  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia 
Tmany  of  the  East  India  islands.  The  flesh  of  these 
Pals  is  said  to  be  delicate  and  palatable  and 
UJ  ,f0,r  food-    Tne  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 

■  racial  fat.  It  is  bland  and  sweet,  and  free 
|i  disagreeable  taste  and  odor,  so  that  it  may 
IK*  more  freelv  than  cod  liver  oil,  which  it  is 
I fv  iS  equal  in  virtues.    It  was  introduced  into 

■  oy  W.  Hobbs,  a  surgeon  of  Brisbane.  iChem. 
ifi&n-  28-  186°-  P-  87,  and  A.  J.  P.,  1858,  p. 

1  I860,  p.  230.) 


the  oil  rising  to  the  surface  as  it  escapes  from 
the  disintegrating  tissue.  The  oil  which  first- 
rises,  before  putrefaction  has  very  decidedly 
commenced,  approaches  in  purity  to  the  shore 
oil,  but  is  somewhat  darker  and  less  sweet. 
This  is  sometimes  drawn  off,  constituting  the 
straits  oil  of  the  fishermen.  The  remaining 
mass,  or  the  whole,  if  the  portion  which  first 
rises  is  not  separated,  continues  exposed  for 
a  variable  length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
undergoing  putrefaction,  until  the  boat,  having 
completed  her  cargo,  returns  to  port.  The 
contents  of  the  casks  are  then  put  into  boilers, 
heated  with  water,  and  treated  as  already  de- 
scribed. Before  being  finally  put  into  barrels, 
the  oil  is  heated  to  expel  all  its  water.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  denominated  banks  oil,  and  is 
of  the  darkest  color,  and  most  offensive  to  the 
taste  and  smell.  Much  of  the  oil  prepared  by 
the  fishermen  is  collected  by  the  wholesale 
dealers,  who  keep  it  in  very  large  reservoirs 
of  masonry  in  their  cellars,  where  it  becomes 
clarified  by  repose,  and  is  pumped  into  barrels 
as  wanted  for  sale.  By  the  further  exposure, 
however,  which  it  thus*  undergoes,  it  acquires 
a  still  more  offensive  odor,  while  that  which 
has  been  originally  introduced  into  barrels, 
and  thus  kept  secluded  from  the  air,  is  better 
preserved.  For  further  details,  see  A.  J.  P., 
xxiii.  97,  xxvi.  1.  Large  quantities  of  Nor- 
wegian cod  liver  oil  are  sold  in  the  United 
States;  the  method  of  extraction  depending 
on  the  action  of  steam  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  used  in  America.  Another  oil  is 
made  by  the  cold  process  and  B.  Rauitz,  Ph. 
Ztg.,  1900,  261,  furnishes  the  following  ac- 
count :  The  fresh  livers,  separated  from  the 
-all-bladder,  are  placed  in  a  wooden  tub,  5 
ft.  in  height  by  7  ft.  in  diameter,  until  the 
tub  is  nearly  full,  which  is  then  left  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the .  sun,  shining  day  and 
night  in  these  high  latitudes.  After  about 
three  weeks  the  extraction  is  completed,  and. 
owing  to  the  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  the  evident  absence  of  germs  in 
this  far  polar  region,  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  decomposition  manifests  ltselt  dur- 
ing this  process.  The  oil  runs  off  pure  and 
simply  has  the  odor  characteristic  of  cod 
liver  oil,  and  while  the  "steam  cod  liver  oil 
requires  refining,  that  obtained  by  the  cold 
process"  described  is  ready  for  the  market 
L  n  n  off  from  the  tubs.  This  explains  why 
in  more  southerly  latitudes  it  ^ssi 
to  prepare  a  satisfactory  cod  liver oil ,  the 
eold  pTocess  is  not  available  while  the  steam 
process  does  not  yield  a  desirable  oil. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  procured  by  "Prossl°"; 
Donovan  recommends  the  Wlowmg  gjg 
affords  a  very  fine  oil.  The  Iner*  pertectiy 
aJ»A  frpsh  are  to  be  placed  in  a  clean 
iZtot t-er  a  'low  fire,  and'stirred  until  they 
assume  the  condition  of  a  V^™**h™2 
f        ,i,  t  the  mass  be  not  heated  beyond  192 

i  s  temperature  is  attained,  the  pot 
I' to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  Us  contents 
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introduced  into  a  canvas  bag,  through  which 
water  and  oil  will  flow  into  a  vessel  beneath. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  oil  is  to  be  de- 
canted and  filtered  through  paper.  In  this 
state  it  is  pale  yellow,  with  little  odor,  and  a 
bland  not  disagreeable  taste. 

Properties. — Three  varieties  of  cod  liver  oil 
are  known  in  the  market,  the  white  or  pale 
yellow,  the  brownish  yellow,  and  the  dark 
brown,  corresponding  to  the  three  commercial 
varieties  already  mentioned.  These  varieties 
differ  in  no  essential  character,  but  simply  from 
the  mode  of  preparation,  the  pale  being  pre- 
pared from  fresh  sweet  livers,  the  dark  brown 
from  livers  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
brownish  yellow  from  those  in  an  interme- 
diate state,  and  the  three  varieties  run  together 
by  insensible  shades.  The  color  of  the  pale 
is  from  the  slightest  tint  of  transparent  yellow 
to  a  fine  golden  yellow,  that  of  the  light  brown 
very  similar  to  the  color  of  Malaga  wine,  and 
that  of  dark  brown  what  its  name  implies, 
with  opacity  in  mass,  but  transparency  in  thin 
layers.  They  are  of  the  usual  consistence  of 
lamp  oil,  and  have  a  characteristic  odor  and 
taste,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  oils.  This  odor  and  taste  are  familiar  to 
most  persons,  being  very  similar  to  those  of 
shoe  leather, — at  least  as  prepared  in  this 
country,  where  the  curriers  make  great  use  of 
cod  liver  oil.  We  regard  these  sensible  prop- 
erties as  the  most  certain  tests  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  oil.  They  are  much  less  distin- 
guishable in  the  pale  than  in  the  dark  brown 
varieties,  but  we  have  met  with  no  specimen 
which  did  not  possess  them  in  some  degree. 
In  the  purest  they  are  scarcely  repulsive,  in 
the  dark  brown  they  are  very  much  so.  When 
a  decided  odor  of  ordinary  fish  oil  is  perceived, 
the  genuineness  may  always  be  suspected.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  peculiar  to  the  cod 
liver  oil.  The  taste  of  all,  except  the  very 
finest  .varieties,  is  more  or  less  acrid,  and  in 
the  most  impure  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat  em- 
pyreumatic.  The  pale  yellow  oil  is  now  ex- 
clusively used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  sp. 
gr.  at  72°  F.,  as  ascertained  by  Procter,  varied 
from  0.915  to  0.9195,—  the  first  being  that  of 
the  hake  oil,  the  second  that  of  the  haddock, 
while  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  purest  oil  from  the 
common  cod  was  0.917.  De  Jongh  found  the 
sp.  gr.  at  63°  F.  of  the  pale  0.923,  of  the 
light  brown  0.924,  of  the  dark  brown  0.929. 
The  oil  from  the  cod  does  not  congeal  at  14° 
F.,  though  that  of  G.  carbonarius  and  that  of 
the  livers  of  different  species  of  Raja  let  fall 
at  that  temperature  a  solid  fatty  matter,  sup- 
posed to  be  palmitin.  Alcohol  dissolves  from 
2.5  to  6  per  cent.,  water  from  0.637  to  1.28 
per  cent.,  of  different  varieties,  the  pale  yield- 
ing least  to  these  solvents.  (J.  P.  C,  Jan. 
1854,  p.  39.)  The  official  description  is  as 
follows:  "A  pale  yellow,  thin,  oily  liquid, 
having  a  peculiar,  slightly  fishy,  but  not  rancid 
odor,  and  a  bland  fishy  taste.  Specific  gravity : 
0.91S  to  0.922  at  25°  C.   (77°  F.).  Very 


slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  solubl 
in  ether,  chloroform,  or  carbon  disulphide 
also  in  2.5  parts  of  acetic  ether."  U.  & 
"  Specific  gravity  0.920  to  0.930.  Readil 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  and  slight! 
soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  glyceride 
in  cod  liver  oil  appears  to  be  very  complicatet 
As  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  have  been  isol 
lated,  the  occurrence  of  palmitin  and  stearin 
certain.     But  the   so-called   "stearin"  sep;j 
rating  from  cod  liver  oil  on  cooling  eontah 
but  little  true  stearin,  as  the  cod  liver  stear: 
has  a  very  high  iodine  value  (113.4,  Heye 
dahl;  94,  Lewkowitsch).     The  glycerides  <j 
the  lower  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyriJ 
valeric,  and  capric  acids,  stated  by  vario. 
authors  to  occur  in  cod  liver  oil,  are,  accordii 
to  Salkowski  and  Steenbuch,  secondary  prj 
duets  due  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  livers.  T  ( 
researches  of  Heyerdahl  (Cod  Liver  Oil  a\ 
Chemistry,   P.   Moller,   London,   1895)  gi 
as  present  in  the  mixed  fatty  acids  about 
per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid,  20  per  cent.  I 
jecoleic  acid,  C19H36O2,  and  20  per  cent.  1 
therapic  acid,   C17H26O2.     Besides  these  it 
"  stearin  "  contains  some  unknown  unsaturat  I 
acid  or  acids.  Heyerdahl  states  that  in  the  fr<  j 
state  cod  liver  oil  contains  no  hydroxy-acids.  j 

A  characteristic  constituent  of  cod  liver  j 
is  cholesterol,  which  can  be  isolated  by  sapol 
fying  the  oil  and  exhausting  the  soap  w| 
ether.    The  quantity  of  cholesterol,  accord:! 
to  Allen  and  Thomson,  is  from  0.46  to  11 
per  cent.    By  reaction  with  ammonia  in  d 
tillation  the  oil  yields  a  volatile  alkaloid,  trimt 
ylamine,  C3H9N,  which  has  a  strong  pung 
odor,  recalling  that  of  herring  pickle,  of  wb 
the  same  alkaloid  is  an  ingredient.    No  otl 
official  fatty  oil  yields  a  similar  product.  (I 
A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  343.)    Gautier  has  obtaii 
from  cod  liver  oil  the  leucomaines  butylamA 
iso-amylamine,    hexylamine,    and  dihydrol'a 
dine,  and  two  fixed  bases,   aselline,  _  C25, 
N4,  and  morrhuine,  C19H27N3.  Aselline 
found  by  its  discoverer  to  be  relatively  fa 
physiologically;  morrhuine,  of  which  abon  ! 
milligrammes  are  believed  to  exist  in  a  ta 
spoonful  of  ordinary  cod  liver  oil,  is  'affin 
to  have  the  properties  of  exciting  the  app«  1 
and  acting  as  a  powerful  diuretic  and  diaj 
retic.    Besides  these  bases,  an  acid  contan  : 
nitrogen  has  been  found.    This  acid,  morn 
acid,  C9H13NO3,  is  probably  identical  with;  | 
Jongh's  gaduine.    Some  have  been  dispi 
to  ascribe  the  virtues  of  cod  liver  oil  to  < 
iodine  and  bromine,  but  these  are  in  too.  s 
proportion  for  much  effect,  and  the  oil )  > 
produced  results  which  have  never  been ;  - 
tained  from  iodine  and  bromine  thenise  • 
The  presence  of  iodine  cannot  be  detected  ■ 
the  usual  tests.     It  is  necessary  to  _  eon, 
the  oil  into  a  soap,  and  to  carbonize  > 
before  it  will  give  evidence  of  iodine,  j- 
proportion  never  exceeds  0.05  per  cent.,  <, 
part  in  2000,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cei 
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that  iodine  is  always,  if  ever,  present  in  pure 
oil.  The  proportion  of  iodine  present  has 
heen  investigated  by  E.  C.  Stanford  (P.  [3], 
xiv.  353),  who  found  it  to  be  extremely  mi- 
nute, ranging  from  0.00138  to  0.00433  per  cent., 
with  an  average  of  0.00322  per  cent.  The  oil 
is  capable  of  dissolving  a  larger  proportion 
of  iodine,  and,  if  any  specimen  contain  more 
than  0.05  per  cent.,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  iodine  has  been  added.  Cod  liver  oil  be- 
comes rancid  so  easily  that  it  contains  varying 
j  amounts  of  free  fatty  acids,  frequently  showing 
their  presence,  even  when  freshly  rendered. 
Medicinal  oils,  however,  should  not  show  more 
than  from  0.3  to  0.7  per  cent,  of  free  acid, 
|  calculated  as  oleic  acid. 

Tests  of  Purity. — In   consequence   of  the 
I great  demand  for  this  oil,  it  has  not  unfre- 
Iquently  been  adulterated  with  other  fixed  oils, 
land  occasionally  others  have  been  fraudulently 
[substituted  for  it.    The  importance,  therefore, 
lis  obvious  of  ascertaining  some  mode  of  testing 
Its  purity  and  genuineness.    The  official  tests 
pre  as  follows.    "  If  1  drop  of  the  Oil  be  dis- 
solved in  20  drops  of  chloroform  and  the  solu- 
tion shaken  with  1  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
fcolution  will  acquire  a  violet-red  tint,  rapidly 
[•hanging  to  rose-red  and,   finally,  brownish- 
Tellow.   If  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid  be  drawn  through  a  few  drops  of 
Ihe  Oil,  on  a  porcelain  plate,  a  violet  color 
I'ill  be  produced.    Cod  Liver  Oil  should  be 
Inly  very  slightly  acid  to  blue  litmus  paper 
Thich  has  been  previously  moistened  with  alco- 
|ol  (limit  of  free  fatty  acids).    If  2  or  3 
Irops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  be  allowed  to  flow 
liougside  of  10^  or  15  drops  of  the  Oil,  con- 
juned  in  a  watch-glass,  a  red  color  will  be  pro- 
luced  at  the  point  of  contact.    On  stirring 
le  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  this  color  becomes 
I'ight  rose-red,  soon  changing  to  lemon-yellow 
Ihstinction  from  seal  oil,  which  shows  at  first 
|i  change  of  color,  and  from  other  fish  oils, 
Ihich  become  at  first  blue  and  afterwards 
Town  and  yellow).    Cod  Liver  Oil,  saponified 
I  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  should 
low  a  saponification  value  of  175  to  185  (see 
|«t  III,  Test  No.  99).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  Cod 
Iver  Oil  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc  of  chloroform 
a  2o0  Cc.  flask  or  bottle,  and  25  Cc.  of  a 
Ixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine 
1^    and   alcoholic    mercuric    chloride  T.S. 
|«ed,  and  if,  after  standi  ng  for  four  hours, 
lotected  from  light,  20   Cc.   of  potassium 
Jhde  T.S.  be  introduced,   and  the  mixture 
luted  with  50  Cc.  of  water,  on  titrating  the 
|ess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
ljmate  V.S.,  an  iodine  value  of  not  less  than 
I  nor  luore  than  150  should  be  obtained  (see 
|w  HI,  Test  No.  51)."   U.  S.    "A  drop  of 
IPhuric  acid  added  to  a  few  drops  of  the  Oil 
a  porcelain'  slab  develops  a  violet  colora- 
I11-   When  nitric  acid  is  carefullv  poured 
|o  some  of  the  Oil  contained  in  a  "test-tube, 
peeipitate  of  coagulated  albumen  should  be 
"Md  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two 


liquids.    No  solid  fat  should  separate  on  ex- 
posure of  the  Oil  for  two  hours  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°  F.  (0°  C.)."  Br.    There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  oils  from  the  livers  of 
the  Gadidae  have  analogous  properties.  They 
have  been  indiscriminately  used,  and  upon  the 
results  of  their  employment  is  based,  in  part, 
the  present  reputation  of  the  medicine.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  in  fact  one 
oil,  so  far  as  their  medicinal  use  is  concerned. 
Unfortunately,   chemistry   has  yet  discovered 
no  perfectly  reliable  test.    The  furthest  it  has 
gone  is  to  point  out  certain  reactions,  which 
may  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  biliary  principles  in  the  oil,  thus  indicating 
its  hepatic  origin.    Among  these  probably  the 
most  characteristic  is  that  of  Hager  and  Sal- 
kowski,  in  which  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
added  to  fresh  cod  liver  oil,  on  a  porcelain 
plate,  causes  a  centrifugal  movement  in  the  oil, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  fine  violet  color,  soon  passing 
into  a  yellowish  or  brownish  red.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  assuming  the  violet  hue,  the  color  im- 
mediately becomes  a  clear  red  or  a  dark  brown- 
ish-red. This  is  said  to  be  especially  the  case 
with  those  specimens  of  the  oil  which  have 
been    prepared    by    boiling   the    livers  with 
water.     Shark    liver    oil    responds     in  like 
manner  to   the  test  of  sulphuric   acid,  but 
is    said    to    have    the    sp.    gr.    0.860,  which 
is    much    lower    than    that    of    any  variety 
of  the  genuine  oil.    Rauitz  (Ph.  Ztg.,  VMM. 
261)    states    that    Norwegian    oil  prepared 
by  the  cold  process  is  often  adulterated  with 
the  oil  from  a  species  of  shark,  Scyrnmis  vul- 
garis.   According  to  Kremel,  fuming-  nitric 
acid  causes  instantly,  when  agitated  with  cod 
liver  oil,  a  pinkish  or  rose-red  color,  which 
soon  becomes  brown,  while  no  such  effect  is 
produced  on  other  animal  or  vegetable  oils. 
According  to  Winckler,  the  oil  should  afford 
the  odor  of  herring  pickle  when  heated  with 
potassium    hydroxide,    lime,    and  ammonium 
chloride.    But  the  most  reliable  tests  are  the 
sensible  properties  of  odor  and  taste.    If  there 
be  none  of  the  peculiar  shoe  leather  odor  and 
taste,  or  if  a  strong  lamp  oil  odor  be  per- 
ceptible, the  oil  may  be  suspected.    Little  of 
importance  can  be  inferred  from  the  color. 
Some  have  been  disposed  to  prefer  the  dark- 
offensive  oil,  but  our  own  experience  accords 
with  that  of  those  who  have  found  the  pale  or 
light  brown  equally  efficient,  and  fur  facility 
of    administration    and    acceptability    to  the 
stomach  the  latter  is  greatly  preferable.    It  is 
important  that  the  oil  should  be  secluded  from 
the  air,  which  effects  a  gradual  change,  no 
doubt  impairing  its  efficiency;  hence  the  vessels 
containing  it  should  be  full,  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  bottles  well-stoppered,  holding  about 
the  quantity  generally  wanted  for  use  at  one 
time,  and  not  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

Uses.— Cod  liver  oil  has  long  been  popu- 
larly emploved  in  Northern  Europe  in  rheu- 
matic and  strumous  diseases.  It  was  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  gener- 
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ally  by  German  practitioners,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  on  the  Continent  before  it 
was  used  to  any  extent  in  Great  Britain.  At 
Manchester,  in  England,  it  was  employed  by 
the  medical  profession  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout  as  early  as  1766, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  the 
treatise  of  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  in  1841, 
that  it  came  into  general  notice  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  diseases 
in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficient  are  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout,  and  the  various  morbid 
affections  connected  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
such  as  external  glandular  scrofula,  diseases 
of  the  joints  and  spine,  carious  ulcers,  tabes 
mesenterica,  rickets,  and  phthisis.  It  has  been 
found  useful  also  in  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, lupus,  and  chronic  pectoral  diseases 
not  tuberculous,  and  may  be  employed  with  the 
hope  of  good  in  almost  all  chronic  cases  in 
which  there  is  impaired  assimilation  and  nutri- 
tion. In  pulmonary  consumption  it  is  of 
supreme  value.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
persevere  for  four  or  six  weeks  before  looking 
for  any  decidedly  favorable  results,  though 
the  change  does  often  begin  earlier. 

As  to  its  mode  of  action,  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  consider  it 
merely  a  nutritive  agent,  having  the  advantage 
over  other  oleaginous  substances  of  a  readier 
entrance  into  the  system  and  more  easy  assimi- 
lation. But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion. 
Other  oleaginous  substances,  certainly  not  less 
nutritious,  have  not  been  equally  efficient, 
though  taken  in  much  larger  quantities.  If 
this  be  the  true  explanation,  persons  living 
chiefly  on  milk,  which  abounds  in  oil,  or  on 
fat  pork,  ought  to  show  a  special  exemption 
from  scrofulous  complaints.  The  probability  . 
appears  to  ws  to  be  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiar  principle  or  principles  it  con- 
tains, it  exercises  a  stimulant  and  alterative 
influence  on  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  thereby  aiding  in  the  production 
of  healthy  tissue. 

A  tablespoonful  (15  Cc.)  three  or  four 
times  a  day  may  be  given  to  adults,  a  tea- 
spoonful  (3.75  Cc.)  repeated  as  frequently  to 
children,  which  dose  may  be  gradually  increased 
as  the  stomach  will  permit,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time.  It  may  be  taken  alone  or  mixed 
with  some  vehicle  calculated  to  conceal  its  taste 
and  obviate  nausea.  For  this  purpose  recourse 
may  be  had  to  any  of  the  aromatic  waters, 
to  the  aromatic  tinctures,  as  the  tincture  of 
orange  peel,  diluted  with  water,  or  to  a  bitter 
infusion,  as  that  of  quassia.  It  may  be  given 
floating  on  the  vehicle,  or  mixed  with  it  by 
means  of  gum  or  the  yolk  of  egg,i  with  sugar, 

tQlVconin  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil.— The  for- 
mula proposed  by  Close,  "and  at  one  time  larselv 
Cod Meard'  and  others.  V  as  touSwl 
Somatic  «£Li  fl?ldounces-.  Glyconln  9  fluidrachms, 
wC  •>  rlt  of  Ammonia  1   fluidrachm,  Sherry 

nil  I  nuidounces.  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  4  flui- 
arachms.  Essence  of  Bitter  Almond    (made  bv  dis- 

of  ^ohon,idoratflhmH0f  lhe  voIati,e  oil  in  half  ^  pint 
01  alcohol)    2    fluidrachms.    The   cod    liver   oil  is 


in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.    Perhaps  the  best 
vehicle,  when  not  contra-indicated,  is  the  frothf 
of  porter.    Let  a  tablespoonful  of  porter  be| 
put  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  upon  the  surface 
of  this  the  oil,  and  over  all  some  of  the  frotb 
of  the  porter.    A  small  piece  of  orange  peel 
may  be  chewed  before  and  after  taking  the 
medicine.2    Various  other  methods  have  beer 
adopted  to  conceal  or  correct  the  taste  anc 
favor  administration.    Common  salt  has  beer 
recommended,  but  nothing,  perhaps,  so  effect 
ually  destroys  the  taste  as  oil  of  bitter  almond 
of  which  one  part  will  answer  for  200  parts  o: 
the  oil.    A  good  plan  is  to  shake  strongly,  ii 
a  flask,  one  measure  of  the  oil  with  from  one  t( 
two  of  bitter  almond  water,  according  to  tb: 
degree  of  offensiveness,  and  to  separate  th 
liquids  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  stam 
for  twenty-four  hours.    The  oil  should  be  fil 
tered  if  not  quite  clear.    The  medicine  is  noi 
very  largely  given  in  capsules.  Dufourmantt 
prepared  a  jelly  by  dissolving  half  a  drachm  o 
ichthyoeolla  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possiblf 
and  then  gradually  mixing  with  it  a  fluidounc 
of  the  oil  with  four  drops  of  the  oil  of  anisi 
taking  care  not  to  exceed  the  heat  of  75°  I 
(J.  P.  C,  Juin,  1864,  p.  72.)    Bouchut  incoi 
porated  the  oil  with  wheat  flour,  and  had  th: 
made  into  bread,  which,  he  said,  was  in  no  d< 
gree  disagreeable.  (N.  R.,  Oct.  1873,  p.  522.; 
The  oil  is  sometimes  applied  externally  by  fri 
tion,  and  in  cases  of  ascarides  or  lumbricoidt 
is  injected  into  the  rectum.    It  has  been  re' 
ommended  locally  in  chronic  articular  afte* 
tions,  in  various  chronic  cutaneous  eruption 
and  in  opacity  of  the  cornea  after  the  sul 
sidence  of  inflammation.    In  the  last  rnentione 
affection,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  ai 
applied  by  means  of  a  pencil  to  the  corne 
and  diluted,  if  found  too  stimulating,  with  olil 
or  almond  oil.4    It  is  often  advantageous' 
combined  with  lime  salts,  especially  in  rickets 

to  be  added  very  slowly  to  the  glyconin  with  bri 
stirring,    and   the   other   ingredients  added  in  t 
order  named.    Glyconin  or  Qlyceritum  Titelli  is  ina 
by  mixing  45  Gm.  of  fresh  yolk  of  egg  with  55  Ufl 
of   glycerin.  ,i 
"  The  following  is  Carlo  Pavesi's  formula  lor  o 
odorized   cod   liver  oil.    Cod   liver  oil  1000  par' 
ground  roasted  coffee  50  parts,  animal  charcoal 
parts.    Place  the  ingredients  in  a  flask,  which  is 
be  well  closed,  and  digest  on  a  water  bath  dun 
the  space  of  one  hour ;  then  set  it  aside  for  tnr 
days,  occasionally  shaking  the  contents,  and  mil 
This  preparation  has  a  peculiar  coffee  navorvol 
is  quite  pleasant  to  take,  the  only  objection  Dei 
the  liability  to  cultivate  in  the  patient  a  a'3"' 
for  using  coffee  as  a  beverage.   (N.  K.,  Jan-, 1  \rv  a 

*  Phosphorized  cod  liver  oil  may  be  made  i ay 
solving  one  grain  of  phosphorus  in  four  fluiaouui 
of  cod  liver  oil.  ^iinwii 

*  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Ferrous  Iodide.— The  roiiowi.j 
formula  is  that  of  a  commission  appointed  us 
Netherlands  Pharmaceutical  Society.  loo,1.06^ 
Pulverized  Iron  1  part  ;  Pale  Cod  Liver  Oil  SU  Pat 
Triturate  the  pulverized  iron  in  a  mortar  wu 
iodine  and  one-fourth  of  the  oil,  and  heat  tue 
ture  in  a  water  bath,  with  constant  stirring,  urn 
brown  color  of  the  iodine  has  entirely  ampv  {h 
and  given  place  to  a  deep  purple  color,  snow i  „ 
the  ferrous  iodide  has  been  formed  and  a>*_ 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  mix  ta '  b, 
and,  after  standing,  decant  into  dry  botues. 
are  to  be  completely  filled.    (N.  R-<  Aug.  io'  Wfl| 

'Cod   Liver    Oil    with   Lactophosphate  Ji 
Take  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  1  pint ;  Oil  of  Bitter  * 
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The  olein  of  cod  liver  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Arthur  Leared,  when  the  oil  itself 
disagrees  with  the  stomach.    He  has  found  it 
to  produce  the  same  remedial  effects,  and  to  be 
borne  much  better.    It  may  be  given  in  the 
isame  dose.    A  solution  of  quinine  in  the  oil 
my  be  made  by  heating  the  freshly  precipi- 
tated alkaloid  with  the  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  grains  to  a  fluidounce,  by  means  of  a  water 
iath,  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite  clear. 
Dose,  four  fluidrachms  (15  Cc). 
Off.  Prep. — Emulsum  Olei  Morrliute,  U.  8.; 
lEmulsuni  Olei  Morrhuee  cum  Hypophosphitibus, 
B. 

OLEUM  MYRISTIC/C.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OP  MYRISTICA  [Oil  of  Nutmeg] 

(6'le-um  my-rls'ti'cae) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Myristica.  It 
Ihould  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  arnber- 
lolored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
|ght."  U.S.  "  The  oil  distilled  from  Nutmeg."  Br. 

Volatile  oil  of  Nutmeg ;  Oleum  Myristica?  iEthe- 
>um,  Oleum  Nucis  Moschati,  Oleum  Nucistae  35the- 
I'lim;  Huile   volatile    (Essence)    de   Muscade,   Fr. ; 

Ileum  Maeidis,  P.  <?. ;  Aetherisches  Muskatol,  Aether- 

|ches  Muskatnussol,  G. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  powdered  nut- 
legs  by  distillation  with  water.  A  better 
lethod,  according  to  J.  Cloez,  is  to  exhaust  the 
jowder  with  carbon  disulphide  or  ether,  distil 
the  solvent  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and 
Icpose  the  butter-like  residue  to  a  current  of 
leam,  the  vapor  being  conveyed  into  a  re- 
I'igerated  receiver,  where  it  condenses.  (J.  P. 
I,  Fey.  1864.)  Schimmel  &  Co.  (1899)  state 
Tat  oil  of  nutmeg  is  made  from  the  light, 
Jorm-eaten  nuts,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
Ijected  in  sorting  the  different  qualities  in 
lolland.  The  worm  most  strangely  robs  the 
|t meg  of  its  fat  oil,  while  the  essential  oil 
pains  in  the  nut  in  full.  Oil  of  myristica 
colorless  or  of  a  pale  straw  color,  limpid, 
piter  than  water,  soluble  in  an  equal  volume 
I  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
jth  a  neutral  reaction,  a  pungent  spicy  taste, 
d  a  strong  odor  of  nutmeg.  It  is  "a  thin, 
lorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  having  a  char- 
fenstic  odor  of  nutmeg,  and  a  warm,  spicy 
Jje.  Specific  gravity:  0.862  to  0.910  at  25°  C. 
'  F.).  Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  aleo- 
l;  also  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  90  percent, 
lohol.  It  is  dextrogyrate,  the  angle  of  rota- 
p  varying  between  +14°  and  +28°  in  a  100 

I  of  Peppermint,  Oil  of  Wintergreen.  each,  10  drops  ; 
■sacred  Gum  Arabic,  4  oz.  tr.  ;  Powdered  Sugar, 
I  «  :  p°lution  of  Lactophosphate  of  Lime  (60  gr. 
In  n  °*  V2  fl'  oz'  ;  Lime  Water,  6V2  fl.  oz.  Mix  the 
linth  su?ar  *n  a  capacious  mortar,  and  make  a 
ip„  mueilage  with  the  lime  water  and  three 
■ices  of  the  solution  of  lactophosphate  of  lime. 
V  we  volatile  oils  to  the  cod  liver  oil,  and  gradn- 
|  triturate  them  with  the  mucilage  until  a  perfect 
fusion  is  formed.  Finallv.  add  the  rest  of  the  solu- 
i;  or  lactophosphate  of  lime,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
TVS  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc). 
Shinn,  A.  J.  P.,  March,  1873.) 


Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  When  2  or  3  Cc.  of  Oil  are  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  no  residue  which  crystallizes 
on  cooling  should  be  left."  U.  S.  "  Specific 
gravity  0.870  to  0.910.  The  Oil  forms  a  clear 
solution  with  its  own  volume  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  alco- 
hol (90  per  cent.).  A  little  evaporated  on 
a  water-bath  should  not  leave  a  residue  which 
crystallizes  on  cooling  (absence  of  concrete 
oil  of  nutmeg)."  Br.  The  mixture  of  volatile 
and  fixed  oik  obtained  by  powerfully  express- 
ing nutmegs  between  heated  plates  may  be 
separated  by  agitation  with  water.  Upon 
standing,  the  latter  deposits  a  crystalline  solid, 
which  was  called  by  Playfair  myristin.  From 
its  solution  in  alcohol  he  obtained  it  in  extremely 
light  crystalline  scales,  which,  after  repeated 
crystallization,  had  still  the  odor  of  nutmeg, 
were  fusible  at  31°  C.  (87.8°  F.),  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  menstrua  of  substances  of  the  same 
class,  and,  as  just  said,  insoluble  in  water.  By 
glacial  acetic  acid  it  was  first  colored  red.  (P. 
J.,  March,  1874,  714.)  It  was  identified  as  the 
glyceride  of  myristic  acid,  C14H28O2,  and  had, 
therefore,  the  formula  C3H5(CmH2702)3.  Be- 
sides the  myristin  or  solid  fat,  there  is  present 
about  an  equal  amount  of  a  liquid  fat  con- 
taining free  acid.  The  essential  oil  consists 
chiefly  of  pinene  with  probably  some  dipen- 
tene,  also  myristicol,  CioHisO,  and  myristicin, 
C12H14O3.  {Power's  Catalogue  of  Essential  Oils, 
1894.)  Semmler  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1S90. 1803) 
examined  an  oil  of  myristica  of  sp.  gr.  0.S611 
which  contained  only  terpenes;  these  boiled 
at  about  50°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  8  Mm. 
The  oil  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  myristica. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc), 
but  the  oil  is  not  often  employed. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrinre,  Br.;  sPir1' 

tus  Ammonia}  Aromaticus,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Spintus 
Myristics?,  Br.;  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata, 
Br.;  Tinctura  Valerianae  Ammoniata,  Br. 

OLEUM  OLIV/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OLIVE  OIL 

(6'le-um  o-li'vae) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  of 
Olea  europcea  Linne  (Fam.  Oleacece).  it 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  m  a 
cool  place."  U.S.  "  The  oil  expressed  i .  nm 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  europaea.  Linn.  Br. 

olivas,  Sp. 

Olea  europcea,  L.,  Sp.  PL  (1753j I  8;  WOld, 
Sp  Plant,  i  44;  P.  £  T.  172.-This  valuable 
free  is  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
hVieht,  though  sometimes  much  larger,  espe- 
Sv  n  Greece  and  the  Levant.  It  has  a  solid 
erect,  unequal  stem,  with  numerous  straight 
branches,  covered  with  a  grayish  bark.  The 
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leaves,  which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on 
short  footstalks,  are  evergreen,  firm,  lanceo- 
late, entire,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  with 
the  edges  somewhat  reverted,  smooth  and  of  a 
dark  green  color  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish 
and  almost  silvery  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
small,  whitish,  and  disposed  in  opposite  axillary- 
clusters,  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and 
accompanied  with  small,  obtuse,  hoary  bracts. 
The  fruit,  or  olive,  is  a  smooth,  oval  drupe, 
greenish  at  first,  but  of  a  deep  violet  color  when 
ripe,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  and  a  very  hard 
nut  of  a  similar  shape.  Clusters  of  not  less 
than  thirty  flowers  yield  only  two  or  three  ripe 
olives. 

The  olive  tree,  though  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  from  the  Levant,  flourishes 
at  present  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Italy.  It  begins  to  bear  fruit  after  the 
second  year,  is  in  full  bearing  at  six  years, 
and  continues  to  flourish  for  a  century.  There 
are  forty  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  leaves  and  the  shape,  color,  and  size 
of  the  fruit.  The  variety  longifolia  of  Willde- 
now  is  said  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  latifolia  in  Spain. 
The  latter  bears  much  larger  fruit  than  the 
former,  but  the  oil  is  less  esteemed.  The  olive 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  oil  are  exported 
from  that  city.  (P.  J.,  Sept,  1873,  204.)  The 
tree  has  been  introduced  into  South  Australia, 
and  the  oil  will  probably  become  of  commercial 
importance  there. 

Olives  are  cultivated  especially  in  Spain  in 
the  district  of  Cadiz.  Two  classes  are  produced, 
the  one  known  as  the  Queen  olive,  a  large 
olive,  which  is  mostly  exported  to  the  United 
States ;  the  other  the  Manzanillo,  or  small  olive, 
which  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Spain,  South 
America,  and  Cuba.  The  olive  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  California,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly. 
As  long  ago  as  1897  there  were  said  to  be  2,500, 
000  olive  trees  in  California,  but  the  production 
of  the  oil  is  not  very  large  at  present  on 
account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  labor  in 
France  and  in  Italy.i  The  imports  of  oil  into 
the  United  States  are  annually  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  gallons. 

Pickled  olives  made  by  soaking  green  olives 
first  m  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
then  in  salt  water  are  largely  used  as  an  article 
ot  food;  the  ordinary  green  olive  of  com- 
merce has  been  picked  before  ripening.  The 

Cfl'lSrnTn  "  t  T^tt varieties  of  the  olive  grown  in 
California.  J.  L  Howland  of  Pomona,  reports  the 
following  percentage  of  oil  yielded  bv  each  Varietv 
as  cultivated  in  Californ.a  as  the  result  of  two 
Tears-test ;  Pendulina.  21 ;  Rubra    18  5  ;  Oblonga 

ManianHlrt  I  k  '  t?  5  : ,  P«cox.  14;  Picholine,  10; 
Manzanillo .  8.5.     For  further    nformation  concern- 

WodlnM  ^  Tn*%r  ls,  referred  to  the  various 
Olive  Growers.  California  State  Convention  of 


ripe  olive,  which,  in  the  United  States,  is  chief 
obtained  from  California,  is  dark-purple,  ofte 
almost  black,  very  different  in  taste  from  tli'j 
ordinary  unripe  pickled  fruit,  and  is  said 
contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  olive  oil,  so  thlj 
it  affords  an  excellent  method  of  adinhhsterir 
fat. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  olive  tree  have  ; 
acrid  and  bitterish  taste,  and  have  been  eii 
ployed  as  substitutes  for  cinchona,  though  wi 
no  great  success.    At  tention  has  been  calk  J 
in  France,  to  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  t 
leaves,  as  having  considerable  f ebrif uge  powe 
In  the  quantity  of  froin  ten  to  twenty  grai  j 
daily,  in  divided  doses,  it  has  been  found  usel 
in  preventing  the  hectic  paroxysms.   In  1 
countries,  a  substance  resembling  the  gu:| 
resins  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  ba 
It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  possess 
ful  medicinal  properties,  but  is  not  now 
ployed.    Analyzed  by  Pelletier,  it  was  found 
contain   resin,   a   little  benzoic  acid,  and 
peculiar  principle  analogous  to  gum,  which  1 
been  named  olivile.   But  the  fruit  is  by  far 
most  useful  product.    In  the  unripe  state  it 
hard  and  insupportably  acrid,  but  when  mac 
ated  in  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  and  aft  | 
wards  introduced  into  a  solution  of  common  s  j 
it  loses  these  properties,  and  becomes  a  pleas 
and  highly  esteemed  article  of  diet.   Mam  ; 
has  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  tree  while 
vital  activity,  as  in  the  green  leaves  and  unr 
fruit,  but  cannot  be  detected  in  the  yellow  fal  I 
leaves  or  in  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit.   (A.  J.  j 
1866,  p.  179.)    The  pericarp,  or  fleshy  part  j 
the  ripe  olive,  abounds  in  a  fixed  oil,  which  c-j 
stitutes  its  greatest  value,  and  for  which  the  ' 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe, 
the  unripe  olive  a  peculiar  green  substance, 
gether  with  mannite,  has  been  found  by  S. 
Lutz,  both  of  which  disappear  as  the  fl 
ripens,  being  probably  converted  into  oil,  wl  j 
now  takes  their  place.    (J.  P.  C,  Juin 
Dec.  1862.)    The  olives  ripen  from  Novembe 
March,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  by  first  brius 
them  in  a  mill  and  then  submitting  them  to  p  j 
sure.    The  product  varies  much,  according  | 
the  state  of  the  fruit  and  the  circumstances;  j 
the  process.     The  best,  called  virgin  oUl 
obtained  from  the  fruit  picked  before  per 
maturity,  and  immediately  pressed.  It  is  dis 
guished'by  its  greenish  hue.    The  common 
used  for  culinary  purposes  and  in  the  maun 
ture  of  the  finest  soaps  is  procured  from  \ 
ripe  olives,  or  from  the  pulp  of  those  wl 
have  yielded  the  virgin  oil.    In  the  latter 
the  pulp  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  anal 
oil  removed  as  it  rises.    An  inferior  kind, 
ployed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  prepara  I 
of  the  coarser  soaps,  plasters,  unguents,  etc  j 
afforded  by  fruit  which  has  been  thrown 
heaps,  and'  allowed  to  ferment  for  several  a 
or  by  the  marc  left  after  the  expression  oil 
finer  kinds  of  oil,  broken  up,  allowed  to  fern: 
and   again   introduced   into   the  PresS-,, : 
remarks  made  under  the  head  of  Oleum  W\ 
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\iccE  in  relation  to  the  extraction  of  the  fixed 
>il  by  means  of  solvents  are  applicable  also  to 
lilive  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  or  in 
llasks  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  net- work  of  grass 
lad  usually  called  Florence  flasks.  The  best 
lomes  from  Southern  France,  where  much 
|are  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  fruit. 

Properties. — The  pure  oil  is  an  unctuous 
Iquid,  or  "  a  pale  yellow  or  light  greenish-yel- 
|>w  oily  liquid,  having  a  slight  peculiar  odor, 
lad  a  nut-like,  oleaginous  taste,  with  a  faintly 
?rid  after-taste.     Specific  gravity:  0.910  to 
1915  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Very  sparingly  sol- 
Ible  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
floioform,  or  carbon  disulphide."    U.  S. 
The  concrete  portion,  about  28  per  cent,  of 
le  oil,  which  separates  at  a  freezing  tempera- 
Ire,  consists  chiefly  of  the  glyceride  of  palmitic 
\id,  C16H32O2,  together  with  a  smaller  amount 
arachidic  acid,  C20H40O2   (stearic  acid  is 
ited  by  Hehner  and  Mitchell  to  be  absent  en- 
rely)  ;  the  liquid  portion  is  essentially  olein, 
|H5(0.Ci8H330)3,  with  a  small  amount  (seven 
jrts  for  ninety-three  of  olein )  of  the  glyceride 
the  less  saturated  linolic  acid.    According  to 
I'aconnot,  the  oil  contains  72  per  cent,  of  olein 
Id  28  of  palmitin.    A  small  quantity  of  Choles- 
tin, C26H44O,  has  also  been  found  in  the  oil. 
live  oil  is  solidified  by  nitrous  acid  and  mer- 
Iric  nitrate,  and  converted  into  a  peculiar 
pty  substance,  called  elaidin.    The  olein  of 
oils  which  have  not  the  drying  property 
Idergoes  the  same  change  when  acteni  on  by 
lrous  acid. 

The  greenish  color  is  owing  to  the  presence 
la  trace  of  chlorophyll,  and  a  trace  of  choles- 
jin  is  also  extracted  by  repeated  agitation 
]h  glacial  acetic  acid.1 
)live  oil,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  prone  to 
Jome  rancid,  acquiring  a  disagreeable  odor,  a 
|i'p  taste,  and  a  thicker  consistence;  it  also 
3s  its  color,  and  the  change  is  promoted  by 
[ting  it.   It  is  officially  tested  as  follows: 
phen  cooled  to  from  8°  to  10°  C.  (46.4°  to 
P.),  the  Oil  becomes  somewhat  cloudy  from 
separation  of  crystalline  particles,  and  at 
C.  (32°  F.),  it  forms  a  whitish,  granular 
|s.   If  2  Cc.  of  Olive  Oil  be  shaken  vigor- 
ly  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  (sp. 
1 1-37),  the  Oil  should  retain  a  light  yellow 
fr,  not  becoming  orange  or  reddish-brown, 
after  standing  for  six  hours  should  change 
a  yellowish-white  solid  mass  and  an  almost 
Iness  liquid  (absence  of  appreciable  quan- 
ts of  cotton  seed  oil  and  most  otlier  seed 
■   If  5  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  thoroughly  shaken 
test-tube  with  5  Cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
01  silver  nitrate  (made  by  dissolving  0.1 
0toslIver  nitl-ate  in  10  Cc.  of  alcohol  and 
;|ng:  2  drops  of  nitric  acid),  and  the  mixture 
|ieated  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  water- 
the  Oil  should  retain  its  original  pale 
I1'-  not  becoming  reddish   or  brown,  nor 


'or  discussion  of  the  spectra  of  ol 
!  •      series,  vli.  22,  110. 


ive  oil,  see 


should  any  dark  color  be  produced  at  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  (absence  of  more 
than  about  5  percent,  of  cotton  seed  oil).  If  2 
Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  2 
Cc.  of  equal  volumes  of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon 
disulphide  containing  1  percent,  of  sulphur  in 
solution,  and  the  test-tube  be  immersed  to  one- 
third  or  one-half  its  depth  in  boiling  salt  water, 
no  reddish  color  should  develop  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  (absence  of  cotton  seed  oil). 
If  2  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  mixed  with  1  Cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.18)  containing  1 
percent,  of  sugar,  and  the  mixture  be  shaken 
for  half  a  minute  and  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  3  Cc.  of  water  added  and  the 
whole  again  shaken,  the  acid  layer  should  not 
show  a  pink  color  (absence  of  sesame  oil). 
Olive  Oil,  saponified  by  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  saponification 
value  of  191  to  195  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  99). 
If  0.3  Gm.  of  Olive  Oil  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc. 
of  chloroform,  in  a  250  Cc.  bottle  or  flask,  and 
25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alco- 
holic iodine  T.S.  and  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride 
T.S.  added,  and  if,  after  standing  for  four 
hours,  protected  from  light,  20  Cc.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  T.S.  be  introduced,  and  the  mixture 
diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  water,  011  titrating  the 
excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  V.S.,  an  iodine  value  of  not  less  than 
80  nor  more  than  88  should  be  obtained  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  51)."  V.  S.  "At  50°  F. 
(10°  C.)  it  is  liable  to  become  of  a  pasty  con- 
sistence, and  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  to  form  a  nearly 
solid  granular  mass.  If  10  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Oil  be  shaken  with  2  cubic  centimetres 
of  a  reagent  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gramme 
of  silver  nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
absolute  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  20  cubic 
centimetres  of  ether  and  one  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  no  blackening  should  occur  when  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  ten  minutes 
(absence  of  cotton-seed  oil)-"  Br.  It  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils, 
especially  with  cotton  seed  oil,  arachis  oil. 
sesame  oil  and  poppy  seed  oil;  the  adulteration 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  reducing  the 
temperature  to  the  freezing  point.  As  other 
oils  are  less  readily  congealed  than  is  the  olive 
oil,  the  degree  of  its  purity  will  be  indicated 
by  the  degree  of  concretion.  Another  mode 
has  been  indicated  by  Poutet,  founded  on  the 
property  possessed  by  mercuric  nitrate  of  solidi- 
fying the  oil  of  olives,  without  a  similar  influ- 
ence upon  other  oils.  Six  parts  of  mercury  arc 
dissolved  at  a  low  temperature  in  seven  and  a 
half  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.35,  and 
this  solution  is  mixed  with  the  suspected  oil  m 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twelve  the  mix- 
ture being  occasionally  shaken.  If  the  oil  a 
pure  it  will  be  converted  after  some  hours  into 
I  yellow  solid  mass;  if  it  contains  a  mmute 
proportion,  even  so  small  as  a  twentieth,  of 
oppv  or  cotton  seed  oil,  the  resulting  mass  wiU 
be  much  less  firm,  and  a  tenth  will  prevent  a 
greater  degree  of  consistence  than  oils  usualh 
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acquire  when  they  concrete  by  cold.  Lew- 
kowitsch  (Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  and 
Waxes,  2d  ed.,  1898,  462)  says  that  the  color 
reactions  proposed  by  various  authors  are 
altogether  unreliable  and  yield  no  definite  re- 
sults, with  the  exception  of  the  color  test  (Bau- 
doin's  test,  see  Oleum  Sesami)  for  sesame  oil 
and  perhaps  Bechi's  and  Milliau's  or  Halphen's 
for  cotton  seed  oil  (see  below).  For  a  method 
of  detecting  the  oil  of  arachis  (ground  nut  oil) 
in  olive  oil,  see  J.  P.  C,  Janv.  1872,  48.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department  investigated  157  samples  purchased 
throughout  the  country;  11  out  of  72  sam- 
ples of  French  oil,  10  out  of  67  samples  of 
Italian  oil,  and  2  out  of  15  samples  of  Cali- 
fornia oil,  were  found  to  be  impure.  The  same 
authorities  conclude  that  but  little  cotton  seed 
oil  is  found  in  olive  oil  as  imported,  but  is 
added  to  it  in  the  United  States.  Arachis  oil, 
however,  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  Marseilles,  was  found  in  numerous  samples  of 
imported  olive  oil.  According  to  Tambon,  the 
present-day  adulterations  do  not  consist  in  the 
addition  of  a  single  cheaper  oil,  but  of  ingen- 
iously prepared  mixtures  of  different  oils  in 
such  proportions  to  each  other  that  on  analysis 
it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  adulterated  from  the  genuine  oil  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  constants  accepted  for 
the  latter.  The  chief  adulterants  are  benne, 
peanut  and  cotton  seed  oil.  Of  these,  benne 
is  easily  recognized;  for  peanut  oil  there  is  as 
yet  no  reliable  color  reaction,  and  while  Beehi'e 
reaction  may,  under  certain  conditions,  answer 
well  for  the  detection  of  cotton  seed  oil,  this, 
under  others,  has  also  proven  unreliable.  (Ph. 
Ztg.,  1904,  104.)  According  to  Kreis  and  Grob 
(S.  W.  P.,  1901,  88)  Billier's  test  is  very  sen- 
sitive. It  is  carried  out  by  shaking  the  sus- 
pected oil  with  a  solution  of  resorcinol  in 
benzene  and  afterwards  with  nitric  acid.  Olive 
oil  under  these  circumstances  remains  un- 
changed in  color,  cotton  seed  and  nut  oil  be- 
come red  violet  and  maw  seed  oil  is  turned 
brown  red.  Bechi's  test  for  ascertaining  the 
admixture  of  cotton  seed  oil  with  olive  oil  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of 
*  lorence  after  most  exhaustive  experiments,  and 
is  as  follows.  One  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  silver 
nitrate  is  dissolved  in  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.) 

?LrtW'lter'  and  six  and  a  half  fluidounces 
(200  Cc.)  of  alcohol  are  added.  Two  fluid- 
ounces  (or  60  Cc.)  of  ether  may  be  added  to 
render  the  solution  more  easily  miscible  with 
the  oil,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  A 
solution  of  eighty-five  parts  of  amyl  alcohol 
and  fifteen  parts  of  rape  seed  oil  is  prepared. 
These  reagents  should  not  be  kept  on  hand  any 
length  of  time.  To  ten  Cc.  of  the  oil  to  be 
examined  one  Cc.  of  the  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added,  and  then  from  eight  to  ten 
Cc.  of  the  amyl  alcohol  reagent;  the  mixture 
is  agitated  strongly,  and  heated  on  a  water  bath 
tor  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  the  case  of  pure 
oils  the  color  is  unaltered  by  the  addition  of 


the  reagents;  if  cotton  seed  oil  be  present,  a 
brownish  color  or  turbidity,  varying  from  a; 
light  brown  to  a  deep  maroon  or  black  (ac| 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  adulteration),  wil 
be  produced.  (A.J.  P.,  1887.)    See  also  the  offi 
cial  silver  nitrate  test.   Milliau's  test  is  a  modi 
fication  of  the  foregoing.    If  the  fatty  acid 
instead  of  the  oil  itself  are  treated  with  th 
same  reagents,  the  same  reduction  of  the  silve 
salts  occurs  and  the  same  brown  color  as  in  th 
Beehi  test.     Halphen's  test  with  a  mixtur 
of  amyl  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide  contaii 
ing  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  solutio 
is  now  regarded  as  the  most  distinctive  fc 
cotton  seed  oil.    For  details  see  the  official  tes 

Uses. — Olive  oil  is  nutritious  and  mildly  lax 
tive,  and  is  occasionally  given  as  a  feeble  pu 
gative  in  cases  of  irritable  intestines.  Take 
into  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  it  serv 
to  involve  acrid  and  poisonous  substances  ar 
mitigate  their  action.    It  has  also  been  recoi 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  worms,  and  is  a  ve: 
common  ingredient  in  laxative  enemata.  T 
value  of  large  doses  of  olive  oil  in  the  tre; 
ment  of  gall  stones,  as  originally  suggested 
Kennedy,  has  received  much  confirmation,  a:: 
the  experiments  of  Rosenberg  go  to  show  tl 
the  remedy  does  increase  not  only  the  amon 
but  also  the  fluidity  of  the  bile.   From  il 
to  seven  ounces  of  it  may  be  given  in  f n 
four  to  eight  portions,  during  not  less  tb 
three  hours,  in  aromatized  emulsion.   Ext  j 
nally  applied,  it  is  useful  in  relaxing  the  si  j 
and  in  sheathing  irritated  surfaces  from  j 
action  of  the  air,  and  it  is  much  employ 
as  a  vehicle  or  diluent  of  more  active  sj 
stances;  but  the  most  extensive  use  of  ol 
oil  in  pharmacy,  is  as  a  constituent  of  b 
ments,  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters. 

Dose,  as  a  laxative,  from  one  to  two  flv 
ounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum 
drargyro,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  Br.;  1 
plastrum  Picis,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Plumbi,  2 
Linimentum  Ammonias,  Br.;  Linimentum  Cal 
Br.;  Linimentum  Camphorae,  Br.;  Oleatum  A 
pinoe,  U.  8.;  Oleatum  Coeainae,  V.  S.;  Oleal 
Veratrinae,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Capsici,  Br. 
guentum    Diachylon,    U.    S.;  Unguentum 
drargyri    Compositum,    Br.;  Unguentum 
drargyri  Nitratis,  Br.;  Unguentum  Resina?,  B 

OLEUM  PHOSPHORATUM.  Br. 

PHOSPHORATED  OIL 

(6'le-um  phos-pho-ra'tum) 

Huile  phosphorge,  Fr.  Cod.;  Liniment  phosptf 
Fr.;  Phosphorhaltiges  Oel,  G.;  Aceite  fosfoiaao, ■ 

"Heat  Almond  Oil  in  a  porcelain  disi 
about  300°  F.  (149°  C),  and  keep  &■» I 
temperature  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  tnr 
it  cool,  and  filter  it  through  paper.  Put  nin 
nine  parts  by  weight  into  a  stoppered  bo 
capable  of  holding  rather  more  than  this  qi 
tity,  and  add  to  it  one  part  by  weight  ol 
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hosphorus.  Immerse  the  bottle  in  hot  water 
intil  the  mixture  has  acquired  the  temperature 
f  180°  F.  (82.2°  C.),  removing  the  stopper 
wo  or  three  times  to  allow  the  escape  of  ex- 
anded  air;  then  shake  until  the  Phosphorus 
entirely  dissolved."  Br. 

Phosphorated  oil  was  not  retained  in  the 
.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  The  process  of  the 
.  S.  P.  1S90  is  appended.1 
The  U.  S.  1890  process  did  not  differ  essen- 
llj'  from  that  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  Both  are 
e  per  cent,  solutions;  the  British  formerly 
ntained  but  0.75  per  cent.2  The  object  of 
sating  the  oil  is  to  expel  air  and  traces  of 
jater,  which  would  aid  in  oxidizing  the  phos- 
jiorus.  The  ether  not  only  assists  in  the 
eservation  of  the  finished  preparation,  but  is 

0  of  use  in  rendering  the  oil  less  disagreeable 
the  taste.  E.  R.  Squibb  passes  a  current  of 
•bon  dioxide  through  the  oil  contained  in  the 
tie  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  to  expel  the  air 
d  prevent  oxidation.  This  is  a  clear  and 
orless  or  but  slightly  colored  oil,  not  phos- 
orescent  in  the  dark,  and  having  the  odor 

1  taste  of  phosphorus  quite  distinctly.  It 
puld  be  perfectly  free  from  any  particles  of 
dissolved  phosphorus.  It  may  be  adminis- 
pd  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  like  the 
cial  almond  emulsion,  and  flavored  with  oil 

bitter  almond,  or  preferably  in  capsules; 
h  minim  contains  about  1-115  of  a  grain 
hosphorus. 

ose,  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2  Cc). 
OLEUM  PICIS  LIQUID/E.  U.  S. 

OIL  OP  TAR 

(6'le-um  pl'cls  Hq'uj-dae) 

|A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  tar."  U.  S. 

luile  volatile  de  Goudron,  Fr. ;  Theerol,  Fechol,  Q. 

this  oil  is  prepared  by  distilling  wood  tar, 
t|  residue  left  in  the  still  being  known  as 

(■'"d!!  Ph°81>horatum.  U.  S.  1890.  Phosphorated 
II    ^osphorus,   one   gramme    [or   15.5   grains]  ; 

IT5,    .  °"  °1  Almond,  Ether,  each,  a  sufficient 

I'i'qi  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
grains].  Introduce  a.' sufficient  quantity  of 
"jessed  Oil  of  Almond  into  a  flask,  heat  it  on  a 

'■■bath  to  250°  C.  (482°  P.),  and  keep  it  at  that 
<'leraiure  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  allow  It  to 
vl-li  "••    r>ut  ninety  grammes  [or  3  ounces 

'  I'h  grains]  of  the  filtered  Oil  together  with  the 

■paorus,  previously  well  dried  by  filtering  paper, 
OMh  d.ry'  tared  bottle  capable  of  holding  about 
ill  in  noand  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  4 
ttKt+i=  i  minims],  insert  the  stopper,  and  heat 
a  water-bath  until  the  Phosphorus  melts, 
.ill  :lS'tate  it  until  the  Phosphorus  is  dissolved. 
hlwel»h  1  add  enough  Ether  to  make  the  mix- 
'-l»p»  i one  *""<lred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.. 
"ifnt,  ti  '  and  agitate  it  again.  Lastly  transfer 
shlV  hi  to,  sma"  glass-stoppered  vials,  which 
•liilnin^. -°rmpletelJ  fil'e<l  and  kept  in  a  cool  and 
■Place    v.  8.  1890. 

d»l  nf°  ,  tapsirable  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
"'fnul  folubUit.v  of  phosphorus  in  the  different 
iilm  .  ordinary  use,  in  reference  to  Its  ex- 
fr|'th«  t  mediclne.  The  following  list  is  taken 
vl  it  f0ur>,a'  de  Pharmacie  (Fev.  1869,  p.  94). 
""ilk  f  g  en  on  tne  authority  of  M.  C.  Mere. 
uJI8  21  sweet  almonds,  of  olives,  of  sesamum.  and 
'■Inf  tj.  i  8  wi"  retain,  at  common  temperatures, 
T"  tdelr  weight  of  phosphorus.    It  may  even 

(55) 


pitch.  It  represents  thoroughly  the  medicinal 
properties  of  tar,  and  is  preferable  on  account 
of  its  less  offensive  taste.  (See  Pix  Liquida.) 
It  is  officially  described  as  "  an  almost  colorless 
liquid  when  freshly  distilled,  but  soon  acquiring 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  and  having  a 
strong,  tarry  odor  and  taste.  Specific  gravity: 
about  0.965  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  showing  an  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper."   U.  S. 

Dose,  one  to  five  minims  (0.06  to  0.3  Cc), 
administered  in  capsule  or  in  emulsion. 

OLEUM  PIMENT/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OP  PIMENTA  [Oil  of  Allspice] 

(6'le-urn  pl-men'tae) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  Pimenta,  yield- 
ing-, when  assayed  by  the  process  given  below, 
not  less  than  65  percent.,  by  volume,  of  eugenol. 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-col- 
ored bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."  U.  S.  "  The  oil  distilled  from  Pimento." 
Br. 

Oleum  Amomi  ;  Oil  of  Pimento;  Huile  volatile  (Es- 
sence) de  Pimentde  la  Jamaique,  Fr. ;  Nelkenpfefferol, 
PimentSl,  O. 

The  berries  yield  from  1  to  more  than  4  per 
cent,  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  as  found  in  com- 
merce is  brownish-red,  and  has  the  odor  and 
taste  of  pimenta,  though  warmer  and  more  pun- 
gent. It  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  "A  color- 
less, yellow,  or  reddish  liquid,  having  a  strong, 
aromatic  odor  of  allspice,  and  a  pungent,  spicy 
taste.  Specific  gravity :  1.033  to  1.04S  at  25  C. 
(77°  F.).  With  90  percent,  alcohol  it  is  misci- 
ble  in  all  proportions.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
2  volumes  of  70  percent,  alcohol.  When  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  it  forms  a  semi-solid 
mass  "  U  S.  "  Yellow  or  yellowish-red  when 
reeentlv  distilled,  but  gradually  becomes  darker. 
It  has 'the  odor  and  taste  of  pimento.  Specific 
gravity  not  below  1.040.  It  should  be  con- 
verted" into  a  semi-solid  mass  when  shaken  with 
an  equal  volume  of  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia." Br.  It  consists,  like  oil  of  cloves,  oi 
two  distinct  portions,  one  a  sesquiterpene, 
C15H24,  and  the  other  a  phenol,  eugenol, >  capa- 
ble of  extraction  by  shaking  out  with  alkaline 
hydroxide  solution.  They  may.  be  separated 
by  distilling  the  oil  from 1  potass! urn  hydros  de 
solution.  After  the  hydrocarbon  is  d jstiHed 
off  the  phenol  may  be  chained 
from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid 
and   distilling.    It   is   readily   recognized  as 

:^lno^ 

descend  to  1-78  for  almond  and  ground  nut  oils: 
SS  L'M*  s^tur?t«on:n  ¥2%  of.col^and  flax- 

seed.  1 
tained 

exposure  iu  ~  "-vn.  nnrts  o 
from  these  figures.  105  par  *  01  ^  The6  author  has 
dissolve  one  part :  of  P^pnorus  dissolving 
°PSeodf  onv°errea?edeanddlffnot  overheated  oils. 
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its  constitution  to  oil  of  cloves  (see  Oleum 
Caryophylli).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  con- 
stituents which  give  oil  of  pimenta  its  char- 
acteristic odor.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  fur- 
nishes an  assay  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  eugenol  as  follows: 

Assay  for  Eugenol.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "In- 
troduce into  a  flask  with  a  long  neck  (graduated 
in  tenths)  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  of  Pimenta  and 
100  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and 
shake  the  mixture  for  five  minutes.  When 
the  liquids  have  separated  completely,  add 
sufficient  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  to  raise 
the  lower  limit  of  the  oily  layer  to  the  zero 
mark  of  the  scale,  and  note  the  volume  of 
residual  liquid,  which  should  not  measure  more 
than  3.5  Cc,  indicating  the  presence  of  at  least 
65  percent,  of  eugenol."  U.  S.  Oil  of  pimenta 
is  given  for  the  same  purposes  as  are  the  other 
stimulant  aromatic  oils. 

Dose,  from  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to  0.4 
Cc). 

OLEUM  PINI.  Br. 

OIL  OF  PINE 

(o'le-um  pl'ni) 

"  The  oil  distilled  from  tbe  fresh  leaves  of 
Pinus  Pumilio,  Haenke."  Br. 

Pine  Needle  Oil ;  Latechenkieferol,  Krummholzol,  O. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  replaced  fir 
wood  oil  by  making  oil  of  pine  official.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  investigations  of  J.  C. 
Umney  (P.  J.,  1895,  161,  173,  542),  who  found 
that  the  Pinus  Pumilio  {Mountain  Pine)  fur- 
nished an  oil  of  fairly  constant  character  and 
superior  to  that  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris 
(Scotch  Fir)  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1885.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "  colorless  or  nearly  so,  with  a  pleas- 
ant aromatic  odor  and  pungent  taste.  Specific 
gravity  0.865  to  0.870.  It  should  rotate  the 
plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  from  5°  to 
10°  to  the  left  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.)  in  a  tube 
100  millimetres  long.  Not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  should  distil  below  329°  F.  (165°  C.)." 
Br.  It  resinifies  on  exposure,  and  in  medicinal 
qualities  resembles  oil  of  turpentine,  but  is 
milder.  Pine  oil  contains  Icevo-pinene,  Icevo- 
phellandrene,  sylvestrene,  bornyl  acetate,  and 
™™e  Ia?t  Portions  of  the  distillate,  cadinene. 

(  ooQT6TSter  and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele, 
p.  338.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  pine  oil  owes  its 
odor  to  the  presence  of  the  acetic  ester  of  bor- 
neol  which  is  ordinarily  present  to  the  amount 
ot  about  3.5  per  cent.,  and  Schimmel  &  Co. 
(Schim.  Rep.  for  Oct.  1897)  found  in  a  sample 
ot  American  fir  oil  as  much  as  12.1  per  cent. 
It  has  been  used  internally  in  the  treatment  of 
chrome  rheumatism  in  loses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc),  but  it  is  es- 
pecially employed  for  the  purposes  of  inhala- 
tion, the  leaves  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  with 
tnose  of  other  European  firs  and  pines,  by 
pounding  are  converted  into  a  fibrous  substance, 


known  as  fir  wool  (Fichtenwolle) ,  which  is 
much  used  in  Germany  as  a  local  application 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  the  affected  part  being 
enveloped  in  a  thick  batting  of  the  fir  wool,! 
which  is  also  sometimes  made  into  clothing  for 
rheumatic  persons.  An  extract  of  the  leaves  is 
also  sold  under  the  name  of  fir  wool  extract 
for  use  in  rheumatism. 

OLEUM  RICINI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

CASTOR  OIL 

(6'Ie-um  ric'j-ni) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  o 
Ricinus  communis  Linne  (Fam.  Euphorbiacea) 
It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  containers 
U.  S.  "  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  o 
Ricinus  communis,  Linn."  Br. 

Huile  de  Eicin,  Fr.  Cod.;  Oleum  e  semine  Ricin 
Fr.;  Oleum  Ricini,  P.  G.;  Ricinusbl,  67.;  Olio  i 
ricino,  It. ;  Aceite  de  ricino ;  Oleum  Palmse  Christ 
Sp. 

Ricinus  communis,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  56 
The  castor  oil  plant,  or  palma  Christi,  attaii 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa  the  characti 
of  a  tree,  and  rises  sometimes  thirty  or  fori 
feet.  In  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Norf 
America  and  Europe  it  is  annual,  though  Achil  | 
Richard  saw  in  the  south  of  France,  in  tli 
vicinity  of  Nice,  on  the  sea  coast,  a  small  wo( 
consisting  entirely  of  what  he  supposed  to  J 
this  species  of  Ricinus.1  The  following  d 
scription  applies  to  the  plant  as  cultivated 
cool  latitudes.  The  stem  is  of  vigorous  growl 
erect,  round,  hollow,  smooth,  glaucous,  som;; 
what  purplish  towards  the  top,  branching,  a i 
from  three  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  heigl 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  peltate,  pahnately  si 
to  eleven  lobed,  the  lobes  acute  or  acuminate  ai 
serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  bliusi 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  sta: 
upon  jointed  peduncles,  and  form  a  pyramic 
terminal  raceme,  of  which  the  lower  porti 
is  occupied  by  the  male  flowers,  the  upp 
by  the  female.  Both  are  destitute  of  corol 
In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  divided  u 
five  oval,  concave,  pointed,  reflected,  purpli 
segments,  and  encloses  numerous  stamei 
united  into  fasciculi  at  their  base.  In  t 
female  the  calyx  has  three  or  five  nam 
lanceolate  segments,  and  the  ovary,  which 
roundish  and  three-sided,  supports  three  line 
reddish  stigmas,  forked  at  their  apes.  1 
fruit  is  a  roundish,  glaucous  capsule,  with  tni 
projecting  sides,  covered  with  tough  spines,  a 
divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing ■  c\ 
seed,  which  is  expelled  by  the  bursting  ot 
capsule.    This  species  of  Ricinus  is  a  nW 

»  While  at  Montpellier,   in  France,  in  th«  sp' 
of  1861   Geo.  B.  Wood  was  assured  by  Mart,v;  f 
fessor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  tnati  w^.. 
the  species  seen  by   Richard  was  not  we 
communis,  but  the  Ricinus  africanus,  aiso 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Ricinus  growing 
the    borders    of   the    Mediterranean  were 
africanus. 
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the  East  Indies  and  Northern  Africa, 
aturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated 
1  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  few  countries 
lore  largely  than  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
hited  States.  The  flowers  appear  in  July, 
id  the  seeds  ripen  successively  in  August  and 
mtember.  A  decoction  or  poultice  of  the 
aves  is  sometimes  used  as  a  local  galactagogue, 
id  an  infusion  has  been  given  internally  for 
similar  purpose.  (L.  L.,  Dec.  1859.) 
11.  The  Seeds. — These  are  about  as  large  as 
Ismail  bean,  oval,  compressed,  obtuse  at  the 
Itremities,  very  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a 
lavish  or  ash  color,  marbled  with  reddish 
Iwn  spots  and  veins.  At  one  end  of  the  seed 
la  small  yellowish  tubercle,  from  which  an 
fccure  longitudinal  ridge  proceeds  to  the 
Iposite  extremity,  dividing  the  side  upon 
lich  it  is  situated  into  two  flattish  surfaces. 
I  its  general  appearance  the  seed  is  thought 
■resemble  the  insect  called  the  tick,  the  Latin 
iue  of  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  generic 
ifc  of  the  plant.  Its  variegated  color  de- 
ids  upon  a  very  thin  pellicle  closely  investing 
lard,  brittle,  blackish,  tasteless,  easily  sepa- 
i|d  shell,  within  which  is  the  kernel,  highly 
Iginous,  of  a  white  color,  and  of  a  sweetish 
succeede4  bv  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony. 
1  seeds  easily  become  rancid,  and  are  then 
>lt  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  which  is 

ft1!  3nd  irritating-  111  100  parts  Geiger 
tftd,  exclusive  of  moisture,  23.82  parts  of 
pflope,  and  69.09  of  kernel.  These  69.09 
Pis  contained  46.19  of  fixed  oil,  2.40  of  gum, 
of  starch  and  lignin,  and  0.50  of  al- 
b|en.  Henry  Bower  could  find  no  starch,  but 
pirated  from  the  seeds  an  albuminoid  prin- 
"I.  which  acted  with  amygdalin  and  water 
» lemulsin,  producing  the  odor  of  oil  of  bitter 
nl|nd,  though  in  a  less  degree.  (A.  J.  P., 
U  208.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  is 
'"■P.nnciple  which,  acting  as  an  enzyme  on 
if  y.  ^tter  of  the  seeds,  gives  rise  to 
)  'fes  111  its  nature  which  render  them  rancid. 

fnl  «  Fixa'  p-  810-)  G-  J-  Scattergood 
Y  the  odor  of  castor  oil  to  be  developed  in 
''fans  when  bruised  with  water,  and  much 

^powerfully  in  those  long  kept  than  in  the 
|   the  water  distilled  from  the  seeds  has  a 

I  VI  ar  nauseous  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that 

I I  °\  {Ibid.,  xxvii.  207.) 

fattf"  lnternallv  the  seeds  are  powerfully 
to  I  '  a"d  °ften  emeti(>-  Two  are  sufficient 
Prol'^  Vth  great  vioIenee-  and  three  have 
'    pd  fatal  gastro-enteritis  in  the  adult. 

rmJfP1re,SS10n  of  the  oil>  and  treatment  with 
twin  '  CalIoud  foun<i  the  residue  to  be 
tail  1  emetlc  in  the  quantity  of  30  grains, 
Aclr  f  d°SeS-  (J-  P-  C->  3e'ser.,  xiv.  190.) 
vaaltr  v  6mbourt>  the  toxic  property  per- 
^TtI  kernel,  the  integuments  being 

f«nltv.  +  ^xPenments  of  Scattergood,  who 
i,J.inat  the  water  distilled  from  the  seeds 
their  and  cathartic,  would  seem  to  show  that 
seal.  .p™eiPle  is  volatile,  but  the  re- 
Is  ot  Shllmark  indicate  that  it  is  an 


enzyme,  ricin,  which  is  a  so-called  phytalbumose 
and  has  been  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  and  is  best  dissolved  in  a  10  per  cent, 
salt  solution.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  pure 
ricin  has  a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  a  violent 
poison.  E.  L.  Boerner  (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p.  481) 
obtained  butyric  acid  by  macerating  the  ex- 
hausted marc  of  the  seeds  with  water  until  de- 
composed. 

2.  The  Oil. — This  may  be  extracted  from 
the  seeds  in  three  ways :  1,  by  decoction ;  2,  by 
expression ;  3,  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  other 
solvent. 

The  process  by  decoction,  which  has  been 
practised  hi  the  East  and  West  Indies,  con- 
sists in  bruising  the  seeds,  previously  deprived 
of  their  husk,  and  then  boiling  them  in  water. 
The  oil,  rising  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  or 
strained  off,  and  afterwards  again  boiled  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  to  dissipate  the  acrid 
principle.  The  seeds,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes 
roasted,  to  increase  the  product.  But  by  a  tem- 
perature much  above  212°  F.  the  oil  is  ren- 
dered brownish  and  acrid,  and  the  same  result 
takes  place  in  the  second  boiling,  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  suspend  the  process  soon  after  the 
water  has  been  evaporated;  hence  it  happens 
that  the  West  India  oil  has  generally  a  brownish 
color,  an  acrid  taste,  and  irritating  properties. 

The  oil  is  obtained  in  this  country  by  ex- 
pression. The  following,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, are  the  outlines  of  the  process  usually 
employed  by  those  who  prepare  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  seeds,  having  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the 
capsules  with  which  they  are  mixed,  are  con- 
veyed into  a  shallow  iron  reservoir,  where  they 
are  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  insufficient  to 
scorch  or  decompose  them,  and  not  greater  than 
can  be  readily  borne  by  the  hand.  The  object 
of  this  step  is  to  render  the  oil  sufficiently 
liquid  for  easy  expression.  The  seeds  are  then 
introduced  into  a  powerful  hydraulic  press. 
A  whitish  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is 
transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers  supplied  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  some  time,  and,  the  impurities 
being  skimmed  off  as  they  rise  to  the  surface, 
a  clear  oil  is  at  length  left  upon  the  top  of 
the  water,  the  mucilage  and  starch  having  been 
dissolved  by  this  liquid,  and  the  albumen  coagu- 
lated by  the  heat.  The  latter  ingredient  forms 
a  whitish  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water. 
The  clear  oil  is  now  carefully  removed,  and  the 
process  is  completed  by  boiling  with  a  minute 
proportion  of  water,  and  continuing  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  until  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  rise, 
and  until  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken 
out  in  a  vial,  continues  perfectly  transparent 
when  it  cools.  The  effect  of  this  last  operation 
is  to  clarify  the  oil,  and  to  render  it  less  in%- 
tatinc  by  driving  off  the  acrid  volatile  matter. 
But  much  care  is  requisite  not  to  push  the  heat 
too  far,  as  the  oil  then  acquires  a  brownish  hue 
and  an  acrid  peppery  taste.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process,  the  oil  is  put  into  barrels 
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and  sent  into  the  market.1  See  article  on  the 
preparation  of  castor  oil  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p. 
481). 2  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  American  oil  is  prepared 
by  merely  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time 
after  expression,  and  then  drawing  off  the 
supernatant  liquid.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds 
yields  five  or  six  quarts,  or  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  best  oil.  If  not  carefully  prepared,  it 
is  prone  to  deposit  a  sediment  upon  standing, 
and  the  apothecary  may  find  it  necessary  to 
filter  it  through  coarse  paper  before  dispensing 
it.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the  plan 
just  alluded  to  of  purifying  the  oil  by  rest  and 
decantation.  We  have  been  told  that  the  oil 
in  barrels  usually  deposits  in  cold  weather  a 
copious  whitish  sediment,  which  is  redissolved 
when  the  temperature  rises.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  oil  consumed  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  has  been  derived,  by  the 
way  of  New  Orleans,  from  Illinois  and  the 
neighboring  States,  where  it  has  been  at  times 
so  abundant  that  it  has  been  used  for  burning 
in  lamps  and  for  lubricating  machinery.3 

The  process  for  obtaining  castor  oil  by  means 
of  alcohol  has  been  practised  in  France,  but 
the  product  is  said  to  become  rancid  more 
speedily  than  that  procured  in  the  ordinary 
mode.  Such  a  preparation  has  been  employed 
in  Italy,  and  is  asserted  to  be  less  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  more  effective,  than  the  com- 
mon oil  obtained  by  expression.  According  to 
Parola,  an  ethero-alcoholic  extract  and  an 
ethereal  _  or  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  seeds 
operate  in  much  smaller  doses  than  the  oil,  and 
with  less  disposition  to  irritate  the  bowels  or 
to  cause  vomiting.  (See  Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S., 
xiii.  143.) 


Owing  to  the  presence  of  riein,  "  castor  pomace  " 
or  the  oil  cake  obtained  by  tbe  extraction  of  castor 
oil,  is  unfit  for  animal  food.  For  the  process  of 
removing  the  poisonous  principle  see  P.  J.,  lxviii,  213. 

-  For  a  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  castor  oil  plant  and  preparing  the  oil  in 
the  Western  States,  see  a  paper  by  Procter  in 
A.  J.  P.   (xxvn.  99). 

• '  Italian.  Castor  Oil.—- The  castor  oil  plant  is  culti- 
vated throughout  Italy,  but  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Verona,  where  the  oil  is  prepared  with 
great  care  and  is  remarkably  free  from  the  peculiar 
odor  and  taste  which  render  this  medicine  so  re- 
pulsive to  many  palates.  As  it  is  highly  desirable, 
for  certain  purposes,  that  the  oil  should  be  as  free 
from  these  properties  as  possible,  though  as  a  mere 
purgative  perhaps  less  powerful  when  deprived  of 
them,  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  investigation,  why  it 
is  that  the  Italian  oil  is  superior  to  most  if  not 
™L°  iler  £omm?l?,iaI  varieties  of  the  oil  in  these 
lespects  The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the 
SEir-Si  I  Preparing  oil  practised  at  Verona,  pub- 
lished by  H.  Groves  of  Florence,  acquire  on  this 
account  a  special  value.  One  point  of  importance 
IS  that  the  seeds  are  used  fresh,  as  the  oil  rapidly 
becomes  rancid  in  them  when  kept.  Another  fact 
,  /  sp0,ds.  are  entirely  deprived  of  their 
lrgJiefol'e  bell?g  submitted  to  pressure.  This 
v„^„°,;  ,,by  Pas.!'nS  them  between  two  revolving 
wooden  rollers,  with  a  winnowing  machine  beneath, 
™A  W  secure  the  complete  absence  of  integu- 
ESIS  th.e-v  aje  afterwards  assorted  by  the  hand,  all 
-nil  re.iected  which  are  not  perfectly  decorticated, 
nr  ai'e ,  tbf n  put  int0  hempen  bags,  which  are 
ananged  in  layers  with  a  sheet  of  iron  heated  to 
fl«m  t  .,weeJI.  them-  so  as  to  enable  the  oil  to 
rtv^u  Lastlv'  they  are  submitted  to  pressure  in  hy- 
fnill  Passes.  The  oil  which  now  flows  is  of  the 
?™  quality.  An  inferior  kind  is  obtained  by 
piessing  the  marc  at  a  somewhat  higher  heat.  (P. 
«•.»  Uct.  1866.) 


Properties. — Pure  castor  oil  is  a  thick,  visci 
colorless  liquid,  with  little  or  no  odor,  and 
mild  though  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  follow 
by  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony.    As  found 
commerce  it  is  often  tinged  with  yellow  a, 
has  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  parcels  are  son 
times,  though  rarely,  met  with  of  a  browni 
color  and  hot  acrid  taste.    It  does  not  read 
congeal  by  cold.    When  exposed  to  the  air 
slowly    thickens,    without    becoming  opaq 
When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer, 
slowly  dries  to  a  varnish-like  film.    It  is  heav 
than  most  of  the  other  fixed  oils,  its  sp. 
having  been  stated  to  be  0.969  at  55°  F.i 
"0.945  to  0.965  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)."  U.  8.1 
differs  also  from  most  other  fixed  oils  in  be 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  cold  absolute  a, 
hoi.    "  Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcoJ 
and  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol  oi 
glacial  acetic  acid;  also  soluble,  at  25°  C.  (j 
F.),  in  3  times  its  volume  of  92.5  percent,  a  j 
hoi  (absence  of  more  than  about  5  percent 
most  other  fixed  oils).    With  an  equal  vol 
of  petroleum  benzin,  it  forms  at  15°  C.  ( 
F.)  a  turbid  mixture,  but  at  17°  C.  (62.6° 
it  yields  a  clear  solution.    When  cooled  to  0 
(32°  F.)  it  becomes  turbid,  with  the  sep1 
tion  of  crystalline  flakes,  and  at  about  —I 
C.  (—0.4°  F.)  it  congeals  to  a  yellowish  nl 
If  3  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  shaken  for  a  few  mid 
with  3  Cc.  of  carbon  disulphide  and  1  C< 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  should  not  ace' 
a  blackish-brown  color   (absence  of  for 
oils).    Castor  Oil  saponified  by  alcoholic 
tassium  hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  saj 
fication  value  of  179  to  ISO  (see  Part 
Test  No.  99).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  Castor  0 
dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform,  in  a  25' 
bottle  or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  i 
volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  and  alec 
mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added,  and  if,  „ 
standing  for  eight  hours,  protected  from  ||. 
20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  be  mtrod 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  wall 
titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-n 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  an  iodine  vat 
not  less  than  86  nor  more  than  89  shem 
obtained  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  51). 
"Specific  gravity  0.950  to  0.970.  Solul 
an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  i 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent, 
dries  slowly  to  a  varnish  when  exposed  ' 
air  in  a  thin  layer.    If  3  cubic  centuneti 
the  Oil  be  shaken  with  an  equal  yolui 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  1  cubic  centime! 
sulphuric  acid  be  then  added,  the  mixtu  ^ 
being  shaken  should  not  become  brown: 
sence  of  various  fixed  oils,  including  q 
seed  oil).    Equal  volumes  of  Castor  V) 
petroleum  spirit  do  not  yield  a  clear  va 
if  kept  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.),  but  they 
a  perfectly  clear  solution  if  other  nxea  j 
present."  Br.  a  -9r  ftes 

Weaker  alcohol,  of  the  sp.gr.  °f  ^Ln 
up  about  three-fifths  of  its  weight.  :y 
supposed  that  adulterations  with  otner* 
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pis  might  thus  be  detected,  as  the  latter  are 
iuch  less  soluble  in  that  fluid,  but  Pereira  has 
liown  that  castor  oil  has  the  property  of  ren- 
|ering  a  portion  of  other  fixed  oils  soluble  in 
fcohol,  so  that  the  test  cannot  be  relied  on. 

J.,  ix.  498.)    Such  adulterations,  however, 
■e  seldom  practised  in  this  country.1  Castor 
jl  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  and  in  its  weight  of 
icial  acetic  acid.    Its  proximate  composition2 
s  been  repeatedly  investigated.    The  bulk  of 
is,  ricinoleinp   CsH5(  Ci8tl330s)3,  which  is 
le  ricinoleic  acid  (C18HS4O3)  glyceride.  At 
|j  same  time  it  also  contains  a  small  quantity 
tristearin  and  of  the  glyceride  of  dihydroxy- 
■aric  acid,  together  with  from  0.30  to  0.37 
Ir  cent,  of  unsaponifiable  matter.  Ricinoleic 
[id,  as  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
glyceride,  is  a  viscid  oil,  which  solidifies  be- 
|?  0°  C,  does  not  solidify  in  contact  with  the 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  is  not  homolo- 
bs  with  oleic  or  linoleic  acid,  neither  of  which 
found  in  castor  oil.   On  warming  with  1  part 
starch  and  5  parts  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
15)  castor  oil  thickens,  owing  to  the  forma- 
li  of  ricinelaidin.     From   this  ricinelaidic 
\i  may  be  obtained  in   brilliant  crystals, 
jinoleic  acid  is  converted  by  potassium  hy- 
xide  into  caprylic  alcohol  and  sebacic  acid, 
p  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  the  same 
ducts  are  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  potas- 
jn  hydroxide  with  the' oil  itself.  (See  ,7.  P.  C, 
6t,  1885,  113.)    Its  purgative  property  is 

Cohesion  ftgiu-es  as  a  means  of  testing  liquids. 
ode  of  testing  oily  or  resinous  liquids  has  been 
osed  by  Charles  Tomlinsou,  which  is  appll- 
I1  to  this  oil,  and  may  succeed  when  purely 
('■ileal  methods  fail.  When  one  liquid  is  dropped 
«■  he  surface  of  another,  there  are  often  curious 
JBes  produced,  as  the  drop  spreads  out  on  the 
"pee  of  the  liquid  upon  which  it  falls,  occasioned 
Wie  conflict  between  the  cohesion  of  the  drop  and 
'Itorces  which  cause  its  diffusion.  These  the 
1,1?  oalled  cohesion  figures.  As  a  rule,  each  liquid 
"lis  own  characteristic  figures,  which  are  modified 
■  He  admixture  of  other  liquids,  and  thus  the 
"•a  are  afforded  of  testing  not  onlv  the  identity  of 
■suspectod  liquid,  but  also  its  purity.  To  one  not 
wIVk  wltn  tue  characteristic  cohesion  figures,  it 
"|i  oe  sufficient  to  try  the  experiment  with  a  specl- 
£*uiown  to  be  pure,  and  then  to  compare  with  the 
a  f0™s.  those  formed  bv   the  specimen  to 


ml  .  e  exP,1|-lment  should  always  be  made 
■  precisely  similar  circumstances.  In  reference 
u|Mor  oil,  it  should  be  dropped  from  the  end  of 
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pss  rod  upon  the  surface  of  perfectly  clear 
i  J5,  a  S'ass  vessel  scrupulously  clean,  as  any 
iection  in  these  respects  might  interpose  a 
LiU  Impediment  to  the  success  of  the  experl- 
{them.  News.  Feb.  13,  18(54,  p.  79.  See 
fcjf-  P.,  July,  1864.) 

F»  on  hunt.— Another  test  for  castor  oil  Is  lta 
l  i'tfi0n  Polarized  light.  The  fixed  oils  generally 
"tue  or  no  power.  Castor  oil  deviates  the 
,.or, Polarization  to  the  right,  but  loses  this 
■ty  if  heated  to  270°  C.  (518°  F.).  («7.  P.  O., 
,1861,  p.  339.) 

Ilri  <Hst!"ed  in  vacuo  it  yields  at  first  about 
,J5  °J  'ts  volume  of  nearly   pure  cenanthol, 
ctiVi,  F  tn's-  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  a 
■  iiizmg  body  belonging  to  the  oleic  acid  group 
p  laving  the  formula  CuHmO*    (A.  J.  P.,  1878, 

t||chheim  believes  the  active  principle  of  castor 
1,|  oe  ricinoleic  acid:  this  has  been  confirmed 
s'j|  ifiomlments  of  ITans  Mever  (A.  E.  P.  P., 
n<l  '\  wno    nnds    that    both    pure  rici- 

nltiJ  a?.,  tne  rleinoleate  of  glvcerin  are  active 
m  tlB\  cinelaidic  acid,  which  Buchheim  be- 
aM_~.  De  Inactive,  Meyer  finds  when  given  In 
oil  Uls,0n  to  act  as  powerfully  as  does  castor 


supposed  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu  to  belong  essen- 
tially to  the  oil,  and  not  to  any  distinct  prin-. 
ciple  which  it  may  hold  in  solution.  According 
to  O.  Popp,  castor  oil  differs  from  most  other 
fixed  oils  in  turning  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right.  (A.  J.  P.,  Aug.  1871,  354; 
from  A.  Pharm.,  1871.)  Various  substances 
containing  coloring  principles  which  they  yield 
to  castor  oil  produce  beautiful  fluorescence  in 
that  fluid  when  heated  with  it,  such  as  logwood, 
turmeric,  camwood,  etc.  (Charles  Horner,  P.  J., 
Oct.  1874,  p.  282.) 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  castor  oil  is  formed  a  valuable  product 
known  as  "  Turkey-red  oil,"  much  used  in  dye- 
ing and  printing  with  madder  and  alizarine. 
The  water-soluble  portion  of  this  Turkey-red  oil 
is  ricinoleo-sulphuric  avid,  CisHssO.O.HSOs. 
Turkey-red  oil  acts  as  a  fixing  agent,  imparting 
a  superior  lustre  to  the  fibre  dyed  with  its  aid. 

Castor  oil  which  is  acrid  to  the  taste  may 
sometimes  be  rendered  mild  by  boiling  it  with  a 
small  proportion  of  water.  If  turbid,  it  should 
be  clarified  by  filtration  through  coarse  paper. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  apt  to  become 
rancid,  and  is  then  unfit  for  use. 

Uses. — Good  castor  oil  is  a  mild  and  speedy 
cathartic,  usually  operating  with  little  griping 
or  uneasiness,  and  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  without  much  increasing  the  alviue 
secretions.  Hence  it  is  particularly  applicable 
to  constipation  from  collections  of  indurated 
faeces,  and  to  cases  in  which  acrid  substances 
have  been  swallowed  or  acrid  secretions  have 
accumulated  in  the  bowels.  From  its  mildness 
it  is  also  especially  adapted  to  diseases  at- 
tended with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  as  colic,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  en- 
teritis. It  is  habitually  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
pregnant  and  puerperal  women,  and  is  de- 
cidedly, as  a  rule,  the  best  and  safest  cathartic 
for  children.  Infants  usually  require  a  larger 
relative  dose  than  adults. 

The  dose  for  an  infant  is  from  one  to  three 
or  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  11.25  to  15  Cc.). 
It  is  difficult  of  administration,  from  its 
peculiarly  disagreeable  taste  and  from  its  clam- 
miness and  adhesiveness  to  the  mouth.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  disgust  which  it  excites  is  utterly 
unconquerable  bv  any  effort  of  resolution.  A 
common  method  of  disguising  the  taste  is  to 
give  it  floating  in  mint  or  cinnamon  water,  but 
that  which  we  have  found,  upon  the  whole  the 
least  offensive  is  to  give  it  floating  on  the  froth 
of  sarsaparilla  syrup  mixed  with  carbonic  acid 
water.  Some  take  it  in  wine,  or  «Pintno«j 
liquors,  or  the  froth  of  po iter,  but  these  are 
often  contra-indicated  by  their  stimulant  prop- 
erty An  excellent  method  is  to  mix  it  with 
an'  equal  amount  of  glycerin  and  strongly 
aromatize  with  a  volatile  oil.  It  separates  on 
standing,  but  can  readily  be  reincorporated  b5 
shaking!  When  the  stomach  is  unusually  deli- 
cate the  oil  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  loaf  sugar,  and 
an  aromatic  water.  Tragacanth  has  been  recom- 
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mended  as  producing  a  better  emulsion  than 
gum  arabic.  Tincture  of  opium  may  be  added 
in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation.  Castor  oil  may 
also  be  beneficially  used  as  an  enema,  in  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  fluidounces  (60  or  90 
Cc),  mixed  with  some  mucilaginous  liquid.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  a  local  application  to 
the  breasts  of  nursing  women,  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

Though  prone  to  become  rancid  by  itself,  it 
loses  much  of  its  susceptibility  when  mixed 
with  lard,  and  some  druggists  are  said  to  use  it 
as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  ointments  and 
cerates. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces 
(15  to  60  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Collodium  Flexile,  U.  S.,  Br.; 
Linimentum  Sinapis,  Br.;  Mistura  Olei  Ricini, 
Br.;  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  Composita, 
Br. 

OLEUM  ROSvE.  U.S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  ROSE 

(6'le-tim  ro'sa?) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowers 
of  Rosa  damascena  Mueller  (Fam.  Rosacea), 
having,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given  be- 
low, a  saponification  value  of  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  17.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  vials,  in  a  cool  place, 
protected  from  light.  "When  dispensed,  it 
should  be  completely  liquefied  by  warming,  if 
necessary,  and  well  mixed  by  agitation."  V.  S. 
"The  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowers  of 
Rosa  damascena,  Linn."  Br. 

^Plenm*  R°sarum,:  A«ar  or  Otto  of  Rose;  Huile 
volatile  de  Rose  pale,  Fr.  Cod.;  Essence  de  Rose.  Fr  ; 
Oleum  Rosae,  P.  G.;  Rosenol,  <?.;  Essenza  de  rose,  It. 

This  is  commonly  called  attar,  otto,  or  essence 
of  roses.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Cashmere,  India, 
and  other  countries  of  the  East,  but  European 
and  American  commerce  is  at  present  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  region  constituting  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Balkans.  The  Bulgarian  pro- 
duction of  rose  oil  for  1903  amounted  to  6200 
kilos,  for  190-1  to  5000  kilos,  while  for  1905  the 
yield  was  estimated  at  4150  kilos  (Schim.  Rep., 
JNov.  190o).  The  roses  are  gathered  in  May, 
and  are  distilled  with  the  green  leaves  of  the 
calyx  They  are  put,  to  the  amount  of  30  or  60 
pounds,  into  a  tinned  copper  boiler  of  the 
capacity  of  about  150  pounds.  The  heat  is  ap- 
plied over  an  open  fire,  and  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture is  continued  for  two  hours,  when  the  first 
part  of  the  distilled  fluid  is  returned  to  the 
boiler,  ami  (he  process  is  continued  to  comple- 
tion The  oil  collects  on  the  top  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver,  when  it  is  removed  from  time 
to  tune  as  it  accumulates.  (P.  /  June,  1872, 
P-  1001.)  In  the  south  of  France  it  is  pre- 
pared in  small  quantities  by  distilling  the  petals 
ol  the  rose  with  water.    The  oil  concretes  and 


floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it 
cools.    The  precise  species  of  rose  from  which 
the  oil  is  extracted  is  not  in  all  instances  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
R.  damascena  in  Northern  India,  R.  moschato 
in  Persia,  and  R.  centifolia  (provincialis)  ir 
the  north  of  European  Turkey.    Hochstell  oil 
the  Vienna  University,  who  travelled  in  th( 
region  of  the  rose  culture,  and  from  whosi 
paper  the  facts  just  mentioned  were  chiefly  de 
rived,  states  that  the  most  important  specie 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Kazanlik  are  J 
damascena,  R.  sempervirens,  and  R.  moschati 
It  is  furnished  in  very  minute  proportion,  nej 
more  than  three  drachms  having  been  obtaine  | 
by  Polier  in  Hindostan,  from  100  pounds  of  til 
petals.    It  is  usually  imported  in  small  bottle 
and  is  very  costly.1    Oil  of  rose  was  at  oi 
time  prepared  in  Macedonia  by  crushing  tl  i 
petals  in  mills,  expressing  the  fluid  part,  f| 
tering  it,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun 
small  glass  vessels.    The  oil  gradually  collee 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  remove 
(Ph.  Cb.,  1847,  p.  783.)    Landerer  states  til 
at  Damascus  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Mir  j 
the  oil  is  prepared  by  dry  distillation.  1. 
buds,  being  collected  before  sunrise,  are  placJ 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  distillation  is  effed|j 
by  a  salt  water  bath,  care  being  taken  so 
regulate  the  heat  as  not  to  scorch  the  pet;| 
The  water  of  the  fresh  roses  and  their  oil  ecj 
over  together,  and  the  latter,  floating  on 
top,  is  readily  separated.2 

Oil  of  rose  is  nearly  colorless,  or  presej 
some  shade  of  green,  yellow,  or  red,  but,  accc  j 
ing  to  Polier,  the  color  is  no  criterion  of 
value.    Its  odor  is  very  powerful  and  diffus 
At  32.2°  C.  (90°  F.)  its  sp.  gr.  is  0.832. 
cohol  dissolves   it,   though  not  freely  wj 
cold.    It  is  officially  described  as  "a  pale 
lowish,  transparent  liquid,  having  the  stril 
fragrant  odor  of  rose,  and  a  mild,  sligl 
sweetish  taste.    Specific  gravity :  0.855  to  0 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    The  addition  of  70 
cent,  alcohol  precipitates  the  paraffin  by 
carbons  of  the  Oil,  but  forms  a  clear 
tion  with  its  other  constituents,  the  soli 
being  slightly  acid  to  litmus  T.S.  The 
gealing  point,  when  determined  accordm. 
the  following  method,  should  be  between 
and  22°  C.  (64.4°  and  71.6°  F.).  Intro 
about  10  Cc.  of  Oil  into  a  test-tube  of  «  J 
15  Mm.  diameter ;  insert  a  thermometer  m 
a  manner  that  it  touches  neither  the  be 
nor  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Raise  the  temper;  I 
of  the  Oil  in  the  tube  from  4°  to  5°  abov||_ 

1  For  an  account  by  R.  Bauer  of  Constant! ;  r- 
of  oil  of  rose,  its  production,  properties,  aauiwi  . 
etc.,  see  P.  J.,  Dec.  1867,  286;  also  A.  J-  I 

2  The  experiments  of  Schimmel  are  said  to  in  J^1 
that  the  oil  of  rose  can  be  prepared  from  >«, j 
grown    flowers    with    commercial    succ^"-  T! 
affirmed  that  the  product  is  superior  to  tne 
oil  in  fineness  and  strength  of  aroma,  ana  "' 
it    differs    in    having    a    higher  congealing 
German  oil  solidifying  at  32°  C,  Turkish  on  1 
C.    For  an  account  of  its  production,  see  r.  «■ 
1886  ;  also  P.  J.,  1893,  262. 
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[saturation  point  by  grasping  it  in  the  hand,  and 
shake  the  tube  gently.    Allow  the  Oil  to  cool, 
and  when  the  first  crystals  appear,  note  the  tem- 
perature.   This  is  regarded  as  the  congealing 
point;  a  second  test  should  be  made  for  con- 
irmation."   U.  S.    "A  pale  yellow  crystalline 
;emi-solid,  with  the  strong  fragrant  odor  of 
•ose  and  a  sweet  taste.    Specific  gravity  0.856 
o  0.860  at  86°  F.  (30°  C).    The  congealing 
ind  melting  points  vaiy  according  to  the  pro- 
lortion  of  crystalline  matter,  but  should  lie  be- 
een  67°  and  72°  F.  (19.4°  and  22.2°  C.)." 
|fr.    The  U.  S.  P.   (8th  Rev.)   regards  the 
ponifieation  value  as  of  sufficient  value  to  in- 
irporate  it  as  an  official  test,  as  follows : 
Assay. — "  Place  in  a  weighing-bottle  about 
Cc.  of  the  Oil  of  Rose,  and  weigh  it  accurately, 
ransfer  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alcohol,  to 
100  Cc.  flask,  and  add  20  Cc.  of  half-normal 
jCoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  Connect 
ie  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser,  and  boil  the 
jixture  during  thirty  minutes  on  a  water-bath, 
[hen  cool,  add  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and 
'ew  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and  titrate 
th  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  Subtract 
number  of  Cc.  of  half-normal  sulphuric 
d  V.S.  required,  from  20  (the  20  Cc.  of 
jlf-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
en),  multiply  the  difference  by  27.87,  and 
ide  by  the  weight  of  the  Oil  to  obtain  the 
bonification  value."  U.  S. 
Oil  of  rose  consists  of  two  portions,  one 
knd,  the  other  concrete  at  ordinary  tempera- 
es.   These  may  be  separated  by  freezing  the 
and  compressing  it  between  folds  of  blotting 
|per,  which  absorbs  the  liquid  oil  and  leaves 
concrete  stearopten.    The  liquid  portion  is 
genated,  while  the  solid  portion,  which  is 
Jirless  when  pure,  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
feral  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which  melts  at 
>  35.5°  to  36.5°  C,  and  is  a  paraffin  of 
formula  CigHm.    A  sample  of  oil  of  rose 
died  in  Leipsic  in  1884  yielded  28  per  cent, 
this  stearopten,  an  inferior  oil  distilled  in 
jidon  gave  68  per  cent.,  and  a  very  good  oil 
p  the  Balkans  gave  9.20  per  cent.    The  oxy- 
ated  portion  consists  of  the  two  alcohols,  Cio 
JO  and  C10II20O,  the  former  constituting  75 
II  cent,  of  the  oil.   This  alcohol  is  now  recog- 
'|d  as  identical  with  the  geraniol  of  palma- 
1  oil,  while  the  compound  C10H20O  cor- 
'londs  to  that  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
llmellal  and  has  been  named  by  Dodge,  its 
Joverer,  citronellol.    The  rhodinol  of  Eckart 
a  mixture  of  these  two  alcohols.  (Schim. 
>  April,  1898,  40.)    While  these  two  alco- 
are  mainly  found  in  rose  oil  in  the  free 
1  esters  of  the  same  are  also  present  in 
■■rats  varying  from  2.5  to  3.5  per  cent. 
Irtemeister  and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele, 


)&. 


of  santal,  other  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils, 
jmaceti,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  added  almost  nni- 
J"y  as  adulterations.    The  volatile  addi- 
■  way  be  detected  by  their  not  being  con- 
*ue  fixed,  by  the  greasy  stain  they  leave 


on  paper  when  heated.    Guibourt  has  offered 
certain  tests  by  which  he  thinks  the  purity  of 
the  oil  may  be  determined.   (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxi. 
318.)    A.  Ganswindt  recommends  the  following 
tests.    Agitate  1  drop  of  the  oil  with  45  Gm. 
of  warm  water,  and  sprinkle  the  solution  in  a 
moderately  warm  room,  which  will  soon  be  filled 
with  a  rose  odor,  in  which  foreign  odors  may  be 
detected   without   difficulty.     An  adulteration 
with  a  fixed  oil  produces  a  permanent  grease 
stain  upon  paper,  and  spermaceti  is  left  behind 
on  the  evaporation  of  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
from  a  watch  crystal  in  a  water  bath.    On  mix- 
ing a  few  drops  of  pure  oil  of  rose  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  rose  odor 
is  not    changed,  but  oils  used  for  adulteration 
change  their  odor,  which  becomes  apparent  in 
the  rose  odor.    Or  5  drops  of  the  oil  are  mixed 
in  a  dry  test  tube  with  20  drops  of  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid;  when  the  mixture  is 
cool  it  is  agitated  with  20  Gm.  of  absolute 
alcohol,  when  a  nearly  clear  solution  should  be 
obtained,   which,   heated   to  boiling,  remains 
clear  yellowish  brown  on  cooling.    In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oils  of  rose  geranium,  palmarosa, 
etc.,  the  alcoholic  mixture  is  turbid,  and  on 
standing  separates  a  deposit  without  becoming 
clear.    (Seifens.  Ztg.,  1881,  p.  32;  A.  J  P., 
May,  1881.)    The  oil  of  one  of  the  sweet 
scented  Pelargoniums,  perhaps  the  rose  gera- 
nium, is  much  employed  in  Turkey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulteration.    According  to  Hanbury, 
who  appears  to  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  two  substances  especially  are  used 
in  Constantinople  for  adulterating  the  oil- 
one  spermaceti,  the  other  a  volatile  oil  produced 
by  certain  grasses  in  the  East  Indies  belonging 
to  the  genus  Andropogon,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  exported  from  Bombay,  partly  di- 
rectly to  Europe,  partly  through  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  whence  it  reaches  Constantinople.  The 
same  oil  is  imported  into  London  under  the 
name   of    Turkish   essence    of   geranium,  or 
geranium  oil1    Tedermann  (Zeit.  An.  Chem., 
1895,  5)  reached  the  conclusion,  after  much 
experimenting,  that  there  is  no  reliable  chemical 
or  physical  test  for  the  adulteration  of  oil  of 
rose  with  geranium  oil.    The  sense  of  smell, 
according  to  Conroy,  furnishes  the  best  means 
of  determining  the  quality;  he  recommends  the 
dissolving  of  one  drop  of  oil  of  rose  in  twenty 
drops  of  alcohol,  pouring  the  solution  in  one 
fluidounce  of  warm  water,  shaking,  and  com- 
paring the  odor  with  that  of  a  standard  sample 
treated  in  the  same  way.  (P.J,  1896,  474 ;  see 
also  C.  D.,  1897,  53.)    O.  Helm  (A.  Pharm., 
1885)  states  that  the  test  with  a  mixture  ot 
five  parts  of  chloroform  and  twenty  parts  ot 
alcohol  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  no  separation 
of  crystalline  scales  took  place  in  four  difteient 
rose  oils  which  were  doubtless  genuine.  But 

~T0.7  of  Iihodium.-Th^  is  said  to  be  the  oil  from 
the  wood  of  Convolrulus  scopari,, t  or  Ocni sta  o ana 

with  twenty  parts  of  oil  of  copaiba. 
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Fliickiger,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  in 
an  experience  of  many  years  it  had  never 
failed.  For  the  other  tests  for  oil  of  rose, 
see  N.  R.}  1883;  D.  C,  1886.  According  to 
Bauer,  the  best  tests  of  the  purity  of  the 
oil  are  found  in  its  congealing,  in  five  minutes, 
at  a  temperature  of  12.5°  C.  (54.5°  F.),  and 
its  crystallizing,  as  a  solid  mass,  in  light,  shiny 
plates,  present  everywhere  throughout  the 
liquid.  These  crystals  are  truncated  semi-sided 
prisms,  the  angles  of  which  are  unequal,  and 
which  must  be  classed  in  the  rhombic  system. 
This  stearoptene  melted  and  allowed  to  cool, 
crystallizes  in  a  manner  so  complete  that  the 
microscope  can  readily  reveal  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  such  as  spermaceti,  fatty 
bodies,  wax,  and  other  analogous  amorphous 
substances. 

Oil  of  rose  may  be  added,  as  a  grateful  per- 
fume, to  various  spirituous  preparations  for 
internal  use,  and  to  cerates  and  ointments. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Aquse  Boss,  Br. 

OLEUM  ROSMARINI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OP  ROSEMARY 

(6'1^-uru  r5§-ma-i'i'ni) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flower- 
ing tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis  Linne  (Fam. 
Labiata),  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  pro- 
cess given  below,  not  less  than  5  percent,  of 
ester,  calculated  as  bornyl  acetate,  and  not  less 
than  15_  percent,  of  total  borneol.  It  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 
"The  oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  of 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Linn."  Br. 

Oleum  Rorismarini,  Oleum  Anthos ;  Hulle  volatile 
de  Romarin,  Fr.  Cod.:  Essence  de  Romarin,  Fr. : 
Oleum  Rosmarini,  P.  O. ;  Rosmarinol,  O. ;  Essenza  di 
rosmarino,  It. ;  Eseneia  de  romero,  Sp. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  rosemary  yield,  accord- 
ing to  Baume,  0.26  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil, 
but  the  product  is  rated  much  higher  by  others. 
Schimmel  &  Co.  obtained  by  distillation  from 
dry  French  rosemary  flowers  1.4  per  cent,  of 
oil. 

This  oil  is  colorless,  with  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  the  plant,  though  less  agreeable.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  said  to  be  0.911,  but  reduced  to  0.8886 
by  rectification  (0.895  to  0.915,  U.  S.).  Buig- 
net  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  rectified  oil  at 
0.896,  and  states  that  it  is  moderately  dextro- 
gyrate. Its  reaction  is  neutral.  It  Is  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0.830,  but  re- 
quires for  solution  at  64°  F.  forty  parts  of 
alcohol  of  0.SS7.  (Berzelius.)  It  is  officially 
described  as  "  a  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  limpid 
liquid,  having  the  characteristic,  pungent  odor 
oi  rosemary,  and  a  warm,  somewhat  campho- 
r?Co-oS^taste-  SPeeific  gravitv:  0.894  to  0.912 
at  25  C.  (77°  P.).  The  Oil'should  be  dextro- 
gyrate ,  the  _  angle  of  rotation  being  not  more 
IforT1^  100  Mm-  tube,  at  a  temperature 
of  25°  C.  (77°  P.).   The  first  10  percent,  ob- 


tained  by  fractional  distillation  should  also  be 
dextrogyrate.  Soluble  in  about  one-half  vol- 
ume or  more  of  90  percent,  alcohol;  also  in  2 
to  10  volumes  of  80  percent,  alcohol."  V.  S. 
"Specific  gravity  0.900  to  0.915.  It  should 
dissolve  in  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  and  should  not  rotate  the  plane  of  a 
polarized  ray  of  light  more  than  10°  to  the  right 
in  a  tube  100  millimetres  long  (absence  of  oil 
of  turpentine)."  Br.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
furnishes  the  following  assay  for  the  borneol- 
content : 

Assay. — "  Introduce  into  a  tared  flask  10  Cc 
of  Oil  of  Rosemary,  and  note  the  exact  weight 
add  25  Cc.  of  half -normal  alcoholic  potassh 
hydroxide  V.S.,  connect  with  a  reflux  con 
denser,  and  boil  the  mixture  during  one  houi 
After  cooling,  titrate  the  residual  alkali  wit: 
half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  using  phenol 
phthalein  T.S.  as  indicator.    Subtract  the  nun 
ber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half-normal  su 
phuric  acid  V.S.  required  from  the  25  Cc.  c 
half -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.' 
taken,  multiply  the  difference  of  9.734,  an 
divide  the  product  by  the  weight  of  the  0 
of  Rosemary  taken  to  find  the  percentage  d 
bornyl  acetate.    Wash  the  residual  oil  repea 
edly  with  water,  transfer  it  to  a  flask  providi 
with  a  ground-glass  tube-condenser  (acety 
zation  flask),  add  10  Cc.  of  acetic  acid  anh 
dride  and  about  1  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodhi 
acetate,  and  boil  gently  during  one  hour.  Allc 
it  to  cool,  wash  the  acetylized  oil  with  distill 
water,  and  afterwards  with  sodium  hydroxi 
T.S.,  until  the  mixture  is  slightly  alkaline 
phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and  then  dry  it  with  t 
aid   of   fused   calcium   chloride,   and  flit. 
Transfer  to  a  tared  100  Cc.  flask  5  Cc.  of  l 
dry  acetylized  oil,  note  the  exact  weight,  s.i 
50  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  ^ 
droxide  V.S.,  connect  with  a  reflux  condem' 
and  boil  the  mixture  during  one  hour.  Af 
cooling,  titrate  the  residual  alkali  with  li£ 
normal   sulphuric   acid   V.S.,   using  pbei 
phthalein  T.S.  as  indicator.    Subtract  the  m 
ber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half-nornial 
phuric  acid  V.S.  required  from  the  5Q  Cc. 
half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V 
taken,  multiply  the  difference  by  7.649, 
divide  the  product  by  the  weight  of  _  the 
acetylized  oil  taken,  less  the  above  differe 
multiplied  by  0.021 ;  the  quotient  will  repre* 
the  percentage  of  borneol  in  the  Oil  oi  J 
mary. 

Note.— The  difference  referred  to  above  i 
resents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters] 
half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
consumed  by  the  acetylized  oil."  U.  S. 

Kane  gives  its  sp.  gr.  at  0.897,  its  do 
point  at  365°  F.  Kept  in  bottles  lmperie 
stoppered,  it  deposits  a  stearoptene,  soro^. 
amounting,  according  to  Proust,  to  one  j 
of  the  oil.  Both  Gladstone  and  Fluetoger  I 
that  most  of  the  oil  consists  of  a  , 
of  the  composition  CioHie,  boiling  at  i<w  , 
(329°   P.),   and   Schimmel  &  Co.  (o 
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$ep.,  Oct,  18S9)  identified  this  hydrocarbon  as 
inene,  but  there  is  a  smaller  fraction  boiling 
t  from  200°  to  210°  C.  (392°  to  410°  F.), 
Inch  at  low  temperatures  deposits  a  camphor, 
ioHisO,  identified  as  borneol.    Weber  exam- 
jied  oil  of  rosemary  in  Wallach's  laboratory 
Ch.  Ph.,  238,  89  to  108),  and  found  that 
ie  fraction  boiling  between  176°  and  182°  C. 
■ntains  cineol,  CioHisO.    The  oil  is  therefore 
(cognized  at  present  as  containing  dextrogy- 
\te  pinene,   camphene,   cineol,   borneol,  and 
mphor.   According  to  Fliickiger  (A.  J.  P., 
|85,  132),  from  20,000  to  25,000  kilogrammes 
oil  of  rosemary  were  produced  in  Grasse  every 
jar.   It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated 
jtk  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  detected 
mixing  the  suspected  liquid  with  an  equal 
ume  of  pure  alcohol,  the  oil  of  rosemary  is 
solved,  and  that  of  turpentine  left.  This 
is  stimulant,  but  is  employed  chiefly  as  an 
tredient  in  rubefacient   liniments.     For  a 
e  of  fatal  poisoning,  see  A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  286. 
ose,  three  to  six  minims  (0.2  to  0.4  Cc. ). 
•ff.  Prep. — Linimentum  Saponis,  U.  S.,  Br.; 
ritus   Rosmarini,   Br.;   Tinctura  Lavandula 
iposita,  V.  S.,  Br. 

OLEUM  SABIN/E.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  SAVIN 

(6'le-um  sa-bi'nae) 

volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  tops 
pavin.   It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
ler-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected 
%  light,"  U.  S. 

Jijle  volatile   (Essence)    de   Sabine.   Fr.;  Sade- 
hfidl,  G. 

Iccording  to  the  more  recent  authorities, 
1 'I  proportion  of  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
sfa  varies  as  much  as  from  1  to  2.5  per  cent. 
'1  colorless   or  yellowish   liquid,   having  a 
j'jliar  terebinthinate  odor,  and  a  pungent, 
"fr,   and   camphoraceous    taste.  Specific 
Bfity:  0.903  to  0.923  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  The 
yls  dextrogyrate,  the  angle  of  rotation  vary- 
j»Jbetween  +40°  and  +60°  in  a  100  Mm. 
'"I  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
1  J>le  in  about  one-half  volume  or  more  of  90 
Pc|nt.  alcohol."  U.  S.    According  to  Schim- 
m'|&  Co.   {Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1897),  its 
sljnc  gravity  is  from  0.91  to  0.925,  optical 
"jon  4-45°  to  +60°,  and  it  contains  pinene, 
Slis,  cadinene,  C15II24,  and  an  alcohol,  C10 
Uf,  sabinol,  which  is  present  both  in  the  free 
*t!|and  as  acetic  ester.   With  iodine  it  becomes 
1C;|1,  detonates,  and  gives  off  yellow  and 
?T!;ed  vapors.     (Flaschoff.)     The   oil  of 
'  I  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  producing, 
"1  persistently  applied  to  the  skin  or  the 
hi     memDrane,   violent  inflammation.  It 
<hl  11  .m"ch  use<i  f°r  the  purpose  of  pro- 
sui'  cntmnal  abortion,  and  in  a  number  of 
Yi|ases  has  caused  death,  the  symptoms  being 
|t  abdominal  pain,  bloody*  vomiting  and 


purging,  diminution  or  suppression  of  urine, 
disordered  respiration,  unconsciousness,  con- 
vulsions, and  fatal  collapse.  It  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  uterine  system,  and  has  been 
given  with  alleged  success  in  atonic  amen- 
orrhea and  menorrhagia. 

Externally,  Pincus  used  it  successfully,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  five  to  thirty  minims  in  a 
fluidounce  of  alcohol,  for  the  cure  of  alopecia 
pityroides.  He  applied  it  by  rubbing  it  on 
the  head  and  also  by  means  of  compresses. 

Dose,  two  to  five  minims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc). 

OLEUM  SANTALI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  SANTAL  [Oil  of  Sandalwood] 

(6'le-um  san'ta-li) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of 
Santalum  album  Linne  (Fam.  Santalacece) , 
yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  not  less  than  90  percent,  of  alcohols,  cal- 
culated as  santalol.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool  place, 
protected  from  light."  U.  S.  "  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  Santalum  album,  Linn."  Br. 

Oleum  Ligni  Santali  :  Oleum  Santali  Flavl  ;  Oil 
of  Sandal  Wood;  Huile  volatile  (Essence)  de  San- 
tal,  Fr. ;  Oleum  Santali.  P.  G. ;  Ostindisches  Sandel- 
holzol,  Santelol,  Q.;  Bsencia  de  sandalo,  Sp. 

Under  the  name  of  sandal  wood  various  drugs 
of  diverse  origin  and  character  find  their  way 
into  commerce.  Of  these,  the  wood  of  the 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  is  described  in  this  book 
under  its  official  name  of  Santalum  Rubrum, 
or  Red  Saunders.  Sandal  wood  bark,  which 
is  believed  by  H.  Stieren  to  be  obtained  from 
some  species  of  Myroxylon  or  Myrospermum, 
is  described  as  occurring  in  irregular,  more  or 
less  smooth  or  unevenly  corrugated  pieces,  of  a 
light,  whitish-cinnamon  color,  with  dark,  hard 
epidermis,  and  of  an  agreeable,  custard-hke 
odor,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  acrid,  balsamic, 
bitterish  taste.  From  it  Stieren  obtained  oyer 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  a  clear  substance  resembling 
Peruvian  balsam.  This  bark  is  used  for  burn- 
ing in  churches  as  a  substitute  for  frankincense, 
and  bears  no  relation  to  sandal  wood  proper. 
(P.  J.,  xv.  6S0.)  A  sandal  wood  is  yielded 
by  "the  'Fusanus  spicatus  (S.  Cygnorum)  and  F. 
acuminatus  (S.  acuminatum)  of  Australia, 
whence  it  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
China.  An  oil  distilled  from  this  wood,  now 
coming  into  the  European  market,  is  said  to 
be  less  odorous  than  the  official  product. 

Other  varieties  of  sandal  wood  are  col- 
lected in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  Santalum 
freycinetianum,  Gaud.,  and  S.  pyrulanum  A. 
Gray;  in  the  Feejee  Islands  from  S.  Yost, 
Seem  ;  in  New  Caledonia  from  S.  austrocale- 
donicum,  Vieillb.;  and  in  Queensland  from 
Eremophila  Mitehelli.  For  an  account  of  he 
sandal  wood  oil  industry  of  Western  Australia, 
see  C  D  1898,  708.  For  elaborate  micro- 
scopic descriptions  of  the  sandal  woods,  method 
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of  obtaining  the  oil,  etc.,  see  various  papers 
in  the  P.  J.,  vol.  xvi.;  also  Bull.  Pharm., 
1895,  55.  West  Australian  sandal  wood  is 
derived  according  to  Parry  (C.  D.,  1898, 
11)  from  four  species  of  the  genus,  S. 
Cygnorum,  S.  lanceolatum,  S.  acuminatum  and 
S.  persicarum.  Venezuelan  sandal  wood,  the 
source  of  the  so-called  West  Indian  sandal 
wood  of  commerce,  is,  according  to  E.  M. 
Holmes  (P.  J.,  62),  obtained  from  the  Schim- 
melia  oleifera,  Holmes.  A  tree-like  shrub, 
Osyris  tenuifolia,  Engl.,  belonging  to  the  Santa- 
lacese,  and  a  native  of  East  Africa,  is  said  to 
yield  a  wood  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
genuine  Indian  sandal  wood.    (P.  J.,  60.) 

The  Santalum  album,  which  yields  the  official 
oil,  is  a  small  tree  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  portions  of  India 
and  of  various  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, but  cultivated  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
its  oil.  J.  L.  Pigot  furnished  an  interesting 
account  of  sandal  wood  cultivation  accompanied 
by  a  map.  (Schimmel's  Report,  1900.) 

Oil  of  santal  is  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  England,  and  India.  According  to 
the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia  the  yield  of  oil  is 
about  2.5  per  cent.  Oil  of  santal  is  habitually 
adulterated,  castor  oil  and  other  fixed  oils  being 
added,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
volatile  oil  of  cedar,  which  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  chips  left  in  the  making  of  lead  pen- 
cils. Chapoteaut  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  37,  p.  353) 
found  two  constituents,  one  of  which  he  calls 
santalol,  C15H26O,  boiling  at  310°  C,  and  the 
other  santalal,  C15H24O,  boiling  at  300°  C.  Both 
of  these  are  decomposed  by  distilling  over  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  the  one  yielding  C15H24,  boil- 
ing point  260°  C,  and  the  other  C15H22,  boiling 
point  245°  C.  Sesquiterpenes  are  also  believed 
to  be  present  in  oil  of  santal.  A  specimen 
of  oil  of  santal  from  South  Australia,  examined 
by  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Schim.  Rep.,  Oct.  1891), 
afforded  a  white  crystalline  principle,  melting 
at  104°  to  105°  C,  which  crystallized  out  in 
the  oil.  Parry  (P.  J.,  55,  p.  118)  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  oil  was  saponifiable,  so  he 
assumed  the  presence  of  esters  of  santalol.  The 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  describes  the  oil  of  santal 
as  "  a  pale  yellow,  somewhat  thick  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  pungent, 
spicy  taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.965  to  0.975 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  The  Oil  is  kevogyrate; 
its  angle  of  rotation  should  be  not  less  than 
—16°  nor  more  than  —20°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at 
a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  (absence  of 
other  varieties  of  sandalwood  oil,  etc.).  Readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being  slightly 
acid  to  blue  litmus  paper.  It  is  soluble  in  5 
volumes  of  70  percent,  alcohol.  The  presence 
of  chloroform  may  be  detected  in  the  following 
manner :  If  a  small  strip  of  filter  paper  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  taper  and  saturated  with  Oil 
of  Santa]  be  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  dish, 
and  a  clean  beaker,  moistened  on  the  inner  sur- 
face with  distilled  water,  be  inverted  over  the 
small  dish  immediately  after  igniting  the  taper, 


a  part  of  the  products  of  combustion  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  water;  if  the  beaker  be  then 
rinsed  with  a  little  distilled  water  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  the  filtrate  should  yield  no  turbidity  upon 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
T.S.  (absence  of  chlorinated  products)."   U.  S. 
"  Somewhat  viscid  in  consistence,  pale  yellow 
in  color,  having  a  strongly  aromatic  odor  and 
a  pungent  and  spicy  taste.    Specific  gravity 
0.975  to  0.980.    It  forms  a  clear  solution  with 
six  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (70  per  cent.) I 
(absence  of  cedar  wood  oil).   It  rotates  the 
plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left 
through  an  angle  of  not  less  than  16°  and  no 
more  than  20°,  in  a  tube  100  millimetres  lonj 
(absence  of  other  varieties  of  sandal  wood  oil.)' 
Br.    The  percentage  of  santalol 1  furnishes  th 
basis  for  the  official  test,  which  is  as  follows: 
Assay  for  Santalol.  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev. 
"Introduce  10  Cc.  of  Oil  of  Santal  into 
flask    provided    with    a    ground-glass   tub<  , 
condenser  ( acetylization  flask),  add  10  Cc.  c 
acetie  acid  anhydride  and  about  2  Gm.  of  anb  j 
drous  sodium  acetate,  and  boil  the  mixta 
gently  during  one  hour  and  a  half.  Allow  it 
cool,   wash  the   acetylized   oil  with  distill* 
water,  and  afterwards  with  sodium  hydroxii 
T.S.,  until  the  mixture  is  slightly  alkaline^  j 
phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and  then  dry  it  with  11 
aid  of  fused  calcium  chloride,  and  filter.  Trar 
f er  to  a  tared  100  Cc.  flask  3  Cc.  of  the  d 
acetylized  oil,  note  the  exact  weight,  add 
Cc.  of  half -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydrc 
ide  V.S.,  connect  with  a  reflux  condenser,  a , 
boil  gently  during  one  hour.    After  coolii 
titrate  the  residual  alkali  with  half -normal  s 
phuric  acid  V.S.,  using  phenolphthalein  T.S. 
indicator.    Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  cer 
meters  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 

1  According  to  L.  Kebler  (see  also  ScMm.  R 
Oct.  1895),  the  degree  of  purity  of  oil  of  sac 
wood  can  readily  be  made  out  by  estimating, 
the  process  which  follows,  the  percentage  of  santa 
This  percentage  probably  varies  in  pure  oils  v 
93  to  98.  The  official  assay  Is  based  upon  this  men 
Into  a  flask,  provided  with  a  reflux  conaen 
place  20  grammes  of  the  oil,  add  an  equal  von 
of   acetic    anhydride    (not   anhydrous  acetJc  a< 
and  2  grammes  of  fused  sodium  acetate :  then  ge 
boil  for  about  two  hours.    Wash  the  mixture  firsts 
water,  then  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydros 
then  with  water  again:  finally  dry  the  resui 
oil    with    anhydrous    sodium  sulphate. 
dried    product,    place   from   2   to  5  grammes 
a    flask    provided    with    a    reflux  condenser 
an  excess  of  normal  alcoholic  potassium  nTalu: 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.    Ascertain  the  am 
of  alkali   consumed   by  titrating  back  tne ej 
with   normal  sulphuric  acid.    From  the  anra 
obtained    the   amount    of    santalol    is  reaaio 
culated  by  the  following  formula  :  : 
a  X  22.2  || 


s  —  (a  X  0.042)  „ 
P,  Santalol  ;  a,  number  of  Cc.  of  normal  autai  j 
sumed  ;  and  s,  the  amount  in  grammes  01  1^ 
lized  oil  used  for  saponification.  „C|; 

The   following   equations  represent  tne 
involved  : 

C15H25OH  +  (C2H30)S0  =cQcH3  +  CHsCOsH  I 

Santalol  +  Acet^anhydride^  ^  acId 

C^O.COCH,  +  KOH  ==H2  qh  +  CHjCOx 

Santalol  acetate  +  Potassium  ^°^ute. 

Santalol  +  Potassium  a 
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lired  from  the  50  Cc.  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
ftassium  hydroxide  V.S.  taken,  multiply  the 
ference  by  11.026,  and  divide  by  the  weight 
the  dry  acetylized  oil  taken,  less  the  above 
Ifference  multiplied  by  0.021;  the  quotient 
111  represent  the  percentage  of  santalol  in 

Oil  of  Santal. 
|Note. — The  difference  referred  to  above  rep- 
sents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
[if -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
nsumed  by  the  acetylized  oil."  U.  S. 
[The  Indian  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  sp.  gr. 
the  oil  at  0.98,  the  British  at  0.96,  while 
a  number  of  specimens  examined  by  E.  M. 
lolmes  (P.  J.,  xvi.  821)  the  sp.  gr.  varied 
om  0.96  to  0.99.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  of 
Jar  wood,  according  to  Ince,  is  0.948.  A 
|-ge  percentage  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  oil 
santal  without  affecting  its  density  suffi- 
j'ntly  to  be  detected.    Holmes  states  that  the 
|esence  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cedar 
can  be  recognized  through  the  different  solu- 
Jities  of  the  oils  in  alcohol.    (See  P.  J.,  xvi. 

.)    R.  A.  Cripps,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
\n  of  the  oils  in  the  London  market  (see  P. 
1892,  461),  gives  this  test:  "Two  drops  of 
oil  added  to  six  drops  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
h  on  a  white  tile,  should  give  a  yellow  to 
jght  reddish-brown  coloration,  without  any 
fen,  indigo,  or  violet  tint  at  the  edges  during 
minutes.    For  complete  saponification  in 
|oholic  solution,  it  requires  not  more  than  1 
cent,  of  potassium  hydrate."    (See  also 
J.  P.,  1893,  20;  Schim.  Rep.,  Oct.  1893; 
| J.,  1895,  118 ;  West.  Drug.,  1897, 262. )  West 
Jia  oil  can  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
by  its  deviating  the  plane  of  polarization 
the  right  instead  of  to  the  left.  (Pharma- 
jraphia.)    In  two  specimens  of  oil  of  santal, 
gr.  0.9649  and  0.9573,  F.  H.  Alcock  found 
long  fluorescence.    (P.  J.,  1886,  923.) 
lUses. — The  oil  of  santal  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
I'fume,  but  it  is  also  a  very  valuable  remedy 
the  treatment   of   chronic   and  subacute 
[animations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
|Uy  in  bronchitis  and  in  gonorrhoea  when 
I  first  period  of  severe  acute  inflammation  has 
psed.   It  is  in  concentrated  form  a  local 
put,  and  probably  is  capable  of  causing 
Ire  or  less  systemic  excitement,  although  the 
lets  of  large  doses  of  it  upon  the  general 
tanism  are  not  well  known.   It  was  first  rec- 
Imended  by  Thos.  B.  Henderson  in  gonor- 
Ta,  who,  however,  is  said  to  have  used  the 
lot  S.  my rti folium. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  (0.9  to  1.3 
1 1.  W  emulsion,  or  preferably  in  capsule, 
|ee  or  four  times  a  day. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  SASSAFRAS 

(6'le-um  sas'sa-fras) 

[A.  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  root,  espe- 
■5  the  root  bark,  of  Sassafras  variifolium 


(Farm  Lauracecc).  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 

Hulle  volatile  (Essence)  de  Sassafras,  Fr.;  SaBsa- 
frasol,  O.  ■  Bsencia  de  sasafras,  Sp. 

The  proportion  of  oil  yielded  by  the  root 
of  sassafras  is  variously  stated  at  from  less 
than  1  to  somewhat  more  than  2  per  cent. 
The  bark  of  the  root,  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  would  afford  a  larger  amount. 
Very  large  quantities  of  the  oil  were  at  one 
time  distilled  in  Maryland  and  sent  to  Balti- 
more. The  usual  yield  is  said  by  Sharp  to  be 
one  pound  from  three  bushels  of  the  root.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  sent  an- 
nually, before  1861,  to  the  Baltimore  market. 
(A.  P.  Sharp,  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  53.) 
At  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1871,  it  was  being  manu- 
factured at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons  of  pure 
oil  per  week.  The  root,  chopped  fine  by 
machinery,  has  steam  forced  through  it  in  a 
closed  tub,  and  the  oil  is  then  distilled  in  the 
ordinary  way.  800  pounds  of  unrectified  oil 
are  said  to  be  obtained  from  40,000  pounds  of 
root.  (M.  S.  Rep.,  Aug.  26,  1871.)  The  oil 
is  of  a  yellow  color  or  colorless,  becoming  red- 
dish by  age.  It  has  the  fragrant  odor  of 
sassafras,  with  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  among 
the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1.094,  or  1.087  at  15°  C.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Buignet,  who  states  also  that  it  is 
very  slightly  dextrogyrate.  It  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  liquid, 
having  the  characteristic  odor  of  sassafras,  and 
a  warm,  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity:  1.065 
to  1.075  at  25°'  C.  (77°  F.).  The  Oil  is  dextro- 
gyrate, but  should  not  deviate  the  ray  of  polar- 
ized light  more  than  +4°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at 
a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Eolubte  m 
-all  proportione  in  0n  pm-nnnl  nMwl  the  solu- 
tion being  neutral  to  litmus  paper."  V.  S. 
The  most  complete  investigation  of  sassafras 
oil  is  that  made  by  Power  and  Kleber  in  1896. 
(Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1S96.)  They  find  it  to 
have  the  following  composition :  safrol,  (  loliio 
O2,  about  80  per  cent.;  pinene  and  pbellan- 
drene,  CioHis,  about  10  per  cent. ;  dextrogyrate 
camphor,  CioHieO,  about  6.8  per  cent. ;  eugenol, 
C10H12O2,  about  0.5  per  cent.;  a  high  boiling 
portion  consisting  of  cadinene  and  residue,  3 
per  cent.  They  say  that  the  hydrocarbon  con- 
stituent of  sassafras  oil,  to  which  Grimaux  and 
Ruotte  gave  the  name  of  safrene.  is,  as  just 
stated,  a  mixture  of  pinene  and  phellandrene. 
Safrol,  which  is  now  official,  crystallizes  well 
in  hard  four-  or  six-sided  prisms,  with  the  odor 
of  sassafras.  It  liquefies  at  11°  C.  (ol.S  F.). 
boils  at  232°  C.  (449.6°  P.),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1  106  and  is  destitute  of  rotatory  power. 
Variation  in  the  sp.  gr.  of  oil  of  sassafras  may 
often  arise  through  the  congelation  and  separa- 
tion of  safrol,  or  through  stratification.  (La- 
Wall  and  Pur'sel,  .4.  J.  P,  1898,  340.)  F  iick- 
hrer  ascertained  that  safrol  was  one  of  those 
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remarkable  bodies  which  are  capable  of  existing 
either  in  a  solid  or  in  a  fluid  condition  long 
after  they  have  passed  their  freezing  or  their 
melting  point.  Chemically,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  the  methylene  ether  of  allyl-dioxybenzene. 
Safrol  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  probably  existing  in  the 
bark  of  the  Mespilodaphne  Sassafras,  also  in 
the  Puchury  or  Sassafras  nuts,  both  of  Brazil, 
as  well  as  in  the  barks  of  Atherosperma  mos- 
chatum  and  of  Beilschmiedia  obtusifolia  of 
Australia,1  and  in  the  bark  of  Doryphora 
Sassafras  of  New  Caledonia.  It  is  now  com- 
mercially extracted  from  oil  of  camphor,  and  it 
probably  could  be  obtained  from  the  oil  of 
various  species  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum. 
(See  Safwlum;  also  P.  J.,  June,  1887.) 

Uses. — Oil  of  sassafras  is  chiefly  used  for 
flavoring  purposes,  but  has  physiological  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  oil  of  cloves  and 
other  allied  volatile  oils,  and  may  be  used  for 
similar  purposes.  A  teaspoonful  of  it  pro- 
duced in  a  young  man  vomiting,  collapse,  some- 
what dilated  pupils,  and  pronounced  stupor. 
{Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic,  Dec.  1888.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  A.  Heffter  {Atti 
Dell'  XL  Congres.  Med.  Internaz.,  iii.  1894), 
safrol  is  slowly  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  escapes  through  the  lungs  unaltered 
and  through  the  kidneys  oxidized  into  pipero- 
nalic  acid.  When  taken  in  sufficient  dose,  it 
quickly  kills  by  a  centric  paralysis  of  respira- 
tion, preceded  by  great  depression  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  when  taken  in  smaller  yet  toxic 
amount,  it  causes  death  by  wide-spread  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 
Its  isomer,  isosafrol,  is  in  warm-blooded  animals 
much  less  active  as  a  poison  than  is  safrol,  and 
is  chiefly  eliminated  as  piperonalic  acid. 

Dose,  of  oil  of  sassafras,  three  to  six  minims 
(0.2  to  0.4  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Sarsaparilke  Compositus, 
U.  S.;  Trochisci  Cubebse,  V.  8. 

OLEUM  SINAPIS  VOLATILE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

VOLATILE  OIL  OF  MUSTARD 

(6'le-um  si-na'pis  vo-lat'j-le) 

"A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Black  Mustard 
(freed  from  its  fatty  oil)  by  maceration  with 
water  and  subsequent  distillation,  yielding,  when 
assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  not  less 
than  92  percent,  of  allyl  iso-thiocyanate.  It 
should  be  carefully  kept  in  well-stoppered, 
amber-colored  boUles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected 
from  light,"  U  S.  «  Distilled  from  Black  Mus- 
tard seeds  after  maceration  with  water."  Br. 

reiS?m01?W«s^  18£5  -:,  0,eum  SinaP^  aittie! 
Moutarde  JV •  nw£d4i  Hu1lle  volatile  (Essence)  de 
sehe "slnfo  '  'a £LMna2  s'  P-  &■>'  Scnf51'  Aether- 
mostLaene°ra  %ESSeDZa  di  Senape>  U  >  Esencia  ^e 
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The  volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  usually 
tained  from  seeds  which  have  been  deprived 
their  fixed  oil  by  pressure.    It  is  "  a  colorless 
or  pale  yellow,  limpid,  and  strongly  refractive 
liquid,  having  a  very  pungent  and  acrid  odor 
Great  caution  should  be  exercised  when  smellim 
this  Oil;  it  should  not  be  tasted  without  beinj 
highly  diluted.    Specific  gravity :  1.013  to  1.02( 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Miscible  with  alcohol 
all  proportions,  forming  a  clear  solution, 
to  3  Gm.  of  the  Oil  6  Gm.  of  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  added,  the  liquid  being  kept  cool,  th 
mixture,  upon  subsequent  agitation,  will  evolv 
sulphur  dioxide,  but  it  will  remain  of  a  ligb 
yellow  color,  and  although  at  first  clear,  it  wil 
afterwards  become  thick  and  occasionally  cry 
talline,  and  the  pungent  odor  of  the  Oil  wi 
disappear.    If  a  portion  of  the  Oil  be  heate 
in  a  flask  connected  with  a  well-cooled  cot 
denser,  it  should  distil  completely  between  148 
and  152°  C.  (298.4°  and  305.6°  F.),  and  bot 
the  first  and  the  last  portions  of  the  distillat 
should  have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  tl 
original  Oil  (absence  of  alcohol,  chlorofor 
petroleum,  fatty  oils,  or  more  than  traces  of  ca 
bon  disulphide).    If  a  small  portion  of  the  0 
be  diluted  with  5  times  its  volume  of  alcohc 
and  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  added,  i 
blue  or  violet  color  should  be  produced  (al 
sence  of  phenols)."  U.  S.    "Specific  gravil 
1.018  to  1.030.    It  distils  between  297°  J 
(147.2°  C.)  and  306°  F.  (152.2°  C.),  and  tl 
first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate  shou 
have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  original  C 
(absence  of  ethylic  alcohol  and  petroleum) 
Br.    The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  furnishes  the  f< 
lowing  assay  process : 

Assay. — "  Weigh  accurately  about  2  Gin. 
Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard,  and  dilute  this  wi 
sufficient  alcohol  to  make  50  Cc.  of  the  solutu1 
represent  1  Gm.  of  the  Oil;  of  this  solution, 
Cc.  are  transferred  to  a  100  Cc.  measuring  flas 
and  30  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V. 
and  5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  are  added.  T 
flask  is  well-stoppered  and  set  aside  in  a  da 
place  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  contents 
the  flask  are  diluted  with  water  to  the  100  C 
mark  and  filtered.  To  50  Cc.  of  the  filtrate, 
Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  fen 
ammonium  sulphate  T.S.  are  added,  and  fin  a. 
sufficient  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphoc 
anate  V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  cole 
not  more  than  5.6  Cc.  of  the  latter  reagt 
should  be  required  (each  Cc.  of  tenth-norn 
silver  nitrate  V.S.  consumed  corresponding  , 
0.00492  gramme  of  allyl  iso-thiocyanate  J 
U.  S.  ,  . 

Will  considers  volatile  oil  of  mustard  to 
allyl   isosulphocyanate,   CSNCsHe  (allyl 
thiocy  anate),  the  compound  radical  being 
same  as  that  of  oil  of  garlic,  which  is  conswei 
a  sulphide  of  allyl.    (Chem.  Gaz.,  Nos.  b- 
64.)    It  is  the  principle  upon  which  black" 
tard  seeds  depend  for  their  activity,  vw 
oil  of  mustard  was  first  produced  artifaciau> 
Berthelot  and  S.  de  Luca,  by  treating  * 
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>dide,  C3H5I,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
lotassium  sulphocyanate.   It  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  artificially  by  this  method.  What 
lrst  forms  is  allyl  sulphocyanate,  which  is  not 
[entical  with,  but  only  an  isomer  of,  mustard 
(allyl  isosulphocyanate).  But  if  the  sulpho- 
j'anate  be  heated  to  its  boiling  point  (161°  C.) 
|e  thermometer  sinks  rapidly  to  150°  C,  be- 
|use  of  the  change  into  the  isosulphocyanate, 
mustard  oil.    This  change  also  takes  place 
lontaneously  at  summer  temperature.   A  small 
jantity  of  carbon  disulphide  seems  always  to 
produced  at  the  same  time.1    Allyl  iodide  is 
locured  by  treating  glycerin  with  phosphorus 
Hide,  and  differs  from  volatile  oil  of  garlic 
lllyl  sulphide)  only  in  containing  iodine  in- 
|ad  of  sulphur.     (.7.  P.  C,  Aout,  1S55,  \). 
.)   According  to  Zeller,  the  seeds  yield  from 
13  to  0.63  per  cent,  of  the  oil.    Will  and 
perner  in  1863  explained  the  occurrence  of 
Is  allyl  isosulphocyanate  in  mustard  oil.  It 
l:s  not  occur  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but 
•produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  com- 
lind,  sinigrin  (potassium  myronate) ,  occur- 
there.    This  sinigrin,  C10II18KNS2O10,  is 
lomposed  under  the  influence  of  myrosin,  an 
luminous  ferment  which  is  present,  and  yields 
^products  of  decomposition  C3H5CNS  (allyl 
ilulphocyanate),  HKSO4  (acid  potassium  sul- 
llte),  and  C6H12O6  (glucose).    "The  aque- 
<1  solution  of  myrosin  coagulates  at  60°  C. 
|)°  F.),  and  then  becomes  inactive;  hence 
jtard  seed  which  has  been  heated  to  100° 
1(212°  F.),  or  has  been  roasted,  yields  no 
^tile  oil,  nor  does  it  yield  any  if  powdered 
introduced  at  once  into  boiling  water." 
(Warmacographia,  p.  67.)    As  it  is  often  adul- 
t'lted  with  other  oils,  a  test  has  been  proposed 
^listing  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  50 
('|'s  of  which  are  to  be  mixed  with  5  drops 
"lie  suspected  oil  in  a  small  glass  tube.  If 
l'|oil  be  pure,  little  change  of  color  will  be 
1'Inced,  but  if  any  adulterating  oil  be  present, 
|P  01*  brown  color  will  soon  appear.  Reeti- 
'"Joil  of  petroleum  is  the  only  exception,  as 
uiolor  of  this  is  not  affected  by  the  acid,  but 
rtlould  be  recognized  by  its  insolubility  in 
S*urip  acid.  (See   A.  J.  P.,  July,  1865, 
f'w^-\    Ammonia  converts  the  mustard  oil 
thiosinamin,   according   to    the  reaction 
CSNCsHs  +  NHa  =  C4H8N2S 
|i  separates  in  colorless  rhombic  crystals, 
m|ig:  at  70°  C,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
a»lther.   The  reaction  is  stated  by  Fliickiger 
.  F'  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  1888,  p.  20)-to  be  quan- 
^lTe.    Adulteration  with  alcohol  is  readily 
,      W  its  much  lower  boiling  point,  which 
^I'nables  it  to  be  separated  by  distillation. 
W  been  adulterated  with  considerable  quan- 


tities of  carbon  disulphide,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  distillation  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 80°  C.  and  mixing  the  distillate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  the  carbon  disulphide  rises 
to  the  surface.  Oil  of  mustard  naturally  con- 
tains about  0.56  per  cent,  of  carbon  disulphide. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  572.) 

White  mustard  seeds  yield  different  products. 
When  deprived  of  fatty  oil  they  yield  to  boiling 
alcohol  colorless  crystals  of  sinalbin,  an  in- 
different substance  readily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol.  According  to 
Will,  it  breaks  up  under  the  action  of  myrosin 
into  acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  C7H7O.CNS,  sina- 
pine  sulphate,  C16H25NSO9,  and  glucose,  Ce 
H12O6.  This  acrinyl  sulphocyanate  is  a  nearly 
colorless,  non-volatile  oil,  and  the  rubefacient 
and  vesicating  principle  of  white  mustard. 
Sinapine  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but  it  is  an 
unstable  alkaloid. 

Uses. — An  application  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  has  been 
suggested  by  Lebaigue,  who  proposes  applying 
to  one  sheet  of  paper  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  myronate,  and  to  a  second  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  myrosin,  and  drying  them. 
When  used,  the  leaves  are  to  be  moistened  and 
applied  to  the  surface,  one  over  the  other. 
Volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  formed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  two  principles,  and  a  sinapism  is 
obtained.  (J.  P.  C,  Aout,  1868,  p.  118.)  From 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  chemical  relations 
of  mustard,  it  is  obvious  that  admixture  with 
alcohol  or  the  acids,  or  the  application  of  a 
boiling  heat,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  im- 
pairing its  medicinal  virtues,  and  that  the  best 
vehicle,  whether  for  external  or  internal  use, 
is  water  at  common  temperatures.  The  volatile 
oil  of  mustard  has  been  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  mustard  plaster.  For  this  purpose 
one  part  may  be  mixed  with  sixty  parts  ot 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  applied  sprinkled  not 
too  thickly  on  piline  or  muslin,  covered  with 
waxed  paper.    It  acts  speedily  and  efficiently. 

The  oil  is  too  pungent  and  irritating  to  be 
given  internally. 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  Sinapis,  Br. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTH IN/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE 

(O'le-um  tSr-e-Wn'thj-nie) 

"A  volatile  oil  recently  distilled  from  turpen- 
tine. It  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bot- 
tles "  U  S  "  The  oil  distilled,  usually  by  tl-e 
aid 'of  steam,  from  the  oleo-resin  (turpentine) 
obtained  from  Pinus  sylvestns,  Linn,  and  other 
species  of  Pinus;  rectified  if  necessary.  Br. 

de  Terfibenthine ,  Fr  ,  Oleun £  ^  ,na-  „  .  Esencia 
^T^eminarActtt^olati.  de  trementina.  Sp. 


This  oil  is  commonly  called  spirits  (or  spirit) 
of  turpentine.    It  is  prepared  by  distillation 
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from  our  common  turpentine,  though  equally 
afforded  by  other  varieties.  It  may  be  distilled 
either  with  or  without  water,  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required,  and 
the  product  is  liable  to  be  empyreumatic.  To 
obtain  it  quite  pure  it  should  be  redistilled  from 
a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  tur- 
pentine of  Pinus  palustris  is  said  to  yield  about 
17  per  cent,  of  oil,  while  that  from  Pinus  Pi- 
naster affords  25  per  cent.,  and  that  from  Pinus 
sylvestris  32  per  cent.  Large  quantities  are 
distilled  in  North  Carolina.  The  exportations 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  amounted  to  16,378,787  gallons, 
valued  at  $8,014,322,  and  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  to  17,202,808  gallons,  valued  at 
$9,446,155. 

Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  "  a  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  characteristic  odor  and  taste, 
both  of  which  become  stronger  and  less  pleasant 
by  age  and  exposure  to  the  air.  Specific 
gravity:  0.860  to  0.870  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
When  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  distilled,  the 
larger  part  should  pass  over  between  155° 
and  162°  C.  (311°  and  323.6°  F.).  Soluble 
in  3  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  If  5  Cc. 
of  Oil  of  Turpentine  be  shaken  with  an 
equal  volume  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S., 
its  color  should  not  become  darker  than  a 
light  straw-yellow  upon  standing  twenty-four 
hours.  If  1  Cc  of  the  Oil  be  evaporated  in 
a  small  dish  on  a  water-bath,  it  should  leave 
not  more  than  a  very  slight  residue  (absence  of 
petroleum,  paraffin  oils,  or  rosin).  Three  drops 
of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  clean 
white  filter  paper  and  exposed  to  the  air,  should 
evaporate  entirely  without  leaving  a  permanent 
stain  (absence  of  kerosene  or  rosin  oil).  If 
5  Cc.  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  be  placed  in  a  small 
beaker,  and  20  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  be  grad- 
ually added,  with  agitation,  while  the  beaker 
is  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  the 
contents,  after  cooling  and  renewed  agitation, 
be  transferred  to  a  burette,  graduated  in  tenths, 
the  clear  layer  which  forms  after  the  dark  mass 
has  settled  should  not  measure  more  than  0.35 
Cc.  (absence  of  petroleum  benzin,  kerosene,  or 
similar  hydrocarbons) ."  U.S.  "  Limpid,  color- 
less, with  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  which  varies 
in  the  different  kinds  of  Oil,  and  a  pungent  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own 
volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  commences  to 
boil  at  about  320°  F.  (160°  C),  and  almost 
entirely  distils  below  356°  F.  (180°  C),  little 
or  no  residue  remaining."  Br.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  always  contains  oxygen,  but  when 
perfectly  pure  it  consists  exclusively  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
terpenes.  (See  p.  812.)  The  English  or  Amer- 
ican oil  (prepared  from  Pinus  australis)  is  com- 
posed of  dextro-pinene,  while  the  French  oil 
(prepared  from  Pinus  Pinaster)  is  composed 
ol  Icevo-pinene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sian turpentine  contains,  in  addition  to  pinene, 
dipentene  (or  cinene)  and  sylvestrene,  and  the 
bweoish  turpentine  contains  pinene  and  sylves- 


trene.   Both  the  American  and  the  French  oil 
of  turpentine  boil  at  about  156°  C.  (312.8°  F.) 
On  heating  oil  of  turpentine  to  about  300°  C 
(572°  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours 
it  is  converted  into  a  polymer  called  iso-tereben- 
thene,  C20H32,  which  is  so  oxidizable  that  it  is 
converted  into  a  viscid  mass  on  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  few  hours.  It  has,  moreover,  a  marked 
odor,  resembling  oil  of  lemon,  and  boils  at  176" 
to  177°  C.  (348.8°  to  350.6°  F.).  On  treatment 
with  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  oil  ol 
turpentine  yields  an  optically  inactive  liquid 
which  boils  at  160°  C.  (320°  F.).   This  is  c 
mixture  resolvable  by  repeated  fractional  dis 
tillation  into  terebene,  C10H16,  boiling  at  150' 
C.  (302°  F.);  cymene,  C10H14,  boiling  at  175' 
C.  (347°  F.) ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  camphor 
like  body,  boiling  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.) ;  colo 
phene,  C20H32,  boiling  at  318°  C.  (604.4°  F) 
and  a  mixture  of  semi-solid  products  of  highe 
boiling  point.    Oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  hj 
drochloric  acid  gas,  forming  with  it  two  con' 
pounds,  one  a  red  dense  liquid,  the  other 
white  crystalline  substance  resembling  campho 
and  hence  called  artificial  camphor.   Both  ai 
mono-hydrochlorides,  C10H16.HCI,  but  the  latt< 
is  much  more  stable,  and  can  be  purified  I 
crystallization  from  alcohol  or  ether.  Whc 
turpentine  oil  is  left  in  contact  with  coneei 
trated  hydrochloric  acid  a  dihydrochloride 
formed,   CioHi6.2HCl.     This   forms  rhomt 
plates,  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposed 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation 
terpinol  (CioHi6)2.H20.     (Allen,  Com.  0% 
Anal.,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.)    Nitric  acid  conyei 
oil  of  turpentine  into  resin,  and  by  long  boili 
into  terebic  acid,  C7H10O4.    Mixed  with  wal 
and  chlorinated  lime,  and  then  distilled,  the 
yields  a  liquid  which  Chautard  found  to 
identical  with  chloroform  {Ibid.,3e  ser.,xxi.  S: 
Turpentine  oil  and  other  terpenes  unite  w 
water  to  form  crystals  of  terpin  hydrate,  ( 
Hi8(0H)a.H20,   which   sublimes  often  ft 
turpentine  oil  which  has  long  stood  in  cout 
with  water  and  has  then  been  heated  to  wa 
bath  temperature.     These  crystals  are  sor 
times  found  in  nature  also.    The  presence 
alcohol  with  the  water  and  turpentine  oil  fac 
tates  their  formation.     Thus,  a  mixture 
1  part  of  nitric  acid,  1  part  of  alcohol,  am 
parts  of  turpentine  oil,  spread  out  in  flat  disl 
will  yield  within  a  few  days  crystals  amount 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  oil  taken.   If  t" 
crystals  be  fused  at  116°  C.  they  will  lose  wa 
and  terpin,  CioHia(OH)2,  will  remain  rocj 
talline  needles,  fusing  at  104°  C,  and  boii| 
at  258°  C.    If  either  of  the  hydrates  just  m 
tioned  be  boiled  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  terpineol,  CioHwOil. 
be  formed  along  with  hydrocarbons  of  toe } 
mula  C10H16,  such  as  terpineneK  terpvioli 
and  dipentene.    Terpineol  is  a  thick,  color 
optically  inactive  liquid,  with  a  pleasant  bya' 
thine  odor  and  a  bitter,  feebly  pungent  ra 
It  is  used  extensively  in  perfumery,  ^a 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  26,  p.  826)  has  also  ] 
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iared  the  methyl  ether  of  terpineol.    Oil  of 
pentine  may  be  made  to  yield  cymene  identi- 
with  that  existing  in  the  oil  of  cumin  and 
rith  that  obtained  by  dehydrating  camphor. 
See  Cumin  Seed,  in  Part  II.)    Exposed  to 
he  air  the  oil  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  thicker 
nd  yellowish,  and  loses  much  of  its  activity, 
wing  to  the  formation  of  resin.    A  small  pro- 
ortion  of  formic  acid  is  said  also  to  be  gen- 
rated.   Hence  the  Edinburgh  College  directed 
oil  to  be  rectified  by  distilling  it  with  about 
Dur  measures  of  water.    But  the  process  is 
fficult,  in  consequence  of  the  great  inflamma- 
ility  of  the  vapor,  and  its  rapid  formation, 
Inch  causes  the  liquid  to  boil  over.    In  this 
mntry  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  the  recent 
1  can  be  obtained  at  an  expense  less  than  that 
hich  would  be  incurred  by  redistillation  on  a 
nail  scale.    Another  mode  of  purifying  the  oil 
to  agitate  it  with  one-eighth  of  alcohol,  which 
ssolves  the  resinous  portion.    About  one-fifth 
:  the  alcohol  is  retained  by  the  oil,  but  is 
adily  separated   by   agitation   with  water. 
>ee  Oleum  Terebinthince  Rectificatum.)  For 
its,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  156. 
C.  T.  Kingzett  has  shown  that  the  atmospheric 
idation  of  turpentine  is  accompanied  by  the 
nnation  of  a  body  having  the    ormula  Cio 
h04,  which  he  regards  as  camphoric  peroxide. 
us  substance,  by  the  action  of  water,  is  con- 
vi    mlt0  h.vdr°g'en  peroxide  and  camphoric 
id.   The  disinfectant  known  as  "  Sanitas  "  is 
odueed  by  passing  air  through  Russian  oil  of 
i-pentme  in  contact  with  warm  water.  Berthe- 
has  shown  that  oil  of  turpentine  has,  under 
;tain  conditions,  the  power,  while  undergoing 
ldation  itself,  of  causing  the  oxidation  of 
ier  bodies,  to  which  it  imparts  a  portion  of 
■  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air.    All  that  is 
cessary  to  give  this  power  to  the  oil  is  that 
)n  alter  distillation  it  should  be  exposed  to 
>.  air,  aS  ln  a  bott]e  ha]f  fiUe(J>    golar  ^ 

>sts,  but  is  not  essential  to,  the  change,  which 
?  °n.  even  in  the  dark.  The  oil  retains  in- 
imtely  the  property  thus  acquired,  but  may 
aepnyed  of  it  by  exposure  to  a  boiling  heat, 
°y  agitation  with  certain  other  substances,  as 
assram  pyrogallate.  No  other  chemical  or 
vsical  change  can  be  detected  in  the  oil. 
P-C;  Mai,  I860,  351.) 

>ntl  ™untry  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  fre- 
•»ny  adulterated  with  petroleum  distillates. 
-  adulteration  is  best  detected  by  the  treat- 
n  with  sulphuric  acid  followed  by  steam 
mation  of  the  oil  layer  remaining  above  the 
Jge  acid;  this  treatment  with  acid  and  after- 
Ration  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  The 
™  me  acid  will  thus  completely  polymerize 
JEW*  the  essential  oil,  leaving  the 
Tn  hydrocarbons  unaffected  in  the  residual 
a>er.  a  shorter  and  more  readily  executed 
h  •  1  sulPniine.  acid,  though  not  so  com- 
.  is  now  given  in  the  official  test  of  the 
»■  Pharm.  8th  Rev. 

°nsiderable  quantities  of  a  turpentine  ob- 
"v  steam  distillation  of  the  so-called 


hghtwood"  or  resin  saturated  stumps  and 
pieces  of  pine  wood,  have  been  offered  in 
recent  years.  For  an  experimental  study  of 
this  process  and  an  account  of  the  product  see 
an  article  by  Walker,  Wiggins  and  Smith 
(Chemical  Engineer,  Dec.  1905,  p.  78). 

The  several  species  of  pine  indigenous  to 
California  and  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
appear  to  yield  quite  different  products.  Wen- 
zell  (A.  J.  P.,  March,  1872)  described,  under 
the  name  of  abietene,  an  oil  distilled  from  the 
exudation  of  the  Pinus  sabiniana  (Nut  Pine  or 
Digger  Pine).    He  found  it  to  have  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0.694,  and  to  boil  at  101°  C.  (213.8°  F.). 
Sadtler  (A.  J.  P.,  April,  1879,  p.  176)  ex- 
amined an  oil  of  turpentine  from  California 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
ponderosa  (Heavy  Pine),  and  found  it  to  agree 
substantially  with  WenzelPs  abietene.    It  had 
a  sp.  gr.  at  16.5°  C.   (62°  F.)   of  0.6974, 
boiled  at  101°  C.  (213.8°  F.),  and  was  slightly 
teevogyrate.     It  gave  negative  results  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hydrochloride,  did  not  form  a  hydrate, 
and  was  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  or  by 
nitrosyl   chloride.      These   anomalous  results 
were  at  once  explained  by  the  publication  of  a 
study  of  the  abietene  which  had  been  made  by 
Thorpe,  who  showed  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  293) 
that  this  exudation  of  the  California  pine  is 
almost  pure  heptane,  C7H16,  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  American  petroleum.    His  re- 
sults were  also  confirmed  by  Schorlemmer,  who 
established  the  identity  of  the  phie  .heptane 
with  that  from  petroleum  naphtha. 

Uses. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, occasionally  diaphoretic,  anthelmintic,  in 
large   doses   cathartic,   and   externally  rube- 
facient.   Swallowed  in  moderate  quantities  it 
produces  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach, 
accelerates  the  circulation,  and  increases  the 
heat  of  the  skin,  without  especially  affecting 
the  functions  of  the  brain.   In  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated  it  stimulates  the  kidneys,  aug- 
menting the  secretion  of  urine,  and  often  pro- 
ducing, especially  if  long  continued,  painful 
irritation  of  the  urinary  passages,  amounting 
sometimes  to  violent  strangury.    At  the  same 
time  it  imparts  the  odor  of  violets  to  the  urine, 
and  this  effect  is  also  produced  by  its  external 
application,  or  even  by  breathing  the  air  of  an 
apartment  impregnated  with  its  vapors.  In 
large  doses  it  occasions  slight  vertigo,  or  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head,  sometimes  amounting  to 
intoxication,  attended  frequently  with  nausea, 
and  succeeded  generally,  though  not  always,  by 
speedy  and  brisk  catharsis.    When  this  effect  19 
experienced,  the  oil  is  carried  out  of  the  bowels, 
and.  no  time  being  allowed  for  its  absorption, 
is  less  prone  to  irritate  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
than  if  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  •  In 
some   constitutions   it   produces,   even  when 
taken  internally,  an  erythematous  eruption  on 
the  skin.    Persons  who  inhale  its  vapor  are 
liable  to  strangury  and  even  bloody  urine. 
Hematuria  is  sometimes  caused  in  seamen  on 
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board  vessels  loaded  with  turpentine.  A  woman 
was  found  dead  after  having  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  the  oil,  probably  about  six  ounces. 
(Am.  J.  M.  S.,  Oct.  1858.) 

The  oil  is  employed  in  numerous  diseases. 
As  a  stimulant  it  sometimes  proves  serviceable 
in  low  forms  of  fever.  We  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhoid 
or  enteric  fever,  and  especially  in  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  has  partially  or  completely  thrown 
off  its  fur  in  flakes,  and  afterwards  become 
dry,  with  a  surface  destitute  of  its  ordinary 
papillary  appearance,  and  often  contracted  and 
fissured.  The  remedy  has  in  our  hands  proved 
almost  uniformly  successful  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. With  small  doses  of  the  oil  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  tongue  becomes  moist  and 
again  coated,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels 
disappears,  and  the  patient  goes  on  to  recovery 
as  in  a  favorable  case  of  fever.  Its  efficiency, 
however,  in  typhoid  fever  is  ascribable  not  so 
much  to  its  stimulant  properties  as  to  an  altera- 
tive influence  upon  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  bowels  characteristic  of  that  disease,  and 
the  remedy  is  often  of  great  service  when 
during  the  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever 
diarrhoea  due  to  slow  healing  of  the  ulcers 
occurs.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
sciatica  and  lumbago,  the  oil  has  often  been 
given  with  great  benefit.  It  has  also  been  much 
extolled  as  a  remedy  in  some  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever,  in  neuralgia,  in  passive  hem- 
orrhages, particularly  from  the  bowels,  in 
chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  in  obstinate 
gleets  and  leucorrhosa,  in  retention  and  incon- 
tinence _  of  urine  from  debility,  in  chronic 
nephritic  and  calculous  affections,  and  in  va- 
rious conditions  of  whooping  cough.  In  certain 
cases  of  dysentery,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
when  the  tongue  is  quite  dry,  and  smooth  as  if 
from  defect  of  the  papillary  structure,  no 
remedy  has  proved  so  efficient  in  our  hands  as 
oil  of  turpentine.  We  have  seen  it  also  very 
beneficial  in  hcemoptysis.  As  a  vermifuge  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  especially  in  cases  of  taenia. 
It  appears  to  destroy  or  debilitate  the  worm, 
which,  losing  its  hold  upon  the  bowels,  is  then 
easily  discharged.  In  cases  of  worms  in  the 
stomach  this  oil  is  very  useful,  and  in  amen- 
orrhcea  from  torpor  of  the  uterine  vessels 
1869  )°CCaS10nally  of  setviee.  (A.  J.  P.,  March, 

The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  five 
to  thirty  minims  (0.3  to  1.8  Cc),  repeated  every 
hour  or  two  in  acute,  and  three  or  four  times 
a  day  in  chronic  diseases.  In  rheumatism  it  is 
recommended  by  some  in  the  dose  of  a  flui- 
draclun  (3.75  Cc.)  every  four  hours.  As  a 
remedy  for  tape  worm  the  dose  is  from  one- 
halt  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc),  followed 
by  castor  oil  in  half  an  hour.  It  has  also 
proved  successful  in  taenia  in  the  dose  of  thirty 
minuns  (1.8  Cc),  twice  a  day,  continued  for 
a  considerable  time.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
worms,  the  usual  dose  may  be  given.  It  mav 
be  admmistered  on  sugar,  or  in  emulsion  with 


gum  arabic,  loaf  sugar,  and  cinnamon,  or  mint 
water.  As  its  taste  is  very  disagreeable  to 
some  persons,  it  may  be  administered  in 
capsules.1 

In  the  form  of  enema,  the  oil  is  highly  useful 
in  cases  of  ascarides,  of  obstinate  constipation, 
and  especially  of  tympanites.  From  half  a 
fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces  (15  to  60  Cc.) 
may  be  administered  in  some  mucilaginous 
fluid. 

Externally  applied,  oil  of  turpentine  irritates 
and  speedily  inflames  the  skin,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  rubefacients;  it  is  used  in 
rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various  internal  in 
flammations.    When  only  a  slight  impression  if 
desired,  it  may  be  diluted  with  olive  oil,  bui 
in  some  constitutions,  even  in  this  state,  il 
produces  such  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin 
with  extensive  eruptions,  as  to  render  its  ex 
ternal  use  in  any  shape  improper.   Applied  t( 
recent  burns,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  highh 
useful  in  allaying  the  burning  pain  and  pro 
moting  a  disposition  to  heal.   For  this  purpose 
however,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  rosin  eerat 
(basilicon  ointment),  so  as  to  form  a  linimen 
capable  of  being  spread  upon  linen  rags.  (Se 
Linimentum    Terebinthince.)2     Beullard  ha 
found  it  useful  in  eczema,  applied  directly  t 
the  affected  part.    It  causes  immediately  sever 
pain  and  much  swelling,  and  in  a  few  minute 
must  be  removed,  and  followed  by  cooling  an 
demulcent  measures.     A  modification  of  tli 
disease  is  thus  produced,  which  renders  ordinar 
applications  successful  that  had  been  previous] 
useless.    (Ann.  Ther.,  1865,   p.  138.)  It 
thought  by  von  Erlach  and  Lucke  of  Bern 
to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  parasitic  aftet 
tions  of  the  scalp,  by  destroying  the  parasit* 
and  preventing  the  development  of  the  spore 
(Am.  J.  M.  S.,  July,  1869,  p.  248.) 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recommended,  i 
the  form  of  bath,  in  affections  in  which  its  coi 
stitutional  impression  is  desired.  For  this  pu 
pose,  T.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  England,  ec 
ploys  from  five  to  ten  fluidounces  of  the  o 
with  half  a  fluidounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  ai 
two  pounds  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  each  bat 
The  breath  becomes  strongly  impregnated I  wn 
the  terebinthinate  odor.  (Braithwaite's  BeU 
sped,  xxi.  355.)  Applied  in  vapor,  the  oil 
said  to  be  a  very  speedy  cure  for  the  itc 


•It  has  been  objected  to  the  form  of  capMi 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  its  co« 
the  oil   may   come   undiluted   in  contact  w uu 
mucous  membrane,   and  thus  produce  undue i  i 
tion.    Lacambre    gives    the    following  Prt°c^nti 
making  a  pill  of  the  oil.    Take  of  oil  of' hupe« 

8  grammes,  white  wax  20  grammes  powdered 

9  grammes,  oil  of  lemon  2  drops.    Mel£  ™eallovr 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  pour  into  a  mortal  »  fm 
cool,  then  add  the  sugar  and  oil  of  lemon  a u 

a  mass  to  be  divided  into  pills  of  25  centi„ i 
(3  or  4  gr.)  each.    Roll  them  in  powdered  ^ 
and  keep  In  a  well-stoppered  bottle.    (J-  " 


'The'  following  is  the  formula  adopted  3^ 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  tor  ™  ( 
cient  liniment  known  as  British  Otl.  u  u  ^ 
tine,  Linseed  Oil,  of  each  8  fl.  oz--Rfl°rL1ad0S  Pet] 
Oil  of  Juniper,  bf  each  4  fl.  °%-t?5T™£  i  ti.  ' 
leum  3  fl.  oz.,  Crude  American  Petroleum 
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f he  bed  and  night  clothes  are  sprinkled  with 
liirteen  fluidrachms  of  the  oil,  and  on  awaking 
li  the  morning  the  patient  is  usually  cured. 
Urn.  /.  M.  S.,  July,  1857,  p.  232.)    Baths  of 
|ie  vapor  of  turpentine  are  stated  to  be  very 
jneflcial  in  chronic  rheumatism.  They  are  said 
be  borne  well,  for  twenty-five  minutes,  at  a 
[mperature  of  from  60°  to  71.1°  C.  (140°  to 
i0°  F.).  (A.  G.  M.,  4e  ser.,  xxviii.  80.)  In- 
itiation of  the  vapor  has  been  recommended 
V  Skoda  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Por'in- 
Irnal  use  the  rectified  oil  should  be  used.    ( See 
Keum  Terebinthince  Rectificatum.) 
\Dose,  five  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (0.3 
3.75  Cc). 

)ff.  Prep. — Linimentum  Terebinthince,   77.  8., 
.;  Linimentum   Terebinthina?   Aceticum,  Br.; 
leum  Terebinthinae  Rectificatum,  17.  8. 


OLEUM  TEREBINTH  IN/E  REC- 
TIFICATUM. U.  S. 

RECTIFIED  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE 

(o'l^-um  ter-e-bin'thi-nae  rec-ti-fi-ca'tiim ) 

kssence  de  Tergbenthine  purifiee,  Fr.;  Oleum  Tere- 
Ithinae  Rectificatum,  P.  G. ;  Gereinigtes  Terpen- 
|ol,  G. 

'  Oil  of  Turpentine,  a  convenient  quantity; 
ution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide,  a  sufficient 
ntity.    Shake  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  thor- 
hly  with  an  equal  volume  of  Solution  of 
'ium  Hydroxide,  and  introduce  the  mixture 
jO  a  copper  still  connected  with  a  well-cooled 
denser.   Recover  about  three-fourths  of  the 
by  distillation,  separate  the  clear  Oil  from 
water,  and  filter.    Keep  the  product  in  well- 
pered,  amber-colored   bottles,   in   a  cool 
ce.     Rectified   Oil   of   Turpentine  should 
lays  be  dispensed  when  oil  of  turpentine  is 
'  uired  for  internal  use."  77.  S. 
NTien  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  in  contact 
Jh  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the  distillate 
lies  over  purified  and  freed  from  the  pro- 
's which  give  the  commercial  oil  the  dis- 
peable  odor  and  taste  which  are  inseparable 
ordinary  distillation;  hence  this  rectified  oil 
'Jiuch  preferable  for  internal  administration, 
he  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  solution  of  sodium 
roxide  was  preferred  to  lime  water,  which 
used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  to  furnish  an 
h  to  combine  with  resinous  substances  in 
mereial  oil  of  turpentine.    It  has  in  other 
ects  the  same  properties  as  Oleum  Terebin- 
A  thin,  colorless  liquid,  which  should 
orm  to  the  properties  and  tests  given  under 
fm  Terebmthina.    Specific  gravity:  0.S6O 


865  at  25°  *C.  (77°  P.).  If  about  10  Cc. 
Jhe  Oil  be  evaporated  in  a  dish  on  a  water- 
%  no  weighable,  residue  should  be  left." 

lose,  five  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (0.3  to 
ws.). 

Prep.— Emulsum  Olei  Terebinthinae,  U.  8. 
(56) 


OLEUM  THEOBROMATIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OIL  OF  THEOBROMA  [Butter  of 
Cacao,  Cacao  Butter] 

(6'le-um  the-9-bro'ma-tis) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  roasted  seeds 
of  Theobroma  Cacao  Linne  (Fam.  Sterculi- 
acece)."  U.  S.  "A  concrete  oil  obtained  by 
pressing  the  warm  crushed  seeds  of  Theobroma 
Cacao,  Linn."  Br. 

Oleum  Theobromae,  U.  S.  1880;  Cocoa  butter  (im- 
properly) ;  Beurre  de  Cacao,  Fr.  God.;  Oleum  con- 
cretum  e  semine  Theobromie  Cacao,  Fr.;  Oleum  Cacao, 
P.  G. ;  Kakaobutter,  G. ;  Manteca  de  coco,  Aceite  de 
coco,  tip. 

Theobroma  Cacao,  Linn.,  Sp.  Plant.  1100 ; 
Hayne,  Darstel.  unci  Beschreib.,  ix.  35;  B.  & 
I.  38. — This  is  a  handsome  tree,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  growing  in  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries, 
particularly  in  Guayaquil,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Philippines.  The  fruit  is  an 
oblong-ovate  capsule  or  berry,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  with  a  thick,  coriaceous,  some- 
what ligneous  rind,  enclosing  a  whitish  pulp, 
in  which  numerous  seeds  are  embedded.  These 
are  ovate,  somewhat  compressed,  about  as  large 
as  an  almond,  and  consist  of  an  exterior  thin 
shell  and  a  brown  oily  kernel.  Separated  from 
the  matter  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  they 
constitute  the  cacao,  or  chocolate  nuts,  of  com- 
merce. The  cacao  tree  is  usually  cultivated  m 
large  estates,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  shade  of 
the  banana  or  other  large  plant,  and  develops 
its  pods  from  the  stem  continually,  so  that  the 
harvest  goes  on  all  the  time,  although  the  pro- 
duct is  greater  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn. 
The  pods  are  cut  off,,  opened,  and  the  beans 
contained  in  the  glutinous  sweet  acid  pulp  are 
allowed  to  ferment,  during  which  process  he 
outer  integument  comes  off  easily  and  falls. 
The  beans  are  finally  carefully  dried,  commonly 
in  the  sun,  sometimes  by  means  of  a  steam 
drying  shed.  If  the  sweating  process  is  car- 
ried too  far,  or  the  beans  during  drying  are 
wetted  by  rain,  they  blacken  and  are  much 
lowered  in  value.  These  blackened  beans  are 
sometimes  artificially  whitened.  _  Cacao  beans 
have  a  slightly  aromatic,  bitterish,  oily  taste, 
and,  when  bruised  or  heated,  an  agreeable  odor. 
(See  Am.  Drug.,  1897,  311:  also  Ph.  Ztg., 

19The' average  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  raw 
nJs^vflf:  Weigmann 
mi  Genussmittel.  3d  ed..  vol.  i  1019)  water 
7  03  per  cent.:  nitrogenous  matter.  14.1.'  per 
lent  -  tl  eol  roniine.  1.40  per  cent.;  fatty  matter 
Sao  Gutter).  45.57  per  cent.;  starch  and 
icacau  uluic  '  09 qq  ner  cent.:  crude 

other  carbohydrates,  per  ceui  , 

fibre  478  per  cent.;  pure  ash.  3  09  per  cent.. 
S  0  62Pper  cent.  The  coloring  matter  is 
nrobablv  the  result  of  chemical  change,  as  the 
£ih  Sedl T  are  white.  Theobromine  has  been 
fmnn  also  Si  the  shells  in  the  proportion  of 
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about  1  per  cent.  (A.  J.  P.,  1862,  509.)  The 
latter  impart  to  boiling  water  a  taste  analogous 
to  that  of  chocolate,  but  weaker,  and  are  used 
for  making  a  table  beverage. 

Theobromine  was  discovered  by  Woskre- 
sensky,  who  obtained  it  by  the  following 
method.  The  kernels  are  exhausted  with  water 
by  means  of  the  water  bath;  the  solution  is 
strained  through  linen,  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate,  and  filtered;  the  filtered  liquor  is  freed 
from  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evapo- 
rated; the  brown  residue  is  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  and  the  liquor  filtered  while  hot.  Upon 
cooling,  the  theobromine  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish-white  powder,  which  is  ren- 
dered colorless  by  repeated  crystallization.  Kel- 
ler obtained  it  still  purer  by  heating  the  powder 
between  two  watch  glasses,  by  which  a  brilliant 
white  sublimate  was  obtained.  According  to 
0.  Donker  and  C.  Treumann,  theobromine  is 
contained  not  only  in  the  cotyledons  but  also 
in  the  shells  of  the  cacao  seeds.  Four  kilos 
of  the  latter  yielded  13.5  Gm.  of  pure  theo- 
bromine. (A.  Pharm.,  July,  1878.)  Theobro- 
mine is  a  crystallizable  alkaloid,  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  the  acids,  very  bitter,  vola- 
tilizable  without  change,  freely  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  hot  water,  and  is  very 
closely  related  to  caffeine,  this  latter  being  the 
methyl  derivative  of  theobromine.  Its  formula 
is  C7H8N4O2.  It  has  been  converted  into  caf- 
feine by  Strecker,  and  afterwards  E.  Fis- 
cher (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1882,  p.  453)  obtained 
theobromine  from  xanthine,  C5H4N4O2,  which 
is  easily  obtained  from  the  guanine  of  guano, 
CeHsNsO,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  (See 
Theobromine,  Part  II. )  For  Emminger's  method 
of  determining  theobromine  in  cacao,  see  P.  J., 
1896,  289. 

Chocolate  is  differently  prepared  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  it  is  usually  made,  when  pure,  exclu- 
sively of  the  kernel  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate 
nuts,  which  are  first  roasted,  then  deprived  of 
their  shells,  and  lastly  reduced,  by  grinding 
between  heated  stones,  to  a  paste,  which  is 
moulded  into  oblong  cakes.  Not  unfrequently 
nee  flour  or  other  farinaceous  substance,  with 
butter  or  lard,  is  added,  but  these  must  be  con- 
sidered as  adulterations.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  sugar  is  generally  incorporated  with 
the  paste,  and  spices,  especially  cinnamon,  are 
often  added.  Vanilla  is  a  favorite  addition  in 
America,  France,  and  Spain.  Cacao,  wrongly 
called  cocoa,  is  often  sold  in  powder,  which"  is 
sometimes  mingled  with  other  ingredients,  such 
as  ground  rice,  barley  flour,  sugar,  etc.  Choco- 
late is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to 
powder  and  boiling  it  in  milk,  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  these  fluics.  In  this  state  it  is 
much  employed  as  a  drink  at  breakfast  and 
tea,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in 
dyspepsia.  It  is  also  a  good  article  of  diet 
tor  convalescents,  and  may  sometimes  be  given 
advantageously  as  a  mild  nutritive  drink  in 
acute  diseases.    Hagenbuch  examined  several 


commercial  brands  of  chocolate,  and  found  tha 
the  amount  of  fat  or  cacao  butter  present  vanei 
from  12  to  45.8  per  cent.  (A.  J.  P.,  1885, 
276.)  From  this  it  would  seem  that  manufac 
turers  do  not  uniformly  extract  the  fat  fror 
commercial  chocolate. 

Oil  of  Theobroma.    Cacao  Butter. — This 
the  fixed  oil  of  the  chocolate  nut.   It  is 
tracted  either  by  expression,  decoction,  or 
action  of  a  solvent.    Soubeiran  reeommenc 
that  the  seeds,  previously  ground,  be  mix 
with  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  water  a 
then  pressed  between  hot  plates  of  tinned  iro 
It  is  advisable  that  the  heat  should  not  excef 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  even  a  lower  he 
will  answer.    When  the  method  of  decoction 
used,  the  cacao  should  be  slightly  roasted 
fore  boiling.    As  a  solvent,  carbon  disulpki 
has  been  found  to  answer  well,  as  recommend 
in  the  preparation  of  the  expressed  oil  of  ni 
meg.  (See  Oleum  Myristicce.)  Upon  the  who 
the  method  of  expression  is  perhaps  pref  erab 
The  presence  of  water  in  the  ground  seeds 
said  greatly  to  facilitate  the  process.  The 
pressed  oil,  now  made  largely  in  Philadelph 
occurs  in  the  shape  of  oblong  cakes,  like  th< 
of  chocolate,  weighing  about  half  a  pound  ea 
It  is  "a  yellowish-white  solid,  having  a  fai 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  bland,  chocolate-like  tas 
Specific  gravity:  0.970  to  0.976  at  25°  C.  C 
F.).    Oil  of  Theobroma  should  be  brittle 
temperatures  below  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  sho 
melt  at  30°  to  35°  C.  (86°  to  95°  F.)  to  a  cl 
liquid.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chic 
form,  or  benzene;  also  soluble  in  100  parts 
cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  20  parts  of  boil 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  solutions  should  be  nem 
to  test  paper.    If  1  Gm.  of  Oil  of  Theobrc 
be  dissolved  in  3  Cc.  of  ether  in  a  test-tube 
a  temperature  of  17°  C.  (62.6°  P.),  and\ 
tube  frequently  plunged  into  water  at  0 
(32°  F.),  the  liquid  should  not  become  tui 
nor  deposit  white  flakes  in  less  than  three  n 
utes;  and  if  the  mixture  after  congealing 
again  brought  to  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  it  she 
gradually  form  a  perfectly  clear  liquid 
sence  of  wax,  stearin,  tallow,  etc.).  ■  U"J 
Theobroma,  saponified  by  alcoholic  potass 
hydroxide  T.S.,  should  show  a  sapomfiea 
value  of  188  to  195  (see  Part  III,  Test 
99).    If  0.8  Gm.  of  Oil  of  Theobroma  be 
solved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  250 
bottle  or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture 
equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  and  1. 
holic  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added,  and. 
after  standing  for  four  hours,  protected  ft 
light,  20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  be  ac 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  50  Cc.  ot  w  ■ 
on  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  te 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  an  10 1 
value  of  not  less  than  33  nor  more  thai;  i- 
should  be  obtained  (see  Part  III,  1**  I 
51)."  U.  S.  "A  yellowish-white  solid,  breai 
with  a  smooth  fracture;  odor  resembling  , 
of  cocoa;  taste  bland  and  agreeable;  tree 
rancidity.    It  softens  at  80°  F.  (26.6  UJ- 
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elts  at  temperatures  between  88°  and  93°  F. 

1°  and  33.9°  C).    If  1  gramme  be  dis- 
lved  in  3  cubic  centimetres  of  ether,  in  a  test- 
at  62°  or  63°  F.  (or  17°  C),  and  tbe 
be  placed  in  water  at  32°  F.  (0°  C), 
liquid  should  neither  become  turbid  nor 
posit  a  granular  mass  in  less  than  three  min- 
and  if  the  mixture  after  congealing  be 
posed  to  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.) 
should  gradually  afford  a  clear  solution 
bsence  of  other  fats)."   Br.    Cacao  butter 
nsists  chiefly  of  the  glycerides  of  stearic,  pal- 
,  and  lauric  acids,  and,  further,  of  small 
antities  of  the  glycerides  of  arachidic,  linolic, 
rmic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids.    The  per- 
Qtage  of  stearic  acid  obtainable  is  from  39.9 
40.6.   Kingzett  believes  it  to  contain  in 
dition  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  calls  theo- 
omic,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  formula 
4H128O2,  but  his  results  have  not  been  con- 
med  by  subsequent  investigators.    From  its 
proportion  of  stearin,  it  is  one  of  the 
fats  for  the  preparation  of  stearic  acid, 
is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with 
imal  fats,  which,  according  to  E.  Lamhofer, 
be  detected  by  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ire  cacao  butter  dissolves  entirely  in  ether  or 
troleum  benzin,  separating  out  in  minute 
anular  crystals  when  immersed  in  water  of 
C.  (32°  F.),  the  liquid  portion  remaining 
nsparent  for  30  or  40  minutes,  when  the 
lole  solidifies.    After  solidification,  if  the  oil 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  14.4°  C. 

F.),  it  will  redissolve  without  turbidity. 
J.  P.,  1877,  p.  238.)    G.  Ramsperger  con- 
ides,  as  the  result  of  much  experimentation, 
ether  affords  the  best  test  of  purity.  Dis- 
cing the  suspected  cacao  butter  in  2  parts 
ether,  if  it  become  turbid  after  standing 
form  on  spontaneous  evaporation  little  crys- 
or  grains  not  soluble  in  2  parts  of  ether 
common  temperature,  it  is  impure  and  should 
rejected. 

Butter  of  cacao  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
cosmetic  ointments,  and  in  pharmacy  for 
ating  pills,  and  preparing  suppositories.  For 
last  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  con- 
tence  and  blandness,  and  is  now  largely  con- 
ned.  It  was,  indeed  on  this  account  chiefly 
t  it  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
cia of  I86O.1    F.  Bringhurst  prepared  a 
salve  by  melting  together  28  ounces  of 
eao  butter,  4  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  a 
chm,  each,  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  benzoic 
d,  straining,  adding  perfuming  oils,  as  those 
rose,  bergamot,  and  bitter  almond,  in  suffi- 


Uafurra  Tallow. — This  is  a  fat  obtained  from  the 
t  of  a  tree,  Trichilia  emetica,  Vahl.,  Fam.  Meli- 
growing  in  Mozambique  and  the  islands  of 
aagascar  and  Bourbon,  and  bears  a  close  re- 
omnce  in  properties  to  cacao  butter.  The  kernel 
m  k  •  ls  described  as  of  the  size  of  the  cacao 
1 '  saving  the  same  characteristic  odor  when 
i!  *JaPd  a  Dltter  taste.  The  fatty  matter  is 
™  wy  boillng  the  kernels  in  water.  It  is  of 
on  '  Si°L  insistence,  less  fusible  than  tallow,  of 
eiiowisn  color  and  of  the  odor  of  cacao  butter.  It 
in  moreover,  with  that  substance  in  containing 
■n.  d  Palmltin,  and  yields  palmitic  acid  largely 
lfn  saponified.  (4.  J.  P.,  xxvili.  163.) 


cient  quantity,  and  finally,  when  nearly  cool, 
an  ounce  of  glycerin.  (A.  J.  P.,  July,  1867. 
p.  348.) 

Owing  to  its  great  insolubility,  pure  theo- 
bromine acts  very  slowly  and  uncertainly  upon 
the  animal  organism,  but  its  soluble  salts 
(notably  the  salicylate  of  sodium  and  theo- 
bromine -)  are  active  diuretics,  acting  desirably 
upon  the  secreting  tissue  and  have  been  much 
used  in  various  dropsies.  They  are  said  not 
to  irritate  the  kidneys,  and  have  been  highly 
commended  not  only  in  chronic  but  even  in 
acute  Bright's  disease.  Their  action  upon  the 
circulation  has  not  been  determined;  what  evi- 
dence we  have,  however,  indicates  that  large 
therapeutic  doses  have  no  effect  upon  the  blood 
pressure,  though  it  may  increase  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse.  The  toxic  dose  lowers  the  arterial 
pressure,  according  to  Bock,  by  a  direct  action 
upon  the  cardiac  muscle.  Usually  their  action 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  systemic  distur- 
bances, but  headache,  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  have  been  noticed  in 
various  cases,  and,  according  to  W.  Schmieden, 
haernaturia. 

Off.  Prep.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Carbolici,  Br.; 

Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici,  Br.;  Suppositoria 
Belladonna?,  Br.;  Suppositoria  Iodoformi,  Br.; 
Suppositoria  Morphina?,  Br.;  Suppositoria  Plumbi 
Composita,  Br. 

OLEUM  THYMI.  U.  S. 

OIL  OF  THYME 

(6'le-um  thy 'mi) 

"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Thymus  vulgaris  Linne  (Fam. 
Labiates),  and  containing,  when  assayed  by  the 
process  given  below,  not  less  than  20  percent.,  by 
volume,  of  phenols.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered,  amber-colored  bottles  in  a  cool 
place,  protected  from  light."    U.  £>■ 

Huile   volatile   de  Thym,   Fr    Cod  ;   Essence  de 
Thym,   Fr. ;  Oleum  Thyml,  P.  «■ .  Inymianoi. 
Esencia  de  tomillo,  Sp- 
in the  south  of  France  thyme  grows  wild  in 
great  abundance,  and  is  largely  collected  for 
distillation.    The  oil  is  taken  from  France  to 
England,  and  thence  reaches  this  country  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  origanum,  having, Hggj 
from  its  greater  cheapness,  been  substituted 
to  the  genuine  oil.    For  all  fe  p^ 
which  oil  of  origanum  was  used,  that  of  thyme 
is  not  less  useful,  and  is  more  agreeable. 

Thymus  vulgaris  is  a  very  common  plan t, 
indi-enous  to  Southern  Europe,  and  culti- 
vatedn  our  gardens.  It  possesses  a  subcam- 
nanulate  two-lipped  calyx,  villous  >n  the  throat : 
Sa  limb  tfeM  the  upper  erect  and 

,A  mixture  of  a  ^^l^^&ffX 
and  sodium  saHcylate  has  been  nitr         der  gohl„,e 

trade  name  of '''f/"'wei„h,  of  water  when  warmed. 
In  less  than  half  Its  w  eign  1  tDeobromine  ana 

Tt  should  contain  4M  i  Per  '.S 
38.1  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid. 
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einarginate,  the  lower  spreading,  three-cleft. 
It  is  a  low  under-shrub,  procumbent  at  the  base, 
with  ovate-linear,  revolute  leaves,  the  flowers 
in  a  whorled  spike.  The  herbaceous  portion, 
which  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  aromatic,  agree- 
able odor,  not  lost  by  drying,  and  a  pungent, 
aromatic,  camphoraceous  taste.  Its  active  con- 
stituent is  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
separate  by  distillation  with  water. 

The  oil,  as  prepared  in  the  south  of  France, 
is,  after  one  distillation,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  called  the  red  oil,  but  when  again 
distilled  is  colorless,  and  in  this  condition  is 
distinguished  as  the  white  oil.  Oil  of  thyme 
is  officially  described  as  "  a  colorless  liquid, 
having  a  strong  odor  of  thyme,  and  an  aro- 
matic, pungent,  afterwards  cooling  taste.  Spe- 
cific gravity:  0.900  to  0.930  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  It  is  slightly  laevogyrate ;  not  more  than 
— 3°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Oil  of  Thyme  is  soluble  in 
half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  also  in  1  to  2  volumes 
of  80  percent,  alcohol.  With  a  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.  it  yields  a  greenish-brown  color, 
which  changes  to  reddish.  If  1  Cc.  of  Oil  of 
Thyme  be  shaken  with  10  Cc.  of  hot  water, 
and,  after  cooling,  the  liquid  be  passed  through 
a  wet  filter,  the  filtrate  should  not  assume,  with 
a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  a  bluish  or 
violet  color  (absence  of  official  phenol)."  U.  S. 
The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  introduced  an  assay 
based  on  the  phenols  content  as  follows: 

Assay — "Introduce  20  Cc.  of  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  (1  in  20)  into  a  burette 
of  50  Cc.  capacity  (graduated  in  tenths). 
Add  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil  to  be  assayed,  stopper 
the  burette  with  a  well-fitting  cork,  shake  the 
mixture  thoroughly,  and  set  aside  for  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Drops  of  Oil  adhering 
to  the  side  of  the  burette  should  be  loosened 
by  tapping  and  rotating  the  burette.  After 
the  alkaline  solution  has  become  clear,  the 
volume  of  non-phenol  oil  remaining  (which 
should  measure  not  more  than  8  Cc.)  is  noted 
and  subtracted  from  the  10  Cc.  of  the  Oil 
originally  taken.  The  difference,  multiplied  by 
10,  mdicates  the  percentage  of  phenols  in  the 
Oil  U.  S.  According  to  Zeller,  one  pound 
oi.  the  fresh  herb  yields  45.7  grains  of  the  oil, 
of  the  dried  herb  38  grains.  The  oil,  as  found 
in  commerce,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
of  an  odor  recalling  that  of  thyme,  but  less 
agreeable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  stated  at  0.905,  but 
probably  varies,  as  the  oil  is  a  complex  body, 
rhe  more  volatile  portion,  that  coming  over 
below  180°  C.  (356°  F.)  in  distillation,  is  a  mix- 
VI™  0°£  °ymene,  CioHm,  boiling  at  175°  C. 

qoi  QF-)>and^'wewe>CioHi6,  boiling  at  161°  C. 
vf  •  )-  The  less  vo'atile  and  most  valu- 
able portion  is  chiefly  thymol,  CioH^O,  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  melting  at  50°  C.  (122°  F), 
and  possessing  a  pungent  taste.  (See  Thymol.) 
tarvacrol  is  also  present,  at  times  replacing 
part  or  all  of  the  thymol,  and  in  addition 
Imalool  and  bomyl  acetate  have  been  found  in 


small  amount.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897 
637.)  The  Oil  is  commonly  adulterated  wit! 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  white  oils  being  espe 
cially  impure.  The  presence  of  oil  of  tui 
pentine  according  to  Duyk  (J.  P.  A.,  189£ 
41)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  peasant 
place  in  the  body  of  the  still  as  a  foundatio 
for  the  herbs  a  layer  of  pine  and  fir  branche; 
According  to  both  Duyk  and  Kebler  {J.  P.  C 
5,  13,  593,  1886)  the  genuine  oil  of  thym 
should  contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  phenc 
bodies  and  as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  the  o 
of  thyme  based  upon  the  amount  of  phenc 
bodies  that  should  be  in  it,  Kebler  proposes  th 
following:  Partially  fill  a  100  Cc.  nitromete 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxidi 
then  introduce  10  Cc.  of  the  oil  to  be  examinee 
shaking  well  for  five  minutes,  and  finally  sel 
ting  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  drop 
adhering  to  the  nitrometer  can  be,  in  par 
loosened  by  rotating  or  tapping  the  nitromete: 
When  the  solution  has  become  clear  the  nor 
phenol  oil  can  readily  be  read  off  and  tb 
percentage  calculated.  See  the  official  assaj 
The  annual  production  of  oil  of  thyme  £ 
Grasse,  according  to  Fliickiger  (A.  J.  P.,  188' 
132),  amounted  to  40,000  kilogrammes.  A< 
cording  to  Camperdon,  in  doses  of  from  thre 
to  fifteen  grains  (0.2  to  1.0  Gm.),  oil  of  thyrr 
causes  mental  excitement,  and  is  a  valuab 
diffusible  stimulant  in  collapse.  It  is  certainl 
an  antiseptic.     (See  Thymol.) 

Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  Cc. 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Antisepticus,  U.  S. 


OLEUM  TIGLII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CROTON  OIL 

(o'le-um  tig'H-I) 

"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
Croton  Tiglium  Linne"  (Fam.  Euphorbiacea 
It  should  be  kept  in  small,  well-stoppere 
bottles,  and  should  be  handled  with  caution. 
U.  S.  "  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  c 
Croton  Tiglium,  Linn."  Br. 

Oleum  Crotonis,  Br. ;  Huile  de  Croton  Tigliur 
Fr.  Cod.;  Huile  de  Graines  de  Tilly,  Fr.;  Oleum  i.r 
tonis,  P.  a.;  Krotonol,  G.;  Olio  di  crotontlglto.  J' 
Aceite  de  croton  tiglio,  Aceite  de  grano  tigno,  a, 

Croton  Tiglium,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  5ic 
B.  &  T.  239— This  species  of  Croton  is  a  sma 
tree  or  shrub,  with  a  few  spreading  branche: 
bearing  alternate  petiolate  leaves,  which  ai 
ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  smooth,  of  a  dar' 
green  color  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  w 
neath,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at  tn 
base.  The  flowers  are  in  erect  terminal  « 
cemes,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  leaf, — the  lowj 
being  female,  the  upper  male,  with  sira* 
colored  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  capsun 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with  three  cells,  eac 
containing  a  single  seed.  ,, 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  i" 
Moluccas,  and  other  parts  of  India. 
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aded  by  an  acrid  purgative  principle,  prob- 
analogous  to  that  found  in  other  plants 
onging   to   the   family   of  Euphorbiaceae. 
phius  says  that  the  root  is  employed  in 
boyna,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  as  a 
tic  purge  in  dropsy,  and,  according  to  the 
author,  the  leaves  are  so  acrid  that  when 
ed  and  swallowed  they  excite  inflammation 
the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
d  is  said  in  small  doses  to  be  diaphoretic, 
arger,  purgative  and  emetic.    But  the  seeds 
the  most  active  part.    These  have  been 
used  in  India  as  a  powerful  purgative, 
were  employed  so  early  as  1630  in  Europe, 
ler  the  names  of  grana  Molucca  and  grana 
But  in  consequence  of  their  violent 
icts  they  fell  into  neglect,  and  had  ceased 
ie  ranked  among  medicines,  when,  at  a  com- 
tively  recent  period,  attention  was  again 
ed  to  them  by  the  writings  of  some  Eng- 
physicians  in  India.    They  are  now  im- 
ted  for  their  oil,  which  is  the  only  official 
duct  of  the  plant.    It  is  probable  that  most 
lot  all  of  the  Crotons  are  purgatives.  The 
of  the  Mexican  Croton  morifolius  is  said 
ie  mildly  purgative  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
lims  (0.12  to  0.2  Cc).    In  India,  under  the 
ae  of  Kowli  seeds  (Kuli  seeds),1  are  used 
am  beans,  which  have  been  referred  by 
horities  to  the  Croton  oblongifolius,  Roxb., 
'  also  to  the  C.  persimilis,  Mull.-Arg.  (See 
Rev.,  Oct.  1896.) 

hese  seeds  are  rather  larger  than  a  grain  of 
ee,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  extremities,  with 
faces,  the  external  considerably  more  con- 
than  the  internal,  separated  from  each 
er  by  longitudinal  ridges,  and  each  divided 
a  similar  longitudinal  ridge,  so  that  the 
ile  seed  presents  an  irregular  quadrangular 
ire.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  coffee  grain,  their 
rnal  surface  is  flat,  with  a  longitudinal 
ove,  owing  to  the  presence  of  only  two  seeds 
the  capsule,  the  groove  being  produced  by 
central  column  or  axis.    The  shell  is  cov- 
1  with  a  soft,  yellowish-brown  epidermis, 
eath  which  the  surface  is  black  and  smooth, 
i  as  the  epidermis  is  often  partially  re- 
ed by  friction  during  their  carriage,  the 
Is  as  they  come  to  us  are  frequently  mottled, 
sometimes  nearly  black.    The  kernel  or 
leus  is  yellowish  brown,  and  abounds  in 
in  India  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  use 
submitting  them  to  slight  torrefaction,  by 
eh  the  shell  is  rendered  more  easily  separa- 
>  In  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  (0.065  or 
Gm.)  the  kernel  purges  severely. 

'MnV|lSe^,s  reBph  a  length  of  two  and  one-tenth 
'  nf  li  w  J1  °t  one  aml  two-tenths  Cm.,  a  thiek- 
i  i  mf  i  inths  Cm-  ovate,  having  pointed  ends 
a  marked  caruncle.    The  outer  side  shows  the 
ihVrti^?'n.c.rusty  seed  coat  with  irregular  rough 
«Vi»,.m   iStrLpes;  the  cross-section  shows  a  large 
w wt .  a  ?     e  mldd|e  the  embrvo  of  considerable 
on utJ,        cotyledons.    Besides  the  fatty  oil  and 
na  lv   '       ,  cells  of  the  endosperm  show  iongi- 
mSLZS?  lar£e  aleurone  grains,  which  contain 
Bert  i  r'l  number  of  small  globoids  ana  badly 
crystalloids. 


The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds,  previously  deprived  of  the  shell.  It 
may  also  be  separated  by  decoction  in  water, 
or  by  the  action  of  ether,  or  carbon  disulphide, 
which  dissolves  the  oil  and  leaves  it  behind 
when  evaporated.2  Guibourt  recommends,  after 
the  first  expression,  to  digest  the  residue  with 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  48.8°  to  60°  C. 
(120°  to  1400  F.),  and  then  submit  it  to  a 
new  expression.  The  alcohol  is  to  be  separated 
by  distillation  from  the  oil,  which  is  then  to 
be  mixed  with  the  first  product.  Great  care  must 
be  used,  during  this  distillation,  to  prevent  blis- 
tering the  unprotected  skin  of  the  operator. 

Properties. — The  seeds  consist  of  64  per  cent, 
of  kernel  and  36  of  envelope.  From  the  seeds 
imported  into  England,  about  22  per  cent,  of 
oil  is  obtained  by  simple  expression.  Guibourt, 
by  his  process,  obtained  52  per  cent,  from  the 
kernels,  equivalent  to  about  35  per  cent,  from 
the  seeds.  Croton  oil  consists  chiefly  of  the 
glycerides  of  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic,  lauric, 
and  oleic  acids.  There  are  also  present,  in  the 
form  of  glycerin  ethers,  the  more  volatile  acids, 
as  formic,  acetic,  isobutyric,  and  isovalerianie 
acids.  The  volatile  part  of  the  acid  yielded  by 
croton  oil  contains,  moreover,  an  acid  of  the 
oleic  series,  named  by  Geuther  and  Frohch 
tiglic  or  tiglinic  acid,  C5H8O2.  It  is  isomeric 
with  angelic  acid,  but  the  melting  points  (an- 
gelic acid  45°  C.,  tiglic  acid  64°  C.)  and  the 
boiling  points  (angelic  acid  185°  G,  tighc  acid 
198.5°  C.)  differ.  Crotonic  acid,  C4H6O2,  was 
thought  by  Schlippe  to  be  present,  but  later 
investigation  does  not  confirm  the  statement. 
Crotonol,  announced  by  Schlippe  as  the  vesi- 
cating principle  of  the  oil,  has  likewise  been 
found  only  by  the  discoverer. 

In  1S23  John  Nimmo  of  Glasgow,  iound 
that  about  45  per  cent,  of  croton  oil  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  the  insoluble  55  per  cent,  being 
inert.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the 
percentage  of  soluble  portion  varies  greatly. 
(See  also  below.)  According  to  Semer,  con- 
firmed by  Binz,  Robert,  and  others  i1  increases 
with  the  age,  freshly  expressed  oil  containing 
only  20  per  cent,,  oil  over  four  years  old  60  per 
cent.    In  this  soluble  portion  Buchheim  found 

1  Extraction  by  c ffter.-Having  ^,^tl^indfor1nr]iCa 

percolation  tube,  and  >3   Meti  er  hv  means 

ofa'  LTerK^nd  %SSTS2  "mattg  W  (/• 

bruised    are    ntroduced    into    a  doii .   ,  „ 
SSSTth.tr   weight   of  carbon   ^ulph^d.    well  rec 
tified;  the  mixture  Is  /"owed  to  s tana.  (hpn 
quent  agitation,  for  24  hours 1.  od.  The 

poured  upon  a  cloth  ai  d  ra  'o'V  nit<:  wplpnt 
residue  is  similarly  treated  ^  Jfter  standing 
of  the  disulphide.  and  "M^^tKs  aJ? mtMd. 
fore.  The  products  t^nnSef  an™flnally  submitted 
then  filtered  in  a  covered  ™nnel,  ana  »  I 
to  distillation,  by  means  °£  *  ffS"  D%V  C.  (W 
r^VVT-  TKsulpbide  'should"*  recovered  by 
2oVdInsinFg>  Tahpo  'i    a  refrigerate*  receive,^ The 

inured 

fnto  a  bottle  and  closely  stoppered.  (J.  P-  C  ser.. 
xxxi.  28.) 
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an  acid,  crotonolic  acid  or  crotonoleic  acid,1 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  active  principle. 
It  is  an  oily  substance,  readily  decomposable, 
having  the  character  of  a  weak  acid,  and  form- 
ing various  salts.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  extremely  irritant  to  the  skin  and 
the  mucous  membrane.  As  pointed  out  in  1889 
by  Stillmark  and  Kobert,  croton  seeds  contain 
one  or  more  toxic  albuminoids,  which  have  been 
especially  studied  under  the  name  of  crotin  by 
Elfstrand.2  Dunstan  and  Boole  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  London,  Ixiii.,  1895)  found  that  croton- 
oleic acid,  prepared  by  the  method  of  Kobert 
and  Hirscheydt,  is  a  mixture  of  inactive  oily 
acids  and  a  resinous  substance  having  extraor- 
dinary power  as  a  vesicant,  for  which  they 
have  proposed  the  name  of  croton  resin,  assign- 
ing to  it  the  empirical  formula  C13H18O4,  and 
the  molecular  formula  (Ci3Hi804)2,  or 
C26Hss08.  It  is  described  as  a  hard,  pale  yel- 
low resin,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  ben- 
zene, but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  It  is  neither  a  glyceride,  a 
ketone,  nor  an  aldehyde. 

Croton  oil,  as  found  in  commerce,  varies 
greatly  in  color,  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark 
reddish  brown.  That  imported  from  India  is 
usually  pale,  that  expressed  in  Europe  dark, 
like  the  deepest-colored  sherry.  Its  consistence 
is  rather  viscid,  and  is  increased  by  time.  Its 
odor  is  faint,  but  peculiar,  its  taste  hot  and 
acrid,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  disagreeable  sen- 
sation which  continues  for  many  hours.  It  is 
officially  described  as  "  a  pale  yellow  or  brown- 
ish-yellow, somewhat  viscid,  and  slightly  fluo- 
rescent liquid,  having  a  slight  fatty  odor,  and  a 
mdd,  oily,  afterwards  acrid  and  burning  taste 
(great  caution  is  necessary  in  tasting).  When 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  rubefaction, 
or  a  pustular  eruption.  Specific  gravity :  0.935 
to  0.950  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  reddens  blue 
litmus  paper  moistened  with  alcohol.  When 
fresh  it  is  soluble  in  from  55  to  60  parts  of 
alcohol,  the  solubility  increasing  by  age;  freely 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide, 
and  in  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  When  gently 
heated  with  twice  its  volume  of  absolute  alco- 
hol, it  forms  a  clear  solution  from  which  the 
Croton  Oil  should  separate  on  cooling.  If  to  2 
Cc.  of  Croton  Oil  1  Cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  1  Cc.  of  water  be  added,  and  the  mixture 

f.L?r0<0?2te<c  a?id  may   be   readily    prepared  by 

with  ngw6  P?'"0*  of  ?roton  oil  soluble  &  alcohS 
with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  baryta  in  a  water 

Sw-fflSmSP  2?  Stiff  WhUe  paste  *E*  forms  w  X 
cold  distilled  water  to  remove  excess  of  baryta  and 
barium  compounds  with  acetic,  butyric,  and  t  telle 
acids  repeatedly  treating  with  water,  and  lastly 
ofea? Tn Tth  fber{  1hich ™lakes  UP  onl>  the  barium 
m  h?^fn°,to,nole?.te-  The  crotonoleate  is  sepa- 
™r»f?,i.  disso'v'nS  tout  in  alcohol,  decomposing 
ron?2Kfnly  ™t!V«lpburic  acid,  and  the  solution 
containing  the  free  acids  carefully  evaporated 
See  also  Robert's  Arbeiten,  1890,  p.  30.  evaP°ratea- 
inc  nhnn*  i?l1described  as  a  yellowish  powder,  yield- 
ed nr?J=I  2\  pe/  cent  of  ash-  soluble  in  water, 
that  PthTeSSed  °J  sucn  ,actIve  poisonous  properties 
s  from  n  ^b°fUtann^us^  letnal  dose  for  the  rabbit 
blond  nl05  ,t0  0  08  Gm;  per  kil°-  »  attacks  the 
svstem  ?,so,ej  as  we"  as  the  centric  nervous 
ml  ««„aj  %  ,nde?di  Prpbably  affects  all  protoplasm. 
(On  feome  Toxic  Albumins,  Upsala,  1897.) 


vigorously  shaken,  it  should  not  solidify  eithi) 
completely  or  partially,  after  standing  for  01 
or  two  days  (absence  of  other  non-drying  oils: 
Croton  Oil  saponified  by  alcoholic  potassiu 
hydroxide  T.S.  should  show  a  saponificatw, 
value  of  from  212  to  218  (see  Part  III,  Te 
No.  99).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  Croton  Oil  be  di 
solved  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  250  ( 
bottle  or  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture 
equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.  aij 
alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  added,  and 
after  standing  for  four  hours,  protected  frc 
light,  20  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  be  add 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  50  Cc.  of  wat 
on  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  teni 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  an  iodi 
value  of  not  less  than  102  nor  more  than  1 
should  be  obtained  (see  Part  III,  Test  I 
51)."  U.  S. 

"  Specific  gravity  0.940  to  0.960.  Entir 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.    Freely  soluble 
ether  and  chloroform.    An  alcoholic  solut: 
should  not  redden  moistened  blue  litmus  paj. 
If  to  2  cubic  centimetres  1  cubic  centimetre 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  1  of  water  be  add 
and  the  mixture  be  shaken  vigorously,  it  sho 
not  solidify,  either  completely  or  partially, 
only  thicken  slightly,  after  standing  for  \ 
days  (absence  of  other  non-drying  oils)." 
The  oil  is  wholly  soluble  in  ether  and  oil 
turpentine.    Its  relations  to  pure  alcohol  di 
somewhat  with  the  variety  of  the  oil.  That 
tained  by  expression  in  England  was  formi 
wholly  and  readily  soluble,  but,  according 
Harold  Senier,  the  croton  oil  now  prodi: 
acts  towards  alcohol  as  do  foreign  oils  (P. 
3d  ser.,  xiv.  704),  forming  a  solution  wl 
is  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  w 
the  India  or  pale  oil  forms  an  opaque  mixt 
which  becomes  clear  and  uniform  upon  b< 
heated,  but  separates  on  standing  into 
portions,  one  consisting  of  alcohol  somev 
diminished  in  bulk,  the  other  of  the  oil  co 
spondingly  increased  in  bulk  by  retainin 
portion  of  the  alcohol.    It  is  probable  that 
difference  in  color,  and  in  their  relations 
alcohol,  between  the  India  and  English  oils  ) 
be  owing  to  a  change  in  the  kernels  from  h 
kept,  and  to  the  age  of  the  oil.    It  is  kn 
that  croton  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  0 
fixed  oils.    In  the  Br.  Pharm.  of  1864  it 
given  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  oil  expre 
from  the  imported  seeds,  that  when  agit, 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  ge 
heated  it  forms  a  clear  solution,  from  w, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  oil  separates 
cooling;  but  the  statement  is  asserted  tc 
untrue  of  the  English  expressed  oil,  tM 
correct  of  the  imported.   The  test  was  intel 
to  detect  the  presence  of  castor  oil,  w 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  alcohol  and  thus  c 
sion  a  diminution  of  the  bulk.    It  has 
omitted  in  the  present  British  Pharmacopo 

*  Maisch  detected  croton  oil  in  any  mixtureJ>J 
following  plan.    The  suspected  oil  ts  a 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  or 
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|See  U.  S.  official  test,  page  886.)  For  tests  for 
roton  oil,  including  iodine  and  acid  numbers, 
|je  Ph.  Rev.,  1897,  113. 
According  to  M.  Burrough,  who  was  for 
|ime  time  in  India,  much  of  the  oil  there  pre- 
tred  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  Jatropha 
\urcas,  or  Curcas  purgans,  the  so-called  Barba- 
>s  nuts.    This  oil,  though  weaker  than  the 
jnuine,  was  said  by  Burrough  to  be  an  effi- 
pnt  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  drops 
.15  or  0.2  Cc).   Hamilton  states  that  croton 
[3ds  are  afforded  by  Croton  pavana,  growing 
Ava  and  Bengal,  and  probably  a  portion  of 
[b  croton  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
;se  seeds.    These  facts  may  explain  some  of 
|?  discrepancies  which  have  been  observed  in 
effects  of  the  oil. 

ises. — Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  drastic  pur- 
Itive,  in  large  doses  apt  to  excite  vomiting 
Id  severe  griping  pains,  and  capable,  if  im- 
jderately  taken,  of  producing  fatal  effects, 
acts  with  great  rapidity,  frequently  evacu- 
ig  the  bowels  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  gen- 
jlly  exciting  a  rumbling  sensation  in  half  that 
I'iod.   It  possesses  also  great  advantage  in 
minuteness  of  the  dose,  on  account  of  which 
hay  frequently  be  given  when  we  should  fail 
jh  more  bulky  medicines,  as  in  mania,  coma, 
|l  the  cases  of  children.    A  drop  placed  on 
tongue  of  a  comatose  patient  will  generally 
'■rate.    Though  long  used   in   India,  and 
»wn  for  two  centuries  to  the  Dutch  physi- 
<|is,  it  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  about 
when  it  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Jwell.   It  is  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of 
minate  constipation,  in  which  it  often  }iro- 
(^es  the  happiest  effects  after  the  failure  of 
ir  medicines,  but  it  may  also  be  advan- 
tftously  used  in  almost  all  cases  in  which 
iterful  and  speedy  purging  is  demanded,  es- 
11  ally  where  an   irritation   of  the  gastric 
'jous  membrane  and  a  derivative  action  are 
<Ired.   The  seeds  are  said  to  have  been  used 
slessfully  in  India,  in  amenorrhcea.  Applied 
p|rnally,  the  oil  produces  inflammation  of 
I  skin,  attended   with    pustular  eruption, 
■  I  lias  been  used  in  this  way  in  rheumatism, 
St,  neuralgia,  glandular  and  other  indolent 
Swings,  and  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  dis- 
%{■       snoviW  be  diluted  with  three  parts 
^Jlive  oil,  soap  liniment,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
convenient  vehicle,  and  applied  as  a  lini- 
twice  or  oftener  in  twenty-four  hours, 
'times  the  insusceptibility  of  the  skin  is 
as  to  require  its  application  undiluted. 
|oil  may  also  be  applied  externally,  in  the 
°|  ?  Poster,  made  by  incorporating  one 
of  it  with  four  parts  of  lead  plaster. 
I'd  by  a  very  gentle  heat.    Sometimes  it 
Mjai-s  to  produce  inflammation  in  parts  dis- 


til 

'sltn-o'J'3'?  the  SOI«tioti,  having  been  separated, 
11  linn  ii  v.with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
till,"0'1  be  present.,  its  acrid  principle  will  rise 
stlrt  f  t?oe  in  tlle  form  of  an  oi|.  which  when 
"Inn  •  skin  wU1  Produce  the  peculiar  eruptive 
8c|on  excited  by   croton   oil.     (A.   J.   P.,  1860, 


tant  from  those  to  which  it  was  directly  applied. 
It  has  been  said  that  four  drops,  used  ex- 
ternally by  friction  around  the  umbilicus,  will 
produce  a  purgative  effect,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Barlai  of  Tuscany,  who  states  that  it  is  only 
when  the  oil  is  applied  to  the  skin  divested  of 
the  cuticle  that  it  will  operate  upon  the  bowels. 
Ncevus  has  been  cured  by  the  introduction  of 
croton  oil  into  the  little  tumor  by  means  of 
needles.1  The  oil  is  most  conveniently  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  pill.  A  safe  and  con- 
venient plan  is  to  make  two  drops  into  four 
pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  to  give  one 
every  hour  until  they  operate.  The  oil  may  also 
be  given  hi  capsules,  cachets,  or  emulsion. 

Crotonoleic  acid  has  been  shown  by  Robert 
to  be  a  very  active  irritant  poison,  much  more 
harsh  and  severe  in  its  influence  than  croton  oil 
itself.  Hirscheydt  has  found  that  its  salts  in- 
jected into  the  blood  are  extremely  powerful 
depressants  to  the  circulation.  It  has  appeared 
in  commerce,  but  after  trial  has  been  found  by 
Hirscheydt  to  act  badly  as  a  practical  remedy. 
It  probably  also  varies  greatly  in  purity.  Ten 
milligrammes  were  found  by  Hirscheydt  to  be 
very  uncertain  hi  their  purgative  effect,  while 
large  doses  commonly  produced  excessive  gas- 
trointestinal irritation.  The  superiority  of 
croton  oil  over  the  acid  probably  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  acid  exists  in  it  chiefly  hi  com- 
bination with  glycerin,  and  that  this  crotonoleic 
glyceride  acts  with  comparative  kindness  be- 
cause of  the  slow  decomposition  and  setting 
free  of  the  acid  which  occur  in  the  intestines. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  as  a  corollary 
that  old,  acid  croton  oil  must  be  more  irritant 
than  the  fresher  and  nearly  neutral  oil.  Robert 
has  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  actual  trial, 
and  asserts  that  the  neutral  oil  should  always 
be  preferred  in  practice,  and  that  the  acid  oil, 
which  is  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia, 
should  be  rejected.  _  . 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  minims  (O.Od  to 
0.12  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  Crotonis,  Br. 

OPII  PULVIS.  U.  S. 

POWDERED  OPIUM 

(6'pM  pul'vls) 

"  Opium  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 85°  C.  (185°  F.)  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  Powdered  Opium  for  pharmaceutica 
and  medicinal  purposes,  when  assayed  by  the 
process  given  under  Opium,  should  }ield  not 

spreading  of  croton  oi  beyond  »  nui  ^ 
Limousin  prepared  crayons  by  meiung  v 

ss. -war  ffi  s&tSrws  vruw; 
ssurvs  s&s :** 

„,„  ot  .boot  8  or  »  ">"  ;»««"  tiem  Iro» 

be    covered    with    tin    ion  i 
change.    (AT,  if.,  May,  18.7.) 
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less  than  12  percent,  nor  more  than  12.5  per- 
cent, of  crystallized  morphine.  Powdered 
Opium  of  a  higher  percentage  may  be  brought 
within  these  limits  by  admixture  with  Powdered 
Opium  of  a  lower  percentage  or  powdered  sugar 
of  milk  in  proper  proportions."  U.  S. 

Poudre  d'Opium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Opiumpulver,  G. ;  Polvo 
de  opio,  Sp. 

The  strength  of  powdered  opium  has  been 
altered  in  the  last  revision,  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
requiring  that  it  should  yield  not  less  than  13 
nor  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  crystallized  mor- 
phine when  assayed  by  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  pro- 
cess. The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  requires  that  it 
shall  yield  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  nor  more 
than  12.5  per  cent,  of  crystallized  morphine.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  range  has  been  reduced 
and  figures  lowered,  but  the  assay  process  is  now 
more  rigid  and  a  purer  morphine  is  demanded. 
For  assay  and  preparations  see  pp.  903,  910. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  grain  (0.032  to  0.065 
Gin.). 

OPIUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OPIUM 

(o'pi-tim) 

"  The  concrete  milky  exudation  obtained  by 
incising  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somnif- 
erum Linne  (Fam.  Papaveracece),  and  yield- 
ing, in  its  normal,  moist  condition,  not  less 
than  9  percent,  of  crystallized  morphine  when 
assayed  by  the  process  given  below."  U.  S.  ( See 
page  903.)  "The  juice  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somnif- 
erurn,  Linn.,  inspissated  by  spontaneous  evap- 
oration. Any  suitable  variety  of  opium  may 
be  employed  as  a  source  of  Tincture  of  Opium 
and  Extract  of  Opium  of  the  respective  official 
alkaloidal  strengths,  provided  that  when  dry 
it  contains  not  less  than  7§  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous morphine;  but,  when  otherwise  used 
for  officially  recognized  purposes,  opium  must 
be  of  such  a  strength  that  when  dried,  and  pow- 
dered, the  powder  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.) 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  moisture,  and  the  product 
tested  by  the  appended  method,  such  dry  powder 
shall  yield  not  less  than  9-J  per  cent.,  and  not 
more  than  10J  per  cent.,  of  anhydrous  mor- 
phine. Opium  yielding  when  dried  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine  may  be 
diluted  to  that  percentage  with  any  opium  con- 
taining when  dry  between  1\  and'  10  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  morphine,  or  with  Milk  Sugar." 
Br. 

xi,oh'11I"yma^  r'ap!lveris-  Meconium.  Succus  Thebaicus 
T^alca;  Opium    Fr.  Cod.;  Opium.  P.  G.  •  Mohn- 

5E&H£PPl?i/V  ^  Affloni-  Turk.  ;  Vf  yool, 

Arab.;  Staeerlkhaskash,  Pers.;  rjfeem,  Hindost 

Opium  is  generally  believed  to  be  derived 
exclusively  from  Papaver  somniferum,  though 
every  species  of  poppy  is  capable  of  yielding  it 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  some  authors 
assert  that  Papaver  orientale  is  its  real  source. 


The  United  States,  British,  and  French  Pti 
macopceias  recognize  only  the  first-mentio.i 

species. 

Papaver  somniferum,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  51 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1147;  B.  &  T.  18.— Til 
are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  of  will 
the  two  most  prominent  are  distinguished  w 
the  titles  of  the  white  and  the  black  pop  1 
derived  from  the  color  of  their  seeds.  I  s 
the  former  (var.  P.  album,  DC.)  which  is 
ally  described  as  the  proper  opium  plant.  .  j3 
white  poppy  is  annual,  with  a  roundish,  smc  {, 
erect,  glaucous,  often  branching  stem,  usiw 
rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  but  somet  is 
five  or  even  six  feet  in  favorable  situat: 
The  leaves  are  large,  variously  lobed 
toothed,  and  alternately  disposed  on  the  s 
which  they  closely  embrace.  The  flowers 
terminal,  very  large,  and  of  a  white  or  si 
gray  color.  In  India  they  appear  in  Febri 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  not  ea 
than  June,  July,  or  August.  The  caly 
smooth  and  composed  of  two  leaves,  which 
when  the  petals  expand.  These  are_  us| 
four  in  number,  but  there  is  a  variety  in  \j 
the  flower  is  double.  The  ovary  is  smooth 
globular,  supports  a  radiated  stigma,  ar 
surrounded  by  numerous  short  and  slendei 
ments,  with  erect,  oblong,  compressed  anl 
The  capsule  is  smooth  and  glaucous,  rou| 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  some 
flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  cro: 
with  the  persistent  stigma,  the  diverging 
ments  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
the  summit.  It  contains  numerous  rc| 
white  seeds,  which  when  perfectly  ripe  e 
through  small  openings  beneath  the  st 
In  the  black  poppy,  the  flower,  though 
times  white,  is  usually  violet-colored  or  rej  he 
capsule  somewhat  smaller  and  more  glo 
and  the  seeds  of  a  brown  or  blackish  col<» 

All  parts  of  the  poppy  contain  a 
opaque,  narcotic  juice,  but  the  leaves,  an 
by  Blondeau,  yielded  none  of  the  active 
ciples  by  which  opium  is  characterized. 
C,  vii.  214.)  It  is  in  the  capsule  that  the  fee 
most  abounds  and  the  virtues  of  the  But 
chiefly  reside.  Hence  this  part  is  soni(  ies 
employed  medicinally.  (See  Papaver 
seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  propertie: 
are  even  used  as  food.  The  Romans  em\ 
them  in  the  preparation  of  various  da 
They  abound  with  a  bland  oil,  called  coi 
cially  poppy  seed  oil,  which  may  be  est 
by  expression.  It  is  of  a  straw-yellow 
without  odor,  and  of  a  pleasant  almond 
It  is  without  narcotic  properties,  and  mu 
sembles  olive  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  wnic 
an  adulterant  of  which  it  is  very  largelj 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  aW 
gealing  point,  thickening  only  at  J- 
(5°  F.)  and  solidifying  at  —20°  C.  (  -* 
The  black  variety  is  specially  used  tor  i 
pression  of  oil,  as  its  culture  is  easiei 
the  oil  percentage  in  both  varieties  is 
cally  the  same,  ranging  between  50  ana 
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As  the  oil  cake  generally  retains  about 
per  cent,  of  the  oil,  the  yield  by  expression 
from  42  to  50  per  cent.   Poppy  oil  contains 
glycerides  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids, 
ether  with  those  of  linolic,  linolenic,  and 
acids.    Of  the  liquid  fatty  acids,  linolic 
istitutes  about  65  per  cent.,  oleic  30  per 
and  linolenic  5  per  cent.    Myristic  and 
ic  acid  seem  to  be  absent.     The  oil  is 
article  of  much  importance  on  the  conti- 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
•many,  where  it  is  employed  for  culinary 
pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  painting  and 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  in  other  ways, 
substitute  for  olive  oil.    The  poppy  does 
appear  to  elaborate  the  milky  fluid  in 
ch  its  narcotic  properties  reside  before  a 
ain  period  of  its  growth,  for  we  are  told 
in  Persia,  the  young  plants  which  are 
led  up  to  prevent  too  thick  a  crop,  are  used 
potherbs,  and  the    ^kuv    of  the  Greeks, 
eh  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Pa- 
er  somniferum,  is  said  by  Hippocrates  to 
i  been  nutritive. 

Though  generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
this  species  of  poppy  grows  -wild  in  the 
h  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  whither 
eeds  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  at 
ry  early  period.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
ent  Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
rden  plant.  It  is  at  present  cultivated  very 
nsively  in  India,  Persia,  China,  and 
itie  Turkey,  for  opium,  and  in  certain  parts 
urope  chiefly  for  its  seeds.  Attempts  have 
made  both  in  Europe1  and  the  United 
es  to  produce  opium  from  the  poppy,  but 
^ugh  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  product, 
mercial  success  has  not  been  and  prob- 
never  will  be  achieved  in  America  be- 
e  of  the  cost  of  labor.  A  very  good  quai- 
nt opium  is  said  to  have  been 'produced  in 
raha.  (See  Australian  Journal  of  Phar- 
I,  Nov.  1887.) 

jaifiv»L  atltempts  have  been  made  In  England 
mmerrln w.f?oppy>  ,aU  of  which  have  resulted 
r^rtmni  TrluJFe-~<For  particulars,  see  Seven- 
81  -n,?  U-  S'  D-;  also  Edi»>>-  PMI-  Journ,, 
rat.  ™f  sai?e  may  be  sa'd  °f  the  attempts  to 
d  sltSfl  h  France,  whicn  have  apparently 
th£  «  ,he  death  of  Aubergier,  who  devoted 
so?  ia?ud  r5onTev  t0  the  subject.  (For  partle- 
sX  nf  ^Ked-  H:,  S-  D-  also  p-  J-  xv.  693.) 
f  '  „   the  prohibitions  of  the  Imperial  govern- 

he  lnP™«  ctl.on  Pi  opium  is  said  t0  be  greatly 
Jv\Z T  ,ln,  China-    the   cultivation   of  the 
378  )  h  better  tnan  tnat  01  wheat.   (P.  J.. 

ice8d5,nnT,',Jl0b!.rtion  of  Campbell  Co..  Virginia. 
Graham*^  Whlch  ylelded  t0  the  analysis  of 
^raname  4  per  cent,  of  morphine,  besides  nar- 

;ssee    nr'ni"  J867'  p-  50-)     H-  Black  of  Bolivar. 
*  ob'ta?nedU?ndo  an   opium    from    which   E.  S. 
1868  /     in    i o,Poer  cent  of  morphine.  (Ibid., 
ed  hv  th„  \  }°®°    considerable    interest  was 
Qowever    nlatemeDuts  of  W-  C-  Wilson,  which 
14th  anrt'iPf^  by   Procter  to  be  Incorrect, 
been  X,  5tS  e,ds'  U-  S-  D  >     Very  fine  opium 
reen  produced   by   J.    H.    Flint    of  California 
hke  "(S'i,p'.-    5)  :  also  in  Minnesota,  bv  E. 
»»»<«    1SRR  \UV°?S,  DeP-  P*arm.  University  of 
>»  w'eSchkp)-thbUl,^  the  option  both  of  Flint 
able  Drni,ept!be  hIgh  Pr'<*  of  labor  forbids  the 
in  ae?onnri?\,of^plum  ln  the  United  States. 
i  k.  i I    isnl  0oo*Nort,b  Carolina  opium,  see  Proc. 

■    *  ?h  t  219604  a4S3V-       P  '  1896'  435  !  alS° 


The  opinion  that  a  hot  climate  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciples has  the  support  of  Guibourt  (J.  P.  C, 
Sept.  1867,  p.  222),  and  would  seem  to  be 
established  by  the  facts  that  the  opium  of 
Anatolia  is  richer  in  morphine  than  that  of 
the  much  hotter  regions  of  Bengal  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that,  while  Smyrna  opium  seldom 
yields  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  morphine,  that 
produced  in  the  north  of  France  yields  from  20 
to  24  per  cent.  (Bussy,  Ibid.,  p.  221.) 

Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsule  of  the 
poppy  in  a  manner  almost  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Dioseorides  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  A  few  days  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
from  the  flower,  when  the  capsule  is  approach- 
ing maturity,  horizontal  incisions  into  the  cap- 
sule are  made,  usually  with  a  several-bladed 
knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  the 
cavity.  The  white  juice  which  exudes  is  al- 
lowed to  harden  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it 
is  scraped  off  by  means  of  a  large,  blunt  knife, 
a  portion  of  the  epidermis  of  the  capsule  being 
removed  and  constituting  about  six  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  product.  In  some  places  the 
poppy-head  yields  opium  but  once,  but  in 
Persia  and  probably  other  very  hot  countries 
the  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three  times 
after  periods  of  rest.  The  quality  of  the 
product  depends  largely  upon  the  weather;  if 
this  is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  juice  will  be  scanty 
and  very  thick,  but  if  the  weather  is  moist 
the  product  will  be  larger  but  more  aqueous. 
After  gathering,  the  poppy  juice  is  worked  up 
into  opium  in  a  manner  which  differs  in  dif- 
ferent producing  countries.  An  opium-like 
substance  has  been  in  past  times,  and  perhaps 
even  is  at  present  in  some  districts,  produced 
by  making  an  aqueous  extract  from  the  nearly 
ripe  capsules  of  the  poppy.  According  to  the 
writings  of  Dioseorides  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  both  processes  of  producing 
the  drug  from  the  poppy  capsule.  The  term 
bniov,  derived  from  67roc,  juice,  they  applied 
to  the  substance  procured  by  incisions,  which 
answers  precisely  to  the  modern  opium.  The 
inspissated  expressed  juice  they  called  firiKuvtov, 
from  (iTjuuv,  the  name  of  the  plant. 

Commercial  History. — Commerce  is  supplied 
with  opium  chiefly  from  Hindostan,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.1  Immense  quanti- 
ties are  produced  in  the  Indian  provinces  of 
Bahar  and  Benares,  and  in  the  more  interior 
province  of  Malwa.  The  opium  of  Hindostan 
is  distributed  extensively  through  continental 
and  insular  India,  where  it  is  habitually  em- 
ployed as  a  narcotic-stimulant.  Great  quanti- 
ties are  also  sent  to  China,  into  which  it  finds 
an  easy  entrance,  notwithstanding  prohibitory 
laws.2    Much  was  formerly  imported  by  the 


1  For  an  elaborate  account  of  methods  of  opium 
production  in  India,  see  P.  J-,  vol.  xx.  178.  also 
in  Turkev  aDd  Asia  Minor,  see  J.  P.  C  3e  s£r..  xiil. 
105  -  "  ft"  March.  1854;  A.  J.  P.,  1863.  362;  also 
14th  edition  U.  S.  D. 

2  The  India-Chinese  opium  trade,  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  many  wars  and  controversies,  is,  according 
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East  India  Company  into  England,  through 
which  a  small  proportion  reached  our  own 
country.  For  various  reasons  India  opium  no 
longer  enters  Western  commerce  to  any  extent. 
It  is  produced  in  Hindostan  chiefly  under  gov- 
ernment supervision.  The  drug  as  first  ob- 
tained is  semi-liquid,  owing  to  the  excessive 
dews,  but  is  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  until  only  30  per  cent, 
of  moisture  is  left,  when  it  is  taken  to  the 
government  factories.  Great  care  is  exercised 
to  prevent  adulteration.  In  the  factories  it 
is  worked  up  with  the  drainings  (known  as 
passewa),  poppy  petals,  and  ground  poppy 
plant  into  balls  of  standard  strength.  These 
are  called  "cakes,"  are  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  prevented  from  adhering  by 
being  rolled  in  the  ground  poppy  plant.  Malwa 
opium  is  a  variety  not  made  in  Hindostan 
proper  nor  under  government  supervision.  Its 
quality  varies  greatly.  Of  the  opium  produced 
in  Persia,  very  little  is  brought  to  this  country. 
Much  was  formerly  produced  in  Upper  Egypt, 
especially  in  the  district  of  ancient  Thebes, 
which  was  supposed  to  yield  it  in  greatest  per- 
fection, hence  the  term  Opium  Thebaicum,  and 
the  old  name  of  laudanum,  Tinctura  Thebaica. 

Turkey  opium  is  produced  in  Anatolia,  and 
shipped  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  brought  to  the  United  States  either  directly 
from  the  Levant  or  indirectly  through  differ- 
ent European  ports.  The  amount  of  crude 
opium  imported  in  1904  was  573,055  lbs., 
valued  at  $1,255,115,  and  of  opium  prepared 
for  smoking,  142,813  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,094,988. 
Turkey  opium  usually  comes  to  us  in  masses  of 
irregular  size  and  shape,  generally  more  or  less 
flattened,  covered  with  leaves  or  the  remains  of 
leaves,  and  with  the  reddish  fruits  of  some 
species  of  Rumex,  which  are  said  to  be  absent 
in  the  inferior  kinds,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  affording  some  indication  of  the 
purity  of  the  drug.  We  may  account  for  this 
circumstance  upon  the  very  probable  supposi- 
tion that  these  fruits  are  removed  during  the 
operation  which  the  masses  undergo  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  after  leaving  those  of 
the  cultivators.    We  are  told  by  some  French 

to  the  English  consul  at  Shanghai,  "  likely  to  dis- 
appear by  a  sort  of  painless  extinction.''  the  importa- 
neaVTen  n  m ion  '"V    Cni.?a   havinS    fallen  Pfrom 

evenJS  i™  ™°(  Pounds  annually  to  less  than 
seven  millions     Ihis  change  s  not  the  result  of  anv 

essening  in  the  use  of  opium  as  an  intoxicant  11 

h^ouXf'th^Vll.^/11"^86  of.P°PPy  eulUvatlon 
OOn  I  I  If  Ce'estial  empire.  As  much  as  1.300. 
too  pounds  of  Chinese  opium  were  in  1895  received 

T1,p  Lfft1  mar^-et  fr,om  Western  China  alone 
,5  cost  of  the  native  drug  to  the  consumer  is 
said  to  be  exactly  half  that  of  the  ImHa  opfum 
?hhoe,  ,mp*0J*ance  of  this  matter  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
15  'n  $he  Season  of  1894-95,  537,556  acres  of  land 
were  under  poppy  cultivation  in  British  India  The 
comparatively  low  price  of  the  Chinese  optam  seem! 
not  to  depend  upon  differences  In  quality  The 
percentage  of  morphine  does  not  decide  the  value  of 
smoking  oDium.  certain  opiums  being  preferred I  by the 
a»n?,fe'  a,th01?^  they  contain  a  very  small  percent 
age  of  morphine.  On  examination  of  the  Chinese 
opium.  Frank  Brown  found  it  remarkably  free  from 
fromSn4mat.eriat1HS-  The  percentage  of  morphine  varies 
from  4.3   In   the  Kwie-ehu  opium   to  11.3   In  the 

fve°andnivllP  F°r  further  details,    see  P.   J , 


writers  that  extensive  frauds  are  practiced 
Marseilles  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  1', 
opium  taken  thither  from  the  Levant  is  fij 
softened,  and  then  adulterated  with  vari< 
matters  which  are  incorporated  in  its  substar 
To  use  a  strong  expression  of  Guibourt,  t 
make  the  opium  over  again  at  Marseilles 
cording  to  A.  T.  Thomson,  one-fourth  part 
Turkey  opium  generally  consists  of  impurit 
Sand,  ashes,   the  seeds  of  different  pla 
extracts  of  the  poppy,  Lactuca  virosa,  G< 
yrrhiza  glabra,  and  Chelidonium  glaucum, 
arabic,  tragacanth,  salep,   aloes,  even  sr 
stones  and  minute  pieces  of  lead  and  iron, 
mentioned  among  the  substances  employee 
the  sophistication  of  the  drug.  Tschirch 
/.  P.,  1898,  488)  proposes  the  use  of  the  Ro 
gen  ray  in  detecting  such  adulterations.  I; 
derer  of  Athens,  was  informed  by  a  pej 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  extraction 
opium,  that  grapes,  freed  from  their  seeds 
crushed,  were  almost  universally  mixed 
the  poppy  juice,  and  that  another  adulters 
consisted  of  the  epidermis  of  the  capsules 
stem  of  the  plant,  pounded  in  a  mortar 
the  white  of  an  egg.    (A.  J.  P.,  xv.  238.) 
cording  to  Wilkins,  who  witnessed  the  cc 
tion  of  opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of1 
grape,  thickened  with  flour,  is  often  used, 
the  same  purpose.    (P.  J.,  xiv.  400. )1 

1  The  great  importance  of  opium  renders  i 
sirable  that  all  Its  commercial  varieties  shou 
accurately  described,  and  their  relative  valu 
far  as  possible,  ascertained.  The  varieties  of 
drug  may  be  discussed  according  to  the  com  | 
In  which  they  are  produced,  an  arrangement  i  ; 
we  here  adopt. 

I.  TURKEY  OPIUM. — This  title  belongs  tc 
opium  produced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Ane  i 
and  exported  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  i 
cording  to  some  authorities,  there  is  no  ess 
difference  between  the  parcels  of  the  drug  br^i 
from  these  two  ports.  Others  maintain  that  the  j 
distinct  varieties,  differing  in  their  interior  stru  |e. 
and  probably  also  in  the  precise  place  of  theli  In- 
duction and  the  mode  of  their  collection.  The  ,* 
probably  is  that  most  of  the  opium  shipped  at 
stantinople  is  produced  in  the  more  northern  • 
of  the  opium  districts  of  Anatolia,  while  that  | 
Smyrna  is  collected  in  the  provinces  more  «; 
lent  to  the  latter  city,  and,  though  it  is  pi ! 
that  an  Identical  drug  may  often  be  brought  i"j 
the  two  ports,  yet  there  are  grounds  for  arraBJB 
It  under  different  varieties,  as  derived  from  ' 
different  sources.  There  can  be  little  doubt  alsi 
a  portion  of  opium  which  is  taken  to  Com 
nople  is  produced  in  Macedonia  in  Europe,  I 
must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  opium  pro< 
regions.  .J 

1.  Smyrna  Opium. — This  is  the  variety  wb 
beyond  all  comparison,  most  abundant  in  our  ny  ff  ■ 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  ordinary  descrlpti 
opium  are  drawn  up.    It  comes  to  us  in  mas  j 
various  size,  usually  from  half  a  pound  or  somi 
less  to  a  pound  in  weight,  sometimes,  tnougn 
as  much  as  two  or  even  three  pounds.  ori«  , 
perhaps,  of  a  globular  form,  but  variously  1E"|a; 
and  rendered  quite  irregular  in  shape  by  tn e  pr if( 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  while  y*mtJ 
In  the  cases  which  contain  them.    Sometime,  i. 
are  even  pressed  out  into  flat  cakes,    as  y 
into  market,  the  lumps  are  usually  hard  on  iu 
side,  but  still  soft  within.    They  are  coy"6:, 
nally  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  and  wu  "fc„0 
dish  fruits  of  a  species  of  Rumex,  wnicD  ut« 
doubt  been  applied  in  order  to  prevent  tne :  s  I  . 
from  adhering.    Notwithstanding,  bowever, iu>. 
ing,  the  masses  sometimes  stick  together, ,  »« 
more  become  consolidated  into  one.    In  law 
fact  may  be  accounted  for.  that  the  f  t™  . 


Rumex  are  occasionally  found  in  the  ln«rw 
In  the  finer  parcels  of  Smyrna  w 


lit- 
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The  adulteration  of  opium  has  given  rise  to 
Jiuch  complaint  on  the  part  of  pharmacists,  and 
larious  plans  of  customs  legislation  have  been 


[.lor  Internally  is  light  brown  ;  in  the  inferior  it  is 
Jtrker.    A   peculiar   character    of    this    variety  is 
fat,  when  a  lump  of  it  is  cut  into  and  then  care- 
Illy  torn,  numerous  minute  shining  tears  are  observ- 
lle,  particularly  under  a  microscope,  bearing  some 
lsemblanee  to  small  seeds,  but  readily  distinguishable 
I  pressure  between  the  Angers.    They  are  undoubt- 
lly  formed  from  the  drops  of  juice  which  escape 
fcm  the   incisions    in    the    capsules,    and  which, 
Icordlng  to  Bglon,  are  allowed  to  concrete  before 
ley  are  removed.    From  the  account  of  the  same 
lthor  it  appears  that  after  the  juice   has  been 
■lected  it   is   not    subjected    to    the    process  of 
leading  or  beating,  as  in  the  case  of  other  varieties 
1  the  opium  ;  so  that  the  tears  preserve  their  orlg- 
U  shape  in  the  mass.    It  is  probably  owing  to 
:  peculiar  mode  of  collecting  Smyrna  opium,  that 
nute  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  poppy  capsules  are 
ind  intermingled  in  the   mass,   these   being  sep- 
lited  In  the   process   of   removing   the  adhering 
Irs.    In  the  best  specimens  of  Smyrna  opium,  these 
Igments  of  the  capsules  are  the  only  impurities, 
lis  variety  of  the  drug  Is  of  very  different  qualities, 
1  finest  kinds  yielding,  according  to  Merck,  as 
Ich  as  13  per  cent,  of  pure  morphine,  while  from 
jae  very  bad  parcels  he  could  not  procure  more 
In  3  or  4  per  cent.    In  these  inferior  specimens 
I  color  Is  darker,  the  odor  Is  often  musty,  and 
Ire  is  very  generally  more  or  less  mouldiness  both 
|n  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  masses, 
licating  perhaps  too  much  moisture  in  the  opium 
Kmally,  or  its  subsequent  exposure  to  an  injurious 
Iree  of  dampness.    Good  Smyrna  opium  ought  to 
Id  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  morphine.  Christison, 
rever,  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
re  than  9  per  cent,  from  the  finest  Smyrna  opium, 
lording  to  Landerer,  little  of  the  opium  is  pro- 
led  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  the 
liter  portion  being  brought,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
In  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  days'  journey. 
\p-v->  3e  seT.,  xxlil.  33.)    The  same  writer  states 
the  opium  Is  chiefly  prepared  at  Kara-Hlssar, 
Magnesia.    The  incisions  are  generally  made 
ire  sunrise.    The  juice  is  partly  caught  in  mussel- 
Is,  and  dried  In  the  sun.    This   is  considered 
J  bt?  ■    Every  evening  the  juice  which  has  dried 
in  the  capsules  is  scraped  off,  with  a  portion  of  the 
|ermis.    The  poppy  is  then  cut  down,  and  stripped 
Jits  leaves,  which  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
1?  «  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
|Q  tins  the  inspissated  juice  is  incorporated,  and 
I  ml3Jture  is  then  formed  into  cakes,  wrapped  in 
W  ieayes>  and  placed  on  shelves  to  dry.  (See 
xxiil.  251.)    It  is  very  evident,  from  the 
■nor  structure  of  the  best  timyrna  opium,  that 
■as  not  been  prepared  in  the  way  described  by 
Werer,  though  his  account   is   probably  true  in 
Ironce  to  inferior  varieties. 

■  t-onstanhnople  Opium. — Most  of  the  Constan- 
fI  £p,um  1s  ln  'umps  from  half  a  pound  to  two 
1A  jW«  pounds  in  weight,  and  scarcely  distin- 
■uaDie   in    exterior    appearance    from    those  of 

al  l  rT,r  varletT.  being  equally  irregular  in  shape, 
ill  .  manner  covered  with  the  fruits  of  the 
fl '.Li,  fording  to  Merck,  however,  It  often  dif- 
Jtif  5,  gly  from  the  Smyrna  opium  In  its  interior 
■utution,   being   wholly    destitute    of   the  tears 

■  n  characterize  that  variety.    This  would  indl- 
some  difference  in  the  mode  of  collecting  and 

anng  the  juice.    In  the  case  of  the  Constantt- 
omum  it  is  probably  removed  from  the  eap- 
ivor t0,re. concretion.    Merck  savs  that  he  has  not 
lie  n  tnis   variety    those    minute  portions 

i;e  poppy  capsules  which  are  usually  present  in 
linL,0pmm-  Tne  average  quality  of  the  Con- 
ti In  ■  t  °llum-  as  above  described,  is  about  equal 
tC  «JS  i  druS  from  Smyrna,  but  it  appears 
>'KneM^     nally  Purer,   as  Merck  obtained  from 

■  i>mmen  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  pure  mor- 
•I'lintr  tJi?  of  Constantinople,  in  1867  denied 
lirL?  e  varieties  produced  near  Smyrna 
(1? %)?a  '  excePt  the  single  one  from  Magnesia. 

W-  Pharm.,  xvl.  751.) 

7  an3C?nntV.by  B°urlier,  of  the  culture  of  the 
of  a«?o  e«.on  of  °Pium  ln  Bithvnia,  a  prov- 
'■i  ftot  11  Minor.  near  Constantinople,  it  is 
.  liiw  e  ,umPS.  when  formed  out  of  the  con- 
"lon  i»  enve'oped  in  poppv  leaves,  and  no 
'■event-  „"?w  e,  of  the  "se  of  the  Rumex  fruits 
'l  sl0P-  J1  ,s  the  oP'um  "ere  collected 

ll'ev»nt  o  3g.  t0  burlier,  is  known  throughout 
n    «u  ana  in  Europe  as  Constantinople  opium. 


suggested  by  which  it  has  been  thought  that 
these  adulterations  could  be  prevented.  It  is, 
however,  obviously  impossible  to  pronouncedly 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  yolk  of  egg  is 
sometimes  largely  used  for  adulterating  opium,— 
a  fraud  which  may  be  detected  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  fatty  matter  which  the  adulterated  drug 
yields  to  ether,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  drying 
it  so  as  to  fit  it  for  pulverization.  (Ann.  Th&r., 
1859,  p.  4.) 

Guibourt  describes  another  variety  of  Constanti- 
nople opium  of  much  inferior  character.  "  It  comes," 
he  observes,  "  in  small,  flattened  cakes,  sufficiently 
regular  and  of  a  lenticular  shape,  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  always  covered 
with  a  poppy  leaf,  the  midrib  of  which  divides  the 
surface  into  two  equal  parts.  It  has  an  odor  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  variety,  but  feebler,  and 
it  blackens  and  dries  in  the  air.  It  is  more  mucilag- 
inous than  Smyrna  opium,  and  contains  only  half 
as  much  morphine."  These  characters  are  obviously 
those  of  Egyptian  opium,  and,  though  the  parcels 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Guibourt  may  have 
been  imported  directly  from  Constantinople,  it  la 
highly  probable  that  they  were  originally  from  Alex- 
andria. Stettner  of  Trieste,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  opium  commerce  of  that  port,  recognizes  no 
such  Constantinople  opium  as  that  described  by 
Guibourt.  (Inn.  Pharm.,  xxiv.  65.)  According,  how- 
ever, to  Bauer,  the  opium  collected  in  the  districts 
nearest  Constantinople  is  mostly  in  small  pieces, 
often  of  only  two  or  three  ounces,  which  are  always 
invested    with    poppy    leaves,    or   more   rarely  with 

frape  leaves,  generally  smooth,  and  without  Rumex 
ruits,   and   this  description   corresponds   with  Gul- 
bourt's.     (jV.  R,  Pharm.,  xvi.  754.) 

A  number  of  varieties  of  opium  produced  in  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey  circulate  more  or  less  ln 
Austria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  which  have 
been  described  by  C.  Finckh  in  Buchner's  Repertory 
(vol.  xvi.,  p.  749),  and  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
a  brief  account  here : 

Opium  of  Oe~w6  or  G(i '6  is  gathered  from  a  poppy 
with  red  flowers,  and  comes  in  the  form  of  small 
rounded  cakes,  weighing  2  or  3  ounces,  enveloped 
in  the  leaves  of  the  poppy,  with  a  smooth  and 
shining  surface,  which  seems  to  be  divided  into 
two  halves  by  the  median  nerve  of  the  leaf.  The 
interior  is  in  layers  of  light-  and  deep-colored  opium  ; 
and  its  yield  of  morphine  is  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Opium  of  Amasia  differs  from  the  preceding  only 
in  this,  that  there  are  two  enveloping  poppy  leaves, 
placed  crosswise,  and  with  their  lower  surface  out- 
ward, so  as  to  give  a  rugose  appearance  to  the  cakes. 
In  the  interior  the  mass  is  homogeneous,  but  is  very 
analogous  to  the  G6w6  opium. 

Opium  of  Malatia  is  in  small  loaves,  round  or 
somewhat  oval,  from  4  to  5  ounces  in  weight,  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  enveloped  in  poppy 
leaves,  with  a  rugose  surface,  and  the  median  line 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  loaves.  The 
borders  of  these  are  frequently  deprived  of  the  leaf. 
The  substance  of  the  loaf  is  homogeneous,  but  gen- 
erally poor  in  morphine. 

Opium  of  Magnesia  Is  In  irregular  cakes  or  loaves, 
from  1  to  4  ounces  in  weight.  They  are  covered 
first  with  a  layer  of  Rumex  fruits,  and  afterwards 
with  poppy  and  vine  leaves,  and  owe  their  Irregular 
form  to  the  envelopes,  for  originally  they  are  rounded. 
The  interior  is  composed  of  agglutinated  tears,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Opium  of  Salonica,  or  of  Kutchina.  has  a  strong 
analogy  in  all  respects  with  that  of  G£we\  for  which 
It  Is  often  substituted.  (See  analysis  by  A.  K.  u. 
Dohme,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893.) 

The  following  represent  the  varieties  In  wblcn 
Smyrna  opium  appears  in  the  market : 

The  Opium  of  Balukhissar,  which  Is  the  -chief 
source  of  the  Smyrna  opium,  is  in  cakes  of  from  4 
to  12  ounces,  irregular,  though  originally  globular- 
ovoid  Thev  are  covered  with  Rumex  fruits  and 
present,  besides,  on  their  surface,  poppy  leaves 
rregularly  applied.  The  mass  is  formed  of  tears 
lighter  or  deeper  colored,  and  is  so  rich  in  morphine 
as  to  cause  this  variety  to  be  always  sought  for 
in  the  market.  (See  analysis  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme, 
Proc     1    Ph     1  1893.) 

The 'Opium  of'catai/a  Is  generally  in  lumps  half  as 
laree  as  the  preceding,  which  it  approaches  closely 
in  Its  characters  and6  in   its  yield  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  Opium  of  Taushan  or  Tamhanly  is  In 
Irregular  lumps,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  weighing 
from  3  to  5  ounces.  The  mass  consists  of  tears,  and 
Is  carelesslv  enveloped  with  the  poppy  leaf  and  a  few 
Rumex  fruits.    This  variety  Is  rich  in  morphine. 
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affect  the  action  of  the  semi-barbarians  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  opium,  by  any 
American  legislation.    Usually  the  substances 

The  Opium  of  Angora  or  Engirl  is  readily  known 
by  its  under  surface  being  covered  with  only  one  leaf 
of  the  poppy.  The  masses,  being  almost  spherical, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  in  balls.  Their 
weight  is  from  6  to  8  ounces,  the  interior  homo- 
geneous, and  the  quality  inferior. 

The  Opium  of  Kara-Hissar  is  in  balls,  flattened 
beneath,  of  the  weight  of  6  or  8  ounces,  and  covered 
with  poppy  leaves  and  Rumex  fruits.  Though  care- 
fully prepared,  this  variety  formerly,  from  Its  de- 
ficiency in  morphine,  was  of  Inferior  quality ;  but 
it  has  improved  of  late  years.  (See  analysis  by 
A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893.) 

The  Opium  of  Cigmti  is  in  irregular  loaves,  6 
or  8  ounces  in  weight,  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves 
and  Rumex  fruits.  Though  rarely  falsified,  it  often 
contains  fragments  of  the  poppy  capsules,  and  forms 
a  mass  sometimes  of  distinct  tears,  sometimes  not. 
Occasionally  rich,  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with 
the  various  forms  of  Smyrna  opium. 

Finckh  has  noticed  the  following  adulterations : 
opium  of  Macedonia,  with  clay ;  of  Angora,  with 
wax ;  of  Amasia,  with  gum ;  of  Taushan,  with 
licorice ;  of  Balukhissar,  with  melted  pitch.  He 
has  even  found  an  opium  evidently  made  almost 
entirely  of  clay  and  cow  dung.  The  opiums  of 
Macedonia  are  most  frequently  adulterated.  (J.  P.  C, 
Nov.  1869,  877.) 

Bulgarian  Opium  has  been  met  with  In  European 
commerce.    (C.  D.,  1893,  733.) 

II.  EGYPTIAN  OPIUM— This  formerly  occurred  in 
flat  roundish  cakes,  of  various  dimensions,  sometimes  as 
much  as  six  inches  in  diameter  and  a  pound  in  weight, 
usually,  however,  much  smaller,  and  sometimes  not 
weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce.  These  cakes  were 
either  wrapped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  so  placed  that  the  mid- 
rib divided  the  surface  into  two  equal  parts,  or  ex- 
hibited vestiges  of  such  a  covering.  Occasionally  the 
brown  color  of  the  opium  was  seen  through  the  leaf, 
and  the  surface  appeared  as  If  uncovered,  while  the 
leaf  was  still  present.  The  fracture  was  conchoidal 
and  of  a  waxy  lustre,  and  small  fragments  of  It 
were  translucent.  Its  color  was  usually  redder  than 
that  of  Smyrna  opium,  though  sometimes  dark. 
Some  of  the  pieces,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  became 
damp  and  sticky  on  the  surface,  indicating  the 
fraudulent  addition  of  a  deliquescent  substance. 
The  odor  was  similar  to  that  of  Smyrna  opium,  but 
weaker.  It  was  an  inferior  variety,  as  the  best 
of  it,  examined  by  Merck,  yielded  only  6  or  7  per 
cent,  of  morphine,  and  a  specimen  of  It  was  found 
by  J.  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  not  more 
than  3.55  per  cent. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  considerable  exportation 
of  opium  from  Egypt  to  Italy,  but  in  1903  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  in  Egypt  was  practically  aban- 
doned, so  that  Egyptian  opium  is  no  longer  a  com- 
mercial variety. 

HI.  INDIA  OPIUM. — Little  If  any  of  this  opium 
reaches  our  market.  There  appear  to  be  two  chief 
varieties  of  it, — one  produced  in  Bahar  and  Benares, 
m  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  called  Bengal  opium, 
k  t2  in  tne  interior  provinces,  and  designated 
by  the  name  of  Malwa  opium.  For  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  opium,  see  P.  J.,  xi.,  xii.,  abstracted 
A\,J-P>  xxiv-  H8;  also  Pharmacographia. 

1.  Bengal  Opium,  Benares  Opium,  Patna  Opium. 
It  is  in  round  balls,  weighing  three  pounds  and  a 
halt,  invested  by  a  coating  half  an  inch  thick,  com- 
posed of  agglutinated  leaves  and  poppv  petals.  The 
Interior  of  the  mass  is  of  a  brownish-black  color, 
of  the  consistence  of  a  stiff  paste,  and  possessed 
In  a  high  degree  of  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste 
of  opium.  The  analyses  of  India  opium  vary  de- 
cldely  in  their  results;  Eatwell,  2.17  to  3.07  per 
cent,  of  morphine,  3.85  to  5.70  per  cent,  of  nar- 
cotlne;  Procter  (Patna  opium),  morphine,  5  per 
cent.;  Fluekiger  and  Hanbury  (Khandesh  opium), 
morphine,  6.07  per  cent.  (Patna  opium),  morphine, 
8.6  per  cent.,  narcotine,  4  per  cent.;  Solly  (Khan- 
desh opium),  morphine,  7  per  cent;  Watson  (a 
number  of  varieties),  3.5  to  6.1  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine. (P.  J.,  xi.  362;  A.  J.  P.,  xxi.  194;  Phar- 
macographia 2d  ed..  p.  61.)  India  opium  is,  there- 
fore much  inferior  to  the  best  Smyrna  opium  in  its 
yield  of  morphine,  while  it  is  richer  In  narcotine. 
Its  inferior  character  is  possibly,  In  some  degree. 
Z  1ft,,!0  ,the,  c'rcumstance  that  the  juice.  Ifter 
collection,  is  kept  for  some  time  before  it  is  made 


which  are  used  to  adulterate  the  drug  are  inei 
and  therefore  do  no  harm  except  by  weakenii 
its  activity.    The  U.  S.  Custom  House  requir 

Garden  Patna  Opium  is  prepared  in  Bahar  wl; 
peculiar  care,  from  juice  which  has  not  been  suffer' 
to  undergo  fermentation.    It  is  in  cakes  three 
four  inches  square,  and  about  half  an  inch  thi< 
which  are  packed  in  cases  with  a  layer  of  m 
between  them.    These  cakes  are  without  coverl: 
hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  of  a  uniform  shining  f ractu  * 
and  not  unlike  an  extract  in  appearance.    The  co 
is  sometimes  almost  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  llj 
brown,  not  unlike  that  of  Egyptian  opium.  Chill 
tison  states  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  gl 
ular  Bengal  opium,   and  that  some  specimens 
little  inferior  to  Turkey  opium  in  the  proportion 
morphine. 

2.  Malwa  Opium. — This  sometimes  occurs  in  ij 
roundish  cakes,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  ; 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight.    In  other . 
stances  it  is  in  rectangular  masses  called  bri 
or  even  in  roundish  balls.    It  seems  never  to , 
encased   in    poppy    remnants.    They   are  comm( 
quite  hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  of  a  light-brown  cc 
a  shining  fracture,  a  compact  homogeneous  text 
and  free  from  mechanical  impurities.    The  qua 
is  very  variable.    A  specimen  of  Malwa  Opium 
scribed  by  Carson  (A.  J.  P.,  xxi.  195)  broke  i 
a  rough  fracture,  which  was  of  a  blackish-br 
color,  here  and  there  showing  Irregular  oily  s\ 
Procter  obtained  from  it  9%  per  cent,  of  morpl 
IV.  PERSIAN  OPIUM. — Opium  has  been  prod 
in  Persia  for  a  great  many  years,  but  about  ! 
a  great  stimulus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  I 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  to  the  improve)  I 
of  the  product.    At  that  time  it  was  describee 
follows :  Sometimes  it  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  a  | 
three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  t 
wrapped  in  glossy  paper,  tied  with  a  cotton  th 
and    each    weighing    about    half   an   ounce ; 
frequently   it   is  In   short  rounded  cones  weij 
from  6  to  10  ounces ;  it  also  occurs  in  flat 
cular  cakes.    It  is  of  a  uniform  consistence, 
exhibits,   nevertheless,  under  the  microscope,  l  , 
agglutinated  tears,  much  less  than  those  of _Sii  < 
opium.     It  has  the  liver-brown  color  of  Egy 
opium,  a  virose  musty  odor,  and  a  very  bitter 
and,  like  Egyptian  opium,  softens  in  a  moist  a  1 
phere.    The  character  of  the  opium  has  undout 
changed  of   late  years.    The  most  important  , 
varieties  of  Persian   opium   appear  to  be  tt , 
called    Mesched    opium,    which    occurs   in  gn 
brown    shining    sticks,     wrapped    in  paper, 
Ispahan  opium,  of  similar  appearance,  but  of  a 
brown    color.    According    to    the  investigation 
Schindelmeiser    {Ap.   Ztg.,    1904,   19)    the  Me 
opium,   when  freed  from  moisture,  yields  froi> 
to  8.7  per  cent,  of  morphine;  while  Ispahan  i 
has  in  it  from  11.9  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  am 
Tschakida  of  the  Persians  is  a  dark  brown  Dli 
impure  opium  occurring  in  cakes  prepared  lor 
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Ing,  and  according  to  Schindelmeiser  contain 
more  than  0.4  per  cent,  of  morphine,  bci 
meiser  states  that  Caucasian  opium  is  largely 
terated  with  inspissated  fruit  juices,  and  ireq 
contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  morphine. 

According  to  Seidler,  in  1903  the  making  ol 
in  Persia  was  flourishing,  amounting  to  ouuu 
each  containing  60  kilogrammes,  a  year,  Dut  u» 
is  chiefly  consumed  in  Persia  by  the  opium  so. 
and  of  that  which  was  exported  in  law.  • 
cent,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Hong  Kong  a 
per  cent,  to  London  and  Egypt ;  so  that  very 
of  the  Persian  opium  finds  its  way  into  tne  m 
market,   and   the   last   of  its  importation  in 
United    States   of   which   we  have  knowieo* 
in   1902.    This   opium    was   in   irregular  pa 
pipedons ;  with  a  fracture  smooth  and  ami  ^ 
choidal  and  showing  no  signs  of  tears ,  su  ■  p 
wrapped  in  deep-red  paper,  tied  with  yeuow  . 
or   in  other  cases  having  a  smooth  °"ea  [ 
According  to  Seidler,  Persian  opium  n05|t£L 
two   forms,   one   in   irregular   masses  wn 
irregularly  fissured  surface ;  the  other  in  *  o,k 
squarish  rods  or  masses,  0.7  to  1  centoeter      .  p 
ness,  with  a  smooth  surface  and  fiaccm  ■  ^ 
Howard  examined  a  sample  of  the  rersi  ^  t(1 
sent  to  England  as  "  perfectly  .Pur%r^?'_mo  . 
him  on  analysis,  without  previous  drying  ja 
crystallized  from  alcohol,  10.40  per  cent . .  cu  ^  , 
hydrous,  0.29  per  cent.  ;  narcotine,  /.a"  peri1- 
thebaine.  0.57  per  cent. ;  cryptopine,  0<(W  _P  „  Ji,er 


PP>an1^onoSneS"enJ1y  un,der,f0eso ^mentation.  (See  papaverine,  a  trace.  He  is  unable  to ■  f0„ 
1806'  ilS  <  8  :  Ph-  Gentralh->  1895.  589  ;  also  C.  D.,  ft  contained  any  narceine.  R°s™8art$mpai  ,  lf 
•isae.  id4.)  (now   powerg.Weightman-Rosengarten  I 
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that  opium,  in  order  to  enter  the  United  States 
opium,  shall  conform   to   the  U.   S.  P. 
standard  and  contain  not  less  than  9  per  cent. 
>£  crystallized  morphine.    It  would  perhaps  be 
letter  if  this  should  be  raised  to  10  per  cent., 
hough  it  is  a  question  whether  shutting  out 
he  weakened  and  cheaper  grades  of  opium  does 
Lot  injure  the  manufacture  of  morphine  in  the 
[Jnited  States,  and  probably  the  present  tariff 
igislation  is  sufficient.    In   China,  opium  is 
Tepared  for  smoking  by  mixing  it  with  various 
ligredients  to  give  form  and  flavor.    It  occurs 
a  soft  blackish  paste  and  contains  less  than 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  but  is  allowed  to  pass 
Is  an  extract  through  the  United  States  Custom 
louse.   In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1903, 
[)S,043  pounds  of  this  kind  were  received  into 
|inerica  from  the  Chinese  Empire,  4100  pounds 
•om  other  countries.   In  1904,  142,813  pounds 
|ere  imported  from  the  Chinese  Empire,  none 
om  other  countries.1 

Iilladelphia.  formerly  used  large  quantities  of  the 
|rsian  opium  in  the  production  of  morphine,  obtain- 
;  from  it  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  of  that  alkaloid, 
their  more  recent  analyses  the  drug  has  yielded 
Iim  10  to  12.8  per  cent,  of  actual  morphine,  the 
tleine  in  percentage  varying  very  greatly  apparently 
Ith  the  crop  of  the  year  ;  in  some  years  the  opium 
latained  no  codeine,  in  others  0.6  per  cent.  ;  com- 
Inly  the  percentage  varies  from  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent. 
IV.  MOZAMBIQUE  OPIUM. — The  poppy  culture 
Is  been  introduced  into  Mozambique  for  the  pro- 
motion of  opium  for  the  Chinese  market.  A  specimen 
1  the  product  is  said  to  have  yielded  4  per  cent,  of 
jrphine,  4.3  per  cent,  of  narcotine,  and  40  per  cent. 
I  moisture.    (P.  J.,  x.  63.) 

IV'I.  CHINESE  OPIUM. — The  U.  S.  duty  upon 
lum  is  one  dollar  a  pound,  but  the  custom  house 
Ithorlties  view  the  Chinese  variety  as  an  extract, 
jl  levy  six  dollars  a  pound.  It  occurs  in  flat, 
ill  cakes,  wrapped  first  in  white  tissue,  then  in 
In  brown  paper,  labelled  in  Chinese  characters 
[a  the  name  of  the  province  and  the  seller.  The 
lor  varies  from  dark  brown  to  black  ;  the  fracture 
■sometimes  granular,  sometimes  smooth  ;  the  odor 
R!S  stronSly  narcotic. 

I' BOSTON  OPIUM,"  so  called,  was  a  sophisticated 
licle. 

the  table  below  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by 
Ibourt  in  the  analysis  of  various  opiums.  (J.  P.  C, 
|v.,  E  ev.  et  Mars,  1862. ) 

■  Opium  Smoking. — By  the  various  nations  of  the 
|Ptit  opium  is  employed  as  an  intoxicant  by  smok- 
1  Jn.  two  .ways.     In   Turkey  and   its  neighboring 
Rh^L"  's.  P'aced  upon  tobacco,  in  a  small  pipe. 
Ithe  East  it  is  usually  made  into  a  verv  thick, 
lost  plastic,  liquid,  and  a  drop  of  it  is  held  over 
1,  Fe ,pf  a  small  oil-lamp,  and  the  resulting  fumes 
juea  through   pipes   of   various    forms.    For  an 
lorate  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  opiums  used 
ismoking  in  various  countries,  see  Ap.  Zt<y..  1003. 
loissan  has   found    in   opium    smoke,  morphine, 
loi,  pyridine  with   various  homologues,  acetone, 
.various  hydropyridine  bases    all  of  which  are 
E??Pnrly  active.    This  analysis  has  been  con- 
fit      Hartwich  and  Simon,  who  believe  that  the 
K  ft,      tlle  °Pium  smoke  depends  not  so  much 
■>  the  morphine  as  upon  the  other  products  of 
[destructive  distillation. 


Opium  is  regarded  as  inferior  when  it  has. a 
blackish  color,  a  weak  or  empyreumatic  odor, 
a  sweet  or  slightly  nauseous  and  bitter  taste, 
a  soft,  viscid,  or  greasy  consistence,  a  dull 
fracture,  or  an  irregular,  heterogeneous  tex- 
ture, from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. It  should  not  impart  a  deep-brown 
color  to  the  saliva,  nor  leave  a  dark  uniform 
trace  when  drawn  over  paper,  nor  form  with 
water  a  thick  viscid  solution. 

Properties. — Good  opium  has  a  peculiar, 
strong,  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  It  is  officially  described  as  "  in 
irregular,  flattened,  more  or  less  rounded  masses 
of  variable  size,  externally  grayish-brown,  cov- 
ered with  remnants  of  poppy  leaves  and  with 
occasional  fruits  of  a  species  of  Rumex;  more 
or  less  plastic  when  fresh,  but  becoming  hard 
on  keeping;  internally  dark  brown,  somewhat 
lustrous;  odor  strong,  narcotic;  taste  bitter  and 
characteristic."  U.  S.  When  long  chewed  it 
excites  much  irritation  in  the  lips  and  tongue, 
and  may  even  blister  the  mouths  of  those 
unaccustomed  to  its  use.  Its  color  is  reddish 
brown  or  deep  fawn;  its  texture  compact;  its 
sp.  gr.  1.336.  When  drawn  over  paper  it 
usually  leaves  an  interrupted  trace  of  a  light- 
brown  color.  It  is  often  soft  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  and  in  this  state  is  tenacious;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  hardens, 
and  ultimately  becomes  brittle,  breaking  with 
a  shining  fracture,  and  affording,  when  pul- 
verized, a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  be- 
comes adhesive  upon  a  slight  elevation,  of  tem- 
perature. It  readily  inflames  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  lighted  taper.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  water,  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids,  but  not  to 
ether.  To  all  these  menstrua  it  imparts  a  deep- 
brown  color.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  four- 
fifths  of  it,  Pelletier  stated  that  the  proportion 
taken  up  by  water  varies  in  the  specimens.  He 
never  found  the  quantity  of  extract  prepared 
with  cold  water  to  exceed  12  parts  out  of  16. 

Chemical  Constituents. — Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  chemical  constitution  .  of 
opium.  It  was  through  the.  researches  into  the 
nature  of  this  substance  that  chemists  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  alkaloids,  which  are 
usually  the  active  principles  of  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  have  attracted  much 
notice,  and  been  applied  so  advantageously  to 
the  treatment  of  disease.  To  Sertiirner,  an 
apothecary  at  Eimbeck,  in  Germany,  belongs 
the  credit'  of  having  opened  this  new  and  most 
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Table  allowing  percentage  of  .morphine  in  varieties  of  opium  (Guibourt). 


lowest 

high  est. 

mean 

lowest 

highest 

lowest. 

highest 


Soft. 
.  9.60 
.  18.24 
.  12.40 
.  ,10.00 
.  11.00 


.  lowest 
.  highest 
.  lowest 
.  highest 
.  mean 


Hard. 

Dried. 

.  10,82  .   -  • 

.    .    .    .  11.70 

.  10.77   .   .  . 

.    .    .    .  21.4K 

.  13.53   .  •  • 

.    .    .    .  14.78 

.  13.32   .    .  . 

.    .    .    .  11.40 

.  15.72    .    .  . 

.    .    .    .  1-7.00 

.   5.19    .    .  . 

.    .    .    .  5.81 

.  11.45   .    .  • 

.    .    .    .  12.21 

.  14.21    .    .  . 

.    .    .    .  14.83 

.    .    .    .  22.88 
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important  field  of  research.  In  the  year  1803 
Derosne  made  known  the  existence  of  a  crystal- 
lizable  substance  which  he  had  discovered  in 
opium,  and  which  he  erroneously  believed  to  be 
the  active  principle.  In  the  following  year 
Seguin  discovered  another  crystallizable  body, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true 
narcotic  principle  of  opium,  but  he  did  not 
fully  investigate  its  nature,  and  no  immediate 
practical  advantage  accrued  from  his  excellent 
analysis.  About  the  same  time,  Sertiirner  was 
engaged  in  a  similar  investigation,  the  results 
of  which,  very  analogous  to  those  obtained  by 
Seguin,  were  published  in  a  German  journal, 
without,  however,  attracting  general  attention. 
In  this  state  the  subject  remained  until  1817, 
when  Sertiirner  announced  the  existence  of  a 
saline  compound  in  opium,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  alkaline  principle  united  with  a  peculiar 
acid,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the  precise 
nature  of  a  substance  which,  though  discovered 
both  by  Seguin  and  himself,  had  been  hitherto 
but  vaguely  known.  To  the  alkaloid,  in  which 
he  correctly  conceived  the  narcotic  powers  of 
opium  to  reside,  he  gave  the  name  of  morphium, 
which  has  been  since  changed  to  morphine,  in 
order  to  render  it  conformable  with  the  titles 
of  the  other  alkaloids.  The  acid  he  called 
meconic,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  name 
of  the  poppy.  The  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments of  Sertiirner  was  confirmed  by  Robiquet, 
who  also  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the 
substance  obtained  by  Derosne  and  called  by 
him  the  salt  of  opium  was  a  principle  altogether 
distinct  from  morphine,  though  supposed  to 
possess  considerable  influence  over  the  system. 
In  the  belief  in  its  narcotic  powers,  Robiquet 
denominated  it  narcotine,  a  title  which  it  still 
retains.  A  number  of  other  alkaloids  have 
since  been  discovered  in  opium,  although  most 
of  these  are  in  very  limited  amount,  and  the 
existence  of  some  is  not  quite  definitely  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  views  of  its  constitu- 
tion at  present  accepted,  it  contains:  1.  Mor- 
phine, C17H19NO3;  2.  Codeine,  C18H21NO3;  3. 
Thebaine,  C19H21NO3;  4.  Papaverine,  G20H31 
NO4;  5.  Meconidine,  C21H23NO4;  6.  Codamine, 
C20H26NO4;  7.  Laudanidine,  C20H25NO4;  8. 
Laudanine,  C20H25NO4;  9.  Laudanosine,  C21 
H27NO4;  10.  Lanthopine,  C23H25NO4;  11.  Pro- 
tdpine,  C20H19NO5;  12.  Cryptopine,  CaiHza 
NOs ;  13.  Rhaadine,  C21H21NO6 ;  14.  Narcotine, 
C22H23NO7;  15.  Oxynarcotine,  C22H23NO8;  16. 
Narceine,  C23H29NO9;  17.  Pseudomorphine,  C34 
H36N2O6;  18.  Gnoscopine,  C22H23NO7;  19. 
Xanthaline,  C37H36N2O9;  20.  Tritopine, 
H64N2O7;  21.  Hydrocotarnine,  C12H15NO3.  In 
addition  to  the  above  list,  Deuter  opine,  Opia- 
nine,  Papaverosine,  and  Porphyroxine  are  pos- 
sible alkaloids  that  ha^e  been  annouhced,  but 
not  sufficiently  established  as  yet.  Still  others, 
like  Apomorphine  (see  p.  159),  can  be  pro- 
duced from  those  existing  in  the  opium.  At 
least  two  acids  occur  in  opium  combined  with 
these  bases,— meconic  acid,  C7H4O7,  and  lactic 
acid,  CsHsOs.    This  latter,  supposed  by  T.  and 


H.  Smith  to  be  a  peculiar  variety  of  lactic  aci 
and  named  by  them  thebolactic  acid,  was  ascd 
tained  by  Stenhouse  to  be  the  ordinary  varie 
Sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  the  ash  along  w| 
the  bases  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassiu; 
Opium  also  contains  mucilage,  pectic  matt 
and  a  glucose  sugar.    The  wax  gathered  fr 
the  refuse  of  opium  yielded  Hesse  cerotyl  p  : 
mitate  and  cerotate.    Three  neutral  princip 
have,  moreover,  been  extracted  from  opium 
meconin  (opianyl),  C10H10O4,  meconoisin, 
H10O2,  and  opionin,  which,  according  to  He; 
is  contained  in  small  quantities  in  Smy 
opium.    The  first  of  these  forms  prisms  wh 
fuse  under  water  at  77°  C,  or  per  se  at  110° 
and  boil  at  155°  C. ;  the  second  melts  at  88° 
and  the  third  at  227°  C.   None  of  these  new 
principles  contain  nitrogen.    All  the  orga 
bases  of  opium  polarize  to  the  left.  (Boucl 
dat  and  Boudet,  J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiii.  29z 

Of  the  principles  above  mentioned,  morpl 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  gener; 
admitted  to  exist  in  opium  united  with  mecc 
acid  in  the  state  of  meconate,  and  to  a  certii 
extent  also  as  a  sulphate,  although  A.  R. 
Dohme  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  p.  168)  believes  that 
results  of  a  dialysis  of  opium  show  that 
morphine  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  alo 

Codamine.— Codamina,  C20H25NO4,  is  isom 
with  laudanine,  but  is  readily  distinguis 
from  it  by  the  effect  of  ferric  chloride 
nitric  acid,  both  of  which  color  it  deep  gr 
According  to  Allen,  codamine  also  gives  a  c 
green  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  f< 
chloride,  a  greenish  blue.  It  is  in  anhyd 
crystals.  It  can  be  purified  by  taking  ad 
tage  of  the  feeble  solubility  of  its  io<j 
Having  decomposed  this  salt  by  ammonia, 
solve  the  precipitate  in  ether,  wash  the  eth( 
solution  with  solution  of  sodium  bicarbor 
then  filter  through  animal  charcoal.  By 
oration  the  liquid  deposits  the  alkaloid 
beautiful  colorless  crystals.  Codamine  cry 
lizes  also  from  petroleum  benzin;  but  thus 
tained  it  melts  at  126°  C.  (258.8°  ¥.),  1 
that  procured  through  ether  melts  at  about 
C.  (248°  F.).  The  acid  iodide,  tartrate, 
oxalate  are  crystallizable. 

Codeine.— Codeina,  C18H21NO3  (or  U 
N0"(0H).0CH3),  was  discovered  in  183< 
Robiquet  in  morphine  hydrochloride  prep 
according  to  the  process  of  Gregory,  and 
prepared  synthetically  by  Grimaux  by 
action  of  methyl  iodide  and  sodium  hydrc 
upon  morphine,  thus  proving  its  chemical  <l 


i 


» Lahens  of  Toulouse,  found  glucose  in  a .tin  ^ 
of  poppy  capsules,  and  in  all  the  commercial  B 
ties  of  opium,  in  proportions  varying  f™mfnyT 
per  cent.    Its  presence  in  opium  is  t^iore 
proof  of  sophistication.    (J.  P-  <?.,  Oct.  ie 
^'Proportionate  quantity  of  the  ^ore  important 
stituents  of  Opium.— Smith  .of  Edinburgh  oDt 
from    100   parts   of  fine  .  opium  fc  W  parts  0 
phine,  6  of  narcotin 
verine,    0.3   of  code 

meconin,  4  of  meconic   

acid.    (P.        Oct.  1865,  p.  183.) 


f  fine  opium                y  a. 

ine,  0.15  of  thebaine, ,  1  or  f 
leine.  0.02  of  narceine  w 
>nic  acid,  and  1.25  of  tneou 
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er  as  a  morphine  methyl-ether  (Allen).  It  ex- 
Is  in  opium  combined  like  morphine  with  me- 
[tie  acid,  and  is  extracted  along  with  that  alka- 
li in  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloride. 
;e Morphina.)  When  the  solution  of  the  mixed 
jrphine  and  codeine  hydrochlorides  is  treated 
h  ammonia,  the  former  alkaloid  is  precipi- 
d,  and  the  codeine,  remaining  in  solution, 
[y  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystalliza- 
|i.  It  may  be  purified  by  treating  the  crys- 
with  hot  ether,  which  dissolves  them,  and 
ds  the  codeine  in  colorless  crystals  by  spon- 
i|eous  evaporation.     This   alkaloid   and  its 
sphate  and  sulphate  are  now  official.  (See 
teina.)    For  a  paper  on  the  determination 
codeine  in  opium  by  Chas.  E.  Caspari  see 
c.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1904,  386. 
Ryptopine.  Cryptopina,  CsiH^NOs. — The 
overy  of  this  alkaloid  was  announced  by 
ind_  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  in  P.  J.,  1867, 
595.    They  obtained   it   from   the  weak 
holic  washings  of  crude  morphine  after  pre- 
station, by  first  neutralizing  the  liquid  with 
ilted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  after  recov- 
(Jg  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  washing 
c|  the  still,  copiously,  with  hot  water,  by  pre- 
cltating  the  mixed  liquor  of  the  still  and  the 
v|bings  by  milk  of  lime  in  large  excess.  The 
Id  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  pitch-like 
llipitate,  having  been  thoroughly  washed,  is 
■|;d  with  alcohol  in  large  quantity,  the  solu- 

I  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The 
y  substance  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
which  consists  mainly  of  thebaine,  is  sepa- 
1  from  the  supernatant  aqueous  liquid,  and 
ed  to  ebullition  with  enough  alcohol  to  dis- 

it.  The  solution,  having  been  put  aside, 
wlbe  found  in  a  day  to  have  set  into  a  mass 
°|rystals,  which  consist  of  crystallized  the- 
je.  This  mass  is  now  strongly  pressed  in  a 
h  and  the  residuary  cake  powdered  and  dis- 
s,|d  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being 
•In  that  the  acid  is  not  in  excess.  The  fil- 
tf|l  liquid  is  evaporated  and  crystallized,  and 
[process  of  evaporation  and  crystallization 
n  Pted,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  thebaine 
"lochloride.  If  now  the  mother  waters  are 
sj'lside,  the  cryptopine  hydrochloride  will  in 
"■Bourse  of  some  weeks  crystallize  out  of 
"I.  but  mixed  with  crystallized  thebaine 
n.|ichloride;  the  separation  of  the  two  is 
'jraely  difficult.    But  as  the  crystals  of  the 

I I  ,  a.loids  are  vei7  different,  those  of  the- 
°1'  being  hard  and  strong,  those  of  crypto- 
P'Jsoft  and  generally  tufted,  by  careful  man- 
•  -lent,  and  by  repeating  the  crystallization 
J*  times,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the 

Jme,  the  cryptopine  hydrochloride  may  be 

inl  i  in-g  °n  the  sm'face  of  the  barder  salt 
p(f  s°hition.  The  mother  liquors  now  being 
■  l  '  and  flowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
Jusly,  the  whole  at  length  sets  into  a  soft 
which,  being  pressed  in  a  cloth,  is  found 
ct|"sist  °f  almost  pure  cryptopine  hydro- 
eSfoj  s  0Dtain  tne  Pure  alkaloid,  it  is  pre- 
'Tted  fr°m  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  by 


ammonia,  washed,  dried,  and  finally  washed 
with  ether  or  alcohol,  which  readily  dissolves 
thebaine,  but  has  little  effect  on  cryptopine.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized  state  by  boil- 
ing it  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  which, 
on  cooling,  will  slowly  deposit  the  alkaloid  in 
crystals.  The  quantity  in  opium  is  extremely 
small. 

Cryptopine  is  without  color  or  odor,  and  its 
salts,  though  at  first  bitter  to  the  taste,  after- 
ward cause  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  mouth, 
like  that  produced  by  peppermint.  It  melts  at 
217°  C,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  radiated 
forms  at  171°  C,  and,  heated  to  redness,  is  de- 
composed, blackening  and  giving  forth  aqueous 
vapors,  but  without  properly  subliming.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  1265  parts  of  that 
liquid  when  cold  to  dissolve  it.  Chloroform  dis- 
solves it  almost  as  freely  as  narcotine.  Oil  of 
turpentine  and  benzene  do  not  appear  to  dis- 
solve it.  It  has  very  strong  alkaline  powers, 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids, 
which  are  distinguishable  from  all  the  other 
salts  of  the  opium  alkaloids  by  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  gelatinize.  If  the  hydrochloride  is 
dissolved  in  about  30  parts  of  hot  water,  and 
set  aside,  instead  of  crystallizing,  it  forms  a 
jelly  closely  resembling  that  of  pure  gelatin. 
From  all  the  constituents  of  opium,  except  the 
stronger  alkaloids,  morphine,  codeine,  and  the- 
baine, it  is  distinguished  by  its  strong  alkaline 
properties,  as  it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids. 
From  morphine  it  is  distinguished  by  its  very 
sparing  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  from  codeine 
and  thebaine  by  its  total  insolubility  in  ether. 
It  differs  also  in  the  effect  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  produces  a  blue  color  with  the 
minutest  quantity  of  cryptopine,  a  blood  red 
with  thebaine,  and  none  with  morphine  or 
codeine.  The  tendency  of  its  salts  to  gelatinize 
is  another  distinguishing  property  of  crypto- 
pine. 

Deuteropine,  C20H21NO3,  accordingto  Al- 
len, is  an  alleged  homologue  of  protopine  and 
cryptopine.    It  requires  further  examination. 

Gnoscopine,  C22H23NO,  was  found  by  T. 
and  H.  Smith  in  1878.  They  first  gave  to  it  the 
formula  C34H36N2O11,  but  in  a  later  communi- 
cation (P.  J.,  1893,  1794)  gave  it  the  simpler 
formula  which  makes  it  an  isomer  of  narcotine. 
It  is  crystallizable,  melts  at  233°  C.  (451.4°  F.), 
with  partial  decomposition,  is  soluble  m  chloro- 
form and  carbon  disulphide,  slightly  so  in  ben- 
zene, not  in  ether.  The  salts  have  an  acid 
reaction. 

HydrOCOTarnine.— Hydrocotarnina,  c^15 
NOs,  is  obtained  from  the  mother  waters  of  the- 
baine, after  the  removal  of  cryptopine  and  pro- 
topine with  warm  petroleum  benzin.  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammonia ;  landanosine.  which  is  a.so 
precipitated,  is  removed  by  treatment  of  the 
benzin  solution  with  sodium  bicarbonate.  The 
hydrocotarnine  is  retained  in  solution  by  the 
benzin  from  which  the  laudanosine  has  been 
deposited  on  cooling.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
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being  made  to  pass  through  this  solution,  hy- 
drocotarnine  hydrochloride  crystallizes  out. 
This  alkaloid,  as  the  name  indicates,  can  be 
formed  from  cotarnine,  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  also  seems  to  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  narcotine.  (See  Nar- 
cotine.) If  the  latter  be  made  to  boil  some 
time  with  baryta  water,  a  portion  of  it  will  be 
decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  crystallizable  sub- 
stance soluble  in  ether,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  hydrocotarnine.  This  alkaloid  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform, 
benzin,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  50°  C.  (122° 
and  loses  at  57°  C.  the  half  molecule  of 
water  with  which  it  crystallizes.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it,  coloring  it  yellow  in  the  cold, 
and  crimson  red  if  heated.  Nitric  acid  colors 
it  yellow;  ferric  chloride  does  not  affect  its 
color.  It  has  been  physiologically  studied  by 
Stockman  and  Dott  (B.  M.  J.,  Jan.  1891),  who 
find  that  it  produces  in  the  lower  animals  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  caused  by  narcotine. 

Lanthopine.— Lanthopina,  C23H25NO4,  dif- 
fers frompseudomorphine  in  not  becoming  blue 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  in  giving,  when  en- 
tirely pure,  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
colorless  solutions.  It  forms  colorless  micro- 
scopic prisms,  which  fuse  at  about  200°  C.  Its 
acid  oxalate  and  tartrate  are  crystallizable. 
The  alkaloid  is  crystallizable,  does  not  have  an 
alkaline  reaction,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  or 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene,  but  readily 
soluble  in  chloroform.1    According  to  Allen  it 


°'  Hesse  obtained  most  of  the  alkaloids  an- 
nounced by  him  from  the  black  mother  liquors  left 
behind  in  the  process  for  procuring  morphine  hydro- 
thl  bJ,'  ^st  employed  by  Gregory,  and  adopted  by 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  This  liquor,  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  was  precipitated  bv  an 
exiftss  ammonia  ;  the  clear  liquid  was  exhausted 
with  ether,  and  this  treated  as  described  in  Ann. 

W.P,i-',clxxx-  47-  (P-  J-  Jan-  1872,  p.  549.)  The 
method  in  which  these  alkaloids  were  first  separated 
from  opium  by  Hesse  was  as  follows:  An  aqueous 
hvdrnvi^o  8  P[ePared.  and  precipitated  by  sodium 
uydioxide  or  lime  water  in  excess.  In  the  liquid 
a  substance  is  retained,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
thnSVH  nne  °f  tae,  characteristics  of  which  is 
that  it  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  purple  color 
This  appears  to  be  the  porphyroxine  of  Merck  This 
ShSE  £°UDd  t0  J°%  a-  mixture  of  several  alkaloids, 
which  he  separated    in  the  following  manner  The 

mqat  eraib,0wpHef7?d  t0  ■£  c™tainilg  the  £l0ri£| 
mattei  is  well  shaken  with  ether;  this,  being  sepa- 
rated is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  impure 
acetates  are  obtained  by  evaporating  off  the  ether 

Mne  solution  1Sn^1Xed-,g?d/ally  with  a  Muted  K 
line  solution,  and  agitated  so  as  to  cause  the  resin 
which  separates  to  form  a  mass.    After  twenty-fou? 

ta°lnIinVthtLPr^Pt^e  l?  separated;  the  Hquid  con- 
Imx  ,e  ^ealkaloids  is  mixed  ,th  hy(Jrochloric 
acid  in  slight  excess,  and  the  alkaloids  are  then  pre 
cipltated  with  ammonia.  The  whole  is  now  shaken 
with  chloroform,  acetic  acid  is  added  in  slight  excess 
the  ch  oroform  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is 
neutralized  with  ammonia.    The  precipitate ^  produced 

crvrtali 'its00'™;  aDd,'  •t,h0"gh  at^rsf  re%inoPid0  so'on 
crystallizes.    This,    which    consists   of   impure  lan- 

inuPdneafferS3rftefd  by,  fiItration,  and  the  filtered 
liquid,  after  twenty-four  hours,  is  mixed  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  in  quantity  but  little  more  than  neces™ 

s  thP?m&nthe  am^°,nia  «alts  in  solution  It 
is  then  shaken  repeated  y  w  th  ether  to  wnaratP 
codeine  which  renders  it  turbid.  This  alkalofd is 
separated  more  readily  by  ether  than  the  other  alka 

Lnothe^wMch  mhCOnidI.ne'  e°daml«e.  laudanine,  and 
another  which  the  author  designated  by  the  letter  as 

fhe  Jion?«nnn0t  fFf  th«e  Iast  mentioned  bases  from 
the  solution  containing  fixed  alkali  until  after  am- 
monium chloride  has  been  mixed  with  it.    When  the 


is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor,  left  frJ 
the  preparation  of  morphine  by  the  Roberts<j 
Gregory  process.  It  is  a  weak  base,  and 
colored  orange  red  by  nitric  acid,  and  p 
violet  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  color  chaii 
ing  to  a  dark  brown  on  heating. 

Laudanidine,  C20H25NO4,  was  discovered 
Hesse  in  1894.    It  closely  resembles  laudan: 

Laudanine. — Laudanina,  C20H25NO4,  as  f 
prepared,  is  mixed  with  cryptopine,  from  wl 
it  is  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  acetic  a 
and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  solutior 
sodium  hydroxide,  by  which  the  cryptopin< 
entirely  precipitated.  The  liquid  being  filte 
and  treated  with  ammonium  chloride,  lets 
the  laudanine,  which  soon  assumes  the  cry; 
line  form.  The  acetate,  with  the  addition 
potassium  iodide,  gives  rise  to  laudanine 
driodide,  from  which  ammonia  separates 
base  perfectly  pure.  It  crystallizes  from 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  transparent  g 
ules  or  hexagonal  prisms  melting  at  166 
It  is  lasvo-rotatory,  tasteless,  and  poisor 
the  hydrochloride  resembling  strychnine  ii  |s 
effects.  It  is  dissolved  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F. 
647  parts  of  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  gives 
it  characteristic  reactions.  When  pure,  at 
mon  temperatures  it  assumes  a  pale  rose  c 
and  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  a  reddish  v 
When  ferric  oxide  is  added,  it  exhibits  the 
changes,  but  with  much  greater  intensity, 
danine  is  an  energetic  base,  and  with  potas 
hydroxide  forms  a  crystallizable  comp< 
Its  salts,  except  the  neutral  sulphate,  oxij 
and  tartrate,  are  crystallizable. 

Laudanosine. — Laudanosina,  C21H27NO 
ists  in  the  mother  waters  of  thebaine,  with 
topine  and  protopine.    The  thebaine  h 
been  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid,  the  m 
water  is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  s( 
bicarbonate  is  added.    After  eight  days' 
a  blackish  mass  separates.    The  limpid 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  yields  a  ccj 
precipitate,  which,  agitated  with  heated 
leum  benzin,  gives  to  that  liquid  a  mixtv 
several  alkaloids.    The  benzin  solution 
cooling  to  40°   C.   (104°  F.),  deposit, 
cryptopine  and  protopine.    On  agitation 
with  heated  sodium  bicarbonate  and  subs( 
complete  refrigeration,  the  laudanosine  ei 
lizes.    It  is  entirely  purified  by  ether, 
dissolves  it  abundantly,  and  its  hydnod 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water.   It  is  use, 
soluble  in  water  and  the  alkalies,  but 
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ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  very 
laudanine  first  crystallizes,  the  other  tnree  her 
maining  as  an  almost  amorphous  mass  wnen  ia 
has  all  escaped.  But  if,  before  the  ether  nas  I  rf 
evaporated,  the  liquid  be  mixed  with  soiuj  ^ 
sodium  bicarbonate,  crystals  of  c  ,5,,. 
deposited  as  the  ether  further  evaporates 
mother  liquor,  from  which  the  two  alka  0.0 ;  i, 
been  separated,  is  now  treated  with  pr0 
sodium  chloride,  meconuline  hydt  ocn •  tiol  jrho 
cipitated,  the  base  x  remaining  m  soiu  .  at 
latter  is  quite  separated  from  meconldln  W  l.ing 
edly  dissolving  the  hydrochloride >  In  ware  ,  #hen 
it  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  etner,  lB  tt 
evaporating  off  the  ether.  (P-  <>■•  avv 
205.) 
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flble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  chloroform.  It 
ils  at  89°  C.  (192.2°  F.),  and  is  decomposed 
filO0  C.  (230°  F.).  Ferric  chloride  does  not 
clr  it.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  rose  color  in 
1 1  cold,  and  violet  when  heated.  Nitric  acid 
tlsforms  it  into  a  nitro-base.  The  crystals 
al  anhydrous.  It  forms  erystallizable  salts, 
v|;h  are  soluble  and  bitter. 

Ieconidine,  C21H23NO4,  was  discovered  by 
9se  in  1870.  It  is  brownish  yellow,  amor- 
f|us,  alkaline,  melts  at  58°  C.  (136.4°  P.), 
al  is  not  stable,  the  salts  also  being  easily 
aired.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
btene,  chloroform,  and  acetone.  It  is  dis- 
Bifcd  by  sulphuric  acid  with  an  olive-green 
clr,  and  by  nitric  acid  with  an  orange-red. 

morphine,  C17H19NO3  +  H2O,  and  its  prepa- 
nlras  are  treated  under  another  head.  (See 
ftMphina.) 

Iarceine,1  Narceina,  C23H29NO9,2  discovered 
bf  elletier  in  1832,  is  in  white,  silky  crystals, 
iclorous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  the  fusing  point 
olhich  was  given  as  145.2°  C.  (291.6°  F.) 
alt-ding  to  Hesse,  and  as  92°  C.  according  to 
Pfctier.  E.  Merck  has  shown,  however  (Chem. 
Zf  1889,  p.  525),  that  the  ordinary  com- 
» jial  alkaloid  of  English  manufacture  melts 
l>'|een  150°  and  160°  C,  and  the  pure  base 
■npO°  to  171°  C.  Out  of  water  at  60°  C.  it 
cilallizes  with  2  molecules  of  water,  which  it 
lojat  100°  C,  and  at  140°  C.  another  molecule 
ojrater  escapes,  leaving  in  the  fused  residue 
alxture  of  bases.  Soluble  in  375  parts  of 
"land  220  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in 
ajlol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  a 
plh  compound  with  iodine,  the  color  of  which 
islstroyed  by  heat  and  the  alkalies.  Besides, 
adHing  to  Stein,  the  blue  color  is  not  pro- 
did  when  there  is  too  mucb  of  the  iodine 
Pjmt,  which  then  causes  a  brown  color  with 
mfcine,  the  blue  color  appearing,  under  such 
"Imstances,  only  when  the  excess  of  iodine 
ls|urated  by  ammonia.  (J.  P.  C,  Janv.  1872, 
P#0  It  is  rendered  blue  by  the  action  of 
m|ral  acids  so  far  diluted  as  not  to  decom- 
R(|  rt>  but  does  not,  like  morphine,  become 
W|by  the  action  of  ferric  salts,  nor  red  by 
'< jof  nitric  acid.  According  to  P.  C.  Plugge, 
'  I  race  of  narceine  be  covered  in  a  porcelain 

'•Imth  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  no  change  will 
wiservable;  but  if  the  dish  be  heated  on  the 
Jl  bath,  a  blue  color  will  be  developed  as 
so|as  the  acid  has  become  sufficiently  con- 
flated; this  by  prolonged  heating  will  pass 
J°  ferry-red.  If  to  this  red  liquid,  after 
8  trace  of  nitric  acid  or  of  potassium 
™|e  be  added,  blue-violet  streaks  will  be  pro- 
""§•  U-  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  425.)  It  is  dis- 
'01f  by  the  acids,  but  was  thought  not  to 


JlJ?*^  CjsHkNOs,,  a  patented  derivative,  is 
hlriL  „»i  "J?  narcelne  with  a  concentrated  alkali 
til  in  li  lto?'  dissolving  the  alkaline  salt  pro- 
'nlnhnii      ,  J;  and  treating  this  solution  with 

■onollc  solution  of  an  acid 
■sifcf  I  lnd  Frankforter  believe   that  this  for- 
'  1  Ph  m. rsi Soa shoul(i  be  modified  to  C^H^NO,,. 
n       \jft.s  1893,  20, ) 
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neutralize  them,  and,  though  at  first  considered 
alkaline  by  Pelletier,  was  afterwards  ranked 
with  indifferent  bodies.  At  present,  however, 
its  alkaloidal  character  is  admitted;  it  unites 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  erystallizable 
sulphate.  (J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1864,  p.  367.) 
Dragendorff  announced  that  solution  of  nar- 
ceine gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  the 
double  zinc  and  potassium  iodide.  This  reac- 
tion may  be  employed  with  iodine  as  a  test  of 
narceine.  If  a  solution  of  this  salt,  with  a  little 
iodized  water,  be  added  to  solutions  of  narceine, 
and  the  mixture  then  agitated  with  ether  to  re- 
move the  iodine  in  excess,  a  solution  containing 
a  very  small  quantity  of  narceine  will  dis- 
tinctly assume  a  blue  color.  The  other  alka- 
loids of  opium  are  destitute  of  this  property. 
(J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1870,  p.  346.)  Pelletier  ob- 
tained it  in  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  opium. 
Having  formed  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
he  treated  it  with  distilled  water,  precipitated 
the  morphine  by  ammonia,  concentrated  the 
solution,  filtered  it,  threw  down  the  meconic 
acid  by  baryta  water,  separated  the  excess  of 
baryta  by  ammonium  carbonate,  drove  off  the 
excess  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  by  heat,  evap- 
orated the  liquor  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
set  it  aside  till  a  pulpy  matter  formed  con- 
taining crystals,  separated  and  expressed  this 
pulpy  matter,  then  treated  it  with  alcohol,  and 
concentrated  the  alcoholic  solution.  This,  on 
cooling,  deposited  crystals  of  narceine,  which 
were  easily  purified  by  repeated  solution  and 
crystallization.  Meconin,  which  often  crystal- 
lizes with  it,  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of 
ether.  The  discordancy  of  the  statements  of 
physiologists  and  clinicians  concerning  the 
action  of  narceine  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  impurities  in  the  specimens  used. 
The  pure  alkaloid  would  seem  to  be  very  feeble 
in  its  influence,  Mitchell  having  taken  five  grains 
without  any  other  effect  than  causing  some 
headache.  The  narceine  of  commerce  has  been 
used  in  doses  of  one-third  to  three-fourths  of 
a  grain  (0.021  to  0.048  Gm.)  as  a  mild  narcotic, 
probably  acting  through  contaminating  mor- 
phine. 

Narcotine.  Narcotina,  C22H23NO7. — It  ex- 
ists in  opium,  chiefly,  at  least,  in  the  free  state, 
and  is  left  behind  in  considerable  quantity  when 
the  drug  is  macerated  with  water.  It  is  white, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous,  and  crystallizes  in 
silky  flexible  needles,  usually  larger  than  the 
crystals  of  morphine,  fusible  at  176°  C.  (349° 
F.),  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperature  with 
evolution  of  ammonia.  Heated  to  220°  C.,  the 
residue  which  remains  is  hemipinic  acid,  C10 
HioOe,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  in  100  parts  of  cold  and 
24  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  upon 
cooling,  and  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  and  the  diluted  acids,  also  dis- 
solve it;  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  soluble 
in  the  volatile  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  aided 
by  heat,  will  extract  it  from  opium,  and  yield 
it  in  crystals  by  evaporation.   (J.  P.  C,  4e 
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ser.,  ii.  156.)  As  it  exerts  no  alkaline  reaction 
upon  vegetable  colors,  and  does  not  prevent  the 
acids  from  reddening  litmus  paper,  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  reason  for  denying  it  the 
rank  of  an  alkaloid.  But  it  unites  with  some 
of  the  acids,  forming  definite  compounds,  which 
may  be  procured  in  a  separate  state;  and 
Robiquet  obtained  narcotine  sulphate  and  hy- 
drochloride well  crystallized.  (J.  P.  C,  xvii. 
639,  and  xix.  59.)  Hence  it  is  now  generally 
considered  as  a  weak  base,  and  perhaps  this 
view  of  it  is  the  most  convenient.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  to  have  a  very  feeble  neu- 
tralizing power.  With  acetic  acid  it  does  not 
appear  to  form  a  permanent  combination,  for, 
though  dissolved  by  cold  acetic  acid,  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  heating  the  solution.  It  is  decomposed 
by  long  boiling,  or  by  heating  with  nitric  acid, 
into  cotarnine,  C12H13NO3,  and  meconin,  C10 
H10O4,  and  by  heating  with  water  to  100°  C.  in 
sealed  tubes,  into  hydrocotamine,  C12H15NO3, 
and  opianic  acid,  C10H10O5,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (from 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  converts  it  into 
hydrocotamine  and  meconin,  and  that  of  oxidiz- 
ing agents  into  cotarnine  and  opianic  acid.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  morphine  by  its  in- 
sipidity, by  its  solubility  in  ether  and  insolu- 
bility in  alkaline  solutions,  by  not  affecting 
vegetable  colors,  by  assuming  a  yellowish  in- 
stead of  a  blood-red  color  under  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  by  not  decomposing  iodic 
acid,  and  by  not  producing  a  blue  color  with 
ferric  salts.  It  is,  however,  reddened  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Hence,  if 
to  a  mixture  of  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  a 
small  piece  of  potassium  nitrate  is  added,  a 
deep  blood-red  color  is  produced;  while  mor- 
phine^ under  the  same  circumstances,  yields  a 
brownish  or  olive  green  color.  It  gives  a  greasy 
stain  to  paper  when  heated  upon  it  over  a  candle. 
Distilled  with  potassium  hydroxide,  or  simply 
by  heating  to  250°  C,  it  yields  trimethylamine, 
N(CH3)3.  Heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  loses  two  groups,  CHa,  and  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  a  third,  CHa,  so  that 
the  existence  of  three  methyl  groups  (CH3)  in 
narcotine  have  been  established.  Water  ex- 
tracts narcotine  partially  from  opium,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  which  the  latter  contains, 
either  free  or  combined  with  the  narcotine.  It 
is  usually  obtained  mixed  with  morphine  in  the 
processes  for  procuring  that  principle,  and  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  ether,  which  dis- 
solves it  without  affecting  the  morphine,  and 
yields  it  upon  evaporation.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tamed  by  digesting  opium  in  ether,  and  slowly 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  which  de- 
posits crystals  of  narcotine.  It  is  said  that 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  the 
oil  of  turpentine  as  the  menstruum,  first  heating 
it  with  opium,  and  then  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. Another  mode  of  procuring  it  is  to  treat 
opium,  exhausted  by  previous  maceration  in 
water,  with  diluted  acetic  acid,  filter  the  solu- 
tion, precipitate  by  an  alkali,  wash  the  pre- 


cipitate with  water,  and  purify  it  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  as 
the  liquid  cools.  Should  it  still  be  impure,  the 
solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallization  may  b( 
repeated.  The  proportion  of  narcotine  ir 
opium  1  varies  extremely  in  the  different  varie  / 
ties,  and  in  different  specimens  of  the  sam^; 
variety.  Thus,  in  Smyrna  opium  it  has  bee'j 
found  by  different  observers,  in  quantities  vary  J 
ing  from  1.30  to  nearly  11  per  cent.  Thoug, 
narcotine  itself  is  tasteless,  its  salts  are  ver  | 
bitter,  even  more  so  than  those  of  morphin 
(Berzelius.)  Their  solution  reddens  litmus,  ar, 
yields  precipitates  with  the  alkalies  and  ii  | 
fusion  of  galls.2 

Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  rel 
tive  to  the  action  of  narcotine  on  the  systei 
Derosne  believed  it  to  be  the  active  princip 
of  opium;  though  upon  experimenting  with 
he  obtained  effects  but  little  stronger  than  the 
produced  by  an  equal  dose  of  opium  itse 
Others  found  it  possessed  different  degrees 
narcotic  properties,  and  the  results  of  varic 
experiments  which  led  to  the  conclusion  may 
seen  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  But 
more  thorough  investigation  seems  to  h« 
proved  that  it  cannot  be  ranked  among  narcc , 
medicines.  It  has  been  asserted  that  narcot 
is  identical  with  aconella,  an  alkaloid  said 
have  been  extracted  by  the  Messrs.  Smith 
Edinburgh,  from  aconite,  but  Groves  failed 
find  aconella.  (See  page  79,  U.  S.  D.,  lj 
edition.)  Narcotine  acts  feebly  upon  the  lo 
animals  as  a  convulsant.  No  cases  of  i\ 
poisoning  from  it  in  man  are  on  record, 
120  grains  of  it  axe  said  to  have  been  ta 
without  producing  distinct  results.  On 
other  hand,  observers  have  seen  profound  : 
cotism  caused  by  much  smaller  quantities,  t 
results,  however,  being  without  much  doubt  | 
to  impurities  in  the  drug.  According  to 
buscher  (D.  M.  W.,  1892),  it  is  a  feeble  si 
tive  to  intestinal  peristalsis.  Many  years 
O'Shaughnessy  of  Calcutta,  recommended 
cotine  as  an  antiperiodic,  in  doses  of  f; 
grains  (0.2  Gm.)  three  times  a  day,  but  it 
f  ailed  to  acquire  reputation.  See  an  elabi  K 
paper  on  the  pharmacology  of  narcotim 
A.  C.  Crawford  and  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  Prof 
Ph.  A.,  1902,  472. 


1  For  physiological  study  of  the  methylamW 
rivatives  of  narcotine  (narcotine  metnytamiat 
V.  A.  P.  A.,  142,  1895.  ■  ■ 

'Anarcotine  has  been  described  as  an  *• 
especially  abundant  in  the  India .opium,  acc 
to  Wm.  Roberts  (B.  M.  J.,  ii.  1895),  while  ^) 
opium  containing  8  per  cent,  of  morphine  dm 
2  per  cent,  of  anarcotine,  Bengal  opium  cu 
4  per  cent,  of  morphine  with  6  per  cent,  of  a  nan 
Anarcotine  appears,  however,  to  be  simpu 
narcotine.  (Merck's  Jahresoer.,  1896,  vn_>  . 
said  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  active  pbysia 
properties.  In  the  experiments  of  Suitor _ 
J.,  1896),  one  drachm  of  it  given  subcuian 
to  an  anesthetized  dog  pr"*""^  no  «'n- 
The  continuous  use  of  it  in 
ever,  to  affect  the  nutrition  o;  >•"<=  H 
one  time  largely  used  In  India  as  an  a 


time  largely  used  In  India  as  an  au»£  ,  t 
on  account  of  its  being  cheaper  than  qumra  i  { 
has  fallen  into  desuetude  because  or  tne  t 
low  price  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
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Opianinb,  which  has  been  claimed  to  have  the 
formula  C21H21NO7,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
|apure  narcotine. 
Oxynarcotine.    Oxynarcotina,  C22H23NO8. 
jhis  alkaloid  accompanies  narceine,  from  which 
can  be  separated  by  treating  the  mixture  with 
jlute  sulphuric  acid.    On  neutralizing  the  so- 
|tion  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  sodium 
'droxide  and  heating  to  boiling,  a  part  dis- 
llves.   The  undissolved  residue  is  the  oxynar- 
Itine.     It  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
ither  liquors   of  narcotine.     According  to 
J'ckett  and  Wright,  it  crystallizes  out  of  alco- 
II  in  very  fine  needles,  which  are  difficultly 
juble  in  boiling  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  in- 
Juble  in  other  neutral  solvents.    Heated  to 
|0°  or  150°  C,  it  is  carbonized.    It  is  oxidized 
ferric  chloride  to  hemipinic  acid  and  colar- 
\ie.    (See  Part  II.)    It  is  a  monacid  base, 

forms  crystallizable  salts. 
Papaverine.  Papaverina,  C20H21NO4. — The 
Icovery  of  this  alkaloid  was  announced  by 
(Merck.  It  is  crystallizable  in  needles,  fusing 
147°  C.  (296.6°  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  very 
jiringly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  more 
lible  in  these  liquids  boiling  hot,  and  deposited 
Jthem  on  cooling.  With  acids  it  forms  salts, 
fct  of  which  are  very  sparingly  dissolved  by 
lev.  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  with  ex- 
■irdinary  facility.  The  alkaloid  is  readily 
Jolved  by  moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
#ric  acid,  from  which,  on  the  addition  of 
I'e  acid,  the  hydrochloride  separates,  assum- 
'1  the  form  of  an  oily  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
}| vessel,  which  is  readily  converted  on  stand- 
I  into  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals.  These 
"tals  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

hydrochloride  yields  with  platinic  chloride 
[How  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
?r  or  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
at  130°  C,  however,  it  is  decomposed 
methyl  chloride  and  homopyrocatechol. 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  there 
Jormed,  on  heating,  the  nitrate  of  nitro- 
Ijivenne,  C2oH2o(NO)2N04.HN03,  which 
"lrates  in  crystals.  The  nitro-base  can  be 
Mpted  in  clear  yellow  flocks  by  the  addition 
Pjtottonia.   By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydro- 

vJ1C        tliere  is  formed  a  tetrahydropapa- 
|e,  C20H25NO4.      Cold   concentrated  sul- 
t  lie  acid  does  not  color  it,  but  on  warming 
•  I  et  color  is  obtained ;  an  impure  papaverine 
evl -    t  V1°'et'  howevei'>  with  sulphuric  acid 
ciilr  16         PaPaverine  is  prepared  by  pre- 
»ting  the  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with 
JJI  justing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol, 
nfr?«ng  the  tincture  to  dryness,  treating 
fsidue  with  a  dilute  acid,  filtering,  precipi- 
¥, °y  ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate 
«rift>f     i       acid'  mixing  sodium  acetate 
pj  !'e  solution,  and  treating  the  resulting 
>  intate  with  boiling  ether.    The  ethereal 
Til"  feP°slts  the  papaverine  on  cooling, 
jj^lk  obtained  by  investigators  of  the 
1(1  ,c.'SIea'  action  of  papaverine  seem  liope- 
aiscordant,  and  any  future  studies  made 


should  be  prefixed  by  an  absolute  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  alkaloid  used.  Leubuscher 
(D.  M.  W.,  1892)  asserts  that  it  acts  as  a  seda- 
tive to  intestinal  peristalsis  without  producing 
other  effects,  and  is  valuable  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
children. 

Dose,  for  a  two-year-old  child,  two-fifths  of 
a  grain  (0.024  Gm.),  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Porphyroxine,  according  to  K.  L.  Dey  (P. 
J.,  [3],  xii.  p.  397),  is  a  definite  basic  sub- 
stance, always  present  in  Indian  opium,  but  ab- 
sent from  Turkey  or  Smyrna  opium. 

Protopine.1 — Protopina,  C20H19NO5,  is  an  al- 
kaloid which  Hesse  separated  from  cryptopine. 
Both  are  precipitated  as  insoluble  hydrochlo- 
rides by  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess;  but  if  the 
precipitate  be  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  acid  cryptopine  oxalate  will  crystal- 
lize, and  protopine  remain  in  the  mother  waters. 
The  liquid  is  separated,  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  is  taken  up  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Pro- 
topine hydrochloride  being  dense  and  granular, 
while  cryptopine  hydrochloride  is  very  light,  the 
two  are  separated  by  levigation, — eighty  gram- 
mes of  crude  cryptopine  furnishing  one  and  a 
half  of  protopine.  Separated  from  the  hydro- 
chloride by  ammonia,  protopine  constitutes  a 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  hot  petroleum  benzin  and  ace- 
tone, more  soluble  in  chloroform,  insoluble  in 
the  alkalies  generally,  but  slightly  soluble  in  am- 
monia. It  melts  at  202°  C.  (395.6°  F.),  under- 
going decomposition,  and  is  in  anhydrous  crys- 
tals. Ferric  chloride  does  not  color  it;  nitric 
acid  colors  it  yellow;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
it,  coloring  it  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  lastly 
violet.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  salts  are  neutral  and  crystal- 
lizable. 

Pseudomorphine.- — Pseudomorphina ,  C34H3G 
N2O6,  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1835,  and 
is  said  by  Hesse  to  be  identical  with  Polstorff's 
oxydimorphine ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  was  thought  to  be  only  an  occasional 
ingredient  in  opium,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it.  An  interesting  fact,  however,  in 
relation  to  it,  and  one  of  some  toxicological 
importance,  is  that  it  possesses  two  properties 
considered  characteristic  of  morphine,  those, 
namely,  of  being  reddened  by  nitric  acid  and 
of  striking  a  blue  color  with  ferric  salts,  and 
yet  it  is  without  any  poisonous  influence  upon 
the  animal  economy.  (J.  P.  C.,  xxi.  575.) 
Hesse  has  investigated  the  subject,  with  the 
following  results. "  He  found  that  it  accom- 
panies morphine  procured  by  Gregory's  method, 
and  may  be  separated  from  that  alkaloid  by 
adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion containing  both.    The  morphine  is  precipi- 
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tated,  and  pseudomorphine,  remaining  in  solu- 
tion, may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
mother  liquid.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium 
and  sodium  hydroxide,  and  lime,  and  in  alco- 
holic solution  of  ammonia,  though  sparingly 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  It  does 
not  neutralize  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  the  production 
of  an  olive-green  color,  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  with  an  intense  orange-red,  and  in  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  with  a  blue  color.  At  120° 
C.  (248°  F.)  it  loses  two  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  and  at  higher  temperatures 
is  decomposed  without  melting.  It  forms 
sparingly  soluble  salts  with  sulphuric,  nitric, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  a  crystalline  de- 
posit, very  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  (Chem. 
News,  1867,  p.  188.)  Hesse  is  of  the  opinion 
that  pseudomorphine  is  identical  with  the  oxy- 
morphine  prepared  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  upon  morphine  by  Schutzenberger. 

Rhceadine,  C21H21NO6,  discovered  by  Hesse 
in  1865,  is  crystallizable,  but  not  distinctly 
alkaline.  It  fuses  at  232°  C,  and  can  be 
sublimed  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform, 
water,  and  ammonia.  Its  solutions  in  dilute 
acids  acquire  an  intense  purple  color  on  addi- 
tion of  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  coloring  matter. 
This  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  restored  by 
acids,  and  is  so  intense  that  1  part  of  rhceadine 
will  color  10,000  parts  of  water  purple-red, 
200,000  deep  rose-red,  and  800,000  distinctly 
red,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  base  is  con- 
verted into  coloring  matter.  The  solution  then 
filtered  through  bone-black  shows  the  presence 
of  a  base,  rhasagenine,  isomeric  with  rhceadine, 
but  fusing  at  223°  C,  and  forming  a  different 
series  of  salts.  This  alkaloid  occurs  also  in 
Papaver  Rhaeas. 

Thebaine  {Paramorphina).  Paramorphine. 
C19H21NO3  (or  Ci7Hi5N0(0CH3)2),  was  dis- 
covered by  Pelletier  in  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  from  an  infusion  of  opium  treated  with 
milk  of  lime.  The  precipitate  being  washed 
with  water  until  the  liquid  came  away  colorless, 
and  then  treated  with  alcohol,  instead  of  afford- 
ing morphine  to  this  solvent,  as  was  anticipated, 
yielded  a  new  alkaloid,  which  was  obtained 
separate  by  evaporating  the  alcohol,  acting  on 
the  residue  with  ether,  allowing  the  ethereal 
solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  then 
purifying  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  by  dis- 
solving it  in  an  acid,  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
and  recrystallizing  by  means  of  alcohol  or  ether. 
Pelletier  named  it  paramorphine,  from  its  close 
analogy  in  composition  with  morphine,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct  in  prop- 
erties. The  name  of  thebaine  was  proposed  for 
it  by  Couerbe,  who  was  disposed  to  give  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  to  Thiboumery,  the  direc- 
tor of  Pelletier's  laboratory.    It  is  white,  crys- 


tallizable, and  of  an  acrid  and  styptic  rathe 
than  bitter  taste,  fusing  at  193.4°  C.  (379 
F.),  and,  according  to  Hesse,  confirmed  by 
B.  Dott,  is  not  sublimable.    Other  observe 
state  that  it  sublimes  at  135°  C.  without  fusing 
and  is  deposited  in  minute  crystals  resemblin 
caffeine.    It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  ver 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  when  cold,  and  sti 
more  so  when  heated,  and  capable  of  combinin 
with  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  salts  n 
crystallizable  from  their  aqueous  solution, 
kalies  precipitate  it  from  its  acid  solutions,  an 
unless  in  very  concentrated  solution,  do  u 
dissolve  it  when  added  in  excess.   It  is  n( 
like  morphine,  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  nor  do 
it  become  blue  with  solutions  of  ferric  sal 
From  codeine  it  differs  in  never  being  in  lar 
crystals,  in  not  forming  crystallizable  salts, 
being  always  precipitated  from  its  acid  sol 
tions  by  ammonia,  and  in  not  melting  in  0 
drops.     From  narcotine,  which  it  most 
sembles,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  shor 
crystals,  which  lack  the  pearly  appearance 
those  of  narcotine,  by  its  different  taste,  by 
much  greater  solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  of  wh 
10  parts  will  dissolve  1  of  this  principle,  wl 
narcotine  requires  100  parts,  and  by  the  act 
of  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  res 
like  matter  before  dissolving  it,  while  the  sa 
acid  instantly  dissolves  narcotine.  Diluted 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  chan 
thebaine,  according  to  Hesse,  into  two  isonn 
bases,  thebenine  and  thebaicine.   When  hea 
to  90°  C.  under  pressure  with  fuming  hyc 
chloric  acid,  thebaine  yields  a  base  having 
probable  formula  CitHisNO  (OH) 2,  and  ca 
by  its  discoverer,  W.  C.  Howard  (Ber.  d.  Chi 
Ges.,  xvii.  527,  xix.  1596),  morphothebaine\ 
indicate  its  origin  and  relation  to  morphine1 

Thebaine  salicylate  is  practically  insolubl 
water;  hence  in  the  assay  of  opium  the  Gen 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  addition  of  sod 
salicylate  to  the  aqueous  solution,  thus  remo' 
the  thebaine  before  precipitating  the  niorpl 
Magendie  and  many  subsequent  observers  a 
that  thebaine  is  a  powerful  spinal  convuls 
resembling  in  its  action  strychnine.  Leubus 
affirms  that  it  is  an  intestinal  stimulant.  Ev 
berg  found  one-four-hundredth  of  a  gram 
sibly  active  in  man,  and  the  reported  fail 
of  large  amounts  to  produce  distinct  et 
have  probably  been  due  to  the  alkaloid 
being  impure.    On  motor  nerves  it  seem 
have  a  paralyzing  influence,  though  in  the  r. 
mal,  death  takes  place  from  tetanus. 

Teitopine,  C42H64N2O7,  was  discover* 
1890  by  Klauder  (A.  Pharm,  228,  p.  419) 
resembles  morphine  and  laudanine  in  being 
uble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  but  is 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil  by  a  feffg< 
cess  of  the  reagent.    Tritopine  crystalii* 
characteristic,  anhydrous,  transparent,  ne 
like  plates,  melting  at  182°  C,  easily  so  | 
in  chloroform,  but  only  slightly  »  u 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  behaves  like  lauaa 
It  appears  to  be  a  diacid  base. 
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Color  Reactions  of  the  more  important  Opium  Bases  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal., 
2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  Part  II,  p.  302). 


Alkaloid. 


lorphine 


Iwmorphine 


eudomorphine  . 


ielne 


bbaine 


averine   .  . 


potine 


seine . 


Nitric  Acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.42). 


Orange-red, 
turning 
yellow  on 
heating. 


Blood-red, 
or  reddish 
violet. 


Orange-red, 
changing 
to  yellow. 


Yellow,  not 
changing 
to  red. 

Yellow. 


Yellow. 


Red. 


Yellow,  fad- 
ing rapidly. 


Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid. 


Alone. 


Cold ;  no  color, 
or  faint  pink ; 
on  heating,  va- 
riable (dirty 
green  toblack). 

No  color  (or  vio- 
let to  brown). 


Cold ;  no  color, 
or  olive-green ; 
heated,  dingy, 
green  or  pur- 
ple, finally  red. 

No  color ;  dirty 
brownish-green 
on  heating. 

Blood-red,  turn- 
ing orange-yel- 
low ;  olive- 
green  on  heat- 
ing. 

Cold ;  little 
change ;  on 
Btrongly  heat- 
ing, violet  blue, 
afterwards 
fading  slowly. 
Darkens ;  chang- 
ing to  orange 
and  brick-red 
on  gently  heat- 
ing- 
Brown,  dissolv- 
ing to  yel- 
low solution 
(changing  to 
dark  red).  If 
impure,  red  or 
blue  color. 


On  adding 
KC103  or 
HN03. 


Rose-red,  or 
blood -red. 


Blue  on 
warming. 


Same  as 
with  sul- 
phuric acid 
alone. 

No  change. 


Carmine- 
red. 


No  change. 


With  sugar. 


Purple, 
changing 
to  deep  red. 


No  reaction. 


Olive,  then 
dark  green, 
changing 
to  brown. 

Cherry-red, 
changing 
to  violet. 


Fine  mahog- 
any-brown 


Not  charac- 
teristic. 


Erdmann's 
Test  (sul- 
phuric acid 
with  diluted 
nitric  acid) . 


Blue  on 
warming. 

Orange-red. 


Dull  purple. 


On  warm- 
ing, pink, 
changing  to 
orange- red, 
and  violet. 

Brown 
yellow,  be- 
coming 
mahogany- 
brown  on 
heating. 


Froehde's  Re- 
agent (sulphf- 
molybdicacid). 


Fine  violet, 
turning  blue  or 
dirty  green. 


Deep  green, 
turning  violet. 


Violet,  chang- 
ing to  blue  and 
green. 


Dirty  green, 
changing  to 
blue  and  pale 
yellow. 

Blood-red,  turn- 
ing orange-vel- 
low  and  color- 
less. 

Green  (changing 
to  violet  blue), 
becoming  blue 
and  yellow. 


Pink,  changing 
to  green,  yel- 
low and  orange 


Brownish-green, 
changing  to 
yellow  and 
reddish  (yel- 
low-brown to 
blue). 


Ferric  Chlo- 
ride. 


Greenish- 
blue. 


Rose-pink, 
changing 
to  violet 
and  black. 

Blue. 


No  color. 


No  color. 


No  color. 


No  color. 


''able  (from  Stohmann  and  Kerl's  Chemie,  4th  ed.,  18S8)   showing  the  behavior  of 

Opium   Alkaloids   with  Reagents. 


Pfchomolybdic  acid. 

ri|>hoantimonic  acid. 

Pcjiiomercuric  iodide. 

Pc§ium  iodobismuth- 
pllic  chloride. 

M€i-ic  chloride. 
Po|hlorlde. 


I°!|1in  potassium 
~  We. 

I-  acid. 


Morphine. 


Pale-yellow 
flocky  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in 
ammonia  with 
blue  color. 

No  reaction. 


White  gelati- 
nous precipi- 
tate. 


Yellow  curdy 
precipitate,  be- 
coming crystal- 
line. 

No  reaction. 


Yellowish- 
brown  precipi- 
tate, turning 
resinous. 


Codeine. 


Brown  volumi- 
nous precipi- 
tate   only  in 
concentrated 
solution. 

Dirty-white  tur- 
bidity. 


Narcotine. 


Brownish-yel- 
low flocky 
precipitate. 


Pale-yellow 
flocculent 
precipitate. 


Thebaine. 


Yellow  floccu- 
lent precipi- 
tate. 


White  gelat- 
inous pre- 
cipitate. 


White  curdy  precipitates. 


Orange  precipitates. 

Clear-yellow  flocculent  precipitates. 


Whitish  turbid- 
ity. 

Flesh-colored 
precipitate. 


No  reaction. 


Pale-yellow 
flocculent 
precipitate. 


White  floccu- 
lent precipi- 
tate. 

Flesh  -colored 
precipitate. 


Reddish-brown  precipitates  with  all 


Papaverine. 


No  reaction. 


White  curdy 
precipitate. 

Yellowish- 
white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Faint 

White  precipi- 
tate. 


Narceine. 


Brownish-yellow 
precipitate,  be- 
coming r&si  11- 
ous  iu  concen- 
trated solution. 

No  reaction. 


Whitish  tur- 
bidity. 

Pale-yellow 
flocculent 
precipitate. 


White  turbidity, 
soon  turning  to 
resinous  lumps, 
turbidity. 

Gradually  form- 
ing yellow  crys- 
talline precipi- 
tate. 
No  reaction. 


Yellowish-brown 
precipitate, 
turning  resin- 
ous. 


White  turbidity  in  concentrated  White  flocculent  precipitates, 
salt  solutions  only. 


Yellowish  pre- 1  White  turbidity, 
cipitate.        1    in  concentrated 
solutions  only. 
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Xanthaline,  C37H36N2O9,  is  a  base  obtained 
by  T.  and  H.  Smith  (P.  J.,  1893,  772)  from  the 
acid  mother  liquors  resulting  from  the  crystal- 
lization of  morphine  or  codeine  hydrochloride, 
and  purification  of  the  product. 

Meconic  Acid,  C7H4O7  -f-  3H2O,  is  in  white 
crystalline  scales,  of  a  sour  taste  followed  by 
bitterness,  fusible  and  volatilizable  by  heat, 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  soluble 
also  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  with  the  prop- 
erty of  reddening  vegetable  blues  and  forming 
salts.  Its  compounds  with  the  earths  and 
heavy  metallic  oxides  are  generally  insoluble 
in  water.  Its  characteristic  properties  are 
that  it  produces  a  blood-red  color  with  ferric 
salts,  a  green  precipitate  with  a  weak  solution 
of  ammoniated  copper  sulphate,  and  white  pre- 
cipitates, soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  lead  ace- 
tate, silver  nitrate,  and  barium  chloride.  It  is 
obtained  by  macerating  opium  in  water,  filter- 
ing the  infusion,  and  adding  a  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride.  Calcium  meconate  and  sulphate 
are  precipitated.  The  precipitate,  having  been 
washed  with  hot  water  and  with  alcohol,  is 
treated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  at  82.2° 
C.  (180°  F.).  The  calcium  meconate  is  taken 
up,  and,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  calcium 
biineconate  is  deposited.  This  is  dissolved  in 
warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
deposits  pure  meconic  acid  when  it  cools.  It 
may  be  freed  from  coloring  matter  by  neutral- 
izing it  with  potassium  hydroxide,  decomposing 
the  meconate  thus  obtained  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  crystallizing.  When  heated, 
it  loses  first  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
then  at  120°  C.  a  molecule  of  CO2,  and  yields 
comenic  acid,  CeEUOs;  this  at  260°  C.  or  over, 
loses  another  molecule  of  CO2,  and  yields  pyro- 
meconic  acid,  CsBUOs.  By  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (from  sodium  amalgam)  it 
yields  hydromeconic  acid,  C7H10O7.  Meconic 
acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  the  system,  and 
is  not  used  separately  in  medicine;  but  its 
natural  relation  to  morphine  requires  that  it 
should  be  understood.  The  three  related  com- 
pounds, meconic  acid,  comenic  acid,  and  pyro- 
comenic  acid,  are  now  considered  to  be  deriva- 
tives of  the  fundamental  compound  pyrone, 

CO<£;HIZQg>0.    Thus,    from  pyrone, 

C5H4O2,  are  obtained  oxy pyrone  (pyromeconic 
acid),  CeHsOa(OH),  and  oxypyrone-carboxylic 
(comenic)  acid,  CsHa02(0H)C00H,  and 
oxy  pyrone  dicarboxylic  (meconic)  acid, 
C6H02(OH)  (C00H)2.  Pyrone  itself  is  formed 
when  comenic  and  chelidonic  acids  are  heated 
to  250°  C.  Most  of  the  pyrone  derivatives  are 
converted  by  the  action  of  ammonia  into  pyri- 
done  and  pyridine  compounds. 

Meconic  acid  was  formerly  recognized  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  dropped  at  the 
late  revision.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  free 
from  active  physiological  properties.  Sertiir- 
ner  took  4.5  grains  of  sodium  meconate,  and 
Grape  and  Loewer  12  grains  of  the  pure  acid, 
without    the    production    of    any  symptoms, 


while,  according  to  Mulder,  Pereira,  Laiigt 
and  others,  20  grains  of  the  acid  cause  no  ser 
sible  effect  in  the  dog. 

Meconin,  C10H10O4,  a  neutral  principle  hi 
fore  referred  to,  the  existence  of  which  wij 
announced  in  1832  by  Couerbe,  is  identical  wiJ 
a  substance  discovered  several  years  previous  ( 
by  Dublanc,  Jr.,  but  of  which  no  account  w 
published.    It  is  perfectly  white,  in  the  foi 
of  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  about  265  par 
of  cold  and  18  of  boiling  water,  very  soluble 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  the  essential  oils,  I 
only  sparingly  in  ether;  fusible  under  wa; 
at  77°  C,  per  se  at  110°  C,  sublimable 
careful  heating,  and  possessed  of  a  deg-> 
of  acrimony  which  favors  the  supposition  t! 
it  may  not  be  without  action  upon  the  syst(< 
It  is  neither  aeid  nor  alkaline,  and  contains  ( 
nitrogen.   Meconin  is  obtained  by  precipitat 
the  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with  ammoi 
washing  the  precipitate  with  water  until  ( 
latter  nearly  ceases  to  acquire  color,  mixing 
aqueous  fluids,  evaporating  them  to  the  ( 
sistence  of  molasses,  setting  them  aside  for 
or  three  weeks,  during  which  a  mass  of  gri  j 
lar  crystals  is  formed,  then  decanting  the  liq  j 
expressing  the  mass,  and  drying  it  with  a  ; 
tie  heat.    The  meconin  may  be  separated  f 
the  mass  by  treating  it  with  boiling  alcoho 
36°  Baume,  evaporating  so  as  to  obtain  ( 
tals,  dissolving  these  in  boiling_  water 
animal  charcoal,  filtering  the  liquid  while' ft, 
and  subjecting  the  crystals  formed  uponfe 
cooling  of  the  solution  to  the  action  of  e 
which  dissolves  the  meconin,  and  yields  it 
state  of  purity  by  spontaneous  evaporatioi 

Meconoiosin,  C8H10O2. — This  principle 
discovered  by  T.  and  H.  Smith,  in  1878, 
obtained  it  from  the  oil-like  liquid  cental 
meconin,  which,  upon  being  left  to  itsebjor 
some  days,  sets  into  a  mass  of  crystals.  'Jse 
crystals,  upon  being  drained  and  cauti  jly 
washed  with  cold  weak  spirit,  are  to  be  1)  N 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  fi  N 
liquid  gives  a  crystallization  of  meconin  I'd 
the  mother  liquor,  when  concentrated,  and,*' 
being  set  aside  for  a  time,  yields  beautiful 
like  crystalline  masses  of  meconoiosin,  J 
at  88°  C.  (190.4°  F.).  This  principle  K 
tral,  and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  mj 
by  the  following  test  of  T.  and  H.  j 
"When  heated  with  slightly  diluted  sulj 
acid,  and  when  the  evaporation  has  read 
certain  point,  meconin  produces  a  beaj 
green  color.  With  meconoiosin,  under  tli|j-' 
circumstances,  the  coloration  is  deep  «■ 
coming  purple."  This  substance  has  been*" 
by  Stockman  and  Dott  (B.  M.  J.,  Jan-;  j 
to  be  a  tetanizant.  I  u« 

Opionin,  as  before  stated,  was  loiijj 
Hesse  in  small  quantities  in  Smyrna  opnf  Q 
forms  white  needles,  which  melt  at  AP 
These  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissfl 
alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Thebolactic  Acid,  which  was  discove: 
T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  appeal', 
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li  constant  ingredient  in  opium.    These  ehem- 
its  were  led  to  search  for  it  by  the  considera- 
lion  that  the  quantity  of  meconic  acid  present 
H  insufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  mor- 
hine  and  other  bases,  which  must,  therefore, 
e  neutralized  by  some  other  acid.    They  ob- 
|iined  it  from  the  impure  mother  liquid  of 
lorphine,  after  all  the  alkaloids  had  been 
irown  down  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  by 
Imcentrating  the  liquors  to  a  thick  consist- 
jice,  adding  alcohol  largely,  filtering,  precip- 
ating  any  basic  matter  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter- 
jg  again,  carefully  neutralizing  by  milk  of 
me,  distilling  to  recover  the  alcohol,  and  finally 
[aporating  the  residuary  contents  of  the  still 
a  syrupy  consistence.    After  standing  for 
.out  a  week,  the  syrupy  liquid  will  be  seen  to 
ve  set  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  calcium  tbe- 
lactate.    This,  being  purified  by  repeated 
|lution  and  crystallization,  and  by  animal  char- 
is  decomposed  by  adding  the  equivalent 
[antity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  separating  the 
lerated  thebolactic  acid  by  means  of  alcohol, 
linhouse  showed  that  the  new  acid  had  the 
jnposition  of  lactic  acid  and  was  identical 
h  the  common  variety,  and  his  results  were 
jifirmed  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan.  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
\.,  1870,  p.  182.)    The  ready  crystallization 
its  salts  with  lime  is  a  characteristic  prop- 

[ncompatibles. — The  substances  which  pro- 
[e  precipitates  with  opium  do  not  all  neces- 
ly  affect  its  medicinal  virtues,  but  the  alka- 
and  all  vegetable  infusions  containing 
Ittic  and  gallic  acids,  are  incompatible,  the 
■Her  separating  and  precipitating  the  active 
lliciples,  the  latter  forming  with  it  an  in- 
-Ible  compound. 

llorphiometric  Assays  of  Opium. — The  pro- 
llion  of  morphine  which  any  particular  spec- 
ial of  opium  will  furnish  may  be  considered 
Jbest  test  of  its  value,  except  that  of  actual 
upon  the  system.   Good  opium  should  yield 
"I  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  crystallized  mor- 
we  when  assayed  by  the  official  process.  The 
«.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  opium,  in  its 
"lial,  moist  condition  should  contain  not  less 
ul  9  per  cent,  of  crystallized  morphine,  and 
Pldered  or  granulated  opium,   dried  at  a 
(■not  exceeding  85°  C.  (185°  P.),  should 
?»in  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  12.5  per 
ok  of,  crystallized  morphine  when  assayed  by 
fmrnml  process,  which  is  as  follows: 
isay  of   Opium.   U.    S.    P.    (8th  Rev.) 
Jium,  in  any  condition  to  be  valued,  ten 
9>imes;  Ammonia  Water,  three  and  one-half 
^1  centimeters;   Alcohol,    Ether,  Distilled 
T  Ij'       6  Water,  eaeh,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Jlduce  the  Opium  (which,  if  fresh,  should 
pJ  very  small  pieces,  and  if  dry,  in  very 
lowder)  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  having 

d|afty  °f  about  300  Cc-'  add  100  Cc-  of 
;led  water,  stopper  the  flask,  and  agitate 

Ie»7  ten  minutes   (or  continuously  in  a 

llljical  shaker)  during  three  hours.  Then 

1  "tue  contents  as  evenly  a3  possible  upon  a 


wetted  filter  having  a  diameter  of  12  Cm.,  and, 
when  the  liquid  has  drained  off,  wash  the  resi- 
due with  distilled  water,  carefully  dropped  upon 
the  edges  of  the  filter  and  its  contents,  until 
150  Cc.  of  filtrate  have  been  obtained.  Then 
carefully  transfer  the  moist  Opium  back  to 
the  flask  by  means  of  a  spatula,  add  50  Cc.  of 
distilled  water,  agitate  it  thoroughly  and  re- 
peatedly during  fifteen  minutes,  and  return 
the  whole  to  the  filter.  When  the  liquid  has 
drained  off,  wash  the  residue,  as  before,  until 
the  second  filtrate  measures  150  Cc,  and  finally 
collect  about  20  Cc.  more  of  a  third  filtrate. 
Evaporate  carefully  in  a  tared  dish,  first,  the 
second  filtrate  to  a  small  volume,  then  add  the 
first  filtrate,  rinsing  the  vessels  with  the  third 
filtrate,  and  continue  the  evaporation  until  the 
residue  weighs  14  Gm.  Rotate  the  concen- 
trated solution  about  in  the  dish  until  the  ring's 
of  extract  are  redissolved,  pour  the  liquid  into 
a  tared  Erlenmeyer  flask  having  a  capacity  of 
about  100  Cc,  and  rinse  the  dish  with  a  few 
drops  of  water  at  a  time  until  the  entire  solu- 
tion, after  the  rinsings  have  been  added  to 
the  flask,  weighs  20  Gm.  Then  add  10  Gm. 
(or  12.2  Cc)  of  alcohol,  shake  the  flask  well, 
add  25  Cc  of  ether,  and  repeat  the  shaking. 
Now  add  the  ammonia  water  from  a  graduated 
pipette  or  burette,  stopper  the  flask  with  a 
sound  cork,  shake  it  thoroughly  during  ten 
minutes,  and  then  set  it  aside,  in  a  moderately 
cool  place,  for  at  least  six  hours,  or  over  night. 

Remove  the  stopper  carefully,  and  should  any 
crystals  adhere  to  it,  brush  them  into  the  flask. 
Place  in  a  small  funnel  two  rapidly  acting 
filters,  of  a  diameter  of  7  Cm.,  plainly  folded, 
one  within  the  other  (the  triple  fold  of  the 
inner  filter  being  laid  against  the  single  side 
of  the  outer  filter),  wet  them  well  with  ether, 
and  decant  the  ethereal  solution  as  completely 
as  possible  upon  the  inner  filter.  Add  10  Cc 
of  ether  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  rotate  it, 
and  again  decant  the  ethereal  layer  upon  the 
inner  filter.  Repeat  this  operation  with 
another  portion  of  10  Cc  of  ether.  Then  pour 
the  liquid  in  the  flask  into  the  filter,  in  por- 
tions, in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crystals  to  the  filter,  and,  when 
the  liquid  has  passed  through,  transfer  the 
remaining  crystals  to  the  filter  by  washing  the 
flask  with  several  portions  of  water,  using  not 
more  than  15  Cc.  in  all.  Use  a  feather  or 
rubber-tipped  glass  rod  to  remove  the  crystals 
that  adhere  to  the  flask.  Allow  the  double 
filter  to  drain,  then  apply  water  to  the  crystals, 
drop  by  drop,  until  they  are  practically  free 
from  mother  liquor,  and  afterwards  wash  them, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  pipette,  with  alcohol 
previously  saturated  with  powdered  morphine. 
When  this  has  passed  through,  displace  the  .re- 
maining alcohol  by  ether,  using  about  10  Cc. 
or  more,  if  necessary.  Allow  the  filter  to  dry 
in  a  moderately  warm  place,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  until 
its  weight  remains  constant,  then  carefully 
transfer  the  crystals  to  a  tared  watch-glass  and 
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weigh  them.  Place  the  crystals  (which  are  not 
quite  pure)  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  lime 
water  (10  Cc.  for  each  0.1  Gm.  of  morphine) 
and  shake  the  flask  at  intervals  during  half  an 
hour.  Pass  the  liquid  through  two  counter- 
poised, rapidly  acting,  plainly  folded  filters,  one 
within  the  other  (the  triple  fold  of  the  inner 
filter  being  laid  against  the  single  fold  of  the 
outer  filter),  rinse  the  flask  with  more  lime 
water  and  pass  the  washings  through  the  filter 
until  the  filtrate,  after  acidulating,  no  longer 
yields  a  precipitate  with  mercuric  potassium 
iodide  T.S.  Press  the  filters  until  nearly  dry 
between  bibulous  paper  and  dry  them  to  a  con- 
stant weight,  then  weigh  the  contents,  using  the 
outer  filter  as  a  counterpoise.  Deduct  the  weight 
of  the  insoluble  matter  on  the  filter  from  the 
weight  of  the  impure  morphine  previously 
found.  The  difference,  multipled  by  10,  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  crystallized  morphine 
contained  in  the  Opium."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  "  any 
suitable  variety  of  opium  may  be  employed 
as  a  source  of  Tincture  of  Opium  and 
Extract  of  Opium  of  the  respective  official 
alkaloidal  strengths,  provided  that  when  dry 
it  contains  not  less  than  1\  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous morphine;  but,  when  otherwise  used  for 
officially  recognized  purposes,  opium  must  be 
of  such  a  strength  that  when  dried  and  pow- 
dered, the  powder  heated  to  212°  F.  (100°  C.) 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  moisture,  and  the  product 
tested  by  the  appended  method,  such  dry 
powder  shall  yield  not  less  than  %\  per  cent., 
and  not  more  than  10J  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
morphine.  Opium  yielding  when  dried  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine  may 
be  diluted  to  that  percentage  with  any  opium 
containing  when  dry  between  7£  and  10  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine,  or  with  Milk 
Sugar."  Br. 

Assay  of  Opium.  Br— "  Opium,  dried  at 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  and  in  No.  50  powder,  14 
grammes;  Calcium  Hydroxide,  freshly  pre- 
pared, 6  grammes;  Ammonium  Chloride,  4 
grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  Ether,  Dis- 
tilled Water,  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Triturate  together  the  Opium,  calcium  hy- 
droxide, and  40  cubic  centimetres  of  water  in 
a  mortar  until  a  uniform  mixture  results ; 
add  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  stir 
occasionally  during  half  an  hour.  Filter  the 
mixture  through  a  plaited  filter,  about  10 
centimetres  in  diameter,  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  having  a  capacity  of  about  300  cubic 
centimetres,  and  marked  at  exactly  104  cubic 
centimetres,  until  the  nitrate  reaches  this  mark. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  Representing  10  grammes 
of  opium)  add  10  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  and  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
ether;  shake  the  mixture;  add  the  ammonium 
chloride,  shake  well  and  frequently  during  half 
an  hour;  set  aside  for  12  hours  for  the  mor- 
phine  to  separated    Counterbalance  two  small 

1  Brnlthwatte  and  Farr  state  that  after  careful 
experimenting,  they  find  that  two  hours'  macemlon 


filters;  place  one  within  the  other  in  a  small  fuii 
nel  in  such  a  way  that  the  triple  fold  of  the  ii 
ner  filter  shall  be  superposed  upon  the  sing' 
fold  of  the  outer  filter ;  wet  them  with  ethe  \ 
remove  the  ethereal  layer  of  the  liquid  in  t)| 
bottle  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of 
small  pipette,  transferring  the  liquid  to  t| 
filter;  rinse  the  bottle  with  20  cubic  centimetr 
of  ether,  again  transferring  the  ethereal  layi 
by  means  of  the  pipette,  to  the  filter;  wash  t 
filter  with  a  total  of  10  cubic  centimetres 
ether,  added  slowly  and  in  portions.    Let  t 
filter  dry  in  the  air,  and  pour  upon  it  the  cc. 
tents  of  the  bottle  in  portions,  in  such  a  w 
as  to  transfer  the  granular  crystalline  morphi 
as  completely  as  possible  to  the  filter, 
all  the  liquid  has  passed  through,  wash  1 
remainder  of  the  morphine  from  the  bol 
with   morphinated   water, 2   until  the  wh  | 
has    been    removed.      Wash    the  cryst 
with  morphinated  water  until  the  washings 
free  from  color;  allow  the  filter  to  drain,  i 
dry  it,  first  by  pressing  between  sheets  of  bi 
lous  paper,  afterwards  at  a  temperature 
tween  131°  and  140°  F.  (55°  and  60°  ( 
finally  at  230°  F.   (110°  C.)  for  2  horj 
Weigh  the  crystals  in  the  inner  filter,  coun  ; 
balancing  by  the  outer  filter.   Take  0.5  gran 
of  the  crystals  and  titrate  with  decinormal 
umetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  until 
liquid,  after  boiling,  slightly  reddens  blue  j 
mus  paper.    1  cubic  centimetre  of  this  v 
metric  solution  represents  0.0283  gramme 
pure  anhydrous  morphine.   The  weight  of  J 
anhydrous  morphine  indicated  by  the  titrat 
plus  0.104  gramme  (representing  the  avei  ] 
loss  of  morphine  during  the  process),  shl 
amount  in  total  to  1  gramme,  that  is  to  s&yl 
a  total  of  not  less  than  0.95  gramme  and  j 
more   than   1.05   grammes,  corresponding 
about  10  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morpmn 
the  dry  powdered  opium."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  1880  and  Br.  methods  of  a  | 
are  practically  identical  in  principle,  belon; 
to  the  class  of  assays  known  as  "l  mel( 
cesses."    Experience  has  proved  that  the 
processes "  have  some  objectionable  feati 
depending  as  they  do  upon  the  principle 
opium  in  the  presence  of  lime  is  treated 
a  definite  quantity  of  water  until  the  latter 
extracted  as  much  as  possible  of  the  soluble 
tions,  after  which  a  certain  portion  ot 
solution,  which  is  assumed  to  represent  a 
responding  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  opf  • 
is  weighed  or  measured  off,  the  morphine  a  ^ 
mined  in  it,  and  the  percentage  calculated  i 
the  quantity  found  in  this  fraction  or  an 
part.   The  "  lime  processes,"  in  the  hands 
dinary  operators,  "  register  too  low,  t-s  ^ 
being  applied  to  a  proportionjo^J^jj1 
Is  just  as  effective  as  twelve  hours'.    (P-  f- 

^Morphinated  Water.— ■"  Prepared    by  3 
pure  morphine  In  chloroform  water  tor  = 
at  a  temperature  of  60"  F.  (15.5    <-•)•  ted 
sional  agitation,  so  as  to  obta  n  a  sai u  , 
tion  of  the  alkaloid,  and  filtering  from 
solved  morphine."  Br.  1898. 
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Ihich  may  or  may  not  be  an  aliquot  part  of 
|e  whole,  but  is  generally  less  than  it  is  as- 
lmed  to  be,  because  no  allowance  is  made  for 
(3  increase  in  volume  due  to  the  solution  of 
[3  solid  constituents  of  the  opium.    The  Brit- 
[l  Pharmacopoeia  overcomes  this  objection  by 
juiring  104  Ce.  of  liquid  to  be  taken  instead 
100  Cc.    A.  B.   Stevens  has  improved 
|>  lime  method  and  it  is  conceded  by  many 
[it  the  crystallized  morphine  by  this  pro- 
Is  is  freer  from  impurities  than  that  ob- 
[ned  by  Squibb's  method,  and  that  it  takes 
Is  time  to  perform  the  assay  than  that  re- 
tired for  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  method.1 
|e  U.  S.  P.  assay  of  1890  was  based  on  the 
Ithod  of  E.  R.  Squibb,  which  requires  the 
laplete  exhaustion  of  the  sample  of  opium  of 
[soluble  matter,  the  concentration  of  this  solu- 
|i,  and  the  determination  of  the  morphine 
lit.  The  morphine  is  separated  in  a  crystal- 
form  from  its  combination  with  its  natural 
[Is  in  the  opium  solution,  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  water;  the  alcohol  present  serves 
lold  up  the  coloring  matter,  while  the  ether 
[ilitates  the  precipitation  of  the  alkaloidal 
}hine  in  crystals,  pure  morphine  requiring 
parts  of  ether  for  its  solution.    The  U.  S. 
J(8th  Rev.)  assay  is  based  upon  Squibb's 
r|hod,  with  the  modification  of  the  introduc- 


tevens's  Improved  Method  for  Assaying  Opium. 
'I'  4  grammes  of  opium  in  fine  powder  and  trit- 
"  2  in  a  mortar  with  2  grammes  of  fresh  oxide 
me  (not  air  slaked)  and  10  Cc.  of  water  until 
i|lform  mixture  results.    Add  19  Cc.  of  water  and 
frequently  for   half   an   hour.    Filter  through 
_y  filter,  about  10  Cm.  In  diameter.  Transfer 
«':fly  15  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  a  60  Cc.  flask.  To 
■    S  4  Cc-  of  alcohol  and  10  Cc.  of  ether  and 
si^e  the  mixture.    Then  add  0.5  gramme  of  ammo- 
chloride.    Shake   well   and    frequently  during 
an  hour.    Set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twelve 


lm°ve  the  stopper  carefully  and  preserve,  with 
o.J  a°herlng  crystals,  for  future  use.  Pour  the 
'leal  layer  into  a  small  funnel,  the  neck  of  which 
"lieen  Previously  closed  with  a  pledget  of  absorbent 
Rinse  the  flask  with  10  Cc.  of  ether,  and 
til  ,  ,  has  Passed  through,  pour  the  contents  of 
„,|'asK  into  the  funnel.  Without  trying  to  remove 
■"It  the  crystals  from  the  flask,  wash  the  flask 
'nlc?nients  of  the  funnel  with  water  previously 
'■jatea  with  morphine,  until  the  washings  are 
f  |;ess-  "hen  the  crystals  have  drained,  add  a 
I'll  tSs  °f  water  to  replace  the  morphinated  water. 
GAia  \unnel  In  the  flask  containing  adhering 
am  witn  a  S'ass  rod  drawn  out  to  a  curved 

flJ  1  A;  J„e  c°tton  and  rinse  the  crystals  into  the 
•'■w  th  12  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
1  tne  cotton  on  the  end  of  the  rod  to  detach  any 
toJJPfi  crystals.    Place   the  cotton  in  the  flask, 
(li'lr  ™e  cork  and  agitate  until  the  crystals  are  all 
, ,Tecv    Klnse  the  cork  and  funnel  with  water  and 
il  *    excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potas- 
Jhydroxide  V.S. 
iii'hLthe,?umber  of  Cc.  of  fiftieth-normal  potas- 
liiyaroxide  V.S.  used  by  5  and  subtract  this 
fbJ»ii  number  of  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 

to  I  Lacla  ,VS-  taken),  multiply  the  remainder 
'oilnf  I,9'  a?d  then  by  50;  this  will  give  the  per 
di1i„„  orphi.ne  obtained;  to  this  add  1.12  for  the 
Ihli B* remaining  in  the  solution,  the  sum  will  be 

lr  __tv,'  morphine  contained  in  the  opium, 
"il'no iJie  morphine  may  be  estimated  gravimet- 
ric f,°ws:  Proceed  as  above,  except  that  a 
'h'lvot  ■  g  filter  ls  used  ln  P'ace  of  the  cotton,  and 
tblifli?  1 are  a11  transferred  from  the  flask  (and 
> I  Art, ■  ?B  t0  the  cork>  to  the  filter.  Wash  as 
"<l  4  a  temperature  not  exceeding  00°  C.  and 
wel^ht  of  morphine  multiplied  by  50 
f  ill,  lbe  cent,  of  morphine  obtained.  To  this 
ilim  I0,r,.tne  morphine  remaining  In  the  solution, 

^1  in  Til    g,e  tne  Percentage  of  morphine  con- 
|  m  the  opium. 


tion  of  a  correction,  i.  e.,  the  washing  of  the 
morphine  crystals  with  lime  water  and  de- 
ducting the  weight  of  the  impurities.  Want 
of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  critical  review 
of  the  other  methods  of  assay  in  use ;  we 
append,  however,  Squibb's  revised  process  for 
assaying  opium  (1893)  ;  it  is  based  upon 
Fliickiger's,  and,  although  it  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  "  registering  high,"  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  care  and  attention  to  detail,  whereby 
unnecessary  loss  is  avoided.1  Teschemacher 

1  Squibb's  Method  of  Assaying  Opium  (revised 
1893).—  Sampling. — Every  fifth  lump  of  a  case  of 
opium — except  the  very  small  lumps,  and  every 
tenth  lump  of  these — is  separated  for  sampling. 
A  cone-shaped  piece  is  cut  from  each  of  these  lumps, 
the  apex  to  come  from  near  the  centre  of  the  lump. 
As  these  are  cut  out,  a  small  narrow  strip  is  cut  from 
the  side  of  the  cone,  taking  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion from  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  get  a  proper 
relation  of  quantity  from  the  dry  exterior  to  the 
moist  centre.  These  strips  are  collected  together 
in  a  mass,  so  as  to  lose  but  little  moisture  by  drying, 
and  the  cones  are  returned  to  the  lumps.  After 
a  little  practice  the  mass  of  strips  from  each  case  of 
opium  will  not  much  exceed  25  to  30  grammes.  It 
ls  rolled  out  into  a  long  cylinder,  the  two  ends 
doubled  in  to  the  centre,  and  rolled  out  again,  this 
rolling  out  and  folding  in  being  repeated  six  times. 
If  the  opium  be  very  moist  and  sticky,  a  gramme  of 
powdered  starch  is  weighed  off  and  used  to  cover 
the  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  table  used  in  the 
rolling,  and  this  starch  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 
account  of  in  weighing  off  the  samples.  Two  por- 
tions, each  representing  10  grammes  of  the  opium, 
are  then  weighed  off  from  the  mass.  One  of  these 
Is  flattened  out  into  a  thin  cake,  placed  on  a  tared 
watch  glass  and  dried  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  for  the  determination  of  mois- 
ture. The  other  is  taken  for  the  assay.  When 
powdered  opium  is  to  be  assayed,  two  portions  of 
ten  grammes  each  are  to  be  weighed  off,  one  for 
drying  and  the  subsequent  check  assay  and  the  other 
for  the  first  assay.  Powdered  opium  should  not  lose 
over  4  per  cent,  in  drying  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.). 

Maceration. — The  10  grammes  of  mass  are  pulled 
out  and  broken  Into  thin  pieces,  and  dropped  into  a 
flask  of  200  Cc.  capacity,  100  Cc.  of  water  added, 
the  whole  occasionally  well  shaken  and  allowed  to 
stand  over-night,  then  again  well  shaken.  Vvhen 
powdered  opium  is  to  be  assayed,  the  10  grammes 
of  powder  are  well  shaken  with  100  Cc.  of  water, 
and  then  an  hour  or  two  of  maceration  is  suffi- 
cient. ,  .  ,  , 

Exhaustion. — The  well-shaken  opium  mixture  is 
carefully  poured  in  the  centre  of  a  well-wetted,  tared 
filter  of  strong  paper,  of  12  Cm.,  or  4. S  Inches 
diameter,  so  folded  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cone 
hangs  free  In  the  funnel,— that  is.  tolded  for  a 
rather  more  open  angle  than  that  of  the  funnel 
used.  The  filtrate  is  received  In  a  beaker  marked  at 
150  Cc,  and  the  flask  and  residue  are  well  washed 
with  water  until  the  filtrate  reaches  the  150  Cc. 
mark.  By  means  of  a  spatula  the  residue  is  re- 
turned to  the  flask  without  breaking  the  filter  50  Cc. 
of  water  are  added,  the  whole  is  actively  shaken  for 
five  minutes  and  is  then  returned  to  the  filter,  being 
carefully  poured  into  the  centre,  so  that  in  draining 
the  residue  may  be  of  equal  thickness  on  all  sides. 
This  second  filtrate  is  received  in  a  second  beaker 
marked  at  150  Cc,  and  the  residue  is  Percolated 
and  washed  until  the  filtrate  reaches  the  mark. 
In  both  percolations  a  large  part  of  the  water 
is  dropped  from  a  pipette,  held  at  a  height  of  5  or 
ft  inchps  unon  the  edges  of  the  filter  and  tne 
sur  aee'of  X  residue.  gWhen  Anally  drained  the 
filter  and  residue  are  pressed  between  fo  ds  of  bibu- 
ous  paper  dried  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight 
at  10C?  C.  ( 212  F. ) ,  and  weighed,  the  weight  to  be 
stated  bv  percentage  for  insoluble  residue. 

Evaporation  of  the  sotution.-Tbe  weaker  solution 
Is  evaporated  first  in  a  tared  capsule  of  250  Cc 
capacity,  on  a  water  bath,  to  about  10  Cc.  ihe 
stronger  solution  Is  then  added  to  this,  and  the 
evaporation  continued  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
1™  grammes.  This  ls  rinsed  round  the  capsule  by 
I  rofary  motion  until  all  the  rings  of  extract  formed 
during  the  evaporation  are  dissolved,  and  It  is 
then  poured  into  a  tared  flask  of  100  Cc.  capacity. 
The  capsule  Is  then  rinsed  into  the  flask  with  three 
rinsings  of  about  2  Cc.  of  water  each  time,  and 
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and  Smith  (Chem.  News,  1888,  pp.  93,  103) 
criticise  severely  several  well  known  methods 
of  assay,  and  recommend  their  own,  which  does 

Anally  with  enough  water  in  addition  to  make  the 
entire  solution  in  the  flask  weigh  20  grammes. 

Precipitation. — To  the  20  grammes  of  concentrated 
solution  is  then  added  half  its  weight,  or  10  gram- 
mes, of  alcohol  of  not  less  than  91  per  cent.  (sp. 
gr.  0.815 J,  and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken.  Then 
25  Cc.  or  17.5  grammes  of  ether  of  not  less  than 
03  per  cent.  (sp.  gr.  0.725)  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  again  well  shaken.    To  this  3.5  grammes  or 

3.5  Cc.  of  water  of  ammonia  of  10  per  cent, 
strength  (sp.  gr.  0.960)  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  vigorously  shaken  for  ten  minutes.  Usually  within 
two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  this  shaking 
out  of  the  morphine,  and  often  within  one  minute, 
a  sudden  change  in  the  sound  of  the  shaken  mixture 
occurs.  From  a  soft,  rather  oily  sound  the  change 
is  to  a  sharp  rattle,  and  coincidently  with  this  change 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  morphine  crystallizes 
out  in  crystals  as  large  as  particles  of  fine  sand. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes'  shaking  the  flask  is 
set  aside  over-night  or  for  not  less  than  six  hours. 

Separation  and  washing. — The  ether  layer  is 
poured  off  as  closely  as  possible,  and  20  Cc.  of  fresh 
ether  are  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  and  rinsed 
round  without  shaking.  This  is  poured  off  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  20  Cc.  more  of  fresh  ether  added, 
rinsed  round,  and  poured  off  as  before,  and  this  is 
repeated  with  a  third  portion  of  20  Cc.  of  fresh 
ether.    A  pair  of  counterbalanced  filters  9  Cm.,  or 

3.6  inches,  in  diameter,  folded  at  an  angle  slightly 
wider  than  the  funnel,  and  well  wetted  with  ether, 
then  receive  the  contents  of  the  flask,  the  upper  ether 
layer  being  slowly  poured  in  first,  so  that  it  may 
pass  through  before  the  paper  becomes  wetted  with 
the  aqueous  solution.  When  the  liquid  has  nearly 
drained  through  from  the  crystals  on  the  filters, 
those  from  the  flask  are  washed  out  on  to  the 
filters  by  repeated  portions  of  water,  about  3  Cc. 
at  a  time,  until  all  the  crystals  are  upon  the  filters. 
Then  water  is  applied,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  pipette 
held  3  or  4  inches  above  the  funnel,  to  the  edges 
of  the  filters  and  the  surface  of  the  crystals  until 
they  are  fairly  clean  and  the  mother  liquor  and  wash- 
ings together  do  not  exceed  50  Cc.  Then  5  Cc.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  morphine  in  91  per  cent  alcohol 
is  dropped  from  a  pipette,  first  upon  the  crystals 
on  the  point  of  the  filter,  and  then  upon  the  edges 
of  the  filters,  so  as  to  displace  all  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  leave  them  saturated  with  the  alcoholic  liquid. 
Then,  before  this  has  time  to  dry,  it  is  displaced 
by  dropping  on,  in  the  same  way,  5  Cc.  or  more  of 
ether.  When  this  has  drained  through,  the  filters 
are  closed  together  upon  the  crystals  in  the  original 
folds  and  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 
under  weights,  for  half  an  hour.  The  filters  are  then 
opened,  and  when  the  morphine  is  spread  out  upon  the 
inner  one  they  are  dried  at  60°  C.  (140°  F  )  until 
they  cease  to  lose  weight.  This  is  the  crude  morphine 
and  if  a  small  portion  of  it  is  found  to  be  entirely 
and  quickly  soluble  in  one  hundred  times  (or  more) 
its  weight  of  lime  water,  the  weight  of  the  mor- 
phine multiplied  by  10  is  accepted  as  the  percentage 
ot  morphine  yielded  by  the  opium.  B 

Correction  or  control  of  results. — When  the  pre- 
liminary testing  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tate shows  that  it  is  not  all  entirely  soluble  In  lime 
^aT'  *  °V5  ?.ramme  is  weighed  off,  put  into  a 
graduated  cylinder,  and  50  Cc.  of  lime  water  added 
by  pouring  down  the  side  of  the  inclined  cylinder. 
The  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  then  tilted  backward 
tomJtEM  fWlt^°Ut  SakinS<  so  as  to  avoid  the 
in  »mV  Po  I  fr<^th.on4¥  s»i-face,  until  all  that  is 
tn  wi  „  IShodlSS,0lvef  Whenever  there  is  doubt  as 
L  Z  t"  %  solvent  action  is  complete,  the  agitation 
dtatafcW  TtU  tbe  "absolved  particles  cease  to 
mESSt PthSLSh  °r  m.,mbeI-  The  solution  is  then 
«ho,  7  r  ™  gh  ao  <Pa' r  ,of  counterbalanced  filters 
flifSE  -.?r  28  ,nches-  in  diameter,   and  the 

Sf  ltmoan£oi!SldUe^a£S  wel1  cashed,  first  with  5  Cc. 
of  lime  water  and  then  with  5  Cc.  of  water  and 

tods  odfrahlhn,nthey  are  closed  «P.  Passed  between 
lose  weLht  al  ino?a??1%  %ied  ?\til  th^  cease  to 
„l™gi  tK  00^  C-  and  weighed.  Then  as  0.5 
gtamme  of  the  crude  morphine  is  to  the  weight  of 

Dhinere?odUtehpB°tniS,the  We,g.ht  of  a!1  the  crodf  mor- 
pnine  to  the  total  amount  of  insoluble  residue  it 
would  have  yielded  if  the  whole  had  been  sub 
jecled  t0™the  action  of  100  times  its  weight  of  lime 
water.  The  weight  thus  obtainid.  subtracted  from 
weUt^f  Z  °f  SP*  ^rphlnl  gives  the  net 
™  V\l  of  Pure  morphine;  and  this  multiplied  by 
10  gives  . the  corrected  percentage.  ""'P"eu  Dy 


not  vary  greatly  from  others  in  use ;  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  arrived  at  by  various 
operators  are  largely  chargeable  to  personal 
error  and  unfamiliarity  with  other  processes 
than  their  own.    The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev. 
assay  method  is  unquestionably  the  most  prac 
tical  and  accurate  that  has  yet  been  devised 
(See  Ephem.,  June,  1888,  1113;  A.  J.  P 
1887,  74;  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis,  1887 
375;  Lyons's  Handbook  on  Assaying  Drugs 
1899,  201;  Allen's  Com.  Org.  Anal,  vol.  iii.  Par 
II,  p.  342.) 

For  other  methods  of  assay,  and  comments 
see  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  14th  edition,  675,  an 
15th  edition,  1072;  A.  J.  P.,  1876,  358;  187£ 
184;  1879,  369;  1894,  445;  1897,  244;  N.  B 
Feb.  1880,  Dec.  1880,  1881,  174;  West.  Drug 
1885,  231,  also  1886,  442;  Am.  Drug.,  188; 
221,  also  1886,  203 ;  Dieterich's  method  modifie 
by  Schlickum,  Ph.  Era,  1887,  325,  also  188! 
9;  assay  adopted  by  U.  S.  Laboratory  in  Ne 
York,  Ph.  Era,  1887,  151;  B.  C.  D.,  1894,  37S 
P.  J.,  1897,  542. 

Moerk  recommended  the  treatment  of  tl 
crystallized  morphine  with  lime  water;  si 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  assay.  (Proc.  Pen 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1897,  65.)  Gordin  and  Pre 
cott  propose  a  volumetric  assay  based  < 
the  estimation  of  morphine  as  periodid 
after  separation  by  treatment  with  benzer 
acetone,  and  lime  water.  (M.  B.,  1898,  526 
See  also  C.  D.,  1898,  20;  D.  C,  1902,  16 
Ph.  Archiv,  1898,  121;  1901;  1902,  81,  8 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1899,  263;  1902,  425;  19( 
369;  P.  J.,  1903,  909;  1904,  719;  Chem.  Net 
1903,  286. 

Tests  of  Opium. — It  is  sometimes  highly  i 
portant  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  presence 
absence  of  opium  in  any  suspected  mixtu 
As  meconic  acid  and  morphine  have  been  fou 
only  in  the  products  of  the  poppy,  if  eitl 
or  both  of  them  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  si 
stance,  very  strong  evidence  will  be  afforc 

The  lime  water  solution  of  0.5  gramme  of  morph 
and  washings   are  tinted  with  10  drops  of  sow: 
of  phenolphthalein,  and  oxalic  acid  decinormal  sc 
tion  is  dropped  in  from  a  burette  until  the  color 
discharged.    The    amount    of    oxalic   acid  requi 
indicates  the  amount  of  lime  water  present  in 
proportion  of  40  Cc.  of  decinormal  oxalic  acm 
100  Cc.  of  lime  water.    The  burette  is  then  rei 
to  the  0  mark  for  the  saturation  of  the  morpu 
present,   and   the   oxalic  acid   is  dropped  m  ui 
neutral  litmus  paper  is  just  slightly  reddened, 
quantity    of    the    decinormal    oxalic    acid  requ' 
should  not  be  less  than  16.4  Cc.  which  lndica 
according   to   the   molecular   weight  of  °uo-- °  A 
morphine,  a  degree  of  purity  equal  to  1°"  Pe„rn,  J 
or,    according  to   a    molecular  weight  or  » 
99.4  per  cent.     These  figures  and  results  wni. 
course,   apply   only   to  those  assays  wherein  J- 
are  no  residues  insoluble  in  lime  water,  "ueu 
a  correction  has  to  be  made,  of  course  tae  i 
tion    applies    not    to    0.5    gramme    of  rnoiv 
but  to  0.5  gramme  less  the  correction,  and  iur 
decinormal  solution  required  will  be  P/°P0'J„" 
less.    In  general  practice,  perhaps  nineteen  time, 
of   twenty   the    fime   water   testing  will  sno«t 
insignificant  amount  of  insoluble  res  ids  e,  a  uu^ 
the  assay  process  may  well  end  tnere.  » 
concerns  its   general   practical  value :  and  ™joI 
rection  and  control  of  results ;  and  the :  m  . 
merely  held  in  reserve  for  exceptional  cases 
usual  varieties  of  opium.   (Ephem.,  vol.  in.,  v 
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If  the  presence  of  opium.    The  test  should, 
lherefore,  be  applied  in  reference  to  the  detec- 
ion  of  these  two  principles.    If  an  aqueous 
|ifusion  of  the  substances  examined  yields  a 
fed  color  with  the  tincture  of  feme  chloride, 
liere  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence 
If  meconic  acid.    Greater  certainty  may  be  ob- 
liined  by  the  following  process.    Add  in  ex- 
Iss  to  the  filtered  liquor  a  solution  of  lead 
l'ctate.   If  opium  be  present,  there  will  be  a 
Irecipitate  of  lead  meconate,  and  the  morphine 
Id  lead  acetates  will  remain  in  solution.  The 
Irecipitate  is  then  to  be  suspended  in  water, 
lid  decomposed,  either  by  adding  a  little  di- 
Ited  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  lead  sulphate 
Vl  leaves  the  meconic  acid  in  solution,  or  by 
lissing  through  it  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide, removing  by  filtration  the  precipitated 
lid  sulphide,  and  heating  the  clear  liquor,  so  as 
drive  off  the  hydrogen  sulphide.    With  the 
tax  liquor  thus  obtained,  if  it  contain  meconic 
|id,  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  will  produce 
striking   red    color,    ammoniated  copper 
llphate  a  green  precipitate,  and  lead  acetate, 
Iver   nitrate,    and    barium    chloride,  white 
lecipitates  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Potassium 
Iphoeyanate,  which,  according  to  Wright,  is  an 
jariable  constituent  of  saliva  (Simon's  Chem- 
Jy,  h.  6),  produces  a  red  color  with  ferric 
Its,  resembling  that  produced  by  meconic  acid, 
|,  according  to  Everitt,  this  color  is  entirely 
at  once  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  cor- 
live  sublimate,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  red 
|or  of  iron  meconate.   (A.  J.  P.,  xii.  88.) 

the  contrary,  gold  chloride  reddens  a  solu- 
|n  of  sulphocyanic  acid  or  a  sulphoeyanate, 
not  of  meconic  acid.  Pereira  says  the 
[tates  also  redden  ferric  salts,  but  do  not 
»rd  the  results  just  mentioned  with  lead 
Itate  and  barium  chloride.  To  test  for  the 
l'sence  of  morphine,  the  liquid  from  which  the 
|l  meconate  has  been  precipitated,  and  which 
Jy  be  supposed  to  contain  the  morphine  and 
[1  acetates,  must  be  freed  from  the  lead  by 
ream  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  from 
I  hydrogen  sulphide  by  heat,  after  which  the 
lowing;  reagents  may  be  applied,— viz.,  1, 
1'ic  acid,  which  colors  the  morphine  red; 
Iodic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  mor- 
|ne  with  the  extrication  of  iodine,  which 
p  the  liquid  reddish  brown,  and,  if  starch 
fi'esent,  unites  with  it  to  form  a  blue  corn- 
I'ln;  3,  solution  of  ammonia,  which,  if  care- 
|y  added,  so  as  not  to  be  in  excess,  throws 
I1)  a  precipitate  of  morphine  soluble  in  a 
>t  excess  of  that  alkali  or  of  potassium 
ffonde;  and,  4,  tannic  acid,  which  precipi- 
js  morphine  ■  tannate.  If  the  precipitate 
,r™  down  hy  ammonia  affords  a  deep-red 
T  becommg  yellow  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
1  color  with  ferric  chloride,  the  proofs  may 
Jonsidered  complete.! 

ll'ioiLt^5  pi;o.POse<1  a  test  of  opium,  founded  on 
■miner  i  '  5'UlcV  characterizes  porpuyroxine.  of 
(lhlorlo  ,Jj     £?!or  wuen  heated   in   diluted  hy- 
aem.    The  suspected  liquid  is  first  care- 


Though  opium  is  little  injured  by  time 
if  well  kept,  yet  it  does  undergo  spontaneous 
change,  and  Guibourt  found  less  morphine  in  a 
specimen  which  had  been  in  his  possession 
nearly  twenty  years  than  it  had  yielded  in  its 
recent  state.  There  was  also  more  coloring 
matter,  due  to  the  darkening  by  age.  (Ann. 
Ther.,  1863,  p.  5.) 

Among  the  adulterations  of  opium,  starch  has 
been  detected  in  a  specimen  examined  by  J.  T. 
King.  The  drug  was  unduly  brittle,  and  evi- 
dences of  starch  were  afforded  both  by  the 
microscope  and  by  iodine.  From  the  size  and 
form  of  the  granules,  King  inferred  that  the 
starch  was  that  of  the  bean.  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan. 
1869,  p.  1.)  The  probability  is  that  powdered 
beans  were  the  substance  used. 

Uses. — Opium  is  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Taken 
by  a  healthy  person  in  moderate  dose,  it  in- 
creases the  force,  fulness,  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  augments  the  temperature  of  the  skin, 
invigorates  the  muscular  system,  quickens  the 
senses,  animates  the  spirits,  and  gives  new 
energy  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  Its  oper- 
ation, while  thus  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
system,  is  directed  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
brain,  the  functions  of  which  it  excites  some- 
times even  to  intoxication  or  delirium.  In  a 
short  time  this  excitation  subsides ;  a  calmness 
of  the  corporeal  actions,  and  a  delightful  pla- 
cidity of  mind,  succeed,  and  the  individual,  in- 
sensible to  painful  impressions,  forgetting  all 
sources  of  care  and  anxiety,  submits  himself  to 
a  current  of  undefined  and  unconnected  but 
pleasing  fancies,  and  is  conscious  of  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  a  quiet  and  vague  enjoy- 
ment. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
from  the  administration  of  the  narcotic,  all 
consciousness  is  lost  in  sleep.  The  soporific 
effect,  after  having  continued  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  goes  off,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  more 
or  less  nausea,  headache,  tremors,  and  other 
symptoms  of  diminished  or  irregular  nervous 
action,  which  soon  yield  to  the  recuperative 
energies  of  the  system,  and,  unless  the  dose  is 
frequently  repeated,  and  the  powers  of  nature 
worn  out  by  over-excitement,  no  injurious  con- 
sequences will  ultimately  result.  Such  is  the 
obvious  operation  of  opium  when  moderately 
taken,  but  other  effects,  very  important  from  a 
remedial  point  of  view,  are  also  experienced. 
All  the  secretions,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  skin,  are  in  general  either  suspended 
or  diminished;  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 


fully  evaporated,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  are  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with 
ether  The  ethereal  solution  being:  filtered  off.  a 
slip  of  unsized  paper  is  to  be  dipped  into  it  and  dried 
and  the  moistening  and  drying  should,  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  to  be  mois- 
tened with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ex- 
nosed  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  water.  If  it  become  red- 
dened opium  mav  be  inferred  to  exist  in  the  liquid 
tested'  Heusler  states  that  this  test  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  aqueous  solution  or  extract  of  opium, 
because  porpuyroxine  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
Robertson  of  Rotterdam,  has  found  it  lo  succeed 
with  the  aqueous  extract,  and  infers  that  the  por- 
nhvroxine  is  so  combined  in  opium  as  to  render 
Ft  in  some  measure  soluble.    (J.  P.  C  3e  ser.,  xxii.) 
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bowels  is  lessened ;  pain  and  inordinate  muscular 
contraction,  if  present,  are  allayed,  and  general 
nervous  irritation  is  composed. 

In  doses  insufficient  to  produce  the  full  sopo- 
rific effect,  the  stimulant  influence  upon  the 
mental  functions  continues  longer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent calming  effect  is  sustained  for  hours, 
sleep  being  not  unfrequently  prevented,  or 
rendered  so  light  and  dreamy  that,  upon  awak- 
ing, the  patient  will  scarcely  admit  that  he  has 
slept  at  all.  From  large  doses  the  period  of 
excitement  and  exhilaration  is  shorter,  the  sopo- 
rific and  anodyne  effects  are  more  intense  and  of 
longer  duration,  and  the  succeeding  symptoms 
of  debility  are  more  obvious  and  alarming. 

By  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  after  a 
brief  excitement,  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, though  not  in  force,  muscular  strength 
is  diminished,  and  feelings  of  languor  and 
drowsiness  supervene,  which  soon  eventuate  in 
a  deep  apoplectic  sleep.  A  stertorous  respira- 
tion, a  dark  suffusion  of  the  countenance,  a 
full,  slow,  and  laboring  pulse,  an  almost  total 
insensibility  to  external  impressions,  and,  when 
a  moment  of  consciousness  is  obtained  by  vio- 
lent agitation  or  irritating  applications,  a 
confused  state  of  intellect,  and  an  irresistible 
disposition  to  sink  back  into  comatose  sleep,  are 
symptoms  which,  for  the  first  few  hours,  at- 
tend the  operation  of  the  poison.  The  pulse 
is  slow,  but  is  full  and  strong.  In  the  space  of 
a  few  hours,  varying  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  narcotic  taken  and  the  powers  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  a  condition  of  debility 
ensues,  and  this  condition  will  be  hastened  in 
point  of  time,  though  it  will  be  more  under  the 
control  of  remedies,  if  the  opium  be  evacu- 
ated from  the  stomach.  Called  to  an  indi- 
vidual laboring  under  the  influence  of  a  fatal 
dose  of  opium,  at  a  period  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  the  practi- 
tioner will  generally  find  him  with  a  cool, 
clammy  skin,  cold  extremities,  a  pallid  counte- 
nance, a  feeble,  thread-like,  scarcely  perceptible 
pulse,  a  slow,  interrupted,  almost  gasping 
respiration,  a  torpor  little  short  of  absolute 
death-like  insensibility,  with  narrowly  con- 
tracted pupils.  Death  soon  follows,  unless 
relief  be  afforded. 

After  death  from  opium  there  are  no  charac- 
teristic lesions  discoverable.  The  active  prin- 
ciples of  opium  are  undoubtedly  absorbed,  and 
act  directly  upon  the  nerve  centres,  affecting  in 
man  chiefly  the  cerebrum,  but  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals  the  spinal  system  more  pro- 
foundly than  the  brain.  The  slow,  full  pulse 
found  early  in  poisoning  is  due  to  an  excitement 
of  the  pneumogastric  centres  in  the  medulla, 
while  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  late  in  the 
poisoning  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  the  result 
of  a  paralysis  of  these  centres.  The  great 
feebleness  of  the  pulse  seems  to  be  partially 
produced  by  vasomotor  paralysis,  partially  by 
exhaustion  of  the  intra-cardiac  ganglia.  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  is  caused  by  stimulation 
ot  the  oculo-motor  centres,  while  the  sudden 


dilatation  which  immediately  precedes  dissolution 
seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  giving  out  of  these 
centres.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  fail- 
ure of  respiration,  which  is  due  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  poison  upon  the  respiratory  centw 
in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

On  some  individuals  opium  produces  peculiai 
effects,  totally  differing  from  the  ordinary  re 
suits  of  its  operation.  In  very  small  quantitie 
it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  excessive  sicknes 
and  vomiting,  and  even  spasm  of  the  stomach 
in  other  cases  it  produces  restlessness,  head 
ache,  and  delirium,  and  we  have  known  it,  eve 
in  large  doses,  to  occasion  obstinate  wakeful 
ness.  The  headache,  want  of  appetite,  tremon 
etc.,  which  usually  follow,  in  a  slight  degrei 
its  narcotic  operation,  are  uniformly  exper 
enced  by  some  individuals  to  such  an  extent  * 
to  render  the  use  of  the  medicine  very  inconvei 
ient.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  di 
agreeable  effects  may  arise  not  from  the  mec 
nate  of  morphine  contained  in  the  opium,  bi 
from  some  other  of  its  ingredients,  and  tho 
which  do  result  from  the  meconate  may  n 
be  produced  by  other  salts  of  morphine, 
is  very  commonly  believed  that  narcotine 
the  most  depressant  of  all  the  active  principl 
As  water  does  not  dissolve  it,  aqueous  prepai 
tions  of  opium  are  least  likely  to  cause  u 
pleasant  after  effects. 

An  occasional  effect  of  opium,  which  has  r 
yet  been  mentioned,  is  a  disagreeable  itchi 
or  sense  of  pricking  in  the  skin,  sometimes 
tended  with  a  species  of  miliary  erupti 
We  have  found  the  effect  to  result  equa 
from  all  the  official  preparations  of  this  n 
cotic. 

The  local  effects  of  opium  are  similar 
character  to  those  which  follow  its  gene 
operation.  An  increased  action  of  the  part 
first  observable,  then  a  diminution  of  its  s 
sibility  and  contractility,  and  the  latter  efi 
is  more  speedy,  more  intense,  and  of  Ion 
continuance,  the  larger  the  quantity  applied. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  opium  is  ha1 
ually  employed  by  many  with  a  view to 
exhilarating  and  anodyne  influence.  *nis 
particularly  the  case  among  the  Mohammed 
and  Hindus,  who  find  in  this  narcotic  the  n 
pleasing  substitute  for  alcoholic  drinks,  wt 
ara  interdicted  by  their  religion.  In  i^ 
Persia,  and  Turkey  it  is  consumed  in  imroe 
quantities,  and  many  nations  of  the  East  smj 
opium  as  those  of  the  West  smoke  toba 
This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  teai 
effects  of  such  a  practice  upon  both  the 
tellectual  and  the  bodily  faculties.  _ 

The  use  of  opium  as  a  medicine  csu 
clearly  traced  back  to  Diagoras,  who  was  nei 
contemporary  with  Hippocrates,  and  it 
probably  employed  before  his  time,  its 
tensive  applicability  to  the  cure  of  disease 
be  rendered  evident  by  a  view  of  the  indica  - 
which  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil.  1.  It 1S  "C1, 
in  its  primary  action.     In  low  orJ»K 
fevers,  requiring  a  supporting  treatme 
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palts  the  action  of  the  arterial  and  nervous 
lystems,  and,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  re- 
peated, may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
(onjunction  with  other  stimulants.   2.  It  is  still 
rue  that  as  a  general  analgesic  opium  is  the 
Jiost  effectual  drug  known,  although  in  some 
lonns  of  neuralgia,  in   migraine  and  other 
leruows  headaches,  as  well  as  in  the  fulgurant 
lams  and  crises  of  spinal  scleroses,  antipyrine, 
Icetphenetidin  and  other  coal  tar  products, 
Ipecially  in  combination  with   caffeine,  are 
■ten  preferable  to  it.   When  the  pain  is  severe 
lie  opium  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
lorphine  salt,  hypodermically   injected.  3. 
Ipium  is  an  important  somnifacient,  and  when 
le  sleeplessness  is  produced  by  pain  is  the 
lost  useful  drug  of  the  class.    In  ordinary 
|somnia,  trional,  sulphonal,  hydrated  chloral, 
other  of  the  modern  hypnotics  are  usually 
be  preferred.    Very  frequently,  as  in  delir- 
Iw  tremens,  the  combination  of  opium  with 
|3se  narcotics  is  espcially  effective.    4.  Opium 
Its  as  an  antispasmodic,   probably  by  be- 
Imbing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  peripheral  or 
litric  nerve  system,  and  hence  is  useful  in 
\anus,  colic,  gouty  spasm  of  the  stomach,  chol- 
|t,  nephritic  and  hepatic  colic,  and  in  vari- 
convulsive  affections.    5.  It  is  useful  in 
laying  various  irritations,  such  as  produce  ex- 
Isive  cough,  nausea,  tenesmus,  strangury,  etc. 
1  this  way  it  is  valuable  in  various  internal 
horrhages  in  combination  with  more  directly 
ling  remedies.    6.  It  is  often  very  service- 
Is  in  checking  morbid   discharges,   as  in 
lous  or  other  forms  of  diarrhoea  with  very 
fee  liquid  stools,  also  in  diabetes,  in  which 
|ease,  however,  it  probably  acts  by  influencing 
nervous  centres.    7.  Combined  with  ipecac, 
Is  often  useful  as  a  diaphoretic  (see  Pulvis 
mcacuanhce  et  Opii)  in  forming  colds,  sub- 
Ve  rheumatism,  grippe,  etc.    8.  Opium  al- 
jugh  naturally  producing  constipation  by 
tst  of  secretion,  is  often  of  service  in  those 
(J?s  in  which  the  constipation  is  dependent 
'In  a  very  severe  local  irritation  from  undi- 
£|ed  food  or  other  cause.    In  all  cases  of 
I'ous  inflammation,  as  in  bronchitis  or  ente- 
Jl  in  the  first  stages  when  there  is  dryness  of 
I  mucous  membrane,  opium  is  contra-indi- 
(jd  On  account  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the 
'Jiess  and  prevent  secretion  through  which 
1 1£  to  the  congestion  is  naturally  produced. 
|ue  dose  of  opium  varies  enormously  ac- 
e|ing  to  the  circumstances.   We  have  seen  an 
mj  ^bitue  take  eight  grains  of  morphine 
S  dose  with  no  sensible  effect  other  than  a 
J'  restfulness,    Children,  especially  infants, 
I  the  remedy  very  badly  and  we  have  seen 
Jand  a  half  grains  of  Dover's  powder  pro- 
1  an  almost^ fatal  poisoning  in  a  child  nearly 
'Jar  old.   Disease  also  greatly  influences  the 
J;  m  diarrhosas  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016 
I  "n^  sumce-    I"  tetanus,  enormous  doses 
W 7r     rae  and  in  acute  peritonitis  we  have 
,| '5  grains  (5  Gm.)  given  during  the  24 
Is  with  advantage  to  one  unaccustomed  to 


opium.  Whenever  opium  is  given  in  heroic 
doses  it  should  be  administered  hypodermically, 
at  least  in  part,  while  whatever  is  given  by  the 
mouth  should  be  in  a  liquid  preparation  so  as  to 
promote  rapid  absorption,  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  divided  doses  at  short  intervals, 
the  patient  being  closely  watched,  and  the  rem- 
edy suspended  whenever  narcosis  appears. 

Opium  may  often  be  administered  with  great 
advantage  by  the  rectiun.  In  this  way  it  oper- 
ates most  advantageously  in  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, painful  nephritic  and  uterine  affections, 
strangury  from  blisters,  and  dysenteric  tenes- 
mus. It  may  be  employed  as  a  suppository,  or 
in  the  form  of  enema  made  with  laudanum  and 
a  small  quantity  of  viscid  liquid,  as  flaxseed 
tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  starch  pre- 
pared with  hot  water.  Absorption  takes  place 
more  slowly  from  the  rectum  than  from  the 
stomach,  and  a  one-half  larger  dose  may  be 
given. 

Opium  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
local  anesthetic  in  collyria,  urethral  injections, 
poultices,  etc.,  but  it  has  veiy  little  effect  and  is 
not  comparable  at  all  in  its  power  with  the 
modern  local  anesthetics.  In  the  form  of 
laudanum  it  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for 
minor  wounds,  but  probably  acts  chiefly  through 
the  alcohol  of  the  preparation. 

Treatment  of  Opium  Poisoning.— The  value 
of  potassium  permanganate  as  a  chemical  anti- 
dote to  opium  seems  to  be  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. It  acts  by  oxidizing  and  so  destroying 
the  alkaloid.  It  is  evident  that  to  exert  this 
influence  it  must  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  alkaloid,  and  all  our  physiological  knowl- 
edge goes  to  show  that  potassium  permanganate 
is  not  absorbed  as  such  in  the  blood,  but  al- 
ways undergoes  decomposition  by_  the  organic 
fluids  or  even  tissues  with  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact.  Further,  the  allegation  that  potas- 
sium permanganate  given  hypodermically  is  an 
efficient  antidote  in  opium  poisoning  does  not 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  clinical  records. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  chemical  antidote  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  mouth.  Recent  researches  have, 
however,  shown  that  poisonous  alkaloids  after 
their  absorption  are  eliminated  by  the  stomach 
and  upper  intestines,  to  be  reabsorbed,  so  that 
it  is  important  in  a  case  of  opium  poisoning 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  primary  administra- 
tion of  the  permanganate,  but  to  continue  giv- 
ing it  in  small  doses  until  marked  abatement 
of  the  symptoms  is  obtained.  In  the  absence 
of  potassium  permanganate,  tannic  acid  should 
be  used  as  the  next  best  antidote.  The  stomach 
should  be  emptied  either  by  the  stomach  tube 
or,  when  this  is  not  attainable,  by  the  more 
active  mechanical  emetics,  such  as  mustard 
flour,  zinc  sulphate,  or  copper  sulphate,  con- 
joined with  ipecac.  Emetics  are  uncertain  in 
their  action,  but  preferable  to  the  stomach  tube 
when  opium  has  been  swallowed  in  substance, 
as  the  lumen  of  the  tube  may  be  insufficient  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  masses  in  which  the 
poison  is  sometimes  taken.    The  operation  of 
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the  emetic  should  be  promoted  by  a  very  free 
use  of  warm  drinks,  by  irritating  the  fauces 
with  a  feather,  by  keeping  the  patient  in 
motion,  and,  if  the  insusceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  remedy  is  very  great,  by  dashing  cold 
water  upon  the  head  and  shoulders.  Veiy  fre- 
quently, before  tbe  practitioner  has  reached  the 
patient  the  narcotism  will  have  progressed  so 
far  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause  vomiting  at 
once.  Owing  to  the  great  disturbance  of 
respiration,  two  poisons  are  circulating  in  the 
blood,  namely,  opium  and  accumulated  carbon 
dioxide.  By  arousing  the  patient,  and  forcing 
him  to  supplement  the  disabled  involuntary 
breathing  by  voluntary  efforts,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  by  artificial  respiration,  the  blood  may  be 
so  far  purified  that  the  nervous  centres  recover 
sufficiently  their  sensitiveness  to  enable  the 
emetic  to  act.  The  great  cause  of  death  is 
failure  of  respiration,  the  keeping  the  patient 
awake,  and  the  procedures  already  spoken  of, 
are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  failure. 

Peremptory  orders  to  breathe  should  be  con- 
tinually shouted  in  the  ear  of  the  patient. 
Shaking,  forcing  to  walk,  and  the  galvanic 
brush,  or  even  flagellations,  should  be  made  use 
of  to  get  the  rousing  effects  of  action  and  pain. 
Atropine,  strychnine,  and  cocaine  should  always 
be  used  by  hypodermic  injection  as  respiratory 
stimulants.  The  dose  of  the  alkaloids  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  the  poison  swallowed.  Of 
these  alkaloids  strychnine  is  probably  the  most 
serviceable,  but  certainly  a  much  better  effect 
is  obtained  from  the  combination  of  the  alka- 
loids than  from  any  one  of  them  alone.  One- 
seventieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine 
sulphate  may  be  given  but  should  not  be  in- 
cautiously repeated,  lest  its  secondary  depress- 
ing effect  occur;  one-thirtieth  to  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  should  be  given 
hypodermieally  and  repeated  at  short  intervals 
pro  re  nata.  One-sixth  grain  of  a  cocaine  salt  is 
often  serviceable  when  the  more  powerful  alka- 
loids have  already  been  used  freely.  It  should 
■be  remembered  that  these  alkaloids  have  no  mys- 
terious or  complete  antagonism  to  morphine, 
that  they  do  good  chiefly  by  their  action  upon 
the  respiration  and  that  their  influence  upon  the 
pupil  is  no  proof  of  antagonism  to  morphine 
and  no  sufficient  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
alkaloid  required.  They  are  used  especially  to 
act  upon  the  respiration  and  their  effect  upon 
this  function  is  the  chief  guide  to  their  admin- 
istration, although  their  action  upon  the  pupil 
and  circulation  should  always  be  considered. 
No  more  of  the  alkaloids  should  be  used  than 
is  necessary  to  bring  and  sustain  the  respira- 
tion sufficiently  near  the  normal.  In  the  car- 
diac debility  of  the  advanced  stage  of  opium 
poisoning,  digitalis  and  strychnine  are  the  chief 
reliances.^  Ammonia  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  and  alcohol  may  be  used 
but  in  very  moderate  quantities.  It*  is  often 
well  to  administer  the  tincture  of  digitalis  hy- 
podermieally before  the  cardiac  failure  is  es- 
tablished.   Coffee  is  a  very  serviceable  remedy 


all  through  opium  poisoning.  It  acts  by  re- 
lieving the  stupor  and  also  as  a  respiratory 
stimulant.  It  should  be  given  ad  libitum,  and 
as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  or  the  alkaloid 
caffeine  may  be  used  in  five-grain  doses  re- 
peated pro  re  nata.  In  rare  cases  bleeding,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  poisoning,  when  ev 
dences  of  brain  congestion  have  been  very  pro 
nounced,  has  been  of  distinct  advantage.  Whei: 
other  measures  fail,  forced  artificial  respiratior 
should  always  be  resorted  to,  to  be  kept  uj 
until  the  heart  beats  have  certainly  ceased, 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.1 
Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — From  opium. — Extractum  Opi] 
Liquidum,  Br.  (from  extract)  ;  Linimentum  Opi 
Br.  (from  tincture);  Opii  Pulvis,  U.  8.;  Opiui 
Granulatum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Camphorae  Coir 
posita,  Br.  (from  tincture)  ;  Tinctura  Opii,  Br 
Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  Br.  (from  tincture). 

From  powdered  opium. — Acetum  Opii,  V.  8, 
Emplastrum  Opii,  Br.;  Extractum  Opii,  V.  8, 
Opium  Deodoratum,  U.  S.;  Pilula;  Opii,  V.  8. 
Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Pilula  Sapon 
Composita,  Br.;  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus  cu 
Opio,  Br.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha?  et  Opii,  U.  i 
(Br.)  ;  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Of 
Compositus,  Br.;  Suppositoria  Plumbi  Composit 
Br.;  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  S.;  Troohis 
Glyeyrrhizee  et  Opii,  U.  8.;  Unguentuin  Gal 
cum  Opio,  Br. 

From  granulated  opium. — Tinctura  Ipecacua 
has  et  Opii,  U.  8.  (from  tincture)  ;  Tinctura  Op 
U.  8.;  Tinctura  Opii  Deodorati,  U.  S.;  Virnif 
Opii,  U.  8. 

OPIUM  DEODORATUM.  U.  S. 

DEODORIZED  OPIUM 

( 6'pi-um  de-6-do-ra'tum ) 


Opium  Denarcotisatum, 
Opium. 


U.  S.  1880;  Denarcoti; 


*  "  Powdered  Opium,  five  hundred  gramn 
[or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ;  Purified'  Petn 
leum  Benzin,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Maceri 
the  Powdered  Opium  for  twenty-four  hoi 
in  a  wide-mouthed,  well-closed  bottle,  with  su 
cient  Purified  Petroleum  Benzin  to  complet 
cover  it,   shaking  occasionally.  Decant 
liquid  as  closely  as  possible  and  repeat 
treatment   with    Purified   Petroleum  Ben* 
Again  decant  the  liquid  and  pour  the  come 
of  the  bottle  into  a  plain  filter  contained  n 
glass  funnel  which  should  be  well  eqver 
drain,  and  then  slowly  percolate  the  res 
with  Purified  Petroleum  Benzin  until  tje  « 
passes  without  color.    Remove  the  huei 
taming  the  Opium  from  the  funnel  and  m>\ 
the  powder  to  the  open  air,  so  that  it  maj 
thoroughly.    Deodorized  Opium  should  oe 
in  welf-stoppered  bottles,  and,  when  assaye 
the  process  given  under  Opium,  should  u 
to  yield  not  less  than  12  percent,  nor 
than  12.5  percent,  of  crystallized  inorp. 
Opium  in  coarser  powder  may  be  as  f/ 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  abo^e. 
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The  use  of  purified  petroleum  benzin  (in 
>;e  of  ether)  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  pro- 
is  an  improvement.    The  use  of  benzin  has 
ten  been  proposed  by  Ebert  and  others,  but 
objection  has  always  been  that  it  was  diffi- 
to  obtain  it  of  sufficient  purity. 
This  preparation  represents  the  medicinal 
operties  of  opium  without  the  presence  of 
narcotic  and  odorous  principles,  which  are 
lieved  by  many  physicians  to  play  an  im- 
irtant  part  in  the  nausea  and  depression  pro- 
ced  in  some  people  by  opium. 
Dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  1.3  Gm.). 

OPIUM  GRANULATUM.  U.  S. 

GRANULATED  OPIUM 

(O'pi-um  gr&n-u-la'tum ) 

Opium  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exeeed- 
85°  C.  (185°  F.)  and  reduced  to  a  coarse 
20)  powder.    Granulated  Opium,  when 
ayed  by  the  process  given  under  Opium, 
uld  yield  not  less  than  12  percent,  nor  more 
12.5  percent,  of  crystallized  morphine, 
anulated  Opium  of  a  higher  percentage  may 
brought  within  these  limits  by  admixture 
Granulated  Opium  of  a  lower  percentage 
proper  proportions."  U.  S. 
This  form  of  opium  has  been  introduced  into 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  because  on  account 
its  being  in  coarse  powder,  it  is  better 
ed  for  use  in  making  the  liquid  preparations 
opium.   (See  Opium.) 

For  official  preparations  of  granulated  opium 
page  910. 

OXYMEL.  Br. 

OXYMEL 

(6x'y-mel) 

iymel  Simplex  ;  Mel  Acetatum,  Melllte  de  Vlnalgre, 
Lotf.;  Oxymellite  simple,  Ace'tomel,  Fr. ;  Sauer- 
>K.       Oximiel  simple,  Sp. 

Clarified  Honey,  liquefied,  40  ounces  (Im- 
ial)  or  800  grammes;  Acetic  Acid,  5  fl. 
>ccs  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
tilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Mix  the 
ified  Honey  with  the  Acetic  Acid  and  about 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 
»ic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water,  or  suffi- 
\  to  produce  Oxymel  having  the  specific 
nty  1.320."  Br. 

bis  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar  forms  a 
asant  addition  to  gargles,  and  is  sometimes 
d  as  a  vehicle  of  expectorant  medicines  and 
impart  flavor  to  drinks  in  febrile  diseases. 

Cc')  fl°m  °ne  t0  tw°  fluidrachms  <3-75  t0 
OXYMEL  SCILL/E.  Br. 

OXYMEL  OP  SQUILL 

(6x'y-m6l  scll'lse) 

Cnrf'6.  ne  Vll?algre  Sclllitique.  Oxymel  Seillitlque, 
ImiAii  ,^,mel  ScHlie,  p.  O. ;  Meerzwiebelhonlg,  G. ; 
mlele  sclllitlco,  It.;  Oximiel  escilltlco,  Sp 


"  Squill,  bruised,  2 J  ounces  (Imperial)  or  75 
grammes;  Acetic  Acid,  2 J  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  75  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water, 
8  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  240  cubic  centi- 
metres; Clarified  Honey,  liquefied,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Digest  the  Squill  for  seven  days  in 
a  mixture  of  the  Acetic  Acid  and  Distilled 
Water.  Press  strongly;  filter.  Mix  the  pro- 
duct, which  should  measure  approximately  ten 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  three  hundred 
cubic  centimetres,  with  about  twenty-seven  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  and 
ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Clarified  Honey, 
or  sufficient  to  produce  Oxymel  of  Squill  having 
the  specific  gravity  1.320."  Br. 

After  a  long  vogue,  this  preparation  fell  into 
such  neglect  that  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  Its  reintroduction,  however, 
into  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  indicates  that  it  is 
still  prescribed.  It  has  the  virtues  of  squill, 
but  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  syrup.  It 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic 
catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  whoopiyig  cough,  and 
generally  in  those  states  of  the  pulmonary 
organs  in  which  the  bronchial  tubes  are  loaded 
with  a  viscid  mucus  of  difficult  expectoration. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc).  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic,  and  as 
such  is  sometimes  used  in  infantile  croup. 

PANCREATINUM.  U.  S. 

PANCREATIN 

( pan-cre-^-ti'num ) 

"A  mixture  of  the  enzymes  naturally  existing 
in  the  pancreas  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
usually  obtained  froir  the  fresh  pancreas  of 
the  hog  (Sus  scrofa,  var.  domesticus  Gray),  or 
the  ox  {Bos  taunts  Linne),  and  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  amylopsin,  myopsin,  trypsin,  and 
steapsin,  and  proved  to  be  capable,  when  as- 
sayed by  the  process  given  below,  of  converting 
not  less  than  25  times  its  own  weight  of  starch 
into  substances  soluble  in  water."  U.  S. 

Pancreatine  meMicinale,  Pancreatina,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Pancreatina,  Sp. 

The  term  "  pancreatin "  has  been  variously 
used  for  many  different  preparations  from  the 
pancreatic  gland,  and  has  long  been  popularly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
preparations  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  gland.  The  pancreatic 
juice  is  an  albuminous,  transparent  liquid, 
odorless,  alkaline,  and  containing  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  there  are  present  in  it 
three  or,  perhaps,  four  different  soluble,  fer- 
ments (enzymes)  ;  trypsin,  whose  function  it  is, 
when  in  alkaline  solution,  to  convert  albuminous 
bodies  into  peptones;  amylopsin,  a  diastatic 
ferment,  closely  allied  to,  if  it  is  not  identical 
with,  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  and  possessed 
of  the  power  to  convert  raw  or  boiled  starch 
into  sugar  (chiefly  maltose);  steapsin,  which 
has  the  power  of  splitting  up  fats  into  glyc- 
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erin  and  fatty  acids;  and  a  peculiar  substance, 
not  very  well  known,  which  acts  as  a  coagulant 
of  milk.  Besides  its  digestive  properties  the 
pancreatic  juice  has  the  power  of  emulsifying 
fats.  This  emulsifying  property  is  possessed 
by  an  alkaline  aqueous  infusion  of  the  gland, 
and  is  therefore  present  in  properly  prepared 
pancreatic  extracts.  Kachford's  experiments 
appear  to  prove  that  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
presence  of  an  equal  quantity  of  bile  and  0.25 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  developed  its 
highest  efficiency.   (J.  Chem.  S.,  1891,  948.) 

The  pancreatin  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
is  composed  of  all  these  ferments,  with  more 
or  less  extraneous  matter.  It  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  a  cream-colored,  amorphous  pow- 
der, having  a  faint,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant 
odor,  and  a  somewhat  meat-like  taste.  Slowly 
soluble  in  water,  and  containing  not  more  than 
10  percent,  of  substances  insoluble  in  this  sol- 
vent; insoluble  in  alcohol.  Pancreatin  digests 
albuminoids  and  converts  starch  into  sugar, 
dextrin,  or  maltose;  it  exhibits  its  peculiar 
activities  in  neutral,  faintly  alkaline,  and 
faintly  acid  media ;  more  than  traces  of  mineral 
acids  or  large  amounts  of  alkalies  render  it 
inert.  Alkali  carbonates  exert  slightly  inhibi- 
tory power  upon  Pancreatin.  The  digestive 
power  of  Pancreatin  is  injured  by  contact  with 
pepsin  in  solution.  If  0.28  Gm.  of  Pancreatin 
and  1.5  Gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  be  added 
to  100  Cc.  of  tepid  water  contained  in  a  flask, 
and  if  400  Cc.  of  fresh  cows'  milk,  which  has 
been  previously  heated  to  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.), 
be  then  added,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture maintained  at  this  point  for  thirty  min- 
utes, the  milk  should  be  so  completely  pepto- 
nized that,  if  a  small  portion  of  it  be  transferred 
to  a  test-tube  and  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid, 
no  coagulation  should  occur."  U.  S.  R.  H.  Jones 
found  commercial  pancreatin  unable  to  with- 
stand the  U.  S.  P.  1890  tests,  which  he  stated 
were  too  stringent;  he  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  starch  digestion  test.  (P.  J.,  1896,  194.) 
(See  official  assay  of  pancreatin.) 

The  French  Codex  directs  that  pancreas 
gland  purified  by  separating  foreign  matter  is 
to  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  macerated  in  chloro- 
form water,  then  expressed,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  rapidly  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  45°  C.  Choay  (P.  J.,  1898,  505) 
criticizes  the  temperature  for  evaporation  and 
recommends  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  38°  C 
Biernacki  (A.  J.  P.,  1892)  previously  stated 
that  digestive  ferments  require  for  their  effi- 
cient action  a  temperature  little  over  that  of 
the  human  body,  39°  C.  (102.2°  F.). 

Pancreatin  extracts  are  prepared  by  different 
processes  by  several  manufacturers.  The  pro- 
cess described  by  R.  V.  Mattison,  based  on  the 
method  of  Scheffer  for  obtaining  pepsin,  is  as 
follows:  Macerate  the  cut-up  pancreas  in 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for 
forty-eight  hours;  filter  until  clear.  Add  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  allow 
to  stand  until  pancreatin  rises  to  the  top;  skim 


this,  drain  on  a  muslin  filter,  wash  with  a  les: 
concentrated  solution  of  salt,  and  press  unti 
nearly  dry ;  then  rub  up  with  sugar  of  milk,  dr 
thoroughly,  without  heat,  and  dilute  with  suga 
of  milk  until  ten  grains  just  emulsify  twi 
drachms  of  cod  liver  oil.   The  mixed  pancreati 
enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  gland  b; 
means  of  glycerin,  and  such  an  extract  may  b 
preserved  indefinitely.  A  useful  and  permanen 
extract  may  also  be  obtained  by  exhausting  tb 
finely  divided  pancreas  with  water  containin 
about  2  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  and  1  per  cen 
of  borax.  (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vc 
iv.  354.)    As  the  power  of  pancreatin  cann< 
be  judged  of  accurately  by  its  physical  appea 
ance,  it  is  very  important  to  have  some  te 
which  will  rigidly  decide  as  to  its  value.  . 
pancreatin  be  added  to  fresh  milk  without  £ 
alkali,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  liqu 
acquires  the  property  of  curdling  abundant 
upon  boiling,  and  Wm,  Roberts  (Digestive  Ft 
ments,  London,  1881)  estimates  the  value  of 
pancreatin  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimete 
of  milk  which  are  transformed  by  one  cul 
centimeter  of  the  sample  at  a  temperature 
40°  C.  to  the  curdling  point  in  five  minut 
(See  Liquor  Pancreatis,  p.  728.) 

A  method  of  determining  the  value  of  pa 
creatin  has  been  made  official  and  is  as  follow 

Assay  of  Pancreatin.  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Re 
"  Pancreatin,  three-tenths  of  a  gramme;  Star 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  seven  and  one-h 
grammes;  Distilled  Water,  Tenth-normal  Iod 
V.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Introduce  f 
starch  into  a  flask,  add  120  Cc.  of  distil 
water,  and  boil  until  a  translucent  mixture 
suits.    Cool  the  resulting  paste  to  40.5 
(105°  F.),  and  add  to  it  the  Pancreatin,  p 
viously  dissolved  in  about  10  Cc.  of  distil 
water  at  40.5°  C.  (105°  F).    Shake  the  fli 
well,  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  m 
ture  at  40.5°  C.  (105°  F.)  during  five  minut 
at  the  end  of  this  time  all  of  the  starch  sho 
be  converted  into  substances  soluble  iti  wall 
and  a  thin  liquid  be  produced.    Mix  2  drops 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  with  60  Cc.  ot  < 
tilled  water,  and  add  to  it  2  drops  of  the  wa 
converted  starch  solution;  no  color  should 
suit,  or,  at  most,  a  wine-red  color,  showing 
presence  of  dextrin  and  maltose.   The  appe 
ance  of  a  blue  or  purple  color  indicates 
presence  of  unconverted  starch  and  tna 
Pancreatin  is  below  the  standard,— i.  e.,  tnatf 
converting  not  less  than  25  times  its  own  wei 
of  starch  into  substances  soluble  m  wa« 
US  •  I 

Uses.— Pancreatin  was  first  used  in  medic 
on    account    of    its    emulsifying  propen 
Horace  Dobell,  noticing  that  consumptives 
very  likely  to  have  a  dislike  for  J»  « 
ceived  the  idea  that  this  was  due  to  iat 
pancreatic  digestion,  and  administered  an  e_ 
sion  made  with  the  fat  of  beef  stirred  m 
with  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  pig-  * 
later,  pancreatic  preparations  of  cod  ' 
were  prepared,  and  still  have  much  vogue-  ' 
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es  this  employment,  pancreatin  has  two  dis- 
ct  uses ;  first,  as  a  ferment  to  be  administered 
dyspepsia;  second,  as  a  valuable  means  for 
pre-digestion  of  food.    As  pancreatin  acts 
an  alkaline  solution  and  pepsin  in  an  acid 
~,  it  would  seem  a  priori  not  probable  that 
creatin  given  by  the  stomach  would  be  of 
il  in  cases  of  feeble  digestion.  Neverthe- 
s,  as  the  experiments  of  Schweitzer,  which 
ve  been  confirmed  by  Gross,  seem  to  show, 
ne  hours  digestion  is  necessary  for  the  pan- 
atin  to  be  destroyed  by  acid  solutions.  It 
herefore  probable  that  when  given  internally 
lcreatin  may  escape  from  the  stomach  into 
intestines  and  the  combination  of  pepsin 
pancreatin  in  dyspepsia  is  not  unphilo- 
hical.   In  the  pre-digestion  of   food  by 
creatin,  five  grains   of   commercial  pan- 
atin  of  good  quality,  with  twenty  grains  of 
ium  bicarbonate,   in   an   ounce   of  warm 
er,  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
t  at  the  temperature  of  110°  F.  for  an 
r.  As  the  thoroughly  peptonized  or  pre-di- 
:ed  food  is  very  bitter,  when  the  milk  is  to 
,iven  by  the  mouth  it  is  better  to  arrest  the 
tonizing  process  by  boiling  the  milk  after 
stion  has  continued  for  twenty  to  thirty 
utes,  unless  the  milk  can  be  used  at  once, 
receipts  for  preparing  various  peptonized 
is,  see  H.  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics.  Nutri- 
enema  should  be  thoroughly  pancreatized. 
\ose,  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5 
Gm.). 

ff.  Prep. — Liquor  Panereatis,  Br. 
PAPAVERIS  CAPSUL^E.  Br. 

POPPY  CAPSULES 

(pa-pa've-rls  cap'su-lae) 

he  nearly  ripe  dried  fruits  of  Papaver 
mferum,  Linn."  Br. 

neK,V;8-  1870 :  Capsules  de  Pavot  blanc  ou 
p  n  tt'  Fr-  Cod-:  Fructus  Papaveris  lmma- 
m  \>'  i  L!nreife  Mohnkopfe,  Kapseln  des  Weissen 
s,  Monnkapseln,  Mohnkopfe.  O. ;  Papavero,  It.; 
as  de  amapola,  Sp. 

England  the  poppy  is  cultivated  chiefly 
"s  capsules,  which  are  gathered  as  they 
'-and  taken  to  market  enclosed  in  bags. 
or.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  them  to  be  col- 
l  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  as  they  then 
m  more  of  the  active  milky  juice,  but, 
> -  this  period,  they  are  apt  to  lose  their 
through  the  wounded  surface,  unless  care- 
kept  inverted  upon  their  crown  while  dry- 
and  even  when  thus  treated,  they  are, 
™g  to  the  observations  of  Buchner,  less 
'-  than  the  capsules  collected  after  perfect 
llty,  while  they  contain  more  of  useless 
arme  ^nd  mucilaginous  matter.  (Buchner' 's 
a  R,  viii.  289  and  326. )    Meurein  states, 
j  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  richest 
ose  collected  just  before  the  maturity  of 
<«)  when  the  capsules  have  passed  from 
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their  glaucous  green  to  a  yellowish-green  color. 
{J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiii.  341.)  They  are  occa- 
sionally imported,  but,  as  no  effect  is  produced 
by  them  which  cannot  be  as  well  obtained  from 
opium,  they  are  little  employed. 

Dried  poppy  capsules  vary  in  size  from  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  egg  to  those  of  the  fist. 
They  differ  also  in  shape  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  poppy  from  which  they  are  pro- 
cured. On  the  Continent  two  sub-varieties  of 
the  white  poppy  are  recognized,  the  long,  and 
the  round  or  depressed.  Of  these,  according 
to  Aubergier,  the  long  are  richest  in  morphine, 
and  his  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  Meurein, 
who  also  found  the  largest  capsules  most  effi- 
cient. Those  commonly  found  in  commerce  are 
spheroidal,  flattened  below,  and  surmounted  by 
a  crown-like  expansion — the  persistent  stigma 
— which  is  marked  by  numerous  diverging  rays 
that  rise  somewhat  above  the  upper  surface  and 
appear  to  be  prolongations  of  partial  septa, 
or  partitions,  proceeding  along  the  interior  cir- 
cumference of  the  capsule  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  In  the  recent  state,  the  seeds, 
which  are  very  numerous,  adhere  to  these  septa, 
but  in  the  dried  capsule  they  are  loose  in  its 
cavity.  The  capsules  of  the  black  poppy  are 
smaller  and  more  globular  than  those  of  the 
white,  and  contain  dark  instead  of  light-colored 
seeds.  There  appears  to  be  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  their  properties.  Both  kinds,  Avhen 
fresh,  are  glaucous,  but  when  dried  are  of  a 
dirty-white  or  purplish-brown  color,  of  a  con- 
sistence somewhat  like  that  of  paper,  inodorous, 
and  with  little  taste,  unless  long  chewed,  when 
they  are  decidedly  bitter.  They  contain  prin- 
ciples, in  very  small  quantities,  similar  to  those 
of  opium,  which  they  yield  to  water  by  decoc- 
tion, and  have  been  employed  in  France  for 
obtaining  morphine. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  largely  for  its  seeds,  which  yield 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  an  excellent  fixed  oil 
on  expression.  Poppy  seed  oil  is  of  a  pale 
golden  color,  liquid  at  5.5°  C.  (42°  F.).  easily 
dried,  inodorous,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  It 
is  bleached  by  exposure  in  thin  layers  to  the 
sun.  (Jr.  J.,  March,  1874,  p.  731.)  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  drying  oils,  ranking  after  lin- 
seed and  hemp  seed  oils  in  power.  For  chem- 
ical composition,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Opium,  page  888. 

Uses.— Dried  poppy  heads,  though  analogous 
to  opium  in  medicinal  properties,  are  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  They  are  nevertheless  asserted  to 
have  proved  fatal,  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
to  a  child.  The  case,  reported  by  F.  L. 
Winckler,  was  that  of  a  babe,  in  the  stomach 
of  which  he  found  a  little  morphine,  but  no 
meconic  acid.  (N.  R.  Pharm.,  1867,  xvi.  38.) 
They  are  sometimes  employed  in  decoction^  as 
an  external  emollient  and  anodyne  application, 
and,  in  emulsion,  syrup,  or  extract,  are  used 
internally,  in  Europe,  to  calm  irritation,  pro- 
mote rest,  and  produce  generally  the  narcotic 
effects  of  opium. 
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PARAFFINUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PARAFFIN 

(par-ijf-ffiium) 

"A  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  of 

the  methane  series;  usually  obtained  by  chilling 

and  pressing  the  distillates  from  petroleum 

having  high  boiling  points,  and  purifying  the 

solid  press  cake  so  obtained."  U.  S.  "A  mixture 

of  several  of  the   harder  members   of  the 

paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons ;  usually  obtained 

by  distillation  from  shale,  separation  of  the 

liquid  oils  by  refrigeration,  and  purification  of 

the  solid  product."  Br. 

Paraffinum  Durum,  Br.,  Hard  Paraffin ;  Paraffin 
Wax,  Solid  Paraffin;  Paraffine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Paraffinum 
solidum,  P.  O. ;  Festes  Paraffin,  Gereinigtes  Erd- 
waehs,  <?. ;  Parafina,  Sp. 

The  name  paraffin,  often  spelled  paraffine, 
was  originally  bestowed  by  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach  upon  a  waxy  substance  obtained  through 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  He  de- 
rived it  from  parum  affinis,  and  thus  intended 
to  indicate  its  very  neutral  character.  The 
name  is  now  popularly  applied  to  a  solid  white 
diaphanous  substance,  resembling  white  wax, 
which  is  procured  from  petroleum  or  bitu- 
minous shales  by  distillation,  or  from  ozokerite 
by  purification.  (See  Ozokerite,  Ceresin,  in 
Part  II.)  In  the  manufacture  from  petro- 
leum, as  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  the 
residuum  from  the  distillation  of  crude  petro- 
leum for  illuminating  oil  is  taken.  This  is 
redistilled  from  what  are  called  "  tar  stills," 
in  which  the  distillation  is  pushed  until  only 
coke  remains.  The  paraffin  oil  distillate  ob- 
tained in  this  way  is  treated  with  from  4  to 
5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  the  mixture  being 
kept  liquid  by  the  aid  of  steam  coils.  After 
settling,  the  paraffin  oil  goes  to  the  "  chill- 
rooms,"  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  ammonia  re- 
frigerating machines  and  the  circulation  of 
cooled  brine,  the  whole  mass  is  brought  to  a 
semi-solid  condition.  This  is  subjected  to 
powerful  pressure,  and  the  refined  heavy  oil 
which  drains  off  is  collected  as  lubricating  oil. 
Its  specific  gravity  should  be  about  32°  B.  The 
press  cake  may  be  broken  up,  melted,  and 
allowed  to  solidify,  and  then  submitted  to  still 
greater  pressure  at  a  higher  temperature  (70° 
F.)  than  before,  when  the  product  is  known  as 
"  refined  _  wax."  To  convert  it  into  block 
paraffin  it  must  be  washed  with  petroleum  ben- 
zin,  pressed,  melted,  and  filtered  through  bone 
black  or  other  medium,  when  it  solidifies  in  a 
hard,  translucent,  colorless  block. 

Properties.— Paraffin,  in  its  pure  condition, 
is  a  white,  waxy,  inodorous,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, harder  than  tallow,  softer  than  wax, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.890.  Its  melting 
point  is  variable,  depending  somewhat  upon  its 
origin.  It  ranges  between  43°  and  65°  C. 
(109°  and  151°  F.).  An  ultimate  analysis 
yields,  on  the  average,  carbon  85  per  cent,  and 
hydrogen  15  per  cent.    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 


is  indifferent  to  the  most  powerful  acids,  alk 
lies,  and  chlorine,  and  can  be  distilled  u 
changed  with  strong  oil  of  vitriol.    Warm  ale 
hoi,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  olive  oil,  benzei 
chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide  dissolve 
readily.    It  can  be  mixed  in  all  proportio 
with  wax,  stearin,  palmitin,  and  resin 
stearin  is  less  soluble  in  benzene  than  parafi 
Vogel  proposes  this  reaction  as  a  method  1 
detecting   the   adulteration   of  paraffin  w 
stearin.    (Joy.)    It  is  officially  described 
"  a  colorless,  more  or  less  translucent  mi 
crystalline  when  separating  from  solution ;  wi 
out  odor  or  taste,  and  slightly  greasy  to 
touch.    Specific  gravity :  from  0.890  to  0.905 
25°  C.  (77°  F.) .    Insoluble  in  water  or  alcot 
slightly  soluble   in   absolute  alcohol;  rea(,j 
soluble  in  ether,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  ( 
bon  disulphide,  volatile  oils,  and  in  warm  fi 
oils.    Its  alcoholic  solution  shoidd  not  red; 
moistened  blue  litmus  paper.    When  hea 
it  melts  at  from  51.6°  to  57.2°  C.  (125°! 
135°   F.),   and  on  stronger  heating  ign 
burning  with  a  luminous  flame  and  deposi 
carbon,  but  leaving  no  permanent  residue. 
0.5  Gm.  of  Paraffin  be  heated  in  a  dry  test- 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  the  mix 
will  become  black  from  the  separated  car 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
Paraffin  is  not  acted  upon  or  colored  by  cor 
trated  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid  in  the 
If  0.5  Gm.  of  Paraffin  be  heated  and  0.1 
of  powdered  fuchsin  added  to  the  fused  r 
the  latter  should  not  assume  a  pink  or  red  i 
(absence  of  stearic  acid)."    U.  S.  The 
Pharm.  describes  it  as  "colorless,  senn-t 
parent,   crystalline,   inodorous   and  tast 
slightly  greasy  to  the  touch.    Specific  gr 
0.82  to  0.94.    Insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
ble  in  absolute  alcohol,  almost  entirely  sc  ' 
in  ether.    An  alcoholic  solution  should  not  U 
den  litmus.    It  melts  at  130°  to  135  F.  (; 
to  57.2°  C),  and  burns  with  a  bright  « 
leaving  no  residue."  Br.    The  fact  that 
paraffin  wax  is  essentially  made  up  ot  a 
ture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  tnJ 
was  estabbshed  by  Gill  and  Meusel,  who  s  *■ 
the  action  of  bromine  upon  it.    The  tac 
when  paraffin  wax  is  oxidized  by  concern 
nitric  acid  or  by  chromium  tnoxide  muttM 
obtain  paraffnic  acid,  C24H48O2,  and  c 
acid,  C27H64O2,  shows  that  it  is  essentially 
up  of  hydrocarbons  between  C24H150  am 
H66.    For  Soft  Paraffin,  or  Paraffinum  ■ 
see  Petrolatum,  p.  922.  ■ 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  ot  ttus  *  1 
give  all  the  uses  of  this  very  valuaWW 
stance.    The  largest  quantity  is  con^|ed 
candles.    It  is  said  that  meat  may  be  pwa 
by  immersing  it  in  melted  paraffin.      I  [Q 
may  also  be  kept  in  this  way.   «  1S.  Ife. 
saturate  paper  to  make  it  impervious  _ 
ture,  as  a  lubricator,  for  adulterating  cw* 
and  candies,  in  large  quantities  as  a 
chewing  gum,  to  coat  pills,  etc.  (■&• 
422.) 
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Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U. 
:;  Unguentum  Acidi  Borici,  U.  8.;  Unguentum 
leosoti,  Br.;  Unguentum  Eucalypti,  Br.;  Un- 
uentuni  Paraffini,  Br. 


PARALDEHYDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PARALDEHYDE 

(pa-ral-de-hy'dum) 
lHw08  =  131.10 

l"A  polymer  of  acetaldeliyde  [CH3.C0H  = 
1.70].  Paraldehyde  should  be  kept  in  well- 
ltppered,  dark  amber-colored  bottles,  in  a  cool 
lice."  17.  S.  "Paraldehyde,  CeHiaOa,  is  a 
loduct  of  the  polymerization  of  aldehyde  by 
Irious  acids  and  salts."  Br. 

Paraldehyde  Eialdehyde,  Fr.  Cod,;  Paraldehydum, 
fi.;  Paraldehyd,  (?.;  Paraldehido,  Sp. 

pmall  quantities  of  acids  like  hydrochloric 
I  sulphuric,  and  of  certain  salts  like  zinc 
pride,  ZnCkj,  convert  aldehyde  at  ordinary 
iperatures  into  its  polymer  paraldehyde.  Its 
j'perties  are  thus  described  officially:  "A 
priess,  transparent  liquid,  having  a  strong, 
racteristic,  but  not  unpleasant  or  pungent 
jr,  and  a  burning  and  cooling  taste.  Specific 
f-ity:  0.990  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Soluble  in  8 
■s  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  16.5 
s  of  boding  water;  the  cold  aqueous  solu- 
becomes  turbid  on  being  boiled.  Paralde- 
e  is  miscible,  in  all  proportions,  with  alcohol, 
and  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  When  cooled  to 
1-  0  C.  (32°  F.),  Paraldehyde  solidifies  to  a 
cttailine  mass,  which  becomes  liquid  again  at 
I  t.  (51°  F.).  It  boils  at  123°  to  125°  C. 
W.4  to  257°  F.),  evolving  inflammable 
re.  Paraldehyde  is  neutral,  or  slightly 
to  litmus  paper.  When  distilled  with  a 
l  portion  of  sulphuric  aeid,  Paraldehyde  is 

C  /rqQ°Vcetaldehyde'  boilinS  at  about 
■ .  oJ.S   F.).    On  warming  in  a  test-tube 

1  silver  ammonium  nitrate  T.S.  saturated 
paraldehyde,  a  silver  mirror  will  form  on 
J  11 Vn  heatmg  some  Paraldehyde  on  a 
('i|L  •  rt  should  completely  volatilize,  with- 
■  wing  any  disagreeable  odor  (absence  of 
I  dem-ed  from  fusel  oil).  One  Cc.  of 
a  K^de  should  form,  with  10  Ce.  of  water, 
jar solution,  free  from  oily  drops  (absence 
ul'  ]0'001'0}'  etc.),  and  portions  of  this  solu- 
te#  ^dulated  with  nitric  acid,  should 
Bill  m  ?  by  silver  nitrate  T-S-  (absence 
(MZ*  *  acid^  0T  bari"m  chloride  T.S. 
'■'If  P  ot,!u}P'huric  acid).  A  mixture  of  8 
I V  I  aralde hyde  and  8  Cc  of  alcohol  with  1 
ot  Phenolphthalein  T.S.  should  acquire  a 
j  eoior  Upon  the  addition  of  0.5  Cc.  of 

4';c?r  t™  bydi'oxide  v-s-  (limit  °f 

JL?Sfh  Pba™acopceia  gives  the  follow- 
l/?r  fle^?nd  tests:  "Soluble  in  10  parts 
Xl     ??•  F-  (15'5°  C-);  less  soluble  in 
I     '•   Mlseible,  in  all  proportions,  with 


alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  with  ether.  An 
aqueous  solution  should  not  affect  solution  of 
litmus.  Specific  gravity  0.998.  Boiling  point 
255.2°  F.  (124°  C).  It  may  be  congealed  to  a 
clear  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  about  50° 
F.  (10°  C).  It  affords  no  coloration  on  stand- 
ing for  two  hours  mixed  with  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  (absence  of  aldehyde),  and 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  sulphates  or  for  chlorides."  Br. 

Uses — Paraldehyde  produces  sleep  in  the 
frog   and   also   in   mammals,   with  complete 
muscular  relaxation  and  loss  of  sensibility.  The 
heart  is  not  affected  until  late  in  the  poisoning, 
and  death  results  from  paralysis  of  the  respira- 
tory centres.    Not  only  the  brain  but  also  the 
whole  lower  nervous  system  is  influenced  by  the 
toxic  dose  of  paraldehyde,  which  decreases  the 
functional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerve  trunks,  and  even  of  ' 
the  muscles.    It  is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  to 
which  it  imparts  its  odor,  and  according  to 
Gordon  it  increases   the  excretion   of  urea. 
Henoque  states  that  the  intravenous  injection 
of  paraldehyde  markedly  affects  the  spectrum 
of  oxyhemoglobin,  and  Quinquaud  that  methe- 
moglobin  appears  in   the  blood  after  fatal 
poisoning  by  it.    Death  is  alleged  to  have  been 
produced  by  four  ounces,  but  in  cases  in  which 
eight  to  nine  hundred  grains  have  been  taken 
there  have  been  produced  no  more  .serious 
symptoms  than   many  hours   of  sleep  with 
general  muscular  relaxation ;  Probst  reports  one 
instance  in  which  nearly  five  ounces  of  paral- 
dehyde taken  within  sixty  hours  caused  pro- 
found coma,  marked  lividity,  vomiting,  slight 
fall  of  temperature  but  no  pronounced  circu- 
latory disturbance,  and  with  recovery  by  the 
seventh  day.    After  the  long  continued  use  of 
paraldehyde    intractable    nasal    ulcers,  skin 
eruptions  and  various  evidences  of  disturbed 
nutrition  have  been  noted.    Paraldehyde  is  a 
very  useful  hypnotic  in  mild  insomnia  occur- 
ring in  neurasthenia  and  as  an  adjuvant  to 
more  powerful  drugs  in  delirium,  tremens  and 
in  serious  forms  of  morbid  wakefulness  not 
dependent  upon  pain.    It  has  been  found  espe- 
cially useful  in  asthma  (L.  L.,  vol.  i.  1899). 
The  chief  disadvantages  connected  with  its  use 
are  its  tendency  to  cause  gastric  disturbance  and 
its  inability  to  relieve  pain.    It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  fluidrachms 
(1.8  to  5.5  Cc). 

PAREIRA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PAREIRA  [Pareira  BravaJ 

(pa-rei'ra ) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Chondrodendron  tomen- 
tosum  Ruiz  and  Pavon  (Fam.  Menispermacece) .,} 
XJ.  S.  "  The  dried  root  of  Chondrodendron 
tomentosum,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,"  Br. 

ParelrJE  Radix,  Br.,  Pareira  Root  ;  Pareira  Brava, 
Fr.,  O. 
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Under  the  name  of  Pareira  Brava  there  are 
three  distinct  drugs  met  with  in  our  market.  Of 
these  the  rarest  is  the  product  of  the  Cissam- 
pelos  Pareira,  L.  Allen  and  Hanburys  obtained 
from  Jamaica  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
drug,  the  bulk  of  it  composed  of  stems,  which 
are  described  as  being  cylindrical,  varying  from 
the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  forefinger, 
with  a  light  brown  bark.  The  roots  which  we 
have  met  in  American  commerce  are  rarely  more 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
much  contorted,  and  irregularly  cylindrical, 
with  a  dark  brown  exterior,  which  is  longi- 
tudinally much  wrinkled  or  furrowed.  On  sec- 
tion they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  thick 
corky  bark  enclosing  a  woody  cylinder  consist- 
ing of  a  number  (10  to  20)  of  convergent  vas- 
cular bundles  separated  by  wedge  shaped,  very 
porous,  medullary  rays.  There  are  no  concen- 
tric layers  of  wood.  The  color  is  a  light  yel- 
lowish fawn  tint,  the  taste  a  pure  bitter.  This 
is  the  Pareira  Brava  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1870,  the  present  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  agree- 
ing with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  recognizing 
the  root  of  Chondrodendron  tomentosum.1 

The  ordinary  pareira  brava  of  our  markets  is 
that  which  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  by  the  Brazilian 
government  as  the  product  of  Cissampelos  Pa- 
reira, but  which  is  now  recognized  as  being  ob- 
tained from  Chondrodendron  tomentosum.  It 
consists  of  great  pieces  of  roots,  some  of  them 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  long. 
They  are  irregularly  cylindrical,  often  some- 
what four  sided,  with  a  thin,  brownish,  closely 
adherent  bark,  often  grayish  in  color,  and  not 
so  closely  wrinkled  as  in  some  specimens. 

On  section,  the  root  is  seen  to  consist  of  from 
three  to  nine  concentric  or  excentric  ring's  of 
growth  of  a  breadth  of  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  There  is  not  a  distinct  con- 
tinuous series  of  medullary  rays,  but  each  zone 
is  composed  of  wedge  shaped  masses,  formed  of 
divergent  lines  of  dense  woody  tissue  arched 
exteriorly  over  the  porous  parenchyma.  The 
stems  have  a  similar  structure,  but  with  an 
obvious  pith.  This  is  the  Pareira  Brava  of  the 
present  U.  S.  Pharm.,  which  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows. Subeylindrical,  knotty,  and  somewhat 
tortuous,  cut  into  pieces  of  various  lengths,  1 
to  6  Cm.  in  diameter;  externally  blackish-brown, 
with  transverse  ridges  and  fissures  and  longi- 
tudinal furrows;  hard,  heavy,  and  tough;  when 
tresnly  cut  having  a  waxy  lustre,  internally  yel- 
lowish- or  brownish-gray,  the  dried  transverse 
sections  exhibiting  several  inequilaterally  con- 
centric circles  of  interrupted,  porous  wood- 

1A  West  African  False  Pareira  Brava  which  has 
appeared  in  the  London  markets  Is  of  aThowla" 
veHow^tPrn^t™11'^  and  0f  a  ye»ow  and  brownish- 
and  in  thl  ,011Iy-  \ts  woody  zones  are  numerous. 
The  root  „  E  Eieces  ar?  "ranged  excentrically 
lne  root  portions  have  a  star  of  small  size  in  the 
centre  with  a  variable  number  of  straight  rays  The 
woody  wedges  are  narrow,  and  their  vlsse is  seen  by 

d^scriotton  ^'tM  iD  diameter-  For  an  elaborate^ 
thio  ip  i      of  tne  finer  microscopical  characters  of 

dVoVsee  %»  Til  W"h  that  °f  the  Choadroden- 


wedges  projecting  beyond  the  markedly 
tracted  intervening  tissue  of  the  rather  lar 
medullary  rays;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter."  U, 
Under  the  name  of  Common  False  Parei 
Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  describe  a  drug  whi 
they  state  to  be  a  common  drug  of  the  Brazili 
and  English  markets.    "  It  consists  of  a  pi 
derous,  woody,  tortuous  stem  and  root,  occ 
ring  in  pieces  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
more  in  length,  and  from  1  to  4  inches  in  thi 
ness,  coated  with  a  thin,  hard,  dark-brown 
The  pieces  are  cylindrical,  four-sided,  or  w 
or  less  flattened, — sometimes  even  to  the  ext 
of  becoming  ribbon-like.    The  stem  differs  fi 
the  root  externally  in  being  less  tortuously  i 
more  sparingly  marked  with  transverse  rid 
and  constrictions  or  cracks,  also  in  the  loi 
tudinal  furrows  being  more  regular.   In  tn 
verse  section  of  the  stem  a  well-defined  j 
will  be  found  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  f 
formed  wood,  which  is  a  column  about  i  oi 
inch  in  diameter.    This  is  succeeded  by  10  ti 
or  more  concentric  or  oftener  eccentric  zc 


l-10th  to  2-10ths  of  an  inch  wide,  each  separ 
from  its  neighbor  by  a  layer  of  parenehyme 
outermost  being  coated  with  a  true  bark, 
pieces  of  true  root,  the  pith  is  reduced 
mere  point."    (Pharmacographia,  p.  29.) 
false  pareira  is  not  often  seen  in  America 
is  stated  that  in  it  Wiggers  discovered  peh 
in  1839.    Its  botanical  source  is  unknown, 
is  believed  to  be  a  Menispermum.1 

Chondrodendron  tomentosum,  Ruiz  and 
von. — Cocculus  Chondrodendron,  De  C— 
ryopsis  platyphylla,  Miers. — This  is  a  clim 
woody  vine,  which  attains  often  a  conside 
height,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  size 
leaves.  These  are  about  a  foot  long,  brJ 
ovate  or  rounded,  slightly  cordate,  wi ; 
smooth  upper  surface,  and  on  the  under  | 
face,  between  the  veins,  covered  with  a 
close  wool  of  an  ashy  hue.  The  racej 
fruits  are  of  the  size  of  large  grapes,  ova 
black.  This  plant  inhabits  both  Brazil  : 
Peru. 
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1  White  Pareira  Brava,  the  stems  and  root  of 
rufescens,  is  described  by  Fliickiger  and  Hanbt 
consisting  "  of  short  pieces  of  a  root  naif  ai 
to  three  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  rough  M 
bark,  and  also  of  bits  of  stem  having  a  pale,  St 
corky  bark  cut  transversely.  The  root  dispi 
series  of  concentric  zones  of  white  amylaceous  c 
tissue,  each  marked  with  narrow^  wedge 
medullary  rays  of  dark  porous  tissue.' 

Yellow  Pareira  Brava,  derived  from  ^wa 
Aublet,  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil,  is.des.c"! 
consisting  "  of  portions  of  a  hard,  woody  steu. 
one  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 
bark.  Internally  It  is  marked  by  numerous 
concentric  zones,  is  of  a  bright-yellow  color 
bitter  taste."    It  contains  berberine.  . 

The  root  of  Cocculus  Casoa,  G.  P.  et  Kk-n-.  « 
of  Northern  India,  Afghanistan,  and  A™?'?' 
ing  to  Heckel  and  Schlagdenbauffen,  resemDie, 
pearance  and  medicinal  properties  Pareira  u  iper 
contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  pelosine  w»  I  at 
cent,  of  a  new  alkaloid,  sangoline.  in»  Bion 
188°  F.,  and  in  alcoholic  or  chloroforms 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  w > 
It  is  thrown  down  by  water  from  its  aicou 
tion.  and  does  not  give  the  color  react'0" 
obtainable  from  pelosine  with  sulphuric  a1 
oxidizing  agent.  The  root  also  contains^ 
and  Is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  tor 
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\Cissampelos  Pareira,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv. 

Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  3d  ed.,  p.  167,  t.  65. 
lis  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  numerous  slender, 
pbby  stems,  and  roundish,  entire  leaves, 
tented  at  the  top,  covered  with  soft  hair  upon 
[ir  under  surface,  and  supported  upon  downy 
itstalks,  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  leaf, 
|e  flowers  are  very  small,  and  disposed  in 
jemes,  of  which  those  in  the  female  plant  are 
[ger  than  the  leaves.    The  plant  is  a  native 
.the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Ac- 
[ding  to  Auguste  St.-Hilaire,  true  pareira  is 
lained  from  another  species  of  the  same 
us  growing  in  Brazil,  C.  glaberrima.1 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  Addendum  de- 
ls Cissampelos  as  "  the  root  of  Cissampelos 
Jeira,  Linn.,"  and  describes  the  root  as  occur- 
]«  "  in  slightly  compressed  undulating  pieces, 
llally  having  a  diameter  of  about  half  an  inch 
ielve  millimetres).   It  is  covered  with  a  dark 
llvn  bark,  easily  separable  from  +he  under- 
l|g  fibrous  wood,  marked  with  broad  shallow 
;itudinal  furrows  and  fine  transverse  cracks, 
•ansverse  section  exhibits  a  narrow  bark  sur- 
rliding  a  yellowish-brown  woody  column  con- 
ing of  a  single  ring  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
Jal  woody  wedges  separated   from  each 
oir  by  distinct  narrow  medullary  rays;  the 
pis  of  the  xylem  are  large  and  may  be  seen 
the  naked  eye.    The  fracture  is  fibrous, 
root  has  no  odor;  it  has  a  very  bitter 
.    Br.    The  British  Pharmacopoeia  Ad- 
pum  contains  processes  for  the  decoction 
liquid  extract  of  Cissampelos,  see  footnote.2 
Jroperties — The  root  imparts  its  virtues 
rfily  to  water.   Feneuille  found  in  it  a  soft 
ji.  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  a  brown  sub- 
Ice,  a  nitrogenous  substance,  fecula,  acid 
('lum  malate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  various 
Ir  salts.    He  considers  the  yellow  bitter 

nl" tTl>0K  Bark-~ Though  the  root  is  the  official 
•■  the  bark  Is  probably  possessed  of  similar  vir- 
■1  j  specimen  at  the  International  Exhibition 
1  Imdon  in  1862  was  in  flat  pieces,  from  two  to 
I  inches  broad,  about  a  line  thick,  extremely 
"ma, so  tough  that  it  could  be  bent  without  break- 
,-l„f  ?.uvery  uSht  dirty -yellowish  color,  and 
"led  with  a  light-colored  epidermis. 
('1^','°,  Oissampeli.  Br.  Add.  Decoction  of 
i  II  m  T  Cissampelos,  thinlv  sliced,  21  ounces 
nU?e?s,)  HI  125  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a 
tJ,;  a  ,H^antlty-  Bo11  the  Cissampelos  with  twen- 
o'J  ™!!a  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  twelve  hundred 
vJ.  ?i;tres  01  Distilled  Water,  in  a  suitable 
ml'  niriifi  ' |en  minutes  ;  strain  ;  if  necessary,  pour 
stlpr  „„  *  water  over  the  contents  of  the 
'"Ihon^nH  1,  Produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
coin    n-    cu,blc  centimetres  of  the  strained  De- 

ImcfiTh  /2  t0  2  fluid  ounces."  Br.  Add. 
fir  1 1"'1.  Cls*a«peH  Liquidum.  Br.  Add.  Liquid 
♦Iwflpt  ^"wmpelos.— "Add  to  Cissampelos,  in  No. 
f'llPrt  wir  er  more  than  an  equal  bull,  of  boiling 
U'JmV \„     and  set  aside  for  twet  ty-four  hours  ; 
^'1 •  Rlnw£  a,  Pereolator  and  pass  boiling  Distilled 
!(Iiut ZJ  t-  rougn  lt  until  the  percolate  amounts 
«*hi  utt    ,  es  the  weight  of  the  Cissampelos  or 
clraptirl    Is  exhausted.  Ascertain  the  proportion 
4  111  w0i„hm,aUer  in  the  percolate  by  evaporating 
alerhntwd  quantity  in  a  counterpoised  dish  on 
1MIct    TV,.    a  firm  consistence,  and  weighing  the 
"I  tiio  \-lJ?A  e^aPorate  the  bulk  of  the  percolate 
w|t  of  ^'lUal  i1^'0"  contains  one-third  of  Its 
rt'lal  HnwM     extractive  matter ;  mix  with  this 
'  Ifrom  t-v?  enousn  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  to  pro- 
'|olump«  „PeetwV0Jumes  of  the  evaporated  liquid 
Lthe  Lia-uld  Extract.    Filter,  or  other- 
d las."  Br  A ^ecessary-     Dose,    Y3    to   2  fluid 


substance  as  the  active  principle.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  tincture  of  galls.  Wiggers  an- 
nounced in  1838  the  existence  in  pareira 
brava  of  an  alkaloid,  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  of  pelosine  or  cissampeline.  Peretti 
of  Rome,  and  Pelletier  afterwards,  separated 
from  the  root  an  alkaloid  characterized  by 
assuming  a  beautiful  purple  color  upon  con- 
tact with  strong  nitric  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  xxvi. 
1G2.)  In  Christison's  Dispensatory  it  is 
stated  to  be  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  acids,  and  of  an 
intensely  bitter  and  sweetish  taste.  Fliickiger 
(P.  J.,  1870,  p.  192)  found  an  alkaloid  in 
pareira,  and,  having  thoroughly  determined 
its  origin,  investigated  its  properties,  and  fixed 
its  composition  at  C18H21NO3,  showed  its  iden- 
tity with  the  bebeerine  of  nectandra  and  the 
buxine  of  Buxus  sempervirens  obtained  by 
Walz.  Ringer  and  Brooke  (A.  J.  P.,  1892, 
255)  proved  that  the  true  chondrodendron  root 
contained  a  larger  quantity  of  chemical  and 
extractive  principles  than  do  the  substitutes. 
(See  also  Dohme's  paper,  D.  C,  1896,  296.) 

Uses. — Pareira  is  said  to  be  tonic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic.  It  was  introduced  into  European 
practice  so  long  ago  as  1688,  and  at  one  time 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  lithon- 
triptic.  It  has  been  recommended  in  calculous 
affections,  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  leucorrhcea,  dropsy, 
rheumatism  and  jaundice.  It  is  at  present 
chiefly  employed  for  the  relief  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  urinary  passages,  in  which  it  was 
originally  found  by  Brodie  to  be  very  useful. 
Advantage  may  very  frequently  be  derived 
from  combining  it  with  belladonna  or  hyoscy- 
amus.  In  Brazil  it  is  used  in  the  cure  of  the 
bites  of  poisonous  serpents— a  vinous  infusion 
of  the  root  being  taken  internally,  while  the 
bruised  leaves  of  the  plant  are  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  dose  of  pareira  in  substance  is 
from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 
The  infusion  (1  oz.  in  1  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter) is  useful.  A  tincture,  made  by  mac- 
erating one  part  of  the  root  in  five  parts  of 
diluted  alcohol,  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc).  The  aqueous  extract 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.).  There  is  now  an 
official  fluidextract,  of  which  the  dose  is  half  a 
fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc.). 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Pareira?,  V.  S. 
(Br.). 

PELLETIERIN^E  TANNAS.  U.  S. 

PELLETIER1NE  TANNATE 

(p£l-le-tl-e-rl'n£e  tan'nas) 

"A  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
tannates  of  four  alkaloids  (punicine,  iso-puni- 
cine,  methvl-punicine,   and  pseudo-punicme), 
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obtained  from  Punica  Granatum  Linne  (Fam. 
Punicacece) .  It  should  be  kept  in  small,  well- 
stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  vials."     U.  S. 

Pelletierinum  Tannicum,  Punicinum  Tannicum ; 
Punicine  Tannate;  Tannate  de  Pelletierine,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Gerbsaures  Pelletierin,  Punicin,  (?. 

Preparation. — The  bark  of  Punica  Granatum 
is  ground,  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime;  the 
mixture  is  percolated  with  water,  the  percolate 
shaken  with  chloroform,  and  the  separated 
chloroformic  liquid  which  contains  in  solution 
the  mixed  alkaloids,  is  treated  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid;  upon  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid  to  the  neutralized  acid 
solution  of  the  alkaloids,  tannates  are  precipi- 
tated; these  are  washed  and  dried. 

Properties. — The  alkaloidal  mixture  known 
as  Pelletierine  Tannate  is  officially  characterized 
as  follows:  "A  light  yellow,  odorless,  amor- 
phous powder,  having  an  astringent  taste,  and 
a  weak  acid  reaction.  Soluble  in  235  parts  of 
water,  12.6  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  300  parts  of 
ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form; soluble  in  warm  diluted  acids.  Pelle- 
tierine Tannate,  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
and  heated,  turns  brown  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.), 
softens  at  about  165°  C.  (329°  P.),  and  when 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  decomposes 
and  chars  without  melting.  It  leaves  no  residue 
on  ignition.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.  colors  aque- 
ous solutions  of  the  salt  blue-black.  In  aqueous 
solutions  of  Pelletierine  Tannate,  soluble  lead, 
mercury,  and  zinc  salts  produce  white  precipi- 
tates. Platinic  chloride  T.S.  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate. Ammonia  water  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
forming  a  yellowish-red  solution.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  Pelletierine  Tannate  immediately 
reduce  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  or  gold  chloride  T.S., 
to  metallic  silver  or  gold,  respectively,  the 
former  as  a  black  precipitate,  and  the  latter 
as  a  thin,  purplish  mirror  on  the  test-tube. 
Sulphuric  acid  gives  a  yellow  color ;  the  liquid, 
on  being  heated,  turns  slowly  to  green,  and 
finally  to  purple.  Nitric  acid  produces  no  color. 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  selenous 
acid  produces  a  light  bluish-green  color,  grad- 
ually becoming  dark  green,  and  developing  a 
pink  border."  U.  S. 

Uses — Pelletierine  tannate  represents  the 
tamicidal  properties  of  Granatum,  see  page  598. 

Dose,  four  grains  (0.26  6m.). 

PEPO.  U.  S.,  Br.  Add. 

PEPO  [Pumpkin  Seed] 

(pe'po) 

"The  ripe  seed  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  Linne 
(Fam.  Cucurbitacece) ."  U.  S.  "The  pre- 
pared fresh  ripe  seeds  of  cultivated  plants  of 
Cucurbita  maxima  Duchesne,  also  known  as 
C.  Pepo  Linne."  Br.  Add. 

Cucurbita:  Semlna  Prajparata,  Melon  Pumpkin  Seeds, 
v>.  Add;  h,emen  Peponis,  Semina  Cucurbits  ■  Se- 
ESTVr  hi  v°tlr0M  o0U  de  CourSe-  £  Kifrbissl- 
TlemlUa)   gp°rner'  Gl'aumontsamen,   G. ;  Calabaza 
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The  Cucurbita  Pepo,  or  common  pumpk 
is  a  plant  almost  too  well  known  to  need 
scription.    The  seeds  are  the  part  used.  Th 
are  oval,  extended  into  a  blunt  point  at  ( 
end,   fiattish   but   somewhat   swollen  in 
middle,  with  a  distinct  groove  on  both  si 
near  the  edge  from  one  end  to  the  other,  wl 
of  full  size  about  9  lines  long  by  5  or  6 
breadth  where  broadest,  of  a  light  browni 
white  color,  and  a  slightly  sweetish,  somew 
aromatic  odor  and  taste.    They  consist  o 
firm  brittle  coating  and  a  white  oily  ker 
composed  of  a  short,  conical  radicle  and 
flat  cotyledons :    "  Broadly  ovate,  flat,  so 
what  biconvex,  about  20  Mm.  long  and  2  J 
thick;   externally  whitish  or  yellowish- wl 
nearly  smooth,  with  a  shallow  groove  pan 
to,  and  within  1  Mm.  of,  the  margin;  s 
coat  consisting  of  a  white  coriaceous  o 
layer,    and    a   membranaceous   inner   la;  ■ 
embryo  whitish,  straight,  with  a  conical 
pocotyl    and    two    plano-convex  cotyledi 
slightly  odorous  when  contused;  taste 
and  oily."   U.  S.    The  British  Pharmacol 
Addendum  describes  them  as  follows: 
seeds,  which  must  not  be  more  than  one  m 
old,  should  have  been  freshly  deprived  of  I 
yellowish  membranous  envelope  or  testa, 
of  the  inner  thin  brownish  rind  or  teg 
Anthelmintic.     Contain  fixed  oil,  free  J 
acids,  an  aromatic  principle,  sugar,  starch, 
the  alkaloid  cucurbitine."  Br.  Add.  They  |- 
tain  a  fixed  oil,  consisting  of  the  glyceric  If 
palmitic,  myristic,  and  oleic  acids,  with  |e 
free  fatty  acid,  an  aromatic  principle,  cbi>- 
phyll,  sugar,  starch,  and,  according  to  D<1: 
and  Wolkowich,  an  alkaloid,  cucurbitine. 
prived  of  their  coating,  and  exhausted  by  e 
they  yield  30  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  ( 
Ther.,  1862,  p.  176.)    The  researches  of  D< 
and  Wolkowich  have  not  received  confirrm 
and  their  alkaloid  probably  has  no  exist 
Pumpkin  seed  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  15  < 
0.923,  and  solidifies  at  —15°  C.  The 
drawn  oil  is  used  for  culinary  purposes: 
the  lower  qualities  for  burning.    The  oil 
very  slowly.     ( Lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Am\ 
of  Oils,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  1898,  372.)  Sieke 
tained  30  per  cent,  of  the  oil  from  the  s 
it  was  reddish-yellow  in  color,  soluble  m  \ 
benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide,  but  uisc< 
in  alcohol.1    (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  545. 
C.  Lyons  used  an  ounce  of  it  with  success 
case  of  tapeworm  {A.  J.  P.,  1865,  253  )| 

»  Oil  of  Pumpkin  Seed.—  Willard  Graham  e 
ored  to  prepare  this  oil  by  expression,  but  lai 
obtain  appreciable  quantities  even  upoer  a  P' 
of  3,000  pounds.    By  extraction  with  acetot 
ground  seed  yielded  25  per  cent,  of  oil,  clear 
limpid,  and  of  agreeable  odor  and  taste,  -i'- 
at  15°  C.  was  0.9208;  saponification  number 
acid  number,  18.9;  ether  number ■   1 1 3.8 ■ .  soiu 
all  proportions  of  carbon  bisulphide,  etnei, 
form,  and  in  twenty  parts  of  absolute  a  cono 
drying  on   standing  to   a  tough,  yell°f's'is 
parent  mass.    These  properties  and  coM«u 
well  with  a  commercial  specimen,  evidenw 
tained  by  extraction.    The  latter  howeve^ 
lower  acid  number,  3.5.  while  the  ether  nuw 
somewhat  higher,  191.7.  (A.  J.  P.,  1901- 
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Volff  has  found  it  inert  when  pure  and  free 
pom  resin,  which  he  prepares  by  extracting  the 
|il  from  the  powdered  seeds  by  means  of  petro- 
um  benzin,  then  treating  the  remaining  pow- 
br  with  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol,  which 
elds  on  evaporation  a  soft  greenish-brown 
sinous  liquid  resembling  the  oleoresin  of  male 
rn.   Heckel  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the 
Itive  principle  is  a  resin,  and  in  this  he  has 
en  corroborated   by   L.   Wolff  (pamphlet, 
nila.  1882),   who   found   the   resin    to  be 
icient  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.), 
|.Ten  in  pill,  followed  in  two  or  three  hours 
castor  oil,  and  who  recommends  an  alcoholic 
|idextract  as  the  best  preparation  of  the 
ig  after  the  resin.    W.  E.  Miller  (A.  J.  P., 
)1,  585)  analyzed  both  the  shells  and  the 
hiels  of  pumpkin  seed.    He  also  found  a 
lin  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  dark  reddish 
fed  oil. 

|jses. — It  is  said  that  in  Italy  the  seeds  of 
Cucurbita  maxima,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
be  of  C.  occidentalis,  have  been  long  used 
[loses  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  as  tasnifuges. 
[the  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medico,  by  Merat 
i|  De  Lens  (ii.  493)  it  is  stated  that  Hoarau 
1  reported  that  in  the  Isle  of  France  the 
of  a  small  variety  of  pumpkin  were 
>|l  against  the  tapeworm,  and  with  never- 
flng  success.  In  the  year  1820,  Mongeney, 
Jhysician  of  Cuba,  published  the  results  of 
jijexperience  with  the  flesh  of  the  pumpkin 
i'lhe  same  disease.  He  had  discovered  the 
rlidy  by  accident,  and  found  it  uniformly 
slessful.  He  gave  to  the  patient,  in  the 
Jnng,  fasting,  about  three  ounces  of  the 
tp  pumpkin  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and 
1'Iwed  it  at  the  end  of  an  hour  by  about 
ym  ounces  of  honey,  which  latter  was  twice 
!(|ated  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  So  far  as 
wjcnow,  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  in 
f  jeountry  by  Richard  Soule.  (B.  M.  S.  J., 
011851.)  Since  this  time  the  drug  has 
Ptlily  grown  in  favor,  and,  properly  used, 
Pie  of  our  most  efficient  and  harmless  taeni- 
VJ.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  only  a 
'^l supper  of  bread  and  milk,  in  the  morning 
ei,l  should  take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
SP,I  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  an  hour  later,  but 
"°|»od,  at  10  a.  m.  a  brisk  cathartic,  and 
'"lours  later  a  substantial  meal.  We  have 
p;Jied  excellent  results  from  the  exhibition 
Pt  I  beaten  seeds  in  the  form  of  an  electuary 
str| ly  flavored  with  oil  of  cinnamon  or  of 
lima. 

|e,  one  to  two  ounces  (31  to  62  Gm.). 
PEPSINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PEPSIN 

(ppp-sl'nilm) 

it  [Proteolytic  ferment  or  enzyme,  obtained 
off,   Slandular  layer  of  the  fresh  stomach 
a,',!  °S  (Sus  scrofa,  var.  domesticus  Gray), 
yoved  to  be  capable,  when  assayed  by  the 


process  given  below,  of  digesting  not  less  than 
3000  times  its  own  weight  of  freshly  coagulated 
and  disintegrated  egg  albumin.  If  it  is  desired 
to  use  a  diluent  for  reducing  Pepsin  of  a  higher 
digestive  power  to  that  required  by  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, sugar  of  milk  should  be  employed 
for  this  purpose."  U.  S.  "An  enzyme  obtained 
from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fresh  and 
healthy  stomach  of  the  pig,  sheep,  or  calf. 
Tested  as  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
[see  p.  921],  it  should  dissolve  2500  times  its 
weight  of  hard-boiled  white  of  eggs."  Br. 

Pepsine,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pepsinum,  P.  G. ;  Pepsin,  O. ; 
Pepsina,  It.;  Pepsina  medicinal,  Sp. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  recognized  two  pepsins, 
one  under  the  name  "  Pepsinum,"  the  other 
"  Pepsinum  Saccharatum :"  the  first,  or  strong 
pepsin,  should  digest  at  least  3000  times  its  own 
weight  of  freshly  coagulated  albumin ;  the 
other  is  the  first  product  diluted  with  enough 
sugar  of  milk  to  make  it  contain  10  per  cent, 
of  the  strong  pepsin.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
retained  the  standard  of  strength  of  the  pre- 
vious Pharmacopoeia  for  the  strong  pepsin  but 
modified  the  assay  process,  and  dropped  Sac- 
charated  Pepsin. 

The  British  Pharm.  1885  gave  the  following 
process  for  pepsin;  it  is  that  proposed  by 
Beale  of  London.  "  The  stomach  of  one  of 
these  animals  [pig,  sheep,  or  calf]  recently 
killed  having  been  cut  open  and  laid  on  a 
board  with  the  inner  surface  upwards,  any 
adhering  portions  of  food,  dirt,  or  other  im- 
purity are  to  be  removed  and  the  exposed  sur- 
face slightly  and  rapidly  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water;  the  cleansed  mucous  membrane  is 
then  to  be  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife  or  other 
suitable  instrument,  with  some  pressure,  and 
the  viscid  pulp  thus  obtained  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately spread  over  the  surface  of  glass  or  glazed 
earthenware  and  quickly  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  F.  (37.8°  G).  The  dried 
residue  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder  and  pre- 
served in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

It  is  now  clearly  recognized  that  pepsin 
owes  its  digestive  action  to  the  presence  of  a 
ferment  or  enzyme,  and,  although  many  re- 
searches have  been  made  to  obtain  the  pure 
principle,  the  nearest  approaches  have  resulted 
only  in  producing  pepsin  of  increased  digestive 
power.  Pepsins  having  much  greater  diges- 
tive capacity  than  that  chosen  for  the  U.  S. 
official  standard  have  been  manufactured,  and 
the  limit  has  not  at  this  time  (1906)  been 
reached,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  pepsin  is  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, and  indeed  it  is  usually  diluted  for 
internal  administration. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  concen- 
trate and  bring  to  a  convenient  form  for  ad- 
ministration the  peptic  principle  of  the  gastric 
juice.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sub- 
stances prepared  with  this  object  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  pepsin  have  any  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  pure  principle.    The  one 
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which  for  a  long  time  was  the  best  in  the 
market  was  prepared  by  Boudault 1  by  a  pro- 
cess which  was  afterwards  essentially  adopted 
in  a  former  French  Codex. 

The  pepsin  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is 
"a  light  yellowish-brown  or  white  powder, 
or  pale  yellow  translucent  grains  or  scales, 
having  a  faint  odor  and  a  slightly  saline  taste 
free  from  any  trace  of  putrescence,  and  liable 
to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  Moderately 
soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  about  100  parts 
of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognized  pepsin 
for  the  first  time  in  the  revision  of  1880,  but 
it  had  then  been  for  some  years  largely  used 
by  the  American  profession.  Much  of  the 
pepsin  thus  employed  was  obtained  from 
Europe,  and  was  of  very  various  quality,  most 
of  it  being  heavily  loaded  with  starch,  and 
some  of  it  containing  little  or  no  pepsin. 
Several  American  brands  have,  however,  been 
put  upon  the  market  which  are  superior  to 
Boudault's  pepsin.  Various  processes  also 
have  been  recommended  for  obtaining  pepsin. 
The  most  elaborate  and  valuable  investigation 
of  the  subject  as  yet  made  is  that  of  E. 
Scheffer  (A.  J.  P.,  1872).  He  found  that 
various  salts,  such  as  sodium  and  magnesium 
sulphates  and  sodiiun  chloride,  precipitate  pep- 
sin, and,  acting  upon  this  discovery,  he  de- 
vised the  following  processes:  Mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pig's  stomach,  dissected  off  and 
finely  chopped,  is  macerated  in  water  aeidu- 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  several  days, 
with  frequent  stirring.  The  strained  liquid,  if 
not  clear,  is  clarified  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  24  hours  and  decanting.  Sodium  chloride 
is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  After 
several  hours  the  floating  pepsin  is  skimmed 
from  the  surface  and  put  on  a  cotton  cloth  to 
drain,  and  finally  submitted  to  strong  pressure 
to  get  rid  of  saline  solution.  This  pepsin, 
when  air  dried,  is  very  tough,  parchment-like 
or  leathery,  varying  in  color  from  a  dim  straw- 
yellow  to  a  brownish  yellow.  To  make  his 
saccharated  pepsin,  Scheffer  added  sugar  of 
milk  until  a  powder  was  obtained  of  which  10 
grains  dissolved  120  grains  of  coagulated  albu- 
min. After  framing  his  original  process,  he 
increased  the  strength  of  saccharated  pepsin. 
Purified  pepsin  he  made  by  redissolving  the 
pepsin  in  acidulated  water  and  precipitating 
as  before,  immersing  th«  product  when  per- 
fectly dry  in  pure  water  for  a  short  time.  A 
half-grain  of  this  dissolved  1500  grains  of 
albumin.  (Ibid.,  p.  784.)  The  chemical  rela- 
tions of  pepsin  are  so  delicate  and  wide  spread 
that  it  ought  to  be  given  bV  itself,  or  in  com- 
bination only  with  an  insoluble  substance,  or 
suspended  in  inert  liquids.  For  an  interesting 
paper  by  B.  T.  Fairchild  on  Animal  Digestive 
ferments,  reader  is  referred  to  A.  J  P  Feb 
and  Mar.  1902. 


Since  Seheffer's  researches  were  made  knowr 
pepsin  has  been  manufactured  in  the  Unite 
States  in  immense  quantities,  the  tendenc 
having  been  towards  strengthening  and  pur, 
f ying  the  product.2    Many  other  substanc* 
than  sugar  of  milk  have  been  used  to  mi] 
with  pepsin,  as  egg  and  blood  albumin,  fibrr 
and  substances  which  are  easily  converted  in  i 
peptones.    The  process  for  making  most  coi  J 
mercial  pepsins  may  be  briefly  stated  as  f( 
lows.    The  inner  membranous  linings  of  ho§  | 
stomachs  are  washed,  passed  through  a  mincii  I 
machine,  and  the  resulting  mass  digested  wi  | 
diluted    hydrochloric    acid;    the  solution 
strained  or  filtered  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  | 
placed  on  shallow  trays,  so  that  a  syrupy  liqi  I 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  higher  te  | 
perature  than  112°  F.  is  produced;  this 
spread  upon  glass  plates  to  dry,  and  the  sea 
which  are  formed  scraped  off.    The  thickn 
of  the  scales  may  be  varied  by  using  more 


1  Pepsin  manufacture. — In  1904  W.  H.  Jenkins  c 
munlcated  a  detailed  description  of  the  method 
manufacturing  pepsin  on  a  large  scale.  While 
sin   can   be  prepared   from  the  stomachs  of  o 
animals,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach: 
hogs  is  used  because  most  available.    After  empt 
the  stomachs  they  are  carefully  washed  in  cold  wi 
avoiding  violent,  energetic  motion,  as  a  great  des 
the  pepsin  contained  is  liable  to  be  removed  and 
The  outside  of  the  stomachs  is  trimmed  away 
pepsin-containing  membrane  is  chopped  into 
pieces  and  placed  in  a  3  or  4  per  cent,  aqueous 
tlon  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  usual  receptacle 
this  digestion  being  a  large,  open  headed  hogs' 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  a  temperatu 
104°   to  122°   F.,  with  frequent  stirring,  unt 
undergoes  self-digestion.    This  solution  or  self-c 
tlon  requires  from  36  to  48  hours,  or  somei 
longer.    At  this  point  of  the  process  the  solutl 
liable  to  decomposition,  hence  careful  watchli 
necessary.    An  antiseptic  condition  Is  produce 
passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  solution  uir 
smells  strongly  of  the  gas  ;  the  gas  also  bleache 
product.    The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  stanc 
clarify  itself  by  the  precipitation  of  the  mucus, 
putrefactive    changes    which   sometimes  take 
cause    no  material    injury  to    the  pepsin, 
clarification  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  or  sip 
off,  and  to  it  is  added  common  salt,  a  uniform 
perature  of  94°  F.  being  maintained  until  the  i 
is  separated  by  precipitation.    This  precipitate 
floating  scum — is  collected,  pressed  and  dried, 
residual  solution  contains  practically  al!  the 
tones,"  which  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  tn 
to  crystallize  out  and  then  evaporating  the 
solution.  .  ,  .1 

The  crude  pepsin  thus  obtained  has  a  faint 
a  brownish-yellow  color  and  a  slightly  saline 
It  is  very  active,  and  meets  certain  requlreme 
trade.  To  produce  the  so  called  standard  scale  j 
the  crude  pepsin,  either  dry  or  in  a  moist  sc. 
dissolved  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tnu  i 
tlon  subjected  to  dialysis  until  the  salt  na.  i 
separated  ;  the  purified  solution  Is  afterwards  c 
trated  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  at  a  temperatu 
exceeding  100°  or  105*  F.    The  concentrate^ 
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tlon  is  then  spread  in  thin  layers  on  g'asl,«ije 
about  15  inches  wide  and  20  inches  "Ww 
projecting  edge  one-quarter  inch  nigh.  ln=f„«of 
are  placed  on  shelves,  arranged  to  hold  a  """■j<i( 
them,  in  a  drying  room,  at  a  temperature  oi  :  i ef 
and  well  protected  from  dust,  when  the  "j llWm 
of  solution  is  dried  as  rapidly  as  vo8*™1-..  '  ,„ 
thoroughly  dry,  the  product  Is  scraped  froE  i« 
plates.  So  obtained,  scale  pepsin  P088?88*^.?  by 
tive  power  of  3,000.  Powdered  pepsin  B  »j  )f0. 
grinding  it  in  mills,  in  which  it  must  be  carei"  p,e 
tected  from  humidity  on  account  of  its  ujss  )0„ 
nature.  The  yield  of  pepsin  varies  and  aepeu  n6 
the  quality  of  hog  stomachs  used.  In,a,AV  Ihs. 
lbs.  of  membrane  ready  for  digestion  7""?^  chi. 
of  high  grade  pepsin,  or  2.8  lbs.  from  luo  »  i  l00 
In  another,  the  yield  was  only  1.8  "»  f  „ro- 
stomachs.— M.  R.,  1904,  156.  For  account  o a  , 
cess  by  C.  B.  Marshall,  see  Butt.  Pharm., 
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less  concentrated  solutions,  and  the  proportion 
lof  peptone  is  increased  by  extending  the  length 
)f  time  in  the  digestion  process  and  raising 
;he  temperature  to  the  utmost  safe  limit, 
fumerous  pepsins  of  value  are  upon  the 
larket,  and  they  are  so  readily  tested  that  the 
tractitioner  need  not  be  at  a  loss.    (See  Proc. 

Ph.  A.,  1884,  1886,  and  1890;  Ph.  Bee, 
.893,  104;  West.  Drug.,  1887,  69;  Am.  Drug., 
.885,  103.) 

Properties. — Pepsin  is  in  u  lustrous  white, 
•ale  yellow  or  yellowish,  transparent  or  trans- 
icent  scales  or  grains,  or  a  fine  white  or  cream- 
|olored  amorphous  powder,  free  from  any  offen- 
ive  odor,  and  having  a  slightly  acid  or  saline 
iste.   It  should  be  not  more  than  slightly  hy- 
)scopic.    Soluble,  or  almost  entirely  soluble, 
about  50  parts  of  water,  the  solution  having 
[iore  or  less  opalescence ;  more  soluble  in  water 
Icidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  insoluble  in 
llcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.    Pepsin,  when  in 
plution,  is  incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline 
irths,  or  alkali  carbonates.    The  presence  of 
jydrochloric  acid  of  greater  strength  than  0.5 
jercent.  inhibits  and  rapidly  destroys  its  pro- 
Tolytie  activity.   Its  solution  is  precipitated  by 
lie  salts  of  many  heavy  metals,  and  by  tannic 
|'id  or  gallic  acid.    Pepsin  and  panereatin  in 
Hution  are  incompatible  with  one  another;  if 
|e  solution  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  pan- 
jeatin  gradually  destroys  the  Pepsin,  and  if 
(id  the  Pepsin  destroys  the  panereatin.  On 
'atmg  a  solution  of  Pepsin  in  acidulated 
later  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  it  becomes  milky, 
yields  a  light  floeculent  precipitate,  and  loses 
1  proteolytic  power ;  in  a  dry  state  it  is  not 
jured  if  subjected  to  the  above  temperature, 
he  activity  of  Pepsin  in  solution  is  destroyed 
\  temperatures  exceeding  70°  C.  (158°  F.). 
?psin  usually  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction; 
may  be  neutral,  but  should  never  be  alka- 
fe."  U.S. 

Assay  of  Pepsin.— "  Pepsin,  one-tenth 
\amme;  Egg  Albumin,  boiled  and  disiate- 
ated,  ten  grammes;  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
milled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
|U.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  291 


iKn  dlstilled  water>  and  dissolve  the  Pepsin 
150  Cc.  of  the  acid  liquid.  Immerse  a  hen's 
Ei  which  should  be  fresh,  during  fifteen 
HT?  *n  koilin£  water;  remove  the  pellicle 
|d  all  of  the  yolk;  rub  the  white,  coagulated 
lunun  through  a  clean  No.  40  sieve.  Reject 
I  first  portion  that  passes  through  the  sieve, 
1  P  a^e  10  6m.  of  the  succeeding  portion 
|"  ^de-mouthed  bottle  of  100  Cc.  capacity. 
P  j0  Cc.  of  the  acid  liquid,  and  with  the 
101  a  glass  rod  tipped  with  cork  or  black 
Poer  tubing,  completely  disintegrate  the 
Vma;  then  rinse  the  rod  with  15  Cc.  more 
p  ac.ld  h>id  and  add  5  Ce.  of  the  solution 
I  ^epsm.  Cork  the  bottle  securely,  invert 
|flree  times,  and  place  it  in  a  water-bath  that 
previously  been  regulated  to  maintain  a 
EUre  °f  52°  C-  (125-6°  F.).  Keep  it 
S  temPerature  for  two  and  one-half  hours, 


agitating  every  ten  minutes  by  inverting  the 
bottle  once.  Then  remove  it  from  the  water- 
bath,  add  50  Cc.  of  cold  distilled  water,  trans- 
fer the  mixture  to  a  narrow  graduated  cylinder, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  The 
deposit  of  undissolved  albumin  should  not  then 
measure  more  than  1  Cc.  The  relative  pro- 
teolytic power  of  Pepsin  stronger  or  weaker 
than  that  just  described  may  be  determined  by 
ascertaining  through  repeated  trials  the  quan- 
tity of  the  above  Pepsin  solution  required  to 
digest,  under  the  prescribed  conditions,  10  Gm. 
of  boiled  and  disintegrated  egg  albumin. 
Divide  15,000  by  this  quantity  expressed  in 
Cc.  to  ascertain  how  many  parts  of  egg  albumin 
one  part  of  the  Pepsin  will  digest."  U.  S. 
"  If  12.5  grammes  of  coagulated  and  firm  white 
of  fresh  eggs,  125  cubic  centimetres  of  acidu- 
lated water  containing  about  0.2  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  chloride  (HC1),  and  0.005  gramme 
of  Pepsin,  be  digested  together  at  105°  F. 
(40.5°  C.)  for  six  hours,  and  shaken  frequently, 
the  coagulated  white  of  eggs  dissolves,  leaving 
only  a  few  small  flakes,  in  an  almost  clear  solu- 
tion. The  '  white  of  eggs '  should  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  quite  fresh  eggs  in  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  immersing  them  in  cold 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cool  for 
handling,  separating  the  whites,  washing  off 
any  fragments  of  yolk  or  membrane  with  water, 
removing  the  water  with  a  clean  towel,  then  at 
once  rubbing  the  whites  through  a  sieve_  having 
twelve  meshes  to  a  centimetre,  and  using  the 
product  before  it  has  lost  moisture.  For  the 
'  acidulated  water '  mix  the  official  Hydrochloric 
Acid  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  gramme 
to  156  cubic  centimetres;  this  will  give  a  solu- 
tion containing  about  0.2  per  cent,  of  hy- 
drogen chloride  (HC1)."  Br. 

In  estimating  the  proteolytic  power  of  pepsin 
by  any  method  it  is  very  important  to  adhere 
strictly  to  each  requirement,  otherwise  great 
variations  may  be  expected.    (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A. 
1893,  411,  722;  1894,  221;  1895,  244,  338 
1896,  260,  263;  1897,  745;  Am.  Drug.,  1894,212 
1895,  101;  D.  C,  1896,  52;  P.  J.,  1897,  561 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1899.  307;  Ap.  Ztg.,  1900, 
485,  512;  D.  C,  March,  1902.) 

Three  distinct  types  of  pepsin  are  found  in 
commerce :  1.  Pepsins  insoluble  in  water  with- 
out the  addition  of  traces  of  acids;  2.  Pepsins 
soluble  in  water  forming  transparent  solu- 
tions; 3.  Pepsins  not  entirely  soluble  in  water 
or  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  The  objection 
to  the  insoluble  pepsins  is,  of  course,  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  their  insolubility  in 
water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they_  are  not 
hygroscopic,  do  not  deteriorate  so  rapidly,  and 
are  active  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice. 
The  objection  to  the  soluble  pepsins  is  that 
they  are  hygroscopic,  but  they  are,  when  good, 
well  suited*  for  making  solutions,  wines,  etc. 

Pepsin  should  always  be  administered  in  its 
original  form.  The  wines  and  elixirs  which 
flood  the  market  are  mostly  worthless  prepara- 
tions, although  it  has  been  proved  that  an 
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effective  wine  of  pepsin  can  be  made,  and 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  are  not  incom- 
patible.1 It  is  well  to  combine  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  powder  is  often  advan- 
tageously exhibited  in  infantile  diarrhoea  along 
with  bismuth  subnitrate.  With  these  excep- 
tions, it  is  usually  preferable  to  give  it  by 
itself  .2 

Uses. — Pepsin  is  said  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  by  Corvisart  of  Paris  (J. 
P.  C,  xxx.  169),  and  has  been  very  largely 
used  in  cases  of  various  character  in  which 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  have  failed, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
natural  digestive  ferment.    Any  influence  for 

1  Liquor  Pepsini,  V.  S.  1880,  Solution  of  Pepsin, 
Liquid  Pepsin;  Pepsine  liquide,  Fr.  ;  Pepsin-lb- 
sung,  G. — "  '  Saccharated  Pepsin,  forty  parts  [or  four 
hundred  grains]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  twelve  parts 
[or  one  hundred  and  ten  minims]  ;  Glycerin,  four 
hundred  parts  [or  seven  fluidounces]  ;  Water,  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  parts  [or  twelve  fluidounces], 
to  make  one  thousand  parts  [or  about  twenty  fluid- 
ounces].  Dissolve  the  Saccharated  Pepsin  in  the 
Water,  previously  mixed  with  the  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
add  the  Glycerin,  let  the  mixture  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  and  filter.'  This  preparation  originated  with 
Prof.  Emil  Scheffer,  who  suggested  a  process  (see 
A.  J.  P.,  1870,  p.  98),  in  which  six  pounds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  hogs'  stomachs  were  macerated 
with  four  pounds  of  glycerin  and  four  pints  of  water 
containing  six  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  mass  was  then  strained,  and  macer- 
ated with  fresh  water  and  again  strained  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  ten  pints  were  obtained.  This 
process  was  simplified  after  the  publication  of  his 
lormula  for  Saccharated  Pepsin,  official  in  U  S  1880 
and  is  based  upon  his  improved  process  The  solution 
contains  4  per  cent,  of  Saccharated  Pepsin,  while 
Scheflers  original  formula  (A.  J.  p.,  1871  p  5)  was 
weaker,  containing  but  1.0  per  cent.  This  liquid  is 
transparent,  either  colorless,  or  having  a  yellowish 
color,  and  a  sweetish,  agreeable  taste,  which  is 
slightly  acidulous.  '  It  should  not  become  mouldv 
nor  acquire  a  disagreeable,  fetid  odor,  when  kept  for 
some  time.'  17  *  1880.  It  should  be  freshly  made, 
as  it  gradually  loses  its  powers  of  digestion  when  long 
iiJ&h  ,T  ?  Preparation,  if  in  good  condition,  un- 
doubtedly has  all  the  remedial  virtues  of  pepsin  but 
Is  deficient  in  strength.  The  dose  is  one-half  to  two 
fluidounces  (15  to  60  Cc.)."    U.  S.  D.,  16th  ed 

P^m"i%8ac-0har"tHm-  U-  s-  (1890),  Saccharated 
Pepsin.—  Pepsin,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains  1  • 
Sugar  of  Milk,  recently  dried,  and  in  No  30gpowdeV 
ninety  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains]  to  make 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  aV.  230  graTnsl 
friturate  the  Pepsin  with  the  Sugar  of  Mifk  to  a 
fine,   uniform   powder.    Keep  the   product   in  well 

tepsinum,    this  powder  is  made  by  dilntin<*  strone- 

i  mes  stronger  than  the  saccharated  pepsin  of  the 
U.  b.  I  .  1880.  (See  above.  "Saccharated  Pensin 
when  tested  by  the  process  given  ui  1  Pepsin  P(,« 
Pepainum)  with  the  modification  that  0  67  Gm  of  It 
58ft  «J2  f"<en  ln  PrePari»g  solution  B.slioul™ digest 
800  times .its  own  weight  of  freshly  coagulated  and 
disintegrated  egg  albumen."    V   S  1890 

Gastric  .juice  was  many  years'  ago  employed  bv 

d  se,sOed0,'surradceylening  a  he,a,{hful  Btlmflus^o'the 
by  ^,'iwortr  eof  lUfV1SCon^tth  foTX 
becoml  impPact^ni„Oftht0Ugh  -'-a.  foo^which  had 
with  striotm-n  nf  t  Ll  6  "^P^BUs  of  a  lad  affected 
a  Pig  was  used  ffl ?at,,P«ssap-  The  gastric  juice  of 
Inner  o«t  nf  tiL  ?  S*  J  > .Apr"  17 •  1856  *  The 
ostrich  "!  said  ^1ZZal'd+ of  .tne  Soutn  American 
i„  iV  .    •  In  tne  state  of  powder    to  be  used 

in  Buenos  Ay  res  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia  ( E  S 
SS? \&&£s£&\*t&*'  P'  123rPanPdS'ahe(  dried 
been  Sirtttl0'  ch><-'kens  and  turkeys  have  long 
domestic  remormePportions  of  thls  country  as  ! 
Pabt  II     emedy'    For  an  aeeount  of  Rennet,  see 


good  which  it  possesses  is  dependent  upon 
solvent  power,  which  is  a  measure  of  its  val 
The  usual  dose  of  pepsin  is  from  ten  to  fift 
grains,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  solvent  po' 
of  less  than  such  an  amount  is  too  trifling 
be  of  value  in  sustaining  the  digestion  of 
adult.  Further,  a  large  portion  of  the  pej 
which  has  been  exhibited  has  been  inert,  eit 
originally  or  from  the  method  of  its  admi 
tration,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
good  result  that  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pe] 
has  been  due,  not  to  it,  but  to  the  regula' 
of  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  patient  and  to 
drugs  which  have  been  exhibited  along  ^ 
the  animal  ferment.  We  believe  that  its  v; 
has  been  overestimated,  that  it  has  been  g 
to  adults  in  ridiculously  small  doses,  and 
a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  of  the  ordinary  commei 
article  is  a  moderate  dose. 

It  has  been  found  much  more  certain 
its  effects  in  the  feeble  digestion  of  inftj  5 
than  of  adults,  due  probably  to  its  being 
ministered  in  proportionately  much  la 
doses.  To  a  babe  six  months  old,  suffe 
from  indigestion  and  consequent  diarrhoea,  i  3 
grain  of  pepsin  or  ten  grains  of  sacchari 
pepsin  may  be  given  after  each  feeding  1 i 
a  rational  expectation  of  benefit. 

Dose,  of  official  pepsin,  may  be  set  dj  i 
as  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65  to  1.0  G 

Off.  Prep. — Glyceritum  Pepsini,  Br. 

PETROLATUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PETROLATUM  [Petroleum  Ointment,  Petrolati 
Molle,  Petrolatum  Spissum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(pet-ro-la'tum) 

"A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  of  e 
methane  series,  obtained  by  distilling  oft 
lighter  and  more  volatile  portions  from  p 
leum,  and  purifying  the  residue."  TJ\  S.\ 
semi-solid  mixture  containing  soft  membei 
the  paraffin  series  of  hydrocarbons;  us| 
obtained  by  purifying  the  less  volatile  pon 
of  petroleum."  Br. 

Paraffinum   Molle,    Soft    Paraffin,  _ 
Petrolei,    Unguentum   Paraffinum  ;   Soft  «u"' 
Cosmoline,  Vaseline,    Paraflin  Jelly,  Soft  rei ^ 
Ointment.    Hard    Petroleum   Ointment,  Haw 
latum  ;  Petroleine,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Graisse  mineraie.  *  , 
line,  Fr. :  Welches  Paraffin,  Paraffinsalbe,  v.,  j 
Una,  It.,  Sp. 

Petrolatum  in  its  various  forms  has  of 
years  acquired  considerable  importance, 
various  trade  names,  as  a  bland  neutral 
well  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  lard  as  a 
for  ointments  and  for  other  purposes, 
prepared  from  the  residue  left  in,  tue 
after  a  distillation  of  petroleum  in  vacw 
from  the  residue  or  sediment  deposited  m  ^ 
containing  crude  petroleum,  of  whicn 
quantities  have  collected  in  the  storage  ia 
the  oil  districts  of  Western  Pennsylvania^^ 
substances  known  commercially  as 
(Unguentum  Petrolei)  and  vaseline  a 
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de  on  a  large  scale  from  residues,  but  more 
,gely  from  what  are  termed  "  reduced  oils," 
t  is,  crude  oils  from  which  the  lighter  frac- 
bs  (those  included  under  the  heads  of  petro- 
p  benzin,  naphtha,  illuminating  and  paraffin 
)  have  been  removed  by  distillation.  This 
>cess  of  reducing  would  leave  an  increasing 
jount  of  black  pyrogenous  products  in  the 
|idue,  were  it  not  that  the  reducing  is  carried 
under  diminished   pressure,   by  what  is 
ed  the  "  vacuum  process,"  in  which,  more- 
ls, the  heat  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  still 
foms,  but  by  means  of  coils  of  pipe,  through 
ch  superheated  steam   is  made   to  pass, 
se  reduced  oils  can  be  brought  to  337.7° 
(640°  F.)  fire-test  without  acquiring  the 
htest  pyrogenous    odor.     They    are  then 
red  through  well-dried  bone  black,  in  cham- 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  43.3°  to 
C  (110°  to  130°  F.),  or  in  some  cases 
ier.    The  first  portions,  of  the  filtrate  are 
rless,  and  then  pass  from  a  light  straw  or 
s|er  color  to  a  color  red  by  transmitted  light 
"I  light  green  by  reflected  light.    The  latter 
]|hict  is  known  as  "  cylinder  stock,"  and  is 
|y  prized  as  a  lubricating  oil.    The  clearer 
ion  of  the  filtrate  is  then  brought  to  the 
J>er  melting  point,  if  necessary,  by  the  addi- 
lJ,of  Pure  bloek  paraffin,  which  dissolves  per- 
tly in  the  warm  liquid  oil.    The  crude  oil 
1  residues  are  purified  in  a  similar  manner'. 

"  B.  S.  Oil,"  or  "  rod  wax,"  as  it  is 
t|mcally  termed,  is  placed  in  a  still,  heat 
"lied,  and  after  the  lighter  products  have 
<llled  over,  and  indications  of  congelation 
Jnohced  when  a  portion  of  the  distillate  is 
a|ed  to  cool,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
jjents  of  the  still,  after  having  cooled,  are 
"l^erred  gradually  to  a  percolator  which 
'inns  recently  heated  animal  charcoal.  In 
l'^e  of  bone  black,  clay  has  in  recent  years 
quite  largely  used  for  clarifying  pur- 
5,  the  same  being  revivified  by  heat.  A 
what  different  process  is  used  in  Germany ; 
crude  product  is  derived  from  crude 
jnte,  obtained  from  Al  sace  and  Galicia, 
I  ivmencan  residue  is  sometimes  used.  1. 
jl°4  ls  heated  by  steam  to  about  30°  C.  (86° 
innxed,  at  this  temperature,  with  10  per 
M  . its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  60°  B., 
Q  tor  half  an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to 
;  V  at  rest,  so  that  the  carbonized  portions 
separate.  2.  When  clear,  the  oil  is 
e«  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
"mate,  whereby  any  remaining  excess  of 
«nc  acid  is  at  the  same  time  removed. 
ie  residue  from  the  acid  treatment  is  mixed 
»ne  neutralized,  and  disposed  of  to 
«er  lactones.  4.  The  clear  oil  from  the 
step  of  the  process,  after  being  washed, 
ed  by  steam  to  80°  C.  (176°  F.),, mixed 
u  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  granular 
'  fbarcoal,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
5  10  permit  the  animal  charcoal  to  settle. 
an  ■  I  latter  is  separated,  the  liquid 
n  is  filtered  through  filters  heated  by 


steam.  6.  The  l'esiduary  magma  of  animal 
charcoal  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  the 
expressed  oil  filtered,  and  the  solid  residue 
again  used  in  the  next  operation,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  animal  charcoal  being  added 
to  make  up  for  any  loss  or  waste.  (Ph.  Cen- 
tralh.,  1881,  No.  42;  N.  R.,  Feb.  1882.) 

The  commercial  varieties  of  petrolatum  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads:  1.  Those  which, 
like  the  American  vaseline,  are  obtained  as  a 
ready  formed  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of 
gelatinous  consistence;  2.  Those  made  by 
directly  mixing  solid  paraffin  of  low  melting 
point  with  heavy  lubricating  oil,  such  as  are 
known  in  Germany  as  "  artificial  vaseline." 
The  latter  varieties  are  less  homogeneous,  and 
are  liable  to  deposit  granules  of  paraffin  on 
keeping,  and  hence  are  not  so  suited  for  the 
preparation  of  ointments  as  true  American 
petrolatum. 

In  warm  ether,  American  petrolatum  dissolves 
freely  to  a  clear  solution  exhibiting  a  strong 
blue  fluorescence,  and  the  liquid  remains  clear, 
or  at  most  becomes  only  slightly  turbid,  on 
cooling.  German  petrolatum,  on  the  contrary, 
is  said  to  form  a  thick  solution  with  warm 
ether,  and  to  give  a  considerable  deposit  on 
cooling.  Russian  petrolatum  is  stated  to  dis- 
solve completely  in  warm  ether  and  give  a 
clear  solution  which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 
(Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  1887,  ii.  p. 
408.)  In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  there  are  three 
forms  of  Petrolatum  as  follows:  Petrolatum, 
Petrolatum  Album,  and  Petrolatum  Liqui- 
dum.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  there  are 
three  as  follows:  Paraffinum  Liquidum,  Paraf- 
finum  Molle,  and  Unguentum  Paraffini.  The 
Petrolatum  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  cor- 
responds with  the  Petrolatum  Spissum  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharm.  1890.  The  Paraffinum  Molle 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  resembles  the 
Petrolatum  Molle  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  but  is 
somewhat  softer  in  consistence. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Petrolatum,  as  made 
from  American  petroleum,  consists  mainly  of 
the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series, 
but  undoubtedly  contains  also  the  higher  de- 
fines. These  may  possibly  alter  in  time,  and 
give  rise  to  rancidity,  although  this  is  not  cer- 
tainly established.  The  paraffins,  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  it,  are  not  capable  of  direct 
oxidation,  and  are  therefore  not  affected  by 
atmospheric  influences.  Petrolatum  contains 
hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  like  Ciefts-i, 
OivHae,  CisHas,  etc.,  up  probably  to  CsaHse, 
together  with  hydrocarbons  of  the  olenne 
series,  C16H32,  CwHm,  etc.  These  latter  are 
less  concrete  than  the  corresponding  paraffin 
hydrocarbons,  and  give  petrolatum  its  o.eag- 
inous  characters.  . 

Properties.— The  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
scribes Petrolatum  as  follows:  "An  unctuous 
mass  of  about  the  consistence  of  an  ointment, 
varying  in  color  from  yellowish  to  light  amber, 
having  not  more  than  a  slight  fluorescence,  even 
after  Ibeing  melted,  transparent  in  thin  layers, 
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completely  amorphous;  without  odor  or  taste, 
but  giving  off,  when  heated,  a  faint  petroleum- 
like odor.  If  a  portion  of  Petrolatum  be  lique- 
fied and  brought  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C. 
(140°  F.),  it  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  0.820  to  0.850.  Petrolatum  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  or  hot 
alcohol,  or  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  oil  of 
turpentine,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  and 
fixed  or  volatile  oils.  The  melting  point  of 
Petrolatum  ranges  between  45°  and  48°  C.  (113° 
and  118.4°  F.).  If  heated  on  platinum  foil 
to  a  still  higher  temperature,  Petrolatum  should 
be  completely  volatilized  without  emitting  any 
acrid  odor.  If  melted  Petrolatum  be  well 
shaken  with  water  the  latter  should  not  redden 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  10  Gm.  of  Petrolatum 
be  digested  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  for  half  an 
hour  with  10  Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  50 
Cc.  of  water,  the  aqueous  layer  separated  and 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  no  oily  or 
solid  substance  should  separate  (absence  of 
fixed  oils  or  fats  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin 
and  of  rosin).  If  2  volumes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  1  volume  of 
melted  Petrolatum  in  a  test-tube  placed  in  hot 
water,  and  the  contents  occasionally  agitated 
during  fifteen  minutes,  the  acid  should  not  ac- 
quire a  deeper  tint  than  brown  nor  lose  its 
transparency  (limit  of  readily  carbonizable 
organic  impurities):'  U.  S.  The  British  Phar- 
macopoeia describes  it  as  "  white  or  yellow, 
translucent,  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  free 
from  acidity,  alkalinity,  or  any  unpleasant 
odor  or  flavor,  even  when  warmed  to  120°  F. 
(48.9°  C).  Specific  gravity  at  the  melting 
point  0.840  to  0.870.  Melts  at  96°  to  102° 
F.  (35.5°  to  38.9°  C.)  or  even  somewhat  higher, 
volatilizes  without  giving  off  acrid  vapors,  and 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  no  residue. 
Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  freely  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
benzol.  After  treating  with  boiling  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  the  aqueous  liquid  yields 
no  precipitate  or  oily  matter  on  adding  excess 
of  acid  (absence  of  fixed  oils,  fats,  and  resin)." 
Br.  As  it  is  found  in  the  market,  petrolatum 
vanes  in  color,  odor,  and  melting  point.  The 
statement  frequently  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers that  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air  is  incor- 
rect, as  we  have  frequently  noticed  that  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air  causes  it  to  assume 
a  disagreeable  odor  resembling  that  of  crude 
petroleum.  It  has  been  observed  to  have  at 
times  irritating  properties.  These  may  be  due 
to  imperfect  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid  or 
similar  agents  used,  but  are  more  probably 
caused  by  rancidity  or  decomposition  of  the 
higher  olefines. 

Uses.— Petrolatum  is  used  exclusively  as  a 
bland  neutral  protective  dressing,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  fatty  materials  in  ointments.  M. 
M.  Griffith  (N.  R.,  May,  1880)  asserts  that  the 
crude  semi-solid  petroleum  (rod  wax),  as  it 


accumulates  on  the  casings,  etc.,  about  oil  wt 
is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  chronic  bronch 
and  incipient  phthisis.    It  is  readily  foi 
into  three-grain  pills,  and  may  be  given  u 
it  produces  eructations.    He  has  used  the 
lowing  formula  with  advantage:  Petrok 
mass,  480  gr.;  Pulv.  Cubebas,  Pulv.  Doveri. 
360  gr.,  to  make  pill  mass  (pills  5  gr.).  E 
de  Gabian  is  a  similar  product,  which  has  1 
been  famous  in  France  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases.    N.  Randolph  has  shown  that  v 
taken  internally,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
drachms  (3.9  to  15.5  Gm.),  cosmoline  acts  s: 
as  a  feeble  laxative  and  soothes  irritation,  s 
to  be  advantageous  in  inflammations  of 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Adhsesivum,  V. 
Unguentum  Creosoti,  Br.;  Unguentum  Eucal 
Br.;   Unguentum   Hydrargyri   Dilutum,  U. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Dilutum, 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Flavi,  V.  S. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Kubri,  V.  S. 
guentum  Zinci  Oleatis,  Br.;  Unguentum  P 
fini,  Br. 

PETROLATUM  ALBUM.  U.  S. 

WHITE  PETROLATUM 

(pgt-ro-la'tum  al'bum) 

"A  colorless  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  c  jly 
of  the  methane  series,  obtained  by  dist  Jig 
off  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  portions  |m 
petroleum,  and  purifying  the  residue." 

Preparation. — White  petrolatum  was 
duced  for  the  first  time  into  the  U. 
(8th  Rev.)  under  its  present  official  title; 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  much  that 
the  market  is  not  the  natural  product  dej 
of  its  color  by  treatment  with  animal  cha £u, 
but  an  artificial  compound  made  by  ra 
together  paraffin  wax  and  liquid  petrol 
and  stirring  until  cold. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described 
white  unctuous  mass,  of  about  the  consi 
of  an  ointment,  transparent  in  thin  layers 
pletely  amorphous ;  without  odor  or  tast 
other  respects  White  Petrolatum  has  the 
acteristics  of,  and  should  respond  to  tli< 
given  under,  Petrolatum."    U.  S. 

Uses. — See  Petrolatum. 

Off.  Prep—Ceratum,  V.  8.;  Ceratu* 
phors,    U.    S.;    Ceratum    Plumbi  Subac 
U.  8.;  Unguentum  Acidi  Borici,  V. 
turn  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  V.  8.;  u  g  1  ^ 
Phenolis,  V.  8.;  Unguentum  Zinci  Stear*cis,i 

PETROLATUM  LIQUIDUM.  U.  S. 

LIQUID  PETROLATUM 

(pSt-rp-la'tum  Hq'ui-dum) 

"A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  chieflj - 
methane  series,  obtained  by  distilling 
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I  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  portions  from 
boleum,  and  purifying  the  liquid  residue." 
I  S.  "A  clear  oily  liquid,  obtained  from 
Iroleum,  after  the  more  volatile  portions 
re  been  removed  by  distillation."  Br. 

Jiraffinum  Liquidum,  Br.,  Liquid  Paraffin  ;  Parafflne 
lide,  Huile  de  Paraffine,  Fr.;  Fliissiges  Paraffin, 
"Unol,  Q.;  Acelte  de  paraffina,  Sp. 

'reparation — Liquid  petrolatum  is  made  by 
illing  the  residuary  liquid  boiling  between 
1°  and  390°  C,  obtained  after  removing  the 
liter  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum.    It  is 
'led  and  decolorized  by  first  treating  it  with 
'huric  acid  and  then  with  caustic  soda  and 
bing  it  while  hot,  though  animal  charcoal. 
Icooling,  some  solid  paraffins  will  separate; 
t|  liquid  is  then  redistilled,  and  the  portion 
Ifng  below  360°  C.  rejected.   It  has  been  sold 
ujer  various  proprietary  names  as  albolene, 
gtoline,  etc.,  and  since  its  introduction  into 
t|U.  S.  P.  1890  has  been  largely  used  in  medi- 
t'iand  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

j-operties.— It  is  described  officially  as  "a 
C'|less,  or  very  slightly  yellowish,  oily,  trans- 
I'lnt  liquid,  without  odor  or  taste,  but  giving 
olwhen  heated,  a  faint  odor  of  petroleum, 
fciifie  gravity:  about  0.870  to  0.940  at  25° 
<   F.).   It  is  insoluble  in  water;  scarcely 
»le  in  cold  or  hot  alcohol,  or  in  cold  ab- 
le alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boiling  absolute 
Pjjolj  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
m,  carbon  disulphide,  oil  of  turpentine, 
r|)leum  benzin,  benzene,  and  fixed  or  volatile 
«■  When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  Liquid 
■(latum  is  completely  volatilized  without 
Jjing  acrid  vapors,    if  a  test-tube  be  half 
I  Wlta  Liquid  Petrolatum  and  a  piece  of 
shlTi bIue  litmus  paper  be  introduced,  upon 
ivlng  i    liquid  vigorously  the  paper  should 
"1<?  reddened  (absence  of  acid  impurities).  In 
0ll  respects  Liquid  Petrolatum  has  the  char- 
Jishcs  of,  and  should  respond  to  the  tests 
*l|  under,  Petrolatum."  U.  S.    The  British 
'Inacopceia  describes  it  as  "  colorless,  odor- 
|  tasteless,  not  fluorescent.    Boiling  point 
d  ZofQ   F"  (360°  C-)-    Specific  gravity 
hel  "vf  t0  °-890'    3  cubie  centimetres, 
,,        an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid 
J  wst-tube  placed  in  boiling  water  for  10 
coftv,'  mth  fre(luent  agitation,  should  not 
(.  |tne  separated  layer  of  acid  of  a  deeper 

hoi   \Pt  •  br0W11-    Alcoho1  (90  Per  cent.) 
blJv         qmd  Paraffin  should  not  redden 
tnTlmMS  P^Per  (absence  of  acid).    A  mix- 
.  |l  *  cubic  centimetres  with  2  of  absolute 
ti'X'  *nd  2  ^ops  of  a  clear  saturated  solu- 
T  ^d  Oxide  in  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
e'  ™    „d0  remain  colorless  when  kept 
,    •  (^0°  C.)  for  10  minutes  (absence 
Pnur  compounds)."  Br. 
s.— Liquid  petrolatum  is  much  used  as 
F«ig  local  application  in  inflammation  of 
ucous  membrane  in  the   nose,  throat, 
aP|(U   6Ven  bronchial  tubes.    It  is  usually 
I   oy  means  of  an  atomizer,  and  can  be 


made  the  vehicle  for  carrying  medicinal  sub- 
stances. It  has  also  been  used  internally,  pref- 
erably in  the  form  of  emulsion.1 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Cantharidis,  U.  S. 

PHENOL.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PHENOL  [Carbolic  Acid,  Acidum 
Car  bo  lieu  in,  Pharm.  1890] 

(phe'nol) 

C6HBOH  =  93.34 

"  Hydroxybenzene,  obtained  either  from 
coal-tar  by  fractional  distillation  and  subse- 
quent purification,  or  made  synthetically.  It 
should  contain,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  below,  not  less  than  96  percent,  of  abso- 
lute Phenol.  It  should  be  kept  in  dark 
amber-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"  Phenol,  CeHsOH,  commonly  termed  carbolic 
acid,  is  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil  by  frac- 
tional distillation."  Br. 

Acidum  Carbolicum,  Br.,  also  V.  S.  1890;  Acidum 
Phenicum  s.  Phenyl icum  Crystallisatum  ;  Phenic 
Acid,  Phenylic  Acid,  Phenylic  Alcohol,  Phenic  Alcohol, 
Benzophenol  ;  Phenol.  Acide  carbolique,  Aclde  Ph6- 
nique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Hydrate  de  Ph^nyle.  Fr. ;  Acidum 
carbolicum,  P.  G.;  Karbolsaure,  Phenylsaure,  Phenyl- 
alkohol,  O. ;  Fenolo  cristallizzato,  Acido  carbolico, 
It.;  Acido  fenico,  Sp. 

This  important  medicine  was  discovered  in 
1834,  in  the  tar  of  coal,  by  Runge,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  carbolic  acid.  When  on  the 
subject  of  its  composition,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  that,  although  more  closely  re- 
lated chemically  with  the  alcohols  than  the 
acids,  it  belongs  to  a  peculiar  class  known  in 
common  as  phenols.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
dropped  the  names  Acidum  Carbolicum  and 
carbolic  acid  and  adopted  the  correct  title  of 
Phenol  for  this  substance.  The  British  Phar- 
macopoeia recognizes  the  name  Acidum  Car- 
bolicum, but  uses  "phenol"  as  the  English 
name  for  this  substance. 

Preparation. — For  the  commercial  prep- 
aration of  phenol  the  light  oil  fraction  is 
collected  until  a  sample  of  the  oil  that  rims 
from  the  still  sinks  in  water.  This  fraction, 
with  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  0.94  to  0.99,  boils 
between  90°  and  250°  C.  and  contains  from 
4  to  10  per  cent,  of  acids,  and  therefore 
nearly  all  the  true  phenol  which  boils  at 
182°  C.  The  oil  from  which  the  phenol  is 
to  be  extracted  is  agitated  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion   of    sodium    hydroxide,    10    per  cent. 


*  Emulsions  of  Liquid  Petrolatum.— E.  Fullerton 
Cook  proposed  the  following  formulas:  „,„.,__ 

Emulsion  of  Liquid  Petrolatum  is  made  by  mixing 
4  fl  oz  of  liquid  petrolatum  with  2  oz.  of  powdered 
acacia  in  a  dry  mortar,  adding  4  fl  oz.  of  water  all 
It  once  and  triturating  until  a  perfect  emulsion  re- 
sults :  then  add  32  minims  of  oil  of  wintergreen  and 
enough  water  to  make  1  pint. 

Elision  of  Liquid  Petrolatum  ^ J1  phos- 
phites is  made  in  the  same  way  Initially,  bat  dls- 
solvlng  In  6  fluidounces  of  the  water  to  be  finally 
added  330  grains  of  calcium  hypophosphlte  and  110 
drains'  each  of  potassium  and  sodium  hypophosphlte. 
Both' formulas  have  proven  satisfactory.  The  vege- 
table oil.  supposed  by  some  to  be  necessary  is  not 
necessary  or  advantageous.  (A.  J.  P.,  1903,  260-264.) 
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strength  being  strong  enough.  If  a  stronger 
solution  is  used  many  impurities,  like  naph- 
thalene, are  dissolved  and  contaminate  the 
finished  product.  After  agitation,  the  mix- 
ture, on  standing,  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  consisting  of  the  extracted  oil  and  the 
lower  the  solution  of  sodium  phenolate.  To 
this  solution,  after  separation  from  the  oily 
layer,  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  or  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  calculated  from  a  special  test 
with  a  small  portion,  as  just  sufficient,  is  then 
added  in  order  to  set  the  phenol  free.  It 
separates  as  an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface, 
and,  after  being  washed  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride,  is  dried  over  calcium 
chloride  and  again  distilled.  The  product  thus 
obtained  crystallizes  out  largely  on  a  cooled 
surface,  and,  after  removing  the  crystals  from 
adhering  liquid,  and  drying  them  by  pressure, 
they  are  again  submitted  to  the  same  process 
of  distillation.  Only  by  such  a  detailed  pro- 
cedure can  phenol  be  separated  from  its  homo- 
logues,  like  cresol  (cresylic  acid),  CeH^CHs) 
OH,  which  accompany  it,  smell  much  like  it, 
and  boil  between  185°  C.  (365°  P.)  and  200° 
C.  (392°  P.). 

Church  (Chem.  News,  Oct.  13,  1871)  pro- 
posed to  prepare  pure  phenol  by  agitating  the 
best  commercial  product  with  20  parts  of  water, 
siphoning  off  the  clear  solution  from  the  un- 
dissolved portion  which  retains  the  impurities, 
and  adding  to  the  solution  pure  sodium  chloride 
to  saturation,  when  the  purified  phenol  rises  to 
the  top,  and  may  afterwards  be  dehydrated  by 
distillation  with  lime. 

Within  recent  years  German  manufacturers 
have  put  upon  the  market  "  synthetical  phenol," 
for  which  is  claimed  a  greater  purity  than  that 
extracted  from  coal  tar.  It  may  be  made 
synthetically  in  one  of  two  ways, — either  from 
benzene,  which  is  converted  into  benzene-sul- 
phonic  acid,  the  sodium  salt  of  which  is  then 
fused  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
producing  sodium  phenolate  and  sodium  sul- 
phite, from  which,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phenol  separates  and 
may  be  distilled  off;  or  a  pure  aniline  oil  is 
taken,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
the  acid  solution  sodium  nitrite  is  added.  The 
nitrous  acid  liberated  forms  at  first  diazoben- 
zene  sulphate,  but  this  at  once  decomposes  into 
phenol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  the  re- 
actions being  as  follows : 

(CeHsNHaJalhSO*  +  2HNOa  = 

( CsIIsN  ==N )  2S0*  +  4H2O 

(C6H6N~N)2S04  +  2H2O  = 

JCeHsOH  +  H2SO4  -f  4N 
The  synthetic  phenol  melts  at  41°  to  42°  C 
and  boils  at  178°  C.  (352.4°  P.).    It  is  as  yet 
considerably  dearer  than  the  coal  tar  product. 

Commercial  Forms.— In  one  of  his  publica- 
tions in  reference  to  phenol,  P.  Crace  Calvert, 
to  whom  probably  more  than  to  any  other 
person  is  due  the  introduction  of  this  sub- 
stance into  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
btates,  informed  us  that  the  phenol  obtained 


by  Laurent,  melting  at  34°  C.  (93°  P.),  al 
boiling  at  186°  C.  (367°  P.),  was  not  qil 
pure.    By  successive  steps  of  improvement 
the  process  employed  by  the  manufactur  ! 
house  of  Manchester  with  which  he  was  c» 
nected,  they  had  at  length  succeeded  in  ],| 
paring  the  pure  crystallized  acid,  without  c<:r 
or  sulphurous  odor,  but,  unfortunately,  A 
statement  was  not  accompanied  with  an  acccMt 
of  the  means  by  which  the  end  had  been  |- 
tained.    As  the  products  of  this  factory  2e 
those  now  generally  used,  a  brief  notice,  !- 
rived  from  the  same  source,  of  the  forms  oije 
drug  prepared  by  them,  and  now  cireuklg 
in  the  market,  is  desirable.    1.  A  pure  plcl 
is  prepared,  crystallizing  in  white  prisrfc 
crystals,   but,   as   usually   sold,  in  a  vie, 
hard,  fused  mass,  which  differs  from  Lam  I's 
in  being  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water  in  lid 
of  33  parts,  fusible  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.)  in§d 
of  34°  C.  (93°  F.),  and  boiling  at  182°  C. 
F.)  instead  of  186°  C.  (367°  P.).    This  s  jild 
be  preferred  for  internal  use.    2.  The  s  jud 
form  is  less  pure.    Like  Laurent's,  it  is  'ite, 
solid,  and  fusible  at  34°  C.  (93°  P),  ancfay 
be  employed  for  external  purposes,  w'Bier 
in  medicine  or  surgery.    3.  A  third  cMity 
is  known  in  commerce  as  solution  No.  4,  jlich 
is  not  crystallizable  at  ordinary  temper;  tf'e-s 
and  contains  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  fiter, 
with  varying  quantities  of  homologous  fids. 
4.  The  fourth  and  cheapest  form  is  thai  If  a 
nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  is  a  mixt  j  ot 
phenols  and  cresols.    Diluted  with  IOC  farts 
of  water  or  more,  it  may  be  used  M  the 
coarser  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  p  loses 
out  of  doors,  as  in  cess-pools  and  mers- 
Besides  these  forms  of  phenol,  whit1 
from  the  manufacturing  establishment  J  Cal- 
vert, there  are  others  from  different  Jrc^ 
generally  in  the  liquid  state,  which  are#ially 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  consist  of  il11^ 
of  phenol  with  cresol,  coloring  matter,  (■>  and 
of  which  phenol  often  constitutes  _  but  #maU 
proportion.    These  are  often  imports Jfrom 
Germany.    They  should  not  be  used  in*|»ally ; 
but  for  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  :|Pose* 
they  are  probably  equal  to  solutions;  It  the 
pure  phenol,  as  the  cresol  is  said  to  l<p»jj 
as  powerfully  disinfectant  as  the  pIol>  ]l 
not  more  so.    Phenol  of  excellent  q»ty  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States.  J 

These  impure  liquors  are  sold  si  P«mes 
under  the  improper  name  of  coal  tan  wso  ■ 
They  were  formerly  recognized  in  t  y.  ■ 
Pharmacopoeia  (Acidum  Carbolicum  ij 

1  Acidum  Carbolicum  Crudum,  Crude  Can '  0  ^'rfy 
U.  S.  1890,  was  officially  described  ad  ■  |  o(  '& 
colorless,  or  reddish,  or  brownish-red  'Vising 
strongly  empyreumatic  and  creosote-like  of«o[j  the 
a  benumbing,  blanching,  and  caustic  effe7JlturDing 
skin  or  mucous  membrane ;  and  Sr^au;il|aqueous 
darker  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  -JBt|y  acid 
solution  of  Crude  Carbolic  Acid  has  a  |.Jut-|on  of 
reaction  on  litmus  paper.  In  an  aqueoiificjpitate. 
the  Acid,  bromine  water  produces  a  wniiej  jn  )ess 
Crude  Carbolic  Acid  should  not  be  soi  ,1  n(J  the 
than  15  parts  of  water  at  15  C.  ol1iDe  reac' 
aqueous  solution  should  not  have  an  a. 
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I'J.  S.  1890),  but  are  now  introduced  in  a  puri- 
lied  form  and  called  Cresol  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
18th  Rev.). 

Properties. — Phenol,  in   its  pure  state,  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystallizing 
li  minute  plates  or  long  rhomboidal  needle^ 
[bite  or  colorless,  of  a  peculiar  odor  recall- 
jig  that  of  creosote,  and  an  acrid  burning 
Iste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.065.    (Lemaire.)    It  is 
iely  to  be  colored  pinkish  or  brown  under  the 
fluenee  of  light  and  air.    This  reddening  has 
;en  ascribed  to  various  causes,  such  as  am- 
lonia  and  ammonium  nitrite  in  the  air,  rust 
Jots  in  tinned  iron  vessels,  alkali  in  glass 
jssels,  organic  matter,  etc.    It  is  said  to  be 
lie  to  oxidation;  stannous  chloride  solution 
[quires  a  green  color  when  shaken  with  the 
li  colored  phenol.    Demant  recommends  the 
poval  of  the  red  color  by  adding  to  89  parts 
I  the  melted  substance  il  parts  of  alcohol, 
[ejecting  the  mixture  to  freezing,  and  then 
lining  off   the   portion   remaining  liquid, 
rfectly  white  crystals  can  be  thus  obtained, 
(slight  discoloration  does  not  interfere  with 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  phenol.  It 
liquesces  on  exposure,  and  becomes  liquid, 
|i  the  presence  of  water  in  the  smallest  pro- 
jlion  causes  it  to  liquefy.  It  is  customary 
Jadd  10  per  cent,  of  water  or  glycerin  to 
pol  for  dispensing,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
[use  in  a  liquid  form.    Such  a  form  is  now 
|'ial  (see  Phenol  Lique factum).   Its  solution 
pycerin  is  very  useful,  as  the  glycerite  mixes 
'  water  very  readily.  (See  Glyceritum  Phen- 
)  When  diluted  it  has  a  sweetish  taste  with 
Pghtly  burning  after-taste,  and  a  faintly  acid 

When  quite  Pure  Jt  melts  at  41°  C- 
1°  F.),  forming  an  oily  looking,  colorless 
Pa,  and  boils  at  182°  C.  (359°  F.)  (Cal- 
I  ) ;  but,  as  often  met  with,  its  point  of 
J°n  is  lower,  and  that  of  volatilization 
fer,  than  those  named.  The  official  tests 
'■requirements  are  as  follows:  "Colorless, 
I'laced,  or  separate  needle-shaped  crystals, 
•in  T'  c.rvstalline  mass, sometimes  acquiring 
"Bfldish  tint;  having  a  characteristic,  some- 
aromatic  odor;  when  copiously  diluted 
■fl  if'  U  has  a  sweetish  taste,  with  a 
jl»>  burning  after-taste,  and,  when  undi- 
T  cauterizes  and  whitens  the  skin  and 

XSf  o-?brane'     S°luble   in   19-6    Parts  Of 

I?  *  (77°  R)'  the  solubility  varying 
pl^ng  to  the  degree  of  hydration  of*  the 
■oi,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
fif  D^zene,  carbon  disulphide,  glycerin, 
vL , vnlatlle  °'ls;  almost  insoluble  in 
IT  benzin-  When  gently  heated,  Phenol 
i|:n,rmin/a' highly  refractive  liquid.  It 
jo  liquefied  by  the  addition  of  about  8 
«•  ot  water.   If  the  Phenol  be  liquefied 


■M  lhZ$tn?Limah,e*)-  If  50  volumes  of  the 
■I  ^  a  c„£,-y  aSitafed  with  950  volumes  of 
J°  sepant?  «  us  vessel-  on  allowing  the  mix- 
fSvSS'1'  ""dissolved  portion  should  not 
:|lirait  of  ntw  i  0  per  rent-  °y  volume  of  the 
p-  S.  18fln  ,e  ■lnl'lble  constituents  of  coal- 
lsau-   (See  Cresol.) 


by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  slowly  cooled  under 
constant  stirring,  until  it  is  partly  recrystal- 
lized,  the  semi-liquid  mass  should  have  a  tem- 
perature (remaining  stationary  for  a  short 
time)  not  lower  than  40°  C.  (10*4°  F.).  Phenol 
should  have  a  boiling  point  not  higher  than 
188°  C.  (370.4°  F.).  A  lower  boiling  point 
or  a  higher  melting  point,  indicates  a  less  hy- 
drated  Phenol.  When  heated  upon  a  water- 
bath,  it  should  be  volatilized  without  leaving  a 
residue.  The  vapor  is  inflammable.  Phenol 
is  faintly  acid  to  blue  litmus  paper."  U.  S. 
The  Br.  Ph.  gives  its  melting  point  at  not 
lower  than  102°  F.  (38.8°  C),  and  its  boiling 
point  not  higher  than  359.6°  F.  (182°  C.) 
Specific  gravity  at  the  melting  point  from 
1.060  to  1.066.  "  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  carbon 
bisulphide,  glycerin,  in  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  and  in  solutions  of  alkalies.  Exposed  to 
moist  air  it  may  acquire  a  pinkish  tinge.  At 
60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  100  parts  of  Phenol  should 
be  liquefied  by  the  addition  of  10  parts  of 
water,  should  form  a  clear  liquid  with  30  to 
40  of  water,  and  should  be  completely  dis- 
solved by  1200  of  water.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion should  be  clear  and  colorless."  Br.  Its 
solubility  in  water  increases  on  heating  the 
water;  at  84°  C.  (183.2°  F.)  both  liquids  are 
miscible  in  all  proportions.  Its  solution  is,  if 
pure,  colorless,  and  remains  so,  but,  if  impure, 
is  colored  brownish  by  exposure.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  petroleum  benzin,  but 
dissolves  largely  on  heating.  Sodium  sulpho- 
ricinate  has  been  used  to  increase  the  solubility 
of  phenol,  the  advantage  being  that  it  will  re- 
tain 40  per  cent,  of  phenol  in  solution  without 
destroying  its  antiseptic  power,  making  a  solu- 
tion without  causticity. 

"  Its  aqueous  solution  yields,  with  bromine 
water,  a  white  precipitate  of  tribromphenol, 
which  at  first  redissolves,  but  becomes  per- 
manent as  more  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and 
appears  crystalline  when  viewed  under  the 
microscope.  On  adding  to  10  Cc.  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  Phenol  (1  in  100)  1  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
violet-blue  color,  which  is  permanent.  One 
volume  of  cold,  liquefied  Phenol  (rendered 
liquid  by  the  addition  of  8  percent,  of  water) 
forms,  with  1  volume  of  glycerin,  a  clear  liquid 
which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  3  volumes  of  water  (absence  of  creosote 
and  of  cresol)."  U.  S.  "Phenol  does  not 
immediately  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  It  does 
not  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light,  It  coagulates  solution  of  albumen  and 
collodion,  and  liquefies  Camphor.  Test-solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  strikes  a  deep  purple 
color,  and  excess  of  solution  of  bromine  gives 
a  white  precipitate,  with  a  cold  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Phenol.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Phenol 
mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  then  with  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  becomes  blue 
after  a  time  or  immediately  on  gently  heating. 
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One  volume  of  Phenol,  liquefied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  of  water,  forms  with  1 
volume  of  glycerin  a  clear  liquid  which  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  3  volumes 
of  water  (absence  of  cresol)."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  gives  a 
method  of  assaying  phenol  as  follows : 

Assay. — "  Dissolve  1.556  Gm.  of  the  Phenol 
to  be  valued  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  make  1000  Cc.  Transfer  25  Cc.  of  this 
solution  (containing  0.0389  Gm.  of  Phenol) 
to  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  having  a  capacity 
of  about  200  Cc,  add  30  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
bromine  V.S.,  then  5  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  immediately  insert  the  stopper.  Shake  the 
bottle  repeatedly  during  half  an  hour,  then 
remove  the  stopper  just  sufficiently  to  intro- 
duce quickly  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  (1  in  5),  being  careful  that 
no  bromine  vapor  escapes,  and  immediately 
stopper  the  bottle.  Shake  the  latter  thor- 
oughly, remove  the  stopper  and  rinse  it  and 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a  little  water,  so 
that  the  washings  may  flow  into  the  bottle, 
and  then  add  1  Cc.  of  chloroform  and  shake 
well.  Add,  from  a  burette,  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.,  until  the  iodine  tint 
is  exactly  discharged,  and  does  not  reappear 
after  thorough  agitation.  Note  the  number  of 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
consumed  (which  should  not  exceed  6  Cc). 
The  percentage  of  absolute  Phenol  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  used,  from 
30  (the  number  of  Cc.  of  bromine  V.S.  origi- 
nally added),  and  multiplying  the  remainder 
by  4."  V.  S.  For  methods  of  assaying  Phenol 
see  Y.  B.  P.,  1891,  190;  Chem.  News,  1891,  74; 
J.  P.  C,  1894,  105;  A.  J.  P.,  1892,  614;  Ph. 
Centralh.,  1892,  479;  D.  C,  1896,  158;  A.  J.  P., 
1898,  369. 

Though  nearly  neutral  to  test  paper,  it  com- 
bines feebly  with  some  bases,  its  salts  being 
decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  those  with 
the  alkalies  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
potassium  phenolate  is  said  to  be  decomposed 
even  by  water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
picric  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it 
is  largely  used.  It  reduces  many  metallic  salts, 
especially  those  of  silver  and  copper,  and 
coagulates  collodion.  Bromine  water,  added  in 
excess  to  a  weak  solution,  produces  a  floccu- 
lent  white  precipitate.  This  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  tnbromophenol,  CeHaBra.OH,  with 
some  tribrom-phenol  bromide,  CsHsBra.OBr, 
is  so  insoluble  that  it  separates  even  in  the 
most  dilute  solutions,  and  affords  an  extremely 
delicate  test.  In  24  hours  a  solution  con- 
taining but  l-60,000thof  phenol  gives  the  reac- 

%in{  n'  C°m-  °rg-  Anal>  2d-  ed->  voL  iL 
p.  540.)    If  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  be 

gently  warmed  with  ammonia  and  solution 

ol  sodium  hypochlorite  (avoiding  excess),  a 

deep  blue  color  is  obtained,  which  is  lasting, 

but  turns  to  red  on  the  addition  of  acids. 

bolutions  containing  1  part  of  phenol  in  5000 


parts  of  water  react  well  when  20  Cc.  ai 

employed.  Much  smaller  quantities  give  tl 
reaction  after  a  time.  (Ibid.,  p.  539.)  Ferr 
chloride  (avoiding  excess)  gives  a  fine  viol 
color,  by  which  1  part  of  phenol  in  3000  par 
of  water  can  be  detected.  The  presence  eve 
of  neutral  salts  often  interferes  with  this  rea 
tion. 

The  substances  with  which  phenol  is  mc 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  cresol  or  cresy 
acid  and  creosote,  the  former,  like  it,  extract 
from  coal  tar,  the  latter  from  wood  tar 
clusively.    As  cresol  is  incapable  of  cryst 
lizing  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  two  ci 
not  be  confounded  in  the  solid  state,  and 
before  observed,  its  presence  in  the  liquid  st 
is  of  little  consequence,  as  its  virtues  are  of 
same  kind,  and  at  least  equal.    Its  boil 
point,  however,  is  considerably  higher  than  t 
of  phenol,  being  about  400°  F-,  and  it  m 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  f 
suspected  liquid  which  will  not  crystallize 
any  common  temperature,  or  boil  under  2 
C.   (395°  F.)  to  204°  C.  (400°  F.).  Itj 
also   distinguished  by  being  less  soluble 
water,  ammonia  water,  glycerin,  and  solu 
of  sodium  hydroxide  than  is  the  case  i\ 
phenol,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  petrol'  , 
benzin.  (Allen.)   (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1879.)  _  C  | 
sote  is  distinguished  by  its  lower  density,  1} 
liquid  form,  and  its  higher  boiling  point;  ff 
its  insolubility  in  strong  ammonia  water 
in  6  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
well  as  its  insolubility  in  pure  glycerin 
Creosotum)  ;  by  not  coagulating  collodion 
albumin;  and  by  the  different  effects  on  i 
strong  nitric  acid,  which  with  phenol  proc 
pure  picric  or  trinitrophenic  acid,  and 
creosote,  oxalic  acid,  resinous  matter,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  picric  acid.  (Ca! 
L.  L.,  1863,  p.  523.)    Phenol  differs  alsf 
having  no  effect  on  polarized  light. 

The  commercial  phenol  powders  and  h< 
all  contain  not  only  cresol,  but  also  n 
inactive  and  valueless  neutral  tar  oils,  a'  ^ 
is  important  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
centage  of  the  tar  acids  and  that  of  s: 
tar  oils  in  a  commercial  sample.   John  1 
(A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1887,  p.  581)  has  work© 
a  simple  method  for  this,  based  upon  th< 
lowing  four  observed  facts;  1.  Phenol,  c,  Ph 
and  their  homologues  are  completely  a" 
when  shaken  up  with  a  5  per  cent,  soluti 
sodium  hydroxide;  2.  Liquefied  phenol  ar 


of 
be 
u- 
be 
en 


corresponding  cresol  are  insoluble  in  a 
rated  solution  of  sodium  chloride;  3.  4 
presence  of  a  sufficient  excess  of  aiKaii  ^ 
a  largely  diluted  solution  may  be  boiled  ^ 
without  the  slightest  appreciable  loss i  ol  ] [ 
or  cresol;    4.  Tar  oils  and  naphthalen  ^ 
only  very  slightly  dissolved  by  alkali,  an«  ,  ; 
be  perfectly  removed  from  the  solum 
agitating  it  with  benzene.  rll 
E.  W.  Davy  proposes,  as  a  test  tor  v  1 
sulpho-molybdic  acid,  made  by  disso^ 
part  of  molybdic  acid  in  10  or  even  M 
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pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  3  or  i 
ops  of  this  solution  are  added  to  the  phenol 
ced  on  white  porcelain;  a  beautiful  blue 
oration  will  be  produced  upon  standing,  par- 
cularly  if  the  liquid  be  gently  heated;  if 
reagent  is  applied  to  wood  creosote  in 
ueous  solution,  a  brownish-red  color  is  pro- 
need.   Phenol  in  creosote  may  be  detected 
distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  rnix- 
;  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  will  give 
reaction  for  creosote,  the  last  portion  that 
phenol.   (P.  J.,  June  22,  1S78.) 
Composition.— The  view  of  the  composition 
phenol  now  universally  accepted  is  that  it 
the  hydroxyl  (OH)  derivative  of  benzene, 
He,  and  its  formula  would  therefore  be  Ce 
OH.    This  would  ally  it  to  the  alcohols, 
it  may  be  compared,  in  fact,  to  what  are 
own  as  tertiary  alcohols.    The  primary  alco- 
hke  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H6OH,  yield  corre- 
onding  aldehydes  and  acids  on  oxidation, 
counterpart  of  these  in  the  aromatic  series 
the  aromatic  alcohols,  like  CsHs.CEkOH, 
ich  yield  benzoic  acid,  CeHsCOOH,  on  oxi- 
wn.   The  name  phenols  has  therefore  been 
en  to  these  derivatives  in  which  H  of  the 
izene  group  is  replaced  by  OH.    Phenol  is 
monly  called  carbolic  acid,  but  its  claims  to 
considered  as  an  acid  are  very  feeble,  as, 
g«  it  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  it  is 
Pable  of  neutralizing  the  alkalies,  does  not 
t  the  color  of  litmus,  and  may  be  separated 
«s  combinations  with  great  facility,  sonie- 
es,  it  is  asserted,  even  by  water.  Shaken 
llle  lquid  form  with  one-fourth  of  water, 
cooled  at  40°  P.,  it  crystallizes  in  the  form 

C  (6a26°CpH)5'OH  +  H2°'  Wl"Ch  fUS6S  3t 

,SpefTPh-eno1'  in  the  li(luid  form>  is  locally, 
uiuiiy  irritant  and  anaesthetic,  and,  ap- 
undiluted  to  the  skin,  causes  a  sharp  pain 
wea  by  numbness,  and  accompanied  with 
"eness  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  coagula- 
nt albumin.    In  contact  with  mucous  sur- 
«  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  if  continued 
enonga  may  produce  a  superficial  caustic 
;    vviien  applied  externally  or  taken  in- 
l  W™  suffi«ent  freedom  it  is  a  most 
nM  acting:  poison.    The  symptoms 
l,«ally  developed  very  rapidly;  indeed, 
ias  occurred  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
> jying  m  immediate  coma  and  collapse, 
■mail  amounts  the  symptoms,  which  may 
«yea  tor  several  minutes,  are  nausea,  cold 
m  marked  pallor  of   the   skin,  stupor 
>  deepening  into  complete  insensibility, 
PWse,  winch  is  usually  rapid,  but  has 

<n'e,t  T  *Cat6S  much  slower  than  normal, 
E  dlstlu-bance  of  the  breathing.  The 

verv  -ai'e  f Ually  hurried  and  shallow> 
ted    rr?Tegu.lar>  sometimes  paroxysmally 

tin,'-,  «  a      l.s  llsually  paralysis  both  of 
Ptifn3!   m0tl0n•  but  in  some  cases  violent 
unorm  convulsions  have  occurred.  An 
agnostic  symptom  is  a  blackish  colora- 
«e  urine.   In  severe  poisoning  the 
(59) 


latter  fluid  is  likely  to  contain  both  albumin  and 
tube  casts.  Half  an  ounce  of  phenol  has 
caused  death,  and  recovery  has  been  known 
alter  one  and  a  half  ounces  have  been  taken 
When  phenol  is  employed  externally  the  symp- 
toms develop  slowly;  the  dark  discoloration  of 
the  urine  is  especially  marked,  and  its  presence 
should  be  the  signal  for  disuse  of  the  remedy 
Death  is  generally  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  centres,  although  the  heart  is 
powerfully  depressed  and  death  may  happen 
by  syncope;  indeed,  phenol  is  an  overpowering, 
paralyzing  poison  to  all  higher  tissues.  The 
lesions  found  after  death  have  been  whitish  or 
blackish  corrugated  spots  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  imperfect  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
and  in  some  instances  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  hepatic  cell  and  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

Phenol  is  eliminated  by  all  the  emunctories, 
having  been  found  by  Lemaire  in  the  breath 
of  animals,  but  especially  escapes  through  the 
kidneys,  chiefly  as  a  sulpho-phenolate  and  glyco- 
uronic  acid,  but,  after  toxic  doses,  to  some 
extent  unchanged,  and  probably  also  in  some 
part  oxidized  into  hydrochinon,  oxalic  acid,  and 
other  educts. 

The  diagnosis  of  phenol  poisoning  can  be 
made  out  by  the  odor  of  the  breath,  suddenness 
of  the  development  and  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  the  symptoms,  by  the  presence  of  the 
characteristic  white  patches  on  the  mouth  and 
lips,  if  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  especially  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  urine,  if  the  patient  lives  sufficiently 
long. 

Of  the  tests  for  phenol  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  by  this  substance,  the  three  most 
characteristic  are:  the  ammonia  and  hypochlo- 
rite test,  the  test  with  ferric  chloride,  and  the 
bromine  test.    One  part  of  phenol  in  5000  of 
water  may  be  shown  by  adding  to  the  solution 
first  _  about   one-quarter   its   volume   of  am- 
monium hydroxide  and  then  a  small  quantity 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  solution,  when  a  blue 
color  will   appear.    One  part  of  phenol  in 
3000  of  water  can  be  detected  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  when  a  fine 
violet  color  will  develop,  although  the  color  is 
often  interfered  with  in  complex  liquid  mix- 
tures.   The  most  satisfactory  test  is  that  with 
bromine  water.    A  whitish  precipitate  of  tri- 
bromphenol  will  form  even  in  very  dilute  solu- 
tions on  standing.    One  part  in  60,000  can  be 
detected  in  this  way.    This  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acid  liquids,  but  soluble 
in  alkalies,  ether,  and  absolute  alcohol. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
phenol  poisoning  is  washing  out  of  the  stomach. 
On  account  of  the  great  solubility  of  the  phenol 
in  alcohol,  this  fluid  should  be  used  with  the 
water  to  as  large  an  extent  as  is  compatible 
with  the  fear  of  over  constitutional  action  from 
absorption.  The  free  administration  of  oils 
which  was  at  one  time  largely  practiced  is 
only  of  service  as  protecting  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  mucous  membrane  and  the  administra- 
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tion  of  saccharated  lime  is  also  of  doubtful 
advantage.  In  1878  Baumann  and  Hueter  an- 
nounced that  it  is  possible  by  the  exhibition 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphate 
to  convert  phenol,  not  only  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  but  also  after  absorption,  into 
a  harmless  sulpho-phenolic  acid.  As  the  re- 
sult of  various  researches  upon  this  subject 
it  appears  that  soluble  sulphates  when  given 
either  through  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  or 
injected  hypodermically  are  distinctly  antidotal 
to  phenol,  but  that  there  is  a  limitation  to 
their  power,  so  that  if  too  much  of  the  phenol 
has  been  taken  the  sulphates  will  prove  of  no 
practical  value.  They  should  always,  however, 
be  used  freely  in  phenol  poisoning.  Alcohol 
has  very  recently  been  highly  recommended  by 
Phelps,  Fraser,  and  others,  as  an  efficient  anti- 
dote against  phenol.  It  certainly  is  valuable 
in  local  poisoning  by  phenol,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  chemical 
or  physiological  antagonism  between  it  and 
phenol,  its  usefulness  being  due  to  its  dissolv- 
ing the  poison  and  diluting  or  removing  it. 
In  all  cases  of  local  phenol  poisoning  the  parts 
should  be  washed  with  diluted  alcohol,  but  in 
systemic  poisoning  alcohol  should  not  be  relied 
upon  solely  as  an  antidote.  Strychnine  and 
probably  digitalis  appear  to  be  the  only  drugs 
which  can  be  of  much  service  in  combating 
the  constitutional  action  of  phenol,  and  these 
must  be  used  as  indicated  in  each  case. 

Even  the  largest  therapeutic  dose  of  phenol 
produces  no  distinct  symptoms  when  given 
internally,  and  there  is  no  general  disease  in 
which  the  drug  has  achieved  any  reputation 
at  all  except  tetanus.  In  this  affection  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1  Gm.)  of  the 
pure  drug  may  be  given  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  hypodermically  in  a  two 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution.  As  a  local  remedy 
phenol,  given  by  the  mouth,  is  useful  in  various 
conditions  of  nervous  irritability  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  especially  when 
there  is  imperfect  digestion  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  fermentation  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
contents.  _  In  nervous  vomiting  and  in  gastro- 
dynia  it  is  often  serviceable  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.)  repeated 
at  intervals  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
an  hour  pro  re  nata.  In  diarrhoeas  of  irritation 
as  well  as  of  relaxation  it  is  a  valuable  remedy, 
especially  when  used  in  combination  with  bis- 
muth or  other  remedy  of  that  class. 

Externally,  phenol  has  been  largely  used  as  a 
germicide  in  all  forms  of  local  infection  and  also 
in  surgery  for  the  prevention  of  infection.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  deaths 
have  been  produced  by  this  use  of  the  drug,  the 
iatal  result  having  been  due  to  absorption  and 
consequent  constitutional  poisoning.  Moreover 
in  numerous  cases  the  local  use  of  phenol  has 
been  followed  by  severe  local  symptoms,  es- 
pecially gangrene,  so  that  care  is  essential, 
in  burns,  irritable  painful  ulcerations,  and  in 
%njected  wound*  the  two  per  cent,  solution  of 


phenol,  in  oil,  is  often  very  serviceable,  r 
only  as  a  germicide  but  relieving  the  pain 
the   benumbing  influence  on  the  periphe 
nerve  fibres.    In  the  treatment  of  carbuncl 
boils  and  various  local  inflammations  includi 
synovitis  even  of  the  larger  joints,  and  glanc 
lar  swelling,  the  so-called  parenchymatous  inj 
tion   has  been   practised,   the  1  or  2  ] 
cent,  solution  being  injected  deeply  into 
centre  of  the  affected  area.    The  local  use 
phenol  and  the  very  wide  spread  employm 
of  it  as  a  general  disinfectant  depends  upon 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  lower  grades 
organic  life.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  howev 
that  its  germicidal  properties  have  been  larg 
over  estimated.    As  a  germicide  its  activity 
compared  with  corrosive  sublimate  as  closelj 
can  be  estimated,  is  as  1  is  to  20,  with  forma, 
hyde  (37  per  cent,  solution)  as  1  is  to  2,  \\ 
chlorinated  lime  as  1  is  to  3.5. 

When  employed  for  sanitary  purposes  tb 
per  cent,  solution  should  commonly  be  used ;  <  i 
than  2  per  cent,  is  ineffective.   In  the  clear, 
of  drains,  sinks,  pipes  and  in  various  sim 
uses  it  is  preferable  to  corrosive  sublimate 
cause  it  is  not  so  readily  chemically  influer 
by  alkalies  and  various  substances  found 
organic  filth.     The  strength  of  the  solu 
of  phenol  to  be  used  externally  varies  froi  L 
per  cent,  up  to  the  pure  phenol,  accordin| 
the  effect  desired.    The  1  per  cent,  solutio 
scarcely  germicidal;  it  inhibits,  however, 
growth  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  is  a  sti 
lant,  and  a  slight  local  anesthetic  to  the  ti 
upon  which  it  is  placed.    Concentrated  ph 
is  a  powerful  escharotic  and  should  alway 
used  with  care,  lest  its  effect  should  be 
far  reaching. 

Various  fabrics  are  impregnated  with  ph 
for  surgical  use.  Lister's  gauze  may  be  n 
by  soaking  a  loose  cotton  cloth  with  a  i 
ture  of  5  parts  rosin,  7  parts  paraffin,  ar 
part  phenol.  Bruns  improves  upon  this,  r 
ing  a  more  flexible  dressing,  by  dissol 
400  grammes  of  powdered  rosin  in  2  11 
of  alcohol,  adding  40  grammes  of  castor 
and  100  grammes  of  phenol;  this  will  imp 
nate  2  pounds  of  the  gauze,  which  is  tc 
dried  by  spreading  it  out  in  the  air.  (See 
Lund's  process,  A.  J.  P.,  Feb.  1874.) 
bolized  jute  may  be  made  by  Rosenwas 
process  by  soaking  in  a  percolator  1  poun 
jute  with  a  solution  of  crystallized  phenol 
grains,  paraffin  700  grains,  rosin  2800  gri 
petroleum  benzin  3  pints.  (A.  J.  M.  'S.,1. 
p.  458.  See  also  N.  B.,  April  1879,  and  A 
1880.)  For  burns  and  scalds  1  part  of  pb 
in  6  parts  of  olive  oil  may  be  applied  on 
For  the  dressing  of  cancerous  and  other 
ulcers,  a  cerate  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce) 
be  used.  There  is  an  official  ointment 
phenol  paper,  used  in  packing  fresh  m 
in  order  to  preserve  them,  may  be  prepare 
melting  5  parts  of  stearin  with  a  gentle  \ 
stirring  in  thoroughly  2  parts  of  phenol, 
ing  5  parts  of  melted  paraffin,  stirring  s" 
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xture  till  it  cools,  and  finally  melting,  and 
plying  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  paper 
quires.  (C.  D.,  Dec.  1871.) 
The  impure  liquid  phenol  sold  in  the  shops 

lly  contains  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of 
enol  and  cresols  jointly  (Squibb),  and,  as 

latter  are  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  disin- 
ting  power,  yields,  if  dissolved  in  water  in 

proportion  of  1  to  80  parts,  a  solution 
livalent  on  the  average  to  that  produced  by 
solving  1  part  of  the  pure  phenol  in  100 
rts  of  water. 
Idminist  ration. — When  it  is  desired  to  get 

immediate  action  upon  the  stomach  phenol 
'Uld  be  given  in  solution;  when,  however,  it 
intended  to  affect  the  intestines,  it  should 

ays  be  exhibited  in  capsules  mixed  with 

ch  or  other  inert  substance,  unless  it  be 
ected  to  be  mixed  with  some  dry  medicinal 
vder. 

'Jose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.). 
)ff.  Prep. — Glyceritum  Phenolis,  U.  8.  (from 
lefied  phenol)  (Br.)  ;  Injectio  Eigotae  Hypo- 
mica,  Br.;  Phenol  Liquefactum,  U.  S.  (Br.)  ; 
ipositoria  Acidi  Carbolici,  Br.;  Trochiscus 
di  Carbolici,  Br.;  Unguentum  Phenolis,  V.  S. 
■■)■ 

HENOL  LIQUEFACTUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

LIQUEFIED  PHENOL 

(phe'nol  Hq-ue-fac'tuni) 

A  liquid  composed  of  not  less  than  86.4 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  absolute  Phenol  [CeHs 
=  93.34],  and  about  13.6  percent.,  by 
?ht,  of  water."  U.  S.  "Phenol  to  which 
illed  water  has  been  added  in  the  propor- 
of  ten  parts  by  weight  of  the  water  to  one 
dred  parts  by  weight  of  the  Phenol.  It 
^  ommonly  termed  liquefied  carbolic  acid." 

^cidum  Carbolicum  Liquefactum,  Br. ;  Liquefied 
>olic  Acid;  Acidum  carbolicum  liquefactum,  P.  (}.; 
iiissigte  Karbolsaure,  Q. ;  Fenolo  liquido,  It.; 
lo  fenico  liquido,  Sp. 

"  Phenol,  a  convenient  quantity;  Distilled 
ter,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Liquefy  the 
nol  by  placing  the  unstoppered  container 
water-bath,  and  apply  heat  gradually  until 
crystals  have  melted;  transfer  the  liquid 
tared  vessel  and  weigh ;  then  add  for  each 
grammes  [or  139  grains]  of  Phenol  one 
nme  [or  15  grains]  of  Distilled  Water  and 
thoroughly.  It  should  be  kept  in  dark 
er-colored,  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S\ 
is  officially  described  as  "  a  colorless  liquid, 
h  may  develop  a  slight  reddish  tint  upon 
Jing,  having  a  characteristic,  somewhat  aro- 
ic  odor,  and  when  copiously  diluted  with 
er,  a  sweetish  taste  with  a  slightly  burning 
T-taste,  _  and,  when  undiluted,  cauterizing 
whitening  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
"fie  gravity:  about  1.065  at  25°  C.  (77° 
Soluble  in  12  parts  of  water  at  25°  C. 
*•)•  Miseible  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 


glycerin  in  all  proportions.  One  part  of 
Liquefied  Phenol  acquires  a  permanent  cloudi- 
ness when  mixed  respectively  with  2  parts  of 
chloroform,  1.5  parts  of  benzene,  2.5  parts  of 
carbon  disulphide,  2  parts  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, or  2.5  parts  of  olive  oil.  Liquefied 
Phenol  begins  to  crystallize  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  is  lowered  to  about  13.5° 
C.  (56.3°  F.).  When  heated,  Liquefied  Phenol 
begins  to  boil  at  about  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  and 
upon  continuing  the  heat  the  boiling  point 
rises;  it  should  not  exceed  188°  C.  (370.4°  F.). 
When  thus  deprived  of  water,  it  should  re- 
spond to  the  tests  given  under  Phenol.''  U.  S. 
It  is  described  as  "  a  liquid  at  first  colorless, 
but  usually  acquiring  a  pinkish  hue.  It  forms 
a  clear  solution  on  the  addition  of  18  to  27 
per  cent,  of  water  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C). 
Specific  gravity  1.064  to  1.069  at  60°  F.  (15.5°' 
C).  Boiling  point  gradually  rising  to  a  tem- 
perature not  higher  than  359.6°  F.  (182°  C.).w 
Br.  Peter  Boa  prefers  to  replace  a  portion 
of  the  water  used  for  liquefying  the  phenol 
with  alcohol,  and  he  found  the  following  mix- 
ture to  remain  fluid  even  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  F.;  100  parts  of  phenol,  1\  parts _of  water, 
and  2 A  parts  of  alcohol.  Two  minims  (0.12 
Cc.)  are  practically  equivalent  to  one  grain 
of  the  phenol. 

Dose,  one  to  three  minims  (0.06  to  0.2  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Glyceritum  Phenolis,  V.  8. 

PHENYLIS  SALICYLAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PHENYL  SALICYLATE  [Salol,  Pharm.  1890] 

(phe'nyi-Is  sal-i-cy'las) 

C13Hi0O3  =  212.47 

"The  salicylic  ester  [CeH4(0H)C00C6H5 
1:2]  of  phenyl."  U.  S.  "  Salol,  or  phenyl 
salicylate,  CeH4.0H.C00.C6H6,  is  prepared  by 
the  interaction  of  salicylic  acid  and  phenol,  or 
of  their  sodium  salts  with  phosphoryl  chloride 
or  carbonyl  chloride."  Br. 

Salol,  Br.,  V.  8.  1890;  Salicylate  de  Phenol,  Sali- 
cylate de  Phenyle,  Fr.  Cod.;  Phenylum  sahcylicum. 
P.  O.;  Phenylsalicylat,  Salicylsaurephenylester,  O., 
Salolo.  It.;  Salicilato  de  fenol,  Sp. 

Preparation.— Phenyl  salicylate  was  first  pro- 
duced by  Nencki  of  Basel,  and  introduced  to  the 
medical  profession  by  Sahli,  of  the  same  place. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with 
phenol  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus  peuta- 
chloride  or  phosphorus  oxychloride ;  the  ac- 
tion dehydrates  and  withdraws  the  elements 
of  water,  and  unites  the  phenyl  group  with  the 
salicylic  acid  radical.  According  to  Ernert, 
nearly  the  theoretical  yield  of  phenyl  salicylate 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  to  a 
temperature  between  160°  C.  and  240°  C  and 
preventing  the  access  of  air  wh^ water  is 
being  disengaged;  it  is  probable  that  salicylic 
anhydride  is  formed,  and  the  phenyl  resulting 
from  its  decomposition  combines  with  unaltered 
salicylic  acid  to  produce  phenyl  salicylate. 
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Properties. — It  is  described  as  "  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  having  a  faint,  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  slight,  but  characteristic  taste. 
Soluble  in  2333  parts  of  water,  and  in  5  parts 
of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  very  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  When  heated  to  42° 
C.  (107.6°  F.)  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  consumed,  leaving  no  Aveighable 
residue.  If  to  the  alcoholic  solution  be  added 
diluted  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  a  violet  color  is 
produced.  If  0.2  to  0.3  Gm.  of  Phenyl  Sali- 
cylate be  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  sodium  hy- 
droxide T.S.,  and  the  solution  be  then  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  salicylic  acid  separates, 
and  (he  odor  of  phenol  is  recognizable.  Phenyl 
Salicylate  should  not  redden  moistened  blue 
litmus  paper  (absence  of  free  acids).  If  1 
Gm.  of  Phenyl  Salicylate  be  .shaken  with  50 
Cc.  of  water,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  5  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  previously  diluted  with 
20  volumes  of  water,  be  added,  the  filtrate 
should  show  either  no  color,  or  at  most  a  trace 
(limit  of  uncombined  phenol  or  salicylic  acid). 
If  portions  of  the  same  filtrate  be  tested  sep- 
arately with  barium  nitrate  T.S.  and  silver 
nitrate  T.S.,  they  should  show  no  turbidity 
(absence  of  sulphates  and  chlorides)."  U.  S. 
"  Colorless  crystals  having  a  faint  aromatic 
odor  and  very  little  taste.  Almost  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  also  soluble  in  one-third,  part 
of  ether  or  chloroform,  and  in  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils.  Melting  point  107.6°  to  109.4°  F. 
(42°  to  43°  C.).  An  alcoholic  solution  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  solution  of  bromine. 
A  violet  coloration  is  produced  on  adding  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  On  melting 
together  Salol  and  sodium  hydroxide,  and  then 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  and  phenol  is  evolved. 
Water  which  has  been  shaken  with  Salol  should 
not  be  affected  by  test-solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride (absence  of  free  salicylic  acid),  and  should 
yiekl  no  reaction  with  the  tests  for  sulphates 
or  chlorides.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  Salol 
should  be  neutral  to  litmus."  Br. 

Uses.— In  the  small  intestine  phenyl  sali- 
cylate is  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice, 
and  yields  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  phenol 
and  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  The 
completeness  and  rapidity  of  this  action  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  phenyl  salicylate 
ingested  and  of  the  alkaline  juice  in  the  in- 
testines. The  change  is,  however,  sufficient, 
when  phenyl  salicylate  is  freely  given,  for  the 
production  of  salicylic  acid  intoxication,  and 
for  the  blackening  of  the  urine  with  educts  from 
phenol.  Because  this  change  occurs  in  the 
intestines  Somewhat  slowly,  the  remedy  is  valu- 
able as  an  internal  antiseptic  in  the  treatment 
ot  typhoid  fever,  in  fermentative  dyspepsia, 
and  in  various  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  has  been  largely  used  in  rheumatism  as  a 


substitute  for  salicylic  acid,  but  it  is  mu 
less  prompt  and  certain  in  its  action  than 
that  remedy.  Moreover,  on  account  of  t 
large  proportion  of  phenol  which  it  contaii 
it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  cor 
sponding  dose  of  salicylic  acid.  Hesselbai 
has  shown  that  it  is  prone  to  affect  the  seerf 
ing  structure  of  the  kidneys,  and  two  fa|i 
cases  of  poisoning  by  it  have  been  report! 
(L.  L.,  May,  1891.)  It  is  especially  danger* 
when  the  kidneys  are  diseased.  Phenyl  sit 
cylate  has  also  been  used  externally  as  a  s . 
stitute  for  iodoform,  and  internally,  accord 
to  the  method  of  Ewald,  for  the  purposes  . 
gastric  diagnosis.  (See  H.  C.  Wood's  The 
peutics, ) 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
Gm.). 

PHOSPHORUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PHOSPHORUS 


(phos'pho-rus) 


30.77 


"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  ] 
cent,  of  pure  Phosphorus,  and  be  caref 
kept  under  water,  in  strong,  well-closed  ves: 
in  a  secure  and  moderately  cool  place,  1  • 
tected  from  light."  U.  S.  "A  solid  n 
metallic  element  obtained  from  calcium  p 
phate."  Br. 

Phosphore,  Fr.  Cod.;  Phosphorus,  P.  O.;  Phosjj|, 

Q. ;  Fosforo,  It.,  Sp. 

This  non-metallic  element  was  discovere< 
1669  by  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg, 
obtained  it  from  evaporated  urine  by  a 
cess  which  remained  a  secret  until  1737. 
thus  procured,  it  was  exceedingly  scarce 
costly.  In  1769  the  Swedish  chemist  C 
discovered  it  in  bones,  and  shortly  afterw 
published  a  process  by  which  it  might  be 
tracted. 

Preparation. — Powdered  calcined  bones 
cium  bone  phosphate)  are  digested  for  twe 
four  hours  with  two-thirds  of  their  weigh 
sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  tw 
times  its  weight  of  water.    The  sulphuric 
separates  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  J 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  precipitates  as  caL 
sulphate,  while  an  acid  calcium  phosphate 
H4(P04)2,  remains  in  solution.    The  h 
is  then  strained  through  a  linen  cloth  to  s 
rate  the  calcium  sulphate,  and  afterwards 
mitted  to  evaporation,  which  causes  a  t 
precipitation  of  sulphate,  to  be  separated 
new  straining.    The  strained  solution  is  ev 
rated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  t 
oughly  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powc 
charcoal,  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  which  is  < 
by  being  heated  to  dull  redness.   At  this 
perature  the  acid  phosphate  is  changed  , 
metaphosphate,  Ca(P0a)2,  by  the  loss  oil 
molecules  of  water.    The  mass  when  co-  f 
quickly  transferred  to  a  coated  earthen  I 
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ort,  furnished  with  an  adapter  of  copper, 
it  downward  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  enter 
bottle  with  a  large  neck  containing  water, 
ich  should  rise  about  two  lines  above  the 
fice  of  the  adapter.  The  bottle  is  closed 
ind  the  adapter  with  a  cork,  which  is 
iversed  by  a  small  glass  tube,  to  give  exit  to 
i  gaseous  products.  The  retort  is  heated  in 
furnace,  furnished  with  a  dome,  in  the  most 
adual  manner,  so  as  to  occupy  about  four 
urs  in  bringing  it  to  a  red  heat.  After- 
irds  the  heat  is  pushed  vigorously,  so  long 
any  phosphorus  drops  into  the  water,  and 
s  takes  place  generally  for  from  twenty-four 
thirty  hours.  During  this  part  of  the  pro- 
3S  the  metaphosphate  is  decomposed,  its 
ygen  combining  with  the  charcoal,  and  the 
■erated  phosphorus  distilling  over.  The  cal- 
led bones  of  the  sheep  are  preferred,  as  they 
ntain  the  largest  proportion  of  calcium  phos- 
mte  and  are  most  readily  acted  on  by  the 
id.  In  the  process  as  described,  only  two- 
irds  of  the  phosphorus  is  set  free,  the  re- 
ainder  being  still  combined.  If,  however, 
ica  is  added  to  the  mixture  before  the  dis- 
lation,  all  the  phosphorus  is  liberated. 
The  electrolytic  phosphorus  process,  first 
ought  out  by  Eeadman  and  Parker  some 
ars  ago,  has  now  practically  displaced  the 
der  methods  for  the  production  of  phosphorus, 
lbright  &  Wilson,  who  formerly  manufac- 
ired  phosphorus  by  the  distillation  method  at 
ldbury,  England,  have  built  works  at  Niagara 
alls,  and  practically  control  the  production  by 
|ie  electrolytic  method  in  the  United  States  and 
ngland. 

A  mixture  of  calcium  phosphate,  carbon, 
bd  sand  or  kaolin  is  submitted  to  the  tempera- 
ire  of  the  electric  arc  while  packed  in  a 
>vered  plumbago  crucible.  The  phosphorus 
i  then  distilled  off  in  a  current  of  an  inert  gas. 
t  is  very  pure,  and  it  is  claimed  that  86  per 
ait.  is  recovered.  The  native  Redonda  phos- 
hate,  an  aluminum  phosphate,  is  also  taken 
or  this  process  instead  of  the  calcium  phos- 
hate,  and  phosphorus  obtained  from  it  without 
iiyprevious  purification.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
hosphorus  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
patches,  a  smaller  amount  in  the  production 
f  phosphor  bronze,  and  another  portion  in 
laking  the  chemical  compounds  of  the  element, 
he  present  annual  production  (1906)  is  about 
BOO  tons,  produced  in  three  factories :  Oldbury 
n  England,  Lyons  in  France,  and  Niagara 
'alls  m  the  United  States. 

Properties — Phosphorus  is  a  semi-trans- 
parent solid,  without  taste,  but  possessing 
Ml  alliaceous  odor.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is 
colorless,  but  as  usuallv  prepared  it  is  yellowish 
°r  reddish-yellow.  It  is  flexible,  and  when  cut 
exhibits  a  waxy  lustre.  It  was  said  bv  Boettger 
to  be  easily  pulverizable  bv  agitation  with  a 
solution  of  urea.  (J.  P.  C,  Juin,  1863,  p.  488.) 

translucent,  nearly  colorless  solid,  of  a 
wa*y  lustre,  having,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
aoout  the  consistency  of  beeswax.    By  long 


keeping,  the  surface  becomes  white  or  red,  and 
occasionally  black.  It  has  a  distinctive  and 
disagreeable  odor  and  taste  (but  should  not  be 
tasted,  except  in  very  dilute  solution).  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  white  fumes,  which 
are  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  have  an  odor 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  garlic;  on  longer 
exposure  to  air,  it  often  takes  fire  sponta- 
neously. Specific  gravity:  1.830  at  10°  C.  (50° 
F.),  and  1.820  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Melting 
point:  44°  C.  (111.2°  F.).  Phosphorus  is  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so,  in  water,  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  imparts  its  characteristic,  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  350  parts  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  in  240  parts 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  in  80  parts  of  abso- 
lute ether,  in  about  50  parts  of  any  fatty  oil, 
and  in  about  25  parts  of  chloroform;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,1  the  latter  yielding 
a  solution  which  must  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  care  to  prevent  evaporation,  which 
would  be  followed  by  instant  ignition.  To  test 
for  arsenic  and  sulphur  proceed  as  follows :  Add 
1  Gm.  of  Phosphorus  to  10  Cc.  of  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  in  a 
flask  having  a  capacity  of  50  Cc,  and  digest 
the  mixture  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath 
while  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  the  flask  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
until  the  Phosphorus  is  dissolved.  Transfer 
the  solution  to  a  dish,  and  evaporate  it  until 
no  more  nitrous  vapors  are  given  off,  and  then 
dilute  the  solution  to  100  Cc.  with  distilled 
water.  One  Cc.  of  this  solution  should  not 
respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for 
arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17).  On 
adding  barium  chloride  T.S.  to  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid,  not  more  than  a  slight  opales- 
cence should  be  produced  (limit  of  sulphur)." 
U.  S.  "  Specific  gravity  1.77.  It  is  soft  and 
flexible  at  common  temperatures,  melts  at  110° 
F.  (43.3°  C),  ignites  in  the  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  its  melting  point,  burns  with 
a  luminous  flame,  and  produces  dense  white 
fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  350  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  80  parts  of 
olive  oil,  in  80  parts  of  ether,  in  25  parts  of 
chloroform,  in  half  its  weight  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, and  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine. 
1  or  2  grammes  should  be  attacked  slowly  and 
be  dissolved  without  residue  on  being  boiled 
with  5  or  10  cubic  centimetres  of  nitric  and 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the 
resulting  solution  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction0  with  tie  tests  for  arsenium,  and  only 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  sul- 
phates." Br.  Its  pulverization  may  be  readily 
effected  by  meltiii°-  it  in  hot  water,  and  agitat- 
ing until  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  and  the 
powder  is  obtained  finer  in  saline  solutions  than 

^GtaSTwii  „  287.7"  0.  (550=  FX 
nir    beiim'    excluded.  During 


its  eonibns- 


i  According  to  Fliickiger.  carbon  disulphide  Is 
capable  of  dissolving  .twenty^  times  its  weight  of 
phosphoru 


without  losing  its*  fluidity. 
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tion  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  forms  phosphoric  oxide.  On  account 
of  its  great  inflammability,  it  must  be  kept 
under  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  emitting  white 
vapors,  which  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  It 
sometimes  contains  arsenic,  and  therefore,  when 
used  in  forming  medicinal  preparations,  should 
be  tested  for  that  metal.  C.  J.  Rademaker 
obtained  out  of  100  parts  of  phosphorus  about 
one  part  of  arsenic.  (  A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1870.) 
It  occasionally  contains  antimony  or  sulphur, 
the  latter  rendering  it  brittle. 

When  phosphorus  is  kept  in  ordinary  water 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  whitish  layer,  of  the 
nature  of  which  there  are  different  opinions, 
it  being  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  phosphorus 
hydrate,  by  others  as  an  allotropic  condition 
of  that  element,  and  by  others  again  as  a 
partial  crystallization,  but  all  these  opinions 
have  apparently  been  disproved  by  Ernest 
Baudrimont,  who  seems  to  have  demonstrated 
that  white  phosphorus  is  entirely  identical  with 
that  principle  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  results 
from  a  kind  of  erosion  of  the  surface,  owing 
to  partial  oxidation  by  the  free  oxygen  held 
in  solution  by  the  water.  The  change  never 
takes  place  in  water  entirely  deprived  of  air, 
and  the  water  when  it  has  taken  place  holds 
phosphorous  acid  in  solution.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
iii.  17,  1866.) 

Schroetter  of  Vienna,  discovered  an  allo- 
tropic form  of  phosphorus,  which  he  called 
red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.1  It  is  formed 
when  ordinary  phosphorus  is  kept  long  at  a 
temperature  between  215°  C.  (419°  F.)  and 
250°  C.  (482°  F.),  in  atmospheres  which  have 
no  action  on  it,  or  in  closed  glass  tubes.  Red 
phosphorus  is  much  more  indifferent  than  the 
ordinary  substance,  and  is  denser,  its  sp.  gr. 
being  2.11.  It  is  much  less  easily  acted  on  by 
the  air  than  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  carbon  disulphide,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
in  all  of  which  ordinary  phosphorus  is  soluble. 
Solidified  from  the  fused  state,  it  is  brittle,  and 
breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  hard- 
ness is  considerable.  Obtained  by  distillation 
in  a  non-acting  gas,  it  is  mixed  with  ordinary 
phosphorus,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
carbon  disulphide,  which  dissolves  the  ordinary 
variety  and  leaves  the  allotropic  as  a  deep 
red  amorphous  powder.  It  may  also  be  puri- 
fied by  shaking  it  with  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  of  a  density  intermediate  between  that 

1  E.  Q.  Thornton  proposes  the  use  of  the  red  amor- 
phous phosphorus  as  a  safe  substitute  for  phosphorus 
In  medicine.  In  his  own  experiments  upon  animals 
he  found  that  in  large  quantities  it  is  non-toxic,  but 
asserts  that  after  its  administration  in  increasing 
doses  until  three-tenths  of  a  grain  were  taken  every 
two  hours  (nine  doses  a  day),  it  produced  mental 
excitement,  headache,  vertigo,  priapism,  and  nocturnal 
emissions,  followed  about  the  twentieth  day  by  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  with  return  to  health  in  about  two 
weeks  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug.  It  ia 
obvious  that  the  red  phosphorus  is  physiologically 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  element  : 
whether  It  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  stimulant  In 
cases  of  sexual  and  other  forms  of  exhaustion  Is  not 
evident. 


1 


of  red  and  that  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  a 
with  a  little  carbon  disulphide.  The  red  varit 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ordinary  fl< 
on  top  of  the  solution,  dissolved  in  the  disi 
phide.    (E.  Nickles.)    Red  phosphorus  wl;| 
pure  is  not  poisonous.    This  has  been  pro\ji 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  Rey 
and  Lassaigne  and  of  L.  Orfila  and  Riga  i 
It  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  hiciji 
matches,  and  forms  a  much  safer  matei 
than  ordinary  phosphorus.    It  does  not  t| 
fire  by  friction  at  common  temperatures,  M 
therefore  may  be  transported  with  the  greal 
safety.    It  has  been  said  to  be  unchangea , 
in  the  air  but  this  is  not  exactly  true, 
proved  by  an  observation  of  T.  B.  Grc 
who,  having  set  aside  some  red  phosphorus  i 
bottle  that  was  not  air  tight  observed 
a  year  or  more  no  visible  change,  but  fo 
at  length  that  it  had  become  decidedly  alte: 
and  ascertained  that  oxidation  had  taken  pi 
with  the  result  of  forming  a  large  quantitj 
phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids,  in  the  ]] 
portion  of  5  molecules  of  the  former  t 
of  the  latter.    (P.  J.,  June,  1865,  p.  621.) 
sides  the  white  and  red  forms  of  phospho 
there  is  another,  called  the  black,  first  not 
by   Thenard   and  investigated  by  Blond 
who  found  that  it  is  pure  phosphorus,  and 
its  production  is  owing  to  some  modifica 
in  the  mode  of  cooling,  when  it  has  been  in 
liquid  state.   (/.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  i.  407,  18 
Fliickiger  doubted  the  existence  of  black  p 
phorus,  however,  and,  after  an  investigai 
states  that  the  black  color  is  due  to  arser  (1 
contamination.   (Chem.  Ztg.,  1892,  181.) 

Still  another  modification  of  phosphorus  £ 
been  made  known  by  Hittorf,  who  obta 
it  by  heating  red  phosphorus  and  lead  togt 
in  a  closed  vessel.  The  lead  on  melting 
solved  the  phosphorus,  and  on  cooling 
posited  it  in  the  state  of  black  crystals 
sembling  the  crystals  of  arsenic.  In  this  f 
phosphorus  is  a  conductor  of  electricity, ; 
its  sp.  gr.  at  16.6°  C.  (62°  F.)  is  2.34.  Hil 
distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  metallic  } 
phorus,  and  ranks  it  in  the  same  category 
red  phosphorus,  the  latter  differing  simpl 
being  amorphous.  (Chem.  News,  March 
1866,  p.  133.)  Blondlot  has  succeeded  in  i 
tallizing  common  phosphorus  by  means 
sublimation,  operating  in  an  atmospher< 
nitrogen.    (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iv.  321.) 

Phosphorus  forms  with  oxygen  two  ox 
phosphoric,  PaOe,  and  phosphorous,  P2O3. 
responding  to  the  first  of  these  are  t 
acids,  known  as  orthophosphoric  (tjjbasic  I 
phoric),  H3PO4,  pyrophosphoric,  H4P2O7, 
metaphosphoric,  HPOa.  The  first  of  the) 
formed  by  dissolving  P2O5  in  boiling  w 
or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phospt 
itself;  the  second  by  the  heating  ot  me 
basic  phosphoric  acid  to  213°  C.  ('*}-bA  .j 
and  the  third  by  the  ignition  of  the  tru 
variety,  or  by  dissolving  PaOs  m  cold  w 
To  the  second  oxide  corresponds  phospnt 
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id,  H3PO8,  although  it  cannot  be  formed 
rectly  from  the  oxide.  This  is  a  dibasic  acid, 
ataining  one  hydrogen  atom  not  replaceable 
metal.  To  the  hypothetical  hypophos- 
orous  oxide,  P2O,  corresponds  hypophos- 
orous  acid,  HsP02.  It  is  monobasic,  con- 
ning two  hydrogen  atoms  not  replaceable  by 
ital. 

Uses. — Phosphorus,  when  given  in  small 
ses,  is  believed  by  some  to  act  as  a  general 
mulant.  With  more  probability  it  is  be- 
ved  by  most  neurologists  to  act  as  a  nutritive 
mulant  to  the  nervous  system.  Its  useful- 
in  sexual  exhaustion,  in  failure  of  the 
ntal  powers  from  similar  causes,  and  indeed 
all  forms  of  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres, 
en  no  organic  lesion  has  occurred,  seems  un- 
jstionable,  and  it  may  even  be  used,  with 
se  of  advantage,  in  cerebral  softening.  It 
sometimes  of  service  in  neuralgia,  and  has 
employed  with  asserted  advantage  in 
nia,  in  melancholia,  and  in  chronic  eczema, 
niasis,  and  other  affections  of  the  skin. 
len  taken  in  large  doses  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

symptoms  usually  do  not  manifest  them- 
'es  until  some  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
phosphorus.  General  malaise  then  becomes 
pronounced,  and  is  soon  accompanied 
nausea,  abdominal  pain,  and  vomiting  of 
d,  mucus,  and  bile.  On  the  second  and  third 
the  vomiting  is  likely  to  cease,  but  the 
ominal  tenderness  remains,  and  there  is 
e  fever.  Jaundice  also  sets  in,  both  the 
unctiva  and  the  urine  betraying  its  onset, 
yellow  color  rapidly  involves  the  whole 
face.  Early  in  the  poisoning  there  is  often 
t  anxiety,  restlessness,  headache,  and  gid- 
iss,  but  now  delirium  appears,  wild,  erotic, 
ow  and  muttering.  Severe  vomiting  of  a 
ee-ground  liquid,  free  from  bile  and  similar 
;he  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  is  now 
sent;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  albuminous, 
n  with  tyrosine  and  leucine  in  it,  or  it 
finally  be  suppressed.  The  temperature 
markedly,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a 
a  which  ends  in  death.  After  death  a 
iliar  fatty  degeneration  is  found  affecting 
ist  all  the  soft  tissues.  The  parts  which 
sr  first  are  the  liver,  the  gastro-intestinal 
ous  membrane,  and  the  kidneys.  Very 
n  the  heart  muscle  is  also  disorganized, 
liver  is  always  yellow,  its  cells  engorged 
fat  globules.  At  first  it  undergoes  de- 
i  enlargement,  but  if  the  patient  live  long 
igh  it  atrophies.  Both  in  its  symptoms 
in  its  lesions  phosphorus  poisoning  so 
ly  resembles  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
°%  by  detecting  the  phosphorus  in  the 
ers  vomited,  in  the  excretions,  or  in  the 
,es  01  the  body,  can  a  positive  diagnosis  be 
«  M.  Poulet  (G.  M.  P.,  Aug.  1872) 
is  that  hypophosphorous  acid  can  be  de- 
;d  in  the  urine  by  heating  the  latter  with 

*  acid  to  dryness ;  if  the  acid  be  present, 
He  latter  condition  is  approached  there  will 

*  sudden  outburst  of  flame. 


E.  Mitscherlich  gave  the  following  as  a 
delicate  test  for  phosphorus.    The  suspected 
substance  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  from  a  flask,  by  means  of  a  tube  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  into  a  vertical  cooling- 
tube,  passing  through  the  bottom  of  a  wide 
glass  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  is  con- 
stantly kept  cold  by  passing  cold  water  in  at 
the  bottom,  while  the  warm  water  escapes  at 
the  top.    Under  the  cooling-tube  is  placed  a 
vessel  to  receive  the  distillate.    If  phosphorus 
is  present,  its  vapor,  mixed  with  steam,  distils 
over,  and  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  luminous  ap- 
pearance, visible  in  the  dark,  at  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  cold  part  of  the  cooling-tube. 
The  presence  of  alcohol  and  ether  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  the  luminous  appearance  until 
they  have  distilled  over.    Oil  of  turpentine 
has  the  same  effect  permanently,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  present  in  medico-legal  cases.  Mit- 
scherlich's  test  acts  equally  well  in  the  presence 
of  fatty  matters,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  Vrij. 
Roussin  finds  that  the  presence  of  free  butyric 
acid  prevents  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
phosphorus.     After  neutralizing  with  potas- 
sium carbonate,  however,  it  can  be  seen.  (Son- 
nenschein,  Gerichtl.  Chem.,  1881,  p.  27.)  L. 
Hofmann  gives  the  following  method  of  de- 
tecting phosphorus  in  the  viscera  in  cases  of 
poisoning.    The  viscera,  mixed  with  water  and 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  are  distilled  until  two 
drachms  of  liquid  are  obtained;  to  this  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  (ammonium  sul- 
phydrate)  are  to  be  added,  and  the  liquid  is 
to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
If  phosphorus  be  present  in  the  minutest  quan- 
tity, a  drop  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  will 
produce  a  deep  violet  and  brownish,  though 
evanescent,  color.   {Chem.  News,  Feb.  3,  1865, 
p.  53.)     In   addition  to  Mitscherlich's  test, 
Dusart's  is  also  used.   This  consists  in  passing 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  in  a  separate  ves- 
sel, through  the  solution  supposed  to  contain 
phosphorus,    which    solution    has    been  pre- 
viously warmed  to  about  50°  C.    The  gas  then 
is  allowed  to  issue  from  a  fine  jet  and  is  lighted. 
If  phosphorus  be  present,  the  flame  will  show 
a  green  color  in  the  centre. 

The  treatment  of  phosphorus  poisoning  con- 
sists simply  in  administering  the  antidotes  as 
soon  as  possible.  Oil  of  turpentine  was  orig- 
inally proposed  by  Andant.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, it  has  been  finally  determined  that, 
while  the  pure  oil  has  no  effect  upon  phos- 
phorus, the  acid  French  oil  of  European  com- 
merce forms  with  it  a  crystalline,  spermaeeti- 
like  mass.  This  is  soluble  in  ether,  _  alcohol, 
and  alkaline  solutions,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  turpentine-phosphoric  acid.  It  is  said 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  unchanged, 
and  to  exert  no  deleterious  influence.  Koliler 
asserts  that  when  German  oil  has  not  been 
rectified  for  some  time  it  acts  upon  phosphorus. 
He  believes  that  the  oil  acts  partly  by  oxidizing 
the  poison,  and  partly  by  converting  it  into  the 
harmless    turpentine-phosphoric    acid.  Une 
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part  of  the  oil  must  be  given  for  0.01  part 
of  the  phosphorus.  The  ordinary  American 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  well  as  Canada  bal- 
sam, appears  to  be  of  no  antidotal  value  in 
phosphorus  poisoning. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Eulenberg  and  Gutt- 
mann,  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  copper  becomes  black  immediately, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  phosphide  of  the 
metal.  Bamberger  asserts  that,  while  this 
change  is  very  rapid,  that  induced  by  turpen- 
tine is  a  slow  one,  and,  from  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  he  con- 
cludes that  copper  is  much  the  more  valuable 
and  certain  antidote.  Antal  found  potassium 
permanganate  an  antidote  in  acute  poisoning  by 
phosphorus.  Hajinos  has  successfully  washed 
out  the  stomach,  half  an  hour  after  the  inges- 
tion of  the  poison,  with  a  pint  of  a  one-tenth 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  permanganate.  (Notes 
on  New  Remedies,  July,  1892.) 

In  human  poisoning,  copper  sulphate  should 
be  given  in  dilute  solution,  three  grains  (0.20 
Gm.)  every  five  minutes  until  vomiting  is  in- 
duced. After  this,  if  the  French  oil  be  acces- 
sible, it  may  be  given  freely  in  emulsion,  or, 
probably  better,  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate may  be  administered.  Magnesium 
sulphate  or  citrate  should  be  used  as  a  quickly 
acting  purge,  and  symptoms  met  as  they  arise. 

In  dogs  poisoned  by  phosphorus,  L.  Orfila 
and  Rigaut  have  shown  that  putrefaction  was 
remarkably  retarded.  In  a  case  of  chronic 
poisoning  from  the  copious  inhalation  of  phos- 
phorus vapor,  the  principal  results  were  a 
gradual  decay  of  the  sexual  function,  and 
paralysis,  terminating  in  death  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Partial  or  general  paralysis  is  a 
not  uncommon  result.  (L.  L.,  July  7,  1866, 
23.)  ' 

Dose,  of  phosphorus,  from  l-100th  to  l-80th 
of  a  grain  (0.0006  to  0.0008  Gm.).  Much 
larger  doses  than  these  have  been  given,  but 
have  in  various  cases  produced  unpleasant 
symptoms.  The  elixir  (Elixir  Phosphori,  U.  S. 
1890)  is  probably  the  most  eligible  of  the 
liquid  preparations,  but  the  oil  (Oleum  Phos- 
phoratum,  U.  S.  1890),  is  very  efficient,  as  is 
also  the  official  pill  (PiMce  Phosphori).  Great 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  phos- 
phorus, and  its  effects  should  be  closely 
watched.  It  ought  never  to  be  given  in  sub- 
stance.1 

Off.  Prep. — Oleum  Phosphoratum,  Br.;  Pilulffi 
Phosphori,  U.  S.  (Br.). 


Tnvl"  i.Hrt0%.  Thompson's  Solution  of  Phosphorus. 
Pake  of  phosphorus,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm  )  •  abso- 
lute alcohol,  five  fluidrachms  (18.4  Cc)  Dissolve 
the  former  in  the  latter  by  gentle  heat  and  add  to  1? 

S„S^,0(«y2wrat'rdfm,,xtu^  of  °*™*™  *&itm£ 

Cc  »  of  («tMnFC;)  „of*  Slyeenn.  two  fluidrachms  (7.4 

SB'S  p^pahnoSrure-tWeDtieth  °f  a  Si.  °(0.00! 

^LlncUTa  Pho><Phori  (Bellevue  Hospital)  Take  of 

(  '07'  OmTTl  f Phosphorus,    tSrty.  wo  grains 

1360  r?>  "  nttt?i,alco»hol-fcfopty-s,x  fluidounces 
uauu  it.l.    Digest  the  phosphorus  in  the  alcohol 


PHYSOSTIGMA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PHYSOSTIGMA  [Calabar  Bean] 

(phy-SQ-stig'ma) 

"  The  ripe  seed  of  Physostigma  venenosvl 
Balfour  (Fam.  Le gummosa),  yielding,  whf 

on  a  water  bath  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  reflux  c 
denser,  until  solution  has  taken  place.  Allow 
solution  to  cool,  and  add  to  it  one  fluidounce  (2'j 
Cc. )   of  essence  of  vanilla,  and  three  fluidrach  j 
(11  Cc.)   of  oil  of  orange.    Finally,  make  up  1 
bulk  with  absolute  alcohol  to  forty-eight  fluidouu 
(1416  Cc).    Twelve  fluidrachms  (44.2  Cc.)  of  tl 
solution  contain  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  phosphoi 
(N.  R.,  April,  1876.) 

Phosphorus  Paste,  for  the  destruction  of  vera 
is  made  as  follows.  Triturate  six  parts  of  pi  i 
phorus  and  one  part  of  sulphur  with  six  parts 
water,  until  they  liquefy.  Then  mix  in  two  parts 
flour  of  mustard,  eight  parts  of  sugar,  and  twe' 
parts  of  rye  flour,  with  the  aid  of  ten  additional  p£ 
of  water,  and  stir  the  whole  so  as  to  form  a  sj 
paste,  which  must  be  kept  in  pots  closely  stoppei 
(A.  J.  P.,  1855,  p.  473.) 

Resina  Phosphorata,  Phosphorated  Rosin,  PI 
phoretted  Resin.— Melt  together,  by  the  aid  of  a  a  | 
bath,  in  a  dry  bottle  having  nearly  the  exact  capai> 
of  the  ingredients,  rosin  free  from  moisture  96  pi , 
and  phosphorus  4  parts.  Keep  the  whole  at  a  t 
perature  of  392°  F.  until  the  Phosphorus  is  dissol' 
cool,  and  keep  in  bottles  protected  from  light. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  573) 
nishes  the  following  process  : 

Phosphorus  Rosin. — Oil  of  sweet  almond,  1  pi 
Rosin,  8  parts ;  Yellow  wax,  2  parts.    Melt  the  r< 
by  the  aid  of  direct  heat,  add  the  yellow  wax 
remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  oil.    Strain  suffic 
of  the  mixture,  while  stirring  into  a  strong  w 
mouthed  bottle  of  such  size  as  to  prevent  it  bi 
more  than  three  parts  full,  and  then  allow  it 
become  cool.    Weigh  the  phosphorus,  four  or  ten 
cent.,  under  water,  dry  with  filter  paper  and  c 
Into  the  bottle  containing  the  cold  rosin  mist 
then  quickly  cork  and  tie  down  with  twine.  Pi 
the  bottle  in  a  water  bath,  so  that  it  will  not 
directly  upon  the  bottom,  and  heat  the  water  g 
ually  to  boiling.    Continue  the  boiling  until  the 
tents  are  quite  fluid.    Now  shake  the  bottle  until 
phosphorus  is  thoroughly  distributed :  continue 
shaking  until  the  contents  of  the  bottle  become 
viscid  to  shake.    After  the  finished  product  has 
come  entirely  cold,  the  bottle  is  to  be  broken, 
mass  freed  from  adhering  glass,  cut  into  small  pic 
placed  in  a  stock  bottle  and  covered  with  watei 
prevent   oxidation.    The   quantity  representing 
amount  of  phosphorus  desired  can  be  easily  and  c 
fully  weighed  without  loss  of  phosphorus,  and  ma; 
incorporated   into   pill   masses   with  ease  and 
tainty,  as  substances  of  like  physical  character 
usually  incorporated. 

Spiritus  Phosphori,  V.  S.  1890,  Spirit  of  P 
phorus  (Tincture  of  Phosphorus). — "  Phospnc  | 
one  and  two-tenths  grammes  [or  18%  grains]  ;  A 
lute  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  t!> 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6% 
drachms].  Weigh  the  Phosphorus  in  a  tared  cap 
containing  water,  then  dry  it  carefully  and  qui 
with  blotting  paper,  and  introduce  it  into  a  flask 
taining  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  n 
ounces,  6y2  fluidrachms]  of  Absolute  Alcohol,  ton 
the  flask  with  an  upright  condenser  supplied  \ 
cold  water,  and  apply  the  heat  of  the  water-D 
so  that  the  Alcohol  may  be  kept  gently  boiling,  i 
the  phosphorus  is  dissolved.  Then  allow  the  iu 
to  become  cold,  and,  if  necessary,  add  to  it  enc 
Absolute  Alcohol  to  make  it  measure  one  thou* 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6%  fluidracm 
Lastly,  transfer  the  Spirit  to  small,  dark  am  i 
colored  vials,  which  should  be  securely  stoppe 
and  kept  In  a  cool  and  dark  place."  V.  8.  1°9,£  1 
Is  the  basis  of  the  Elixir  of  Phosphorus,  U.  f.J- 
and  is  rarely  directly  used  in  medicine,  it  sn, 
be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  is  not  a  stable  prepam 
Each  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  contains  about  om 
teenth  grain  of  phosphorus.  .  _.„„„,,,j 

Elixir  Phosphori,  V.  S.  1890,  Elixir  of  Ph°sPntr. 
"Spirit  of  Phosphorus,  two  hundred  a««/e"n;| 
centimeters  [or  7  fluidounces,  48  minims]  ,  uy 
Anise,  two  cubic  centimeters  [or  32  minims  J  ,  v. 
erin,  five  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centmeters  roi 
fluidounces,  287  minims]  ;  Aromatic  Elixir ,  «  «  » 
Quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centmems 
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yed  by  the  process  given  below,  not  less 
n  0.15  percent,  of  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether." 
S.  "  The  ripe  seeds  of  Physostigma  vene- 
um,  Balfour."  Br. 

'hysostigmatis  Semen,  Br.;  Calabar  Bean;  Chop- 
;  Ordeal  Bean  of  Calabar  ;  Faba  Calabarica  ;  Feve 
Calabar,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kalabarbohne,  (i. ;  Haba  del  cala- 
Eseve,  8p. 

hysostigma  venenosum,  Balfour,  Trans. 
.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xxii.  305;  Ed.  Med.  J  own., 
ly,  1863,  p.  34;  B.  &  T.  80.— This  is  a 
bing  plant,  with  a  ligneous  stem,  mounting 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  frequenting  espe- 
!ly  the  banks  of  streams,  into  which  it  often 
ps  its  fruit  when  ripe,  and  it  is  said  that 
people  of  Calabar  derive  their  supply  prin- 
ally  from  the  borders  of  the  streams  down 
ich  the  fruits  are  carried.  The  root  is 
eading,  with  numerous  fibrils,  often  having 
ached  to  them  small  succulent  tubers.  The 
vers  are  in  axillary,  multiflorous,  pendulous 
ernes.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  of  a 
e  pink  color,  with  a  purplish  tinge.  The 
ume  when  ripe  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
contains  two  or  three  seeds.  It  ripens  at 
seasons,  but  is  most  abundant  during  the 
ny  season  from  June  to  September.  The 
ds  are  the  part  used.  The  plant,  which  is 
igenous  to  Western  Africa,  has  been  intro- 
into  India  and  Brazil,  and  is  said  to 
irish  in  the  latter  country.  Only  one  other 
cies  (P.  mesoponticum,  Taub.),  also  of  trop- 
Africa,  is  known.  For  a  paper  on  the 
anical  description,  history,  etc.,  of  Physo- 
ima  venenosum  by  J.  U.  Lloyd  see  West, 
'jig.,  1897,  249. 

Phis  bean  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
ntific  public  by  Daniell,  in  1846.  Con- 
jrable  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject, 
specimens  of  the  bean  were  obtained  by 
fistison  from  the  Gold  Coast.  These  were 
nted  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
produced  a  perennial  creeper.  In  the  year 
9,  specimens  of  the  plant  were  sent  from 
ibar,  which  came  under  the  observation 
Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  thus 
ibled  to  ascertain  its  botanical  character, 
'roperties — The  seed  is  about  the  size  of 
arge  horse-bean,  being  somewhat  more  than 
inch  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
breadth,  with  a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle, 
»ing  integument  of  a  brownish-red,  pale 
'colate,  or  ash-gray  color.  The  shape  is 
"gularly  kidney-form,  with  a  longer  convex 

fluldounces,  6y2  fluidrachms].  To  the  Spirit  of 
>sphorus,  contained  in  a  graduated  bottle,  add  the 
°ii  Anise  and  Glycerin,  and  mix  them  by  re- 
iM  inverting  the  bottle,  until  they  form  a  clear 
»a.  Then  add  Aromatic  Elixir,  in  several  por- 
J9,  gently  agitating  after  each  addition,  until  a 
"parent  liquid  is  obtained,  and  the  product  meas- 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
w'  V2  nuidrachms].  Keep  the  product  In  dark 
.""■colored,  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  and 
*  Place."  U.  8. 

.t=nKCuibic  centimeter  of  this  preparation  repre- 
ss about  one-fourth  milligramme  (0.00025  Gm.,  or 
™tn i  grain)  of  phosphorus.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
eauy  made  elixir  contains  about  l-65th  grain 
alt  *-]  of  Phosphorus. 

e>  irom  twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3  to  3.9  Cc). 


and  a  shorter  concave  edge,  two  fiat  sides,  and 
a  furrow  running  longitudinally  along  its  con- 
vex margin  and  ending  in  an  aperture  near  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  seed.  Within  the 
shell  is  a  kernel  consisting  of  two  cotyledons, 
weighing  on  an  average  about  46  grains,  hard, 
white,  pulverizable,  odorless,  and  having  a 
taste  like  that  of  the  ordinary  edible  legu- 
minous seeds,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  or 
aromatic  flavor.  "  Oblong,  somewhat  reniform, 
15  to  30  Mm.  long,  10  to  15  Mm.  thick;  exter- 
nally reddish-  or  chocolate-brown,  smooth, 
somewhat  roughened  near  the  brownish-black 
groove  which  extends  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  convex  edge,  its  reddish,  rounded 
margins  elevated  and  somewhat  thickened ;  em- 
bryo whitish,  with  a  short,  curved  hypocotyl 
and  two  large,  concavo-convex  cotyledons; 
having  a  bean-like  and  heavy  odor  when 
crushed ;  taste  at  first  starchy,  afterwards  acrid." 
U.  S.  The  bean  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol, 
and  imperfectly  to  water.  The  shell  consti- 
tutes, according  to  Edwards,  30  per  cent.,  the 
kernel  70  per  cent.,  of  the  bean.  Jobst  and 
Hesse  (J.  P.  C,  Mars,  1864,  p.  277)  first 
isolated  an  active  principle,  which  they  found 
exclusively  in  the  cotyledons.  They  obtained 
it  by  exhausting  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
seeds  with  water,  adding  magnesia  to  neutrali- 
zation, which  is  indicated  by  the  liquid  be- 
coming brown,  then  concentrating,  and  treating 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  shaken 
with  a  little  weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
separated  into  two  layers, — the  upper,  ethereal, 
containing  no  alkaloid,  and  the  lower,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  in  water.  The  latter  was 
separated,  treated  with  magnesia,  and  after- 
wards with  ether,  which  yielded  the  alkaloid 
on  evaporation.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
they  proposed  to  name  physostigmine.  It  was 
amorphous,  soluble  in  ammonia,  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, ether,  benzene,  and  alcohol,  and  less  so  in 
cold  water.  In  1867,  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  141, 
82)  obtained  the  same  alkaloid  in  a  still  purer 
state,  perfectly  colorless  and  tasteless,  fusing 
at  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  and  decomposing  at  100 
C.  (212°  F.)  with  red  coloration.  He  gives 
it  the  formula  C16H21N3O2.  In  1865  Vee  and 
Leven  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  60,  1194)  obtained,  by 
treating  the  seeds  in  nearly  the  same  manner, 
an  alkaloid  to  which  they  gave  the  name  eserine, 
which  formed  colorless  tabular  crystals  of  a 
bitter  taste,  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
or  chloroform,  but  sparingly  m  water,  the 
crystals  contain  1  molecule  of  water,  which 
they  lose  at  100°  C,  and  the  anhydrous  alkaloid 
then  fuses  at  from  102°  to  103°  C.  The 
identity  of  this  principle  with  the  physostig- 
mine of  Hesse  is  now  generally  accepted.  Ihe 
solution  of  eserine  acts  quickly  on  the  pupil, 
and  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  only  1 
part  in  1000,  placed  within  the  eyelids,  causes 
great  and  lasting  contraction.  Of  this  alkaloid 
1  5  milligrammes  (l-40th  gr.)  injected  under  he 
skin  of  a  guinea  pig  produced  palsy  ot  the 
hind  legs  in  five  minutes,  and  death  m  halt 
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an  hour,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil  at  the 
moment  of  death.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  destroying  life  by  absorption  from  the  con- 
junctiva. A  peculiarity  of  the  alkaloid  is  that 
an  aqueous  solution  of  it,  or  of  one  of  its  salts, 
exposed  to  the  ah-  in  the  presence  of  potassium 
or  sodium  hydroxides,  or  lime,  becomes  red, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  color- 
ing matter  is  taken  up  by  chloroform.  The 
color  is  not  permanent,  but  gradually^  changes 
to  yellow,  green,  or  blue.  This  test  will  detect 
less  than  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
alkaloid.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bean.  Physostig- 
mine  was  official  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1885,  and 
was  thus  described :  "  In  colorless  or  pinkish 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  diluted  acids.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  when 
warmed  with  or  when  shaken  with  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potash  becomes  red,  and  when  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a  water  bath  leaves  a 
bluish  residue,  the  acidified  solution  of  which 
is  beautifully  dichroic,  being  blue  and  red." 
Br.  1885.  The  percentage  of  physostigmine  in 
Calabar  bean  forms  the  basis  of  the  assay  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  It  is  as  follows: 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Physostigma, 
in  No.  60  powder,  twenty  grammes;  Ether, 
Solution  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate  (1  in  20), 
Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal 
Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potas- 
sium Hydroxide  V.S.,  Distilled  Water,  Iodeosin 
T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce 
the  Physostigma  into  a  Erlenmeyer  flask  of 
about  250  Cc.  capacity,  add  200  Cc.  of  ether, 
and  shake  the  flask  well  during  ten  minutes. 
Then  add  10  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  (1  in  20),  and  shake  the 
mixture  vigorously  at  intervals  during  four 
hours.  Allow  the  powder  to  settle,  and  decant 
100  Cc.  of  the  ether-solution  (representing  10 
Gm.  of  Physostigma)  into  a  measuring  cylin- 
der; then  transfer  it  to  a  separator,  introduce 
a  small  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  and  add 
sufficient  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  to  render 
the  liquid  acid,  and  then  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
water.  Shake  the  liquid  well  for  several  min- 
utes, and  draw  off  the  aqueous  layer  into  an- 
other separator.  Repeat  the  extraction,  using 
2  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  8  Cc. 
of  distilled  water,  add  the  acid  aqueous  layer 
to  the  second  separator,  and  finally  again 
shake  out  the  ether  solution,  using  1  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  9  Cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  adding  this  also  to  the  second 
separator.  To  the  combined  acid  liquids  in 
the  second  separator,  add  25  Cc.  of  ether,  a 
small  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  and  sufficient 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  (1  in  20)  to  render 
it  alkaline.  Shake  the  separator  for  one  min- 
ute, allow  the  liquids  to  separate,  and  draw 
off  the  ether  into  a  beaker.  Repeat  the  shaking 
out  process  with  20  Cc.  and  again  with  15  Cc. 
of  ether  added  to  the  separator,  shake  each 
time  for  one  minute,  allow  the  liquids  to  sepa- 


rate, and  draw  off  the  ether  into  the  beak< 
Carefully  evaporate  the  ether  from  the  coi 
bined  solutions  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  ai 
when  dry,  dissolve  the  residue  in  5  Cc.  of  tent; 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  and  20  Cc.  of  eth 
which  must  be  strictly  neutral,  and  transi 
this  solution  to  a  bottle,  rinsing  with  80  ( 
of  water;  add  5  drops  of  iodeosin  T.S.,  a 
titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-norn 
potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  until,  after  shaMr; 
the  aqueous  liquid  just  acquires  a  pink  col  i 
Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ! 
tieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  us, 
by  5,  subtract  the  quotient  from  5  (the  5  I 
of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  taken)  e 
multiply  the  remainder  by  0.0273,  and  1 1 
product  by  10 ;  the  result  will  be  the  percent; 
of  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether  contained  in 
Physostigma.    The  figure  0.0273  represents 
weight  in  grammes  of  alkaloids  (mainly  p 
sostigmine)   required  to  neutralize  1  Cc. 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S."  U.  S. 

Harnack  and  Witkowski,  A.  E.  P.  P., 
also  x.,  in  1876  obtained  still  another  alkal 
which  they  named  calabarine.  It  is  soh 
in  alcohol  and  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  et 
melts  at  132°  C,  and  differs  in  physiolog 
character  from  physostigmine.  It  is  now  { 
erally  known  under  the  name  of  eseridine.1 
formula  C16H23N3O3  has  been  given  to; 
which  differs  from  that  of  physostigmine 
will  be  seen,  by  HaO  only,  and  it  is  stated 
the  one  can  be  changed  into  the  other  by 
action  of  dilute  acids.  There  is  much  re; 
for  believing  that  calabarine  is  a  decomr. 
tion  product  derived  from  physostign 
(Husemann,  A.  E.  P.  P.,  1878,  14;  Harn 
A.  E.  P.  P.,  x.) 

Hesse  obtained  also  a  neutral  fatty  body, ; 
tosterin,  by  exhausting  the  cotyledons  with 
troleum  benzin.  It  is  closely  allied  to  ch< 
terin,  but  its  chloroform  solution  is  devoii 
rotatory  power.  Its  formula  is  CiwHmO  -| 
O,  and  its  melting  point  is  133°  C.  (271.4° 

Uses. — Calabar  bean  has  been  used  i 
time  immemorial  by  the  natives  of  Africa  a 
ordeal,  and,  when  given  by  their  head 
usually  proves  fatal  to  the  accused,  unless 
vomiting  occurs.    A  draught  containing 
seeds  pounded  and  infused  in  water  is 
to  have  killed  a  man  in  an  hour.   In  the 
periments  of  Fraser,  it  was  found  that 
integuments  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  the  s 
are  distinctly  purgative.    It  is  probable  th 
the  fresh  bean  they  are  also  emetic,  'and 
the  priests  or  chiefs  who  administer  the 
deal  take  advantage  of  this  in  regulating 


1  According  to  Its  discoverer  (D.  M.  Ztg., 
1889),  eseridine  is  a  tetanizant ;  it  has i  also 
affirmed  to  cause  elevation  of  the  blood  pressur 
slowness  of  the  pulse,  followed  by  progressive  p> 
sis  and  death  from  failure  of  the  respiration,  a 
markedly  increase  internal  peristalsis  &™io  yi 
watery  purging.  It  has  been  recommended  oy 
also  by  Ostertag  (B.  Thier.  W.,  Jhrg.  4,  .5,  «oj 
43),  as  a  laxative  in  veterinary  medicine, ,  Din  ""J 
been  used  to  any  extent  for  human i.W£g* 
polson  It  is  said  to  have  one-sixth  the  sireujs 
eserine. 
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ffects  of  the  poison  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
oses;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  pure  alka- 
)id  causes  vomiting.  (Gubler.)  Christison 
30k  about  12  grains  of  the  kernel,  which  in 
fteen  minutes  produced  giddiness  and  a  feel- 
ig  of  torpidity,  followed  by  great  weakness 
nd  faintness,  paleness  of  the  surface,  extreme 
eakness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and 
idisposition  or  inability  to  make  voluntary 
mscular  effort.  A  peculiar  epigastric  sensa- 
ion  is  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  action 
f  the  poison,  and  sometimes  becomes  severe, 
'he  heart  often  acts  tumultuously  or  irregu- 
irly,  but  the  pulse  frequency  may  be  reduced. 
>f  seventy  children  poisoned  in  Liverpool  by 
ating  Calabar  beans  which  had  been  thrown 
pon  a  waste  heap,  vomiting  occurred,  or  was 
reduced  by  emetics,  in  all  except  one,  in 
hom  four  kernels  caused  death.  The  nausea 
nd  vomiting  came  on  in  about  half  an  hour, 
he  nervous  symptoms  in  less  than  an  hour. 
In  the  lower  animals  Calabar  bean  produces 
mscular  tremors,  diminished  reflex  activity, 
ontractions  of  the  pupils,  some  cardiac  dis- 
tance, and  a  progressive  paralysis  ending 
death  from  paralytic  asphyxia.  It  has  been 
roved  by  Fraser  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
depressant  action  upon  the  motor  tract  of  the 
pinal  cord,  this  being  the  most  important  pkys- 
)logical  effect  of  the  drug.  The  brain,  the 
snsory  tract  of  the  cord,  and  the  nerve  trunks 
re  not  affected,  but  the  muscles  are  directly 
afluenced;  hence  the  muscular  twitchings. 
imall  doses  somewhat  increase  the  force  but 
iminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  and 
ause  rise  of  arterial  pressure.  Toxic  doses 
epress  the  heart  and  lower  arterial  pressure, 
'he  intestinal  peristalsis,  and  probably  also 
he  bronchial  movements,  are  primarily  in- 
reased,  and,  after  a  toxic  dose,  secondarily 
iminished.  Locally  applied  to  the  eye,  Calabar 
ean  causes  myosis,  with  disturbance  of  accom- 
modation. A  similar  effect  is  usually  produced 
y  large  doses  taken  internally;  it  is  largely 
he  result  of  a  local  paralysis  of  the  peripheral 
ympathetic  fibres  in  the  eye,  but  it  is  probable 
hat  there  is  also  stimulation  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve  terminations.  The  sedative  in- 
luence  of  Calabar  bean  upon  the  motor  spinal 
ract  early  led  to  its  use  in  tetanus,  strychnine 
[oisoning,  and  similar  conditions  of  spinal  ex- 
ltement.  Clinical  experience  has,  however, 
hown  that  it  is  of  less  value  than  chloral  or 
ome  other  depressant  motors,  so  that  it  is 
hiefly  employed  as  a  succedaneum  for  these 
emedies.  The  effect  of  the  drug  upon  intes- 
inal  peristalsis  has  led  to  its  use  in  "  phantom 
mor"  of  the  abdomen,  constipation,  and 
•ther  affections  of  the  bowels  dependent  upon 
muscular  atony.  It  has  also  been  employed 
wth  great  asserted  advantage  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

In  Calabar  bean  poisoning  the  stomach 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out,  and  atropine, 
™ch  has  been  found  by  Kleinwachter,  Bourne- 
"«e,  and  Fraser  to  be  physiologically  antago- 


nistic to  Calabar  bean,  should  be  given  hypo- 
dermically  in  doses  of  from  one-sixtieth  to  one- 
fortieth  of  a  grain  (0.001  to  0.0015  Gin.),  re- 
peated at  intervals  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  Strychnine  would  also  probably 
be  found  useful.  The  best  preparation  of  Cala- 
bar bean  is  the  alcoholic  extract.  (See  Extrac- 
tum  Physostigmatis.)  Its  maximum  commenc- 
ing dose  may  be  set  down  as  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  (0.008  6m.),  representing  three  grains 
of  the  crude  drug  (0.2  Gin.).  The  alkaloid 
physostigmine  or  eserine,  either  in  solution  or 
in  the  form  of  gelatin  disks  containing  definite 
quantities  (from  l-5000th  to  l-1000th  of  a 
grain),  which  are  put  in  the  eye,  has  entirely 
replaced  the  alcoholic  extract  as  a  local  myotic. 

Dose,  of  Calabar  bean,  three  grams  (0.2  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extraetum  Physostigmatis,  U.  S., 
Br.;  Tinctura  Physostigmatis,  U.  S. 

PHYSOSTIGMINE  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

PHYSOSTIGMINE  SALICYLATE  [Eserine  Salicylate] 

(phy-so-stig-ml'naj  s&l-j-cy'las) 

Ci6HaiN302.C7H603  =  410.21 

"The  salicylate  [CeH<i(0H)C00H.Ci6H2i 
N3O2]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Physo- 
stigma. It  should  be  kept  in  small,  dark  amber- 
colored,  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

Salicylate  d'Eserine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Physostigminum  sali- 
cylicum,  P.  O. ;  Physostigmlnsalicylat,  Eserinsalicy- 
lat,  Q. 

Preparation. — This  salt  was  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  and  retained  in 
that  of  1890  and  the  8th  Revision.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  (see 
page  940)  on  account  of  its  greater  stability. 
Its  advantage  is  that  it  is  not  deliquescent. 
Birkenwald  (Ph.  Z.  B.,  1891,  657)  gives  the 
following  process:  100  parts  of  physostigmine 
sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  suitable  quantity  of 
water,  and  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  added  and  agitated  with  several 
portions  of  absolute  ether;  the  ethereal  solutions 
are  filtered  into  a  beaker  containing  35.5  parts 
of  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  ether,  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  the  physostigmine  salicylate  col- 
lected upon  a  filter,  washed  with  absolute  ether 
and  dried,  protected  from  sunlight  and  air. 
Any  excess  of  salicylic  acid  that  may  have  been 
present  is  removed  by  the  washing  with  ether. 
The  success  of  this  method  depends  upon  rapid 
manipulation  and  preventing  exposure  to  sun- 
light, otherwise  the  salt  obtained  will  be  of 
a  red  color  due  to  the  decomposition  of  physo- 
stigmine and  formation  of  rubeserine;  washing 
the  crystals  with  alcohol  will  remove  any  red 
color,  but  with  loss  of  physostigmine  salicylate. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"colorless,  or  faintly  yellowish,  shining,  acicular, 
or  short  columnar  crystals ;  odorless,  and  having 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  should  be  tasted  with 
great  caution.  It  acquires  a  reddish  tint  when 
long  exposed  to  light  and  air.    Soluble  in  72.5 
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parts  of  water,  12.7  parts  of  alcohol,  175  parts 
of  ether,  and  in  8.6  parts  of  chloroform  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at  80° 
C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60° 
C.  (140°  F.).  When  heated,  Physostigniine 
Salicylate  begins  to  soften  and  turn  slightly 
yellow  at  160°  C.  (320°  F.),  and  melts  at 
178.9°  C.  (354°  F.).  It  leaves  no  residue  on 
incineration.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows  an 
acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper,  and  upon  stand- 
ing twenty-four  hours  the  solution  acquires  a 
pink  color.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.,  produces  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  Physostigmine  Sali- 
cylate a  deep  violet  color;  a  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated lime  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  pro- 
duces a  red  color.  On  evaporating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  to  dryness  with  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  water,  a  blue  residue  is 
produced,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when 
so  dissolved,  yields  a  red  fluorescent  solution 
upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  excess.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  colored  cherry- 
red  by  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.,  changing  to  a  darker  red,  and  finally  to 
green.  Platinic  chloride  T.S.  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  the  salt  (distinction 
from  physostigmine  sulphate).  Sulphuric  acid 
containing  in  each  Cc.  1  drop  of  solution  of 
formaldehyde  gives  with  Physostigmine  Sali- 
cylate a  bright  pink  color;  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  few  particles  of  cane  sugar  produces  a  yellow 
color,  turning  to  brown,  then  to  purple,  and 
finally  to  greenish-black.  If  0.005  Gm.  of 
the  salt  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  yellow 
solution  results,  which,  on  being  heated,  changes 
to  an  orange-color,  then  to  blood-red,  and  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  yields  a  green  residue. 
When  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid  this 
residue  becomes  violet-blue,  and  when  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it,  it  forms  a  reddish- 
violet  solution,  which  soon  changes  to  blood- 
red,  and  finally,  on  standing,  or  on  dilution, 
becomes  greenish-yellow."  U.  S. 

Uses. — This  salt  has  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  its  base.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a 
subcutaneous  laxative  in  colic  of  horses,  but 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  human  medicine 
as  a  myotic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  laxatives  when  there  is  intestinal  mus- 
cular atony;  given  hypodermically,  it  may  be 
of  great  service  in  acute  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  with  atonic  tympany.  For 
ordinary  ophthalmic  purposes  a  solution  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  of  physostig- 
mine to  the  ounce  is  of  sufficient  strength,  but 
in  glaucoma  and  other  severe  diseases  of  the 
eyes  the  strength  of  two  grains  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  is  sometimes  necessary.  When  a  long 
continued  use  of  the  drug  is  desired,  one-six^ 
teenth  grain  to  the  ounce  is  usually  of  suffi- 
cient strength.  Physostigmine  solution  soon 
acquires  a  pinkish  color,  which  deepens  with 
age,  but  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  action  of 
the  drug  upon  the  eye. 

Dose,  l-80th  to  l-30th  grain  (0.0008  to  0.002 
Gm.). 


PHYSOSTIGMIN/E  SULPHAS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

PHYSOSTIGMINE  SULPHATE  [Eserlne  Sulphate] 

( phy-so-stig-nil'nae   suTphas ) 

( Ci5H2iN302 )  2.H2SO4  =  643.75 

"The  sulphate  [SOa(OH)a.(Ci6H2iN302)2|! 
of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Physostigma.  I 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  dark  ambei! 
colored  vials."  U.  S.  "  The  sulphate,  (CisHi 
N302)2,H2S04,a;H20,  of  an  alkaloid  obtaine' 
from  Calabar  Bean."  Br. 

Sulfate  d'Eserine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Physostigminum  su  1 
furicum,  P.  Q.;  Physostigminsulfat,  G.;  Sulfate  c 
eserina,  8p. 

This  was  a  new  official  salt  in  1890;  it 
preferable  to  the  salicylate  on  account  of  ill 
greater  solubility,  but  on  exposure  to  the  a 
it  soon  assumes  an  extractive  consistence  whic, 
renders  it  difficult  to  dispense;  the  salicyla 
is  free  from  this  objection. 

Preparation. — Physostigmine  or  eserine  sit 
phate  is  obtained  by  M.  A.  Petit  in  the  follow 
ing  manner:  A  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  tli 
bean  is  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  distill* 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered.    To  the  sol 
tion  is  added  one  gramme  of  potassium  bica 
bonate  for  every  20  grammes  of  extract,  ai 
the  mixture  is  shaken  with  ether  in  exce: 
The  ether,  which  takes  up  nearly  all  the  alk 
loid,  is,  after  a  few  minutes'  repose,  separate 
A  little  distilled  water  is  then  added,  and  af  t<  j 
wards  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop,  the  liqi :\ 
being  shaken  after  each  drop,  and  tested  w: 
litmus  paper  until  exactly  neutral.  After  star 
ing,  the  aqueous  solution  is  separated  frt 
the  ether,  which  now  contains  none  of  the  all 
loid.    This  ether  is  then  employed  as  befoi 
and  the  operation  repeated  three  or  four  tim 
so  as  completely  to  exhaust  the  original  so 
tion,  and  the  liquid  obtained  each  time  is  adc  I 
to  the  last  aqueous  solution.    This  contains  •  I 
physostigmine    sulphate    nearly  pure, 
purify  this,  it  should  be  passed  through  J 
same  process  as  the  original  solution  of 
extract.    The  resulting  solution  may  be  evai 
rated  to  crystallization  if  desired;  but  usu£< 
the  evaporation  is  carried  only  so  far  as 
get  rid  of  all  the  ether  present.    If  enoi 
water  be  added  to  the  solution  to  make  as  mi 
grammes  as  there  were  drops  of  sulphuric  s 
(H2SO4)  employed,  each  gramme  will  rep 
sent  one  centigramme  of  the  alkaloid. 

Petit  and  Polonovski  conducted  exp> 
ments  with  the  view  of  discovering  salts 
eserine  which  would  be  stable  and  non- 
groscopic;  they  made  eserine  benzoate,  eset 
meta-cresotate,  eserine  citrate,  and  eserine  \ 
trate.  Processes  will  be  found  in  J.  P- 
1894,  55.  ' 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as 
white  or  yellowish-white,  micro-crystalline  p| 
der,  odorless,  and  having  a  bitter  taste.  ■ 
should  be  tasted  with  great  caution,  ltj 
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ery  deliquescent,  and  gradually  turns  reddish 
y  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Very  soluble  in 
ater,  alcohol,  and  chloroform;  soluble  in  1200 
arts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  When 
eated  to  130°  C.  (266°  F.),  the  salt  becomes 
fft,  and  melts  at  about  140°  C.  (284°  F.). 
pon  ignition,  it  is  slowly  consumed,  leaving 

0  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  shows  an 
cid  reaction  to  blue  litmus  paper.  Barium 
liloride  T.S.  produces  in  an  aqueous  solution 
f  the  salt  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  in- 
iluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  An  aqueous  solu- 
on  of  Physostigmine  Sulphate  yields,  with 
kalies,  a  white  precipitate,  which  quickly 
urns  pink,  and  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the 
[kali,  forming  a  pink  or  red  solution,  which 
>on  fades  to  yellowish-green.  Gold  chloride 
.S.  gives  with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salt 

purple  color.  Platinic  chloride  T.S.  pro- 
uces  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salt  a 
ellowish-white  precipitate  (distinction  from 
hysostigmine  salicylate).  Sulphuric  acid  with 
hysostigmine  Sulphate  yields  only  a  faint 
illow  color.   Sulphuric  acid  containing  a  crys- 

1  of  potassium  iodate,  on  being  added  to  a 
ystal  of  the  salt,  gives  a  light  purple  color, 
amediately  changing  to  yellowish-red.  If 
005  6m.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
id,  a  yellow  solution  results,  which,  on  being 
;ated,  changes  to  an  orange-color,  then  to 
ood-red,  and,  on  evaporation  to  dryness, 
elds  a  green  residue.  When  exposed  to  the 
imes  of  nitric  acid,  this  residue  becomes 
olet-blue,  and  when  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is 
Ided  to  it,  it  forms  a  reddish-violet  solution, 
hich  soon  changes  to  blood-red,  and  finally, 

standing,  or  on  dilution,  becomes  greenish- 
How."  U.  S.  "When  shaken  with  dilute 
ion  of  potassium  hydroxide  it  becomes 
d;  and  when  mixed  with  solution  of  am- 
onia  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
;th,  it  leaves  a  bluish  residue,  the  solution  of 
hich  in  very  dilute  acids  is  dichroic,  being 
d  by  reflected  and  blue  by  transmitted  light, 
minute  fragment  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
Ming  nitric  acid  yields  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
i  evaporation  on  a  water-bath  darkens  in 
lor,  the  residue  when  completely  dried  being 
a  green  color.  A  dilute  aqueous  solution 
plied  to  the  eye  causes  contraction  of  the 
ipil.  It  leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with  free 
cess  of  air."  Br. 

The  medicinal  properties,  uses,  and  dose  are 
e  same  as  those  of  Physostigmince  Salicylas. 
Off.  Prep. — Lamellae  Physostigminee,  Br. 

PHYTOLACCA.  U.  S. 

PHYTOLACCA  [Poke  Root.  Phytolacca  Radix, 
Pharm.  185>0] 

(phy-to-lac'ca ) 

"The  dried  root  of  Phytolacca  decandra 
nne  (Fam.  Phytolaccacece) ,  collected  in 
itumn."  U.  S. 

«m»lhlacca  Root:  Racine  de  Phytolaque.  Fr.  ; 
ermesbeerenwurzel,  O. 


Phytolacca  decandra,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1762)  631; 
Willd.,  Sp.  PI.  ii.  822;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bot.,  i.  39;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  213— This 
is  an  indigenous  plant,  with  large  perennial 
root,  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
divided  into  two  or  three  principal  branches, 
soft,  fleshy,  fibrous,  whitish  within,  and  covered 
with  a  brownish  cork.  The  stems,  which  are 
annual,  frequently  grow  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet  and  divide  into  numerous  spread- 
ing branches.  They  are  round,  very  smooth, 
green  when  young,  but  purple  after  the  ber- 
ries have  ripened.  The  leaves  are  scattered, 
ovate-oblong,  entire,  pointed,  smooth,  ribbed 
beneath,  and  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers, 
are  numerous,  small,  and  in  long  racemes, 
which  are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  drooping. 
The  corolla  consists  of  five  ovate,  concave, 
whitish  petals,  folding  inward.  There  are  ten 
stamens  and  the  same  number  of  pistils.  The 
raceme  of  flowers  becomes  a  cluster  of  dark 
purple,  almost  black  shining  berries  flattened 
above  and  below,  and  divided  into  ten  cells, 
each  containing  one  seed. 

The  poke  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  flourishing  along  fences,  by  the 
borders   of  woods,  and  especially  in  newly 
cleared   and   uncultivated  fields.     The  muck 
thrown  up  from  the  ditches  of  swamps  is 
peculiarly  favorable  to  it,  and  a  bed  of  muck 
may  almost  always  be  recognized  by  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  poke  with  which  it  covers  itself. 
It    also    grows    spontaneously    in  Northern 
Africa  and   Southern   Europe,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  siq3posed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  America.    Its  flowers  begin  to  appear 
in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn.  The 
magnitude  of  the  poke  weed,  its  large  rich 
leaves,   and   its  beautiful  clusters  of  purple 
berries,  often  mingled  upon  the  same  branch 
with  the  green  unripe  fruit  and  the  flowers 
still  in  bloom,  render  it  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  our  native  plants.    The  young  shoots  are 
much  used  as  food  early  in  the  spring,  boiled 
in  the  manner  of  spinach.    The  ashes  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  potassium  salts,  yielding,  according 
to  Braconnot,  not  less  than  4.2  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  caustic  alkali.   In  the  plant  the  potas- 
sium hydroxide  is  combined  with  an  acid  closely 
resembling  malic  acid,  though  differing  from  it 
in  some  respects.    The  leaves,  berries,  and  root 
are  used,  but  only  the  latter  is  now  mentioned 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.    The  root  is  most  active. 
It  should  be  dug  up  late  in  November,  cut 
into  thin  transverse  slices,  and  dried  with  a 
moderate  heat.    As  its  virtues  are  diminished 
by  keeping,  a  new  supply  should  be  procured 
every  year.    The  berries  should  be  collected 
when  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  the  footstalks  begin 
to  redden. 

The  berries,  formerly  official  (Phytolacca 
Fructus,  U.  S.  1890,  Phytolacccc  Baccce,  U.  S. 
1880,  Pole  berry),  contain  a  succulent  pulp, 
and  yield  upon  pressure  a  large  quantity  of 
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fine  purplish  red  juice.  They  have  a  sweetish, 
nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  with  little  odor. 
They  were  officially  described  as  "  a  depressed- 
globular,  dark  purple,  compound  berry,  about 
8  Mm.  in  diameter,  composed  of  ten  carpels, 
each  containing  one  lenticular,  black  seed; 
juice  purplish-red;  inodorous;  taste  sweet, 
slightly  acrid."  U.  S.  1890.  The  coloring  prin- 
ciple is  evanescent,  and  cannot  be  applied 
to  useful  purposes  in  dyeing,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  it.  Alkalies  render  it  yellow, 
but  the  original  color  is  restored  by  acids.  The 
juice  contains  saccharine  matter,  and,  after 
fermenting,  yields  alcohol  by  distillation. 

The  dried  root  is  branched,  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  color  externally,  very  much 
wrinkled,  and,  when  in  transverse  slices,  ex- 
hibits on  the  cut  surface  numerous  concentric 
rings,  formed  by  the  projecting  ends  of  fibres, 
between  which  the  intervening  matter  has 
shrunk  in  drying.  The  structure  internally 
in  the  older  roots  is  firm  and  almost  ligneous; 
the  color  yellowish  white,  alternating  with 
darker  circular  layers.  The  fracture  is  fibrous, 
the  wood-bundles  in  several  distinct,  concentric 
circles.  There  is  no  odor.  The  taste  is 
slightly  sweetish,  and  at  first  mild,  but  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  acrimony. 

Properties.— By  the  U.  S.  Pharm.,  it  is 
described  as  "  cylindrical,  somewhat  tapering, 
sparingly  branched,  3  to  7  Cm.  thick,  mostly 
in  transverse  or  longitudinal  slices,  externally 
yellowish-brown,  finely  longitudinally  or  spi- 
rally wrinkled  and  thickly  annulate  with  lighter 
colored,  low  ridges;  fracture  fibrous,  charac- 
terized by  alternating  layers  of  fibrovascular 
tissue  and  parenchyma,  the  layers  of  the  latter 
being  much  retracted;  odor  slight;  taste  sweet- 
ish, afterwards  highly  acrid."  U.  S.  The 
active  matter  is  imparted  to  boiling  water  and 
alcohol.  From  the  analysis  of  Edward  Don- 
nelly, the  root  appears  to  contain  tannic  acid, 
stareh,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  fixed  oil,  and  lignin,  be- 
sides various  inorganic  substances.  {A.  J.  P.,  xv. 
169.)  Claussen  (Pharm.,  1879,  p.  466)  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  by  ex- 
traction with  alcohol,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
taking  up  with  chloroform  or  ether,  after  wash- 
ing the  residue  with  petroleum  benzin,  a  neutral 
principle  in  silky  lustrous  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, which  he  named  phytolaccin.  A.  Tereil 
{C.  R.  A.  8.,  91,  856)  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries an  acid  (phytolaccic  acid)  as  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  yellowish-brown  mass  of  gummy  con- 
sistency. It  was  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  of  acid  reaction,  and 
gelatinizing  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  W.  F.  Wagner  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  69) 
found  tannin  in  the  berries,  but  not  in  the  root 
W.  A.  Partee  (A.  J.  P.,  1888,  p.  123)  made 
a  proximate  examination  of  poke  root  and 
found  crystals  deposited  from  a  solution  of  an 
alcoholic  extract  in  absolute  alcohol;  he  also 
discovered  traces  of  tannin,  glucose,  and  indi- 
cations which  pointed  to  the  presence  of  a  gluco- 


sidal  principle.    Frankforter  and  Ramaley  (a\ 
J.  P.,  1897,  281)  have  again  analyzed  the  root 
with  care.    They  find  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  1 
a  non-reducing  sugar,  free  acid,  identified  asl 
formic  acid,  but  no  certain  proof  of  eithei 
alkaloid  or  glucoside.    The  very  bitter  resir| 
amounted  to  1   per  cent.;   phytolaccine,  aif 
alkaloid,  has  been  said  to  exist  in  minute  quan 
tity  in  the  root. 

Uses. — Phytolacca  is  emetic,  purgative,  ami 
somewhat  narcotic.    As  an  emetic  it  is  verl 
slow  in  its  operation,  frequently  not  beginnin . 
to  cause  vomiting  in  less  than  one  or  two  hou 
after  it  has  been  taken,  and  then  contmuin 
to  act  for  a  long  time  upon  both  the  stomac 
and  the  bowels.    The  vomiting  produced  by 
is  said  not  to  be  attended  with  much  pai 
or  spasm,  but  narcotic  effects  have  been  ol| 
served  by  some  physicians,  such  as  drowsines 
vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision.    In  overdos* 
it  produces  excessive  vomiting  and  purgir 
attended  with  great  prostration  of  strengt 
and  sometimes  with  convulsions.    A  worn; 
{Stethoscope  for  March,  1852,  ii.  134)  ate 
double  handful  of  the  berries.    Free  purg 
tion  followed  upon  the  first  day,  after  whi 
coma  set  in,  with  great  prostration,  thou 
death  did  not  occur  until  after  the  sixth  dt 
A  child,  six  years  old,  after  having  swallow 
two  or  three  fluidrachms  of  a  tincture  of 
root,  was  seized  in  less  than  an  hour  wj 
tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles,  the  extremit 
being  stiff,  the  hands  clenched,  the  feet  < 
tended  and  toes  flexed,  and  the  trunk  in 
condition  of  opisthotonos.  (A.  M.  S.  J-,  Ju, 
1866.)    Aecording  to  Roberts  Bartholow,  pi, 
tolacca  causes  in  the  lower  animals  conyulsii 
and  death  from  paralysis  of  respiration, 
is  not  fit  for  use  as  an  emetic,  but  has  h 
employed  as  an  alterative  with  asserted  g<  I 
results  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumati  j 
granular  conjunctivitis,  and  even  of  can* 
Locally  it  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  o  j 
ment  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  in  the  treatm 
of  psora,  tinea  capitis,  sycosis,  and  favus. 
occasions  at  first  a  sense  of  heat  and  smart 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.   A  Si 
rated  tincture  of  the  berries  may  be  giver 
rheumatic  eases,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrai 
(3.75  Cc),  three  times  a  day.  Alcohol, 
luted  alcohol,  and  water,  extract  the  virtues 
poke  root.  .  .      fn  „. 

Dose,  emetic,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (U.fc- 

2.0  Gm.)  ;  alterative,  one  to  five  grains  (0 

to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  prep.  Fluidextractum  Phytolacca;, 

PICROTOXINUM.  Br. 

PICROTOXIN 

(pic-rp-tSx-J'num) 

C30H34O13  =  597.74 

"A  neutral  principle  obtained  from  the  f) 
of  Anamirta  paniculata,  Colebr."  Br. 
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Picrotoxin  was  not  retained  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
h  Revision.  This  substance  is  obtained  from 
icculus  indicus  (Anamirta  paniculata) ,  for  an 
count  of  which  see  Part  II.  The  formula 
sHie06  +  EkO  which  is  often  given  for  picro- 
xin  belongs,  according  to  Paterno  and  Ogli- 
oro  (Gazz.  Chim.,  ii.  41),  to  picrotoxinin, 
aich  with  picrotin,  C15H18O7,  is  a  decomposi- 
jn  product  of  the  original  picrotoxin,  C30 
34O13. 

Properties. — Picrotoxin  was  thus  described 
the  U.  S.  1890 :  "  Colorless,  flexible,  shining, 
ismatic  crystals,  or  a  micro-crystalline  pow- 
r,  odorless,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste; 
rmanent  in  the  air.  Soluble,  at  15°  C.  (59° 
),  in  240  parts  of  water,  and  in  9  parts  of 
iohol;  in  25  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  also  soluble  in 
lutions  of  the  alkalies,  and  in  acids.  Very 
ghtly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  Picro- 
xin  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  When  heated 
200°  C.  (392°  P.),  picrotoxin  melts,  form- 
g  a  yellow  liquid,  and  upon  ignition  it  is 
nsumed,  leaving  no  residue.  Concentrated 
lphuric  acid  dissolves  Picrotoxin  with  a  gol- 
n-yellow  color,  very  gradually  changing  to 
ddish-brown,  and  showing  a  brown  fluores- 
nce.  On  mixing  about  0.2  Gm.  of  powdered 
dium  nitrate  with  3  or  4  drops  of  sulphuric 
id,  in  a  small,  flat-bottomed  capsule,  sprink- 
ig  a  minute  quantity  of  Picrotoxin  over  it, 
d  then  adding,  from  a  pipette,  concentrated 
lution  (1  in  4)  of  sodium  hydrate,  drop  by 
op,  until  it  is  in  excess,  the  particles  of 
crotoxin  will  acquire  a  brick-red  to  deep  red 
lor  which  fades  after  some  hours.  On  di- 
ting  2  Cc.  of  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  volu- 
trie  solution  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  add- 
g  a  small  portion  of  Picrotoxin,  red  cuprous 
ide  will  be  separated  within  half  an  hour  at 
dinary  temperatures,  and  much  more  rapidly 
)on  the  application  of  heat.  The  aqueous 
lution  of  Picrotoxin  should  remain  unaffected 
mercuric  or  platinic  chloride  test-solution, 
nnie  acid  test-solution,  mercuric  potassium 
dide  test-solution,  or  other  reagents  for  alka- 
ids  (absence  of  alkaloids)."  U.  S.  1890.  The 
itish  Pharmacopoeia  describes  it  as  follows : 
It  melts  at  378°  P.  (192.2°  C).  It  is  soluble 
330  parts  of  cold  or  35  of  boiling  water, 
d  in  13  of  cold  or  3  of  boiling  alcohol  (90 
r  cent.).  It  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  solu- 
m  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  resulting 
pud,  on  boiling,  immediately  reduces  Feh- 
tg's  solution.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  the 
ystals  melt,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  which 
1  further  heating,  becomes  charred,  and  is  at 
agth  completely  dissipated.  It  dissolves  in 
lphuric  acid  with  a  saffron-yellow  color.  Its 
lueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  test- 
ation of  mercuric  chloride,  solution  of 
mmk  chloride,  or  solution  of  tannic  acid 
latinction  from  alkaloids)."  Br.  E.  Schmidt 
"  Lowenhardt,  who  made  a  study  of  pic- 
)l<ttin  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xiv.  812), 
°md  wth  it  several  principles.  They  identified 


the  easily  soluble  body  picrotoxinin,  CisHieOe, 
fusing  point  from  200°  to  201°  C,  and  the 
difficultly  soluble  anhydrous  picrotin,  CisHia 
O7,  fusing  point  from  240°  to  245°  C.  Picro- 
toxinin shows  a  brick-red  color,  when  tested 
with  the  Langley  reaction,1  while  picrotin 
is  indifferent  in  this  case.  See  a  paper  by 
Meyer  and  Bruger,  Ap.  Ztg.,  1899,  67.  To 
procure  picrotoxin,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
seeds  is  triturated  with  pure  magnesia,  and 
then  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  picrotoxin,  and  yields  it  upon  evaporation. 
In  this  state,  however,  it  is  impure.  To  ob- 
tain it  colorless  it  must  be  again  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal. 
After  filtration  and  due  evaporation,  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  crystalline  form.  Accompany- 
ing the  picrotoxin  in  the  seeds  is  anamirtin, 
C19H24O10.  Possibly  identical  with  this  is  the 
cocculin  of  Lbwenhardt,  to  which,  however,  the 
formula  C19H28O10  is  given  by  its  discoverer. 
It  does  not  give  any  color  with  the  Langley 
reaction.  Besides  picrotoxin,  Cocculus  indicus 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  and 
other  substances  of  less  interest.  In  the  shell 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  discovered  two  distinct 
principles, — one  alkaline  and  named  menisper- 
mine,  C18H24N2O2,  the  other  identical  with  it 
in  composition,  but  distinguishable  by  its  want 
of  alkalinity,  its  volatility,  and  its  solubility 
and  crystalline  form,  and  denominated  para- 
menispermine.  They  found  also  in  the  shell  a 
new  acid,  which  they  called  hypopicrotoxic. 
The  picrotoxin  of  Boullay  they  believed  to 
possess  acid  properties,  and  proposed  for  it 
the  name  of  picrotoxic  acid.  {J.  P.  C,  xx. 
122.)  

1  In  Europe,  picrotoxin  is  said  to  be  added  to  malt 
liquors  in  order  to  give  them  bitterness  and  intoxicat- 
ing properties— although  the  practice  is  forbidden  by 
law,  in  England,  under  heavy  penalties.  GuncKel 
proposes  the  following  mode  of  detecting  and  sepa- 
rating picrotoxin  from  liquids  containing  it,  founded 
on  the  facts  that  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  though 
not  combining  with  them,  and  that  ether  extracts  it 
from  its  acid  solutions,  but  not  from  those  in  water  or 
alcohol  even  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  substance  suspected  to  contain  it,  having  been 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  is  to  be  digested 
with  alcohol  and  a  little  tartaric  acid,  the  liquid 
separated,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  residue  diluted 
with  a  little  water  and  then  treated  with  ether,  and, 
finally,  the  ethereal  solution  submitted  to  evaporation 
In  a  watch  glass.  Picrotoxin,  if  present  is  deposited 
recognizable  by  its  feathery  crystallization,  its  bitter 
taste,  and  the  property  of  reducing  the  tartrate  of 
copper  and  potassium.  If  strychnine,  which  per- 
haps resembles  it  most  closely  in  its  effects,  is  present, 
It  will  be  left  behind  in  the  acidulated  solution 
(j  p  a..  1858,  p.  78;  from  A.  Pharm.,  xciv.  14.)  in 
the  instance  of  adulterated  malt  liquor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resin  of  hops  it  contains,  it  might  be 
expedient  first  to  evaporate  the  liquor  to  dryness  and 
prepare  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue,  and  then  to 
proceed  as  stated.  J.  W.  Langley  proposes,  as  a 
means  of  detection,  the  oxidation  of  picrotoxin  When 
to  a  little  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  potassium 
nitrate  in  a  watch  glass,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid .  to 
added,  no  observable  reaction  takes  place ,  but  U  a 
very  strong  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
droxide be  now  added,  a  bright  reddish-yellow  color 
will  be  produced,  which  will  Be  highly  characteristic. 
A  very  minute  quantity  may  t^s  be  detected 
lanelev  however,  thinks  it  probable,  that  this 
phenomenon  Ts  owing  to  a  minute  quantity  of  some 
nitrogenous  principle,  for  if  picrotoxin  be  punfled 
by  combining  it  in  solution  with  potassium  hydroxide 
and  then  precipitating  it  with  an  acid,  it  does  not 
answer  the  test.    (Am.  J.  Sci.,  1862.) 
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Uses. — Picrotoxin  is  a  violent  poison  to  all 
classes  of  animals,  producing  when  in  sufficient 
dose  violent  convulsive  attacks,  both  epileptic 
and  tetanic,  with  periodic  arrest  of  respiration, 
slowing  of  heart  beat,  and  finally  death.  An 
almost  characteristic  phenomenon  is  the  inter- 
change between  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions, 
with  a  peculiar,  almost  purposive  movement  in 
the  clonic  attacks;  the  motions  of  swimming, 
of  walking,  of  rotation,  of  eating,  etc.,  are 
usually  some  or  all  of  them  present.  Vomit- 
ing sometimes  occurs;  the  pupils  are  usually 
primarily  contracted,  secondarily  dilated,  and 
stupor  deepens  finally  into  coma.  The  convul- 
sive movements  are  largely  due  to  intense  ex- 
citement of  the  motor  cells  in  the  medulla  and 
spinal  cord.  The  respiratory  centres  as  well 
as  the  vasomotor  centres  share  in  this  action, 
the  condition  of  excitement  being  probably 
followed  in  fatal  cases  by  one  of  secondary 
depression  and  exhaustion.  During  the  period 
of  convulsion  the  reflex  activity  is  often  abated, 
especially  directly  after  a  convulsive  attack. 
This,  taken  with  the  fact  that  section  of  the 
cord  high  up  at  such  a  period  brings  on  return 
of  reflex  activity,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  drug  powerfully  stimulates  Setschenow's 
centre  and  thereby  arrests  reflex  movement. 
The  experiments  of  Gottlieb,  however  (A.  E. 
P.  P.,  Bd.  xxx.,  1892),  seem  to  show  that  small 
doses  increase  reflex  activity  by  stimulating 
the  motor  cells,  and  he  believes  that  the 
apparent  loss  of  reflex  activity  after  large 
doses  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  due  to  the 
motor  discharges,  the  return  of  the  reflex  ac- 
tivity after  section  of  the  cord  being  due  to  the 
arrest  by  such  section  of  the  convulsive  at- 
tacks, and  consequent  prevention  of  exhaustion. 
This  does  not,  however,  seem  probable,  and,  as 
asserted  by  Kossa  (S.  J.,  Sept.  1894),  the 
motor  tract  of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  is 
probably  in  the  end  paralyzed  by  the  poison. 
Small  doses  of  picrotoxin  have  a  pronounced 
influence  in  increasing  the  blood  pressure, 
which  increase  seems  from  the  experiments 
of  Gottlieb  to  be  chiefly  due  to  excitement 
of  the  vasomotor  centres.  The  slowing  of 
the  heart  produced  by  picrotoxin  is  largely 
owing  to  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  inhibi- 
tory centres,  but  it  would  seem  also  that  the 
poison  has  an  influence  directly  upon  the  heart 
itself,  since  Falck  has  noted  immediate  slowin°- 
and  quick  arrest  of  the  isolated  frog's  heart 
when  picrotoxin  solution  is  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  The  final  arrest  of  the  heart  is  in 
diastole.  According  to  Kossa,  the  motor  nerves 
and  the  voluntary  muscle  are  not  affected  by 
the  poison,  which  produces,  however,  violent 
peristalsis  m  the  uterus  and  the  intestinal  tract, 
In  man,  picrotoxin  acts  as  it  does  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  serious 
or  even  fatal  poisoning  have  been  produced  by 
it  or  by  substances  containing  it.  Planat  com- 
mends it  highly  in  epilepsy,  Jiystero-epUepsy, 
Chorea  and  similar  nervous  disorders,  and 
Uujardm-Beaumetz  states  that  he  has  found  it 


very  useful  hi  epilepsy  in  ascending  doses 
from  one-fourth  to  three  milligrammes, 
has  also  been  used  with  alleged  excellent  r 
suits  in  night  sweats,  especially  by  Semmol, 
There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  believii 
it  to  be  of  value  in  practical  medicine,  but  t 
experiments  of  M.  Koppen  (A.  E.  P.  1 
xxix.,  1892)  indicate  that  it  is  an  active  pkj 
iological  antidote  to  poisons  of  the  chloi 
group.  In  Kossa's  experiments  (TJngar.  An 
f.  Med.,  i.  1892)  it  was  found  to  increase  t 
toxic  action  of  morphine. 

Dose,  from  1-100  to  1-30  of  a  grain  (0.00 
to  0.002  Gm.). 

PILOCARPINE  HYDROCHLORIDUM 
U.  S. 

PILOCARPINE  HYDROCHLORIDE  [Pilocarpine 
Hydrochlorate.  Pilocarpine  Hydro- 
chloras,  Pharm.1890] 

( pi-lo-ciir-pi'nae  hy-dro-ehlor'i-dum ) 

CuHi6N202.HCl  ==  242.81 

"The  hydrochloride  [HCl.CuHieNsOa] 
an    alkaloid    obtained   from  Pilocarpus, 
should    be    kept    in    well-stoppered,  amb 
colored  vials."  U.  S. 

This  alkaloidal  salt  is  usually  obtained 
the  process  given  under  Pilocarpus  for 
alkaloid  (see  page  948).   Although  the  nitr 
is  more  frequently  found  in  commerce  at  pi 
ent,   the   hydrochloride   has   been  preferr 
principally  because  of  its  more  ready  sc 
bility  in  water.     Schuchardt  states  (N. 
May,  1881)  that  100  parts  of  boiling  wa 
dissolve  66  parts  of  pilocarpine  hydrochlori 
and  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  dissolves  nea 
the  same  amount;  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0, 
it  requires  7  parts  for  solution  at  15°  C.  ( 
F.),  while  the  same  alcohol,  boiling,  easily  < 
solves  2£  parts  of  the  salt.    According  to 
same  authority,  pilocarpine  nitrate  is  soli 
at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  in  8  parts  of  water, 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  it  has  the  same  solubi 
as  the  hydrochloride.    It  requires  130  p*> 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.820  at  15°  C.  (59°  1 
and  40  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  to  dissolve 
These  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  offi 
solubilities. 

Properties. — Pilocarpine  hydrochloride 
officially  described  as  in  "colorless,  or  wh 
transparent  crystals,  odorless,  and  havint: 
faintly  bitter  .taste ;  deliquescent  on  expos 
to  the  air.  It  contains  no  water  of  erys 
lization.  Soluble  in  0.3  part  of  water, 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  540  parts  of  chic 
form  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  U  W 
of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  ;  insoluble 
ether.  After  drying  for  several  hours  at  I1 
C.  (212°  F.),  the  salt  melts  at  195.9°  C.  (W 
¥.),  and  upon  ignition  it  is  entirely  consuirf 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  or  has  a  tan 
acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus  paper.  »- 
phuric  acid  dissolves  Pilocarpine  Hydroci 
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ide,  with  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
nd  the  formation  of  a  colorless  liquid;  upon 
dding  to  the  solution  a  small  fragment  of 
)otassium  dichromate  on  a  white  porcelain 
urface,  a  bright,  grass-green  color  is  pro- 
uced.  If  0.01  to  0.02  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
issolved  in  2  Ce.  of  water  in  a  test-tube,  2 
'e.  of  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  hydrogen 
ioxide  added,  and  a  small  layer  of  benzene 
e  carefully  poured  upon  the  liquid,  then  if 
or  4  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  di- 
hroniate  (1  in  300)  be  added  and  the  mixture 
e  gently  shaken,  the  benzene  layer  will  ac- 
uire  a  violet  color,  while  the  aqueous  layer 
rill  remain  yellow  (distinction  from  other  alka- 
rids.  If  more  than  0.02  Gm.  be  used,  the 
enzene  turns  blue,  and  the  reaction  is  no 
mger  characteristic).  On  rubbing  together 
qual  parts  of  Pilocarpine  Hydrochloride  and 
lercurous  chloride,  a  black  color  is  produced, 
ilver  nitrate  T.S.  produces,  in  an  aqueous 
olution  of  the  salt,  a  white  precipitate  in- 
oluble  in  nitric  acid."  U.  S. 
Uses. — Pilocarpine  hydrochloride  is  superior 
3  pilocarpus,  in  the  certainty  of  its  diapho- 
etic  action,  and  in  being  less  disagreeable, 
nd  probably  less  apt  to  nauseate.  Weber, 
Jardenhewer,  and  Ausehmann  agree  that  0.3 
f  a  grain  of  it  is  equal  to  seventy-five  grains 
f  the  best  leaves,  but  this  is  probably  an  over- 
stimate  of  its  powers.  The  hydrochloride 
iay  be  used  hypodermically  in  aqueous  solu- 
on;  the  commencing  dose  is  an  eighth  of  a 
rain  (0.008  Gm.),  although  much  larger  doses 
re  sometimes  necessary.  A  solution  of  the 
alt  is  sometimes  used  by  oculists  as  a  myotic, 
'ilocarpine  is  often  used  with  advantage  for 
lie  stimulation  of  other  secretions  than  those 
f  the  skin.  Cheron  affirms  that  it  is  an  active 
alactagogue.  When  given  in  doses  of  from 
ne-twentieth  to  one-fifteenth  of  a  grain  (0.003 

0  0.004  Gm.),  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
ours,  it  frequently  acts  as  a  powerful  hydra- 
ogue  diuretic.  According  to  Watowski  and 
there,  it  is  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  catar- 
rhal jaundice.  In  the  form  of  gelatin  disks 
each  containing  from  one-twelfth  to  one  fif- 
eenth  of  a  grain),  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 

1  the  mouth,  it  has  been  used  with  alleged 
atisfaction  against  the  exceedingly  dry  mouth 

P^hisis  and  other  chronic  diseases. 
Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
0-008  to  0.016  Gm.). 

PILOCARPINE  NITRAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PILOCARPINE  NITRATE 

( pi-lo-ear-pi'nse  m'tras) 

luHi6N2Oa.HN03  =  269.20 

''The  nitrate  [NOaOH.CiiHie^Cte]  of  an 
"kaloid  obtained  from  Pilocarpus.  It  should 
»e  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials." 
I'  £•  The  nitrate  of  an  alkaloid,  C11H16N2 
AHNOs,  obtained  from  Jaborandi  Leaves." 


(60) 


Preparation — This  salt  may  be  made  by 
adding  pure  pilocarpine  to  diluted  nitric  acid, 
carefully  evaporating  the  solution,  and  purify- 
ing the  crystals  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
recrystallizing. 

Properties.— This  salt  was  recognized  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  for  the  first  time  in  the  8th  Rev.  and 
it  is  there  described  as  follows :  "  Colorless,  or 
white,  shining  crystals,  odorless,  and  having  a 
faintly  bitter  taste;  permanent  in  the  air.  It 
contains  no  water  of  crystallization.  Soluble 
in  4  parts  of  water  and  in  60  parts  of  alcohol, 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  16  parts  of 
alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.) ;  insoluble  in 
ether  and  chloroform.  It  melts  at  170.9°  C. 
(339.7°  F.).  Upon  ignition,  it  is  quickly  con- 
sumed, leaving  no  residue.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion (1  in  100)  shows  an  acid  reaction  to  blue 
litmus  paper.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  Pilo- 
carpine Nitrate,  forming  a  colorless  solution, 
and  on  adding  a  fragment  of  potassium  di- 
chromate, a  bright  grass-gTeen  color  is  produced. 
On  rubbing  together  equal  parts  of  the  salt 
and  mercurous  chloride,  no  black  color  is  pro- 
duced (distinction  from  pilocarpine  hydro- 
chloride). If  0.01  to  0.02  Gm.  of  the  salt 
be  dissolved  in  2  Cc.  of  water  in  a  test-tube, 
2  Cc.  of  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  added,  and  a  small  layer  of  benzene 
be  carefully  poured  upon  the  liquid,  then 
if  three  or  four  drops  of  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichromate  (1  in  300)  be  added  and  the 
mixture  be  gently  shaken,  the  benzene  layer 
will  acquire  a  violet  color,  while  the  aqueous 
layer  will  remain  yellow  (distinction  from 
other  alkaloids.  If  more  than  0.02  Gm.  be 
used,  the  benzene  turns  blue  and  the  reaction 
is  no  longer  characteristic).  If  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt,  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.,  sulphuric  acid 
be  carefully  added  without  shaking,  a  brown 
ring  will  appear  at  the  juncture  of-  the  two 
layers."  U.  S.  The  Br.  Pharm.  also  recognizes 
the  nitrate,  which  it  describes  as  "  a  white  crys- 
talline powder;  soluble  in  8  or  9  parts  of  cold 
water;  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  forms  with  it  a  yellowish  solution  which, 
on  the  addition  of  potassium  bichromate,  grad- 
ually acquires  an  emerald-green  color.  A  dilute 
aqueous  solution  applied  to  the  eye  causes  con- 
traction of  the  pupil.  It  leaves  no  ash  when 
burned  with  free  access  of  air  (absence  of 
mineral  impurity)."  Br.  The  medicinal  prop- 
erties and  dose  are  the  same  as  those  of  Pdo- 
carpince  Hydroch loridum . 

PILOCARPUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PILOCARPUS  [Jaborandi] 

( pi-Io-ciir'piis ) 

"  The  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  Jaborandi  Holmes 
or  of  Pilocarpus  microphallus  Stapf  (Fam.  Ru- 
tacece),  yielding,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
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given  below,  not  less  than  0.5  pereent.  of  alka- 
loids." U.  S.  "  The  dried  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus 
Jaborandi,  Holmes."  Br. 

Jaborandl  Folia,  Br.;  Jaborandi  leaves;  Pilocarpi 
Follola  ;  Jaborandi,  Fr.  Cod.;  Folia  Jaborandi,  P.  G. ; 
Jaborandiblatter.  G.;  Jaborandi,  It.;  Jaborandi  (Hoja 
de),  Sp. 

Pilocarpus  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  European  profession  by  Coutinho  {J.  P. 
C,  4e  ser.,  xx.  51)  under  the  name  of  Jabo- 
randi, a  name  which  has  adhered  to  the  drug, 
although  the  terms  Jaborandi,  Iaborandi  and 
Jamborandi  are  used  in  South  America  to 
designate  various  pungent,  sudorific  plants, 
most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Piper,  but 
some  of  which  have  no  botanical  relation  at  all 
with  the  peppers.  Although  the  leaves  of  the 
Piper  Jaborandi  have  been  sent  into  commerce 
as  jaborandi,  none  of  the  true  jaborandies  of 
South  America  have  any  physiological  relations 
with  the  official  drug,  which  in  South  America 
is  known  as  Arruda  do  Mato  or  as  Arruda 
brava  and  rarely  as  Jamguarandi  or  Jaurandi. 

The  genus  Pilocarpus  consists  of  woody 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Rutaces  and  inhabits 
tropical  and  subtropical  America,  including 
Cuba,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  probably 
other  islands.  For  an  elaborate  botanical  and 
histological  study  of  the  commercial  species  of 
Pilocarpus  by  A.  Duval,  see  B.  Sc.  Pharm., 
vii.,  Feb.  1903.  The  commercially  important 
species  of  the  genus  are  as  follows: 

P.  Jaborandi,  Holmes;  P.  officinalis,  Poehl. 
This  plant  inhabits  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern part  of  Brazil  whence  its  leaves  find 
their  way  through  Sergipe,  Allogoa,  Sobral 
and  Ceara,  etc.,  to  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  the 
chief  centres  of  European  commerce  in  the 
drug.  Like  those  of  P.  selloanus  its  leaves  are 
two  or  three  jugate  and  are  especially  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  the  P.  pennatifolius  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  leaflets  except  the 
terminal  one  have  their  bases  cordate,  while 
the  bases  of  all  the  leaflets  of  P.  pennatifolius 
are  attenuate. 

P.  pennatifolius^emaire ;  P.  simplex,  Baillon, 
inhabits  the  southern  portion  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  whence  its  leaves  were  formerly 
largely  exported  through  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rio  Janiero;  at  present  they  seem  to  have 
almost  disappeared  from  commerce.1  The 
leaves  are  oval,  elliptical,  obtuse,  attenuate  at 
the  summit,  which  is  feebly  emarginate,  and 
also  attenuate  at  their  base  but  not  petiolated. 
The  species  is  recognized  in  the  French  Codex. 

P.  selloanus,  Engler,  formerly  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P .,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  pennati- 
folius, Lemaire,  from  which  it  differs  almost 
solely  in  the  length  of  its  flower  stalk,  which  is 
six  times  as  long  as  the  flower  bud,  while  that 
ot  P.  pennatifolius  is  but  three  to  four  times 

Coutfnhtne,^Iiri?al  ,sPec'mens  of  Jaborandi  seen  by 
h?J ,s \  \0,  ,an,d  also  in  other  specimens  received  from 
the  doctor's  family  by  F.  V.  Greene.  U.  S  N  some  of 
the  leaves  are  hairy,  although  most  of  them  are 
SM'  .and  lt  seem3  Probable  that  the  specte?  does 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  jaborandi  of  commerce 


as  long  as  the  bud.  P.  selloanus  seems  to  be 
the  more  southern  plant  of  the  two,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  Paraguay. 

P.  trachylophus,  Holmes. — The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  P.  Jabo 
randi,  and  are  oblong,  elliptical,  obtuse  anc 
emarginate  at  the  summit  with  cordate  bases 
symmetrically  and  shortly  petiolate.  Th( 
plant  grows  in  Northeastern  Brazil,  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Ceara  and  Maranhoa  anc 
the  leaves,  although  they  contain  so  little  oi 
the  alkaloid  (about  0.2  per  cent.)  as  to  be  oJ 
small  value,  have  been  sent  into  commerce  ii 
considerable  quantities.  Their  color  upon  th 
surface  is  vivid  green,  below  yellowish-green 

P.  microphyllus,  Stapf,  grows  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Brazil  whence  the  leaves,  mud 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  petioles,  of  th 
twigs  and  of  the  fruit,  are  sent  to  Liverpoo 
and  Hamburg.  These  leaves  are  alternate 
imparipinnate  with  from  one  to  five  pairs  o 
leaflets,  or  are  often  apparently  simple  owin,1 
to  the  failure  of  the  lateral  leaflets  to  develor 
The  leaflets  are  opposed,  slightly  pubescen 
their  petioles  marked  by  a  deep  longitudint 
furrow.  They  vary  very  much  in  form,  th 
base  usually  being  attenuate  and  feebly  coi 
date  or  unequal. 

P.  spicatus,  A.  Saint-Hilaire ;  P.  parviflorw 
Martius  et  Nees,  inhabits  the  southern  an 
northern  portions  of  Brazil  and  can  be  recog 
nized  at  once  by  its  having  simple  leaves  whic 
are  from  3  to  11  Cm.  long  and  from  1  to  4  Cn 
broad,  and  are  tender  or  coriaceous  and  mor 
or  less  pubescent  and  dotted.  P.  subooriaceu. 
Engler,  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  specie.' 

P.  racemosus,  Vahl,  a  native  of  Martinique 
Cuba,  Guadeloupe  and  probably  other  of  th 
"West  Indian  Islands,  appeared  first  in  con 
merce  in  1903  as  a  new  variety  of  jaboranc 
under  the  name  of  Guadeloupe  jaborandi.  Th 
leaves  are  proportionately  broader  than  thos 
of  Pernambuco  jaborandi,  more  obovate  in  ou 
line,  of  a  purer  green  color,  and  are  trifolial 
or  apparently  simple.  Considerable  diversit 
of  result  has  been  obtained  by  chemists  in  tt 
examination  of  the  Guadeloupe  jaborand 
Rocher  (A.  J.  P.,  1900)  obtained  1  per  cen 
of  total  alkaloids  of  which  0.6  per  cent,  w* 
believed  to  be  pilocarpine,  the  remain* 
jaborine.  In  the  laboratory  of  Wright,  La} 
man  and  Umney,  only  0.34  per  cent,  of  toti 
alkaloids  were  reported  as  existing,  while  i 
an  assay  by  A.  J.  Cownley  (P.  vol.  72) i  0 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids  was  obtained,  aboi 
50  per  cent,  of  which  was  believed  to  be  is< 
pilocarpine.  The  commercial  cultivation  c 
jaborandi  may  some  day  be  successful  as  tt 
P.  pennatifolius  has  been  found  to  grow  freeJ 
in  Sicily  and  produce  a  leaf  containing 
fair  proportion  of  alkaloid.  Pilocarpus 
usually  bought  by  assay.  The  variation  in  tt 
percentage  of  alkaloid,  according  to  the  obse: 
vations  of  A.  Duval,  depends  not  merely  o 
the  original  contents  of  the  drug  but  upon  u 
fact  that  the  alkaloid  disappears  when  the  pin 
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rpus  is  kept  for  some  length  of  time  in  a 
oist  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that  jabo- 
ndi  is  rarely  purposely  adulterated,  but  often 
ere  are  to  be  found  with  P.  micro phyllus  large 
lantities  of  the  leguminous  plant,  Tunatea 
cipiens  (Holmes),  0.  Kze.  (Swartzia  de- 
piens,  Holmes).  In  general  appearance  the 
70  leaves  resemble  one  another,  both  being 
iparipinnate  and  having  the  leaflets  about 
e  same  size  and  shape,  but  in  P.  micro- 
hyllus  the  leaflets  are  opposite  and  the 
itioles  are  only  slightly  pubescent,  while  in 
e  Tunatea  the  leaflets  are  alternate  and  the 
tioles  very  pubescent.  Then  again,  the  absence 
secreting  hairs,  the  deep  green  of  the  upper 
id  lighter  green  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
guminous  leaf  serve  easily  to  distinguish  it 
om  the  true  drug. 

The  following  description  of  the  drug  is 
lapted  from  that  of  F.  V.  Greene,  U.S.N., 
ho  had  unquestionable  specimens  of  the 
iginal  jaborandi  of  Coutinho.  The  package 
mtained  several  stems  branched  at  an  angle 
!  about  20°,  these  branches  being  furnished 
th  alternate  leaves,  which  are  imparipinnate, 
ith  from  two  to  five  opposite  leaflets  (Plan- 
ion  has  met  with  leaves  having  as  many  as 
ven  or  nine,  and,  more  rarely,  eleven  leaflets) 
rticulated  to  the  rachis  by  short  petiolules, 
iekened  at  the  base.  The  leaflets,  which  are 
)riaceous  in  texture,  vary  considerably  in  size 
d  outline.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  con- 
dered  as  oblong-lanceolate,  and  are  entire, 
narginate,  with  an  unequal  base.  The  midrib 
very  little  above  the  upper  surface  of 
ie  leaflet,  but  is  very  prominent  and  sharp 
a  the  lower.  The  veins,  which  are  rather 
lore  prominent  on  the  lower  surface,  leave  the 
'lidrib  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  pursue  a 
jarallel  eourse  across  the  leaflet,  and  finally 
inn  up  and  anastomose  within  about  a  quarter 
f  an  inch  of  the  margin.  The  leaflets  are  pel- 
icidly  punctate;  the  dots  are  the  receptacles 
f  secretion,  are  numerously  and  irregularly 
istributed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  are 
jlainly  visible  when  the  leaflet  is  held  up  to 
he  light.i  The  fruit  consists  of  five  carpels, 
f  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  are 
sually  developed  to  maturity;  when  ripe,  the 
arpels  dehisce  into  two  valves,  and  then  re- 
nnd  one  strongly  of  miniature  cockle  shells 
nth  the  valves  open  exposing  the  animals, 
he  black,  shining,  reniform  seeds  (one  for 
ach  carpel)  have  a  lancet-shaped  hilum,  a 
harp  ridge  on  the  back  near  the  apex,  and 
smooth,  pale  yellow  endocarp  surrounding 
v  ^^ere  are  m  commerce  at  present  two 
hief  forms  or  varieties  of  jaborandi,  one 
oming  from  Pemambuco  and  one  from  Para. 
f  V'  P-  now  recognizes  these  two  varieties 
>f  pilocarpus,  giving  the  following  official  de- 
icnptions  of  them.  Large  Jaborandi;  Pernam- 
'«co  Jaborandi  from: 

r0l,^cc^rdinS  to  Conroy,  the  leaflets  yield  0.76  per 
the  leafstalka  only  0.37  per  cent,  of  alkaloid. 


"Pilocarpus  Jaborandi. — Very  shortly  and 
stoutly  petioluled,  the  blades  6  to  12  Cm.  long 
and  2  to  4  Cm.  broad,  oblong  or  oval,  mostly 
unequal  at  the  base,  blunt  and  emarginate  at 
the  summit,  the  margin  entire  and  narrowly 
revolute;  yellowish-green,  very  smooth,  shining, 
thick  and  coriaceous,  the  reticulate  venation 
prominent  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath; 
strongly  pellucid-glandular;  peculiarly  aro- 
matic when  crushed;  taste  bitterish,  slightly 
salty,  aromatic,  later  somewhat  pungent  and 
sialagogue."  U.  S. 

Para  Jaborandi;  Maranhao  or  Maranham 
Jaborandi;  Small  Jaborandi: 

"  Pilocarpus  microphyllus. — Leaflets  1.2  to  3.7 
Cm.  long,  0.8  to  1.6  Cm.  broad;  the  lateral 
without  petiolules,  rhomboidally  oval  to  obo- 
vate,  acute  at  the.  base,  blunt  and  unequally 
emarginate  at  the  summit;  the  terminal  on 
short,  margined  petiolules,  almost  equally  oval 
to  obovate,  rather  narrower  than  the  lateral;  all 
thickish  and  rigid,  with  entire  margin,  smooth 
and  dull  green,  finely  pellucid-glandular;  mid- 
rib stout,  the  veins  rather  coarsely  reticulate, 
lightly  prominent;  almost  odorless;  taste 
similar  to  that  of  Pilocarpus  Jaborandi."  U.  S. 

Paraguay  jaborandi  from  P.  pennatifolius 
and  P.  selloanus  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
drug,  which  reaches  European  commerce  from 
Buenos  Ayres  and  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  is 
believed  to  be  collected  in  Paraguay.  The 
leaves  are  thinner  than  those  of  the  Pemam- 
buco jaborandi,  and  have  only  two  or  three, 
never  four,  pairs  of  leaflets.  It  is  also  notice- 
able in  the  Paraguay  variety  that  the  lateral 
veins  are  not  prominent,  that  the  base  is  so  ta- 
pered that  the  widest  portion  is  above  the  mid- 
dle, and  that  the  upper  surface  is  grayish  green. 

In  1894  still  another  variety  appeared  in 
the  London  market  under  the  name  of  Ceard 
jaborandi.  It  differs  from  those  previously 
known  by  the  dark  brownish-green  tint  of  the 
upper  and  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaflet,  and  by  the  under  surface 
being  covered  with  short  hairs.  It  is  yielded 
by  P.  trachylophus,  first  described  by  E.  M. 
Holmes. 

All  of  the  older  varieties  of  jaborandi  are 
yielded  by  pinnate-leaved  species  of  Pilocarpus, 
but  in  1895  a  papery,  rather  rigid,  lanceo- 
late, brittle  leaf,  of  a  dark,  rather  brownish 
green  above,  and  a  rather  paler  hue  beneath, 
attached  to  a  short  twisted  petiole,  came  into 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Aracati  jabo- 
randi. (See  table  page  948.)  It  is  the  product 
of  P.  spicatus.  ,  . 

Properties. — An  alkaloid  was  isolated  in 
1875  from  jaborandi  almost  simultaneously  by 
A  W.  Gerrard  and  M.  Hardy.  To  this  the 
name  of  pilocarpine  was  given.  Gerrard  at  the 
same  time  stated  that  there  were  at  least  two 
alkaloids  in  the  leaves,  and  this  view  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  when  jaborine  was  discovered. 
He  also  obtained  a  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  a 
peculiar  volatile  acid,  and  potassium  chloride. 
Pilocarpine  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  lne 
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leaves  are  exhausted  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol 
containing  8  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  liter,  the  tincture  is  distilled  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  liquid  extract,  and  this 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  a  large 
quantity  of  chloroform.  The  chloroform 
solution  is  agitated  with  water,  to  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the  alkaloid, 
the  hydrochloride  of  which  is  obtained  in  long 
needles  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution, 
while  foreign  principles  remain  dissolved  in 
the  chloroform.  By  dissolving  the  crystals  in 
water,  treating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and 
chloroform,  and  evaporating  the  latter  solution, 
pilocarpine  is  obtained  as  a  soft  viscous  mass, 
which  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Kingzett  assigned  pilocarpine  the  formula 
C23H34N4O4  4-  4H2O.  Harnack  and  Meyer,  on 
the  other  hand,  give  it  as  C11H16N2O2.  The 
latter  was  generally  accepted,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  now 
definitely  established  as  correct  by  the  synthesis 
of  pilocarpine  afterwards  effected  by  Hardy 
and  Calmels.  (C.  B.  A.  S.,  105,  pp.  68  to  71; 
also  .1.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  632.)    By  the  action  of 


pine  does  not  yield  jaborine  when  heated  a] 
100°  C.  for  six  hours,  neither  can  this  sub  l 
stance  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholii 
iodides  upon  argento-pilocarpidine.   If,  howl 
ever,   carefully   dried  pilocarpine  be  heate^ 
rapidly  to  175°  C,  kept  at  this  temperatui ; 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  product  ej!j 
tracted  with  water,  made  alkaline  with  baryt  j 
and  shaken  with  ether,  the  ether  will  contai'S 
jaborine,  the  aqueous  solution  will  contain  pil<] 
carpidine   and   jaboric   acid.    Jaborine  sejj 
arates  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  a  brown  masi 
which  changes  to  a  brittle  resinous  solid.  I 
composition  is  considered  to  be  C22H32N4O4; 
has  exactly  twice  the  molecular  formula  < 
pilocarpine.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  di 
solves  readily  in  ether,  and  is  soluble  in  jabor, 
acid.    Jaboric  acid,  C19H26N3O5,  is  separati 
from  pilocarpidine  by  precipitating  with  e 
cess  of  silver  nitrate,  which  forms  a  curcl 
precipitate   of   the   composition  C19H24N3CI 
AgN03.    Jaboric  acid  resembles  jaborine  .  j 
appearance,  but  is  very  soluble  in  water,  ai  f 
is  not  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution 
ether.1    Pilocarpine  combines  with  acids,  a: 
a  number  of  the  salts  are  to  be  had  in  coi 
merce.    The  nitrate  has  probably  been  us 
most  frequently,  and  it  and  the  hydrochlori 
are   now  official.     Gerrard  tested  the  so]' 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  the  relative  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  foregoing  varieties,  according  to  E. 
Holmes.    (P.  J.,  lv.) 

Jaborandi.  Per  cent. 

Pernambuco  (P.  jaborandi)   '  0.5  to  0.8  pilocarpine  nitrate. 

Paraguay  (P.  pennatifolms,  etc.)  0.18  to  0.19  pilocarpine  nitrate. 

Maranham  (P.  microphyUuss)  0.16  to  0.19  pilocarpine  nitrate. 

Maranham  (P.  microphylius)  up  to  0.8  alkaloidal  nitrate. 

Ceara  (P.  trachylophus)  0.02  new  alkaloid  (?) 

Aracati  (P.  spicalus  f)   uncertain. 

(See  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  266.) 


hydrochloric  acid  or  of  barium  hydroxide,  pilo- 
carpine, C11H16N2O2,  is  changed  into  pilocar- 
pidine, C10H14N2O2,  by  the  loss  of  a  methyl 
group.  Now  Hardy  and  Calmels  have  con- 
verted /3-pyridine-a-laCtie  acid,  into  pilocar- 
pidine, the  methyliodide  of  which  by  oxidation 
is  converted  into  pilocarpine.  The  synthetical 
pilocarpidine  and  pilocarpine  yield  gummy  de- 
rivatives similar  to  those  obtained  by  Harnack 
and  Meyer  from  the  natural  products.  The 
physiological  action  of  synthetical  pilocar- 
pine is  identical  with  that  of  the  natural 
alkaloid.  Knudsen,  E.  Merck,  and  Petit 
and  Polonovski  all  dispute  the  conclusions 
of  Hardy  and  Calmels,  and  state  that  they 
failed  to  get  pilocarpine  by  the  synthetic 
method  of  these  investigators.  {Proc  A  Ph 
A.,  1897,  716.)  Petit  and  Polonovski  (J.  P. 
C.  (6),  v.  481)  obtained  pilocarpi  and  pilo- 
carpidic  acids  from  pilocarpine  and  pilocarpi- 
ne. Harnack  and  Meyer  first  stated  that 
jaborme  is  easily  formed  from  pilocarpine,  and 
may  be  produced  by  simply  heating  the  latter 
alkaloid.  _  They  also  showed  that  pilocarpine 
has  physiological  effects  analogous  to  those  of 
nicotine,  while  jaborine  resembles  atropine  in 

Q     f  Too*    Sarrdy   a,Kl   Calme,S    (J-    Che^-  Si, 

Sept.  1886,  815)  state  that  pure,  dry  pilocar- 


bilities  of  several  of  the  salts  as  follows.  T 
nitrate  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  c( 
but  freely  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble 
chloroform,  benzene,   carbon  disulphide,  ai 
ether.    The  phosphate  is  soluble  in  water,  spi 
ingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  alcoh 
from  which  on  cooling  it  crystallizes  in  lustre 
tables ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bt 
zene,  and  carbon  disulphide.    The  hydroch 
ride  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  a 
chloroform ;  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  c; 
bon  disulphide.   The  acetate  is  soluble  in  wat 
alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  ether;  insol 
ble  in  carbon  disulphide.    The  hydrobromide 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform; 
soluble  in  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  The 
S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  introduced  the  following: 

Assay  «  Pilocarpus,  in  No.  60  powder,  t 

grammes;  Chloroform,  Ammonia  Water,  JSc 
mal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.,  Tenth-normal  bi 
phnric  Acid  V.S.,  Fiftieth-normal  Potassn 
Hydroxide  V.S.,  Cochineal  T.S.  or  Iodeos 
T.S.,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  t 
Pilocarpus  with  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  ai 
3  Cc.  of  chloroform,  and  at  oncej)ack_ 

1  According  to  the  researches  of  E.  Harnack.  p* 
carpidine  acts  upon  the  animal  organism  ln  , 
way  as  pilocarpine,  but  is  somewhat  less  poweuu  . 
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Iy  in  a  small  cylindrical  percolator,  which 
been  provided  with  a  pledget  of  cotton 
eked  firmly  in  the  neck.    Percolate  the  pow- 
slowly  with  chloroform  containing  about 
percent,  of  ammonia  water,  until  it  is  ex- 
usted,  about  100  Cc.  of  menstruum  usually 
mg  sufficient.    Pour  into  a  separator  the 
rcolate,  and  shake  it  out  with  15  Cc.  of 
rmal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  transferring  the 
aqueous  layer  to  another  separator,  and 
peating  the  shaking  out  of  the  chloroform 
ution  with  2  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  8  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Add 
acid  layer  to  the  second  sepai-ator,  and 
ain  repeat  the  shaking  out  with  10  Cc.  of 
tilled  water,  and  add  the  aqueous  liquid  to 
second    separator.     Introduce    into  the 
ond  separator  a  small  piece  of  red  litmus 
per,  add  enough  ammonia  water  to  render 
liquid  alkaline,  and  shake  out  the  liquid 
20  Cc.  of  chloroform,  drawing  off  the 
loroforniic  solution  into  a  beaker.  Repeat 
shaking  out  with  two  portions  of  15  and 
Cc.  each  of  chloroform,  and  add  the  chloro- 
ic  solutions  to  the  beaker.    Evaporate  the 
oroform  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  dis- 
the  alkaloidal  residue  in  7  Cc.  of  tenth- 
rmal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.    Add  5  drops  of 
hineal  T.S.  or  iodeosin  T.S.,  and  titrate  the 
ess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
droxide  V.S.    Divide  the  number  of  cubic 
itimeters  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hy- 
xide  V.S.  used,  by  5,  subtract  the  quotient 
>m  7  (the  7  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
V.S.  taken),  and  multiply  the  remainder 
.02,  and  this  product  by  10 ;  the  result  will 
the  percentage  of  alkaloids  contained  in  the 
ocarpus.    The  figure   0.02   represents  the 
ght  in  grammes  of  alkaloids  (mainly  pilo- 
pine)  required  to  neutralize  1  Cc.  of  tenth- 
mal  sulphuric  acid  V.S."  U.  S. 
n  essential  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0.875,  and  boiling 
een  180°  and  290°  C,  has  been  obtained 
Schimmel  &  Co.,  in  Leipsic.   {Ber.  d  Chem. 
,  April,  1888.)     The  portions  going  over 
ve  260°  C.  solidified  on  cooling,  and  yielded 
solid  hydrocarbon,  which  fuses  at  27°  to 
C  As  it  decolorizes  notable  amounts  of 
rarine  when  in  solution  in  petroleum  benzin, 
probably  belongs  to  the  olefine  series.  The 
Id  of  oil  in  pilocarpus  is  about  0.4  per  cent, 
a  later  report  (Oct.  1893)  they  give  as  a 
bable  constituent  of  the  lower  boiling  por- 
ns  of  the  oil,  dipentene,  CioHie.    The  total 
ount  of  essential  oil  varies,  according  to  the 
shness  of  the  plant,  from  0.2  to  1.1  per  cent, 
ses. — When  an  infusion  containing  sixty  to 
iety  ^  grains  of  jaborandi  is  given  to  an 
lit,  in  about  ten  minutes  the  face  and  neck 
ome^  deeply  flushed,  and  free  perspiration 
salivation  commence.    After  a  hypodermic 
ection  of  the  alkaloid,  the  symptoms  may  set 
in  six  minutes.    The  sweating  begins  on  the 
e;  both  it  and  the  salivation  are  excessively 
ofuse,  and  last  from  three  to  five  hours, 
'ere  is  frequently  nausea,   and  sometimes 


vomiting.  The_  pulse  is  generally  more  or  less 
quickened,  as  is  also  usually  the  respiration. 
After  the  sweating  has  ceased,  the  patient  is 
left  more  or  less  exhausted.  The  nasal  and 
lachrymal  secretions  are  very  generally  in- 
creased under  the  action  of  the  drug,  and 
Gubler  has  noted  diarrhoea.  There  is  some- 
times contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  even  dis- 
turbance of  vision.  These  effects  of  the  drug 
are  in  the  adult  fairly  constant,  but  subjects 
have  been  occasionally  found  who  were  not 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and, 
very  curiously,  in  Ringer's  experiments  chil- 
dren were  found  to  be  very  insusceptible,  al- 
though doses  of  sixty  grains  were  employed. 
Schwann  and  subsequent  observers  have  no- 
ticed in  the  lower  animals  that  very  violent 
intestinal  peristalsis  is  produced  by  the  drug. 
The  sweat  produced  by  jaborandi  is  often 
enormous  in  quantity  (from  nine  to  fifteen 
ounces  by  estimation).  It  is  stated  to  be  at 
first  acid,  then  neutral,  and  finally  often  clearly 
alkaline,  as  is  also  the  saliva.  Not  only  the 
aqueous  but  also  the  solid  portions  are  in- 
creased, and  the  elimination  of  urea  is  said 
especially  to  be  affected.  Usually,  but  not 
always,  when  the  drug  acts  very  moderately 
upon  the  skin  the  salivary  glands  are  but 
slightly  affected,  and  vice  versa.  The  cause 
of  the  excessive  secretion  is  a  direct  action 
upon  either  the  gland  cells  or  the  peripheral 
nerve  endings,  most  probably  upon  the  former. 
In  the  first  stages  of  sweating  the  bodily  tem- 
perature sometimes  rises,  but  it  usually  falls 
after  the  sweating. 

When  applied  to  the  eye,  pilocarpine  pro- 
duces great  contraction  of  the  pupil,  tension  of 
the  accommodative  apparatus,  and  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  nearest  and  farthest  points  of  dis- 
tinct vision,  by  a  peripheral  action.  It  is  stated 
to  produce  less  irritation  than  Calabar  bean. 

Jaborandi  is  the  most  reliable  and  powerful 
of  the  diaphoretics.  In  dropsies  it  has  been 
widely  employed,  and  certainly  is  a  most  effi- 
cient remedy.  Great  value  has  been  ascribed 
to  it  in  facilitating  the  removal  of  local  aqueous 
effusions,  such  as  occur  in  pleurisy  and  pul- 
monic oedema.  In  ureemia  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient remedy  at  our  command.  In  the  forming 
stage  of  subacute  rheumatism,  coryza,  influenza, 
and  similar  conditions,  pilocarpine  may  be  very 
useful.  In  acute  or  chronic  Bright's  disease 
it  is  of  great  value,  sufficing  in  the  one  case 
to  bring  about  convalescence,  and  in  the  other 
greatly  to  prolong  life  and  make  it  comfort- 
able. The  sweats  may  be  repeated  daily,  bi- 
weekly, or  weekly.  Recently,  the  plan  of 
giving  very  small  doses  at  short  intervals  as 
a  diuretic  has  been  strongly  commended. 

■Jaborandi  is  usually  given  in  the  form  either 
of  the  fluidextract  or  of  the  alkaloid.  The  full 
diaphoretic  dose  of  the  fluidextract  is  from 
forty  to  sixty  minims  (2.5  to  3.75  Cc),  of  a 
salt  of  pilocarpine  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
(0  01  Gra.).  When  excessive  vomiting  is  pro- 
duced by  the  drue,  it  is  better  to  administer  it 
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every  ten  minutes  in  fractional  doses.  After 
the  second  or  third  dose,  unless  contra-indi- 
cated, whisky  and  hot  water  should  be  given. 

It  has  been  proved  by  elaborate  experimen- 
tation that  in  many  of  their  actions  upon  the 
human  system  pilocarpine  and  atropine  are 
directly  antagonistic,  and  in  poisoning  by  jabo- 
randi  or  its  alkaloid,  atropine  has  the  power 
to  arrest  the  excessive  secretion  and  save  life. 
The  value  of  pilocarpine  in  atropine  poisoning 
is  not  quite  so  certain,  but  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  demand  further  trial  of  it.  Pur- 
jesz  of  Buda-Pesth,  reports  (Centralb.  fur 
Prakt.  Augenhk.,  1880)  a  case  in  which  two 
and  a  half  grains  of  atropine  sulphate  were 
said  to  have  been  taken,  and  relief,  with  final 
recovery,  was  secured  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  0.4  grain  of  pilocarpine  every  ten 
minutes  until  6.4  grains  had  been  administered. 
For  other  similar  but  less  striking  cases,  see  B. 
M.  J.,  Jan.  1887;  L.  L.,  July,  1890. 

Dose,  of  jaborandi,  from  twenty  to  sixty 
grains  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextraetum  Pilocarpi,  17.  8. 
(Br.)  ;  Tinctura  Jaborandi,  Br. 

PILUL/E. 

PILLS 

(pll'u-las) 

Pilules,  Fr.;  Pillen,  G.;  Plllole,  It.;  Plldoras,  Bp. 

These  are  globular  masses  of  a  size  con- 
venient for  swallowing.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  the  administration  of  medicines  which  are 
unpleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell,  or  insoluble 
in  water,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be  given 
in  large  doses.  Deliquescent  substances  should 
not  be  made  into  pills,  and  those  which  are 
efflorescent  should  be  previously  deprived  of 
their  water  of  crystallization.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  combine  materials  the  mutual 
reaction  of  which  may  result  in  a  change  of 
form. 

Some  substances  have  a  consistence  which 
enables  them  to  be  made  immediately  into  pills. 
Such  are  the  softer  extracts  and  certain  gum- 
resins,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to 
the  former,  and  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
to  the  latter,  will  give  them  the  requisite  soft- 
ness and  plasticity,  if  previously  wanting. 
Substances  which  are  very  soft,  or  in  the  liquid 
state,  are  formed  into  the  pilular  mass  by  in- 
corporation with  dry  and  inert  powders,  such 
as  wheat  flour,  starch,  and  powdered  gum 
arabic,  or  with  crumb  of  bread.  Powders  must 
be  mixed  with  soft,  solid  bodies,  as  extracts, 
confections,  soap,  etc.,  or  with  tenacious 
liquids,  as  syrup,  molasses,  honey,  mucilage 
or  glycerin  and  the  last-mentioned  substance 
has  been  especially  recommended  in  connection 
with  a  little  alcohol.  Heavy  metallic  powders 
are  most  conveniently  made  into  pills  with 
the  former;  light  vegetable  powders  with 
the  latter.  Mucilage  is  very  often  used,  but 
pills  made  with  it  are  apt  when  kept  to  be- 


come hard  and  of  difficult  solubility  in  th 
liquids  of  the  stomach,  and  if  metallic  sut 
stances  are  mixed  with  it  the  mass  does  nc 
work  well.    A  mixture  of  syrup  and  powdere 
gum  arabic  is  not  subject  to  the  same  ineoi 
veniences,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  tl 
formation    of    pills.    Honey  evaporated 
about  half  its  bulk  has  been  highly  recon 
mended.    Confection  of  rose  and  glucose  ai 
among  the  best  excipients,  when  the  pills  ai 
to  be  kept  long.  For  the  same  purpose  of  keej 
ing  the  pills  soft,  the  addition  of  a  small  po 
tion  of  some  fixed  oil  or  deliquescent  salt  hi 
been  recommended,  but  glycerin  is  still  bette 
Glycerin  incorporated  with  one-twenty-fifth  ( 
its  weight  of  powdered  tragacanth  is  said 
cause  pills  to  remain  soluble  for  almost  ai 
length  of  time.    The  official  mucilage  of  trag 
canth  is   an  excellent  excipient.  Martinda 
prepares  a  mass  by  heating  together  with  co 
stant  stirring  to  115.5°   C.    (240°  P.)  fi, 
parts  by  weight  of  glycerin  and  one  of  floij 
or,  when  a  very  firm  mass  is  required,  equ 
parts  of  flour  and  glycerin.    (P.       3d  se 
i.  412.)    It  has  been  objected  that  pills  ma 
with  glycerin  could  not  be  handsomely  gild 
or  silvered,  the  lustre  of  the  metal  disappet 
ing.    This  is  true,  however,  only  of  very  rece 
pills,  or  of  those  in  which  an  excess  of  glyce: 
has  been  used.    Many  powders  require  or 
water.    Such  are  all  those  which  contain  i 
gredients  capable  of  forming  an  adhesive 
viscid  solution  with  the  liquid.    Care  shot 
always  be  taken  that  the  substance  added 
not  incompatible  with  the  main  constituents 
the  pill. 

The  materials  should  be  accurately  mis 
together,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar  until  form 
into  a  perfectly  uniform  and  plastic  mass.  TI  i 
should  be  of  such  a  consistence  that  the  pi 
may  preserve  their  form,  without  being  so  ha 
as  to  resist  the  solvent  power  of  the  gast:  I 
fluids.  As  pills  frequently  become  very  ha 
by  time,  it  is  often  convenient  to  keep  t 
mass  in  a  state  fit  to  be  divided  when  want 
for  use.  This  may  be  done  by  wrapping 
in  waxed  paper,  putting  it  in  covered  po 
and  occasionally  moistening  it  as  it  becon 
dry,  or,  more  effectually,  by  keeping  it  in  gh 
or  well  glazed  jars,  accurately  closed  wi 
rubber  cloth.  The  mass  is  made  into  pills 
rolling  it  with  a  spatula,  or  with  a  flat,  smoc 
piece  of  hard  wood,  into  a  cylinder  of  pi 
cisely  the  same  thickness  throughout,  and 
a  length  corresponding  to  the  number  of  pi 
required.  It  is  then  divided  as  equally  as  pc 
sible  by  the  hand,  or,  more  accurately,  by 
machine.1    The  pills  receive  a  spherical  toi 

1  The  common  pill  machine  is  too  well  ^own 
require  description.  In  A.  J.  P,  ( xxiv.  * 
reader  will  find  the  description  of  a  rotary  pin  u 
chine,  calculated  to  prepare  large  numbers  oi  v 
in  a  short  time,  and  fn  the  same  journal  (»^  £ 
that  of  another,  which  is  considered  an  I*P™Te  p 
on  the  first.  (See  also  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  - 
Illustrations  and  description  of  pill  "Sflgftto 
making  large  quantities  of  pills  at  one  time, '  "f219. 
ington7s  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  4th  edition,  v 
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y  being  rolled  between  the  fingers.  Mialhe 
escribes  a  little  instrument  for  rolling  pills, 
imposed  of  two  circular  plates,  one  about 
2  inches,  the  other  6,  in  diameter,  the  former 
aving  a  ledge  at  the  border  one-third  of  an 
ch  high,  the  latter  with  a  similar  ledge, 
arying,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pills, 
rom  less  than  a  line  to  nearly  two  lines,  and 
•ith  a  strap  on  the  back  by  which  it  can  be 
tied  to  the  hand.  This  is  to  be  moved  in  a 
Dtary  manner  upon  the  larger  plate,  holding 
le  divided  portions  of  the  pill  mass.  (J.  P. 
3e  ser.,  xvii.  218.)  Similar  pill  rollers 
3  of  wood  are  now  in  use.  In  order  to 
revent  the  adhesion  of  pills  to  one  another, 
v  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  may 
e  placed,  it  is  customary  to  agitate  them 
th  some  dry  powder,  which  gives  them  an 
sternal  coating,  that  serves  also  to  conceal 
leir  taste.  For  this  purpose  magnesium  car- 
onate,  rice  flour,  or  starch  may  be  used, 
lagnesium  carbonate  is  sometimes  incompat- 
)le  with  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  pills, 
nd  licorice  root  is  then  preferable,  though  it 
ecasionally  becomes  mouldy  with  very  damp 
ills.  The  powder  of  lycopodium,  which  has 
een  long  in  use  in  Europe,  is  now  consider- 
bly  employed  in  this  country,  and  is  perhaps 
tie  of  the  best  substances  for  the  purpose, 
t  is  the  custom  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
tates,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to 
ive  the  pill  a  coating  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
his  is  done  by  agitating  the  pills,  prepared 
ithout  dusting  powder,  and  with  their  sur- 
ace  still  damp,  or  coated  with  a  very  small 
uantity  of  mucilage,  with  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
l  a  hollow  spherical  wooden  box  made  by 
irning  two  hemispheres  out  of  hard  wood, 
tting  each  other,  and  provided  with  a  short 
andle. 

It  was  proposed  by  Garot  to  cover  pills  with 
elatin,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  con- 
aling  their  taste  and  odor  and  counteracting 
eliquescence  or  chemical  change  from  ex- 
osure  to  the  air,  but  it  sometimes  interferes 
'ith  their  solubility  in  the  stomach.  This 
lethod  of  coating  is  largely  used  at  the  pres- 
nt  time.  One  of  the  best  machines  that  have 
een  devised  for  gelatin  coating  pills  is  that 
f  H.  Maynard  of  Chicago.  This  consists 
f  a  circular  plate  in  which  are  affixed  twenty 
ne  needles;  the  pills  are  rolled  into  depres- 
ons,  and  are  easily  impaled  on  the  points 
f  the  needles;  they  are  then  dipped  into  a 
)lution  of  gelatin,  gently  rotated,  and  allowed 
>  cool.  Another  plan,  less  effectual,  but  more 
)nvenient,  is  to  introduce  the  pills  into  a 
pherical  box,  to  drop  on  them  enough  syrup 
mply  to  moisten  their  surface,  then  to  give 
rotary  movement  to  the  box  until  the  pills 
re  uniformly  covered,  and  finally  to  add  by 
egrees  either  powdered  French  chalk,  elm 
ark,  or  some  similar  substance,  shaking  the 
°x  with  each  addition,  and  continuing  the 
•focess  until_  nothing  more  will  adhere  to  the 
uls.    The  investing  material  may  be  ren- 


dered agreeable  to  the  taste  and  smell  by  aro- 
matic additions,  if  deemed  advisable.  Calloud 
found  that  a  good  powder  for  coating  pills, 
because  little  disposed  to  attract  moisture,  is 
made  by  boiling  one  part  of  flaxseed  and 
three  parts  of  white  sugar  with  sufficient  water 
until  a  thick  mucilage  is  formed,  evaporating 
this  carefully  to  dryness,  and  then  pulverizing. 
{J.  P.  C,  xxiii.  301.)  The  same  writer  has  since 
suggested,  as  still  more  effective,  a  powder 
made  by  forming  a  mucilage  with  one  part 
of  tragacanth  and  two  parts  of  water,  pressing 
this  through  linen,  mixing  it  with  twenty  parts 
of  sugar  of  milk,  spreading  the  paste  thus 
made  in  thin  layers  to  dry,  and  then  powdering. 
The  pills  may  be  simply  moistened  with  water 
and  then  shaken  in  the  powder.  L'hermite  pro- 
posed first  to  agitate  the  pills  in  a  mortar  with 
a  little  concentrated  solution  of  gum,  and 
afterwards  to  put  them  into  a  box  containing 
dry  and  very  finely  powdered  sugar,  to  which 
a  rotary  motion  is  given.  If  the  coating  be 
not  sufficiently  thick,  the  process  may  be  re- 
peated. (/.  P.  C,  xxv.  460.)  For  a  list  of  ex- 
cipients  for  pills  by  J.  Cohn  see  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1900,  496  from  Ph.  Ztg.K  1900,  221. 

The  sugar  coating  of  pills  is  now  conducted 
upon  a  large  scale  by  manufacturers,  who  send 
immense  quantities  both  of  popular  and  of  offi- 
cial pills  into  the  market  thus  protected.  The 
process  employed  is  similar  to  that  of  the  con- 
fectioners in  coating  almonds.  After  having 
been  thoroughly  dried,  the  pills  are  put  into 
a  hemispherical  tinned  copper  basin,  which  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  moved  quickly 
backward  and  forward  with  an  eccentric 
motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  attrition 
among  the  pills.  First  a  little  very  thick 
syrup,  or  syrup  of  gum,  is  introduced  in  order 
to  give  a  thin  coating  to  their  surface,  and 
afterwards  very  finely  powdered  and  very  dry 
white  sugar  is  sifted  or  thrown  over  them,  the 
motion  being  constantly  maintained.  The 
sugar  is  fixed  by  the  moist  surface  of  the 
pills,  and  the  coating  made  compact  and 
smooth  by  the  attrition.  The  process  is  aided 
by  a  gentle  heat,  but  the  heat  must  be  guarded, 
lest  the  pills  be  much  softened,  and  thus  lose 
their  shape  and  even  discolor  the  coating. 
Dexterous  manipulation  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  process  may  succeed  thoroughly.  For 
practical  remarks  on  the  sugar  coating  of  pills, 
see  an  essay  bv  H.  C.  Archibald  in  A.  J.  P., 
1867,  p.  199,  and  by  Wm.  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  and 
T.  S.  Wiegand  in  A.  J.  P.,  1902,  32.  On  a 
larger  scale  a  copper  pill  coater  of  peculiar 
construction,  heated  by  steam  pipes  is  now 
used.  Still  another  method,  proposed  by  h. 
K  Durden,  is  to  cover  the  pills  with  collodion, 
which  completely  conceals  the  taste.  The  solu- 
tion employed  bv  Durden  had  the  sp.  gr.  0.810, 
and  two  dippings  gave  a  sufficient  coating. 
(A  J-  P-,  xxi.  183.)  It  is,  however,  yet  to  be 
determined  whether  a  coating  of  collodion 
would  yield  readily  to  the  solvent  powers  of 
the  gastric  juice.    Blanchard  covers  pills  with 
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a  solution  of  Tolu  balsam  in  ether,  but  H.  C. 
Baildon  objects  to  this,  that  it  takes  too  long 
to  dry,  and  suggests  as  a  substitute  a  solu- 
tion of  a  drachm  of  the  balsam  in  three  drachms 
of  chloroform,  which  dries  sufficiently  in 
twenty  minutes.  {A.  J.  P.,  xxix.  350.)  If  old 
and  solid  Tolu  balsam  be  selected,  it  will  be 
less  liable  to  the  objection  of  drying  slowly. 
This  balsam  is  officially  employed  in  coating 
the  U.  S.  pills  of  ferrous  iodide.  A  solution 
of  mastic  in  ether  has  also  been  used  for 
coating  pills,  and  the  white  of  egg  has  been 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  {Ibid., 
March,  1862,  137.)  Pills  are  sometimes  coated 
with  substances  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the 
stomach,  with  the  object  of  permitting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  undissolved  pill  into  the  intestines; 
for  this  purpose  keratin  coating  has  been 
largely  used.  (See  Keratin,  Part  II,  and 
Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  Fourth  edi- 
tion, p.  1232.)  Salol  has  also  been  employed, 
by  melting  it  in  an  enamelled  pan  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  C.  (132°  F.)  and  drop- 
ping in  the  pills,  rotating  until  covered,  and 
then  transferring  to  a  dry  pan,  still  rotating 
(to  prevent  adhesion)  until  cold.  For  further 
details,  see  D.  C,  1894,  123;  Ph.  Ztg.,  xxxviii. 
527. 

Pills  which  are  to  be  kept  long  should  be 
well  dried,  and  put  into  bottles  with  loosely 
fitting  stoppers  to  prevent  mouldiness.  Though 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, orders  the  mass  to  be  divided  into 
pills,  yet  it  should  be  understood  rather  as 
indicating  the  number  of  pills  to  be  made  from 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  mass,  when  partic- 
ular directions  are  not  given  by  the  physi- 
cian, than  as  requiring  the  division  to  be  made 
immediately  after  the  materials  have  been 
mixed.  It  will  be  found  convenient  by  the 
apothecary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  mass 
undivided,  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  pills  soft.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
furnishes  formulas  for  pill  masses,  using  the 
title  of  "Pilula"  instead  of  "  Massa,"  the 
title  of  the  class  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia; there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  decided 
advantage  in  selecting  a  name  for  the  class 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  that 
used  for  the  divided  pills. 

Compressed  pills  are  made  directly  from  the 
medicinal  substance  without  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
cipient.  The  drug,  if  not  already  in  granular 
powder,  is  made  so,  and  then  forced  into  pill 
shape  by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  For  cer- 
tain substances  which  are  crystalline  in  structure, 
such  as  quinine  bisulphate,  potassium  bro- 
mide, and  potassium  iodide,  and  which  have 
some  cohesiveness  and  yet  are  of  easy  solu- 
bility, the  process  is  a  good  one.  An  appa- 
ratus has  been  contrived  by  J.  P.  Remington 
for  compressing  pills  (see  16th  ed.  U.  S.  D.,  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy,  4th  ed.,  page  1233). 
It  is  made  of  cast  steel;  the  base  has  two 
countersunk  depressions  with  a  short  post  in 
the  centre  of  each,  and  a  lenticular  depression 


is  made  in  the  upper  surface  of  each  post.  A 
steel  cylinder  having  a  central  aperture  of  the 
diameter  of  the  post  is  placed  in  the  depres- 
sion, the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  plunger,  which  has  a  corre- 
sponding lenticular  depression  on  its  lower 
surface,  is  placed  on  the  powder  and  is  struck 
a  quick  blow  with  a  mallet ;  the  powder  is  com- 
pressed, and  the  pill  adheres  to  the  cylinder;1 
by  removing  the  cylinder  and  holding  it  overl 
a  box  and  tapping  the  plunger  again  lightly, 
the  pill  is  forced  out  and  falls  into  a  box. 

Compressed  tablets  are  now  used  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  being  made  by  various  manufac- 
turers with  machinery  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion; the  fact  of  their  requiring  no  excipient 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  tested,  anc 
their  permanent  character  (in  most  cases  beinj.1, 
just  as  valuable  years  after  they  were  mad<  j 
as  when  fresh)   have  caused  their  extensive 
employment.    Care  should  be  taken,  however  j 
not  to  use  them  in  those  few  cases  where  ver  j 
prompt  action  is  required,  as  the  powerful  com 
pression  to  which  they  are  subjected  render 
them  less  quickly  effective  than  the  same  dru; 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder. 

PILUL/E  ALOES.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PILLS  OF  ALOES 

(pll'u-lae  al'o-es) 

Pilula   Aloes    Barbadensls,   Br.;  Pill  of  Barbadi 
Aloes,  Pill  of  Socotrine  Aloes:  Pilules  d'Aloes  et .  c  < 
Savon,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pilules  Alogtiques  Savoneuses,  Fr. 
Aloepillen,  O. 

*  "  Purified  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  thirtee 
grammes  [or  201  grains] ;  Soap,  in  fine  pov 
der,  thirteen  grammes  [or  201  grains] ;  Wate 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hwndrt 
jnlls.  Mix  the  powders  intimately,  then  ii 
corporate  sufficient  "Water  to  form  a  mass,  a" 
divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 

"Barbados  Aloes,  in  powder,  2  ounc 
(Imperial)  or  40  grammes;  Hard  Soap  - 
powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  0 
of  Caraway,  1  ft.  drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or  2 
cubic  centimetres;  Confection  of  Roses, 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes  or  a  sufficiei 
quantity.    Mix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 

The  former  British  process  for  Pill  of  Soc 
trine  Aloes  was  the  same  except  that  Socotni 
was  substituted  for  Barbados  Aloes,  and  tl 
volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg  for  Oil  of  Caraway. 

The  soap,  in  this  formula,  not  only  serv 
to  impart  a  proper  consistence  to  the  alo( 
•but  is  thought  to  qualify  its  operation  and  ( 
minish  its  liability  to  irritate  the  rectum.  J>i 
of  the  U.  S.  pills,  containing  ten  grains  (U.' 
Gm.)  of  aloes,  may  be  given  with  a  view 
their  purgative  effect,  but  the  preparation 
usually  employed  as  a  laxative  in  habitu 
costiveness.  ,  .  j 

Dose,  one,  two  or  three  pills  at  bedtur[ 
The  British  pill  mass  is  of  very  nearly  the  sar 
strength  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
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PILULA  ALOES  ET  ASAFETID/E. 
Br. 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  AND  ASAFET1DA 

(pil'ii-la  al'g-e?  et  as-a-fet'i-dae ) 

Pilules  d'AloSs  et  d'Asefetide,  Fr.;  Aloe-  und  Asa- 
oetida-Pillen,  <?. 

A  process  for  these  pills  was  not  retained 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  ;i  the  British  pro- 
ess  is  as  follows : 

'  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  1  ounce  ( Im- 
erial)  or  20  grammes;  Asafetida,  in  powder,  1 
unce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Hard  Soap,  in 
owder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Confec- 
on  of  Roses,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes  or 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 
Pills  made  from  this  mass  are  peculiarly 
dapted,  by  the  stimulant  and  carminative 
roperties  of  the  asafetida,  to  cases  of  costive- 
ess  attended  with  flatulence  and  debility  of  the 
gestive  organs. 

Dose,  about  four  grains  (0.26  Gm.)  of  the 
lass. 

PILUL>E  ALOES  ET  FERRI.  U.  S. 

(Br.) 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  AND  IRON 

(pll'u-lae  al'o-es  et  fer'ri) 

Pilula  Aloes  et  Ferri,  Br.;  Pilula?  Italics 
igrae;  Pilules  d'Alo^s  et  de  Per,  Fr. ;  Pilula?  Alo- 
ie»  ferrate,  P.  O. :  Eisenhaltige  Aloepillen,  Aloe- 
id  Eisenplllen,  Italienisehe  Pillen,  a. 

"  Purified  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  seven  gram- 
^  [or  108  grains]  ;  Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sul- 
fate, seven  grammes  [or  108  grains]  ;  Aro- 
ahe  Powder,  seven  grammes  [or  108  grains]  ; 
onfection  of  Rose,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
ake  one  hundred  pills.  Mix  the  powders  in- 
nately, then  incorporate  sufficient  Confec- 
)n  of  Rose  to  form  a  mass,  and  divide  it 
to  one  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 
"Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate,  1  ounce 
mperial)  or  20  grammes;  Barbados  Aloes,  in 
)wder,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  grammes;  Com- 
nmd  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  3  ounces  (Imp.) 

60  grammes;  Syrup  of  Glucose,  3  ounces 
pp.)  or  60  grammes  or  a  sufficient  quantity, 
ix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 
This  pill  differs  from  the  prepai-ation  of  the 
me  name  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  the 
bstitution  of  aromatic  powder  for  the  com- 
>und  powder  of  cinnamon.  It  is  essentially 
old  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
icopceia,  was  omitted  in  the  original  British, 
d  re-introduced  and  continued  in  the  present 
ition.   The  Br.  Pharm.  1898  improved  this 

a°1  Aloes  and  Asafetida,  U.  S.  P.  1890. 
lurtned  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  nine  grammes  [or 
°.  grains]  ;  Asafetida,  nine  grammes  [or  139 
»ins]  ;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  nine  grammes  [or  139 
a|ns]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
»ared  pills.  Beat  the  solids  together  with  Water. 
nas„ toform  a  mass,  and  divide  It  Into  one  hundred 
!!»"  V.  8.  1890. 
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mass  by  substituting  exsiccated  ferrous  sul- 
phate for  the  crystallized  salt  formerly  em- 
ployed, and  by  the  use  of  syrup  of  glucose  in- 
stead of  confection  of  rose.  It  is  said  that  the 
laxative  power  of  aloes  is  increased,  and  its 
tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum  diminished,  by 
combination  with  ferrous  sulphate.  This  pill 
is  especially  adapted  to  amenorrhea  with  de- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  constipation. 
Dose,  from  one  to  three  pills. 

PILULE  ALOES  ET  MASTICHES. 

u.  s. 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  AND  MASTIC  [Lady  Webster  Pills] 

(piTii-la?  al'o-e.?  et  mas'ti-phes) 


Lady  Webster's  Dinner  Pills;  Pilules  d'Alot's 
et  de  Mastic,  Fr.;  Aloe-  und  Mastix-Pillen,  G. 

* "  Purified  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  thirteen 
grammes  [or  201  grains] ;  Mastic,  in  fine  pow- 
der, four  grammes  [or  62  grains] ;  Red  Rose, 
in  fine  powder,  three  grammes  [or  46  grains] ; 
Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  hundred  pills.  Mix  the  powders  intimately, 
then  incorporate  sufficient  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
form  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into  one  hundred 
pills."  U.  S. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  pill  the  proportion  of 
mastic  was  slightly  increased  and  "that  of  red 
rose  somewhat  diminished.  The  same  formula 
has  been  retained  in  the  8th  Revision.  Each 
of  these  pilLs  contains  about  three  grains  of  the 
solid  ingredients  and  nearly  two  grains  (0.13 
Gm.)  of  aloes.  They  are  in  imitation  of  Lady 
Webster's  dinner  pills,  and  one  of  them  may 
be  given  as  a  laxative  at  bedtime,  or  before 
a  meal.  The  mastic  has  probably  little  other 
effect  than  to  impair  the  solubility  of  the  aloes, 
and  thus  give  it  a  still  greater  tendency  to 
act  on  the  lower  bowels.1 

Dose,  one  to  three  pills. 

1  The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  aloetic  pills 
usually  called  dinner  pills  or  Lady  Webster's  pills. 
They  are  the  PiluUr  Stomachics  of  the  fifth  edition 
of  the  Paris  Codex.  1758.  Take  of  the  best  aloes  six 
drachms  ;  mastic  and  red  roses,  each,  two  drachms  ; 
syrup  of  wormwood  sufficient  to  form  a  mass,  to  be 
d'ivided  into  pills  of  three  grains  each.  Common 
svruD  may  be  used  instead  of  syrup  of  wormwood. 
One  or  two  of  these  pills,  taken  a  short  time 
before  a  meal,  or  at  night,  will  usually  produce  one 
free  evacuation.  ,  ,        .    .  . 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  has  adopted 
the  following  formulas  for  the  compound  aloetic 
preparations  commonly  called  Hooper's  and  Ander- 

S° "Hooper's  Female  Pills.— Barbados  Aloes.  8  oz. 
trov :  Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate  2  oz.  troy,  90 
grains  (or  Crystal  Ferrous  Sulphate,  4  oz  troy)  , 
Extract  of  Black  Hellebore,  2  oz.  troy ;  Myrrh.  2  oz. 

•ov  Soap.  2  oz.  troy  :  Canella,  1  oz.  troy  :  Ginger. 
1  oz  troy;  all  finely  powdered.  Beat  the  ingredients 
well  together  into  a  mass  with  water,  and  divide,  into 
pills,    each    containing    two    and    a    half  grains. 

iA«  Anderson's  ' Soots  Pills.— Barbados  Aloes.  24  oz. 
trov  Soap,  4  oz.  troy:  Colocynth  1  oz.  troy:  Gam- 
bogl'l  oz  troy:  Oil  of  Anise.  %  fiuidounce  Let  the 
aloes  colocvnth.  and  gamboge  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  :  then  beat  them  and  the  soap  with  water 
into  a  i mass,  of  a  proper  consistence  to  divide  Into 
pills,  each  containing  three  grains. 
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TilulcB  Aloes  et  Myrrhce. 
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PART  1 


PILUL/E  ALOES  ET  MYRRHCE.  U.  S. 
(Br.) 

PILLS  OF  ALOES  AND  MYRRH 

( pll'ii-lae  al'o-8?  St  myr'rhse) 

Pilula  Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  Br.;  Rufus's  Pills  ;  Pil- 
ules d'Aloes  et  de  Myrrhe,  Pilules  de  Rufus,  Fr.; 
Rufussche  Pillen,  G. 

" "  Purified  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  thirteen 
grammes  [or  201  grains] ;  Myrrh,  in  fine  pow- 
der, six  grammes  [or  93  grains] ;  Aromatic 
Powder,  four  grammes  [or  62  grains] ;  Syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  pills. 
Mix  the  powders  intimately,  then  incorporate 
sufficient  Syrup  to  form  a  mass,  and  divide 
it  into  one  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 

"  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  40  grammes;  Myrrh,  in  powder,  1 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Syrup  of  Glu- 
cose, 1%  ounces  (Imp.)  or  30  grammes  or  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  to  form  a  mass." 
Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharm  1890  pill  the  proportion 
of  myrrh  was  slightly  decreased  and  that  of 
aromatic  powder  somewhat  increased.  The 
formula  has  not  been  changed  in  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  Br.  Pharm.  1898  dropped 
saffron,  treacle,  and  glycerin  from  the  formula 
used  in  former  Pharmacopoeias,  and  substi- 
tuted for  them  syrup  of  glucose. 

This  composition  has  been  long  in  use,  under 
the  name  of  Rufus's  Pills.  It  is  employed,  as 
a  warm  stimulant  cathartic,  in  general  debility 
attended  with  constipation,  and  in  retention  or 
suppression  of  the  menses. 

Dose,  three  to  six  pills. 

PILULA  ALOES  SOCOTRIN^E.  Br. 

PILL  OP  SOCOTRINE  ALOES 

(pll'u-la  alV§s  s6c-o-tri'nae ) 

"  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  40  grammes;  Hard  Soap,  in 
powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Oil 
of  Nutmeg,  1  ft.  drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or  2.5 
cubic  centimetres;  Confection  of  Roses,  1 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes  or  a  sufficient 
quantity.    Mix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 

For  properties  and  dose,  see  Pilulce  Aloes, 
p.  952. 

PILULyE  ASAF03TID/E.  U.  S. 

PILLS  OP  ASAFETIDA 

(pll'ii-lae  as-a-foet'J-dffi) 

Pilules  d'AsefStide,  Fr.;  Asafcetida-Pillen,  G. 

*"Asafetida,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grams] ;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  six  grammes 
[or  93  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  pills.  Beat  the  solids  to- 
gether with  Water,  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  and 
divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills."  TJ.  8. 


Each  of  these  pills  contains  three  grains 
(0.20  Gm.)  of  the  gum-resin.  They  are  a  con- 
venient form  for  administering  asafetida,  the 
unpleasant  odor  and  taste  of  which  render  it 
very  offensive  in  the  liquid  state. 

Dose,  one  to  three  pills. 

PILULA  CAMBOGI/E  COMPOSITA. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  PILL  OF  GAMBOGE 

(pll'u-la  cam-bS'gl-ee  com-p6s'i-ta ) 

Pilules  de  Gomme-gutte  composees,  Fr.;  Gumml 
guttplllenmasse,  Q. 

"  Gamboge,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  25  grammes;  Barbados  Aloes,  in  powder,  ] 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Compound  Pow 
der  of  Cinnamon,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  gram 
mes;  Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Imp. 
or  50  grammes;  Syrup  of  Glucose,  1  ounc 
(Imp.)  or  25  grammes  or  a  sufficient  quantity 
Mix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 

This  is  an  active  purgative  pill,  and  may  b 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grain 
(0.32  to  1  Gm.).    The  simplified  formula 
that  of  George  Fordyce. 

PILUL/E  CATHARTICS  COMPOSITE 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  CATHARTIC  PILLS 

(pll'u-lffi  ca-thar'tj-pse  com-pSs'i-tae) 

Antiblllous  Pills ;  Pilules  cathartiques  coi 
posges,  Fr. ;  AbfUhrpillen,  (?. 

*  "  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth,  eigh 
grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360  grains] ;  Mi  i 
Mercurous    Chloride,    sixty   grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  51  grains] ;  Resin  of  Jalap, 
fine  powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains 
Gamboge,  in  fine  powder,  fifteen  grammes  [ 
231  grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  qua 
tity,  to  make  one  thousand  pills.    Mix  the  po1 
ders  intimately,  then  incorporate  a  sufficie 
quantity  of  Diluted  Alcohol  to  form  a  ma\ 
and  divide  it  into  one  thousand  pills."  U. 

This  cathartic  compound  was  first  ma 
official  in  the  second  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pb£ 
macopceia.  It  was  intended  to  combine  sma 
ness  of  bulk  with  efficiency  and  eomparati 
mildness  of  purgative  action  and  a  peculi 
tendency  to  the  biliary  organs.  Such  an  ol; 
cial  preparation  was  much  wanted  in  this  cou 
try,  in  which  bilious  fevers,  and  other  coi 
plaints  attended  with  congestion  of  the  1" 
and  portal  circle  generally,  so  much  abour 
The  object  of  smallness  of  bulk  is  acco: 
plished  by  employing  extracts  and  the  mc 
energetic  cathartics;  that  of  a  peculiar  te 
dency  to  the  liver,  by  the  use  of  calomel,  a 
that  of  efficiency  with  mildness  of  operaticj 
by  the  union  of  several  powerful  purgativi 
It  is  a  fact,  abundantly  proved  by  expenem 
that  drastic  cathartics  become  milder  by  oo:  I 
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lination,  without  losing  any  of  their  purga- 
ive  power.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  in  this  case, 
o  reconcile  the  result  of  observation  with 
)hysiological  principles.  Cathartic  medicines 
ct  on  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
nd  organs  secreting  into  it.  In  small  doses, 
-oth  the  irritation  which  they  occasion  and 
heir  purgative  effect  are  proportionately  les- 
ened.  If  several  are  administered  at  the  same 
ime,  each  in  a  diminished  dose,  it  is  obvious 
hat  the  combined  purgative  effect  of  all  will 
e  experienced,  while  the  irritation,  being 
eble  in  each  part  affected,  and  diffused  over 
large  space,  will  be  less  sensible  to  the 
atient,  and  will  more  readily  subside.  In  the 
mpound  cathartic  pills,  most  of  the  active 
urgatives  in  common  use  are  associated  to- 
ther  in  proportions  corresponding  with  their 
pective  doses,  so  that  an  excess  of  any  one 
gredient  is  guarded  against,  and  violent  irri- 
ition  from  this  cause  prevented.  The  present 
cial  process  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
.  P.  1890,  except  in  the  substitution  of  the 
sin  of  jalap  for  the  extract,  the  latter  being 
longer  official,  and  in  the  use  of  diluted 
cohol  as  an  excipient  in  place  of  water. 
,  however,  does  not  alter  the  composition, 
it  makes  a  smaller  pill.  It  is  highly  im- 
artant  for  the  efficiency  of  these  pills  that 
be  prepared  in  exact  compliance  with  the 
rections,  and  that  the  compound  extract  of 
locynth  and  the  resin  of  jalap  used  be  of 
>od  quality.  When  they  fail,  the  result  is 
erally  ascribable  to  the  substitution  of  jalap 
the  resin,  or  to  the  use  of  a  compound  ex- 
act of  colocynth  made  with  nearly  inert  scam- 
ony,  inferior  aloes,  and  insufficient  colocynth. 
altogether  badly  prepared.  (See  a  paper  by 
H.  Chas.  Klie,  A.  J.  P.,  April,  1878.) 
Each  pill  weighs  about  3  grains  (0.194  Gm.), 
contains  2.70  grains  (0.175  Gm.)  of  active 
edients.  A  single  pill  wTill  generally  be 
und  to  operate  as  a  mild  laxative.  In  a  full 
se,  the  preparation  acts  vigorously  on  the 
wels,  producing  bilious  stools,  generally  with- 
much  pain  or  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It 
iy  be  employed  in  most  instances  where  a 
isk  cathartic  is  required,  but  is  particularly 
plicable  to  the  early  stages  of  bilious  fevers, 
hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  all  those  derange- 
nts  which  depend  on  congestion  of  the  portal 
cle. 

Dose,  one  to  three  pills. 

PILULCE  CATHARTIC/E  VEGE- 
TABILES. U.  S. 

VEGETABLE  CATHARTIC  PILLS 

(pll'u-las  ca-thar'tj-cae  vgg-e-tab'}-l65) 

ihrplllenthGrtiqUeS  veg6tab,es-  Fr- ;  Vegetablllsehe 

"Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth,  sixty 
mmes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  51  grains]  ;  Ex- 
ct  of  Hyoscyamus,  thirty  yrammes  [or  1 
Me  av.,  25  grains] ;  Resin  of  Jalap,  in  fine 


powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains] ;  Ex- 
tract of  Leptandra,  fifteen  grammes  [or  231 
grains]  ;  Resin  of  Podophyllum,  fifteen  gram- 
mes [or  231  grains]  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  eight 
cubic  centimeters  [or  130  minims]  ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  pills.  Mix  the  Compound  Extract 
of  Colocynth  intimately  with  the  Resin  of 
Podophyllum,  Resin  of  Jalap,  and  Extract  of 
Leptandra,  and  then  add  the  Oil  of  Pepper- 
mint. Rub  the  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  with 
enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  render  it  plastic, 
then  incorporate  it  with  the  mixture  first  pre- 
pared, using  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Diluted 
Alcohol  to  form  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into  one 
thousand  pills."  U.  S. 

This  pill  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  formula 
for  a  cathartic  pill  without  a  mercurial.  The 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process  substituted  resin 
of  jalap  for  the  extract  and  diluted  alcohol 
for  water  as  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill 
(see  above).  The  oil  of  peppermint  and  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus  are  added  to  the  cathartics 
to  prevent  griping.  The  dose  is  three  pills, 
and  they  may  be  given  in  the  place  of  com- 
pound cathartic  pills. 

Dose,  one  to  three  pills. 

PILULA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COM- 
POSITA. Br. 

COMPOUND  PILL  OF  COLOCYNTH 

(pll'u-la  cSl-Q-cyn'thi-dis  com-p6?'i-ta ) 

Cochia  Pills  ;  Pilules  de  Coloquinte  composees,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Pilules  coehees  mineures,  Fr.;  Zusaminenge- 
setzte  Koloquinten-Pillen,  Q. 

"  Colocynth  Pulp,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  20  grammes;  Barbados  Aloes,  in  pow- 
der, 2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  grammes;  Scam- 
mony  Resin,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
40  grammes;  Potassium  Sulphate,  in  very 
fine  powder,  \  ounce  (Imp.)  or  5  grammes; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  2  ft.  drachms  (Imp.  rueas.)  or 
5  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Triturate  the  Oil  of  Cloves 
with  the  Potassium  Sulphate;  add  the  Colo- 
cynth Pulp;  mix;  add  the  Barbados  Aloes  and 
Scammony  Resin;  after  mixing  intimately  add 
the  Distilled  Water  and  beat  to  form  a  mass." 
Br. 

This  is  not,  like  the  old  London  pills  ot  the 
same  name,  merely  another  form  of  the  com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  though  containing 
essentially  the  same  materials —one  great  dif- 
ference being  that  colocynth  and  aloes  are  used 
in  substance  in  the  pill,  instead  of  in  the  state 
of  extract.  Potassium  sulphate  is  used  to  pro- 
mote the  more  complete  division  of  the  aloes 
and  scammony.  The  preparation  is  actively 
cathartic. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to 
1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami, 
Br. 
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Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami. — Ferri  Carbonatis. 


PART  I. 


PILULA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET 
HYOSCYAMI.  Br. 

PILL  OF  COLOCYMTH  AND  HYOSCYAMUS 

(pil'u-la  coI-Q-cyn'thj-dis  et  hy-os-cy'a-mi) 

Pilules  de  Coloquinte  et  d'Extrait  de  Jusquiame, 
Fr.;  Koloquinten-Bilsenkrautpillenmasse,  O. 

"  Compound  Pill  of  Colocynth,  2  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Extract  of  Hyos- 
cyamus,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes.  Mix 
to  form  a  mass."  Br. 

This  was  an  official  pill  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege. It  is  asserted  that  the  compound  pill 
and  compound  extract  of  colocynth  are  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  griping  tendency  by 
combination,  as  above,  with-  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus,  without  losing  any  of  their  purga- 
tive power. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to 
1.3  Gm.). 

PILULE  FERRI  CARBONATIS.  U.  S. 

(Br.) 

PILLS  OF  FERROUS  CARBONATE  [Ferruginous 
Pills,  Chalybeate  Pills,  Bland's  Pills] 

(pil'u-lae  fer'ri  car-bg-na'tis ) 

Pilula  Ferri,  Br.;  Iron  Pill;  Pilules  Ferrugl- 
neuses  de  Blaud,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pilules  Chalybes  de  Blaud, 
Fr. ;  Filulie  Ferri  carbonici  Blaudii,  P.  O. ;  Blaudsche 
Pillen.  0. ;  Pillole  dl  carbonato  ferroso,  It. :  Pildoras 
de  Blaud,  Sp. 

* "  Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate,  sixteen 
grammes  [or  247  grains] ;  Potassium  Carbonate, 
eight  grammes  [or  123  grains] ;  Sugar,  four 
grammes  [or  62  grains];  Tragaeanth,  in  fine 
powder,  one  gramme  [or  15.5  grains] ;  Althaea, 
in  No.  60  powder,  one  gramme  [or  15.5  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  pills.  Rub  the  Potassium 
Carbonate,  in  a  mortar,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity (about  ten  drops  each)  of  Glycerin  and 
Water,  then  add  the  Ferrous  Sulphate  and 
Sugar,  previously  triturated  together  to  a  uni- 
form powder,  and  rub  the  mass  thoroughly, 
until  it  assumes  a  greenish  color.  When  the 
reaction  has  terminated,  incorporate  the  Traga- 
eanth and  Althasa,  and,  if  necessary,  add  a  little 
more  Water,  so  as  to  obtain  a  mass  of  pilular 
consistence.  Divide  this  into  one  hundred 
pills.  These  pills  should  be  freshly  prepared 
when  wanted."  U.  S. 

"Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 150  grains  or  15  grammes;  Exsiccated  So- 
dium Carbonate,  in  fine  powder,  95  grains  or  9.5 
grammes;  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder,  50  grains 
or  5  grammes;  Tragaeanth,  in  powder,  15  grains 
or  1.5  grammes;  Syrup,  150  grains  or  15 
grammes;  Glycerin,  10  grains  or  1  gramme; 
Distilled  Water,  20  grains  or  2  grammes  or  a 
sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Syrup,  Glycerin,  and 
Distilled  Water,  previously  mixed;  add  the 
ferrous  Sulphate;  mix;  add  quickly  the  Sodium 
carbonate;  mix;  set  aside  for  fifteen  minutes, 
or  until  the  reaction  is  complete;  add  the 
Uum  Acacia  and  Tragaeanth,  and  incorporate 


thoroughly.  If  divided  into  five-grain  pills, 
each  pill  will  contain  about  1  grain  of  ferrous 
carbonate."  Br. 

In  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898  exsiccated  ferrous 
sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  replace  the 
crystallized  salts  of  the  former  authority. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  the  name  of  this  pill', 
was  changed  to  Pilulce  Ferri  Carbonatis  and 
the  Pilulce  Ferri  Compositce  of  the  U.  S.  P, 
1880  was  dropped,1  which  sometimes  led  to  s 
complication ;  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  title  was  retainet 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  as  it  would  lead  t( 
confusion  to  change  the  name  again.  It  shoulc 
be  remembered,  however,  that  "  pills  of  ferrou: 
carbonate "  no  longer  means  pills  made  fron 
Vallet's  Mass  but  Blaud's  pills.  Dunning  an< 
Hynson  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1901,  177)  prefe 
the  formula  given  in  the  footnote  for  thes 
pills.2 

These  pills  are  closely  analogous  to  the  Mit 
tura  Ferri  Composita  in  properties  and  compc 
sition.    They  form  a  good  emmenagogue  an 
chalybeate  tonic.    As  their  peculiar  advantage 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  ferrous  carbonati 
which  speedily  changes  into  the  ferric  salt  o 
exposure,  it  is  proper  that  only  so  much  of  tl 
mass  should  be  prepared  as  may  be  wante 
for  immediate  use.    They  are  sometimes  calle 
Griffith's  pills.    They  closely  resemble  Blaud 
ferruginous  pills,  made  originally  in  1831,  ar 
celebrated  in  France  as  a  remedy  in  chlorosi 
prepared  from  equal  weights  of  ferrous  su 
phate  and  potassium  carbonate,  made  into 
pilular  mass.  (See  P.  J.,  1894,  131.)   The  pil 
contain,  as  the  result  of  double  decompositio 
ferrous    carbonate    and    potassium  sulphat 
Van  de  Velde  and  Van  Melckebeke  prefer  tl 
sodium  bicarbonate  to  the  potassium  salt.  F|j 
a  brief  historical  account  of  these  pills  see 
paper  by  John  Humphrey  in  P.  J.,  1903,  64 

Dose,  from  two  to  six  pills,  to  be  taken  thr 
times  a  day. 


1  Pilulm  Ferri  Compositw,  Compound  Pills  of  Ire 
"  Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grax 
(9.75  Gm.)  ;  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  seventy-five  grax 
(4.85  Gm.)  ;  Sulphate  of  Iron,  seventy-five  grot 
(4.85  Gm.)  ;  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  me 
one  hundred  pills.  Rub  the  Myrrh,  first  with  V 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  afterward  with  the  s> 
phate  of  Iron,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  to 
beat  them  with  Syrup  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  a 
divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills."   U.  8.  -J**80-  . 

2  Ferrous  sulphate,  in  clear  crystals,  240  gra  i 
potassium  carbonate,  140  grains ;  sugar,  20  graii 
licorice  root,  powdered,  100  grains  ;  glucose,  sufflcii 
quantity  ;     the    following    directions    for  PreP° 
tion     must    be    closely    observed :    Rub  the 
rous  sulphate  into  fine  powder  with  the  sugar, 
mix  with  the  potassium  carbonate,  previously  pi 
dered ;  then  rub  these  mixed  powders  to  a  sui"< 
paste,  continuing  until  an  almost  dry  powder •  resui 
add  the  powdered  licorice  root,  and  thoroughly ■  w 
mass  with  glucose,  being  careful  to  use  sunic'eu 
the  latter.    Continue  the  working  of  mass  uiiu 
becomes  solid  and  of  good  pilular  consistence, 
especially  careful  that  it  is  kneaded  until  yu<; 
no  swelling  of  the  mass.    Roll  out  at  leisuie. 
large  amount  of  glucose  not  only  Prevents  rue  s< 
from  oxidizing,  but  also  tends  to  keep  tnem 
while,  apparently,  not  increasing  their  size. 

England's  formula  for  Blaud's  Pills  {Pi»i *■  } 

Jour£,  Jan.  28,  1899)  is  as  follows  :  M^V/g^l 

-  sulphate  24  gf 


Mass  of  feir; 

carbonate,  36  grains";  Potassium  sulphate,  24  g 
Potassium  carbonate,  4  grains:  p.owdK«2/into 
grain;  Powdered  acacia,  sufficient.  MaKe 
pills,  and  enclose  In  No.  4  gelatin  capsules. 
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PILUL/E  FERRI  IODIDI.  U.  S. 

PILLS  OF  FERROUS  IODIDE 

(pil'u-lse  fer'ri  i-6d'j-dl) 

Pilules  d'lodure  ferreux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pilules  de  Blan- 
card,  Fr. ;  Eisenjodiirpillen,  O. ;  Pillole  di  protojo- 
auro  di  ferro,  It.;  Pildoras  de  yoduro  ferroso,  Sp. 

* "  Reduced  Iron,  four  grammes  [or  62 
ains] ;  Iodine,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains]  ; 
lycyrrhiza,  in  No.  60  powder,  four  grammes 
or  62  grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  / our 
'ammes  [or  62  grains]  ;  Extract  of  Glyc- 
rhiza,  in  fine  powder,  one  gramme  [or  15.5 
rains] ;  Acacia,  in  fine  powder,  one  gramme 
or  15.5  grains]  ;  Water,  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
ther,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
imdred  pills.  To  the  Reduced  Iron,  contained 
a  small  mortar,  add  six  cubic  centimeters 
or  97  minims]  of  Water,  and  then,  gradually, 
he  Iodine  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
iquid  ceases  to  have  a  reddish  tint.  Then 
idd  the  remaining  powders,  previously  well 
riturated  together,  and  mix  the  whole  thor- 
nighly.  Transfer  the  mass  to  a  porcelain  dish, 
ind  evaporate  the  excess  of  moisture,  on  a 
vater-bath,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
nass  has  acquired  a  pilular  consistence.  Then 
livide  it  into  one  hundred  pills.  Dissolve  ten 
trammcs  [or  154  grains]  of  Balsam  of  Tolu 
u  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or  243  minims]  of 
ther,  shake  the  pills  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
f  this  solution  until  they  are  uniformly  coated, 
nd  put  them  on  a  plate  to  dry,  occasionally 
oiling  them  about  until  the  drying  is  com- 
leted.  Keep  the  pills  in  a  well-stoppered 
ottle.  Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide  should  be  de- 
oid  of  the  smell  of  iodine.  If  a  few  of  the 
ills  be  triturated  with  water,  and  the  liquid 
ltered,  the  filtrate  should  not  assume  more 
ban  a  light  blue  tint  upon  the  addition  of 
tarch  T.S.  (absence  of  more  than  traces  of 
ree  iodine)."  V.  S. 

This  process  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
hat  formerly  official.1 


Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — Wm.  R.  Warner,  Jr.'s, 
ocess.— Take  of  iodine  4634  grains  ;  iron  wire  1600 
rams;  sugar  4500  grains;  marshmallow  powder  4500 
rains ;  gum  2200  grains ;  iron  by  hydrogen  066 
rains  ;  distilled  water  3000  grains.  Place  the  iron 
ire  in  a  Florence  flask,  quart  capacity,  add  the 
*te 'v  P'ace  on  a  sand  bath,  and  gently  heat  ;  then 
cm  the  Iodine  in  such  divided  portions  as  the  reac- 
on  will  admit  of,  without  raising  the  temperature  so 
gn  as  to  drive  off  the  violet  fumes  of  iodine, 
many,  add  all  the  iodine,  and  continue  the  heat 
ntll  the  reaction  has  ceased,  and  the  liquid  shows 
o  Blue  color  with  starch  mucilage.  The  weight  of 
;?  must  be  previously  determined,  and  at  this 
™i  ft  weiSnt  of  the  contents  should  be  9234 
iik  A.  not'  suffic'ent  water  must  be  added  to 
m  S0'  Now  mix  thoroughly  together  the  gum, 
■»ar,  marshmallow,  and  iron  by  hvdrogen.  and  strain 
pon  them  the  contents  of  the  flask  ;  mix  quickly, 
?"  k°e?<J  thoroughly,  until  a  pill  mass  is  formed, 
«u  divide  it  into  three-grain  pills,  each  containing 
"e  grain  of  ferrous  iodide  (iodine,  Iron,  and  water 
j  crystallization).  The  pills,  after  being  hardened 
L5  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  covered  with  starch 
,"S?r>  may  be  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  mastic 
rarh  0r  tolu  in  a,(obol,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
■mn  *°  *ne  Auidounce.  An  extemporaneous 
f  n  ^na\inn  may  be  effected  to  a  reasonable  degree 
Penection  In  the  following  manner.    Mix  together 


The  pills  of  ferrous  iodide  were  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  revision 
of  1850.  The  present  official  pills  are  formed 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  Procter,  in  imitation 
of  Blancard's  pills  {A.  J.  P.,  May,  1860),  and 
are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  the  U.  S. 
process  of  1850,  or  by  that  of  the  British 
Pharm.  1S85.  Magnes-Lahens  especially  rec- 
ommended the  following  formula :  "  Take  of 
pure  Iodine  4.10  grammes;  Powdered  Iron 
1.90  grammes;  Powdered  Sugar  2.50  grammes; 
Powdered  Gum  Arabic  2.50  grammes;  Distilled 
Water  2.50  grammes.  Put  in  an  iron  dish  the 
Water  and  the  powdered  Iron,  add  the  Iodine 
gradually,  and  facilitate  the  reaction  by  stirring 
with  a  spatula  of  iron  and  by  warming  a 
little;  when  the  reaction  is  complete,  add  the 
Gum  and  the  Sugar,  then  heat  to  about  50°  C. 
(122°  F.),  stirring  until  the  mass  ceases  to 
drop  when  a  little  is  taken  up  on  the  spatula. 
If  necessary,  five  grammes  of  powdered  licorice 
root  may  be  incorporated  into  the  mass,  which 
is  then  to  be  rolled  into  one  hundred  pills." 
(A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  498.)  The  iodine  and  iron 
unite  directly  to  form  ferrous  iodide  in  solu- 
tion, which  is  protected  against  the  oxidizing 
influence  of  the  air  by  the  sugar  and  excess 
of  reduced  iron,  while  the  licorice  and  gum 
serve  to  give  due  consistence  and  plasticity  to 
the  pilular  mass.  The  pills  are  still  further 
protected  from  the  air  by  the  impervious  coat- 
ing of  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  readily  yields 
to  the  softening  and  solvent  properties  of  the 
gastric  liquids.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the 
pill  of  ferrous  iodide,  as  ordinarily  prepared, 
is  that  it  will  not  keep, — crumbling  by  time 
and  exposure,  and  evolving  iodine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  The 
preparation,  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  for- 
mula of  1870,  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  we 
have  seen  pills  which,  four  years  after  their 
preparation,  exhibited  no  signs  of  change. 
Each  pill  contains  about  a  grain  (0.065  Gm.) 
of  ferrous  iodide  and  two-fifths  of  a  grain 
(0.024  Gm.)  of  reduced  iron.  The  therapeutic 
uses  of  this  preparation  are  the  same  as  those 
of  ferrous  iodide.    (See  Ferri  Iodidum.) 

Dose,  one  to  three  pills. 

PILULA  GALBANI  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  PILL  OF  GALBANUM 
[Compound  Pill  of  Asafetida] 

(pil'u-la  gaTba-m  com-pos'j-ta ) 

Pilules  de  Galbanum  composees,  Fr.;  Galbanumpll- 
lenmasse,  O. 

"Asafetida,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  50  gram- 
mes; Galbanum,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  gram- 
mes; Myrrh,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes; 


thoroughlv  equal  quantities  of  sugar,  gum,  and  starch. 
Moisten  the  surface  of  the  pills  with  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  simple  syrup  and  water,  and  then  place  them 
on  the  powder  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  give  the  same 
a  centrifugal  motion,  so  that  they  may  be  equally 
coated  bv  the  moisture  of  the  syrup,  which  will  ag- 
glutinate the  particles  of  the  powder.  (£>.  C,  1884, 
p.  4-) 


PUvla  Hydrargyri  SubcMoridi  Composite. -etc. 
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mes  „r  a  anffieien  to  mass  is  uni- 

emmenaeoffue  in  cWorosw  and  hysteria. 

SoseSrom  two  to  four  pills  or  from  five  to 
twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.).1 

PILULA  HYDRARGYRI  SUBCHLORIDI 
COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  PILL  OF  MERCUROUS  CHLORIDE 

(pil'u-la  hy-drar'gy-rl  sub-ehlo'ri-dl  com-pSs'i-ta ) 

PUul*  Antimonil  Composite,  U.  S.  U^ggSg 
Pills  of  Antimony  Plummers  Klls  Pilula  c  Mer_ 
anos  Composita.  Br.  1-Sb4 ^  torn puuu.  Pilules 
curous   Chloride,    Compound   Calomel  ruu 

if^umme^Trl'piumS 
gesetzte  Calomelpillen,  G. 

"  Mercurous  Chloride,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
25  grammes;  Sulphurated  Antimony,  1  ounce 
(Imp)  or  25  grammes;  Guaiacum  Resin,  in 
powder,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Cas- 
tor Oil,  180  grains  or  10.3  grammes;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  1  ft.  drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
3  cubic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  to  form  a  mass."  Br. 

Compound  pills  of  antimony  were  dropped 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.);  the  formula  for 
this  pill  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  2  was  altered  by 
adopting  the  British  method  of  using  castor 
oil  as  an  excipient  instead  of  mucilage  of 
tragacanth;  this  change  was  of  doubtful  utility, 
the  pills  when  kept  acquiring  an  unpleasant 
odor.  The  oil  is,  however,  a  partial  solvent 
for  the  guaiac.  _ 

We  prefer  the  title  "Compound  Calomel 
Pill"  of  the  former  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
not  liable  to  any  mistake,  and  as  most  expres- 
sive of  the  quality  of  the  medicine.  The  anti- 
monial  employed,  though  under  a  different 
name,  is  identical  with  the  old  U.  S.  precipi- 
tated sulphide.  According  to  Vogel  a  reaction 
takes  place  between  the  calomel  and  the  sul- 
phurated antimony,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  antimony  chloride  and  mercury  sulphide. 
The  preparation  was  originally  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Plummer, 

1  The  TJ  S.  P.  1880  gave  the  following  formula 
for  this  preparation :  "  Galbanum,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  grains  (9.75  Gm.)  ;  Myrrh,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grains  (9.75  Gm.)  ;  Asafetida,  fifty  grains  (3.25 
Gm  )  •  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hun- 
dred pills.  Beat  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  mass, 
and  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills." 

2  Pilulw  Antimonil  Composites,  U.  S.  1890.  Com- 
pound Pills  of  Antimony,  Plummets  Pills. —  Sul- 
phurated Antimony,  four  grammes  [or  62  grains]  ; 
Mild  Mercurous  Chloride,  four  grammes  [or  b.4 
grains]  ;  Guaiac,  in  fine  powder,  eight  grammes  ipr 
123  grains]  ;  Castor  Oil,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  hundred  pills.  Beat  the  powders  together  witn 
the  Castor  Oil,  added  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  so  as 
to  form  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into  one  hundred  puis. 
7J.  8.  1890. 


who  found  it  useful  as  an  alterative,  and  upon 
whose  authority  it  was  at  one  time  much  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  ™m™r>s  Fills 
The  cognation  is  well  adapted  to  the  treaty 
ment  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  of  scaly  and 
other  eruptive  diseases  of  the  Jem  especially 
when  accompanied  with  a  syp^txe  tamt. 

Dose,  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26  to  0.5  tarn. J 
or  more,  morning  and  evening. 

PILULA  IPECACUANHA  CUM 
SCILLA.  Br. 

PILL  OF  IPECACUANHA  WITH  SQUILL 

(pU'u-la.  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hse  cum  scfl'la) 

Pilules  d'lpecacuanha  et  de  Scille,  Fr.j  Brech 
wurzel-Meerzwiebelpillen,  Of. 

Compound  Powder  of  ' 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  30  grammes;  Squill,  m 
p"owder,  1  o»»«  (Imp.)  or  10  ^ 
Lmiaeum,  in  powder  ■! J  %Z 
SrSi  1rfZm£aGmar'Tbi,  fill  contain, 

*S&*T  X  otoSn  of— o*, 
wed  adapted  to  caroaic  bronchitis  with  eithe. 
IetieantaPor  greatly  excessive 
to  the  advanced  stages  of  the  acute  oib 
offering  similar  indications.  _  gg 
Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grams  (0.32  to  u.oo 

Gm.). 

PILUL/E  LAXATIVE  COMPOSITE. 

u.  s. 

COMPOUND  LAXATIVE  PILLS 

(pfl'u-lse  lax-a-ti'vee  com-poYS-tse) 

PlluUe    Aloinl,    Belladonna,  A^llffflggawS*CiS 

mengesetzte  Laxirplllen,  O. 

*  "Aloin,  one  and  three-tenths  f^esJ° 
20  grAaS;  f^^SToT^ 

fine"  powder,  four  and  ^ 
71  grains];  Syrup,  a  SW™™J  tbe  Aloin 
make  one  hundred  pills.    Tr™gza  togethe 
Strychnine,  Ipecac,  and  Gtycyrcmza  a 
thoroughly,  so  a,  to  produce  ajmggP 
der.    Incorporate  with  this i  the 

pi/ waa  introduced  into ,U.J 
(8th  Rev.)  because  °\.^J^S  one.fifth 
United  States..  Each  pill  «°^ta^d  thirtieth 
a  grain  of  aloin,  one  hundred  ana 
a  grain  of  ^r^,  <^^^^  0f 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  one  six 
grain  of  ipecac,  and  three-fourths 
of  powdered  licorice  root. 
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Uses. — As  its  name  indicates,  this  pill  is 
Ised  as  a  laxative;  similar  pills  are  known  as 
|L.  B.  S.  pills,  lapactic  pills,  evacuant  pills. 

Dose,  one  or  two  pills  at  night. 

PILUUE  OPII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PILLS  OP  OPIUM 

( pil'u-lae  6'pI-I) 

Pilula  Saponls  Composite,  Br. ;  Compound  Pill  of 
oap;  Pilules  d'Opium,  Fr.;  Opiumpillen,  G. 

*  "  Powdered  Opium,  six  and  one-half  gram- 
mes [or  100  grains]  ;  Soap,  in  fine  powder, 
vo  grammes  [or  31  grains] ;  Water,  a  suffi- 
\ent  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  pills.  Mix 
lie  powders  intimately,  then  incorporate  suffi- 
jent  Water  to  form  a  mass,  and  divide  it  into 
le  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 
This  process  is  designated  merely  to  fur- 
tsh  a  convenient  formula  for  putting  opium 
|to  pilular  form,  preferable  to  the  mode  soine- 
les  practised  of  making  the  pills  directly 
|'om  the  unpowdered  mass  of  opium  as  found 
commerce.    The  soap  answers  no  other  pur- 
ase  than  to  give  a  due  consistence,  and  is 
jierefore  in  small  proportion.    Opium  pills 
re  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  under 
le  name  of  Pilula  Saponis  Composita  (see 
age  961).    The  object  of  giving  them  this 
[tie  is  probably  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
laming  from  the  prescription  that  the  pills 
Jntain  opium.    As  hard  old  opium  pills  are 
[metimes   preferred,    in    cases    of  irritable 
amach,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  solution, 
is  proper  for  the  pharmacist  to  keep  some 
this  state  to  meet  the  prescription  of  the 
lysician.    Of  the  pills  above  directed,  each 
fntains  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  powdered 
pium. 

\Dose,  one  pill. 

IPILUL/E  PHOSPHORI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PILLS  OF  PHOSPHORUS 

(pil'u-lae  ph6s'pho-rI) 

Pilula  Phosphor!,  Br.;  Phosphorus  Pill:  Pilules 
111  r!l0JPhore,  Pilules  Phosphorus,  Fr. ;  Phosphor- 

1  Phosphorus,  six-hundredths  of  a  gramme 
|r  0.93  grains] ;  Althaea,  in  No.  60  powder, 
grammes  [or  93  grains]  ;  Acacia,  in  fine 
Iwder,  three  grammes  [or  46  grains]  ;  Chloro- 
jrm,  Glycerin,  Water,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Ether, 
[ch,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
|&.  Dissolve  the  Phosphorus,  in  a  test-tube, 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81  minims]  of 
[Joroform,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  gentle  heat, 
facing  from  time  to  time  any  of  the  Chloro- 
[rm  which  may  be  lost  by  evaporation.  Mix 
Althaea  and  Acacia  in  a  mortar,  next  add 
Y  solution  of  Phosphorus,  then  immediately 
jterwards  a  sufficient  quantity  (about  four 
|otc  centimeters  [or  65  minims])  of  a  mix- 
pe  of  two  volumes  of  Glycerin  and  one 
mme  of  Water,  and  quickly  form  a  mass; 


divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills.  Dissolve  ten 
grammes  [or  154  grains]  of  Balsam  of  Tolu 
in  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or  243  minims] 
of  Ether,  shake  the  pills  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  solution  until  they  are  uniformly 
coated,  and  put  them  on  a  plate  to  dry,  occa- 
sionally rolling  them  about  until  the  drying  is 
completed.  Keep  the  pills  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle."  U.  S. 

"Phosphorus,  10  grains  or  1  gramme;  White 
Beeswax,  melted,  125  grains  or  12.5  grammes ; 
Lard,  melted,  125  grains  or  12.5  grammes; 
Kaolin,  115  grains  or  11.5  grammes;  Carbon 
Bisulphide,  33  minims  or  3  cubic  centimetres  or 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Piace  the  melted  Wax 
and  Lard  in  a  slightly  warmed  mortar,  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  has  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Dissolve  the  Phosphorus  in  the  Carbon  Bi- 
sulphide and  carefully  mix  the  solution  with 
the  melted  fats;  add  the  Kaolin;  mix  well 
together.  Keep  the  mixture  immersed  in  cold 
water  in  a  bottle  from  which  the  light  is  ex- 
cluded. When  dispensed,  every  three  grains 
of  the  mixture  is  to  be  incorporated  with  one 
grain  of  Gum  Acacia  in  powder;  and  the 
resulting  pills  should  be  varnished.  Phos- 
phorus Pill,  including  the  Gum  Acacia,  con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  of  Phosphorus;  hence,  is 
nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  Phosphorus 
Pill  of  the  British  Pharmacopeia  of  1885." 
Br. 

The  increasing  use  of  phosphorus  in  the 
free  state  made  the  introduction  of  phosphorus 
pills  a  necessity.  The  problem  of  preventing  the 
oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  is  believed  to  be 
solved  by  dissolving  it  in  an  excess  of  warm 
chloroform;  this  is  accomplished  in  a  stop- 
pered test-tube,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  no 
oxidation  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  chlo- 
roform vapor.  It  is  necessary  to  form  the 
mass  quickly,  so  that  the  chloroform  may  not 
all  evaporate  and  leave  the  phosphorus  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air.  Chloroform 
is  preferred  to  carbon  disulphide,  for,  although 
the  latter  is  a  better  solvent,  it  is  difficult  to 
rid  the  mass  of  the  disgusting  odor.  (See  A. 
J.  P.,  1875,  253,  254,  335,  501;  1876,  56;  1877, 
135;  1878,  584;  and  N.  B.,  1876,  189,  332;  1877, 
32;  D.  C,  1883,  180;  P.  J.,  18S3,  923.) 

Dose,  of  the  British  mass,  four  grains  of  the 
l3ss,  including  the  acacia,  will  contain  l-12th 
f  a  grain  of  phosphorus  (0.005  Gm),  and 
the  dose  is  therefore  one-half  gram  (0.032  Gm.), 
equivalent  to  l-96th  of  a  grain  (0.0007  Gm.)  of 
phosphorus.  Each  official  U.  S.  pill  contains 
about  l-100th  of  a  grain  (0.0006  Gm.)  of 
phosphorus. 

PILULA  PLUMBI  CUM  OPIO.  Br. 

PILL  OP  LEAD  WITH  OPIUM 

(pH'u-Ia  pIumTji  cum  6'pI-6) 

Pilules  d'Ac<Hate  de  Plomb  et  d'Opium.  Fr. ;  Blel- 
acetat-Opiumpillenmasse,  G. 

"  Lead  Acetate,  in  fine  powder,  36  grains  or 
6  grammes;  Opium,  in  powder,  6  grams  or  1 


mass 
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gramme;  Syrup  of  Glucose,  4  grains  or  0.7 
gramme  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  to  form 
a  mass.  This  Pill  contains  about  12$  per  cent, 
of  Opium."  Br. 

This  pill  would  be  better  left  to  extempora- 
neous prescription,  the  requisite  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  acetate  varying  in  different  cases. 
Syrup  of  glucose  has  been  substituted  in  the 
1898  revision  for  confection  of  roses,  the  latter 
being  incompatible  with  lead  acetate.  The 
mass  contains  about  six  parts  of  lead  acetate 
in  eight. 

Dose,  two  or  three  grains  (0.13  or  0.20  Gin.) 
to  begin  with. 

PILUL/E  PODOPHYLLI,  BELLA- 
DONNA ET  CAPSICI.  U.  S. 

PILLS  OF  PODOPHYLLUM,  BELLADONNA 
AND  CAPSICUM 

(pU'ft-lffi  po-do-phyl'li  bel-la-don'nse  et  cap'si-ci) 

Pilules  de  Podophyllum,  de  Belladone  et  de  Poivre 
de  Guinea,  Ft:;  Podophyllin-,  Belladonna-,  und  Span- 
iseh-Pfefferpillen,  G. 

*  "  Resin  of  Podophyllum,  one  and  six-tenths 
grammes  [or  25  grains] ;  Extract  of  Bella- 
donna Leaves,  eight-tenths  of  a  gramme  [or 
12  grains] ;  Capsicum,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, three  and  two-tenths  grammes  [or  49 
grains] ;  Sugar  of  Milk,  in  fine  powder,  six 
and  one-half  grammes  [or  100  grains] ;  Acacia, 
in  fine  powder,  one  and  sixth-tenths  grammes 
[or  25  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  Syrup,  each,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  pills. 
Triturate  the  Resin  of  Podophyllum,  Capsicum, 
Sugar  of  Milk,  and  Acacia  together  to  produce 
a  uniform  powder.  Incorporate  with  this  the 
Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  and  sufficient 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Glycerin  and 
Syrup  to  form  a  mass;  divide  it  into  one  hun- 
dred pills."    V.  S. 

This  pill  is  largely  used  and  is  based  upon 
the  formula  proposed  by  E.  R.  Squibb.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for 
the  first  time.  Each  pill  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  resin  of  podophyllum,  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  one-half  of  a  grain  of  powdered  cap- 
sicum, sugar  of  milk,  acacia,  glycerin,  and 
syrup. 

Uses.— These  pills  afford  an  excellent  means 
of  obtaining  the  laxative  effect  of  podophyllum. 
Dose,  one  to  two  pills. 

PILULA  QUININ/E  SULPHATIS.  Br. 

PILL  OF  QUININE  SULPHATE 

(pll'ii-la  qui-ni'nse  sul-pha'tis) 

Pilule  de  Quinine  Sulfate,  Fr. ;  Chininpillenmasse, 

«.;  Pildoras  de  sulfato  quinico,  Sp. 

"  Quinine  Sulphate,  30  grains  or  3  grammes; 
Tartaric  Acid,  in  powder,  1  grain  or  0.1 
gramme;  Glycerin,  4  grains  or  0.4  gramme; 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  1  grain  or  0.1  gramme. 
Triturate  the  Quinine  Sulphate  with  the  Tar- 


taric Acid;  add  the  product  to  the  previously 
mixed  Glycerin  and  Tragacanth;  make  a  mass. 
Br. 

The  reason  for  introducing  a  quinine  pil 
mass  in  the  British  Pharm.  1898  is  doubtles 
to  serve  the  convenience  of  dispensers  and  to 
save  time;  tartaric  acid  aids  in  solubility  an 
in  making  the  pills  smaller,  while  glyceri 
keeps  the  mass  from  undue  hardening. 

Dose,  two  to  eight  grains  (0.13  to  0.5  Gm, 

PILUL/E  RHEI  COMPOSIT/E.  U.  S. 
(Br.) 

COMPOUND  PILLS  OF  RHUBARB 

(pil'ii-lse  rhe'I  com-pos'i-tse) 

Pilula  Rhel  Composite,  Br.;  Pilules  de  Rhubar 
composees,  Fr.;  Rhabarber  und  Aloepillen,  O. 

* "  Rhubarb,  in  No.  60  powder,  thirtei 
grammes  [or  201  grains] ;  Purified  Aloes, 
fine  powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains 
Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  six  grammes  [or 
grains]  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  one-half  cul\ 
centimeter  [or  8  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufjicie 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  pills.  Mix  t 
Oil  of  Peppermint  intimately  with  the  powde 
then  incorporate  sufficient  Water  to  form 
mass;  divide  it  into  one  hundred  pills."  V. 

"  Rhubarb  Root,  in  powder,  3  ounces  (Imj 
rial)  or  60  grammes;  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  po 
der,  2£  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  grammes;  Myr 
in  powder,  li  ounces  (Imp.)  or  30  grammi 
Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  1$  ounces  (Imp.) 
30  grammes;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  li  ft.  drach 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  3.75  cubic  centimetres;  Syr 
of  Glucose,  2f  ounces  (Imp.)  or  55  grammes 
a  sufficient  quantity.   Mix  to  form  a  mass."  1 

This  is  a  warm  tonic  laxative,  useful 
costiveness.    If   made  in   quantity  the  p 
should  be  kept  in  loosely  stoppered  bott! 
The  use  of  glycerin  favors  the  formation 
mouldiness   through   the  attraction  of  mc 
ture,  and  it  was  replaced  in  the  formula  of 
Br.  Ph.  1898  by  syrup  of  glucose.  Rhub; 
pills  (Paulas  Rhei,  U.  S.  1890)  were  not  j 
mitted  to  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) ;  the  form, 
is  appended.1 

Dose,  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pills,  two 
four  pills,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0 
to  1.3  Gm.)  of  the  mass,  twice  a  day. 


^Pilula  Rhei,  U.  S.  1890,  Pills  of Rhufr 
"Rhubarb,  in  No.  60  powder,  twenty  9?™*™* 
308  grains]  ;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  sttc  9^nmes 
93  grains]  :  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  tomaKe 
hundred  pills.  Beat  the  powders  together  v 
Water,  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
hundred  pills."   U.  S.  1890.  ,  t 

Rhubarb  is  so  often  given  in  the  Tf  ' 

It  is  convenient  both  for  the  physician  and  tor 
apothecary  to  have  a  formula  indicating  tne  m 
of  preparing  the  pills,  as  well  as  the  quanniy 
rhubarb  to  be  contained  in  each.    Soap  ^ st°°a 


rhubarb  to  be  contained  in  eacu.  1 
test  of  long  experience  as  a  g°od„exc,P'e,n1rt  he  1 
barb.    If  made  in  quantity  the  pills  should  be  * 
in  loosely-stoppered  bottles.    We  have  found  rnu 
pills  made  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamoff u  wf 


in 

pills  made  with  compound  tinciuie  ui  ""---r  urpi 
out  other  ingredient,  to  answer  an  excellent  pu  v 
Each  pill  contains  three  grains  (0.20  (*nw 
barb. 
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ILULA  SAPONIS  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  PILL  OF  SOAP 

(pil'u-la  sa-po'nls  com-po§'j-ta) 

llules  de  Savon  composees,  Fr. ;  Seifenplllen- 
se,  Q. 

Opium,  in  powder,  \  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  \\  ounces 
lp.)  or  30  grammes;  Syrup  of  Glucose,  £ 
ce  (Imp.)  or  10  grammes.  Mix  to  form  a 
This  Pill  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
urn."  Br. 

his  pill,1  although  no  longer  official  in  the 
S.  P.,  is  useful  as  affording  the  oppor- 
ity  of  conveniently  administering  opium,  in 
lilular  and  readily  soluble  form,  in  small 
:tions  of  a  grain.  The  name  was  probably 
nded  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
One  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  opium  is  con- 
ed in  about  one  dose,  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.), 
he  mass. 

ULA  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  SCAMMONY  PILL 

(pil'u-la  scam-mo'nl-I  com-pd§'i-ta  ) 

llules  de  Scamnionee  composees,  Fr. ;  Scammo- 
aplllenmasse,  G. 

Scammony  Resin,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Jalap  Resin,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or 
grammes;  Curd  Soap,  in  powder,  1  ounce 
ip.)  or  25  grammes;  Tincture  of  Ginger, 
.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  75  cubic  centi- 
mes. Add  the  Tincture  of  Ginger  to  the 
p  and  Resins ;  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  slight 
;  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  until  the  mass 
acquired  a  suitable  consistence  for  forming 
J."  Br. 

hese  pills  are  actively  purgative  in  doses 
from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 


ILULA  SCILL/E  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  SQUILL  PILL 

(pil'u-la  scil'lae  coni-pos'i-ta) 
llules  de  SclIIe  composees,  Fr. ;  Meerzwlebelplllen- 

Squill,  in  powder,  1J  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Ginger,  in  powder,  1  ounce 
p.)  or  20  grammes;  Ammoniacum,  in  pow- 
1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes;  Hard 
Pi  m  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes; 
UP  of  Glucose,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20 
nmes  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  to  form 
ass."  Br. 

his  preparation  was  dropped  at  the  1880  re- 
»  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoposia.2 

s,aP°ni*  Composita,  U.  S.  P.  1870.—"  Take 
f„  J  ,5  ne  Powder,  sixty  grains;  Soap,  In  fine 
«er,  naif  a  troyounce.    Beat  them  together  with 

as„t0 ,form  a  PHular  mass." 
•was  Scillm  Composite,  U.  S.  1870.  Compound 
"  Take  of  Squill,   In  fine  powder, 
e  Brains;  Ginger,  In  fine  powder,  Ammoniac,  In 
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This  is  a  stimulating  expectorant  compound, 
depending  for  its  virtues  chiefly  on  the  squill, 
and  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis. From  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65 
Gm.)  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  mass  should  be  freshly  made  when  wanted, 
as  the  squill  which  it  contains  is  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  keeping. 

PIMENTA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PIMENTA  [Allspice,  Pimento] 

(pj-mSn'ta ) 

"  The  dried,  nearly  ripe  fruit  of  Pimenta 
officinalis  Lindley  (Fain.  Myrtacece) "  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  full-grown  unripe  fruit  of  Pimenta 
officinalis,  Lindl."  Br. 

Semen  Amomi,  Piper  Jamalcense  ;  Pimento,  Allspice, 
Jamaica  Pepper ;  Piment  de  la  Jamaique,  Toute- 
epice,  Poivre  de  la  Jamaique,  Fr.;  Englisches  Ge- 
wiirz,  Neugewiirz,  Nelkenpfeffer,  G.;  Plmenti,  It. ; 
Pimienta  de  la  Jamaica,  Sp. 

Pimenta  officinalis,  Lindl.  B.  &  T.  Ill; 
Myrtus  Pimenta,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  973 ; 
Eugenia  Pimenta,  De  Cand.  Prodom.  iii.  285; 
Pimenta  officinalis,  Berg,  in  Engler  and  Prantl. 

This  is  a  beautiful  tree,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  much  branched  above, 
and  covered  with  a  very  smooth  gray  bark.  Its 
dense  and  ever-verdant  foliage  gives  it  at  all 
times  a  refreshing  appearance.  The  leaves, 
which  are  petiolate,  vary  in  shape  and  size, 
but  are  usually  about  four  inches  long,  elliptical, 
entire,  blunt  or  obtusely  pointed,  veined,  and  of 
a  deep  shining  green  color.  The  flowers  are 
small,  without  show,  and  disposed  in  panicles 
upon  trichotomous  stalks,  which  usually  termi- 
nate the  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  spherical 
berry,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
when  ripe  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  black  or 
dark  purple  color.  The  tree  exhales  an  aro- 
matic fragrance,  especially  during  the  Summer 
months,  when  in  flower. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  and  is  abundant  in  Jamaica, 
whence  its  fruit  received  the  name  of  Jamaica 
pepper.  The  allspice  plant  is  cultivated  in 
Central  America  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
but  more  than  half  the  supply  to  the  United 
States  comes  from  Jamaica,  where  the  tree  is 
so  abundant  as  to  form  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts whole  forests,  and  to  require  no  further 
cultivation  than  the  clearing  out  of  the  under- 
brush. The  berries  are  gathered  after  having 
attained  their  full  size,  but  while  yet  green, 
and  are  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  When  suffi- 
ciently dry,  they  are  put  into  bags  and  casks 
for  exportation.  The  fruits  of  four  other 
species  of  the  genus  Pimenta,  found  in  Vene- 
zuela, Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  em- 
ployed in  their  native  countries  as  spices. 

fine  powder,  each,  twenty-four  grains;  Soap.  In  fine 
powder,  thirty-six  grains  ;  Syrup, .a  ?«^n*  .?"°J*''f- 
Mix  the  powders  together  ;  then  beat  them i  w  th  Syrur 
so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  Into 
twenty-four  pills."  U.  S.  1870. 
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Properties. — The  berries,  as  they  reach  us,  are 

of  different  sizes,  usually  about  as  large  as  a 
small  pea,  5  to  7  Mm.  in  diameter,  round, 
wrinkled,  crowned  with  the  short,  four-parted 
calyx  or  its  remnants  and  a  short  style,  brown- 
ish or  brownish  gray,  and  when  broken  present 
two  cells,  each  containing  a  black  hemispherical 
or  reniform  seed.  They  have  a  fragrant  odor, 
thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Hence  the  name  of 
allspice,  by  which  they  are  best  known  in  this 
country.  Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent, and  slightly  astringent.  They  impart  their 
flavor  to  water,  and  all  their  virtues  to  alcohol. 
The  infusion  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper.  They  are  officially  described  as 
follows :  "  Subglobular,  5  to  7  Mm.  in  diame- 
ter, crowned  with  a  short,  4-parted  calyx  and 
a  short  style,  or  their  remnants ;  externally  dark 
brown ;  pericarp  brittle,  about  1  Mm.  thick, 
glandular-punctate;  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  reddish-brown,  plano-convex,  slightly 
reniform  seed;  odor  and  taste  peculiarly  and 
agreeably  aromatic."  U.  S.  They  yield  a  vola- 
tile oil  by  distillation  having  the  sp.  gr.  of 
from  1.04  to  1.05  at  15°  C.  (See  Oleum 
Pimenta.)  Bonastre  obtained  from  them  a 
volatile  oil,  a  green  fixed  oil,  a  fatty  substance 
in  yellowish  flakes,  tannin,  gum,  resin,  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar,  coloring  matter,  malic  and  gal- 
lic acids,  saline  matters,  moisture,  and  lignin. 
The  green  oil  has  the  burning  aromatic  taste 
of  pimenta,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  acrid 
principle.  Upon  this,  therefore,  together  with 
the  volatile  oil,  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
berries  depend,  and,  as  these  two  principles 
exist  most  largely  in  the  shell  or  cortical  por- 
tion, this  part  is  most  efficient.  According  to 
Bonastre,  the  shell  contains  10  per  cent,  of  the 
volatile  and  8  of  the  fixed  oil,  the  seeds  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  2.5  of  the  latter. 
Berzelius  considered  the  green  fixed  oil  of  Bon- 
astre as  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed 
oil,  and  perhaps  a  little  chlorophyll.  Dragen- 
dorff  in  1871  announced  the  existence  of  an 
alkaloid  in  allspice.  It  is  present  in  exceedingly 
small  quantity,  and  has  somewhat  the  odor  of 
conime.  W.  W.  Abell  obtained  from  448  Gm. 
of  pimenta  leaves  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil  resembling  oil  of  bay;  he  also  found 
tannic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  163.)  A  conven- 
tion of  hygiemsts  at  Vienna  decided  that 
ground  allspice  should  not  yield  more  than  6 
per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  not  more  than  0.5 
per  cent,  should  be  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pimenta  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the 
larger  and  less  aromatic  berries  of  the  Mexican 
Myrtus  Tobasco,  Mocino. 

Uses — Pimenta  is  an  aromatic  spice,  used  in 
medicine  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  tonics  and 
purgatives^  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases 
attended  with  much  flatulence.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  largely  employed  as  a  condiment 
than  as  a  medicine. 

Dose,  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65  to  2.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep — Aqua  Pimentre,  Br. 


PIPER.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PEPPER  [Black  Pepper] 

(pi'per) 

"  The  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum 
Linne  (Fam.  Piper acece) ."  U.  S.  "The  driecj: 
unripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum,  Linn."  Br. 

Piper  Nigrum,  Br.;  Common  Pepper;  Poiyre  noir;, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Poivre,  Fr. ;  Schwarzer  Pfeffer,  Q.;  Pep, 
nero,  It. ;  Pimienti  negra,  Sp.;  Fifil  usw'ud,  Arab.' 
Lada,  Malay;  Maricha,  Jav.;  Saltan,  Palembang. 

Piper  nigrum,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  28;  Willd 
Sp.  Plant,  i.  159 ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot 
ii.  38,  pi.  83;  B.  &  T.  245.— The  pepper  vine  i 
a  perennial  plant,  with  a  round,  smooth,  wood; 
articulated  stem,  swelling  near  the  joint: 
branched,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
more  in  length.  The  leaves  are  entire,  broa 
ovate,  acuminate,  seven-nerved,  coriaceous,  vei 
smooth,  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  attached  \ 
strong  sheath-like  footstalks  to  the  joints  of  tl 
branches.  The  flowers  are  small,  whitish,  se 
sile,  covering  thickly  a  cylindrical  spadix,  at 
succeeded  by  globular  berries,  which  are  n 
when  ripe 

The  plant  grows  wild  in  Cochin-China  ai 
various  parts  of  India.  It  is  cultivated  on  t 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacc 
in  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Phili 
pines,  Japan,  and  many  other  places  in  t 
East;  also  to  some  extent  in  the  West  Indi 
The  best  pepper  is  affirmed  to  be  produced 
Malabar,  but  Europe  and  America  derive  tb 
chief  supplies  from  Sumatra  and  Java.  T 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  s'd 
ported  by  props,  or  trees  planted  for  the  pi 
pose,  upon  which  it  is  trained.  In  three 
four  years  from  the  period  of  planting, 
begins  to  bear  fruit.  The  plant  sometimes 
gins  to  bear  as  early  as  the  first  year  af 
planting,  increases  in  its  yield  to  the  fifth 
sixth  year,  when  it  produces  eight  or 
pounds,  and  begins  to  lose  its  productiven 
about  the  fifteenth  year.  The  berries  are  ga 
ered  as  soon  as  one  is  seen  to  turn  red, — i 
before  they  are  all  perfectly  ripe, — and  ur 
being  dried,  become  black  and  wrinkled.  1' 
greatest  production  is  in  Sumatra,  and 
ports  of  export  are  principally  Singapore 
Penang,  the  Malabar  pepper  coming  from  Te 
cherry.  Our  imports  are  principally  throi 
England,  and  not  direct,  and  it  seems  that 
England,  at  least,  it  is  customary  to  mix  p 
pers  of  different  origin  in  grinding,  tak 
Malabar  for  weight,  Penang  for  strength,  i 
Sumatra  for  color.  {Bulletin  V.  S.  Dept. 
Agric,  No.  13,  1887.)  The  importations  of 
ground  black  and  white  pepper  for  the  j 
1902  were  16,046,179  lbs. ;  for  1903,  21,832, 
lbs.;  for  1904,  18,615,186  lbs.  Owing  to 
widespread  cultivation  of  pepper  a  large  ni 
ber  of  varieties  exist;  these  receive  their  nai. 

Fo]f 


from  the  place  of  their  production 
description  of  the  most  important  of  these 
rieties  with  the  percentage  of  active  constitu* 
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:ontained  in  each,  see  J.  W.  Gladhill,  A.  J.  P., 
^eb.  1904;  also   Blyth,   Foods:   their  Com- 
position and  Analysis. 
White  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry,  deprived  of 
part  of  its  pericarp  by  maceration  in  water 
nd  subsequent  friction,  and  afterwards  dried 
i  the  sun.   It  occurs  as  yellowish  more  or  less 
roken  grains  with  a  smooth  shiny  surface,  con- 
isting  of  the  perisperm  alone,  the  episperm 
aving  been  removed.    It  is  sold  in  the  market 
ither  as  a  whole  white  pepper  or  as  broken 
hite  pepper;  the  whole  peppers  are  very  likely 
have  some  of  the  perisperm  or  hull  remain- 
The  removed  hull  is  sold  separately;  it 
>rms  a  light  to  dark  brown  powder,  with  a 
ry  pungent  odor  and  taste  and  contains  large 
ounts  of  the  oleoresin  of  pepper,  but  accord- 
to  Gladhill  no  piperine.   The  hulls  are  some- 
es  sold  mixed  with  broken  white  pepper, 
liis  mixture  contains  more  oleoresin  and  less 
perine  than  does  the  pure  pepper;  the  per- 
ntage  of  the  two  active  constituents  varying 
cording  to  the  percentage  of  drugs  in  the  mix- 
White  pepper  is  much  less  pungent  but 
re  aromatic  than  black  pepper. 
iper  longum,  L.   (Chavica  longum,  Miq.), 
ers  from  its  congeners  in  having  its  lower 
es  cordate,  petiolate,  from  five-  to  seven- 
rved,  its  upper  oblong-cordate,  sessile,  and 
nerved;  its  flowers  in  dense,  short,  terminal, 
nearly  cylindrical  spikes  and  its  fruit,  con- 
ting  of  very  small  one-seeded  berries  or 
uns,  embedded  in  a  pulpy  matter.    It  is  a 
ive  of  Southeastern  Asia,  and  is  produced 
mdantly  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  Hin- 
an.   The  fruit  is  green  when  immature, 
becomes  red  as  it  ripens.    It  is  gathered 
the  former  state,  as  it  is  then  hotter  than 
en  perfectly  ripe.    The  whole  spike  is  taken 
m  the  plant,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Long 
iper,  as  the  fruit  is  called,  is  cylindrical,  an 
or  more  hi  length,  indented  on  its  surface, 
dark-gray  color,  a  weak  aromatic  odor,  and 
ungent  fiery  taste.    Dulong  found  its  chem- 
composition  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that 
lack  pepper.  Like  that,  it  contains  piperine, 
ncrete  oil  or  soft  resin  upon  which  its  burn- 
acrimony  depends,  and  a  volatile  oil  to  which 
robably  owes  its  odor.    Its  medicinal  vir- 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  black 
per,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  spice,  and  is 
om  used.  West  African  or  Ashantee  Pepper 
he  fruit  of  P.  Clusii,  C.  DC,  which  grows 
ndantly  m  tropical  Africa.   It  does  not  come 
W  estern  commerce,  although  much  used  in 
Ica-    The  berry  is  described  as  resembling 
o,  but  less  rugose,  and  with  a  more  slender 
'eel,  and  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  black 
Per.   Stenhouse  found  piperine  in  this  va- 
'  °f  pepper. 

mi  Pepper  is  a  fruit  yielded  by  the  Piper 
whom,  Heckel,  of  Upper  Guinea.  The  ber- 
which  grow  in  cylindrical  clusters,  are  small, 
tosh-brown,  ovoidal,  with  a  cubeb-like  ped- 
■*  their  base.  Their  powder  is  very  aro- 
lc>  with  an  especially  pleasant  taste.  They 


have  been  found  by  A.  Barille  to  contain  4.5 
per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  and  3.7  per  cent,  of 
piperine.    (J.  P.  C,  106,  1903.) 

Properties.— The  dried  berries  are  4  to  5  Mm. 
in  diameter,  externally  blackish,  reticulated, 
and  wrinkled,  internally  whitish,  hollow,  and 
with  an  undeveloped  embryo,  of  an  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  almost  fiery  taste. 
They  are  officially  described  as  "  nearly  globus 
lar,  4  to  5  Mm.  in  diameter,  externally  brown- 
ish or  grayish-black;  pericarp  thin,  coarsely 
wrinkled,  enclosing  a  single  whitish,  more  or 
less  imperfectly  developed  seed;  odor  strong, 
penetrating,  provoking  sneezing;  taste  aromatic 
and  very  pungent.  The  starch  grains  present 
in  the  powder  are  nearly  spherical  and  about 
0.002  Mm.  in  diameter;  ash  not  more  than  7 
percent."  U.  S.  They  yield  their  virtues  par- 
tially to  water,  entirely  to  alcohol  and  ether. 
Pelletier  found  them  to  contain  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple called  piperine,  an  acrid  concrete  oil  or 
soft  resin  of  a  green  color,  a  balsamic  volatile 
oil,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  a  colored 
gummy  substance,  an  extractive  matter,  like 
that  found  in  leguminous  plants  capable  of 
being  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  starch, 
a  portion  of  bassorin,  tartaric  and  malic  acids, 
lignin,  and  various  salts.  (See  Piperina.)  Wil- 
liam Johnston  (Konig's  Nahrungs-  und  Genuss- 
mittel,  3d  ed..  Bd.  i.  1040)  finds  that  piperi- 
dine,1  CsIIiiN,  is  an  invariable  constituent  of 
pepper  in  amounts  varying  from  0.21  to  0.77 
per  cent.    (See  p.  965.) 

The  taste  and  medicinal  activity  of  pepper 
depend  mainly  on  the  concrete  oil  or  resin,  and 
on  the  volatile  oil.  The  concrete  oil  is  of  a 
deep  green  color,  very  acrid,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  volatile  oil  is  limpid, 
colorless,  becoming  yellow  by  age,  of  a  strong 
odor,  and  of  a  taste  less  acrid  than  that  of  pep- 
per itself.  Its  formula  is  C10H16,  and  it  forms 
a  liquid  but  not  a  solid  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  According  to  Weigle  (Ap.  Ztg., 
1S93,  626),  pepper  contains,  besides  cellulose, 
starch,  and  coloring  matter, — 1.  Volatile  oil, 
smelling  strongly  of  pepper,  but  without  pun- 
gency; 2.  A  thick  oil,  tasteless  and  nearly 
odorless ;  3.  Odorless  piperine  whose  solutions 
possess  the  pungency  of  pepper.  Weigle  be- 
lieves that  in  the  fresh  fruit  the  volatile  oil 
acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  piperine  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  their  pungency. 


1  According  to  the  experiments  of  E.  W.  Tunni- 
cliffe  (Cb.  Phys.,  1897),  the  injection  of  from  0.01 
to  0.02  Gm.  of  the  piperidine  chloride  will  produce 
in  a  cat  of  about  three  kilogrammes'  weight  an 
enormous  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  due  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  blood  paths.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  investigations  of  U.  Moore  and  It.  Row  (Jotirv. 
Physiol..  London,  1898),  who  find  that  piperidine  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  the  intra-muscular  part  of  the 
motor  nerve",  and,  while  slowing  the  heart,  increases 
enormously  the  arterial  pressure  chiefly  by  causing 
a  constriction  of  the  arterioles  by  an  action  upon 
the  peripheral  ganglia,  in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  re- 
sembling in  its  physiological  effects  coniine  and  nico- 
tine. The  authors'  believe  that  this  similarity  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  reduced  pyridine  ring  in  each 
molecule,  and,  further,  that  the  intensification  of  the 
action  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  an  organic 
radical  as  a  side  group  into  this  ring. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  commercial 
peppers  made  by  Blyth  (Foods:  their  Com- 
position and  Analysis,  5th  ed.,  1903,  p.  496). 

For  a  paper  on  commercial  peppers  by  J.  W. 
Gladhill  see  A.  J.  P.,  1904,  71. 

Adulterations. — On  account  of  its  extensive 
use  as  a  condiment,  pepper  has  been  largely 
adulterated,  especially  when  sold  in  the  form  of 
a  powder.  Grapestones,  olivestones,  cocoanut 
shells  and  various  other  substances  have  been 
freely  used  as  a  mixture  with  the  true  black 
pepper.  They  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope 
with  more  or  less  ease.  See  P.  J.,  lxxi,  269; 
P.  J.,  June,  1890;  Bull.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, No.  13,  Part  II,  pp.  183,  1887 ;  A.  J.  P., 
1887,  146;  but  when  pepper  has  been  adul- 
terated to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fraud  is  best  made  by  determining 
the  proportion  of  ash,  of  ether  extract  and  of 
pipeline  present.  The  ash  should  never  be  above 
6.5  per  cent,  for  black  and  3  per  cent,  for  white 
pepper ;  the  ether  extract  should  be  between  7.5 . 
and  10  per  cent,  for  black  and  6  to  9  per  cent, 
for  white  pepper.  Piperine  should  be  present 
in  from  5,5  to  9  per  cent,  in  good  black  pepper. 
The  amount  of  oleoresin  in  any  pepper  can 
readily  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  weight 
of  piperine  from  that  of  the  mixture.  Penang 
pepper  is  sometimes  made  to  resemble  the  higher 
priced  white  peppers  by  coating  the  grains  with 
an  earthy  matter  (lime  or  clay).  According  to 
A.  Mennechet,  the  fruits  of  Myrsine  africana 
and  of  Embelia  Ribes  may  sometimes  be  de- 
tected in  the  powder  of  pepper  by  extracting 
with  ether  and  adding  a  little  water,  followed 
by  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  when  after  shak- 
ing, a  deep  lilac-red  color  will  appear  in  the 
aqueous  layer.   (/.  P.  C,  xiv.  587.) 

Uses. — Black  pepper  is  a  warm  carminative 
stimulant,  capable  of  producing  general  ar- 
terial excitement,  but  acting  with  greater  pro- 
portional energy  on  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  has 
been  used  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine.  Its 
chief  medicinal  application  is  to  excite  the  lan- 
guid stomach  and  correct  flatulence.  It  was 
for  years  occasionally  administered  for  the  cure 
of  inter -mittents,  but  its  employment  for  this 
purpose  had  passed  from  the  profession  to  the 
laity,  till  a  few  years  since  revived  by  an 
Italian  physician,  to  be  again  consigned  to  for- 
getfulness.  Piperine  has  also  been  employed  in 
the  same  disease,  and  has  even  been  thought 


superior  to  quinine  sulphate,  but  experience  has 
not  confirmed  this  favorable  opinion.  That,  in 
its  impure  state,  when  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
the  acrid  principle,  it  will  occasionally  cure 
intermittens,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
comparable  to  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  and 
is  certainly  less  active  than  the  official  oleoresir; 
of  pepper.  In  intermittent  fever,  pepper  maj 
be  found  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  more  power  ; 
ful  febrifuge.  It  may  be  given  whole  or  ii 
powder,  but  is  more  energetic  in  the  latter  state  i 

Dose,  of  pepper,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.3'j 
to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Piperis,  Br.;  Oleoresin; 
Piperis,  V.  8.;  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus,  Br. 

PIPERINA.  U.  S. 

PIPERINE  [Plperin,  Plperinum,  Pharm.  1890] 

(pl-pe-rl'na) 

Ci7Hi9N03=:  283.04 

"A  feebly  basic  substance  [CHa02.C«Hs.CB 
CH.CHiCH.CON.CeHio]  obtained  from  Pej 
per  and  other  plants  of  the  Piperacece."  U. 

Piperine,  Fr.j  Piperin,  O. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  official  title 
this  principle  has  been  changed  in  the  U.  S. 
(8th  Rev.)  to  "  Piperina,"  thus  restoring  it 
the  class  of  alkaloids.    It  has  never  bei 
claimed  by  chemists  that  piperine  had  all  t! 
properties  of  the  alkaloids  as  a  class;  it  w 
described  as  a  "  principle  of  feebly  alkaloid 
power "  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  and  this  vi( 
has  been  retained  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 

Piperine  was  discovered  by  GDrsted  of  Cope 
hagen,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  active  pri 
ciple  of  pepper.    Pelletier,  however,  denied 
medicinal  activity,  and  ascribed  all  theeffet 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  it  to 
portion  of  the  acrid  concrete  oil  with  which 
is  mixed  when  not  very  carefully  prepared, 
is  obtained  by  treating  pepper  with  alcoh 
evaporating  the  tincture  to  the  consistence 
an  extract,  submitting  the  extract  to  the  acti 
of  an  alkaline  solution  by  which  the  oleaginoi 
matter  is  converted  into  soap,  washing  the  i 
dissolved  portion  with  cold  water,  separati 
the  liquid  by  filtration,  treating  the  matter  h 
on  the  filter  with  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  so 
tion  thus  obtained  to  evaporate  spontaneou 
or  by  a  gentle  heat.    Crystals  of  piperine  i 


Hygroscopic 

Piperine 
in  Pepper 
dried  at 
100°'  C. 

Resin  in 

Aqueous 
Extract  in 

Ash  in  Pepper  dried  i 
100°  C. 

Moisture. 

Pepper 
dried  at 
100°  C. 

Pepper 
dried  at 
100°  C. 

Soluble  in 
Water. 

Total. 

Penang  

Tellicherry  . 
Sumatra  . 
Malabar  .  . 

White  Pepper  (commercial) 
Long  Pepper  .... 

Per  cent. 
9.53 
12.90 
10.10 
10.54 
11.66 
10.30 

Per  cent. 
5.57 
4.67 
4.70 
4.63 
4.60 
5.60 
1.80 

Per  cent. 
2.08 
1.70 
1.74 
1.74 
1.70 
2.05 
0.80 

Per  cent. 
18.33 
16.50 
17.59 
20.87 
18.17 

16!82 

Per  cent. 
2.21 
3.38 
2.62 
3.45 
2.53 
0.56 
4.47 

Per  cen 

4.18 
5.77 1 
4.31 1 
6.19 » 
4.77 
1.12 
8.30 
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eposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  alternate 
olution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallization, 
iperine  may  be  regarded  as  a  piperidine,  Cs 
I11N,  in  which  one  H  is  replaced  by  the  radical 
f  piperic  acid,  thus :  C6H10N.C12H9O3.  Piper- 
le  does  not  yield  salts  with  acids.  (Buchner's 
eues  Rep.;  A.  J.  P.,  Oct.  1876.)  Riigheimer 
J.  P.,  Aug.  1882,  397)  has  regenerated 
iperine  by  the  union  of  piperidine  and  the 
lloride  of  the  radical  of  piperic  acid,  thus 
aking  pipeline  artificially.  The  properties  of 
ds  artificial  principle  are  identical  with  those 
the  natural  piperine.1 

Piperidine  is  a  powerful  volatile  alkaloid, 
luble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol, 
d  forming  crystalline  salts  with  acids.  It  is 
e  of  the  decomposition  products  of  piperine 
d  is  of  great  chemical  interest  as  being  a 
nple  derivative  of  pyridine,  CsHsN,  which 
ems  to  underlie  the  molecular  structure  of  so 
my  alkaloids.  Piperidine  is  hexahydropyri- 
le,  CsHiiN,  and  can  be  easily  obtained  from 
xidino  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
d,  or  when  sodium  acts  upon  the  alcoholic 
ution.  Conversely,  piperidine  can  be  changed 

0  pyridine  when  sulphuric  acid  at  300°  C.  or 
itle  oxidizing  agents  act  upon  it.    Coniine,  it 

1  be  remembered  (see  Conium),  has  been 
)wn  synthetically  to  be  a  normal  propyl- 
>eridine. 

properties. — When  perfectly  pure,  piperine 
in  colorless  transparent  crystals,  without 
te,  with  no  perceptible  action  on  litmus 
per,  and  fusible  at  128°  to  129.5°  C.  (202.4° 
265°  F.)  (Riigheimer,  A.  J.  P.,  Aug.  1882, 
397),  capable  of  being  sublimed  under  favor- 
circumstances  in  perfect  crystals  (Wad- 
ton,  P.  J.,  March,  1868,  p.  415),  insoluble 
old  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water 
eh  deposits  it  upon  cooling,  soluble  in  alco- 
ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  still  more  readily 
jlilorofoi-m,  benzene,  and  petroleum  benzin, 
imposed  by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
sulphuric  becoming  of  a  blood-red  color, 
nitric  first  of  a  greenish-yellow,  then 
age,  and  ultimately  red.  As  ordinarily  pro- 
"  d,  the  crystals  are  yellow.    Piperine  is  gen- 


si 


feliotropin.    (Piperonal. )—  This    interesting  sub- 
ce,  although    used   almost   exclusively    in  per- 
ry'  ha,s,.been  recommended  by  Fragganl  (Ph.  Gen- 
•  .  xxvlii.  253)  as  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic. 
iay  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  piperic  acid, 
*  T8,  .  p'Perine  is   made   to   yield  potassium 
ate  by  boiling  it  for  twenty-four  hours  with  an 
Part  Of  potassium  hydroxide  and  5  parts  of  alco- 
inls  is  then  dissolved  in  from  40  to  50  parts  of 
TOtei,  and  the  hot  solution  slowly  mixed,  under 
■ant  stirring,  with  a  solution  of  2  parts  (that  is, 
tne  weight  of  the  sodium  piperate)  of  potas- 
permanganate.    The  resulting  magma  is  put  on 
ramer  and  repeatedly  washed  with  hot  water, 
f"  ,no  'onger  has  the   characteristic   odor  of 
tropm   The  united  liquids  are  now  distilled,  and 
tne  first  portions  of  the  distillate  which  are 
rea  separately,  the  larger  portion  of  the  helio- 
ei  n„  L  ratb<ir  P'Peronal   (C«H0O3)   separates,  on 
b  not.     "ysta's  ;  the  remainder  may  be  obtained 
\   mfi  the  distillate  with  ether.   (Chem.  Ztg.. 
■>    inis  piperonal  is  the  aldehyde  of  piperonyiic 
coH3(COOH)°>CH2,  which,  as  the  formula  In- 

ortr!?T^e*,methylene  ester  of  protocatechuic  acid, 
LUOH(OH),.    See  also  Schim.  Rep.,  1903,  133. 


erally  believed  to  be  a  weak  alkaloid  of  the 
formula  C17H19NO3.  When  boiled  with  strong 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  heated  with 
soda-lime  it  is  converted  into  piperic  (piper- 
inic)  acid,  C12H10O4,  and  piperidine,  CsHnN. 

It  is  officially  described  as  "  colorless  or  pale 
yellowish,  glistening,  monoclinic  crystals,  odor- 
less, permanent  in  the  air,  and  containing  no 
water  of  crystallization.  When  put  into  the 
mouth,  it  is  at  first  tasteless,  but  on  prolonged 
contact  it  develops  a  sharp,  biting  taste.  It  is 
optically  inactive.  Insoluble  in  water;  soluble 
in  15  parts  of  alcohol,  36  parts  of  ether,  and 
in  1.7  parts  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
soluble  in  4.4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140° 
F.).  It  melts  at  130°  C.  (266°  F.).  Upon 
ignition,  it  emits  alkaline  vapors,  and  is  com- 
pletely consumed.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  neu- 
tral to  litmus  paper.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
Piperine  with  the  formation  of  a  blood-red 
color,  which  disappears  on  dilution  with  water. 
On  heating  1  Gin.  of  Piperine  with  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  converted  into 
piperinic  acid  and  piperidine,  the  latter  recog- 
nizable by  its  alkaline,  pepper-like  odor,  and  the 
former  by  its  melting  point,  215°  C.  (419°  F.). 
On  adding  a  crystal  of  Piperine  to  sulphuric 
acid  containing  about  half  its  volume  of  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde,  a  permanently  green 
liquid  is  formed.  On  adding  a  crystal  of 
Piperine  to  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  frag- 
ment of  potassium  dichromate,  it  at  once  ac- 
quires a  purple  color,  and,  on  stirring,  dissolves, 
forming  a  reddish-brown  solution,  which  be- 
comes greenish  on  adding  water  to  it.  On  add- 
ing a  crystal  of  Piperine  to  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taming  a  trace  of  selenous  acid,  it  turns  brown, 
changing  at  once  to  violet,  and  dissolves,  form- 
ing a  brown  solution  changing  to  green.  When 
heated  with  nitric  acid,  Piperine  is  colored  at 
first  orange,  then  red,  and  the  acid  acquires  a 
yellow  color,  deepening  to  reddish  as  the  crys- 
tals dissolve.  On  adding  to  this  solution  an  ex- 
cess of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  color  is 
at  first  yellow,  but  upon  boiling,  it  becomes 
blood-red."  U.  S. 

Uses.— (See  Piper,  p.  962.) 

Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to  0.32  Gm.). 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.  Br. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH 

(pix  bnr-gun'di-ea ) 

"  The  resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the 
stem  of  Picea  excelsa,  Link.,  melted  and 
strained."  Br. 

Poix  tie  Bourgogne.  Poix  des  Vosges,  Poll  Jaune, 
Fr  Cod  •  Poix  blanche,  Fr.;  Burgundiscb.es  Pech, 
Burgunder  Harz.  Wasserharz,  (?.;  Pece  di  Borgogna, 
It.;  Pez  de  BorgoBa.  Sp. 

The  Coniferae  have  been  divided  by  Eichler, 
in  Engler  and  Prantl's  work,  into  the  following 
suborders, — viz,  Pinoidece,  or  Conifers  proper, 
and  Taxoidece.  Eichler  does  not  consider  that 
these  subdivisions  are  deserving  of  family  dis- 
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tinction,  as  indicated  by  Lindley  and  followed 
by  Britton  and  Brown  in  their  Flora.  The 
genus  Pinus  of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided  into 
the  following  genera:  Pinus  (the  Pines),  Larix 
(the  Larches),  Picea  (the  Spruces),  Tsuga  (the 
Hemlocks),  and  Abies  (the  Firs). 

Picea  excelsa,  Link. — Abies  excelsa,  De  Can- 
dolle.— Pinus  abies,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv. 
506;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  4,  t.  2.— Pinus 
Picea,  Du  Roi.  B.  &  T.  261.— The  Norway 
spruce  is  a  lofty  tree,  rising  sometimes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves, 
standing  thickly  upon  the  branches,  are  short, 
obscurely  four-cornered,  often  curved,  of  a 
dusky  green  color,  and  shining  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  male  aments  are  purple  and 
axillary,  the  female  of  the  same  color,  but 
usually  terminal.  The  fruit  is  in  pendent, 
purple,  nearly  cylindrical  strobiles,  the  scales 
of  which  are  oval,  pointed,  and  ragged  at  the 
edges. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  Though  designated  as  the  source  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  it  furnishes  but  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance sold  under  that  name.  Tingley  asserts 
that  the  real  Burgundy  pitch  is  obtained  from 
the  Abies  Picea,  or  European  silver  fir  tree. 
According  to  Geiger,  who  is  probably  correct, 
it  is  procured  from  both  species.  To  obtain  the 
pitch,  portions  of  the  bark  are  removed  so  as 
to  lay  bare  the  wood,  or  perpendicular  grooved 
channels  are  cut,  and  the  flakes  of  concrete 
resinous  matter  which  form  upon  the  surface  of 
the  wound,  having  been  detached  by  iron  in- 
struments, are  melted  with  water  in  large  boilers, 
and  then  strained  through  coarse  cloths.  It  is 
called  Burgundy  pitch  from  the  province  of 
that  name  in  the  east  of  France,  although 
whether  it  was  ever  produced  in  that  province  is 
uncertain.  It  is  chiefly  collected  in  Finland, 
the  Schwarzwald,  Austria,  and  the  Bernese 
Alps. 

From  various  species  of  pine,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  a  similar  product  is  obtained 
and  sold  by  the  same  name.  It  is  prepared  by 
removing  the  juice  which  concretes  upon  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  upon  the  surface  of  in- 
cisions, called  galipot  by  the  French,  and  puri- 
fying it  by  melting,  and  straining  either  through 
cloth  or  a  layer  of  straw.  A  factitious  Bur- 
gundy pitch  is  made  by  melting  together  com- 
mon pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  with  water,  which  gives  it  the 
requisite  yellow  color.  Its  odor  is  different 
irom  that  of  the  genuine.  Hanbury  gives  as 
a  test  of  true  Burgundy  pitch  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  while  the  factitious  article  similarly 
treated  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  quickly  sepa- 
rating i„to  a  thick  oily  liquid  above,  and  a 
bright  solution  below.1 


As  brought  to  this  country,  Burgundy  pitc 
is  generally  mixed  with  impurities,  which  n 
quire  that  it  should  be  melted  and  straine 
before  being  used.    In  its  pure  state  aecordin 
to  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  it  is  "  hard,  yet  gradual! 
taking  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
kept;  brittle,  with  a  shining,  conchoidal  fra 
hire,  opaque  or  translucent,  reddish-brown  ( 
yellowish-brown,  odor  agreeably  terebinthinat 
taste  aromatic,  sweetish,  not  bitter.   It  is  a 
most  entirely  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  partly  soluble  in  co 
alcohol."  U.  S.  1890.    It  is  very  fusible,  ar 
at  the  heat  of  the  body  softens  and  becom 
adhesive.    It  differs  from  turpentine  in  co 
taining  a  smaller  proportion  of  volatile  o 
Instead  of  the  sylvic  acid  of  ordinary  rosi 
it  contains  an  isomeric  acid,  which  has  be< 
called  pimaric  acid,  melting  at  148°  to  149°  ( 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  but  readily  solub 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  also  soluble  in  etht 
According  to  Perrenoud,  its  formula  is  C40B 
O4,  but  Vesterberg  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  188 
p.  3331)  showed  it  to  be  a  mixture,  and  h 
since  (Ibid.,  1886,  p.  2167,  and  1887,  p.  324 
prepared  from  it  two  isomeric  crystalline  aci< 
a  dextro  pi  marie  acid  and  a  lavopimaric  ac; 
both  of  the  formula  C20H30O2;  with  these 
mixed  a  varying  amount  of  an  amorphous  res 
acid  known  as  pinic  acid. 

Uses. — Applied  to  the  skin,  in  the  sha 
of  a  plaster,  Burgundy  pitch  acts  as  a  gen 
rubefacient,  producing  a  slight  inflammati 
without  separating  the  cuticle.  Sometimes 
excites  a  papillary  or  vesicular  eruption,  a 
we  have  known  it  to  act  as  a  violent  irrita 
giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  swelling,  and  r< 
ness,  followed  by  vesication  and  even  ulcei 
tion.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  chronic  rheuma 
pains,  and  in  chronic  affections  of  the  chest 
abdomen,  which  call  for  a  gentle  but  lor| 
continued  revulsion  of  the  skin. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Picis,  Br. 

PIX  CARBONIS  PRiCPARATA.  Br. 

PREPARED  COAL  TAR 

(pix  ciir'bo-nis  prse-pa-ra'ta ) 

"  Prepared  by  placing  commercial  coal  tar 
a  shallow  vessel,  and  maintaining  it  at  a  te 
perature  of  120°  F.  (48.9°  C.)  for  one  ho 
stirring  frequently."  Br. 

Prepared  coal  tar  was  introduced  into  I 
Br.  Pharm.  1898;  it  is  the  chief  constitui 
in  the  preparation  of  Liquor  Picis  Carbor 
(See  p.  728.)  It  has  no  other  use  in  me 
cine. 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Picis  Carbonis,  Br. 


partially  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  soli  Hi 
of  salts  of  ammonium,  sodium  carbonate,  ana  u  , 
which  dissolve  completely  the  resin  of  /»»"«,  °fta 
iris.    The  resin  of  Picea  excelsa  is  also  vj^  ■  . 
by  the  addition  of  water  from  its  sulphunc  at 
lution   in  red   violet  flakes,   while  Ptnus  ayw 
resin  precipitates  white. 
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PIX  LIQUIDA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TAR 

(pix  Hq'ui-da) 

A  product  obtained  by  tbe  destructive  dis- 
lation  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  palustris  Miller, 

of  other  species  of  Pinus  (Fam.  Pinacece) ." 

S.  "A  bituminous  liquid,  obtained  from  the 
ood  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  Linn.,  and  other 
ecies  of  Pinus,  by  destructive  distillation, 
nown  in  commerce  as  Stockholm  tar."  Br. 

Reslna  Empyreumatica  Liquida  ;  Goudron  vegC-tal, 
Cod.;  Goudron.  Fr. ;  Theer,  G. ;  Pece  liquida.  It.; 
rea  de  pino,  Alquitran  vegetal,  Sp. 

The  tar  used  in  this  country  is  prepared  from 
wood  of  various  species  of  pine,  particu- 
irly  Pinus  palustris  of  the  Southern  States. 
See  Terebinthina.)    The  dead  wood  is  us- 
lly  selected,  because,  when  vegetation  ceases, 
resinous  matter  becomes  concreted  in  the 
terior  layers.    The  wood  is  cut  into  billets 
a  convenient  size,  which  are  placed  together 
as  to  form  a  large  stack  or  pile  and  then 
vered  with  earth  as  in  the  process  for  making 
arcoal.    The  stack  is  built  upon  a  small  cir- 
lar  mound  of  earth  previously  prepared,  the 
immit  of  which  gradually  declines  from  the 
cumference  to  the  centre,  where  a  cavity 
formed,  communicating  by  a  conduit  with 
shallow  ditch  surrounding  the  mound.  Fire 
applied  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
pile,  and  a  slow  combustion  is  maintained, 
that  the  resinous  matter  may  be  melted  by 
heat.    This  runs  into  a  cavity  in  the 
ntre  of  the  mound,  and  passes  thence  by  the 
nduit  into  the  ditch,  whence  it  is  transferred 
to  barrels.    Immense  quantities  of  tar  are 
us  prepared  in  North  Carolina  and  the  south- 
stern  parts  of  Virginia,  sufficient,  after  sup- 
ying  our  own  consumption,  to  afford  a  large 
rplus  for  exportation.1     Considerable  quan- 
ies  of  tar  have  been  prepared  also  in  the 
wer  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  some  portions 
New  England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  west 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  the  Pinus 
jida,  or  pitch  pine,  and  perhaps  from  some 
her  species. 

Properties. — Tar  has  an  acid  reaction,  a 
culiar  empyreumatic  odor,  a  bitterish,  resin- 

,  somewhat  acrid  taste,  a  color  almost  black, 
(1  a  tenacious  consistence  intermediate  be- 
een  that  of  a  liquid  and  that  of  a  solid; 

age  it  becomes  granular  and  opaque.  It 
tisists  of  resinous  matter,  united  with  acetic 
id,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  various  volatile 
pyreumatic  products,  and  colored  with  char- 
ih  By  distillation  it  yields  an  acid  liquor 
'led  pyroligneous  acid  (see  Acidum  Aceti- 

Aecording  to  R.  J.  Dunwoody  (A.  J.  P.,  1889),  tar 
also  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  wedging  ver- 
ily Into  an  iron  pot  the  pieces  of  split  wood, 
erting  over  the  projecting  ends  another  iron  pot, 
a  setting  fire  to  the  wood;  or  by  simply  placing 
billets  of  wood  on  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane  of 
Bet  setting  the  wood  on  fire,  and  catching  the 
"  Which  runs  down. 


cum),  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  called  oil  of 
tar;  what  is  left  behind  is  pitch.  Officially  it 
is  described  as  "  semi-liquid,  viscid,  blackish- 
brown,  non-crystalline,  translucent  in  thin 
layers,  becoming  granular  and  opaque  with 
age;  odor  empyreumatic,  terebinthinate ;  taste 
sharp  and  empyreumatic.  Tar  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  or  solutions  of 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide;  it  is  heavier 
than  water  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  it,  the  solu- 
tion being  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color  and 
having  an  acid  reaction."  U.  S.  It  is  described 
in  the  Br.  Pharm.  as  "  a  dark-brown  or  black- 
ish semi-liquid  substance,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odor.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.02  to 
1.15.  Water  agitated  with  it  acquires  a  pale- 
brown  color,  sharp  empyreumatic  taste,  and  acid 
reaction,  and  with  dilute  test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride  assumes  a  red  color.  Tar  is  completely 
soluble  in  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.)."  Br. 

The  first  examination  of  the  empyreumatic 
oil  was  made  by  Keichenbach  of  Moravia,  who 
found  a  variety  of  substances,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  paraffin,  eupion,  creosote, 
picamar,  capnomor,  and  pittacal.  It  has  been 
found  by  more  careful  study  of  wood  tar  that  it 
contains  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  includ- 
ing the  hydrocarbons  toluene,  C7H8,  xylene,  Cs 
H10,  mesitylene  and  pseudocumene,  C9H12 ;  phe- 
nols like  common  phenol,  C6H6O,  cresol,  CtIIsO, 
guaiacol,  C7H8O2,  creosol,  C8H10O2,  phlorol,  Cs 
H10O,  and  methylcreosol,  C9H12O2,  the  last  four 
constituting  the  mixture  known  as  creosote; 
and,  lastly,  paraffin  in  variable  quantity,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  distillation, 
naphthalene,  CioIIe,  pyrene,  CisHio,  chrysene, 
C18H12,  and  retene,  CisHis.  Pyrocatechol,  Ce 
H4(OH)2,  is  also  obtained,  either  in  the  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  as  it  is  soluble  in  water,  or  in 
the  tarry  mixture.  It  crystallizes  readily, 
fuses  at  104°  C.  (219.2°  F.),  and  sublimes  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  this.  Tar  yields  a 
small  proportion  of  its  constituents  to  water, 
which  is  thus  rendered  medicinal,  and  is  em- 
ployed under  the  name  of  tar  water.  Tar  water 
is  of  "  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color  and  an  acid 
reaction,  yields  with  ferric  chloride  test-solution 
a  transient  green  color,  and  is  colored  brownish- 
red  by  an  equal  volume  of  calcium  hydrate  test- 
solution."  Tar  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and 
by  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrox- 
ides. On  spreading  tar  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
pane  of  glass  it  should  present  a  homogeneous 
appearance.  Those  specimens  which  contain 
granular  transparent  masses  should  be  rejected. 
These  masses,  which  polarize  brilliantly,  are 
said  to  be  pyrocatechol.  Tar  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.03  to  1.07;  it  should  boil 
at  from  250°  to  400°  C.  Its  reaction  should 
be  acid.  "Steam  refined  tar"  is  tar  which 
has  been  simply  heated  in  steam_  caldrons  and 
strained  to  remove  foreign  impurities. 

Hirschsohn  has  suggested  the  following  plan 
for  the  identification  of  different  varieties  of 
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tax.  1.  Completely  soluble  in  95  per  cent, 
acetic  acid.  Pine  Tar. — French  turpentine  dis- 
solves it  completely.  The  petroleum  ether  ex- 
tract of  the  tar  is  colored  greenish  when  shaken 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric  acetate  (1  : 
1000).  Chloroform  and  absolute  ether  dis- 
solve it  completely.  Beech  Tar. — Turpentine 
oil  dissolves  it  only  partially.  The  petroleum 
ether  extract  is  not  colored  by  copper  acetate 
solution.  Chloroform  and  absolute  ether  do 
not  entirely  dissolve  it.  2.  Not  completely 
soluble  in  95  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  Juniper 
Tar. — Turpentine  oil  dissolves  it  completely. 
Aniline  dissolves  it  completely.  The  aqueous 
extract  (1  :  20)  yields  a  red  coloration  with 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (1  :  1000). 
Birch  Tar. — Turpentine  oil  dissolves  it  com- 
pletely. Aniline  does  not  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely. The  aqueous  extract  is  colored  greenish 
by  ferric  chloride.  Turpentine  oil  dissolves 
it  only  partially.  Aspen  Tar. — Benzene,  chlo- 
roform, absolute  ether,  and  olive  oil  dissolve 
it  only  partially.  {Ph.  Ztg.,  97,  396;  Ph.  Z. 
B.,  97.) 

The  pitch  left  after  the  evaporation  of  tar 
was  formerly  official  with  the  British  Colleges, 
under  the  names  of  Pix  nigra,  Pix  arida,  or 
simply  Pix.  It  has  a  shining  fracture,  softens 
and  becomes  adhesive  with  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  in  boiling  water,  and  consists  of  the 
unaltered  resin  of  the  pine  and  of  various 
empyreumatic  resinous  products  which  have 
received  the  name  of  pyretin.  (Berzelius,  Trait e 
de  Chimie,^  vi.  641,  680.)  It  has  been  used 
internally  in  ichthyosis  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  in  piles.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  drachm  (0.65  to  3.9  Gm.),  given  in 
pill.  _  Pitch  is  also  used  externally  in  the  form 
of  ointment. 

_  Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  tar  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  turpentines,  but  it  is 
much  less  irritant.  It  is  occasionally  used 
with  advantage  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  Little 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  it  in  genuine 
phthisis,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  was 
formerly  recommended.  In  reference  to  the 
administration  of  tar,  it  has  always  been 
considered  desirable  to  have  it  in  a  soluble  state, 
so  that  it  might  be  brought  with  facility  into 
a  liquid  form  if  required.  Besides,  tar  in  the 
stomach  will  probably  be  found  efficacious  in 
proportion  to  its  solubility.  This  desired  end 
was  attained  when  it  was  discovered  that  tar 
was  capable  of  forming  a  definite,  solid  com- 
pound with  sugar  which  was  very  soluble  in 
water.  Saccharated  tar  contains  4  per  cent, 
of  pure  tar,  resembles  sugar  in  appearance, 
having  a  sweet  taste  and  the  odor  of  tar,  and 
may  be  given  in  substance  or  solution  as  deemed 
desirable.  (P.  J.}  Sept.  1871.)  (See  Syrupus 
Picis  Liquida.)^    But  glycerin  is  a  more  con- 


„m!" e  °\  T°r  (J-B.  Moore).— Pure  Tar,  16  troy- 
onnces;  Glycerin  Sherry  Wine,  Honey,  of  each  8 
fluldounces  ;  Acetic  Acid,  1  fluldounce  ;  BolUng  Water, 


venient  vehicle,  and  glycerite  of  tar  was  an 
official  preparation  in  1870.  Its  vapor,  in- 
haled into  the  lungs,  may  be  serviceable  in; 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  Its  effects  ar( 
most  conveniently  obtained  by  placing  tar  oi 
oil  of  tar  in  a  tin  dish  containing  hot  water, 
and  heating  this ;  the  fumes  may  be  inhaled  b} 
inverting  a  funnel  to  which  a  rubber  tube  il 
attached,  over  the  dish.  Externally  applies 
it  is  a  decided  stimulant,  and  in  the  state  o 
ointment  is  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  tine' 
capitis  or  scaldhead,  and  in  some  cases  o 
psoriasis,  in  chronic  eczema,  and  other  affec 
Hons  of  the  skin.2 

It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tar  wate 
(see  Infusum  Picis  Liquidce),  or  in  substanc 
made  into  pills  with  wheat  flour,  or  mixed  wit, 
sugar  in  the  form  of  an  eleetuaiy.  Tar  ma 
be  administered  to  the  amount  of  one  to  tw 
fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Ce.)  daily. 

Pulverulent   tar   is   prepared  by  Magne 
Lahens,  by  mixing,  in  an  earthenware  vessf 
two  parts  of  finely  divided  charcoal  and  or 
part  of  liquid  tar.    The  resulting  mixture  r 
sembles  small  grains  of  gunpowder,  does  n 
soil  the  vessel  or  the  fingers,  and  yields  readi 
to  water  the  tar  which  it  contains, — the  mo 
favorable  temperature  for  solution  being  abo 
20°  C.  (68°  F.).    Magnes-Lahens  recommen 
a  syrup  prepared  from  the  powder  as  follow 
Take  of  pulverulent  tar  50  Gm.,  water  1! 
Gm.,  granulated  sugar  320  Gm.  Mix  the  t 
and  sugar  in  a  mortar,  then  add  the  wat< 
and  heat  the  mixture  by  a  water  bath  at  6 
C.  (140°  F.).    Then  remove  from  the  bal 
shake  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  ar 
strain  when  hot,  and  afterwards  again  wh 
cold.    A  tablespoonful  of  the  syrup,  added 
a  tumbler  of  water,  yields  a  tar  water  resei 
bling  that  of  the  French  Codex.    The  pulvei 
lent  tar  may  also  be  used  for  pills,  and  al 
for  fumigating  purposes  by  throwing  a  fi 
grains  on  a  heated  shovel.  (P.  J.,  April,  18' 
850.) 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains   (0.32  to  . 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Picis  Liquidse,  U.  lj 
guentum  Picis  Liquidse,  U.  8.,  Br. 


6  pints.    Mix  the  glycerin,  sherry  wine,  honey,  a« 
acid,  and  boiling  water  together,  in  a  stone  ju„ 
other  suitable  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  gallon. 
the  mixture  add  the  tar,  and  shake  the  whole  vi„ 
ously  for  several  minutes.    The  vessel  is  then  to 
tightly  stopped  and  placed  upon  a  stove  or  m 
water  bath,   resting  upon  folds  of  paper,  .ana 
mixture  digested,  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  a  w 
perature  of  from  150°  to  160°  F.    During  the  fflt 
tion  the  mixture  should  be  frequently  well  sna* 
When  the  digestion  is  completed,  the  mixture  is 
be  set  aside  to  macerate,  in  a  warm  p  ace,  " 
days,  It  being  well  shaken  occasionally  our mg 
process.    Lastly,  strain  through  muslin,  ana  wiei 
strained  liquid  through  paper.  0f 

« Liquor  Picis  Alkalinus.—h.  D.  Bulkley  or  * 
York,  gives  the  following  formu  a  for  ^ to'8. 
tion,   which  was  originally  devised  by  his  ra 
Tar,  120  grains;  Caustic  Potash  60  pggjj'Jj  ,1 
five  fluidrachms.    Mix  and  dissolve  for  externa.  , 
This  mixes  with  water  in  all  pr°P°r,tion*:n , 
moderately  discolors  the  skin.    It  dries  «B£"» 
leaves   very   little   stickiness.    (Medical  news 
Library,  June,  1873.) 
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PLUMBI  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LEAD  ACETATE  [Sugar  of  Lead] 

(plum'bi  a-ce'tas) 

b(CaH3Oa)a  +  3H20  =  376.15 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per- 
mt.  of  pure  Lead  Acetate  [(CH3.C00)aPb  -f- 
EsO],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
rttles."  U.  S.  "A  salt,  PMCaHaOaja,  3HaO, 
Dtained  by  dissolving  lead  oxide  or  lead  car- 
mate  in  acetic  acid."  Br. 

Acetas  Plumblcus,  Saccharum  SaturnI,  Cerussa 
:etata ;  Acetate  neutre  de  Plomb,  Sucre  de  Plomb, 
il  de  Saturne,  Fr.  God.:  Plumbi  Aceticum,  P.  O.; 
eiacetat,  Essigsaures  Bleioxyd,  Bleizucker,  Q. ; 
:etato  neutro  di  plombo,  Zucchero  dl  Saturno,  It.; 
etato  plumbico  neutro,  Azucar  de  Saturno,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Lead  acetate  is  obtained  by 
70  methods.  By  one  method,  thin  plates  of 
ad  are  placed  in  shallow  vessels  filled  with  dis- 
led  vinegar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a 
art  of  each  plate  rising  above  the  vinegar, 
id  these  are  turned  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
bring  different  portions  of  the  metallic  sur- 
ce  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  metal,  in  the 
esence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  dissolves 
the  vinegar  to  saturation,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization, 
ais  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  furnishes  a 
It  which  is  perfectly  neutral.  The  other 
ethod  consists  in  dissolving,  by  the  assistance 
heat,  litharge,  or  lead  protoxide  obtained 
calcination,  in  an  excess  of  distilled  vine- 
ir  or  of  purified  pyroligneous  acid,  contained 
leaden  boilers.  The  oxide  is  quickly  dis- 
lved,  and,  when  the  acid  has  become  saturated, 
e  solution  is  transferred  to  other  vessels  to 
ol  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  having 
rmed,  the  mother  waters  are  decanted,  and, 
evaporation,  made  to  yield  a  new  crop, 
lese  are  generally  yellow,  but  may  be  ren- 
red  white  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystal- 
;ations. 

Lead  acetate  is  extensively  manufactured  in 
Jrmany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  as 
ill  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  principally 
nsumed  _  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico 
inting,  in  which  it  is  employed  with  alum, 
form  aluminum  acetate,  which  acts  as  a 
srdant. 

Properties — "  Colorless,  shining,  transpar- 
t,  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates,  or  heavy, 
nte,  crystalline  masses,  or  granular  crystals, 
vmg  a  faintly  acetous  odor,  and  a  sweetish, 
ringent,  afterwards  metallic  taste.  Efflores- 
M,  and  absorbing  carbon  dioxide,  on  ex- 
sure  to  the  air.  Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water, 
a  in  30  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 

0.5  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  1  part  of 
umg  alcohol.  When  heated  to  40°  C.  (104° 
),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
4.26  percent.).   When  heated  rapidly  to  75° 

(167°  F.)  it  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystal- 
ation,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  con- 
rted  into  a  pulverulent  basic  salt  which  fuses 


at  about  280°  C.  (536°  F.)  with  continued  loss 
of  acetic  acid,  finally  decomposing  with  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  leaving 
a  residue  of  finely  divided  metallic  lead  mixed 
with  oxide  and  carbonate.    On  heating  the  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  vapors  of  acetic  acid  are 
evolved.    The  aqueous  solution  of  Lead  Acetate 
has  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
yields  a  black  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide T.S.,  a  yellow  one  with  potassium  iodide 
T.S.,  and  a  white  one  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.    A  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10),  pre- 
pared with  water  which  has  been  recently 
boiled,  should  be  clear,  or  only  slightly  opales- 
cent (limit  of  carbonate),  and  should  yield,  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  a  pure  white  pre- 
cipitate (absence  of  iron  and  copper).    If  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10),  hy- 
drochloric acid  be  added  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  the  remainder  of  the  lead 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  the  liquid  filtered,  a  portion  of  the  second 
filtrate  should  not  be  affected  by  the  addition 
of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  water  (absence 
of  zinc  and  iron).    If  another  portion  of  the 
filtrate  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  should  leave 
no  residue  (absence  of  salts  of  the  alkali  metals, 
and  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  zinc,  and 
iron)."  U.  S.   "  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  3  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  30  parts  of  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.).    Its  solution  in  water  slightly  red- 
dens litmus,  and  is  clear,  or  has  only  a  slight 
milkiness,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.    It  affords  the  reactions  character- 
istic of  lead  and  of  acetates.   It  should  yield  no 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  silver, 
copper,  arsenium,  iron,  zinc,  calcium,  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  or  nitrates. 
Each  gramme  dissolved  in  water  should  require 
for  complete  precipitation  53.1  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  decinormal  volumetric  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid."  Br.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  efflo- 
resces slowly.  In  pure  distilled  water,  free  from 
carbon  dioxide,  it  ought  to  dissolve  entirely  and 
form  a  clear  solution.    The  commercial  acetate 
is  sometimes  impure  from  the  presence  of  lead 
sulphate  and  carbonate.    In  purchasing  it  the 
apothecary  should  select  large  crystalline  masses. 
John  Mackay  analyzed  a  specimen  of  this  salt, 
derived  from  the  London  market,  which  con- 
tained nearly  30  per  cent,  of  lead  sulphate. 
(P.  J.,  Jan.  1856,  316.)    Sulphuric  acid,  when 
added  to  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  produces 
instantly  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate,  and  the 
disengaged  acetic  acid  gives  rise  to  vapors  hav- 
ing the  odor  of  vinegar.    An  important  prop- 
erty of  lead  acetate  is  its  power  of  dissolving 
a  large  quantity  of  lead  monoxide.  (See  Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis.)1    It  consists  of  one  atom 


•  Lead  Bubacetate  (Crystallized). — James  Kennedy 
recommends  this  salt  for  preparing  the  cerate,  as 
follows:  Dissolve  4  parts  of  Lead  Acetate  in  4  parts 
of  Boiling  Distilled  Water,  add  3  parts  of  Litharge, 
boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  stirring,  and 
occasionally  adding  water  to  replace  that  evaporated, 
allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  decant  and  filter  the 
solution;  concentrate  by  evaporation  and  allow  to 
crystaliiie.    By  dissolving  25  parts  of  this  salt  in 
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of  lead,  which  has  replaced  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  furnished  by  two  molecules  of  acetic 
acid,  C2H3O2.H,  so  that  its  formula  becomes 
Pb(C2H302)2,  and  this  in  crystallizing  takes 
3H2O.  Its  molecular  weight  is  therefore  376.15. 

Incompatibles  and  Tests. — Lead  acetate  is 
decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  by  those  soluble 
salts  the  acids  of  which  produce  with  lead 
monoxide  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pounds. Acids  of  this  character  are  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  tannic,  citric,  and 
tartaric.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  lime  water, 
and  by  ammonia,  potassium  and  sodium  hy- 
droxides; the  last  two,  if  added  in  excess,  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  at  first  formed.  It  is 
decomposed  by  hard  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  calcium  sulphate,  carbonates  and  sodium 
chloride  which  such  water  usually  contains. 

Uses. — Lead  acetate,  in  medicinal  doses,  is  a 
powerful  astringent  and  sedative;  in  overdoses, 
an  irritant  poison,  which  has  in  a  number  of 
cases  caused  death.  Burning  epigastric  pain, 
vomiting  of  a  white  curdy  matter  (lead  chlo- 
ride), and  diarrhoea  or  constipation  with  black 
stools  (lead  sulphide),  and  finally  collapse,  are 
the  characteristic  symptoms.  Its  antidote  is 
any  soluble  sulphate,  common  salt,  soap,  or  an 
alkali.  In  medicinal  doses  lead  acetate  is  a 
powerful  sedative  astringent.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoeas,  and  even 
of  dysentery,  when  the  discharges  are  excessive. 
At  one  time  it  was  very  much  used  for  the  relief 
of  internal  hemorrhages,  but  it  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  more  effective  remedies.  It  may  be, 
however,  effective  in  gastric  or  intestinal  hemor- 
rhages. In  many  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  or 
in  diarrhoeas  occurring  in  exhaustive,  uncon- 
trollable disease,  such  as  phthisis,  lead  acetate, 
combined  with  opium,  may  be  a  valuable  pallia- 
tive in  checking  discharges.  It  has  been  given 
also  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  prolonged 
medicinal  use  of  acetate  of  lead  may  give  rise 
to  subacute  or  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Internally,  lead  acetate  should  always  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  is  often  com- 
bined with  opium.  The  solution  for  external 
use  may  be  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to 
three  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water,  and,  if  it  be 
wanted  clear,  a  fluidrachm  of  vinegar  or  of 
diluted  acetic  acid  may  be  added,  which  im- 
mediately dissolves  the  lead  carbonate,  to  which 
its  turbidity  is  owing.  When  the  skin  is  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle,  the  solution  should  be 
weaker.  The  usual  strength  of  the  solution  as 
a  collynum  is  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to 
0.13  Gm.)  to  the  fluidounce  (30  Cc.)  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.20  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep — Emplastrum  Plumbi,  U.  S.  •  Glyc- 
erinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.;  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis,  V.  8.  (Br.);  Pilula  Plumbi  cum 
Opio,  Br.;  Suppositoria  Plumbi  Composita,  Br.  • 
Unguentum  Plumbi  Acetatis,  Br. 


l?,7^arls*-of  Prevlo«sly  boiled  water,  Liquor  Plumbi 
KSSffi-  ?r^T^%T™  requirements! 


PLUMBI  CARBONAS.  Br. 

LEAD  CARBONATE  [White  Lead] 

(plum'bl  car'bo-nas) 
( PbC03 )  2.  Pb  ( OH )  2  =  768.9 1 

u  Lead  Carbonate  or  hydroxy-carbonate,  2Pb 
C03,Pb(0H)2,  may  be  prepared  by  the  inter- 
action of  lead,  water,  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
in  the  presence  of  vapors  of  acetic  acid."  Br. 

Plumbum  Carbonicum,  Carbonas  Plumbicus,  Ceruae 
Carbonate  de  Plomb,  Ceruse,  Fr.  Cod.;  Blanc  de 
Plomb,  Blanc  de  Ce>ruse,  Fr. ;  Cerussa,  P.  O. ;  Blel 
weiss,  Of.;  Cerussa,  It. ;  Albayalde  o  cerusa,  Sp. 

This  compound  of  lead  was  dismissed  frorr 
the  U.   S.  Pharmacopoeia   (8th  Rev.). 

Preparation. — Lead  carbonate  is  prepared  by 
two  principal  methods.  By  one  method  it  ii 
obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxidf 
through  a  solution  of  lead  subacetate.  Th< 
dioxide  combines  with  the  lead  hydroxide  of  th< 
basic  salt,  and  precipitates  as  lead  carbonate 
while  a  neutral  acetate  remains  in  solution 
This,  by  being  boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  oj 
oxide,  is  again  brought  to  the  state  of  basii 
salt,  when  it  is  treated  with  carbon  dioxidi 
as  before.  In  this  way  the  same  portion  0: 
acetate  repeatedly  serves  the  purpose  of  bein; 
converted  into  subacetate  and  of  being  de 
composed  by  carbon  dioxide.  The  carbonat 
obtained  is  washed,  dried  with  a  gentle  heat 
and  thrown  into  commerce.  This  process,  whicl 
produces  white  lead  of  the  first  quality,  wa 
invented  by  Thenard,  about  the  year  1802,  am 
is  that  which  is  usually  pursued  in  France  ani 
Sweden,  and  known  as  the  "  Clichy  process: 
Benson's  modification  of  the  process  of  Thenan 
is  now  used  by  some  manufacturers  in  Englanc 
It  consists  in  mixing  litharge  with  a  hundredtl 
part  of  lead  acetate,  moistening  the  mixtur 
with  very  little  water  and  subjecting  it  to 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  other,  called  the  "  Dutch  process  "  froc 
its  origin  in  Holland,  consists  in  exposing  lead  b 
the  vapor  of  vinegar,  and  is  usually  pursued  ii 
England  and  the  United  States— but  in  Englani 
with  some  not  well  known  modifications.  Wj 
shall  describe  this  process  as  employed  by  cm 
own  manufacturers.  The  lead  is  cast  into  thn 
sheets,  made  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  ove: 
an  oblong  sheet  iron  shovel,  with  a  flat  bottom 
and  with  raised  edges  on  its  sides,  which  is  hel< 
in  a  slanting  direction  over  the  melting  pot 
As  many  of  these  sheets  are  then  loosely  rolle< 
up  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  cylinder  ny 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eign 
high,  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  con 
taining  about  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  bav 
ing  within  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  tnre 
equidistant  projecting  knobs  in  the  earthenware' 
on  which  the  cylinder  of  lead  is  supported  11 
order  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  vinegar 
The  pots  thus  prepared  are  placed  side  by  siaa 
in  horizontal  layers,  in  a  building  roughly  con 
structed  of  boards,  with  interstices  betweer 
them.    The  first  layer  is  covered  with  boara* 
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which  a  stratum  of  tan  or  of  refuse  straw 
om  the  stables  is  strewed,  and  fresh  layers  of 
its,  boards,  and  tan  or  straw  are  successively 
aced  until  the  building  is  filled.    The  sides 
e  also  enclosed  with  straw.    The  layers  of 
its  contained  in  one  building,  called  a  stack, 
e  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  about  six 
;eks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  un- 
icked,  and  the  cylinder  of  sheet  lead  in  each 
t,  though  still  retaining  its  shape,  is  found 
post  entirely  converted  into  a  fiaky,  white, 
iable  substance,  which  is  the  white  lead.  This 
separated  from  the  lead  yet  remaining  in  the 
Gallic  state,  ground  in  water,  whereby  it  is 
shed  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  finally 
ied  in  long  shallow  reservoirs,  heated  by 
am.    Pelouze  has  succeeded  in  explaining 
;se  processes  on  one  general  principle.  In 
enard's  process  it  is  admitted  that  the  same 
rtion  of  lead  acetate  unites  with  oxide,  and 
res  it  up  again  to  carbon  dioxide  to  form  the 
'bonate.   In  the  modified  English  process,  re- 
red  to  above,  he  supposes  that  the  one  per 
it.  of  lead  acetate  combines  with  sufficient 
large  to  convert  it  into  subacetate,  which  ini- 
diately  returns  to  the  state  of  neutral  acetate 
yielding  up  its  excess  of  base  to  form  the 
•bonate  with  the  carbon  dioxide.    The  acetate 
low  ready  to  combine  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
large,  to  be  transferred  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
before,  and  thus  the  small  proportion  of  ace- 
b,  by  combining  with  successive  portions  of 
litharge,  finally  causes  the  whole  of  the  lat- 
to  unite  with  the  carbon  dioxide.    In  the 
tch  process,  Pelouze  has  rendered  it  almost 
tain  that  none  of  the  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide 
the  carbonate  is  derived  from  the  vinegar, 
this  process  he  supposed  that  the  heat  gen- 
ted  by  the  fermentation  of  the  tan  or  straw 
atilizes  the  vinegar,  the  acetic  acid  of  which, 
h  Hie  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
nis  with  the  lead  a  small  portion  of  subace- 
!.   This,  by  reacting  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
lilting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tan  or 
j  )w,  or  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  forms 
'  I  carbonate,  and  is  brought  to  the  state  of 
itral  acetate.    The  neutral  acetate  returns 
'  in  to  the  state  of  subacetate,  and,  by  alter- 
1  ely  combining  with  and  yielding  up  the  oxide, 
1  ses  the  whole  of  the  lead  to  be  finally  con- 
'  ted  into  carbonate. 

'he  temperature  of  the  stacks  of  pots  in  the 
;  ich  process  is  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.).  If 
'  alls  below  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  a  part  of  the  lead 
f  ipes  corrosion,  and  if  it  rises  above  50°  C. 
'  2  F.),  the  product  is  yellow.  The  form  of 
1  tic  acid  usually  employed  in  this  process  is 
]  'gar,  but  the  variable  nature  of  that  liquid 
<  o  strength  and  purity  is  an  objection  to  its 
|  and,  accordingly,  other  forms  of  the  acid 
e  been  substituted  with  advantage,  as,  for 
1  triple,  the  purified  acetic  acid  from  wood  in 
1  uuted  state.  The  German  or  chamber  pro- 
J  1  differs  from  the  Dutch  process  only  in  that 
vessels  containing  the  lead  are  placed  in 
(  mbers  having  a  perforated  floor,  through  the 


openings  of  which  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  rise, 
acting  upon  the  lead,  while  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  burning  of  coke  is  passed  in  and  through 
the  chamber.  This  process  is  cheaper  than  the 
Dutch  method,  and  is  said  to  give  an  equally 
satisfactory  product.  Another  method,  which 
yields  a  white  lead  of  excellent  covering  power, 
is  the  process  patented  in  England  by  Dale  and 
Milner.  This  consists  in  carefully  grinding  be- 
tween millstones  a  mixture  of  litharge  or  any 
insoluble  basic  lead  salt  with  water  and  sodium 
bicarbonate.  Milner  has  improved  upon  this 
method  by  grinding  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of 
finely  divided  litharge  with  1  part  of  common 
salt  and  16  parts  of  water.  After  about  4J 
hours  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  mixture  of 
basic  lead  chloride  and  caustic  soda  is  then 
transferred  to  a  leaden  vessel,  well  stirred  with 
a  wooden  pestle,  and  a  current  of  carbon  di- 
oxide passed  through  it  until  the  liquid  is  neu- 
tral. If  the  carbon  dioxide  be  passed  in  too 
long,  the  product  will  be  spoiled.  (Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer,  vol.  ii.  1,  293.)  In  Carter's  pro- 
cess, used  in  this  country  extensively,  granu- 
lated metallic  lead  is  moistened  with  acetic  acid 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas  in  revolving  barrels.  The  production  of 
white  lead  in  the  United  States  reaches  large 
proportions,  amounting  in  1904  to  123,346  short 
tons,  valued  at  .$13,756,929. 

Properties.— According  to  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
lead  carbonate  is  "  a  heavy,  white,  opaque  pow- 
der, or  a  pulverulent  mass,  without  odor  or 
taste.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acetic  or  diluted 
nitric  acid,  with  effervescence.  When  strongly 
heated,  the  salt  turns  yellow  without  charring, 
and,  if  heated  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  metallic  lead.  If  2  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  2  Cc.  of  nitric  acid 
and  10  Cc.  of  water,  it  should  not  leave  more 
than  0.02  Gm.  of  residue  (limit  of  insoluble 
foreign  salts).  This  solution  yields  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrogen  sulphide  test-solution, 
a  yellow  one  with  potassium  iodide  test-solu- 
tion, and  a  white  one  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  On  completely  precipitating  the  solution 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  filtrate  should  not 
leave  more  than  a  trifling  residue  on  evapora- 
tion (limit  of  salts  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  or  of  zinc).  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
strongly  ignited,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it 
should 'leave  a  residue  of  lead  oxide  weighing 
not  less  than  0.85  Gm."  U.  S.  1890.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  barium,  calcium, 
and  lead  sulphates,  particularly  the  first.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  barium 
sulphate  is  known  as  Venetian  white  while 
Hamburg  white  is  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  white 
lead  and  2  parts  of  barium  sulphate,  and  Dutch 
white  of  1  part  to  3  of  barium  sulphate.  Lou- 
vet  has  examined  samples  of  French  white  lead 
containing  considerably  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  barium  sulphate.  These  sulphates,  u 
present,  are  left  undissolved  by  nitric  acid. 
Chalk  or  whiting  is  another  adulteration.    1  his 
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may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the  nitric  solu- 
tion of  the  white  lead  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  which  will  redissolve  the  lead  mon- 
oxide first  thrown  down,  but  leave  a  white 
powder  of  lime.  The  Br.  Pharm.  describes  it 
as  a  soft,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
entirely  soluble  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  Neutral 
lead  carbonate  consists  of  one  atom  of  lead,  one 
of  carbon,  and  three  of  oxygen.  Commercial 
white  lead  is  a  compound  of  lead  carbonate 
and  hydroxide.  Its  formula  is  generally 
taken  as  2PbCOa  +  Pb(0H)2.  According 
to  Stein,  white  lead,  when  submitted  to 
simple  calcination,  loses  14.5  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  and  a  mode  of  determining  its  purity  is 
thus  afforded.  (J.  P.  C,  Jan.  1859,  78.)  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be,  from  the  observations  of 
Wm.  Baker,  that  the  commercial  white  lead  con- 
tains variable  proportions  of  the  hydrated 
oxide,  from  a  mere  trace  to  the  amount  of  1 
molecule  to  3  molecules  of  the  neutral  carbon- 
ate. (Chem.  News,  Aug.  10,  1861,  74.) 

Uses. — White  lead  is  ranked  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  an  astringent  and  sedative.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  only,  being  used,  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  as  an  application  to  ulcers  and  to 
inflamed  and  excoriated  surfaces.  It  was  recom- 
mended in  scalds  and  burns  by  Gross,  and  Al- 
fred Freer  has  found  it  very  useful  in  erysipe- 
las, eczema,  carbuncle,  etc.  (P.  J.,  Aug.  1859.) 
The  white  lead  is  first  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream  by  linseed  oil,  as  in  making 
common  white  paint,  and  then  brushed  over  the 
inflamed  surface.  Its  free  continued  external 
use  has  produced  lead  poisoning.  (Case,  N.  A. 
Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1857,  p.  605.)  Al- 
though highly  insoluble,  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent use  in  the  arts  and  of  the  ease  of  its 
formation  when  lead  is  exposed  to  chemical  in- 
fluences, lead  carbonate  probably  produces 
chronic  poisoning  more  often  than  any  other 
preparation  of  the  metal.  The  constant  use  of 
face  powders  and  cosmetics  containing  lead  car- 
bonate, or  "flake  white,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  produced  serious  results. 

Off.  Prep.— Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis, 
Br. 

PLUMBI  IODIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LEAD  IODIDE 

(plum'bi  I-od'j-dum) 

Pbl2  =  457.15 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Lead  Iodide,  and  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light."  U  S 
"  Precipitated  Lead  Iodide,  Pblz,  is  obtained  by 
the  interaction  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  and 
potassium  iodide."  Br. 

*«IH!imlLunl  Iodatum.  Ioduretum  Plumbicum  Iodure 
de  Plomb,  Fr.  Cod.;  Jodblei,  <?.;  Yoduro  plZbico,  fp 

.  "  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, each,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois] :  Distilled 
Water  a  sufficiency.    Dissolve  the  Nitrate  of 


Lead,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  pint  and  a  hali 
and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  half  a  pint  o  i 
the  Water,  and  mix  the  solutions.   Collect  thlj 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  Distille 
Water,  and  dry  it  in  a  warm  place."  Br.  1885,, 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev. 
nor  Br.  Ph.  1898  for  Lead  Iodide.   The  proceii> 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was  identical  with  that  J 
the  British  Pharm.  1885  given  above. 

The  lead  nitrate  gives  up  its  metal  to  tit 
iodine,  receiving  the  potassium,  the  operatic, 
taking  place  between  one  molecule  of  the  lea 
nitrate  and  two  molecules  of  the  potassiui 
iodide.  The  potassium  nitrate  thus  formed  r 
mains  in  solution,  while  the  lead  iodide  is  pr 
cipitated, 

Pb(N03)a  +  2KI  =  2KNOs  +  Pbla 
The  theoretical  quantities  of  lead  nitrate  ar 
potassium  iodide  are  328.49  of  the  former  ar 
329.52  of  the  latter,  or  almost  precisely  equ 
quantities.  The  proportions  should  be  as  near 
as  possible  those  of  exact  saturation.  An  e: 
cess  of  the  potassium  iodide,  independently  < 
the  waste,  has  the  disadvantage  of  holding 
portion  of  the  lead  iodide  in  solution,  whil 
according  to  Christison,  an  excess  of  lead  ov 
the  iodine  disposes  to  the  formation  of  tl 
lemon-yellow  insoluble  lead  oxyiodide.  By  tl 
use  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two  salts  the 
disadvantages  are  avoided.  As  lead  iodide 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  desirable 
use  as  little  of  the  solvent  as  will  answer,  ai 
hence  the  comparatively  small  proportion  i 
water  employed. 

In  the  former  London  process  lead  aceta 
was  employed  instead  of  the  nitrate,  but  D 
paire  of  Brussels,  ascertained  that  in  this  pr 
cess  a  considerable  amount  of  iodide  remai: 
in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  lei 
iodide,  and  F.  Boudet  states  that  the  quanti 
of  the  iodide  resulting  from  the  process  is 
per  cent,  less  than  theory  would  indicate.  I 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  aft 
precipitation,  an  additional  quantity  of  lei 
iodide  is  obtained.  Boudet  ascribes  this  resi 
to  the  formation  of  a  portion  of  soluble  pote 
sium  and  lead  iodide,  whenever  lead  iodide  ai; 
potassium  acetate  are  in  contact.  By  subs 
tuting  lead  nitrate  for  acetate,  he  found  that 
quantity  of  lead  iodide  was  obtained  as  ne 
that  required  by  theory  as  the  solubility  of  t 
lead  iodide  permits.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xi.  274 
The  official  process  is  on  the  whole  to  be  pi 
f  erred  to  that  in  which  lead  acetate  is  used,  ai' 
especially  as  the  nitrate  is  more  easily  obtain 
pure.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  bet 
made  by  T.  Huraut  of  Paris,  on  the  differe 
methods  of  preparing  lead  iodide.  It  may 
obtained  by  the  reaction  between  any  of  t 
soluble  iodides  and  the  soluble  lead  salts, 
resulted  from  his  observations  that  of  the  tv 
lead  salts  employed,  the  nitrate  was  to  be  pr, 
ferred,  and  of  the  various  iodides,  though  potal 
sium  iodide  yielded  a  very  handsome  prodiu 
yet  calcium  iodide  afforded  one  not  inferior 
"quality,   and   somewhat   greater  in  quantit 
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pon  a  small  scale,  as  the  process  is  perf  onned 
p  the  apothecary,  the  difference  would  be  of 
ttle  consequence,  but  it  might  be  important 
>  the  manufacturer.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxi.) 
Properties. — As  officially  described,  it  is  in  the 
)rm  of  "  a  heavy,  bright  yellow  powder,  with- 
it  odor  or  taste;  permanent  in  the  air.  Sol- 
3le  in  about  1300  parts  of  water  at  25°  C. 
17°  F.),  and  in  about  200  parts  of  boiling 
ater,  separating  from  the  latter  solution  on 
loling  in  brilliant,  golden-yellow  crystalline 
minae;  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
luble,  without  color,  in  solutions  of  the  fixed 
kalies,  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkali 
etates,  of  potassium  iodide,  and  of  sodium 
iosulphate,  and  in  a  hot  solution  of  anmio- 
um  chloride.   When  moderately  heated,  the 
It  fuses  to  a  thick,  reddish-brown  liquid, 
hieh  congeals,  on  cooling,  to  a  yellow,  crystal- 
ie  mass.   At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decom- 
>sed,  with  the  evolution  of  violet  vapors  of 
dine,  leaving  a  lemon-yellow  residue  of  lead 
yiodide.   If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  triturated 
th  2  Gm.  of  ammonium  chloride  and  2  Cc.  of 
iter,  a  nearly  white  mixture  will  result.  If 
is  be  transferred  to  a  test-tube,  and  heated  in 
water-bath  for  a  few  minutes,  a  clear  and 
nost  colorless  solution  should  be  formed  (ab- 
ice  of  chromate  and  other  insoluble  foreign 
Us).  On  cooling  this  solution,  a  solid  mass  of 
arly  colorless,  fine,  silky  crystals  will  be  pro- 
ced,  and  on  adding  water  or  diluted  sulphuric 
id  to  this  mass,  yellow  Lead  Iodide  will 
sarate.   Add  0.1  Gm.  of  the  salt  to  5  Cc.  of 
ter,  and  heat  the  mixture  until  it  boils;  cool 
5  liquid  and  filter  it  into  a  test-tube  of  about 
I  Cc.  capacity,  then  add  5  Cc.  of  potassium 
droxide  T.S.  and  about  0.2  Gm.  of  aluminum 
re,  insert  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  test- 
ae a  pledget  of  purified  cotton,  and  over  the 
'Uth,  place  a  piece  of  moistened  red  litmus 
per;  then  if  the  tube  be  heated  on  a  water- 
th  for  fifteen  minutes,  no  blue  coloration  of 
s  paper  should   be   discernible    (limit  of 
rate).  If  1  Gm.  of  Lead  Iodide  be  boiled  for 
'ew  minutes  with  20  Cc.  of  water,  the  mixture 
in  cooled  and  filtered,  and  the  lead  removed 
>m  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  por- 
n  of  the  second  filtrate,  after  boiling  to  drive 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  carefully  neutralizing 
;h  ammonia  water,  should  not  be  colored  red 
a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  (ab  se  ice  oi 
'tate).    Another  portion  of  this  filtrate,  if 
iporated  to  dryness,  should  leave  no  residue 
asence  of  soluble  foreign  salts):'   U.  S. 
heavy  bright-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  about 
»0  parts  of  cold  and  in  about  200  parts  of 
nng  water,  and  deposited  in  golden-yellow 
stalhne  scales  as  the  latter  solution  cools; 
irely  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  chlo- 
e-   It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
a  and  0f  iodides.    It  should  yield  no  char- 
eristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  nitrates  or 
states."  Br.    According  to  Soubeiran,  it  is 
TOle  m  1235  parts  of  cold  water,  and  194 
boihng  water,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  it 


in  minute,  shining,  golden-yellow,  crystalline 
scales.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  (Donato  Tommasi, 
P.  J.,  3d  series,  ii.  805).  It  should  be  kept  ex- 
cluded from  the  light.  It  is  stated  by  Engel- 
hardt  that  iodine  is  separated  from  lead  iodide 
by  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides,  while  the  other 
metallic  chlorides  have  no  such  effect,  producing 
compounds  of  iodides  of  the  metal  employed 
with  lead  chlorides. 

Uses — This  compound  is  supposed  to  have 
the  resolvent  properties  of  iodine,  combined 
with  those  which  are  peculiar  to  lead,  and  was 
at  one  time  recommended  in  tuberculous  dis- 
eases, in  which,  however,  it  has  proved  wholly 
inefficient.  It  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  scrofulous  tumors 
and  other  indolent  swellings,  and  in  the  cure  of 
obstinate  ulcers,  and  for  these  purposes  has 
been  used  both  internally  and  locally  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment.  According  to  Cogswell, 
if  given  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  it  pro- 
duces the  effects  of  lead,  but  not  those  of  iodine, 
upon  the  system.  (Christison's  Dispensatory.) 

Dose,  half  a  grain  to  four  grains  (0.032  to 
0.26  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  Br.; 
Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  Br. 

PLUMBI  NITRAS.  U.  S. 

LEAD  NITRATE 

(plum'bi  ni'tras) 

Pb(N08)  a  =  328.49 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Lead  Nitrate  [  (NOa.O)2Pb],  and 
should  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels."  U.  S. 

Nitrate  of  Lead;  Plumbum  Nitricum,  Nitras  (Azo- 
tas)  Plumbicus  ;  Azotate  de  Plomb,  Nitrate  de  Plomb, 
Ft:  Cod.;  Salpetersaures  Bleloxyd,  Bleisalpeter,  Q.; 
Nitrato  di  piombo,  It.;  Nitrato  plumbico,  Nitrato  de 
plomo,  Sp. 

Neither  the  U.  S.  nor  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  the  process  of 
the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia:  "Take  of 
Litharge,  in  fine  powder,  five  ounces  [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  Pure  Nitric  Acid  two  fluidounces;  Dis- 
tilled Water  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  Dilute 
Nitric  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Lith- 
arge, placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the  Acid 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  Water,  and,  ap- 
plying a  sand  heat,  and  occasionally  stirring 
the  mixture,  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness. 
Upon  the  residue  boil  the  remainder  of  the 
Water,  clear  the  solution  by  filtration,  and,  hav- 
ing acidulated  it  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  Dilute  Nitric  Acid,  evaporate  until  a 
pellicle  begins  to  form.  The  heat  being  now 
withdrawn;'  crystals  will  form  on  the  cooling 
of  the  solution,  which  should  be  dried  on  blot- 
ting-paper in  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  pre- 
served in  a  close  bottle." 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  unites  di- 
rectly with  the  lead  oxide  to  form  the  nitrate. 
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Properties. — This  nitrate  is  officially  described 
as  in  "colorless,  transparent,  octahedral  crystals, 
when  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  cold  solutions,  or  white,  nearly  opaque  crys- 
tals, when  formed  by  the  cooling  of  hot  solu- 
tions; without  odor,  and  having  a  sweetish, 
astringent,  afterwards  metallic,  taste;  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  1.85  parts  of  water 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.75  part  of  boiling 
water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
strongly  heated,  the  salt  decrepitates,  emits 
nitrous  vapors,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of 
lead  oxide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
has  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus  paper, 
and  yields  a  black  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  T.S.,  a  yellow  one  with  potassium 
iodide  T.S.,  and  a  white  one  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  10)  should  give,  with  potassium  ferro- 
'cyanide  T.S.,  a  pure  white  precipitate  (absence 
of  copper  and  iron).  If  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  until 
no  further  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lead  be  removed  from  the  filtrate 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  portion  of  the  second 
filtrate  should  not  be  affected  by  the  addition  of 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  water  (absence  of 
zinc  and  iron).  Another  portion  of  this  filtrate, 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  should  not  leave 
a  weighable  residue  (limit  of  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  zinc,  and 
iron)."  U.  S.  It  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
lead,  combined  with  two  nitric  acid  groups, 
(N0a)2,  without  water  of  crystallization.  This 
salt  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, for  the  preparation  of  mordants,  and  of 
chrome  yellow. 

Uses.— The  effects  of  this  salt  upon  the 
system  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
soluble  lead  salts,  but,  though  formerly  em- 
ployed, it  is  now  quite  out  of  use  as  an  internal 
remedy.  Externally  it  is  occasionally  applied 
to  excoriated  surfaces,  and  a  solution  made 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  colored  probably  with  alkanet, 
has  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
a  secret  remedy  in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands 
cracked  hps,  etc.,  and  it  undoubtedly,  in  solu- 
tions whose  strength  should  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  case,  is  a  valuable  local  remedy  in 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  such 
■as  leucorrhaza,  gonorrhoea,  ulcers,  and  chronic 
impetiginous  affections.  It  may  be  used  to 
correct  fetid  odors  dependent  on  the  presence 
■or.  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium  sulphy- 
-drate,  which  it  decomposes,  but  it  is  not  a 
germicide  or  true  disinfectant.  Ledoyen's  dis- 
infecting fluid  is  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce. 
Should  the  salt  be  used  internally,  the  dose 
would  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a 
grain  (0.016  to  0.032  Gm.).  Moerlonge  and 
Vanzette  ascribe  remarkable  efficiency  to  lead 
nitrate  in  onychia  maligna,  and  their  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  other  practi- 
tioners.   It  is  applied  by  sprinkling  the  pow- 


der on  the  surface,  and,  according  to  J.  Scott 
of  Belfast,  Ireland,  a  complete  cure  may  be 
relied  on  in  from  fourteen  to  thirty  days 
(Dublin  Q.  J.,  Feb.  1874,  p.  145.) 

Dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain  (0.016 
0.032  Gm.). 

PLUMBI  OXIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

LEAD  OXIDE  [Litharge] 

(plum'bi  6x't-dum) 

PbO  =  221.23 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  96  percent 
of  pure  Lead  Oxide,  and  should  be  kept  in 
well-closed  vessels."  U.  S.  "  Lead  Oxide,  PbO 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  air  on  meltec 
lead."  Br. 

Oxide  of  Lead  ;  Llthargyrum,  Plumbum  Oxydatum 
Plurnbl  Oxidum  Semivitreum  ;  Oxide  (proto)  de  Plom 
fondu,  Litharge,  Fr.  Cod.;  Protoxide  de  Plomb,  Fr.' 
Bleiglatte,  Bleioxyd,  (?.;  Lltargirio,  It.,  Bp. 

When  lead  oxide  is  rendered  semi-crystallin 
by  incomplete  fusion  it  becomes  the  sem. 
vitrified  oxide,  or  litharge.     Almost  all  tb 
litharge  of  commerce  is  obtained,  as  a  secondar 
product,  in  the  process  for  extracting  silvt 
from  argentiferous  galenas.    After  extractor 
the  argentiferous  lead  from  the  ore,  the  allc 
is  placed  upon  an  oval  slightly  concave  dis 
about  three  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wid 
called  a  test,  made  by  beating  pulverized  boi 
ash,  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  into 
mould,  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  an  elli 
tical  band  of  iron,  and  the  bottom  of  stril 
of  sheet  iron,  placed  at  short  distances  apa:  > 
The  test  is  of  such  a  size  as  exactly  to  fit  i 
opening  in  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  fv 
nace,  where  it  is  placed  and  adjusted  to  t 
level  of  the  floor.    On  one  side  of  the  t< 
the  fireplace  is  situated,  and  exactly  opposi 
the  chimney,  while  at  one  extremity  of  it  t 
pipe  of  a  strong  bellows  is  placed,  and  at  t 
other  a  vertical  hole  is  made,  eommunicati 
with  a  gutter  leading  from  the  test.   The  i\ 
nace  is  now  lighted,  and  shortly  afterwai 
the  bellows  are  put  in  motion.   The  lead  fa 
and  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  result) 
oxide,  melting  also,  forms  a  stratum  wh 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  which  is  driven 
the  blast  of  the  bellows  along  the  gutter  a 
through  the  vertical  hole  into  a  receiver  bel< 
where,  upon  solidifying,  it  crystallizes  in  sir 
scales,  which  form  the  litharge.    In  proport 
as  the  lead  is  oxidized  and  blown  off  the  ti 
fresh  portions  are  added  so  as  to  keep  it  alw. 
sufficiently  full.    The  process  is  continued 
eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  no  more  I 
is  added.    The  operation  is  now  confined 
the  metal  remaining  on  the  test,  and,  the  oxi 
tion  proceeding,  a  period  at  last  arrives  w.j 
the  whole  of  the  lead  has  been  blown  off 
litharge,  and  the  silver,  known  to  be  pure  by 
brilliant  appearance  in  the  fused  state,  al 
remains.    This  is  then  removed,  and  the  p 
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cess  repeated  on  a  fresh  portion  of  argentif- 
erous lead.  The  yellow  amorphous  lead  oxide 
as  a  paint  color  is  known  as  massicot,  and  is 
prepared  by  careful  heating  of  lead  carbonate 
or  nitrate  to  a  point  short  of  the  fusion  of 
the  resulting  oxide. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
heavy,  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  powder  or 
minute  scales,  without  odor  or  taste.    On  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  moisture 
and  carbon  dioxide.    Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
to  which  it,  however,  imparts  a  faintly  alka- 
line reaction;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in.  acetic  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  in  warm 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkali  hydroxides.  When 
leated,  the  Oxide  assumes  a  brownish-red  color, 
aecoining  yellow  again  on  cooling;  it  fuses  at  a 
*ed  heat.    When  heated  in  contact  with  char- 
ioal,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead.    Lead  Oxide 
should  be  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  with  but 
ittle  effervescence   (limit  of  carbonate),  and 
vithout  the  development  of  the  odor  of  nitrous 
icid  (absence  of  lead),  leaving  not  more  than  a 
rifling  residue  (limit  of  silicates,  barium  sul- 
phate, etc.).    The  solution  in   diluted  nitric 
;cid,  which  should  be  colorless,  when  nearly 
leutralized  by  ammonia  water  yields  with  hy- 
Irogen  sulphide  T.S.  a  black  precipitate,  with 
'Otassium  iodide  T.S.  a  yellow  one,  and  with 
iluted  sulphuric  acid  a  white  precipitate,  the 
itter  two  being  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of 
odium  hydroxide.    If  from  the  solution  in 
iluted  nitric  acid  the  lead  be  precipitated  by 
ulphuric  acid,  the  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of 
n  excess  of  ammonia  water,  should  not  assume 
lore  than  a  slight  bluish  tint  (limit  of  copper), 
or  yield  more  than  traces  of  a  reddish-brown 
recipitate  (limit  of  iron).    If  5  Gm.  of  the 
side  contained  in  a  small  flask  be  shaken 
ith  5  Cc.  of  water,  then  20  Cc.  of  acetic  acid 
ided,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
es and  filtered,  the  insoluble  residue,  when  well 
ashed  and  dried,  should  not  weigh  more  than 
2  Gm.  (absence  of  more  than  4  percent,  of 
■soluble  impurities).    If,  to  the  mixed  filtrate 
id  washings  obtained  in  the  last  test,  hydro- 
ilorie  acid  be  added  until  no  further  precipitate 
i  produced,  the  remainder  of  the  lead  removed 
om  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
mid  filtered,  the  second  filtrate,  upon  evapo- 
uon  to  dryness,  should  not  yield  a  residue 
sighing  more  than  0.050  Gm.  (limit  of  soluble 
\punttes).  When  strongly  heated  i    a  porce- 
m  crucible,  the  Oxide  should  not  lose  more 
an  4  percent,  of  its  weight  (limit  of  car- 
nate  and  of  moisture)."   U.   S.  "Heavy 
lies  of  a  pale  yellowish-red  color,  completely 
luble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  in  acetic  acid. 
gives  the  reactions  of  lead,  but  should  yield 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for 
Pper,  iron,  or  carbonates."   Br.    It  slowly 
fracts  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  con- 
ms  more  of  this  acid  the  longer  it  has  been 
Posed.    It  is  on  this  account  that  it  com- 
ply effervesces  slightly  with  the  diluted  acids, 
has  the  property  of  decolorizing  wines,  when 


agitated  with  them.    When  heated  with  the 
fats  and  oils,  in  connection  with  water,  it 
saponifies  them.    (See  Emplastrum  Plumbi.) 
Heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.    In  diluted  nitric  acid  it  should 
be  almost  entirely  soluble;  and  the  solution  is 
affected  by  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  carbonate.    (See  Plumbi 
Carbonas.)     As   it   occurs   in   commerce,  it 
usually  contains  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  silver 
and  silica.    It  may  be  purified  from  iron  and 
copper  by  digestion  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
The  English  litharge  is  most  esteemed,  that 
from  Germany  being  generally  contaminated 
with  iron  and  copper.    In  choosing  litharge, 
samples  should  be  selected  which  are  free  from 
copper  and  from  fragments  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter.   Copper  is  detected  if  upon  adding  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  to  a  nitric  acid  solution  of 
the  litharge  a  brown  instead  of  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.    Two  varieties  of  litharge 
are  distinguished  in  commerce,  named  from  their 
color,  and  dependent  on  differences  in  the  pro- 
cess employed.    Sometimes  it  has  a  pale  yellow 
color  and  silvery  appearance,  and  is  then  de- 
nominated silver  litharge  or  yellow  litharge; 
at  other  times  it  is  of  a  red  color,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  gold  litharge  or  red 
litharge.    The  latter  was  supposed  to  owe  its 
color  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  red  lead, 
but  Leblanc  has  shown  that  the  two  varieties 
of  litharge  differ  in  color,  structure,  and  den- 
sity only,  and  not  in  chemical  composition.  In 
this  respect  litharge  is  essentially  identical  with 
lead  oxide.    (See  Plumbum.)    The  carbon  di- 
oxide which  it  contains  is  variable,  but  its 
average  amount  is  about  4  per  cent.  Lead 
peroxide  and  red  lead  in  litharge  may  be  de- 
tected by  heating  it  in  a  test  tube  with  sodium 
chloride  and  potassium  bisulphate  and  intro- 
ducing a  slip  of  paper  colored  blue  by  indigo. 
If  either  of  these  oxides  be  present,  the  paper 
will  be  bleached  by  the  chlorine  evolved. 

Uses. — Litharge  is  never  used  internally,  but 
is  employed  in  several  pharmaceutical  oper- 
ations, and  forms  an  ingredient  in  various 
external  applications,  used  for  abating  inflam- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes.  In  the  arts 
it  is  employed  in  the  glazing  of  pottery,  in 
painting  to  render  oils  drying,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  flint  glass. 

Off.  Prep. — Emplastrum  Plumbi,  Br.;  Glyc- 
erinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.;  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis,  U.  S.  (Br.). 

PLUMBUM. 

LEAD 

( pliim'bura ) 

Pb  —  205.35 

Plomb,  Fr. ;  Blel,  G. ;  Lood,  Dutch;  Piombo,  It.; 
Plomo,  Sp. 

Lead  is  not  official  in  its  metallic  state,  but 
enters  into  a  number  of  important  medicinal 
preparations.    It  occurs  in  nature  as  an  oxide, 
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as  a  sulphide  called  galena,  and  in  saline  com- 
binations, forming  the  native  lead  sulphate, 
phosphate,  carbonate,  chromate,  molybdate, 
tungstate,  and  arsenate.  The  oxide  is  rare,  but 
galena  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  is  the 
ore  from  which  nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce 
is  extracted.  The  extraction  is  effected  either 
by  melting  the  ore  in  contact  with  charcoal,  or, 
in  the  case  of  pure  galenas,  by  what  is  termed 
the  air  reduction  process.  In  this  case  the 
galena  is  first  roasted,  when  it  is  in  part 
changed  into  oxide,  PbO,  and  sulphate,  PbS04. 
The  doors  of  the  furnace  are  then  closed,  and 
the  unchanged  sulphide  reacts  with  both  the 
oxide  and  the  sulphate  as  follows: 

2PbO.+  PbS  =  3Pb  +  SO« 

PbSO*  +  PbS  =  2Pb  +  2S02  ^ 
whereby  all  the  lead  is  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state.  Lead  is  also  successfully  obtained  by 
electrolysis  directly  from  the  galena.  This  is 
reduced  at  the  cathode  of  an  electrolytic  cell, 
while  hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed  at  the  same 
time  and  may  be  collected  or  burned  to  form 
sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  then  utilized.  The 
process  is  now  in  operation  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  richest  and  most  extensive  mines  of  galena 
are  found  in  this  country.  The  non-argentif- 
erous lead  region  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends in  length  from  Wisconsin  in  the  north 
to  the  Red  River  of  Arkansas  in  the  south, 
and  in  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  being  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
while  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado  fur- 
nish argentiferous  galena.  The  production  of 
lead  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1903 
was  352,848  tons,  of  which  292,874  tons  were 
from  domestic  ores;  in  1904,  344,755  tons  of 
which  318,679  tons  were  from  domestic  ores. 
Over  two-thirds  from  domestic  ores  was  desil- 
verized, and  the  remainder  non-argentiferous. 

Properties.— Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-gray,  and 
very  malleable  metal,  presenting  a  bright 
surface  when  newly  melted  or  cut.  It  has  a 
perceptible  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor  when 
rubbed.  It  undergoes  but  little  change  in  the 
air,  but  is  acted  on  by  the  combined  influence 
of  air  and  rain  water,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
hydrate,  which  is  afterwards  changed,  in  part, 
into  carbonate,  by  absorbing  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  if  in  water,  the  car- 
bonate is  imparted  to  it  in  the  state  of  bicar- 
bonate, which  dissolves  and  renders  the  liquid 
poisonous.  This  chemical  effect  on  the  metal 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  purer. 
Aqueous  vapor  passed  through  leaden  pipes 
has  a  similar  corroding  effect,  which  is  greater 
as  the  lead  is  purer.  (A.  J.  P.,  1863,  p.  507.) 
Spring  and  river  water  act  on  lead  differently, 
the  lead  becoming  slowly  oxidized,  and  covering 
itself  with  a  black  coating  of  suboxide,  which 
adheres  strongly  to  the  metal,  and  thus  in 
some  measure  protects  the  water.  (Langlois, 
J.  P.  C  4e  ser.,  ii.  29.)  Stalmann  has  satisfied 
himself,  by  experiment,  that  an  extremely 
minute  quantity  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid 
will  very  much  promote  the  action  of  water 


upon  lead, — a  millionth  of  ammonia  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  (Ibid.,  iv.  467.)  Metallic 
lead  seems  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cer- 
tain insects,  which  bore  into  and  sometimes 
through  it,  not  using  it  as  food,  but  appar- 
ently in  search  of  secure  places  of  retreat  for 
future  development.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  sometimes  be  important.  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan. 
1865,  p.  72.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  11.4,  melting  point 
334°  C.  (633.2°  F.),  and  atomic  weight  205.35. 
Exposed  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  on  ignited 
charcoal,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  throwing 
off  dense  yellow  fumes.  The  best  solvent  of 
lead  is  nitric  acid,  but  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  destroys,  and  that  of  hydrochloric 
acid  lessens,  its  solvent  power,  on  account 
of  the  insolubility  of  the  lead  sulphate  and 
chloride.  Lead  forms  a  suboxide,  Pb20,  a 
monoxide,  PbO,  a  sesquioxide,  Pb20a,  a  di- 
oxide, Pb02,  and  a  compound  of  the  monoxide 
and  the  dioxide,  which  has  a  varying  composi- 
tion, but  is  usually  Pb304.  The  monoxide,. 
called  in  commerce  massicot,  or  litharge,  may 
be  obtained  by  calcining,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
lead  subnitrate,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  by  ammonia. 

On  a  large  scale  it  is  made  by  exposing  melted 
lead  to  the  action  of  the  air.   Its  surface  be 
comes  encrusted  with  a  gray  pellicle,  which 
being  scraped  off,  is  quickly  succeeded  by  an 
other;  and  the  whole  of  the  metal,  being  ii 
this  way  successively  presented  to  the  air 
becomes  converted  into  a  greenish-gray  powder 
consisting   of   monoxide   and   metallic  lead 
This,  on  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  absorb: 
more  oxygen,  and  is  converted  wholly  int<!i 
monoxide.   This  oxide  has  a  yellowish  color,  an* 
is  the  only  oxide  capable  of  forming  salts  wit! 
the  acids.    It  consists  of  one  atom  of  lea* 
and  one  of  oxygen.    Litharge  is  very  muc) 
used  in  pharmacy,  and  is  official  in  all  th 
Pharmacopoeias.   (See  Plumbi  Oxidwm.) _  Th 
sesquioxide,  discovered  by  Winckelblech,  is  un 
important.   The  dioxide,  called  also  pnce  oxidf 
from  its  flea-brown  color,  may  be  obtained  b; 
treating  red  lead  with  nitric  acid.   The  aci 
takes  up  the  monoxide  and  leaves  the  dioxidt 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  boilin 
water.    A  more  productive  process  is  to  pn 
cipitate  four  parts  of  lead  acetate  by  three  o 
sodium  carbonate,  and  then  to  pass  into  tb 
thin  pasty  mass  of  lead  carbonate  a  streai 
of  chlorine,  which  converts  the  monoxide  o 
the  carbonate  into  the  brown  dioxide.'  (1| 
Wohler.)    Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  ma 
be  conveniently  employed  to  furnish  the  neeei 
sary  chlorine.    Lead  dioxide  is  a  tasteles 
powder,  of  a  dark  brown  color.   When  heate 
to  redness  it  loses  half  its  oxygen  and  beeomt 
monoxide.    It  consists  of  one  atom  of  lead  an 
two  atoms  of  oxygen.    The  red  oxide, _PW 
called  in  commerce  minium,  or  red  lead, 
described  under  another  head.    (See  P»««"f 
Oxidum  Rubrum.)    Lead  combines  with  warn' 
forming  the  official  lead  iodide.    The  acetai 
and  nitrate  are  also  official. 
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The  best  tests  of  lead  are  hydrogen  sul- 
hide  and  a  solution  of  potassium 'iodide.  The 
>rmer  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  lead 
ilphide,  the  latter  a  yellow  one  of  lead 
dide. 

Uses — In  concentrated  form  and  sufficient 
count  the  soluble  preparations  of  lead  are 
olent  irritant  poisons,  producing  burning  in 
e  oesophagus  and  stomach,  soon  involving  the 
aole  abdominal  cavity,  followed  by  vomiting 
id  sometimes  by  purging,  or  more  rarely  by 
ostipation.  The  insoluble  preparations  of  lead 
-  incapable  of  acting  as  acute  irritant  poisons, 
are  the  common  causes  of  subacute 
d  chronic  lead  poisoning.  The  subacute 
rm  of  the  poisoning,  the  so-called  colica 
■tonum,  is  very  common  among  painters, 
kers  of  white   lead,   and   other  artisans 

0  work  in  the  metal.  It  is,  however,  also 
■quently  seen  in  other  persons,  into  whom 

1  lead  finds  entrance  in  almost  innumerable 
ys,  especially  with  drinking  water  and  food, 
iea  pictonum  usually  begins  with  dyspeptic 
aptoms  and  obstinate  constipation,  asso- 
ted  with  violent  pain  of  a  twisting  character, 
ich  seems  to  centre  round  the  umbilicus; 

abdominal  walls  are  spasmodically  re- 
nted, and  there  is  even  early  malaise,  las- 
de,  depression  of  spirits,  and  failure  of 
general  health.  The  stools  are  whitish  and 
ity.  A  characteristic  symptom  is  a  blue 
situated  upon  the  margin  of  the  gums 
re  they  join  the  teeth,  due  to  the  deposit 
he  lead  sulphide.  This  blue  line  is  usually 
«nt  in  all  forms  of  subacute  and  chronic 
poisoning,  and  is  pathognomonic.  It  may, 
ever,  be  absent  even  in  the  most  severe 
s. 

he  symptoms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  may 
orm  to  the  regular  type  or  may  be  most 
They  are  frequently,  but  not  always, 
P  eded  by  colica  pictonum.    The  most  char- 
a  ristic  phenomenon  is  the  double  wrist-drop, 
*  J  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  extensors 
be  forearm,  and  is  associated  with  wasting 
degenerative  changes  in  the  diseased  mus- 
lf  these  symptoms  progress,  failure  of 
igth  and  anaemia  gradually  develop,  the 
In  -S°?  °f  the  leg  beeome  affected,  irregular, 
ized,  or  wide-spread  tracts  of  anaathesia 
>ar,  and  neuralgic  pains  occur  in  various 
3  of  the  body;  little  by  little  the  whole 
:ular  system  becomes  involved,  emaciation 
Pi  resses,    anamaia    becomes    extreme,  and 
i  in  a,  condition  of  cachexia  ensues.  Albu- 
na  is  not  a  rare  symptom  0f  chronic  lead 
'nmg;  it  may  be  due  simply  to  the  momen- 
irntation  of  the  kidney,  or  may  be  the 
t  ol  degenerative  changes  which  end  in 
let.6 [  destruction  of  the  secreting  struc- 
j  TiT1  •  u  1  contraction  of  the  organ.  As 
suit  either  of  primary  changes  in  the  renal 
js  or  of  a  direct  action  of  the  lead  upon 
-erebral  tissue,  epileptic  convulsions  may 
at  long  intervals,  or  they  may  be  asso- 
1  with  delirium,  coma,  or  other  evidences 
(62) 


of  cerebra  disturbance.  When  these  attacks 
are  secondary  to  kidney  disease  they  are 
uremic;  in  saturnine  cerebritis,  furious  con- 
vulsions coma,  and  wild  delirium  may  come 
on  suddenly,  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  very 
lew  hours. 

Another  irregular  form  of  lead  poisoning  is 
that  in  which  the  symptoms  exactly  resemble 
those  of  gout;  swelling  of  the  joints,  with  pain, 
excessive  tenderness,  and  even  secondary  de- 
generation of  the  arteries,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  chronic  gout,  may  make  the  likeness 
complete.   Saturnine  amaurosis,  due  to  atrophy 
oi  the  optic  nerve,  is  a  rare  form  of  plumbism. 
A  variety  of  lead  poisoning  rarely  spoken  of 
in  books,  of  which  H.  C.  Wood  has  seen  a 
number  of  instances,  is  that  in  which  the 
symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  acute  polio- 
myelitis; wide-spread  paralysis  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent groups  of  muscles,  with  wasting  and 
change  in  the  electrical  reactions  of  the  affected 
parts,  may  very  closely  simulate  the  ordinary 
form  of  spinal  disease,  but  almost  invariably 
the  true  nature  of  the  attack  may  be  recognized 
by  noticing  that  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are 
affected,  and  not  rarely  the  occurrence  of  vio- 
lent neuralgic  pain  points  still  more  definitely 
to  a  saturnine  origin. 

The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  may  also 
take  the  form  of  simple  progressive  anasinia, 
with  failure  of  health  and  obscure  nervous 
phenomena,  such  as  apparently  causeless  neu- 
ralgic pains,  wide-spread  formications,  insom- 
nia, etc.  The  diagnosis  of  the  true  nature  of 
an  attack  of  lead  poisoning  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  most  cases  it  is  to  be  readily 
made  by  noticing  the  blue  line  on  the  gums. 
When  this  is  absent  it  is  essential  that  the  urine 
be  examined  chemically  for  lead.i     As  the 

1  The  most  delicate  method  of  testing  urine  for 
lead  is  that  devised  by  Lehmann  as  modified  by  John 
Marshall.    Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  10  Cc.  to  100  Cc.  To 
the  boiling  mixture  are  added  from  time  to  time 
small  portions  (0.2  Gm.)  of  potassium  chlorate  until 
the  liquid  is  of  a  pale  straw-color  and  the  odor  of 
chlorine  strongly  perceptible.    The  heating  is  then 
continued    without    further    addition    of  potassium 
chlorate  until  the  chlorine  odor  disappears.    On  cool- 
ing,  the  liquid   is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  diluted 
with    water    until    its   volume    equals   the  original 
volume  employed.    The  filtrate  is  then  placed  in  a 
glass  tube  of  about  3.5  Cm.  diameter,   the  end  of 
the    tube    being    covered    with    parchment  paper 
fastened  with  twine.     (A  new  piece  of  parchment 
paper  should  be  used  in  each  analysis,  and  care  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  and  the  twine  as  well  as  the 
other  reagents  used  are  free  from  lead.)    A  glass 
tripod  on  which  there  is  a  piece  of  platinum  foil 
about  2.5  Cm.  square  attached  to  a  platinum  wire  is 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  distilled  water 
very  slightly  acidulated   with   chemically  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  liquid  covering  the  platinum  foil. 
The  parchment  tube  containing  the  urine  to  be  ex- 
amined is  then  set  on  the  foil  on  the  tripod,  the 
parchment   covered   end  being  placed   directly  over 
the  foil.    Another  piece  of  platinum  foil,  purposely 
cut  round  so  as  nearly  to  equal  the  calibre  of  the 
parchment  covered  tube,  attached  at  the  centre  to  a 
wire    (which   wire,    for  the  purpose   of  insulation, 
passes  through  a  glass  tube  about  twenty-five  centi- 
meters in  length,  and  sealed  at  both  ends).  Is  put 
into  the  urine,  so  that  the  platinum  foil  in  the  tube, 
serving  as  a  negative  pole,  should  lie  on  the  parch- 
ment paper  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  positive 
platinum  pole,  which  is  under  the  parchment  paper 
on  the  glass  tripod.    The  wires  are  connected  with 
a  battery  consisting  of  three  Grove  cells.    The  cur- 
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elimination  takes  place  irregularly  and  is  much 
favored  by  the  internal  administration  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  that  salt  should  always  be  given 
for  a  few  days  before  the  examination  of  the 
urine. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  acute  lead  poi- 
soning consists  in  the  administration  of  alka- 
line carbonates,  soap,  soluble  sulphates,  sodium 
chloride,  or  other  antidote,  and  in  washing  out 
the  stomach  with  large  draughts  of  water,  the 
exhibition  of  castor  oil  or  other  non-irritating 
laxative  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  clean  out 
the  intestines,  and  the  employment  of  opium, 
counter-irritation,  and  the  other  means  habitu- 
ally used  against  toxic  gastro-enteritis.  In  the 
treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing the  efforts  are  to  be  directed  first  to  com- 
bating the  symptoms,  secondly  to  aiding  in 
the  entire  elimination  of  the  lead.  George 

B.  Wood  was  accustomed  to  consider  alum  as 
almost  a  specific  remedy  for  the  relief  of  paint- 
er's colic,  in  which  disease  it  is  also  essential 
to  employ  opium  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  lax- 
atives to  overcome  the  constipation;  with  these 
latter  should  always  be  given  extract  of  bella- 
donna in  full  dose,  to  aid  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  intestinal  spasm.  Magnesium  sulphate  is 
probably  the  best  purgative.  In  chronic  lead 
poisoning  the  paralysis  is  to  be  combated  by 
hygienic  means,  massage,  and  electricity,  pre- 
cisely as  when  it  arises  from  other  causes.  H. 

C.  Wood  has  seen  in  that  form  of  lead  poison- 
ing which  resembles  poliomyelitis  the  immediate 
arrest  of  progressive  symptoms  by  the  use  of 
doses  of  strychnine  continually  increased  until 
the  evidences  of  physiological  action  were  ob- 
tained. For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  lead 
from  the  system  potassium  iodide  should  be  ad- 
ministered continuously  for  weeks  and  months 
in  such  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Warm 
sulphur  baths  are  also  useful.1  Lead  has  been 
found  in  almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning. 

In  moderate  dose,  or  in  not  too  concentrated 
solution  or  amount,  the  soluble  preparations 

rent  la  kept  up  from  one  to  six  hours,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  solution.  A  dark-gray 
or  black  deposit  on  the  electrode  in  the  urine  in- 
dicates the  probable  presence  of  lead.  The  electrode 
upon  which  the  deposition  occurs  is  taken  out  of  the 
urine  without  interrupting  the  electrical  current,  and 
washed  by  gently  dipping  it  several  times  in  distilled 
water  The  foil  is  then  placed  in  a  small  beaker, 
covered  with  nitric  acid,  and,  after  warming  five  or 
ten  minutes  on  a  water  bath,  taken  out,  washed  with 

hi»iJiled^o1r'.  and  the  wasn  water  collected  in  the 
beaker  containing  the  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  potassium  hy 
ScloU^kT  andftben  slightly  letted  with 
fead  hv  th»  JJif  flution  thus  prepared  is  tested  for 
ieaa  Dy  the  well  known  reagents,  hvdroeen  sulnhide 
potassium  iodide,  or  diluted^  sulphuHc  acid  SUlm<Xe' 
'Warm   sulphuretted   baths   may   be  orovlded  hv 

gattVTatTT  °f  Potassium^uIphFdelnthlrg 
gallons  01   water,  in  a   wooden  tub     These  hnth« 

oriSeeaddllu°D0h?dei0n«^f  Vhe  ,Sidn/  from  the  forinition 
to  1  th  ,  '  <?nd-  should  be  repeated  every  few 
each  bSfcuS  „&tfCTe^t0vbe  P^duced.  After 
™„u  uaT,n  tne  patient  should  be  well  washed  with 
soap  and  water  with  the  aid  of  a  nefh ^  brush  in 
?hlserwavrTh0eV1e^e  ^^n.  By 'proceeding  in 
rendered  •|nhnlnh>a.d«.0^  *he  "»"»».  or  in  its  pores.  Is 
removed  Insoluble  and  inert.  and  at  the  same  time 


of  lead  act  as  sedative  astringents.  Wb 
locally  applied  they  contract  relaxed  vesse 
or  tissues.  When  taken  internally  they  che 
secretion  in  the  alimentary  canal, — accordi 
to  the  views  of  the  older  therapeutists,  reduci 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteri 
and  restraining  secretions  generally.  The 
soluble  preparations  of  lead  differ  therapi 
tically  from  the  soluble  preparations,  in  bei 
free  from  irritant  properties  and  acting  only 
feeble  astringent  sedatives.  The  preparati< 
of  lead  are  at  present  chiefly  used  as  lo 
applications. 

Orfila  has  determined,  by  experiments 
dogs,  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  muc 
membrane  of  the  stomach  after  the  use 
small  doses  of  the  salts  of  lead.  After 
action  of  such  doses  for  two  hours,  dull  w] 
points  are  visible  on  the  membrane,  sometii 
in  rows  and  sometimes  disseminated,  and 
dently  consisting  of  the  metal,  united  \ 
the  organic  tissue.    If  the  animal  be  alio 
to  live  for  four  days,  the  same  spots  maj 
seen  with  a  microscope;  and  if  hydrogen 
phide  be  applied  to  the  surface,  they  are 
stantly  blackened.  (A.  G.  M.,  3e  ser.,  iv.  244 

PODOPHYLLUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PODOPHYLLUM  [May-Apple,  Mandrake  Root 

(pod-o-phyl'lum) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Podophyllum  peltt 

Linne   (Fam.  Berberidacea) ."    U.  S.  "p 

dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Podophyllum 

tatum,  Linn."  Br. 

Podophylli  Rhizoma,  Br. ;  Podophyllum  Root,  Jd 
Mandrake,  Devil's  Apple,  Umbrella  Plant,  Veg(  Je 
Calomel;  Rhizome  de  Podophyllum,  Fr.  Cod.;  j[s- 
blattwurzel,  O. ;  Podofillo,  It.;  Podofilo  (Ri(P 
de).  Sp. 

For  Podophylli  Indica  Rhizoma  Br.  Add  Id 
its  preparations  see  Part  II. 

Podophyllum  peltatum,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (ly) 
505;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1141;  Barton, 
Bot.  ii.  9 ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  :  |S, 
pi.  11;  B.  &  T.  17.— The  may-apple,  e  Je- 
times  also  called  mandrake,  is  an  indig(jps 
herbaceous  plant.  The  rhizome  is  perei 
creeping,  usually  several  feet  in  length, 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brown  exteri; 
smooth,  jointed,  and  furnished  with  roo! 
the  joints.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot 
erect,  round,  smooth.  The  basal  leave 
centrally  peltate,  with  six  or  seven  w 
shaped  lobes,  irregularly  incised  at  th 
tremity,  yellowish  green  on  their  upper 
face,  paler  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath, 
flower-bearing  stems  bear  from  one  to 
similar  leaves.  The  flower  is  nodding, 
appears  between  two  leaves  at  the  apex  ( 
stem  or  at  the  base  of  the  upper  leal 
three  leaves  are  present.  The  calyx  is 
posed  of  three  oval,  obtuse,  concave,  decif. 
sepals.  The  corolla  has  from  six  to  nine 
fragrant  petals,  which  are  obovate,  obtuse 
cave,  with  delicate  transparent  veins,  m 
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jns  are  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  shorter  than 
petals,  with  oblong,  yellow  anthers,  of  twice 
length  of  the  filaments.    The  stigma  is 
sile,  and  rendered  irregular  on  its  surface 
numerous  folds  or  convolutions.    The  fruit 
large  oval  berry,  crowned  with  the  persist- 
stigma,  and  containing  a  sweetish  fleshy 
,  in  which  about  twelve  ovate  seeds  are 
bedded.    It  is,  when  ripe,  of  a  lemon-yellow 
,  diversified  by  round  brownish  spots.  Two 
ecies  of  the  genus  Podophyllum  are  known  as 
owing  in  China  while  Podophyllum  Emodi, 
ieh  inhabits  the  interior  ranges  of  the  Him- 
yas  and  is  very  abundant  in  Cashmere,  is 
ognized  in  the  Br.  Add.   (See  Part  II.) 
The  plant  has  been  found  on  Mount  Toga- 
shi,  in  Japan,  and  is  extensively  diffused 
rough  the  United  States,  growing  luxuriantly 
moist  shady  woods  and  in   low  marshy 
ounds.    It  is  propagated  by  its  creeping 
lzonie,  and  is  often  found  in  large  patches, 
flowers  appear  about  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
latter  part  of  September.    The  leaves  are 
to  be  poisonous.    The  fruit  has  a  subacid, 
eetish,  peculiar   taste,   agreeable   to  some 
lates,  and  may  be  eaten  freely  with  impunity, 
om  its  color  and  shape,   it  is  sometimes 
led  wild  lemon.    The  rhizome  is  the  official 
tion,  and  is  said  to  be  most  efficient  when 
lected  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  It 
nks  considerably  in  drying    For  a  paper  by 
yth  Ely  Jelliffe  on  the  histology  of  the  pow- 
ed  rhizome  see  D.  C,  1899,  19C. 
roperties. — The    dried    rhizome    is  much 
nkled  lengthwise,  is  yellowish  or  reddish 
wn  externally,  and  furnished  with  fibres  of  a 
lilar  but  somewhat  paler  color.   It  was  deter- 
ed,  by  an  experiment  of  Wm.  Saunders,  that 
se  fibres  contain  as  much  active  matter  as 
rhizome  itself.    The  fracture  is  short  and 
gular,  and  the  internal  color  whitish.  The 
roscopic  examination  of  the  section  shows 
rhizome  to  be  composed  of  loose  parenchy- 
tous  tissue,  with  sixteen  or  more  yellowish 
cular  bundles  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  a 
ical  layer  of  a  double  row  of  thick-walled 
lowish  cells  surmounted  by  the  epidermis, 
is  officially  described   as    "  of  horizontal 
wth   and   variable   length,  subcylindrical, 
tened  above,  sometimes  branched,  consist- 
ed joints  5  to  10  Cm.  long,  the  internodes 
o  8  Mm.  thick;  externally  pale  yellowish- 
wn  to  dark  brown,  nearly  smooth;  nodes 
ulate,  the   upper  surface   being  marked 
large  cup-shaped  scars,  the  lower  surface 
numerous  root-scars  or  remains  of  roots; 
cture  short,  the  fractured  surface  mealy  or 
ny,  whitish  to  pale  brown,  with  a  circle 
small  wood-bundles,  and  a  large  pith;  odor 
ht,  more  pronounced  and  characteristic  in 
powder;  taste  sweetish  and  disagreeably 
er  and  acrid."  TJ.  S.    The  powder  is  light 
Wish  gray,  resembling  that  of  jalap.  The 
in  its  aggregate  state  is  nearly  inodorous, 
m  powder  has  a  sweetish  not  unpleasant 


odor.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  after- 
wards bitter,  nauseous,  and  slightly  acrid.  Both 
the  decoction  and  the  tincture  are  bitter,  but 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  the  best  solvent  of  the 
active  matter.  V.  Podwyssotzki  (Ph.  Z.  R.} 
Bd.  xx.  777)  announced  the  active  principle 
to  be  solely  a  neutral  crystalline  principle, 
picropodophyllin.  This  principle  is  associated 
with  an  inactive  resin-acid,  picropodophyllic 
acid,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  he  named 
podophyllotoxin.  Picropodophyllin  is  in  color- 
less, silky,  extremely  delicate  needles,  very 
soluble  in  chloroform,  readily  soluble  in  95 
per  cent,  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  in  75  per 
cent,  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  a  warm  saturated  solution  on 
cooling.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  turpentine, 
or  benzin.  Podophyllotoxin  is  a  bitter,  white, 
resinous  powder,  soluble  in  weak  alcohol  and 
hot  water.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  water  in  large  quantity. 
(P.  J.,  18S2,  1011.)  Podwyssotzki  also  ob- 
tained podophylloqtiercetin,  the  coloring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  closely  allied  to  quercetin  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  varying  color  of  resin  of 
podophyllum.  His  results  have  since  been  cor- 
rected and  supplemented  by  R.  Kiirsten  (A.  J. 
P.,  1891,  485),  who  has  obtained  the  several 
principles  in  a  purer  state.  The  results  of 
Kiirsten's  investigation  are  as  follows.  The 
podophyllotoxin  prepared  by  Podwyssotzki's 
method  was  not  constant  in  composition,  and 
its  melting  point  varied  from  100°  to  125°  C; 
further,  the  podophyllic  acid  of  that  author 
is  composed  mainly  of  a  crystallizable,  active, 
but  very  impure  substance. 

Podophyllotoxin,  C23H24O9,  is  obtained  by 
extracting  the  coarsely  powdered  rhizome  with 
cold,  light  petroleum,  until  freed  from  fat; 
after  drying  in  the  air,  the  extraction  is  con- 
tinued with  chloroform,  until  the  liquid  comes 
away  almost  free  from  yellow  color.  As  it  is 
not  possible  to  work  with  alcohol-free  chloro- 
form, too  prolonged  extraction  with  chloroform 
would  yield  a  more  impure  extract.  The  chlo- 
roform extract  is  distilled  and  the  residue  is 
dried  over  a  not  too  warm  water  bath,  par- 
tially dissolved  in  benzene,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  allowed  to  remain  from  three  to  eight 
days,  when  a  brownish-yellow  mass  of  well- 
formed,  thick,  strongly  refractive  prisms  is 
produced,  which  is  purified  by  washing  with  a 
50  per  cent,  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  recrystal- 
lizing  first  from  boiling  benzene,  and  finally 
from  solution  in  hot  45  per  cent,  alcohol;  the 
compound  is  thus  obtained  in  long,  well-formed 
prisms. 

Podophyllotoxin,  when  oxidized  in  an  alka- 
line solution  in  the  cold  by  means  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  yielded,  besides  a  little 
carbonic  anhydride  and  a  brown  amorphous 
substance,  principally  two  compounds,  the 
more  considerable  of  which  was  podophyllic 
acid  obtained  as  well-formed,  colorless  crystals 
from  solution  in  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
alcohol.    The  compound  is  without  action  on 
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animals.  It  melts  at  from  158°  to  160°  C. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  neutralized  with  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide,  gives  no  precipitate  with 
gold,  calcium,  or  barium  chlorides ;  silver  nitrate 
gives  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  much 
water;  copper  acetate  gives  a  blue  precipitate. 
The  ccpper  salt  was  prepared  as  beautiful  light 
green  prisms  and  analyzed. 

Picropodophyllin  results  from  the  action  of 
alkalies  on  podophyllotoxin;  thus,  on  heating 
the  latter  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  well-crys- 
tallized product  is  obtained,  which  at  first  was 
recrystallized  from  strong  alcohol;  but  this  was 
found  to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  melting  point, 
227°  C,  was  not  affected  by  it.  Picropodophyl- 
lin has  the  same  composition  as  podophyllo- 
toxin, but  they  differ  in  melting  point  and  in 
their  action  on  polarized  light, — the  former 
inactive,  the  latter  laevo-rotatory ;  the  former 
is  less  soluble  in  all  liquids  than  the  latter; 
the  latter  gives  Millon's  reaction,  the  former 
does  not.  By  oxidation  and  reduction  the  two 
compounds  yield  the  same  products. 

Dunstan  and  Henry  (Proc.  Chem.  Soc, 
March,  1898)  find  that  the  constituents  of  the 
Indian  podophyllum  {Podophyllum  Emodi)  and 
of  the  American  podophyllum  (Podophyllum 
peltatum)  are  identical.  The  chief  constituent 
is  the  podophyllotoxin  of  Podwyssotzki  and 
Kiirsten,  which  is  a  neutral  substance  pos- 
sessing, according  to  Kiirsten  the  formula  Cao 
Hi606(OCH3)3  +  2HaO  and  crystallizing  in 
prisms  melting  at  94°  C.  It  is  strongly  laevo- 
rotatory,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  purgative  and 
intestinal  irritant.  When  heated  with  alkalies, 
it  is  converted  by  hydration  into  the  salt  of  an 
unstable  gelatinous  acid,  podophyllic  acid,  Cis 
HieO,  of  which  several  salts  were  obtained 
and  analyzed.  This  acid  very  readily  loses 
water,  and  furnishes  the  crystalline  picropodo- 
phyllin of  Podwyssotzki  and  Kiirsten,  which  is 
isomeric  with  podophyllotoxin.  It  passes  again 
into  podophyllic  acid  when  warmed  with  aque- 
ous alkalies.  It  melts  at  227°  C,  and  is 
optically  inactive.  Podophyllotoxin  and  picro- 
podophyllin furnish  identical  decomposition 
products ;  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic 
acid  is  the  principal  product;  when  fused  with 
alkalies,  orcinol  and  acetic  acid  are  produced. 
Both  substances  contain  three  methyl  groups 
and  no  hydroxyl.  It  is  likely  that  picropodo- 
phyllin is  the  lactone  of  podophyllic  acid. 
Picropodophyllin  is  therapeutically  inactive. 
The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  podophyllum, 
called  by  Podwyssotzki  podophylloquercetin,  is 
proved  by  the  authors  to  be  identical  with  quer- 
cetrn,  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  quercitron 
bark.  An  uncrystallizable  resin,  podophyllo- 
reem,  was  also  isolated  and  found  to  exert  a 
purgative  action.  A  fatty  oil  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  rhizome  of  podophyllum  by 
Dohme  and  Engelhardt.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1904,  340.)  Gordin  and  Merrell  (Proc.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1902,  343)  propose  to  judge  of  the  quality 
ot  resin  of  podophyllum  by  an  assay  based  on 
the  percentage  of  crude  picropodophyllin  and 


the  following  requirements.  1.  Pure  podo 
phyllin  must  be  completely  soluble  in  abou 
twice  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  2.  It  shoul 
contain  about  64  per  cent,  ether-soluble 
about  74  per  cent,  chloroform-soluble  mattei 
3.  It  should  yield  about  22  per  cent,  cru 
picropodophyllin  when  assayed  by  the  metho 
described  by  them. 

Manlius  Smith  recommended  that  the  resi 
should  be  prepared  by  forming  an  alcohol 
tincture  of  the  root,  evaporating  the  tinctm 
until  most  of  the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  a 
throwing  the  residue  into  water,  by  whit 
the  resin  is  precipitated.    The  concentratic 
should  not  be  earned  too  far,  as  otherwise 
resin  separates  in  clots,  which  cannot  be  easi 
washed.   According  to  Smith,  the  resin,  wh 
pure,  is  white,  and  purges  actively.  It 
been  called  podophyllin  for  many  years. 
J.  P.,  xxiv.  306.     See  Resina  Podophylh 
The  proportion  of  resin  contained  in  the  ro 
of  the  P.  peltatum  appears  to  vary  very  mm 
the  variation  possibly  depending  upon  the  st 
son  of  the  year  at  which  the  drug  has  be 
gathered.  John  Barclay  (P.  J.,  1903,  Feb.  16 
obtained  a  percentage  of  1.6  to  3.86  per  eei 
stating  that  these  figures  were  confirmed  by 
results  of  the  manufacturers  of  podophyllin 
a  large  scale,  but  J.  C.  Umney  states  that 
five  years  experience  working  with  batches 
1000  lbs.  the  rhizome  averaged  a  yield  of 
per  cent.    Both  observers  noticed  that 
Indian  rhizome  (P.  Emodi)  contains  a  mi 
larger  proportion  of  resin,  the  average  accoi 
ing  to  Umney  being  11.4  per  cent.  How  far 
proportion  of  podophyllotoxin  varies  in  the  d 
ferent  rhizomes  does  not  seem  to  have  b( 
determined.  (See  B.  D.  Dott,  P.  J.,  1903,  M 
460.) 

From  the  leaves  of  P.  peltatum  Thos. 
Husband,  Jr.,  obtained  berberine  and  a  re 
which  was  free  from  purgative  properties, 
grains  producing  no  other  effect  than  sb; 
headache.  (A.  J.  P.,  1869.) 

B.  F.  Carter  (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  p.  449)  a 
examined  the  leaves.  He  found  tannin,  uncr 
tallized  sugar,  coloring  matter,  and  6  per  ce1 
of  resin.  This  latter  seems  to  be  of  t\ 
fold  character,  ether  dissolving  the  soft  res 
while  the  hard  resin  remains  behind. 
resin  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  much  mil 
action  than  that  of  the  rhizome.  Fused  w 
potassium  hydroxide  a  small  amount  of  pre 
catechuic  acid  seems  to  be  formed. 

Uses.— Podophyllum  is  a  slow  but  act 
and  certain  cathartic,  producing  copious  liq 
discharges,  often  with  much  griping,  it 
generally  thought  by  the  profession  to  be 
efficient  cholagogue  and  the  experiments 
Rutherford  upon  dogs  aid  in  confirming 
belief.    It  is  much  employed  in  various  p< 
of  the  country  in  bilious  fevers  and 
congestions,  and  as  a  general  ™mn\c'  } 
minute  doses,  frequently  repeated,  P°£°P 
lum  has  been  thought  to  diminish  we 
queney  of  the  pulse  and  to  relieve  cougn, 
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r  these  effects  has  been  given  in  hcemoptysis 
d  catarrh,  but  this  employment  of  it  is  of 
abtful  advantage.   In  overdoses  podophyllum 
ts  as  an  irritant  poison;  an  amount  esti- 
ted  at  five  grains  of  the  resin  caused  death 
a  woman  sixty  years  old  (N.  Y.  M.  R., 
ril,  1890) ;  the  symptoms  were  vomiting  and 
rging,  followed  some  hours  after  their  ces- 
ion  by  coma,  full  soft  pulse,  slight  eleva- 
1  of  temperature,  and  hemoglobinuria, 
^he  powdered  root  is  rarely  administered, 
lough  the  U.  S.  P.  gives  the  dose  as  7£ 
ins  (0.5  Gm.) ;  the  official  resin  is  much 
i,  under  the  improper  name  of  podophyllin. 
lose,  of  the  resin,  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
rter  grain  (0.008  to  0.016  Gm.) ;  as  a  pur- 
ve,  from   one-quarter   to   one-half  grain 
116  to  0.032  Gm.). 

ff.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Podophylli,  U-  8.; 
na  Podophylli,  U.  8.  {Br.);  Tinctura  Podo- 
lli,  Br.  (from  resin) . 

POTASSA  SULPHURATA.  Br. 

SULPHURATED  POTASSA  [Liver  of  Sulphur] 

(po-tas'sa  sul-phu-ra'ta ) 

^.  mixture  of  salts  of  potassium,  of  which 
chief  are  potassium  sulphides."  Br. 

par  Sulphuris  ;  Potassil  Sulphuretum,  U.  8.  1870; 
mret  of  Potassium,  Sulphurated  Potash  ;  Sulfure 

de  Potassium  solide,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sulfure  de  Po- 
Foie   de    Soufre,    Fr. ;    Kalium  Sulfuratum, 

;  Schwefelleber,  Kalisehwefelleber,  O. ;  Sulfuro 

potasico  hiposulfitado,  Sp. 

I preparation  is  not  official  in  the  U.  S. 
Rev.).  The  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  for 
luction  is  as  follows :  "  Sublimed  Sul- 
ne  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
lins] ;  Potassium  Carbonate,  dried,  two 
I  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains], 
e  powdered  and  dried  Potassium  Car- 
thoroughly  with  the  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
idually  heat  the  mixture,  in  a  covered 
ij  which  should  be  only  about  half  filled 
until  the  mass  ceases  to  foam  and  is  in 
!  of  perfect  fusion.  Then  pour  the 
nass  on  a  cold  marble  slab,  and,  after 
cooled,  break  it  into  pieces,  and  keep 
well-stoppered  bottle."  U.  S.  1890. 
assium  Carbonate,  in  powder,  10  ounces 
ial)  or  100  grammes;  Sublimed  Sul- 
)  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes.  Mix 
assium  Carbonate,  previously  dried,  and 
phur,  in  a  warm  mortar ;  introduce  them 
crucible;  heat  this,  at  first  gradually, 
ffervescence  has  ceased,  and  finally  to 
dness,  so  as  to  produce  perfect  fusion; 
ut  the  liquid  contents  of  the  crucible 
ean  flagstone,  and  cover  quickly  with  an 
3  porcelain  basin  so  as  to  prevent  free 
if  air  while  solidification  is  taking  place, 
hd  product  thus  obtained  should,  when 
'e  broken  into  fragments,  and  hnme- 
enelosed  in  a  green  glass  bottle  furnished 
n  air-tight  .stopper."  Br. 


These  processes  are  essentially  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  a  greater  heat  is  used  in  the  British 
process,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  result. 
When  potassium  carbonate  is  melted  with  half 
its  weight  of  sulphur,  as  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
process,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled.  The 
composition  varies  with  the  heat  employed.  If 
the  heat  does  not  exceed  185°  C.  (365°  F.), 
the  resulting  preparation  will  contain  potas- 
sium thiosulphate ;  if  above  300°  C.  (572°  F.), 
potassium  sulphate.  (Fordos  and  Gelis.)  The 
reaction  for  the  preparation  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature is 

3K2C03  +  4Sa  = 

2KaS3  +  K2S2O3  -f  3COa 
which  at  the  higher  temperature  is  changed  as 
follows : 

4K2S2O3  =  3K2SO4  +  K2S5 
The  potassium  pentasulphide  formed  is  de- 
composed at  this  high  temperature  into  sul- 
phur, which  burns  off,  and  K2S3.  The  U.  S. 
preparation,  therefore,  which  is  made  at  the 
temperature  of  fusion,  probably  contains  potas- 
sium thiosulphate,  and  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  2K2S3  +  K2S2O3,  three  molecules 
of  CO2  escaping,  while  the  British,  being  pre- 
pared at  a  red  heat,  contains  potassium  sul- 
phate, the  reaction  probably  being 

4K2CO3  4-  5S2  =  K2SO4  +  3K2S3  +  4COs 
Potassium  carbonate  from  pearlash  is  usually 
employed  by  the  manufacturer,  but  in  the 
process  of  Henry,  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
best  yet  devised,  the  pure  potassium  carbonate 
is  employed.  His  formula  is  as  follows.  Mix 
two  parts  of  pure  potassium  carbonate  with 
one  of  sulphur  reduced  to  powder,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  flat-bottomed  flasks,  which 
should  be  only  two-thirds  filled.  These  are 
placed  on  a  sand  bath,  and  the  fire  is  applied 
so  as,  at  first,  to  produce  only  a  gentle  heat, 
which  is  afterwards  increased.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  necks  of  the  flasks  do  not 
become  obstructed.  The  heat  is  continued  until 
the  matter  is  brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  mass 
obtained,  which  is  compact,  smooth,  and  of  a 
fine  yellow  color,  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  pre- 
served in  well-stoppered  bottles.  W.  Elborne 
(T.  B.  P.,  1896,  331)  states  that  when  com- 
mercial potassium  carbonate  is  used  in  making 
sulphurated  potassa,  a  product  is  obtained  which 
more  closely  approaches  the  official  compound 
(Br.  Pharm.  1885)  than  does  one  made  from  a 
pure  potassium  carbonate.  He  recommends 
that  dried  commercial  carbonate  containing  not 
less  than  90  per  cent.  K2CO3  be  employed. 

Properties.— Sulphurated  potassa,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  is  a  hard,  brittle  substance, 
havin?  a  nauseous,  alkaline,  and  bitter  taste. 
Its  color  is  liver-brown,  and  hence  its  name 
of  hepar  sulphuris,  or  liver  of  sulphur.  The 
color  of  the  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture  is 
brownish-yellow.  It  is  inodorous  when  dry, 
but  emits  a  slightly  fetid  odor  when  moist, 
owing  to  the  extrication  of  a  little  hydrogen 
sulphide  gas.   It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming 
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an  orange-yellow  liquid,  and  exhaling  the  odor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.    It  was  officially  de- 
scribed in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  as  follows :  "  When 
freshly  prepared,  Sulphurated  Potassa  forms 
irregular  pieces  of  a  liver-brown  color,  which, 
by   exposure   to   the   air,   gradually  absorb 
moisture,  oxygen,  and  carbon   dioxide,  and 
change  to  a  greenish-yellow  and  finally  to  a  gray 
mass  containing  potassium  carbonate,  hyposul- 
phite, and  sulphate.    The  compound  has  a 
faint  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  bitter, 
alkaline  taste.    Soluble  in  2  parts  of  water 
at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  with  the  exception  of  a 
small    residue.    Alcohol    dissolves    only  the 
potassium  sulphide,  leaving  the  other  constit- 
uents (hyposulphite  and  sulphate)  undissolved. 
The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10)  is  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus 
paper,  and  gives  off  the  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.    On  adding  to  it  acetic  acid  in  slight 
excess,  an  abundance  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
evolved,  while  sulphur  is  precipitated.    In  this 
liquid,  after  filtration,  sodium  bitartrate  test- 
solution  produces  an  abundant,  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate.    On  triturating  1  Gm.  of  Sul- 
phurated Potassa  with  1  Gm.  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate  and  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  fil- 
tering, the  filtrate  should  remain  unaffected 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  test-solution,  correspond- 
ing to  at  least  12.85  per  cent,  of  sulphur  com- 
bined with  potassium  to  form  sulphide."  U.  S. 
1890.    "  Solid  greenish  fragments,  liver-brown 
when  recently  broken,  alkaline  and  acrid  to  the 
taste,  readily  forming  with  water  a  yellow  solu- 
tion which  has  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  evolves  it  freely  when  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  dropped  into  it,  sulphur  being  at 
the  same  time  deposited.    This  acid  liquid  when 
boiled  and  filtered  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  solution  of  platinum  chloride,  and  a  white 
precipitate  with  solution  of  barium  chloride:' 
Br.   By  exposure  to  the  air  it  attracts  oxygen, 
and  the  potassium  sulphide  is  gradually  changed 
into  potassium  sulphate,  when  the  preparation 
becomes  inodorous,  and  white  on  the  surface. 
The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids, 
which  extricate  hydrogen  sulphide  and  precipi- 
tate the  excess  of  sulphur.    It  is  also  incom- 
patible with  solutions  of  most  of  the  metals, 
which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides.  When 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
filtered,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  pla- 
tinic  chloride,  and  a  white  one  with  barium 
chloride.  The  preparation  of  the  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeia yields  about  one-half  of  its  weight  to 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),— the  portion  dissolved 
being  potassium  sulphide,  and  the  undissolved 
portion  potassium  sulphate. 

Uses — Sulphurated  potassa  is  a  local  irri- 
tant, and,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  is  said 
to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  different  secretions,  especially  the 
mucous.  Occasionally  it  causes  vomiting  and 
purging.  It  acts,  moreover,  as  an  antacid,  and 
produces  the  alterative  effects  of  sulphur.  By 
some  it  is  maintained  to  be  sedative,  and  di- 


rectly to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
probably  does  so,  when  taken  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  the  development  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide.    In  overdoses  it  acts,  according  to  Orfila, 
as  a  violent  poison,  corroding  the  stomach,  and 
depressing  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system. 
Lead  acetate  or  zinc  acetate  may  be  used  as] 
an  antidote,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
less  likely  to  act  injuriously  in  an  overdose; 
and  having,  besides,  emetic  properties.  Thd 
diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most  advan1 
tageously  employed  are  chronic  rheumatism  an< 
gout,  and  various  cutaneous  affections.   It  ha 
been  given  also  in  painter's  colic,  asthma,  am 
chronic  catarrh,  and   acquired  a  short-live' 
reputation  as  a  remedy  in  croup,  after  the  put 
lication  of  the  essay  to  which  the  prize  offere 
by  Napoleon  for  the  best  dissertation  on  thf' 
disease  was  awarded.    In  consequence  of  fom 
ing  insoluble  sulphides  with  the  metallic  salt 
it  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  for  sonj 
mineral  poisons,  but  Orfila  has  shown  that 
does  not  prevent  their  effects.  Dissolved 
water,  it  has  proved  efficacious  as  an  extern 
application  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  scab i 
is  an  almost  certain  remedy.    It  may  be  usi 
for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  lotion,  bath, 
ointment.    For  a  lotion  it  may  be  dissolv 
in  water  in  the  proportion  of  from  fifteen 
thirty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  (1  to  2  Gm. 
30  Cc),  and  for  a  bath  the  same  quantity 
rather  more  may  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  wat< 
A  very  small  proportion  of  hydrochloric 
sulphuric  acid  may  in  either  case  be  added 
the  solution.    The  ointment  is  made  by  mixi 
half  a  drachm  of  the  sulphide  with  an  our 
of  lard.    The  odor  is  very  favorably  modifk 
whether  in  solution  or  in  the  state  of  oil 
ment,  by  incorporating  with  it  a  little  oil 
anise. 

Dose,  of  sulphurated  potassa,  from  two 
ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.),  repeated  seve 
times  a  day,  and  given  in  pill  with  licorice, 
in  solution  with  syrup.  In  infantile  croi 
from  one  to  four  grains  (0.065  to  0.26  Gr 
were  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

POTASSII  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  ACETATE 

(po-tas'si-I  a-ce'tas) 


KC2H302  =  97.44 

"It  should  contain,  when  thoroughly  dri 
not  less  than  98  percent,  of  pure  Potassi 
Acetate  [CHa.COOK],  and  should  be  kept 
well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "Potass] 
Acetate,  CHa.COOK,  is  prepared  by  fu$ 
the  product  of  the  interaction  of  acetic  £ 
and  potassium  carbonate."  Br. 

Kali  Acetlcum.  Sal  Diureticum,  Acetas  Potassi 
s.  Kalieus,  Terra  Foliata  Tartar! ;  Acetate i  or  y 
shim;  Acetate  of  Potash   (Potassa).  Uiura't 
Acetate  de  Potasse  sec,  Fr.  Cod  ;  Kssigsau^8  ' 
G.;  Acetato  di  potassio,  It.;  Acetato  potasico,  s 
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The  substitution  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
1870  1  of  potassium  bicarbonate  for  the  car- 
nate  used  in  the  British  formula  was  an 
provement,  as  it  insured  a  purer  product, 
ie  form  of  acid  for  generating  the  salt  is 
icial  acetic  acid,  and  a  colorless  solution  is 
tained.  This  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  but 
!  Br.  Pharm.  1885  directed  the  dry  salt  to 
melted,  so  that  it  could  be  obtained  as  a  solid 
ss  on  cooling.  When  fusion  is  resorted  to, 
iat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  high 
emperature  as  otherwise  part  of  the  acetic 
Id  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  salt 
ll  be  discolored.  For  drying  the  potassium 
Itate,  Christison  considers  the  temperature 
la  vapor  bath  too  low,  and  that  of  a  sand 
|h  likely  to  become  too  high.  He  therefore 
fcmmends  the  use  of  a  bath  of  calcium 
Iride  when  operating  on  a  small  scale. 
■  conducting  the  evaporation,  it  is  best  to 
Ie  the  solution  always  slightly  acid,  for 
■he  alkali  predominate,  it  will  react  upon 
I  acetic  acid  when  the  solution  is  concen- 
led,  and  give  rise  to  discoloration.  On  ac- 
:|it  of  the  liability  to  discoloration,  great 
:l  must  be  observed  to  avoid  the  contamina- 
1  of  iron.  Some  manufacturers  use  silver 
lies. 

j)tassium  acetate  may  also  be  obtained  by 
l|)le  decomposition  between  lead  acetate  and 
slssium  sulphate.  When  thus  procured,  it 
slry  white  and  pure,  but  liable  to  the  objec- 
:i|  for  medicinal  use,  that  it  may  possibly 
?c|un  a  little  lead.  Another  method  by 
klle  decomposition  is  between  calcium  acetate 
J'lpotassium  sulphate, 
loperties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
powder,  or  in  crystalline  masses  of  a 
^I-like  lustre,  odorless,  and  having  a  warm- 
m  J  saline  taste.  Very  deliquescent  on  ex- 
e  to  the  air.  Soluble  in  0.4  part,  of 
,  and  in  2  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77° 
with  increasing  temperature  it  becomes 
more  soluble  in  both  liquids.  When 
d  to  292°  C.  (557.6°  F.)  the  salt  fuses, 
a  higher  temperature  it  decomposes, 
bnlens,  and  evolves  vapors  having  an  empy- 
reimtic  odor  (an  alliaceous  odor  would  indi- 
caithe  presence  of  arsenic),  and  finally,  if 
lPid  on  platinum,  it  leaves  a  white  residue, 
PJ  should  be  completely  soluble  in  water. 
^Iqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  is  alkaline  to 
r"ltmus  paper,  but  does  not  affect  phenol- 
Phllein  T.S.  The  addition  of  sodium  bitar- 
ra|T.S.  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
0J  b  salt  causes  a  white,  crystalline  precipi- 
at|If  a  few  particles  of  the  salt  be  added 
,0  Imxtnre  of  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1 
uj:  alcohol,  acetic  ether  will  be  formed,  re- 
liable by  its  odor.  The  addition  of  a  little 
^l  chloride  T.S.  to  a  solution  of  the  salt 

tasJalte  of  Acetic  Acid  a  pint;  Bicarbonate  of  Po- 
UTtMn  a  Ji"fflci€nt  Quantity.  Add  the  Bicarbonate 
fl'ulh  ?  the  Acid  until  '*  ls  neutralized ;  then 
of  KjiSk '2j  on'  and  evaporate  cautiously,  by  means 
■  na-bath,  until  a  dry  salt  remains."  U.  8.  1870. 


produces  a  deep  red  color,  and,  upon  boiling, 
a  pale  brown,  flocculent  precipitate  of  basic 
ferric  acetate  separates."  U.  S.  "Either  in 
white  foliaceous  satiny  masses,  or  in  granular 
particles,  very  deliquescent,  alkaline  to  litmus, 
soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  in  2 
parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br.  When 
unskilfully  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  or 
less  colored.  Its  state  of  aggregation  differs 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
cured. As  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  it  is  in  the 
form  of  soft  fibrous  masses.  As  usually  pre- 
pared and  found  in  commerce,  it  has  a  foliated 
texture,  which  is  given  to  it  by  fusion  and  cool- 
ing. On  account  of  this  appearance,  it  was  for- 
merly called  foliated  earth  of  tartar.  It  must 
always  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Tests. — The  most  usual  impurities  contained 
in  it  are  silica,  potassium  sulphate,  tartrate, 
and  chloride,  and  the  lead  and  copper  salts. 
"The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20), 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  Five  Cc. 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10) 
should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17). 
If  1  6m.  of  dry  Potassium  Acetate  be  thor- 
oughly carbonized  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing red  heat,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  distilled  water  until  the  washings  cease 
to  react  with  methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  mixed  fil- 
trate and  washings  should  require  for  complete 
neutralization  not  less  than  20.1  Cc.  of  half- 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S. 
being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  Siuce  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cheap  method  of  obtaining 
pure  acetic  acid  from  wood,  this  salt  has  scarcely 
been  subjected  to  adulteration.  Potassium  ace- 
tate is  incompatible  with  the  mineral  acids, 
which  expel  the  acetic  acid;  with  sodium  and 
magnesium  sulphates;  with  corrosive  sublimate 
and  silver  nitrate,  and  with  several  other  earthy 
and  metallic  salts.  This  salt  exists  in  the  juices 
of  many  plants,  and  especially  in  the  sap  of 
trees,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  the  potas- 
sium carbonate  existing  in  the  ashes  of  wood. 
It  consists  of  one  atom  of  potassium  combined 
with  one  acetic  acid  group,  C2IT3O2. 

Uses.— In  doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  a 
drachm  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.)  potassium  acetate  acts 
as  a  diuretic,  and  as  a  mild  cathartic  when 
o-iven  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  drachms 
(11  25  to  15  Gm.).  It  is  employed  in  dropsies, 
but  is  not  so  useful  as  the  bitartrate.  J.  A. 
Easton  of  Glasgow,  has  found  it  useful  in  sev- 
eral skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis,  eczema  and 
lepra,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  (2  Gm.)  three 
times  a  day.  The  alkaline  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  which  originated  with  Go  ding  Bird 
is  very  well  carried  out  by  this  salt,  halt  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  (15  to  30  Gm.),  m  dilute 
solution,  being  given  during  the  twenty-tour 
hours    Potassium  acetate,  like  the  other  alka- 
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line  salts  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  may  be 

given  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  to  render  the 
urine  alkaline,  for  the  experiments  of  Wohler 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  acid  of  these  salts 
undergoes  decomposition  in  the  system,  leav- 
ing the  alkali  free  to  act  as  a  carbonate.  Vege- 
table potassium  salts  increase  the  oxidation  of 
tissue,  and  may  therefore  be  very  useful  as 
depuratives. 

Dose,  half  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  (2  to 
15.5  Gm.). 

POTASSII  BICARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  BICARBONATE 

(po-tas'si-i  bi-car'bo-nas) 

KHC03  =  99.41 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Bicarbonate  [CO  (OH) 
(OK)],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles."  U.  S.  "Potassium  Bicarbonate,  KH 
CO3,  may  be  obtained  by  saturating  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  with 
carbonic  anhydride."  Br. 

Bicarbonas  Potassieus,  s.  Kalicug ;  Potassium  Hy- 
drogen Carbonate ;  Acid  Carbonate  of  Potassium ; 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash;  Carbonate  (bl)  de  Potasse, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Bicarbonate  de  Potasse,  Fr. ;  Kallum  Bicar- 
bonicum.  P.  G.;  Kaliumbicarbonat,  Doppelt-Kohlen- 
saures  Kali,  G. ;  Bicarbonato  di  potassio,  It. ;  Blcar- 
bonato  potasico,  Bp. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870/  and  also 
that  "of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  for  this  salt 
were  abandoned  at  former  revisions. 

Brande  gives  the  following  proportions  for 
the  preparation  of  potassium  bicarbonate :  "  100 
lbs.  of  purified  potassium  carbonate  are  dis- 
solved in  17  gallons  of  water  [Imperial  meas- 
ure], which,  when  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
yield  from  35  to  40  lbs.  of  crystallized  bicar- 
bonate; 50  lbs.  of  potassium  carbonate  are  then 
added  to  the  mother-liquor,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  up  17  gallons,  and 
the  operation  repeated."  Wohler  states  that 
charcoal,  when  mixed  with  the  carbonate,  facili- 
tates by  its  porosity,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  formation  of  the  bicarbonate.  Thus,  he 
found  that,  when  crude  tartar  was  charred  in 
a  covered  crucible,  and  the  carbonaceous  mass, 
after  having  been  slightly  moistened  with  water, 
was  subjected  to  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  gas  was  absorbed  with  great  rapidity,  and 
heated  the  mass  so  considerably  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  surround  the  vessel  with  cold  water, 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate 
formed.  When  the  temperature  diminished,  the 
saturation  was  known  to  be  completed.  The 
mass  was  lixiviated  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 

„„!,"  Tak£.°?,,9aJb£Bate  of  Potassium  forty-eight  troy- 
Kn«?f '«?Ptllled,  Water  ten  Pints-  Dissolve  the  Ca?- 
r«rw,£  ?°Lasium  '1  the  Distl"ed  Water,  and  pass 
Carbonic  Acid  through  the  solution  till  it  is  fully 

tha7rr«V.iThei1  fliter  the  I1(luid>  and  evaporate 
dop«  „Ttals  ^ayn/£rm-TtakinS  care  that  the  heat 
SShL?  ii„eMeed  i60„-  Lastly'  P°ur  o£C  the  super- 
San»5  r?[c1,  ,and  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous 
EvPthp  nflrtffionlc  .may  be  obtained  from  marble 
by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid."  U.  S  1870. 


water  at  the  temperature  of  from  29.4°  to  37  7 
C.  (85°  to  100°  P.),  and  the  solution,  afte 
filtration  and  cooling,  deposited  the  greater  pai 
of  the  bicarbonate  in  fine  crystals.  (See  A  J 
P.,  x.  82.) 

Behrens  has  proposed  to  obtain  potassiui 
bicarbonate  by  partially  saturating  the  carboi 
ate,  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  wit 
acetic  acid  gradually  added.   Up  to  a  certai 
point,  no  carbon  dioxide  is  extricated,  and 
precipitate  takes  place  of  pure  potassium  bica 
bonate,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  ca 
bonate   employed.   After  the  bicarbonate 
separated,  the  saturation  may  be  completed,  ai 
potassium  acetate  obtained.   (J.  P.  C,  3e  se 
iv.  464.)    L.  Pesci  dissolves  purified  potassu 
hydroxide  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  pas: 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  soluti 
until  it  is  saturated.    The  white  precipitate 
collected  and  washed  with  alcohol;  it  is  fi 
from  chlorides  and  nitrates.  (Ber.  d.  Che 
Ges.,  1876.) 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  cheapest  met! 
of  obtaining  potassium  bicarbonate  is  to  s 
pend  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  purified  c 
bonate,  contained  in  a  stoneware  dish,  wit: 
a  cask,  over  a  liquid  undergoing  the  vinous  f 
mentation.    The  alkali  is  thus  surrounded 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  and,  by 
sorbing  it,  crystallizes  into  bicarbonate  in 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks.   Distillers  j 
brewers  may  prepare  this  salt  with  great  f  aci 
by  suspending  the  alkaline  solution  in  the 
menting  tun.   The  salt  in  powder  called  poi 
sal  aeratus,  made  principally  in  New  Englf 
is  prepared  in  this  way.    In  composition  i 
between  a  carbonate  and  a  bicarbonate. 

Properties. — Potassium  bicarbonate  is  j 
cially  described  as  in  "  colorless,  transpat 
monoclinic  prisms,  or  a  colorless,  odorless,  g 
ular  powder,  having  a  saline  and  slightly  a 
line  taste.    Permanent  in  the  air.  Solubl 
about  3  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
in  1.9  parts  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.).   At  a  hi 
temperature  the  solution  rapidly  loses  cai 
dioxide,  and,  after  being  boiled,  contains 
potassium  carbonate.   Almost  insoluble  in 
hoi.    The  drv  salt  begins  to  lose  carbon  die 
at  100°  C.  (212°  P.),  and  this  loss  incr< 
at  a  higher  temperature,  until,  at  a  red  1 
the  salt  has  lost  30.96  percent,  of  its  on; 
weight,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate.  ( 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  sa 
slightly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  but  neutr 
phenolphthalein  T.S.   Tartaric  acid  T.S.,  a 
in  excess  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solu 
produces  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate. 
1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  without  agit  •  ° 
in  20  Cc.  of  water  at  a  temperature  not  s 
15°  C.  (59°  P.),  and  0.2  Cc.  of  norma  h; 
chloric  acid  V.S.  and  2  drops  of  phenolpb 
ein  T.S.  be  added,  a  red  tint  should  not  ap 
immediately  (limit  of  carbonate).   The  if 
ous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly 
ulated  with  hvdrochloric  acid,  should  no 
spond  to  the  f ime-Limit  Test  for  heavy  rr 
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|ee  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).    To  neutralize 
Gm.  of  Potassium  Bicarbonate  not  less  than 
.9  Cc.  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
iuld  be  required,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being 
id  as  indicator."    U.  S.    u  Colorless  mono- 
ic  prisms,  not  deliquescent,  of  a  saline  feebly 
:aline  taste.   It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold 
,ter,  but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  (90  per 
it.).    It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic 
potassium   and   of   bicarbonates.  Each 
ie  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  leaves  0.69 
me  of  a  white  residue,  which  requires  for 
ict  neutralization  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
'umetric   solution    of    sulphuric    acid.  It 
iuld  yield  no  eharactei-istic  reaction  with  the 
;s  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  aluminium,  eal- 
,  magnesium,  sodium,  nitrates,  sulphates,  or 
ihides,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with 
tests  for  iron  or  for  chlorides.    20  parts  by 
ight  of  Potassium  Bicarbonate  are  neutral- 
by  14  parts  of  Citric  Acid,  and  by  15 
;s  of  Tartaric  Acid."  Br.    When  heated  to 
iess  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  returns  to 
state  of  carbonate,  which,  when  thus  ob- 
ed,  is  free  from  silica,  and  otherwise  very 
This  method  was  adopted  in  the  U.  S. 
rmacopceia  of  1870  for  obtaining  the  pure 
lonate.   When  a  perfect  bicarbonate,  its  so- 
l|on,  unless  heated,  does  not  precipitate  a 
ition  of  magnesium  sulphate.    This  negative 
cation,  however,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
ihowing  the  absence  of  carbonate;  for,  ac- 
"  ig  to  Christison,  no  precipitate  will  be  oc- 
Joned  even  when  50  per  cent,  of  this  impurity 
i  present.   Potassium  bicarbonate  does  not  de- 
Jpose  calomel.   When  dissolved  in  40  parts 
(water,  it  produces  a  white  haze  merely  with 
allution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  if  it  con- 
I  so  much  as  a  hundredth  part  of  carbonate, 
irick-red  precipitate  is  immediately  pro- 
d.  (Christison.)    Another  way  of  detecting 
t|  presence  of  carbonate  is  to  add  pure  glu- 
c|  to  a  heated  solution  of  the  suspected  bicar- 
ite.  If  any  carbonate  be  present,  the  mix- 
jjl  will  turn  yellow  or  brown.  (Chevallier.) 
lj  official  test  (Hirsch's)  given  above  is,  how- 
el',  more  reliable,  and  admits  but  traces  of 
'Onate.   Potassium  bicarbonate  consists  of 
Pi  atom  of  potassium  and  one  of  hydrogen, 
jombination  with  one  carbonic  acid  group, 

Pf s*; — The  medicinal  properties  of  this  salt 
ajsimilar  to  those  of  the  carbonate,  to  which 
"1  preferable  from  its  milder  taste  and  its 
ter  acceptability  to  the  stomach.  It  is,  how- 
much  more  disagreeable  than  the  salts  of 
ssium  made  from  the  fruit  acids  which  are 
universally  used  when  a  decided  effect  upon 
system  is  desired,  the  bicarbonate  and  the 
anate  being  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
cids. 

>«e,  ten  grabs  to  a  drachm  (0.65  to  3.9 
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Prep.— Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis,  U.  S.; 
or  Potassii  Arsenitis,  V.  8.;  Liquor  Potassii 
itu,  17.  8. 


POTASSII  BITARTRAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

POTASSIUM  BITARTRATE  [Cream  ol  Tartar] 

(po-tas'si-I  bi-taVtras) 

KHC4H4O6  =  180.78 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Bitartrate  [CaH2(0H)a(C0 
OH)  (COOK)],  and  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "Acid  Potassium 
Tartrate,  (CHOH)aCOOH.COOK,  is  obtained 
from  the  crude  cream  of  tartar  which  is  de- 
posited during  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice, 
and  from  the  lees  of  wine."  Br. 

Potassii  Tartras  Acidus,  Br..  Acid  Potassium  Tar- 
trate, Crystals  of  Tartar  ;  Tartrate  de  Potasse  aeide, 
Bitartrate  de  Potasse,  Creme  de  Tartre,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Pierre  de  Vin,  Fr. ;  Tartaras  depuratus,  P.  O  •  Wein- 
steln,  Kali  Bitartaricuui,  Bitartras  Potasslcus,  s. 
Kalicus,  Cremor  Tartarl,  a.;  Tartrato  acldo  di  po- 
tassio,  Cremor  di  tartaro,  It. ;  Tartrato  (bi)  potasico, 
Cremor  de  tartaro,  Sp. 

During  the  fermentation  of  wines,  especially 
those  that  are  tart,  a  peculiar  matter  is  de- 
posited in  the  casks,  forming  a  crystalline  crust, 
called  crude  tartar,  or  argol.  That  deposited 
from  red  wines  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  called 
red  tartar,  while  that  derived  from  white  wines 
is  of  a  dirty-white  color,  and  denominated  white 
tartar.  Both  kinds  consist  of  potassium,  united 
with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  forming  acid 
potassium  tartrate,  rendered  impure  by  calcium 
tartrate,  more  or  less  coloring  matter,  and  other 
substances  which  are  deposited  during  the  clari- 
fication of  the  wine.  The  deposition  of  the  tar- 
tar is  thus  explained.  The  acid  tartrate  exists 
naturally  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  held  involu- 
tion by  saccharine  matter.  When  the  juice  is 
submitted  to  fermentation  in  the  process  for 
converting  it  into  wine,  the  sugar  disappears, 
and  is  gradually  replaced  by  alcohol,  in  which 
the  salt  is  insoluble.  It  is  from  argol  that  acid 
potassium  tartrate  is  obtained  by  a  process  of 
purification.  The  importation  of  crude  tartar, 
or  argol,  for  the  year  1903  was  29,966,557  lbs., 
valued  at  $2,734,027;  for  1904,  24,571,730  lbs., 
valued  at  $2,550,223;  and  for  1905,  26,249,954 
lbs.,  valued  at  $2,289,331.  Although  the  amount 
of  crude  tartar  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
small,  compared  with  the  quantity  imported 
from  Europe,  yet  the  amount  from  American 
wines  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  process  for 
purifying  crude  tartar  is  founded  upon  the 
greater  solubility  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  tartar,  previously 
pulverized,  is  boiled  with  water  in_  copper 
boilers.  The  solution,  when  saturated,  is  trans- 
ferred to  earthen  pans,  where  it  deposits  on 
cooling  a  crystalline  layer,  nearly  free  from 
color.  This  is  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution,  having  been  mixed  with  4  or  5  per 
cent,  of  pipe  clay,1  is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle. 
The  clay  precipitates  with  the  coloring  matter, 
and  the  clear  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits  white 


1  Ece  albumin  and  animal  charcoal  are  also  em- 
ployed for  clarifying  and  decolorizing  solution  of 
crude  tartar. 
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crystals  in  crusts,  which,  upon  being  exposed 
to  the  air  on  linen  for  several  days,  acquire  an 
increased  degree  of  whiteness.  These  consti- 
tute the  crystals  of  tartar  of  pharmacy.  The 
salt,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  generally,  for 
greater  convenience,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to 
which  the  name  cream  of  tartar  properly  be- 
longs. (See  Bull.  Pharm.,  1898,  405.)  Wittstein 
proposes  to  free  cream  of  tartar  from  lime  by 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
lime  preferably,  and,  if  not  used  in  excess,  will 
take  up  very  little  of  the  potassium  salt. 

Properties. — Potassium  bitartrate  occurs  in 
commerce  in  white  crystalline  crusts  or  masses 
of  aggregated  crystals,  which  are  usually  pow- 
dered before  being  sold  to  pharmacists.  It  is 
officially  described  as  in  "  colorless  or  slightly 
opaque,  rhombic  crystals,  or  a  white,  somewhat 
gritty  powder,  odorless,  and  having  a  pleasant, 
acidulous  taste.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble 
in  about  200  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  in  16.7  parts  of  boiling  water;  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol.  When  a  small  portion 
of  the  salt  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  chars 
and  emits  inflammable  vapors  having  the  odor 
of  burning  sugar.  At  a  higher  temperature, 
with  free  access  of  air,  the  carbon  of  the  black 
residue  is  oxidized,  and  a  white,  fused  mass  re- 
mains, which  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  effer- 
vesces strongly  with  acids.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue 
litmus  paper.  With  sodium  cobaltie  nitrite  T.S. 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  yields  a  copious 
yellow  precipitate.  In  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt,  rendered  neutral  by  potassium  hydrox- 
ide T.S.  silver  nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which,  on  boiling,  becomes  black 
through  the  separation  of  metallic  silver.  If, 
before  applying  heat,  just  sufficient  ammonia 
water  be  added  to  dissolve  the  white  precipitate, 
and  the  solution  boiled,  a  mirror  will  be  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  test-tube."  U.  S. 
"A  gritty  white  powder,  or  fragments  of  cakes 
crystallized  on  one  surface,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic 
of  potassium  and  of  tartrates.  Each  gramme 
of  the  dry  salt  should  require  for  neutralization 
at  least  5.2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  should  yield 
no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead, 
copper,  or  iron,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions 
with  the  tests  for  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
chlorides,  or  sulphates.  The  total  amount  of 
impurities  should  not  exceed  2J  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  salt."  Br,  With  salifiable  bases  which 
form  soluble  tartrates,  it  gives  rise  to  double 
salts,  consisting  of  neutral  potassium  tartrate, 
and  the  tartrate  of  the  base  added.  Several 
of  these  are  important  medicines.  Cream  of 
tartar,  though  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  be- 
comes abundantly  so  by  the  addition  of  borax 
or  boric  acid.1  (See  Sodii  Boras.) 

1  Soluble  Tartar.  Tartarus  boraxatus,  s.  Kali  tar- 
tancum  boraxatum,  s.  Cremor  tartari  solubilis. 
Borax,  2  parts;  distilled  water,  20  parts.  Dissolve, 


Tests — "A  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt 
3  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  should  leave  no 
soluble  residue  (absence  of  starch,  kaolin,  a 
cium  phosphate,  and  other  insoluble  matter 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  slightly  acn 
ulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
spond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  meta 
(see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  The  odor  of  ar, 
monia  should  not  be  evolved  on  heating  the 
with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  hydroxn 
T.S.    If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Bitartrate  be  w< 
triturated  with  about  1  Gm.  of  potassium  ca 
bonate  and  0.5  Gm.  of  potassium  nitrate,  a 
the  mixture  heated  gradually  to  dull  redness 
a  porcelain  crucible,  and,  if,  upon  cooling, 
resulting  mass  be  treated  with  a  slight  excess 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered,  the 
trate,  upon  being  made  slightly  alkaline  w; 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  should  not  yield 
gelatinous  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of 
reagent  (absence  of  alum).   If  a  precipitate 
produced  which  is  insoluble,  it  should  be 
lected  and  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  distil 
water  and  dissolved  in  hot  diluted  nitric  ac 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonium  mol 
date  T.S.  to  this  solution  should  not  prod 
a  yellow  precipitate  (absence  of  phosphate 
If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Bitartrate  be  thoroug 
carbonized  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
heat,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling 
tilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  r« 
with  methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  mixed  filtrate 
washings  should  require  for  complete  neut 
ization  not  less  than  10.6  Cc.  of  half-nor 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S.  be 
used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 

The  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  is  i 
nearly  pure  potassium  bitartrate.  It  has  b 
however,  found  purposely  mixed  with  var 
substances,  such  as  sand,  clay,  gypsum,  fl 
chalk,  alum,  and  potassium  sulphate.  S; 
clay,  and  gypsum  may  be  detected  by  theii 
solubility  in  a  hot  solution  of  potassium 
droxide;  flour,  by  its  striking  a  blue  color  ; 
iodine;  chalk,  by  its  effervescing  with  d 
acids;  alum  (an  unlikely  sophistication), 
astringency,  and  any  soluble  sulphate,_  bj! 
causing  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride, 
entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  actioi 
the  last-mentioned  test  is  explained  by  the 
that  the  barium  tartrate  is  soluble  and  the 
phate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  best 
curity  against  fraud  is  to  purchase  the  cry 
and  have  them  powdered.  Geo.  F.  Payne 
amined  commercial  cream  of  tartar;  of  ten 
pies  obtained  from  grocery  stores,  five  contf 
no  cream  of  tartar  whatever.  Some  of  tae 
rious  samples  were  mainly  composed  of  a 
ture  of  dried  alum  and  acid  calcium  phosp 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  695.)  The  U 
Pharmacopceia  (8th  Rev.)  admits  a  sligji 
purity.    It  should  contain  99  per  cent.  o£ 


potassium  bitartrate,  and  there  is  no 


and  add  5  parts  purified  cream  of  tartar.  I 
to  dissolve,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ana  v» 
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n  obtaining  it  in  commerce  of  this  quality. 
Joupland  gives  in  P.  J.,  1901,  282,  the  results 
f  an  examination  of  commercial  cream  of  tar- 
ar  as  follows:    While  hi  1884  the  assays  of 
ream  of  tartar  revealed  from  8  to  14  per  cent, 
f  calcium  tartrate,  and  in  1885  from  7  to  10.5 
er  cent.,  the  larger  percentages  being  found  in 
le  smaller  crystals,  the  average  from  1886  to 
S90  was  6.5  per  cent.;  1891  to  1894,  5.5  poi- 
nt.; 1895  to  1897,  3.0  per  cent.;  1898,  5.0  per 
nt;  and  1899  to  February,  1901,  4.6  per  cent, 
ut  cream  of  tartar  of  greater  purity  is  by  no 
eans  an  exceptional  article,  potassium  bitar- 
ate  of  a  quality  of  98  and  99  per  cent,  being 
mmon,  the  latter  coming  from  America.  The 
mpetition  among  makers  of  "  baking  pow- 
rs,"  into  which  it  enters,  explains  in  part  the 
provement  in  the  quality  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Composition. — Cream  of  tartar  consists  of 
e  molecule  of  tartaric  acid,  C4H4O6.H2,  in 
heli  one  of  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  has  been 
placed  by  an  atom  of  potassium. 

ses. — Potassium  bitartrate  is  a  very  mild 
line  cathartic,  and  an  active,  soothing,  hydra- 
e  diuretic.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
ling  aperient  and  in  large  ones  as  a  hydra- 
ue  cathartic,  producing  copious  watery 
bis.  It  is  much  used  in  dropsy.  It  is  fre- 
ntly  prescribed  in  combination  with  senna, 
bur,  or  jalap.  (See  Confectio  Sulphuris  and 
vis  Jalapce  Compositus.)  Its  solution  in 
ing  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  allowed 
bool,  forms  an  acid,  not  unpleasant,  refrig- 
pt  drink,  advantageously  used  in  some  febrile 
ctions,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  domes- 
remedy.  The  beverage  called  imperial 
tus  imperialis)  is  a  drink  of  this  kind,  made 
Ipissolving  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  three 
s  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  solu- 
four  ounces  of  white  sugar  and  half  an 
fje^of  fresh  lemon  peel.  Cream  of  tartar 
is  prepared  by  adding  about  two  drachms 
o|he  bitartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk.  It  may  be 
n  in  dropsical  diseases. 

Js  a  diuretic,  cream  of  tartar  may  be  admin- 
i|'ed  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  or 
II  drachms  (5.8  to  7.7  Gm.)  several  times  a 
I  It  is  believed  to  escape  from  the  system 
anged,  and  hence  is  not  available  when  an 
fme  influence  upon  the  blood  or  renal  secre- 
is  desired.  In  pharmacy,  cream  of  tartar 
11  ployed  to  obtain  the  neutral  potassium 
ate  (soluble  tartar),  potassium  and  sodium 
ta|ate  (Rochelle  salt),  antimony  and  potas- 
SII  tartrate  (tartar  emetic),  and  iron  and 
Pjssium  tartrate  (tartarized  iron).  Defla- 
^Id  with  potassium  nitrate,  or  incinerated 
it  is  converted  into  a  pure  form  of  potas- 
carbonate,  called  salt  of  tartar.  In  the 
atory  it  is  used  to  procure  potassium  hy- 


'jje  m  a  pure  state,  and  for  making  black 
/■white  flux.    Black  flux  is  prepared  by  de- 
ling cream  of  tartar  with  half  its  weight 
Inassium  nitrate,  and  white  flux,  by  defla- 
ting it  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  same 


Dose,  aperient,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to 
7.7  Gm.)  ;  cathartic,  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
(15.5  to  31  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br. ;  Ferrum 
Tartaratum,  Br.;  Pulvis  Jalapae  Compositus, 
V.  8.,  Br.;  Trochiscus  Sulphuris,  Br. 

POTASSII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  BROMIDE 

(po-tas'si-l  bro'mi-dum) 

KBr  =  118.22 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Bromide,  and  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Potas- 
sium Bromide,  KBr,  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
a  slight  excess  of  bromine  to  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bromide  and  bromate  to  dry- 
ness, decomposing  the  bromate  by  fusing  the 
mixture  with  charcoal,  and  purifying  by  crys- 
tallization." Br. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  ;  Bromuretum  Potassicum,  8. 
Kalicum ;  Bromure  de  Potassium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kallum 
bromatum,  P.  O. ;  Bromkalium,  Kaliumbromid,  O.; 
Bromuro  di  potassio,  It.;  Bromuro  potasico,  8p. 

Iii  the  first  step  of  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  1 
a  solution  of  ferrous  bromide  was  formed, 
and  this,  by  the  addition  of  the  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate,  was  decomposed  so  as  to 
produce  ferrous  carbonate,  which  precipitated, 
and  potassium  bromide,  which  remained  in  so- 
lution. By  straining,  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate was  separated,  and  from  the  strained 
liquor  potassium  bromide  was  obtained  by  due 
evaporation.  In  the  Br.  Pbarm.  1885,  by  reac- 
tion between  potassium  hydroxide  and  bro- 
mine, the  potassium  bromide  and  bromate  are 
produced  in  solution,  and,  having  been  ob- 
tained diy  by  evaporation,  are  exposed  with 
the  powder  of  charcoal  to  a  red  heat,  whereby 
the  potassium  bromate  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium bromide  by  the  separation  of  its  oxygen. 
The  remainder  of  the  process  consists  in  ob- 
taining the  bromide  in  crystals  by  solution  in 
boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling. 

Properties. — Potassium  bromide  is  in  "  color- 
less, or  white,  cubieal  crystals,  or  a  granular 
powder;  odorless,  and  having  a  strongly  saline 
taste.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  about  15 
parts  of  water,  and  in  about  ISO  parts  of 

'"Take  of  Bromine  two  troyounces ;  Iron,  in  the 
form  of  Filings,  a  troyounce ;  Pure  Carbonate  of  Po- 
tassium two  troyounces  and  sixty  grains;  Distilled 
Water  four  pints.  Add  the  Iron,  and  afterwards  the 
Bromine,  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  Distilled  \\ater, 
stirring  the  mixture  frequently  with  a  glass  rod  for 
half  an  hour.  Apply  a  gentle  heat  and,  when  the 
liquid  assumes  a  greenish  color,  add  gradually  the 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  previously  dissolved 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  Distilled  Water  until  It 
ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  Continue  the  heat 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  filter.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  the  remainder  of  the  Distilled  Water, 
boiling  hot,  and  again  filter.  Mix  the  filtered  liquids, 
and  evaporate  that  crystals  may  form.  Lastly,  pour 
off  the  mother-water,  and.  having  dried  the  crystals 
on  bibulous  paper,  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."   V.  S.  1870. 
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alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  less  than  1 
part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  16  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  glycerin.  On  heating 
the  salt  upon  platinum  foil  it  decrepitates;  and 
at  a  temperature  near  700°  C.  (1292°  F.)  it 
fuses  without  decomposing,  and  at  a  bright  red 
heat  volatilizes,  communicating  a  violet  color 
to  the  flame.  Its  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20) 
is  neutral,  or  has  only  a  scarcely  perceptible 
alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  The  addi- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  T.S.,  or  of  sodium  bitar- 
trate  T.S.,  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  produces  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate. Silver  nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
in  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonia  water."  U.  S. 
"  Soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  200 
parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  potassium  and 
of  bromides.  Each  gramme,  dissolved  in  water, 
requires  for  complete  precipitation  not  less 
than  83.7  nor  more  than  85.4  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with 
the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron, 
aluminium,  zinc,  caleium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
ammonium,  bromates,  iodates,  or  cyanides,  and 
only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
for  chlorides,  iodides,  or  sulphates.  Test-solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  should  not  cause  a  red 
coloration  in  the  cold  aqueous  solution  (absence 
of  thioeyanates)."  Br.  According  to  Chas.  D. 
Chase,  the  commercial  salt  often  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  and  will  precipitate  the  alkaloids 
from  the  solution  of  their  salts;  a  serious  mis- 
hap from  such  cause  is  very  conceivable. 

Tests. — To  determine  the  percentage  of 
chloride  in  an  impure  bromide  the  process  of 
Baudrimont,  as  improved  by  Falieres,  may  be 
used.  It  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  chlo- 
rides precipitate  more  silver  than  the  bro- 
mides, because  of  the  lower  atomic  weight  of 
chlorine  as  compared  with  bromine;  for  an 
explanation  see  P.  J.,  1872,  p.  542.  Prepare 
a  titrated  solution  of  0.852  gramme  of  silver 
nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water.  It  is  necessary,  by  means  of  ferric 
chloride,  salts  of  barium,  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  to  insure  that  there  are  present 
no  other  salts,  such  as  potassium  iodide,  car- 
bonate, or  sulphate,  or  sodium  nitrate,  which 
shall  interfere  with  the  results.  Then  dissolve 
one  gramme  of  the  bromide  in  thirty  or  forty 
grammes  of  water  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
add  1.427  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in  solution. 
When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  add,  drop 
by  drop,  from  a  Gay-Lussac  burette  the  titrated 
solution.  If  the  bromide  be  pure,  no  precipi- 
tate forms ;  otherwise  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  required  to  completely  precipitate 
it  equals  the  percentage  of  the  chloride.  An 
iodide  of  alkaline  metal  may  be  detected  by 
adding  to  the  solution  of  the  bromide,  palla- 
dium chloride,  which  will  precipitate  all  the 
iodine  in  the  form  of  palladium  iodide,  while 
the  bromide  of  that  metal  will  remain  in  solu- 


tion. (Ibid.)    According  to  Bobieure  and  Her 
belin,  potassium  bromide  containing  iodide  ma 
be  purified  by  boiling  with  bromine  water  an 
evaporating,  the  liberated  iodine  and  the  exces 
of  bromine  being  driven  off  during  the  evapc 
ration.    {J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  x.  166.)   The  U.  I 
Pharmacopoeia  permits  the  presence  of  3  pcj 
cent,  of  chloride  in  potassium  bromide  but  ii 
sists  on  the  absence  of  iodide  and  bromat; 
"If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Bromide  be  dissolve 
in  10  Cc.  of  water  and  0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-norm  I 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  be  added,  no  color  shou;] 
be  produced  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  1 
drop  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  even  after  hejj 
ing  (limit  of  alkali).   If  diluted  sulphuric  ac 
be  dropped  upon  crushed  crystals  of  the  sal 
and  the  mixture  be  shaken  with  1  Cc.  of  ch  j 
roform,  the  latter  should  not  assume  a  y 
lowish-brown  color  (absence  of  bromate). 
to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  s 
(1  in  20),  1  Cc.  of  chloroform  be  added,  a 
if  chlorine  water,  which  has  been  diluted  w 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  be  introduced  c: 
tiously  drop  by  drop  with  constant  agitation, 
liberated  bromine  will  dissolve  in  the  cklo 
form,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow  to  orange  eo' 
free  from  any  violet  tint  (absence  of  iodide^ 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  2 
slightly    acidulated    with    hydrochloric  a 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  T 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  15 
Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
in  20),  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  a 
should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  addi 
of  1  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphate  T.S.  (absenc 
barium).    If  0.3  Gm.  of  the  well-dried 
be  dissolved  in  about  50  Cc.  of  water,  and  I 
3  drops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.  be  ad 
it  should  require  not  less  than  24.6  Cc. 
more  than  25.85   Cc.  of  tenth-normal  s: 
nitrate  T.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  co! 
U.  S. 

Uses. — When  given  to  either  cold  or  w 
blooded  animals  in  repeated  doses  of  suffi<l|t 
amount,  potassium  bromide  produces  a  cc 
tion  of  universal  depression,  with  failure  oi  |e 
circulation,  progressively  increasing  paral, 
lowering   of   temperature,   and  finally  c 
from  asphyxia  or  exhaustion.   In  man 
remedy  causes  similar  results, — the  sene 
phenomena  being  known  as  bromism. 
symptoms  are  muscular  weakness,  general 
tal  and  bodily  sluggishness,  loss  of  mer 
often  marked  sleepiness,  depression  of  si 
deepening  into  complete  apathy,  lowerm 
temperature,  and  finally  a  universal  depre1  n 
of  function,  the  patient  lying  in  bed  sea 
more   than   a   feeble   automaton.  Feto 
breath  is  usually  well  marked,  and  an  eru 
of  acne  may  be  the  first  indication  oJ 
constitutional  action  of  the  drug.  In 
cases  the  effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  ski 
most  marked,  and  the  pustules,  under  it* 
tinuous  exhibition,  become  f  uruncular  or 
to  ulceration.    It  seems  to  be  proved  tns 
bromide  affects  the  whole  nervous  systen 
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the  lower  animals  the  portions  most  suscep- 
are  those  tissues  of  the  spinal  cord  whose 
iction  it  is  to  receive  the  impulse  from  with- 
and  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  afferent  or 
sitive  nerves.  Its  action  upon  the  circulation 
not  been  clearly  determined,  but  it  is  some- 
probable  that  in  small  doses  it  contracts, 
large  ones  relaxes,  the  capillaries;  in  suffi- 
amount  it  lessens  the  force  of  the  heart's 
It  is  probably  eliminated  with  all  the 
retions,  having  been  found  in  the  sweat, 
urine,  and  intestinal  mucus.  When 
largely  for  some  time  it  accumulates  in 
system,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine 
Qonth  after  the  ingestion  of  the  last  dose, 
has  been  employed  in  almost  all  diseases 
which  human  flesh  is  heir,  but  experience 
shown  that  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means 
quieting  non-inflammatory  excitement  of  the 
ex  centres  of  the  cord,  of  the  peripheral 
rent  nerves,  of  the  genital  function,  and 
the  cerebrum.    It  is  especially  valuable  in 
epsy,  in  which  disease,  however,  it  is  neces- 
to  maintain  its  decided  action  for  years, 
/arious  forms  of  convulsions,  such  as  hyster- 
infantile,  and  puerperal,  it  is  often  of 
service.    In  tetanus  and  strychnine  poi- 
ng,  if  given  with  sufficient  boldness,  it  is 
excellent  remedy.    In  general  nervous  ex- 
nent, — or  unrest, — in  delirium  tremens,  in 
phomania,  satyriasis,  and  other  forms  of 
tal  irritation  without  inflammation,  and  in 
impotence  from  over-irritability  of  the 
al  organs,  it  is  of  great  service.  Given 
opium  it  will  often  avert  the  secondary 
ea  which  that  narcotic  produces  in  some 
ons.   In  reflex  vomiting,  as  that  of  preg- 
y,  it  is  often  of  advantage.    According  to 
Rothrock,  it  is  of  service  in  preventing 
so-called  urethral  fever  produced  in  some 
susceptible  males  by  the  passage  of  a 
ter  or  bougie.   It  was  formerly  used  as 
a:  (Iterative  and  resolvent  in  syphilis,  scrof- 
bronchocele,  and  other  affections,  but  this 
loyment  of  it  has  passed  entirely  out  of 
vi  e. 

)tassium  bromide  may  be  given,  dissolved 
ater,  in  doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  a 
hm  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  In 
cases  much  larger  amounts  are  required, 
evere  strychnine  poisoning  a  half-ounce 
Gm.),  properly  diluted,  may  be  exhibited 
nee,  and  in  tetanus  there  is  little  use  in 
g  less  than  the  same  amount  in  the  twenty- 
hours. 

'se,ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.). 
5OTASSII  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  CARBONATE 

(po-tas'si-I  carTio-nas) 
'a  =  137.27 

t  should  contain,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
'ess  than  98  percent,  of  pure  Potassium 
onate  [CO (OK) 2],  and  should  be  kept  in 
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well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Potassium  Car- 
bonate, K2CO3,  associated  with  either  one  or 
two  molecules  of  water.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  wood,  or  by  interaction  of 
crude  potassium  sulphate  and  crude  calcium 
carbonate  and  carbon."  Br. 

Salt  of  Tartar,  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Pearl- 
ash  ;  Potassii  Carbonas  Purus,  Sal  Tartarl  ;  Kali  Car- 
bonicum,  Carbonas  Potasslcus,  s.  Kalicus  ;  Carbonate 
de  Potasse  pur,  Sel  de  Tartre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kalium 
Carbonicum,  P.  a.;  Kohlensaureskali,  Kaliumcar- 
bonat,  G. ;  Carbonato  di  potassio.  It. ;  Carbonato  po- 
tasico,  Sp. 

The  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  does  not 
give  a  process  for  this  salt. 

The  object  of  the  process  1  is  to  purify  the 
impure  potassium  carbonate,  or  pearlash.  This 
generally  contains  certain  insoluble  impurities, 
as  well  as  small  portions  of  potassium  sulphate, 
silicate,  and  chloride,  as  explained  under  an- 
other head.  (See  Potassii  Carbonas  Impura.) 
By  dissolving  it  in  a  due  proportion  of  water, 
and  filtering  the  solution,  the  insoluble  impuri- 
ties are  disposed  of,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  salts,  which,  being  much  less 
soluble  than  the  potassium  carbonate,  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  superior  affinity  of  this  salt  for 
the  water.  The  proper  way  of  conducting  the 
purification  is  to  mix  the  impure  carbonate 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  to 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two, 
stirring  it  frequently  to  promote  the  action 
of  the  water.  The  clear  liquor  obtained  by 
decantation  or  filtration  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  former  official  process  was  con- 
ducted very  much  in  this  way,  cold  water 
being  employed,  and  about  equal  weights  of 
alkali  and  water  being  used.  The  prolonged 
contact  of  the  water  with  the  salt,  and  the  occa- 
sional stirring  of  the  mixture,  formerly  ordered 
by  the  Dublin  College,  were  useful  directions. 
In  no  case  should  the  undissolved  residue  be 
washed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  water,  as  by 
such  a  proceeding  the  foreign  salts,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  process  to  separate,  would 
be  dissolved.  Iron  vessels  are  directed,  be- 
cause this  metal  is  not  acted  on  by  the  alkali, 
while  glass  is  attacked  by  it.  In  granulating 
the  salt  by  stirring,  it  is  better,  when  the  solu- 
tion is  brought  nearly  to  dryness,  to  keep  it  on 
the  fire  at  a  reduced  heat  until  the  process  is 
finished,  than  to  remove  it  the  moment  it 
thickens.  According  to  Berzelius,  a  more  pro- 
ductive process  for  purifying  pearlash,  though 
the  resulting  salt  is  not  so  pure  as  when  ob- 
tained in  the  way  just  described,  is  to  dissolve 
the  pearlash  in  more  than  its  weight  of  water, 
to  evaporate  the  solution  until  it  has  the  sp. 
gr.  1.52,  and  then  to  put  it  in  a  cool  place, 
that  the  foreign  salts,  principally  potassium 

'  "  Take  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassium  [pearl- 
ash] thirtysix  troyounccs;  Water  two  pints  and  a 
half  Dissolve  the  Impure  Carbonate  in  the  Water, 
and  filter  the  solution;  then  pour  it  into  an  ,ron 
vessel  and  evaporate  over  a  gentle  fire  until  it 
thfekens  Lastly  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  stir 
constantly  with  an  iron  spatula  so  as  to  form  a 
granular  salt."  V.  8.  1870. 
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sulphate  and  chloride,  may  crystallize.  The 
solution  is  then  decanted,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  To  get  rid  of  the  silica,  Eieckher 
proposes  to  evaporate  the  solution,  exempt  from 
sulphate,  to  dryness,  to  moisten  the  residue 
with  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
again  evaporate.  The  silica  separates,  and 
passes  into  the  insoluble  state  at  the  temper- 
ature necessary  for  evaporation.  By  again 
dissolving  and  evaporating,  the  carbonate  is 
obtained  free  from  this  impurity.  (Chem. 
Cb.,  1863,  p.  158.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
white,  granular  powder,  odorless,  and  having 
a  strongly  alkaline  taste;  very  deliquescent. 
Soluble  in  0.91  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.),  and  in  about  0.65  part  of  boiling  water; 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  130°  C. 
(266°  F.),  the  salt  loses  all  the  water  which 
it  may  have  retained  or  absorbed;  at  a  bright 
red  heat  it  melts,  and  at  a  white  heat  it  vola- 
tilizes, communicating  to  a  non-luminous  flame 
a  pure  violet  color.  Its  aqueous  solution  (1 
in  20)  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  upon  red 
litmus  paper,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Its 
aqueous  solution  (1  in  10)  yields  with  excess 
of  tartaric  acid  T.S.  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate." U.  S.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and 
hence  a  portion  of  it,  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  attracts  so  much  water  as  to  dissolve 
completely  into  an  oily  liquid,  called  by  the 
older  chemists  oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  On 
account  of  this  property,  potassium  carbonate 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  with  accurately  ground 
stoppers.  The  usual  impurities  are  earthy 
matters,  potassium  sulphate  and  chloride,  and 
silica  in  the  state  of  potassium  silicate. 

Tests.— "No  residue  should  be  left  on  dis- 
solving 1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  20  Cc.  of  water 
(absence  of  earthy  impurities).  An  aqueous 
solution  of  Potassium  Carbonate  (1  in  20), 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
If  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  be 
carefully  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  cooling, 
3  Cc.  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.  be  poured  upon 
it  so  as  to  form  a  separate  layer,  no  brown 
color  should  appear  at  the  line  of  contact  (ab- 
sence of  nitrate).  One  Gm.  of  Potassium  Car- 
bonate, weighed  after  having  been  thoroughly 
dried  at  130°  C.  (266°  F.),  and  dissolved  in 
about  50  Cc.  of  water,  should  require  not  less 
than  14.3  (14.38)  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
V.S.  for  neutralization,  methyl-orange  T.S  be- 
ing used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  The  official 
test_  permits  the  presence  of  2  per  cent,  of  im- 
purities. It  is  incompatible  with  acids  and 
acidulous  salts,  ammonium  chloride  and  ace- 
tate lime  water,  calcium  chloride,  magnesium 
sulphate,  alum,  tartar  emetic,  silver  nitrate, 
amniomated  copper  and  ammoniated  iron,  fer- 
rous sulphate,  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  cal- 
omel and  corrosive  sublimate,  lead  acetate  and 
subacetate,  and  zinc  sulphate.    It  is  not  de- 


composed by  iron  and  potassium  tartrate 
"  Each  gramme  should  require  for  neutraliza 
tion  at  least  11.9  Cc.  of  volumetric  solution  o 
sulphuric  acid.  2  grammes,  after  exposure  t 
a  red  heat,  should  leave  between  1.66  and  1.' 
grammes  of  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate,  K 
CO3."  Br.  A  solution  of  the  salt,  on  exposur 
to  the  air,  or  on  addition  of  an  acid,  deposit  , 
flocculi  consisting  of  hydrated  silica,  resultin 
from  the  decomposition  of  potassium  silicat* 
which  is  always  present  as  an  impurity.  Th 
spontaneous  deposition  of  silica  is  owing  to  th 
absorption  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Composition. — Potassium  carbonate,  aftc 
exposure  to  a  red  heat,  is  anhydrous,  consistin 
of  two  atoms  of  potassium  and  one  carbon 
acid  group,  CO3.  Obtained  by  the  usual  pr< 
cesses,  it  contains  two  molecules  of  potai 
sium  carbonate  and  three  of  water.  Whe 
exposed  to  the  air,  potassium  carbonate  absorl 
sufficient  water,  before  losing  its  solid  form, 
give  it  three  molecules;  with  more  it  begins 
deliquesce.  (Pohl,  A.  J.  P.,  1861,  p.  532 
Potassium  percarbonate,  K2C2O6,  was  made  1 
Constans  and  von  Hansen  by  electrolyzing 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  ai 
gradually  lowering  the  temperature.  It  is 
bluish  amorphous  powder,  hygroscopic  and  d 
composing  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  1 
carbonate  being  formed.  (Chem.  News,  189 
170;  1898,  65.) 

Uses. — Purified   pearlash   is  the  form 
potassium  carbonate  usually  employed  in  tl 
country,  where  it  is  frequently,  though 
correctly,  called  salt  of  tartar,  the  latter  nai  i 
being  strictly  applicable  to  the  purer  carbons 
obtained  by  decomposing  cream  of  tartar, 
is  occasionally  used  as  an  antacid  in  dyspeps 
a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  an  antilithic  in  w 
acid  gravel,  but  the  purpose  to  which  it  w 
most  commonly  applied  in  former  years  w 
the  formation  of  the  neutral  mixture  and  t 
effervescing  draught.    It  is  also  useful  in  soi 
cases  of  jaundice,  directly  exciting  the  hepa 
function.    It  should  always  be  administered 
dilute  solution.    In  large  quantities  it  acts  1 
a  corrosive  poison,  and  is  capable  of  produci 
death  in  a  few  hours;  three  ounces  in  ve 
concentrated  solution  have  been  recovered  fn 
by  an  adult  female.     (Espagne,  A.  G.  $ 
Fev.  1867.)    The  antidotes  are  the  fixed  0 
and  the  vegetable  acids.    As  a  local  remedy 
cutaneous   affections,  potassium  carbonate 
used  in  the  form  of  bath,  lotion,  and  ointme 
From  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  may  be  used  f  01 
single  bath,  the  quantity  being  gradually  i 
creased.    Lotions  may  be  made  by  dissolvi 
two  or  three  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water;  a, 
ointments,  by  rubbing  from  ten  grams  to 
drachm  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  dm 

Off.  Prep.— Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  B] 
Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Br.;  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  A 
monii  Citratis,  Br.;  Mistura  Ferri  Composi 
U.  S.,  Br.;  Pilulae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  V.  S.j 
tassa  Sulphurata,  Br.;  Spiritua  Athens  Nitre 
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8.;  Syrupus  Rhei,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Rhei  Aro- 
aticus,    U.    8.  J    Unguentum    Potassii  Iodidi, 
8.,  Br. 

POTASSII  CARBONAS  IMPURA. 
U.  S.  1870. 

IMPURE  CARBONATE  OF  POTASSIUM 

(po-tas'sM  ciir'bo-nas  im-pu'ra) 

pearlash,  Pearlashcs,  Impure  Potassa  ;  Potasse  du 
amerce,  Fr. ;  Kohe  Pottasrhe,  G.;  Potasch.  Dutch; 
:aske,  Dan.;  Potaska,  awed.;  Potassa  del  com- 
rcio,  It.;  Cenlzas  claveladas,  Sp. 

he  alkali  called  potassa  is  the  hydroxide  of 
metal  potassium.  (See  Potassium.)  It  exists 
arious  states  of  purity  admixed  with  carbon- 
In  its  most  impure  state,  it  is  the  common 
ash  or  potashes  of  commerce.  This,  subjected 
calcination,  is  rendered  purer,  and  is  then 
ed  pearlash,  the  form  of  the  alkali  desig- 
ed  by  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
atural  State  and  Preparation. — Potash  and 
Hash  of  commerce  were  formerly  procured 
;ely  from  the  ashes  of  wood  by  lixiviation, 
the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  solution 
ined.  The  alkali  exists  in  the  wood  princi- 
l|Iy  in  the  state  of  acetate,  and,  being  of  a 


pots,  where  it  congeals  in  cakes.  These  are 
broken  up  and  packed  in  tight  barrels,  and  con- 
stitute the  potash  of  commerce.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  pearlash,  the  process  is  varied. 
In  this  case  the  black  matter  of  the  consistence 
of  brown  sugar,  called  black  salts  by  our  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  being  fused,  is  transferred 
from  the  kettles  to  a  large  oven-shaped  furnace 
so  constructed  that  the  flame  may  play  over  the 
alkaline  mass,  which  in  the  meantime  is  stirred 
by  means  of  an  iron  rod.  The  ignition  is  in 
this  way  continued  until  the  combustible  im- 
purities are  burnt  out,  and  the  mass,  from  being 
black,  becomes  of  a  bluish-white  color. 

The  ashes  of  plants  amount  generally  to  not 
more  than  a  few  parts  in  the  hundred,  and  of 
these  a  portion  only  consists  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide. The  different  parts  of  the  same  vege- 
table, and,  for  a  stronger  reason,  different 
plants,  furnish  variable  quantities  of  ashes. 
Ligneous  plants  yield  less  than  herbaceous,  the 
trunk  less  than  the  branches,  and  the  branches 
less  than  the  leaves.  The  bark  yields  more 
ashes  than  the  wood,  and  the  leaves  of  trees 
which  drop  their  foliage  in  winter  yield  more 
than  the  leaves  of  evergreens.  The  table  be- 
low gives  the  number  of  parts  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide contained  in  the  ashes  of  one  thousand 
parts  of  the  plants. 


-  0.45 

l|ar   0.75 

I|i  1.29 

1h  1.45 

 2.03 

 2.26 

 2.85 

len  3.27 

 3.9 

 3.9 


Wheat  straw  .  .  .  . 

Flax  

Rush  

Common  thistle  .  . 
Vine  branches  .  .  . 
Barley  straw  .  .  .  . 
Beech  bark  .  .  .  . 

Fern  

Indian  corn  stalks  , 
Sunflower  stalks  .  , 


4.18 

5.0 
5.08 
5.37 
5.5 
5.8 
6.0 
6.2 
17.5 
19.4 


Dry  oak  leaves  24.0 

Common  nettle  25.0 

Black  elder  25.5 

Vetch  27.5 

Poke  4"-6 

Wheat  stalks  47.0 

Stems  of  potatoes  55.0 

Wormwood  73.0 

Fumitory  79.0 

Angelica  


and  incombustible  nature,  is  left  behind 
r  the  incineration.  The  wood  is  burned  on 
tjground,  in  a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
ashes  consist  of  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble 
ion.  The  soluble  part  is  made  up  of  potas- 
sii carbonate,  together  with  potassium  sul- 
Ple,  phosphate,  and  silicate,  and  potassium 
a| sodium  chlorides;  the  insoluble  portion,  of 
f|ium,  and  aluminum  salts,  oxidized  iron  and 
"Iganese  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  a  little 
ffonaceous  matter  that  has  escaped  combus- 
'  j  The  ashes  are  lixiviated  in  barrels  with 
"Iddition  of  a  portion  of  lime,  and  the  soluble 
sltances  above  mentioned  are  taken  up.  The 
''Imm  is  then  evaporated  in  large  iron  ket- 
tj|  which  for  several  days  are  kept  constantly 
The  evaporation  is  continued  until  the 


\  has  become  of  a  black  color  and  of  the 
existence  °f  brown  sue:ar.    It  is  now  sub- 


t0  as  Powei*ful  a  heat  as  can  be  pro- 
H|d  by  the  best  wood  fire  for  a  number  of 
~s,  by  which  it  is  fused.    During  the  fusion 
ombustible  impurities  are  for  the  most  part 
*  out,  and  a  gaseous  matter  is  emitted, 
P  agitates  the  more  fluid  part,    When  the 
>n  is  complete,  the  liquid  becomes  quiescent, 
looks  like  melted  iron.    It  is  now  trans- 
by  means  of  large  iron  ladles,  to  iron 


Commercial  History. — Potash  and  pearlash 
have  been  made  in  those  countries  in  which 
forests  abound.  Accordingly,  the  alkali  has 
been  extensively  manufactured  in  Canada.  In 
the  United  States,  with  the  disappearance  of 
our  forests,  its  production  has  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed. While  the  exports  at  one  time  were  very 
large,  they  have  diminished  so  that  in  1904  only 
1,027,181  lbs.,  valued  at  $56,800,  were  exported, 
and  in  1905,  548,432  lbs.,  valued  at  $31,346. 

Some  idea  of  the  falling  off  in  manufacture 
may  be  gained  by  comparing  this  output  with 
that  of  1850,  the  year  of  greatest  production, 
when  27,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  from  Canada 
alone.  ( See  an  interesting  report  on  "  Cana- 
dian Potash,"  by  T.  D.  Reed,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1893,  126.)  It  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Russia  and  on  the  shores  ot  the 
Baltic.  It  is  of  different  qualities  as  it  occurs 
in  commerce,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  coun- 
try or  place  of  manufacture,  as  American,  Rus- 
sian, Dantzic  potash,  etc.  Within  recent  years 
the  residues  of  beet  root  molasses,  after  fermen- 
tation of  the  sugar  and  distillation  of  the  spirit, 
have  served  as  a  source  of  potash.  It  is  thus 
obtained  in  large  quantity  in  Germany  and 
France. 
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The  suint  of  sheep's  wool  constitutes  another 
source  of  potashes.  Potassium  sulphate,  either 
the  crude  salt  from  the  Stassfurt  deposits  or 
that  obtained  from  the  crude  potassium  chloride 
of  the  same  locality,  is  also  converted  into  car- 
bonate by  a  process  analogous  to  Leblanc's  soda 
process.  The  principle  of  the  ammonia  soda 
process  can  also  be  applied  to  the  crude  potas- 
sium chloride  of  Stassfurt,  with  this  difference 
in  the  practical  operation,  that,  because  of  the 
ready  solubility  of  the  acid  potassium  car- 
bonate, trimethylamine  is  used  instead  of  am- 
monia, as  the  chloride  of  this  base  is  much  more 
soluble  than  is  ammonium  chloride.  Crude 
potash  is  now  prepared  in  largest  amount  from 
the  "  abraum  "  salts  of  the  German  rock  salt  de- 
posits, in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  from  sodium  chloride. 
The  mixture  of  magnesium  and  potassium  chlo- 
rides found  so  abundantly  in  these  deposits  may 
also  be  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  when  an 
insoluble  double  salt,  MgCOa  +  KHCOa  + 
4H2O,  separates  out.  By  heating  this  with 
water  under  pressure  it  decomposes  into  insol- 
uble magnesium  carbonate  and  soluble  potas- 
sium carbonate,  which  remains  in  solution  and 
is  obtained  therefrom  by  evaporation.  Other 
minerals  have  also  become  the  source  of 
potassium  salts,  especially  a  deposit  of  mixed 
potassium  and  magnesium  chlorides,  overlying 
a  bed  of  common  salt,  at  Stassfurt,  near  Madge- 
burg,  in  Prussia.  The  production  of  the  most 
important  of  these  potash  minerals  at  Stassfurt 
for  1904  was  in  metric  tons  as  follows:  potas- 
sium chloride,  297,238,  valued  at  $8,850,500; 
kainite,  1,905,843,  valued  at  $6,641,250;  other 
potassium  salts  2,179,471  tons,  valued  at  $5, 
573,500. 

Properties.— Potash  is  in  the  form  of  fused 
masses,  of  a  stony  appearance  and  hardness, 
and  a  caustic  burning  taste.  Its  color  is  varie- 
gated, but  reddish  and  dark  brown  are  the  pre- 
dominant hues.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  moisture  and  deliquesces,  and,  if  suffi- 
ciently long  exposed,  finally  becomes  liquid. 
Pearlash  is  of  a  white  color,  with  usually  a 
tinge  of  blue.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is 
in  tight  casks,  containing  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  in  which  it  forms  one  entire, 
hard,  concrete  mass.  In  commerce  it  is  found 
in  coarse  powder,  intermingled  with  lumps  as 
dug  out  of  the  casks,  presenting  an  opaque 
granular  appearance,  like  table  salt  or  common 
sugar.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  has  a  burning 
alkaline  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
exception  of  impurities.  The  soluble  matter  in 
100  grains  of  the  salt  of  medium  quality  will 
neutralize  about  58  grains  of  official  sulphuric 


acid.  It  differs  from  potash  principally  in 
containing  fewer  combustible  impurities  and  in 
being  less  caustic  and  deliquescent.  The  color- 
ing matter  of  both  these  forms  of  alkali  is  de- 
rived from  carbonaceous  impurities  and  small 
portions  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Composition.— The  basis  of  both  potash  and 
pearlash  is  potassium  carbonate,  but  this  is 
associated  with  certain  salts  and  with  insoluble 
impurities.  Several  varieties  of  potash  found 
in  commerce  were  analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  whose 
principal  results  are  contained  in  the  table  be- 
low. The  quantity  examined  of  each  kind  wai, 
1152  parts. 

These  results,  calculated  for  100  parts,  shov 
that  the  American  potash  contains  74  per  cent  j 
of  pure  alkali  hydroxide  and  the  Russian  67  pe 
cent.   Pearlash,  it  is  seen,  is  more  rich  in  car 
bonic  acid  than  potash,  and  this  result  0 
analysis  corresponds  with  the  qualities  of  th 
two  substances  as  prepared  in  the  Unite 
States, — potash  being  known  to  be  far  moi 
caustic  than  pearlash.    Besides  the  impuritie 
shown  by  the  table,  potassium  phosphate  an 
silicate  and  sodium  chloride  are  present.   J.  I 
Lloyd,  in  the  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1892,  p.  190,  giv< 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  American  cod 
mercial  potashes;  he  found  that  what  was  sol 
in  the  market  as  "  first  sorts  "  was  largely  adu 
terated  with  common  salt,  this  addition  made 
the  melted  potash  in  the  kettle  tending  to  whitf 
the  crude  potash  and  give  it  increased  value 
the  eyes  of  those  consumers  who  judge  mere 
by  appearance  and  do  not  take  the  trouble 
assay  it.     According  to  Stevenson  Macadai; 
the  potashes  of  commerce  contain  iodine  and 
trace  of  bromine,  which  shows  that  the  foif  J 
trees  from  which  the  alkali  is  obtained  mi 
contain  a  very  minute  proportion  of  these  no 
metallic  elements. 

As  the  potash  of  commerce  is  valuable  in  t  j 
arts  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  real  alk 
which  it  contains,  it  is  important  to  possess 
easy  method  of  ascertaining  its  quality  in  tl' 
respect.    (See  Potassii  Hydroxidum.) 

Pearlash,  from  its  impurity,  is  never  used 
a  medicine.    Purified  to  a  certain  extent,  l| 
takes  the  name  of  potassium  carbonate,  (f 
Potassii  Carbonas.) 

POTASSII  CHLORAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  CHLORATE 

(po-taVsM  phlo'ras) 
KC103=  121.68 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  per« 
of  pure  Potassium  Chlorate  [CIO2.OK],  1 


Kinds  oy  Potash. 

Potassium 
Hydroxide. 

Potassium 
Sulphate. 

Potassium 
Chloride. 

Insoluble 
Residue. 

Carboi 
Djoxid 
and  Wa: 

J 

American  potash 

857 
772 
754 
603 

154 
65 
80 

152 

20 
5 
4 

14 

2 
56 

6 
79 

254 
308 
304 
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lould  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  Great 
ivXion  should  be  observed  in  handling  it,  as 
angerous  explosions  are  liable  to  occur  when 
,  is  heated  or  subjected  to  concussion  or  trit- 
ration  with  organic  substances  (cork,  tannic 
2id,  sugar,  etc.),  or  with  sulphur,  antimony 
ilphide,  phosphorus,  or  other  easily  oxidizable 
lbstances."  U.  S.1  "  Potassium  Chlorate,  KC1 
3,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  water 
biding  lime  or  magnesia  in  suspension,  treating 
lie  clarified  liquid  with  potassium  chloride,  and 
libsequently  crystallizing  the  potassium  chlo- 
te."  Br. 

Chlorate  of  Potash:  Kali  Oxymuriaticum,  Kali 
uriaticum  Oxygenatum,  Chloras  Potassicus,  s.  Kali- 
si  Hyperoxymuriate  of  Potassa  ;  Chlorate  de  Po- 
sse, Fr.  Cod.;  Kalium  Chloricum,  P.  G. ;  Kalium- 
llorat,  Chlorsaures  Kali,  G.;  Clorato  di  potassio,  It. 

In  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  no  pro- 
ses are  given  for  potassium  chlorate. 
Preparation. — The  salt  may  be  obtained  by 
process  of  Graham,  which  consists  in  mixing 
tassium  carbonate  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
of  calcium  hydroxide  before  submitting  it  to 
action  of  chlorine.  The  gas  is  absorbed 
jth  avidity,  and  the  mass  becomes  hot,  while 
ter  is  given  off.  The  lime  converts  the  car- 
ate  into  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  reac- 
then  takes  place  between  six  molecules  of 
assium  hydroxide  and  six  atoms  of  chlo- 
e,  with  the  result  of  forming  five  molecules 
potassium  chloride  and  one  of  potassium 
.orate,  while  three  molecules  of  water  are 
inated. 

!6K0H  +  3Ck  =  5KC1  +  KClOs  +  3HaO 

products  are,  therefore,  calcium  carbonate, 
assium  chloride,   and   potassium  chlorate. 
J  chloride  and  chlorate  are  separated  from 
carbonate  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  the 
rate  from  the  chloride  by  priority  of  crys- 
zation ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  potassium 
roxide  is  lost  by  being  converted  into  potas- 
chloride.    In  the  process  now  generally 
loyed  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of 
llassium  chlorate  this  is  obviated,  as  follows, 
lorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  milk  of 
lfc  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.04  until  the 
||id  is  nearly  saturated.    The  clear  solution 
vaporated  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
J,  and  then  potassium  chloride  added,  and 
tjmixture  boiled  down  until  a  specific  gravity 
1.28  is  attained.    On  cooling,  crystals  of 
issium  chlorate  separate  out.    The  reactions 
are 

6Ca(OH)2  +  6Cl2  = 

5CaCl2  +  Ca(C103)a  +  6H2O 
Ca(C10a)a  +  2KC1  =  CaCla  +  2KC1C-3 
•uney's  improvement  on  this  process  is  to 
rate  the  greater  part  of  the  calcium  chloride 
ljp  the  calcium  chlorate  before  adding  the 
ssium  chloride.  For  details,  see  N.  R., 
1882. 


In  v,  comP°sed  of  potassium  chlorate  and  am- 
al  h  , loride  have  been  known  to  explode  violently 
eft  ,vin3  been  made  some  time,  evidently  on  ae- 
lln  t  ° h,emical  decomposition  and  the  sudden  evo- 
|n  ot  a  large  quantity  of  the  gaseous  constituents. 


The  potassium  chlorate  of  commerce  is  also 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  solutions  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat.  The  potassium  chlorate 
crystallizes  during  the  refrigeration  of  the 
liquor,  and  calcium  chloride  remains  in  solution : 
2KC1  +  3Ca(OCl)a.CaCla  = 

2KC1C-3  +  6CaCl2 
This  process  has  been  further  improved  in  Mus- 
pratt  and  Eschellmann's  English  patents  (•/. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  hi.  pp.  349  and  445)  by  sub- 
stituting magnesia  for  lime,  as  potassium  chlo- 
rate is  much  less  soluble  in  magnesium  chloride 
solutions  than  in  those  of  calcium  chloride,  and 
consequently  much  less  chlorate  is  left  in  solu- 
tion. The  process  is  said  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  chlorate  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  improved  methods,  see 
Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
1891,  vol.  i.  531.  See  also  J.  Chem.  S.,  Lxx.  517. 
Potassium  chlorate  is  also  now  made  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium 
chloride  solution,  two  companies  having  begun 
operations  at  Niagara  Falls,  while  several  others 
are  operating  under  different  patents  in 
Europe.  The  potassium  chloride,  on  electrolysis 
in  a  cell  without  diaphragm,  yields  first  potas- 
sium hypochlorite,  but  as  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  is  kept  above  50°  C,  it  is  changed  to  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  and  chloride,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  former  crystallizes  out. 

Properties. — Potassium  chlorate  is  in  "  color- 
less, lustrous,  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates,  or 
a  white,  granular  powder;  odorless,  and  having 
a  cooling,  characteristic  taste.  Permanent  in 
the  air.  Soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  1.7  parts  of  boiling  water; 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  diluted  alcohol.  At  334°  C.  (633.2° 
F.)  the  salt  fuses,  and  above  352°  C.  (665.6° 
F.)  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  potas- 
sium perchlorate;  above  400°  C.  (752°  F.) 
all  of  its  oxygen  is  liberated,  and  a  white 
residue  of  potassium  chloride  remains,  amount- 
ing to  60.8  percent,  of  the  pure  Chlorate  em- 
ployed. This  residue  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  yields  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  is  neutral  to 
litmus  paper.  With  excess  of  tartaric  acid 
T.S.,  the  solution  (1  in  20)  slowly  yields 
a  scant,  white,  crystalline  precipitate;  with 
platinic  chloride  T.S.,  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  is  produced.  When  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  aqueous  solution  (1  m  -0) 
assumes  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  evolves 
chlorine.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20)  should  not  become  discolored  upon 
the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  heavy  metals).  If  to  1  Gm.  of  Potas- 
sium Chlorate  contained  in  a  test-tube  of  about 
40  Cc.  capacity,  5  Ce.  of  water,  5  Cc.  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  T.S.,  and  about  0.2  Gm.  of 
aluminum  wire  be  added,  and  if  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  test-tube  a  pledget  of  purified  cot- 
ton be  inserted,  and  over  the  mouth  there  be 
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placed  a  piece  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper, 
then  if  the  tube  be  heated  upon  a  water-bath 
for  fifteen  minutes,  no  blue  coloration  of  the 
paper  should  be  discernible  (limit  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites)."  U.  S.  "In  colorless  monoclinic 
crystals  with  a  cool  saline  taste,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  evolves  a 
yellow  gas  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  chloric  oxide.  When  heated  it  fuses, 
gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and  leaves  a  white  residue 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  potassium 
and  of  chlorides."  Br.  Potassium  chlorate  is 
characterized  also  by  becoming  first  yellow  and 
then  red  by  admixture  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  the  action  of  that  acid  evolving 
chlorine  tetroxide  (CI2O4),  known  by  its  yellow 
color,  and  its  explosive  property  when  heated; 
by  its  bleaching  power  when  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  with  water,  and  by  its 
property  of  exploding  violently  when  triturated 
with  a  small  portion  of  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus or  kermes  mineral.  Potassium  chlo- 
rate consists  of  one  atom  of  potassium  in 
combination  with  the  chloric  acid  group.  This 
salt  is  an  excellent  test  of  manganese  existing 
in  organic  matter.  If  a  small  portion  of  such 
matter,  containing  even  a  trace  of  manganese, 
be  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  pure  melted 
salt  in  a  test-glass,  after  the  combustion  has 
ceased  the  cooled  saline  mass  will  be  found 
to  have  a  rose  or  pinkish  tint,  caused  by 
the  formation  of  potassium  permanganate. 
(Neues  Repert.,  vi.  247.)  A  similar  discolora- 
tion of  the  salt,  produced  by  the  use  of  pure 
charcoal  in  the  same  manner,  will  evince  the 
presence  of  manganese  in  the  chlorate  as  an 
impurity. 

Uses.— Owing  to  the  assertion  of  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  that  under  the  use  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate all  the  blood  of  the  body  becomes  florid, 
it  was  long  supposed  that  the  salt  acts  upon  the 
system  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Isambert,  how- 
ever, has  found  the  statement  of  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  incorrect,  and  as  the  chlorate  does  not 
naturally  part  with  its  oxygen  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  and  as  it  is  eliminated  from 
the  kidneys  unchanged,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
not  the  specific  action  claimed  for  it.  It  is 
more  irritant  than  most  of  the  other  potassium 
salts,  and  probably  acts  less  powerfully  as  a 
cardiac  depressant  than  do  most  of  them.  It 
is  efficient  in  the  follicular  and  even  the  gan- 
grenous stomatitis  of  childhood,  and  in  mer- 
curial ptyalism,  acting,  however,  only  by  its 
local  influence,  it  being  continually  eliminated 
with  the  saliva  and  coming  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  much  employed  in  scarlatina  and  diph- 
theria, but  has  no  specific  action  in  these 
afteetions,  being  useful  only  by  its  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  mucous  membrane  affected. 
In  scurvy,  phthisis,  and  the  various  dyscrasice 
in  which  it  was  once  employed,  it  is  of  no  ser- 
vice. 


As  an  alterative  stimulant  local  application, 
potassium  chlorate  is  often  very  useful  in  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as 
stomatitis,    pharyngitis,    urethritis,  vo 
chronic  cystitis,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  indolent  ulcer  's 
either  upon  the  surf  ace  of  the  body  or  in  such 
interior  portions  as  can  be  reached.   Its  satu- 
rated solution  given  by  injection  with  laudanum, 
twice  daily,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  hemor- 
rhoids.   As  a  prophylactic  in  salivation  five: 
to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.)  may  be  given,,; 
Taken  to  the  extent  of  five  drachms  (19.4  Gm.)' 
in  twenty-four  hours,  it  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce diuresis,  abundant  salivation,  and  a  strong 
saltish  taste.    Such  an  amount  as  this  is,  how 
ever,   dangerous  even  for  the  adult.  Whei 
used  as  a  wash  or  an  injection,  from  a  drachn 
to  half  an  ounce  (3.9  to  15.5  Gm.)  of  the  sal 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  (472  Cc.)  of  watei 
A  solution  in  glycerin,  in  the  proportion  0 
one  part  of  the  salt  to  ten  parts  of  the  men 
struum,  has  been  especially  recommended  a 
a  dressing  for  ill-conditioned  wounds  and  ulcer; 
The  remedy  has  also  been  applied  in  the  fori 
of  very  fine  powder  dusted  on  the  surface. 

In  overdose  potassium  chlorate  is  an  activ 
poison,  four  drachms  of  it  having  caused  deat 
in  the  adult.    The  symptoms  produced  wei 
violent  vomiting,  profuse  diarrhoea,  excessh 
dyspnoea,  great  failure  of  the  heart's  actio 
and  marked  cyanosis.    The  urine  is  lessen* 
in  quantity,  albuminous,  often  of  a  dark  re 
dish-brown  or  blackish  color,  and  containu 
tube  casts  and  the  debris  of  blood  corpuscle 
In  some  cases  there  have  been  marked  nervo 
symptoms,  such  as  cramps,  delirium,  coma,  el 
The  lesions  found  after  death  are  those  of  g£ 
tro-enteritis  and  acute  nephritis,  with  altei  | 
tion  in  the  character  of  the  blood  due  to  t 
development  in  it  of  methasmoglobin.   On  i 
count  of  their  irritant  action  on  the  Mdne; 
large  doses  are  especially  dangerous  in  dip 
theria. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  I 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Chlori  Compositus,  U.  I 
Trochisci  Potassii  Chloratis,  U.  S.  (Br.). 

POTASSII  CITRAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  CITRATE 

(po-tas'sM  cl'fcras) 

KaCaHe07  +  HaO  =  322.08 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  pew* 
of  pure  Potassium  Citrate  [C3H*(0S)(C< 
K)a  +  HaO],  and  should  be  kept  in  weh-st« 
pered  bottles."  U.  S.  "Potassium  Citrate, 
H4.0H.(C00K)3,  is  prepared  by  the  inter 
tion  of  citric  acid  and  potassium  carbonat, 
Br. 

Kalium   Citricum,   Citras  Potassicus,  s.  Kaljc 
Citrate  of  Potash  ;  Citrate  de  Potasse,  tr., 
cltrat,  Cltronsaures  Kali,  <?. 
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Potassium  citrate  was  known  formerly  by  the 
me  of  salt  of  Riverius.  In  the  U.  S.  for- 
la  of  1870,1  mutually  saturating  proportions 
the  acid  and  bicarbonate  were  intended  to 
employed,  the  latter  ingredient  being  pre- 
red  to  the  carbonate  on  account  of  its  greater 
city.  The  potassium  of  the  bicarbonate 
tes  with  the  citric  acid  to  form  the  potas- 
m  citrate,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes, 
during  effervescence.  The  resulting  solu- 
1  is  directed  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  as 
irding  the  most  convenient  form  for  use. 
;  granulation  ordered  has  a  tendency  to 
ird  the  deliquescence  of  the  citrate.  The 
tish  1885  process  differed  only  in  the  use  of 
carbonate  instead  of  the  bicarbonate,  and 
)roviding  more  carefully  for  an  exact  neu- 
ization. 

roperties. — Potassium  citrate  is  crystalliz- 
,  but,  as  usually  seen,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lular  powder.    The  U.   S.  P.  recognizes 
i  forms,  and  describes  it  as  in  "  transparent, 
matic  crystals,  or  a  white,  granular  powder, 
less,  and  having  a  cooling,  saline  taste, 
quescent  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Soluble 
bout  0.5  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water;  sparingly 
Die  in  alcohol.    When  heated  above  100° 
C  212°  P.),  the  salt  begins  to  lose  water; 
at  !00°  C.   (392°   F.)    the   water  of  crys- 
fc«  ;ation  (5.55  percent.)  is  completely  lost. 
A  !30°  C.  (446°  F.)  the  salt  begins  to  de- 
!C  >ose,  turns  brown,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
te carbonizes  and  emits  inflammable  gases 
n  Q  have  a  very  pungent,  acid  odor.    At  a 
re  :beat  a  blackened  mass  of  potassium  car- 
be  te  and  carbon  is  left,  which  has  an  alka- 
li- reaction,  and  strongly  effervesces  with 
j>c  •   The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  alka- 
li' to  red  litmus  paper,  but  does  not  affect 
Pi  olphthalein.      An    aqueous    solution  of 
r(  ssium  Citrate  yields  a  white,  crystalline 
Pi;  pitate  with  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.  On 
mi  ig  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
m  ;1  m  .2°)  with  10  Cc.  of  calcium  chloride 
•  the  liquid  remains  clear  until  it  is  boiled, 
a  white,  granular  precipitate  is  produced, 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20), 
ly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  should  not 
nd  to  the  Time-Limit   Test   for  heavy 
( see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121 ) .   A  solution 
km.  of  Potassium  Citrate  in  1  Cc.  of 
should  not  deposit  any  precipitate  on 
idition  of  1  Cc.  of  acetic  acid  (absence  of 
te).   If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Citrate  be 
ighly  carbonized  at  a  temperature  not 
-i#Tr  red  heat'  an(J  the  residue  extracted 
1  wihng  distilled  water,  until  the  washings 
-  to  react  with  methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  mixed 


assinm  f  c,  Acld  tcn  troyounces ;  Bicarbonate 
f»  r?J  i  e?  tr°younccs ;  Water  a  sufficient 
*«<  p'  Ri,o  KWe  tbe  Citric  Acid  '°  a  Pi°t  of  water, 
w]i  "ffPr,.„  onate  of  Potassium  gradually,  and. 
rv:<  ato  tn  fe  has  ceased.  filter  the  solution  and 
"'  '  ho.  Z  drvness.  stirring  constantly,  after  a 
uas  begun  to  form,  until  the  salt  granulates, 
m  a  well-stopped  bottle."    V.  S.  1870. 


filtrate  and  washings  should  require  for 
complete  neutralization  not  less  than  18.4 
Cc.  of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S., 
methyl  orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator." 
U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  follow- 
ing tests  of  its  character.  "A  white  powder  of 
saline  feebly  acid  taste,  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
in  water.  It  affords  the  reactions  character- 
istic of  potassium  salts  and  of  citrates.  Each 
gramme  of  the  dry  salt,  heated  to  redness  till 
gases  cease  to  be  evolved,  should  leave  an  alka- 
line residue,  which  when  treated  with  water, 
filtered,  and  well  washed,  should  yield  a  clear 
solution  requiring  for  neutralization  at  least 
9.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  should  yield  no  charac- 
teristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  carbonates,  or 
tartrates,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with 
the  tests  for  chlorides  or  sulphates."  Br. 

As  citric  acid  is  tribasic,  this  salt  consists 
of  three  atoms  of  potassium  combined  with  the 
citric  acid  radical  CsHsCh,  and  with  this  one 
molecule  of  water,  its  formula  being  K3C6H6 

07,1120.! 

Uses. — Potassium  citrate  is  a  grateful  re- 
frigerant diaphoretic,  and  has  long  been  used 
in  the  fevers  of  this  country,  in  the  extem- 
poraneous forms  of  neutral  mixture  and  effer- 
vescing draught.  As  these  require  time  and 
a  somewhat  careful  manipulation  in  their  prep- 
aration, it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to 
keep  the  potassium  citrate  ready  made  and 
dissolve  it  in  water  when  wanted  for  use. 
This  solution  will  no  doubt  produce  the  essen- 
tial diaphoretic  and  refrigerant  effects  of  the 
neutral  mixture  or  the  effervescing  draught, 
but  is  less  agreeable  to  the  stomach  and  palate, 
because  destitute  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  these  preparations.  Potassium  citrate  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  lemon  juice  affords  the 
most  agreeable  method  of  securing  the  influence 
of  an  alkaline  salt  of  potassium  upon  the  sys- 
tem, as  in  rheumatism,  the  uric  acid  diathesis, 
etc.  It  is  also  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  the 
first  or  dry  stage  of  acute  bronchitis. 

Dose,  of  the  citrate,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  grains  (1.3  to  1.62  Gm.).  When  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  system  is  desired,  as  much 
as  an  ounce  (31  Gm.)  of  it  may  be  given 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Ci- 
tratis,  Br.;  Potassii  Citras  Effervescens,  U.  S. 


1  Sodium  and  Potassium  Citrate. — T.  Push  of  Des- 
sau, Germany,  has  made  a  complete  series  of  citrates, 
corresponding  to  the  official  tartrates,  with  a  view  of 
finding  a  stable  compound.  He  ascertained  that  the 
double  sodium  and  potassium  citrate  is  an  extremely 
stable  compound,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  long  time.  He  prepares  the  salt  by  dissolving  100 
r>arts  of  citric  acid  in  water,  adding  108  parts  of 
riure  potassium  carbonate  and  221  parts  or  crystal- 
lized sodium  carbonate,  filtering,  evaporating,  and 
crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  allowed  to  draln' 
and  the  mother  liquor  is  further  concentrated,  until, 
on  cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
is  used  in  the  condition  of  powder.  (A.  Pharm.,  July, 
1877,  47;  N.  R.,  Sept.  1877.) 
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POTASSII  CITRAS  EFFERVESCENS. 
U.  S. 

EFFERVESCENT  POTASSIUM  CITRATE 

(po-tas'si-I  cftras  ef-fer-ves'cens) 

*  "  Potassium  Citrate,  two  hundred  grammes 
[or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate, dried  and  powdered,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  grammes  [or  16  ounces  av.,  361 
grains] ;  Tartaric  Acid,  dried  and  powdered,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  grammes  [or  8  ounces  av., 
389  grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  uneffloresced  crystals, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  grammes  [or  5 
ounces  av.,  313  grains],  to  make  about  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].  Dry  the  Potassium  Citrate  on  a  water- 
bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight;  after  pow- 
dering the  dried  salt,  mix  it  intimately  with  the 
powdered  Citric  Acid  and  Tartaric  Acid,  then 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate. 
Place  the  mixed  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass 
or  in  a  suitable  dish,  in  an  oven  heated  be- 
tween 93°  and  104°  C.  (199.4°  and  219.2°  P.). 
When  the  mixture,  by  the  aid  of  careful  manip- 
ulation with  a  wooden  spatula,  has  acquired  a 
moist  consistence,  rub  it  through  a  No.  6  tinned- 
iron  sieve,  and  dry  the  granules  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.).  Keep 
the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles."    U.  S. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  differs 
from  that  formerly  official,  mainly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sugar  which  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
color and  the  use  of  potassium  citrate  instead 
of  potassium  bicarbonate  and  citric  acid. 

This  official  effervescent  salt  affords  an 
agreeable  mode  of  administering  potassium 
citrate. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  in  cold 
water. 

POTASSII  CYANIDUM.  U.  S. 

POTASSIUM  CYANIDE 

( po-tas'sl-i  cy-an'i-dum) 

KCN  =  64.70 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  95  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Cyanide,  and  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

i  c,££an,lde  of  Potassium;  Potassii  Cyanuretum,  V.  8. 
1850  ;  Cyanuret  of  Potassium;  Cyanure  de  Potassium, 
tr.  Cod.;  Kaliuin  Cyanatum.  Cyanuretum  Potassi- 
cum,  s.  Kahcum  ;  Kaliumcyanid.  Cyankalium,  G. : 
Clanuro  potasico,  Sp. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  i  was  that  of 
F,  &  E.  Rodgers,  though  generally  known  under 

1  Potassium  Cyanide.—"  Take  of  Ferroeyanide  of 
lotassium,  dried,  eight  troyounccs  ;  Pure  Carbonate 
of  lotassium,  dried,  three  troyounces.  Mis  the  salts 
intimately,  and  throw  the  mixture  into  a  deep  iron 
crnelble  previously  heated  to  redness.  Maintain  the 
temperature  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  fused 
mass  concretes,  of  a  pure  white  color,  upon  a  warm 
$1-%  m0(J  sdlPPed  ir>to  it-  Then  pour  out  the  liquid 
carefully  into  a  shallow  dish  to  solidify,  ceasing  to 
pour  before  the  salt  becomes  contaminated  with  the 


the  name  of  Liebig.    It  furnishes  a  large  pro- 
duct, a  considerable  part  of  which  is  the  im 
purity  potassium  cyanate.    The  reaction  take;! 
place  between  one  molecule  of  potassium  ferro 
cyanide  and  one  of  potassium  carbonate.  Th 
iron  is  set  free,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved 
and  rive  molecules  of  potassium  cyanide  and  on 
of  potassium  cyanate  are  formed.    The  iro 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  fused  liqui<; 
and,  if  the  latter  be  carefully  poured  out  tj 
solidify,   the  portion  contaminated  with  tr! 
iron  may  be  left  behind.    The  reaction  is  e: 
plained  by  the  following  equation: 

K4Fe  ( CN)  e  +  K2CO3  = 

5KCN  -f  KOCN  +  CO2  +  Fe 
Fordos  and  Gelis,  in  an  able  paper  containi 
in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  Aug.  185, 
pointed  out  numerous  causes  which  contribu 
to  render  the  salt,  as  obtained  by  the  use  1 
potassium  carbonate,  impure.  The  commerc: 
cyanide,  which  is  obtained  by  this  proce 
was  found  by  these  writers  to  be  very  impu,; 
containing  only  from  36  to  55  per  cent.  ; 
the  pure  salt.  The  potassium  cyanate  mi 
be  readily  detected  by  saturating  the  prodi 
with  an  acid,  which  will  cause  an  effervescei  J 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  generation  of 
salt  of  ammonium.  According  to  Schwarz, 
may  be  freed  from  potassium  cyanate  and  c 
bonate  by  treating  the  impure  cyanide  with  c 
bon  disulphide,  which  dissolves  it,  and  may 
recovered  in  great  measure  by  distillati 
(Chem.  News,  No.  190,  p.  41.) 

In  the  process  in  which  the  potassium  fei 
cyanide  is  ignited  alone  (U.  S.  process  184; 
the  salt  is  first  deprived  of  its  water  of  ci  j 
tallization  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat, 
then  calcined  at  a  red  heat  for  two  hours 
order  to  decompose  the  ferric  cyanide, 
reaction  which  takes  place  is  as  follows: 

■  K4Fe(CN)6  =  4KCN  +  FeC2-4-N2 
The  product  of  the  calcination  is  a  bl 
porous  mass,  consisting  of  potassium  cyar 
mixed  with  carbide  of  iron  and  charcoal, 
the  cyanide  is  very  prone  to  absorb  oxy  1, 
especially  when  hot,  whereby  it  is  decompc  1, 
atmospheric  air  is  excluded  from  the  r<, 
while  it  is  cooling,  by  luting  its  orifice.  ^ 
the  whole  is  cold,  the  black  mass  is  reduce 
coarse  powder,  and  exhausted  by  cold  dist 
water,  which  dissolves  the  potassium  cyanide 
leaves  the  carbide  of  iron  and  charcoal  bel 
The  filtered  liquor,  therefore,  is  an  aqu'i 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  _  which  is 
tained  in  a  solid  state  by  a  rapid  evapor; 
to  dryness.    During  the  evaporation  a  s 
portion  of  the  cyanide  is  decomposed,  atte 
with  the  evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  pre 
tion  of  potassium  formate.    A  portion  of 
salt,  therefore,  contaminates  the  cyanid< 
obtained  by  this  process;  but  the  quanti 
too  small  to  interfere  with  its  medicinal  a<  a 
The    decomposition    here    referred  to   |  <<_ 

precipitated   iron.    Break  up.  the  mass. 
warm,  and  keep  the  pieces  in  a  well-stoppec  - 
tie."  V.  S.  1870. 
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between   one   molecule    of  potassium 
mide  and  two  of  water,  and  is  represented 
the  following  equation : 
KCN  +  2H2O  ==  NHa  +  HCOOK 
decomposition  is  avoided  by  exhausting 
black  mass  with  boiling  alcohol  of  60 
cent.  (sp.  gr.  0.896)  instead  of  with  water, 
alcoholic  solution,  by  evaporation  to  a 
Hide,  lets  fall  the  salt  upon  cooling,  as  a 
stalline   precipitate,    perfectly    white  and 

According  to  the  process   of  the  French 
dex,  which  is  that  of  Robiquet,  this  cyanide 
obtained  in  the  dry  way,  without  the  use  of 
solvent.    The  calcination  is  performed  in 
coated  stoneware   retort,   half   filled  with 
ferrocyanide,  to  which  a  tube  is  attached 
collecting  the  gaseous   products.  When 
cease  to  be  disengaged,  the  heat  is  grad- 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  at 
it  is  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  the  tube  is  closed  with  luting  and  the 
left  undisturbed  until  quite  cold.  When 
calcination  is  thus  conducted,  the  retort, 
being  broken,  will  be  found  to  contain 
lack  matter,  covered  with  a  fused  layer 
pure  potassium  cyanide,  resembling  white 
mel.   This  is  detached  by  means  of  a  knife, 
immediately  transferred  to  a  bottle  with  an 
urately  fitting   stopper.     The   process  of 
gers  consists  in  disengaging  hydrocyanic 
from  a  mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
ulphuric  acid  and  passing  it  into  a  cooled 
lver  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
assium  hydroxide.    The  contents  of  the  re- 
er  ultimately  form  a  solid  magma  of  the 
de,  which  is  drained,  washed  several  times 
strong  alcohol,  pressed  between  folds  of 
ilous  paper,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible, 
ssium  cyanide  may  be  formed  by  passing 
urrent  of  strongly  heated  nitrogen  over 
coal  impregnated  with  potassium  carbon- 
and  heated  to  a  white  heat.  Potassium 
fide  with  some  sodium  cyanide  admixture 
lade  by  the  Niagara  Electro-Chemical  Co., 
manufacture  sodium  by  Castner's  process, 
manufacture   of   this  sodium-potassium 
nde  with  the  aid  of  sodium  depends  upon 
fact  that  when  the  yellow  prussiate  of 
ish  is  heated  with  sodium  neither  oxygen 
alkaline  carbonates  are  introduced,  the 
luct  being  an  almost  chemically  pure  mix- 
of  sodium  and  potassium  cyanide.  This 
old  in  large  amounts  for  the  cyanide  ex- 
tion  process  for  gold  now  coming  into 
nsive  use.    Still  more  recent  is  the  manu- 
ure  of  potassium   and   sodium  cyanides 
r  the  patents  of  Adolph  Frank  in  Ger- 
y.  Calcium  carbide  reacts  with  atmospheric 
gen  to  form  calcium  cyanamide,  and  this 
1  with  alkaline  chlorides  or  carbonates 
3  the  corresponding  cyanides.    This  will 
ubtedly  prove  the  cheapest  manufacturing 
lod. 

operties. — Potassium  cyanide  is  in  "  white, 
lue,  amorphous  pieces,  or  a  white,  granular 


powder,  odorless  when  perfectly  dry;  deli- 
quescent in  the  air  and  exhaling  the  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Great  caution  should  be 
used  in  tasting  and  handling  this  salt.  Soluble 
in  about  2  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
Boiling  water  dissolves  its  own  weight  of  the 
salt,  but  rapidly  decomposes  it.  In  alcohol 
it  is  but  sparingly  soluble.  At  a  low  red  heat 
the  salt  fuses.  Its  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20) 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  upon  red  litmus 
paper,  and  emits  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
With  an  equal  volume  of  sodium  bitartrate 
T.S.  the  solution  yields  a  white,  crystalline 
precipitate.  With  sodium  cobaltic  nitrite  T.S. 
a  copious  yellow  precipitate  is  produced.  A 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 
yields  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
solution  of  Potassium  Cyanide,  also  in  am- 
monia water,  and  in  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
If  5  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  be 
shaken  with  a  few  drops  of  ferrous  sulphate 
T.S.  and  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  then  added,  a 
blue  precipitate  (Prussian  blue)  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  addition  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  should 
produce  not  more  than  a  slight  effervescence 
(limit  of  carbonate).  After  the  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid  has  been  added  in  slight  excess, 
a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  should  produce 
neither  a  blue  color  (absence  of  ferrocyanide) 
nor  a  red  color  (absence  of  sulphocyanate). 
If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Cyanide  be  dissolved  in 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure  100  Cc, 
then  64.7  Cc.  of  this  solution  mixed  with  5  Cc. 
of  ammonia  water  and  3  drops  of  potassium 
iodide  T.S.  should  require  not  less  than  47,5 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  before 
the  appearance  of  a  permanent  precipitate 
(each  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
V.S.  indicating  2  percent,  of  pure  Potassium 
Cyanide)."  U.  S.  If  yellow,  it  contains  iron. 
Its  solution  effervesces  with  acids.  The  salt 
and  its  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
exhale  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  be- 
come weaker ;  but  the  change  takes  place  slowly. 
Orfila  found  that  the  salt,  after  fourteen  days' 
exposure,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 
liquefied,  still  possessed  energetic  poisonous 
properties;  he  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  bad 
effects  of  opening  the  containing  bottle,  in  dis- 
pensing the  medicine,  have  been  exaggerated. 
Unfortunately,  the  salt  varies  in  quality  inde- 
pendently of  the  effects  of  time  and  exposure. 
Besides  water,  the  usual  impurities  are  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  for- 
mate. They  sometimes  amount  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  cyanide,  consisting  principally 
of  the  carbonate.  From  the  extensive  use  at 
present  made  of  potassium  cyanide  in  electro- 
metallurgy and  photography,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to"  have  a  reliable  test  of  its  purity. 
Such  a  test  has  been  discovered  by  Fordos  and 
G£lis,  founded  on  the  fact  that  one  molecule 
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of  iodine  rapidly  reacts  with  one  of  the  cyanide, 
so  as  to  form  a  colorless  compound,  consisting 
of  one  molecule  of  potassium  iodide  and  one 
of  cyanogen  iodide: 

KCN  +  I3  =  KI  +  CNI 
Accordingly,  a  tincture  of  iodine  of  known 
strength  is  gradually  added  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  a  given  weight  of  the  cyanide  to  be 
tested,  until  it  assumes  a  permanent  yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  amount  of  iodine  expended  indi- 
cates the  proportion  of  cyanide  in  the  specimen. 
A  necessary  preliminary  step,  before  using  the 
tincture,  is  to  add  sufficient  carbonic  acid  water 
to  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  to  convert  any 
potassium  hydroxide  or  carbonate  present  into 
bicarbonate,  in  which  state  neither  has  any 
action  on  the  iodine.  This  test  is  applicable 
to  other  cyanogen  compounds  which  are  soluble. 
Thornton  J.  Herapath's  test  for  commercial 
potassium  cyanide  is  a  standard  solution  of 
copper  ammonio-sulphate,  the  blue  color  of 
which  is  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  the  cyanide. 
The  copper  solution  is  added  to  one  of  the 
cyanide  of  known  strength,  until  a  faint  blue 
coloration  is  produced,  and  the  richness  of  the 
sample  in  pure  cyanide  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  copper  solution  required. 
Applying  this  test  to  five  samples,  Herapath 
found  the  proportion  of  pure  cyanide  to  vary 
from  41  to  65  per  cent.  Potassium  cyanide 
yields  with  silver  nitrate  added  in  excess  a 
precipitate  of  silver  cyanide,  wholly  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  boiling  nitric  acid.  It  consists  of 
one  atomic  group  of  cyanogen  and  one  of 
potassium. 

Besides  the  very  extensive  use  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  preparing  electro-plating  solutions 
for  gilding  and  silvering  by  electro-deposition, 
and  in  photography,  large  quantities  are  now 
consumed  in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  fine  residues  or  "tailings"  where 
amalgamation  fails  to  take  up  the  precious 
metals.  From  such  solutions  of  gold  in  potas- 
sium cyanide  the  metal  is  thrown  out  by  the 
action  of  metallic  zinc. 

Uses — Potassium  cyanide  acts  precisely  like 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  poison  and  as  a  medi- 
cine. (See  Acidum  Eydrocyanicum  Dilutum.) 
Five  grains  of  it  have  repeatedly  taken  life, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  detected  in  the 
blood  of  a  person  who  had  been  fatally  poi- 
soned by  the  cyanide.  (Venghauss,  A.  Pharm., 
chi.  138.)  Potassium  cyanide  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  silver  oxide  and  may  be  used  for 
the  removal  of  silver  nitrate  stains  from  cloth- 
ing. According  to  Guthrie  a  solution  of  three 
grains  (0.2  Gm.)  to  the  ounce  (30  Cc),  dropped 
in  the  eye  every  other  day,  will  remove  olive 
colored  stains  from  the  conjunctiva  caused  by 
silver  nitrate.  Owing  to  the  large  use  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  for  the  recovery  of  gold,  numerous 
accidental  cases  of  poisoning  occur  in  the  re- 
duction works.  There  is  no  satisfactory  phys- 
iological antidote  to  potassium  cyanide,  the 
only  remedy  which  offers  much  advantage  being 
strychnine  given   hypodermically.      A  much 


used  chemical  antidote  is  hydrogen  dioxide  solu- 
tion. In  employing  it,  the  stomach  should  be 
freely  washed  out  with  a  30  per  cent,  dioxide 
solution.  Martin  and  O'Brien  (Int.  M.  J.,  1901) 
found  that  cobalt  salts  give  stable  solutions 
which  instantaneously  react  with  the  cyanides 
even  in  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
would  probably  be  an  effective  antidote  werel 
they  themselves  not  very  poisonous.  Ferrous; 
salts  administered  with  an  abundance  of  alka- 
lies are  efficacious,  the  ferrous  cyanides  being 
formed  instantaneously.1  These  salts  do  not 
act,  however,  in  the  presence  of  free  acid,  so 
that  it  is  essential  to  administer  alkalies  with 
them,  magnesium  oxide  being  especially  useful. 
Dose,  one-eighth  grain  (0.008  Gm.). 

POTASSII  DICHROMAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

POTASSIUM  DICHROMATE  [Potassii  Bichromas, 
Pharm.  1890,  Potassium  Bichromate] 

(po-tas'si-I  dl-phro'mas) 
K2Cr207  =  292.28 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent 
of  pure  Potassium  Dichromate  [Cr20s(0K)2 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
U.  S.  "Potassium  Bichromate,  K2Cr04,CrO; 
is  obtained  by  roasting  chrome  ironstone  wit 
lime  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  by  treating  th 
resulting  chromate  with  a  potassium  salt,  an 
subsequently  with  an  acid."  Br. 

Potassii  Bichromas,  Br. ;  Red  Chromate  of  Potas 
(Potassa),  Bichromate  of  Potash;  Kali  Bichromieui 
Kali  Chromicum  Rubrum  ;  Chromate  (Bi)  de  Potass 
Fr.  Cod.;  Bichromate  de  Potasse,  Fr. ;  Kalium  dichr 
micum,  P.  O. ;  Kaliumdichromat,  Zweifach  Chroi 
saures  Kali,  Doppeltchromsaures  Kali,  G. ;  Bicroma 
di  potassio,  It.;  Bicromato  potasico,  Sp. 

This  salt  is  most  conveniently  prepared  fro 
the  neutral  or  yellow  potassium  chromate,  1 
acidulating  its  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  ai 
setting  it  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  In  t! 
action  which  follows  we  may  suppose  two  rea 
tions  take  place: 

2KaCr04  +  H2S04  = 

K2SO4  +  2KHCr04 
2KHCr04  =  K2O2O7  +  H2O 
Here  the  sulphuric  acid,  taking  half  the  b£ 
from  the  two  molecules  of  neutral  chroma 
changes  them  into  two  molecules  of  an  a< 
chromate.  This,  however,  is  unstable,  and  t 
two  molecules  condense  to  form  one  of  t 
dichromate  with  the  elimination  of  one  moleci 
of  water.  The  yellow  chromate  is  obtah, 
by  igniting  four  parts  of  powdered  chror 
iron  ore  (FeO,Cr203)  with  one  part  of  pot 


1  The  suggestion  of  Martin  and  O'Brien  is  that 
all  reduction  works  there  should  be  kept  a  case  c 
taining  the  following:  (1)  30  Cc.  (1  °z-)  of  ff. 
cent,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.     (2)  30  Lc.  u 
of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
2  Gm.    (30  grains)   of  powdered  magnesium  ox 
(4)  Metal  receptacle,  1  pint  capacity.    (5)  a  stouj 
tube.    Numbers  1  and  2  being  kept  in  nermetic.. 
sealed   tubes,    can    be   broken   into   the  ,7  ,  7 
with  the  powdered  magnesium  and  a  nail  a  1 
of  water  and  at  once  swallowed.    The  amount  01  » 
dote  is  theoretically  sufficient  for  5  Gm.  of  potass 
cyanide,  but  should  always  be  used  in  excess. 
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nitrate,  and  lixiviating  the  resulting  mass 
water.    The  solution,   by  evaporation, 
;lds  the  yellow  salt  in  crystals.    In  this 
ocess,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  potassium  nitrate 
rnishes  oxygen  to  convert  the  chromium  ses- 
ioxide  into  chromium  trioxide,  which  then 
nites  with  the  potassium  of  the  same  salt, 
iron,  in  the  mean  time,  is  sesquioxidized 
rendered   insoluble.     Sometimes  impure 
tasshun  carbonate  (pearlash)  is  substituted 
part  of  the  potassium  nitrate  in  the  calcina- 
Omitting  the  potassium  nitrate  entirely, 
omeyer  of  Norway,  in  performing  the  igni- 
has  used  lime  along  with  the  pearlash, 
economical  results.    When  lime  is  em- 
oyed,  calcium  chromate  is  formed,  which  is 
tracted  by  lixiviation  and  decomposed  by  a 
luble  potassium  salt,  such  as  sulphate  or 
bonate,  either  of  which  will  carry  the  lime 
of  solution.    When  desired,  the  dichromate 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  solution  of 
tassium  chromate,  derived  from  the  treat- 
nt  of  the  ore  by  acidulating  it  with  sul- 
uric  acid,  without  first  crystallizing  it.  The 
oduction  of  chrome  ore  in  the  United  States 
practically  ceased,  as  the  California  de- 
sits  are  no  longer  worked.    The  manufacture 
potassium  and  sodium  dichromates  is  there- 
carried  on  with  imported  ore  brought 
efly  from  Asia  Minor  and  New  Caledonia. 

amount  of  the  ore  so  imported  in  1904  was 
227  tons,  valued  at  $348,527. 
roperties. — Potassium    dichromate    is  in 
ge,  orange-red,  transparent,  triclinic  prisms, 
four-sided  tabular  crystals,  odorless,  and 
ving  an  acidulous,  metallic  taste.  Permanent 
the  air.   Soluble  in  about  9  parts  of  water 
25°  C.  (77°  p.),  and  in  1.5  parts  of  boiling 
ter;  insoluble  in  alcohol.    The  salt  fuses 
ow  a  red  heat,  without  loss  of  weight,  form- 
a  dark  brown  liquid.    At  a  white  heat  it 
Ives  oxygen  and  leaves  a  residue  of  neutral 
tassium  chromate  and  green  chromic  oxide. 

aqueous  solution  of  Potassium  Dichromate 
in  20)  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus 
per.   On  mixing  4  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
(1  in  20)  with  0.5  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and 
n  adding  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid 
)uld  assume  a  green  color  and  emit  the  odor 
aldehyde.   Sodium  eobaltic  nitrite  T.S.  pro- 
ws in  an  aqueous  solution  a  copious  yellow 
cipitate."    U.  S.    "Potassium  Bichromate 
solved  in  water  gives  a  yellowish-white  pre- 
ltate  with  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and 
purplish-red  precipitate  with  solution  of 
>er  nitrate,  the  filtrate  from  either  solution 
rding  the  reactions  characteristic  of  potas- 
ffl)  and  each  precipitate  being  entirely  solu- 
m  diluted  nitric  acid  (absence  of  sulphates 
chlorides).    The  aqueous  solution,  digested 
i  sulphuric  acid  and  ethylic  alcohol,  or  with 
fly  other  organic  compounds,  acquires  an 
erald-green  color.    5.66  grammes  of  ferrous 
Phate,  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  acidu- 
with  sulphuric  acid,  should  not  cease  to 
a  blue  color  with  solution  of  potassium 


ferricyanide  until  such  a  quantity  of  solution 
as  contains  1  gramme  of  the  Potassium  Bi- 
chromate has  been  added."  Br. 

Uses. — Potassium  dichromate  is  an  irritant 
caustic.  It  was  first  used  internally  in  1850, 
by  Robin,  as  an  alterative  in  secondary  syphilis, 
in  doses  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0.012  Gm.), 
given  in  pill  form,  and  Heyfelder  of  Erlangen, 
and  Vicente  afterwards  employed  it  in  the 
same  disease  with  asserted  encouraging  results. 
It  is  said  to  cause  salivation,  but  it  is  at  present 
never  used  internally.  Its  saturated  solution 
was  recommended,  in  1827,  by  Cumin,  as  a 
caustic  application  to  tubercular  elevations,  ex- 
crescences, and  warts,  and  in  1850  by  Puehe 
in  syphilitic  vegetations.  It  causes  the  morbid 
parts  to  shrivel  and  fall  off.  Dissolved  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  five  gTains  grad- 
ually increased  to  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce, 
it  has  been  found  useful  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  requiring  astringents,  and 
a  solution  has  also  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage for  correcting  the  fetor  of  sloughmg 
wounds.1 

In  overdoses  it  operates  as  a  violent  irrita- 
tive and  corrosive  poison,  producing  severe 
vomiting,  frequent  dark  hemorrhagic  dejec- 
tions, violent  abdominal  pains,  pronounced  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation,  coma,  heart  failure, 
collapse,  etc.  Less  than  an  ounce  has  caused 
unconsciousness  in  five  minutes,  with  death 
thirty-five  minutes  later.  (B.  M.  J.,  ii.  1888.) 
Soap,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  magnesia,  is 
the  antidote.  Potassium  dichromate  is  manu- 
factured largely  for  the  use  of  calico  printers. 
The  workmen  engaged  in  making  it  are  liable  to 
painful  ulcerations  of  the  hands,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acrid  vapors  evolved,  violent 
irritation  of  the  nostrils  is  apt  to  be  expe- 
rienced, with  severe  pricking  sensations  and 
excessive  sneezing,  followed  in  time  by  de- 
struction of  the  mucous  membrane  and  even  of 
the  septum  itself.  It  is  asserted  that  this  re- 
sult may  be  avoided  by  breathing  through  the 
mouth  "exclusively,  the  profuse  secretion  of 
saliva  produced  carrying  off  the  poisonous 
particles.  (B.  F.  M.  R.,  Oct.  1863.)  For  a 
full  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  chro- 
mium salts,  for  dyes  and  pigments,  see  P.  J. 

{XDole!  one-fifth  of  a  grain  (0.012  Gm.). 

POTASSII  ET  SODII  TARTRAS.  U.  S. 
(Br.) 

POTASSIUM  AND  SODIUM  TARTRATE 
[Rochelle  Salt] 

(po-tas'sl-i  et  so'dl-I  tar'tr&s) 
KNaC4H406  +  4H20  =  280.18 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate  [C2H2 

^^"dlchroma?!,  1  Part  of  sodium  sulphate,  and 
100  parts  of  water. 
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(OH)a(COOK)(COONa)  +  4HaO],  and  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate,  (CH0H)2C0 
ONa.COOK,4H20,  is  prepared  by  neutral- 
izing Acid  Potassium  Tartrate  with  Sodium 
Carbonate."  Br. 

Soda  Tartarata,  Br.;  Sodas  et  Potassas  Tartras,  Br. 
1864,  U.  S.  1850;  Sodae  Potassio-tartras,  Natro-kall 
Tartaricum ;  Tartarated  Soda ;  Sal  Polychrestum 
Seignetti,  Tartras  Potassico  sodicus  ;  Tartrate  de  Po- 
tasse  et  de  Soude,  Fr.  God. ;  Sel  de  Seignette,  Soude 
Tartarisge,  Fr.;  Tartarus  Natronatus,  P.  G.;  Seig- 
nettesalz,  Kaliumnatriumtartrat,  G. ;  Tartrate  sodico- 
potassico,  It.;  Tartrato  sodico-potasico,  Sp. 

This  salt  cannot  be  made  profitably  on  the 
small  scale  (for  U.  S.  process  1870,  see  the 
footnote)  J1  it  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  a 
molecule  of  tartaric  acid,  C4H4O6.H2,  in  which 
one  of  the  basic  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced  by 
potassium  and  the  other  by  sodium.  The 
theory  of  its  formation  is  very  simple,  being 
merely  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
potassium  bitartrate  by  the  sodium  of  the 
sodium  carbonate,  the  carbon  dioxide  of  which 
escapes  with  effervescence.  The  quantities  of 
the  materials  for  mutual  saturation  are  123.19 
parts  of  monohydrated  carbonate  and  373.56  of 
bitartrate,  or  one  molecule  of  monohydrated 
sodium  carbonate  to  two  molecules  of  the  acid 
tartrate. 

Properties.— Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate 
is  in  _  the  form  of  "  colorless,  transparent, 
rhombic  prisms,  or  a  white  powder,  odorless, 
and  having  a  cooling,  saline  taste.  The  crys- 
tals slightly  effloresce  in  dry  air.  Soluble  in 
about  1.2  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  in  less  than  1  part  of  boiling  water;  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  74°  C. 
(165.2°  P.),  the  salt  fuses  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  froths,  becomes 
brown,  and  gradually  carbonizes,  while  inflam- 
mable vapors  are  emitted,  having  the  odor  of 
burning  sugar.  Finally,  a  black  residue  is 
left.  _  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  feebly 
alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  but  it  does  not  affect 
phenolphthalein.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  10)  yields,  with  an  equal  volume  of 
acetic  aeid,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate. 
With  silver  nitrate  T.S.  it  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate which  becomes  black  on  boiling  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals 
(see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  When  heated  with 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  solution  should 
not  evolve  ammonia.  If  1  Gm.  of  Potassium 
and  Sodium  Tartrate  be  thoroughly  ignited  at 
red  heat,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boil- 
ing distilled  water,  until  the  washings  cease  to 

BitartrntP  °nf  S^bonate  °f  Sodium  twelve  troyounces ; 
owcel  L  L,  \v?m'«in  flne  Powder,  sixteen  troy- 
bonate'o?  s^frm  *ter*,?l'c«Ptnt«-  D'ssolve  the  Czr- 
the  Bitartrate  of  'I  he  Water  and  gradually  add 
iue    rsuartrate   or    Potassium.    Fi  ter   the  onlnt-lnn 

seuCTJf6  UnV",?  peIlic,e  beginfto  form;  theii 
and  dri  th  CryStal  lze"  Pour  ofr  the  mother-water, 
evanoraL  th«  ™7,Stals  b^ouS  paper.  Lastly 
crysTalt  "  V  ^1810         F'  that  lt  may  furalsh  mo™ 


react  with  methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  mixed  fil- 
trate and  washings  should  require,  for  complete! 
neutralization,  not  less  than  14.1  Cc.  of  half- 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.,  methyl-orange 
T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  V.  S.  "Tri 
metric  prisms  with  hemihedral  facets;  it  ii 
entirely  soluble  in  cold  water;  and  has  a  salimj 
taste.  It  affords  the  reactions  characteristi 
of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and  of  tartrates;. 
Each  gramme,  heated  to  redness  until  gase^ 
cease  to  be  evolved,  should  leave  an  alkalin' 
residue,  which  when  treated  with  water,  filteret 
and  well  washed,  yields  a  clear  solution  r<] 
quiring  for  exact  neutralization  at  least  7  cub 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  su , 
phuric  acid."  Br. 

When  the  salt  is  exposed  to  a  very  stror 
heat,  it  becomes  blackened,  and  gives  out  ij 
flammable  gases  with  the  odor  of  burnt  sugs 
the  tartaric  acid  being  destroyed,  and  a  mixtu  | 
of  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  left, 
sometimes  contains  calcium  tartrate,  which  m 
be  removed  by  solution  and  crystallization,  b 
when  the  crystals  are  large  and  well  defin* 
it  may  be  assumed  to  be  pure.  It  is  incompa 
ble  with  most  acids,  and  with  nearly  all  acid  sa 
except  potassium  bitartrate.  It  is  also  deco 
posed  by  lead  acetate  and  subacetate,  silver 
trate,  and  by  the  soluble  calcium  and  barr 
salts,  unless  the  solution  of  the  tartrate  be  el 
siderably  diluted. 

The  way  in  which  the  acids  act  in  deec 
posing  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  is 
combining  with  the  sodium,  and  throw 
down  potassium  bitartrate  as  a  crystalline  j 
cipitate.  This  double  salt  was  discovered 
Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle,  and  he 
is  frequently  called  Seignette's  salt  or  Bock 
salt. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  consists  of 
tartaric  acid  group  C4H4O6,  which  is  dibf 
in  combination  with  one  atom  of  potass 
and  one  of  sodium,  together  with  4  molec 
of  water. 

Uses. — This  salt  is  a  mild,  cooling_  pu  | 
tive,    well    suited    to    delicate   and  irritf 
stomachs,  being  among  the  mildest  and  1 
unpalatable  of  the  neutral  salts.   As  i 
not  incompatible  with  tartar  emetic,  it  ma; 
associated  with  that  salt  in  solution.   It  M 
ingredient  in  the  effervescing  aperient  ci 
Seidlitz   powders.     (See  Pulvis  Efferves 
Compositus.)     When  given  in  small'  and, 
peated  doses  it  usually  does  not  act  as  a  pi 
tive,  but  is  absorbed  and  renders  the  i 
alkaline.     (Millon  and  Laveran,  J.  B.  C 
ser.,  vii.  222.) 

Potassium  and  magnesium  tartrate,  101 
by  saturating  cream  of  tartar  with  magne 
carbonate,  has  been  proposed  by  Mailliei 
use  as  a  safe,  pleasant  purgative.  (/•  *j 
xiii.)  I 

Dose,  as  a  purge,  from  half  an  ounce  B 
ounce  (15.5  to  31  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Pulvis    Effervescens  Compoi 
U.  8.  (Br.). 
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POTASSII  FERROCYANIDUM.  U.  S. 

POTASSIUM  FERROCYANIDE 

(po-tas'sM  fer-ro-cy-an'j-dum) 

iFe  (CN)  6 +  3H20  =  419.62 

It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
pure  Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  and  should 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."    U.  S. 

Potasss  Prussias  Flava ;  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
im;  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash;  Cyanuretum 
rroso-potassicum ;  Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium, 
rroprussiate  of  Potassa,  Prussiate  of  Potassa  ; 
rrocyanure  de  Potassium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Protocyanure 
ine  de  Fer  et  de  Potassium,  Prussiate  jaune  de 
tasse,  Fr. ;  Kalium  Ferrocyanatum,  Kalium  Borussi- 
n,  Cyaneisenkalium,  Ferrocyankalium,  Gelbes  Blut- 
igensalz,  O. 

The  yellow  double  potassium  and  iron  cyanide 
the  salt  from  which  potassium  cyanide  is 
tained  by  calcination  at  a  low  red  heat. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  prepared  on  the 
ge  scale  by  heating  animal  matters,  such  as 
ied  blood,  hoofs,  chips  of  horn,  woollen  rags, 
leather,  the  refuse  of  tallow  chandlers  called 
aves,  and  other  substances  rich  in  nitrogen, 
th  the  pearlash.of  commerce  and  scrap  iron, 
an  egg-shaped  iron  pot  called  a  shell,  ladling 
the  pasty  mass  called  the  melt,  and,  after 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  dissolving  it  in  water, 
1  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  crystals 
y  form.    The  melt,  while  still  hot,  contains 
tassium  cyanide  only,  the  ferrocyanide  being 
)duced  solely  by  the' action  of  the  water.  The 
t  temperature  for  making  the  solution  is 
ween  70°  C.  and  80°  C.  (158°  F.  and  176° 
;  and  the  conversion  of  the  cyanide  into 
ferrocyanide  is  facilitated  by  the  presence 
finely  divided  amorphous  ferrous  sulphide, 
i  of  potassium  hydroxide.    The  reactions  in- 
ved  in  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  are 
)posed  to  be 
K2CO3  +  4C  +  2N  =  2KCN  +  3CO 
6KCN  +  FeS  =  K2S  +  IviFe  (CN)  a 
■t  has  been  sought  to  increase  the  yield  of 
ferrocyanide  by  avoiding  the  use  of  sul- 
ur-containing  materials  and  taking  a  rela- 
ely  pure  potash  and  fusing  this  first  with 
nitrogen-containing  materials,  and,  after 
racting  with  water  from  this  fusion,  to  di- 
t  the  liquors  so  obtained  with  ferrous  hy- 
'xide  or  carbonate,  the  reaction  being 
6KCN  +  FeCOa  =  IviFe(CN)6  +  K2CO3 
?ome  years  ago  this  salt  was  manufactured 
a  process  which  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
mal  matter,  the  necessary  nitrogen  being 
amed  by  a  current  of  atmospheric  air. 
Jgments  of  charcoal,  impregnated  with  30 
'  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate,  were  heated 
a  white  heat  in  a  cylinder  through  which  a 
rent  of  air  was  drawn  by  a  suction-pump. 
«  process  is  understood  to  have  succeeded 
a  chemical  sense,  but  failed  on  the  score 
economy,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that 
necessary  fire-clay  tubes  could  not  be  made 
resist  the  combined  action  of  the  alkali  and 
lt-  In  recent  years  since  the  introduction  of 


ferric  hydroxide  mass  for  purifying  coal  gas 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  the 
cyanides  from  the  crude  gas  and  produce  from 
the  purifying  mass  both  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  Prussian  blue. 

Properties.— Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  in 
"  large,  soft,  transparent,  yellow,  four-sided, 
monoclinic,  tabular  crystals  or  prisms;  odorless, 
and  having  a  mild,  saline  taste.  Slightly 
efflorescent  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Soluble  in 
about  4  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.), 
the  salt  begins  to  turn  white  from  loss  of 
water  of  crystallization,  and  when  heated  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  is  rendered  anhydrous. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
With  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  yields  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. The  color  of  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  T.S. 
to  the  diluted  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is 
dark  blue;  that  produced  by  copper  sulphate 
T.S.  is  reddish-brown ;  lead  acetate  T.S.  or 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  causes  a  white  precipitate. 
No  effervescence  should  be  caused  by  the 
addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  salt  (absence  of  car- 
bonate). The  precipitate  produced  by  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  in  the  aqueous  solution,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  should  be  of  a  white  color, 
without  a  tinge  of  red  (absence  of  ferricy- 
anide)."  U.  S.  It  acts  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  on  turmeric  paper.  The  alkaline  reaction, 
when  it  exists,  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  little  potassium  hydroxide.  When  ignited, 
the  insoluble  residue  amounts  to  18.7  per  cent,  of 
ferric  oxide,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  of  the  salt.  It  is  characterized  by  striking  a 
deep-blue  color  with  ferric  salts,*  a  deep-brown 

1  pCrri  Ferrocyanidum,  U.  S.  1870.  Ferri  Ferro- 
cyanuretum,  U.  S.  1850;  Ferrocyanide  of  Iron, 
Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron,  Pure  Prussian  Blue.—  lake 
of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  nine  troyounces;  Solu- 
tion of  'Persulphate  of  Iron  a  pint  J  Water  three 
pints.  Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  in  two 
nints  of  the  Water,  and  add  the  solution  gradual y 
to  the  Solution  of  'Persulphate  of  Iron  previously 
diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  sth ring 
the  mixture  during  the  addition.  Then  filter  the 
liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with 
boiling  water  until  the  washings  pass 1  nearly _  tasteless. 
Lastly,  dry  it,  and  rub  it  into  a  powder.     U.  8, ,1870. 

In  the  above  process  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  the  solution  of  Potassium  ferro- 
cvanide.  Three  molecules  of  ferrocyanide  and  .wo 
of  ferric  sulphate  are  mutually  decomposed  w  th  the 
result  of  forming  one  molecule  of  Prussian  blue,  or 
the  3-4  ferric  ff rrocyanide.  which  preamta tes  and 
six  molecules  of  potassium  sulphate,  which  remain 
in  solution,  the  reaction  being : 

3FeK4(CN)0  +  ^^^(CS)lB  +  6K2SO<  , 

Preparation  for  Use  in  the  Arts.- P™*1™  blue  to 
manufactured  on  the  large  scale  as  fo  lows  .   a  mis 
ture  made   of  equal   pafts  of  potassium  carbonate 
pearlash  of°  commerce')  and  of  animal  matter  such 
as  dried  blood,  hair,  the  shavings  of  horn,  etc  18 

mmmims 

Wn  hour  The  whole  is  then  put  upon  a  linen  filter 
nnd  thT  clear  solution  obtained  Is  precipitated  by  a 
mixed  solution  of  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  of  f er- 
rou 1  lutphate.  An  effervescence  occurs  due  princi- 
pally to  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  very  abundant  preclpi- 
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one  with  the  salts  of  copper,  a  white  one  with 
those  of  zinc,  the  several  precipitates  formed 
being  ferrocyanides  of  the  respective  metals. 
Heated  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  carbon  diox- 
ide. Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  yields  about  250 
cubic  inches  of  the  gas.  ( C.  Grimm  and  G.  Ram- 
dohr.)  When  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  it  emits  the  easily  recognized  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Potassium  f  errocyanide  consists  of  six  groups 
of  the  monad  radical  cyanogen  (CN),  saturated 
by  four  potassium  atoms  and  one  atom  of  the 
dyad  iron.  The  potassium  is  more  readily  dis- 
placed than  the  iron,  so  that  it  is  considered 
as  the  potassium  salt  of  an  acid  called  hydro- 


tate  is  thrown  down  of  a  blackish-brown  color.  This 
precipitate  is  washed,  by  decantation,  by  means  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  removed  every 
twelve  hours.  By  these  washings,  which  last  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  the  precipitate  becomes 
successively  greenish  brown,  bluish,  and  finally  deep 
blue.  When  of  the  latter  color,  it  is  collected  and 
allowed  to  drain  upon  a  cloth,  after  which  it  is 
divided  into  cubical  masses  and  dried. 

A  preparation  under  the  name  of  Soluble  Prussian 
Blue  has  been  introduced  into  use  for  injecting 
anatomical  preparations  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
and  Is  said  to  be  much  esteemed  for  this  purpose. 
To  obtain  it  there  must  be  a  great  excess  of  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide  in  concentrated  solution. 
The  iron  should  be  in  a  state  of  sesqulchloride,  in 
the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  ferrocyanide  employed.  After  their  mix- 
ture, the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  till  it 
begins  to  become  blue,  when  It  is  expressed  and  dried 
in  the  air.  On  the  small  scale  it  may  be  economically 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Take  solutions  of 
the  ferrocyanide  containing  217  grammes  to  the  liter 
of  water,  and  of  the  sesquichloride  containing  one 
part  of  the  solid  salt  in  10  parts  of  water.  Then, 
taking  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions,  add  to 
each  one  twice  its  volume  of  a  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  mix  the  solutions. 
Pour  on  a  filter,  and  treat  as  directed  above.  The 
product  dried  in  the  air  is  perfectly  soluble,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  injection.  (J.  p.  C.,  4e  ser..  iv. 
238.)  For  other  formulae  for  soluble  Prussian  blue! 
see  Ibid.,  4e  se'r.,  xix.  227. 

Properties.— Pure  Prussian  blue  is  a  tasteless  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a 
rich  deep  blue  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids, 
decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  dissolved  with- 
out decomposition  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a.  white  mass  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  from  which 
the  Prussian  blue  may  be  precipitated  unchanged  by 
water.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes 
it,  dissolving  ferric  oxide,  aDd  liberating  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid.  When  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide. 
It  generates  mercuric  cyanide.  (See  Bydrargyri  Cyani- 
aum.)  By  the  contact  of  a  red-hot  body  it  takes  fire 
and  burns  slowly,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide, 
vvnen  it  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  water,  hydrocyanic 
5  ki/  ,  amponium  carbonate  are  evolved,  and  iron 
carbide  is  left.  Its  composition  has  been  given  above. 
zSSa  r*us?laii  J?Lue.  of  commerce  was  discovered  by 
accident  in  1710,  by  Dlesbach,  a  preparer  of  colors 
«L  J^l  '  £\  nas  tbie  same  general  properties  as 
the  pure  substance.  It  occurs  in  small  rectangular 
masses,  which  are  heavier  than  water  and  have  a 
III  ^«?reS(intln,g  a  bl-onzed  appearance.  Besides 
tainS° SiSEft  °f  P,ure-  Prussia«  blue,  it  always  con- 
neombined  ferric  oxide,  and  a  portion  of 
from  ye  a,lum  ^ployed  in  its  manu- 
Theqp  lw  ?  serves  t°  Sive  It  body  as  a  pigment, 
i^se  substances  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  plg- 
the fffltSSfl'M  hydrochloric  acid  and  pr&IpMg 
blue  treatPrt  lw*?n  Wltn  amn™nia.    Pure  Prussian 

US1] T  t^nL=Iathll,manner  yieIds  no  Precipitate. 
h«  L  S!  i  bIul  b.as.  been  deemed  tonic,  febri- 
usfd   and  £ t5£$J&  bul  18  at  Present  very  rarely 
sometime    mpn  ol)a^  of  no  medicinal  value.    It  is 
sometimes  employed   as  an   application   to  ill-con- 

p&tlonZnTSi  m,xed.  wlth  simile  ointment  in  the 
From  twe  L  fl3rachm.  t0  ounce-  The  a°*e  13 
neatU  a»t„,£?  J?ve  gra!Ps   (°-20  to  0.32  On.),  re- 


ferrocyanic.  This  acid  in  the  free  state  would  be 
H4Fe(CN)s.    The  salt  is  remarkably  pure 
it  occurs  in  commerce. 

Uses. — Pure  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  phys; 
iologically   very   inactive.   Thus,  Combemak 
and  Dubiquet  proved  that  in  doses  of  twelv* 
grains  to  the  pound  of  bodily  weight  it  is  no  ; 
poisonous  to  the  lower  animals,  while  Callie 
as  quoted  by  Pereira,  found  the  cornmercia 
salt  slightly  poisonous,  but  the  pure  salt 
productive  of  harm  in  the  dose  of  seven 
ounces.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
the  commercial  salt  which  is  used  medicinall; 
Westrumb  and  Hering  proved  that  it  passe 
with  rapidity  into  the  blood  and  urine. 

This  salt  is  manufactured  on  a  large  seal 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  dyers  and  calico  printer 
In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  prepare  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  Prussian  blue,  and  potassiu 
and  silver  cyanides. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm. 

POTASSII  HYDROXIDUM.  U.  S.  (Br. 

POTASSIUM  HYDROXIDE  [Potassium  Hydrate.  Cam 
Potash.  Potassa,  Pharm.  1890] 

(po-tas'sH  hy-drdx'j-dum) 


KOH  =  55.74 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  85  perce 
of  pure  anhydrous  Potassium  Hydroxide,  t  j 
not  more  than  2  percent,  of  other  inorganic  s 
stances,  with  the  exception  of  water.   It  sho 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  made  of  h 
glass."   U.  S.    "  Potassium  hydroxide,  KC  j 
with  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  combi 
water  and  impurities,  prepared  by  the  inter 
tion  of  potassium  carbonate  and  calcium 
droxide."  Br.  I 

Potassa  Caustica,  Br.;  Kali  Purum ;  Caustic 
tassa,  Hydrate  of  Potassa,  Potassae  (Potassli)  Hyc  I, 
Kali  Hydricum  Fusum,  Lapis  Causticus  Chirurgor  , 
Potasse  caustique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Potasse  Fondue,  Pi  V 
a  cautfire,  Fr.;  Kali  Causticum  Fusum,  P.  | 
Kaliumhydroxyd.  Kalium-Hydrat,  Kaustlsches  1  i. 
iEtzkali,    <?.;    Potassa    caustica,  Hidrato  - 

tasico,  Sp.  '>  J 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  two  j 
[Imperial  measure].    Boil  down  the  Sola  i 
of  Potash  rapidly  in  a  [clean]  silver  ve  , 
until  there  remains  a  [clear]  fluid  of  oily 
sistence,  a  drop  of  which  when  removed  c 
warm  glass  rod  solidifies  on  cooling.  Pour 
into  proper  moulds,  and  when  it  has  sohdi 
and  while  it  is  still  warm,  put  it  into  stopp 
bottles."  Br.  1885.   A  process  for  potas 
hydroxide  is  no  longer  in  the  U.  S.  Phanr  ' 
pceia;  that  of  1870  is  identical  with  the  Br  « 
(1885).  I 

The  solid  alkali  obtained  from  these  f- 
cesses  is  potassium  hydroxide,  sufficiently  j 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  solution  of,  p 
alkali  freed  from  carbonic  acid  having  '[ 
obtained  by  another  formula  (see  ^,1 
Potassii  .Hydroxidi),  the  formation  oi  f 
present  preparation  requires  merely  the  ev  ^ 
ration  of  this  solution  until  nearly  the  wnq 
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Is  uneombined  water  is  driven  off.   The  evapo- 
lation  must  be  performed  in  metallic  vessels, 
|s  those  of  glass  or  earthenware  are  acted 
by  the  alkali,  and  it  should  be  completed 
Is  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  abridge  the 
leriod  during  which  the  solution  would  be  liable 
I  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere. 
when  poured  out  on  a  metallic  plate  or  dish, 
lie  cake,  just  as  it  solidifies,  may  be  marked 
|ith  a  knife  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
be  divided,  and  when  cold  it  readily  breaks 
those  directions.    A  better  plan,  however, 
|  to  run  the  fused  alkali  into  suitable  moulds, 
directed  in  the  former  U.  S.  and  British 
Irmulas.   These  should  be  made  of  silver  or 
fcn  and  have  a  cylindrical  shape,  which  is  the 
pst  convenient  form  of  the  alkali  for  sur- 
eal  use.    Green  glass  bottles  with  rubber 
pppers  are  best  adapted  for  preserving  this 
jeparation,  as  white  flint  glass  is  attacked  by 
alkali.   Potassium  hydroxide  is  now  pre- 
Ired  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  by  the  electrol- 
Is  of  strong  potassium   chloride  solution, 
le  metal  at  the  cathode  acts  with  water  to 
I'm  potassium  hydroxide  and  free  hydrogen, 
file  chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  anode, 
properties — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
Iry,  white  flakes,  fused  masses,  or  in  pencils, 
I'd  and  brittle,  showing  a  crystalline  frac- 
le;  odorless,  or  having  a  faint  odor  of  lye, 
fl  of  a  very  acrid  and  caustic  taste.  Great 
\tion  is  necessary  in  tasting  and  handling 
[as  it  rapidly  destroys  organic  tissues.  Ex- 
jsed  to  the  air,  it  readily  absorbs  carbon 
side  and  moisture,  and  deliquesces.  Soluble 
|about  0.4  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
in  2  parts  of  alcohol ;  very  soluble  in  boiling 
her,  and  in  boiling  alcohol;  slightly  soluble 
pher.   When  heated  to  about  530°  C.  (986° 
J,  Potassium  Hydroxide  melts  to  a  clear,  oily 
|iid,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  is  volatilized  un- 
.  When  introduced  into  a  non-luminous 
Jfi,  it  imparts  to  it  a  violet  color.   A  solution 
jlPotassium  Hydroxide,  even  when  greatly  di- 
ld,  gives  an  intensely  alkaline  reaction  with 
ij  litmus  paper.  The  aqueous  solution  (1  in 
<|  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  colorless.  A 
fpntrated  solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide, 
f|r  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a 
J-l'ht  yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride 
1  A  concentrated,  aqueous  solution  (1  in  10), 
T|n  added  to_  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  T.S., 
Ftraces  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
r|ssolves  when  the  Potassium  Hydroxide  is 
ard'n  excess.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Potas- 
h-Hydroxide (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated 
,,-  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to 
^jTime-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
r  in,  Test  No.  121).   On  adding  an  excess 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  10  Cc.  of  an 

lijn?8  S°lut.ion  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  (1 
|y)>  no  distinct  effervescence  should  occur 
Jit  of  carbonate) .  Introduce  about  1  Gm. 
Irotassium  Hydroxide  into  a  stoppered 
^I'Mng-bottle  and  weigh  accurately.  Dis- 
SP  this  in  about  50  Cc.  of  water  and  titrate 


the  solution  with  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S., 
using  methyl-orange  T.S.  as  indicator.  Mul- 
tiply the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  normal  sul- 
phuric acid  V.S.  consumed,  by  5.574,  and  divide 
this  product  by  the  weight  of  the  Potassium 
Hydroxide  taken;  the  quotient,  which  must  be 
not  less  than  85,  represents  the  percentage  of 
Potassium  Hydroxide  present."  U.  S.  "  White 
pencils  or  cakes,  very  deliquescent,  powerfully 
alkaline  and  corrosive.  Soluble  in  half  its 
weight  of  water  and  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.).  It  affords  the  reactions  charac- 
teristic of  potassium.  Each  gramme  dissolved 
in  water  or  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  should 
leave  only  a  trace  of  sediment,  and  should 
require  for  neutralization  at  least  16.1  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  or 
arsenium."  Br.  It  is  important  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  complied 
with,  and  that  it  should  contain  85  per  cent,  of 
pure  potassium  hydroxide  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  other  inorganic  substances,  with 
the  exception  of  water. 

The  white  stick  caustic  potassa  as  found  in 
commerce  usually  contains  from  15  to  28  per 
cent,  of  water,  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
impurity,  for  if  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
is  not  present  it  is  impossible  to  mould  the 
stick.  By  heating  this  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
water  a  purified  hydroxide  in  cakes  may  be 
obtained.  On  account  of  its  deliquescent  prop- 
erty, and  its  strong  attraction  for  carbon  di- 
oxide, potassium  hydroxide  requires  to  be  kept 
in  very  accurately  stoppered  bottles.  As  for- 
merly obtained,  from  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  derived  from  an  impure  carbonate, 
it  contained  various  impurities,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  interfere  with  its  medicinal 
value, — such  as  potassium  chloride  and  tetrox- 
ide,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  silica,  alumina,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  a  portion  of  the  alkali 
still  in  a  carbonated  state.  Official  potassium 
hydroxide  may  be  rendered  nearly  pure  by  di- 
gestion in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  only  the  alka- 
line hydroxide,  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  and  fusing  the  dry  mass  obtained. 
Potassium  hydroxide,  when  thus  procured,  is 
called  potash  by  alcohol.  It  is  generally  in 
flat  white  pieces,  which  are  dry,  hard,  brittle, 
and  extremely  caustic.  Its  other  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  impure  hydroxide 
above  described.  According  to  H.  Wurtz  of 
New  York,  commercial  potash  by  alcohol 
usually  contains  a  trace  of  potassium  silicate, 
which  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  the  alcohol. 
The  source  of  this  is  the  potassium  carbonate 
employed,  which  may  be  freed  from  this  im- 
purity by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  in 
a  sheet  iron  dish,  to  dryness,  and  adding,  from 
time  to  time,  lumps  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
The  silicate  is  thus  converted  into  the  carbonate, 
and  on  dissolving  the  residue  the  silica  appears 
in  flakes,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration. 
Potassium    hydroxide   may   be  distinguished 
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from  the  other  fixed  alkalies  (soda  and  lithia) 
by  its  affording,  when  in  solution,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  an  excess 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  a  yellow  one  with  platinic 
chloride.  Potassium  hydroxide  imparts  to  the 
flame  of  burning  alcohol  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved a  reddish  tint;  sodium  hydroxide  colors 
it  yellow  even  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide; and  thus  a  method  is  afforded  of  de- 
tecting an  admixture  of  the  latter  with  the 
former  alkali.  According  to  Bunsen,  when  the 
flame  is  viewed  through  a  glass  having  a 
cobalt-blue  color,  only  the  color  imparted  by 
potassium  is  seen,  the  yellow  color  of  the 
sodium  flame  being  absorbed  by  the  blue  glass. 
(/.  P.  C,  Oct.  I860,  p.  319.)  Potassium  hy- 
droxide, KOH,  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
potassium,  united  with  one  hydroxyl  group, 
OH. 

Uses. — This  is  the  old  causticum  commune 
acerrimum,  or  strongest  common  caustic;  see 
also  Potassa  cum  Calce.1  It  is  a  powerful 
escharotic,  quickly  destroying  the  life  of  the 
part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  ex- 
tending its  action  to  a  considerable  depth  be- 
neath the  surface.  In  this  latter  respect  it 
differs  from  silver  nitrate,  or  lunar  caustic,  to 
wlhch  it  is,  therefore,  preferred  in  forming 

1  Potassa  Cum  Calce.  U.  S.  1890.  Potassa  with 
Lime. 

Pulvis  Causticus  cum  Calce,  Pulvis  Causticus 
Viennensis  ;  Vienna  Caustic,  Vienna  Paste  ;  Caustique 
(Poudre)  de  Vienne,  Fr. ;  Wiener  Aetzpulver,  O. 

"  Potassa,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17  ounces  av., 
279  grains]  ;  Lime,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17 
ounces  av.,  279  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  gram- 
mes [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Rub  them 
together,  in  a  warm  iron  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a 
powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle."  V.  8. 
1890.  This  preparation  is  "  a  grayish-white  powder, 
deliquescent,  having  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction, 
and  responding  to  the  tests  for  calcium  and  potas- 
sium. It  should  be  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  without  leaving  more  than  a  small  residue." 
V.  8.  1890.  It  should  not  effervesce  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  made  up 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  paste  is  ap- 
plied for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  part  to  be 
cauterized,  and  is  conveniently  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  manner 
explained  under  Potassii  Hydroxidum.  The  former 
Edinburgh  preparation,  made  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa  to  one-third,  and  adding  lime  enough 
to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  a  firm  paste  was  often 
caned  causticum  commune  mitius,  or  milder  common 
rnn^^°tat!Sa  ^lth,lime  is  a  more  manageable 
™,  f  ln  the  officiaI  Potassium  hydroxide,  on  ac- 
mm?!  .  e  P.res?'lce  of  the  lime,  which  renders  it 
Sirt  %'„«^?rtm  ltS  °r,Tatlon-  and  less  deliquescent, 
to  nfftnfoV0  TS£,Td  iess  bey°nd  the  Part  intended 
forming  ft  fnl  "Sf1  h*s  imProved  this  caustic  by 
torming  it  into  sticks.    To  prepare  it  thus   the  no- 

andTe  fe^S  per,fe£tly  fused  in  an  iron  spoSn, 
divided  DorHoSS    thJ"^*,  of,  I"1*1""  «s  added  in 

closed  w  .STe    Powdered    quicklime.  8and 

cotton  7s i  nut  tn  lb  twien  which  and  the  stick  some 
as  much  of  tha  Siead/  ^e  rustic.  When  employed, 
mine  off  th!  ?iU?tlc  18  ^covered  at  the  end.  by 
form  of  n,  1  ad'  38  It  is  Proposed  to  use.  This 
cauterlzlna m*S  Ut  Par,t>™larly  recommended  for 
modified  fhP  ™ w-k  °i  thS  U-terus-  M-  E-  Robiquet 
droxlde  aid         It10,         f  "s  n5?  the  Potassium  hy- 


issues  and  opening  abscesses.  The  most  con 
venient  mode  of  employing  the  caustic  for  the 
formation  of  an  issue  is  to  apply  to  the  skin 
a  piece  of  linen  spread  with  adhesive  plaster, 
having  a  circular  opening  in  its  centre  corre- 
sponding with  the  intended  size  of  the  issue, 
and  then  to  rub  upon  the  skin,  within  the  open- 
ing, a  piece  of  the  caustic  previously  moistened 
at  one  end.2  The  application  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  life  of  the  part  is  destroyed, 
when  the  caustic  should  be  carefully  washed 
off  with  a  wet  sponge  or  wet  tow,  or  neutral 
ized  by  vinegar.  In  forming  from  it  solutions 
of  potassium  hydroxide  of  definite  strength, 
whether  for  medicinal  or  for  pharmaceutical 
use,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
percentage  of  water  it  always  contains.  (See 
Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi.) 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus,  V.  S. 
Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Sapc 
Mollis,  U.  S. 


POTASSII  HYPOPHOSPHIS.  U.  S. 

POTASSIUM  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

(po-t&s'si-i  hy-po-phos'phis) 

KH2P02  =  103.39 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percen 
of  pure  Potassium  Hypophosphite  [PO.H21 
K],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppere 
bottles.  Caution  should  be  observed  in  di 
pensing  Potassium  Hypophosphite,  as  expl 
sion  is  liable  to  occur  when  it  is  triturated  ( 
heated  with  nitrates^  chlorates,  or  other  oxidi 
ing  agents."  U.  S. 

Kali  Hypophosphorosum,  Hypophosphis  Potassict 
s.  Kalicus ;  Hypophosphite  de  Potasse,  Fr.;  Unte 
phosphorlgsaures  Kali,  G. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutioi 
of  calcium  hypophosphite  and  granulated  pota 
sium  carbonate,  in  the  proportion  of  6  ounc 
of  the  fonner  dissolved  in  four  pints  of  wat 
to  5.75  ounces  of  the  latter  in  half  a  pint.  A 
a  result  of  double  decomposition  between  t 
two  salts,  calcium  carbonate  and  potassium  h 
pophosphite  are  formed,  the  former  being  pi 
cipitated,  and  the  latter  held  in  solution.  T 
calcium  carbonate  is  removed  by  filtration,  ai 
the  clear  solution  is  evaporated  until  a  pelh< 
forms,  after  which  it  is  constantly  stirred,  wi 
continuance  of  the  heat,  until  the  salt  gran 
lates.    The  heat  employed  in  the  evaporati 
should  be  kept  considerably  below  100 
(212°  F.),  for  fear  of  explosion.   If  the  s,j 

'At  the  suggestion  of  Maunoury  of  Chartres, 
Robiquet  has  prepared  a  paste  consisting  of  gu 
percha  and  potassium  hydroxide,  which :  offers  ms 
advantages  of  manipulation,  in  the  app  ication ^o 
latter  substance.    It  is  prepared  by  simplj -men 
together  equal  weights  of  the  two  substances.  | 
resulting  paste  can  be  moulded  into  any  forin  ■ 
may  be  thought  desirable,  either  of  cylinders.  P « 
or  lozenges,  and  retains  its  form  indefinitely,  e 
when  introduced  into  cavities.    All  that :  is 
before  applying  it,  is  to  dip  it  into  alcohol  10 
few  seconds.    The  resulting  eschars  are  very  t 
else  In  their  form.  (J.  P.  C,  xxx.  275.) 
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|be  required  pure,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
granulated  state,  in  official  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
|and  then  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  calcium 
hypophosphite  may  be  prepared  by  a  formula 
^iven  under  the  head  of  Calcii  Hypophosphis. 

Properties. — Potassium   hypophosphite,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  in  "  white, 
Ijpaque,  hexagonal  plates,  or  crystalline  masses, 
mr  a  granular  powder;  odorless,  and  having  a 
nungent,  saline  taste ;  very  deliquescent.  Soluble 
In  about  0.5  part  of  water,  and  in  7  parts  of 
lilcohol  at  25°  C.   (77°  F.)  ;  in  0.3  part  of 
fcoiling  water,   and   in  3.6   parts   of  boiling 
|ilcohol;  insoluble  in  ether.    When  heated  in 
dry  test-tube,  the  salt  at  first  loses  moisture, 
Itnd  then  evolves   spontaneously  inflammable 
Jiydrogen  phosphide  gas,  which  burns  with  a 
Bright  yellow  flame.    The  aqueous  solution  (1 
In  20)  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus 
|aper,  and  yields,  with  sodium  bitartrate  T.S., 
white,  crystalline  precipitate.     The  diluted 
Iqueous  solution,  slightly  acidulated  with  di- 
lated sulphuric  acid,  yields,  with  silver  nitrate 
|\S.,  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly  turns 
lrown  or  black,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
lietallic  silver.    On  gently  heating  an  aqueous 
lolution  of   Potassium    Hypophosphite  with 
popper  sulphate  T.S.,  a  reddish-brown  precipi- 
lite  is  formed.    When  the  aqueous  solution  of 
lie  salt   (1  in  20),  acidulated  with  hydro- 
doric  acid,  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an 
wess  of  mercuric  chloride  T.S.,  a  white  pre- 
Ipitate  of  mercurous  chloride  is  at  first  formed. 
In  further  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  Potas- 
lum  Hypophosphite  solution,  the  precipitate 
j;comes  gray  from  reduction  to  metallic  mer- 
iiry.   An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
|))  should  not  effervesce  upon  the  addition  of 
|i  acid  (absence  of  carbonate) .    An  aqueous 
llution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  acidulated  with 
Vdrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to  the 
ime-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
[I,  Test  No.  121).    If  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous 
[lution  of  Potassium  Hypophosphite  (1  in  10) 
measured  into  a  beaker  containing  3  Cc.  of 
Jtric  acid  diluted  with  about  10  Cc.  of  water, 
Id  the  mixture  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
liter-bath,  the  residue  should  not  respond  to 
|e  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
|\RT  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S. 
JUses. — This  salt,  and  several  other  hypophos- 
|«fes,  as  those  of  calcium,  sodium,  ammonium, 
were  brought  into  notice  a  few  years  since, 
consequence  of  their  supposed  efficiency  in 
"  introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system 
[cases  in  which  this  element  might  be  thought 
he  deficient.    Upon   this   principle  they 
jre  recommended  by  Churchill  of  Paris,  in 
v  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  came  into  ex- 
fsive  employment,  but  experience  has  hardly 
lihrmed  the  first  favorable  impression  of  their 
Jsiulness  in   this   complaint.     There  seem, 
Iwever,  to^be  good  grounds  for  their  appli- 
T10"  to  diseases  attended  with  deficiency  of 
pe  power  from  debility  of  the  brain,  arid  in 


certain  scrofulous  affections  of  children,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  bones. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydriodicum  Dilutum, 
U.  <S'.;  Emulsum  Olei  Moirhuoe  cum  Hypophos- 
phitibus,  U.  8. ;  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum,  U.  S;.J 
Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  Compositua,  U.  8. 

POTASSII  IODIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  IODIDE 

(po-tas'sH  I-od'i-dum) 

KI  =  1G4.70 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Iodide,  and  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Potassium 
Iodide,  KI,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  Potassium  Bromide,  iodine  being 
used  in  place  of  bromine."  Br. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  ;  Potassii  Hydriodas ;  Kali 
Hydriodicutn,  Ioduretuni  Potassieurn,  s.  Kalicum  ; 
Io'dure  de  Potassium.  Fr.  Cod.;  Kalium  Jodatum, 
P.  O. ;  Kaliumjodid,  Jodkalium,  G. ;  Joduro  di  po- 
tassio,  It. ;  Yoduro  poiasico,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  TJ.  S.  or  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias.  That  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  British 
1885.1 

An  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
is  treated  with  iodine  in  slight  excess.  The  re- 
sult of  thus  saturating  potassium  hydroxide 
with  iodine  is  the  formation  of  two  salts, 
potassium  iodide  and  iodate.  Six  atoms  _  of 
iodine  react  with  six  molecules  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  there  are  formed  five  molecules 
of  potassium  iodide  and  one  of  potassium 
iodate, 

6KOH  +  3I2  =  5KI  +  KIOs  +  3HsO 
By  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  the 
mixed  salts  are  obtained,  and,  if  the  dry  mass 
be  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  the  iodate  will  be 
converted  into  iodide,  thus  removing  this  im- 
purity from  the  iodide.  In  the  formula  the 
mixed  salts,  towards  the  close  of  their  evapora- 
tion to  dryness,  are  directed  to  be  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  plan  of 

i"Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  one  gallon  [Imperial 
measurel  ;  Iodine  twenty-one  ounces  [avoirdupois], 
or  «  sufficiency;  Wood  Charcoal,  in  line  powder,  three 
ounces   lav.]  i ;   Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency. 


the  whole  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  pul- 
veriz^the  residue,  and  mix  this  intimately  with  the 
Charcoal  Throw  the  mixture,  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time     nto  a  red-hot  iron  crucible,  and    when  the 


whole  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface, 
to  cool  and  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and  dry 
hem  m  icklv  in  a  warm  place.  More  crystals  may 
he  obffined  by  evaporating  tl.p  mother-liquor  and 
eooHng  The  salt  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle."   Br.  1885. 
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Scanlon,  which  facilitates  the  deoxidation  of 
the  iodate.  This  being  accomplished  by  a  dull 
red  heat,  the  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  out 
of  the  mass,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to 
crystallize. 

In  the  old  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  processes 
the  first  step  was  to  form  ferrous  iodide  in 
solution,  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  formula  for 
that  compound,  and  the  second  to  decompose 
it  by  potassium  carbonate,  which  gave  rise  to 
potassium  iodide  in  solution,  and  a  precipitate 
of  ferrous  carbonate.  The  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide  was  separated  by  filtration  and 
washing  from  the  precipitated  carbonate,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  salt  was  then 
freed  from  iron  and  other  impurities  by  solu- 
tion in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  filtration,  and 
crystallization.  An  improvement  on  this  pro- 
cess is  to  add  enough  iodine  to  the  ferrous 
iodide  solution  first  formed  to  produce  ferrous- 
ferric  iodide,  Fe3ls(2Fel3  +  Fel2).  This  solu- 
tion is  now  treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  potassium  carbonate  and  boiled  when  fer- 
rous-ferric oxide  precipitates,  carbon  dioxide 
escapes,  and  all  the  iodine  goes  into  solution 
as  iodide,  the  reaction  being: 

Feals  +  4K2CO3  =  FeaO*  +  8KI  +  4C02 
According  to  the  method  of  E.  Sonstadt,  potas- 
sium iodide  is  prepared  directly  from  the 
mother  liquors  of  kelp  by  converting  the  alka- 
line iodides  into  iodates  by  means  of  chlorine 
or  potassium  permanganate,  precipitating  the 
iodic  acid  by  a  soluble  barium  salt,  heating 
the  precipitate  with  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phate, evaporating  the  resulting  potassium 
iodate  solution  to  dryness,  and  crystallizing 
from  its  solution  the  potassium  iodide  thus  ob- 
tained. {Chem.  News,  xxvi.  182.)  Or,  these 
mother  liquors  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
mass  gently  roasted  to  oxidize  sulphides,  and 
then  extracted  with  water,  evaporated  again  to 
dryness  and  extracted  with  alcohol,  whereby 
sodium  and  potassium  iodide  go  into  solution. 
This  is  treated  with  potassium  carbonate  to 
change  the  sodium  iodide  into  potassium  iodide, 
and  a  stream  of  CO2  led  through  to  precipitate 
the  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  remaining  solu- 
tion contains  potassium  iodide  with  a  little 
sodium  bicarbonate.  (Fliickiger,  Pharm.  Chem., 
2d  ed.,  1888,  p.  341.)  Large  quantities  are 
now  manufactured  from  the  cuprous  iodide 
coming  from  the  South  American  sodium 
nitrate  works.  The  cuprous  iodide  is  sus- 
pended m  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas 
led  m,  whereby  hydrogen  iodide  enters  into 
solution.  This  solution  is  filtered,  neutralized 
with  potassium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to 
crystallization. 

Properties — Potassium  iodide,  sometimes  in- 
correctly called  hydriodate  of  potassa,  is  in 

colorless,  transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque 
white,  cubical  crystals,  or  a  white,  granular 
powder,  having  a  peculiar,  faint,  iodine-like 
odor,  and  a  pungent,  saline,  afterwards  bitter 
taste.    Permanent  in  dry  air,  and  but  slightly 


deliquescent  in  moist  air.    Soluble  in  0.7  part 
of  water,  and  in  about  12  parts  of  alcohol 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  0.5  part  of  boiling 
water,  in  6  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  also 
soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  glycerin.    When  heated, 
the  salt  decrepitates.   At  a  low  red  heat  it 
fuses,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  volatilized 
without  decomposition.    Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral,  or  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  0.1  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  be  added,  no 
color  should  be  produced  by  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  T.S., 
even  after  heating  (limit  of  alkali).   An  aque- 
ous solution  of  Potassium  Iodide  (1  in  20) 
yields   a  white,   crystalline  precipitate  with) 
sodium  bitartrate  T.S.    If  to  5  Cc.  of  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the    salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc 
of  chlorine  water  be  added,  iodine  will  b( 
liberated,  and  impart  to  the  solution  a  ligh 
reddish-brown  color.    On  agitating  the  mixturi 
with  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  latter  wil 
acquire  a  violet  color."  U.  S.    According  ti 
T.  &  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  at  all  deli 
quescent  when   perfectly  pure.    It  general! 
crystallizes  in  cubes.    If  solution  of  potassiur 
iodide  be  mixed  with  solution  of  starch,  and 
minute  quantity  of  solution  of  chlorine  b 
added,  a  blue  color  will  be  produced,  the  ehlorirj 
combining  with  the  potassium  liberating  tlx 
iodine,  which  forms  a  blue  compound  wit 
starch.  I 
Its  solution  is  quickly  decomposed  by  the  add 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydriod 
acid  being  generated,  which  speedily  undergoi 
decomposition,  with  evolution  of  iodine,  an 
if  starch  be  added  after  the  lapse  of  a  fe 
minutes,  a  blue  color  will  be  produced.  Tl 
starch  test  will  not  give  the  characteristic  bit 
color  immediately,  if  added  simultaneously  wj 
the  acid,  unless  the  potassium  iodide  contai: 
potassium  iodate,  which  impurity  causes  i 
immediate  liberation  of  iodine.    The  blue  col 
being  produced  by  the  starch  and  acid,  if  sim 
taneously  added,  is,  therefore,  a  sign  of  u, 
purity.    A  very  delicate  test  for  potassn 
iodide  and  other  soluble  iodides  is  that 
Grange.    It  consists  in  pouring  a  little  of  t 
liquid  to  be  examined  into  a  test  tube,  addi 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  starch,  and  passi 
through  the  mixture  a  few  bubbles  of  fumi 
nitrous  acid.    The  liquid  immediately  assuh 
a  pale  rose  color,  inclining  to  violet,  if  conta 
ing  l-200.000th  of  its  weight  of  the  iodide,  a 
a  bright  blue  color  if  l-100,000th  is  prese 
(See  page  665.)    When  tartaric  acid  k > -re 
added  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  iodide, 
occasions  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  £ 
the  supernatant  liquid,  if  mixed  with  star 
becomes  first  purple,  and  finally  blue.  Plati 
chloride  colors  its  solution  reddish-brown,  wij 
out  causing  a  precipitate;  barium  chloride 
slightly  affects  it,  and  ferrous  sulphate  oc 
sions  no  change.    The  non-action  of  the 
test  shows  the  absence  of  potassium  carbon; 
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he  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  taking  up  a 
urge  quantity  of  iodine,  forming  a  liquid  of 
deep  brown  color. 

Payen  has  noticed  a  curious  effect  produced 
y  potassium  iodide.  In  saturated  solution, 
lis  salt  causes  in  starch  added  to  it  an  enlarge- 
lent  of  its  granules  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
mes  their  original  volume,  dissolving  the  in- 
srior  substance  of  the  granules,  and  enormously 
istending  the  exterior  layer.  Potassium  bro- 
ide  produces  the  same  effect,  but  the  alkaline 
llorides  cause  neither  the  enlargement  re- 
ared to,  nor  a  solution  of  the  amylaceous  sub- 
ance,  and  if  the  saturated  solution  of  the 
dide  be  diluted  with  three  and  a  half  volumes 
!  water  or  more,  it  is  inert  in  reference  to 
arch  in  the  cold.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  373.) 
erieres  found  that  ether  added  to  a  solution 
!  potassium  iodide  decomposes  it,  but  it  has 
jen  shown  by  the  researches  of  de  Vrij  and 
!  Magnes-Lahens  that  this  does  not  happen 
ith  pure  ether,  but  is  due  to  the  acetic  acid 
hich  is  developed  by  sunlight  in  ether.  {J. 
.  C,  4e  ser.,  xvi.  107,  468;  xvii.  116.) 
Tests. — Exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  potas- 
am  iodide  fuses,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
to  a  crystalline  pearly  mass,  without  loss  of 
eight;  but  at  a  full  red  heat  it  is  slowly 
ilatilized  without  decomposition.  The  most 
iual  impurities  contained  in  this  salt  are 
)tassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  potassium  bro- 
ide,  and  potassium  carbonate  and  iodate. 
otassium  iodide,  to  conform  to  the  U.  S.  P. 
ith  Rev.),  must  contain  99  per  cent,  of  the 
ire  salt.  The  official  tests  are  as  follows :  "  No 
sidue  should  be  left  when  1  Gm.  of  the  salt 

dissolved  in  2  Cc.  of  diluted  alcohol  of 
•ecific  gravity  0.928  (absence  of  less  soluble 
Its).  If  to  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt,  dissolved 

10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  which  has  pre- 
ously  been  boiled  and  cooled  in  a  small  flask, 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (free  from 
ilphurous  and  nitrous  acids)  be  added,  no 
stinct  yellow  color  should  appear  within  half 
minute  (limit  of  iodate).  An  aqueous  solu- 
pn  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated 
ith  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to 
e  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
I,  Test  No.  121).  If  to  1  Gm.  of  Potassium 
•dide  contained  in  a  test-tube  of  about  40 
B.  capacity,  5  Cc.  of  water,  5  Cc.  of  potassium 
/droxide  T.S.,  and  about  0.2  Gm.  of  aluminum 
[re  be  added,  and  if,  in  the  upper  portion 
:  the  test-tube,  a  pledget  of  purified  cotton  be 
serted,  and  over  the  mouth  there  be  placed 
piece  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper,  then,  if 
e  tube  be  heated  upon  a  water-bath  for  fifteen 
mutes,  no  blue  coloration  of  the  paper  should 
I  discernible  (limit  of  nitrates  and  nitrites). 
en  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
I  in  20),  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
ad,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the 
iaition  of  1  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphate  T.S. 
absence  of  barium).  If  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous 
'ration  be  gently  heated  with  one  drop  of 
^•rnus  sulphate  T.S.  and  0.5  Cc.  of  potassium 


hydroxide  T.S.,  no  blue  color  should  appear  after 
acidulating  the  mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(absence  of  cyanide).  If  0.2  Gm.  of  Potas- 
sium Iodide  be  dissolved  in  2  Cc.  of  ammonia 
water  (10  percent.),  and  13  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  V.S.  be  added,  then,  after  thor- 
oughly agitating  and  filtering,  the  filtrate,  upon 
acidifying  with  nitric  acid,  should  not  become 
more  than  slightly  turbid  nor  should  any 
darkening  appear  within  ten  minutes  (limit  of 
chlorides  and  bromides  and  absence  of  thiosul- 
phate).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  the  well-dried  salt  be 
dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  about 
3  drops  of  potassium  chi ornate  T.S.  be  added, 
it  should  require  not  more  than  30.8  Cc.  nor 
less  than  30  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  color  (cor- 
responding to  at  least  99  percent,  of  pure  Potas- 
sium Iodide)."  U.  S.  "Each  gramme  should 
require  for  complete  precipitation  not  less  than 
59.5  and  not  more  than  61.9  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  silver  nitrate."  Br. 

The  low  piiee  of  potassium  bromide,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  iodide,  has  caused 
the  former  to  be  used  for  the  adulteration  of  the 
latter.  When  potassium  bromide  is  sold  for 
the  iodide,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the 
fact  that  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces copious  reddish  funics,  instead  of  the 
purple  ones  arising  from  the  iodide.  A  very 
delicate  test  for  bromide  in  iodide  is  based 
upon  the  different  actions  of  iodide  and  bromide 
with  lead  dioxide.  This  reagent  will  liberate 
iodine  from  iodide  on  boiling,  but  will  not  de- 
compose any  bromide  by  boiling.  Therefore, 
after  the  suspected  sample  has  been  boiled 
with  the  lead  dioxide  until  all  the  iodine  is 
driven  off,  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  may 
be  treated  with  fresh  dioxide  and  a  little  acetic 
acid,  when  any  bromine  present  is  decomposed, 
and  the  free  bromine  will  color  carbon  disul- 
phide  or  answer  other  tests.  (Fliickiger,  Pharm. 
Chem.,  2d  ed.,  1888,  p.  350.)  Lepage  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  the  bromide  as  follows. 
Dissolve  one  gramme  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  also  One 
gramme  of  the  suspected  iodide  in  thirty 
grammes  of  pure  water.  Add  by  means  of  a 
burette  the  former  fluid  to  the  latter  until  it 
just  ceases  to  cause  a  turbidity.  If  the  iodide 
is  pure,  at  least  16  Cc.  of  the  mercurial  solu- 
tion are  required;  if  impure,  the  remaining 
solution  will  exceed  the  volume  of  4  Cc.  in 
proportion  as  the  potassium  iodide  has  been 
replaced  by  bromide.  For  this  test  it_  is 
necessary  that  the  iodide  be  free  from  chloride, 
carbonate,  and  iodate.  {A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  167.) 
In  order  to  detect  bromine,  Personne  first 
precipitated  from  aoa  aqueous  solution  of  the 
suspected  iodide  the  whole  of  the  iodine  as  cu- 
prous iodide,  by  successively  adding,  in  excess,  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  aqueous  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  then  treats  the  filtered  liquid 
with  ether  and  chlorine  water,  the  whole  being 
shaken  together  and  left  at  rest.  If  bromine 
be  present,  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  surface 
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will  be  tinged  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  Fre- 
senius's  test  of  gold  chloride  is,  according  to 
J.  H.  Bill,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  very  delicate. 
The  iodine  having  been  separated  by  palla- 
dium, and  the  excess  of  palladium  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  solution  supposed  to  contain 
bromine,  if  treated  first  with  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  with  a  drop  of  solution 
of  gold  chloride,  will,  if  bromine  be  present, 
exhibit  a  decided  yellowness,  which  will  appear 
more  obviously  if  the  solution  be  compared  with 
pure  water  or  a  weak  solution  of  a  chloride. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1868,  272.)  Potassium  carbon- 
ate may  be  discovered  by  lime  water,  which 
causes  a  milkiness  (calcium  carbonate),  and 
by  tincture  of  iodine,  the  color  of  which  is 
destroyed.  The  iodate  may  be  detected  by  add- 
ing a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
the  suspected  iodide.  Potassium  bitartrate  will 
be  precipitated,  and,  if  the  iodide  be  pure,  a 
yellow  color  will  soon  be  developed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  liberated  hydriodic 
acid;  but  if  any  iodate  be  present  the  test  will 
give  rise  to  both  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids, 
which,  by  their  mutual  action,  will  instantly 
develop  iodine. 

William  Copney  has  pointed  out  an  ex- 
cellent test  for  detecting  potassium  carbonate 
and  iodate,  in  the  use  of  ferrous  iodide,  in 
the  form  of  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  recently 
prepared.  (See  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi.)  A 
drop  of  the  syrup  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
suspected  potassium  iodide.  A  bluish  precipi- 
tate indicates  the  carbonate ;  a  red  one,  the 
iodate;  and  a  blue  precipitate,  followed  by 
a  red  one,  both  impurities.  An  adulteration 
by  the  carbonate  under  10  per  cent,  does  not 
alter  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  iodide, 
but  gives  it  an  increased  tendency  to  deliquesce. 
When  it  is  greater  it  renders  the  salt  granular 
and  highly  deliquescent.  As  potassium  iodide 
is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  anything  left  undis- 
solved by  that  solvent  is  impurity.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxvi.  293.)  A  seemingly  better  method  is  that 
of  Personne,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  when 
mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
iodide  _  in  just  sufficient  amount  to  form 
potassio-mercuric  iodide  the  solution  remains 
clear,  but  on  the  further  addition  of  the 
minutest  quantity  of  the  chloride  a  persistent 
reddish  or  rose-colored  precipitate  is  formed. 
He  prepares  the  titrating  solution  by  dissolving 
13.55  grammes  of  mercuric  chloride  and  8  to 
10  grammes  of  common  salt  in  200  to  250 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  then  adding 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole 
measure  one  liter;  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
correspond  to  0.1355  of  the  chloride.  Of  the 
iodide  to  be  tested  3.32  grammes  are  dissolved 
in  sufficient  water  to  make  exactly  100  cubic 
centimeters.  The  titration  is  performed  by 
putting  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  in  a  beaker 
glass,  and  adding  from  a  burette,  drop  by  drop, 
the  mercurial  liquid,  keeping  the  beaker  in  a 
constant  agitation  by  means  of  the  gyratory 
movement  with  the  hand.    When  the  red  color 


appears  the  titration  is  complete.  If  the  iodide 
be  pure,  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  mercurial 
solution  will  have  been  used;  if  only  8  Cc. 
have  been  used,  it  is  known  that  the  iodide 
contains  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt; 
9  Cc.  indicate  90  per  cent. ;  7  Cc,  70  per  cent., 
and  so  on.  The  presence  of  potassium  bro- 
mide, chloride,  or  carbonate  is  said  not  to  inter- 
fere with  this  test.  (J.  P.  C,  Janv.  1875,  p.  5.) 
Potassium  iodide  contains  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

According  to  Payen,  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  which  will  evince  signs  of 
decomposition  by  becoming  orange-yellow,  in 
the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  acetic,  nitric,  oxalic 
and  probably  many  other  acids,  remains  unaf 
fected  by  these  additions  if  atmospheric  ah 
be  excluded.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Loev 
(A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  80),  and  afterwards  confirniet 
by  Vidau  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
that  iodine  is  liberated  from  a  solution  o:| 
potassium  iodide  by  direct  sunlight;  the  mor< 
concentrated  the  solution  the  more  energeti 
is  the  action.    {J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xx.  351.) 

Potassium  iodide  is  incompatible  with  a  fe\ 
alkaloids,  calomel,  mercurous  and  mercuric  ox 
ides,  turpeth  mineral,  white  precipitate,  blu 
mass,  and  metallic  mercury.    Melsens  observe 
that  potassium  iodide  given  in  connection  wit 
the  insoluble  preparations  of  mercury  rendere 
them  soluble  and  much  more  active.  (See  A.  J 
P.,  xxvi.  222.)    With  nitrous  ether  potassiui ; 
iodide  reacts,  yielding,  among  other  product1 
ethyl  iodide  and  a  little  ordinary  ether.  (Jur 
cadella,  C.  R.  A.  S.,  Fev.  1859,  p.  345.)  A\ 
ordinary    temperatures    potassium   iodide  : 
slowly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  iodin 
by  ammonium  nitrate  or  boric  acid,  and  at  hig 
temperatures,  in  a  glass  test  tube,  with  escap 
of  violet  vapors,  not  only  by  the  two  suli 
stances  just  named,  but  also  by  ammonium  su 
phate,  oxalate,  carbonate,  and  chloride,  sodiui 
sulphate,  phosphate,  nitrate,  and  borate,  pota: 
sium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  calcium  nitrat 
sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  chlorides,  an 
silicic  acid.   (Ubaldini,  J.  P.  C,  Oct.  1859,  ] 
292.)    Melsens  has  noticed  another  very  in 
portant  fact  in  relation  to  the  operation  c 
potassium  iodide.    When  this  salt  and  pota 
sium  chlorate  are  mixed  in  solution,  no  ehans 
takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but 
a  certain  amount  of  a  mineral  acid  be  addf 
to  the  solution  of  the  mixed  salts,  a  reactic 
occurs,  attended  with  the  escape  of  iodine,  ar 
evidences  are  presented  of  the  existence  < 
iodic  acid  in  the  solution.    Now,  Melsens  h 
ascertained  by  experiments  on  dogs  that  neithi 
of  these  salts,  if  given  separately  and  at  ch 
ferent  times,  produces  an  evil  effect,  win 
if  given  together,  so  as  to  be  in  the  system 
the  same  time,  they  act  as  a  poison,  and  maj 
cause  death  in  a  few  days.    Seven  graimm 
(108  grains)  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodic 
and  potassium  chlorate,  in  equivalent  prop0 
tions,  given  daily  to  a  dog  of  medium  siz 
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liformly  proved  fatal  in  less  than  a  month, 
often  as  early  as  the  fifth  day.  Melsens 
eribed  the  result  to  the  production  of  potas- 
um  iodate,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  a  poi- 
nous  salt.  (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1866,  p.  521;  from 
ull.  Soc.  Chim.)   With  certain  alkaloids  potas- 
um  iodide  is  incompatible,  and  fatal  results 
ive  been  caused  by  the  strychnine  iodide  crys- 
llizing  out  of  a  prescription,  so  that  the  whole 
it  was  taken  at  a  single  dose. 
Uses. — The  general  therapeutic  properties  of 
preparations  of  iodine,  of  which  potassium 
dide  is  the  most  important,  have  been  given 
ider  the  head  of  Iodine.  By  most  practitioners 
preparation  under  notice  is  preferred  for 
■oducing  the  constitutional  effects  of  iodine, 
hen  it  is  administered  in  large  repeated  doses 
produces  evidences  of  systemic  affection, 
lown  as  iodism.    The  most  usual  indication 
its  constitutional  action  is  a  pain  over  the 
ow,  with  coryza;  in  some  cases  a  mild  ptya- 
m,  with  fetor  of  the  breath  and  slight  swelling 
the  gums,  is  produced.    In  a  number  of 
ses  it  causes  an  eruption,  sometimes  simply 
macula,  but  usually  of  acne.    In  unusual 
nditions  of  the  system  these  skin  affections 
ry  become  very  severe  and  ulcerations  result ; 
us,  John  O'Reilly  of  New   York,  reports 
reral  cases  in  which,  after  the  use  of  this 
lide,  spots  like  purpura  were  produced,  in- 
ding  first  the  face  and  then  the  trunk  and 
tremities.    These  became  bulla},  sometimes  an 
h  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  purple  liquid,  and 
ally  sphacelated   spots    ending   in  ulcers, 
eat  constitutional  disturbance  coexisted,  with 
ollen  tongue,  fetor,  and  salivation.  Bumstead 
lm.  J.  M.  S.,  lxii.  101)  and  H.  C.  Wood 
ve  seen  similar  cases.    When  it  is  given  in  a 
concentrated  form,  as  when  compressed 
lis  are  prescribed,  its  local  irritant  prop- 
ties  assert  themselves,  and  severe  gastro-in- 
tinal  irritation  or  inflammation  may  result. 
The  amount  of  iodine  which  the  individual 
11  bear  varies,  but  in  those  who  have  not  been 
adually  accustomed  to  its  use  the  power  of 
sisting  very  large  doses  is  strong  evidence  of 
syphilitic  infection.     In   periosteal  nodes, 
ecific  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  nervous 
stem  or  large  viscera,  and  in  other  forms 
advanced  secondary  or   tertiary  syphilis, 
tassium  iodide  acts  as  a  specific,  but  must 
given  in  very  large  doses  and  continuously 
r  months  or  even  years.    It  is  when  the 
mptoms  are  not  very  active,  or  when  evi- 
nces of  cachexia  forbid  mercurials,  that  it 
especially  indicated.    In  1843,  Guillot  and 
elsens  gave  potassium  iodide  with  advantage 
doses  of  from  a  drachm  to     drachm  and  a 
It  daily,  in  mercurial  tremors  and  lead  poi- 
nmg.  In  a  memoir  published  in  1849,  Melsens 
ves  a  full  account  of  his  experiments  with  it 
a  remedy  for  the  affections  caused  by  mer- 
ry and  lead.    He  effected  a  number  of  cures 
mercurial  tremors  and  lead  palsy,  and  dur- 
£  tta  progress  of  the  cure  these  metals  were 
u"d  in  the  urine.    The  value  of  potassium 
(64) 


iodide  in  various  chronic  metallic  poisonings  is 
now  established,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  Melsens, 
namely,  that  potassium  iodide  forms  with  in- 
soluble metallic  compounds  in  the  tissues  solu- 
ble double  salts,  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  eliminated  by  the  emunctories.1 
Potassium  iodide  sometimes  produces  ptyalism, 
but  this  effect,  when  directly  caused  by  the 
iodide,  is  never  severe.  Occasionally,  however, 
during  the  taking  of  the  iodide,  furious  pty- 
alism will  occur,  which  is  the  result,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Melsens,  of  the  liberation  from  the 
tissues  of  mercury  which  had  been  previously 
taken,  and  which  was  enabled  by  being  dis- 
solved to  produce  constitutional  effects.  As 
this  ptyalism  may  come  on  in  persons  who  have 
not  taken  mercury  for  months,  or  perhaps  for 
years,  it  would  appear  that  that  metal  can  long 
lie  fixed  and  insoluble  in  the  system,  and  finally, 
when  liberated,  produce  serious  constitutional 
symptoms.  A  prolonged  mercurial  treatment 
should  always  be  followed  by  a  course  with 
potassium  iodide.  G.  W.  Balfour  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  several  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  in  which  potassium  iodide  was 
given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains  twice  or 
thrice  daily  with  apparently  great  advantage, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  having  not  only 
been  greatly  relieved,  but  in  some  instances 
having  entirely  disappeared.  {Ed.  M.  J.,  July, 
1868,  p.  33;  also  April,  1871,  p.  935.)  The 
results  probably  were  due  to  the  aneurisms 
being  of  syphil'itic  origin.  For  the  softening 
of  inflammatory  deposits,  and  for  the  removal 
of  exudations  not  of  syphilitic  nature,  potassium 
iodide  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  remedies 
that  we  have.  Hence  it  is  much  used  in  chronic 
pleurisies.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  pulmonic 
parenchyma,  especially  when  tubercular,  the 
exhibition  of  potassium  iodide  frequently  has 
a  pronounced  effect  in  hastening  softening  and 
ulceration.  Potassium  iodide  has  been  used 
internally  by  A.  Beaufort  with  much  supposed 
advantage  for  a  local  effect.  Being  largely  se- 
creted with  the  tears,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  uterine  fluids,  he  gives  it  with  a  view  to  its 
effects  on  the  passages  Avith  which  it  thus  comes 
in  contact.  In  this  way  he  explains  the  very 
good  effects  he  has  experienced  from  it  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  pas- 
sages, and  in  chronic  metritis  with  copious 
leucorrhcea.    (B.  F.  M.  E.,  Oct.  1868,  p.  517.) 

The  dose  varies  enormously;  iodism  may  be 
produced  by  ten  grains  a  day,  and  an  ounce  a 
day  may  in  other  cases  be  taken  without  distinct 
effect.  In  serious  syphilitic  cases  a  drachm 
a.  dav  may  be  given  and  rapidly  increased  to 
half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  unless  iodism  or  the 
therapeutic  effect  is  produced.  When  it  is  given 
in  large  amounts,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
secure  free  dilution,  and  the  best  method  of 


1See  the  Memoir  pf  Melsens  ^slated  by  Budd 
theV  Y-  Jown.  of  Med.  for  Sept.  1S.,3. 
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administration  is  in  solution  in  milk.  The 
compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  will  in  a 
measure  disguise  the  taste. 

Potassium  iodide  passes  quickly  into  the 
urine,  in  which  it  may  be  detected  by  first  add- 
ing to  the  cold  secretion  a  portion  of  starch, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  when  a 
blue  color  will  be  produced.  It  has  been  de- 
tected in  six  minutes  after  having  been  swal- 
lowed. According  to  Schottin,  it  passes  slowly 
into  the  sweat.  Taken  in  half-drachm  doses 
daily,  it  did  not  appear  in  that  secretion  until 
five  days  had  elapsed. 

Potassium  iodide  is  employed  as  an  external 
application  in  the  form  of  ointment,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  iodine.  (See  Unguentum 
Potassii  Iodidi  and  Unguentum  Iodi.) 

Dose,  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to  1.3  Gm.) ; 
in  special  cases  much  larger  doses  may  be  ex- 
hibited. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Hydriodicum  Dilutum, 
U.  8.;  Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Flavum,  U.  8.;  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidum  Rubrum,  V.  S.;  Linimentum 
Potassii  Iodidi  cum  Sapone,  Br.;  Liquor  Iodi 
Compositus,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Tinctura  Iodi,  U.  8., 
Br.;  Unguentum  Iodi,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Unguentum  Po- 
tassii Iodidi,  U.  8.,  Br, 

POTASSII  NITRAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  NITRATE  [Nitre] 
(po-tas'sH  M'tras) 

KN03=  100.43 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Nitrate  [NO2.OK],  and 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"Potassium  Nitrate,  KNOs,  may  be  obtained 
by  purifying  crude  nitre,  or  by  the  interaction 
of  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  chloride."  Br. 

Potass*  Nitras;  Nitrum  Depuratum,  Sal  Petrai,  s. 
£  .  V  ^  $ras  Potassicus,  s.  Kalicus ;  Nitrate  of 
Potash  Nitre,  Saltpetre;  Nitrate  de  Potasse,  Azotate 
de  Potasse,  Fr  Cod.;  Nitre  prismatique,  SalpStre, 
^/JF^'o??  W'™-  PrrG  >  Kaliumnltrat,  Salpeter- 
saures  Kali  Salpeter,  Kallsalpeter,  G. ;  Nitrato  dl 
potassio,  Nitro,  It.;  Nitrato  potasico,  Sp. 

Potassium  nitrate  or  nitre,  is  both  a  natural 
and  an  artificial  product.  It  occurs  in  many 
countries,  existing  in  the  soil,  on  which  it  forms 
a  saline  efflorescence,  in  the  fissures  of  calcareous 
rocks,  and  in  caves.  It  has  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Chili, 
but  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  largely 
produced  is  India.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  caverns  situated 
in  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves,  where 
it  is  associated  with  calcium  nitrate.  The 
earths  contained  in  them  are  lixiviated,  and 
yield,  according  to  their  richness,  from  one 
;?  te°  Pounds  of  crude  potassium  nitrate  to 
tne  bushel.  These  caves  are  particularly  nu- 
merous in  Kentucky,  and  furnished  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  potassium  nitrate  consumed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  war  with 
England.    According  to  E.  S.  Wayne  of  Cin- 


cinnati, nitre  earth  exists  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
which  yields  15  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate, 
and  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  United  States.    In  Brad- 
ford County,  Pa.,  a  solid,  uncrystalline  deposit 
of  very  pure  potassium  nitrate  was  found  in; 
a  sandstone  rock.  (W.  H.  Ellet.)    "A  moun- 
tain "  of  the  salt  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Harrison  among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, "six  miles  N.E.  of  Crystal  Peak."  [Al 
J.  P.,  1866,  p.  87.)  Potassium  nitrate  exists! 
also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  beer 
found  in  tobacco,  borage,  bugloss,  parietaria 
hemlock,   and  the   sunflower.     The  artifieia 
sources  are  certain  mixtures  of  animal  and  vege 
table  substances  with  wood  ashes  and  calcareou 
matter,  called  nitre-beds,  and  certain  material 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  consisting  princi 
pally  of  plaster  rubbish,  derived  from  th 
demolition  of  old  buildings.    The  ashes  0 
tobacco  stems,  consisting  almost  exclusively  0 
potassium  carbonate  and  chloride,  have  bee 
proposed  by  Commaille  as  an  artificial  sourc 
of  potassium  nitrate  by  adding  them  to  th 
ordinary  nitre-beds.   (J.  P.  C,  Fev.  1856.) 

Preparation  from  its  Natural  Sources. — I 
India  the  saline  earth,  which  contains  abot 
seven  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  in  a  thousan 
is  lixiviated  in  large  mud  filters  lined  wil 
stiff  clay,  and  furnished  with  false  bottoms  c 
bamboo,  covered  with  grass  mats,  on  whu 
wood  ashes  are  laid.    The  filters  being  th< 
filled  with  the  saline  earth,  water-  is  added,  ar 
the  solution  filters  through  the  wood  ashe 
with  the  effect  of  converting  the  calcium  nitra  1 
present,  amounting  to  nearly  1  per  cent.,  in  | 
potassium  nitrate.    The  solution  obtained 
evaporated  in  earthen  pots,  filtered,  and 
aside  to  crystallize.     The  impure  potassiu 
nitrate  thus  obtained  contains  from  45  to 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt.   It  is  redissolv 
and  crystallized,  and  thrown  into  commei 
under  the  name  of  crude  saltpetre.  Besid 
the  nitre  obtained  in  India  by  the  filtration 
the  soil  deposited  during  the  overflow  of  t 
Ganges,  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  J.  1 
Palmer,  that  much  of  the  crude  salt  is  procurf 
in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Hindostf 
from  the  saline  incrustations  formed  in  a 
around  the  mud  walls  surrounding  the  dw 
lings  of  the  natives.    The  scrapings  from  th< 
sources  are  lixiviated,  and  the  impure  soluti 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  shallow  pans  expos, 
to  the  sun.    The  impure  nitre  extracted  fr< 
the  earthy  matters  crystallizes  out,  while  fr; 
1  to  9  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  rema; 
in  the  mother  liquor,  and  is  recovered  by  evaj 
ration.    (A.  J.  P.,  1868,  436.)    J«ar,  a  pli 
used  in  India  as  fodder,  contains  in  its  ste 
during  dry  seasons  a  large  quantity  of  pot 
sium  nitrate  (17  per  cent.);  when  in  this  c< 
dition  it  is  poisonous  to  animals.    (P.  18I| 
380.)  .  I 

Within  recent  years  potassium  nitrate  i 
been  most  largely  manufactured  from  the  nafi 
potassium  chloride  of  Stassfurt  and  the  nat 
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dium  nitrate  of  Chili,  two  cheap  and  abun- 
nt  crude  materials,  which  by  their  reaction 
eld  potassium  nitrate.  For  this  purpose 
ual  molecular  quantities  of  the  two  salts 
e  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  heat 
itil  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  reaches 
5.  The  resulting  sodium  chloride,  being  less 
luble  in  hot  water,  is  precipitated,  and  the 
lution  on  cooling  and  agitation  deposits  the 
ltpetre  as  a  fine  powder.  This  so-called 
3onversion  saltpetre,"  as  manufactured  by 
wster  &  Griineberg  of  Kalk,  Germany,  and 
hibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  is  said  to 

99.9  per  cent,  pure  nitrate. 
Artificial  Preparation. — The  plan  of  making 
ltpetre  in  artificial  nitre  beds  is  principally 
•actised  in  Germany,  while  the  method  of  ob- 
ining  it  from  old  plaster  rubbish  is  followed 

France.  Artificial  nitre  beds  are  formed 
animal  and  vegetable  remains,  together 
ith  ashes  and  calcareous  earth,  which  are 
ixed  up  with  a  portion  of  loose  soil  and  placed 
ider  sheds,  to  shelter  the  mixture  from  ib.9 
in,  while  the  sides  are  left  open,  to  admit  the 
ee  access  of  air.  The  mixture  is  disposed  in 
tie  ranges  or  heaps,  which  are  frequently 
rned  over  with  a  spade,  and  sprinkled  with 
'ine,  as  a  substance  containing  a  large  quan- 
y  of  nitrogen.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
iars  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid, 
id  this,  by  reacting  with  the  potassium  com- 
)unds  existing  in  the  vegetable  remains,  forms 
tre.  When  the  contents  of  the  bed  contain 
>out  four  ounces  of  the  salt  for  every  cubic 
iot  of  the  materials,  they  are  deemed  fit  to 
;  lixiviated.  The  lixiviation  is  performed 
ith  boiling  water,  which  is  repeatedly  thrown 
aon  fresh  portions  of  the  mass,  until  the  solu- 
an  obtained  is  sufficiently  strong.  The  lixiv- 
m  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  contains  chiefly 
atassium  nitrate,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
■  less  of  calcium  and  magnesium  nitrates  and 
t  sodium  chloride.  The  earthy  nitrates  are 
ien  decomposed  by  a  solution  from  wood 
>hes,  the  potassium  carbonate  of  which  con- 
irts  them  into  nitre  and  precipitates  the 
irths.  The  solution  being  further  evaporated, 
ie  common  salt  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  scum, 
id  is  removed.  The  solution  is  then  allowed 
>  cool,  and  the  nitrate  crystallizes  in  dirty- 
lute  crystals,  called  crude  nitre.  Calcium 
itrate  may  be  converted  into  nitre  by  adding 

to  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  Cal- 
.um  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  potassium 
itrate  remains  in  solution. 

Theory  of  Nitrification.— The  continuous 
:>rmation  of  nitre  in  nitre  earths  and  in  artifi- 
>al  nitre  beds  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
rtrogen  of  ammonia,  thus  generating  nitric 
"a,  the  formation  of  which  is  facilitated  by 
ie  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  with 
?lnch  the  acid  unites,  but  in  reality  depends 
Pon  the  presence  of  nitrifying  micro-organisms 
Bacillus  nitrificans) ,  so  that  nitrification  is  not 
tnctly  an  oxidation  process,  as  was  at  one 
m*  supposed.   The  ammonia  is  derived,  for 


the  most  part,  from  the  organic  remains  in  the 
nitre  earths,  and  from  the  animal  matter  which 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  artificial  mix- 
tures. According  to  Schoenbein,  whose  state- 
ment has  been  confirmed  by  Goppelsroder,  the 
formation  of  the  nitric  acid  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  nitrous  acid. 

Purification. — Potassium  nitrate,  as  first  ob- 
tained, either  from  natural  or  from  artificial 
sources,  is  called  in  commerce  crude  saltpetre, 
and  requires  to  be  purified  before  it  can  be 
used  in  medicine  or  in  most  of  the  arts.  The 
process,  which  is  founded  principally  on  the 
fact  that  nitre  is  more  soluble  than  common 
salt  in  hot  water,  is  conducted  in  France  as 
follows:  Thirty  parts  of  saltpetre  are  boiled 
with  six  parts  of  water,  and  the  portion  which 
remains  undissolved  or  is  deposited,  consisting 
of  common  salt,  is  carefully  removed.  As  the 
ebullition  proceeds,  a  little  water  is  added  from 
time  to  time,  to  hold  the  nitre  in  solution. 
When  common  salt  ceases  to  be  separated,  the 
solution  is  clarified  with  glue,  and  more  water 
is  added,  at  intervals,  until  the  whole,  including 
that  previously  added,  amounts  to  ten  parts. 
The  clear  solution  is  now  transferred  to  large, 
shallow  copper  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated 
with  wooden  instruments  to  hasten  the  cooling 
and  to  cause  the  nitre  to  crystallize  in  small 
grains.  The  purification  is  completed  by  wash- 
ing the  salt  with  water,  or  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  nitre,  in  a  kind  of  wooden  hopper  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  stopped  with  pegs.  The 
liquid  employed  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  nitre  for  several  hours,  after  which  it 
is  permitted  to  drain  off  by  taking  out  the  pegs. 
The  salt  is  now  dried,  and  takes  the  name  of 
purified  nitre. 

In  Sweden  the  process  of  purification  _  is 
conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The  solution 
of  the  crude  nitre  is  boiled  until  a  saline  crust 
(sodium  chloride)  forms  on  its  surface,  and 
until  it  is  so  far  concentrated  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  crystallizes  upon  cooling.  The  crust 
being  removed,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  di- 
luted with  l-48th  of  water,  with  a  view  to  re- 
tain in  solution  the  common  salt,  which,  being 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling 
water,  would  otherwise  be  in  part  precipitated 
on  refrigeration.  This  solution  is  now  allowed 
to  cool,  and,  at  the  moment  the  crystals  begin 
to  form,  is  stirred  constantly,  to  cause  the 
salt  to  crystallize  in  small  grains.  The  gran- 
ular salt  is  then  washed  after  the  French 
method,  as  before  described,  dried,  and,  being 
fused,  is  cast  in  sheet  iron  moulds  so  as  to  form 
masses,  each  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  The  preparation  of  nitre  in  this  man- 
ner by  fusion  is,  according  to  Berzehus, 
attended  with  several  advantages,  such  as  occu- 
pying less  space,  losing  nothing  by  waste  in 
transportation,  and  presenting,  in  this  state, 
an  obvious  index  of  its  quality.  This  index 
is  the  character  of  its  fracture.  When  the 
salt  is  perfectly  pure,  the  fracture  is  radiated, 
the  radii  being  generally  large.    The  presence 
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of  l-80tk  of  sodium  chloride  renders  the  radii 
smaller;  that  of  l-40th,  or  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity, produces  a  zone  in  the  substance  of  the 
mass  devoid  of  the  radiated  structure,  or  causes 
this  structure  to  disappear  entirely.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  melting  of  the  salt  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  converting  it  in  part  into  nitrite 
if  the  heat  be  too  high,  and  of  rendering  it 
difficult  to  pulverize. 

Commercial  History. — Nitre  is  sometimes  re- 
ceived in  this  country  from  Calcutta  packed 
in  grass-cloth  bags  containing  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  Its  quality  varies  considerably.  That 
which  comes  in  dirty-yellow  crystals  is  called 
crude  saltpetre,  while  the  finer  lots,  in  small 
comparatively  clear  crystals,  approaching  to 
white,  are  called  East  India  refined.  Very 
little  crude  saltpetre  is  at  present  obtained 
from  native  sources  in  the  United  States.  The 
refined  saltpetre  is  almost  exclusively  prepared 
by  our  own  chemists.  The  importations  of 
crude  potassium  nitrate  are  at  present  less  than 
one-fortieth  of  the  amount  of  crude  sodium 
nitrate  imported.  The  amount  for  the  year 
1903  was  11,700,415  lbs.,  and  for  1904,  13,518, 
301  lbs.  For  an  account  of  what  is  incorrectly 
called  South  American  saltpetre,  see  Sodii 
Nitras. 

Properties. — Potassium  nitrate  occurs  as  "  col- 
orless, transparent,  six-sided,  rhombic  prisms, 
or  a  white  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  and 
having  a  cooling,  saline  and  pungent  taste. 
Slightly  hygroscopic  in  moist  air.  Soluble  in 
3.6  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in 
0.4  part  of  boiling  water;  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  353°  C.  (667.4° 
F.)  the  salt  melts.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  oxygen  at  first, 
and  then  some  of  its  nitrogen,  leaving  a  residue 
of  potassium  nitrate,  nitrite,  and  oxide.  When 
thrown  upon  red-hot  coals,  the  salt  deflagrates. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
With  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion (1  in  20)  yields  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. If  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  (1 
in  20)  be  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  be  cooled  and 
a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  be  placed  in  the 
liquid,  a  dark  brown  color  should  appear  around 
the  crystal.  If  a  drop  of  diphenylamine  T.S.  be 
mixed  with  5  Ce.  of  an  aqueous  solution,  and 
sulphuric  acid  be  slowly  added  so  as  to  form  a 
separate  layer,  a  deep  blue  color  will  appear 
at  the  line  of  contact.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
Potassium  Nitrate  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  shouldW  respond 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If  to  10  Cc.  of  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc. 
of  chloroform  be  added,  and  if  chlorine  water 
be  introduced,  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation, 
the  chloroform  should  not  acquire  a  violet  tint 
(absence  of  iodide).  No  yellow  color  should 
appear  when  0.1  Gm.  of  the  dry  salt  is 
sprinkled  upon  1  Cc.  of  -rare  concentrated  sul- 


phuric acid  (absence  of  chlorate  and  perchlo 
rate)."  U.  S.    "In  white  crystalline  masses  oi 
fragments  of  striated  six-sided  rhombic  prisms 
colorless,  having  a  cool  saline  taste.    It  ii 
soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  half  its  weigh 
of  boiling  water."  Br.    It  is  devoid  of  wate: 
of  crystallization,  but  is  apt  to  contain  a  por 
tion  of  liquid  mechanically  lodged  within  th 
substance  of  the  crystals.    This  is  particular! 
the  case  with  the  large  crystals,  and,  accordin 
to  Berzelius,  is  a  source  of  impurity,  as  th 
liquid  in  question  is  a  portion  of  the  mothe 
water  in  which  they  were  formed.   It  is  o 
this  account  that  Berzelius  recommends  tha 
the  solution  of  the  purified  salt  should  be  stirre 
during  crystallization,  so  as  to  cause  it 
shoot  into  small  crystals.   The  fused  mass,  whe 
cast  in  moulds,  or  formed  into  little  circula 
cakes,  constitutes  that  form  of  nitre  found  i 
commerce  under  the  name  of  crystal  mineral  ( 
sal  prunelle.1    If  the  heat  is  increased,  tl 
salt  is  decomposed,  evolves  pure  oxygen,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  nitrite,  which,  in  po\  { 
der,  emits  orange-colored  fumes  of  hyponitr  | 
acid,  and  nitrous  oxide  on  the  addition  of  su 
phuric  acid.    Upon  a  further  continuance  < 
the  heat,  the  nitrous  acid  itself  is  decompose 
and  a  large  additional  quantity  of  oxygen 
evolved,  contaminated,  however,  with  more  > 
less  nitrogen.    On  account  of  the  large  propo 
tion  of  oxygen  which  it  affords,  nitre  i 
creases  the  combustion  of  many  substances 
a  remarkable  degree.    When  thrown  on  bur 
ing  coals,  it  deflagrates  with  bright  scintill 
tions.    In  the  reaction  of  nitre  with  charcoi 
carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  never  carbor 
oxide,  and  the  nitric  acid  is  variously  decoi 
posed  into  nitrous  oxide,  nitrogen  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  according  to  the  proportion  of  t 
charcoal  and  to  the  heat  employed.    (A.  Vog 
Jr.) 

Potassium  nitrate  may  be  very  readily  reco 
nized  by  its  effect  in  increasing  the  combusti 
of  live  coals  when  thrown  upon  them,  and 
evolving  white  or  reddish  vapors  on  the  ad< 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.    If  the  residue  in  tfl 
case  weighs  less  than  the  amount  calculat 
for  potassium  sulphate,  part  of  it  is  prohat 
sodium  sulphate,  and  the  nitre  tested  may 
assumed  to  have  contained  sodium  nitrate.  T 
most  usual  impurity  is  sodium  chloride,_  win 
is  seldom  entirely  absent,  and  which  hrjui 
it  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  1 
refined  or  purified  saltpetre  of  commerce 
sufficiently  pure  for  medicinal  use.  Potassn 
nitrate  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  potassn 
in  combination  with  one  nitric  acid  groi 
which  latter  is  monobasic. 


1  Sal  prunelle,  as  directed  to  be  made  in  the  Frei 
Codex  of  1837,  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  mtr. 
and  sulphate.    It  is  prepared  by  fusing  nitre  in 
Hessian  crucible,  adding  l-128th  part  of  sulphur  aj 
pouring  out  the  product  on  a  smooth  marDie  ^ 
where  it  is  allowed  to  congeal.    The  sulphur  imt 
diately  takes  fire,  and,  by  combining  with  <£j 
from  a  part  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the i  nitre. jeto 
sulphuric  acid,  which  then  unites  with  a  smai  v 
tion  of  potassium  to  form  potassium  sulpnave. 
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Jses. — Potassium  nitrate,  when  in  sufficient 
centration,  acts  upon  a  raw  surface  or  a 
cous  membrane  as  a  violent  irritant,  and 
en  internally  in  concentrated  form  produces 
lent  burning  pain,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
er  evidences  of  gastro-enteritis,  which  may 
I  in  collapse  and  death.  Inflammation  and 
eration  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  corn- 
nly  found  at  the  autopsies.  In  its  general 
ion  potassium  nitrate  shares  the  sedative 
uence  of  the  potassium  salts  in  general, 
I  was  at  one  time  much  used  as  a  diuretic  and 
phoretic,  but  is  at  present  very  rarely  em- 
yed,  except  as  a  local  remedy.  It  is,  how- 
r,  sometimes  prescribed  with  tartar  emetic 
1  calomel,  forming  the  so-called  nitrous  pow- 
,  which  promotes  most  of  the  secretions, 
•ticularly  those  of  the  liver  and  skin,  and 
sometimes  advantageous  in  lessening  and 
difying  febrile  excitement.  The  formula 
lally  preferred  is  eight  or  ten  grains  (0.5 
0.65  Gm.)  of  nitre,  the  eighth  of  a  grain 
008  Gm.)  of  tartar  emetic,  and  from  one- 
irth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  (0.016  to  0.032 
;.)  of  calomel,  exhibited  every  two  or  three 
irs. 

Lt  one  time  potassium  nitrate  was  used  in 
y  large  doses  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  the 
.ctice  has  passed  out  of  vogue.    It  is  essen- 
always  to  give  the  remedy  very  freely 
ited,  if  at  all,  and  thus  avoid  its  irritant, 
uence  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  An 
ice  taken  in  a  little  water  has  produced 
th,  while  recovery  has  been  known  from 
•  ilute  solution  of  several  ounces.  According 
:  Lauter  Brunton  potassium  nitrate  has  the 
■  le  effect  on  the  vascular  system  as  the  nitrite 
ept  that  it  is  slower  in  its  action.   He  recorn- 
ids  its  use  in  the  early  stages  of  arterio-cap- 
n/  fibrosis  and  other  conditions  of  high 
?rial  tension. 

Ls  a  local  remedy  the  nitrate  is  similar  in 
action  to  potassium  chlorate,  but  it  is  prob- 
y  less  efficient,  and  certainly  has  been  largely 
laced  by  the  chlorate  in  the  treatment  of 
matitis,  angina,  and  local  inflammations.  In 
hma,  nitrous  fumigation  is  often  useful,  per- 
med by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  burning 
ch  paper,  prepared  by  dipping  blotting 
'er  m  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  and 
erwards  drying  it.  Such  paper  was  official 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  (See  Charta  Potassii  Ni- 
t's, p.  319.)  Vohl  has  examined  the  vapor 
ulting  from  the  burning  paper  thus  impreg- 
ed,  and  found  it  to  consist,  of  carbon  di- 
de  and  oxide,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  nitrogen, 
ifous  vapor,  and  potassium  carbonate  and 
iite,  and  he  ascribes  the  beneficial  results 
its  inhalation  to  the  ammonia  and  potassium 
rite.  (J .  p.  c.,  4e  ser.,  iii.  155,  1866.) 
ii  pharmacy,  potassium  nitrate  was  formerly 
ployed  to  form  crocus  of  antimony,  to  procure 
nc  acid,  and  sometimes  in  the  preparation 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  In  the  laboratory 
>s  used  to  make  black  and  white  flux,  as 
oxidizing  agent,  and  to  yield  oxygen  at  a 


red  heat.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aqua  fortis  (common  nitric  acid) 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and. 
is  yet  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  gun- 
powder. The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  18S5  used  it 
in  the  purification  of  bismuth. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Argenti  Nitras  Induratus,  Br.; 
Argenti  Nitras  Mitigatus,  U.  8.,  Br. 

POTASSII  PERMANGANAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  PERMANGANATE 

(pg-tas'si-I  per-man'ga-nas) 

KMn04  =  156.98 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Permanganate  [M11O3.OK], 
and  should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles, 
protected  from  light.  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate, when  in  concentrated  solution  or  in  the 
dry  condition,  should  not  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  organic  or  other  readily  oxidizable 
substances."  U.  S.  "  Potassium  Permanganate, 
K2Mn208,  may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction 
of  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  manganese  dioxide."  Br. 

Potassa?  Permanganas;  Kali  Hypermanganicum 
Crystallisatum  ;  Hypermanganas  Potassicus.  s. 
Kalicus  ;  Permanganate  of  Potash  ;  Permanganate  de 
Potasse,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Kalium  permanganicum,  P. 
G. ;  Kallumpermanganat.  Chamaeleon,  Uebermangan- 
saures  Kali,  O. ;  Permanganato  di  potassio,  It. ; 
Permanganato  potasieo,  8p. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1885  furnished 
a  detailed  process  for  this  salt,  as  follows: 

"  Take  of  Caustic  Potash  five  ounces  [avoir- 
dupois] ;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  in  fine 
powder,  four  ounces  [av.] ;  Chlorate  of  Potas- 
sium three  ounces  and  a  half  [av.] ;  Distilled 
Water  two  pints  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure] ; 
Carbonic  Acid  a  sufficiency.  Reduce  the  Chlo- 
rate of  Potassium  to  fine  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  the  Oxide  of  Manganese;  put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  porcelain  basin,  and  add  to  it  the 
Caustic  Potash,  previously  dissolved  in  four 
[fluid] ounces  of  the  Water.  Evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  stirring  diligently  to 
prevent  spurting.  Pulverize  the  residual  mass, 
place  the  powder  in  a  covered  crucible,  ex- 
posing it  to  a  dull  red  heat  for  an  hour,_  or 
until  it  has  assumed  a  semi-fused  condition. 
Let  it  cool,  pulverize  it,  and  boil  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water.  Let 
the  insoluble  matter  subside,  decant  the  fluid, 
boil  again  with  half  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]_  of 
the  Water,  again  decant,  saturate  the  united 
liquors  with  Carbonic  Acid,  and  evaporate 
until  a  pellicle  forms.  Set  aside  to  cool  and 
crystallize.  Drain  the  crystalline  mass,  boil 
it'  in  six  [fluid] ounces  of  the  Water,  and 
strain  through  a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which 
is  lightly  obstructed  by  a  little  asbestos.  Let 
the  fluid  cool  and  crystallize,  drain  the  crys- 
tals, and  diy  them  by  placing  them  under  a 
bell-jar  over  a  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid." 
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By  this  process  potassium  chlorate  yields 

oxygen  to  manganese  dioxide,  converting  it 
into  manganic  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
potassium  hydroxide  to  form  the  manganate, 
potassium  chloride  being  formed  at  the  same 
time;  the  reaction  being 
3MnOa  +  6KOH  +  KClOs  = 

3KaMn04  +  KC1  +  3rLtO 
When  this  solution  is  boiled,  the  potassium 
manganate  reacts  with  the  water  and  yields 
potassium  permanganate,  according  to  the  reac- 
tion 

3KaMn04  +  3H2O  = 

KaMnaOa  +  HaMnOa  +  4KOH 
the  hydrated  peroxide  separating  out.  Hence, 
when  exhausted  by  water,  the  solution  requires 
the  saturation  of  the  free  alkali  with  carbon 
dioxide,  as  stated  in  the  process  above.  At 
best,  the  product  is  small  and  uncertain  in 
amount.  A  cheaper  commercial  preparation,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  more  or  less  pure  of  sodium 
manganate  and  permanganate,  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
It  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  sodium  hydroxide 
obtained  from  1500  kilogrammes  of  soda  ash 
with  350  kilogrammes  of  finely  divided  man- 
ganese dioxide  in  a  flat  vessel,  and  heating  this 
mixture  for  forty-eight  hours  to  dull  redness. 
The  product  is  then  lixiviated  with  water,  and 
the  solution  either  boiled  down  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  strength  or  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Potassium  permanganate  has  also  been  made 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  manganate,  the  pro- 
ducts being  permanganate,  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  hydrogen.  A  still  more  interesting  result 
of  electrolysis  is  the  production  of  potassium 
permanganate  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  in  which  the  negative  electrode  is 
of  porous  copper  oxide  and  the  positive  elec- 
trode a  piece  of  manganese  or  ferro-manganese 
held  immersed  by  a  loop  of  platinum  wire.  A 
process  for  the  complete  conversion  of  man- 
ganate into  permanagate  has  been  patented  in 
Germany.  The  crude  manganate  obtained  in  the 
usual  way  by  melting  manganese  dioxide  and 
alkali  under  access  of  air,  is  exhausted  with 
water  and  a  current  of  ozonized  air  is  passed 
into  and  through  the  alkaline  solution.  The 
conversion  of  the  manganate  into  perman- 
ganate is  complete  and  rapid,  whereas  when 
ordinary  oxygen  is  thus  introduced  the  forma- 
tion is  slow  and  incomplete.  (Ph.  Ztq.,  1901, 
517.)  y' 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
slender,  monoclinic  prisms,  of  a  dark  purple 
color,  almost  opaque  by  transmitted  light,  and 
of  a  blue,  metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light, 
odorless,  and  having  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  but 
afterwards  disagreeable  and  astringent.  Per- 
manent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  about  15  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  (77°  p.),  and  in  3  parts  of 
boiling  water;  in  contact  with  alcohol  it  is 
decomposed.  When  heated,  the  salt  decrepi- 
tates, and  at  240°  C.  (464°  F.)  it  decomposes, 
yielding  oxygen,  potassium  manganate,  and 
manganese  dioxide.    The  aqueous  solution  of 


the  salt  is  of  a  deep  violet-red  color  when 
concentrated,  and  of  a  rose  color  when  much 
diluted,  and  the  rose  color  is  discharged  bj 
hydrogen  sulphide,  ferrous  sulphate,  oxalic  acid 
alcohol,   hydrogen   dioxide,   and  many  othei 
readily  oxidizable  substances,  especially  if  th< 
solution  be  first  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric 
acid.   An  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmu 
paper.   If  0.5  Gm.  of  Potassium  Permanganat 
be  boiled  with  20  Cc.  of  water  and  4  Cc.  0 
alcohol  until  it  is  completely  decomposed,  an< 
the  liquid  then  filtered,  the  clear,  colorless  fil 
trate  may  be  used  for  the  following  tests :  If  t 
5  Cc.  of  the  filtrate,  acidulated  with  nitric  acic 
barium  chloride  T.S.  be  added,  not  more  than 
very  slight  turbidity  should  be  produced  (lim: 
of  sulphate).    In  another  portion  of  5  Cc 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate  Ti 
should  produce  no  precipitate  or  cloudiness  (al 
sence  of  chloride).    If  to  another  portion  c 
5  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  1  drop  of  diphenylamir 
T.S.  be  added,  and  then  1  Cc.  of  sulphur 
acid  introduced,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  b 
neath,  no  blue  color  should  appear  at  tl 
line  of  contact  (absence  of  nitrate).    If  0 
Gm.  of  Potassium  Permanganate  be  dissolve 
in  about  100  Cc.  of  hot  distilled  water  to  whi< 
1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  has  previously  be< 
added,  the  solution  should  require  for  coi 
plete  decolorization  not  less  than  31.5  Cc.  »' ! 
tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S."  U.  8.   "  Da 
purple  slender  prismatic  iridescent  crysta 
with  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  soluble  in  ! 
parts  of  cold  water,  without  action  on  litmi : 
The  crystals  heated  to  redness  decrepita  • 
evolve  oxygen,  and  leave  a  black  residue  frci 
which  water  extracts  potassium  hydroxide,  t 
resulting  solution  affording  the  reactions  ch; 
acteristic  of  potassium.    It  should  yield 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  let 
arsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  maguesiu 
sodium,  ammonium,  carbonates,  chlorides, 
sulphates.    Each  gramme  dissolved  in  wat 
and  acidulated  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of 
luted  sulphuric  acid,  should  require  for  co> 
plete    decolorization    31.2    cubic  centimet: 
of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  62.58  gra 
mes  of  pure  crystallized  oxalic  acid  per  htr: 
Br. 

If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryne 
the  salt  has  the  form  of  an  intensely  bh 
powder.  If  suddenly  heated,  the  crystals 
tonate,  evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  a,}>" 
residue,  which  yields  potassium  hydroxide 
water,  recognized  by  its  alkaline  reaction,  a 
by  giving,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochlc 
acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  ct 
ride.  . 

Moderately  heated,  the  crystals  are  partis 
volatilized,  giving  out  violet  vapors  of  a  di 
greeable  metallic  odor.  (A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  -UJ 
p.  409.)  The  salt,  in  consequence  ot 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  age 
known.  It  causes  the  combustion  of  cert 
inflammable  bodies,  imparts  oxygen  to  ami 
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organic  substances,  and  in  chemistry  is 
aployed  to  bring  various  compounds  to  a 
ligher  degree  of  oxidation.    The  readiness  with 
Ihich  it  yields  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  is 
icient  to  account  for  its  oxidizing  power, 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  if  pure,  and  care- 
lly  secured  from  contact  with  organic  sub- 
lances,  or  other  decomposing  agents;  but  in 
lict,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal 
esence  of  organic  matter  in  the  air,  it  is 
Imerally  partially  decomposed,  and,  when  dis- 
(lved,  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  hydrated  man- 
aese  dioxide.    In  reference  to  the  metals, 
larcury  is  quickly  oxidized  at  the  expense  of 
[e  salt,  a  mixture  of  mercurous  oxide  and 
iganese  oxide  being  deposited  as  a  brown 
jiwder,  and  potassium  hydroxide  remaining 
solution.    Zinc  remains  unchanged  indefi- 
Itely  in  a  solution  of  the  permanganate,  silver 
j  little  affected,  and  copper  not  at  all,  even  at 
0°  C.  (212  F.).  (Giles,  J.  P.  C,  Mai,  1868, 
397.) 

[H.  B.  Condy  introduced  (  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
35,  p.  567)   a  permanganate  disinfectant, 
tich  contains  also  aluminum  sulphate,  which  is 
|d  to  increase  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the 
langanic  acid.    He  asserts  that  in  this 
Jinfectant  solution  all  the  available  oxygen 
the  permanganic  acid  is  utilized,  whereas 
[ly  60  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  utilized 
jth  the  simple  alkaline  permanganate. 
"Jses. — Potassium  permanganate    was  first 
raght  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  1857, 
Condy,  as  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  has 
lived  to  be  very  efficient  not  only  in  lessening 
[id  odors  from  organic  sources,  but  also 
I  destroying  the  sources  of  the  odor.    It  acts 
oxidizing,  but,  as  it  can  yield  up  only  the 
jfgen  within  it,  its  powers  are  limited.  Fur- 
Ir,  it  is  a  comparatively  expensive  substance, 
1  that  it  is  very  rarely  employed  when  any 
lisiderable  mass  of  material  is  to  be  affected, 
j  also  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  stain- 
the  skin,  clothes,  etc.;  but  the  stain  may 
I  removed  with  oxalic  acid.    It  is  frequently 
id  in  the  treatment  of  fetid  and  gangrenous 
lers,  hospital  gangrene,  abscesses,  carbuncles, 
|1  wounds  of  all  kinds,  of  fetid  discharges 
jm  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  ozcena,  otor- 
jsa,  gonorrhoea,   and   leucorrhoea,    and  of 
yitheritic  affections;  and  it  has  proved  ser- 
sable  even  in  cancerous  ulcers.    As  a  local 
lulant  it  has  also  been  used  in  chronic  and 
lolent  ulcers.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  applied 
[the  diseased  surface  in  solution  of  various 
pgths,  according  to  the  effect  desired.  In 
jeentrated  solution  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
jstic  and  therefore  requires  caution.  With  the 
^  to  its  caustic  action,  it  may  be  sprinkled  on 
,  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  pepper-box, 
lapplied  in  saturated  solution.    As  a  disin- 
tant  or  stimulant  lotion  it  may  be  of  various 
pngths,  from  one  to  twenty  grains  to  the 
jdounce  of  water.    In  preparing  any  solu- 
f  of  _  permanganate  for  use,  it  is  of  the 
jiost  importance  to  avoid  organic  matters. 


Internally,  the  medicine  has  been  used  in  diph- 
theria, scarlatina,  and  various  zymoses,  and  in 
dyscrasia,  but  is  probably  of  no  service.  It 
is  plain  that  any  moderate  amounts  of  the  per- 
manganate must  be  decomposed  by  the  organic 
matters  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and  stomach 
before  absorption.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of 
the  permanganate  in  atonic  amenorrhea,  first 
asserted  by  Sydney  Ringer,  has  been  corrob- 
orated by  Fordyce  Barker  and  other  clini- 
cians. It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.),  after 
meals,  unless  it  produce  too  much  gastric  un- 
easiness. Pills  made  with  an  exeipient  of  cacao 
butter  or  rosin  cerate,  or  compressed  tablets 
of  the  pure  salt,  may  be  employed. 

Potassium  permanganate  acts  as  an  oxidizant 
much  more  rapidly  upon  some  organic  sub- 
stances than  upon  others,  by  virtue  of  which 
fact  it  is  a  valuable  antidote,  notably  in  the 
treatment  of  morphine-poisoning  and  of  snake- 
poisoning.1  In  the  latter  condition  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  it  should  be  injected  freely 
and  immediately  into  the  part  which  has  been 
bitten.  (For  cases,  see  Med.  Rec,  1894.)  In 
morphine  poisoning  it  acts  only  upon  the  alka- 
loid in  the  stomach,  but  should  be  given  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
symptoms  in  order  to  destroy  any  morphine 
which  may  have  been  eliminated  from  the  blood 
into  the  stomach. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to 
0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Benzinum  Purificatum,  U.  8.; 
Liquor  Potassii  Permanganatis,  Br. 


1  Treatment  of  Snake-bites. — Potassium  perman- 
ganate as  an  antidote  to  snake  poisons  was  first  used 
by  Fayrer  in  1869,  and  shown  by  Blythe  in  1877  to 
be  a  complete  chemical  antidote  to  cobra  venom 
when  mixed  in  vitro,  his  results  being  confirmed  by 
Lauter  Brunton  and  Fayrer  in  1878.  The  two  last- 
named  experimenters,  together  with  Rogers,  of  the 
Indian  medical  service,  have  reported  on  a  method  or 
preventing  death  from  suake-bites,  capable  of  common 
and  easy  practical  application  and  described  a 
simple  instrument  which  was  designed  by  tayrer  to 
meet  this  requirement,  since  it  can  be  constantly  at 
hand  when  wanted  and  easy  of  application  by  un- 
skilled persons.  The  instrument  consists  simply  or 
a  small  lancet  about  %  inch  long  with  a  hollow 
wooden  handle,  in  which  crystals  of  permanganate 
are  contained.  The  way  In  which  it  is  proposed  to 
aDDlv  the  permanganate  is  that  any  one  bitten  by 
a  snake  should  at  once  tear  a  strip  fro™  8  turban 
shirt,  or  any  other  article  of  Nothing  and  tie  it  as 

?^Uart  tTfan^t  g£  the  X  M 
bite  so  w  to  convert  the  puncture   made   by  he 
snake"  tooth   into  a  small   wound     Into  this  the 
crvstals  of  permanganate,  moistened  wttn  sam a  ^ 
necessary?  a£  to  bl  rubbed  %lTt 
strument.  Dr.  Rogers  has  been  able  to  tea    tne ^ 
of  permanganate  applied  in  the  ™fnn|nlmea8ls  exper|- 
rabbits  and  cats.    Five  out  of  six. an  ma  iQbra 
mented  upon  survived  after  the  J°'' J  '  f"Pr  the  use 
poison,  and  a  similar  number  survived  after  tne 
of  Daboia  poison.    These  experiments  a  e  ^ 
tory,  Inasmuch  as  they  snow  tnat  iue  VPnom, 
manganate  is  not  confined .  to  one  class  or 
but  that  It  acts  equally _  we  with &        ™  mlmltes 
kinds  of  snakes;.    The  res  Uts  »J d  flg 

IsAfA  ^4$*£o< "" proiosea 

antidote.  (C.  D.,  June  18,  1904.  988.) 
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POTASSII  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

POTASSIUM  SULPHATE 

(po-tas'si-I  sul'phas) 

K2S04=  173.07 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Potassium  Sulphate  [S02(0K)2]." 
U.  S.  "Potassium  Sulphate,  K2SO4,  may  be 
obtained  by  purifying  the  crude  salt,  or  by  the 
interaction  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
chloride  or  certain  other  potassium  salts."  Br. 

Potassse  Sulphas ;  Sulfas  Potassicus,  s.  Kallcus. 
Tartarum  Vitriolatum,  Arcanum  Duplicatum,  Sal 
Duobus,  Sal  Polychrestum  Glaseri ;  Sulphate  of  Pot- 
ash, Vitriolated  Tartar;  Sulfate  de  Potasse,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Potasse  vitriolee,  Fr. ;  Kalium  Sulfurlcum,  P.  O. ; 
Kaliumsulfat.  Schwefelsaures  Kail,  O. ;  Solfato  dl  Po- 
tassio,  It.;  Sulfato  potasico,  Sp. 

Several  chemical  processes  give  rise  to  potas- 
sium sulphate  as  a  secondary  product.  Thus, 
it  is  produced  in  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid 
from  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  in  the  decomposition  of  magnesium 
sulphate  by  potassium  carbonate,  in  one  of  the 
processes  for  preparing  magnesium  carbonate; 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid;  in  the 
manufacture  of  potassium  dichromate;  and  in 
the  decomposition  of  potassium  tartrate  by  cal- 
cium sulphate.  When  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by 
calcining  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate, the  residue  consists  of  ferric  oxide  and 
potassium  sulphate,  the  latter  of  which,  being 
alone  soluble,  is  separated  by  means  of  water, 
and  crystallized  from  its  solution.  The  impure 
potassium  sulphate  with  sulphur,  forming  the 
residue  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and  nitre 
in  making  sulphuric  acid,  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  The  kainite  of  the  Stass- 
furt  salt  beds  is  a  native  double  potassium  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  combined  with  magnesium 
chloride,  and  the  schcenite,  a  double  potassium 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  with  6  molecules  of 
water.  To  obtain  potassium  sulphate,  the  for- 
mer mineral  is  exposed  to  the  air;  it  deli- 
quesces, and  as  soon  as  the  soluble  magnesium 
chloride  has  been  run  off,  the  remaining  salt  is 
partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  so  that 
on  cooling  the  difficultly  soluble  sulphate  sepa- 
rates out.  About  12,000  tons  of  the  potassium 
sulphate  so  obtained  are  annually  put  upon  the 
market  for  use  in  fertilizers.  The  production 
of  kainite  at  Stassfurt,  in  Germany,  amounted 
in  1903  to  1,557,243  tons,  valued  at  $5,445,750 ; 

641  950  1904  t0  1,905,893  tons'  valued  at  $6' 
According  to  the  directions  of  the  former  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  sulphate  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  is  brought  to 
the  neutral  state  by  saturation,  in  boiling  solu- 
tion, with  slaked  lime.  The  solution  is  then  fil- 
tered, to  separate  the  calcium  sulphate,  and 
potassium  carbonate  is  added  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  to  remove  lime  and  calcium  sul- 
phate.  It  is  again  filtered,  then  either  neutral- 


ized or  rendered  slightly  acid  with  diluted  sul 
phuric  acid,  and  finally,  having  been  evaporated 
to  a  pellicle,  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  crystallize.  The  manufacturer  of  tartaric 
acid  who  avails  himself  of  calcium  sulphate  to 
decompose  potassium  tartrate  forms  potassium 
sulphate  as  a  collateral  product.  For  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  latter  salt  may  be  economically 
crystallized  for  use,  see  A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  343. 

Properties. — As  officially  described,  it  is  in 
"  hard,  colorless,  transparent,  six-sided,  rhombic 
prisms  terminated  by  pyramids,  or  a  white  pow- 
der, odorless,  and  having  a  somewhat  bitter, 
saline  taste.   Permanent  in  the  air.   Soluble  in 
about  9  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and 
in  4  parts  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated,  the  crystals  decrepitate.   At  a 
bright  red  heat  they  fuse,  and  at  a  white  heal 
the  salt  suffers  partial  decomposition.  Th< 
aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper 
The  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  yield; 
a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  with  excess  0 
sodium  bitartrate  T.S-    An  aqueous  solution  0 
the  salt  (1  in  20)  yields  with  barium  chlorid 
T.S.  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  insoluble  ii 
hydrochloric  acid.    The  aqueous  solution  of  Po 
tassium  Sulphate  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulate^ 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  t 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Par 
III,  Test  No.  121).    Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueou 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  respon 
to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (se 
Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S.   "In  colorles 
hard  rhombic  prisms  terminated  by  six-side 
pyramids;  decrepitates  strongly  when  heatec 
soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  and  4  parts  of  boilm 
water;  insoluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  Tl 
salt  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  pota 
sium  and  of  sulphates.    Each  gramme  dissolve 
in  water  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  act 
gives,  with  solution  of  barium  chloride,  a  wni 
precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dne 
should  weigh  1.339  grammes.  It  should  not  yie 
any  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  t1 
lead,  copper,  arsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  zm 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  ammonium,  or  v 
trates,  and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  t 
tests  for  chlorides.    The  aqueous  solution  has  1 
action  on  litmus  (absence  of  acid  potassiu 
sulphate)."  Br.    It  consists  of  two  atoms  < 
potassium  combined  with  the  dyad  group,  »<- 
characteristic  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  plate-sulphate  of  potassa,  so  well  Q 
scribed  by  Penny  of  Glasgow,  is,  when  pffl 
the  double  potassium  and  sodium  sulphate,  m 
ing  the  formula  3K2SO4  +  Na2S()4.  It  is 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  being  cryst, 
lized  in  hard  thick  cakes,  or  slabs,  consisting 
successive  crops  of  crystals.  It  is  a  tectaK 
product  from  kelp,  and  may  be  formed  oy 
lowing  successive  quantities  of  concentiat 
kelp-lye  to  run  into  coolers,  there  to  erystaiif 
in  successive  layers,  the  mother  aqaor  Dei 
drawn  off  by  a  siphon  after  the  deposit otea 
layer.  (Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1855.)  For  he  mo 
of  preparing  and  using  Sal  Polychrestum. 
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tassii  Sulphas  cum  Sulphure,  or  Sulphate  of 
Potassa  with  Sulphur,  see  U.  S.  D.,  15th  ed., 
1187. 

Uses. — Potassium  sulphate  is  a  mild  purga- 
ive,  operating  usually  without  heat,  pain,  or 
ther  symptom  of  irritation.  In  small  doses, 
x£  from  twenty  grains  to  half  a  drachm  (1.3  to 
0  Gm.),  it  operates  as  an  aperient;  in  larger 
loses,  of  four  or  live  drachms  (15.5  to  19.4  Gm.), 
t  acts  slowly  as  a  purge.  On  the  continent 
f  Europe  it  is  frequently  given  as  an  aperient 
fter  delivery,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
ip  the  milk.  Potassium  sulphate  is  a  powerful 
rritant  in  excessive  doses,  and  capable  of  pro- 
lucing  fatal  poisoning;  an  ounce  and  a  half 
46.5  Gm.)  of  it  are  said  to  have  caused  death, 
t  is,  like  the  nitrate  and  the  chlorate,  more 
langerous  when  not  given  in  sufficiently  dilute 
olution.  (See  Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S.,  vii.  88.) 
Dose,  twenty  grains  to  four  drachms  (1.3  to 
5.5  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita, 
lr.;  Pulvia  Ipecacuanha;  Compositus,  Br. 

POTASSII  TARTRAS.  Br. 

POTASSIUM  TARTRATE 

(pQ-tas'si-I  tiir'tras) 

2C4H406.  HaO  =  467.16 

"Normal  Potassium  Tartrate  (CHOH>(CO 
»K)2,H20,  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  Acid 
otassium  Tartrate  with  potassium  carbonate." 


Tartras ;  Tartras  Potassious,  s.  Kalicus : 
artarus  Tartarisatus,  Tartarus  Solubilis  ;  Tartrate 
f  Potash ;  Soluble  Tartar :  Tartrate  de  Potasse 
eutre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tartre  soluble  Sel  vegetal.  Fr.  ; 
alium  Tartarieum,  P.  G. ;  Kallumtartrat,  G. ;  Tar- 
•ato  neutro  di  potassio.  It. ;  Tartrato  potasico  neu- 
ro,  Sp. 

This  salt  was  dropped  at  the  1S90  revision 
f  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  it  is  retained  in 
le  1898  revision  of  the  British  authority. 
In  the  U.  S.  1870  process1  the  excess  of 
cid  in  the  bitartrate  is  saturated  by  the  potas- 
iura  of  the  carbonate,  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
berated  with  effervescence,  and  the  neutral  po- 
issium  tartrate  is  formed.  On  account  of  the 
reater  solubility  of  the  carbonate  than  of  the 
itartrate,  the  former  is  first  dissolved,  and  the 
itter  added  to  the  solution  to  full  saturation. 

the  bitartrate  is  gradually  added,  the  mutual 
ition  of  the  salts  should  be  promoted  by  con- 
ant  stirring,  and  the  addition  continued  so  long 
?  effervescence  takes  place,  which  is  a  better 
tode  of  proceeding  than  to  add  any  specified 


f.  of  Carbonate  of  Potassium  sixteen  troy- 
flnS'  Bltartrate  of  Potassium  [cream  of  tartar]. 
L. n  Powder,  thirty-six  trot/ounces,  or  a  sufficient 
w nitty;  Boiling  Water  eight  pints.  Dissolve  the 
nil,  h  ?f  Potassium  in  the  Water;  then  grad- 
ntn  i?  •  Bltartrate  of  Potassium  to  the  solution 
n,,M  18  comPletely  saturated,  and  boil.  Filter  the 
yum  evaporate  it  until  a  pellicle  forms,  and  set  it 
ater  crystallize.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  mother- 
it»;'  iT  '  having  dried  the  crystals  on  bibulous 
per,  Keep  them  In  a  well-stoppered  bottle."    U.  8. 


quantity  of  the  acid  tartrate,  since,  from  its 
variable  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  pre- 
cisely the  proportions  applicable  to  all  cases. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  ex- 
actly neutral,  or  a  little  alkaline,  and  hence,  if 
inadvertently  too  much  bitartrate  has  been  used, 
the  proper  state  may  be  restored  by  adding  ,  a 
little  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  When  the  sat- 
uration has  been  completed,  the  solution  is  fil- 
tered, in  order  to  separate  calcium  tartrate, 
which  appears  in  white  flocks,  and  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  cream  of  tartar  as  an  impurity. 
The  evaporated  liquor  should  then  be  placed  in 
warm  earthenware  vessels,  to  insure  a  slow  re- 
frigeration, and  after  remaining  at  rest  for  sev- 
eral days  the  crystals  begin  to  form.  In  order 
that  the  crystallization  should  proceed  favorably, 
it  is  necessary,  according  to  Baume,  that  the  so- 
lution should  be  somewhat  alkaline.  Iron  ves- 
sels should  not  be  used  in  the  process,  as  that 
metal  is  apt  to  discolor  the  salt. 

Potassium  tartrate  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
process  for  preparing  tartaric  acid.  When  thus 
obtained,  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  bitartrate  is 
neutralized  by  means  of  calcium  carbonate. 
This  generates  an  insoluble  calcium  tartrate,  and 
leaves  the  neutral  tartrate  in  solution,  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  (See  Acidum  Tartarieum.) 

Properties. — Potassium  tartrate  was  officially 
described  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  as  in  "small, 
transparent  or  white,  monoelinic  crystals,  or  a 
white  powder,  somewhat  deliquescent,  odorless, 
having  a  saline,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  a  neu- 
tral reaction.  Soluble  in  0.7  part  of  water  at 
15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  in  0.5  part  of  boiling 
water;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heated,  the  salt  melts,  then  chars,  and  evolves 
inflammable  vapors  having  the  odor  of  burnt 
sugar.  On  moderate  ignition,  it  leaves  a  black- 
ened residue  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  strongly 
effervescing  with  acids.  A  concentrated,  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  yields  a  white,  crystal- 
line precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
With  test-solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields 
a  white  precipitate  which  becomes  black  on 
boiling."  For  medicinal  use  it  should  be  crys- 
tallized ;  but  as  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  commerce 
it  is  a  white  granular  powder,  obtained  by  evap- 
orating the  solution  to  dryness  while  it  is  con- 
stantly stirred.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  require 
four  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution.  It 
is  not  known  to  be  purposely  adulterated,  but, 
if  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  is 
liable  to  contain  an  excess  of  potassium  car- 
bonate or  bitartrate,  when  it  will  have  either  an 
alkaline  or  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  decomposed 
by  all  the  strong  acids,  and  by  many  acidulous 
salts,  which  cause  the  precipitation  of  minute 
crystals  of  potassium  bitartrate,  by  abstracting 
one  atom  of  alkali  from  the  salt.  Barium  chlo- 
ride or  lead  acetate  occasions  a  white  precipitate 
of  barium  or  lead  tartrate,  distinguishable  from 
the  sulphates  of  those  bases  by  being  wholly 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  "A  10  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  should  yield  no  precipitate  with 
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test-solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  (absence  of 
calcium).  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  salt,  until  the  precipitate 
first  formed  is  redissolved,  the  resulting  solution 
should  yield  no  precipitate  with  test-solution  of 
barium  chloride  (sulphate),  and,  at  most,  only 
a  cloudiness  with  test-solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(limit  of  chloride).  If  2.938  Gm.  of  Potassium 
Tartrate  are  ignited  till  gases  cease  to  be 
evolved,  the  alkaline  residue  should  require,  for 
complete  neutralization,  not  less  than  25  C.c.  of 
the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (corre- 
sponding to  100  per  cent,  of  pure  Potassium 
Tartrate)."  U.  S.  1880.  "In  small  colorless 
four-  or  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  of  water.  It  affords  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  potassium  and  of  tartrates. 
Each  gramme  of  the  dry  salt,  heated  to  redness 
till  gases  cease  to  be  evolved,  should  leave  an 
alkaline  residue,  which,  when  treated  with  water, 
filtered,  and  well  washed,  yields  a  clear  solution 
requiring  for  exact  neutralization  8.4  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  or  iron, 
and  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
for  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  chlorides,  or 
sulphates.  The  aqueous  solution  has  no  action 
on  litmus  (absence  of  acid  potassium  tartrate)." 
Br.  Potassium  tartrate  is  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  potassium  combined  with  the  dyad 
group  C4H4O6  characteristic  of  tartaric  acid. 

Uses — Potassium  tartrate  is  a  mild,  cooling 
purgative,  operating,  like  most  of  the  neutral 
salts,  without  much  pain,  and  producing  watery 
stools.  It  is  applicable  to  febrile  diseases, 
and  is  occasionally  combined  with  senna,  the 
griping  effects  of  which  it  has  a  tendency  to 
obviate. 

Dose,  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  (3.9  to  31 
Gm.). 

POTASSIUM. 

POTASSIUM 

(p<?-tas'sl-um) 

K  =  38.86 

/t.;°p"afeS';  KaIium>  Kalimetall,  (?.;  Potasalo, 

Potassium  is  a  metal  forming  the  radical 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  of  a  number  of 
compounds  used  in  medicine.  It  was  discovered 
in  1807  by  H.  Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  decom- 
posing fused  potassium  hydroxide  by  a  voltaic 
current.  It  was  afterwards  procured  in  larger 
quantity  by  Gay-Lussae  and  Thenard,  by  bring- 
ing the  fused  alkali  in  contact  with  white-hot 
iron,  which  attracted  the  oxygen  and  set  free  the 
metal.  The  process  of  Brunner,  as  modified  by 
Wonler,  consists  in  decomposing  potassium  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  charcoal.  The  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  charcoal  is  obtained  by  heating 
cream  of  tartar  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible, 
-tor  an  account  of  some  improvements  in  Brun- 
ner s  process  by  Mareska  and  Donny,  see  A.  J. 


P.,  xxv.  70.  Castner  has  also  prepared  it  by 
the  process  invented  by  him  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  sodium.    (See  Sodium.) 

Potassium  is  solid,  softer  and  more  ductile 
than  wax,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  of  a 
silver-white  color.    A  newly-cut  surface  is  bril- 
liant, but  the  metal  quickly  tarnishes  by  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  lead.    It  possesses  a  re 
markably  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  is 
capable  of  taking  that  element  from  almost 
every  other  substance.    On  account  of  this 
property  it  must  be  kept  in  liquids,  such  as 
naphtha,  which  are  devoid  of  oxygen.    On  the 
same  account,  when  exposed  with  a  freshly  cut 
surface  to  the  air,  it  becomes  luminous  through 
a  slow  combustion,  like  phosphorus,  in  the  dark. 
(Chem.  News,  Feb.  28,  1868,  p.  108.)    Its  sp. 
gr.  is  0.865,  melting  point  62.5°  C.  (144.5°  F.), 
atomic  weight  38.86,  and  symbol  K.  When 
thrown  upon  water  it  floats,  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  rose-colored  flame,  combining  with 
oxygen,  and  generating  potassium  hydroxide 
which  dissolves  in  the  water.    It  forms  numer 
ous  combinations,  uniting  with  most  of  the  non 
metallic   elements,   and   with  several  of  the! 
metals.    It  combines  in  three  proportions  with 
oxygen,  forming  a  suboxide  (K4O)  and  a  mon 
oxide  (K2O)  of  a  gray  color,  and  a  tetroxide 
(K2O4)  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.   It  alsc 
unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  official  com- 
pounds with  iodine,  bromine,  cyanogen,  anc 
ferrocyanogen,  under  the  names  of  potassium 
iodide,  bromide,  cyanide,  and  ferrocyanide.  It 
monoxide  is  a  strong  salifiable  base  existing  h 
nature  always  in  combination,  and  forming  wit! 
acids  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  salts, 

PRUNUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PRUNE 

( pru'num ) 

"  The  partly   dried  ripe  fruit  of  Prunu 
domestica  Linne  (Fam.  Rosacea)."  U.  S.  "  Tht. 
dried  ripe  fruits  of  Prunus  domestica,  Linn 
var.  Juliana,  DC."  Br. 

Prunes ;  Pruneau  nolr,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pflaume,  Zwe , 
sche,  (?. 

Prunus  domestica,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  995 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  p.  520,  1. 17.— The  cultivate 
prune  or  plum  tree  is  so  well  known  as  to  rende 
a  minute  description  unnecessary.  We  gn 
merely  the  specific  character.  "  Peduncles  sul 
solitary;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  convoJut* 
branches  not  spiny."  The  varieties  of  the  tr< 
produced  by  cultivation  are  very  numeroii 
Nearly  one  hundred  are  to  be  found  in  ti 
British  gardens.  Though  at  present  grown: 
wild  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  »  ttoug] 
to  have  been  brought  originally  from  Asia  Mini 
and  Syria.  It  is  the  dried  fruits  only  that  * 
official.  They  are  officially  described  as  ° 
long,  ellipsoidal,  more  or  less  compressed,^  | 
4  Cm.  long;  externally  brownish-black,  sn- 
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[led;  the  sarcocarp  sweet  and  acidulous;  puta- 
len  hard,  smooth  or  irregularly  ridged;  the 
aed,  shaped  like  that  of  the  almond  but  smaller, 
ud  of  a  bitter-almond  taste."  U.  S.  The  prunes 
rought  to  our  market  come  chiefly  from  the 
>uth  of  France,  the  best  from  Bordeaux.  They 
re  derived  from  the  variety  of  the  tree  named 
uliana  by  Linnaeus.  The  fresh  fruit,  called 
'rune  de  Saint- Julien  by  the  French,  is  of  an 
val  shape,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
3ep  violet  color.  It  is  prepared  by  drying  in 
le  sun,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  heat 
I  an  oven.  The  finest  prunes,  used  on  the 
ibles  in  France,  are  prepared  from  the  larger 
inds  of  plums,  such  as  the  Saint  Catharine, 
id  Heine  Claude  or  greengage.  An  inferior 
rt  is  brought  from  Geimany. 
Prunes  have  a  feeble  odor,  and  a  sweet 
ucilaginous  taste,  which  is  generally  also  some- 
hat  acid.  They  contain  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
alie  acid,  and  mucilaginous  matter.  The  fol- 
wing  is  given  as  the  average  of  nine  analy- 
s  of  dried  prunes.  Water  29.30  per  cent., 
trogenous  material  2.35  per  cent.,  fat  0.53  per 
nt.,  free  acid  2.72  per  cent.,  sugar  44.35  per 
nt.,  other  nitrogen-free  material  17.89  per 
nt.,  woody  fibre  (not  including  the  stone)  1.48 
sr  cent.,  ash  1.38  per  cent.  (Konig,  Nahrungs- 
ittel,  ii.  397,  1880.)     In  Hungary  a  kind 

brandy  (Zwetschenbranntwein),  containing 
tout  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  is  obtained  from 
em,  which  in  some  districts  is  largely  con- 
med.  Bonneberg,  a  German  chemist,  has  ex- 
acted from  prunes  crystallizable  sugar  equal 

that  of  the  cane. 

Uses — Prunes  are  laxative  and  nutritious, 
id,  stewed  with  water,  form  an  excellent  diet 
costiveness.  Imparting  their  laxative  prop- 
ty  to  boiling  water,  they  serve  as  a  pleasant 
id  useful  addition  to  purgative  decoctions. 
ieir  pulp  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  laxative 
nfections.  Too  largely  taken,  they  are  apt  to 
'casion  flatulence,  griping,  and  indigestion. 
Off.  Prep.— Confectio  Senna?,  U.  S.,  Br. 

PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

WILD  CHERRY 

(pru'mis  vlr-gln-j-a'na ) 

"The  bark  of  Prunus  serotina  Ehrhart 
prunus  virginiana  Miller)  (Fam.  Rosacece), 
inch  should  be  collected  in  autumn  and  care- 
%  dried  and  preserved."  U.  S.  "  The  bark 
■Prunus  serotina,  Ehrh.,  collected  in  autumn." 

niX.l-r?in,anas  c«"-tex.  Br.,  Virginian  Prune  Bark  ; 
tz.'  w°lsky-  or  Cabinet  Cherry  Wild  Black  Cherry ; 
n/«  Ade  Cerisler  de  Virginie,  Fr. ;  Wlldklrschen- 
"Qe,  Amenkanischer  Zierstrauch,  G. 

The  genus  Prunus  now  includes  the  plums, 
monds,  peaches,  apricots,  and  cherries,  and 
uprises  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  species. 
»ey  are  generally  distributed  in  the  temperate 


regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  about  forty  indige- 
nous species. 

Prunus  serotina,  Ehrhart;  Watson's  Biblio- 
graphical Index. — Cerasus  (not  Prunus)  sero- 
tina, Loiseleur.  Nouv.  Duhamel  (1812),  v.  3.; 
De  Candolle,  Prodrom.  ii.  540. — Cerasus  vir- 
giniana, Miehaux,  Fl.  Bor.-Am.,  i.  285. — The 
name  P.  virginiana  was  applied  by  Miller  {Diet., 
ed.  8,  No.  3),  and  not  Linnaeus,  to  P.  serotina, 
Ehr.  P.  virginiana,  L.,  commonly  called  wild 
cherry  or  choke  cherry,  is  distinguished  from 
P.  serotina,  Ehr.,  known  more  properly  as  wild 
black  cherry,  by  the  following  characteristics: 
P.  virginiana,  L.,  has  deciduous  calyx  lobes;  ob- 
long-obovate  pointed  endocarp  (or  stone) ;  leaves 
broadly  oval  to  oblong-obovate,  and  usually  ab- 
ruptly acuminate ;  inner  bark  with  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable odor.  P.  serotina,  Ehr.,  has  persistent 
calyx  lobes;  the  endocarp  (or  stone)  oblong- 
obovate,  usually  gradually  acuminate ;  leaves  ob- 
long or  lanceolate-oblong,  usually  gradually 
acuminate;  the  inner  bark  and  leaves  possess 
an  aromatic  odor.  The  British  name  for  the 
bark  is  misleading;  Virginian  Peach  Bark  or 
Virginian  Almond  Bark  would  have  been  no 
more  of  a  misnomer.  The  official  species  is, 
according  to  Miehaux,  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  forest.  Trees  were 
observed  by  that  botanist  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with 
trunks  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  undivided  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet.  But  as  usually  met  with  in 
the  Atlantic  States  the  tree  is  much  smaller.  In 
the  open  fields  it  is  less  elevated  than  in  forests, 
but  sends  out  more  numerous  branches,  which 
expand  into  an  elegant  oval  summit._  The  trunk 
is  regularly  shaped,  and  covered  with  a  rough 
blackish  bark,  which  detaches  itself  semicir- 
cularly  in  thick  narrow  plates.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  oval-oblong,  or  lanceolate-oblong,  acu- 
minate, unequally  serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides, 
of  a  beautiful  brilliant  green;  the  petioles  are 
furnished  with  one  or  more  reddish  conspicuous 
glands.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  occur 
in  long  erect  or  spreading  racemes.  They  ap- 
pear in  May,  and  are  followed  by  globular 
drupes,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  when  ripe 
of  a  shining  blackish-purple  color.  For  a  paper 
on  the  structure  of  species  of  Prunus,  by  E.  S. 
Bastin,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  211. 

This  tree  is  distributed  from  Nova  Scotia 
south  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Eastern 
Texas.  It  extends  alone:  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Western  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Pacific  regions 
of  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  once  common  through- 
out the  Appalachian  region.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia  it  affects  open  situations, 
growing  solitarily  in  the  fields  and  along  fences, 
and  seldom  aggregated  in  woods  or  groves.  It 
is  highly  valued  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  its 
wood,  which  is  compact,  fine-grained,  susceptible 
of  polish,  and  of  a  light  red  tint  which  deepens 
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■with  age.  The  leaves  have  been  found  by 
Procter  to  yield  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  on  distillation,  and  in  such  proportion 
that  a  water  distilled  from  them  might  with  pro- 
priety be  substituted  for  the  cherry-laurel  water. 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1858,  325.)  The  fruit  has  a 
sweetish,  astringent,  bitter  taste,  and  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  impart 
flavor  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  bark  is  obtained 
indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
though  that  of  the  roots  is  thought  to  be  most 
active.  The  revisers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  be- 
lieve with  J.  S.  Perot  that  the  bark  is  stronger 
when  collected  in  autumn  than  in  the  spring; 
from  a  portion  gathered  in  April  Perot  obtained 
0.0478  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from 
another  in  October  0.1436  per  cent.,  or  about 
three  times  as  much.  ( A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  111.)  The 
bark  should  be  preferred  recently  dried,  as  it 
deteriorates  by  keeping.  A.  B.  Stevens  (Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  226;  1896,  215),  after  testing 
many  specimens,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
bark  procured  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
tree  varied  in  the  yield  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
value  being  in  this  order;  1,  root;  2,  twigs;  3, 
trunk ;  the  bark  from  young  trees  yielding  more 
glucoside  than  that  from  old  trees.  Jos.  L. 
Lemberger  {A.  J.  P.,  1872,  303)  has  found  that 
the  bark  yields  the  darkest  infusion  in  April, 
October,  and  November,  and  the  lightest  in  Jan- 
uary and  August,  and  believes  that  he  has 
demonstrated  that  the  coloration  is  due  to  tannic 
acid.  According,  therefore,  to  this  investiga- 
tion, tannic  acid  is  most  abundant  in  the  bark 
in  October  and  November.  On  the  other  hand, 
Grace  E.  Cooley  (A.  J.  P.,  August,  1897)  con- 
cludes that  there  is  more  tannic  acid  in  the  bark 
during  the  active  growth  of  the  spring  than  in 
the  autumn.  She  further  states  that  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  the  bark  contains  its  max- 
imum percentage  of  starch;  so  that  if  the  bark, 
whether  powdered  or  whole,  contains  much 
starch  in  its  parenchymatous  cells,  it  has  been 
collected  after  the  time  of  leaf-fall  in  the  au- 
tumn or  before  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  in 
the  spring.  Occasionally  barks  find  their  way 
into  commerce  as  Prunus  Virginiana  which  yield 
no  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  moistened 
and  are  probably  obtained  from  other  than  the 
official  wild  cherry.  (See  Bastin,  A.  J.  P., 
1895,  and  Finnemore,  P.  J.,  72.) 

Properties.— Wild  cherry  bark  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  follows.  "Usually  in  transversely 
curved  pieces  from  3  to  7  Cm.  long,  0.5  to  4 
Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  pale  green  to  green- 
ish-brown, smooth,  with  numerous  lentieels; 
inner  surface  light  brown,  somewhat  reticu- 
lately  striate  or  fissured;  fracture  short,  gran- 
ular; having  a  bitter-almond-like  odor  when 
macerated  in  water;  taste  astringent,  aromatic, 
and  agreeably  bitter."  U.  S.  It  is  brittle  and 
pulverizable,  presenting  a  reddish  gray  frac- 
ture, and  affording  a  fawn-colored  powder, 
in  the  fresh  state,  or  when  treated  with  water, 
n  emits  an  odor  resembling  that  of  peach 
♦eaves.    Its  taste  is  agreeably  bitter  and  aro- 


matic, with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  bitter 
almond.    It  imparts  its  sensible  properties  to 
water,  either  cold  or  hot,  producing  a  clear 
reddish   infusion  closely  resembling  Madeira 
wine  in  appearance.   Its  peculiar  flavor  and  its 
medicinal  virtues  are  injured  by  boiling,  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  volatilization  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  depend,  partly  upon 
a  chemical  change  effected  by  the  heat.  Onj 
microscopical  examination  it  is  seen  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  brown  parenchymatous  tissue  con 
taining  numerous  crystals,  sometimes  aggre 
gated  into  tufts,  and  enclosing  numerous  group 
of  very  thick-walled  sclerenchymatous  cells  oi 
irregular   outline.     The   medullary  rays  am 
usually  distinct.    From  an  analysis  by  Stephei 
Procter,  it  appears  to  contain  starch,  resin,  tan 
nin,  gallic  acid,  fatty  matter,  lignin,  red  color 
ing  matter,  salts  of  calcium,  potassium,  ani 
iron.    He  obtained  also  a  volatile  oil,  asse 
ciated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  th 
same  portion  of  water  successively  from  seven 
different  portions  of  the  bark.    William  Proi 
ter  proved  that,  as  in  the  case  of  bitter  almond 
the  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  do  n< 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  bark,  but  are  tl 
result  of  the  reaction  of  water  with  amygdalii 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  one  of  its  consti 
uents.    In  order,  however,  that  this  ehani  I 
may  take  place,  the  agency  of  another  prii 
ciple,  probably  analogous  to  if  not  identic 
with  emulsin  or  the  synaptase  of  Robiquet, 
also  essential,  and,  as  this  principle  becom 
inoperative  at  the  boiling  temperature,  we  ei 
understand  how  decoction  may  interfere  wi 
the  virtue  of  the  bark.    (A.  J.  P.,  x.  197 
Phlorizin  has  not  been  found,  so  that  the  tor 
property  which  is  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  bark  must  reside  either  in  the  portion 
amygdalin  which  may  remain  undecompost 
in  the  pure  volatile  oil  resulting  from 
reaction  with  water,  or  in  some  yet  undiscover 
principle.    (Ibid.,  xxiv.  111.)    That  the  h 
of  these  inferences  is  the  correct  one  woi 
seem  to  be  proved  by  an  experiment  by  Pri 
ter,  who  found  the  bitterness  of  an  extract 
the  bark  to  remain  after  it  had  been  who 
deprived  of  amygdalin.    The  sedative  prop 
ties  of  the  bark  depend  upon  the  hydrocya 
acid  which  it  yields.    Stevens  and  Judy  (A. 
P.,  1895,  482  and  534)  found  that  the  th 
bark  contains  more  amygdalin  and  consequent 
yields  more  HCN  than  the  thin  bark, 
thick  bark  contains  amygdalin,  etc.,  4.12 
cent.,  and  HCN  from  0.32  to  0.35  per  cer, 
the  thin  bark,  amygdalin,  etc.,  .3.16  per  ce 
and  HCN  from  0.24  to  0.27  per  cent.  _ 

R.  Rother  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  286),  m  sear 
ing  for  the  fluorescent  principle  of  wild  die 
bark,  obtained  a  reddish  crystalline  substai, 
soluble  in  water,  chloroform,  ether,  and  alcoj 
the  solution  of  which  fluoresced  strongly 
addition  of  ammonia.    Rother  says  that  it  a 
not  agree  in  crystalline  form  with  manu' 
acid,  but  may  be  a  derivative  of  it. 
Power  and  Henry  Weimer,  on  the  othei 
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ate  that  the  bark  does  not  contain  crystalliz- 
amygdalin,  that  the  ferment  principle  is  not 
nulsin,  and  that  it  cannot  be  isolated  by  an 
logous  process.    The  bitter  principle,  which 
pears  to  be  the  fluorescent  substance,  has 
character  of  a  glucoside,  and  crystallizes 
colorless  needles.     (West.  Drug.,  1887,  p. 
) 

Uses. — Uniting  with  a  tonic  power  the  prop- 
of  calming  irritation  and  diminishing  ner- 
us  excitability,   this   bark   is  theoretically 
pted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  which 
bility  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  system  is 
ited  with  general  or  local  irritation;  and  when 
ry  largely  taken  it  diminishes  the  action  of  the 
art.   Thus,  Eberle  found  copious  draughts  of 
cold  infusion,  taken  several  times  a  day, 
continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  to  reduce 
pulse  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in 
minute.    But  in  the  doses  usually  pre- 
ibed,  the  remedy  is  too  feeble  to  exert  much 
fluence.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  much  em- 
yed  in  this  country,  in  the  hectic  fever  of 
fula  and  consumption.    The  dose  of  the 
fusion,  which  is  properly  directed  in  the 
armacopoeia  to  be  prepared  with  cold  water, 
two  or  three  fluidounces  (60  or  90  Cc.) ;  of 
fluidextract,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Ce.)  ;  and 
the  syrup,*  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc). 
Dose,  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Pruni  Virginianse, 
.;  Infusum  Pruni  Virginianae,  U.  S.J  Syrupus 
uni  Virginianee,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Pruni  Vir- 
lanse,  Br. 

PULVERES. 

POWDERS 

( pul've-res ) 

oudres,  Fr.;  Pulvern,  G. ;  Polveri,  It.;  Polvos,  Sp. 

The  form  of  powder  is  convenient  for  the  ex- 
uhon  of  substances  which  are  not  given  in 
T  large  doses,  are  not  very  disagreeable  to 
taste,  have  no  corrosive  property,  and  do 
deliquesce  rapidly  on  exposure.    As  the 
ect  of  pulverization  is  to  expose  a  more  ex- 
ided  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  care 
uld  be  taken  to  keep  substances  which  are 
ble  to  be  injured  by  such  exposure  in  closely- 
ppered  bottles.    In  many  instances  it  is  also 
portant  to  exclude  the  light,  which  exer- 
s  a  deleterious  influence   over  numerous 
dieines  when  minutely  divided.    This  may  be 
ie  by  coating  the  bottles  with  black  varnish, 
by  using  amber-colored  glass  bottles  which 
hide  the  injurious  rays  of  light. 

r^v!hl"','a  P/nni  Virginian*  B.  P.  C— Take  of  wlld- 
aiih,™ 1  ,  (  ,  om  Pr'"'us  serotina.  Ehrhart,  collected 
er  -v''  in  No-  20  Powder,  4  ounces;  distilled 
rs!  In  «   nuldounces.    Macerate    for  twenty-four 


tVS,  a  closed  vessel,  and  add  :  Rectified  spirit, 
ss  fl  ?ounces.  '  Macerate  for  seven  days  ;  then  ex- 
in't  id'  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make 
,nt-  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1888.  p.  285.) 


In  relation  to  substances  most  liable  to  injury 
from  these  causes,  the  best  plan  is  to  powder 
them  in  small  quantities  as  wanted  for  use.1 

Powders  may  be  divided  into  the  simple, 
consisting  of  a  single  substance,  and  the  com- 
pound, of  two  or  more  mixed  together.  The 
latter  only  are  embraced  under  the  present  head. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  compound  powders, 
the  ingredients,  if  of  different  degrees  of 
cohesion  or  solidity,  should  be  pulverized 
separately  and  then  mixed.  Deliquescent 
substances,  and  those  containing  fixed  oil  in 
large  proportion,  should  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  powders  intended  to  be  kept, — the 
former  because  they  render  the  preparation 
damp  and  liable  to  spoil,  the  latter  because  they 
are  apt  to  become  rancid  and  impart  an  un- 
pleasant odor  and  taste.  When  deliquescent 
substances  are  extemporaneously  prescribed, 
the  apothecary  should  enclose  them  before  de- 
livery in  waxed  paper  or  other  impervious 
covering;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
volatile  powders,  as  ammonium  carbonate  and 
camphor.  The  lighter  powders  may  in  general 
be  administered  in  water  or  other  thin  liquid; 
the  heavier,  such  as  those  of  metallic  substances, 
require  a  more  consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup, 
molasses,  honey,  or  one  of  the  confections. 
Resinous  powders,  if  given  in  water,  require 
the  intervention  of  mucilage  or  sugar.  For 
many  powders  the  cachet  de  pain  affords  the 
best  method  of  administration.2 

1  With  regard  to  keeping  powders  In  well-stoppered 
bottles,  it  is  asserted  by  Herouard,  a  French  pharma- 
cist that  this  plan,  instead  of  preserving  some 
powders,  tends  to  their  more  speedy  and  certain 
change.  Whatever  pains  may  be  taken  m  drying 
drugs  previously  to  powdering  them,  most  of  them 
during  the  process  attract  moisture,  so  as  to  put 
themselves  in  this  respect  in  equilibrium  with  the 
surrounding  air ;  and,  if  enclosed  m  this  state  in  air- 
tight vessels,  they  are  exposed  to  injurious  influence 
from  their  own  absorbed  water,  which,  vaporized  In 
hot  weather,  is  in  the  colder  seasons  condensed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  and  deteimines  a 
movement  of  fermentation,  and  even  cryptogamic 
Biwths  appear  in  some  instances.  The  best  method 
If  preservation,  the  author  thinks  Is  to  enclose  the 
powders  in  strong  paper  bags  of  a  blue  or  gray 
color,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  while  the  air  has 
exit  or  entrance  through  the  porous  walls  What- 
ever mav  be  our  theoretical  opinions  on  the  point, 
Herouard  asserts  the  fact,  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion? that  powders  keep  best  In  this  way  and  his 
statement  coincides  with  our  own  experience.  The 
nowders  mav  be  more  likely  to  cake  or  harden  Into 
a °«e*ate  masses;  but  this  disadvantage  is  easily 
f  f  -  , ted  by  a  new  Pu.verUat when  require, 

thoroughly  dried  It ter  pulverization,  before  being 
face  to  race  ineit  i  different    sizes  and 

agreeable  "aste!  cachets  afford  the  best  method  of 
administration. 
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In  the  act  of  powdering,  the  whole  substance 
in  the  mortar  should  not  be  beaten  until  com- 
pletely pulverized,  as  the  portion  already  pow- 
dered interferes  with  the  action  of  the  pestle 
upon  the  remainder,  while  the  finer  matter  is  apt 
to  be  dissipated,  so  that  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
and  of  material.  The  proper  plan  is  to  sift 
off  the  fine  powder  after  a  short  continuance 
of  the  process,  then  to  return  the  coarser  parts 
to  the  mortar,  and  to  repeat  several  times  this 
alternate  pulverization  and  sifting,  until  the 
process  is  completed.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  mix  thoroughly  the  several  portions  of  fine 
powder  thus  obtained. 

PULVIS  ACETANILIDI  COMPOSITUS. 

U.  S. 

COMPOUND  ACETANILIDE  POWDER 

(pul'vis  ac-e-ta.n-i-li'dl  CQm-p6s'i-tus) 

Poudre  d'Ae£taniIide  composed,  Fr.;  Zusammenge- 
Betztes  Antifebrlnpulver,  G. 

*  "Acetanilide,  seventy  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
av.,  205  grains] ;  Caffeine,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains] ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  twenty  grammes 
[or  309  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Keduce  the  in- 
gredients separately  to  a  fine  powder  and  mix 
them  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  compound  powder  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  in  order  to  afford  a  con- 
venient formula  for  administering  acetanilide. 

Uses. — This  formula  represents  the  essential 
composition  of  most  of  the  proprietary  head- 
ache powders,  and  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
migraine  and  neuralgia. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

PULVIS  AMYGDALAE  COMPOSITUS. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  ALMONDS 

(pul'vis  a-m^g'da-las  com-pos'j-tus) 

Confectio  Amygdala ;  Conserva  Amygdalarum ; 
confection  of  Almond ;  Conserve  d'Amandes,  Fr. : 
Mandeleonserve,  G. 

"  Sweet  Almonds,  8  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200 
grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  4  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Gum  Acacia,  in  pow- 
der, 1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes.  Steep 
the_  Almonds  in  water  until  their  skins  can 
easily  be  removed;  when  thus  blanched,  dry 
them  as  far  as  possible  with  a  cloth,  and  then 
thoroughly  by  exposure  in  a  warm  place  for 
twenty-four  hours;  rub  them  lightly  in  a  mortar 
to  a  smooth  consistence;  mix  the  Gum  Acacia 
and  the  Sugar;  add  this  mixture,  gradually,  to 
the  bruised  Almonds;  rub  the  whole  to  a  coarse 
powder."  Br. 

This  is  the  old  Almond  Confection  under  a 
new  name.  It  is  intended  to  afford  a  speedy 
method  of  preparing  the  almond  mixture,  which, 
when  made  immediately  from  the  almonds 


requires  much  time,  and  which  cannot  be  kept 
ready  made.  But  from  its  liability  to  be  in- 
jured by  keeping,  it  was  omitted  from  the  U.  S. 
Pharm.,  which  directs  the  emulsion  of  almond 
to  be  made  immediately  from  the  ingredients. 
Off.  Prep.— Mistura  Amygdala?,  Br. 

PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS.  Br. 

ANTIMONIAL  POWDER  [James's  Powder] 

(pul'vis  an-ti-mo-ni-a'lis ) 

Pulvls  Antlmonii  Compositus,  Pulvis  Jacobl ; 
Poudre  antlmoniale  de  James,  Fr. ;  Jamessches  Anti- 
monpulver,  G. 

"Antimonious  Oxide,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
25  grammes;  Calcium  Phosphate,  2  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  50  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890  as  a  substitute  for  the 
different  forms  of  antimonial  powder  formerly 
official  with  the  British  Colleges,  because  of 
its  revived  employment  at  that  time,  but  was 
not  admitted  to  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  The! 
U.  S.  P.  1890  and  the  British  preparations  are 
identical.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  he 
properly  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  a  notice  of  the  powder  as  formerly 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges;  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  was  so  similar  to  the  London  that  it 
does  not  require  special  consideration. 

Antimonial  Powder  of  the  London  College, 
"  Take  of  Tersulphate  of  Antimony,  powdered 
a  pound;  Horn  shavings  two  pounds.  Mix,  anc 
throw  them  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  vapor  ceases  to  rise.  Rub  tk 
residue  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible 
Then  apply  heat,  and  raise  it  gradually  to  red- 
ness, and  keep  it  so  for  two  hours.  Rub  the  re 
maining  powder  until  it  is  as  fine  as  possible.' 
Lond. 

This  preparation  consists  mainly  of  ealciun 
bone  phosphate,  or  calcined  bone,  mixed  wit! 
antimonous  acid,  and  is  intended  to  furnish 
a  substitute  for  the  celebrated  nostrum^ 
James,  an  English  physician  who  died  in  1776 
and  after  whom  the  original  preparation  was 
called  James's  powder.  Pearson  of  London 
found  the  genuine  powder,  on  analysis,  tt 
consist  of  calcium  phosphate  and  oxidized  anti- 
mony, and,  guided  by  his  results,  devised  th< 
formula  adopted  by  the  London  College.  B: 
burning  the  materials  directed  by  the  College 
the  sulphur  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sal 
phurous  acid,  and  the  antimony  oxidized,  warn 
the  horn,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  bone,  ha, 
its  animal  matter  converted  into  charcoal.  t>3 
the  subsequent  calcination  the  charcoal  is  dis 
sipated,  leaving  only  the  calcium  phosphate  oi 
the  horn  mixed  with  the  antimony  oxide.  | 

The  antimonial  powder  made  by  this  formula 
is  a  tasteless,  inodorous,  gritty  powder,  ot_ 
dull  white  color.    As  often  prepared,  it  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  usually  a  small  portion 
consisting  of   antimonite   and   acid  pflH™ 
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osphate,  dissolves  in  boiling  distilled  water. 

composition  varies  exceedingly,  a  circum- 
nce  which  forms  a  strong  objection  to  it  as 
nedicine.  When  entirely  insoluble  in  boiling 
fter,  it  probably  contains  nothing  but  anti- 
nous  acid  and  calcium  phosphate,  for  when 

soluble  constituents  are  absent  the  trioxide 
absent  also. 

[The  only  essential  difference  between  the 
eial  and  the  Dublin  powder  is  that  the 
redients  of  the  former  are  taken  already 
pared  and  mixed  in  fixed  proportion,  while 
ie  of  the  latter  result  simultaneously  from 
operation.   The  official  powder  is,  of  course, 
ih  more  easily  prepared,  and  less  liable  to 
•flertainty  from  any  error  in  the  process.1 
ses. — This   preparation   is   stated   to  be 
rative,  diaphoretic,  purgative,  or  emetic,  ac- 
ng  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given.  Until 
in  a  few  years  it  was  often  prescribed  in 
le  diseases,  with  a  view  to  its  diaphoretic 
ct.   According  to  A.   T.   Thomson,   it  is 
antageously  given  in  acute  rheumatism,  con- 
ed with  camphor,  calomel,  and  opium,  and 
calomel  and  guaiae  in  several  cutaneous 
ctions.    The  estimation  in  which  this  prep- 
ion  is  held  varies  greatly;  but  it  is  gener- 
admitted  that,  as  formerly  prepared,  it  was 
uncertain  in  the  percentage  of  antimony 
Jxide,  and  consequently  in  its  activity ;  it  was 
t|  uncertainty  that  led  to  its  omission  from  the 
l|3.  Pharm.  of  1830. 

he  antimonial  powder  at  present  official 
i:|iempt  from  the  objection  of  irregularity  of 
•Iposition.  Nevertheless,  as  it  depends  for 
ilpeater  or  less  energy  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
Je  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  an  acid  which 
fl»  form  a  salt  with  the  antimonial  oxide,  it 
ciiot  always  be  relied  on  for  a  definite  effect, 
g  sometimes  mild,  and  sometimes  more 
a|/e  than  might  be  desirable. 

ose,  as  a  diaphoretic,  from  three  to  eight 
g|ns  (0.2  to  0.5  Gm.)  every  third  or  fourth 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.    In  larger 


d|s  it  is  purgative  and  emetic.  Jonathan 
Ofcrne  has  found  the  trioxide,  given  sepa- 
nIy  in  three  grain  (0.2  Gm.)  doses,  evening 
af  night,  to  cause  in  some  cases  nausea  and 
vliting,  in  others  mild  purgation.  (P.  J., 
*  p.  331.) 

JLVIS  AROMATICUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

AROMATIC  POWDER 

(pfil'vis  ar-o-mat'i-cus ) 

dolt '6  9,nnamortil  Composltus,  Br.  ;  Compound  Pow- 
ml  T^lnnam°n :  Poudre  des  Epices,  P.  des  Aro- 
gV,  Poudre  aromatique,  Fr. ;  Aromatisehes  Pulver, 
^'Irzpulver,  G. 

t  Saigon  Cinnamon,  in  No.  60  powder, 

grammes    [or   1   ounce    av.,  103 

0f|I,cllael    Donovan    believes    that    none    of  the 
W\  formulas   fairly    represent    James's  powder, 
nrl1Ves  an  elaDOrate  history  of  this  celebrated  pro- 
'"\Tj  ^t^Mw'  an<l  a  method  for  its  preparation, 


grains] ;  Ginger,  in  No.  60  powder,  thirty-five 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  103  grains]  ;  Carda- 
mom, deprived  of  pericarps  and  crushed,  fifteen 
grammes  [or  231  grains]  ;  Myristica,  in  No. 
20  powder,  fifteen  grammes  [or  231  grains],  to 
make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains].  Triturate  the  Cardamom  and  My- 
ristica with  a  portion  of  the  Saigon  Cinnamon, 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  Saigon  Cinnamon  and 
the  Ginger,  and  rub  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

"  Cinnamon  Bark,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  25  grammes;  Cardamom  Seeds,  in 
powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Gin- 
ger, in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes. 
Mix."  Br. 

The  Aromatic  Powder  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.)  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  for- 
merly official.  The  British  and  American  pow- 
ders now  closely  resemble  each  other.  The 
present  British  formula  differs  from  that  of 
1864  in  the  substitution  of  ginger  for  nutmeg, 
cloves,  and  saffron,  and  especially  in  the  absence 
of  sugar,  which  in  the  latter  constituted  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  having  probably  been  added 
in  order  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water 
to  the  powder,  a  confection  might  be  quickly 
made,  thus  enabling  the  dispensing  of  a  fresh 
preparation.  It  is  obvious  that  this  end  may  be 
as  effectually  attained  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
syrup  to  the  present  powder.1  The  cardamom 
seeds  should  always  be  deprived  of  their 
pericarps  before  being  weighed,  and  the  pow- 
der, when  prepared,  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  The  aromatic  powder  is 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  the  U.  S.  prep- 
aration may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.),  in  cases  of 
enfeebled  digestion  with  flatulence;  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  corrigent  and  adjuvant  of 
other  medicines.  A  mixture  of  aromatic  pow- 
ders in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  is  much  used 
as  a  mild  rubefacient,  especially  in  nausea  and 
vomiting,  being  applied  over  the  epigastrium. 
Such  mixtures  are  commonly  called  spice  plas- 
ters. The  following  is  a  good  formula.  Take 
of  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  black  pepper, 
each,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  tincture  of  ginger 
half  a  fluidounce;  honey  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  powders,  and  then  add  the  tincture 
and  honey,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  cataplasm ;  or 
the  mixed  powder  may  be  distributed  in  a  thin 
flannel  bag,  quilted  in  position,  and  the  whole 
wet  with  bathing  whisky  when  applied  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.). 


i  Aromatic  Suoar.—Wm.  L.  Turner  proposed  a 
mode  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the  a/omaUc  pow- 
der in  certain  cases  where  the  use  of  the  powder 
itself  would  be  inconvenient.  He  prepared  an  aro- 
matic suKar  bv  submitting  eight  ounces  of  the  freshly 
nreparld  powder  to  percolation  with  stronger  alcohol 
£o  exhaustion,  pouring  the  percolate  over  eight 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  evaporating  at  a  low  heat.  The 
sugar  thus  prepared  may  be  added  to  matures  solu- 
tions etc.,  requiring  aromatic  addition.  (A.  J.  P., 
1869,  p.  118.) 
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Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus. 


— Effervescens  Covi-positus. 


PART  i. 


Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Aromaticum,  U. 
8.  J  Pilulse  Aloes  et  Ferri,  U.  S.  (Br.);  Pilulae 
Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  U.  8.;  Pilula  Cambogiae  Com- 
posita,  Br. 

PULVIS  CATECHU  COMPOSITUS.  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  CATECHU 

(pul'vis  ca.t'e-ehu  com-pos'i-tus) 

Poudre  de  Cashcuttle  composed,  Fr. ;  Zusammenge- 
setztes  Kateehupulver,  Gf. 

"Catechu,  hi  powder,  4  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  100  grammes;  Kino,  in  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Krameria  Root,  in 
powder,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Cin- 
namon Bark,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25 
grammes;  Nutmeg,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.) 
or  25  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  agreeable  preparation  is 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 

PULVIS  CRET/E  AROMATICUS.  Br. 

AROMATIC  POWDER  OF  CHALK 

(pul'vis  cre'tas  ar-o-mat'j-cus ) 

Confectlo  Aromatica,  Lond. ;  Poudre  de  Crale  aro- 
matlque,  Fr.;  Gewiirztes  Kreldepulver,  <?. 

"  Cinnamon  Bark,  in  powder,  4  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  80  grammes;  Nutmeg,  in  powder,  3 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  60  grammes;  Cloves,  in  pow- 
der, li  ounces  (Imp.)  or  30  grammes;  Car- 
damom Seeds,  in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20 
grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  25  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  500  grammes;  Prepared  Chalk,  11 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  220  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

This  is  the  former  "Aromatic  Powder "  of 
the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  addition  of 
chalk  and  elision  of  saffron.  It  is  a  warm 
stimulant  and  astringent,  as  well  as  antacid,  and 
is  well  calculated  for  diarrhoea  connected  with 
acidity  and  without  inflammation.  In  such  a 
combination,  however,  the  due  proportion  and 
even  the  choice  of  the  ingredients  vary  so  much 
with  the  symptoms  that  they  might  well  be  left 
to  extemporaneous  prescription. 

Dose,  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9 
Gm.),  in  mucilage  or  sweetened  water,  fre- 
quently repeated. 

Off.  Prep.— Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus  cum 
Opio,  Br. 

PULVIS  CRETAE  AROMATICUS  CUM 
OPIO.  Br. 

AROMATIC  POWDER  OF  CHALK  WITH  OPIUM 

(pul'vis  ere' toe  ar-o-mat'j-cus  ciim  6'pl-o) 

OpTum<3rGde  Cra'e  0pIac6e'  Fr-;  Kreldepulver  mit 

"Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk,  9f  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  39  grammes;  Opium,  in  powder, 
4  ounce  (ImP-)  or  1  gramme.  Mix.  This 
Powder  contains  2J  per  tent,  of  Opium."  Br. 


The  addition  of  the  opium  greatly  increases 
the  efficacy  of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk 
in  diarrhoea,  and  its  equal  diffusion  through 
the  powder  presents  this  advantage,  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  given  in  minute  doses 
applicable  to  infantile  cases.  Forty  grains  of' 
the  powder  contain  a  grain  of  opium.  In  the 
diarrhoea  of  adults  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to 
1.3  Gm.)  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated' 
several  times  a  day,  or  after  each  evacuation. 

PULVIS  CRET/E  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S. 

COMPOUND  CHALK  POWDER 

(pul'vis  cre'tae  coni-pos'j-tus) 

Poudre  de  Craie  composee,  Fr.;  Kreldepulver  ml 
Gumml,  U. 

*  "  Prepared  Chalk,  thirty  grammes  [or 
ounce  av.,  25  grains] ;  Acacia,  in  fine  powdei 
twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains] ;  Sugar,  i. 
fine  powder,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  33 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  231  grains].   Mix  intimately."  U.  a 

This  official  powder  was  introduced  into  th 
U.  S.  P.  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  having  o 
hand,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  dry  powdei 
necessary  to  make  chalk  mixture.  (See  Mistur 
Cretae.) 

This  powder  will  be  found,  however,  a  ver 
convenient  basis  for  administering  chalk  i 
powder,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  direct  the  add 
tion  of  morphine,  kino,  pepsin,  bismuth  sul 
nitrate,  or  any  other  suitable  agent. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  drachms  (2.0  to  7.7  Gm. 

Off.  Prep.— Mistura  Cretae,  U.  8. 

PULVIS  EFFERVESCENS  COM- 
POSITUS. U.  S.  (Br.) 

COMPOUND  EFFERVESCING  POWDER  [Seldlltz 
Powder] 

(pul'vis  ef-fer-ves'cens  com-pos'i-tus) 

Pulvis  Sodas  Tartarats  Effervescens,  Br. ;  Effervi 

cent  Tartarated  Soda  Powder  ;  Pulveres  Effervescent 
Aperientes,  U.  S.  1870;  Seldlltz  Powders;  Poud 
Gazogene  laxative,  Fr.  Cod.;  Poudre  gazifere  purg 
tive,  Poudre  de  Sedlitz,  Fr.;  Pulvis  aeropnor 
laxans,  P.  Q-. ;  Pulvis  aerophorus  Seidlitzens 
Abfiihrendes  Brausepulver,  Seidlitzpulver,  U.,  roi 
gasifero  laxaute,  Sp. 

*"Sodium  Bicarbonate,  dried  and  in  fi: 
powder,  thirty-one  grammes  [or  1  ounce  a 
41  grains] ;  Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrai 
dried  and  in  fine  powder,  ninety-three  gramm 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  123  grains] ;  Tartaric  Aci 
dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twenty-seven  rai 
mes  [or  417  grains].  Mix  the  Sodium  isiw 
bonate  intimately  with  the  Potassium  aj 
Sodium  Tartrate,  divide  the  mixture  into  twet 
equal  parts,  and  wrap  each  part  in  a  separa 
blue  paper.  Then  divide  the  Tartaric  Ac 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  wrap  each  pa| 
in  a  separate  white  paper.  Keep  the  powae 
in  well-closed  containers,  in  a  dry  place.     ■  k 

"  Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate,  in  dry  poww 
120  grains  or  7.77  grammes;  Sodium  ova 
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e,  in  dry  powder,  40  grains  or  2.59  gram- 
Mix.    Wrap  in  blue  paper.  Tartaric 
in  dry  powder,  38  grains  or  2.46  grammes, 
i  in  white  paper.    Dose,  for  a  draught. — ■ 
alkaline  powder  (in  blue  paper)  dissolved 
early  half  a  pint  of  cold  or  warm  water, 
the  acid  powder  (in  white  paper)  then 
'  Br. 

British  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name 
Pulvis  Sodce  Tartaratce  Effervescens,  intro- 
in  the  1885  revision  those  well  known 
wders,  which  are  universally  called  Seid- 
powders.    Though  named  from  the  saline 
gs  of  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  Seidlitz  pow- 
do  not  correspond  in  composition  with 
famous  waters.    Of  each  pair  of  powders, 
much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  contains 
thirty-five  grains  (2.25  Gm.)  of  tartaric 
the  other  about  forty  grains  (2.59  Gm.) 
sodium  bicarbonate  mixed  with  about  two 
ickms  (7.7  Gm.)  of  Rochelle  salt.  The  acid 
der  is  usually  put  into  a  white  paper, 
alkaline  into  a  blue  paper,  which  latter 
mid  not  be  colored  by  aniline;  a  number 
them  are  enclosed  in  a  paper  or  tin  box. 

should  not  be  kept  in  a  damp  place,  as 
tartaric  acid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by 
moisture    and    absorbed    into    the  sub- 
ace  of  the  paper,  thus  altering  the  due 
portion   of    the    ingredients.     We  have 
rwn  the   whole   of   the    contents   of  the 
paper  thus  to  disappear  in  the  course 
two  or  three  years.    The  Rochelle  salt  is 
ingredient  upon  which  the  aperient  prop- 
mainly  depends.    In  their  administration, 
powder  is  dissolved  separately,  the  smaller 
fluidounce  or  more  of  water,  the  larger 
twice  or  three  times  the  quantity,  and  the 
solutions  are  mixed  gradually.    A  reaction 
place  between  the  tartaric  acid  and  the 
urn  bicarbonate,  by  which  sodium  tartrate 
roduced,  adding  somewhat  to  the  laxative 
erty  of  the  draught,  and  carbon  dioxide 
pes,  causing  a  brisk   effervescence.  The 
is  in  slight  excess,  and  thus  causes  an 
eable    acidity    in    the    solution.  These 
ders  are  refrigerant   and   aperient,  and 
rally  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in 
equence  of  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated. 

are  especially  adapted  to  febrile  cases  with 
mewhat  irritable  stomach.  One  pair  of  them 
generally  operate  slightly,  but,  if  required, 
may  be  given  at  once,  or  the  dose  may  be 
ated  every  three  or  four  hours  until  the 
ed  effect  is  produced.    The  flavor  may 
times  be  advantageously  improved  by  add- 
yrup  of  ginger,  orange  peel,  or  lemon  to 
of  the  solutions  before  admixture,  and 
persons  prefer  to  dissolve  the  salts  in 
cold  water,  the  saline  taste  being  thereby 
ly  diminished.    A  lowering  of  "the  tem- 
ure  always  takes  place,  due  to  the  solu- 
of  the  salts.1 

'se,  one  set  of  two  powders. 

vcres  Effervescentes.  U.  S.  1870.  Effervescing 
rs.    Soda  Powders.    Pulvis  Aerophorus  Angli- 
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PULVIS  ELATERINI  COMPOSITUS. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  ELATERIN 

(pul'vis  e-lat-^-rl'nl  com-pos'j-tus) 


"  Elaterin,  5  grains  or  1  gramme ;  Milk  Sugar, 
195  grains  or  39  grammes.  Triturate  in  a  mor- 
tar until  a  fine  powder  is  produced."  Br. 

This  official  powder  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  identical  with  the  trituration  of  elaterin 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  except  that 
it  is  of  but  one-fourth  its  strength. 

The  dose  is  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
as  from  one  to  four  grains  (0.065  to  0.26  Gm.). 

PULVIS  QLYCYRRHIZ/E  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDERJOF  GLYCYRRI1IZA  [Compound 
Licorice  Powder] 

(pul'vis  glyc-yr-rhi'zae  com-pos'i-tus ) 

Poudre  de  Reglisse  composite,  Poudre  nectorale, 
Fr. ;  Pulvis  Liquiritiae  Compositus,  P.  O. ;  Brustpul- 
ver,  Pulvis  Pectoralis  Kurellse,  G. 

*  "  Senna,  in  No.  80  powder,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  153  grains]  ; 
Glycyrrhiza,  in  No.  80  powder,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  grammes  [or  8  ounces  av.,  142 
grains]  ;  Washed  Sulphur,  eighty  grammes  [or 
2  ounces  av.,  360  grains]  ;  Oil  of  Fennel,  four 
grammes  [or  62  grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder, 
five  hundred  grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279 
grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Mix  the  Oil  of  Fennel 
thoroughly  with  about  one-half  of  the  Sugar, 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar  and  the 
other  ingredients,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Finally, 
pass  the  powder  through  a  No.  80  sieve,  pul- 
verize the  residue  if  any  should  be  left'  on  the 
sieve,  add  to  the  sifted  powder,,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly.   Keep  it  in  well-closed  vessels."  U.  S. 

"  Senna,  in  fine  powder,  2  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  50  grammes;  Liquorice  Root,  in  fine  powder, 
2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Fennel  Fruit, 
in  fine  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes; 


cus,  P.  O. :  Poudre  gazeuse,  P.  aSrophore,  P.  de  Seltz, 
Fr.;  Brausepulver,  G. — "Take  of  Bicarbonate  of 
Sodium,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grains;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred 
grains.  Divide  each  of  the  powders  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  keep  the  parts,  severally,  of  the  Bicar- 
bonate and  of  the  Acid  in  separate  papers  of  different 
colors."  U.  S.  1870.  Soda  Powders  consist,  sev- 
erally, of  twenty-five  grains  (1.565  Gm. )  of  the 
acid  in  one  paper,  and  thirty  (1.95  Gm.)  of  the 
bicarbonate  in  the  other.  They  are  administered  m 
solution.  An  acid  and  an  alkaline  powder  may  be  dis- 
solved in  separate  portions  of  water  and  then  mixed  ; 
or  they  may  be  thrown  together,  or  successively, 
into  the  same  portion  of  water.  The  whole  draught 
should  be  half  a  pint  or  somewhat  less.  It  may 
be  rendered  more  agreeable  by  adding  two  or  three 
fluidrachms  (7.5  to  11.25  Cc.)  of  syrup  of  ginger  or 
orange  peel  to  the  water,  before  dissolving  the  pow- 
ders The  rationale  is  simple.  The  tartaric  acid 
seizes  the  alkali  of  the  bicarbonate,  forming  a  sodium 
tartrate,  while  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes  with 
effervescence.  The  effervescing  powders  are  refriger- 
ant and  slightlv  laxative,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
and  refreshing  drink,  suitable  to  febrile  complaints, 
and  generally  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
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Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii. — Jalapw  Compositus. 
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Sublimed  Sulphur,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  gram- 
mes; Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  6  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  150  grammes.  Mix."  Br. 

This  official  preparation,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  1885 
revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  prepa- 
ration was  made  nearly  to  correspond,  being 
slightly  deficient  in  senna.  The  U.  S.  P.  1890 
replaced  the  powdered  fennel  with  oil  of  fen- 
nel, increasing  the  proportion  of  powdered 
licorice  correspondingly, — which  is  an  improve- 
ment, as  powdered  fennel  is  variable  in  quality ; 
great  care  should  be  used,  however,  to  employ 
only  fresh  oil  of  fennel.  The  object  of  the  oil 
of  fennel  is  patent,  but  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  washed  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  8  per  cent,  must  be  purely 
imaginary.  In  our  opinion,  an  improvement 
would  be  the  substitution  of  two  grammes  each 
of  powdered  cinnamon  and  cloves  for  four 
grammes  of  the  sugar,  to  correct  the  griping 
effect  which  is  frequently  produced. 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.), 
used  as  an  agreeable  laxative. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHAS  ET  OPII. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

POWDER  OF  IPECAC  AND  OPIUM  [Compound  Powder 
of  Ipecac,  Dover's  Powder] 

(pul'vis  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hse  et  o'pi-i) 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha:  Compositus,  Br.,  U  S  1870* 
Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  ;  Poudre  d'lpecac- 
uanha  Opiacee,  Fr.  Cod.;  Poudre  de  Dover,  Fr. ; 
Iulvis  Ipecacuanhse  Opiatus,  P.  G.;  Doversches  Pul- 
ver,  G. ;  Polvere  di  oppio  e  di  ipecacuana,  Polvere  del 
Dower,  Polvo  de  ipecacuana  opiado,   Polvo  de 

Dower,  Sp. 

*  "  Ipecac,  in  No.  00  powder,  ten  grammes 
[or  154  grains]  ;  Powdered  Opium,  ten  gram- 
mes [or  154  grains] ;  Sugar  of  Milk,  in  No.  30 
powder,  eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  them  to- 
gether thoroughly  and  reduce  to  a  very  fine 
powder."  V.  S. 

"  Ipecacuanha  Root,  in  powder,  \  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  10  grammes;  Opium,  in  powder,  £ 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  10  grammes;  Potassium  Sul- 
phate, in  powder,  4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  80  gram- 
mes. Mix."  Br.  This  powder  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  powdered  Opium. 

The  substitution  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk 
for  potassium  sulphate  in  crystals  as  formerly 
used  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  this  well- 
known  powder,  except  in  making  it  more  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  The  U.  S.  process  should 
have  directed  the  powder  to  be  sifted,  in  order 
to  secure  a  thorough  blending  of  the  ingredients; 
the  sitting  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  by 
tne  operator.  The  potassium  sulphate  or  the 
crystalline  sugar  of  milk  serves  to  promote  that 
minute  division  and  consequent  thorough  inter- 
mixture of  the_  opium  and  ipecacuanha  upon 
wnicn  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  compound  de- 


pend, the  potassium  sulphate  being  preferabL 
on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  its  par 
tides.  They  also  serve  to  dilute  the  active  in 
gradients,  and  thus  allow  of  their  division  int 
minute  doses  adapted  to  the  complaints  of  ehi 
dren.  This  composition,  though  called  Dover 
Powder,  does  not  precisely  correspond  with  tha 
originally  recommended  by  Dover,  which  wd 
prepared  as  follows :  Four  ounces  of  potassiu; 
nitrate  and  the  same  quantity  of  potassium  sul 
phate  were  mixed  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  arl 
afterwards  very  finely  powdered;  one  ounce  <* 
opium,  sliced,  was  then  added,  and  ground  | 
powder  with  the  saline  mixture ;  lastly,  an  ouii 
of  ipecac  and  an  ounce  of  licorice  root,  j 
powder,  were  mixed  with  the  other  ingredien  ^ 
This  process  was  adopted  in  a  former  Fren 
Codex,  and  has  been  retained  with  little  chan' 
in  the  present.  For  a  method  of  valui 
Dover's  Powder,  by  A.  B.  Prescott,  see  A.  J.  .1 
Dec.  1878. 

This  powder  is  an  admirable  anodyne  d> 
phoretic,  applicable  to  all  cases,  not  attend; 
with  much  fever,  cerebral  disease,  or  sick  stoj 
ach,  in  which  there  is  an  indication  for  af 
phoresis,  especially  in  painful  affections,  or 
those  connected  with  unhealthy  discharges, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  phlegmasia,  p 
ticularly  rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  dysente 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  when  not  contra-indicated  by 
isting  symptoms.  In  bowel  affections,  and  wh 
ever  the  hepatic  secretion  is  deranged,  itj 
frequently  combined  with  small  doses  of  Ci| 
mel.    Ten  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
grain  of  opium. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to 
Gm.),  given  diffused  in  water,  or  mixed  v|J 
syrup,  or  in  the  form  of  bolus,  and  repeatecj 
intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  whei 
is  desirable  to  maintain  a  continued  diaphon 
Its  action  may  be  promoted  by  warm  drii| 
such  as  lemonade  or  balm  tea. 

Off.  Prep. — Pilula    Ipecacuanhse   cum  Sci 
Br. 

PULVIS  JALAP/E  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  JALAP  [Pulvis  Purgi 

(pul'vis  ja-lfi'pse  cym-p6s'i-tus) 

Pulvis  Purgans,  Pulvis  Jalapse  Tartratus.  P  i 
Catharticus  ;  Poudre  de  Jalap  composee,  Fr.;  Jala| 
pulver  mit  Weinstein,  G. 

*  "  Jalap,  in  No.  60  powder,  thirty-five  gi 
mes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  103  grains] ;  Potass 
Bitartrate,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-five  gram\ 
[or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains],  to  make  one  i 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grai 
Rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroii 
mixed."   U.S.  . 

"  Jalap,  in  powder,  5  ounces  (Imperial, 
100  grammes;  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate,  in  1} 
der,  9  ounces  (Imp.)  or  180  grammes;  bW 
in  powder,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes.  M 
Br. 


PART  I. 


Pulvis  Kino  Compositus. — Rhei  Compositus. 
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The  rubbing  of  the  bitartrate  with  the  jalap 
is  thought  to  favor  its  more  minute  division, 
while  it  increases  its  hydragogue  effect.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  ingredients,  though  with 

larger  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  (see 
Talapa),  forms  a  good  cathartic  in  dropsy,  and 
n  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints  and  glands. 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  from  thirty  grains  to 

drachm  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

PULVIS  KINO  COMPOSITUS.  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  KINO 

(pul'vis  ki'no  com-pos'j-tus) 

Pulvis  Kino  cum  Oplo,  Br.  1864  ;  Powder  of  Kino 
id  Opium;  Poudre  de  Kino  Opiac€e,  Fr. ;  Kinopulver 
I  it  Opium,  G. 

"Kino,  in  powder,  31  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
|>  grammes;  Opium,  in  powder,  %  ounce  (Imp.) 

5  grammes;  Cinnamon  Bark,  in  powder,  1 
\nce  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes.  Mix.  This  Pow- 
[r  contains  5  per  cent,  of  Opium."  Br. 
|This  is  an  anodyne  astringent  powder,  useful 
some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  but  of  which  the 
Imposition  would  be  better  left  to  extempo- 
peous  prescription,  as  the  proportion  of  the 
ixedients  should  vary  with  the  circumstances. 
■Tenty  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 
lose,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32  to 
Gm.). 

|HJLVIS  MORPHINE  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  MORPHINE 
[Tully's  Powder] 

(pul'vis  mor-plri'nae  com-pos'j-tus) 

I'ulvis  Camphorfe  Compositus  Tully ;  Poudre  de 
|y,  Fr.;  Tullysches  Pulver,  G. 

"Morphine  Sulphate,  one  and  one-half 
(tmmes  [or  23.4  grains] ;  Camphor,  thirty-two 
mmes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  56  grains]  ;  Glycyr- 
r*a,  in  No.  80  powder,  thirty-three  grammes 
1  ounce  av.,  72  grains] ;  Precipitated 
iium  Carbonate,  thirty-three  and  one-half 
mmes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  79.6  grams]  ;  Alco- 
h|a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
flumes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grams].  Rub 
m  Morphine  Sulphate  with  the  Precipitated 
Clium  Carbonate,  added  in  portions  of  about 
I'  igrammes  each,  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
!  I  rub  the  Camphor  with  a  little  Alcohol  until 
"I  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  mix  intimately 
iHn  ^ycy^hiza  and  the  other  powders. 
.1%)  pass  the  powder  through  a  No.  40 
j»  pulverize  the  residue  if  any  should  be 
J*n  the  sieve,  add  to  the  sifted  powder,  and 
"■thoroughly.    Transfer  it  to  well-stoppered 

lis  official  compound  powder  originated  with 
I  fully  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  devised 
1  a  substitute  for  Dover's  Powder.    It  is 


very  necessary  to  comply  strictly  with  the  direc- 
tions of  Tully  in  its  preparation,  i.e.,  to  mix  the 
ingredients  thoroughly  and  then  sift  the  pow- 
der, and  this  last  direction  is  included  in  the  offi- 
cial formula  (8th  Rev.).  The  diaphoretic  action 
depends  largely  upon  the  intimate  admixture  of 
the  ingredients.  There  is  the  one-sixty-seventh 
of  a  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  in  one  grain 
of  the  powder. 

Dose,  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.),  containing  about 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  (0.01  Gm.)  of  morphine 
sulphate. 

PULVIS  OPII  COMPOSITUS.  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  OPIUM 

(pul'vis  o'pi-I  com-pos'j-tus ) 

Poudre  d'Oplum  composed,  Fr. ;  Zusammengesetztes 
Opiumpulver,  G. 

"  Opium,  in  powder,  1\  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
30  grammes ;  Black  Pepper,  in  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  40  grammes;  Ginger,  in  powder,  5 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Caraway  Fruit, 
in  powder,  6  ounces  (Imp.)  or  120  grammes; 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  i  ounce  (Imp.)  or  10 
grammes.  Mix.  This  Powder  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  Opium."  Br. 

This  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  have  at  hand  all  the  dry  ingredients  of  the 
Confection  of  Opium.  (See  Confectio  Opii.) 
Ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.)  of  the  powder  contain 
one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  opium. 

PULVIS  RHEI  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  RHUBARB 

(pul'vis  rlie'I  com-pos'j-tus) 

Magnesia  and  Rhubarb,  Gregory's  Powder  ;  Poudre 
de  Rfmbarbe  eoraposee,  Fr.;  Pulvis  Magnesia  cum 
Kheo,  P.  O. ;  Kinderpulver,  Pulvis  Infantum,  s.  F. 
Autacidus,  G. 

*  "  Rhubarb,  in  No.  60  powder,  twenty-five 
grammes  [or  386  grains]  ;  Magnesium  Oxide, 
sixty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains]  ; 
Ginger,  in  No.  60  powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Rub  the  Rhubarb  and 
Ginger  together,  and  finally  the  Magnesium 
Oxide,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thor- 
oughlv  mixed."    27.  S. 

"Rhubarb  Root,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  50  grammes;  Light  Magnesia,  6  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  150  grammes;  Ginger,  in  powder, 
1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes.  Mix.  If  a  less 
bulky  powder  be  desired,  Heavy  Magnesia  may 
be  employed."  Br. 

This  is  a  good  laxative  antacid,  well  adapted 
to  bowel  complaints,  especially  in  children. 

Dose  for  an  adult,  from  one-half  to  one 
drachm'  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.)  ;  for  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32 
to  0.65  Gm.). 
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PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  SCAMMONY 

(pul'vis  scam-nio'm-I  com-pos'i-tus) 

"  Scammony  Resin,  in  powder,  4  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  100  grammes;  Jalap,  in  powder,  3 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  75  grammes;  Ginger,  in  pow- 
der, 1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  eligible 
preparation. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3 
Gm.). 

PULVIS  TRAGACANTH/E  COMPOSITUS. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  TRAQACANTH 

(pul'vis  trag-a-can'thse  com-pos'i-tus) 

"  Tragaeanth,  in  powder,  1  ounce  ( Imperial ) 
or  25  grammes ;  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder,  1  ounce 
(Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Starch,  in  powder,  1 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Refined  Sugar, 
in  powder,  3  ounces  (Imp.)  or  75  grammes. 
Mis."  Br. 

This  is  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  demulcents,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in  Great 
Britain  as  a  vehicle  for  heavy  insoluble  powders. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  drachm  (2.0  to  3.9 
Gm.). 

PYRETHRUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

PYRETHRUM  [Pellitory] 

(py-re'thrum) 

"  The  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum  (Linne) 
De  Candolle  (Fam.  Composite). "  U.  8.  "The 
dried  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  DC."  Br. 

Pyrethri  Radix,  Br. ;  Radix  Pyrethri  Romani ;  Pel- 
litory Root,  Spanish  Chamomile,  Longwort,  Pellitory 
of  Spain;  Pyrethre  officinal,  Fr.  Cod.;  P.  vrai,  Sali- 
valre,  Fr.;  Bertramwurzel,  Romische  Bertramwurzel, 
G.;  Pelitre  (Raiz  de),  Sp. 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.  vi. 
15. — Anthemis  Pyrethrum,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii. 
2184;  B.  &  T.  151.— The  root  of  this  plant  is 
perennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  stems,  usually 
trailing  at  the  base,  erect  in  the  upper  portion, 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  terminated  by  one 
large  flower.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate, 
with  narrow  nearly  linear  segments  of  a  pale- 
green  color.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are  yellow ; 
the  .rays  white  on  their  upper  surface,  and  red- 
dish or  purple  beneath  and  at  their  edges. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Barbary, 
and  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Europe.  The 
root  is  the  part  used  under  the  name  of  pelli- 
tory, or  pellitory  of  Spain.  According  to 
Hayne,  the  pellitory  of  commerce  is  derived 
from  the  Anacyclus  officinarum,  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  Thuringia  for  medicinal  purposes.  This 
statement,  however,  can  apply  only  to  Germany. 


Properties. — The  dried  root  of  A.  Pyre 
thrum  1  is  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
cylindrical,   straight  or  but  slightly  curved, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  of  an  ash-brown  color 
externally,  whitish  within,  hard  and  brittle,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  few  radicles.   It  is 
destitute  of  odor,  though,  when  fresh,  of  a  dis 
agreeable  odor.    Its  taste  is  peculiar,  slight  a1 
first,  but  afterwards  acidulous,  saline  and  acrid 
attended  with  a  burning  and  tingling  sensatior 
over  the  whole  mouth  and  throat,  which  con 
tinues  for  some  time  and  excites  a  copious  flew 
of  saliva.    It  is  officially  described  as  "  some 
what  f usiforni,  nearly  simple,  5  to  10  Cm.  long 
3  to  20  Mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  dark  browi 
or  grayish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  an< 
somewhat  furrowed,  crown  somewhat  annulat 
and  sometimes  tufted  with  coarse  fibres  or  wit] 
soft  woolly  hairs;  fracture  short;  bark  darl 
brown,  resinous,  0.5  to  1  Mm.  thick,  closely  ad 
hering  to  the  light  yellow,  radiate,  porous  wood 
odor  distinct;  taste  pungent,  very  acrid,  pre 
ducing  a  prompt  sialogogue  effect."  U.  S.  Th 
fractured  surface  shows  that  the  wood  is  tr; 
versed  by  large  medullary  rays  in  which,  as  we 
as  in  the  cortex,  are  numerous  dark  resin  ducfe 
Its  analysis  by  Koene  gives,  in  100  parts,.  0.5 
of  a  brown,  very  acrid  substance,  of  a  resinov 
appearance,  and  insoluble  in  potassium  h; 
droxide ;  1.06  of  a  dark  brown,  very  acrid,  fixe 
oil,  soluble  in  potassium  hydroxide;  0.35  of 
yellow  acrid  oil,  also  soluble  in  potassium  lr 
droxide;  traces  of  tannin;  9.40  parts  of  gun 
inulin;  7.60  parts  of  potassium  sulphate  an 
carbonate,  potassium  chloride,  calcium  phoj 
phate  and  carbonate,  alumina,  silica,  etc.,  ari 
19.80  of  lignin,  besides  loss.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  vi 
175.)    Buchheim  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  5,  458)  clain 
to   have   discovered   as  the_  active  princip 
an  alkaloid,  pyrethrine,  which,  treated  wi 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  splits  up  li! 
piperine,  and  yields  pifrethric  acid.  Schne 
gans  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  736)  has  obtain 
this  pyrethrine  in  long  branched  needles  unit' 
in  tufts,  melting  at  46°  C.  (114.8°  F.),with  s 
extremely  burning  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  abs 
lute  alcohol,  acetone,  ether,  strong  acetic  ad 
chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide.   It  is  al 
dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
yellow  solution,  which  soon  changes  to  red. 

Uses.— Pellitory  is  a  powerful  irritant,  us 
almost  exclusively  as  a  sialagogue  in  certa 
forms  of  headache,  rheumatic  and  neurali 
affections  of  the  face,  toothache,  etc.,  o'r  as 
local  stimulant,  in  palsy  of  the  tongue  or  Wrot 
and  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  For  these  pi 
poses  it  may  be  chewed,  or  employed  as 
gargle  in  decoction  or  vinous  tincture. 

i  False  Pellitory  Root.— A  root  which  has  b< 
identified  by  E.  M.  Holmes  as  the  product  or  i 
rigiola  telephiifolia  has  been  offered  in  tne  -uo 
market  as  pellitory.    It  .is  readily  distinguished  tr 
the  true  root  by  its  being  softer  and  more  ne  i 
by  its  having  a  distinctly  sweetish  teste,t «»  „f 
pecially  by  the  transverse  section  oftne  ™  ■  f 
is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  with  from  »reB 
pale  opaque  concentric  rings,  each  alternauus 
a  narrower  translucent  horny  ring. 
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ose  as  a  masticatory  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
drachm  (2.0  to  3.9  6m.).  Its  action  upon 
le  general  system  has  not  been  studied  to  any 
stent,  but  50  minims  of  a  tincture  of  it  very 
early  killed  a  child  three  and  a  half  years  old. 
he  symptoms  were  those  of  gastro-enteritis, 
>llowed_by  convulsions.  (London  Practitioner, 
ug.  1876.)  An  alcoholic  extract  is  sometimes 
nployed  by  dentists  as  a  local  anaesthetic  ap- 
lication  to  carious  teeth. 
Dose,  twenty  grains  (1.3  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep.— Tinctura  Pyrethri,  U.  8.,  Br. 

PYROGALLOL.  U.  S. 

PYROQALLOL  [Pyrogallic  Acid] 

(py-ro-gal'lol) 
;H603=  125.10 

"A  triatomic  phenol  [C6H3(0H)3  1:2: 3],  co- 
ined chiefly  by  carefully  heating  gallic  acid, 
/rogallol  should  be  kept  in  dark  amber-colored 
ttles."  U.  S. 

Acidum  Pyrogallieum  ;  Trihydroxybenzene  ;  Pyrogal- 

■  Pr.  God.;  Acide  Pyrogallique,  Ft:;  Pyrogallolum, 
Q.;  Pyrogallol,  Pyrogallussaure,  G. ;  Pirogallolo,  It. 

Of  the  three  triatomic  phenols  indicated  by 
:ory,  this  is  the  best  known,  phloroglucin  and 
yhydroquinone  being  the  other  two.  It  may 
prepared  synthetically,  but  is  usually  ob- 
ned  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  igneous  de- 
position of  gallic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
submitting  extract  of  galls  to  the  same  treat- 
nt  as  that  used  for  preparing  benzoic  acid 
m  benzoin,  the  reaction  being : 

CtHsOs  =  CetleOs  +  COa 
9  vapors  of  pyrogallol  rise,  and  condense 
the  upper  surface  of  the  paper  dia- 
*agm.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  process  is  to 
'perly  regulate  the  heat,  as  at  a  high  tem- 
ature  this  acid  passes  rapidly  into  metagallic 
h  and  thus  the  product  is  diminished.  Ac- 
ding  to  Lowig,  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
he  acid,  previously  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
j  in  a  glass  retort,  by  means  of  a  zinc 
■mde  bath,  to  210°  C.  (410°  F. ) ,  when  the 
;e  acid  sublimes.    It  is  stated  by  De  Luvnes 

■  Espandieu  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
annng  pyrogallic  acid  much  of  the  acid  is 

•  According  to  Pelouze,  the  proportion  of 
ogallic  acid  produced  ought  to  be  very  nearly 
per  cent.,  but  the  processes  in  use  yield 
7  25  per  cent.,  the  pyrogallic  acid  itself 
lergomg  rapid  decomposition  at  an  elevated 
perature.  De  Luynes  and  Espandieu  have 
needed  in  preventing  this  loss  by  decompos- 
galhc  acid  in  water  under  pressure,  instead 
>y  dry  sublimation.  Gallic  acid  s  introduced 
1  a  bronze  boiler  with  twice  or  three  times 
weight  of  water;  the  temperature  is  raised 
1  point  ranging  from  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  to 

t.  (410°  F.),  and  maintained  at  that  point 
m,an  ll0.ur'  wlien  tbe  Jiquid  is  allowed  to 

•  Hie  boiler  now  contains  a  slightly  col- 
so'"tion  of  pyrogallic  acid.    This  is  heated 


with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evap- 
orated sufficiently,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
Ihe  crystalline  mass  obtained  is  somewhat  col- 
ored. To  obtain  it  entirely  white,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  distil  it  in  a  vacuum.  The 
product  is  quite  75  per  cent.  The  carbon  di- 
oxide escapes  through  the  joinings  of  the  ap- 
paratus, while  the  aqueous  vapor  is  retained. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1866,  p.  22.)  Another  equally  satis- 
factory procedure  is  that  of  Thorpe,  for  details 
of  which  see  .1.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  53,  236. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
light,  white  lamina;  or  fine  needles,  odorless 
and  having  a  bitter  taste;  acquiring  a  grayish 
tint  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  "  Soluble  in 
1.6  parts  of  water,  1  part  of' alcohol,  and  in 
1.1  parts  of  ether  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  veiy  sol- 
uble in  boiling  water,  and  in  boiling  alcohol 
When  heated  to  132°  C.  (269.6°  F.)  Pyrogallol 
melts  and  sublimes  unchanged.    When  ignited 
it  is  consumed,  leaving  110  residue.    The  freshly 
prepared  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper  and  colorless,  but  gradually  acquires  by 
exposure  to  the  air  a  brown  color  and  an  acid 
reaction,  due  to  absorption  of  oxygen;  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  change  of  color  take 
place  very  rapidly  if  the  solution  contains  an 
alkali   hydroxide.     The   aqueous   solution  of 
Pyrogallol  (1  in  10)  reduces  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  silver,  gold,  and  mercury  even  in  the 
cold.  When  freshly  prepared,  1  Cc.  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  (1  in  20)  is  colored  brownish-red 
by  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  and  this 
color  is  changed  to  deep  bluish-black  on  the 
addition  of  1  or  2  drops  of  ammonia  water.  A 
bluish-black  color  is  also  produced  in  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  Pyrogallol  by  freshly  prepared 
ferrous  sulphate  T.S."  U.  S.    According  to 
Rosing  of  Christiana,  it  is  always  partially  con- 
verted, when  sublimed,  into  metagallic  acid,  to 
which  probably  it  owes  its  acid  reaction  as  gen- 
erally  found  in  commerce;   for  when  quite 
pure  it  has  no  influence  on  litmus  paper.    It  is 
a  triatomic  phenol,  C'6Ti3(0H)3,  and  is  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  not  an  acid  at  all; 
hence  the  change  in  the  official  title  to  "  Pyro- 
gallol."   One  of  its  characteristic  properties  is 
its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  instantly  undergoes  change  by  contact 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  the  acids 
which  readily  yield  oxygen.    Through  the  same 
property  it  rapidly  reduces  some  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  its  use  in  photography  is  based  on 
this  effect  exercised  on  the  salts  of  silver. 
Though  unalterable  in  the  air  when  quite  dry, 
it  is  rapidly  changed  in  alkaline  solution  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  a  mix- 
ture of  gases.    By  the  action  of  phthalic  an- 
hydride upon  pjTogallol  is  formed  gallein,  a 
dye  color  much  used  in  calico  printing.   By  the 
action  of  glacial  acetic  acid  upon  pyrogallol  in 
the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  is  formed  gall- 
acetoplienone,  CH3 — CO  —  C6rl2(0H)3,  which 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
pyrogallol. 
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Uses. — Pyrogallol  is  an  actively  irritant  sub- 
stance and  in  concentrated  form  even  mildly 
caustic.  Taken  internally  in  sufficient  dose  it 
is  an  active  destroyer  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  causing  the  solution  of  the  haemo- 
globin and  even  altering  this  constituent  into 
methasmoglobin.  The  toxic  symptoms  produced 
by  it  are  vomiting  and  purging  with  collapse, 
pale  or  cyanosed  lips,  the  skin  often  presenting 
a  peculiar  greenish  hue  or  sometimes  jaun- 
diced; the  urine  is  albuminous  and  may  be 
brown  or  black  from  the  presence  of  haemo- 
globin or  methasmoglobin.  Fatty  degenerations 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  similar  to  those 
produced  by  phosphorus,  have  been  noted  by 
Personne  (C.  B.  A.  8.,  Oct.  1869). 

The-  only  use  for  pyrogallol  in  medicine  is  as 
a  stimulant  antiseptic  in  various  skin  diseases 
as  lupus  and  psoriasis.  But  even  for  this  pur- 
pose the  remedy  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  as  at 
least  two  deaths  are  on  record  from  its  external 
application,1  and  Kuseh  (TP.  K.  W.,  1901)  re- 
ports abortion  in  pregnant  women  from  a  ten 
per  cent,  ointment. 

PYROXYLINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PYROXYLIN  [Soluble  Gun  Cotton,  Colloxylln] 

(py-rox-y-K'num) 

"A  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  on  cotton,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  cellulose  tetranitrate  [Ci2Hi6(0N02)4 
Oe].  It  should  be  kept  in  cartons,  protected 
from  the  light."  U.  S. 

Pyroxylon,  V.  8.  1870 ;  Gun  Cotton,  Collodion 
Cotton;  Pulmicoton  soluble,  Fr. ;  Kollodiumwolle,  Q.; 
Piroxilina,  Sp. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  for  mak- 
ing pyroxylin  was  not  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  It  is  as  follows:  "Puri- 
fied Cotton,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains] ;  Nitric  Acid,  fourteen  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  47  fluidounces,  163  min- 
ims] ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  twenty-two  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  74  fluidounces,  187  minims] ;  Al- 
cohol, Ether,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Acids  gradually  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel,  and,  when  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture has  fallen  to  32°  C.  (90°  F.),  add  the 
Purified  Cotton.  By  means  of  a  glass  rod  im- 
bue it  thoroughly  with  the  Acids,  and  allow  it 
to  macerate,  until  a  sample  of  it,  taken  out, 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Water,  and  subsequently  with  Alcohol,  and 
pressed,  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
one  volume  of  Alcohol  and  three  volumes  of 
Ether.  Then  remove  the  Cotton  from  the  Acids, 
transfer  it  to  a  larger  vessel,  and  wash  it,  first, 
with  cold  Water,  until  the  washings  cease  to 
have  an  acid  taste,  and  then  with  boiling  Water, 
until  they  cease  to  redden  blue  litmus  paper. 


Finally,  drain  the  Pyroxylin  on  filtering  paper, 
and  dry  it  in  small,  detached  pellets,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath  or  steam-bath,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.).  Keep  the 
Pyroxylin,  loosely  packed,  in  well-closed  vessels 
containing  not  more  than  about  25  Gm.,  in  a 
cool  and  dry  place,  remote  from  lights  or  fire.'' 
U.  S.  1890. 

"  Cotton,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  10  gi-ammes; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  50 
cubic  centimetres;  Nitric  Acid,  5  ft.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acids  in 
a  porcelain  mortar,  immerse  the  Cotton  in  the 
mixture,  and  after  it  is  thoroughly  wetted  by 
the  Acids  stir  it  for  three  minutes  with  a  glass 
rod;  wash  the  product  with  Distilled  Water 
until  free  from  acid;  drain  on  filtering  paper 
and  dry  the  Pyroxylin  on  a  water-bath."  Br. 

Gun  cotton  was  discovered  by  Sehonbein  oil 
Basel,  in  Switzerland.    The  name  is  applied  t( 
several  closely  related  yet  distinct  products 
They  are  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  nitro 
derivatives  in  which  the  group  NOa  merely  re 
places  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  but  compound 
in  which  the  nitric  acid  residue  NO3  is  present  j 
replacing  OH  groups  of  the  cellulose  formuk 
Thus,  taking  the  doubled  formula  C12H20O1 
for  cellulose,  there  is  produced  by  the  action  0 
nitric  acid  under  different  circumstances  C12H:  | 
04(N03)e,  and  following  this,  successively,  C| 

Hl506(N03)5,      Cl2Hl606(NOs)4,  Cl2Hl707(: 

03)3,  and  Ci2Hi808(N0s)2.   The  first  of  thes 
the  hexanitrate,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ethe  j 
and  constitutes  the  true  explosive  gun  cotto: 
The  soluble  gun  cotton  used  in  the  preparatic 
of  collodium  is  a  varying  mixture  of  the  foi  l 
lower  nitrates,  but  is  chiefly  made  up  of  t\{ 
tri-  and  tetra-nitrates.  (Tollens,  Handbuch  d 
Kohlenhydrate,  1888.)    The  hexanitrate,  whi  \ 
very  thoroughly  washed  free  from  acid,  is  if 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  all  mixtur  | 
of  alcohol  with  ether.    It  constitutes  the  tr ,' 
explosive  gun  cotton,  which  when  compressed 
cakes  and  fired  by  a  fulminate  explodes  wi 
great  violence.    Other  compounds  intermedh 
between  some  of  these  have  been  described 
different  chemists,  but  Abel,  the  chemist  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal  in  England,  has  shown  tl 
they  were  imperfectly  purified  preparations. 

Properties. — Gun  cotton  has  the  appearai 
of  ordinary  cotton,  but  is  harsh  to  the  ton 
When  intended  for  solution  it  is  best  mi 
by  the  joint  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  aei 
or,  as  proposed  by  Ellet  of  the  South  Carol: 
College,  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphu 
acid.    Experience  has  thoroughly  shown 
the  use  of  the  acids  as  practised  in  the  1', 
official  formula  gives  better  results  than 
employment  of  potassium  nitrate  and  sulpmi 
acid,  which  was  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  18t 


ml£^ftT0L?yrlgal!?1  has  been  used  ln  the  treat- 
ment of  leprosy  by  Unna.  ' M.  It.,  1896,  132.) 


*  J.  G.  Flint  states  that  he  has  often  been  uni 
cessful  with  the  official  formula,  and  recomme 
the  following  as  perfectly  reliable.  Place  b  paiis 
weight  of  nitric  acid  in  a  stone  jar,  and  pou ■  » 
12  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,    vvueu  , 
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"are  should  be  exercised  not  to  let  the  mix- 
Lire  attain  a  temperature  much  above  32°  C. 
90°  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
o  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in  acetic 
tier  and  amyl  acetate.  (A  J.  P.,  1887,  275.) 
'he  following  are  the  official  description  and 
ests.  "A  yellowish-white,  matted  mass  of  fila- 
lents,  resembling  raw  cotton  in  appearance, 
arsh  to  the  touch ;  exceedingly  inflammable, 
timing,  when  unconfined,  very  rapidly  with  a 
iminous  flame;  less  explosive  than  cellulose 
initiate.  Slowly  but  completely  soluble  in 
3  parts  of  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  ether 
nd  1  volume  of  alcohol.  Soluble  in  acetone 
id  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated 
oin  these  solutions  on  addition  of  water.  It 


|mperature  has  fallen  to  about  35°  C,  place  the  jar 
a  larger  vessel,  and  surround  it  with  broken  ice. 
'ter  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  15°   C,  take 
part  of  absorbent  cotton,  loosen  it  well,  and  place 
small  portion  at  a  time  carefully  on  the  surface 
the  acid  and  with  a  clean  glass  rod  press  it 
low  the  surface.    Keep   the  thermometer   in  the 
id,  and  watch  the  temperature  closely.    If  at  any 
le  it  rises  above  16.5°  or  17°  C,  stop  the  addi- 
>n  of  cotton  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to 
C.    After  five  hours,  remove  the  jar  from  the 
and  drain  off  as  much  of  the  acids  as  possible, 
issing  the  cotton  with  the  glass  rod.    Protect  the 
ids  with  rubber  gloves,  and  take  up  the  cotton  in 
11  portions,  washing  each  quickly  in  cold  water, 
king  the  cotton  about  to  avoid  any  rise  in  the  tem- 
jature.    Finally,   wring  out  well,   and   spread  on 
m  boards  to  dry.    Hot   water   for  the  washing 
it  never  be  used.    As  to  the  keeping,  the  author 
;cts  to  keep  it  in  an  open  jar  under  distilled 
j;er.    Tightly  closed  containers  will  make  trouble, 
b  acids  may  be  used  several  times  over.  (West. 
1892.) 

[oluble  Pyroxylin. — E.  Senft,  from  among  the  many 
hods  proposed  for  preparing  collodion-cotton,  se- 
s  that  of  the  (German)  Military-Pharmacopoeia, 
[1,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  precau- 
s  necessarily  observed  to  produce  a  product  per- 
liently  and   uniformly   soluble   in   a    mixture  of 
\v  and  alcohol.    Into  a  mixture  of  800  Gm.  of 
le  nitric  acid  and  2000  Gm.  of  sulphuric  acid 
Gm.  of  purified  cotton  are  submerged  ;  the  mix- 
is  set  aside  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
to  20°  C,  is  then  transferred  to  a  funnel,  allowed 
Irain  during  24  hours,  washed  with  water  until 
acid  is  completely  removed,  expressed,  and  dried 
J  temperature  of  25°  C.    Although  this  formula 
jjlear  and  explicit,  a  number  of  precautions  must 
ibserved  to  secure  a  satisfactory  product.  The 
ure  of  the  acids  should  be  effected  under  avoid- 
J  of  heat,  which  is , best  accomplished  by  placing 
t|  vessel  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  into  cold 
mr  and  adding  the  nitric  acid  slowly.    The  cotton 
"lag  then  been  imbued  in  the  acid  mixture,  the 
"lamer  is  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  where  it 
■otected  both  from  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
where  the  temperature  will  not  exceed  20  to 
_U    It  is  of  importance  also  that  the  mixture 
ufivered  as  soon  as  it  is  effected.    Although  in  the 
ion  of  Eager  and  others  the  prolonged  immersion 
Jae  cotton  in  the  acid  mixture  does  not  affect 
"■solubility  of  the  pyroxylin   after  it  has  been 
"led,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  under 
I  conditions,  as  also  under  the  influence  of  the 
I'M  r°-ys>  or  of  higher  temperature  than  that  given, 
nil    yo  soluble  nitrocelluloses  are  formed.    An  ex- 
Te  of  16  hours  during  summer  is  sufficient,  while 
f|nter  this  may  be  somewhat  prolonged.  Instead 
IisMng  the  pyroxylin  upon  a  funnel,  it  is  to  be 
"iterred  directly  from  the  acid  mixture  to  the 
sal;    i    wel1  washed — observing  that  it  Is  neces- 
uAii  '00sen  the  fibres  of  pyroxylin  which  have 
■>i(iably  formed   into   little   knots,   so   that  all 
■  may  be  completely  washed   and  deprived  of 
rel„     a  preParpcl    and    dried    it    should  dissolve 
colL ano;  comPletely  if,  as  is  directed  for  preparing 
3(l"2,  '  ^OGii-  are  first  thoroughly  Imbued  with 
ofl^'J*  a'eonol,  and  then  mixed  with  2100  Gm. 

jimea  ether  and  thoroughly  shaken.  If  a  some- 
halr,™ ger  Pr°Portlou  of  alcohol  is  used  an  even 
5  I^^QPreparation  is  obtainable.  Ph.  Post,  Nov. 


should  leave  no  weighable  residue  of  mineral 
impurity  when  ignited.  When  kept  in  well- 
closed  bottles  and  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is 
decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous 
vapors,  a  carbonaceous  mass  being  deposited." 
U.  S.  "  Readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  ether  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.). 
It  leaves  no  residue  after  ignition  (absence  of 
mineral  impurity)."  Br.  Guichard  proposes 
the  use  of  chemically  pure  filtering  paper  as 
yielding  a  superior  product  to  cotton.  He 
takes  1400  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.S2 ; 
700  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.37;  70  parts 
of  the  paper;  puts  the  mixed  acid  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  cold  water  to  keep  down  the 
temperature,  drops  the  paper  in  leaf  by  leaf, 
allows  it  to  stand  three  hours,  and  then  washes 
freely  with  water.  (./.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xii.  290.) 
According  to  J.  H.  Gladstone  of  England,  gun 
cotton  is  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition 
if  kept  for  some  time.  The  same  fact  was  ob- 
served by  James  Beatson  of  New  York,  and 
Procter  of  Philadelphia.  The  specimen  ob- 
served by  Procter  to  undergo  decomposition 
had  not  been  well  washed.  The  change  is 
shown  by  the  bottle  in  which  the  gun  cotton 
is  kept  becoming  full  of  nitrous  acid  vapor,  and 
the  substance  is  so  far  altered  that  it  is  no 
longer  explosive  or  soluble  in  ether.  Bouet 
states  that  the  decomposition  from  exposure  to 
light  takes  place  sooner  in  gun  cotton  which 
has  been  rjrepared  with  potassium  nitrate  and 
sulphuric  acid  than  where  the  mixed  acids  have 
been  used.  He  says  that,  with  both,  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  bottle  are  nearly  covered 
with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
March,  1862,  p.  1S7.)  The  official  direction  to 
keep  pyroxylin  "  in  cartons,  protected  from  the 
light  "  is  a  valuable  precaution  against  decom- 
position. According  to  Bechamp  of  Strasburg, 
the  product  is  soluble  in  ether  if  the  cotton  be 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  while  still  hot  from  their  reaction,  but 
not  soluble  if  the  cotton  be  added  to  the  mixture 
when  cold.  By  treating  gun  cotton  with 
ferrous  chloride,  Bechamp  caused  the  disen- 
gagement of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  gave  the 
filaments  a  coating  of  ferric  oxide,  which  was 
readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After 
this  treatment  the  gun  cotton  was  restored  to  its 
original  state  of  cotton.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  1, 
1854,  p.  11.)  When  kindled,  gun  cotton  flashes 
off  like  gunpowder,  burning  without  residue. 
Yet,  according  to  Bleekrode,  when  wet  with 
ether,  or  similar  fluid,  and  touched  with  a 
light,  the  liquid  will-  burn  out  of  it  without 
firing  it.  (  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xviii.)  Its  inflaming 
point  is  at  187.7°  C.  (370°  P.).  Marx  makes  it 
lower.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder  in  fire-arms,  etc.,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  useful  except  for  some  special  purposes. 
Pyroxylin,  or  soluble  gun  cotton,  is  now  ex- 
tensively used  as  the  basis  of  transparent  var- 
nishes for  lacquering  metal  and  wood.  The 
solvent  employed  is  usually  a  mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol  or  acetone  with  petroleum  benzin,  the 
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miscibility  of  which  is  effected  by  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  compound  ethers  like 
amyl  acetate. 

Off.  Prep.— Collodium,  V.  8.,  Br.;  Collodium 
Vesicans,  Br. 

QUASSIA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

QUASSIA 

(qu&s'sl-a) 

"The  wood  of  Picrasma  excelsa  (Swartz) 
Planehon  (Fam.  Simarubacece),  known  com- 
mercially as  Jamaica  Quassia,  or  of  Quassia 
amara  Linne  (Fam.  Simarubacece),  known 
commercially  as  Surinam  Quassia."  U.  S.  "  The 
wood  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  Picrasna 
excelsa,  Lindl."  Br. 

Quassias  Lignum,  Br.;  Jamaica  Quassia,  Quassia 
Wood  ;  Bitter  Wood  ;  Bitter  Ash  ;  Quassie  Am&re  ou 
Bois  amer  de  Surinam,  Fr.  Cod.;  Bols  de  Quassie, 
Quassie  de  la  Jamaique,  Fr. ;  Lignum  Quassia,  P.  O. ; 
Quassiaholz,  Fliegenholz,  G. ;  Quassia,  Quassia  della 
Giammaica,  It. 

The  U.  S.  P.  formerly  recognized  Picraena  as 
the  generic  name,  but  in  the  Eighth  Revision 
following  the  authority  of  Engler  and  Prantl 
adopted  Picrasma.  The  genus  is  represented 
by  eight  species,  which  are  found  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  all 
possess  a  bitter  wood  and  bark.  The  one  most 
esteemed  is  Picrasma  excelsa  (Sw.)  Planch.,  the 
wood  of  which  furnishes  the  Jamaica  quassia, 
which  is  official.  The  medicine  was  formerly 
obtained  from  Quassia  amara;  but  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Lamarck  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  this  tree,  Quas- 
sia excelsa  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute. 

Picrasma  excelsa  (Swartz),  Planehon,  Eng. 
and  Prantl. — Picrcena  excelsa,  Lindley,  Flor. 
Med.  208;  B.  &  T.  57  —  Quassia  excelsa,  Willd., 
Sp.  Plant,  ii.  569. — Simaruba  excelsa,  De  Cand., 
Prodrom.  i.  733 ;  Hayne,  Darstell.  und  Beschreib., 
etc.,  ix.  16. — As  its  name  imports,  this  is  a  lofty 
tree,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  straight,  smooth 
tapering  trunk,  which  is  often  three  feet  in 
diameter  near  its  base,  and  is  covered  with 
a  smooth,  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
with  a  naked  petiole,  and  oblong  pointed  leaf- 
lets standing  upon  short  footstalks,  in  opposite 
pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  yellowish-green  color, 
and  disposed  in  panicles.  They  are  polygamous 
and  peutandrous.  The  fruit  is  a  small  black 
drupe.  The  longitudinal  section  of  the  wood 
exhibits  elongated  cells  containing  single  crys- 
tals of  calcium  oxalate.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion exhibits  medullary  rays,  mostly  two  or 
three  cells  in  width.  This  species  inhabits 
Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean  Islands,  where  it 
is  called  bitter  ash. 

Quassia  amara,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1762)  553; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  567;  Woodv.,  Med.  Bot. 
5/4,  t.  204.— The  bitter  quassia  is  a  small 
branching  tree  or  shrub,  with  alternate  leaves, 


consisting  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  pinnas,  with 
an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  leaflets  are  ellip- 
tical, pointed,  sessile,  smooth,  of  a  deep  green 
color  on  their  upper  surface,  and  paler  on  the 
under.  The  common  footstalk  is  articulated 
and  winged.  The  flowers,  which  are  hermaph- 
rodite and  decandrous,  are  bright  red,  and 
terminate  the  branches  in  long  racemes.  The, 
fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule  containing  globular 
seeds.  Quassia  amara  is  a  native  of  Surinam 
and  is  found  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Colombia, 
Panama,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  also  in  some 
tropical  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Its  root 
bark,  and  wood  were  formerly  official.  The) 
are  excessively  bitter,  as  in  fact  are  all  pari 
of  the  plant.1  For  a  paper  on  the  botanica 
description  and  history  of  Quassia  amara,  b] 
J.  U.  Lloyd,  see  West.  Drug.,  1897,  7. 

Properties. — Quassia  is  at  first  whitish,  bu 
becomes  yellow  by  exposure,  and  sometimes  ha 
blackish  spots  or  markings,  due  to  the  presenc 
of  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  The  two  varie1 
ties  are  thus  officially  described : 

"  Jamaica  Quassia. — Occurring  in  vanou 
forms,  usually  in  chips,  raspings,  or  billets 
yellowish-white  or  pale  yellow,  and  of  rathe 
coarse  texture;  odor  slight;  taste  intensely  bii 
ter ;  medullary  rays  containing  tetragonal  prisir 
or  small,  arrow-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  ox; 
late.  Billets  of  Jamaica  Quassia  are  usual! 
12.5  Cm.  or  more  in  diameter;  in  tangential  se< 
tion,  the  medullary  rays  are  mostly  3  to  5  rov 
of  cells  in  width. 

Surinam  Quassia. — Occurring  usually  in  bi 
lets  not  exceeding  7.5  Cm.  in  diameter;  tl 
wood  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  deep 
colored  than  that  of  Jamaica  Quassia,  and  tl 
medullary  rays  in  tangential  section  are  most 
1  or  2  rows  of  cells  in  width."  U.  S.  Quass 
imparts  its  active  properties,  with  its  bitte 
ness  and  yellow  color,  to  water  and  alcoho 
Its  virtues  depend  upon  a  peculiar  bitt, 
crystallizable  principle,  denominated  quass'i 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Wiggers,  M 
assigned  it  the  formula  C10H12O3.  Quassm 
white,  opaque,  unalterable  in  the  air,  inodoroi> 
and  of  an  intense  bitterness,  which  in  the  sol 
tions  of  this  principle  is  almost  insupportab 
The  bitterness  is  pure,  and  resembles  that  of  t 


Recording  to  A.  H.  Hills,  it  is  possible  to  c 
tinguish  the  wood  of  Jamaica  quassia  /i'om.Q^at, 
Surinam  quassia  (Quassia  amara)  by  the  tact  1 
in  the  former  the  medullary  rays  are  mostly  iu> 
cells  in  width,  and  the  cells  are  irregular  in  . 
but  offer  regular  radial  walls  in  tangential  secnu 
while  in  Surinam  quassia  the  medullary  rays 
only  one  cell  in  width,  the  cells  are  nearly  umrc 
in  size,  and  their  radial  walls  wavy  in  tangem 
sections 

"Syrupus    Quassia?. — This   syrup   is  «s^  . in  d, 
preparation  of  a  harmless  fly-poison.  Macerai«, 
ing  twenty-four  hours.  1000  parts  of  quafi&  n\, 
with  5000  parts  of  water,  then  boil  for  bail  au 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  press ,  1 £ 
liquid  with  150  parts  of  molasses,  and  ev«F  1 
to  200  parts.    A  weaker  decoction  of  qua^m  j 
not  kill  the  flies.    From  this  the  Fly  W«  °a  , 
Plate  is  prepared  as  follows:  Mix  when  neeu 
dispense   without   filtering,   200  parts 1  01 
quassia,  50  parts  of  alcohol,  and  750  pari*  d 
It  is  used  by  moistening  with  the  mixture  * 
or  filtering  paper  on  a  plate. 
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wood.    When  heated,  quassin  melts  like  a 
resin.   It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  100 
parts,  at  54°  C.  dissolving  only  0.45  part,  and 
that  slowly.    By  the  addition  of  salts,  espe- 
sially  of  those  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
quassia,  its  solubility  is  strikingly  increased, 
[t  is  also  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  is 
rery  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  that  liquid 
aot  than  cold,  and  the  more  so  the  purer  it 
s.   Quassin  is  perfectly  neutral,  though  both 
ilkalies  and  acids  increase  its  solubility  in 
rater.   It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from 
ts  aqueous  solution,  which  is  not  disturbed  by 
odine,  chlorine,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  salts 
if  iron,  sugar  of  lead,  or  even  lead  subacetate. 
Adrian  and  Moreaux  (A.  J.  P.,  1884,  p.  98) 
laim  to  have  purified  the  quassin  to  a  degree 
ieyond  that  reached  by  Wiggers  and  Chris- 
iansen,  but  give  no  analyses  of  it. 
Oliveri  and  Denaro  (.4.  J.  P.,  1885,  p.  29) 
btained  quassin  in  a  thoroughly  pure,  crys- 
allized  state,  and  made  a  complete  study  of. 
;.   They  give  it  the  formula  C32H44O10.  It 
lelts  at  210°  to  211°  C,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
Icohol,  chloroform,  and  acetic  acid,  but  only 
paringly  so  in  ether.     Its  aqueous  solution 
ecomes  yellow  on   exposure   to  the   air,  is 
extro-rotatory,  excessively  bitter,  and  reduces 
ehling's  solution.    When  quassin  is  heated  to 
)°  C.  for  some  hours  with  diluted  sulphuric 
:id  (4  per  cent.)  it  yields  quasside,  C32H42O9, 
white,  amorphous,  bitter  substance,  formed 
•om  quassin  by  removal  of  H2O;  no  glucose 
mid  be  detected  in  the  mother  liquors.  Bro- 
me  forms  a  derivative  which  seems  to  have 
e  formula  CMrkiBreOg.    If  quassin  is  heated 
ith  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed 
bes  for  four  hours  at  100°  C,  methyl  chlo- 
de  is  formed  and  a  colorless  substance  de- 
bited, which  the  authors  call  quassic  acid,  C28 
380e(COOH)2.    This  is  far  less  soluble  in 
cohol  than  quassin,  and  crystallizes  in  silky 
;edles,  which  melt  at  245°  C,  and  reduce  Feh- 
igs  solution  and  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
the  cold.    The  authors  consider  quassin  as 
e  methyl  ether  of  this  quassic  acid,  as  fol- 
ws: 

C28H3806(C00CH3)2=  C32H44010 

le  real  nature  of  quassin  is  at  present  some- 
iat  doubtful,  it  being  probable  that  distinct 
bstances  have  been  confounded  by  chemists, 
ymock  and  Warden  believe  that  they  have 
'tained  quassin  from  the  wood  of  Picrasma 
tassioides  (Ham.),  Benn.  of  India.  According 
the  researches  of  Massute  (A.  J.  P.,  1890, 
338),  Quassia  amara  contains  four  principles, 
uch  are  different  from  those  of  Picrasma 
eelsa.  By  shaking  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
assia  wood  with  chloroform  he  obtained  a 
-xture  of  crystals,  from  which,  eventually, 
w  bitter  principles,  differing  in  melting 
''nt  and  solubility,  were  separated.  One  of 
»e  melting  at  210°  to  211°  C,  and  another 
iltmg  at  239°  to  242°  C,  were  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  further  examined,  but  the  f or- 
!r  agreed  in  melting  point  and  crystalline 


form  with  the  quassin  of  Wiggers  (C32H40O10). 
Of  the  other  two,  one  melted  at  215°  to  217° 
C,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  C35H46 
O10,  while  the  other  melted  at  221°  to  226°  C, 
and  is  represented  by  C37H50O10.  From  the 
wood  of  Picrasma  excelsa  two  crystalline  com- 
pounds were  separated  by  Massute,  both  hav- 
ing lower  melting  points  than  either  of  the 
compounds  from  Q.  amara.  One  was  in  needles, 
melted  at  204°  C,  and  had  the  composition  Css 
H46O10,  while  the  other  was  in  prisms,  melted  at 
209°  to  212°  C,  and  had  the  composition  Caa 
H48O10.  Both  of  these  are  homologues  of  a 
third  crystalline  principle,  C29H34O10,  melting 
point  212°  to  216°  C,  which  occurs  with  them. 
When  the  picrasmin,  C35H46O10,  above  referred 
to,  melting  at  204°  C,  is  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  changed  like  quassin  into 
an  acid,  which  in  this  case  has  the  formula 
CS3H42O10  -f-  5H2O,  and  is  called  picrasmic 
acid.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  each  wood 
represents  a  different  series  of  homologous  com- 
pounds. 

Uses. — Quassia  has  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  properties  of  the  simple  bitters.  It  is 
purely  tonic,  invigorating  the  digestive  organs, 
with  little  excitement  of  the  circulation  or 
increase  of  animal  heat.  It  has  not  been  very 
long  known  as  a  medicine.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  named 
Quassi,  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  that 
country  by  a  secret  remedy,  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  disclose  to  Rolander,  a  Swede,  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  Specimens  were 
taken  to  Stockholm  by  this  gentleman  in  the 
year  1756,  and  the  medicine  soon  became  popu- 
lar in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  negro  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  generic  title  of  the 
plant.  But  the  quassia  of  Surinam  is  now 
comparatively  little  used,  it  having  been  super- 
seded by  the  product  of  Picrasma  excelsa  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Quassia  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
simple  bitters,  useful  in  failure  of  appetite  due 
to  gastric  debility,  and  in  overdoses  capable 
of  sufficiently  irritating  the  stomach  to  produce 
vomiting.  Its  active  principle,  quassin,  has 
been  studied  by  Comparden,  who  asserts  that 
in  moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
salivary,  hepatic,  and  renal  secretions,  and  in 
overdoses  causes  burning  pain  in  the  oesophagus, 
with  headache,  nausea,  vertigo,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, and  muscular  cramps.  It  is  also  stated 
that  if  given  in  doses  of  six-tenths  of  a  grain 
(0.04  Gm.)  before  meals  it  increases  markedly 
the  alvine  discharges,  and  that  it  is  especially 
useful  in  constipation  from  debility  of  the  mus- 
cular and  intestinal  coats.  The  dose  of  pure 
quassin  is  three-tenths  of  a  grain  (0.02  Gm.). 

Quassia  is  given  in  infusion,  tincture,  extract, 
or  fluidextract,  in  doses  respectively  of  one-half 
to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30  Cc),  one-half  to 
one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc),  one-half  to  one 
grain  (0.032  to  0.065  Gm.)  and  five  to  ten 
minims   (0.3   to   0.6   Cc).     Some  dyspeptic 
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patients  who  have  become  habituated  to  its  bit- 
terness, chew  the  wood  occasionally  with 
benefit. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  6m.). 

Off.  Prep.— Extractum  Quassias,  U.  8.;  Fluid- 
extractum  Quassia;,  U.  8.;  Infusum  Quassise,  Br.; 
Liquor  Quassia;  Concentratus,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Quassia;,  U.  8.,  Br. 

QUERCUS.  U.  S. 

WHITE  OAK  [Quercus  Alba,  Phartn.  1890] 

( quer'cus ) 

"The  dried  bark  of  Quercus  alba  Linne 
(Fain.  Cupuliferce),  collected  from  trunks  or 
branches  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
deprived  of  the  periderm."  U.  S. 

Stone  Oak ;  Ecoree  de  ChSne,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Cortex 
Quercus,  P.  G.;  Eichenrinde,  G.;  Quercia,  Corteccia 
de  querela,  It. 

This  genus  comprises  numerous  species,  of 
which  about  sixty-five  grow  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  are  applied 
to  important  practical  purposes.  In  the  North- 
ern hemisphere  the  oak  is  among  the  most  valu- 
able and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  forest 
trees.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
species,  few,  comparatively,  have  found  a  place 
in  the  official  catalogues.  Quercus  Bobur,  or 
European  oak,  has  a  very  wide  distribution. 
It  is  the  common  British  oak,  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  European  forests,  and  has 
spread  itself  over  almost  the  whole  northern 
section  of  Asia  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
it,  one,  pedunculata,  with  sessile  or  shortly 
stalked  leaves  and  the  acorns  on  long  peduncles ; 
the  other,  sessiflora,  with  the  leaf -stalks  more 
or  less  elongated  and  the  acorns  either  sessile 
or  provided  with  a  very  short  peduncle.  At 
the  late  revision  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  the  dried 
bark  of  the  smaller  branches  and  young  stems 
of  this  tree,  Quercus  cortex,  Br.  1885,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  official  list.  Our  own  Pharma- 
copoeia recognizes  only  Q.  alba,  or  white  oak. 
Q.  velutina,  Lam.  (Q.  tinctoria,  Bartr.),  or 
black  oak,  which  was  formerly  official,  and  va- 
rious other  species,  afford  actively  astringent 
barks.  Such  are  Q.  digitata  (Marsh.),  Sudw. 
(Q.  falcata,  Miehx.),  or  Spanish  oak,  and  Q. 
Prinus,  or  white  chestnut  oak. 

Quercus  alba,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  996; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  448;  Michaux,  N.  Am. 
Sylva,  i.  17;  B.  &  T.  250.— Of  all  the  American 
species,  the  white  oak  approaches  nearest,  in 
the  character  of  its  foliage  and  the  properties 
of  its  wood  and  bark,  to  Q.  pedunculata  of 
Great  Britain.  When  allowed  to  expand  freely 
in  the  open  field,  it  divides  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground  into  numerous  widely  spread- 
ing branches,  and  attains  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances a  magnificent  size.  Its  trunk  and 
large  branches  are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  most  of 


the  other  species.  The  leaves  are  regularly 
and  obliquely  divided  into  oblong,  obtuse,  en- 
tire lobes,  which  are  often  narrowed  at  their 
base.  When  full  grown,  they  are  smooth  and 
light  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  glau- 
cous beneath.  Some  of  the  dried  leaves  re- 
main on  the  tree  during  the  whole  winter.  The 
acorns  are  large,  ovate,  contained  in  rough, 
shallow,  grayish  cups,  and  supported  singly  or 
in  pairs  upon  peduncles  nearly  an  inch  long. 

The  white  oak  abounds  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  extends  also  through  the  whole  Union, 
though  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern, 
southern,  and  western  sections.  It  is  the  most 
highly  valued  for  its  timber  of  all  the  American 
oaks,  except  the  live  oak,  Q.  virginiana,  Mill. 
(Q.  virens,  Ait.),  which  is  preferred  in  ship 
building.  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tan- 
ning, but  the  barks  of  the  red  and  Spanish  oaks 
are  preferred.  All  parts  of  the  tree,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epidermis,  are  more  or  less  as-  I 
tringent,  but  this  property  predominates  in  theJ 
fruit  and  bark. 

White  oak  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis, 
is  of  a  light-brown  color,  of  a  coarse,  fibrous 
texture,  and  not  easily  pulverized.  It  is  offi- 
cially described  as  "  in  nearly  flat  pieces,  2  to 
10  Mm.  thick ;  externally  light  brown,  becoming 
darker  with  age,  rough-fibrous;  fracture  un- 
even, coarsely  fibrous;  odor  distinct;  tast<: 
strongly  astringent;  not  tingeing  the  saliva 
yellow  when  chewed."  U.  S.  The  English  oal 
bark  was  formerly  officially  described  as  occur 
ring  "  in  quills  covered  with  a  smooth  shimnj 
silvery  or  ash-gray  variegated  with  browi 
corky  layer;  internally  cinnamon-brown  o 
brownish-red  and  longitudinally  striated;  frac 
ture  tough  and  fibrous;  taste  very  astringent 
no  marked  odor."  Water  and  alcohol  extrae , 
the  active  properties  of  oak  bark.  The  chie 
soluble  ingredients  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  an 
extractive  matter.  It  is  upon  the  tannin  ihi 
its  medicinal  virtues,  as  well  as  its  use i  in  tfi 
preparation  of  leather,  chiefly  depend,  it 
proportion  of  this  ingredient  varies  with  tr, 
size  and  age  of  the  tree,  the  part  from  wine 
the  bark  is  derived,  and  even  the  season  wne 
it  is  gathered.  It  is  most  abundant  m  u 
young  bark,  and  the  English  oak  is  said  to  yie 
four  times  as  much  in  spring  as  in  winter,  x 
Davy  found  the  inner  bark  most  abundw 
in  tannin,  the  middle  portion  or  cellular  i, 
tegument  much  less  so,  and  the  epidermis  aimo 
wholly  destitute  as  well  of  this  principle  as 
extractive.  .  , 

The  tannic  acid  of  the  oak  barks  is  known 
quercitannic  acid,  and  has,  according  to  u 
{Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  20,  p.  208),  two  » 
soluble  in  water,  of  the  formula  C«g»J- 
and  the  other  difficultly  soluble,  w***" 
Both  are  changed  by  the  loss  of  water  j 
oak  red,  CasHaaOii.   Neither  is  a  glucfj~  k' 

Gerber  discovered  in  European  o«  «  ^ 
peculiar  bitter  principle  upon  wJucn ] 
f erred  the  name  of  quercin.   It  is  oui  . 
boiling  the  bark  with  water  acidulated  wn 
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nndredth  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  first  milk 
lime  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed,  and 
a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  so  long 
a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  filtering 
liquor,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a 
extract,  adding  alcohol,  and  finally  evapo- 
ting  the  spirituous  solution  down  to  a  small 
mine,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  some  days, 
ellow  crystals  form,  which  may  be  obtained 
lorless  by  repeated   crystallizations.  This 
ercin  Husemann  considers  to  have  been  only 
pure  quercite  (or  oak  sugar). 
uercus  velutina,  or  black  oak,  is  one  of 
largest  trees,   frequently   attaining  the 
ight  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.    Its  trunk  is 
vered  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark,  of  a 
ack  or  dark  brown  color.      The  leaves  are 
ate-oblong,  pubescent,  slightly  siuuated  with 
long,  aculeate  lobes.      The  fructification  is 
nnial.    The  acorn  is  globose,  flattened  at  top, 

placed  in  a  saucer-shaped  cup. 
Black  oak  bark  has  a  more  bitter  taste  than 
of  the  other  species,  and  may  be  distin- 
ished  also  by  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when 
chewed.    Its  cellular  integument  contains 
oloring  principle,  capable  of  being  extracted 
boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brownish- 
low  color,  which  is  deepened  by  alkalies  and 
dered  brighter  by  acids.    Under  the  name 
quercitron,  large  quantities  of  this  bark,  de- 
ved  of  its  epidermis  and  reduced  to  coarse 
wder,  are  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
rope,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  and 
of  a  yellow  color.    The  coloring  principle 
ailed  quercitrin,  and  the  formula  C36H38O30, 
given  to  it  by  Liebermann  and  Hamburger, 
rzig  (/.  Chem.  S.,  1893,  413),  however,  has 
ind  that  its  composition  is  more  correctly 
ressed  by  the  formula  C21H22O12  +  2H2O, 
in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Rudolph  (Ph. 
,  1893,  529).    The  reaction  for  its  decom- 
ition  is 

C21H22O12  +  H2O  -=  CisHioO  +  CeHioOe 
products  being  quercetin  and  isodulcite  in 
ial  molecules. 

uercitrin  forms  yellowish  crystals,  which, 
verized,  _  yield  a  citron-yellow  powder.  It 
neutral  in  reaction,  is  odorless,  and  in  the 
condition  tasteless,  but  in  hot  aqueous  or 
)hoEc  solution  has  a  bitter  taste.    It  fuses 
160°  to  200°  C.  to  a  resinous  mass.    It  is 
ost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble 
of  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
line  solution.1    Besides  this  principle,  the 

uercitrin  has  been  found  also  In  various  other 
as  in  the  leaves  of  Ruta  graveolens,  and  the 
r  buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  Sophora ■  japonica,  and 
f«s  Hippocastanum,  or  horse  chestnut.  (Chem. 

May  2,  1859,  p.  161.)  As  this  principle  is 
Die  of  assuming  various  colors  under  various 
"hi  Jnflu«nces,  the  idea  has  been  advanced  that 
IBM  be  the  coloring  principle  of  flowers.  (A.  J. 
I860,  222.) 

ho'"!'  b,esldes  the  bitter  and  astringent  principles 
m«  \  '  contain  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter 
™ue),  which  Is  Insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fer- 
tation.  (J.  p.  c.,  3e  sex.,  xx.  335.)  Thev  are 
times  used  as  a  tonic  or  astringent,  and  a 
inrS  ,macie  fr°m  roasted  acorns  has  been  long 
'"yea  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  In  scrofula.  Bc- 


bark  contains  much  quercilannic  acid;  but  it  is 
less  used  in  tanning  than  the  other  barks,  in 
consequence  of  the  color  which  it  imparts  to 
the  leather,  and  it  was  dropped  from  the  U.  S. 
P.  1890  on  account  of  its  decoction  staining  so 
decidedly. 

Uses.— Oak  bark  is  astringent  and  somewhat 
tonic;  but  it  is  not  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  it  is  much 
used  externally.  The  decoction  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  a  bath,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren, when  a  combined  tonic  and  astringent 
effect  is  desirable  and  the  stomach  is  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  medicines  kindly.  It  has  been 
employed  in  this  way  in  marasmus,  scrofula, 
intermittent  fevers,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and 
cholera  infantum.  As  an  injection  in  leucor- 
rhaea,  a  wash  in  prolapsus  ani  and  hemor- 
rhoidal affections,  and  a  gargle  in  prolapsed 
uvxila,  the  decoction  is  often  useful,  and  the 
infusion  obtained  from  tanners'  vats  has  been 
employed  beneficially  as  a  wash  for  flabby,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers. 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Quercus,  U.  8. 

QUILLAJA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

QUILLAJA  [Soap  Bark] 

(quil-la'ja) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Quillaja  Saponaria 
Molina  (Fam.  Rosacea),  deprived  of  the  peri- 
derm." U.  S.  "  The  inner  part  of  the  bark 
of  Quillaja  saponaria,  Molina."  Br. 

Quillaice  Cortex,  Br.;  Qnil'aia  Bark:  Qulllala, 
Pharrn.  1880;  Panama  Bark;  Panama  (Bois  de), 
Fr.  Cod.;  Ecorce  de  Quillaya,  Fr. ;  Seifenrinde,  C. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  said  to'  be  de- 
rived from  the  popular  name  of  the  tree 
Quillay,  which  in  turn  comes  from  the  Chilian 
word  quillean,  to  wash. 

Quillaja  Saponaria,  Molina. — This  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  size,  with  alternate  oval  or  oblong 
leaves,  with  entire  or  slightly  denticulate  mar- 
gins. Male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  the 
same  branch,  are  axillary,  pedunculate,  and 
without  corolla.  The  calyx  of  the  female  flower 
persists  in  fruit,  and  has  its  limb  deeply  divided 
into  five  oval  acute  segments.  The  bark  ^  is 
thick,  the  wood  very  hard.2  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  where  it  is  said  to  resist 
well  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  to  be  flourishing. 


fore  roasting  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  shells, 
and  the  cotyledons,  according  to  Dausse.  should  lose, 
during  the  process,  28  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
iPh  Co  Oct.  9,  1850,  p.  687).  From  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  mav  be  prepared  and  taken  like  coffee  at 
breakfast.  (Richter.) 

2  This  tree  was  first  described  by  the  famous 
Abbe  Giovanni  Ignazio  Molina  in  the  Saggio  sulla 
Storia  naturale  del  Chili,  published  at  Bologna.  In 
1782-  second  edition,  ISIO.  (Translated  into  Ger- 
man '  I  T>.  Brandis.  Leipsic,  1786 :  into  French, 
Gruvel  Paris,  1789 :  into  English.  London,  1809 : 
also  Mlddletown,  Conn..  1880.)  It  is  first  noticed 
bv  systematic  writers  In  the  second  (Gme'in's) 
edition  of  the  Svst.  Nat.,  tome  li.  p.  767. 
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Properties  Soap  bark  is  officially  described 

as  "in  flat  pieces  of  variable  length,  3  to  8 
Mm.  thick,  or  in  small  chips;  outer  surface 
brownish-white,  often  with  small  patches  of 
cork  attached,  otherwise  nearly  smooth;  inner 
surface  yellowish-white,  nearly  smooth,  with 
occasional  circular  depressions,  conical  projec- 
tions or  transverse  channels;  fracture  uneven 
and  strongly  fibrous,  the  laminse  oblique  to  each 
other;  odor  slight;  taste  acrid.  The  powder  is 
strongly  sternutatory,  and  contains  calcium 
oxalate  in  monoclinic  pyramids  and  prisms  from 
0.035  to  0.200  Mm.  long."  U.  S.  The  fracture 
exhibits,  when  slightly  magnified,  glistening 
prismatic  crystals.  A  transverse  section  is 
marked  with  fine  radial  and  tangential  lines. 
(Mitlacher,  P.  P.,  1902.)  Quillaja  bark  is  his- 
tologically distinguished  and  its  powder  recog- 
nizable, by  the  large  and  numerous  prismatic 
calcium  oxalate  crystals,  especially  by  the  ir- 
regular bast  fibres  which  are  colored  pale  red  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  presence  of  phloroglucin. 

When  bruised  and  macerated  in  water  quillaja 
bark  imparts  to  that  liquid  the  property  of 
frothing  like  soap  when  agitated.  This  has 
been  found  by  Fleury,  Jr.,  and  Boutron-Chalard 
to  be  owing  to  the  existence  of  saponin  in  the 
bark,  the  same  principle  as  that  which  gives 
a  similar  property  to  Saponaria  officinalis.  (See 
Part  II.)  The  bark  contains  neither  tannic 
acid  nor  any  bitter  principle.  The  formula 
of  saponin,  given  by  Rochleder,  was  C32H54 
Oi8,  and  Schiaparelli  agreed  witb  him.  Stiitz, 
however  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  218,  231),  gives  it  as 
CisHsoOio,  and  this  is  now  accepted  for  the 
saponin  of  quillaja  bark.  Saponin  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into  sapogenin,  C14 
H22O2,  and  a  glucose.  R.  Kobert  (Chem.  Cen- 
tral., 1893,  i.  32)  gives  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  plants  which  contain  bodies  of  the 
saponin  class.  He  arranges  them  under  sev- 
eral formulas  which  seem  to  form  an  homol- 
ogous series.  Thus,  C17H26O10  he  terms 
Saponin  I  (senegin  or  quillaia  sapotoxin) ;  Cis 
H28O10  is  Saponin  II  ( Schmiedeberg's  digi- 
tonin  or  saporubrin) ;  C19H30O10  is  Saponin 
III  (quillain  or  quillaiac  acid)  ;  C20H32O10  is 
cyclamin,  Paschki's  digitoxin,  or  sarsaparill- 
saponin;  C22H3SO10  is  sarsa-saponin  ;  C26H44 
O10  is  parillin. 

Saponin,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  a  power- 
ful poison.  Kobert  states,  however,  that  pure 
saponin,  C19H30O10,  is  destitute  of  physiolog- 
ical'action,  and  that  commercial  saponin  de- 
pends for  its  activity  mainly  upon  quillaiac 
acid  and  sapotoxin,  the  other  substances  present 
being  saponin  and  lactosin,  C36H62O31.  G.  Mel- 
liers  states  that  there  is  present  in  quillaja  bark 
a  carbohydrate  which  he  has  identified  as  sac- 
charose. (P.  J.,  Feb.  1901,  161.) 

Uses. — Both  the  active  principles,  quillaiac 
acid  and  sapotoxin,  of  quillaja  bark  are  violent 
local  irritants.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  quil- 
laiac acid  (T.  G.,  xi.)  the  symptoms  were  vio- 
lent vomiting,  with  epigastric  pain,  increased 


diuresis  and  cystic  irritation,  accompanied  by 
cold  sweats,  feeble  pulse,  threatened  syncope, 
and  other  evidences  of  collapse. 

Sapotoxin,  when  in  sufficient  concentration), 
and  amount,  is  a  fatal  poison  to  all  forms  of 
protoplasm.  Given  to  the  lower  animals  in  veiy 
large  toxic  dose  it  produces  violent  convulsions 
with  death  from  failure  of  the  respiration. 
When  in  smaller  quantities  it  causes  violent 
dysenteric  diarrhoea,  with  ecchymotic  hyper- 
aemia,  oedema,  and  necrotic  destruction  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  smallest 
lethal  doses  are  said  to  produce  great  weakness, 
death  occurring  after  some  days  through  col- 
lapse and  general  paralysis  without  intestinal 
symptoms.  In  such  cases,  when  the  drug  is 
administered  hypodermically,  a  severe  hemor- 
rhagic inflammation  occurs  at  the  place  of  injec- 
tion. Fatty  preparations  of  sapotoxin  applied 
to  the  sound  skin  produce  redness  and  burning 
with,  after  repeated  applications,  painful  pus- 
tulation.  Both  sapotoxin  and  quillaiac  acicj 
have  the  power  of  breaking  down  the  rec 
blood  corpuscles,  but  it  is  not  apparent  tha 
such  destruction  plays  an  important  role  ir 
poisoning  by  these  substances  except  at  thiii 
point  of  injection  after  hypodermic  use. 

On  account  of  the  active  principles  of  soa] 
bark  being  the  same  as  those  of  senega,  and  t< 
some  extent  of  sarsaparilla,  Kobert  has  pro 
posed  the  use  of  quillaja  as  a  cheap  substitut 
for  these  much  used  drugs.  As  a  stimulate; 
expectorant  he  uses  a  decoction  (five  parts  t 
two  hundred)  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  to 
the  adult.  As  a  substitute  for  syrup  of  seneg 
Power  suggests  the  syrup  of  quillaja,  prepare 
by  adding  four  parts  of  the  fluidextract  (mad 
by  the  process  for  fluidextract  of  arnica  roo 
see  p.  524)  to  sufficient  syrup  to  make  twentj 
five  parts.    (P.  J.,  Oct.  1886.) 

Quillaja  is  much  used  in  the  arts  for  washm 
silk,  cloth,  and  other  fabrics,  for  which  soa 
would  not  be  suitable.  It  is  an  emulsifyin 
agent,  but  unless  ordered  by  the  physicia 
should  never  be  used  by  the  pharmacist  in  u 
preparation  of  emulsions,  on  account  01 
active  medicinal  properties. 

Off  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Quillaja;,  u.  a 
Liquor  Picis  Carbonis,  Br.;  Tinctura  QuiUaji 
U.  8.  (Br.). 

QUININA.  U.  S. 

QUININE 

(qui-nl'na ) 

C20H24N2O2.3H2O  =  375.46 

"An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of  v 
rious  species  of  Cinchona  (Fam.  ^ce* 
Quinine  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  ai| 
ber-colored  bottles."  V.  S. 

Chlniuum;   Quinine   Hydratee,  Fr.  Cod.; 
G.;  Chinina,  It.;  Quinina,  Sp: 

This  alkaloid  is  prepared  by  adc ling  to ^ |*> 
tion  of  quinine  sulphate  a  quantity  ol  am 
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iter  or  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  just  a 
fficient  quantity  to  cause  a  precipitation  of 
e  alkaloid. 

Properties.— Quinine  is  whitish,  rather  floc- 
lent,  and  usually  not  crystalline;  it  may  with 
re  be  crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
silky  needles,  and  Liebig  obtained  it  from  a 
newhat  ammoniacal  aqueous  solution  in  the 
ne  form.    It  is  inodorous  and  very  bitter, 
e  crystals  obtained  from  alcoholic  solution 
ve  the  composition  C20II24N2O2  -f  3H2O,  and 
se  at  57°  C.  (134.6°  F.).    They  may  be  de- 
ved  of  water  by  warming  or  exposure  over 
pkunc  acid,  and  they  then  fuse  at  171.2°  to 
1°  C.  (340°  to  341.6°  F.).     By  carefully 
:ulated  heat,  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged, 
uming  a  crystalline  form.  (Waddington, 
J.,  March,  1868,  p.  413.)     According  to 
sse,  anhydrous  crystalline  quinine  is  soluble 
I960  parts  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and 
trikydrate  in  1670  parts.    It  is  soluble  in 
>ut  900  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  about  6 
•ts  of  cold  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
y  soluble   in   ether,   chloroform,  benzene, 
roleum  benzin,  carbon  disulphide,  fixed  and 
atile  oils,  and  in  about  200  parts  of  glycerin, 
i  alcoholic  solution  is  intensely  bitter.  Qui- 
e  is  unalterable  in  the  air.    It  forms  salts 
h  the  acids  which  readily  crystallize.  The 
nate,  tartrate,  and  oxalate  are  said  to  be  in- 
ible  or  nearly  so,  but  are  dissolved  by  an  ex- 
i  of  acid.    The  acetate  is  so  slightly  soluble 
t  it  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the 
abate  by  magnesium  acetate  and  the  other 
^ates.  (A.  J.  p.t  xxx.  386.)    When  recently 
cipitated   quinine,    diffused    in    water,  is 
osed  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  carbon 
ude,  the  quinine  is  dissolved,  and,  if  the  solu- 
be  exposed,  acicular  crystals  of  quinine  car- 
ate  will  be  deposited,  which  effloresce  in  the 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
3  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  effervesce  with 
A  7\       the  deP°sition  of  the  crystals  has 
ea,  the  solution  yields  quinine  on  evapora- 
•  (Langlois,  C.  R.  A.  S.,  Nov.  7,  1853, 
freshly  precipitated  quinine  is  scarcely 
We  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  an  excess  of 
issmm  hydroxide,  but  is  more  readily  dis- 
M  by  ammonia.  (Wadgymar,  A.  J.  P.,  Sept. 
VSoi.)   Fliickiger  (187S)  noticed  that  solu- 
>  ot  quinine  exposed  to  sunlight  rapidly 
ea  brownish-yellow,  and  subsequently  de- 
ed a  fioeeulent  precipitate,  which  he  proved 
'  ™er  qmnine  nor  quinicine,  but  an  en- 
J  different  substance.    It  lost  the  alkaloidal 
icier,  yet  possessed  the  same  chemical  com- 
lon  as  quinine.    He  named  it  quiniretin. 
>■,  May,  1878.) 

"nine  and  its  salts  may  be  distinguished 
an  other  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  except 
qinmdine  and  quinicine,  by  the  beautiful 
nu-green  color  (thalleioquin)  which  results 
meir  solution  is  treated  first  with  solution 
lonne  and  then  with  ammonia,  and  which 
ff  t0  *  ^mte  or  violet  upon  saturation  with 
ne  acid.    The  statement  which  has  been 


frequently  made  that  the  chlorine  water  must  be 
fresh,  was  disproved  by  C.  F.  Zeller  (See 
A.J.  P.,  18S0,  p.  385.)    The  least  quantity  of 
qmnme  may  be  detected  by  powdering  the  sub- 
stance supposed  to  contain  it,  then  shaking  it 
with  ether,  and  adding  successively  the  tests 
just  mentioned.    Quinine  in  aqueous  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  to 
varying  degrees,  however,  according  to  the  con- 
centration, the  solvent  used,  etc.   Acids  increase 
the  amount  of  deviation.  In  relation  to  the  prop- 
erty possessed  by  quinine  of  imparting  fluores- 
cence to  its  aqueous  solution,  which  is  possessed 
also,  though  in  less  degree,  by  other  cinchona 
alkaloids,  and  other  properties  common  to  both 
quinine  and  its  sulphate,  there  will  be  occasion 
to  speak  under  quinine  sulphate.    A  singular 
discovery  was  made  by  Bence  Jones  of  London, 
of  a  substance  normally  present  in  the  animal 
system  having  analogous  properties,  and  named 
by  him  "  animal  quinoidine." 

Quinine  is  officially  described  as  "a  white, 
flaky   or   micro-crystalline   powder,  odorless, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  and  slightly  efflorescent 
m  dry  air.    Quinine,  when  freshly  crystallized, 
should  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization.   When  heated,  it  fuses  at  57°  C. 
(134.6°  F.),  and  loses  two  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  the 
third  molecule  at  125°  C.  (257°  F.) ;  at  ordinary 
temperatures  the  loss  is  gradual.    Quinine  free 
from  water  is  soluble  in  1750  parts  of  water, 
0.6  part  of  alcohol,  4.5  parts  of  ether,  1.9  parts 
of  chloroform,  158  parts  of  glycerin,  120  parts 
of  benzene,  3450  parts  of  absolution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  (1  in  20),  and  in  1810  parts  of 
ammonia  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    It  is  sol- 
uble in  810  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
Quinine  containing  three  molecules  of  water  is 
soluble  in  1550  parts  of  water,  0.6  part  of  alco- 
hol, 1.3  parts  of  ether,  1.6  parts  of  chloroform, 
212  parts  of  glycerin,  166  parts  of  benzene,  3450 
parts  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (1  in 
20),  and  in  1810  parts  of  ammonia  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).    It  is  soluble  in  775  parts  of 
water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.).    When  rendered 
anhydrous  by  heating  to  constant  Aveight  at 
125°  C.  (257°  F.),  its  melting  point  is  174.9°  C. 
(346.S°   F.).     Its  aqueous  solution  is  lasvo- 
gyrate,  and  is  alkaline  to  moistened  litmus 
paper.    If  to  1  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
quinine  (1  in  100),  containing  just  sufficient 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  effect  complete  solu- 
tion, there  be  added  2  Cc.  of  bromine  T.S.,  fol- 
lowed  by  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  the  liquid 
should  acquire  an  emerald-green  color  (thalleio- 
quin).   If  0.7  Gm.  of  Quinine  be  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  15  Cc.  of  acetic  acid,  6  Cc.  of  alco- 
hol, and  0.5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
heated  to  boiling,  and  7  Cc.  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  alcohol  be  added  slowly,  bronze 
or  olive-green  crystals  of  quinine  iodo-sulphate 
will  separate  on  gradually  cooling  the  solution. 
These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  If 
0.2  Gm.  of  Quinine  be  dissolved  in  1  Cc.  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with 
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distilled  water  to  20  Ce.  and  neutralized  with 
ammonia  water,  and  1  drop  of  solution  of  hy- 
drogen dioxide  and  1  drop  of  copper  sulphate 
T.S.  be  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  an  intensely- 
red  color  should  appear,  which  slowly  changes 
to  a  blue,  and  finally  to  a  green  color.  (Quinine 
and  quinidine  alone  respond  to  this  test.)  One 
Gm.  of  Quinine  should  dissolve  completely  in  a 
slightly  warmed  mixture  of  6  Cc.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  3  Cc.  of  ether,  which  solution  should 
remain  clear  on  cooling  (absence  of  cinchonine 
and  cinchonidine) .  Quinine  should  not  impart 
more  than  a  faintly  yellowish  tint  to  sulphuric 
acid  (limit  of  readily  carbonizdble  organic  im- 
purities), nor  produce  a  red  color  with  nitric 
acid  (difference  from  morphine).  Quinine 
should  not  lose  more  than  14.3  percent,  of  water 
on  heating  to  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  (absence  of  an 
excess  of  water).  When  heated  with  2  Cc.  of 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  no  ammonia  should 
be  evolved  (absence  of  ammonium  salts).  Dis- 
solve 2  Gm.  of.  Quinine,  which  has  previously 
been  dried  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  for  two  hours  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  in  20  Cc.  of  alcohol.  Add 
2  drops  of  hematoxylin  T.S.,  neutralize  exactly 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath.  Complete  the  test  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  on  page  1046,  under 
Quinina  Sulphas  (Test  for  Other  Cinchona  Al- 
kaloids, Section  II.)."  U.  S. 

Quinicine  (quinicia). — When  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine, or  quinidine  and  cinchonidine,  or  their 
salts,  are  exposed  to  heat,  they  are  changed  into 
other  but  isomeric  alkaloids, — quinine  and  quini- 
dine into  quinicine,  isomeric  with  themselves, 
and  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  into  cinchoni- 
cine,  isomeric  with  its  own  antecedents.  These 
new  alkaloids  are,  therefore,  products  rather 
than  educts,  and  generally  result,  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  from  the  processes  employed  in 
extracting  the  other  alkaloids  from  bark,  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  pre-exist  in 
bark  to  a  certain  extent,  being  formed  by  a 
natural  process,  from  the  same  original  alka- 


loids, either  in  the  living  tree,  or  in  the  barks 
while  drying,  after  separation  from  the  tree. 
Quinicine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  differs  from  quinine  in 
being  dextro-rotatory  and  uncrystallizable.  Cin- 
chonicine  is  also  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  agrees  with  cinchonine,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  in  producing  deviation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right,  but  differs  from 
cinchonidine  in  this  respect,  and  differs  from 
both  in  being  amorphous  or  uncrystallizable. 

The  study  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
quinine  and  associated  alkaloids  so  actively 
carried  on  for  several  years  past  has  thrown 
considerable  light  Upon  its  composition.  It 
appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  a  partially 
hydrogenized  diquinoline,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  CsHsfOCHaJN  — C9Hii(OH)N.CHs.  j 
By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields  quininic 
acid,  C9H6(0CH3)N.C00H,  which  is  the  phenol 
ester  of  cinchoninic  acid,  CsHeN.COOH;  by  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  aeid  it  yields  cinchomeronic 
acid,  CsH3N(C00H)2;  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  it  yields  methoxyquinoline,  C» 
H6N(0CH3).  For  a  summary  of  our  knowl- 
edge upon  the  constitution  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine, see  Guareschi's  Einfiihrung  in  das 
Studium  der  Alkaloide,  translated  by  H.  Her- 
mann Kunz-Krause,  Berlin,  1896,  524  et  seq. 

The  most  important  artificial  salt  of  quinine 
is  the  sulphate,  the  process  for  procuring  which, 
as  well  as  its  properties,  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed.    The  bisulphate,  hydrobromide,  anc; 
hydrochloride  have  been  retained  in  the  U.  S 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  valerianate  having  been  dis 
missed.    The  phosphate,  acetate,  citrate,  lactate, 
camphorate,  ferrocyanate,  tannate,  arsenite,  an 
timonate,  urate,  hypophosphite,  chlorate,  hydro 
chloride  with  urea,  citro-thymate,  sulphovinatt, 
salicylate,  sidpho-salicylate,  and  meconate,  hav, 
also  been  employed  or  recommended,  but  non 
of  them  has  yet  gained  admittance  into  tn 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  none  probably  is  supenc 
to  the  official  sulphate.1    The  first  four  may  b 


»  Percentage  of  Quinine  in  its  Different  Salts.—  According  to  Tanret,  the  salts  of  quinine  in  common  use  contain  the  folio* 
>ng  proportions  of  the-  alkaloid  :  acetate,  87.34  per  cent.;  hydrate  (quinine  precipitated  and  dried),  85.70;  basic  hydrochloric 
81.60;  lactate,  (8.26;  basic  hydrobromide,  76.60;  valerate,  76.05;  basic  sulphate  (the  ordinary  sulphate),  74.30;  sulpiiovmai 
72.00;  neutral  hydrobromide,  60.00 ;  neutral  sulphate  (or  acid  sulphate),  57.24 ;  tannate,  20.60.  The  following  table  was  coi 
piled  by  Boymond  of  Paris : 


Salts. 


Hydroxide  .... 

Acetate  

Hydrochloride    .  . 

Lactate  

Hydrobromide  .  . 
Hydrobromide  (acid) 

Valerate  

Sulphate  

Sulphate  (acid)  .  . 
Sulphovinate  .  .  . 

Arsenate  

Salicylate  .... 

Citrate   

Ferrocyanide  .  .  '. 
Hydriodide  (acid)  . 
Tannate  .... 


Percentage  of 


85.72 
84.37 
81.71 
78.26 
76.60 
60.67 
76.06 
74.31 
59.12 
71.20 
69.38 
68.79 
67.08 
56.25 
55.95 
22.60 


15.63 
9.21 
21.74 
19.15 
30.34 
23.94 
11.24 
17.89 
28.80 
15.21 
29.30 
19.86 
37.50 
44.05 
67.36 


si  I 


14.28 


4.25 
8.99 

14.45  ' 
22.99 

15.41  ' 
1.91 

13.06 
6.25 


10.04 


16.70 
slightly 
21.40 
10.29 
45.02 
6.33 
53.70 
581 
8.81 
3.30 
slightly 
863 
820 

slightly 


800 


1  part  of  water  dis- 
solves 


0.00059 


0.046 

0.097 

0.022 

0.158 

0.029 

0.0017 

0.113 

0.303 


0.0011 
0.0012 


0.0012 


J  £ 


.  °  <■' 


0.00050 


0.0388 
0.0759 
0.0168 
0.0958 
0.0220 
0.0012 
0.0668 
0.215 


0.0007 
O.O00S 


0.00028 


1.16 
1.18 
1.21 
1.21 
1.30i 
1.64 
1.31 
1.34 
1.6il 
1.3£( 
1.44 
1.4S 

1-* 
1.7, 

1.7- 

4.4' 
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repared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  acids 
spectively  with  quinine,  and  evaporating  the 
lutions.  The  camphorate  is  recommended  as 
substitute  for  the  valerate.  (A.  J.  P.,  July, 
565,  p.  254.)  The  ferrocyanide  is  directed  to 
made  by  boiling  together  four  parts  of  qui- 
ne  sulphate  and  one  of  potassium  ferro- 
?anide,  both  in  concentrated  solutions,  pouring 
f  the  liquor  from  a  greenish-yellow  substance 
an  oily  consistence  which  is  precipitated, 
ashing  the  latter  with  distilled  water,  then 
ssolving  it  in  strong  alcohol  at  37.7°  C 
¥.),  filtering  immediately,  and  afterwards 
aporating  the  solution.  Pelouze  believes  this 
■eparation  to  be  pure  quinine,  mixed  with  a 
tie  Prussian  blue.     (A.  G.  M.,  3e  ser.,  xv. 

The  tannate  may  be  prepared  by 
ecipitating  one  part  of  quinine  sulphate,  dis- 
lved  in  thirty  parts  of  water  acidulated  with 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  solution 
three  parts  of  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  thirty 
irts  of  cold  water,  and  then  washing  and  dry- 
%  the  precipitate.  For  other  methods  of  pre- 
ring  the  tannate,  see  West.  Drug.,  1893,  352 ; 
_  Centralh.,  1894,  155;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894, 
5.  It  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  little 
ste,  but  doubts  have  been  repeatedly  expressed 
out  its  efficiency.  At  best,  it  is  a  feeble 
eparation,  containing,  as  found  in  commerce, 
am  22.6  to  32  per  cent,  of  quinine.  Quinine 
enite  has  been  recommended  by  Ringdon,  es- 
cially  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections.  Adler 
epares_  it  by  dissolving  arsenic  trioxide  in 
ter,  with  enough  alkali  to  make  the  solution 
utral,  adding  about  five  times  its  weight  of 
ver  nitrate,  washing  the  precipitated  silver 
enite,  drying,  and  mixing  with  three  times 
weight  of  quinine  hydrochloride,  digesting 
!  mixture  for  a  day  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol, 
ering,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  evaporate 
antaneously.  The  salt  is  crystalline,  soluble 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether,  but  sparingly 
in  water.  The  dose  is  one-third  of  a  grain 
021  6m.),  given  at  first  twice  a  day,  and 
terwards  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Quinine 
timonate  has  been  recommended  by  La  Cam- 
1  of  Naples,  as  a  febrifuge,  being  especially 
phcable  to  cases  of  doubtful  periodicity.  It 
ites,  he  thinks,  the  evacuant  properties  of  the 
nmonials  with  the  antiperiodic  property  of 

"ST'  The  dose  is  two  or  three  grains  (°-13 
0-20  Gin.),  four  times  a  day.    (/.  P.  C,  3e 

•'  xxv-  471.)  Quinine  urate  is  thought  by 
rayre  of  Bordeaux,  to  be  peculiarly  effica- 
us  in  obstinate  intermittens.  It  is  prepared 
boiling  10  parts  of  crude  quinine  in  water, 
Ping  gradually  20  parts  of  crystallized  uric 
d>  and,  after  sufficient  ebullition,  filtering 
1  evaporating.  A  yellow  salt  is  obtained, 
netimes  amorphous,  more  frequently  crystal- 
e.  soluble  in  hot  and  less  so  in  cold  water, 
a.  according  to  the  author,  capable  of  curing 
ejmittent  fever  in  smaller  doses  than  the  sul- 
e,  w™  less  cerebral  disturbance,  less  bitter- 
ns, and  easier  tolerance  by  the  stomach. 
r-  U>,  3e  ser.,  xxxvii.  139.)'   Quinine  hypo- 


phosphite  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3 
parts  of  calcium  hypophosphite  in  60  parts  of 
distilled  water,  and  adding  the  filtered  solution 
to  a  solution  of  13  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  in 
200  parts  of  alcohol,  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  two  hours,  and  filtering,  distilling  off  the 
alcohol  and  evaporating  the  solution  and  set- 
ting aside  to  crystallize.  The  salt  is  soluble  in 
25  parts  of  cold  water,  in  1.5  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  10  parts  of  alcohol.  Quinine 
glycerophosphate  exists  in  two  conditions,  basic 
and  neutral.  The  basic  salt,  which  is  stable, 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  75.6  Gm.  of  quinine 
in  500  Cc.  of  ether  and  mixing  with  a  solution 
of  17.2  Gm.  of  glyceropkosphoric  acid  in  60 
Gin.  of  alcohol  (95  per  cent.),  collecting  the 
white  precipitate,  washing  with  ether,  and  dry- 
ing.  _(E.  Fallieres,  P.  J.,  1898,  410.) 

Quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride, — "  chininum 
b  imuriaticum  carbamidatum," — discovered  by 
Kutais  (1878),  is  best  prepared  by  Rice's  pro- 
cess. 79  _  parts  of  quinine  hydrochloride  are 
dissolved  in  70  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.050),  the  solution  filtered,  12  parts  of  urea 
added,  and  the  whole  warmed  until  the  liquid 
is  clear.  It  is  then  set  aside,  that  crystals  may 
form.  These  are  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  and  also  in  strong  alcohol.  This  salt  has 
been  recommended  especially  for  hypodermic 
uses.  Quinine  citrothymate  is  prepared  by 
Pavesi  by  heating  in  a  flask  on  a  water  bath 
4  parts  of  quinine  and  6  parts  of  oil  of  thyme, 
with  enough  alcohol  to  dissolve  both.  After 
standing  12  hours,  2  parts  of  powdered  citric 
acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.1  For 
uses  of  quinine  see  Quinince  Sulphas. 

1  Quinine  Chlorate  is  best  prepared,  according  to 
O.  R.  G.  Tichborne,  from  barium  chlorate.  He  mixes 
in  a  porcelain  dish  310  grains  of  barium  chlorate 
dissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water  with  2  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  quinine  sulphate,  and  12  ounces  of 
hot  water,  at  90°  C.  (194°  P.),  a  slight  excess  of 
the  sulphate  being  used  to  insure  the  precipitation 
of  all  the  barium.  Owing  to  this  excess,  a  slight 
pellicle  of  quinine  sulphate  floats  on  the  surface. 
Apply  heat,  and  gradually  add  a  very  little  pre- 
cipitated barium  carbonate  until  the  coating  of 
sulphate  is  replaced  by  a  slightly  oily  pellicle  of 
alkaloid.  The  quinine  chlorate  is  now  obtained  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  For  a  mode  of 
preparing  the  barium  chlorate,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1868, 
p.  101. 

The  chlorate  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in 
fungoid  tufts,  consisting  of  filiform,  snow-white  crys- 
tals, radiating  from  a  centre.  It  melts  with  heat, 
and  in  the  air  at  length  takes  fire,  burning  vividly 
and  if  dry  sometimes  with  explosion,  leaving  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  sparingly  in  cold,  and  is  deposited  from 
its  hot  solution  on  cooling.  Gently  warmed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  emits  chlorine  copiously  and 
ammonia  now  added  in  excess  occasions  an  emerald- 
green  color, — thus  showing  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  chloric  acid  and  quinine.  (P.  J-,  2d  ser.,  viil. 
135  ) 

Quinine  Citrate. — Quinine,  pure.  15  parts:  citric 
acid.  8  parts.  The  product  corresponds  to  20  parts 
of  true  quinine  citrate.  ...  ,™ 

Quinine  Hydrobromide. — Quinine  sulphate,  100 
parts  :  potassium  bromide,  28  parts.  The  product 
corresponds  to  100  parts  of  quinine  hydrobromide. 
Quinine  hydrobromide  contains  almost  as  much 
quinine  as 'the  sulphate,  and  is  soluble  in  .»4  parts 
of  water.  It  has  been  extensively  used  hypoder- 
micallv  in  the  form  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  In 
a  mixture  of  25  parts  of  alcohol  and  75  parts  of 
water.  Its  simple  aqueous  solution  seems  to  be 
preferable. 
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Dose,  one  to  five  grains  (0.065  to  0.32  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Elixir  Ferri,  Quininas  et  Strychninae 
Phosphatum,  U.  8.;  Glyceritum  Ferri,  Quininae 
et  Strychninae  Phosphatum,  V.  8.;  Oleatum 
Quinina,  U.  8.;  Syrupu3  Hypophosphitum  Com- 
positus,  U.  8. 

Quinine  Hydriodide. — Quinine  sulphate,  95  parts  ; 
potassium  iodide,  40  parts.  The  product  corresponds 
to  100  parts  of  quinine  hydriodide. 

Iodised  Quinine  Hydriodide. — Quinine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 70  parts ;  potassium  iodide,  50  parts ;  iodine, 
20  parts.  To  be  triturated  together  with  a  little 
alcohol.  Corresponds  to  100  parts  of  the  above 
quinine  salt. 

Quinine  HypopHosphite. — Quinine  hydrochloride, 
100  parts ;  calcium  hypophosphite,  24  parts.  Cor- 
responds to  100  parts  of  the  above  quinine  salt. 

Quinine  Lactate. — Quinine,  pure,  70  parts  ;  lactic 
acid,  35  parts.  To  be  triturated  together,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  Corresponds  to 
100  parts  of  the  above  quinine  salt. 

Quinine  Phosphate. — Quinine  sulphate,  94  parts ; 
sodium  phosphate,  80  parts.  Corresponds  to  100 
parts  of  the  above  quinine  salt.  (J.  P.  C,  May, 
1879;  N.  R.,  Nov.  1879.) 

Quinine  Sulphovinate,  according  to  Carles,  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  16.9  parts  of  sodium  sulpho- 
vinate in  200  parts  of  hot  alcohol,  and  42.8  parts 
of  quinine  sulphate  in  COO  parts  of  hot  alcohol. 
The  hot  solutions  are  mixed,  cooled,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated sodium  sulphate  filtered  out.  The  filtrate 
Is  distilled,  and  the  residue  evaporated  and  dried 
at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  3  parts 
of  water.  Jaillarl  has  extensively  employed  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  one  part  of  quinine  sulpho- 
vinate lu  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  with  great 
satisfaction,  in  the  severe  malarial  fevers  of  Algiers. 

Quinine  Salicylate  may  be  prepared  by  Jobst's  pro- 
cess, by  double  decomposition  between  solutions  of 
quinine  hydrochloride  and  ammonium  salicylate,  or 
by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  The  crystals 
are  soluble  in  225  parts  of  water  and  in  20  parts 
of  alcohol. 

Quinine  Phenate,  or  carbolate,  is  obtained  by 
Jobst,  having  the  composition  C20H.MN2O2,CeH6O.  It 
is  soluble  in  400  parts  of  water,  and  in  80  parts  of 
alcohol.  (P.  J.,  June  12,  1875.)  Quinine  sulpho- 
sahcylate,  on  account  of  its  slow  solubility  in  water, 
v 111  probably  not  be  very  useful  medicinally.  (See 
N.  R.,  1878,  p.  103. )  Quinine  meconate  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  alcoholic  solution  of  meconlc  acid 
and  quinine. 

Quinine  "Valerate.  Quinina;  Talerianas.  Quinine 
Valerianate.—"  Quinine  Valerianate  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles  in  a  dark  place."  U.  8  1890. 

.  ..Tak1  °f  Valerianic  Acid  half  a  troyounce ;  Sul- 
R  .  ;e  £t  Qumia  two  troyounces;  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Water  of  Ammonia,  Water,  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia  in  a 
°LWateJrr,  with  the  aid  of  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid ;  then  add  Water  of  Ammonia  in  slight  excess 
and  wash  the  precipitated  quinia  with  water  untii 
freed  from  sulphate  of  ammonium.  Dissolve  the 
yoaifri£nic  ,4cid  ln  five  PInts  of  Water,  heated  to 
u t  ,    *ibe  <3ulnia  to  the  solution,  and,  when 

*L2 \  issolved,.  set  the  whole  aside  for  several 
?hl  „ l£7St%lhz<;\.  Deeant  the  mother-water  from 
lhf™°Ttals'  dl7,  tllera  on  bibulous  paper,  and  keep 
tht  m«?w  w+ell-SI:0PPered  bottle.  By  evaporating 
ion°  m£ther-water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
1870  6  crystaIs  may  be  obtained."    V.  S. 

In  the  process  of  the  TT.  S.  P.  1870  quinine  is 

melc?nfaird  byi  dec°mposinS  Quinine  sulphate  by 
means  of  ammonia,  and  then  combined  directly  with 
valerianic  acid,  to  form  quinine  valerianate  which 
crystal  lizes  from  the  solution  wLn  it  coofs  because 

the'Vff3  JWle  la  cold  than  m  hof  water.  By 
friiAte  Dublin  .formula,  which,  with  the  salt 
thS  ;^as.  bee?  omitted  in  tne  Brltish  Pharmacopffita 
va'e+rianate  was  obtained  bv  double  decomirosi 
tion    between    quinine    hydrochloride    and  sodium 

ffi  d?atSh,r,h8U,t,ns-ln,lfe  Potion  of  rod  uS 
5«  S'.fwhict  remained  in  solution,  and  quinine 
for  this  R*n  ^b'CU ,  c,rysta,1,ized.  The  'modern  name 
v?L  \  I  S*U  !s  fminine  valerate,  the  U  S  P  (8th 
of  "L,00!111?  adoptod  the  word  "  valeric  Instead 
of    valerianic"  for  the  acid.  instead 

npniw  .e  yalerianate  is  in  "  white,  or  nearly  white 
o*  wa'tet  anWl'  p^fVeoholfln  VJarM 


QUININ/E  BISULPHAS.  U.  S. 

QUININE  BISULPHATE 

(qui-ni'nae  bi-sul'phas) 

C2oH24N202.H2S04  +  m20  =  544.33 

"The   acid   sulphate  [S02(OH)2.C2oHz4M 
Oa  -f-  7H20]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.    It  shoul,' 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  dark  amber-colore 
vials."  U.  S. 

Chinlnum  Bisulfuricum,  Quinina?  Sulphas  Acidu; 
Acid  Quinine  Sulphate ;  Sulfate  de  Quinine  Neutr 
Fr.  Cod.;  Saures  Chininsulfat,  Chininbisulfat,  G 
Bisolfato  di  chinina,  It.;  Sulfato  quinico  neutro,  B 

This  salt  is  made  by  suspending  100  Gm.  < 
quinine  sulphate  in  500  Gm.  of  warm  distills  ] 
water,  and  adding  115  Gm.  of  diluted  sulphui 
acid  (U.  S.  P.),  filtering  and  crystallizing.  It  h 
been  introduced  because  of  the  great  advantag 
in  solubility  that  it  possesses  over  the  ordina: 
sulphate.  It  requires  but  8.5  parts  of  water 
dissolve  it,  while  the  sulphate  requires  720.  F 
use  in  the  form  of  pills  it  is  greatly  superior  < 
this  account,  while  it  may  be  administered 
solution  without  the  excess  of  acid  which  mi 
be  used  when  the  ordinary  sulphate  is  pi 
scribed  in  order  to  dissolve  it.  Its  use  is  rapid 
extending,  and  when  these  very  important  prc 
tical  points  of  superiority  are  fully  appreeiat 
by  the  profession  it  should  be  used  almost  e 
clusively.  It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  cole 
less,  transparent  or  whitish,  orthorhombic  cn 
tals  or  small  needles;  odorless,  and  having 
very  bitter  taste.  It  effloresces  on  exposure 
the  air,  and  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  t 
light.  Soluble  in  8.5  parts  of  water,  18  pa: 
of  alcohol,  1770  parts  of  ether,  920  parts 
chloroform,  and  in  18  parts  of  glycerin  at  2j 
C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  0.68  part  of  water 
80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  0.5  part  of  alcohol 
60°  C.  (140°  F.).  When  heated,  this  s 
softens  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  becomes  semi-fu 
at  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  and  melts  at  about  160° 


boiling  water,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling  alcohol.  Wl 
heated  to  about  90°  C.  (194°  F.),  the  salt  melts,  foi 
ing  a  colorless  liquid.  At  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  lo1 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  also  begins  to  I 
valerianic  acid.  On  ignition,  it  is  slowly  consum 
leaving  no  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  of  1 
salt  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus  pap 
The  aqueous  solution,  when  acidulated  with  sulphu 
acid,  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  emits  1 
odor  of  valerianic  acid.  On  treating  10  Cc.  of 
aqueous  solution  (about  1  in  1300)  of  the  salt  w 
2  drops  of  bromine  water,  and  then  with  an  exc 
of  ammonia  water,  the  liquid  will  acquire  an  emera, 
green  color.  With  proper  adjustment  of  the  r 
gents,  more  dilute  solutions  will  give  a  paler  n 
while  more  concentrated  ones  will  acquire  a  aee) 
color,  or  throw  down  a  green  precipitate,  -a 
monia  water  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  tnro 
down  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  or  a 
monia  water,  and  also  in  about  20  times  its  wei* 
of  ether.  Quinine  Valerianate  should  not  imp: 
more  than  a  faintly  yellowish  tint  to  concentra 
sulphuric  acid  (limit  of  readily  caroonizaole,  orga 
impurities).  The  aqueous  solution  of  thesalt  sno 
not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly  turbid  by  Darn 
chloride  test-solution  (limit  of  sulphate).  u.  1 
1890  I 

This  substance  probably  does  not  differ  In 
general  medicinal  action  from  more  ordinary  sa 
of  the  alkaloid,  but  has  been  thought  to  be  em 
clous  in  hemicrania.  ,  . 

Dose,  two  to  fifteen  grains  (0.13  to  1.0  um.). 
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(320°  F.),  with  decomposition.  It  loses  all  of 
its  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  (212° 
P.).,  On  ignition,  the  salt  is  slowly  consumed, 
leaving  no  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
strongly  acid  reaction  and  shows  a  blue  fluores- 
cence. Barium  chloride  T.S.  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  the  residue,  cooled 
in  a  desiccator,  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.77 
Gm.  (corresponding  to  7  molecules  or  23  per- 
cent, of  water  of  crystallization).  If  to  1  Cc. 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  Quinine  Bisulphate 
(1  in  100)  there  be  added  2  Cc.  of  bromine 
T.S'.,  and  then  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  the 
liquid  should  acquire  an  emerald-green  color 
[thalleioquin).  Sulphuric  acid  should  produce 
not  more  than  a  faintly  yellow  tint  (limit  of 
carbonizable  organic  impurities).  Dissolve  2 
Gm.  of  Quinine  Bisulphate,  which  has  been 
dried  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  for  two  hours,  in 
20  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  carefully  neutralize 
with  diluted  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  evap- 
orate the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath. 
Complete  the  test  by  following  the  directions 
given  on  page  1046  under  Quinince  Sulphas 
(Test  for  Other  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Sec- 
tion II.) »  V.  S. 

On  account  of  its  great  solubility  this  salt  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  neutral  salts  whenever 
rapid  absorption  is  desired,  and  especially  for 
hypodermic  medication.  Its  dose  is  about  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  sulphate,  on 
account  of  its  greater  proportion  of  acid. 

Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 

QUININ/E  HYDROBROMIDUM.  U.  S. 

QUININE  HYDROBROMIDE  [Quininse  Hydrobromas, 
Pharm.  1890,  Quinine  Hydrobromate] 

(qui-m'nae  hy-dro-bro'mj-dum ) 

C2oH24N202.HBr  +  H20  =  420.06 

"The  hydrobromide  [HBr.CaoEbaNaOa  + 
■naO]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  It  should  be 
Kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials." 
U.  S, 


hmm?,  ?yd/ate,  de  Quinine  Basique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Mono- 
KKat^.,de.  .Quinine,  Fr.;  Ctuninum  Hydro- 
Chinin   o '  Chmlnhydr°bromid,  Bromwasserstoffsaures 

This  official  salt  may  be  made  by  suspending 
W  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  in  80  parts  of 
water,  boiling,  and  adding  3.4  parts  of  barium 
Bromide  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water,  filtering 
evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  It  may  also  be 
made  by  Leger's  process,  as  follows :  Quinine 
sulphate,  commercial,  crystallized,  40  parts;  po- 
tassium bromide,  dried  and  powdered,  11  parts ; 
weonol  (80  per  cent.),  400  parts;  distilled  water, 
•«w  parts.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  two  hun- 
arect  parts  of  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat,  add  the 
5- n,si"m  br°mide,  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of 
«oued  water,  and  continue  the  heat  five  or  six 
minutes,  in. order  to  allow  the  potassium  sul- 
(66) 


phate,  which  is  formed,  to  acquire  greater  com- 
pactness^ so  that  it  will  more  readily  settle.  Fil- 
ter off  from  the  precipitate,  and  wash  four 
trmes  with  fifty  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  Let 
the  alcoholic  solution  cool,  when  a  further  small 
quantity  of  potassium  sulphate  will  be  de- 
posited.   The  solution  is  then  again  filtered 
through  white  filtering  paper,  and  evaporated 
on  a  water  bath  to  one  hundred  parts.  Next, 
four  hundred   parts   of   distilled   water  are 
poured  on,  and  heat  is  applied  until  the  hydro- 
bromide  is  completely  dissolved.    After  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  dish  will  be  found  filled 
with  a  compact  crystalline  mass.    The  crystals 
are  transferred  to  a  filter,  allowed  to  drain,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  air.    Heating  would  cause 
them  to  fuse.      The  product  thus  obtained 
amounts  to  about  thirty  parts  of  perfectly  white 
quinine  hydrobromide.     By  evaporating  the 
mother  water  to  one-third  of  its  volume,  about 
six  parts  more  may  be  obtained.    It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out  by  Boille,  to  redissolve  the  hydrobromide 
in  water  as  above  stated,  if  the  salt  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  white  and  bulky  crystals.    The  above 
quantity  of  four  hundred  parts  should  not  be 
diminished,  for,  if  this  were  done,  the  salt 
would  separate  at  first  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid,  and  afterwards  would  forrn  a  crystalline 
crust.  (Repert.  de  Pharm.,  1880,  p.  390;  N.  R., 
Jan.  1881.) 

Properties. — It  is  in  "  white,  light,  silky, 
needles ;  odorless,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste. 
The  salt  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Soluble  in  40  parts  of  water,  0.67  part  of  alco- 
hol, 16  parts  of  ether,  8  parts  of  glycerin,  and 
very  soluble  in  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
soluble  in  3  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
When  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  the  salt  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization.  At  152°  C.  (305.6° 
F.)  it  begins  to  fuse,  forming  a  syrupy  liquid 
at  200°  C.  (392°  F.).  On  ignition  it  is  slowly 
consumed,  leaving  no  residue.  Its  solutions  are 
neutral,  or  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper,  and 
when  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
show  a  vivid  blue  fluorescence.  Ammonia  water 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
large  excess  of  the  reagent.  On  precipitating  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  filtering,  supersaturat- 
ing the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  adding  chloro- 
form and  a  little  chlorine  water,  and  shaking, 
the  chloroform  will  separate  with  a  yellow  color. 
If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.)  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  the  residue 
should  weigh  not  less  than  0.957  Gm.  (corre- 
sponding to  1  molecule,  or  4.25  percent,  of 
water  of  crystallization).  If  to  1  Cc.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  Quinine  Hydrobromide  (1  in  100)  2  Cc. 
of  bromine  T.S.  be  added,  and  then  1  Cc.  of 
ammonia  water,  an  emerald  green  color  should 
be  produced  (thalleioquin).  Quinine  hydro- 
bromide should  not  impart  more  than  a  faintly 
yellowish  tint  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
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(limit  of  readily  carbonizable  organic  impuri- 
ties), nor  produce  a  red  color  with  nitric  acid 
(difference  from  morphine).  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  salt  should  not  be  rendered  more 
than  faintly  turbid  by  barium  chloride  T.S. 
(limit  of  sulphate).  If  to  5  Cc.  of  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  25 
Cc.  of  water,  15  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S., 
and  5  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  be  added, 
a  clear  brown  solution  should  result.  On  add- 
ing to  this  0.1  Gm.  of  Quinine  Hydrobromide, 
shaking  well,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  five 
minutes,  no  blue  color  should  be  developed 
(difference  from  morphine).  Dissolve  3  Gm. 
of  Quinine  Hydrobromide,  which  has  been  dried 
at  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  for  two  hours,  in  30  Cc.  of 
hot  distilled  water  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and 
add  1.5  Gm.  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  and  evaporate 
the  liquid  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness.  Com- 
plete the  test  by  following  the  directions  given 
on  page  1046,  under  Quinince  Sulphas  (Test  for 
Other  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Section  II.),  using 
30  Cc.  of  distilled  water  for  maceration  instead 
of  20  Cc.  as  there  directed."  U.  S. 

Uses. — This  salt  is  well  fitted  for  hypodermic 
injection,  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility,  but 
is  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  bisulphate. 
The  plan  which  has  been  advocated  of  injecting 
a  hot  saturated  solution  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 
tending  to  cause  precipitation  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  very  capable  of  causing  cin- 
chonism,  but  the  amount  of  hydrobromie  acid  is 
too  small  to  sensibly  affect  the  system. 

Dose,  from  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65 
Gm.). 

QUININ/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM. 
U.  S..  Br. 

QUININE  HYDROCHLORIDE  [Quinine  Hydrochloras. 
Pharm.  1890,  Quinine  Hydrochlorate] 

(cHii-nl'nse  hy-dro-ehlo'ri-duiii ) 
C2oH24N202.HCl  -f  2H20  =  393.76 

"The  hydrochloride  [HCI.C20II24N2O2  +  2 
HssOJ  _  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  It  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials." 
St?'  'lThe  hydroehl°ride,  CaoHs4NaOs,HCl, 
21120,  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  various  species  of  Cinchona  and  Eemiiia." 
Br. 

Bask;ueatVfr^;Ui-ni?,i  Chjorhydrate  de  Quinine 
oasique,   er.   Ooa.;   Chlorhydrate   de   Quinine    Fr  • 

K^teWW  T*  °-:  Chininhydrochlorid, 
eausauies  Lhinin,  Q. ;  Cloridrato  di  chinina,  It. 

Tins  quinine  salt  was  recommended  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Br.  Ph.  1885  by  W.  Martindale 
on  account  of  its  being  more  soluble  in  water 
and  richer  in  quinine  than  is  the  sulphate.  It 
may  be  readily  prepared  by  treating  the  alka- 
loid with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  double 
decomposition  between  barium  chloride  and 
quinine  sulphate.    Quinine  hydrochloride  is  in 


"  white,  silky,  glistening  needles ;  odorless,  am 
having  a  very  bitter  taste.    The  salt  effloresce 
when  exposed  to  warm  air.    Soluble  in  18  part 
of  water,  0.6  part  of  alcohol,  240  parts  of  ethei 
0.8  part  of  chloroform,  and  in  8  parts  of  glyc 
erin  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  0.4  pai 
of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.).   When  heate 
to  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  the  salt  loses  its  wate 
of  crystallization.    At  about  156°  C.  (312.8 
F.),  it  begins  to  melt,  but  is  not  fully  melte 
until  the  temperature  reaches  190°  C.  (374 
F. ) .    On  ignition  it  is  slowly  consumed,  leavin 
no  residue.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral 
faintly  alkaline  to  red  litmus  paper,  and 
not  fluorescent  except  when  greatly  dilute 
or  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.1  Silvi 
nitrate  T.S.  produces  in  aqueous  solutions 
the  salt  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitr 
acid.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dried  at  100" 
(212°  F.)  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  tl 
residue  should  weigh  0.91  Gm.  (correspondh 
to  2  molecules  or  9.1  percent,  of  water  of  cry 
tallization).     If  to  1  Cc.  of  a  solution 
Quinine  Hydrochloride  (1  in  100)  2  Cc. 
bromine  T.S.  be  added,  and  then  1  Cc.  of  ai 
monia  water,  an  emerald-green  color  shoidd 
produced  (thalleioquin) .    Sulphuric  acid  shou 
produce   no   color    (absence  of  readily  ca\ 
bonizable  organic  impurities).    Aqueous  sol 
tions  of  the  salt  should  not  be  rendered  mo 
than  faintly  turbid  by  barium  chloride  T. 
(limit  of  sulphate).    If  to  5  Cc.  of  a  saturat 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  25  Cc. 
water,  15  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and 
Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  be  added, 
clear  brown  solution  should  result.    On  addii 
to  this  0.1  Gm.  of  Quinine  Hydrochloride,  ska 
ing  well,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  fi 
minutes,  no  blue  color  should  be  develop 
(difference  from  morphine).    Dissolve  3  G: 
of   Quinine   Hydrochloride,   which  has  be 
dried  at  50°  C.   (122°  F.)  for  two  hou: 
in  30  Cc.  of  hot  distilled  water  in  an  evap 
rating  dish,  and  add  1.5  Gm.  of  crystalliz 
sodium  sulphate  gradually,  with  constant  st: 
ring,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  on  a  water-ba 
to  dryness.    Complete  the  test  by  following  t 
directions  given  on  page  1046,  under  Qumii 
Sulphas  (Test  for  Other  Cinchona  Alkaloic 
Section  II.),  using  30  Cc.  of  distilled  water  f 
maceration  instead  of  20  Cc.  as  there  directec 
U.  S.  " 

"It  is  soluble  in  about  35  parts  of  cc 
water,  in  3  parts  of  cold  alcohol  (90  per  cent 
and  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcol 
(90  per  cent.).  It  affords  the  reactions  ch<' 
acteristic  of  hydrochlorides.  It  should  yit, 
only  the  slightest  characteristic  reactions  wi 
the  tests  for  sulphates.  When_  converted  ir 
quinine  sulphate,  by  dissolving  it  together  w 
an  equal  weight  of  sodium  sulphate  in  ten  tnrj 

1  In  explanation  of  this  it  may  be  stated  it 
only  the  compounds  of  quinine  with  the  oxyp 
acids  that  show  the  fluorescence  in  acid  s°IU" 
none  of  the  compounds  of  the  haloid  acids  snowi 
this  reaction. 
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its  weight  of  hot  water,  and  setting  the  mixture 
aside  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  it  should  respond 
to  the  characters  and  tests  that  are  mentioned 
under  '  Quininae  Sulphas.'     Dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212°  F.  (100°  C),  it  loses  9  per- 
cent, of  water."  Br. 
Quinine  hydrochloride  has  a  decided  advan- 
ce over  the  sulphate  in  its  greater  solubility 
in  water.    It  is,  however,  less  soluble  than  the 
acid  quinine  hydrochloride  (see  below). 
Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep.— Tinctura    Quininoe,    Br.;  Vinum 
Quininae,  Br. 

QUININ/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM 
ACIDUM.  Br. 

ACID  QUININE  HYDROCHLORIDE 

(qui-nl'nee  hy-dro-ehlC'ri-dum  ac'i-dtim) 

C2oH24N2022HCl  +  3H20  =  447.82 

"The  acid  hydrochloride,  C2oH24N202,2HCl, 
3H2O,  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  various  species  of  Cinchona  and  Remijia." 
Br. 

Chlorhydrate  de  Quinine  Neutre,  Fr.  :  Saures 
Chininhydrochlorid,  Saures  C'hlorwasserstoffsaures 
CMnin,  <?. 

This  is  an  official  quinine  salt  of  the  Br. 
Pharm.  1898.  It  has  been  introduced  on  ac- 
count of  its  remarkable  solubility  in  water, — 
i.e.,  less  than  its  own  weight.  It  may  be  made 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  dry 
quinine,  but  more  conveniently  by  decomposing 
quinine  bisulphate  with  barium  chloride  or  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  neutral  hydrochloride  with 
one  molecular  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat. 
It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  white  crystalline 
powder  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
water,  yielding  a  somewhat  acid  liquid.  It  af- 
fords the  reactions  characteristic  of  hydrochlo- 
rides. It  should  yield  only  the  slightest  char- 
acteristic reactions  with  the  tests  for  sulphates. 
Each  gramme,  when  dissolved  in  20  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water,  should  require  for  its  complete 
neutralization  not  more  than  2.5  cubic  centi- 
metres of  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  When 
converted  into  quinine  sulphate,  by  dissolving 
it  together  with  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  sul- 
Piiate  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  hot  water,  ex- 
actly neutralizing  this  liquid  with  solution  of 
ammonia  and  setting  it  aside  at  60°  F.  (15.5° 
<-•)  to  cool,  it  should  respond  to  the  characters 
ana  tests  which  are  mentioned  under  '  Quininae 
sulphas/  Dried  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
(100°  C),  it  loses  not  more  than  12  per 
«nt.  of  water."  Br. 

The  solubility  of  this  salt  fits  it  for  use  in 
hypodermic  and  rectal  injections.  Its  physio- 
ogical  and  therapeutic  action  and  its  dose  are 
those  of  quinine  sulphate. 

°ose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 


QUININ/E  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

QUININE  SALICYLATE 

(quj-ni'iiEe  sal-i-cy'las) 

2C2oH24N202.C7H603  -f  H20  =  935.54 

"The  salicylate  [2C6H*(OH)  COOH.C20HM 
N2O2  +  H2O]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  It 
should  be  kept  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered 
vials."  U.  S. 

Salicylate  de  Quinine  P.asique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Salicylate 
de  Quinine,  Fr.;  Chininsalicylat,  Salicylsaures  Chinin, 
G. ;  Salicilato  quinico,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Quinine  salicylate  may  be 
made  by  adding  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
3.9  parts  of  sodium  salicylate  in  30  parts  of 
water,  to  a  hot  solution  made  by  dissolving  10 
parts  of  quinine  sulphate  in  75  parts  of  boiling 
water.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  and 
dried  and  recrystallized  from  its  solution  in 
alcohol. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
on  keeping  readily  assuming  a  pinkish  color. 
Soluble  in  77  parts  of  water,  11  parts  of 
alcohol,  110  parts  of  ether,  37  parts  of  chlo- 
roform, and  in  16  parts  of  glycerin  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  ;  soluble  in  35  parts  of  water  at  80° 
C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  11  parts  of  alcohol  at 
60°  C.  (140°  F.).  When  heated,  it  begins  to 
melt  at  183°  C.  (361.4°  F.),  with  decomposi- 
tion, and  at  187°  C.  (368.6°  F.)  is  entirely 
melted  to  a  red  liquid.  When  ignited,  it  is 
slowly  consumed,  without  leaving  a  residue. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  red  litmus 
paper,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  When  treated 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  its  aqueous  solution 
develops  a  blue  fluorescence.  Its  aqueous 
solution,  when  treated  with  a  drop,  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.,  should  give  a  violet  color. 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  about  one-fifth  of  its 
volume  of  solution  of  formaldehyde  gives  a 
pink  color.  If  to  10  Cc.  of  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  Quinine  Salicylate  there  be  added 
3  Cc.  of  bromine  T.S.  and  then  an  excess  of 
ammonia  water,  an  emerald-green  color  should 
be  produced  (thalleioquin) .  When  heated  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  to  constant  weight,  it 
should  lose  not  more  than  2  percent,  in  weight 
(absence  of  excessive  moisture).  Mix  2  Gm. 
of  Quinine  Salicylate  with  10  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  in  a  separator,  add  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  water,  and  shake  the  liquid  with  three 
successive  portions  of  25,  20,  and  10  Cc  of 
ether  collect  the  ether-solution  m  a  porcelain 
dish  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  alcohol,  add  just 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  render  the  liquid 
exactly  neutral,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Complete  the  test  by  following  the  directions 
dven  on  page  1046,  under  Quinines  Sulphas 
(Test  for  Other  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Section 

II.)."  U.  S.  .     .  , 

Uses.— Quinine  salicylate  is  believed  by  many 
practitioners  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  111  the 
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advanced  stages  of  an  acute  rheumatism,  in 
subacute  rheumatism,  and  in  mild  gouty  con- 
ditions. When  the  general  system  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  lowered  vitality  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.65  to  1.0  Gm.)  may  be  given  daily. 

Dose,  from  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65 
Gm.). 

QUININ/E  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

QUININE  SULPHATE 

(qui-nfnae  sul'phas) 

(CaoHaaNaOa^-HaSOi  +  7H20  =  866.15 

"  The  sulphate  [S02(0H)2.(C2oH24N202)a  + 
7H2O]  of  the  alkaloid  quinine.  It  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  preferably  of 
an  amber  color,  and  in  a  dark  place."  U.  S. 
"The  sulphate,  [ (C2oH24N202)2,H2SO<i]2,15H2 
0,  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
various  species  of  Cinchona  and  Remijia."  Br. 

Sulfas  Quinieus;  Dlsulphate  or  Basic  Sulphate  of 
Qumia ;  Sulfate  de  Quinine  Basique,  Fr  Cod  ; 
Chmlnuni  Sulfuricum,  P.  G.;  Chininsulfat,  Schwefel- 
saures  Chinin,  G. ;  Solfato  di  chinina,  It.;  Sulfate 
quiulco  basico,  Sp. 

No  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  for 
preparing  quinine  sulphate;  that  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  1870  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  U.  S.  D., 
17th  ed.,  p.  1141.  The  process,  briefly  stated, 
is  to  exhaust  cinchona  bark  by  boiling  with 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
adding  milk  of  lime  in  excess.  The  quinine  is 
precipitated  with  lime,  and  the  dried  precipi- 
tate digested  with  boiling  alcohol;  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  quinine  is  evaporated,  and  the 
mass_  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  hot  solution  is  treated  with 
animal  charcoal  to  decolorize  it,  and  then  set 
aside  to  crystallize. 

Pelletier  proposed  to  substitute  oil  of  tur- 
pentine for  alcohol  in  the  ordinary  process  for 
procuring  quinine  sulphate.  The  impure  qui- 
nine, precipitated  by  lime  from  the  acidulous 
decoctions,  after  being  washed,  pressed,  and 
dried,  is  digested  with  the  oil,  which  dissolves 
the  quinine.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  agi- 
tated with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
by  which  quinine  sulphate  is  formed.  The  oil, 
separating,  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  removed 
tor  nature  use,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  is  evaporated,  and  treated  as  in  the  orig- 
inal process  A  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
said  to  be  that  the  oil  does  not  completely  ex- 
haust the  precipitate.  A  similar  process  has 
been  employed  here  and  in  England,  either 
tiisel  oil  or  benzene  being  substituted  for  oil 
of  turpentine.    In  this  instance,  however,  the 

™  .1S  added  to  the  impure  quinine,  without 
separation  from  the  acidulated  decoction  from 
which  it  was  precipitated  by  lime.    The  mix- 

!  b,-lng,  wel   agitated,  the  fusel  oil  or  ben- 

3if  *  If  ?6  alkaloids,  and,  rising  to  the 

T  Z  °,  thLhqrad'  18  drawn  off  W  a  siphon, 
ihe  solution  thus  drawn  ol  is  treated  as  above 


with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  process  is  completed  in  the  same  manner. 
(See  P.  J.,  xiv.  29,  92,  and  139.) 

The  importation  of  quinine  sulphate  and  salts 
of  quinine  amounted  in  1903  to  3,300,441 
ounces,  valued  at  $744,774;  in  1904  to  3,796, 
139  ounces,  valued  at  $826,791;  in  1905  to 
2,904,277  ounces,  valued  at  $638,755.  For  2: 
"  commercial  history  of  quinine,"  with  statistics: 
see  D.  C,  1896,  32.  Quinine  sulphate  made  ir 
Java  is  now  found  in  commerce.  (A.  J.  P. 
1898,  345.) 

When  barks  containing  the  alkaloids  cin\ 
chonidine  and  quinidine  are  used,  as  their  sul 
phates  are  much  more  soluble  than  that 
quinine,  it  follows  that  in  the  mother  water;' 
left  after  the  crystallization  of  quinine  sulphat 
there  will  be  found  a  portion  of  cinchonidin 
or  quinidine  sulphate,  or  of  both.  In  fact, 
there  is  generally,  under  these  circumstances 
more  or  less  of  the  sulphates  of  the  four  alka 
loids,  quinine,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  and  cin 
chonidine,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  man 
barks,  and,  besides  these,  a  portion  of  amor 
phous  alkaloid,  incapable  of  crystallizatior 
probably  resulting,  in  part  at  least,  from  th 
heat  employed  in  the  process.  These  may  ii 
a  great  degree  be  separated  through  their  dif 
ferent  solubilities  in  water.  Quinine  sulphat' 
being  least  soluble,  will  first  crystallize,  aftei 
wards  the  cinchonidine  or  quinidine  salt,  an 
finally  that  of  cinchonine,  which  is  the  mos 
soluble,  while  the  unerystallizable  salt  will  re 
main  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  th 
amorphous  state  by  evaporation  to  dryness 

Properties. — "  White,  silky,  light,  flexibh 
glistening  crystals,  or  hard,  prismatic,  mono 
clinic  needles,  making  a  very  light  and  easil 
compressible  mass,  odorless,  and  having  a  peij 
sistent,  very  bitter  taste.  It  effloresces  rapidl 
when  it  is  exposed  to  dry  air,  and  then  bt 
comes  lustreless;  when  exposed  to  light 
acquires  a  brownish  tint.  Quinine  Sulpha! 
sometimes  crystallizes  with  8  molecules  of  wate 
of  crystallization  (16.18  percent.).  Soluble  i 
720  parts  of  water,  86  parts  of  alcohol,  40 
parts  of  chloroform,  and  in  36  parts  of  gly< 
erin  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  very  difficultly  solubl 
in  ether;  soluble  in  45  parts  of  water  at  80 
C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  9  parts  of  alcohol  at  60 
C.  (140°  F.).  Diluted  acids  increase  its  soli 
bility  in  water,  and  it  is  easily  soluble  in  a  nffi 
ture  of  chlorof  01m  2  parts,  and  absolute  alcob 
1  part.  Quinine  Sulphate  which  has  been^dne 
over  sulphuric  acid  melts  at  205°  C.  (401°  F. 
When  heated  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  or  whe 
exposed  to  dry  air,  it  loses  all  but  2  molecuh 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  upon  heatm 
it  to  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  the  remainder  is  e: 
pelled.  Upon  ignition,  the  salt  is  slowly  coi 
sumed,  without  leaving  a  residue.  Its  aQueotk 
solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  whe/ 
acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  develop 
a  vivid  blue  fluorescence.  Barium  chloride 
produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  m  h 
drochloric  acid.     On  treating  10  Cc 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (about  1  in  1300) 
with  5  drops  of  bromine  T.S.,  then  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  liquid  should 
acquire  an  emerald-green  color  (thalleioquin) . 
With  proper  adjustment  of  the  reagents,  more 
diluted  solutions  will  give  a  paler  tint,  while 
more  concentrated  ones  will  acquire  a  deeper 
color,  or  throw  down  a  green  precipitate."  U.  S. 
"Filiform  silky  white  crystals,  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  about  800  parts  of 
water,  giving  a  solution  which  has  a  bluish 
fluorescence.  Entirely  soluble  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  a  mineral  acid.  Aqueous  solutions 
of  quinine  salts  yield  with  solution  of  ammonia 
white  precipitates,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  ex- 
cess of  the  solution  of  ammonia.  When  such 
aqueous  solutions  are  treated  first  with  solution 
of  bromine  or  of  chlorine  and  afterwards  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  they  become  of  an 
emerald-green  color,  changing  to  red  when 
mineral  acids  are  added.  Exposed  to  dry  air, 
Quinine  Sulphate  effloresces  until  the  15  mole- 
cules of  water  have  been  reduced  to  4.  It 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sul- 
phates." Br.  Its  cold  solution  is  opalescent. 

The  acid  quinine  salts  possess  fluorescent 
properties  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
haloid  acids.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the 
presence  of  acetphenetidin  conceals  the  fluores- 
cence of  sulphuric  acid  solutions  of  quinine. 
The  diluted  acids,  and  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids 
in  excess,  dissolve  the  sulphate  easily.  With 
an  additional  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  another  sulphate,  which  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  official  salt,  and  crystallizes 
from  its  solution  with  much  greater  difficulty. 
This  is  now  considered  by  many  as  strictly 
neutral,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  name 
of  quinine  sulphate,  while  the  official  salt 
contains  two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid, 
and  is  therefore  a  quinine  subsulphate  or  di- 
quinine  sulphate.  The  latter  name  was  adopted 
by  the  London  College,  and  has  been  much  used 
by  chemical  writers.  In  the  U.  S.,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  as  well  as  in  the 
French  Codex,  the  name  of  quinine  sulphate, 
originally  given  to  the  official  salt,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  neutral,  was  retained; 
and  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  1898  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  Hence  has  arisen  a  confusion 
of  nomenclature,  which  must  embarrass  the  stu- 
dent. The  following  statement  may  serve  to 
clear  up  this  confusion.  There  are  at  least 
three  quinine  sulphates  that  have  been  obtained, 
of  which  two  are  now  official.   The  first  of  these, 

.        '        (C20H24N2O2)2H2SO4  +  7H2O 

is  a  "  diquinic  sulphate,"  but  is  the  official  salt 
known  as  quinine  sulphate,  or  Quinince  Sulphas, 
U.  S.j  the  second,  formed  by  dissolving  this  first 
W  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  formula 

C2oH24N202,H2S04  -f  7H20 
a«d  is  the  official  quinine  bisulphate,  or  Qui- 
nines Bisulphas,  U.  S.;  while  the  third,  a  still 
more  acid  sulphate, 

C20H24N2O2,2Fl2SO4  +  7H20 

may  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  quinine  in 


excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is 
not  official.  Quinine  sulphate,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  parts  with  its  water  of 
crystallization,  is  apt  to  mislead  those  who  seek 
to  determine  its  quality.  Forty  samples  ex- 
amined by  A.  J.  Cownley  showed  results  vary- 
ing from  8.1  to  15.95  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization.  He  recommends  for  adoption 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  air-dried  salt,  which 
contains  two  molecules  of  water  (4.6  per  cent.), 
as  being  constant  in  composition.  Farr  and 
Wright  confirm  Cownley's  views,  and  object 
to  "  anhydrous "  quinine  sulphate,  which  has 
been  proposed  by  some  chemists  as  the  standard, 
because  it  has  the  opposite  fault  of  absorbing 
moisture.  (P.  J.,  1896,  525;  also  P.  J.,  1897, 
203.) 

Incompatibles  and  Tests. — "  One  Gin.  of  the 
salt  should  dissolve  completely  when  heated  to 
50°  C.  (122°  F.)  in  7  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  2 
volumes  of  chloroform  and  1  volume  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  the  solution  should  remain. clear 
on  cooling  (absence  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
inorganic  salts).  Sulphuric  acid  should  impart 
to  the  salt  not  more  than  a  faintly  yellowish  tint 
(limit  of  readily  carbonizable  organic  impuri- 
ties). Nitric  acid  should  not  produce  a  red 
color  (difference  from  morphine).  If  1  Gin. 
of  the  salt  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  115° 
C.  (239°  F.),  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
the  residue  should  weigh  not  less  than  0.838 
Gm.  (indicating  not  more  than  8  molecules  or 
16.18  percent,  of  water) ."  U.  S.  "  2.5  grammes 
of  the  freshly  prepared  salt  should  lose  0.38 
gramme  of  water  by  drying  at  212°  F.  (100° 
C).  Heated  to  redness  with  free  access  of 
air,  it  burns  without  leaving  any  residue  (ab- 
sence of  mineral  impurity)."  Br.  The  official 
test  (see  page  1046)  is  probably  the  most  reliable 
of  all  to  prove  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  other  cinchona  alkaloids.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Kerner's,1  and  admits  the  presence  of 

1  Kcrncr's  test  (G.  Kerner,  Zettschrift  fur  Anahj- 
tlsche  Chemie,  1862)  distinguishes  the  alkaloids  by 
their  solubilities  in  ammonia  water  of  given  strength, 
which,  according  to  Kerner,  are  more  fixed  and 
reliable  than  their  solubilities  in  water  _  or  other 
ordinary  solvent.  The  mode  of  application  is  by 
taking  'a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  the 
alkaloid  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  adding  the  ammonia  water  gradually  until 
the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  redissolved  :  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  indicates  inversely  the  solubility  of  the 
alkaloid.  Quinidine  requires  from  10  to  11  times 
more  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  than  quinine,  cm- 
chonidine  from  12  to  13  times  more,  while  cin- 
is  not  dissolved  by  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  is  required  by  either  of  the  others,  and 
though  when  ra  xed  in  very  small  proportion  with 
quinine  it  is  dissolved  at  first,  yet  it  afterwards 
Separates  on  standing.  This  test  is  now  official, 
and  as  modified  is  regarded  as  the  best  test  tor 
miinine  sulphate.  Reiner's  test  has  been  elabo- 
rately criticised [and  discussed;  it  appears  that  m 
order  to  get  results  which  are  at  all  trustworthy 
?t  is  necesfarv  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  observe 
the  specific  gravities  and  temperatures  ordered  by 
the  test.  (See  Parsons  paper  Proc. A. ,  Ph.  A, 
i  RS4  •  Am  I)rua  1885.  a  so  1888:  D.  1..  X&oo  , 
P  J  '  1887  :  Ph.  Era,  1887.  also  1888.)  In  De  VHj'8 
c'hro'matc  Test  for  Quinine  5 i  Gm.  of  quinine  sul- 
phate are  dissolved  in  500  Gm  of  water  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  and  1.20  Gm.  of  P^ass.um 
chromate  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  are  added. 
The  precipitate  at  first  produced  is  rapidly  redis- 
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a  trace  of  other  alkaloids.  This  certainly  is 
as  pure  as  the  quinine  sulphate  need  be.  To 
separate  the  remaining  trace  of  alkaloids  en- 
tirely would  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the 
salt. 

"  Test  for  Other  Cinchona  Alkaloids. — I.  Dry 
2  Gm.  of  Quinine  Sulphate  in  a  porcelain  dish 
on  a  water-bath  for  two  hours  at  50°  C.  (122° 
P.).  II.  Transfer  the  residue  (which  should 
be  strictly  neutral  to  litmus  paper)  to  a  dry 
test-tube,  add  20  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and 
place  the  test-tube  in  a  water-bath;  heat  it  for 
half  an  hour  at  65°  C.  (149°  F.)  and  then 
allow  to  cool,  and  keep  the  temperature  at 
15°  C.  (59°  F.)  for  two  hours,  shaking  the 
test-tube  occasionally.  Filter  the  liquid,  trans- 
fer 5  Cc.  of  the  filtrate,  having  the  temperature 
of  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  to  a  dry  test-tube,  and  care- 
fully add  ammonia  water  (which  must  be  of 
official  strength  and  have  the  temperature  of 
exactly  15°  C.)  until  the  precipitate  which 
forms  has  just  redissolved;  not  more  than  6 
Cc.  of  ammonia  water  should  be  required  to 
produce  a  clear  solution.  If  the  temperature 
at  the  end  of  the  digestion  has  risen  to  16°  C. 
(60.8°  F.),  not  more  than  6.5  Cc.  of  ammonia 
water  should  be  required;  if  to  17°  C.  (62.6° 
F.),  not  more  than  7  Cc.  of  ammonia  water 
should  be  used.  (In  each  case  a  clear  solution 
indicates  the  absence  of  excessive  amounts  of 
other  cinchona  alkaloids.)"  U.  S.  For  Hera- 
path's  test  (quinine  iodo-sulphate) ,  see  U.  S. 
D.,_17th  ed.,  p.  1144.  The  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia gives  the  following  tests  for  the  presence 
of  other  cinchona  alkaloids : 

"Quinine  Sulphate  when  tested  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods  should  not  afford  any  appre- 
ciable reaction  characteristic  of  cinchonine, 
quinidine,  cupreine,  or  amorphous  alkaloid,  and 
should  not  yield  more  than  a  total  of  3  per 
cent,  of  crystals  of  impure  cinchonidine  by  the 
following  test. 

Test  for  Cinchonidine  and  Cinchonine. — Dis- 
solve 4  grammes  of  the  Quinine  Sulphate  in 
120  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  water.  Cool 
the  solution  slowly  to  122°  F.  (50°  C),  with 
frequent  stirring.  Separate,  by  filtration,  the 
purified  quinine  sulphate  which  has  crystallized 
out.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evaporation 
until  it  is  reduced  to  10  cubic  centimetres  or 
less;  transfer  to  a  small  stoppered  flask,  and, 


h2£n='  .So  \  fro^  5  t0  10  seconds  crystallization 
rill  n'r  f^r"ifaped  ?r(?ups  of  sulphur-yellow  nee- 
dles of  anhydrous  quinine  chromate— 2(C20H24NaOj) 
H2Cr04— being  formed.  The  separation  of  these  crys- 
tals is  practically  complete  when  the  liquid  has  cooled, 
but  it  is  advisable  not  to  collect  the  crystals  before 
the  day  following  their  formation.  They  are  washed 
7R-VnSnmtal1  <iuant.ity  of  water,  dried,  and  weighed; 
7bb .5  parts  of  quinine  chromate  are  equal  to  648 

KU  iST6  or  t0  P°  Parts  of  «3uinine  sulphate 

with^  «m floors  contain  the  cinchonidine,  together 

to 0  05  Cm   iS  ?ao^  of  quinine  chromate  amounting 

of  ni  nini^^m  10?  G?"  and  t0  this  extent  the  yiel3 

ToqCPrt»in  nmate'  by  weighing,  must  be  corrected. 

total  mtrVtl  ^  amo»nt  of  cinchonidine  present  the 

so  H  solnti™  aond^  wasb-ln§s  are  rendered  alkaline  by 

chnnilin-        and  evaporated  to  300  Gm.    The  cin- 

cooHnl  is  f.nViara.t^  d«rln/L«»e  heating,   and.  after 

welched  S,f  tcd  on,!«£lter'  dried  at  100°  C-  and 
weignea.  (A.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  1022.) 


when  cold,  shake  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
ether  and  half  that  amount  of  solution  of  am- 
monia. Set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  not  less 
than  24  hours.  Collect  the  crystals,  which  con- 
sist of  cinchonidine  and  cinchonine  combined 
with  quinine,  on  a  tared  filter,  wash  with  a 
little  ether,  dry  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and 
weigh.  These  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
0.12  gramme. 

Test  for  Quinidine. — Dissolve  1  gramme  of 
the  Quinine  Sulphate  in  30  cubic  centimetres 
of  boiling  water;  cool,  and  filter.  To  the  solu- 
tion add  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  a 
little  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  to  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  amorphous  hydriodides.  Colled 
any  separated  quinidine  hydriodide,  wash  witl 
a  little  water,  dry  and  weigh.  The  weigh) 
represents  about  an  equal  weight  of  crystallizec 
quinidine  sulphate.  None  or  only  the  slightes 
traces  should  be  obtained. 

Test   for   Cupreine.— Shake   the  recrystal  i 
lized  quinine  sulphate,  obtained  in  testing  thl 
original  Quinine  Sulphate  for  cinchonidine  am  J 
cinchonine,  with  25  cubic  centimetres  of  ethe 
and  6  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  ammonk 
and  to  this  ethereal  solution,  separated,  ad 
the  ethereal  liquid  and  washings  also  obtaine 
in  testing  the  original  sulphate  for  the  tw! 
alkaloids  just  mentioned.    Shake  this  ethere; 
liquid  with  6  cubic  centimetres  of  a  10  per  cem 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  adding  water 
any  solid  matter  should  separate.    Remove  til 
ethereal  solution.    Wash  the  aqueous  solutio 
with  more  ether,  and  remove  the  ethereal  wasl 
ings.    Add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aquj 
ous   liquid  heated   to   boiling,  until  exact 
neutral.   When  cold,  collect  any  crystallized  su 
phate  of  cupreine  on  a  tared  filter;  dry,  ar, 
weigh.    None  or  only  the  slightest  traces  shou 
be  obtained. 

Test  for  Cinchonine  and  Amorphous  Alk  i 
loids. — Dissolve  1  gramme  of  the  Quinine  Si 
phate  in  30  cubic  centimetres  of  boiling  watt , 
add  .1  gramme  of  sodium  potassium  tartm 
Allow  to  cool,  with  frequent  stirring;  filti 
The  solution  when  evaporated  to  small  bu 
should  give  little  or  no  precipitate  with  soluti^ 
of  ammonia."  Br. 

Quinine  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  all 
lies,  their  carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  eartl 
In  solution  it  affords  white  precipitates  w| 
potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides,  and  a| 
monia,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  an  excess  . 
alkali.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  astringent  : 
fusions,  the  tannic  acid  of  which  forms  a  wh 
insoluble  compound  with  quinine.   The  solul 
salts  of  lead  and  of  barium  occasion  preci; 
tates ;  and  that  produced  by  the  salts  of  barn 
is  insoluble  in  the  acids.    The  soluble  salts  j 
acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids  occasi 
more  or  less  precipitation  with  solution  of  q. 
nine  sulphate  without  excess  of  acid.  A  solut:,  I 
of  chlorine  added  to  a  solution  of  quinine  sjl 
phate  and  followed  by  the  addition  of  ammoi 
water  occasions  an  emerald-green  color,  and, 
certain  proportions,  the  deposition  of  a  gr<> 
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orecipitate.  The  green  compound  has  received 
name  of  thalleioquin.  The  drop  of  am- 
nonia  should  be  put  in  without  agitation.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Fliickiger,  l-5000th  part  of  quinine 
:an  thus  be  found.  With  bromine  instead  of 
hlorine  the  test  is  more  delicate.  Fliickiger 
fates  that  l-20,000th  part  of  the  alkaloid  can  be 
letected.   (See  a  paper  by  C.  F.  Zeller,  A.  J. 

,  1880,  p.  385;  P.  J.  1872,  p.  901.)  F.  S. 
Tyde  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  704)  states  that 
-  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  gives  more 
atisfactory  results  in  the  thalleioquin  test  than 
ither  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  the  results 
eing  more  certain  and  brilliant.  If,  previously 
the  use  of  ammonia  in  the  chlorine  test, 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
yanide  be  added,  a  dark  red  color  is  produced, 
Inch  persists  for  several  hours,  but  ultimately 
asses  into  green.  This  does  not  take  place 
:th  einchonine;  and,  though  quinidine  sulphate 
ives  the  same  red  color,  this  does  not  dis- 
)pear  as  with  the  quinine  salt,  but  is  per- 
stent.  (Schwartzer,  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  475.) 
limine  sulphate  gives  a  reddish-brown  pre- 
pitate  with  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
itassium  iodide.  It  is  possible  that  under 
me  circumstances  the  galvanic  current  may 
of  service  in  detecting  the  alkaloid;  a  paper 
the  electrolysis  of  the  salt  will  be  found  in 
/.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xi.  16. 1  For  valuable  com- 
aits  on  quinine  sulphate  tests,  see  Proc.  A. 
i.  A.,  1897,  705. 

Adulterations.— Quinine  sulphate  has  often 
en  adulterated.  The  effects  of  adulteration 
iy  be  produced  by  the  variable  quantity  of 
iter  which  quinine  sulphate  may  contain,  with- 
t  any  observable  alteration  in  its  sensible 
operties.  Millon  and  Commaille,  having  ex- 
sed  quinine  sulphate  to  a  very  moist  atmos- 
ere  at  the  temperature  of  about  16.6°  C.  (62° 
),  found  it  always  to  increase  in  weight,  so 
it  a  specimen  of  the  salt,  previously  deprived 
all  its  water  capable  of  being  separated  by 
it,  had  in  five  days  absorbed  28.77  per  cent, 
water,  and  another  specimen  dried  after  its 
scipitation  simply  by  draining,  and  supposed 
contain  18  per  cent,  of  water,  had  in  ten 
fs  absorbed  14  per  cent,  more,  making  its 
ole  percentage  of  water  32,  or  about  one- 
rd  of  its  weight,  (J.  P.  C,  Nov.  1862,  p. 
\)  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  will  ex- 
in  to  some  extent  the  frequent  variable 
sets  from  apparently  the  same  quantity  of 
salt.  It  is  easy  to  detect  and  to  obviate 
?  natural  sophistication  by  exposing  a  sus- 
ted  specimen  to  a  heat  of  115°  C.  (239°  F.). 
3  loss  of  weight  will  indicate  the  quantity 


P  t?6*!  as  been  mixed  with  quinine  with  fatal 
nnii.  Pet-e  be  more  morphine  than  will  form 
uutn  part  of  the  solution,  the  thalleioquin  test  will 
to  develop  the  green  color.  The  morphine  in 
niT  I es  •  to  be  recognized  by  adding  nitric 
pi ■  etmm.c  i:blori(le  to  the  suspected  powder,  or, 
lntA  n  j iodic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
and  Sorms  a  beautiful  violet  solution' with 
■  M.P'i  •This  test  is  sakl  t0  succeed  with  solu- 
s  containing  less  than  1-lOOOOth  part  of  morphine. 
J->  May,  I872,  001.) 


of  water  not  essential  to  the  salt.  Calcium 
sulphate,2  and  other  alkaline  or  earthy  salts, 
gum,  sugar,  mannite,  starch,  stearin,  caffeine, 
salicin,  phlorizin,  and  the  einchonine  sulphate, 
and  sulphates  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  are 
among  the  substances  which  are  said  to  have 
been  fraudulently  added.    By  attending  to  the 
degree  of  solubility  of  the  sulphate  in  different 
menstrua,  and  to  its  chemical  relations  with 
other  substances  already  described,  there  can 
be  little  difficulty  in  detecting  these  adultera- 
tions.   The  presence  of  any  mineral  substances 
not  readily  volatilized  may  be  at  once  ascer- 
tained by  exposing  the  salt  to  a  red  heat, 
which  will  completely  dissipate  the  quinine  sul- 
phate, leaving  the  mineral  behind.    A  volatile 
ammonium  salt  may  be  detected  by  the  odor  of 
ammonia  emitted  upon  the  addition  of  potassium 
hydroxide.    The  absence  of  organic  substances 
may  be  inferred  if  pure  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  forms  a  colorless  solution.  Gum 
and  starch  are  left  behind  by  alcohol,  and 
fatty  matters  by  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid.    Sugar  and  mannite  cause  a  solution  of 
the  salt  in  acidulated  water  to  have  a  sweet 
taste  after  the  precipitation  of  the  quinine 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate.    Salicin  imparts  the 
property  of  becoming  red  upon  the  contact  of 
sulphuric  acid;  but,  according  to  Pelletier,  this 
change  of  color  does  not  take  place  unless  the 
proportion   of  salicin   exceeds   one-tenth.  If 
only  in  this  proportion,  the  salicin  must  be 
isolated.    To  1  part  of  the  suspected  salt,  6 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
added,  and  to  the  brown  liquid  which  results, 
125  parts  of  water.    The  salicin  is  thus  sepa- 
rated, and  may  be  obtained  by  filtration,  in 
the  form  of  a  bitter,  white  powder,  becoming 
bright  red  with  sulphuric  acid.   (See  A.  J.  P., 
xvii.  156.)    Caffeine  alters  the  solubility  of 
the  medicine  in  different  menstrua.  According 
to  Calvert,  a  saturated  solution  of  quinine  sul- 
phate in  cold  water  gives  with  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime  a  precipitate  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  .  latter,  while  a  solution  of  ein- 
chonine sulphate  of  the  same  strength,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
insoluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  reagent. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  with  lime  water, 
and  with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  while  it  furnishes  a  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  einchonine  sulphate,  yields 
none  with  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  (J. 
P.  C,  3e  ser.,  ii.  394.)    Though  commercial 
quinine  sulphate  frequently  contains  a  portion 
of  one  or  more  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids, 
the  salt  is  only  slightly  less  efficacious  on  that 
account,  as  these  alkaloids  have  been  shown  to 
possess  identical  therapeutic  properties  with 
those  of  quinine,  and  to  be  little  inferior  in 
strength  to  them. 


'Flora  China. — According  to  W.  A.  Fuckner  (Wrat. 
Drug.,  1896,  393),  nearly  pure  crystallized  calcium 
sulphate  in  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  has  been  ex- 
ploited as  quinine  sulphate  under  the  name  of  flora 
china. 
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Uses  The  first  symptoms  of  einchonism, 

as  produced  by  small  therapeutic  doses  of 
quinine  (ten  grains)  in  man,  are  usually  ringing 
in  the  ears,  slight  fulness  in  the  head,  and 
perhaps  some  deafness.  With  the  use  of 
larger  doses  these  symptoms  are  intensified;  the 
deafness  is  very  marked,  disturbed  vision  may 
exist,  and  the  flushed  face,  with  the  sense  of 
distention  in  the  head,  may  point  towards  a 
cerebral  congestion,  which  is  in  some  cases 
relieved  by  spontaneous  epistaxis.  In  decided 
einchonism,  giddiness  and  staggering  in  walking 
are  very  common.  After  toxic  doses,  severe 
headache,  delirium,  stupor,  complete  deafness 
and  blindness,  dilated  pupils,  embarrassment 
of  respiration,  great  weakness,  convulsions, 
paralysis,  and  finally  collapse,  either  comatose 
or  delirious,  may  result.  The  deafness  pro- 
duced by  large  doses  of  quinine  usually  passes 
off  rapidly;  very  rarely  is  there  a  permanent 
impairment  of  hearing.  Amaurosis,  with  a 
peculiar  ischasmia  of  the  retinal  vessels,  has  in 
a  small  number  of  cases  been  produced  by 
very  large  therapeutic  doses  of  the  alkaloid. 
Besides  its  effects  on  the  brain,  quinine  sulphate 
sometimes  occasions  great  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  marked  by  oppression  of 
stomach,  nausea,  abdominal  pains,  vomiting, 
and  purging.  In  general,  these  effects  of  ex- 
cessive doses  gradually  pass  off,  although  par- 
tial deafness  often  continues  for  several  days, 
and  sometimes  much  longer,  and  permanent 
deafness  has  resulted.  It  is  capable  of  taking 
life,  although  enormous  amounts  of  it  are  req- 
uisite for  this.  Several  cases  of  recovery  are 
recorded  after  the  taking  of  an  ounce  by  the 
stomach.  Probably  only  a  portion  of  the  drug 
was  absorbed.  Five  ounces  taken  in  ten  days 
have  caused  death. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
explain,  with  complete  satisfaction,  all  the  clin- 
ical uses  of  quinine  from  its  known  physiologi- 
cal action,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  speak  here 
briefly  of  our  knowledge  of  its  influence  upon  the 
healthy  organism,  referring  the  reader  for  de- 
tails to  H.  C.  Wood's  Treatise  on  Therapeutics. 
The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  cerebrum  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  mod- 
erate doses  stimulate  the  brain  to  some  extent, 
especially  the  basal  ganglia  connected  with  the 
special  senses,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  toxic 
doses  overwhelm  and  paralyze  the  gray  matter 
of  the  brain.  Upon  the  spinal  cord  of  man 
therapeutic  doses  produce  no  marked  effect. 
Two  facts,  first  pointed  out  by  T.  A.  Chaperon 
^Auger's  Archiv,  1869,  p.  295),  have  been 
so  abundantly  substantiated  that  we  must  ac- 
cept them  as  established.  They  are— quinine 
lfi  small  doses  causes  in  the  frog  a  lessening 
of  the  reflex  activity,  which  is  removed  by  sec- 
tion of  the  medulla;  quinine  in  large  doses  pro- 
duces a  permanent  palsy  of  reflex  activity.  The 
first  of  these  actions  is  considered  to  show  that 
the  alkaloid  stimulates  Setschenow's  centre  in 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  second  is  probably 
due  to  a  paralysis  of  toe  spinal  cord.    It  has 


been  proved  by  Binz  and  subsequent  observe]! 
tbat  when  the  alkaloid  is  added  to  blood  outsicj 
of  the  body  in  a  proportion  of  not  less  thai 
one   part  to   four   thousand   it  immediate^ 
checks,  and  finally  arrests,  the  amoeboid  movl 
ments  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles.   How  fa 
this  occurs  when  the  medicine  has  been  takj 
into  the  living  organism  has  not  been  exact 
determined,  but  we  certainly  are  not  able 
appreciate  any  such  effect  in  health  or  disea 
by  therapeutic  doses.    The  ozonizing  power 
the  red  corpuscles  in  drawn  blood  is  lowered  1 
the  addition  of  quinine.    Ordinary  therapeu 
doses  exert,  however,  no  perceptible  influem 
How   far   the   marked   antipyretic  influer 
exerted  by  large  doses  of  quinine  is  depende 
upon  its  action  upon  the  blood  is  at  prese 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.    In  1765,  Pr: 
gle  called  attention  to  the  power  of  cincho 
bark  over  putrefaction,  and  it  has  recen 
been  experimentally  proved  by  Binz,  Halli 
Pavesi,  and  others,  that  one  part  of  the  all 
loid  in  three  hundred  parts  of  milk,  albumino 
solutions,  meat,  honey,  syrup,  etc.,  will  k( 
in  check  for  a  long  time  putrefaction  and  otl 
fermentations.    Binz  has  shown  that  this 
due  to  a  poisonous  influence  upon  the  1 
forms  of  life  which  accompany  or  produce  th 
changes.    Introduced  into  the  jugular  vein 
coronary  artery,  or  in  any  way  brought 
direct  contact  with  the  heart,  it  lessens 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  ij 
finally  produces  diastolic  arrest.   In  man,  y 
large  doses  of  quinine  (thirty  to  sixty  grai 
lower  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pu!| 
a  pulse  rate  of  forty  has  been  noted,  and 
reported  cases  of  quinine  poisoning  the  pi 
has  been  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  TJn 
the  latter  circumstances  the  pulse  rate  maj 
increased,  but  the  cardiac  force  is  reduced 
minimum.   The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  1 
in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  quinine 
sufficient  amount  is  a  powerful  depressanl 
the  heart  muscle  or  ganglia.    An  enorrr 
amount  has  been  written  during  the_  last 
years  concerning  the  action  of  quinine  u 
the  uterus.    The  result  of  it  all  seems  to  i 
cate  positively  that  the  alkaloid  has  no  pc 
to  originate  uterine  contractions  in  the  p, 
nant  female,  but  that  when  once  parturi 
has  commenced  the  flagging  pains  are  gre 
stimulated  and  increased  by  a  dose  of  j 
grains  of  the  drug.    When  abortion  is  thi 
ened  through  malarial  influence  no  hesita 
need  be  felt  in  using  the  drug  to  avert 
impending  catastrophe.    Any  salt  of  qui 
which  escapes  absorption  in  the  stomach  r 
be  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  juices  of 
bowels,  and  be  absorbed  very  slowly  or  nc 
all.    What  seems  a  priori  almost  inevitable 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  the  resear. 
of  Kerner,  who  found  the  alkaloid  in  the  isl 
The  importance  of  giving  the  salt  m  s 
easily  soluble  form,  if  it  is  intended  for  ai 
it  to  be  absorbed,  is  plain.    When  taken  f 
the  system,  it  seems  to  find  its  way  into  aJ 
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cretions, — it  having  been  found  in  the  tears, 
veat,  milk,  urine,  and  saliva.  Some  of  it  is 
iminated  unchanged,  but,  according  to  the  re- 
arches  of  G.  Kerner,  a  portion  of  it  escapes 

an  amorphous  uncrystallizable  form  and  a 
cond  portion  as  a  substance  free  from  bitter 
.ste,  though  crystallizable  and  having  the 
uorescence  of  quinine;  for  this  substance  he 
is  proposed  the  name  of  dihydroxyl-quinine. 
pon  the  elimination  both  of  uric  acid  and  of 
rea  the  salts  of  quinine  appear  to  have  a 
icided  influence,  decreasing  it  very  noticeably. 
Quinine  sulphate  may  be  given  in  pills,  cap- 
iles  or  solution,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the 
tervention  of  syrup  and  mucilage.  The  form 
:  pill  is  usually  preferred.  The  solution  may 
;  readily  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
id  of  almost  any  kind  to  the  water.  Eight 
ains  (0.5  Gm.)  of  the  sulphate  will  dissolve 

a  fluidounce  (30  Cc.)  of  water  acidulated 
ith  about  twelve  minims  (0.7  Cc.)  of  the  di- 
ted  sulphuric  acid  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
I  the  Pharmacopoeias.  One  of  the  best  ways 
!  exhibiting  it  to  children  is  to  mix  the  dose 
lickly  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  aromatic 
ixir  or  syrup   of   licorice   and  administer 

before  it  can  dissolve.  A  few  drops  of 
udanum  may  be  added  if  nausea  or  distur- 
mce  of  the  bowels  is  apprehended.  J.  S. 
lockley  ascertained  that  glycerin  will,  if  gently 
Bated,  dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  sulphate  in 
ich  fluidrachm,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
raiently  used  as  a  vehicle.  (Lond.  Chemist, 
ept.  1857.)  R.  H.  Thomas  of  Baltimore, 
rand  that  one  part  of  tannic  acid  will  deprive 
»e  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  of  bitterness, 
ithout  impairing  its  efficacy.  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N. 
,  xix.  541.)   It  is  obvious  that  quinine  tannate 

thus  formed,  and  as  this,  though  insoluble  in 
ater,  is  readily  dissolved  in  diluted  acids,  and 
rasequently  in  the  gastric  liquor  when  acid, 
iere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  generally 
ove  efficacious.  It  may,  however,  happen 
iat  the  stomach  may  be  quite  free  from  acid, 
id  that  the  operation  of  this  salt  may  prove 
ss  certain  than  that  of  the  sulphate,  and  such 

asserted  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  in- 
anees,  but  a  little  lemonade  taken  after  the 
edicine  would  probably  obviate  the  difficulty. 
Quinine  is  used  in  practical  medicine  as  a 
'nic,  antiperiodic,  antipyretic,  and  a  uterine 
imulant.  It  is  certainly  the  most  efficient 
medy  known  in  malarial  diseases,  in  which  it 
its  by  poisoning  the  Plasmodium  malarias 
st  detected  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffer- 
§'  irom  malarial  disease  by  Laveran,  and  now 
(nerally  recognized  as  the  infectious  cause  of 
»  disease.  It  should  be  ad  ministered  in  such 
way  that  the  last  dose  shall  be  ingested  about 
-'o  hours  before  the  expected  return  of  the  par- 
sysm,  and  the  first  dose  four  or  five  hours 
revious  to  the  last.  When  there  is  sufficient 
ffie,  its  influence  is  almost  always  very  sensibly 
ided  by  the  exhibition,  twelve*  or  more  hours 
More,  of  a  mercurial  or  other  purge.  Quinine 
sens  in  febrile  disease  a  decided  antipyretic 


action,  which  is  especially  manifested  during 
those  stages  of  disease  in  which  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  towards  a  lowering  of  temperature. 
In  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  severe 
erysipelas,  rheumatic  hyperexia,  etc.,  after  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath,  twenty  grains  of  the  alka- 
loid are  often  very  efficacious  in  iireventing  a 
rapid  return  of  the  excessive  fever. 

Twelve  grains  of  quinine  sulphate  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  an  ounce  of  good  bark.  The  dose 
varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  and  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  a  tonic  simply,  a  grain  (0.005 
Gm.)  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  more  frequently  in  acute  cases.  In  intermit- 
tents,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  (0.78 
to  1.6  Gm.)  should  be  given  between  the  par- 
oxysms, divided  into  smaller  or  larger  doses  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  or  the 
length  of  the  intermission.  From  one  to  four 
grains  (0.065  to  0.26  Gm.)  may  be  given  at 
once,  and  some  even  advise  the  whole  amount. 
In  malignant  intermiltents  and  remittents,  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  to  thirty  grains  (2.0 
Gin.)  or  even  ninety  grains  (5.8  Gm.)  between 
the  paroxysms.  When  the  stomach  will  not  re- 
tain the  medicine,  it  may  be  administered  with 
nearly  as  much  efficacy  by  enema, — from  six  to 
twelve  grains  (0.4  to  0.78  Gm.)  with  two  fluid- 
ounces  (60  Cc.)  of  acidulated  starch  water,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops  (1  to  2  Cc.)  of 
laudanum,  being  injected  into  the  rectum,  in 
ordinary  cases,  every  six  hours.  Should  cir- 
cumstances render  this  mode  of  application  im- 
practicable, the  hypodermic  syringe  should  be 
resorted  to.  If  the  ordinary  sulphate  be  used, 
the  solution  for  hypodermic  use  should  be  made 
with  tartaric  acid,  grain  for  grain,  and  should 
always  be  carefully  filtered.  The  sulphovinate 
has  been  especially  recommended,  but  is  of 
doubtful  advantage.  (P.  J.,  May,  1875,  p.  909.) 
The  official  hydrobromide  and  bisulphate  have 
been  considered  the  best  forms  for  hypodermic 
use,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  Laveran's  solution 
( hydrochloride  of  quinine,  3,  antipyrine,  2,  dis- 
tilled water,  6)  affords  a  50  per  cent,  quinine 
solution,  of  which  the  injection  is  painless.* 
Administered  hypodermically,  quinine  acts  with 
great  promptness ;  but  no  precaution  will  always 
prevent  the  production  of  severe  local  abscesses 
and  ulcerations  by  the  hypodermic  use  of  qui- 
nine, and  even  fatal  tetanus  has  been  induced, 
so  that  the  method  should  be  employed  only  in 
emergencies. 

Locally  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
quinine  is  stimulant  or  irritant,  according  to 
its  concentration.  In  meningitis,  gastritis,  en- 
teritis, cystitis,  or  in  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear  its  "evil  effects  may  be  very  pronounced. 
In  'whooping  cough  the  use  of  quinine  by 
atomization  has  been  warmly  recommended.  In 
hay  fever  a  warm  solution,  as  nearly  neutral  as 

»  Santesson  and  Sjoquist  believe  that  a  new  salt 
Is  formed,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
OMnopyHn.  The  antimalarial  powers  of  the  solu- 
tion are  well  attested. 
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possible,  and  of  the  strength  of  two  grains  to 
the  fluidounce  (0.13  Gm.  to  30  Cc),  may  be 
used  with  the  Thudichum  douche. 

Dose,  one  to  ten  grains  (0.065  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Ferri  et  Quininae  Citras,  Br.; 
Pilula  Quinine  Sulphatis,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri 
Phosphate  cum  Quinina  et  Strychnina,  Br.;  Tinc- 
tura  Quinina;  Ammoniata,  Br. 

RESINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ROSIN  [Resin,  Colophony] 

(re-sfna) 

"  The  residue  left  after  distilling  off  the  vola- 
tile oil  from  turpentine."  U.  S.  "  The  residue 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine from  the  crude  oleo-resin  (turpentine)  of 
various  species  of  Pinus."  Br. 

Colophone  ou  Areanson.  Fr.  Cod.;  Resine  blanche, 
Resine  jaune,  Fr.;  Colophonium,  P.  G. ;  Kolophonium, 
Geigenharz,  Fichtenharz,  (?. ;  Colofonia,  Pece  greca, 
It.;  Colofonia,  Pez  griega,  8p. 

After  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from 
the  turpentine  (see  Terebinthina) ,  a  resinous 
matter  remains,  which  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  called  colophony,  but  with  us  is  com- 
monly and  now  officially  known  by  the  name 
of  rosin.  It  is  the  Besina  of  the  U.  S.  and 
British  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  sometimes  called 
resina  flava,  or  yellow  rosin.  When  this,  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  is  strongly  agitated  with 
water  it  acquires  a  distinct  appearance,  and 
is  denominated  resina  alba,  or  white  rosin. 
The  ports  from  which  rosin  is  shipped  are 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
Savannah,  Ga.  The  exports  of  rosin  in  1904 
amounted  to  2,585,108  bbls.,  valued  at  $6,621, 

$7  0o9  0sVn  1905  t0  2'310'275  bbIs->  valued  at 
.  Common  or  yellow  rosin,  in  its  purest  state, 
is  beautifully  clear  and  pellucid,  but  much  less 
so  as  usually  found  in  commerce.  Its  color  is 
yellowish  brown  with  a  tinge  of  olive,  and  more 
or  less  dark,  according  to  its  purity  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  its 
preparation.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  It 
is  rather  heavier  than  water.  It  is  completely 
hqmd  at  152.5°  C.  (306°  F.),  begins  to  emit 
bubbles  of  gas  at  157.5°  C.  (316°  F.),  and  is 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  "Usually  in  sharp, 
angular  fragments,  translucent,  amber-colored, 
usually  covered  with  a  yellowish  dust:  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  brittle,  pulverizable ;  frac- 
ture shiny  and  shallow-conehoidal ;  odor  and 
taste  faintly  terebinthinate.  The  specific  gravity 
o  Rosin  is  1070  to  1.080;  it  is  easily  fusible, 
and  bums  with  a  dense  yellowish  smoke,  yield- 
ing no  appreciable  ash;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 

or  Si  Ca?°n  !^ulPhide>  aceti°  acid  fixed 
soZ  ?1S'  -T1  m  soluti°ns  of  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide ;  acid  number  not  less  than 
«nL  (!See  fm7  HI,  Test  No.  98.)"  U.  S. 

KriS?  "Tnt'-°ia  li8'ht  amber  col°r,  compact, 
buttle,  pulverizable;  fracture  shining  odor  and 


taste  faintly  terebinthinate.   It  is  soluble  ill 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  ether,  benzol,  and  car 
bon  bisulphide,  is  easily  fusible,  and  burns  witl. 
a  dense  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke,  leavinj ., 
no  appreciable  ash."  Br.    The  composition  o: 
rosin  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C44H6204. 
which  is  the  formula  ascribed  to  abietic  anhy'; 
dride.   Jean,  however  (Chem.  News,  xxvi.  207) 
has  separated  two  other  resinoid  substances  il 
addition  to  abietic  acid.    Lewkowitsch  (Chen 
Analysis  of  Oils,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  236)  states  tha 
rosin  also  contains  varying  quantities  of  un 
saponifiable  matter, — viz.,  hydrocarbons  due  t 
the  partial  breaking  up  of  the  acid  on  distillin 
the  pine  rosin.    This  may  vary  from  5  to  9  p« 
cent,  in  the  American  rosin.    For  a  paper  o\ 
abietic  acid  by  Mead  and  Kremers,  see  Proc.  A 
Ph.  A.,  1893,  198.    By  shaking  coarsely  povj 
dered  rosin  with  dilute  alcohol  and  warming, 
is  converted  into  abietic  acid,  C44H64O5,  oil 
viously  an  hydroxide  of  the  first.    Rosin  ma 
be  considered,  therefore,  as  abietic  acid  anlr 
dride,  C44H62O4.   Rosin,  when  it  is  boiled  wil 
alkaline  solutions,  forms  greasy  salts  of  abiet 
acid,  the  so-called  rosin  soaps  which  are  used 
admixture  with  other  soaps.    As  the  acid 
dibasic,  these  salts  contain  two  atoms  of  alkf 
metal  in  combination.    Rosin,  distilled  by  itseli 
yields  the  so-called  "rosin  oil,"  of  which  tm 
fractions  are  taken  separately, — the  first  th 
distilling  under  360°  C.  (674°  F.),  and  the  se| 
ond  that  over  360°  C.  (674°  F.),— and  some  ' 
per  cent,  of  fixed  gases.1    When  distilled  wi!j 
superheated  steam,  rosin  yields  benzene  aij 
toluene.    Sylvic  acid,  formerly  considered  to 
a  constituent  of  rosin,  is  now  regarded  as  j 
decomposition  product  of  abietic  acid.    Sin  1 
larly  pinic  and  pimaric  acids,  announced 
found  in  rosin,  are  impure  products,  althou 
the  latter  acid,  or  one  of  the  same  name, 
found  in  galipot  resin.    Propionic  acid  has, 
cording  to  Renard,  been  obtained  in  abundar 
from  the  tar  produced  by  the  destructive  d| 
tillation  of  rosin.   {A.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  939.) 

A.  Tschirch  and  B.  Studer  determined  1 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  American  ros'j 
According  to  Mohr,  the  principal  plant  yieldi 
the  turpentine  from  which  the  American  rosm 
obtained  is  Pinus  palustris,  Mill.;  to  some  < 
tent  also,  P.  heterophylla,  Ell.;  rarely  P.  ec, 
nata,  P.  Taeda  and  P.  scropida.    The  sam]! 
under  examination  (presumably  from  P.  ll 
lustris)  was  completely  soluble  in  the  ofdm&f 
solvents  for  resin,  including  petroleum  benz 
in  which  some  other  varieties  of  rosin  are  01 


irThe  lighter  fraction  is  known  commercially 
rosin  essence,  and  Is,  according  to  Renard  (J. 
8.,  Aug.  1884,  p.  843),  composed  of  bydrocarDO 
representing    almost    all    series,    from   the  paiu 
series  to  the  terpenes,  including  pentane  and  nexa 
amylene  and  hexylene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumc 
the  tetra-  and  hexa-hydrides  of  all  three  of  w.  I 
terebenthene    and   cymene.    Several   aldenyaes  Jll 
acids  of  the  fatty  series,  such  as  l.sobutyricwi 
valeric,  were  also  recognized.  The  heavier  fraction, 
rosin  oil  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  wora,  n  ' 
posed  of  polymers  of  the  hydrocarbons  Cntl=n-2.  w 
readily  resinify  by  the  absorption  of  0XJf™-  nt 
accounts  for  the  use  of  rosin  oil  as  an  aduiteraui 
linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  printers  ins. 
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irtly  soluble.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly 
:id  iu  reaction.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  was 
090.  Its  composition  was  proved  to  be  as 
tllows : 

1.  Acids  soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate : 
abietinic  acid,  C19II28O2,  forming  an  insoluble 
ad  salt,  30  per  cent,  p-abietinic  acid,  C19H28 
3,  not  forming  a  lead  salt,  22  per  cent.  2. 
eid  soluble  in  sodium  carbonate:  y-abietinic 
id,  C19H28O2,  insoluble  in  ammonium  car- 
mate,  31.06  per  cent.  3.  Volatile  oil,  0.4  to 
7  per  cent.  4.  Resen,  5  to  6  per  cent. 
The  impurities  amounted  only  to  0.1  per 
nt.,  the  loss  in  operation,  however,  to  10 
ir  cent.  Fabrion  having  proposed  a  method 
r  the  differentiation  of  different  rosins,  based 
>on  their  relative  solubility  in  petroleum  ben- 
n,  the  authors  determined  the  amount  of 
lvent  necessary  to  dissolve  1  Gm.  of  rosin, 
eshly  powdered,  and  old  powder;  also  abie- 
lie  acids  and  the  resen  in  petroleum  benzin, 


ith  the  following  results : 

3sin,  old  powder,  1  Gm.  required . . .  400  Cc. 

:>sin,  fresh,  1  Gm.  required   60  Cc. 

Abietinic  acid,  1  Gm.  required   500  Cc. 

Abietinic  acid,  1  Gm.  required   100  Cc. 

Abietinic  acid,  1  Gm.  required   100  Cc. 

isen    50  Cc. 


These  results  show  that  all  the  resin-acids,  as 
41  as  the  rosin,  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
itroleum  benzin,  and  that  fresh  rosin  is  more 
adily  soluble  than  the  isolated  acids,  a 
'.culiarity  which  has  also  been  noticed  in  the 
se  of  other  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  old 
sin  is  much  less  soluble  in  petroleum  benzin 
an  is  fresh  rosin.  (A.  Pharm.,  Oct.  1903, 
15-522.) 

White  rosin  differs  from  the  preceding  only 

being  opaque  and  of  a  whitish  color.  These 
operties  it  owes  to  the  water  with  which  it 

incorporated,  and  which  gradually  escapes 
)on  exposure,  leaving  it  more  or  less  trans- 
ient. A  new  and  very  interesting  class  of 
watives  from  colophony  or  rosin  has  been 
repared  by  Eugen  Schaal  of  Fenerbach,  Ger- 
any,  and  introduced  into  commerce  under  the 
ime  of  ester  gums.  These  are  the  glyceryl, 
ethyl,  and  ethyl  esters  of  abietic  acid,  made 
'  heating  the  resin  acid  and  the  alcohol  under 
assure  until  saponification  takes  place.  The 
■oduct  is  then  distilled  off  under  reduced 
assure.  These  u  ester  gums  "  are  now  being 
ied  to  advantage  as  substitutes  for  copal, 
'mar,  and  kauri  gums  in  varnish  making. 
Uses. — Rosin  is  important  as  an  ingredient 

ointments  and  plasters,  but  is  rarely  used 
ternally.  It  has  been  given  in  chronic  en- 
ritis,  five  grains  of  the  powder.  According 

Olmsted,  it  has  the  property  of  preventing 
e  oxidation  of  fatty  substances,  and  thus  con- 
futes to  the  preservation  of  ointments.  (A. 
xxii.  325.) 

Off.  Prep.— Ceratum  Cantharidis,  TJ.  8.;  Cera- 
im  Resinae,  TJ.  8.  {Br.)  ■  Ceratum  Resinse  Com- 
«itum,  U.  8.;  Emplastrum  Calefaciens,  Br.; 
mplastruni  Cantharidis,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Men- 


thol, Br.;  Emplastrum  Picis,  Br.;  Emplastrum 
Plumbi  Iodidi,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Resinae,  Br.; 
Emplastrum  Saponis,  Br. 

RESINA  JALAPOE.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RESIN  OF  JALAP 

(re-si'na  ja-la'pae) 

Jalapae  Resina,  Br.  ;  Resine  de  Jalap.  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Jalapenharz,  Q.;  Resina  di  gialappa,  It. ;  Resma  de 
jalapa,  Sp. 

*"  Jalap,  in  No.  GO  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alco- 
hol, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
ered the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  adding  Alcohol,  until  twenty- 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  84  fluid- 
ounces,  256  minims]  of  percolate  are  obtained, 
or  until  the  percolate  ceases  to  produce  more 
than  a  slight  turbidity  when  dropped  into 
water.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  until  the  percolate  is  reduced  in 
weight  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or 
8  ounces  av.,  358  grains],  and  add  the  latter 
slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  to  three  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  101  fluidounces,  212 
minims]  of  water.  When  the  precipitate  has 
subsided,  decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  twice,  by  decantation, 
with  fresh  portions  of  hot  water.  After  hav- 
ing drained  off  all  the  liquid,  transfer  the 
Resin  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  heat  it  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath."  U.  S. 

"  Jalap,  in  No.  40  powder,  8  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity;  Distilled  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Digest  the  Jalap  with 
twice  its  weight  of  the  Alcohol  in  a  covered 
vessel,  heating  gently,  for  twenty-four  hours; 
transfer  to  a  percolator;  when  the  tincture 
ceases  to  pass,  continue  the  percolation  with 
successive  portions  of  the  Alcohol  until  nothing 
more  is  dissolved;  add  to  the  tincture  thus 
produced  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water; 
remove  the  alcohol  by  distillation ;  transfer  the 
residue  while  hot  to  an  open  dish;  allow  it  to 
become  cold;  pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid 
from  the  resin ;  wash  this  two  or  three  tunes 
with  hot  Distilled  Water;  dry"  Br. 

The  two  processes  probably  do  not  ditter 
verv  materially  in  the  result,  though,  if  jalap 
vields  anything  to  alcohol  tbat  is  insoluble  in 
water  besides  resin,  it  will  be  necessarily  found 
hi  the  British  preparation,  while  tbat  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  will  consist  of  resin  al- 
most exclusively.    The  difference  arises  from 
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the  circumstance  that  in  the  Br.  process,  prob- 
ably to  enable  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  to  be 
saved  by  distillation,  the  water  for  precipita- 
tion is  added  before  the  spirit  is  distilled  off, 
while  in  the  U.  S.  process  it  is  not  added  until 
so  much  of  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  as  to 
leave  only  enough  to  hold  the  extracted  matters 
in  solution.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
resin  of  the  former  contains  everything  in- 
soluble in  water  that  the  alcohol  had  extracted, 
while  that  of  the  latter  contains  nothing-  which 
water  was  unable  to  precipitate  from  the  strong 
tincture  left  in  the  still. 

Properties. — Resin  of  jalap  is  officially  de- 
scribed in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  in 
"  yellow  to  brown  masses  or  fragments,  breaking 
with  a  resinous,  glossy  fracture,  translucent 
at  the  edges,  or  a  yellowish-gray  to  yellowish- 
brown  powder,  having  a  slight,  peculiar  odor, 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Permanent  in 
the  air.  Soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
tions; insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  benzene, 
and  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion has  a  faintly  acid  reaction  to  blue  litmus 
paper.  Not  more  than  10  percent,  of  Resin 
of  Jalap  should  be  soluble  in  ether,  and  not 
more  than  35  percent,  in  chloroform.  Slowly 
but  completely  soluble  in  5  times  its  weight  of 
ammonia  water;  when  this  solution  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  only  a  slight  turbidity 
should  appear  (absence  of  rosin,  guaiac,  and 
other  resins).  Resin  of  Jalap  should  not  suffer 
any  material  loss  of  weight  when  heated  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  (absence  of  water).  Anhy- 
drous Resin  of  Jalap  melts  at  about  150°  C. 
(302°  F.).  Water  triturated  with  Resin  of 
Jalap  should  neither  become  colored  nor  dis- 
solve any  portion  of  it  (absence  of  soluble  im- 
purities). No  greenish-blue  color  should  be 
produced  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride T.S.  to  some  of  the  powder  moistened 
with  alcohol  (absence  of  guaiac).  One  Gm.  of 
Resin  of  Jalap  when  dissolved  in  50  Ce.  of 
alcohol  containing  1  Cc.  of  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  should  require  not  more  than  0.5  Cc.  of 
half  -normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  to  produce  a  red  color  (limit  of  acid 
resins).  If  to  1  Gm.  of  Resin  of  Jalap,  dis- 
solved in  50  Cc.  of  alcohol  in  a  flask,  25  Ce.  of 
half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hvdroxide  V.S. 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  be  'heated  on  a 
water-bath  for  one  hour,  and  if  the  excess  of 
alkali  be  titrated  with  half-normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.,  using  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
I  .S.,  as  indicator,  at  least  20  Cc.  of  half-normal 
sulphuric  acid  V.S.  should  be  required  (limit 
of  saponifiable  substances)."  V.  S.  "In  dark- 
brown  opaque  fragments,  translucent  at  the 
edges,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  resinous  frac- 
ture, readily  reduced  to  a  pale-brown  powder, 
sweetish  in  odor,  acrid  to  the  throat,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  insoluble  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  powder  yields  little  or 
nothing  to  warm  water,  and  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  to  ether  (indicating  absence  of  scam- 
mony  resin  and  resin  of  Tampico  jalap).  A 


solution  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  is  not  colored 
bluish-green  by  test-solution  of  ferric  chloridt 
(absence  of  guaiacum  resin)."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  resin,  although  pure  enough  foj 
pi'actical  purposes,  is  still  colored.  To  obtaii 
it  colorless,  the  powdered  jalap  should  b 
mixed,  before  percolation,  with  an  equal  quan 
fity  of  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  and 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  mixtur 
into  the  percolator,  half  the  quantity  of  anima 
charcoal,  similarly  powdered,  should  be  packe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  percolator.  The  colorin 
matter  is  thus  left  behind,  and  the  resultin 
tincture,  treated  as  directed  in  the  proces 
yields  the  resin  as  white  as  starch.  Resin  o 
jalap  consists  of  two  portions,  one  of  which 
hard  and  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other  is  sol 
and  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  the  former  coi 
stituting  about  90  per  cent.  It  is  insoluble 
oil  of  turpentine.  (Squire.)  For  its  ehemic; 
properties,  see  Jalapa.  It  was  at  one  time  su] 
posed  that  the  purgative  properties  reside 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hard  resi: 
but  experiments  by  John  C.  Long  appear 
prove  that  the  soft  resin  is  equally  energeti 
(A.  J.  P.,  1861,  p.  489.) 

Guaiac,  rosin,  and  other  resinous  substane 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  fraudulently  added 
the  resin  of  jalap.  Guaiac  may  be  detected  1 
the  green  color  it  produces  when  a  few  dro; 
of  solution  of  sodium  or  calcium  chloride  a 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  suspect 
resin.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  x.  357.)  When  pu 
jalap  resin  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solutic 
it  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  st 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  having  been  co 
verted,  through  the  agency  of  the  alkali,  in 
an  acid  soluble  in  water.  All  the  adulterati: 
resins  yield  precipitates  under  the  same  circm 
stances.  The  resins  of  scammony  and  of  fu 
form  jalap  act  in  this  respect  like  the  tr 
jalap  resin,  but  are  distinguishable  by  bei 
wholly  soluble  in  ether,  while  jalap  resin 
not.  (N.  B.  Pharm.,  No.  1,  1854.) 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  resin 
jalap  is  the  sole  purgative  principle  of  jalap,  t 
gummy  extractive  being  either  simply  diuretic 
wholly  inert.  To  obviate  the  occasional  han 
ness  of  the  resin,  it  has  been  advised  to  tritun 
it  with  milk  sugar,  potassium  sulphate,  almo 
emulsion,  or  other  substance  calculated  to  ser 
rate  its  particles.  It  may  be  conveniently  ma 
into  pills  with  mucilage  or  alcohol.  (Hassell 
P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  vii.  231.) 

Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.33  Gm 

Off.  Prep.— Pilulse  Cathartics;  Composite?, 
8.;  Piluhe  Catharticee  Vegetables,  17.  S.;  Fill] 
Scammonii  Composita,  Br. 


RESINA  PODOPHYLLI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RESIN  OP  PODOPHYLLUM  [PodophyMn] 

(re-sl'na  pSd-g-phyl'H) 

Podophylli   Resina,    Br.;    Resin    of  ^:AR^ 
Refine  de  Podophyllum   Peltatum,  Fr    Coa., _ " 
phyllinum,  P.  G. ;  Podopliyllin,  Podophyllumnarz, 
Po'dofillina,  It. ;  Podofllino,  Sp. 
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*"  Podophyllum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thou- 
and  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ; 
{ydrochloric  Acid,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
aantity.    Moisten  the  powder  with  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluid- 
unces,  111  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
irmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
ough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
ave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  be- 
ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
rifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  perco- 
ator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
ow  the  percolation   to   proceed,  gradually 
tiding  Alcohol,  until  sixteen  hundred  cubic 
entimeters  [or  54  fluidounces,  48  minims]  of 
ercolate  are  obtained,  or  until  the  percolate 
eases  to  produce  more  than  a  slight  turbidity 
'hen  dropped  into  water.    Distil  off  the  Alco- 
ol,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  perco- 
ite  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
rup,  and  pour  it  slowly,  with  constant  stir- 
ing,  into  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6-£  fluidrachms]  of  water,  pre- 
iously  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  10°  C. 
50°  F.),  and  mixed  with  the  Hydrochloric 
cid.    When   the   precipitate   has  subsided, 
ecant  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  wash  the 
ecipitate  twice,  by  decantation,  with  fresh 
ortions  of  cold  Water.    Spread  it  in  a  thin 
yer,  upon  a  strainer,  and  dry  the  Resin  by 
sposure  to  the  air,  in  a  cool  place,  protected 
rom  the  light.    Should  it  coalesce  during  the 
rying,  or  aggregate  into  lumps  having  a  var- 
ish-like  surface,  it  should  be  removed,  broken 
pieces,  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar.   It  should  be 
pt  in  amber-colored,  well-stoppered  vials." 
.  S. 

''Podophyllum  Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder, 
pound  (Imperial)  or  400  grammes;  Alcohol 
fO  per  cent.),  3  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1500 
ibic  centimetres  or  a  sufficient- quantity ;  Dis- 
lled  Water,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  of  each  a 
ifflcient  quantity.  Exhaust  the  Podophyllum 
ith  the  Alcohol  by  percolation;  place  the  re- 
'lting  tincture  in  a  still;  recover  the  greater 
art  of  the  alcohol ;  acidulate  the  Distilled  Water 
ith  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  Hydro- 
floric  Acid,  and  slowly  pour  the  liquid  which 
'mains  after  the  distillation  of  the  tincture 
ito  three  times  its  volume  of  the  acidulated 
ater,  constantly  stirring;  allow  the  mixture 
i  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  to  deposit  the 
®in;  wash  the  resin  on  a  filter  with  Distilled 
^ater,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
eedinglOO0  F.  (37.7°  C.)."  Br. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1885)  abandoned 
ie  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
if  the  tincture  is  evaporated  to  the  eon- 
istence  of  thick  honey.  Hydrochloric  acid  was 
irected  in  the  1898  revision  as  it  seems  to  aid 
lle  precipitation  when  the  tincture  is  not  so 
oncentrated.  The  color  and  yield  of  resin  of 
'oaophyllum  may  be  made  to  vary  by  adding 
tam,  acids,  or  other  substances  to  the  water, 
darkens  if  dried  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 


its  color  is  indeed  no  indication  whatever  of 
its  quality.  The  average  yield  of  resin  is  about 
5  per  cent. 

Resin  of  podophyllum  has  usually  a  light- 
brown  color,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a  slight 
odor  of  the  rhizome.  It  consists  of  two  resins, 
one  soluble  both  in  ether  and  alcohol,  the 
other  in  alcohol  only.  The  resin  extracted 
by  ether  constitutes,  according  to  John  W.  Cad- 
bury,  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  (A.  J.  P., 
July,  1858,  p.  301),  according  to  Harvey  Allen, 
80  per  cent.  {Ibid.,  May,  1859,  p.  206.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  an 
amorphous  powder,  varying  in  color  from 
grayLsh-Avhite  to  pale  greenish-yellow,  turning 
darker  when  subjected  to  a  heat  exceeding  35° 
C.  (95°  F.)  or  when  exposed  to  light.  It  has 
a  slight,  peculiar  odor  and  a  faintly  bitter 
taste ;  very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  to  that  of  the  eyes.  Soluble  in  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions ;  not  less  than  75  percent, 
of  Resin  of  Podophyllum  should  be  soluble  in 
ether,  not  less  than  65  percent,  in  chloroform, 
and  not  more  than  25  percent,  in  boiling  water. 
A  hot,  aqueous  solution  deposits  most  of  its 
contents  on  cooling,  and  if  the  cooled  liquid 
be  filtered,  the  filtrate  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
turns  brown  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  Soluble  in  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  forming  a  deep  yellow 
liquid,  which  gradually  becomes  darker  on 
standing,  and  from  which  the  Resin  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  acids.  Not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  Resin  of  Podophyllum  should  be  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  the  solution  should  be  clear  or,  at  most, 
slightly  opalescent,  and  should  have  a  faintly 
acid  reaction.  Upon  incineration,  Resin  of  Podo- 
phyllum should  yield  not  more  than  0.7  per- 
cent, of  ash."  U.  S.  "An  amorphous  powder, 
of  a  bitter  taste,  varying  in  color  from  pale 
yellow  to  deep  orange-brown ;  soluble  or  nearly 
so  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  in  solution  of 
ammonia;  precipitated  from  the  former  solu- 
tion by  water,  from  the  latter  by  acids.  Partly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  should  not  yield  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  ash  upon  incineration."  Br.  G. 
M  Beringer  (.1.  J.  P.,  1894,  11)  obtained 
different  results  in  the  U.  S.  1890  solubilities  by 
testing  a  fresh  sample.  The  official  resin  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids,  in  this  respect  differing 
strikingly  from  the  resins  of  jalap  and  scam- 
mony  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
name  podophyllin,  given  to  it  by  the  eclectic 
practitioners,  who  have  long  been  m  the  habit 
of  using  this  resin,  is  inappropriate,  and  should 
be  abandoned. 

Lohmann  (Proe.  N.  J.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1896. 
51)  states  that  the  fresh  drug  does  not  yield  as 
large  a  percentage  of  resin  as  the  same  drug 
would  if  tested  after  being  stored  for  several 
years-  his  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  order  of  value  of  resin  of  podo- 
phyllum obtained  by  various  methods,  that 
made  by  precipitation  with  water  alone  came 
first,  that  made  by  the  U.  S.  P.  process  second, 
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and  that  made  by  precipitation  with  solution  of 
alum  last,  the  doses  being  in  the  following 
order:  first,  one-hundredth  grain;  second,  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  grain ;  third,  one  to  one  and 
a  half  grains.  Dohme  and  Kelly  (D.  C,  1903, 
251),  replying  to  statements  in  a  paper  by  Loh- 
mami  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  317)  regarding 
the  yield  of  resin  from  podophyllum,  state  that : 
1,  the  yield  from  the  method  of  pouring  an 
alcoholic  extract  into  water  was  5  per  cent;  2, 
from  pouring  an  alcoholic  extract  into  acidu- 
lated water  5.5  per  cent.,  and  3,  from  pouring 
an  alcoholic  extract  into  acidulated  water  con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of  aliun,  4.9  per  cent.  See 
also  Podophyllum,  page  978.  The  color  by 
process  1,  is  grayish-white;  2,  light  brown;  3, 
greenish-yellow.  The  value  of  resin  of  podo- 
phyllum is  accurately  estimated  by  the  per- 
centage of  podophyllotoxin  that  it  yields. 
Nearly  all  of  the  resin  of  podophyllum  in 
commerce  is  made  by  the  alum  process,  has 
a  deep  yellow  color  and  is  not  wholly  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Uses. — Resin  of  podophyllum  is  a  powerful 
cathartic,  occasionally  producing  some  griping 
and  nausea,  but  capable  of  being  favorably 
modified  by  combination,  and  of  being  very 
usefully  employed  in  connection  with  other 
cathartics,  to  give  them  increased  energy.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  especially  cholagogue,  and 
this  belief  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Rutherford.  There  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  activity 
of  the  two  resins  composing  it,  some  maintain- 
ing that  both  are  active,  others  that  the  activity 
resides  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  resin 
soluble  in  ether.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
evidence  of  the  experiments  of  Cadbury,  who 
states  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  that,  while 
half  a  grain  of  the  ethereal  resin  acted  ener- 
getically, and  a  cathartic  effect  was  produced 
by  even  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  the  portion 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum  was  given  in  the 
dose  of  one  grain  without  any  effect  whatever. 
Moreover,  this  evidence  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  F.  B.  Power.  (A. 
J.  P.,  xlvi.  227.)  It  is  asserted  by  Power, 
and  confirmed  by  Maisch  (Ibid.,  226),  that 
the  purgative  principle  of  podophyllum  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water.1  The  researches  of  Power 
(A.  J.  P.,  50,  p.  369),  Maisch  (P.  J.,  1880,  p. 
621),  Quereschi  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  12,  p. 
683),  and  Podwyssotzki  have  established  the 
fact  that  podophyllum  does  not  contain  ber- 
berine  or  any  alkaloid,  and  that  its  activity  is 
due  to  principles  in  the  resins.  (See  Podo- 
phyllum.) _  Resin  of  podophyllum  is  a  mixture 
of  the  active  and  inert  principles  of  the  rhizome. 
A  small  proportion  of  extract  of  belladonna  or 
hyoscyamus  mitigates  its  irritant  action.  Care 


r„S er, the,  name  of  Podophyllin  purissimum  the 
SSSw  f  ! ^mists  •  havP  put  uP°n  the  market  that 
Fn  Itw  J?e  ,resi,n,  °uf  Podophyllum  which  is  soluble 
Rhnnirt  ;„t "should  be  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  and 
Sv0t,b!,I)rtd',lt8W  from  its  50  per  cent, 
alcoholic  solution  by  the  addition  of  10   parts  of 


must  be  taken  in  handling  it  in  quantity,  as  it  i 
a  powerful  irritant,  frequently  producing  con 
junctivitis. 

Dose,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grab 
(0.008  to  0.016  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Pilulse  Cathartic®  Vegetabiles,  I 
8. ;  Pilulse  Podophylli,  Belladonnse  et  Capsic 
V.  8.;  Tinctura  Podophylli,  Br. 

RESINA  SCAMMONII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RESIN  OF  SCAMMONY 

(r^-si'na  scam-mo'ni-I) 

Scamraonia'  Resina,  Br. :  R£sine  de  Scammoni 
Fr.  Cod.;  Scammoniaharz,  O. ;  Resina  di  scammont 
It. 

*  "  Scammony,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  tho 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  I 
gest  the  Scammony  with  successive  portions 
boiling  Alcohol  until  it  is  exhausted.   Mix  t 
liquids,  filter,  and  reduce  the  mixture  to 
syrupy  consistence  by  distilling  off  the  Alcoh 
Then  add  the  residue  in  a  thin  stream,  w 
active  stirring,  to  twenty-five  hundred  cm 
centimeters  [or  84  fluidounces,  256  minims] 
Water,  separate  the  precipitate  formed,  w. 
it  thoroughly  with  Water,  and  dry  it  at  a  gen 
heat."  U.  8. 

"  Scammony  Root,  in  coarse  powder,  8  oun 
( Imperial )  or  150  grammes ;  Alcohol  (90  ] 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity;  Distilled  Wal 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Exhaust  the  Scammc 
Root  with  the  Alcohol  by  percolation ;  place 
resulting  tincture  in  a  still;  recover  the  grea 
part  of  the  alcohol ;  slowly  pour  the  liquid  wh 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  tinct 
into  three  times  its  volume  of  the  pistil 
Water,  constantly  stirring ;  allow  the  mixtuw 
stand  for  the  resin  to  subside;  then  wash 
resin  on  a  filter  with  boiling  Distilled  Wi 
and  dry  it  on  a  water-bath."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  and  British  resins,  though  the  i 
mer  is  procured  from  the  gum-resin  and 
latter  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  are  nef 
identical  in  their  effects.  Indeed,  the  elaboi 
researches  of  H.  Spirgatis  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  4 
appear  to  have  established  the  identity  of 
two  products.  A.  Hess,  however  (Ibid.,  M 
p.  210),  states  that  the  resin  obtained  fi 
the  root  contains  tannic  acid.  The  advant 
of  the  preparation  is  that  the  resin  is  obtai 
free  from  the  inert  matters  with  which  « 
often  associated  in  the  scammony  of  comme 
When  pure  virgin  scammony  can  be  procu 
any  preparation  is  unnecessary.  Obtained 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  process,  the  resin  is. 
a  dirty  greenish-brown  color,  with  a  feeble  c 
and  taste  of  scammony,  and  i*  very  solubli 
ether,  alcohol,  and  boiling  proof  spirit.  VV 
purified  with  animal  charcoal  it  has  a  ]; 
brownish-yellow  color,  and  is  without  odoi| 
taste,  and  retains  its  purgative  prope 
"  Yellowish-brown  or  brownish-yellow  ma 
or  fragments,  breaking  with  a  glossy  resin 
fracture  at  the  edges;  or  a  yellowisn-wnitc 
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ayish-white  powder,  having  a  faint,  char- 
teristie  odor,  and  a  slight,  peculiar  taste, 
oluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  completely 
luble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  almost  com- 
letely  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Am- 
onia  water  and  solutions  of  alkalies  dissolve 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  from  these 
lutions  the  Resin  is  not  reprecipitated  by 
ids.  When  incinerated,  it  should  not  yield 
ore  than  1  percent,  of  ash.  Sulphuric  acid, 
aen  stirred  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  an  equal 
ight  of  Resin  of  Scammony,  should  not  grad- 
lly  turn  red  (absence  of  rosin)."  TJ.  8. 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  does  not  give  a  blue 
lor  with  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride,  or 
th  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (absence 

guaiacum  resin).  Ether  dissolves  it  almost 
tirely  (distinction  from  jalap  resin)."  Br. 
te  Br.  resin  is  in  brownish  translucent  pieces, 
th  a  resinous  fracture,  and  a  sweetish  fra- 
ant  odor  derived  from  the  root,  and  wholly 
fferent  from  that  of  scammony.     Its  tinc- 

e  does  not  render  the  freshly-cut  surface  of 
potato  blue. 

The  resin  of  scammony  is  liable  to  adultera- 
Jalap  resin  may  be  detected  by  its  par- 
1  insolubilty  in  rectified  ether,  which  dissolves 
it  of  scammony  in  all  proportions.  Sul- 
uric  acid  is  the  best  test  of  common  rosin  or 
ophony,  producing  instantaneously  with  this 
istanee  an  intense  red  color,  while  with  the 
in  of  scammony  it  causes  no  immediate  change, 
r  the  tests  of  guaiac,  the  reader  is  referred 
that  article  on  p.  603.  (See  also  A.  J.  P., 
iv.  158.)  The  presence  of  other  resins  may 
known  by  the  precipitates  yielded  when 
phnric  acid  is  added  to  the  alkaline  solution, 
resin  of  scammony  agreeing  with  that  of 
ap  in  not  affording  a  precipitate  under  such 
eumstances.  Chas.  Bullock  has  found  the 
ins  of  scammony,  of  jalap,  and  of  podo- 
vllnm  to  be  insoluble  in  benzene,  thus  en- 
ing  any  resin  soluble  in  this  liquid,  which 
y  be  employed  in  the  sophistication,  to 
readily  detected.  (A.  J.  P.,  1862,  114.) 
ien  rubbed  with  unskimmed  milk,  the  resin  of 
mmony  forms  a  uniform  emulsion,  undis- 
guishable  from  rich  milk  itself.  This  is  an 
ellent  mode  of  administration.  The  resin 
uld  always  be  given  either  rubbed  up  with 
ie  mild  powder  or  in  emulsion. 
3ose,  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26  to  0.5  Gm.). 
•ff.  Prep.— Extractum  Colocynthidis  Composi- 
'>  U.  8.,  Br.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita, 
Pilula  Scammonii  Composita,  Br.;  Pulvis 
mmonii  Compositus,  Br. 

RESIN^E. 

RESINS 

(r§-si'nae) 

-he  official  Resins,  with  a  single  exception, 
stitute  a  peculiar  class  of  prepai-ations, 
ae  by  exhausting  the  substances  from  which 
y  are  obtained  by  alcohol,  and  then  precipi- 


tating the  resinous  matter  from  the  tincture 
by  the  addition  of  water,  which  abstracts  the 
alcohol  by  its  stronger  affinity.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  resins  thus  prepared  are  different  sub- 
stances from  the  alcoholic  extracts,  which  con- 
tain all  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine  which 
alcohol  is  able  to  take  from  it.  This  set  of  sub- 
stances has  been  much  employed  by  the  prac- 
titioners styling  themselves  "  eclectics,"  but 
with  great  want  of  discrimination.  They  have 
applied  names  to  these  resinous  precipitates 
which,  in  their  proper  scientific  use,  are  em- 
ployed to  designate  neutral  proximate  princi- 
ples of  plants,  generally  representing  more 
or  less  completely  the  effects  of  the  plants  re- 
spectively on  the  system;  as  we  say  columbin, 
quassin,  santonin,  etc.,  themselves  proper  prox- 
imate principles,  and  representing  the  virtues, 
in  part  at  least,  of  calumba,  quassia,  santonica, 
etc.,  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  names.  By  applying 
similar  names  to  their  precipitated  resins,  such 
as  podophyllin,  iridin,  cimicifugin,  etc.,  i.e.,  to 
the  impure  resins  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
tinctures  of  podophyllum,  iris  versicolor,  cirni- 
cifuga,  etc.,  they  justify  the  suspicion^  either 
that  they  ignorantly  believe  them  to  be  in  fact 
the  active  principles  of  these  medicines  re- 
spectively, or  that,  knowing  better  themselves, 
they  seek  to  impose  such  a  conviction  upon  the 
ignorant.  The  fact  is  that  the  substances  thus 
obtained,  and  thus  named,_  are  impure  resins, 
which  may  possibly  contain  more  or  less  of 
the  active  principles  mixed  with  them,  but  are 
not  entitled  to  names  which  imply  that  they 
are  distinct  proximate  principles  themselves. 

Resins  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  smooth  and 
shining  fracture,  or  in  powder  and  generally 
of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  When  perfectly 
pure,  they  are  probably  inodorous  and  often 
insipid;  but,  as  usually  found,  they  have^  a 
slight  odor,  and  a  somewhat  acrid  or  bitterish 
taste.  Their  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.92  to  1.2. 
They  are  fusible  by  a  moderate  heat,  decom- 
posed at  a  higher  temperature,  and  in  the  open 
air  take  fire,  burning  with  a  yellow  flame  and 
much  smoke.  Insoluble  in  water,  they  are 
mostly  soluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils, 
and  in  alcohol;  and  their  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  solutions  afford  precipitates  upon  the 
addition  of  water.  With  pure  potassium  and 
sodium  hydroxides  they  unite  to  form  soaps, 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  same  re- 
sult takes  place  when  they  are  heated  with 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  them  with 
mutual  decomposition,  and  nitric  acid  converts 
them  into  artificial  tannin.  They  readily  unite 
by  fusion  with  wax  and  the  fixed  oils.1 

iTosch  recommends  the  following  process  for  ren- 
dering the  resins  as  white  as  possible.  Boil  together 
5  t  arts  of  the  resin.  1  of  carbonate  ot  potassium 
or  of  sodium  and  20  of  water,  until  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  mass  is  obtained;  allow  this  to  cool, 
and  pass  nto  it  sulphurous  acid,  which  saturates 
the  alkali,  and  precipitates  the  resin  In  white  flakes. 
Final  y  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  water,  and 
dry  it.    (J-  P-  C>  Juin«  1856'  p-  4650 
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RESORCINOL.  U.  S. 

RESORCINOL  [Resorcinum,  Pharm.  1890,  Resorcln] 

( r§-s6r-ci'n5l ) 

C6H6Oa=  109.22 

"A  diatomic  phenol  [metadihydroxybenzene, 
C6H4(OH)2l:3]  obtained  usually  by  the  reac- 
tion of  fused  sodium  hydroxide  upon  sodium 
metabenzenedisulphonate.  Resorcinol  should  be 
kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials."  U.  S. 

Metadioxybenzene,  Metadihydroxybenzene ;  Rfisor- 
clne,  Fr.  Cod.;  Resorcinum,  P.  G.;  Resorcin,  O.; 
Resorcina,  It.,  Sp. 

Resorcinol  is  metadihydroxybenzene,  while 
pyrocatechin  is  the  ortho  compound  and  hydro- 
quinone  the  para  compound.  Hlasiwetz  and 
Barth  first  obtained  this  organic  body  in  1864 
by  fusing  galbanum  resin  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide; it  was  subsequently  obtained  from 
sagapenum,  asafetida,  ammoniac,  and  gum 
acroides.  According  to  Kopp,  it  is  prepared  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  brazilin,  or  from 
the  wash  or  mother  waters  obtained  in  its  manu- 
facture from  Brazil-wood.  It  is  now  generally 
prepared  by  fusing  sodium  benzene-disul- 
phonate  with  sodium  hydroxide. 

Properties. — Resorcinol  is  a  diatomic  phenol, 
isomeric  with  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinone. 
It  crystallizes  in  prismatic  crystals  of  the 
rhombic  system,  distilling  at  276.5°  C.  (529.7° 
F.),  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  carbon 
disulphide.  A  small  quantity  treated  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved,  with  the 
production  of,  first,  an  orange-yellow,  then  a 
greenish-blue,  and  finally  a  pure  blue  color. 
Bromine  water  precipitates  its  aqueous  solution, 
tribromresorcin  separating  in  minute  crystals. 
Several  of  the  compounds  of  resorcinol  with 
pbthalic  anhydride  have  assumed  great  tech- 
nical importance  as  dye-colors  under  the  names 
of  fluorescein,  eosin,  and  uranine.  Its  trinitro 
derivative  is  styphnic  acid,  C6H(0H)2(N02)3, 
which  is  also  formed  from  many  of  the  gum- 
resins  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.1  It  is  offi- 
cially described  as  in  "colorless,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  having  a  faint,  peculiar  odor  and  a 
sweetish,  followed  by  a  bitter  taste.  It  acquires 
a  pinkish  tint  on  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
Soluble  in  0.5  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol ;  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water  or  in  boiling  alcohol ;  also  readily 
soluble  in  ether  and  glycerin;  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  ben- 
zene. q  When  heated  to  110°  to  111°  C.  (230°  to 
231.8°  F.)  it  melts  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
is  completely  volatilized.  It  boils  at  276.5°  C. 
(529.7°  F.)  and  is  slightly  volatile  in  a  current 
ol  steam.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  or 


>  Resorcinol  combines  with  various  nrinrinle<?  Tn 
to  be  comnn^ri     f       '  '  ?ls?  a  brown  P°wder  said 

It   is  avLaP?rK°tn  t0/0Ul  ta  S  ,rtc 

(from  ITo  25  percent  )?   USUa"y  r6qUlres  dilution 


only  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper.   On  adding 
a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  to  10  Cc.  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  Resorcinol  (1  in  200) 
the  liquid  assumes  a  bluish-violet  color,  changing 
to  brownish-yellow  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
water  (distinction  from  catechol  and  quinol) 
Lead  acetate  T.S.  should  produce  no  precipitate 
when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  Resorcino 
(distinction  from,  and  absence  of,  catechol) 
If  0.1  Gm.  of  Resorcinol  be  dissolved  in  1  C 
of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  and  a  drop  o 
chloroform   added,   the  mixture  upon  beinj 
heated  will  assume  an  intense  crimson  color, 
If  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  the 
added,  the  color  will  change  to  a  pale  straw 
yellow.    On  cautiously  heating  0.05  Gm.  o 
Resorcinol  with  0.1  Gm.  of  tartaric  acid  an 
10  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
thick  carmine-red  liquid  will  be  formed,  b 
coming  pale  yellow  Avhen  diluted  with  wate 
A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  Resorcin' 
(1  in  2)  should  be  colorless  (absence  of  eri 
pyreumatic  bodies),  and  when  gently  heat( 
should  not  emit  the  odor  of  phenol."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Resorcinol   appears   in  its  physi 
logical  properties  to  be  allied  to  phenol.  It 
distinctly  poisonous  to  the  lower  organisn: 
and,  according  to  Martin  Cohn  (In.  Dis.,Ber\: 

1882)  and  Andeer  (Ueber  das  Resorcin,  Wiii 
burg,  1880;  also  Cb.  M.  W.,  1881),  a  one  p 
cent,  solution  of  it  is  sufficient  to  arrest  f 
a  long  time  putrefactive  changes  in  the  urn 
organic  infusions,  and  even  animal  tissu 
Piatt,  however,  states  (  Am.  J.  M.  S.,  vol.  I 

1883)  that  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  phei, 
as  an  antiseptic.  When  given  to  the_  low.; 
animals  (Dujardin-Beaumetz,  B.  G.  T.,  ci.  Ill 
it  causes  tremors,  loss  of  consciousness,  a,j 
epileptiform  convulsions,  which,  when  the  dc 
has  been  sufficiently  large,  become  more  a 
more  violent  and  associated  with  marked  d 
turbances  of  respiration;  this  function 
finally  arrested  and  death  ensues.  During  1 
spasms  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
distinctly  elevated,  but  when  there  is  qu 
narcosis  it  may  fall  much  below  the  norm, 
The  urine  becomes  olive  green  deepening  ii 
blackish.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  case  of  fa 
poisoning  in  man  has  been  recorded.  The  larg 
therapeutic  doses  produce  flushing  of  the  fa 
with  giddiness  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  s 
some  quickening  of  the  breathing  and  pu 
followed  after  a  time  by  violent  perspirati 
Sixty  grains  caused  in  man  giddiness,  viol 
perspiration  with  marked  anxiety,  ending 
collapse  and  unconsciousness.  Andeer  t< 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  resorci 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  during  fifteen  n 
utes.  After  disturbance  of  cerebration  » 
of  the  special  senses,  he  fell  into  a  condition 
collapse,  with  cold  extremities,  epileptitc 
convulsions,  opisthotonos,  loss  of  consciousnj 
and  marked  irregularity  of  the  respirati 
Consciousness  did  not  return  for  five  hoi 
Murrell  records  (M.  T.  G.,  vol.  ii., 
case  in  which  a  woman  took  one  hunct 
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md  twenty  grains  of  resorcinol  and  irorne- 
iately  felt  giddy,  had  sensation  of  pins  and 
leedles  all  over  her,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
liecame  insensible,  with  closed  eyes,  clenched 
lands,  groaning,  with  blanched  lips,  dry  tongue, 
jiormal  pupils,  insensible  conjunctiva,  and  a 
lemperature  of  94°  F. ;  the  patellar  reflex  was 
jntirely  gone ;  the  pulse  weak  and  thready. 

The  chief  action  of  resorcinol  is  upon  the 
lerve  centres,  although,  like  phenol,  it  probably 
meets  all  highly  organized  tissues.   Beyer  (Am. 

S.,  April,  1886)  stated  that  it  has  a  direct 
[aralytic  action  upon  the  heart. 

As  an  antipyretic,  resorcinol  has  been  used 
|y  Lichtheim  (Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer 
xrzte,  July,  1880),  Murrell,  and  other  clini- 
lians.   It  is,  however,  so  much  more  dangerous 
pd  less  effective  than  other  members  of  the  class 
pat  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  topical  remedy 
p  diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  mem- 
|rane.   Internally  it  is  of  value  in  subacute 
id  chronic  gastric   and   intestinal  catarrh, 
|iso  in  gastric  ulcer  and  enteritis;  externally 
a  solution  of  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
has  been  employed  in  hag  fever,  nasal  catarrh, 
Tronic  otitis,  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrheca.  The 
[iree  to  five  per  cent,  solution  has  been  largely 
;ed  in  washing  out  diseased  stomachs  but  some 
ire  is  necessary   to   avoid    poisoning.  In 
jironic  cystitis  irrigation  with  the  three  per 
Int.   solution   is    often    advantageous.  In 
[ironic  and  subacute  eczema,  where  there  is 
jueh  thickening  from  exudation,  resorcinol  is  a 
try  valuable  remedy,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
horrhaza,  psoriasis  and  pityriasis,  and  in  the 
pious  parasitic  skin  diseases  but  in  condi- 
ms  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin  may 
[crease  the  symptoms  through  its  irritant  ac- 
pn.   According  to  Andeer,  in  powder  it  is 
[feeble  caustic,  which  may  be  suitable  for  the 
[satment  of  chancres,  papilloma,  epithelioma, 
As  a  local  application  to  the  skin  it  is 
referably  used  in  solution,  from  ten  to  thirty 
[ains  in  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  one  drachm 
glycerin,  and  eight  drachms  of  water,  well 
jpped  on  the  part  and  allowed  to  dry.  Mur- 
|U  affirms  that  he  has  given  forty  grains  of 
sorcinol  every  four  hours  without  the  pro- 
motion of   unpleasant   symptoms,   but  this 
pure  to  do  harm  was  probably  because  an 
Ipure  article  was  exhibited.    In  gastric  condi- 
Ins  it  should  be  administered  in  solution,  when 
|e  stomach  is  empty. 

pose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.). 
'HAMNUS  PURSHIANA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

CASCARA  SAORADA 

(rh&m'nus  piir-sln-a'na ) 

I"  The  dried  bark  of  Rhamnus  Purshiana  De 
pdplle  (Fam.  Rhamnacece) ,  collected  at  least 
f  year  before  being  used."  U.  S.  "The 
lied  bark  of  Rhamnus  purshianus,  DC."  Br. 

l£?.SCaK  Sagrcda,  Br.,  Fr.  CnrJ.  ;  Sacred  Bark; 
|uem  Wood  Bark  ;  Cascara  Sagrada,  Sp. 

(67) 


A  number  of  species  of  Rhamnus  have  been 
described  as  growing  in  California,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority  there  are  only  four 
species, — R.  alnifolia,  L'Her.,  R.  crocea,  Nutt., 
R.  Purshiana,  DC,  and  R.  calif omica,  Esch. 
Of  these  species,  R.  alnifolia  is  too  rare  in  the 
Cascara  district  to  be  important;  while  the  spi- 
nescent  twigs,  the  very  thick  oval  or  roundish 
leaves,  and  the  small  roundish  red  fruit  of  R. 
crocea  make  it  so  distinct  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  the  Cascara,  whose  bark,  more- 
over, its  bark  does  not  resemble.  On  the  other 
hand,  R.  calif  omica  appears  to  be  very  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  official  species  by 
collectors,  and  to  have  yielded  much  of  the  cas- 
cara sagrada  bark  of  commerce.  R.  calif  omica 
is  rare  in  Northern  California,  but  abundant  in 
the  countries  lying  south  and  southeasterly,  while 
R.  Purshiana  is  abundant  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, but  scarce  in  the  south,  so  that  any  bark 
collected  in  Northern  California  is  probably  gen- 
uine. R.  calif  omica  is  chiefly  distinguished  from 
the  official  species  by  its  leaves  being  thin,  and 
when  not  smooth  having  a  short  close  pubes- 
cence, and  the  primary  veins  of  the  under  sur- 
face not  nearly  so  numerous,  straight,  or  fine 
as  those  of  R.  Purshiana.  Rusby  thinks  that 
its  leaves  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
channel  of  the  midrib  of  R.  calif  omica  being 
altogether  absent,  or  shallow,  or  inconspicuous. 
Nevertheless  the  species  so  run  into  one  another 
that  competent  botanists  believe  them  identical. 

The  Rhamnus  Purshiana  is  a  small  tree,  at- 
taining a  height  of  twenty  feet.  Its  leaves  are 
rather  thin,  elliptic,  for  the  most  part  briefly 
acutely  pointed,  finely  serrated,  at  the  base 
obtuse,  somewhat  pubescent  beneath,  from  two 
to  seven  inches  long  and  from  one  to  three 
wide.  The  rather  large  flowers  are  in  somewhat 
umbellate  cymes;  the  sepals  five;  the  minute 
cucullate  petals  bifid  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  is 
black,  broadly  obovoid,  four  lines  long,  three- 
lobed,  and  three-seeded.  The  seeds  are  convex 
on  the  back,  With  a  lateral  raphe.  It  is  found 
in  California,  extending  northward  to  the  Brit- 
ish territories. 

The  Rhamnus  caHfornica,  or  California^ 
buckthorn  or  California  coffee-tree,  yields  a  bark 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  externally  and 
bright  yellow  internally,  having  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  with  a  persistent  nauseous  after- 
taste, and  very  little  odor.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  more  distinctly  purgative  than  that  ol 

R.  crocea.  .  .  ... 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  the  barks  of  the  two  species 
by  their  macroscopic  appearance.  the  bark 
of  R  Purshiana  is  usually  more  red  than  is 
that  of  B.  californica,  but  it  may  be  ot  a 
distinctly  gray  colon  The  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  the  two  barks  is.  however,  different,  lhe 
medullary  rays  in  R.  Purshiana  are  numerous 
thin  for  a  long  distance  nearly  parallel  and 
straight  (according  to  L.  E.  Sayre,  they  con- 
verge at  their  outer  ends),  run  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance  through  the  bark,  and 
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are  commonly  composed  of  two  rows  of  cells. 
In  B.  calif ornica  the  medullary  rays  are  much 
broader,  much  shorter,  and  are  composed 
usually  of  three  or  more  rows  of  cells ;  further, 
they  are  crooked  and  not  parallel  throughout 
their  course.  Again,  the  zone  of  resin  spaces 
is  much  broader  in  B.  calif  ornica,  and  the 
spaces  themselves  much  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous, than  in  the  official  species.  For  further 
details  and  elaborations,  see  paper  by  H.  H. 
Rusby,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1890.  According  to 
L.  E.  Sayre  (A.  J.  P.,  March,  1897),  the  pow- 
der of  the  barks  can  be  distinguished  by  paying 
attention  to  the  fact  that  B.  Frangula  contains 
no  stone  cells,  while  in  B.  calif  ornica  and  B. 
Purshiana  such  cells  are  abundant,  occurring 
in  large,  irregular  groups  below  the  cork  and 
usually  outside  the  region  of  the  bast:  B.  Pur- 
shiana may  also  be  distinguished  from  B. 
calif  ornica  by  color  tests.  After  several  days' 
maceration  in  dilute  alcohol  the  powder  of  B. 
Purshiana  appears  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  B. 
calif  ornica  of  a  purplish  color;  or  if  0.2  Gm.  of 
the  povdered  bark  be  placed  in  a  small  test  tube, 
and  there  be  added  2  Ce.  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide test-solution,  B.  calif  ornica  will  give 
a  blood-red  and  B.  Purshiana  an  orange-red 
color. 

The  bark  of  the  Rhamnus  crocea,  the  so-called 
California  mountain  holly,  occurs  in  slightly 
curved  pieces,  externally  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
internally  of  a  characteristic  red  delicately 
streaked  with  numerous  white  veins.  The  odor  is 
somewhat  aromatic,  the  taste  warming  and  not 
unpleasantly  bitter.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  tonic 
and  mild  laxative. 

Properties. — Cascara  sagrada  occurs  in  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  small  broken  pieces, 
often  more  or  less  flattened  out  into  a  some- 
what compressed  mass,  and  also  as  separated 
quills  of  varying  length  and  size.  The  bark  is 
"  in  quills  or  curved  pieces,  of  variable  length 
and  1  to  5  Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  reddish- 
brown,  frequently  more  or  less  covered  with 
grayish  or  whitish  lichens,  several  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  bark,  and  with  small  groups 
of  their  brownish  fruit-heads;  inner  surface 
yellowish  to  light  brownish,  becoming  dark 
brown  with  age  and  reddened  by  alkalies,  longi- 
tudinally striate;  fracture  short,  with  projec- 
tions of  bast  fibres  in  the  inner  bark,  and  the 
medullary  rays  forming  converging  groups; 
odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter  and  slightly  acrid."  1 

1  The  following  elaborate  microscopic  description 
of  cascara  sagrada  is  abbreviated  from  that  of  J. 
Moeller.  (A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1882,  462.)  The  corkv 
layer  is  about  0.045  Mm.  thick,  and  consists  of  8  or 
12  rows,  somewhat  flattened,  rather  thick-walled,  but 
not  sclerotic  cells.  The  parenchyma  of  the  primary 
bark  contains  numerous  groups  of  crystals,  and  scat- 
tered groups  of  roundish  stone  cells,  with  very  thick 
walls,  and  accompanied  by  single  rhombohedric  crys- 
nT^j  I  ls  free  from  secondary  cork.  The  inner  bark 
rn£.o  15  ?f  medullary  rays  composed  of  two  or  three 
Ss  of  *hin- walled,  somewhat  radially  elongated  cells, 
roii=f.  broader  bast-rays  in  which  the  parenchyma 
c'  c  coarsely  dotted  upon  the  radial  and  horizontal 
£o.¥&  l00¥ly  lln,lted  in  a  tangential  direction: 
rnwc lw  %*  form  alternate  groups  of  two  or  three 
ronnflJ xtvnd,n*  lnt°  ffw  bast-rays,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by   crystal   cells.     The   medullary  paren- 


ts S.   The  freshly  fractured  surface  is  colore! 
red  by  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Acl 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  A.  B.  Prescott  (A-j 
P.,  Feb.  1879),  it  contains  a  very  bitter  brow..* 
resin  (which  is  colored  a  vivid  purple-red  bl 
potassium  hydroxide) ;  a  red  resin;  a  light  yep 
low  resin;  tannic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids; 
neutral  crystallizable  substance;  and  a  vol 
tile  oil.2    H.  F.  Meier  and  J.  Le  Roy  Webb' 
have  pointed  out  in  addition  the  presence  of 
ferment,  glucose,  and  ammonia.  According 
these  investigators,  to  the  action  of  the  fe 
ment  are  attributed  the  unpleasant  results  £ 
tending  the  administration  of  "  fresh  bark 
"  seasoned  bark  " — i.e.,  such  as  has  been  ke; 
a  year  or  two — owes  its  valuable  propert: 
as   a   laxative,   free   from   griping,  to  t 
fact  that  the  ferment  has  exhausted  itself;  t 
laxative  properties,  they  state,  reside  in  1, 
resins,  and  the  tonic  effects  are  due  to  the  er 
talline  principle.    (A.  J.  P.,  1888,  91.)3  Par 
Davis  &  Co.,  the  introducers  of  this  remei 
inform  us  that  they  always  keep  the  bark  t 
years  before  using  it.    Schwabe  {A.  Phar, 
226,  569)  identified  emodin,  or  trioxymetb; 
anthraquinone,  as  present,  and  stated  that: 
was  the  active  principle.    Dohme  and  En<; 
hardt  {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  193)  have  sho 
the  analogy  of  cascara  sagrada  with  Rham! 
Frangula  by  obtaining  a  glucoside  to  wLj 
they  give  the  name  of  purshianin.    This  decJ 
poses,  yielding  emodin  and  a  dextro-rotat 
non-fermentable  sugar,  while  the  frangulin 
buckthorn  yields  emodin  and  rhamnose  as 
sugar.    Purshianin   forms  brown-red  need 
melting  at  237°  C.    Dohme  and  Engelh 
failed  to  obtain  in  a  pure  form  (Proc.  A 
A.,  1898,  340)  the  bitter  principle  of  case 
sagrada.    Le  Prince  (C.  B.  A.  S?  1892,  2 
claimed  to  have  obtained  the  active  princ 
of  cascara  bark  in  a  crystalline  form,  wl 
he  named  cascarine,  his  results  are  doul 
by  Jowett  who  believes  that  cascarine  and  ] 
shianin  are  impure  forms  of  emodin.  Jo1 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1904,  288)  in  an  exhaus 
paper  concludes  that  the  active  principle 
cascara  is  contained  in  that  portion  of  an  s 
holic  extract  which  is  soluble  in  water 
precipitable  by  lead  subacetate  and  in 
portion  of  the  regenerated  lead  subacetate 
cipitate  which  is  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate. 

chyma  contains  a  crummy,  lemon-yellow  subst; 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  yellow '  coioi. 
in  cold  potassium  hydroxide  solution  witn  a  tj 
red  color.  ,  .  ,    .    „  ,j  1n 

2  The  bark  of  R.   Wightii,  which  is  sola  m 
Indian    bazaars,    has    been    chemically,  invesuf  v 
by  David  Hooper  and  found  to  contain  sud>i. 
similar  to   those   contained  in  R.  Purshiana. 
P.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1888.)  ±  T).  has  I 

3  Tasteless  preparations  of  cascara.- -it  . 
been  known  that  the  action  of  a  kal.es  lime ,W 
ammonia,   etc.,   upon  cascara  bark  Preparation 
minished  the  bitterness  without  interferinH wn 
laxative  properties.    B.  B.  Nelson  (Pr™-f-"\ 
1904,  313)  carefully  examined  the  various  me | 
which  have  been  proposed  and  concludes  tiw  • 
is  a  slight  loss  of  activity  due  to  the  action  u 
alkalies,   but  in  the  best  preparations I  this 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  ™*ffi£L 
Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshiana;  A)  omaticum, 
556;  also  West.  Drug.,  1902,  496.) 
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Uses. — Caseara  sagrada  is  an  excellent  laxa- 
ve  for  use  in  habitual  constipation.  It  is 
ot  to  be  employed  as  a  purgative  when  a 
owerful  impression  is  desired  to  be  made.  Its 
ition  closely  resembles  that  of  Rharnnus  Fran- 
ula,  but  is  more  powerful  and  certain.  In 
any  eases  of  habitual  constipation  the  eon- 
nued  use  of  the  bark  seems  to  produce  a  per- 
anent  beneficial  effect  upon  the  intestinal 
act.  Ordinarily  a  single  dose  may  be  given  at 
>d  time,  but  in  some  cases  better  results  are 
itained  by  exhibiting  smaller  doses  after 
eals.  The  crude  bark  itself  is  never  used 
edicinally,  but  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
tract  or  fluidextract. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep. — Extractum  Rhamni  Purshianae,  U. 

(Br.) ;  Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshianae, 
.  8.  {Br.)  ;  Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Purshiana; 
romaticum,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Caseara;  Aromaticus, 
".  (from  liquid  extract). 

RHEUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RHUBARB 

(rhe'um ) 

"The  diied  rhizome  of  Rheum  officinale 
lillon,  Rheum  palmatum  Linne,  and  the  var. 
nguticum  Maximowicz  (Fam.  Polygonacece) , 
probably  other  species  of  Rheum,  grown  in 
)ina  and  Thibet,  and  deprived  of  most  of  the 
rk  and  carefully  dried."  U.  S.  "  The  erect 
izome  or  so-called  root  of  Rheum  palmatum, 
nn.;  Rheum  officinale,  Baill.;  and  probably 
her  species;  collected  in  China  and  Thibet, 
prived  of  more  or  less  of  its  cortex,  and 
led."  Br. 

Rhel  Radix,  Br. ;  Rhubarb  Root :  Rhubarbe  de 
line,  Ft:  Cud.;  Rhubarbe,  Ft:;  Rhabarber,  G.  ; 
ibarbaro,  It.;  Ruibarbo,  Sp. ;  Hainoung,  Chin.; 
nara-modo,  Thibet. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that 
ubarh  has  been  in  use,  it  has  not  yet  been 
'termined  from  what  precise  plant  the  Asiatic 
'ug  is  derived,  the  remoteness  of  the  region 
here  it  is  collected,  and  the  jealous  care  with 
neh  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  is  guarded, 
iving  prevented  accurate  information. 
The_  terms  rha  and  rheon,  from  the  former 

which  were  derived  the  names  rhabarbarum 
id  rhubarb,  and  from  the  latter  the  botanical 
le  Rheum,  were  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
root  which  came  from  beyond  the  Bosphorus, 
d  which  is  supposed,  though  upon  some- 
iat  uncertain  grounds,  to  have  been  the  pro- 
lct  of  Rheum  rhaponticum,  L.,  growing  on 
ebanks  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and" the  Volga, 
us  species  was  also  at  one  time  believed  to 

the  source  of  the  medicine  now  in  use;  but 
e  true  rhubarb  has  long  been  known  to  be 
"oily  distinct  from  the  Rhapontic,  and  de- 
>"6d  from  a  different  source.  It  was  not  until 
e  year  1732  that  any  probable  information 
is  obtained  as  to  its  real  origin.    At  that 


time  plants  were  received  from  Russia  by 
Jussieu  in  France,  and  Rand  in  England,  which 
were  said  to  be  of  the  species  affording  the 
genuine  rhubarb,  and  were  named  by  Linnasus, 
under  this  impression,  Rheum  Rhabarbarum,  a 
title  which  has  since  given  way  to  Rheum  undu- 
latum.  Subsequently,  Kaau-Boerhaave  ob- 
tained from  a  merchant,  who  dealt  in  the  rhu- 
barb of  Tartary,  some  seeds  which  he  said 
were  those  of  the  plant  producing  the  root 
sold  by  him.  These,  having  been  planted, 
yielded  two  species  of  Rheum,  R.  undulatum, 
and  another  which  Linnaeus  named  R.  palma- 
tum. Seeds  transmitted  by  Mounsey  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Hope,  and  planted  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Edinburgh,  produced  the  latter 
species,  and  the  same  was  also  raised  at  Upsal 
from  a  root  received  by  Linnasus  from  De 
Gorter,  and  was  described  in  1767  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus,  two  years  after  the  apjjear- 
ance  of  Hope's  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Thus  far  the  evidence  appears 
equally  in  favor  of  R.  palmatum  and  R.  undu- 
latum. Colonel  Przewalski  has  recently  reas- 
serted from  personal  observation  that  R.  palma- 
tum produces  rhubarb;  but  the  specimens  of 
the  root  which  he  brought  to  St.  Petersburg 
are  stated  by  Dragendorff  to  be  essentially 
different  from  true  rhubarb.  Claims  have  also 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  various  other 
species  of  Rheum  as  sources  of  the  drug.  Pal- 
las, upon  exhibiting  the  leaves  of  R.  palmatum 
to  some  Bucharian  merchants,  was  told  that  the 
leaves  of  the  rhubarb  plant  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  shape,  and  the  description  he_  received 
of  them  corresponded  more  closely  with  those 
of  R.  compactum  than  any  other  known  species. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were,  moreover,  sent  to 
Miller  from  St.  Petersburg  as  those  of  the  true 
Tartarian  rhubarb.  Wallich,  superintendent 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  received 
seeds  that  were  said  to  be  those  of  the  plant 
which  yielded  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  growing 
on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the  highlands 
of  Tartary.  These  produced  a  species  not  pre- 
viously described,  which  Wallich  named  R. 
Emodi,  from  the  native  title  of  the  plant.  It 
is  the  R.  australe  of  Don  and  of  Colebrooke, 
and  has  been  ascertained  to  afford  a  root  which, 
though  purgative,  is  very  unlike  the  official  rhu- 
barbT  In  1S67,  French  missionaries  in  South- 
eastern Thibet  forwarded  to  Soubeiran  of 
Paris,  live  specimens  of  a  plant  which  they 
asserted  to  yield  the  true  rhubarb,  and  Baillon 
subsequently  described  the  flowering  plant 
under  the  name  of  R.  officinale.  Its  root  re- 
sembles the  true  rhubarb,  but  the  most  careful 
cultivation  has  failed  to  obtain  an  identical 
product,1  and  it  cannot  yet  be  considered  as 
settled  how  far  the  commercial  drug  is  obtained 
from  it. 

i  Senler  found  that,  as  raised  in  England,  the  root 
of  B  officinale  yielded  less  than  half  the  percentage 
of  extract  obtained  from  the  East  Ind.an  drug 
In  ten  grain  doses  the  extract  was  decidedly 
cathartic. 
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All  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  perennial 
and  herbaceous,  with  large  branching  roots, 
which  send  forth  vigorous  stems  from  four  to 
eight  feet  or  more  in  height,  surrounded  at 
their  base  with  numerous  very  large  petiolate 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  lengthened  branching 
panicles,  composed  of  small  and  very  numerous 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Rumex  or  dock. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  species, 
in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the  cultivated 
plants  to  form  hybrids,  and  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  wild 
types  the  several  garden  varieties  are  to  be 
referred.  Lindley,  Flora  Medica,  states  that 
R.  rhaponticum,  R.  hybridum,  and  B.  compac- 
tion, and  their  hybrids,  are  the  common  garden 
rhubarbs. 

R.  officinale,  Baillon — B.  &  T.  213— is  de- 
scribed in  the  Pharmacographia  "  as  a  peren- 
nial, noble  plant,  resembling  the  common  gar- 
den rhubarb,  but  of  larger  size.  It  differs 
from  the  latter  in  several  particulars :  the  leaves 
spring  from  a  distinct  crown  rising  some  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  they  have  a 
subcylindrical  petiole,  which,  as  well  as  the 
veins  of  the  under  side  of  the  lamina,  is  covered 
with  a  pubescence  of  short  erect  hairs.  The 
lamina,  the  outline  of  which  is  orbicular,  cor- 
date at  base,  is  shortly  5-  to  7-lobed,  with  the 
lobes  coarsely  and  irregularly  dentate;  it  at- 
tains 4  to  4J  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more 
in  breadth.  The  first  leaves  in  spring  display 
before  expanding  the  peculiar  metallic  red  hue 
of  copper." 

Besides  the  species  already  mentioned,  R. 
leucorrhizum,  growing  in  the  Kirgheez  desert  in 
Tartary,  R.  capsicum,  from  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, R.  webbianum,  R.  specif  or  me,  and  R. 
moorcraftianum,  natives  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  R.  crassinervium  and  R.  hybridum, 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  of  unknown  origin, 
yield  roots  which  have  either  been  employed  as 
purgatives  or  possess  properties  more  or  less 
analogous  to  those  of  official  rhubarb,  though 
they  have  not  entered  into  general  commerce. 
In  Java,  the  root  of  an  indigenous  species  is 
used  as  a  purgative.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  J.  H.  Schmidt,  it  contains  more  chrysophan 
and  emodin,  and  less  chrysophanie  and  rheo- 
tannic  acids,  than  does  the  official  drug.1 

Rhubarb  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  ele- 
vated lands  of  Tartary,  about  the  lake  Koko 
Nor,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
boring Chinese  province  of  Shen-see,  and  "in 
that  of  Se-chuen.  From  these  sources  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  our  supplies  of  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  rhubarb  were  exclusively  de- 
rived; but  the  root  is  also  collected  in  Bootan 
and  Thibet,  on  the  north  of  the  Himalaya 


•According  to  Aitchison   {Nature,  July  9,  18851 
a  rhubarb  plant  has  been  found  in  Northern  Afghan- 
istan In  which  there  are  usually  only  three  enormous 
root  eaves  four  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad,  lying 
hHin»S?n        P0Umnud-    The  fruit  ls  larf?e  and  of  I 

^ivPnPfnPfhrtle^  b«t  the  f.-uit  Is  preferred,  and  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction. 


Mountains,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  planl 
pervades  the  whole  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
flourishes  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  It 
stated  by  Bell,  who,  on  a  journey  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Pekin,  had  an  opportunity  o 
observing  it  in  a  growing  state,  that  it  is  no 
cultivated  by  the  Tartars,  but  springs  up  spon 
taneously,  in  tufts,  wherever  the  seeds  hav 
fallen  upon  the  heaps  of  loose  earth  throw 
up  by  the  marmots.    In  other  places  the  thici 
ness  of  the  grass  prevents  their  access  to  th 
soil.   The  root  is  not  considered  sufficiently  m; 
ture  for  collection  until  it  has  attained  the  ag 
of  six  years.  It  is  dug  up  twice  a  year  i 
Tartary,  in  the  spring  and  autumn;  in  Chin 
not  till  the  winter.    After  removal  from  tl 
ground,  it  is  cleaned,  deprived  of  its  cortic. 
portion  and  the  smaller  branches,  and  then  d 
vided  into  pieces  ef  a  convenient  size.  The 
are  bored  with  holes,  and  strung  upon  cords 
dry,  according  to  Bell,  about  the  tents  and  a 
the  horns  of  sheep;  according  to  Sievers,  und 
sheds,  by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  e 
eluded,  while  the  air  has  free  access.  T 
Chinese  are  said  first  to  place  the  pieces  on 
stone  slab  heated  by  fire  beneath,  and  afte 
wards  to  complete  the  drying  process  by  el 
posing  them  to  the  sun  and  air.   In  Bootan  t 
roots  are  hung  up  in  a  kind  of  drying  rooj 
in  which  a  moderate  and  regular  heat  is  mai 
tained.    Much  time  and  attention  are  devot 
to  the  preparation  of  the  root,  and  Sieve 
states  that  a  year  sometimes  elapses  from  t 
period  of  its  collection  before  it  is  ready  i 
exportation.    A  large  proportion  of  its  weiji 
is  lost  in  drying,  according  to  some  accou 
four-fifths,  according  to  others  not  less  tl 
seven-eighths.    It  is  probably  in  order  to  fai 
the  drying  that  the  bark  is  removed.  Rhubi 
which  has  been  dried  by  artificial  heat  is  kno;; 
commercially  as  high  dried  and  often  can  jj 
recognized  by  its  more  or  less  blackened  s 
face,  and  its  heavy,  scarcely  fragrant  od 
The  trade  in  rhubarb  is  said  to  have  forme 
centred  in  the  Chinese  town  of  Si-nin,  wher 
Bucharian  company  or  family  was  establish 
wdiich  possessed  a  monopoly  of  this  trade 
consideration  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  gove 
ment.    At  present  rhubarb  is  chiefly  purcha 
for  the  European  trade  at  the  town  of  Hank 
on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  the  yearly  export  res 
ing,  it  is  said,  over  5000  peculs  (pecul  =  13cfj 
lbs.).    There  were  formerly  two  varieties 
Asiatic  rhubarb,  the  Russian  and  the  Chin 
but  at  present  little  or  no  rhubarb  finds 
way  overland  to  Europe.    As  long:  back 
1687,  the  Russian  government  subjected  the 
port  of  rhubarb  from  China  into  Russia 
official  surveillance,  and  finally  monopolized 
trade  entirely.    At  Kiakhta  a  very  rigorous 
spection  of  the  drug  was  enforced,  the  seieo 
pieces  being  finally  sewed  into .  linen  sfl 
pitched  and  coated  with  hide.   AH  me  pu 
which  did  not  pass  examination  were  c 
mitted  to  the  flames,  and  the  remainder 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg.    This  variety  was  so 
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imes  called  Turkey  rhubarb,  from  the  eircum- 
tance  that  it  was  formerly  derived  from  the 
Turkish  ports,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been 
irought  from  Tartary  by  caravans  through 
Jersia  and  Anatolia.  Inferior  parcels  of  the 
which  could  not  pass  the  inspection  of 
Russian  authorities,  were  said  to  enter 
Lussia  by  Tashkend,  and  to  be  known  to  the 
rnggists  of  that  country  by  the  name  of 
'ashkend  rhubarb.  As  Russian  rhubarb  no 
mger  occurs  in  commerce,  the  description  of  it 
'  given  in  a  foot-note.1 

Chinese  Rhubarb  (India  Rhubarb,  Rheum 
inense  vel  Indicum)  is  in  cylindrical  or  round- 
h  pieces,  sometimes  flattened  on  one  or  both 
des,  of  a  dirty  brownish-yellow  color  exter- 
uly,  appearing  as  if  the  cortical  portion  of 
"  root  had  been  removed  by  scraping,  and 
surface  rendered  smooth  and  somewhat 
Jdery  by  attrition.  The  best  pieces  have  a 
ther  close  and  compact  texture,  and,  when 
oken  present  a  ragged  uneven  surface, 
negated  with  intermingled  shades  of  dull  red 
Jlowish,  and  while,  which  are  sometimes 
versified  or  interrupted  by  darker  colors,  and 
pecially  marked  with  dark  lines  so  arranged 
to  form  an  internal  ring  of  star-like  spots. 
>e  pieces  are  generally  perforated  with  small 
les,  intended  for  convenience  of  suspension 
ring  the  drying  process,  and  portions  of  the 
spending  cord  are  not  unfrequently  found 
naming  in  the  holes.  According  to  Elborne 
J.,  xv.  497),  Chinese  rhubarb  is  really  di- 
ed into  two  varieties,  which  are  respectively 
product  of  R.  palmatum  and  R.  officinale ,2 


*  !  '  „  '  Russian  rhubarb  wore  Irregular 
a  Xvp  nffnPla-r+-  appearing  as  if  the  bark  bad 
a  S  „nH  ,on«,t«.d">ally  by  successive  strokes 
oved  with  ena,POl;t101?  of  the  interior  substance 

fresher  nnn  snav,lng-  Tbe.V  had  a  cleaner 
r  hnth  („tPpeai;ance  tban  tlle  Chinese,  and  their 
e  generi?tech«a.oyt  and  externally,  though  of  the 
y  we? hSL  ™Cte/'  w,aS  somewhat  more  lively. 

ffltv  ™W  and  heavy,  and  were  cut  with 

'orations    whfch*  Vbe-  character  of  the 

e,  SentTv  rVEi  the  Russian  rhubarb  were 
ently  mlde  yf»^e^hlng  only  l2  .the  centre,  and 
he  Chhilt  thLthe  P"rP?,se  of  Inspection,  while 
'ugh  the  ndl7  ore,  Sma11;  Penetrate  completely 
of  B  Jl*Qe%  and  are  'ntended  for  the  pas- 
he formerSPieDd!ng  cord-  Tlie  taste  and  odor 
Pt  thaHhe  Zly-  reseinbled  those  of  the  latter. 
S  Is  the  LmISSlan,^as  ratner  m°re  aromatic, 
same  yellow m<:fl fraeklmg  under  the  teeth,  and 
color  of  the  nni^11  '^parted  to  the  saliva;  but 
>w,  wltho, V  K ?Wter  in,t.his  variety  was  a  bright 
lese  WhPn  brow,nIsh  tinge  exhibited  by  the 
r,  were  „J  *  ,sllces.  previously  boiled  In 
numerous  by  lbe  microscope,  they  ex- 

i  oxalate  n,,Ci,usLers.  of  minute  crystals  of  cal- 
ls of  them  In  inn"  f,ound  between  35  and  40 
•ved  In  hnth  T>100.gra,ns  of  the  root.  They  were 
ier  Inform. H?nUSSlan*  aDd  Chinese  rhubarb  For 
arb,  see  T  ,l0p  the  varieties  of  Russian 

^  USD       '     °7,  p-  212-  or  abstract  In  14th 

1  »bf°SfiS,t,?n8  o«  this  work  a  variety  of 
■  ■  was  evidfnHirom  Can,ton  bas  been  noticed, 
s'  '  to  re2l ^Prepared,  before  leaving  China. 
!  <*  as  ifnabL  bf,ti?uss  anV  havIng  an  angular 
6  nsly  seleetofl  ^h  a  knife-  The  pieces  were 
J  rkably  frp~d  f w,th  % ^at  care,  as  they  were 
1  1  wh  ch  91  frT  defects.  But  in  most  of 
Ji  hole  w£  „hndep  ST11  notice  the  small  pene- 
l  »  rhubart,  th«er\ab  S  wbich  characterizes  the 
'"  fi"ed t  wftr  'tib°ugh  ,Jt  had  in  some  Instances 
5  we  to  conceni  e,tP0^de.red  root,  so  as  in  some 
'  so  brieht  BJ  It  Besides,  the  colors  were  not 
"nght  as  those  of  Russian  rhubarb.  This 


the  first  variety  has  a  red-grained  fracture  with 
white  lattice-work  veins,  while  the  second 
variety  has  a  longitudinal  ramification  of  white 
veins  with  a  black-grained  fracture.  Chinese 
rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  somewhat  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  is  gritty 
when  chewed,  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the 
saliva,  and  affords  a  yellowish  powder  with  a 
reddish-brown  tinge.  With  the  pieces  of  good 
quality  others  often  come  mingled,  defective 
from  decay  or  improper  preparation.  These 
are  usually  lighter,  and  of  a  dark  or  russet 
color.  Like  all  the  other  varieties  of  rhubarb, 
this  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  and  in 
almost  every  large  parcel  pieces  may  be  found 
which  have  suffered  from  this  cause.a 

Chinese  rhubarb  is  the  only  kind  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  is  officially  described  as 
"  subcylindrical,  barrel-shaped,  conical,  plano- 
convex or  irregularly  formed  pieces,  frequently 
with  a  large  perforation;  hard  and  moderately 
heavy;  5  to  15  Cm.  long,  4  to  8  Cm.  in  di- 
ameter; externally  mottled  with  alternating 
strias  of  light  brown  parenchyma  cells  and  dark 
brown  medullary  rays,  occasionally  with  red- 
dish-brown cork  patches  and  small  radiate  scars 
of  fibrovascular  tissue,  smooth  and  sometimes 
covered  with  a  bright  brownish-yellow  powder; 
fracture  somewhat  granular,  presenting  a 
peculiar  marbled  appearance;  odor  character- 
istic; taste  bitter,  astringent;  gritty  when 
chewed.  Powder  bright  orange-yellow,  becom- 
ing red  with  alkalies,  containing  rosette-shaped 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  are  from  0.50 
to  0.100  Mm.  in  diameter,  and  spherical  starch 
grains  from  0.005  to  0.020  Mm.  in  diameter, 
either  single  or  2-  to  4-compound."  U.  S. 

European  Rhubarb. — In  various  pads  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  the  rhubarb  plants  have 
been  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  root  were  at  one 
time  brought  into  the  market.  At  present  it 
appears  not  to  be  imported. 

English  Rhubarb.— This  formerly  came  in 
two  forms.  In  one  the  root  was  cut  and  per- 
forated   in    imitation    of   the    Russian.  The 


Is  undoubtedly  the  variety  described  by  Pereira, 
under  a  distinct  head,  as  the  Dutch-trimmed  or 
Batacian  rhubarb,  and  considered  by  him  as  prob- 
ably Bucharian  or  Russian  rhubarb  of  inferior  quality, 
sent  by  the  way  of  Canton.  A  sufficient  proof,  we 
think,  that  this  Is  not  the  case  is  the  presence  In 
most  pieces  of  the  small  penetrating  hole,  occa- 
sionally filled  with  the  remains  of  the  cord,  and  in 
some  pieces  almost  shaved  away  in  the  paring  pro- 
cess. We  have  never  seen  such  a  hole  In  any  piece 
of  true  Russian  rhubarb,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  strung  up  like  the  Chinese  when  dried. 

Under  the  title  of  Canton  stick  rhubarb,  Tereira 
describes  a  variety  of  which  small  quantities  have 
been  imported  from  Canton  into  London.  It  closely 
resembles  the  English  stick  rhubarb,  and  la  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  branches  of  the  root 
of  the  plant  which  yields  the  true  Chinese  rhubarb. 

8  Rhubarb  is  prone  to  be  attacked  during  storage 
by  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  grayish-white  moth, 
whose  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deter- 
mined. According  to  the  experiments  of  Sawer  and 
Ferguson,  rhubarb  which  has  been  attacked  Is  best 
treated  on  a  large  scale  hy  a  combination  of  heat 
and  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  Insect- 
powder  had  no  effect  upon  the  worms.  For  details 
of  method,  see  P.  J.,  xx.  18S9. 
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pieces  were  of  various  shape  and  size,  some- 
times cylindrical,  but  more  commonly  flat,  or 
somewhat  lenticular,  and  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. In  the  other,  the  so-called  stick  rhu- 
barb, the  pieces  were  somewhat  cylindrical, 
five  or  six  inches  long  by  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness,  and  more  or  less  irregular  upon  the 
surface,  as  if  they  had  shrunk  unequally  in 
drying.  English  rhubarb  (from  Rheum  rha- 
ponticum) is  lighter  than  the  Asiatic,  more 
spongy,  and  often  somewhat  pasty  under  the 
pestle.  It  is  redder,  and  when  broken  exhibits 
a  more  compact  and  regular  marbling,  the 
pinkish  lines  being  arranged  like  rays  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference.  The  "  star- 
like spots  "  are  either  wanting  or  very  few  and 
scattered.  The  powder  also  has  a  deeper  red- 
dish tint.  The  odor  is  feeble  and  less  aromatic 
than  that  of  the  Asiatic  varieties;  the  taste  is 
astringent  and  mucilaginous,  with  little  bitter- 
ness, and  the  root,  when  chewed,  scarcely  feels 
gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  but  slightly  colors 
the  saliva.  Few  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
are  discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
Much  English  rhubarb  is  obtained  from  R. 
officinale,  and  is  put  on  the  market  in  flat,  con- 
cave, and  convex  pieces  weighing  from  three  to 
four  ounces  each.  Externally  the  convex  sur- 
face has  deep  longitudinal  furrows  and  a  longi- 
tudinal ramification  of  conspicuous  veins,  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  appearance  of  net-vein  markings. 
In  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface  is  a  small 
hole  similar  to  that  formerly  seen  in  Russian 
rhubarb.  On  the  inner  surface  the  stellate 
markings  resemble  very  closely  those  found  in 
the  East  Indian  rhubarb.  The  fracture  of  this 
form  is  not  red,  but  shows  a  whitish  parenchy- 
matous tissue  with  blackish  veins.  The  roots  are 
distinctly  gritty  when  chewed.  When  rapidly 
grown  in  rich  soil,  English  rhubarb  is  lighter, 
more  spongy,  and  less  active  than  when  slowly 
grown  without  high  cultivation.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  powder  is  used  to  adulterate  that 
of  true  Asiatic  rhubarb,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
positive  evidence. 

French  Rhubarb.  Rhapontic  Rhubarb. 
Crimea  Rhubarb— The  rhubarb  produced  in 
France  is,  according  to  Guibourt,  chiefly  from 
R.  rhaponticum,  R.  undulatum,  and  R.  com- 
pactum,  that  of  R.  palmatum,  which  most 
closely  resembles  the  Asiatic,  having  been  found 
to  degenerate  so  much  as  not  to  be  a  profitable 
object  of  culture.  Most  of  the  French  rhubarb 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  L'Orient, 
in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  and  the  spot 
where  it  grows  has,  from  this  circumstance,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Rheumpole.  Two  kinds 
were  described  by  Guibourt,  both  under  the 
name  of  Rhapontic  root?— one  proceeding 
irom  the  R.  rhaponticum,  growing  in  the  gar- 
dens m  the  environs  of  Paris;  the  other,  from 
this  and  the  two  other  species  above  mentioned, 


rhubarb  bv    ?  'Cfr°1    di£Cers  in  section  from  true 
y       \   ,     r  S1DCtly  radiated  structure,  unbroken 
vLculnrPti„  r  a"angement  (star-like  spots)  of  th* 
vascular  tissue  which  occurs  in  true  rhubarb. 


cultivated  at  Rheumpole;  but,  according  to  t!( 
Pharmacographia,  the  cultivation  in  France  h;| 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned.2 

Choice  of  Rhubarb. — In  selecting  good  rhl 
barb,   without   reference   to   the  commerci; 
variety,  those  pieces  should  be  preferred  whilj 
.  are  moderately  heavy  and  compact,  of  a  livel 
color,  brittle,  presenting  when  broken  a  frejj 
appearance,  with  reddish  and  yellowish  veil 
intermingled  with  white,  of  an  odor  decided 
aromatic,  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  not  mill 
laginous  taste,  feeling  gritty  and  staining  t| 
saliva  yellow  when  chewed,  and  affording  t 
powder  either  bright  yellow,  or  yellow  with  b 
a  slight  reddish-brown  tinge.   When  very  lig  j 
rhubarb  is  usually  rotten  or  worm-eaten;  wl\ 
very  heavy  and  compact,  it  is  of  infer; 
species,  culture,  or  preparation.  Rotten,  woil 
eaten,  or  otherwise  inferior  rhubarb  is  of  1 
powdered,  and  colored  yellow  with  turme 
and  the  shavings  left  when  Chinese  rhubaii'j 
trimmed  for  powdering,  or  to  imitate  the  Ri 
sian,  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose.3 
stellate    marking-s    observed   in   the  cut 
broken  surface  of  the  Chinese  rhubarb 
been  believed  by  various  pharmacologists  to: 
of  great  practical  value  in  determining  the  t 
character  of  the  rhizome  and  especially 
enabling  a  distinction  between  the  Chinese 
European  rhubarb  to  be  made.    There  has  t 
a  general  concurrence  with  the  statements 
Tschirch  that  the  star  spots  are  never  prei,j 
in  the  root,  occurring  only  in  the  rhizome, 
an  elaborate  re-examination  of  this  subject 
Jakabhasy,  however,  the  star  spots  were  foij 
in  the  root  as  well  as  in  the  root  stock  and  i 
in  the  European  as  well  as  in  the  Asiatic  \  j 
barb.    Nevertheless,  Jakabhasy  states  thalt 
is  possible  to   distinguish  the  two  rhub;p 

2  Besides  the  varieties  of  rhubarb  above  descr 
others   are   noticed    by    writers.    Pallas   speak;  fli 
a  white  rhubarb,  brought  to  Kiakhta  by  the  Bi  *- 
rian  merchants  who  conveyed  to  that  place  the 
for  Russian   commerce.    It  was  white  as  mil 
a  sweet  taste,   and   equal   to  the  best  rhubar 
quality.    It    was    supposed    to   be    the  produc 
R.    leucorrhizum.    At    present,    however,   it  is 
known   in   St.    Petersburg.    The  Himalaya  /In 
is  produced  by  R.  australe,  and  other  species 
tioned  in  the  text  as  growing  in  the  Himalaya 
tains.    According   to   Royle,    it   makes  its  wa 
the  lower  countries  in  Hindustan,  where  it  sen 
one-tenth  of  the  price  of  the  best  rhubarb,  iw 
tried  it  in  the  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  and  foui 
superior    as    a    tonic    and    astringent    to  ku 
rhubarb,  and  nearly  equal  to  it  in  purgative  p 
A  variety  known  in  Russia  as  Buchanan  rM 
differing  from  the  variety  which  we  called  ku. 
and  which  is  known  in  Russia  as  Chinese  rhuba 
imported  into  that  country  from  Tartary,  »nQ  le 
St.   Petersburg  by  Nizhni-Novgorod.  Parcels 
are  said  also  to  reach  Vienna,  by  the  way  o.  i 
in   Galicia.     Still   another  variety   is  that  < 
Siberian  rhubarb,  which  is  known  m  "Ussia  u 
name  of  Siberian  Rhapontic  root.    As  t nes l  a 
ferior  kinds,  and  probably  never  reach  our  ma 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  aJ^c,f 
in  detail.     For  further   information,  see  a. 
(xviii.  63  and  123).  .  nhinese  rh  fr& 

a  It  has  been  stated  by  Bom  that  Chinese  iai  q_ 
yields  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  asn,  ^  f  pa 
pean  rhubarb  from  8  to  11  per  cent,  tne  u  ie 
being  due  to  the  excess  of  calcium  oxalate  i  ^ 
Chinese  rhubarb.  Kremel,  however,  finds  w  ( 
amount  of  ash  in  different  species  of  r  * 
tuates  too  greatly  to  be  of  prartw 
determination  of  the  source  even  the  cm 
varying  between  10  and  28  per  cent. 
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the  fact  that  in  the  European  Rhubarb 
star  spots  occur  in  greater  number  on  the 
ptudinal  section  while  in  the  Chinese  rhu- 
)  they  are  present  on  the  transverse  sec- 
,  where  they  form  a  circle.    He  believes 
that  the  superabundance  of  starch  and  the 
of  crystals  in  the  star  spots  are  diagnostic 
the  European  drug.    When  the  rhubarb  is 
ffdered  these  characteristics  are  not  avail- 
.  under  which  circumstances  the  percentage 
ash  seems  to  be  valuable.    The  Chinese  rhu- 
unless  of  very  inferior  quality  yields 
m  8  to  25  per  cent.;  the  European  1.3  to 
>er  cent,  of  ash.    According  to  Jakabhasy, 
snsi  is  the  best,  Shanghai  the  poorest,  and 
tton  the  intermediate  variety   of  Chinese 
barb.    Of  the  European  the  English  is  the 
\  the  French  next,  and  the  Austrian  the 
active.   Powdered  rhubarb  should  contain 
lerous  roundish  starch  granules,  about  .026 
in  diameter,  large  associated  calcium  oxa- 
crystals,   and   small,   somewhat  stellate, 
^sophanie  acid  crystals,  besides  parenchy- 
ous  cells,  pitted  vessels,  and  other  ordinary 
t'is  of  root  tissue.1 

hemical  Properties.— Rhubarb  yields  all  its 
raty  to  water  and  alcohol.    The  infusion  is 
dark  reddish-yellow  color,  with  the  taste 
odor  of  rhubarb,  and  the  residue,  after 
cient  maceration,  is  whitish,  inodorous,  and 
aid.    By  long  boiling  the  virtues  of  the 
icme  are  impaired.    The  first  examination 
tubarb  yielding  results  of  value  was  that 
bchlossberger  and  Dopping.    Besides  ex- 
:ive,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  sugar,  starch, 
in,  hgnin,  calcium  oxalate,  and  various  in- 
nic  salts,  they  discovered  three  coloring 
eiples,  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
u  resin  and  extractive  matter,  being  freely 
)le  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  water, 
of  these  were  uncrystallizable,  and  de- 
bated brown  resin  and  red  resin,  or  phceo- 
and  erythroretin;  the  other,  crystallizable 
•anular  crystals,  and  identical  with  chry so- 
le acid,  previously  discovered  by  Roeh- 
and  Heldt  in  the  yellow  lichen, 'or  Par- 
parietina  of   Sprengel.  Chrysophanic 
crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  needles  or 
s  melting  at  102°  C,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol, _  or  benzene.    Alkalies  also  dis- 
it,  forming  fine  dark  red  solutions.  Its 


indktWn?d.  ^pontic  root  seems  microseopi- 
mmstiaguishable  from  powdered  rhubarb;  but. 
usfd  t„  '  ,+E-  BUlot  rhapontic  root,  even 
en I  oc  %  ,a,dulterate  Powdered  rhubarb,  mav  be 
r  ,L  „ow,sv  0n  a  IirtIe  of  the  suspected 
nfPon!  pl^te'  let  fal1  two  or  three  drops 
len  artn \l*2  011 ,  of  fennel,  or  other  essential 
or  fo,7,ma?ne!ia>  and  rub  the  mixture  well  for 
ema  n  mute?-  If  the  powder  be  pure,  it 
tv  of  tha  1?W:  .but  if  lt  c°ntain  the  smallest 
lish  tint  Fren?h  rhapontie  root,  lt  will  assume 
"o\ar  «  '  va/JmS  from  a  salmon  to  a  bright 
nraLt cc%ding.  t0  the  Quantity  of  the  im- 
.PE;  (Sef  A.  J.  P.,  May,  1860,  224.)  The 
ul  Sni0ffclJa,MS<  which  is  sai(J  to  be  used  as 
C  n,.!f>  Powdered  rhubarb,  according  to 
«E£i,£ay  b?  .detecte<3  by  the  character  of  tha 
nchfnJ  ki,  Whlch  are  ,ong  and  slender,  with 
dia  ecrnmg  hilum.  extending  along   their  greater 


formula  is  CieHioCh,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
as  a  derivative  of  anthracene,  CwHio,  and  as 
closely  related  to  alizarine,  C14H8O4.  It  bears 
to  methyl-anthracene,  CmHsKCHs),  the  same 
relation  that  alizarine  bears  to  anthracene. 
Hence,  on  distilling  it  with  zinc  dust,  methyl- 
anthracene  is  formed  from  it  by  reduction. 
(See  Chrysarobinum.) 

De  La  Rue  and  Midler  (./.  Chem.  S.,  x.  298) 
extracted  from  rhubarb  an  allied  substance, 
emodin,  which  crystallizes  hi  orange-colored 
prisms.  (See  p.  116;  also  Emodin,  Part  II.) 
Its  formula  is  CisHioOs,  and  it  is  a  trioxy- 
methyl-anthraquinone.  The  relations  of  both 
this  compound  and  chrysophanic  acid  to  aliz- 
arine and  anthracene  will  be  better  shown  by 
writing  their  molecular  formulas,  as  follows: 
C14H10  Ci4H6(0H)202 

Anthracene.  Alizarine. 

Ci4Hs(CH3)  (OH) 2O11    Ci4H4(CH3)  (OH)sOa 

Chrysophanic  acid.  Emodin. 

Kubli  (Ph.  Z.  P.,  6,  p.  603)  obtained  results 
both  confirmatory  and  explanatory  of  those  al- 
ready given.  He  found  a  glucoside,  chryso- 
phan,  C27H30O14,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
dilute  acids  or  ferments,  splits  up  into  chryso- 
phanic acid  and  sugar,  according  to  the  reaction 

C27H30O14  +  2H2O  =  C15H10O4  +  2CeHi206 
also  a  characteristic  tannic  acid,  rheo-tannic 
acid,  C26H26O14,  which  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids  into  rheumic  acid,  C20H16O9,  and  sugar. 
Chrysophan  is  a  yellowish  powder,  abundantly 
present  in  rhubarb,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
not  in  ether;  rheo-tannic  acid  is  a  reddish 
brown  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Kubli  found  further  a  colorless  neutral  com- 
pound, sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  of  the 
formula  C10H12O4,  which  he  did  not  name. 
He  stated  that  chrysophanic  acid  is  not  found 
in  rhubarb,  but  is  produced  when  the  root  is  di- 
gested in  water  through  the  breaking  up  of 
the  glucoside  chrysophan,  probably  under  the 
action  of  a  ferment.    This  ferment  he  believes 
to  be  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  that  on  this  account  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  root  can  be  evaporated  without  the 
formation  of  chrysophanic  acid.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  ferment  that 
he   attributes   the   progressive   deposition  of 
chrysophanic  acid  from  an  extract  of  rhubarb 
prepared  with   diluted  alcohol.    (Ph.  Z.  R., 
xxiv.  193.)    O.  Hesse  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1S90, 
549)  found  in  addition  to  chrvsophanic  acid, 
CisHs02(OH)2,  and  emodin,  CisHvOatOHJs, 
a  third  crystalline  principle,  which  he  named 
rhein,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  formula  C15II6O2 
(OH) 4.    Hesse  calls  attention  to  the  relation 
these  formulas  bear  to  one  another.  Rhein 
forms  microscopic  yellowish-brown   scales,  is 
insoluble  in   water,  ether,  and  benzene,  but 
sparingly    soluble    in    alcohol.     It  dissolves 
readily  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  forming  deep  purple-red 
solutions.    Hesse  also  finds  an  amorphous  res- 
inous substance,  upon  which,  he  states,  the  en- 
tire activity  of  rhubarb  depends.  Dragendorft 
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states  that  from  11  to  17  per  cent,  of  arable 
acid  and  pectose  are  present  in  rhubarb. 
Hunkel  (P.  Archiv.  Nov.  1900,  201)  reviewed 
the  investigations  of  various  chemists  and 
isolated  tanoid  by  the  process  of  Lowe  and  a 
phenolic  body  (unnamed)  which  had  not  been 
previously  described. 

The  most  important  researches  upon  the  con- 
stituents of  rhubarb  were  made  by  Tschirch 
and  Heuberger  (A.  Pharm.,  Nov.  21,  1902,  596, 
630,  and  Ph.  Ztg.,  Aug.  3,  1904,  651).  _  Their 
conclusions  are  that  rhubarb  contains  primarily 
two  classes  of  substances.  1.  Tannoglucosides; 
2.  Anthraglucosides.  These  two  classes  cannot 
be  sharply  separated  from  each  other  and  are 
therefore  associated  together  in  all  extractions. 
Both  of  these  are  characterized  by  their  ready 
decomposition  and  conversion  into  secondary 
products,  such  conversion  resulting  even  during 
the  treatment  of  the  drug  with  ordinary  sol 
vents.  Thus,  the  ether  extraction  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  anthraglucosides,  namely,  chrysophanic 
acid,  emodin  and  rhein.  It  is  however  not 
proven  (indeed  not  even  probable)  that  the 
tannoglucosides  combine  with  the  anthragluco- 
sides to  form  so-called  double  glucosides.  On 
the  contrary,  the  indications  are  that  these 
two  classes  of  glucosides  occur  beside  each 
other;  furthermore,  the  relatively  large  quan- 
tity of  tannoglucosides  and  their  hydrolytic 
products  is  noteworthy  and  that,  therefore,  the 
activity  of  rhubarb  is  not  attributable  solely 
to  the  anthraglucosides;  but  the  activity  of  the 
latter  must  be  materially  modified  by  that  of 
the  tannoglucosides.  To  what  degree  the  pri- 
mary tanno-  and  anthraglucosides  have  become 
hydrolyzed  in  the  drug  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  drug 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  oxy- 
methylanthraquinones,  while  it  is  probable  that 
the  formation  of  the  secondary  glucosides  re- 
sults during  the  extraction  and  manipulation 
of  the  extract. 

Tschirch  sums  up  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation as  follows:  Aweng's  Double  Gluooside 
is  m  its  essentials  identical  with  tannogluco- 
side,  but  contains  some  anthraglucoside. 
Aweng's  Frangulic  Acid  is  a  secondary  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  tannoglucoside,  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  anthraglucoside 
as  impurity.  Kubli's  Rheumtannic  Acid  and 
Hunkel's  Tanoid  are  identical  with  tannoglu- 
coside, but  less  pure.  Kubli's  and  Hunkel's 
Rheum  Acid  is  identical  with  rheum  red,  and 
therefore  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  tauno- 
glucoside. Schlossberger  and  Bopping' s  Apore- 
tin  and  Phaeoretin  are  impure,  difficultly  sol- 
uble tannoglucoside.  Erythroretin  is  a  mixture 
ol  chrysophanic  acid,  emodin  and  rhein. 
(rarot  s  Erythrose  is  chrysamic  acid.  Rhein, 
yielding  only  a  diacetyl  derivative,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  tetraoxymethyl-anthraqui- 
P0nu  k  iVaS  the  composition  CisHsOe  (not 
LxsHioOe,  Hesse)  which  formula  corresponds  to 
a  methylene  ether  of  a  'etraoxyanthraquinone. 


Dragendorff's,  Greenish's  and  Elborne's  Ca-\ 
thartic  Acid  is  an  impure  tannoglucoside,  con-i 
taming  anthraglucosides  and  some  albuminoic 
substances.  Gilson's  Chrysophan  belongs  t(] 
the  anthraglucosides.  Aweng's  Secondary  Glta 
cosides  are  secondary,  mostly  difficultly  solubk 
hydrolytic  products  of  the  primary  tanno-  ant] 
probably  also  of  the  anthraglucosides. 

Finally,  Tschirch  determined  that  rhubar'i 
eontains  no  resins  whatever;  that  the  rheo|j 
tannoglucosides  and  their  products  of  deconH 
position  and  hydrolysis  are  devoid  of  purgativ 
activity,  and  that  such  activity  is  due  solely  t 
the    anthraglucosides    and   their  derivative: 
Rhubarb  contains  no  other  body  besides  th- 
latter  that  has  peristaltic  effect  on  the  intes- 
tinal tract. 

As  regards  the  rheo-tanneglucoside,  its  medi' 
inal  activity  is  confined  to  the  tonic  arl 
mildly  astringent  effect  produced  on  administe 
ing  the  drug.  Tschirch  {Ph.  Ztg.,  Aug.  1 
1904,  651)  recommended  a  method  for  assayu 
rhubarb  based  on  the  volumetric  estimation  < 
the  free  oxymethylanthraquinones,  depende 
on  the  ease  with  which  the  anthraglucosid  J 
can  be  hydrolized  with  sulphuric  acid.  See  al 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1905,  627. 

There  are   other  interesting  principles 
rhubarb.    Some  have  been  disposed  to  ascri 
its  odor  to  a  volatile  oil,  but  this  has  not  be 
isolated.    The  calcium  oxalate  is  interestii 
from  its  quantity,  and  from  the  circumstan 
that,  existing  in  distinct  crystals,  it  occasio 
the  grittiness  of  the  rhubarb  between  the  teei 
The  proportion  seems  to  vary  exceedingly 
different  specimens.    According  to  Scheele  a 
Henry,   it  constitutes   nearly  one-third,  a 
Queckett  found  between  35  and  40  per  ced 
while  Brandes  obtained  only  11,  Schrader  oij 
4.5  parts  in  the  hundred,  and  Dragendorff, 
five  samples  analyzed,  from  1.2  to  5.6  per  ce 
Little  or  no  difference  of  composition  has  b( 
found  between  the  Russian  and  the  Chin' 
rhubarb.    The  European  eontains  but  a  sur 
proportion  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  is  theref< 
less   gritty  when   chewed.    It   has,  howev^ 
more  tannin  and  starch  than  the  Asiatic. 

When  powdered  rhubarb  is  heated,  odor< ! 
yellow  fumes  rise,  which  are  probably  in  pi 
the  vapor  of  chrysophanic  acid.    Its  infusi 
is  reddened  by  the  alkalies,  in  consequence  ■ 
their  union  with  this  acid,  and  their  react 
on  the  other  coloring  principles.    It  yields  p 
cipitates  with  gelatin,  most  of  the  acids,  fei 
salts,  lead  acetate,  mercurous  nitrate,  silver 
trate,  stannous  chloride,  lime  water,  and^sc 
tions  of  quinine.    Nitric  acid  occasions  at  t 
a  turbidness,  and  afterwards  the  deposition, 
a  yellow  precipitate.    The  substances  prod 
ing  precipitates  may  be  considered  as  mccjj 
patible  with  the  infusion.1  . 

iFor  a  method  of  detecting  the  .presence  of  M 
meric  in  powdered  rhubarb  by  the  influence  oi  c 
roform  on  the  coloring  principles  of  eacn  ui 
substances,  and  of  distinguishing  througn  tne  . 
agency  between  the  true  Chinese  rhubarD  ami 
of    European   origin,   the   reader  is  refeireu 
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Uses. — The  medicinal  properties  of  rhubarb 
are  peculiar  and  valuble.  Its  most  remark- 
able singularity  is  the  union  of  a  cathartic  with 
an  astringent  power,  the  latter  of  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  interfere  with  the  former,  as  the 
purgative  effect  precedes  the  astringent.  It  is 
also  tonic  and  stomachic,  invigorating,  in  small 
doses,  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  not 
probable  that  these  properties  reside  in  a  single 
proximate  principle,  but  in  a  combination.  In 
its  purgative  operation  rhubarb  is  moderate, 
producing  fecal  rather  than  watery  discharges, 
and  appearing  to  affect  the  muscular  fibre  more 
than  the  secretory  function.  It  sometimes 
occasions  griping.  Its  coloring  principle  is 
absorbed,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine. 
By  its  long-continued  use  the  perspiration, 
especially  that  of  the  axilla,  is  said  to  become 
yellow,  and  the  milk  of  nurses  cathartic.  It 
gives  a  yellow  color  to  the  alvine  discharges. 
The  conditions  of  disease  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable may  be  inferred  from  its  peculiar 
properties.  When  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  or 
the  bowels  relaxed,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
gentle  cathartic  is  required,  rhubarb,  as  a  rule, 
is  preferable  to  all  others.  Hence  its  use  in 
dyspepsia  attended  with  constipation,  in  diar- 
rhoea when  purging  is  indicated,  in  the  second- 
ary stages  of  cholera  infantum,  in  chronic  dys- 
entery, and,  indeed,  whenever  mild  purgation  is 
needed  in  an  enfeebled  subject.  Magnesia  is 
often  an  excellent  associate  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  By  combination  with 
other  cathartics,  rhubarb  frequently  acquires 
additional  activity,  while  it  gives  increased 
efficiency  to  the  associated  substance.  A  mix- 
ture of  calomel  and  rhubarb  is  a  brisk  and 
powerful  cathartic,  often  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  bilious  fevers.  As  a  rule,  rhu- 
barb is  not  applicable  to  cases  attended  with 
much  inflammatory  action.  Its  griping  effect 
may  be  counteracted  by  combining  it  with 
aromaties. 

By  the  roasting  of  rhubarb  its  cathai-tic  prop- 
erty is  diminished,  probably  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  purgative  principle,  while  its  astrin- 
gency  remains  unaffected.  When  so  treated 
it  is  termed  torrefied  rhubarb.  This  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea.  By  long  boiling  the  same 
effect  is  said  to  be  produced. 

Powdered  rhubarb  has  been  usefully  applied 
to  indolent  and  sloughing  ulcers.  It  is  said  to 
have  proved  purgative  when  sprinkled  over  a 
large  ulcerated  surface,  and  the  same  effect  is 
asserted  to  have  been  produced  by  rubbing  it, 
mingled  with  saliva,  over  the  abdomen. 

European  rhubarb  must  be  administered  in 
double  or  treble  the  dose  of  true  rhubarb  to 
produce  an  equal  effect.  Few  medicines  are 
used  in  a  greater  variety  of  f  orms.  It  is  most 
effectual  in  substance.  It  is  frequently  given 
m  the  shape  of  pill,  combined  with  an  equal 

?§^r'^y  W-  L-  Howie,  contained  in  A.  J.  P.  (Jan. 
1898  126  fr°m  P'  J'  (N0V'  15'  1873 )  :  S6e  alS°  P'  J" 


proportion  of  soap  when  its  laxative  effect  is 
desired.  The  infusion  is  much  used  in  cases 
of  delicate  stomach,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  children.  The  syrup,  tincture,  and  fluidex- 
tract  are  also  useful  preparations.  They  are 
all  official. 

Dose,  as  a  purgative,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  (1.3  to  2.0  Gm.)  ;  as  a  laxative  and 
stomachic  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Rhei,  U.  8.;  Ex- 
tractum  Rhei,  U.  8.  (from  fiuidextract ) ,  Br.;  In- 
fusum  Ehei,  Br.;  Liquor  Khei  Concentratus,  Br.; 
Pilulse  Rhei  Composita?,  U.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Pulvis  Rhei 
Compositus,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Rhei,  U.  8.  (from 
fiuidextract),  Br.;  Syrupus  Rhei  Aromaticus,  U. 
8.  (from  aromatic  tincture)  ;  Tinctura  Rhei,  U.  S. 
( Br. )  ;  Tinctura  Rhei  Aromatica,  U.  8. 

RHCEADOS  PETALA.  Br. 

RED  POPPY  PETALS 

(rhoe'a-d5s  pSt'a-lg.) 

"  The  fresh  petals  of  Papaver  RhcBas,  Linn." 
Br. 

Corn  Toppy,  Corn  Rose;  Coquelicot,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pavot 
rouge,  Fr. ;  Wilder  Mohn,  Klapperrose,  Klatscbrosen, 
O. ;  Rosolaccio,  It. ;  Amapola  (Flor  de),  Sp. 

Papaver  Rhceas,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1146; 
B.  &  T.  19. — The  red  or  corn  poppy  is  distin- 
guished by  its  hairy  stem,  which  is  branched, 
and  rises  about  a  foot  in  height,  by  its  incised 
pinnatifid  leaves,  by  its  urn-shaped  capsule, 
and  by  the  full,  bright,  scarlet  color  of  its 
petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it 
grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  adorning  es- 
pecially the  fields  of  grain  with  its  brilliant 
flower.    It  has  been  naturalized  in  this  country. 

Its  capsules  contain  the  same  kind  of  milky 
juice  as  that  found  in  P.  somnifemm,  and  an 
extract  has  been  prepared  from  them  having 
the  properties  of  opium;  but  the  quantity  is 
too  small  to  repay  the  trouble  of  its  prepa- 
ration. Filhol  has  shown  that  the  extract  con- 
tains morphine,  but  in  a  proportion  exceedingly 
minute  compared  with  that  in  which  it  ex- 
ists in  opium.  (J.  P.  C,  ii.  513.)  The  petals 
are  the  official  portion.  They  have  a  nar- 
cotic odor,  and  a  mucilaginous,  slightly  bitter 
taste.  By  drying,  they  lose  their  odor,  and 
assume  a  violet-red  color.  Chevalher  believed 
that  he  had  detected  a  very  minute  proportion 
of  morphine  in  an  extract  obtained  from  them ; 
but  Att field  seems  to  have  determined  satis- 
factorily the  non-existence  of  morphine  in  the 
petals,  "having  sought  this  alkaloid  by  three 
different  processes,  using  a  pound  of  the  petals 
in  each  experiment,  and  failed  to  detect  the 
least  evidence  of  its  presence.  (P.  J.,  Oct. 
1873,  p.  291.)  Their  operation  on  the  system 
is  exceedingly  feeble,  and  they  are  valued  more 
for  their  beautiful  scarlet  color,  which  they 
communicate  to  water,  than  for  their  medicinal 
virtues.    According  to  Leo  Meier,  the  coloring 
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principles  of  the  flowers  are  two  acids,  which 
he  denominates  rhosadic  and  papaveric  acids. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  xviii.  211.)  A  syrup  is  prepared 
from  them,  which  was  formerly  prescribed  as 
an  anodyne  in  catarrhal  affections,  but  is  now 
little  esteemed  except  for  its  color. 

An  alkaloid  was  discovered  in  this  species 
of  poppy  by  0.  Hesse,  who  proposed  to 
name  it  rhceadine.  It  seems  to  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  from  which,  as  the  first  step 
in  its  preparation,  an  aqueous  extract  is  pre- 
pared. This  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  repeatedly  agitated  with  ether;  the  ethereal 
liquid  is  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
bitartrate,  and  the  mixture  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  dried,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  by  which 
coloring  matter  and  another  alkaloid  in  small 
quantity,  probably  thebaine,  are  removed.  The 
residue,  consisting  mainly  of  rhceadine,  is  puri- 
fied by  combining  it  with  acetic  acid,  treating* 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating  with 
ammonia.  The  alkaloid  is  in  small  white  pris- 
matic crystals,  tasteless,  fusible  at  232.2°  C. 
(450°  F.),  becoming  brown  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  partially  subliming.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene,  ammonia,  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  lime  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  di- 
lute acids,  _  which  produce  colorless  solutions. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C21H21NO6.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  poison- 
ous. Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  mod- 
erately concentrated,  decompose  and  dissolve  it, 
with  the  production  of  a  purple  color,  which 
disappears  under  the  action  of  the  alkalies,  but 
is  restored  by  acids.  One  part  of  the  alkaloid 
so  treated  produces  a  purple  color  with  10,000 
parts  of  water,  rose  color  with  20,000  parts, 
and  a  perceptible  redness  with  800,000  parts. 
This  change  is  dependent  upon  the  liberation 
from  the  rhceadine  of  a  red  coloring  matter, 
while  the  isomeric  rhceagenine  remains.  This 
forms  small  white  tasteless  prisms,  which  fuse 
at  223°  C.  and  do  not  sublime,  but  are  decom- 
posed at  higher  temperatures.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  test,  by  means  of  which  the  alkaloid 
may  be  detected  in  all  parts  of  Papaver  Rhceas, 
in  the  ripe  capsules  of  the  opium  poppy,  and  in 
opium  itself.  It  is  said  also  to  exist  in  Merck's 
porphyroxine.  (A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  122.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesse,  the  milky  juice  also  contains 
meconic  acid. 

Off.  Prep.— Syrupus  Rhceados,  Br. 

RHUS  GLABRA.  U.  S. 

RHUS  GLABRA 

(rlius  gla'bra) 

"  The  dried  fruit  of  Rhus  glabra  Linne  (Fam. 
Anacardiacece) ."  U.  S. 

Snm»rt  G1|£rum-  y-  S.  1870 ;  Sleek,  Scarlet,  White, 
IZIch'  GShoe-make>    Vinegai    Tree;    Sumac,  Fr.; 


Rhus  glabra,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753  )  265;  Willd. 
Sp.  Plant,  i.  1478.— This  species  of  Rhus, 
called  variously  smooth  sumach,  Pennsylvania 
sumach,  and  upland  sumach,  is  an  indigenous 
shrub  from  four  to  twelve  feet  or  more  if 
height,  with  a  stem  usually  more  or  less  bent 
and  divided  into  straggling  branches,  covered 
with  a  smooth,  light  gray,  or  somewhat  reddisl 
bark.  The  leaves  are  upon  smooth  petioles 
and  consist  of  many  pairs  of  opposite  leaf 
lets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  extremity,  all  0 
which  are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate 
glabrous,  green  on  their  upper  surface,  an< 
whitish  beneath.  In  the  autumn  their  colo 
changes  to  a  beautiful  red.  The  flowers  ar 
greenish  red,  and  disposed  in  large,  erecl 
terminal  compound  thyrses.  The  fruit  is  i 
clusters  of  small  crimson  berries,  which  ar 
officially  described  as  "  flattened-ovoid,  3  to 
Mm.  in  diameter,  externally  deep  crimson,  glan 
dular-tomentose ;  endocarp  light  yellow,  smootl 
shiny,  enclosing  a  single  seed;  inodorous;  tast 
acidulous  and  astringent."  U.  S. 

The  shrub  is  found  in  Canada  and  almos 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  ol 
neglected  fields,  along  fences,  and  on  the  boi 
ders  of  woods.  The  flowers  appear  in  July,  an 
the  fruit  ripens  in  the  early  part  of  autumi 
The  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  and  ar; 
largely  used,  especially  the  leaves,  in  tannin 
leather  and  in  dyeing.  The  sumach  for  tb 
manufacture  of  extract  for  tanners'  use  i 
largely  cultivated  in  Virginia,  where  the  annus, 
crop  reaches  from  7000  to  8000  tons,  and  is  co 
lected  at  any  time  between  the  first  of  Jul 
and  the  appearance  of  frost.  W.  J.  Watso 
found,  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  albumen,  gun 
starch,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  caoutchouc,  resii 
coloring  matter,  and  evidences  of  volatile  oi 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxv.  194.)  Excrescences  are  pre 
duced  under  the  leaves  resembling  galls  in  chai 
acter,  and  containing  large  quantities  of  tanni 
and  gallic  acids.  These  have  been  used  as 
substitute  for  the  imported  galls  by  Walter 
of  New  York,  who  thought  them  in  evert 
respect  preferable.  They  may  be  collected  i 
little  expense,  as  they  are  produced  very  abiu 
dantly,  especially  in  the  Western  States.  Froi 
the  experiments  of  Stenhouse,  it  appears  ths 
the  tannic  acid  of  sumach  is  identical  with  ths 
of  galls,  being,  like  it,  resolved,  under  the  it 
fluence  of  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose  an; 
gallic  acid,  and  this  change  is  supposed  t 
take  place  spontaneously  in  sumach  when  Ion 
kept.  (Ibid.,  xxxiv.  252.) 

The  percentage  of  tannin  in  Virginia  sumac 
rises  at  times  as  high  as  27  per  cent.,  but  tal 
a  few  per  cent,  below  this  as  the  season  ac 
vances.  Samples  of  leaves  gathered  along  tn 
Mississippi  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  m  July  an, 
August,  yielded  16.36  per  cent,  and  15-^  Pe| 
cent,  respectively.  (A.  J.  P.,  1888,  P- 
The  proportion  of  tannic  acid  m  the  aurope* 
sumach  falls  from  6  to  8  per  cent  below  m 
percentage  of  the  Virginia  sumach,  yet  i» 
European  is  much  preferred  by  tanners  an* 
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*ers.  By  using  Sicilian  sumach  it  is  possible 
make  the  finer  white  leathers  so  much  used 
r  gloves  and  fancy  shoes,  while  by  the  employ- 
er^ of  the  American  product  the  leather  has 
disagreeable  yellow  color,  apparently  due  to  a 
loring  matter,  which,  according  to  Loewe, 
nsists  of  quercitrin  and  quercitin,  and  ex- 
ts  in  larger  quantity  in  the  American  than 
the  Sicilian  drug.  Enormous  quantities  of 
dark-red,  semi-fluid,  bitter,  astringent  extract 
e  prepared  in  Virginia  from  sumach,  and  used 
ith  in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to 
ntain  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
Henry  Trimble  collected  some  galls  from  the 
aves  of  B.  glabra  and  found  that  they  con- 
ined  61.70  per  cent,  of  tannin,  reckoned  on 
e  weight  of  the  air-dried  galls,  or  70.90  per 
nt.  of  the  weight  of  absolutely  dry  material. 
1.  /.  P.,  1890,  p.  564.) 

The  berries  have  a  sour,  astringent,  not  un- 
easant  taste,  and  are  often  eaten  by  the 
mntry  people  with  impunity.  According  to 
Dzzens  of  New  York,  the  malic  acid  is  con- 
ined  in  the  pubescence  which  covers  their 
irface,  as  when  it  is  washed  away  by  warm 
ater  the  berries  are  wholly  free  from  acidity. 
r.  B.  Rogers  found  the  acid  to  be  combined 
ith  lime,1  as  acid  calcium  malate.  W.  J. 
ratson  ascertained  that  free  malic  acid  and 
id  calcium  malate  coexist  in  the  berries,  which 
ntain  also,  upon  the  same  authority,  tannic 
id  gallic  acids,  fixed  oil,  extractive,  red  color- 
g  matter,  and  a  little  volatile  oil.  A  medicinal 
ine  has  been  prepared  from  the  fruit.  (M.  S. 
.,  Feb.  9,  1867.)  For  a  paper  on  the  relative 
•oportion  of  the  constituents  found  in  the 
isk  and  seed  portion  of  the  fruit  by  Frank- 
irtef  and  Martin  see  .4.  J.  P.,  1904,  151. 
Uses. — Sumach  berries  are  astringent  and 
ifrigerant.  A  strong  decoction,  or  the  fluid- 
ctract  diluted,  affords  a  very  effective  and 
leasant  gargle  in  angina,  especially  in  com- 
mation  with  potassium  chlorate.  They  are 
»rely  used  internally. 
Dose,  fifteen  grain's  (1  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep. — Fluidextraetum  Rhois  Glabrae,  U.  S. 

ROSA  GALLICA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RED  ROSE 

( ro'sa  g&l'lj-ca ) 

"  The  dried  petals  of  Rosa  gallica  Linne 
Fam.  Rosacea),  collected  before  expanding." 


nroc*er  obtained,  from  the  berries,  malic  acid 
Y  ine  following  process.  Pour  boiling  water  on  the 
|Pe  berries  ;  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ;  strain,  evap- 
iate  to_  one-fourth,  and  again  strain  :  resume  the 
\aporation,  and  continue  it  till  the  liquid  assumes 
w  consistence  of  thin  syrup  ;  then  set  it  aside  to  erys- 
;iH  6'  r  ash  tbe  crystals  of  acid  calcium  malate 
,  i,a  uttle  water,  and  recrvstallize  from  a  boiling 
cm  ,  Dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water,  and  de- 
ompose  It  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate.  Wash 
ne  precipitated  lead  malate,  suspend  it  in  water, 
na  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  liquid  until 
ne  whole  of  the  lead  is  senarafed.  Lastly,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  vessel. 


U.  S.  "  The  fresh  and  dried  unexpanded  petals 
of  Rosa  gallica,  Linn.  From  cultivated  plants." 
Br. 

Rosa  Gallica?  Petala,  Br. ;  Red-rose  Petals  ;  Floies 
Rosarum  Rubrarum  ;  Rose  rouge  on  Rose  de  Provins. 
Fr.  Cod.  ;  Roses  rouges,  Fr. ;  Sammtrose,  Zuckerrose. 
Franzosisehe  Rose,  Essigrosenbliltter,  G. ;  Rosa  rossa,. 
It.;  Rosa  roja  (Flore  de),  Rosa  rubra,  Sp. 

Bosa  gallica,1  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  492;  Willd., 
Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1071;  B.  &  T.  104.— This  spe- 
cies is  smaller  than  B.  centifolia,  L.,  but  re- 
sembles it  in  the  character  of  its  foliage.  The 
stem  is  beset  with  short  bristly  prickles.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  with  obcordate  widely 
spreading  petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson 
color,  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  B.  centi- 
folia. In  the  centre  is  a  crowd  of  yellow  anthers 
on  thread-like  filaments,  and  as  many  villose 
styles  bearing  papillary  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
oval,  shining,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The  red 
rose  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  drug  is  officially  described  as  "  usually 
in  small  cones,  consisting  of  numerous  imbri- 
cated, roundish,  refuse,  deep  purplish-red,  yel- 
lowish-clawed petals,  having  a  characteristic 
odor  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acidulous,  and  dis- 
tinctly astringent  taste."  U.  S.  The  petals 
should  be  gathered  before  the  flower  has  blown, 
separated  from  their  claws,  dried  in  a  warm 
sun  or  by  the  fire,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Their  odor,  which  is  less  fragrant  than  that  of 
B.  centifolia,  is  improved  by  drying.  They 
have  a  velvety  appearance,  a  purplish-red  color, 
and  a  pleasantly  astringent  and  bitterish  taste. 
Their  constituents,  according  to  Cartier,  are  tan- 
nin, gallic  acid,  coloring  matter,  a  volatile  oil,  a 
fixed  oil,  albumen,  soluble  salts  of  potassium,  in- 
soluble salts  of  lime,  silica,  and  ferric  oxide.  ( J. 
P.  C,  vii.  531.)  According  to  Filhol,  the  astrin- 
gency  of  red  roses  is  ascribable  less  to  tannic 
acid,"  of  which  they  contain  but  a  trace,  than  to 
quercitrin,  which  he  obtained  in  notable  pro- 
portion, and  with  which  their  color  is  probably 
connected.  Rochleder  found  that  in  red  roses 
the  gallic  acid  is  accompanied  by  quercitannic 
acid.  They  also  contain  much  uncrystallizable 
sugar.  {Bepert.  de  Pliarm.,  Mai,  1863.)  The 
sensible  properties  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
flowers  are  extracted  by  boiling  water.  Their 
coloring  matter,  according  to  Senier  (Y.  B.  P., 
1877,  p.  63),  is  an  acid,  which  appears  to  form 
crystallizable  salts  with  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  amorphous  ones  with  the  heavy_  metals. 
Senier  gives  as  the  formula  of  the  insoluble 
lead  compound  Pb2C2iH2903o.  Their  infusion 
is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  becoming  bright  red 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  their 
color  is  impaired  by  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
they  should  be  kept  in  opaque  well-closed  bot- 
tles or  canisters. 

Uses.  Red  rose  is  slightly  astringent  and 

tonic,  and  it  was  formerly  thought  to  possess 


i  For  other  species  of  the  genus  see  Rosa,  Part  II. 
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peculiar  virtues.  It  is  at  present  chiefly 
employed  as  affording  an  elegant  vehicle  for 
tonic  and  astringent  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.— Confectio  Rosse,  V.  8.  (Br.)  ;  Fluid- 
cxtractum  Rosas,  U.  8.;  Infusum  Rosas  Acidum, 
Br.;  Pilulse  Aloes  et  Mastiches,  U.  8.;  Syrupus 
Rosee,  U.  8.  (from  fluidextract),  Br. 

RUBUS.  U.  S. 

RUBUS  [Blackberry] 

(ru'bus) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  the  rhizome  of  Rubus 
villosus  Aiton,  Rubus  nigrobaccus  Bailey,  or  of 
Rubus  cuneifolius  Pursh  (Fam.  Rosacea)." 
U.S. 

Bramble,  Finger  Berry ;  Ecorce  de  Ronce  nolr, 
Fr.;  Brambeeren,  Brombeerrinde,  Q. 

Of  this  extensive  genus  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  species  are  indigenous  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  called  by  the  various 
names  of  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry, 
cloudberry,  etc.  Most  of  them  are  shrubby 
or  suffruticose  briers,  with  astringent  roots  and 
edible  berries;  some  have  annual  stems  without 
prickles.  They  are  naturally  divided  into  the 
raspberries,  in  which  the  edible  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  pulpy,  one-seeded,  coherent  little 
drupes,  separate  from  the  dry  receptacle,  and 
the  blackberries,  in  which  the  receptacle  is 
juicy  and  coheres  with  the  drupes  to  form  the 
fruit.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  rec- 
ognizes as  the  source  of  rubus  only  three  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  probable  that  others  contribute 
to  the  bark  of  the  markets.  In  fact  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  recognized  officially  R. 
canadensis,  L.,  and  R.  trivialis,  Michaux. 

Rubus  villosus,  Ait.,  Hort.  Kew.  (1789)  210; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1085.— The  stem  of  the 
blackberry  is  somewhat  shrubby,  from  three 
to  seven  feet  high,  branching,  more  or  less  fur- 
rowed and  angular,  and  armed  with  strong 
prickles.  The  smaller  branches  and  youn°- 
shoots  are  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  ternate 
or  qmnate;  the  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  un- 
equally and  sharply  serrate,  and  pubescent  on 
both  sides;  the  footstalks  and  midrib  usually 
armed  with  short  recurved  prickles.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  in  erect  racemes, 
with  a  hairy,  prickly  stalk.  The  calyx  is 
snort,  with  acuminate  segments.  This  plant  is 
very  common  in  thickets,  half-cultivated  fields, 
etc  extending  from  New  England  to  Florida 
Zt7Gl  t0  £rka»f s'  Siting  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  the  original  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  cultivated  blackberry 

Rubus  nigrobaccus,  Bailey  '  (R.  villosus, 
Gray  not  Alton),  High  Bush  Blackberry,  is  a 
stout  bush,  reaching  the  height  of  8  or  9  feet, 
rrZl  T  '  ,eTrVed'  gland"lar-pubescent  stems 
Sl0/anSeo  ancLa™ed  with  stout  recurved 
prickles    Its  3  to  5  foliolate  leaves  have  ovate 

coarselvt   T§  whieh    are  acute> 

coarsely  serrate,  and  pubescent  beneath.  The 

racemosed  paniculate  flowers  are  furnished  with 


small  bracts  and  have  white  obovate  petals 
much  longer  than  the  sepals.  The  fruit  is 
usually  black  and  pulpy  though  a  variety  with; 
small  white  fruit  is  said  to  occur.  This  plant 
is  common  in  the  Eastern  United  States  from' 
New  England  to  Florida. 

Rubus  cuneifolius,  Pursh.  Sand  Blackberry  isl 
a  shrubby  plant,  rarely  reaching  the  height  of 
over  three  feet,  much  branched,  with  stoutj 
straight  or  recurved  prickles,  and  dense  whitisl 
pubescence  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
and  upon  the  young  shoots.    The  leaves  ar<) 
furnished  with  linear  stipules,  are  3  to  5  folio 
late,  long  petioled  with  obovate  or  oval  latera 
and  cuneate  terminal  leaflets,  which  are  obtuse 
and  dentate  above  the  middle.    The  peduncle: 
are  furnished  with  two  to  five  pinkish-whit< 
flowers,  which  yield  a  large  brownish-blacl 
fruit.     This   blackberry   inhabits  almost  th 
whole  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  affectim 
sandy  soils. 

The  blackberry  root  is  branching,  cylindrical 
of  various  dimensions,  from  nearly  an  inch  ii 
thickness  down  to  the  size  of  a  straw,  ligneous 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bark,  which  is  exter 
nally  of  a  light  brownish  or  reddish-browi 
color,  and  in  the  dried  root  is  wrinkled  longi 
tudinally.  The  dewberry  root  is  usually  smallei 
without  the  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  wit  | 
transverse  fissures  through  the  epidermis,  an ; 
of  a  dark  ash  color,  without  any  reddish  tingf 
Both  are  inodorous.    The  bark  is  "  in  elongatec 
tough,  flexible  quills,  from  3  to  6  Mm.  in  d:j 
ameter,  or  in  similar  bands,  the  bark  1  to  1 
Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  deep  red-brown  cj 
dark  gray-brown,  occasionally  blackish-browi 
smoothish  or  somewhat  scaly;  inner  surfac 
yellow  or  pale  brownish,  strongly  and  coarse! 
long   straight-striate ;   fracture  tough-fibrous 
readily  splitting;  inodorous;  taste  strongly  a; 
tringent  and  bitterish."  U.  S.    Its  virtues  ai 
extracted  by  boiling  water  and  by  diluted  alc< 
hoi,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  tannin,  which 
an  abundant  constituent.1    The  woody  part  c| 
the  roots  is  inert. 

Uses  Dewberry  and  blackberry  roots  haV| 

long  been  a  favorite  domestic  astringent  remeci 
in  diarrhoeas.  Given  in  decoction,  they  ar 
usually  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  without  b 
ing  offensive  to  the  taste.  The  decoction  mi 
be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  small* 
roots,  or  of  the  bark  of  the  larger,  in  a  pill 
and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  of  whi< 
from  one  to  two  fluidounces  (30  to  60  Cc.)  mf. 
be  given  to  an  adult  three  or  four  times,  < 
more  frequently,  during  the  twenty-four  houi 
The  fluidextract  is  an  ^ excellent  preparation 
dose,  thirty  to  sixty  minims  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 


*  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Btac/cberri/.—Take  of  Blac 
berry  Root  2  oz.  troy ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  eacu,  . 
grains;   Mace  60  gr.  ;   Sugar  30  oz.  troy.  Keau 
the   root  and   spices  to   a  powder   which  win  v 
through  a  sieve  of  50  meshes  to  the  squa le  '» 
moisten  this  with   two  fluidounces  of  f'conoi,  i 
into  a  percolator  and  displace  with  water  uui 
fluidounces  have  passed,  and  disso  ve  the  SUB  ,, 
the  filtrate.    A  fluidounce  is  equivalent  to  <w  s 
of  the  root.  (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  ooZ.) 
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Dose,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  (1.3  to  2  6 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Rubi,  U.  8  •  Sy- 
rupua  Rubi,  U.  8.  (from  fluidextract). 

SABAL.  U.  S. 

SABAL.  [Saw  Palmetto] 

(sa'bal ) 

The  partially  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Serenoa 
•errulata  (Roemer  and  Shultes)  Hooker  Alius 
Fam.  Palma)."  U.  S. 

The  Saw  palmetto  flourishes  on  the  Atlantic 
oast  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  where 
t  tonus  the  so-called  "  palmetto  scrub  "  Its 
tern,  which  is  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  has  a 
torn  of  large  leaves,  long  petioled.  with  a 
ircular  fan-shaped  leaf  blade  split  at  the  edge 
lto  from  15  to  30  divisions,  which  are  slightly 

-a£  lheir  apices-    The  frui*  is  a  one-sided 
Iaekish-brown  drupe,  from  half  an  inch  to 
ne  inch  long;  ovoid-oblong  in  shape,  with  a 
>mewhat  wrinkled  exterior,  and  a  sweetish, 
t .agreeable  taste.   It  occurs  in  a  large  panicle 

mcVn  SOme  eases  may  weiS'h  as  much  as  nine 
^unds. 

Properties -Sabal  is  officially  described  as 
hows:  Irregularly  spherical  to  oblong- 
0ld>  10  t0  25  Mm.  long,  10  to  15  Mm.  in 
ameter;  externally  blackish-brown,  shrivelled, 
mewhat  oily;  epicarp  thin;  sarcocarp  about  1 
m.  thick,  greenish-yellow,  soft-spongy;  endo- 
rp  thin,  friable;  seed  hard,  chocolate-brown; 
oi  aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  acrid,  and  oily." 
i>.  In  it  Coblentz  (Proc.  New  Jersey  Pharm. 
l0C'>  185  45)  believes  that  he  found,  be- 
les  a  volatile  oil  an  alkaloid.  In  the  studies 
knennan  and  Briggs  (Ph.  Archiv.,  vol.  2)  no 
gold .  could  be  detected.  Sieker  (Ph.  Rev., 
I  'n  m  ioeXamined  the  fixed  oil:  the  sp.  gr. 
La'  and  [t  was  soIuble  in  alcohol, 
er,  and  petroleum  benzin.    By  pressure  the 

^  ab?ut  H  Per  cent,  of  a  brownish- 
iow  to  dark  red  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
J  ciiloroform  and  benzene,  and  partly 
SS  mT.dllute  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
tt  -r!:  .^ftams,  according  to  Sherman 
R,^Son(nPo-  ArcMv->  1S99>  101 5  see  also 
ds  7^  ?7°°'  21?)  ab0ut  63  Per  cent-  of  free 
Z'  ani  37  Per  eent.  of  ethyl  esters  of  these 
'  iae.  011  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
was  thick  and  of  a  greenish  color,  with- 
lgiruity  odor.    It  was  a  glyceride  of  fatty 

XCa'J?  0il ,°f  Saw  PaImetto  is  probably 
'"ated  through  the  kidneys  unchanged,  al- 
Jgn  we  know  of  no  actual  experiments  to 
^ahVn  f-  aPPears  to  exert  a  stimulant 
«S£  -  n  Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
ratil  "."nai7  traet'  similar  t0  that  of  other 
W  =+•  tlCS-  Saw  Palmetto  is  milder 
'ess  stimulant  than  is  cubeb  or  copaiba, 

S5.ieu011  ?f  sa'nlal-wood.  Like  these 
S  11  also  has  the  power  of  affecting  the  re- 


spiratory mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  has  been 
used  not  only  m  ehronic  and  sub-acute  cystitis, 
but  also  in  chronic  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and 
the  catarrhs  which  accompany  asthma,  phthisis, 
and  other  more  serious  diseases  of  the  lungs  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  saw  palmetto  is  capable 
of  increasing  the  nutrition  of  the  testicles  and 
of  the  mammae  in  functional  atony  of  these 
organs  but  this  is  very  doubtful.    It  has  been 
especially  recommended  in  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate  of  old  men;  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  prostatic  gland 
itself  but  there  is  much  clinical  testimony  as 
to  its  value  and  it  probably  acts  by  reducing 
the  catarrhal  irritation  and  the  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
and    urethra,   which    are   almost  universally 
present  in  prostatic  hypertrophy.    Dose  of  the 
fluidextract,!    ten  to  twenty-five  minims  (0.6 
to  1.6  Cc.).  It  is  not  official  but  is  probably  the 
best  form  of  using  the  drug,  the  oil  not  being 
on  the  market. 

Dose,  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.). 

SABINA.  U.  S, 

SAVIN 

(sa-bl'na) 

"  The  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina  Linne  (Fam. 
Coniferce)."   U.  S. 

Sabinse  Caeumina  ;  Snmmitates  (Herba)  Sabins, 
havine  Tops;  Sabine,  Fr.  God.;  Sevenbaum,  Sade- 
baumspitzen,  Sevenkraut,  G.;  Sabina,  It.,  Sp. 

Juniperus  Sabina,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1039; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  852;  B.  &  T.  254— This 
is  an  evergreen  shrub  from  three  to  fifteen  feet 
high,   with   numerous  erect,   pliant  branches, 
much   subdivided.     The   bark   of   the  young 
branches  is  light  green,  that  of  the  trunk  rough 
and  reddish  brown.    The  leaves,  which  com- 
pletely   invest    the    younger    branches,  are 
numerous,  small,  erect,  firm,  smooth,  pointed, 
dark  green,  glandular  in  the  middle,  opposite, 
and  imbricated  in  four  rows.    The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  on  different  trees.    The  fruit 
is  a  blackish-purple  berry  of  an  ovoid  shape, 
marked  with  tubercles  and  the  remains  of  the 
calyx  and  petals,  and  containing  three  seeds. 
The  savin  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  and  grows  wild  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  northwestern  lakes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  by 
which   they   are   invested,   are   collected  for 

1  Fluidextract  of  Sabal — Sicker  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  this  fluidextract :  Moisten  1000 
Gm.  of  saw  palmetto,  in  Xo.  40  powder,  with  300 
Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  proceed  to  percolate  with  aicohol 
In  the  usual  manner,  reserving  the  first  850  Cc. 
of  percolate,  distilling  the  alcohol  from  the  exhaust 
percolate,  dissolving  the  extract  in  the  reserved 
portion,  and  adjusting  the  volume  of  the  fluidex- 
tract to  1000  Cc.  with  alcohol.  The  clear  fluid- 
extract  so  obtained  has  the  yellowish  brown  color, 
odor  and  taste  of  the  commercial  tvpe.  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0.8807  at  25°  C.  and  yielded  12.98  per  cent,  of 
oil  and  13. G  per  cent,  of  extract.  (PU.  Rund.,  Oct. 
1895,  23G.) 
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medicinal  use  in  the  spring.  When  dried  they 
are  very  much  faded  in  color.  They  are  offi- 
cially described  as  "  short,  thin,  subquadrangu- 
lar  branehlets  bearing  leaves  which  are  rather 
dark  green,  in  four  rows,  opposite,  scale-like, 
ovate-lanceolate,  more  or  less  acute,  appressed, 
imbricated,  having  on  the  back  a  shallow 
groove  containing  an  oblong  or  roundish  gland; 
odor  peculiar,  terebinthinate ;  taste  disagree- 
able, resinous  and  bitter."  U.  S.  They  have  a 
strong,  heavy,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste.  These  properties,  which  are  less 
striking  in  the  dried  than  in  the  recent  leaves, 
are  owing  to  a  volatile  oil.  (See  Oleum  Sa- 
bince.)  The  leaves  impart  their  virtues  to 
alcohol  and  to  water.  C.  H.  Needles  found 
in  them  volatile  oil,  gum,  tannic  or  gallic 
acid,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  bitter  ex- 
tractive, lime,  and  salts  of  potassium.  (A.  J. 
P.,  xiii.  15.) 

In  America  the  tops  of  Juniperus  virgin- 
iana,  or  common  red  cedar,  are  sometimes 
substituted  in  commerce  for  savin,  which  they 
resemble  closely,  but  from  which  they  can  be 
distinguished  by  some  of  their  leaves  being 
ternate,  by  having  stone  cells  in  the  mesophyll, 
and  by  differing  in  odor  and  taste.  In  Eu- 
rope savin  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  the 
tops  of  plioenicea,  which  contain  volatile 
oil  similar  to  that  of  J.  communis.  Such  sub- 
stitution is  to  be  detected  by  the  fact  that  in 

phcenicea  the  leaves  are  imbricated  in  spirals 
of  five,  and  that  in  the  mesophyll  there  are 
large  stone  cells  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
official  species. 

Uses — Savin  is  highly  irritant,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  special  direction  to  the  uterus. 
It  has  been  much  used  in  amenorrhea  and 
atonic  Menorrhagia,  and  occasionally  as  a 
remedy  for  worms.  Chapman  strongly  recom- 
mended it  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
employed  in  Geimany,  both  internally  and 
externally,  in  chronic  gout.  In  overdoses  it  may 
produce  dangerous  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, and  it  should  therefore  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. In  no  case  should  it  be  employed  when 
much  general  or  local  excitement  exists.  In 
pregnancy  it  should  always  be  given  with  great 
caution.  The  dose  of  the  fluidextract  is  from 
five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc.) ;  of  the 
oil,  three  minims  (0.2  Cc).  As  an  external 
irritant,  savin  is  useful,  in  the  form  of  cerate, 
tor  mamtaming  a  discharge  from  blistered  sur- 
faces; but  as  in  this  country  savin  ointment  is 
oiten  feeble,  either  from  the  age  of  the  drug 
or  from  the  substitution  of  red  cedar,  it  has 
lallen  into  disrepute.  In  powder  or  infusion, 
savin  is  used  in  Europe  as  an  application  to 
warts,^  indolent  or  gangrenous  ulcers,  psora, 
and  tinea  capitis,  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  fresh  leaves,  diluted  with  water,  is  some- 
times used  for  similar  purposes.  Powdered 
savin  should  not  be  used  after  it  has  lost  the 
green  color,  characteristic  of  the  fresh  drug. 

nose,  five  to  ten  grairs  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Sabinae,  U.  S. 


SACCHARUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SUGAR  [Cane  Sugar] 

(sac'(jh{i-rum) 

CiaHaaOu  =  339.6 

"  The  refined  sugar  obtained  from  Saccharun 
offlcinarum  Linne,  and  from  various  species  o 
varieties  of  Sorghum  (Fam.  Graminece) ;  alsi 
from  one  or  more  varieties  of  Beta  vulgari 
Linne  (Fam.  Chenopodiacece) ."  U.  S.  "i 
crystallized  sugar,  C12H22O11,  obtained  fror 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane."  Br. 

Saccharum  Puriflcatutn,  Br.;  Refined  Suga: 
Cane  Sugar,  Sucrose ;  Sucre  de  Canne,  Fr.  Cod: 
Sucre,  Sucre  pur,  Sucre  en  Pains,  Fr.;  SaccharuD 
P.  Q. ;  Weisser  Zucker,  Zucker,  Rohrzucker,  G. 
Zucchero,  It.;  Azucar,  Azucar  refinado,  Sp. 

Saccharum  officinarum,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753 
54;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  321;  Philos.  Iran} 
Ixix.  207. — The  sugar  cane  is  an  herbaceoi 
plant,  possessing  a  jointed,  succulent  rhizom 
from  which  arise  several  shining,  jointed,  soli 
stems,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diamete 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  containing 
white  and  juicy  pith.    The  color  of  the  ste 
is  yellow,  greenish  yellow,  purple,  or  stripe 
The  joints  are  about  three  inches  apart,  ai 
give  origin  to  the  leaves,  which  embrace  t! 
stem  at  their  base,  are  three  or  four  feet  lor 
and  about  an  inch  wide,  flat,  acuminate,  lonj 
tudinally  striated,  furnished  with  a  white  mi 
rib,  glabrous,  finely  dentate,  and  of  a  gre< 
color  inclining  to  yellow.     The  flowers  ai 
pinkish,  surrounded  by  a  long  silky  down,  ai 
disposed  in  a  large,  terminal,  nearly  pyramid 
panicle,  composed  of  subdivided  spikes,  and  ti 
or  three  feet  in  length.    The  plant  has  a  ge 
eral  resemblance  to  the  Indian  corn.  Fo 
varieties  are  mentioned:  1,  the  common,  wi 
a  yellow  stem;  2,  the  purple,  with  a  purj 
stem  and  richer  juice;  3,  the  gigantic,  with 
very  large  light-colored  stem;  and  4,  the  Otah 
tan,  which  was  introduced  into  the  West  Ind 
from  the  island  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  by  Bc> 
gainville  and  Bligh,  and  is  distinguished  by 
greater  height,  the  longer  intervals  between 
joints,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  ha.  j 
which  suiTound  the  flowers.  t  I 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  by  cuttin 
which  are  planted  in  rows,  and  which,  by  g 
ing  rise  to  successive  shoots,  furnish  five  or  :|| 
crops  before  the  plants  require  to  be  remov 
At  the  end  of  a  year  or  more  the  pi." 
flowers,  but  before  this  takes  place  the  cai 
are  richest  in  sugar  and  are  cut  down.  J 
quantity  of  sugar  which  they  yield  is  v« 
able.    According  to  Avequin  of  New  Orlea 
the  proportion  of  cane  sugar  in  the  reci 
stalk  is  about  10  per  cent.;  of  uncrystalhza 
sugar  from  34  to  4  per  cent.    Cane  juicej 
said  to  contain  17  per  cent,  of  crystalhza 
sugar,  though  not  more  than  13  per  cent, 
extracted  in  practice.  .  , 

Among  the  saccharine  principles  dist 
guished  by  the  chemist  are  cane  sugar,  or  suj, 
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properly  so  called,  derived  from  the  sugar  cane, 
the  beet,  and  the  sugar  maple,  and  having  the 
formula  C12H22O11;  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  and 
altose,  a  product  of  the  action  of  diastase  upon 
cereals,  possessing  the  same  formula;  glucose, 
including  dextrose  or  grape  sugar,  levulose  or 
fruit  sugar,  the  mixture  of  the  two  produced 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar  and  known  as 
invert  sugar,   and   that   resulting   from  the 
change  of  starch  and  starch-containing  cereals; 
arabinose,  from  gum  arabic,  agreeing  with  glu- 
ose  in  the  formula  C6H12O6;  mannite  (man- 
nitol),  and  dulcite  (dulcitol),  which  are  alcohol- 
like compounds  closely  related  to  the  true 
ugars.   Quercite,  pinite,  and  inosite  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  either  pentatomic  alcohols 
)r  glucoses,  but  are  now  considered  to  be  hexa- 
lydro  derivatives  of  a  pentatomic  phenol  as 
/et  unprepared.    Glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  is 
onveniently  obtained  by  spreading  crystalline 
loney  on  porous  tiles,  dissolving  what  remains 
m  their  surface  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizing. 
Che  product  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
i  the  honey.    It  is  also  prepared  from  starch 
>y  the  action  of  very  weak  sulphuric  acid 
md  this  industry  has  assumed  enormous  pro- 
portions in  this  country  in  the  last  decade, 
n  the  report  of  the  1890  census,  the  capacity 
f  the  factories  in  the  United  States  was 
stimated  at  43,000  bushels  of  corn  per  day. 
n  1905  the  annual  production  of  glucose  and 
;rape  sugar  was  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons. 
The  term  glucose  is  applied  to  the  syrupy 
roduct  of  this  process,  while  the  name  grape 
ugar  is  limited  to  the  solid  substance  from  the 
ame  source.   The  process,  in  outline,  is  as  f  ol- 
)ws:   The  corn  is  first  soaked  for  two  or  three 
ays  in  warm  water,  and  is  then  ground  on 
pecially  prepared  stones  with  a  stream  of 
rater.   The  meal  is  next  passed  into  a  trough, 
ie  bottom  of  which  is  made  of  fine  bolting 
loth.   Here  the  starch  is  washed  through  and 
d  to  large  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  set- 
e.  It  is  next  beaten  up  with  sodium  hy- 
roxide,  to  separate  the  gluten,  and  the  starch 
again  allowed  to   settle  in   long  shallow 
roughs.  _  The  starch,  washed  from  all  adher- 
ig  alkali,  is  next  beaten  up  with  water  into 
cream,  and  conducted  into  the  converting 
cbs.    These  tubs  are  supplied  with  coils  of 
3pper  steam  piping,  and  are  made  of  wood. 
lere  the  starch  cream  is  treated  with  diluted 
ilphuric  acid,  and  steam  is  allowed  to  bubble 
p  through  the  mixture  from  small  holes  in 
16  copper  pipes.    This  process  of  conversion, 
hich  is  called  "  open  conversion,"  is  com- 
leted  in  about  two  hours.    Another  method 
called  "close  conversion."    The  substances 
re  enclosed  in  stout  copper  cylinders  and  sub- 
<cted  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam, 
his  process  occupies  about  fifteen  minutes, 
iter  conversion,  the  acid  is  neutralized  by 
garble  dust  and  animal  charcoal.    Since  the 
ilcium  sulphate  which  is  formed  in  this  opera- 
on  is  slightly  soluble,  barium  carbonate  has 
een  used  instead  of  marble  dust,  but  its  use  has 


not  become  general.  After  neutralization,  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  cloth  and  animal  char- 
coal, and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  vacuum  pan. 
When  glucose  syrup  alone  is  desired,  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  is  stopped  when  the  starch 
has  disappeared,  so  that  the  syrup  contains 
both  glucose  and  dextrin,  while  when  solid 
grape  sugar  is  desired,  the  conversion  is  car- 
ried further  to  the  change  of  dextrin  into  dex- 
trose. Glucose  can  be  obtained  as  a  hydrate 
in  small  and  laminated  crystals  from  aqueous 
solution,  and  anhydrous  in  hard  crystalline 
masses  either  from  alcoholic  solution  or,  by 
the  process  used  by  Arno  Behr  (A.  J.  P.,  Aug. 
1882,  p.  397),  from  very  concentrated  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar.  It 
is  also  less  soluble  in  water,  and  much  more 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.54  to 
1.57  when  anhydrous.  Strong  mineral  acids 
hardly  act  on  grape  sugar,  but  destroy  cane 
sugar  with  facility.  Ou  the  other  hand,  grape 
sugar  is  destroyed  by  alkalies,  with  which  cane 
sugar  forrns  definite  compounds.  Dissolved  in 
water  and  subjected  to  prolonged  ebullition, 
grape  sugar  undergoes  very  little  alteration. 
Its  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  is  capable 
of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation  directly, 
without  passing  through  any  intermediate 
state.  It  is  characterized  also,  in  boiling  solu- 
tion, by  reducing  alkaline  copper  tartrate,  and 
by  becoming  brown  by  the  action  of  the 
alkalies. 

The  name  of  glucosides  has  been  given  to  cer- 
tain organic  substances  which  are  resolvable, 
by  the  presence  of  acids,  or  other  slight  chem- 
ical influence,  into  glucose  and  some  other 
proximate  principle,  as  in  the  instance  of  one 
variety  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  resolved  into 
glucose  and  gallic  acid.  E.  Fischer  announced 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1893,  2400)  the  discovery 
of  a  general  method  for  the  formation  of  glu- 
cosides. He  finds  that,  if  a  glucose  be  dis- 
solved in  an  alcohol  and  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid  be  passed  into  the  solution  to  saturation, 
the  two  compounds  unite  with  the  elimination 
of  water  to  form  a  glucoside  or  ester  of  the  two. 
He  has  found  this  reaction  to  extend  to  methyl, 
ethyl,  propyl,  isopropyl,  amy],  allyl,  and  benzyl 
alcohols,  to  ethyleneglycol,  and  glycerin  and 
even  to  the  oxyacids  or  alcohol  acids  like  lactic 
acid  He  has  tested  it  for  mannose,  galactose, 
dextrose,  fructose,  gluco-heptose.  arabinose, 
xvlose,  and  rhamnose.  Fruit  sugar,  or  levulose, 
is  an  isomeric  form  of  glucose,  found  m  honey 
and  in  the  juice  of  fruits;  an  unerystallizable 
mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  (both  varieties 
of' glucose)  is  generated  from  cane  sugar  by 
solution  in  water  or  weak  acids,  and  long  boil- 
ing Hence  it  is  present  in  molasses.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  this  sugar  like  grape  sugar, 
is  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  with- 
out an  intermediate  change.  In  consequence  of 
its  effect  on  polarized  light,  it  has  been  named 
bv  the  French  chemists  invert  sugar  (sucre  tn- 
terverti),  its  rotatory  power  being  the  reverse 
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of  that  of  the  sugar  from  which  it  is  produced. 
A  solution  of  cane  sugar,  like  that  of  grape 
sugar,  has  a  rotating  power  to  the  right.  When 
it  ferments,  it  is  first  changed  into  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar,  according  to  the  reaction: 

Cl2H220ll  +  H2O  =  (C6Hl206)2 

and,  as  the  change  proceeds,  the  rotating  power 
to  the  right  of  the  cane  sugar  gradually  lessens 
and  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  rotating 
power  to  the  left  of  the  uncrystallizable  sugar 
formed. 

Classification  of  the  Carbohydrates. — The 
group  of  the  carbohydrates  has  been  studied 
by  Emil  Fischer,  who  has  not  only  made  numer- 
ous syntheses  in  this  group,  but  has  greatly 
widened  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
several  sugars,  making  necessary  a  more  com- 
prehensive classification.  Thus,  while  no  sugars 
are  found  in  nature  containing  less  than  six 
atoms  of  carbon,  synthetic  compounds  are 
formed  belonging  in  the  first  or  monosaccha- 
ride class  which  contain  three,  four,  and  five 
atoms  of  carbon,  as  well  as  others  containing 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  atoms  of  carbon.  The 
classification  given  below,  is  based  on  that 
of  Toliens. 

I.  Monosaccharides. 

Trioses. — Glycerose,  C3H6O3  (prepared  from 
glycerin  by  oxidation). 

Tetroses. — Erythrose,  C4H8O4  (prepared 
from  erythrite  by  oxidation). 

Pentoses. — Arabinose,  C5H10O5  (prepared  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
laevo-rotatory  gum  arabic;  xylose,  C5H10O5 
(prepared  by  boiling  beech  wood  and  jute  with 
dilute  acids) ;  rhamnose  or  isodulcite,  C5H9 
(CH3)05,  methyl  pentose  (obtained  in  the  de- 
composition of  glucosides  like  quercitrin). 

Hexoses. — Glucose  or  dextrose,  CsHi206; 
fructose  or  levulose,  G6H12OS;  mannose,  C6 
H12O6  (obtained  by  the  careful  oxidation  of 
mannite) ;  galactose,  C6H12O6. 

Ileptoses.  C7H14O7.  Manno-heptose  (ob- 
tained artificially  from  the  corresponding  man- 
nose)  ;  glueo-heptose  (obtained  artificially  from 
the  corresponding  glucose). 

Octoses.  CsHisOs.  Manno-octose  (prepared 
from  the  corresponding  mannose) ;  gluco-oc- 
tose  (prepared  from  the  corresponding  glu- 
cose). 

Nonoses.  CsHisOs.  Manno-nonose  (pre- 
pared from  the  corresponding  mannose) ;  glu- 
co-nonose  (prepared  from  the  corresponding 
glucose). 

II.  DlSACCHARIDES  AND  TRISACCHARIDES. 

Tribioses  and  tetrabioses  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Pentabioses. — Arabinon,  CioHisOs  (has  been 
prepared  by  the  moderated  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  arabic  acid). 

Hexabioses. — Cane  sugar,  C12H22O11;  milk 
sugar,  C12H22O11;  maltose,  C12H22O11;  isomal- 
tose,  C12H22O11;  trehalose,  C12H22O11. 

Hexatrioses. — Meletriose  or  raffinose,  C18H32 
Oie;  melezitose,  CisEfoaOa. 


III.  Polysaccharides. 

(a)  Crystallizable  polysaccharides. — Gentian- 
ose,  lactosin. 

(b)  Uncrystallizable  polysaccharides.  Starches, 
lichnin,  inulin,  glycogen,  dextrin,  natural  gums, 
pectin  substances,  cellulose,  lignin,  tunicin. 

Cane  sugar  is  manufactured  extensively  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  beet,  and  this 
industry  is  now  growing  in  this  country,  es- 
pecially in  California.  It  is  also  largely  pro- 
duced in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar 
maple  (Acer  saccharinum) .  Cane  sugar  may 
be  obtained  from  cornstalks,  and  from  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  or  Sorghum  saccharatum, 
which  latter  source  for  a  time  assumed  some 
importance  in  Kansas  and  the  Northwest.  In 
India,  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  different 
species  of  palm.  Crude  palm  sugar  is  called 
jaggery.  Next  in  rank  to  the  sugar  beet  as  a 
source  of  cane  sugar  is  the  sugar  cane,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  Africa,  the  East 
and  West  Indies  (especially  Cuba),  Brazil,  and 
some  of  our  Southern  States,  particularly 
Louisiana. 

Preparation   and  Purification. — The  canes, 
when  ripe,  are  cut  down  close  to  the  earth 
topped,  and  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  then 
crushed  between  a  series  of  horizontally  placed 
iron  rollers  in  a  mill,  or  they  are  cut  in  thin 
transverse  slices  and  the  juice  extracted  by 
diffusion  with  warm  water.    The  juice,  consti 
tuting  90  per  cent,  of  the  cane,  though  much 
less  is  actually  obtained,  is  of  a  pale  greenish 
color,   sweet  taste,   and   balsamic  odor,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  varying  from  1.033  to  1.106.  As 
it  runs  out  it  is  received  in  suitable  vessel 
and,   being   quickly  removed,  is  immediately 
mixed  with  lime,  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1  part  of  the  earth 
to  800  parts  of  the  juice,  and  heated  in  a  boiler 
to  140°  P.    The  exact  proportion  of  the  lime 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  juice  varies 
quality  in  different  seasons;  but  the  manuf ac 
turer  should   aim  at  leaving  the  juice  stil 
slightly  acid.    The  gluten  and  albumen  rise 
the  top,  and  form  a  thick  scum,  from  under 
neath  which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  cod 
into  a  copper  boiler,  where  it  is  concentratec 
by  heat,  the  scum  being  carefully  skimmed  ot 
as  it  forms.    When  sufficiently  concentrated 
the  juice  is  transferred  to  shallow  vessels  calle* 
coolers,  from  which,  when  it  assumes  a  granu 
lar  aspect,  it  is  drawn  off  into  wooden  vessel 
with  perforated  bottoms,  the  holes  in  wmc 
are  temporarily  plugged.   At  the  end  of  twen 
ty-four  hours  the  liquid  is  strongly  agitate 
with  wooden  stirrers,  in  order  to  accelerate  tn 
granulation  of  the  sugar,  which  is  complete 
in  six  hours.    The  stoppers  are  now  remove' 
and  the  syrup  is  allowed  to  dram  otf  iron 
the  sugar,  which  in  this  state  is  granular,  a 
a  yellowish  color,  and  moist.    The  syrup,  d 
a  new  evaporation,  furnishes  an  additional  po- 
tion of  sugar,  and  the  liquid  which  finally  r 
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mains,  incapable  of  yielding  more  sugar  with 
advantage,  is  called  molasses.  Sugar  produced 
in  this  way  is  called  "  open  pan  "  sugar.  It  is 
iow  almost  completely  displaced  by  "  vacuum 
pan"  sugar. 

In  the  production  of  raw  sugars  by  the 
/acuum  pan  process,  the  juice,  after  "  defeca- 
iion "  with  lime  and  removal  of  excess  of 
!ime  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  run  through  large 
liters  of  bone  black,  and  then  into  a  vacuum 
ian  for  concentration.  The  vacuum  pan  is  a 
arge  evaporating  pan,  closed  above  by  a  dome- 
ike  top,  which  connects  with  an  exhausting 
team  pump,  so  that  the  liquid  can  be  concen- 
rated  under  very  reduced  pressure.  The  heat 
s  supplied  by  coils  of  steam  pipes  which  run 
hrough  the  interior  of  the  pan.  The  saccha- 
ine  juice  is  evaporated  in  this  until  it  begins 
o  crystallize,  and  even  after  this  fresh  por- 
ions  are  added,  so  that  the  crystals  already 
ormed  grow  by  accretion  of  fresh  material. 
itter  the  crystallization  is  complete,  the  warm 
aixture  of  crystals  and  syrup  is  run  into  "  cen- 
rifugals,"  to  which  a  rapid  motion  of  revolu- 
ion  is  given,  and  the  crystals  so  drained  and 
Iried. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion 
f  the  sugar  is  lost  in  the  ordinary  process 
f  manufacture.    Melsens   of   Brussels,  pro- 
>osed  a  process,  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
alcium  bisulphite.    This  salt  is  alleged  to  act 
s  an  antiseptic,  preventing  the  operation  of 
ny  ferment ;  as  an  absorber  of  oxygen,  op- 
osing  the  action  of  that  gas  on  the  juice; 
s  a  clarifler,  rendering  insoluble  at  100°  C. 
212°  F.)  all  coagulable  matters;  as  a  bleacher 
f  pre-existing  coloring  matters,  and  a  pre- 
entive  of  the  formation  of  new  ones;  and, 
istly,  as  a  substance  furnishing  a  base  to  neu- 
^alize  hurtful  acids,  which  unite  with  the  lime, 
isplacing  the  weaker  sulphurous  acid.  This 
rocess  is  now  largely  used,  and  calcium  bisul- 
hite  is  used  in  British  Guiana  and  other  sugar- 
roducing   countries    in    immense  quantities. 
Imil  Pfeiffer  proposed  another  refining  process, 
'bich  consists  in   the  use  of   acid  calcium 
bosphate,  an  agent  previously  recommended 
y   Brande.      Reynoso    considered  alumina 
le  best  defecating  agent,  having  succeeded 
y  means  of  it  in  throwing  down  almost  all 
npurities  most  hurtful.     He  adds  the  acid 
luminum  phosphate  to  the  cane  juice,  and  de- 
Jmposes  this  with  lime,  by  which  the  calcium 
liosphate  is  produced  and  alumina  separated, 
nd  all  these,  with  some  lime  in  excess,  cause 
ie  elimination  of  coloring  and  nitrogenous 
latters,  so  that  there  remain  in  the  liquid  only 
>me  of  the  salts  which  normally  accompany 
»  sugar  in  the  juice.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  232.) 
The  refining  of  brown  sugar  forms  a  dis- 
Mt  branch  of  business,  and  the  methods  pur- 
led have  undergone  many  improvements.  The 
igar  was  first  "  melted  " — that  is,  dissolved  in 
ot  water— and  then  clarified  by  heating  it 
ith  bullock's  blood.    The  clarified  syrup  was 
»en  strained  through  cloth  filters,  whereby  it 
(68) 


was  rendered  limpid.  The  clear  straw  colored 
syrup  from  the  bag  filters  was  then  run  into  the 
char  filters— that  is,  large  filters  filled  with 
freshly  ignited  bone  black.  The  syrup  after 
filtration  goes  to  the  vacuum  pans.  This 
great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Philip  Tay- 
lor and  Howard.  The  former  introduced  the 
improvement  of  heating  the  syrup  with  great 
rapidity  by  means  of  steam  made  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  tubes  traversing  the  boiler, 
and  the  latter  devised  the  plan  of  causing  the 
syrup  to  boil  under  a  diminished  pressure, 
created  by  a  suction  pump,  set  in  motion  by  a 
steam  engine,  while  it  was  heated  by  steam  cir- 
culating round  the  boiler.  In  this  way  the 
syrup  was  made  to  boil  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  with  a  diminished  contact  of  the  air, 
and  the  loss  of  cane  sugar  by  change  into  that 
which  was  uncrystallizable  was  hi  great  meas- 
ure avoided.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  vacuum 
pans  may  be  coupled  together,  so  as  to  econo- 
mize fuel,  and  the  vapors  arising  from  one 
made  to  heat  the  next,  in  which  a  more  perfect 
vacuum  exists,  allowing  of  evaporation  at  still 
lower  temperatures.  Such  a  combination  is 
called  a  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  effect  ap- 
paratus. 

After  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  concentrated 
by  any  one  of  these  methods,  it  is  transferred 
to  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated  to  cause  it  to 
granulate.  In  this  state  it  is  poured  into  un- 
glazed  earthenware  moulds  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  a  hole  in  the  apex,  which  is  stopped 
with  a  paper  plug.  The  moulds  are  placed, 
with  the  apex  downward,  above  stoneware 
pots,  intended  to  receive  the  uncrystallizable 
syrup.  When  the  mass  has  completely  con- 
creted, the  moulds  are  unstopped,  to  allow  the 
colored  syrup  to  dram  off.  To  separate  the 
remains  of  this  syrup,  the  operation  called 
claying  is  performed.  This  consists  in  remov- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  loaf  a  layer  of  sugar 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  replacing  it  with  pure 
sugar  in  powder,  which  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pipe  clay  and  water  of  about  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  The  water  gradually  leaves 
the  clay,  dissolves  the  pure  sugar,  and  perco- 
lates the  mass  as  a  pure  syrup,  removing  in 
its  progress  the  colored  syrup.  Sometimes  the 
purification  is  performed  without  the  use  of 
clay,  by  allowing  a  saturated  solution  of  pure 
sugar  to  percolate  the  loaf.  When  all  the  col- 
ored syrup  is  removed,  the  loaf  is  taken  out 
of  the  mould  and  placed  in  stoves  to  dry.  It 
now  constitutes  white  or  purified  sugar.  The 
syrup  which  drains  from  the  loaves  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cane  sugar,  and 
is  used  in  subsequent  operations.  Tins  pro- 
cess of  forming  loaf  sugar  by  claying  and  dis- 
placing colored  syrup  by  white  syrup  is  now 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  process  already 
described  under  raw  sugars  of  crystallizing  in 
the  vacuum  pan  and  draining  with  a  centrif- 
ugal. The  syrups  of  lowest  quality  are  em- 
ployed in  forming  inferior  white  sugar,  from 
which   a  syrup   finally  drains  containing  so 
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little  cane  sugar  as  not  to  repay  the  expense 
of  extracting  it.  This  constitutes  sugar-house 
molasses.  Good  brown  sugar,  in  the  process  of 
refining,  yields  about  70  per  cent,  of  white 
sugar.  The  application  of  animal  charcoal  to 
the  refining  of  sugar  is  now  very  extensive. 

Commercial  History. — Cane  sugar  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  originally  ob- 
tained from  India,  where  it  was  extracted  from 
the  sugar  cane.  About  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, the  Venetians  brought  it  to  Europe;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  so  scarce  and  costly  as  to  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  medicine.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
maritime  route  to  the  East  Indies,  the  com- 
merce in  sugar  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.  Subsequently  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  extended  to  Arabia,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  the  Canaries,  and  finally,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  America,  where 
it  was  pursued  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
continues  to  be  so.  In  America  it  was  pro- 
duced most  abundantly  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  supplied  also  a  part  of  the  consumption 
of  Europe.  The  Cuban  production,  which  at 
one  time  amounted  to  over  750,000  tons,  has 
lessened  greatly  hi  recent  years  because  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  island.  The  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana,  once  large,  diminished 
under  the  competition  of  the  foreign  beet  sugar 
production,  but  in  recent  years,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  bounty,  it  has  increased,  and 
now  amounts  to  about  300,000  tons  per  year. 
However,  the  American  production  from  the 
sugar  beet  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade,  advancing  from  10,000  tons  in  1892  to 
247,563  tons  in  1903  and  170,135  tons  in  1904. 
This  production  centres  in  California,  Nebraska, 
Utah,  and  Michigan,  but  individual  factories 
have  been  erected  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
as  far  east  as  New  York  State. 

The  following  figures  show  the  production  of 
sugar  throughout  the  world  from  the  two  main 
sources,  the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  beet. 

Beet  sugar,  1903-4,  5,953,700  tons;  1904-5, 
4,978,300  tons;  1905-6,  7,088,800  tons.  Cane 
sugar,  1903-4,  4,244,200  tons;  1904-5,  4,627,800 
tons;  1905-6,  4,947,500  tons.  Total  amount  of 
sugars,  1903-4,  10,197,900  tons;  1904-5,  9,606, 
100  tons;  1905-6,  12,036,300  tons. 

The  importations  of  raw  sugars  into  the 
United  States  for  1904  were  1,652,064  tons, 
valued  at  $71,915,750  almost  entirely  from  the 
sugar  cane. 

Properties — Sugar,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  solid 
of  a  peculiar  grateful  taste,  permanent  in  the 
air,  phosphorescent  by  friction,  and  of  the 
sp.  gr.  1.6.  It  forms  "  white,  dry,  hard,  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  granules,  odorless,  and  hav- 
ing a  purely  sweet  taste.  Permanent  in  the 
pir",7^oe  aclueous  solution,  saturated  at  25° 
i  q/iyv  ■  F-^'  has  a  sPeeific  gravity  of  about 
1.34U,  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
should  be  colorless,  and  is  dextrogyrate. 
Soluble  m  0.46  part  of  water,  and  in  137.2 
parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F  )  •  in  0  2 


part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  28  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol ;  also  soluble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
or  carbon  disulphide.    The  aqueous  or  alcohohc 
solution  of  Sugar  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper." 
U.  S.   "  Colorless  and  inodorous  separate  crys- 
tals.  Readily  and  completely  soluble  in  half  its 
weight  of  water,  forming  a  clear  bright  syrup 
When  the  syrup  is  heated  to  about  180°  F.  (82.2" 
C.)  with  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate  or 
with  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  excess  of 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  there  should 
not  result  more  than  a  trace  of  a  red  or  yel 
lowish  precipitate  (absence  of  glucose).  Re- 
fined sugar  should  yield  no  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  calcium,  chlorides,  and  sulphates."  Br 
Its  solution,  when  thick  and  strong,  is  called 
syrup,  and  when  alcohol  is  mixed  with  it,  the 
sugar  is  gradually  deposited  in  crystals.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  has  the  property  of  corroding  iron,  par-; 
tially  immersed  in  it,  just  above  the  line  where 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  touches  the  metal 
and  the  solution  itself  becomes  impregnated 
with  ferrous  oxide,  and  of  a  deep  red-brown 
color.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  lead,  but 
zine  and  copper  are  but  slightly  acted  on 
(J.  H.  Gladstone,  Annals  of  Pharmacy,  in 
208.)    A  solution  of  sugar  possesses  the  prop- 
erty also  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of 
calcium  hydroxide,  forming  a  compound  callec 
calcium   saccharate.      When    a  concentratec 
syrup  is  gently  heated,  and  spirit  added  to  it 
the  liquid,  on  cooling,  forms  white  semi-trans 
parent  crystals  of  hydrated  sugar,  having  th< 
shape  of  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  and  callec 
rock  candy.    When  heated  to  185°  C.  (365 
F.),  it  melts  into  a  viscid,  colorless  liquid 
which  on  being  suddenly  cooled  forms  a  trans 
parent  mass,  called  barley  sugar.    At  a  highei 
temperature    (between  204.4°  and  215.5°  C 
(400°  and  420°  F.)  it  loses  two  molecules  oJ 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  porout 
mass,  having  a  high  lustre,  called  caramel.1  A 
a  still  higher  temperature  it  yields  eombustibl< 
gases,  carbon  dioxide,  empyreumatic  oil,  ano 
acetic  acid,  and  there  remains  one-fourth  o: 
its  weight  of  charcoal,  which  burns  withou 
residue.    Sugar  renders  the  fixed  and  volatil 
oils  to  a  certain  extent  miscible  with  water 
and    forms   with   them    an   imperfect  com 
bination;  such  mixtures  are  called  oleo-sac 
charures.    When  in  solution,  it  is  not  precipe 
tated  by  lead  subacetate,  a  negative  propert; 
which  distinguishes  it  from  most  other  organ* 
principles. 


1 A  coloring  substance  called  caramel  *rown° 
sucri    couleur   is    now   largely    manufaeturea  inw 
sugar  by  decomposing  It  by  means  of  beat  careiu". 
applied.    It  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  stiff  paste.  . In  wnlci 
It  Is  used  for  coloring  leather,  or  of  a  syrup,  i" 
coloring  liquids.    Sucre-  couleur  is  now  extensivei 
manufactured  abroad  for  coloring  rum  and  spin  j 
nous  liquors,  beer,  and  wine.    It  is  made  exciusne  .. 
from  starch  sugar,   either  by  a  simple  Proeeh, 
heating,    or   by   heating   with  addition  of  f°alueD 
carbonate  or  ammonium  carbonate.    (Foiaeui  . 
Starch,  Glucose,  Starch  Sugar,  etc.,  by  Wagner,  irau 
lated  by  Frankel,  H.  C.  Baird  &  Co.,  Phiia.j 
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Tests. — "  Both  the  aqueous  and  the  alcoholic 
Dlution  of  Sugar  should  be  clear  and  trans- 
arent.  When  kept  in  large,  well-closed  and 
ompletely  filled  bottles,  the  solutions  should 
ot  deposit  a  sediment  on  prolonged  standing 
absence  of  insoluble  salts,  ultramarine,  Prus- 
ian  blue,  etc.).  If  1  Gm.  of  Sugar  be  dis- 
olved  in  10  Cc.  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
fixed  with  4  or  5  drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S., 
ien  about  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  added,  and 
ae  liquid  quickly  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
ot  more  than  a  slight  coloration,  and  no  black 
recipitate,  should  appear  in  the  liquid  after 
tanding  at  rest  for  five  minutes  (absence  of 
lucose,  and  of  more  than  a  slight  amount  of 
iverted  sugar)."  U.  S.  Sugar  is  sometimes 
dulterated  with  crystallized  glucose,  and  it  is 
.  common  practice  among  many  sugar  refiners 
o  "  blue  "  sugar  to  conceal  the  yellowish  tint 
lue  to  insufficient  refining;  ultramarine  was 
brmerly  largely  used  but  on  account  of  the 
yrups  made  from  sugar  "  blued "  by  ultra- 
oarine  developing  a  disagreeable  odor,  refiners 
low  use  Prussian  blue  and  some  of  the  methy- 
ene  blue  dyes.  See  the  official  test  above. 
Jane  sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  grape 
;ugar  by  Trommer's  test,  which  consists  in  the 
ise  of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  hy- 
Iroxide.  If  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  be  mixed 
vith  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  potas- 
iium  hydroxide  be  added  in  excess,  a  deep  blue 
iquid  is  obtained,  which  on  being  heated  lets 
-all,  after  a  time,  a  little  red  powder.  A  solu- 
tion of  grape  sugar,  similarly  treated,  yields, 
iy  heat,  a  copious  greenish  precipitate  which 
•apidly  changes  to  scarlet  and  eventually  to 
lark  red.  Bottger  finds  that,  when  a  liquid 
iontaining  grape  sugar  is  boiled  with  sodium 
iarbonate  and  some  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  a 
jrajf  coloration  or  blackening  of  reduced  bis- 
mith  is  produced.  Cane  sugar,  similarly 
treated,  has  no  effect  on  the  test.  Donaldson's 
test  for  sugar  in  the  animal  fluids  is  formed 
of  5  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  5  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  6  of  potassium  bitartrate,  4  of  cop- 
per sulphate,  and  32  of  distilled  water.  A  few 
drops  of  this  solution  being  added  to  an  animal 
fluid,  and  the  mixture  heated  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  a  yellowish-green  color  is  developed,  if 
sugar  be  present.  J.  Horsley's  test  for  sugar 
in  diabetic  urine  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
sium chromate,  a  few  drops  of  which,  boiled 
with  the  urine,  will  make  it  assume  a  deep 
sap-green  color.  M.  J.  Nickles  recommends 
carbon  tetrachloride  as  a  test  for  distinguishing 
glucose  from  cane  sugar.  This  liquid  mixed 
with  cane  sugar  in  a  glass  tube,  kept  for  some 
time  near  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  causes  a  darkening 
of  the  sugar,  gradually  increasing  until  it  be- 
comes black.  Glucose  undergoes  no  such  change. 
{J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  119.) 

Action  of  Acids  and  Alkalies. — The  min- 
eral acids  act  differently  on  cane  sugar  ac- 
cording as  they  are  concentrated  or  dilute. 
Strong  nitric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat, 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.   (See  Oxalic  Acid.) 


The  same  acid,  when  weak,  converts  it  into 
saccharic  acid,  confounded  by  Scheele  with 
malic  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  chars 
it.  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  when  boiled  with 
cane  sugar,  converts  it  into  a  solid,  brown, 
gelatinous  mass.  Weak  sulphuric  acid,  by  a 
prolonged  action  at  a  high  temperature,  con- 
verts cane  sugar,  first  into  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  afterwards  into  grape  sugar,  and  finally 
into  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid.  Vegetable  acids 
are  supposed  to  act  in  a  similar  way.  Mau- 
mene  found  that  cane  sugar  undergoes  the 
change  into  uncrystallizable  sugar  when  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  aqueous  solution,  as  well  as 
when  heated  with  acids.  When  the  boiling  with 
acids  is  prolonged  for  several  days  in  open 
vessels,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and,  besides  ulmin 
and  ulmic  acid,  formic  acid  is  generated. 
Soubeiran  admits  the  change  of  the  uncrystal- 
lizable into  grape  sugar,  but  attributes  it  to 
a  molecular  transformation  of  the  sugar,  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  acid,  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  observation,  the  conversion  takes 
place  only  after  rest.  In  confirmation  of  his 
views,  this  chemist  states  that  he  found  the  same 
changes  to  be  produced  by  boiling  sugar  with 
water  alone.  Not  only  does  cane  sugar  change 
into  the  uncrystallizable  variety  when  boiled 
with  water,  but,  as  clearly  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment of  E.  M.  Rault,  in  aqueous  solution, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  slowly  changes  into  glucose; 
this  alteration  does  not  take  place  in  the 
dark.  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1872,  p.  643.) 

Cane  sugar  unites  with  the  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  definite  com- 
binations which  render  the  sugar  less  liable 
to  change.  It  also  unites  with  lead  monoxide. 
Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  aqueous  solutions 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  liquid  becomes 
brown,  formic  acid  is  produced,  and  two  new 
acids  are  generated, — one  brown  or  black  and 
insoluble  in  water,  called  melassic  acid,  the 
other  colorless  and  very  soluble,  named  glucic 
acid.  Alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  are  said 
to  lessen  the  rotatory  power  of  sugar  in  rela- 
tion to  polarized  light,  but  the  sugar  recovers 
its  power  when  the  alkali  is  saturated.  (J.  P. 
C,  4e  ser.,  iv.  314.)  The  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies  on  cane  sugar  explains  the  way  in 
which  lime  acts  in  the  manufacture  and  re- 
fining of  sugar.  The  acids  naturally  existing 
in  the  saccharine  juice  have  the  effect  of  con- 
verting the  cane  sugar  into  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  by  which  a  loss  of  the  former  is 
sustained.  The  lime,  by  neutralizing  these 
acids,  prevents  that  result.  An  excess  of  lime, 
however,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  m- 
iures  the  product  of  cane  sugar  m  uoth  quan- 
tity and  quality.  The  change  in  sugar  which 
precedes  fermentation,  namely,  the  conversion 
of  cane  sugar  into  the  uncrystallizable  kind, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  operating  on  the  juice 
before  that  process  sets  in,  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  grinding  canes  immediately  after 
they  are  cut,  and  boiling  the  juice  at  once. 
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Molasses  is  of  two  kinds,  the  West  India  and 
sugar-house.  West  India  molasses  is  a  black 
thick  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweet  em- 
pyreumatic  taste.  When  mixed  with  water  and 
with  the  skimmings  of  the  vessels  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  it  forms  a  liquor  which, 
when  fermented  and  distilled,  yields  rum. 
Sugar-house  molasses,  golden  drips,  or  grocer's 
syrup  is  thicker  than  the  West  India  molasses, 
and  has  a  different  flavor;  as  found  in  com- 
merce, it  is  largely  adulterated  with  glucose. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1.4,  and  it  contains  about 
75  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  Both  kinds  of 
molasses  contain  uncrystallizable  sugar,  more  or 
less  cane  sugar  which  has  escaped  separation 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  refining,  and 
gummy  and  coloring  matter. 

Diabetic  Sugar. — The  sugar  found  in  urine 
is  almost  exclusively  dextrose,  C6H12O6.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  its  reducing  action  upon  Trom- 
mer's  solution  or  by  Fehling's  test,  by  its  pro- 
ducing a  yellow  or  brown  color  in  contact  with 
alkalies,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  on  heating, 
by  its  uniting  with  phenylhydrazine  to  form  a 
crystalline  glucosazone,  by  its  power  of  fer- 
menting with  yeast,  and  by  its  dextro-rotatory 
character.  The  tests  for  sugar  in  urine  should 
always  be  preceded  by  tests  "for  albumin,  which 
latter,  if  present,  should  be  removed  by  coagu- 
lation and  filtration.  Traces  of  sugar  are  said 
to  be  found  normally  in  urine,  but  this  never 
amounts  to  more  than  .01  per  cent.,  while 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugar  is  often 
found  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from 
diabetes  mellitus. 

Uses — As  an  aliment  and  condiment  cane 
sugar  is  enormously  used  by  all  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  nations.  As  a  carbohydrate  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  starch  in  its  nutritive 
value,  by  its  digestion  largely  adding  to  the 
fatty  tissues  of  the  body;  but,  as  it  contains 
no  nitrogen,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  life 
by  itself.  It  seems  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
alimentary  canal  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  other  hydrocarbons,  and  its  excessive  use 
is  very  apt  to  lead  to  acid  dyspepsia.  Glu- 
cose, or  grape  sugar,  on  account  of  its  lack 
of  sweetness,  is  not  much  used  for  sweetening, 
but  it  exceeds  cane  sugar  in  food  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  more  readily  digested. 

As  a  demulcent,  cane  sugar  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  catarrhal  affections,  especially 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  S.  A.  Cartwright 
of  New  Orleans  (B.  M.  S.  J.,  vols,  xlvii.  and 
Ii.),  affirms  that  the  vapor  of  boiling  cane 
juice  is  of  very  great  value  in  the  treatment 
01  bronchitis  and  consumption.  According-  to 
b.  Meslach,  glucose,  when  given  in  doses  of 
trom 1  six  to  six  and  a  half  ounces  per  day  in 
the  form  of  the  concentrated  syrup,  acts  as 
?JT,Kdmretlc>  and  is  very  useful  in  the 

En?61  *°f  T diac  dr°Psy-  If  the  kidneys  be 
nealthy,  the  glucose  is  said  not  to  appear  in 

IrSt  Th«  celebrated  grape  cure  of  Europe 
*  said  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  glucose  in  the 
grape. 


The  discovery  of  Minkowski  (T.  M.,  1892), 
that  in  dogs,  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, 
levulose,  given  in  moderate  quantities,  is  con- 
sumed in  the  system,  has  led  to  the  use  of  it 
as  a  food  substitute  for  true  sugar  in  diabetes 
with  some  success.  As  much  as  two  ounces  of 
it  a  day  are  sometimes  well  borne,  but  levulose 
frequently  appears  in  the  urine  when  more  than 
one  ounce  has  been  given  daily  and  rarely 
should  this  amount  be  exceeded.1  According 
to  Lepine,  levulosuria  is  likely  to  occur  when 
there  is  hepatic  disease.  Levulose  has  no  di 
rect  influence  upon  the  disease  but  is  simply 
a  useful  and  harmless  addition  to  the  dietetics. 
Under  the  name  of  diabetin  it  has  been  largely 
advertised  as  a  proprietary  preparation.  Levu- 
lose has  been  strongly  recommended  in  phthisis, 
in  the  dose  of  4  to  6  tablespoonfuls  a  day, 
also  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  of  milk  for 
infants  when  an  aperient  property  is  not  de- 
sired. 

Sugar  is  much  used  for  the  purposes  of  pre- 
serving organic  substances.  It  is  probable 
that  it  acts  by  producing  rapid  exosmose  of 
the  fluids  of  the  fermentative  organisms,  its 
diluted  solution  being  in  fact  prone  itself  to 
undergo  fermentative  change.  All  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  have  this  power.  (Louis  Mandl, 
A.  G.  M.,  5e  ser.,  xvi.  49,  Juillet,  1860.)  In 
pharmacy,  sugar  is  employed  to  render  oils 
miscible  with  water,  to  cover  the  taste  of 
medicines,  to  give  them  consistency,  to  preserve 
them  from  change,  and  to  protect  certain  fer- 
ruginous preparations  from  oxidation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  enters  into  the  composition  of  several 
mixtures,  pills,  and  powders,  of  syrups  and 
confections,  and  of  all  the  troches.  Molasses 
is  used  as  an  excipient  for  pills,  and  on  account 
of  its  hygroscopic  properties  it  prevents  hard- 
ening. 

Off.  Prep.— Used  in  the  preparation  of  official 
confections,  pills,  powders,  masses,  effervescent 
salts,  mixtures,  and  many  syrups. 

SACCHARUM  LACTIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK 

(sac'cha-rum  lac'tls) 

C12H.22Ou.H2O  ==  357.48 

"A  peculiar  crystalline  sugar  obtained  from 
the  whey  of  cows'  milk  by  evaporation,  and 
purified  by  recrystallization."  U.  S.  "A 
crystallized  sugar,  Ci2H220n,H20,  obtained 
from  the  whey  of  milk."  Br. 

Lactin,  Milk  Sugar;  Lactose:  Sucre  de  Lait,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Saccharum  Lactis,  P.  G. ;  Milehzucker ,  OF-. 
Lattosio,  Zuechero  di  latte,  It.;  Lactosa,  Azucar 
de  leche,  Sp. 

1  According    to    J.    B.    Haycraft.    P/tient,s  ^r 
chronic  diabetes  can  destroy  50  Gm.  of  'evul°^,,^e 
diem.    In  some  acute  cases  a  part  of  the  le™'u' 
given  is  burnt  up,  a  part  is  changed  into !  «ex"?n7 
and   a  third   part  passes  as  such   into  the  m 
Rabbits  can  convert  levulose  Into  glKOgen,  tn e 
cogen  so  formed  accumulating  in  tne  iivei. 
f.  Physiol  Chem.,  1894.) 
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Preparation. — Sugar  of  milk  is  found  only  in 
|milk,  of  which  it  forms  about  5  per  cent. 
(Boussingault).    It  is  manufactured  largely  in 
[Switzerland  and  the  Bavarian  Alps,  especially 
Ifrom  the  whey  left  over  in  cheese  making.  In 
[preparing  it,  milk  is  first  coagulated  by  the 
[addition  of  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  whey  boiled  down  to  about  one- 
[ifteenth  of  its  original  bulk  into  a  brown,  viscid, 
Iweetly  saline  mass,  which  is  put  into  tubs, 
lvhere,  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
[he  sugar  crystallizes  in  a  bright  yellow  granular 
aass,  constituting  the  so-called  "  sugar-sand," 
vlrieh  is  afterwards  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
loal  and  repeated  crystallizations.   (Am.  Drug., 
Kept.  1884.)     Within  recent  years  the  nu- 
merous "  creameries  "  in  the  United  States  have 
Iroduced  milk  sugar  in  such  large  quantities 
is  a  by-product  that  its   importation  from 
[Switzerland  has  almost  ceased.    The  American 
[aethod  of  manufacturing  sugar  of  milk  is 
[adically  different  from  that  followed  abroad, 
lnd  it  thus  described  by  La  Wall  (Alumni  Re- 
\ort  Philadelphia  Coll.  Pharmacy,  April,  1902)  : 
The  whey  left  after  the  first  curdling  of  the 
lilt  (by  the  separator  system)  is  run  into  vats, 
[nd  treated  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
liloric  acid  to  remove  remaining  proteid  mat- 
ers, the  liquid  being  heated  to  the  boiling 
[oint,  and  exactly  neutralized  with  calcium 
lydroxide.   The  whey  is  then  generally  filtered 
Irough  a  filter  press  and  evaporated  in  vacuo 
I)  a  thick  syrup,  run  into  pans,  and  allowed  to 
land  for  two  days,  when  granular  crusts  form. 
Ihese  are  then  centrifuged  and  washed  with 
bid  water  to  remove  calcium  chloride  and  solu- 
te impurities,  and  the  washings  are  reserved 
pr  future  operations.    The  crude  milk  sugar 
of  a  very  light  yellow  color,  and  has  little 
Iste  or  odor.    It  is  redissolved.  in  water  and 
le  solution  filtered  through  bone  black  in  per- 
Wators.    The  colorless  syrupy  percolate  is 
I'licentrated  in  vacuo  to  a  pasty  mass,  which  is 
laced  in  a  centrifuge  and  washed  with  cold 
later.   The  mass  is  then  dried  on  strainers 
a  drying  chamber  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  pow- 
Ired  in  a  ball  mill,  and  bolted. 
lThe  casein  obtained  by  acidulation  of  the 
jim  milk,  and  subsidence,  is  washed  and  heated 
(th  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
Jiuric  acid,  to  remove  impurities.    The  moist 
I'lpy  mass  left  after  the  removal  of  the  water 
Jthen  shredded  by  means  of  cutting  knives  run 
a  high-speed  engine,  the  flakes  being  removed 
wire  gauze  frames  and  rapidly  dried  with  a 
rent  of  air  at  140°  F.    It  is  then  powdered 
[th  high-speed  disintegrators.    See  a  paper 
the  American  Milk  Product  Industry  by 
|W.  England.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  354.) 
[Properties — In    "white,    hard,  crystalline 
Jisses,  or  a  white  powder  feeling  gritty  on  the 
[igue,  odorless,  and  having  a  faintly  sweet 
|te.   Permanent  in  the  air.    On  incinerating 
|  portion,  the  percentage  of  ash  remaining 
3uld  not  exceed  0.25  percent,    Soluble  in  4.79 
|rts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  1 


part  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Sugar  of  Milk  is  neutral  to  litmus 
paper,  and  is  dextrogyrate.  On  adding  to 
5  Cc.  of  a  hot,  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
Sugar  of  Milk  an  equal  volume  of  sodium 
hydroxide  T.S.,  and  gently  warming,  the  liquid 
will  turn  yellow  and  finally  brownish-red.  On 
the  further  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
cupric  sulphate  T.S.,  a  brick-red  precipitate 
will  appear.  If  about  1  Gm.  of  powdered 
Sugar  of  Milk  be  sprinkled  upon  about  5  Cc. 
of  cold  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  contained 
in  a  flat-bottomed  dish,  and  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  the  acid  may  acquire  a  greenish 
or  reddish,  but  no  brown  or  brownish-black 
color  within  half  an  hour  (absence  of  cane- 
sugar).  An  aqueous  solution  of  Sugar  of 
Milk  (1  in  10)  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  should  not  respond  to  the 
Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  121).  If  1  Gm.  of  powdered 
Sugar  of  Milk  be  boiled  for  five  minutes  with 
50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  the  solution  cooled, 
no  blue  coloration  should  be  produced  upon 
the  addition  of  one  drop  of  iodine  T.S.  (absence 
of  starch )  /'  U.  S.  "  In  crystals  or  in  crys- 
talline masses,  grayish-white,  hard,  odorless, 
faintly  sweet,  Soluble  in  7  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  about  1  part  of  boiling  water.  It  should 
not  leave  more  than  0.25  per  cent,  of  ash  when 
incinerated  with  free  access  of  air.  1  gramme 
dissolved  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water  gives 
a  red  color  with  solution  of  phenol-phthalein 
after  the  addition  of  three  drops  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (limit  of 
lactic  acid)."  Br. 

In  commerce  sugar  of  milk  frequently 
occurs  in  cylindrical  masses,  the  axis  of 
which  is  a  wooden  stick,  around  which  the 
crystals  have  been  deposited.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  much  of  the  milk  sugar  of  com- 
merce contains  micro-organisms  which  have 
resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
constituents  in  milk,  and  the  tests  of  _  the 
Pharmacopoeias  do  not  exclude  such  impurities. 
(D.  C,  1893,  250;  Bull.  Pharm.,  1S93,  v.  5;  P.  J., 
1894,  S53.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.54.  It  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  vinous  fermentation  by  the 
direct  influence  of  yeast ;  but  after  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  which  first  convert  it  into  a 
variety  of  glucose,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing 
a  spirituous  liquor.  It  is  well  known  that 
both  mares'  and  cows'  milk,  after  becoming 
sour,  are  capable  of  forming  an  intoxicating 
drink,  by  fermentation.  By  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  converted  into  mncic  acid. 
When  anhydrous  it  consists  of  C12II22O11; 
when  crystallized,  of  C12H22O11  +  HsO.  (Stae- 
deler  and  Krause.)  These  formulas  make  an- 
hydrous sugar  of  milk  isomeric  with  cane  sugar. 
Sugar  of  milk,  when  treated  with  weak  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  inverted  or  changed  into  a 
mixture  of  galactose  and  dextrose,  both  of  the 
formula  Cerl^Oe.  The  galactose  crystallizes 
in  fine  needles,  fusing  at  163°  C.  (325.4°  F.). 
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Sugar  of  milk  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
cane  sugar  or  glucose;  Hynson  and  Dunning 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1901,  207)  give  the  following 
tests  for  cane  sugar  and  glucose:  The  test 
solution  is  composed  of  resorcinol  3  parts,  hy- 
drochloric acid  1  part,  alcohol  100  parts.  Dis- 
solve 0.1  Gm.  of  the  suspected  milk  sugar  in  a 
few  drops  of  water  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish 
and  add  to  this  solution  5  or  6  drops  of  the  test 
solution.  Evaporate  slowly  over  a  spirit  lamp 
and  allow  the  outer  edge  of  the  solution  to  boil 
a  little,  then  tip  the  dish  to  one  side.  On  the 
surface  left  moist  by  the  receding  liquid  con- 
tinue the  heat  gently.  If  a  trace  of  cane  sugar 
be  present  there  will  appear  flashes  of  vermil- 
ion color  over  the  surface  treated.  If  there  be 
an  appreciable  amount  (5  to  10  per  cent.)  of 
cane  sugar  present,  a  vermilion  mirror  will  be 
formed  which  can  be  more  clearly  seen  upon 
carefully  evaporating  the  entire  solution.  The 
evaporation  must  take  place  slowly  as  the 
sugars  will  easily  char  if  exposed  to  too  much 
heat.  A  brownish  red  color  quickly  charring 
and  not  spreading  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
cane  sugar.  This  coloration  is  caused  by  the 
milk  sugar  but  need  not  be  confused  with  the 
vermilion  coloration  of  cane  sugar. 

Uses. — Sugar  of  milk  has  been  recommended 
as  a  non-nitrogenous,  bland  article  of  diet 
in  consumption  and  other  wasting  diseases, 
especially  when  there  is  extreme  irritability  of 
the  stomach.  According  to  S.  Meslach, 
Zavadsky,  and  Germain  See,  it  is  an  active 
hydragogue  diuretic,  which  may  often  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  car- 
diac dropsy.  If  the  kidneys  be  sound,  the  lac- 
tose is  said  not  to  appear  in  the  urine.  It  has 
been  given  by  the  authorities  quoted  in  doses 
varying  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to 
six  ounces  a  day,  administered  in  concentrated 
syrup  or  in  milk. 

Off.  Prep.— Used  as  a  diluent  in  Extractum 
Nucis  Vomicae,  U.  S.,  Br.;  Extractum  Opii,  U.  8.; 
Extractum  Physostigmatis,  Br.;  Extractum  Quas- 
sia;, U.  8.;  Extractum  Strophanti,  Br.;  Pilulse 
Podophylli,  Belladonnas  et  Capsici,  U.  8.;  Pulvis 
Ipecacuanhas  et  Opii,  U.  8.;  Trituratio  Elaterini, 
U.S.  (Br.). 

SAFROLUM.  U.  S. 

SAFROL  [Synthetic  Oil  of  Sassafras] 

( saf-ro'lum ) 

Ci0H1002=  160.86 

,'?en  £etfe1™ether  of  allyl  pyrocatechol 
[C.H3.C8H5.(00CH»)  1:3:4],  found  in  oil  of 
sassafras,  camphor  oil,  and  other  volatile  oils, 
punned,  if  necessary,  by  repeated  chilling  and 
crystallization."  U.  S. 
Safrol,  Fr.,  Q. 

snfPrn!P%rfti0"-T,Safr01  18  f°Und  ™  0il  Of  Sas- 

satras  often  m  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent,, 
but  commeraally  it  is  obtained  from  the  red 
oil  of  camphor,  by  fractional  distillation,  the 


portion  boiling  at  about  230°  C.  (446°  F.) 
contains  the  safrol,  this  is  cooled  and  the 
crystals  separated.  (See  Oleum  Sassafras,  p, 
875.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 

colorless  or  faintly  yellow  liquid  with  a  sassa- 
fras-like odor.  Specific  gravity:  1.105  to  1.106 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Boiling  point:  about  233° 
C.  (451.4°  F.).  It  is  optically  inactive.  On 
cooling  to'— 20°  C.  (—4°  F.)  or  below,  it  solid- 
ifies to  a  mass,  of  crystals,  which  do  not  melt 
below  11°  C.  (51.8°  F.).  Soluble  in  about 
an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  and  in  about 
30  parts  of  70  percent,  alcohol.  Miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  ether  and  chloroform."  U.  S. 
Physiologically  and  therapeutically,  safrol  is 
equivalent  to  oil  of  sassafras. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

SALICINUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SALICIN 

(s&l-i-ci'num) 

Ci3Hi807  =  283.99 

"A  glucoside  obtained  from  several  species 
of  Salix  and  Populus  (Fam.  Salicacece).  Sali- 
cin  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S.  "A  crystalline  glucoside,  CeHnOs.O.Ce 
H4.CH2OH,  obtainable  from  the  bark  of  va- 
rious species  of  Salix,  and  of  Populus."  Br. 

Orthohydroxvbenzylglueoslde ;  Sallclne,  Fr.;  Sail- 
cln,  O.;  Salicina,  It. 

The  discovery  of  salicin  is  claimed  by  Bueh- 
ner  of  Germany,  and  Fontana  and  Rigatelli  oi 
Italy ;  but  Leroux  of  France,  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  first  accurately  investigated  its  prop- 
erties.   The  following  is  Merck's  process  foi 
its  extraction.    A  boiling  concentrated  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  treated  with  litharge  unti 
it  becomes  nearly  colorless.    Gum,  tannin,  anc 
extractive   matter,   which   would  impede  thd 
crystallization  of  the  salicin,  are  thus  removec 
from  the  liquid,  while  a  portion  of  the  oxide 
is  dissolved  in  combination  probably  with  tn< 
salicin.    To  separate  this  portion  of  oxide,  sul 
phuric  acid  is  first  added,  and  then  bariun 
sulphide,  and  the  liquor  is  filtered  and  evap 
orated.    Salicin  is  deposited,  and  may  be  pun 
fied  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization 
Erdmann  has  given  another  process.  Sixteer 
ounces  or  the  bark  are  macerated  for  twenty 
four  hours  in  four  quarts  of  water  mixed  wit! 
two  ounces  of  lime,  and  the  whole  is  ther 
boiled  for  half  an  hour.    The  process  is  re 
peated  with  the  residue.    The  decoctions  hay 
ing  been  mixed,  and  allowed  to  become  deal 
by  subsidence,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  con 
centrated  to  a  quart,  then  digested  with  eignl 
ounces  of  ivory  black,  filtered,  and  evaporate*} 
to  dryness.    The  extract  is  exhausted  by  spin 
containing  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  tinc- 
ture evaporated  so  that  the  salicin  may  crys- 
tallize.   This  is  purified  by  again  dissolving 
treating  with  ivory  black,  and  crystallizing 
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Merck  obtained  251  grains  from  16  ounces  of 
the  bark  and  young  twigs  of  Salix  Helix,  and 
Erdrnann  300  grains  from  the  same  quantity 
of  the  bark  of  Salix  pentandra.    It  may  prob- 
ably be  obtained  from  any  of  the  willow  barks 
having  a  bitter  taste.    T.  Fawssett  states  that 
the  best  material  for  preparing  salicin  is  un- 
doubtedly the   willow   peelings,   obtained  as 
refuse  from  a  basket  factory,  and  known  in 
Belgium  as  "  rood   schors."      David  Brown 
states  that  the  peelings  are  produced  from 
Salix  fragilis,  while  Crispo  considers  the  source 
;o  be  Salix  purpurea.    These  peelings  should 
ie  used  soon  after  they  are  stripped  from  the 
wigs,  and  the  method  of  preparing  salicin  may 
)e  conducted   as   f ollows :    Macerate  willow 
jeelings  in  water  for  some  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ure  as  much  below  the  boiling-point  as  will 
■xhaust  them.    Strain  and  remove  all  moisture 
:rom  the  marc  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Evap- 
>rate  the  ftuidextract  thus  formed  to  a  low 
ralk  (in  vacuo).    Precipitate  the  tannin  and 
■xtractive  by  treating  the  liquid  successively 
nth  quick  lime,  lead  acetate  and  lead  sub- 
cetate,  in  the  order  named.    Remove  an  ex- 
ess  of  any  of  these  precipitants  with  oxalic 
cid.   Filter  and  evaporate  the  clear  solution 
util  crystals  appear.     This   treatment  gen- 
rally  sufficed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  product, 
ut  sometimes  a  final  purification  with  animal 
harcoal  was  necessary.  (P.  J.,  June  6,  1903, 
84.)    For  a  paper  by  Jowett  on  the  percent- 
ge  of  salicin  obtained  from  various  kinds 
f  willow  bark  see  Y.  B.  P.,  1902,  483,  and 
903,  474.    Braconnot  procured  it  from  va- 
ious  species  of  Populus,  particularly  P.  trem- 
la,  or  European  aspen. 

Properties. — When  pure,  salicin  is  in  white, 
lining,    slender     crystals,     inodorous,  but 
ery  bitter,  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
ark.   It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  much  more 
)  m  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in- 
stable _  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
eutralizes  neither  acids  nor  salifiable  bases, 
nd  is   riot    precipitated    by    any  reagent, 
oncentrated   sulphuric    acid    decomposes  it, 
3eeiving  from  it  an  intense  and  permanent 
nght-red  color,  and  producing  a  new  compound 
died  rutulin.    It  is  officially  described  as  in 
colorless,  silky,  shining,  crystalline  needles, 
wmbic  prisms,  or  a  white  crystalline  powder; 
iorless,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  Soluble 
1  21  parts  of  water,  and  in  71  parts  of  alcohol 
•  25°  C.  (77°  P.),  in  3.3  parts  of  water 
80   C.  (176°  P.),  and  in  22  parts  of  alcohol 
60°  C.  (140°  P.);  insoluble  in  ether  and 
iloroform.  _  It  melts  at  201.4°   C.  (394.5° 
•)•   Upon  ignition,  it  is  consumed,  leaving  no 
sidue.   Its  aqueous   solution   is  lasvogyrate 
>d  neutral  to  litmus  paper.    On  heating  a 
nail  portion  of  Salicin  in  a  test-tube  until  it 
rns  brown,  then  adding  a  few  Cc.  of  water, 
id  afterwards  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S., 
violet  color  will  be  produced.    Sulphuric  acid 
oduces  a  red  color,  which  disappears  upon 
e  addition  of  water.    Upon  gently  heating 


0.1  Gm.  of  Salicin  with  0.2  Gm.  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  2  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
the  odor  of  salicylic  aldehyde  will  be  developed. 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  molybdic 
acid  produces  with  Salicin  a  violet  color,  chang- 
ing to  a  deep  brownish-red.  Sulphuric  acid 
containing  a  trace  of  potassium  iodate  pro- 
duces a  dark  red  color,  changing  to  deep  pur- 
ple. Sulphuric  acid  containing  about  one-iifth 
of  its  volume  of  solution  of  formaldehyde  pro- 
duces a  deep  purplish-red  color.  If  to  a  small 
quantity  of  Salicin  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
be  added,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  resulting  yellowish  residue  treated  with  am- 
monia water  and  heated  upon  a  water-bath 
with  a  fragment  of  potassium  cyanide,  a  blood- 
red  color  will  be  developed.  The  aqueous  so- 
lution of  Salicin  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic 
or  picric  acid  T.S.,  nor  by  mercuric  potas- 
sium iodide  T.S.  (absence  of,  and  difference 
from,  alkaloids)."  U.  S.  "Colorless  shining 
trimetric  tabular  crystals,  with  a  very  bitter 
taste.  Soluble  in  28  parts  of  cold  water  or  60 
parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  ;  insoluble  in 
ether.  Colored  red  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  small 
quantity  heated  with  a  little  potassium  bichro- 
mate, a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  some 
water,  yields  salicylic  aldehyde,  recognizable  by 
its  odor  of  meadow-sweet.  The  crystals  melt 
when  heated,  and  evolve  salicylic  aldehyde.  On 
heating  to  redness  in  air  they  leave  no  residue 
(absence  of  mineral  impurity)."  Br.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  glucosides,  being  resolved 
by  boiling  with  diluted  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  into  grape  sugar  and  saligenin, 
according  to  the  reaction : 

CistlisO?  +  H2O  =  CeHisOe  +  C7H8O2 
Saligenin,  which  is  ortho-oxybenzyl  alcohol, 
CeH4(0H)CH20H,  is  converted  by  further 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  a  resinous  body, 
saliretin,  C14H14O3.  Nitric  acid  produces  with 
salicin  at  first  two  principles  called  respec- 
tively helicin,  CisHwOt,  and  helicoidin,  C26 
H34O14,  and  afterwards  picric  and  oxalic  acids. 
(J.  P.  C,  xxx.  43.)  Distilled  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  salicin  yields, 
among  other  products,  a  volatile  oleaginous 
liquid,  identical  with  one  of  the  components 
of  oil  of  spiraea,  and  recognized  as  salicyl  alde- 
hyde, C7H6O2  (salicylous  acid),  while  saligenin, 
C7H8O2,  is  the  alcohol,  and  salicylic  acid,  C7 
HeOa,  the  acid  corresponding.  The  synthesis 
of  salicin  has  been  effected  by  Michael  (A.  J. 
P.,  1879,  492),  who  obtained  first  helicin  by  the 
reaction  of  acetochlorhydrose  and  salicyl  alde- 
hyde, and,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
upon  this,  salicin. 

Uses.— Salicin  acts  upon  the  stomach  prob- 
ably as  a  simple  bitter,  and  after  absorption 
as  a  feeble  and  uncertain  forrn  of  salicylic  acid, 
since  it  is  rapidly,  although  not  completely,  de- 
composed in  the  system,  the  products  of  its 
change  appearing  in  the  urine  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  a  single  dose. 
The  elimination  is  partly  as  salicin,  partly  as 
salicylic  acid,  partly  as  a  salicyluric  acid,  and 
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partly  as  saligenin.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  salicylic  acid  in 
rheumatism  by  Maclagan  and  others,  but  since 
it  owes  its  activity  to  its  conversion  in  the  blood 
into  salicylic  acid  and  since  this  conversion  is 
uncertain,  salicin  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  sali- 
cylates, and  is  at  present  rarely  employed. 
Salicin  has  been  used  as  an  antiperiodic.  One 
or  two  drachms  may  be  given  in  the  inter- 
mission. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

SALVIA.  U.  S. 

SALVIA  [Sage] 

( sal'vl-a ) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis  Linne" 
(Fam.  Labiatce)."  U.  S. 

Garden  Sage,  Meadow  Sage ,  Save,  Picked  Sage ; 
Sauge  officinale,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sauge,  Fr.;  Folia  Salvias, 
P.  G.;  Salbeiblatter,  Salbel,  Q.;  Salvia,  It.,  Sp. 

Salvia  officinalis,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  23; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  129;  B.  &  T.  206.— Com- 
mon garden  sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  about 
two  feet  high,  with  a  quadrangular,  pubescent, 
branching,  shrubby  stem,  furnished  with  op- 
posite, petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  crenulate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  grayish-green  color,  some- 
times tinged  with  red  or  purple.  The  flowers 
are  blue,  variegated  with  white  and  purple,  and 
are  disposed  on  long  terminal  spikes,  in  distant 
whorls,  each  composed  of  a  few  flowers,  and 
provided  with  ovate,  acute,  deciduous  bracts. 
The  calyx  is  tubular  and  striated,  with  two 
lips,  of  which  the  upper  has  three  acute  teeth, 
the  under  two.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  bila- 
biate, ringent,  with  the  upper  lip  concave,  and 
the  lower  divided  into  three  rounded  lobes,  of 
which  the  middle  is  the  largest.  The  filaments 
are  supported  upon  short  pedicels,  to  which 
they  are  affixed  transversely  at  the  middle. 

Sage  grows  spontaneously  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  abundantly  in  our 
gardens.^  There  are  several  varieties,  differing 
in  the  size  and  color  of  their  flowers,  but  all 
possessing  the  same  medicinal  properties.  The 
flowering  period  is  in  June,  at  which  time  the 
plant  should  be  cut,  and  dried  in  a  shady  place. 
Ihe  eaves  are  officially  described  as  "  lone  and 
stoutly  petiolate,  the  blade  elliptical  or  ovate- 
oblong,  3  to  7  Cm.  long,  obtuse  or  subacute 
at  the  summit,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the 
base,  finely  crenulate,  thick,  grayish-green,  very 
pubescent,  especially  on  the  under  surface, 
conspicuously  reticulate-veined;  odor  aromatic; 

I  f>>  rr°oatlC'  bitter>  and  somewhat  astrin- 
fc,ent.    U .  o. 

Both  these  and  the  flowering  summits  have 
a  strong,  fragrant  odor,  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  They 
abound  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
separate  by  distillation  with  water.  Muir  (J 
Chem.  S.,  37,  p.  678)  found  it  to  contain  a 


terpene  boiling  at  156°  C.  (312.8°  F.),  another 
boiling  at  171°  C.  (339.8°  F.),  thujone,  Cio 
HisO,  a  liquid  boiling  at  from  197°  to  203°  C, 
and  ordinary  camphor,  C10H16O.  In  the  fresh 
oil  the  first  terpene  predominates.  On  standing, 
the  amount  of  thujone  increases,  and  then  the 
camphor.  The  oil  from  English  leaves  con 
tains  also  a  sesquiterpene,  C15H24,  of  the  boil- 
ing point  260°  C.  (500°  F.).  Wallach  (Ann. 
Ch.  Ph.,  1889)  states  that  the  first  portions 
contain  pinene  and  cineol,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion consists  of  thujone,  C10H16O  (formerly 
called  salviol).  Ferrous  sulphate  strikes  a 
black  color  with  infusion  of  sage. 

Uses. — Sage  unites  slightly  tonic,  astringent: 
and  aromatic  properties.  By  the  ancients  ii 
was  highly  esteemed;  it  is  at  present  little 
used,  except  as  a  condiment,  but  has  been  giver 
in  dyspepsia,  also  for  colliquative  sweats.  Thf 
dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.).  Dose  of  the 
infusion  (1  oz.  in  1  pint  of  boiling  water),  tw< 
fluidounces  (60  Cc).  According  to  Cadeai 
and  Meunier  {Lyons  Med.,  May,  1891),  th< 
volatile  oil  of  sage  is  a  violent  epileptifoir 
convulsant,  resembling  in  its  action  the  oil  0 
absinthe,  but  less  powerful. 

Dose,  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  (1.3  to  3.! 
Gm.). 


SAMBUCI  FLORES.  Br. 

ELDER  FLOWERS 

(s&m-bu'cl  flo're?) 

"  The  flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra,  Linn 
separated  from  the  stalks."  Br. 

Sambucus,  Elder,  TJ.  S.  1890;  Sweet  Elder,  Blai 

Elderberry;   Sureau,   Fr.  Cod.;  Fleurs  de  Surea 

Hollunder,  Fliederblumen,  Q. ;  Sambuco,  It.;  Sam 
(Flor  de),  Sp. 

Sambucus  nigra,  L.,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  159f. 
B.  &  T.  137.— The  common  elder  of  Euro] 
differs  from  the  American  most^  obviously 
its  size,  the  former  approaching  in  height  thj 
of  a  small  tree.    The  stem  is  much  branch 
towards  the  top,  and  has  a  rough  whitish  bar 
The  leaves  are  narrower.  The  flowers  are  sma 
whitish  and  in  five-parted  cymes.    The  ova: 
consists  of  but  three  carpels,  there  being  fr 
cells  in  S.  canadensis,  L.   The  berries  are.Iarg 
in  the  European  elder,  globular,  and  blacki 
purple  when  ripe.1     G.  De  Sanctis  (Gat 
Chim.  Ital.,  1895,  xxv.  1,  vol.  xlix.)  obtain 
coniine  from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Samouc 
nigra.  „,. 

Sambucus  canadensis,  L.,  Sp.  PI- 
269;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1494;  B.  <£  T.  la 
The  flowers  of  our  indigenous  common  ela 
were  dropped  from  the  U.  S.  P.  at  the  Mgr 


'A  fungus  growing  on  this  plant,  «2&*J** 
sambuci,  has  been  used  as  a  local  appnc*"""  , 
conjunctivitis.    According  to  Steckel,  it  is  tap 
of  taking  up  from  9  to  12  times  Its  welgnt 
water.    (N.  R.  Pharm.,  xiii.  476,  1864.) 
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Revision.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  covered 
with  a  rough  gray  bark,  and  containing  a  large 
spongy  pith.  The  small  branches  and  leaf- 
stalks are  very  smooth.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, pinnate,  sometimes  bipinnate,  and 
composed  usually  of  five  to  nine  oblong- 
oval,  acuminate,  smooth,  shining,  deep-green 
leaflets;  the  veins  of  the  under  surface  are 
somewhat  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  disposed  in  loose  cymes;  the  cream- 
colored  corolla  is  wheel-shaped,  with  five 
stamens  on  the  tube.  The  berries  are  small, 
globular,  and  deep  purple  when  ripe.  The 
shrubs  grow  in  low,  moist  grounds,  along 
fences,  and  on  the  borders  of  small  streams, 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  Canada 
to  the  Carolinas,  and  westward  as  far  as  Ari- 
zona and  Texas.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  early  in  autumn.  The 
flowers,  which  are  official  in  the  Br.  Pharm., 
have  an  aromatic  though  rather  heavy  odor. 
The  berries  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
plant  are  employed,  in  domestic  practice,  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  European  elder,  to  which  this  species 
bears  a  close  affinity. 

Properties. — The  British  Pharmacopoeia  thus 
describes  elder  flowers  :  "  Elder  Flowers  are  ■ 
mall;  calyx  superior,  five-toothed;  corolla  flat, 
rotate,  deeply  five-lobed,  creamy-white,  with 
Sve  stamens  inserted  within  the  tube;  anthers 
yellow.  They  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
a  sweet,  faint,  not  altogether  agreeable  odor." 
Br.  The  flowers  of  S.  canadensis  were  de- 
scribed in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890  as 
follows : 

"  The  flowers  are,  when  fresh,  about  5  Mm. 
broad,  and  after  drying  shrivelled;  calyx  supe- 
rior; minutely  five-toothed;  corolla  originally 
ream-colored,  after  drying  pale  brownisb-yel- 
ow,  wheel-shaped  and  five-lobed,  with  five  sta- 
mens on  the  short  tube;  odor  peculiar;  taste 
weetish,  somewhat  aromatic  and  bitterish.  The 
peduncles  and  pedicels  of  the  inflorescence 
hould  be  rejected."  U.  8.  1890.  The  flowers 
field  their  active  properties  to  water  by  in- 
fusion, and  when  distilled  give  over  a  small 
proportion  of  volatile  oil,  which  on  cooling 
assumes  a  butyraceous  consistence  and  contains 
m  appreciable  portion  of  ammonia.  The  berries 
ire  nearly  inodorous,  but  have  a  sweetish,  acidu- 
lous taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  saccha- 
rine matter  and  malic  acid.  Their  expressed 
juice  is  susceptible  of  f ermentation,  and  forms  a 
inous  liquor  used  in  Northern  Europe.  It 
s  colored  violet  by  alkalies,  and  bright  red 
)y  acids,  and  the  coloring  matter  is  precipi- 
ated  blue  by  lead  acetate.  The  inner  bark  is 
without  odor.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues, 
which  are  said  to  reside  especially  in  the  green 
ayer  between  the  liber  and  the  epidermis.  Ac- 
cording to  Simon,  the  active  principle  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  is  a  soft  resin,  which 


may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  the  powdered 
bark  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  evap- 
orating to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  then  add- 
ing ether,  which  dissolves  the  active  matter, 
and  finally  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  extract.  Of  this,  twenty  grains  produce 
brisk  vomiting  and  purging.  (Ann.  Ph.  Ch., 
xxxi.  262.)  The  bark,  analyzed  by  Kramer, 
yielded  an  acid  called  by  him  viburnic  acid 
(which  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  va- 
leric acid),  traces  of  volatile  oil,  albumen, 
resin,  fat,  wax,  chlorophyll,  tannic  acid,  grape 
sugar,  gum,  extractive,  starch,  pectin,  and  va- 
rious alkaline  and  earthy  salts.  (G'hem.  Gaz., 
May,  1846;  from  A.  Pharm.)  C.  G.  Traub 
found  in  the  bark  valeric  acid,  volatile  oil, 
fat,  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  and  coloring  matter. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  392.)  J.  B.  Metzgar  made 
a  partial  examination  of  the  fruit  and  found 
sugar,  gum,  tannin,  fat,  and  a  resinous  body. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  553.)  It  was  also  examined 
by  F.  F.  Lyons  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  p.  1),  who 
found  0.5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  an  amor- 
phous yellow  compound  of  a  glucosidal  char- 
acter, and  a  tannin.  The  volatile  oil  of  elder 
flowers  was  examined  by  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co. 
(C.  I).,  1897,  53.)  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.827,  and 
is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  like  oil  of 
rose.  The  liquid  portion  possesses  the  fra- 
grance of  fresh  elder  blossoms. 

Uses. — The  flowers  are  gently  excitant  and 
sudorific,  but  are  seldom  used.  The  berries  are 
diaphoretic  and  aperient,  and  their  inspissated 
juice  has  been  used  as  an  alterative  in  rheuma- 
tism and  syphilis  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm.)  ;  also  as  a  laxative  in 
doses  of  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  or  more. 
The  inner  bark  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  and 
in  large  doses  emetic.  It  has  been  employed 
in  dropsy,  epilepsy,  and  as  an  alterative  in  va- 
rious chronic  diseases.  An  ounce  may  be  boiled 
with  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  four 
fluidounces  (118  Cc.)  given  for  a  dose.  It  is 
also  used  in  vinous  infusion.  The  leaves  are 
not  without  activity,  and  the  young  leaf-buds 
are  said  to  be  a  violent  and  even  unsafe  purga- 
tive. The  juice  of  the  root  has  been  highly 
recommended  in  dropsy  as  a  hydragogue  ca- 
thartic, sometimes  acting  as  an  emetic,  m  the 
close  of  a  tablespoon ful,  repeated  pro  re  nata. 
The  fruits  of  the  California  species  S.  glauca 
and  8.  racemosa  are  said  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  Indians.  According  to  Coinbemale,  con- 
firmed by  Lemoine,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
European  elder,  S.  nigra,  is  a  very  active  di- 
uretic, also  causing  in  the  lower  animals,  when 
given  in  sufficient  amount,  a  pronounced  tall 
of  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration.  It  was 
found  very  useful  in  cardiac  and  renal  drop- 
sies The  drug  itself  sometimes  caused  vomit- 
ing'and  purging,  but  this  effect  never  followed 
the  use  of  the  decoction. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7 
Gm.)  ;  as  a  laxative,  half  an  ounce  (lo.5  Gm.) 
or  more. 

Off.  Prep. — Aqua  Sambuci,  Br. 
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SANGUINARIA.  U.  S. 

SANGUINARIA  [Bloodroot] 

(san-gui-na'rl-^) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis Linne  (Fam.  Papaveracece),  collected 
after  the  death  of  the  foliage."  U.  S. 

Red  Puccoon,  Tetterwort,  Red  Indian  Paint ;  San- 
guinalre,  Fr.;  Blutwui'zel,  O. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753) 
505;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1140;  Bigelow,  Am. 
Med.  Bot.,  i.  75;  Barton,  Med  Bot.,  i.  31;  B.  & 
T.  20. — The  bloodroot,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  puccoon,  is  an  herbaceous  or  perennial 
plant.  The  root  (rhizome)  is  horizontal, 
abrupt,  often  contorted,  about  as  thick  as  the 
fmger,  two  or  three  inches  long,  fleshy,  of  a 
reddish-brown  color  on  the  outside,  and  brighter 
red  within.  It  is  furnished  with  numerous 
slender  roots,  and  makes  offsets  from  the  sides, 
which  succeed  the  old  plant.  From  the  end  of 
the  rhizome  arise  the  scape  and  leaf-stalks, 
surrounded  by  the  large  sheaths  of  the  bud. 
These  spring  up  together,  the  folded  leaf  en- 
veloping the  flower-bud,  and  rolling  back  as 
the  latter  expands.  The  leaf,  which  stands 
upon  a  long  channelled  petiole,  is  reniform, 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  deeply  lobed,  smooth, 
yellowish  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  or 
glaucous  on  the  under,  .and  strongly  marked  by 
orange-colored  veins.  The  scape  is  erect, 
round,  and  smooth,  rising  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot,  and  terminating  in  a  single  flower. 
The  calyx  is  two-leaved  and  deciduous.  The 
petals,  varying  from  seven  to  fourteen,  but 
usually  about  eight  in  number,  are  spreading, 
ovate,  obtuse,  concave,  mostly  white,  but  some- 
times slightly  tinged  with  rose  or  purple.  The 
stamens  are  numerous,  with  yellow  filaments 
shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  orange  oblong 
anthers.  The  ovary  is  oblong  and  compressed, 
with  a  sessile,  persistent  stigma.  The  capsule 
is  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  and  contains  numerous  oval,  reddish- 
brown  seeds.  The  whole  plant  is  pervaded  by 
an  orange-colored  sap,  which  flows  from  every 
part  when  broken,  but  is  of  the  deepest  color 
m  the  rhizome.  The  bloodroot  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  beautiful  spring  flowers  of 
the  Northern  United  States,  growing  abun- 
dantly m  loose,  rich  soils  and  shady  situations. 
After  the  fall  of  the  flower  the  leaves  continue 
to  grow,  and  by  the  middle  of  summer  have 
become  so  large  as  to  give  the  plant  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  Except  the  seeds,  all  parts 
of  the  plant  are  active. 

The  dried  rhizome  is  in  pieces  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
mch  or  more  in  thickness,  flattened,  faintly  an- 
nihilated, much  wrinkled  and  twisted,  often  fur- 
nished with  abrupt  offsets  and  many  short 
nbres,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  externally,  with 
a  spongy  uneven  fracture,  the  surface  of  which 
is  at  farst  bright  orange,  or  whitish,  with  nu- 


merous small  red  resin-cells,  but  becomes  of  a 
dull  brown  by  long  exposure.  It  is  officially 
described  as  "  of  horizontal  growth,  cylindrical, 
often  somewhat  branched,  2  to  7  Cm.  long,  5  to 
15  Mm.  in  diameter;  externally  reddish-brown, 
slightly  annulate;  fracture  short  and  somewhat 
waxy,  brownish-red,  or  yellowish-white  with 
numerous  reddish  resin  cells;  odor  slight,  the 
powder  sternutatory;  taste  persistently  acrid 
and  bitter."  U.  S.  For  an  interesting  micro- 
scopical description  of  the  rhizome  by  E.  S. 
Bastin,  see  Pharm.,  1885,  p.  201.  The  color  of 
the  powder  is  a  brownish  orange-red.  San- 
guinaria has  a  faint  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bit- 
terish very  acrid  taste,  the  pungency  of  which 
remains  long  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  Dana 
of  New  York,  obtained  from  it  an  alkaloid,  de- 
nominated by  him  sanguinarine,  by  infusing 
the  finely  powdered  root  in  hot  water  or  diluted 
hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  precipitating  with 
ammonia  water,  collecting  the  precipitated  mat- 
ter, boiling  it  in  water  with  pure  animal  char- 
coal, filtering  off  the  water,  treating  the  residue 
left  upon  the  filter  with  alcohol,  and  finally 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  {Ann.  Lyc. 
of  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  ii.  250.)  It  may  also 
be  conveniently  procured  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  employed  by  Probst  for  obtaining 
chelerythrine  from  celandine.  This  consists  in 
forming  a  strong  ethereal  tincture  of  the  root, 
passing  through  this  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
drying  the  precipitated  hydrochloride,  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water, 
filtering,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  drying  the 
precipitate,  dissolving  it  in  ether,  decolorizing 
by  animal  charcoal,  precipitating  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  decomposing  the  hy- 
drochloride as  before.    (Chem.  Gaz.,  i.  145.) 

G.  Konig  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  p.  457)  has  rein- 
vestigated the  constituents  of  S.  canadensis  and 
gave  us  a  clear  understanding  of  them.  He 
found  chelerythrine,  which  is  present  in  greatest 
quantity,  sanguinarine,  j3-  and  y-homochelido- 
nine,  and  protopine.  Chelerythrine  crystallizes 
with  a  molecule  of  alcohol  which  is  not  sepa-4 
rated  at  150°  C.  Its  formula  is  CsiHwNO*, 
and  it  is  identical  with  the  alkaloid  extracted 
from  Chelidonium  majus.  The  salts  are  lemon- 
yellow.  Sanguinarine  has  the  formula  C20H15 
N04  (Schmidt,  C19H15NO4),  and  is  very  simi- 
lar to  chelerythrine  in  its  properties.  It  erys-^ 
tallizes  with  one-half  molecule  of  H2O,  andi 
melts  at  211°  C.  Its  salts  are  red.  The  base 
named  7-homochelidonine  is  probably  identical 
with  that  separated  by  Selle  from  Chelidonium 
majus,  and  its  formula  is  C22HaiN04.  Lae 
fourth  alkaloid,  protopine,  has  been  prepared, 
from  Chelidonium  majus,  from  Sanguinaria 
canadensis,  and  from  opium,  all  three  of  the 
specimens  being  identical.  Its  formula  is  tao, 
HitNOb,  and  it  melts  at  204°  C.  The  virtues! 
of  the  root  are  said  to  be  rapidly  deteriorated 
by  time.  Thos.  M.  Newbold  extracted  from 
sanguinaria  a  non-  volatile  liquid  acid  (sangum- 
arinic  acid)   (A.  J.  P.,  1866,  p.  496),  whicti 
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C.  Hopp  has  shown  to  be  a  solution  of  inj- 
ure citric  and  malic  acids.  Schlotterbeck  (Ph. 
lev.,  1900,  358)  examined  sanguinarine  nitrate 
f  commerce  and  found  it  to  consist  mainly  of 
belerytkrme,  with  some  sanguinarine  and 
races  of  protopine  and  hoinochelidonine ;  he 
elieves  that  chelerythrine  should  be  called  san- 
uinarine.  For  methods  of  assay  of  sangui- 
aria  see  A.  J.  P.,  1S96,  305 ;  M.  B.,  1900,  451 ; 
■oc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  284. 

Uses. — Sanguinaria  is  an  acrid  emetic,  with 
imulant  narcotic  powers.  In  small  doses  it 
scites  the  stomach  and  accelerates  the  eircula- 
on;  more  largely  given,  it  produces  nausea 
ad  consequent  depression  of  the  pulse,  and  in 
le  full  dose  it  occasions  active  vomiting.  It 
also  expectorant,  and  is  said  to  be  ernmena- 
ogue.  The  effects  of  an  overdose  are  violent 
nesis,  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  tor- 
enting  thirst,  faintness,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sion,  and  alarming  prostration.  (For  fatal 
ises,  see  Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S.,  ii.  506.)  Snuffed 
p  the  nostrils,  bloodroot  excites  much  irrita- 
on,  attended  with  sneezing.  Upon  fungous 
irfaces  it  acts  as  an  escharotic.  It  has  been 
ed  in  various  diseases,  but  is  at  present  never 
nployed,  except  as  a  stimulant  expectorant 
chronic  bronchitis  or  in  the  advanced  stages 
-  the  acute  disorder.  Twenty  grains  (1.3 
I  of  it  are  said  to  usually  act  as  a  violent 
netic. 

Wm.  Tully  found  the  alkaloid  sanguinarine 
helerythrine )  to  produce  vertigo,  dilatation 
the  pupil,  a  haggard  expression  of  the  face, 
msea,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  cold  sweats, 
d  diminished  frequency  with  irregularity  of 
e  pulse.  R,  P.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia,  who 
perimented  with  it  on  himself  and  others, 
ive  the  following  statement  of  its  powers.  In 
>ses  varying  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth 
"  a  grain  (6.005  to  0.008  Gm.)  it  acted  as  an 
pectorant,  without  disturbing  the  stomach, 
ne-sixth  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.01  to  0.016 
m.),  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  gen- 
ally  produced  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomit  ing, 
alf  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.)  in  solution,  given  at 
tervals  of  ten  minutes,  almost  invariably 
nnited  after  the  second  or  third  dose.  Under 
ie  influence  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a 
rain  (0.00S  or  0.01  Gm.),  given  every  three 
nus,  for  two  days  or  more,  the  pulse  was 
merally  reduced  from  five  to  fifteen  beats  in 
ie  minute.  He  found  no  alterative  effect,  and 
one  of  any  kind  directly  upon  the  liver. 
Proc.  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  1863,  p.  219.)  Robert 
eade  Smith  found  that  the  alkaloid  in  large 
ises  produced  in  mammals  vomiting,  purging, 
Hapse,  convulsions,  and  death  from  asphyxia, 
ie  convulsions  being  spinal,  but  associated 
!th  loss  of  reflex  activity  and  depression  of 
'e  spinal  motor  centres.  The  same  authority 
ates  that  moderate  doses  cause  a  rise  of  ar- 
:nal  pressure  by  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor 
intre,  while  toxic  doses  depress  the  pressure, 
artly  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  heart,  partly 
y  paralyzing  the  vasomotor  centres.  Hans 


Meyer  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxix.)  found  in  the  frog 
that  sanguinarine  first  stimulates  and  then 
paralyzes  spinal-motor  ganglia;  on  the  blood 
pressure  it  acted  much  as  described  by  Smith.1 
Sanguinaria  is  rarely  given  in  substance. 

Dose,  U.  S.  P.,  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Sanguinaria?,  U. 
S.;  Tinctura  Sanguinaria?,  U.  8. 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

RED  SAUNDERS 

(san'ta-lum  lu'brum) 

"  The  heart-wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus 
Linne  Alius  (Fam.  Leguminosce)."  U.S.  "The 
heart-wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Linn, 
f."  Br. 

Pterocarpl  Lignum,  Br.;  Red  Sanders  Wood; 
Lignum  Santalinum  Rubrum,  Rasura  Santalum 
Ligui  ;  Red  Sandal  Wood;  Red  Sautal  Wood;  Ruby 
Wood;  Santal  rouge,  Fr.  Cod.;  Santelholz,  Rothes 
Santelbolz,  Q. ;  Sandalo  rajo   (Leno  dej,  Hp. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus,  L.,  Sp.  PL  (1871) 
318;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  in.  900;  Woodv.,  Med. 
Bot.  430,  t.  156;  B.  &  T.  82— This  is  a  large 
tree,  with  alternate  branches,  and  petiolate  ter- 
nate  leaves,  each  leaflet  being  ovate,  blunt, 
somewhat  notched  at  the  apex,  entire,  veined, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  hoary  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  yellow  in  axillary 
spikes,  and  have  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  of 
which  the  vexilhun  is  obcordate,  erect,  some- 
what reflexed  at  the  sides,  toothed  and  waved, 
the  ala?  spreading  with  their  edges  apparently 
toothed,  and  the  carina  oblong,  short,  and  some- 
what inflated.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  India, 
attaining  the  highest  perfection  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  inhabiting  especially  the 
mountains  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  everywhere  rare,  and  that  planta- 
tions of  it  are  being  formed.  Its  wood  is  the 
official  red  sounders,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  products  of  other  trees  are  also 
sold  by  the  same  name. 

The  wood  comes  in  heavy,  irregular,  roundish 
or  angular  billets  of  various  size  and  thickness, 


1  Acetum  Sanguinaria;,  V.  S.  1880.  Vinegar  of 
Sanguinaria.  (Vinaigre  de  Sanguinaire,  Fr.  :  Blut- 
wursel-Essig,  G.) — ••Sanguinaria.  in  No.  30  powder, 
ten  parts  [or  one  and  three-fourths  ounces  av.J  ; 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  hundred  parts  [or  one  pint  I.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  fire  parts  [or  one  fluidounce]  of  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  per- 
colator, and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Acetic  Acid 
upon  it  until  one  hundred  parts  or  one  pint]  of 
filtered  liquid  are  obtained."  V.  8.  1880.  Vinegar 
of  Sanguinaria  may  also  be  prepared  by  maceratmg 
the  powder  in  one  pint  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  foi 
seven  days,  expressing  the  liquid  and  filtering 
through  paper.  It  is  eflicient.  and  ot  a  deep-red 
color  On  standing,  a  deposit  is  always  noticed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  the 

MArsyrupS'may  be  formed  from  this  vinegar  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  as  in  the  syrup  of  squill  The 
dose  of  the  vinegar  of  bloodroot  as  an  emetic  is 
three  or  four  fluidrachms  (1-1.25  or  15  CO;  as  an 
alterative  and  expectorant,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minims  (0.9  to  1.8  CO.  It  has  beer,  used  as  a  local 
remedy  in  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  has  been  found  by  R.  G.  Jennings  efficient  as  a 
gargle  in  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever. 
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externally  brown  from  exposure,  internally  _  of 
a  deep  blood-red  color,  on  transverse  section 
variegated  with  zones  of  a  lighter  red.  The 
structure  is  heavy,  compact,  and  fibrous.  In 
the  pharmacies  red  saunders  is  usually  kept  in 
the  shape  of  small  chips,  or  raspings,  or  coarse 
powder,  of  a  deep  reddish-browu  color,  slightly 
astringent  in  taste,  and  when  rubbed  of  a  faint 
peculiar  odor.  It  has  little  odor  or  taste.  Red 
saunders  is  officially  described  as  follows: 
"  Usually  in  chips,  or  a  coarse,  brownish-red 
powder;  in  transverse  section  slightly  radiate, 
with  numerous  concentric  rings,  the  medullary 
rays  being  1  cell  in  width;  nearly  inodorous 
and  almost  tasteless.  Red  Saunders  imparts  a 
red  color  to  alcohol,  but  not  to  water."  U.  S. 
It  imparts  a  red  color  to  alcohol,  ether,  and 
alkaline  solutions,  but  not  to  water,  and  a  test 
is  thus  afforded  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  some  other  coloring  woods.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  produces  a  deep  violet  pre- 
cipitate with  ferrous  sulphate,  a  scarlet  with 
mercuric  chloride,  and  a  violet  with  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  The  coloring  principle,  which 
was  separated  by  Pelletier  and  called  by  him 
santalin,  is  of  a  resinous  character,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
alkaline  solutions,  but  slightly  in  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
lavender  and  rosemary,  which  readily  dissolve 
it.  It  is  precipitated  when  acids  are  added  to 
the  infusion  of  the  wood,  prepared  with  an 
alkaline  solution.  Weyermann  and  Haeffely 
have  found  it  to  possess  acid  properties,  and 
give  it  the  formula  C15H14O6.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph., 
74,  p.  226.)  Weidel  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.,  lx. 
p.  388),  by  extracting  the  red  saunders  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  precipitating  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  again  extracting  from 
the  purified  precipitate  with  ether,  obtained  a 
colorless  crystalline  principle,  which  he  calls 
santal,  CsHeOa  +  JHsO. 

Cazeneuve  and  Hugonneng  (C.  R.  A.  S., 
104,  1722,  1725)  have  described  two  crystalline 
principles  which  they  have  extracted  from  red 
saunders,  pterocarpin,  C20H16O6,  and  homo- 
pterocarpin,  C24H24O6,  of  which  the  former 
fuses  at  152°  C.  and  the  latter  at  from  82°  to 
86°  C.  The  wood  has  no  medicinal  virtues,  and 
is  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing color. 

Off.  Prep.— Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita, 
U.  S.,  Br.  1 

SANTONICA.  U.  S. 

SANTONICA  [Levant  Wormseed] 

(san-ton'i-ca) 

"The  dried  unexpanded  flower-heads  of 
Artemisia  pauci flora  (Ledebour)  Weber  (Fam. 
Composite)."   U.  S. 

See^UrkS»t,ftnn,v!ep«P0,  A,e^ndria  or  European  Worm- 
S-  « ntomc>  Semen,  Semen  Cina;,  Flores  Arte- 
B r bo  inpmPen  £Ttu"?  :  Semen-contra  Semenclnl  ou 


Artemisia  maritima,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  846,1 
is  a  small,  semi-shrubby  perennial,  from  whose 
oblique,  knotted  rootstalks  arise  numerous 
leafy  shoots  and  flowering  stems.  The  glabrous 
and  woody  stems  bear  on  their  many  branches 
numerous  small  (one  inch  long)  bi-  to  multi-pin 
natifid  leaves,  while  the  leaves  of  the  flowering 
stems  are  very  minute,  the  upper  ones  simple, 
The  flower  heads  are  small,  numerous,  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
involucral  scales,  and  from  three  to  five  flowers. 
The  plant  varies  very  greatly,  and  several 
species  have  been  made  out  of  its  varieties, 
The  form  whose  floral  buds  are  said  to  resemble 
most  closely  the  commercial  drug  has  been 
named  A.  cina  by  Berg  and  Schmidt  (t.  29,  c 
and  A.  pauciflora  by  Weber  (Stechm.  de 
Artem.,  171b,  26).  Following  Bentley  and 
Trimen,  157,  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm. 
1890  recognized  the  specific  distinctness  of  the 
variety  pauciflora  and  adopted  the  name  given 
by  Weber;  but  the  propriety  of  this  seems 
doubtful,  since  the  researches  of  the  Russian 
botanists  Besser  and  Ledebour  indicate  that  the 
forms  are  not  specifically  distinct,  but  are 
merely  varieties  of  one  plant,  which  has  an  ex- 
tremely wide  distribution  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; from  the  old  marshes  of  the  British 
Islands  it  has  spread  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  and  eastward  over 
the  saline  soils  in  Hungary,  through  Southern 
Russia  and  Central  Siberia,  to  Chinese  Mon- 
golia. Nor  do  Engler  and  Prantl  recognize  the 
species  A.  pauciflora,  Weber.  They  consider  with 
Willkomm  that  the  origin  of  wormseed  is  A. 
Cina,  Berg.  (See  also  P.      1872,  762.) 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  head 
of  Santoninum  refers  the  source  to  A. 
maritima  var.  Stechmanniana,  Besser.  In 
European  commerce  there  are  two  kinds  of 
wormseed,  one  called  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  or 
Levant  wormseed,  the  other  Barbary  wormseed. 
The  Barbary  wormseed  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  Artemisia  judaica,  by  others 
from  A.  Sieberi  2  of  Besser  (A.  glomerata  of 
Sieber),  and  from  A.  ramosa,  C.  Smith,  all  of, 
which  grow  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  con- 
sists of  broken  peduncles,  having  the  calyx 
sometimes  attached  to  their  extremity.  _  Ihe 
calyx  is  also  sometimes  separate,  consisting  of 
very  small  linear  obtuse  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  wanting,  or  are  in  the  shape  of  minute 
globular  buds.  All  these  parts  are  covered; 
with  a  whitish  down,  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish this  variety  from  the  wormseed  of  the 
Levant.  It  is,  moreover,  lighter  and  more 
colored  than  the  latter.  Its  odor  and  taste 
are  the  same.  The  Levant  wormseed  is  the 
santonica  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.    It  is 


"Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  SOih 
find  that  Artemisia  gallica  contains  santonin,  esse"  f 
tial  oil,  and  probably  an  alkaloid. 

'A.  Sieberi  is  in  all  probability  however  but  a 
variety  of  the  very  variable  A.  herha-alba  vrb icn 1  " 
used  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  "  chili  as  i 
vermifuge,  and  in  which  Battandier  found  two  resins 
and  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  but  no  santonin. 
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officially  described  as  "  heads  2  to  4  Mm.  long, 
oblong-ovoid,  slightly  flattened,  obtuse,  consist- 
ing of  an  involucre  of  about  12  to  18  closely 
imbricated,  glandular  scales  with  broad  mid- 
ribs, enclosing  4  to  5  rudimentary  florets.  San- 
tonica has  the  appearance  of  a  granular, 
yellowish-green  or  greenish-brown,  somewhat 
flossy  powder;  odor  strong,  peculiar,  somewhat 
camphoraceous ;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter." 
U.  S.  Astolfi  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1893,  333)  gives  the 
following  test  for  recognizing  adulteration  of 
santonica.  1  Gm.  of  the  suspected  ding  is 
5nely  pulverized  and  then  agitated  with  10  Cc. 
if  absolute  alcohol ;  the  whole  is  heated  to  boil- 
ng,  filtered,  a  piece  of  potassium  hydroxide  is 
added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  heated.  If 
he  drug  is  pure,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a 
pronounced  red  color;  if  falsified,  the  color 
ml!  be  yellow;  and  if  no  santonica  be  present, 
be  liquid  will  be  colored  but  faintly,  if  at 
ill.1 

Most  of  the  wormseed  of  commerce  comes 
rom  the  steppes  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Turkestan  to  the  great  Nizhni-Novgorod  fair, 
vhence  it  finds  its  way  to  Moscow  and  Western 
"urope.  The  export  from  this  region  is  said 
o  have  reached  1600  tons  annually,  but  has 
argely  declined,  because  the  conquest  of 
Turkestan  by  Russia  led  to  the  erection  in  Oren- 
burg and  Tschimkent  of  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  santonin,  which  is  now  sent  from 
here  into  commerce.  The  yearly  consumption  of 
iantonin  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at 
ibout  twenty-five  tons,  and  of  this  at  least 
welve  tons  are  produced  in  the  factories  just 
poken  of.  The  santonin  in  the  plants  is  said 
o  reach  its  maximum  proportion  in  July  and 
lugust,  and  to  disappear  immediately  after  the 
lowering. 

Wormseed  contains  a  volatile  oil,  but  it  owes 
ts  efficiency  to  santonin.  (See  Santoninum.) 
According  to  Merck,  the  mother  liquors  in 
lhe  manufacture  of  santonin  from  the  seeds 
f_  Artemisia  maritima  yield  a  crystalline 
principle,  CisHisO,  which  has  been  named 
rtemisin.  It  is  freed  from  santonin  by  recrystal- 
lzation  from  chloroform.  It  melts  at  200°  C, 
radually  turns  yellow  in  the  air,  and  is  more 
eadily  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol 
ban  is  santonin.  It  gives  a  fugitive  carmine 
ed  color  when  heated  with  aqueous  or  alco- 
olic  sodium  hydroxide,  and  is  apparently  a 


i„iJ,°r  a  „metbod  of  valuing  santonica,  by  Dragen- 
lorff  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  229. 
Jbhhngs  Process  for  .valuing  Santonica. — Five 
vpr  h-i  |antonica  and  one  part  of  milk  of  lime 
i >  Sir °i  for  two  hours  in  a  considerable  quantity 
Lr  alcohol  and  the  liquid  poured  off  after 
noting ;  this  treatment  was  repeated  at  least  twice 
mit^an(l the  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off  from  the 
ESS  i  exJ?acts-  The  residual  liquid  was  then  satu- 
iio  V  •  ■?  cold  with  carbonic  acid,  filtered  off  from 
ffiLS Mcipitate  after  standing  some  hours,  and  the 
r«te£  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  trit- 
S,WAo  nilnal  charcoal  and  alcohol  of  specific 
35'  and  the  Paste  rinsed  into  a  retort. 
lW^t  7as  digested  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
vpro  L  After  boiling,  the  contents  of  the  retort 
inrt  tt  on  a  filter.  washed  with  hot  alcohol, 

whirh     falcohn'  driven   off  from   the  filtrate,  from 
•ated    ?p   ;  somp  nours-  crystals  of  santonin  sepa- 
■   (r.  j.s  1886,  p.  449.) 


hydroxij-santonin.  (P.  J.,  1896,  484.)  Dose,  of 
artemisin,  l-640th  of  a  grain  (0.0001  Gm.). 
The  oil  of  santonica,  according  to  Wallach 
(Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  225,  314,  and  227,  277),  is 
mostly  made  up  of  cineol,  CioHisO,  which  is 
isomeric  with  borneol,  and  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  cajuputol  of  cajuput  oil,  together  with 
some  dipentene.  Wormseed  is  rarely  used  in 
this  country  in  substance.  It  is  stated  that 
artemisin  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  that  its  addition  to  the  simple  bitters 
greatly  increases  their  activity. 

Dose,  of  santonica,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65 
to  2.0  Gin.). 

SANTONINUM.  U.  5.,  Br. 

SANTONIN 

(san-to-ni'num) 

Ci5H1803  =  244.29 

"  The  inner  anhydride  or  lactone  of  san tonic 
acid,  obtained  from  Santonica.  It  should  be 
kept  in  dark  amber-colored  vials  and  in  a  dark 
place."  U.  S.  "A  crystalline  principle,  Cie 
H18O3,  prepared  from  santonica,  the  dried  un- 
expanded  flower-heads  or  capitula  of  Artemisia 
maritima,  var.  Stechmanuiana,  Besser."  Br. 

Santonine,  Anhydride  Santoniquc,  Fr.  Cod. ;  San- 
toninum, P.  Q.;  Santonin,  G.;  Santonina,  It.,  Sp. 

The  present  TJ.  S.  P.  and  the  Br.  Ph.  1898 
very  properly  omit  processes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  santonin.  (See  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed., 
1191.) 

By  the  U.  S.  process  of  1S70,  which  was 
taken  from  Wittsteiu's  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry, the  santonica  is  first  exhausted  by 
digestion  with  diluted  alcohol,  in  connection 
with  slaked  lime, — the  latter  substance  being 
employed  to  combine  with  the  santonin  and 
remoye  coloring  matter  which  may  subsequently 
embarrass  the  proceedings.  The  tincture  thus 
obtained,  having  been  reduced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  alcohol  to  little  more  than  an  aque- 
ous solution,  is  filtered  and  treated  with  acetic 
acid  in  slight  excess,  by  which  the  santonin  is 
separated  from  the  lime  which  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion, and,  being  itself  insoluble,  is  gradually 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  remainder 
of  the  process  is  intended  simply  to  obtain  the 
crystals  free  from  coloring  matter,  and  other- 
wise pure. 

The  British  (1885)  process,  which  is  that  of 
Mialhe  somewhat  modified  (P.  J.,  1864,  635), 
spares  the  expenditure  of  alcohol  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  santonica,  by  boiling  it  origi- 
nally with  water  in  connection  with  lime,  and 
differs  also  from  the  preceding  in  precipitating 
the  santonin  by  hydrochloric  instead  of  acetic, 
acid.  The  purification  is  effected  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  solution  of  ammonia  is 
employed  in  the  washing,  probably  to  remove 
the  last  trace  of  acid.  Wormseed  of  Aleppo 
yields  from  1.2  to  1.4  per  cent,  of  santonin. 
(J  p.  C,  Mars,  1864,  p.  241.)    It  has  been 
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intimated  to  us  that  the  large  manufacturers  of 
santonin,  abroad,  first  distil  off  from  the  san- 
tonica  its  volatile  oil,  which  has  some  commer- 
cial value  in  Europe,  and  that  the  process  for 
preparing  santonin  is  probably  facilitated 
thereby,  the  affinity  of  the  oil  for  the  santonin 
making  the  latter  more  difficult  of  purification. 

Santonin  has  been  lowered  in  price  since  the 
erection  of  a  factory  in  Tschimkent,  Tur- 
kestan, where  the  Levant  wormseed  can  be  fur- 
nished cheaply;  the  process  used  there  is  to 
treat  the  wormseed  with  milk  of  lime;  the  cal- 
cium santonate  formed  is  next  treated  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  carbon  dioxide;  the  so- 
dium santonate  is  then  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  acid  liquid,  on  refrigeration, 
lets  fall  the  santonin  in  crystals. 

Properties. — Santonin  is  in  "  colorless,  shin- 
ing, flattened  rhombic  prisms;  odorless,  and 
nearly  tasteless  when  first  put  into  the  mouth, 
but  afterwards  developing  a  bitter  taste; 
permanent  in  the  air,  but  turning  yellow  on 
exposure  to  light.  It  sublimes  without  decom- 
position, and  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  most 
volatile  and  fatty  oils.  Santonin  which  has  be- 
come yellow  may  be  converted  into  white  crys- 
tals by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Soluble 
in  5300  parts  of  water,  34  parts  of  alcohol,  78 
parts  of  ether,  and  in  2.5  parts  of  chloroform 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  800  parts  of 
water  at  80°  C.  (176°  P.),  and  in  5  parts  of 
alcohol  ato60°  C.  (140°  P.).  It  melts  at  170.3° 
C.  (338.5°  P.).  When  ignited,  it  is  consumed, 
leaving  no  residue.  Its  solutions  are  laavo- 
gyrate  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  0.5 
Gm.  of  Santonin  be  heated  with  5  Cc.  of  alco- 
holic potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  a  red  color  will 
be  developed.  Upon  shaking  0.01  Gm.  of  San- 
tonin with  a  cold  mixture  of  1  Cc.  each  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  heating  to  100°  C. 
(212°  P.),  and  adding  a  minute  trace  of  very 
dilute  solution  of  feme  chloride,  a  violet  color 
will  result.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  Santonin 
should  not  produce  more  than  a  faintly  yellow 
color  (absence  of  sugar  and  other  readily  car- 
bonizable  organic  impurities).  If  2  Gm.  of 
Santonin  be  boiled  with  80  Cc.  of  water  and 
5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid, 
after  frequent  shaking,  be  allowed  to  become 
cold  and  then  filtered,  mercuric  potassium 
iodide  T.S.,  or  iodine  T.S.,  should  produce  no 
cloudiness  in  10  Cc.  of  the  filtrate,  mixed  with 
10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  even  after  standing 
tor  three  hours  (absence  of  alkaloids)."  U.  S. 

Colorless  flat  rhombic  prisms,  feebly  bitter, 
fusible  and  volatile  when  gently  heated. 
Scarcely  soluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  in  boil- 
ing water;  soluble  in  4  parts  of  chloroform,  in 
40  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  Sunlight  renders  it 
yellow.  Added  to  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  it  vields  a  violet-red 
color.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  diluted  mineral 
acids  Heated  to  redness,  with  free  access  of 
an-,  it  burns  without  leaving  any  residue  (ab- 
sence of  mineral  impurity)."  Br.    For  a  test 


for  santonin,  see  Ph.  Era,  1898,  210.  The  air 
has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  it  becomes  yellow 
on  exposure  to  sunlight.  According  to  Ses- 
tini,  the  santonin  is  changed,  through  the 
influence  of  light,  into  formic  acid,  and  an 
uncrystallizable  substance,  much  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  than  santonin  itself,  which  he 
calls  photosantonic  acid,  C15H22O5,  and  a  red 
resinous  substance.  If  the  santonin  be  in  alco- 
holic solution,  after  several  months  of  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  it  is  changed  into  the  ethyl 
ether  of  photosantonic  acid.  In  its  relations  to 
polarized  light  it  is  very  strongly  laevogyrate 
and  retains  this  property  with  acids,  though 
losing  it  entirely  when  combined  with  salifiable 
bases.    (Buignet,  J.  P.  C,  Janv.  1862,  p.  26.; 

When  warmed  with  alkalies,  santonin  is 
changed  into  monobasic  santoninic  acid,  C15 
H20O4,  while  concentrated  baryta  water  changes 
it  on  prolonged  boiling  into  the  isomeric  san- 
tonic  acid.  Schmidt  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  394) 
disproved  the  previously  accepted  statement 
that  santonin  was  a  glucoside;  but  Hesse  (Ber 
d.  Chem.  Ges.,  vi.  1280)  found  santonin  to  be 
the  anhydride  of  santoninic  acid,  and  prepared 
this  acid  by  adding  an  excess  of  diluted  hydro 
chloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  so-1 
dium  salt,  and  adding  ether,  from  which  the 
acid  may  be  recovered  by  evaporation.  When 
santonic  acid  is  heated  to  120°  C.  (248°  P.) J 
it  is  resolved  into  santonin  and  water.  It  has  a! 
strongly  acid  reaction,  and  decomposes  sodimx 
and  calcium  carbonate.1    For  a  history  witi 


1  Sodium  santoninate  (8odii  Santoninas)  was  offi 
cial  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Germanica  of  1872,  anc1 
was  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880.    It  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  santonin  to  a  hot  solution  of  so1 
dium  hydroxide  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved  ;  if  the  liquic 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  crystals  of  sodiun 
santoninate  are  obtained.    It  was  officially  describe^ 
as  in  "  colorless,  transparent,  tabular,  rhombic  crys 
tals,    slowly   colored   yellow   by   exposure  to  light 
slightly  efflorescent  in  dry  air,  odorless,  having  i 
mildly    saline    and    somewhat    bitter   taste,    and  ! 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.     Soluble  in  3  parts  0 
water,  and  in  12  parts  of  alcohol  at  15°  C.  (oJ 
F. ) ,  in  0.5  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  3.4  parti' 
of  boiling  alcohol.    When  heated  to  100°  C.  (212, 
F.),  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  the  salt  lose! 
18  per  cent,  of   its  weight    (water  of  erystalliza 
tion).    At  a  higher  heat  it  chars  and  finally  leave: 
an  alkaline  residue,  which  imparts  an  intense  yellov 
color  to  a  non-luminous  flame.    The  aqueous  som 
tion,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  deposit: 
a  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  cmoro 
form,  and  which  yields,  with  alcoholic  solution  0 
potassa,  a  scarlet-red  liquid  gradually  becoming  color 
less.    A   five-per-cent.   aqueous  solution  of  the  sal 
should  not  be  precipitated  nor  be  rendered  turoii 
by  sodium  carbonate  test-solution  (absence  of  aii-a 
line   earths),    nor   by   picric   or   tannic  acids  (aD 
sence  of  alkaloids)."  U.  S.  1880.    This  salt  was  vei 
properly  dropped  at  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  revision  be 
cause  it  is  more  easily  absorbed  than  santonin  1 
crystals,  and  therefore  much  more  dangerous  to  <  zw 
patient    and    much    less    destructive    to  wtesima 
worms.    It  must   be  remembered   that  serious  pot 
soning  from  santonin  has  frequently  occurred,  noi 
withstanding  its  difficulty  of  absorption. 

Santonin    and    Sodium    Albuminate. — lavesi  pre 
pares  this  as  follows:  1  part  of  santonin,  4  P-  ; 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  2  parts  of  dried  S"'UUU 
albumin  are  warmed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  1 1 
water  at  60°  to  70°  F.  until  all  are  dissolved ,  am. 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  ne* 
The    santonin   and   sodium   albuminate  "J™?,  " 
liant  white   scales,  soluble  in  water.  ,  The :  rn k 
acids   precipitate   santonin   and  albumin,  wiiu 
engagement    of    carbon    dioxide.    The  reasoM 
which  Paves!  gives  the  preference  to  this  coiuu 
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eview  of  the  chemical  constituents  and  de- 
)mposition  products  of  santonin  see  Y.  B.  P., 
501,  487.    Santonin  is  now  considered  to  be 
inner  anhydride  or  lactone  of  santonic  acid. 
Cannizzaro  and  Carnelutti   (Ber.  d.  Chem. 

xvi.  2685)  have  shown  that  santonic  acid 
eaks  up  on  high  heating  into  propionic  acid, 
3H6O2,  and  dihydrodimethylnaphthol,  C10H7 
CH3)2.0H,  and  distilled  over  zinc  dust  it 
ives  a  mixture  of  dimethylnaphthol,  Ciolis 
CH3)2.0H,  dirnethylnaphthalene,  CioH6(G 
2,  and  propylene.2  Santonone,  (C15H17 
2,  a  decomposition  product  of  santonin,  is 
le  by  gradually  adding  zinc  dust  to  a  hot 
>lution  of  santonin  in  acetic  acid,  preferably 
the  presence  of  a  little  platinum  tetrachlo- 
de.  It  forms  silky  white  needles,  is  very 
luble  in  benzene,  less  so  in  hot  alcohol,  ether, 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Uses. — Santonin  has  been  used  by  oculists 
a  stimulant  to  the  optic  nerve  in  tobacco 
naurosis  and  other  forms  of  amaurosis;  it 
strongly  commended  in  amenorrhoca  by 
ergy,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vermicide  agaiust 
e  lumbricoid  worm.  In  overdose  it  produces 
poisoning  whose  symptoms  are  giddiness, 
ental  apathy  or  stupor,  great  paleness  and 
ldness  of  the  surface,  vomiting,  profuse 
seating,  trembling,  mydriasis,  and  finally  loss 
'  consciousness,  with  convulsions,  often  violent 
id  accompanied  by  opisthotonos  and  empros- 
otonos  and  failure  of  respiration.  Xanthopsia 
an  early  and  characteristic  symptom.  All 
jects  appear  discolored,  generally  yellow, 
it  frequently  green,  and  sometimes  blue, 
t  the  same  time  the  urine  is  tinged  of  a  yellow 
a  green  color,  and  so  rapidly  does  the  san- 


m  over  the  use  of  santonin   alone  are   the  fol- 
ding.   The  after-effects  of  santonin,  among  others, 
at  of  yellowness  of  vision,  are  entirely  obviated  ; 
e  preparation  is  not  decomposed  in  the  stomach, 
cause  the  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  combination 
tains  the   santonin    in    solution,    the  coagulation 
the  albumin  is  prevented,  gently  purgative  sodium 
Its  are  introduced  into  the  body,  and  finally,  by 
e  disengagement   of  a   small   quantity   of  carbon 
oxide,  an  active  digestion  is  produced.     It  is  not 
all  probable  that  these  assertions  are  correct,  but 
w  extended  research  is  justifiable. 
The  physiological    and    medicinal    properties  of 
nous  derivatives  of  santonin   have   been  studied 
F.  Coppola   and   by  Cannizzaro.     Of   the  more 
portant  of  these  derivatives,   phototsantonic  acid 
d  photosantonin  are  said  to  be  narcotics ;  while 
>pliotosantonin  and  isophotosantonic  acid  are  not 
pnotics,  but  convulsants.    It  is  asserted  that  san- 
nuioxime  is  fully  as  efficacious  as  santonin  as  a 
rmicide,  but  is  much  less  poisonous  to  the  higher 
imals  than   santonin,    being   absorbed    and  elim- 
ated  very  slowly  as  santonin.    It  is  insoluble  in 
iter,  easily  soluble  in  oils  and   fats,  but  not  in 
same  acids,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
ice.    P.  Gucci  prepares  santoninoxime  as  follows. 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  santonin,  four  parts 
nydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  fifty  parts  of  alco- 
1,  and  three  to  four  parts  of  calcium  carbonate 
r  six  to  seven  hours  on  a  water-bath,  and  add  an 
c,eF.  0fo  boiling  water  to  the  clear  solution.  The 
'3  if.  80  per  cent,  of  the  santonin  employed.  It 
staiiizes  from  alcohol  in  white,   lustrous  needles 
ni  ?e  *  at  21fi°  to  2190  c-  and  dissolves  readily 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  sparingly  in  boiling 
h      In  hot  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides  and 
roonates  it  dissolves,  being  precipitated  unchanged 
nTlri  *  ition  of  an  acid-     °n  being  warmed  with 
ry  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  santonin  is  quan- 
auvely  reproduced.    It  is  lasvo-rotatory.    It  can  be 
r,i    '?^two  or  three  times  larger  doses  than  san- 
nm-  (Quzz.  Chim.  Ital.,  xix.  367  to  382.) 


tonin  pass,  that  the  change  of  color  in  the  urine 
has  been  observed  at  the  end  of  16  minutes.1 
(J.  P.  C,  Aout,  1863,  p.  161.)  These  effects 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  the  stain- 
ing of  the  aqueous  humor  but  are  more  prob- 
ably to  be  attributed  to  a  direct  action  on  the 
retina.  In  regard  to  the  minimum  fatal  dose, 
two  grains  are  said  to  have  killed  a  feeble  child 
five  years  old,  and  one  six  or  seven  years  old 
is  said  to  have  suffered  death  from  six  grains 
after  development  of  hasmaturia  (B.  G.  T.,  lxxiv. 
362) ;  four  grains  produced  very  serious  symp- 
toms in  a  child  four  years  old.  (P.  J.,  ix. 
696.)  The  xanthopsia  and  discolored  urine 
make  the  diagnosis  of  santonin  poisoning  easy. 
According  to  Crouzel  the  addition  of  alkalies 
to  the  urine  will  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
santonin,  before  the  coloration  is  pronounced, 
by  the  development  of  a  characteristic  carmine- 
red  tint. 

The  santoninates  are  inferior  to  santonin, 
being  more  soluble,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  principle  is  preferable  in  its  natural  crys- 
talline form  to  the  powder.  Santonin  is  best 
administered  in  the  form  of  lozenges  made 
with  sugar  and  tragacanth  (for  formula,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  vi.  124),  which,  if  the  unbroken 
crystals  'are  used,  can  be  rendered  very 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  so  that  children  will  eat 
them  as  candy.  The  dose  of  santonin  for  a 
child  two  years  old  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  grain' (0.016  to  0.032  Gm.). 

Dose,  two  to  four  grains  (0.13  to  0.26  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— -Troehisci.Santonini,  V.  8.  (Br.). 

SAPO.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SOAP  [White  Casvile  Soap] 

(sa'po) 

"  Soap  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide  and 
olive  oil."  U.  S.  "  Soap  made  with  sodium 
hydroxide  and  olive  oil;  containing  about  30 
per  cent,  of  water."  Br. 

Sapo  Durus,  Br.:  Hard  Soap,  Castile  Soap  ;  Savon 
medicinal,  Fr.  Cod.:  Savon  amygdahn,  Savon 
blanc.  Savon  d'Espagne,  JV. ;  Sapo  medicatna  P. ,  <?• , 
Medizinische  Seife ,  Oel-Sodaseile.  ^eiie.  Sp«nnische 
Seife  G  ■  Sapone  medicinale,  S.  amigdalino,  Sapone 
duro,'/«.;  Jabon  de  aceite  de  olivas,  Jabon,  Sp. 

Soaps  embrace  all  those  compounds  which 
result  from  the  reaction  of  salifiable  bases 
with  fats  and  oils.  Fats  and  oils,  as  has  been 
explained  under  the  titles  Adeps  and  Olea,  con- 
sist generally  of  three  glyceryl  esters,  two  solid, 
differino-  in" fusibility,  called  stearin  and  pal- 
mitin,  and  one  liquid,  called  olein.^  Stearin  is 
found  most  abundantly  in  fats  winch  are  firm 
and  solid,  as  suet  and  tallow,  and  palmitm  and 
olein  in  the  oils.  When  the  fats  and  oils  un- 
dergo saponiiication  by  reaction  with  a  salifiable 

1  According  to  Walter  G.  Smith  the  yellow  color 
imnarted  to  urine  by  santonin  is  djstmgmshed  from 
n  produced  bv  other  substances  by  becoming  pur- 
n  ish  red  "n  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali. 
TP  T  Dec  1R70.  p.  528.)  Tor  researches  upon  the 
character  of  the  urinary  coloring  matter,  consnlt  the 
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base,  these  three  esters  are  decomposed  into  fatty 
acids  peculiar  to  each,  discovered  by  Chevreul, 
and  called  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids, 
which  unite  with  the  base  to  form  the  soap, 
and  into  a  sweet  basic  principle  called  glyc- 
erin (glycerol),  which  is  set  free.  Hence  it 
follows  that  stearin  is  a  stearate  of  glyceryl, 
C3H5,  the  radical  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glyc- 
erol, C3H5(0H)3,  palmitin  a  palmitate,  and 
olein  an  oleate,  and  that  the  fats  and  oils  are 
mixtures  of  these  three  fatty  salts.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  obvious  that  soaps  are  mixed  stearates, 
palmitates,  and  oleates  of  certain  bases. 

Stearic  acid,  C18H36O2,  is  a  firm  white  solid, 
like  wax,  fusible  at  69.2°  C.  (157°  F.),  greasy 
to  the  touch,  pulverizable,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
very  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
In  the  impure  state  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  wax  in  making  wax  candles.  Palmitic 
acid,  Ci6H3202;  forms  a  white  scaly  mass,  and 
melts  at  62°  C.  (143.6°  F.).  Oleic  acid,  Cis 
H34O2,  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  lighter  than  water, 
crystallizable  in  needles,  a  little  below  0°  C. 
(32°  F.),  and  having  a  slight  odor  and  a 
pungent  taste.  (See  Acidum  Oleicum.)  Glyc- 
erin is  described  under  a  separate  head.  (See 
Glycerinum.) 

Soaps  are  divided  into  the  soluble  and  the 
insoluble.  The  soluble  soaps  are  combinations 
of  the  fatty  acids  with  sodium,  potassium  or 
ammonium  hydroxides;  the  insoluble  consist  of 
the  same  acids  united  with  earths  and  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  the  soluble  soaps  only  that  are 
detergent,  and  to  which  the  name  soap  is 
usually  applied.  Several  of  the  insoluble 
soaps  are  employed  in  pharmacy,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  lead  monoxide  soap,  or  lead  plaster, 
and  the  lime  soap,  or  lime  liniment.  (See  Em- 
plastrum  Plumbi  and  Linimentum  Calcis.) 
The  two  official  soaps  are  of  the  soluble  kind. 
One  is  a  soda  soap,  made  with  olive  oil  ( Castile 
soap),  the  other  a  potassium  soap  (soft  soap). 
(See  Sapo  Mollis.)  The  soap  of  ammonia  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  (See  Linimentum  Am- 
monia. ) 

The  consistence  of  the  fixed  alkaline  soaps 
depends  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  oil  or  fat, 
and  partly  on  the  alkali  present.  Soaps  are 
harder  the  more  stearate  and  palmitate  they 
contain,  and  softer  when  the  oleate  predom- 
inates, and,  as  respects  the  alkali  present, 
they  are  harder  when  formed  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide, and  softer  when  containing  potassium 
hydroxide.  Hence  it  is  that  of  pure  soaps, 
considered  as  salts,  sodium  stearate  is  the 
hardest  and  least  soluble,  and  potassium  oleate 
the  softest  and  most  soluble. 

Preparation.— The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  process  for  making  soap.  The  oil  or  fat 
is  boded  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  be- 
ginning with  a  weak  solution,  and  as  saponifi- 
cation proceeds  using  a  stronger  lye  until  the 
whole  forms  a  thick  mass,  which  can  be  drawn 
put  into  long  clear  threads.  After  the  soap 
is  completely  formed,  the  next  step  is  to  sepa- 


rate it  from  the  excess  of  alkali,  the  glycerin 
and  the  redundant  water.    This  is  effected  bx 
adding  common  salt,  or  a  very  strong  alkalini 
lye,  in  either  of  which  the  soap  is  insoluble 
The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  boiling  dowi 
the  solution  until  the  excess  of  the  alkali  form: 
a  strong  alkaline  solution,  which  acts  the  sami 
part  in  separating  the  soap  as  the  addition  0: 
a  similar  solution.    As  soon  as  the  soap  i 
completely  separated,  it  rises  to  the  surface 
and,  when  it  has  ceased  to  froth  in  boiling 
it  is  ladled  out  into  wooden  frames  to  congea' 
after  which  it  is  cut  into  bars  by  means  of 
wire.    The  soap,  as  first  separated,  is  calle 
grain  soap.    It  may  be  purified  by  dissolvin 
it  in  an  alkaline  lye  and  separating  it  by  coir 
mon  salt.    During  this  process  the  impuritie 
subside,  and  the  soap  combines  with  mon 
water,  and  hence  it  becomes  weaker,  althoug 
purer  and  whiter.    If  the  grain  soap  be  nc 
purified,  it  will  form  marbled  soap, — the  colore 
streaks  arising  principally  from  an  insoluh 
soap  of  oxidized  iron.    Sometimes  the  marble 
appearance  is  produced  by  adding  to  the  soa] 
as  soon  as  it  is  completely  separated,  a  fret' 
portion  of  lye,  and  immediately  afterwarc 
a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.    The  greenisl 
black  ferrous  hydroxide  •  is  precipitated,  an 
gives  rise  to  dark-colored  streaks,  which,  by  e:;i 
posure  to  the  air,  become  red  in  consequence  c 
the  conversion  of  the  black  hydroxide  into  tl 
ferric  hydroxide. 

When  commercial  toilet  soap  is  required,  tl 
grained  soap,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  calle 
boiled  soap,  is  often  remelted,  perfumed,  ar,i 
worked  over  by  the  process  of  milling,  plottin 
and  moulding,  whereby  the  soap  is  brougl  \ 
into  the  desired  shape  for  popular  use.  Tl>i 
cold  process  is  also  used,  and  is  preferred  t 
many  because  of  its  simplicity  and  econom 
The  following  (from  Sadtler's  Industrial  0 
ganic  Chemistry,  1906,  64)  gives  the  outlin 
of  the  process.    The  so-called  "cold  process 
requires  the  use  of  exact  weights  of  well-r 
fined  fats  and  of  caustic  soda  of  a  given  speci: 
gravity  (from  32°  to  36°  B.),  the  quantity 
being  such  that  only  just  enough  soda  is  prese: 
to  completely  saponify  the  fat.    The  materif 
are  allowed  to  stand  together  for  a  she 
time  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  copp 
provided  with  steam  agitating  paddles,  ai 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  120°  F.  T 
reaction  proceeds  rapidly,  and  after  some  _fr 
teen  minutes  the  materials  have  so  far  unit 
that  they  will  not  separate  on  standing,  1 
though   the   complete   saponification  of  tj 
charge  may  require  days.    They  are  then  11 
out  into  the  cooling  frames.    It  is  obvious  th! 
soaps  made  in  this  way  retain  all  the  glyceri 
originally  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  d: 
seminated  through  the  particles  of  soap,  ah 
belong  to  the  class  of  "filled  "  or  "padded 
soaps.    When  cocoanut  oil  alone  is  used,  tl 
temperature  of  working  in  this  cold  proce 
need  not  be  higher  than  75°  F.  in  summer  at, 
90°  F.  in  winter;  if  one-half  tallow,  from  W 
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108°  F.,  and  if  two-thirds  tallow,  from  113° 
120°  F.  is  necessary.    A  well-refined  tallow 

m  be  saponified  in  this  way,  too,  and  rosin 

my  be  added.1 


I  The  following  very  practical  process  Is  by  W.  J. 
enzles  (C.  D.,  Aug.  1880)  : 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  in  small  Quantities 
ithout  Boiling. — Take  exactly  10  lbs.  of  double- 
fined  98  per  cent,  powdered  sodium  hydroxide 
ireenbank),  put  it  in  any  can  or  jar  with  45  lbs. 

II  gallons)  of  water,  stir  it  once  or  twice,  when 
will  dissolve  immediately  and  become  quite  hot ; 

t  it  stand  until  the  lye  thus  made  is  cold.  Weigh 
it,  and  place  in  any  convenient  vessel  for  mlxiog, 
actly  75  lbs.  of  clean  grease,  tallow,  or  oil  (not 
Ineral  oil).    If  grease  sr  tallow  be  used,  melt  It 
3wly  over  the   fire    until    it   is   liquid   and  just 
irm, — say  temperature  not  over  37.7°  C.  (100°  F. ). 
oil  is  used,  no  heating  is  required.    Pour  the 
slowly  Into  the  melted  grease  or  oil  in  a  small 
ream  continuously,  at  the  same  time  stirring  with 
flat  wooden  stirrer  about  three  inches  broad  ;  con- 
iue  gently  stirring  until  the  lye  and  grease  are 
oroughly  combined  and  in  appearance  like  honey. 
>  not  stir  too  long,  or  the  mixture  will  separate 
elf  again.    The    time    required    varies  somewhat 
th  the  weather  and  the  kind  of  tallow,  grease,  or 
used ;  from  15  to  20  minutes  will  be  enough, 
hen  the  mixing  is  completed,  pour  off  the  liquid 
ip  into  any  old   square   box   for   a   mould  suffi- 
mtly  large  to  hold  it,  previously  dampening  the 
les  with  water  so  as  to  prevent  the  soap  sticking, 
rap  up  the  box  well  with  old  blankets,  or,  better 
11,  put  it  in  a  warm  place  until  the  next  day, 
len  the  box  will  contain  a  block  of  130  lbs.  of 
ip,  which  can  afterwards  be  cut  up  with  a  wire, 
member  the  chief  points  in  the  above  directions, 
lich  must   be   exactly    followed.    The    lye  must 
allowed   to   cool.    If   melted    tallow   or  grease 
used,  it  must  not  be   more   than   warm.  The 
ict  weights  of  double-refined  98  per  cent,  pow- 
red  sodium  hydroxide  and  tallow  or  oil  must  be 
ten ;  also  the  lye  must  be  stirred  into  the  grease, 
!  the  grease  or  oil   added   to  the   lye.    If  the 
ase  or  tallow  used  be  not  clean,  or  contain  salt, 
must  be  "  rendered,"  or  purified,  previous  to  use, 
it  is  to  say,  boiled  with  water,  and  allowed  to 
:ome  hard   again   to   throw   out   the  impurities, 
y  salt  present   will   spoil   the   whole  operation 
•lrely,  but  discolored  or  rancid  grease  or  tallow 
just  as  good  as  fresh  for  soap  making  purposes, 
f  the  soap  turn  out  streaky  and  uneven,  It  has 
been  thoroughly  mixed.    If  very  sharp  to  the 
te,  too  much  sodium  hydroxide  has  been  taken, 
soft,  mild,  and  greasy,  too  little  soda  has  been 
d.    In  either  case  it  must  now  be  thrown  Into 
)an  and  brought  to  a  boil  with  a  little  more  water, 
the  first  case  boiling  is  all  that  is  necessary ; 
the  other  instances  a  very  little  oil  or  a  very 
tie  more  of  the  double  refined  powdered  sodium 
Sroxide  must  be  added  to  the  water.    These  things 
I  never  happen,  however,  if  the  directions  be  ex- 
ly  followed,  and  after  the  soap  has  been  made 
eral  times  with  the  experience  thus  gained  the 
>cess  Is  extremely  easy,   and  the  result  will  be 
fays  a  good  soap.    Beef  tallow  makes  the  hardest 
P,  mutton   fat  a   rather   softer  soap ;   of  oils, 
ton-seed  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  but  the  soap 
much    softer,    lathering    very    freely  indeed. 
Binary  household  fat  or  drippings  will  make  a 
e  soap,  and  in  many  places  can  be  obtained  at 
fery  trifling  cost  and  in  exchange  for  goods  sold. 
:h  grease,  however,  must  be  carefully  examined 
1  salt,  which  it  often  contains.    It  will  be  evident 
lt  any  smaller  quantity  of  soap  can  be  made  at  a 
ie,  according  to  the  above  directions,  by  taking 
!  ingredients  in  exact  proportion.    It  Is  not  ad- 
ame  to  make  more   than   double   the  quantity 
scribed,  as  it  is  difficult  to  work  more  by  hand. 

making  successive  batches,  however,  a  single 
son  can  make  two  tons  of  soap  in  a  day  simply 
n  apparatus  (pans,  etc.)  obtainable  In  any  house- 

ly  adding  a  few  drops  of  essential  oil  just  when 
mixing  Is  completed,  a  toilet  soap  Is  produced, 
of  mirbane  (artificial  almond  oil)  is  the  cheape3t, 
miJj?  Rerrume  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  as  real 
aond  oil,  citronella,  or  oil  of  cloves.  If  made  with 
an  grease  or  tallow  or  light-colored  oil,  the  soap 
'duced  is  quite  white. 

l?0ISeHmes  a  litt]e  coloring  matter  will  make  soap 
Better,   although    of   no   better   quality.  Half 
»n,ce .     Potassium  dlchromate  dissolved  in  the 
w»i  give  a  green  color ;  1  lb.  of  palm  oil  melted 


The  official  soap  (Sapo,  U.  S.;  Sapo  Durus, 
Br.)  is  an  olive  oil  soda  soap,  made  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  that  just  explained. 

Common  soap  is  also  a  soda  soap;  but  in- 
stead of  olive  oil  it  contains  solid  animal  fats. 
This  soap  corresponds  with  the  white  soap 
of  northern  European  countries  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  formed  usually  from 
barilla  and  tallow.  In  Scotland  it  is  manu- 
factured from  kelp  and  tallow.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860  as 
the  only  proper  soap  for  making  opodeldoc; 
but,  as  this  preparation  was  discarded,  this 
variety  of  soap  was  dismissed  along  with  it. 

Besides  the  official  soaps  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  there  are  many  other 
varieties,  more  or  less  used  for  medicinal  or 
economical  purposes.  The  official  soap  of  the 
French  Codex  (1837),  called  amygdaline  soap 
{almond  oil  soap),  is  formed  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  almond  oil,  and  is  directed  to  be 
kept  for  two  months  exposed  to  the  air  before 
being  used.  Starkey's  soap,  also  official  in 
the  Codex,  is  prepared  by  uniting,  by  tritura- 
tion, equal  parts  of  potassium  carbonate,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  Venice  turpentine.  Beef's 
marrow  soap  is  a  fine  animal  oil  soap,  also 
included  in  the  French  standard  of  pharmacy. 
Windsor  soap  is  a  scented  soda  soap,  made  of 
one  part  of  olive  oil  and  nine  parts  of  tallow. 
Eau  de  luce  (aqua  lucice)  is  a  kind  of  liquid 
soap,  formed  by  mixing  a  tincture  of  oil  of 
amber  and  balsam  of  Gilead  with  ammonia 
water.  Transparent  soap  is  prepared  by 
saponifying  kidney  fat  with  soda  free  from 
foreign  salts,  drying  the  resulting  soap,  dis- 
solving it  in  alcohol,  filtering  and  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  running  it  into  moulds  when 
sufficiently  concentrated.  The  soap  is  yellow 
or  yellowish  brown,  and  preserves  its  trans- 
parency after  desiccation.  Harding  (Proc. 
Minn.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1896,  116)  states  that 
sugar  is  used  in  soap  to  give  it  transparency 
and  sodium  carbonate  to  give  fimmess.  The 
German  transparent  soap  always  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  cocoanut-oil  soap.  Palm  soap 
is  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide  and  palm 
oil,  to  which  tallow  is  added  to  increase  its 

with  the  tallow  or  oil,  a  yellow  color;  or  a  good 
brown  can  be  secured  by  burning  *  lb.  of  sugar  in 
a  saucepan  until  black,  then  dissolving  it  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  adding  it  to  the  melted  tallow 

httA%ery%cheap  and  good  jelly  soft  soap  can  be 
made  wfth  soap.  Take  5  lbs  of  the  bard  soap 
crush  It  down  or  cut  it  up  into  as  small  pieces  as 
possible;  put  this  into  a  pan  or  bo  ler  with  10 
gallons  of  water  if  a  strong  hard  tallow  soap.  If 
In  oil  soap,  only  half  the  quan tlty  of  water  5 
(rnlions)  •  1ust  br  ng  it  to  a  boil,  and  stir  wen, 
fo  thoroughly  dissolve  all  the  pieces  of  hard  soap; 
iu  .         barrel  that 

Ps0tigbT  andleie^eInit%oDcyoof?orttwo  or  three  days. 
This  will  give  about  80  lbs.  of  jelly  soft  soap  at  an 
exceedTngll  small  cost.  Of  course,  if  made  from 
colored  and  scented  hard  soap  it  will  be  a  colored 
And  scented  jelly  soap.  This  is  a  good  way  of 
working  up  the  scraps  and  bits  of  soap  after  cutting 
nn  I#  IB  a  very  different  article,  however,  from  a 
?£l  nntash  soft  soap,  which  should  invariably  be 
used  Pfor  washing  woollens.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce this  real  potash  soft  soap  In  the  cold  by  r. 
process  somewhat  similar  to  the  above. 
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firmness.  If  it  be  wanted  white,  the  palm  oil 
may  be  bleached  by  heat,  potassium  dichro- 
mate  with  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  or  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  This  soap  has  a  yellowish 
color,  and  the  agreeable  odor  of  violets  de- 
rived from  the  oil.  Soap  balls  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  soap  in  a  little  water  and  then 
forming  it  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the 
proper  consistence.  Common  yellow  soap 
(rosin  soap)  derives  its  peculiarities  from  an 
admixture  of  rosin  and  a  little  palm  oil  with 
the  tallow  employed,  the  oil  being  added  to 
improve  its  color.  Sodium  silicate  has  to  some 
extent  been  substituted  for  rosin,  as  more 
economical.  (A.  J.  P.,  1863,  p.  466.)  Large 
quantities  of  lard  oil  (nearly  pure  olein)  are 
manufactured  into  soap.1 

All  the  varieties  of  soap,  except  a  few  of 
the  fancy  sort  and  the  olive  oil  soaps,  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  latter 
are  mainly  imported  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

Properties. — Soap,  whatever  may  be  its 
variety,  has  the  same  general  properties.  Its 
aspect  and  consistence  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  its  taste  slightly 
alkaline.  It  is  usually  somewhat  heavier  than 
water,  and  therefore  sinks  in  that  liquid.  Ex- 
posed to  heat  it  quickly  fuses,  swells  up,  and 
is  decomposed.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
more  readily  in  hot  than  in  cold.  Potassa 
soaps  and  those  containing  oleic  acid  are  far 
more  soluble  than  the  soda  soaps,  especially 
those  in  which  the  stearates  and  palmitates 
predominate.  Acids  added  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  soap  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  set 
free  the  oily  acids,  which,  being  diffused 
through  the  water,  give  it  a  milky  appearance. 
Its  decomposition  is  also  produced  by  metallic 
salts,  which  invariably  give  rise  to  insoluble 
soaps.  Soap  is  soluble  in  cold  and  abundantly 
in  boiling  alcohol.  This  solution  constitutes 
the  tincture  of  soap,  and  forms  a  very  con- 
venient test  for  discovering  lime  in  natural 
waters.  As  the  tincture  sometimes  gelatinizes, 
it  is  proposed  by  Bjorklund  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  by  employing  soap  in  the  undried 
state,  that  is,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  (J.  P.  C.,  4e  ser.,  ii.  179,  1865.) 
The  efficacy  of  soap  as  a  detergent  depends 
upon  its  hydrolytic  decomposition  when  in  solu- 
tion, whereby  alkali  is  liberated  which  saponi- 
fies and  emulsifies  grease  and  fatty  substances 
rendering  them  readily  removable  in  the  wash- 
ing processes.  The  chief  adulterations  in  soap 
are  lime,  silica,  gypsum,  heavy  spar,  steatite, 
pipe-clay,  and  sodium  sulphate.  When  adulter- 
ated with  these  substances,  it  will  not  be  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.   According  to  Riegel,  glue  is 

'Upon  the  supposition  that  the  detergent  dtod- 
ertles  0f  soap  depend  exclusively  on  the  alkali  ?t 
rantUv'of'l^tn0011^0111.611*^  Proportionate  to  the 
relative  vL,o at  'nSredle"t;  a  mode  of  estimating  the 
rill  lahle„  of  soaPs  nas  been  suggested  bv  R 
clnset1tuentaSet^n  the  mole™lar  weight  of  the  fatty 
Sl'T^l6  soaps  being  the  strongest  of 
OfeeVj  pC'isfiiS pth3e55,0)We8t  combining  number. 


an  occasional  adulteration  in  Spanish  soap,  disjq 
coverable  also  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol.  Th< 
same  impurity  is  sometimes  found  in  othe: 
soaps.  Soap  is  officially  described  as  " 
white  or  whitish  solid,  hard,  yet  easily  cut  wheil 
fresh,  having  a  faint,  peculiar  odor  free  fror, 
rancidity,  a  disagreeable,  alkaline  taste,  an 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Soluble  in  water  and  i 
alcohol,  more  readily  with  the  aid  of  hea' 
On  placing  0.5  Gm.  of  Soap,  together  wit 
about  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  in  a  tared  beaker  cor 
taining  1  Gm.  of  dry,  clean  sand,  evaporatin 
the  resulting  solution  of  the  Soap  to  drynes 
and  drying  the  residue  at  110°  C.  (230°  F, 
to  a  constant  weight,  the  loss  should  not  excee 
36  percent,  (absence  of  an  undue  amount  c 
water).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  Soap  (1  i 
25)  should  not  gelatinize  on  cooling  (absem 
of  animal  fats).  An  aqueous  solution  of  Sog 
1  in  20)  should  remain  unchanged  in  col< 
upon  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  T.S 
and  upon  acidulating  another  portion  of  tli 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filterin 
the  filtrate  should  remain  unchanged  in  col 
when  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphi 
T.S.  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
stand  well  stoppered  in  a  warm  place  for  hai 
an  hour  (absence  of  metallic  impurities).  ( 
dissolving  20  Gm.  of  Soap  in  alcohol,  wi, 
the  aid  of  heat,  transferring  the  undissory 
residue,  if  any,  to  a  tared  filter,  and  washii 
it  thoroughly  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  shoul 
after  drying,  weigh  not  more  than  0.8  G 
(limit  of  sodium  carbonate,  etc.);  of  this  re 
due  not  more  than  0.2  Gm.  should  be  insolul 
in  water  (limit  of  silica  and  other  accident 
impurities).  If  a  solution  of  5  Gm.  of  So; 
in  50  Cc.  of  hot  water  be  mixed  with  3  ( 
of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.,  the  subs 
quent  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  phen, 
phthalein  T.S.  should  produce  no  pink  or  r 
tint  (limit  of  alkalinity):'  U.  S.  "  Gravis 
white,  dry,  inodorous;  becomes  horny  a 
pulverizable  when  kept  in  dry  warm  aj 
Easily  moulded  when  heated.  Soluble  in  ah 
hoi  (90  per  cent.),  especially  on  warmir' 
Soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  J 
parts  of  hot  water.  It  should  not  contain  mc 
alkaline  hydroxide  or  carbonate  than  is  allow, 
under  '  Sapo  Animalis.'  It  does  not  impj 
a  greasy  stain  to  white  unglazed  paper  (s 
sence  of  free  oil).  Incinerated  it  yields 
ash  which  does  not  deliquesce  (absence  I 
potassium  soap).  It  should  lose  about 
per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at  230 
(110°  C.)."  Br. 

Olive  oil  soda  soap  (Sapo),  otherwise  call 
Castile  or  Spanish  soap,  is  a  hard  soap,  a| 
is  presented  under  two  principal  vanetn 
the  white  and  the  marbled.  White  Cast 
soap,  when  good,  is  of  a  pale  grayish-whi 
color,  incapable  of  giving  an  oily  stain  i 
paper,  devoid  of  rancid  odor  or  strong  alkali 
qualities,  and  entirely  soluble  both  m  wat 
and  in  alcohol.  It  should  not  feel  greasy,  n 
grow  moist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  becor 


tftT  I. 


Sapo. 
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y  by  exposure  to  the  air,  without  exhibiting 
ly  saline  efflorescence.  This  variety  of  soap 
ntains  about  21  per  cent,  of  water.  Sonie- 
mes  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water, 
ith  which  the  soap  is  made  to  combine  by  the 
anufaeturer,  with  the  fraudulent  intention 

increasing  its  weight.    Soap  thus  adulterated 

known  by  its  unusual  whiteness,  and  by  its 
iffering  a  great  loss  of  weight  in  a  dry  air. 
he  proportion  of  water  may  be  ascertained 
i  introducing  the  soap  into  a  saturated  solu- 
on  of  sodium  chloride,  and  boiling,  when 
e  soap,  nearly  free  from  water,  concretes 
to  a  solid  mass.  Marbled  Castile  soap  is 
irder,  more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in 
5  composition  than  the  other  variety.  It  con- 
ins  about  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Having 
ss  water  than  the  white  Castile,  it  is  a 
ronger  and  more  economical  soap,  but  at  the 
me  time  is  less  pure.  The  impurity  arises 
■om  the  veins  of  marbling,  consisting  of  ferru- 
nous  matters,  as  already  explained,  and 
om  various  substances  added  as  make-weights. 
)ap  made  with  animal  fat,  with  the  probable 
ldition  of  sodium  silicate,  has  been  sold  for 
astile  soap.  The  Italian  brands  of  Castile 
ap  which  have  been  so  largely  used  in  past 
ars  are  rapidly  depreciating  in  quality;  they 
e  now  chiefly  made  from  cotton  seed  oil  and 
her  substitutes  for  olive  oil. 
Animal  oil  soda  soap   (Sapo  Vulgaris)  is 

hard  soap,  of  a  white  color,  inclining  to 
'How.  It  is  made  from  tallow  and  sodium 
/droxide.  This  soap  possesses  the  same 
neral  properties  as  the  olive  oil  soda  soap. 
Composition. — It  has  been  already  explained 
at  soap  consists  of  certain  fatty  acids  united 
ith  an  alkali.  As  olive  oil  is  a  compound  of 
ein  with  palmitin  and  small  quantities  of 
e  esters  of  other  fatty  acids,  so  the  official 
soap  "  is  a  mixed  sodium  oleate  and  palrni- 
te.  The  former  official  "  ommon  soap  "  is 
rincipally  a  sodium  stearate,  and  "  soft  soap," 

defined  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  mixed 
otassium  palmitate  and   oleate.     The  table 

ow,  from  Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer,  gives 
i  excellent  view  of  the  composition  of  eom- 
ercial  soap.1 

Incompatibles. — Soap  is  decomposed  by  all 
e  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
cids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  set  freo 


the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap;  the  earths  unite 
with  the  fatty  acids,  and  separate  the  alkali, 
while  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  give  rise, 
by  double  decomposition,  to  an  insoluble  soap 
of  their  base,  and  a  saline  combination  between 
their  acid  and  the  alkali  of  the  soap.  Hard 
waters,  in  consequence  of  their  containing  salts 
of  lime,  decompose  and  curdle  soap.  They 
may  be  rendered  soft,  and  fit  for  washing, 
by  adding  sufficient  sodium  or  potassium  car- 
bonate to  precipitate  all  the  lime. 

Uses. — Soap  possesses  the  properties  of  a 
laxative,  antacid,  and  antilithic.  It  acts  like 
an  alkaline  base  and  was  formerly  used 
to  some  extent  internally,  but  has  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  more  elegant  alkaline 
compounds,  except  in  laxative  preparations, 
especially  in  combination  with  rhubarb.  In 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  particularly  when 
arising  from  hardened  fasces  in  the  rectum,  a 
strong  solution  of  soap,  especially  of  soft 
soap,  forms  a  useful  enema.  When  the  latter 
is  used,  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  warm  water.  In  pharmacy,  soap  is 
frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  proper  consistence  to  pills ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  associate  it  with  a  substance  which 
may  be  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  also  an  in- 
gredient in  some  liniments  and  plasters.  In 
toxicology  it  is  vised  as  a  chemical  antidote  for 
the  mineral  acids,  and  should  always  be  re- 
sorted to  in  poisoning  by  these  agents,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  its  use  continued  until 
magnesia,  chalk,  or  sodium  or  potassium  bicar- 
bonate can  be  obtained.  The  mode  of  admin- 
istration in  these  cases,  is  to  give  a  teacupful 
of  a  strong  solution  of  soap  every  three  or 
four  minutes,  until  the  patient  has  taken  as 
much  as  he  can  swallow. 

Dose,  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm  .  (0.32  to 
2.0  6m.),  given  in  pill. 

Off.  Prep.— Emplastrum  Plumbi,  U.  8.;  Era- 
plastrimi  Resina;,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Saponis,  V.  S., 
Br.;  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum,  V.  8.; 
Hydrargyri  Oleas,  Br.;  Linimentum  Saponis,  U. 
8.;  Pilulse  Aloes,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Pilula  Aloes  et 
Asafetidte,  Br.;  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrina;,  Br.;  Pil- 
ulse Asafcetidre,  U.  8.;  Pilula  Cambogias  Composita, 
Br.;  Pilulse  Opii,  V.  8.  (Br.);  Pilula  Rhei  Com- 
posita, Br.;  Pilula  Scillse  Composita.  Br.;  Unguen- 
tum  Zinci  Oleatis,  Br. 


Hard  Soaps. 
>M  Mottled  Snap 
;w  Tallow  Soap  .  . 
arseilles  Soap  .  . 
ilm-oil  Soap,  yellow  ...*'.! 
,,  do.        bleached    .   .    .  . 
"low  Soap 


>ooanut-oil  Soap  (Marine  Soap) 
Jm-oil  Soap  . 


immon  Soft  Soap 
>n<lon  Soft  Soap  . 
;'gian  Green  Soap 


Soft  Soaps. 


Fatty  Acids. 


81.25 

61.0 

67.0 

65.2 

61.2 

42.8 

22.0 

49.6 

42.8 
45.0 
36.7 


Potash,  K20. 


1.77 


9.1 
8.5 
7.0 


Soda,  Na?0. 


8.55 

8.4 

7.8 

9.8 

9.7 

8.8 

4.5 

8.0 


Water. 


8.13 
28.8 
21.2 
19.9 
24.8 
39.1 
73.5 
35.4 

48.0 
46.5 
57.0 


Salt  and 
other 
Admixtures. 


2.3 
4.0 
1.1 
1.3 


1.1 
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PART  I 


SAPO  ANIMALIS.  Br. 

CURD  SOAP 

(sa'po  an-i-ma'lls) 

"  Soap  made  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  a 
purified  animal  fat  consisting  principally  of 
stearin;  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of 
water."  Br. 

Sapo  Sebaclnus ;  Sapo  domestlcus ;  Animal  Soap, 
Tallow  Soap,  Stearin  Soap;  Savon  animal,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Hausselfe,  Talgseife,  Stearinseife,  O. ;  Sapone  anl- 
male,  It.;  Jabon  animal,  Sp. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  has  retained 
curd  soap  in  its  list,  and  thus  describes  it: 
"  White  or  with  a  very  light  grayish  tint ;  dry ; 
nearly  inodorous;  becomes  horny  and  pulver- 
izable  when  kept  in  dry  warm  air.  Easily 
moulded  when  heated.  Soluble  in  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  especially  on  warming.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  soluble  in  hot  water. 
5  grammes  of  the  dried  and  powdered  soap, 
digested  in  boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  the  filter  washed  thor- 
oughly with  more  of  the  boiling  alcohol,  yield 
a  filtrate  which  should  not  afford  a  red  or 
pink  coloration  with  solution  of  phenol-phthal- 
ein  (limit  of  alkaline  hydroxide) ;  and  the 
filter,  when  washed  with  hot  water,  will  yield 
a  solution  which,  on  adding  solution  of  phenol- 
pththalein,  should  not  require  more  than  3 
cubic  centimetres  of  decinormal  volumetric 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to  discharge  the  re- 
sulting red  color  (limit  of  alkaline  carbonate). 
It  does  not  impart  a  greasy  stain  to  white 
unglazed  paper  (absence  of  free  oil  and  fat). 
Incinerated  it  yields  an  ash  which  does  not 
deliquesce  (absence  of  potassium  soap).  It 
should  lose  about  30  per  cent,  of  moisture  when 
dried  at  230°  F.  (110°  C.)."  Br. 

Soap  made  from  animal  oils  and  fats  is  very 
largely  used  for  all  domestic  purposes;  it  is 
preferred  pharmaceutically  for  making  solid 
opodeldoc  because  of  its  partial  insolubility 
in  the  hydro-alcoholic  solvent.    (See  p.  1088.) 

Off.  Prep.— Extractum  Colocynthidis  Composi- 
tum,  Br.;  Linimentum  Potassii  Iodidi  cum  Sapone, 
Br.;  Pilula  Scammonii  Composita,  Br. 

SAPO  MOLLIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SOFT  SOAP  [Green  Soap] 

(sa'po  m61-ljs) 

"Soap  made  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
olive  oil."  Br. 

«o™po*Vloridis',,TJ-  J-  p-  1880  =  Savon  mou,  Savon  vert, 
Savon  a  Base  de  Potasse,  Fr. ;  Sapo  Kalinus,  P.  G. ; 
Kaliseife,  Schnuerseife,  G.;  Sapone  di  potassa,  It. 

*  "  Linseed  Oil,  four  hundred  grammes  [or 
14  ounces  av.,  48  grains];  Potassium  Hy- 
droxide^ ninety-five  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
154  grains] ;  Alcohol,  forty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims] ;  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.    Heat  the  Linseed  Oil  in  a 


deep,  capacious  vessel,  on  a  water-bath  o 
steam-bath,  to  a  temperature  of  about  70 
C.   (158°  F.).    Dissolve  the  Potassium  Hy 
droxide  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi 
meters   [or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims]  c 
Water,  warm  the  solution  to  about  70°  ( 
(158°  F.),  add  it  to  the  Linseed  Oil,  and  mi 
thoroughly;  then  incorporate  the  Alcohol  an 
continue  the  heat  (without  stirring)  until 
small  portion  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  1 
soluble  in  boiling  Water  without  the  separatic 
of  oily  drops.    Then  allow  the  mixture  to  coc 
and    transfer   it   to    suitable   vessels.  Tl 
Potassium   Hydroxide   used  in  this  proce 
should  be  of  the  full  strength  directed  by  tl 
Pharmacopoeia  (85  percent.).   Potassium  H 
droxide  of  any  other  strength,  however,  m 
be  used,  if  a  proportionately  larger  or  small 
quantity  be  taken,  the  proper  amount  for  t 
above  formula  being  ascertained  by  dividii 
8075  by  the  percentage  of  absolute  Potassii 
Hydroxide   contained   therein."    U.  S.  T 
above  process  was  first  introduced  into  the 
S.  P.  1890  with  the  view  of  affording  a  sc 
soap  for  medicinal  purposes  which  shall  be 
uniform  strength.    Domestic  soft  soap  is  pi 
pared  on  the  same  general  principles  as  ha 
soap,  potassium  hydroxide  being  employed 
the  alkali,  and  a  fatty  matter,  rich  in  olein, 
the  oil.   The  French  soft  soap  is  made  with  t 
seed  oils,  such  as  rape  seed,  hemp  seed,  et 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  with  fish  oil  and  soi 
tallow,  and  our  own,  with  refuse  fat  a 
grease.  A  lye  of  wood  ashes  is  the  form 
potassium  usually  employed.   In  forming  t 
soap  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  continue  d 
solved  in  the  alkaline  solution,  instead  of  bei 
separated  from  it.    Hence  soft  soap  is  a  pot 
sium  soap  completely  dissolved  in  the  solute 
of  its  alkali,  which  is  present  in  excess, 
made  in  this  country,  it  is  usually  semi-flu 
slippery,  capable  of  being  poured  from  c 
vessel  to  another,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish-y 
low  color  and  varying  strength.  I 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as 
soft,  unctuous,  yellowish-brown  mass,  having 
characteristic  odor  and  an  alkaline  taste.  . 
aqueous  solution  shows  an  alkaline  reaction 
red  litmus  paper.    If  to  a  solution  of  5  0 
of  Soft  Soap  in  50  Cc.  of  water,  2  drops 
phenolphthalein  T.S.  be  added,  not  less  tt 
2.3  Cc.  nor  more  than  4.5  Cc.  of  tenth-norr 
oxalic  acid  V.S.  should  be  required  to  aischa: 
the  red  tint  (limit  of  free  alkali).  Soluble 
hot  water  to  a  nearly  clear  liquid;  also  in  I, 
alcohol  without  leaving  more  than  3  perce 
of   insoluble   residue."    U.   S.  "Yellowi 
white,  sometimes  yellowish-green,  almost 
odorous,  of  an  unctuous  consistence.  Keaa 
soluble  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  especially  j 
warming,  the  liquid,  on  filtration,  yielding  J 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  residue  (limit  oi  j 
tassium  carbonate,  insoluble  soaps,  etc./. 
should  not  contain  more  alkaline  hypoxia 
carbonate  than  is  allowed  under  '  Sapo  An*a~ 
It  does  not  impart  an  oily  stain  to  papei  i 
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ice  of  free  oil).  Incinerated  it  yields  an 
i  which  is  very  deliquescent,  and  which 
juld  afford  no  reaction  with  the  tests  for  cop- 
r."  Br. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  under 
5  name  of  "  green  soap,"  there  has  been  used 
Europe  a  soap  made  by  saponifying  linseed, 
pe  seed,  or  other  vegetable  oils  with  various 
'use  oils,  usually  including  fish  oils,  an  ex- 
s  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  a  little  sodium 
droxide.  The  green  color  of  this  soap  was 
Dbably  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  in 
>  impure  vegetable  oils  used.  This  green 
ip,  or  so-called  "  German  soap,"  was  f  or- 
rly  imported  into  America,  but  at  present 

5  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  soft 
ip  made  in  this  country,  from  which  it 
js  not  differ  in  the  nature  of  its  active  con- 
sents or  in  its  therapeutic  properties. 

[f  a  green  soap  be  wanted,  it  may  be  made 
the  process  given  in  the  foot-note.1  The  soft 
p  of  France,  formerly  the  savon  vert  of  the 
3nch  Codex,  has  a  greenish  color  and  usually 
consistence  of  a  soft  ointment.  It  is  made 
hemp  seed  oil,  or  sometimes  of  the  dregs 
olive  oil,  and  potassium  hydroxide.  G.  M. 
ringer  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  420)  prefers 
use  Malaga  olive  oil  in  making  green  soap 
I  M.  I.  Wilbert  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1904,  228) 
racts  the  green  coloring  matter  from  hemp 

6  by  macerating  25  parts  of  ground  hemp 
3  with  alcohol  and  obtains  100  parts  of 
incture;  by  substituting  an  equal  measure 
this  tincture  for  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used 
he  official  process,  a  green  soap  can  be  made, 
ch  will  have  the  color  which  is  regarded  by 

'•  ie  as  a  very  important  characteristic. 
Jses. — Soft  soap  is  used  in  medicine  almost 

<  lusively  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  rubrum, 
'<  lough  sometimes  used  in  other  diseases  of 
1  skin  m  which  a  very  powerfully  stimulant 
'  )lication  is  desired.  It  acts  chiefly  by  virtue 
1  the  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  which 
1  bles  it  to  destroy  fatty  matters  rapidly,  to 
!  iove  exudation,  and  to  affect  the  nutrition 
|  the  skin.  The  tincture,  the  form  in  which 
1  5  usually  employed,  may  be  well  rubbed  upon 
1  part,  either  in  full  strength  or  diluted,  and 

'German  Soft  Soap." — E.  B.  Sbuttleworth  has 
J  ushed  the  following  process  for  its  preparation. 

a  clean  pot  or  dish,  preferably  of  iron  or  copper, 
f   capable  of  containing  at  least  three  times  the 

<  itity,  put  one  part  by  weight  of  linseed  oil ;  heat 
\  'y,  and  add,  in  two  portions,  three  parts  in 
j  by  measure,  of  liquor  potassse,  U.  S.  P.  or  B.  P., 

ldlng  either  come  up  to  the  standard  requiring 
and  5.84  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydrate.  Boil 
1  tly  and  stir  frequently  until  the  mass  becomes 
j  p.  which  with  four  ounces  of  oil  and  twelve 
J  'S3  (fluid)  of  liquor  will  require  about  one  hour, 
j   with  ten  pounds  of  oil  about  five  hours.  If, 
J  ng  the  process,  the  mass  becomes  too  thick  to 
f  easily,  add  a  little  water.    Allow  the  soap  to 
me  cool,  but,  before  It  sets,  work  In  the  coloring 
ter,  which  must  be  previously  prepared  by  boiling 
'"Powdered  indigo  with  water  until  the  color  is 
.  jea  into  a  thin  paste.    Twenty  grains  of  Indigo, 
t  mi  *      one  an<J  a  half  ounces  of  water  until 
£  „  xiure  ls  reduced  to  about  one  drachm,  will 
p  i  £.   J  tne  soaP  from  four  ounces  of  oil.  The 
s  '.  ™??F  not  b«  too  hot,  nor  must  It  be  rebolled 
.  attdlng  the  coloring  matter,  or  the  green  will 
lestroyed."    (Can.  Pharm.  Journ.,  June.  1878.) 


immediately  afterwards  the  skin  must  be  well 
washed  to  remove  the  alkali,  and  then  zinc 
oxide  or  other  bland  ointment  applied. 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Saponis  Mollis,  £7.  8. 
(Br.) ;  Linimentum  Terebinthinse,  Br. 

SARSAPARILLA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SARSAPARILLA 

(sar-sa-pa-rll'la) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Smiiax  medica  Chamisso 
and  Schlechtendal,  Smiiax  ornata  Hooker, 
Smiiax  papyracea  Duhamel,  or  a  dried  root 
known  commercially  as  Honduras  Sarsaparilla, 
which  is  probably  obtained  from  Smiiax  offi- 
cinalis Kunth  (Fam.  Liliacece)."  U.  S.  "The 
dried  root  of  Smiiax  ornata,  Hook.  f.  Im- 
ported from  Costa  Rica  and  commonly  known 
as  Jamaica  sarsaparilla."  Br. 

Sarsa?  Radix,  Br.;  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla;  Salse- 
pareille,  Fr.  Cod.;  Radix  Sarsaparillse,  P.  O. ;  Sar- 
saparille,  Sarsaparilla,  O. ;  Salsapariglia,  It.;  Zar- 
zaparrilla  (Raiz  de),  Sp. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  positiveness  from 
what  species  the  several  commercial  varieties 
of  the  drug  are  respectively  derived.  The  mat- 
ter is  made  more  difficult  by  the  observation  of 
H.  H.  Rusby  that  the  sarsaparilla  which  was 
undoubtedly  grown  in  Honduras  and  which  was 
believed  by  Rusby  to  be  derived  from  S. 
ornata  or  possibly  a  distinct  species,  could  not 
be  differentiated  from  true  Jamaica  sarsapa- 
rilla. (D.  C,  Nov.  1903.)  The  root  (rhizome) 
of  Smiiax  China,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
has  been  employed  under  the  name  of  China 
Boot  for  similar  purposes  with  the  official  sar- 
saparilla. As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  in 
pieces  from  three  to  eight  inches  long  and  an 
inch  or  two  thick,  usually  somewhat  flattened, 
more  or  less  knotty,  often  branched,  of  a 
brownish  or  grayish-brown  color  externally, 
whitish  or  of  a  light  flesh-color  internally,  with- 
out odor,  and  of  a  taste  flat  at  first,  but  after- 
wards very  slightly  bitterish  and  somewhat 
acrid,  like  that  of  sarsaparilla.  The  root  of 
Smiiax  aspera  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
south  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla; but  it  has  little  reputation.  The  East 
India  sarsaparilla,  which  was  at  one  time  re- 
ferred to  this  species  of  smiiax,  is  the  product 
of  Hemidesmus  indicus.2  (See  Hemidesmus.) 
All  the  species  of  smiiax  are  climbing  or  trail- 
ing plants,  with  prickly  stems,— a  character 
expressed  in  the  name  of  the  medicine,  which 
is  derived  from  two  Spanish  words  (zarza 
parilla),  signifying  a  small  thorny  vine. 
The  official  species  of  smiiax  are  as  follows: 
S.  officinalis,  H.  B.  K.,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp. 
(1815),  271. — In  this  species  the  stem  is  twin- 

>  Under  the  name  of  Raiz  de  china  de  Mexico, 
the  Mexican  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  root  of 
S  rotundifolia  as  diaphoretic  and  depurative,  but, 
according  to  Malsch,  this  reference  is  Incorrect. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1879.) 
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ing,  angular,  smooth,  and  prickly;  the  young 
shoots  are  unarmed;  the  leaves  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  cordiform,  five-  or  seven-nerved,  coria- 
ceous, smooth,  twelve  inches  long  and  four  or 
five  broad,  with  footstalks  an  inch  long,  smooth, 
and  furnished  with  tendrils.  The  young  leaves 
are  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  and  three- 
nerved.  Large  quantities  of  the  root  are-  said 
to  be  sent  down  the  Magdalena  River  to  Mom- 
pox  and  Carthagena. 

S.  ornata,  Leniaire,  Illust.  Hortic.  xii. — This 
plant  was  recognized  by  both  Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury,  and  by  Bentley  and  Trimen  as  S. 
officinalis,  and  was  described  by  Leniaire  with 
a  query  to  it  to  express  his  doubtfulness  of  its 
specific  distinctness.  The  species  is,  however, 
now  generally  accepted.  The  plant  has  large 
7-nerved  leaves  resembling  S.  officinalis.  It  is 
especially  distinguished  by  the  young  leaves 
being  mottled  with  white.  See  Botanical  Mag- 
azine, vol.  115.  t.  7054. 

S.  papyracea,  Duham.,  Arb.,  ed.  Nov.  1,  242, 
is  said  to  have  foliage  like  S.  officinalis,  with  a 
multiangular  stem,  with  squamiform  thorns  on 
the  angles,  and  petioles  which  are  vaginate  for 
one-fourth  their  length.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  source  of  Para  sarsaparilla. 

S.  medica,  Sehlecht.  et  Cham.,  in  Linncea 
(1831),  47. — This  species  has  an  angular  stem, 
armed  with  straight  prickles  at  the  joints,  and 
a  few  hooked  ones  in  the  intervals.  The  leaves 
are  smooth,  bright  green  on  both  sides,  shortly 
acuminate,  five-nerved,  with  the  veins  promi- 
nent beneath.  They  vary  much  in  form,  the 
lower  being  cordate,  auriculate-hastate,  the 
upper  cordate-ovate.  In  the  old  leaves  the 
petiole  and  midrib  are  armed  with  straight  sub- 
ulate prickles.  The  inflorescence  is  an  umbel 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers,  with  a  smooth 
axillary  peduncle  and  pedicels  about  three  lines 
long. 

The  medicinal  species  of  smilax  grow  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  warm  latitudes  of 
South  America.  The  roots  are  very  long  and 
slender,  and  originate  in  great  numbers  from 
a  common  head  or  rhizome,  from  which  the 
stems  of  the  plant  rise.  The  whole  root  with 
the  rhizome  is  usually  dug  up,  and  as  brought 
into  market  exhibits  not  unfrequently  portions 
of  the  stems  attached,  sometimes  several  inches 
in  length.  The  commercial  sarsaparillas  are 
conveniently  divided  into  the  mealy  and  non- 
mealy  sarsaparillas.  The  first  class  comprises 
especially  the  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Brazilian  varieties;  the  second  the  Jamaica, 
Mexican,  and  Guayaquil  sarsaparillas.  A 
very  convenient  key  for  distinguishing  the 
commercial  sarsaparillas  by  certain  anatomical 
characters  has  been  devised  by  Luerssen  in  his 
Handbuch  der  Medicin-pharm.  Botanik,  ii.  404. 

Honduras  sarsaparilla  is  the  variety  most 
used  in  this  country.  Regarding  the  botanical 
origin  of  this  drug  little  or  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely known,  but  it  is  believed  by  many 
botanists  to  be  obtained  from  S.  officinalis.  It 
is  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 


comes  in  bundles  two  or  three  feet  long,  com 
posed  of  several  roots  folded  lengthwise,  an< 
secured  in  a  compact  form  by  a  few  circula 
turns.  These  are  packed  in  bales  imperfectl; 
covered  with  skins,  each  bale  containing  on 
hundred  pounds  or  more.  The  roots  are  usuall 
connected  at  one  extremity  in  large  number 
in  a  common  head,  to  which  portions  of  tt 
stems  are  also  attached.  In  some  bundles  ai 
many  small  fibres,  either  lying  loose  or  sti 
adhering  to  the  roots.  The  roots  externally  ai 
a  dirty  grayish  or  reddish-brown;  the  cortie: 
portion  beneath  the  epidermis  often  appea: 
amylaceous  when  broken. 

The  Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla  of  foreig 
writers  is  little  known  by  that  name  in  tl 
United   States.      The  island  of  Jamaica 
merely  its  channel  of  exportation  to  Europ 

Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla  is  collected 
Central  America,  especially  in  Costa  Rica,  ai 
is  the  product  of  S.  ornata,  Hook,  (see  Bota 
Mag.,  cxv.  1889,  t.  7054).  It  owes  its  nai 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  largely  exported 
Europe  through  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
found  in  commerce  it  is  in  rolls  from  twel 
to  eighteen  inches  long  by  four  or  five 
thickness,  composed  exclusively  of  long  slenc 
many-radieled  roots  very  loosely  held  togett 
by  a  few  turns.  Sometimes  it  is  pressed  ii 
large  bales.  It  is  further  to  be  distinguish 
from  Honduras  sarsaparilla  by  its  dark  col 
the  greater  abundance  of  coarse  rootlets,  1 
less  quantity  of  starch,  its  relatively  thick  c 
tex,  and  its  less  sharp  taste.  Its  epidermis 
also  redder  than  is  commonly  the  case  w 
Honduras  sarsaparilla. 

.  Cultivated  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  (Roja  . 
g'lesa)  occurs  in  thick  short  rolls  and  is 
pecially  characterized  by  its  yellow-brown 
orange  color.    According  to  W.  B.  Hems 
Hooker's  I.  P.  pi.  2589,  it  is  the  product 
S.  utilis,  Hemsley,  a  species  related  to  S.  J 
nata,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  long  pedi 
lated  simple  umbels. 

The  Mexican  or  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla, 
derived  from  S.  medica.    Although  sometii 
in  bundles,  it  commonly  comes  in  large,  rat  | 
loose    bales,    weighing    about   two  hund 
pounds,  bound  with  cords  or  leather  thor 
and  usually  containing  the  roots  folded  u] 
themselves,  and  separately  packed.  These, 
in  the  Honduras  sarsaparilla,  consist  of  a  h, 
or  caudex  with  numerous  long  radicles,  wh 
however,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  t< 
variety,  and  have  a  thinner  bark.    They  j 
often  also  much  soiled  with  earth.   It  conta 
but  little  starch  and  has  quadrangular  en  j 
dermal  cells,  with  thickened  walls,  and  m  ■ 
or  less  oval  lumen.    It  was  formerly  little  I 
teemed;  but,  from  the  acrid  taste  which  it  r 
sesses,  it  is  probably  of  equal  value  to  the  ot 
kinds.    It  is  probably  derived  from  8m% 
medica. 

Another  variety  is  the  Cardcas  sarsapart 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  La  0rua;\ 
It  is  in  oblong  packages,  of  about  one  buna 
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)unds,  surrounded  with  broad  strips  of  hide, 
[rich  are  connected  laterally  with  thongs  of 
e  same  material,  leaving  much  of  the  root 
posed.  The  roots,  as  in  the  last  variety,  are 
parately  packed,  but  more  closely  and  care- 
illy.  The  radicles  are  often  very  amylaceous 
ternally,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  fol- 
vving  variety. 

The  Brazilian,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe, 
e  Lisbon  or  Para  sarsaparilla,  is  not  very 
entiful  in  commerce.  It  comes  from  the 
irts  of  Para  and  Maranham,  in  cylindrical 
indies  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length  by 
out  a  foot  in  thickness,  bound  about  by  close 
reular  turns  of  a  very  flexible  stem,  and  con- 
iting  of  unfolded  roots,  destitute  of  caudex 
hizome)  and  stems,  and  having  few  radical 
ires.  It  was  also  shown  in  the  Brazilian  ex- 
bit  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  neatly  cut 
d  tied  into  bundles  about  a  foot  long  and 
*ht  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the  variety  of 
rich  Hancock  speaks  as  celebrated  through- 
t  South  America  by  the  name  of  Sarsa  of  the 

0  Negro,  and  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
riety  of  the  drug.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
mness  of  its  cortex,  the  large  amount  of 
irch  that  it  contains  and  its  large,  radially 
mgated  endodermal  cells.  It  was  said  by 
irtius  to  be  derived  from  Smilax  syphilitica; 
t  Hancock  considers  that  portion  of  it  which 
aes  from  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  shipped  at 
ra,  as  the  product  of  an  undescribed  species, 
•tainly  not  S.  syphilitica.  As  determined  by 
chard,  it  is  the  product  of  the  S.  papyracea 
Poiret. 

The  variety  described  by  Bentley  under  the 
me  of  Guatemala  sarsaparilla  was  collected 

the  province  of  Sacatapeques,  about  ninety 
les  from  the  sea.  It  is  in  cylindrical  bundles 
aut  two  feet  eight  inches  long  by  four  inches 

diameter,  composed  of  separate  roots,  ar- 
iged  in  parallel  order,  without  rootstalk,  and 
und  together  by  a  few  turns  of  the  flexible 
m  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant.  The  bun- 
is  resemble  the  Brazilian  in  arrangement,  but 

1  much  less  compact.  It  is  amylaceous,  has 
isiderable  acrimony,  and  is  probably  one  of 
!  most  efficient  varieties.  Bentley  ascribes  it 
S.  papyracea.  For  a  particular  description 
the  root,  see  P.  J.,  xii.  472. 

Guayaquil  sarsaparilla,  according  to  Spruce, 
3ws  in  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
jatorial  Andes.  It  is  usually  not  in  bundles, 
t  carelessly  packed  in  bales'.  "  The  rhizome 
3  a  portion  of  the  stem  are  often  present,  the 
ter  being  round  and  prickly.  The  root  is 
rk,  large,  and  coarse-looking,  with  a  good 
u  of  fibre.  The  bark  is  furrowed,  rather 
ck,  and  not  mealy  in  the  slenderer  portions 
the  root,  which  is  near  the  rootstalk;  but, 
the  root  becomes  stout,  so  its  bark  becomes 
oother,  thicker,  and  amylaceous,  exhibiting 
en  cut  a  fawn-colored  or  pale  yellow  in- 
lor." 

Properties.— The  dried  sarsaparilla  roots  are 
'eral  feet  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  a 


goose-quill,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  flexible,  and  composed  of  a 
thick  exterior  cortical  portion,  covered  with  a 
thin  easily  separable  epidermis,  of  an  inner 
layer  of  ligneous  fibre,  and  of  a  central  pith. 
The  epidermis  is  of  various  colors,  generally 
ash-colored,  grayish  brown,  or  reddish  brown, 
and  sometimes  very  dark.  It  is  composed  of 
several  rows  of  elongated  flattened  cells,  with 
their  walls  thickened  by  secondary  deposits. 
The  cortical  portion  is  in  some  specimens 
whitish,  in  others  brown,  and  not  infrequently 
of  a  pink  or  rosy  hue.  It  is  occasionally  white, 
brittle,  and  almost  powdery  like  starch.  It  is 
formed  of  a  loose  parenchymatous  tissue,  whose 
cells  are  often  loaded  with  starch  and  raphides. 
Between  it  and  the  woody  centre  is  a  circle  of 
small  cells,  which  form  the  so-called  nucleus 
sheath.  The  woody  part  is  usually  very 
thin  and  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  allow  the  root  to  be  split  with  facility 
through  its  whole  length.  Its  vascular  bundles 
contain  pitted  ducts  and  prosenchymatous  cells. 
Scattered  vascular  bundles  sometimes  occur  in 
the  central  medulla,  which  is  composed  of  large 
medullary  cells.  The  cells  of  the  endodenn  are 
nearly  square  in  transverse  section,  and  uni- 
formly thickened. 

Sarsaparilla  in  its  ordinary  state  is  nearly  or 
quite  inodorous,  but  in  decoction  acquires  a, 
decided  and  peculiar  odor.  To  the  taste  it  is 
mucilaginous  and  very  slightly  bitter,  and, 
when  chewed  for  some  time,  produces  a  dis- 
agreeable acrid  impression,  which  remains  long 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  usually  more  than  1  M.  in  length, 
and  4  to  6  Mm.  thick,  with  few  or  many  fine 
roots  adhering;  externally  varying  from  light 
gray-brown  and  smooth,  with  few  deep  and 
sharp  wrinkles,  to  dark  or  orange-brown  and 
less  smooth,  and  with  more  and  smaller 
wrinkles;  internally  whitish,  with  a  thick, 
mealy  or  sometimes  horny  cortex,  a  circular 
wood-zone,  and  a  thick  pith;  fracture  tough; 
nearly  inodorous;  taste  mucilaginous,  somewhat 
sweetish  and  bitter,  slightly  acrid.  The  thick, 
woody,  knotty  rhizome,  if  present,  should  be 
removed."  U.  S.  The  root  is  efficient  in  pro- 
portion as  it  possesses  this  acrimony,  which  is 
said  by  some  authors  to  be  confined  to  the  corti- 
cal portion,  while  the  ligneous  fibre  and  medul- 
lary matter  are  insipid  and  inert.  Hancock 
avers  that  all  parts  are  equally  acrid  and  effi- 
cacious. The  truth  is  probably  between  the 
two  extremes,  and,  as  in  most  medicinal  roots, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bark  is  more 
powerful  than  the  interior  portions,  while  these 
are  not  wholly  inactive.  The  virtues  of  the 
root  are  communicated  to  water,  cold  or  hot, 
but  are  impaired  by  long  boiling.  They  are 
extracted  also  by  diluted  alcohol.  According 
to  Hancock,  the  'whole  of  the  active  matter  is 
not  extracted  by  water.  In  South  America  it 
is  the  custom  to  prepare  sarsaparilla  by  diges- 
tion in  wine  or  spirit,  or  by  infusion  in  water 
with  additions  which  may  produce  the  vinous 
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fermentation  and  thus  add  alcohol  to  the  men- 
struum. The  same  result,  as  to  the  superior 
efficacy  of  alcohol  as  a  solvent  of  the  acrid 
principle  of  sarsaparilla,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  French  experimentalists.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  sarsaparilla,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  admitted  to  be  impaired  by  long  boiling, 
might  also  be  injured  by  the  degree  of  heat 
applied  in  the  water  or  steam  bath.  But  the 
contrary  appears  to  have  been  proved  by  J.  F. 
Judge  of  Cincinnati.  {Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1873, 
p.  595.) 

Parillin.  {Smilacin.  Pariglin.  Salseparin. 
Parallinic  acid.) — The  crystalline  principle  in 
which  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  reside  is  now 
called  parillin.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Pa- 
lotta,  who  described  it  in  1824  under  the  name 
of  pariglin.  Subsequently,  Folchi  supposed 
that  he  had  found  another  principle,  which  he 
called  smilacin.  Fliickiger  recommends  the 
preparation  of  parillin  by  exhausting  the 
crushed  root  with  warm  alcohol  and  distilling 
the  tincture  until  the  residue  weighs  one-sixth 
of  the  root.  It  is  then  gradually  mixed  with 
one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
after  several  days  the  liquid  is  decanted  from 
the  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  the»  mixed 
with  about  half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  trans- 
ferred to  a  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol  of 
20  or  30  per  cent,  because  parillin  is  less  soluble 
in  weak  alcohol  than  in  strong  alcohol.  The 
yield  was  0.18  and  0.19  per  cent.  It  is  white, 
inodorous,  almost  tasteless  in  the  solid  state, 
but  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol  or  water.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 
without  crystallizing  on  cooling.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  at  the  boiling 
temperature.  Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  also 
dissolve  it.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  the  prop- 
erty of  frothing  very  much  on  agitation. 
According  to  Fliickiger,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  yields  a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  absorb- 
ing moisture,  gradually  turns  cherry-red;  warm 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  colors  parillin  greenish, 
then  red,  and  finally  brown;  phosphoric  acid 
has  a  similar  reaction,  but  the  color  is  more 
greenish-yellow.  The  aqueous  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate, 
by  lead  subacetate,  and  by  tannin,  and  when 
warmed  reduces  alkaline  copper  tartrate,  but 
does  not  react  with  other  tests  for  sugar  until 
after  it  has  been  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid, 
when  the  solution  acquires  a  green  fluorescence, 
this  is  best  observed  if  a  trace  of  parillin  is 
dissolved  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  disappears  on  dilution  with  water  or  on 
neutralizing  with  ammonia.  Parillin  is  not 
sternutatory;  its  acrid  taste  is  best  observed 
in  alcoholic  solution.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xii.  245.) 
1  he  solutions  of  parillin  are  without  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction.  By  treatment  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  parigenin  and 
sugar.   Poggiale  found  parillin  both  in  the 

bnrt ™V,nd  ^  ^e  ™edullary  Part  of  the  not* 

but  most  largely  in  the  former.    W.  von  Schuk 


(P.  J.,  1892,  6)  has  shown  that  Dragendorff's 
smilacin  or  sarsaparill-saponin,  C20H32O10, 
sarsa-saponin,  C22H36O10,  discovered  by  him- 
self, and  Fliickiger's  parillin,  C26H44O10;  are 
three  homologous  compounds  all  belonging  to 
the  same  series,  having  the  general  formula! 
CnHan— sOio.  These  three  all  split  up  into  sarsa- 
sapogenin  (parigenin  of  Fliickiger)  and  one 
or  more  molecules  of  glucose  on  boiling  with 
dilute  acids.  Robert  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  465) 
comes  to  practically  the  same  results,  stating 
the  constituents  to  be  parillin  ( C26H44O10  -f 
24H2O),  insoluble  in  water;  saponin  (sarsa 
parill-saponin),  5(C2oH320io 4- 2£H20),  solu 
ble  in  water;  and  sarsa-saponin,  12(Ca2H360i 
-4-  2H2O ) ,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  mos 
poisonous  of  the  constituents. 

The  sarsaparilla  of  commerce  is  apt  to  bi 
nearly  if  not  quite  inert,  either  from  age,  0 
from  having  been  obtained  from  inferior  specie 
of  Smilax.  This  inequality  of  the  medicine,  wit 
the  improper  modes  of  preparing  it  long  i 
vogue,  has  probably  contributed  to  its  variabl 
reputation.    The  only  criterion  of  good  sarsi 
parilla  to  be  relied  on  is  the  taste.    If  it  lea's 
a  decidedly  acrid  impression  in  the  mouth  aft* 
having  been  chewed  for  a  short  time,  it  ms; 
be  considered  efficient;  if  otherwise,  it  is  pro' 
ably  inert.    Various  false  sarsaparillas  ha 
been  sent  into  commerce  from  South  Americ 
For  description  by  C.  Hartwieh  see  A.Pharv 
July,  1902. 

Uses. — Few  medicines  have  undergo: 
greater  changes  of  reputation.  About  the  mi 
die  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  introduc 
into  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  d 
ease,  in  which  it  had  been  found  very  usef 
in  the  recent  Spanish  settlements  in  the  W<: 
Indies.  After  a  time  it  fell  into  disrepu 
and  was  little  employed  until  about  a  centu 
ago,  when  it  was  again  brought  into  notice 
Fordyce  and  others,  as  a  useful  adjuvant  a 
corrigent  of  mercury  in  lues  venerea.  Sn 
that  period  very  different  opinions  have  to 
entertained  of  it.  Some,  among  whom  v 
Cullen,  considered  it  wholly  inert;  others, 
the  contrary,  have  had  the  most  unbounded  o 
fidence  in  its  powers.  The  probable  cause 
much  of  this  discrepancy  has  been  already  m 
tioned.  Experience,  among  both  regular  pr 
titioners  and  empirics,  would  seem  to  h 
placed  its  efficacy  beyond  reasonable  den 
Its  most  extensive  and  useful  application  is 
the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  and  syp 
loid  diseases  and  that  shattered  state  of  the  s 
tern  which  sometimes  follows  the  lmprud 
use  of  mercury  in  these  affections.  It  isa 
employed,  though  with  less  obvious  benefit,  I 
chronic  rheumatism,  scrofulous  affections,  <  | 
tain  cutaneous  diseases,  and  other  depra'j 
conditions  of  health.  Its  mode  of  action! 
less  evident  than  its  ultimate  effects.  It  is s 
to  increase  the  perspiration  and  urine;  but, 
lowing  it  to  do  so,  the  effect  is  too  slight 
explain  its  remedial  influence,  and  even  - 
which  is  produced  has  been  ascribed  by  bc 
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the  medicines  with  which  it  is  generally 
sociated,  or  to  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ibited.  In  this  ignorance  of  its  precise  modus 
wrandi,  we  call  it  an  alterative. 
Sarsaparilla  may  be  administered  in  the 
>rm  of  infusion,  compound  decoction,  com- 
jund  syrup,  or  fluidextract.  A  beer  made  by 
irmenting  an  infusion  of  the  drug  with  mo- 
sses is  said  to  be  a  popular  remedy  in  South 
merica.1  The  smoke  of  sarsaparilla  has  been 
ghly  recommended  in  asthma.  (J.  P.  C, 
m.  221.) 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2  to  3.9  Gm.). 
Off.  Prep.— Fluidextraetum  Sarsaparilla,  U.  8. 
Jr.);  Fluidextraetum  Sarsaparillse  Compositum, 
Liquor  Sarsse  Compositus  Concentratus, 
;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillse  Compositus,  V.  8. 
rom  fluidextract ) . 

SASSAFRAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SASSAFRAS 

(sas'sa-fras) 

"The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Sassafras 
riifolium  (Sabsbury)  O.  Kuntze  (Syn.  Sas- 
fras  Sassafras  (Linne)  Karsten)  (Fam. 
mracece),  collected  in  early  spring  or  au- 
mn,  and  deprived  of  the  periderm."  U.  S. 
The  dried  root  of  Sassafras  officinale,  T. 
w  and  Eberm."  Br.    See  next  article. 

iassafras  Radix,  Br.:  Sassafras  Bark,  Sassa- 
£i.  Safsafras.  Fr.  Cod.,  <?.;  Sassafrasso,  It.; 
>afras  (LeGo  de),  Sp. 

SASSAFRAS  MEDULLA.  U.  S. 

SASSAFRAS  PITH 

(sas'sa-fras  me-dul'Ia) 

"The  dried  pith  of  Sassafras  varii folium 
alisbury)  0.  Kuntze  (Syn.  Sassafras  Sassa- 
w  (Linne)  Karsten)  (Fam.  Lauracece)." 
S. 

Sassafras  variifolium,  Salisb.,  0.  Kuntze; 
ialraS  8assafras>  Karsten,  Deutsch.  Fl. 
580-83)  .—Laurus  Sassafras,  Linn.,  Sp.  PI. 
^■—Laurus  variifolia,  Salisb.,  Prodromus, 
■,  ±<yQ.~Sassafras  officinale,  Nees  ab  Esen- 
*  and  Ebermaier,  1830.— This  is  an 
ugenous  tree,  of  medium  size,  rising  in 
'orable  situations  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet, 
a  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  the 
Mnern  States  it  is  sometimes  larger,  and  in 
northern  parts  of  New  England  is  little 


l52*!?Si  Bee/— The  following  is  Hancock's 
nds-  hnIakef  of  R1°  NeSro  sarsa.  bruised.  2 
3  of  S  of  Suaiac,  powdered,  8  ounces ;  rasp- 
b  4  i„„  ac  wood-  anise-seeds,  and  licorice  root, 
icle  rmn?aim?zej;eon'  ittrk  °f  the  root>  2  ouncec: 
es-  „„„  sses]'  2  Pounds;  and  a  dozen  bruised 
Ions  n?  k  ,Vpon  these  ingredients  about  four 
Ice  s  L  m!g  water,  and  shake  the  vessel 
at  for  ,?«,'  bJen  fermentation  has  well  begun,  It 
HI  tutnhwV  an?  may  be  taben  ,n  the  dosl  of  a 
a  S^SS1  twlce  or  thrice  a  day."  This  for- 
iacum  £l\hI  ,ot  attention:  but  the  bark  of 
imiSSfl  whlcn,  Is  not  kePt  ^  the  shops,  might 
fitted,  or  replac«d  by  the  wood. 


more  than  a  shrub.    The  bark  of  the  stem  and 
large  branches  is  rough,  deeply  furrowed,  and 
grayish;  that  of  the  extreme  branches  or  twigs 
is  smooth  and  beautifully  green.    The  leaves, 
which  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  downy  when 
young,  vary  much  in  their  form  and  size  even 
upon  the  same  tree.    Some  are  oval  and  entire, 
others  have  a  lobe  on  one  side,  but  the  greater 
number  are  three-lobed.    Their  mean  length  is 
four  or  five  inches.    The  flowers,  which  appear 
before  the  leaves,  are  small,  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  color,  and  disposed  in  racemes  which 
arise  from  the  branches  below  the  leaves  and 
have  linear  bracts  at  their  base.    The  corolla 
is  divided  into  six  oblong  segments.    The  male 
flowers  have  nine  stamens;  the  hermaphrodite, 
which  are  on  a  different  plant,  have  only  six, 
with  a  simple  style.     The  fruit  is  an  oval 
drupe,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  deep  blue 
color  when  ripe,   and   supported   on   a  red 
pedicel,  enlarged  at  the  extremity  into  a  cup 
for  its  reception.    For  the  microscopical  char- 
acter of  the  root  and  bark,  see  E.  S.  Bastin, 
A.  J.  P.,  June,  1895.    See  also  Ph.  Rev., 
1899,  450. 

The  sassafras  is  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  extends  into  Mexico.  The 
fresh  flowers  have  a  slightly  fragrant  odor, 
and  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or 
less  aromatic.  The  best  time  for  collecting  the 
pith  is  after  the  occurrence  of  frost  in  autumn, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  also  with  the  bark  of 
the  root.  The  wood  of  the  root  is  brownish 
white,  the  bark  spongy  and  divisible  into 
layers.  Although  the  Br.  Ph.  recognizes  the 
whole  root  as  official,  the  activity  resides  in  the 
bark,  which  alone  should  be  employed. 

Bark  of  Sassafras  Root.- — As  found  in 
commerce,  this  is  usually  in  small  irregular 
fragments,  sometimes  invested  with  a  brownish 
epidermis,  sometimes  partially  or  wholly  freed 
from  it,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty  cinnamon  hue, 
very  brittle,  and  presenting  when  freshly 
broken  a  lighter  color  than  that  of  the  ex- 
posed surfaces.  The  living  bark  is  nearly 
white,  but  becomes  colored,  on  exposure,  im- 
mediately after  collection.  It  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "  in  irregular  transversely  curved, 
reddish-brown  pieces,  of  variable  length  and  0.5 
to  5  Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  nearly  smooth; 
inner  surface  obscurely  short-striate ;  soft, 
fragile,  with  a  short,  corky  fracture;  strongly 
fragrant;  taste  mucilaginous,  aromatic,  and 
astringent."  U.  S.  These  properties  are  ex- 
tracted by  water  and  alcohol.  According  to 
Reinsch,  the  bark  contains  a  heavy  and  light 
volatile  oil,  camphorous  matter,  fatty  matter, 
resin,  wax,  a  peculiar  decomposition  product  of 
tannic  acid  called  sassafrid,  tannic  acid,  gum, 
albumen,  starch,  lignin,  and  salts.  (See  Oleum 
Sassafras,  page  875.)  The  sassafrid  bears  some 
analogy  to  cinchonic  red,  and,  like  it,  appears 
to  be  a  derivative  of  the  tannin,  which  exists 
in  much  larger  proportion  in  the  fresh  bark 
than  in  that  long  kept.  (Procter,  A.  J.  P., 
1866,  p.  490.)    Owing  to  its  volatile  oil  and 
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tannic  acid,  the  bark  of  sassafras  root  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant  and  astringent.  It  is  used 
almost  exclusively  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  more 
efficient  medicines,  the  flavor  of  which  it  im- 
proves, while  it  renders  them  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  used  as  an 
aromatic.  In  overdoses  it  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing marked  narcotic  poisoning,  and  it  is  said 
to  act  upon  the  lower  animals  as  a  narcotic. 
John  Bartlett  has  reported  several  cases  in 
which  its  use  apparently  caused  abortion. 

Sassafras  Pith. — This  is'  in  slender  cylin- 
drical pieces,  very  light  and  spongy,  about 
5  Mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  mucilaginous  taste, 
and  in  a  slight  degree  the  characteristic  flavor 
of  the  sassafras.  It  is  officially  described  as 
"  in  more  or  less  cylindrical,  often  curved  or 
coiled  pieces  of  variable  length  and  about  5 
Mm.  in  diameter,  whitish,  very  light,  with  a 
slight  odor  and  a  mucilaginous  taste.  When 
macerated  in  water  Sassafras  Pith  yields  a 
mucilage  which  is  not  precipitated  upon  the 
addition  of  alcohol."  U.  S.  It  abounds  in  a 
gummy  matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
water,  forming  a  limpid  mucilage,  which  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  has  much  less 
tenacity  than  that  of  gum  arabic  and  will  not 
answer  as  a  substitute  in  the  suspension  of 
insoluble  substances.  This  mucilage  is  much 
employed  as  a  soothing  application  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  and  forms  an  agreeable  and 
useful  drink  in  dysenteric,  catarrhal,  and 
nephritic  diseases.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  a  drachm  of  the  pith  to  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Dose,  of  sassafras  bark,  one  to  two  drachms 
(3.9  to  7.7  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — From  sassafras  lark. — Fluidex- 
tractum  Sarsaparillse  Compositum,  V.  8.;  Liquor 
Sarsse  Compositus  Concentratus,  Br. 

From  sassafras  pith. — Mucilago  Sassafras  Me- 
dulla, V.  8. 

SCAMMONI/E  RADIX.  Br. 

SCAMMONY  ROOT 
( sc^m-mo'ni-se  ra'dix) 

"  The  dried  Root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia, 
Linn."  Br. 

The  root  of  the  scammony  is  recognized  by 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  solely  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  resin.  It  is  officially  described 
as  "  brownish-gray  or  yellowish  gray,  tapering 
or  nearly  cylindrical  roots,  varying  usually 
from  one  to  three  inches  (two  and  a  half 
to  seven  and  a  half  centimetres)  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  Root  is  frequently  contorted  and 
the  surface  longitudinally  furrowed.  It  is  en- 
larged at  the  crown,  and  bears  the  remains  of 
slender  aerial  stems.  The  fracture  is  very 
coarsely  fibrous;  internally  the  color  is  light  or 
dark  gray^  The  section  exhibits  an  abnormal 
wood,  consisting  of  numerous  irregularly  ar- 
ranged wood  bundles;  and,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  appears  beset  with  starch 


grains  of  characteristic  shape,  and,  especially  in 
the  cortical  region,  with  resin-cells.  Odor  char- 
acteristic; taste  at  first  somewhat  sweet,  after- 
wards slightly  acrid.  It  yields  to  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.)  a  resin  which  should  have  the  prop- 
erties of  Scammony  Resin."  Br.  The  wood 
consists  of  compressed  pale  brown,  coarsely 
porous,  usually  subdivided  fibres  in  a  paren- 
chymatous tissue  similar  to  the  bark.  For 
microscopic  structure,  see  Dragendorff's  Jahres- 
bericht,  1875.1 

The  root  of  the  male  jalap  (orizaba  root 
Pur  go  macho)  has  recently  largely  replaced  in 
commerce  the  scammony  root  on  account  of 
its  containing  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
resin  chemically  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  scammony.  The  Levant  or  true  scammonj 
root,  it  is  said,  averages  a  little  under  9  per  cent 
of  resin,  while  the  Mexican  root 2  usually  yield 
over  15  per  cent.  Male  jalap  occurs  in  trans 
verse  pieces  one  half  to  an  inch  in  thicknes 
and  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter  or  in  th 
case  of  the  smaller  roots  in  pieces  three  o 
four  inches  long  sometimes  obliquely  cut,  th 
transverse  slices  show  concentric  rings  witl 
protruding  coarse  fibres  which  at  once  distin 
guishes  it  from  the  true  scammony  in  whicl 
the  vascular  bundles  are  scattered. 


1  Large  quantities  of  a  false  scammony  root 
unknown  botanical  origin  have  appeared  in  the  Loi 
don  market.  The  root  is  2  to  3  inches  in  dlamete 
with  a  thin,  brittle,  blackish-brown  bark,  and  o 
transverse  section  six  or  seven  rings  of  wood.  1 
Is  odorless  and  tasteless.  (See  P.  J.,  May,  190 
596.) 

1  Mexican    Scammony    Root. — Mexican  scammou 
root  has  been  Identified  by  E.  M.  Holmes  as  beir 
undoubtedly   the   root  of  Ipomwa  orizabensis,  an 
is   described   as   follows :    The   appearance  is  qun 
characteristic  and  quite  different  from  that  of  scar 
mony  root.    It  occurs  mostly  in  transverse  slice 
showing  concentric  rings,  from  which  coarse  fibre 
protrude  on  both  of  the  transverse  surfaces.  Tl 
sections  are  mostly  those  of  the  larger  portion  • 
the  root,  and  vary  from  2  to  3  in.  or  more 
diameter,  but  are  only  about  %  in.  to  %  in.  In  true 
ness.    The  smaller  roots  are  about  1  In.  or  so  i 
diameter,  but  are  frequently  3  or  4  in.  long;  a  re 
pieces  are  obliquely  cut.    The  concentric  arrang 
ment  of  the  vascular  bundles  at  once  distinguish 
it  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia,  in  wnn 
they  are  scattered  and  somewhat  rounded,  formn 
islands,  as  it  were,  in  the  softer  tissue.    It  appea 
that  during  1903  there  was  an  importation  or  ov 
3,000  bags,  which  sold  readily  to  the  German  ma.Ke 
of  scammony  resin.    Analyses  made  showed  from  o 
to  22.2  per  cent,  of  resin,  but  most  of  it  yielded  abo 
17  per  cent.    While  chemically  there  appears  to m 
no  difference  between  scammony  resin  and  tne  re. 
of  Ipomwa  orizabensis,  it  remains  to  be  ascertain 
if  they  are  identical  in  their  physiological  actio 
At  the  request  of  Holmes,  Harold  Dean  determin. 
the  amount  of  resin  in  a  specimen  and,  in  a  sepa x» 
paper,  gives  the  method  employed  and  the f  resin 
as  follows:  The  drug  was  powdered   exhausted  1 
percolation  with  alcohol  (90  per  cent.). ,  the _  =™ 
part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  resu  tn 
strong  tincture  poured  into  three  times  its  vomn 
of  water.    The  resin  separated  as  a  mass  of  hone 
like  consistence.     It  was  well  washed  with  do  in 
water  until  the  washings  were  free  from  sugar  a 
from  color,  and  then  dried  on  a  water  batn  uu 
the    weight    was    constant.      The   W  "X 
amounted  to  18.5  Gm.  from  100  Gm  of  the  power 
drug;   this  is  the  highest  Pe^e.ntafefl5!yfalereDrow' 
from  this  source.  ,  The  dried  resin  was  P"1|  D 
and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ether   tn e 
portion    from    18.5    Gm.    weighing   less  twn 
Gm.    It  had   the  general  characters  of  seam^ 
resin.    The  powdered  drug,  1904,  22 

9.89  per  cent,  of  ash.    (P.       Marcn  u, 
327.) 
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Uses. — Scammony  root  in  substance  is  not 
used  medicinally,  but  solely  for  making  resin 
of  scammony. 

Off.  Prep. — Scammoniae  Resina,  Br. 

SCAMMONIUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SCAMMONY 

(scam-mo'ni-um) 

"A  gum-resin  obtained  by  incising  the  liv- 
ling  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia  Linne 
](Fam.  Convolvulacece)."  U.  S.  "A  gum-resin 
[obtained  by  incision  from  the  living  root  of 
[Convolvulus  Scammonia,  Linn.  Known  in 
■commerce  as  virgin  scammony."  Br. 

Scammonium  Alepense  ;  Scammon£e  d'Alep,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Seammoniuni,  G. ;  Scamonea,  It.;  Escamonea,  Sp. 

Convolvulus  Scammonia,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753) 
55;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  845;  B.  <Sc  T.  187. 
This  vine  has  a  perennial,  tapering  root,  from 
j.hree  to  four  feet  long,  from  nine  to  twelve 
Inches  in  circumference,  branching  towards  its 
|ower  extremity,  covered  with  a  light  gray 
oark,  and  containing  a  milky  juice.  The  stems 
lire  numerous,  slender,  and  twining,  extending 
lometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  upon  the 
pound  or  on  neighboring  plants,  and  fur- 
bished with  smooth,  bright  green,  arrow- 
liaped  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  upon 
3ng  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  placed  in 
[airs,  or  three  together,  upon  the  peduncles, 
Vhieh  are  round,  axillary,  solitary,  and  of 
jearly  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf.  The  plant 
I  a  native  of  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Archi- 
|elago. 

Scammony  is  collected,  according  to  Russell, 
li  the  following  manner.  In  the  month  of 
lune,  the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  about 
|ie  root,  the  top  of  which  is  cut  off  obliquely 
bout  two  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  stems. 
Ihe  milky  juice  which  exudes  is  collected  in 
Bells,  or  other  convenient  receptacle,  placed 
|  the  most  depending  part  of  the  cut  surface. 

few  drachms  only  are  collected  from  each 
hot.  The  juice  from  several  plants  is  put 
[to  any  convenient  vessel,  and  concretes  by 
ae.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  genuine  scani- 
jony,  but  is  very  seldom  exported.  It  is 
Inerally  prepared  for  the  market  by  admix- 
jre,  while  it  is  yet  soft,  with  the  expressed 
lice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  with  wheat  flour, 
lalk,  ashes,  fine  sand,  etc.,  and  it  has  been 
Ipposed  that  scammony  sometimes  consists 
or  in  great  part  of  the  expressed  juice 
the  root  evaporated  to  dryness  by  exposure 
the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat.  According  to 
jnderer,  the  roots  from  which  the  juice  has 
|en  collected  are  in  some  places  boiled  with 
Iter  in  popper  vessels,  and  the  extract  added 
1  the  juice,  not  so  much  with  the  purpose  of 
lulteration  as  under  the  impression  that  it 
Ivorably  modifies  the  action  of  the  drug, 
lammony  is  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna, 
T>ugh  small  quantities  are  said  to  be  sent 


out  of  the  country  at  Alexandretta,  the  sea- 
port of  Aleppo.  Pereira  was  informed  by  a 
merchant  who  resided  in  Smyrna  that  it  is 
brought  in  a  soft  state  into  that  city 
upon  camels,  and  afterwards  adulterated  by 
individuals  called  scammony  makers.  The 
adulteration  appears  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  a  certain  understood  scale,  more 
or  less  foreign  matter  being  added  according 
to  the  price.  The  materials  employed  are 
chiefly  chalk  and  some  kind  of  flour  or  meal. 
Very  little  comparatively  is  exported  perfectly 
pure.  We  obtain  scammony  either  directly  from 
Smyrna,  or  indirectly  through  some  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports.1 


1  An  interesting  account  of  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  scammony  in  Anatolia,  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Smyrna,  has  been  communicated  by  S.  H.  Mal- 
tass  to  the  P.  J.,  xiii.  264.  The  juice  is  collected 
iu  the  same  manner  as  described  by  Russell  in 
reference  to  Syria.  The  product,  however,  of  each 
plant  is  somewhat  less.  Iu  some  districts,  according 
to  Maltass,  ten  plants  produce  only  a  drachm  of 
scammony  ;  in  others  the  average  from  each  root  is 
a  drachm,  and  in  a  good  soil  a  plant  four  years 
old  will  yield  two  drachms.  The  juice  received  in 
the  shells  is  mixed  with  another  portion  scraped 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  root,  and  this  mixture 
is  the  pure  or  lachryma  scammony.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  this  is  taken  to  Smyrna,  the  greater 
part  being  adulterated  by  the  peasants  before  it 
reaches  the  markets.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  worked 
up  with  a  decoction  of  the  roots,  in  which  case  it 
is  black,  heavier  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so 
easily  broken.  Sometimes  they  add  a  calcareous 
earth,  in  a  proportion  varying  from  10  to  150 
per  cent.  The  kind  thus  prepared  is  usually  kept 
for  some  time  iu  Smyrna,  and  is  apt  to  ferment,  so 
as  to  become  porous  and  lose  its  gloss.  It  is  in 
irregular  lumps,  and  is  the  kind  usually  sold  in 
London  as  lachryma  scammony.  Another  kind  sold 
in  London  in  rough  lumps,  aud  probably  under  the 
same  name,  is  prepared  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try by  mixing  the  juice  with  wheat  starch,  ashes, 
earthy  matters,  gum  arabic  or  tragaeanth,  and  some- 
times wax,  volk  of  egg,  pounded  scammony  roots 
and  leaves,  flour,  or  resin.  A  kind  much  used  in 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  by  the  Jews  in  Smyrna, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  cakes  as  described  in  the  text. 
It  is  of  two  qualities.  The  first  quality  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  skilip  (which  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
scammony  prepared  at  Angora,  and  consists  of  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  juice  and  60  to  70  of  starch) 
with  60  per  cent,  of  inferior  scammony  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Smyrna :  the  second  Quality,  by 
mixing  skilip  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  adding  about  10  per  cent,  of  gum  arabic 
and  black-lead.  The  first  quality  contains  about 
50  per  cent,  of  resin,  the  second  about  30  per  cent. 
For  an  account  of  specimens  of  scammony  sent  by 
Maltass  from  Smvrna,  see  a  paper  by  D.  Hannury 
in  P.  J.  (xiii.  2CS).  ,  .... 

Ch.  Boulier  of  Algiers,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  collection  of  scammony  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  Anatolia.  The  plant  is  not  cul- 
tivated, but  grows  in  rocky  places  covered  with 
brushwood.  At  the  flowering  period,  about  the  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  the  peasants  go 
forth  in  search  of  localities  among  the  mountains 
where  it  is  most  abundant,  and.  having  satisfied 
themselves  on  this  point,  return  home,  provide  them- 
sehves  with  the  requisite  implements,  and  set  out 
for  the  place  of  collection.  Clearing  away  the 
brushwood  and  stems,  the  peasant  d  gs  deeply 
wound  the  root,  then  cuts  off  the  top  obliquely,  and 


nought'"-^ anTsenT ' to  "t'he"cwholesale  druggists  at 
ronstant inople  and  Smvrna.  The  juice  reaches  the 
£°"lt5n \„  2  nLtv  state,  and  whitish  like  theese, 


irket  in  a  pasty  state,  and 
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The  name  of  Aleppo  scammony  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  better  kinds  of  the  drug, 
and  of  Smyrna  scammony  to  those  of  inferior 
quality, — the  distinction  having  probably  orig- 
inated in  some  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  scammony  obtained  at  these  two  places. 
But  no  such  difference  now  exists,  as  scam- 
mony is  brought  from  Smyrna  of  every  de- 
gree of  purity.  It  has  been  customary,  in  this 
country,  to  designate  the  genuine  drug,  of 
whatever  quality,  as  Aleppo  scammony,  while 
the  name  of  Smyrna  scammony  has  been  given 
to  a  spurious  article  manufactured  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  to  other  factitious  sub- 
stitutes. It  is  quite  time  that  these  terms 
should  be  altogether  abandoned.  We  shall 
treat  of  the  drug  under  the  heads  of  genuine 
and  factitious  scammony. 

Genuine  Scammony. — This  is  sent  into  com- 
merce in  drums  or  boxes,  and  is  either  in 
irregular  lumps,  in  large  solid  masses  of  the 
shape  of  the  containing  vessel,  into  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  while  yet  soft, 
or  in  circular,  flatfish  or  plano-convex  cakes. 
It  seldom  reaches  lis  in  an  unmixed  state.  For- 
merly small  portions  of  pure  scammony  were 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  con- 
tained in  the  shells  in  which  the  juice  was 
collected  and  dried.  This  variety,  denominated 
scammony  in  shells  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found. 
The  pure  drug  is  called  virgin  scammony.  It 
is  in  irregular  pieces,  often  covered  with  a 
whitish-gray  powder,  friable  and  easily  broken 
into  small  fragments  between  the  fingers,  with 
a  shining  grayish-green  fracture  soon  passing 
into  greenish  black,  and  exhibiting  under  the 
microscope  minute  air-cells  and  numerous 
gray  semi-transparent  splinters.1  It  is  easily 
pulverized,  affording  a  pale  ash-gray  powder. 
When  rubbed  with  water  it  readily  forms  a 
milky  emulsion.  It  has  a  rather  strong,  pecul- 
iar odor,  comparable  to  that  of  old  cheese. 
The  taste  is  feeble  at  first,  and  afterwards 
somewhat  acrid,  but  without  bitterness.  It 
gives  no  evidence,  when  the  requisite  tests 
are  applied,  of  the  presence  of  starch  or  cal- 
cium carbonate,  leaves  but  a  slight  residue 
when  burned,  and  yields  about  80  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  to  ether.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  what  is  called  virgin  scammony  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  since  the  drug- 
law  went  into  operation;  but,  though  some 
specimens  are  tolerably  pure,  the  drug,  on  the 
whole,  falls  far  short  of  the  proper  standard. 
E.  R.  Squibb  examined  many  specimens,  and 
found  the  proportion  of  resin  to  vary  from  25  to 
79.7  per  cent.;  only  two  or  three,  out  of  more 
than  30  examined,  approaching  the  latter  de- 


except  where  exposed  to  the  air.    It  is  in  these 

Sw  a trade'  2r  on  its  way  f rom  the  collectors, 
™hfh  ??"ug  undergoes  the  various  sophistications 
,,c„^ii  .  lt:  Is  subJected,— the  peasant  himself  being 
K  ri5?Sest  anlnot  disposed  to  adulterate.  (Ibid  , 
Apui,  lobu,  p.  521  ) 

a  \£mSS?mS  ,t0  ,MaItass.  the  purest  scammony  has 
with  wit  "b^ck -5racture'  unljss  "  bas  been  mixed 
blacken!?  ,  n  lts,  PreParation,  in  which  case  it  Is 
black  and  very  glossy.    (P.  J.   Xiii.  266  ) 


gree  of  purity  within  10  per  cent.  Squibb 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  drug 
imported  as  virgin  scammony.  "  It  generally 
occurs  in  solid  square  tin  boxes,  containing  25 
to  28  pounds  each.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
is  in  round  wooden  boxes  or  drums  of  a  similar 
capacity.  The  scammony  is  in  irregular,  rough 
and  fissured  masses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes 
porous,  but  commonly  solid,  hard,  and  semi- 
resinous,  having  a  tough,  dull  fracture.  It  is 
of  a  very  dark  grayish-green  color  internally, 
often  nearly  black,  but  more  of  an  ash  color 
externally.  It  is  rarely  dry  enough  to  be  pul- 
verulent, yet  still  more  rarely  too  moist  to 
be  rubbed  into  coarse  powder,  and  it  gener- 
ally loses  6  per  cent,  in  drying  sufficiently  to 
make  a  fine  powder."  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1863, 
p.  49.) 

Properties.— The  official  description  and  tests 
for  scammony  are  as  follows :    "  In  circular 
cakes  or  irregular,  angular  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  greenish-gray  or  brownish-black,  often 
covered  with  a  grayish-white  powder ;  very  brit- 
tle, breaking  with  an  angular  fracture,  porous 
and  of  a  resinous  lustre ;  internally  of  a  unif  orm 
brownish-black  color,  more  or  less  translucent  in 
thin  fragments;  odor  peculiar, somewhat  cheese- 
like; taste  slightly  acrid.    Scammony  is  easily 
reduced  to  an  ash-gray  powder,  which  when 
triturated  with  water  yields  a  greenish  emul- 
sion that  does  not  effervesce  on  the  additkm 
of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid;  a  decoction  ol 
Scammony,  when  cold,  does  not  become  bluf 
with  iodine  T.S.;  an  alcoholic  solution  is  not, 
colored  blue  on  the  addition  of  tincture  oj 
ferric   chloride;    not   less   than   75  percent 
should  be  soluble  in  ether,  and  when  the  residw 
left  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solu 
tion  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  potassiun 
or  sodium  hydroxide,  it  is  not  repreeipitatej 
on  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  as! 
not  more  than  3  percent."  U.  S.    "It  shouh 
afford  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  test 
for  stareh,  and  should  yield  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  resin  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  more  than 
per  cent,  of  ash  on  incineration.   An  alcohoh 
solution  should  not  afford  a  blue  color  wit 
test-solution   of   ferric   chloride    (absence  o 
guaiacum  resin)."  Br. 

The  form  of  scammony  chiefly  found  in  ou 
markets  is  that  in  circular  cakes.  These  ar 
sometimes  flatfish  on  both  sides,  but  generall 
somewhat  convex  on  one  side  and  flat  on  tn 
other,  as  if  dried  in  a  saucer  or  other  shallo; 
vessel.  They  are  from  four  to  six  inehes  l 
diameter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inc 
and  a  half  or  even  two  inches  thick  in  tn 
centre,  and  are  often  found  in  fragment.' 
They  are  hard  and  heavy,  with  a  faintly  shir 
ing  roughish  fracture,  and  when  broken  exnit> 
in  general  a  structure  very  finely  porous,  soma 
times  almost  compact,  and  in  a  very  tew  ii 
stances  cavernous.  Their  color  externally  ■ 
a  dark  ash  or  dark  olive  or  slate  color  at 
proaching  to  black;  internally  somewhat  ngm* 
and  grayish,  with  an  occasional  tinge  ol  gree 
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or  yellow,  but  deepening  by  exposure.  The 
small  fragments  are  sometimes  slightly  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges.    The  mass,  though  hard, 
is  pulverizable  without  great  difficulty,  and 
affords  a  light-gray  powder.    It  imparts  to 
water  with  which  it  is  triturated  a  greenish 
nilky  appearance.    The  odor  is  rather  dis- 
agreeable, and  similar  to  that  of  the  pure  drug. 
The  taste,  very  slight  at  first,  becomes  feebly 
)itterish  and  acrid.    This  kind  of  scammony 
s  never  quite  pure,  and  much  of  it  is  con- 
dderably  adulterated.    In  some  of  the  cakes 
;alcium  carbonate  is  the  chief  impurity;  in 
itbers  the  adulterating  substance  is  probably 
neal,  as  evidences  of  the  presence  of  starch 
ind  lignin  are  afforded,  and  in  others,  again, 
>otb  these  substances  are  found.  Christison 
liscovered  in  the  chalky  specimens  from  15  to 
18  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate ;  in  the  amyla- 
ceous, from  13  to  42  per  cent,  of  impurity, 
t  was  probably  to  the  flat,  dark-colored,  com- 
>act,  difficultly  pulverizable,  and  more  impure 
akes  that  the  name  of  Smyrna  scammony  was 
ormerly  given.    These  have  been  erroneously 
scribed  by  some  to  Periploca  seeamone,  a 
tlant  growing  in  Egypt. 
Scammony  is  ranked  among  the  gum-resins, 
t  is  partially  dissolved  by  water,  much  more 
ngely  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  almost  en- 
irely,  when  pure,  by  boiling  diluted  alcohol, 
ts  active  ingredient  is  resin,  which  constit- 
utes from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  dry 
Jammony.     (See   Resina   Scammonii.)  The 
um-resin  has  been  analyzed  by  various  ehein- 
its,  with  varying  results,  as  the  character  of 
be  specimens  examined  is  insufficiently  deter- 
lined  by  the  terms  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  scam- 
lony  employed  to  designate  them.    The  resin 

>  now  known  to  be  identical  with  that  found 

1  the  root  of  the  Mexican  Ipomcea  orizabensis, 
nown  in  commerce  as  male  jalap,  and  the 
ame  jalapin  is  given  to  it.  (See  Jalapa.) 
iouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel  obtained  from 
00  parts  of  Aleppo  scammony,  60  of  resin,  3 
f  gum,  2  of  extractive,  and  35  of  insoluble 
latter;  from  the  same  quantity  of  Smyrna 
cammony,  29  parts  of  resin,  8  of  gum,  5  of 
xtractive,  and  58  of  vegetable  remains  and 
arthy  substances.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the 
pecimens  upon  which  they  operated  were  very 
apure.  Marquart  found  in  pure  scammony 
scammony  in  shells)  81.25  per  cent,  of  resin, 
.00  of  gum  with  salts,  0.75  of  wax,  4.50 

extractive,  1.75  of  starchy  envelopes,  bas- 
Jrin,  and  gluten,  1.50  of  albumen  and  lignin, 
.75  of  ferruginous  alumina,  chalk,  and  mag- 
esium  carbonate,  and  3.50  of  sand. 
Christison  found  different  specimens  of  pure 
?ammony  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  from  77 

>  83  parts  of  resin,  from  6  to  8  of  gum,  from 

2  to  5  of  lignin  and  sand,  and  from  7.2  to 
-6  of  water,  witla  occasionally  a  little  starch, 
robably  derived  accidentally  from  the  root, 
"d  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  a  cold 
ecoction  of  the  gum-resin  to  give  a  blue  color 
ith  iodine.    Hanbury  of  London,  found  91.1 


per  cent,  of  resin  in  the  purest  scammony  in 
shells.  As  already  stated,  scammony  is  seldom 
quite  pure  as  found  in  commerce.  Much  of  it 
contains  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
resin,  some  not  more  than  42  per  cent.,  and 
the  worst  varieties  as  little  as  10  per  cent.,  or 
even  less.  Sometimes  the  cakes  are  of  good 
quality  on  the  outside,  and  inferior  within.  In 
view  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of 
scammony,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  abandon  its 
internal  use  altogether,  employing  only  the 
resin,  which  is  of  uniform  strength.  Indeed, 
the  resin  has  been  officially  substituted  for  the 
gum-resin  in  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
eynth.  Aslanoglon  (Chem.  News,  1901,  682) 
proposed  a  quantitative  valuation  of  scam- 
mony based  on  its  treatment  with  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine;  see  also  Dowzard's  method 
(P.  J.,  April,  1904,  469). 

Factitious  Scammony.  Montpellier  Scam- 
mony.— Much  spurious  scammony  was  manu- 
factured in  the  south  of  France,  said  by  Gui- 
bourt  to  be  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
Cynanclium  monspeliacum  (C.  acutum,  L.),  in- 
corporated with  various  resins  and  other  purga- 
tive substances.  Thorel,  however,  a  pharmacist 
of  Avallon,  denies  that  this  plant  is  employed  in 
its  preparation.  (J.  P.  C,  xx.  107.)  It  has  been 
occasionally  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  sold  as  Smyrna  scammony.  It  is  usually  in 
flat  semicircular  cakes,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  six  or  eight  lines  thick,  blackish 
both  externally  and  within,  very  hard,  com- 
pact, rather  heavy,  of  a  somewhat  shining  and 
resinous  fracture,  a  feeble  balsamic  odor 
wholly  different  from  that  of  genuine  scam- 
mony, and  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taste.  When 
rubbed  with  the  moistened  finger  it  becomes 
dark  gray,  unctuous,  and  tenacious.  We  have 
seen  another  substance  sold  as  Smyrna  scam- 
mony, which  was  obviously  spurious,  consisting 
of  blackish,  circular,  flat  cakes,  or  fragments 
of  such  cakes,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick,  very  light,  penetrated  with  small  holes, 
as  if  worm-eaten,  and  when  broken  exhibiting 
an  irregular,  cellular,  spongy  texture.  It  is 
affirmed  that  a  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Convolvulus  althceoides  of  Southern  Europe^  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  scammony.  Pereira 
described  a  factitious  substance  sold  as  Smyrna 
scammony,  which  was  in  circular  flat  cakes 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  blackish,  and  of  a 
slaty  aspect,  breaking  with  difficulty,  of  a  dull, 
black  fracture  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.412.  Mois- 
tened and  rubbed,  it  had  the  odor  of  guaiac; 
the  adulteration  was  also  detected  by  chemical 
tests. 

Uses.— Scammony  is  an  energetic  _  cathartic, 
likely  to  occasion  griping,  and  sometimes  oper- 
ating with  harshness.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greek  physicians,  and  was_  much 
employed  by  the  Arabians,  who  used  it  as  a 
purgative  and  externally  in  skin  diseases.  On 
account  of  its  occasional  violence,  it  is  seldom 
administered,  except  in  combination  with  other 
cathartics,  the  action  of  which  it  promotes, 
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while  its  own  harshness  is  mitigated.1  It 
should  be  given  in  emulsion  with  mucilage, 
sugar,  almonds,  licorice,  or  other  demulcent, 
and  its  disposition  to  gripe  may  be  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic. 

Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to 
0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Eesina  Scammonii,  V.  8. 

SCILLA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SQUILL 

(seirifO 

"  The  bulb  of  Vrginea  maritima  (Linne) 
Baker  (Fam.  Liliacece),  deprived  of  its  dry, 
membranaceous  outer  scales,  cut  into  thin  slices 
and  carefully  dried,  the  central  portions  being 
rejected."  _  U.  S.  "  The  bulb  of  Urginea  Scilla, 
Steinh.,  divested  of  its  dry  membranous  outer 
scales,  cut  into  slices,  and  dried."  Br. 

Squills;  Scille,  Fr.  Cod.:  Bulbus  Scillae,  P.  G. ; 
Meerzwiebel,  G. ;  Scilla,  It.;  Escila  (Bulbo  de), 
Cebolla  albarrana,  Hp. 

For  Urginea,  Br.  Add.,  see  Part  II. 

Urginea  maritima  (L.),  Baker,  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  (1873),  221.— Urginea  Scilla,  Steinheil, 
Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  (1834),  330.— Scilla  maritima, 
L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753  )  308;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  ii. 
125. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  fibrous 
roots  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  a  large 
bulb,  which  sends  forth  several  long,  lanceolate, 
pointed,  somewhat  undulated,  shining,  deep- 
green  leaves.  From  the  midst  of  the  leaves 
a  round,  smooth,  succulent  flower-stem  rises, 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating  in  a 
long,  close  spike  of  whitish  flowers.  These  are 
destitute  of  calyx,  and  stand  on  purplish 
peduncles,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  a 
linear,  twisted,  deciduous  floral  leaf.  The 
squill  grows  on  the  sea  coast  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  other  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is  the  official 
portion.  It  is  generally  dried  for  use,  but  is 
sometimes  imported  in  the  recent  state  packed 
in  sand. 

Properties.— The  fresh  bulb  is  pear-shaped, 
usually  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  sometimes  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  and  consists  of 
fleshy  scales  attenuated  at  their  edges,  closely 
applied  over  each  other,  and  invested  by  ex- 
terior scales  so  thin  and  dry  as  to  appear  to 
constitute  a  membranous  coat.  There  are  two 
varieties  distinguished  as  the  red  and  the  white 
sgmll  In  the  former  the  exterior  coating  is 
ol  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  and  the  inner 
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scales  have  a  whitish  rosy  or  very  light  pink 
epidermis,  with  a  yellowish- white  parenchyma; 
in  the  latter  the  whole  bulb  is  white.  They 
do  not  differ  in  medicinal  virtue.  The  bulb 
abounds  in  a  viscid,  very  acrid  juice,  which 
causes  it  to  inflame  and  even  excoriate  the  skin 
when  much  handled.  By  drying,  this  acrimony 
is  very  much  diminished,  with  little  loss  of 
medicinal  power.  The  bulb  loses  about  four- 
fifths  of  its  weight  in  the  process.  Vogel 
found  100  parts  of  fresh  squill  to  be  reduced 
to  18  by  desiccation.  The  process  is  somewhat 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  and 
viscidity  of  the  juice.  The  bulb  is  cut  into 
thin  transverse  slices,  and  the  pieces  dried  sepa- 1 
rately  by  artificial  or  solar  heat.  The  outer 
and  central  scales  are  rejected,  the  former 
being  dry  and  destitute  of  activity,  the  latter 
too  fleshy  and  mucilaginous. 

Dried  squill,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  in. 
irregular  oblong  pieces,  often  more  or  less  con- 
torted, of  a  dull  yellowish-white  color  with  a 
reddish  or  rosy  tint,  sometimes  entirely  white, 
slightly  diaphanous,  brittle  and  pulverizable 
when  perfectly  dry,  but  often  flexible  from  the 
presence  of  moisture,  for  which  it  has  a  great 
affinity.  Occasionally  a  parcel  will  be  found 
consisting  of  vertical  slices,  some  of  which  ad- 
here together  at  the  base.  The  odor  is  verj 
feeble,  the  taste  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid.  II 
is  officially  described  as  "  in  irregular,  more  oi 
less  curved,  somewhat  translucent,  yellowish- 
white  or  reddish-white  segments,  3  to  5  Cm 
long,  brittle  and  pulverizable  when  dry,  tougl 
and  flexible  when  damp;  odor  slight;  tast<| 
mucilaginous,  bitter,  and  acrid."  U.  S. 

The  virtues  of  squill  are  extracted  by  water 
alcohol,  and  vinegar.    It  has  been  analyzed  b; 
Vogel,  J.  H.  Marais,  Lebourdais,  Tilloy,  Merck 
and  lastly  by   Schmiedeberg   (Zeit.  Physiol 
Chem.,  Ill,  112)  with  varying  results.  Tb 
bitter   principle,   not  yet   obtained  pure,  i 
scillitin.    Merck,  however,  obtains  three  com 
pounds  of  this  class, — scillipicrin,  scillitoxin 
and  sciUin.    Jarmersted  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  H>  22 » 
obtained  a  glucoside  which  he  called  scillain 
but  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  scillitoxin 
Schmiedeberg    (loc.    cit.)    found   a  peculia 
mucilage,  analogous  to  dextrin,  which  he  call 
sinistrin,  (CeHioOshi.    It  is  white,  easily  sol 
uble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  laevo-rota 
tory;  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  l 
yields  levulose  and  an  inactive  sugar  of  re 
ducing  properties.  The  mucilage  is  not  affeetei 
by  saliva  or  diastase.   This  last  statement,  how 
ever,  was  contradicted  by  F.  Kurtz  (A.  J.  P.. 
1894,  246),  who  says  that  diastase  acts  upoi 
it,  producing  a  reducing  sugar.   Kurtz  (lot 
cit.)  also  obtained  a  reducing  sugar  (probabl; 
dextrose)  along  with  the  gum  direct  by  extract 
ing  the  bulb  with  hot  alcohol.    S.  Wamzewsk} 
(A.  J.  P.,  1893,  498)  found  scillinine,  so  ubl 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in  chloro 
form;  scillapicrine,  soluble  in  both  water  an< 
alcohol,  and  scillamarine ,  soluble  in  both  chloio 
form  and  alcohol.    The  bulbs  of  Scilla  mara 
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na  also  yield  a  slightly  colored  liquid  oil  of 
npleasant  odor  when  distilled  in  a  current  of 
earn.  (Husemann's  Pftanzenstoffe,  2d  ed.,  p. 
06.) 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  bulb  is 
;en  to  be  pervaded  by  innumerable  minute 
Ocular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Aceord- 
lg  to  Hartwich,  the  mucilage  occurs  either  in 
l.e  form  of  large  drops,  filling  the  parenchy- 
matous cells,  or  as  masses  enclosing  the  raph- 
les.  For  an  elaborate  microscopic  study, 
ith  plates,  see  A.  Pharm.,  July,  1889.  Water 
istilled  from  it  had  neither  taste  nor  odor,  and 
as  drunk  by  Vogel  to  the  amount  of  six 
inces  without  effect.  When  kept  in  a  dry 
lace,  squill  retains  its  virtues  for  a  long  time; 
at  if  exposed  to  moisture  it  soon  becomes 
ouldy. 

Uses. — Squill  is  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  in 
rge  doses  emetic  and  purgative.  In  over- 
)ses  it  has  been  known  to  occasion  hyper- 
itharsis,  strangury,  bloody  urine,  and  fatal 
flammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
reek  physicians  employed  it  as  a  medicine, 
id  it  has  retained  to  the  present  period  a  de- 
rved  popularity.  As  an  expectorant,  it  is 
ied  in  cases  both  of  deficient  and  of  super- 
randant  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
embrane, — in  the  former  case  usually  com- 
ned  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  in 
e  latter  frequently  with  the  stimulant  ex- 
Jctorants.  In  both  instances  it  operates  by 
imulating  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  it 
ould  not  be  used  when  there  is  a  high  degree 

inflammation,  with  arrested  secretion.  In 
opsy  it  is  much  employed,  especially  in  con- 
cision with  digitalis,  but,  as  it  is  distinctly 
ritant  to  the  kidneys,  it  should  not  be  used 
nen  there  is  irritation  or  active  inflammation 

these  organs.  On  account  of  its  great  un- 
rtainty  and  occasional  harshness,  it  is  very 
ldom  prescribed  as  an  emetic,  except  in 
oup,  in  which  it  is  usually  given  in  the 
irm  of  syrup.  When  given  in  substance  it  is 
ost  conveniently  administered  in  the  form 

:  pin. 

From  six  to  twelve  grains  (0.4  to  0.78  Gin.) 
ill  generally  cause  vomiting.  The  vinegar, 
ndextract  and  syrup  of  squill  are  official,  and 
'e  much  used.  An  acetic  extract  has  been 
repared  by  F.  D.  Niblett,  by  digesting  a 
mnd  of  squill  with  three  fluidounces  of  acetic 
;id  and  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  with  a 
intle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  express- 
g,  and,  without  filtration,  evaporating  to  a 
coper  consistence.  One  grain  is  equal  to 
jout  three  grains  of  the  powder.  (P.  J.,  xii. 

Dose,  of  squill,  from  one  to  two  grains 
>-065  to  0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Acetum  Scillse,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Fluidex- 
aetum  Scilla;,  U.  8. ;  Oxymel  Scilla,  Br.;  Pilula 
•ecacuanhae  cum  Scilla,  Br.;  Pilula  Scilla;  Com- 
«ita,  Br.;  Syrupus  Scilla,  U.  8.,  Br.  (from  vine- 
r)j  Syrupus  Scillse  Compositus,  U.  8.  (from 
lidextract)  ;  Tinctura  Scillse,  U.  8.,  Br. 


SCOPARIUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SCOPARIUS  [Broom] 

(sco-pa'ri-us) 

"  The  dried  tops  of  Cytisus  Scoparius 
(Linne)  Link  (Fain.  Leguminoscs)."  U.  S. 
"  The  fresh  and  the  dried  tops  of  Cytisus 
Scoparius,  Link."  Br. 

Scoparli  Cacumina,  Br.;  Broom  Tops;  Herba 
Scoparii,  Spartium ;  Irish  or  Scotch  Broom,  Besom, 
Genet  a  balais,  Fr. ;  Gemeine  Besenginster,  Besen- 
ginster,  Besenkraut,  Pfriemenkraut,  O. 

Cytisus  Scoparius  (L.),  Link,  Enum.  Tlort. 
Berol.  (1822),  241. — Spartium  scoparium,  L., 
Sp.  PI.  (1753)  709. — Sarothamnus  scoparius, 
Wimm.,  Koch,  Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  (1837), 
152. — This  is  a  common  European  shrub,  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  from  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  numerous  straight,  pentangular, 
bright  green,  very  flexible  blanches,  and  small, 
oblong,  downy  leaves,  usually  ternate,  but  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant  sometimes  simple. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  papilionaceous, 
large,  showy,  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  and 
solitary  upon  short  axillary  peduncles.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  compressed  legume, 
which  is  hairy  at  the  sutures.  It  is  essential 
that  true  broom  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
Spanish  broom  (Spartium  Junceum),  since 
a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred 
from  the  substitution  of  the  dried  flowers  of 
Spartium  for  those  of  broom.   (See  Part  II.) 

The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste, 
and,  when  bruised,  a  strong,  peculiar  odor. 
The  tops  of  the  branches  are  the  official  por- 
tion. They  are  in  "  thin,  flexible,  branched 
twigs,  2  to  3  Mm.  thick;  externally  dark  green, 
with  five  wings  and  numerous  reddish-brown 
cork  patches;  internally  yellowish ;  younger 
branches  somewhat  pubescent;  fracture  short- 
fibrous,  that  of  thick  pieces  tough  and  splintery; 
usually  free  from  the  simple,  obovate  leaves; 
having  a  peculiar  odor  when  bruised;  taste 
disagreeably  bitter."  U.  S.  The  seeds  are  re- 
ported to  be  used  sometimes,  and  to  be  as  active 
as  the  tops.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their 
active  properties.  According  to  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court  the  flowers  contain  volatile  oil,  fatty  mat- 
ter, wax,  chlorophyll,  yellow  coloring  matter, 
tannin,  a  sweet  substance,  mucilage,  albumen, 
and  lignin.  Stenhouse  has  separated  from 
them  two  principles,  scoparin,  C2iH220io,i  an<J 
an  alkaloid,  sparteine,  CisHosNa.  The  former 
is  in  stellate  crystals,  easily  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water  and  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  by  puri- 
fying a  yellow  gelatinous  substance  deposited 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  decoction.  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  hot  water  with  greenish  light  yellow  color, 
easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  caustic 
and  carbonated  alkalies.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat.    When  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide 

» Goldsehmidt  and  Himmelmayer  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1893, 
566)  give  the  following  formula  of  scoparin:  Ciotlie 
08(OH)  (OCH3). 
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it  yields,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,  phloroglucin 
and  protocatechuic  acid.  Sparteine  was  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  mother  waters 
of  the  scoparin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having 
a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  and  all  the  properties 
of  a  volatile  alkaloid.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
and  boils  at  288°  C.  if  distilled  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas.  It  dissolves  only  slightly  in 
water,  but  takes  up  some  water  itself.  In  con- 
tact with  water  it  becomes  opalescent.  It  turns 
yellowish  on  distillation  in  air,  but  can  be  dis- 
tilled colorless  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide.  It  is  colorless,  but  becomes  brown 
by  exposure  to  light;  it  has  at  first  an  odor  of 
aniline,  but  this  is  altered  by  rectification. 
It  readily  neutralizes  acids  and  forms  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  which  are  extremely  bitter.  Its 
sulphate  occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  and  is 
freely  soluble  in  water.  (See  P.  J.,  June  28, 
1879;  also  Sparteines  Sulphas.)  By  the  action 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
oxysparteine.1  C1BH24N2O,  is  formed,  and  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide  upon  this,  a 
deliquescent  trioxy  sparteine,  C15H24N2O3,  is 
obtained;  if  the  hydrogen  dioxide  acts  upon 
sparteine  itself,  dioxy sparteine,  C16H24N2O2, 
is  formed  as  a  solid,  crystallizing  in  prisms 
melting  at  128.5°  C.  Zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  reduce  sparteine  to  hydrosparteine,  C15H28 
N2,^a  thick  liquid  boiling  at  from  281°  to 
284°  C.  (Schmidt,  Pkarmaceutisehe  Chemie, 
3te  Auf.,  Bd.  ii.  1276.) 

Uses — Scoparius  is  diuretic  and  cathartic, 
and  in  large  doses  emetic,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  dropsy,  for 
which  it  was  recommended  by  Meade,  Cullen, 
and  others.  Cullen  prescribed  it  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of 
the  fresh  tops  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to 
half  a  pint,  of  which  he  gave  a  fluidounce  (30 
Cc.)  every  hour  until  it  operated  by  stool  or 
urine.  The  seeds  may  be  given  in  powder,  in 
the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65 
to  l.OGm.).  A  fluidextract  was  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890.  (See  page  525.) 

Scoparin  probably  represents  the  diuretie 
and  purgative  influences  of  scoparius,  although 
its  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties 
have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
Poisonous  doses  of  sparteine  (see  Sparteine 
Sulphas)  cause  in  the  lower  animals  tremblings, 
incoordination,  increase  of  reflexes,  clonic  and 
tonic  _  convulsions,  embarrassment  of  the  res- 
piration, acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  en- 
feeblement  of  the  heart,  followed  by  gradual 

by FAhreEa  2f -s,parte'ne'  originally  described 

SEw/i.:  Anrens  \Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1891)      It  occurs  In 

about'  S4°mpwhat,  Kh,ygr-osc°Pic  »*t  melting  at 
chloroform  S^w^t  m  ?ater>  alcoh0'.  ether,  and 
chloroform     It  has  been  found  by  Hurthle  (A.  E. 

th»  n„i.  \  °u  De  a  cardiac  stimulant,  decreasing 
pressure  andtene» #  T^l,  increasing  the  art^ria! 
occurs^n  i«™  ^Lr^  «The  hydrochloride,  which 
and  is  lerv  ^i,wfdi,e8  (^consolidated  together) 

is  said  soon  to  become  accustomed  to  it  system 


enf eeblement  of  all  the  functions,  convulsions,  ■ 
and  death  from  asphyxia.  Sparteine  par- 
alyzes the  respiratory  centres  and  the  motor 
centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  has  a  very 
feeble  influence  upon  the  muscles,  lessening, 
though  not  destroying,  their  excitability.  La- 
borde  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its 
action  upon  the  heart,  and  his  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  Griffe,  Garand,  and  Masius. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  alkaloid  there  is  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  size  and  height  of 
the  cardiac  wave.  If  the  dose  has  been  a 
small  one,  the  pulse  will  be  at  first  accelerated 
After  larger  doses  there  is  a  slowing  of  the 
pulse.  Observers  agree  in  stating  that  the 
arterial  pressure  is  not  materially  changed 
unless  the  dose  is  toxic,  when  it  steadily  falls; 
but  small  doses  weaken  and  larger  ones 
paralyze  the  peripheral  pneumogastric  nerve 
Upon  the  vasomotor  system  sparteine  appears 
to  have  no  influence  unless  in  large  toxic  doses 
when  it  perhaps  acts  as  a  paralyzant.  It  does 
not  represent  the  diuretic  influence  of  sco 
parius.  See  affirms  as  the  result  of  persona 
experience  that  sparteine  is  of  very  grea 
value  in  cardiac  affections,  increasing  the  forc< 
of  the  cardiac  beat,  and  especially  producin 
regularity  in  cases  of  irregular  cardiac  action 
For  the  latter  purpose,  he  states,  it  is  the  mos 
powerful  remedy  known.  Other  clinician: 
have  recorded  experience  favorable  to  tb 
value  of  sparteine,  but  the  conclusion  of  Hier< 
Stoessel,  that  sparteine  is  inferior  as  a  hear 
tonic  to  digitalis,  and  to  be  employed  only  a 
a  succedaneum  to  that  drug,  probably  indicate 
correctly  the  scope  of  its  use.  It  has  the  grea 
advantage  of  acting  very  quickly,  the  symp 
toms  commencing  about  twenty  minutes  afte 
its  absorption,  and  reaching  their  maximum  ii 
four  or  five  hours,  but  persisting  one  or  tw> 
days.  It  is  probably  not  safe  to  commene 
with  doses  greater  than  one-sixth  of  a  graii 
(0.010  Gm.),  although  observers  seem  to  be  u 
accord  in  believing  that  much  larger  amount 
are  usually  necessary.  Voigt,  Prior,  See,  an  J 
Leo  all  advise  doses  of  one  and  a  half  grain 
(0.097  Gm.)  repeated  four  or  five  times  i: 
the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  aflirmed  that  n 
cumulative  effects  need  be  feared. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  upon  th 
lower  animals,  Langlois  and  Maurange  (Ai 
de  P.,  vii.  1895)  believe  that  sparteine  an 
oxysparteine  are  valuable  remedies  for  th 
maintenance  of  cardiac  action  during  chloro 
formization,  acting  partly  by  stimulating  th 
heart,  partly  by  depressing  the  pneumogastn 
nerve.  G.  G.  Cottam  asserts  (T.  G.,  Nov.  1896 
as  the  result  of  a  clinical  study,  that  one-tent) 
grain  of  the  sparteine  sulphate,  given  hypo 
dermically  just  before  the  inhalation  of  chlo 
roform,  will  prevent  any  cardiac  depressioi) 
from  the  anaesthetic. 

Dose,  of  scoparius,  ten  to  fifteen  grain 
(0.65  to  1.0  Gm.).  | 

Off.  Prep.— Infusum  Scoparii,  Br.;  Succub  Sec 
parii,  Br. 
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SCOPOLA 

(sco-po'la) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Scopola  Carniolica 
Jacquin  (Fam.  Solanacecc),  yielding,  when 
issayed  as  directed  below,  not  less  than  0.5 
percent,  of  its  alkaloids."   U.  S. 

Belladonna  Scopola,  Scopola  Belladonna,  Japanese 
3elladonna  (incorreetly). 

In  1771,  John  Anthony  Scopoli,  of  the 
University  of  Pavia,  described  in  the  Flora 
Oamiolica  an  Atropa  from  Idria.  Three  years 
ater,  Jacquin  made  this  plant  the  type  of  the 
lew  genus  Scopola,  and  gave  it  the  specific 
lame  of  Carniolica.  Of  this  plant  Koch  made 
wo  species,  one  with  green  and  the  other  with 
purple  flowers,  but  the  more  recent  botanists 
ire  in  accord  in  believing  that  the  green- 
lowered  plant,  the  S.  hladnikiana  of  Koch,  the 

viridiflora  of  Rabenhorst,  is  not  specifically 
listinct,  there  being,  indeed,  three  varieties  of  S. 
Jarniolica,  one  with  purple,  one  with  green,  and 
me  with  yellow  flowers,  the  latter  being  the  S. 
•oncolor  of  De  Candolle;  indeed,  E.  M.  Holmes 
las  shown  that  the  root  examined  by  Schmidt 
vas  probably  from  a  jjlant  with  yellow 
lowers,  and  therefore  the  concolor  of  De  Can- 
lolle.  Scopolia  atropoides  has  also  been  de- 
eribed  by  Nevinny.  (Ph.  Post,  1S94,  333, 
149,  357.)  See  also  Rusby's  papers  (Proc.  A. 
3ft.  A.,  1899,  292  and  1901,  313). 

The  genus  Scopola  is  the  connecting  link 
ietween  Atropa  and  Hyoscyamus,  resembling 
itropa  in  leaf  and  flower  and  in  the  micro- 
copical  character  of  its  rhizome,  but  differing 
a  that  its  fruit  is  not  a  berry  and  in  the 
nflatiou  of  its  calyx.  The  Japanese  plant, 
?.  japonica,  is  so  closely  allied  to  S.  carniolica 
hat  its  specific  distinction  is  very  doubtful; 
t  has  been  separated  upon  the  characters  of 
he  style  being  curved,  the  calyx-teeth  unequal 
md  the  leaves  less  obovate  and  having  much 
onger  petioles  than  S.  Carniolica;  but  Holmes 
ias  shown  that  the  curved  style  occurs  in  S. 
Jarniolica.  S.  Carniolica  is  a  common  plant 
a  Bavaria,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Southwestern 
lussia,  usually  in  the  hilly  districts,  where 
t  grows  in  damp,  stony  places.  Its  general 
appearance  is  that  of  the  belladonna,  but  it 
s  much  skorter,  rarely  growing  above  a  foot 
n  height,  has  thinner  leaves,  and  is  especially 
listinguished  by  its  fruit  being  a  transversely 
lehiscent  capsule  and  by  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
inct  rhizome. 

Properties. — The  latter  occurs  in  commerce 
'ither  entire  or  longitudinally  split  in  half,  in 
rieces  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length  and  from 
me-third  to  three-fourths  or  even  one  inch  in 
liameter;  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  very 
I'regular  in  shape,  often  much  bent  or  twisted, 
he  whole  surface  usually  covered  thickly  with 
he  _  broad,  subcircular*  deeply-hollowed-out, 
Projecting  sears  of  the  stems  of  successive 
ieasons,  and  finely  and  coarsely  wrinkled  longi- 


tudinally and  transversely.  The  section  is 
whitish  and  distinctly  starchy  in  appear- 
ance. The  texture  is  hard,  but  somewhat 
brittle.  The  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  officially  described  as  "  of 
horizontal  growth,  more  or  less  curved  and 
shortly  and  sharply  flexuous,  cylindraceous  and 
somewhat  flattened  vertically,  occurring  mostly 
in  pieces  from  2.5  to  7.5  Cm.  long  and  0.8 
to  1.6  Cm.  broad,  often  split  before  drying; 
upper  surface  marked  with  closely  set,  large, 
cup-shaped  stem  scars,  margins  irregularly 
contracted;  externally  varying  from  yellow- 
ish-brown to  dark  brownish-gray,  finely  and 
irregularly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  obscurely 
annulate  and  more  or  less  nodular-roughened; 
fracture  short  and  sharp,  exhibiting  a  yellow- 
ish-white bark,  its  corky  layer  dark  brown, 
or  pale  brown,  wood  indistinctly  radiate,  and 
central  pith  rather  horny;  nearly  inodorous; 
taste  sweetish,  afterwards  bitterish  and  strongly 
acrid."  U.  S. 

The  Japanese  rhizome  is  from  two  to  six 
inches  long,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
rarely  branched,  cylindrical  or  slightly  com- 
pressed, knotty,  bent,  with  circular  disk-like 
scars,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  not  whitish  when 
abraded,  with  a  slightly  mousy,  narcotic  odor, 
and  a  taste  nearly  free  from  bitterness.  Ac- 
cording to  Thos.  Greenish,  the  microscopical 
characteristics  of  the  rhizome  of  S.  Car- 
niolica are  very  similar  to  those  of  bella- 
donna root,  the  chief  differences  being  that  the 
bark  is  less  thick,  the  dark  line  under  the 
epidermis  narrower,  the  vascular  bundles 
neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous,  and  the 
bundles  of  raphides  less  pronounced ;  the  starch 
grains  are  also  smaller  and  their  shape  less 
distinct.  The  structure  of  the  rhizome  of  S. 
japonica  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  European  species. 

The  alkaloid  scopolamine  (or  scopoleine), 
C17H21NO4,  has  been  found  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  the  root,  but  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities  in  belladonna  root, 
stramonium  seeds,  and  Duboisia  myoporoides. 
E.  Schmidt  considers  scopolamine  to  be  iden- 
tical with  hyosciue.  (A.  Pharm.,  1892,  206  to 
232.)  Scopolamine  forms  permanent  trans- 
parent crystals  of  the  formula  C17H21NO4  + 
H2O,  melting  at  59°  C.  to  a  colorless  liquid^ 
The  double  gold  chloride  melts  at  from  212 
to  214°  C.  Scopolamine  is  decomposed  by 
baryta  into  scopoline,  C3H13NO2,  a  crystalline 
base,  melting  at  110°  C,  and  atropic  acid, 
CeHsOa.  Commercial  hyoscine  hydrobromide  is 
said  by  E.  Schmidt  often  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  scopolamine  hydrobromide,  and  Hesse 
has  considered  the  two  bases  as  identical.  {A. 
Pharm.,  1894,  409.)  O.  Hesse  examined  com- 
mercial' scopolamine  hydrochloride,  and  found 
it  to  consist  of  salts  of  two  bases,  hyoscine  and 
atroscine.  (P.  J.,  1896,  296.)  Schmidt,  con- 
tinuing his  investigations,  proves  that  hyoscine 
is  a  mixture  of  scopolamine  and  some  other 
body,  and  believes  Hesse's  atroscine  to  be  opti- 
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cally  inactive  scopolamine.  He  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  hyoseine  as  a  distinct  body.  (Ap. 
Ztg.,  1896.)  Seward  W.  Williams  states,  as  the 
result  of  the  assay  of  many  tons  of  the  root 
of  Atropa  belladonna  and  of  the  rhizome  of 
Scopola,  each  of  the  best  qualities  occurring  in 
the  American  market,  that  while  the  belladonna 
root  yields  on  an  average  0.50  per  cent,  of 
alkaloid,  the  scopola  yields  0.58  per  cent.  See 
also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1899,  285. 

Assay. — "  The  method  to  be  employed  is 
identical  with  that  given  for  Belladonna  Leaves, 
on  page  228,  using  ten  grammes  of  Scopola,  in 
No.  60  powder."  U.  S. 

Uses. — The  physiological  and  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  scopola  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
belladonna,  but  the  crude  drug  has  been 
scarcely  used  at  all  in  medicine.  It  has  been 
largely  employed  in  America  in  the  manu- 
facture of  belladonna  plaster  and  much  of  the 
hyoseine  of  commerce  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  obtained  from  it.  Its  alkaloid  Scopola- 
mine hydrobromide  is  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  as  identical  with  hyos- 
eine hydrobromide. 

Dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep— Fluidextractum  Scopohe,  U.  8.;  Ex- 
traction Scopolse,  U.  8.  (from  fluidextract) . 

SCOPOLAMINE  HYDROBROMIDUM. 
U.  S. 

SCOPOLAMINE  HYDROBROMIDE 

(sco-po-la-mrnae  hy-dro-bro'mi-dum) 

C17H21N04.HBr  +  3H20  =  434.92 

"  The  hydrobromide  [HBr.Ci7rl2iN04  -f  3Hz 
O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  plants  of  the 
Solanacece;  chemically  identical  with  Hyoseine 
Hydrobromide  (see  Hyoscince  Hydrobromi- 
dum):' U.  S.  "The  hydrobromide,  C17H21 
N04,HBr,3H20,  of  an  alkaloid  contained  in 
Hyoscyamus  Leaves,  different  species  of  Sco- 
pola, and  possibly  other  solanaceous  plants." 
Br.  1 

Hyoscinse  Hydrobromidum,  Br.;  Hyoseine  Hydro- 
bromide; Bromhydrate  d'Hyoscine,  Fr.;  Scopola- 
bromld  ^ydl'obromicum-    P-    G.;  Skopolaminhydro- 

For  a  description  of  the  properties  and  uses 
of  this  salt  see  Hyoscince  Hydrobromidum,  page 

SCUTELLARIA.  U.  S. 

SCUTELLARIA  [Skullcap] 

(scu-tel-la'ri-a) 

"The  dried  plant  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora 
Linne  (Fam.  Labiates). "  U.  S. 

Sculleap    Hoodwort,   Madweed,  Mad-doe  or  Side- 

ftS^^^H^1^ .  Hoodld  Willow- 
Herb,  Scutellaire,  Fr.;  Helmkraut,  Schildkraut,  O. 

Several  species  of  Scutellaria  have  attracted 
attention.   Scutellaria  galericulata,  L.,  or  com- 


mon European  sculleap,  which  also  grows  wild  in 
this  country,  has  a  feeble,  somewhat  alliaceous 
odor,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  intermittents,  and  externally  in  old 
ulcers.  The  indigenous  species,  S.  integrifolia, 
L.  (syn.  S.  hyssopifolia,  L.),  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  might  probably  be  found  useful  as  a  tonic. 

Scutellaria  lateriflora,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753) 
598. — This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  herb, 
with  a  stem  erect,  much  branched,  quadran- 
gular, smooth,  and  one  or  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  .  ovate,  acute,  dentate,  subcordate 
upon  the  stem,  opposite,  and  supported  upon 
long  petioles.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  and  disposed  in  long,  lateral, 
leafy  racemes.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
elongated,  the  upper  lip  concave  and  •  entire, 
the  lower  three-lobed.  The  plant  grows  in 
moist  places  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Properties. — The  dried  tops  are  officially  de 
scribed  as  "  about  50  Cm.  long,  smooth ;  sten 
quadrangular,  branched;  leaves  opposite,  petio 
late,  about  5   Cm.   long,  ovate-lanceolate  oij 
ovate-oblong,  serrate ;  flowers  about  6  Mm.  long 
in  axillary  one-sided  racemes,  with  a  pale  blu 
corolla  and  bilabiate  calyx,  closed  in  fruit,  th 
upper  lip  helmet-shaped;  odor  slight;  tast 
bitterish."    U.  S.    H.  Molisch  and  G.  Gold 
schmidt  (Ph.  Ztg.,  Dec.  4,  1901,  965)  obtaine 
from   Scutellaria    and    a   number   of  othe 
labiates  an  identical  body,  to  which  they  gav 
the  name  scutellarin.    It  is  present  in  all  0 
the  different  Scutellarias,  being  most  abundan 
in  the  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  but  foun 
also  in  the  roots,  stems  and  flowers  of  th 
plant.    It  was  further  obtained  from  the  leave 
of  Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  L.,  and  of  Teucriui 
Chamaedrys,  L.   In  Scutellaria  altissima,  L.,  th 
presence  of  cinnamic  and  fumaric  acid  coul 
also  be  established.    Scutellarin  is  obtained  b 
boiling  freshly  gathered  leaves  for  15  minute 
in  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  filtering  tb 
decoction  and  adding  from  1  to  2  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  causes  an  abundai: 
precipitate  of  scutellarin.    If  precipitation  : 
effected  from  the  hot  solution,  the  scutellan 
separates  in  the  form  of  light  yellow  crystal: 
The  formula  C21H10O12  has  been  assigned  to  tb 
crude  scutellarin  so  obtained.   Its  alcohol: 
solution  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  lead  act 
tate  and  an  intense  green  color  with  fen1: 
chloride,  changing  on  heating  to  a  red  cole 
if  the  reagent  is  not  present  in  great  excess 
alcoholic  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxides,  £ 
also   alkali   acetates,    produce  reddish-yelkr 
precipitates,  which  change  on  exposure  to  tb 
air  to  a  green.    Baryta  water  has  the  sarr. 
effect.     The  green  color  is  produced  imm<, 
diately  if  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  chl<^ 
rine  or  bromine  water,  is  added.  . 

Uses.— Sculleap  is  as  destitute  of  medienu 
properties  as  a  plant  may  well  be,  not  eve 
being  aromatic.  When  taken  internally,  it  pre 
duces  no  very  obvious  effects,  and  probably  i 
of  no  remedial  value,  although  at  one  time 
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s  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  hydrophobia.  It 
also  been  used  in  neuralgia  and  convulsive 
ections,  chorea,  delirium  tremens,  and  ner- 
/.s  exhaustion  from  fatigue  or  over-excite- 
nt.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  370;  N.  J.  M.  R.,  v; 
8.  Rep.,  1870.) 

Dose,  thirty  to  ninety  grains  (2.0  to  5.8  6m.). 
)ff.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Scutellaria,  U.  S. 

SENEGA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SENEGA  [Senega  Snakeroot] 

(sen'e-ga) 

'  The  dried  root  of  Poly  gala  Senega  Linne 
am.  Pqlygalacece)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  root 
Polygala  Senega,  Linn."  Br. 

enegas  Radix,  Br.;  Rattlesnake  Root,  Mountain 
x,  Senega  or  Seneca  Root  or  Snakeroot,  Radix 
ygalae  Virginiana? ;  Polygala  de  Virginie,  Fr.  Cod.; 
lix  Senegae,  P.  Q. ;  Senegawurzel,  Klapper-Schlan- 
wurzel,  0. ;  Poligala  Virginiana,  It. ;  Poligala  de 
-inia  (Raiz  de),  Sp. 

Besides  P.  Senega,  two  other  species  have 
raeted  some  attention  in  Europe — P.  amara 
I  P.  vulgaris — as  remedies  in  chronic  pee- 
al  affections;  but,  as  they  are  not  natives 
this  country,  and  are  never  used  by  practi- 
aers  here,  they  do  not  merit  particular 
ice.1 

olygala  Senega,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  704; 
lid.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  894 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
t.,  ii.  97;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  Ill;  B.  &  T. 
— This  unostentatious  plant  has  a  perennial 
nching  root,  from  which  several  erect,  sim- 
,  smooth,  round,  leafy  steins  annually  rise, 
m  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  The 
ms  are  occasionally  tinged  with  red  or 
rple  below,  but  are  green  near  the  top.  The 
ves  are  alternate  or  scattered,  lanceolate, 
nted,  smooth,  bright  green  on  the  upper 
face,  paler  beneath,  and  sessile  or  supported 
very  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are 
all  and  white,  and  form  a  close  spike  at 
summit  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  their 
st  conspicuous  part.  It  consists  of  five 
Jals,  two  of  which  are  wing-shaped,  white, 
i  larger  than  the  others.  The  corolla  is 
all  and  closed.  The  capsules  are  small, 
ch  compressed,  obcordate,  two-valved  and 
o-celled,  with  two  oblong-ovate,  blackish, 
«7  seeds,  slightly  longer  than  the  lobes  of 
!  caruncle.  In  p.  alba,  Nutt,  the  seeds  are 
<y  and  about  twice  the  length  of  the  caruncle 
tes. 

lyhigala  Senega  extends  over  most  of  the 
iited  States  and  Southern  Canada,  east  of 
!  Rocky  Mountains.  At  one  time  it  was 
Sely  collected  in  Canada  and  the  North- 
item  Atlantic  states;  when  this  supply  was 
lausted,  Kentucky  and  the  States  West  and 


A  senega  which  was  first  used  in  Japan,  and 
iomL.  I  been  referred  by  some  writers  to  P. 
iiwi  !  H.  otl?ers  to  P.   tenuifolia.   has  been  ex- 

uea  by  Reuter,  who  finds  in  it  0.8  per  cent,  of 
' ,;  *!',ace?..of  methyl  salicylate,  and  8.8  per  cent. 

u  011  which  has  somewhat  the  odor  of  patchouli. 


Southwest  of  it  were  invaded;  then  Wisconsin 
and  the  Northwestern  States,  from  which  with 
Western  Canada  the  commerce  at  present  de- 
rives its  chief  supply.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  plant,  the  typical  P.  Senega,  the  form 
found  in  the  Northeastern  United  States,  and 
the  variety  latifolia,  which  extends  from  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  to  Michigan  and  Ten- 
nessee. This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its 
height  (from  ten  to  twenty  inches)  and  its 
very  large,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
which  taper  towards  each  end  and  attain  a 
length  of  four  inches.  The  root  of  commerce 
seems  to  be  obtained  from  both  varieties.  It 
is  brought  into  market  in  bales  weighing  from 
fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Properties. — As  the  root  occurs  in  commerce, 
it  is  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  straw 
to  that  of  the  little  finger,  presenting  a  thick 
knotty  head,  which  exhibits  traces  of  the 
numerous  stems.  It  is  tapering,  branched,  va- 
riously twisted,  often  marked  with  crowded 
annular  protuberances,  and  with  a  projecting 
keel-like  line,  extending  along  its  whole  length. 
It  is  officially  described  as  "  somewhat  cylin- 
drical, tapering,  more  or  less  fiexuous,  3  to 
15  Cm.  long  and  2  to  8  Mm.  thick,  bearing 
several  similar,  horizontal  branches  and  a  few 
rootlets;  crown  knotty  with  numerous  buds 
and  short  stem-remnants;  externally  yellowish- 
gray  or  brownish-yellow,  longitudinally  wrink- 
led," usually  marked  by  a  keel  which  is  more 
prominent'  in  perfectly  dry  roots  near  the 
crown;  fracture  short,  wood  light  yellow, 
usually  excentrically  developed;  odor  slight, 
nauseating;  taste  sweetish,  afterwards  acrid." 
U.  S.  The  epidermis  is  corrugated,  trans- 
versely cracked,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color 
in  the  young  roots,  and  brownish  gray  in  the 
old.  In  the  smaller  branches  the  color  is  a 
lighter  yellow.  The  bark  is  thick,  hard,  and 
resinous,  and  whitish  in  its  interior;  it  contains 
the  active  principles  of  the  root.  _  The  central 
portion  is  ligneous,  white,  and  quite  inert,  and 
should  be  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the 
powder.  The  color  of  this  is  gray.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  bark  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  —1st,  an  outer  layer,  composed  of  a 
series  of  tubular  cells;  2d,  a  middle  layer  of 
thin-walled,  parenchymatous  cells;  3d,  an  inner 
layer  containing  bast-cells.  The  keel  is  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  development  of  this 
last  layer  of  bark  upon  one  side.  There  is  no 
medulla.  The  odor  of  senega  is  peculiar, 
strong  in  the  fresh  root,  but  faint  in  the  dried. 
The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish  and  mucilaginous, 
but  after  chewing  becomes  somewhat  pungent 
and  acrid,  leaving  a  peculiar  irritating  sensa- 
tion in  the  fauces.  Senega  root  varies  some- 
what in  appearance  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  local  varieties 
are  recognized  in  commerce.  In  Southern 
senega  the  roots  are  very  small,  while  in  Mani- 
toba senega  they  are  large  and  thick,  dark  in 
color,  and  often  have  purple  markings  about 
the  crown.    The  official  senega  is  often  known 
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in  commerce  as  Southern  senega,  or  small 
senega,  the  roots  seldom  attaining  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  and  four  to  five  hun- 
dred of  the  dried  roots  being  required  to  make 
a  pound. 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1880  the  so-called 
Northern,  the  White,  the  False,  or  the  Large 
senega  was  sent  into  the  American  market  from 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  further  west.  It  is 
much  larger  than  true  senega,  probably  eighty 
to  one  hundred  to  the  pound.  The  knot  at  the 
top  of  the  root  is  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter ;  below  it  the  root  abruptly  contracts  to 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  is 
usually  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  more 
fleshy  and  much  less  contorted  than  true  senega, 
nearly  free  from  small  rootlets,  but  breaking 
up  below  into  from  four  to  eight  descending 
branches;  very  light-colored,  with  the  ligneous 
portion  thick  and  regular,  and  in  the  circular 
outlines  of  the  section,  with  the  keel  rudimental 
or  not  rarely  altogether  absent.  The  taste  is 
similar  to  that  of  true  senega,  but  somewhat 
more  mucilaginous  and  less  rapidly  acrid.  In 
structure,  false  senega  root  is  very  similar  to 
the  true  root;  it  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that 
there  are  anatomical  differences  between  the 
two  senegas,  but  0.  Linde  (P.  J.,  xvi.  724)  has 
been  unable  to  make  out  any  such  differences. 
According  to  L.  E.  Sayre  (A.  J.  P.,  Sept. 
1897),  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  two 
drugs  when  powdered.  For  description  of  the 
roots  of  a  number  of  species  of  Polygala,  see 
Flora,  Jan.  1886,  and  D.  C,  1901,  26.  False 
Senega  was  thought  to  be  the  product  of  Poly- 
gala Boykinii,  Nuttall,  but  it  appears  to  be  well 
established  that  it  is  obtained  from  P.  alba, 
Nuttall,  whose  habitat  extends  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Texas  to  western  British  America. 
The  properties  of  senega  as  well  as  the  medic- 
inal virtues  of  the  root,  are  extracted  by  boiling 
water  and  by  alcohol.  Diluted  alcohol  is  an 
excellent  solvent. 

Senega  root  was  analyzed  by  Gehlen, 
Peschier  of  Geneva,  Feneulle  of  Cambray, 
Dulon  d'Astafort,  Folchi,  and  Trommsdorff, 
and  subsequently  by  Quevenne.  The  virtues 
of  senega  appear  to  reside  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  acrid  principles  called 
senegin  and  polygalic  acid.  These  principles 
resemble  saponin  very  closely  and  are  recognized 
as  distinct.  Quevenne  obtained  polygalic  acid 
by  the  following  process.  Powdered  senega  is 
exhausted  by  alcohol  of  33°,  and  so  much  of 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  as  to  bring  the  re- 
sulting tincture  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 
The  residue  is  treated  with  ether  in  order  to 
remove  the  fatty  matter.  The  liquid  upon 
standing  deposits  a  precipitate,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  and  is  then  mixed  with 
water  To  the  turbid  solution  thus  formed 
alcohol  is  added,  which  facilitates  the  produc- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of 
polygalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand 
lor  several  days,  that  the  precipitate  may  be 
tuny  tormed.    The  supernatant  liquid  being 


decanted,  the  precipitate  is  drained  upon  a  fill* 
ter,  and,  being  removed  while  yet  moist,  is  dis 
solved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  alcohol  of  36' 
The  solution  is  boiled  with  purified  anim; 
charcoal,  and  filtered  while  hot.    Upon  cooling 
it  deposits  the  principle  in  question  in  a  staf 
of  purity.    Thus  obtained,  polygalic  acid  is 
white  powder,  inodorous,  and  of  a  taste  at  fir 
slight,  but  soon  becoming  pungent  and  acri< 
and  producing  a  very  painful  sensation  in  tl 
throat.    It  is  fixed,  unalterable  in  the  air,  ii 
flammable,  soluble  in  water  slowly  when  co' 
and  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  soluble  in  d 
proportions  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  whi< 
deposits  most  of  it  on  cooling,  quite  insolub 
in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  ai 
possessed  of  the  properties  of  reddening  litm 
and  neutralizing  the  alkalies.    Quevenne  foui 
it,  when  given  to  dogs,  to  occasion  vomitin 
and  much  embarrassment  in  respiration,  and 
large  quantities  to  destroy  life.   Dissection  e 
hibited  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  lunj 
and  frothy  mucus  was  found  in  the  stomac 
oesophagus,  and  superior  portion  of  the  track 
showing  the  tendency  of  this  substance  to  i 
crease  the  mucous  secretion,  and  explaining 
part  the  beneficial  influence  of  senega  in  crov 
(J.  P.  C,  xxii.  449,  and  xxiii.  227.)  Boll 
showed  that  the  active  principle  was  resolval 
by  hydrochloric  acid  into  glucose  and  a  peculi 
substance  called  sapogenin.    Rochleder  (Che: 
Cb.,  1867,  p.  925)  confirmed  this  view  of  tj 
identity  of  polygalic  acid  and  saponin.  Lai 
investigators  assert  the  existence  of  two  hom  | 
ogous  principles  in  the  senega  root, — seneg 
C17H2GO10,    and    polygalic    acid,  C19H30C 
That  this  latter  is  a  variety  of  saponin  is 
doubt  true.    Christophson  (J.  P.  C,  1874)  a 
Schneider  (A.  Pliarm.  [3],  7,  394)  have  a 
thoroughly  established  the  existence  of  sapoi 
in  senega  root.    According  to  the  researches1 
Trommsdorff  and  Schneider,  saponin  is_  c< 
tained  solely  in  the  bark,  the  woody  tissj 
being  inert.    (See  Quillaja,  p.  1035.)    L.  R 
ter  (A.  Pharm.,  1889,  309  and  452)  finds  tj 
the  constituents  of  senega  root  are  fixed  oil  f 
resin,  traces  of  volatile  oil   (a  mixture 
valeric   ether   and  methyl   salicylate),  sud 
(7  per  cent.),  senegin  or  saponin  (from  21 
5  per  cent.),  yellow  coloring  matter,  and  ll 
lates.     The   quantity   of   methyl  salicylal 
varied  in  different  samples  from  0.25  ,to  Oj, 
per  cent.    See  also  Sehroeder's  analysis  (A. 
P.,  1896,  178).    Kain  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1898,  5t 
states  that  he  has  discovered  a  lawo-rotat 
glucoside  distinguished  from  saponin  by 
mild  taste,  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol,  1 
in  its  not  giving  a  precipitate  with  bari'1 
hydroxide.  . , 

Senega  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  cold 
hot,  and  to  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  extra| 
obtained  by  means  of  these  liquids  have 
sensible  properties  of  the  root.    But  under_ 

1  Methyl  salicylate  occurs  in  very  many,  if 
all,   of   the   species  of  the  genus  Polyga  a. 
paper  by  Kremers  and  James,  Ph.  Kev.,  xvi.r 
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fluence   of   heat   a   portion    of   the  acrid 
anciple  unites  with  the  coloring  matter  and 
lagulated  albumen,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble 
water.   In  forming  an  aqueous  extract,  the 
fusion  should  be  prepared  by  percolation,  as 
thus  most  concentrated,  and  consequently 
quires  less  heat  in  its  evaporation.    In  pre- 
aring  the  infusion,  the  temperature  of  the 
ater  should  not  exceed  104°  F.  Experience 
thoroughly  proved  the  value  of  the  use  of 
alkali  in  small  proportion  in  making  galeni- 
preparations  of  senega,  it  prevents  gelati- 
zation  and  combines  with  the  active  principles 

Fluidextractum  Senegce,  page  561). 
The  roots  of  Panax  quinquef 'olius,  L.,  or  gin- 
were  at  one  period  frequently  mixed  with 
ose  of  senega,  but  are  easily  distinguishable 
their  shape  and  taste.    The  roots  of  Gillenia 
'foliata  (L.),  Moench.,  and  Asclepias  Vince- 
xicum,  L.  (P.  J.,  ix.  411),  and  of  Triosteum 
oliatum,  L.  (see  Part  II),  are  noted  as  oc- 
rring  in  commercial  senega;  they  are  readily 
tected  by  the  absence  of  the  keel-like  line, 
ses. — When  given  in  overdose,  senega  is 
able  of  acting  as  an  irritant  poison,  pro- 
emg  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Although 
er  medicinal  properties  have  been  attributed 
,  for  many  years  it  has  been  employed  in 
dicine  solely  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  use- 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  an  acute  bron- 
_  attended   with   free   expectoration ;  in 
onic  bronchitis,  and  in  asthma  and  other 
eases  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
nic  mucous  membrane.    Polygalic  acid  may 
employed  in  the  dose  of  from  the  fourth  of 
ain  to  a  grain  (0.016  to  0.065  Gin.),  and 
be  administered  either  in  pill,  capsule,  or 
ture.  For  a  formula  for  its  preparation,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  I860,  150. 
'Jose,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1.0  to 
Gin.). 

>ff.  Prep. — Infusum  Senegae,  Br.;  Fluidex- 
tum  Senegae,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Senegas  Concen- 
tus,  Br.;  Syrupus  Senegae,  U.  8.  (from  ftuidex- 
t) ;  Tinctura  Senegae,  Br. 

SENNA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SENNA 

( sgn'na ) 

The   dried   leaflets    of    Cassia  acutifolia 
lie    (Alexandria    Senna),    or    of  Cassia 
ustifolia    Vahl     (India     Senna)  (Fam. 
minosce)."  U.  S.    Senna  Alexandria. 
andrian  Senna,  Br.   "  The  dried  leaflets  of 
ia  acutifolia,  Delile."  Br.  Senna  Indica. 
Indian  Senna  (syn.  Tinnevelly  Senna). 
ie  dried   leaflets   of   Cassia  angustifolia, 
•    From  plants   cultivated   in  Southern 
a."  Br. 

!"na   Alexandria,   Senna    Indica,    Br. ;  Senna 
es  .   beng ,    Fr.    Cod.;    Feuilles    de    Sene\  Fr.; 
^benns,  P.  q.;  Sennesblatter,  (?.;  Sena,  It.; 

be  plants  which  yield  senna  belong  to  the 
s  Cassia,  of  which  several  species  con- 


tribute to  furnish  the  drug.  These  were  con- 
founded by  Linnasus  and  comprised  in  a  single 
species,  which  he  named  Cassia  Senna.  Since 
his  time  the  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  especially  by  Delile,  who  accom- 
panied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant  in 
its  native  country.  Besides  the  official  species, 
it  is  probable  that  C.  lanceolata  of  Forskhal 
and  C.  ccthiopica  of  Guibourt  contribute 
towards  commercial  senna.  The  leaves  of  a 
number  of  species  of  Cassia  are  utilized  like 
senna  leaves  in  the  respective  countries  in 
which  they  grow,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned C.  marylandica,  L.;  C.  cathartica,  Mart.; 
C.  rugosa,  Don ;  C.  splendida,  Vog. ;  C.  Icevi- 
gata,  Willd.;  C.  muliijuja,  Rich.;  C.  Chamce- 
crista,  L. ;  and  C.  montana,  Hayne. 

Cassia  acutifolia,  Delile,  Flore  d'Egypte 
(1812),  219—  C.  Senna,  Linn.,  Sp.  PI.  377.— C. 
lanceolata,  Collad.,  Hist.  Cass.  93, 1. 15. — C.  leni- 
tiva,  Bisch.,  Bot.  Zeit.  (1850)  885.— Senna 
acutifolia,  Batka,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  (1854),  282. 
This  is  described  as  a  small  undershrub,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  a  straight,  woody, 
branching,  whitish  stem;  but,  according  to 
Landerer,  the  senna  plant  attains  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  African  deserts. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  pinnate,  with 
glandless  footstalks,  and  two  small  narrow 
pointed  stipules  at  the  base.  The  leaflets,  of 
which  from  four  to  six  pairs  belong  to  each 
leaf,  are  almost  sessile,  oval-lanceolate,  acute, 
oblique  at  their  base,  nerved,  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  axillary  spikes. 
The  fruit  is  a  flat,  elliptical,  obtuse,  mem- 
branous, smooth,  grayish-brown,  bivalvular 
legume,  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  scarcely  if  at  all  curved,  and  divided 
into  six  or  seven  cells,  each  containing  a  hard, 
heart-shaped,  ash-colored  seed.  C.  acutifolia 
grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
This  species  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
variety  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
Alexandria  senna. 

Cassia  angustifolia,  Vahl,  Symb.  Bot.  i.  29. 
C.  elongata,  Lemaire,  P.  C.  (1821),  345;  Fee, 
Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.,  vi.  232;  Carson,  Illust. 
of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  36,  pi.  29.— The  name  C.  elon- 
gata was  conferred  by  Lemaire  upon  the  plant 
from  which  the  India  senna  of  commerce  is  de- 
rived, but  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias 
unite  in  ascribing  the  source  to  C.  angustifolia, 
Vahl.  The  botanical  description  was  completed 
by  Fee  from  dried  specimens  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  found  by  him  in  unassorted  parcels  of  this 
variety  of  senna.  Wallich  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  plant  from  seeds  found 
in  a  parcel  of  senna  taken  to  Calcutta  from 
Arabia,  and  it  has  been  described  by  Royle, 
Wight  and  Arnott,  and  Lindley.  As  usually 
grown,  it  is  annual,  but  with  care  it  may  be 
made  to  live  through  the  year,  and  then  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  undershrub.    It  has 
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an  erect,  smooth  stem,  and  pinnate  leaves,  with 
from  four  to  eight  pairs  of  leaflets.  These 
are  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  obscurely  mucro- 
nate,  oblique  at  the  base,  smooth  above  and 
somewhat  downy  beneath,  with  the  veins  turned 
inward  so  as  to  form  a  wavy  line  immediately 
within  the  edge  of  the  leaflet.  The  most  strik- 
ing character  of  the  leaflet  is  its  length,  which 
varies  from  an  inch  to  twenty  lines.  The 
petioles  are  without  glands;  the  stipules 
minute,  spreading  and  semi-hastate.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  arranged  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  legume  is  oblong,  mem- 
branous, tapering  abruptly  at  the  base,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by 
somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  broad.  This 
plant  is  found  in  Southern  Arabia  and  on  the 
coast  of  East  Africa  from  Mozambique  to  the 
Somali  land.  It  has  been  said  to  grow  in  the 
interior  of  India,  and  is  cultivated  at  Tinne- 
velly  for  medicinal  use. 

Cassia  obovata,  Colladon,  Hist.  Cass.  92,  t. 
15. — The  stem  of  this  species  is  rather  shorter 
than  that  of  C.  acutifolia,  rising  to  the  height 
of  only  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  leaves  have 
from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
obovate,  very  obtuse,  sometimes  mucronate. 
The  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  of  which  the 
peduncles  are  longer  than  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  The  legumes  are  very  much  compressed, 
curved  almost  into  the  kidney  form,  of  a 
greenish-brown  color,  and  covered  with  a  very 
short  down,  Avhich  is  perceptible  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  They  contain  from 
eight  to  ten  seeds.  This  species  grows  wild  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  Senegambia,  and  Jamaica.  (P.  J., 
Sept.  1867.)  It  has  been  cultivated  success- 
fully in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  said  to  be  no  longer  gathered  for  senna,  al- 
though its  leaflets  and  pods  occur  in  Alex- 
andria senna. 

C.  lanceolata  of  Forskhal  (Fl.  JEgypt.  Arab., 
85;  syn.  C.  Sophera,  L.,  Sp.  PL  379)',  found  by 
that  author  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  is 
admitted  by  Lindley  and  others  as  a  distinct 
species.  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
exists  upon  this  point.  De  Candolle  considered 
it  a  variety  of  the  C.  acutifolia  of  Delile,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  leaflets  with 
glandular  petioles,  and,  as  Forskhal's  descrip- 
tion preceded  that  of  Delile,  he  designated  the 
species  by  the  name  of  C.  lanceolata.  Forsk- 
hal s  plant  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  sonrce  of  the  India  or  Mocha  senna,  but 
the  leaflets  m  this  variety  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  C.  lanceolata,  from  which  the  plant 
differs  also  in  having  no  gland  on  the  petiole. 
Niebuhr  informs  us  that  he  found  the  Alex- 
andria senna  growing  in  the  Arabian  territory 
ot  Abu-Ansch,  whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Arabs 
to  Mecca  and  Jedda.  This  is  probably  the  C. 
lanceolata  of  Forskhal.  It  is  highly  probable 
mat  this  species  is  the  source  of  a  variety  of 
senna  which  has  been  brought  to  this  market 
under  the  name  of  Mecca  senna. 


Cassia  cethiopica  of  Guibourt,  Hist.  Droguei\ 
3e  ed.,  iii.  219  (C.  ovata  of  Merat),  formerl 
confounded  with  C.  acutifolia,  is  considered  b| 
Lindley  to  be  a  distinct  species.  It  grows  i[| 
Nubia,  Fezzan,  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  anij 
probably,  according  to  Guibourt,  throughoij 
Ethiopia.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the  Tripal 
senna  of  commerce  is  derived. 

Several  varieties  of  this  valuable  drag  ai 
known  in  commerce.  Of  these,  four  have  bee 
received  in  America, — the  Alexandria,  til 
Tripoli,  the  India,  and  the  Mecca  senna, — bij 
only  two  are  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 

1.   Alexandria   Senna. — This  variety 
senna  is  gathered  in  extreme  Upper  Egypt  ai; 
the  Soudan,  and  thence  sent  to  Assouan  at  t.j 
First  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  finds  i 
way  into  commerce  through  Cairo,  Suaki: 
Suez  and  Alexandria.    As  the  Egyptian  cv 
toms  keep  no  especial  statistics  the  quanti 
exported  can  only  be  judged  by  the  fact  tl 
in  1902  one  Cairo  firm  sent  into  commerce  4,3 
tons  of  senna.    Two  crops  are  produced  aj 
nually,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in 
autumn.    The  plants  are  first  cut,  then  dri 
and  then  the  stripped-off  leaves  and  pods  :  | 
packed  in  crude  bales,  in  which  several  spec  i 
of   senna   are   represented   in  varying  p| 
portion,  the  predominating  species  being 
acutifolia.    Formerly  there  was  a  purpos 
mixture  of  the  product  of  Cassia  acutifolia  w 
the  leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  brought  from  ot| 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  even  from  Syria,  with 
leaves  of  Cynanchum  olecefolium  (C.  Argel' 
Delile,  Solenostemma  Argel,  Hayne),  kno; 
commonly  by  the  name  of  argel  or  arguel,  £ 
sometimes  with  those  of  Tephrosia  apolh.  \ 
of  De  Candolle,  a  leguminous  plant  growing; j 
Egypt  and  Nubia.    According  to  M.  Royer, 
proportions  in  which  the  three  chief  const: 
ents  of  this  mixture  were  added  together  wj 
five  parts  of  C.  acutifolia,  three  of  C.  obovi 
and  two  of  Cynanchum.    Thus  prepared, 
senna  was  again  packed  in  bales,  and  trc 
mitted  to  Alexandria.    But  at  present  ther; 
no  such  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  A 
andria  senna,  and,  though  the  three  chief 
gredients  may  still  sometimes  be  found  in 
they  are  not  in  the  same  fixed  proportions, 
not  unfrequently  the  Cynanchum  leaves 
wholly  wanting.    This  variety  of  senna  .is  oi 
called  in  French  pharmaceutical  works  sene] 
la  palthe,  a  name  derived  from  an  impost  " 
merly  laid  upon  it  by  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
parcel  of  Alexandria  senna,  as  it  was  foim< 
brought  to  market,  consisted  of  the  follow 
ingredients:  1,  the  leaflets  of  C.  acutifi 
characterized  by  their  acute  form,  and^t. 
length,  almost  always  less  than  an  inch; 
leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  known  by  their  roun 
very  obtuse  summit,  which  is  sometimes  :i  ■ 
nished  with  a  small  projecting  point,  and 
their  gradual  diminution  in  breadth  tow. 
their  base;   3,   the  pods,  broken  leatsta 
flowers,  and  fine  fragments  of  other  parr, 
one  or  bpth  of  these  species;  4,  the  leave. 
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'ynanchum  olecefolium,  which  are  distinguish- 
ble  by  their  length,  almost  always  more  than 
n  inch,  their  greater  thickness  and  firmness, 
le  absence  of  any  visible  lateral  nerves  on 
leir  under  surface,   their  somewhat  lighter 
Dior,  and  the  regularity  of  their  base.    In  this 
ist  character  they  strikingly  differ  from  the 
enuine  senna  leaflets,  which,  from  whatever 
jecies  derived,  are  always  marked  by  obliquity 
;  their  base,  one  side  being  inserted  in  the 
etiole  at  a  point  somewhat  lower  than  the 
ther,  and  at  a  different  angle.  Discrimination 
'tween  this  and  the  other  ingredients  is  of 
inie  importance,  as  the  Cynanchum  must  be 
)nsidered  an  adulteration.    It  is  said  by  the 
rench  writers  to  produce  hypercatharsis  and 
uch  irritation  of  the  bowels,  but  was  found 
jr  Christison  and  Mayer  to  occasion  griping 
id  protracted  nausea,  with  little  purgation, 
he  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Cynanchum  were 
so  often  present,  the  former  white  and  in 
□all  corymbs,  the   latter   an   ovoid  follicle 
ther  larger  than  an  orange-seed.    Besides  the 
>ove  constituents  of  Alexandria  senna,  it  oc- 
sionally  contained  leaflets  of  genuine  senna, 
uch  longer  than  those  of  the  acutifolia  or  obo- 
ita,  equalling  in  this  respect  the  Cynanchum, 
aich  they  also  somewhat  resembled  hi  form, 
aey  were  distinguishable,  however,  by  their 
eater  thinness,  the  distinctness  of  their  lateral 
irves,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  base.  The 
iflets  and  fruit  of  Tephrosia  apollinea,  which 
ve  been  an  occasional  impurity  in  this  variety 
senna,  may  be  distinguished,  the  former  by 
eir   downy    surface,    their  obovate-oblong, 
larginate  shape,   their  parallel  unbranched 
teral  nerves,  and  by  being  usually  folded 
igitudinally ;  the  latter,  by  its  dimensions, 
mg  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
d  only  two  lines  broad.    As  now  imported, 
lexandria  senna  is  often  quite  free  from  the 
ives  of  Cynanchum,  and  may  have  few  or 
'ne  of  the  leaflets  of  obovate  senna.    It  is 
•obably  brought  directly  to  Alexandria  from 
pper  Egypt,  without  having  undergone  inter- 
state at  Boulak  or  other  intervening  place. 
Europe,  this  senna  was  formerly  adulterated 
th  the  leaflets  of  Colutea  arborescens,  L.,  or 
adder  senna,   and   the   leaves   of  Coriaria 
yrtifolia,  L.,  a  poisonous  plant  of  Southern 
irope.   An  account  of  these  plants  is  given 
Part  II. 

The  leaflets  of  the  Coriaria  are  ovate-lanceo- 
e,  grayish  green  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  are 
Jdity  known,  when  not  too  much  broken  up, 

their  strongly-marked  midrib  and  two  lateral 
rves  running  from  the  base  nearly  to  the 
mrmt.  Another  addition  to  Alexandria  senna 
s  been  detected  by  Lacroix  of  Macon,  France, 

the  leaves  of  the  Globularia  Turbith  (Globu- 
'ia  Alypum,  Linn.),  which  seem  to  have  taken 
3  place  of  the  Colutea  arborescens,  because 
're  closely  resembling  the  senna  leaflet.  The 
ives  of  the  Globularia  are  spatulate,  much 
^rged  towards  the  upper  end,  rounded  at 
5  extremity,  but  always  terminating  in  a 


short  sharp  point.   Besides,  they  are  brown, 
thick,  firm,  and  hard  to  the  touch,  while  those 
of  the  Colutea  are  green,  very  thin,  and  soft. 
They  have  an  acrid,  very  bitter  taste,  but  are 
without  nauseous  odor.    They  are  asserted  to 
be  cathartic,  but  milder  than  senna,  and  capable 
of  being  substituted  for  it  in  twice  the  dose. 
(J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  i.  413.)    The  so-called  Aden 
senna  which  Holmes  states  to  be  active,  is  com- 
posed of  small,  broad,  not  very  acute,  hairy 
leaves,  and  is  believed  to  be  obtained  from  C. 
holosericea,  Fres.    A  false  senna  from  Madras 
has  been  identified  by  E.  M.  Holmes  as  the 
product  of  Cassia  montana,  Hayne.    The  leaf- 
lets are  about  the  size  of  the  Tinnevelly  senna, 
but  are  distinguishable  by  obtuse  or  rounded 
ends  furnished  with  distinct  mucro,  which  is, 
however,  often  broken  off  and  wanting  from 
individual  leaves;  by  the  obtuse  angles  of  the 
lateral  veins  and  by  the  presence  of  a  well 
marked  network  of  veins  of  the  under  surface; 
further,  the  color  of  the  upper  surface  is  dis- 
tinctly browner  than  of  the  Tinnevelly  leaflet, 
and  the  whole  leaves  of  Cassia  montana  have 
from  10  to  15  pairs  of  leaflets,  while  the  Tinne- 
velly senna  has  only  from  6  to  8  pairs.    In  the 
drug  this  character  can  usually  be  made  out 
by  noticing  the  number  of  scars  on  the  rachis. 
For  a  microscopic  description  of  powder,  see 
H.  G.  Greenish,  P.  J.,  66,  694.    In  detecting 
the  adulteration  of  senna,  the  apothecary  may 
avail  himself  not  only  of  the  general  physical 
characteristics  of  the  "leaves,  but  also  of  the  fact 
that  while  the  senna  leaf,  containing  no  tannic 
acid,  does  not  precipitate  ferric  chloride,  most 
leaves  used  in  adulteration  do  alter  the  ferric 
solution.     The  microscopic  characteristics  of 
the  false  leaves,  though  varying  greatly,  are 
almost  always  very  different  from  those  of 
senna.     In  the  senna   leaflets  the  epidermis 
from  the  upper  and  under  surface  is  very 
similar.    The  stomata  are  numerous;  the  epi- 
dermal  hairs   are   unicellular  and  deciduous, 
leaving,  when  detached,  a  base  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  annular  pad,  around  which 
the  neighboring  cells  seem  to  radiate.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  cell  has  a  thick  epidermis, 
and  is  divided  into  three  layers,  the  uppermost 
and  lowest  of  which  consist  of  palisade  tissue, 
and  are  separated  by  a  zone  of  very  small, 
rounded,  parenchymatous  cells.    Stellate  crys- 
tals of  calcium  oxalate  are  scattered  through- 
out the  parenchyma,  and  prismatic  crystals,  one 
in  each  cell,  occur  clustered  around  the  bast 
tissue  of  the  principal  veins. 

Alexandria  Senna  is  officially  described  as 
"leaflets  about  25  Mm.  long  and  10  Mm.  broad, 
having  extremely  short,  stout  petioles;  inequi- 
laterally  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate,  acutely  cus- 
pidate, entire,  subcoriaceous,  brittle,  pale  green 
or  grayish-green,  sparsely  and  obscurely  hairy, 
especially  beneath,  the  hairs  appressed,  1- 
celled,  and  thick-walled;  odor  characteristic; 
taste  somewhat,  mucilaginous  and  bitterish." 
U.  S.  For  a  microscopical  description  of  Alex- 
andria senna,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  18S2,  p.  238. 
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2.  Tripoli  Senna. — Genuine  Tripoli  senna 
consists  in  general  exclusively  of  the  leaflets  of 
one  species  of  Cassia,  formerly  considered  to  be 
a  variety  of  C.  acutifolia,  but  now  admitted  to 
be  distinct,  and  named  C.  cethiopica.  The 
leaflets,  however,  are  much  broken  up,  and  it 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  variety  is 
usually  less  esteemed  than  the  Alexandrian. 
The  aspect  given  to  it  by  this  state  of 
comminution,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
constitution,  enables  the  eye  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  varieties  of  senna. 
The  leaflets,  moreover,  are  shorter,  less  acute, 
thinner,  and  more  fragile  than  those  of  C. 
acutifolia  in  Alexandria  senna,  and  their 
nerves  are  much  less  distinct.  The  general 
opinion  at  one  time  was  that  it  was  brought 
from  Sennaar  and  Nubia  to  Tripoli  in  cara- 
vans; but,  it  is  reasonably  asked  by  Fee,  how 
could  it  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
the  Alexandrian,  if  thus  brought  on  the  backs 
of  camels  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  leagues 
through  the  desert?  It  is  probably  collected 
at  Fezzan,  immediately  south  of  Tripoli. 

3.  India  Senna.— This  variety  is  in  Europe 
sometimes  called  Mocha  senna,  probably  be- 
cause obtained  originally  from  that  port.  It 
derives  its  name  of  India  senna  from  the  route 
by  which  it  reaches  us.  Though  produced  in 
Arabia,  it  is  brought  to  this  country  and 
Europe  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  possibly 
other  ports  of  Hindostan.  It  consists  of  the 
leaflets  of  Cassia  elongata,  with  some  of  the 
leafstalks  and  pods  intermixed.  The  eye  is 
at  once  struck  by  the  great  length  (about  two 
inches)  and  comparative  narrowness  of  the 
leaflets,  so  that  the  variety  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. The  pike-like  shape  of  the  leaflet 
has  given  rise  to  the  French  name  of  sene 
de  la  pique.  Many  of  the  leaflets  have  a 
yellowish,  dark-brown,  or  blackish  color,  prob- 
ably from  exposure  after  collection,  and  the 
variety  has  commonly  in  mass  a  characteristic 
dull  tawny  hue.  It  is  generally  considered  in- 
terior in  purgative  power.  Leaflets  of  a  senna 
resembling  the  Indian  were  brought  by  Living- 
stone from  Southern  Africa,  where  the  plant 
grows  abundantly.  (P.  J.,  xvii.  499.)  "Leaf- 
lets 25  to  50  Mm.  long,  10  to  15  Mm.  broad, 
ineqmlaterally  lanceolate,  entire,  thin,  more 
abruptly  pointed  than  those  of  Alexandria 
henna ,  yellowish-green,  and  smooth  above,  paler 
beneath ;  in  odor  and  taste  closely  resembling 
Alexandria  Senna.  Senna  should  be  free 
trom  stalks,  and  from  Argel  leaves,  which  are 
sometimes  present  in  Alexandria  Senna,  and 
which  are  equilateral,  1-veined,  thick,  wrinkled, 
glaucous,  and  possess  3-celled  hairs."  U  S 
m,A,vanet,y.  ?f  .India  senna  has  reached  this 
country  which  is  a  product  of  Hindostan, 
being  cultivated  at  Tinnevelly,  and  probably^ 
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to  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  ol 
Tinnevelly  senna.  It  is  a  fine  unmixed  variety 
consisting  of  unbroken  leaflets,  from  one  to  tw< 
or  more  inches  long,  and  sometimes  half  ai 
inch  in  their  greatest  breadth,  thin,  flexible 
and  of  a  fine  green  color.  T.  B.  Groves,  however 
states  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  tha 
Tinnevelly  senna  contains  only  two-thirds  a 
much  of  the  active  principle  as  does  the  Ales 
andrian.  (P.  J.,  Oct.  1868,  p.  292.) 

4.  Mecca  Senna. — After  the  publication  o 
the  fifth  edition  of  this  Dispensatory,  a  variet 
of  senna  was  imported  under  the  name  c 
Mecca  senna,  consisting  of  the  leaflets,  pod 
broken  stems,  and  petioles  of  a  single  specif 
of   Cassia.    The  leaflets  were  oblong-lance< 
late,  on  the  average  longer  and  narrower  tha 
those  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  and  shorter  tha 
those  of  Cassia  elongata.    The  variety  in  ma: 
had  a  yellowish  or  tawny  hue,  more  like  th; 
of  India  than  like  that  of  Alexandria  senn 
May  it  not  have  been  the  product  of  the  Cass 
lanceolata  of  Forskhal?    We  might  infer  : 
from  the  name,  and  from  the  character  of  tlj 
leaflet.    Landerer,  however,  speaks  of  a  val 
able  variety  of  senna,  characterized  by  t 
large  size  of  the  leaflets,  and  sold  under  t 
name  of  Mecca  senna,  which  he  says  com 
from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  questi 
of  distinguishing  the  powder  of  Alexandria  a 
India  senna  by  means  of  the  microscope.  (S 
papers  by  Sayre,  A.  J.  P.,  1896,  1897;  Schn 
der,  Am.  Drug.,  1897;  Denniston,  Ph.  Be 
vol.  xvi.)  As  a  result  of  these  studies  it 
asserted  that  it  is  possible  to  take  advf 
tage  of  the  greater  hairiness  of  the  Alexf 
dria  senna  as  a  practical  distinction,  it  bei 
alleged  that  a  piece  of  the  epidermis  of  _Ab 
andria  leaf  contains  twice  as  many  hairs 
does  a  similar  sized  shred  of  epidermis  fr< 
the  India  senna.  It  is  especially  propoi 
to  count  the  number  of  epidermal  cells  betw< 
two  hairs  or  their  scars,  the  average  distai, 
of  the  hairs  from  one  another  being  in 
Alexandria  senna  three  epidermal  cells,  ; 
in  the  India  six  cells.  Advantage  may  also 
taken  of  the  difference  in  the  neighboring  a 
of  the  stomata;  in  the  majority  of  stomata, 
each  case,  there  are  two  of  the  neighbor-ce 
but  in  India  senna  the  proportion  is  one  hav 
three  neighbor-cells  to  seven  having  two,  £ 
in  the  Alexandria  the  proportion  is  one  hav 
three  to  two  having  two. 

Commercial  senna  is  prepared  for  use 
garbling,  or  picking  out  the  leaflets,  and  rej< 
ing  the  leafstalks,  the  impurities,  and  the  lea 
of  other  plants.    The  pods  are  also  rejected 
some  apothecaries.   They  were  preferred  by 
Arabian  and  mediaeval  physicians  of ^Bur«| 
to  the  leaves,  while  Pereira  states  that  tl 
are  much  milder  in  their  operation  than 
leaflets.    This  has  been  explained  by  the 
searches  of  E.  F.  Salmon,  who  has  found  t 
they  contain  about  25  per  cent,  more  catftai 
than  the  leaves,  but  no  resinous  principle 
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latile  oil.   {P.  J.,  Oct.  1889.)    The  griping 

senna  being  largely  due  to  the  resin,  it  is 
priori  to  be  expected  that  the  pods  would  act 
)re  kindly  than  the  leaves.  A.  W.  Macfar- 
ae  has  found  this  to  be  actually  the  case. 
*om  six  to  twelve  pods  for  the  adult,  or  from 
ree  to  six  for  the  young  or  very  aged,  in- 
sed  in  a  claret-glass  of  cold  water,  in  his 
perience,  act  very  kindly  but  very  thor- 
ghly  upon  the  whole  intestine. 
Properties. — The  odor  of  senna  is  faint  and 
ikly;  the  taste  slightly  bitter,  sweetish,  and 
useous.  Water  and  diluted  alcohol  extract 
i  active  principles.  Pure  alcohol  extracts 
em  but  imperfectly.  (Bley  and  Diesel,  Ph. 
Feb.  1849,  p.  126.)    The  leaves  are  said 

yield  about  one-third  of  their  weight  to 
iling  water.  The  infusion  is  of  a  deep  red- 
sh-brown  color,  and  has  the  odor  and  taste 

the  leaves.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for 
short  time,  it  deposits  a  yellowish  insoluble 
eeipitate,  supposed  to  result  from  the  union 

extractive  matter  with  oxygen.  The  nature 
this  precipitate,  however,  is  not  well 
iderstood.  Decoction  also  produces  some 
ange  in  the  principles  of  senna,  by  which 
!  medicinal  virtues  have  been  supposed  to  be 
ipaired,  but  some  experiments  of  B.  Heer- 
in  would  seem  to  show  that  this  opinion  is 
correct.  An  extract  prepared  by  boiling 
>wn  an  infusion,  redissolving  the  residue, 
id  again  boiling  down  to  a  solid  consistence, 
is  found  to  operate  actively  in  a  dose  equiva- 
to  a  drachm  of  the  leaves.  {Ph.  Cb.,  1851, 

909.)  To  diluted  alcohol  it  imparts  the 
me  reddish-brown  color  as  to  water,  but 
etified  alcohol  and  ether,  digested  upon  the 
wdered  leaves,  become  of  a  deep  olive-green. 
Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  first  isolated  a  sub- 
ance  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  cathartin, 
it  it  proved  to  be  a  mixture ;  Bley  and  Diesel 
°h.  Cb.,  1849,  p.  126)  isolated  a  yellow  color- 
g  matter,  which  they  called  chrysoretin,  but 
Wch  Martius  identified  as  dirysopham;  Lud- 
ig  (A.  Pharm.  (2),  119,  p.  42,  and  190,  p. 
')  obtained  two  bitter  principles,  sennapicrin 
id  sennacrol,  the  first  insoluble,  the  second 
bible  in  ether;  but  the  active  purgative 
rinciple  was  first  discovered  in  1866  by 
ragendorff  and  Kubly  (Viertelj.  f.  Prakt. 
harm.,  16,  pp.  96  and  337),  who  found  it  to  be 
glucoside  of  weak  acid  character,  and  named 

cathartic  acid.  Thos  B.  Groves,  in  1868  (P. 
,  1869,  p.  196),  unaware  of  Dragendorff  and 
ubly's  discovery,  isolated  the  same  prin- 
Ple,  and  found  for  it  the  ame  reactions. 
°r  a  method  of  preparing  cathartic  acid,  by 
alph  Stockman,  see  P.  J.,  1885,  p.  740.  Its 
>rmula  is  given  as  CisoHseNaSOse,  and  by 
nling  its  alcoholic  solution  with  acids  it  yield's 
tthartogenic  acid  and  sugar.  Gensz  {A.  J.  P., 
s93,  334),  who  prepared  it  later  by  the 
ethod  of  Kubly  and  Stockmann,  gave  the 
>mmla  CaoHseNOis.  It  is  amorphous,  diffi- 
"tly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in 
nhng  -water.    The  best  solvent  is  a  30  to  40 


per  cent,  alcohol;  ether,  benzene,  chloroform, 
and  petroleum  ether  are  without  solvent  action. 
Alkalies  with  heat  decompose  it.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  partially  precipitating  with  alcohol 
infusion  of  senna,  concentrating  to  a  syrupy 
consistence  in  vacuo,  filtering,  treating  the  fil- 
trate with  a  large  proportion  of  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  repeatedly  dissolving  in  water,  and 
precipitating  by  alcohol  the  precipitate  thus 
obtained.  It  is  purified  by  submitting  it  (dis- 
solved in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid) 
to  dialysis  on  a  diaphragm  of  parchment  paper, 
cathartic  acid  having  strong  colloidal  prop- 
erties. Groves  found  that  ammonium  cathar- 
tate  purged  moderately  in  the  dose  of  three 
and  three-quarters  grains,  with  considerable 
griping,  and  that  of  certain  mixed  cathartates 
seven  and  a  half  grains  purged  violently,  with 
much  griping  and  sickness,  and  continued  to 
act  through  most  of  a  day.  He  considers  four 
grains  a  fair  dose.  It  should  be  given  in 
connection  with  an  aromatic  and  a  saline 
cathartic.  Magnesium  cathartate  is  soluble. 
The  salts  of  this  acid  in  aqueous  solution  are 
decomposed  and  rendered  inert  by  long  ex- 
posure to  heat  in  contact  with  the  air.  (Groves, 
P.  J.,  Oct.  1868,  200-1.)  Dragendorff  and 
Kubly  also  found  chrysophanic  acid  in  small 
proportions,  the  two  substances,  sennacrol  and 
sennapicrin,  previously  mentioned,  and  a  pecul- 
iar non-fermentable  saccharine  principle,  with 
the  formula  C21H44O19,  which  they  named 
catharto-mannite.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  v.)  A. 
Seidel  proposes  the  name  of  sennit  for 
catharto-mannite,  and  ?ives  a  process  for  its 
preparation  in  A.  J.  P.,  1885.  In  1900  Tschirch 
and  Hiepe  made  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  chemical  constituents  of  senna. 
From  the  aqueous  percolate  they  extracted, 
besides  cathartic  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  giv- 
ing the  same  reactions  as  scnnanigrin  and 
having  the  composition  C14H10O5.  From  the 
weak  ammoniacal  percolate  they  obtained  an- 
thraglucosennin,  which,  however,  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  substances,  for  on  treating  it 
with  ether,  a  portion  enters  solution  and  an- 
other remains  undissolved ;  then  the  ether-soluble 
portion,  if  boiled  with  toluene  and  the  solution 
poured  on  petroleum  benzin,  precipitates  senna- 
emodin,  while  sennachrysophanic  acid  remains 
in  solution  and  may  be  obtained  on  evapora- 
tion; the  portion  insoluble  in  toluene  is  a 
body  which  the  authors  have  named  gluco- 
sennin.  Its  composition  agrees  with  the  for- 
mula C22H18O8,  and  it  is  possibly  an  emodin 
glucoside.  From  the  portion  of  anthragluco- 
sennin  insoluble  in  ether,  sennaisoemodm  is  ob- 
tained by  treatment  with  acetone  and  shaking 
the  resultant  solution  with  petroleum  benzin. 
The  acetone  solution  retains  a  substance  which 
the  authors  have  named  sennarhamnetin.  Fi- 
nally, the  portion  of  anthraglueosennm  re- 
maining undissolved  after  treatment  with  ether 
and  acetone  is  a  black  body  which  resembles 
in  this  and  other  respects  aloemgrm.  Senna- 
nigrin,  however,  yields  on  treatment  with  alco- 
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holic  potassium  hydroxide,  sennaemodin  and 
sennachrysophanic  acid.  (A.  Pharm.,  Aug  31, 
1900,  427,  448.) 

Some  results  of  experiments  on  the  prop- 
erties of  senna  which  more  particularly 
concern  the  pharmacist  are  noted  in  a  paper 
contained  in  the  J.  P.  C.  (Janv.  1874,  p.  80), 
and  require  to  be  mentioned  here,  because  they 
tend  to  fix  certain  points  which  are  left  unde- 
termined in  the  above  statement.  An  extract 
made  by  evaporating  in  the  air  an  aqueous 
infusion  of  senna  possesses  but  partially  the 
purgative  properties  of  the  leaves.  If  the  ex- 
tract be  redissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  solution  be  again  evaporated, 
the  extract  now  obtained  will  be  quite  inert. 
It  follows  that  a  prolonged  decoction  of  senna 
destroys  its  cathartic  powers.  The  presence  of 
an  alkali  in  the  decoction  increases  the 
rapidity  of  the  destruction.  An  infusion  of 
senna  in  lime  water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  deprived  of  lime  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  becomes  inert.  An  infusion  of 
senna,  made  to  boil  after  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  and  then  neutralized  by  an 
acid,  is  also  inert.  The  mineral  acids  destroy 
the_  purgative  powers  of  senna,  but  less  ener- 
getically than  the  alkalies;  the  vegetable  acids 
exercise  the  same  power  but  feebly.  Concen- 
trated alcohol  does  not  dissolve  the  active  prin- 
ciple, which  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  was 
Heerlein  who  first  determined  the  complete 
want  of  purgative  power  in  the  pure  alco- 
holic extract  of  senna.  Nevertheless,  this 
extract  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  odor  and 
taste  of  senna,  and,  taken  internally,  without 
purging,  imparts  a  deep-yellow  color  to  the 
urine,  which  the  alkalies  change  to  red.  The 
leaves  exhausted  by  alcohol  have  all  their  pur- 
gative effect,  but  lose  the  power  of  affecting 
the  urine  so  that  an  alkaline  solution  shall 
color  it  red.  These  facts  prove  that  chryso- 
phanic  acid  is  not  the  purgative  principle  of 
senna.  The  fact  that  alcohol  removes  the  odor 
and  taste  of  senna  without  affecting  its  purga- 
tive action  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
applied  in  cases  in  which  the  taste  of  senna 
is  extremely  offensive.  L.  Siebold,  after  ex- 
perimenting with  senna  leaves  washed  with 
alcohol,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions.  1. 
Strong  spirit  does  not  remove  any  of  the  active 
principle  from  senna  leaves.  2.  The  thera- 
peutic action  of  cathartic  acid  is  assisted  by 
one  or  more  of  the  constituents  yielded  by 
senna  to  strong  alcohol,  though  these  constit- 
uents produce  no  purgative  effect  when  taken 
alone.  3  Senna  exhausted  by  alcohol  is  a  re- 
nab  e  and  pleasant  purgative,  but  somewhat 
weaker  in  its  action  than  the  unexhausted 
leaves.1 


Leaves  oV™,?^  JfJ™"  ^—Alexandria  Senna 
k  ■  "I  ou or,  a?  ounces;  Sherry  Wine,  tweniy- 
st ra in  then  nrtd  X6rate  ,for  ei«ht  day3'  P^ss,  and 
two  and  a  i„i  'i! v?  grains  of  Gelatin;  dissolved  in 

the  tonowin#-fT1nc&  ?}  nSt"Ied oWater'  and  then 
TInctur" ;  ornin^r    „6  °,f  °range  Peel,  one  ounce; 

or  uinger,  a  half-ounce;  Aromatic  Tinc- 


Incompatibles. — Many  substances  produce 
precipitates  with  the  infusion  of  senna,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  medicinally 
incompatible,  as  they  may  remove  only  inert 
ingredients.  Cathartic  acid  is  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  galls  and  solution  of  lead  subace 
tate.  Lead  acetate  and  tartar  emetic  which 
disturb  the  infusion,  have  no  effect  upon  the 
solution  of  this  substance. 

Uses. — Senna  was  first  used  as  a  medicine 
by  the  Arabians.     It  was  noticed  in  theii 
writings  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
name  itself  is  Arabic.    It  is  a  prompt,  efficient  I 
and  very  safe  purgative,  wel^ealculated  foi 
fevers  and  febrile  complaints,  and  other  case? 
in  which  a  decided  but  not  violent  impressioi 
is  desired.    A  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  likel; 
to  produce  griping.    This  effect,  however,  ma; 
be  obviated  by  combining  with  the  senna  som 
aromatic,  and  some  one  of  the  alkaline  salts 
especially  potassium  bitartrate,  potassium  tar 
trate,  or  mag'nesium  sulphate.    The  explana 
tion  which  attributes  the  griping  property  t 
the   oxidized   extractive,   and  its  preventio 
by  the  saline  substances  to  their  influence  i 
promoting  the  solubility  of  that  principle,  i 
not  satisfactory.   The  purgative  effect  of  senn. 
is  considerably  increased  by  combination  wit 
bitters, — a  fact  noticed  by  Cullen,  and  abur 
dantly   confirmed   by   subsequent  experienc 
The  decoction  of  guaiac  is  said  to  exert 
similar  influence.    Senna  yields  one  or  more 
its  principles  to  the  urine,  as,  from  twenty 
thirty  minutes  after  it  has  been  taken,  th 
secretion  acquires  the  property  of  being  rei 
dened  by  ammonia.     (J.  P.  C,  Aout,  1863 
Senna  taken  by  nurses  is  said  to  purge  suckir 
infants,  and  an  infusion  injected  into  the  veil] 
operates  as  a  cathartic.    The_  drug  is  nev 
prescribed  in  powder.    In  official  preparation 
"Tinnevelly  senna  may  be  used  in  place 
Alexandria  senna."  Br.  1885.    Dose  of  eatha 
tic  acid  as  a  laxative,  from  three  to  six  grai 
(0.2  to  0.4  Gin.). 

Dose,  of  senna,  one-half  to  two  drachms  (2? 
to  7.7  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Confeetio  Sennse,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Flui 
extractum  Sennae,  U.  8.;  Infusum  Sennse,  Br.;  I 
fusum  Sennse  Compositum,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Seni 
Concentratus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizse  Compositi 
U.  8.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Sennse,  V.  8.  (from  fluide 
tract),  Br.;  Tinctura.  Sennse  Composita,  Br. 

SERPENTARIA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SERPENTARIA  [Virginia  Snakeroot] 

(ser-pen-ta'ri-a) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Aristol 
chia  Serpentaria  Linne  (Virginia  Serpentarnf 

ture,  eighty  minims;  Honey,  two  ,J)unc%u,c.Awi 
allow  to  stand  for  ten  days,  and  filter,  ims i  w 
is  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  aperient  for  pe« 
suffering  from  hemorrhoids.  It  should  be  taKeu 
tablespoonfuls,  according  to  the  effect  ae»" 
(Dieterich's  Pharm.  Manual.) 
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]>r  of  Aristolochia  reticulata  Nuttall  (Texas 
Berpentaria)  (Fam.  Aristolochiacece) ."  U.  S. 
The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Aristolochia 
jerpentaria,  Linn.,  or  of  Aristolochia  reticu- 
i,  Nutt."  Br.  For  Aristolochia,  Br.  Add., 
lee  Part  II. 

Serpentaria  Rhizoma,  Br. ;  Serpentary  Rhizome ; 
Itadix  Colubrina,  Radix  Viperina  ;  Serpentary.  San- 
Iree ;  Serpentaire  cle  Virginie,  Fr.  Cod.;  Couleuvree  de 
Jirginie,  Fr.;  Virginische  Schlangenwurzel,  G. 

Many  species  of  Aristolochia  have  been  em- 
jloyed  in  medicine.    The  roots  of  all  of  them 
re  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  their  supposed 
lossession   of  ^emmenagogue    properties  has 
liven  origin  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  A.  Clem- 
jitis,  A.  longa,  A.  rotunda,  are  still  retained 
li  official  catalogues  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
[here  they  are  indigenous.     A.  Pistolochia, 
].,  of  Southern  Europe  appears  to  have  been 
lie  Aristolochia  of  Pliny  and  is  still  used  under 
le  name  of  Pistolochia.     The   root   of  A. 
\lematitis  is  very  long,  cylindrical,  as  thick 
a  goose-quill  or  thicker,  variously  contorted, 
Iset  with  the  remains  of  the  stems  and  radicles, 
I  a  grayish-brown  color,  a  strong,  peculiar 
llor,  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste;  that  of  A. 
\nga,  L.,  is  spindle-shaped,  from  a  few  inches 
a  foot  in  length,  of  the  thickness  of  the 
lumb  or  thicker,  fleshy,  very  brittle,  grayish 
jternally,  brownish  yellow  within,  bitter,  and 
a  strong,  disagreeable  odor  when  fresh ;  that 
A.  rotunda,  L.,  is  tuberous,  roundish,  heavy, 
Ishy,  brownish  on  the  exterior,  grayish-yellow 
lernally,  and  similar  to  the  preceding  in  odor 
|d  taste;  that  of  A.  Pistolochia,  L.,  consists 
numerous  slender  yellowish   or  brownish 
Ires,  attached  to  a  common  head,  and  pos- 
|sed  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  with  a 
fte  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid.    Many  species 
Aristolochia,  growing  in  the  West  Indies 
Id  Southern  America,  have  been  used  medic- 
lHy.     A.    cymbifera,    Martins,    known  in 
lazil  as  milhommen,  jarra,  jarrinha,  and  in 
laico  as  guaco,  is  said  to  have  medicinal 
joperties  similar  to  those  of  the  official  spe- 
Is) but  Butte  affirms  that  it  is  depressant  to  the 
Isory  nerve  centres  and  useful  in  neuralgia 
Id  pruritus.    In   the   Argentine  Republic1 
I  root  of  A.  argentina  is  used  as  a  diuretic 
|1  diaphoretic,  especially  in  rheumatism.  In 
East  Indies  A.  indica,  L.,  is  employed  for 
|ilar   purposes    with    the    European  and 
perican  species,  and  the  Arabians  are  said 
Porskhal  to  use  the  leaves  of  A.  semper- 
\ens  as  a  counter-poison.   A.  fcetida,  Kunth., 
Mexico,  or  Yerba  del  Indio,  is  used  as 
local  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers.    A  number 
I  species  of  Aristolochia  are  employed  as  a 

^Brazilian  Aristolochia  as  it  comes  into  the  Euro- 
Ea  ?"*rkets  consists  of  pieces  about  10  Cm.  (4 
Tkp \  g'  gray-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  the 
it  roots  being  split ;  the  transverse  section 
WJ?  a  rather  thick  bark,  and  a  ligneous  cylinder. 
Iprf  JS  distIn(,tly  radiating,  and  contains  wide 
■tea  auets  an(]  wood-fibres;  the  bark  and  medullary 
t  contain  much  starch,  and,  in  numerous  but 
ply  enlarged'  cells,  a  mixture  of  yellow  resin 
i  volatile  oil.  The  taste  and  odor  are  warm  and 
ipnoraceous. 


remedy  for  snake-bites  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  as  A.  Serpentaria,  L.,  in  North  America; 
A.  maxima,  L.  (the  rhizome  of  which  is  called 
Guaco  or  Contra  Capilano) ,  in  South  America; 
A.  anguicida,  L.,  in  the  Antilles;  A.  brasil- 
iensis,  Mart,  et  Zucc. ;  A.  cymbifera,  Mart,  et 
Zucc. ;  A.  macroura,  Gom.;  A.  trilobata,  L.,  etc. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  one  of  them  is  effective. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753) 
961;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  159;  Bigelow,  Am. 
Med.  Bot.,  iii.  82 ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  41 ;  B. 
&  T.  246. — This  species  of  Aristolochia  is  an 
herbaceous  plant,  with  a  short  rhizome  and 
numerous  slender  roots.  Several  stems  often 
rise  from  the  same  rhizome.  They  are  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  slender,  round, 
flexuose,  jointed  at  irregular  distances,  and  fre- 
quently reddish  or  purple  at  the  base.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  of 
a  pale  yellowish-green  color,  and  supported  on 
short  petioles.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the 
joints  near  the  root,  and  stand  singly  on  long, 
slender,  round,  jointed  peduncles,  which  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  one  or  two  small 
scales,  and  bend  downward  so  as  nearly  to 
bury  the  flower  in  the  earth  or  decayed  leaves. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  curved  like  the  letter 
S,  enlarged  at  the  base  (ovary)  and  at  its 
throat,  the  short  limb  being  obtusely  three- 
lobed.  The  anthers — six  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber— are  sessile,  attached  to  the  under  part  of 
the  stigma,  which  is  fleshy  and  from  three  to 
six-lobed.  The  fruit  is  an  hexangular,  six- 
celled  capsule,  containing  several  small  flat 
seeds.  The  plant  grows  in  rich  shady  woods 
throughout  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  abounding  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  our  in- 
terior. It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root 
is  collected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  As  it 
reaches  Philadelphia,  it  is  usually  in  bales 
containing  about  one  hundred  pounds,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plant,  and  with  adhering  dirt.1 

A.  hastata,  Nuttall,  Gen.  of  N.  Am.  Plants, 
200.— A.  sagittata,  Muhlenberg,  Catal— This  is 
now  considered  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  A.  Serpentaria,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  hastate,  acute,  somewhat  cordate 
leaves,  and  the  lip  of  the  corolla  ovate.  It 
flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  elsewhere.  Its  root  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  the  official  plant,  and  is 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  as  is  proved  by  the 
presence  "of  the  characteristic  hastate  leaves  in 
the  parcels  brought  into  market. 

A.  reticulata,  Nuttall,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Son. 
(1837),  162;  Bridges,  A.  J.  P..  xvi.  118;  Car- 
son, Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  32,  pi.  77.— This 
plant  was  probablv  first  observed  by  Nuttall, 
as  a  specimen  labelled  "A.  reticulata,  Red 
River,"  in  the  handwriting  of  that  botanist,  is 

>  For  an  account  of  A.  Mrsuta  see  18th  ed.,  U.  S. 
P.,  p.  1222. 
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contained  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  From  a 
root  similar  to  that  of  A.  Serpentaria  numer- 
ous short,  slender,  round,  flexuose,  jointed 
stems  arise,  usually  simple,  but  sometimes 
branched  near  the  root.  The  older  stems  are 
slightly  villous,  the  young  densely  pubescent. 
The  leaves,  which  stand  on  very  short  villous 
petioles,  are  round  or  oblong-cordate,  obtuse, 
reticulate,  very  prominently  veined,  and  villous 
on  both  sides,  especially  upon  the  veins.  Prom 
the  lower  joints  of  the  stem  four  or  five  hairy, 
jointed  peduncles  proceed,  which  bear  small 
leafy  villous  bracts  at  the  joints,  and  several 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
small,  purplish,  and  densely  pubescent,  es- 
pecially at  the  base  and  on  the  ovary.  The 
hexangular  capsule  is  deeply  sulcate.  This 
species  grows  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Properties — Virginia  snakeroot  is  officially 
described  as  follows :  "  Virginia  Serpentaria. 
— Rhizome  of  oblique  growth,  about  2  Cm. 
long  and  about  2  Mm.  in  diameter;  externally 
yellowish-brown,  slightly  annulate,  the  upper 
surface  with  numerous  stem-scars  or  stem- 
bases,  the  lower  surface  bearing  a  dense  tress 
of  thin,  branching  roots  from  4  to  7  Cm.  long; 
fracture  short,  yellowish-brown;  xylem  in  the 
roots  5-rayed ;  odor  camphoraceous ;  taste  bitter 
and  aromatic."  U.  S.  Texas  Serpentaria  is  offi- 
cially characterized  as  follows :  "  The  rhizome  is 
about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Virginia  Serpen- 
taria, of  a  grayish-brown  color,  and  the  roots  are 
fewer,  less  interlacing,  and  thicker."  TJ.  S.  It 
contains  a  larger  percentage  of  volatile  oil  than 
does  the  other  variety  of  the  drug.  The  color 
of  serpentaria,  which  in  the  recent  root  is  yel- 
lowish, becomes  brown  by  time;  that  of  the 
powder  is  grayish.  Examined  microscopically, 
the  rhizome  is  seen  to  have  only  a  moderately 
thick  bark,  composed  chiefly  of  small-celled 
liber  tissue;  the  woody  tissue  is  formed  of 
reticulated  or  pitted  vessels  and  long  prosen- 
chymatous  cells;  the  medulla  is  situated  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  centre,  and  has  its  cells  large 
and  thm-walled.  The  root  yields  all  its  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol,  producing  with  the  for- 
mer a  yellowish-brown  infusion,  with  the  latter 
a  bright  greenish  tincture,  rendered  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  water.  Chevallier  found  in  the 
root  volatile  oil,  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  resin,  gum,  starch,  al- 
bumen, hgmn,  and  various  salts.  Bucholz 
obtained  from  1000  parts,  5  of  a  green  fra- 
grant volatile  oil,  28.5  of  a  yellowish-green 
resin,  17  of  extractive  matter,  181  of  gummy 
extract,  624  of  lignin,  and  144.5  of  water.  The 
active  ingredients  are  probably  the  volatile  oil 
and  the  yellow  bitter  principle  of  Chevallier, 
which  that  chemist  considers  analogous  to  the 
bitter  principle  of  quassia;  alkakne  solution 
oi  cupric  tartrate  shows,  moreover,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  glucose  sugar.  The  volatile  oil  passes 
Z?-Am%  Water  in  distillation,  rendering  the 
liquid  milky,  and  impregnating  it  with  the  odor 


of  the  root.    The  volatile  oil  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  J.  C.  Peacock  {A.  J.  P.,  1891, 
257).    He  found  it  to  contain  a  terpene,  Cio 
Hie,  boiling  at  157°  C,  of  sp.  gr.  0.865  (prob- 
ably pinene) ;  a  compound  ester  boiling  at  211° 
C,  sp.  gr.  0.9849,  which  on  saponification1 
yielded  borneol,   CioHiaO,  and  a  crystalline! 
acid;  a  fraction  boiling  at  from  239°  to  240" 
C,  sp.  gr.  0.9888,  and  of  the  composition  Cn1 
H20O;  and  come  green  or  bluish-green  fluores 
cent  oil  in  small  quantity,  which  decompose: 
even  when  distilled  under  reduced  pressure 
The  borneol  ester  constitutes  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  oil.    A  principle  called  aristolochine 
obtained  from  A.  Clematitis  and  the  roots  of  A 
rotunda  and  A.  longa,  was  investigated  by  Ju! 
Pohl.  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxix.)    He  obtained  it  as 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  chloroforn 
ether,  acetone,  acetic  anhydride,  and  alcoho 
insoluble  in  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  and  cai 
bon  disulphide,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  wate! 
slightly   soluble  in   hot  water.    An  ultimat 
analysis  gave  for  its  composition  C32H22NO1 
O.  Hesse  obtained  from  the  root  of  Arista 
lochia  argentina  an  alkaloid  to  which  he  giv< 
the  name  aristolochine,  but  has  furnished  n 
formula;    a    principle,    aristolin,  C15H28O.' 
physosterin  palmitate,  in  white  scales,  fusing  ; 
82°  C;  and  a  mixture  of  acids  to  which  1 
gives  the  names  aristic  acid,  CisHisNO,  on'jj 
tidic  acid,  Ci7Hio(CH3)NO-7,  and  aristolic  acii 
CibHisNOt.i 

The  roots  of  Spigelia  marilandica  are  somj 
times  found  associated  with  serpentaria.  Th 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tl 
bitter  taste,  and,  when  the  stem  and  foliage  a 
attached,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
parts.  (See  Spigelia.)  We  have  seen  the  youi 
roots  of  Polygala  Senega  mixed  with  serpe 
taria.  Independently  of  their  difference 
odor  and  taste,  they  may  be  distinguished 
being  simple,  and  by  a  projecting  line  runnii 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  root.  Anoth 
adulteration  was  detected  by  P.  S.  Mill 
man  of  Chicago,  who  found  in  a  parcel  a  lar 
quantity  of  "golden  seal"  (Hydrastis  can 
densis).  The  rhizomes,  with  rootlets  attache 
were  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  hich 
length,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
diameter  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  p.  516),  but  at  tl 
present  time  (1906)  on  account  of  the  hi; 
price  of  senega  and  hydrastis  neither  admi 
ture  is  likely  to  occur  again. 

Uses. — Serpentaria  is  a  feeble  stimula 
tonic.  Too  largely  taken,  it  occasions  nause 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  vom; 

1  The   resinous  aristinic  acid  has  been  oMaln 
from  a  number  of  species  of  the  genus  Aristoiocn 
notably  by  Walz  from  A.  Clematitis,  by  Cnevall 
from  A.  Serpentaria,  by  Dymock  and  Warden  ini 
A.  indica,  by  Hesse  from  A.  argentina,  by  .How 
from    A.    bracteata.    Hooper   has   also  obtained 
closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  resinous  a,9'°-- 
the  aristolochiaceous  plant  Bragantia  l"a"'c/"V  ': 
sides  an  alkaloid,  which,  under  the  name  of  Aipa 
has  long  been  used  in  Western  India  as  an  an 
dote  to  snake  venom.    The  allied  species,  Btagaru 
tomentosa  of  Blume,  is  said  to  be  employed  in  J» 
as  an  emmenagogue. 
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y  and  dysenteric  tenesmus.  It  has  been 
commended  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  may 

serviceable  as  an  adjunct  to  quinine.  It  is 
metimes  given  in  dyspepsia.  The  dose  of 
lidextract  is  from  twenty  minims  to  half  a 
ridrachm  (1.3  to  1.8  Cc).  According  to 
)hl,  aristolochine  in  sufficient  dose  produces  in 
e  higher  animals  violent  irritation  of  the 
stro-intestinal  tract  and  of  the  kidneys,  with 
ath  in  coma  from  respiratory  paralysis. 
Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  6m.). 
Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Serpentaria;,  U.  S.; 
fusum  Serpentaria;,  Br.;  Liquor  Serpen tarisB 
meentratus,  Br.;  Tinetura  Cinchonse  Composita, 

8.,  Br.;  Tinetura  Serpentaria;,  U.  8.,  Br. 

SERUM  ANTIDIPHTHERICUM.  U.  S. 

1T1DIPHTHERIC  SERUM,  DIPHTHERIA  ANTITOXIN 

(se'rum  an'-ti-diph-ther'j-cum) 

"A  fluid  separated  from  the  coagulated  blood 
:  a  horse  Equus  caballus  Linne,  immunized 
rough  the  inoculation  of  diphtheric  toxin, 
should  be  kept  in  sealed  glass  containers,  in 
dark  place,  at  temperatures  between  4.5°  and 
)°  C.  (40°  and  59°  F.)."  U.  S.  "The  blood 
rum  of  horses  which  have  been  immunized 
gainst  the  diphtheria  poison."  P.  G. 

Serum  Antidiphthericum,  P.  G. ;  Diphtherie-heil- 
rum,  0. ;  Serum  antidiphtherique,  Fr. ;  Siero  antl- 
fterico,  It.;  Suero  antidifterico,  Sp. 

The  antitoxic  properties  of  the  blood  serum 
E  animals  immunized  by  the  inoculation  of 
icterial  toxins  was  discovered  in  1890  by 
ehring  and  Kitasato  (L>.  M.  W.,  Nos.  49,  50, 
590).  The  great  practical  therapeutic  value 
£  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  demonstrated  inde- 
endently  by  Behring  and  Roux  and  announced 
i  papers  read  before  the  International  Con- 
fess of  Hygiene  and  Demography  which  met 
i  Budapest  in  1894. 

,  Only  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  used  in  medi- 
ae for  prophylactic  or  curative  purposes,  al- 
wugh  other  body  juices  contain  the  active 
nnciple.  The  antitoxin  has  never  been  isolated 
i  pure  form.  It  is  precipitated  with  the  glob- 
hns  and  is  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  enzymes, 
he  antitoxic-globulin  retains  its  properties 
wre  persistently  than  the  allied  globulins  with 
pieh  it  is  associated.  That  is,  it  is  more  re- 
istant  to  deleterious  influences,  more  stable 
nd  more  soluble  than  the  other  globulins  found 
i  blood  serum.  As  we  lack  definite  knowledge 
f  the  true_  chemical  nature  of  the  active  prin- 
ce contained  in  antitoxic  serums,  the  anti- 
osin  is  variously  spoken  of  as  antikorper  (G.) 
r  anti-bodies,  free  receptors  (Ehrlich),  cytases 
Metchnikoff),  etc.  Of  the  several  antitoxins 
■nown,  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  the  only  one 
ecognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Each 
mtitoxin  is  specific ;  that  is,  neutralizes  the  poi- 
°n  of  the  particular  infection  which  was  in- 
sulated into  a  susceptible  animal  to  produce 
While  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  used  for 


other  diseases,  it  is  specific  only  in  neutralizing 
the  poisons  produced  by  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  sometimes  normally 
present  in  small  amounts  in  the  blood  serum  of 
guinea  pigs,  horses,  man,  and  other  animals. 

Preparation. — Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  made 
by  injecting  the  diphtheria  poison  (toxine)  into 
horses.  The  horses  are  injected  either  subcu- 
taneously  or  intravenously;  usually  the  former 
method  is  preferred.  Horses  are  selected  be- 
cause, on  account  of  their  size,  a  large  amount 
of  blood  may  readily  be  obtained,  and  because 
the  horse  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  diph- 
theria poisons.  Behring  originally  employed 
dogs  and  sheep  with  success;  Aronson  prefenred 
the  goat;  Roux  was  the  first  to  use  the  horse. 

The  antitoxin  is  produced  by  a  vital  reaction 
of  the  cells  of  the  body  caused  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  toxine.  Just  which  cells  of  the 
body  take  most  active  part  in  the  production 
of  the  antitoxin  is  not  exactly  clear.  Metchni- 
koff believes  this  power  lies  almost  solely  with 
the  phagocytes,  while  Ehrlich  believes  that  any 
of  the  body  cells,  but  especially  the  connective 
tissue  cells,  play  the  most  important  role.  The 
followers  of  Ehrlich  and  Metchnikoff  have  built 
up  two  divergent  schools  of  thought  to  account 
for  antitoxic  immunity.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  schools  place  the  nutrition  and 
metabolism  of  the  cell  at  the  groundwork  of 
antitoxin  production. 

The  toxine  is  made  by  growing  a  virulent 
culture  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  an  alka- 
line nutrient  bouillon  at  37°  C.  This  culture, 
when  five  to  seven  days  old,  is  filtered  through 
unglazed  porcelain  or  diatomaceous  earth  in 
order  to  remove  the  bacterial  cells.  The  clear 
filtrate,  containing  the  soluble  poisons  elab- 
orated by  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli,  is  the  diphtheria  toxine.  On  account  of 
the  time  and  expense  required  to  prepare  the 
poison  by  filtering  out  the  bacterial  cells  a 
simpler  and  quicker  method  is  often  used  in 
establishments  where  large  quantities  are  used 
daily.  This  method  consists  in  simply  killing 
the  bacteria  in  the  culture  with  tricresol  (0.4 
per  cent.)  or  chloroform,  allowing  the  bacterial 
mass  to  settle  to  the  bottom  and  using  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid,— which  may  be  filtered 
through  sterilized  paper.  This  method  does 
not  remove  all  the  bacterial  cells,  and  is  there- 
fore more  apt  to  cause  reactive  inflammation 
or  abscess  at  the  site  of  inoculation. 

The  horse  is  inoculated  with  increasing 
amounts  of  the  toxine.  At  first  0.1  Cc.  is 
used.  This  amount  usually  causes  a  local  and 
constitutional  reaction,  swelling  and  cedema  at 
the  site  of  inoculation,  fever  and  derangement 
of  appetite.  These  symptoms  pass  away  in  a 
few  days,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  toxine  is 
then  inoculated,  and  this  process  continued, 
until,  within  a  few  months  the  horse  is  able  to 
withstand  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  500 
to  1000  Cc.  of  a  strong  toxine  with  perhaps  less 
local  and  general  disturbance  than  is  caused 
by  the  first  treatment  with  a  fractional  part  of 
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a  cubic  centimeter.  As  the  doses  of  toxine 
given  to  the  horse  increase,  the  amount  of 
antitoxin  in  the  blood  gradually  increases  until, 
after  three  to  six  months  of  treatment,  the 
horse's  blood  usually  contains  from  200  to  400 
units  of  antitoxin  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  The 
production  of  stronger  antitoxic  serums  de- 
pends upon  the  horse  and  not  upon  the 
treatment.  Some  horses  react  actively  and 
produce  very  high  potency  serums  for  long 
times ;  others  cannot  be  induced  to  give  a  serum 
containing  more  than  150  to  200  units  per 
cubic  centimeter.  After  a  variable  period  (from 
several  months  to  years)  the  horse  loses  the 
power  of  reaction  so  that  despite  active  treat- 
ment the  immunizing  power  of  the  blood  serum 
steadily  diminishes.  The  horse  is  bled  from 
the  external  jugular  vein  by  means  of  a  trocar 
and  canula.  The  blood  is  drawn  into  long 
sterile  cylindrical  flasks  or  tubes  and  allowed 
to  clot.  The  clear  serum  collects  and  in  a  few 
days  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette.  This  clear 
albuminous  fluid  is  the  Serum  Antidiphthericum 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Preservatives.— The  antitoxin  in  the  blood 
serum  immediately  neutralizes  the  toxine  when 
the  two  are  brought  into  contact,  but  the  anti- 
toxic serum  does  not  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  bacteria  themselves.  Diphtheria  bacilli  grow 
and  multiply  well  in  diphtheria  antitoxic 
serum.  In  other  words,  diphtheria  antitoxin 
is  a  good  culture  medium  for  bacteria  of  all 
kinds.  The  greatest  care  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  contamination.  The  serum 
may  be  kept  sterile  indefinitely  only  by  means  of 
the_  most  exacting  bacteriological  precautions. 
It  is  sometimes  marketed  without  the  addition 
of  an  antiseptic  substance,  but  this  practice  has 
been  largely  discontinued  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  difficult  technique  required  to 
prevent  accidental  contamination  during  the 
process  of  preparation  and  bottling;  (2)  the 
danger  of  the  introduction  of  serious  con- 
tamination by  unskilled  persons  who  use  the 
serum;  (3)  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
certain  preservatives  is  harmless.  Roux  used 
camphor  for  this  purpose,  Behring  phenol  (0.5 
per  cent.),  Aronson  tricresol  (0.4  per  cent.), 
McFarland  formaldehyde  (1  to  1000) ;  Theo- 
bald Smith  prefers  chloroform,  as  it  does  not 
cause  a  precipitate.  Almost  all  the  serums 
made  by  the  American  manufacturers  contain 
tricresol. 

Properties.— Antidiphtheric  Serum  is  offi- 
cially described  as  "  a  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
brown,  transparent  or  slightly  turbid  liquid, 
odorless  or  having  a  slight  odor  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  antiseptic  used  as  a  preserva- 
(™'0  Specific  gravity:  1.025  to  1.040  at  25°  C. 
{"  F.).  Antidiphtheric  Serum  gradually 
loses  its  power,  the  loss  in  one  year  varying 
between  10  percent,  and  30  percent.  Each 
container  should  be  furnished  with  a  label  or 
statement,  givmg  the  strength  of  the  Antidiph- 
tneric  Serum,  expressed  in  antitoxic  units,  the 
name  and  percentage  of  the  antiseptic  used  for 


the  preservation  of  the  liquid  (if  such  be  used) 
the  date  when  the  Antidiphtheric  Serum  wa' 
last  tested,  and  the  date  beyond  which  it  wil 
not  have  the  strength  indicated  on  the  labe 
or  statement.  The  standard  of  strength 
expressed  in  units  of  antitoxic  power,  shouL 
be  that  approved  or  established  by  the  Unite* 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospita 
Service."  U.  S. 

Tests. — The  Immunity  Unit. — The  strength 
of  antidiphtheric  serum  is  expressed  in  Im 
munity   Units.    The   unit   is   a  measure  o 
strength,  not  of  quantity.   The  official  unit  fo 
this  country  is  the  standard  serum  prepare  [ 
and  dispensed  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  o; 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospitf 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  j 
1902.   The  American  standard  is  based  on  Ehi 
lich's  normal  serum  made  at  the  K.  Institi 
fiir   Experimentelle    Therapie,   Frankfurt  : 
Main,  Germany.    It  is  difficult  to  define  tl 
immunity  unit  in  a  brief  sentence.   A  prop< 
understanding  of  it  may  only  be  had  from 
study  of  the  theoretical  considerations  involvt 
(see  "  The  immunity  unit  for  standardize 
diphtheria  antitoxin."  Bulletin  No.  21,  H; 
gienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Public  Health  ar 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  Washington,  1905 
The  unit  may  be  defined  as  the  neutralizir 
power  possessed  by  an  arbitrary  quantity  J 
a  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum  kept  under  speci 
conditions  to  prevent  deterioration  in  an  a 
thorized  laboratory.    From  a  theoretical  vie 
point  the  unit  may  be  defined  as  that  quant' 
of  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum  which  will  ju 
neutralize  200  minimal  lethal  doses  of  a  pui 
poison.    By  a  "pure"  poison  is  understo 
one  containing  only  toxin,  and  no  toxoid,  to 
one,  or  other  substances  capable  of  uniting  wi 
the  antibodies.    The  test  by  which  the  streng 
of  antitoxin  contained  in  a  unit  is  measur 
is  a  physiological  one  and  depends  upon  t 
neutralization  of  the  toxine  by  the  antitox: 
This  neutralization  can  only  be  determined 
injecting  the  toxine  and  antitoxin  mixtures  in 
guinea  pigs,  which  animals  are  highly  sij 
ceptible   to   the   diphtheria  bacillus  and 
poisons. 

The  preparation  and  preservation  of  t 
standard  serum  is  encompassed  by  mai| 
technical  difficulties.  A  high  grade  serum 
selected.  This  is  given  a  preliminary  test  to  c 
termine  its  potency.  The  serum  is  now  reduc 
to  dryness  by  evaporation  at  37°  C.  in  vacv 
Special  apparatus  is  used  to  accomplish  tl 
evaporation  quickly  and  at  the  same  time , 
prevent  contamination.  The  dried  serum  mi: 
be  kept  guarded  under  special  conditions 
prevent  deterioration.  The  oxygen  of  the  £ 
must  be  excluded  in  order  to  retard  the  pi 
cess  of  oxidation,  which  rapidly  alters  tl 
antibodies,  especially  under  the  influence 
light.  The  standard  serum  is,  therefore,  alwa. 
kept  in  absolute  darkness  in  the  Hygien 
Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  ar 
Marine-Hospital  Service.   The  serum  must  i. 
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erfectly  dry.  It  is  therefore  kept  under  the 
Ifluence  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  PaOs,  as 
nown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Fur- 


paped  tubes  used   for   preserving  the  standard 
serum.    Half  size. 

I;r,  the  serum  is  kept  in  a  specially  built 
I  box  maintained  at  the  constant  temperature 
I  5°  C.  by  means  of  circulating  brine.  The 
led  official  serum  is  preserved  in  a  small  glass 
jparatus  consisting  of  two  parts  connected  by 
lans  of  a  glass  tube.  The  serum  is  placed 
■one  portion  of  the  apparatus  and  phosphoric 
liydride,  which  is  a  very  powerful  dehydrating 
■•stance,  in  the  other.  The  air  is  exhausted 
■much  as  possible  by  means  of  a  high  vacuum 
jl  the  apparatus  hermetically  sealed.  After 
tew  days  the  acid  will  have  taken  up  all  the 
listure  from  the  serum,  and  the  tube  con- 
Iting  the  two  parts  may  then  be  melted  and 
led  off,  separating  the  acid  from  the  serum, 
ieral  hundred  such  tubes  are  prepared,  each 

I  containing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  pow- 
jed  serum.  Prom  this  arrangement  it  will 
■seen  that  the  powdered  serum  is  kept  dry, 
la  from  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
lirded  against  the  action  of  the  light,  and 
fserved  at  a  constant  low  temperature.  Once 
fry  two  or  three  months,  or  whenever  it  is 
V red  to  test  the  serum,  one  of  these  bulbs  is 
Iken  and  1  gramme  of  the  serum  carefully 
Igiied  and  dissolved  in  a  solution  made  by 
ling  physiological  saline  solution  (0.85  per 
flt.)  one  part,  and  pure  glycerin  two  parts. 
I'esting  the  Standard  Serum. — This  glyc- 
ated solution  of  blood  serum  is  now  ac- 
utely standardized  in  order  to  determine  its 
[rise  antitoxic  value  in  terms  of  Ehrlich's 
•unity  unit.  The  number  of  immunity 
l|s  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
s|m  is  determined  by  the  test  (L+)  dose  of 
^ne  (vide  infra).  That  quantity  of  serum 
ji'ssary  to  be  added  to  the  L+  dose  of  the 
jne  so  that  the  mixture  will  kill  the  guinea 

II  on  about  the  fourth  day  contains  just  one 
funity  l,nit-  In  the  commercial  testing  of 
s|ms  in  order  to  have  a  coefficient  of  safety 
'I'ould  be  safer  to  require  the  pig  to  live. 

Jesting  the  Toxine. — The  toxine  is  a  coni- 
F|  substance  composed,  according  to  Ehrlich, 
°|3veral  poisons,  viz.,  toxin,  toxoid,  toxone  and 


epitoxonoid.  The  diphtheria  toxine  is  first  in- 
vestigated biologically  by  adding  varying  quan- 
tities of  the  poison  to  the  immunity  unit  and 
inoculating  the  mixtures  into  a  series  of  guinea 
pigs.  In  this  way  it  is  very  evident,  as  Ehrlich 
has  shown,  that  two  limits,  boundaries  or  zones 
are  always  shown,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  determining  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  poison.  Each  of  these  limits 
is  designated  by  the  letter  L,  from  limes,  a 
boundary  or  zone.  These  limits  are  known  re- 
spectively as  L°  (0  =  nil)  and  L+  (+  = 
death). 

By  L°  is  meant  that  quantity  of  poison 
which  just  neutralizes  or  saturates  one  immu- 
nity unit  as  shown  at  the  necropsy  done  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  the  mixture  into  the  guinea  pig.  The  reac- 
tion at  the  site  of  inoculation  at  this  examina- 
tion must  be  hardly  noticeable.  Theoretically 
the  L°  dose  of  toxine  must  unite  with  and 
neutralize  just  200  "  combining  units "  of 
antitoxin.  The  L°  dose,  therefore,  contains 
just  200  minimal  lethal  doses  of  a  theoret- 
ically pure  poison. 

By  L+  is  meant  the  smallest  quantity  of 
toxine  which  will  neutralize  one  immunity  unit, 
plus  a  quantity  necessary  to  kill  the  animal  on 
the  fourth  day.  As  defined  by  Ehrlich,  the 
L+  dose  is  that  quantity  of  poison  which,  de- 
spite the  antibodies  contained  in  one  immunity 
unit  of  serum,  contains  a  sufficient  excess  of 
poison  to  cause  the  death  of  the  guinea  pig 
within  the  course  of  four  days. 

In  studying  the  constitution  of  the  diph- 
theria poison  it  is  also  necessary  to  determine 
its  absolute  toxicity  with  the  greatest  possible 
precision.  The  absolute  toxicity  of  the  diph- 
theria poison  is  spoken  of  as  the  minimal  lethal 
dose  (MLD),  sometimes  as  the  minimal  fatal 
dose  (MFD),  and  occasionally  as  the  simple 
lethal  dose.  The  determination  of  the  minimal 
lethal  dose  is  often  an  exceedingly  tedious 
problem.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  determination  of  the  exact  limits  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  individuality  of  the  guinea 
pigs,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  work 
on  a  series  of  animals  in  order  to  reach  an 
average. 

The  minimal  lethal  dose  may  be  readily  de- 
fined as  that  quantity  of  toxine  which  will 
surely  kill  every  guinea  pig  weighing  250 
grammes  in  the  course  of  four  days,  or  at  the 
very  latest,  five  days.  As  Ehrlich  has  pointed 
out,  such  a  quantity  may  kill  some  of  the 
animals  sooner,  that  is,  within  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours.  A  quantity  of  diphtheria 
poison  that  will  kill  every  guinea  pig,  without 
exception,  acutely  within  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours  contains  more  than  the  minimal 
lethal  dose.  The  L+  dose  is  a  much  more 
definite  and  constant  factor  than  the  MLD. 
It  does  not  show  the  irregularities  or  present 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  determining  the 
absolute  toxicity  of  the  poison.  On  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  L+  and  the  LP  doses 
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the  following  simplified  tables  taken  from  actual 
experiments  are  given  to  show  just  how  these 
two  factors  are  obtained: 


through  a  Berkef eld  filter.  The  concentrated 
antitoxin  solution  thus  prepared  contains  prob- 
ably from  two  to  three  times  the  proportion 


Test  to  determine  the  L-f-  dose  of  a  toxine. 


Result. 


1  immunity  unit  +  0.19  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.20  Ce.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.21  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.22  Cc.  toxine 


Invariably  causes  late  paralysis,  never  acute  death. 
Sometimes  causes  late  paralysis  and  sometimes  acute  death. 
Always  causes  acute  death  about  the  fourth  day. 
Always  causes  acute  death,  usually  on  the  second  or  third  daj 


The  L-j-  dose  of  this  toxine  is,  therefore,  just  0.21  Cc. 


Tests  to  determine  the  L°  dose  of  a  toxine. 


Result  at  autopsy  48  hours  after  inoculation. 


1  immunity  unit  +  0.14  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.15  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  -f  0.16  Cc.  toxine 

1  immunity  unit  +  0.17  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.18  Cc.  toxine 
1  immunity  unit  +  0.19  Cc.  toxine 


No  visible  reaction. 
No  visible  reaction. 
Slightest  possible  congestion  about  carbon  particles  or  no 
action. 

Apparent  reaction  at  site  of  inoculation. 
Injection  and  oedema  at  site. 
Injection  and  osdema  at  site. 


The  L°  dose  of  this  toxine,  therefore,  is  0.1G  Cc. 


.  Concentrated  Serums. — At  one  time  it  was 
the  practice  of  some  manufacturers  to  concen- 
trate the  unit  strength  of  weak  serums  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  of  40° 
C.  or  less.  This  produces  a  liquid  of  higher 
specific  gravity,  containing  the  original  anti- 
toxic strength,  but  in  less  liquid.  This  form 
of  concentration  has  not  met  with  favor  and 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  As  the  concentrated 
blood  serum  is  more  difficult  of  absorption  and 
possibly  more  irritating,  the  practice  has  been 
entirely  abandoned.  Another  method  of  con- 
centration now  employed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  (Gibson,  R.  B.:  Jour,  of 
Biol.  Chem.,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  2,  3,  Jan.  1906)  is  as 
follows:  The  serum  is  precipitated  with  an 
equal  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate 
solution  and  the  precipitate  extracted  with  a 
solution  of  saturated  commercial  sodium  chlo- 
ride. The  antitoxin  globulin  dissolves  in  the 
latter  and  the  insoluble  globulin  is  separated 
by  ■filtration.  The  antitoxin  is  separated  from 
the  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  a  half  volume  of 
saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  in  the 
usual  way.  The  precipitate  separated  by 
nitration  is  pressed  as  dry  as  possible  between 
absorbent  paper  and  dialvzed  a  few  hours  in 
parchment  paper.  The  resultant  dialvzed  solu- 
i°v»Jf  a  6n  nAeutralize<i  and  redialyzed  for 
several  days.  A  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of 
hlondeJmd  ?°me  toluol  are  added  and 
sterilization    effected    by    double  filtration 


of  protein  present  in  normal  serum.  Lar 
quantities  of  serum  can  be  worked  over 
comparatively  small  expense  by  the  method  : 
dieated.  The  product  thus  prepared  is  claim 
to  be  as  good  as  ordinary  antitoxin  seru 
Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Hea 
show  that  the  artificially  concentrated  ar 
toxin  kept  in  small  vials  in  an  ice  box,  pj 
serves  its  potency  as  well  or  even  better  tb 
the  ordinary  antitoxin  serum.  Therapeutics 
the  comparative  results  obtained  are  identi< 
Local  irritation,  rashes,  etc,  seem  to  be  1* 
frequent  and  severe  when  this  concentrated 
"  refined  "  antitoxin  is  administered. 

Dried  Antitoxic  Serum. — The  dried  ai 
diphtheric  serum  is  official  in  the  German  pb 
macopceia  and  is  also  prepared  by  the  Past 
Institute  of  Paris,  France,  for  general  si 
This  dried  product  is  little  used  in  the'  Urn 
States  on  account  of  the  difficulty  found 
bringing  it  into  solution  and  the  inconvenie 
of  preparing  a  sterile  solution.  The  di 
serum  retains  its  potency  a  much  longer  t 
than  the  liquid  serum.  The  serum  is  di. 
in  vacuo,  either  in  shallow  pans  or  by  allow 
warmed,  dried  and  sterile  air  to  bubble  thro 
the  liquid.  Precautions  must  be  taken  dw 
the  process  to  prevent  bacterial  contaminatj 
The  serum  is  simplv  reduced  to  dryness 
the  golden  yellow  flakes  ground  into  a 
powder,  in  which  state  it  is  found  upon 
market  in  hermetically  sealed  vials.  Ihe  ai 
serum  contains  no  antiseptic  or  other  aa 
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bstance.  It  appears  as  a  yellowish-white 
jwder,  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  giving 
solution  which  in  color  and  appearance 
sembles  the  corresponding  antidiphtheric 
rum.  The  solution  should  be  made  with 
erile  water  and  in  the  original  bottle,  and 
ould  be  freshly  prepared  each  time.  The 
lution  should  be  clear,  except  for  little  albu- 
inous  particles.  It  is  used  for  subcutaneous 
jection  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  liquid 
rum. 

Legal  Requirements. — All  diphtheria  anti- 
xin  sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  this  coun- 
y  must  comply  with  the  regulations  made  in 
cordance  with  the  law  approved  July  1,  1902, 
titled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  viruses, 
rums,  toxins,  and  analogous  products  in  the 
istrict  of  Columbia,   to  regulate  interstate 
iffic  in  said  articles,  and  for  other  purposes." 
is  illegal  to  sell,  barter  or  exchange  diph- 
sria  antitoxin  made  in  one  State  or  Terri- 
ry  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  another 
ate  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
less  the  following  salient  points  of  the  law 
e  been  complied  with :     1.    The  product 
ist  be  plainly  marked  with  the  proper  name 
the  article  contained  therein;  2,  the  label 
the  package  must  plainly  state  the  name  of 
manufacturer;   3,  the  package  must  be 
linly  labeled  with  the  license  number  issued 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  4,  the  date 
yond  which  the  contents  cannot  be  expected, 
yond  reasonable  doubt,  to  yield  specific  re- 
Its  must  be  given  on  the  label  or  package. 
ie  execution  of  the  law  rests  with  the  Sur- 
sn-General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and 
trine-Hospital  Service.    Annual  inspections 
all  licensed  manufacturers   are  made  by 
icers  of  the  above  named  Service.  From 
ae  to  time  products  of  each  licensed  manu- 
eturer  are  bought  on  the  open  market  and 
amined  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the 
blic  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  at 
ashington  for  purity  and  potency. 
Uses — Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a  true  spe- 
for  diphtheria  if  it  is  given  in  suffi- 
nt  quantity  and  sufficiently  early  in  the 
ease.   The  very  unfavorable  results  obtained 
England  in  1895  in  the  treatment  of  diph- 
?na  with  serum  were  due,  according  to  the 
)ort  of  the  Lancet  Commission  (L.  L.,  July 
1896),  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the 
of  serums  too  weak  to  produce  therapeutic 


results.  Experimental  researches,  for  example, 
the  very  careful  work  of  Madsen  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1896,  showed  that  for  therapeutic 
purposes  weak  serum  is  of  very  little  value. 
Equally  disappointing  results  will  be  obtained 
if  the  antitoxin  is  administered  after  the  toxine 
has  damaged  the  cells.  The  early  use  of  the 
remedy  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  time 
should  be  lost,  not  even  the  delay  in  waiting 
for  bacteriological  confirmation.  As  soon  as 
diphtheria  is  suspected,  from  2000  to  5000 
units  of  antitoxin  should  at  once  be  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  reliable 
figures  given  in  the  table  below,  collected  by 
Dieudonne  (Schutzimfung  und  Serum  Therapie) 
shows  conclusively  the  great  practical  value  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  administering  the  remedy  early. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  every 
hour's  delay  lessens  the  chance  of  successful 
treatment.  In  cases  treated  within  the  first 
24  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  mor- 
tality is  very  small.  "  The  bacteriological  in- 
vestigations of  diphtheria  in  the  United  States  " 
by  William  Welch  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  vol.  108,  p. 
427)  show  that  1115  cases  of  diphtheria  treated 
in  the  first  three  days  of  the  disease  yielded  a 
mortality  of  8.5  per  cent.,  whereas  546  cases 
in  which  the  antitoxin  was  first  injected  after 
the  third  day  of  the  disease  a  mortality  of 
27.8  per  cent,  resulted.  Welch's  statistics 
gathered  from  the  hospitals  of  the  world  show 
conclusively  that  the  antitoxin  treatment  pro- 
duces "  an  apparent  reduction  of  case  mor- 
tality of  55.8  per  cent."  Numerous  statistics 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  upon  the  effect  of 
the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  showing  the  good  results  of 
this  remedy.  The  great  value  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  seen  in 
the  laryngeal  cases. 

The  curative  dose  is  usually  2000  to  5000 
units,  which  should  be  repeated  every  four  to 
eight  hours  until  favorable  results  are  manifest. 
As  much  as  67,000  units  have  been  given  to  a 
patient  with  favorable  results  (St.  Clair 
Street,  Med.  Bee,  Nov.  18,  1905).  Fortu- 
nately the  serum  is  usually  harmless  even  when 
injected  in  large  quantities.  The  remedy 
should  alwavs  be  given  by  the  hypodermic 
method.  Strict  asepsis  must  be  observed.  The 
liquid  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  any 
part  of  the  body  where  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
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Ediatne  Society  

Iec.tjp  investigations  in  the  Austrian 

faith  Department  

lectiye  investigations  of  the  German  . 
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is  loose.  The  back,  near  the  angle  of  the 
scapula,  is  a  favorite  site  for  inoculation ;  some- 
times the  flank,  or  abdominal  walls  are  chosen. 
The  exhibition  of  the  remedy  by  the  mouth  or 
per  rectum  is  uncertain,  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  use  of  antitoxin  should  not 
exclude  the  ordinary  local  treatment,  such  as 
gargles,  sprays,  and  applications  to  the  throat. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  just  as  valuable  for 
prophylaxis  as  for  curative  purposes.  The 
passive  immunity  produced  by  the  inoculation 
of  the  antitoxin  serum  does  not  last  very  long. 
The  transitory  nature  of  the  immunity  afforded 
by  prophylactic  injections  is  probably  depend- 
ant upon  the  fact  that  the  antitoxin  is  slowly 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  The  usual  prophy- 
lactic dose  for  a  child  is  500  units.  If  the 
exposure  to  the  infection  continues  the  dose 
should  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  antitoxin  in  the  blood  neutralizes  the 
toxine  elaborated  by  the  bacilli  growing  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  but  has  no 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  bacilli  themselves. 
The  micro-organisms  in  this  situation  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  remain  virulent  for  months. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  occasional  failures 
of  the  antitoxin  to  prevent  a  subsequent  attack 
of  the  disease. 

Though  the  serum  is  usually  harmless,  some- 
times urticaria,  localized  erythema  and  joint 
pains  follow  its  administration.  These  symp- 
toms commonly  pass  away  without  untoward 
consequences.  The  serum  appears  not  to  irri- 
tate the  kidneys,  even  when  injected  into  the 
tissues  in  very  large  amounts.  Occasionally 
sudden  death  immediately  follows  the  injection 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  result  is  explained  as  occurring  in 
persons  with  the  so-called  status  lymphaticus. 
Such  persons  stand  shock  badly  and  would  suc- 
cumb to  other  trivial  surgical  operations.  See 
"A  study  of  the  cause  of  sudden  death  follow- 
ing the  injection  of  horse  serum,"  Eosenau  and 
Anderson.  (Bull.  29,  Hyg.  Lab.,  P.  H.  and  M. 
H.  S.) 

Diphtheric  antitoxin  gradually  loses  its 
strength,  especially  when  kept  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  light,  temperature,  etc.  The 
loss  in  one  year  is  usually  from  10  to  30  per 
cent. ;  however,  a  serum  will  retain  considerable 
antitoxic  potency  after  years.  Except  for  its 
diminished  potency  an  old  serum  is  quite  as 
good  as  one  freshly  prepared;  so  that  in  an 
emergency  or  in  order  to  save  time  an  old  serum 
may  be  administered,  provided  it  remains  un- 
contaminated.1 

1  Other  Fobms  op  Antitoxins.— Tetanus  Antitoxin. 
Antitetanic  Serum. — Tetanus  heilserum,  <?.;  Serum 
~ntitetanique,  Fr.;  Siero  Antitetanico,  It. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  was  the  first  of  the  curative 
?en!m,Lto~be  discovered  by  Behring  and  Kitasato. 
in  1800  (D.  M.  W.,  No.  49,  1890),  which  work  con- 
tained all  the  essentials  of  modern  serum  therapy. 

the  tetanus  bacillus  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
are  types  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  pro- 
duce strong  and  specific  soluble  poisons  when  grown 
m  pure  cultures  in  vitt  x  It  is  owing  to  this 
pioperty  that  potent  and  useful  antitoxins  are 
Fnwy  0ktainabTe  against  these  two  Infections,  by 
injecting  the  toxines  into  susceptible  animals.  The 


SEVUM  PR/EPARATUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

PREPARED  SUET  [Sevum,  Pharm,  1890] 

(se'vum  prse-pa-ra'tum) 

"  The  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  tl 
sheep  Ovis  aries  Linne,  purified  by  meltii 
and  straining.    Prepared  Suet  should  be  ke 


toxine  found  in  the  filtered  bouillon  of  a  pure  c 
ture  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  the  most  virule 
poison  known.  The  purified  and  dried  tetanus  to: 
prepared  by  Brieger  and  Conn  was  fatal  to  a 
gramme  mouse,  in  a  dose  of  0.000,000,05  gramt 
There  are  two  toxines  produced  by  the  tetar 
bacillus  in  pure  culture, — tetano-spasmtn  and  tetai 
lysln.  The  former  exerts  its  poisonous  influei, 
upon  the  ganglionic  motor  nerve  cells  and  causes  1 
well  known  muscular  contractions  which  character 
the  disease  (lockjaw).  The  latter  ( tetanolysin)  a 
as  a  dissolving  agent  upon  the  red  corpuscles 
the  blood  and  is  of  minor  importance. 

Few  organisms  are  distributed  more  widely  t< 
generally  about  all  inhabited  localities  than  tetany 
It  is  found  in  the  dejecta  of  a  large  number 
mammalian  animals  in  whose  intestinal  tracts 
finds  favorable  conditions  for  growth  and  multi 
cation.  The  spores  are  exceedingly  resistant  ! 
are  blown  about  in  the  dust  so  that  they  contamin 
many  objects  and  surfaces.  The  tetanus  baci 
Is  a  strict  anaerobe ;  that  is,  it  cannot  grow 
multiply  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  therei 
easy  to  understand  why  punctured  wounds,  such 
are  made  by  dirty  nails,  splinters,  toy  pistols,  < 
are  especially  prone  to  this  infection. 

Tetanus  antitoxin  is  made  in  all  respects  slm 
to  Serum  Antidiphthericum  (q.v. )  by  injecting 
creasing  amounts  of  the  specific  poison  subc 
neously  into  horses.  The  antitetanic  serum  has 
same  physical  and  chemical  properties  as  diphth 
antitoxin.  It  is  also  tested  in  the  same  way,  t 
as  to  purity  and  potency.  At  present  there  is 
American  unit  for  standardizing  the  potency 
tetanus  antitoxin,  but  one  is  now  in  process 
preparation  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Marie 
Morax,  and   Ransom  and  Meyer  that  the  poi; 
produced  by  the  tetanus  bacilli  growing  in  a  wo 
travel   up  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  motor  ne 
until  they  reach  the  central  motor  ganglia. 

After  the  symptoms  have  once  appeared,  1 
eating  that  the  toxine  has  reached  and  injured 
motor  nerve  cells,  the  antitoxin  is  of  little  a 
The  principle  use  of  tetanus  antitoxin  therefor 
as  a  prophylactic.  Ten  Cc.  of  the  antitoxic  se 
should  be  administered  in  all  cases  of  wo 
threatened  with  the  complication  of  tetanus, 
applies  especially  to  punctured  wounds  witn 
dirty  nails  and  other  objects  liable  to  contan 
tion  with  street  dirt,  garden  earth  or  manure, 
addition  to  this  the  wound  should  be  freely  opt 
and  cleaned  surgically  with  appropriate  antisef 
The  prophylactic  use  of  tetanus  antitoxin  is  eqi 
valuable  in  wounds  of  horses  and  other  suscep 
animals  as  in  man.  The  dried  and  powdered 
tetanic  serum  is  sometimes  used  to  dust  upon 
wound  in  order  to  neutralize  the  poison  tn 

If  the  case  is  not  seen  sufficiently  early  to  e 
the  antitoxin  as  a  prophylactic,  1  to  6  cc.  oip 
serum  may  be  injected  into  the  nerve  trunk .  lea 
from  the  wound.    In  this  way  the  serum  will  r 
the  affected  nerve  cells  sooner  and  more  su"lyv 
when  injected  subcutaneously  or  into  a  vein.  » 
the  symptoms  are  well  advanced  very  large  ^ 
titles  of  the  remedy  should  be  used  su^bcufane 
or  intravenously.    Ten  Cc.  or  more  may  be  inj.  i 
every  four  to  six  hours  for  several  days  or  un 
favorable  effect  is  noted.    In  severe  cases,  m _ 
tion  to  applying  the  antitoxin  l°c*llJ*btn$  7i,3fi 
and  injecting  some  into  the  nerve  trunk,  u  si 
also  be  administered  Intravenously,  as  wen  as 
cutaneously.  .      Wn  <ah  Id 

Tetanus  antitoxic  serum  has  also  been  wj  jp 
into  the   cerebrospinal   space  or  dlrec"^  into, 
brain  matter  by  trephining.    It  has  also ^  Deetj 
jected  into  the  spinal  cord ; :  but •  experience  b 
to  indicate  that  these  methods  have  no  aava 
over  those  already  stated.  ^.lc  sterum.— 

Tubercle    Antitoxin.     AnUtubercle  J>e r»m. 
serum  is  prepared  by  injecting  tabenoto a™ > 
dc  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into 


toxic 


asses.  'goaTsTand  ^her^animals    Marag  ^s 
Marmorek    have    prepared   anMuber cie  a,  d 
special   methods.    The  serums  thus  odi»» 
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.  well-closed  vessels  inpervious  to  fat.  It 
iouW  not  be  used  after  it  has  become  rancid." 
.  S.  "  The  internal  Fat  of  the  abdomen  of 
e  sheep,  Ovis  Aries,  Linn.,  purified  by  melting 
id  straining."  Br. 

Sevum,  V.  8.  1890 ;  Sebum  Ovillum  ;  Mutton-Suet, 
•epared  Mutton  Tallow  ;  Suit  de  Mouton,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
•aisse  de  Mouton,  Fr. ;  Sebum  ovile,  P.  G. ;  Ham- 
;ltalg,  Talg,  Schopsentalg,  Unschlitt,  G. ;  Grasso 
Moutone,  Grasso  duro,  It. ;  Sebo  de  carnero,  Sp. 

Suet  is  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  taken  chiefly 
om  about  the  kidneys.    It  is  prepared  by 
tting  the  fat  into  pieces,  melting  it  with  a 
^derate  heat,  and  straining  it  through  linen 
flannel.    In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  heat, 
e  crude  suet  is  sometimes  purified  by  boiling 
in  a  little  water.    Mutton  suet  is  of  a  finer 
osistence,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature 
r  its  infusion,  than  any  other  animal  fat. 
is  very  white,  sometimes  brittle,  inodorous, 
a  bland  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
in  alcohol.    Boiling  alcohol,  however,  dis- 
ves  it,  and  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  It 
asists,  according  to   Chevreul,   of  stearin, 
lmitin,  and  olein,  containing  approximately 
per  cent,  of  stearin  and  palmitin  and  30  per 

le  antitoxic  power  and  have  not  given  suffi- 
ntly  encouraging  results  either  in  tbe  laboratory 
in  medical  practice  to  justify  placing  dependence 
m  their  therapeutic  virtues.  Antitubercle  serum 
I  the  same  chemical  and  physical  properties  as 

other  antitoxins. 
Streptococcus  Antitoxin.  Antistreptococcus  Se- 
t.  Streptococcus  Heilserum,  G. ;  Serum  Anti- 
ptococcique,  Fr. ;  Siero  Antistreptococco,  It. 
ntistreptoeoccus  Serum  is  prepared  by  inocu- 
ng  pure  cultures  of  streptococci  into  horses, 
first,  killed  cultures  are  used  and  afterwards  the 

and  virulent  organisms  are  injected  either  sub- 
aneously  or  intravenously.  There  are  many 
erent  strains  of  streptococci,  some  of  them  ex- 
ctingly  virulent  ;  others  appear  to  be  nonpatho- 
ic.  Streptococci  are  the  cause  of  erysipelas, 
rperal  fever,  and  are  frequently  found  associated 
n  or  complicating  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  phleg- 
aous  Inflammations,  tuberculosis,  sore  throat,  etc., 

he  antistreptococcus  serums  found  upon  the 
fket  are  sometimes  prepared  with  particular 
cures.  More  often  the  serum  is  polyvalent ;  that 
several  virulent  cultures  from  different  sources 
used  in  inoculating  the  animals.  There  is  no  sat- 
:ctory  test  for  the  potency  of  antistreptococcus 
Lim.  These  serums  really  contain  little  if  any 
itoxic  power.  The  tests  for  purity  are  similar 
those  used  for  other  serums.  The  physical  and 
rnical  properties  of  antistreptococcus  serum  are 
Uar  to  other  serums. 

intistreptococcus  serum  is  used  In  erysipelas, 
rperal  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases 
sed  or  complicated  with  the  streptococcic  infee- 
S'  n.Tke  results  obtained  are  contradictory  and 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  usual  dose  is  10 
every  six  hours. 

erftn  „Sen'»l-  Plague  Antitoxin.  Antipest  Se- 
>  fr-;  Serum  Antipesteuse,  Fr. 

ne  Yersin  serum  is  prepared  by  the  inoculation 
Horses  with  increasing  doses  of  pure  cultures  of 
plague   bacillus.    First,    dead    cultures,  after- 
us  living  organisms,   are  used.    The  injections 
made  either   subcutaneously    or  intravenously. 
Blood  serum  of  horses  treated  for  a  long  period 
nme  by  this  method  contains  antitoxic  properties 
fui  in  plague  as  a  prophylactic  or  curative  agent, 
ersln  has  also  prepared  a  serum  against  cholera 
similar  methods ;  but  this  has  proven  less  valu- 
in  actual   practice.     These   serums    must  not 
contused   with    the    HaffUne    prophylactics  for 
ue  and  cholera,  which  consists  of  dead  cultures 
trn  +  jUsed  to  produce  an   active   immunity  as 
irasted  with  the  passive  immunity  caused  by  an- 
ho  serums-    The    Haffkine    prophylactics  must 
"e  used  as  curative  remedies,  as  thev  contain 
,K&    To  administer  them  during  the  course 
lDe  disease  would  be  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 


cent,  of  olein.  These  principles  are  described 
under  the  Fixed  Oils  (page  806).  It  is  offi- 
cially described  as  "a  white,  solid  fat,  nearly 
inodorous,  and  having  a  bland  taste  when  fresh, 
but  becoming  rancid  on  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  air.  Insoluble  in  water  or  cold  alcohol; 
soluble  in  44  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  about 
60  parts  of  ether,  and  slowly  in  2  parts  of 
petroleum  benzin.  From  its  solution  in  the 
latter,  when  kept  in  a  stoppered  flask,  it  slowly 
separates  in  a  crystalline  form  on  standing. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  Prepared  Suet  is 
neutral  or  has  only  a  slightly  acid  reaction  to 
litmus  paper  moistened  with  alcohol.  Pre- 
pared Suet  melts  between  45°  and  50°  C.  (113° 
and  122°  F.),  and  congeals  between  37°  and  40° 
C.  (98.6°  and  104°  F.)."  U.  S.  "White, 
smooth,  almost  odorless;  melting  point  between 
112°  and  120°  F.  (44.4°  and  48.9°  C.)  ;  com- 
mences to  re-solidify  at  about  100°  F.  (37.8° 
C).  Freely  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  slowly 
soluble  in  benzol,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  boiling 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)."  Br.  E.  Dieterich  ex- 
amined a  large  number  of  samples  of  mutton 
and  beef  suet,  and  found  that  they  were  with- 
out exception  acid  and  that  neutral  suet  does 
not  exist.  The  melting  point  of  mutton  suet 
is  between  48.5°  and  50.5°  C;  that  of  beef 
suet,  between  47.5°  and  48°  C.  The  specific 
gravity  of  mutton  suet  lies  between  0.937  and 
0.952;  that  of  beef  suet,  between  0.943  and 
0.952.   (A.  Pharm.,  1887,  496.) 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Resinae  Compositum,  U. 
8.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  U.  8.,  Br. 

SINAPIS.  Br. 

MUSTARD 

(si-na'pis) 

"  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  nigra, 
Koch,  and  Brassica  alba,  Boiss.,  powdered  and 
mixed."  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  describes  pow- 
dered mustard  seed  as  "  a  greenish-yellow  pow- 
der with  a  bitter  pungent  taste,  inodorous  when 
dry,  but  exhaling  when  moist  a  characteristic 
pungent  odor.  A  cooled  decoction  is  not  ren- 
dered brown  by  a  solution  of  boric  acid  (ab- 
sence of  turmeric),  and  should  yield  no  char- 
acteristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  starch.' 

SINAPIS  ALBA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

WHITE  MUSTARD 

(si-na'pis  al'ba) 

"The  seed  of  Sinapis  alba  Linne  (Fam. 
CrucifercB  )."  U.  S.  "  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
Brassica  alba,  Boiss."  Br. 

Sinapis  Albx  Semina.  Br.;  White  Mustard  Seeds; 
Yellow  Mustard  Seed;  Moutarde  blanche,  Fr  Cod.  ; 
«fmpn  Rruca?  P  G.;  Weisser  Senfsamen,  Weisser 
Senf!  G.T  Senape'bianca,  It.;  Mostaza  blanca,  Sp. 

Off  prep,_Charta  Sinapis,  Br. 
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SINAPIS  NIGRA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

BLACK  MUSTARD 

(si-na'pis  nigra) 

"The  seed  of  Brassica  nigra  (Linne)  Koch 
(Fam.  Cruciferce)."  U.  S.  "The  dried  ripe 
seeds  of  Brassica  nigra,  Koch."  Br. 

Sinapis  Nlgras  Semlna,  Br.;  Black  Mustard  Seeds; 
Semina  Brassies: ;  Moutarde  noire,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Mou- 
tarde,  Fr.;  .Semen  Sinapis,  P.  Q. ;  Senfsamen, 
Schwarzer  Senf,  (?.;  Senape  nera,  It.;  Mostaza 
(Semilla  de),  Sp. 

Linnams  described  two  genera,  Brassica  and 
Sinapis,  and  subsequent  botanists  have  greatly 
disagreed  as  to  whether  they  should  be  con- 
sidered identical  or  not.  The  British  Phar- 
macopoeia still  follows  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
but  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  P.  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Engier  and  Prantl  and  Britton 
and  Brown,  that  the  two  genera  are  distinct. 
The  genus  Sinapis  differs  from  Brassica  in 
that  the  pods  of  the  former  are  terminated  by 
a  long,  flat,  sword-like  beak,  whereas  in  Bras- 
sica the  beak  is  cylindrical  or  conical. 

Brassica  nigra,  Koch,  in  Boehl.  Deutschl.  Fl. 
(1833),  713. — Sinapis  nigra,  Linne,  Sp.  PI. 
(1753)  668. — Common  or  black  mustard  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  stem  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  divided  and  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous spreading  branches.  The  leaves  are 
petiolate  and  variously  shaped.  Those  near 
the  root  are  large,  rough,  lyrate-pinnate,  and 
unequally  toothed,  those  higher  on  the  stem 
are  smooth,  and  less  lobed,  and  the  uppermost 
are  entire,  narrow,  smooth,  and  dependent. 
The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  stand 
closely  together  upon  peduncles  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches.  The  pods  are  smooth, 
erect,  nearly  parallel  with  the  branches,  quad- 
rangular, and  furnished  with  a  slender  beak; 
seeds  numerous,  dark  brown. 

Sinapis  alba,  Linne,  Sp.  PL  (1753)  668; 
Brassica  alba,  Boiss.,  Voy.  Espag.  (1839-45) 
39. — The  white  mustard  is  also  annual.  It  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  preceding  species.  The 
lower  leaves  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  upper 
sublyrate,  and  all  irregularly  toothed,  rugged, 
with  stiff  hairs  on  both  sides,  and  pale  green. 
The  flowers  are  in  racemes,  with  yellow  petals, 
and  linear,  green  calycine  leaflets.  The  pods 
are  spreading,  bristly,  rugged,  roundish,  swell- 
ing in  the  position  of  the  seeds,  ribbed,  and 
provided  with  a  very  long  ensiform  beak. 
_  Both  plants  are  natives  of  Europe  and  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens,  and  B.  nigra  has 
become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. Their  flowers  appear  in  June.  The  seeds 
are  kept  in  the  pharmacies,  both  whole  and  in 
the  state  of  very  fine  powder  as  prepared  by 
the  manufacturers  for  the  table.1    The  latter 

1  The  seeds  of  Brassica  iberifoUa,  according  to 
«oJ zt  are  so™etlmes  sc'd  as  true  white  mustard 
Sf;.  ,He,  examined  some  obtained  from  Bavaria, 
nr  ,iJ d.beei1  r,etl3rnpcl  b?  customers  to  the  dealers 
He  ft,C,°„Uini  °f  „tbe,r  bi,tter  and  disagreeable  taste, 
tie  furnishes  characteristic  microscopical  tests  for 


is  sometimes  mixed  with  spice  and  grounc 
into  a  smooth  paste  with  water  in  a  mill  re 
sembling  a  paint  mill,  and  then  is  known  a' 
French  mustard. 

The  Brassica  juncea,  Coss.  (Sinapis  juncea 
L.),  is  extensively  grown  in  India,  and  it 
seeds  are  largely  exported  to  Europe.  Th 
same  plant  is  also  cultivated  in  Souther 
Russia.  The  seeds  afford  a  very  fine  yelloi 
mustard  flour,  and,  according  to  Paul  Birker 
wald,  yield  1.67  parts  per  hundred  of  volatil 
oil,  against  1.89  parts  per  hundred  by  the  trv 
black  mustard  seed.  (S.  W.  P.,  1888.) 

Black  mustard  seeds  are  officially  describe 
as  "  subglobular,  about  1.2  Mm.  in  diametei 
testa  deep  red-brown,  sometimes  with  a  grayis 
tinge,  minutely  pitted;  embryo  greenish-yelloi 
oily,  with  a  curved  hypocotyl  and  two  co; 
duplicate  cotyledons;  odor  while  dry,  sligt. 
on   moistening,    powerfully   irritating;  tas 
strongly  pungent  and  acrid.    The  powder  co 
tains  few  or  no  starch  grains."  U.  S.  Wfa 
mustard  seeds  are  "  subglobular,  1  to  2  Mm. 
diameter;  testa  yellowish,  minutely  pitted;  ei 
bryo  yellowish,  oily,  with  a  curved  hypocotyl  a 
two  conduplicate  cotyledons;  inodorous;  ta 
mildly  pungent  and  acrid.    The  powder  ccj 
tains  few  or  no  starch  grains."   U.  S.  Bc| 
afford  a  yellow  powder,  which  has  a  somewl 
unctuous  appearance,  and  cakes  when  co 
pressed.    This  is   commonly  called  flour 
mustard,  or  simply  mustard,  and  is  prepai 
by  crushing  and  pounding  the  seeds  and  tl 
sifting  them,  the  purest  flour  being  obtaii 
by  a  second  sifting.    Both  the  black  and 
white  seeds  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
often  adulterated  with  wheat  flour  colored 
turmeric,  to  which  red  pepper  is  added 
render  the  mixture  sufficiently  hot.    Pure  m 
tard  powder  contains  very  few  starch  granu 
but  is  frequently  adulterated  with  fannace 
powders;  the  U.  S.  P.  requires  that  White 
Black  Mustard  should  conform  to  the  follow 
test.   "  If  1  Gm.  of  powdered  White  (or  Blai 
Mustard  be  exhausted  by  slow  percolation  v 
alcohol,  and  the  marc  mixed  with  200  Cc. 
water  and  heated  to  boiling,  and  if,  after  e 
ing,  sufficient  cold  water  be  added  to  make 
mixture  measure  1000  Cc,  the  addition  o 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  should  not  ] 
duce  a  dark  blue  color  (limit  of  starch}.  U\\ 
The  epidermis  of  white  mustard  seeds  contaii  _ 
mucilaginous  substance  which  is  extracted;' 
boiling  water.     When  bruised  or  powde; 
both    kinds    impart   their   active  propei 
wholly  to  water,  but  in  a  very  slight  degre, 
alcohol.    They  yield  upon  pressure  a  faxed  I. 

of  a  greemsh-ye  V 
color,  little  odor,  and  a  mild  not  unpleap 


called  oil  of  mustard, 
color,  little  odor,  and  a  umu       _ — - 
taste;  and  the  portion  which  remains  is  <fl 
pungent  than  the  impressed  seeds. 


more 


distinguishing  the  false  from  the  true  mustard 

His  statement,  however,  that  P;wde™d  wn,le  d 

tard  seed  when  mixed  with  water  1 '  odo™£e  1 

that  the  false  gives  off  a  strong  odor  of  f 

oil  of  mustard,  would  seem  to  be  a  gooa  re  (  ,( 
correct,  for  preferring  the  false  seed.  (P.  <l»  ±00 
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iei  oil  of  mustard  consists  of  the  glycerin 
impounds  of  stearic,  oleic,  and  erucic  or 
■assic  acid,  C22H42O2,  a  homologue  of  oleic 
dd.  Small  quantities  of  behenic  acid,  C22H44 
a,  also  occur  in  oil  of  black  mustard.  This 
zed  oil  is  a  yellow  non-drying  oil  of  from 
915  to  0.920  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C,  solidifying 
from  — 12°  to  —16°. 1  It  has  been  long 
lown  that  black  mustard  seeds  yield  by  dis- 
lation  with  water  a  very  pungent  volatile  oil, 
ntaining  sulphur.  Guibourt  conjectured,  and 
liquet  and  Boutron  proved,  that  this  oil 
es  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds,  but  is  pro- 
ced  by  the  action  of  water.  Hence  the  ab- 
tice  or  very  slight  degree  of  odor  in  the 
eds  when  bruised  in  a  dry  state,  and  their 
mgency  when  water  is  added.  It  seemed  rea- 
nable  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  in  this 
se  was  similar  to  that  exercised  by  water 
ion  bitter  almonds  (see  Amgydala  Amara), 
d  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  fact  by  the 
periments  of  Simon,  Bussy,  Boutron,  and 
emy.  The  composition  and  peculiar  decom- 
sitions  of  the  volatile  oil  of  black  mustard 
ve  already  been  described.  (See  Oleum 
napis  Volatile.) 

A  principle  was  extracted  by  Will  from  white 
istard  seed,  with  the  aid  of  alcohol.  It 
s  been  named  sinalbin,  and  has  the  formula 
0HMN2S2O16.  It  is  decomposed,  after  the 
alogy  of   sinigrin    (potassium  myronate), 

0  acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  C8H7NSO,  sinapine 
sulphate,  C16H25NSO9,  and  sugar,  C6H12O6, 

albuminoid  substance  being  formed  at  the 
ne  time.  "The  acrinyl  sulphocyanate  (Cs 
NSO)  is  a  very  active  principle,  oily,  in- 
utile in  water,  not  volatile.  It  may  be  ob- 
ned  by  causing  ether  to  act  on  the  product 
the  decomposition  of  sinalbin.  Treated  by 
alkali  and  then  neutralized  by  an  acid,  it 
lors  ferric  chloride  red."  (J.  P.  C,  Avril, 
72,  327.) 

The  analyses  of  mustard  seeds  and  mustard 
ur  given  in  table,  page  1126,  are  by  Piesse 
d  Stansell  {Analyst,  1880,  p.  161). 

Mustard  Seed  Oil. — F.  W.  Widmayer  eommunl- 
tes  some  practical  Information  concerning  the 
iracter,  yield,  etc.,  of  the  fixed  oil  of  mustard 
a,  which  is  largely  obtained  as  a  by-product 
the  manufacture  of  powdered  mustard  from  both 
ck  and  white  mustard  seed.  The  oil  from  yellow 
a  Is  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  that  of  the  brown 
a  a  much  darker  shade.  Both  have  but  little 
pr  ana  a  mild,  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  Is  a 
m-Qrying  oil.  The  analytical  data  showing  maxi- 
™  and  minimum  results  by  M.  L.  Tolman  and 
Munson  on  five  samples  are  as  follows  :  Spe- 
e  gravity  at  15.5°  C.  0.9147  to  0.9103  ;  Butyro- 
lactometer  reading  (15.5°)  74.5  to  70.5:  Index 
at  15.5°  1.4750  to  1.47G2 ;  Maumene' 

1  a  I  to  "°-4  :  Specific  temperature  reaction 
«»  to  190.3  ;  Hiibl  number  98.4  to  113.0  ;  Saponl- 
rt!  oAaJue  173  to  182.8  ;  Melting  point  of  fatty 

to  21.5°  C.  :  Free  fatty  acids  as  oleic 
,00  i-13  per  cent.;  Solidification  from  — 8°  to 
"f-  ,.0ne  remarkable  feature  of  this  oil  is  Its 
irt  11  g  or  diffusing  power.  Barrels  that  will 
„  e-  cotton  seed,  or  petroleum  oils  or  even 
en  ItSI  a'cohol  barrels  invariably  leak  on  being 
b  an(3  it  is  said  by  one  who  has  had 
W  5  experience  In  the  mustard  business  that 
uas  Deen  known  to  come  through  a  tank  which 
04  8  )  a  pressure  of  80  Pounds  of  steam.    (D.  C, 


J.  U.  Lloyd  has  proposed  standards  for  black 
and  white  mustard  seed,  mainly  directed 
towards  limiting  the  proportion  of  starch;  the 
latter  is  not  a  constituent  of  rij^e  mustard  seed, 
but  commercial  mustard  nearly  always  contains 
starch,  due  to  starch-bearing  seeds  accidentally 
present  in  the  mustard  seed,  or  to  fraudulent 
admixture.  {A.  J.  P.,  1898,  433.)  Dieterich 
{Ph.  Ztg.,  Oct.  3,  1900,  767)  proposed  an  assay 
for  mustard  seed,  mustard  oil  and  mustard 
paper. 

Uses. — Mustard  seeds  swallowed  whole  oper- 
ate as  a  laxative,  and  have  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  other 
affections  attended  with  torpid  bowels  and  de- 
ficient excitement.  The  white  seeds  are  preferred, 
and  are  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful 
(15.5  Gm.)  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  with 
molasses,  or  previously  softened  and  ren- 
dered mucilaginous  by  immersion  in  hot  water. 
They  probably  act  in  some  measure  by  mechan- 
ically stimulating  the  bowels.  The  powder, 
commonly  called  simply  mustard,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  (3.9  to 
7.7  Gin.),  is  an  efficient  and  prompt  stimulant 
emetic,  especially  valuable  in  narcotic  poison- 
ing. As  a  condiment  mustard  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  stimulant  action  it  will  sometimes 
relieve  obstinate  hiccough.  But  mustard  is 
most  valuable  as  a  rubefacient.  Mixed  with 
water  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  and  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  very  soon  produces  redness  with 
burning  pain,  which  in  less  than  an  hour  usually 
becomes  insupportable.  When  a  speedy  im- 
pression is  not  desired,  especially  when  the 
sinapism  is  applied  to  the  extremities,  the  pow- 
der should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  portion 
of  rye  meal  or  wheat  flour.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  application  to  continue 
too  long,  as  vesication  with  obstinate  ulceration, 
and  even  sphacelus,  may  result.  This  caution 
is  particularly  necessary  when  the  patient  is 
insensible  and  the  degree  of  pain  can  afford 
no  criterion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  action. 
The  volatile  oil  is  powerfully  rubefacient,  and 
capable  of  producing  speedy  vesication,  but 
certainly  is  less  controllable  than  is  the  mustard 
poultice.  For  external  application  as  a  rube- 
facient, 30  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolved  m 
a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  or  6  or  S  drops  m  a 
fluidrachm  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  (See  luu- 
mentum  Sinapis  Composition,  U.  S.  1S90.)  To 
form  a  sinapism  it  has  been  recommended  to 
mix  20  drops  of  the  volatile  oil  with  a  gelat- 
inous mass  made  by  heating  together  3.0 
drachms  of  glycerin  and  5  drachms  of  starch. 
It  has  been  given  internally  in  colic,  two  drops 
beiiu*  incorporated  with  a  six-ounce  mixture, 
and  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc.)  given  for  a  dose. 
In  overdoses  it  is  highly  poisonous,  producing 
^astro-enteric  inflammation,  and  probably  per- 
verting the  vital  processes  by  pervading  the 
whole '"'system.  Its  odor  is  perceptible  in  the 
blood,  and  is  said  to  impart  the  smell  of  horse- 
radish to  the  urine.    A  spirit  of  mustard  may 
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be  prepared  by  macerating,  for  two  bours,  250 
parts  of  powdered  black  mustard  witb  500 
parts  of  cold  water,  then  adding  120  parts  of 
alcohol  of  86  per  cent.,  and  distilling  over  120 
parts  of  spirit,  i 

Dose,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gin.). 

Off.  Prep.— Charta  Sinapis,  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODII  ACETAS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  ACETATE 

(so'di-i  a-ce'tas) 

NaCaH302  +  3H20  =  135.10 

"It  should  contain  in  an  uneffloreseed 
condition  not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure 
Sodium  Acetate  [CHa.COONa  +  3HaO],  and 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  8. 

Acetate  of  Soda;  Acetas  Sodicus  (Natricus), 
Terra  Poliata  Tartari  Crystallisata,  Terra  Foliata 
Tartari ;  Acetate  de  Soude  Cristallise,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Natrium  Aceticum,  P.  G. ;  Natriumacetat,  Essig- 
saures  Natron,  G.;  Acetato  di  Sodio, 

Sodium  acetate  may  be  easily  prepared  by 
adding  crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  to  acetic 
acid  until  it  is  neutralized,  filtering,  concen- 
trating the  solution,  and  crystallizing.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  large  way  in  the  manufacture 
of  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  decomposed,  so  as  to  yield  the  official 
acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  made 
from  the  crude  acid  have  been  given  under 
Aeidum  Aceticum. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  or  a 
granular,  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  and 
having  a  cooling,  saline  taste.  Efflorescent  in 
warm,  dry  air.  Soluble  in  about  1  part  of 
water,  and  in  23  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
(77°  P.);  and  in  all  proportions  of  boiling 
water  and  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  to 
60°  C.  (140°  P.),  the  salt  begins  to  liquefy. 
At  123°  C.  (253.4°  P.)  it  becomes  dry  and 
anhydrous;  at  315°  C.  (599°  P.)  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  inflammable,  empyreu- 
matic  vapors,  leaving  a  black  residue  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  carbon,  which  imparts  to  a  non- 
luminoris  flame  an  intense  yellow  color,  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  and 
effervesces  with  acids.   An  aqueous  solution  of 


the  salt  (1  in  20)  should  be  alkaline  to  red 
litmus  paper,  but  should  not  affect  phenol- 
phthalein.    If  a  few  particles  of  the  salt  be 
added  to  a  mixture  of  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  heated  to  boiling, 
acetic  ether  will  be  formed,  recognizable  by  its 
odor.    On  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.,  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20) 
assumes  a  deep  red  color,  and,  when  boiled, 
yields  a  brown,  flocculent  precipitate  of  basic 
ferric  acetate.    A  saturated  aqueous  solution 
should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  bitartrate  T.S.  (limit  of  potassium) 
Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  10)  should  not  respond  to  the  Modified 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  17).    The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If 
1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Acetate  be  thoroughly  car- 
bonized at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  red 
heat,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  dis 
tilled  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  reac 
with  methyl-orange  T.S.,  the  mixed  filtrate  anc 
washings  should  require  for  complete  neutrali 
zation  not  less  than  14.7  (14.74)  Cc.  of  half 
normal   sulphuric    acid   V.S.,  methyl-orangi 
T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  Sodiun 
acetate,  when  crystallized,  consists  of  one  acetii 
acid  molecule,  one  atom  of  sodium  and  3  mole 
cules  of  water. 

Uses. — Sodium  acetate  is  diuretic,  but  i 
very  rarely  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  emj 
ployed  principally  to  yield  acetic  acid  by  th 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  prescribing  thi 
salt,  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Violette,  shoul 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  mixture  of  equal  part 
of  it  and  potassium  nitrate,  if  heated,  explode 
with  great  violence.    (/V.  B.,  April,  1873.) 

Dose,  twenty  grains  to  two  drachms  (1.3  t , 
7.7  Gm.). 

SODII  ARSENAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  ARSENATE 

(so'di-i  ar'se-nas) 

Na2HAs04.7H20  =  309.84 

"  It  should  contain  in  an  uneffloresce 
condition  not  less  than  98  percent,  of'  puil 


1  Analyses  of  Mustard. 


Moisture  .   .  . 
Fattvoil  .  . 
Cellulose  . 
Sulphur  ... 
Nitrogen  ......  j 

Albuminoids  . 
Myrosin  and  albumen 
Soluble  matter  . 
Volatile  oil  . 
Potassium  myronate 
Ash  .   .  . 


White  Mustard, 
whole  seeds. 

White  Mustard, 
ground. 

Brown  Mustard, 
whole  seeds. 

York- 
shire. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

Super- 
fine. 

Fine. 

Cambridge. 

9.32 

10.52 
0.99 
4.54 

28.37 
5.24 

27.38 
0.06 

'  4'.57* 

8.00 
27.51 
8.87 
0.93 
4.49 
28.06 
4.58 
26.29 
0.08 

'  4!70* 

6.30 
37.18 
3.90 
1.33 
5.05 
31.56 
7.32 
36.31 
0.03 

'  4!22 

5.78 
35.74 
4.15 
1.22 
4.89 
30.56 
6.67 
36.60 
0.04 

'  48l" 

8.52 
25.54 
9.01 
1.28 
4.38 
26.50 
5.214 
24.22 
0.047 
1.692 
4.98 

Brown  Mustard, 
ground. 


Super- 
fine. 


4.35 
36.96 
3.09 
1.50 
4.94 
29.81 
6.46 
31.14 
1.437 
6.141 
5.04 


Fine. 


4.52 
38.02  i 

2.061 

1.48' 

5.01 
30.25 

6.78 
32.78 

1.50 

5.36! 

4.84 
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-sodium-ortho-arsenate  [AsO(OH)  (0Na)2-|- 
[aO],  and  should  be  kepi  in  well-stoppered 
ttles."  U.  S.  "  The  anhydrous  salt,  di-so- 
m  hydrogen  arsenate,  Na2HAs04,  obtained 
exposing  to  a  temperature  of  300°  F.  (148.9° 
)  crystallized  sodium  arsenate,  which  may  be 
epared  by  treating  with  water  the  product  of 
!  fusion  of  arsenious  anhydride  with  sodium 
;rate  and  sodium  carbonate."  Br.  (See  page 
28.) 

Natrum  Arsenicum,  Arsenias  Natricua  (Sodlcns)  : 
dlum  Arseniate ;  Arseniate  of  Soda  ;  Arseniate  de 
ude,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Natriumarsenat,  Arsensaures  Na- 
n,  (?.;  Arseniato  bisodico.  It. ;  Arseniato  sodico, 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  the  crystallized  and  anhydrous 
Its  are  official,  while  the  anhydrous  salt  is  the 
ly  one  recognized  in  the  Br.  authority. 
The  process  for  this  salt  was  first  made  ofh- 
il  by  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864,  and  by 
J  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870.1  In  the  pro- 
!s,  the  arsenious  acid  (arsenic  trioxide)  is 
averted  into  arsenic  acid  at  the  expense  of 
3  nitric  acid  of  the  sodium  nitrate,  and  then 
mbines  with  the  sodium  of  both  salts,  carbon 
)xide  and  nitrous  fumes  being  given  off.  The 
iction  seems  to  be  as  follows : 
ksaOs  +  2NaNOa  +  NaaCOa  +  HaO  = 

2NazHAs04  +  N2O3  +  CO2 
cording  to  Higgins,  the  gases  emitted  in  this 
acess  contain  more  or  less  arsenic, — an  incon- 
lience  which  may  be  avoided  by  first  dissolv- 
J  the  arsenious  acid  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
Iroxide,  and  then  adding  the  nitrate.  The 
cination  should  be  performed  in  a  reverbera- 
y  furnace.  The  gases  which  escape  up  the 
mney  are  now  free  from  arsenic,  and  con- 
p  only  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  vapors.  ( /.  P. 
4e  ser.,  ii.  177.) 

roperties — Sodium  arsenate  is  in  "  color- 
,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  odorless, 
d  having  a  mild,  alkaline  taste ;  caution  should 
used  in  tasting  this  salt,  as  it  is  very  poison- 
Efflorescent  in  dry  air,  and  somewhat  deli- 
escent  in  moist  air.    Soluble  in  1.2  parts  of 
ter  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  very  soluble  in 
ling  water;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  When 
itly  heated,  the  salt  loses  5  molecules  of 
ter   (28.8  percent.),  and  is  converted  into  a 
ite  powder.  At  148°  C.  (298.4°  F.)  it  loses 
of  its  water  of  crystallization,  at  a  higher 
operature  the  salt  fuses,  and  at  a  red  heat  it 
converted  into  pyroarsenate.    Sodium  Arse- 
te  should  respond  to  the  tests  of  identity  and 

"  Take  of  Arsenious  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  two 
younces;  Nitrate  of  Sodium,  in  fine  powder,  eight 
wred  and  sixteen  grains;  Dried  Carbonate  of 
llum,  in  fine  powder,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
It  grains;  Distilled  Water,  boiling  hot,  half  a 
t.  Having  mixed  the  powders  thoroughly,  put 
mixture  into  a  large  clay  crucible,  and  cover 
&  the  lid.  Expose  it  to  a  full  red  heat  until 
^vescence  has  ceased,  and  complete  fusion  has 
en  place.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  porcelain 
3,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  and  while 
is  still  warm,  put  it  Into  the  hot  water,  and 
r,?ntl}.it  'a  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  and 
in  *  •  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and. 
ing  dried  them  rapidly  on  filtering  paper,  keep 
m  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle."   V.  8.  1870. 


purity  prescribed  under  Sodii  Arsenas  Exsic- 
catus."  V.  S.  "A  white  powder,  soluble  in  6 
parts  of  water,  and  yielding  an  alkaline 
solution.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
or  boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium  and  of 
arsenates.  A  solution  of  1  gramme  of  Sodium 
Arsenate  with  1  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  50 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  should  require  2.03 
grammes  of  lead  acetate  for  complete  precipita- 
tion. It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction 
with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  iron,  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  ammonium,  car- 
bonates, chlorides,  nitrates,  or  sulphates.  It 
should  not  lose  weight  on  being  heated  to  300° 
F.  (148.9°  C.)  (absence  of  hydrous  sodium 
arsenate)."  Br. 

Anhydrous  sodium  arsenate  has  the  composi- 
tion Na2HAs04;  in  crystals  it  sometimes  eon- 
tains  12  molecules  of  water,  equal  to  53.73  per 
cent,  of  its  weight.  According  to  the  official 
formula,  this  salt  crystallizes  with  7  molecules 
of  water,  or  40.39  per  cent.  "  The  latter  salt 
loses  40.38  per  cent,  of  its  weight  when  dried 
at  300°  F.  (148.9°  C),  becoming  anhydrous. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  12.4  grains  of  anhy- 
drous arseniate  of  sodium,  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  requires  not  less  than  34  grams  of 
acetate  of  lead  for  complete  precipitation."  Br. 
1885.  If  the  temperature  of  a  solution  of  the 
salt  be  kept  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  crystals  will  be 
deposited  which  contain  4  molecules  of  water. 
J.  Lefort  examined  10  different  samples  of  the 
salt,  obtained  from  as  many  different  sources, 
and  found  their  water  of  crystallization  to  vary 
from  44.05  to  57.45  per  cent.  (J.  P.  C,  1880, 
487.) 

Uses. — In  medicinal  properties  sodium  arse- 
nate corresponds  with  the  other  compounds  of 
arsenic  (see  Arseni  Trioxidum) ,  and  may  be 
similarly  employed.  The  dose  of  the  crystallized 
salt  is  stated  at  from  one-twelfth  to  one-third  of 
a  grain  (0.005  to  0.021  Gm.),  that  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  from  one-fortieth  to  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  (0.0016  to  0.006  Gm.) ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally prescribed  in  the  form  of  solution.  (See 
Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis.)  Arsenic  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  hypodermically  in 
the  treatment  of  chorea  and  other  nervous  dis- 
eases. According  to  the  clinical  studies  of  H. 
N.  Moyer,  sodium  arsenate  is  preferable  _  to 
Fowler's  solution  for  this  purpose,  as  being 
more  uniform  in  composition  and  less  irritating. 
Sodium  arsenate  is  used  in  the  form  of  hypoder- 
mic tablets.  Moyer  gives  from  one-twentieth  to 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minims  of  distilled  water. 

Pearson's  arsenical  solution  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  and  much  weaker 
than  the  official  solution.  It  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 1  Gm  (15  grains)  of  sodium  arsenate 
(crystallized)  in  600  Cc.  (20  fl.  oz.,  138  minims) 
of  distilled  water.  This  preparation  is  con- 
siderably used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  form  of  bath,  for  which  it  is  preferred  to 
arsenic  trioxide  or  the  arsenites.    The  arsenical 
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bath  has  been  especially  commended  by  Gue- 
neau  de  Mussy  in  nodose  rheumatism,  or  rheu- 
matic gout;  dose  for  a  bath,  from  half  a  drachm 
to  three  drachms  (2.0  to  11.6  Gm.). 

Dose,  of  crystallized  sodium  arsenate,  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  (0.006  Gm.)  ;  of  the  British 
dried  salt,  one-fortieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
(0.0016  to  0.006  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Ferri  Arsenas,  Br.;  Liquor  Sodii 
Arsenatis,  V.  8.,  Br.  (from  dried  salt)  ;  Sodii  Ar- 
senas Exsiccatus,  U.  S. 

SODII  ARSENAS  EXSICCATUS. 
U.  S.f  Br. 

EXSICCATED  SODIUM  ARSENATE 

( so'di-I  ar'se-nas  ex-sic-ca'tus) 

Na2HAs04=  184.68 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  anhydrous  Di-sodium-ortho-arsenate 
[AsO(OH)  (ONa)a]."  U.  S.    (See  page  1127.) 

Sodii  Arsenas,  Br. ;  Natrium  Arsenicum  Exsiecatum  ; 
Dried  (anhydrous)  Arsenate  of  Soda;  ArsSniate  de 
Soude  dessech£,  Fr. ;  Getrocknetes  Natriumarse- 
nate,  G. 

"  Sodium  Arsenate  Crystals,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Break  the  crystals  into  small  fragments, 
and  allow  them  to  effloresce  at  a  temperature 
between  40°  and  50°  C.  (104°  and  122°  F.) 
until  they  are  completely  disintegrated;  then 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  to  150°  C. 
(302°  F.),  and  continue  the  drying  until  the 
product  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Reduce  it  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  transfer  it  to  dry,  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  V.  S.  This  salt  corresponds 
with  the  sodium  arsenate  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. As  sodium  arsenate  and  exsiccated  so- 
dium arsenate  differ  greatly  in  dose,  they  should 
each  have  a  distinctive  title  as  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.).  For  properties  see  also  Sodii 
Arsenas,  page  1127. 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  as 
"an  amorphous,  white  powder;  odorless,  and 
having  a  mildly  alkaline  taste ;  it  should  be 
tasted  with  great  caution,  as  the  salt  is 
very  poisonous.  Permanent  in  dry  air.  Sol- 
uble in  3  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  very  soluble  in  boiling  water;  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  to  150°  C.  (302° 
F),  the  salt  should  not  lose  weight.;  at  red  heat 
it  is_  converted  into  pyroarsenate.  It  imparts 
an  mtense  yellow  color  to  a  non-luminous 
flame.  _  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
20)  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.,  or  with  calcium  chloride  T.S.,  and 
a  dark  red  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  T.S., 
all  of  winch  precipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric 
on\  i  05  Ce>  of  an  aqueous  solution  (1  in 
-0)  be  mixed  with  2  Ce.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  drop  of  this  mixture  be  placed 
upon  a  bright  piece  of  copper-foil,  then,  upon 
aW«  a  gentle  heat,  a  dark  steel-gray  film 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  copper.  If  to  2  Cc. 
ol  an  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20),  5  Cc.  of  tenth- 


normal silver  nitrate  V.S.  be  added,  and  the 
precipitate  redissolved  by  a  slight  excess  of  am- 
monia water,  no  black  precipitate  of  reduced 
silver  should  appear  on  boiling  (absence  of 
arsenite).  If  to  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
(1  in  20),  1  Cc.  of  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.  be 
added,  no  dark  coloration  should  appear  (ab- 
sence of  lead,  copper,  iron,  etc.)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Dried  or  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate 
is  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  salt 
in  pill  f orm,  but  differs  in  no  way  in  its  physio- 
logical action  from  sodium  arsenate. 

Dose,  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.003  Gm.).  j 

SODII  BENZOAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  BENZOATE 

(so'di-I  ben'zo-as) 

NaC7H502=  143.01 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percen 
of  pure  Sodium  Benzoate  [CeHs.COONa],  an 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U, 
"  Sodium  benzoate,  CeHsCOONa,  may  be  ot 
tained  by  neutralizing  benzoic  acid  with  sodiui 
carbonate."  Br. 

Sodae  Benzoas ;  Benzoate  of  Soda ;  Benzoate 
Soude,  Fr.  Cod.;  Natrium  Benzoicum,  Natriumbei 
zoat,  Benzosaures  Natron,  (?.;  Beuzoato  di  sodi 
It.;  Benzoato  sodico,  Sp. 

Sodium  benzoate  is  easily  made  by  addin 
benzoic  acid  to  a  concentrated  hot  solution  c 
sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  until  effe 
vescence  ceases,  and  allowing  the  solution 
cool  and  crystallize.  R.  Rother,  in  order 
avoid  annoyances  in  the  effervescence,  mix* 
four  ounces  of  benzoic  acid  and  two  and  thre 
fourths  ounces  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  £ 
evaporating  dish  with  from  two  to  four  flui 
ounces  of  alcohol;  when  a  uniform  mixtu 
is  produced,  from  three  to  six  fluidounces  < 
water  are  added,  heat  applied  gently,  and  tl 
powder  granulated. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  " 
white,  amorphous,  granular  or  crystalline  poi 
der;  odorless,  and  having  a  sweetish  astringe 
taste.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  1 
parts  of  water,  and  in  43  parts  of  alcohol 
25°  C.  (77°  F.);  in  1.3  parts  of  boiln 
water,  and  in  12  parts  of  boiling  alcoh 
When  heated,  the  salt  melts,  _  emits  vapo 
having  the  odor  of  benzoic  acid,  then  chai 
and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  sodium  carbona 
and  carbon.  To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  u 
parts  an  intense  yellow  color.  Its  aqueo 
solution  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  htm 
paper.  If  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  1, 
be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sal 
a  salmon-colored  precipitate  will  be  deP°slt(| 
If  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  added  tc 
solution  of  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  10  Cc.  of  wafr 
a  white  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid  will 
produced,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  wasM 
should  conform  to  the  tests  of  purity  giv. 
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der  Acidum  Benzoicum.  If  an  aqueous 
ution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  be  acidulated 
th  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
juld  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
%vy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
1  Gm.  of  dry  Sodium  Benzoate  be  thor- 
ghly  ignited  at  red  heat,  and  the  residue 
tracted  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until 
;  washings  cease  to  react  with  methyl-orange 
S.,  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washings  should 
nure  for  complete  neutralization  not  less 
in  13.85  Cc.  of  half-normal  hydrochloric 
id  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being  used  as 
iicator."  U.  S.  "  Soluble  in  less  than  2 
rts  of  cold  water,  in  24  parts  of  cold  alcohol 
0  per  cent.),  and  in  12  of  boiling  alcohol 

0  per  cent.).  An  aqueous  solution  has  a 
intly  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  a  yellowish 

flesh-colored  precipitate  when  mixed  with  test- 
lution  of  ferric  chloride.  A  strong  aqueous 
lution,  to  which  a  little  diluted  hydrochloric 
id  is  added,  affords  a  crystalline  precipitate 

benzoic  acid.  Each  gramme  of  the  salt,  when 
ated,  melts,  emitting  an  odor  of  benzoin, 
en  chars,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  which 
fords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium, 
id,  when  dissolved  in  water,  requires  for 
utralization  from  6.8  to  6.9  cubic  centimetres 

the  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with 
e  tests  for  lead,  copper,  iron,  calcium,  mag- 
sium,  potassium,  ammonium,  or  carbonates, 
d  only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
r  chlorides  or  sulphates."  Br. 
|Uses — This  salt  was  suggested  as  long  ago 
j  1857  by  Socquet  and  Bonjean,  as  a  remedy 

1  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  is  certainly  valu- 
le  in  lithcemia  and  lithccmic  gravel  for  the 
irpose  of  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  uric 
id.  It  has  also  been  highly  commended  in 
erperal  fever,   and   in   tuberculosis.1  (B. 

J.,  ii.  1879,  498,  982.) 
Dose,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3  to 
)  Gm.). 


SODII  BICARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

'SODIUM  BICARBONATE 

(so'di-I  bi-car'bo-nas) 

iHC03z=  83.43 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent. 

Pure  Sodium  Bicarbonate  [CO(OH)(0 
0],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels, 
a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "  Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
'tiCOs,  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  crys- 

fj)JiiJfm,..Boro-'benzoate.— According  to  Thos.  S. 
d  tn  o  T}\  salt  may  be  made  by  adding  benzoic 
iDoraHn  f  solution  of  borax  to  saturation  and 
ution  f  dryness ;  or  by  making  an  aqueous 
ir  onnp  Jee  ounces  of  borax  and  another  with 
ine  f„  ,cf  sodium  benzoate.  mixing,  and  evapo- 
e  i»  ."ryness,  the  yield  is  about  six  ounces, 
iss!    ls  „from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains.    (A.  J. 


tals  of  sodium  carbonate  to  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, or  by  the  interaction  of  sodium  chloride 
and  ammonium  bicarbonate."  Br. 

Natrium  Carbonicum  Acidulum  ;  Bicarbonas  So- 
dicus ;  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  Soda  Saleratus, 
Acid  Sodium  Carbonate;  Carbonate  (Bi)  de  Soudc, 
Fr.  God.;  Sel  de  Vichy,  Fr. ;  Natrium  Bicarbonicum, 
P.  Of. ;  Natriumbiearbonat,  Doppeltkohlensaures  Na- 
tron, G. ;  Bicarbonato  di  sodio,  It. ;  Bicarbonato  so- 
dico,  Sp. 

Two  kinds  of  sodium  bicarbonate  were 
formerly  official, — one,  which  is  known  by  the 
title  of  this  article,  and  which,  to  comply  with 
the  tests,  must  not  have  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  impurity,  and  the  other,  "  commercial 
bicarbonate,"  which  must  contain  at  least  95  per 
cent,  of  pure  bicarbonate.  Formerly  to  obtain 
a  salt  which  would  comply  with  the  official  test 
it  was  necessary  to  purify  the  commercial  salt, 
and  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870  will 
be  found  as  serviceable  as  any  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.2  The  U.  S.  Pharm.  1890  recog- 
nized only  the  purer  salt,  having  dismissed 
Sodii  Bicarbonas  Venalis.  Sodium  bicarbonate 
must  now  contain  99  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
salt,  and  the  quality  of  the  commercial  salt  has 
greatly  improved  in  late  years. 

Immense  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
were  formerly  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
but  the  importation  has  fallen  off,  and  is  only 
trifling  at  the  present  time  (1906).  It  is  now 
made  of  excellent  quality  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Natrona,  Pa.,  using 
cryolite  as  raw  material,  and  by  the  Solvay 
Process  Co.,  of  Geddes,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
using  the  ammonia-soda  process.  _  (See  Sodii 
Carbonas.)  The  American  production,  in  1905, 
was  68,867  tons,  valued  at  $1,135,610. 

In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860  a 
process  for  making  sodium  bicarbonate  was 
given,  but  it  has  since  been  abandoned,  as 
the  salt  can  be  made  much  more  economically 
on  the  large  scale.  The  process  consists  in 
treating  crystallized  sodium  carbonate,  con- 
tained in  suitable  chambers,  with  carbon  dioxide 
gas  until  the  carbonate  has  taken  up  another 
molecule  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  neutral  carbonate,  Na2C03,  with 
carbon  dioxide  gas,  CO2,  in  the  presence  of 
water,  H2O,  according  to  the  following  reac- 
tion:  _„ 
Na2C03  +  CO2  +  HsO  =  2HNaCOs 
two  molecules  of  the  bicarbonate  being  gener- 
ated. The  necessary  water  is  obtained  through 
the  liberation  of  the  water  of  crystallization 
of  the  carbonate;  in  fact,  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  the  escape  of  the  excess  by  placing 
the  crystals  upon  perforated  bottoms. 


J "  Take  of  Commercial  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium.  In 
powder?  sixty-four  troyounoes;  Distilled  Water,  six 
S.  Introduce  the  powder  into  a  suitabls  conical 
glass  percolator,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  wet 
muslin  and  pour  the  Water  gradually  upon  it 
When  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  drop,  or  when  the 
washings  cease  to  precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesiiim,  remove  the  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium 
from  the  percolator,  and  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper, 
in  a  warm  place."    V.  S.  1870. 
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We  are  informed  that  crude  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  also  prepared  in  breweries,  in  the 
same  manner  as  potassium  bicarbonate  or 
saleratus,  by  placing  the  carbonate  in  suitable 
vessels  over  the  fermenting  beer  in  the  vats,  so 
as  to  be  constantly  immersed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  sold  under  the 
same  name  as  the  analogous  salt  of  potassium, 
but  is  usually  distinguished  as  soda  sal  aeratus. 

Properties. — The  bicarbonate  is  officially 
described  as  "  a  white,  opaque  powder,  odor- 
less, and  having  a  cooling,  mildly  alkaline  taste. 
Permanent  in  dry,  but  slowly  decomposed  in 
aioist  air.  Soluble  in  12  parts  of  water  at 
15°  C.  (59°  F.) ;  above  this  temperature  the 
solution  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and 
at  boiling  heat  the  salt  is  entirely  converted 
into  normal  carbonate;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
"When  heated,  the  salt  is  decomposed  into 
normal  carbonate,  water,  and  carboc  dioxide, 
and  finally,  at  100°  C.  (212°  F,),  loses  about 
36.9  percent,  of  its  weight.  At  a  bright  red 
heat  it  melts.  To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  im- 
parts an  intense  yellow  color.  The  solution, 
when  freshly  prepared  with  cold  distilled 
water,  without  shaking,  gives  a  slightly  alka- 
line reaction  with  litmus  paper.  The  alka- 
linity increases  by  standing,  agitation,  or  in- 
crease of  temperature.  With  acids  the  solution 
effervesces  strongly.  If  Sodium  Bicarbonate 
be  heated  in  a  test-tube,  no  odor  of  ammonia 
should  be  evolved.  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
dissolved  in  19  Cc.  of  water,  it  should  yield  a 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless  solution,  leaving 
no  residue.  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
without  agitation  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  15°  C.  (59°  F.), 
and  0.2  Cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  2 
drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  be  added,  a 
red  tint  should  not  appear  immediately  (limit 
of  carbonate).  If  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion (1  in  20)  be  slightly  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  should  not  be 
colored  red  by  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  sulphocyanate) .  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to  the 
Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  121).  Two  Gm.  of  Sodium 
Bicarbonate  should  require  for  complete  neu- 
tralization not  less  than  23.7  (23.74)  Cc.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl  -orange  T.b. 
being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  "In  powder 
or  small  opaque  monoclinic  crystals,  white,  of 
a  saline  taste,  soluble  in  11  parts  of  cold  water. 
It  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium 
and  of  bicarbonates.  Each  gramme  should  re- 
quire for  neutralization  from  11.8  to  11.9 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution, 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  should  yield  no  char- 
acteristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  cop- 
per, iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  sulphites,  or  thiosulphates,  and  only 
the  slightest  characteristic  reactions  with  the 
tests  for  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  ammonium. 
A  solution  of  the  salt  in  cold  water  gives 


a  whitish  precipitate,  becoming  brownish-re 
on   standing,  with  test-solution  of  mercun 
chloride  (distinction  from  sodium  carbonat 
The  addition  of  test-solution  of  ferric  chloric 
to  the  aqueous  solution  acidulated  with  hy<k< 
chloric  acid  should  cause  no  red  coloratic 
(absence    of    thiocyanates).      20  parts 
Sodium  Bicarbonate  are  neutralized  by  16 
parts  of  Citric  Acid,  and  by  17.8  parts  of  Ta 
taric  Acid."   Br.    The  salt  furnished  by  tl 
manufacturers  almost  always  comes  up  to  tl 
requirements   of   the   Pharmacopoeias.  Tl 
presence  of  carbonate  may  be  known  by 
decided  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  by  a  co 
solution  of  the  salt  yielding  a  precipitate  wi 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  by  a  solution  in 
parts  of  water  affording,  without  agitatic 
an  orange-colored  or  reddish-brown  precipit 
with  corrosive  sublimate.    The  pure  bic; 
bonate  is  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloric 
nor,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  exce 
by  barium  chloride  or  silver  nitrate.   The  nc 
action  of  these  tests  shows  the  absence 
salts  of  potassium,  and  of  sulphates  and  ch 
rides.    For  Wenzell's  method  of  testing  sodii 
bicarbonate,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1894,  277. 

When  the  solution  is  exposed  to  heat,  \ 
salt  gradually  parts  with  carbon  dioxide,  ai 
at  the  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
converted  into  sesquicarbonate.   At  a  red  h 
the  second  equivalent  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
pelled,  and  the  anhydrous  carbonate  is  left. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  has  been  detected 
small  amount  in  European  sodium  bicarbon 
by  E.  Mylius,  who  supersaturated  the  suspec 
bicarbonate  in  solution  with  sulphuric  ac 
and  added  a  little  pure  zinc,  when  the  odor 
hydrogen  sulphide  was  produced.  A  _  sli 
trace  of  arsenic  was  also  discovered  in 
sodium  bicarbonate.  (A.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  59 
F.  B.  Power  subsequently  examined  samples 
American  bicarbonate,  and  found  them  all  f 
from  thiosulphate  and  arsenic;  he  detecl 
however,  traces  of  chlorides,  ammonia,  i 
monocarbonate  in  the  commercial  salt.  ( 
Bund.,  1887,  p.  35.)  E.  Kuhlmann  rec< 
mends  rosolic  acid  as  the  best  test  for  detect 
monocarbonate;  if  a  small  fragment  be  pla 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  hq 
remains  perfectly  colorless  even  after  a  quai 
of  an  hour  if  the  salt  be  pure;  but  if-  it  c 
tain  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  monoc 
bonate  a  rose-red  color  will  be  produced  al 
a  few  moments,  and  immediately  in  the  p: 
ence  of  larger  quantities,  rapidly  chang 
them  to  purple-red.  (A.  Pharm:,  1887,  p.  7^ 

Uses.— This  salt  has  the  general  medici 
properties  of  the  carbonate,  but,  from  its  n 
taste  and  its  less  irritating  qualities,  pre 
more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomacli.  | 
is  often  resorted  to  in  calculous  cases  ct 
acterized  by  excess  of  uric  acid.  The  e 
tinued  use  of  the  carbonate  in  these  cases 
liable  to  induce  phosphatic  deposit  alter 
removal  of  the  uric  acid.  Accoruina 
D'Arcet,   who  made  the  observation  ax 
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rings  of  Vichy,  this  objection  does  not  apply 
the  bicarbonate,  especially  when  taken  in 
rbonic  acid  water,  for  this  salt,  by  its  super- 
undant  acid,  has  the  power  of  maintaining 
e  phosphates  in  solution  even  after  the  alkali 
s  caused  the  uric  acid  to  disappear.  The 
me  remark  is  applicable  to  potassium  bicar- 
nate.    Sodium  bicarbonate  has  been  given 
infantile  croup,  with  apparent  advantage 
promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  false  mem- 
ane,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  five  minutes, 
solved  in  milk  and  water.     Lemaire  has 
oposed  it  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  in  the 
eatment  of  pneumonia,  membranous  angina, 
d  croup,  supposing  it  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ce of  removing  from  the  blood  the  excess 
fibrin  which  exists  in  that  liquid  in  inflam- 
ation.      Its  utility  in  membranous  angina 
s  been  confirmed  by  Marchal   (de  Calvi). 
cording  to  Jeannel,  the  use  of  sodium  bicar- 
nate  lessens  the  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic 
tients. 

Dose,  for  an  adult,  from  ten  grains  to  a 
achm  (0.65  to  3.9  Gm.),  taken  most  con- 
niently  in  a  glass  of  carbonic  acid  water. 
rhen  given  in  angina,  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.) 
ay  be  administered  every  half -hour  in  a  table- 
'oonful  of  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Caffeina  Citrata  Effervescens,  U. 
(Br.) ;  Ferri  Arsenas,  Br.;  Ferri  Carbonas  Sac- 
aratus,  V.  8.;  Ferri  Phosphas,  Br.;  Lithii  Citras 
ffervescens,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Magnesii  .Sulphas  Effer- 
scens,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Mistura  Rhei  et  Sodse,  V.  8.; 
Dtassii  Citras  Effervescens,  V.  8.;  Pulvis  Acetan- 
di  Compositus,  U.  8.;  Pulvis  Effervescens  Com- 
>situs,  V.  8.  (Br.);  Sodii  Citro-Tartras  Effer- 
scens,  Br.;  Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens,  V.  8., 
jr.;  Sodii  Sulphas  Effervescens,  Br.;  Spiritus 
"theris  Compositus,  Br.;  Trochisci  Sodii  Bicar- 
Jnatis,  17.  8.  (Br.). 

SODII  BISULPHIS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  BISULPHITE 

(so'dM  bi-sul'phis) 

aHS03  =  103.35 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  90  percent, 
f  pure  Sodium  Bisulphite,  and  should  be 
ept  in  a  cool  place,  in  small,  completely  filled, 
'ell-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Sulfite  (Bi)  de  Sonde,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Natrium  Bisul- 
irosum ;  Doppeltschwefligsaures  Natron,  G. 

Sodium  bisulphite  is  prepared  by  thor- 
ugHy  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
odium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  with  sul- 
hurous  acid  gas,  and  collecting  the  crystals 
?bich  form  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 

found  in  commerce,  it  usually  contains 
odium  thiosulphate  and  sulphate,  is  not  re- 
'able,  and  will  not  respond  to  the  official  tests; 
ven  when  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  it  will 
eadily  lose  its  crystalline  character  and  the 


quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gradually  dimin- 
ishes. The  bisulphite,  under  the  technical  name 
of  leucogen,  is  largely  used  in  many  industries. 
It  serves  as  bleaching  agent  in  washing  wool, 
and  in  the  steeping  of  grain,  and  in  preserving 
meats  and  vegetable  juices,  because  of  its  re-, 
ducing  and  anti-fermentative  character. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  opaque,  prismatic  crystals,  or  a  granular 
powder,  exhaling  an  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  having  a  disagreeable,  sulphurous  taste. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  the  salt  loses  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  is  gradually  oxidized  to  sulphate. 
Soluble  in  3.5  parts  of  water,  and  in  70  parts 
of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  about  2  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  49  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  de- 
crepitates, emits  vapors  of  sulphur  and  of  sul- 
phur dioxide,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  sodium 
sulphate.  To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts 
an  intense  yellow  color.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  an  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper. 
On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  evolves  sul- 
phur dioxide,  which  is  recognized  by  its  odor, 
and  by  its  blackening  a  strip  of  paper  dipped 
into  mercurous  nitrate  T.S.  and  held  over  the 
escaping  gas.  If  1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Bisulphite 
be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  heated  sufficiently  to  expel 
the  gases,  the  liquid  should  not  become  turbid 
(absence  of  thiosulphate).  If  1  Gm.  of  the 
salt  be  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  heated  sufficiently  to  expel 
the  sulphur  dioxide,  the  remaining  solution, 
after  being  restored  to  its  original  volume, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121). 
If  to  50  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S., 
measured  from  a  burette  into  a  glass-stoppered 
vial  (of  about  100  Cc.  capacity),  0.25  Gm. 
of  finely  powdered  crystals  of  Sodium  Bisul- 
phite be  added,  the  solution  allowed  to  stand 
for  about  an  hour,  and  shaken  at  frequent 
intervals,  then  the  addition  of  not  more  than 
6.45  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.  should  be  required  to  decolorize  the  solu- 
tion." U.S.  . 

Uses.— The  medicinal  properties  are  those 
of  the  sulphites  generally.  (See  Sodii  Sulphis.) 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

SODII  BORAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SODIUM  BORATE  [Borax] 

(s6'dl-i  bo'ras) 

Na2B407  +  10H20  =  379.32 

"  It  should  contain  in  the  uneffioresced  con- 
dition not  less  than  99  percent,  of  pure  sodium 
tetraborate,  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  U.  S.  "This  salt,  sodium 
pvroborate,  Na2B4O7,10H2O,  occurs  native. 
It  is  also  made  artificially  by  neutralizing 
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native  boric  acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  or  by 
boiling  native  calcium  borate  with  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate."  Br. 

Borax,  Br.,  P.  G.;  Soda?  Biboras,  Biborate  of  Soda, 
Sodium  Biborate.  Sodium  Pyroborate.  Sodium  Tetra- 
borate; Natrium  Biboricum  (Biboracicum),  Boras 
Sodious :  Borate  de  Soude,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Borax,  Bau- 
racon.  Set  de  Perse,  Fr.;  Borax,  Borsaures  Natron, 
<?.;  Borato  di  sodio,   Borace,  Borato  sodico, 

Borax,  Sp. 

Borax  was  known  to  the  ancients;  but  its 
chemical  character  was  first  ascertained  by 
Geoffroy  in  1732.  It  exists  in  nature,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  artificial  means.  It  occurs  in 
several  localities  in  Europe,  in  Peru,  and  in 
beds,  associated  with  calcium  borate,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Iquique,  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador. 
This  mineral  (boronatrocalcite) ,  which  has  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  consider- 
ably used  as  a  substitute  for  borax,  contains, 
according  to  T.  L.  Phipson,  34  per  cent,  of 
water,  11.95  of  soda,  14.45  of  lime,  34.71  of 
boric  acid,  1.34  of  chlorine,  1.10  of  sulphuric 
acid,  0.60  of  silica,  and  2  of  sand,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  compound  essentially  of 
one  molecule  of  crystallized  sodium  borate  and 
two  molecules  of  calcium  borate,  with  two 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  said  also  to  contain 
usually  some  iodine  and  bromine.  (6.  Sims.) 
Borax  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  certain 
lakes  of  Thibet  and  Persia,  from  which  it  was 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  con- 
stituted the  impure  borax  called  in  commerce 
tincal. 

An  abundant  source  of  borax  has  been  devel- 
oped within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  existence  of  a  borax  lake  in  California 
was  first  made  known  by  J.  A.  Veatch,  who 
visited  it  in  September,  1856,  and,  upon  ex- 
amining its  waters,  found  borax  among  its 
constituents.  The  borax  lake  is  a  small  offset 
of  a  large  sheet  of  water,  called  Clear  Lake, 
which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic 
region,  about  36  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and 
about  100  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
smaller  lake  is  separated  from  the  larger  by 
a  low  ridge  of  volcanic  materials  loosely  massed 
together.  It  is  of  variable  dimensions  according 
to  the  season,  being  sometimes  dry,  at  other 
times  filled  with  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  In 
September,  1863,  the  water,  being  analyzed  by 
G.  E.  Moore,  was  found  to  contain  in  a  gallon 
2401.56  grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  about 
one-half  was  common  salt,  one-quarter  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  sodium 
borate,  equivalent  to  535.08  grains  of  the  crys- 
tallized biborate  to  the  gallon.  The  borax, 
being  the  least  soluble  of  the  saline  constituents, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  water  becomes 
saturated,  crystallizes  out,  and  is  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  it  has  accumu- 
lated m  large  quantities.  The  crystals  of 
borax,  from  the  minutest  speck  up  to  a  diameter 
ot  two  or  three  inches,  intermixed  with  blue 
mud,  form  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
ot  variable  thickness,— 18  inches  in  one  place 


that  was  examined.    This  deposit  forms  ai 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  borax,  fo 
as  fast  as  removed  in  one  place  it  is  deposits 
in  another  by  crystallization  from  the  water 
which,   supplied   from   the   volcanic  region 
around,  promises  to  continue  furnishing  th 
borax  for  an  indefinite  period.    Already  th 
lake  has  supplied  large  quantities  of  bora 
to  commerce.    Iron  coffer-dams  are  sunk  t 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  water  pumped  on 
and  the  mixed  mud  and  crystals  removet 
The  crystals  are  picked  out,  and  the  eartl 
which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  borax,  : 
lixiviated,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  evap< 
rated  in  boilers  until  crystals  form.   In  186 
operations  practically  ceased  at  Borax  Lak 
but  were  continued  at  the  neighboring  Hachii 
hama  Lake  until  1873.    At  present  the  supp 
of  American  borax  comes  from  the  more  easi 
worked  deposits  in  the  sandy  deserts  aboii 
Death  Valley,  southeast  of  Pyramid  Lake,  : 
Nevada,  in  the  Slate  Range  district,  San  Be 
nardino  Co.,  and  the  Saline  Valley,  Inyo  C< 
California.    In  order  to  reduce  as  much 
possible  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  borax 
of  the  Pacific  coast  are  made  usually  of  hi{ 
quality,  and  the  so-called  "  boracic  acid  glass 
one  pound  of  which  is  equal  to  three  pounds 
ordinary  borax,  is  prepared.  For  an  interestii 
description  of  the  Slate  Range  district,  s| 
Chem.  News,  1886,  245.    The  most  importa 
deposits  which  are  worked  at  present,  1906, 
California  are  the  colemanite  (calcium  horat 
deposits  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Daggett 
the  Mojave  Desert.    The  formation  (one  hu 
dred  feet  or  more  in  width)  has  been  traced  f 
fully  ten  miles.     The  colemanite  is  readi 
dissolved  by  sodium  carbonate  solution,  wh 
the  borax  crystallizes  out.    The  total  prodi 
tion  of  borax  in  the  United  States  for  1905,  w 
20,882  tons,  valued  at  $2,122,801. 

The  world's  production  of  boric  acid  mined 
for  1903  in  metric  tons,  was  as  follows:  Ci 
cium  borate.— United  States,  31,235;  BohV 
1,206;  Chili,  15,734;  Peru,  2,584;  Turk 
9000.    Crude  boric  acid— Italy,  2,583. 

Preparation  of  Artificial  Borax. — Large  qua 
titles  of  borax  are  now  made  for  the  Eur 
pean  market  by  the  direct  combination  of  n 
tive  boric  acid  with  soda.  The  acid  is  foui 
abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vuleano,  one 
the  Lipari  Islands,  but  principally  in  a  v<] 
canic  region  of  Tuscany  occupying  a  spa 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Within  this  region  a 
found  numerous  hillocks  and  fissures,  the  latt 
of  which  emit  hot  aqueous  vapor  containu 
boric  acid  and  certain  gases.  Around  one 
several  of  these  fissures  a  circular  basm  < 
masonry  is  built,  which  is  filled  with  wat 
and  called  a  lagoon.  By  the  jets  of  vapj 
constantly  breaking  through  it,  the  water  f 
comes  gradually  impregnated  with  boric  ac 
and  heated.  A  series  of  such  lagoons  are  ma 
to  communicate  with  each  other  on  tJ 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  lowest  to  disenari 
itself  into  a  reservoir,  where  the  solution 
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iwed  to  rest  and  deposit  mechanical  impuri- 
.   From  this  reservoir  the  solution  is  made 
pass  into  leaden  evaporating  pans,  heated 
the  natural  vapor,  where  it  receives  suf'fi- 
lt  concentration  to  lit  it  for  being  conducted 
)  wooden  tubs,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
I  crystallize.    The  crude  acid,  thus  obtained, 
tains,  on  an  average,  84  per  cent,  of  boric 
i,  the  impurities  consisting  chiefly  of  alum, 
double  ammonium  and  magnesium  sulphate, 
[  calcium  sulphate.    The  seven  works  in  the 
ghborhood  of  Castelnuovo  in  Tuscany,  be- 
ging  to  Count  Larderel,  were  producing,  in 
'8,  over  three  millions  of  kilogrammes.  Vul- 
o  yielded  4000  kilogrammes  of  boric  acid 
rly.   The  crude  acid  is  converted  into  borax 
dissolving  it  to  saturation  in  a  solution 
sodium  carbonate,  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
lor,  after  boiling,  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
or  twelve  hours.    It  is  then  drawn  off  into 
Dden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  where  it  crys- 
izes.   The  impure   crystals   thus  obtained 
refined  by  dissolving  in  water  heated  by 
im,  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  the  solu- 
,  and  crystallizing.    The  merit  of  intro- 
ing  the   process    for   obtaining  artificial 
ax  belongs  to  Cartier  and  Payen,  who  suc- 
ded  in    establishing    its    manufacture  in 
ince.   According  to  Veatch,  boric  acid  exists 
he  sea  water  on  the  coast  of  California, 
mother  method  of  neutralizing  the  Italian 
ic  acid  is  practised  in  England.  Instead 
combining  the  acid  and  alkali  in  solution, 
manufacturer  mixes  the  acid  in  a  solid 
e  with  a  proper  proportion  of  soda  ash, 
exposes  the  mixture  to  the  heat  of  a  rever- 
itory  furnace,  provision  being  made  for 
collection  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia, 
ch  is  always  present  in  the  crude  acid  and 
ipes  during  the  process.    The  remaining 
rations  are  similar  to  those  performed  in 
preparation  of  sodium  carbonate  from  the 
e.  (A.  J.  P.,  1867,  p.  339.) 
roperties. — Borax  is  a  white  salt,  occurring 
'colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms, 
a  white  powder,  inodorous,  and  having  a 
etish,  alkaline  taste.    Slightly  efflorescent 
warm,  dry  air.    Soluble  in  20.4  parts  of 
er  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.5  part  of 
g  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  soluble 
1  part  of  glycerin  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
en  heated,  the  salt  at  first  loses  part  of  its 
er  of  crystallization,  then  melts,  and,  when 
ther  heated,  swells  up  and  forms  a  white, 
ous  mass.    At  a  red  heat  it  loses  all  of  its 
er  of  crystallization    (47   percent.),  and 
5s  to  a  colorless  glass.    To  a  non4nminous 
ie  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow  color.  An 
eons  solution  (1  in  20)  colors  red  litmus 
»er  blue,  and  yellow  turmeric  paper  red 
'■orown.    After  being  acidulated  with  hy- 
eblone  acid,  the  solution  colors  blue  litmus 
M  red;  yellow  turmeric  paper  i"emains  un- 
used at  first,  but  on  drying,  becomes  brown- 
rea,  and  this  color  is  temporarily  changed 
bluish-black  by  moistening  with  ammonia 


water.  If  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  Sodium 
Borate  in  glycerin  be  held  in  a  non4uminous 
flame,  a  transient  bright  green  color  will 
appear.  If  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added  to  a  hot,  saturated,  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt,  shining,  scaly  crystals 
of  boric  acid  will  separate  on  cooling,  which, 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  liquid  ignited, 
impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  21 
Cc.  of  water,  1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Borate  should 
yield  a  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  solution, 
leaving  no  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  (1 
in  20)  should  not  effervesce  with  acids  (ab- 
sence of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate) .  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  The 
aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  should  not  be  ren- 
dered turbid  by  magnesia  mixture  (absence  of 
phosphate).  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  20  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  3  drops  of  indigo  T.S.  be 
added,  the  blue  color  should  not  be  discharged 
after  heating  for  ten  minutes  on  a  water-bath 
(absence  of  nitrate)."  U.  S.  "Transparent 
colorless  crystals,  sometimes  slightly  effloresced,, 
with  a  weak  alkaline  reaction;  insoluble  in 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  soluble  in  25  times  its: 
weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  glyc- 
erin. It  turns  turmeric  paper  brown.  It 
colors  flame  intensely  yellow.  A  hot  saturated 
solution,  when  acidulated  with  any  of  the  min- 
eral acids,  lets  fall,  as  it  cools,  a  scaly  crys- 
talline deposit  of  boric  acid,  the  solution  of 
which  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  burns  with  a 
green  flame.  Each  gramme  dissolved  in  200 
cubic  centimetres  of  water  should  require  for 
neutralization  5.2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl 
orange  as  the  indicator."  Br.  Above  a  red 
heat  it  melts  into  a  limpid  liquid,  which,  after 
cooling,  concretes  into  a  .transparent  solid, 
called  glass  of  borax,  much  used  as  a  flux 
in  assays  with  the  blowpipe.  Borax  has  been 
found  in  the  English  market  adulterated  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  with  sodium  phosphate. 
This  may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected 
borax  to  the  heat  of  a  drying-room  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  phosphate,  if  present,  wil 
effloresce,  and  may  be  picked  out.  Commercial 
borax  is  used  as  a  flux  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions- as  the  basis  of  the  enamel  so  much 
applied  to  iron  utensils,  glazed  brick,  and  much 
china,  earthenware,  and  tiling;  in  the  laundry 
with  starch  to  impart  a  gloss  to  linen;  by  the 
meat  packers  of  the  United  States  (1000  tons 
vearly)  as  an  antiseptic,  and  very  largely  in 
"soaps  and  toilet  preparations  and  m  detergent 

powders.  . 

Borax  has  the  property  of  rendering  cream 
of  tartar  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a 
combination  with  it  called  soluble  cream  of  tar- 
tar which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  This 
preparation  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
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is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  and  half 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  (See  Potassii  Bitar- 
tras.)  R.  F.  Fairthorne  states  that  borax  is 
more  soluble  in  water  if  sugar  has  been  added 
to  it.  (A.  J.  P.,  March,  1881.)  Soluble  cream 
of  tartar  may  be  made  by  substituting  boric 
acid  for  the  borax.  Boric  acid  soluble  cream 
of  tartar  was  directed  by  the  French  Codex  of 
1837,  and  was  made  by  the  following  formula. 
Four  hundred  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  100 
of  the  acid  are  dissolved  in  a  silver  basin,  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  in  2400  parts  of  water. 
The  solution  is  kept  boiling  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  is  consumed.  The  fire  is  then 
moderated,  and  the  solution  continually  stirred 
while  the  evaporation  proceeds.  When  the 
matter  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  removed  by 
portions,  which  are  flattened  in  the  hand,  com- 
pletely dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  powdered, 
and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  This  form 
of  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  more  soluble  than 
that  made  with  borax.  According  to  E.  Robi- 
quet,  in  order  to  obtain  soluble  cream  of  tar- 
tar, made  with  boric  acid,  of  good  quality,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  boil  for  a  long  time.  By  proceeding 
thus,  the  boric  acid  undergoes  a  molecular 
modification,  equivalent  to  a  change  from  the 
crystallized  to  the  vitreous  condition,  and  a 
preparation  readily  and  totally  soluble  in  cold 
water  is  insured.  The  product  should  not  be 
powdered,  but  kept  in  large  grains.  P.  C, 
xxi.  197.)  Borax  is  incompatible  with  the  salts 
of  the  alkaloids;  in  warm  solution  it  decom- 
poses hydrated  chloral. 

Composition — Borax  has  the  formula  Na2B4 
O7  +  IOH2O.  It  ordinarily  crystallizes  in 
monochnie  prisms,  and  contains  ten  molecules 
of  water  (prismatic  borax) ;  but  a  variety  of 
the  salt  exists  which  crystallizes  in  octahedrons, 
and  contains  only  five  molecules  of  water 
(octahedral  borax).  The  latter  is  obtained  in 
the  artificial  production  of  borax  by  crystal- 
lizing from  a  concentrated  solution  at  a  tem- 
perature between  60°  and  80°  C.  (140°  and 
176°  F.).  When  a  solution  of  borax  is  evap- 
orated at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  salt  is  left  as  a 
transparent,  amorphous,  brittle  mass,  contain- 
ing tour  molecules  of  water.  (Schweitzer.)* 

Boric  acid  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  de- 
composing a  hot  saturated  solution  of  borax 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda 
to  lorm  sodium  sulphate  and  sets  free  the  acid. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  in  white,  shining,  scaly 
crystals,  characterized  by  the  property  of  im- 
parting a  light-green  color  to  the  flame*  of  burn- 
ing alcohol.  Boric  acid  has  the  formula  HsBOs, 
and  is  now  official.  (See  Acidum  Boricum.) 

described  undpr  tL  ™™ '    -?-ave    been  erroneously 


Boron  is  a  non-metallic  element,  which,  like 
carbon,  is  found  to  exist  in  two  allotropic  states 
designated  _  amorphous,  and  crystallized  boron 
corresponding  severally  to  amorphous  carbor 
and  to  the  diamond.  Crystallized  boron  is  verj 
brilliant,  and  of  different  colors,  from  garnet 
red  to  a  nearly  colorless  honey-yellow.  Its 
density  is  2.68,  and  its  hardness  very  great! 
Wohler  and  Deville  distinguished  three  varietie 
of  crystals,  containing  from  2  to  4  per  cent.  0 
carbon,  and  one  specimen,  in  addition  to  carbor 
about  7  per  cent,  of  aluminum.  The  hardes 
variety  was  as  hard  as  diamond.  (See  Chert 
Gaz.,  1857.) 

Uses. — The  actions  of  borax  and  of  bori 
acid  upon  the  animal  system  are  identical.  Tl 
effects  of  borax  are,  however,  very  feebl 
Cyon  having  found  that  in  daily  doses  of  thr< 
drachms  borax  exerts  no  perceptible  influeni 
upon   the    dog.     Nevertheless,   in  sufficiei 
amount  it  is  a  depressing  poison,  having  an  i 
fluence  upon  the  heart  as  well  as  upon  tl 
spinal  centres,  and  a  number  of  instances  1 
poisoning  from  it  have  been  reported.  T 
symptoms  have  varied  somewhat,  but  in  most 
not  all  of  the  cases  there  have  been  great  c 
pression  of  spirits,  fall  of  bodily  temperatur 
a  very  feeble  pulse, — rapid  or  slow, — and  | 
erythematous  eruption  accompanied  with  mu 
swelling  of  the  parts,  and  especially  affecti 
the  lower  extremities,  and  followed  by  exfol 
tion;  nausea,  violent  vomiting,  and  hiccou 
have  been  present  in  some  cases;  eechymoi 
have  been  noted;  the  mind  usually  remai 
clear  until  late  in  the  poisoning,  but  death  I 
been  preceded  by  coma,  with  disturbances 
the  respiration,   and   involuntary  discharg 
The  continued  use  of  borax  has  prodiu 
"  borism,"  which  is  characterized  by  gastric  iii 
tation,  a  peculiar  absence  of  fatty  matter  a 
of  moisture  from  the  skin,  and  various  si 
eruptions,  especially  eczema,  reddish  papu 
with  squamous  desquamating  borders,  seb, 
rhceic  acne,  and  scarlatiniform  plaques. 

Borax  has  been  used  internally  in  dysment 
rhcea,  and  as  an  oxytocic  for  a  supposed  spec 
influence  upon  the  uterus,  and  has  also  been  c 
ployed  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  Again,  it  J 
been  highly  commended  in  epilepsy,  but  11 
careful  test  made  on  a  large  scale  in  the  e 
leptic  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
H.  C.  Wood  it  was  found  to  have  little  or 
influence  on  that  disorder. 

Borax  is  an  antiseptic  of  moderate  poy 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Sternberg,  1  j 
more  efficient  in  preventing  putrefaction  tl 
in  destroying  the  organisms  of -disease.  Wi 
found  that  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  it  wo 
keep  fibrin  perfectly  fresh  for  nineteen  d; 
It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
antiseptic  surgery,  and,  being  free,  or  ne;i 
so,  from  irritating  properties,  may  be  app 
in  powder  or  in  strong  solution  to  wow 
ulcers,  abscesses,  etc.    Wounds  dressed  in  a 
manner  with  a  lint  which  has  been  prepared 
previously  wetting  with  a  hot  saturated  si 
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of  borax  and  drying,  are  said  to  do  ex- 
lely  well.   Its  chief  value  in  practical  medi- 

grows  out  of  its  peculiar  detergent,  mildly 
lulant,  or  alterative  action  upon  the  mucous 
ibrane.   In  aphthous  ulceration,  diphtheria, 

other  inflammations  of  the  mouth,  crys- 

of  it  may  be  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
the  mouth.  Bouchut  has  highly  reeom- 
ded,  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  enemas  made  by 
olving  from  two  to  five  drachms  of  borax  in 

fluidounces  of  water.  Washing  out  the 
der  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid 
)orax  is  most  efficacious  in  subacute  and 
<nic  cystitis.  The  same  solution  has  also 
i  found  very  useful  in  inflammations  of  the 
hra  and  vagina,  especially  when  there  is 
ritic  irritation,  and  even  in  scaly  diseases  of 
skin.  A  solution  in  distilled  water,  from 
to  ten  grains  to  an  ounce,  is  often  of  great 
ice  in  conjunctivitis.  Borax  should  not  be 
icribed  in  dilute  solution  mixed  with  glyc- 
,  as  a  reaction  occurs,  the  liquid  becoming 

to  test-paper. 

ose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.6  to  1.3  Gm.). 
if.  Prep. — Glycerinum  Boracis,  Br.;  Mel  Bo- 
i,  Br.;  Unguentum  Aquse  Rosae,  U.  8. 

SODII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  BROMIDE 

(so'di-T  bro'mj-dum) 

r=  102.24 

It  should  contain,  when  dried,  not  less  than 
percent,  of  pure  Sodium  Bromide,  and 
Id  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
dium  Bromide,  NaBr,  may  be  prepared  in 
same  manner  as  Potassium  Bromide,  sodium 
roxide  being  used  in  place  of  potassium 
roxide."  Br. 

■omure  de  Sodium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Natrium  bromatum, 
r.;  Natrlumbromld,  Bromnatrlum,  O. ;  Bromuro 
wio,  It.;  Bromuro  sodlco,  Bp. 

his  salt  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
nine  than  does  potassium  bromide,  on  ac- 
it  of  the  lower  atomic  weight  of  sodium, 
um  bromide  containing  77.62  per  cent,  of 
time,  while  potassium  bromide  contains 
3  per  cent.  It  is  a  trifle  more  soluble  in 
a"  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  made  by  the 
e  process  that  is  employed  for  potassium 
aide,  substituting  sodium  carbonate  for  po- 
ium  carbonate.  According  to  Castelhaz,  it 
est  made  by  transforming  bromine  into  am- 
uum  bromide,  separating  any  iodine  present 
iodide  by  crystallization  from  the  mother 
ers,  and  decomposing  the  ammonium  bro- 
e  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  solution 
ua  be  evaporated  by  heating  carefully. 
/•  Pv  xlii.  509.) 

roperties — It  occurs  in  "  colorless  or  white, 
ical  crystals,  or  a  white,  granular  powder, 
ness,  and  having  a  saline,  slightly  bitter 
e.  The  salt  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
iout  deliquescing.    Soluble  in   about  1.7 


parts  of  water,  and  in  12.5  parts  of  alcohol  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.);  in  0.8  part  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  11  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When 
heated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  salt  melts,  and, 
at   a   somewhat   higher   temperature,  slowly 
volatilizes  without  decomposition.    To  a  non- 
luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow 
color.    An  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  is  neutral 
or  shows  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  with  red 
litmus  paper.    Silver  Nitrate  T.S.  added  to  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  produces  a  yel- 
lowish-white precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid 
and  in  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonia  water. 
If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of 
water  and  0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.  be  added,  no  color  should  be  produced 
by  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  drop  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.,  even  after  boiling   (limit  of 
alkali).    If  to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc.  of  chloroform  be 
added,  and  then  chlorine  water  which  has  been 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  be 
cautiously  introduced,  drop  by  drop,  with  con- 
stant agitation,  the  liberated  bromine  will  dis- 
solve in  the  chloroform,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  to  orange  color,  free  from  any  violet 
tint  (absence  of  iodide).    The  aqueous  solution 
of  Sodium  Bromide  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).    If  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  be  dropped  upon  some  of  the  powdered 
salt,  no  yellow  color  should  appear  at  once 
(absence  of  bromate).   Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  when  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  potassium 
sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  barium).   If  0.3  Gm. 
of  the  well-dried  salt  be  dissolved  in  about  50 
Cc.  of  water,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  potassium 
chromate  T.S.  be  added,  it  should  require  not 
less  than  28.5  nor  more  than  30  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  V.S.  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent red  color."  U.  S.    "  Soluble  in  less  than 
2  parts  of  water,  and  in  16  parts  of  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.).     It  affords  the  reactions  char- 
acteristic of  sodium  and  of  bromides.  Each 
gramme  of  the  dry  salt  dissolved  in  water 
should  require  for  complete  precipitation  not 
less  than  95.8  nor  more  than  97.8  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  volumetric  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.    It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  arsemum, 
iron,    aluminium,    zinc,   calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,    ammonium,   carbonates,  cyanides, 
bromates,  or  iodates,  and  only  the  slightest 
reactions  with  the  tests  for  chlorides,  iodides, 
or  sulphates.    Test-solution  of  ferric  chloride 
should  not  cause  a  red  coloration  in  the  aque- 
ous solution  (absence  of  thiocyanates)."  Br. 

Uses.— The  medicinal  properties  of  sodium 
bromide  are  similar  to  those  of  potassium  bro- 
mide, except  that  the  sodium  salt  is  much  less 
depressant  to  the  circulation. 

Dose,  fifteen  grains  to  one  drachm  (1.0  to 
3.9  Gm.). 
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SODII  CARBONAS.  Br. 

SODIUM  CARBONATE 

(85'di-i  car'bo-nas) 

NaaC03  +  10HaO  =  284.11 

"  Sodium  Carbonate,  Na2CO3,10HsO,  may  be 
obtained  from  sodium  chloride,  either  by  inter- 
action with  ammonium  bicarbonate  and  subse- 
quent ignition,  or  by  its  conversion  into  sodium 
sulphate  and  the  action  of  heat  on  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphate  with  carbon  and  calcium  car- 
bonate." Br. 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  Sal  Soda,  Washing  Soda ; 
Natrium  Carbonicum,  P.  O. ;  Carbonas  Sodicus,  Sal 
Soda? ;  Carbonate  de  Soude  pur  eristallise,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Einfach  Koblensaures  Natron,  Koblensaures  Natron, 
Soda,  (?. ;  Carbonato  di  sodio,  It. ;  Carbonato  sodico 
eristalizado,  Sp. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  official  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  only  as  Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydras. 
(See  page  1141.) 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
sodium  carbonate,  we  shall  speak  generally  of 
the  sources  of  the  alkali  soda.  These  may  be 
divided  into  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  The 
natural  sources  are  the  minerals  of  native  soda, 
and  certain  marine  plants  which  yield  the 
alkali  in  their  ashes;  the  artificial  are  certain 
salts  which  furnish  it  by  chemical  decom- 
position. 

Native  soda,  sometimes  called  natron,  is  found 
chiefly  in  Hungary,  Egypt,  and  South  America, 
and  exists  in  these  countries  either  in  the  sur- 
face ,earth,  which  often  exhibits  a  saline  efflores- 
cence, or  in  solution  in  small  lakes,  from  which 
it  is  extracted  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  water  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
The  native  soda  from  Egypt,  called  trona,  is  a 
sesquicarbonate ;  that  from  South  America  is 
less  carbonated.  Of  these  sources,  the  only 
one  which  retains  any  importance  at  the  present 
day  is  Egyptian  trona,  of  which  some  5000 
tons  are  annually  shipped  from  Alexandria. 
Native  soda,  in  the  form  of  sesquicarbonate, 
has  been  found  in  a  soda  lake  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nizam,  in  Hindostan.  Barth,  in  his 
Travels  in  Africa,  states  that  natron  is  largely 
collected  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  in 
some  other  localities  in  Central  Africa.  A  sim- 
ilar product  exists  abundantly  in  low  places 
along  the  sea  coast  of  Arabia,  near  Aden.  (R. 
Haines,  P.  J.,  July,  1863.)  Probably  the  most 
numerous  and  extensive  natural  soda  deposits 
in  the  world  exist  in  Southeastern  Wyoming, 
iti  the  counties  of  Albany,  Carbon,  and  Natrona, 
lhe  salts  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  at 
times  pure,  and  again  as  mixtures  both 
nydrated  and  partly  dehydrated.  For  a  full 
account  of  these  localities  with  analyses  of 
7  d*Posits>  see  The  Mineral  Industry 

for  1897,  612-616.    New  York,  1898. 

Impure  soda,  derived  from  the  ashes  of  plants 
growing  on  the  surface  or  borders  of  the  sea, 
is  called  barilla  or  kelp,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  plants  incinerated.    Barilla  is  ob- 


tained from  several  vegetables,  principally  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Salsola,  Salicornia,  and 
Chenopodium.     In   Spain,   Sicily,  and  some 
other  countries  these  plants  are  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  soda  by  their  com- 
bustion.   When  ripe,  they  are  cut  down,  dried, 
and  burnt  in  heaps.    The  ashes  form  a  semi- 
fused,  hard,  and  compact  saline  mass,  which  is 
broken  up  into  fragments  by  means  of  pickaxes, 
and  introduced  into  commerce.    Kelp,  called 
varec  in  France,  is  procured  by  the  incineration 
of  various  kinds  of  sea  weeds,  principally  the 
algae  and  fuci,  which  grow  on  the  rocky  coasts 
of  many  countries.   The  Orkneys  and  Hebrides, 
and  the  rocky  coasts  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  furnish  large  quantities  of  these  weeds. 
The  plants  are  fermented  in  heaps,  then  dried, 
and  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes  in  ovens  roughlj 
made  of  brick  or  stone  and  built  in  the  ground 
The  alkali  in  the  ashes  melts,  and  forms  the 
whole  into  a   solid  mass.    When  cold,  it  is' 
broken  up  with  iron  instruments  into  large  heavj 
masses,  in  which  state  it  is  found  hi  commerce 
About  twenty-four  tons  of  sea  weeds  produce 
one  ton  of  kelp.   Barilla,  when  of  good  quality 
is  in  hard,  dry,  porous,  sonorous,  grayish-blui 
masses,  which  become  covered  with  a  salmi 
efflorescence  on  exposure.   It  possesses  a  pecul 
iar  odor  and  an  alkaline  taste.   Spanish  barillt 
contains  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  carbonatee 
alkali,  the  residue  being  made  up  of  sodium  sul 
phate,  sodium  sulphide  and  chloride,  calciun 
carbonate,  alumina,  silica,  oxidized  iron,  and  \ 
small  portion  of  charcoal  which  has  escapei 
combustion.    Before  the  introduction  of  arti 
ficial  soda,  barilla  formed  the  source  of  th 
crystallized  carbonate  employed  in  medicine 
At  present  it  is  principally  used  in  the  manu 
facture  of  soap.    Kelp  is  in  hard,  yesicula 
masses,  of  a  dark-gray,  bluish,  or  greenish  coloi; 
a  sulphurous  odor,  and  an  acrid,  caustic  taste 
It  is  still  less  pure  than  barilla,  containing  onl, 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbonated  soda,  th 
rest  being  made  up  of  a  large  proportion  a 
sodium  and  potassium  sulphates,  and  potassim, 
and  sodium  chlorides,  a  small  quantity  of  sc 
dium  iodide,  and  insoluble  and  coloring  matter: 
Large  quantities  of  kelp  were  formerly  mam 
factured  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighborin 
islands,  particularly  the  Orkneys;  but  the  d< 
mand  and  production  have  generally  fallen  o:l 
since  the  introduction  of  artificial  soda.  Aj 
present  kelp  is  used  principally  in  the  mam 
facture  of  iodine.    (See  lodum.) 

Artificial  Soda— This  is  made  from  commo 
salt  by  the  older  or  Leblanc  process  in  tw 
steps ;  first,  by  converting  the  salt  by  sulphur) 
acid  into  sodium  sulphate,  and,_  secondly,  b 
decomposing  the  sulphate  by  calcium  carbonai 
and  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  t 
yield  sodium  carbonate.  The  chemical  reaction 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

2NaCl  4-  H2SO4  =  Na2S04  +  2HC1 
NaaS04  +  CaCOs  +  d  = 

Na2C0s  +  CaS  +  4CO 
The  sulphate,  first  dried,  is  mixed  with  its  ow 
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reight  of  ground  limestone,  and  half  its  weight 
<f  small  coal,  ground  and  sifted,  and  the  whole 
3  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  which  may 
>e  either  stationary  or,  as  is  more  general  now, 
evolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  In  this  "  black- 
sh  furnace "  the  mixture  fuses,  and  forms  a 
dack  mass  called  black  ash,  soda  ball,  or  British 
arilla.  The  coal,  at  the  temperature  employed, 
onverts  the  sodium  sulphate  into  sodium  sul- 
fide. This  reacts  with  the  limestone,  so  as  to 
orm  calcium  sulphide  and  sodium  carbonate, 
faaS  and  CaC03  =  CaS  and  Na2C03.  Black 
sh  contains  from  36  to  45  per  cent,  of  alkali, 
nperfectly  carbonated  on  account  of  the  high 
emperature  used,  the  remainder  being  prin- 
ipally  calcium  sulphide,  caustic  lime,  sodium 
hloride,  calcium  sulphite,  and  coaly  matter.  It 
i  next  digested  in  warm  water,  which  takes 
p  the  alkali  and  other  soluble  matters,  and 
;aves  the  insoluble  impurities,  called  soda  waste, 
'hich  is  now  largely  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
f  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  solution  is  evap- 
rated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  obtained  is 
alcined  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  saw- 
ust,  in  order  to  convert  the  alkali  fully  into 
arbonate,  by  means  of  the  carbon  dioxide  re- 
nting from  the  combustion  of  the  sawdust, 
he  product  is  redissolved  in  water,  and  the 
jlution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  alkali,  in 
lis  stage  of  its  purification,  contains  about 
8  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  is  called 
>da-ash.  It  is  brought  to  the  state  of  crystal- 
zed  sodium  carbonate  by  dissolving  it  in  water, 
raining  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to  a  pel- 
cle,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  This 
roeess  was  invented  in  1784  by  Leblanc,  and 
ie  first  manufactory  for  producing  it  on  a 
irge  scale  was  established  in  1790,  near  Paris, 
y  Leblanc  and  Dize.  The  process  is  pursued 
a  an  immense  scale  in  Great  Britain,  especially 
i  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  Various  modifica- 
ons  have  been  proposed,  and  in  part  carried 
ito  practice,  which  affect  the  Leblanc  process 
lore  or  less  fundamentally.  One  of  the  most 
nportant  of  these  is  the  Hargi-eaves-Robinson 
lethod  of  preparing  "  salt-cake "  or  sodium 
alphate  without  the  previous  preparation  of 
ilphuric  acid.  Sulphur  dioxide  (from  the 
aasting  of  pyrites),  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
earn  are  made  to  act  upon  salt  previously  pre- 
ared  in  broken  cakes  or  fragments.  Sodium 
fiphate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  obtained, 
'he  use  of  sodium  nitrate  is  dispensed  with, 
ie  sulphate  is  purer  than  that  of  the  old 
lethod,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  more  easily 
sndensed.  It  requires,  however,  a  more  ex- 
ensive  plant.  A  troublesome  side-product  of 
ae  Leblanc  process  is  the  calcium  sulphide  or 
alkali  waste,"  and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
sed  in  endeavoring  to  utilize  this  and  to  recover 
ae  sulphur.  The  most  successful  sulphur  re- 
°very  process  thus  far  has  been  that  of  Chance, 
'ho  decomposes  the  calcium  sulphide  bv  carbon 
joxide,  liberating  HaS.  This  is  mixed  with 
lr  and  passed  over  a  layer  of  ferric  oxide, 
'hich  at  a  low  red  heat  causes  the  hydrogen  to 
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burn,  liberating  the  sulphur,  which  may  either 
be  collected  or  burned  to  SO2  for  the  lead- 
chamber  process.  It  is  asserted  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  sulphur  can  be  thus  recovered. 

The  Gossage  process,  still  more  recently  pro- 
posed, aims  to  avoid  the  formation  of  the 
"  alkali  waste "  altogether,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  black-ash  furnace.  By  heating  the 
salt  cake  with  the  necessary  proportion  of  coal- 
slack  the  sodium  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sodium 
sulphide.  This  is  dissolved,  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid,  freed  from  silica 
and  alumina,  is  conducted  to  towers,  where  it 
is  treated  with  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  where- 
by sodium  bicarbonate  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  formed.  The  bicarbonate  may  be  heated 
to  change  it  into  normal  salt,  while  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  utilized  in  decomposing  fresh  quan- 
tities of  sulphide. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  a  process  has 
been  put  in  practice  which  has  given  so  much 
satisfaction  in  its  results  as  to  be  likely  to  rival, 
if  not  to  supersede,  the  hitherto  unequalled 
process  of  Leblanc.  It  is  designated  the  am- 
monia-soda process,  and  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  in  aqueous  ammonia  a 
double  decomposition  occurs,  and  the  slightly 
soluble  sodium  bicarbonate  is  precipitated: 

NHa  +  CO2  +  NaCl  +  H2O  = 

HNaCOa  +  NEUC1 
From  the  mother  liquor  containing  the  sal-am- 
moniac, if  deemed  advisable,  the  ammonia  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  action  of  lime,  and  serve 
in  the  renewal  of  the  operation.  The  sodium 
bicarbonate  is  reduced  by  heat  to  the  carbonate, 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  obtained  serves  to 
convert  the  ammonia  into  the  ammonium  bicar- 
bonate necessary  in  the  proceeding.  The  waste 
product  here  is  calcium  chloride,  which  takes 
with  it  all  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  originally 
used.  Therefore  if  the  ammonia-soda  process 
were  to  replace  the  Leblanc  process,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorine  would  have  to  be  made 
independently,  and  would  become  much  dearer 
than  at  present.  To  obviate  this  objection  to 
the  ammonia-soda  process  and  to  produce  hy- 
drochloric acid  as  one  product  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  late  Walter  Weldon  proposed  to  use 
magnesia  instead  of  lime  in  the  decomposing 
of  the  sal-ammoniac.  This  would  leave  mag- 
nesium  chloride  instead  of  calcium  chloride. 
From  the  magnesium  chloride  the  chlorine  can 
be  obtained  as  follows: 

M„.C12  4.  H2o  =  2HC1  +  MgO 
Steam  will  liberate  hydrochloi'ic  acid  from  the 
magnesium  chloride.      This  process  is  earned 
out  practically  at  Salindres  in  France,  although 
its  economy  is  not  definitely  established. 

A  still  more  promising  suggestion  is  that  of 
the  distinguished  chemist  Ludwig  Mond  of 
Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  who  are  the  chief  English 
manufacturers  of  ammonia-soda.  He  proposes 
to  freeze  out  the  ammonium  chloride  from  the 
mother  liquors  by  artificial  refrigeration,  sublime 
it,  and  pass  the  vapor  over  magnesia,  whereby 
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the  hydrochloric  acid  is  retained  in  combina- 
tion with  the  magnesia  as  magnesium  chloride, 
while  the  ammonia  passes  on.  The  magnesium 
chloride  is  then  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  when 
it  is  split  up  into  chlorine  and  magnesia. 

The  reaction  between  ammonium  bicarbonate 
and  sodium  chloride,  upon  which  the  ammonia 
process  was  founded,  was  first  discovered  by 
Dyar  and  Hemming  about  1838,  but  it  was  only 
in  1863  that  Ernest  Solvay,  a  Belgian  chemist, 
made  it  a  practical  success.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  are  that  the  sodium  chloride  is 
directly  transformed  into  sodium  carbonate, 
that  in  the  precipitation  sodium  is  the  only 
metal  thrown  down,  and  that  the  preparation 
is  therefore  remarkably  pure,  that  it  is  entirely 
exempt  from  the  compounds  of  sulphur,  that 
the  amount  of  product  is  very  large,  that  the 
apparatus  used  is  very  simple,  that  there  is  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  and  of  labor,  and,  finally, 
that  no  unwholesome  gases  are  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  interfering  with  the  health  of  the 
workmen  and  the  community.  Schloesing  and 
Rolland  have  observed  that  in  the  double  decom- 
position between  ammonhun  bicarbonate  and 
sodium  chloride  a  certain  portion  only — about 
two-thirds — undergoes  the  change.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  Bauer,  who  finds  that  the  reaction 
is  limited  by  another  in  an  inverse  direction. 
Thus,  if  ammonium  bicarbonate  and  sodium 
chloride  yield  sodium  bicarbonate  and  ammo- 
nium chloride  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia), 
these,  put  together,  inversely  yield  ammonium 
bicarbonate  and  sodium  chloride.  An  equi- 
librium is  thus  established,  and  the  mixture 
preserves  a  constant  composition,  at  the  point 
where  the  two  reactions  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  (J.  P.  C,  Sept.  1874.)  At  present  the 
ammonia-soda  process  is  gaining  rapidly  upon 
the  Leblane  process.  In  England,  the  Leblane 
process  is  most  strongly  entrenched  and  backed 
by  the  resources  of  the  "United  Alkali  Com- 
pany," a  combination  of  manufacturers  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $42,000,000;  this  steady  gain 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


manufacturing  company  which  enjoys  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  monopoly  of  the  mineral  under 
the  Danish  authorities.  Cryolite  consists  mainly 
of  a  double  aluminum  and  sodium  fluoride, 
containing  in  100  parts  13  of  aluminum,  34  of 
sodium,  and  53  of  fluorine.  Sodium  carbonate 
is  obtained  by  heating  cryolite  with  lime, 
whereby  calcium  fluoride  is  formed,  while  the 
sodium  and  aluminum  combine  to  form  a 
sodium  aluminate,  a  weak  salt,  which  is  dis- 
solved out  by  lixiviation.  The  soda  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
under  pressure  through  the  solution,  and  the 
aliunina,  separated  from  the  soda,  becomes  in- 
soluble, and  is  deposited.  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1868, 
p.  71.)  Cryolite  is  also  largely  used  in  Den- 
mark and  Germany  in  the  preparation  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  of  alumina,  the  latter 
of  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum  and  aluminum. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  sodium  carbonate, 
cryolite  is  employed  for  other  imporant  pur- 
poses. Within  recent  years  it  has  become  quite 
important  as  a  flux  for  the  electrolytic  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  by  the  Hall  and  similar  pro- 
cesses. (See  Alumen.)  Its  only  known  locality, 
at  least  in  large  amount,  is  Greenland,  where 
it  is  found  on  the  southwest  coast,  near  Cape 
Farewell,  existing  in  beds,  of  which  one  is  said 
to  be  eighty  feet  thick  and  three  hundred 
long.  It  is  imported  by  the  "Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Company"  into  Philadel- 
phia in  immense  quantities.  It  is  a  handsome 
mineral,  hard,  brittle,  and  translucent,  some- 
times almost  transparent,  but  generally  of  aj 
frosty  whiteness,  which  probably  suggested, 
its  name  of  cryolite  or  kryolite,  from  the 
Greek  npioc,  frost.  Though  homogeneous  ir 
great  degree,  it  exhibits  here  and  there  in  its; 
substance  dark  spots,  sometimes  mere  specks 
sometimes  of  considerable  size,  which  appeal 
to  be  crystalline  centres  of  substances  mixec 
with  it  at  the  time  of  solidification,  such  as 
galena,  ferrous  carbonate,  copper  and  irors 
pyrites,  etc. 


Leblane  process  .   .  . 
Ammonia-soda  process  '. 
Total  production 


1894.  Tons. 
.  434,298 
.  361,603 
.  796,901 


1895.  Tons. 
408,173 
428,614 

836,787 


792,506 


In  1900  the  world's  production  of  soda  ash 
and  caustic  soda  by  the  two  processes  was  as 
tollows :  ammoma-soda  product,  1,400,000  tons ; 
Leblane  product  400,000  tons. 

The  production  of  alkali— reckoned  at  58° 
lli\rfhrin.the  United  States  amounted  to 
•  Vnnr  ln  1900'  valued  at  $4,768,383,  and 
m  1905  to  518,954  tons,  valued  at  $8,204,545, 
all  by  the  ammonia-soda  process.  The  main 
producers  were  the  Solvay  Process  Co.  of 
Alkalf  Co681*  Syr£U5USe'  N-  Y"  and  the  Michigan 

Another  source  of  this  carbonate  has  been 
discovered  m  cryolite,  a  mineral  existing  in 
great  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
ana  largely  imported  into  this  country  by  a 


The  different  kinds  of  impure  sodium,  car- 
bonate, whether  barilla,  kelp,  or  soda-ash,  be- 
ing exceedingly  variable  in  composition,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  ready  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  real  carbonated  alkal: 
which  they  contain.  The  mode  in  which  this  is 
done,  is  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  ax 
alkalimeter,  which  is  frequently  used  by  an- 
alytical chemists.  These  various  forms  ot 
carbonated  soda  are  largely  consumed  in  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soaj 
and  glass.  In  reference  to  "  the  English  com- 
mercial test,"  see  A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1870,  p.  447 
The  following  are  descriptions  of  the  differeni 
grades  of  artificial  soda,  known  under  tJM 
names  of  British  barilla,  and  soda-ash. 
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British  barilla,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
m  Spanish  barilla,  which  has  its  source  in 
ashes  of  maritime  plants,  is  a  blackish-brown 
istance,  becoming   darker  by  exposure  to 

1  air.  When  broken  it  exhibits  an  imper- 
t  metallic  lustre,  and  a  close  striated  texture, 
taste  is  alkaline  and  caustic.  On  exposure 
a  moist  atmosphere  it  becomes  covered  with 
yellow  efflorescence,  and  quickly  falls  to  pow- 
r,  with  disengagement  of  heat  and  hydrogen 
lphide,  the  powder  at  the  same  time  increasing 

weight  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide 
d  water. 

Soda-ash  is  in  white  or  gray  masses,  and 
ntains  about  half  its  weight  of  foreign  salts, 
nsisting  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodimn  sul- 
ate. 

Properties. — The  carbonate  according  to  the 
S.  P.  1890  occurs  in  "  colorless,  mono- 
nic  crystals,  odorless,  and  having  a  strongly 
saline  taste.  In  dry  air  the  salt  effloresces, 
d,  if  left  exposed,  soon  loses  about  half  of 
water  of  crystallization  (31.467  per  cent, 
its  weight),  and  becomes  a  white  powder, 
aluble  in  1.6  parts  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59° 
.),  in  0.09  part  at  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.) ,  and  in 

2  part  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol 
id  in  ether;  soluble  in  1.02  parts  of  glycerin. 
Ihen  heated  at  32.5°  C.  (90.5°  F.),  the  crys- 
ils  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
se  some  water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
lit  continues  to  lose  water,  until,  at  last,  an 
nhydrous  residue  is  left,  corresponding  to 
''  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  crystals.  At  a 
right  red  heat  the  anhydrous  salt  fuses.  To 

non-luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense, 
ellow  color.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  an 
Ikaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  and  effer- 
esces  strongly  with  acids.  A  5  per  cent,  aque- 
us  solution  of  the  salt  should  be  perfectly  clear 
nd  colorless,  leaving  no  insoluble  residue.  If  5 
<e.  of  the  aqueous  solution  ( 1  in  20 )  be  slightly 
upersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
hould  not  be  colored  red  by  a  drop  of  ferric 
hloride  test-solution  (absence  of  sulphocy- 
nate).  If  to  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
lightly  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
n  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  test- 
olution  be  added,  no  turbidity  should  be 
produced,  either  before  or  after  the  addi- 
'on  of  ammonia  water  in  slight  excess  (ab- 
ence  of  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  aluminum,  etc.). 
i  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  be  slightly 
upersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  the  addition 
f  0.5  Cc.  of  ammonium  oxalate  test-solution 
hould  produce  no  turbidity  (absence  of  cal- 
ium).  If  5  Cc_  of  the  aqueous  solution  be 
lightly  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  the 
ddition  of  0.5  Cc.  of  sodium  cobaltic  nitrite 
est-solution  should  not  render  it  turbid  within 
,ne  h°ur  (limit  of  potassium).  If  1.2  Gm.  of 
he  salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric 
lC1d,  then  0.5  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate  decinormal 
ohimetric  solution  added,  and  the  precipitate, 
f  any,  removed  by  filtration,  the  clear  filtrate 
hould  remain  unaffected  by  the  further  addi- 


tion of  silver  nitrate  volumetric  solution  (limit 
of  chloride).  If  2.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dis- 
solved in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  0.1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  0.1  Cc.  of 
barium  chloride  test-solution  added,  and  the 
precipitate,  if  any,  removed  by  filtration,  the 
clear  filtrate  should  remain  unaffected  by  the 
further  addition  of  barium  chloride  test-solu- 
tion (limit  of  sulphate,  sulphite,  and  hyposul- 
phite). If  the  crystallized  salt  be  heated  in  a 
test-tube,  the  vapor  of  ammonia  should  not  be 
evolved.  To  neutralize  1  Gm.  of  anhydrous 
Sodiuni  Carbonate  (deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  by  heat  immediately  before  be- 
ing weighed)  should  require  not  less  than  18.7 
Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  (corresponding  to 
not  less  than  98.9  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt), 
methyl-orange  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 
1890.  "  In  transparent  colorless  rhombic  crys- 
tals, efflorescent,  with  a  harsh  taste  and  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold 
water.  It  should  respond  to  the  qualitative 
tests  enumerated  under  '  Sodii  Bicarbonas,' 
except  that  its  aqueous  solution  gives  an 
immediate  brownish-red  precipitate  with  test- 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  When  heated  it 
liquefies  and  then  dries  up,  losing  62.93  per 
cent,  of  its  weight.  Each  gramme  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  should  require  for  neutralization 
at  least  6.9  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  20  parts  of  Sodium 
Carbonate  are  neutralized  by  9.8  parts  of  Citric 
Acid,  and  by  10.5  parts  of  Tartaric  Acid." 
Br. 

This  salt  presents  an  anomaly  in  its  solu- 
bility, as  ascertained  by  Henri  Loewel;  it  is 
more  soluble  in  water  at  36.1°  C.  (97°  F.)_than 
at  its  boiling  point.  Sodium  carbonate  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  The  most  usual  impurities 
in  it  are  sodium  sulphate  and  common  salt, 
which  may  be  detected  by  converting  it  into  a 
nitrate  and  testing  separate  portions  of  this 
severally  with  barium  chloride  and  silver 
nitrate.*  Common  salt  is  seldom  entirely  ab- 
sent, but  good  specimens  are  free  from  sodium 
sulphate.  When  badly  prepared  it  is  liable  to 
contain  sodium  sulphide,  which  may  be  detected 
by  the  production  of  the  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  upon  dissolving  the  salt  in  water. 
Sodium  carbonate  is  incompatible  with  acids, 
which  decompose  it  with  effervescence,  acidu- 
lous salts,  lime  water,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
earthy  and  metallic  salts.  When  crystallized 
it  contains  ten  molecules  of  water.  It  is  thus 
perceived  that  this  salt,  when  crystallized,  con- 
tains two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  water;  but 
the  quantity  actually  present  in  it,  as  found 
in  commerce,  is  variable,  being  dependent  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  undergone 
efflorescence.  To  obtain  pure  sodium  car- 
bonate for  the  purpose  of  a  test,  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  of   Louisville,   Ky.,   recommends  that 

i  For  a  method  of  determining  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphate  in  a  special  case,  see  J.  P.  C, 
Aoflt,  1873,  p.  124. 
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sodium  oxalate  should  be  prepared  from  the 
common  carbonate,  and  then  decomposed  by 
heat.1 

Uses. — Soda  being  the  natural  alkali  of  the 
blood  and  other  liquids  of  the  human  organism, 
its  influence  upon  that  organism  in  disease 
is  very  slight.  In  the  experiments  of  Gradeau 
the  injection  of  107  grains  of  sodium  carbonate 
directly  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  produced  prac- 
tically no  symptoms,  and  in  the  studies  of 
Munch  upon  the  effect  on  the  human  system 
of  the  continuous  exhibition  for  a  few  days 
of  large  amounts  of  soda  the  results  were 
almost  entirely  negative.  The  chief  influence 
of  the  salt  is  upon  certain  of  the  liquid  excre- 
tions. Thus,  the  urine  becomes  distinctly  alka- 
line, without,  however,  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  being  any  distinct  change  in  its  general 
constituents.  The  experiments  of  Lewaschen 
prove  that  soda  salts  given  to  dogs  with  biliary 
fistula  increase  very  markedly  the  liquidity  of 
the  bile  and  diminish  the  percentage  of  solids 
in  it.  These  experiments  are  in  accord  with 
clinical  experience,  which  shows  that  the  alka- 
line sodium  salts,  given  one  to  two  hours  after 
meals  in  full  dose,  are  of  decided  value  in 
the  treatment  of  gall-stones  and  various  affec- 
tions associated  with  excessive  acidity  of  the 
biliary  secretion.  On  account  of  its  having 
no  general  effect  upon  the  system,  soda  and 
its  carbonates  are  superior  to  potassium  as 
simple  alkaline  remedies.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  desired  to  overcome  acidity  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  or  to  render  acid  urine  alkaline, 
these  preparations  are  very  available;  but  they 
are  not  applicable  in  gout,  uric  acid  diathesis, 
rheumatism,  and  occasionally  in  other  diseases 
attended  with  gastric  acidity,  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  bring  about  increased  destruction  of 
tissue  and  increased  elimination  of  solids. 
Under  these  circumstances  sodium  salts  are 
inferior  to  the  potassium  salts.  Alkaline 
sodium  salts  are  also  employed  with  advantage, 
internally   and   externally,   in   skin  diseases, 

1  Smith  gives  the  following  particular  description 
of  the  method  employed  by  him.  63  grammes  of 
oxalic  acid  and  143  grammes  of  ordinary  sodium 
carbonate  are  each  dissolved,  with  heat,  in  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  distilled  water ;  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  filtered  if  necessary,  and,  when  cool,  the 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  just  hot  enough  to  prevent 
crystallization,  is  added  by  degrees,  with  stirring. 
It  is  expected  that  the  solution,  when  completed, 
shall  have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  Shortly 
atter  the  operation  is  finished,  the  sodium  oxalate 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  precipitated.  The  whole 
te  then  allowed  to  stand  until  completely  cool ;  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  a  little  distilled 
water  added,  and  the  lumps  of  crystals  that  may 
have  formed  are  broken  up  by  a  stirrer,  thrown  on 
a  six-inch  filter  over  a  Bunsen  aspirator,  washed 
w  th  about  half  a  liter  of  distilled  water,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  quantity  of  dry  oxalate  produced 
is  30  grammes  In  this  state  it  may  be  kept  in 
a  dry  bottle  until  wanted  for  use  in  forming  sodium 
carbonate  It  is  then  projected,  little  by  little, 
l,?,™  a  plAa£nunL  ?aPsu'e.  over  a  good-sized  Bunsen 
i=  nh.;    HftKr  ^ein£   stronSly   heated,    the  oxalate 

s  changed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxalic  acid 
Into  the  carbonate,  and,  if  the  heat  be  high  enough 
DonaTe6  win  "h11,  u?°-Ut  P  ?™mmes  of  the  fused  cTr 
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especially  those  of  a  papulous  and  scaly  char- 
acter. A  lotion  suitable  for  these  cases  may 
be  formed  by  dissolving  from  two  to  three 
drachms  of  the  carbonate  in  a  pint  of  water, 
For  a  bath,  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water.  In  recent  burns  without  much  de 
struction  of  the  skin,  the  free  application  of  a 
saturated  solution  will  usually  give  immediate 
relief.  When  swallowed  in  an  overdose,  it  acts 
as  a  corrosive  poison.  The  best  antidotes  are 
the  fixed  oils,  acetic  acid,  and  lemon  juice. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Extraetum  Ergotae,  Br.;  Liquor 
Magnesii  Carbonatis,  Br.;  Liquor  Soda?  Chlorinate 
Br.;  Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis,  Br.;  Magnesii  Car- 
bonas Ponderosus,  Br. 

SODII  CARBONAS  EXSICCATUS.  Br. 

EXSICCATED  SODIUM  CARBONATE 

(so'di-i  ciir'bo-nas  ex-sic-ca'tfis) 

"Nearly  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  Na: 
C03,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  Sodium  Car 
bonate  until  it  loses  nearly  63  per  cent,  of  it 
weight."  Br. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda  ;  Exsiccated  Sodium  Car 
bonate ;  Carbonate  de  Soude  sec  du  commerce,  Ft 
Cod.;  Natrium  carbonicum  siccum,  P.  G.;  G< 
trocknetes  Natriumcarbonat,  Entwasserte  Soda,  O. 
Carbonato  sodico  seco,  Sp. 

"  Sodium  Carbonate,  two  hundred  gramme^ 
[or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains],  to  make  one  hun 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] 
Break  the  crystals  into  small  fragments,  anil 
allow  them  to  effloresce  for  several  days  ii 
warm  air,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  25 
C.  (77°  F.),  until  they  are  completely  disin1 
tegrated;  then  dry  the  white  powder  at  a  tern 
perature  of  about  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  until  it 
weight  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  grammes  [0 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].    Pass  the  powde^ 
through  a  sieve,  and  preserve  it  in  well-stop 
pered  bottles."   U.  S.  1890. 

Sodium  carbonate  contains  ten  molecules  0 
water  of  crystallization,  and,  when  heated 
readily  undergoes  aqueous  fusion.  Upon  con 
tinuing  the  heat,  the  water  is  driven  off,  an< 
a  white  porous  mass  remains,  which  is  easir 
reduced  to  powder.  Dried  sodium  carbonafr, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  and  ditter 
in  nothing  from  the  crystallized,  except  n 
being  devoid  of  water  of  crystallization.  (ae< 
Sodii  Carbonas.)  It  is  officially  described  a: 
"a  loose,  white  powder,  conforming  to  tin 
reactions  and  tests  given  under  Sodn  Carbonas 
To  neutralize  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  should  requir* 
not  less  than  13.8  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  aci« 
(corresponding  to  about  73  per  cent,  ot  anny 
drous  Sodium  Carbonate),  methyl-orange  beuij 
used  as  indicator."  U.  S.  1890.  (See  Sodn  tar 
bonas  Monohydras.)  .  ,  .  * 

Uses.— This  preparation  was  introduced  mu 
practice  by  Beddoes,  who  extolled  its  virtue. 
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calculous  diseases.  It  is  applicable  to  the 
re  of  such  affections  only  when  depend- 
t  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  uric  acid.  Its 
vantage  over  the  common  carbonate  is  that 
admits  of  being  made  into  pills,  in  conse- 
ence  of  being  in  the  dried  state.  As  the 
iter  of  crystallization  forms  more  than  half 

the  carbonate,  the  dose  of  the  dried  salt 
tst  be  reduced  in  proportion.  For  the  medic- 
il  properties  of  this  salt,  see  Sodii  Carbonas. 
Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.) 
y  be  given  three  times  a  day,  in  the  form  of 
1  prepared  with  soap  and  aromatics. 
Off.  Prep.— Pilula  Ferri,  Br. 

SODII  CARBONAS  MONOHYDRAS. 
U.  S. 

MONOHYDRATED  SODIUM  CARBONATE 

(so'dl-i  ciir'bo-nas  mo-no-hy'dras ) 

2C03  +  H20=  123.19 

'  It  should  contain  not  less  than  85  percent. 

pure  anhydrous  Sodium  Carbonate  [CO. 
Na)2],  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5 
•cent,  of  the  crystallized  monohydrated  salt." 

S. 

'reparation. — This  salt  was  introduced  into 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  upon  the  recommenda- 
i  of  Coblentz  and  Frerichs,  on  account  of  its 
ch  greater  stability  when  compared  with 
him  carbonate;  it  contains  but  one  molecule 
[water  of  crystallization,  while  the  ordinary 
bonate  contains  ten ;  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
i-e  to  keep  the  carbonate  without  efflorescing, 
became  difficult  to  use  it  for  chemical  or 
trmaceutical   purposes   without  previously 
ermining  the  quantity  of  water  present. 
)lentz  ascertained  by  experiment  that  by 
>osure  in   an   open   vessel,  monohydrated 
ium  carbonate  gained  the  first  week  0.14 
cent,  of  moisture,  this  increased  to  0.16 
cent,  by  the  second  week.    It  is  prepared 
heating  and  crystallizing  sodium  carbonate 
a  temperature  above  35°  C.    As  it  can  be 
pared  commercially  at  a  low  price  of  ex- 
1  ent  quality  and  is  in  the  form  of  granular 
1  stals  its  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 

1  prove  a  great  convenience.    It  may  be 
d  in  the  place  of  sodium  carbonate, 
'roperties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
te,  crystalline,  granular  powder,  odorless, 

1  having  a  strong  alkaline  taste.  When  cx- 
j  ed  to  the  air,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
1  bsorbs  only  a  slight  percentage  of  moisture ; 
'  osed  to  warm,  dry  air  at  or  above  50°  C. 

2  F.)  the  salt  effloresces,  and  at  100°  C. 
!  2   F.)  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 

•52  percent.).  Soluble  in  2.9  parts  of 
!  er  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  1.8  parts  of 
:  ing  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
J  soluble  in  8  parts  of  glycerin.  The 
;  eous  solution  shows  an  alkaline  reaction 
1  i  red  litmus  paper,  and  effervesces  strongly 
1  i  acids.    To  a  non-luminous  flame  the  solu- 


tion imparts  an  intense  yellow  color.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If  1 
Gm.  of  Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate,  or 
0.855  Gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  be  dissolved  in 
10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  it  should  require  not 
less  than  32.3  Cc.  of  half-normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.  for  neutralization,  3  drops  of  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."    U.  S. 

Uses. — Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  sodium 
carbonate  can,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  the 
former  to  2.3  of  the  latter.  (See  Sodii  Car- 
bonas, page  1140.)  For  internal  use  it  may 
replace  the  exsiccated  sodium  carbonate,  being 
nearly  identical  with  it  in  composition.  (See 
Sodii  Carbonas  Exsiceatus,  page  1140.) 

Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Alumini  Hydroxidum,  U.  8.;  Ex- 
tractum  Ergotae,  U.  8.;  Liquor  Sodas  Chlorinatae, 
U.  »S'.  ;  Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  »S'. ;  Spiritus 
iEtheris  Nitrosi,  U.  S.J  Suppositoria  Glycerini, 
U.  S. 

SODII  CHLORAS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  CHLORATE 

(so'dl-I  ehlo'ra3) 

NaC103  =  105.70 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Sodium  Chlorate  [C102.0Na].  This 
salt  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles, 
and  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  hand- 
ling it,  as  dangerous  explosions  are  liable  to 
occur  when  it  is  heated,  or  subjected  to  con- 
cussion or  trituration  with  organic  substances 
(cork,  tannic  acid,  sugar,  etc.),  or  with  sul- 
phur, antimony  sulphide,  phosphorus,  or  other 
easily  oxidizable  substances."  U.  S. 

Natrium  Chloricum  ;  Chlorate  de  Soudp,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Natriumchlorat,  Chlorsaures  Natron,  G. ;  Clorato 
sodico,  Sp. 

This  official  salt,  while  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  for  use  in  the  textile  industries  by 
the  method  described  under  Potassii  Chloras, 
is  usually  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  Witt- 
stein's  process,  which  consists  in  first  preparing 
sodium  bitartrate  by  adding  a  strong  solution 
containing  9.5  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  9  parts  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  hot  solution  is  mixed  with  one  in 
which  8  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  have  been 
dissolved.  Potassium  bitartrate  separates, 
while  sodium  chlorate  remains  in  solution.  The 
filtered  solution  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 
If  desired  of  absolute  purity,  it  may  be  recrys- 
tallized  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  Owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  this  salt  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  the  official  cautionary  direction  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"colorless,   transparent   crystals  (principally 
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cubes  with  tetrahedral  facets),  or  a  crystalline 
powder;  odorless,  and  having  a  cooling,  saline 
taste.  Permanent  in  dry  air.  Soluble  in 
about  1  part  of  water,  and  in  about  100  parts 
of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  in  0.5  part  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  about  40  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol ;  also  soluble  in  about  5  parts  of  glycerin. 
When  heated,  the  salt  melts,  then  gives  off 
oxygen  (about  45  percent,  of  its  weight), 
and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, readily  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding, 
with  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  a  white,  curdy  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  To  a  non- 
luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow 
color.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Chlo- 
rate (1  in  20)  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
When  a  crystal  of  the  salt  is  dropped  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep 
greenish-yellow  color,  and  emits  the  odor  of 
chlorine.  A  saturated,  aqueous  solution  should 
not  be  rendered  turbid  by  sodium  bitartrate 
T.S.  (limit  of  potassium).  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  upon  the  addition  of 
1  Cc.  of  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  should  not 
develop  a  dark  coloration  (absence  of  lead, 
copper,  etc.)."  U.  S. 

Uses.-— Sodium  chlorate  has  medicinal  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  potassium  chlorate, 
while  its  greater  solubility  permits  the  use  of 
stronger  solutions.  According  to  Brissaud, 
when  given  in  daily  doses  of  more  than  two 
drachms  it  is  apt  to  produce  albuminuria.  In 
overdose  it  would  probably  cause  symptoms 
not  distinguishable  from  those  caused  by  potas- 
sium chlorate  poisoning. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1.0  Gm.). 

SODII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  CHLORIDE 

(so'dl-i  phlo'ri-dum) 

NaCl  =  58.06 

"  It  should  contain  when  dried  not  less  than 
99  percent,  of  pure  Sodium  Chloride."  U.  S. 
"•Sodium  Chloride,  NaCl,  is  common  salt, 
purified."  Br. 

Tflhihal0£^UM  SoMcujn  Sal  Commune,  a.  Cullnare ; 
Table  Salt ;  Muriate  of  Soda,  Sea  Salt,  Salt :  Chlorure 
de  Sodium  purifle  Pr.  Cod.;  Hydroch  orate  de  Soude 

ChlomT,^11'  Pel  «e  Cu^sVn?'  Sel  marin-  Fr->-  Natrium 
Korh^i,  V  ?-nfi-;  Natriumchlorid,  Chlornatrium, 
rinnnrn  iS' '  ("hl,oruro  di  s°dio,  Sal  commune,  It.; 
Uoruro  sodieo,  Sal  comun,  Sp. 

This  mineral  production,  so  necessary  to 
mankind,  is  universally  distributed  over  the 
globe,  and  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  native 
soluble  salts.  Most  animals  have  an  instinc- 
tive relish  for  it,  and,  from  its  frequent  pres- 
ence m  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal 
economy,  it  may  be  supposed  to  perform  an  im- 
portant part  m  assimilation  and  nutrition. 

Natural  state—Common  salt  exists  in 
nature  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution, 
in  the  solid  state,  called  rock  salt,  fossil  salt, 
and  sal  gemma;,  it  is  often  found  forming 
extensive  beds,  and  even  entire  mountains, 


from  which  it  is  extracted  in  blocks  or  masses 
by  mining  operations.    Its  geological  positior. 
is  very  constant,  it  occurring  almost  invariablj 
in  secondary  formations,  associated  with  clai 
and  gypsum.    In  solution  it  exists  in  certaii 
springs  and  lakes,  and  in  the  waters  of  th 
ocean.    The  principal  salt  mines  are  found  i 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Russia;  in  various  part 
of   Germany   and   Austria,   particularly  th 
Tyrol;  in  Cheshire,  England;  in  Spain;  i 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  in  Turk's  i 
land  near  St.  Domingo;  and  in  Peru  and  othf 
countries  of  South  America.    There  are  bi 
few  mines  in  the  United  States  where  rock  sa 
is  produced, — at  present,  one  in  Louisiana,  to, 
in  Kansas,  and  a  group  operated  by  one  cor 
pany  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  N« 
York ;  but  there  are  numerous  salt  springs,  whi 
either  flow  naturally  or  are  produced  arti 
cially  by  sinking  wells  to  various  depths 
places  where  salt  is  known  to  exist.    These  z 
found    principally    in    Missouri,  Kentucl, 
Illinois,   Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Vj 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York.    In  i 
last-mentioned  State  the  springs  are  the  m 
productive,  the  chief  ones  being  situated 
Salina,  Montezuma,  and  Galen.   In  West  "V 
ginia  an  important  salt  region  exists,  exte; 
ing  fifteen  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Gr 
Kanawha  River,  and  in  Michigan  in  the  coj 
ties  of  Huron,  Bay,  Wayne,  and  Saginaw 
tensive  salt  wells  are  worked.    The  product 
of  salt  in  the  United  States  in  1904  was  22,f 
002  barrels  of  280  lbs.  each,  valued  at  $6,(!j 
222.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  this  was  evapon 
from  brine,  the  remainder  being  the  rock 
product. 

Rock  salt  is  always  transparent  or  tranJ 
cent;  but  it  often  exhibits  various  colors,  f I 
as  red,  yellow,  brown,  violet,  blue,  etc.,  wj 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  iron  and  r 
ganese. 

Extraction. — Mines  of  salt  are  worked  in.'*) 
ways.  When  the  salt  is  pure,  it  is  mf  7 
dug  out  in  blocks  and  thrown  into  comrm 
When  impure,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  anc  >  :- 
tracted  afterwards  from  the  solution  by  ev  |  >- 
ration.  When  the  salt  is  naturally  in  solul  i, 
the  mode  of  extraction  depends  upon!  ie 
strength  of  the  brine  and  the  temperatui  »f 
the  place  where  it  is  found.  When  the  xi  * 
contains  from  14  to  15  per  cent,  of  thei]  t, 
it  is  extracted  by  evaporation  _  in  large  « 
boilers.  If,  however,  it  contains  only  j  3, 
4,  or  5  per  cent.,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  a  Jf 
ferent  manner.  If  the  climate  be  wan 
may  be  procured  by  spontaneous  evapor. 
effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  if _ temp* 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  evaporation,  t!|j>e 
mentioned  presently,  and  the  subsequent  " 
cation  of  artificial  heat. . 

Sea  water  is  a  weak  saline  solution,  cor 
ing  2.7  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  win 
extracted  by  the  agency  of  solar  heat  in  ™ 
countries.     Salt  thus  obtained  is  called 
sail.    The  extraction  is  conducted  in  El 
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jrincipally  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
he  waters  of  which  are  salter  than  those  of 
he  open  ocean.    The  mode  in  which  it  is  per- 
'ormed  is  by  letting  the  sea  water  into  shallow 
likes,  lined  with  clay,  and  capable,  after  hav- 
ng  been  filled,  of  being  shut  off  from  the  sea. 
'.n  this  situation  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually 
:oncentrates  the  water,  and  the  salt  is  de- 
)osited.    About  30,000  tons  a  year  are  thus 
nade  at  Alameda,  California,  the  only  place 
n  the  United  States  where  solar  evaporation 
s  carried  out.    In  temperate  climates,  weak 
)rines  are  first  concentrated  in  buildings  called 
graduation  houses.    These  are  rough  wooden 
;tructures  open  on  the  sides,  ten  or  eleven 
'ards  high,  five  or  six  wide,  and  three  or  four 
jiundred  long,  and  containing  an  oblong  pile 
f  brushwood  somewhat  smaller  than  the  build- 
Qg  itself.     The   brine   is   pumped   up  into 
roughs  full  of  holes,  placed  above  the  brush- 
wood, upon  which  it  is  allowed  to  fall,  and 
1  its  descent  it  becomes  minutely  divided, 
'his  operation,  by  greatly  increasing  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  brine,  promotes  its  evaporation ; 
ad,  being  repeated  several  times,  the  solution 
at  last  brought  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
rength  to  permit  of  its  final  concentration 
i  iron  boilers  by  artificial  heat. 
Properties. — Sodium  chloride  is  white,  with- 
it  odor,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste  called  saline, 
is  usually  crystallized  in  cubes ;  but  by  quiet 
aporation  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  hol- 
w  quadrangular  pyramids,  or  hopper-shaped 
ystals,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  cubes. 
1  is  officially  described  as  in  "  colorless,  trans- 
Iirent,  cubical  crystals,  or  a  white,  crystalline 
Iwder,  odorless,  and  having  a  purely  saline 
Kte.   Permanent  in  dry  air.    Soluble  in  2.8 
Irts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in 
|>  parts  of  boiling  water;  almost  insoluble  in 
lohol.   When  heated,  the  salt  decrepitates. 
1  a  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  at  a  white  heat  it 
I  slowly  volatilized  and  partly  decomposed. 
|  a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense 
■low  color.    An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
■neutral  to  litmus  paper.    With  silver  nitrate 
13.  the  solution  yields  a  white,  curdy  precipi- 
le,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  readily  soluble 
I  ammonia  water.    The  aqueous  solution  of 
ilium  Chloride  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated 
|h  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to 
I  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
1st  III,  Test  No.  121).    If  2  Gm.  of  the 
■fly  powdered  salt  be  digested  for  some  hours 
|h  25  Cc.  of  warm  alcohol,  and,  after  cooling, 
I  undissolved  salt  be  removed  by  filtration, 
I  filtrate  evaporated  to   dryness,  and  the 
Idue  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  if  1 
'I  of  chloroform  be  added,  and  chlorine  water 
Ich  has  been  diluted  with  twice  its  volume 
'■water,  cautiously  introduced,  drop  by  drop, 
|i  constant  agitation,  the  chloroform  should 
'■acquire  a  violet,  yellow,  or  orange  color  (ab- 
le  °.f  bromide  and  iodide).    If  1  Gm.  of 
It-dried  Sodium  Chloride  be  dissolved  in 
^Icient  distilled  water  to  measure  100  Cc, 


and  10  Cc.  of  the  solution  be  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.,  it 
should  require  not  less  than  17  (17.05)  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  to  produce  a 
permanent  red  color."  U.  S.  "In  small  white 
crystalline  grains  or  transparent  cubic  crystals, 
free  from  moisture,  with  a  purely  saline  taste, 
soluble  in  less  than  3  parts  of  water.  It 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium 
and  of  chlorides.  It  should  yield  no  char- 
acteristic reaction  with  the  tests  for  potassium, 
bromides,  or  iodides,  and  only  slight  reactions 
with  the  tests  for  calcium,  magnesium,  or  sul- 
phates." Br.  When  pure,  it  undergoes  no 
change  in  the  air;  but  when  contaminated 
with  magnesium  chloride,  as  not  unfrequeutly 
happens,  it  is  deliquescent.  Exposed  to  a  grad- 
ually increasing  heat,  it  first  decrepitates  from 
the  presence  of  interstitial  moisture,  next  melts, 
and  finally  volatilizes  in  white  fumes  with  but 
partial  decomposition.  (Mulder,  J.  P.  C,  4e 
ser.,  iii.)  It  is  decomposed  by  several  of  the 
acids,  particularly  sulphuric  and  nitric,  which 
disengage  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid;  by 
potassium  carbonate  with  the  assistance  of 
heat;  and  by  silver  nitrate  and  mercurous 
nitrate.  In  contact  with  iron,  in  the  presence 
of  air  and  moisture,  it  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion. (Chem.  News,  June,  1869.)  It  is  decom- 
posed by  steam  excessively  heated,  with  the 
escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  alkaline 
residue.  (Chem.  News,  June  4,  1875.)  Several 
varieties  of  common  salt  are  distinguished  in 
commerce,  as  stored  salt,  fishery  salt,  bay  salt, 
etc.;  but  they  are  characterized  by  the  size 
and  compactness  of  the  grains,  and  not  by  any 
difference  in  composition. 

Composition. — Common  salt,  in  its  pure  state, 
consists  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
sodium.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 
The  common  salt  of  commerce,  besides  pure  so- 
dium chloride,  contains,  generally  speaking,  in- 
soluble matter,  and  usually  more  or  less_  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  and  calcium 
and  magnesium  chlorides.  When  pure,  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  barium  chlo- 
ride, or  potassium  ferroeyanide.  Calcium  chlo- 
ride is  generally  present  in  very  small  amount; 
but  the  magnesium  chloride  sometimes  amounts 
to  28  parts  in  1000.  Calcium  sulphate  is  usually 
present,  constituting  variously  from  1  to  231 
parts  in  1000,  and  magnesium  sulphate  is 
sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  To 
separate  the  earths,  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  must  be  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  The  earths  will  form  as 
carbonates,  and  must  be  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride 
resulting  from  the  double  decomposition  will  re- 
main in  solution.  The  sodium  sulphate  may 
then  be  decomposed  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  barium  chloride,  avoiding  excess,  which  will 
generate  sodium  chloride  and  insoluble  barium 
sulphate.  , 

Uses.— Sodium  chloride,  m  small  doses,  acts 
as  a  stomachic  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  in  larger 
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ones  as  a  purgative  and  emetic.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Buchheini,  it  appears  that  common 
salt  quickly  passes  into  the  blood,  and  is  thrown 
off  in  greater  part,  in  six  hours,  by  the  kidneys. 
The  portion  not  found  in  the  urine  and  fasces 
is  probably  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
economy.  Plouviez,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  upon  himself,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  use  of  a  saline  regimen  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  as  well  as  the  weight  and  strength 
of  the  body.  This  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  more  recent  experiments  of  Munch,  and  the 
common  experience  of  mankind  seems  to  show 
that,  while  the  habitual  use  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  salt  is  necessary  for  health,  over-use  of 
it  has  no  effect  in  producing  plethora. 

Common  salt  has  been  used  with  good  effect 
by  a  number  of  practitioners  as  a  remedy  in 
intermittent  fever.  It  is  not  alleged  to  be  equal 
to  quinine.  The  dose  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
drachms  (31  to  46.5  Gm.),  given  in  divided 
doses  during  the  apyrexia.  It  is  best  admin- 
istered in  mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  or  in  coffee. 
In  hemoptysis,  common  salt,  hi  the  dose  of  a 
teaspoonful  (3.9  Gm.),  taken  dry,  often  proves 
successful  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  Ex- 
ternally applied  in  solution  it  is  stimulant,  and 
may  be  used  either  locally  or  generally.  Locally, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  fomentation  in 
sprains  and  bruises,  and  as  a  general  external 
application  it  forms  the  salt  water  bath,  a  val- 
uable remedy  as  a  tonic  and  excitant  in  de- 
praved conditions  of  the  system,  especially  when 
occurring  in  children.  A  pound  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  four  gallons  of  water  forms  a  solution 
of  about  the  strength  of  sea  water,  and  suitable 
for  a  bath.  A  0.9  per  cent,  solution  is  largely 
used  under  the  name  of  physiological  or  normal 
salt  solution  in  shock  and  hemorrhage. 

The  uses  of  common  salt  in  domestic  economy 
as  a  condiment  and  an  antiseptic  are  well 
known.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  prepare 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride, 
calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  also 
used  to  form  sodium  sulphate,  with  a  view  to 
its  conversion  into  sodium  carbonate. 

Dose,  as  a  cathartic,  from  two  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  (7.7  to  15.5  Gm.) ;  as  an  emetic, 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  (15.5  to  31 
trim),  dissolved  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  water.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  clyster, 
two  tablespoonfuls  in  a  pint  of  water. 

SODII  CITRAS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  CITRATE 

(so'di-i  ci'tr&s) 

2Na3C0H5O7  +  11H20  =  709.20 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent. 

nwJTiiu^f  Citrate  [2CaH4(OH)(CO 
0Na)3  +  llH20],  and  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Natron,  G       Citricum  ;  Natnumcitrat,  Citronsaures 


Preparation — This  salt  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  59  parts  of 
citric  acid  an  aqueous  solution  of  53  parts  of 
monohydrated  sodium  carbonate,  neutralizing, 
evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
white,  granular  powder,  odorless,  and  having  a 
cooling,  saline  taste.    It  slowly  effloresces  on 
exposure  to  dry  air.    Soluble  in  1.1  parts  of 
water  at  25°  C.  ^77°  F.),  and  in  0.4  part  of 
boiling  water;  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heated  to  about  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  the  salt  loses 
all  of  its  water  of  crystallization;  on  ignition 
at  a  red  heat  it  decomposes  and  a  mixture  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  carbon  is  left,  which  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  strongly  effervesces 
with  acids.    To  a  non-luminous  flame  the  salt 
imparts  an  intense  yellow  color.    An  aqueous 
solution  of  Sodium  Citrate  (1  in  20)  is  slightly 
alkaline  to  red  litmus  paper.    The  addition  oi 
2  Cc.  of  calcium  chloride  T.S.  to  10  Cc.  of  th< 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  yields 
clear  solution,  which,  upon  boiling,  deposits 
white,  granular  precipitate.    The  aqueous  solu 
tion  (1  in  20)  should  not  be  colored  red  by  ; 
drop  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  nor  effervesce  oi 
the  addition  of  an  acid  (absence  of  carbonate) 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  should  no 
respond  to  the   Time-Limit  Test  for  heav; 
metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).   If  1  Grr. 
of  Sodium  Citrate  be  thoroughly  carbonized  a 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  red  heat,  and  th 
residue  extracted  with  boiling  distilled  water 
wntil  the  washings  cease  to  react  with  methy 
orange  T.S.,  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washing 
should  require  for  complete  neutralization  n( 
less  than  16.4  (16.41)  Cc.  of  half-normal  su 
phuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl-orange  T.S.  being  use 
as  indicator."  U.  S. 

Sodium  citrate  may  be  used  for  the  same  pu 
poses  as  potassium  citrate  (see  Potassii  Citras 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1.0  to  3 
Gm.). 

Off.    Prep. — Syrupus    Hypophosphitum  Cor 
positus,  U.  8. 

SODII  CITRO=TARTRAS  EF- 
FERVESCENS. Br. 

EFFERVESCENT  SODIUM  C1TRO-TARTRATE 

(so'di-I  cl'tro-tar'tras  ef-fer-ves'cen? ) 


"  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  in  powder,  51  owe 
(Imperial)  or  510  grammes;  Tartaric  Acid, 
powder,  27  ounces   (Imp.)  or  270  gramme 
Citric  Acid,  in  powder,  18  ounces  (Imp.)  prlj 
grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  15  ounc 
(Imp.)  or  150  grammes.    Mix  the  powdej 
thoroughly;  place  the  mixture  in  a  dish  or  p: 
of  suitable  form  heated  to  between  200  a; 
220°  F.  (93.3°  and  104.4°  C).   When  the  m 
ture,  by  aid  of  careful  manipulation,  has  t 
sinned  a  granular  character,  separate  it  nj 
granules  of  uniform  and  convenient  size  1 
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eans  of  suitable  sieves.  Dry  the  granules  at 
temperature  not  exceeding  130°  F.  (54.4°  C). 
le  product  should  weigh  about  100  ounces 
mp.)  or  1000  grammes."  Br. 
The  object  of  this  combination  is  to  furnish 
dium  citrate  and  tartrate  in  a  convenient  and 
>rtable  form.  As  the  water  has  been  driven 
E  by  heat,  no  reaction  takes  place  until  dis- 
lved  in  water,  when  the  two  acids  combine 
ith  the  soda  of  the  bicarbonate  to  produce 
dium  tartrate  and  citrate,  and  the  carbon 
oxide  escapes  with  brisk  effervescence.  It  is  in 
is  form  that  the  preparation  is  intended  to 
i  used.  The  salts  combine  laxative  with 
frigerant  properties,  which  adapt  them  to  the 
brile  state,  while  the  carbonic  acid  renders 
em  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  will  often 
eck  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Dose,  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9  to  7.7  Gm.), 
lich  may  be  taken  in  a  small  wineglassful  or 
ore  of  water,  and  repeated  occasionally  as 
quired. 

SODII  HYDROXIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

DIUM  HYDROXIDE  [Sodium  Hydrate.  Caustic  Soda, 
Soda,  Pharm.  1890] 

(so'di-I  hy-drox'i-dum ) 
iOH  =  39.76 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  90  percent. 

pure  anhydrous  Sodium  Hydroxide,  and  not 
ire  than  2  percent,  of  other  inorganic  sub- 
nces,  with  the  exception  of  water.    It  should 

kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  made  of  hard 
lss."  V.  S. 

Soda  Caustica  ;  Hydrate  of  Soda  ;  Natrium  Causti- 
Q.  s.  Hydricum  ;  Soude  caustique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Natron, 
znatron,  Q.;  Soda  caustica,  It.;  Hidrato  sodico,  Sp. 

'  Take  of  Solution  of  Soda  two  pints.  Boil 
wn  the  solution  rapidly,  in  a  silver  or  clean 
n  vessel,  until  there  remains  a  fluid  of  oily 
isistence,  a  drop  of  which  when  removed  on  a 
rmed  glass  rod  solidifies  on  cooling.  Pour 
fluid  on  a  clean  silver  or  iron  plate,  or  into 
ulds,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  break 
B  pieces,  and  preserve  it  in  stoppered  green 
ss  bottles."  Br.  1885. 

riie  Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide,  being  a 
dion  of  the  caustic  alkali,  yields  it  on  evap- 
tion  in  the  solid  state.  Metallic  vessels  are 
d  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  of 
a  on  earthenware  or  porcelain,  and  the 
'duct  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  green 
ss  bottles  because  these  resist  its  action 
ter  than  those  of  white  glass.  Sodium  hy- 
xide  is  usually  poured  into  cylindrical  moulds 
harden,  or  allowed  to  solidify  in  mass,  and 

m?  into.  irregular  fragments. 

the  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  hydrate,  or 
ustic  soda,'  of  commerce,  occurs  in  hard 
yish-white  rods  or  cakes,  deliquescent,  very 
Jlme  and  corrosive.  It  affords  the  reactions 
racteristie  of  sodium.    It  usually  contains 


as  impurities  alumina,  carbonates,  chlorides, 
phosphates,  silicates,  and  sulphates.  A  clear 
solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  used,  instead 
of  a  solution  of  Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide,  in 
all  analytical  operations  in  which  the  foregoing 
impurities  would  not  vitiate  the  result. 

Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  caustic  soda  in  ethylic 
alcohol,  filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to 
dryness  in  a  silver  dish,  occasionally  adding 
distilled  water  during  the  evaporation.  The 
residue  is  Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide.  It 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  phosphates  or  sulphates,  and  not  more 
than  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for 
carbonates.    It  is  not  quite  free  from  alumina. 

Pure  Sodium  Hydroxide  may  be  prepared 
by  the  interaction  of  pure  barium  hydroxide 
and  sodium  sulphate,  or  by  the  interaction  of 
pure  sodium  and  water.  A  solution  of  Pure 
Sodium  Hydroxide  is  required  only  in  testing 
for  small  quantities  of  aluminium."  Br.  1898, 
Appendix. 

Sodium  hydroxide  has  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  simply  modifying  the  Leblanc  process 
(see  Sodii  Carbonas) ,  so  that  more  coal  is  added 
in  the  black-ash  fusion,  when  carbonate  is  re- 
duced to  hydroxide  with  the  liberation  of  car- 
bon monoxide  by  the  action  of  the  quick-lime, 
the  reactions  being : 

CaCOa  +  C  =  CaO  +  2CO 
NaaCOs  +  CaO  +  HaO  = 

2NaOH  +  CaCOa 
It  is  also  made  like  the  corresponding  com- 
pound, caustic  potash,  by  the  decomposition  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  solution  by  quick-lime. 
(See  Liquor  Sodii  Hydroxidi.)  It  may  also  be 
purified  from  carbonate,  and  from  lime  salts 
and  other  impurities,  as  the  potassium  hy- 
droxide is  purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  alkali,  but  leaves  the  salts 
insoluble.  (See  Sodii  Carbonas,  page  1136.) 
Chemically  pure  sodium  hydroxide  can  be  made 
with  commercial  success  from  metallic  sodium. 
The  sodium  is  oxidized  in  water,  using  small 
pieces  in  succession,  and  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture from  rising  too  high.  So  obtained  it  is 
free  from  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate,  and 
from  alumina,  silica,  and  ferric  oxide.  (A.  J.  P., 
xlii.  50.)  Klas  Lindroth  obtained  a  product  con- 
taining a  mere  trace  of  carbonate  and  chloride 
by  evaporating  the  solution  of  impure  sodium 
hydroxide  until  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.375,  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  at  a  temperature  of 
17°  F.  (A.  J.  P./xliv.  106.)  The  manufacture 
of  caustic  soda  hi  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped very  greatly  within  the  last  few  years, 
it  being  manufactured  in  connection  with  soda 
ash  at  the  works  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co., 
of  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  'the  Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  at  Wyandotte. 
Michigan,  and  electrolytically  at  Niagara  Falls 
by  the  Matthiessen  Alkali  Co.  The  importa- 
tions of  caustic  soda  are  therefore  decreasing, 
and  will  probably  soon  cease  entirely,  they 
amounted  to  33,000  tons  in  1897,  but  had  di- 
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minished  to  1500  tons  in  1904.  The  American 
production  for  1904  amounted  to  80,173  tons, 
valued  at  $2,924,850. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  dry, 
white  flakes,  fused  masses,  or  translucent  or 
opaque  white  pencils,  showing  a  crystalline 
fracture,  odorless,  and  having  a  caustic  taste. 
Great  caution  is  necessary  in  tasting^  and 
handling  it,  as  it  rapidly  destroys  organic  tis- 
sues. Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  deliquesces, 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  dry  coating  of  carbonate.  Soluble  in 
about  1  part  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and 
in  0.8  part  of  boiling  water;  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  to  about  525°  C.  (977° 
F.),  Sodium  Hydroxide  melts  to  a  clear,  oily 
liquid,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  slowly 
volatilized  unchanged.  When  introduced  into  a 
non-liuninous  flame,  it  imparts  to  it  an  intense 
yellow  color.  A  solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide, 
even  when  greatly  diluted,  gives  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  red  litmus  paper.  The  aqueous 
solution  (1  in  20)  should  be  perfectly  clear  and 
colorless  (absence  of  organic  matter  and  insol- 
uble impurities),  and  after  being  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  it  should  yield  no  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid 
T.S.  (limit  of  potassium).  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Sodium  Hydroxide  (1  in  20),  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  re- 
spond to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals 
(see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  On  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  10  Cc. 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide 
(1  in  10),  no  distinct  effervescence  should  occur 
(limit  of  carbonate).  If  0.7  Gm.  of  Sodium 
Hydroxide  be  dissolved  in  1.5  Cc.  of  water,  and 
the  solution  added  to  10  Cc.  of  alcohol,  not  more 
than  a  slight,  white  precipitate  should  occur 
within  ten  minutes  (limit  of  silicate,  etc.).  In- 
troduce about  1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  into 
a  stoppered  weighing-bottle,  and  weigh  accu- 
rately. Dissolve  this  in  about  50  Cc.  of  water, 
and  titrate  the  solution  with  normal  sulphuric 
acid  V.S.,  using  methyl-orange  T.S.  as  indi- 
cator. Multiply  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the 
normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  consumed,  by 
3.976,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  weight  of 
the  Sodium  Hydroxide  taken;  the  quotient  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  Sodium  Hydroxide 
present."  TJ.  S. 

As  prepared  by  the  Br.  1885  process,  sodium 
hydroxide  is  in  grayish-white  fragments,  opaque, 
brittle,  and  extremely  corrosive.  It  is  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  alkaline  properties  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  from  which  it  differs  in 
imparting  a  yellow  color  to  flame,  and  in  not 
giving  m  solution  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
platinic  chloride  or  a  crystalline  precipitate  with 
tartaric  acid  in  excess.  When  heated  it  melts, 
and  at  an  intense  heat  evaporates.  Though  deli- 
quescent, like  potassium  hydroxide,  it  does  not, 
like  that  alkali,  become  permanently  liquid,  but 
torms  a  paste,  which  after  a  time  effloresces, 
me  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two 


alkalies  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  while 
both  are  converted  into  carbonates  by  uniting 
with  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  potassium 
hydroxide  forms  a  deliquescent  and  sodium  hy 
droxide  an  efflorescent  salt.  It  is  apt  to  con 
tain  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  water  and  impurities 
originating  from  the  sodium  carbonate  used  ii 
preparing  the  solution  from  which  it  is  made 
The  official  volumetric  assay  permits  the  pres 
ence  of  10  per  cent,  of  water  and  impurities 
but  limits  the  fixed  impurities  to  2  per  cent. 

If  the  solution  be  colored  brown  by  hydrogei 
or  ammonium  sulphide,  the  presence  of  leai' 
may  be  suspected,  derived  probably  from  th 
glass  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  It  i 
used  externally  as  a  caustic  in  the  same  manne 
as  potassium  hydroxide,  when  cast  into  sticks, 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  deliquescen 
and  is  probably  milder.1  It  may  be  used  als 
for  making  the  solution  of  sodium  hydroxic 
extemporaneously.  (See  Liquor  Sodii  Hi 
droxidi.)  For  the  general  effects  of  sodiui, 
hydroxide  upon  the  system,  see  Sodii  Carbona 
page  1140. 

Off.  Prep. — Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  Br 
Benzinum  Purifieatum,  TJ.  8.;  Hydrargyri  Oxidu 
Flavum,  TJ.  8.;  Liquor  Sodii  Hydroxidi,  TJ.  S. 

SODII  HYPOPHOSPHIS,  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  HYPOPHOSPHITE 

(sS'dM  hy-po-phos'phls) 


NaPH202  +  H20  =  105.29 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percei 
of  pure  Sodium  Hypophosphite  [PO.HaONa 
H26],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stopper 
bottles ;  caution  should  be  observed  in  dispensi 
Sodium  Hypophosphite,  as  explosion  is  liable 
occur  when  it  is  triturated  or  heated  with  i 
trates,  chlorates,  or  other  oxidizing  agent: 
U.  S.  "Sodium  Hypophosphite,  NaPHaOa, 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  sodium  carbon; 
and  calcium  hypophosphite."  Br. 

Natrium    Hypophosphorosum,  Hypophosphis 
dicus ;    Hypophosphite   of   Soda ;   Hypophosphite  1 
Soude,  Fr.  Cod;  Unterphosphorigsaures  Natron, 
Hipofosfito  sodico,  Sp. 

Preparation. — Sodium  hypophosphite  is  pi 
pared  by  mixing  solutions  of  calcium  hypoph 
phite  and  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate, 
the  proportion  of  eight  ounces  of  the  fora 
dissolved  in  five  pints  of  water  to  six  •  of  t 
latter  in  two  pints  of  water.  Double  decompc 

1  London  Paste. — The  formula  used  at  the  Loml 
Throat    Hospital   for   preparing   this  caustic  is 
follows:   Take  of  caustic  soda  and  unslaked  i; 
equal  parts.    Reduce  to  a  fine  powder  In  a  wi 
mortar,   and   mix   intimately.    Keep  in  weii-cio, 
bottles,  and  when  required  for  use  take  as  m 
as  is  sufficient.    It  is  recommended  for  destroying 
larged  tonsils  or  the  elongated  uvula,  where  tr' 
ment  with  the  "guillotine"  or  scissors  Isowei 
to.    This  preparation   resembles  the  Vienna 
but  is  preferable  in  consequence  of  "8  PJ;1,?*  t]| 
liable  to  spread  beyond  the  limits  °f  *PP"?!j 
Soda  being  used  instead  of  potash,  and  water 
place  of  alcohol,  the  operation  is  much  less  v> 
fill.    IN.  R.,  Aug.  1878.) 
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a  takes  place,  with  the  formation  of  calcium 
bonate  and  sodium  hypophosphite,  of  which 
:  latter  is  held  in  solution  and  the  former  is 
;cipitated.  After  filtration  to  separate  the  cai- 
rn carbonate,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
licle,  and  then  stirred  constantly  until  the  salt 
Ululates,  the  heat  being  continued.  If  re- 
red  quite  pure,  the  granulated  salt  is  dis- 
ved  in  official  alcohol,  and  the  liquid,  having 
m  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  is  set 
de  to  crystallize. 

sometimes  sodium  hypophosphite  explodes 
;h  violence  during  the  evaporation  of  its  so- 
ion.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  too  high 
emperature;  but  the  same  accident  has  oc- 
red  when  the  heat  was  applied  by  means  of 
vater  bath.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1860,  p.  87.)  In 
communication  of  Tuson  to  the  Chemical 
ws  (No.  31,  p.  46),  it  is  stated  that,  though 
had  superintended  the  manufacture  of  large 
mtities  of  calcium  and  sodium  hypophos- 
ites,  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  like  an 
)losion ;  but  the  heat  employed  in  evaporation 
1  never  approached  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and 
s  is  probably  the  true  explanation.  Caution, 
refore,  should  be  observed  to  evaporate  at  a 
[  temperature. 

Properties.— As  described  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm. 
h  Rev.),  sodium  hypophosphite  occurs  in 
pall,  colorless,  transparent,  rectangular  plates 
[a  pearly  lustre,  or  a  white,  granular  powder, 
Irless,  and  having  a  bitterish-sweet,  saline 
|e.  Very  deliquescent  on  exposure  to  moist 
I  Soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water,  and  in 
lit  25  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
i.12  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  1  part  of 
ling  alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  absolute 
Ihol;  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  in  a 
■tube,  the  salt  at  first  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
Ization,  and  at  about  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  it  is 
imposed,  evolving  hydrogen  and  hydrogen 
•phide  which  burns  spontaneously  with  a 
'lit  yellow  flame.  Finally,  there  is  left  a 
•ue  of  sodium  pyrophosphate  and  metaphos- 
'le,  sometimes  mingled  with  a  little  red 
3Iphorus.  To  a  non-luminous  flame  the  salt 
■Arts  an  intense  yellow  color.  An  aqueous 
c|ion  of  Sodium  Hypophosphite  is  neutral  or 
Ijtly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  The  diluted 
ic»us  solution,  slightly  acidulated  with  di- 
"I  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  with  silver  nitrate 
t-l  a  white  precipitate,  which  rapidly  turns 
n'|n  or  black,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
™llic  silver.  With  copper  sulphate  T.S.,  on 
heating,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  is 

len  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
nI),  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
Pi,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  excess  of  mercuric 
i  !■  6  a  wn^e  precipitate  of  mercurous 
™lle  is  formed.  On  further  addition  of  the 
'Jllhosphite  solution  in  excess,  the  precipi- 
at#ecomes  gray  from  reduction  to  metallic 
The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  should 
^'l  colored  red  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
P»e|phthalein  T.S.,  nor  effervesce  on  the  addi- 


tion of  an  acid  (absence  of  caustic  alkali  and 
carbonate).  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If 
5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
10)  be  measured  into  a  beaker  containing  3  Cc. 
of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  about  10  Cc.  of 
water  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  residue  should  not  respond  to  the 
Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part 
III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S. 

Sodium  hypophosphite  is  described  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  as  "  a  white  granular 
salt,  having  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
and  in  30  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  in  air  it  yields 
spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide 
and  hydrogen.  It  colors  flame  strongly  yellow. 
It  is  rapidly  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents.  Its 
solution  yields  with  a  warm  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydride, 
which,  on  boiling,  evolves  hydrogen.  0.5 
gramme  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  25  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  and  1.15  grammes  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  and  filtered,  should  afford 
a  nearly  colorless  solution.  It  should  yield  no 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead, 
copper,  iron,  aluminium,  zinc,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, potassium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  or  sul- 
phates, only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
for  carbonates,  and  its  solution  should  give 
little  or  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead 
acetate  (limit  of  phosphates  and  phosphites)." 
Br. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  consists  of  one  atom 
of  phosphorus,  two  of  oxygen,  and  three  of 
hydrogen,  of  which,  however,  only  one  is  re- 
placeable by  metal.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  acts  therefore  as  a  powerful  de- 
oxidizing agent,  as  is  shown  by  its  reducing 
silver  and  mercury  from  their  salts.  The  solu- 
bility of  sodium  hypophosphite  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  As  the 
soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  silver  are  reduced 
by  the  hypophosphites,  they  are  of  course 
incompatible  with  sodium  hypophosphite  in 
prescriptions.  With  calcium  hypophosphite, 
all  the  soluble  sulphates  and  carbonates  pro- 
duce precipitates. 

Uses. — The  hypophosphites  were  first  recom- 
mended by  Churchill  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  and  subsequently  by  •>■  D.  Brown  in 
diseases  attended  with  loss  of  nerve  power,  and 
in  many  of  the  complaints  of  infancy  con- 
nected with  the  scrofulous  diathesis  and  defect 
in  the  osseous  sifstem.  (B.  M.  S.  J.,  lxxiii. 
412,  Dec.  21,  1865.)  Their  value  is,  however, 
problematical. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3 
Gm.),  three  times  a  day. 

Off.  Prep.— Emul sum  Olei  Morrhuse  cum  Hypc- 
phosp'hitibus,  U.  8.;  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum, 
U.  S.;  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  Compositus, 
U.S. 
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SODII  IODIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  IODIDE 

(so'di-i  I-6d'i-dum ) 

Nal=  148.78 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
of  pure  Sodium  Iodide,  and  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Sodium  Iodide, 
Nal,  may  be  prepared  from  iodine  and 
sodium  hydroxide  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  in  making  Potassium  Bromide;  the 
salt  being  crystallized  at  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  68°  F.  (20°  C.)."  Br. 

Iodure  de  Sodium,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Natrium  Jodatum, 
P.  G. ;  Natriumjodid,  Jodnatrium,  G. ;  Yoduro  sodieo, 
Sp. 

Preparation. — This  iodide  may  be  prepared 
either  by  treating  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  with  iodine,  or  by  double  decom- 
position between  ferrous  iodide  and  sodium 
carbonate,  precisely  as  potassium  iodide  is 
obtained  by  the  corresponding  processes  for 
that  salt.  As  only  small  quantities  are  likely  to 
be  wanted  as  a  medicine,  the  latter  process  is 
preferable,  being  more  easily  conducted  on  a 
small  scale.  (See  Procter's  paper  on  the  prep- 
aration of  this  iodide,  in  A.  J.  P.,  July, 
1854,  p.  305.) 

Properties — It  is  a  very  soluble  white  salt, 
crystallizing  in  anhydrous  cubes  from  a  hot 
solution,  and  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with 
two  molecules  of  water,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration. It  is  officially  described  as  in  "  color- 
less, cubical  crystals,  or  a  white,  crystalline 
powder;  odorless,  and  having  a  saline  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  In  moist  air  Sodium 
Iodide  deliquesces  and  frequently  undergoes 
decomposition,  the  salt  assuming  a  brown  tint. 
Soluble  in  about  0.5  part  of  water,  and  in 
about  3  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
in  0.33  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  1.4  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol.  When  strongly  heated  the 
salt  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  slowly 
volatilized  and  partly  decomposed.  To  a  non- 
luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow 
color.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Iodide 
is  slightly  alkaline  to  red  litmus  paper.  If 
1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
0.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 
be  added,  no  red  color  should  be  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  even  after  heating  (limit  of  alkali).  If 
to  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20)  1 
Cc.  of  chlorine  water  be  added,  iodine  will  be 
liberated  and  impart  to  the  solution  a  light 
reddish-brown  color.  On  agitating  this  mix- 
ture with  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  latter 
will  acquire  a  violet  color.  A  solution  of  1 
Gm.  of  the  salt  in  1  Cc.  of  water  should  yield 

m°Qprecip.ltate  with  1  Ce-  of  sodium  bitartrate 
I.S.  (limit  of  potassium).  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).    If  0.5  Gm.  of  the 


salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water!] 
which  has  been  previously  boiled  and  coolec 
in  a  small  flask,  the  solution  should  not  have  t 
distinct  yellow  tint  (absence  of  free  iodine), 
nor  should  the  solution  acquire  a  yellow  colo  } 
within  half  a  minute  after  the  addition  of 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (which  shoub 
be  free  from  sulphurous  acid  or  nitrous  acid 
(limit  of  iodate).    Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueou 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  when  acidulate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  be  rendere 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  potassim 
sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  barium).    If  5  C 
of  the  aqueous  solution  be  gently  heated  wit 
1  drop  of  ferrous  sulphate  T.S.,  1  drop  qj 
ferric  chloride  T.S.,  and  0.5  Cc.  of  potassim 
hydroxide  T.S.,  no  blue  color  should  appef 
after  acidulating  the  mixture  with  hydrochlor 
acid  (absence  of  cyanide).    If  to  1  Gm.  J 
Sodium   Iodide,  contained  in  a  test-tube 
about  40  Cc.  capacity,  5  Cc.  of  water,  5  C 
of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  and  about  0! 
Gm.  of  aluminum  wire  be  added,  and  if  in  t| 
upper  portion  of  the  test-tube  a  pledget 
purified  cotton  be  inserted,  and  over  the  mou 
there  be  placed  a  piece  of  moistened  red  litm 
paper,  then  if  the  tube  be  heated  upon  a  wattl 
bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  no  blue  coloration  1 
the   paper   should   be   discernible  (limit 
nitrates  and  nitrites).    If  0.2  Gm.  of  Sodiv 
Iodide  be  dissolved  in  2  Cc.  of  ammonia  wat 
and  15  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V| 
be  added,  then  after  thoroughly  agitating  a) 
filtering,  the  filtrate,  upon  supersaturating  w; 
nitric   acid,   should   not   become   more  thjl 
slightly   turbid,    nor   should   any  darken^ 
appear  within  ten  minutes  (limit  of  chlori 
and  bromides,  and  absence  of  thiosulphat 
If  0.5  Gm.  of  the  well-dried  salt  be  dissoh 
in  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  about  5  dn ; 
of  potassium  chromate  T.S.  be  added,  it  sho 
require  not  more  than  34.6  Cc.  nor  less  tl 
33  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S. 
produce  a  permanent  red  color  (correspond 
to  at  least  98  percent,  of  pure  Sodium  Iodide*  j 
U.  S.    "A  dry  white  crystalline  deliquese 
powder,  having  a  saline  and  somewhat  bit 
taste,  readily  soluble  in  less  than  its  weight 
water  and  in  3  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cen  | 
It.  affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodi; 
and  of  iodides.    Each  gramme  should  not 
more  than  0.05  gramme  of  water  when  dil 
at  248°  F.  (120°  C);  and  each  gramme 
this  dried  salt,  when  dissolved  in  water,  slid 
require   for   complete   precipitation  not 
than  66.5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volume, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.    It  should  yield 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  I 
copper,  arsenium,   iron,   aluminium,  calciil 
magnesium,  potassium,  ammonium,  bromf.j 
cyanides,  carbonates,  or  iodates,  and  only  J| 
slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  bromi 
chlorides,  or  sulphates."  Br. 

Uses.— Sodium  iodide  has  the  same  th: 
peutic  effects  and  is  used  in  the  same  dise 
as  potassium  iodide.    It  is  said  to  be  be. 
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orae  than  the  latter  iodide,  although  it  contains 
bout  8  per  cent,  more  iodine  than  the  potas- 
.um  salt.  In  Italy  it  has  been  used  with  re- 
larkable  success  in  constitutional  syphilis.  At 
le  suggestion  of  Gross,  it  was  employed  by 
ohn  J.  Black,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  as 

substitute  for  potassium  iodide  in  the  treat- 
lent  of  syphilitic  affections,  and  seemed  to  be 
ot  less  efficacious  than  that  medicine,  while 
reducing  none  of  its  unpleasant  effects.  (Am. 
.  M.  S.,  July,  1865,  p.  87.) 

Dose,  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.),  gradually  in- 
reased  to  forty  grains  (2.6  Gm.),  three  times 

day,  dissolved  in  three  fluidounces  (90  Cc.) 
f  water. 

SODII  NITRAS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  NITRATE 

(so'di-I  ni'tras) 

?aN03  —  84.45 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  90  percent, 
f  pure  Sodium  Nitrate  [Nt)2.0Na],  and 
hould  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Cubic  Nitre,  Chile  Saltpeter  ;  Nitras 
Azotas)  Sodicus,  Nitrum  Cubicum  ;  Azotate  (Ni- 
■ate)  de  Soude,  Fr.  Cod.;  Nitre  cubique,  Nitrate  de 
hili,  Fr.;  Natrium  Nitricum,  P.  G. ;  Natriumnitrat, 
hilesalpeter,  (?.;  Nitrato  di  sodio,  It. 

This  salt,  called  also  cubic  nitre,  was  first 
Jcognked  as  official  in  1870.    Sodium  nitrate 
:  imported  from  South  America,  where  it  is 
aund  naturally,  especially  in  the  desert  of 
-tacama,  forming  beds  of  vast  extent.  The 
itrate  deposits  have  been  found  uniformly 
irough  a  zone  250  geographical  miles  in  length 
orth  to  south,  and  two  geographical  miles 
i  width  east  to  west.   It  was  estimated  that  the 
itrate  beds  contained  the  enormous  quantity  of 
3,031,525  tons,  and  it  was  stated  that  with  the 
1887)  export  duty  the  deposits  would  yield 
revenue  of  £230,809,474.  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
$7,  229.)     Attempts   were   made  between 
320  and  1830  to  export  it  to  England  and  the 
mted  States;  but  the  cargoes  were  unsalable, 
oon  afterwards,  however,  its  value  became 
sown.   The  salt  has  been  found  also  largely 
1  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  near  the 
ver  San  Francisco.    (A.  J.  P.,  Nov.  1861, 
'2.)    For  an  account  of  the  sodium  nitrate 
posits  of  Chili,  see  Potassii  Nitras.  The 
ipments  of  sodium  nitrate  from  South  Amer- 
an  ports  to  all  parts  amounted  in  1904  to 
163,000  tons  and  in  1905  to  1,583,000  tons. 
J? importations  into  the  United  States  were, 
04,  297,864  tons  valued  at  $9,260,808;  and  in 
'05,  282,692  tons  valued  at  $9,557,522.  The 
"de  salt  is  in  saline  lumps,  rather  soft  and 
lab|e'  ^nd  damp  on  the  surface.   Its  varieties 
e  classified,  according  to  their  color  and  state 
aggregation,  as  white  compact,  yellow,  gray 
™P*eh  gray  crystalline,  white  crystalline. 
.  ^(rtiche,"  as  the  crude  mineral  is  called,  con- 
>"s  from  48  to  75  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate, 


from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
smaller  amounts  of  sodium  sulphate,  calcium 
sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  potassium  and 
sodium  iodate  (from  0.059  to  0.175  per  cent, 
of  iodine).  Occasionally  calcium  borate,  asso- 
ciated with  sodium  borate,  is  found  under  the 
beds  of  the  nitrate. 

Properties. — Sodium  nitrate,  when  pure,  is 
in  "  colorless,  transparent,  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, odorless,  and  having  a  cooling  saline,  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  Hygroscopic  in  moist  air. 
Soluble  in  about  1.1  parts  of  water,  and  in 
about  100  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in 
0.6  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  40  parts  of  boil- 
ing alcohol.  When  heated  to  312°  C.  (593.6° 
F.),  the  salt  melts  without  decomposition.  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  evolves  oxygen,  and 
is  reduced  to  nitrite.  When  Sodium  Nitrate 
is  heated  with  charcoal,  the  mixture  defla- 
grates. To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts  an 
intense  yellow  color.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion be  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  a  drop  of 
diphenylamine  T.S.,  and  sulphuric  acid  be 
carefully  poured  in,  so  as  to  form  a  separate 
layer,  a  deep  blue  color  will  appear  at  the 
line  of  contact.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III, 
Test  No.  121).  If  to  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc.  of  chloro- 
form be  added,  and  then  chlorine  water  which 
has  been  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
be  introduced,  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation, 
the  chloroform  should  remain  free  from  any 
violet  tint  (absence  of  iodide)."  U.  S.  Like 
potassium  nitrate,  it  deflagrates  when  thrown 
on  the  fire,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  giving 
rise  to  an  orange-yellow  flame,  and  by  the 
rhomboidal  shape  of  its  crystals,  those  of  nitre 
being  long  six-sided  prisms.  It  evolves  ruddy 
fumes  when  wanned  in  a  test-tube  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  copper  wire. 

Uses  This    salt    has    been    praised   as  a 

remedy  in  dysentery  (see  15th  ed.  U.  S.  D.), 
in  the  dose  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
(15.5  to  31  Gm.)  in  the  course  of  the  day 
in  dilute  solution,  but  is  at  present  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  in  practical  medicine. 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Sodii  Phosphatis  Composi- 
tus,  U.  8. 

SODII  NITRIS.  U.  5.,  Br. 

SODIUM  NITRITE 

(so'dl-I  ni'tris) 

NaN02  =  68.57 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  90  percent, 
of  pure  Sodium  Nitrite  [NO.ONa],  and  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  A 
salt,  NaN02,  obtained  by  fusing  sodium  nitrate 
with  metallic  lead."  Br. 

Nitrite  of  Sodium.  Nitrite  of  Soda;  Nitrite  de 
Soude,  Fr.;  Salpetrigsaures  Natron,  G. 
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This  salt  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1890  for  the  first  time :  it  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  nitrous 
radical  to  form  ethyl  nitrite  in  the  preparation 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  (See  Spiritus 
yEtheris  Nitrosi.) 

Preparation. — According  to  M.  A.  Darbon 
it  is  made  on  a  large  scale  as  follows :  Sodium 
nitrate  is  melted  in  large  cast  iron  vessels, 
whereby  hygroscopic  water  is  removed  and  a 
part  of  the  iodides  and  iodates,  still  present, 
are  decomposed.  At  310°  C.  the  nitrate  be- 
gins to  fuse.  It  is  heated  to  400°  to  420° 
C,  and  pure  metallic  lead  in  thin  sheets  is 
gradually  added,  the  mass  being  constantly 
stirred,  about  280  parts  of  lead  being  neces- 
sary for  100  parts  of  sodium  nitrate  used.  The 
lead  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  other 
metals  and  antimony  particularly  must  be 
absent.  When  all  the  lead  has  been  added, 
care  having  been  exercised  to  prevent  over- 
heating, the  stirring  must  be  kept  up  for 
some  time,  and  the  melted  mass  is  then,  by 
means  of  a  cast  iron  ladle,  run  in  the  form  of 
thin  threads  into  water  with  constant  stirring. 

In  this  process,  besides  the  nitrite,  about  1  per 
cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  produced,  which 
in  its  turn  dissolves  a  portion  of  lead,  and  has 
to  be  removed  during  the  subsequent  purifica- 
tion, either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  lead  nitrate  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  crude  products  are  a 
solution  containing  the  nitrite,  undecomposed 
saltpetre,  sodium  hydroxide  holding  lead  in 
solution,  the  soluble  impurities  of  the  sodium 
nitrate,  such  as  sodium  chloride,  etc.,  and  a 
residue  consisting  of  lead  oxide,  a  little  metallic 
lead,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  lead  peroxide. 
The  solution  strained  from  the  residue,  with  the 
washings,  is  diluted  to  about  6°  to  8°  B., 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  separated  from  this  precipi- 
tate, concentrated  to  42°  to  45°  B.  while 
warm,  and  then  left  to  crystallize— the  crys- 
tals requiring  possibly  recrystallization.  The 
pure  crystals  are  separated  by  a  centrifugal 
machine,  washed,  dried  and  packed  in  cylin- 
ders of  double  thickness  of  parchment  paper. 
(Chem.  News,  Sept.  22,  1899,  146.) 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
white,  opaque,  fused  masses,  or  pencils,  or 
colorless,  transparent,  hexagonal  crystals ;  odor- 
less, and  having  a  mild,  saline  taste.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  salt  deliquesces  and  is 
gradually  oxidized  to  sodium  nitrate,  and  be- 
comes unfit  for  use.  Soluble  in  about  1.4 
parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water;  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated,  the  salt  melts,  and  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  oxygen, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  sodium  oxide.  To  a  non- 
lummous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow 
color  An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Nitrite 
should  be  colorless  and  give  a  slightly  alkaline 
reaction  with  red  litmus  paper.  If  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  be  mixed  with  some 
potassium  iodide  T.S.,  and  a  few  drops  of 


an  acid  added,  iodine  will  be  liberated,  anq 
nitrogen  dioxide  gas  will  escape  with  effer 
vescence.    If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  h 
20  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heate< 
sufficiently  to  expel  the  gases,  the  resultinJ 
solution  after  restoring  it  to  its  original  volumji 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  fojj 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  1211 
If  to  30  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  pei 
manganate  V.S.,  diluted  with  about  150  C\ 
of  distilled  water,  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  an 
10  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Nitril, 
in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  100  C 
be  successively  added,  the  liquid  brought  to 
temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  and  allowe 
to  stand  for  five  minutes,  not  more  than  3.1 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.  should  1 
required  to  decolorize  the  solution  (each  C 
of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  col 
sumed  corresponding  to  0.0034285  Gm.  of  pu 
Sodium  Nitrite)."  U.  S.    The  British  Pharm 
copoeia  defines  it  as  "  a  white  deliquescent  cry 
talline  powder,  very  soluble  in  water.  Tl 
solution  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  aij 
affords  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium  sal 
and  of  nitrites.    0.1  gramme  dissolved  in  warn  j 
introduced  into  a  brine-charged  nitrometer,  aij 
tested  with  potassium  iodide  and  diluted  si 
phuric  acid,  should  liberate  at  the  ordina 
temperature  (60°  F.  or  15.5°  C.)  and  prJ 
sure  (30  inches  or  760  millimetres  of  mercur 
not  less  than  32.5  cubic  centimetres  of  nitl 
oxide,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  95  p 
cent,  of  sodium  nitrite,  the  gas  being  almc 
completely  absorbed  by  strong  solution  of  ft 
rous  sulphate.    The  aqueous  solution  of  i 
salt  should  not  give  more  than  the  slight 
traces  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  I 
luted  sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  lead)."  Br. 

Uses  Sodium  nitrite  acts  upon  the  anin 

organism  precisely  as  do  the  other  mtnt 
being  more  slowly  absorbed,  however,  and  mi 
less  rapidly  eliminated.  Its  influence  is,  the 
fore,  more  slowly  manifested  and  much  m(J 
permanent  than  is  that  of  amyl  nitrite 
nitroglycerin.  Ten  grains  are  sufficient 
cause  flushing  of  the  face  and  markedly 
creased  heart  action;  indeed,  five  grains 
said  to  have  produced  serious  symptoms. 
L.,  ii.  1883.)  It  is  evident  that,  althor 
twenty  grains  of  the  commercial  sodium  niti 
have  been  given  without  serious  effect, 
commencing  dose  of  the  pure  article  should 
exceed  three  grains  (2.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Spiritus  Athens  Nitrosi,  V.  S 

SODII  PHENOLSULPHONAS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

SODIUM  PHENOLSULPHONATE  [Sodii  Sulphocarbo^ 
Pharm.  1890,  Sodium  Sulphocarbolate] 

(so'di-i  phe-nol-sul'pho-nas) 

NaC6H604S  +  2H20  =  230.45 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percc  j 
of  pure  Sodium  Paraphenolsulphonate  |W  ■ 
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OH)SOsNa  1:4  +  2HaO],  and  should  be  kept 
n  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Sodium  Sul- 
phocarbolate,  or  sodium  phenol-para-sulpho- 
aate,  CsHiOH.SOaONa^HaO,  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  phenol  in  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  converting  the  phenolsulphonic  acid 
so  obtained  into  a  sodium  salt."  Br. 

Sodll  Sulphocarbolas,  Br.,  U.  8.  1890 ;  Sodium 
jaraphenolsulphonate ;  Sodium  Sulphophenate ;  Sul- 
'ophfjnate  de  Soude,  Fr. ;  Phenolsulfosaures  Natrium, 
Phenylschwefelsaurea  Natron,  O. 

Sodium  phenolsulphonate  may  be  made  by 
nixing  equal  parts  of  pure  phenol  and  strong 
ulphuric  acid,  whereby  paraphenol  sulphonic 
icid  (sulphocarbolic  acid),  CeH^HSCte) OH, 
s  produced.  The  mixed  liquids  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  (131°  F.) 
"or  several  days,  and  then  twenty  parts  of 
rater  should  be  added.  Two  parts  of  barium 
arbonate  are  added  to  the  liquid,  a  little 
tt  a  time,  carefully  graduating  the  quantity 
intil  effervescence  ceases.  The  liquid  is  now 
illowed  to  stand  to  permit  the  precipitation 
)f  barium  sulphate,  and  of  any  carbonate 
vhich  might  be  present,  and  the  liquor  filtered. 
Che  solution  of  barium  phenolsulphonate  is 
lecomposed  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  until 
recipitation  ceases,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered 
rom  the  barium  carbonate,  and  the  sodium 
henolsulphonate  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
ating  the  filtrate  and  crystallizing. 
Properties.— The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
cribes  this  salt  as  in  "  colorless,  transparent, 
hombic  prisms ;  odorless,  and  having  a  cooling, 
aline,  bitter  taste.  Somewhat  efflorescent  in 
Iry  air.  Soluble  in  4.8  parts  of  water,  and  in 
bout  130  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
Q  0.7  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  10  parts 
f  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  a  little  above 
00°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  salt  loses  all  of  its  water 
f  crystallization  (15.5  percent.),  and  becomes 
chite.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  chars,  emits 
nflammable  vapors  having  the  odor  of  phenol, 
nd  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  sodium  sulphate 
mounting  to  30.6  percent,  of  the  original 
weight.  To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts 
n  intense  yellow  color.  An  aqueous  solution 
f  Sodium  Phenolsulphonate  is  neutral  to  lit- 
aus  paper.  A  diluted  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
?  100)  is  rendered  pale  violet  by  ferric  chlo- 
ide  T.S.,  but  remains  clear;  barium  chloride 
■•S.  leaves  the  solution  clear,  but  if  a  portion 
*he  salt  be  ignited,  and  the  residue  djs- 
olved  in  water,  the  same  reagent  will  produce 
a  the  solution  a  copious,  white  precipitate, 
he  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20), 
lightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Qould  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for 
■eavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)." 
"  Soluble  in  6  parts  of  water,  and  in 


50  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  the  solu- 
ions  being_  without  action  on  litmus.  On 
?mtion  it  gives  off  phenol,  and  leaves  a  residue 
i  sodium  sulphate.  It  imparts  an  intense 
ellow  color'  to  flame.  The  dilute  aqueous 
oration  is  rendered  violet  by  test-solution  of 


ferric  chloride,  does  not  give  a  yellowish-brown 
precipitate  with  solution  of  uranium  nitrate 
(distinction  from  salicylate),  and  should  not 
at  once  be  rendered  turbid  by  solution  of 
barium  chloride  (absence  of  sulphates)."  Br. 

Uses. — The  sulphocarbolates,  or  as  now 
called,  the  phenolsulphonates,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  unite  the  properties  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  phenol.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
are  inert;  future  investigations  can  alone  give 
us  positive  information. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

SODII  PHOSPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  [Sodium  Orthophosphate] 

(so'di-i  phSs'phas) 

Na3HP04  -f  12H20  =  355.61 

"  It  should  contain,  in  an  uneffloreseed 
condition,  not  less  than  99  percent,  of  pure  Di- 
sodium-ortho-phosphate  [PO. (OH)  (0Na)2  -\- 
I2H2O],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S.  "  This  salt,  di- 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  Na2HP04,12H20, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  solution  of  acid  calcium 
phosphate  produced  on  mixing  bone-ash  and 
sulphuric  acid."  Br. 

Medicinal  Tribasic  Sodium  Phosphate,  Phosphate 
of  Soda  ;  Disodium  Hydrogen  Phosphate  :  Phosphas 
Sodicus  (Natricus),  Sal  Mirabile  Perlatum  ;  Phos- 
phate de  Soude,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Natrium  Phosphorlcum,  P. 
G. ;  Natriumphosphat;  Phosphorsaures  Natron,  <?.  ; 
Fosfato  bisodico,      ;  Fosfato  sodico,  Sp. 

A  process  for  this  salt  is  no  longer  official; 
for  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  see  foot-note.i 

The  incombustible  part  of  bones  is.  obtained 
by  burning  them  to  whiteness,  and  consists  of 
neutral  calcium  phosphate,  called  bone  phos- 
phate, associated  with  some  calcium  carbonate, 
etc.  (See  Os  Ustum.)  When  this  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  calcium  carbonate  is  entirely 
decomposed,  giving  rise  to  effervescence.  The 
calcium  phosphate  undergoes  partial  deeom- 

1  Sodii  Phosphas. — "Take  of  Bone,  calcined  to  white- 
ness and  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
troyotmceej  Sulphuric  Acid  sevcnty-Ui;o  Iroyounces; 
Carbonate  of  Sodium,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity Mis  the  powder  with  the  Sulphuric  Acid  in 
an  earthen  vessel ;  then  add  eight  pints  of  Water, 
and  having  stirred  the  mixture  thoroughly,  digest 
for  three  days,  occasionally  adding  a  little  Water  to 
replace  that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  fre- 
quently stirring  the  mixture.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  pour  in  eight  pints  of  boiling  Water,  and 
strain  through  muslin,  gradually  adding  more  boiling 
Water  until  the  liquid  passes  nearly  tasteless.  Set 
by  the  strained  liquor  that  the  dregs  may  subside, 
and  having  poured  off  the  clear  solution,  boil  it  down 
to  eight  pints.  To  the  concentrated  liquid,  poured  off 
from  the  newlv-formed  dregs  and  heated  in  an  iron 
vessel  add  by  degrees  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  previously 
dissolved  in  hot  Water,  until  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  saturated  ; 
then  filter  the  liquid,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 
Having  removed  the  crystals,  add,  if  necessary,  a 
small  quantity  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium  to  the  liquid, 
so  as  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline;  then  alternately 
evaporate  and  crystallize,  so  long  as  crystals  are  pro- 
duced Lasflv.  keep  the  crystals  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."  V.  S'.  1870. 
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position;  the  greater  part  of  the  lime,  being 
detached,  precipitates  as  calcium  sulphate,  while 
the  phosphoric  acid,  set  free,  combines  with  the 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  phosphate,  and 
remains  in  solution  as  an  acid  calcium  phos- 
phate, holding  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  the 
calcium  sulphate.  In  order  to  separate  the  acid 
phosphate  from  the  precipitated  mass  of  cal- 
cium sulphate,  boiling  water  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  whole  is  strained,  and  the  sulphate 
washed  as  long  as  acid  phosphate  is  removed, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  passing  through 
in  an  acid  state.  The  different  liquids  which 
have  passed  the  strainer,  consisting  of  the  solu- 
tion of  acid  calcium  phosphate,  are  mixed  and 
allowed  to  stand,  and  by  cooling  a  portion  of 
calcium  sulphate  is  deposited,  which  is  removed 
by  decantation.  The  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  now 
reduced  by  evaporation,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  the  water,  a  fresh  portion 
of  calcium  sulphate  is  deposited,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  subsidence  and  decantation  as  before. 
The  acid  calcium  phosphate  solution,  being 
heated,  is  now  saturated  by  means  of  a  hot 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  carbon  di- 
oxide is  liberated  with  effervescence,  and  the 
alkali,  combining  with  the  excess  of  acid  of  the 
acid  phosphate,  produces  a  sodium  phosphate, 
while  the  acid  calcium  phosphate,  by  the  loss 
of  its  excess  of  acid,  becomes  the  neutral  phos- 
phate and  precipitates.  The  calcium  phosphate 
is  separated  by  a  new  filtration,  and  the  filtered 
liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
is  evaporated  so  as  to  crystallize. 
;  In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  the  calcined  bone 
is  to  the  acid  as  10  to  6 ;  in  the  Br.  process  of 
1867  as  10  to  6i  nearly.  The  proportion  recom- 
mended by  Berzelius  is  as  10  to  6.66.  The  acid, 
in  the  former  official  process,  was  added  to  the 
calcined  bone  in  the  concentrated  state,  and 
afterwards  diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  In 
the  process  given  by  Berzelius  it  is  first  diluted 
with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water.  All  the 
writers  state  that  sodium  phosphate  crystal- 
lizes more  readily  by  allowing  its  solution  to  be 
slightly  alkaline,  and  a  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
a  neutral  solution,  when  it  crystallizes,  leaves  a 
supernatant  liquid  which  is  slightly  acid  and 
uncrystallizable.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  after 
getting  each  successive  crop  of  crystals,  to  ren- 
der the  mother  water  slightly  alkaline,  be- 
lore  it  will  furnish  an  additional  quantity. 

*uncke,  a  German  chemist,  has  given  the 
following  cheap  and  expeditious  method  for 
obtaining  sodium  phosphate.  To  the  powdered 
calcined  bone,  diffused  in  water,  sufficient  di- 
nted sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  decompose  all 
me  calcium  carbonate  which  it  contains.  When 
the  effervescence  ceases,  the  matter  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  calcium 
phosphate  and  leaves  the  sulphate.  The  nitric 
solution  of  the  phosphate  is  then  treated  with 
sodium  sulphate,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  bone 
employed,  and  after  the  reaction  is  completed, 
the  nitric  acid  is  recovered  by  distillation.  In 
consequence  of  a  double  decomposition,  calcium 


sulphate  and  sodium  phosphate  are  formed,  tl 
latter  of  which  is  separated  by  water,  and  cry 
tallized  in  the  usual  manner. 

Properties. — The    medicinal    sodium  phc 
phate,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopce 
(8th  Rev.),  is  in  "large,  colorless,  monoclir 
prisms,  or  a  granular,  crystalline  salt ;  odorler 
and  having  a  cooling,  saline  taste.   The  crysU 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  gradually  lose  5  mo 
cules  of  their  water  of  crystallization  (2fj 
percent.).    Soluble  in  about  5.5  parts  of  waf 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Wh 
heated  to  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  the  s, 
fuses,  yielding  a  colorless  liquid.   At  100° 
(212°  F.)  it  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallk 
tion  (60.3  percent.),  and  at  a  red  heat  is  c(J 
verted  into  sodium  pyrophosphate.    It  impa 
to  a  non-luminous  flame  an  intense  yellow  col 
An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Phosphate 
slightly  alkaline  to  red  litmus  and  phenolphth 
ein  paper.    An  aqueous  solution  of  the  s 
(1  in  20)  yields  a  white,  crystalline  precipit, 
with  magnesia  mixture  T.S.  With  silver  nitr 
T.S.  an  aqueous  solution  yields  a  yellow  p| 
cipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  water  and.  in  nit 
acid.    If  0.5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1 
20)  be  mixed  with  1  Cc.  of  ammonium  molj 
date  T.S.,  the  mixture  will  at  once  assume 
yellow  color,  and  after  being  gently  heatec 
few  minutes  will  yield  a  yellow  precipitate, 
residue  should  be  left  on  dissolving  the  salt 
water  (absence  of  calcium,  etc.).   The  aquei 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acii 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respc 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  ( 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).   No  effervesce: 
should  occur  on  the  addition  of  hydrochk: 
or  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  (abse 
of  carbonate).    Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  so 
tion  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  respond 
the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  ( 
Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S.   "In  tra. 
parent  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  terminated 
four  converging  planes,  efflorescent,  having 
alkaline  reaction  and  a  saline  taste.   It  is  ih 
uble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water.    It  affords 
reactions  characteristic  of  sodium  and  of  pi 
phates.    Heated  to  dull  redness,  it  loses  621 
per  cent,  of  its  weight."  Br. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  sodium  phosphate 
first  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  aft 
wards,  at  a  red  heat,  melts  into  a  'glob 
of  limpid  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  on  c< 
ing.  It  is  liable  to  adulteration,  sometimes  c 
taining  sodium  carbonate,  from  this  salt  hav 
been  added  in  excess  in  its  preparation,  | 
which  case  it  will  effervesce  with  acids.  IIP 
contain  sodium  sulphate,  or  any  other  soh 
sulphate,  the  precipitate  caused  by  ban 
chloride  will  be  a  mixture  of  barium  sulpi, 
and  phosphate,  and  will  not  be  totally  soli] 
in  nitric  acid.  A.  B.  Lyons  found  a  specir 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sodium  . 
phate.  (A.  J.  P.,  1875,  371;  see  also  N. 
April,  1877.)  Barium  chloride  will  detect 
dium  carbonate  also,  by  producing  a  preeipn 
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barium  carbonate,  soluble  with  effervescence 
nitric  acid.  If  a  chloride  be  present,  the 
low  precipitate  caused  by  silver  nitrate  will 
i  mixed  one  of  silver  chloride  and  phosphate, 

entirely  soluble  in  the  same  acid.  The  salt 
ncompatible  with  soluble  salts  of  lime,  with 
ich  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium  phos- 
ite,  and  with  neutral  metallic  solutions.  It 
ound  in  several  of  the  animal  secretions,  par- 
tlarly  the  urine.  For  an  elaborate  article 
m  the  methods  of  determining  the  percentage 

phosphates   present   in   a   substance,  see 

m.  News,  Oct.  1874,  200.  Samples  of  so- 
li phosphate  have  been  found  in  commerce 
taminated  with  arsenic  in  dangerous  quan- 
ss.  The  official  test  to  detect  arsenic  should 
ays  be  applied  to  sodium  phosphate.  (C. 

June  30,  1900,  1073;  Am.  Drug.,  Aug. 

1900,  103.) 

'he  medicinal  sodium  phosphate  is  one  of 
three  sodium  salts  of  tribasic  phosphoric 
[,  H3PO4.  In  this  salt  two  of  the  three  re- 
;eable  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced 
sodium,  so  that  its  formula  is  HNa2P04, 
3h  then  crystallizes  out  with  12  molecules  of 
3r.  Its  complete  formula  is  then  HNa2P04 
2H2O.  When  gently  heated,  it  loses  its 
3r  of  crystallization  (see  Sodii  Phosphas 
iccatus)  and  at  a  red  heat  the  salt  is  con- 
ed into  sodium  pyrophosphate,  Na4P207. 
3  Sodii  Pyrophosphas.) 
ses. — Sodium    phosphate   was  introduced 

practice  about  the  year  1800  by  Pearson 
jondon.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces 
to  62  Gm.)  it  is  a  mild  purgative,  and,  from 
rare  saline  taste,  is  well  adapted  to  the  cases 
hildren,  and  of  persons  of  delicate  stomach, 
mailer  doses  it  has  been  considerably  used, 
rally  in  connection  with  other  phosphates, 
ieet  any  real  or  supposed  deficiency  of  phos- 
:es  in  the  system,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
ell  adapted  by  its  ready  solubility.    As  was 

observed  by  Wm.  Stephenson  of  Edin- 
;h,  it  has,  especially  in  children,  an  extra- 
nary  influence  upon  the  hepatic  secretion, 
nfantile  cases,  with  white  or  green  stools, 
1  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  with  jaundice, 
3  evidences  of  deficient  or  disordered  bile 
a  quickly  yield  to  small  doses  of  sodium 
sphate,  the  passages  assuming  their  healthy 
>w  color,  and  the  attendant  disease  gen- 
y  disappearing.  These  statements  of 
[henson  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
j.  Wood,  at  least  in  regard  to  children. 
ose,  of  sodium  phosphate,  from  three  or 

to  ten  grains  (0.20  or  0.26  to  0.65  Gm.) 
children,  according  to  their  age,  best  ad- 
stered  with  their  food,  especially  milk;  it 
.  be  repeated  whenever  there  is  occasion 
ive  food.  To  adults  from  twenty  to  forty 
as  (1.3  to  2.6  Gm.)  may  be  given,  dissolved 
'ater,  after  meals. 

¥-  Prep.— Ferri  Phosphas,  Br.;  Liquor  Sodii 
Phatis  Compositus,  U.  8.;  Sodii  Phosphas 
•veseens,  V.  8.  (from  dried  salt),  Br.;  Sodii 
Phas  Exsiccatus,  JJ.  8. 

(73) 


SODII  PHOSPHAS  EFFERVESCENS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

EFFERVESCENT  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE 

(so'dM  phos'phas  ef-fer-ves'cens ) 

Sodae  Phosphas  Effervescens ;  Effervescent  Phos- 
phate of  Soda  ;  Natrium  Phosphoricum  Effervescens  ; 
Phosphate  de  Soude  effervescent,  Fr. ;  Brausendea 
Natnumphosphat,  (?. 

* "  Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphate,  in  fine 
powder,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7  ounces 
av.,  24  grains] ;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  dried  and 
powdered,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
grammes  [or  16  ounces  av.,  361  grains] ;  Tar- 
taric Acid,  dried  and  powdered,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  grammes  [or  8  ounces  av.,  389 
grains] ;  Citric  Acid,  unemoresced  crystals, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  grammes  [or  5 
ounces  av.,  313  grains],  to  make  about  one 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].  Powder  the  Citric  Acid  and  mix  it 
intimately  with  the  Exsiccated  Sodium  Phos- 
phate and  Tartaric  Acid,  then  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  Sodium  Bicarbonate.  Place  the 
mixed  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  in  a  suit- 
able dish,  in  an  oven  heated  to  between  93°  and 
104°  C.  (199.4°  and  219.2°  F.).  When  the 
mixture  has  acquired  a  moist  consistence,  by 
the  aid  of  careful  manipulation  with  a  wooden 
spatula,  rub  it  through  a  No.  6  tinned-iron 
sieve,  and  dry  the  granules  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.).  Keep  the 
product  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

"  Sodium  Phosphate,  in  crystals,  50  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  500  grammes;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate, in  powder,  50  ounces  (Imp.)  or  500 
grammes;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  powder,  27  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  270  grammes;  Citric  Acid,  in  pow- 
der, 18  ounces  (Imp.)  or  180  grammes.  Dry 
the  Sodium  Phosphate  until  it  has  lost  60  per 
cent,  of  its  weight;  powder  the  product  and 
mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients.  Place  the 
whole  in  a  dish  or  pan  of  suitable  form  heated 
to  between  200°  and  220°  F.  (93.3°  and 
104.4°  C).  When  the  mixture,  by  aid  of  care- 
ful manipulation,  has  assumed  a  granular  char- 
acter, separate  it  into  granules  of  uniform  and 
convenient  size  by  means  of  suitable  sieves.  Dry 
the  granules  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
130°  F.  (54.4°  C).  The  product  should  weigh 
about  100  ounces  (Imp.)  or  1000  grammes."  Br. 

This  salt,  introduced  in  the  Br.  Add.  1885, 
and  into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  affords  a 
pleasant  means  of  giving  sodium  phosphate. 

Dose,  one- fourth  to  one-half  ounce  (7.7  to 
15.5  Gm.). 

SODII  PHOSPHAS  EXSICCATUS.  U.  S. 

EXSICCATED  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE 

(so'dM  phos'phas  ex-sjc-ca'tus) 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  anhydrous  Sodium  Phosphate  [PO. 
(OH)  (ONa)a],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  V.  S. 
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"  Sodium  Phosphate,  a  convenient  quantity. 
Allow  the  crystals  to  effloresce  for  several  days 
in  warm  air,  at  a  temperature  of  from  25°  to 
30°  C.  (77°  to  86°  F.),  then  continue  the  dry- 
ing in  an  oven;  raise  the  temperature  very 
gradually  until  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  has  been 
reached,  and  maintain  this  temperature  until 
the  salt  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Powder  and 
sift  the  residue,  and  preserve  it  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  U.  S.  This  salt  was  introduced 
in  this  form  for  use  in  making  effervescent 
sodium  phosphate.  Forty  parts  of  exsiccated 
sodium  phosphate  represent  about  100  parts  of 
crystallized  sodium  phosphate  (see  Sodii  Phos- 
phas). 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
white  powder  which  absorbs  moisture  readily, 
and  conforms  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given 
under  Sodii  Phosphas."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphate  is  not 
used  medicinally,  but  it  is  suited  for  administer- 
ing sodium  phosphate  in  capsules,  or  in  pilular 
form,  because  the  pills  would  be  smaller  than 
those  made  from  the  crystallized  salt. 

Dose,  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2  to  1.0  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens,  V.  8. 

SODII  PYROPHOSPHAS.  U.  S. 

SODIUM  PYROPHOSPHATE 

(so'di-I  py-ro-phos'phas ) 

Na4P207  +  10H2O  =  443.02 

"It  should  contain,  in  an  uneffloresced  con- 
dition, not  less  than  99  percent,  of  pure  Sodium 
Pyrophosphate  [(P0)20.(0Na)4  +  lOHsO], 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
U.  S. 

Natrium  Pyrophosphorieum  ;  Pyrophosphate  de 
boude,  Fr.  Cod.;  Natriumpyrophosphat,  O. ;  Pirofos- 
fato  sodico,  Sp. 

This  official  salt  is  prepared  by  heating  so- 
dium phosphate  in  a  suitable  vessel  to  redness. 
When  sodium  phosphate  is  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  44°  C.  (111.2°  F.),  it  melts  in  its 
water  of  crystallization ;  if  the  heat  be  increased 
to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  all  the  water  will  be  dis- 
pelled, and  but  40  per  cent,  of  the  original 
weight  remain;  at  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  tetrabasic  phosphate  or  pyro- 
phosphate. By  dissolving  this  residue  in  water, 
filtering  and  crystallizing,  the  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained.1 

((  Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  or 
a  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  and  having  a 
cooling,  saline,  and  feebly  alkaline  taste ;  slightly 
efflorescent  in  warm  air.  Soluble  in  about~11.5 
parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  p.),  and  in  1.1 
parts  of  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  salt 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization  (40.35  per- 

movTn^  ini^o}1^  be/n  hith,y  recommended  for  re- 
fff,8  *n  *t,from  colored  cotton  fabrics.  It 
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cent.)  without  previous  fusion.    At  a  highe 
temperature  it  fuses,  forming  a  transparec 
liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crystal 
line  mass.    To  a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparl 
an  intense  yellow  color.    An  aqueous  solutio 
is  feebly  alkaline  to  red  litmus  and  to  pheno 
phthalein  paper.    An  aqueous  solution  of  tl 
salt  (1  in  20)  yields  with  magnesia  mixture 
white  precipitate;  with  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
yields  a  white  precipitate   (distinction  fro 
orthophosphate)  ;  this  precipitate  is  soluble 
ammonia  water  and  also  in  nitric  acid  witho 
effervescence  (absence  of  carbonate).   With  i 
excess  of  ammonium  molybdate  T.S.  no  pr 
cipitate  is  _  formed  within  fifteen  or  twen 
minutes,  even  when  a  gentle  heat  is  appli 
(distinction  from  orthophosphate).    The  aqi 
ous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acid 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respo 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  {i 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  Five  cubic  centimes 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  1 
should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutze: 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  171 
U.  S. 

Uses. — The  action  of  this  salt  upon  the  hmr 
economy  is  probably  that  of  the  phosphate.  ] 

SODII  SALICYLAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 


SODIUM  SALICYLATE 

(so'di-I  sal-i-cy'las) 

NaC7H503=  158.89 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  r 
cent,  of  pure  Sodium  Salicylate  [CeEMO; 
COONa],  and  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppe  ■ 
bottles,  protected  from  heat  and  light."  U, 
"Sodium  Salicylate,  (C6H4.0H.C00Na)a,H 
may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  salic 
acid  and  sodium  carbonate  or  sodium 
droxide."  Br. 

Salicylate  of  Soda  ;  Salicylate  de  Soude,  Fr.  C 
Natrium   salicylicum,   P.   O. ;  Natriumsalicylat, 
Salicilato  di  sodio,         Salicilato  sodico,  8p. 

This  salt  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S._  PI 
macopceia  at  the  revision  of  1880.    It  is 
pared  by  mixing  100  parts  of  pure  salicylic 
with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste,  and  1 1 
with  104  parts  of  pure  crystallized  sodium 
bonate  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  (uneffloresced)  in  a  g 
or  porcelain  vessel;  carbon  dioxide  will 
evolved,  and  sodium  salicylate  will  reman 
solution.   The  liquid  may  be  strained  thrc 
thoroughly  washed  muslin,  if  necessary, 
heated  in  an  evaporating  dish  until  the  caij 
dioxide  is  expelled.   If  alkaline  to  litmus  pa 
enough  salicylic  acid  must  be  added  to  be  sag 
in  excess,  and  the  solution  is  then  evaporate, 
a  low  heat  to  dryness.    If  the  acid  be  no| 
excess,  the  salt  will  not  be  white,  but  gra;; 
lead-colored.    Hager  (N.  B.,  Nov.  1879) 
nished  the  table  on  page  1155,  whereby,  m 
absence  of  the  crystallized  sodium  salicylate 
salt  may  be  prepared  in  solution,  by  using 
given   proportions,   in   parts  by  weight, 
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alicylic  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  These 
gures  differ  somewhat,  from  those  given  in  the 
ffieial  saturation  table,  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
8th  Rev.). 

Properties. — Pure    sodium    salicylate    is  a 
white,  microcrystalline  powder  or  scales,  or  an 
morphous,  colorless  powder,  or  having  not  more 
han  a  faint  pink  tinge ;  odorless,  and  having  a 
weetish,  saline  taste.    Soluble  in  0.8  part  of 
rater,  and  in  5.5  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77° 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol; 
lso  soluble  in  glycerin.  When  heated,  the  salt  is 
lecomposed,  giving  off  inflammable  vapors  and 
n  odor  of  phenol,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue 
f  sodium   carbonate.      To    a  non-luminous 
ame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow  color.  An 
queous  solution  of  Sodium  Salicylate,  when 
reshly  made,  should  be  colorless,  and  should 
ightly  redden   blue   litmus   paper.  Ferric 
hloride  T.S.,  added  to  an  excess  of  a  con- 
entrated  solution  of  the  salt,  produces  a  violet 
irecipitate ;  but  when  added  to  a  dilute  solu- 
ion  (1  in  100),  it  produces  a  deep  violet-blue 
olor.   If  copper  sulphate  T.S.  be  added  to  the 
queous  solution  (1  in  20),  a  green  color  is 
roduced.    On  adding  to  about  0.2  Gm.  of  the 
alt,  in  a  test-tube,  about  1  Cc.  of  concentrated 
ulphuric  acid,  and  then,  cautiously,  drop  by 
rop,  about  1  Cc.  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  heat- 
ig  the  mixture  to  boiling,  methyl  salicylate 
ill  be  evolved,  recognizable  by  its  odor.  Di- 
eted hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  produces 
l  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
voluminous,  white  precipitate,  which,  after 
eing  separated   by   filtration,    and  washed, 
Wild  conform  to  the  reactions  and  tests  given 
nder  Acidum  SaMcylicum.    If  to  an  aqueous 
blution  of  the  salt   (1  in  20),  3  drops  of 
'dine  T.S.  and  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
eid  be  added,  the  filtrate  from  this  mixture 
hould  not  yield  a  precipitate  upon  the  addi- 
ion  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sul- 
fites).  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
1  in  20)  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
nd  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  respond  to 
he  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
II,  Test  No.  121).    If  1  Gm.  of  dry  Sodium 
'alicylate  be  thoroughly  ignited  at  a  red  heat, 
nd  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  distilled 
ater  until  the  washings  cease  to  react  with 
lethyl-orange   T.S.,   the   mixed   filtrate  and 


washings  should  require  for  complete  neu- 
tralization not  less  than  12.5  (12.52)  Cc. 
of  half -normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  methyl- 
orange  T.S.  being  used  as  indicator."  U.  S. 
"  When  heated  to  redness,  the  salt  evolves  in- 
flammable vapors,  and  a  white  residue  remains 
which  effervesces  with  acids,  and  imparts  an 
intense  yellow  color  to  flame.  Test-solution 
of  ferric  chloride  colors  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion reddish-brown,  and  a  dilute  solution  violet. 
A  solution  containing  not  less  than  1  per  cent, 
affords  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  with 
solution  of  uranium,  nitrate  (distinction  from 
carbolates  and  sulphocarbolat.es).  50  to  100 
grammes  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  for  several  days 
should  not  evolve  the  faintest  odor  of  phenol. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  and  the  precipitate  be  dissolved 
by  a  little  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  the  mixture 
affords  not  more  than  the  slightest  reactions 
with  the  tests  for  sulphates  or  for  chlorides. 
It  dissolves  without  coloration  or  effervescence 
in  cold  sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  organic 
impurities  and  of  carbonates)."  Br.  Sodium 
salicylate  is  incompatible  with  antipyrine,  form- 
ing, when  mixed  in  powder,  a  liquid  mixture. 

Uses  The  action  of  sodium  salicylate  upon 

the  economy,  and  its  therapeutic  use,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  salicylic  acid,  except  that  the 
salt  is  not  locally  irritating,  and,  being  soluble, 
is  more  rapidly  'absorbed.  When  salicylic  acid 
is  administered,  it  is  probably  converted  into 
sodium  salicylate  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  into  the 
blood.  One  drachm  of  the  salt  contains  about 
fifty  grains  of  the  acid. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.6  to  -2.0 

Gm.). 

SODII  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  SULPHATE  [Glauber's  Salt] 

(so'di-i  sul'phas) 

Na2S04+  10H2O  =  319.91 

"It  should  contain,  in  an  uneffloreseed  con- 
dition, not  less  than  99  percent,  of  pure  Sodium 
Sulphate   [SOa(ONa)2  +  10HaO],  and  should 
be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  in  a  cool  place 
V     S     "Sodium    Sulphate,  NazSO4,10H2O, 
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may  be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  sodium 
chloride  and  other  sodium  salts  with  sulphuric 
acid."  Br. 

Sulphate  of  Soda;  Sulfas  Sodicus  (Natricus),  Sal 
mirabile  Glauberi ;  Vitriolated  Soda,  Glauber's  Salt ; 
Sulfate  de  Soude  purifie,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sel  de  Glauber, 
Fr. ;  Natrium  Sulfuricum,  P.  G. ;  Natriumsulfat, 
Schwefelsaures  Natron,  Glaubersalz,  G. ;  Solfato  di 
Sodio,  Sulfato  Sodico,  Sal  admirabile  de  Glau- 

bero,  Sp. 

Sodium  sulphate,  in  small  quantities,  is  ex- 
tensively diffused  in  nature,  and  is  obtained 
artificially  in  several  chemical  operations.  It 
exists  in  solution  in  many  mineral  springs, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Chel- 
tenham and  Carlsbad,  and  it  is  found  combined 
with  calcium  sulphate  constituting  a  distinct 
mineral.  Many  ponds  containing  this  salt  are 
found  in  the  country  between  Santa  Fe  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  See  reference 
to  natural  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphate  as 
found  in  Wyoming.  (Sodii  Carbonas,  p.  1139.) 
A  large  deposit  of  Glauber's  salt  has  been 
found  in  the  Caucasus,  not  far  from  Tiflis. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was 
penetrated  five  feet,  and  probably  extended 
much  deeper.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  same 
region,  various  lakelets,  containing  the  same 
salt  in  solution.  (N.  R.,  Oct.  1872,  151.)  As 
an  artificial  product,  sodium  sulphate  is  formed 
in  the  processes  for  obtaining  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorine,  and  in  the  preparation  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  from  ammonium  sulphate  and 
common  salt.  It  may  also  be  procured  from 
sea  water,  in  which  its  ingredients  are  present- 
Immense  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  are 
made  by  decomposing  common  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash 
and  sodium  carbonate  (see  Sodii  Carbonas), 
and,  so  far  from  the  generated  hydrochloric 
acid  being  a  product  of  much  value,  its  absorp- 
tion in  a  convenient  way,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
nuisance  of  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere  in 
a  gaseous  state,  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  manufacturer.  (See  Acidum  Hydrochlo- 
ricum.)  Thomas,  Dellisse,  and  Boucard  have 
proposed  a  process  for  preparing  sodium 
sulphate,  by  double  decomposition  between 
sodium  chloride  and  ferrous  sulphate.  This 
process  avoids  the  production  of  hydrochloric 
acid  vapors,  and  is  said  to  furnish  a  cheap  salt. 

The  residue  of  the  process  for  obtaining  chlo- 
rine by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  on  common  salt  is  a  mixture 
of  sodium  sulphate  and  manganous  sulphate. 
Large  quantities  of  this  residue  are  formed  in 
manufacturing  chlorinated  lime  (bleaching 
powder),  and  the  sodium  sulphate  in  it, 
roughly  purified,  supplies  a  part  of  the  salt 
consumed  in  making  soda-ash  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  process  for  obtaining  ammonium  chlo- 
ride from  ammonium  sulphate  and  common 
salt  forms  another  source  of  sodium  sulphate. 
By  double  decomposition,  sodium  sulphate  and 
ammonium  chloride  are  formed,  and  by  ex- 


posing the  mixed  salts  to  heat,  the  ammoniuir 
chloride  sublimes,  and  the  sodium  sulphate  re- 
mains behind.   (See  Ammonii  Chloridum.) 

Properties. — Sodium  sulphate  is  in  "large 
colorless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  o: 
granular  crystals ;  odorless,  and  having  a  bittei 
saline  taste.    The  salt  effloresces  rapidly  in  th 
air,  and  finally  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crys 
tallization.    Soluble  in  2.8  parts  of  water  a 
15°  C.  (59°  F.),  in  0.25  part  at  34°  C.  (93.2 
F.),  and  in  0.47  part  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  glycerin.  Whe 
heated  to  33°  C.  (91.4°  F.),  the  salt  fuses,  anc 
on  continuing  the  heat  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.' 
it  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization  (55. 
percent.).    At  a  red  heat  the  anhydrous  sa 
fuses  without  decomposition.    To  a  non-lum 
nous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  yellow  colo 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  pape 
An  aqueous  solution  of  Sodium  Sulphate  ( 
in  20)   yields,  with  barium  chloride  T.S., 
white    precipitate   insoluble   in  hydrochlor 
acid.    The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
20),  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  aci, 
should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  f 
heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  123J 
Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  si 
(1  in  10)  should  not  respond  to  the  Modifi 
Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  T< 
No.  17)."   U.  S.    "Soluble  in  less  than  hi 
its  weight  of  water  at  temperatures  from  7 
to  86°  F.  (25°  to  30°  C).   Heated  to  boili 
this  solution  deposits  crystals  of  the  anhydro 
salt.     Insoluble   in   alcohol    (90   per  cent 
Exposed  to  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible  it  lo; 
55.9  per  cent,  of  water.    It  affords  the  re; 
tions  characteristic  of  sodium  and  of  sulphat 
Each  gramme  dissolved  in  water  and  acidulal 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gives,  by  the  additi 
of  solution  of  barium  chloride,  a  white  p 
cipitate,  which,  when  it  has  been  washed  a 
dried,  should  weigh  0.725  gramme.    It  shoi 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  te 
for  lead,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesn  - 
potassium,  ammonium,  or  carbonates,  and  or 
the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  ch 
rides."  Br.     When  recently  prepared  it 
beautifully  transparent;  but  on  exposure 
the  air  it  effloresces,  and  the  crystals  beco 
covered  with  an  opaque  white  powder.  At 
long  exposure  it  undergoes  complete  emor 
cence,  and  falls  into  powder  with  loss  of  m1 
than  half  its  weight.    A  supersaturated  sc 
tion  of  sodium  sulphate  will  remain  with 
crystallizing  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
though  containing  several  times  the  weight 
the  salt  that  will  be  dissolved  at  the  same 
gree  of  heat.    But  the  solution  instantly  ioi 
into  a  crystalline  mass  upon  adding  to  it  a  fr 
ment  of  the  same  salt  crystallized,  or  other  s 
stances  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  i 
or  upon  abruptly  placing  it  in  contact 
the  air.  .  , 

When  crystallized  sodium  sulphate  is  . 
jected  to  heat  it  dissolves  in  its  water 
crystallization,  then  dries,  and  afterwards 
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e  application  of  a  red  heat  melts  with  the 
ss  of  55J  per  cent,  of  its  weight.   Coppet  has 
;certained  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the 
lhydrous  sulphate, — one  in  which  the  salt  is 
iprived  of  its  water  at  ordinary  temperature, 
,e  other  in  which  the  desiccation  is  effected  at  a 
at  above  that  of  33°  C.  (91.4°  F.).   The  two 
ffer  in  their  relation  to  the  crystallization 
I  the  salt,  the  former  causing  immediate  crys- 
llization  when  thrown  into  a  supersaturated 
lution,  the  second  not,    (J.  P.  C,  1874,  36.) 
jcasionally  it  contains  an  excess  of  acid  or 
iali,  which  may  be  discovered  by  litmus  or 
rmeric  paper.    Common  salt  may  be  detected 
silver  nitrate;  a  salt  of  iron  by  potassium 
rroeyanide.    This  salt  is  not  subject  to  adul- 
ation.  It  is  incompatible  with  potassium 
rbonate,  calcium  chloride,  the  salts  of  barium, 
d  acetate  and  subacetate,  and  with  silver 
rate  if  the  solutions  are  strong.    It  consists 
two  atoms  of  sodium  combined  with  the 
)up  SO4  characteristic  of  sulphates,  and  crys- 
lizes  with  ten  molecules  of  water,  Na2S04  -f- 
H2O. 

Uses — Sodium  sulphate  in  doses  of  from 
f  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  (15.5  to  31  Gm.) 
m  efficient  hydragogue  cathartic;  in  smaller 
«s,  an  aperient  and  diuretic.    When  in  an 
wesced  state,  the  dose  must  be  reduced  one- 
f,  on  account  of  its  having  lost  about  one- 
f  of  its  weight  of  water.    Sodium  sulphate 
nueh  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been 
lost  entirely  superseded  by  magnesium  sul- 
tte,  which  is  less  disagreeable  to  take  and 
der  in  its  action.    Its  nauseous  taste,  how- 
r,  may  be  disguised  by  the  admixture  of  a 
e  lemon  juice  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  by 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
s  an  ingredient  in  the  artificial  Cheltenham 
(See  Part  II.)    D.  de  Luca  has  found 
ium  sulphate  remarkably  efficient  in  remov- 
es or  opacity  of  the  cornea,  if  applied 
the  form  of  powdered  crystals  directly  to 
eyeball  twice  daily.   (/.  P.  C,  Sept.  1867.) 
only  uses  of  sodium  sulphate  in  the  arts 
to  make  sodium  carbonate  and  some  kinds 
lass.  It  has  no  U.  S.  official  preparations. 
'ose,  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  (7.7  to  31 
■)• 

ff.  Prep. — Sodii  Sulphas  Effervescens,  Br. 
*pil  SULPHAS  EFFERVESCENS.  Br. 

EFFERVESCENT  SODIUM  SULPHATE 

(so'di-I  sul'ph&s  ef-fer-ves'cens) 


Sulphas  Effervescens ;  Effervescent  Sulphate 
oda ;  Natrium  Sulfurlcum  Effervescens ;  Brau- 
es  Natriumsulfat,  ff. 

Sodium  Sulphate,  in  crystals,  50  ounces 
perial)  or  500  grammes;  Sodium  Bicar- 
rte,  in  powder,  50  ounces  (Imp.)  or  500 
Mnes;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  powder,  27  ounces 
P-)  or  270  grammes;  Citric  Acid,  in  pow- 
18  ounces  (Imp.)  or  180  grammes.  Dry 
Sodium  Sulphate  until  it  has  lost  56  per 


cent,  of  its  weight;  powder  the  product  and 
mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients.  Place  the 
whole  in  a  dish  or  pan  of  suitable  form,  heated 
to  between  200°  and  220°  F.  (93.3°  and  104.4° 
C).  When  the  mixture,  by  aid  of  careful 
manipulation  of  the  powder,  begins  to  aggre- 
gate, stir  it  assiduously  until  it  has  assumed  a 
granular  character;  then  separate  it  into 
granules  of  uniform  and  convenient  size,  by 
means  of  suitable  sieves.  Dry  the  granules  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  130°  F.  (54.4°  C). 
The  product  should  weigh  about  100  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  1000  grammes."  Br. 

This  was  a  new  official  preparation  of  the 
British  Pharm.  1SS5,  having  been  introduced 
in  the  "Additions."  It  is  used  as  an  efferves- 
cent laxative,  in  the  close  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  ounce  (7.7  to  15.5  Gm.)  dissolved 
in  cold  water  and  taken  while  effervescing. 

SODII  SULPHIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  SULPHITE 

(so'dl-I  sul'phis) 

Na2S03  +  7H20  =  250.39 

"  It  should  contain,  in  the  uneffloresced  and 
air-dried  condition,  not  less  than  96  percent, 
of  pure  Sodium  Sulphite,  and  should  be  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 
"  Sodium  Sulphite,  Na2SQ3,7H.20,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  interaction  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
sodium  carbonate."  Br. 

Natrium  Sulfurosum,  Sulfis  Sodieus  (Natricus)  ; 
Sulfite  de  Soude,  Fr. ;  Natriumsultit.  Schwefligsaures 
Natron,  ff. 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  passing  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  out  of  contact  of 
the  air.  The  sulphurous  acid  unites  with  the 
soda  of  the  carbonate  to  form  sodium  sulphite, 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes.  After  suffi- 
cient concentration,  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  salt  crystallizes.  A  better  way, 
however,  is  to  dissolve  a  convenient  weight  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
then  pass  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the 
solution  until  it  is  completely  saturated,  and 
acid  sodium  sulphite  is  formed.  The  addition 
of  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  forms 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphite,  which  is  to 
be  evaporated  and  crystallized.  On  exposure 
the  salt  gradually  changes  into  a  sulphate. 

Properties.— Sodium  sulphite  is  in  "color- 
less, transparent,  monoclinic  prisms;  odorless, 
and  having  a  cooling,  saline,  sulphurous  taste. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  the  salt  effloresces,  and  is 
slowly  oxidized  to  sulphate.  Soluble  in  2  parts 
of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  and  in  1.4  parts 
of  boiling  water;  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  gently  heated,  the  salt  softens  somewhat, 
but  it  does  not  fuse.  Above  100  C.  (212  F.) 
the  crystals  lose  all  their  water  (50  percent .), 
without  fusing  or  changing  their  shape.  At 
a  red  heat  the  salt  fuses  to  a  reddish-yellow 
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mass  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphide. 
To  a  non-luminous  flame  the  salt  imparts  an 
intense  yellow  color.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper. 
Upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
salt,  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  liberated,  which  is 
recognised  by  its  odor,  and  by  its  blackening 
a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  mercurous 
nitrate  T.S.  and  held  in  the  escaping  gas.  If 
1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of 
diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  heated 
sufficiently  to  expel  the  gases,  the  liquid  should 
not  become  turbid  (absence  of  thiosulphate) . 
If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  sufficiently 
to  expel  the  sulphur  dioxide,  the  remaining 
solution,  after  being  restored  to  its  original 
volume,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
121) .  If  to  50  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  V.S., 
measured  from  a  burette  into  a  glass-stoppered 
vial  (of  about  100  Cc.  capacity),  0.5  Gm.  of  the 
finely  powdered  crystals  of  Sodium  Sulphite 
be  added,  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  an  hour,  and  shaken  at  frequent  intervals, 
not  more  than  11.65  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.  should  be  required  to  dis- 
charge the  color  of  the  solution."  U.  S.  "  In 
colorless  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  efflores- 
cent in  dry  air,  inodorous,  with  a  saline  .  and 
sulphurous  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
very  sparingly  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.).  It 
affords  the  reactions  characteristic  of  sodium 
and  of  sulphites.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  if 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  evolves  sulphu- 
rous anhydride,  but  does  not  become  cloudy 
(absence  of  thiosulphate).  Each  gramme  dis- 
solved in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  water  should 
decolorize  not  less  than  77.7  nor  more  than 
81.7  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  iodine.''  Br.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to 
the  solution  gives  rise  to  an  odor  of  burning 
sulphur,  owing  to  the  escape  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  liquid  remains  transparent,  in- 
dicating the  absence  of  lime.  Sodium  sulphite 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  sodium  combined  with 
the  group  SOs,  characteristic  of  sulphites, 
and  crystallized  with  seven  molecules  of  water, 
NaaS03  +  7H20.  For  methods  of  determin- 
ing sodium  carbonate  in  sodium  sulphite  by 
C.  E.  Caspari  and  M.  R.  Moffatt  see  Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1902,  429;  also  West.  Drug.,  1904,  59. 

Uses.— Sodium  sulphite  has  been  used  in 
cases  of  yeasty  vomiting  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. The  matter  vomited  in  these  cases  con- 
tains two  microscopic  fungi,  called  Sarcina 
ventriculi  and  Torula  cerevisia?.  The  remedy 
was  first  used  at  the  suggestion  of  Graham  of 
London,  who  supposed  that  the  sulphurous  acid, 
necessarily  extricated  from  the  salt  in  the 
stomach  by  the  acid  of  the  yeasty  matter,  would 
destroy  the  parasites.  Sodium  sulphite  is 
sometimes  used  locally,  especially  in  that  spe- 
cies of  aphthous  sore  mouth  which  is  attributed 
to  a  parasitic  vegetable.    The  wash  may  be 


made  of  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounci 
of  water.  It  is  said  that  the  solution  act; 
with  surprising  rapidity,  a  single  applicatioj 
of  it  sometimes  removing  the  disease  in  2 
hours.  Astrie,  an  Italian  physician,  has  pre 
posed  this  salt  as  a  remedy  for  the  constiti 
tional  effects  of  mercury,  when  used  in  exces: 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  the  power  of  render  j 
ing  the  metal  soluble.  It  also  has  been  largel 
given  internally  as  an  antizymotic  (see  Sod 
Thiosulphas) ,  but  without  general  success.  A» 
cording  to  Carey  Lea  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  Jan.  1865; 
it  is  partially  converted  in  the  system  into 
sulphate  and  partially  escapes  with  the  urii 
unchanged. 

Dose,  of  sodium  sulphite,  fifteen  to  six 
grains  (1.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

SODII  THIOSULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE    [Sodii  Hyposulphis,  Phar 
1890,  Sodium  Hyposulphite] 

(so'di-i  thi-o-sul'phas) 

NasSjjOa  +  5H20  =  246.46 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  98  perce 
of  pure  Sodium  Thiosulphate,  and  should 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda ;  Natrum  Subsulfuros 
(Hyposulfurosum)  ;  Hyposulphis  Sodicus ;  Hypo; 
phite  de  Soude,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sulfite  sulfure  de  Sot 
Fr.;  Natrium  thiosulfuricum,  P.  G. ;  Natriumtl 
sulfat,  Unterschwefligsaures  Natron,  (?.;  Hiposul 
sodico,  Sp. 

This  salt  is  used  in  the  United  States 
British  Pharmacopoeias  as  a  test,  and  for 
formation    of    the    Volumetric  Solution 
Sodium  Thiosulphate.    It  is  readily  prepai 
according  to  Walchner,  by  mixing  a  pound 
dry  sodium  carbonate,  in  fine  powder,  vi 
five  ounces  of  sulphur,  heating  the  mixf 
gradually  in  a  porcelain  vessel  until  the  j 
phur  melts,  and  stirring  the  agglutinated  m 
still  kept  hot,  in  order  that  every  portion 
it  may  come  in  contact  with  the  air. 
sodium  sulphide  first  formed  is  thus  conve:1 
into  sodium  sulphite.     This  is  dissolved 
water,  and  the  filtered  solution  being  bo 
with  sulphur  becomes  one  of  sodium  t 
sulphate,    from    which,   after  nitration 
concentration,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  c 
tals.    It  may  be  obtained  also  by  diges 
the  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  at  '  a 
temperature,  but  short  of  ebullition,  with  n 
divided  sulphur.   Thiosulphuric  acid  exists  i 
in  combination,  and  its  salts  were  form 
considered  simply  as  sulphuretted  sulpn 
The  true  hyposulphurous  acid,  according 
theory,  would  be  H2SO2,  while  HaSaOs  is  1 
properly  thiosulphuric  acid,  as  it  differs 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  replacement  of  one  oxj 
atom  by  one  sulphur  atom.  1 

Inasmuch  as  Schiitzenberger  discovered 
true    hyposulphurous    acid,  H2SO2, 
chemical  usage  would  demand  that  we  giv 
distinguishing  name  thiosulphuric  Jo  what 
formerly  called  hyposulphurous.  Schutzeuu  * 
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mself  called  the  newly-discovered  acid  hy- 
vsulphurous,  but  this  is  not  characteristic, 
id  the  correct  name  for  "  sodium  hyposul- 
lite"  is  sodium  thiosulphate. 
Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
3olorless,  transparent,  monocbnic  prisms; 
lorless,  and  having  a  cooling,  afterwards 
tter  taste.  Permanent  in  the  air  below  33° 
(91.4°  F.),  but  efflorescent  in  dry  air  above 
at  temperature ;  slightly  deliquescent  in  moist 
r.  Soluble  in  about  0.35  part  of  water  at 
i°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  at  a  boiling  heat  the  solution 
rapidly  decomposed;  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
ghtly  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When 
pidly  heated  to  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  the  salt 
3lts.  When  slowly  heated  until  it  is  efflo- 
sced,  and  afterwards  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.), 
loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization  (36.3 
rcent.),  and  at  a  red  heat  is  decomposed, 
lphur  being  liberated,  while  a  residue  of 
dium  sulphide  and  sodium  sulphate  remains. 

a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense 
How  color.    Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral 
faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.    An  aque- 
solution  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate  readily 
solves  many  salts  of  silver  (chloride,  bro- 
de,  iodide,  oxide,  etc.),  and  discharges  the 
!or  of  a  solution  of  iodine  or  of  starch  iodide, 
ferric  chloride  T.S.  be  dropped  into  the 
ueous  solution  (1  in  20),  a  dark  violet  color 
11  be  produced,  which  disappears  rapidly  on 
itation.    Addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
oric_  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution  liberates 
>m  it  sulphur  dioxide   (recognized  by  its 
3r,  and  by  its  blackening  a  strip  of  paper 
istened  with  mercurous  nitrate  T.S.  held  in 
escaping  gas)  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  sul- 
ur  is  also  formed  (distinction  from  sulphite 
bisulphite).    If  to  5  Cc.  of  an  aqueous 
ution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10),  3  Cc.  of  nitric 
d  be  added,  the  solution  cautiously  evapo- 
ed  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  the 
idue  treated  with  distilled  water,  the  liquid 
ered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evapo- 
ed  to  dryness,  this  residue  should  not  re- 
ond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic 
e  Part  III,  Test  No.  17).    The  residue 
)m  20  Cc.  of  an  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20), 
ated  as  directed  above,  when  dissolved  in 
Cc.  of  water  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
drochloric  acid,  should  not  respond  to  the 
ue-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Part 
[.Test  No.  121).    The  aqueous  solution  (1 
20)  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  the 
(htion  of  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.  (absence 
calcium).    An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
m  20)  should  not  be  colored  red  by  a  drop 
phenolphthalein  T.S.   (absence  of  caustic 
ah  or  carbonate)  ;  nor  should  a  drop  of 
rer  nitrate  T.S.  produce  a  )rown  or  a  black 
ecipitate  in  5  Cc.  of  this  solution  (absence 
sulphide).    If  1  Gm.  of  Sodium  Thiosul- 
ate  be  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  it  should 
luire  the  addition  of  not  less  than  39.75  Cc. 
tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  to  produce  a  slight 
low  tint."    U.  S.     Its   solution  dissolves 


silver  chloride  and  all  water-insoluble  com- 
pounds of  that  metal,  except  the  sulphide, 
and  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  silver  salt  by  light.  Though  without  action 
on  potassium  iodide,  it  dissolves  iodine,  decom- 
poses iodic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and 
destroys  the  blue  color  of  starch  iodide. 
(Brande  and  Taylor.)  In  dissolving  iodine 
it  forms  with  it  sodium  iodide  and  sodium 
tetrathionate,  as  represented  by  the  formula 

2(Na2S203)  +  Ia=  (Nal)2  +  Na2S40s 
It  dissolves  also  lead  sulphate  and  iodide,  and 
calcium  sulphate,  much  more  freely  than  does 
water.  (J.  P.  C,  1864,  363.)  Its  relations  to 
iodine  render  it  valuable  as  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  free  iodine,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  in  the 
form  of  a  volumetric  solution.  In  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  solvent  properties,  it  is  much 
used  in  photography.  The  photographers 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
unchanged  silver  iodide  or  bromide  from  the 
plate  after  the  action  of  the  light,  and  thus 
fixing  the  image  already  formed.  It  is  also 
largely  used  as  an  "  antichlor "  in  the  paper 
manufacture,  to  free  the  paper  pulp  from  the 
excess  of  chlorine  used  in  the  bleaching.  One 
of  the  most  delicate  tests  is  that  of  iodine  with 
starch.  The  blue  color  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  very  small  quantities  of  these  two 
substances  in  solution  is  instantly  discharged  by 
a  solution  containing  a  trace  of  the  thiosulphate. 
If  zinc  or  iron  is  dipped  into  an  acidified  solu- 
tion of  the  thiosulphate,  the  liberated  hydrogen 
at  once  reduces  the  sulphurous  oxide  which  is 
in  the  solution  to  hydrogen  sulphide,  recog- 
nizable by  lead  acetate  paper.  This  test  will 
serve  to  show  even  traces  of  thiosulphate. 

Uses.— Sodium  thiosulphate  is  a  very  power- 
ful poison  to  fungi  and  other  low  organic 
forms.  Consequently,  when  added  to  ferment- 
ing mixtures  it  arrests  the  process  of  change. 
This  led  G.  Polli  to  suggest  its  use  in  certain 
diseases  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  a  fer- 
mentation or  zymosis  in  the  blood.  The  theory 
has  seemed  plausible  to  many  practitioners, 
and  the  remedy  has  been  extensively  admin- 
istered in  pyamia  and  in  the  so-called  zymotic 
disorders  and  allied  affections.  Although  indi- 
vidual experiences  corroborating  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  Polli  have  been  reported,  the  general 
professional  verdict  is  unmistakably  adverse. 
The  thiosulphate  seems  not  to  be  without  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  system.  When  taken 
internally  it  appears  to  have  deoxidizing 
powers,  probably  through  the  passage  of  the 
thiosulphuric  into  •sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been 
found,  in  its  action  on  the  urine,  to  dimmish 
urea  and  increase  uric  acid,  to  increase  the  sul- 
phates, and  to  cause  the  presence  of  sugar  and 
oxalic  acid  in  the  urine.  (Kletz.nsky,  Ann. 
Ther  1860,  p.  109.)  With  a  view  to  its  poison- 
ous influence  on  the  sarcina  ventriculi  which 
attends  yeasty  vomiting,  it  has  been  employed 
in  that  complaint  and,  as  a  local  application, 
it  may  be  used  in  all  the  parasitic  aflec- 
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tions  of  the  skin  and  mouth.  As  the  effects  of 
this  salt  proceed  from  its  acid  constituent,  other 
thiosulphates  may  be  substituted,  and  calcium 
thiosulphate  has  been  recommended.  For  the 
mode  of  preparing  this  salt,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1863. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.), 
three  times  a  day  simply  dissolved  in  water,  or 
in  the  form  of  syrup.  For  external  use  a  drachm 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

SODIUM.  Br. 

SODIUM 

( so'dl-um ) 

"  The  metal  sodium  as  met  with  in  commerce. 
It  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles 
under  mineral  naphtha."  Br. 

Sodium,  Fr.;  Natrium,  Natronmetall,  <?.:  Sodlo, 
It.,  Sp. 

Sodium  is  a  peculiar  metal,  the  hydroxide  of 
which  is  known  as  the  alkali  "  soda."  It  was 
discovered  by  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained 
it  in  small  quantity  by  decomposing  the  alkali 
by  the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity.  Sodium 
was  formerly  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by 
igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  dry  sodium  car- 
bonate, coal,  and  chalk.  The  amount  of  metal 
obtained  by  this  method  is,  however,  not  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  result.  A  much 
improved  process  was  next  brought  out  by 
Castner  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1887,  174),  in 
which  an  iron  carbide,  or  a  mixture  of  fine 
iron  and  coke,  is  used  to  reduce  the  caustic 
soda,  according  to  the  reaction : 
6NaOH  +  FeCa  = 

2Na2C08  +  6H  +  Fe  -f  2Na 
The  reduction  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  takes 
place  at  a  temperature  of  about  800°  C,  and 
is  carried  out  in  steel  crucibles,  each  of  which 
holds  5.6  kilos  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  1.97 
kilos  of  carbide.  The  product  of  the  reaction 
consists  of  about  4.85  kilos  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  0.933  kilo  of  metallic  sodium.  This 
latter  collects  in  a  receiver  connected  with  the 
top  of  the  crucible,  while  the  sodium  carbonate 
is  dissolved  out  from  the  residue  and  is 
caustieized  preparatory  to  being  used  again. 
This  process  in  turn  has  been  replaced  by  the 
electrolytic  processes.  The  most  successful  of 
these  is  that  of  Castner,  who  uses  an  electrolyte 
of  fused  sodium  hydroxide  in  an  iron  pot  or 
crucible  with  an  anode  of  iron  and  a  cathode  of 
copper.  The  sodium  is  reduced  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  and  is  ladled  from  the 
vessel  into  moulds.  The  process  is  carried  out 
at  present  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Niagara 
Electro-Chemical  Co.,  and  at  Oldbury,  England, 
and  several  places  in  Germany.  The  production 
ot  sodium  (all  by  the  electrolytic  process)  in 
the  United  States  in  1904  amounted  to  1,320,000 
pounds  valued  at  $170,000. 

Sodium  is  a  soft,  malleable,  ductile  solid,  of 
a  silver-white  color.  It  possesses  the  metallic 
ustre  in  a  high  degree,  when  protected  from 
tne  action  of  the  air,  by  which  it  is  quickly  tar- 


nished and  oxidized.   Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.97,  and  i 
fusing  point  95.6°   (204°  F.).   Its  chemie 
affinities  resemble  those  of  potassium,  but  a 
less  energetic.    Like  potassium,  it  has  a  stroi, 
attraction  for  oxygen.    When  thrown  upon  cci 
water  it  instantly  fuses  into  a  globule  witho 
inflaming,  and  traverses  the  surface  in  differe 
directions  with  rapidity;  on  warm  water  4 
inflames.      In    both    cases    the    water  i 
decomposed,  hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  sodii 
hydroxide  generated.  Like  potassium,  if  expo 
with  a  bright  surface  to  the  air,  it  undergi 
a  slow  combustion,  which  renders  it  luminc 
in  the  dark.    It  combines  with  oxygen  to  fo 
the  monoxide,  Na20,  and  a  peroxide,  Naa1 
This  latter  oxide  is  always  formed  when 
metal  is  burned  in  the  open  air.    "A  soft  me 
rapidly  oxidizing  in  the  air,  but  showing 
bright  metallic  surface  when  freshly  cut. 
violently  attacks  water  or  alcohol  (90  per  cen 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  little  or  no  insoh 
matter  remaining.    It  imparts  an  intense  yel 
color  to  flame.    Each  gramme  very  cautioi 
added  to  water  affords  a  solution  which  she 
require  for  neutralization  at  least  42.6  ci 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
phuric  acid."  Br. 

Sodium  is  a  constituent  of  many  import 
medicinal  preparations.  Sodium  salts  are  cl 
acterized  by  communicating  to  the  blowj 
flame  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  by  not  b< 
precipitable  by  any  reagent  except  potass 
metantimoniate.  Sodium  monoxide  consists 
two  atoms  of  sodium  and  one  atom  of  oxy 
This  reacts  with  water  to  form  sodium  hydro: 
(caustic  soda), 

NaaO  +  H2O  =  2NaOH 
The  dioxide  (or  peroxide),  Na202,  is  now  m 
f actured  on  a  large  scale  from  the  metal, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen  peroxid 
bleaching  processes.  It  forms  a  canary-ye 
powder,  which  decomposes  rapidly  in  the  f 
ence  of  moisture. 

The  official  combinations  containing  soc 
are  the  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide 
chlorinated  soda,  sodium  acetate,  arsenate, 
zoate,  bicarbonate,  bisulphite,  borate,  brori 
carbonate,  chlorate,  chloride,  citrate,  hydro 
hypophosphite,  iodide,  nitrate,  nitrite,  pheno 
phonate,  phosphate,  pyrophosphate,  salicy 
sulphate,  sulphite,  thiosulphate,  and  potass; 
and  sodium  tartrate. 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Sodii  Ethylatis,  Br. 

SPARTEINE  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

SPARTEINE  SULPHATE 

( spar-te-i'nae  sul'phas) 
Ci6H26N2.H2S04  +  5H20  =  419.26 

"The  sulphate  [SOatOH^.CisMa 
H2O]  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Scopa 
Sparteine  Sulphate  should  be  kept  m  weil-i 
pered,  amber-colored  vials."  U.  S. 

Sulfate  de  Sparteine.  Fr  Cod.:  SP"*^ 
phuricum;  Sparteinsulfat,  Schwefelsaures  bpa 
G.;  Sulfato  de  esparteina,  Sp. 
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This  alkaloidal  salt,  prepared  from  Sco- 
rius  (see  page  1103)  is  officially  described 

in  "colorless,  rhombohedral  crystals,  or  a 
^stalline  powder;  odorless,  and  having  a 
ghtly  saline  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It 
ystaUizes  with  varying  amounts  of  water  of 
pstallization,  but  when  recrystallized  from  a 
lution  in  diluted  alcohol  it  contains  5  mole- 
les  of  water.  Soluble  in  1.1  parts  of  water, 
d  in  2.4  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ; 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  When 
ated  to  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  the  salt  loses  all 

its  water  of  crystallization  (21.3  percent.), 
d  when  anhydrous,  melts  at  136°  C.  (276.8° 
).  It  is  hygroscopic,  and  its  aqueous  solu- 
n  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  blue  litmus 
per. 

If  25  Cc.  of  ether  be  added  to  about  0.1 
d.  of  Sparteine  Sulphate  in  a  test-tube, 
liowed  by  a  few  drops  of  diluted  ammonia 
ter,  avoiding  an  excess,  and  if  an  ethereal 
ution  of  iodine  (1  in  50)  be  afterwards 
ded  until  the  liquid,  when  shaken,  turns 
m  an  orange  to  a  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
;  bottom  and  sides  of  the  test-tube  will,  after 
short  time,  be  coated  with  minute,  dark 
jenish-brown  crystals.  Barium  chloride  T.S., 
an  aqueous  solution  of  Sparteine  Sulphate, 
educes  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  hy- 
)chloric  acid.  If  a  solution  of  potassium 
•rocyanide  (1  in  20)  be  added  to  a  solution 
the  salt,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced, 
lphuric  acid,  when  added  to  Sparteine  Sul- 
ate,  should  not  become  colored  (absence  of 
iar  and  other  readily  carbonizable  organic 
mrities).  On  shaking  0.05  6m.  of  Spar- 
se Sulphate,  in  a  test-tube,  with  5  Cc.  of 
iassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  the  liquid  will  at 
it  be  turbid,  and  small  drops  of  Sparteine 
1  gradually  collect  on  the  surface.  If  a 
ip  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper  be  sus- 
ided  in  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube,  and  a 
itle  heat  then  applied,  the  test  paper  will 
idually  acquire  a  blue  color,  but  no  odor  of 
monia  should  be  perceptible  (absence  of 
monium  salts)."  U.  S.  G.  Marque  (J.  P.  C, 
555)  states  that  if  a  small  quantity  of 
irteine  _  sulphate  be  mixed  with  about  one- 
fd  of  its  weight  of  chromium  trioxide,  and 
itly  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  mass  will 
"i  turn  green  and  emit  a  strong  odor  re- 
eling coniine.  Moureu  and  Villier  (BuU. 
b.  Chim.,  1903  (6),  12,  545)  confirm  Sten- 
ise's  formula  for  sparteine  sulphate,  CisEbs 
HaS04  +  5H2O. 

According  to  S.  Solis-Cohen  the  reason  that 
irteine  has  proved  so  unsatisfactory  prac- 
dly,  is  because  it  is  not  used  in  a  sufficient 
>e-  He  affirms  that  in  serious  cases  from 
'-half  to  two  grains  (0.032  to  0.13  Gm.) 
>uld  be  given  hypodermically  every  second 
t  for  three  or  four  doses,  after  which  the 
Jg  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  lessening 
*  until  after  two  or  three  days  one  grain 
one  and  one-half  grains  (0.065  to  0.096 
'•)  is  taken  daily  by  the  mouth.    The  effect 


upon  the  pulse  tension  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  the  dose  modified  according  to 
circumstances. 

For  an  account  of  the  physiological  and 
therapeutic  action  of  this  alkaloid,  see  Sco- 
parius. 

Dose,  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  grain  (0.01 
to  0.032  Gm.). 

SPIGELIA.  U.  S. 

SPIGELIA  [Pinkroot] 

(spj-ge'li  a) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Spigelia 
marilandica  Linne  (Fam.  Loganiacece)."   U.  S. 

Maryland.  Carolina  or  Indian  Pink,  Worni-grasa 
or  Worm-weed,  Star-bloom  ;  Spigelie  du  Maryland, 
Fr. ;  Marylandische  Spigelie,  Spigelie,  G. ;  Spigelia,  It. 

Two  species  of  Spigelia  have  attracted  atten- 
tion as  anthelmintics, — S.  anthelmia  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  S.  mari- 
landica of  this  country.  Spigelia  Anthelmia, 
L.,  of  South  America  is  an  annual  pjant,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  height,  with  thin,  shortly 
petioled  leaves,  those  of  the  lower  stem  being 
lanceolate,  those  above  varying  from  very 
broadly  lanceolate  to  ovate,  with  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  a  rhomboidal  outline  and  attaining  a 
length  of  over  four  inches.  It  is  much  used  as 
a  powerfid  and  certain  anthelmintic  in  its  native 
country,  and  its  rhizome  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  European  markets.  The  only 
specimens  which  we  have  seen,  however,  have 
been  the  whole  dried  plant,  of  which  the  at- 
tached rhizomes  are  much  smaller  and  the  root- 
lets much  finer  than  in  the  North  American 
species.  It  is  affirmed  that  in  overdoses  this 
rhizome  is  a  powerful  poison,  which  has  caused 
death  not  only  in  the  domestic  animal  but  also 
in  man. 

Spigelia  marilandica,  L.,  Stjst.  Ed.  (1767) 
734;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  825;  Bigelow,  Am. 
Med.  Bot.,  i.  142;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  75; 
B.  d~  T.  180. — The  Carolina  pink  is  an  herba- 
ceous perennial  plant.  The  stems,  several  of 
which  rise  from  the  same  rhizome,  are  simple, 
erect,  four-sided,  nearly  smooth,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  en- 
tire, and  smooth,  with  the  veins  and  margins 
slightly  pubescent.  Each  stem  terminates  in  a 
one-sided  spike,  and  supports  from  four  to 
twelve  flowers  with  very  short  peduncles.  The 
calyx  is  persistent,  with  five  long,  subulate, 
slightly  serrate  leaves,  reflexed  in  the  ripe  fruit. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  with  the  tube  inflated  in  the 
middle,  and  the  border  divided  into  five  acute, 
spreading  segments.  It  is  of  a  rich  carmine 
color  externally,  paler  at  the  base,  and  orange- 
yellow  within.  The  edges  of  the  segments  are 
slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  stamens, 
though  apparently  very  short,  and  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  between  the  seg- 
ments, may  be  traced  down  its  internal  sur- 
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face  to  the  base.  The  anthers  are  oblong,  heart- 
shaped;  the  ovary  superior,  ovate;  the  style 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  terminating 
in  a  linear  fringed  stigma  projecting  consid- 
erably beyond  it.  The  capsule  is  double,  con- 
sisting of  two  cohering,  globular,  one-celled 
portions,  with  many  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  our  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States,  being  seldom  found  north 
of  the  Potomac.  It  grows  in  rich  soils  on  the 
borders  of  woods,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
July.  The  root  is  the  only  part  recognized  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  drug  was  formerly 
collected  in  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  States 
by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  to  the  white  traders.  The  whole 
plant  was  gathered  and  dried,  and  came  to  us 
in  bales  or  casks.  After  the  emigration  of  the 
Indians,  the  supply  of  spigelia  from  this  source 
very  much  diminished,  and  at  one  time  it  nearly 
if  not  quite  ceased.  The  consequence  was  for 
a  time  a  great  scarcity,  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  drug;  but  a  new  source  of  supply 
was  opened  from  the  Western  and  South- 
western States,  and  it  is  now  again  plentiful. 
As  we  receive  spigelia  at  present,  it  consists 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  of  the  root,  without 
the  stems  and  leaves.  We  have  been  informed 
that  most  of  it  comes  in  casks  or  bales  from 
St.  Louis  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans.  That 
contained  in  casks  is  to  be  preferred,  as  less 
liable  to  be  damp  and  mouldy. 

Properties — Pinkroot  consists  of  numerous 
slender,  branching,  crooked,  wrinkled  fibres, 
from  three  to  six  inches  long,  attached  to  a 
knotty  head  or  caudex,  which  exhibits  traces 
of  the  stems  of  former  years.  It  is  brownish 
or  yellowish-brown  externally,  of  a  faint,  pecul- 
iar odor,  and  a  sweetish,  slightly  bitter,  not 
very  disagreeable  taste.  On  microscopic  exam- 
ination the  middle  layer  is  seen  to  be  very  well 
developed  and  the  nucleus  sheath  wanting.  It 
is  officially  described  as  a  "  rhizome  of  oblique 
and  sharply  flexuous  growth,  somewhat  branched, 
1.5  to  5  Cm.  long,  2  to  4  Mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  dark  purplish-brown  or  blackish,  the 
upper  surface  knotty  from  approximate  stem- 
bases  bearing  cup-shaped  scars;  the  lower  sur- 
face with  numerous  long,  rather  coarse,  finely 
branched  roots;  fracture  short,  showing  a  yel- 
lowish wood  and  a  dark  pith;  odor  somewhat 
aromatic;  taste  bitter  and  pungent."  U.  S. 

The  virtues  of  spigelia  are  extracted  by  boil- 
ing water.  The  root,  analyzed  by  Feneulle, 
yielded  a  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  resin,  a  bitter  substance  supposed  to  be 
the  active  principle,  a  mucilaginous  saccharine 
matter,  albumen,  gallic  acid,  the  malates  of 
potassium  and  calcium,  etc.,  and  woody  fibre. 
Hie  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the 
root  are  thought  to  depend  is  brown,  of  a  bitter 
nauseous  taste,  like  that  of  the  purgative  matter 
ol  the  leguminous  plants,  and  when  taken  in- 
ternally produces  vertigo  and  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation. An  analysis  of  the  root  by  R.  H. 
stabler  yielded  as  results  a  bitter  uncrystal- 


lizable  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the 
medicine  are  supposed  to  depend,  a  little  volatile 
oil,  tannic  acid,  inert  extractive,  wax,  resin,  lig- 
nin,  and  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium.. 

Stabler  found  that  the  active  principle  is, 
acrid  and  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether,  not  volatilizable  without  changel 
uncrystallizable,  neutral,  and  deliquescent.  W.  LJ 
Dudley  (Am.  Chem.,  vol.  i.  p.  150),  on  the  con 
trary,  found  that  the  active  principle  of  spigelh 
is  a  volatile  alkaloid.    He  made  it  by  distillin 
the  ground  root  with  milk  of  lime  over  a  paraffii 
bath,  and  collecting  the  distillate  in  hydro 
chloric  acid.    After  evaporation  to  dryness,  tb 
residue  is  taken  up  with  alcohol  and  crystal 
lized  out  of  solution.    He  compared  the  reac 
tions  of  this  alkaloid,  which  he  called  spigeline 
with  those  of  nicotine,  coniine,  and  lobeline 
Spigeline  yields  a  brownish-red  precipitate  wit 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide, 
white    crystalline    precipitate   with  potassic 
mercuric  iodide,  and  a  white  flocculent  precip 
tate  with  meta-tungstic  acid.    Boorsma  (P.  J 
1898,  89)  found  0.0005  Gm.  of  spigeline  to  b 
lethal  to  guinea  pigs. 

The  stalks  of  the  dried  plant  are  oval  belo: 
the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  then  become  olj 
scurely  four-sided.     The  leaves,  when  goo 
have  a  fresh  greenish  color,  and  an  odor  som 
what  like  that  of  tea.    In  taste  they  resemb 
the  root,  and  they  afforded  to  Feneulle  nearljj 
the  same  principles.   The  quantity,  however^  cj 
the  bitter  substance  was  less,  correspondir 
with  their  inferior  efficacy.    This  circumstam 
should  cause  their  rejection  from  commerce; 
the  inequality  in  power  of  the  two  portions 
the  plant  would  lead  to  uncertainty  in  tf 
result,  when  they  were  both  employed.  It 
frequently  necessary  to  separate  the  spigel 
from  various  adulterant  roots.  Among  the  mo 
important  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  roc; 
of  certain  small  vines  which  frequently  twi' 
around  the  spigelia  stem;  these  roots  can 
distinguished    by    their   being   long,  slend< 
crooked,  yellowish,  thickly  set  with  short  capij 
lary  fibres,  and  much  smaller  and  lighter-color 
than  is  pinkroot;  the  large  light-colored  rl 
zomes  of  various  species  of  Ruellia,  distijj 
guished  by  their  readily  separable  bark  aij 
few  coarse  roots ;  the  rhizomes  of  Phlox  ova 
L.,  which  are  smooth,  lacking  the  cup-shap 
sears  of  spigelia,  and  have  straighter,  thick, 
and  less  wiry  rootlets.    According  to  Henry 
Greenish,  Phlox  root  can  at  once  be  separat 
microscopically  from  spigelia  root  by  the  pr< 
ence  in  it  of  numerous  stone-cells,  and  also 
cells  more  or  less  completely  filled  by  grand 
cystoliths.  (P.  J.,  xxi.)  The  activity  of  spige 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  time. 

Uses.— Spigelia  is  generally  considered  amoi  . 
the  most  powerful  anthelmintics.  In  the  orj| 
nary  dose  it  usually  produces  little  sensu, 
effect  on  the  system;  more  largely  given  it  a< 
as  a  cathartic,  though  unequal  and  uncerta 
in  its  operation ;  in  overdoses  it  is  said  to  cau 
vertigo,    dimness    of    vision,    dilated  pup1 
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pasms  of  the  facial  muscles  and  of  the  eye- 
ids,  and  even  general  convulsions.  The  death 
if  two  children  who  expired  in  convulsions 
pas  attributed  to  it  by  Chalmers.  H.  A.  Hare 
[Med.  News,  March,  1887)  has  found  that  in 
he  lower  animals  it  produces  symptoms  similar 
o  those  just  described,  namely,  dilatation  of 
he  pupil,  exophthalmia,  strabismus,  progressive 
fluscular  weakness  of  spinal  origin,  cardiac  de- 
tression,  and  death  from  failure  of  respiration, 
[he  narcotic  effects  are  said  to  be  less  likely  to 
iccur  when  the  medicine  purges,  and  to  be  alto- 
ether  obviated  by  combining  it  with  cathartics, 
'he  danger  from  its  employment  cannot  be 
;reat,  as  it  is  in  very  general  use  in  the  United 
states,  in  both  regular  and  domestic  practice, 
nd  we  never  hear  at  present  of  serious  con- 
equences.  Its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system 
lave  been  erroneously  conjectured  to  depend  on 
ther  roots  sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine, 
'he  vermifuge  properties-  of  spigelia,  first 
earned  from  the  Cherokee  Indians,  were  made 
nown  to  the  medical  profession  by  Lining, 
Jarden,  and  Chalmers  of  South  Carolina. 

It  may  be  given  in  substance  or  infusion, 
'he  practice  of  preceding  its  use  by  an  emetic 
as  been  generally  abandoned.  It  is  frequently 
iven  in  combination  with  calomel.  The  in- 
usion,  however,  is  a  more  common  form  of 
dministration.  It  may  be  made  by  infusing 
alf  a  troyounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
'ater.  It  is  usually  combined  with  senna  or 
pme  other  cathartic,  to  insure  its  action  on 
be  bowels.  A  preparation  much  sold  under 
ie  name  of  worm  tea  consists  of  spigelia,  senna, 
lanna,  and  savin,  mixed  together,  in  various 
roportions,  to  suit  the  views  of  different  in- 
ividuals.  Spigelia  is  also  very  often  given  in 
ie  form  of  fluidextract. 

Dose,of  the  poAvdered  root,  for  a  child  three 
r  four  years  old,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65 
3  1.3  Gm.),  for  an  adult,  one  to  two  drachms 
3.9  to  7.7  Gm.),  to  be  repeated  morning  and 
vening  for  several  days  successively,  and  then 
ollowed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextr actum  Spigelia;,  U.  8. 

SPIRITUS. 

SPIRITS 

(spir'i-tus) 

Atcoolats,  Fr.;  Geiste,  G. ;  Spirito,  It. 

Spirits,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  are  alcoholic 
ilutions  of  volatile  principles  formerly  in  gen- 
ial procured  by  distillation,  but  now  frequently 
repared  by  simply  dissolving  the  volatile  prin- 
Ple  in  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol.  The  dis- 
ced spirits  are  prepared  chiefly  from  aromatic 
egetable  substances,  the  essential  oils  of  which 
?e  W1*h  the  vapor  of  alcohol  and  Condense 
™  it  in  the  receiver.  Some  of  the  oils,  how- 
j'er,  will  not  rise  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
'eohol,  but  may  be  distilled  with  water.  In 
us  case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  diluted  alco- 
M  or  proof  spirit,  with  the  water  of  which 


the  oil  comes  over  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  As  the  proof  spirit  of  commerce  is 
often  impregnated  with  foreign  matters,  which 
give  it  an  unpleasant  flavor,  it  is  better  to  use 
alcohol  which  has  been  carefully  rectified,  and 
to  dilute  it  with  the  due  proportion  of  water, 
as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
preparing  the  spirits,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  color  and  empyreumatic  flavor  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
by  heat.  Sufficient  water  must,  therefore,  be 
added  to  cover  the  vegetable  matter  after  the 
alcohol  shall  have  been  distilled,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  heat  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  or  of  steam.  The  aromatic  should 
be  macerated  for  some  days  with  the  alcohol 
before  being  submitted  to  distillation,  as  the 
oil,  being  thus  dissolved,  rises  more  readily 
with  the  spirituous  vapor  than  when  confined 
in  the  tissue. 

The  aromatic  spirits  are  used  chiefly  to  im- 
part a  pleasant  odor  and  taste  to  mixtures,  and 
to  correct,  the  nauseating  and  griping  effects  of 
other  medicines.  They  serve  also  as  carmina- 
tives in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  agreeable  stimu- 
lants in  debility  of  the  stomach. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  did  not  retain  the 
following  spirits  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 :  Spiritus 
Aurantii,  Spiritus  Limonis,  Spiritus  Myrcia?, 
Spiritus  MyristicaB,  and  Spiritus  Phosphori. 

SPIRITUS  ^ETHERIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  ETHER 

(spir'i-tus  se'the-ris) 

Liquor  Anodynus  Mineral's  Hoffmann! ;  Ether 
officinal  alcoolise\  Fr.  Cod.;  Ether  rulfurique  alcoolise\ 
Liqueur  d'Hoffraann,  Fr.;  Spiritus  .Ethereus,  P.  G. ; 
Aetherweingeist,  Hoffmaunsche  Tropfen,  G. ;  Etere 
con  alcool,  Liquore  anodino  di  Hoffmann,'  It.  ;  Eter 
sulfurico  aleonolizado,  Licor  anodino  mineral  de 
Hoffmann,  Sp. 

*  "  Ether,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic 
centimeters  [6r  10  fluidounces,  475  minims] ;  Al- 
cohol, six  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  22  fluidounces,  396  minims],  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidraehms] .    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Ether,  10  fl.  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or 
500  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Mix."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  merely  ether  diluted  with 
about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  Although 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  employed  to  any  extent, 
and  it  might  have  been  dropped  with  advan- 
tage at  a  later  revision.  The  corresponding 
preparation  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains less  ether,  being  made  of  one  part  nf 
ether  to  three  parts  of  alcohol,  both  by  weight. 
Prepared  with  materials  of  proper  strength,  its 
sp.  gr.  is  0.S06  to  0.811.  Br.  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  ether. 

Dose,  one  to  three  fluidraehms  (3.75  to  11.25 
Cc),  properly  diluted  with  sweetened  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Lobelia;  ^Etherea,  Br. 
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SPIRITUS  /ETHERIS  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  ETHER 

(spir'i-tus  se'the-ris  CQm-pos'i-tus) 

Hoffmann's  Anodyne ;  Liqueur  Nervine  de  Bang, 
Fr.;  Zusammengesetzter  Aetherweingeist,  O. 

*  "  Ether,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  475  minims] ; 
Alcohol,  six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  21  fluidounces,  470  minims] ;  Ethereal  Oil, 
twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  406  minims], 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Ether,  5i  fi.  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or 
137.5  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
78  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1950  cubic  centi- 
metres; Sulphuric  Acid,  36  fi.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  900  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  1\  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  37.5  cubic 
centimetres;  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Gradually  mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
with  forty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  let 
the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
distil  slowly  until  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  within  the  liquid,  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture of  341°  F.  (171.6°  C).  Pour  the  distil- 
late into  a  separator,  and,  after  separation 
is  _  complete,  remove  the  lower  layer.  Add  the 
Distilled  Water  to  the  upper  layer,  and  also, 
gradually,  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  until,  after 
agitation,  the  liquid  is  nearly  neutral  to  litmus 
■paper.  Separate  the  ethereal  liquid,  and  add  to 
it  the  Ether  and  thirty -eight  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Alcohol.   Filter."  Br.  ' 

This  preparation  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ether,  containing  a  little  heavy  oil  of  wine.  In 
the  U.  S.  formula,  determinate  quantities  of 
ether,  alcohol,  and  oil  are  taken,  the  ether  hav- 
ing half  the  volume  of  the  alcohol.  The  for- 
mula of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880.  In  the 
last  revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  this 
preparation  was  improved  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  W.  Inglis  Clark  (P.  J.,  1896,  183) ; 
but  the  process  still  yields  an  uncertain  product, 
containing  ether,  alcohol,  and  a  trace  of  oil 
of  wine. 

Properties.— This  spirit  is  a  colorless,  vola- 
tile liquid,  having  a  burning,  slightly  sweetish 
taste,  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  ethereal  oil.  If 
it  have  an  empyreumatic  odor,  it  has  been  badly 
prepared.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.815,  according  to 

«  •  ,  S-  Pharmacopo3ia  of  1870;  the  present 
othcial  preparation  contains  a  little  less  oil  of 
wine.  When  pure,  it  is  wholly  volatilized  by 
neat,  and  devoid  of  acid  reaction.  It  becomes 
milky  on  being  mixed  with  water,  owing  to 
the  precipitation  of  the  ethereal  oil;  but  "this 
change  does  not  prove  its  goodness,  as  the  same 
property  may  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  ether  by 

he  addition  of  various  fixed  oils.  This  sophis- 
tication may  be  detected  by  mixing  the  sus- 


pected preparation  with  water,  drawing  a  pieci 
of  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  ab 
sorb  the  oily  globules,  and  exposing  the  pape 
to  heat.  If  the  globules  are  fixed  oil,  the  greas; 
stain  will  remain ;  if  ethereal  oil,  the  stain  wi! 
disappear.  When  fixed  oils  are  used  to  adui 
terate  this  preparation,  the  milkiness  is  gen 
erally  too  great,  and  not  like  the  translucen 
leaden  milkiness  of  the  genuine  article.  (Squibb. 
"A  colorless  mobile  liquid  with  characterise 
ethereal  odor  and  taste.  Specific  gravity  0.80 
to  0.812.  It  gives  an  opalescent  solution  whe 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  water.  2  or 
cubic  centimetres  evaporated  spontaneously  o 
a  watch-glass  should  not  yield  a  residue  havin 
an  unpleasant  odor  (absence  of  empyreumati 
impurities) ."  Br. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  manufai 
turing  chemists  do  not  follow  the  Pharmacc 
pceia  in  making  compound  spirit  of  ether.  Ii 
rectifying  crude  ether,  the  distillation  is  coi 
tinued  as  long  as  the  ether  comes  over  of  tl 
proper  specific  gravity,  after  which  the  mam 
facturer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  changin 
the  receiver  and  obtaining  an  additional  di 
tillate,  consisting  of  ether  and  alcohol,  mixe 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ethereal  oil.  Now,  it 
this  second  distillate,  variously  modified  by  tl 
addition  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  so  as  1 
make  it  conform  in  taste,  odor,  opalescenc 
etc.,  to  a  standard  preparation,  kept  by  tl 
manufacturer,   that   is    sold   as  Hoffmann 
anodyne.    Nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  i 
its  results  than  a  proceeding  like  this,  and  v 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  medicine  as  o' 
tained  from  different  apothecaries  varies  vei 
much  in  properties,  and  often  disappoints  tl 
expectations  of  the  physician.    The  chief  e 
cuse  for  the  departure  from  the  official  dire 
tions  is  the  costliness  of  the  ethereal  oil;  bv 
even  were  this  much  greater  than  it  really  i 
the  excuse  would  not  be  valid,  and  it  cann 
be  justified,  on  any  principle  of  morality, 
sell  under  the  official  title  a  preparation  whij 
has  no  claim  to  it  whatever. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  intended  as 
substitute  for  the  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman 
which  it  closely  resembles  when  properly  pr 
pared.  In  addition  to  the  stimulating  and  ant 
spasmodic  qualities  of  ether  which  it  contair. 
it  possesses  anodyne  properties,  highly  use! 
in  nervous  irritation  and  in  want  of  sleep  tro 
this  cause.  These  additional  virtues  are  pro 
ably  derived  from  the  official  oil  of  wine,  whu 
Physick  and  Dewees  found,  dissolved  in  ale 
hoi,  very  efficacious  in  certain  disturbed  stat 
of  the  system,  as  a  tranquillizing  and  anodyi 
remedy.  Such  indeed,  are  the  generally  a 
mitted  effects  of  compound  spirit  of  ethe 
when  made  with   a   due   admixture  ot  ti| 


ethereal  oil.     This  preparation  is  on  mai 
occasions  a  useful  adjunct  to  laudanum, 
prevent  nausea.  , 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidracnn 
(1.8  to  7.5  Cc),  to  be  given  in  sweeten 
water. 
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SPIRITUS  /ETHERIS  NITROSI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  NITROUS  ETHER   [Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre] 

(splr'j-tus  ae'the-ris  ni-tro'si) 

"An  alcoholic  solution  of  Ethyl  Nitrite  [NO. 
)CaHs  =  74.51],  yielding,  when  freshly  pre- 
iared  and  tested  by  the  process  given  below, 
ot  less  than  4  percent,  of  ethyl  nitrite."  U.  S. 
An  alcoholic  solution  containing  ethyl  nitrite, 
ldehyde,  and  other  substances."  Br. 

Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis ;  Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitriti  ; 
)iritus  Nitrico-sethereus ;  Ether  Azoteux  Alcoolisfi, 
iqueur  anodine  nitreuse,  Fr. ;  Spiritus  Athens 
trosi,  P.  G.;  Versiisster  Salpetergeist,  O. ;  Etere 
troso  officinale,  Spirito  fl'etere  nitroso,  It. :  Espiritu 
;  mtro  dulce,  Sp. 

I  Sodium  Nitrite,  one  hundred  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  231  grains];   Sulphuric  Acid, 
My  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169 
inims];   Monohydrated    Sodium  Carbonate, 
x-tenths  of  a  gramme  [or  9  grains] ;  Potas- 
um  Carbonate,  completely  deprived  of  water 
f  drying,  three  grammes   [or  46  grains] ; 
Icohol,  Water,  each,   a  sufficient  quantity. 
ix  the  Sulphuric  Acid  with  one  hundred  and 
>enty  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces,  28 
inims]  of  Water,  cool  the  liquid,  add  eighty- 
'e  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  420 
inims]  of  Alcohol  previously  diluted  with 
equal  volume  of  Water,  and  introduce  the 
lution  into  a  1000  Cc.  [or  2  pint]  flask, 
rrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water, 
ssolve  the  Sodium  Nitrite  in  two  hundred  and 
ihty  cubic  centimeters  [or  9  fluidounces,  225 
nims]  of  Water,  filter,  and,  having  poured 
i  filtrate  into  a  separatory  funnel,  allow  the 
uid  to  slowly  drop  into  the  flask  containing 
i  acid  mixture.    When  all  has  been  added 
d  the  reaction  is  complete,  allow  any  crystals 
iich  may  have  formed  to  settle  at  the  bottom 
the  flask,  and  decant  the  cold  mixture  of 
iyl  nitrite  and  aqueous  solution  quickly  to 
i  previously  cleaned  separatory  funnel,  and 
iw  off  and  discard  the  aqueous  liquid.  Wash 
'  separated  ethyl  nitrite,  first,  with  twenty 
no  centimeters  [or  325  minims]  of  ice-cold 
iter,  and  then  remove  any  traces  of  acid  by 
shing  it  with  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or 
3  minims]  of  ice-cold  Water,  in  which  the 
»nohydrated    Sodium    Carbonate    has  pre- 
usly  been  dissolved.    Carefully  separate  the 
yl  nitrite  from  the   aqueous   liquid,  and 
tate  it  in  a  well-stoppered  vial  with  the 
tassium  Carbonate  to  remove  traces  of  water, 
en  cool  the  liquid,  decant,  and  pour  the 
yl  nitrite  immediately  into  a  tared  bottle 
itammg  five  hundred    rammes  [or  17  ouncas 
>  279  grains]   of  Alcohol.    Ascertain  the 
ight  of  the  ethyl  nitrite  poured  into  the 
tthol  by  noting  the  increase  in  weight  of 

tared  bottle  and  contents,  and  then  add 
'ugh  Alcohol  to  make  the  mixture  weigh 
nty-two  times  the  weight  of  the  ethyl  nitrite 
ted.   Lastly,  transfer  the  product  to  small, 


well-stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  vials,  and 
keep  these  in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  lights 
or  fire."  U.  S. 

"  Nitric  Acid,  3  ft.  ounces  (Imperial  measure) 
or   150   cubic    centimetres;   Sulphuric  Acid, 
2   ft.    ounces    (Imp.    meas.)    or    100  cubic 
centimetres;  Copper,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100 
grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient 
quantity.    To  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol  add 
gradually  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  stirring  them 
together;  then  stir  in  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Nitric  Acid;  the  mix- 
ture being  made  in  a  retort  or  flask,  in  which 
the  copper  has  been  placed,  and  to  which  a 
thermometer  is  fitted;  attach  to  the  retort  or 
flask  an  efficient  condenser  and  receiver,  the 
latter  containing  twenty  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Alcohol,  and,  applying  heat  gently,  distil  at 
a  temperature  commencing  at  170°  F.  (76.7° 
C),  and  rising  to  175°  F.  (79.4°  C),  but  not 
exceeding  180°  F.  (82.2°  C),  until  the  volume 
of  liquid  in  the  receiver  has  been  increased  to 
thirty-two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  to  six- 
teen hundred  cubic  centimetres,  the  receiver 
and  the  condenser  being  kept  cool  with  ice- 
cold  water.    Then  withdraw  the  source  of  heat, 
and  having  allowed  the  contents  of  the  retort  to 
cool,  introduce  the  remaining  half -ounce  (Imp. 
meas.)    or   twenty-five   cubic   centimetres  of 
Nitric  Acid,  and  resume  the  distillation  as  be- 
fore, until  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  has  been 
increased   to  thirty-four  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  seventeen  hundred  cubic  centimetres. 
Mix  this  liquid  with  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or    one   hundred    cubic    centimetres   of  the 
Alcohol,  or  with  as  much  as  will  make  the 
product  contain  2£  per  cent,  of  ethyl  nitrite 
when  tested  as  described  in  the  following  para- 
graph.   Preserve  the  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 
in  well-closed  vessels ;  preferably  in  a  cool  dark 
place,  and  in  small  bottles."  Br. 

Test. — "  1  volume  agitated  briskly  at  intervals 
during  5  minutes  in  a  brine-charged  nitrometer, 
with  1  volume  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  1  volume  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  should 
yield,  at  the  normal  temperature  (60°  F.  or 
15.5°  C.)  and  pressure  (30  inches  or  760  milli- 
metres of  mercury),  and  when  freshly  pre- 
pared, at  least  6£,  but  not  more  than  7,  volumes 
of  nitric  oxide  gas,  corresponding  to  at  least 
21  parts  by  weight  of  ethyl  nitrite  in  100  parts 
by  weight  "of  the  Spirit  ;  and  even  after  it  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  and  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  has  occasionally  been  opened,  it 
should  yield  not  much  less  than  5  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas,  corresponding  to  nearly  2 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  ethyl  nitrite  or  a 
minimum  of  "if  per  cent."  Br.  The  IJ._S._P. 
(8th  Rev.)  and  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  quantitative 
test  is  based  on  Allen's  method,  differing  only 
in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  reagents.  (See 
p  1166;  also  paper  by  Curtman,  Proc.  Missouri 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  July,  1892;  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  273.) 
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Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Transfer  about 
30  Gm.  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  which 
has  been  previously  shaken  with  0.5  Gm.  of 
potassium  bicarbonate,  to  a  tared  100  Cc. 
measuring  flask,  and  weigh  it  accurately.  Add 
sufficient  alcohol  to  bring  the  volume  to  exactly 
100  Cc,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Introduce  into 
a  nitrometer  (see  Part  III,  Gasometric  Esti- 
mations) exactly  10  Cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, followed  by  10  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide 
T.S.,  and  afterwards  by  10  Cc.  of  nor- 
mal sulphuric  acid  V.S.  When  the  volume  of 
gas  has  become  constant  (within  30  to  60  min- 
utes), note  the  volume  of  gas  collected.  Mul- 
tiply this  volume  in  Cc.  by  0.307,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  original  weight  of  the 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  At  standard  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  the  quotient  will 
represent  the  percentage  of  ethyl  nitrite  in  the 
liquid.  The  temperature  correction  is  one- 
third  of  one  percent,  of  the  total  percentage 
just  found  for  each  degree,  additive  if  tem- 
perature is  below,  subtractive  if  above,  25°  C. 
(77°  F.).  The  barometric  correction  is  four- 
thirtieths  of  one  percent,  for  each  millimeter, 
additive  if  above,  subtractive  if  below,  760. 
When  assayed  according  to  the  above  method, 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  should  yield  not  less 
than  4  percent,  of  ethyl  nitrite."  U.  S. 

Allen's  Test  for  Ethyl  Nitrite. — A  nitrom- 
eter1 should  be  filled  with  strong  brine,  and 
5  Cc.  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  should  be 
placed  in  the  cup  of  the  nitrometer,  and 
allowed  to  enter  through  the  tap,  taking  care 
that  no  air  gets  in  at  the  same  time.  Five  Cc. 
of  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
next  allowed  to  enter,  and  this  is  followed  by 
about  5  Cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Effer- 
vescence immediately  ensues,  and,  if  the  tube 
be  vigorously  agitated  at  intervals,  the  reac- 
tion will  be  complete  in  five  minutes,  when  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  nitrom- 
eter is  adjusted,  and  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  gas  read  off.  If  the  volume  of  gas 
evolved  be  small,  another  5  Cc.  of  the  sample 
should  be  let  into  the  nitrometer,  and  the  agita- 
tion repeated.  The  calculation  is  the  same  as 
m  Eykman's  process,  the  reaction  being: 

( C2H5 )  NO2  +  KI  +  H2SO4  = 

(C2H6)0H  +  KHS04  +  I  -4-  NO 

When  strictly  accurate  results  are  not  re- 
quired, the  volume  of  gas  need  not  be  corrected 
for  variations  of  pressure,  temperature,  and 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  if  these  consid- 
erations be  omitted  the  calculation  will  be  much 
simplified.  Thus,  if  0.030  gramme  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  (representing  0.075  gramme  of  Calls 
JNO2)  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  be  taken  to  measure  23.55 
Cc,  then 

 volume  of  gas  In  Cc.  X  0.3185 

measure  of  sample  in  Cc.  X  density  of  sample  = 

percentage  by  weight  of  C2H5N02. 


7rAF?^V'mple.  fo£m  of  nitrometer,  see  P.  J.,  1887  p. 

7A°l  PA,\  2V 190TU. 19 :  also  Ephem- 


If  the  density  of  the  sample  be  omitted 
from  the  equation,  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  grammes  of  ethyl  nitrite  per  100  Cc  of  the 
sample. 

The  nitrometer  method  has  been  proved  to 
give  very  good  results  with  pure  sodium  nitrite 
(prepared  from  silver  nitrite)   employed  id 
known   amount.    The  results  with  -spirit  ofj 
nitrous  ether  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
given  by  Eykman's  method,  the  difference  being 
least  when  sodium  chloride  is  employed  in  th< 
latter  process  and  time  is  given  for  the  ferrou 
solution  to  react  thoroughly  on  the  solution  0 
ethyl  nitrite.    The  results  by  the  iodide  metho 
are  almost  certainly  more  accurate  than  thos 
by  Eykman's  process.    With  most  specimen 
of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  a  considerable  amoun 
of  nitric  oxide  is  produced  (and  iodine  liber 
ated)  before  adding  the  acid,  the  reaction  prob 
ably  depending  on  the  presence  of  free  aci 
in  the  sample.    The  results  obtained  in  th 
nitrometer  are  remarkably  constant,  and  th 
method  furnishes  a  very  easy  means  of  assayin 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  with  considerable  accuracy 
which  is  further  increased  if  a  correction 
1.5  Cc.  (=0.0048  gramme  of  C2H5NO2)  U 
made  for  solubility  of  the  gas.    The  procei 
has  the  advantage  of  great  ease  and  rapidit 
and  actually  measures  the  nitrous  compounc 
present  in  the  sample,  instead  of  leaving  the: 
proportions  to  be  inferred  from  a  more  or  les 
complex  reaction,  such  as  the  reduction  of  pe 
manganate,  and  others. 

The  official  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a  mi: 
hire  of  nitrous  ether  or  ethyl  nitrite,  C2I 
NO2,  and  alcohol  (rectified  spirit).  For  man 
years,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  ma( 
by  acting  on  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  and  tl 
present  British  process  and  that  of  the  U.  ! 
P.  1880  are  constructed  on  this  plan.  Tl 
U.  S.  P.  1890  and  8th  Rev.  processes  di 
fered  essentially;  in  these,  the  use  of  nitr 
acid  is  abandoned,  sodium  nitrite  being  subsl 
tuted  as  the  source  of  the  nitrous  compoun 
Nitrous  ether  is  always  generated  by  the  reactic 
of  nitric  acid  with  alcohol;  and  it  matters  nj 
whether  the  alcohol  be  mixed  with  nitric  ac 
directly,  or  with  the  materials  f or  _  generatir 
it,  namely,  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  tl 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  the  requisi 
nitric  acid  was  obtained  by  using  the  materia 
for  generating  it,  namely,  potassium  Ultra 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  for  details  of  the  proces 
see  U.  S.  D.,  14th  ed.,  p.  1445. 

In  the  U.  S.  1860  process,  which  w; 
modelled  after  the  plan  of  Squibb,  the  nitr 
acid  and  alcohol  were  directly  mixed  in  a  r 
tort.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  receiv 
was  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  aga 
distilled,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  aci 
which  had  come  over  with  the  nitrous  etnei 
and,  being  too  strong  with  ether  to  meet  tl 
purposes  required,  was  diluted  with  alcohc 
and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of  spirit 
nitrous  ether.  It  was  a  great  improver^ 
over  the  formula  of  earlier  Pharmacopoeia 
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id  had  the  merit  of  insuring  a  preparation 
;  definite  strength.  But  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
:  1870  the  British  process  was  substituted,  as 
en  better  than  it. 

The  U.  S.  1880  process  differed  in  several 
irticulars  from  those  formerly  official.  Cop- 
ir  was  no  longer  used.  The  use  of  this  metal 
■iginated  with  Redwood,  under  the  impression 
at  the  nitrous  radical  was  liberated  by  it  and 
mbled  to  unite  more  readily  with  the  ethyl 
;  the  alcohol,  to  form  ethyl  nitrite.  Our  ex- 
;rience  is  that  upon  the  small  scale  the  cop- 
r  served  a  useful  purpose  in  controlling  and 
operating  the  reaction,  but  excellent  results 
ive  been  obtained  by  substituting  broken 
ass,  and  we  have  obtained  quite  as  large  a 
eld  of  the  peculiar  ether  when  the  copper 
as  omitted.    The  nitric  acid  was  not  added 

two  portions,  but  the  whole  quantity  was 
ixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  at 
'st.  This  was  an  improvement,  in  our  opin- 
n.   The  direction  to  "  heat  rapidly,  by  means 

a  water-bath,  until  strong  reaction  occurs 
d  the  temperature  reaches  80°  C.  (176°  F.)," 
as  likely  to  cause  loss  in  the  hands  of  the 
[experienced  through  excessive  action,  and 
ability  to  condense  all  the  vapor  of  ethyl 
trite  which  would  be  suddenly  generated.  A 
mperature  of  72°  C.  (161.6°  F.),  in  our 
perience,  was  simply  sufficient  to  start  the 
action,  and  as  soon  as  effervescence  took  place 
e  heat  should  have  been  at  once  removed,  and 
)t  reapplied  until  the  reaction  slackened,  so 
at  a  uniform  and  not  an  excessive  reaction 
ight  be  maintained.  The  greatest  change 
as,  however,  in  purifying  the  distillate  by 
itating  it  with  ice  cold  distilled  water,  sepa- 
ting  the  ethereal  layer  and  mixing  it  with 
cohol,  so  that  the  finished  product  should 
ntain  5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  crude 
byl  nitrite.  It  is  very  doubtful,  in  our 
Jinion,  whether  anything  was  removed  by  the 
itation  with  cold  water  except  some  of  the 
cohol.  As  aldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
e  both  soluble  in  ethyl  nitrite,  and  as  alcohol 
ust  be  added  subsequently,  the  advantage  of 
e  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether  in  this 
ay  was  not  very  apparent,  and  when  it  is 
nsidered  that  ethyl  nitrite  is  soluble  in  water 
id  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  some  of  the  most 
iluable  portion  of  the  distillate  must  have 
en  wasted  by  being  dissolved  in  cold  water. 

thoroughly  effective  method  of  separating 
hyl  nitrite  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  and 
ater  is  yet  to  be  discovered.    Some  manufac- 

'ers  agitate  the  distillate  with  a  saturated 
lution  of  calcium  chloride  to  separate  the 
byl  nitrite,  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
ice  used  this  method  as  a  test.* 

The_  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  overcame  these 

jections  by  generating  the  nitrous  compound 

eessary  to  effect  the  combination  with  ethyl 

'R.   F.    Fairthorne    prepared    Spirit    of  Nitrous 
ner  without  the  use  of  a  retort  or  still.  (A.  J.  P-, 
p-  7  '<  see  also  method  hy  Kmlen  Paiuter,  Proc. 
ph.  A.,  1884-1886.) 


by  acting  on  sodium  nitrite  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  the  violence  of 
the  reaction  being  controlled  by  diluting  both 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  alcohol  with  water, 
and  by  using  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrite. 
A  very  thorough  means  of  refrigeration  had 
to  be  used,  on  account  of  the  extreme  vola- 
tility of  the  distillate,  and  because  evolution 
of  ethyl  nitrite  commenced  before  all  the  sul- 
phuric acid  was  added  and  without  the  use  of 
any  other  heat  than  that  generated  by  the 
chemical  reaction.  Heat  was  not  applied 
until  the  reaction  became  slower,  and  then 
only  very  moderately  and  capable  of  being 
instantly  withdrawn  if  necessary.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  process  are  that  the  production 
of  aldehyde  and  acetic  ether  is  avoided,  through 
the  absence  of  nitric  acid,  and  pure  ethyl 
nitrite  is  easily  obtained.  Sodium  nitrite  can 
be  procured  of  standard  purity,  although  the 
impurities  in  the  commercial  salt  do  not  affect, 
the  character  of  the  ethyl  nitrite.  The  use  of 
alkaline  nitrites  in  making  ethyl  nitrite  is  not 
new,  as  both  potassium  and  sodium  nitrites 
have  been  employed,  Feldhaus,  Dunstan,  Dy- 
mond,2  and  others  having  published  processes; 
Frerichs  of  St.  Louis,  used  the  method  on  a 
large  scale,  and  C.  0.  Curtman  and  E.  L. 
Patch  of  Boston,  also  recommended  its  em- 
ployment. See  Am.  Drug.,  1893,  p.  171.  An 
improvement  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
Rev.)  process  and  in  the  cold  processes  pre- 


1  Ethyl  Nitrite.  Expeditious  Method  of  Preparing 
the  Pure  Ether.— Dunstan  and  T.  S.  Dymond  find 
the  following  method  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  pure  Ditrous  ether  in  the  nearly  theo- 
retical quantity  without  the  use  of  heat,  the  ether, 
in  the  absence  of  excess  of  acid,  being  easily  separated 
without  distillation.  A  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 34.5  grammes  of  sodium  nitrite  In  water. 
The  liquid  is  diluted  to  120  Cc.  and  cooled  below 
0°  C  by  surrounding  the  vessel  which  contains  It 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  The  sodium  nitrite 
of  commerce  contains  from  95  to  98  per  cent  of 
nitrite,  and  therefore  a  quantity  corresponding  to 
the  pure  salt  must  be  taken.  A  slight  excess  of  the 
salt  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  13.5  Cc. 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  cooled  mixture  of 
of  su ptoiM   a  ^         ,      ,         of  Water: 

the  liquid  is  then  diluted  to  120  Cc.  and  cooled 
befow  0°  C.  This  acid  liquid  is  allowed  to  pass 
eraduallv  through  a  thistle  funnel  with  constant  stir- 
ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution  of  sodium  nitrite 
Contained  in  a  long  narrow  glass  vessel  surrounded 
hv  ice  and  salt.  The  addition  of  the  whole^  of  the 
acid  liquid  occupies  only  a  few  minutes,  and  at  its 

tht  second  by  digestion  with  recent  y  ignited  anby- 

of  aXIrous'po  Lsium 'carbonate  in  a  closely  stop- 
nertd  bottle  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
Pu  it  hniio  nt  17  5°  C  and  possesses  at  0  C. 

theaT  b^O  oMsO '(water  at  0?  C.  =  l  ).  Analy- 
sis proVes'it  to  be  nearly  absolutely  pure  ethyl  nitrite. 
The  authors  recommend  for  medicinal  use  a  2-per- 
cent volution  of  ethyl  nitrite  in  absolute  alcohol  Its 
«tnm:litv  might  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  5  per 
cent  of  Sycerin:  but  even  this  is.  prone  to  change 
SLh  tin  mmiich  as  the  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
By'  while  The  solution  in  rectified  spirit  changes 
to  a  still  greater  extent.  The  solution  intended  to  be 
administered  should  not  be  diluted  with .  water  until 
just  before  it  is  to  be  taken.     (P.       1888,  8bl-8b3.) 
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viously  proposed  by  reversing  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  liquids  in  the  flask ;  in  the  former  phar- 
macopoeia! process  the  acid  solution  was  drop- 
ped slowly  into  the  sodium  nitrite  solution  and 
alcohol;  this  caused  some  loss  of  ethyl  nitrite 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  present  official  cold  process  if 
carefully  conducted  with  sufficient  refrigera- 
tion, the  production  of  ethyl  nitrite  takes  place 
uniformly  and  slowly  with  very  little  loss.  The 
great  advantage,  however,  in  this  process  con- 
sists in  the  avoidance  of  distillation  and  use 
of  heat  in  preparing  a  very  volatile  product. 

The  present  British  formula  rejects  the  so- 
dium nitrite  process,  but  introduces  under 
Liquor  Ethyl  Nitritis  (see  p.  711)  a  solution 
made  by  decomposing  sodium  nitrite  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol,  and  diluting  the  ethyl 
nitrite  produced,  with  alcohol  containing  a 
little  glycerin.  It  is  unfortunate  that  both 
preparations  were  not  made  of  the  same 
strength,  the  solution  containing  3  per  cent., 
the  spirit  only  2  per  cent.,  of  ethyl  nitrite;  the 
solution  contains  no  aldehyde,  but  the  spirit 
is  permitted  to  contain  aldehyde  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Theory  of  the  Production  of  Nitrous  Ether, 

etc.— The  reaction  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
process  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

2C2H5OH  +  2NaNOa  -f  HaS04  = 

2C2H6NO2  -f-  NaaS04  -f  2HaO 
Alcohol,  sodium  nitrite,  and  sulphuric  acid 
when  brought  in  contact  yield  ethyl  nitrite, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  water.  The  nitric  acid 
process  may  be  explained  as  follows.  One 
molecule  of  nitric  acid,  by  reacting  with  one 
molecule  of  alcohol,  forms  one  molecule  of 
nitrous  acid,  one  molecule  of  aldehyde,  and  one 
molecule  of  water:  thus, 

HNOs  +  C2H6O  = 

HNOa  +  C2H4O  +  H2O 
The  nitrous  acid,  as  soon  as  formed,  reacts 
with  a  second  molecule  of  alcohol,  so  as  to 
form  one  molecule  of  nitrous  ether  or  ethyl 
nitrite,  with  separation  of  one  molecule  of 
water,  according  to  the  reaction: 

C2H5.OH  +  HNO2  =  C2H5NO2  +  H2O 

In  the  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
the  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid  by 
the  reducing  action  of  metallic  copper  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  reaction  being: 
HN03  +  Cu  +  H2S04  = 
.  HNOa  -f  CuS04  +  HaO 

Ihe  nitrous  acid  now  reacts  with  the  alcohol 
as  in  the  previous  reaction,  so  as  to  produce  the 
nitrous  ether.  The  object  of  using  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  to  economize  the  nitric  acid 

Properties  of  Ethyl  Nitrite.-PMre  ethyl  ni- 
trite is  pale  yellow,  has  the  odor  of  apples  and 
Hungary  wine,  boils  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F  )  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0.900  at  15.5°  C.  The  density 
of  its  vapor  is  2.627.  Litmus  is  not  affected 
y,  I-  at  is  mixe<3  with  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  potassium  hy- 
pomtnte  and  alcohol  are  formed,  without  pro- 
ducing a  brown  color,  showing  the  absence  of 


aldehyde.   It  is  soluble  in  48  parts  of  water,  am 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  or  rectified  spiril 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  whit 
flame  without  residue.    The  impure  ether 
formerly  obtained  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dut 
lin  processes  for  subsequent  dilution  to  fori 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  boiled  at  21.1°  C.  (70°  F." 
and  had  the  density  of  0.886  at  4.4°  C.  (40°  F. 
The  specific  gravity  assigned  to  it  by  the  Edii 
burgh  College  was  0.899.   Mixed  with  an  alc< 
holic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  becan 
dark  brown,  with  production  of  aldehyde  resi: 
This  discoloration  showed  the  presence  of  aid' 
hyde.    When  kept,  it  became  acid  in  a  sho 
time,  as  shown  by  litmus,  and  nitric  oxide  wi 
given  off,  which  often  caused  the  bursting  < 
the  bottle.    Its  tendency  to  become  acid  w; 
rendered  greater  by  the  action  of  the  air,  ar 
depended  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  tl 
aldehyde,  which  thereby  became  acetic  aci 
Harvey  of  Leeds,  has  suggested  the  use  of  pu 
crystals  of  potassium  bicarbonate  in  a  bottle 
order  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  ac 
reaction.    J.  C.  Rademaeher  has  found  that  t 
crystals  after  a  time  are  partially  convert 
into  a  nitrate.  {A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  106.)  The 
facts  evince  the  propriety  of  preserving  tl 
ether  in  small,  strong  bottles,  kept  full  and  in 
cool  place.    Nitrous  ether  is  formed  by  the  coi 
bination  of  nitrous  acid  with  the  radical  eth 
and  its  formula  is  C2H5.NOB.   It  was,  thei 
fore,  improperly  called  nitric  ether.  Consider 
as  a  salt,  its  proper  name  is  ethyl  nitrite 
its  pure  and  concentrated  state  it  is  never  us 
in  medicine.     (See  Liquor  Ethyl  Nitritis, 
711.) 

Properties  of  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. — Tl 

is  "  a  clear,  mobile,  volatile,  and  inflammal 
liquid  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  faintly  greenii 
yellow  tint,  having  a  fragrant,  ethereal,  a 
pungent  odor  free  from  acridity,  and  a  shai 
burning  taste.    Specific  gravity:  about  0.823 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).    When  freshly  prepared, 
even  after  being  kept  for  some  time  with  t 
little  exposure  to  light  and  air,  it  is  neutral 
litmus  paper.    When  long  kept,  or  after  havi 
been  freely  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  acqui 
an  acid  reaction,  but  it  should  not  effervef 
when  a  crystal  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
dropped  into  it."  U.  S.   "A  limpid  liquid,  h£ 
ing  a  very  faint  yellowish  tinge,  inflammab 
of  a  peculiar  penetrating  apple-like  odor,  anc 
characteristic  taste.    When  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Ether  is  carefully  poured  on  an  acidulat 
strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  contain 
in  a  test-tube,  a  deep  olive-brown  coloration 
produced  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  b, 
liquids,  widening  as  the  tube  is  gently  shak< 
10  cubic  centimetres,  mixed  with  5  cubic  cen 
metres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  somii 
hydroxide  and  5  cubic  centimetres  of  waf* 
should  assume  a  yellow  color,  which  should  r 
become  brown  on  standing  12  hours  (limit 
aldehyde).    It  should  not  effervesce,  or  on 
very  feebly,  when  shaken  with  sodium  bice 
bonate  (limit  of  acid)."  Br.    It  keeps  well 
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half-pint  bottles,  securely  stopped  with  waxed 
glass  stoppers,  and  covered  with  dark  paper, 
as  Squibb  proved  by  examining  some  bottles 
thus  put  up,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years. 
When  exposed  it  is  apt  to  become  acid  with 
age.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  mixes  with  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a  whitish  flame. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  British  official  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  is  0.838  to  0.842  at  15°  C. 
(59°  F). 

Impurities  and  Tests. — Spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
when  made  by  the  nitric  acid  process,  is  never 
juite  free  from  aldehyde,  and,  if  the  distillation 
De  too  long  continued,  it  is  prone  to  contain  a 
*ood  deal  of  this  substance,  which  afterwards 
jecomes  acetic  acid  by  absorbing  oxygen.  The 
:hange  goes  on  rapidly  if  the  preparation  be 
nsecurely  kept.  Aldehyde,  if  in  considerable 
Droportion,  may  be  detected  by  its  imparting  a 
jungent  odor  and  an  acrid  flavor,  and  by  the 
spirit  assuming  a  brown  tint  on  adding  a  weak 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  owing  to 
he  formation  of  aldehyde  resin  (see  official 
est,  page  1169).  Another  test  for  aldehyde, 
hough  less  reliable,  is  the  addition  of  an  equal 
'olume  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sweet  spirit  of 
litre.  If  the  sample  be  good,  the  change  of 
iolor  will  be  slight,  and  the  mixture  will  be 
onsiderably  viscid;  if  it  contain  much  alde- 
yde,  it  will  become  dark-colored.  If  water  or 
pirit  be  present  in  undue  proportion,  the 
'iscidity  will  be  less.  (Phillips.)  Acetic  acid, 
s  well  as  other  acids  (usually  nitrogen  acids) 
hat  may  happen  to  be  present,  may  be  dis- 
overed  by  the  taste,  by  their  acting  on  litmus 
trongly,  and  by  their  decomposing  the  alkaline 
arbonates  or  bicarbonates  with  effervescence. 
Nitrogen  acids  are  known  by  their  coloring  blue 
i  piece  of  paper  previously  dipped  into  tincture 
f  guaiac.  These  acids  operate  injuriously  by 
heir  chemical  reactions  with  other  substances, 
fhen  spirit  of  nitre  is  prescribed  in  mixtures, 
^hus,  they  liberate  iodine  from  potassium 
odide,  gradually  decolorize  compound  infusion 
>f  rose,  and  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron 
iasten  the  conversion  of  ferrous  oxide  into 
erric  oxide.  To  obviate  these  effects,  Harvey 
'f  Leeds,  keeps  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  standing 
n  crystals  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  states 
hat,  if  the  preparation  be  of  full  strength,  no 
appreciable  portion  of  the  alkali  will  be  dis- 
olved.  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1842.)  When  acid  sweet 
pint  of  nitre  is  rectified  from  calcined  mag- 
'esia,  it  becomes  acid  again  in  a  short  time, 
'Ut,  according  to  Klauer,  when  rectified  from 
^utral  potassium  tartrate  it  continues  un- 
hanged for  months.  A  deep  olive  color  with 
errous  sulphate  shows  the  presence  of  a  nitro- 
en  oxide  or  acid. 

According  to  Bastick,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
ontains  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
phydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  made  from 
iitrous  ether  formed  by  acting  upon  alcohol 
ith  nitrous  acid  evolved  by  the  action  of  starch 
&  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  process  of 
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Liebig.  In  making  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  on  a 
large  scale,  Squibb  found  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
vapors  were  produced  if  the  heat  happened  to 
rise  too  high,  and  the  ether  ceased  to  be  formed. 
Schoor  and  G.  B.  Schmidt  found  that,  after  a 
careful  distillation,  hydrocyanic  acid  could  be 
detected  in  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  to  the 
amount  of  0.977  per  cent.,  while  the  distillate 
contained  but  an  insignificant  trace.  (Ph.  Ztg., 
No.  37;  N.  R.,  Sept.  1880.) 

Alcohol  and  water  are  often  fraudulently 
added  to  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  These  additions 
are  difficult  to  detect.  The  official  tests  are  as 
follows :  "If  a  test-tube  be  half  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  put  into  a  water-bath  heated 
to  65°  C.  (149°  F.)  until  it  has  acquired  this 
temperature,  the  Spirit  should  boil  distinctly 
upon  the  addition  of  a  few  small  pieces  of 
broken  glass.  If  10  Cc.  of  the  Spirit  be  mixed 
with  5  Cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  5  Cc.  of  water,  the  mixture 
will  assume  a  yellow  color  which  should  not 
turn  decidedly  brown  within  twelve  hours 
(limit  of  aldehyde)."  U.  S.  When  in  undue 
proportion,  alcohol  and  water  may  be  detected 
in  the  British  preparation,  in  a  rough  way,  by 
agitating  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Specific  gravity 
is  no  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  preparation 
as  obtained  by  any  formula.  The  addition  of 
water  will  raise  its  density,  and  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced  by  adding  ethyl  nitrite.  A  high 
density,  in  connection  with  deficient  ethereal 
qualities,  would  of  course  indicate  free  acids,  or 
an  excess  of  water,  or  both.  A  specific  gravity 
lower  than  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  standard  would 
show  the  presence  of  alcohol  either  stronger 
than  it  should  be  or  in  too  large  a  proportion. 
The  fraudulent  dilution  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
with  alcohol  and  water  is  a  great  evil,  con- 
sidering its  extensive  use  and  its  valuable  reme- 
dial properties.  Water  is  injurious  not  merely 
as  a  diluent  but  also  as  the  most  efficient  pro- 
moter of  chemical  changes.  In  commerce  this 
valuable  medicine  is  usually  found  variously  di- 
luted with  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four_  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol  and  water.  In  this  way 
its  ether  strength  is  greatly  reduced.  Squibb 
examined  six  samples  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
five  of  which  were  obtained  from  reliable 
wholesale  druggists;  of  these  one  sample  con- 
tained 3.16  per  cent,  of  nitrous  ether,  four 
between  one  and  two  per  cent.,  and  one  under 
one  per  cent.,  while  a  standard  preparation, 
made  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
contained  at  least  4.3  per  cent.  The  addition 
of  glycerin  to  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  preservative. 

Uses. — Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  deservedly 
much  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  is  extensively 
employed  in  febrile  affections,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  tartar  emetic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  secretions,  especially 
those  of  sweat  and  urine.  It  is  especially  se- 
lected in  oases  in  which  the  tendency  is  asthenic. 
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On  account  of  its  action  upon  the  kidneys,  it  is 
often  conjoined  with  other  diuretics,  such  as 
squill,  digitalis,  potassium  acetate,  nitre,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  action  in 
dropsical  complaints. 

The  inhalation  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  pro- 
duces acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with  a  peculiar 
leaden  purple  color  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and 
finger-tips,  followed  by  flushing  of  the  face, 
extreme  giddiness,  nausea,  muscular  debility, 
and  violent  headache,  excessively  rapid  irregular 
pulse,  and  dyspnoea.  These  symptoms  undoubt- 
edly depend  in  great  part  upon  the  presence 
of  the  ethyl  nitrite,  which  action  is  without 
doubt  like  that  of  the  other  nitrites,  being 
simply  somewhat  less  prompt  and  fugacious 
than  that  of  amyl  nitrite,  because  the  ethyl 
compound  is  less  volatile,  and  therefore  less 
rapidly  absorbed  and  eliminated. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Glycyrrhizae  Composita, 
V.  8. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONI/E.  U.  S. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA 

(splr'i-tus  am-mo'ni-ae) 

"An  alcoholic  solution  of  Ammonia  [NH3  = 
16.93]  containing  ten  percent.,  by  weight,  of  the 
gas.  This  solution  deteriorates  on  keeping,  and 
should  be  tested  frequently.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
pensed for  medicinal  purposes  if  it  contains  less 
than  10  percent,  of  gaseous  Ammonia."  U.  S. 

Liquor  Ammonii  Caustici  Spirituosus ;  Spiritus 
Ammoniaci  Caustici  Dzondii ;  Ammoniated  Alcohol  ; 
Alcoole  d'Ammoniacjue,  Liqueur  d'Ammoniaque 
vineuse,  Fr. :  Weingeistige  Ammoniakfliissigkeit,  Wein- 
geistiges  Ammoniak,  G. 

* "  Stronger  Ammonia  Water,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces, 
218  minims] ;  Alcohol,  recently  distilled,  and, 
after  distillation,  kept  in  glass  vessels,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Pour  the  Stronger  Ammonia 
Water  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  safety  funnel 
and  connected,  by  means  of  a  glass  condenser, 
with  a  well-cooled  receiver  containing  five 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces, 
435  minims]  of  Alcohol,  the  delivery  tube  of  the 
condenser  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver.  Heat  the  flask  carefully,  and  very 
gradually,  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60° 
C.  (140°  F.),  and  maintain  it  at  that  tempera- 
ture until  Ammonia  ceases  to  be  evolved.  Then 
disconnect  the  receiver,  and,  having  ascertained 
the  strength  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  by  the 
method  of  assay  given  below,  add  enough  Alco- 
hol to  make  the  product  contain  ten  percent.,  by 
weight,  of  Ammonia  gas.  Keep  the  Spirit  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 

Spirit  of  ammonia  is  now  official  in  the 
U.  b.  Pharmacopoeia  only,  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia not  having  adopted  it.  It  is  a  solution 
ot  caustic  ammonia  in  alcohol.  As  prepared  by 
ttie  u.  S.  process  of  1850,  the  ammoniacal  gas 


was  received  in  the  alcohol  and  condensed  by 
it;  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  were 
so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  preparation  containing 
between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and 
capable  of  saturating  about  30  per  cent,  of 
official  sulphuric  acid.  Accordingly  it  agreed 
in  ammoniacal  strength,  as  it  was  intended  it 
should  do,  with  the  U.  S.  Liquor  Ammoniae.  Its 
sp.  gr.  was  0.831,  or  thereabouts.  But  in  the 
official  process  of  1870  the  materials  for  the 
generation  of  ammonia  were  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  the  vapor  of  which  came 
over  to  some  extent  with  the  gas  and  was  con- 
densed along  with  it.  The  resulting  spirit  was, 
therefore,  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  and  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  so  that  the  preparation 
had  no  precise  sp.  gr. ;  and,  though  the  whole 
amount  obtained  contained  all  the  ammonia 
generated,  no  accurate  criterion  of  its  relative 
strength  could  be  made.  This  fault  has  been 
remedied  in  the  present  official  process  by  sub 
stituting  stronger  water  of  ammonia  for  the! 
ammonium  chloride,  water,  and  lime,  and  not 
permitting  the  temperature  to  rise  above  60°  C 
(140°  F.).  In  addition  to  this,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present  is  determined  by  volumetric 
assay,  and  it  contains  the  same  quantity  ofj 
ammonia  that  is  present  in  ammonia  water,—; 
i.e.,  10  per  cent.  Alcohol  which  has  been  kep 
in  the  cask  for  a  long  time  will  be  discolorec 
when  the  gaseous  ammonia  is  passed  into  it. 

Properties. — The  spirit  of  ammonia,  for 
merly  called  ammoniated  alcohol,  is  "  a  color 
less  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  of  ammonia 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.808  at  25°  C 
(77°  F.).  When  diluted  with  water,  it  shoul< 
respond  to  the  tests  for  identity  and  purity 
given  under  Aqua  Ammonia."  U.  S. 

Assay. — "  Introduce  into  a  weighing  bottl 
about  2  Cc.  of  the  Spirit,  weigh  accurately,  di 
lute  with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  titrat 
with  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  usui; 
litmus  T.S.  as  indicator.  Multiply  the  numbe 
of  Cc.  of  half -normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  cod 
sumed,  by  0.008465,  and  this  product  by  10C 
and  divide  by  the  weight  in  grammes  of  th 
Spirit  taken  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  am 
monia  gas."  U.  S.  When  good,  it  does  nc 
effervesce  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  i 
old,  or  carelessly  kept,  it  is  apt  to  be  partial! 
carbonated,  as  shown  by  this  test.  It,  howevei 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  more  slowly  than  doej 
ammonia  water. 

Uses. — Spirit  of  ammonia  is  stimulant  an 
antispasmodic,  and  is  given  in  hysteria,  flatulen 
colic,  and  nervous  debility.  It  is,  however,  httl 
used  internally,  the  aromatic  spirit,  _  winch  ) 
pleasanter  and  has  similar  properties,  bem; 
preferred.  Spirit  of  ammonia  dissolves  resins 
gum-resins,  camphor,  and  the  volatile  oils,  am 
is  a  very  convenient  addition  to  spirituous  Iinfl 
ments  intended  to  produce  a  rubefacient  eftec 
Not  more  than  one  part  of  the  spirit  shouk 
as  a  rule,  be  added  to  six  or  eight  parts,  b 
measure,  of  the  liniment.  It  enters  into  o 
official  preparation. 
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Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc.) 
a  wineglassful  (60  Cc.)  of  water. 

5PIRITUS  AMMONI/E  AROMATICUS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OP  AMMONIA 

(spir'i-tus  am-mo'ni-Ee  ar-o-inat'i-cus ) 

Spiritus  Ammonias  Compositus  ;  Spirit  of  Sal  Vola- 
e;  Alcoolat  ammoniaeal  aromatique,  Fr.  Cod.; 
omatiseher  Ammoniakgeist,  G. 

* "  Ammonium  Carbonate,  in  translucent 
eces,  thirty-four  yrammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  87 
ains] ;  Ammonia  Water,  ninety  cubic  centi- 
iters  [or  3  tiuidounces,  21  minims]  ;  Oil  of 
mon,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims] ; 

1  of  Lavender  Flowers,  one  cubic  centimeter 
r  16  minims] ;  Oil  of  Myristica,  one  cubic  cen- 
neter  [or  16  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  seven  hundred 
bic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  min- 

;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
ike  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
idounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  To  the  Ammonia 
ater,  contained  in  a  flask,  add  one  hundred 
d  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces, 

2  minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  after- 
irds  the  Ammonium  Carbonate  reduced  to  a 
iderately  tine  powder.  Close  the  flask  and 
itate  the  contents  until  the  Ammonium 
rbonate  is  dissolved  and  allow  it  to  stand 
r  twelve  hours.  Introduce  the  Alcohol  into  a 
aduated  bottle  of  suitable  capacity,  add  first 

Oils,  then  gradually  the  solution  of 
nmonium  Carbonate,  and  afterwards  enough 
stilled  Water  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
msand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms].  Set  the  liquid  aside  during 
enty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place,  occasionally 
itating,  then  filter  it  through  paper,  in  a  well- 
rered  funnel.  Keep  the  product  in  glass- 
ppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 
'Ammonium  Carbonate,  4  ounces  (Imperial) 
100  grammes;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  200  cubic  centi- 
mes; Oil  of  Nutmeg,  4^  fl.  drachms  (Imp. 
as.)  or  14.1  cubic  centimetres;  Oil  of  Lemon, 
fl.  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  or  20.3  cubic  centi- 
mes; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  6  pints  (Imp. 
ias.)  or  3000  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
ater,  3  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1500  cubic 
itimetres.  Place  the  Oil  of  Lemon,  Oil  of 
itmeg.  and  Alcohol  with  the  Distilled  Water 
a  retort;  distil  seven  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
ree  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres; 
-»  distil  and  separately  collect  an  additional 
'«  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred 
d  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres.  Place  the 
ter,  together  with  the  Ammonium  Carbonate 
d  the  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  in  a  bot- 
holding  rather  more  than  a  pint  (Imp. 
;as.)  or  rather  more  than  half  a  litre;  securely 
rk  the  bottle  and  gently  warm  it  in  a  water- 
tn  to  140°  F.  (60°  O),  shaking  from  time 
time  until  all  the  salt  has  dissolved.  Filter 


the  resulting  solution  when  cold  through  cotton 
wool,  and  gradually  mix  the  filtrate  with  the 
portion  first  distilled."  Br. 

In  both  of  these  formulas  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  uncombined  ammonia  are  used;  but 
they  differ  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
materials  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
process.  The  U.  S.  spirit  is  a  mere  solution  of 
the  ingredients  in  alcohol  diluted  with  a  small 
proportion  of  water,  while  the  British  contains 
so  much  of  the  ingredients  as  may  rise  in  distil- 
lation and  be  condensed  w'th  the  seven  pints  of 
spirit  that  result.  The  strength  of  the  former 
is  definite,  that  of  the  latter  moi-e  or  less 
indefinite,  as  a  portion  of  the  materials  must 
be  left  behind.  The  advantage  arising  from 
distillation,  however,  the  avoidance  of  discolora- 
tion, is  one  which  is  well  worth  considering; 
although  the  spirit  will  always  grow  darker 
with  age.  The  present  preparation  differs  from 
that  formerly  official  in  the  substitution  of  oil 
of  myristica  for  oil  of  pimenta,  it  having  been 
shown  that  oil  of  pimenta  increased  the  ten- 
dency of  the  spirit  to  darken.  Commercial  oil 
of  myristica  frequently  has  a  terebinthinate 
odor.  Much  care  is  needed  to  select  for  this 
preparation  volatile  oils  that  are  fresh  and  of 
good  quality.  The  translucent  official  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bicar- 
bonate and  carbamate,  does  not  dissolve  in 
alcohol;  the  bicarbonate  precipitates,  and  the 
carbamate  dissolves.  The  object  of  the  addi- 
tion of  free  ammonia  in  the  official  process  is 
to  convert  the  insoluble  bicarbonate  into  the 
carbamate,  and  it  is  directed  that  these  shall  be 
allowed  to  stand  during  twelve  hours  while  this 
change  is  taking  place.  The  effloresced  am- 
monium carbonate  of  commerce  having  parted 
with  some  of  its  ammonia  is  a  bicarbonate; 
hence  when  it  is  used,  unless  more  than  the 
official  proportion  of  the  ammonia  water  be 
added,  some  of  the  ammonium  salt  will  remain 
in  the  precipitate  as  ammonium  bicarbonate. 

The  difficulty  of  precipitation  which  so  many 
pharmacists  complain  of  is  thus  explained.  It 
is  a  useful  precaution  to  permit  the  ammonium 
carbonate  and  ammonia  water  to  remain  in  con- 
tact for  twelve  hours  before  diluting  with  the 
other  ingredients;  this  will  secure  the  entire 
conversion  of  the  bicarbonate,  and  obviate  the 
precipitation  above  noted.  In  addition  to  this, 
it.  is  officially  directed  to  set  the  mixed  liquid 
aside,  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  final  fil- 
tration. It  is  officially  described  as  "  a  nearly 
colorless  liquid  when  freshly  prepared,  but 
o-radually  acquiring  a  somewhat  darker  tint.  It 
has  the  pungent  odor  and  taste  of  ^rnmoiua. 
Specific  gravity;  about  0.900  at  25  C._(77 
F  )  "  U.  S.  "A  transparent  liquid  having  a 
pungent  ammoniaeal  odor  and  flavor;  nearly 
colorless  when  first  prepared,  but  liable  to 
darken  slightly.  Specific  gravity  0.888  to  0.893. 
20  cubic  centimetres  require  for  neutralization 
25  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution 
of' sulphuric  acid,  corresponding  to  about  2.4  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  (NHs),  or  2.16  grammes  m  100 
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cubic  centimetres.  20  cubic  centimetres,  after 
tbe  addition  of  16  cubic  centimetres  of  solution 
of  barium  chloride,  should  yield  a  precipitate 
which  becomes  more  copious  on  heating  to 
160°  F.  (71°  C),  and  after  filtering,  the  filtrate 
should  yield  a  further  precipitate  when  more  of 
the  reagent  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  again 
heated."  Br. 

Uses.— Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  much 
more  largely  used  than  the  simple  spirit  of 
ammonia  on  account  of  its  grateful  taste  and 
odor.  It  is  advantageously  employed  as  a 
stimulant  antacid  in  sick  headache. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc),  sufficiently  diluted. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Sennse  Composita,  Br.; 
Tinetura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  U.  S.;  Tinctura 
Valerianae  Ammoniata,  U.  8. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONI/E  FCETIDUS.  Br. 

FETID  SPIRIT  OP  AMMONIA 

(splr'i-tus  am-mo'nl-se  foet'}-du8) 

Alcoolat  ammoniacal  fgtide,  Essence  antihysterlque, 
Fr. ;  Ammoniakalischer  Stinkasantgeist,  O. 

"Asafetida,  1J  ounces  (Imperial)  or  75 
grammes;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  2  fl. 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Break  the  Asafetida  into  small  pieces,  and 
macerate  it  in  a  closed  vessel  in  fifteen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  distil  until  alcoholic  vapors  cease 
to  be  condensed;  mix  the  distillate  with  the 
Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  add  sufficient 
Alcohol  to  make  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  asafetida  mixed  with  strong  water  of  am- 
monia, and  is  an  energetic  nervous  stimulant 
and  antacid,  adapted  to  certain  hysterical  con- 
ditions associated  with  gastric  weakness  and 
acidity.  It  is  one  of  the  preparations  formerly 
recognized  by  the  British  Colleges,  and  rein- 
stated after  having  been  dropped  from  the  first 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  "25  cubic  centimetres 
should  require  for  neutralization  at  least  42.5 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  corresponding  to  at  least  2.88 
grammes  of  ammonia  (NHa)  in  100  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc),  to  be  largely  diluted  when  admin- 
istered. 

SPIRITUS  AMYGDAL/E  AMAR/E.  U.  S. 

SPIRIT  OF  BITTER  ALMOND  [Essence  of 
Bitter  Almond] 

(spir'{-tus  a-myg'da-lae  a-ma'rse) 
delist,1  V'6SBenCe  amEnde  am<5re>  Fr  >  Bltterman- 

*  "Oil  of  Bitter  Almond,  ten  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  163  minims];  Alcohol,  eight  hundred 


cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  2- 
minims] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantiti 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  0 
in  the  Alcohol,  and  add  enough  Distilled  Watc 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cub 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms] 
U.  S. 

This  was  a  new  official  spirit  in  the  U.  S.  1] 
1890;  it  is  employed  solely  for  flavoring  pu 
poses,  and  should  always  be  used  with  car 
The  official  oil  of  bitter  almond  now  requin 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  ar 
hence  the  official  spirit,  containing  1  per  cer 
of  oil,  would  show  a  slight  trace.  It  would  T 
safer  to  use  for  the  spirit  an  oil  free  fro 
hydrocyanic  acid.  A  few  drops  only  shou 
be  added  to  those  substances  which  require 
flavor. 

Dose,  from  two  to  eight  minims  (0.12 
0.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Amygdalae,  V.  S. 
SPIRITUS  ANISI.  U.  S.,  Br, 

SPIRIT  OF  ANISE 

(spir'j-tus  a-ni'sl) 

Essence  of  Anise ;  Teinture  d'essence  d'anis  Te 
Fr.  Cod.;  Anisgeist,  <?. 

* "  Oil  of  Anise,  one  hundred  cubic  cen 
meters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcoh 
nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  flu; 
ounces,  208  minims],  to  make  one  thousa 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fl 
drachms].  Mix  them."  U.  S.  "  Oil  of  Anise,  1 
ounce  (Imperial  measure)  or  50  cubic  ceil 
metres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficu 
quantity.  To  the  Oil  of  Anise  add  enough 
the  Alcohol  to  form  ten  fluid  ounces  (In 
meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  1, 
Spirit  of  Anise.  This  Spirit  of  Anise  contai 
half  the  proportion  of  Oil  of  Anise  present, 
the  Essence  of  Anise  of  the  British  Pham 
copceia  of  1885,"  Br.,  and  is  now  of  the  sal 
strength  as  the  U.  S.  spirit. 

Dose,  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative,  fr< 
one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc),  pre 
erly  diluted. 

SPIRITUS  ARMORACICE  COMPOSITL 
Br. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  HORSERADISH 

(splr'i-tus  ar-mo-ra'cl-ae  com-p69'i-tus) 

Esprit  (alcoolat)  de  Kaifort  compose e,  Akoo 
antiscorbutlque,  Fr.;  Zusammengesetzter  Meerreu 
geist,  O.  | 

"  Horseradish  Root,  scraped,  5  ounces  (Inn 
rial)   or  125  grammes;  Dried  Bitter-Orar 
Peel,  well  bruised,  5  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
grammes;  Nutmeg,  bruised,  55  grains  or  3, 
grammes ;  Alcohol   (90  per  cent.),  It  P* 
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ip.  meas.)  or  625  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
;d  Water,  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  750 
ic  centimetres.  Mis,  and  distil  two  pints 
ip.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubie  centi- 
res."  Br. 

?bis  may  be  used  advantageously  as  an  addi- 
i  to  diuretic  remedies,  in  dropsy  attended 
h  debility,  especially  in  the  case  of  drunk- 
s. 

lose,  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75 
15  Cc). 

PIRITUS  AURANTII  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  ORANGE 

(spir'i-tus  au-ran'ti-I  cc,>m-p6s'i-tus ) 

elnture  d'essence  d'orange,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Esprit  d' 
ige^  composed,   Fr. ;   Zusammengesetzter  Orange- 

"  Oil  of  Orange  Peel,  two  hundred  cubic 
timeters   [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  ; 

of  Lemon,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
dounce,  331  minims] ;  Oil  of  Coriander, 
nty  cubic  centimeters    [or  325   minims] ; 

of  Anise,  five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81 
ims] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 

thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ces,  6£  fluidrachms].     Mix  them.  Keep 

product  in  completely  filled,  well-stop- 
ed  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place."  U.  S. 
'his  compound  spirit  has  been  introduced 

the  purpose  of  producing  the  orange  flavor 
aaking  the  official  Elixir  Aromaticum  (page 
).  It  will  be  found  by  physicians  to  be  a 
ful  and  fragrant  addition  to  prescriptions. 
»ff.  Prep.— Elixir  Aromaticum,  U.  8.;  Fluidex- 
Jtuni  Rhamni  Purshianae  Aromaticum,  U.  8. 

SPIRITUS  CAJUPUTI.  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  CAJUPUT 

(spir'i-tus  caj-u-pu'ti) 

'elnture  (aleoole")  d'essence  de  Cajeput.  AlcoolS 
sence  de  Cajeput,  Fr.;  Cajeputgelst,  G. 

'Oil  of  Cajuput,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
isure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Oil 
Cajuput  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred 
>ic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of  Cajuput," 

fox  an  account  of  the  medicinal  properties 
1  uses  of  oil  of  cajuput,  of  which  this  is 
lP|y  an  alcoholic  solution,  see  Oleum  Caj- 
"**»■:  "This  Spirit  of  Cajuput  contains  five 
|es  the  proportion  of  Oil  of  Cajuput  present 
the  Spirit  of  Cajuput  of  the  British  Pharma- 
cia of  1885."  Br. 

lose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to 
Cc),  properly  diluted. 


SPIRITUS  CAMPHORS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  CAMPHOR 

(spir'i-tus  cam'pho-rae) 

Tinctura  Camphors,  V.  S.  1850  ;  Tincture  of  Cam- 
phor ;    Alcohol    Camphoratus  :    Teinture  de  camphre 
concentree,  Fr.  Cod.;  Esprit  de  Camphre,  Alcool  cam- 
phre. Fr.;  Spiritus  Camphoratus,  P.  G.;  Kampher 
spiritus,  G. 

*  "  Camphor,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  eight  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24  minims]  of 
Alcohol,  filter  through  paper,  and  pass  enough 
Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

"  Camphor,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  gram- 
mes; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. To  the  Camphor  add  enough  of  the 
Alcohol  to  form  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit 
of  Camphor."  Br. 

The  present  official  spirit  differs  from  that 
of  1880  in  being  made  from  alcohol  without 
dilution  with  water;  this  change  was  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary. The  addition  of  water  to  the  solu- 
tion was  by  no  means  a  practical  improvement, 
in  view  of  the  extensive  employment  of  the 
preparation  in  liniments  containing  chloroform, 
oils,  etc.,  in  which,  of  course,  it  was  frequently 
immiscible  without  producing  turbidity.  For 
a  method  of  assay  of  spirit  of  camphor  see 
Ph.  Centralh.,  1901,  472.  Spirit  of  camphor 
is  an  excellent  preparation,  much  used,  locally 
in  liniments  and  internally  in  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  as  an  antispasmodic 
Dilution  with  water  precipitates  the  camphor, 
but  when  as  in  many  cases  it  is  desired  to  com- 
bine it  with  aqueous  preparations,  by  dropping 
it  into  brandy  or  whisky  and  then  adding 
water  an  eligible  preparation  is  obtained;  or 
the  spirit  of  camphor  may  be  dropped  upon 
sugar  and  then  mixed  with  water. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8 
Cc). 

SPIRITUS  CHLOROFORMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  CHLOROFORM 

(spir'i-tus  ghlo-ro-for'mi) 

Chloric  Ether,  Spirit  of  Chloric  Ether,  Br.;  Alcool* 
de  Chloroforme,  Fr.;  Chloroformspiritus.  G. 

♦"Chloroform,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2  fluidounces,  14  minims] ;  Alcohol,  nine 
hundred  and  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  31 
fluidounces,  377  minims],  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6} 
fluidrachms].    Mix  them."  U.  S. 
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"  Chloroform,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial  measure) 
or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Chloroform  add 
enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Spirit  of  Chloroform."  Br. 

The  chloroform  strength  of  this  prepara- 
tion does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that 
of  the  spirit  of  chloroform  which  was  official 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880; 
the  latter  contained  10  per  cent,  of  chloroform 
by  weight,  while  the  spirit  now  official  contains 
6  per  cent,  by  volume,  the  seeming  difference 
being  due  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  chloro- 
form. Chloric  ether  of  the  older  works  was  a 
solution  of  variable  strength  of  chloroform  in 
alcohol,  and  was  used  as  a  general  anaasthetic. 
The  practice  has,  however,  very  properly  been 
abandoned,  and  the  spirit  of  chloroform  is  now 
used  as  an  internal  remedy,  especially  in  cases 
of  gastro  intestinal  spasm  or  pain,  in  which 
it  acts  as  a  local  agent.  The  official  elixir  of 
orange  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  sixty  minims  (0.6  to  3.75 
Cc.).1 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  CINNAMON 

(spir'i-tus  cin-na-mo'rni ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  d'essence  de  Cannelle,  Esprit 
nella*/?  Zimmtspiritus,  G. ;  Spirito  di  can- 

* "  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  ; 
Alcohol,  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
30  fluidounces,  208  minims],  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
fluidrachms].    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Oil  of  Cinnamon,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Oil 
of  Cinnamon  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to 
form  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon."  Br. 

The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  an  agreeable 
aromatic  cordial.    It  contains  five  times  the 


t„lill0ti0lA°  Soluti°n  of  Chloroform.— A  preparation 

ind  twoat&C°mp<i8ed  2f  ?ne-*hird  Pure  chfo"  form 
and  two-thirds  nearly  absolute  alcohol,   was  recom- 

rf^l!8,:™'-™^''  th,e  name  of  chloHe 
ether.  Snow  has  since  emp  oved  a  similar  mixture 
using  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  a  IT  The 
mixture,  made  in  the  proportion  adopted 1  by  Snow 
is  commended  by  Robert  as  the  best  anesthetic  agent 
.vet  proposed     As  the  name  chloric  ether  was  oric 

nal  y  applied  by  T.  Thomson  of  Glasgow  ™S 
liquid  (see  page  329),  it  would  be  well  t Abandon  the 
twe6  w^al^Ji0  de^nate  chloroform,  Sr its  mil 
in  fifty  cas£ wit h  01Wa™«»   used    his  preparation 

?=n  Si     .es  Wlth  success,  and  considered  it  safer 

herVs  notion  "fn  m<W 

value  ti,  lesson  for  supposing  that  it  has  especial 
under  be  PrePajat!o"  sold  in  London  and  elsewhere 
o -rt  Uoroform*  of°  v is  a  weak  solution 
bnt  Ifi  S  is       variable  quality,  containing  at  most 

S  mo?er  ^^V*2"S8F- and sometlme* 


proportion  of  oil  of  cinnamon  present  in  th< 
spirit  of  cinnamon  of  the  British  Pharmaco 
poeia  of  1885. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  t<j 
1.3  Cc.)  in  water. 

Off.  Prep. — Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticur 
Br.;  Syrupus  Rhei,  U.  S. 

SPIRITUS  FRUMENTI.  U.  S. 

WHISKY 

(spir'i-tus  fru-men'ti) 

"An  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  by  the  distill; 
tion  of  the  fermented  mash  of  grain — such  ;  I 
Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  the 
mixtures."  U.  S. 

Eau  de  Vie  de  grain,  Fr. ;  Kornbranntwein,  G. 

The  term  whisky  is  said  to  have  been  fii 
applied  to  the  spirit  obtained  from  barley 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  signi 
water  in  the  language  of  the  people  of  th 
region.  (Rees's  Cyclopaedia.)  In  the  str 
sense  of  the  word,  as  at  present  understoi 
and  as  officially  defined,  it  belongs  to  the  d 
tilled  spirit  from  different  grains,  includi 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  The  whis 
of  this  country  is  generally  made  from  co 
or  rye.  The  term,  however,  is  sometimes  < 
tended  to  other  forms  of  ardent  spirit,  a 
that  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  ci 
is  frequently,  although  incorrectly,  designal 
as  apple  whisky. 

In  the  preparation  of  whisky,  the  infusi 
of  rye  or  other  grains  is  first  made  to  unde 
fermentation,  by  which  the  saccharine  mat 
and  indirectly  the  starch  are  converted  i 
alcohol.    In  this  state  the  liquid  is  called 
mash.    This  is  submitted  to  distillation,  aj 
the  product  is  denominated  low  wines. 
a  second   distillation   it  becomes  purer 
stronger,  and  now  takes  the  name  of  raw  c< 
spirit  or  whisky.    Sometimes,  we  are  inform 
it  is  submitted  to  a  third  distillation,  in  or 
still  further  to  purify  it.    By  time  cert 
chemical   changes  take  place  by  which 
natural  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
destroyed,   and  the  whisky  becomes  melL 
losing  the  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  wh 
it  is  apt  to  have  when  first  distilled.  _  It 
generally  believed  that  these  changes  invc 
the  conversion  of  the  aldehydic  constituents 
the  raw  spirit  into  acids  which  unite  with 
higher  alcohols  of  the  fusel  oik  to  form  est 
which  give  the  improved  taste  and  mellowr 
to  an  aged  whisky. 

There  are  volatile  principles  naturally  ex 
ing  in  the  grains,  which  accompany  the  hq 
in"  all  its  changes  and  give  their  characteri; 
flavor  to  the  resulting  spirit  These 
scarcely  be  considered  as  impurities.  But  tt 
are  others,  produced  during  the  process 
fermentation,  which  serve  seriously  to  c 
taminate  the  product.   Among  these  is  IS 
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il  or  grain  oil  (amyl  alcohol),  which  is  offen- 
ve  both  to  the  smell  and  to  the  taste,  and 
rom  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  spirif 
lould  be  freed  as  far  as  possible.  This  is 
etermined  in  an  approximately  quantitative 
ay  by  shaking  out  with  carbon  tetrachloride, 
xidizing  the  solution  so  obtained  with  chromic 
zid  mixture,  and  then  titrating  the  valeric 
tid  other  acids  obtained  with  decinormal 
arium  hydroxide.  Minute  proportions  of  ace- 
c  and  butyric  acids  are  often  present  in  whisky, 
id  valeric  acid  has  been  detected.  (A.  J. 
.,  1859,  573.) 

Properties. — Whisky,  when  recently  pre- 
ared,  is  colorless;  one  method  of  giving  it 
)lor  was  to  store  it  in  sherry  casks  whereby 
avor  as  well  as  a  brownish-yellow  color  was 
:quired.  At  present  it  Is  almost  always  stored 
i  oaken  barrels,  the  inside  of  the  staves  of 
hick  have  been  charred.  By  remaining  in 
ich  barrels  for  several  years  undisturbed  it 
i;es  rapidly  and  acquires  color  from  the  cara- 
elized  "  wood  gum "  of  the  barrels.  Its 
ste  and  odor,  when  mellow  by  age,  though 
jculiar,  are  not  disagreeable.  According  to 
ie  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  whisky  is  "  an  amber- 
'lored  liquid,  having  a  distinctive  odor  and 
ste,  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Whisky 
ould  be  at  least  four  years  old.  Its  specific 
'avity  should  not  be  more  than  0.945,  nor  less 
an  0.924  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  corresponding, 
^proximately,  to  an  alcoholic  strength  of  37 
47.5  percent,  by  weight,  or  44  to  55  percent. 

1  volume,  of  absolute  alcohol  (see  Part  III, 
lcohol  Tables).  If  100  Cc.  of  Whisky  be 
sry  slowly  evaporated  in  a  tared  dish  on  a 
later-bath,  the  last  portions  volatilized  should 
)t  have  a  harsh  or  disagreeable  odor  (absence 
:  more  than  a  trace  of  fusel  oil  from  grain)  ; 
id  the  residue,  when  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
.),  should  not  weigh  more  than  0.5  Gm.  This 
sidue  should  have  no  sweet  or  distinctly 
>icy  taste  (absence  of  added  sugar,  glycerin, 
id  aromatic  substances) ,  and  it  should  almost 
•mpletely  dissolve  in  10  Cc.  of  cold  water, 
>rming  a  solution  which  is  colored  not  deeper 
ian  light  green  by  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
doride  T.S.  diluted  with  10  volumes  of  water 
ibsence  of  more  than  traces  of  oak  tannin 
•om  casks).  If  50  Cc.  of  Whisky  be  shaken 
gorously  in  a  stoppered  flask  with  25  Gm. 
-  kaolin,  and,  after  standing  half  an  hour, 
5  filtered,  the  color  of  the  filtrate  should  not 
5  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Whisky  be- 
>re  treatment.  To  render  100  Cc.  of  Whisky 
stinctly  alkaline  to  litmus,  not  more  than 

2  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
'ould  be  required    (limit   of   free  acid)." 

Whisky  is  an  excellent  alcoholic  stimulant, 
hich  differs  therapeutically  from  brandy  in 

3  having  less  tendency  to  cause  constipation. 
Wlng  to  its  cheapness  and  its  customary 
Jnty,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  brandy  as 
medicinal  agent.  It  is  also  used  as  an  an- 
'eptic  for  wounds  and  ulcers. 


SPIRITUS  QAULTHERI/E.  U.  S. 

SPIRIT  OF  OAULTHERIA  [Spirit  of  Winterjrreeii] 

(splr'j-tus  gaul-tht/ri-se) 

Teinture    (a!eoo!£>    d'essence  de   GaultWrie,  Fr.i 

Bergtheegeist,  O. 

*  "  Oil  of  Gaultheria,  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  32 
fluidounces,  59  minims],  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
drachms].    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

This  spirit,  which  was  made  official  for  the 
first  time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  is  simply  a  solu- 
tion of  the  oil  of  gaultheria  in  alcohol  in  the 
proportion  of  5  per  cent.;  it  has  long  been  in 
use  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  authori- 
tative recognition  was  needed.  It  is  probably 
most  largely  used  for  imparting  flavor  to  pre- 
scriptions. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3 
Cc). 

SPIRITUS  GLYCERYLIS  NITRATIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

SPIRIT  OP  GLYCERYL  TRINITRATE,  SPIRIT  OF 
NITROGLYCERIN   [Spiritus  Glonoinl, 
Pharm.  1890,  Spirit  of  Glonoln] 

(spir-}-tus   glyc-e-ry'lis  ni-tra'tls) 

"An  alcoholic  solution  containing  1  percent., 
by  weight,  of  Glyceryl  Trinitrate  [ C3H6 (O.N 
Oa)  a  =  225.44].  Spirit  of  Nitroglycerin  should 
be  kept  and  transported  in  well-stoppered 
tin  cans,  and  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place, 
remote  from  lights  or  fire.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  dispensing,  handling,  packing, 
transporting,  and  storing  the  Spirit,  since_  a 
dangerous  explosion  may  result  if  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  it  be  spilled,  and  the  alcohol 
be  partly  or  wholly  lost  by  evaporation.  If, 
through  accident,  it  be  spilled,  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  should  be  at  once  poured 
over  it,  to  effect  decomposition."  U.  S. 

Liquor  Trlnltrln!.  Br.;  Solution  of  Trlnltrln  ; 
Liquor  Nitroglycerin!  ;  Solution  of  Nitroglycerin ; 
Liquor  Glonolnf;  Solution  of  Glonoin  ;  Nltroglycerln- 
gelst,  Glycerlntrinitratlosung,  O. 

"  Trinitroglycerin  of  commerce,  17J  grains 
or  1  gramme;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Dissolve  the  trinitroglycerin 
in  sufficient  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce  four 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Solution  of  Trinitnn."  Br. 

This  official  spirit  was  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
an  eligible  mode  of  administering  nitroglycerin. 

The  British  Liquor  Trinitrini  is  practically 
identical.  Abundant  precautions  are  included, 
which  should  on  no  account  be  neglected.  The 
official  description  is  as  follows:  "A  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of 
alcohol.    Caution  should  be  exercised  in  tasting 
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it,  since  even  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  liable 
to  produce  a  violent  headache.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  when  it  is  freely  applied  to  the 
skin.  It  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  Specific 
gravity:  0.814  to  0.820  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
On  diluting  10  Cc.  of  the  Spirit  with  15  Cc.  of 
water — both  liquids,  as  well  as  the  mixture, 
being  brought  to  15°  C.  (59°  F.) — the  liquid 
will  exhibit  at  most  a  faint  cloudiness,  but  the 
addition  of  a  further  portion  of  5  Cc.  of  water 
should  produce  a  white  turbidity.  If  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  Spirit  be  higher  than 
0.830  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  or  if  10  Cc.  of  it  be 
rendered  turbid  by  less  than  10  Cc.  of  water, 
the  Spirit  should  be  rejected."  V.  S.  "A  clear 
and  colorless  liquid,  neutral  to  test-papers. 
Specific  gravity  0.840.  A  mixture  of  10  cubic 
centimetres  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
cooled  to  60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  remains  clear,  but 
the  further  admixture  of  1  cubic  centimetre 
of  water  causes  opacity  (presence  of  a  due 
amount  of  trinitroglycerin).  On  further  di- 
luting with  water  and  setting  the  mixture  aside, 
there  is  deposited  a  liquid  of  oily  consistence, 
one  drop  of  which,  absorbed  by  paper  and 
struck  with  a  hammer  on  a  hard  surface,  ex- 
plodes. 110  minims  contain  1  grain  of  tri- 
nitroglycerin; 100  cubic  centimetres  contain 
1  gramme."  Br.  For  a  method  of  assaying 
this  spirit,  by  Chas.  Rice,  see  Am.  Drug.,  1895, 
6;  also  Nagelvoort's  method,  A.  J.  P.,  1894, 
527.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  nitro- 
glycerin as  a  therapeutic  agent,  we  append  the 
following. 

Nitroglycerin.  Trinitrine.  Glonoin.  Glyce- 
ryl Trinitrate.  (CaHstNOa^).— When  glyc- 
erin is  gradually  added  in  small  portions  at  a 
time  to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  nitric 
acid  and  three  to  four  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  kept  low 
by  artificial  refrigeration,  it  is  converted  into 
a  bright  yellow  liquid,  which  has  remarkable 
explosive  properties  and  has  received  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Nitroglycerin  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1847  by  Sobrero  of 
Turin.  It  was  afterwards  made  a  subject  of 
study  by  de  Vrij  of  the  Netherlands,  Gladstone, 
and  Kopp,  but  did  not  attract  general  at- 
tention until  1867,  when  Alfred  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  engineer,  suggested  its  use  for  ex- 
plosive purposes.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  (said 
to  be  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  when 
pure);  of  a  sp.  gr.  from  1.525  to  1.6;  inodor- 
ous; of  a  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  taste;  very 
slightly  soluble  m  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  methylated  spirit;  not 
freezing  above  -15.5°  C.  (4°  F.)  when  quite 
pure,  according  to  J.  R.  Wagner,  but,  as  it 
occurs  m  commerce,  solidifying  by  continued 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  8°  C.  (46  4°  F  ) 
and  assuming  the  form  of  long  needles,  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  handle,  as  they  explode 
violently  when  gently  broken.  In  the  liquid 
state  the  mere  contact  of  fame  does  not  inflame 
or  explode  it;  but  concussion,  or  touching  it 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  explodes  it  with  great 


vehemence.  Detonating  mixtures,  or  explod- 
ing gunpowder,  in  its  near  vicinity,  produce 
the  same  effect.  By  keeping,  it  undergoes 
partial  decomposition,  and  in  confined  vessels 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  gases  which 
result  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause  its 
explosion  upon  the  slightest  concussion.  Its 
explosive  force  greatly  exceeds  that  of  gun- 
powder. According  to  Nobel,  one  measure  of  the 
fluid  yields  on  explosion  10,384  measures  of 
gas,  while  one  measure  of  gunpowder  yields 
only  800  measures.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
much  employed  in  blasting  rocks,  in  mining 
quarrying,  road  making,  etc.,  and  its  econom, 
ical  advantages  have  kept  it  in  extensive  use 
notwithstanding  the  danger.  From  these  facti 
the  inference  is  evident  that  it  should  not  b< 
kept  in  large  quantities,  nor  conveyed  to  an; 
considerable  distance;  the  most  fearful  conse 
quences  have  followed  a  neglect  of  these  pre 
cautions.  Practical  operators  recommend  that  i 
should  be  made  extemporaneously  where  wante 
as  an  explosive  agent. 

Nitroglycerin  is  formed  by  the  introductioi 
of  the  nitro-group  (NO2)  in  place  of  the  thre 
replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  glyceri: 
formula,  according  to  the  reaction : 

C3Hs(0H)3  +  3(N02,OH)  = 

CsH6,(N03)3-f  3(HOH) 
E.  Kopp  gives  the  following  as  his  method  0 
preparing  nitroglycerin  on  the  spot  where  S 
is  needed.    First,  fuming  nitric  acid  of  the  sj 
gr.  1.51  to  1.53  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weigt 
of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid.    At  the  sam 
time  commercial  glycerin,  free  from  lead  an 
lime,  is  evaporated  in  a  pot  to  30°  or  31 
Baume,  so  that  on  coobng  it  shall  have 
syrupy  consistence.    Into  3300  grammes  of  tl 
acid  mixture,  contained  in  a  glass  or  porcelai 
capsule  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold  water,  5( 
grammes  of  the  prepared  glycerin  are  slow] 
poured  with  constant  stirring,  great  care  beir 
taken  to  prevent  any  sensible  heating  of  tl 
mixture.    The  whole  is  then  to  be  left  f< 
five  or  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  mixture  is  1 
be  poured  into  five  or  six  times  its  volume  < 
cold  water  to  which  a  rotatory  motion  has  bee 
given.    The  nitroglycerin  precipitates  rapid, 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid,  which  is  sep 
rated  by  decantation,  then  washed  with  a  litt 
alkaline  water  which  is  decanted,  and  then  pi 
into  bottles.  In  this  state  it  still  contains  a  litt 
acid  and  water,  but  these  do  not  interfere  wii 
its  use  as  an  explosive  agent.  Latterly 
has  also  been  prepared  by  mixing  3i  parts  < 
sulphuric  acid  of  1.83  sp.  gr.  with  1  part  < 
potassium  nitrate,  and  cooling  this,  when  pota 
sium  sulphate  will  crystallize  out.   The  ac 
drained  off  from  this  is  peculiarly  adapt* 
for  the  formation  of  nitroglycerin,  which  th<| 
takes  place  rapidly  and  without  so  much  dai 
gerous  development  of  heat. 

Uses.— The  action  of  nitroglycerin  upon ^tl 
human  system  is  that  of  the  nitrites.  R 
in  its  influence  from  amyl  nitrite  solely  in  enj 
its  effects  are  not  quite  so  prompt  and  ai 
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)erceptible  for  a  much  longer  time.  The 
mount  required  to  produce  a  sensible  action 
s  exceedingly  small.  Thus  J.  M.  Merrick  ex- 
>erienced  distinct  effects  from  one-fortieth 
if  a  drop,  and  Field  has  recorded  a  temporary 
oss  of  consciousness  and  other  alarming  synip- 
oms  as  produced  by  about  one-forty-hfth  of 
i  drop.  In  the  case  of  B.  Schuchardt  (A.  J. 
5V  1867),  as  much  as  ten  drops  are  affirmed 
o  have  been  swallowed,  with  the  production  of 
giddiness,  violent,  throbbing  headache,  weari- 
less, and  a  semi-unconsciousness  lasting  several 
lours.  According  to  Louis  Kolipinski  (Med. 
'lews,  1890),  two  drachms  of  the  ordinary 
olution  of  nitroglycerin  have  been  recovered 
rom  without  very  serious  symptoms  (amount 
aken  doubtful).  For  a  case  in  which  death 
fas  legally  decided  to  have  been  criminally 
iroduced  by  the  poison,  see  J.  P.  C,  xxvi. 
156.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  nitro- 
glycerin produces  the  same  symptoms,  so  that 
are  is  recommended  in  its  manufacture.  As 
litroglycerin  may  be  considered  a  glyceryl 
litrate,  its  action  as  a  nitrite  appears  at  first 
emarkable.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by 
lay  that  during  its  alkaline  decomposition 
t  yields  nascent  nitrous  acid,  and  it  can 
carcely  be  questioned  that  this  acid  is  devel- 
>ped  and  acts  upon  the  system. 

Spirit  of  glonoin,  or  an  equivalent  solution  of 
litroglycerin,  is  very  much  used  in  angina 
tectoris,  asthma,  convulsions,  and  other  dis- 
ases  in  which  amyl  nitrite  is  employed.  (See 
imyl  Nitris.)  As  a  cardiac  stimulant,  in  col- 
apse,  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas,  and  other 
onditions,  it  may  be  used  either  by  the  mouth 
t  by  subcutaneous  injections. 

Dose,  of  the  spirit,  from  one  to  two  minims 
0.06  to  0.12  Cc). 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  JUNIPER 

(spir'i-tus  ja-nip'e-rl) 

Teinture  d'essence  de  Genievre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Spiritus 
umperi,  p.  Q.;   Wachholderspiritus,  G. 

*  "  Oil  of  Juniper,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounce,  331  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  nine  hun- 
bed  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  32  fluid- 
mnces,  59  minims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  them."    U.  S. 

Oil  of  Juniper,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
neasure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
jer  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Oil  of 
luniper  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form 
»we  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of  Juniper.  If  the 
iolution  be  not  clear,  agitate  with  a  little  pow- 
lered^  talc,  and  filter.  This  Spirit  of  Juniper 
contains  two  and  a  half  times  the  proportion 
j£  Oil  of  Juniper  present  in  the  Spirit  of 
lumper  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885." 
y"'  It  is  now  uniform  in  strength  with  the 
J-  S.  preparation. 


This  spirit  is  used  chiSy  as  an  addition  to 
diuretic  infusions.  It  „# -"'about  33  per  cent, 
stronger  than  the  spirit  official  before  1890. 

Dose,  from  thirty  to  sixty  minims  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Creosoti,  Br. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S. 

COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  JUNIPER 

(spir'j-tus  ju-nip'e-ri  CQm-pS§'}-tus) 

Teinture  (aleool6)  d'essence  de  GeniSvre  eomposee, 
Fr.;  Zusammengesetzter  Wachholderspiritus.  G. 

*  "  Oil  of  Juniper,  eight  cubic  centimeters 
[or  130  minims]  ;  Oil  of  Caraway,  one  cubic 
centimeter  [or  16  minims] ;  Oil  of  Fennel, 
one  cubic  centimeter  [or  16  minims] ;  Alcohol, 
fourteen  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  47  fluid- 
ounces,  162  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  67  fiuidounces,  301  minims].  Dissolve  the 
Oils  in  the  Alcohol,  and  gradually  add  enough 
Water  to  make  the  product  measure  two  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fiuidounces,  301 
minims]."  U.  S. 

This  spirit  is  a  useful  addition  to  diuretic 
infusions  and  mixtures  in  debilitated  cases  of 
dropsy.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  Holland 
gin. 

Dose,  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to 
15  Cc). 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER 

(spir'i-tus  la-van'du-loe ) 

Teinture  (a!cool£)  d-esseuce  de  Lavande,  Fr. ;  Spiri- 
tus Lavandula?,  P.  G. ;  Lavandelspiritus.  G. 

* "  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims]  ; 
Alcohol,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  32  fiuidounces,  59  minims],  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].    Mix  them."    U.  S. 

"Oil  of  Lavender,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Oil  of 
Lavender  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form 
ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of  Lavender. 
This  Spirit  of  Lavender  contains  five  times 
the  proportion  of  Oil  of  Lavender  present  in 
the  Spirit  of  Lavender  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1885."  Br. 

Spirit  of  lavender  is  used  chiefly  as  a  per- 
fume, and  as  an  ingredient  in  other  prepara- 
tions. The  official  spirit  is  about  33  per  cent, 
stronger  than  the  spirit  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  The 
perfume  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  laven- 
der water  is  not  a  distilled  spirit,  but  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
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other  odorous  substances.  The  following  is 
given  by  Brande  as  one  of  the  most  approved 
recipes  for  preparing  it.  "  Take  of  rectified 
spirit  five  gallons,  essential  oil  of  lavender 
twenty  ounces,  essential  oil  of  bergamot  five 
ounces,  essence  of  ambergris  [made  by  digesting 
one  drachm  of  ambergris  and  eight  grains  of 
musk  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol]  half  an  ounce. 
Mix."  The  Br.  spirit  is  double  the  strength  of 
the  U.  S.  preparation.  It  is  a  grateful  stimu- 
lant and  carminative  when  administered  in 
sweetened  water. 

Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to  1.3 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Ferri  Coraposita,  U.  S. 

SPIRITUS  MENTH/E  PIPERIT/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SPIRIT  OP  PEPPERMINT 

(3pir'i-tus  men'thae  pip-e-ri'tse) 

Essence  of  Peppermint ;  Teinture  d'essence  de 
Menthe,  Fr.  Cod.;  Spiritus  Menthae  Piperita,  P.  (?.; 
Pfefferminzspiritus,  Englische  Pfeffernainzessenz,  O. ; 
Alcohol  de  menta  piperita,  Sp. 

* "  Oil  of  Peppermint,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ; 
Peppermint,  bruised,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Oil  of 
Peppermint  in  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  Alcohol, 
add  the  Peppermint,!  and  allow  it  to  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  filter  through 
paper,  and  add,  through  the  filter,  enough 
Alcohol  to  make  the  Spirit  measure  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
fluidrachms]."   U.  S. 

"Oil  of  Peppermint,  1  ft.  ounce  (Imperial 
measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the 
Oil  of  Peppermint  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol 
to  form  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of 
Peppermint.  This  Spirit  of  Peppermint  con- 
tains five  times  the  proportion  of  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint present  in  the  Spirit  of  Peppermint, 
and  half  the  proportion  of  the  Essence  of  Pep- 
permint of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885." 
Br.  It  is  now  uniform  in  strength  with  the  U. 
o.  spirit. 

_  The  distilled  spirit  has  no  advantage  over  a 
simple  solution  of  the  oil  in  alcohol;  and  this 
mode  of  preparing  it  has  been  adopted  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias.  It 
has  long  been  popularly  used  under  the  name 
oi  essence  of  peppermint.    The  spirit  of  pep- 


permint affords  a  convenient  method  of  ad- 
ministering a  dose  of  the  volatile  oil,  being 
of  such  a  strength  that  when  dropped  on  loaf- 
sugar  it  may  be  taken  without  inconvenience. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc), 
given  as  just  mentioned,  or  mixed  with 
sweetened  water. 

Off.  Prep.— Mistura  Rhei  et  Sodse,  V.  8. 

SPIRITUS  MENTH/E  VIRIDIS.  U.  S. 

SPIRIT  OF  SPEARMINT 

(spir'i-tus  men'thae  vir'i-dls) 

Tinctura  Olei  Mentha?  Viridis,  U.  S.  1850  ;  Essence 
of  Spearmint  ;  Griine  Minzessenz,  Q. 

* "  Oil  of  Spearmint,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] 
Spearmint,  bruised,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mak< 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Oil  oi 
Spearmint  in  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  Alcohol 
add  the  Spearmint,  and  allow  it  to  macerat< 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  filter  througl 
paper,  and  add,  through  the  filter,  enougl 
Alcohol  to  make  the  Spirit  measure  one  thou] 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6:; 
fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  Spirit  of  Pepper 
mint  are  equally  applicable  to  this.  Both  ar 
usually  employed  as  carminatives. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc.)| 

SPIRITUS  MYRISTIC/E.  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG  [Essence  of  Nutmeg] 

(spir'i-tus  my-ris'ti-cae) 

Teinture  (alcooie)  d'essence  de  Muscade,  Fr. ;  Muf 
katspiritus,  O. 

"Oil  of  Nutmeg,  1  ft.  ounce  (Imperii 
measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (9; 
per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  0 
of  Nutmeg  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  fori 
ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundre 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of  Nutmej 
If  the  solution  be  not  clear,  agitate  with  a  littl 
powdered  talc,  and  filter.  This  Spirit  of  Nu 
meg  contains  five  times  the  proportion  of  0 
of  Nutmeg  present  in  the  Spirit  of  Nutrae 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  B_ 
It  is  double  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  189 
spirit. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  its  flavor.    Spirit  o 


normin?;,,  >  suggests  the  maceration  of  the  pep- 
before  addin?tnrtfh tr^our8i  washinS  and  draining, 
mattw  is  Ki he  solution  of  the  oil  ;  water  soluble 
OTOducea  H»  ™  (I  a  ^orl  Permanent  green  color 
thrspearmlnt  1* tne  same  treatment  for 
spearmint  in  making  spirit  of  spearmint. 


nutmeg  was  not  retained  hi  the  U.  S.  I 
(8th  Rev.).  It  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  P.  J-^f 
by  dissolving  50  Cc.  of  oil  of  nutmeg  m  9 


Cc.  of  alcohol.    (See  Oleum  Myristicce.) 
Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3  to  ±. 


Cc.) 


Off.  Prep.— Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Br. 
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SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  Br. 

ALCOHOL  (90  PER  CENT.)  [Rectified  Spirit] 

(splr'i-tus  rec-ti-fi-ca'tus) 

"A  liquid  containing  90  parts  by  volume  of 
lyl  hydroxide,  C2H5OH,  and  10  parts  by 
luine  of  water;  obtained  by  the  distillation 
fermented  saccharine  liquids."  Br. 
See  Alcohol  (page  104). 

SPIRITUS  ROSMARINI.  Br. 

SPIRIT  OF  ROSEMARY 

(sph'i-ttis  r6§-ma-ri'nl ) 

Spiritus  Anthos ;  Teinture  d'essence  de  Romarin, 
Cod.;  Rosmarinspiritus,  O. ;  Alcohol  de  romero, 

"Oil  of  Rosemary,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
lasure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90 
r  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Oil  of 
isemary  add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form 
1  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred 
bic  centimetres  of  the  Spirit  of  Rosemary, 
lis  Spirit  of  Rosemary  contains  five  times 
i  proportion  of  Oil  of  Rosemary  present  in 
;  Spirit  of  Rosemary  of  the  British  Pharma- 
poeia  of  1885."  Br. 

The  plant  is  no  longer  official.  (See  Part 
)  This  spirit  is  a  grateful  perfume,  and  is 
id  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  lotions  and  lini- 
nts. 

SPIRITUS  VINI  GALLICI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BRANDY 

(spir'i-tus  vi'ni  gal'lj-ci) 

'An  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
n  of  the  fermented,  unmodified  juice  of 
isli  grapes."  U.  S.  "A  spirituous  liquid  dis- 
ed :  from  wine  and  matured  by  age,  and 
itaining  not  less  than  36^  per  cent,  by 
ight  or  43^  per  cent,  by  volume  of  ethyl 
droxide."  Br. 

Spirit  of  French  Wine;  Eau  de  Vie,  Cognac,  Ft:; 
mntwein,  Franzbranntwein,  O. 

A.11  liquids  which  have  undergone  the  alco- 
ve fermentation  yield  an  ardent  spirit  by 
filiation.  (See  Alcohol,  p.  104.)  When  the 
oholic  liquid  is  wine,  the  product  of  the 
filiation  is  brandy.  This  ardent  spirit  is 
>ject  to  variation,  according  to  the  character 
the  wine  from  which  it  is  distilled.  The  best 
mdy  is  obtained  from  French  wines,  and  the 
>ds  called  Cognac  and  Armagnac  are  most 
eemed.  Cognac  is  probably  the  most  profit- 
e  wine  producing  region  in  the  world,  and 
5  given  its  name  to  the  most  widely  known 
mdy.  Very  large  quantities  of  brandy  are 
>v  made  in  California,  but  the  taste  is 
-uhar  and  easily  distinguished  from  that  of 
S'nac.  Our  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recog- 
ed  French  brandy  exclusively;  but  since  the 


revision  of  1860  all  spirits  have  been  admitted 
under  that  name,  when  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  grajjes  and  sufficiently  strong  and  pure 
to  meet  the  requirements  below  specified. 

Properties. — "A  pale  amber-colored  liquid, 
having  a  distinctive  odor  and  taste,  and  a 
slightly  acid  reaction.  Brandy  should  be  at 
least  four  years  old.  Its  specific  gravity  should 
be  not  more  than  0.941,  nor  less  than  0.925 
at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  corresponding,  approx- 
imately, to  an  alcoholic  strength  of  39  to  47 
percent,  by  weight,  or  46  to  55  percent,  by 
volume,  of  absolute  alcohol  (see  Part  III, 
Alcohol  Tables).  If  100  Ce.  of  Brandy  be 
slowly  evaporated  in  a  tared  dish  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  last  portions  volatilized  should  have 
an  agreeable  odor  free  from  harshness  (ab- 
sence of  fusel  oil  from  grain  or  potato  spirit)  ; 
and  the  residue,  when  dried  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.),  should  not  weigh  more  than  0.5  Gm.  This 
residue  should  have  no  sweet  or  distinctly  spicy 
taste  (absence  of  added  sugar,  glycerin,  and 
aromatic  substances),  and  it  should  almost 
completely  dissolve  in  10  Cc.  of  cold  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  is  colored  not  deeper 
than  light  green  by  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.  diluted  with  10  volumes  of  water 
(absence  of  more  than  traces  of  oak  tannin  from 
casks).  If  50  Cc.  of  Brandy  be  shaken  vigor- 
ously in  a  stoppered  flask  with  25  Gm.  of  kaolin, 
and,  after  standing  half  an  hour,  be  filtered, 
the  color  of  the  filtrate  should  not  be  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Brandy  before  treat- 
ment (absence  of  caramel  coloring).  To  render 
100  Cc.  of  Brandy  distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus, 
not  more  than  1  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.S.  should  be  required  (limit  of 
free  acid)."  U.  S.  Besides  alcohol,  water, 
and  volatile  oil,  it  contains  coloring  matter, 
tannin,  cenanthic  ether  described  under  wine, 
a  little  acetic  ether,  and  a  little  aldehyde. 
Brandy  is  classed  according  to  its  color,  as 
pale  and  high-colored.  Pale  brand//  has  a 
yellow  color,  derived  from  the  cask  in  which 
it  is  kept.  High-colored  brandy  has  a  deep- 
red  color  given  to  it,  before  importation,  by 
burnt  sugar  (caramel),  which  is  said  to  im- 
part a  more  agreeable  flavor.  Factitious 
brandy  is  sometimes  made  from  alcohol,  de- 
prived of  fusel  oil,  and  reduced  to  the  proper 
proof  by  water,  by  adding  to  it  acetic  ether 
in  the  proportion  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon.  Oil  of  cognac,  which  it  is 
stated  contains  the  aroma  from  wines,  is  made 
from  compressed  wine  lees  by  placing  it  in  a 
still  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  2  per 
cent,  of  newly  slaked  lime,  1  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  1  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
The  stirring  apparatus  is  set  in  motion, 
steam  applied,  the  heat  allowed  to  rise  grad- 
ually to  240°  C.  (464°  F.),  and  the  green 
oil  separated;  the  average  yield  is  very 
small  (.003  per  cent.);  the  oil  is  then  rec- 
tified, and  2  grammes  of  it  are  added  to  100 
litres'  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol  to  impart  the 
odor  and  taste  which  so-called  "  best  brandy  " 
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should  have.  The  proper  color  is  then  given 
by  burnt  sugar.  The  spurious  liquid  may  be 
known  by  its  leaving  on  evaporation  a  residue, 
containing  sugar  and  no  tannin,  the  absence 
of  the  latter  being  shown  by  the  evaporated 
portion  not  striking  a  black  color  with  ferric 
salts.  The  nature  of  the  liquid  may  also  be 
detected  by  the  absence  of  aldehyde.  For 
modes  of  detecting  impurities  in  brandy  and 
other  ardent  spirits,  see  Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal., 
3d  ed.,  i.  143  et  seq. 

Uses. — Brandy  is  esteemed  as  a  cordial  and 
stomachic,  and  is  frequently  given,  in  the  form 
of  toddy  or  milk  punch,  in  the  sinking  stages 
of  low  fevers.  In  the  late  London  Pharma- 
copoeia there  was  an  official  preparation  of  it, 
called  Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  consisting 
of  brandy,  cinnamon  water,  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  cinnamon.  This,  though  a 
convenient  form  for  the  administration  of 
brandy,  was  subsequently  omitted.  It  is  now 
again  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
the  oil  has  been  left  out.  If  prepared  with  the 
U.  S.  cinnamon  water,  it  would  certainly  be 
sufficiently  flavored  without  the  addition  of  the 
oil. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  Br. 
STAPHISAGRIA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

STAPHISAGRIA  [Stavesacre] 

( staph-i-sa'gri-a ) 

"  The  ripe  seed  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria 
Linne  (Fam.  Ranunculacece) ."  U.  S.  "The 
dried  ripe  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria, 
Linn."  Br. 

D+  s£s|P!,lsaS<'las  Semlna,  Br. ;  Semen  Staphlsagrire, 
Staphidmgrise  or  Pedicularls  ;  Stavesacre  Seeds; 
Svaphisalgre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Stephanskorner,  Lausekorner, 
Of.;  Stafisagrla,  It. 

Delphinium  Staphisagria,  L.,  or  stavesacre,  is 
a  handsome,  annual  or  biennial  plant,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  with  a  simple,  erect,  downy 
stem,  and  palmate,  five-  or  seven-lobed  leaves, 
supported  on  hairy  footstalks.  The  flowers  are 
bluish  or  purple,  in  terminal  racemes,  with 
pedicels  twice  as  long  as  the  flower,  and  brac- 
teoles  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  The 
nectary  is  four-leaved  and  shorter  than  the 
petals,  which  are  five  in  number,  the  upper- 
most projected  backward  so  as  to  form  a  spur, 
which  encloses  two  spurs  of  the  upper  leaflets 
of  the  nectary.  The  seeds  are  in  straight  ob- 
long capsules.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  E.  M.  Holmes  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  plant  in 
the  English  botanic  gardens  hitherto  considered 
to  be  Delphinium  Staphisagria  is  in  reality 
another  species,  i.e.,  Delphinium  pictum,  Willd. 
ine  author  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the 
true  plant  in  botanic  gardens  partly  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  half-hardy  in  Great  Britain, 
wmie  d  pictum  is  hardy,  and  partly  by  the 
reason  that  the  illustrations  in  several  works  on 


medicinal  plants — even  in  Bentley  and  Tr 
men's  "  Medicinal  Plants  "  are  incorrect  or  ur 
reliable.    The  two  species  are  distinguished  e 
follows :  D.  Staphisagria  has  very  hairy  stem 
glandular  hairs  being  mixed  with  the  Ion 
spreading  soft  hairs;  flowers  that  when  well 
developed  have  an  ultramarine  blue  tint; 
calyx  with  very  short  or  almost  obsolete  spu: 
carpels  containing  only  four  or  five  seeds. 
pictum,  Willd.,  has  shorter  soft  hairs,  but 
glandular  hairs  on  the  stems;  the  flowers  a 
of  a  pale  lilac  color;  the  spur  is  as  long 
the  calyx  segments;  each  carpel  contains  t< 
or  twelve  seeds,  and  these  are  only  half  t 
size  of  those  of  D.  Staphisagria.   The  true 
Staphisagria   extends  from  Teneriffe  aroui 
both  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  t 
Mediterranean  to  Asia  Minor.   It  is  quite  pc 
sible,  therefore,  that  varieties  having  blosso: 
of  different  tints  may  occur.    The  evidence  c 
tainable,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  fo] 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  of  commei 
is  obtained — which,  by  the  way,  will  not  gi 
minate,  or  only  very  rarely — has  clear  bl 
flowers.  (Z.  B.  P.,  1899,  390.) 

Properties. — The  seeds  of  stavesacre  are  o 
cially  described  as  "  irregularly  tetrahedral,  c 
side  convex,  5  to  6  Mm.  long  and  3  to  6  Mi 
broad;  externally  blackish-brown,  becomi1 
lighter  with  age,  strongly  reticulate;  endospe 
oily,  enclosing  a  small,  straight  embryo;  o( 
slight;  taste  intensely  bitter  and  acrid."  U 
Their  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and  al 
hoi.  Analyzed  by  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  tl 
yielded  a  brown  and  a  yellow  bitter  prineij 
a  volatile  oil,  a  fixed  oil,  albumen,  a  nitr 
enous  substance,  a  mucilaginous  saccharl 
matter,  mineral  salts,  and  a  peculiar  alkal 
called  delphinine  1  or  delphinia,  which  exists 
the  seeds  combined  with  an  excess  of  malic  an 
Marquis,  in  Dragendorff's  laboratory  in  IS 
isolated  the  following  four  alkaloids:  deli 
nine,  C22H35NO6,  a  crystallizable  alkaloid, 
bitter  taste,  weak  alkaline  reaction,  soluble 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  delphinoid^ 
C42H68N2O7,  amorphous,  soluble  in  ether,  a; 
hoi,  chloroform,  reaction  strongly  alkaline,  1 
ing  point  from  110°  to  120°  C;  delphis 
C27H46N2O4,  crystallizing  in  warty  aggre 
tions,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  chlorofoi 
staphisagrine,  C22H33NO6,  only  obtained  an 
phous,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  et| 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,, 
bitter  taste,  fusing  point  90°  C,  of  alka 
reaction  in  alcoholic  solution.  (Pflanzenstc  \ 
2d  ed.,  1884,  617.)  The  total  amount  of  al 
loids  is  about  1  per  cent.  According  to  Ch; 
lampi  Kara-Stojanow  (In.  Dis.,  Dorpat,  18( 
delphinine  and  delphisine  have  the  same  c(j 

1  If  delphinine  be  rubbed  up  with  an  equal  qj 
tlty  of  malic  acid,  and  some  drops  of  concen"' 
sulphuric  acid  added,  there  will  be  proaucea 
orange-red  color  passing  into  rose,  growing ■  ae 
after  some  hours,  and  finally  changing  from  tne  e 
to  violet,  and  at  last  becoming  cobalt  blue.  < 
tersall,  Chem.  News,  41.)  It  is  stated  that  no  o 
alkaloid  and  no  other  organic  acid,  except  a 
affords  this  reaction. 
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ition,  C31H49NO7,  crystallize  from  their  so- 
ons  in  ether  and  petroleum  benzin  in 
ntical  forms,  and  have  their  melting  points 
191°  C.  and  189°  C,  while  delphinoidine 

the  formula  C25H42NO4.  Ahrens  {Ap. 
l,  1899,  361)  obtained  from  the  residue  of 

seeds  of  D.  staphisagria,  from  which 
phinine,  delphinoidine,  delphisine  and 
phisagrine  had  been  extracted,  the  alkaloid 
phisagroine  {Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1899,  1581). 
:  Katz's  process  for  extracting  delphinine, 
Ph.  Ztg.,  1900,  735. 

Jses. — The  seeds  were  formerly  used  as  an 
itic  and  cathartic,  but  have  been  abandoned 
:onsequence  of  their  violence.  A  strong  tinc- 
3  has  been  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
umatism.    The  ointment  is  used  to  destroy 

and  the  itch-mite.  Bazin  has  used  the  ex- 
?t  internally  in  eczema  in  doses  of  a  grain 

a  half  (0.096  Gm.).  {Ann.  Ther.,  1851.) 
phisagria  should,  however,  never  be  used  in- 
lally,  and  when  it  is  applied  externally,  care 
uld  be  exercised  not  to  put  it  on  an  abraded 
Ip,  but  only  upon  the  unbroken  epidermis. 

some  countries  the  seeds   are   used  like 

cuius  Indicus  to  intoxicate  fish.1 
hse,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.). 

ff.  Prep. — Fluidextractum   Staphisagrise,  U. 

Unguentum  Staphisagrise,  Br. 

STILLINGIA.  U.  S. 

STILLINGIA  [Queen's  Root] 

(stil-lin'gj-a) 


The  dried  root  of  Stillingia  sglvatica  Linne 
m,  Euphorbiaceee) ."  U.S. 

iiver  Leaf,  Queen's  Delight,  Yaw  Root  :  vStillingle, 


When  given  in  poisonous  doses  to  the  lower 
nals,  delphinine  produces  excessive  salivation, 
awed  by  violent  and  repeated  vomiting,  great 
urbance  of  respiration,  failure  of  heart  action, 
lual  enfeeblement  of  voluntary  motion  and  of  sen- 
on,  and  a  peculiar  fibrillary  spasm  of  the  muscles 
the  abdomen,  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
the  poisoning.  Elevation  of  temperature  and 
osuria  have  both  been  noticed  ;  death  is  said  to 
ir  always  from  failure  of  respiration,  though  the 
rt  is  greatly  enfeebled  and  finally  ceases  in  dias- 
According  to  Gauthier,  the  period  of  depression 
I  heart  and  of  sensibility  is  preceded  by  one 
scitement.  The  pupils  are  dilated  and  the  motor 
'e  finally  paralyzed.  ( L.  M.  R.,  Oct.  1887.) 
Qbull,  in  his  work  On  the  Medical  Properties  of 
Raniinculacea,  states  that  pure  delphinine  may 
iven  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  grains  a  day, 
loses  of  half  a  grain  each,  without  exciting  vomit- 
and  without  producing  much  intestinal  irritation, 
iga  it  sometimes  purges.  In  most  instances  it 
res  diuretic,  and  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  heat 
tingling  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Externally, 
cts  like  veratrine,  but,  according  to  Turnbull,  pro- 
's more  redness  and  burning  and  less  tingling  than 
substance.  He  has  employed  it  in  neuralgia, 
imatism,  and  paralvsis.  It  may  be  applied  by 
non,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  alcoholic  solution, 
proportions  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of 
alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  fric- 
should  be  continued  till  a  pungent  sensation  is 
"iced.  Turnbull  probably  had  an  impure  alkaloid  ; 
doses  just  mentioned  would  not  be  safe  with  a 
i  delphinine. 

taphisagrine  is  said  to  act  like  delphinine,  except 
:  it  does  not  'depress  the  heart  so  much  or  pro- 
a  fibrillary  contractions.  Although  cases  of  human 
onings  have  occurred  with  staphisagria,  we  know 


Stillingia  sglvatica,  L.,  Mant.  (1767)  126; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  588 ;  B.  &  T.  241.— This 
is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  commonly 
called  Queen's  delight,  with  herbaceous  stems, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  alternate,  sessile, 
oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse,  serrulate 
leaves,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  accompanied 
with  stipules.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
distinct  upon  the  same  plant.  They  are  yellow, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  of  which 
the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  the  male,  tlie 
lower  by  the  female  flowers.  The  male  florets 
are  scarcely  longer  than  the  braeteal  scales. 
The  plant  grows  in  pine  barrens  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
When  wounded  it  emits  a  milky  juice.  For 
structural  characteristics  of  stillingia,  see  D.  C, 
1898,  5. 

The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  large, 
thick,  and  woody.  It  is  officially  described  as 
"  slenderly  fusiform,  usually  in  cut  pieces,  of 
variable  length  and  0.5  to  3  Cm.  in  diameter; 
externally  reddish-brown,  longitudinally  wrink- 
led; fracture  fibrous,  bark  light  reddish-brown, 
0.5  to  4  Mm.  thick,  spongy,  finely  fibrous,  with 
numerous  resin  cells,  easily  separable  from  the 
porous,  radiate  wood;  odor  distinct;  taste  bitter, 
acrid,  and  pungent."  V.  S.  The  odor  is  slight, 
peculiar,  and  somewhat  oleaginous,  but  in  the 
recent  root  is  said  to  be  strong  and  acrimonious. 
The  taste  is  bitterish  and  pungent,  leaving  an 
impression  of  disagreeable  acrimony  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol.  H.  R.  Frost  thinks  that  the 
active  principle  is  somewhat  volatile,  and  states 
that  the  root  loses  much  of  its  activity  when 
long  kept.  W.  Saunders  has  obtained  from  the 
root  a  volatile  oil,  which  he  found  to  possess 
the  odor,  taste,  and  peculiar  acrimony  of  the 
root  in  a  high  degree.  He  procured  six  and  a 
quarter  ounces  from  five  pounds  of  the  dried 
root.  It  had  a  thick  consistence,  and  required 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  render  it  fit  for 
manipulation.  Wm.  Bichy  (A.  J.  P.,  1885, 
p.  529)  found  an  alkaloid  which  he  named 
stillingine.  It  was  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
powder,  volatilizable  on  heating,  forming  a  sul- 
phate in  fine  scale-like  crystals. 

USes. — In  large  doses  stillingia  is  emetic  and 
cathartic,  in  smaller  doses  alterative,  with  some 
influence  over  the  secretions.  It  has  been  long 
popularly  used  in  South  Carolina,  but  was  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
Thomas  Young  Simons  (Amer.  Med.  Becorder, 
1828,  vol.  xiii.  p.  312)  as  a  valuable  alterative 
remedy  in  syphilitic  affections  and  other  affec- 
tions ordinarily  requiring  the  use  of  mercury. 
From  the  reports  in  its  favor  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in 
secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  cutaneous  diseases, 
chronic  hepatic  affections,  and  other  complaints 


of  none  In  which  the  result  has  been  fatal.  The 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  produced  In  the  lower 
animals.  Robert  states  that  the  a  kaloids  of  staphi- 
sagria all  resemble  aconltine  in  their  action,  but  that 
delphinoidine  has  some  narcotic  action. 
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ordinarily  benefited  by  alterative  medicines.  It 
is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  official  fluid- 
extract. 

Dose,  half  a  fluidrachm  increased  to  a  flui- 
drachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc).  Stillingia  is  some- 
times advantageously  combined  with  sarsaparilla 
and  other  alteratives.1 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Stillingiae,  U.  Si 

STRAMONII  SEMINA.  Br. 

STRAMONIUM  SEED 

(stra-mo'm-i  sem'i-na) 

"  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Datura  Stramo- 
nium, Linn."  Br. 

Semen  Stramonii,  P.  G. ;  Thornapple ;  Stramoine, 
Pomme  epineuse,  Semences  (Graines)  de  Stramoine, 
Fr.;  Stechapfelsamen,  G.;  Stramonio,  It.;  Estra- 
monio,  Sp. 

Datura  Stramonium,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  179; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1008;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bot.,  i.  17;  B.  &  T.  192.— The  thornapple  is  an 
annual  plant,  of  rank  and  vigorous  growth, 
usually  about  three  feet  high,  but  in  a  rich  soil 
sometimes  six  feet  or  more.  The  root  is  large, 
whitish,  and  furnished  with  numerous  rootlets. 
The  _  stein  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  somewhat 
shining,  simple  below,  dichotomous  above,  with 
numerous  spreading  branches.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  on  short  round  footstalks  in  the 
forks  of  the  stem,  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  of 
an  ovate-triangular  form,  irregularly  sinuated 
and  toothed  at  the  edges,  unequal  at  the  base, 
dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  large,  axillary,  solitary, 
and  peduncled,  having  a  tubular,  pentangular, 
five-toothed  calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  long  tube,  and  a  waved  plaited  border, 
terminating  in  five  acuminate  teeth.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  calyx  falls  with  the  deciduous 
parts  of  the  flower,  leaving  its  base,  which  be- 

,'  Stillingiw  Compositus.    Compound  Syrup 

of  BUllmgta. — This  syrup,  notwithstanding  its  repu- 
tation as  a  model  of  polypharmaceutical  skill,  is 
largely  used  in  the  West  and  South.  John  King 
makes  it  as  follows:  Take  of  Queen's  Root  (Stil- 
J»'?i?  o  u  bsr  [a70irduP0is]  ;  Turkey-corn  Root  (Cory- 
dalis,  2  lbs.  [av  ]  ;  Blue-flag  Root  (Iris  versicolor)  1  lb. 

rHl^HM^T,1  [av'];  Pipsissewa  Leaves 
(Chimaphila)  1  lb.  [av.]  ;  Coriander  I  lb.  [av.]  : 
Prickly  Ash  Berries  (Xanthoxylum)  J  lb.  [av  1  : 
Sugar,  Refined,  24  lbs.  [av.]  ;  Water,  q.  s„  Alcohol,' 

JL^u  centV  q-  slu  Gnnd  and  mix  the  vegetable  drugs 
toother  place  them  in  a  convenient  vessel,  cover 
them  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  and  macerate  for 
three  days  Then  transfer  the  whole  to  a  percolator 
and  gradually  pour  alcohol  on  top  until  4  pints  of 
tincture  have  been  obtained,  which  retain  and  set 
™!?e*  £ben  contln"e  the  percolation  with  water, 
ana  ot  this  second  percolate  reserve  so  much  as  con- 
SLt!  a.,sen?lbie  amount  of  alcohol,  and  distil  or  evap- 
l;»fthe  'atter  Jrom  it.  Continue  the  percolation 
i,L  ei  un-tlIJthe  so'ution  obtained  is  almost  taste- 
n'ri.w!  ?  <3owt^  this  weaker  infusion  until,  when 

lt« i  •s4.eco"d,  s°!ution,  after  the  evaporation  of 
Sn««2S-°i  w  WiU  Eake  24  Pints-  To  these  two 
W  r.nL?°mbined  add  tbe  s"Sar,  and  dissolve  it  bv 
S.  tt'  ?  removing  any  scum  which  arises  as  it 
toBth«t  n„nnm  an,Uf  '*  exceeds  28  pints,  evaporate 
from  th2  fi?tlty  with  constant  stirring.  Then  remove 
ofTe^erv^  o,  ai}a\,wl£n  nearlv  co!d.  add  the  4  pints 
svrnn  II  aI?ob-°'lc  tincture  and  make  4  gallons  of 
ounces  nf  t»pint  of  which  will  be  equal  to  4  fluid- 
onnces  of  the  ingredients.    The  24  pounds  of  sucar 

make  mor^0  %  24  Pints  of  solution?  will  always 
make  more  than  28  pints.    (N.  R.,  May,  1880.) 


comes  reflexed  and  remains  attached  to  th 
fruit.  This  is  a  large,  fleshy,  roundish-ovat^ 
four-valved,  four-celled  capsule,  thickly  covere 
with  sharp  spines,  and  containing  numerot 
seeds,  attached  to  a  longitudinal  placenta  i 
the  centre  of  each  cell.  It  opens  at  the  summi 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species  c 
Datura,  one  with  a  green  stem  and  white  flower 
the  other  with  a  dark  reddish  stem  minute! 
dotted  with  green,  and  purplish  flowers  stripe 
with  deep  purple  on  the  inside.  The  latte 
however,  is  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
distinct  species,  being  the  D.  Tatula  of  Lh 
na?us.    The  properties  of  both  are  the  same. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  country  this  plaj 
originally  belonged.   Many  European  botanis 
refer  it  to  North  America,  while  we  in  retui 
trace  it  to  the  old  continent.   Nuttall  conside 
it  as  having  originated  in  South  America 
Asia,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  native  count: 
is  to  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  East.   It  i 
said  to  grow  wild,  abundantly  in  Southern  Ru 
sia,  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  eastwa: 
to  Siberia.   Its  seeds,  being  retentive  of  life,  a 
taken  in  the  earth  put  on  shipboard  for  balla 
from  one  country  to  another,  not  infrequent 
springing  up  upon  the  passage,  and  thus  prop 
gating  the  plant  in  all  regions  which  have  ai 
commercial  connection.    In  the  United  States 
is  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  cuitiv 
tion,  frequenting  dung  heaps,  the  road  sid 
and  commons,  and  other  places  where  a  rai 
soil  is  created  by  the  deposited  refuse  of  tow 
and  villages.    Its  flowers  appear  from  M; 
to  July  or  August,  according  to  the  latituc 
Where  the  plant  grows  abundantly,  its  vicini 
may  be  detected  by  the  rank  odor  which 
diffuses  to  some  distance  around.    All  parts 
it  are  medicinal.    The  leaves,  seeds,  and  rc 
were  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  t 
leaves  and  seed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  but 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  seeds  were  not  i 
eluded  and  the  leaves  alone  are  official  und 
the  title  Stramonium.2   The  leaves  may  be  ga^ 
ered  at  any  time  from  the  appearance  of  tj 
flowers  till  the  autumnal  frost.    In  this  count 
the  plant  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
Jamestown  (vulgo,  Jimson)  weed,  derived  pro 
ably  from  its  having  been  first  observed^  in  t 
neighborhood  of  that  old  settlement  in  Virgin 


2  Under  the  name  of  Datur  m  Folia  or  Datt. 
Leaves,  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Addendum  recogni: 
the  dried  leaves  of  Datura  fastuosa,  Linn.,  var.  al 
Nees  (Natural  Order,  Solanacew) ,  and  of  Dan 
Metel,  Linn. ;  and  under  the  name  of  Datuk-e  Semii 
Datura  seeds,  the  dried  seeds  of  the  first-named 
these  species.  The  leaves  are  described  as  ova 
acuminate,  with  long  petioles  and  sinuate-denti, 
margins  ;  often  unequal  at  the  base.  The  larger  i 
seven  or  eight  inches  ( seventeen  or  twenty  ceD 
metres)  long,  and  four  or  five  inches  (ten  or  twet 
and  a  half  centimetres)  broad."    Br.  Ada. 

The    seeds    are     somewhat    wedge-shaped,  w 
rounded,  thickened,  furrowed,  wavy  margins,  strons| 
compressed  laterally;    from  one-sixth  of  an  incn 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  (four  to  five  millimetres)  Droi 
and  about  one-twentv-fifth  of  an  inch    (one  m 
metre)  thick.    The  hilum  is  situated  on  one  edge  a 
extends  from  about  the  middle  to  the  acute  ena 
the  seed.    The  testa  is  finely  pitted  and  reticular 
and  is  of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  color;  it  is  compa' 
tively  thick,  and  encloses  a  narrow  translucent  eno 
sperm  which  surrounds  a  curved  embryo.    Br.  A""'1 
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1  India  Datura  alba,  D.  ferox,  and  D.  fastuosa 
•e  employed  as  poisons.  Under  the  names  of 
[an  t'o  lo  fa,  Wan  t'o  lo  hua,  and  Nau  yeung 
i,  the  Chinese  use  as  a  medicine  the  flowers 
f  the  Datura  alba;  according  to  Frank 
rowne,  they  contain  0.485  per  cent,  of  hyo- 
ane,  free  from  other  alkaloids.  El  Bethene, 
Datura  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  is  capable  of 
msing  delirium,  coma,  and  death,  and  it  is 
robable  that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  are 
oisonous.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
231)  examined  stramonium  to  determine 
le  value  in  alkaloid  of  the  various  parts  of 
le  plant;  he  found  that,  in  general,  the  fresh 
arts  yielded  more  than  the  dried  parts;  the 
ems  contained  the  most  alkaloid,  the  seeds 
Bxt,  then  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  the  least 
:  all. 

1. — The  fresh  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  fetid 
ircotic  odor,  which  they  lose  upon  drying, 
heir  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  These 
•operties,  together  with  their  medicinal  vir- 
es, are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  Water 
stilled  from  them,  though  possessed  of  their 
ior  in  a  slight  degree,  is  destitute  of  their 
tive  properties.  They  contain,  according  to 
•omnitz,  0.58  per  cent,  of  gum,  0.6  of  ex- 
ictive,  0.64  of  green  starch,  0.15  of  albumen, 
12  of  resin,  0.23  of  saline  matters,  5.15  of 
■nin,  and  91.25  of  water.  The  leaves,  if  care- 
lly  dried,  retain  their  bitter  taste.  They  are 
icially  described  as  "  usually  of  a  dark  green 

grayish-green  color,  much  wrinkled  and 
itted  together;  petiolate,  6  to  20  Cm.  long, 
rauilaterally  ovate,  acuminate,  very  oblique  at 
i  base,  the  large  teeth  few,  acute,  with  rounded 
uses;  thin,  brittle;  odor  distinct,  heavy,  and 
reotic;  taste  nauseous.  The  powder  contains 
v  hairs  and  has  numerous  rosette-shaped  cai- 
rn oxalate  crystals  from  0.010  to  0.020  Mm. 

diameter."  U.  S. 

The  mesophyll  of  stramonium  contains 
ster  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  J.  S.  Ward 
!  found  commercial  stramonium  leaves  freely 
ilterated  with  those  of  Carthamus  helenioides 
1  Xanthium  Strumarium.  (P.  J.,  lxvi.  326.) 
r  a  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of 
Stramonium,  A.  Belladonna,  and  H.  niger 
Schlotterbeck  and  van  Zwaluwenburg,  the 
(der  is  referred  to  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897, 

'■—The  seeds  are  small,  kidney-shaped,  pitted 

I  wrinkled,  flattened  on  the  sides,  of  a  dark- 
en almost  black  color,  inodorous  unless 
ised,  and_  of  the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of 
leaves,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  The 
a  is  dull  brownish  black,  hard,  and  encloses 
vhndrical  curved  embryo,  which  is  embedded 
a  whitish  oily  albumen.  They  are  mucn 
•e  energetic  in  their  action  on  the  system 

II  are  the  leaves.  Hirtz  and  Hopp  inferred 
*>  their  experiments  that  one  part  of  an  ex- 
't  prepared  from  them  was  equal  in  strength 

^  we  parts  of  an  extract  prepared  in  pre- 
;  'J  the  same  manner  from  the  leaves.  (Ann. 
'  r-,  1862,  p.  22.)    Geiger  and  Hesse  suc- 


ceeded in  isolating  an  alkaloid,  to  which  the 
name  daturine  was  given,  and  which  Tromms- 
dorff  has  repeatedly  procured  by  their  process. 
Von  Planta  (A.  J.  P.,  23,  p.  38)  found  that 
daturine  was  identical  with  atropine,  and  this 
result  has  since  been  confirmed ;  but  Ladenburg 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  13,  p.  909)  found  that 
Datura  Stramonium  contains  two  alkaloids, 
which  he  designated  as  heavy  daturine  and 
light  daturine. 

The  more  difficultly  soluble  heavy  daturine 
fuses  at  113.5°  to  114°  C.  (237°  to  237.2°  F.), 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine.  It  yields  a  gold  salt  fusing 
between  135°  and  150°  C.  (275°  and  302°  F.), 
out  of  which,  by  crystallization  repeated  six 
times  and  by  rejection  each  time  of  the  mother 
liquor,  is  obtained  hyoscyamine  gold-chloride  fus- 
ing at  158°  to  160°  C.  (316.4°  to  320°  F.).  From 
the  mother  liquors  by  evaporation  is  obtained 
nearly  pure  atropine  gold  chloride  fusing  at  135° 
to  140°  C.  (275°  to  284°  F.).  If  the  heavy 
daturine  be  repeatedly  crystallized  out  of  dilute 
alcohol,  pure  atropine  can  be  isolated  from  it, 
fusing  at  113.5°  to  114.5°  C.  (237°  to  238°  F.), 
and  yielding  a  lustreless  gold  salt  fusing  at 
135°  to  139°  C.  (275°  to  282.2°  F.).  The 
light  daturine  is  the  alkaloid  which  Ladenburg 
and  Meyer  in  a  previous  study  had  shown  to  be 
identical  with  hyoscyamine.  Hence  Datura 
Stramonium  contains  the  two  alkaloids  atropine, 
C17H23NO3,  and  hyoscyamine,  isomeric  with  the 
other,  which  Atropa  Belladonna  also  contains. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1884,  440.)  The  mother  liquors  from 
which  hyoscyamine  is  obtained  yield  a  difficultly 
crystallizable  base,  first  called  hyoscine,  but  now- 
known  as  scopolamine.  Its  gold  salt  is  more 
difficultly  soluble  than  the  gold  salts  of  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  and  affords  a  means  pf  sepa- 
ration. The  base,  when  purified,  can  be  crys- 
tallized out  of  ether  in  colorless  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  59°  C.  Its  formula  is  C17H21NO4,  and 
it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  baryta  water 
into  scopolin,  CsHiaNOz,  and  atropic  acid,  C» 
HsOs.  (Schmidt,  Pharm.  Chemie,  3te  Auf.,  ii. 
1339  ) 

Gerard  (see  J.  P.  C,  1892,  8)  studied 
daturic  acid  obtained  from  stramonium  seed. 
D.  Holde  has,  by  means  of  benzene,  extracted 
from  stramonium  seed  16.7  per  cent,  of  a  fixed 
oil  (P.  J.,  lxx.  p.  90).  This  has  been  examined 
by  J.  M.  Baird  and  F.  E.  Sleeper,  see  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1903,  324.  _  _ 

Assay  of  Stramonium. — "  The  method  to  be 
employed  is  identical  with  that  given  on  page 
228  for  Belladonna  Leaves,  using  ten  grammes 
of  Stramonium,  in  No.  60  powder."  U.S. 

Uses.— Stramonium  is  so  similar  to  bella- 
donna in  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  in  small 
or  large  doses,  in  its  toxicity  and  its  general 
physiological  and  therapeutic  action,  that  the 
two  drugs  are  practically  identical.  Further- 
more, they  are  about  the  same  strength  in  ac- 
tivity, so  the  preparations  may  be  used  in  similar 
doses.  Stramonium  has  been  employed  in  all 
the  conditions  for  which  belladonna  is  more 
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commonly  used,  but  has  acquired  special  repute 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  this  probably  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  smoking 
Datura  ferox  in  that  disease  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  by 
General  Gent,  and  that  afterwards  the  English 
species  was  substituted  for  that  employed  in 
Hindostan.  Formerly  the  roots  were  chiefly 
used,  but  at  present  the  dried  leaves  are  ex- 
clusively employed.  They  may  be  smoked  in  a 
common  tobacco  pipe,  or  may  be  made  into 
cigars,  but  are  commonly  employed  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  to  be  burnt  upon  a  saucer;  mixed 
with  potassium  nitrate  they  constitute  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  proprietary  asthmatic  powders. 
Death  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
free  use  of  the  India  Datura  ferox,  but  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  species  which  is 
found  in  North  America  would  produce  such  a 
result. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed,  the 
leaves  and  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerful. 
They  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  (0.065 
Gm.)  twice  a  day;  an  extract  made  by  evap- 
orating the  decoction,  in  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  the  quantity.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
fresh  leaves  was  formerly  very  commonly  pre- 
scribed ;  but  the  alcoholic  extract  is  now  almost 
exclusively  used,  the  dose  being  half  a  grain 
(0.032  Gm.).  (See  Extractum  Stramonii.)  A 
tincture  and  a  fluidextract  of  the  leaves  are 
also  official,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred ;  the 
fluidextract  and  extract  of  the  seeds  are  no  longer 
official.  The  dose  should  be  gradually  increased 
till  the  narcotic  operation  becomes  evident,  or 
relief  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  is 
obtained. 

Dose,  one  to  five  grains  (0.065  to  0.32  Gm.) 
of  the  leaves  (Stramonium,  U.  S.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fro  m  Leaves.  Extractum  Stra- 
monii, U.  8.  (from  fluidextract);  Fluidextr actum 
Stramonii,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Stramonii,  V.  S.,  Br. 

From  Seed. — Extractum  Stramonii,  Br. 

STRAMONIUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

STRAMONIUM  [Stramonii  Folia,  Pharm.  1890, 
Stramonium  Leaves] 

(stra-mo'nl-um) 

"The  dried  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium 
Lmne  (Fam.  Solanacece),  yielding,  when  assayed 
as  directed  below,  not  less  than  0.35  percent, 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids."  U.  S.  "  The  dried  leaves 
ot  Datura  Stramonium,  Linn."  Br. 

(HojaaPdfee,,W^er'    °-;    Stra*onio,  Estramonio 

For  description,  officiai  assay,  uses,  dose, 
etc.,  ot  stramonium,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  preceding  article,  Stramonii  Folia. 


STRONTII  BROMIDUM.  U.  S. 

STRONTIUM  BROMIDE 

(stron'ti-i  br6'mi-dum) 

SrBr2  +  6H20  =  352.94 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  97  percent, 
of  pure  Strontium  Bromide,  and  should  be  kept 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Bromure  de  Strontium,  Fr.  Cod.;  Strontiumbromld, 
O. ;  Bromuro  Estroncico,  Sp. 

This  salt,  made  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
may  be  made  by  burning  strontium  in  bromine 
vapor,  by  dissolving  strontium  carbonate  in 
hydrobromic  acid,  or  by  substituting  hydro- 
bromic  acid  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  process  given  for  preparing  stron- 
tium salts.   (See  page  1186.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless,    transparent,    hexagonal  crystals; 
odorless  and  having  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  Very] 
deliquescent.    Soluble  in  about  1  part  of  water 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.4  part  of  boiling 
water.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is 
precipitated  from  this  solution  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  in  which  it  is 
insoluble.    When  heated,  the  crystals  at  first 
melt,  and  then  lose  all  their  water  (30.4  per 
cent.).    The  anhydrous  salt  fuses  at  630°  C 
(1166°  F.).    To  a  non-luminous  flame  the  sail 
communicates  an  intense  red  color.    Its  aque 
ous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  Wit! 
calcium  sulphate   T.S.,  the  aqueous  solutioi 
(1  in  20)  slowly  forms  a  white  precipitate  oJ 
strontium  sulphate,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  tb 
same  reaction  occurs  more  quickly  with  dilutee 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  readily  soluble  sulphates 
With  potassium  chromate  T.S.  it  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  strontium  chromate,  soluble  ii 
acetic  acid.    With  ammonium  carbonate  T.S 
or  sodium  carbonate  T.S.,  it  forms  a  white  pre 
cipitate  of  strontium  carbonate,  soluble,  wit 
effervescence,  in  acetic  acid.    If  to  10  Cc.  o 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  C< 
of  chloroform  be  added,  and  then  chlonn 
water,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  eqm 
volume  of  water,  introduced  cautiously,  drop  b 
drop,  with  constant  agitation,  the  liberated  brc 
mine  will  dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  imparting 
to  it  a  yellow  to  orange  color,  free  from  an 
violet  tint  (absence  of  iodide).    The  aqueoi 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  slightly  acidi 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not  respon 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (s< 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).    If  1  Gm.  each  t 
Strontium  Bromide  and  sodium  acetate  be  (W 
solved  in  5  Ce.  of  distilled  water,  and  the  soli 
tion  made  slightly  acid  by  the  addition  of  iroi 
3  to  5  drops,  or  a  sufficient  quantity,  of  dilute 
acetic  acid,  the  solution  should  not,  upon  u 
addition  of  5  drops  of  potassium  dichroma 
T.S.  and  agitating,  become  cloudy  within  ten 
minutes   (limit  of  barium).    If  0.5  WE.  1  j 
Strontium  Bromide  be  dissolved  m  about  ov  ^  J 
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istilled  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
mate  T.S.  be  added,  it  should  require  the 
tion  of  not  less  than  27.4  (27.48)  Cc.  nor 
;  than  29.4  Cc,  of  tenth-normal  silver  ni- 
i  V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  color 
responding  to  at  least  97  percent,  of  pure 
ntium  Bromide ) ."  V.  S.    For  further  tests, 
°roc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  608. 
ses. — Strontium  bromide  has  been  strongly 
nended  as  a  substitute  for  potassium  bro- 
!  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  allied 
litions.    It  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
ous  system  upon  the  presence  of  bromine 
,  and  appears  to  act  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  does  the  cor- 
onding  salt  of  potassium.     Its  influence 
l  the  general  nutrition  is  much  more  favor- 
than  is  that  of  the  potassium  salt,  and  it  is 
i  less  apt  to   produce  the  disagreeable 
ts  of  bromism.    Moreover,  it  is  less  irri- 
g  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
es,  on  which,  indeed,  it  often  seems  to  exert 
3neficial  influence,  and  it  probably  acts 
powerful  intestinal  antiseptic.    For  these 
)ns  many  cases  of  epilepsy  tolerate  it 
i  better  than  they  do  other  bromides.  In 
clinical  experience  of  H.  C.  Wood,  how- 
it  has  seemed  to  be  in  its  anticonvulsive 
ence  among  the  least  powerful  and  certain 
s  class.   Possibly  this  result  has  been  due 
/ood  not  having  employed  it  in  sufficient 
he  never  having  administered  more  than 
drachms  a  day,  while  the  French  observers 
Q  that  it  may  be  given  with  great  advan- 
in  the  daily  dose  of  three  drachms.  Stron- 
bromide  is  further  stated  by  See  to  have 
xtraordinary  influence  in  the  reduction  of 
xcretion  of  sugar  in  diabetes,  and  to  be  a 
tble  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
ation  and  catarrh. 

<se,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  Gm.). 
STRONTII  IODIDUM.  U.  S. 

STRONTIUM  IODIDE 

(stron'ti-I  I-6d'i-dum) 

+  6H20  =  446.02 

t  should  contain  not  less  than  98  percent, 
ure  Strontium  Iodide,  and  should  be  kept 
nail,  glass-stoppered  vials,  carefully  pro- 
1  from  light."  U.  S. 

ure  de  Strontium,  Fr. ;  Strontiumjodid,  G. 

is  official  salt  may  be  made  by  evaporating 
lution  of  hydriodic  acid  saturated  with 
hum  hydroxide  or  carbonate, 
operties — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
>rless,  transparent,  hexagonal  plates; 
ess,  and  having  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  Deli- 
st, and  colored  yellow  by  exposure  to 
nd  light.  Soluble*  in  about  0.5  part  of 
•  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.27  part  of 
>g  water.  Also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
!y  soluble  in  ether.  When  cautiously  heated, 
(75) 


the  crystals  melt  and  gradually  lose  their  water 
(24.05  percent.),  becoming  anhydrous.  At  a 
red  heat,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  losing  iodine, 
and  leaving  a  residue  of  strontium  oxide.  To 
a  non-luminous  flame  it  imparts  an  intense  red 
color.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  or  very 
slightly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  With  cal- 
cium sulphate  T.S.  it  slowly  forms  a  white 
precipitate  of  strontium  sulphate,  insoluble  in 
diluted  acids;  the  same  reaction  occurs  more 
quickly  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
readily  soluble  sulphates.  With  potassium 
chromate  T.S.  it  forms  a  yellow  preeipitate  of 
strontium  chromate,  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
With  ammonium  carbonate  T.S.,  or  sodium  car- 
bonate T.S.,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  of 
strontium  carbonate,  soluble,  with  efferves- 
cence, in  acetic  acid.  If  to  5  Cc.  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  1  Cc.  of 
chlorine  water  be  added,  iodine  will  be  liber- 
ated, and  impart  to  the  solution  a  light  reddish- 
brown  color;  on  agitating  the  mixture  with  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  the  latter  will  aequire 
a  violet  color.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test 
for  heavy  metals  (see  Part  III,  Test  No. 
121).  If  1  6m.  each  of  Strontium  Iodide  and 
sodium  acetate  be  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  be  made  slightly  acid 
by  the  addition  of  from  3  to  5  drops,  or  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  the  solu- 
tion should  not,  upon  the  addition  of  5  drops 
of  potassium  dichromate  T.S.,  and  agitating, 
become  cloudy  within  three  minutes  (limit  of 
barium).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Strontium  Iodide  be 
dissolved  in  about  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water 
contained  in  a  flask,  and  25  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  V.S.,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  5 
Cc.  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  T.S.  be  suc- 
cessively added,  the  flask  stoppered  and  thor- 
oughly *  shaken,  then  the  addition  of  not  less 
than  1.7  Cc.  nor  more  than  3.1  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  V.S.  should 
be  required  to  produce  a  permanent  red  tint 
(corresponding  to  98  percent,  of  pure  Stron- 
tium Iodide)/  U.  S.  - 

Uses.— This  salt  has  been  brought  forward 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  alterative  influence 
of  an  iodide  without  irritating  the  intestinal 
tract  or  depressing  the  general  nutrition.  It 
contains  about  56.5  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and, 
although  its  actual  value  has  scarcely  as  yet 
been  made  out,  may  be  substituted  for  potas- 
sium iodide  in  various  diseases. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1  Gm.). 

STRONTII  SALICYLAS.  U.  S. 

STRONTIUM  SALICYLATE 

(strdn'tM  sal-i-c^'Ias) 

Sr  ( C7HB03 )  a  +  2HaO  =  394.72 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  98.5  per- 
cent, of  pure  Strontium  Salicylate  [(CerKOH. 
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COO)aSr  +  2HaO],  and  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  heat  and 
light."   U.  S. 

Strontium  Salicylicum ;  Salicylate  de  Strontium, 
Fr. ;  Saiicylsaures  Strontium,  Strontiumsalicylat,  G. 

Preparation — This  salt  is  made  by  adding 
10  parts  of  salicylic  acid  to  100  parts  of  hot 
water  and  then  adding  5.3  parts  of  pure  stron- 
tium carbonate,  filtering,  evaporating  and  crys- 
tallizing. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
white,  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  and  having 
a  sweetish,  saline  taste.  Soluble  in  18  parts 
of  water  and  in  66  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.),  in  3.5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  10.5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated, 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  giving  off  inflammable 
vapors  and  an  odor  of  phenol,  and  finally 
leaving  a  gray  residue  of  strontium  carbonate. 
To  a  non-luminous  flame  its  solution  imparts 
an  intense  red  color.  Its  aqueous  solution 
should  be  colorless,  and  slightly  alkaline  to 
litmus  paper.  Ferric  chloride  T.S.,  when 
added  to  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt,  produces  a  violet  precipi- 
tate; but  when  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution 
(1  in  100),  it  produces  a  deep  violet-blue 
color.  If  copper  sulphate  T.S.  be  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  (1  in  20),  a  green  color  will 
be  produced.  On  adding  about  1  Cc.  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  about  0.2  Gm.  of 
the  salt,  in  a  test-tube,  then  about  1  Cc.  of 
methyl  alcohol,  in  drops,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture to  boiling,  the  odor  of  methyl  salicylate 
will  be  evolved.  With  calcium  sulphate  T.S., 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 
slowly  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  strontium 
sulphate,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids ;  the  same  re- 
action occurs  more  quickly  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  readily  soluble  sulphate.  With  potas- 
sium chromate  T.S.,  Strontium  Salicylate  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  strontium  chromate, 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  With  ammonium  car- 
bonate T.S.,  or  sodium  carbonate  T.S.,  the  salt 
forms  a  white  precipitate  of  strontium  car- 
bonate, soluble,  with  effervescence,  in  acetic 
acid.  If  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  Strontium 
Salicylate  (1  in  20)  5  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  be  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated 
and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  respond  to 
the  Time-Limit  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  121).  If  2  Gm.  of  Stron- 
tium Salicylate  be  agitated  with  10  Cc.  of  di- 
luted acetic  acid,  heated,  cooled,  and  filtered, 
the  nitrate,  upon  the  addition  of  5  drops  of 
potassium  dichromate  T.S.,  should  not  become 
cloudy  within  three  minutes  (limit  of  barium). 
It  to  0.5  Gm.  of  Strontium  Salicylate,  con- 
tained in  a  porcelain  crucible,  1  Cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added,  the  mixture  cautiously 
neated  until  no  more  vapors  are  given  off,  the 
residue  again  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
he  acid,  ag.ain  heated>  and  finaUy  . 

white  and  of  constant  weight,  the  residue  of 
0  2°27  G1  "us  Sh°Uld  Weigh  not  Iess  than 


Uses. — Strontium  salicylate  when  taken  in 
ternally  is  slowly  decomposed  in  the  alimentar; 
canal  with  the  liberation  of  salicylic  acid,  whicl 
acid  or  its  educts  can  be  detected  in  the  urin 
shortly  after  administration.  As  a  salicylate 
the  strontium  salt  is  of  especial  value  i 
subacute  rheumatic  affections,  acting  mor 
slowly  and  persistently  than  most  of  the  othe 
allied  salts,  and  having  much  less  tendenc 
to  disturb  the  digestion.  It  may  be  adminif 
tered  in  capsule,  but  should  never  be  given  i 
the  form  of  compressed  pills. 

Dose,  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32  to  2.0  Gm. 

STRONTIUM. 

STRONTIUM 

( stron'ti-um ) 

Sr  =  86.94 

Strontium  belongs  to  the  alkaline  eart 
group  of  metals  along  with  barium  and  calciui 
It  is  a  yellow  metal,  of  the  sp.  gr.  2.5,  somj 
what  harder  than  lead,  and  is  sufficiently  mi 
leable  to  be  hammered  out  into  thin  plat 
It  oxidizes  quickly  on  exposure  to  air,  ail 
hence  must  be  kept  under  naphtha,  like  t 
alkali  metals.  It  has  so  far  been  prepar 
only  in  a  small  way  by  electrolysis  from  t 
chloride  or  the  hydroxide,  the  best  procedv 
being  that  of  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen. 

For  the  preparation  of  pure  salts,  Barl 
and  Falieres  found  that  the  following  metM 
permits  the  preparation  of  pure  strontinj 
salts  with  comparative  ease,  and  has  the  advijj 
tages  that  no  heat  is  necessary,  and  that 
chemicals  employed  need  not  be  pure. 

Dissolve  natural  strontium  carbonate  (or 
sulphide  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  sulpha 
in  just  sufficient  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  , 
to  5)  ;  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  some  of 
carbonate  or  sulphide  remains  undissolv 
The  clear  liquid,  which  contains  caleh 
barium,  and  strontium  salts,  besides  _  sn 
quantities  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  magnesium  j 
decanted  from  the  deposit,  and  a  small  ex< 
of  ammonia  added,  which  precipitates  iron 
alumina.  To  the  filtrate  is  added  an  excess 
sulphuric  acid;  the  precipitate,  consisting, 
strontium,  barium,  and  calcium  sulphates, 
washed  repeatedly  by  decantation  with  w;j 
containing  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  snlphii 
acid,  and  finally  with  distilled  water.  V 
will  remove  all  traces  of  magnesium  and  >, 
cium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  next  tret 
in  the  cold  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of 
monium  or  potassium  carbonate  (1  to  10),  ;  j 
ring  frequently  for  two  days,  and  finally  w; ' 
ing  with  distilled  water  by  decantation. 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  is  trei 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissojj 
strontium  carbonate  and  traces  of  barf 
After  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-i 
hours  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  ^and 
tered  through  a  filter  previously  washed  j 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  To  the  perie 
clear  filtrate  are  added  200  Gm.  of  fiy< 
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lloric  acid  per  liter,  and  then  from  2  to 
Gm.  of  precipitated  strontium  sulphate, 
hich  may  contain  barium  sulphate ;  stirring 
•equently  for  several  hours.  The  strongly 
:id  liquid  dissolves  a  little  strontium  sulphate 
ibout  0.25  per  cent.),  but  in  proportion  as 
:e  strontium  is  dissolved  the  barium  takes 
)ld  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  an  equivalent 
lantity  of  strontium  chloride  is  formed.  The 
rontium  sulphate  being  in  excess  will  insure 
e  final  elimination  of  all  the  barium.  The  til- 
ate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  salt  dissolved 
three  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water, 
lowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  fil- 
red,  evaporated  to  crystallization,  and  dried, 
lie  crystals  showed  hi  the  spectroscope  only 
e  lines  of  strontium.  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1892, 

Strontium  nitrate  is  largely  used  for  making 
d  fire  in  pyrotechnics ;  the  salt  is  made  by 
ssolving  strontium  carbonate  in  diluted  nitric 
■id,  evaporating  the  solution  and  crystallizing. 
In  1890,  J.  V.  Laborde  demonstrated  that 
e  traditional  belief  in  the  toxicity  of  the 
Its  of  strontium  was  incorrect.    He  found 
at  fifteen  grains  intravenously  given  to  a 
j3dium-sized  dog  produced  no  effect  whatever, 
[d  that  large  quantities  of  the  strontium  salts 
ight  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  animal 
thout  disturbing  the  general  nutrition,  the 
ontium  salts  being  less  harmful  than  the 
rresponding  salts  of  potassium.    Indeed,  he 
erts  that  during  the  administration  of  the 
ontium  the  animals  gained  in  health  and 
ght,  and,  further,  that  the  eliminated  stron- 
m  in  the  fecal  and  urinary  discharges  had 
distinct  beneficial  antiseptic  influence.    It  is 
ited  that  Vulpian  in  1885  announced  the 
lue  of  strontium   salts,   but   certainly  to 
borde  belongs  the  honor  of  first  establishing 
ir  usefulness. 

STROPHANTHINUM.  U.  S. 

STROPHANTHIN 

( stro-phan-thi'num ) 

'A  glucoside,  or  mixture  of  glucosides,  ob- 
ned  from  Strophanthus.  It  should  be  kept 
well-stoppered,  amber-colored  vials."   U.  S. 

itrophantine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Strophanthin,  G. 

'reparation. — Strophanti™  1  was  made  offi- 
1  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  It  may  be 
de  by  Fraser's  process  by  depriving  the 
mnd  seeds  of  fatty  oil  by  percolation  with 

E.  Merck  &  Co.  have  sent  into  commerce,  under 
name  of  G.  Strophanthin  crystallizatum,  a  crys- 
me  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  S.  tfratus. 
s  occurs  in  colorless  satiny,  quadratic,  tabular 
Jtals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  100 
ta  of  water  at  15°  C.  in  30  parts  of  absolute 
'hoi,  difficultly  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  ether  and 
iroform.  The  solution  of  0.01  Gm.  in  1  Gm.  of 
er  poured  on  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives 
,  rose-red  color  while  the  aqueous  solution  assumes 
rt|  green  color.  It  loses  20  per  cent,  of  moisture 
1QJ   C.  and  the  dried  glucoside  melts  at  187°  to 


petroleum  benzin,  making  a  tincture  from  the 
marc  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  distilling, 
evaporating  and  treating  the  extract  with  water, 
this  solution  is  then  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  tannic  acid;  the  precipitate 
is  washed,  mixed  with  litharge,  dried  and  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol;  by  adding  ether  to  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  strophanthin  is  precipitated. 
(See  Strophanthus,  below.) 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  a 
"  white  or  faintly  yellowish  crystalline  powder, 
containing  varying  amounts  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, which  it  does  not  lose  entirely 
without  decomposition.  Taste  intensely  bitter; 
great  caution  should  be  used  in  tasting  it. 
Permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  diluted  alcohol,  less  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  When  heated,  it 
begins  to  fuse  at  170°  C.  (338°  F.),  and  is 
not  completely  melted  until  the  temperature 
of  190°  C.  (347°  F.)  is  reached.  Its  solutions 
are  dextrogyrate,  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
Sulphuric  acid  produces  with  Strophanthin  an 
emerald-green  color,  changing  to  brown.  If 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  Strophanthin  a  trace 
of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  and  a  few  Cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added,  a  red-brown  precipitate 
will  be  produced,  turning  dark  green  after 
one  or  two  hours.  Strophanthin  should  not 
reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  V.S.;  if  its 
solution  be  heated  to  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  with 
a  small  amount  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
(1  in  20),  it  will  be  decomposed  into  strophan- 
thidin, which  precipitates,  and  a  sugar,  which 
will  remain  in  solution,  and  which  will  reduce 
alkaline  cupric  tartrate  V.S."  U.  S. 

Uses.— On  account  of  the  great  variability 
of  strophanthus  seeds,  strophanthin,  which 
fully  represents  their  therapeutic  activities, 
should  always  be  preferred  to  the  crude  prepa- 
rations of  the  drug.  It  is  best  administered  in 
the  form  of  granules.  Stahr  affirms  (Th.  M., 
1898,  xii.)  that  three-tenths  of  a  grain  (0.020 
Gm.)  may  be  safely  administered  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  .  /n„AAO 

Dose,  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain  (0.00UJ 

Gm.). 

STROPHANTHUS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

STROPHANTHUS 

(stro-ph&n-thus  I 

"The  ripe  seed  of  Strophanthus  KombS 
Oliver  (Fam.  Apocynacece) ,  deprived  of  its 
lone  awn."  U.  S.  "The  dried  ripe  seed  of 
Strophanthus  Kombe,  Oliver,  freed  from  the 
awns."  Br. 

Strophanthi  Semina.  Br.  :  Strophanthus  Seeds; 
c+JTiThnnhK!  Fr  Cod.:  Semen  Strophanthi.  P.  (?., 
Strophanthu'ssamen,  G. ;  Strofanto,  Estrofanto 
(Semilla  de),  Sp. 

According  to  Engler  and  Prantl,  there  are 
twentv-eight  recognized  species  of  the  genus 
found*  in  Africa  and  Asia,  extending  to  China, 
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the  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
commercial  drug  is  often  largely  composed  of 
the  seeds  of  other  than  the  recognized  official 
species,  and  may  contain  the  seeds  from  related 
genera,  especially  those  of  Kickxia  afrieana, 
Benth.1  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  of  strophan- 
thus apparently  possess,  however,  hairs  that 
have  a  characteristic  thickened  base  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  nux  vomica  seeds.  The  seeds 
of  various  species  of  the  genus  Strophanthus 
are  used  for  the  preparation  of  arrow  poison 
in  Africa,  at  Kombe  in  the  Manganja  country, 
in  the  Gaboon  district,  and  in  Guinea  and 
Senegambia.  In  Gaboon  this  poison  is  called 
inee,  onaye,  or  onage.  The  plant  which  yields 
the  arrow  poison  of  Kombe  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  by  Sir  John  Kirke  and  described 
as  a  new  species  by  Oliver  of  Kew,  under  the 
name  of  S.  Kombe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  Strophanthus  of  commerce 
is  yielded  by  other  species.  S.  Kombe  grows 
solely  in  East  Africa,  as  far  as  is  known,  so 
that  all  of  the  drug  coming  from  West  Africa 
must  be  yielded  by  other  species.  The  tracing 
of  the  origin  of  the  seeds  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  in  Africa  seeds  from  dif- 
ferent regions  are  mixed  before  shipment.  The 
seeds  of  S.  hispidus  enter  commerce,  as  do  also 
those  of  S.  glaber,  S.  emini,  and  8.  courmontii. 
(P.  J.,  Ixiii.  p.  321.)  A  white  woolly  Strophan- 
thus is  said  to  be  yielded  by  S.  Nicholsoni,  a 
species  first  characterized  by  Holmes  (P.  J.,  lix. 
208).  S.  gratus  of  Sierra  Leone  also  contributes 
its  seeds;  also  S.  glaber  contains  ouabain,  which, 
according  to  Karsten,  is  identical  with  stro- 
phanthin. (C.  R.  A.  S.,  cxxvi.  346.) 

S.  hispidus  when  by  itself  takes  the  form  of 
a  bush,  but  usually  occurs  as  a  woody  climber 
inhabiting  the  forests  between  the  coasts  and 
the  centre  of  the  African  continent.  It  reaches 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  coiling  on  the 
ground,  and  hanging  in  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  stem  is  several  inches  in  diameter. 
The  flowers  are  cream-colored,  yellow  at  the 
base,  purplish-spotted  above.  They  are  grouped 
in  terminal  cymes.  The  lobes  of  their  gamopet- 
alous  corollas  are  prolonged  into  very  narrow 
tail-like  ends,  nine  or  more  inches  in  length. 
They  last  but  a  short  time  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November.  The  fruit,  a  pair 
of  follicles  from  10  to  17  inches  long,  is  ripe 
ID  June,  and  is  gathered  by  the  natives,  who 
scrape  off  the  husks  (epicarp  and  mesocarp) 
before  drying,  and  preserve  the  more  leathery 
internal  inner  covering  (endocarp)  with  the 


«nin^  seeds  of  Etckxia  afrieana  are  without  hairs, 
spindle-shaped   not  flattened,  twisted  into  an  S-like 

SiiS^i„a?5  iWiSb  the  base  and  the  P°int  of  the  seed 
J™1"  their  forms.    On  cross-section  the  cotyledons 

thfi,  fuPnM  .f0lde<3'  While  those  of  the  strophan- 
»ptinn  £ \ln*\  .one.uPon  the  other.  The  transverse 
central f  the  klckxia  seed,  when  treated  with  con- 
whiin  V*  BulPjluriS  acid,  first  turns  brown,  then  red, 
on  a  Vre»OneedS,0f  b0*th  kilds  of  strophanthus  take 
"  "  i  H  „coIor-  According  to  Stapf  the  plant 
I?»t3  £,3*w  geDU+l  and  shoul<i  be  known  as  the 
ecm  7r/r"''',he/Bly  otner  secies  of  the 
genus,  t.  clasttca,  yields  India  rubber, 


enclosed  seeds;  hence  the  pods  as  they  appear 
in  commerce  are  smooth  and  of  a  tawny  color. 
The  seeds  themselves  are  covered  with  long 
eomose  hairs,  which,  being  deciduous,  are  apt  to 
be  lost  before  the  escape  of  the  seed  from  the 
pod.  In  preparing  the  arrow  poison,  the 
natives  are  said  to  pound  the  seeds  deprived 
of  their  hairs  to  a  pulp,  add  the  adhesive  sap 
of  another  plant,  and  simply  smear  the  mixture 
for  six  inches  along  the  point  of  the  arrow. 
Game  wounded  by  such  an  arrow  is  said  to  be 
rarely  able  to  move  a  hundred  yards,  and  the 
flesh  is  eaten  without  bad  effect.  Karsten  has 
examined  the  root  of  Strophanthus  hispidus 
and  found  that  it  contained  trigonelline,  cho- 
line and  strophanthin  in  such  small  proportions 
that  it  will  probably  never  be  commercially 
valuable.  (B.  P.  G.,  1902;  12,  241.) 

Strophanthus  occurs  in  commerce  either  in 
pods  or  as  clean  seeds.  Helbing  states  (P. 
J.,  March,  1887)  that  he  has  found  the  seeds 
to  constitute  about  37  per  cent.,  the  pod  (en 
docarp)  37  per  cent.,  and  the  hairs  about  % 
per  cent.,  and  says  that  the  quality  of  the  pod 
may  be  determined  by  examining  the  color  oJ 
the  pappus.  If  this  is  white  and  bright 
the  seeds  and  pods  are  in  good  condition. 

At  present  (1905)  strophanthus  seeds  ar 
much  less  mixed  than  formerly.1  There  ar 
two  chief  varieties.  The  official  commands 
much  higher  price  than  does  the  inferio 
variety,  composed  of  the  seeds  of  S.  hispidui 

Official  strophanthus  seeds  are  from  one  an 
one-half  to  two  and  one-half  Cm.  long,  an 
from  four  to  five  Mm.  broad.    They  are  moi 
or  less  rounded  off  at  the  base,  without,  hov 
ever,    losing    the    distinctly   pointed  shap< 
towards  the  upper  end  they  become  sudden! 
very  much  narrower,  and  end  in  the  stalk  ( 
the  pappus,  which  stalk  is  usually  not  apparer 
They  are  flattened  at  the  sides,  and  have  a  mu< 
more  prominent  keel-shaped  ridge  on  one  su 
than  on  the  other;  the  seed  is  twisted  slight 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  from  the  base  to  t| 
apex.    This  twist  is,  however,  often  not  ve 
apparent.    The  color  of  the  seeds  varies  fro 
a  grayish  green  to  a  brown,  when  the  n 


1  In  1892  Hartwich  classified  commercial  stroph. 
thus  seeds  (A.  Pharm.,  1892,  401),  in  the  follow! 
groups:   (1)  The  official  products  yielded  by  fc.  ' 
pidus  or  8.  Kombe,  which  contain  strophanthin  a 
no  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.    (2)  Those  res*, 
bling  the  official  seeds,  but  of  different  habitat 
viz.,     Mozambique    and     Sierre    Leone-.  16)  ±a 
which  contain  calcium  oxalate  crystals,  but  no  sj 
phanthin,— viz.,  Senegal,  Lagos,  Niger,  German 
Africa,  Togoland,  and  Baol  of  Senegal.    (4)  a  t 
hairy  seed  from  the  Upper  Niger.    The  hairs  vary 
color  from  a  silky  white  to  brown  ;  the  embryo , 
tains  calcium  oxalate  crystals,  but  the  seeds  ao  j 
contain  strophanthin.    (5)  Seeds  which  are ,  sam  1 
be  glabrous,  but  possess  hairs  in  the  region i  or  1 1 
raphe.    These  include  those  from  Lagos  and  Mmof 
and   contain   neither  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
strophanthin.    In  1896  S.  E.  Jelliffe  stated I  that  t 
are  in  the  American  market  two  hairy  seeds,  the 
duct  respectively  of  S.  hispidus  (Kombe) i  and  B.  wi, 
and  one  smooth  seed.  8.  gratus  of  the  Gaboon,  i 
D.  C,  1896,  101.)    The  seeds  of  8.  Gratus  are  rec 
mended  by  E.  Gilg  as  more  easily „ recognized  tn* 
others  and  because  it  yields  strophanthin  more  rea 
In  crystalline  form.  (B.  P.  <?.,  1904,  90J 
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irs  have  been  rubbed  off.   The  hairs  are  silky, 
t  more  than  1  Mm.  long.    The  seeds 1  are 
icially  described  as  "  of  a  light  fawn-brown 
lor,  with  a  distinct  greenish  tinge;  about  15 
m.  long  and  4  to  5  Mm.  wide,  2  to  2.5  Mm. 
ick,  lance-ovoid,  obtuse  at  the  base,  gradually 
uminate  and  somewhat  acute  at  the  summit, 
ually  twisted,  bearing  on  one  side  a  ridge 
nning  from  about  the  centre  to  the  apex; 
ky-lustrous  from  a  dense  coating  of  closely 
(pressed  hairs,  which  mostly  lie  in  longi- 
dinal  grooves  on  the  surface;  fracture  short 
d  somewhat   soft,    the    fractured  surface 
litish  and  oily;  kernel  consisting  of  a  thin 
dosperm  enclosing  straight  cotyledons;  odor 
ght,  or  heavy  when  the  seeds  are  crushed 
d  moistened;  taste  very  bitter.    The  endo- 
erm,  and  often   parts   of  the  cotyledons, 
ickly  assume  a  green  color  when  crushed 
cut  and  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
id.   Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  are  seen 
be  of  a  light  greenish-brown  color,  1  Mm. 
less  in  length  and  to  consist  of  but  one  thin- 
illed  cell.   A  decoction  prepared  with  1  part 
the  seed  and  10  parts  of  water  has  a  brown- 
i  color,  and  is  not  changed  in  appearance 
I  the  addition  of  iodine  T.S.,  ferric  chloride 
p.,  or  mercuric  potassium  iodide  T.S."  U.  S. 
The  seeds  of  S.  hispidus  are  of  a  pure  brown 
or,  with  the  hairs  very  inconspicuous  and  the 
consequently  very  prominent.    They  are 
tinctly  smaller  than  those  of  S.  Kombe, 
ng  about  one  Cm.  long  and  one  and  a  half  to 
Mm.  broad.    The  stalk  of  the  pappus  is 
mlly  very  evident.    They  are  not  longitudi- 
ly  grooved  but  are  often  wrinkled  on  the 
face  more  or  less  lengthwise. 
iFhe  more  important  of  the  rarer  varieties  of 
phanthus  are  composed  of  seeds  which  at 
time  were  much  mixed  in  Africa  before 
>ortation  with  those  of  S.  Kombe  and  S. 
pidus  and  are  the  products  of  two  species, 
glabra  and  S.  Thalloni.    The  seeds  of  S, 
bra  are  about  thirteen  to  sixteen  Mm.  long 
m  three  to  four  and  a  half  Mm.  wide,  and 
m  one  to  one  and  a  half  Mm.  thick.  They 
lanceolate  with  a  rounded  or  truncated  base 
a  long  attenuate  apex.    The  ventral  face 
lat  or  concave,  the  dorsal  being  convex,  and 
sesses  sometimes  a  small  keel  near  the  shaft, 
surface  is  glabrous,  of  a  dull  waxy  appear- 
e;  the  color  varies  from  an  ochre-yellow  to 
iwn  or  cinnamon ;  the  odor  is  characteristic ; 
fracture  is  horny  and  the  taste  extremely 
er.   The  hairs  of  the  awn  are  about  seven 
m  length,  numerous,  silky,  white,  and  when 
ved  in  a  mass  yellowish  or  grayish.  The 
I  coat  is  relatively  thin;   the  albumen  is 
k  and  cartilaginous;    the  embryo  is  not. 
k,  the  radicle  is  as  long  as  in  S.  hispidus  or 
Kombe.    With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
color  changes  from  yellow  to  rose  and  finally 
nolet. 


or  an  elaborately  Illustrated  article  on  the  his- 
>y  Ot  S.  Kombt,  by  P.  E   F.  Perredes,  see  W.  V. 
"0.  15;  see  also  B.  P.  O.,  1904,  104.  120. 


The  seeds  of  S.  Thalloni  are  very  long  and 
narrowly  spindle  shaped  tapering  above  and 
below,  and  covered  with  numerous  brownish 
hairs.  A  smooth  blackish-brown  Strophanthus 
seed  is  said  to  be  sent  into  commerce  from  Indo- 
Malaya. 

The  seeds  of  S.  Courmontii  are  8  to  14  Mm. 
in  length,  2.5  to  3.5  Mm.  in  breadth  and  1  to 
2  Mm.  in  thickness;  of  a  distinctly  lanceolate 
form  and  decidedly  brown  color,  often  with  the 
hairs  rubbed  off,  but  having  a  golden  sheeny 
appearance  when  these  remain,  while  the  tint 
is  dull  and  reddish  when  they  are  absent.  The 
ridge  on  the  ventricular  surface  is  indistinct 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs  in  longitudinal 
rows  is  not  as  apparent  as  in  the  official  seed. 
They  also  contain  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
in  abundance,  which  have  been  stated  by  some 
observers  to  be  entirely  absent  from  S.  Kombe 
and  S.  hispidus  but  are  in  fact  there  in  very 
small  amount.  The  seeds  of  S.  elemi  are 
grayish  green  in  hue  and  contain  crystals  of 
calcium  sparingly  in  the  embryo.  The  state- 
ment of  E.  M.  Holmes  (P.  J.,  lxiv.)  that  the 
seeds  of  S.  Kombe  and  S.  hispidus  give  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  greenish  reaction,  while  those 
of  S.  Courmontii  give  a  reddish,  and  S.  elemi 
a  yellowish  brown  changing  into  reddish,  seems 
not  be  absolutely  accurate,  for  while  the  seed 
albumen  of  S.  Kombe  always  gives  the  greenish 
reaction  the  cotyledons  frequently  are  mottled 
with  red  and  rarely  give  an  entirely  red  reac- 
tion. (Perredes.) 

The  Qualitative  Examination  of  Strophan- 
thus Seeds. — C.  Hartwich  (A.  Pharm.,  1892) 
declares  the  usual  course  for  the  qualitative 
examination  of  strophanthus  seeds— as  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  bitter  taste,  and  the 
few  chemical  tests — insufficient,  and  recom- 
mends a  microscopical  test  for  stropthanthin  to 
supplement  the  usual  tests.  In  the  examination 
of  a  great  variety  of  strophanthus  seeds  some 
were  Ifound  to  contain  starch,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion. 

For  the  valuation  of  the  seeds  the  presence  of 
strophanthin  should  be  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  fine  cross-section  of  the 
seed  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with 
a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  en- 
dosperm at  least  should  assume  an  intense  green 
color,  which  is  easily  seen  with  a  hand-glass. 
Often  the  green  is  preceded  momentarily  by  a 
blue  color.  The  cotyledons  are  also  colored 
•rreen,  but  generally  less  intensely  than  the 
endosperm.  Gradually  the  color  changes 
through  blue  into  red,  and  after  one-quarter 
to  one  hour  it  disappears.  In  seeds  which 
contain  but  little  strophanthin  the  endosperm 
alone  is  colored  green,  while  the  embryo  is 
colored  yellow  and  then  red,  or  only  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  adjacent  cells  are  colored  in 
addition.  ,  , 

Tests  for  Tincture  and  Extract  of  btrophan- 
thus—Yor  testing  the  tincture  three  drops  are 
taken,  and  for  the  extract  a  piece  a  little  larger 
than  a  pin  head.    In  either  case  mix  the  drug 
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with  a  half-drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution 
and  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  brown 
precipitate  is  formed  which  is  distinctly  green 
after  one  hour,  and  should  retain  the  color 
for  fully  three  hours. 

Hardy  and  Gallois  have  obtained  from  stro- 
phanthus two  crystalline  principles.  One,  which 
is  a  glucoside,  they  call  strophanthin  ;  the  second, 
an  alkaloid,  they  name  inceine.  The  first-named 
appears  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  poi- 
son. (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxv.  p.  176.)  T.  R. 
Fraser  describes  more  fully  the  glucoside  stro- 
phanthin. (P.  J.,  1886,  July  23.)  When  heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  glucose  and 
strophanthidin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  a  strongly  bitter 
taste.  Strophanthin  is  a  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, neutral  in  reaction,  intensely  bitter,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  rectified  spirit,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Merck  it  fuses  at  185°  C.  Fraser 
has  since  (A.  J.  P.,  1889,  p.  532)  further  inves- 
tigated strophanthin.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
separate,  but  obtained  it  pure  by  a  somewhat 
tedious  process,  depending  upon  the  formation 
of  a  tannate  and  subsequent  decomposition  by 
lead  oxide.  It  yielded  upon  analysis  results 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C20H34O10.  Thorns 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1898,  534)  obtained  pure 
strophanthin.  Arnaud  gives  its  formula  as 
C31H48O12;  this  was  confirmed  by  Kohn  and 
Kulisch.  Feist  gives  its  composition  as  C40 
HeeOs).  Thorns  found  that  the  strophanthins 
as  obtained  from  different  species  differ  some- 
what in  chemical  composition  and  properties 
and  he  proposes  to  designate  them  as  follows: 
k-strophanthin  when  obtained  from  S.  Kombe; 
g-strophanthin  (S.  gratus),  e-strophanthin  (S. 
Emini),  h-strophanthin  (S.  hispidus).  To  g- 
strophanthin  he  gives  the  formula  C30H46O12  + 
9H2O.  Strophanthidin  has  the  formula  C26 
HsaO?  -f  IJH2O.  Strophanthidin,  the  product 
of  decomposition  of  the  glucoside,  is  described 
as  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  a  neu- 
tral reaction,  and  as  being  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  and  freely 
in  warm  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  with  great 
readiness.  No  alkaloid  was  detected,  but  in  the 
lead  precipitate  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  a  compound  was  found  of 
strongly  acid  reaction  and  freely  soluble  in 
water,  to  which  the  name  of  kombic  acid  has 
been  given.  The  experiments  of  Fraser  have 
shown  that  the  active  principle  of  strophanthus 
is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  eon- 
tamed  also  in  the  follicles  and  the  hairs.  Phar- 
maceutical preparations  of  the  drug  should, 
therefore,  be  made  from  the  separated  seeds, 
while  the  pericarp  and  the  hairs  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  strophanthin. 
19°00nTS°dS  °f  aSsaying  stroPbanthus  see  D.  C, 

Uses.— -The  first  experiments  with  the  Kombe 
arrow-poison  were  those  of  Thomas  R.  Fraser. 
{t\i  '  V"-  14L)  One-twentieth  of  a  grain 
01  the  extract  of  the  seeds  produced  in  the  frog- 


stiffness  of  the  limbs,  gradual  loss  of  refle: 
sensibility,  arrest  of  the  heart  in  systole,  and 
after  a  time,  complete  loss  of  voluntary  move 
ment, — the  respiration  continuing  for  a  lengt' 
of  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  beat 
The  loss  of  voluntary  movement  and  the  eessa 
tion  of  respiration  appear  to  be  due  to  a  direc 
action  of  the  poison  upon  the  muscles  then 
selves.  The  first  influence  of  the  poison  upo 
the  muscular  fibre  is  to  increase  its  tonicit; 
and  when  the  muscle  dies  it  does  not  go  ini 
relaxation,  but  passes  directly  from  life  ini 
post-mortem  rigidity.  The  drug  seemed  1 
exert  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  spinal  coi 
or  the  nerve  trunks. 

These  experiments  have  been  abundantly  co 
firmed  by  subsequent  observers,  so  that  it  \ 
fairly  established  that  the  Kombe  arrow-poisi 
is  essentially  a  muscle  poison,  and  that  it  acj 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  heart  as  it  acts  upi 
other  muscles,  only  more  vigorously.    In  soij 
cases,   especially   in   mammals,   death  ocei; 
through  respiratory  paralysis,  and  not  throu 
cardiac  arrest,— the  respiratory  muscles  in  th< 
cases  feeling  the  influence  of  the  poison  mc 
powerfully  than  the  heart.    The  value  of  I 
drug  in  practical  medichie  depends  chiefly  up 
its  heart  action,  moderate  doses  of  it  produei 
in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals  pronounc 
rise  of  the  blood  pressure.    It  is  probable  tl 
the  muscles  in  the  arterioles  feel  the  effect 
the  drug,  and  by  their  contraction  help  in 
elevation  of  the  arterial  pressure,  although  t 
is  not  proved,  and  Fraser  believes  to  the  c 
trary. 

In  man,  the  effect  of  full  therapei 
doses  of  the  drug  is  to  lower  the  pulse  fr 
ten  to  thirty  beats,  increasing  at  the  same  t 
its  force  and  volume,  usually  without  produc 
other  symptoms,  unless  it  be  increased  diure 
The  effect  upon  the  pulse  comes  on  much  m 
quickly  and  is  much  less  permanent  than  t 
of  digitalis,  lasting  usually  from  four 
eight  hours.  The  diuretic  action  of  the  d| 
seems  to  depend  not  only  on  its  effect  uj 
the  circulation,  but  also  largely  on  a  dij 
influence  upon  the  secreting  structure.  0 
one  case  of  doubtful  cumulative  action  has 
yet  been  reported  (see  H.  C.  Wood's  Th 
peutics),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  active  p 
ciple  is  both  rapidly  absorbed  and  rapidly 
completely  eliminated.  Strophanthus  is 
great  value  in  practical  medicine  in  the  s. 
class  of  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  emplo; 
(See  Tinctura  Strophanthi.)  It  seems  to 
superior  to  digitalis  as  a  diuretic,  and  there: 
is  especially  indicated  in  cardiac  dropsy,  b 
phanthus  is  locally  irritating,  and  in  some  c 
even  therapeutic  doses  produce  violent  gas  y 
pain  and  vomiting.  Local  anaesthetic  proi  - 
ties  have  been  claimed  for  strophanthin' 
Panas,  by  Glev,  by  Hare  and  De  Schweij 
and  by  other  observers.  The  irritating  efl 
of  strophanthin  are,  however,  too  great  ioi 
practical  use,  and  it  has  been  especially  sij 
by  Hare  and  De  Sehweinitz  that  the  drag  v 
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aced  in  the  eye  is  exceedingly  prone  to  pro- 
ce  violent  inflammation  and  even  ulceration 
the  cornea. 

Strophanthin  is  now  used  in  medicine,  but 
eat  caution  is  necessary  in  its  employment,  on 
?ount  of  its  extreme  activity  ( Eraser  found 
it  a  solution  of  1  part  of  strophanthin  in 
100,000  would  stop  the  frog's  heart)  and  the 
esent  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper 
se,  growing  out  of  its  varying  impurity, 
thziegel  and  Koralzewski  maintain,  however, 
it  the  active  principle  is  more  prompt  and 
tain  in  its  influence,  and  less  apt  to  disturb 

stomach,  than  are  the  ordinary  preparations 

the  drug.  They  give  the  dose  as  from 
00th  to  l-200th  of  a  grain  (0.0002  to  0.0003 
i.),  and  have  in  some  cases  administered  as 
ch  as  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  (0.004  6m.) 
ting  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  alkaloid 
given  hypodermically  the  effect  on  the  pulse 
said  to  be  manifest  in  five  minutes.  Stro- 
mthin  tannate  contains  58.14  per  cent,  of 
ophanthin,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  from 
^-hundredth  of  a  grain  to  one-sixtieth  of  a 
lin  (0.0006  to  0.001  Gm.). 
Is  the  amount  of  strophanthin  varies  in  true 
mhanthus  seeds  from  0.45  to  1  per  cent, 
ice),  it  is  plain  that  such  preparations  as 
3ture  and  extract  must  very  greatly  vary  in 
ir  activity,  even  when  carefully  made  from 

drug.  If  it  were  possible  to  practically 
ay  these  preparations,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
uld  direct  only  assayed  preparations;  but  at 
sent  there  seems  to  be  no  practical  method 
>wn.   In  experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood 

W.  S.  Carter  the  extract  of  strophanthus 
pared  by  evaporating  the  official  tincture 
3  found  to  be  as  uniform  and  effective  in 
action  as  the  tincture  itself.  Strophanthin 
now  official  and  is  preferable  to  the  older 
parations.  ( See  Strophanthinum. ) 
3ose,  of  strophanthus,  one-half  to  two  grains 
032  to  0.13  Gm.). 

)ff.  Prep. — Extractum  Strophanthi,  Br.;  Tinc- 
a  Strophanthi,  U.  8.,  Br. 

STRYCHNINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

STRYCHNINE 

(stryeh-ni'na ) 
H22N202=:  331.73 

'An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Nux  Vomica,  and 
3  obtainable  from  other  plants  of  the 
wniacea:."  U.  S.  "An  alkaloid,  C21H22N2O2, 
ained  from  the  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Strychnos 
x-vomica,  Linn.,  and  other  species  of  Strych- 
"  Br. 

tfyehnia.  V.  8.  1870 ;  Strychninum ;  Strychnine, 
^oa.;  Strychnin,  O. ;  Stricnina,  /*.;  Estricnina, 

fhe  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  very  prop- 
s' omit  processes  for  preparing  this  alkaloid, 
can  be  made  profitably  only  by  the  manu- 
ring chemist  on  a  large' scale.  ( See  U.  S.  D., 
h  ed.,  p.  1295.) 


The  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  yields  strychnine 
more  easily  and  more  largely  than  nux  vomica.1 
If  thought  desirable,  brucine  may  be  in  great 
measure  separated  from  the  strychnine  of  com- 
merce, by  dissolving  the  latter  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  filtering,  and  concentrating.  Bru- 
cine nitrate  crystallizes  in  short,  thick,  dense 
prisms  grouped  together;  strychnine  nitrate  in 
radiated  tufts  of  long,  light,  capillary  needles. 
By  gentle  agitation  with  the  liquid,  the  latter 
salt  is  suspended  and  may  be  poured  off,  leaving 
the  former.  The  alkaloids  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  salts  in  water,  and  precipitating 
with  ammonia. 

Properties. — As  usually  found  in  commerce, 
strychnine  is  a  white  or  grayish-white  powder. 
When  rapidly  crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  so- 
lution, it  has  the  form  of  a  white,  granular 
powder;  when  slowly  crystallized,  that  of 
elongated  octohedra,  or  rhombic  prisms  wTith 
pyramidal  summits.  It  is  officially  described 
as  in  "  colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals, 
or  a  white  crystalline  powder;  odorless,  and 
having  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  perceptible 
even  in  solutions  of  1  in  700,000.  Strychnine 
should  be  tasted  with  extreme  caution.  Per- 
manent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  6400  parts  of 
water,  110  parts  of  alcohol,  5500  parts  of  ether, 
6  parts  of  chloroform,  150  parts  of  benzene, 
and  in  180  parts  of  amyl  alcohol  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.);  soluble  in  3000  parts  of  water  at 
80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  28  parts  of  alcohol 
at  60°  C.  (140°F.).  Its  melting  point  is  268° 
C.  (514.4°  F.).  Upon  ignition  it  is  consumed, 
leaving  no  residue.  Its  solutions  are  lEevogyrate 
and  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  Sulphuric  acid 
containing  1  percent,  of  ammonium  vanadate 
produces  with  Strychnine  a  deep  violet-blue 
color,  changing  to  a  deep  purple,  and  finally 
to  a  cherry-red.  Sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
trace  of  potassium  iodate  produces  a  violet  color, 
changing  momentarily  to  reddish-purple.  If 
0.1  Gm.  of  Strychnine  dissolved  in  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water  added  to  the 
yellow  residue,  an  orange  color  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  will  turn  reddish-purple,  and 
finally  brown,  on  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  Sul- 
phuric acid  should  produce  no  color  (absence 
of  sugar  and  other  readily  carbonizable  organic 
impurities),  but  on  adding  a  fragment  of  po- 
tassium dichromate,  a  deep  blue  color  is  momen- 
tarily produced,  changing  to  deep  violet,  then 
to  purplish-red,  cherry-red,  and  finally  to  orange 
or  yellow.  Nitric  acid,  when  added  to  a  crys- 
tal of  Strychnine  on  a  white  porcelain  surface, 
should  not  produce  more  than  a  faintly  pink 
color  (limit  of  brucine)."    U.  S.    "  Trimetnc 

1  J  F  Molyn  proposed,  previously  to  the  extraction 
of  st'rvc'hnine,  to  subject  nux  vomica  to  fermentation, 
hv  'which  the  saccharine  and  gummy  matters  of  the 
speds  are  decomposed,  and  lactic  acid  is  formed, 
which  decomposes  the  strychnine  and  brucine  lgasu- 
rates,  producing  with  these  bases  very  soluble  lactates. 
For  the  particulars  of  this  process  see  A .  J.  P.  ( six. 
99)  and  for  other  processes  see  U.  S.  v.,  14tn  ed.. 
p.  i456. 
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prisms;  colorless  and  inodorous;  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  communicating  to  it  an 
intensely  bitter  taste;  soluble  in  150  parts  of 
cold  but  in  less  of  boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
and  in  6  parts  of  chloroform;  sligbtly  soluble 
in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  but  readily  in  40  parts 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  color- 
less solution,  which  on  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  acquires  an  intensely  violet  hue, 
speedily  passing  through  red  to  yellow.  When 
sulphuric  acid  containing  one-two-thousandth 
part  of  potassium  permanganate  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  minute  particle  of  Strychnine,  a 
violet  coloration  results.  Not  colored  by  nitric 
acid  (absence  of  brucine) ;  leaves  no  ash  when 
burned  with  free  access  of  air  (absence  of 
mineral  impurities) ."  Br.  It  melts  like  a  resin, 
is  decomposed  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, and  entirely  dissipated  at  a  red  heat.  Guy 
obtained  a  crystalline  sublimate,  at  a  heat  but 
a  few  degrees  below  that  at  which  it  begins  to 
change  color  and  undergo  decomposition.  Its 
melting  point  has  been  given  as  284°  C.  (543° 
F.),  but,  according  to  Fliiekiger,  in  small  por- 
tions it  melts  as  low  as  225°  C.  and  can  with  care 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  According 
to  Waddington,  when  heated  to  decomposition  it 
emits  a  most  suffocating  odor,  resembling  the 
odor  of  asphaltum.  (P.  J.,  March,  1868,  p. 
413.)  Fused  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide, it  yields,  according  to  Goldschmied 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  15,  p.  1977),  indol,  CsHvN, 
and  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust  it  yields  a 
dimethyl  pyridine,  C7H9N,  and  carbazol,  Cia 
HsN.  The  volatile  oils  dissolve  it  freely.  Petro- 
leum benzin  dissolves  0.607  per  cent,  of  it,  and 
amyl  alcohol  0.55  per  cent.  ( Dragendorff , 
J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iv.  473.)  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  on  test-paper,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
acids.  Nitric  acid  does  not  redden  it  if  per- 
fectly pure,  but  almost  always  reddens  it  as 
found  in  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  brucine.  Eugene  Marchand  proposed 
the  following  test  by  which  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  strychnine  may  be  detected.  If  a 
little  of  the  alkaloid  be  rubbed  with  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing 
one-hundredth  of  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  dissolved 
without  change  of  color;  but  if  the  least  quan- 
tity of  lead  peroxide  be  added  to  the  mixture, 
a  magnificent  blue  color  will  be  instantly  de- 
veloped, which  will  pass  rapidly  into  violet, 
then  gradually  to  red,  and  ultimately  become 

y  {J-  P-  C>  3e  s6r-'  iv-  200-)  0tt0  recom- 
mended as  a  test  a  minute  quantity  of  solution 
Of  potassium  dichromate,  which,  added  to  the 
solution  of  strychnine  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  produces  a  splendid  violet  color.  (A.  J. 
P.,  xix.  77.)  A  similar  change  of  color  is  pro- 
duced, according  to  E.  W.  Davy,  by  substi- 
tuting a  strong  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  (red  potassium  prussiate)  for  that  of 
potassium  dichromate.  (J.  J.  p.,  xxv.  414.)  It 
appears  that  any  substance  capable  of  yielding 
nascent  oxygen  readily  will  serve  to  develop  the 


characteristic  violet  color,  when  applied  after 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.   Landerer  has 
found  that  solid  iodic  acid  or  potassium  iodate 
heated  gently  with  strychnine  gives  rise  to 
beautiful  violet  color,  gradually  passing  to  red 
which  remains  unchanged  for  many  days.  (A 
J.  P.,  March,  1861,  p.  110.)    According  to  Wm 
Copney,  the  least  efficacious  agent  is  potassiuc 
chlorate,  a  much  better  is  lead  dioxide,  a  stil 
better  is  manganese  dioxide,  and  the  best  of  a' 
is  potassium  dichromate,  and  the  general  re 
suit  of  numerous  experiments,  recently  made,  i 
that  the  last-mentioned  agent  is  the  most  effe( 
tive.    The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  of  not  let 
sp.  gr.  than  1.84.    The  play  of  colors,  accorc 
ing  to  Copney,  is  first  blue,  then  purple,  the 
crimson,  which  is  followed  by  red  and  greei 
the  latter  sometimes  giving  place  to  yellow.  .') 
is  stated  that  the  l-500,000th  part  of  a  grai 
may  be  detected.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  459 
On  the  other  hand,  some  chemists  have  four 
difficulties  with  the  potassium  dichromate  tes 
Thus,  Brieger  (Jahresb.,  1850,  p.  617)  four 
that,  unless  the  substance  was  first  moisteni 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  dichromate  add' 
to  it  subsequently,  the  reaction  of  strychni 
was  interfered  with  by  quinine,  morphine,  ai 
especially  by  sugar.    Sonnenschein  (Fresenm 
Zeitschrift,  9,  p.  495)  found  that  ceroso-eei 
oxide  was  much  more  sensitive  as  a  reagent 
use  with  sulphuric  acid  for  strychnine  th 
potassium  dichromate.    This  fact  we  can  cc 
firm  from  experience.    It  gives  a  blue  col  | 
lasting  longer,  which  then  becomes  violet,  a 
then  a  permanent  cherry-red.1  Vanadio-s 

1  To  succeed  in  detecting  the  alkaloid  when  mi 
In  small  proportion  with  organic  matters,  it  is  nec 
sary  first  to  disintegrate  the  organic  matter,  that 
action  of  a  solvent  of  the  strychnine  should  not 
impeded,  and  that  the  alkaloid  should  be  complef 
separated  from  the  foreign  matter.    The  process 
Rogers  and  Glrdwood,   by  which  these  objects 
effected,  is  the  following:  Digest  the  substance  I 
posed  to  contain  the  strychnine  with    a  mixture  c 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  of  water,  unti 
becomes  apparently  fluid.    Filter,  and  evaporate 
liquid  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.    Treat  the  res 
with  alcohol  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  nl 
and  evaporate.    Dissolve  the  residue  in  water, 
filter.    Add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess  to 
aqueous  solution,   and  agitate  in  a  bottle  or  1 
tube  with  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.    Upon  rei 
the  chloroform  subsides,  holding  the  alkaloid  in  s  ; 
iion.    Draw  it  off  by  a  pipette,  and  evaporate 
chloroform  over  a  water  bath.    Moisten  the  dry  i 
dne   with   concentrated   sulphuric  acid,   and  exi 
the  mixture  for  some  hours  to  the  temperature  c 
water  bath,  by  which  means  all  the  organic  ma 
except    the    strychnine    Is    decomposed.  Treat 
charred    mass    with    water,    filter,    add  excess 
ammonia,  and  shake  the  mixture  with  a  dracnrr 
chloroform.    Separate  the  chloroform  as  before, 
if  the  matter  left  after  the  evaporation  of  a  si 
portion  of  it  is  charred  by  concentrated  suipn 
acid,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  treated  m  tie  s 
manner  as   the   previous   chloroform  solution, 
last  chloroform  solution  obtained  is  then  to  be  re 
for  strychnine.    Take  up  a  little  of  it  in  a  capU 
tube,  and  drop  it  on  the  smallest  space  of  a  w 
porcelain  dish,  so  that  each  successive  drop  ii 
be  evaporated.    When  the  dish  Is  quite  cold,  moij 
the  spot  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  anu  , 
a  minute  fragment  of  potassium  dichromate.  sni.j 
the  characteristic  color  not  be  developed,  it  is  j 
that,  if  there  be  the  minutest  Quantity  of  stryca 
present,    the   color   will    become   y,lsibI«  0?hrom 
sulphuric  acid  rendered  slightly  yellow  by  chron 
trloxide.    In  conducting  the  process,  care 
taken  not  to  stir  the  spot  moistened  by  amy 
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uric  acid  (1  part  of  ammonium  vanadate 
solved  in  200  parts  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
1.84  sp.  gr.)  is  colored  by  strychnine  at 
;t  violet-blue,  passing  into  violet,  and  finally 
nabar-red.  On  dilution  with  water  this  color 
nains  rose-red.  According  to  Dragendorff, 
s  color  persists  when  as  little  as  0.001  milli- 
unme  of  strychnine  is  used. 
Wm.  T.  Wenzell  states  that,  when  very  minute 
antities  of  the  alkaloid  are  being  dealt  with, 
ich  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare  a  reagent  by 
solving  in  2000  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  one 
iin  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  alka- 
li, during  the  evaporation  of  its  acidulated 
ution  on  the  porcelain,  collects  in  the  mar- 
ts of  the  film,  and  the  smallest  possible  dot 
the  reagent  is  to  be  placed  so  that  its  margin 
nes  in  contact  with  that  of  the  film.  In  this 
y,  Wenzell  affirms,  he  was  able  to  detect 

i  with  a  rod  before  the  addition  of  the  dichromate, 
i  not  to  expose  the  spot  to  a  very  strong  light, 
ich  interferes  with  the  chemical  reactions.  {M.  T. 
June,  1857,  p.  620.)  The  process  of  dialysis  may 
advantageously  applied  to  the  separation  of  stryeh- 
e  from  the  organic  matters  containing  it,  when 
ught  to  the  liquid  state.  (See  Dialysis,  Part  II.) 
uted  acetic  acid  may  be  used  for  extracting  the 
aloid  with  other  soluble  substances  from  the  con- 
ts  of  the  stomach. 

t  is  stated  by  C.  W.  Bingley  that,  if  much  tartar 
etic  be  contained  in  a  solution  with  a  little  strych- 
e,  a  pale  greenish  color  is  produced  instead  of  the 
let,  and,  in  like  manner,  if  antimony  chloride  be 
sent,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate 
t  falls  altogether.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  June  16,  1856,  p. 
I)  Richard  Hagen,  having  been  induced,  by  the 
ertlon  of  von  Sicherer  that  this  test  falls  when 

strychnine  is  mixed  with  tartar  emetic  or  other 
trates,  or  even  tartaric  acid,  to  Investigate  the 
iject,  ascertained  that  this  statement,  as  a  rule, 
erroneous ;  for  the  reaction  takes  place  with 
ychnine  or  its  hydrochloride  though  mixed  with 

or  30  parts  of  antimony  tartrate ;  yet  when 
ychnine  nitrate  is  used  with  20  parts  of  the  antl- 
nial  tartrate,  the  mass  almost  instantly  acquires 
:reen  color  with  the  reagents  mentioned.  But  even 
h  strychnine  nitrate  the  test  succeeds  if  lead 
oxide  is  used  instead  of  chromium  trioxlde  as  the 
dlzing  agent.  (Ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1857,  p.  398.) 
for  a  particular  account  of  the  results  produced 
the  reaction  of  a  large  number  of  substances  with 
ychnine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  T.  G. 
>rmley,  in  the  Chem.  Neivs  for  April  14  and  28, 
w  (pp.  218  and  242).    Among  other  trials  made 

him  was  that  of  the  action  of  this  alkaloid  on 
gs,  proposed  as  a  test  by  Marshall  Hall.  The 
son  was  injected  into  the  stomachs  of  the  animals 
•ough  a  pipette.    A  solution  containing  1  per  cent. 

strychnine  produced  rigidity  and  violent  tetanic 
isms  immediatelv.  and  death  in  8  minutes.  With 
part  of  strychnine  to  1000  of  the  solvent,  the 
ismodic  symptoms  were  induced  in  3  or  4  minutes  ; 
:n  1  In  10,000,  In  from  10  to  24  minutes  ;  with  1 
20,000,  and  1  in  30,000,  the  symptoms  were  less 
equivocal  though  tetanic  spasms  were  noticed  In 
ne  of  the  animals. 

Experiments  by  W.  A.  Guy  on  the  effects  of  sul- 
uric  and  nitric  acids  on  strychnine  and  many  other 
:alo!ds,  published  with  tabulated  results,  show  that 

no  one  out  of  66  proximate  principles,  chiefly 
alolds,  was  the  same  change  of  color  produced  as 

strychnine  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fol- 
rea  by  a  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate.  (See 
'  P;  Nov.  1861,  p.  517.)     In  the  same  number 

the  same  journal  (p.  527)  is  a  paper  by  T.  E. 
Using,  giving  the  result  of  experiments  with  sul- 
urlc  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  on  numerous 

aloids,  all  tending  to  prove  the  delicacy  and  cer- 
Sc  P,f  this  color-test  of  strychnine.  A.  Wyn*er 
ytn  distils  the  suspected  alkaloid  with  a  solution 

potassium  permanganate  to  dryness,  condensing 
'  vapor  In  a  cold  flask,  and  applying  Nessler's 
J  for  ammonia  to  the  liquid  thus  obtained.  He 
qs  that  all  the  poisonous  alkaloids  differ,  but  are 

m  *  ally  constant  in  the  amount  of  ammonia 
?i  and  that  the  test  can  always  decide  to  which 

ss  the  alkaloid  belongs,  and  often  what  alkaloid  it 
strychnine  yields  half  Its  nitrogen,  or  5.09  per 
of  ammonia.    See  also  M.  T.  O.,  1875,  1.  387. 


l-900,000th  part  of  strychnine.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlii. 
385.)  Some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  value 
of  this  test  by  experiments  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  presence  of  morphine  in  excess, 
especially  in  connection  with  organic  matter,  so 
far  modified  or  disguised  the  action  of  the  test 
upon  strychnine  as  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  color,  but  subsequent  and 
carefully  conducted  experiments  by  Robert  P. 
Thomas  satisfactorily  determined  that  the  con- 
clusions in  relation  to  the  effects  of  morphine 
were  erroneous,  and  that  whether  alone  or  asso- 
ciated with  organic  matters,  in  small  or  in 
large  quantity,  it  does  not  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  this  color-test  if  carefully  applied.  ( Am. 
J.  M.  S.,  Oct.  1861,  and  1862,  1340;  also 
/.  Am.  C.  S.,  1894,  No.  12.)  J.  U.  Lloyd 
in  his  novel  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike "  used 
in  an  interesting  manner  a  color  reaction 
which  he  had  discovered  that  produced  a 
color  which  might  deceive  some  who  were 
working  on  a  toxicological  investigation  in 
strychnine  poisoning.  Lloyd's  reaction  consists 
in  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  hydrastine  and  4  parts  of  morphine  and 
adding  a  little  potassium  dichromate  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  color  test  for  strychnine 
is  made;  colors  are  produced  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  given  by  strychnine,  but  a  care- 
ful toxicologist  could  not  be  deceived.  A  con- 
troversy ensued  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
reaction,  participated  in  by  Williams,  Mayer, 
Wangerin,  Wharton,  and  others,  the  result  of 
which  proved  that  the  value  of  the  official  color 
test  of  strychnine  had  not  been  seriously  as- 
sailed. D.  C,  1901,  28,  48;  Proc.  N.  Y.  State 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1901,  252;  Amer.  Drug.,  1903, 
66.  Strychnine  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  and  has  the  formula  Cai 
H22N3O2.  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  for  the 
most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable.  Their  so- 
lution is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  and  by  tannic  but  not  by  gallic  acid, 
and  is  not  affected  by  ferric  salts.  They  are 
precipitated  by  the  solution  of  iodine  m  potas- 
sium iodide,  and  the  precipitate,  though  soluble 
in  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  the  diluted  acetic  and 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
(Fairthorne,  A.  J.  P.,  a™  212-)*  

'When  an  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine  sulphate 
and  potassium  nitrite  Is  boiled,  an  effervescence  takes 
oface  owing  to  the  escape  of  nitrogen,  and  the  solu- 
fion  becomes  yellow.  If  ammonia  Is  now  added,  a 
nreclDitate  takes  place,  which  has  been  found  to  con- 
statof  two  alkaloids,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
?he  strychnine  in  different  degrees.  One  of  these 
the  discoverer,  P.  Schutzenberger,  proposes  to  name 
oxU^tt/and I  the  other  dioxpstrychmne.  (See 

A-£etW«Aif?'  VtlUlrucine.-Ttese  alka- 
loid1  are .  formed  by  replacing  one  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  In  strychnine  by  methyl  (CH.) .  wb'cb  Is 
pffected  by  acting  on  the  alkaloids  by  methyl  iodide 
A singula?  and.  Tf  verified,  very  Important  statement 
&  relation  to  these  modifications  of  strychnine  and 
brucine  made  by  Stahlschmidt  (Ann.  Ch  p^-).  J 
that  thev  are  riot  poisonous.  He  gave  to  a  rabbit 
five  grafns  of  methyl-strychnine  without  any  bad 

ir.7hvrm^ 

antidote  to  strychnine.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  18«0,  P-  4*»  l 
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Strychnine  is  likely  to  contain  impurities,  of 
which  the  chief,  besides  brucine,  are  coloring 
matter  and  lime  or  magnesia.  The  two  latter 
impurities  are  left  behind  when  the  adulterated 
alkaloid  is  incinerated  in  the  open  air.  Pure 
strychnine  leaves  no  ashes  under  these  circum- 
stances. Brucine  is  detected  by  the  red  color 
which  it  yields  with  nitric  acid.  Neither  this  nor 
sulphuric  acid  colors  strychnine, — a  test  which 
distinguishes  it  from  several  other  alkaloids. 

Uses. — The  effects  of  strychnine  upon  the 
system  are  identical  in  character  with  those 
of  nux  vomica,  and  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  a  medicine.  In  whatever  way 
strychnine  is  introduced  into  the  system,  it 
acts,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  a  violent 
poison.  The  evidences  of  its  slightest  action 
are  muscular  twitchings  and  stiffness.  After 
poisonous  doses  the  symptoms  usually  come 
on  not  only  speedily  but  very  suddenly.  They 
are  convulsions,  both  tonic  and  clonic,  affecting 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  plainly  reflex  in 
character,  and  interrupted  by  periods  of  usually 
complete  relaxation.  Consciousness  is  undis- 
turbed. The  body  is  during  the  convulsion 
rigid,  with  the  face  drawn  into  the  risus  sar- 
donicus,  the  limbs  stiffly  extended,  and  the 
whole  person  bowed  backward  in  marked 
opisthotonos.  The  convulsions  are  accompanied 
with  pain,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause 
death  by  locking  the  chest  in  a  general  respira- 
tory spasm.  This  death  during  a  convulsion 
may  occur  very  early,  and  is  accompanied  by 
evident  signs  of  asphyxia;  if  in  any  convulsion 
consciousness  be  affected,  it  is  by  approaching 
asphyxia,  and  is  an  evidence  of  imminent 
peril.  In  many  instances  the  patient  survives 
some  hours  and  finally  dies  of  exhaustion. 

The  best  chemical  antidote  to  strychnine 
is  potassium  permanganate,  which  should  be 
freely  administered  from  time  to  time  until  a 
result  is  reached.  Washing  out  the  stomach 
with  a  solution  of  the  permanganate  is  excel- 
lent, provided  it  is  done  early  and  the  patient 
anesthetized  before  any  attempt  is  made.  We 
have  seen  fatal  spasm  brought  on  before  the 
stomach  tube  reached  the  oesophagus.  The 
general  treatment  of  strychnine  poisoning  con- 
sists in  the  maintenance  of  absolute  quiet,  and 
the  use  of  such  spinal  sedatives  as  chloroform, 
amyl  nitrite,  opium,  chloral,  and  potassium 
bromide;  tobacco,  aconite,  and  various  similar 
sedative  substances  have  been  used,  but  no  drug 
which  acts  powerfully  as  a  cardiac  depressant 
should  be  employed.  Chloroform  and  amyl 
nitrite  act  very  promptly,  but  their  impression 
is  fugacious,  and  their  use  should  be  restricted 
to  the  arresting  of  convulsions  so  severe  as 
to  threaten  life.  Opium  may  be  given  in  mod- 
erate doses,  and  very  large  doses  of  cannabis 
Indica  have  been  employed  in  some  cases  with 
excellent  results,  but,  as  it  exists  in  our  markets, 
this  drug  is  too  uncertain  for  any  reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  it.  Potassium  bromide  and 
hydrated  chloral  are  exceedingly  valuable  reme- 
dies.  In  any  case  of  severe  strychnine  poison- 


ing it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  the  general 
medicinal  treatment  with  the  administration  of 
half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  of  potassium  bro- 
mide. After  this  hydrated  chloral  may  be 
given  in  from  twenty-  to  thirty-grain  (1.3  to 
2.0  Gm.)  doses,  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less 
length,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, inhalations  of  chloroform,  ether,  and 
amyl  nitrite  being  practised  pro  re  nata,  and 
the  bromide  also  being  repeated  in  much 
smaller  dose  if  it  seems  advisable. 

Ether  acts  too  slowly  to  be  comparable  in  its 
effects  to  chloroform  in  this  toxaemia,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  chloroform  is, 
alleged  to  have  produced  sudden  cardiac  death 
in  strychnine  poisoning,  and  in  the  latter 
stagesj  when  exhaustion  has  set  in,  ethei 
certainly  is  the  safer  remedy;  under  these 
circumstances  alcohol  should  be  freely  ad| 
ministered,  as  tending  not  only  to  quiet  spasm 
but  also  to  sustain  the  heart's  action. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  members  of  th( 
pyridine  series  of  bases  by  C.  Greville  Wil 
Hams  and  W.  H.  Waters  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.\ 
xxxii.  p.  162,  1881),  they  found  that  £  lutidin 
(dimethyl-pyridine,  C7H9N)  was  antagonistic 
to  strychnine  and  an  apparent  antidote.  Whei 
injected  into  frogs  already  under  the  influenc 
of  strychnine,  it  arrested  the  convulsions;  or  i 
given  first  and  then  followed  by  a  fatal  dos 
of  strychnine,  it  prevented  the  appearance  0 
the  tetanus.  (Blyth,  Poisons,  their  Effects  an 
Detection,  1884,  p.  319.) 

The  chief  physiological  action  of  strychnine  i 
stimulation  of  the  motor  and  vasomotor  centre 
of  the  cord;  the  peripheral  nerves  are  affecte 
only  by  very  large  toxic  doses,  whieh  exei 
both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  sedative  influenc 
upon  them.  The  diagnosis  of  strychnin 
poisoning  from  tetanus,  hysteria,  and  othe 
convulsive  diseases  is  to  be  determined  by  tb 
jaw  being  affected  after  the  limbs  and  trunl 
the  relaxation  between  the  convulsions,  tb 
universality  of  the  latter,  the  retention  of  coi> 
sciousness,  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  and  tb 
history  of  the  case. 

On  account  of  its  stimulant  effect  upon  the  ga; 
trie  mucous  membrane,  and  of  its  tendency  t 
excite  the  vasomotor  and  motor  centres  of  th 
spinal  cord  and  thereby  increase  the  activity  c 
the  circulation  and  the  general  systemic  ton- 
strychnine  is  a  very  valuable  tonic,  which  ma 
be  given  along  with  iron  and  simple  bitters  1 
ancemia,  and  especially  in  cases  of  general  ri 
laxation.  Its  striking  convulsive  influenc 
early  led  to  its  use  in  palsies,  and  it  is  habi 
ually  so  employed  today.  As,  however,  the  to 
of  muscular  power  in  these  cases  is  very  _rarel 
due  in  chief  part,  if  at  all,  to  depression  c 
the  spinal  centres,  it  is  not  common  to  see  anj 
very  marked  result  from  the  use  of  the  druj 
In  infantile  palsies  and  other  affections  1 
which  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is_  large! 
at  fault,  the  injection  of  strychnine  into  M 
affected  muscles  is  sometimes  productive  ' 
great  good. 
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As  a  respiratory  stimulant  strychnine  is  very 
luable  in  subacute  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
pecially  in  old  and  feeble  subjects,  in  ad- 
nced  adynamic  pneumonia,  in  chloral,  opium, 
d  other  narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  the  acci- 
nts  of  anaesthesia,  when  death  is  threatened 
om  respiratory  failure.  In  these  cases  it 
ast  be  given  in  large  doses,  and,  when  the 
mptoms  are  urgent,  hypoderrnically.  In  cer- 
in  forms  of  circulatory  failure  and  shock  it 
very  commonly  employed.  In  heart  diseases 
is  usually  inferior  to  digitalis,  but  may  be 
ed  with  benefit  in  fatty  myocarditis. 
Strychnine,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  increase 
3  activity  of  non-striated  as  well  as  of 
iated  muscular  fibres,  is  a  valuable  addition 
laxative  medicines  where  there  is  reason  to 
5pect  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
vvel.  By  the  oculists  strychnine  is  much 
3d  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.    The  dose 

strychnine  varies  very  greatly  according 
the  effect  desired.  As  a  simple  tonic  from 
10th  and  l-30th  of  a  grain  (0.0016  to  0.002 
a.)  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  As  a 
mulant  in  low  diseases,  in  certain  affections 

the  spinal  cord,  in  chronic  heart  disease, 
d  in  the  adynamic  nervous  conditions  of 
:onic  alcoholism,  etc.,  much  larger  amounts 
y  be  given  with  great  advantage.  Very 
ge  doses  should  be  given  hypoderrnically 
>m  four  to  six  hours  apart,  and  be 
;ended  to  rather  than  commenced  with.  In 
s  way  an  amount  of  even  three-fourths  of 
?rain  (0.048  Gm.)  of  strychnine  a  day  may 

reached.1 

Dose,  one-sixtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain 
.0011  to  0.002  Gm.). 

)ff.  Prep. — Elixir  Ferri,  Quininae  et  Strych- 
i«  Phosphatum,  U.  8.;  Glyceritum  Ferri,  Qui- 
lae  et  Strychninse  Phosphatum,  U.  »S'.;  Pilulse 
xativae  Composite,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Ferri,  Qui- 
133  et  Strychninse  Phosphatum,  U.  S.  (from 
eerite)  (Br.);  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  Com- 
situs,  U.  S. 

5TRYCHNIN/E  HYDROCHLORIDUM. 
Br. 

STRYCHNINE  HYDROCHLORIDE  [Hydrochlorate 
of  Strychnine,  Brit.  Pharm.  1885] 

( strygh-nl'nae  hy-dro-phlo'ri-diim ) 

lH-aNaOaHCl  +  2H20  =  403.67 

"The  hydrochloride  of  an  alkaloid  obtained 
)m  Nux  Vomica  and  from  other  species  of 
rychnos."  Br. 

'trychninum  Hydrochlnrlcum  ;  Chlorhydrate  de 
.vebnine,  Fr. ;  Strychninhydrochlorid,  Salzsaures 
ychnin,  O. 


Strychnine  should  never  be  prescribed  in  liquid 
Q>  in  combination  with  bromides,  iodides,  or  cblo- 
es.  for  fear  of  forming  the  insoluble  strychnine 
irobromlde,  hydriodide,  or  hydrochloride.  Several 
es  of  poisoning  have  occurred  through  neglect  of 
s  precaution.  •  A.  B.  Lyons  (A.  J.  P.,  Oct.  1877) 
",™s  f  case  of  poisoning  through  the  patient's  re- 

'nJVn  ,the  last  dose  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ycnnine  hydrobromide,  which  had  crystallized  out. 


This  salt  of  strychnine  was  made  official  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Br.  Ph.  1898;  it  is  used 
in  making  Liquor  Strychnince  Hydrochloride. 
(See  p.  739.)  It  is  described  as  in  "small 
colorless  trimetric  prisms  which  readily  efflo- 
resce in  the  air;  soluble  in  35  parts  of  water 
or  in  60  parts  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
forming  a  solution  which  is  neutral  to  litmus 
and  intensely  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  salt 
should  afford  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
hydrochlorides,  and  should  respond  to  the 
qualitative  tests  mentioned  under  1  Strychnina,' 
but  should  not  yield  any  characteristic  reaction 
for  sulphates.  Dried  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
F.  (100°C.)  it  should  lose  from  7.3  to  8.8 
per  cent,  of  moisture."  Br. 

In  its  physiological  and  therapeutic  action, 
strychnine  hydrochloride  is  equivalent  to 
strychnine  though  slightly  weaker. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Strychnina?  Hydrochloride 
Br. 

STRYCHNINE  NITRAS.  U.  S. 

STRYCHNINE  NITRATE 

( stryp h-m'nae  nl'tras ) 

CalH22N202.HN03  =  394.30 

"  The  nitrate  [NO2OH.C21H22N2O2]  of  the 
alkaloid  Strychnine.  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

Azotate  de  Strychnine,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Nitrate  de  Strych- 
nine, Fr. ;  Strychninum  nitricum,  P.  G. ;  Strychnin- 
nitrat,  Salpetersaures  Strychnin,  (?.;  Nitrato  di  stric- 
nina,  It. 

Preparation. — This  salt  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  alkaloid 
strychnine  in  diluted  nitric  acid  until  it  is 
neutralized,  evaporating  the  solution  and  crys- 
tallizing the  strychnine  nitrate. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"colorless,  glistening  needles;  odorless,  and 
having  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Strychnine 
Nitrate  should  be  tasted  with  extreme  caution. 
Permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  42  parts  of 
water,  120  parts  of  alcohol,  156  parts  of  chlo- 
roform, and  in  60  parts  of  glycerin  at  2o 
C.  (77°  F.);  soluble  in  8  parts  of  water  at 
80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  in  60  parts  of  alcohol 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.);  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
heated,  the  salt  decomposes,  but  it  does  not  melt, 
and  when  ignited  it  is  consumed  without  leaving 
a  residue.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  neutral  to 
litmus  paper,  and  lsevogyrate.  A  solution  of 
the  salt,  when  poured  carefully  into  a  test- 
tube  upon  a  layer  of  sulphuric  acid  containing 
in  solution  a  little  diphenylamine,  will  develop 
a  blue  zone  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids. 
On  beins?  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  bright 
red  color  is  formed.  Sulphuric  acid  containing 
1  percent,  of  ammonium  vanadate  produces 
with  Strychnine  Nitrate  a  dark  violet-blue 
color,  changing  to  purple,  and  then  to  red. 
Sulphuric  acid"  containing  a  trace  of  potassium 
dichromate  produces  momentarily  a  blue  color, 
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changing  to  violet,  then  to  purplish-red,  cherry- 
red,  and  finally  to  orange  or  yellow.  If  0.1 
Gm.  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  water  added  to  the 
residue,  an  orange  color  will  be  produced,  which 
will  turn  reddish-purple,  and  finally  brown, 
on  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  T.S.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  crystal  of  Strychnine  Nitrate 
on  a  white  porcelain  surface  should  not  produce 
more  than  a  faintly  yellow  color  (limit  of 
brucine)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Strychnine  nitrate  is  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  strychnine  sulphate.  ( See 
Strychnines  Sulphas.) 

Dose,  one-sixtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain 
(0.0011  to  0.002  Gm.). 

STRYCHNIN/E  SULPHAS.  U.  S. 

STRYCHNINE  SULPHATE 

( stryph-ni'naB  sul'phas ) 

(CalHa2N20a)a.H2S04  +  5H20  =  850.21 

"The  sulphate  [S0a(0H)s.(C«iHsaNa03)s 
-f-  5H2O]  of  the  alkaloid  strychnine.  It  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S. 

Strychniae  Sulphas,  Pharm.  1870;  Strychninum  Sul- 
phuricum  ;  Sulfate  de  Strychnine,  Fr.  God.;  Schwefel- 
saures  Strychnin,  Strychninsulfat,  G.:  Sulfato  de 
estricnina,  Sp. 

Preparation — A  process  for  this  salt  is  no 
longer  official.  That  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  will 
be  found  in  the  foot-note.1  Two  forms  of 
strychnine  sulphate  are  known,  the  acid  sul- 
phate, or  commercial  sulphate,  and  the  official 
or  neutral  sulphate.  Commercial  strychnine 
sulphate,  C21H22N2O2.H2SO4  -f  2H2O,  crystal- 
lizes in  needles.  The  water  is  expelled  at  150° 
C.  (302°  P.).  To  prepare  the  neutral  sulphate 
(C2iH22N202)2.H2S04,  a  solution  of  the  acid 
sulphate  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions: 
one  of  these  portions  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  the  precipitate  is  added  to  the 
other  part  of  the  solution  and  the  mixture 
boiled.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  the 
neutral  salt  in  transparent  prisms  containing 
5  molecules  of  H2O.  The  crystals  melt  and 
become  anhydrous  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.).  By  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt,  transparent  pyramids  be- 
longing to  the  quadratic  system  are  obtained. 
According  to  Rammelsburg,  these  crystals 
T  a?oo6  moleeules  of  H2O.  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Ges^,  1881,  p.  1231;  N.  B.,  Jan.  1882.) 

Properties.-This  salt  is  in  "colorless,  or 


o«n?e,'-yDnXdSS,f,nhS-~<'  Tak,e  of  Strychnia  a  troy- 

^Srae-i:^teF^r- 

drained  the  crotaN  drv°V ,0llng'  -.,Lastly-  navinS 
Paper  and  keen  thpm  £  I  th,?m.  rapidly  on  bibulous 
1870  P      m  in  a  ^ell-stopped  bottle."    V.  8. 


white  prismatic  crystals,  or  a  white,  crystalline 
powder ;  odorless,  and  having  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  perceptible  even  in  solutions  of  1  in  700, 
000.  Strychnine  Sulphate  should  be  tasted  with 
extreme  caution.   Efflorescent  in  dry  air.  Solu- 
ble in  31  parts  of  water,  65  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  in  325  parts  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77i 
F.) ;  soluble  in  6  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176° 
F.),  and  in  20  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°  C.  (140° 
F.) ;  insoluble  in  ether.   When  heated  at  100° 
C.  (212°  F.),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization (10.59  percent.),  and  when  anhydrous 
melts  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.).    Upon  ignition, 
it  is  consumed,  leaving  no  residue.  Barium 
chloride  T.S.  produces  in  a  solution  of  the 
salt  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.    Sulphuric  acid  should  pro- 
duce no  color  with  strychnine  sulphate,  but  on 
adding  a  fragment  of  potassium  dichromate,  a 
blue  color  should  be  formed,  changing  to  deep 
violet,  then  to  purplish-red,  cherry-red,  and 
finally  to  orange  or  yellow.  Sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 1  percent,  of  ammonium  vanadate  pro 
duces  a  deep  violet-blue  color,  changing  to  deep 
purple,  and  finally  to  cherry-red.  Sulphuric 
acid  containing  a  trace  of  potassium  iodate 
produces  a  violet  color,  changing  to  reddish- 
purple.    If  0.1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated  tc 
dryness,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  watei 
added  to  the  yellow  residue,  an  orange  coloi 
will  be  produced,  which  will  turn  momentarily 
reddish-purple,  and  finally  brown,  on  the  addi 
tion  of  a  small  amount  of  alcoholic  potassiun 
hydroxide  T.S.    Nitric  acid,  when  added  to 
crystal  of  Strychnine  Sulphate  on  a  whit 
porcelain  surface,  should  not  produce  mori 
than  a  faintly  yellow  color  (limit  of  brucine)  ' 
U.  S.   The  chief  advantage  of  this  preparatioi 
over  strychnine  is  its  much  greater  solubility 
in  water,  by  which  it  is  better  adapted  to  ex 
ternal  use,  as  for  application  to  blistered  sin- 
faces,  or  for  hypodermic  injection,  or  as  ai 
ingredient  in  collyria.    Owing  to  the  presenc 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  of  crystallizatioi 
in  this  salt,  it  contains  but  about  75  per  cent.  0 
strychnine,  and  the  proportionate  dose  would  b 
therefore  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  th 
alkaloid.1    (See  Strychnina.) 


1  Strychnine  Arsenite  having  been  proposed  as 
remedy  by  Grimelli  of  Modena,  Chiappero  of  lurn 
undertook  to  prepare  the  salt.    For  this  purpose  r 
dissolved  arsenic  trioxide  in  water  acidulated  w  r 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  neutralized  the  arsenic  trio™ 
with  strychnine.     But.  according  to  M.  T.  Cereso 
of  Paris,  the  result  was  a  mixture  of  stryc nnii 
arsenite  and  hydrochloride.    The  latter  chemist  pr 
pares  a  pure  strychnine  arsenite  in  the  foIJowiiJ 
manner:  He  takes  3.12  grammes  of  potassium  n. 
droxide,  3.30  of  arsenic  trioxide,  and  40.00  of  distill 
water.    Having  dissolved  the  potassium  hydroxide 1 
the  water,  boiling  hot,  he  adds  the  arsenic  gjoxiai 
which  is  completely  dissolved.    He  then  dilutes  *y 
grammes  of   monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  wiui 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  and,  having  heated™ 
mixture  to  ebullition,  adds  12  grammes  of  pure  cry 
tallized  strychnine,  which  is  entirely  dissolved.  A' 
two  solutions  being  kept  at  about  the  tempera™ 
of  100°  F.,  he  pours  the  arsenical  solution  into  xui 
of  strychnine.    A  grumous  mass  is  produced,  mm 
of  which,  however,  is  dissolved  by  heat  The 
being  filtered  boiling  hot  from  the  undissolved 
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Dose,  one-fortieth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain 
3.0016  to  0.003  Gm.). 

STYRAX.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

STORAX 

(sty'rax) 

"A  balsam  obtained  from  the  wood  and  inner 

irk  of  Liquidambar  orientalis  Miller  (Fam. 

amamelidacece) ."  U.  S.    "A  balsam  obtained 

■om  the  trunk  of  Liquidambar  orientalis,  Mil- 

r,  and  purified  by  solution  in  ethylic  alcohol, 

tration,  and  evaporation  of  the  solvent."  Br. 

Styrax  Pr  apparatus,  Br.;  Prepared  Storax:  Styrax 
quidus,  Balsamum  Storacis,  Balsamum  Styracis, 
ilsamum  Styrax  Liquidus ;  Liquid  Storax ;  Styrax 
luide,  Fr.  Cod.;  Styrax,  P.  G. ;  Storax,  Fliissiger 
orax,  <?.;  Storace  liquido,  It. ;  Estoraque  liquido,  Sp. 

All  species  of  the  genus  Liquidambar  as  well 
!  those  of  a  related  genus,  Altingia,  yield 
orax.  The  product  most  valued,  however,  is 
at  obtained  from  L.  orientalis,  Miller. 
Liquidambar  orientalis,  Miller,  Gard.  Diet. 
1768)  8th  ed.  No.  2;  B.  &  T.  107.— The 
iental  sweet-gum  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to 
>rty  feet  high.  The  palmate  leaves  have  each 
:  their  divisions  obscurely  three-lobed,  and 
•e  serrate,  perfectly  smooth,  bright  green  and 
ining  on  the  upper  and  pale  on  the  under 
rface.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
e  southwestern  parts  of  which  it  forms  large 
rests.  It  yields  the  so-called  liquid  storax. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Moeller, 
orax  is  a  pathological  rather  than  a  physio- 
gical  product;  when  the  young  wood  is  in- 
red  secretion  reservoirs  are  formed  in  which 
e  storax  is  produced.  (O.  Z.,  1.)  The  more 
cent  accounts  of  the  method  of  collecting  the 
ug  indicate  that  the  outer  bark  is  first  heavily 
uised,  so  as  to  injure  the  inner  bark,  and 
ter  a  time  the  outer  bark  having  been  removed 
e  inner  bark  is  scraped  off.  According  to 
altass,  this  inner  bark  is  first  pressed  cold 

ich  consists  almost  exclusively  of  potassium  sul- 
ate,  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
is'  v5n^  tne  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
which  the  potassium  sulphate  is  all  left  behind, 
e  undissolved  mass,  after  the  first  filtration,  is 
leatedly  washed  with  alcohol  ;  and  the  alcoholic 
■.I?.8  are  mixed,  concentrated,  and  set  aside  to 
'stallize.    At  the  end  of  two  days  the  arsenite 
•arates  in  the  form  of  cubic  crystals, 
strychnine  arsenite  is  in  white  cubic  crystals,  con- 
ning water,  which  they  lose  in  contact  with  the 
1  becoming  almost  efflorescent.     They   are  coni- 
tely  decomposed  by  heat,   with  an  empyreumatie 
jr.  and  leave  nothing  but  a  black  and  porous 
ircoal.    Towards  the  end  of  the  vaporization,  dense 
ite  vapors  rise  with  the  alliaceous  odor  of  arsenic. 
J  ,  ?,    ls  hitter  and  metallic.    Strychnine  arsenite 
1  ik,  in  35  Parts  of  cold  and  10  of  boiling  water  ; 
soluble  also  fn  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  ether.  Its 
^  JB  <c2iH22N202)HAs03.    Though  scarcely  yet 
Si«r    '  ,at  least  to  anv  considerable  extent,  as  a 
w  ♦    *  would  seem,  from  its  constituents,  to  be 
*u™  important  indications,  and  has  the 
dotage  of  a  uniform  composition.    Consisting  of 
ingredients,  each  of  which  is  perhaps  scarcely 
'  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  to  any 
;er  except  cinchona  and  its  derivatives,  it  probably 
tJTs  .strong  antiperiodic  powers,  and  might  very 
bb    y  u.  tne  sul>ject  of  trial  in  any  intermittent 
lhfe  ^nicn  Proves  rebellious  to  quinine, — the  pre- 
fer however,  being  always  on  his  guard  against 
poisonous  action.    Its   commencing  dose  should 
be  larger  than  the  smallest  dose  of  strychnine. 
^  O.,  4e  ser.,  i.  343). 


in  horse-hair  bags,  after  which  hot  water  is 
thrown  over  the  bags  and  they  are  again  pressed. 
Lieutenant  Campbell  states  that  the  inner  bark 
is  first  boiled  with  water,  and,  a  portion  of  the 
balsam  which  rises  having  been  skimmed  off, 
is  then  pressed  so  as  to  extract  the  remainder. 
The  residuary  bark,  after  expression,  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  employed  in  various  parts  of 
Turkey  for  fumigation.  It  is  the  drug  known 
in  commerce  as  Storax  bark  or  Cortex  Thy- 
miamatis.  (Hanbury,  P.  J.,  xvi.  463.)  The 
balsam  is  sent  in  casks  to  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  other  ports  of  the  Levant. 

Several  kinds  of  storax  have  been  described. 
The  purest  was  the  storax  in  grains,  which  was 
in  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  reddish-yellow 
tears,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  opaque,  soft, 
adhesive,  and  capable  of  uniting  so  as  to  form 
a  mass.  Another  variety,  formerly  called 
styrax  calamita,  from  the  circumstance,  it  is 
supposed,  that  it  was  brought  wrapped  in  the 
leaves  of  a  kind  of  reed,  consisted  of  dry  and 
brittle  masses,  formed  of  yellowish  agglutinated 
tears,  in  the  interstices  of  which  was  a  brown 
or  reddish  matter.  The  French  call  it  storax 
amygdalo'ide.  This  and  the  preceding  variety 
had  a  pleasant  odor  like  that  of  vanilla. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  now  found  in  the 
markets.  It  is  probable  that  one  or  both  of 
these  varieties  may  have  been  the  product  of 
Styrax  officinale.  A  third  variety,  which  is 
sometimes  sold  as  the  styrax  calamita,  is  in 
brown  or  reddish-brown  masses  of  various 
shapes,  light,  friable,  yet  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  tenacity,  and  softening  under  the 
teeth.  Upon  exposure,  it  becomes  covered  upon 
the  surface  with  a  white  efflorescence  of  styra- 
ein.  It  evidently  consists  of  sawdust,  united  with 
a  portion  of  the  balsam.  As  found  in  com- 
merce, it  is  usually  in  the  state  of  a  coarse, 
soft,  dark-colored  powder,  mingled  with  occa- 
sional light  friable  lumps  of  various  sizes, 
and  containing  very  little  of  the  balsam.  When 
good,  it  should  yield,  upon  pressure  between 
hot  plates,  a  brown  resinous  fluid  having  the 
odor  of  storax.  Hanbury  states  that  some  of 
this  variety  is  prepared  at  Trieste,  Venice, 
and  Marseilles,  by  mixing  the  residue  of  the 
liquidambar  bark  remaining  after  expression, 
and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  with  genuine 
liquid  storax.   (P.  J.,  April,  1863. )i    A  fourth 

1  False  Storax,  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  or  Sweet 
Gum  of  our  Southern  States. — Its  geographical  range 
reaches  into  Mexico,  and  it  yields  a  storax-llke  product 
in  an  abundance  proportionate  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  A  specimen  from  Guatemala  is  described 
bv  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  as  a  yellow,  opaque  resin, 
of  honev-like  consistence,  becoming  transparent, 
amber-colored,  and  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
having  a  rather  terebinthinous  balsamic  odor  and  but 
little  taste.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  thick  golden- 
brown  fluid.  It  contains  cinnamic  acid  and  styracin. 
(A  J  P  1874,  p.  161.)  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
has  been'  gathered  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the 
United  States  for  the  preparation  of  chewing  gum. 
The  resins  of  Liquidambar  formosana  and  L.  altig- 
iana  are  known  in  Eastern  commerce.  Malay  storax 
is  an  aromatic  resinous  product  obtained  from  the 
Altinqia  excelsa.  Noronba,  L.  altigiana,  Bl.  It  is 
sometimes  called  rasamala  resin  and  contains  tannic 
acid  besides  a  very  minute  amount  of  cinnamic  and 
benzoic  acids. 
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variety,  which,  under  the  name  of  liquid  storax, 
is  the  one  commonly  used,  is  a  semi-fluid,  adhe- 
sive substance,  brown  or  almost  black  upon 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  but  of  a  slightly 
greenish-gray  color  within,  and  of  an  odor 
somewhat  like  that  of  balsam  of  Peru,  though 
less  agreeable.    It  is  kept  in  jars. 

Properties. — The  storax  used  by  pharmacists 
should  correspond  to  the  following  official  direc- 
tions and  tests.  "A  semi-liquid,  grayish,  sticky, 
opaque  mass,  depositing,  on  standing,  a  heavy, 
dark  brown  stratum ;  transparent  in  thin  layers, 
and  having  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  balsamic 
taste.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  completely  solu- 
ble (with  the  exception  of  accidental  impuri- 
ties) in  an  equal  weight  of  warm  alcohol.  If 
the  alcoholic  solution,  which  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, be  cooled,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  it 
should  leave  not  less  than  70  percent,  of  the 
original  weight  of  the  balsam,  in  the  form  of 
a  brown,  semi-liquid  residue  almost  completely 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon  disulphide,  but 
insoluble  in  petroleum  benzin.  When  heated 
on  a  water-bath,  Storax  becomes  more  fluid, 
and  if  it  be  then  agitated  with  warm  petroleum 
benzin,  the  supernatant  liquid,  on  being  de- 
canted and  allowed  to  cool,  will  be  colorless, 
and  will  deposit  white  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid 
and  cinnamic  esters."  U.  S.  "  Heated  in  a  test- 
tube  placed  in  boiling  water,  it  becomes  more 
liquid,  but  gives  off  no  moisture;  boiled  with 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
■acid,  it  evolves  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
-essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds."  Br. 

As  found  in  commerce,  storax  is  usually  so 
much  adulterated  as  to  require  purification  be- 
fore it  can  be  used,  and  in  both  Pharmacopoeias 
processes  were  formerly  given.  Whenever  not 
.originally  pure  enough  for  use,  it  should  be 
-dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  strained,  and 
{the  alcohol  distilled  off  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
tthen  completely  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Among  the  substances  used  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  storax  is  turpentine.  To  detect  it 
Hager  employed  the  following  method.  He 
liquefied  the  resin,  in  a  tube,  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  added  half  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  hastened  the  solution  by  agitation ; 
he  then  treated  it  with  several  volumes  of  ben- 
zin. This  operation  was  repeated  twice.  The 
liquors  obtained  were  then  evaporated,  in  a 
tared  vessel,  and  there  was  secured,  for  pure 
storax,  a  colorless  residue  (45  to  55  per  cent.), 
with  a  light-blue  opalescence;  for  that  mixed 
with  turpentine,  a  residue  more  considerable, 
yellowish,  and  having  the  terebinthinate  odor. 
(/.  P.  C,  Fev.  1876,  p.  161.) 

Storax  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  and, 
when  the  temperature  is  raised,  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  leaving  a  light, 
spongy,  carbonaceous  residue.  It  imparts  its 
odor  to  water,  which  it  renders  yellow  and 
milky  Its  active  constituents  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  Neumann  obtained  from 
480  grains  of  storax  120  of  aqueous  extract, 
and  from  an  equal  quantity  360  grains  of  alco- 


holic extract.  Containing  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
and  yielding  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  balsam 

The  most  abundant  constituent  of  storax  is 
probably    storesin,    C36Hs5(0H)3,  discovered 
in  1877  by  W.  von  Miller.   This  is  present  botb 
free  and  in  the  form  of  a  cinnamic  ester. 
Storesin  is  an  amorphous  substance,  melting 
at  168°   C.   (334.4°   F.),  readily  soluble  ir 
petroleum  benzin.    Cinnamic  esters  of  phenyl 
propyl,  cinnamic  ester  of  ethyl,  cinnamic  este, 
of  benzyl,  and  especially  cinnamate  of  cinnamyl 
C9H7O2.C9H9,   the  so-called  styracin  of  Bo 
nastre,  have  also  been  observed.    This  las 
compound  can  be  removed  by  ether,  benzene 
or  alcohol  after  the  separation  from  the  resi] 
of  the  cinnamic  acid;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  volatile  only  in  superheated  steam.  I 
crystallizes  in  tufts  of  long  rectangular  prisms 
which  melt  at  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  but  fr< 
quently  do  not  solidify  readily.    By  concer 
trated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  ij 
resolved  into  a  cinnamate  and  cinnamic  alcoh< 
(styrone),  C9H10O,  which  latter  is  not  present  i 
liquid  storax.   The  yield  of  cinnamic  acid  varie 
from  6  to  12  per  cent.,  or  even,  according  I 
Lowe,  as  much  as  23  per  cent,  of  crystallize 
cinnamic  acid  can  be  obtained.    The  acid  di 
solves   abundantly  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  hi 
water,  slightly  in  cold  water;  it  is  inodorou 
but  has  an  acrid  taste.    It  fuses  at  133°  i 
(276.4°  F.),  and  boils  at  290°  C.  (554°  F. 
Another  minor  constituent  of  storax  is  a  frJ 
grant  substance  melting  at  65°  C,  and  posses; 
ing  the  odor  of  vanillin,  which  Rump  (Ber. 
Chem.  Ges.,  1878,  1034)  identified.   Miller  al| 
shows  that  water  removes  from  the  drug 
little  free  benzoic  acid.   There  is  further  foiu 
in  liquid  storax  a  hydrocarbon,  CsHs,  fii 
prepared  by  Simon  in  1839,  which  exists 
the  resin  as  a  liquid,  and  also  in  a  polymer 
form  as  a  solid.    The  former,  called  styrol  _ 
cinnamene,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.924,  and  a  boilu 
point  of  146°  C.  (294.8°  F.).   It  is  a  colorle,, 
mobile  liquid,  possessing  the  odor  and  burnii 
taste  of  liquid  storax.   It  has  since  been  form 
synthetically,    and    has   been  recognized 
phenylethylene,  CsHs.CH  =  CH2.  When  heat 
for  a  considerable  time  to  100°  C.  (212^  F 
or  for  a  shorter  period  to  200°  C.  (392  F 
it   is   converted   without   change  of  comp, 
sition    into    the   colorless,   transparent  sol 
metastyrol,  which,  unlike  styrol,  is  not  solul 
in  alcohol  or  in  ether.    Lastly,  there  has  be 
found  in  liquid  storax,  by  J.  H.  van  trie 
(1876),  about  0.4  per  cent,  of  a  pleasant-sin 
ling  lsevo-rotatory  oil  of  the  formula  CioHie 
(Pharmacographia,   2d    ed.,   274   and  27U 
Tschirch  and  L.  v.  Itallie  (A.  Pharm.,  be] 
1901,  506)  state  that  styrax  contains  free  ci| 
namic  acid,  vanillin,  styrol,  styracin,  cinnan 
acid-ethyl   ester,   cinnamic  acid-phenyiprop 
ester  and  storesinol  partly  free  and  partly 
cinnamic  acid  ester. 

Uses.— Styrax  is  a  stimulating  expeetor* 
and  very  feeble  germicide,  which  was  at  0. 
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ime  used  in  various  pulmonic  catarrhs,  also 
n  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoza,  but  at  present  is 
/ery  seldom  used  except  as  a  constituent  of 
he  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Externally, 
nixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  olive  oil, 
iquid  storax  was  found  by  H.  Schultze  of 
Magdeburg,  to  be  very  effective  as  a  local 
•emedy  in  scabies. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  U.  S., 
fr. 

SUCCI. 

JUICES 


Sues  vegetaux,  Fr. ;  Pflanzensiifte,  G. 

Though  introduced  to  professional  notice  by 
iquire  in  the  year  1835,  and  subsequently  used 
y  many  practitioners,  the  Juices  were  recog- 
ized  but  once  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
1870).  They  consist  of  the  expressed  juices 
f  fresh  plants,  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
ne-third  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol.  Considering 
ie  great  inequality  in  strength,  and  of  course 
le  uncertainty  in  operation,  of  fresh  juices 
lemselves,  varying  according  to  the  soil, 
limate,  mode  of  cultivation,  season,  and  the 
ge  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
ley  merit  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
lem  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

SUCCUS  BELLA DONN/G.  Br. 

JUICE  OF  BELLADONNA 

(sue'eus  bel-la-don'nae ) 

Sue  de  Belladone,  Fr.;  Belladonnasaft,  G. 

"  Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches 
£  Atropa  Belladonna,  Linn.;  press  out  the 
nee;  to  every  three  volumes  of  juice  add  one 
f  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) ;  set  aside  for  seven 
ays;  filter."  Br. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 
SUCCUS  CONII.  Br. 

JUICE  OF  CONIUM 

(sue'eus  co-ni'I) 

Juice  of  Hemlock  ;  Sue  de  grande  Cigue,  Fr. ;  Schier- 
agsaft,  O. 

"  Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches 
Conium  maculatum,  Linn.;  press  out  the 
nee;  to  eveiy  three  volumes  of  juice  add  one 
■  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  ;  set  aside  for  seven 
iys;  filter."  Br. 

The  albumen  is  probably  coagulated  under 
e  influence  of  the  alcohol ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
'iety  of  directing  filtration. 
The  experiments  of  John  Harley  (A.  J.  P-, 
!(37,  363)  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  juice  is 
e  best  preparation  of  conium.  He  found  that 
ie  fluidounce  of  it  contained  0.42  grain  of 
e  alkaloid,  and  that  five  and  a  half  flui- 
achms  of  it  produced  very  severe  and  char- 


acteristic symptoms.  Subsequent  experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  Succus  Conii,  at  least 
as  it  reaches  Philadelphia,  is  even  in  the  best 
brands  a  very  uncertain  preparation,  distinctly 
inferior  in  every  way  to  the  U.  S.  fluidextract 
made  from  the  green  fruit.  (See  Y.  B.  P.,  1896, 
292.) 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc),  which  may 
be  increased  until  some  effects  are  produced. 
Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Conii,  Br. 

SUCCUS  HYOSCYAMI.  Br. 

JUICE  OF  HYOSCYAMUS 

(sue'eus  hy-os-cy'a-mi) 

Sue  de  Jusquiame,  Fr. ;  Bilsenkrautsaft,  G. 

"  Bruise  the  fresh  leaves,  flowering  tops,  and 
young  branches  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  Linn.; 
press  out  the  juice;  to  every  three  volumes  of 
juice  add  one  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.);  set 
aside  for  seven  days;  filter."  Br. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75 
Cc). 

SUCCUS  SCOPARH.  Br. 

JUICE  OF  BROOM 

(sue'eus  sco-pa'i'I-i ) 

Sue  de  Genet  a  Balais,  Fr.;  Besenginstersaft,  G. 

"  Bruise  fresh  Broom  Tops ;  press  out  the 
juice;  to  every  three  volumes  of  juice  add 
one  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.);  set  aside  for 
seven  days;  filter."  Br. 

In  large  doses  this  juice  is  prone  to  disturb 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  more  appropri- 
ately used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  diuretics 
than  alone. 

Dose,  as  a  diuretic,  one  to  two  fluidrachms 
(3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 

SUCCUS  TARAXACI.  Br. 

JUICE  OF  TARAXACUM 

(sue'eus  ta-iax'a-ei ) 

Sue  de  Pissenlit,  Fr.;  Lowenzahnwurzelsaft,  Lowen- 
zahnsaft,  G. 

"Bruise  fresh  Taraxacum  Boot;  press  out 
the  juice;  to  every  three  volumes  of  juice  add 
one  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.);  set  aside  for 
seven  days;  filter."  Br. 

Dose,  "two  fluidrachms  to  half  a  fluidounce 
(7.5  to  15  Cc.).1 

i  Procter's  Preserved  Juice  of  Taraxacum. — Of  the 
fresh  roots  collected  in  September  or  October,  twenty 
pounds  avoirdupois  are  to  be  sliced  transversely, 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass  by  grinding  or  contusion, 
then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  four  pints  of 
alcohol  sp  gr  ti.8Sr>,  and  set  aside  in  stoneware  jars. 
After  a  week,  or  a  longer  time,  the  pulpy  mass  is 
to  be  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  and  the  liquor 
filtered  and  bottled  for  use.  Even  after  sis  months 
the  pulp  thus  treated  preserves  the  sensible  properties 
of  the  dandelion  in  a  marked  degree.  Should  the 
alcohol  in  the  expressed  liquor  be  objected  to.  it  may 
be  partially  removed  bv  evaporation  by  means  of  a 
water  bath' until  the  bulk  of  the  juice  has  been  dimin- 
ished one-sixth  ;  eight  ounces  of  sugar  are  then 
added  for  every  pint.    (A.  J.  P-,  xxv.) 
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SULPHONETHYLMETHANUM.  U.  S. 

SULPHONETHYLMETHANB 

( sul-ph5n-^thyl-meth-a'num ) 

C,Hi8Sa04  =  240.46 

"  Diethylsulphonemethylethylmethane  [  ( CHs ) 
(CaH6)C(S02CaH5)2],  a  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  mereaptol  obtained  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  methylethylketone  with  ethylmercaptan. 
It  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  vials." 
U.  S. 

Trlonal.  Trfonalum ;  Diethylsulphone-methylethyl- 
methane ;  Trlonal,  Fr.  Cod. ;  D16thylsulfone-m6thyl- 
£thyl-m£thane,  Fr. ;  Methylsulfonalum,  P.  O.;  Methyl- 
Bulronal,  Trlonal,  G.;  Trlonal,  Bp. 

Preparation. — Sulphonethylmethane  is  made 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  saturation 
through  a  mixture  of  ethyl  mercaptan  and 
methyl  ethylketone,  then  oxidizing  the  condensa- 
tion product  (methyl-ethyl-ketone  mereaptol) 
by  treating  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate;  the  compound  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  its  solutions  in 
boiling  water. 

Sulphonethylmethane  (or  trional)  and  tetro- 
nal 1  are  substances  which  are  members  of  the 
group  of  disulphones  to  which  sulphonal  belongs 
and  are  respectively  diethylsulphon-methylethyl- 
methane  and  diethylsulphon-diethyl-methane. 
Their  relationship  to  sulphonal  (diethylsulphon- 
dimethyl-methane)  will  be  readily  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  formulas. 

f  SO2C2H5        f  SO2C2H5         f  SOaCaHa 
r    I  SOaCaHs   „  J  SOaCaHs    „  J  SOaCaH* 
]  CH3  I  CH3  C  i  CaHe 

I  CHs  [  CaHs  [  CaHe 

Sulphonal.  Trional.  Tetronal. 

Properties — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless,  lustrous,  odorless,  crystalline  scales, 
which  have  a  bitter  taste  in  aqueous  solution. 
Soluble  in  195  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77° 
f\),  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  to 
76°  C.  (168.8°  F.),  it  melts,  and  at  a  red  heat 
is  consumed,  evolving  sulphur  dioxide  and  leav- 
ing no  weighable  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Sul- 
phonethylmethane be  heated  with  0.1  Gm.  of 
powdered  charcoal  in  a  dry  test-tube,  the  char- 
acteristic unpleasant  odor  of  mercaptan  will  be 
developed.  If  0.1  Gm.  be  gradually  heated  with 
dried  sodium  acetate,  hydrogen  sulphide  will 
be  evolved.  One  Gm.  dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of 
boiling  water  should  develop  no  odor.    This  so- 

<ulileJir(Zak  <c'H,)aC(Sq2CaH6)2.  Diethyl  3ulphone 
Methyl  methtme  Is  made  by  the  same  process  as  that 
Huk  \l  8ulPno"al  or  sulphonmethane  (see  page  1201) 
o'  »^ntX°e^tl0n  ^at  dlethylketone  Is  used  In  place 
fi :£$on£  I  %  Prod»ct  (diethyl  ketone  mereaptol) 
and  ^lfA}Z  t^atment  with  potassium  permanganate 
crv«tninn.Cry8t?'S  Pur'fied-  "  occurs  in  colorless, 
crystalline  scales,   melting  at  85°   C    (185°    P  )  • 

in  "alcoho.^^her0'  C°'d  WSt6r  and  readily  Solu"bl« 
iJ\?/V!?l  acts, Physiologically  like  trional  but  ha« 
tailed  to  come  into  use  as  a  hypnotic.  Practically 
VX/^:^'^  ^  t0  Pal"  trional  Is  the "most 
hypnoucs.  dist»rbing   and   most   used   of  the 


lution,  when  cooled  and  filtered,  should  shov 
no  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  barium  nitrati 
T.S.  or  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate: 
and  chlorides).  One  drop  of  potassium  per 
manganate  T.S.  added  to  the  aqueous  solutioi, 
of  Sulphonethylmethane  should  not  be  imme 
diately  decolorized  (absence  of  readily  oxidiz 
able  organic  impurities)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Sulphonethylmethane  or  trional  is  de 
void  of  local  properties,  is  absorbed  rapidb. 
and  acts  much  more  promptly  than  does  sul . 
phonal.  Given  to  man  in  doses  of  from  fifteei 
to  twenty  grains  (1.0  to  1.3  Gm.),  it  usuall; 
causes  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  1 
quiet,  apparently  normal,  sleep,  without  un 
pleasant  after-effects. 

There  appears  to  be  no  recorded  case  of  fata 
acute  poisoning  by  trional.  Sixty  grains  (3. 
Gm.)  are  said  to  have  produced  hsematopor 
phyrinuria,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  grain 
(7.7  Gm.)  have  been  recovered  from  withou 
very  serious  symptoms.  Although  trional  is  les 
prone  than  is  sulphonal  to  cause  chronic  poison 
ing,  a  number  of  cases  have  occurred.  Th 
symptoms  have  been  great  lassitude,  giddiness 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  gastro-intestins 
pain,  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  pre 
nounced  tremors,  ataxia,  especially  shown  b 
an  uncertain  gait,  general  paresis,  with  loss  0 
control  over  the  sphincter;  also  lessened  secre 
tion  of  the  urine,  and  hasmatoporphyrinuru 
Strangury  has  been  noted,  while  even  the  then 
peutic  dose  may  cause  excessive  acidity  of  tb 
urine.  These  symptoms  differ  from  thos[ 
produced  by  sulphonal  chiefly  in  that  th 
hsematoporphyrinuria  is  less  pronounced,  th 
premonitory  symptoms  are  more  marked,  an 
the  result  much  less  frequently  death. 

In  acute  trional  poisoning  the  stomach  shoul 
be  evacuated;  very  dilute  solution  of  sodiui 
carbonate  should  be  given  freely  by  the  mout 
and  by  hypodermoclysis ;  strychnine  and  cai 
diac  stimulants  used  hypodermically  pro  re  nati 
In  chronic  poisoning  the  most  important  pai 
of  the  treatment  is  the  free  administration  1 
every  possible  way  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.) 

SULPHONMETHANUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHONMETHANE 

( sul  -ph5n-meth-a'num ) 

C7HieSa04.=  226.55 

"  Diethylsulphonedimethylmethane  [(CHs)9( 
(S02CaH6)a],  the  product  of  the  oxidation  0 
the  mereaptol  obtained  by  the  condensation  0. 
acetone  with  ethylmercaptan.  It  should  be  pre 
served  in  well-stoppered  vials."  U.  S.  a"1 
phonal,  or  dimethyl-methane-diethylsulpnone 
(CH3)2C(S02CaH6)2,  is  a  product  of  the  oxiaa 
tion  of  mereaptol,  (CHs)2C(SCaH6)2,  obtains 
from  acetone  and  mercaptan."  Br. 

Sulphonal,  Br.;  Dlethylsulphon-dlmethyl-methane 
Acetone-dlethylsulfone,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sulfonalum,  f-  <*• 
Sulfonal,  a.;  Sulfonale,  /*.;  Sulfonal,  Sp. 
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Preparation. — This  compound  belongs  to  the 
ass  of  disulphones,  to  which  belong  also  tri- 
nal  and  tetronal.  (See  page  1200.)  It  may  be 
iade  by  the  following  processes.  When  anhy- 
rous  mercaptan  (ethyl  sulphydrate)  and  anhy- 
rous  acetone  are  mixed  and  a  stream  of  dry 
ydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  through,  the  liquid 
radually  becomes  turbid  and  separates  into  two 
yers,  the  upper  being  mercaptol  (dithioethyl- 
imethylmethane),  the  lower,  diluted  hydro- 
lloric  acid.  The  mercaptol  is  separated, 
ashed,  and  then  oxidized  with  potassium  per- 
anganate,  the  liberated  oxygen  converting  the 
ercaptol  into  sulphonal.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
ared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  on  sodium 
iosulphate,  the  resulting  sodium  ethyl  thiosul- 
hate  being  converted  into  ethyl  mercaptan  and 
;id  sodium  sulphate  by  the  action  of  water, 
his  conversion  is  made  to  take  place  in  the 
"esence  of  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aee- 
ne,  the  ethyl  mercaptan  being  condensed  to 
ercaptol,  which  is  oxidized  by  potassium  per- 
anganate,  sulphonal  being  the  result.  It 
urns  heavy  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  melt- 
g  at  125.5°  C,  which  are  not  very  soluble 
cold  water,  but  more  readily  in  boiling  water, 
id  in  alcohol  and  alcoholic  ether.  A  char- 
teristic  test  is  to  fuse  the  sulphonal  in  a 
mil  dry  test-tube,  heat  to  about  280°  C,  and 
the  clear  liquid  add  pyrogallic  (or  gallic) 
id.  The  liquid  becomes  brown  and  gives  off 
s  characteristic  odor  of  mercaptan  or  sulphur 
sohbl.  Heating  with  potassium  cyanide  or 
en  with  powdered  charcoal  will  effect  the  same 
composition. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
'olorless,  inodorous,  and  nearly  tasteless  pris- 
itic  crystals.  Soluble  in  360  parts  of  water, 
parts  of  alcohol,  45  parts  of  ether,  and  in 
parts  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ; 
luble  in  15  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  2 
rts  of  boiling  alcohol;  soluble  in  benzene, 
hen  heated  to  125.5°  C.  (258°  F.)  it  melts, 
d  at  a  red  heat  it  is  consumed,  evolving 
pors  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  leaving  no 
ighable  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neu- 
il  to  litmus  paper.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Sulphon- 
ithane  be  heated  with  0.1  6m.  of  powdered 
arcoal  in  a  dry  test-tube,  the  characteristic 
pleasant  odor  of  mercaptan  will  be  developed. 
0.1  Gm.  be  gradually  heated  with  dry  sodium 
state,  hydrogen  sulphide  will  be  evolved.  Its 
ution  in  boiling  water  should  develop  no  odor, 
us  solution,  after  cooling  and  filtering,  should 
>w  no  turbidity  upon  the  addition  of  either 
num  nitrate  T.S.  or  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (ab- 
lce  of  sulphates  and  chlorides).  If  1  drop 
potassium  permanganate  T.S.  be  added  to 
aqueous  solution  of  Sulphonmethane,  the 
md  should  not  be  immediately  decolorized 
Jsence  of  readily  oxidizable  organic  im- 
rities)."  U.  S.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
'es  the  following  description:  "Colorless, 
'dorous,  nearly  tasteless  prismatic  crystals; 
•hout  action  on  litmus;  melting  at  258°  F. 
'5-5°  C).    Soluble  in  15  parts  of  boiling 
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water,  in  450  parts  of  cold  water,  in  50  parts 
of  cold  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  soluble  in  ether. 
Heated  to  redness  with  free  access  of  air,  it 
burns,  evolving  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  leav- 
ing no  residue  (absence  of  mineral  impurity). 
If  a  mixture  of  Sulphonal  with  an  equal  weight 
of  potassium  cyanide  be  heated,  the  odor  of 
mercaptan  is  evolved,  and  when  to  the  solution 
of  the  product  in  water  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  few  drops  of  test-solution  of  ferric 
chloride  are  added,  a  reddish  color  is  developed. 
It  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide  when  gradually 
wanned  with  dried  sodium  acetate.  It  should 
yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests 
for  chlorides  or  sulphates."  Br. 

Uses. — In  the  lower  animals  sulphonmethane 
produces  sleep,  which,  if  the  dose  has  been 
sufficient,  deepens  into  coma  accompanied 
by  paresis,  tremors,  and  convulsions.  Occa- 
sionally loss  of  power  notably  in  the  hind  legs 
precedes  the  cerebral  symptoms.  The  action 
of  the  drug  upon  the  circulation  seems  to  be 
very  feeble  although  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
made  out.  According  to  Schick,  the  nerves  and 
muscles  are  not  altered,  so  that  the  symptoms 
must  be  centric  in  origin.  Kast  found  that  the 
blood  is  not  changed,  and,  according  to  W. 
J.  Smith,  tissue-change  is  not  influenced. 

Kast  believed  that  sulphonal  is  eliminated  in 
the  form  of  a  highly  soluble  organic  compound, 
probably  a  sulphonic  acid.  Jaffe  and  Jolles 
have,  however,  each  obtained  unaltered  sul- 
phonal from  the  urine;  but  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphonal 
splits  up  in  the  system  so  as  to  yield  ethylsul- 
phonic  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  urine  (W. 
J.  Smith). 

When  sulphonal  is  given  to  human  beings 
in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  sleep 
usually  develops  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  It  is  usually  quiet,  and  not  followed  by 
disagreeable  after-effects,  although  sometimes 
mental  confusion  and  lassitude  remain.  Over 
pain  sulphonal  exerts  no  influence.  It  was 
originally  asserted  by  Kast  that  the  drug  would 
prove  especially  useful  in  insomnia  from  car- 
diac diseases,  but  further  experience  does  not 
sustain  this.  Occasionally  sulphonal  produces 
nausea,  headache,  depression  or  other  disagree- 
able aftor-effects,  and  in  old  people  or  those 
suffering  from  mental  enfeeblement,  mental  con- 
fusion is  likely  to  occur.  Chronic  poisoning 
has  frequently  been  caused  by  the  continuous 
use  of  sulphonal.  The  symptoms  develop  sud- 
denly without  distinct  prodromes,  and  usually 
continue  to  the  fatal  issue  (75  per  cent,  of 
cases).  The  most  characteristic  and  often  first 
manifestation  is  pink  to  dark  red  urine,  which 
stains  linen,  etc.,  followed  by  constipation, 
vomiting,  gastric  tenderness,  ataxia,  anuria, 
paresis,  loss  of  reflexes,  albuminous,  bloody  or 
suppressed  urine,  collapse;  after  death  a  wide- 
spread fatty  degeneration  has  been  found.  No 
effective  treatment  is  known,  but  large  amounts 
of  alkalized  water  (soda)  should  be  given  by 
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the  mouth  and  by  hypodermoelysis.  Even 
after  therapeutic  doses  of  sulphonal  a  measles- 
like rash  often  appears. 

Whenever  sulphonal  is  given  largely  or  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  urine  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  any  smoky  or  dark  appearance  of 
the  excretion  should  be  the  signal  for  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  drug.  That  enor- 
mous doses  of  sulphonal  may  be  recovered  from 
is  shown  by  the  case  reported  by  Neisser,  in 
which  over  three  ounces  are  said  to  have  been 
taken,  six  hours  elapsing  before  any  medical 
treatment  was  instituted.  In  the  case  reported 
by  Knaggs,  four  hundred  and  fifty  grains  pro- 
duced death  after  unconsciousness  lasting  for 
three  days,  with  complete  anuria. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65  to  2.6 
Gm.),  which  should  always  be  given  in  fine 
powder,  compressed  pills  frequently  passing- 
through  the  bowels  unchanged. 

SULPHUR  LOTUM.  U.  S. 

WASHED  SULPHUR 

(sul'phur  lo'tfim) 

S  =  31.83 

"  Washed  sulphur,  when  dried,  should  contain 
not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Sulphur." 
U.  S. 

Flores  Sulphuris  Lot! ;  Soufre  SublimS  Lave\  Fr. 
Cod. ;  Sulphur  Depuratum,  P.  G. ;  Gereinigter  Schwe- 
fel,  Geremigte  Scnwefelblumen,  G. ;  Solfo  sublimato 
e  levato,  It.;  Azufre  lavado,  Sp. 

*  "  Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Ammonia  Water, 
ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims] ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Pass  the  Sublimed  Sul- 
phur through  a  No.  30  sieve,  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  183  minims]  of  Water,  add  the 
Ammonia  Water,  and  digest  for  three  days, 
agitating  occasionally.  Then  add  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] 
of  Water,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  muslin 
strainer,  and  wash  the  Sulphur  with  Water  until 
the  washings  cease  to  impart  a  blue  color  to 
red  litmus  paper.  Then  allow  it  to  drain,  press 
the  residue  strongly,  dry  it  rapidly  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  pass  it  through  a  No.  30  sieve,  and 
keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

Sublimed  sulphur  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  impurities,  and  the  object  of  the  am- 
monia m  the  above  process  is  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  the  salt  being  subsequently  washed  out  and 
to  remove  any  arsenical  contamination.  (See 
sulphur  Sublimatum.) 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
rme  yellow  powder,  without  odor  or  taste, 
insoluble  in  water;  readily  soluble  in  carbon 
aisulphide;  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol; 
more  readily  soluble  in  petroleum  benzin,  ben- 
zene oil  of  turpentine,  and  many  other  oils;  also 
ni  ether,  chloroform,  an!  in  boiling  aqueous 
solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides.    At  about  115° 


C.  (239°  F.)  it  fuses  to  a  yellow,  mobile  fluid, 
which  upon  further  heating  becomes  dark  and 
viscid,   until   a   temperature  above  300°  C. 
(572°  F.)  is  reached,  when  it  becomes  a  thin 
liquid  boiling  at  448°  C.  (838.4°  F.).   If  air 
be  admitted,  it  burns  to  sulphur  dioxide,  which 
is  identified  by  its  characteristic  odor,  and  by 
its  blackening  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with 
mercurous  nitrate  T.S.  held  in  the  gas.  The 
amount  of  residue  left  after  volatilizing  oi 
igniting  a  weighed  portion  of  dried  Washec 
Sulphur  should  not  exceed  0.2  percent.   If  0.1 
Gm.  of  Washed  Sulphur  be  boiled  with  10  Cc 
of  sodium  hydroxide  T.S.,  it  should  be  dis 
solved,  leaving  no  appreciable  residue  (absenci 
of  earthy  and  metallic  impurities).   If  0J 
Gm.  of  Washed  Sulphur  be  digested  for  sev 
eral  hours  with  10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  th 
liquid  filtered,  and  the  clear  filtrate  evaporate* 
to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  then,  after  addin 
1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  again  evaporating,  tb 
solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  residue  i 
10  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (8  percent.)  shoul 
not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  fc 
arsenic   (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17).  If 
Cc.  of  water  be  agitated  with  2  Gm.  of  Washe 
Sulphur,  the  liquid  should  not  change  the  cok 
of  blue  or  red  litmus  paper  (absence  of  aa 
and  of  ammonia)."  U.  S. 

Dose,  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11.6  Gm. 

Off.  Prep. — Pulvis  Glyeyrrhizse  Compositus, 
8.;  Sulphuris  Iodiduin,  U.  8.;  Unguentum  Si 
phuris,  V.  8. 

SULPHUR  PRvECIPITATUM.  U.  S.,  Bi 

PRECIPITATED  SULPHUR  [Milk  of  Sulphur,  Br.l 

(sul'phur  prse-cip-i-ta'tum ) 

S  =  31.83 

"Precipitated  Sulphur,  when  dried,  shou 
contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pu 
Sulphur."  U.  S.  "Sulphur  precipitated  1 
hydrochloric  acid  from  a  solution  of  calciv 
sulphides  and  thiosulphate,  which  has  be 
made  by  boiling  together  sulphur  and  lime 
water."  Br. 

Lac  Sulphuris;  Milk  of  Sulphur;  Magisterium  S 
phuris;  Soufre  precipite,  Fr.  Cod.;  Laitde  boul 
Fr.;  Sulfur  prfficipitatum,  P.  G. ;  Schwefelmilch,  ( 
Solfo  preclpitato,  It. 

*  "  Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  hundred  gramrr 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Lime,  fifty  gra 
mes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains] ;  Hydrochlo 
Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Sla 
tbe  Lime,  and  mix  it  uniformly  with  five  hi 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  4 
minims]  of  Water.  Add  the  Sublimed  b 
phur,  previously  sifted,  and,  after  thoroii 
mixing,  add  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  \ 
33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]  of  Water,  a| 
boil  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  ves 
during  one  hour,  stirring  or  agitating  very  1 
quently,  and  replacing  the  Water  lost  by  evfj 
oration.  Then  cover  the  vessel,  and  permit  f 
contents  to  cool  and  become  clear  by  subsideu 
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'arefully  draw  off  the  clear  solution,  and  filter 
be  remainder.  To  the  united  liquids  add  gradu- 
lly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  Hydrochloric 
Lcid  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
Vater,  until  the  liquid  is  nearly  neutralized,  still 
etaining,  however,  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a 
ellow  color.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
trainer,  and  wash  it,  until  the  washings  are 
asteless  and  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  upon  the 
ddition  of  ammonium  oxalate  test  solution, 
'hen  dry  the  product  rapidly,  at  a  moderate 
e"at,  and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles." 
I  S. 

The  process  for  precipitated  sulphur  was  not 
hanged  in  the  last  revision.  The  Br.  Pharm. 
1  its  official  definition  outlines  the  method  used 
a  the  U.  S.  preparation. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  three  molecules  of  cal- 
ium  oxide  react  with  six  atoms  of  sulphur  to 
orm  two  molecules  of  calcium  disulphide  and 
ne  of  calcium  thiosulphate    (hyposulphite)  ; 

3CaO  +  ( S2 )  3  =  2CaSa  +  CaSaOa 
>n  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  six 
toms  of  sulphur  are  precipitated  (four  from 
ie  two  molecules  of  calcium  disulphide  and 
wo  from  the  one  molecule  of  calcium  thiosul- 
hate),  and  the  calcium  and  oxygen  unite  with 
be  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  form  calcium 
hloride  and  water,  according  to  the  reaction : 
2CaSa  +  CaSaOa  +  6HC1  = 

3CaCl2  +  3H20  +  (Sa)a 
'his  rationale  is  not  exactly  applicable  to  the 
tritish  process  of  1885,  in  which  the  proportion 
f  the  sulphur  to  the  lime  employed  was  greater 
lian  in  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.,  and  on  ac- 
ount  of  this  greater  excess  of  sulphur  the 
taction  takes  place  as  follows: 

3CaO+  (S2)6  =  2CaS5  +  CaSaOs 

calcium  pentasulphide  being  formed.  Hydro- 
hloric  acid  is  the  most  eligible  precipitant  for 
ie  sulphur,  as  it  gives  rise  to  calcium  chloride, 
'hich  is  a  very  soluble  salt  and  is  easily  washed 
way.  Sulphuric  acid  is  wholly  inadmissible, 
s  it  generates  calcium  sulphate,  which,  from 
s  sparing  solubility,  becomes  necessarily  inter- 
lingled  with  the  precipitated  sulphur.  Ac- 
ording  to  Schweitzer,  the  best  material  from 
'hich  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  is  potassium 
ulphide,  formed  by  boiling  sulphur  with  po- 
issium  hydroxide."  Otto  of  Brunswick,  finds 
iat  potassium  sulphide  is  likely  to  contain 
3Pper  sulphide,  and  therefore  he  prefers  Gal- 
ium sulphide. 

Properties. — Precipitated  sulphur  is  in  fri- 
ble  lumps,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  pale  yel- 
wish-green  tint,  and  consisting  of  finely 
ivided  particles  slightly  cohering,  or,  as  offi- 
lally  described,  is  "  a  fine,  amorphous  powder, 
a  Pale  yellow  color,  without  odor  or  taste, 
"soluble  in  water;  very  slightly  soluble  in 
bsolute  alcohol;  readily  soluble  in  carbon  di- 
ulphide,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  oil  of  tur- 
entine,  and  many  other  oils;  also  in  ether, 
Woroform,  and  in  boiling  aqueous  solutions 
t  alkali  hydroxides.  At  115°  C.  (239°  F.) 
recipitated  Sulphur  melts,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 


perature it  volatilizes,  or,  if  air  be  admitted, 
burns  to  sulphur  dioxide.  If  1  6m.  of  Pre- 
cipitated Sulphur  be  ignited,  it  should  not  leave 
a  weighable  residue.  If  1  Gin.  of  Precipitated 
Sulphur  be  digested  for  several  hours  with  10 
Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  the  liquid  filtered, 
one-half  of  the  clear  filtrate  should  not  leave  a 
residue  on  evaporation ;  if  the  remainder  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  then, 
after  adding  1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  again 
evaporating,  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  residue  in  10  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(8  percent.)  should  not  respond  to  the  Modi- 
fied Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III, 
Test  No.  17) .  If  5  Cc.  of  water  be  agitated  with 
2  Gm.  of  Precipitated  Sulphur,  the  liquid 
should  not  change  the  color  of  blue  or  red  lit- 
mus paper  (absence  of  acid  and  alkali)."  U.  S. 
For  a  paper  on  Selenium  in  Sulphur  by  T.  D. 
Reed,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  251.  "A  gray- 
ish-yellow soft  powder,  free  from  grittiness  and 
from  the  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  opaque 
globules,  without  any  admixture  of  crystalline 
matter.  It  responds  to  the  chemical  tests  men- 
tioned under  '  Sulphur  Sublimatum.'  "  Br.  The 
German  test,  that  1  Gm.  of  precipitated  sulphur 
should  dissolve  in  5  Gm.  of  carbon  disulphide, 
is  trustworthy,  according  to  Fittinger.  Precipi- 
tated sulphur  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat; 
water  boiled  with  it  should  not  redden  litmus. 
When  recently  prepared,  it  is  devoid  of  taste, 
but  possesses  a  peculiar  odor.  When  long  ex- 
posed, in  a  moist  state,  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
strongly  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
From  its  color  it  was  formerly  called  lac  sul- 
phuris,  or  milk  of  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  in  oil  of  turpentine 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  When  of  a  brilliant  white 
color,  the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate  may  be 
suspected,  in  which  case  the  preparation  will  not 
be  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  If  pure,  it  com- 
municates a  harsh  feel  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  particles. 
Precipitated  sulphur  differs  from  sublimed  sul- 
phur in  being  in  a  state  of  more  minute  division, 
and  in  presenting,  after  fusion,  a  softer  and 
less  brittle  mass.  Its  peculiarities  are  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  water,  which, 
however,  is  found  in  too  small  a  quantify  to 
constitute  a  regular  hydrate.  According  to 
Rose,  its  white  color  is  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence'of  a  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. Soubeiran  states  that  it  always  contains 
some  hydrogen  sulphide,  causing  it  to  differ  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  from  sublimed  sulphur. 

Uses. — Precipitated  sulphur  possesses  medici- 
nal properties  similar  to  those  of  sublimed  sul- 
phur. Its  state  of  extreme  division  renders  it 
more  readily  suspended  in  liquids.  It  is  some- 
times selected  for  forming  sulphur  ointments; 
these  are  lighter  in  color  and  smoother  than 
those  made  with  sublimed  sulphur. 

Dose,  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Trochiscus  Sulphuris,  Br. 
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SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SUBLIMED  SULPHUR 

(sul'phur  sub-li-ma'tum) 

S  =  31.83 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Sulphur."  U.  S.  "  May  be  prepared, 
more  or  less  directly,  from  native  sulphur  or 
sulphides."  Br. 

Flores  Sulphuris ;  Brimstone ;  Soufre  Sublime,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Fleur  (Creme)  de  Soufre,  Fr.;  Sulfur  subli- 
matum, P.  G. ;  Scuwefel,  Schwefelblumen,  Schwefel- 
bliithe,  O. ;  Solfo  sublimato,  It. ;  Azufre  sublimado, 
Azufre,  Sp. 

Natural  States. — Sulphur  is  very  generally 
disseminated  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  is  almost  always  present,  in  minute  quan- 
tity, in  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Among 
vegetables,  it  is  particularly  abundant  in  mus- 
tard and  other  cruciform  plants.  It  occurs 
in  the  earth  either  native  or  in  combination. 
When  native  it  is  found  in  masses,  translucent 
or  opaque,  or  in  the  powdery  form  mixed  with 
various  earthy  impurities.  In  combination  it 
is  usually  united  with  certain  metals,  as  iron, 
lead,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc, 
forming  compounds  called  sulphides.  Native 
sulphur  is  most  abundant  in  volcanic  countries, 
and  is  hence  called  volcanic  sulphur.  The  most 
productive  mines  of  sulphur  are  found  in 
Sicily  (400  distinct  sulphur  workings  existing 
there,  with  a  present  annual  production  of 
538,354  tons)  and  in  the  former  Pontifical 
States.  In  1869  or  1870  sulphur  in  large  masses 
was  discovered  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Saba, 
one  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  about  110  miles 
south  of  St.  Thomas.  Sulphur  exists  as  a  min- 
eral in  widely  separated  localities  and  in  enor- 
mous quantities  in  the  Western  United  States. 
A  large  mine  of  native  sulphur  has  been  opened 
in  California,  about  twenty  miles  from  Santa 
Barbara,  and  seven  from  the  sea  coast.  In 
1872  a  great  hill  of  almost  pure  sulphur  was 
found  about  900  miles  west  of  Omaha  and  30 
miles  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Two 
hundred  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  there  is 
a  deposit  of  sulphur  two  thousand  feet  square 
and  of  an  unknown  thickness,  shafts  having 
been  sunk  sixty  feet  without  reaching  the  bot- 
tom. This  sulphur  is  said  to  be  free  from 
arsenic  and  antimony  and  is  a  surface  deposit. 
Much  sulphur  has  been  found  in  Mount  Hum- 
boldt Nevada,  and  Sulphur  Mountain,  as  it 
is  called,  m  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
is  largely  composed  of  the  mineral.  The  only 
localities  m  the  United  States  in  which  sulphur 


is  actively  mined,  however,  are  the  Cove  Cvee 
Mine,  Utah,  and  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  wher 
the  Union  Sulphur  Company  is  now  operating 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  a  sulphur  deposi 
underlying  a  quicksand  is  being  mined  by  th 
Frasch  process.  A  double-walled  iron  pipe  i 
driven  through  the  quicksand  into  the  sulphu 
lied,  and  steam  having  been  sent  down  betwee: 
the  walls  of  the  pipe,  the  melted  sulphur  i 
raised  in  the  inner  pipe.  An  annual  productio  I 
of  300,000  tons  can  readily  be  obtained  frou 
this  locality.  Sulphur  exists  in  large  quantitic 
in  various  localities  in  Japan.  It  is  estimate? 
that  at  Atosanobori  there  are  five  million  tor 
of  superior  ore.  The  importations  of  sulphu 
from  Sicily  amounted  in  1903  to  191,033  ton 
but  in  1905  dropped  to  84,579  tons;  the  d< 
mestic  production  in  1903  was  35,098  tons,bi 
in  1905  it  increased  to  232,000  tons.  It 
probable  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  Louisian 
production  will  bring,  about  the  cessation  of  a 
importation  from  Sicily. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sulphur  cor 
sumed  in  the  United  States  during  1902  to  19C 
is  presented  in  the  table  below. 

Extraction. — Sulphur  is  obtained  either  fro: 
sulphur  earths  or  from  the  native  iron  ad 
copper  sulphides,  called  iron  and  copper  pyrite 
The  sulphur  earths  are  placed  in  earthen  po 
set  in  oblong  furnaces  of  brick  work.  From  til 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  each  pot  a  tube  pre 
ceeds  obliquely  downwards,  which  commun 
cates  with  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  pot,  siti 
•  ated  outside  the  furnace,  and  perforated  near  i 
bottom,  to  allow  the  melted  sulphur  to  no 
into  a  vessel  containing  water,  convenient, 
placed  to  receive  it.  Fire  being  applied,  tl 
sulphur  rises  in  vapor,  leaving  the  impuritii 
behind,  and,  being  condensed  again,  flows  fro 
the  perforated  pot  into  a  vessel  containing  tl 
water.  Sulphur  as  thus  obtained  is  called  crut 
sulphur,  and  contains  about  one-twelfth  of  l 
weight  of  earthy  matter.  For  purification 
is  generally  melted  in  a  cast  iron  vessel.  Whe 
the  fusion  is  complete,  the  impurities  subsidy 
and  the  purer  sulphur  is  dipped  out  and  pourt 
into  cylindrical  wooden  moulds,  which  give 
the  form  of  solid  cylinders  about  an  inch  i 
diameter,  called  in  commerce  roll  sulphur  ( 
cane  brimstone.  The  dregs  of  this  proces 
ground  to  powder,  constitute  a  very  impul 
kind  of  sulphur,  of  a  gray  color,  called  in  eon 
merce  sulphur  vivum  or  horse  brimstone.  Tfl 
above  process  purifies  the  sulphur  but  impe: 
fectly.  At  the  same  time  it  causes  a  conside: 
able  loss,  as  the  dregs  just  mentioned  concai 
a  large  proportion  of  sulphur.  A  more  ehgib 


Source. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904.  , 

.mS  sulfur       8UlphUr  Mat  °f   

Long  tons 
97,636 
174,939 
196,786 

Long  tons 
108,967 
191,033 
189,184 

Long  toil 
220,10-} 
129,53:' 
190,21! 

469,361 

489,184 

539,86.' 

ET  L 
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de  of  purification  consists  in  distilling  the 
ide  sulphur  from  a  large  cast  iron  still  set 
brickwork ,  over  a  furnace,  and  furnished 
,h  an  iron  head.  The  head  has  two  lateral 
nmunications,  one  with  a  chamber  of  brick 
rk,  the  other  with  an  iron  receiver  immersed 
water,  which  is  constantly  renewed  to  cool  it 
fieiently  to  cause  the  sulphur  to  condense  in 
:  liquid  form.  When  the  tube  between  the 
1  and  the  receiver  is  shut,  and  that  communi- 
ing  with  the  chamber  is  open,  the  sulphur 
idenses  on  its  walls  in  the  form  of  an 
palpable  powder,  and  constitutes  sublimed 
phur,  or  flowers  of  sulphur.  If,  on  the  other 
id,  the  communication  with  the  chamber  be 
sed,  and  that  with  the  receiver  open,  the 
phur  will  condense  in  the  latter  in  the  fused 
te,  and,  when  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds, 
ms  the  roll  sulphur  of  commerce, 
[n  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and  at  Swansea, 
des,  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained 
>m  imported  Spanish  copper  pyrites  in  the 
>cess  for  extracting  the  metal.  The  furnaces 
which  the  ore  is  roasted  are  connected  with 
imbers  in  which  the  volatilized  sulphur  is 
idensed. 

\.  process  for  separating  pure  sulphur  from 
residue  of  the  manufacture  of  soda  (calcium 
phide),  proposed  by  Max  Schaffner,  has  been 
d  in  most  of  the  soda  factories  of  Germany, 
1  has  been  introduced,  to  a  greater  or  less 
ent,  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
se  details,  A.  J.  P.,  1869,  p.  545.)  We  shall 
ifine  ourselves  to  an  outline.  The  process 
livided  into  three  parts :  first,  the  preparation 
the  soda  solution  by  heaping  up  the  soda 
idue  in  the  air,  whereby  oxidation  takes 
ce,  and  polysulphides  and  thiosulphates 
|  formed,  which  are  extracted  by  lixiviation ; 
ondly,  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  decom- 
sed  in  close  stone  or  iron  vessels,  by  hydro- 
oric  acid,  which  decomposes  the  polysul- 
ides  and  thiosulphates,  with  precipitation  of 
phur;  and,  thirdly,  the  sulphur  is  obtained 
re  by  fusing  it  under  water,  with  steam  and 
pressure  of  If  atmospheres.  Calcium  chlo- 
e  remains  in  solution,  gypsum  is  suspended, 
1  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  of  lime  neutral- 
s  any  free  acid  present,  and  with  the  sul- 
ur  forms  calcium  sulphide,  which  dissolves 
atever  arsenic  sulphide  may  be  present,  leav- 
the  sulphur  free  from  impurities.  This 
lects  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  is 
iwn  off  into  moulds.  From  60  to  65  per  cent, 
pure  sulphur  is  thus  obtained  from  the 
la  residue.  A.  M.  Chance  (/.  Soc.  Chem. 
f,  1888,  p.  162)  has  described  a  process 
uch  after  several  years  of  experiment  has 
in  perfected,  and  seems  likely  to  solve 
Snitely  the  problem  of  sulphur  recovery,  if, 
stated,  95  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  can  be 
her  recovered  as  brimstone  or  burned  in  sul- 
ur  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
Chance  passes  limekiln  gases  (carbon 
'xide  and  nitrogen)  into  the  vats  of  alkali 
iste,  liberating  thereby  the  sulphur  as  hydro- 


gen sulphide.  This  mixed  with  nitrogen  goes 
into  another  vessel  of  alkali  waste,  when  H2S 
and  CaS  unite  to  form  Ca(HS)2,  a  calcium 
sulphydrate,  while  the  nitrogen  is  allowed  to 
escape.  The  Ca(HS)2  is  now  decomposed  by 
a  fresh  quantity  of  CO2,  and  thus  liberates  a 
double  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  is 
so  pure  that  when  mixed  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  air  and  passed  over  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  at  a  dull  red  heat  the  hydrogen  is 
burned,  liberating  the  sulphur,  according  to  the 
reaction : 

H2S  +  0  =  H2O  +  S 
The  sulphur  can  be  obtained  either  in  the  sub- 
limed or  in  the  fused  form,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  chamber.  The  present 
annual  production  by  the  Chance  process  in 
England  amounts  to  20,000  tons. 

Crude  sulphur  comes  to  this  country  prin- 
cipally from  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and  the  ports  of 
Italy.  Roll  sulphur  and  the  flowers  are  usually 
brought  from  Marseilles.  Good  Sicilian  sul- 
phur does  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent,  of 
impurity,  consisting  chiefly  of  earths.  The 
Louisiana  sulphur  the  extraction  of  which  is 
described  on  page  1204  enters  commerce,  having 
the  purity  of  99.9  per  cent.  Crude  sulphur 
is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  as  it  is  very  variable  in  quality,  it 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  its  value.  This 
may  be  done  by  drying  a  given  weight  of  it 
and  submitting  it  to  combustion.  The  weight 
of  the  incombustible  residue,  added  to  that  lost 
in  drying,  gives  the  amount  of  impurity. 

Properties. — Sulphur  is  a  non-metallic  ele- 
ment, existing  in  several  allotropic  states.  In 
its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  crystalline  texture  and  shining  fracture. 
It  has  a  slight  taste,  and  a  perceptible  odor 
when  rubbed.  When  pure  its  sp.  gr.  is  about 
2,  but  it  varies  a  little  in  density  in  its  different 
allotropic  states.  Occasionally,  from  impurity, 
its  sp.  gr.  is  as  high  as  2.35.  Its  atomic 
weight  is  31.83,  and  its  symbol  S.  It  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  and  becomes  negatively  elec- 
tric by  friction.  The  melting  point  of  sulphur 
varies  with  its  allotropic  state,  which  is  readily 
altered  by  heat.  Pure  sulphur  melts  and  sub- 
limes at  114.5°  C.  (238°  F.).  If  heated  above 
its  melting  point,  it  undergoes,  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  applied,  a  progressive  change,  which 
will  cause  it,  upon  slow  cooling,  to  solidify  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  it  was 
melted;  and  if  it  be  remelted  it  will  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  melting  point  than  before. 
Melted  sulphur  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  color.  When  sulphur  is  melted, 
and,  after  partial  cooling,  the  crust  formed  on 
its  surface  is  pierced,  and  the  fluid  portion 
poured  out,  it  may  be  obtained  in  slender  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  constituting  an  allotropic  condi- 
tion of  the  element.  This  variety,  however, 
gradually  passes  back  into  the  more  permanent 
variety  found  in  nature.  When  sulphur  is 
heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  becomes 
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deeper  in  color  and  less  fluid.  At  200°  C. 
(392°  F.)  it  has  a  deep  brown  color,  and  is 
so  viscid  that  it  cannot  be  poured  from  the 
containing  vessel.  If  the  temperature  be  still 
further  increased,  the  sulphur  resumes  its 
fluidity,  but  retains  its  brown  color.  Finally, 
when  the  temperature  reaches  448.4°  C.  (839° 
F.),  it  boils,  forming  a  yellow  vapor,  and 
may  be  distilled.  If  melted  sulphur,  heated 
above  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  is  suddenly  cooled 
by  being  poured  out  into  water,  it  becomes 
a  reddish-brown  plastic  mass,  with  alteration 
of  properties,  called  soft  sulphur  (viscid  sul- 
phur), which  constitutes  another  allotropic  va- 
riety, and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions 
of  medals,  etc.  This  form  of  sulphur  resumes 
the  hard  state,  but  not  its  original  color,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  suddenly  if  heated 
to  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Sulphur  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  petro- 
leum, rectified  coal  naphtha,  the  fixed  oils,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  other  volatile  oils,  alcohol 
and  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide. 
One  of  its  best  solvents  is  carbon  disulphide, 
from  solution  in  which  it  crystallizes  generally 
in  rhombic  octahedra,  forms  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  monoclinic  prisms  ob- 
tained by  crystallizing  melted  sulphur  by  cool- 
ing. Hence  sulphur  is  said  to  be  dimorphous. 
Eugene  Pelouze  has  observed  that  the  oils 
obtained  by  distilling  the  tar  from  gas  works 
dissolve  most  sulphur  at  a  temperature  near 
their  boiling  point,  and,  if  a  saturated  solution 
at  this  heat  were  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  would 
deposit  sulphur  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  M. 
C.  Wiedmann  has  suggested  the  application  of 
this  property  to  extraction  of  sulphur  from 
native  sulphur  earths  and  ores,  and  from  the 
residue  of  coal-gas  works.  (A.  J.  P.,  June, 
1871,  p.  267.) 

The  allotropic  states  of  sulphur  have  been 
studied  chiefly  by  Brodie,  Magnus  and  Weber, 
and  Berthelot.  These  states  are  induced,  for 
the  most  part,  by  heat,  and  are  distinguished 
by  tbe  crystalline  form  of  the  sulphur,  and  by 
its  solubility  or  non-solubility  in  carbon  disul- 
phide. Insoluble  sulphur  is  the  name  given 
to  that  part  of  the  soft  sulphur  which  is  left 
undissolved  by  the  disulphide,  amounting  to 
between  one-third  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
former.  Brodie  was  unable  to  determine  the 
melting  point  of  this  sulphur,  but  found  it  con- 
siderably above  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  or  the 
melting  point  of  prismatic  sulphur.  Flowers 
of  sulphur  contain  about  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  insoluble  sulphur. 
L  According  to  Mares,  sulphur  mixed  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  in  the  presence  of  the  organic 
matters  of  the  soil,  is  converted  at  first  into 
hydrogen  sulphide,  then,  under  the  influence  of 
air  and  porous  bodies,  into  sulphuric  acid, 
nnally  into  calcium  sulphate,  but  Egidio  Pol- 
lacer,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  sulphur 
in  contact  with  calcium  carbonate  passes  very 
readily  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  calcium 
sulphate,  independently  of   organic  matters, 


and  without  being  preliminarily  changed  into 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  opinion  he  sup- 
ports by  several  experiments.  (</.  P.  C,  Oct 
1874,  p.  330.) 

Sulphur  takes  fire  at  about  the  temperatun 
of  148.8°  C.  (300°  F.),  and  burns  with  a  bhu 
flame,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air! 
and  giving  rise  to  sulphurous  oxide,  SOa.  Th< 
combinations  of  sulphur  are  numerous,  and  an 
among  the  most  powerful  chemical  agents.  I 
forms  with  oxygen  four  oxides,  sulphurou. 
oxide  (sulphur  dioxide),  SO2,  sulphuric  oxidi 
(sulphur  trioxide),  SO3,  sulphur  sesquioxide 
S2O3,  and  sulphur  heptoxide,  S2O7.  The  first  twi 
of  these  oxides,  by  their  union  with  water,  forn 
sulphurous  acid,  H2SO3,  and  sulphuric  acid,  H 
SO4.  There  are  also  known  hyposulphurou 
acid,  H2SO2,  the  corresponding  oxide  of  whic 
is  not  known,  and  in  combination  thiosulphuri 
acid  (frequently  spoken  of  as  hyposulphurou 
acid ) ,  H2S2O3,  persulphuric  acid,  H2S2O8,  and 
series  of  acids,  H2S2O6,  H2S3O6,  H2S4O6,  an 
HaSsOe,  called  the  thionic  series.  It  forms  wit 
hydrogen,  hydrogen  sulphide  (hydrosulphun 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and  with  th 
metals,  various  sulphides.1    Some  of  the  su 


1  Ferri  Sulphidum,  FeS  ;  87.33.    Ferrous  Sulphid 
"  Protosulphide  of  Iron,  prepared  by  melting  togeth 
Iron,  In  small  pieces,  and  Sublimed  Sulphur."  U. 
1870. 

This  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopce 
of  1870  as  the  material  from  which  hydrogen  sulphii 
may  be  obtained,  which,  though  not  official,  is  in  co 
stant  use  as  a  reagent,  and  is  often  employed  wi 
great  advantage  in  processes  for  isolating  the  acti 
principles  of  medicinal  substances.  Ferrous  sulphii 
Is  best  prepared  by  bringing  iron  and  sulphur  in 
contact  at  a  red  or  white  heat.  The  following  a 
the  processes  of  the  late  Dublin  and  Edinburi 
Pharmacopoeias. 

"  Take  of  rods  of  Iron,  of  the  size  employed 
the  manufacture  of  nails,  any  convenient  numb 
Having  raised  them  to  a  strong  red  or  white  he; 
apply  them  in  succession  by  their  heated  extremiti 
to  sticks  of  Sulphur,  operating  so  that  the  melt 
Sulphide,  as  it  is  formed,  may  drop  into  a  sto 
cistern  filled  with  water,  and  be  thus  protected  frc 
oxidation.  The  water  being  poured  off,  let  the  pi 
duct  be  separated  from  the  Sulphur  with  which  It 
mixed,  and,  when  dried,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a  we 
stopped  bottle."  Dub. 

,r  An  inferior  sort,  good  enough,  however,  for  ma 
purposes,  is  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  Sublim 
Sulphur  and  three  of  Iron  Filings,  in  a  crucible, 
a  common  fire  till  the  mixture  begins  to  glow,  a 
then  removing  the  crucible,  and  covering  it  un 
the  action,  which  at  first  increases  considerably,  sh; 
come  to  an  end."  Ed. 

Iron  and  sulphur  form  a  number  of  sulphides,  su 
as  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  ferric  disulphide,  Feb,  (ti 
occurs  in  nature  as  common  or  cubic  pyritep,  a 
ferric  sesquisulphide,  Fe2S3,  which,  while  not  fou 
free  in  nature,  occurs  in  magnetic  pyrites,  the  lormi 
of  which  is  Fe,S8  or  5FeS  +  Fe,S3.  When  the  s 
phide  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  solid  suipii 
to  white-hot  iron,  the  product  corresponds  witn  m, 
netic  pyrites  ;  but  when  procured  by  heating  now 
of  sulphur  with  an  excess  of  iron  filings,  as  direct 
in  the  above  Edinburgh  process,  a  protosulplime 
formed  mixed  with  metallic  iron.  When  sulphur 
applied  to  white-hot  iron  over  water,  the  mei 
appears  to  become  hotter,  burns  with  sclntmatio 
in  the  vapor  of  the  sulphur,  and  changes  instani 
to  sulphide,  which,  being  comparatively  ™,i 
into  globules;  these  drop  into  the  water,  whicn  senj 
to  extinguish  them.  ■  „„„,;„h  cnl 

Properties.— Ferrous  sulphide  has  a  yellowish  co 
and  the  metallic  lustre.  When  obtained  over  wa 
it  is  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  globules  hav 
a  somewhat  crystalline  texture.  When  pure  11  i 
nishes  a  yellow  powder,  and  dissolves  In  anuie 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a  km» 
of  sulphur,  and  with  the  Production  of 
sulphide  free  from  admixture  of  hydrogen,    as  v 
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hides  are  analogous  to  oxy-acids,  others  to 
isic  hydroxides;  and  these  different  sulphides, 
f  combining  with  one  another,  form  com- 
aunds  which,  from  their  analogy  to  salts,  are 
tiled  by  Berzelius  sulphosalts. 
Sulphur,  when   obtained   by   roasting  the 
itive  sulphide,  sometimes  contains  arsenic,  and 
thereby  rendered  poisonous.     Sicilian  sul- 
iur,  being  volcanic,  is  not  subject  to  this 
ipurity.   The  common  English  roll  sulphur  is 
metimes  made  from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  then 
*one  to  contain  orpiment  (arsenic  trisulphide) . 
bis  impurity  may  be  detected  by  heating  the 
spected  sulphur  with  nitric  acid.   The  arsenic, 
present,  will  be  converted  into  arsenic  tri- 
ide,  and  the  nitric  solution,   diluted  with 
iter,  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
idulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  will  give  a 
How  precipitate   of   arsenic,  pentasulphide 
th  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.    A  pre- 
ntate  may  be  more  readily  obtained  from 
;  nitric  solution  if,  after  neutralization,  sul- 
urous  acid  be  added,  which  will  convert 
;  arsenic  acid  into  arsenous  acid.    This  is 
ire  easily  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen  sul- 
ide,  but  the  precipitate  obtained  will  now  be 
:  trisulphide.    Sulphur,  when  perfectly  pure, 
wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  soluble  with- 
;  residue  in  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to 
lyfair,  a  solution  of  sodium  nitro-prusside  is 
lelicate  test  for  the  alkaline  sulphides,  pro- 
ling  with  them  a  violet  tint.     Bailey  of 
st  Point,  employed  the  same  test  for  de- 
ting  sulphur  in  any  compound.    The  sub- 
'tice  suspected  to  contain  it  is  fused  with 
ium  carbonate,  with  the  addition  of  carbo- 
ieous  matter  if  necessary.    If  sulphur  be 
sent  it  will  be  converted  into  sodium  sul- 
de,  and  upon  the  addition  of  a  small  portion 
the  fused  mass  to  a  drop  of  the  nitro-prus- 
!  the  characteristic  violet  tint  will  be  pro- 
ed. 

'ublimed  sulphur,  usually  called  flowers  of 
ohur  (flores  sulphuris),1  is  "a  fine,  yellow 


'd,  however,  by  the  usual  processes,  it  is  not 
rely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  of 
imbined  sulphur  being  left.  The  fused  globules 
i  the  composition  5FeS  +  FeS2,  or,  according  to 
?,  5FeS  +  Fe2S3.  This  sulphide  is  employed  solely 
i  pharmaceutical  agent  for  the  production  of 
•ogen  sulphide.     It  yields  this  gas  by  reaction 

diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

FeS  +  H2S04  =  H2S  +  Fe.SO« 
nuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  an 

like  that  of  putrid  eggs.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.1782. 
^urates  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts  called 
aides. 

'rntiiated  (Dusted)   Sulphur. — Wacker  gives  the 
1  'ventilated  sulphur"  to  finely  divided  (dusty) 
iur,  which  is  obtained  bv  subjecting  finely  pow- 
I  sulphur  to  the  action  of  a  blower  whereby  the 
particles  are  carried  into  large  compartments  pro- 
t  j  i  Purpose.    The  operation  must,  however,  be 
ueted  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  as  much  as  possi- 
I  oxygen  (such  as  illuminating  or  fuel  gas),  since 
mely  divided  sulphur  is  liable  to  cause  explosion 
ie  presence  of  oxygen.    The  product  is  pale  yel- 
resembles  precipitated   sulphur,   and   will  pass 
ifin  sieves  of  200  meshes  to  the  inch.    Its  ex- 
p  fineness  renders  it  superior  to  the  ordinary 
lered  or  flowers  of  sulphur  for  many  purposes  for 
a  these  are  commonly  used,  and  particularly  for 
,   'ing  grape  vines  infected  with  the  disease  of  the 
■    a  called  "  oidium."  for  which  ordinary  flowers 
iphur  is  popularly  employed  in  Italy.  (Ph.  Cen- 
"  ■>  July  4,  1901,  417.) 


powder,  having  a  slight  characteristic  odor,  and 
a  faintly  acid  taste.  Insoluble  in  water ;  readily 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide;  slightly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol;  more  readily  soluble  in 
petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  many  other  oils;  also  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  in  boiling  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  hy- 
droxides. At  about  115°  C.  (239°  F.)  it  fuses 
to  a  yellow,  mobile  fluid,  which  upon  further 
heating,  becomes  dark  and  viscid,  until  a  tem- 
perature above  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  is  reached, 
when  it  becomes  a  thin  liquid  boiling  at  448° 
C.  (838.4°  F.).  In  the  air  it  burns  to  sulphur 
dioxide,  characterized  by  its  odor,  and  by  its 
blackening  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with 
mercurous  nitrate  T.S.  held  in  the  gas.  When 
agitated  with  water,  the  latter  gives  an  acid 
reaction  with  litmus  paper.  The  amount  of 
residue  left  after  volatilizing  or  burning  a 
weighed  portion  of  well-dried  Sublimed  Sul- 
phur should  not  exceed  0.5  percent."  U.  S. 
"A  slightly  gritty  powder  of  a  bright  greenish  - 
yellow  color,  without  taste  and  without  odor. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
almost  opaque  irregular  particles  without  any 
admixture  of  crystalline  matter.  It  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  forming  sulphurous  anhydride; 
and  is  entirely  volatilized  by  heat.  It  should 
not  have  any  action  upon  litmus.  Solution  of 
ammonia,  agitated  with  it,  and  filtered,  does 
not  on  evaporation  leave  any  residue  (absence 
of  arsenium  sulphide)."  Br.  It  is  always  con- 
taminated with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  subliming  chambers. _  Ac- 
cordingly, it  always  reddens  litmus,  and,  if  the 
acid  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  some- 
times cakes.  It  may  be  freed  from  acidity 
by  careful  washing  with  diluted  ammonia  water. 
(See  Sulphur  Lotum.) 

Uses. — Sulphur  is  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and 
resolvent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  soluble 
by  the  alkali  of  the  bile.  Mialhe  taught  that 
it  is  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  fatty 
matters  in  the  alimentary  canal  which  dissolve 
it.  (M.  T.  G.,  June,  1868,  p.  642.)  It  evi- 
dently passes  off  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  tbat  silver  carried  in  the 
pockets  of  patients  under  a  course  of  it  be- 
comes blackened  with  a  coating  of  sulphide. 
The  stools  which  it  occasions  are  usually  semi- 
solid, and  it  is  gentle  in  its  operation,  unless 
it  contain  a  good  deal  of  acid,  when  it  may 
cause  griping ;  the  liability  of  the  sublimed  sul- 
phur to  contain  acid  renders  it  less  eligible  for 
exhibition  than  the  washed  sulphur,  from  which 
all  acidity  is  removed.  The  diseases  in  which 
sulphur  is  principally  used  are  hemorrhoids, 
atonic  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic 
catarrh,  and  asthma.  It  has  also  been  given 
as  an  antiperiodic,  being  considered  particu- 
larly applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  apyrexia 
is  incomplete. 

Applied  locally,  sulphur  is  a  specific  m 
scabies.  It  is  sometimes  applied  as  an  air 
bath,  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the 
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head  being  protected  from  its  effects.1  It  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  diphtheria, 
the  flowers  being  blown  by  means  of  a  tube, 
or  a  little  cone  of  paper  like  a  lamp  lighter, 
upon  the  fauces  from  four  to  six  times  a  day. 
The  external  use  of  sulphur  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  O'Connor  of  London,  in  sciatica  and 
chronic  articular  rheumatism.  The  limb  affected 
is  covered  with  sulphur,  and  bandaged  with 
new  flannel,  over  which  sheets  of  wadding  are 
wrapped.  The  dressing  should  not  be  taken 
off  for  several  days,  as  its  earlier  removal  would 
interfere  with  the  absorption  of  the  sulphur,  on 
which  its  curative  effect  depends.  (L.  L.,  Am. 
ed.,  June,  1857,  p.  507.)  The  dose  of  sulphur 
is  from  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11.6  Gm.), 
mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  or  taken  in  milk. 
It  is  often  combined  with  potassium  bitartrate, 
or  with  magnesia. 

According  to  Hannon  of  Brussels,  soft  sul- 
phur, recently  prepared,  possesses  valuable 
therapeutic  properties,  not  as  a  laxative,  but  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  lungs,  and  skin, 
far  more  active  than  ordinary  sulphur.  The 
dose  of  soft  sulphur  is  from  twenty  to  fifty 
grains  (1.3  to  3.2  Gm.),  given  in  the  form 
of  pill.  It  has  also  been  successfully  employed 
for  filling  the  hollows  of  carious  teeth.  (P.  J., 
xvii.  330. )  Sublimed  sulphur  has  been  used  with 
extraordinary  success  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Philippines  in  the  treatment  of  amoeboid  dysen- 
tery. It  acts  probably  by  killing  the  amoeba. 
It  may  be  given  in  divided  doses  up  to  two 
hundred  grains  (13  Gm.)  a  day. 

Much  sulphur  is  consumed  in  the  arts,  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Dose,  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  Br.; 
Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci 
cum  Hydrargyro,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri, 
Br.;  Potassa  Sulphurata,  Br.;  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizae 
Compositus,  Br.;  Sulphur  Lotum,  U.  S.;  Sulphur 
Praecipitatum,  U.  S.;  Sulphuris  Iodidum,  Br. 

SULPHURIS  IODIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHUR  IODIDE 

(sul'phu-ris  i-6d'}-dum) 

Sulfur  lodatum ;  Ioduretum  Sulfuris ;  Iodure  de 
Soufre,  Fr.;  Jodschwefel,  <?. 

*"  "Washed  Sulphur,  twenty  grammes  [or 
308  grains]  ;  Iodine,  eighty  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  360  grains].  Mix  the  Sulphur  and 
Iodine  thoroughly  by  trituration;  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  flask,  close  the  orifice  loosely, 
and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  gradually  and 
with  occasional  agitation  apply  a  heat  not  ex- 


Sulphur  candles  are  now  furnished  bv  manufac- 
turers, and  are  made  by  inserting  wicks  Into  melted 
sulphur  contained  in  a  can;  as  the  sulphur  cools, 
the  wicks  retain  an  upright  position,  and  to  obtain 
the  effects  of  sulphurous  ac;d  gas  it  suffices  to  light 
the  wicks  and  permit  the  fumes  to  come  in  contact 
ment      t  a'r'    They  are  Used  for  dislnfectlnS  apart- 


ceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  until  the  ingredients 
combine  and  become  of  a  uniformly  dark  color 
throughout.  Then  increase  the  heat  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  water,  so  as  to  fuse  the  mass, 
Should  any  Iodine  have  sublimed  and  con- 
densed on  the  glass,  incline  the  flask  so  as  to 
combine  the  Iodine  with  the  fused  mass,  &n<3, 
then  pour  the  latter  upon  a  porcelain  plate  oi 
other  suitable  cold  surface.  When  it  is  cole 
break  the  product  into  pieces  of  suitable  size 
and  keep  them  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  h 
a  cool  place."  U.  S. 

"Iodine,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  gram 
mes;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  21 
grammes.  Intimately  mix  the  Sublimed  Sul 
phur  with  the  Iodine;  heat  the  mixture  gentl 
in  a  loosely  corked  flask;  when  the  mass  be 
comes  uniformly  dark,  increase  the  temperatur 
so  as  to  produce  liquefaction;  allow  the  pre 
duct  to  cool  in  the  flask.  The  flask  should  the 
be  broken,  and  the  solidified  mass  of  Sulphv 
Iodide  reduced  to  fragments,  which  should  I 
kept  in  a  well-closed  vessel."  Br. 

Both  of  the  official  processes  were  derive 
from  the  French  Codex.  Though  formerly  of 
cial  with  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges, 
was  omitted  in  the  first  British  PharmacopcBi 
to  be  resumed  in  that  of  1898.  The  proce 
simply  effects  a  combination  of  the  two  elemen 
by  melting  them  together. 

Properties. — Sulphur  iodide  is  in  "britl 
masses  of  a  crystalline  fracture  and  a  grayis 
black,  metallic  lustre,  having  the  odor  of  ioeh 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Almost  insoluble 
water;  soluble  in  about  60  parts  of  glyceri 
very  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  Alcoa1 
ether,  and  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  d 
solve  the  iodine,  leaving  the  sulphur.  Ccj 
tinued  boiling  with  water  vaporizes  all  of  1 
iodine,  leaving  about  20  percent,  of  sulpb 
as  residue.   On  exposing  Sulphur  Iodide  to  I 
air,  it  gradually  loses  iodine.    On  heating 
some  iodine  sublimes  at  first;  at  a  somewl 
higher  temperature  a  sublimate  is  formed,  c< 
taining  both  iodine  and  sulphur.    At  as 
higher  temperature,  the  whole  is  volatile 
leaving  only  a  trace  of  residue.    If  0.5  G 
of  finely  pulverized  Sulphur  Iodide,  togetl 
with  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  be  dissoh 
in  20  Cc.  of  water  (the  sulphur  separating), 
less  than  28  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thios, 
phate  V.S.  should  be  required  for  compl 
decolorization  of  the   mixture,  using  sta 
T.S.  as  indicator."    U.  S.    "A  grayish-Mi  j 
solid   substance,   with   a  _  radiate   crystal!  » 
appearance.    It  resembles  iodine  in  smell,  i 
in  the  property  of  staining  the  skin.  Solu 
in  60  parts  of  glycerin;  insoluble  in  cold  wa\ 
When  boiled  with  water  the  iodine  passes 
in  vapor,  and  the  sulphur  remains  as  an  j 
soluble  residue  having  about  one-fifth  of 
weight   of  the   Sulphur  Iodide  taken. 
This  compound  is  chemically  regarded  as  too 
disulphide,  I2S2,  or,  as  sometimes  stated,  •' 
phur  subiodide.   Its  solution  in  glycerin  wo 
probably  prove  useful,  in  some  cases,  as 
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substitute  for  the  ointment  of  this  iodide. 
It  is  rapidly  decomposed,  when  in  a  state 
of  powder,  upon  the  addition  of  several 
of  the  volatile  oils,  violet  vapors  of  iodine 
being  evolved,  and  the  odor  of  sulphur  per- 
ceived. (G.  W.  Patterson.)  Sulphur  iodide 
has  been  very  usefully  employed  as  an  external 
remedy  in  various  skin  diseases,  such  as  tinea 
capitis,  lupus,  lepra,  etc.,  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment.  (See  Unguentum  Sulphuris 
lodidi.)  Internally,  it  has  been  used  with 
alleged  great  advantage  in  human  glanders. 
(Bourdon  of  Paris,  Ann.  Ther.,  1858,  239.) 
Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Sulphuris  lodidi,  Br. 

SUMBUL.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SUMBUL  [Musk-root] 

(sum'bul) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  root  of  an  undeter- 
nined  plant,  probably  of  the  family  Umbel- 
iferce."  U.  S.  "The  dried  transverse  slices 
>f  the  root  of  Ferula  Sumbul,  Hook."  Br. 

Sumbul  Radix,  Br.;  Racine  de  Sumbul  Fr. ;  Sum- 
ulwurzel,  Moschuswurzel,  Q. 

Under  the  name  of  sumbul  or  jatamansi,  a 
oot  has  long  been  used  in  India,  Persia,  and 
ther  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  perfume,  an 
acense  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  medie- 
vally. It  was  the  root  of  a  then  unknown 
lant,  supposed  to  be  umbelliferous,  and,  from 
he  character  of  the  root,  to  grow  in  low  wet 
laces.  The  plant  is  said  to  inhabit  no  part  of 
Sritish  India,  but  the  regions  to  the  north  and 
ast  of  it,  as  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Bucharia,  etc. 
'he  root  is  taken  northward  to  Russia,  and 
eaches  the  rest  of  Europe  through  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  physicians  of  Moscow  and  St. 
'etersburg  were  the  first  to  employ  it  on  the 
ontinent  of  Europe.  Granville  first  introduced 
t  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  Great 
tritain  and  in  this  country.  It  has  also  been 
nported  into  England  from  India,  whither 
■  was  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The 
lant  which  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
890  as  the  source  of  the  sumbul  of  the  day 
as  the  Ferula  Sumbul,  Hooker  fil.,  Bot.  Mag. 
1875)  t.  6196. 

Euryangium  Sumbul,  Kauffmann,  Nouv. 
lem.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  de  Moscow  (1871),  xiii. 

24,  25., — This  plant  was  first  discovered 
Y  the  Russian  Fedschenko  in  1869,  growing 
t  ail  elevation  of  3000  feet  in  the  mountains 
hich  separate  Russian  Turkestan  from  Bu- 
lana.  In  1871  it  was  described  by  Kauffmann, 
ho  erected  a  new  genus  on  characters  de- 
endent  upon  the  enormous  size  of  the  vittse  in 
ie  immature  fruit.  The  plant  has  been  cul- 
vated  in  the  Moscow  botanical  gardens,  and, 
ss  successfully,  at  Kew,  and  it  has  been  found 
'at  the  vittae  almost  disappear  in  ripening, 
id  do  not  afford  a  good  generic  character, 
he  plant  is  described  as  an  enormous  umbel- 
ter,  reaching  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  hav- 


ing a  solid,  cylindrical,  slender  stem,  which 
in  the  upper  part  gives  origin  to  about  twelve 
slender  divaricate  branches.     The  root-leaves 
are  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  short,  chan- 
nelled, broadly  dilated,  completely  clasping  peti- 
oles.  They  are  triangular  in  outline,  tripinnate, 
with  the  alternate  divisions  fine.  The  stem-leaves 
rapidly  decrease  in  size  until  they  become  mere 
sheathing  bracts.    The  flowers  are  polygamous, 
the  fruit  from  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch 
long  by  one-fourth  inch  wide;  the  mericarps 
oblong-oval,  dorsally  nrich  compressed,  thin, 
with  three  faint,  thread-like,  dorsal  ridges;  no 
dorsal  vittae,  and  commissural  ones  collapsed. 
The  sumbul  of  the  present  world-markets  differs 
so  materially  from  that  formerly  seen  that  the 
U.  S.  P.  revisers  have  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  Holmes  that  it  is  a  distinct  drug  of  unknown 
botanical  origin.    J.  E.  Aitchison  states  (Tr. 
Linn.  Soc,  ser.  2,  Bot.,  69)  that  the  root  of 
Ferula  suaveolens,  which  has   only   a  faint 
musky  odor,  is  one  of  the  kinds  exported  from 
Persia  to  Bombay  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Properties. — Sumbul  formerly  occurred  in 
the  markets  in  transverse  slices  1  to  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
with  a  dark,  thin  bark,  a  light,  spongy  paren- 
chyma and  dirty-brown  surfaces,  showing  under 
the  lens  an  abundant  resinous  exudation.  Fur- 
ther, the  taste,  at  first  feebly  sweetish,  became 
after  a  time  bitterish  and  balsamic,  but  not 
disagreeable,  and  a  strong  aroma  was  developed 
under  mastication,  diffusing  itself  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  through  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  rendering  the  breath  fragrant.  The  musky 
odor  was  very  strong.  The  sumbul  of  the 
present  day  differs  from  that  just  described, 
in  being  smaller,  often  in  cylindrical  pieces, 
and  having  a  firmer  structure  and  less  decided 
odor,  and  also,  according  to  Holmes,  often  a 
branched  rootstock.  It  is  officially  described 
as  "  in  transverse  segments,  of  variable  length 
and  rarely  exceeding  10  Cm.  in  diameter;  ex- 
ternally dusky  brown,  annulate,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  or  with  a  smooth,  silver-gray  peri- 
derm; fracture  short-fibrous,  light  yellow  or 
brownish-yellow,  spongy,  porous,  with  numer- 
ous brownish-yellow  resin  reservoirs,  and  irreg- 
ular, easily  separable  fibres;  bark  about  0.5 
Mm.  thick;  odor  strong,  musk-like;  taste  bitter." 
U.  S. 

The  root  has  been  analyzed  by  Reinsch 
and  other  German  chemists,  and  found  to 
contain  volatile  oil,  two  balsamic  resins,  one 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  in  ether;  wax,  gum, 
starch,  a  bitter  substance  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  an  acid  which  was  named  sumbulic 
acid,  but  which  Riecker  and  Reinsch  showed 
to  be  angelic  acid,  CsHs02,  accompanied  by  a 
little  valeric  acid,  C5H10O2.  Solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  is  said  to  convert  the 
resin  into  the  potassium  salt  of  an  acid  called 
sumbulamic,  but  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  The  musk-like  odor  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  balsamic  resins,  and 
probably  depends  on  some  principle  associated 
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with  them  not  yet  isolated.  The  volatile  oil, 
of  which  0.33  per  cent,  is  yielded  by  distil- 
lation, has  a  taste  like  that  of  peppermint.  On 
dry  distillation  it  yields  a  bluish  oil  which  con- 
tains umbelliferone.  Philip  H.  Utech  (A.  J. 
P.,  1893,  p.  465)  has  extracted  and  purified  the 
resin  soluble  in  alcohol.  He  obtained  it  as  a 
soft,  whitish,  translucent  resin  which,  on  dry- 
ing at  110°  C,  yielded  a  clear,  transparent, 
amber-colored  product  having  a  bitter  taste  and 
the  aromatic  odor  of  the  root.  It  constituted 
6.1  per  cent,  of  the  drug.  J.  H.  Hahn  (Proc. 
Penna.  Ph.  Assoc.,  1896,  75)  found  17.25  per 
cent,  of  fixed  oil  in  sumbul. 

Uses.. — Sumbul  is  a  nervous  stimulant,  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  antispasmodics,  and  was 
originally  used  by  the  Russian  physicians  as 
such,  and  also  in  asthenic  cases  of  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country  in  amenor- 
rhcea,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  other  allied  dis- 
eases of  the  female  sex,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies.  The  best  preparations  for  use  are 
the  tincture  and  the  fluid  and  solid  extracts. 
There  has  been  no  great  precision  as  to  dose, 
but  from  one-half  drachm  to  two  drachms  (2.0 
to  7.7  Grm.)  of  the  root  or  its  equivalent  may 
be  given  at  a  time. 

Murawieff  of  Russia,  prepares  the  resin, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  active  principle, 
by  macerating  the  root  first  in  water,  and  then 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  washing  it 
well  with  cold  water,  drying  it,  treating  it  with 
alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  adding  a  little 
lime  and  again  filtering,  separating  the  lime 
by  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  with  animal  char- 
coal, again  filtering,  distilling  off  nearly  all  the 
alcohol,  mixing  the  residuum  with  water,  driving 
off  the  remaining  alcohol,  and,  finally,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it. 
The  resin  thus  obtained  is  whitish,  translucent, 
softening  between  the  fingers,  combustible 
without  residue,  of  an  acid  taste,  and  an  aro- 
matic odor,  like  that  of  the  root.  Murawieff 
gives  it  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  (0.065  or 
0.13  Gm.),  in  the  form  of  pill,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  with  or  without  opium,  and  has 
found  it  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia slow  of  resolution,  in  the  moist  asthma 
of  old,  anasmic,  and  scorbutic  patients,  in  atonic 
dysentery,  leucorrhcea,  hypochondriasis,  and  hys- 
teria. {Dublin  Q.  J.,  Feb.  1855,  p.  252.)  Proc- 
ter has  published  a  formula  for  a  fluidextraet, 
of  which  the  dose  is  from  fifteen  minims  to  a 
fluidrachm  (0.9  to  3.75  Cc).  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii. 
233.)  Half  an  ounce  of  a  tincture  produced 
narcotic  symptoms,  such  as  confusion  of  the 
head,  a  tendency  to  snore,  even  when  awake, 
feelings  of  tingling,  etc.,  with  a  strong  odor  of 
the  medicine  from  the  breath  and  skin,  which 
continued  for  a  day  or  two  and  gradually 
passed  off.   (N.  B.,  Oct.  1874,  p.  309.) 

Dose,  one-half  drachm  to  two  drachms  (2.0 
to7.7Gm.). 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Sumbul,  U.  8.;  Ex- 
traction Sumbul,  U.  8.;  Tinctuva  Sumbul,  Br. 


SUPPOSITORIA.  U.  S. 

SUPPOSITORIES 

(sup-p6$-i-to'ri-a) 

Suppositoires,  Fr.  Cod.;  Suppositoria,  P.  G.;  Sup- 
positorien,  Stuhlziipfchen,  (?.;  Supositorios,  Sp. 

Suppositories  are  solid  bodies  usually  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  with 
a  view  either  of  evacuating  the  bowels  by  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
or  of  producing  a  specific  effect  on  the  neigh- 
boring parts  or  on  the  system  at  large.  Sup 
positories  are  also  made  for  vaginal  or  urethral 
administration.    They  fulfil  the  same  indica 
tions  as  enemata,  and  are  sometimes  preferable 
from  the  facility  of  their  application,  and, 
when  the  object  is  to  produce  the  peculiar 
effect  of  a  medicine,  from  the  smallness  of 
their  bulk,  which  facilitates  retention.  Their 
form  may  be  cylindrical,  conical,  or  spherical 
the  last  being  preferable  when  the  bulk  is  small, 
or  they  may  be  in  the  shape  of  the  modified 
cone  with  a  tapering  base,  as  recommended 
by  H.  S.  Wellcome.    (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893 
p.  103.)    They  should  be  of  such  a  consistence 
as  to  retain  their  shape,  but  so  soft  as  to  incui 
no  risk  of  wounding  the  rectum.   For  laxative 
purposes  the  suppository  may  be  from  one  t(| 
three  inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  i 
common  candle;  with  a  view  to  the  specifii 
effects  of  medicines  it  should  be  considerably 
smaller,  as  in  this  case  it  is  important  that  th 
medicines  should  be  retained  and  the  irritativ 
influence  of  distention  avoided.    Soap  is  no 
unfrequently  employed  in  this  way  as  a  laxa 
tive.    A  piece  of  solidified  molasses  (molasse 
candy)  is  sometimes  preferred.    To  increas 
the  purgative  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  ac 
on  the  uterine  function,  aloe.;  may  be  adde 
to  the  soap.    A.  B.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  11 
1852  called  attention  to  cacao  butter  as  th 
best  base  for  suppositories,  having  more  exaetl 
the  requisite  degree  of  consistence  and  f  usibiht 
than   any   combination   of   suet,  speraaeet 
wax,  etc.,  that  could  be  employed.    (A.  J.  P\ 
1852,  p.  211.)    Experience  has  proved  the  coi 
rectness  of  his  views.    It  has  been  thougl 
necessary  to  use  wax,  spermaceti,  or  some  othe 
substance  having  a  comparatively  high  fusin 
point,  in  order  to  render  the  suppository,  suit 
ciently  firm.    Continued  experience  has,  hov 
ever,  demonstrated  that,  except  in  the  warme; 
weather,  or  in  the  case  of  camphor,  pheno 
the  essential  oils,  and  similar  medicinal  sul 
stances,  even  the  commercial  cacao  butter  wi 
suffice.    It  is  said  that  cacao  butter  is  usual! 
adulterated  with  some  other  fat  which  mel 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  that  if  a  pure  artic 
can  be  obtained  any  substance  to  increase  n 
hardness   is   never  required.     When  such 
material  is  employed,  wax  is  usually  seleete. 
although  cetaceum  is  preferable.    If  not  mm 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  spermaceti  is  added,  u 
value  of  the  suppository  is  not  very  m3^"8; 
affected,  although  it  melts  more  slowly,  and  coi 
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[uently  requires  a  longer  time  to  act,  than 
en  the  butter  of  cacao  is  used  alone.  Sup- 
sitories  containing  a  considerable  percentage 
wax  melt  so  slowly  in  the  rectum  as  to  be 
nparatively  useless,  or  they  may  fail  al- 
jether  to  soften  down,  and  be  finally  passed 
>m  the  anus  unchanged.  A  very  good  method 
mixing  the  oil  of  theobroma  with  the  hard- 
ng  material  is  by  grating  with  an  ordinary 
grater,  such  as  used  in  kitchens,  and  mixing 
i  coarse  powders  before  melting,  and  W.  G. 
ring  has  proposed  rubbing  the  powders  and 
i  medicinal  substance  in  a  mortar  together, 
iding  the  plastic  mass,  and  shaping  it  with 
i  fingers.  It  is  better  to  shape  them  with  a 
itula,  and  roll  them  upon  a  pill  tile  with  a 
le  lycopodium.  This  plan,  although  having 
advantages,  is,  however,  not  equal  to  the 
icial  one  of  melting  the  ingredients  and 
ining  them  into  moulds.  Extemporaneous 
mlds,  made  by  rolling  paper  into  cones 
Dut  an  inch  long,  may  be  used,  but  are  much 
3  convenient  than  permanent  metallic  moulds, 
e  tendency  of  the  hardened  suppositories  to 
here  to  the  moulds  may  be  overcome  more 
less  perfectly  by  dusting  the  moulds  with 
opodium  powder,  or  greasing  them  well  with 
ve  oil,  but  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  the 
;ural  contraction  of  the  mass,  caused  by  thor- 
>hly  cooling  the  moulds.  Wm.  B.  Adding- 
t  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  p.  257)   advises  lining 

moulds  with  tin  foil.  The  difficulty  may 
o  be  met  by  the  use  of  moulds  that  open 
gthwise,  which  are  now  used  almost  exclu- 
ely  in  preference  to  individual  moulds,  and 
as.  E.  Dwight  commends  very  highly  the 
istitution  of  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  1  for 

metallic  ones  commonly  employed.  The 
uld  must  be  very  cold,  so  as  to  chill  the 
lted  liquid  at  once  and  prevent  any  separa- 
a  of  its  ingredients  by  gravity.  It  has  been 
•posed  to  condense  the  powdered  ingredients 
suppositories  in  a  cold  mould.  (A.  J.  P., 
'5,  p.  79.)  It  has  also  been  recommended  to 
m  the  excipient  into  the  required  shape,  and 
n,  while  it  is  still  soft,  make  an  excavation 
™  the  base  upward,  into  which  the  medi- 
e  may  be  introduced,  and  afterwards  en- 


Dwight  makes  these  moulds  in  the  following  man- 
Into  a  pasteboard  box,  about  six  inches  long  and 
wide,  pour  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  of  the  consist- 
e  of  thick  cream  until  half  full.    Having  prepared 
well-moulded  suppositories  of  wax,  immerse  them 
the  soft  plaster  half  their  diameters,  with  their 
e  end  close  to  the  edge  of  the  box,  in  a  row, 
at  a  uniform  distance.    When  the  plaster  has 
gently  remove  the  wax,  and  with  a  knife  smooth 
the  surface  and  trim  the  edges  of  each  mould 
rp,  and  between  each  depression  made  by  the  wax 
pository  dig  a  small  cavity  about  the  size  and 
Pe  of  a  small  steel  pen  cut  through  the  centre.  When 
face  has  become  hard,  grease  it  with  linseed  oil  or 
replace  the  wax  suppositories,  and  raise  toe 
es  of  the  box  by  wrapping  heavy  paper  around  It, 
cn  will  extend  about  another  inch  above  the  sur- 
6  Of  the  face  ;  pour  a  portion  of  the  plaster,  equal 
the  first,  gently  over  the  greased  surface  until  it 
about  one  inch  deep.    When  hard,  separate  the 
ts  carefully,  trim  the  edges,  and  boil  for  an  hour 
Unseed  oil,  which  will  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
substance  to  be  moulded.    To  be  substantial,  the 
«er  must  be  mixed  thin  and  well  stirred. 


closed  by  a  little  of  the  cacao  butter.   But,  as 

one  of  the  objects  of  the  excipient  is  an  equable 
diffusion  of  the  medicine,  to  prevent  irritation, 
this  method  would  be  inapplicable  to  sub- 
stances in  any  degree  locally  irritant. 

J.  Percy  Remington  has  devised  a  supposi-. 
tory  mould  made  of  soft  vulcanized  rubber,  it 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed 
for  a  metal  mould,  the  advantage  being  mainly 
the  facility  of  removal  when  the  suppository 
is  cold,  a  slight  pressure  with  a  twisting  motion 
causes  the  soft  rubber  mould  to  open,  and  the 
suppository  to  drop  out  easily.  (Proc.  New 
Jersey  Pharm.  Association,  1906.) 

The  weight — i.e.,  the  size — of  suppositories 
should  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  employed.  When  they  are  to 
be  used  for  infants  and  children,  they  should 
weigh  from  five  to  ten  grains.  The  Br.  Pharm., 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  H. 
B.  Brady  (P.  J.,  1866,  p.  544;  1868,  p.  321; 
and  1871,  pp.  193,  488,  563)  2  adopts  the 
weight  of  fifteen  grains.  Experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  the  most  useful  size,  and  the  U.  S. 
P.  1880  adopted  it,  but  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
directs  the  weight  to  be  thirty  grains. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  directs  as  follows: 
"  Suppositories  are  solid  bodies  of  various 
weights  and  shapes,  adapted  for  introduction 
into  the  different  orifices  of  the  human  body, 
and  melting  readily  at  blood  heat.  The  vehicles 
usually  employed  are  Oil  of  Theobroma, 
Glycerinated  Gelatin,  or  Sodium  Stearate. 
For  suppositories  made  with  Oil  of  Theobroma 
the  following  general  processes  may  be 
employed:  Take  of  the  Medicinal  Substance, 
the  prescribed  quantity;  Oil  of  Theobroma, 
grated,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Reduce  the  Medic- 
inal Substance,  if  dry,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  or, 
if  an  extract,  soften  it  with  an  appropriate 
liquid,  then  mix  it  thoroughly  in  a  mortar  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  grated  Oil  of  Theo- 
broma, and  incorporate  the  remainder  of  the 
Oil  of  Theobroma  until  a  homogeneous,  plastic 
mass  is  obtained,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  small 
quantity  of  Expressed  Oil  of  Almond.  Roll 
the  mass  on  a  graduated  tile  until  a  cylinder  of 
the  proper  length  is  formed,  divide  this  into 
the  required  number  of  equal  parts,  and  with 
a  spatula,  or  other  convenient  mechanical  aid, 
form  them  into  the  desired  shape.  If  the  process 
of  fusion  is  preferred,  mix  the  Medicinal  Sub- 
stance with  about  an  equal  weight  of  grated 
Oil  of  Theobroma,  as  above  directed,  then  thor- 
oughly incorporate  it  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Oil  of  Theobroma,  previously  melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  in  a  suitable  vessel  provided  with 
a  Hp;  then  allow  it  to  cool  to  about  38  O. 
(100  4°  F.),  and,  when  the  mixture  begins  to 
cono-eal,  pour  it  immediately  into  suitable  well- 
cooled  moulds.  Keep  the  moulds  at  a  freezing 
temperature  until  the  suppositories  have  hard- 


ra  of  Brady  upon  the  subject  of  supposl- 
tories  mayPbe  consulted  with  advantage;  a  so  a  series 
of  articles  by  several  other  authors  in  A.  J.  P.„  18,1. 
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ened  and  are  ready  to  be  removed.  For  sup- 
positories containing  hydrated  chloral,  phenol, 
their  derivatives,  or  substances  which  soften 
the  vehicle,  raise  the  melting  point  of  the  Oil 
of  Theobroma  by  the  addition  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  percent,  of  spermaceti,  but  the  melting 
point  must  not  be  raised  above  37°  C.  (98.6° 

For  suppositories  made  with  Glycerinated 
Gelatin  the  following  process  may  be  used: 
Take  of  the  Medicinal  Substance,  the  pre- 
scribed quantity;  Glycerinated  Gelatin,  Glyc- 
erin, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  Medicinal  Substance,  if  solid  and  soluble 
in  Water  or  Glycerin,  or  if  a  miscible  liquid, 
with  a  little  Water,  and  add  sufficient  Glycerin 
to  make  the  weight  of  the  mixture  one-half 
that  of  the  finished  mass.  Then  thoroughly 
incorporate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
melted  Glycerinated  Gelatin,  and  pour  it  at 
once  into  suitable  moulds  which  have  been 
greased  with  a  small  quantity  of  petrolatum. 
Cool  the  mould  thoroughly  before  removing  the 
suppositories.  Moulds  for  urethral  supposi- 
tories should  be  warmed  sufficiently  before 
pouring  the  mass  to  facilitate  the  proper  filling 
of  the  mould.  Suppositories  having  a  firmer 
consistence  may  be  prepared  by  substituting 
Mucilage  of  Acacia  for  a  portion  of  the  Water 
or  Glycerin.  If  the  Medicinal  Substance  be 
insoluble  in  Water  or  Glycerin,  thoroughly 
levigate  it  in  a  warm  mortar  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Glycerin  to  make  the  weight  of  the 
mixture  one-half  that  of  the  finished  mass. 
Then  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  melted  Glycerinated  Gelatin,  and  pour 
it  into  suitable  moulds  as  above  directed.  With 
bulky  powders  about  one-half  of  the  Glycerin 
may  be  replaced  with  Water  before  levigation. 
Glycerinated  Gelatin  suppositories  should  be 
protected  against  the  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  and  dry  air  by  keeping  them  in  tightly 
closed  containers  in  a  cool  place. 

Rectal  Suppositories  should  be  cone-shaped 
or  spindle-shaped,  and  when  made  from  Oil 
of  Theobroma  should  weigh  about  two  grammes. 

Urethral  Suppositories  (Bougies)  should  be 
pencil-shaped,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and 
either  seven  centimeters  in  length,  weighing 
about  two  grammes,  or  fourteen  centimeters  in 
length,  weighing  about  four  grammes,  when 
made  with  Glycerinated  Gelatin.  If  prepared 
with  Oil  of  Theobroma  they  should  weigh  about 
one-half  the  above  quantities. 

Vaginal  Suppositories  should  be  globular  or 
oviform  in  shape,  and  weigh  about  ten  grammes 
if  made  with  Glycerinated  Gelatin,  and  about 
four  grammes  if  made  with  Oil  of  Theobroma." 
U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  detailed 
formula?  for  suppositories,  except  in  one  case, 
Suppositoria  Glycerini.  Opium,  or  some  one 
of  its  preparations,  is  very  advantageously 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  in 
cases  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  urinary 
passages,  or  genital  apparatus.   The  other  nar- 


cotics may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  anc 
indeed  almost  any  other  medicine,  in  referenc 
to  its  effects  on  the  system,  provided  the  quan 
tity  be  not  too  large  and  the  effects  not  too  pro 
nounced.  Tannic  acid  or  other  local  remedie 
may  also  be  very  appropriately  employed  i 
this  way  in  cases  of  prolapsus  or  other  affection 
of  the  rectum  or  anus.  The  dose  may  i 
general  be  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  th 
medicine  given  by  the  mouth.1 

The  inventive  genius  of  pharmacists  has  bee 
industriously  applied  to  the  construction  of  su] 
pository  moulds,  and  there  are  now  mail 
varieties;  the  principle  is  much  the  same  in  a! 
however,   but  for  convenience  they  may  1 
classed  as  follows:  1.  Individual  moulds;  the 
were  among  the  first  to  be  used.    Half  a  doz< 
conical,  hard-metal  moulds  are  retained  in  i 
upright  position  in  a  tray  containing  iee-wate 
or  made  of  paper,  tin-foil,  etc.    (See  A.  J.  J| 
1861,  p.  5;  1863,  p.  228;  1867,  p.  121;  1868, 
52;  1870,  pp.  296,  392;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  19Ch 
501.)    2.  Moulds  which  consist  of  two  soil 
pieces  of  metal,  hinged  or  temporarily  joint 
so  that  when  the  suppository  is  thorough, 
cooled  the  parts  may  be  separated  and  the  su 
pository  dropped  out.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1871,  t 
488,  563;  1874,  pp.  192,  246;  1875,  pp.  98,  20, 
1877,  p.  569;  1879,  pp.  184,  277;  and  Proc. 
Ph.  A.,  1893,  p.  103;  1902,  757.)   3.  Soft  rubt 
moulds.  (See  Proc.  New  Jersey  Pharm.  Assc 
1906.)    4.  Moulds  designed  to  be  used  throu 
compression,  more  or  less  powerful.  (N.  . 
June,  1879,  Jan.  and  March,  1880 ;  also  Proc.  I 
Ph.  A.,  1897,  p.  442.) 

1  Medicated  Pessaries,  which  were  recommended 
J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  so  closely  resemble  s 
posltories,  so  far  as  pharmacy  is  concerned,  as 
justify  a  mention  of  them  in  this  place.  All  that 
been  said  of  the  materials  out  of  which  supposito 
are  made,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  is  equi 
applicable  to  medicated  pessaries.  The  latter,  n 
ever,  are  considerably  larger,  generally  weighing 
or  two  drachms.  They  differ  also  from  supposito 
in  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  being  u 
for  local  effect,  in  allaying  pain,  checking  discha 
acting  as  alterative  to  contiguous  parts,  etc 
important  pharmaceutical  details,  see  an  article 
A.  J.  P.,  1868,  p.  223.  . 

Urethral    and    Vaginal    Suppositories.  Medicc 
Bougies. — These  articles,  which  are  exceedingly  us 
for  the  purpose  of  exerting  a  local  action  upon 
urethra  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  inn 
mation,  pain,  or  spasm,  may  be  made  in  .the  s; 
manner  as  ordinary  suppositories,  except  in  rep 
to  size.    The  vaginal  suppository  should  be  ai 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three-quar, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.    Urethral  supi 
tories  should   be  cylindrical,  with  a  conical  pc, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  t 
length  should  vary  according  to  circumstances,  ii 
should  never  contain  wax  or  other  substance  ™ 
does  not  melt  readily  and  certainly  at  the  tempera 
of  the  body,  and  which  might   by  a  Possible  mis_ 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus.    When"  Maes 
to  reach  any  considerable  length  of  the  wethra. 
requisite  toughness  may  be  obtained,  afft|ugg^ceu 
Jos.  L.  Lemberger  (A.  J.  P.,  1872  p.  l6n6>fdby, 
a  mould  like  an  old  fashioned  candle  mould,  wii 
candle  wick  running  through  and  projecting  ^ 
distance  from  it.    When  a  suppository  so  mau 
used,  of  course  the  free  end  of  the  wick  shouuj 
secured  with  sticking  plaster  or  a  drop .  o con  ( 
externally,  and  after  the  requisite  pewd  oi  co 
the   whole   be  pulled  out.  These ,  aie  now  ia 
made  from  gelatin,  water  and  a  h ttle  glycerin 
Mitchell's  paper,  A.  J.  P.,  1878  108  ;  also  r.  ^ 
537  ;  1896,  484  ;  and  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  IJ94-,^-'  , 
Agar-Agar  Suppositories,  see  A.  J.  r., 
also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  443. 
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PPOSITORIA  ACIDI  CARBOLICI.  Br. 

PHENOL  SUPPOSITORIES 

(sup-pos-j-to'ri-a  ac'i-dl  car-bol'j-ci) 

arbolic  Acid  Suppositories  ;  Suppositoires  d'acide 
nique,  Fr.;  Pnenol-suppositorien,  (?. 

'Phenol,  12  grains  or  0.8  gramme;  White 
;swax,  24  grains  or  1.6  grammes;  Oil  of 
;obroma,  melted,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
m,  with  the  Phenol  and  Beeswax,  a  mixture 
ch  will  fill  twelve  suitable  moulds,  each 
able  of  holding  fifteen  to  sixteen  grains  or 
ut  one  gramme  of  Oil  of  Theobroma.  Dis- 
i6  the  Phenol  in  the  Oil  of  Theobroma  and 
iswax  previously  melted  together  at  a  low 
perature,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the 
ilds;  or  let  the  mixture  cool  and  then  divide 
ato  twelve  equal  parts  of  a  conical  or  other 
venient  form  for  a  suppository.  Each  of 
se  Suppositories  contains  1  grain  or  0.067 
mme  of  Phenol."  Br. 

'hese  suppositories  are  intended  to  furnish 
aeans  of  administering  phenol  by  the  rec- 
;  the  wax  is  needed  to  offset  the  tendency 
iquefy. 

JPPOSITORIA  ACIDI  TANNICI.  Br. 

TANNIC  ACID  SUPPOSITORIES 

(sup-p6?-i-to'ri-5i  ac'i-di  tan'ni-cl) 

ippositoires  de  Tannin,  Fr. ;  Tanninsuppositorien, 
iin-StuhlzUpfchen,  Q. 

Tannic  Acid,  36  grains  or  2.4  grammes ;  Oil 
Theobroma,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  Tannic  Acid  a  mixture  which  will  fill 
ve  suitable  moulds,  each  capable  of  holding 
en  to  sixteen  grains  or  about  one  gramme 
)il  of  Theobroma.  Melt  the  Oil  of  Theo- 
aa;  triturate  the  Tannic  Acid  intimately 
a  little  of  the  Oil,  and  add  to  the  re- 
lder;  stir  well;  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
ten  pour  it  into  the  moulds ;  or  let  the  mix- 
cool  and  then  divide  it  into  twelve  equal 
s  of  a  conical  or  other  convenient  form  for 
ippository.  Each  of  these  Suppositories 
ains  3  grains  or  0.2  gramme  of  Tannic 
."  Br. 

3  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  rectal  dose 
ess  than  five  grains  should  be  wanted  for 
adult,  the  U.  S.  preparation  of  1870  was 
he  latter  strength  (i.e.,  five  grains).  The 
oated  lard  formerly  added  by  the  British 
orities  with  a  view  of  preventing  rancidity 
been  omitted.  The  remedy  is  especially 
icable  to  cases  of  piles  and  prolapsus  of 
'ectum. 

JPPOSITORIA  BELLA  DONN/E.  Br. 

BELLADONNA  SUPPOSITORIES 

(sup-pofs-i-to'ri-a  bel-la-don'nse) 
ipositoires  de  Belladone,  Fr. ;  Belladonnasupposi- 

lcoholic  Extract  of  Belladonna,  18  grains 
2  grammes;  Oil  of  Theobroma,  a  sufficient 


quantity  for  twelve  suppositories.  Proceed  as 
directed  for  Tannic  Acid  Suppositories.  Each 
of  these  Suppositories  contains,  approximately, 
one-sixtieth  grain  or  0.001  gramme  of  the  alka- 
loids of  Belladonna  Root."  Br. 

SUPPOSITORIA  GLYCERINI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SUPPOSITORIES  OF  GLYCERIN 

(sup-po?-i-to'ri-a  glyc-e-rl'ni) 

Suppositoires  de  Glycerin,  Fr.;  Glycerinsupposi- 
torien,  O. 

*  "  Glycerin,  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
25  grains] ;  Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate, 
one-half  gramme  [or  7.7  grains] ;  Stearic 
Acid,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains] ;  Water,  five 
cubic  centimeters  [or  81  minims],  to  make  ten 
rectal  suppositories.  Dissolve  the  Monohy- 
drated Sodium  Carbonate  in  the  Water  and  add 
it  to  the  Glycerin,  contained  in  a  dish,  on  a 
water-bath;  add  the  Stearic  Acid,  and  heat  the 
mixture  carefully  until  carbon  dioxide  ceases  to 
be  evolved,  and  the  liquid  is  clear.  Then  pour 
the  melted  mass  into  suitable  moulds,  remove  the 
suppositories  when  they  are  completely  cold, 
and  preserve  them  in  tightly  stoppered  glass 
vessels."  U.  S. 

"Gelatin,  cut  small,  i  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
14.2  grammes;  Glycerin,  2\  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
71.0  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Place  the  Gelatin  in  a  weighed  evap- 
orating dish  with  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
cover  it;  let  it  stand  for  two  minutes;  pour  off 
the  excess  of  Distilled  Water;  set  aside  until 
the  Gelatin  is  quite  soft ;  add  the  Glycerin ;  dis- 
solve on  a  water-bath ;  evaporate  until  the  mix- 
ture weighs  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
grains  or  one  hundred  and  two  grammes.  Pour 
the  product  into  suppository  moulds  having 
capacities  equal  to  thirty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains  or  two,  four,  or  eight 
grammes  of  the  Suppository,  or  of  such  other 
capacities  as  may  be  required.  Each  of  these 
Suppositories  contains  70  per  cent,  of  Glycerin." 
Br. 

These  were  official  for  the  first  time  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890.  Glycerin  suppositories  have 
come  into  extensive  use,  the  object  being  to 
introduce  glycerin  into  the  rectum  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  other  ingredients.  Stearic  acid 
was  selected  on  account  of  its  forming  with  so- 
dium carbonate  the  hardest  soap  attainable,  thus 
permitting  the  introdustion  of  a  suppository 
containing  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  glycerin, 
the  water  added  to  dissolve  the  monohydrated 
sodium  carbonate  and  some  of  the>  glycerin 
being  evaporated  during  the  manipulation. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  used  in  _  the 
process  to  facilitate  the  reaction;  this  is  driven 
off  subsequently  by  heat.  This  process  was 
perfected  by  J.  P.  Remington.  (See  Practice  of 
Pharmacy,  4th  ed.,  1244.)  The  British  method, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  gelatin,  permits  the 
presence  of  only  70  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  the 
suppository  not  being  firm  enough  for  con- 
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venient  application,  and,  in  addition,  the  method 
of  hydrating  the  gelatin  is  faulty.  (C.  D.,  1898, 
831.)  Instead  of  wrapping  the  suppositories 
in  tin  foil  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to 
insert  each  one  in  a  small  glass  tube  of  the 
proper  size,  corked  at  both  ends.  Some  pro- 
tection from  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  hygroscopic  character  of 
glycerin.  (See  P.  J.,  1893,  63;  1895,  182;  Am. 
Drug.,  1894,  91;  West.  Drug.,  1894,  141;  A.  J. 
P.,  1895,  599.) 

Uses. — Glycerin  suppositories  are  very  much 
used  to  produce  fecal  discharges  hi  constipation. 
They  act  by  locally  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  are  often  very 
efficient,  though  never  really  purgative.  As 
an  occasional  remedy  they  are  useful,  but  their 
habitual  employment  is  probably  injurious  to 
the  mucous  membrane. 

SUPPOSITORIA  IODOFORMI.  Br. 

IODOFORM  SUPPOSITORIES 

( sup-pofj-i-to'ri-a  I-od-o-for'nu ) 

Suppositoires  dTodoforme,  Fr...;  Iodoformsupposi- 
torien,  G. 

"  Iodoform,  36  grains  or  2.4  grammes ;  Oil 
of  Theobroma,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  twelve 
suppositories.  Proceed  as  directed  for  Tannic 
Acid  Suppositories.  Each  of  these  Supposi- 
tories contains  3  grains  or  0.2  gramme  of  Iodo- 
form." Br. 

These  suppositories  are  valuable  in  cases  of 
rectal  inflammation  and  irritation.  It  is  often 
possible  by  their  use  in  dysentery  to  avoid  the 
use  of  opium  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

SUPPOSITORIA  MORPHIN/E.  Br. 

MORPHINE  SUPPOSITORIES 

(sup-pSs-i-to'ri-a  mor-phfnae ) 

Suppositoires  de  Morphine,  Suppositoires  mor- 
phines, Fr  ;  Morphiumsuppositorien,  Morphin-Stuhl- 
zapfchen,  G. 

"Morphine  Hydrochloride,  3  grains  or  0.2 
gramme;  Oil  of  Theobroma,  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  twelve  suppositories.  Proceed  as  directed 
for  Tannic  Acid  Suppositories.  Each  of  these 
Suppositories  contains  \  grain  or  0.017  gramme 
of  Morphine  Hydrochloride."  Br. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  strangury, 
tenesmus,  and  other  cases  of  irritation  in  the 
lower  bowels  and  urinary  passages.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  control  vomiting,  and  to  produce 
the  general  effects  of  opium  on  the  system. 

SUPPOSITORIA  PLUMBI  COMPOSITA. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  LEAD  SUPPOSITORIES 

(siip-pos-i-to'ri-a  plum'bi  com-poij'i-ta ) 

Pin™Pposi-oir*es  de  Plomb  composes,  Suppositoires  de 
for S^sthw-r  V  hZusammenSesetztePPBleisupposi 
wien,  G.:  Stuhlzapfchen  von  Opium  und  Bleizueker, 

"Lead  Acetate,  in  powder,  36  grains  or  2.4 
grammes;  Opium,  in  powder,  12  grains  or  0.8 


gramme ;  Oil  of  Theobroma,  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  twelve  suppositories.  Proceed  as  directed 
for  Tannic  Acid  Suppositories.  Each  of  these 
Suppositories  contains  3  grains  or  0.2  gramme 
of  Lead  Acetate  and  1  grain  or  0.067  gramm 
of  Opium."  Br. 

An  excellent  remedy  in  some  cases  of  diar 
rhoea,  dysenteric  irritation  of  the  rectum,  pile. 
and  hemorrhage. 

SYRUPI. 

SYRUPS 

(sy-ro'pi) 

Sirops,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirupi,  P.  G. ;  Sirupe,  G.;  Sc 
roppi,  It. 

Syrups  are  concentrated  solutions  of  sugar  i 
aqueous  fluids,  either  with  or  without  mediciru 
impregnation.  When  the  solution  is  made  wit 
pure  water,  it  is  named  syrup  or  simple  syrup 
when  made  with  water  charged  with  one  or  moi 
medicinal  agents,  it  is  called  in  general  tenr 
a  medicated  syrup,  and  receives  its  speci; 
designation  from  the  substance  or  substance 
added. 

Medicated  syrups  are  usually  prepared  b 
dissolving     sugar     in     vegetable  infusion 
vinegars,    decoctions,    expressed    juices,  _fe:| 
mented  liquors,  or  simple  aqueous  solution 
When  the  active  matter  of  the  vegetable 
not  readily  soluble  in  water,  is  associated  wit: 
soluble  matter  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoil 
or  is  volatilized  or  decomposed  by  a  heat  e 
100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  is  sometimes  extracted  t 
diluted  alcohol,  the  spirituous  ingredient  e. 
which  is  subsequently  driven  off.  Medicate 
syrups  are  also  occasionally  prepared  by  addir 
a  tincture  to  simple  syrup  and  evaporating  tl 
alcohol.    Another  and  a  better  mode  of  effec  ; 
ing  the  same  object,  when  aromatic  or  otbi 
volatile  substances  are  concerned,  is  to  mix  tl 
tincture  with  sugar  in  coarse  powder,  expose  tl 
mixture  to  a  very  gentle  heat  or  to  the  sun  t 
the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  and  then  prepay 
the  syrup  from  the  impregnated  sugar  by  di 
solving  it  in  the  requisite  proportion  of  watt 
Since  the  introduction  into  use  of  the  proce 
of  percolation,  or  filtration  by  displacement, 
has  been  applied  very  advantageously  to  tl 
preparation  of  various  syrups,  especially  tho 
made  from  vegetables  of  which  the  active  pn 
ciple  is  injured  or  dissipated  by  decoction.  Bi 
unless  the  operator  be  at  once  skilful  anel  car 
ful,  there  will  be  danger  of  imperfectly  e 
tracting  the  active  matters,  and  thus  making- 
feeble  preparation.     One  important  practic 
rule  is,  when  the  liquid  obtained  by  percolatn 
requires  concentration,  to  set  aside  the  first  po 
tions   of   filtered   liquor,   which   are  usual, 
strongly  impregnated,  and  to  subject  only  t.f 
subsequent  weaker  portions  to  evaporation, 
the  mode  of  properly  conducting  this  proce 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  1216. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  sugar  ei 
ployed  are  points  of  importance.  Refined  sag 
should  always  be  used,  as  it  saves  the  necessi 
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>f  clarification,  and  makes  a  clearer  and  better- 
lavored  syrup  than  the  impure  kinds.  The 
J.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  simply  directs  sugar,  but 
sxplains  that  it  is  the  purified  or  refined  sugar 
vhich  is  indicated  by  that  term.    In  relation 

0  the  quantity  of  sugar,  if  in  too  small  pro- 
wrtion,  fermentation  is  apt  to  occur;  if  too 
ibundant,  crystallization.  The  proper  propor- 
ion  is  about  two  parts  to  one  of  the  liquid.  A 
lOmewhat  smaller  quantity  will  answer  where 
n  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  is  used. 

As  it  is  desirable,  in  many  instances,  that 
he  active  matters  should  be  in  as  concentrated 

state  as  possible  in  the  syrup,  it  is  often  neces- 
ary  to  evaporate  a  large  proportion  of  the 
queous  fluid  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  This 
lay  be  done  either  before  the  addition  of  the 
ugar  or  afterwards.  In  either  case  care  is 
jquisite  not  to  apply  a  heat  too  great  or  too 
>ng  continued,  lest  the  active  principles  should 
e  injured.  When  these  are  very  volatile  or 
isily  decomposed  by  heat,  it  is  expedient  to 
ispense  with  concentration  altogether.  Some 
ibstances  which  are  volatilized  or  decomposed 

1  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  remain 
sed  and  unaltered  at  that  which  is  necessary 
3r  the  evaporation  of  alcohol.  These,  as 
:fore  observed,  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted 
cohol,  and  the  concentration  effected  by 
•aporating  the  spirituous  part  of  the  solvent, 
idependently  of  the  injury  which  the  medicinal 
gredient  of  the  syrup  may  sustain,  the  syrup 
self  is  apt  to  become  brown  by  a  continued 
mlication  of  heat,  even  when  the  degree 
not  excessive.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
at  syrups  which  admit  of  concentration 
ould  be  boiled  briskly  over  a  lively  fire,  so 

to  accomplish  the  object  as  quickly  as  pos- 
^le.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
>sitively  when  syrups  have  attained  the  due 
nsistence.  An  operator  skilled  in  their  prepa- 
tion  can  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  va- 
)us  familiar  signs, — such  as  the  slowness  with 
lien  the  parts  of  a  drop  of  syrup  coalesce, 
ien  previously  separated  by  the  edge  of  a 
unt  instrument,  and  the  receding  of  the  last 
>rhon  of  each  drop,  when  the  syrup,  after 
ing  cooled,  is  poured  out  drop  by  drop.  A 
'Hide  forming  upon  the  surface  of  the  syrup 
ien  it  cools  indicates  that  it  has  been  boiled 
a  much. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied 
,  except  by  those  who  have  acquired  much 
perience.  The  proper  point  of  concentration 
best  ascertained  by  the  use  of  that  variety 
Baume's  hydrometer  called  a  saccharometer, 
an  instrument  very  useful  to  those  making 
rups  upon  the  large  scale.  This  should 
•nd  at  30°  in  boiling  syrup  (30^°  in  hot 
ather),  and  at  35°  in  the  syrup  when  it  is 
ol.  Another  very  accurate,  though  less  ready, 
'thod  is  to  ascertain  the  sp.  gr.  by  weighing 
Portion  of  the  liquid.  Syrup,  when  boiling, 
pwld  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1.261;  when 
'a-  of  about  1.317.  Thomson  and  Duncan 
■  in  error  in  giving  the  proper  sp.  gr.  of  cold 


syrup  as  1.385.  "We  found  that  of  a  specimen 
of  simple  syrup,  made  with  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  as  directed 
in  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
to  be  1.326  at  68°  F. ;  but  this  strength  is 
rather  too  great  for  practical  convenience  in 
cold  weather.  In  the  syrup  now  official  it  is 
only  1.313  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  A  third  method 
of  ascertaining  the  proper  point  of  concentra- 
tion is  by  the  thermometer,  which,  in  boiling 
syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  stands  at 
105°  C.  (221°  F.).  This  indication  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  boiling  point  of  syrup  rises 
with  the  increase  of  its  density. 

When  carefully  prepared  with  the  best 
double  refined  sugar,  syrups  usually  require  no 
other  clarification  than  to  remove  any  scum 
which  may  rise  to  their  surface  upon  standing, 
and  to  pour  them  off  from  any  dregs  which 
may  subside.  But,  as  the  sugar  employed  is  sel- 
dom free  from  impurities,  it  may  be  best,  as  a 
rule,  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  during  the 
heating  process,  and  to  strain  the  syrup  while 
hot  through  muslin  or  flannel.  Should  syrups  at 
any  time  lack  the  due  degree  of  transparency, 
they  may  be  filtered  through  paper  if  a  hot 
water  funnel  is  used,  or,  when  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  this  treatment,  may  be  clarified  by 
means  of  the  white  of  egg  or  animal  charcoal, 
as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Syrupus.  But 
the  active  vegetable  principles  are  so  apt  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  charcoal  along  with  the  im- 
purities that  this  agent  should  be  used  with 
caution.  The  vicious  habit  practised  by  sugar 
refiners  of  "  blueing "  sugars  by  the  use  of 
ultramarine  and  other  coloring  agents  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated.  ( See  A.  J.  P.,  1901, 
119.) 

The  medicated  syrups  are  liable  to  -  undergo 
various  alterations,  according  to  their  nature  and 
mode  of  preparation.  The  acid  syrups,  when 
too  much  boiled,  often  let  fall  a  copious  white 
deposit,  which  is  a  saccharine  matter  analogous 
to  the  sugar  of  grapes,  produced  by  the  action 
of  their  acid  upon  the  sugar.  Even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  acids  slowly  convert  common 
sugar  into  grape  sugar,  which,  being  less  soluble 
than  the  former,  is  gradually  deposited  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  grains.  Syrups  containing 
too  little  sugar  are  subject  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
matters  which  act  as  a  ferment.  Those  which 
contain  too  much,  deposit  a  portion  in  the  crys- 
talline state,  and  the  crystals,  attracting  the 
su°ar  remaining  in  solution,  gradually  weaken 
the  syrup,  and  render  it  liable  to  the  same 
change  as  when  originally  made  with  too  little 
sugar.  The  want  of  due  proportion  of  saccha- 
rine matter  frequently  also  gives  rise  to  moodi- 
ness, when  air  has  access  to  the  syrup.  It  is 
said  that  syrups  enclosed  while  they  are  still 
hot  in  bottles  which  are  not  full  are  apt  to 
ferment,  because  the  aqueous  vapor  rising  to 
the  surface  and  there  condensing  diminishes 
the  proportion  of  sugar,  co  as  to  produce  a 
commencement  of  chemical  action,  which  grad- 
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ually  extends  through  the  whole  mass,  but  if 
the  bottles  are  filled,  or  are  well  shaken  after 
they  are  cold,  this  result  is  obviated,  and  the 
syrups  will  generally  keep  better.  When 
syrups  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  they 
become  covered  at  the  surface  with  froth,  pro- 
duced by  the  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  acquire  a  vinous  odor  from  the  presence 
of  alcohol,  while  their  consistence  is  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  which 
has  been  converted  into  that  liquid.  When  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  has  increased  to  a  certain 
point,  the  fermentation  ceases,  or  goes  on  more 
slowly,  owing  to  the  preservative  influence  of 
that  principle,  and,  as  the  active  ingredient  of 
the  syrup  has  frequently  undergone  a  material 
change,  the  preparation  is  sometimes  heated  to 
boiling,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  concentrate  the  liquid  suffi- 
ciently. A  syrup  thus  revived  is  never  equal 
to  a  preparation  which  has  not  met  with  such 
a  mishap,  and  it  is  far  better  to  throw  a  fer- 
mented syrup  away.  It  is  obvious  that  syrups 
which  depend  for  their  virtues  upon  a  volatile 
ingredient,  or  one  which  is  readily  changeable 
by  heat,  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original 
condition. 

A  convenient  method  of  preparing  syrups 
has  come  into  general  use,  called  the  "  cold 
process."  For  some  syrups  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  usual  method  of  heating,  and  all  syrups 
which  contain  a  volatile  principle,  or  one  likely 
to  be  injured  by  heat,  are  preferably  made  by 
percolation.  L.  Orynski,  D.  C,  March,  1871, 
first  drew  attention  to  the  subject,  and  R.  Hun- 
stock,  in  A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1875,  and  Sept.  1878, 
gave  the  results  of  his  experience  with  the  pro- 
cess. Into  the  lower  orifice  of  a  percolator  he 
introduces  lightly  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  which 
should  be  cleaned  and  thoroughly  moistened 
with  pure  water,  but  any  excess  should  be 
carefully  pressed  out  before  inserting  it. 
The  sugar  (granulated)  is  then  poured  in,  and 
upon  this,  the  water,  the  apparatus  being  ar- 
ranged as  is  usual  in  the  process  of  percolation. 
The  percolator  may  be  covered  loosely,  and  the 
operation  will  proceed  without  further  atten- 
tion, the  syrup  coming  through  drop  by  drop. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  crushed  sugar, 
the  percolator  must  be  corked  at  the  lower 
orifice,  and  the  sugar  and  water  introduced 
and  allowed  to  macerate  until  the  former  has 
dissolved  down  to  half  its  bulk,  when  the  cork 
may  be  removed  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  to 
drop.  If,  after  the  liquid  has  all  passed,  there 
remains  a  quantity  of  undissolved  sugar  in  the 
percolator,  after  corking  the  end  of  the  latter, 
enough  percolate  may  be  poured  back  to  dis- 
solve it,  afterwards  adding  sufficient  water  to 
bring  the  whole  up  to  the  required  measure. 
See  Am.  Drug.,  July,  1903,  31.  For  official 
directions  for  preparing  syrup  by  percolation 
see  Syrupus,  page  1217.  The  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
5?  1.1  i.r6Cts  that  a  Pled^t  of  purified  cotton 
have  found  by  experience  that  some  care  is 


necessary  in  adjusting  the  pledget,  but  after  a 
little  practice  the  pledget  will  be  preferred  to 
the  sponge. 

To  be  successful  in  using  the  process, 
care  in  several  particulars  must  be  exercised. 
1.  The  percolator  should  be  cylindrical  or  semi- 
cylindrical,  and  cone-shaped  as  it  nears  the 
lower  orifice.  2.  The  sugar  must  be  coarse,  else 
it  will  form  into  a  compact  mass,  which  the 
liquid  cannot  permeate.  3.  The  sponge  or  pledget 
must  be  introduced  with  care.  If  pressed  too 
tightly  in,  it  will  effectually  stop  the  process; 
if  inserted  too  loosely,  the  liquid  will  pass  too 
rapidly,  and  will,  in  consequence,  be  weak  and 
turbid  (not  properly  filtered).  See  also  a  prac- 
tical paper  on  this  subject  in  A.  J.  P.,  Jan. 
1881,  by  G.  H.  Chas.  Klie,  and  Bull.  Pharm., 
1902,  1248.  For  a  paper  on  Fruit  Syrups 
see  West.  Drug.,  1902,  182 ;  Proc.  Perm.  Pharm.. 
Assoc.,  1903,  196. 

Syrups  may  be  made  (without  heat)  rapidly 
by  putting  the  ingredients  in  a  churn  and 
agitating  briskly. 

"  Rock  Candy  Syrup,"  the  evaporated  mothei 
liquor  left  after  crystallizing  sugar  in  the  fora 
of  large  crystals,  called  "  rock  candy,"  has  come 
largely  into  use  in  America.  It  varies  much  ii 
quality  as  made  by  various  manufacturers,  an( 
often  contains  glucose.  It  should  never  be  use< 
indiscriminately  or  for  making  the  officia 
syrups,  and  it  should  always  be  carefully  teste* 
before  being  used  for  any  purpose.  (Sei 
analyses  by  L.  F.  Kebler,  in  A.  J.  P.,  1895 
143.) 

At  best,  syrups  are  apt  to  change,  and  va 
rious  measures  have  been  proposed  for  thei 
preservation,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  make  smal 
quantities  of  syrups  at  a  time,  and  to  keep  then 
unless  when  wanted  for  immediate  use,  in  bol 
ties  quite  full  and  well  stoppered,  which  shoul 
be  put  in  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place,  ftlye 
erin  is  often  used  to  aid  in  the  preservation  o 
syrups;  in  special  cases  this  may  be  advar 
tageous,  but  the  solvent  properties  of  glyceric 
must  be  remembered,  and  the  finished  prepan 
tion  may  possess  properties  (due  to  the  gly< 
erin)  which  are  not  found  in  syrups  mad 
without  glycerin,  and  which  may  therefore  b 
injurious  in  prescriptions  (see  West.  Drug 
1898,444).  .  , 

The  following  Syrups  were  dropped  froi 
the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  8th  revision :  Syrupi 
Allii,  Syrupus  Althaece,  Syrupus  Hypophosph 
turn  cum  Ferro  and  Syrupus  Bubi  I  dm,  an 
from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898),  Syrupi 
Ferri  Subchloridi,  Syrupus  Mori,  and  Syrupi 
Papaveris. 

SYRUPUS.  U.  S.,  Br.  , 

SYRUP 

(sy-rfi'pus) 

Syrupus  Simplex;  Simple  Syrup;  SyWusSaceha 
s.  Albus;  Sirop  de  Sucre,  Fr.  God.;  Slrop  sim^ 
Fr. ;  Sirupus  simplex,  P.  G. ;  Weisser  Syrup,  w 
Sciroppo  semplice,  It.;  Jarabe  simple,  bp. 
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"  Sugar,  in  dry  crystalline  granules,  eight 
idred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  29  ounces  av., 

grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 

33  fluidounces,  6 i  fluidrachms].  Dissolve 

Sugar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  four  hundred 
I  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces, 

minims]  of  Distilled  Water,  raise  the  tein- 
ature  to  the  boiling  point,  strain  the  liquid, 

pass  enough  Distilled  Water  through  the 
iner  to  make  the  product,  when  cold,  nieas- 

one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly, 
up  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  following 
mer  : 

ress  down  into  the  neck  of  a  percolator  of 
able  size  a  pledget  of  purified  cotton,  not 
tightly,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cotton 
1  nearly  fill  the  neck  of  the  percolator,  and 
iten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  Distilled  Water ; 
oduce  the  Sugar  into  the  percolator,  make 
surface  level  without  shaking  or  jarring, 
carefully  pour  upon  it  four  hundred  and 
i  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104 
ims]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  regulate  the 
of  the  liquid,  if  necessary,  so  that  it  will 
s  out  in  rapid  drops.  Return  the  first  por- 
3  of  the  percolate  until  it  runs  through 
r,  and  when  all  the  liquid  has  passed,  follow 
'  Distilled  Water,  added  in  portions,  so  that 
the  Sugar  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  pro- 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  thor- 
ily."  V.  S. 

Refined  Sugar,  5  pounds  (Imperial)  or 
I  grammes ;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  a  suffx- 
!  quantity.  Add  the  Refined  Sugar  to  two 
s  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
mes _  of  the  boiling  Distilled  Water;  heat 
1  dissolved;  make  the  weight  of  the  product 
n  pounds  and  a  half  (Imp.)  or  one  thousand 
hundred  grammes  by  the  addition  of  boil- 
Distilled  Water.  Specific  gravity  1.330." 

bis  syrup,  when  properly  prepared,  is  in- 
■ous,  of  a  sweet  taste  without  peculiar  flavor, 
f,  viscid,  nearly  colorless,  and  perfectly 
sparent.  If  somewhat  turbid,  as  it  is  apt 
e  when  made  with  sugar  not  well  refined, 
ay  be  clarified  by  beating  the  white  of  an 
to  a  froth  with  three  or  four  ounces  of 
r,  mixing  this  with  the  syrup,  boiling  the 
ure  for  a  short  time  that  the  albumin 
coagulate,  and  taking  off  the  scum  which 
1  to  the  surface,  or  separating  it  by  filtra- 
through  paper  or  flannel.  Two  gallons  of 
\Vrup  may  be  thus  clarified.  Any  color  and 
liar  flavor  which  it  may  possess  may  be 
>ved  by  treating  it  at  the  same  time  with  a 
1  proportion  (about  5  per  cent.)  of  animal 
coal. 

3e  white  of  egg  is  beaten  to  a  froth  in 
1  that  when  it  coagulates  it  may  be  ren- 
d  by  the  air  which  it  contains,  specifically 
er  than  the  syrup,  and  thus  rise  to  the 
ace-  If  not  thus  treated  it  floats,  when 
(77) 


coagulated,  in  the  syrup,  or  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  syrup  and  albumin 
be  heated  together  the  latter  must  be  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  the  air  which  it  contains  before 
the  point  of  coagulation  is  attained,  and  thus 
become  less  disposed  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Guibourt,  therefore,  recommends  that  it  should 
not  be  added  till  the  syrup  is  boiling  hot,  and 
should  then  be  poured  in  from  a  height,  in  order 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  air  entangled  in  it. 
Magnes-Lahens  has  found  paper  pulp  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  clarification  of 
syrup.  He  uses  a  white  unsized  paper  of  good 
quality,  reducing  it  to  a  paste  by  agitation  in  a 
bottle  with  a  portion  of  the  menstruum  to 
be  used,  heating  it  with  the  syrup  during  the 
whole  process  of  solution,  and  finally  filtering 
through  a  "swan's-down  paper  "  filter.  (P.  J., 
April,  1872,  p.  825.) 

From  the  observations  of  Maumene,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  solution  of  pure  cane  sugar,  when 
long  kept,  undergoes  a  molecular  change  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  by  the  reaction  of  weak 
acids,  the  saccharine  liquid  becoming  brown 
when  boiled  with  potassium  hydroxide.  But, 
as  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  alike  by  un- 
crystallizable  sugar  and  by  glucose,  the  experi- 
ment does  not  determine  which  of  those  forms 
of  saccharine  matter  has  been  produced.  ( C.  R. 
A.  S.,  xxxix.  914.)  Procter  observed  a  similar 
change  in  simple  syrup  which  had  been  kept  in 
his  cabinet  for  six  years.  (A  J.  P.,  xxvii.  430.) 
Schaeuft'ele,  having  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  preparation  of  simple  syrup,  that  the  foam 
exhibited  a  singular  blue  color,  while  a  part 
of  the  cane  sugar  was  rapidly  transformed 
into  the  uncrystallizable  variety,  made  investi- 
gations as  to  the  cause,  and  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  presence  of  indigo 
in  the  loaves  of  sugar,  introduced  with  the 
view  of  giving  brilliancy  and  whiteness,  but 
this  conclusion  was  probably  erroneous,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  ultramarine,  and  not  indigo, 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  presence  of  a 
blue  coloring  matter  in  sugar  has  frequently 
been  noticed  in  this  country;  syrup  made  from 
such  sugar  is  not  colorless,  and  in  a  short 
time  deposits  a  dark-colored  sediment.  Color- 
less "  rock  candy  "  forms  an  excellent  source  for 
pure  syrup  (the  broken  crystals  can  be  procured 
cheaply  from  the  manufacturers),  and  syrup 
entirely  free  from  impurities  is  required  in 
making  such  preparations  as  syrup  of  hydriodic 
acid,  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  etc. 

Syrup  is  very  useful  in  the  formation  of  pills 
and  mixtures,  and  in  various  other  pharma- 
ceutical operations  in  which  sugar  in  solution 
is  required. 

The  U.  S.  syrup  is  practically  identical  with 
that  formerly  official,  being  a  trifle  stronger, 
the  sp.  gr.  being  given  as  1.313  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).  That  of  the  Br.  syrup  is  1.330  at  15.5°  C. 
(60°  F.),  probably  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  not  so  cold  in  winter  as 
is  ours,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States. 
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Sympus  Acacias. — Acidi  Hydriodici. 


PART 


Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br.;  Elixir 
Aroniaticum,  V.  8.;  Emulsum  Olei  Morrhuae,  U. 
8.;  Emulsum  Olei  Morrhuse  cum  Hypophosphiti- 
bus,  V.  S.;  Emulsum  Olei  Terebinthinse,  U.  8.; 
Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  8.;  Mistura  Creosoti, 
Br.;  Mistura  Glycyrrhizse  Composita,  U.  8.; 
Pilulse  Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  U.  8.;  Pilula  Ferri,  Br.; 
Pilula;  Laxativee  Composite,  U.  8.;  Pilulse  Podo- 
phylli,  Belladonnse  et  Capsici,  U.  8.;  Vinum  Ferri, 
U.  8.;  Vinum  Ferri  Amarum,  U.  8. 

It  is  also  used  as  the  vehicle  for  a  number  of 
official  syrups. 

SYRUPUS  ACACI/E.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  ACACIA 

(sy-ru'pus  a-ca'ci-a?) 

Syrnpns  Gummosus ;  Sirop  de  Gomme,  Fr.  Cod.  ; 
Gummisirup,  G. ;  Sciroppo  di  gomma  arabica,  It. ; 
Jarabe  de  goma,  Sp. 

*  "Acacia,  in  selected  pieces,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  aw,  231  grains] ;  Sugar, 
eight  hundred  grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96 
grains];  Distilled  Water,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  cubic  centimeters  [or  14  fluidounces, 
259  minims]  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Introduce  the  Acacia  into  an  enamelled  or 
porcelain  dish,  add  the  Distilled  Water  and  stir 
occasionally  until  the  Acacia  is  dissolved ;  then, 
having  added  the  Sugar,  place  the  dish  on  a 
water-bath  and  apply  heat,  gradually  increasing 
the  temperature,  and  stirring  from  time  to  time 
until  the  Sugar  is  dissolved.  Strain  the  Syrup, 
if  necessary,  and  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]. 

Syrup  of  Acacia  should  be  made  in  small 
quantities,  and  stored  in  small,  tightly  stop- 
pered bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  8.  In  the  18th 
edition  of  this  work  the  process  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  1890 1  was  condemned  because  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mucilage  of  acacia  to  spoil  and 
thus  make  an  unreliable  syrup;  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  reintroduced  the  process  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  1870.  This  syrup  is  useful  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  mixtures,  pills,  and  troches,  and  is 
a  good  demulcent;  but,  unfortunately,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  gum  to  the  sugar  is  too  small 
to  meet  all  the  indications  calling  for  the  con- 
joint use  of  these  substances.  To  avoid  fermen- 
tation, C.  B.  Mann  commends  the  use  of  one 
nuidounce  of  glycerin  and  seven  fluidounces  of 
water  as  the  solvent.  If  the  mucilage  of  acacia 
be  made  with  chloroform  water  or  a  trace  of 
chloroform  be  added  to  syrup  of  acacia,  fer- 
mentation is  measurably  retarded. 


■■  U&IT  J0^',  U-  S'  189°"    sy™P  <>f  Acacia. 

IS  lgTi*7d  M  centimeters  [or  3  fluid-' 
"         P'epared,  wnen  required.    U,  S.  1890. 


SYRUPUS  ACIDI  CITRICI.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  CITRIC  ACID 

(sy-ru'pus  ac'j-di  clt'rl-cl) 

Sirop  d'Acide  citrlque,  Fr.  Cod.;  Citronensaui 
sirup,  O. 

*  "  Citric  Acid,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains 
Distilled  Water,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  1' 
minims] ;  Tincture  of  Fresh  Lemon  Peel,  t 
cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims] ;  Syrup, 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cul 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachmi 
Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  the  Distilled  Wat 
and  mix  the  solution  with  five  hundred  cu 
centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minin 
of  Syrup.  Then  add  the  Tincture  of  Fr< 
Lemon  Peel,  and,  lastly,  enough  Syrup  to  ms 
the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  cer 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  ft 
thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  is  more  uniform  in  its  character,  ke< 
better,  and  is  more  readily  prepared  than  len 
syrup,  but  does  not  equal  it  in  flavor,  if 
latter  be  well  made.  If  long  kept  it  is  prone 
acquire  a  musty  taste,  and  to  deposit  grape  su 
copiously,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  i 
acid  on  the  cane  sugar.   It  is  much  employee 
an  agreeable  and  refrigerant  addition  to  drir 
especially  carbonic  acid  water.  Tincture 
fresh  lemon  peel  is  used  in  this  syrup  inst 
of  spirit  of  lemon  which  was  used  in  I 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890;  spirit  _  of  let,j 
is  no  longer  official  and  the  new  tincture 
preferable  as  a  flavoring  agent.   Tartaric  a 
on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness,  has  not 
frequently  been  substituted  for  the  citric  a< 
but  the  syrup  made  with  it  does  not  keep 
well,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  irritating  to  s 
stomach. 

Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis,  U.  8\ 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  HYDRIODICI.  U. 

SYRUP  OF  HYDRIODIC  ACID 

(sy-ru'pus  ac'i-di  hy-dri-od'j-cl) 

"A  syrupy  liquid  containing  about  1  perc 
by  weight,  of  absolute  Hydriodic  Acid  [H 
126.9],  or  about  1.19  Gm.  in  100  Cc."  to 

Sirop  d'Acide  Iodhydriqne,  Fr.;  Jodwasser  f 
sirup,  G. 

* "  Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid,  one  hm 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  W 
three  hundred  grammes  [or  10  ounces  ay., 
grains] ;  Syrup,  six  hundred  grammes  |o 
ounces  av.,  72  grains],  to  make  one  thou 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  gramsj. 
them."  U.S.  .  , 

An  unprotected  aqueous  solution  ot  nyar 
acid  is  unstable,  the  iodine  being  in  time  ai 
liberated,  rendering  it  irritant  and  unM  io  ^ 
ternal  administration,  and  as  it  has  been  pi ^ 
that  syrup  protects  the  acid  efficiently,  WW  ■ 
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unittee  of  Revision  introduced  the  Syrup  of 
Iriodic  Acid,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a 
mration  which  should  remain,  if  carefully 
erved,  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  •  The 
■ess  for  this  syrup  was  changed  at  the  U.  S. 
)  revision.    The  "  Buchanan  "  method  of 
lucing  hydriodic  acid  by  the  decomposition 
totassium  iodide  with  tartaric  acid  was  em- 
ed,  the  resulting  acid  potassium  tartrate 
g  crystallized  out  by  the  use  of  diluted 
hoi  and  a  reduced  temperature.  Decomposi- 
and  the  discoloration  due  to  the  separation 
i  trace  of  iodine  were  obviated  by  the  use 
small  quantity  of  potassium  hypophosphite ; 
in  contact  with  tartaric  acid  is  decomposed, 
the  trace  of  hypophosphorous  acid  gen- 
ed  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  solution  of 
riodic  acid  from  change,  the  very  small 
itity  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  produced 
he  same  time  crystallizing  out  with  the 
of  the  salt  in  the  diluted  alcohol.   In  the  U. 
'.  (8th  Rev.)  the  syrup  is  made  by  adding 
part  of  diluted  hydriodic  acid  3  parts 
»Tater  and  6  parts  of  syrup,  it  having  been 
ed  that  diluted  hydriodic  acid  could  be 
e  so  as  to  be  reasonably  permanent  (see 
urn  Hydriodicum  Dilutum,  page  30),  but 
principal  advantage  is  that  the  syrup  can 
be  made  extemporaneously  as  needed  for 
'riptions.    Diluted  syrup  has  been  proved 
ake  a  more  permanent  syrup  than  syrup 
fficial  strength.     So-called  syrup  of  hy- 
lic acid  is  found  in  the  market  in  which 
rin  is  the  principal  constituent.    The  sub- 
:ion  of  glucose  for  syrup  is  also  practised, 
reason  being  given  that  the  presence  of 
se  prevents  discoloration.    {Proc.  A.  Ph. 
■897,  221.) 

Dperties.— Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  is  offi- 
described  as  "  a  transparent,  colorless,  or 
nore  than  pale  straw-colored  liquid,  odoi-- 
and  having  a  sweet  and  acidulous  taste, 
ific gravity:  about  1.190  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 
small  portion  of  the  Syrup  be  mixed 
a  little  starch  T.S.,  and  a  few  drops  of 
ine  water  then  added,  the  liquid  will  ac- 
a  deep  blue  color.    Not  more  than  a  faint 
i  tint  should  be  produced  in  the  Syrup  by 
}  T.S.  alone  (limit  of  free  iodine).  The 
ton  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  to  a  small  portion 
ie  Syrup  diluted  with  four  volumes  of 
a  produces  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  nearly 
1S  We  in  ammonia  water.    If  31.73  (31.725) 
!'  of  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid  be  diluted 
11  distilled  water  to  measure  50  Cc,  and  if 
Cc,  of  this  solution  about  an  equal  volume 
billed  water,  8  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver 
J  e  V'S.,  and  5  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
5  aed,  followed  by  3  Cc.  of  feme  ammo- 
sulphate  T.S.,  then,  after  thoroughly  shak- 
J  »  mixture,  not  more  than  3  Cc.  of  tenth- 
f  1  potassium  sulphocyanate  V.S.  should 
rr  3u^e<i  to  produce  a  permanent  reddish- 
gj  ^  mt  (each  Cc,  of  tenth-normal  silver 
J  5  ".S.  consumed  corresponding  to  0.2 
it.  of  absolute  Hydriodic  Acid)."  U.  S. 


Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  has  the  general 
therapeutic  properties  of  iodine  and  the  alkaline 
iodides,  and  is  used  by  various  practitioners  to 
obtain  alterative  effects  in  scrofula  and  similar 
disorders.  As  it  contains  about  1  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  absolute  hydriodic  acid,  for  practical 
purposes  a  teaspoonful  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent between  0.5  and  0.6  of  a  grain  of 
iodine  and  a  little  over  1  grain  of  potassium 
iodide.  It  is  evident  that  the  doses  in  which 
it  is  usually  administered — from  twenty  to  forty 
minims  (1.3  to  2.5  Cc.) — are  too  small.  It 
should  be  well  diluted  at  the  time  of  admin- 
istration, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  the  teeth. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  AMYGDALAE.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  ALMOND 

(sy-rn'pus  a-myg'da-lse) 

Orgeat  syrup :  Syrupus  Emulsivus ;  Sirop  d' 
Amande,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirop  d'Orgeat,  Fr. ;  Sirupus 
Amygdalarum,  P.  <?.;  Mandelsirup,  O. 

*  "  Spirit  of  Bitter  Almond,  ten  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  162  minims] ;  Orange  Flower  Water, 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [oi  3  fluidounces, 
183  minims]  ;  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  them." 
U.  S. 

The  process  for  this  syrup  was  greatly  sim- 
plified in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) ;  when  made 
by  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90  process,1  it  quickly  spoiled ; 
as  the  syrup  is  used  solely  as  a  vehicle  and  for 
its  fine  flavor,  the  new  process  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  more  practical,  permanent  and.  satis- 
factory. It  is  said  to  mask  the  odor  of  musk 
and  asafetida,  when  mixed  with  them.2    It  may 


1  Syrupus  Amygdala:  U.  S.  1800.  Syrup  of 
Almond.  Syrup  of  Orgeat. — "  Sweet  Almond,  one 
hundred  and  forty  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av..  411 
grains]  ;  Bitter  Almond,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
ay.,  180  grains]  ;  Sugar,  two  hundred  grammes  [or 
7  ounces  av..  24  grains]  ;  Orange  Flower  Water,  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims]  ;  Water,  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubio 
centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces,  190  minims]  ;  Syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6V2  fluidrachms].  Rub 
the  Almonds,  previously  blanched,  in  a  mortar  with 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] 
of  the  Sugar  and  thirty  cubic  centimeters  for  1 
fluidounce]  of  Water  to  a  smooth  paste.  Mix  this 
well  with  the  Orange  Flower  Water  and  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces.  366  minims]  of 
Syrup,  and  strain  with  strong  expression.  To  the 
residue  add  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims]  of  Water,  and  express  again. 
In  the  strained  liquid  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the 
Sugar,  without  heat,  adding  enough  Syrup  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centitneters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6M>  fluidrachms].  Keep  the  Syrup 
in  well-stoppered,  completely  filled  bottles,  in  a  cool 
place."    U.  S. 

*  Orgeat  Powder. — Enders.  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency'of  syrup  of  almond  to  spoil,  prepares  a  powder 
bv  making  an  emulsion  of  twenty  parts  of  sweet 
almonds  with  sufficient  water,  mixing  it  with  seventy- 
two  parts  of  sugar,  rapidly  evaporating  with  the 
steam  bath  and  pulverizing  the  residue,  and  keeping 
it  in  well-corked  bottles.  To  make  one  hundred  parts 
of  the  svrup,  sixtv-eight  parts  of  the  powder  are  dis- 
solved with  heat  in  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  and 
five  parts  of  orange  flower  water  and  three  parts  of 
bitter  almond  water  are  added.  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  p. 
362.) 
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Syrupus  Aromaticus. 


— Aurantii. — Florum. 


PART  I. 


be  added  to  cough  mixtures,  or  used  as  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  administering  strong 
remedies. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 
SYRUPUS  AROMATICUS.  Br. 

AROMATIC  SYRUP 

(sy-ru'pus  ar-Q-mat'i-cus) 

Sirop  Aromatique,  Fr.;  Aromatischer  Sirup,  G. 

"  Tincture  of  Orange,  5  fl.  ounces  ( Imperial 
measure)  or  250  cubic  centimetres;  Cinnamon 
Water,  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  250  cubic 
centimetres;  Syrup,  10  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  500  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the  Tincture  of 
Orange  and  Cinnamon  Water;  shake  the  mix- 
ture with  a  little  powdered  talc;  filter;  add  the 
Syrup."  Br. 

This  preparation  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  is 
practically  a  simple  elixir  (see  Elixir  Aromati- 
cum,  p.  433) ;  it  has  been  introduced  mainly  as 
a  vehicle  or  adjuvant. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  ORANGE 

(sy-ru'pus  fiu-ran'tH) 

Syrup  of  Orange  Peel ;  Sirop  d'Ecorce  d'Orange 
amere,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirupus  Aurantii  Corticis,  P.  G. ; 
Pomeranzenschalensirup,  Orangenschalensyrup,  (?. ; 
Seiroppo  di  arancio  amaro,  It.;  Jarabe  de  corteza  de 
naranja  amarga,  Sp. 

*  "  Tincture  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel,  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims] ;  Citric 
Acid,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains]  ;  Magnesium 
Carbonate,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Sugar, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  28 
ounces  av.,  405  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms] .  Trit- 
urate the  Magnesium  Carbonate  in  a  mortar 
with  the  Tincture,  add  gradually  four  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  min- 
ims] of  Water,  filter,  and  add  sufficient  Water 
through  the  filter  to  obtain  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104 
minims]  of  filtrate;  in  this  dissolve  the  Citric 
Acid  and  Sugar  by  agitation  without  heat,  and 
add  sufficient  Water  to  make  the  product  meas- 
ure one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6-i  fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"Tincture  of  Orange,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imperial 
measure)  or  30  cubic  centimetres;  Syrup,  7 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  210  cubic  centi- 
metres.   Mix."  Br. 

This  process  was  changed  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  the  official  50  per  cent,  tincture  being 
used  in  connection  with  magnesium  carbonate, 
instead  of  making  an  alcoholic  extract  of  fresh 
orange  peel  by  boiling  and  using  precipitated 
calcium  phosphate  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890. 

The  present  U.  S.  formula  is  an  improvement 
over  that  of  1S70,  in  which  evaporation  was  re- 
sorted to  so  as  to  deprive  the  tincture  of  orange 
peel  ot  alcohol,  for,  although  the  temperature 
was  limited  to  120°  F.,  even  this  was  sufficient 


to  affect  the  flavor  of  the  concentrated  tincture. 
In  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  by  employing  maceration,, 
and  expression  with  a  smaller  quantity  ofj 
alcohol,  the  use  of  heat  was  avoided.  Thejl 
proportion  of  alcohol  directed  to  extract  thflj 
oil  from  the  orange  peel  was  necessarily  small] 
indeed,  it  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  tha 
orange  peel,  which  should  be  grated.   Iu  th< 
U..S.  P.  1890  process  an  attempt  was  made  t< 
economize  time  by  boiling  the  sweet  orange  pee  j 
in  alcohol.    The  British  preparation,  which  is  1 1 
mere  mixture  of  the  tincture  with  syrup,  if 
inferior.   The  use  of  magnesium  carbonate  wa , 
first  suggested  by  John  D.  Finley.    The  syru.f 
has  an  agreeable  flavor,  for  which  it  is  aloti 
employed.    For  a  process  by  E.  E.  William  1 
using   powdered   pumice  to   disintegrate  tl; 
orange  peel,  see  D.  C,  1898,  125. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTII  FLORUM. 

U.  S.  (Br.) 

SYRUP  OF  ORANGE  FLOWERS 

(sy-ru'pus  au-rfin'ti-i  flo'rum) 

Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris,  Br.;  Sirop  de  FI( 
d'Oranger,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Pomeranzenbliithensyrup,  ( 
Jarabe  de  azahar,  Sp. 

*  "  Sugar,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  gramrr 
[or  29  ounces  av.,  430  grains] ;  Orange  Flov 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  th 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms] .    Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  four  fa 
dred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  flu 
ounces,  104  minims]  of  Orange  Flower  Wa 
by  agitation,  without  heat,  add  enough  Orai 
Flower  Water  to  make  the  product  meas 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fli 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms],  and  mix  thorougl 
Syrup  of  Orange  Flowers  may  also  be  prepa 
in  the  following  manner:  Prepare  a  percok 
or   funnel    in    the  manner   described  unf 
Syrupus.    Pour  four  hundred  and  fifty  ci 
centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims]  f 
Orange  Flower  Water  upon  the  Sugar,  ret> 
the  first  portions  of  the  percolate  until  it 
through  clear,  and,  when  all  the  liquid 
passed,  follow  it  by  Orange  Flower  Water, 
til  the  product  measures  one  thousand  c 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6§  fluidrachi 
Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

« Orange-flower  water  of  commerce,  u 
luted,  8  fl.  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or 
cubic  centimetres;  Refined  Sugar,  3  pot 
(Imp.)  or  600  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
ing,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Add  the  Ref 
Sugar  to  sixteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas. , 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  bo 
Distilled  Water;  heat  until  dissolved ;  add 
undiluted  orange-flower  water;  make  toe  wa 
of  the  product  four  pounds  and  a  half  _  OJ| 
or  nine  hundred  grammes  by  the  additio 
recently  boiled  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

The  second  U.  S.  process,  by  percola 
will  be  preferable  here.    This  syrup  is  « 
chiefly  for  flavoring  mixtures. 

Dose,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 


1 
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Syrupus  Calcii  Lactophosphatis. — Calcis. 
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'RUPUS  CALCII  LACTOPHOSPHATIS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  CALCIUM  LACTOPHOSPHATE 

(sy-ru'pus  cal'd-i  Iac-tp-phos-pha'tis ) 

Sirop  de  Lactophosphate  ( phospliolactate )  de  chaux, 
■  Calciumphosphotactatsirup,  O.;  Jarabe  de  lacto- 
fato  calcico,  8p. 

*  "  Precipitated  Calcium  Carbonate,  twenty- 
e  grammes  [or  380  grains] ;  Lactic  Acid,  sixty 
bic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  14  minims] ; 
iosphoric  Acid,  thirty-six  cubic  centimeters 
r  1  fluidounce,  104  minims]  ;  Orange  Flower 
ater,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
1  minims] ;  Sugar,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
e  grammes  [or  25  ounces  av.,  251  grains]  ; 
ater,  a  sufficient  quantity t  to  make  one  thou- 
id  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  G| 
idrachms].  To  the  Lactic  Acid  mixed  with 
e  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces, 
3  minims]  of  Water,  and  contained  in  a  capa- 
ius  mortar,  gradually  add  the  Calcium  Car- 
nate,  in  portions,  stirring  until  it  is  dissolved, 
ten  add  the  Phosphoric  Acid,  diluted  with 
ty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331 
nims]  of  Water,  and  triturate  until  the  pre- 
)itate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved.  Add 
e  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
nces,  183  minims]  of  Water,  and  filter,  rins- 
j  the  mortar  with  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounce,  331  minims]  of  Water,  and  pass- 
;'  the  rinsings  through  the  filter.  To  the 
xed  filtrates  add  the  Orange  Flower  Water, 
3,  having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve  it  by 
tation,  without  heat,  and  strain.  Lastly,  pass 
)ugh  Water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
xluct  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6%  fluidrachms],  and  mix 
roughly."  JJ.  S. 

Precipitated  Calcium  Carbonate,  2\  ounces 
uperial)  or  25  gtammei;  Concentrated  Phos- 
oric  Acid,  4  fl.  ounces  and  202  minims  (Imp. 
as.)  or  40  cubic  centimetres;  Lactic  Acid, 
1  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  00  cubic  centi- 
mes; Refined  Sugar,  70  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
I  grammes;  Orange-flower  water  of  eom- 
rce,  undiluted,  2 i  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi- 
vt  quantity.    Add  the  Calcium  Carbonate 
dually  to  the  Lactic  Acid,  diluted  with  four 
es  its  volume  of  Distilled  Water.  When  solu- 
is  complete,  add  the  Concentrated  Phos- 
>ric  Acid,  and  triturate  until  the  precipitate 
eh  at  first  forms  is  dissolved.    Dilute  with 
ittle  Distilled  Water;   add  the  undiluted 
nge-flower  water;  filter;  dissolve  the  Re- 
d  Sugar  in  the  mixture  without  the  aid  of 
t;  strain  ;  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
five  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
io  centimetres  of  the  syrup."  Br. 
'he  U.  S.  P.  1880  syrup  was  almost  identical 
i  the  preparation   proposed   by  William 
I'gaard.   Freshly  precipitated  calcium  phos- 
te  is  soluble  in  lactic  acid,  and  this  prepara- 
was  such  a  solution  protected  from  change 


and  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  orange  flower  water. 
As  made  by  this  formula  it  will  usually  be 
found  to  contain  a  precipitate  of  a  gelatinous 
character,  which  gradually  forms  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks;  the  means  commonly 
used  to  prevent  this  precipitation  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fluidrachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
a  pint  of  the  syrup, — hydrochloric  acid  being 
a  better  solvent  for  calcium  phosphate  than  is 
lactic  acid.  The  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  i  as  well 
as  that  of  the  8th  Revision,  prepared  calcium 
lactate  by  dissolving  calcium  carbonate  in  lactic 
acid  and  subsequently  adding  phosphoric  acid; 
this  should  be  an  improvement,  as  it  simplifies 
the  process.  Precipitation  can  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  process  of  percolation  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  here  for 
that  of  agitation.  The  syrup  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  two  hundred  grains  of  cal- 
cium lactophosphate  (which  is  now  furnished  by 
the  manufacturing  chemists)  in  a  pint  of  syrup 
flavored  with  orange  flower  water,  a  fluidrachm 
of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  to  prevent 
precipitation.  The  British  syrup  is  practically 
identical  with  the  U.  S.  preparation  and  was 
modelled  after  it.  The  syrup  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  administering  calcium  phos- 
phate. 

Dose,  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to 
15  Cc),  representing  from  three  to  six  grains 
of  the  lime  salt. 

SYRUPUS  CALCIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SYRUP  OF  LIME    SYRUP  OF  CALCIUM  HYDROXIDE 

( sy-ru'pus  cal-cls) 

Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus,  Br.  ;  Saccbarated 
Solution  of  Lime;  Syrupus  Calcariae  ;  Syrup  of  Cal- 
cium Hydroxide;  Sirop  de  Chaux.  Fr.;  Kalksyrup,  u. 

* "  Lime,  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
av.,  128  grains] ;  Sugar,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  [or  12  ounces  av.,  151  grains]  ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  61  fluidrachms]. 
Slake  the  Lime  by  the  addition  of  thirty-five 
cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  88  minims] 
of  Water  with  the  aid  of  heat,  then  mix  it 
and  the  Sugar  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  so_  as  to 
form  a  homogeneous  powder;  add  the  mixture 
to  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluid- 
ounces,  435  minims]  of  boiling  Water,  con- 
tained in  a  bright  copper  or  tinned-iron  vessel, 
and  boil  for  five  minutes,  constantly  stirring. 

i  Svrunus  Calcii  Lactophosphatis.  Modified  For- 
mula—Geo  Tbos.  Williams  has  modified  the  formula 
of  ft!  Rother  and  adapted  it  to  the  strength  of  the 
official  preparation.  It  is  as  follows  :  •'Take  of  Pre- 
i  l  a  te  1  Calcium  Carbonate  13  parts  :  Lactic  Acid  33 
parts  ;  Phosphoric  Acid.  U.  S.  f.,  18  parts ;  Orange 
Flower  Water  80  parts  ;  Sugar  in  coarse  powder  600 
rnrts-  Distilled  Water  sufficient  to  make  1000  parts. 
Mix  the  lactic  acid  with  13G  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  gradually  add  the  calcium  carbonate,  warming 
eentlv  if  necessary.  Add  the  phosphoric  acid,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  120  parts  of  distilled  water  and 
with  'the  orange  flower  water.  Filter,  and  pass 
enough  distilled  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the 
nitrate  weigh  400  parts.  Lastly,  dissolve  the  sugar 
uv  cold  percolation  or  by  agitation,  and  strain. 
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Syrupus  Cascarce  Aromaticus. — Chloral. — Codeines. 


PART  I, 


Dilute  the  liquid  with  sufficient  Water  to  make 
it  measure  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  32  fluidounees,  59  minims] ,  and  filter 
through  white  paper,  closely  covering  the  fun- 
nel during  filtration.  Then  add  through  the 
filter  enough  Water  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounees,  6 J  fluidrachms],  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Keep  the  Syrup  in  well-stoppered 
bottles."  U.S. 

"  Calcium  Hydroxide,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
50  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  2 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes;  Distilled 
Water,  1  pint  (Imp. meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres. Mix  the  Calcium  Hydroxide  with  a 
solution  of  the  Eefined  Sugar  in  the  Distilled 
Water.  Set  aside  in  a  stoppered  green  glass 
bottle  for  a  few  hours,  shaking  occasionally; 
separate  the  clear  Solution  with  a  siphon,  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  exposure  to  aiv.  Specific 
gravity  1.055.  10  grammes  should  require  for 
neutralization  6.3  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volu- 
metric solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  should 
not  afford  any  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  lead.  This  Solution  contains  nearly  2 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  Lime,  CaO,  or  about  8 
grains  in  1  fluid  ounce."  Br.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  was  reduced  about  12  per  cent,  in  the 
process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  as  it  was  found 
by  experiment  that  a  syrup  thus  made  was  more 
permanent  and  less  liable  to  become  discolored. 

Properties.— Syrup  of  Lime  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  a  "  transparent,  pale  yellow  liquid, 
of  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  Specific  gravity : 
about  1.145  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.).  The  addition 
of  a  solution  of  an  alkali  carbonate  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids  with  effer- 
vescence. The  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate 
T.S.  produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid." 
U.  S. 

The  British  saccharated  solution  of  lime 
differs  from  the  U.  S.  syrup  in  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  sugar  and  of  lime.  The 
official  syrup  is  almost  identical  with  that  pro- 
posed by  E.  R.  Squibb.  (See  14th  ed.,  U.  S. 
D.,  p.  1288;  also  Apoth.,  1894,  18.) 

Sugar  forms  with  lime  certain  definite  com- 
pounds which  may  be  looked  upon  as  su- 
crates.  According  to  M.  S.  Benedikt  (J.  P.  C, 
4e  ser.,  xix.  96),  there  are  at  least  four  of 
these  combinations.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  them 
are  much  more  soluble  than  the  lime  itself,  so 
that  in  this  way  a  much  stronger  solution  of 
lnne  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  water  alone.  The  syrup  remains  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  is  in  no  degree  dis- 
turbed by  dilution  with  water.  It  has  a  de- 
cidedly alkaline  and  even  caustic  taste,  and 
should  always  be  largely  diluted  when  adminis- 
tered. It  was  first  prepared  bv  M.  Beral,  and  its 
practical  use  was  originally  suggested  by  Capi- 
tame  of  Paris.i 

eh^'Vl!?  ■°!ue—lt  is  stat<?<3  that  a  very  adhesive 
i.S\"fd  f*,  ordinaiT  temperatures  7  mav 
*Scret?OTmeby  (W^lgf^)  a  SOlUtiOD  °f 


Uses. — Syrup  of  lime  is  an  active  antacid 
and  astringent,  which  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lime  water  in  all  cases  to  which  that 
preparation  is  suitable.  20  minims  of  it  (1.25 
Cc.)  are  equal  to  a  fluidounce  of  lime  water. 

Dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  CASCAR/E  AROMATICUS. 
Br. 

AROMATIC  SYRUP  OF  CASCARA 

(sy-ru'pus  caVca-rs  &r-o-m&t'i-cus ) 

Sirop  aromatique  de  Cascara  Sagrada,  Fr.;  Aro 
matischer  Amerlkanisch-Faulbaumrindensirup,  O, 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  8  ft 
ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or  400  cubic  centi 
metres;  Tincture  of  Orange,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp 
meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (91 
per  cent.),  1  fl.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  5 
cubic  centimetres ;  Cinnamon  Water,  3  fl.  ounce 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  150  cubic  centimetres;  Syrur 
6  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  300  cubic  cent: 
metres.  Mix."  Br. 

This  was  a  new  syrup  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  189! 
It  forms  a  convenient  means  of  administering 
cascara,  the  alcohol  being  added  to  aid  ifil 
preservation. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1 
to  7.5  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  CHLORAL.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  CHLORAL 

(sy-ru'pus  ehlo'ral) 

Sirop  de  Chloral,  Fr.  Cod.;  Chloralhydratsirup,  C 
Jarabe  de  hidrato  de  cloral,  Sp. 

"  Chloral  Hydrate,  1600  grains  or  91.43  grai 
mes;  Distilled  Water,  30  fl.  drachms  (Imper: 
measure)  or  93.75  cubic  centimetres;  Syrup, 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Chloral  H_ 
drate  in  the  Distilled  Water;  add  the  SyrJ 
until  the  mixed  product  measures  owe  pint  (In 
meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  j 
fluid  drachm  of  this  syrup  contains  10  grains 
Chloral  Hydrate."  Br. 

Dose,  two  fluidrachms  (7.5  Cc),  represent! 
twenty  grains  of  chloral.  •  | 

SYRUPUS  CODEINE.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  CODEINE 

(sy-ru'pus  co-de-I'nse) 

Sirop  de  Codeine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Kodeinsirup,  <?.;  'i 
roppo  di  codeina,  It.;  Jarabe  de  codeina,  Sp. 

"  Codeine  Phosphate,  40  grains  or  4.57  graj 
mes;  Distilled  Water,  i  fl.  ounce  (Impel, 
measure)  or  12.5  cubic  centimetres;  Syrup,  J 
ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  987.5  cubic  cei  I 
metres.    Dissolve  the  Codeine  Phosphate  in 
Distilled  Water;  add  the  Syrup;  mix.   J  n]| 
drachm  of  this  Syrup  contains  I  gram  J 
Codeine  Phosphate."  Br. 
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lis  syrup  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898  is  in- 
;d  to  furnish  a  convenient  method  of  using 
ne  phosphate. 

)se,  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1.8  to  7.5 


fRUPUS  FERRI  IODIDI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  FERROUS  IODIDE 

(sy-ru'pus  fer'ri  I-6d'i-di) 

l  syrupy  liquid  containing  about  5  percent., 
'eight,  of  Ferrous  Iodide  [Fei2  =  307.30], 
jout  6.74  Gm.  in  100  Cc."  U.  S. 

:up  of  Iodide  of  Iron  ;  SIrop  d'lodure  de  Fer,  Fr. 

Syrupus  Ferri  Jodatl,  P.  O. ;  EisenjodUrslrup, 
iciroppo  di  protojoduro  di  ferro,  It. ;  Jarabe  de 
•o  ferroso,  8p. 

'Iron,  in  the  form  of  fine,  bright  wire, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  twelve  and  one-half 
mes  [or  193  grains]  ;  Iodine,  forty-one 
one-half  yrammes   [or  1  ounce  av.,  203 
is] ;  Diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  twenty 
i  centimeters  [or  325  minims] ;  Sugar,  six 
Ired  grammes  [or  21  ounces  av.,  72  grains]  ; 
illed  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
is].    Introduce  the  Iron  into  a  flask  of 
glass,  having  a  capacity  of  about  five 
Ired  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  pint],  add  to 
ie  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
idounces,  35  minims]  of  Distilled  Water, 
afterwards  the  Iodine.    Shake  the  mixture 
:ionally,  checking  the  reaction,  if  necessary, 
tie  affusion  of  cold  water,  and,  when  the 
ion  has  acquired  a  greenish  color,  and 
ost  the  odor  of  Iodine,  heat  it  to  boiling 
idd  at  once  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av., 
grains]  of  the  Sugar;  when  this  has  dis- 
ci, filter  the  solution  into  the  remainder  of 
Sugar  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Rinse 
lask  and  Iron  Wire  with  one  hundred  and 
■y-fiye  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces, 
ainims]  of  Distilled  Water  and  pass  the 
ings  through  the  filter  into  the  Sugar.  Stir 
lixture  with  a  porcelain  or  wooden  spatula, 
Qg  the  liquid  on  a  water-bath  until  corn- 
solution  is  effected,  and,  having  passed  the 
through  a  clean  muslin  strainer  into  a 
bottle,  add  the  Diluted  Hypophosphorous 
and  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  the 
ict  weigh  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
s  av.,  120  grains]."  U.  S. 
on,  in  wire,  §  ounce  (Imperial)   or  25 
Qies;  Iodine,  726  grains  or  83  grammes; 
2d  Sugar,  164   unces  (Imp.)  or  825  gram- 
Distilled   Water,   a   sufficient  quantity. 
the  Refined  Sugar  to  six  fluid  ounces 
meas.)  or  three  hundred  cubic  centi- 
of  boiling  Distilled  Water  and  heat 
dissolved.  Dilute  half  a  fluid  ounce  (Imp. 
[  or  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
ing  syrup  with  an  equal  volume  of  Dis- 
Water  and  set  aside.    Digest  the  Iodine 
ie  Iron  wire  in  a  flask  with  two  and  a  half 
ounces   (Imp.  meas.)    or   one  hundred 


and  twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
Water;  heat  gently,  and  finally  boil  slightly, 
until  the  froth  loses  its  yellow  color;  filter  the 
liquid  while  still  hot  into  the  syrup,  washing 
the  flask  and  the  filter  with  the  diluted  syrup 
previously  set  aside  and  now  heated  to  boiling. 
Pass  sufficient  boiling  Distilled  Water  through 
the  filter  to  produce,  when  cold,  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  Mix. 
The  Syrup  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.380  to  1.387.  11  minims  of  this  Syrup  con- 
tain 1  grain  of  ferrous  iodide."  Br. 

These  preparations  furnish  solutions  of  fer- 
rous iodide  rendered  more  permanent  by  sugar. 
The  iodine  should  be  dry,  for,  if  moist,  as  com- 
mercial iodine  often  is,  less  ferrous  iodide  will 
be  formed  and  the  syrup  will  be  propor- 
tionally weaker.  In  both  processes  a  large  ex- 
cess of  iron  is  taken,  although  the  excess  was 
reduced  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898.  A  moderate 
excess  is  useful  in  preventing  the  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  from  undergoing  any  change 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  during  filtra- 
tion, before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sugar. 
The  method  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1880,  of  filtering  the  unprotected  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  into  the  sugar  contained  in  an 
open  porcelain  dish,  and  afterward  straining  the 
syrup  through  linen,  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  experience  of  many  practical  pharmacists, 
and  to  the  views  which  had  been  hitherto  held 
of  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide,  and  although  with  care,  in  skil- 
ful hands,  oxidation  may  have  been  avoided, 
nothing  was  gained  in  time.  In  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  process  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  before 
filtering,  but  the  principle  change  was  in  the 
reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  finished  syrup 
to  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iodide,  which  is  one 
half  the  quantity  of  ferrous  iodide  that  was  in 
the  former  official  syrup  (10  per  cent.).  The 
strength  of  5  per  cent,  is  that  recommended 
by  the  Brussels  International  Conference  for 
the  unification  of  the  formulas  for  Potent 
Remedies.  The  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1890  was  practically  identical  with  the  U.  S. 
1870  process.  An  improvement  in  this,  how- 
ever would  be  to  heat  the  syrup  to  boiling 
immediately  before  filtering  the  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  into  it.  Assuming  that  the 
iodine  without  loss  is  all  converted  into  ferrous 
iodide  it  is  easv  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
the  official  solutions.  Thus,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  U.  S.  syrup  contains  about  3.S4  grains, 
and  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  5.4o 
grains,  of  the  dry  iodide  to  the  fluidrachm. 
In  both  preparations  there  is  sufficient  sugar 
to  constitute  a  syrup ,—  the  present  U.  S.  pro- 
cess differing  in  this  respect  from  that  ot  ISoU, 
which  was  denominated  a  solution,  because  con- 
taining insufficient  sugar  to  be  entitled  to  tlie 
name  of  a  syrup.  Indeed,  the  proportion  or 
su^ar  in  the  old  formula  was  insufficient  duly 
to  "protect  the  iodide,  and  was  therefore  in- 
creased   In  the  solution  of  1850,  a  coil  of  iron 
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wire,  or  a  strip  of  bright  iron,  immersed  in 
the  solution,  was  found  to  assist  in  preserving 
it.  Rock  candy  (pure  crystallized  sugar)  has 
been  frequently  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
commercial  white  sugar  in  making  this  syrup  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  plan  of  protecting  the  solution  of  fer- 
rous iodide  from  change  by  saccharine  matter 
originated  with  M.  Frederking  of  Riga,  who 
published  a  formula  for  the  purpose  in  Buch- 
ner's  Repertorium  in  1839.  The  same  plan 
was  proposed  in  a  paper  by  Procter,  contained 
in  the  A.  J.  P.  for  April,  1840.  In  the  J.  P.  C. 
for  March,  1841,  Dupasquier  of  Lyons,  claims 
to  have  made  a  pure  ferrous  iodide  protected 
by  syrup  of  gum,  as  early  as  1838.  In  the 
P.  J.  for  August,  1841,  the  late  A.  T.  Thomson 
published  a  paper  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
results  of  Frederking  and  Procter,  and  pro- 
posed a  formula  for  a  strong  syrup,  which  is 
the  basis  of  that  adopted  by  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. For  a  practical  process  for  making 
this  syrup  on  a  large  scale,  see  N.  B.,  March, 
1880. 

Properties — The  U.  S.  syrup  of  ferrous 
iodide  is  "a  transparent,  pale  green  liquid, 
having  a  sweet,  strongly  ferruginous  taste  and 
an  acid  reaction.  Specific  gravity:  about 
1.349  at  25°  C.  (77°  F  ).  On  adding  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  ferrieyanide  T.S.  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  diluted  Syrup  a  blue 
precipitate  will  be  produced.  If  mixed  with 
a  little  starch  T.S.,  and  afterwards  with  a  few 
drops  of  chlorine  water,  the  syrup  will  acquire 
a  deep  blue  color.  This  color  should  not  be 
produced  in  the  Syrup  by  starch  T.S.  alone 
(absence  of  free  iodine).  If  10  Gm.  of  Syrup 
of  Ferrous  Iodide  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water  to  measure  100  Cc,  and  15.4  (15.36)  Cc. 
of  the  solution  be  mixed  with  15  Cc.  of  water, 
6  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.,  and 
2  Cc.  each  of  diluted  nitric  acid  and  ferric 
ammonium  sulphate  T.S.,  then,  after  thor- 
oughly shaking  the  mixture,  not  more  than  1 
Cc  of  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate 
V  .S.  should  be  required  to  produce  a  permanent 
reddish-brown  tint  (each  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  V.S.  consumed  corresponding  to  1 
percent,  of  Ferrous  Iodide)."  U.  S.  "  Dissolve 
1  gramme  of  dried  sodium  carbonate  in  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  in  a  flask  of  which 
the  capacity  to  a  mark  on  the  neck  is  100  cubic 
centimetres;  pour  into  the  flask  10  cubic  centi- 
metres (or  13.87  grammes)  of  the  Syrup,  and 
agitate  the  mixture  occasionally  until  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  iron  is  complete;  then  add 
more  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  100 
cubic  centimetres;  mix  and  filter.  25  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  filtrate,  neutralized  with 
Muted  nitric  acid,  should  require  not  less  than 
lb  and  not  more  than  16.5  cubic  centimetres 
01  the  volumetric  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for 
complete  precipitation  of  the  iodine,  solution  of 
potassium  chromate  being  used  as  an  indicator." 
or.    In  regard  to  the  former  U.  S.  syrup,  E. 


S.  Wayne  observed  that,  when  kept  for  som< 
time,  it  occasionally  deposited  grape  sugar 
into  which  the  cane  sugar  was  converted  prob 
ably  through  the  agency  of  hydriodic  acid 
According  to  J.  M.  Maisch,  the  solution  wa 
decomposed  not  only  by  light,  but  also  by  th 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  bottles  parti 
filled  and  frequently  opened.    The  oxidatio 
of  the  iron  and  the  evolution  of  the  iodine  wei 
accelerated  by  the  action  of  light,  when  th 
solution  was  thus  insecurely  kept;  but  whe/j 
the  altered  solution  was  transferred  to  ai 
tight  bottles  completely  filled,  and  exposed  1 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  it  resumed  its  tran 
parency,  and  its  original  tint  was  restored,  i 
its  color  rendered  much  lighter.    After  th 
restoration  the  solution  could  not  be  the  sair 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  contained  some  fen 
iodate.    The  removal  of  the  apparent  defect 
of  a  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  by  the  acti  jj 
of  sunlight  is,  therefore,  not  an  admissil- 
expedient,  because  it  changes  the  nature 
the  solution.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ad 
tion  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  which  has  be 
proposed  for  clearing  the  discolored  syn 
Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is  rendered  brown 
sulphuric  acid,  and  emits  violet  vapors  wl 
heated. 

Squibb  stated,  in  a  communication  to  the 
J.  P.  (March,  1868,  p.  99),  that,  after  c 
siderable  experience  with  the  U.  S.  1860_syr 
he  has  known  it  to  become  discolored  in  o; 
one  instance;  so  that  with  care  to  avoid 
injurious  exposure  it  may  be  expected  to  kj 
well.   But,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  M 
which  it  undergoes  decomposition,  with 
liberation  of  iodine,  it  is  very  liable  to  bee 
discolored  with  the  least  want  of  care, 
therefore  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  this  in< 
venienee,  to  "add  to  the  discolored  syrup  a  i 
small  proportion  of  a  solution  of  sodium  t 
sulphate,  which,  without  injury  to  the  prep 
tion,  removes  the  color  and  in  a  great  de, 
restores  the  transparency.    For  this  purj 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  crystallized  t 
sulphate  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounc<> 
water,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minim: 
the  solution  are  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  sy 
if  not  darker  than  brown  sherry.    The  s 
tion  is  simply  added  to  the  syrup,  and  sh< 
up  with  it  in  the  bottle.    If  the  discolors 
be  deeper,  more  will  be  required,  andi 
quantity  requisite  for  the  effect  is  a  mea 
of   the   amount   of   change  that  may 
occurred.    The  objection  to  the  use  of  this 
is  that  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  usually 
place  which  is  so  fine  that  it  is  very  dit- 
to separate.    Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  wi  n 
long  keeping  become  permanently  disco,  ' 
through  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on/ 
sugar,  which  causes  caramelization,  an  < 
frequently  observed  in  syrups  containing  e 
tartaric,  or  other  acids.   This  discoloration 
not  be  confounded  with  that  due  to  the  li 
tion  of  iodine.    J.  F.  Judge  (A.  J.  ?■> 
p.  159)  recommended  hypophosphorous  ac 
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all  proportions  to  restore  the  pale  green 
or,  and  of  all  the  additions  that  have  been 
posed  this  is  unquestionably  the  least  objec- 
lable  and  the  most  effective.  ( Y.  B.  P.,  1885, 
484.)  Charles  Rice  preserved  syrup  of  fer- 
is  iodide  successfully  on  the  large  scale  by 
ring  it  in  vessels  having  a  stopcock  at  the 
torn  and  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
e  oil  upon  the  surface  to  protect  from  oxida- 
i.  A.  G.  Hammer  propose  1  the  addition 
syrup  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferrous  iodide 
ore  filtering  from  the  excess  of  iron,  and 
ibutes  the  success  in  preservation  to  the 
t  that  a  portion  of  the  cane  sugar  is  con- 
ted  into  grape  sugar  which  be  believes  has 
ater  powers  in  preventing  change.  {Pharm., 
6,  p.  99.)  Glycerin  has  been  proposed  as 
ubstitute  for  sugar  in  this  preparation ;  it 
wers  the  same  purpose,  but  it  may  be 
ibted  whether  more  effectually.  Glucose  or 
ition  of  grape  sugar  has  been  repeatedly 
ommended  as  superior  to  ordinary  syrup  for 
in  this  preparation ;  when  the  glucose  is 
e,  it  is  superior  as  a  preservative. 
Vhen  the  syrup  is  concentrated  it  becomes 
wn,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  forms 
lass  which  may  be  called  saccharine  ferrous 
de,  and  which  is  not  entirely  soluble  again, 
ttle  ferric  oxide  being  left.  This  saccharine 
ide,  being  protected  by  the  sugar  it  con- 
is,  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  apply 
he  pure  solid  salt  (see  Ferrous  Iodide,  Part 
and  may  be  made  into  pills,  but  this 
paration  is  inferior  to  the  Ferri  lodidum 
charatum  U.  S.  P.  1890.2 

Tasteless  Salts  of  Iron. — A  class  of  preparations 
ron  has  been  introduced  by  J.  L.  A.  Creuse  (A.  J. 
xlv.  214).  It  has  long  been  known  that  ammo- 
a  citrate  has  the  property  of  rendering  soluble 
y  ordinarily  insoluble  preparations  of  iron, 
lse  believes  that  all  the  salts  of  ferric  oxide  form 
nical  combinations  with  all  the  alkaline  (ammo- 
Q.  sodium,  potassium,  lithium)  citrates,  which 
binations  are  all  greenish,  soluble  in  water, 
'ly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  free  from  ferruginous 
perfectly  stable,  and  so  resist  decomposition  as 
orm  no  precipitate  with  cinchona  bark  ;  indeed, 
Qical  reagents  do  not  reveal  the  iron  in  them 
ss  strong  acids  or  hydrogen  sulphide  be  used, 
e  of  these  salts  coagulate  the  blood  ;  thev  cannot 
sed  as  styptics. 

'tstelcss  Iron  Iodide  is  prepared  in  the  following 
ner :  126.3  grains  of  iodine  are  combined  with 

in  the  usual  way  to  obtain  the  solution  of  ferrous 
le;  this  is  filtered  and  63  grains  of  iodine  dis- 
pa  in  it;  a  solution  of  201  grains  of  citric  acid 
[turated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  then  added 
many  to  the  first  solution.  When  the  apple- 
n  color  has  been  developed,  the  solution  is  evap- 
™.  with  gentle  stirring,  to  dryness,  when  cauli- 
er-Iike  masses  of  acicular  crystals  will  be  obtained, 
se  are  stable  except  in  direct  sunlight. 
meless  Iron  Chloride  is  made  by  adding  an  alka- 

ntrate  in  solution  to  a  solution  of  iron  sesqui- 
pae,  in  such  proportion  that  there  shall  be  two 
f<julea  of  the  former  to  three  molecules  of  chlorine, 
uiy  from  120  to  140  grains  of  citric  acid  saturated 
i  ammonia,  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  are 
'red  for  the  preparation  of  an  ounce  of  a  tincturo 
^responding  strength  to  the  oflicial  tincture.  The 
non  should  be  made  to  the  liquor,  and  the  final 
f'0.n  oust  not  contain  more  than  40  per  cent,  of 
Wi-  R.  Rother  affirmed  that  these  so-called  salts 
mere  mixtures  of  iron  citrate  and  iodide  or  chlo- 

ot  the  alkali  used.    (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  p.  171.) 

ern  lodidum,  Saccharatttm,  TJ.  S.  1890.  Sac- 
nred  Ferrous  Iodide. — "  Iron,  in  the  form  of  fine, 

do      e'  an<3  c,lt  into  small  pieces,  six  grammes 

«  grains]  ;  Reduced  Iron,  o«e  gramme  [or  15.5 
Qsj  ;  Iodine,  seventeen  grammes  [or  262  grains]  ; 


Liquor  Ferri  Iodidi,  Solution  of  Ferrous 
Iodide— Niece  (M.  R.,  1903,  70)  suggested  the 
following  process  for  this  solution  of  ferrous 
iodide  as  a  stock  preparation  from  which  the 
syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  is  readily  made  by 
mixing  3  parts  (by  volume)  with  26  parts  (by 
volume)  of  syrup.  Glycerin  and  diluted  hy- 
pophosphorous  acid  are  recommended  as  valu- 
able additions  for  preserving  the  solution.  The 
iron  wire  must  be  carefully  cleaned  from  dust 
and  grease  by  washing  with  a  2  per  cent,  aque- 
ous solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
distilled  water,  and  rapidly  drying,  weighing 
out  the  desired  quantity  and  introducing  it 
into  a  clean,  dry  pint  flask,  together  with  2  fl. 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  proportions  are 
as  follows:  Iron  (clean,  dry,  bright  card 
teeth),  330  grains;  Iodine  (resublimed  and  dry), 
1120  grains;  Hypophosphorous  Acid  (10  per 
cent.),  1  fl.  drachm;  Glycerin,  previously 
warmed  (sp.  gr.  1.25),  1  fl.  drachm;  Water  (dis- 


Distilled  Water,  Sugar  of  Milk,  recently  dried,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  ojic  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Mix  the  Iron  Wire, 
Iodine,  and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  325  minims] 
of  Distilled  Water  in  a  flask  of  thin  glass,  shake  the 
mixture  occasionally,  until  the  reaction  ceases,  and  the 
solution  has  acquired  a  green  color  and  lost  the  smell 
of  Iodine ;  then  filter  it  through  a  small,  wetted 
filter  into  a  porcelain  capsule  containing  fortu 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av..  180  grains]  of  Sugar  of 
'Milk.  Rinse  the  flask  and  Iron  Wire  with  a  little 
Distilled  Water,  pass  the  rinsings  through  the  filter 
into  the  capsule,  and  evaporate,  on  a  water-bath, 
with  frequent  stirring,  until  a  dry  mass  remains. 
Transfer  this  quicklv  to  a  heated  iron  mortar,  reduce 
it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  intimately,  by  trituration, 
with  the  Reduced  Iron  and  enough  Sugar  of  Milk  to 
make  the  final  product  weigh  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Transfer  the  powder  at 
once  to  small  and  perfectly  dry  bottles,  which  should 
be  securely  stoppered,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark 
place  "  U  S.  1890.  This  preparation  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Saccharated  Iodide  of  Iron  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  consists  of  ferrous  iodide 
preserved  by  contact  with  sugar  of  milk.  It  is  a  more 
stable  form  of  administering  ferrous  iodide  than 
the  salt  in  its  pure  state.  (See  Ferrous  Iodide.)  The 
addition  of  reduced  iron  to  the  preparation  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  process  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it  from  change;  any  iodine  which  may  be 
set  free  through  exposure  will  combine  with  the  re- 
duced  iron,  aSd  thus  the  irritating  effects  of  free 

i0dp^'J!c.s™edu:  S.  P.  1890  gave  the  following 
description:  "A  yellowish-white  or  grayish,  very 
hygroscopic  powder,  without  odor,  and  having  a 
sweetish  P ferruginous  taste.  Soluble  (with  exception 
of  the  added  reduced  iron)  in  7  parts  of.  water  at 
15°  C  (59°  F  )  but  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When'  strongly  heated.'  the  compound  swells  up, 
evolves  the  odor  of  iodine  and  of  burning  sugar  an d 
on  complete  ignition,  leaves  a  residue  which  should 
vfeld  nothing  soluble  to  water  (absence  of  salts  of 
the  fired  alkalies).  The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
slightly  acid  reaction,  and  gives  with  potassium 
ferricvanide  test-solution  a  blue  precipitate.  If  the 
aouemis  solution  be  mixed  with  a  little  starch  test- 
ation, and  afterwards  with  a  few  drops  of  chlorine 
water  It  will  assume  a  deep  blue  color.  1  his  color 
should  not  be  developed  in  the  aqueous  solution  by 
starch  test-solution  alone  (absence  of  free  wdme) 
If  155  (1.5447)  Gm.  of  Saccharated  Ferrous  Iodide 
be  dissolved  in  about  20  Cc.  of  water,  in  a  small 
flask  and  to  this  solution  be  successively  added,  first, 
22  Cc  of  silver  nitrate  decinormal  volumetric  solu- 
tion then  5  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric  acid  and  5  Cc.  of 
wife  ammonium  sulphate  test-solution,  it  should  not 
require  more  than  2  Cc.  of  potassium  sulphocyanate 
decWma  volumetric  solution  to  produce  a  reddish- 
brown  tint  which  persists  after  shaking  (correspond; 
ing  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  pure  Ferrous  Iodide). 

^^.9— The  medicinal  properties  of  this  preparation 
are  identical  with  those  of  ferrous  iodide.  (See 
ferrom  Iodide,  Part  II.)  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five 
grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.). 
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tilled  and  ammonia-free)  to  make  4  fl.  ounces. 
The  iodine  is  added  in  portions,  one-fourth  at 
a  time,  and  the  flask  shaken  after  each  addition 
until  the  red  color  disappears.  After  all  has 
been  thus  added,  the  flask  is  heated  and  the  con- 
tents boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes — the 
liquid  having  previously  assumed  a  greenish 
hue;  it  is  then  filtered,  using  a  long-stemmed 
funnel,  well-covered,  and  extending  into  the  mix- 
ture of  glycerin  and  hypophosphorous  acid — 
the  measure  being  brought  to  four  fluidounces 
with  the  distilled  water  rinsings  of  the  flask, 
passed  through  the  same  filter.  The  finished 
solution  is  preserved  in  one-ounce  bottles 
of  brown  glass,  completely  filled,  with  the 
ground-glass  stopper  well  paraffined,  and  stored 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Well  cleaned  implements, 
entirely  of  glass  where  they  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  solution,  must  be  used  invariably 
throughout  the  entire  process. 

Uses. — The  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  combines 
the  alterative  action  of  iodine  with  the  hema- 
tinic  action  of  iron.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in 
chronic  types  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the 
scrofula  of  children.  It  has,  however,  no  ad- 
vantage over  an  extemporaneous  combination 
of  an  iodide  with  ferruginous  tonic,  and  has  the 
drawback  that  the  dose  of  either  ingredient 
cannot  be  altered  singly. 

Dose,  for  an  adult  thirty  to  forty  minims 
(1.8  to  2.5  Cc.) ;  for  a  child  of  two  years  five 
to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  PHOSPHATIS.  Br. 

SYRUP  OP  FERROUS  PHOSPHATE 

(sy-ru'pus  fer'ri  ph5s-pha'tis ) 

Sirop  de  Phosphate  de  Fer,  Fr.;  Elsenphosphat- 
sirup,  ff. 

"Iron,  in  wire,  75  grains  or  8.6  grammes; 
Concentrated  Phosphoric  Acid,  11  fl.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  62.5  cubic  centimetres; 
Syrup,  14  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  700  cubic 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Place  the  Iron  wire  and  the  Concentrated 
Phosphoric  Acid,  previously  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  small 
flask ;  plug  the  neck  with  cotton  wool,  and  heat 
gently  until  the  Iron  is  dissolved.  When  cold, 
filter  into  the  Syrup,  and  pass  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  Distilled  Water  through  the  filter  to 
make  the  product  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  1 
fluid  drachm  of  this  Syrup  represents  1  grain 
of  anhydrous  ferrous  phosphate."  Br. 

The  process  for  this  syrup  of  the  Br.  Phar- 
macopoeia has  been  greatly  improved.  H.  W. 
Jones  (P.  J.,  3d  ser.,  v.  541)  proposed  a 
formula  in  which  the  phosphate  was  made  di- 
rectly from  metallic  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 
R.  Wright  (P.  J.,  1893,  191)  improved  the 
formula,  and  this  method  is  superior  to  the 
cumbersome  process  of  preparing  a  precipitate 
of  ferric  phosphate,  and  dissolving  it  in  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  syrup  is  a  solution  of  ferrous 


phosphate  protected  by  sugar.  The  sp.  g 
is  about  1.270.  (Umney.)  For  its  property 
and  uses,  see  Ferri  Phosphas,  page  508. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  1 
7.5  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI,  QUININCE  ET 
STRYCHNIN/E  PHOSPHA- 
TUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

SYRUP  OP  THE  PHOSPHATES  OP  IRON, 
QUININE.  AND  STRYCHNINE 

(sy-ru'pus  feT'ri  quj-nTnse  8t  stryph-ni'np; 
phos-pha'tum) 

Syrupus     Ferri    Phosphatis     cum  Quinlna 
Strychnine,    Br.;  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron  w 
Quinine    and    Strychnine ;    Easton's    Syrup ;  Sii 
Tonique  d'Easton,  Fr. ;  Eisenphosphatsirup  mit  Chii 
und  Strychnin,  Eastonscher  Sirup,  G. 

*  "  Glycerite  of  the  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Q 
nine  and  Strychnine,  two  hundred  and  ft) 
cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  m 
ims] ;  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  c 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounc 
6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  them.  Strain,  if  nec 
sary."  U.  S. 

"  Iron,  in  wire,  75  grains  or  8.6  gramm 
Concentrated  Phosphoric  Acid,  _  1£  /£._  oun 
(Imperial  measure)  or  62.5  cubic  centimetr 
Strychnine,  in  powder,  5  grains  or  0.57  gramr 
Quinine  Sulphate,  130  grains  or  14.8  gramm 
Syrup,  14  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  700  cu 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  qu 
tity.  Place  the  Iron  wire  and  the  Concentra 
Phosphoric  Acid,  previously  diluted  with 
equal  volume  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  sr 
flask ;  plug  the  neck  with  cotton  wool,  and  1 
gently  until  the  Iron  is  dissolved;  in  the 
suiting  solution  dissolve  the  Strychnine 
Quinine  Sulphate;  filter  into  the  Syrup;  I 
sufficient  Distilled  Water  through  the  filtei 
make  the  product  measure  one  pint  (I 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  1 
fluid  drachm  of  this  Syrup  represents  1  grain 
anhydrous  ferrous  phosphate,  four-fifths  gi 
of  Quinine  Sulphate,  and  one-thirty-sec 
grain  of  Strychnine."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  now  made  by  dihi  ? 
the  glycerite  (see  Glyceritum  Ferri,  Quinmr 
Strychnince  Phosphatum)  with  syrup.  I 
fluidrachm  of  the  syrup  contains  about 
grain  and  one-seventh  of  ferric  phosphate, 
grain  and  one-half  of  quinine,  and  one  eig 
seventh  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.    The  , 
Ph.  directs  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  s  j- 
tion  of  ferrous  phosphate  from  von]  a 
and  phosphoric  acid,  as  suggested  by  Wr 
(P.  J.,  1893,  19) ;  it  contains  less  quinine 
strychnine  and  is  more  permanent  than , 
U.  S.  syrup.    Discoloration,  due  to  ngnj 
usually  noticed  in  this  syrup,  and  it  has  i. 
repeatedly  suggested  that  glucose  be  substat  a 
for  syrup  to  prevent  this  fault.    1M  u» 
the  glycerite  as  directed  by  the  U.  b.  if. 
Rev.)  permits  the  extemporaneous  prepsra 
of  the  syrup,  so  that  there  can  be  no  ex 
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dispensing  a  discolored  syrup.  An  insoluble 
recipitate  of  basic  ferric  phosphate  is  likely  to 
3  produced  when  this  syrup  is  kept. 
Uses. — This  syrup  has  the  medicinal  activi- 
es  of  its  ingredients,  but  is  a  very  ineligible 
reparation,  and  has  not  even  an  agreeable 
iste  to  excuse  its  polypharmacy.  It  is  known 
i  Easton's  Syrup,  Aitkin's  Syrup,  Syrup  of 
le  Three  Phosphates,  and  Syrup  of  Triple 
hosphates. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 
SYRUPUS  GLUCOSI.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  GLUCOSE 

(sy-ru'piis  ghi-c5'si) 

Sirop  de  Glycose,  Fr.;  Glykosesirup,  G. 

"Liquid  Glucose,  of  commerce,  1  ounce  (Im- 
erial)  or  25  grammes;  Syrup,  2  ounces  (Imp.) 
f  50  grammes.  Mix,  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
sat."  Br. 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  Br.  Ph. 
398.  It  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  syrups 
hich  contain  chemical  salts  liable  to  discolora- 
on  through  the  action  of  light,  but  its  prin- 
pal  use  is  to  take  the  place  of  treacle  or 
olasses  so  much  used  in  British  pharmacy  as 
pill  excipient.  (See  Pilulce,  p.  950.) 

SYRUPUS  HEMIDESMI.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  HEMIDESMUS 

(sy-ru'piis  hem-i-des'nri ) 

Syrup  of  Indian  Sarsaparilla ;  Sirop  de  Hemides- 
us,  Fr.;  Hemidesruussirup.  O. 

"Hemidesmus  Root,  bruised,  4  ounces  (Im- 
erial)  or  100  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  28 
unces  (Imp.)  or  700  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
oiling,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  500  cubic  centi- 
litres. Infuse  the  Hemidesmus  Root  in  the 
•istilled  Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  four 
ours,  and  strain.  Set  the  infusion  aside  until 
[ear;  then  decant  the  clear  liquid,  add  the 
'efined  Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
eat.  The  weight  of  the  product  should  be 
orty-two  ounces  (Imp.),  or  one  thousand  and 
fty  grammes."  Br. 

This  is  a  very  weak  preparation.  The  dose 
'  stated  at  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.) ;  but  the 
Fup  may  be  taken  almost  ad  libitum.  (See 
lemidesmus.) 

SYRUPUS  HYPOPHOSPHITUM.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES 

(sy-ru'pus  hy-po-phos-plri'tum) 

Syrupus  Calcii  Hypophosphitis  Compositus:  Sirop 
liypophosphite  de  Chaux  compose,  Sirop  de  Hypo- 
nosphites.  Fr.;  Hypophosphitsirup,  G. 

*  "  Calcium  Hypophosphite,  forty-five  gram- 
[or  1  ounce  av.,  257  grains];  Potassium 
lypophosphite,    fifteen     grammes     [or  231 
rams] ;  Sodium  Hypophosphite,  fifteen  gram- 


mes [or  231  grains] ;  Diluted  Hypophosphorous 
Acid,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains] ;  Sugar,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  22  ounces  av., 
406  grains]  ;  Tincture  of  Fresh  Lemon  Peel, 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81  minims] ;  Water, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]. 
Triturate  the  Hypophosphites  with  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluid- 
ounces,  104  minims]  of  Water,  until  they  are 
dissolved,  add  the  Tincture  of  Fresh  Lemon 
Peel,  and  the  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  and  filter 
the  liquid.  In  the  filtrate  dissolve  the  Sugar  by 
agitation,  without  heat,  and  add  enough  water, 
through  the  filter,  to  make  the  product  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Strain,  if  necessary. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  may  also  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner :  Prepare  a  percolator 
or  funnel  in  the  manner  described  under 
Syrupus.  Pour  the  filtrate  obtained  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  formula  upon  the  Sugar,  re- 
turn the  first  portions  of  the  percolate,  until 
it  runs  through  clear,  and,  when  all  the  liquid 
has  passed,  follow  it  with  Water,  until  the  pro- 
duct measures  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6|  fluidrachms].  Mix  thor- 
oughly." U.  S. 

This  syrup  is  a  simple  solution  of  calcium, 
sodium,  and  potassium  hypophosphites,  in  water, 
protected  by  sugar,  and  flavored  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  fresh  lemon  peel.  The  calcium  hypo- 
phosphite will  usually  not  entirely  dissolve; 
hence  the  direction  to  use  hypophosphorous 
acid  to  complete  the  solution.  Percolation  will 
no  doubt  be  preferred  by  many  to  agitation,  for 
dissolving  the  sugar.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  sulphuretted  odor  sometimes  noticed  in  this 
syrup  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphates 
or  sulphites  (present  as  impurities  in  the  salts) 
by  the  hypophosphorous  acid.  (P.  J.,  1895, 
143.)  Each  fluidrachm  of  the  syrup  contains 
about  two  and  a  half  grains  of  calcium  hypo- 
phosphite, and  not  quite  one  grain  each  of 
the  sodium  and  potassium  salts.  This  syrup 
affords  an  excellent  means  of  administering  the 
hypophosphites. 

Dose  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3. to  to 

7.5  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  HYPOPHOSPHITUM 
COMPOSITUS.  U.  S. 

COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITES 

(sy-ru'pus   hy-po-ph63-phi'tum  c6m-p6s'i-tfl9) 

Sirop  des  Hypophosphites  Composed  Fr. ;  Zusam- 
mengesetzter  Hypophosphitsirup,  G. 

*  "  Calcium  Hypophosphite,  thirty-five  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  103  grains]  ;  Potassium 
Hypophosphite,  seventeen  and  one-half  gram- 
mes [or  270  grains]  ;  Sodium  Hypophosphite. 
seventeen  and  one-half  grammes  [or  270 
grains]  ;  Ferric  Hypophosphite,  two  and  one- 
fourth  grammes  [or  35  grains]  ;  Manganese  Hy- 
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pophosphite,  two  and  one-fourth  grammes  [or 
35  grains] ;  Quinine,  one  and  one-tenth  grammes 
[or  17  grains] ;  Strychnine,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  milligrammes  [or  If  grains] ;  Sodium 
Citrate,  three  and  three-fourths  grammes  [or 
58  grains] ;  Diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acid, 
fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or  243  minims] ; 
Sugar,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  gram- 
mes [or  27  ounces  av.,  147  grains] ;  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounc.es,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Rub  the  Ferric  and  Manganese  Hypophosphites 
with  the  Sodium  Citrate,  add  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims]  of  Water 
and  warm  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  a  clear  greenish  solution  is  obtained. 
Dissolve  the  Calcium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium 
Hypophosphites  in  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of 
Water,  to  which  five  cubic  centimeters  [or  81 
minims]  of  Diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acid  has 
previously  been  added;  then  dissolve  the  Qui- 
nine and  Strychnine  in  thirty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims]  of  Water  with  the 
aid  of  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  162  minims]  of 
Diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acid,  and  finally  dis- 
solve the  Sugar,  with  agitation,  in  these  solu- 
tions, previously  mixed."  Strain  the  Syrup,  if 
necessary,  and  add  sufficient  Water,  through 
the  strainer,  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms]."  U.  S. 

This  syrup  differs  materially  from  the  syrup 
of  hypophosphites  with  iron  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  ;x  it  contains  besides  the  hypophos- 

1  Syrupus  Hypophosphitum  cum  Ferro.  U.  S.  1890. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  with  Iron. — "  Ferrous 
Lactate,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Potassium 
Citrate,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Syrup  of 
Hypophosphites,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6% 
fluidrachms].  Rub  the  Ferrous  Lactate  and  Potassium 
Citrate  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  Syrup,  gradually 
added,  until  they  are  dissolved.  Then  strain,  and  add 
enough  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6y2  fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly.  This 
preparation  should  be  freshly  made  when  wanted." 
U.  S.  1890. 

This  syrup,  which  was  made  official  In  the  U.  S.  P. 
1880  for  the  first  time,  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable pharmaceutical  discussion  because  of  the 
difllculty  of  selecting  a  salt  of  iron  which  would  re- 
main in  solution  and  not  form  a  precipitate  with  the 
other  salts.  The  lactate  has  been  selected  as  the 
least  objectionable  in  this  respect,  and  the  combination 
with  the  alkaline  citrate  is  with  the  view  of  retain- 
ing the  salts  in  solution  in  the  syrup.  Cloudiness  in 
the  syrup  may  be  prevented,  according  to  Ott.  by  dis- 
solving the  ferrous  lactate  and  potassium  citrate  in 
hot  syrup  and  adding  this  to  the  svrup  of  bvpophos- 
plutes.  This  syrup  of  hypophosphites  with  iron 
fontained  in  each  fluidrachm  about  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  calcium  hypophosphite,  with  nearly  one 
grain  each  of  sodium  and  potassium  hypophosphites, 
r&iL three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  ferrous  lactate.  It 
if,  therapeutic  powers  of  a  chalybeate  with 
flnMr.-C  hypophosphites.  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  (3.7  to  7.5  Cc  ) 

iiJ&nlS  ? f  H>ipophosphites  with  Iron.— Owing  to  the 
liability  to  change  of  ferrous  lactate  in  the  presence 
2«t5?«^Ce?s.  ^.hypophosphites,  C.  D.  Randall  sub- 
„'  "'el  et"f  c/,';ate>  for  with  very  good  results, 
Hvnn^v,  t  &e  fo''owlnS  process:  Take  of  Calcium 
Riyn??.SL°S?hlt^ 554  Parts  t°r  591  Krainsl  :  Sodium 
P™Sae,8,5K  parts  [or  101  grains]:  Potassium 
S  C"blM'e  ^  Pai;ts  Jor  123  grains]  ;  Ferric  Citrate 
r2»Po  ♦  [or  91  ^ainsl  !  Sugar,  powdered,  4050  parts 
matro  iftrSn,lce']  I  Water  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  10,000  parts  [or  16  fluidounces].    Dissolve  the 


phites  of  calcium,  potassium,  sodium  and  iron, 
the  alkaloids  quinine  and  strychnine,  it  is  es- 
sentially the  process  of  H.  A.  B.  Dunning  of 
Baltimore.  Each  fluidrachm  contains  2  grains  of 
calcium  hypophosphite,  1  grain  each  of  sodium 
and  potassium  hypophosphites,  i  grain  each  of 
iron  and  manganese  hypophosphites,  1-16  grain 
of  quinine  and  1-152  grain  of  strychnine. 

Uses. — This  syrup  combines  the  alterative 
action  of  the  hypophosphites  with  the  hematinic 
properties  of  iron  and  is  used  in  conditions  of 
mild  cachexia  or  scrofula. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.7  to  7.5  Cc.).. 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANH/E.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  IPECAC 

(sy-ru'pus  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hee) 

Slrop  d'Ip<5eacuanha,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirupus  Ipecac- 
uanhae,  P.  Q. ;  Brechwurzelsirup,  Ipecacuanhasirup, 
Q. ;  Sciroppo  di  Ipecacuanha,  It. ;  Jarabe  de  ipecacu 
ana,  Sp. 

* "  Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  seventy  cubu 
centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  176  minims] 
Acetic  Acid,  ten  cubic  centimeters  [or  161 
ininims]  ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Sugar 
seven  hundred  grammes  [or  24  ounces  av.,  30." 
grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mak 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Dilute  the  Fluidex 
tract  of  Ipecac  with  three  hundred  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Wate 
to  which  the  Acetic  Acid  has  previously  beei, 
added,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  by  shaking 
set  the  liquid  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty 
four  hours.  Then  filter,  and  pass  enougl 
Water  through  the  filter  to  obtain  four  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces 
104  minims]  of  filtrate.  To  this  liquid  add  th 
Glycerin,  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  mixture,  am 
add  enough  Water  to  make  the  product  meas 
ure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid 
ounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly,  an 
strain,  if  necessary.  Syrup  of  Ipecac  may  als 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Prepar 
a  percolator  or  funnel  in  the  manner  describe 
under  Syrupus.  Mix  the  filtrate  obtained  as  di 
rected  in  the  preceding  formula  with  the  Give 
erin,  pour  the  mixture  upon  the  Sugar,  rete 
the  first  portion  of  the  percolate,  until  it  run 
through  clear,  and,  when  all  the  liquid  ha 

calcium  hypophosphite,  previously  reduced  to  a  fin 
powder,  in  3500  parts  [or  8  fluidounces]  of  water  wn, 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  to  the  solution  the  sodiui 
bicarbonate,  continuing  the  heat  until  action  na 
entirely  ceased.  After  removing  the  solution  troi 
the  heat,  add  the  potassium  bicarbonate  in  sma 
portions,  waiting  after  each  addition  until  efferveii 
cence  has  ceased  before  adding  more,  w  ben  acnoj 
has  entirely  ceased,  filter  the  liquid  through  pape 
After  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  drop,  add  enough  wau 
through  the  filter  to  make  the  filtrate  weigh  o»o 
parts  [or  measure  10  fluidounces].  In  lfw  J*". 
Tor  2  fluidouncesl  of  this  liquid  dissolve  the  lerri 
citrate  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  the s  solution  J 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid.  In  this  solution  < BBS©" 
the  sugar  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat :  ana  mw 
through  paper,  adding  through  the  P^rmo^"** 
to  make  the  completed  syrup  weigh  10,000  parts  I 
measure  16  fluidounces].     (A.  J.  P.,  1884,  p.  357J 
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issed,  follow  it  with  Water,  until  the  pro- 
ict  measures  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
ir  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].    Mix  thor- 
ighly."  U.  S.    By  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850, 
tincture  of  ipecac  was  first  formed  with  di- 
ted  alcohol,  then  reduced  by  evaporation  so 
to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
luted  with  water  and  made  into  a  syrup  with 
gar.   The  French  Codex  dissolves  the  alco- 
ilic  extract  of  ipecac  in  water,  and  then  mixes 
with  syrup,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  U.  S. 
an  was  preferable,  as  it  spared  the  continued 
at  requisite  to  reduce  the  tincture  to  dryness, 
le  present  U.  S.  syrup,  which  is  very  slightly 
conger  than  that  of  1870,  is  made  in  accord- 
ce  with  the  suggestions  of  Laidley  of  Rich- 
)nd,  Va.,  who  found  the  syrup,  as  ordinarily 
epared,  to  spoil  by  keeping.    (A.  J.  P.,  xxvi. 
3,  and  July,  1879.)     (See  a  practical  paper 
this  subject  by  A.  Robbins  in  A.  J.  P.,  Aug. 
79.)    The  substitution  of  glycerin  for  a  por- 
w  of  the  syrup  in  the  U.  S.  process  is  an 
provement,  but  the  addition  of  the  very  small 
antity  of  Acetic  Acid   is  of  questionable 
lity.   For  formulas  in  which  the  drug  ipecac 
employed,  the  reader  may  consult  A.  J.  P., 
70,  p.  127;  1871,  p.  104;  May,  1881. 
If  strictly  official  (8th  Rev.)  fluidextract  of 
?cac  is  used  in  making  this  syrup,  and  the 
ocess  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  the 
•up  will  remain  transparent;  but  if  commer- 
1  fluidextract  is  used,  or  if  the  fluidextract 
3  not  been  very  carefully  made,  it  will  be 
iessary  to  modify  the  process  somewhat  to 
ure  a  transparent  syrup.      This  may  be 
Jcted  by  allowing  the  diluted  fluidextract  in 
■  official  process  for  making  this  syrup  to 
aain  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place 
'ore  filtering,  and  adding  to  the  sugar. 
)ne  fluidounce  of  this  syrup  should  contain 
virtues  of  about  thirty  grains  of  ipecac. 
Dose,  for  an  adult  as  an  expectorant,  from 
rty  minims  to  a  fluidraehm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc.) ; 
an  emetic,  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  KRAMERI>E.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OP  KRAMERIA 

(sy-ru'pus  kra-me'ri-se ) 

yrupus  Ratanhlse :  Syrup  of  Rhatany ;  Slrop  de 
annia,  Fr.  Cod.;  Ratanhiasirup,  G. 

"  Fluidextract  of  Krameria,  four  Hundred 
I  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces, 
:  minims] ;  Syrup,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
!_c  centimeters  [or  18  fluidounces,  287  min- 
;Ji  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6*  fluidrachms].  Mix 
m."  U.  S. 

his  syrup  is  more  conveniently  made  by  the 
sent  process  than  by  either  of  those  of  the 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  I860,— in  the  first  of 
eh  the  powdered  root  was  exhausted  with 
er,  the  percolate  evaporated,  and  the  sugar 
;  5olve<l  in  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  while  in  the 
!  «id  uroeess,  extract  of  krameria  was  dis- 


solved in  syrup.  As  krameria  yields  a  variable 
proportion  of  extract,  it  follows  that  the  syrup 
resulting  from  these  two  modes  of  preparation 
must  have  differed.  To  obviate  this  evil  as  far 
as  possible,  care  had  to  be  taken,  in  following 
the  first  process,  to  select  the  best  krameria,  and 
preferably  the  small  roots,  as  it  was  these  only 
which  would  yield  two  ounces  of  good  extract 
to  the  pound.  We  have  found  the  syrup  made 
from  the  official  fluidextract  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  not  a  turbid  mixture,  as  stated  by 
some  writers.  This  preparation  affords  a  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibiting  krameria. 

Dose,  for  an  adult,  two  fluidrachms  (7.5 
Cc.)  ;  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  from  ten 
to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  LACTUCARII.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  LACTUCARIUM 

( sy-ru'pus  lac-tu-ca'ii-I) 

Sirop  de  Lactucarium,  Fr.;  Lactucariumsirup,  (7. 

*  "  Tincture  of  Lactucarium,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  min- 
ims] ;  Glycerin,  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  ;  Citric  Acid, 
one  gramme  [or  15  grains]  ;  Orange  Flower 
Water,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
331  minims]  ;  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6 1  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Tincture 
of  Lactucarium  with  the  Glycerin,  add  the 
Orange  Flower  Water  in  which  the  Citric  Acid 
has  been  previously  dissolved,  and  filter,  if 
necessary.  Finally,  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Syrup  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms].    Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

The  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was  very 
objectionable,  and  the  syrup  was  rarely  used,  on 
account  of  its  want  of  transparency,  and  in 
some  measure  also  because  of  its  disagreeable 
taste.  The  former  of  these  objections  it  was 
proposed  to  obviate  by  the  use  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  as  in  the  former  U.  S.  formula  for 
Syrup  of  Tolu ;  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of 
one  of  the  aromatic  Waters.  The  rubbing  with 
magnesium  carbonate  enabled  the  solvent  to 
take  up,  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of  doing, 
the  matter  that  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
posited. The  use  of  powdered  pumice-stone  in- 
stead of  magnesium  carbonate,  and  the  rubbing 
of  this  and  a  little  sugar  with  the  tincture  after 
evaporation  instead  of  previously,  were  recom- 
mended by  James  Kenworthy.  The  result  was 
a  beautifully  clear  syrup,1  with  the  flavor  and 


1  kubergier's  Syrup  of  Lactucarium. — Though  prob- 
ably inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  U.  S.  syrup,  that  of 
Aubergier  has  a  great  reputation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  is  occasionally  prescribed  here  instead 
of  the  official.  It  differs  so  much  from  ours  that, 
when  it  is  prescribed,  pharmacists  who  may  not  have 
it  on  hand  should  not  substitute  the  official  for  it, 
unless  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  prescriber.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  it  is  advisable 
that  there  should  be  a  formula,  readily  accessible,  by 
which  a  syrup  may  be  prepared  sufficiently  represent- 
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appearance  of  Aubergier's,  and  the  virtues  of 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (A.  J.  P., 
March,  1868,  p.  113.)  But  the  present  pro- 
cess, if  official  tincture  of  lactucarium  be  used, 
is  far  preferable,  the  only  disadvantage  being 
the  slight  petroleum-like  taste  which  seems  to 
be  inseparable  from  lactucarium  preparations 
made  by  extracting  the  resinous  principles 
with  petroleum  benzin;  the  new  tincture  of 
lactucarium,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that 
can  be  given  to  the  purification  of  the  petro- 
leum benzin,  will  still  hold  a  trace  of  the 
benzin-residue  flavor,  which  it  communicates 
to  the  syrup.  The  l-ecommendations  made  by 
various  pharmaceutical  writers  to  add  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkali  to  cloudy  syrup  of  lactucarium, 
in  order  to  make  it  transparent,  are  inad- 
missible, for  Aubergier  has  conclusively  shown 
that  alkalies  destroy  the  bitter  principles  of 
lactucarium. 

Jos.  W.  England  and  N.  D.  Streeter  both  pre- 
fer to  make  the  syrup  directly  from  the  lactu- 
carium. For  processes,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1883,  pp. 
393,  593. 

Dose,  two  to  three  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  11.25 
Cc). 

SYRUPUS  LIMONIS.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  LEMON 

(sy-ru'pus  li-mo'nis) 

Syrupus  Succus  Citri ;  Sirop  de  Limon  (de  Cit- 
ron), feirop  de  sue  de  Limon  (de  citron),  Fr  ;  Cit- 
ronenslrup,  Citronensaftsirup,  O. ;  Jarabe  de  limon, 

"  Fresh  Lemon  Peel,  in  thin  slices  or  grated, 
1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20  grammes;  Alcohol  (90 


vSJS&f&L  IOr  &Jl  Practical  purposes.  Procter, 
snri rnSwVJw?  the  P£0fessl0n  Sood  service  by  preparing 
"TQ£UbllSHng.such.a  Process,  which  we  copy  here 
cL^iJL  lactucarium  (German)  half  an  ounce; 
granulated  Sugar  an  ounce;  Simple  Syrup  four  and 
Or«n£  %Zt;  Sltr  c  ^cid'  in  Powder,  sixty'  grains; 

Sw£l0Wer  ^ater  1°nr  fluidounces;  Diluted  Alco- 
h?1'  TWater'  .each-  a  sufficient  quantity.  Triturate 
the  Lactucarium  with  the  Sugar  until  reduced  to 
MM*  a?  \nt?  3  fUM«l-shaped pTrcoSy  pour 
PvhJ?,if  ^d  Mco*?}  until  the  Lactucarium  is  nearly 
orate  tndVwr  fl^'j  ten  fluid°unces  have  passed,  evap- 
orate to  two  fluidounces.  and  add  it  to  the  Svrun 

Em1S'y  ?ealed  by  boilinS-  ai"l  mix.  Continue  the 
ebullition  slowly  until  the  whole  measures  four  pints 

straln'^nd^W^-  Tvhen  add  the  CUrfc  AcidPand 
strain,   and,   lastly,   when   nearly   cool    the  Orange 

resents  t&  ^^T'  &*™™<toun%*2& 

would  entTre,va  ^ropohrt!on  lhe  a(>tion  ot  the  0^Sm 
b^t   Geo    R  ^  that  of  the  lactucarium: 

the  wen  a,^Jv  ?0dJ  was  assured  by  Desehamps,  as 
own  and  of  n1?^  r?Su,t  of  experiments  of  his 
opium  even  ?„eDout  ,that  lactucarium  given  with 
'  pposes  the  ,™  SmaiI  Proportion,  very  decidedly 
ns  nausea  S^ant  effects  caused  by  opium,  such 
Thfr. 1868  n  ,7^Q  Sp,as.ms'  headache,  etc.  (Ann. 
preparation  'inP'JJV  i\?d  .nence  the  advantage  of  a 
Buf  to Train  .n%?  the  two  narcotics  are  combined. 
It  is  unSeXarv  f«  »™  Tt™Hs  °f  thls  experience 
"st  all  th«t  1=  L  °- a5dua,  new  syruP  to  the  official 


per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity;  Lemon  Juice, 
25  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  500  cubic  centi- 
metres; Refined  Sugar,  38  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
760  grammes.  Macerate  the  Lemon  Peel  in  one 
fluid  ounce  and  a  half  (Imp.  meas.)  or  thirty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol  for  seven  days ; 
press;  filter;  add  sufficient  of  the  Alcohol  to  pro- 
duce two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  forty 
cubic  centimetres.  In  the  Lemon  Juice,  clarified 
by  subsidence,  dissolve  the  Refined  Sugar  by  the 
aid  of  gentle  heat.  When  the  resulting  syrup 
is  cold,  mix  with  it  the  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  alcoholic 
liquid.  The  product  should  weigh  four  pounds 
and  one  ounce  (Imp.)  or  thirteen  hundred 
grammes."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1880  syrup  of  lemon  was, 
dropped  at  the  1890  revision ;  as  it  is  frequently 
used,  the  process  will  be  found  in  the  foot-note.1 
The  addition  of  lemon  peel  to  the  preparation 
is  an  improvement,  but  the  internal  white  por- 
tion of  the  peel  should  be  carefully  removed 
before  adding  to  the  hot  lemon  juice,  or  the 
finished  syrup  will  have  a  bitter  taste.  (Se* 
Limonis  Cortex.)  This  syrup  forms  a  cooling 
and  grateful  addition  to  beverages  in  febrUt 
complaints,  and  serves  to  conceal  the  taste  oJ 
saline  purgatives  in  solution. 


SYRUPUS  PICIS  LIQUIDS.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  TAR 

(sy-ru'pus  pi'cls  liq'ui-dae) 

Syrupus  cum  aqua  picefi  ;  Syrupus  Piceus ;  Siro 
de  Goudron,  Fr.   Cod.;  Theersirup,  O.;  Jarabe 
brea,  Sp. 

*  "  Tar,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains] ;  Alec 
hoi,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounee,  33 
minims] ;  Magnesium  Carbonate,  ten  grammi 
[or  154  grains] ;  Sugar,  eight  hundred  and  fift 
grammes  [or  29  ounces  av.,  430  grains] ;  Wate 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cub 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms 
Mix  the  Tar  intimately,  in  a  mortar,  with  U 
grammes  [or  154  grains]  of  clean  white  sand,  ac 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounee 
183  minims]  of  Water,  and,  after  kneading  t 
mass  thoroughly  with  the  pestle,  pour  off  tl 
Water  and  throw  it  away.    Treat  the  *esidj 
with  the  Alcohol,  and,  when  the  Tar  is  dissolve 
add  the  Magnesium  Carbonate  and  fifty  grav 
mes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  of  Sugar,  ai 
after  thorough  trituration  add  four  hundr 
cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  ray 
ims]  of  Water;  stir  the  mixture  occasiona 
during  two  hours,  and  filter.    Dissolve  the  l 

'•'Lemon  Juice,   recently  expressed  and I  strain, 
forty  parts  [or  seventeen  fluidounces]  , J™f  ^euj 
Peel  two  parts  [or  one  ounce  av.]  ;  1 Sugar  in  coa 
powder,  sixty  parts     or  twenty-eight  ounces  av 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hum 
parts  [or  about  two  pints].    Heat  the  Lemon  Ju 
to  the  boiling  point;  then  add  the  Lemon  reel, 
let    the    whole    stand,    closely  covered L    unt»  c 
Filter,  add  enough  Water  through  the  filter  to  £ 
the  filtrate  weigh  forty  parts  [or  measure ,  sevent 
fluidounces],  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the.nltereo.  g 
by  agitation,  without  heat,  and  strain.      u ■  »■ 
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ader  of  the  Sugar  in  the  clear  nitrate  by 
;le  heat,  strain,  and  add  sufficient  Water  to 
:e  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]." 
?. 

i  many  sections  of  our  country  this  syrup 
been  largely  used.  The  process  of  the  U.  S. 
8th  Rev.)  is  an  improvement  on  the  one  for- 
ty official.  The  proportion  of  tar  has  been 
iced  from  75  Gm.  to  5  Gm.  The  washed 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  magnesium  car- 
ate  and  a  little  sugar  added,  the  mixture 
red,  and  more  sugar  dissolved  with  the  aid 
a  gentle  heat.  The  process  is  modelled 
sr  a  method  suggested  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme. 
preliminary  washing  of  the  tar  will  doubt- 
be  regarded  by  many  as  a  useless  refine- 
t,  but  it  should  on  no  account  be  omitted, 
otherwise  a  syrup  which  would  be  irritant 
ler  than  soothing  might  be  produced,  owing 
he  acid  constituents  always  present  in  tar. 
e  Pix  Liquida.)  This  syrup  affords  an  ex- 
ot  method  of  administering  small  quan- 
s  of  tar. 

ose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
Cc). 

SYRUPUS  PRUNI  VIRGINIANS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  WILD  CHERRY 

(sy-ru'pus  pru'nl  vlr-^in-I-S'nae) 

nip  of  Virginian  Prune,  Br.  1898  ;  Sirop  d'Eeorce 
irisier,  Fr.;  Wildkirschenrindenslrup,  G. 

'Wild  Cherry,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  hun- 
and  fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  127 
as];  Sugar, seven  hundred  grammes  [or  24 
es  av.,  303  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces, 
ninims]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
ounces,  6'i  fluidrachms].    Moisten  the  Wild 
ry  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Water,  and 
irate  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered 
1;  introduce  the  Glycerin  into  a  graduated 
ving  bottle;  pack  the  Wild  Cherry  firmly 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
er  upon  it;  continue  the  percolation  (shak- 
the  percolate  occasionally  with  the  Glyc- 
,  until  the  liquid  measures  four  hundred 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces, 
ninims'J.    Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  liquid 
igitation,  without  heat,  strain,  and  pass 
gh  Water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
uct  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
*3  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].   Mix  thor- 
ty-   Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry  may  also  be 
ared  in  the  following  manner:    Prepare  a 
ilator  or  funnel  in  the  manner  described 
Syrupus.    Pour  the  percolate  obtained 
rected  in  the  preceding  formula  upon  the 
r,  return  the  first  portions  of  the  perco- 
until  it  runs  through  clear,  and,  when  all 
iquid  has  passed,  follow  it  with  Water, 


until  the  product  measures  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 6J  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"  Virginian  Prune  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder, 
3  ounces  (Imperial)  or  150  grammes;  Refined 
Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  15  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
750  grammes;  Glycerin,  1£  fl,  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  62.5  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Vir- 
ginian Prune  Bark  with  Distilled  Water;  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  closed  vessel; 
pack  in  a  percolator;  gradually  add  Distilled 
Water  until  the  quantity  of  nine  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  percolate  has  been  collected;  dis- 
solve the  Refined  Sugar  in  the  liquid  by  agita- 
tion, without  heat ;  add  the  Glycerin ;  strain ; 
pour  sufficient  Distilled  Water  over  the  strainer 
to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimetres  of  the  Syrup."  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  introduced  this 
syrup  into  the  1898  edition.  The  process  is 
modelled  after  the  U.  S.  formula. 

The  U.  S.  process  affords  a  handsome  syrup, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  bark  unimpaired  by  the 
injurious  effects  of  heat.  It  is  based  upon 
a  formula  proposed  by  Procter  and  Turn- 
penny in  A.  J.  P.,  xiv.  27.  The  introduction 
of  the  glycerin  into  the  receiving  bottle  instead  of 
mixing  it  with  the  menstruum  is  an  improvement 
adopted  from  the  Br.  process;  the  glycerin  is 
not  needed  in  the  menstruum  to  increase  the 
astringency  of  the  syrup  but  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  in  keeping  the  infusion  from  decom- 
posing and  precipitating  a  reddish,  insoluble 
substance  in  the  receiving  bottle.  This  syrup 
should  never  be  made  by  adding  fluidextract 
to  simple  syrup,  as  the  fluidextract  is  likely  to 
vary  greatly  in  quality,  and  frequently  precipi- 
tates when  mixed  with  syrup,  the  syrup  when 
made  by  the  above  process  is  far  superior  in 
flavor  and  active  properties,  and  is  largely  used 
as  a  basis  for  cough  mixtures.1 

Dose,  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  RHEI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OP  RHUBARB 

(sy-ru'pus  rb.6'1) 

Sirop  de  Rhubarbe,  Fr. ;  Strupus  Rhei,  P.  G. ;  Rha- 
barberslrup,  Rhabarbersaft,  G. 

• "  Fluidextract  of  Rhubarb,  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  min- 


licetous  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry.— Joseph  P.  Rem- 
ington devised  the  following  process  for  this  form  of 
svIud  which  be  believes  possesses  some  advantages 
lllr  tte  official  syrup.  Particularly  in  that  the  as- 
trlmrencv  is  greatlv  modified:  Moisten  150  Gm.  of 
wild  cherry  in  No.  "20  powder,  with  50  Cc.  of  diluted 
Tcetic  acid,  U.  8.  P  ;  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  close  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  pack 
in  a  non-metallic  percolator  and  percolate  with  di- 
luted acetic  acid  into  a  receiver  containing  150  Cc. 
of  elveerin  until  450  Cc.  of  liquid  are  obtained  In 
this  dissolve  700  Gm.  of  sugar  without  heat ;  strain 
and  pass  enough  diluted  acetic  acid  through  the 
strainer  to  make  1000  Cc.  of  finished  syrup  The 
nroduct  is  light  reddish-brown,  has  the  characteristic 
pS-kernel  flavor,  and  a  decidedly  agreeable,  acid- 
ulous taste.     U.  J.  P.,  May.  1899.  209-210.) 
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ims] ;  Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  four  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  65  minims] ;  Potassium  Carbonate, 
ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Water,  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims] ; 
Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounees,  6J 
fluidraehms].  Mix  the  Spirit  of  Cinnamon 
with  the  Fluidextraet  of  Rhubarb,  and  add  to 
it  the  Potassium  Carbonate  previously  dissolved 
in  the  Water,  and  lastly  enough  Syrup  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fiuidounees,  6i  fluidraehms]. 
Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"Rhubarb  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Coriander  Fruit,  in 
No.  20  powder,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  50  gram- 
mes; Refined  Sugar,  24  ounces  (Imp.)  or  600 
grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  8  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  200  cubic  centimetres;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  24  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  600 
cubic  centimetres.  Moisten  the  mixed  Rhu- 
barb Root  and  Coriander  Fruit  with  a  portion 
of  the  mixed  Alcohol  and  Distilled  Water,  and 
set  aside ;  pack  in  a  percolator ;  pass  the  remain- 
der of  the  diluted  alcohol  slowly  through  the 
materials;  evaporate  the  percolate  until  it  is 
reduced  to  fourteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres, 
and  in  this,  after  it  has  been  filtered,  dissolve 
the  Refined  Sugar  by  the  aid  of  heat.  The 
product  should  weigh  nearly  two  and  a  half 
pounds  (Imp.)  or  one  thousand  grammes."  Br. 
This  is  a  troublesome  and  imperfect  method. 

The  U.  S.  syrup  differs  from  that  official 
before  1890  in  several  particulars,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  greatly  improved;  the  activity 
of  the  rhubarb  and  the  corrigent  effects  of  the 
cinnamon  are  both  secured  without  impairing 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  syrup,  while  the 
simplicity  of  the  manipulation  must  commend 
the  process  to  all.  Otto  Miller  recommends  its 
preparation  by  dissolving  ninety  grains  of 
potassium  carbonate  in  twelve  fiuidounees  of 
cinnamon  water,  adding  twenty-eight  ounces 
of  sugar,  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  and, 
when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  adding  four  fluid- 
ounces  _  of  fluidextraet  of  rhubarb,  straining, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  measure  of  two  pints 
with  cinnamon  water.  A  pleasant,  clear,  effi- 
cient, and  permanent  syrup  results.  (West. 
Drug.,  1887,  p.  107.) 

The  official  syrup  is  a  mild  cathartic,  adapted 
to  the  cases  of  infants,  to  which  it  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

Dose,  for  adults,  two  to  three  fluidraehms 
(7.5  to  11  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  RHEI  AROMATICUS.  U.  S. 

AROMATIC  SYRUP  OF  RHUBARB 

(sy-rfi'pus  rhg'I  ar-o-mat'i-cus) 

maStim,f  lryr.U^.°frR?ub^bVSir°P  de  R^ubarbe  aro- 
manque,  tr.;  Gewurzter  R^abarbersaft,  O. 

*  "Aromatic  Tincture  of  Rhubarb,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluid- 


ounces,  35  minims] ;  Potassium  Carbonate,  one 
gramme  [or  15  grains] ;  Syrup,  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  28  fluid' 
ounces,  356  minims], to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fiuidounees,  6£  fluidraehms] 
Dissolve  the  Potassium  Carbonate  in  the  Aro 
matic  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  Filter,  if  neces 
sary,  and  add  sufficient  Syrup  to  make  th< 
product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi 
meters  [or  33  fiuidounees,  6£  fluidraehms] 
Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  syrup  is  nearly  identical  with  that  offi 
cial  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870.  The  aromatic  tine 
ture  is  identical  with  that  formerly  used  i 
the  preparation  of  this  syrup.  The  additio 
of  a  small  amount  of  alkali  has  been  adoptei 
to  prevent  the  syrup  from  becoming  turbii, 
The  substitution  of  glycerin  for  one-half  c  L 
the  syrup,  as  recommended  in  the  14th  editicl 
of  this  work,  would  be  an  improvement. 

The  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  is  a  war 
stomachic  laxative,  too  feeble  for  adult  cast 
but  well  calculated  for  the  bowel  complaints 
infants;  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  citi 
during  the  summer  season,  and  as  a  remedy  f 
which  this  preparation,  or  one  analogous  to 
has  been  long  in  use,  under  the  name  of  spic 
syrup  of  rhubarb.  The  dose  for  an  infs 
with  diarrhoea  is  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc), 
peated  every  two  hours  until  the  passages  in 
cate  by  their  color  that  the  medicine  Ijj 
operated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
syrup,  as  prepared  by  the  present  formi 
contains  one-seventh  of  diluted  alcohol,  whi 
though  not  injurious  in  most  cases  in  wh'j 
this  syrup  is  used,  might  render  it  too  stirj 
lating  in  some  instances  of  diarrhoea  in  the  v 
young  infant. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidraehms  (3.75  to  7.5  C 

SYRUPUS  RHCEADOS.  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  RED  POPPY 

(sy-ru'ptis  rhce'a-dos)  [. 

Sirop  de  Coquelicot,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirop  de  Pavot  r(! 
Fr. ;  Klatschrosensaf  t,  G. 

"Red-Poppy  Petals,  13  ounces  (Imper 
or  260  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  21  pox^ 
(Imp.)    or  720   grammes;   Alcohol  (90 
cent.),  2i  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  60  cj 
centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  q 
tity.    Add  the  Red-Poppy  Petals  gr.  1 
to  one  pint   (Imp.  meas.)   or  four  hun 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water  kept 
upon  a  water-bath;  stir  frequently,  and  a 
wards,  the  vessel  being  removed,  infuse 
twelve  hours.   Then  press  out  the  liquid;  sti 
add  the  Refined  Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  th<. 
of  heat.    When  nearly  cold,  add  the  Alcjjl, 
and  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce 
pounds  ten  ounces  (Imp.)  or  one  thousanc  |ie 
hundred  and  sixty  grammes  of  the  Syrup,  y- 

The  object  of  introducing  the  petals  F 
water  heated  by  a  water  bath  is  that  they  i'X 
shrink  by  being  scalded,  as  otherwise  17 
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could  not  be  completely  immersed  in  the  quan- 
tity of  water  directed.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  lest  the  liquor  become  too 
thick  and  ropy.  The  fine  red  color  of  this 
syrup  is  its  only  recommendation.  It  is  very 
liable  to  ferment;  according  to  Enders,  this 
can  be  obviated  by  evaporating  the  recently 
prepared  syrup  to  dryness,  keeping  the  pow- 
dered residue  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  dis- 
solving it,  as  wanted,  in  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

Dose,  as  stated  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia, 
one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  ROS/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  ROSE 

(sy-ru'pus  r6'§ae) 

Syrup  of  Roses,  Br. ;  Syrupus  Rosarum  Rubrarum  ; 
Syrup  of  Red  Rose;  Sirop  de  Rose  rouge,  Fr. ; 
Rosenslrup,  Q. 

Fluidextract  of  Rose,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  4  fluidounces, 
109  minims] ;   Diluted    Sulphuric   Acid,  ten 
cubic  centimeters    [or  162   minims]  ;  Sugar, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  26  ounces 
ay.,  199  grains]  ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
o  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms] .   Mix  the  Fluid- 
;xtraet  of  Rose  and  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 
arith  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters   [or  10 
fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water;  after  allow- 
ng  the  mixture  to  stand  two  hours,  filter,  and 
jlissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  clear  filtrate,  by 
igitation.   Finally,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iVater  to  make  the  product  measure  one  thou- 
and  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
luidrachms].    Strain,  if  necessary."  U.  S. 
"Dried  Red-Rose  Petals,  2  ounces  (Iinpe- 
ial)  or  50  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  30  ounces 
Imp.)  or  750  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  boil- 
ng,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  500  cubic  centi- 
etres.    Infuse  the  Red-Rose  Petals  in  the 
Mstilled  Water  for  two  hours;  strain;  press; 
eat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point;  filter;  dis- 
olve  the  Refined  Sugar  in"  the  liquid  by  the 
id  of  heat.    The  product  should  weigh  two 
>ounds  fourteen  ounces  (Imp.)  or  eleven  hun- 
red  and  fifty  grammes."  Br. 
Syrup  of  rose  is  mildly  astringent,  but  is 
alued  most  for  its  fine  red  color,  on  account  of 
bich  it  is  occasionally  added  to  mixtures.  The 
?lor  is  developed  by  the  small  amount  of 
iluted  sulphuric  acid  which  is  added. 
Dose,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  RUBI.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  RUBUS 

(sy-ru'pus  ru'bl) 

Syrup  of  Blackberry  Bark.  Svrup  of  Blackberry 
aot;  Sirop  d'Ecorce  de  Ronce,  Fr. ;  Brombeer- 
rup,  O. 

(78) 


*  "  Fluidextract  of  Rubus,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims] ;  Syrup,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims],  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms].   Mix  them."  U.  S. 

This  syrup  is  useful  in  acute  diarrhoea  of 
relaxation  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75 
to  7.5  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  SARSAPARILLCE 
COMPOSITUS.  U.  S. 

COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA 

(sy-ru'pus  sar-sa-pa-rll'lae  com-pos'j-tus) 

Syrupus  Sudorificus  ;  Sirop  de  Salsepareille  compost, 
Fr.  Cod. :  Sirop  sudorifique,  Fr.  ;  Zusarumengesetzter 
Sarsaparillslrup,  (J.;  Jarabe  de  zarzaparrilla  com- 
puesto,  tip. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Sarsaparilla,  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  min- 
ims] ;  Fluidextract  of  Glycyrrhiza,  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  [or  2-13  minims] ;  Fluidextract  of 
Senna,  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or  243  min- 
ims] ;  Sugar,  six  hundred  and  fifty  grammes 
[or  22  ounces  av.,  406  grains]  ;  Oil  of  Sassa- 
fras, two-tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  [or 
3  minims] ;  Oil  of  Anise,  two-tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  [or  3  minims]  ;  Oil  of  Gaultheria, 
two-tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  [or  3  min- 
ims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Add  the  Oils  (equiva- 
lent to  about  four  drops  each)  to  the  mixed 
Fluidextracts  and  shake  the  liquid  thoroughly. 
Then  add  enough  Water  to  make  up  the  volume 
to  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ounces,  138  minims],  and  mix  well.  Set  the 
mixture  aside  for  one  hour,  and  then  filter  it. 
Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  filtrate  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  allow  the  liquid  to  cool, 
strain,  and  add  enough  Water,  through  the 
strainer,  to  make  the  product  measure  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly."  U.S.  An  im- 
portant change  was  made  in  this  compound 
syrup  in  the  TL  S.  P.  1890,  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  fluidextracts  and  volatile  oils  for 
the  druo-s  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  18S0  process. 
It  was  further  improved  in  the  Eighth  Re- 
vision by  doubling  the  amount  of  volatile  oils. 
The  new  syrup  is  not  perfectly  transparent, 
but  the  U.  S.  P.  18S0  syrup  had  the  same 
fault.  The  simplicity  of  the  present  formula  is 
a  welcome  improvement. 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  U.  o.  x  nar- 
macopceia,  published  in  1820,  a  process  for  a 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla  was  adopted,  intended  to 
represent  the  famous  French  sirop  de  cuisimer 
This  was  very  much  improved  in  the  revised 
edition  published  in  1830.  and  the  amended 
process  has  been  retained  with  little  alteration 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  the  process  of  per- 
colation having  been  substituted  in  the  U.  b. 
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1880  Pharmacopoeia  for  simple  maceration  di- 
rected in  the  first  of  the  two  formulas  of  1850. 
In  the  original  process  the  sarsaparilla  was 
subjected  to  long  decoction  with  water.  It  has 
been  proved  that  diluted  alcohol  more  thor- 
oughly extracts  the  acrid  principle  of  the  root, 
upon  which  its  activity  probably  depends,  than 
water,  and  that  this  principle  is  either  dis- 
sipated or  destroyed  by  the  long-continued 
application  of  a  boiling  heat.  In  the  present 
formula,  therefore,  which  employs  alcohol  in 
the  menstruum  for  the  fluidextracts,  the  root 
is  more  completely  exhausted  of  its  active  mat- 
ter, while  the  heat  applied  to  the  concentration, 
being  no  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  evap- 
oration of  the  alcohol,  is  insufficient  to  injure 
the  preparation.  The  spirituous  menstruum 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  not  dissolving 
the  inert  fecula,  which  encumbers  the  syrup 
prepared  by  decoction  and  renders  it  liable 
to  spoil.  The  essential  oils  were  intended  solely 
to  communicate  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  were 
used  in  very  email  proportion.  The  only 
objection  to  the  1880  process  was  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  resin  extracted  by  the  alcohol  from 
the  guaiacum  wood  was  deposited  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  tincture ;  this  was  separated 
by  the  filtration  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880, 
and  was  therefore  of  no  disadvantage  to  the 
preparation.  In  the  present  process  guaiacum 
wood  is  omitted;  its  loss,  however,  will  never 
be  felt.  But  the  practitioner  should  be  aware 
that  much  of  the  sarsaparilla  as  it  exists  in 
the  market  is  nearly  or  quite  inert,  and  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  disappointment  in 
the  use  of  this  or  any  other  preparation,  unless 
satisfied  of  the  good  quality  of  the  drug  from 
which  it  is  made. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  often  given  in 
connection  with  this  syrup,  is  said  to  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  it,  being  converted  into 
om\  SamueI  Kennedy  (Ph.  Rec,  1888,  p. 
-SOI)  showed  that  when  corrosive  sublimate 
was  dissolved  in  this  syrup  precipitation  in- 
variably occurred;  if  an  equal  amount  of  so- 
dium chloride  was  added,  precipitation  was 
greatly  retarded.  Lepage  of  Gisors,  proposes 
as  a  substitute  potassium  iodohydrargyrate, 
which  he  has  found  not  to  undergo  decom- 
position. (See  Potassio-mercuric  iodide  Part 
U,  and  Strop  Gibert,  p.  630.)  When  a  decided 
effect  is  desired,  the  fluidextract  is  much  more 
efficient. 

Dose,  of  the  syrup,  half  a  fluidounce  (15 
VQo'nqUraient  t0  somewhat  less  than  a  drachm 
trm.)  of  the  root,  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLOE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  SQUILL 

(sy-ru'piis  scll'lae) 

zwleWrupAGU  Sc,U* :  Slr°P  de  Sci,Ie-  Pr'  ^eer- 

,l"Tm^hT  °f  SrquiU'  f°ur  h™<2red  and  fifty 
<u0l„  centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  min- 


ims] ;  Sugar,  eight  hundred  grammes  [or  28 
ounces  av.,  96  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Dissolve 
the  Sugar  in  the  Vinegar  of  Squill  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain,  and,  when  the 
strained  liquid  is  cold,  add  enough  Water, 
through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  thor- 
oughly." U.  S. 

"  Vinegar  of  Squill,  1  pint  ( Imperial  meas- 
ure) or  500  cubic  centimetres;  Refined  Sugar, 
38  ounces  (Imp.)  or  950  grammes.  Dissolve 
the  Refined  Sugar  in  the  Vinegar  of  Squill  by 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat.  The  product  should 
weigh  three  pounds  ten  ounces  (Imp.)  [or  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  grammes]."  Br. 

The  present  British  formula  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.),  and  differs  from 
that  of  1864  in  taking  the  vinegar  already 
formed,  instead  of  preparing  it  as  the  first  step 
of  the  process.  The  object  of  heating  the  vine- 
gar to  the  boiling  point  is  to  coagulate  albu- 
minous matter,  which  is  afterwards  separated 
by  filtration.  The  heating  should  be  performed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  prevent  undue  loss  of 
acetic  acid. 

This  syrup  is  much  employed  as  an  expec- 
torant, especially  in  combination  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tartarized  antimony.  It  is  incompatible 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  but  not  with  am- 
monium chloride. 

Dose,  about  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc).  In 
infantile  bronchitis  it  is  sometimes  given,  in| 
the  same  dose,  as  an  emetic. 

SYRUPUS  SCILL/E  COMPOSITUS. 
U.  S. 


COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  SQUILL 

(sy-ru'pus  scil'lse  c<?m-p69'}-tus ) 

Hive  Syrup;  Sirop  de  Scille  compose^  Fr.;  Zusam- 
mengesetzter  Meerzwiebelsirup,  G. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Squill,  eighty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  2  fluidounces,  338  minims] ;  Fluid- 
extract  of  Senega,  eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
2  fluidounces,  338  minims] ;  Antimony  and.  Po- 
tassium Tartrate,  two  grammes  [or  3l  grains] ; 
Purified  Talc,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains] ; 
Sugar,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or 
26  ounces  av.,  199  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  the  Fluidextracts,  evaporate  them,  in  a; 
tared  dish,  on  a  water-bath,  to  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains],  and  nuxj 
the  residue  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401  minims]  of 
Water.  When  the  mixture  is  cold,  incorporate 
with  it,  intimately,  the  Purified  Talc,  filter,  pass 
enough  Water  through  the  filter  to  obtain  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
252  minims]  of  clear  nitrate,  and  add  to  this  the 
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timony  and  Potassium  Tartrate  previously 
olved  in  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or 

minims]  of  hot  Water.  Dissolve  the  Sugar 
his  liquid  by  agitation,  without  heat,  strain, 

add  enough  Water,  through  the  strainer, 
make  the  produce  measure  one  thousand 
ic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
chms].  Mix  thoroughly.  Compound  Syrup 
Squill  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  following 
iner:    Prepare  a  percolator  or  funnel  in 

manner  described  under  Syrupus.  Pour 
filtrate  obtained  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
mula,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  Anti- 
ly  and  Potassium  Tartrate,  upon  the  Sugar, 
irn  the  first  portions  of  the  percolate,  until 
uns  through  clear,  and,  when  all  the  liquid 

passed,  follow  it  with  Water,  until  the 
duct  measures  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix 
roughly."  11.  S. 

his  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
mlar  preparation  called  Coxe's  hive  syrup, 
m  which  it  differs  chiefly   in  containing 
ar  instead  of  honey.   Prepared  as  originally 
eted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  invariably 
mented  from  the  want  of  sufficient  concentra- 
This  defect  was  corrected  at  the  revision 
1840,  when  sugar  was  substituted  for  honey, 
consequence  of  the  uncertain  consistence  and 
stitution  of  the  latter.     In  the  Pharma- 
toeia  of  1850  two  formulas  were  given  for 
syrup,  in  the  first  of  which  the  virtues  of 
squill  and  senega  were  extracted  b^  long 
ling  with  water,  in  the  second  by  percolation 
h  water  to  which  a  small  portion  of  alcohol 
s  added.    The  latter  was  preferable  when 
lfully  performed,   as  it  avoided  in  great 
asure  the  injurious  influence  upon  the  senega 
boiling,  exhausted  both  this  and  the  squill 
re  readily  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
alcohol  to  the  menstruum,  and  afforded  a 
ution  of  their  active  principles  less  embar- 
ised  with  inert  matters  calculated  to  favor 
^mentation.   In  this  process  the  filtered  liquor 
is  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  order  to 
igulate  the  albumen,  after  which  the  evapo- 
tion  was  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature. 
ie  present  formula  is  a  decided  improvement 
>on  the  one  just  described,  as,  diluted  alcohol 
ing  employed  as  the  menstruum,  less  of  the 
buminous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is  ex- 
icted,  while  any  disadvantage  from  the  spirit- 
»us  addition  is  obviated  by  the  subsequent 
aporation  of  the  alcohol  and  the  addition 
water,  the  provision  being  retained  to  boil 
e  tincture  for  a  short  time  to  get  rid  of  such 
bumen  as  has  been  taken  up.    Sometimes  the 
Qount  of  albuminous  coagulum  is  so  great 
to  render  the  process  of  filtration  after  the 
'ding  very  tedious.   According  to  J.  C.  Whar- 
n>  this  can  be  remedied  by  rubbing  up  the 
u<%  liquid  with  magnesia  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii. 
I2);    to  serve  the  same   purpose  precipi- 
ted  calcium  phosphate  was  substituted  in  the 
•  S;  P.  1890,  but  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
•infied  talc  is  used.   Percolation  we  have  found 


very  well  adapted  for  dissolving  the  sugar  and 
producing  a  transparent  syrup.  The  present 
U.  S.  P.  process  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  fluidextract  of  squill  is 
never  a  wholly  satisfactory  preparation,  and 
at  present  is  made  with  a  diluted  acetic  acid 
as  a  menstruum. 

C.  A.  Werckshagen  proposes  the  following 
modification.  Evaporate  one  pint  of  vinegar 
of  squill  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract, 
to  remove  the  acetic  acid,  then  add  eighteen 
fluidounces  of  simple  syrup,  and  apply  heat; 
when  clear,  add  twenty-four  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  and  stir  until  dissolved;  then  take  off 
the  fire  and  add  sufficient  syrup  to  make  the 
whole  measure  twenty-two  fluidounces;  lastly, 
when  cold,  add  two  fluidounces  of  fluidextract 
of  senega.  If  the  fluidextract  of  senega  be  ex- 
actly neutralized  with  ammonia,  no  gelatiniza- 
tion  can  occur.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  p.  591.) 

Compound  syrup  of  squill  combines  the  vir- 
tues of  senega,  squill,  and  tartar  emetic,  of 
the  last  of  which  it  contains  about  one  grain 
in  a  fluidounce.  It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  frequently  cathartic,  and  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  mild  cases  of  croup, 
also  in  the  latter  stages  of  severe  cases  when 
the  object  is  to  promote  expectoration.  In 
croup,  however,  a  mineral  emetic  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  The  dose  of  this  syrup  is,  for 
children,  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (0.6 
to  3.75  Cc),  according  to  the  age,  and  it  may 
be  repeated  in  cases  of  croup  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  it  causes  vomiting. 

Dose,  for  adults  as  an  expectorant,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims  (1.3  to  1.8  Cc). 

SYRUPUS  SENEQ^E.  U.  S. 

SYRUP  OF  SENEGA 

(sy-ru'pus  sen'e-gae) 

Slrop  de  Polygala.  Fr.;  Sirupus  Senegae,  P.  G. ; 
Senegasirup,  G. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Senega,  two  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  ; 
Syrup,  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27 
fluidounces,  24  minims],  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms].   Mix  them."  U.  S.  _ 

The  syrup  affords  a  very  convenient  mode  ot 
exhibiting  senega  in  pectoral  complaints.  Owing 
to  the  pectinous  principle  present  in  senega, 
the  syrup  made  directly  from  the  root  as  in 
the  process  of  1870  was  always  turbid.  It  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  addition 
of  an  alkali  renders  the  syrup  transparent,  and 
the  1890  process  directed  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  water,  although,  if  the 
fluidextract  of  senega  which  contains  alkali  be 
used  as  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  this  addition 
is  unnecessary.  This  syrup  may  be  given  as  a 
stimulant  expectorant. 

Dose,  one  or  two  fluidrachms  (d.tb  or  t.0 

Cc).  ' 
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SYRUPUS  SENN/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  SENNA 

(sy-ra'pus  sen'nae) 

Sirop  de  Sene,  Fr.;  Sirupus  Sennae,  P.  G. ;  Senna- 
sirup,  G. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Senna,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims] ;  Oil  of  Coriander,  five  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  81  minims] ;  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] .  Mix  the 
Oil  of  Coriander  with  the  Fluidextract  of  Senna 
and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  to  make 
the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] .  Mix 
thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"  Senna,  40  ounces  (Imperial)  or  1200  gram- 
mes; Oil  of  Coriander,  10  minims  or  0.6  cubic 
centimetre ;  Alcohol  ( 90  per  cent. ) ,  40  minims 
or  2.4  cubic  centimetres;  Refined  Sugar,  in  pow- 
der, 50  ounces  (Imp.)  or  1500  grammes;  Alco- 
hol (20  per  cent.),  70  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  2100  cubic  centimetres.  Moisten  the  Senna 
with  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  or  twelve  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  tightly 
in  a  vessel  which  can  afterwards  be  closed;  set 
aside  for  three  days;  press  strongly;  reserve 
the  liquid  obtained ;  break  up  the  marc ;  moisten 
it  with  fifteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alco- 
hol; set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  press 
strongly;  add  the  liquid  obtained  to  the  portion 
previously  preserved;  break  up  the  marc;  mix 
it  with  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol;  set  aside 
for  three  hours;  press  again;  evaporate  the 
resulting  liquid  until  it  is  reduced  to  such  a 
volume  that  when  added  to  the  reserved  liquid 
the  whole  shall  measure  tivo  pints  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  twelve  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the 
evaporated  liquid  with  the  reserved  liquid ;  heat 
the  product  in  a  covered  vessel  to  180°  F. 
(82.2°  C.)  for  a  few  minutes;  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours;  filter;  pass  Distilled  Water 
through  the  filter  until  the  filtrate  measures 
forty  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  twelve  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres;  add  the  Refined  Sugar, 
and  dissolve  in  a  covered  vessel  by  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat;  cool;  add  the  Oil  of  Coriander 
dissolved  in  the  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.);  shake 
well.  The  product  should  weigh  five  pounds 
twelve  ounces  (Imp.)  or  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  grammes."  Br. 

The  U  S.  P.  1890  syrup  resembied  that  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  except  in  the  important 
matter  of  strength;  it  contained  only  one-half 
the  quantity  of  senna  ordered  for  the  British 
syrup  and  was  about  one-third  weaker  than 
the  IT.  S.  1880  syrup.  This  is,  however,  not  a 
disadvantage,  as  the  former  syrups  were  nearly 
oi  the  strength  of  the  fluidextract.  The  pro- 
cess was  improved  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev  ) 
by  simply  adding  the  fluidextract  (made  by 
the  official  method  which  deprived  it  of  the 
griping  principle)  and  oil  of  coriander  to  syrup 


Dose,  for  an  adult,  from  two  to  four  flui 
drachms  (7.5  to  15  Cc);  for  children,  fo; 
whom  it  was  originally  intended,  not  more  thai 
from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  that  quantity 
according  to  the  age. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  TOLU 

(sy-ru'pus  tol-u-ta'nus) 

Sirop  de  Bauuie  de  Tolu,  Fr.  Cod.;  Sirop  ba 
samlque,  Fr. ;  Tolubalsamsirup,  G.;  Jarabe  de  ba 
sarno  de  Tolu,  Sp. 

*  "  Tincture  of  Tolu,  fifty  cubic  centimeter 
[or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims] ;  Magnesium  Ca 
bonate,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Sugai 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  405  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficier 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  cent 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Ru 
the  Tincture  of  Tolu,  in  a  mortar,  with  th 
Magnesium  Carbonate  and  sixty  grammes  [c 
2  ounces  av.,  51  grains]  of  the  Sugar.  The 
gradually  add  four  hundred  and  fifty  cub 
centimeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims]  c 
Water,  with  constant  trituration,  and  filter.  Di: 
solve  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar  in  the  elea 
filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  strai 
the  Syrup  while  hot,  and  add  a  sufficient  quai 
tity  of  Water  to  make  the  product  measui 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluie 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Syrup  of  Tolu  ma 
also  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Pr< 
pare  a  percolator  or  funnel  in  the  mannt 
described  under  Syrupus.  Pour  the  filtral 
obtained  as  directed  in  the  preceding  formul 
upon  the  Sugar,  return  the  first  portions  cjj 
the  percolate,  until  it  runs  through  clear,  ami 
when  all  the  liquid  has  passed,  follow  it  wit1 
Water,  until  the  product  measures  one  thousan 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flu 
drachms].    Mix  thoroughly."  U.  8. 

"  Balsam  of  Tolu,  H  ounces  (Imperial)  c 
62.5  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  2  pounds  (Imp. 
or  1600  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficier, 
quantity.  Boil  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  one  pi* 
(Imp.  meas.  )  or  eight  hundred  cubic  cent 
metres  of  the  Distilled  Water  for  half  an  hou 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  stirring  frequently 
Then  remove  from  the  source  of  heat  and  ad 
Distilled  Water,  if  necessary,  so  that  the  liqm 
when  cold  shall  measure  sixteen  fluid  ounce 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  cubic  cent: 
metres.  Filter  the  solution,  add  the  Refine 
Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  a  water-batl 
The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds^jMV- 
or  two  thousand  four  hundred  grammes."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  1890  process  for  this  syrup  wa| 
more  satisfactory  than  that  formerly  officia 
It  was  practically  a  return  to  the  U.  S.  1»<, 
method  (based  on  Finley's  process1),  substi 

»  Syrupus  Tolutanus,  U.  S.  1870.—"  Take  of  Tic. 
ture  of  Tolu   two  fluidounces;  Carbonate s  ol  was 
nesium  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains, 
fined],    in    coarse    powder,    twenty-sxx  troyounces 
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ing  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  for  inag- 
sium  carbonate,  and  using  a  freshly  made 
ong  tincture  for  the  official  tincture  of  tolu. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.)  process 
ntroduced  magnesium  carbonate  with  much 
vantage,  and  has  the  further  improvement  of 
ng  the  official  tincture  of  tolu  instead  of 
iking  the  latter  from  the  balsam  by  a  special 
ocess.  In  the  British  process  the  soluble 
inciples  of  the  balsam  are  exti'acted  by  boiling 
with  water,  but  with  great  waste  of  the 
terial,  as  the  water  dissolves  but  a  small  por- 
n  of  the  active  matter.  To  obviate  this  waste, 
same  portion  of  balsam  is,  according  to 
ande,  usually  employed  in  successive  opera- 
ns,  and  it  long  continues  to  impart  odor  and 
te  to  boiling  water.  W.  H.  Hostelley's  modi- 
ition  is  as  follows :  For  making  twenty-five 
oces  of  syrup,  take  one  ounce  of  balsam  of 
u,  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  and  water 
ich  has  been  previously  filtered  through  ani- 
1  charcoal,  enough  to  make  twenty-five 
ices;  rub  the  tolu  to  a  fine  powder,  aided  by 
ne  of  the  sugar,  and  mix  this  with  the  re- 
inder  of  the  granulated  sugar;  now  prepare 
)ercolator  by  placing  a  piece  of  cotton  in  the 
k,  pack  the  powder  in  it,  pour  in  the  filtered 
ter,  and  receive  twenty-five  ounces  of  perco- 
e.  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  290.)  Syrup  of  tolu  is 
eeble  preparation  and  is  used  chiefly  to  hu- 
rt its  agreeable  flavor  to  mixtures.  If  a 
onger  syrup  is  desired,  it  is  readily  made  by 
ling  tincture  of  tolu  in  the  desired  quantity 
1  directing  the  bottle  to  be  shaken. 
)ff.  Prep. — Mistura  Ammoniaci,  Br.;  Trochisci 
imonii  Chloridi,  U.  8.;  Trochisci  Cubebse,  U.  S. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SYRUP  OF  GINGER 

(sy-ru'pus  zin-jpb'e-ris ) 

>irop  de  Gingembre,  Fr.j  Ingwersirup,  O. 

Fluidextract  of  Ginger,  thirty  cubic  centi- 
ters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims] ;  Alcohol, 
™ty  _  cubic  centimeters  [or  325  minims] ; 
gnesium  Carbonate,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
lJns] ;  Sugar,  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
immes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  405  grains] ;  Water, 
ufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]. 
x  the  Fluidextract  of  Ginger  and  the  Alcohol, 
n  triturate  the  liquid  in  a  mortar  with  the 
gnesium  Carbonate  and  sixty  grammes  [or 
ranees  av.,  51  grains]  of  the  Sugar.  Then 
dually  add  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
hmeters  [or  15  fluidounces,  104  minims]  of 
iter,  with  constant  trituration,  and  filter, 
'solve  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar  in  the  clear 

a  pint.  Rub  the  Tincture  of  Tolu  first  with 
carbonate  of  Magnesium  and  two  troyounces  of 
hugar,    and,  then    with    the    Water,  gradually 


UUU     Lilt:      llllLlUie     Ul      J.U1U  uioi. 

of  llagnesium  and  two  troyounces  of 
"«sar,  and,  then  with  the  Water,  gradually 
™,'  an(]  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  the  re- 
„.i  °l  the  s"f?ar,  and,  having  dissolved  it  with 
Mfl  of  a  gentle  heat,  strain  the  solution  while 

17.  ST.  1870 


filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  strain 
the  Syrup  while  hot,  and  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  Water  to  make  the  product  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6 1  fluidrachms].  Syrup  of  Ginger  may  also  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Prepare  a 
percolator  or  funnel  in  the  manner  described 
under  Syrupus.  Pour  the  filtrate  obtained  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  formula  upon  the 
Sugar,  return  the  first  portions  of  the  perco- 
late, until  it  runs  through  clear,  and,  when  all 
the  liquid  has  passed,  follow  it  with  Water,  until 
the  product  measures  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  ^  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  12.5  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  Syrup, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  F"repare  one  fluid 
ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  twenty-five  cubic  centi- 
metres of  a  strong  tincture  of  the  Ginger  by 
the  process  of  percolation  with  the  Alcohol.  To 
this  add  sufficient  of  the  Syrup  to  produce 
twenty  fl.uid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  the  Svrup  of  Ginger." 
Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  process  has  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  magnesium  carbonate  as  an  aid  in 
distributing  the  resinous  fluidextract  so  as  to 
facilitate  its  solution  in  water.  It  is  practically 
a  return  to  the  U.  S.  1870  method.1 

The  British  syrup,  being  made  by  the  simple 
incorporation  of  the  tincture  with  syrup,  has 
of  course  all  the  strength  of  the  ginger,  but  is 
inferior  to  the  U.  S.  preparation  in  appearance 
and  flavor.  The  old  plan  of  using  water  as 
the  menstruum  for  the  drug  has  been  abandoned, 
as  the  syrup  thus  made  is  encumbered  with  mu- 
cilage and  starch,  and  consequently  rendered 
more  liable  to  decomposition.  In  order  that  the 
preparation  may  be  of  the  proper  strength,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  fluidextract  should  have 
been  made  with  the  best  Jamaica  ginger.  The 
syrup  of  ginger  is  much  used  as  a  warm  sto- 
machic addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions 
or  mixtures,  and  to  impart  flavor  particularly 
to  carbonic  acid  water. 

Dose,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  or  more. 

TABELL/E  TRINITRINI.  Br. 

TRINITRIN  TABLETS 

(ta-bSl'lae  trl-ni'tri-m) 

Tablets  of  Nitroglycerin. 

"  Tablets  of  chocolate  each  weighing  five 
"•rains  (0.324  gramme)  and  containing  one-hun- 
dredth  of  a  grain   (0.00065  gramme)  of  the 

i  Syrupus  Zingiberis,  V.  S.  1870.— "Take  of  Fluid 
Fxtract  of  Ginger  a  fluidounce :  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesium one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Sugar  [refined], 
in  coarse  powder,  seventy-two  troyounces;  \\  ater 
fortu-iu-o  fluidounces.  Rub  the  Fluid  Extract  of 
Ginger  first  with  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesium  and 
two  trovounces  of  the  Sugar,  and  then  with  the 
Water  graduallv  added,  and  filter.  To  the  filtered 
litmid  add  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar,  and.  having 
dissolved  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  .strain 
the  solution  while  hot."  17.  S.  1870. 
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trinitroglycerin  of  commerce."  Br.  Each  of 
these  tablets  contains  a  dose  of  the  remedy. 
For  the  properties  of  nitroglycerin,  see  Spiritus 
Glycerylis  Nitratis,  page  1175. 

TALCUM.  U.  S. 

TALC 

( tal'cum ) 

"A  native  hydrous  magnesium  silicate."  U.  S. 

Talcum  Venetum  ;  Soapstone  ;  Talc,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Talc 
de  Venise,  Craie  de  Briangon,  Fr. ;  Talcum,  P.  G.; 
Talk,  Talkstein,  Speckstein,  G. 

Tale  occurs  in  irregular  masses  of  a  greenish- 
grey  color,  having  a  peculiar  wax-like  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  and  giving,  when  rubbed, 
a  greasy  sensation  to  the  fingers.  It  is  found 
in  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
best  quality  at  this  time  (1906)  being  obtained 
from  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  In  1905, 
the  total  production  in  the  United  States  was 
107,134  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,106,062,  of  which 
67,000  tons  valued  at  $469,000  came  from  New 
York  State;  most  of  the  fibrous  talc  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
white  or  grayish-white  powder  or  grayish-green 
irregular  masses  of  waxy  lustre;  when  rubbed 
upon  the  skin  it  imparts  a  feeling  like  greasi- 
ness;  permanent  in  the  air.  Inodorous  and 
tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  solu- 
tions of  the  acids  and  alkali  hydroxides.  Specific 
gravity :  2.2  to  2.8.  Mix  0.5  Gm.  of  Talc  with 
about  2  Gm.  each  of  anhydrous  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates,  heat  the  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucible  until  fusion  is  complete,  and 
treat  the  resulting  fused  mass  with  hot  water; 
then  neutralize  the  liquid  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  after  adding  an  additional  10  Cc. 
of  the  latter,  evaporate  the  mixture  until  the 
white  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride  are  evolved, 
then  add  20  Cc.  of  water,  and,  after  boiling  the 
mixture  and  filtering,  an  insoluble  residue  of 
silica  should  be  left.  If  to  the  filtrate  ammonia 
water  and  ammonium  chloride  T.S.  be  added, 
a  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminum  hy- 
droxide may  be  formed,  while  the  filtrate  from 
this,  upon  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate 
T.S.,  should  yield  a  white,  crystalline  precipi- 
tate (magnesium  salts).  If  1  Gm.  of  Talc  be 
boiled  with  25  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  for 
one-half  hour,  adding  water  from  time  to  time 
to  maintain  approximately  the  original  volume, 
and  the  liquid  filtered,  then  the  filtrate  should 
yield,  upon  evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting, 
and  quickly  weighing,  not  more  than  0.05  Gm. 
of  residue."  V.  S. 

TTU*esr~Tale  has  been  introduced  into  the 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  solely  for  use  in  making 
purified  talc.  Talc  should  be  used  in  medicine 
or  pharmacy,  only  in  the  form  of  purified  talc, 
as  the  native  product  contains  soluble  and  in- 
soluble impurities  from  which  it  must  be  freed. 
Off.  Prep.— Talcum  Purificatum,  U.  S. 


TALCUM  PURIFICATUM.  U.  S. 

PURIFIED  TALC 

(tal'ctim  pu-rj-fi-ca'tum) 
Talc  purine,  Fr.;  Gereinigter  Talk,  G. 

*  "  Talc,  in  fine  powder,  five  hundred  gram 
mes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ;  Hydrc 
chloric  Acid,  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [o 
2  fluidounces,  257  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficiet 
quantity.    Mix  the  powdered  Talc  with  aboil; 
twenty-five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
pints]  of  boiling  Water,  gradually  add  fift 
cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims 
of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  boil  the  mixtuij 
during  fifteen  minutes,  then  allow  it  to  staii; 
for  fifteen  minutes.     Decant,  and  reject  tl 
supernatant  liquid  containing  the  finer  particli. 
of  Talc  in  suspension,  and  again  boil  the  residi  | 
with  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [<: 
5  pints]   of  Water,  mixed  with  the  remaii 
der  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.   Again  decant,  ar 
reject  the  finer  suspended  particles,  and  was 
the  coarser  residue  with  Water  by  repeated  d 
cantation,  until  a  portion  of  the  wash-wate! 
after  filtering  and  acidifying  with  nitric  aci 
fails  to  become  opalescent  upon  the  addition  i 
silver  nitrate  test  solution.    Then  transfer  t 
magma  to  a  close  linen  or  muslin  strainer,  alk 
it  to  drain,  and  dry  it  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.) 
U.  S.    For  pharmaceutical  purposes  powder 
talc  requires  purification  to  extract  iron  sa. 
and  other  impurities.    The  official  process  l 
jects  the  finest  particles,  as  they  are  a  grejj 
annoyance  to  the  pharmacist,  owing  to  th< 
passing  through  the  pores  of  filtering  pap< 
thus  requiring  repeated  filtrations.  (See  Aqua 
Purified  Talc  is  intended  to  replace  magnesii 
carbonate,  calcium  phosphate,  and  other  t 
sorbent  powders  used  to  aid  filtration,  it  havi 
the  advantage  of  insolubility,  although  its  i 
sorbent  properties  are  deficient  in  comparis* 
with  magnesium  carbonate.  _  1 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  f 
lows :  "  Purified  Talc,  when  subjected  to  igniti 
at  red  heat,  should  lose  not  more  than  5  p, 
cent,  of  its  weight.  If  10  Gm.  of  Purified  T 
be  boiled  with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  for  oi 
half  hour,  adding  water  from  time  to  time 
maintain  approximately  the  original  volume, 
should  yield  a  filtrate  which  is  neutral  to  hta 
paper,  and  one-  half  of  this  filtrate,  when  ev; 
orated  and  dried  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  shm 
yield  not  more  than  0.005  Gm.  of  residue  (hi; 
of  soluble  substances).  The  remaining  half, 
the  filtrate,  after  slightly  acidulating  with  J 
drochloric  acid,  should  not  yield  a  blue  col 
upon  the  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyan) 
T.S.  (absence  of  iron)."  U.  S. 

Uses.— Purified  talc  is  used  pharmaceutics 
(see  above)  and  as  a  protecting,  soothing  p< 
der  to  the  skin.  When  in  very  fine  powdei 
forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  propnet; 
preparations  found  on  ladies'  dressing  tab 
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md  is  very  valuable  as  a  dusting  powder  in 
ntertngo  prickly  heat,  pruritus,  and  other  con- 
htions  of  dermal  irritation. 


TAMARINDUS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TAMARIND 

(tam-a-rln'dus) 

"The  preserved  pulp  0f  the  fruit  of  Tartw- 

ndm   indica   Linne    (Fam.    Le gummosa ) ." 

.  S.  The  fruits  of  Tamarindus  indica, 
Ann.,  freed  from  the  brittle  outer  part  of  the 
)encarp  and  preserved  with  sugar."  Br. 

Fructus  Tamarindorum  ;  Tamarinier  SV  Pn.i  • 
IndoruSl  IrX  V%  <?%Tama,rl ^  &ufpi  Tat' 

Tamarindus  indica,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  180: 
Villd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  577;  B.  &  T  92 —The 
amannd  tree  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus, 
t  rises  to  a  great  height,  sends  off  numerous 
preading  branches,  and  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
nce.  The  trunk  is  erect,  thick,  and  covered 
nth  a  rough,  ash-colored  bark.  The  leaves 
re  alternate  and  pinnate,  composed  of  many 
airs  of  opposite  leaflets,  which  are  almost 
essue,  entire,  oblong,  obtuse,  unequal  at  their 
ase,  about  half  an  inch  long  by  a  sixth  of 
n  inch  broad,  and  of  a  dark'-green  color. 
He  flowers  which  are  in  small  lateral  racemes. 

lZ%-fJe  -sh  cal-vx'  and  yellow  petals 
,eautifully  variegated  with  red  veins.  The 
Fjut  is  a  broad,  compressed,  reddish  ash- 
OJored  pod,  much  curved,  from  two  to  six 
icnes  Jong,  with  numerous  brown,  flat,  quad- 
angular  seeds,  contained  in  cells  formed  by 

tough  membrane.  Exterior  to  this  membrane 
■a  light-colored  acid  pulpy  matter,  between 
™  and  the  shell  are  several  somewhat 
ranched  tough  ligneous  strings,  running  from 

e  stem  to  the  extremity  of  the  pod,  the 
ttachmerit  of  which  they  serve  to  strengthen. 
M  shells  are  fragile  and  easily  separated. 
3  ™eaPPears  t0  be  a  native  of  the  East 
Pit  f  t  Indies'  E^Pt'  and  Arabia,  though 
eiieved  by  some  to  have  been  imported  into 
menca.    Barth,  the  African  traveller,  found 
•abundant  m  the  interior  of  Africa.   De  Can- 
Mte  was  doubtful  whether  the  East  and  West 
naia  trees  are  of  the  same  species.    It  is 
■ated  by  writers  that  the  pods  of  the  former 
e  much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and 
»ve  a  greater  number  of  seeds,  the  East  India 
mannds  containing  six  or  seven,  those  from 
*  west  Indies  rarely  more  than  three  or  four; 
n  this  seems  not  to  be  correct, 
'-aicutta  appears  to  be  the  chief  emporium 
r  me  tamarinds  of  the  European  markets, 
amannds  are  also  sent  from  the  West  Indies 
m-     ,!ador  to   England;  when   from  this 
mxf  the/  are   preferred.     The   latter  are 
om    r  Al?er.lcan  tamarinds,  and  are  obtained 
:ev         indica,    var.    occidentalis,  Gartn. 

y  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  less  cohesive 
IK  Iess  acidity  than  the  tamarinds 
°m  the  Old  World.    Tamarinds  are  brought 


to  us  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  are  prepared  by  placing  the  pods,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  shells,  in  layere  in  a 
T£\i  Pouring  boiling  syrup  over  them. 
A  better  mode,  sometimes  practised,  is  to  place 
them  in  stone  jars,  with  alternate  layers  of 
powdered  sugar.  They  are  said  to  be  occa- 
sionally prepared  in  copper  boilers.  In  the 
-kast  Indies  tamarinds  are  often  prepared  for 
market  by  stripping  off  the  outer  shell  and 
pressing  the  pulpy  interiors  into  a  mass;  some- 
times they  are  packed  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

Properties.— Fresh    tamarinds,    which  are 
sometimes,    though    rarely,    brought   to  this 
country,  have  an  agreeable,  sour  taste,  without 
any  mixture  of  sweetness.    As  we  usually  find 
them,  in  the  preserved  state,   they  form  a 
dark-colored  adhesive  mass,  consisting  of  syrup 
mixed  with  the  pulp,  membrane,  strong,  some- 
what branching  fibres  or  strings,  and  seeds  of 
the  pod,  and  having  a  sweet  acidulous  taste. 
The  brown,  flattish,  quadrangular  seeds,  each 
enclosed  in  a  tough  membrane,  should  be  hard, 
clean,  and  not  swollen,  the  strings  tough  and 
entire,  and  the  odor  without  mustiness.  Tama- 
rind is  officially  described  as  «  a  pulpy  mass  of 
a  light  reddish-brown  color,  darkening  with  age 
so  as  to  become  dark  brown,  containing  some 
branching  fibres  and  numerous  reddish-brown, 
smooth,  oblong  or  quadrangular,  compressed 
seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  tough  membrane ;  odor 
distinct ;  taste  sweet  and  agreeably  acid."  V.  S. 
From  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  it  appears  that 
in  100  parts  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sugar  added  to  them,  there 
are  9.40  parts  of  citric  acid,  1.55  of  tartaric 
acid,  0.45  of  malic  acid,  3.25  of  potassium  bitar- 
trate,  4.70  of  gum,  6.25  of  pectin,  34.35  of 
parenchymatous  matter,  and  27.55  of  water. 
K.  Midler  (Ph.  Centralh.,  1882),  after  analyz- 
ing nine  commercial  varieties,  states  that  only 
traces  of  citric  and  malic  acids  are  present, 
but  that  tartaric  acid  and  acid  potassium  tar- 
trate are  present  in  considerable  amount.  Cop- 
per may  often  be  detected  in  preserved  tama- 
rinds, derived  from  the  boilers  in  which  they 
are  prepared.   Its  presence  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  reddish  coat  which  it  imparts  to  the 
blade  of  a  knife  immersed  in  the  tamarinds. 

Uses — Tamarinds  are  laxative  and  refriger- 
ant, and  infused  in  water  form  a  highly  grate- 
ful drink  in  febrile  diseases.  Convalescents 
often  find  the  pulp  a  pleasant  addition  to  their 
diet,  and  useful  by  preserving  the  bowels  in 
a  loose  condition.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed 
in  connection  with  other  mild  cathartics,  and 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  confection  of 
senna.  Though  frequently  given  with  infusion 
of  senna  to  cover  its  taste,  it  is  said  to  weaken 
its  purgative  power,  and  the  same  observation 
has  been  made  of  its  influence  upon  the  resinous 
cathartics  in  general.  For  a  formula  for  fluid- 
extract  of  tamarind,  see  Nat.  Drug.,  1892,  101. 

Dose,  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  (3.9  to  31 
Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sennas,  U.  S.,  Br. 
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TARAXACUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TARAXACUM  [Dandelion] 

(ta-rax'a-ciim) 

"  The  dried  root  of  Taraxacum  officinale 
Weber  (Syn.  Taraxacum  Taraxacum  (Linne) 
Karsten)  (Fam.  Composites),  collected  in  au- 
tumn." U.  S.  "  The  fresh  and  the  dried  roots 
of  Taraxacum  officinale,  Wiggers.  Collected  in 
the  autumn."  Br. 

Taraxaci  Radix,  Br.;  Dandelion  Root,  Blowball, 
Milk,  Witch,  or  Yellow  Gowan,  Lion's-toolh,  Canker- 
wort  ;  Pissenlit,  Dent  de  Lion,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Radix 
Taraxaci  cum  herba,  P.  G. ;  Lowenzahn.  G. ;  Taras- 
saco,  It.;  Taraxacon,  Diente  de  Leon,  Sp. 

The  proper  botanical  name  of  the  dandelion 
is  not  that  warranted  by  the  pharmacopoeias, 
but  is  Taraxacum  Taraxacum  (L),  Karst., 
DeutschFl.  (1880-83).— Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753).— T.  officinale,  Weber,  Prim. 
PI.  Hoist.  (1780).— T.  Dens-leonis,  Desf.,  Fl. 
Atlant.  (1800).— The  dandelion  is  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  a  perennial  fusiform  root. 
The  leaves,  which  spring  immediately  from  the 
root,  are  long,  pinnatifid,  generally  runcinate, 
with  the  divisions  toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a 
fine  green  color.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  was  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  the  teeth  of  a  lion.  The  flower- 
stem  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  six 
inches  or  more  in  height.  It  is  erect,  simple, 
naked,  smooth,  hollow,  fragile,  and  terminated 
by  a  large  golden-colored  flower,  which  closes 
in  the  evening  and  expands  with  the  returning 
light  of  the  sun.  The  involucre  is  smooth  and 
double,  with  the  outer  scales  bent  downward. 
The  florets  are  very  numerous,  ligulate,  and 
toothed  at  their  extremities.  The  receptacle 
is  flat  and  naked.  The  pappus  is  stipitate,  and 
at  the  period  of  maturity  is  disposed  in  a  spher- 
ical form,  and  is  so  light  and  feathery  as  to 
be  easily  borne  away  by  the  wind,  with  the 
achene  attached.  Another  plant  resembling 
the  common  dandelion,  the  achenes  of  which, 
however,  are  narrower  and  bright  red  or  reddish 
brown,  known  as  the  red-seeded  dandelion,  is 
the  product  of  T.  erythrospermum,  Andrz.,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  naturalized  from 
Europe. 

This  species  of  Taraxacum  grows  sponta- 
neously m  widely  separated  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  is  abundant  in  this  country,  adorning  our 
grass  plots  and  pasture  grounds  with  its  bright 
yellow  flowers,  which,  in  moist  places,  show 
themselves  with  the  first  opening  of  spring 
2nd  continue  to  appear  until  near  the  close  of 
summer.  In  India  the  plant  is  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  root 
collected  for  use  between  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  February.  (P.  J„  Dec.  1871,  523.) 
Ail  parts  of  the  plant  contain  a  milky  bitterish 
juice,  which  exudes  when  they  are  broken  or 
wounded  The  leaves,  wh3n  very  young  and 
blanched  by  the  absence  of  light  during  their 
growth,  are  tender  and  not  unpleasant  to 


the  taste,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  salad. 
When  older  and  of  their  natural  color,  they 
are  medicinal.  The  Pharmacopoeias  recognize 
only  the  root,  which  is  by  far  the  most  effica- 
cious part.  It  should  be  full  grown  when 
collected,  and  should  be  employed  in  the  recent 
state,  as  it  is  then  most  active.  It  does  not, 
however,  as  stated  by  Duncan,  lose  nearly  all 
its  bitterness  by  drying,  and  the  root  dug  up 
in  the  warmer  seasons  might,  if  dried  with  care, 
be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  succeeding 
Avinter.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  thin  and 
watery  in  the  spring;  milky,  bitter,  and  spon 
taneously  coagulable  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  autumn,  and  sweet  and  less  bitter 
in  the  winter  when  affected  by  the  frost.  The 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are, 
therefore,  the  proper  periods  for  collecting  it 

Henry  Barton  of  Brighton,  England,  pre- 
pared the  juice  from  the  flower-stalks  by  crush- 
ing and  pressure,  adding  25  per  cent,  of  spirit, 
and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  weeks 
in  glass  bottles,  filtering  to  separate  a  very  small 
quantity  of  deposit,  and  setting  aside  for  use 
According  to  Barton,  it  remains  bright,  and 
retains  its  characteristic  taste.  Though  not  so 
rich  in  solid  constituents  as  the  juice  of  the  root, 
yet,  having  an  equal  bitterness,  it  is  prob- 
ably not  less  efficacious  as  a  medicine,  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated  by  Bentley,  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  medicine  does  not  depend  solely  on  the, 
amount  of  its  solid  constituents,  but  prin-i 
cipally  if  not  entirely  on  the  bitter  prinJ 
ciple  it  contains.  Barton  stated  that  the  juice 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  preparations  of, 
taraxacum.    (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  p.  509.) 

The  fresh  full  grown  root  of  the  dandelion 
is  several  inches  in  length,  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger  or  thicker,  round  and  tapering,  somewhat 
branched,  of  a  light  brown  color  externally 
whitish  within,   having  a  yellowish  ligneous 
cord  running  through  its  centre,  and  abound- 
ing in  a  milky  juice.    In  the  dried  state  it  is 
dark  brown,  much   shrunken,  wrinkled  lony 
gitudinally,  brittle,  and  when  broken  presents 
a  shining  somewhat  resinous  fracture.  A  trans- 
verse section  exhibits  an  exterior  cortical  por-: 
tion,  thick,  spongy,  whitish,  and  marked  witlj 
concentric  rings,  and  a  smaller  central  portion 
ligneous  and  yellow,  though  in  very  old  roots 
the  latter  is  sometimes  wanting.    "  Cylindra( 
ceous  and  tapering  very  gradually,  of  variabli 
length,  and  1  to  2  Cm.  thick, above,  crownec 
with   several   short,    thickish   heads,  usually 
simple  or  somewhat  branched,  the  branche; 
closely  parallel;  externally  blackish-brown.  Ion 
gitudinally  wrinkled;  fracture  short,  showing  ; 
yellowish,  porous  central  axis,  surrounded  M 
a  thick,  whitish  bark,  containing  numerous  mill 
vessels  arranged  in  concentric  circles;  inodor| 
ous;  bitter."  U.  S.    Taraxacum  should  be  frej 
from  the  root  of  Cichorium  Intybus,  Lmne 
which  closely  resembles  it,  but  is  usually  paler 
more  bitter,  and  has  the  milk  vessels  in  radiat 
ing  lines.    Contrary  to  the  general  statement 
that  taraxacum  root  contains  a  central  wood  1 
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ylinder  without  any  pith,  Jos.  Schrenk  states 
hat  he  has  found  a  distinct  pith  in  a  very 
arge  number  of  roots  taken  from  commercial 
amples  of  taraxacum.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
bro-vascular  bundles  surrounded  by  paren- 
hyma-tissue  include  the  pith,  the  diameter  of 
-•hich  in  some  instances  exceeds  the  thickness 
f  the  woody  zone  several  times.  In  other 
espects  the  structure  of  the  root  was  normal, 
be  concentric  arrangement  of  the  laticiferous 
ucts  in  particular  excluding  any  possibility 
f  mistaking  the  specimens  for  chicory,  etc. 
Am.  Drug.,  1887,  p.  2.)  Its  active  proper- 
ies  are  yielded  to  water  by  boiling,  and  do 
ot  appear  to  be  injured  in  the  process. 
)ragendorff  obtained  from  the  root  gathered 
ti  October  and  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 

4  per  cent,  of  inulin  and  some  sugar.  The 
oot  gathered  in  March  from  the  same  place 
ielded  1.74  per  cent,  of  inulin,  17  of  uncrys- 
allizable  sugar,  and  18.7  of  levulin.  This 
ist-named  substance,  discovered  by  Dragen- 
orff,  has  the  same  composition  as  inulin,  but 
issolves  in  cold  water,  and  is  devoid  of  any 
otatory  power.  Mannite,  which  has  been 
ound  in  the  infusion  of  the  root,  has  been 
emonstrated  by  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  not  to 
>re-exist  in  the  root,  but  to  be  formed  by 
pontaneous  changes  consequent  on  exposure. 

A  crystallizable  principle  has  been  extracted 
rom  the  juice  of  the  root  by  Pollex,  who  has 
amed  it  taraxacin.  It  is  bitter  and  some- 
'hat  acrid,  fusible  but  not  volatile,  sparingly 
oluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ig  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  obtained 
y  boiling  the  milky  juice  in  distilled  water, 
ltering  the  concentrated  liquor,  and  allowing 
i  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm  place, 
'lie  taraxacin  crystallizes,  and  may  be  purified 
y  repeated  solution  and  crystallization  in 
lcohol  or  water.  Kromayer  (A.  Pharm.  (2), 
v.  6)  also  obtained  taraxacin,  and,  in  addition, 

second  crystalline  principle,  taraxacerin,  Cs 
li60,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
According  to  Vogel,  the  intra-cellular  substance 
f  the  root  consists  chiefly  of  pectose,  which 

5  the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  sub- 
tanee  constituting  the  membrane  of  the  cells. 
j.  E.  Sayre  found  that  the  yield  of  taraxacin 
aries  in  roots  collected  at  different  seasons. 
See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896, 
897.) 

The  roots  of  various  plants  have  been  largely 
ubstituted  for  dandelion  in  England  and  on 
he  Continent  by  the  herb  gatherers,  and  we  are 
tiformed  that  fraudulent  substitution  is  not 
infrequent,  in  this  country,  of  the  root  of 
■ichorium  Intybus,  or  chicory.  It  is  rare 
o  find  chicory  mixed  with  dandelion,  the  for- 
ner  being  usually  boldly  substituted  for  the 
atter. 

Uses — Taraxacum  is  slightly  tonic,  diuretic, 
ind  aperient,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  specific 
iction  upon  the  liver,  exciting  it  when  languid 
o  secretion,  and  resolving  its  chronic  engorge- 
nents.    It  has  been  much  employed  in  Ger- 


many, and  is  a  popular  remedy  with  many 
practitioners  in  this  country.  The  diseases  to 
which  it  appears  to  be  especially  applicable  are 
those  _  connected  with  derangement  of  the 
hepatic  apparatus  and  of  the  digestive  organs 
generally.  George  B.  Wood  had  confidence  in 
it  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  provided 
that  there  was  no  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  He 
was  accustomed  to  combine  with  it  potassium 
bitartrate  and  aromatics  when  an  aperient  effect 
was  desired.  The  dried  root  is  sometimes 
mixed,  in  powder,  with  ground  coffee,  the  taste 
of  which  covers  that  of  the  dandelion.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  being 
roasted  and  powdered  and  then  prepared  in 
the  same  manner. 

Dose,  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11.6  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextraetum  Taraxaci,  V.  8. 
(Br.);  Extractura  Taraxaci,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Succus 
Taraxaci,  Br. 

TEREBENUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TEREBENE 

( ter-e-be'num ) 

CioHie=  135.10 

"A  liquid  consisting  of  dipentene  and  other 
hydrocarbons,  obtained  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine 
and  subsequent  rectification  with  steam.  Tere- 
bene  should  be  kept  in  well-stojjpered  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  light."  U.  S. 
"A  mixture  of  dipentene  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons, obtained  by  agitating  oil  of  turpentine 
with  successive  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
until  it  no  longer  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray 
of  polarized  light,  and  then  distilling  in  a 
current  of  steam."  Br. 

Tgrebene,  Fr. ;  Tereben,  O. 

This  is  a  substance  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  gradually 
to  the  cooled  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  acid  to  twenty  parts  of  oil, 
and  after  a  day's  standing  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  boiling.  After  cooling,  the  oily  layer 
is  removed,  freed  from  acid  by  calcium  car- 
bonate, and  rectified.  The  terebene  so  obtained 
boils  at  156°  C,  is  optically  inactive  and  of 
rather  pleasant  odor.  Some  cymol  is  always 
produced  at  the  same  time,  and  by  continued 
action  of  the  acid  the  terebene  is  said  to  be 
entirely  converted  into  cymol  and  colophene. 
Jayne  and  Chase,  however,  from  _  a  study  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  commercial  terebenes 
(A.  J.  P.,  1887,  p.  65),  conclude  that  the  boil- 
ing1 point  of  the  true  terebene  is  much  higher, 
173°  to  180°  C.  They  found  an  inactive  cam- 
phor, boiling  at  about  200°  C.  (probably 
borneol),  to  be  formed  also,  and  the  .residue 
left  on  rectifying  was  principally  colophene. 
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Properties. — Terebene  is  officially  described 
as  "  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  having  a  rather 
agreeable,  thyme-like  odor,  and  an  aromatic, 
somewhat  terebinthinate  taste.  Specific  grav- 
ity: about  0.850  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  three 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  It  boils  at  155° 
to  165°  C.  (311°  to  329°  ¥.)'.  On  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  Terebene  gradually  becomes 
resinified,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  Tere- 
bene should  possess  its  characteristic  agreeable 
odor,  should  not  redden  moistened  blue  litmus 
paper  (absence  of  acids),  and  should  be  com- 
pletely inactive  toward  polarized  light  (ab- 
sence of  unaltered  oil  of  turpentine) .  If  about 
10  Cc.  of  Terebene  be  evaporated  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  on  a  water-bath,  not  more  than  a  very 
slight  residue  should  be  left  (absence  of  more 
than  traces  of  resinous  substances)."  V.  S. 
"A  colorless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odor 
and  an  aromatic  terebinthinate  taste.  Specific 
gravity  0.862  to  0.866.  Does  not  rotate  the 
plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  Should  distil 
between  312.8°  and  356°  F.  (156°  and  180°  C), 
leaving  only  a  slight  viscid  residue  (absence 
of  excess  of  resin).  Not  more  than  15  per 
cent,  should  distil  below  329°  F.  (165°  C.)." 
Br.  Power  and  Kleber  (Ph.  Bund.,  1894, 
18)  stated  that  pinene  is  not  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine, 
that  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  boiling  points  156°  to 
160°  C.  should  be  170°  to  185°  C,  and  that  the 
sp.  gr.  should  be  0.855  instead  of  0.862;  also 
that  terebene  consists  mainly  of  dipentene  and 
terpinene  with  some  cymol  and  camphene. 

Uses.— Terebene  is  a  valuable  stimulant 
expectorant,  first  recommended  by  William 
Murrell  (B.  M.  J.,  Dec.  1885),  in  that  form  of 
chrome  bronchitis  often  known  as  winter  cough. 
It  is  very  useful  not  only  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  but  also  in  the  acute  disease,  after 
the  earlier  stages  have  passed  by.  It  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  oil  of  eucalyptus,  but  is  a 
httle  more  stimulating.  It  probably  exerts 
upon  other  mucous  membranes  the  same  action 
that  it  does  upon  that  of  the  lungs,  and  it 
lias  been  employed  with  asserted  good  results 
in  dyspepsia,  especially  in  the  flatulent  intes- 
tinal variety,  and  may  be  used  in  chronic  or 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract.  Its  action  upon  the  general  system  has 
not  been  investigated,  but  probably  resembles 
that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  may  be  given 
m  emulsion,  or,  preferably,  in  capsules.  From 
twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3  to  3.75  Cc.)  of  it 
may  be  given  to  the  adult  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  increased,  if  necessary. 
It  has  been  used  by  atomization,  with  asserted 
good  results.  Murrell  (B.  M.  J.,  July,  24, 
-L»»4)  states  that  terebene  is  an  active  antiseptic 
and  germicide,  one  part  in  four  hundred  and 
titty  being  able  to  keep  in  check  the  action  of 
the  yeast  plant,  and  one  pa*t  in  five  hundred 
having  a  very  perceptible  influence  on  the 
development  of  bacilli  and  paramcecia. 

Dose,  three  to  ten  minims  (0.2  to  0.6  Cc). 


TEREBINTHINA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TURPENTINE 

( ter-e-bln'thi-na ) 

"A  concrete  oleoresin  obtained  from  Pinus 
palustris  Miller,  and  from  other  species  of 
Pinus  (Fam.  Pinacece)."  U.  S.  "The  con- 
crete oleoresin  which  is  scraped  off  the  trunks 
of  Pinus  palustris,  Mill.,  and  Pinus  Taeda, 
Linn."  Br. 

Thus  Americanum,  Br. ;  Frankincense ;  Common 
Frankincense  ;  Crude  Turpentine  ;  Terebinthina  com- 
munis ;  T6r6benthlne  de  Bordeaux  ou  T6rebenthine 
commune,  Fr.  Cod.;  Terebinthina,  P.  O.;  Terpentin, 
Gemeiner  Terpentin,  G. ;  Trementina  comune,  It.; 
Trementina  de  pino,  Sp. 

Off.  Prep. — Ceratum  Resinse  Compositum, 
U.  8.;  Emplastruui  Picis,  Br. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

CANADA  TURPENTINE  [Canada  Balsam, 
Balsam  of  Fir] 

( ter-e-bln'thi-na  ean-a-d&n'sis ) 

"A  liquid  oleoresin  obtained  from  Abies  bal- 
samea  (Linne)  Miller  (Fam.  Coniferce)."  U.  S. 
"  The  oleoresin  obtained  from  Abies  balsamea, 
Mill."  Br. 

Balsamum  Canadense  ;  Baume  du  Canada,  Fr.  God.; 
Terebenthine  du  Canada,  Fr. :  Canadischer  Terpentin, 
G. 

The  term  turpentine  is  usually  applied  to  cer- 
tain vegetable  juices,  liquid  or  concrete,  which 
consist  of  resin  combined  with  a  peculiar 
essential  oil,  called  oil  of  turpentine.  They  are 
generally  procured  from  different  species  of 
pine,  fir,  or  larch,  though  other  trees  afford 
products  which  are  known  by  the  same  general 
title,  as,  for  instance,  Pistacia  Terebinthus, 
which  yields  the  Chian  turpentine.  Some 
French  writers  extend  the  name  of  turpentine 
to  other  juices  consisting  of  resin  and  essential 
oil,  without  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  as 
copaiba,  balm  of  Gilead,  etc.  We  shall  describe 
particularly,  in  this  place,  the  turpentines 
which  are  either  now  official  or  have  but  recently 
ceased  to  be  so.  A  brief  botanical  view  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  respectively 
derived  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  observe  first  that 
the  family  Conifers;  includes  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  sub-orders,  as  Engler  and  Prantl  sug- 
gest,— viz.,  Pinoidece  and  Taxoidece.  _  Lindley 
had  previously  recommended  a  similar  sub- 
division, but  considered  each  sub-group  as 
deserving  of  family  rank,  and  gave  them  the 
names  Pinacea?  and  Taxacese.  Britton  and 
Brown,  in  their  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  V.  fr- 
aud Canada,  follow  Lindley  in  this  instance. 
The  Pinoidece  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
the  (A)  Abietinece,  including  Araueana,  Pinus, 
Cedrus,  Larix,  Picea,  Tsuga,  Abies,  Sequoia, 
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axodium,  etc.;  and  (B)  Cupressinece,  which 
elude  Thuja,  Juniperus,  etc.    The  Taxoidece 
elude  Ginkgo,  Taxus,  etc. 
The  genus  Pin  us  is  represented  by  about 
venty  species,  which  are  widely  distributed 
roughout  the  northern  hemisphere  of  both 
ntinents.    The  principal  centres  of  distribu- 
m  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  in  the 
"estern  United  States   (twenty-five  species), 
istern  United  States  (thirteen  species),  and 
e  highlands  of  Mexico.   It  is  one  of  the  most 
iportant  genera  from   an   economic  stand- 
ing   The  following  species  yield  valuable 
nber:  P.  palustris,  P.  Strobus,  P.  echinata,  P. 
wbertiana,  P.   ponderosa,  P.   monticola,  P. 
terophylla,  P.  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  nepa- 
isis,  P.  Thunbergii,  and  P.  densiflora.  Tur- 
ntine  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Eastern 
nerican  P.  palustris  and  P.  heterophylla;  it 
also  obtained  from  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  hale- 
nsis  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  from 
i  Himalayan  P.  Boxburghii.   The  edible  seeds 
Hue  Nuts)  of  several  species  yield  important 
;ieles  of  human  food,  the  best  being  produced 
the  nut  pines  of  Western  North  America, 
P.  pinea  of  the  Mediterranean,  P.  Cembra  of 
irope  and  Asia,  and  P.  gerardiana  of  North- 
stern  India.   Pine  wool,  a  coarse  fibre  rnanu- 
itured  from  the  leaves  of  P.  Laricio,  P.  syl- 
ttris,  and  other  European  species,  is  used  to 
iff  mattresses  and  cushions,  and,  woven  with 
imal  wool,  is  made  into  hospital  and  military 
mkets  and  into  underclothing  which  are  re- 
ted  to  possess  medicinal  properties.    In  the 
uthern  United  States  carpets  are  woven  from 
;  leaves  of  P.  palustris.   The  bark  of  several 
?cies  contains  sufficient  tannin  to  make  them 
luable  for  tanning  leather. 
I.— Pinus  palustris,  Mill.,  Gard.  Diet.  (1768) 
i  ed.,  No.  14.— P.  australis,  Michx.  f.,Hist. 
b.  Am.  (1810)  i.  64. — Leaves  in  threes,  from 
i  to  fifteen  inches  long,  subtended  at  the 
se  by  a  conspicuous  scaly  sheath  from  one  to 
e  and  a  half  inches  long.    The  leaves  are 
wded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.   The  cones 
i  terminal,  conical,  and  armed  with  a  short 
'uryed  spine. 

This  is  a  very  large  indigenous  tree,  growing 
dry,  sandy  soils,  from  the  southern  part  of 
rginia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  mean  ele- 
ion  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  the  diameter 
its  trunk  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
•  two-thirds  of  its  height.  The  leaves  are 
>ut  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  brilliant  green 
or,  and  united  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
inches.  The  names  by  which  the  tree  is 
own  in  the  Southern  States  are  long-leaved 
yellow  pine,  Southern  pine,  hard  pine, 
rginia  pine,  and  pitch  pine;  but  the  first  is 
!  most  appropriate.  This  tree  furnishes  by 
'  the  greater  proportion  of  the  turpentine, 
*,  etc.,  consumed  in  or  exported  from  the 
uted  States.  "(See  Pix  Liqmda.) 
I— Pinus  Tceda,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1000; 
'Ud.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  498;  Miehaux,  N.  Am. 
ha,  iii.  156;  B.  &  T.  259.—"  Leaves  in  threes, 


elongated  with  elongated  sheaths;  strobiles  ob- 
long-conical, deflexed,  shorter  than  the  leaf; 
spines  inflexed." 

This  is  the  loblolly  or  old  field  pine  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  abundant  in  Virginia, 
where  it  occupies  the  lauds  exhausted  by  cul- 
tivation. It  exceeds  eighty  feet  in  height,  has 
a  trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
pands into  a  wide  spreading  top.  The  leaves 
are  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  light  green 
color.  It  yields  turpentine  in  abundance,  but 
less  fluid  than  that  which  flows  from  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

3— Pinus  sylvestris,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1000; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  494;  Miehaux,  N.  Am. 
Sylva,  iii.  125;  B.  &  T.  257.  Scotch  Pine,  Nor- 
way Pine,  Scotch  Fir. — Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid; 
strobiles  ovate-conical,  of  the  length  of  the 
leaves;  scales  linear-oblong,  the  ends  much 
thickened,  their  exposed  parts  (apophysis) 
oblique,  rhomboidal,  with  a  transverse  ridge  and 
central  tubercle. 

This  tree,  when  of  full  size,  is  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter. 
It  inhabits  Scotland  and  the  northern  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  yields  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  common  European 
turpentine. 

4. — Pinus  Pumilio,  Haenke,  Jviasek,  Beob. 
Riesengeb.  (1791)  68. — P.  montana,  Mill.,  Gard. 
Diet.,  8th  ed.,  No.  5. — This  pine  is  known  in 
gardens  under  several  names  which  are  given  to 
the  forms  occurring  in  the  different  mountain 
ranges  over  which  it  is  spread.  Beissner,  in  his 
Handbuch  der  N adelkolzkunde ,  considers  P. 
Pumilio,  Haenke,  a  synonym  of  P.  montana, 
Mill.,  whereas  in  the  Index  Kewensis  the  latter 
is  brought  under  the  former.  Most  authors 
agree  with  De  Candolle  and  Beissner  in  bring- 
ing P.  Pumilio,  Haenke,  under  P.  montana, 
Mill.  The  latter  is  a  small  tree,  with  decumbent 
or  knee-like  more  or  less  erect  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  dark  colored  persistent  bark. 
The  leaves  occur  two  in  a  sheath,  each  of  which 
is  from  two  to  five  Cm.  long,  straight,  or  scythe- 
shaped,  with  obtuse  apex;  both  sides  are  dull 
green  and  slightly  glaucous.  The  cones  are 
ovoid,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
a  pyramidal  protuberance  on  each  scale  on  the 
outer  or  exposed  side.  It  is  found  in  the  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Central  Europe  at  elevations 
between  4000  and  8000  feet;  also  on  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  at  from  4000  to  5500  feet. 
From  its  branches  by  spontaneous  exudation  or 
by  cutting  off  their  ends,  Hungarian  balsam  is 
obtained. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Salander  (P.  maritima, 
Poir),  which  is  found  in  the  southern  and 
maritime  parts  of  Europe,  yields  much  of 
the  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar  consumed  m 
France,  and  is  admitted  among  the  official 
plants  in  the  French  Codex.  Pinus  lamber- 
tiana  of  California,  produces  by  exudation  a 
saccharine  matter  which  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  peculiar  sweet  principle  called  ptnite. 
(C    B   A    S.,  Sept.  1855.)    Pinus  sabimana, 
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Dougl.,  known  as  nut-pine  or  digger-pine  (be- 
cause the  nut  is  largely  consumed  by  the  Digger 
Indians),  yields,  on  being  notched,  a  turpentine 
whose  volatile  oil  is  extensively  used  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  name  of  abietene.  (See  page 
879.)  The  Pinus  rigida,  or  pitch  pine  of  this 
country,  and  probably  others  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are  sometimes  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tar.  Pinus  Teocotl  yields  a  turpentine 
known  as  Mexican  or  Brea  turpentine,  which  is 
used  in  Mexico. 

Abies. — The  genus  Abies  is  represented  by 
about  twenty-three  species,  which  are  distributed 
in  the  New  World  from  Labrador  and  the  valley 
of  the  Athabasca  River  to  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Alaska  to  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  and  in 
the  Old  World  from  Siberia  and  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe  to  Southern  Japan,  the 
Himalayas,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Africa.  The  species  of  this  genus 
yield  soft,  perishable  woods  and  balsamic  exu- 
dations, which  are  employed  in  medicine  and 
the  arts. 

Abies  balsamea,  Mill.,  Gard.  Diet.  (1768)  8th 
ed.,  No.  3;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  554.—^.  bal- 
samifera,  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylva,  iii.  191. — 
Pinus  balsamea,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1002; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  504.— "  Leaves  solitary, 
flat,  emarginate  or  entire,  glaucous  beneath, 
somewhat  pectinate,  sub-erect  above,  recurved 
spreading;  cones  cylindrical,  erect;  bracts 
abbreviate,  obovate,  conspicuously  mucronate, 
sub-serrulate." 

This  is  the  American  silver  fir,  or  balm  of 
Gilead  tree,  inhabiting  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine,  and  the  mountainous  regions  farther 
south.  It  is  an  elegant  tree,  seldom  rising  more 
than  forty  feet,  with  a  tapering  trunk,  and 
numerous  branches,  which  diminish  in  length 
in  proportion  to  their  height  and  form  an 
almost  perfect  cone.  The  leaves  are  six  or 
eight  lines  long,  inserted  in  rows  on  the  sides 
and  tops  of  the  branches,  narrow,  flat,  rigid, 
bright  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  of  a 
silvery  whiteness  beneath.  The  cones  are  large, 
erect,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  purplish  color, 
and  covered  with  a  resinous  exudation,  which 
gives  them  a  glossy,  rich,  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. It  is  from  this  tree  that  the  Canada 
balsam  is  obtained. 

Several  other  species  of  Abies  are  official. 
The  A.  Picea  (Abies  pectinata  of  De  Can- 
dolle,  Pinus  picea  of  Linnaeus),  or  European 
silver  fir,  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Siberia,  yields 
the  Mrassburg  turpentine  (Terpentine  d> Alsace 
or  des  Vosges),  which  is  much  used  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  By  the  distillation  of  its 
cones  with  water  it  also  affords  a  variety  of  oil 
ol  turpentine  called  in  France  essence  de  tern- 
p  me  By  boiling  the  young  branches  of  the 
allied  Picea  Mariana  (Mill.),B.  S.  P.  (Pinus 
nigra.  Ait.,  Abies  nigra,  L>esf.),or  black  spruce 
ot  this  country,  and  evaporating  the  decoction, 
the  essence  of  spruce  is  prepared.   It  is  a  thick, 


molasses-like  liquid,  with  a  bitterish,  acidulous 
astringent  taste,  and  is  used  for  making  sprua 
beer.1 

Abies  Fraseri,  Lindley. — This  species,  com 
monly  called  double  fir,  occurs  at  high  elevation 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro 
lina.  The  tree  is  noted  for  its  hardiness,  an< 
is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  also  sail 
to  have  been  used  to  furnish  a  balsam  of  fi 
similar  to  that  obtained  from  A.  balsamea,  bu 
the  data  concerning  this  are  obscure. 

Bussian  White  Pitch,  "  belji  var,"  "  Sos  now 
aja  Smold,"  probably  derived  from  the  Sibc 
rian  Fir,  Abies  Pichta,  Forb.  (Picea  obovak 
Ledeb. ) ,  contains,  according  to  A.  Tschirch,  tw 
free  resin  acids,  the  amorphous,  beljiabienim  • 
acid,  C13H20O2,  and  the  crystalline,  beljiabietin 
acid  besides  beljiresene,  C13H36O  and  an  esser 
tial  oil.  (A.  Pharm.,  Nov.  1902.) 

Larix. — The  genus  Larix  has  eight  recognize 
species,  which  are  now  widely  distributed  ov 
the  sub-arctic  and  mountainous  regions  of  tL 
northern  hemisphere,  ranging  from  the  Arct 
Circle  to  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  in  tl; 
New  World  and  to  latitude  30°  in  the  0 
World.  The  species  produce  hard,  durabl 
valuable  timber;  turpentine,  which  is  sometim 
used  in  medicine;  tar;  bark  rich  in  tannin;  al 
a  peculiar  manna-like  substance. 

Larix  Larix  (L.),  Kaerst.;  Pinus  Larix,  1 
Sp.  PI.  (1753)  1001;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  50 
Woodv.,  Med.  Bot.  7,  t.  4.— Larix  europcea,  I 
Cand.,  Flor.  Fr.  2064.— Abies  Larix,  Laml 
Illust.  t.  785,  f .  2.—"  Leaves  fascicled,  decid 
ous;  cones  ovate-oblong;  margins  of  the  seal 
reflexed,  lacerated;  bracts  panduriform."  T 
European  larch  is  a  large  tree  inhabitu 
the  mountains  of  Siberia,  Switzerland,  G< 
many,  and  the  east  of  France.  It  yields  t 
Venice  turpentine  of  commerce,  and  a  peculi; 
sweetish  substance  called  in  France  Briang 
manna,  which  exudes  spontaneously  and  cc 
cretes  upon  its  bark.  When  the  larch  fore:; 
of  Russia  take  fire,  a  juice  exudes  from  t 
trunk  during  their  combustion,  winch  concre; 
and  is  called  Orenburg  gum.  It  is  wholly  si 
uble  in  water.2 


1  The  following  is  the  formula  :  Take  of  esse, 
of  spruce  half  a  pint;  pimenta  bruised,  ginger  Druis 
hops,  each,  four  ounces;  water  three  gallons,  ij 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  strain,  and  add  of  wa 
water  eleven  gallons;  yeast  a  pint;  molasses  sixpw 
Mix,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  twen 
four  hours.  ,  .       +„  „  „, 

=  Goniferin.—  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  p 
ciple  discovered  by  Hartig  in  the  cambium  of  seve, 
of  the  Conifers?.  The  species  in  which  it  nas  u. 
found  are  Pinus  Strobus  and  P.  Cembra,  Picea  At 
and  A.  pectinata,  and  Larix  Larix  and  it  proDa 
exists  in  many  others.  It  is  obtained  by  lemov 
the  outer  bark,  scraping  the  cambium  from  tne.suri 
of  the  wood,  subjecting  this  to  pressure  boiling 
viscid  juice  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  filteiing, 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  ,  one-fifth  or  . 
volume.  The  coniferin  is  deposited  in  cry8^;  T 
mother-water  is  very  sweet,  and  contains  a  saccnai 
substance  closely  allied  to  cane  sugar,  lne scrysi 
are  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  water  decoloiiz 
bv  animal  charcoal,  and  finally  crystallizing  n 
weak  alcohol.  Coniferin  was  chemically  e*a°" 
by  M.  W.  Kubel,  and  later  by  Tiemann  Pill' 
mann,  who  proved  that  it  is  a  S'u™%dnemS 
crystallized  from  the  juice  has  the  ^^posn 
CioH,2Os  +  2H..O.    When   treated   with  dilute  a< 
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In  Japan,  the  exudation  from  the  Pinus 
nsiflora  and  that  from  the  Pinus  Thunbergii 
e  used  under  the  respective  names  of  akarnatsu 
id  kuromatsu.  They  are  said  to  contain  about 
]  per  cent,  of  oil  and  81  per  cent,  of  resin, 
lie  distilled  oil  is  bright  and  colorless,  having 
odor  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
urdpean  oil  of  turpentine.  It  boils  at  from 
5°  to  156°  C,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
little  under  0.87.  Its  index  of  polarization 
from  55°  to  61°  (dextrogyrate).  The  resin 
nnot  be  distinguished  from  the  European.  A 
pentine  closely  resembling  the  French  oil  is 
oduced  in  Burmah  from,  the  Pinus  Khasya 
d  Pinus  Merkusii.  ( See  P.  J.,  lvi.  1896,  370.) 
Pistacia. — See  Mastiche. 
Pistaeia  Terebinthus,  L.,  Sp.  PL  (1753)  1025; 
illd.,  Sp.   Plant,   iv.   752;    Woodv.,  Med. 

29,  t.  12.— This  is  a  small  tree  of  the 
mily  Anacardiacea3,  with  numerous  spreading 
anches,  bearing  alternate,  pinnate  leaves, 
ich  consist  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  ovate- 
lceolate,  entire,  acute,  smooth,  and  shining 
flets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  male 
d  female  flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  and  in 
inching  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary 
d  Greece,  and  flourishes  in  the  islands  of 
prus  and  Ohio,  the  latter  of  which  has  given 
name  to  the  Chian  turpentine  obtained  from 
tree.  A  gall  produced  upon  this  plant  by 
puncture  of  an  insect  has  been  used  in 
stern  Europe  in  pectoral  affections. 
We  shall  treat  of  the  several  varieties  of 
pentine  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  White  Turpentine. 

'erebinthina,  U.  8.;  Thus  Americanum,  Br.; 
amon  Frankincense  ;  TCrebenthine  de  Boston,  Fr. 

n  former  times,  large  quantities  were  col- 
ed  in  New  England,  but  the  turpentine  trees 
that  section  of  the  Union  have  long  been 
irely  exhausted,  and  our  commerce  has  been 
il  recently  almost  exclusively  supplied  from 
rth  Carolina  and  the  southeastern  parts  of 
ginia.  Latterly  attention  was  turned  to  the 
ection  of  this  valuable  product  in  Georgia 
Florida,  and  now  an  abundant  supply 
derived  from  the  vast  pine  forests  which 
upy  the  southern  portion  of  our  country 
dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
)uring  the  winter,  deep  notches  or  excava- 
is  of  the  capacity  of  about  three  pints  are 
le  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  three  or  four  inches 
m  the  ground,  and  for  about  three  feet  above 
se  so-called  "  boxes  "  the  tree  is  deprived  of 
bark  and  some  of  the  wood  scraped  off.  Into 
se  the  juice  or  "  crude  "  begins  to  flow  about 
middle  of  March,  and  continues  to  flow 
^ughout  the  warm  season,  slowly  at  first, 

'erments  it  is  decomposed  as  follows  :  C^HrOs  + 
1  =  CcHt2Ofl  +  CioHi-Oa.  When  this  latter  com- 
n<3  is  oxidized  (or  coniferln  itself)  bv  potassium 
iromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  vanillin  is  obtained. 
i(OH){£CH3  Vanillin  has  been  thus  made  com- 
pany, but  is  now  made  preferably  from  the 
'nol  of  oil  of  cloves  or  from  benzoin. 


rapidly  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  more 
slowly  again  in  the  autumn,  the  tree  being 
scraped  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  prevent 
clogging.  The  liquid  is  removed  from  the 
"  boxes  "  as  they  fill,  and  transferred  into  casks, 
where,  if  left,  it  gradually  thickens,  and  ulti- 
mately acquires  a  soft  solid  consistence,  but 
most  of  it  is  separated  at  once  by  distillation 
into  the  rosin  and  the  volatile  oil. 

White  turpentine,  as  found  in  commerce,  is 
yellowish  white,  of  a  peculiar  somewhat  aro- 
matic odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste.    It  is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  a 
consistence  varying  with  the  temperature.  In 
the  middle  of  summer  it  is  almost  semi-fluid  and 
very  adhesive;  though  brittle  in  the  winter  it 
is  often  so  firm  and  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  made  into  pills  without  heat.    "  In  yel- 
lowish, opaque  masses,  brittle  in  the  cold ;  lighter 
internally,  sticky  and  more  or  less  glossy;  odor 
and  taste  terebinthinate.    The  alcoholic  solution 
of  Turpentine  has  an  acid  reaction."  U.  S.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  ultimately  becomes  perfectly 
hard  and  dry.    In  t he  recent  state  it  affords 
about  17  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.   It  is  likely  to 
contain  small  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  or  other 
impurity.      Tschirch  and  Koritschoner  found 
the  following  constituents  in  white  turpentine: 
palabieninic  acid,  C13H20O2,  5  per  cent.;  pala- 
bietinic  acid,  C20H30O2,  which  is  crystalline,  6 
to  7  per  cent.;  a-  and  p-palabietinolic  acids,  to- 
gether 53  to  57  per  cent.    Both  the  latter  are 
amorphous  and  are  separated  by  the  differing 
solubility  of  their  lead  salts.   All  the  acids  are 
soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution.    The  por- 
tion of  the  resin  insoluble  in  NaOH  solution 
consists  of  essential  oil,  20  to  22  per  cent.,  and 
paloresene,  10  per  cent.,  with  traces  of  a  bitter 
principle.    The  essential  oil  has  a  characteristic 
turpentine-like  odor.   The  sp.  gr.  is  0.864.   It  is 
dextrogyrate,  while  the  resin  itself  and  pala- 
bietinic  acid  are  lasvogyrate.   The  authors  have 
furthermore  examined  Russian  white  pitch,  a 
product  known  as  "  belji  var,"  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Siberian  fir.   (A.  Pharm., 
Nov.  1902.) 

2.  Common  European  Turpentine. 

Te^benthine  de  Bordeaux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tfrebenthine 
commune.  Fr. ;  Gemeiner  Terpentin,  G. ;  Trementina 
comune.  It.;  Trementina  comun,  Sp. 

This  is  the  Terebinthina  vulgaris  of  the  for- 
mer London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  furnished  by 
several  species  of  pine,  but  chiefly  by  P.  sylves- 
tris  and  P.  Pinaster.  From  the  latter  tree  it 
is  obtained  largely  in  the  maritime  districts  ot 
the  southwest  of  France,  especially  m  the 
department  of  the  Landes.  and  is  exported  from 
Bordeaux.  Hence  it  is  called  in  commerce  Bor- 
deaux turpentine.  It  is  procured  by  making 
incisions  into  the  trunk,  or  removing  portions  ot 
the  bark,  and  receiving  the  juice  which  flows 
out,  in  small  troughs,  or  in  holes  dug  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  It  is  purified  by  heating,  and  fil- 
tering it  through  straw,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun  ill  a  ban-el,  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
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which  the  melted  turpentine  escapes.  Thus  pre  - 
pared, it  is  whitish,  turbid,  thickish,  and  sepa- 
rates, upon  standing,  into  two  parts,  one  liquid 
and  transparent,  the  other  of  a  consistence  and 
appearance  like  that  of  thickened  honey.  As 
found  in  European  commerce,  it  often  consists 
wholly  of  this  latter  portion.  It  speedily 
hardens  on  exposure  in  thin  layers  to  the  air. 
The  most  liquid  specimens  are  completely  solidi- 
fied by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  magnesia 
to  thirty-two  parts  of  the  turpentine.  (,/.  P.  C, 
xxv.  499.)  It  is  scarcely  ever  given  internally, 
but  furnishes  large  quantities  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  rosin.  We  do  not  import  it  into  this 
country.  The  substance  which  the  French  call 
galipot,  or  barras,  is  that  portion  of  the  turpen- 
tine which  concretes  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
when  wounded,  and  is  removed  during  the  win- 
ter. (Thenard.)  This,  when  purified  by  melting 
with  water  and  straining,  takes  the  name  of 
yellow  or  white  pitch,  or  Burgundy  pitch.  When 
turpentine,  whether  the  European  or  the  Amer- 
ican, has  been  deprived  of  its  oil  by  distillation, 
the  resin  which  remains  is  called  rosin,  and 
sometimes  colophony,  from  the  Ionian  city  of 
Colophon,  where  it  was  formerly  prepared.  It 
is  the  official  rosin  (resina),  and  is  sometimes 
called  yellow  rosin  (resina  flava).  White  rosin 
(resina  alba)  is  prepared  by  incorporating  this, 
while  in  fusion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
water.  (See  Resina.)  Tar  (pix  liquida)  is  the 
product  extracted  from  the  wood  by  slow 
combustion  and  chemically  altered  by  heat. 
Common  pitch  (pix  nigra,  or  resina  nigra)  is 
the  solid  residue  left  after  the  evaporation  by 
boiling  of  the  liquid  parts  of  tar. 

3.  Canada  Turpentine. 

Baume  du  Canada,  Fr.  Cod.;  Canadischer  Balsam, 
Canadischer  Terpentin,  G. ;  Trementlna  del  Canada,  /*. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis,  U.  S.,  Br.,  is  col- 
lected in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine  from 
the  Abies  balsamea,  by  breaking  the  vesicles 
which  naturally  form  upon  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  receiving  their  liquid  contents 
in  a  bottle.  "Viscid,  pale  yellowish  or  green- 
ish-yellow, transparent;  odor  agreeable;  taste 
terebmthinate,  bitter,  and  slightly  acrid.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  Canada  Turpentine  gradu- 
ally dries  and  forms  a  transparent  varnish;  it 
solidifies  on  being  mixed  with  20  percent,  of 
its  _  weight  of  magnesium  oxide  previously 
moistened  with  water;  it  is  completely  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene."  U.  S.  "  So- 
lidifying when  mixed  with  about  a  sixth  of  its 
weight  of  magnesia  moistened  with  a  little 
water."  Br.    For  a  paper  on  its  miscibility  in 

iHa/i i  7  J"  E'  Morrison>  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1894,  309.  By  time  and  exposure  it  becomes 
thicker  and  more  yellow,  and  finally  solid.  It  is 
usuahy  brought  into  market  in  bottles  under  the 
name  of  Canada  balsam  or  balsam  of  fir.  Under 
the  microscope  the  hard  balsam  is  found  to  be 
entirely  free  from  any  granular  or  crystalline 
structure  In  Europe  it  is  sometimes  called  balm 
of  Mead,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 


celebrated  medicine.  The  term  balsam,  as  at 
present  understood,  is  improperly  applied  to  it, 
as  it  contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  and 
is  in  fact  a  true  turpentine,  consisting  chiefly 
of  resin  and  volatile  oil.  Bonastre  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  Canada  turpentine  18.6 
parts  of  volatile  oil,  40.0  of  resin  easily  dis- 
solved by  alcohol,  33.4  of  sub-resin  of  difficult 
solubility  in  that  fluid,  4.0  of  caoutchouc  similar 
to  sub-resin,  and  4.9  of  bitter  extractive  and 
salts,  besides  traces  of  acetic  acid.  Fliickiger 
found  in  100  parts  24  parts  of  an  essential  oil, 
C10H16,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  an 
oxygenated  oil,  60  parts  of  a  resin  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  16  parts  of  a  resin  soluble 
only  in  ether.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.,  614.) 
Emmerich  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of 
the  oil  bornyl  or  terpinyl  acetate,  pinene,  and 
a  fragrant  liquid  resembling  oil  of  lemon.  (A 
J.  P.,  1895,  135.  See  also  a  paper  by  Hunkel 
A.  J.  P.,  1895,  9.)  The  chief  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  Strassburg  turpentine,  which  is 
sometimes  sold  for  it  in  commerce,  is  in  the! 
diverse  odors. 

According  to  Tschirch,  Weigel  and  Bruening, 
Canada  turpentine  contains  about  63  per  cent 
of  acid  resins,  from  23  to  24  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil,  and  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  indiffer- 
ent resin.  The  acid  portion  consists  of  four 
acids,  of  which  one— canadinic  acid,  C19H34O2— 
obtained  by  treating  the  oleoresin  with  am 
monium  carbonate,  with  which  it  combines;  ; 
small  amount  of  crystalline  canadolic  acid,  Cis 
H28O2,  and  two  amorphous  isomeric  acids 
a-  and  fi-canadinolic  acids,  C19H30O2 — which 
constitute  the  main  portion  of  the  acid  resins 
The  indifferent  resin  has  the  formula  C21H40O 
The  greater  part  of  the  volatile  oil  boils  be- 
tween 160°  C.  and  167°  C.  (A.  Pharm.,  1900 
Aug.  and  Sept.,  401,  411  and  487. )_ 

Abies  Menziesii,  Lind. — From  this,  a  Balsam 
of  Fir  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  has  been  obtained 
it  is  a  turpentine  similar  to  Canada  balsam,  bul 
it  is,  however,  scarcely  a  commercial  article. 

4.  Venice  Turpentine. 

Tergbenthine  de  Venise,  Fr.  Cod.;  T<§rebenthine  di, 
M61eze,  Fr. ;  Venetianischer  Terpentin,  C. ;  Trementini 
di  Venezia,  It.;  Trementina  de  alerce,  Trementine 
de  Venecia,  Sp. 

This  turpentine  was  named  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  formerly  an  extensive  article 
of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is  procured  irj 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  French  province  oi 
Dauphiny,  from  the  Larix  europcea,1  or  larshj 


1  Tschirch  and  Weigel  investigated  the  constituent.: 
of  Larch  Turpentine — which  is  the  oleoresin  iron 
Larix  Larix;  it  contains  from  60  to  64  per  cent.  0 
acid  resins  soluble  in  soda,  from  20  to  22  per  cent  01 
volatile  oil,  and  from  14  to  15  per  cent,  of  lndltteren 
resin.    The  acid  resins  consist  mainly  of  two  isomeriij 
amorphous  bodies  a-  and  8-Iarinohc  acid, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  crystalline 
acid,  CaoHsoOu.    The  greater  portion  of  the  volatile  01 
boils  between  155°  and  170°  ;  a  smaller  quantity  0 
higher  boiling  sesquiterpene  commencing  to  Don  « 
190°  C.  The  recently  distilled  oil  has  the  sp.  gr.  0<a«. 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  turpentine  odor.  11 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  otner  .  ji 
vents.     (A.  Pharm.,  1000,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  401, 
487.) 
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hich  grows  abundantly  upon  the  Alps  and 
le  Jura  Mountains.  The  peasants  bore  holes 
lto  the  trunk  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
nd  conduct  the  juice  by  means  of  wooden  gut- 
irs  into  small  tubs  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
mce.  It  is  afterwards  purified  by  filtration 
irough  a  leather  sieve.  Genuine  Venice  tur- 
entine  is  a  viscid  Liquid,  of  the  consistence 
£  honey,  flowing  with  difficulty,  cloudy  or  irn- 
erfectly  transparent,  yellowish  or  slightly 
reenish,  of  a  strong  not  disagreeable  odor,  and 
warm,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste.  It  does  not 
?adily  concrete  on  exposure,  is  not  solidified  by 
ne-sixteenth  of  magnesia,  and  is  entirely  sol- 
ble  in  alcohol.  (Guibourt,  J.  P.  C,  xxv.  500.) 
[.  Beckurts  and  W.  Brueche  found  the  specific 
ravity  at  15°  C.  from  1.060  to  1.190;  acid  num- 
er  from  76  to  101  (Kremel  found  from  6S  to 
0.3) ;  ester  number  from  nothing  to  6 ;  saponific- 
ation number  from  81  to  101,  and  the  iodine 
umber  from  137  to  149.  (A.  Pharm.,  1892, 
xxx.  83.)  It  yields  on  an  average  15  per 
3nt.  of  essential  oil,  of  the  composition  C10H16, 
hich  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  pure  pinene. 
he  residual  resin  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
arm  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  and  more  copiously 
1  absolute  alcohol.  What  is  sold  under  the 
ame  of  Venice  turpentine,  in  commerce,  is 
sually  quite  brown,  and  is  a  factitious  sub- 
ance,  prepared  by  dissolving  rosin  in  oil  of 
trpentine.  According  to  G.  Fabris  the  nature 
f  these  spurious  Venice  turpentines  can  readily 
e  detected  by  dissolving  5  Gin.  of  the  sample 
1  20  Cc.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  adding  a  few 
rops  of  phenolphthalein  and  sufficient  of  a 

0  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to 
nder  it  alkaline.  With  genuine  Venetian  tur- 
entine  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  while  the 
purious  drug  yields  a  turbid  solution,  from 
hich,  on  standing,  drops  of  oily  resin  separate. 

5.  Chian  Turpentine. 

Terebenthine  de  Chio.  Fr.  Cod.;  Cypriseher  Ter- 
entin,  <?.;  Trementina  Cipria,  It. 

This  variety  of  turpentine  is  collected  chiefly 

1  the  island  of  Chio,  or  Scio,  from  the  Pistacia 
erebinthus,  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  annual 
roduct  of  the  island  is  only  about  two  hun- 
red  and  twenty-four  pounds.  During  the 
ummer  the  juice  flowing  spontaneously,  or 
rom  incisions  in  the  bark,  falls  upon  smooth 
tones,  or  bundles  of  twigs,  placed  at  the  foot 
f  the  tree,  from  which  it  is  procured  by  boiling 
nd  straining.  After  straining  it  is  again 
oiled  with  a  little  water  until  all  the  water  is 
vaporated,  when  it  is  finallv  poured  into  a 
pssel  of  cold  water  and  kneaded.  At  first  it 
s  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  but  after  kneading 
t  becomes  quite  white.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  385.)  The 
nnual  product  of  each  tree  is  very  small,  and 
he  turpentine,  therefore,  commands  a  high  price 
ven  m  the  place  where  it  is  procured.  Very 
"'le  of  it  reaches  this  country.  It  is  said  to 
»  frequently  adulterated  with  the  other  turpen- 
mes-    It  is  a  thick,  tenacious  liquid,  of  a 


greenish-yellow  color,  or  it  occurs  as  a  viscid 
opaque  mass.  The  odor 1  is  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  of  the  same  class.  The  taste 
is  mild,  without  bitterness  or  acrimony.  Fliick- 
iger  found  nearly  14£-  per  cent,  of  essential 
oil,  which  contained  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oxygenated  oil.  It  leaves  a  glutinous  residue 
when  treated  with  strong  alcohol.  (Guibourt.) 
Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  redden  litmus 
paper.  (Martin  dale.)  On  exposure,  liquid 
Chian  turpentine  speedily  thickens,  and  ulti- 
mately concretes  into  a  translucent  solid,  yel- 
lowish or  yellowish-brown  when  in  small  pieces, 
greenish-brown  in  mass. 

Besides  the  turpentines  mentioned,  various 
others  are  noticed  in  books  on  Materia  Medica, 
though  not  found  in  commerce  in  this  country. 
There  are  the  Strassburg  turpentine,  much  used 
in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  Abies  Picea 
(Abies  pectinata  of  De  Candolle),  or  European 
silver  fir,  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  and  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance, as  well  in  its  appearance  as  in  its 
product,  to  Abies  balsamea  of  Canada ;  the  Rus- 
sian turpentine,  from  Pinus  sylvestris;2  the 

1  The  odor  of  Chian  turpentine  is  variously  de- 
scribed. As  the  only  tests  we  now  have  of  the  purity 
of  the  drug  are  its  physical  characteristics,  and  of 
these  the  odor  is  the  most  important,  we  give  the 
following  description  by  Win.  Martindale.  (P.  J., 
April,  1880.)  Chian  turpentine  "has  when  fresh  a 
distinctive  odor,  slightly  like  the  pinaceous  turpen- 
tines, but  much  more  agreeable  and  aromatic,  accord- 
ing to  some  resembling  citron  and  jasmine  ;  but  there 
is  always  a  background  smell  like  that  of  mastic, 
which  becomes  more  developed  and  distinct  with  age. 
when  it  has  lost  the  more  volatile  portion,  the  essen- 
tia] oil.  According  to  Pereira,  the  turpentine-like 
odor  is  combined  with  the  odor  of  fennel,  and  Gui- 
bourt says,  when  kept  in  a  covered  glass  vessel  the 
odor  is  strong  and  agreeable,  analogous  to  that  of 
fennel  or  the  resin  of  elemi.  It  probably  loses  this 
rapidly.  A  specimen,  bearing  Guibourt's  name,  in  the 
Ph.  Society's  Museum,  has  now  no  trace  of  it,  but  the 
mastic  odor  is  very  persistent.  If  the  fennel  odor  be 
very  evident  in  it  I  should  fear  the  sample  was  not 
genuine,  as  in  a  statement  made  in  the  Lancet  the 
writer  says  what  is  sold  as  Chian  turpentine  'is  either 
greatly  adulterated  or  a  wholly  factitious  article, 
manufactured  from  black  resin,  Canada  balsam,  and 
the  essential  oils  of  fennel  and  juniper.'  The  taste 
of  genuine  Chian  turpentine  resembles  that  of  mastic  : 
it  is  agreeable  and  free  from  the  characteristic  bitter- 
ness and  acridity  of  the  pinaceous  turpentines." 

2  For  details  as  to  the  varieties  of  European  tur- 
pentine and  the  methods  of  procuring  them,  consult 
A.  J.  P..  1878,  69,  479;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxiv.  203; 
P.  J.,  viii.  283  :  s.  447. 

Bordeaux  Turpentine. — Tschirch  and  Bruening  find 
this  oleoresin  to  have  the  following  composition  : 
6  to  7  per  cent,  of  pimarinic  acid,  C14H22O2;  8  to  10 
per  cent,  of  pimaric  acid,  CdoH3o02  :  48  to  50  per  cent 
of  alpha-  and  beta-pirn arobic  acids.  dsH^O; ;  5  to  R 
per  cent,  of  bordoresin.  together  with  traces  of  suc- 
cinic acid.  The  acid  resins  are  soluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  the  pimarinic  acid  being  separable 
from  the  other  two  by  its  property  of  forming  with 
ammonium  carbonate  a  water-soluble  double  salt.  The 
volatile  oil  consists  of  two  fractions,  the  larger  fraction, 
amounting  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  dis- 
tiUin-  easily.    (A.  Pharm.,  238.  Nov.  10.  1900.  630.) 

Finnan  Turpentine,  the  oleoresin  of  Pinus  sylves- 
fri.-!,  is  found  by  Tschirch  and  Niederstadt  to  consist 
of  •  1  5  per  cent,  sill-colic  acid.  C^H^O.;  58  to  60 
ner  cent  of  a-silvinolic  acid.  C,r.H-602.  and  0-sif- 
rinolic  acid  (C,«H«02)  :  20  to  21  per  cent,  otresene; 
15  per  cent  of  volatile  oil  :  and  traces  of  bitter 
principle  and  succinic  acid.  Silveolic  acid  is  crystal- 
line •  a-  and  0-silvinolic  acids  are  both  amorphous. 
The 'volatile  oil  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.840  at  15°  C.  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form and  is  neutral  when  recently  distilled,  but  be- 
comes acid  when  exposed  to  the  air.  {A.  Pharm., 
239  April  30,  1901,  167.)  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Damara  turpentine,  which  speedily  concretes 
into  a  very  hard  rosin,  and  is  derived  from 
Pinus  Damaris,  Lam.,  the  Agathis  damara 
of  Richard,  growing  in  the  East  India  islands; 
the  cowrie  or  cowdie  resin,  procured  by  incision 
from  another  species  of  Agathis,  A.  australis, 
in  New  Zealand;  and  the  Dombeya  turpentine, 
a  glutinous,  milky-looking  fluid,  of  a  strong  odor 
and  taste,  derived  from  the  Araucaria  Dombeyi 
of  Richard,  also  called  Dombeya  excelsa,  which 
inhabits  Chili. 

Tschirch  and  Weigel  (A.  Pharm.,  1900,  Aug. 
and  Sept.,  401,  411,  487)  investigated  Strass- 
burg  turpentine — the  oleoresin  of  Abies  Picea; 
it  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  an  acid 
resin,  abieninic  acid,  C13H20O2;  from  1.5  to 
2  per  cent,  of  a  crystalline  acid  resin,  abietolic 
acid,  C20H28O2;  from  46  to  50  per  cent,  of 
two  amorphous  isomeric  acid  resins,  a-  and  j3- 
abietinolic  acid,  C16H24O2;  from  12  to  16  per 
cent,  of  a  neutral  resin,  abieto-resin;  and 
from  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  to- 
gether with  traces  of  succinic  acid,  bitter  prin- 
ciple, coloring  matter,  moisture  and  impurities. 
The  oil  when  recently  distilled  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0.860,  boiling  between  148°  and  165°  C;  the 
major  fraction  distils  between  162°  and  163°  C. 
It  has  a  greenish  fluorescence  and  a  lemon-like 
odor.  When  the  oleoresin  is  distilled  with 
potassium  hydroxide  a  pleasant  rose  or  orange- 
flower  odor  is  developed,  possibly  due  to  the 
liberation  of  a  fragrant  alcohol. 

Properties — The  turpentines  resemble  one 
another  in  odor  and  taste,  though  distinguished 
by  shades  of  difference.  Liquid  at  first,  they 
become  thick  and  gradually  solid  by  exposure, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  volatilization, 
partly  of  the  oxidation  of  their  essential  oil. 
They  are  rendered  more  liquid  or  softened  by 
heat,  and  at  a  high  temperature  take  fire,  burn- 
ing with  a  white  flame  and  much  smoke.  Water 
extracts  only  a  minute  proportion  of  their  vola- 
tile oil.  They  are  almost  wholly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  readily  unite  with  the 


sylvestrene)  of  the  formula  C10H16,  the  residue 
consisting  exclusively  of  rosin.  ( See  Oleum  J 
T erebinthince  and  Resina. )  Both  the  cones  and 
leaves  of  Abies  Picea  yield  oils  known  re- 
spectively as  pine  cone  oil  and  pine  needle  oil. 
According  to  Schimmel's  Eeport  for  April, 
1897,  they  both  contain  pinene,  limonene,  and 
bornyl  acetate.  The  oil  from  Pinus  sylvestris, 
known  as  fir  oil,  also  contains  bornyl  acetate 
to  the  amount  of  12  per  cent.,  according  to 
Schimmel's  Report  for  October,  1897,  47.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oil  from  Larix  Larix,  known 
as  larch  needle  oil,  contains  8.1  per  cent,  of 
bornyl  acetate  and  6.14  per  cent,  of  free  bor- 
neol.    (Ibid.,  61.) 

Schiff  affirms  that  the  odor  of  turpentine  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  product  of  oxidation, 
probably  a  camphoric  aldehyde,  CioHi603, 
which,  with  the  odor,  may  be  removed  by  shak-, 
ing  the  turpentine  with  sodium  bisulphite.  A 
non-odorless  turpentine  may  also  be  obtained  by 
washing  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
distilling  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide 
From  the  experiments  of  Faure  of  Bordeaux,  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  liquid  turpentines,  lik« 
copaiba,  may  be  solidified  by  the  addition  oi 
magnesia.  (Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.,  1830,  94.) 
According  to  Thierry,  the  same  result  is  6b | 
tained  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  calciun 
hydroxide  to  thirty-two  parts  of  common  Euro 
pean  turpentine  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  i.  315.' 
Crouzel  (P.  J.,  1892,  11)  found  tannin  in  tin 
bark  of  P.  Pinaster,  associated  with  a  peculia 
reddish-yellow  coloring  matter,  representing, 
tannin  in  the  process  of  formation.        _  I 

Ed.  Hirschsohn  made  experiments  with  tbl 
object  of  determining  a  reliable  method  fo 
distinguishing  artificial  turpentine  from  th 
common,  natural  turpentine  and  larch  turpen 
tine,  this  becomes  possible  by  the  difterenc 
in  the  solvent  effect  of  official  ammonia  wate 
and  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.863  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.I 
upon  them,  under  the  conditions  indicated  1! 
the  following-  table: 


Kind  of  Turpentine. 


Venice  turpentine  . 
Common  turpentine 

Artificial  turpentine 


Ammonia  Solution  (sp.  gr.  0.960), 
1  p.  turpentine  and  5  p.  ammonia 
solution. 


Is  not  disintegrated ;  produces  a  milky 
fluid  in  the  water-bath. 

Easily  disintegrated,  forming  a  milky 
mixture,  then  gelatinous ;  becomes 
clear  in  the  water-bath. 

Is  disintegrated,  becomes  clear  in  the 
water-bath  for  a  moment,  then  turbid. 


Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.863), 
1  p.  turpentine  and  3  p.  alcohol. 


Yields  a  nearly  clear  solution. 

Large  quantities  are  deposited,  but  tl 
mixture  becomes  clear  m  the  wat^ 
bath. 

Turbid  solution  and  precipitation ;  turb 
in  the  water-bath  with  precipitation. 


fixed  oils.  They  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile 
oil,  called  oil  of  turpentine,  the  composition  of 
which  is  essentially  uniform,  it  being  composed 
of  several  terpenes   (pinene,  dipentene,  and 

hnluraA  Turpentine. — A.  Tschirch  and  E  Bruening 

ofeore,1ntenfmped  the,  fol!owi"S  constituents  of  tn! 
oleoresin  of  Picea  vulgaris:    From  2  to  3  ner  cent 

cLTCeJtZaH7C  C«H-->2;  from  1.5  To  2 'per 

Zr  cPnt  P!3 ea-Pima™  acid,  C20H3„O2;  from  48  to  50 
frL  w  tn  «  and  B-Picea-pimarolic  acid,  C25H4402  : 
from  32  to  33  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  from  10  to  12 


A  mixture  of  common  turpentine  with  larcl 
(Venice)  turpentine  is  recognized  by  the  tun  I 
bidity  of,  and  precipitate  from,  the  solution  c 
1  Gm.  of  the  sample  in  3  Gm.  of  alcohol  sp.  gl 
0.863.  The  same  occurs  if  the  common  is  r 
placed  by  artificial  turpentine,  but  the  latt<; 


per  cent,  of  resene.  C21Hs0O  ;  and  traces  of  |^| 
acid,  coloring  matter  and  bitter  principle.  (A.  fnar 
238,  Nov.  TO,  1900,  616.) 
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differentiated  by  ammonia,  from  the  fact 
t  in  the  presence  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
imon  turpentine  the  sample  is  easily  dis- 
grated,  and  the  solution  becomes  clear  in 
water  bath,  while  in  the  presence  of  arti- 
il  turpentine  the  behavior  is  the  same  as 
b  the  pure  Venice  turpentine.    (Ph.  Cen- 
h.,  Nov.  26,  1903,  825  to  828.) 
Ises.— The  physiological  activities  of  tur- 
tines  depend  upon  their  volatile  oils.  They 
so  inconvenient  of  administration,  and  so 
iable  in  their  activity  that  at  present  they 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  regular  practi- 
ers  of  medicine.    For  an  account  of  their 
siological  and  therapeutic   properties  see 
<m  Terebinthince,  p.  877.  If  given  at  all  they 
ild  be  administered  in  emulsion.    Chian  tur- 
tine  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
ific  in  cancer,  given  in  emulsion  in  doses  of 
grains  (0.32  Gm.),  increased  pro  re  nata, 
also  applied  locally.    It  is  probably  with- 
value.    Turpentine  vapor  baths  have  been 
nd  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheu- 
ism;  they  may  be  given  by  simply  evapo- 
ng  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  ordinary  cabinet 
)ther  vapor  bath,  or  by  driving  the  vapor 
ugh  the  fine  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tere- 
hinate  plant.   They  probably  differ  in  their 
an  from  the  simple  hot  vapor  bath  by  the 
mlation  of  the  skin  due  to  the  local  action 
he  turpentine,  and  by  the  copious  sweating 
jh  they  produce.    The  bath  should  always 
io  arranged  that  the  terebinthinate  vapor  is 
inhaled  by  the  patient. 
'ose.  twenty  to   thirty  grains    (1.3   to  2 

jff.  Prep. — From  Canada  turpentine,  Collo- 
Q  Flexile,  U.  S.,  Br. 

TERPINI  HYDRAS.  U.  S. 

TERPIN  HYDRATE 

(ter-pi'ni  hy'dras) 

+  H20  =  188.74 

The  hydrate  [CioHi8(OH)2  +  H2O]  of  the 

omic  alcohol  terpin.  Terpin  Hydrate  should 

ept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 

rpine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Dihydrate  de  T6r6benth&ne,  Hy- 
1  de  Terpilene,  Fr. ;  Terpinuin  kvdratum,  P.  O. ; 
mhydrat,  Q. ;  Terpina,  Sp. 

1  making  terpin  hydrate  a  mixture  of  four 
s  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  three  parts 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.863),  and  one  part  of 
to  acid  is  put  in  large,  shallow  porcelain 
es  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four 
The  crystals  which  have  foimied  are 

collected  and  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly; 

are  then  pressed  between  sheets  of  absor- 

paper,  and  recrystallized  in  a  cold  solution 
35  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  product  is 
it  12  per  cent,  of  the  original  turpentine 

E.  T.  Hahn  proposed  the  use  of  methyl 
h°l  (sp.  gr.  0.801)  in  place  of  alcohol,  in 
terpin  hydrate.  (  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  73.) 
tin  hydrate  is  officially  described  as  in 

(79) 


"  colorless,  lustrous,  rhombic  prisms,  nearly 
odorless,  and  having  a  slightly  aromatic  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste.  Permanent  in  the  air. 
Soluble  in  about  200  parts  of  water,  and  in 
10  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  in  32 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol;  also  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  ether, 
200  parts  of  chloroform,  or  1  part  of  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid.  Terpin  Hydrate  melts  when 
quickly  heated  at  116°  to  117°  C.  (240.8°  to 
242.6°  F.),  with  the  loss  of  water,  and,  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  sublimes  in  fine 
needles.  When  heated  in  a  flask  adapted  for 
distillation,  it  first  loses  water.  At  258°  C. 
(496.4°  F.)  anhydrous  terpin  distils  over  with- 
out decomposition,  soon  solidifying  to  a  crystal- 
line, hygroscopic  mass,  which  melts  at  102°  to 
105°  C.  (215.6°  to  221°  F.).  When  strongly 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  bright, 
smoky  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  If  to  its  hot, 
aqueous  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
be  added,  the  liquid  will  become  turbid  and 
develop  a  strongly  aromatic  odor.  Terpin  Hy- 
drate should  not  have  the  odor  of  turpentine, 
and  its  hot,  aqueous  solution  should  not  redden 
blue  litmus  paper."  U.  S.  The  anhydrous  ter- 
pin CioHi8(OH)2,  obtained  from  it  by  the  loss 
of  water  has  the  characters  of  a  glycol.  Di- 
pentene  dihydrochloride  is  its  hydrochloric  acid 
ether.  By  the  loss  of  water  the  terpin  then 
becomes  'terpineol,  CioHi7(OH),  and  finally 
yields  dipentene,  terpinene,  or  terpinolene,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  its  treatment. 
Bouchardat  and  Voiry  obtained  terpineol  in 
crystals  which  melt  at  35°  C.  and  remain  in 
supervision  for  long  periods.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph., 
1893,  103.)  For  Wallach's  researches  on  crys- 
tallized terpineol,  see  P.  J.,  1893,  2. 

L.  Krentmann  states  that  good  results  are 
obtained  by  replacing  the  alcohol  in  the  process 
with  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  and  subjecting 
the  mixture"  poured  into  shallow  dishes  to  light 
and  air.  The  temperature  should  be  carefully 
regulated  so  that  the  range  will  be  between  15° 
and  20°  C.  .  . 

Uses.— Terpin  was  first  physiologically  in- 
vestigated by  Lepine,  in  1855,  who  found  it 
to  act  both  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and 
upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  has  since  been 
used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  acute  bronchitis,  especially  when  the 
secretion  is  unusually  free;  also  in  chronic 
cystitis  and  gonorrhoea. 

Dose,  two  to  three  grains  (0.13  to  0.2  dm.), 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  in  pill  or  in  emul- 
sion. 

THYMOL.  U.  S.,  Br. 

THYMOL 

( thy'mdl ) 

Ci0H14O  =  148.98 

"A  phenol  [C6H3(CH3)  (OH)  (C3H7)  1:  3:4] 
occurring  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Thymus  vulgaris 
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Thymol. 


PAKT  ] 


Linn6,  and  in  some  other  volatile  oils.  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S. 
"A  crystalline  substance,  CeH3.OH.CH3.C3H7, 
obtained  from  the  volatile  oils  of  Thymus  vul- 
garis, Linn.,  Monarda  punctata,  Linn.,  and 
Carum  copticum,  Benth.  and  Hook,  f.,  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol."  Br. 

Acidum  Thymicum  ;  Thymic  Acid ;  Thymol,  Aclde 
Thymique,  Fr.  Cod.;  Thymolum,  P.  G.;  Thymol, 
Thymiansaure,  Thymolkampher,  G. ;  Timolo,  It.; 
Timol,  Sp. 

This  substance  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  its  possession  of  antiseptic  prop- 
erties analogous  to  those  of  phenol,  salicylic 
acid  and  creosote,  with  which  it  is  also  analo- 
gous in  composition.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
submitting  the  volatile  oils  of  several  plants 
to  a  prolonged  refrigeration,  tinder  the  in- 
fluence of  which  it  crystallizes.  Thus,  it  has 
been  obtained  from  Monarda  didyma,  Linn.,  M. 
punctata  and  Ptychotis  eoptica  (L.),  Lyons 
(Ammi  copticum,  L.,  P.  Ajowan,  DC.) .  Ocimum 
viride,  Willd.,  a  plant  which  is  used  in  Liberia 
as  an  antiperiodic,  and  is  said  to  be  especially 
valuable  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  grow- 
ing in  a  room  it  will  drive  mosquitoes  out 
of  the  apartment,  as  well  as  the  medicinally 
active  0.  gratissimum  of  India,  probably  de- 
pend for  their  activities  upon  thymol.  (Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  168.)  Thymol  is  obtained 
from  the  oils  of  thyme  by  distilling  off  from 
these  the  larger  part  of  the  hydrocarbons  and 
adding  warm  sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  the 
residue,  which  combines  with  the  thymol.  The 
mixture  is  diluted  after  a  time  with  hot  water, 
which  causes  the  unattacked  oil  to  rise  to  the 
top.  From  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution  hy- 
drochloric acid  sets  the  thymol  free.  This  col- 
lects as  an  oily  layer,  which  on  cooling  will 
crystallize  if  a  crystal  of  thymol  is  added. 

Properties.— Thymol  melts  at  44°  C.  (111.2° 
F.),  but  does  not  readily  resolidify  unless 
touched  by  a  solid  body  or  by  a  crystal  of 
thymol.  It  boils  at  220°  to  230°  C.  (428°  to 
446°  F.).  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  more  freely 
in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  men- 
struum. It  is  dissolved  by  ether  and  the  fixed 
oils,  and  has  no  rotatory  power  as  regards 
polarized  light.  The  alkalies  unite  with  it  to 
form  soluble  salts.  Like  creosote,  it  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  animal  tissues  and 
thus  protecting  them  against  putrefaction.  Its 

(  OH 

formula  is  C10H14O,  or  CeH3     <  CH3;  while 

{  CsHt 

thymene,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
oil,  is  a  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  having  the  composition  CioHie. 
As  its  formula  indicates,  it  is  a  propyl-cresol; 
and  it  has  been  made  synthetically  by  Widmann 
from  cuminol  (isopropyl  benzaldehyde) .  This 
is  first  nitrated,  then  by  means  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  the  oxygen  of  the  aldehyde 
group  replaced  by  chlorine,  the  nitro  group  re- 
duced, the  chlorine  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and 


the  amide  group  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  Tb 
successive  changes  are  thus  indicated: 

f  NOa 

to    CeHa   \  C3H7 
(COH 


CeH4 


C3H7 
COH 


(  NOa  f  NHa 

CeHa    \  C3H7  to    CeHs   \  C3H7 
(  CHCla  (  CHCI2 

NHa  ( OH 

CsHs   -I  C3H7  to    CeHs   \  CsH7 
CHa  [  CHa 


A  process  has  been  patented  by  M.  Dinesm 
for  making  synthetic  thymol  from  p  cymol  (s 
Ph.  C entralh.,  Oct.  1901,  650). 

Thymol  is  described  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
Rev.)  as  in  "large,  colorless,  translucent  rho 
bic  prisms,  having  an  aromatic,  thyme-like  od 
and  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  with  a  very  sli$ 
caustic  effect  upon  the  lips.  Its  specific  grav 
as  a  solid  is  1.030  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  1 
when  liquefied  by  fusion  it  is  lighter  than  wai 
It  melts  at  50°  to  51°  C.  (122°  to  123.8°  I 
remaining  liquid  at  considerably  lower  tc 
peratures.    When  triturated  with  about  eq 
quantities  of  camphor,  menthol,  or  hydra 
chloral,  it  liquefies.     Soluble  in  about  I 
parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and 
less  than  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform;  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  i 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.   Its  alcoholic  solutior  1 
optically  inactive.    If  a  very  small  crystal  '. 
Thymol  be  dissolved  in  1  Cc.  of  glacial  ac 
acid,  and  then  6  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  an  • 
drop  of  nitric  acid  be  added,  the  liquid  I 
assume  by  reflected  light  a  deep  bluish-gi.i 
color.   If  1  Gm.  of  Thymol  be  heated  in  a  t 
tube,  in  a  water-bath,  with  5  Cc.  of  a  10  J 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  a  cl 
colorless,   or   very   slightly   reddish  solu 
should  be  formed,  which  becomes  darker 
standing,  but  without  the  separation  of 
drops.    If  to  this  solution  a  few  drops 
chloroform  be  added  and  the  mixture  agitE1! 
a  violet  color  will  be  produced.   An  alcol 
solution  of  Thymol  should  not  be  colored 
ferric  chloride  T.S.   When  a  crystal  of  Thy  >i 
is  heated  in  an  open  dish,  or  in  a  watch-gji  i 
on  a  water-bath,  it  should  gradually  volati  s 
leaving  no  residue  (absence  of  inorganic* 
purities):'   U.  S.    "The  crystals  sink  in  ' 
water,  but  on  heating  the  mixture  to  a  temr 
ture  of  110°  to  125°  F.  (43.3°  to  51.7 
they  melt  and  rise  to  the  surface..  AJi 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  freely  soluble  in  ale  y 
(90  per  cent.),  ether,  and  solutions  ot  alJi<  f- 
The  crystals  volatilize  completely  at  the  !  v 
perature  of  a  water-bath.   A  solution  ot  f- 
mol  in  half  its  bulk  of  glacial  acetic  ,,  A 
warmed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  n», 
assumes  a  reddish-violet  color.  _  Br.   #  1 

Uses.— Thymol  is  similar  m  its  physiolo;  ju 
and  general  therapeutic  action  to  pnenoi,  ■ 
substitute   for   which   it  was  proposed 
Bouillon  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor.  | 
a  concentrated  state  it  has  caustic  propei; 


1 


ET  I. 
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icli  render  it  very  useful  for  the  eauteriza- 
q  of  the  dental  nerves.    Dissolved  in  water 
the  proportion  of  1  to  1000,  with  the  addi- 
a  of  a  little  alcohol,  it  is  useful  in  the  dress- 
;  of  unhealthy  wounds.    Combined  in  the 
)portion  of  4  parts  of  thymol  with  4  of 
inin,  2  of  aniline,  and  100  of  glycerin,  it 
;  been  used  with  great  success  by  Paquet  for 
preservation  of  anatomical  specimens.  For 
dressing  of  wounds,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
m  of  a  lotion  composed  of  1  part  of  thymol, 
larts  of  alcohol  of  85°,  and  995  parts  of 
iilled  water.    In  the  form  of  ointment,  it 
f  be  employed  incorporated  with  lard  in  the 
portion  of  from  two  to  twenty  grains  to 
ounce.   At  first  much  used  by  surgeons,  it 
been  found  disadvantageous.    Its  fragrant 
r,  while  fitting  it  for  use  about  the  mouth,  is 
;n  a  great  nuisance  in  the  hospital  ward,  on 
mnt  of  attracting  flies.  It  has  been  exhibited 
rnally  as  an  antipyretic  by  Balz  in  the 
>unt  of  thirty  grains  (1.95  Gm.)  a  day,  caus- 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  sweating,  and 
ome  cases  alarming  collapse.    F.  P.  Henry 
found  it  a  useful  intestinal  antiseptic,  es- 
ally  valuable  in  catarrh  of  the  intestines, 
n  in  doses  of  two  and  a  half  grains  (0.162 
)  every  six  hours,  in  pill  or  capsule.  Thy- 
has,  however,  failed  to  come  into  use  as  an 
enal  remedy  save  as  a  vermicide ;  originally 
)osed  by  Neuma  Campi  as  a  taenicide;  it 
been  shown  by  Federici,  Sandwith  and 
r  clinicians  to  be  the  most  effective  known 
idy  against  the  ankylostoma.  Sandwith 
?  it  in  thirty-grain  doses,  repeated  in  twenty- 
hours,  the  result  being  the  destruction  of 
parasites,  but  attended  with  great  giddi- 
lowering  of  the  temperature  from  1° 
5  C,  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  respiration, 
?ering,  and  sometimes  even  collapse. 
■>se,  two  to  ten  grains  (0.13  to  0.65  Gm.). 
F.  Prep. — Cataplasma  Kaolini,  V.  8.;  Liquor 
septicus,  U.  8. 

THYMOLIS  IODIDUM.  U.  S. 

THYMOL  IODIDE 

(thy-mo'lis  i-od'i-dum) 

|!  24O2I2  =  545.76 

Hthymol-diiodide  [  (C6H2.CH3.C3H7.OD2], 
W  ned  by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules 
P  lymol  and  the  introduction  of  two  atoms 
*  dine  into  the  phenolic  groups  of  the  thy- 
Q(  it  contains  45  percent,  of  iodine.  Thy- 
|  Iodide  should  be  kept  in  amber-colored 
'1!  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

1  Jymoldiiodide ;  Aristol  :  Aristolum :  Diiodo- 
nrt  l?\Fr-  Cod-;  Dithvmol  Biiode,  Ft::  Dithymol- 
ua  Aristol,  Annidalin,  Thymotol,  G. ;  Aristol,  gp. 

J  paration — Thymol  iodide  contains  about 
|5  r  cent,  of  iodine ;  it  is  the  product  of  the 
01  nsation  of  two  molecules  of  thymol  and 
W  institution  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hy- 
>n  1  group  in  each  by  iodine.  It  may  be 
3r<  red  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  iodine 


in  potassium  iodide  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  thymol.  For  process,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1891, 
175;  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1891,  572;  Bull.  Pharm., 
1891,  260.  The  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Phar- 
macy published  the  following  formula  for  thy- 
mol iodide :  Thymol,  50  Gm. ;  potassium  iodide, 
58  Gm. ;  sodium  hydroxide,  50  Gm. ;  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  water,  of  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dissolve  the  solids  in  the  solution  witli 
sufficient  water  to  make  500  Cc.  Collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter  and  wasli  it  with  water  until 
it  is  free  from  chlorides.  Remove  the  precipitate 
and  dry  it  carefully  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 20°  C.  Reduce  it  to  powder  and  keep 
it  in  a  well-stoppered  dark  bottle.  (Am.  Drug., 
1898,  130.)  The  French  Codex  directs  that 
two  solutions  be  made,  one  by  dissolving  16 
Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  15  Gm.  of  thymol 
in  sufficient  water  to  make  the  solution  measure 
300  Cc.  The  other  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 60  Gm.  of  iodine  and  80  Gm.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  enough  water  to  make  the  solution 
measure  300  Cc,  the  latter  solution  is  added 
gradually  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  thymol  with 
constant  stirring;  the  resulting  brown  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  water  and  the  product 
dried  between  40°  C.  and  50°  C. 

Properties. — Thymol  Iodide  occurs  as  "a 
bright,  chocolate-colored,  or  reddish-yellow, 
bulky  powder,  with  a  very  slight  aromatic 
odor.  Insoluble  in  water  and  glycerin ;  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  collodion,  and  in 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  leaving  a  slight  residue." 
U.S.  The  ethereal  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol;  when  heated  to  the  melting  point  it 
undergoes  decomposition.  The  U.  S.  requires 
that  it  should  answer  to  the  following  tests.  "  It 
is  not  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
either  cold  or  warm.  When  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  separation  of  iodine.  If  0.5  Gm.  be  shaken 
with  10  Cc.  of  water,  the  mixture,  on  filtering, 
will  yield  a  filtrate  which  should  not  be- 
come *  more  than  opalescent  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  iodides).  If  0.5  Gm.  be  shaken 
with  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  filtered, 
no  blue  color  should  be  imparted  by  the  filtrate 
to  red  litmus  paper  (absence  of  alkalies).  If 
0.5  Gm.  be  shaken  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  and 
the  mixture  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  be 
colored  blue  upon  the  addition  of  starch  T.S. 
(absence  of  free  iodine).  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Thymol 
Iodide  be  thoroughly  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  it  should  leave  not  more  than  0.003 
Gm.  of  residue  (limit  of  ash,)."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Eichhoff  first  stated  _  that  thymol 
iodide  is  a  non-toxic  and  non-irritant  appli- 
cation, having  similar  local  properties  to  iodo- 
form, and  useful  in  the  treatment  of  super- 
ficial ulcerations,  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  various 
other  skin  affections.  The  non-poisonous  prop- 
erties of  it  have  been  confirmed  by  Neisser, 
Quinquaud,  and  Fournioux.  The  mode  of  its 
elimination  from  the  system  has  not  been  thor- 
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oughly  worked  out,  but  it  appeal's  to  be  par- 
tially decomposed,  as  iodine  has  been  found  in 
the  urine  after  its  ingestion.  Neisser  found 
that  the  powder  has  no  effect  upon  the  lower 
organisms,  although  its  ethereal  solution  is 
germicidal,  probably  through  decomposition  of 
the  thymol  iodide  and  the  liberation  of  iodic 
compounds  as  occurs  with  iodoform.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  but  the 
general  trend  of  the  reports  is  that  it  is  not 
equal  in  antiseptic  surgery  to  iodoform.  It 
is,  however,  considerably  used,  especially  in 
affections  of  the  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
larynx.  It  has  been  employed  by  suppository  1 
in  chronic  dysentery,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.) 
three  times  a  day,  with  alleged  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Dose,  from  two  to  three  grains  (0.13  to  0.2 
Gm.). 

TINCTURA  ACONITI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE 

( tinc-tu'ra  ac-o-ni'ti ) 

"Note.— The  strength  of  this  Tincture  has 
been  reduced  from  35  Gm.  of  Aconite  in  100  Cc. 
(Pharm.  1890)  to  10  Gm.  of  Aconite  in  100 
Cc."  V.  S. 

Tinctura  Aconiti  Radicis,  U.  S.  1870  ;  Tincture  of 
Aconite  Root ;  Teinture  de  racine  d'Aconit,  Fr.  Cod.  ; 
Tinctura  Aconiti,  P.  G. ;  Akonittinktur,  Eisenhuttink- 
tur,  G.;  Tintura  di  aconito,  It.;  Tintura  alcoholica 
de  aconito,  Sp. 

*  "Aconite,  in  No.  60  powder  (containing  not 
less  than  0.5  percent,  of  aconitine),  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix  Alcohol  and 
Water  in  the  proportion  of  seven  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of 
Alcohol  to  three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  of  Water.  Moisten 
the  Aconite  with  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
fluidounce,  169  minims]  of  this  menstruum, 
transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  pressing 
the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for 
six  hours ;  then  pack  it  very  firmly  and  pour  on 
enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  be- 
gins to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grad- 
ually adding  menstruum  until  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms] are  obtained.    Tincture  of  Aconite, 

190r*r™  „KlY?™t't—  Osseward,   Proc.  A.   Ph.  A.. 

&*S&r*>'&  issues?*  &S 

P'"  ™i   n         ?,,'''rS  the  stirring,   and   this  50 


when  assayed  by  the  process  given  below,  should 
contain  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  0.04c 
Gm.  of  aconitine."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Transfer  100  Cc 
of  Tincture  of  Aconite  to  an  evaporating  disl 
and  evaporate  it  carefully  to  dryness  at  a  tern; 
perature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  an< 
assay  the  resulting  extract  by  the  method  giveij 
under  Fluidextractum  Aconiti,  page  526,  usin; 
the  same  details  as  there  directed  for  10  Cc.  o 
Fluidextract  of  Aconite,  with  the  exception  tha 
the  multiplication  of  the  product  by  10  must  b 
omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the  weight  i 
grammes  of  aconitine  contained  in  one  hundre 
cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of  Aconite. 
U.  S. 

"Aconite  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  1  ount 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  pi 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  po'\ 
der  with  four  fluid  drachms  (Imp.  meas.)  i 
twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohc 
and  complete  the  percolation  process.  The  r 
suiting  Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Im 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  Til 
preparation  is  made  with  two-fifths  the  pi 
portion  of  Aconite  Root  ordered  for  the  Tir 
ture  of  Aconite  of  the  British  Pharmacopa 
of  1885."  Br. 

The  old  tincture  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopa 
1890  had  seven  times  the  strength  of  the  Briti; 
and  the  title  was  changed  from  Tinctura  Aconii 
Radicis  to  Tinctura  Aconiti  in  the  U.  S.  18 1 
revision.  It  was  much  stronger  than  the  Til 
ture  of  Aconite  Leaves,  which  is  still  used  i 
casionally,  and  made  of  the  strength  of  t 
troyounces  of  powdered  aconite  leaves  in  a  p 
of  diluted  alcohol,  and  too  much  caution  canij 
be  observed  to  avoid  mistaking  one  tincture  j 
the  other.  A  very  important  change  was  m; 
in  the  strength  of  Tincture  of  Aconite  in 
U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  see  page  1252.  The  fori! 
35  per  cent,  tincture  is  now  replaced  by  a  ti! 
ture  of  10  per  cent.  An  assay  process  was  » 
appended  (see  above).  In  preparing  it,  e| 
step  of  the  process  must  be  carefully  atten> 
to.  The  root  should  be  thoroughly  comminulj 
and  very  carefully  packed  in  the  percolator,  :j 
the  displacing  menstruum  very  gradually  adc 
Tartaric  acid  which  was  formerly  used  in 
cordance  with  the  researches  of  Duquesnel  ini' 
U.  S.  1880  tincture  has  been  abandoned,  a< 
was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  For  a  paper 
Tincture  of  Aconite  by  M.  I.  Wilbert  see  P 

A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  348.  The  external  use  of  •  ! 
tincture  requires  care,  as  serious  sympt< ;j 
have  followed  its  too  free  employment.  (C  \ 

B.  M.  S.  J.,  Feb.  1872,  74.  )* 
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1  Fleming's     Tincture    of    Aconite. — This 
always  be  expressly  designated  when  Prescrl^a 
considerably  stronger  than  the  official- 
deaths  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  it. 
ing  is  Fleming's  formula  :  Take  of  the  root,  carei 
dried  and  finely  powdered,  sixteen  (troy)pmoes , 
hoi,  sixteen  fluidounces.    Macerate  for  four 
into  a  percolator,  and  add  alcohol  until  twenty, 
fluidounces  are  obtained.    Not  more  than 
of  this  should  be  given  as  a  commencing 
increased  till  its  peculiar  effects  are  exper 
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6  to  u.b  tc.)  of  the  Br.  tincture,  five  to 
een  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 

TINCTURA  ALOES.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES 

(tinc-tu'ra  al'o-e?) 

ar,  Sp.         ^unktur,  o.,  Tinctura  alcoholica  de 

"Purified  Aloes,  in  No:  40  powder,  one  huu- 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains  • 

m sifci-ntrantrity' to  make ™* 

dracb^l     MW6'erf  [?r  33  bounces,  6J 

Skain  n  T61"3^  tfe  Purified  Aloes  and 
cyrrhiza  m  a  stoppered  container,  in  a  mod- 
Lie lpla?  wirth  seven  hLd^ 

ml of  v\m?Zr\l°l  25  fluidounces,  173 
"nsj  o±  Diluted  Alcohol,  for  seven  davs 
occasional  agitation;  then  filtei  trough 

M 5  liquid  has  drained  off  completed  oass 
"one Alc?hol/hrough  thfreSufto 

52  of  p  f?mSl  ,°f  Tincture."  Z7.  A 
ial)  or  2^  o  BarbadosT  Aloes,  J  0MWce  (Im. 
c  3  ?nf&mm^ ;  Li(luid  Extract  of  Liq- 
Setres-  aEVLT'  meas-}  or  150  eu^ 

2d  «  f  ^  Extract  0f  Barbados  Aloes 
closed  vessel  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 

A  coL  'fi  hujldr/d  Cllbic  centimetres  0Pf 
onS  U %8SldB  f°r  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
?EXtrtfSgT  Untl1  •  di8S0,Ved  5   add  tbe 

t  of  thp  a i  f  BTonce;  mter=  Pass  s»ffi- 

»  2,  „■  f  /°Th01  thr0U^h  tbe  filter  to  pro- 

ccentiSt  ^  0r  01ie  tb°™d 

c  centimetres  of  the  Tincture."  Br 

4CoS  tinCtUre  °f  al06s  of  the  U-  S. 

f .  P"Pf«d  with  the  official 
-ea  alcohol,  without  the  addition  of  water. 

«  San  fltl0n-  °I  the  U-  S-  R  1870  ™  Httle 
;ient  »l  i  \nfusion>  witn  the  addition  of 
S  ion     tJ  t0  PreV6nt  sP°ntaneous  de- 

BrS  a  marked  improvement  on  the  for- 
trine  n?Ure:  Barbad°s  aloes  replaces 
T of  Iqmd  rftraCt  0f  Novice  is  used 
SJthV?G  fhd.extract,  and  the  time  for 
lav,  If  U/6  18  reduced  from  a  week  to 
lv 1  f  lreT'tb  of  tbe  British  tincture 
ormni;  UJth,tbat  of  tbe  U-  S.  tincture. 

SIM  °f  extract  of  ^orice,  but 
3K  °  tbe  P^s  of  maceration  for 
Mei.""re  says  of  the  tincture 
I  tn  «  d<;P°slts  cr.vstals  of  aloin,  which 
^l™*  of  the  bottle,  and  in  the 

(J-  P-cl  miJslT  resin°us  matter  is 

(7r?H^>   fr0m   two  to  four 
IS  (  5J°-  }5  Cc-)  ^  as  a  laxative,  from 
1  t0  one  flmdraehm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 
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TINCTURE  OF  ALOES  AND  MYRRH 

(tlnc-tu'ra   ai'o-e§  et  myr'rhee) 

aracnmsj.    Mrx  sevew  ^Mnrfrgd  ««d  /?/^»  CM&vc 

y'lT^f  [°r  25  Anidounces,  173  minims f 
of  Alcohol  with  t„,0  jfc^a  ^  fiZ  Zic 
^meters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minimsT  of 

S  aivcwTate  the  Purified  AIoes-  Myrrh 

and  Uycyrrhiza  in  a  stoppered  container  in  a 

««d  ^  cuUc  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces, 
173  minims]    of  the  menstruum,   for  seven 
fhvnLu        .oc^ionaI   agitation;   then  filter 
through  purified  cotton,  or  a  plain  filter,  and, 
when  the  liquid  has  drained  off  completely  pass 
enough   menstruum   through   the  Residue  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U  S 
tln„ct"re   bas.  been  improved   by  the 
addition  of  glycyrrhiza,  which  not  only  com- 
municates an  agreeable  taste  and  obtunds  the 
bitterness  of  the  aloes,  but  also  permits  tbe  use 
of  percolation.   The  tincture  is  a  modification  of 
the  elixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelsus.     It  is 
practically  identical  with  the  tincture  official 
in  1870.    Saffron,  which  had  long  been  re- 
tained m  compliance  with  old  time  prejudices 
can  add  little  to  the  efficacy  of  a  preparation' 
and,  being  very  expensive,  was  with  great  pro- 
priety omitted  in  the  1870  revision.    It  served 
however,  to  impart  a  rich  color  to  the  tincture' 
the  want  of  which  some  may  consider  a  defect' 
In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  maceration  pro- 
cess has  been  directed  instead  of  percolation  as 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.   The  tincture  is  purgative, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  considerably' 
employed  in  _  chlorosis  and  amenorrhea  when 
there  is  constipation. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3  75  to 
7.5  Cc). 


TINCTURA  ARNIC/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  ARNICA     [Tinctura  Arnica 
Florum,  Pharm.  1890] 

( tnie-tu'ra  iir'ni-oa? ) 


Tincture  of  Arnica  Flowers,  IT.  g  p  1890-  Teintnre 
(alcoole)  de  Fleur  d'Arnica.  Tein'ture  d'Arnica  Fr 
Cod  ;  Tinctura  Arnieae.  P.  G. ;  Arnikatinktur.  G  '■ 
Tintura  di  Arnica,  It.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  arnica 

hp. 

*  "Arnica,  in  No.  20  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  DiJuted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
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thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6£  fluidrachms] .  Macerate  the  Arnica  with  five 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces, 
435  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, in  a  moderately  warm  place,  for  three  days, 
with  occasional  stirring,  and  express  strongly. 
Repeat  this  operation  twice  successively  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
macerating  for  twenty-four  hours  each  time; 
then,  having  ascertained  the  volume  of  the 
united  expressed  liquids,  macerate  the  residual 
marc  for  six  hours  with  sufficient  menstruum  to 
make  approximately  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 §  fluidrachms],  and 
express  as  before.  Mix  the  expressed  liquids, 
filter  through  paper,  and  pass  sufficient  Diluted 
Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
drachms] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Arnica  Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder,  1  ounce 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  fifty 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete 
the  percolation  process.  The  resulting  Tinc- 
ture should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br.  Tincture 
of  Arnica  Root  formerly  official  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890  was  made  by  percolating  100  Gm.  of  pow- 
dered arnica  root  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  65 
and  water  35  until  1000  Cc.  of  finished  tinc- 
ture was  obtained. 

The  British  tincture  has  about  one-half  the 
strength  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  tincture  of  arnica 
root. 

_  Care  must  be  used  to  distinguish  between  these 
tinctures  which  now  have  the  same  names  in 
both  Pharmacopoeias.  The  name  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  -(8th  Rev.)  tincture  is  no  longer  tincture 
of  arnica  flowers  but  tincture  of  arnica.  The 
British  tincture  is  made  from  the  rhizome  or 
root  and  is  very  different  from  the  U.  S.  P. 
tincture  of  the  flowers;  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
there  were  two  tinctures  of  arnica,  one  from  the 
root,  and  one  from  the  flowers,  but  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  dropped  tincture  of  arnica  root  and 
retained  tincture  of  arnica  flowers,  changing  its 
name  however  to  tincture  of  arnica,  this  action 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  care  not  to  confuse 
the  U.  S.  P.  tincture  of  arnica  made  from  the 
flowers,  with  the  Br.  tincture  made  from  the 
root. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  tincture  of  arnica 
differs  from  that  official  in  1870  in  the  men- 
struum selected,  which  is  now  diluted  alcohol  in 
place  of  alcohol.  The  change  was  advocated  by 
numerous  pharmaceutical  writers,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  the  ability  of  the  menstruum  to 
exhaust  the  arnica  flowers,  if  they  are  tightly 
packed  in  the  percolator.  The  principal  objec- 
b?B  to  the  change  is  the  greater  difficulty  that 
will  be  experienced  in  mixing  the  tincture  with 

i™tnts  containing  oily  and  alcoholic  liquids. 

Either  alone,  or  diluted  with  water,  soap  lini- 
ment, etc.,  tincture  of  arnica  is  often  applied 


popularly  to  bruises,  sprains,  tumors,  and  local 
rheumatic  pains,  under  the  impression  that  it 
has  extraordinary  healing  powers.  It  probably 
acts  favorably  in  some  instances  as  a  general 
irritant.  In  some  skins  it  produces  a  violent 
eczematous  inflammation.  If  given  internally, 
the  dose  would  be  from  ten  to  thirty  minim.-; 
(0.6  to  1.8  Cc),  increased  until  some  effect  was 
produced. 

Dose,  of  the  British  tincture  of  the  rhizome, 
twenty  minims  to  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.3  to 
1.8  Cc). 

TINCTURA  ASAFCETID/E.  U.S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OP  ASAFET1DA 

(tlnc-tu'ra  as-a-foet'i-dse) 

Teinture  (alcoolf)  d'Asa  foetida,  Fr.  Cod.;  Aaanl ' 
tinktur,  Stinkasanttinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  alcohollca  d' 
asafetida,  Sp. 

*  "Asafetida,  well  bruised,  two  hundre 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Alcoho 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cub 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms 
Macerate  the  Asafetida  in  a  stoppered  coii 
tainer,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with  sevil 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  !| 
fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol,  dnrii 
three  days,  with  frequent  agitation;  then  filt  ,j 
through  purified  cotton,  or  a  plain  paper  filt 
and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained  off  complete 
pass  enough  Alcohol  through  the  residue 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U 

"Asafetida,  bruised,  4  ounces  (Imperial) 
200  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  a  siM 
cient  quantity.   Place  the  Asafetida  in  a  clo: 
vessel  with  fifteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  j 
the  Alcohol;  set  aside  for  seven  days,  with 
casional  agitation;  filter;  pass  sufficient  of 
JJeohol  through  the  filter  to  produce  one  %\ 
(Imp.  meas.)   or  one  thousand  cubic  ceji 
metres  of  the  Tincture."  Br. 

The  British  tincture  (1898)  was  increased 
strength  60  per  cent.,  and  is  now  identical  vj 
the  U.  S.  P.  preparation.    This  tincture  j 
comes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  coj 
quence  of  the  separation  of  the  resin.  I 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  tincture  officia; 
1870,  which  is  an  improvement,  particularl; 
view  of  the  gradual  decline  in  the  quality  of 
drug. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1. 
3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  AURANTII  AMARI.  U.S.  (  [) 

TINCTURE  OF  BITTER  ORANGE  PEEL 


(tlnc-tu'ra  au-r.an'tl-I  a-ma'ri) 
Tinctura    Aurantii,    Br.;    Tincture    of  OnfJ 


re  (alcooU)  d'Ecorce  d'Orange  amSre,  i- • 
ra  Aurantii,  P.  Q. ;  Pomeranzentinktur.  i  | 


Teintu 
Tinctu__ 

ranzenschalentinktur,  O. 


*  "  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  in  No.  40  poy  h 
two  hundred  grammes    [or  7  ounces  avP 
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ins] ;  Alcohol,   Water,   each,   a  sufficient 
ntity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
ers  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix 
hundred  cubic  centimeters   [or  20  fluid- 
ces,  138  minims]    of  Alcohol  with  four 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Water.    Moisten  the  Bitter 
.nge  Peel  with  eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
uidounces,  338  minims]  of  the  menstruum, 
isfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  press- 
the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered, 
six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on 
ugh  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
76  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  be- 
3  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
eolator,  macerate   for  twenty-four  hours, 
n  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
lually  pouring  on  sufficient  menstruum  to 
tin  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
lounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
Fresh  Bitter  Orange   Peel,  cut  small,  5 
es  (Imperial)  or  250  grammes;  Alcohol  (90 
cent.),  1  pint  (Imp.  ineas.)  or  1000  cubic 
imetres.    Prepare  by  the  maceration  pro- 
Br. 

is  the  peel  of  the  Seville  orange  that  is 
ted  in  this  process,  and  the  outer  part  only 
five.  The  substitution  of  fresh  for  dried 
ifee  peel  was  proposed  in  England,  and 
il'opriety  considerably  discussed.  (See  P.  J., 
•1  9,  1872,  also  April  4,  1874.)  Indeed,  it 
iftvith  so  much  favor  as  to  be  introduced  in 
11L885  revision  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
c|  and  was  used  in  the  Tinctura  Aurantii 
Wtis,  Br.;  but  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1S98  the 
a|  was  changed  to  Tinctura  Aurantii.  It 
rifce  seen  that  the  U.  S.  and  British  tinc- 
L»I  are  not  identical,  the  former  having  a 
r<|ish-brown  color  and  containing  some  hes- 
ie|n  or  bitter  principle.  The  U.  S.  Tincture 
|  leet  Orange  Peel  (see  next  article)  closely 
eslbles  the  British  Tincture  of  Orange.  The 
m,Jre  from  the  fresh  peel  is  less  powerful 
lS  fcitter  than  this  preparation,  but  is  much 
uflor  in  aroma  and  flavor.  (See  Tinctura 
{ultii  Dulcis.)  The  tincture  of  bitter  orange 
Jeefc  employed  as  a  grateful  addition  to  in- 
tus|s,  decoctions,  and  mixtures. 
,£Y> ^from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 

01  Prep. — Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br.;  Syrupus 
;"°|ticus,  Br.;  Syrupus  Aurantii,  Br.;  Syrupus 
pwle  Aromaticus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Quinina?,  Br.; 
lro<  ens  Sulphuris,  Br. 


Tl 
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TURA  AURA  NTH  DULCIS.  U.S. 

TINCTURE  OF  SWEET  ORANGE  PEEL 
(tlnc-tu'ra  au-rfin'tl-I  dul'cls) 

inktur  ZeSte  d  0range  douce'  Fr-  •'  Apfelslnen- 

weet  Orange  Peel,  from  the  fresh  fruit, 
shavings  and  cut  into  narrow  shreds, 
idred  grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279 


grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Macerate  the  Sweet 
Orange  Peel  in  a  stoppered  wide-mouthed  con- 
tainer and  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Alcohol,  during 
forty-eight  hours,  with  frequent  agitation;  then 
filter  through  purified  cotton,  and,  when  the 
liquid  has  drained  off  completely,  gradually 
pass  enough  menstruum  through  the  residue  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture;  finally, 
filter  it  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1S80,  and  was  designed  to 
furnish  a  highly  flavored  alcoholic  preparation 
of  orange.  The  official  direction  to  cut  it  into 
small  pieces  was  not  definite  enough  if  a  suc- 
cessful percolation  is  desired,  but  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  directs  maceration  and  a  large  in- 
crease of  strength,  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per 
cent.  This  tincture  has  no  peculiar  medicinal 
properties,  but  is  used  as  a  pleasant  adjuvant 
and  flavoring  agent. 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Aurantii,  U.  8.;  Vinum 
Ferri,  V.  8.;  Vinum  Ferri  Aniarum,  U.  S. 

TINCTURA  BELLADONN/E  FOLIORUM. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  BELLADONNA  LEAVES 

(tlnc-tu'ra   beTla-d6n'nae   f 6-11-5'rtlm ) 

Tinctura  Belladonna.  Br.,  U.  3.  P.  1880;  Tinc- 
ture of  Belladonna  ;  Telnture  de  feullle  de  Belladone, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Belladonnatinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  alcohollca 
de  belladonna,  Sp. 

*  "  Belladonna  Leaves,  in  No.  60  powder  (con- 
taining not  less  than  0.35  percent,  of  alka- 
loids), one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient^  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Moisten 
the  powder  with  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
fluidounce,  169  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  press- 
ing the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered, 
for  three  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour 
on  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
the  percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
gradually  pouring  on  Diluted  Alcohol  until  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms]  of  percolate  are  obtained. 
Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  when  assayed 
by  the  process  given  below,  should  contain  in 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  0.035  Gm.  of  the 
alkaloids  from  Belladonna  Leaves."  U.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (Sth  Rev.)— "  Transfer  100 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves  to  an 
evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water- 
bath  until  it  measures  about  10  Cc.    Add,  if 
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necessary,  sufficient  alcohol  to  dissolve  any 
separated  substance,  and  then  assay  the  result- 
ing liquid  by  the  method  given  under  Fluidex- 
tr  actum  Belladonna  liadicis  (page  528),  using 
the  same  details  as  there  directed  for  10  Cc.  of 
Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  multiplication  of  the  product  by 
10  be  omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the 
weight  in  grammes  of  alkaloids  contained  in 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of 
Belladonna  Leaves."  V.  S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna,  2  fl.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  60  cubic  centimetres; 
Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  To 
the  Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna  add  enough 
of  the  Alcohol  to  form  thirty  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  nine  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Tincture;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  fil- 
ter. On  evaporation  to  a  low  bulk,  and  subse- 
quent treatment  by  the  analytical  process  em- 
ployed for  '  Extractiun  Belladonna?  Liquidum,' 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Tincture  should 
yield  not  less  than  0.048  nor  more  than  0.052 
gramine  of  alkaloid."  Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  the  name  of  this  tincture 
was  changed  to  Tinctura  Belladonna  Foliorum, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  precision.  In  the  U.  S. 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  its  strength  was  reduced  about 
33  per  cent.  The  British  tincture  (1898)  is 
made  by  diluting  the  assayed  fluidextract  of 
belladonna  root,  and  is  undoubtedly  more  uni- 
form in  composition  than  would  be  the  unas- 
sayed  tincture  made  from  the  leaves. 

The  U.  S.  tincture  is  an  efficient  preparation 
when  made  from  the  recently  dried  leaves  and 
assayed  by  the  official  process. 

Dose,  of  U.  S.  tincture,  from  ten  to  thirty 
minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc).  That  of  the  British 
tincture  is  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to 
0.9  Cc). 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN 

(tmc-tu'ra  ben-zo-i'nl) 

R„n!!i1?-tu,'eD(al£,00l6)T,<ie  BenJ'oin,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tinctura 
?™°,e„s'  P-  G  \  Benzoetinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  di 
benzoino,  It.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  benjui,  Sp. 

*  "  Benzoin,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  flui- 
draehms]. Triturate  the  Benzoin  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Alcohol  until  a  uni- 
form magma  is  obtained.  Transfer  this  to  a 
stoppered  container  with  the  aid  of  five  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place,  shaking  frequently  during 
three  days.  Then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
paper  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained 
ott  completely,  pour  on  enough  Alcohol  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidraehms]  of  Tincture."    U.  S. 


This  tincture  was  introduced  into  the  Pha) 
macopceia  chiefly  or  solely  for  the  purpose  c 
adding  to  ointments  to  prevent  rancidity. 

Dose,  twenty  to  thirty  minims  (1.3  to  1.8  Cc 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI  COMPOSITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN 

(tinc-tu'ra  ben-zo-i'ni  cgm-pos'i-ta 

Tinctura  Balsamica,  Balsamum  Commendatoi 
Elixir  Traumaticum  ;  Teinture  (aleoolfi)  balsamiqi 
Fr.  Cod.;  Baume  du  Commandeur  de  Permes,  F; 
Persischer  Wundbalsam,  Or. 

*  "  Benzoin,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  hundr 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Purifi 
Aloes,  in  No.  40  powder,  twenty  grammes  [ 
309  grains]  ;  Storax,  eighty  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  360  grains] ;  Balsam  of  Tom,  fo\ 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Alcol 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thouso 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  fl 
drachms].  Triturate  the  Benzoin  and  Purif 
Aloes  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cu 
centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims] 
Alcohol  until  a  uniform  magma  is  obtain 
Transfer  this  to  a  stoppered  container  with 
aid  of  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  Alcohol,  add 
Storax  and  Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  set  the  n 
ture  aside  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  shak 
it  frequently  during  three  days ;  then  tram 
it  to  a  paper  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid 
drained  off  completely,  pour  on  enough  Alec: 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidraehms]  of  Tinctu 
U.  S. 

"  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  2  ounces  (In 
rial)  or  100  grammes;  Prepared  Storax, 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  75  grammes;  Balsam 
Tolu,  A  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  S 
trine  Aloes,  160  grains  or  18.3  grammes;  A\ 
hoi  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pi 
the  Benzoin,  Storax,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  [ 
Aloes  with  sixteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  me 
or  eight  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  M 
hoi  in  a  closed  vessel,  set  aside  for  two  d 
frequently  agitating;  filter;  pass  sufficients 
the  Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  produce 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  c< 
metres  of  the  Tincture."  Br. 

Compound  tincture  of  benzoin  now  eont, 
10  per  cent,  of  benzoin  instead  of  12  as  in 
U.  S.  P.  1890.  .  . 

This  tincture  is  a  stimulating  expeetoi 
occasionally  used  in  chronic  catarrhal  off  ecu 
It  has  been  recommended  also  in  chrome  dy 
tery,  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  action 
the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  colon,  but 
principally  employed  as  a  local  applicatio 
indolent  ulcers,  chapped  nipples,  etc. 
the  balsamum  traumaticum  of  the  older  f 
macopceias,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
plified  form  of  certain  complex  composn 
such  as  baume  du  commandeur,  Wades  bat 
Friar's   balsam.   Jesuit's   drops,  Turlmgi 
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am,1  etc.,  which  were  formerly  in  great  re- 
3,  and  are  still  esteemed  by  the  people,  as 
orals  and  vulneraries.   The  compound  tinc- 

of  benzoin  is  decomposed  by  water.  A 
ety  of  court  plaster  is  made  by  applying 
lack  silk,  by  means  of  a  brush,  first  a  solu- 

of  isinglass,  and  afterwards  an  alcoholic 
tion  of  benzoin. 

ose,  from  fifteen  minims  to  one  fluidrachm 
to  3.75  Cc). 


This  tincture  was  improved  in  the  1890 
revision  by  substituting  alcohol  as  a  men- 
struum for  the  diluted  alcohol  used  in  the  1880 
process.  It  is  employed  externally  for  the 
same  purposes  as  tincture  of  arnica.  When 
made  with  diluted  alcohol,  some  precipitation 
takes  place;  alcohol  is  therefore  preferable  as 
a  menstruum,  and  on  account  of  the  tincture 
being  used  externally  makes  it  more  efficient 
therapeutically.    It  is  not  used  internally. 


TINCTURA  BUCHU.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  BUCHU 

(tinc-tu'rfi  bu'ghii) 

inture  (alcoole)  de  Buchu,  Fr.  Cod.;  Teinture  de 
Fr. ;  Buchutlnktur,  G. 

Buchu  Leaves,  in  No.  20  powder,  4  ounces 
)erial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per 
),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 
complete  the  percolation  process.  The  re- 
lg  Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 

or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
is  tincture  was  increased  60  per  cent,  in 
gth  in  the  last  revision  of  the  Br.  Pharm. 
s  the  virtues  of  buchu  leaves. 
<se,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachnis  (3.75  to 
c),  either  simply  diluted  with  water  or  as 
ddition  to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves. 


TINCTURA  CALENDUL/E.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  CALENDULA 

(tinc-tii'i$  ca-len'du-la?) 


eture  of  Marigold  ;  Teinture  de  Souci,  Teinture 
leur  de  Tous-les-Mois,  Fr.;  Calendulatinktur, 
Iblumentinktur,  G. 

Calendula,  in  No.  20  powder,  two  hun- 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
iol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
and  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
lidrachms].    Moisten  the  Calendula  with 

cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  338 
as]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 

well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack  it 
firmly  and  pour  on  enough  Alcohol  to 
ate  the   powder   and   leave   a  stratum 

it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 

the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
ate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow 
oercolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring 
'ifficient  Alcohol  to  obtain  one  thousand 

centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
ds] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

following  is   the   formula   for  Turlington's 
^adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
Take  of  Alcohol  8  pints,  Benzoin  12  oz.  troy, 
Storax  4  oz.  trov,  Soeotrine  Aloes  1  oz.  troy, 
an  Balsam  2  oz.  troy,  Myrrh  1  oz.  troy,  Angelica 
t40  ^gr..  Balsam  qf  Tolu  240  gr.,  Extract  of 
-e  Root  4  oz.  trov.    Digest  for  ten  days,  and 
U.  J.  P.,  v.  28.) 


TINCTURA  CALUMB/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CALUMBA 

(tlnc-tti'ra  ca-lum'bae) 

Tinctura  Colombo;  Teinture  (aleoolg)  de  Colombo, 
Fr.  Cod.;  Kolombotinktur,  G.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de 
Colombo,  Sp. 

*  "  Calumba,  in  No.  20  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6£  fiuidrachms].  Mix  six  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims]  of 
Alcohol  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Water. 
Moisten  the  Calumba  with  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  of 
the  menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 
stand,  well  covered,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
pack  it  with  moderate  pressure,  pour  on  enough 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave 
a  stratum  above  it,  and  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  men- 
struum to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fiuidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Calumba  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  2  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per 
cent  ),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic 
centimetres.    Prepare  by  the  maceration  pro- 

CeThis  ^tincture  was  doubled  in  strength  at 
the  U  S  P.  (8th  Rev.)  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
the  class  of  20  per  cent,  non-potent  tinctures. 

Joseph  luce  recommends  that  the  tincture 
be  prepared  from  the  root  as  found  m  com- 
merce, without  further  slicing,  or  powdering 
it .  Made  as  he  proposes,  the  tincture  is  clear 
and  bright;  while  if  the  powdered  root  is used 
it  will  be  very  turbid,  even  after  filtration. 
<P  J  xiv  491.)  No.  20  powder  is  now  di- 
rected" instead  of  the  No.  50  powder  used 
in  the  U  S  P.  1870.1  Tincture  of  calumba 
may  be  added  to  tonic  infusions  or  decoctions, 


i  Tincture  of  Calumba.- J.  B.  Moore  recommends 

4  fh%  °fl  oz  •  diluted"  alcohol,  q.s/  Mix  the  alcohol, 
each  5h  fl.  oz.  '^Y^v    moisten  the  powdered  calumba 

gl%erth4  mixture  pack  in  a  close  vessel,  set  aside  to 
with  the  mixture,  pn  f  ]asg  funnei 

aacerate  for  6  hou  s  .  uu  v  pa  k       ..  »  n 
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to  increase  their  stimulant  power,  but,  like  all 
the  other  bitter  tinctures,  should  be  used  with 
caution. 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  CANNABIS  INDIC/E. 
U.S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  INDIAN  CANNABIS 

(tlne-tQ'ra  can'na-bls  In'dj-cse) 

Tinctura  Cannabis.  Pharm.  1870 :  Tincture  ot 
Hemp;  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp;  Teinture  (alcoolg) 
de  Chanvre  de  l'lnde,  Fr.  Cod.;  Indischhanftlnk- 
tur,  O. 

*  "  Indian  Cannabis,  in  No.  40  powder,  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6$ 
fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  Indian  Cannabis 
with  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
331  minims]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a 
percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  pow- 
der, allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six 
hours;  then  pack  it  very  firmly  and  pour 
on  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
pouring  on  sufficient  Alcohol  to  obtain  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6$  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."   TJ.  S. 

"Extract  of  Indian  Hemp,  1  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  50  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Extract  of 
Indian  Hemp  in  eighteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  nine  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Alcohol;  filter  if  necessary;  add  sufficient  of 
the  Alcohol  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Tinc- 
ture." Br. 

The  American  reader  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  the  Indian  Hemp  here  referred  to 
with  Apocynum  cannabinum,  known  by  the 
same  name  in  this  country.  The  term  "  Indian 
Hemp  "  should  be  dropped  entirely,  as  its  con- 
tinued use  has  been  the  cause  of  at  least  one 
fatal  mistake.  The  strength  of  the  present 
tincture  is  about  33  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  1890  tincture. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to  1.8 
Cc),  or  about  fifty  drops,  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  some  effects  are  experienced. 

Off.  Prep.— Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphina; 
Composita,  Br. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CANTHARIDES 

(tlnc-tu'ra  can'thfir'l-dls) 

CantharidS  °/rSW?     "l8  ;   T#ntu™  (alcoolfi)  de 


*  "  Cantharides,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hut 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains! 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thoi 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  ( 
fluidrachms].    Moisten  the  Cantharides  wit, 
thirty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounc 
88  minims]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  pere 
lator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  alio 
it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  thi 
pack  it  very  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  Alcob 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  strati] 
above  it.   When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  frc> 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  ha, 
ing  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  f 
twenty-four  hours.    Then  allow  the  percolati 
to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Alcol 
to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [, 
33  fluidounces,  6$  fluidrachms]  of  Tinctur 
U.  S. 

"  Cantharides,  in  No.  40  powder,  I  oui 
(Imperial)  or  12.5  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  ] 
cent.),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cu 
centimetres.  Prepare  by  the  maceration  p 
cess."  Br. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  this  tincture 
the  1880  revision  by  substituting  alcohol 
diluted  alcohol.   It  is  frequently  used  in 
tures  of  castor  oil  and  alcohol  in  the  so~ca| 
hair  tonics,  and  when  made  with  diluted  alcci 
turbidity  results.    The  official  tincture  is  doi 
the  strength  of  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1? 
It  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  the  inteijj 
use  of  Spanish  flies,  the  virtues  of  whicl 
possesses  to  their  full  extent.  (See  Canthar 
If  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  when  long  \ 
it  deposits  fatty  matter,  cantharidin  in  rb 
boidal  tables,  and  other  crystals  of  a  qj » 
different  form.   (Meniere,  J.  P.  C,  Avril,  1  , 
p.  289.)    It  is  occasionally  employed  externa 
as  a  rubefacient;  but  its  liability  to  vesi> 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Brf 
tincture  is  too  feeble,  containing  the  virtue 
only  0.68  of  a  grain  of  cantharides  in  a 
drachm. 

Dose,  of  the  U.  S.  tincture,  two  to 
minims  (0.12  to  0.3  Cc),  repeated  threi 
four  times  a  day. 


TINCTURA  CAPSICI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM 

(tinc-tfi'ra  cfip'sj-ci) 

Tincture  of  Cayenne  Pepper.:  Teinture  (a.}cool 
Piment  des  Jardins,  Fr.;  Tinctura  capsici,  "4 
Spanischpfeffertinktur,  O. 

*"  Capsicum,  in  No.  50  powder,  one  I 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grai J  - 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  L° 
fluidounces,  H  fluidrachms].   Mix  m™.fn 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  32  fluidou 
59  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  fifty  cubic  c  > 
meters  [or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims]  ot  W 
Moisten  the  Capsicum  with  thirty-five  <J 
centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  88  minims  J  o 
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snstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and, 
thout  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand, 
ill  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly 
d  pour  on  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
wder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
e  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
;or,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
vered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  twenty- 
ur  hours.     Then  allow  the  percolation  to 
oceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  menstruum 
obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachrns]  of  Tincture." 
S. 

"  Capsicum,  in  No.  20  powder,  1  ounce 
mperial)  or  50  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per 
at),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic 
atimetres.  Prepare  by  the  maceration  pro- 
3S."  Br. 

This  tincture  is  double  the  strength  of  that 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  The  alcoholic  strength  of 
3  menstruum  is  of  unusual  proportions,  19 
lumes  of  alcohol  to  1  volume  of  water,  the 
ason  for  this  is  that  on  account  of  oleoresin- 
s  constituents  of  capsicum  alcohol  is  required 
d  on  account  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  con- 
jtuent  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol 
little  water  must  be  added  to  the  menstruum 
prevent  cloudiness.  It  is  a  useful  stimulant 
very  low  states  of  the  system  with  gastric 
sensibility,  as  in  malignant  scarlet  and  typhus 
vers,  and  in  the  cases  of  drunkards.  It  may 
io  be  used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  gargle, 
lee  Capsicum.)  Applied  by  means  of  a 
mel's-hair  pencil  to  the  relaxed  uvula,  it 
netimes  produces  contraction  and  relieves 
olapsus  of  that  part. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 
Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphine 
mposita,  Br. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOM 

(tinc-tu'ra  ciir-d^-mo'ml) 

Telnture  (aleooie)  de  Cardamome,  Fr.;  Kardamo- 
ntinktur,  G. 

* "  Cardamom,  in  No.  30  powder,  two  Min- 
ed grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
luted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
e  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
nces,  6§  fluidrachrns].  Moisten  the  Carda- 
>m  with  eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2 
idounces,  338  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
msfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  press- 
?  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered, 
r  six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on 
°ugh  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
d  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
gins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
^er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
ircolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
!en  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
uring  on  sufficient  Diluted  Alcohol  to  obtain 
e  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
nces,  6£  fluidrachrns]  of  Tincture."    U.  S. 


The  strength  of  this  tincture  was  doubled  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  the  20  per  cent,  class;  it  is  an  agreeable 
but  strong  aromatic,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously added  to  tonic  and  purgative  in- 
fusions. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75 
Cc). 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOM 

(tinc-tu'ra    car-d^-md'uii  com-p6§'j-ta) 

Teinture  de  Cardamome  composite,  Fr.;  /jisanimen- 
gesetzte  Kardamomentinktur.  G. 

*  "  Cardamom,  twenty-five  grammes  [or  386 
grains]  ;  Saigon  Cinnamon,  twenty-five  gram- 
mes [or  386  grains] ;  Caraway,  twelve  gram- 
mes [or  185  grains]  ;  Cochineal,  five  grammes 
[or  77  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  1  fluidounce,  331  minims] ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6%  fluidrachrns].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  32 
fluidounces,  59  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol. 
Reduce  the  Cardamom,  Saigon  Cinnamon, 
Caraway  and  Cochineal  to  a  No.  40  powder, 
and  macerate  this  powder  in  a  stoppered  con- 
tainer, in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25 
fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  the  menstruum  dur- 
ing seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation ;  then 
filter  through  purified  cotton,  or  a  plain  filter, 
and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained  off  completely, 
pour  on  the  residue,  first  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum,  and  then  sufficient  Diluted  Alcohol 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachrns]  of  Tincture." 
U.  S. 

"  Cardamom  Seeds,  bruised,  i  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  12.5  grammes;  Caraway  Fruit,  bruised, 
I  ounce  (Imp.)  or  12.5  grammes;  Raisins  of 
commerce,  freed  from  seeds,  2  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  100  grammes ;  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  I 
ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grammes;  Cochineal,  in 
powder,  55  grains  or  6.3  grammes;  Alcohol  (60 
per  cent.),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic 
centimetres.  Prepare  by  the  maceration  pro- 
cess." Br.  . 

The  proportion  of  cardamom,  cinnamon  and 
caraway  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  was  in- 
creased to  25,  25,  and  12  Gm.  respectively;  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  proportion  being  20.  20,  and  10. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  tincture, 
occasionally  used  as  a  carminative,  but  more 
frequently'as  an  addition  to  mixtures,  infusions, 
etc  which  it  renders  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
acceptable  to  the  stomach.  The  substitution 
of  honey  in  the  U.  S.  formula  of  1870  for 
the  raisins  in  that  of  1850  was  an  improvement, 
as  it  facilitated  the  process  and  gave  more 
precision  to  the  result;  but  a  still  greater 
improvement  was  made  in  the  process  of  1880 
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in  the  substitution  of  glycerin,  which  increases 
the  stability  of  the  preparation  and  takes  the 
place  of  honey  which  is  usually  found  adul- 
terated in  commerce. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5 
Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Br.; 
Mistura  Semiae  Composita,  Br. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLCE.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASCARILLA 

(tinc-tu'ra  cas-ca-ril'lae) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Cascarille,  Fr.  God.;  Kas- 
karilltinktur,  (?. 

"  Cascarilla,  in  No.  40  powder,  4  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  three  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the  percolation  pro- 
cess. The  resulting  Tincture  should  measure 
one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres."  Br. 

This  tincture  has  the  properties  of  cascarilla, 
but  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  this  country. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms 
(1.8  to  7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  CHIRAT/E.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CHIRATA 

(tine-tu'ra  phi-ra'tse ) 

Tincture  of  Chiretta :  Teinture  (alcoolg)  de 
Chirette,  Fr.;  Chirettatinktur,  O. 

"  Chiretta,  in  No.  40  powder,  2  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with 
two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  com- 
plete the  percolation  process.  The  resulting 
Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  is  a  tonic  tincture  which  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  the  U.  S.  P.  1880,  but 
which  even  before  then  had  been  largely  used 
in  some  sections  of  our  country.  It  was  dis- 
missed by  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  The 
British  tincture  (1898)  was  decreased  in 
strength  20  per  cent.,  and  is  now  uniform  with 
the  U.  S.  1890  tincture. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc),  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

TINCTURA  CHLOROFORMI   ET  MOR= 
PHIN^E  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CHLOROFORM  AND 
MORPHINE 

(tinc-tu'ra  ehlo-ro-for'nri  et  mor-phl'nae 
com-pos'i-ta) 

"Chloroform,  1|  ft.  ounces  (Imperial  meas- 
ure) or  75  cubic  centimetres;  Morphine  Hy- 


drochloride, 87£  grains  or  10  grammes;  Di- 
luted Hydrocyanic  Acid,  1  fl.  ounce  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  50  cubic  centimetres;  Tincture  of 
Capsicum,  i  fl.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  25  cubic 
centimetres;  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp,  2  fl. 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
Oil  of  Peppermint,  14  minims  or  1.5  cubic 
centimetres;  Glycerin,  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  250  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Chloro- 
form, Tincture  of  Capsicum,  Tincture  of 
Indian  Hemp,  Oil  of  Peppermint,  and  Glycerin 
with  nine  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  Morphine  Hydrochlo- 
ride in  the  mixture;  add  the  Diluted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid;  then  mix  with  enough  of  the 
Alcohol  to  form  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Compounc 
Tincture.  This  preparation  contains  in  a  ten) 
minim  dose  f  minim  of  Chloroform,  \  minim  oi 
Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  1-llth  grab 
of  Morphine  Hydrochloride,— that  is,  mori* 
than  four  times  the  proportion  of  Morphim 
Hydrochloride  present  in  the  correspondinj 
preparation  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  o: 
1885."  Br. 

This  is  the  official  substitute  for  chlorodyne 
the  well-known  British  nostrum.  It  not  onl; 
differs  in  strength  (see  above)  from  the  prepa 
ration  formerly  official,  but  is  now  transparent. 
(See  also  Chlorodyne,  p.  332.) 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0. 
Cc). 

TINCTURA  CIMICIFUGCE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CIMICIFUGA 

(tinc-tu'ra  cim-i-cif  u-gse) 

Tinctura  Actseae  Racemosa?  ;  Tinctura  Actasae ;  Tin 
ture  of  Aetata;  Tincture  of  Black  Cohosh,  Tinctu. 
of   Black   Snakeroot  :   Teinture    (alcoole)   a  Actee 
Grappes,  Ft:;  Cimicifugantinktur,  G. 

*  "  Cimicifuga,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  H 
dred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] 
Alcohol,   a  sufficient   quantity,  to  make  or 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounce 
fti  fluidrachms].    Moisten  the  Cimicifuga  wit 
sixty  cubic  centimeters   [or  2  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolate 
and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it 
stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pa 
it  firmly   and   pour  on   enough  Alcohol 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  aDo\ 

i  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphince  jM 
1898_ improved  Formula.— W.  Lyon  considers  ltoeg 
able  that  the  formula  for  compound  tincture  or  en  I 
form  and  morphine  be  so  constructed  as  to  rese 
the  1885  preparation  in  appearance  and I  to  d   s  | 
in  doses  of  20  to  30  drops i  instead  oi r  10  drop  oose 
finds  that  the  following  formula  gives  a  reU^'e  y 
aration,  which  does  not  separate  and I  is  "«1bcid 
water:  Chloroform,  60  Cc. ;  morphin  e  nyoroc 
5  6m.;  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  4o  Cc  ^  15  c,  { 
Indian  hemp,  30  Cc.  ;  tincture  of  caps'cum^ 
oil  of  peppermint.  1  Cc.  ;  mucilage  of  gum  f 
120  Cc. ;  treacle,  240  Cc. ;  I1*!"1.3  "tract  om  1 
120  Cc  ;  glycerin,  210  Cc.  :  alcohol  (sw  P«  p  | 
154  Cc.  or  sufficient  to  produce  1  liter.  ' 
June  21,  1902,  581.) 
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.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
ercolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
osely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
renty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
i  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Alcohol 
i  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
lidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
"  Cimicifuga,  in  No.  40  powder,  2  ounces 
mperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per 
nt.),a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder 
ith  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  or  fifty  cubic 
ntimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the 
Tcolation  process.  The  resulting  Tincture 
ould  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
ousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
This  tincture  is  inferior  to  the  fluidextract, 
cause  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  menstruum 
e  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  drug,  although 
isimilar  in  therapeutic  action.  Tlie  strength 
the  British  tincture  (1S98)  was  injudiciously 
creased  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  now  only  half 
it  of  the  U.  S.  tincture. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
i  Cc). 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA.   U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA 

(tine-tu'ra  cin-eho'noe) 

Mnctura  Cinchona}  Flavs  ;  Tincture  of  Yellow 
chona ;  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark ;  Teinture 
cool£)  de  Quinquina  jaune,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Tinctura 
nte,  P.  Q.,  Chinatinktur,  (?.;  Tintura  di  china,  It. 

'"Cinchona,  in  No.  60  powder  (yielding 
■  less  than  4  percent,  of  anhydrous  ether- 
uble  alkaloids),  two  hundred  grammes  [or 
mnces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  seventy-five 
ic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  257  min- 
i] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
1  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].    Mix  the 
'cerin  with  si:c  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic 
timeters  [or  22  fluidounces,  396  minims] 
Alcohol  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
timeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of 
ter.  Moisten  the  Cinchona  with  eighty  cubic 
>  timeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  338  minims]  of 
1   menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
;  ,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 
\  id,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack 
1  irmly  and  pour  on  enough  menstruum  to 
I  irate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
1  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
1  viator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
(  ely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
y-eight  hours.    Then  allow  the  percolation 

*  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  first  the  re- 
r  nder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then  sufficient 
'  i  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water,  made  in 

same  proportions  as  before,  until  one  thou- 
s  I  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
Irachms]  of  percolate  are  obtained.  Tinc- 
of  Cinchona,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
8  ti  below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred 
e  ('  centimeters  0.75  Gm.  of  anhydrous  ether- 

*  We  alkaloids  of  Cinchona."  U.  S. 


An  assay  process  was  appended  to  the  for- 
mula of  this  tincture  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.) .—"  Transfer  50 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Cinchona  to  an  evaporating 
dish,  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  until  it 
measures  about  10  Cc,  transfer  the  liquid  to 
a  bottle  having  the  capacity  of  about  180  Cc, 
rinsing  the  dish  with  10  Cc.  of  diluted  alcohol, 
then  assay  the  resulting  liquid  by  the  method 
given  under  Fluidextract  am  Cinchona  (page 
533),  with  the  exception  that  the  multiplication 
of  the  product  should  be  by  4  instead  of  20 ;  the 
result  will  represent  the  weight  in  grammes  of 
anhydrous  ether-soluble  alkaloids  contained  in 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of 
Cinchona."  V.  S. 

"  Red  Cinchona  Bark,  in  No.  40  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol 
(70  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powdered  Bark  with  four  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Alcohol ;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  elosed  vessel;  percolate  with  more  of  the 
Alcohol,  until  fourteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  seven  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
percolate  have  been  collected;  press  the  marc; 
add  the  expressed  liquid  to  the  percolate;  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter. 

Take  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  resulting 
strong  tincture,  and  determine  its  proportion 
of  alkaloids  by  the  assay  process  given  under 
'Extractum  Cinchonas  Liquidum.'  [See  page 
533.] 

Add  to  the  bulk  of  the  strong  tincture  such  a 
quantity  of  the  Alcohol  that  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  resulting  _  Tincture 
shall  contain  one  gramme  of  alkaloids.  Ten 
cubic  centimetres,  when  treated  by  the  assay 
process  described  under  'Extractum  Cinchonas 
Liquidum,'  should  yield  an  amount  of  alkaloids 
representing  not  less  than  0.95  gramme  nor 
more  than  1.05  grammes,  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Tincture."  Br. 

This  tincture  is  very  properly  made  with  a 
large  proportion  of  bark,  as  in  the  bitter  tinc- 
tures it  is  important  that  the  alcohol_  should 
bear  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  tonic  prin- 
ciple as  possible.  Even  when  strongest,  how- 
ever, it  cannot,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  given  in 
doses  sufficiently  large  to  obtain  the  full  effect 
of  the  bark,  without  stimulating  too  highly. 
The  tincture  of  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898  is  now 
made  from  70  per  cent,  alcohol  instead  of  the 
old  menstruum  50  per  cent.,  and  is  assayed 
so  that  it  has  a  definite  strength  (100  Cc.  con- 
taining 1  Gm.  of  alkaloids)  ;  these  are  un- 
doubted improvements.  (C.  D.,  1892,  325.) 
A  deposit  is  apt  to  form  in  the  tincture  when 
kept  consisting  chiefly  of  cinchonic  red  holding 
probably  a  portion  of  the  alkaloids  in  com- 
bination. This  was  found  by  J.  Adams  to  be 
perfectly  dissolved  by  heat,  though  it  uniformly 
reappeared  on  the  cooling  of  the  tincture.  The 
addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  did  ■  not 
cause  its  solution,  and,  even  though  it  was 
removed  by  filtering  the  tincture,  the  deposition 
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was  afterwards  renewed.  (P.  J.,  April,  1868, 
470.)  In  reference  to  a  mode  of  obviating  in 
some  measure  this  tendency  to  deposition,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  statements  of  M. 
Vauflart  on  the  subject  of  deposition  in  the 
tinctures  prepared  by  percolation.  A.  B.  Tay- 
lor, in  experimenting  on  this  subject,  prepared 
a  tincture  in  which  the  menstruum  consisted  of 
two  parts  of  alcohol,  one  part  of  water,  and  one 
part  of  glycerin,  and  which  was  kept  three 
months  without  undergoing  deposition.  (A. 
J.  P.,  Jan.  1865,  50.)  This  suggested  the 
addition  of  glycerin  to  the  official  formula,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tincture  has  been 
thereby  improved,  experience  having  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  glycerin  in  liquid  prepa- 
rations of  cinchona.  Tincture  of  cinchona  is 
rarely  employed,  but  may  be  used  as  a  tonic. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidraehms  (3.75 
to  7.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Tinctura  Cinchonee  Composita,  Br. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA  COMPOSITA. 
U.  SM  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA 

(tinc-tu'ra,   cin-gho'nae  c<?m-p6s'i-ta) 

Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark ;  Huxham's 
Tincture  of  Bark ;  Teinture  de  Quinquina  composed, 
Elixir  febrifuge  d'Huxam,  Fr. ;  Tinctura  Chinae  Com- 
posita, P.  O.  ;  Zusammengesetzte  Chinatinktur,  O. 

*  "  Red  Cinchona  (yielding  not  less  than  5 
percent,  of  anhydrous  cinchona  alkaloids),  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
Bitter  Orange  Peel,  eighty  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  360  grains] ;  Serpentaria,  twenty 
grammes  [or  309  grains] ;  Glycerin,  seventy- 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  257 
minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidraehms]. 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cubic  centimeters  [or  22  fluidounces,  396 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218 
minims]  of  Water.  Reduce  the  Red  Cinchona, 
Bitter  Orange  Peel  and  Serpentaria  to  a  No. 
60  powder,  moisten  this  powder  with  eighty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  338  minims]  of 
the  menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand, 
well  covered,  for  six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly 
and  pour  on  enough  menstruum  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  pouring  on  first  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum,  and  then  sufficient  of  a  mixture 
of  Alcohol  and  Water,  made  in  the  same 
proportions  as  before,  to  obtain  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  3?  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
draehms] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Dried  Bitter-Orange  Peel,  well  bruised,  1 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Serpentary 


Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder,  £  ounce  (Imp.)  or 
25  grammes;  Cochineal,  in  powder,  28  grains 
or  3.2  grammes;  Saffron,  55  grains  or  6.3 
grammes;  Tincture  of  Cinchona,  10  fl.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  500  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol 
(70  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  solid  ingredients  with  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Alcohol;  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
seven  days,  agitating  frequently;  strain;  press 
the  mare;  mix  the  liquids;  add  the  Tincture  of 
Cinchona,  and  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  pro- 
duce one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Compound  Tincture; 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  filter.  Id 
cubic  centimetres,  when  treated  by  the  assaj 
process  described  under  '  Extractum  Cinchona 
Liquidum '  [page  533],  should  yield  not  less  - 
than  0.045  gramme  nor  more  than  0.055  grammi 
of  alkaloids.  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Com, 
pound  Tincture  after  evaporation  should  leave  i 
residue  which  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  chloro 
form."  Br. 

This  is  the  preparation  commonly  knowi 
by  the  name  of  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark 
It  differs  from  that  official  in  the  U.  S.  F 
1890  only  in  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  mer 
struum,  which  is  now  about  in  the  proportio 
of  2.7  volumes  of  alcohol  to  1  volume  ol 
water;  it  was  formerly  3  volumes  of  alcohol  t 
1  volume  of  water.    The  use  of  glycerin  is  a, 
improvement,  precipitation  being  thus  large! 
prevented.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  dru<i 
are  not  directed  in  the  powdered  state,  til 
intention  being  to  mix  the  drugs  together  arjj 
then  to  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  uniform _  pot 
der;  in  this  way  the  volatile  principles  in  tl 
Serpentaria  and  Orange  Peel  are  retained,  ai 
thorough  exhaustion  by  percolation  is  secure 
The  process  for  the  British  tincture  (189!  tj 
presents  some  novel  features.    Half  of  1 1 
quantity  of  the  tincture  is  first  made  from  fp| 
of  the  ingredients;  this  is  then  mixed  with  1 
equal  bulk  of  tincture  of  cinchona.   The  reas;! 
for  this  was  probably  to  avoid  assaying  a  puxl 
product  during  the  process;  but  the  final  tj 
has  to  deal  with  the  finished  tincture,  a" 
the  utility  of  the  whole  method  is  doubtf 
The  U.  S.  P.  process  uses  assayed  cinchona  ba: 
but  omits  an  assay  of  the  finished  tincture  1 
cause  the  presence  of  the  soluble  princrp 
from  bitter  orange  peel  and  serpentaria  rend 
an  assay  process  impracticable  if  not  usele 
Compound  tincture  of  cinchona  is  an  excelli  | 
stomachic  cordial  tonic,  too  feeble,  howev  j 
in  the  principles  of  cinchona  to  serve  as 
substitute  for  the  alkaloids  when  a  full  elf  J 
is  required.  „ 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidraehms  (3.75  to  7.5  0<j 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI.  U.  S.,  Bi[ 

TINCTURE  OP  CINNAMON 

(tinc-tu'ra  cin-na-mo'mi) 

Teinture  (aleoolG)  de  Cannelle,  Fr.  Crf-;  ™^ 
Cinnamomi,  P.  G. ;  Zimmttinktur,  G.;  Tintura  a 
holica  de  canela,  Sp. 
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* "  Saigon  Cinnamon,  in  No.  50  powder,  two 
ndred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
ycerin,  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  2 
idounces,  257  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
ufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
itimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
x  the  Glycerin  with  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
z  cubic  centimeters  [or  22  fluidounces,  396 
lims]  of  Alcohol  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nc  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  min- 
i]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Saigon  Cinnamon 
h  eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces, 
]  minims]  of  the  menstruum,  transfer  it  to 
>ercolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
)w  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
n  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  men- 
uum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
atum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
)p  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
3,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
cerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on 
t  the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then 
ficient  of  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Water, 
de  in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  to 
ain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
idounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
'  Cinnamon  Bark,  in  No.  40  powder,  4  ounces 
nperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per 
it.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
•  with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  two 
idred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and 
aplete  the  percolation  process.  The  result- 
:  tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 
as.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
The  British  tincture  (1898)  was  increased  GO 
'  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  cinnamon.  This 
eture  was  doubled  in  strength  hi  the  U.  S.  P. 
h  Rev.) ;  it  has  the  aromatic  and  astringent 
merties  of  cinnamon,  and  may  be  used  as 
adjuvant  to  cretaceous  mixtures  and  astrin- 
it  infusions  or  decoctions.  By  Ions:  keeping 
s  prone  to  gelatinize  and  become  unfit  for  use. 
cording  to  Greenish,  this  can  be  prevented  by 
ng  a  menstruum  composed  of  six  parts  of 
ohol  and  two  parts  of  water.  (P.  J.,  Feb. 
J2,  641.) 

Dose,  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  15  Cc). 
is  an  agreeable  flavoring  to  other  tinctures. 

TINCTURA  COCCI.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  COCHINEAL 

(tlnc-ta'ra  c6c'el) 

relntnre  (aleoolg)  de  Coehenille,  Fr.  Cod.;  Coche- 
letinktur,  Q. 

"  Cochineal,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Imperial) 
100  grammes;  Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  1  pint 
mp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Pre- 
re  by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 
This  is  valued  chiefly  for  imparting  color  to 
U1d  preparations.  It  may,  however,  be  given 
ernally  in  nervous  affections. 
Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
•3  to  3.75  Cc).  ' 


TINCTURA  COLCHICI  SEMINIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM  SEED 

(tlnc-ta'ra   col'ehj-ei  sgin'{-nls) 

Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum,  Br. ;  Tinctura  Col- 
chici 17.  S.  1890;  Telnture  (alcoo!6)  de  semence 
de  Colchlque,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tinctura  Colchici,  P.  G. ; 
Zeitlosentinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  aleohollca  de  col- 
quico,  Sp. 

*  "  Colchicum  Seed,  in  No.  50  powder  (con- 
taining not  less  than  0.55  percent,  of  colchi- 
cine), one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
231  grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ounces,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  four  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Colchicum 
Seed  with  forty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluid- 
ounce,  169  minims]  of  the  menstruum,  trans- 
fer it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the 
powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six 
hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  suffi- 
cient menstruum  to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] 
of  percolate.  Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed, 
when  assayed  by  the  process  given  below, 
should  contain  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
0.05  Gm.  of  colchicine."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev. )—"  Transfer  100 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed  to  an  evap- 
orating dish,  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath 
until  it  measures  about  10  Cc.  Add,  if  neces- 
sary, sufficient  alcohol  to  dissolve  any  separated 
substance,  and  then  assay  the  resulting  liquid 
by  the  method  given  under  Fluidextr actum  Col- 
chici Seminis  (page  535),  with  the  exception 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  product  by  10 
be  omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the  weight 
in  grammes  of  colchicine  contained  in  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of  Colchicum 
Seed."  U.  S. 

"  Colchicum  Seeds,  in  No.  30  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete 
the  percolation  process.  The  resulting  Tincture 
should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
thousand  cubic  centimetres.  This  preparation 
is  made  with  rather  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  proportion  of  Colchicum  Seeds  or- 
dered for  the  corresponding  preparation  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  Br. 

The  strength  of  this  tincture  was  lowered 
to  10  per  cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  to 
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comply  with  the  rule  adopted  for  potent  tinc- 
tures (see  page  1293).  An  assay  process  was 
also  appended. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  tincture 
was  quite  as  effective  made  from  the  unbruised 
as  from  the  bruised  seeds,  but  the  opinion  has 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvi. 
120.)  See  also  a  paper  by  N.  Rosen  wasser, 
Ibid.,  1877,  436.  Subsequently  L.  I.  Morris 
showed  that  if  the  whole  seeds  were  digested 
with  hot  diluted  alcohol  they  could  be  perfectly 
exhausted.  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  6.)  Maisch 
recommended,  as  a  convenient  method  of  com- 
minuting the  seeds,  to  macerate  them  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  portion  of  the  menstruum, 
then  to  remove  them  and  braise  them  in  a  clean 
iron  mortar,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  men- 
struum or  of  the  seeds  should  be  wasted. 
(Ibid.,  xxviii.  514.) 

This  tincture  possesses  the  properties  of 
colchieum,  and  may  be  given  whenever  that 
medicine  is  indicated,  but  the  wine,  containing 
less  alcohol,  is  generally  preferred. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to 
1.8  Cc),  to  be  repeated  with  caution. 

TINCTURA  CONII.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CONIUM 

(tmc-tu'ra  co-ni'I) 

Tinctura   Conii    Fructus,    Br.    1874-    Tincture  of 

"Conium  Fruit,  recently  reduced  to  No.  40 
powder,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes; 
Alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluid  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the  percolation 
process.  The  resulting  Tincture  should  meas- 
ure one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

i  q™  is  t,ineture  was  not  admitted  to  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890;  the  formula  of  the  tincture  official  in 
1880  is  appended. i  The  British  tincture  (1898) 
was  increased  60  per  cent,  in  strength  over  the 
tincture  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1885.    A  strong  odor 

SLn°?re^?Uld  b/  emitted  ^  the  tincture 
W  uad  l  !°n  0f  an  alkali-  Meniere  states 
that  it  lets  faU  on  standing,  a  yellow  miliary 
deposit,  resembling  drops  of  oil,  the  form  of 
which  is  modified  under  pressure.  According 
to  the  experiments  of :  John  Harley  of  London 

ifni'  f   '  1867'  414)'  the  British  tincture  is 
*  .^ration,  two  fluidounces  of  it 
sometimes  failing  to  produce  any  effect.  The 

fifty  partsm[orinfoM0'flnrt°  tPh°,Wder'  1ne  hundred  and 
Diluted  Hydrochloric  Ac^  ee;SUarter  ounces  av-l  • 
fluidrachm]  ;  Diluted  Alcnhni'  J°UL  -part8  t°r  one 
make  one  thousdnd  narti L?  tu^cie?lt  Quantity,  to 
the  powder  vith  forty Ve  ,1^7°  pints]-  Moisten 
of  Diluted  Alcohol  nrevinn^8- [oI  two  fluidounces] 
Hydrochloric  Acid  P S mix.ed  Ylth  the  Diluted 
hours-  then  nt^i         d  „mac!rate    f°r  twentv-four 

percoSlat^ean?,aCgkra^UuvdnronVe,?,Min,  a  M«  £ 
t.  until  one  ihousand IparU  for  tUted  Hcciho1  "Pon 
ture  are  obtained 1."    u.  S   188uf         Pmt*]  of  tinc" 


U.  S.  P.  1880  tincture  was,  however,  about  30 
per  cent,  stronger  than  the  British,  and  cannoi 
be  considered  inert  if  care  be  taken  to  seleei 
the  conium  fruit  properly. 

Commencing  dose,  thirty  minims  (1.8  Cc.) 
to  be  increased  if  necessary. 

TINCTURA  CROCI.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OP  SAFFRON 

(tmc-tu'ra  cro'cl) 

Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Safran,  Fr.  Cod.;  Safran 
tinktur,  G. 

"  Saffron,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  50  gram 
mes;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  one  pint  (Imp 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Prepare  b 
the  maceration  process."  Br. 

Tincture  of  saffron  was  official  in  the  U.  S 
P.  1890. 1  This  tincture  possesses  all  the  prop 
erties  of  saffron,  but  is  of  little  other  use  thai 
to  give  color  to  mixtures. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75  t 
11.25  Cc). 

TINCTURA  CUBEB/E.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUBEB 

(tmc-tu'ra  cii-be'bse) 

Tincture  of  Cubebs  ;  Teinture  (alcoolfi)  de  Cubebi 
Fr.  Cod.;  Kubebentinktur,  &. 

"  Cubebs,  in  powder,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  o 
200  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  suffi 
cient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  tw 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  cub 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  tb 
percolation  process.  The  resulting  Tinctui 
should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  or 
thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1880  tincture  was  about  25  pe 
cent,  weaker  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870, 
change  which  was  very  unfortunate,  almost  d( 
stroying  any  therapeutic  value  the  preparatio 
may  have  had.  The  U.  S.  P.  1890  tinctun 
which  is  double  the  strength  of  the  former  tint 
ture,  undoubtedly  represents  cubeb.2  Its  ust 
fulness  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  warrai 
its  being  retained  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeii 
The  British  tincture   (1898)  is  60  per'  cen 


J"  Saffron,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av 
231  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  guantm 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  cuii 
ounces,  6%  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  Saffron  wit 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  le 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  macerate  for  twent; 
four  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  pe 
colator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  i 
until  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  Sd  nuu 
ounces,  6%  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture  are  obtained.  (. 

1890.  i  „i 

s  "  Cubeb,  in  No.  30  powder,  two  hundred  fframmtf 
[or  7  ounces  av,.  24  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficer 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  eenwneta 
[or  83  fluidounces,  6y2  fluidrachms].  Moisten  thepo'n 
der  with  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  nuit. 
ounces,  183  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  macerate  k 
twenty-four  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cy»i 
drical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Aleonoi  -yu 
It,  until  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  «  uui 
ounces,  6V>  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture  are  obtainea. 
V.  S.  1890. 
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tronger  than  the  one  formerly  official,  and  is 
ow  identical  with  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  prep- 
ration. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Co.). 


TINCTURA  DIGITALIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OP  DIGITALIS 

(tlnc-tQ'ra  dig-j-ta'lis) 

Tincture  of  Foxglove ;  Teinture  (alcool<?)  de  Digi- 
nkhf/"-  S°f '"  J"}ctura  digitalis,  P.  G.;  Fingerhut- 
iu^<    °-J  .^intnra    di     digitale,    It.;  Tintura 
coholica  de  digital,  Sp. 

*"  Digitalis,  in  No.  00  powder,  one  hundred 
rammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Di- 
ted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
ousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
\  fluidrachms].    Moisten  the  Digitalis  with 
trty  cubic  centimeters   [or  1  fluidounce,  169 
mips]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  transfer  it 'to  a 
Jrcolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
low  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
en  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  men- 
ruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
ratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to 
op  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
id,  having  closely   covered    the  percolator, 
acerate  for  twenty-four  hours.    Then  allow 
e  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on 
mcient  menstruum  to  obtain  'one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  flui- 
•achuis]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
"Digitalis  Leaves,   in  No.   20   powder,  2i 
nces  (Imperial)   or  125  grammes;  Alcohol 
0  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
e  powder  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas. ) 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 
d  complete  the  percolation  process.    The  re- 
tting Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp. 
ias.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
In  preparing  this  tincture,  great  attention 
ould  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  leaves, 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  head 
Digitalis.   From  a  neglect  of  these  it  is  likelv 
be  weak  or  inefficient.    C.  Focke  (Deutsche 
'rite  Zeitung)  recommends  keeping  tincture 
digitalis  protected  from  the  light.    The  ex- 
essed  juice  of  the  leaves,  preserved  by  means 
alcohol,  prepared  as  the  British  Succi,  would 
obably  be  found  to  be  a  useful  preparation. 
hee  page  1199.)     Tincture  of  digitalis  pos- 
ses all  the  virtues  of  that  drug,  and  af- 
rdsa  convenient  method  of  administering  it, 
>ecially  in  mixtures.    It  is  said  by  Meniere 
deposit  on  standing  a  green  oily  matter,  and 
ne  white  lance-shaped  crystals  soluble  in  an 
'ess  of  acid.  (,/.  p.  C,  Avril,  1861,  p.  289.) 
e  present  U.  S.  preparation  is  weaker  (ope- 
ra) than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890. 1 

W™,  tincture  of  digitalis  is  recommended  by 
Migiand   (Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc..  1899, 
nnH  +       made  by  exhausting  the  leaves,  freshly 


...  uueiana    iProc.  Penna.   Pharm.  Assoc.. 
tind  +       made  by  exhausting  the  leaves.  . 
zin   ?ti?     °"  60  P°wde1'.  with  purified  petro— 
mlnn  y  maceration,  or  by  maceration  and 

2n.-  ?s  may  be  most  convenient.    The  residue 


mMf£ Dy  maceration,  or  bv  rr 
thoS  a    Is  may  De  m°st  convenient.  Tt 
uen  dried  to  remove  all  odor  of  benzin, 
twii  o   B  obtained  by  exposure  to  the 
weu  as  air.    The  tincture  is  then  made 

(80) 


y 

roleum 


tlie  best 
sunlight 
by  (he 


Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8 
Cc),  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
increased  if  necessary,  but  with  caution;  a  flui- 
drachm,  representing  about  six  grains  of 
digitalis,  may  be  given  on  occasion  as  a  single 
dose. 

TINCTURA  ERGOT/E  AMMONIATA.  Br. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  ERGOT 

(tlnc-tu'ra   er'go-ta;  am-mo-ni-a'ta) 

Tinctura  Secalis  Cornuti  Ammoniata  ;  Teinture 
Ammonlaeale  de  Seigle  Ergots,  Fr.;  Ammonlakalische 
Mutterkorntinktur,  Q. 

"Ergot,  iii  No.  20  powder,  5  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  250  grammes;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  2 
ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  with  eighteen 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  nine  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  moisten  the 
powder  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  this  mixture, 
and  percolate  with  the  remainder;  press  the 
marc;  mix  the  expressed  liquid  with  the  per- 
colate; add  enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form 
one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Tincture;  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours;  filter."  Br. 

This  is  a  new  official  tincture  of  the  Br.  Ph. 
1898;  it  differs  from  the  tincture  recommended 
by  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in 
the  use  of  solution  of  ammonia  in  place  of 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  FERRI  CHLORIDI. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  FERRIC  CHLORIDE 

(tlnc-tu'ra   fer'ri  phlo'rj-di) 

"A  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  Feme  Chlo- 
ride [FeCkf  =  161.04]  containing  not  less  than 
13.28  percent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  corre- 
sponding to  4.6  (4.5S)  percent,  of  metallic 
iron."  U.  S. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Perchioridi,  Br.;  Tincture  of 
Chloride  of  Iron;  Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis  ;  Tincture 
of  Perchloride  of  Iron:  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron; 
Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichlorldi  ;  Teinture  de  Perchlo- 
rure  de  Fer,  Fr.;  Eisenchloridtinktur,  O. 

*  "  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces, 
401  minims] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6%  fluidrachms].     Mix  the  Solu- 

officlal  process  from  100  grammes  (original  weight  of 
the  powder),  with  this  difference  that  only  980  Cc. 
of  percolate  instead  of  1000  Cc.  are  obtained. 
Ammonia  water  is  then  carefully  added  to  neutraliza- 
tion, for  which  from  10  to  15  Cc.  are  required,  and 
the  final  measure  is  made  up  with  diluted  alcohol 
to  1000  Cc.  The  product  is  a  deep  reddish-brown, 
almost  black  liquid,  of  a  not  unpleasant  odor  and 
pure  bitter  taste,  free  from  the  acridity  of  the  official 
tincture  (see  also  Scoville's  paper,  D.  v.,  1904,  93). 
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tion  with  enough  Alcohol  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  G£  flui- 
drachms].  Let  the  Tincture  stand,  in  a  closely 
covered  vessel,  protected  from  light,  at  least 
three  months;  then  transfer  it  to  glass-stop- 
pered bottles,  and  keep  it  protected  from  light." 
U.  8. 

"  Strong  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride,  5  ft. 
ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or  250  cubic  centi- 
metres; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  5  ft.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  250  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Strong 
Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride  with  the  Alcohol; 
add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  one 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Tincture."  Br. 

This  tincture  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  official  in  1880,  the  change  due  to  making 
one  by  weight  and  the  other  by  volume,  and  the 
rounding  of  the  figures,  causing  a  difference  in 
specific  gravity— the  U.  S.  P.  1880  tincture  hav- 
ing the  sp.  gr.  0.980  and  the  U.  S.  P.  1890 
tincture  that  of  0.960,  the  latter  thus  being 
slightly  weaker.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
the  quantity  of  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
used  in  making  1000  Cc.  of  the  tincture,  is  in- 
creased from  250  Cc.  to  350  Cc.  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  strength  of  the  solution  from 
13  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  to  10  per  cent.  The 
strength  of  the  new  tincture,  in  ferric  chloride, 
remains  practically  the  same  as  the  1890  prepa- 
ration. 

The  U.  S.  formula  of  1870  appeared,  in  re- 
spect to  the  precise  method  of  proceeding,  to 
be  copied  from  that  of  E.  R.  Squibb,  published 
m  A.  J.  P.  (1857,  p.  290 ).i  Iron  wire  was 
chosen  as  the  form  of  iron  to  be  used,  because 
it  is  generally  the  purest.  This,  which  was  in 
very  slight  excess,  was  first  treated  with  a 
portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  formed 
with  it  ferrous  chloride,  with  the  escape  of 
hydrogen,  producing  effervescence.  The  action 
was  allowed  to  go  on  spontaneously  until 
effervescence  ceased,  and  was  then  aided  by  heat, 
which  caused  the  saturation  of  the  acid  used. 
The  solution  being  filtered,  the  remainder  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  and  afterwards 
the  nitric  acid  gradually,  the  liquid  having 
been  heated  to  the  boiling  point  before  the  latter 
addition.  The  nitric  acid  was  decomposed, 
with  the  escape  of  nitrous  fumes  producing 
eftervescence,  while,  through  the  influence 
of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  the  additional 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ferrous 
ehlonde  was  converted  into  ferric  chloride,  the 
conversion  being  completed  when  the  effer- 
vescence ceased  and  the  previous  green  color 
had  been  changed  to  a  reddish  brown.  The 
precise  reactions  by  which  these  changes  are 
ettected  have  been  explained  elsewhere.  (See 
tern  chloridum,  page  494,  and  Liquor  Ferri 
LMondi,  page  713.)  In  the  revision  of  1870 
tbe  process  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a 
newpreparation,  Liquor  Fern  Chloridi,  intro- 

elev™h!K5  of  tWs^lf1™  1H  *  DOte  ln  the 
cuiuon  oi  tne  u.  S.  Dispensatory,  page  1052. 


duced.  When  this  is  added  to  the  alcohol,  the 
latter  reacts  gradually  with  the  acid,  producing 
a  small  proportion  of  an  ether  which  gives  a 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  tincture  and  probably 
modifies  in  some  degree  its  influence  on  the  sys- 
tem. For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  keep 
the  tincture  a  year  before  dispensing,  and  the 
official  direction  is  to  keep  it  at  least  three 
months. 

Properties. — Tineture  of  ferric  chloride  is 
officially   described   as   "  a  bright,  brownish 
liquid,  having  a  slightly  ethereal  odor,  a  very 
astringent  styptic  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction. 
Specific  gravity:  about  1.005  at  25°  C.  (77° 
F.).    The  Tincture  yields  a  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  water,  a  blue  one  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and  a  white  one,  j 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate  T.S.  j 
After  the  Tincture  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  daylight,  it  yields  a  greenish  or  greenish- 
blue  color  with  potassium  ferricyanide  T.S., 
showing  the  presence  of  some  ferrous  salt,  due 
to  reduction.    On  adding  a  clear  crystal  of 
ferrous  sulphate  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
diluted  portion  of  the  Tincture  (1  in  10),  the 
crystal  should  not  become  colored  brown,  noi 
should  there  be  a  brownish-black  zone  developed 
around  it  (absence  of  nitric  acid).  Evaporate 
2.22  Gm.  of  the  Tineture  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  add  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  Gel 
of  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  agaii I 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  dissolve  tl«l 
residue  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  pour  the  solutioi 
into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  having  a  capacit] 
of  about  100  Cc,  rinsing  the  vessel  with  10  Cc 
more  of  water,  add  1  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acicjj 
and  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  and  keep  tht 
mixture  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  o. 
40°  C.  (104°  F.),  then  cool  and  add  a  littl 
starch  T.S. ;  it  should  require  not  less  than  18J 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.Sj 
to  discharge  the  blue  color  of  the  liquid_  (eacl 
Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution  used  indieatini 
0.25  percent,  of  metallic  iron)."   U.  S.*  Th 
tincture  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  alkalin 
earths  and  their  carbonates,  astringent  vege; 
table  infusions,  and  mucilage  of  acacia,  wbic. 
produces  with  it  a  brown  semi-transparent  jell} 
All  these  substances  are,  therefore,  incompatibl 
with  it  in  prescriptions.3 


3  J.  C.  Wharton  has  noticed  in  the  tincture  silk 
asbestos-like  crystals,  which  he  believes  are _  due  i 
an  action  of  the  acids  upon  the  glass  in  which  "  1 
drug  is  prepared.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  107.)  Dr.  Batte 
believes  these  crystals  to  be  calcium  sulphate.  U«'u 
xlii  207  )  -n< 

t  'Bestuchef's  tin-cture,  which  is  much  used  in  Europ; 
is  simply  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  a  mixtui 
of  one  measure  of  ether  and  three  or  four  measure 
of  alcohol.     Fr.  Mayer  recommends  that  the  Kyi 
chloride    should    be    prepared    by    passing   eh  or  l 
through  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  until  a  soiuin, 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  no  longer ■produces a  di 
precipitate,  and  then  evaporating  by  a  water-Dai 
In  this  mode  crystals  of  ferric  chloride  arej »Dta,mw 
one  ounce  of  which  Is  to  be  dissolved  in  twelve  ounc< 
of  ether  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  aicota 
The  solution  may  be  rendered  colorless,  """"U1 
by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.    wv.  *■ 
Pharm.,     i.     233.)    This     decolonization,  howeve 
!s  effected  by  a  chemical  change  which  somewhat  auu 


rt  i.  Tinctura  Gallce. — Gambir  Composita. 


Uses. — This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
rtain  preparations  of  iron,  usually  acceptable 

the  stomach,  and  much  employed  for  the 
rposes  to  which  the  chalybeates  generally  are 
plied.  It  is  somewhat  diuretic,  and  acts  as  a 
glitly  stimulant  astringent  upon  the  genito- 
inary  organs.  It  is  very  valuable  in  connec- 
n  with  tincture  of  cantharides  in  gleet,  and 
very  largely  used  in  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

passive  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  kid- 
js,  and  bladder  it  has  been  thought  to  act 
vantageously.  It  is  the  standard  remedy  in 
isipelas;  but  in  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and 
rulent  infection  of  the  blood,  experience  has 
)wn  it  to  be  of  very  little  value,  and  as  a 
'ptic  it  is  inferior  to  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
Iphate.  In  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  erysipe- 
,  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 

should  be  given  well  diluted,  and  taken 
"ough  a  glass  tube  as  it  is  very  prone  to 
jure  the  teeth. 

Dose,  five  to  thirty  minims  (0.3  to  1.8  Cc.)^ 
iich  may  be  gradually  hicreased. 
Off.  Prep. — Liquor  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis, 
8. 


TINCTURA  GALL/E.   U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  NUTGALL 

(tinc-tu'ra  gal'lse) 


Tinctura  Gallaruni,  P.  O.  :  Tincture  of  Galls  ;  Tein- 
e  (alcoole)  de  Noix  de  Galle,  Fr. ;  Gallapfeltinktur,  G. 

* "  Nutgall,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hun- 
ed  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
ycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
idounces,  183  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
antity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
?ters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6$  fluidrachms] .  Mix 
3  Glycerin  with  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
r  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  Alcohol, 
troduce  the  Nutgall,  without  moistening  it, 
»  a  glass  percolator,  shaking  down  the  pow- 


i  character  of  the  preparation.  The  ferric  chloride 
-omes  ferrous  chloride  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
chlorine,  which,  by  abstracting  hydrogen  from  the 
ohol,  becomes  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  this  reacts 
tn  unaltered  alcohol  to  form  ethyl  chloride. 
&•  Cushman  recommends  the  following  process  for 
i  above  tincture  :  He  first  prepares  the  crystals  of 
■  sesquichloride  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  Iron 
ngs  in  a  mixture  of  eight  fluidounces  of  hydro- 
one  acid  and  four  of  distilled  water,  then  adding 
ir  fluidrachms  of  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  a 
hcle,  and  setting  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals, 
vlng  been  washed  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  redis- 
ved  and  crystallized,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
's of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  the 
.'Portion  being  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  to  twelve 
wounces  of  the  mixture.  After  solution,  the  liquid 
to  be  filtered,  and  exposed  for  48  hours  to  the  direct 
'!  of  the  sun.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxix.  461  ;  from  Am. 
<1.  Oaz.) 

Tasteless  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride. — .T.  Creuse 
reduced  this  preparation.  We  have  used  the  fol- 
ding formula  for  it :  Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride, 

P.,  1  fluidounce  ;  Citric  Acid,  544  grains  ; 
uium  Carbonate,  1000  grains,  or  q.  s.  ;  Water,  dis- 
!|uy  1  fluidounce  ;  Alcohol,  q.  s.  Dissolve  the  citric 
!«  in  the  distilled  water,  and  heat  to  the  boiling 

gradually  adding  the  sodium  carbonate  until 
-  acid  is  saturated.  Mix  this  with  the  iron  solu- 
n,  which  will  now  assume  a  beautiful  green  color, 
a  make  up  the  measure  to  4   fluidounces  with 
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der  evenly  and  compactly,  and  pour  on  sufficient 
of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  it  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  Allow  the  percolation  to  pro- 
ceed slowly,  pouring  on  the  remainder  of  the 
menstruum,  and  then  sufficient  Alcohol  to  obtain 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

The  tincture  of  galls  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent, but  is  more  used  as  a  test  than  as  a 
medicine.  The  present  official  tincture  is  about 
one-third  stronger  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
1870.  When  long  kept,  it  ceases  to  evince  the 
reactions  of  tannic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the 
conversion  of  this  into  gallic  acid. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75 
to  11.25  Cc). 

TINCTURA  GAMBIR  COMPOSITA. 
U.  3.  (Br.) 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  GAMBIR 
[To  replace  Tinctura  Catechu  Composita,  Pharm.  1890, 
Compound  Tincture  of  Catechu] 

(tinc-tu'ra   gam'bir   com-pOs'i-ta ) 

Tinctura  Catechu,  Br.;  Tincture  of  Catechu; 
Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Cachou,  Fr.  God.;  Tinctura 
Catechu,  P.  G.;  Katechutinktur,  G. 

*  "  Gambir,  in  No.  50  powder,  fifty  grammes 
[or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains] ;  Saigon  Cinnamon, 
in  No.  50  powder,  twenty-five  grammes  [or  386 
grams] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms].  Macerate  the 
Gambir  and  Saigon  Cinnamon  in  a  stoppered 
container,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol 
during  forty-eight  hours,  with  frequent  agita- 
tion; then  filter  through  purified  cotton,  or  a 
plain  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained 
oft'  completely,  pass  enough  menstruum  through 
the  residue  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.S. 

"Catechu,  in  coarse  powder,  4  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  200  grammes;  Cinnamon  Bark, 
bruised,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  50  grammes;  Alcohol 
(GO  per  cent.),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000 
cubic  centimetres.  Prepare  by  the  maceration 
process."  Br. 

The  name  of  this  tincture  was  changed  at 
the  1880  revision,  so  that  it  more  accurately  in- 
dicated its  composition  than  did  its  former 
name.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  (Sth  Rev.)  the  name 
was  again  changed  to  Tinctura  Gambir  Com- 
posita.0 This  was  due  to  the  introduction  of 
gambir  in  place  of  catechu  (see  Gambir).  The 
present  tincture  is  one-half  the  strength  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890  compound  tincture  of  catechu. 
Cinnamon  has  been  present  in  the  tincture  of 
catechu  of  former  Pharmacopoeias  in  the  same 
relatively  large  proportion— 2  parts  of  cinna- 
mon to  3  parts  of  catechu,— and  this  dispro- 
portion  has  been   usually   overlooked.  The 
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Tinctura  Gelsemii. — Gentiance  Composita. 


PAET 


present  tincture  contains  2  parts  of  gambir  to 
1  part  of  cinnamon.  The  British  tincture 
(1898)  was  increased  60  per  cent,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  catechu,  and  is  now  four  times  the 
strength  of  the  U.  S.  tincture.  This  is  a  grateful 
astringent  tincture,  useful  in  all  cases  to  which 
catechu  is  applicable  and  in  which  small  quanti- 
ties of  spirit  are  not  objectionable.  It  may 
often  be  advantageously  added  to  cretaceous 
mixtures  in  diarrhoea.  It  may  be  given  with 
sweetened  water  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid, 
or  in  port  wine  when  this  is  not  contraindicated. 
It  sometimes  gelatinizes  when  kept,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  use. 

Dose,  of  the  U.  S.  tincture  of  gambir,  two 
to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  15  Cc.)  ;  of  the 
British  tincture  of  catechu,  one-half  to  two 
fluidrachms  (1.8  to  7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  GELSEMII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  GELSEMIUM 

(tmc-tu'ra  ^el-sem'i-T) 

Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Gelsemium,  Fr. ;  Gelsemium- 
tinktur,  O. 

*  "  Gelsemium,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounees,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  six  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  fluidounees, 
470  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounees, 
401  minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Gelsem- 
ium with  thirty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
fluidounee,  88  minims]  of  the  menstruum,  trans- 
fer it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the 
powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six 
hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough 
menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  ori- 
fice, and,  having  closely  covered  the  perco- 
lator, macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring 
on  sufficient  menstruum  to  obtain  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounees,  6£  flui- 
drachms] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Gelsemium  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  2 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol 
(o0  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and 
complete  the  percolation  process.  The  resulting 
lincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

Tins  tincture  has  proven  a  valuable  addi- 
tion, and  will  be  preferred  to  the  fluidextract 
tor  internal  administration,  as  it  is  safer,  and 
can  be  used  more  satisfactorily  in  extempora- 
oeo"s  combination.  The  menstruum  of  the  U. 
b.  f.  1890  and  (8th.  Rev.)  processes  is  weaker 
than  that  formerly  official,  alcohol  having  been 
replaced  by  alcohol  diluted  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  65  to  35.    The  strength  of  the 


U.  S.  P.   (8th  Rev.)   is  one-third  less  than 
that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.    For  Farr  and 
Wright's  method  of  estimating  this  tinctun 
see  C.  D.,  1892,  263. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1. 
Cc). 

TINCTURA  GENTIANS  COMPOSITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN 

(tlnc-tu'ra  ^en-ti-a'nae  com-pos/i-ta ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Gentiane  Composee,  Fr.;  Zu 
saminengesetzte  Enziantinktur,  <?. 

*  "  Gentian,   one  hundred  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Bitter  Orange  Pee 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains' 
Cardamom,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Alec 
hoi,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  mak 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluic 
ounces,  6£  fluidrachms].   Mix  six  hundred  cub 
centimeters   [or  20  fluidounees,  138  minims 
of  Alcohol  with  four  hundred  cubic  cent 
meters    [or  13  fluidounees,  252  minims" 
Water.    Reduce  the  Gentian,  Bitter  Oranj 
Peel  and   Cardamom  to  a  No.  40  powdt 
moisten  this  powder  with  sixty  cubic  cen\ 
meters  [or  2  fluidounees,  14  minims]  of  t 
menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  an 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stai 
well  covered,  for  twelve  hours;  then  pack 
moderately  and  pour  on  enough  menstruum 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  abc 
it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  \ 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hi] 
ing  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macer 
for  twelve  hours;  then  allow  the  percolation: 
proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  menstru 
to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [ori 
fluidounees,    6£    fluidrachms]    of  Tinctui: 
U.  S. 

"  Gentian  Root,  cut  small  and  well  brut 
2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  D)j 
Bitter-Orange    Peel,   well    bruised,    f  o 
(Imp.)   or  37.5  grammes;  Cardamom  Se 
bruised,  1  ounce   (Imp.)   or  12.5  granm 
Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  1  pint  (Imp.  meas 
1000  cubic  centimetres.   Prepare  by  the  mac 
tion  process."  Br. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
cess  for  this  tincture,  in  directing  the  d:j 
to  be  mixed  and  powdered  together;  the 
verization  is  facilitated,  and  the  odorous  i| 
ciples  of  the  cardamom  and  orange  peeljfe 
absorbed  by  the  gentian.  As  compared  witljtfe 
U.  S.  P.  1880  tincture,  the  menstruum  has  jn 
strengthened  slightly,  three  volumes  of  al'JP1 
and  two  of  water  being  used  in  place  of  di  < ' 
alcohol,  making  a  more  permanent  tincture, 
proportion  of  cardamom  has  been  reci 
one-half,  and  that  of  gentian  slightly  mere  a 
This  is  an  elegant  bitter,  much  used  ml 
pepsia,  and  as  an  addition  to  tonic  mixtuiji 
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bilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs  or  of 
e  system  generally.  There  is,  however,  much 
inger  of  its  abuse,  especially  in  chronic  cases. 
Dose,  one  or  two  fiuidrachins  (3.75  to  7.5 

3.). 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIAC 

(tlnc-tu'rfi  gual'a-cl) 

Tinetura  Guajaci  ;  Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Refine  de 
tyac,  Fr.;  Guajaktinktur,  O. 

* "  Guaiac,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hundred 
■ammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidraehms]. 
acerate  the  Guaiac  in  a  stoppered  container, 
a  moderately  warm  place,  with  seven  hun- 
ed  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluid- 
nces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  during  three 
ys,  with  frequent  agitation;  then  filter,  and 
ten  the  liquid  has   drained   off,   pour  on 
)ugh  Alcohol  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
dimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidraehms] 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

Although  this  tincture  can  be  prepared  by 
eolation  if  care  and  skill  are  used,  macera- 
l  is  doubtless  preferable, 
^is  tincture  is  given  in  chronic  rheumatism 
gout,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three 
drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day.    As  it 
ecomposed  by  water,  it  is  most  conveniently 
linistered  in  mucilage,  sweetened  water,  or 
by  which  the  separated  guaiac  is  held  in 
porary  suspension.     The   following  is  a 
a  of  tincture  of  guaiac  which  Dewees  found 
'  efficient  in  the  cure  of  suppression  of  the 
ses  and  dysmenorrhea.    "  Take  of  the  best 
iac,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Carbonate  of 
i  or  of  Potassa  one  drachm  and  a  half; 
enta,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Diluted  Alcohol 
mi    Digest  for  a  few  days."  Dewees 
ted  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  spirit  of  am- 
ia  to  be  added,  pro  re  nata,  to  four  Guid- 
es of  the  tincture.    ( Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
ales,  1826,  page  81.)     The  quantity  of 
ine  addition  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
effect  than  to  render  the  resin  more  solu- 
hile  the  pimenta  can  act  only  as  a  spice; 
lat  the  virtues  of  the  tincture  reside  in 
uaiac,  and  the  official  ammoniated  tinc- 
is   probably    equally    effectual.  Schar 
mends  tincture  of  guaiac  as  a  reagent  to 
t  the  presence  of  ozonizing  bodies.  (Ph. 
,  1894,  254.) 

se,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  three  times 

MCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  GUAIAC 

(tlnc-tu'rsi  guai'a-cl   am-mo-m-a'ta ) 

tura  Guaiaci  Composita  :  Teinture  (nlcooKH 
i«V  *?c  ammonlaeale,  Fr. ;  Ammoniakalische  Glia- 
ls" tur,  Gf. 


*  "  Guaiac,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidraehms].  Macerate  the 
Guaiac  in  a  stoppered  container,  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  min- 
ims] of  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  during 
three  days,  with  frequent  agitation;  then  filter, 
and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained  off,  pour  on 
enough  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6£  fluidraehms]  of  Tincture."    U.  S. 

"  Guaiacum  Resin,  in  powder,  4  ounces 
(Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Oil  of  Nutmeg, 
30  minims  or  3.1  cubic  centimetres;  Oil  of 
Lemon,  20  minims  or  2.1  cubic  centimetres; 
Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  TJ  ft.  ounces 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  75  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  with  sixteen  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Guaiacum 
Resin;  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  shaking  frequently;  filter;  dissolve 
the  Oil  of  Lemon  and  Oil  of  Nutmeg  in  the 
filtrate,  and  pass  sufficient  of  the  Alcohol 
through  the  filter  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Tincture."  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  1898  improved 
the  process  for  this  tincture  by  abandoning  the 
distilled  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  used  as 
a  menstruum  by  the  former  British  authority 
and  substituting  alcohol  containing  solution  of 
ammonia  and  volatile  oils,  the  proportion  of 
oil  of  lemon  having  been  reduced  60  per  cent. 

This  tincture  is  celebrated  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  is  frequently  also 
used  in  amenorrhea.  It  is  more  stimulating, 
and  is  probably  more  effectual,  than  the  pre- 
ceding on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
alkali.  It  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  should 
be  administered  emulsified  with  gum,  so  that 
the  guaiac  may  be  held  in  suspension. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidraehms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  H AMAMELIDIS.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  HAMAMELIS 

( tinc-tu'ra  ham-a-meTi-dls ) 

Teinture  (akoolel  de  Ilamam.'lis,  Fr.  ;  Hamatnelis- 
tinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  hamamelis,  Sp. 

"Hamamelis  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  2 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol 
(45  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  one  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and 
complete  the  percolation  process.  The  resulting 
Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.'^  Br. 

Dose,  from  thirty  to  sixty  minims  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 
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TINCTURA  HYDRASTIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  HYDRASTIS 

(tlnc-tu'ra  ky-dras'tis ) 

Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Hydrastis,  Fr. ;  Hydrastls- 
tinktur,  G.y  Tintura  alcoholica  de  hidrastis,  Sp. 

*  "  Hydrastis,  in  No.  60  powder  ( containing 
not  less  than  2.5  percent,  of  hydrastine),  two 
hundred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms].  Mix  Alcohol  and 
Water  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  fluidounces,  470 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Hydrastis  with 
sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  14 
minims]  of  the  menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a 
percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  perco- 
lator, macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  grad- 
ually adding  menstruum  until  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms] of  percolate  are  obtained.  Tincture 
of  Hydrastis,  when  assayed  by  the  process 
given  below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  0.4  Gm.  of  hydrastine."  U.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (8th  Rev. ).— "  Transfer  100 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Hydrastis  to  an  evaporating 
dish,  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  until  the 
liquid  measures  about  10  Cc.  If  any  insoluble 
matter  has  separated,  add  sufficient  alcohol  to 
dissolve  it,  and  then  assay  the  resulting  liquid 
by  the  method  given  under  Fluidextractum  Hy- 
drastis (page  545),  using  the  same  details 
as  there  directed  for  10  Cc.  of  Fluidextract  of 
Hydrastis,  with  the  exception  that  the  weight 
of  the  residual  alkaloids  must  be  multiplied 
by  2  instead  of  by  20  as  there  directed,  to  give 
the  weight  in  grammes  of  hydrastine  contained 
in  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture 
of  Hydrastis."  U.  S. 

"Hydrastis  Rhizome,  in  No.  60  powder,  2 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  grammes;  Alcohol 
(60  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  two  fluid  ounces  (imp.  meas.) 
or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 
and  complete  the  percolation  process.  The 
resulting  Tincture  should  measure  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br.  The  British  tincture  is  half  the 
strength  of  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 

This  tincture  will  probably  prove  useful  in 
combination  with  other  tinctures,  or  as  an  addi- 
tion to  extemporaneous  mixtures  where  the 
fluidextract  would  not  be  so  eligible. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 


TINCTURA  HYOSCYAMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  HYOSCYAMUS 

(tinc-tu'ra  hy-Qs-cy'a-ml) 

Tincture  of  Henbane;  Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Jus- 
quiame,  Fr. ;  Bilsenkrauttinktur,  G.;  Tintura  alco- 
holica de  beleno,  Sp. 

*  "  Hyoscyamus,  in  No.  60  powder  (contain- 
ing not  less  than  0.08  percent,  of  mydriatic 
alkaloids),  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 \  fluidrachms]. 
Moisten  the  Hyoscyamus  with  forty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims]  of  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,, 
well  covered,  for  six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly 
and  pour  on  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate 
the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  twenty 
four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  pro 
ceed  slowly,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcoho 
until  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  3J|j 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  are  obtained 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  when  assayed  by  thj 
process  given  below,  should  contain  in  on* 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  0.007  Gm.  of  mydri 
atic  alkaloids."  U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "  Transfer  10' 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus  to  an  evapo 
rating  dish,  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bat 
until  it  measures  about  10  Cc.  Add,  if  neces 
sary,  sufficient  alcohol  to  dissolve  any  sep 
rated  substance,  and  then  assay  the  resultin 
liquid  by  the  method  given  under  Fluidei 
tr actum  Belladonna:  Badicis  (page  528),  usin 
the  same  details  as  there  directed  for  1 
Cc.  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root,  wit, 
the  exception  that  the  multiplication  by  10  U 
omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the  weigl 
in  grammes  of  alkaloids  contained  in  or\ 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  Q 
Hyoscyamus."  U.  S. 

"  Hyoscyamus  Leaves  and  flowering  tops,  ] 
No.  20  powder,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  K 
grammes;  Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  a  sufficiet, 
quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  flw 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  cub 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  til 
percolation  process.  The  resulting  Tinctti 
should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  oi 
thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

The  strength  of  the  British  tincture  (189. 
was  slightly  reduced  (20  per  cent.)  m  ord 
to  bring  it  into  the  class  of  tinctures  bavnj 
the  maximum  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  y 
strength  was  also  reduced  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8 
Rev.)  from  15  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  and  t 
assay  process  appended.  , 

This  tincture  possesses  the  activities  of  ^  J 
cyamus.   When  it  purges,  as  it  sometimes  do< 
it  may  be  united  with  a  very  small  propo 
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on  of  tincture  of  opium.  The  expressed 
uice  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol  may  be 
mployed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tinc- 
ire.1 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75 

:c). 

TINCTURA  IODI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE 

(tinc-tu'ra  i-6'dl) 

Tinctura  Iodlnii,  Phwrm.  1870;  Teinture  (alcool£) 
lode,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tinctura  Jodi,  P.  G. ;  Jodtinktur,  G. ; 
Dlucion  alcoholioa  de  yodo,  Bp. 

*  "  Iodine,  seventy  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av., 
05  grains];  Potassium  Iodide,  fifty  grammes 
or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  suffi- 
ent  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
riturate  the  Iodine  and  Potassium  Iodide 
pidly,  in  a  mortar,  to  a  coarse  powder,  and 
ansfer  it  at  once  to  a  graduated  bottle.  Rinse 
le  mortar  with  several  successive  portions  of 
lcohol,  and  pour  the  rinsings  into  the  bottle, 
hen  add  Alcohol,  shaking  occasionally,  until 
le  Iodine  and  Potassium  Iodide  are  dissolved, 
id  the  finished  Tincture  measures  one  thou- 
tnd  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
uidraehms]."  U.  S. 

"Iodine,  \  ounce  (Imperial)  or  25  grammes; 
otassium  Iodide,  J  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25  grang- 
es; Distilled  Water,  \  ft.  ounce  (Imp.  meas.) 
'25  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
sufficient  quantity.  Place  the  Iodine  and 
otassium  Iodide  in  a  bottle  with  the  Distilled 
?ater;  when  solution  has  been  effected,  add 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce 
ie  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimetres  of  the  Tincture.  If  10  cubic  centi- 
etres  of  the  Tincture  be  diluted  with  20  cubic 
ntimetres  of  water,  it  should  require,  for 
>mplete  decoloration,  19.6  cubic  centimetres  of 
ie  volumetric  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate." 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  was  an 
lprovement  in  manipulation  over  that  of  the 
>rmer  Pharmacopoeias,  where  the  saving  of 
me  is  an  object.  The  iodine  in  the  quantity 
rected  in  the  formula  makes  nearly  a 
turated  solution,  and  by  coarsely  powdering 
<  as  directed,  the  solution  is  greatly  facili- 
ted;  when  the  operator  has  no  necessity  for 
ssolving  the  iodine  rapidly,  it  may  simply  be 
aced  in  the  bottle  with  the  solvent  and  allowed 
dissolve  slowly.  The  British  tincture  is  much 
eaker  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  the  latter 
mg  2.8  times  as  strong  as  the  British.  An 
iportant  change  was  made  in  the  formula 
tincture  of  iodine  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
7  the  addition  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  potas- 
um  iodide ;  this  improvement  not  only  permits 
e  dilution  of  the  tincture  with  water  without 

1  According  to  Donovan,  the  tincture  when  made  of 
ives  from  plants  of  only  one  year's  growth  is 
ert-    (P.  J.,  1871,  p.  907.) 


precipitating  the  iodine,  so  that  the  tincture 
can  now  be  administered  internally,  but  it 
also  particularly  increases  the  stability  of  the 
tincture. 

When  tincture  of  iodine  made  as  in  previous 
pharmacopoeias  by  solution  of  iodine  (alone) 
in  alcohol  was  allowed  to  stand  subjected  to 
varying  conditions  for  two  months,  the  loss  in 
iodine  was  as  high  as  7  per  cent.;  on  the  other 
hand  the  loss  in  iodine  with  tincture  containing 
5  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide  was  not  appre- 
ciable in  the  same  length  of  time  under  similar 
treatment.  The  addition  of  potassium  iodide 
also  causes  the  iodine  to  dissolve  rapidly  in  the 
alcohol.  The  compound  solution  of  iodine  made 
with  water  is  retained,  and  is  most  suitable  for 
internal  administration.  (See  Liquor  Iodi  Com- 
positus.)  The  iodine  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed  out.  The  tincture 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alco- 
hol.2 It  should  never  be  dispensed  in  cork 
stoppered  vials  because  of  the  destructive  action 
of  the  iodine  on  the  cork;  rubber  or  glass 
stoppers  should  be  used. 

Properties. — The  tincture  has  a  deep  brown 
color.  One  grain  of  iodine  is  contained  in  about 
fifteen  minims,  or  thirty  drops.  "  If  5  Cc.  of 
the  Tincture  be  mixed  with  about  25  Cc.  of 
water  and  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.,  about  27.25  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  should  be  re- 
quired for  complete  decolorization  (correspond- 
ing to  about  6.86  Gm.  of  Iodine  in  100  Cc.)." 
U.  S.  It  is  at  present  less  used  internally  than 
it  formerly  was,  in  consequence  of  an  impres- 
sion that 'it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
Water  decomposes  the  tincture  when  it  contains 
no  potassium  iodide  and  it  fe  supposed  that 
when  this  is  swallowed  the  iodine  is  precipitated 
upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Besides,  the  tinc- 
ture undergoes  a  gradual  change  when  long 
kept,  owing,  according  to  Guibourt,  to  a  reac- 
tion between  the  alcohol  and  the  iodine.  A  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  take  hydrogen 
from  the  former,  producing  hydriodic  acid, 
which  dissolves  another  portion  of  the  iodine 
to  form  iodized  hydriodic  acid,  while  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  is  supplied  by 
iodine,  giving  rise  to  ethyl  iodide  and  similar 
products.  The  new  products  have  an  agreeable 
odor  and  are  soluble  in  water;  and  consequently 
the  tincture  gradually  loses  by  time  the  property 
of  being  precipitated  on  dilution.  A.  Gopel 
found  the  change  to  be  so  slow,  when  the  tinc- 
ture is  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, that  in  three  months  a  specimen  thus 
treated  had  lost  but  one  per  cent,  of  iodine.  (Ph.  ■ 
Cb-,  No.  13,  1850.)    Commaille,  in  1859,  con- 

Tinctura  Iodinii  Cnmposita.  V.  S.  1870.  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Iodine.—-  Take  of  Iodine  half  a 
Irouounce-  Iodide  of  Potassium  a  trouounce  :  Alcohol 
a  pint  Dissolve  the  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium 
in  the  Alcohol."  The  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
mav  be  given  internally  for  all  the  purposes  which 
iodine  is  capable  of  answering.  The  dose  Is  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  drops  (0.45  to  0.0  Cc),  to  be  gradually 
increased  if  ne'eessary. 
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firmed  the  labors  of  the  last-mentioned  investi- 
gator. Subsequent  experiments  have,  however, 
given  results  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of 
Guibourt.  Carles  found  that  after  exposure 
in  a  transparent  glass  flask  to  diffuse  day- 
light for  ten  months,  the  tincture  contained 
only  one-twelfth  per  cent,  of  hydriodic  acid. 
He  was  also  unable  to  find  any  of  the  ethyl 
iodide  which,  according  to  Guibourt,  is  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  acid.  (P.  J.,  3d  ser., 
v.  88.) 

Uses. — Tincture  of  iodine  is  now  employed 
externally  almost  exclusively.  Locally  used,  if 
undiluted,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  to  the 
skin,  producing  inflammation,  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle,  etc.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  u?ed  in 
this  state  in  erysipelas,  chilblains,  and  other 
cases  of  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  inflam- 
mation, and  with  happy  effects.  But  its  appli- 
cation requires  some  caution,  and  in  erysipelas 
it  is  better  to  surround  the  inflamed  surface 
with  a  border  of  the  tincture,  embracing  a 
portion  of  both  the  sound  and  the  diseased 
skin,  so  as  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  in- 
flammation, than  to  attempt  a  complete  cure  by 
covering  the  whole  surface  affected.  The 
largest  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  as  a  rube- 
facient in  sprains  and  chronic  joint  affections. 

It  is  useful  in  rendering  the  variolous  erup- 
tion abortive.  It  is  most  conveniently  applied 
by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Diluted 
with  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  or  other 
alcoholic  liquid,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  an 
embrocation  in  scrofulous  tumors  and  other 
affeetions  requiring  the  use  of  iodine.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele, 
as  an  injection  into  the  sac,  and  a  similar  em- 
ployment of  it  has  been  extended  to  other 
serous  cavities  morbidly  distended  with  fluid, 
as  in  ovarian  dropsy,  ascites,  and  empyema,  but 
in  these  latter  affections  it  should  be  resorted  to, 
if  at  all,  with  great  caution.  In  hydrocele, 
Velpeau  employed  it  diluted  with  double  its 
volume  of  water.  In  the  other  cases  referred 
to,  it  has  been  variously  diluted  with  from 
three  to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water  or  some 
demulcent  liquid.  The  Tinctura  Iodi  Decolo- 
rata  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  1872  is  made 
by  digesting  at  a  gentle  heat  ten  parts,  each, 
of  iodine,  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  distilled 
water  until  solution  is  effected,  adding  sixteen 
parts  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  shaking  for  a  few 
moments,  then  adding  seventy-five  parts  of 
alcohol,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  three 
days  in  a  cool  place,  and  filtering.  This  prepa- 
ration and  all  similar  ones  having  this  name,1 


1  Tinctura  Iodi  Dccolorata.  Colorless  Tincture  of 
Iodine.— Under  this  name  a  preparation  is  described 
by  N.  J.  Aiken  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  equal  measures  of  Compound  Tincture  of 
Iodine  and  Strong  Water  of  Ammonia.  The  mixture 
m  time  becomes  colorless,  and.  if  not  so  at  the  end 
of  -4  hours,  more  ammotia  may  be  added,  even  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth  if  necessary.  When  wanted 
weak,  it  may  be  diluted  to  any  desired  extent  by 
water  or  glycerin.  In  consequence  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place,  it  is  no  longer  tincture 
of  iodine,  but  a  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
and  ammonium  iodides,  with  more  or  less  ammonia 


are  calculated  to  mislead  practitioners,  for  they 
contain  no  free  iodine,  but  are  variable  mix- 
tures, consisting  principally  of  ammonium 
iodide;  the  former  German  tincture  contains 
in  addition  some  ethyl  iodide,  triethyl-am- 
monium  iodide,  and  traces  of  sodium  iodide  and 
sulphate.  Luc  has  found  the  inhalation  of 
the  fumes  from  slightly  warmed  tinctures  very 
useful  in  coryza. 

Lugol's  solution  is  a  much  preferable  prepa- 
ration for  the  internal  administration  of 
iodine.  Debauque,  an  apothecary  of  Mons,  has 
ascertained  that  tannic  acid  has  the  property 
of  rendering  iodine  soluble  in  water,  and  states 
that  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  orange-peel  in  four 
or  six  ounces  of  water  will  form  a  clear  solu- 
tion with  a  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  con 
taining  five  or  six  grains  of  the  medicine.  (J.  Pi 
C,  3e  ser.,  xx.  34.)  Owing  to  the  caustic  effect 
of  the  iodine,  and  the  coagulating  action  of  the 
alcohol,  where  it  is  desired  to  get  an  absorptioi 
of  iodine,  as  in  the  case  of  enlarged  glands,  i 
solution  in  glycerin  or  olive  oil  is  preferabl 
to  the  tincture.  (See  Iodum,  page  663.) 

Dose,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2  to  0.3  Cc). 

TINCTURA  IPECACUANH/E  ET  OPII. 
U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  IPECAC  AND  OPIUM 
[Fluid  Dover's  Powder] 

(tinc-tu'ra   ip-e-cac-u-an'hse  et  6'pM) 

*  "  Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium,  one  thoj, 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms]  ;  Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  one  ht 

and  a  trace  of  iodoform.    It  is  recommended 
external  use  whenever  a  discutient  is  required,  i 
has  been  used  for  its  revulsive  effects  in  inflammat 
diseases,  as  pneumonia  and  rheumatism.    It  is  rec 
mended  also  topically  in  erysipelas,  furuncles,  spra 
bruises,  and  neuralgic  affections.     (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  CI 
1865,   393.)     It  is  stated   that  on  the  addition 
ammonia  some  nitrogen  iodide  is  generally  prec 
tated  ;  and,  as  this  is  an  explosive  compound,  cau. 
is  necessary.    The  deposit,  however,  disappears  u 
the  completion  of  the  decolorization.     (A.  J.  P.,  J 
1869.)     Chas.  O.   Curtman  gives  the  following 
mula  (A.  J.  P.,  xli.  364)  :   Take  of  iodine  one  oi 
and  a  quarter;  Alcohol  thirteen  fluidounces;  Sti, 
Water  of  Ammonia  three  fluidounces.  Dissolve 
Iodine  in  the  Alcohol,  and  add  the  Ammonia.  _  A; 
to  stand  for  four  weeks,  with  occasional  agita 
so  that  the  precipitate  may  dissolve.    A  rapid  [ 
aration  may  be  made  by  using  an  excess  of  ammc 
and  afterwards  adding,  cautiously,  hydrochloric 
until   the  reaction  is  only  feebly  alkaline.  Jos 
Macmillan  finds  that  5.3  decigrammes  of  a  son 
of  sodium  hydroxide  of  sp.  gr.  1.07 '  at  15.55  C. 
decolorize  3.6  grammes  of  the  British  tincture. 

J'  Tincfure  of°Iodides  (Ph.  Rev.,  1899.  306)  was 
posed  by  Sieker  as  follows:  Dissolve  48.9. Gm.  so 
iodide  and  47.3  Gm.  ammonium  iodide  in  loo. 
of  water,  add  10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  (10  per  ct 
and  then  sufficient  alcohol   to  make  1000  cc. 
afterwards  suggested  that  distilled  water  be  used 
that    the   alcohol    be   of   assured   P""^-  ^V.™1 
alcohol  generally  contains  matter  which  causes 
assume  a  yellowish  color.    This  foreign  matter 
derived  from  barrels,  it  may  be  removed I  bj '  re- 
lation ;  but  a  simpler  method  for  this  purpose 
shake  1000  Cc.  of  the  alcohol  with  0.5  to  i.» 
or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pot assium  Pe™an|  rk 
in  coarse  powder,  until  the  alcohol  ^ acquires  a ;„t 
purple  color;  then  strain  from  the  excess  ot  V-H 
ganate,  allow  the  alcohol  to  stand  for  a  .ew ■ 
Ind  filter.    The  filtrate  should  be  perfectly  col  , 
and  will  produce  a  colorless  tincture  of  iodides 
keeps  weft  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 


dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183 
minims] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Evaporate  the 
Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium,  in  a  tared  dish 
on  a  water-bath,  until  it  weighs  eight  hundred 
grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96  grains].  When 
'l  has  become  cold,  add  to  it  the  Fluidextract 
Ipecac,  filter  the  mixture,  and  pass  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  obtain 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."   U.  S. 

This  tincture  is  intended  to  represent  Dover's 
powder  in  a  liquid  form.  Ten  minims  (0.6 
-c.j,  the  adult  dose,  represent  one  grain  of 
Jowdered  opium  and  one  grain  of  ipecac,  equiv- 
tlent  to  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder. 
Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc). 

TINCTURA  JABORANDI.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  JABORANDI 

(tinc-tu'ra  jab-o-ran'di) 

rTenfa"cool?!1°Ha0rPi:ITinc^rer1of  Pilocarpus;  Tein- 
JKiur,  U.,  Tintura  alcoholica  de  jaborandi,  Sp. 
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Tinctura  J aborandi.-~Jalapos.~Ki 
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Jaborandi  Leaves,  in  No.  40  powder,  4 
'nces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (45 
r  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.    Moisten  the 
■wder  with  two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
fas.)  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic 
itimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the 
"eolation   process.     The   resulting-  Tincture 
'Uld  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one 
jusand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
This  preparation   possesses  no  advantages 
J    L flui,dextract;  but  is  undoubtedly  effi- 
ii.    Ihe  Br.  Pharm.  gives  the  dose  as  from 
'-nali  to  one  fluidrachm;  but,  as  one  drachm 
lesents  only  eleven  grains  of  the  jaborandi, 
s  evidently  too  small. 

>ose  from  two  to  three  fluidrachms  (7.5  to 
»  Cc). 

TINCTURA  JALAPS.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  JALAP 

(tinc-tu'ra  ja-la'pce) 
injure  (alcoolS)   de  Jalap,  Fr.   Cod.;  Jalapen- 

fnaP'oAn  N°-  40  P°wtl«%  4  ounces  (Im- 
V  .or  m)  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.), 
Wwnt  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with 
mid  oUnces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred 
-  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol;  pack  in  a 
Jiator;  gradually  add  more  of  the  Alcohol 
twelve  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six 
25  Je.  centimetres  of  percolate  has  been 
>1 I  v  J-ect  the  marc  to  Pressure ;  add  the 
fff  qu,ld  to  the  Percolate;  set  aside  for 
w    hoars;    filter.      Detennine  the 

netr      *    P  Resin  Present  in  ten  cubic 
ires  of  the  resulting-  strong-  tincture  by 
ic-cess  described  under  <  Jalapce  Resina'  [p. 


1051],  and  dilute  the  remainder  of  the  strong 
tincture  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Alcoho! 
to  produce  a  Tincture  containing  1.5  grammes 
of  the  Besm  in  one  hundred  cubic  cent  mSres 
Treated  as  described  under  <  Jalap*  S 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Tincture  should 
yield  not  less  than  0.145  nor  more  nan  0155 
gramme  of  the  Resin."  Br. 

This  tincture  is  no  longer  official  in  the  TJ  S 
Phaz-macopmia.  The  tincture  of  jalap  of  "the' 
U.  b.  P.  18/0  was  made  by  percolating.  six  troy- 
ounces  of  powdered  jalap  with  a  mixture  of 
two  measures  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water 
until  two  pints  of  tincture  were  obtained. 

ims  tincture  was  increased  in  strength  60 
per  cent,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Br.  Ph°  1898 
It  possesses  the  medicinal  virtues  of  jalap  and 
is  sometimes  added  to  cathartic  mixtures 

■Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3  75 
L>e.). 

TINCTURA  KINO.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE.OF  KINO 

( tinc-tu'ra  kl-no) 

tinktur!"6.    (alc°0^    de    Kino-  Cod.;  Kino- 

*"Kino,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
grains];  Purified  Talc,  ten  grammes   [or  154 
grams] ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims]  •  Al- 
cohol, six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  21  fluidounces,  470  minims] ;    Water  a 
sufficient    quantity,    to    make    one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6j  flui- 
drachms].   Mix  the  Glycerin  with  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces.  366  min- 
ims] of  Water,  and  triturate  the  Kino  and 
Purified  Talc  with  sufficient  of  the  mixture  to 
produce  a  thin,  smooth  magma.    Transfer  this 
magma  to  a  flask  by  the  aid  of  the  remainder 
of  the  mixture,  and,  having  ascertained  the 
weight  of  the  flask  and  contents,  heat  it  on  a 
water-bath  for  about  one  hour;  allow  the  flask 
and  contents  to  cool,  and  restore  the  original 
weight  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  Water. 
Then  add  the  Alcohol,  mix,  and  pass  the  Tinc- 
ture through  a  filter  of  purified  cotton,  keeping 
the  funnel  well  covered.    Finally,  add  sufficient 
Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  obtain  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces  6V 
fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Kino,  in  powder,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
100  grammes;  Glycerin,  3  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  150  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled 
Water,  5  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  250  cubic 
centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  Glycerin  and  the  Distilled 
Water;  rub  the  Kino  in  a  mortar  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mixture  to  form  a  smooth 
paste,  gradually  adding  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture;  transfer  to  a  closed  vessel;  add  ten 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol ;  set  aside  for  twelve 
hours,  frequently  agitating;  filter  through  a 
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plug  of  cotton  wool ;  pass  sufficient  of  the  Alco- 
hol through  the  filter  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Tincture."  Br. 

Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  tendency 
of  this  tincture  to  gelatinize  and  gradually  lose 
its  astringency.  The  present  official  formula  is 
believed  to  furnish  a  tincture  free  from  ob- 
jection. It  is  probable  that  different  specimens 
of  kino  vary  in  their  tendency  to  gelatinize. 
Groves  states  that  fresh  kino  will  not  gelat- 
inize, and  Martindale  that  the  Australian  kino 
is  much  more  prone  to  do  so  than  the  East  India 
drug.  The  air  has  some  effect,  for  if  this  be 
entirely  excluded  the  tincture  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  without  undergoing  the  change.  It 
should  be  introduced,  when  prepared,  into  very 
small  bottles,  which  should  be  kept  well  corked 
and  be  opened  only  when  wanted  for  use.  J.  D. 
Wood  obtains  a  handsome  preparation,  which 
he  believes  to  keep  well  and  not  gelatinize, 
by  using  a  menstruum  of  2  parts  of  alcohol 
sp.  gr.  0.835,  and  1  part  each  of  water  and 
glycerin. 

L.  Meyers  Connor  gets  rid  of  the  gelatinizing 
property  by  using  magnesium  carbonate  in 
making  the  tincture,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  kino-tannic  acid  is  re- 
moved at  the  same  time.  (A,  J.  P.,  xlv.  260.) 
P.  F.  Smith  of  Louisville,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  "Take  of  Kino  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  Ground  Logwood  half  an  ounce; 
Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  Logwood  with  a  portion  of  the  Diluted 
Alcohol,  and  introduce  it  into  a  displacement 
apparatus.  Dissolve  the  Kino  by  triturating 
with  successive  portions  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and 
percolate  _  the  solution  through  the  Logwood 
until  a  pint  of  tincture  is  obtained."  We  have 
used  this  process  and  have  not  noticed  gelat- 
inization to  take  place  in  any  instance.  Sugar 
added  in  equal  proportions  with  the  kino  em- 
ployed has  been  recommended  as  a  preventive 
of  gelatinization,  and  E.  Rother  claims  perma- 
nence for  the  following  formula.  Powder  one 
and  a  half  troyoimces  of  kino  and  half  a  troy- 
ounce  of  catechu,  mix  them,  add  ten  fluidounces 
of  water,  heat  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with 
e.°?*tant  stirrin^  and  let  the  mixture  cool. 
Add  water  to  make  the  mixture  twelve  fluid- 
ounces^  and  then  add  four  fluidounces  of  alco- 
hol. Pour  the  mixture  into  a  bottle  containing 
sixty  ,  grams  of  filter-paper,  shake  the  whole 
well  at  intervals,  and  strain  the  tincture  after 
twenty-four  hours.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  333.) 
ii  tt  ™P°rtant  change  in  the  process  of 
tne  U.  b.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Revision)  is  the 
employment  of  heat.  This  was  due  to  the 
researches  of  Edmund  White  (P.  J  1903 
May,  644,  and  Nov.  702),  who  with' David 
Hooper  believes  that  the  gelatinization  of  tinc- 
ture of  kino  is  due  to  an  enzyme  or  oxydase 
present  m  the  kino;  the  activity  of  this  is 
destroyed  by  heat.    Another  improvement  in 

!«?•?•/•  ?'  (8th  Rev")  »  filtration  through 
purified  cotton  (instead  of  paper),  and  the  use 


of  purified  talc.  Tincture  of  kino  is  used 
chiefly  as  an  addition  to  chalk  mixtures  in 
diarrhoea. 

Dose,  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 
TINCTURA  KRAMERL42.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  KRAMER1A 

(tinc-tu'r$  kra-me'ri-se) 

Tincture  of  Rhatany  ;  Teinture  (aIcool<5)  de  Ra- 
tanhia.  Ft:  Cod.;  Tinctura  Ratanhiae,  P.  (?.;  Ratan- 
hiatinktur.  O. 

*  "  Krameria,  in  No.  40  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£< 
fluidrachms].      Moisten    the   Krameria  with' 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  338 
minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a 
percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
then   pack   it   firmly   and   pcur  on  enougbS 
Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and! 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,   macerate   for  twenty-four  hours 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly 
pouring  on  sufficient  Diluted  Alcohol  to  obtair 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6 i  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Krameria  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  4  ounce: 
(imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  pei 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow 
der  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  on(j 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  an< 
complete  the  percolation  process.  The  result 
ing  Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp: 
meas.  )  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  Br 

This  tincture  was  increased  in  strength  6( 
per  cent,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Britisl 
Pharmacopoeia  (1898);  it  is  stated  that  th 
tincture  made  from  Para  rhatany  furnishes  i 
clear  solution  on  the  addition  of  water,_  whilj 
that  from  Peruvian  root  yields  a  turbid  mixture 

The  same  precaution  should  be  observed  « 
keeping  this  tincture  as  is  recommended  fo 
tincture  of  kino.  It  is  a  good  preparation  i 
cases  which  admit  of  the  use  of  small  quan 
tities  of  alcohol. 

Dose,  one  or  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  or  7.5  Cc.)(" 


TINCTURA  LACTUCARII.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  LACTUCARIUM 

(tlnc-tu'ra  l&c-tu-ca'ri-I) 

Teinture  (alcool<§)  de  Lactucarium,  Fr.;  Lactv 
cariumtinktur,  O. 

*  "  Lactucarium,  five  hundred  grammes  [o 
17   ounces   av.,   279   grains];   Glycerin,  tie 
hundred  and  fifty   cubic   centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,   218   minims];   Alcohol,  Funne- 
Petroleum  Benzin,  Diluted  Alcohol,  Water,  eac 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cum 
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timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
it  the  Lactucarium  in  an  iron  mortar,  with 
in  sand,  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  introduce 
into  a  bottle;  add  two  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  67  fluidounces,  301  minims]  of 
rifled  Petroleum  Benzin,  cork  the  bottle 
itly,  set  it  aside  for  forty-eight  hours, 
quently  agitating  the  mixture.  Pour  the 
:ture  on  a  double  filter,  and  allow  it  to  drain. 
,sh  the  residue  by  gradually  adding  fifteen 
idred  cubic  centimeters  [or  50  fluidounces, 

minims]  of  Purified  Petroleum  Benzin,  and 
w  the  Lactucarium  to  dry  by  exposing  it 
i  current  of  air.  When  it  is  dry  and  free 
m  the  odor  of  Benzin,  reduce  it  to  powder, 
lg  more  sand,  if  necessary,  and  pack  it 
lerately  in  a  conical  percolator.  Mix  the 
cerin  with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

6  fluidounces,  366  minims]  of  Water,  and 
i    hundred  cubic  centimeters   [or  16  fluid- 

<  ces,  435  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  moisten 
1  powder  with  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  the  mixture 
en  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  perco- 
I  r,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
(  ;red  the  percolator,  macerate  for  twenty- 
I  t  hours.   Then  allow  the  percolation  to  pro- 

<  1  very  slowly,  gradually  adding,  first  the 
i  ainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  then  Diluted 
'  )hol,  until  the  Lactucarium  is  exhausted. 
1  srve  the  first  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
<■  meters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims]  of 
t  :  percolate,  evaporate  the  remainder  on  a 
J  3r-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70° 

<  (158°  F.),  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
i  /meters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims],  and 
i  this  with  the  reserved  portion.  Filter,  and 
£  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  through  the  filter 
t  btain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
J  lounces,  6^  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  V.  S. 

his  tincture  was  first  official  in  the  U.  S. 
1  )•  It  is  based  on  the  formula  of  J.  L. 
I  iberger,  who  recommended  the  extraction  of 
|  resinous  inert  lactucerin  by  treatment  with 
1  oleum  benzin.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
\  ise  purified  petroleum  benzin,  as  it  is  almost 
1  ossible  to  get  rid  of  the  odor  and  taste  of 
1  oleum  in  the  finished  preparation  if  the 
1  nary  benzin  be  used.  (See  Syrupus  Lac- 
'  tm,  page  1229.) 

ose,  half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Co.). 

ff.  Prep. — Syrupus  Lactucarii,  U.  8. 

T  1CTURA  LAVANDULAE  COMPOSITA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OP  LAVENDER 
[Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender] 

(tlnc-tu'ra   la-van'du-lae   com-pOs'i-ta ) 

,  'Irltus  Lavandula;  Compositus,  V.  S.  1870  :  Laven- 
urops;  Teinture  (alcoolS)  de  Lavande  compoaee, 
iusammengesetzte  Lavendeltinktur,  O. 

"  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  eight  cubic 
'  meters  [or  130  minims]  ;  Oil  of  Rosemary, 


two  cubic  centimeters  [or  32  minims]  ;  Saigon 
Cinnamon,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains] ; 
Cloves,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains]  ;  Myristica, 
ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Red  Saunders, 
ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6-J 
fluidrachms].  Reduce  the  Saigon  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  Myristica  and  Red  Saunders  to  a  No.  50 
powder,  and  macerate  this  powder  for  three 
days  in  a  mixture  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims]  of 
Water,  in  which  liquid  the  Oils  have  been  dis- 
solved. Then  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid  has 
drained  off  completely,  pass  enough  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Alcohol  and  Water,  made  in  the  same 
proportions  as  before,  through  the  residue  on 
the  filter  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  OA  fluidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Oil  of  Lavender,  45  minims  or  4.7  cubic 
centimetres;  Oil  of  Rosemary,  5  minims  or  0.5 
cubic  centimetre;  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  75 
grains  or  8.5  grammes;  Nutmeg,  bruised,  75 
grains  or  8.5  grammes ;  Red  Sanders  Wood,  150 
grains  or  17  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
1  pint  (Imperial  measure)  or  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres. Prepare  by  the  maceration  process, 
adding  the  Oils  at  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess." Br. 

The  compound  tincture  of  lavender  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  nearly  twice  the  strength 
of  the  British  preparation,  although  it  is  made 
with  a  menstruum  weaker  in  alcohol.  When 
properly  prepared  it  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion to  be  used  for  gastric  uneasiness,  nausea, 
and  flatulence. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.   Prep.  Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis,   V.  S. 

{Br.). 

TINCTURA  LIMONIS  CORTICIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  LEMON  PEEL 

(tlnc-tu'ra  Ii-mo'nis  cor'ti-cis) 

Tinctura  Limonis,  Br.  ;  Tincture  of  Leniou  :  Tein- 
ture (aleoolf)  de  Zeste  de  Citron,  Fr. ;  Citronen- 
achalentiuktur,  O. 

*  "  Lemon  Peel,  from  the  fresh  fruit,  in  thin 
shavings  and  cut  into  narrow  shreds,  five  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
fluidrachms].  Macerate  the  Lemon  Peel  in  a 
stoppered,  wide-mouthed  container,  in  a  mod- 
erately warm  place,  with  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms] 
of  Alcohol  during  forty-eight  hours,  with  fre- 
quent agitation  f  then  filter  through  purifird 
cotton,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained  off 
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completely,  gradually  pour  on  enough  Alcohol 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidouuces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture,  and 
filter."  U.  S. 

"  Fresh  Lemon  Peel,  cut  small,  5  ounces  (Im- 
perial) or  250  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Prepare  by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 

Tincture  of  lemon  peel  is  a  new  official  prep- 
aration of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  Spirit  of 
lemon  made  from  oil  of  lemon  was  abandoned, 
because  the  poor  quality  of  the  oil  with  which 
it  was  likely  to  be  made  caused  it  to  have  a  tere- 
binthinate  flavor.  The  50  per  cent,  tincture 
made  by  macerating  fresh  lemon  peel  in  alcohol 
was  proposed  by  Scoville  and  the  present 
formula  produces  a  very  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion. 

This  tincture  was  doubled  in  strength  at  the 
1898  revision  of  the  Br.  Pharm.,  but  is  now  only 
about  one-half  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  tinc- 
ture. It  is  made  with  strong  alcohol  instead 
of  proof  spirit  formerly  used.  It  forms  a 
grateful  aromatic  addition  to  tonic  infusions, 
etc. 

Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Syrupus  Aeidi  Citrici,  U.  8.; 
Syrupus  Hypophosphitum,  V.  8. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIA.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA 

(tlnc-tu'ra  lo-be'll-ae) 

Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Lobelie  enflee,  Fr  Cod.  • 
1. inetura  Lobeliae,  P.  O. ;  Lobelientinktur,  Q. ;  Tintura 
dl  lobelia,  It. ;  Tintura  alcobolica  de  lobelia,  Hp. 

*  "  Lobelia,  in  No.  50  powder,  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidouuces,  6£ 
fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  Lobelia  with  forty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims] 
of  Diluted  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 
stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack  it 
firmly  and  pour  on  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Diluted 
Alcohol  to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidouuces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

The  strength  of  this  tincture  was  decreased 
one-half  at  the  last  revision.  For  method  of 
assay,  see  C.  D.t  1893,  454;  also  P.  1895,  141. 
It  possesses  the  emetic  and  narcotic  properties 
of  lobelia,  and  is  much  used  in  asthma.  The 
emetic  dose  is  two  fluidrachms  (7.5  Cc),  but 
it  frequently  acts  dangerously.  A  saturated 
tincture  is  strongly  recommended  by  A.  Livezey 


as  a  local  application  in  erysipelas,  and  in  the 
eczematous  eruption  of  Rhus  poisoning.  (B.  M, 
S.  J.,  lv.  262.) 

Dose,  as  an  expectorant,  fifteen  minims  to 
one  fluidrachm  (0.9  to  3.75  Cc.)  ;  as  an  emetic, 
one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  LOBELI/E  /ETHEREA.  Br 

ETHEREAL  TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA 

(tlnc-tu'ra  lo-be'li-se  se-the're-a ) 

Teinture  etheree  de  Lobelie  enflee,  Fr.;  iEtherische 
Lobelientinktur,  G. 

11  Lobelia,  in  No.  40  powder,  4  ounces  (Im 
perial)  or  200  grammes;  Spirit  of  Ether, 
sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  witt 
two  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundrec 
cubic  centimetres  of  Spirit  of  Ether,  and  com 
plete  the  percolation  process.  The  resulting 
Tincture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas. 
or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres.  This  prep 
aration  is  made  with  rather  more  than  one  an< 
a  half  times  the  proportion  of  Lobelia  ordere 
for  the  corresponding  preparation  in  the  Britis 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  Br. 

Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  t 
0.9  Cc). 

TINCTURA  LUPULI.  Br. 

TINCTURE.OFiHOPS 

(tlnc-tu'ra  lu'pu-li) 
Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Houblon,  Fr. ;  Hopfentinktu 


"Hops,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  gran  | 
mes ;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  1  pint  (Inn.  1 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Prepare  b  j 
the  maceration  process."  Br.  _  I 

This  tincture  might  well  have  been  omittej 
in  the  1890  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
it  has  little  to  recommend  it  from  either 
therapeutical  or  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  vie-* 
The  strength  of  the  British  tincture  (1898)  hi 
been  increased  60  per  cent.  The  menstruum 
also  slightly  stronger  in  alcohol. 

Care  should  be  observed  to  notice  that  tl 
British  tincture  of  hops  is  termed  "  TmctiU 
Lupuli,"  a  name  very  similar  to  the  tinctui 
made  from  lupulin  official  in  the  U.  S.  I 
1870.1 


1  Tinctura  Lupulinw.  Tincture  of  Lupulin.  Tei 
ture  de  Lupulin,  Fr.  ;  Lupulintinktur,  b.—  J-*™.. 
Lupulin  four  trot/ounces;  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quant^ 
Pack  the  Lupulin  in  a  cylindrical  percolatoi,  a 
gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints, 
tincture  are  obtained."    V.  $.  1870. 

This  is  much  superior  to  the  tincture  oljops 
the  first  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  place  01  wa- 
it was  introduced  into  the  second  edition     in  j 
original  preparation,  a  certain  quantity  of  nop* _  « 
directed,  from  which  the  lupulin  was  to  be  separat 
by  beating,  and  then  digested  in  alcohol. .  " 
contain  a  variable  proportion  of  lupulin,  tfee  tmctj 
thus  made  must  be  of  unequal  strength,— an  oDjec 
to  which  the  tincture  of  hops,  even  as  now  prepa 
is  in  some  measure  liable.    Besides,  the  amount 
lupulin   contained   in   any   quantity  < of  J*0?*  / 
which  alcohol  can  conveniently  act  is™°*m$  t 
proportion  to  the  alcohol  to  afford  a  tincture  oi 
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The  U.  S.  P.  1890  tincture  of  hops  was  made 
follows :  "  Hops,  well  dried  and  in  No.  20 
wder,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av., 
grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
idounces,  390  minims].  Moisten  the  powder 
th  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
idounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
d  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  grad- 
lly  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it,  until  one 
%d  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
0  minims]  of  Tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 
90. 

By  thoroughly  drying  the  hops  and  rubbing 
m  between  the  hands,  or  by  cutting  and 
uising  them,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
/ision  which  will  in  a  great  measure  obviate 
disadvantages  due  to  their  light  and 
[ky  character.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the 
rcotic  virtues  of  hops  are  injured  by  a  thor- 
h  drying.  As  the  virtues  of  hops  depend 
efly  on  the  lupulin,  and  as  the  quantity  of 
s  substance  is  different  in  different  parcels, 
}  tincture  is  necessarily  unequal  in  strength, 
d  the  tincture  of  lupulin  itself  is  preferable, 
cording  to  Meniere,  tincture  of  hops  deposits, 
standing,  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  a  large 
antity  of  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which 
thinks  may  be  calcium  malate. 
Tincture  of  hops  is  tonic  and  narcotic,  but 
le  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  It  is 
netimes  useful  in  the  wakefulness,  attended 
ith  tremors  and  general  nervous  derangement, 
which  habitual  drunkards  are  liable,  and 
ich  frequently  precedes  an  attack  of  delirium 
mens. 

Dose,  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
25  Cc). 

TINCTURA  MOSCHI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  MUSK 

( tlnc-tu'r?.  mSs'fh! ) 

feinture  (alcoolg)  de  Muse,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Moschus- 
tttur,  G. ;  Tintura  di  muschio,  It.;  Tintura  alco- 
ica  de  almizcle,  Sp. 

"Musk,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains]; 
:ohol,  forty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  1 
dounce,  250  minims]  ;  Water,  forty-five 
nc  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  250  minims] ; 
uted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces, 
minims].  Triturate  the  Musk  with  the 
iter,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  a  smooth  mix- 
'e  is  obtained;  transfer  this  mixture  to  a 
tie  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
irs;  add  the  Alcohol  and  macerate  the  mix- 


strength.  The  tincture  of  lupulin  is,  therefore, 
atly  preferable.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  flui- 
cnms  (3.7  or  7.5  Ce.),  to  be  given  in  sweetened 
er  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  Under  the  name 
Ammoniatcd  '  Tincture  of  Lupulin.  Dyce  Duck- 
th  proposes  as  the  best  preparation  a  tincture 
if  by  macerating  for  seven  days  two  ounces  of 
"In  in  a  pint  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and 
i  filtering.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidraehm  tp 
mdrachm  (1.9  to  3.7  Cc).    (A.  J.  P.,  xli.  416.) 


ture  for  six  days,  occasionally  shaking  it.  Then 
filter  through  a  plain  paper  filter,  and,  when  the 
liquid  has  drained  off  completely,  pass  enough 
Diluted  Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  make  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces, 
183  minims]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  was  reduced  in  strength  about 
one-half  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90,  on  account  of 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  musk.  This 
change,  in  our  opinion,  is  ill-advised,  and  does 
not  secure  the  main  object,  as  the  patient  will 
have  to  take  double  the  dose,  even  if  the  alcohol 
be  therapeutically  contraindicated.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  end- 
product  100  Cc,  as  very  few  pharmacists  will 
require  1000  Cc.  of  tincture  of  musk.  Musk 
will  yield  its  virtues  to  the  above  menstruum 
if  the  process  be  followed;  if  wanted  for  its 
odor  it  will  be  economy  to  add  a  minim  of 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the  water 
used  to  rub  the  musk  into  a  smooth  paste.  Care 
should  be  especially  taken  to  use  pure  grain 
musk  in  this  prepai-ation. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms 
(1.8  to  7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  MYRRH  A:.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRH 

( tinc-tu'ra  my r'rhae ) 

Teinture  (alcool£)  de  Myrrhe,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tinctura 
Myrrhae,  P.  G. ;  Myrrhentinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  di  mirra, 
It.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  mirra,  Sp. 

*  "  Myrrh,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, 
two  hundred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24 
grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters'  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Macerate  the 
Myrrh  in  a  stoppered  container,  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  place,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  during  three  days,  with  frequent 
agitation;  then  filter  through  purified  cotton, 
or  a  plain  paper  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid 
has  drained  off  completely,  pour  on  enough 
menstruum  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.S. 

"Myrrh,  in  coarse  powder,  4  ounces  (im- 
perial) or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Place  the  Myrrh  with 
sixteen  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol  in  a 
closed  vessel;  set  aside  for  seven  days,  with 
frequent  agitation;  filter;  when  the  liquid 
ceases  to  drop,  pass  sufficient  of  the  Alcohol 
through  the  filter  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Tincture."  Br.  . 

The  strength  of  this  tincture  was  increased 
00  per  cent,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1S98). 

Official  alcohol  is  preferable  to  dilated,  alco- 
hol as  a  solvent  of  myrrh,  because  it  forms  a 
perfectly  clear  tincture,  which  is  not  attainable 
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with  the  latter  menstruum.  The  addition  of 
water  to  the  tincture  renders  it  turbid.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  B.  Shuttleworth  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  369), 
the  gum  which  is  left  behind  in  making  the 
tincture  may  be  utilized  for  making  mucilage. 
The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  used  solely  as  a  local 
application  to  stimulate  indolent  and  foul  ulcers, 
spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore  mouth,  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  throat. 

Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9  to 
1.8  Cc). 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VOMIC/E.  U.  SM  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  NUX  VOMICA 

( tlnc-tu'rg.  nu'cis  vom'j-cai ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Noix  vomique,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Tinctura  Strychni,  P.  G. ;  Brechnusstinktur,  Krahen- 
augentinktur,  G. :  Tintura  di  noce  vomica,  It. ;  Tin- 
tura  alcoholica  de  nuez  vomica,  Sp. 

* "  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  (containing  5 
percent,  of  strychnine),  twenty  grammes  [or 
309  grains] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]. 
Dissolve  the  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  Alcohol 
and  Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25 
fluidounces,  173  minims]  of  Alcohol  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  8 
fluidounces,  218  minims]  of  Water,  to  make  the 
solution  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6%  fluidrachms],  and  filter 
through  a  well-covered  filter.  Tincture  of  Nux 
Vomica,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  0.1  Gm.  of  Strychnine."  U.  S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  2  fi.  ounces 
(Imperial  measure)  or  100  cubic  centimetres; 
Distilled  Water,  3  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
150  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Liquid  Extract 
of  Nux  Vomica  with  the  Distilled  Water;  add 
sufficient  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce  twelve  fluid 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  Tincture;  filter.  Treated  by  the 
assay  process  given  under  '  Extractum  Nucis 
Vomicae  Liquidum,'  100  cubic  centimetres 
should  yield  not  less  than  0.24  nor  more  than 
0.26  gramme  of  Strychnine,  corresponding  to 
about  &  grain  in  1  fluid  drachm  or  \  grain  in 
110  minims.  This  preparation  contains  about 
twice  the  proportion  of  Strychnine  present  in 
the  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  Br. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  Transfer  100 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica  to  a  porcelain 
dish,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
and  assay  the  resulting  extract  by  the  method 
given  under  Extractum  Nucis  Vomicce  (page 
482),  using  the  same  details  as  there  directed 
for  2  Gm.  of  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  with  the 
exception  that  the  multiplication  by  50  be 
omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the  weight 


in  grammes  of  strychnine  contained  in  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of 
Nux  Vomica."  U.  S. 

The  object  of  the  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)  process 
is  to  secure  a  more  reliable  and  definite  tincture 
than  was  possible  under  the  process  official 
prior  to  1890;  for  this  reason  2  per  cent,  of 
the  standardized  extract  is  directed  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
1  volume  of  water.    On  account  of  the  very 
tough  structure  of  nux  vomica,  percolation  is 
accomplished  usually  with  varying  results.  The 
amount  of  extract  present  in  the  percolate  is. 
to  some  extent  a  measure  of  its  activity;  hence, 
if  a  weighed  portion  of  the  percolate  be  evap-  j 
orated  to  dryness,  and  the  percentage  of  dry 
extract  is  noted,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
amount  present  in  the  whole  quantity.    The  / 
strength  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  U.  S.  Pi 
(8th  Rev.)   is  theoretically  about  one-fourth  i 
weaker  than  the  tincture  of  the  U.  S.  P.  18901 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  assay  pro 
cess  is  now  based  on  the  tincture  containing 
0.1  Gm.  of  strychnine  instead  of  0.3  Gm.  tota 
alkaloids  in  100  Cc,  that  the  difference  ii 
strength  will  be  practically  less  than  this. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  standardizes  th 
liquid  extract  (see  p.  551),  and  makes  its  tine  | 
ture  from  it  of  such  strength  that  100  Cc.  shal 
contain  0.25  Gm.  of  strychnine;  the  menstruur 
used  is  slightly  more  alcoholic  than  that  of  th 
Br.  Ph.  1885,  and  the  tincture  is  two  and 
half  times  as  strong  as  the  U.  S.  (8th  Rev. 
tincture.  R.  Rother  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1883 
after  experimenting  with  various  substance:  | 
found  that  sodium  chloride  aided  greatly  i; 
softening  the  bassorin-like  substance  in  whic 
the  alkaloidal  principles  of  nux  vomica  ai 
embedded,  and  he  proposes  its  use  by  addin 
it  to  the  menstruum  of  diluted  alcohol  in  til 
proportion  of  120  grains  to  the  pint  (see  U.  ' 
D.,  16th  ed.,  p.  1527).  The  alcoholic  extract,  o 
strychnine,  is  preferable  to  the  tincture,  whe 
the  pill  form  is  practicable. 

Dose,  of  the  tincture,  ten  to  twenty  minin 
(0.6  to  1.3  Cc),  to  be  increased  if  necessary. 

TINCTURA  OPII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM  LAUDANUM 

(tinc-tu'ra  6'pi-I) 

Tinctura  Thebaica,  Tinctura  Meconii,  Tinctura  I 
tracti  Opii  :  Teinture  d'Extrait  d'Opium.  Fr.  Con 
Teinture  (alcoole)  d'Opium,  Teinture  thebai'que,  Ft 
Tinctura  Opii  Simplex,  P.  G. ;  Einfache  Opiumtinkti 
G. ;  Tintura  di  oppio.  It.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  op 
-Sp. 

*  "  Granulated  Opium  (containing  12  to  lty 
percent,  of  crystallizable  morphine),  one  to 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains 
Alcohol,  Water,  Diluted  Alcohol,  each,  a  su, 
cient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cul 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachimj 
Heat  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  j 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  water  to  hoilir 
and  pour  it  on  the  Granulated  Opium  contain  - 
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in  a  tared  vessel,  weigh,  and  stir  occasionally 
during  twelve  hours;  then  restore  the  original 
weight  by  the  addition  of  cold  Water,  add  four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fiuidounces, 
252  minims]  of  Alcohol,  pour  the  mixture  into 
a  bottle,  and  continue  the  maceration  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  occasionally  shaking.  Transfer  the 
mixture  to  a  percolator,  return  the  first  portion 
of  the  percolate  until  it  runs  through  clear,  and, 
when  the  liquid  ceases  to  drop,  continue  the 
percolation  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Di- 
luted Alcohol  until  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  are 
obtained."  U.  S. 

The  official  requirements  are  that  "  Tincture 
of  Opium,  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  not  less  than  1.2  nor  more  than 
1.25  Gm.  of  crystallizable  morphine."  U.  S. 

Assay.— U.  S.  (8th  Rev.).  "Tincture  of 
Opium,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters ;  Am- 
monia Water,  three  and  one-half  cubic  centi- 
meters; Alcohol,  Ether,  Water,  Lime  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Transfer  100  Cc.  of 
Tincture  of  Opium  to  an  evaporating  dish  and 
evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  to  about  20  Cc, 
add  40  Cc.  of  water,  mix  thoroughly,  and  set 
(he  liquid  aside  for  one  hour,  occasionally  stir- 
ring to  disintegrate  the  resinous  flakes  adhering 
to  the  dish.  Then  filter  the  liquid  and  wash  the 
filter  and  residue  with  water,  until  all  soluble 
matter  is  extracted  (indicated  by  an  almost  color- 
less filtrate),  and  collect  the  washings  separately. 
First  evaporate  the  washings,  in  a  tared  dish, 
to  a  small  volume,  then  add  the  first  filtrate 
and  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  weight  of  14 
Gm.  Determine  the  morphine  in  this  extract 
by  the  method  given  under  Opium  (page  903, 
eighteenth  line  from  the  top,  beginning  with 
the  word  "  Rotate  " ) ,  using  the  same  details 
as  there  directed  for  10  Gm.  of  Opium,  with 
the  exception  that  the  final  multiplication  by 
10  be  omitted.  The  result  will  represent,  the 
weight  in  grammes  of  crystallized  morphine 
yielded  by  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
Tincture  of  Opium."  U.  S. 

"Opium,  3  ounces  (Imperial)  or  150  gram- 
mes; Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  Distilled  Water, 
of  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Opium 
to  a  paste  with  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled 
Water,  previously  heated  to  at  least  200°  F. 
(93.3°  C.) ;  set  aside  for  six  hours;  add  ten 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  five  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  Alcohol ;  mix  thoroughly ;  set 
aside  in  a  covered  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
strain;  press;  mix  the  liquids;  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  filter. 

Determine  the  proportion  of  morphine  in 
the  resulting  strong  tincture  by  the  following 
process :  Pour  80  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid 
into  a  porcelain  dish;  evaporate  on  a  water- 
bath  until  the  volume  is  reduced  to  30  cubic 
centimetres ;  mix  the  residual  liquid  in  a  mortar 
with  3  grammes  of  freshly  slaked  lime;  dilute 
the  mixture  with  water  to  85  cubic  centimetres ; 


set  aside  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally. 
Filter  off  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid 
(representing  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  strong 
tincture)  through  a  plaited  filter,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  one  decimetre,  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres;  add  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  30 
cubic  centimetres  of  ether;  shake  the  mix- 
ture; add  2  grammes  of  ammonium  chloride; 
shake  well  and  frequently  during  half  an  hour; 
set  aside  for  12  hours  for  the  morphine  to 
separate.  Counterbalance  two  small  filters; 
place  one  within  the  other  in  a  small  funnel 
in  such  a  way  that  the  triple  fold  of  the  inner 
filter  shall  be  superposed  upon  the  single  fold 
of  the  outer  filter;  wet  them  with  ether;  remove 
the  ethereal  layer  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle 
as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  a  small 
pipette,  and  transfer  it  to  the  filter;  pour  into 
the  bottle  15  cubic  centimetres  of  ether;  rotate 
the  contents  and  set  the  bottle  aside;  transfer 
the  separated  ethereal  layer  carefully,  by  means 
of  the  pipette,  to  the  filter;  wash  the  filter 
with  a  total  amount  of  10  cubic  centimetres 
of  ether  added  slowly,  and  in  portions;  let 
the  filter  dry  in  the  air;  pour  upon  it  the  liquid 
in  the  bottle,  in  portions,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
transfer  the  granular  crystalline  morphine  as 
completely  as  possible  to  the  filter.  When  all  the 
liquid  has  passed  through,  wash  the  remainder 
of  the  morphine  from  the  bottle  with  morphin- 
ated  water,  until  the  whole  has  been  removed. 
Wash  the  crystals  with  morphinated  water 
until  the  washings  are  free  from  color;  allow 
the  filter  to  drain;  dry  it,  first  by  gentle  pres- 
sure between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  after- 
wards at  a  temperature  between  131°  and 
140°  F.  (55°  and  60°  C),  finally  at  230°  F. 
(110°  C.)  for  2  hours.  Weigh  the  crystals 
in  the  inner  filter,  counterbalancing  by  the 
outer  filter.  Take  0.3  gramme  of  the  crystals, 
and  titrate  with  decinormal  volumetric  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  as  directed  under  Opium. 

Add  to  the  weight  of  anhydrous  morphine, 
indicated  by  the  titration,  0.05  gramme  (or  0.1 
gramme  for  every  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  original  filtrate,  should  more  than  50  cubic 
centimetres  have  been  used  for  the  estimation), 
a  proportion  representing  the  average  loss  of 
morphine  during  the  process. 

Having  ascertained  the  proportion  of  mor- 
phine, calculated  as  anhydrous,  present  in  the 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  tincture,  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  diluted  with  sufficient  of  a 
mixture  of  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  Distilled 
Water,  in  equal  volumes,  to  produce  a  Tincture 
of  Opium  containing  0.75  gramme  of  mor- 
phine, calculated  as  anhydrous,  in  100  cubic 
centimetres.  Treated  by  the  foregoing  process, 
Tincture  of  Opium  should  yield  an  amount  of 
morphine,  reckoned  as  anhydrous,  correspond- 
ing to  not  less  than  0.70  gramme,  nor  more 
than  0.80  gramme,  in  100  cubic  centimetres. 
This  preparation  contains,  on  an  average,  the 
soluble  matter  of  32.8  grains  of  Opium  (con- 
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taining  10  per  cent,  of  morphine,  calculated 
as  anhydrous)  in  1  fluid  ounce,  or  about  1 
grain  of  such  Opium  in  15  minims.  Tincture 
of  Opium  may  be  prepared  with  any  variety 
of  opium  containing  a  known  percentage  of 
morphine,  calculated  as  anhydrous,  provided 
that  the  percentage  be  not  less  than  seven 
and  a  half,  and  provided  that  the  resulting 
Tincture  of  Opium  respond  to  the  foregoing 
quantitative  test."  Br. 

The  proportion  of  opium  in  these  formulas 
is  not  quite  the  same,  the  U.  S.  P.  tincture  con- 
taining about  twelve  grains  more  of  opium  in 
the  fluidounce  than  the  British.  The  Br. 
Pharm.  1898  does  not  direct  opium  in  potvder, 
but  relies  upon  an  assay  to  bring  the  product 
to  a  uniform  strength.  The  drying  and  granu- 
lating of  the  opium  are  clearly  useful  pro- 
visions, as  they  insure  greater  uniformity  in 
the  strength  of  the  tincture.  Crude  opium 
contains  variable  proportions  of  water,  and 
laudanum  prepared  from  a  moist  specimen  will 
be  weaker  than  that  prepared  from  an  equal 
weight  of  the  dried.  The  granulation  insures 
the  previous  drying  of  the  drug,  and  is  thus 
useful  independently  of  the  greater  facility 
which  it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum; 
it  is,  however,  often  neglected.  Deviation  from 
the  official  strength  in  so  important  a  prepara- 
tion is  certainly  a  great  evil.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  that  the  present  U.  S.  formula 
insures  a  more  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
opium  than  did  the  former  simple  procedure  of 
maceration  for  six  days,  while  the  saving  in 
time  is  apparent.  Granulated  opium  is  pre- 
ferred to  powdered  opium  because  of  the 
greater  facility  of  extraction.  Opium  in  fine 
powder  cannot  be  readily  percolated  with  diluted 
alcohol,  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  an  insoluble  powder  like  purified  talc  there 
will  be  no  difficulty ;  percolation  will  necessarily 
be  slow,  but  this  is  just  what  is  required  to 
secure  thorough  exhaustion.* 
.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  this 
tincture  is  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
laudanum.  As  this  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  other  preparations  of  opium,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so  applied  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  tincture  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  liquidum,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  used  in  this  country.  Tinctura  The- 
baica  is  another  title  by  which  the  preparation 
is  known. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  opium  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tincture  are  dissolved,  the 
residue  consisting  chiefly  of  inert  matter. 
Allowing  the  opium  to  be  wholly  exhausted  of 
Us  active  principles,  one  grain  would  be  repre- 
sented by  very  nearly  10.5  minims,  according 

1°  f-fU-  ?•  f°™ula  (8th  Rev-)  ;  but  a  small 
quantity  of  morphine  has  been  detected  in  the 
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at lc  Wiofd  o^'VJ^Wdel'ed  £Pium  ow  ounoefMnvl- 
sufficient  water  to  make°a  ph/^'  and  add 


residuary  matter,  so  that  the  tincture  is  rather- 
weaker  than  the  proportion  of  opium  employed 
would  indicate.  This  difference,  however,  is 
too  slight  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 
In  general  practice,  laudanum  very  rarely  fully 
comes  up  to  the  official  standard,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  that  in  the  market  is  far  below 
it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  cheap 
laudanums  which  are  so  extensively  sold  to 
country  stores. 

The  tincture  of  opium  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  opium  itself  is  applied.  (See 
Opium.)  The  dose,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  is  about  eleven  minims  (0.65  Cc),  or 
twenty-two  drops.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  a  fluidrachm  or  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
(60  minims)  will  yield,  on  an  average,  about 
120  drops.  Laudanum,  when  long  kept,  with 
occasional  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  thick 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  alco- 
hol and  the  deposition  of  solid  matter.  If 
given  in  this  state,  it  often  acts  with  unexpected 
energy,  and  death  has  resulted  in  infants  from 
doses  which  would  have  been  entirely  safe  if  the, 
tincture  had  been  clear.  Denarcotized 
nam  may  be  prepared  by  substituting  the) 
denarcotized  opium  for  the  opium  itself. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  Cc.) 

Off.  Prep.— Linimentum  Opii,  Br.;  Tinctura 
Camphors:  Composita,  Br.;  Tinctura  Opii  Ammo 
niata,  Br. 

TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA.  Br. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM 

(tinc-tu'ra  o'pl-i  am-mo-ni-a'ta ) 

Scotch  Paregoric ;  Teinture  d'Opium  ammoniacale 
Fr. ;  Ammoniakalische  Opiumtinktur,  <?. 

"Tincture  of  Opium,  3  fl.  ounces  (Impe 
rial  measure)  or  150  cubic  centimetres;  Ben 
zoic  Acid,  180  grains  or  20.6  grammes;  Oi 
of  Anise,  1  fl.  drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or  62,' 
cubic  centimetres;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  '. 
fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  200  cubic  cental 
metres;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficten 
quantity.  Dissolva  the  Oil  of  Anise  and  th 
Benzoic  Acid  in  twelve  fluid  ounces  (Imp 
meas.)  or  six  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  th 
Alcohol;  add  the  Tincture  of  Opium  and  th 
Solution  of  Ammonia;  mix  well;  filter;  ad-, 
enough  of  the  Alcohol  to  form  one  pint  (Imp 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  o 
the  Tincture.  This  preparation  contains  tii 
soluble  matter  of  nearly  0.62  gram  of  Opuir 
(containing  10  per  cent,  of  morphine,  reckon© 
as  anhydrous)  in  1  fluid  drachm,  or  oi  neaii., 
5  grains  of  such  Opium  in  1  fluid  ounce.  W.  J 

This  is  an  old  preparation  of  the  mm 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  formerly  used  in  »coi 
land  under  the  name  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  i 
differs,  however,  both  in  composition  ana  . 
strength,  from  the  very  popular  preparano 
known  as  Paregoric  in  the  United  btates. 
ammonia  precipitates  morphine  from  its  w. 
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>ns,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  tincture  con- 
ned any  of  that  alkaloid,  but  if  the  am- 
mia  be  in  sufficient  excess  it  will  redissolve 
;  morphine.  At  best,  however,  the  prepara- 
n  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  for  if  the  am- 
niacal  addition  should  not  happen  to  have 

requisite  strength,  or  if  the  ammonia  should 
ape  or  become  carbonated  by  exposure,  the 
ength  of  the  tincture   might  be  affected. 

uenced,  we  presume,  by  considerations  of 
kind,  the  editors  of  the  first  British  Phar- 
copceia  rejected  the  preparation  altogether, 
t  popular  preference,  although  local,  led  to 

readmission  into  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia, 
ugh  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  strong  solu- 
jn  of  ammonia  and  rectified  spirit  being  sub- 
uted  for  the  Edinburgh  spirit  of  ammonia, 
ich  is  not  official  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia. 
dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
|8  to  3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATA. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM 
PAREGORIC 

(tinc-tu'ra   6'pi-i  c&rn-pho-rS'ta ) 

Jrinctura  Camphors  Composite,  Br. ;  Compound 
rture  of  Camphor ;  Elixir  paregorique,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
liture  (alcoolS)  d'Opium  Camph'r6e,  Fr. ;  Tinctura 
pcti  Opii  Camphorata,  Elixir  Paregoricurn,  Tinc- 
]  Opii  benzoica,  P.  G. ;  Benzoesaurehaltige  Opium- 
^ur,  G. 

"Powdered  Opium,  four  grammes  [or  62 
ins] ;  Benzoic  Acid,  four  grammes  [or  62 
ns] ;  Camphor,  four  grammes  [or  62  grains]  ; 
of  Anise,  four  cubic  centimeters  [or  65 
ims] ;  Glycerin,  forty  cubic  centimeters 
1  fluidounce,  169  minims]  ;  Diluted  Alco- 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6-£ 
jirachms].  Place  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
ppered  container  and  macerate  for  three 
|s  with  frequent  agitation;  then  filter  the 
ture  through  a  well-covered  paper  filter, 
ing  sufficient  Diluted  Alcohol  through  the 
r  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
33  fluidounces,  6&  fluidrachms]  of  Tinc- 
"U.S. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  585  minims  or  60.9 
|ic  centimetres;  Benzoic  Acid,  40  grains  or 
'grammes;  Camphor,  30  grains  or  3.4  grarn- 
j  Oil  of  Anise,  30  minims  or  3.1  cubic 
imetres;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  a  sufficient 
tity.  Dissolve  the  Benzoic  Acid,  Cani- 
jr,  and  Oil  of  Anise  in  eighteen  fluid  ounces 
perial  measure)  or  nine  hundred  cubic 
imetres  of  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Tincture 
Opium  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
phol  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Tincture; 
r  if  necessary.  This  Compound  Tincture  of 
|\phor  contains  in  each  fluid  drachm  a  pro- 
ion  of  Tincture  of  Opium  equivalent  to 
di  grain  of  Morphine  Hydrochloride,  or 
grain  of  Opium  (containing  10  per  cent. 
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of  anhydrous  morphine )  ;  or  to  nearly  0.5  milli- 
gramme (0.00046  gramme)  of  anhydrous  mor- 
phine in  each  cubic  centimetre."  Br. 

This  is  the  well-known  paregoric.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  anodyne,  much  used  to  allay 
cough,  to  relieve  nausea  and  slight  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  check  diarrhoea,  and, 
in  infantile  cases,  to  procure  sleep.  Half  a 
fluidounce  of  the  U.  S.  or  British  tincture  con- 
tains rather  less  than  a  grain  of  powdered 
opium.  The  substitution  of  glycerin  for  the 
honey  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  an  inprovement 
which  aids  in  retaining  the  transparency  of  the 
filtered  tincture.  Licorice  was  omitted  in 
1840,  in  consequence  of  giving  the  dark  color 
of  laudanum  and  thus  leading  to  mistake. 

Dose,  for  an  infant,  from  five  to  twenty 
minims  (0.3  to  1.3  Cc.) ;  for  an  adult,  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  15  Cc.).1 

TINCTURA  OPII  DEODORATI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE. OF  DEODORIZED  OPIUM 

(tinc-tu'ra  6'pi-i  de-6-do-ra'ti ) 

Deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  U.  S.  1880  :  Teinture 
(alcool£)  d'Opium  sans  odeur,  Fr. ;  Desodorirte 
Opiumtinktur,  G. 

*"  Granulated  Opium  (containing  12  to  12.5 
percent,  of  crystallizable  morphine),  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ; 
Purified  Petroleum  Benzin,  seventy-five  cubic 
centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  257  minims-}; 
Alcohol,  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6 
fluidounces,  366  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]. 
Heat  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16 
fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  Water  to  boiling, 
and  pour  it  on  the  Granulated  Opium  contained 

1  The  following  formulas  were  adopted  by  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy  in  1833  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  old  compound  tinctures  of  opium  so 
much  used  under  the  names  of  Bateman's  drops  and 
Godfrey's  cordial.  So  lorg  as  these  nostrums  are 
employed,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a  uniform  manner  and  of  a  certain  strength, 
as  serious  consequences  may  happen  from  diversity 
in  the  formulas  when  so  active  a  substance  as  opium 
is  the  chief  ingredient.  Such  diversity  has  existed 
to  a  verv  great  extent ;  so  much  so  that  in  one  for- 
mula for  Bateman's  drops  the  quantity  of  opium 
was  seven  and  a  half  grains  to  the  pint,  while  in 
another  it  exceeded  one  hundred  grains.  It  was  in 
order  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  College  was  induced 
to  adopt  the  formulas  here  presented. 

"  Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops. —  lake  of  Diluted  Alco- 
hol 4  gallons.  Red  Saunders,  rasped,  2  oz.  tr.  Digest 
for  twenty-four  hours,  filter,  and  add  of  Opium  in 
powder.  2'oz.  tr..  Catechu,  in  powder.  2  oz.  tr.,  Cam- 
phor 2  oz  tr.,  Oil  of  Anise  240  m.  Digest  for  ten 
days'"  This  preparation  is  about  equal  in  strength  to 
the  'camphorated  tincture  of  opium  or  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  containing  about 
two  grains  of  opium  to  the  fluidounce. 

''Godfrey's  Cordial.— Take  of  Tincture  of  Opium 
"4  fid  oz  .  Molasses  l  from  the  sugar  refiners l  16  pints. 
Alcohol  2  pints.  Water  26  pints,  Potassium  Car- 
bonate 20  oz.  av..  Oil  of  Sassafras  4  fid.  dr.  Dissolve 
the  Potassium  Carbonate  in  the  Water,  add  the 
Molasses  and  heat  over  a  gentle  fire  till  they  simmer; 
take  off  the  scum  which  rises,  and  add  the  Laudanum. 
Alcohol  and  Oil  of  Sassafras,  having  previously  mixed 
them  well  together.  This  preparation  contains  the 
strength  of  rather  more  than  one  grain  of  opium 
In  a  fluidounce."  (A.  J.  P.,  v.  26  and  27.)  Death 
has  been  produced  by  it  in  the  infant.  (P.  J.,  3d 
ser.,  i.  199.) 
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in  a  suitable  vessel,  stirring  the  mixture  fre- 
quently during  twenty-four  hours.  Then  trans- 
fer the  mixture  to  a  percolator,  return  the 
first  portion  of  the  percolate  vmtil  it  runs 
through  clear,  and,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
drop,  continue  the  percolation  with  Water 
until  the  Opium  is  exhausted.  Concentrate  the 
percolate  by  evaporation  on  a  water-bath  until 
it  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  5  fiuidounces,  35  minims],  and,  when 
cooled,  shake  it  frequently  and  vigorously  for 
ten  minutes  with  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters 
[or  2  fiuidounces,  95  minims]  of  the  Purified 
Petroleum  Benzin.  Separate  the  Benzin,  re- 
peat the  shaking  out  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Benzin,  and,  having  care- 
fully and  completely  separated  this  second  por- 
tion of  Benzin,  evaporate  the  remaining  liquid 
in  a  warm  place  spontaneously,  until  the  odor 
of  Benzin  has  disappeared,  removing  the  last 
traces  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  Mix  the 
deodorized  liquid  so  obtained  with  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fiuidounces,  138  min- 
ims] of  "Water,  filter  the  mixture  through  a 
paper  filter,  and,  having  mixed  the  Alcohol 
with  the  filtrate,  wash  the  filter  with  sufficient 
Water  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fiuidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]  of  Tinc- 
ture." U.  S. 

Assay.  TJ.  S.  (8th  Rev.).— "If  100  Cc.  of 
Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium  be  assayed  by 
the  process  given  under  Tinctura  Opii  (page 
1279),  it  should  yield  not  less  than  1.2  nor  more 
than  1.25  Gm.  of  crystallized  morphine."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  opium, 
calculated  to  supersede  various  extra-official 
elixirs  or  solutions,  which  have  had  more  or 
less  use,  based  upon  the  real  advantages  they 
afforded,  in  offering  liquid  preparations  of 
opium  exempt  from  certain  noxious  ingredients 
in  the  crude  drug  and  in  the  official  tinctures 
which  rendered  them  so  offensive  to  some  con- 
stitutions, and  in  some  conditions  of  disease, 
as  almost  to  forbid  their  use.  A  liquid  extract 
is  first  made  from  granulated  opium  in  which 
are  left  behind  all  the  ingredients  of  opium 
insoluble  in  water;  and  this,  being  well  shaken 
with  purified  benzin,  is  further  deprived  of  all 
the  principles  soluble  in  this  fluid,  including 
narcotine  and  the  noxious  odorous  matter  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  offensive  and 
least  useful  constituents  of  opium.  The  puri- 
fied benzin  is  then  entirely  separated,  and,  the 
residue  having  been  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  and  mixed  with  enough 
alcohol  to  preserve  it.  It  had  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  several  pharmacists  to  replace 
the  ether  used  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  with 
petroleum  benzin,  which  removes  the  narcotine 
just  as  well  as  does  the  ether,  and  has  the  merit 
of  being  much  cheaper.  The  objection,  however, 
was  that  benzin  almost  invariably  leaves  a 
trace  of  a  taste  and  an  odor  like  those  of  petro- 
leum, and  hence  it  is  not  fitted  for  use  in  a 
remedy  used  almost  exclusively  internally,  but 
the  employment  of  purified  petroleum  benzin 


in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  should  obviate  tin 
objection.    Patch  found  that  acetone,  whicl 
had  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  ethei 
was  open  to  the  same  objection  as  petroleur 
benzin.    The  following  simplified  process  wa 
proposed  by  E.  C.  Federer  as  a  substitut 
for  the  official  one.    Macerate  the  dried  an 
powdered  drug  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  a 
about  138°  F.  (a  mixture  of  1  part  of  water  i 
about  from  50°  to  75°  F.  with  1  part  at  aboi 
210°  F.),  overnight,  or  about  12  hours,  in  I 
moderately  warn  place  not  above  from  80°  I 
90°  F.,  in  a  partially  closed  flask.  Pour  the  mai; 
into  a  wetted  double  precipitate  filter:  whc; 
the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  rinse  out  the  flask  wi 
1  part  more  of  the  water  at  about  138°  I 
and  pass  this  through  the  mass.    Repeat  th 
once,  and,  if  necessary,  again  repeat,  so  as 
obtain  from  4  to  5  parts  of  moderately  co 
centrated  liquor;  the  residue  will  under  the 
circumstances  become  exhausted.   Cool  the  pt 
colate  to  as  near  32°  F.  as  possible,  and  filti 
placing  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  filter  to  ke 
the  temperature  down.   If  necessary,  repass  t 
first  portion  until  the  liquid  comes  throu 
clear;  when  the  last  portion  has  passed,  wa 
the  filter  with  sufficient  ice-water  to  obtain 
filtrate  of  8  parts;  lastly,  add  alcohol  2  pai 
Federer  states  that  a  permanent,  bright,  cl< 
tincture  results,  practically  free  from  narcot 
and  thoroughly  deodorized.  (D.  C,  1887,  77.) 

Frederick  T.  Gordon  (A.  J.  P.,  1900,  57 
recommends  an  improved  process  for  prepari 
tincture  of  deodorized  opium  in  which 
proposes  paraffin  in  place  of  ether  for 
odorizing  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium.  1 
opium,  in  a  granulated  condition,  is  extrac 
with  water  practically  as  directed  by  the  Pb 
macopceia.  The  first  300  Cc.  of  percolate  fr 
100  Gm-  of  drug  are  received,  the  subsequ 
portions  are  evaporated  to  200  Cc,  and 
two.  portions,  being  mixed,  are  heated  to  1 
F.  Then  150  Gm.of  paraffin  U.  S.  P.  are  adc 
and  when  this  has  melted  the  mixture  is  ska1 
thoroughly  for  five  or  ten  minutes  and 
aside  to  cool.  When  the  paraffin  has  harder 
the  crust  is  broken  and  the  aqueous  opium  s( 
tion  poured  out,  the  under  side  of  the  para 
crusts  being  washed  with  a  little  water  and  1 
washings  added  to  the  decanted  liquid,  wt 
is  brought  to  800  Cc.  To  this,  200  Cc.  of  a 
hoi  are  added  and  finally  enough  water  to  m 
1000  Cc.  of  finished  product.  The  paraffin 
moves  the  narcotine  and  odorous  matter, 
none  of  the  morphine  (the  latter  existing 
the  opium,  as  is  well  known,  as  meconate, 
this  is  insoluble  in  the  melted  paraffin.)  I 
E.  Ebert  {A.  J.  P.,  1902,  157)  prefers  gas. 
to  benzin  and  objects  to  the  use  of  paraffin | 
paraffin  oils  because  of  their  liability  to  J 
solve  some  of  the  morphine;  he  recommenc, 
concentrated  liquid  opium  to  be  used  in  mat 
the  various  galenical  opium  preparations. 

Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  O.o  oc.  j. 

Off.  Prep.— Tinctura    Ipecacuanha;  ' 
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TNCTURA  PHYSOSTIGMATIS.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  PHYSOSTIGMA 

(tinc-tu'ra,  phy-sg-stlg'ma-tls ) 

reinture  (alcoole)  de  feve  du  Calabar,  Fr. ;  Kalabar- 
mentinktur,  G. 

*"  Physostigma,  in  No.  50  powder  (contain- 
;  0.15  percent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids),  one 
wired  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
3ohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
id  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6} 
idrachms].  Moisten  the  Physostigma,  with 
iy  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
)  minims]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a 
•colator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
3W  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
n  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  Alcohol 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
>ve  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 

percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
■  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
)nty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Alcohol 
obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
dounces,  6|  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture.  Tinc- 
e  of  Physostig-ma,  when  assayed  by  the  pro- 
?  given  below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred 
nc  centimeters  0.014  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble 
aloids  from  Physostigma."  U.  S. 
^ssay.     U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)—"  Transfer  100 

of  Tincture  of  Physostigma  to  a  porcelain 
l,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
I  assay  the  resulting  extract  by  the  method 
en  under  Extractum  Physostigmatis  (page 
'),  using  the  same  details  as  there  directed 

1  Gm.  of  Extract  of  Physostigma,  with 

exception  that  the  product  must  be  multi- 
3d  by  2  instead  of  200;  the  result  will 
resent  the  weight  in  grammes  of  ether-solu- 

alkaloids  from  Physostigma  contained  in 
'■  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of 
vsostigma."  U.  S. 

fliis  tincture  was  reduced  from  a  15  per 
t.  strength  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  to  a  10  per 
t.  tincture  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  and 
assay  process  appended.  This  tincture  of 
lobar  Bean  is  much  weaker  than  that  pro- 
:ed  by  Fraser,  which  was  nearly  as  strong 
a  fluidextract, — five  minims  representing 
ee  grains  of  the  drug. 

lose,  of  the  official  tincture,  from  twenty 
forty  minims  (1.3  to  2.5  Co.). 

TINCTURA  PODOPHYLLI.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  PODOPHYLLUM 

(tinc-tu'ra  pod-Q-phyl'li) 

'einture  (alcoole)  de  Resine  de  rodophvlhim,  Fr. ; 
'fpnjilintinktur,  G. 

'Podophyllum  Resin,  320  grains  or  36.5 
mimes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient 
W%.  Add  the  Podophyllum  Resin  to 
megn  fluid  ounces  (Imperial  measure)  or 
e  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 


and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  occa- 
sionally agitating;  filter;  pass  sufficient  of  the 
Alcohol  through  the  filter  to  produce  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres, 
of  the  Tincture.  This  Tincture  contains  twice 
the  proportion  of  Podophyllum  Resin  ordered 
for  the  corresponding  preparation  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885."  Br. 

The  introduction  of  this  tincture  is  of  doubt- 
ful utility. 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 
TINCTURA  PRUNI  VIRQINIAN/E.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  VIRGINIAN  PRUNE 

(tinc-tu'ra   prii'nl  vi'r-£in-i-a'n:c) 

Telntnre  (alcoole)  d'Ecorce  de  Cerisier,  Fr. ;  Wild- 
kirsehenrindentinktur,  G. 

"  Virginian  Prune  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder, 
4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  12£  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
625  cubic  centimetres;  Distilled  Water,  7-1  /I. 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  375  cubic  centimetres. 
Mix  the  powder  with  the  Distilled  Water;  set 
aside  in  a  closed  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours; 
add  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the  maceration 
process."  Br. 

This  is  a  new  official  tincture  of  the  Br. 
Pharm.  1898;  its  utility  is  doubtful,  and  its 
new  English  name  is  more  than  unfortunate. 
The  use  of  a  little  glycerin  to  retard  precipi- 
tation would  be  advisable. 

Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8 
to  3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  PYRETHRI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  PVRETHRUM 

( tinc-tu'ra   py-re'thrl ) 

Tincture  of  Pellitory;  Teinture  (alcoolo)  de  Pyrfi- 
thre  (racine),  Fr.  Cod.;  Bertramwurzeltinktur,  G. 

*  "  Pyrethrum,  in  No.  50  powder,  two  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ; 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6}  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  Pyrethrum  with 
eighty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  33S 
minims]  of  Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 
stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack 
it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  Alcohol  to 
saturate'  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it,  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  Alcohol 
to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6§  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture." 
U.  S. 

"Pyrethrum  Root,  in  No.  40  powder.  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol 
(70  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  three  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
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or  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Alcohol,  and  complete  the  percolation 
process.  The  resulting  Tincture  should  meas- 
ure one  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand 
cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

This  tincture  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  several  well-known  mouth 
and  tooth  washes.  For  its  uses,  which  are 
purely  external,  see  Pyrethrum. 

TINCTURA  QUASSI/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA 

(tmc-tu'ra  quas'si-se) 

Teinture  (alcooIS)  de  Quassie  AmOre,  Fr. ;  Quassia- 
tinktur,  G. 

*  "  Quassia,  in  No.  50  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ounces,  6J  fluidrachms].  Mix  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluid- 
ounces,  401  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  six 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21 
fluidounces,  470  minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the 
Quassia  with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2 
fluidounces,  14  minims]  of  this  menstruum, 
transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  press- 
ing the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered, 
for  six  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour 
on  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
pouring  on  sufficient  menstruum  to  obtain  one 
thousand,  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
64  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  V.  S. 

"  Quassia  Wood,  rasped,  2  ounces  (Imperial) 
or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  1 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Prepare  by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 

The  strength  of  this  tincture  was  doubled 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  and  is  twice 
that  of  the  present  British  tincture.  It 
may  be  employed  as  an  addition  to  tonic  in- 
fusions or  mixtures. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8  to 
3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  QL1LLAJ/E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  QUILLAJA 

(tmc-tu'ra  quil-la'jse) 

Tinctura  Quillaia;,  Br.;  Teinture  (alcoole)  d' 
Eeorce  de  Qmllaya,  Fr.;  Seifenrindentinktur,  G. 

Quillaja,  in  No.  20  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Alcohol, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
11  fluidounces,  401  minims];  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms]. 
Boil  the  Quillaja  in  a  covered  vessel  with  eight 


hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces 
24  minims]  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain 
while  hot,  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  strainer 
with  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluid 
ounces,  366  minims]  of  Water,  previously  heated 
to  boiling.  Then  evaporate  the  strained  liquio 
to  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid 
ounces,  138  minims],  allow  it  to  cool,  add  th< 
Aleohol,  and  set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours.  De 
cant  the  clear  liquid,  filter  it  through  paper 
then  pour  the  residue  on  the  filter,  and,  whei 
the  liquid  ceases  to  drop,  wash  the  filter  wit! 
sufficient  Water  to  make  one  thousand  cubi 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  64  fluidrachms 
of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Quillaia  Bark,  in  No.  20  powder,  1  ounc 
(Imperial)  or  50  grammes;  Alcohol  (60  pe 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pov 
der  with  half  a  fluid  ounce  (Imp.  meas.)  c 
twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohc 
and  complete  the  percolation  process.  Tl 
resulting  Tincture  should  measure  one  pn 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  cent] 
metres."  Br. 

This  tincture,  which  was  made  official  in  tl, 
U.  S.  P.  1890  for  the  first  time,  is  almost  e 
clusively  used  as  an  emulsifying  agent.  I 
medicinal  activity,  however,  limits  its  use.  (S< 
Quillaja,  p.  1035.)  The  British  tincture  is  on 
one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  preparatic, 

Dose,    from    one-half    to    one  fluidracl 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  QUININ^E.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUININE 

( tlnc-tu'ra  qui-ni'nae ) 
Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Quinine,  Fr.;  Chinintinkt 

G. 

"  Quinine  Hydrochloride,  175  grains  or 
grammes;  Tincture  of  Orange,  1  pint  (Impel 
measure)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  DissOj 
the  Quinine  Hydrochloride  in  the  Tincture 
Orange."  Br. 

Quinine  sulphate  was  replaced  in  this  pre 
ration  by  the  hydrochloride  in  the  1885 
Pharmacopoeia,   because,   as   pointed  out 
Wright  (Y.  B.  P.,  1884,  537),  the  sulphate  < 
not  always  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  tinct 
of  orange  peel  ordered. 

Dose,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  (about  ec 
to  one  and  one-tenth  grains  of  quinine 
drochloride). 

TINCTURA  QUININ^E  AMMONIAT7 
Br. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  QUININE  | 

(tinc-tu'ra  qui-ni'nae  am-mo-ni-a'ta) 

Teinture  Ammoniacale  de  Quinine,  Ft:;  Ammoi 
haltige  Chinintinktur,  G. 

"  Quinine  Sulphate,  175  grains  or  20  gr 
mes;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  2  fl.  ounces  (in:  - 
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1  measure)  or  100  cubic  centimetres ;  Alcohol 
J  per  cent.),  18  //.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
)  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the  Solution  of 
imonia  with  the  Alcohol;  add  the  Quinine 
lphate;  shake  until  a  clear  solution  is  pro- 
ed;  set  aside  for  three  days;  filter."  Br. 
Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc),  representing1 
rat  one  and  one-tenth  grains  of  quinine  stri- 
ate. 

TINCTURA  RHEI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB 

( tinc-tu'ra    rhe'I ) 


Tinctura  Rhei  Composita,  Br. ;  Compound  Tinc- 
i  of  Rhubarb;  Teiriture  (alcoolf?)  de  Rhubarbe, 
Cod.;  Rhabarbertinktur,  O. ;  Tintura  di  rabarbaro, 


"Rhubarb,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7 
ices  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Cardamom,  forty  gram- 
's [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains]  ;  Glycerin,  ono 
dred  cubic  centimeters   [or  3  fluidounces, 

minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  suffi- 
%t  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]. 
t  the  Glycerin  with  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
'ers  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of 
ohol,  and  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters 

13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Water, 
luce  the  Rhubarb  and  Cardamom  to  a  No. 

powder,  and  moisten  this  powder  with 
ety  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  21 
lims]  of  this  menstruum;  transfer  it  to  a 
'colator,  and,  without  pressing-  the  powder, 
Jw  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  twelve 
irs;  then  pack  it  moderately  and  pour  on 
ugh  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
?e  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
colator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
n  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
iring  on  first  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
nan,  and  then  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of 
ohol  and  Water,  made  in  the  same  propor- 
is  as  before,  to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic 
timeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms] 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

Rhubarb  Root,  in  No.  20  powder,  2  ounces 
nperial)  or  100  grammes;  Cardamom  Seeds, 
used,  |  ounce  (Imp.)  or  12.5  grammes; 
lander  Fruit,  bruised,  I  ounce  (Imp.)  or 
5  grammes;  Glycerin,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imp. 
is.)  or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (60 

cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the 
d  ingredients  with  two  fluid  ounces  (Imp. 
3S-)  or  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 

Alcohol ;  proceed  with  the  percolation,  pro- 
s  until  a  volume  of  eighteen  fluid  ounces 
op.  meas.)  or  nine  hundred  cubic  centi- 
mes of  liquid  has  been  obtained ;  agitate ;  set 
de  for  forty-eight  hours;  filter;  mix  with 

Glycerin."  Br. 

fbis  tincture  was  doubled  in  rhubarb  and 
damom  strength. in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.). 


The  tincture  of  rhubarb  on  standing  lets  fall 
a  yellow  deposit.  This  has  been  shown  by 
James  T.  King  {A.  J.  P.,  xlii.)  to  be  in  most 
cases  largely  composed  of  chrysophanic  acid. 
He  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  the  use  of  a 
stronger  alcohol,  or,  as  recommended  by  J. 
B.  Moore  (A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  306),  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  glycerin  for  a  portion  of  the  alcohol.  We 
have  not  found  that  either  of  these  plans  en- 
tirely prevents  precipitation,  although  glycerin 
is  an  aid  in  this  direction.1 

Lose,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AROMATICA.  U.  S. 

AROMATIC  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB 

(tinc-tu'ra  rhe'I  ar-o-mat'i-ca) 

Teinture  (alcool£)  de  Rhubarbe  aroniatique,  Fr. ; 
Aromatische  Rhabarbertinktur,  Q. 

*  "  Rhubarb,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7 
ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Saigon  Cinnamon,  forty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Cloves, 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains]  ; 
Myristica,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains]  ; 
Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
drachms]. Mix  the  Glycerin  with  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  and  four  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of 
Water.  Reduce  the  Rhubarb,  Saigon  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  and  Myristica  to  a  No.  40  powder,  and 
moisten  this  powder  with  ninety  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  3  fluidounces,  21  minims]  of  this 
menstruum;  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours;  then  pack  it  moderately  and 
pour  on  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  .  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 

>  Tinctura  Rhei  Duleis.  V.  8.  1890.  Sweet  Tinc- 
ture of  Rhubarb.—  '  Rhubarb,  one  hundred  grammes 
o f  ounces  av  231  grains  ;  Glycyrrhiza,  fortii 
IrammeTfofl  ounce av.,  180  grains]:  Anise  forty 

■  I  n  m  en  or  1  ounce  av..  180  grains]  ;  Cardamom 
ten  arammes  Tor  154  grains];  Glycerin,  one  hundred 
cuUc  oximeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]; 
Alcohol  Water,  Diluted  Alcohol,  each,  a  sufficient 
auant  tu    to   make   one   thousand   cubic  centimeters 

r 3  fluidoun™  ,  6%  fluidrachms].  Mix  the  Rhubarb 
Glycyrrhiza,  Anise,  and  Cardamom  and  reduce  the 
mixture  to  a  moderately  coarse  (No.  40)  powder 
Mix  the  Glycerin  with  fire  hundred  cutic  centimeters 
?or  IV  fluidounces.  435  minims]  of  Alcohol  and 
four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims  of  Water.  Moisten  the  powder  With  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluid- 
ounces  35  minimal  of  the  menstruum,  and  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  m  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  on  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum.  When  the  "quid  has 
SiSoDesured  from  the  surface,  gradually. pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  ut>on  it.  until  one  thousand  cub  e  centimeters 
for  33 !  fluidounces,  6%  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture  are  ob- 
, -lined  "   U.  S.  1890.  . 

This  is  a  tincture  which  has  been  frequently  used 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  sections  of  our  country ; 
t  is  DreferaMe  to  the  simple  tincture  for  administra- 
tion to  children,  on  account  of  its  more  agreeable 
taste  The  dose  is  from  two  to  three  fluidrachms 
(7.5  to  11.25  Cc). 
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the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
pouring  on  first  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
struum, and  then  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of 
Alcohol  and  Water,  made  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  before,  to  obtain  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  61  flui- 
drachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

This  is  the  tincture  which  is  vised  in  mak- 
ing the  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb.  It  is 
preferable  to  sej^arate  the  preparations,  as  it  is 
occasionally  desirable  to  prescribe  the  tincture 
without  the  admixture  with  syrup,  while  the 
pharmacist  will  always  prefer  to  make  the 
tincture  in  quantity  and  keep  it  on  hand,  since 
it  is  permanent,  and  add  to  it  syrup  to  make 
the  aromatic  syrup  when  needed. 

Dose,  for  an  adult,  from  one-half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

Off.  Prep. — Syrupus  Rhei  Aromaticus,  U.  S. 

TINCTURA  SANGUINARI/E.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  SANGUINARIA 
[Tincture  of  Blood  Root] 

( tinc-tu'ra  san-gui-na-ri-ae ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Sanguinaire,  Fr. ;  Blutwurzel- 
tinktur,  Q. 

*  "  Sanguinaria,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ; 
Acetic  Acid,  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  325 
minims] ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Mix 
six  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluid- 
ounces,  128  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  four  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces,  252 
minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Sanguinaria 
with  the  Acetic  Acid  and  thirty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims]  of  this 
menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand, 
well  covered,  for  six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly 
and  pour  on  enough  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
pouring  on  sufficient  menstruum  to  obtain  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  V.  S. 

This  tincture  was  reduced  from  15  per  cent. 
(U.  S.  P.  1890)  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.). 

A  precipitate  will  generally  be  found  de- 
posited upon  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  bottles 
containing  this  tincture.    W.  J.  McConn  (A. 

P->  1884>  P-  505)  recommended  the  addition 
ot  an  alkaline  citrate,  preferably  potassium 
citrate,  as  a  preventive.  He  found  sanguinarine 
in  the  precipitate.  The  official  menstruum  now 
contains  2  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  with  a  view 
ot  preventing  precipitation.    This  tincture  is 


emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  four  flui- 
drachms (11.25  to  15  Cc.) ;  but  it  is  rather  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  expectorant  or  an  alterative, 
for  which  purpose  from  fifteen  to  sixty  minims 
(0.9  to  3.75  Cc.)  may  be  given. 

TINCTURA  SCILLCE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  SQUILL 

( tinc-tu'ra  scil'lce ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Scille,  Fr.  Cod.;  Meerzwiebel- 
tinktur,  (?. ;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  escila,  Sp. 

* "  Squill,  in  No.  20  powder,  one  hundrec 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Alcohol 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  om 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces 
6J  fluidrachms].    Mix  seven  hundred  and  fift 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  miu 
ims]  of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  and  fift 
cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims 
of  Water.    Macerate  the  Squill  with  six  hut 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  13 
minims]  of  the  menstruum,  in  a  closed  vesse 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  three  day|| 
occasionally    stirring,    and   express  strongl; 
Repeat  this  operation  with  three  hundred  cub, 
centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69  minims]  (i 
menstruum,  macerating  one  day  before  expre, 
sion;  and,  finally,  macerate  the  residue  for  sj 
hours  in  sufficient  menstruum  to  make  tl 
united  expressed  liquids  measure  about  <A 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidouncii 
Ql  fluidrachms].   Express  as  before,  mix  the  ej 
pressed  liquids,  filter  through  paper,  and  pa| 
sufficient  menstruum  through  the  filter  to  ma 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fliu 
ounces,  61  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Squill,  bruised,  4  ounces  (Imperial)  or  2; 
grammes;  Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  1  pint  (Im 
meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Prepare  jj 
the  maceration  process."  Br. 

Tincture  of  Squill  was  reduced  from  1 
strength  of  15  per  cent.  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  to 
percent.  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  This  tinctij 
yields  a  grayish,  rose-colored,  very  bitter  a 
acrid  deposit,  consisting  of  silky  tufts.  (M 
iere.)  The  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues 
squill,  and  may  be  given  whenever  the.  spuj 
uous  menstruum  is  not  objectionable.  _  I 

Dose,  as  an  expectorant  or  a  diuretic,  x r; 
ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3  Cc.)  (fr| 
twenty  to  forty  drops). 

TINCTURA  SENEGCE.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  SENEGA 

( tinc-tu'ra   sen'e-gae ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Polygala  de  Virginie,  i 
Senegatinktur,  G. 

"  Senega  Root,  in  No.  40  powder,  4  our 
(Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (60 
cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.    Moisten  the  p 
der  with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.   or  ) 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 
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mplete  the  percolation  process.  The  resulting 
icture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
one  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
The  Br.  Pharm.  189S  increased  the  strength 
this  preparation  00  per  cent.  The  tincture 
efficient,  but  it  is  hardly  needed  while  re- 
irse  can  be  had  to  the  fluidextract  or  the 

UP- 

ose,  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms 
to  7.5  Cc). 

INCTURA  SENN/E  COMPOSITA.  Br. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  SENNA 

(tlnc-tu'ra   sen'nae    erun-pos/i-ta ) 

ixir  Salutis ;    Teinture   (ak-oole)   de  S£n6  com- 
Teinture  de  S6ne  arornatique.  Elixir  de  Salut, 
Zusamniengesetzte  Senuatinktur,  (i. 

Senna,  broken  small,  4  ounces  (Imperial) 
200  grammes;  Raisins  of  commerce,  freed 
seeds,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes; 
away  Fruit,  bruised,  \  ounce  (Imp.)  or  25 
mimes;  Coriander  Fruit,  bruised,  -J  ounce 
np.)  or  25  grammes;  Alcohol  (45  per  cent.), 
nt  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres, 
pare  by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 
The  Br.  Pharm.  1S98  increased  the  proportion 
senna  in  this  preparation  60  per  cent. 
This  tincture  is  the  elixir  salutis  of  the  old 
armaeopoBias.    It  is  a  warm  cordial  purga- 
useful    in    costiveness    attended  with 
ulence,  and  in  atonic  gout,  especially  when 
urring  in  intemperate  persons.    It  is  also 
led  to  cathartic   infusions   and  mixtures, 
cture  of  senna  yields  a  yellow  deposit,  dis- 
ed  in  plates,  containing  starch  and  white 
stals  of  calcareous  salts.  (Meniere.) 
ose,  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5 
5  Cc). 

NCTURA  SERPENTARI/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  SERPENTARIA 

( tlnc-tu'ra   ser-pen-ta'ri-se ) 

incture  of  Serpentary  :  Teinture  (alcool£)  de 
pentaire  de   Virginie,   Fr.;  Schlangenwurzeltink- 

"  Serpentaria,    in    No.    50    powder,  two 
ndred  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ; 
ohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
ke  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters   [or  33 
dounces,  Qi  fluidrachms].    Mix  six  hundred 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  ftuidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  and 
y  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  ftuidounces,  401 
ims]  of  Water.    Moisten  the  Serpentaria 
h  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  this  menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a 
colator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
w  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
11  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  men- 
uum  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
turn  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to 
P  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  ori- 


fice, and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on 
sufficient  menstruum  to  obtain  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6 \  flui- 
drachms] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"  Serpentary  Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol 
(70  per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  joowder  with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alco- 
hol, and  complete  the  percolation  process.  The 
resulting  Tincture  should  measure  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

Tincture  of  Serpentaria  was  doubled  in 
strength  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  This 
tincture  is  little  other  than  a  feebly  aromatic, 
alcoholic  stimulant.  The  Br.  Pharm.  1898 
increased  the  strength  of  this  preparation  60 
per  cent.,  and  it  is  now  of  the  same  strength  as 
the  U.  S.  P.  tincture. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms  (1.8 
to  7.5  Cc). 

TINCTURA  STRAMONII.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  STRAMONIUM 

( tmc-tu'ra  .stia-mO'ni-i ) 

Tincture  of  Stramonium  Leaves;  Teinture  (al- 
coole)  de  Stramoine  (feuille),  Fr.  Cod.;  Stechapfel- 
blattertinktur,  O. 

*  "  Stramonium,  in  No.  60  powder  (contain- 
ing not  less  than  0.35  percent,  of  mydriatic 
alkaloids),  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]. 
Moisten  the  Stramonium  with  forty  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  with- 
out pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well 
covered,  for  three  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and 
pour  on  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate^  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and.  having  closely  cov- 
ered the  percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed 
slowly,  gradually  pouring  on  Diluted  Alcohol 
until  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms]  are  obtained.  Tinc- 
ture of  Stramonium,  when  assayed  by  the  pro- 
cess oiven  below,  should  contain  in  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  0.03  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alka- 
loids from  Stramonium."   U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "  Transfer  100 
Cc.  of  Tincture  of  Stramonium  to  an  evap- 
orating dish,  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath 
until  it  measures  about  10  Cc.  Add,  if  neces- 
sary, sufficient  alcohol  to  dissolve  any  separated 
substance,  and  then  assay  the  resulting  liquid 
by  the  method  given  under  Fluidextroctum 
Belladonnce  Radicis  (page  52S),  using  the  same 
details  as  there  directed  for  10  Cc.  of  Fluid- 
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extract  of  Belladonna  Root,  with  the  exception 
that  the  multiplication  by  10,  as  there  directed, 
be  omitted;  the  result  will  represent  the 
weight  in  grammes  of  alkaloids  contained  in 
one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  Tincture  of 
Stramonium."  U.  S. 

"  Stramonium  Leaves,  in  No.  20  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Alcohol  (45 
per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the 
powder  with  four  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol, 
and  complete  the  percolation  process.  The  re- 
sulting Tincture  should  measure  one  pint 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres." Br. 

This  tincture  is  now  made  from  Stramonium 
leaves  instead  of  the  seeds  as  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  P.  1890,  and  the  strength  made  10  per 
cent,  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  as  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
1890,  and  an  assay  has  been  appended.  The  Br. 
Pharm.  1898  increased  the  strength  of  this  prep- 
aration 60  per  cent.,  but  changed  the  form  of 
the  drug  from  seed  to  leaves.  The  British 
tincture  is  now  double  the  strength  of  the  U. 
S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  tincture. 

Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3 
Cc.)  ;  of  the  British  tincture,  five  to  fifteen 
minims  (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 

TINCTURA  STROPHANTHI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  STROPHANTHUS 

( tlnc-tu'ra  stro-phan'thi ) 

Teinture  (alcool£)  de  Strophantus  Kombe\  Fr.  God.; 
Tinctura  Strophanthi,  P.  G. ;  Strophanthustinktur,  G.; 
btrophanthussamentinktur,  G. ;  Tintura  di  strofanto. 
It.;  Tintura  alcoholica  de  estrofanto,  Sp. 

"Note.— The  strength  of  this  tincture  has 
been  increased  from  5  Gm.  of  Strophantus  in 
100  Cc.  to  10  Gm.  of  Strophanthus  in  100  Cc." 
U.  S. 

*  "  Strophanthus,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms] .  Mix  six  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  21  fluidounces, 
470  minims]  of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401 
minims]  of  Water.  Moisten  the  Strophanthus 
with  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
331  minims]  of  this  menstruum,  transfer  it  to 
a  percolator,  and,  without  pressing  the  powder, 
allow  it  to  stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours; 
then  pack  it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  ori- 
nce,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow 
the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on 
suthcient  menstruum  to  obtain  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  flui- 
drachms] of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Strophanthus  Seeds,  in  No.  30  powder,  i 
ounce  (Imperial)  or  25  grammes;  Alcohol  (70 


per  cent.),  a  sufficient  quantity.    Pack  the  pow 
der  in  a  percolator;  moisten  it  with  one  fiui 
drachm  (Imp.  meas.)  or  six  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Alcohol;  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours 
pour  on  successive  quantities  of  the  Alcohol 
allowing  percolation  to  proceed  slowly,  until 
total  volume  of  ten  fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas 
or  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  percolate 
has  been  obtained;  filter;  add  a  sufficient  quan 
tity  of  the  Alcohol  to  produce  one  pint  (Imp 
meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres  of  thi 
Tincture.    This  preparation  is  made  with  hal 
the  proportion  of  Strophanthus  Seeds  ordere 
for  the  corresponding  preparation  in  the  Britis' 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885  (Additions  1890)."  B 

Tincture  of  Strophanthus  was  doubled  1 
strength  in  the  IT.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  (the  U.  £ 
P.  1890  tincture  being  5  per  cent.),  and  is  no 
about  four  times  the  strength  of  the  Britis 
tincture.     The  Br.  Pharm.  1885  preparatio 
was  based  on  Fraser's  formula,  as  improved  t 
Wm.  Martindale;1  but  the  1898  revision  pra 
tically  adopted  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  tinctu 
and  dropped  the  method  of  previous  treatme: 
with  ether  to  remove  the  fatty  oil.  Undoufc 
edly  the  simplest  way  of  overcoming  this  dif 
culty  is  to  add  sufficient  water  to  the  alcohol 
menstruum  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  o 
which  is  thus  thrown  out  with  the  residi 
Warrington  subjects  the  tincture  to  a  tempei 
ture  of  32°  F.,  and  filters  out  the  fatty  depos 
(West.  Drug.,  1892,  448.)    Strophanthus  see'j 
are  reduced  to  powder  with  great  diffieul 
E.  R.  Squibb  bruises  them  (after  drying  p 
feetly)  in  an  iron  mortar  with  broken  glal 
(Ephem.,   vol.   iii.   1252.)     Made  by  eitl! 
process,  the  tincture  is  usually  slightly  clonjj 
when  first  prepared,  but  on  standing  soon  1 
comes  of  a  bright  amber  color.    Petroleum  hi 
zin  has  been  used  in  place  of  ether  in  Fraseii 
process  for  extracting  the  fixed  oil,  but  it  T 
only  the  advantage  of  economy,  communicat: 
a  petroleum-like  taste  and  odor  to  the  tinctu 

Uses. — This  is  an  efficient  and  popular  pr 
aration,  which  fully  represents  the  crude  drjj 
(See  Strophanthus.) 


1  Tincture    of    Strophanthus    (Fraser's  proce 
Strophanthus  Seeds,  deprived  of  their  comose  ap 
dices,  reduced  to  powder,  and  dried,  1  ounce :  lit, 
freed  from  spirit  and  from  water,  10  fluidouu 
Rectified  Spirit   (alcohol),  a  sufficiency  to  obtai 
pint,  or  20  fluidounces.    Remove  entirely  the  stj 
and  comose  appendices  from  the  seeds,  reduce 
seeds  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  dry  the  pov 
bv  exposing  for  twelve  hours  to  a  temperanirii 
100°  or  120°  F.,  and  weigh.    Pack  in  a  percoU 
add  ether  until  the  whole  of  the  powder  is  satur, 
and    a   small    quantity   of   the   ether  has  droii 
into    the    receiver;     arrest    the  percolation 
twenty-four   hours,    and    then    continue  percoiai 
slowly    until    the    whole    of    the    ether  has 
used.     If  the   last  ether  percolate  should  noil 
almost  colorless,  use  more  ether.    Remove  tne  puj 
from  the  percolator,  expose  to  the  aii\  ana  Drea 
any   lumps  after  the  ether  has  sufficiently  ev 
rated :  continue  the  exposure,  heating  tne  pov 
if   necessary,    to    100°    or   120°    F.,   until  all 
ether  has  evaporated,  when  a  uniform,  nearly  w 
dry   powder  may  be   easily  obtained.     RepacK  a 
powder  in  the  percolator,   add  enough  or  te<- 
spirit  to  moisten  it  thoroughly    arrest  the 
flow  of  the  spirit,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  . 
pass  rectified  spirit  slowly  through  until 
ounces  of  tincture  have  been  obtained. 
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Dose,  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3  to  0.6 
;.) ;  of  the  British  tincture  ten  to  thirty 
inims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc). 

TINCTURA  SUMBUL.  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  SUMBUL 

( tlnc-tu'ra    sum'bul ) 

reinture  (alcoolf)  de  Sumbul,  Fr. ;  Moschuswurzel- 
ktur,  Sumbultinktur,  G. 

Sumbul  Root,  bruised,  2  ounces  (Imperial) 
100  grammes;  Alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  1  pint 
mp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Pre- 

by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 
Tincture  of  Sumbul  was  not  introduced  into 
IT.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).    The  process  of  the 
S.  P.  1890  is  appended.1 
This  tincture  is  very  little  if  at  all  employed 
this  country;  for  its  properties,  see  Sumbul. 
Dose,  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
"  to  3.75  Cc). 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OP  TOLU 

(tlnc-tu'ra    to-luta'na ) 

Incture  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  ;  Teinture  (alcoolS)  de 
me  de  Tolu,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tolubalsamtinktur,  G. 

"  Balsam  of  Tolu,  two  hundred  grammes 
7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  a  suffi- 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic 
Hmeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6^  fluidrachms]. 
cerate  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  eight  hun- 
cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24 
ims]  of  Alcohol,  shaking  frequently  until 
olved;  then  filter  through  paper,  and  wash 
filter  with  sufficient  Alcohol  to  make  one 
usand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
'  'sam  of  Tolu,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or  100 
sines;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  a  sufficient 
ntity.  Place  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  sixteen 
ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred 
c  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol ;  set  aside  in  a 
ed  vessel;  agitate  occasionally;  when  the 
am  is  dissolved,  filter ;  pass  sufficient  of  the 
hoi  through  the  filter  to  produce  one  pint 
p.  meas.)  or  one  thousand  cubic  centimetres 
he  Tincture."  Br. 

his  tincture  was  doubled  in  strength  in  the 
S.  P.   (8th  Rev.).     The  British  tincture 
58)  was  reduced  20  per  cent,  in  the  propor- 
of  balsam  and  is  half  the  strength  of  the 
•  P-  (8th  Rev.)  tincture. 

Sumbul,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  hundred  qrammes 
S  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each. 
'wcient  quantity,   to   make   one   thousand  cubic 
meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6%  fluidrachms].  Mix 
a°'  and  Water  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred 
fifty  eubic  centimeters   [or  21  fluidounces,  470 
as]  of  Alcohol  to  three  hundred  and  flftu  cubic 
meters    [or    11    fluidounces,    401    minims]  of 
Moisten  the  powder  with  one  hundred  cubic 
meters  [or  3  fluidounces,   183  minims]   of  the 
truum,   and    macerate    for    twenty-four  hours: 
Pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and 
'»hy  pour  menstruum  upon  it,  until  one  thou- 
cubic  centimeters  for  33  fluidounces,  6%  nui- 
>msj  of  Tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S.  1890. 


The  tincture  of  tolu  has  the  properties  of 
the  balsam,  and  may  be  employed  as  an  addition 
to  expectorant  mixtures  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
but  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  too  large  to 
allow  of  its  advantageous  use  in  some  cases.  It 
is  used  in  preparing  the  syrup  of  tolu.  In 
smaller  quantities  it  is  often  employed  to  flavor 
cough  mixtures.    It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  fluidrachms  (1.8  to  7.5 
Cc). 

Off.   Prep. — Syrupus  Tolutanus,  U.  S. 
TINCTURA  VALERIAN/E.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OP  VALERIAN 

(tlnc-tu'ra    va-le-ri-a'nae ) 

Teinture  (alcoolg)  de  Valeriane,  Fr.  Cod.  :  Tinctura 
Valerianae,  P.  G. ;  Baldriantinktur,  G.  ;  Tintura  di 
Valeriana,  It. 

*  "  Valerian,  in  No.  60  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6i  fluidrachms].  Mix  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  8  fluidounces,  218  minims] 
of  Water.  Moisten  the  Valerian  with  sixty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  14  minims] 
of  this  menstruum,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
and,  without  pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to 
stand,  well  covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack 
it  firmly  and  pour  on  enough  menstruum  to 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,,  having 
closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient  men- 
struum to  obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms]  of 
Tincture."  U.  S. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  was  increased  in 
the  U.  S.  1S90  tincture,  to  prevent  precipita- 
tion, and  this  strength  has  been  retained  in 
the  present  revision.  If  is  now  three  parts  of 
alcohol  to  one  part  of  water.  The  tincture 
possesses  the  properties  of  valerian,  but  cannot 
be  given  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  produce  Hie  full 
effects  of  the  root,  without  stimulating  too 
highly,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion 
of  spirit.  It  deposits  on  standing  a  black,  very 
cohesive  precipitate,  with  starch,  and  a  yellow 
extractive  matter.  (Meniere.) 

Dose,  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  15 
Cc). 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE  AMMONIATA. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

AMMONIATED  TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN 

(tinc-tu'ra  va-le-ri-a'na;  am-mo-m-a'ta ) 

Tinctura  Valeriana5  Oomposita  ;  Teinture  de  Vale- 
riane ammoniacale,  Fr. ;  Ammoniakallsche  Baldrian- 
tinktur, G. 
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PART  I 


*  "  Valerian,  in  No.  60  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Aro- 
matic Spirit  of  Ammonia,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms] .  Moisten  the 
Valerian  with  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or  2 
fluidoimces,  14  minims]  of  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  with- 
out pressing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well 
covered,  for  six  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and 
pour  on  enough  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from 
the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  hav- 
ing closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  allow  the  percola- 
tion to  proceed  slowly,  pouring  on  sufficient 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  to  obtain  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6%  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

"Valerian  Rhizome,  in  No.  40  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Oil  of 
Nutmeg,  30  minims  or  3.1  cubic  centimetres ;  Oil 
of  Lemon,  20  minims  or  2.1  cubic  centimetres; 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  2  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.) 
or  100  cubic  centimetres;  Alcohol  (60  per 
cent.),  18  fi.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  900  cubic 
centimetres.  Mix  the  liquid  ingredients,  and 
prepare  by  the  maceration  process."  Br. 

The  proportion  of  valerian  was  increased  60 
per  cent,  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1898,  and  the  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia  replaced  by  alcohol, 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  volatile  oils. 

The  ammonia  in  this  preparation  is  thought 
to  assist  the  solvent  powers  of  the  alcohol,  while 
it  co-operates  with  the  valerian  in  medicinal 
action.  The  quantity  of  valerian  was  very 
judiciously  increased  one-third  in  the  U.  S.  re- 
vision of  1880.  The  tincture  is  employed  as 
an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous 
diseases. 

Dose,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm 
(1.8  to  3.75  Cc),  in  sweetened  water,  milk,  or 
some  mucilaginous  fluid. 

TINCTURA  VANILLCE.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  VANILLA 

( tmc-tu'ra  va-mTlae ) 

^Teinture  (aleoolg)  de  Vanille,  Fr.;  Vanilletinktur, 

*  "  Vanilla,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  bruised, 
one_  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
grains] ;  Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  two  hundred 
grammes  [or  7  ounces,  24  grains];  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
64  fluidrachms].  Mix  six  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  21  fluidounces,  470  min- 
ims] of  Alcohol  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cubic  centimeters  [or  11  fluidounces,  401  min- 
ims] of  Water.  Macerate  the  Vanilla  in  five 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces, 
4da  minims]  of  the  mixture  for  twelve  hours; 


then  drain  off  the  liquid  and  set  it  aside.  Trans- 
fer the  Vanilla  to  a  mortar,  beat  it  with  the 
Sugar  into  a  uniform  powder,  then  pack  it  ini 
a  percolator  and  pour  upon  it  the  reserved) 
liquid.  When  this  has  disappeared  from  the, 
surface,  continue  the  percolation  by  gradually] 
pouring  on  sufficient  menstruum  to  make  ono 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces  > 
6%  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  will  be  easily  recognized  as  th<| 
so-called  fluidextract  of  vanilla.    The  object  o 
the  preliminary  maceration  of  the  cut  vanilla  i 
to  soften  it,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  disinte 
grated  when  beaten  up  with  the  sugar;  if  thj 
details  of  the  above  process  be  carefully  cai  i 
ried  out  and  the  alcohol  be  deodorized,  a  ver  j 
satisfactory  preparation  will  result.   It  is  use) 
as  a  flavoring  agent,  also  to  make  vanilla  syrwj 
by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  to  sufficiei 
syrup  to  make  one  pint.    For  a  paper  on  fu 
voring  extracts  by  Scoville,  see  Bull.  Pharn 
1902,  153,  188. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI.  U.  S. 

TINCTURE  OF  VERATRUM 
[Tinctura  Veratri  Viridis,  Pharm.  1890] 

(tinc-tu'ra.  ve-ra'trl) 

Tincture  of  Green  Hellebore  ;  Tincture  of  Amerii 
Hellebore;  Telnture  (alcool6)  de  Veratre,  Fr.;  Ti 
tura  Veratri,  P.  Q.;  Nieswurzeltinktur,  O. 

"Note.— The  strength  of  this  tincture  1 
been  reduced  from  40  Gm.  of  Veratrum  Vir 
in  100  Cc.  to  10  Gm.  of  Veratrum  in  100  C 
U.  S.  I 

*  "  Veratrum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  hund, 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Alco; 
a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cv 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J  fluidraehiij 
Moisten  the  Veratrum  •  with  forty  cubic  cd 
meters  [or  1  fluidounce,  169  minims]  of  Alcol 
transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  without  pnj  ■ 
ing  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well  cover 
for  six  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  and  porni 
enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  j 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid: 
gins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  j[e 
lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered 
percolator,  macerate  for  twenty-four  h(i 
Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slc| 
pouring  on  sufficient  Alcohol  to  obtain  one  ti 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidouncer 
fluidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  tincture  of  American  belike 
of  1890  was  of  the  same  strength  as  Now  ' 
tincture,  which,  when  prepared  by  its  &uAh 
was  supposed  to  be  saturated.    This  mHf' 
true  of  certain  ingredients  of  the  root,  tnr 
probably  not  in  reference  to  the  active 
ciple  or  principles  which  it  may  contain, 
strength  of  this  tincture  was  reduced  bj 
IT.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  from  40  per  cent,  to.-^ 
cent,  in  order  to  have  it  conform  witl 
recommendations  of  the  Brussels  Congress, 
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erning  potent  tinctures  (see  Tinctures).  This 
ction  will  probably  result  in  increasing  the  use 
f  the  fluidextract,  which  is  a  better  preparation. 
Dose,  of  U.  S.  tincture,  ten  to  thirty  minims 
0.6  to  1.8  Co.). 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TINCTURE  OF  C1INQER 


( tinc-tu'ra    zin-gib'e-ns ) 

Teinture  (alcoole)  de  Gingembre,  Fr.  God. ;  Tinc- 
Zingiberis,  P.  Q. ;  Ingwertinktur.  O 

"Ginger,  in  No.  50  powder,  two  hundred 
ammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thousand 
bic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£  flui- 
aehms].   Moisten  the  Ginger  with  sixty  cubic 
hmeters  [or  2  fluidounces,  1-4  minims]  of 
ohol,  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and,  with- 
pressmg  the  powder,  allow  it  to  stand,  well 
ered,  for  six  hours ;  then  pack  it  firmly  and 
on  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 
ins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the 
er  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
colator,  macerate   for  twenty-four  hours. 

allow  the  percolation  to  proceed  slowly, 
nng  on  sufficient  Alcohol  to  obtain  one 
sand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
uidrachms]  of  Tincture."  U.  S. 
Ginger,  in  No.  40  powder,  2  ounces  (Impe- 
or  100  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent,), 
fficient  quantity.    Moisten  the  powder  with 
fluid  ounces   (Imp.  meas.)    or  one  hun- 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  Alcohol,  and  com- 
tke  percolation  process.    The  resulting 
ture  should  measure  one  pint  (Imp.  meas.) 
ne  thousand  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 
e  strength  of  this  tincture  was  reduced 
ie  1880  revision  one-third,  to  bring  it  into 
0  per  cent,  class;  this  is  not  a  disadvan- 
however,  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  the 
xtraet,  and  the  dose  is  not  now  incon- 
ntly  large. 

ie  tincture  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
h  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  was  that 
>e  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  is  still 
reak  in  the  proportion  of  ginger.  In  con- 
nce  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  contained 
ger,  the  tincture  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
oof  spirit  is  apt  to  be  turbid.  Alcohol 
ctified  spirit  is,  therefore,  properly  pre- 
0fficial  Jamaica  ginger  only  should 
3d ;  for,  while  a  darker-colored  preparation 
lcle^vneu  the  inferior  varieties  are  sub- 
ed,  the  apparent  increase  in  strength  is  due 
°nng  matter,  and  not  to  the  presence  of 
er  amount  of  volatile  oil  or  resin, 
tincture  of  ginger  is  a  useful  carmina- 
and  may  often  be  beneficially  added  to 
and  purgative  infusions  or  mixtures  in 
ated  states  "of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
this  country  largely  used  for  the  prep- 
"  of  a  syrup  of  ginger,  for  which  pur- 
nowever,  the  fluidextract  is  official,  and 


is  better  even  than  the  strong  tincture  of  the 

n  SnormaC0p.°eia  1885>  which  was  dropped  at 
the  1898  revision. 

Dose,  eight  to  forty  minims  (0.5  to  2.5  Cc). 

Off.  Prep.— Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum, 

U.   8.,   Br.;   Liquor   Sennse   Concentratus,  Br.; 

i  llula  Scammonii  Composita,  Br. 

TINCTURE.  U.  S. 

TINCTURES 

(tinc-tu'ne) 

Telntures     (Alcooliques)     AIcooMs,     Fr.  •  Tink- 
holfca's,  S'p.  re  ak00liche'  TintuVas  alco- 

Tinctures,  in  the  pharmaceutical  sense  of  the 
term,  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, prepared  by  maceration,  digestion,  or 
percolation.    Solutions  in  spirit  of  ammonia 
and  ethereal  spirit  are  embraced  under  the 
same  denomination,  but  are  severally  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  ammoniated  tinctures 
and  ethereal  tinctures.   The  advantages  of  alco- 
hol as  a  menstruum  are  that  it  dissolves  prin- 
ciples which  are  sparingly  or  not  at  all  soluble 
in  water,  and  contributes  to  their  preservation 
when  dissolved,  while  it  leaves  behind  some 
inert  substances  which  are  dissolved  by  water. 
In  no  instance,  however,  is  absolute  alcohol  em- 
ployed.   The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0.816  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  the 
British,  0.834.    When  of  these  densities  it  con- 
tains water,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  more 
or  less  of  substances  which  are  insoluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol,  while  its  solvent  power  in 
relation   to   bodies  soluble   in   that   fluid  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Diluted 
alcohol  or  proof  spirit  is  often  preferable  to 
official  alcohol,  as  it  is  capable  of  extracting  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  active  principles 
of  plants  which  require  an  aqueous  menstruum, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  strong  enough  to 
prevent  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  has 
the  advantages  of  being  cheaper  and  less  stimu- 
lating, although  a  few  tinctures  when  prepared 
with  proof  spirit  or  diluted  alcohol  undergo 
some  deterioration  in  time,  in  consequence  of 
acetous  fermentation  taking  place  in  the  alco- 
holic fluid.     The  best  preventive  is  to  keep 
them  in  full  and  well-closed  bottles,  at  a  low 
temperature.    The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  dif- 
ferent Pharmacopoeias  is   not   of  the  same 
strength ;  that  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
equal  volumes  of  official  alcohol  and  water,  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  0.936  at  15.6°  C.  (60> 
F.),  while  the  British  has  four  official  diluted 
alcohols, — 70,  60,  45,  and  20  per  cent.  Alcohol 
or  rectified  spirit  is  preferred  as  a  solvent  when 
the  substance  to  be  extracted  or  dissolved  is 
nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  as  in  the 
instances  of  resins,  guaiac,  camphor,  and  the 
essential  oils.    The  presence  of  water  is  here 
injurious,  not  only  by  diluting  the  menstruum, 
but  also  by  exercising  an  affinity  for  the  alcohol 
which  interferes  with  its  solvent  power.  Thus, 
water  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  one 
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Tinctures. 


PART 


of  these  bodies  produces  a  precipitate  by 
abstracting  the  alcohol  from  it.  Diluted  alcohol 
or  proof  spirit  is  employed  when  the  substance 
is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water;  or 
when  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  are 
soluble  in  the  one  fluid  and  one  or  more  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  bodies  which 
contain  extractive  or  tannin,  or  the  natural 
salts  of  the  alkaloids,  or  gum  united  with  resin 
or  essential  oil.  As  these  include  the  greater 
number  of  medicines  from  which  tinctures  are 
prepared,  diluted  alcohol  is  most  frequently 
used.  In  the  preparation  of  the  tinctures,  the 
drug  should  be  dry,  and  properly  comminuted 
by  being  bruised,  sliced,  or  pulverized.  It  is  usu- 
ally better  in  a  moderately  fine  than  in  a  very 
fine  powder;  the  proper  degree  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  ease  with  which  the  menstruum 
extracts  the  soluble  principles. 

Tinctures  were  at  one  time  universally  pre- 
pared by  maceration  or  digestion.  Our  own 
Pharmacopoeia  formerly  directed  maceration 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  extended  the 
period  to  two  weeks.  The  latter  plan  was  pref- 
erable, as  it  was  more  convenient  and  equally 
effectual,  the  lower  temperature  being  compen- 
sated by  the  longer  maceration.  In  several 
instances  in  which  maceration  is  ordered  in  the 
Pharmacopceia,  it  is  still  continued  for  seven 
days,  but  the  period  is  very  properly  altered 
to  suit  the  character  of  the  substance  acted  on, 
and  sometimes  continued  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  its  solution,  when  it  is  wholly 
soluble,  as  in  the  tinctures  of  iodine  and  tolii. 
When  circumstances  require  that  the  tincture 
should  be  speedily  prepared,  digestion  may  be 
resorted  to.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to 
keep  the  vessels  well  stoppered,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  The 
materials  should  be  frequently  shaken  during 
the  digestion  or  maceration,  and  this  caution 
is  especially  necessary  when  the  substance  acted 
on  is  in  the  state  of  powder.  The  tincture 
should  not  be  used  until  the  maceration  is 
completed,  when  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  dregs  either  by  simply  filtering  it  through 
paper,  or,  when  force  is  requisite,  by  expressing 
it  through  linen,  and  filtering. 

The  plan  of  preparing  tinctures  by  per- 
colation has  been  extensively  adopted,  and  has 
been  found  to  answer  well  when  skilfully 
executed.  In  the  present  edition  of  our 
Pharmacopceia,  percolation  has  been  adopted 
as  the  rule,  maceration  being  directed  in  some 
instances  in  which  it  was  deemed  prefer- 
able. The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  preferring 
maceration  or  digestion  in  several  instances, 
has  adopted  percolation  as  a  rule,  but,  as  if 
unprepared  to  trust  this  process  alone,  has 
combined  with  it  a  preliminary  maceration  of 
forty-eight  hours,  and  a  final  expression,  so 
as  to  separate  the  last  rjmains  of  the  tincture 
trom  the  dregs.  Perhaps  these  modifications 
may  be  desirable  in  instances  where  the  opera- 
tor is  not  sufficiently  skilful,  but  percolation, 
Properly  managed,  is  of  itself  adequate  to  all 


the  desired  purposes,  even  to  the  removal  of 
almost  the  last  drop  of  impregnated  menstruum 
from  the  dregs,  and  in  our  Pharmacopcei 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  apothecary 
has  acquired  the  requisite  skill.    Where  the 
operator  cannot  trust  himself  in  this  respect 
it  would  be  better  to  recur  to  the  old  methoc 
of  maceration  for  safety.    The  reader  wil 
find  rules   for  the  proper  management 
the  process  of  percolation  at  page  462. 
has  been  objected  to  this  process  that  it  yield 
tinctures  of  variable  strength,  according  to  th 
skill  with  which  it  is  conducted;  but,  fror 
numerous   experiments  performed,  in  refei 
ence  to  this  point,  by  H.  Buignet  of  Pari 
it  appears  that  the  tinctures  made  by  percol 
tion  are  quite  as  equable  in  strength  as  tho 
prepared  by  maceration,  while  they  uniform! 
contain  more  of  the  soluble  matter  of  tt 
drug  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mei 
struum.    The  same  writer  states  that  he  h 
constantly  found  three  parts  of  alcohol,  us( 
in  this  method,  to  one  of  the  material  act* 
on,  sufficient  to  exhaust  drugs  almost_  whol 
of  their  soluble  matter.    He  has  derived 
advantage  from  the  preliminary  macerati< 
usually  practised.    Fairthorne  (A.  J.  P.,  18£ 
p.  308),  in  the  preparation  of  hydro-alcoho 
tinctures,  preferred  to  macerate  the  ingredier 
for  twenty-four  hours  alone  in  the  alcohol,  th 
filter,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  requir 
quantity  of  water  and  percolate  the  dregs  w: 
the  mixture.    This  plan  might  be  of  serv: 
in  the  case  of  a  few  drugs  which  are  diffic 
to  exhaust  of  their  activity,  but  it  would  invo. 
a  useless  expenditure  of  labor  and  time  if  us 
in  the  majority  of  official  tinctures,  and  p 
cipitation  would  be  more  common.   It  has  b( 
contended  in  opposition  to  percolation,  appl 
to  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  that  the  m 
struum  is  apt  to  load  itself  with  substan 
which,  after  the  preparation  of  the  tinctij 
are  deposited,  carrying  down  with  them  m 
or  less  of  the  active  matter,  but  Vaufl 
asserts  that  more  than  twenty  years  of  obser: 
tion  has  demonstrated  to  him  that  tmctu 
by  displacement,  properly  filtered,  deposit; 
more  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  than 
those  prepared  by  maceration.    Besides,  u], 
the  same  authority,  this  tendency  to  deposit 
may  be  easily  obviated  by  mixing  _  all 
liquids  proceeding  from  the  percolation, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  day 
fore  filtering.    The  tinctures  thus  obtained  :; 
he   states,   richer   than   those  furnished 
ordinary  maceration,  and  time  produces  in  tt: 
only  insignificant  changes.   (J.  P-  C,  4e  . 
iv.  411,  1866.)     Finally,  all  agree  that  J 
percolated  tinctures  are  apt  to  contain  more 
the  soluble  matter  of  the  drug,  and  the  ob, 
tions  resolve  themselves  altogether  into  a  qi 
tion  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  method  of  making  tinctures  by  miui 
fluidextracts,  except  in  a  few  special  case.  | 
not  to  be  recommended.    The  menstruum 
rected  for  the  fluidextract  is  most  frequently 
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entical  with  that  used  for  the  tincture,  and 
"ecipitation  of  active  constituents  often  ensues 
hen  this  easy  method  is  employed.    Owing  to 
e  larger  dose  of  the  tinctures,  and  conse- 
lently  less  degree  of  concentration,  a  larger 
•oportion  of  water  can  be  used  in  their  men- 
rua  than  in  fluidextracts,  and  this  is  a  distinct 
[vantage,  as  tinctures   are   frequently  pre- 
ribed  in  combination  with  aqueous  solutions. 
Another  mode  of  exhausting  medicines  by 
irit  has  been  proposed  by  H.  Burton.   It  con- 
its  in  suspending  in  the  solvent,  immediately 
der  its  surface,  the  solid  matter  contained 
)sely  in  a  bag.    The  liquid  in  contact  with 
5  bag,  becoming  heavier  by  impregnation  with 
3  matters  dissolved,  sinks  to  the  bottom;  its 
ace  is  supplied  with  a  fresh  portion,  which 
its  turn  sinks,  and  thus  a  current  is  estab- 
hed,  which  continues  until  the  solid  substance 
exhausted  or  the  liquid  saturated.  During 
;  maceration  the  bag  should  be  occasionally 
sed  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the 
ttle,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  again  im- 
rsed.    It  is  asserted   that  the   period  of 
ceration  is  much  shortened  in  this  way.  For 
s  mode  of  preparing  tinctures  Samuel  Gale 
;  proposed  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  stoneware 
>sel  Avith  a  diaphragm  capable  of  being  sup- 
rted  at  different  heights  by  projections  from 
inner  surface  of  the  jar,  with  corresponding 
;ches  in  the  diaphragm,  to  permit  its  easy 
?sage  to  the  lower  ledges.    The  material  is 
be  placed  upon  the  diaphragm  and  kept  cov- 
d  with  the  menstruum.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxii.  381.) 
Tinctures  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  the 
)ressed  juices  of  plants  have  been  long  in 
i  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  have  been 
raght  into  notice  in  Great  Britain.   They  are 
oetimes  called  in  England  preserved  vegetable 
ces.    The  tinctures  of  some  of  the  narcotic 
nts  might  no  doubt  be  advantageously  pre- 
red  in  this  way,  as  those  of  conium,  hyoscy- 
us,  and  belladonna.   See  Succus.   Squire  and 
ntley  have  paid  attention  to  these  prepa- 
ions.    According  to  Squire,  the  leaves  only 
the  plants  should  be  used,  and,  in  the  case  of 
nnial  plants,  those  exclusively  of  the  second 
x,  and  they  should  be  preferably  collected 
en  the  plant  is  in  full  flower.   Bentley  recom- 
nds  the  following  mode  of  preparation.  To 
expressed  juice,  after  it  has  stood  for  24 
us  and  deposited  its  feculent  matter,  alcohol 
gr.  0.838  is  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
!  part  by  measure  to  four  parts  of  the  juice, 
1  after  another  period  of  24  hours  the  liquor 
to  be  filtered.    This  proportion  of  alcohol 
;  been  found  sufficient  for  the  preservation 
the  juice,  while  it  causes  the  precipitation 
the  suspended  mucilaginous  matter.  But, 
ugh  these  preserved  juices  are  often  ener- 
1C>  yet  it  is  obvious  that  tinctures  prepared 
m  the  fresh'  plant  must  be  still  more  so,  as 
y  contain  necessarily  not  only  the  soluble 
;  TO  matter  of  the  juice,  but  also  that  which, 
in  the  juice  is  expressed,  is  left  in  the  solid 
due  of  the  plant. 


Tinctures  should  be  kept  in  bottles  accurately 
stoppered,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation, 
which  might  in  some  instances  be  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience,  by  increasing  their 
strength  beyond  the  official  standard. 

Medicines  which  act  in  small  doses  are  most 
conveniently  administered  in  tinctures,  as  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  in  which  they  are  dis- 
solved is  insufficient  to  produce  an  appreciable 
effect.  Those  which  must  be  given  in  large 
doses  should  be  cautiously  employed  in  this 
form,  lest  the  injury  clone  by  the  menstruum 
should  more  than  counterbalance  their  beneficial 
operation.  This  remark  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  use  of 
tinctures  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  intemperance.  The  tinctures  of  the 
weaker  medicines  are  more  frequently  given  as 
adjuvants  of  other  remedies  than  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  their  own  full  effects  upon  the  system. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1S90, 
wherever  practicable,  the  proportion  of  drug  to 
finished  tincture  was  made  either  20,  15,  10, 
or  5  per  cent,  by  volume.  Progressive  phar- 
macy demands  greater  uniformity  and  simplicity 
in  the  processes,  and  hence  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  practically  all  of  the  tinctures  have 
been  brought  into  two  classes,  20  and  10  per 
cent.  The  potent  tinctures  which  were  mainly 
15  per  cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  have  been  re- 
duced to  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  for  the 
unification  of  the  strength  of  Potent  Remedies 
which  met  in  Brussels  in  1902.  These  changes 
caused  considerable  outcry  at  first  among  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists,  but  gradually  as  time 
has  progressed  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision  in  taking  this  step  has  been  justified. 
The  tinctures  from  the  following  drugs  were 
reduced  in  strength  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  : 
Aconite,  Belladonna  leaf,  Benzoin  (compound), 
Cannabis  Indica,  Catechu  (now  Gambir),  Col- 
chicum  seed,  Digitalis,  Gelsemium,  Hyoscyamus, 
Kino,  Lobelia,  Nux  Vomica  (slightly),  Opium 
(slightly),  Opium,  deodorized  (slightly),  Phy- 
sostigma,  Sanguinaria,  Squill,  Stramonium,  and 
Veratrum.  The  strengths  of  the  following  were 
increased:  Calumba,  Cantharides,  Capsicum, 
Cardamom,  Cinnamon,  Orange  (sweet),  Quassia, 
Rhubarb,  Serpentaria,  Strophanthus,  Tolu. 
Assay  processes  are  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
for  tiie  following  tinctures:  Aconite,  Belladonna 
leaves,  Cinchona,  Colchicum  Seed,  Hydrastis, 
Hyoscyamus,  Nux  Vomica,  Opium,  Opium  (de- 
odorized), Physostigma  and  Stramonium. 

TINCTUR/E  HERBARUM  RECENTIUM. 
U.  S. 

TINCTURES  OF  FRESH  HERBS 

( tinc-tu'ra?  her-ba'rum  re-cen'ti-um ) 

Alcoolatures.  Fr.  Cod. :  Tinetureu  von  frischen 
Pflanzen,  G. 

"  Tinctures  of  Fresh  Herbs,  when  not  other- 
wise directed,  are  to  be  prepared  according  to 
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the  following  formula :  *  The  Fresh  Herb, 
cut,  bruised,  or  crushed,  five  hundred  grammes 
[or  17  ounces  av.,  279  grains] ;  Alcohol,  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
Qi  fluidrachms].  Macerate  the  Herb  with  the 
Alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  during  fourteen  days,  with  occa- 
sional stirring;  then  strongly  express  the  liquid 
and  filter  it  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  general  formula  introduced  for 
the  guidance  of  the  pharmacist  in  securing 
some  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  class  of  tinc- 
tures. Tinctures  from  fresh  herbs  are  coming 
into  use  to  some  extent,  and  the  fresh  herb  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  dried  drug  where  a  very 
volatile  or  easily  dissociated  substance  is  the 
active  principle.  It  is  evident  that  the  relative 
strength  must  vary,  however,  with  the  degree 
of  freshness  of  the  drug  and  the  amount  of 
water  contained  in  it,  which  depends  upon 
the  time  of  collection,  the  state  of  the  weather 
when  the  herb  was  gathered,  and  the  amount 
of  subsequent  exposure  to  the  atmosphere: 
hence  an  absolutely  uniform  relation  cannot  be 
obtained.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fresh  tinc- 
tures of  thuja  and  gelsemium  are  more  active 
than  the  tinctures  from  the  dried  drug.  (Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1878,  755.)  F.  J.  B.  Quinlan  pre- 
serves medicinal  plants  in  a  fresh  state  for  a 
reasonable  period  in  the  following  manner. 
The  herbs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state  are  bruised 
to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar,  placed  in  a  glass 
bottle,  and  well  tamped  down;  the  stopper  is 
then  forced  in  so  as  to  exclude  every  particle  of 
air,  and  the  top  encased  by  beeswax  softened 
by  heat.  The  bottles  are  then  buried  in  the 
ground  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  So  treated, 
belladonna,  conium,  and  other  herbs  have  been 
kept  for  four  months  perfectly  sweet  and  fit 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  it  is  probable 
that  bottled  herbs  will  keep  in  this  manner  for 
six  or  even  eight  months,  and  perhaps  longer. 
(Y.  B.  P.,  1883,  p.  491.) 

TRAGACANTHA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

TRAGACANTH 

( trftg-a-can'tha ) 

"A  gummy  exudation  from  Astragalus  gum- 
mifer  Labillardiere,  or  from  other  species  of 
Astragalus  (Fam.  Leguminosce) ."  U.  S.  "A 
gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incision  from 
Astragalus  gummifer,  Labill,  and  some  other 
species  of  Astragalus,  Linn.  Known  in  com- 
merce as  Syrian  tragacanth."  Br. 

Gummi  Tragacantha;  vel  Astragalorum ;  Gomme 
Adragante,  Fr.  Cod.;  Tragacantha,  P.  a.;  Tragant, 
iragantn,  G. ;  Gomma  adragante,  Dragante,  It. ; 
tjomo  tragacanto,  Sp. 

Numerous  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
yield  a  gummy  matter  having  the  properties 
ot  tragacanth.  The  drug  known  in  commerce 
by  that  name  was  at  first  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  A.  Tragacantha  of  Lin- 
naeus  (A.  massiliensis  of   Lamarck),  which 


grows  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa  and  is  now  said  to  yield  no  gum. 
It  was  afterwards  ascribed,  on  the  authority 
of  Tournefort,  to  a  species  (A.  creticus  of 
Lamarck)  which  grows  in  Crete  and  Ionia,  and 
on  that  of  Olivier,  to  A.  verus,  which  inhabits 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Northern  Persia. 
Labillardiere  described  a  species  by  the  name 
of  A.  gummifer  which  he  found  growing  on 
Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  and  from  which 
tragacanth  exudes,  though  not  that  of  com- 
merce. 

Sieber  denies  that  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  yields  the  official  tragacanth,  which 
he  ascribes  to  A.  aristatus,  growing  in  Anatolia 
especially  upon  Mount  Ida,  where  the  gum  is 
most  abundantly  collected.    This  plant,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  A.  aristatus  of  Villars,  which 
according  to  Sibthorp,  furnishes  tragacanth  it 
Greece.    (Merat  and  De  Lens.)     Lindley  rei 
ceived  two  specimens  of  plants,  said  to  be  tbosi 
which  furnish  tragacanth  in  Turkestan,  one  ol 
which  proved  to  be  A.  gummifer  of  Labil 
lardiere  which  was  said  to  yield  a  white  variety 
and  the  other  a  new  species,  which  he  callei 
A',  strobiliferus,  and  which  was  said  to  yiehj 
a  red  and  inferior  product.    The  fact  seem 
to  be  that  the  commercial  drug  is  collected  fron 
various  sources;  and  it  is  aJfirmed  that  all  th 
species  of  Astragalus  with  thorny  petioles  ar 
capable  of  producing  it.   These  form  a  natura 
group,  and  so  closely  resemble  one  another  thai 
botanists  have  found  some  difficulty  in  distill' 
guishing  them.    They  are  very  abundant  _o 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  accordiu 
to  information  received  by  M.  J.  Leon  Sot 
beiran  from  Balansa,  a  scientific  traveller  whl 
derived  his  knowledge  from  personal  observe 
tion,  the  gum-producing  species  are  closel 
analogous  to  the  A.  creticus  of  Lamarck.  1 
is  in  the  Anti-Taurus  range  that  the  gum 
chiefly  collected.   Transverse  incisions  are  madi, 
near  the  base  of  the  stem,  into  the  medullar 
part,  which  alone  yields  juice.    This  exude 
very  slowly,  flowing  at  night,  and  ceasing  dun 
ing  the  day;  two  weeks  usually  elapse  befoi 
the  pieces  are  large  enough  for  collection.  Tb 
shape  of  the  pieces  is  influenced  by  the  rapidit 
of  the  exudation,  and  the  lines  on  their  suj 
face  indicate  the  daily  concretion.   The  sectio, 
Tragacantha  of  the  genus  Astragalus  mclttd< 
the  principal  species  which  yield  gum  tragi) 
canth. 

According  to  Haussknecht,  tragacanth 
yielded  by  the  following  species  of  Astragahif. 
A.  adscendens,  Boiss.  et  Hausskn.  (Souther 
Persia) ;  A.  leioclados,  Boiss.  (in  Middle  an 
Western  Persia,  by  Ispahan  and  Hamadan/ 
A.  br  achy  calyx.  Fisch.  (Kurdistan  and  Lmi 
tan);  A.  gummifer,  Labill.  (widely  distribute 
from  Lebanon  to  Armenia  and  in  the  nortnei 
regions  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris) ;  A 
microcephalus,  Willd.  (the  same  as  A.  gumm 
fer,  Labill.,  and  also  in  Asia  Minor)  ,  J 
pycnocladus,  Boiss.  et  Hausskn.  (particttla 
in  Western  Persia)  ;  A.  stromatodes,  rige.  i 
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ehyr  Dagh,  in  Northern  Syria) ;  A.  kurdicus, 
ois's.  (Aintab).  Other  species  that  yield  a 
agacanth  gum  are  A.  heratensis,  Bge.,  of  the 
horasan  Mountains,  which  yields  a  gum 
lown  as  "  kutira,"  and  A.  Parnassi,  Boiss., 
.r.  cyllenea,  found  on  the  mountains  of 
iloponnesus. 

Properties. — Tragacanth  is  odorless  and 
arly  tasteless.  It  occurs  either  in  flaky,  leaf- 
:e  pieces,  irregidarly  oblong  or  roundish,  or 

tortuous  vermicular  filaments,  rounded  or 
,ttened,  rolled  up  or  extended,  of  a  whitish, 
llowish-white,  or  slightly  reddish  color, 
irked  by  parallel  lines  or  ridges,  somewhat 
nislucent,  and  resembling  horn  in  appear- 
ce.  In  commerce  certain  varieties  of  traga- 
nth  are  recognized  and  usually  known  by  the 
me  of  the  locality  from  which  they  have  been 
oduced  or  through  which  they  have  entered 
mmerce.  The  ordinary  tragacanth,  traga- 
nth  in  sorts,  sometimes  known  as  traganton, 
curs  in  irregular  pieces;  Smyrna  tragacanth 
pears  usually  in  broad  thick  flakes,  yellow- 
i  or  brownish;  Syrian  tragacanth,  in  thin, 
•bom-like,  white  flakes,  is  said  really  to  be 
tained  in  Kurdistan  and  Persia.  Tragacanth 

officially  described  as  "  in  ribbon-shaped 
ads  varying  in  size  and  from  1  to  3  Mm.  thick, 

in  irregular  pieces  of  the  same,  long  and 
ear,  straight  or  spirally  twisted;  externally 
litish,  marked  by  more  or  less  pronounced 
lgitudinal  or  exeentric  lines  or  ridges ;  trans- 
ient, horny,  fracture  short,  tough,  rendered 
>re  easily  pulverizable  by  a  heat  of  50°  C. 
22  F.).  On  treating  Tragacanth  with  50 
rts  of  water,  it  swells  and  gradually  forms 
cloudy,  gelatinous  mass,  which,  on  wanning 
tli  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  on  a  water- 
fly  becomes  yellow  and  is  tinged  blue  on  the 
dition  of  iodine  T.S. ;  the  addition  of  alcohol 

the  fluid  portion  causes  a  precipitate,  but 
~  liquid  is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine  T.S." 

S. 

It  is  hard  and  more  or  less  fragile,  but 
ftcult  of  pulverization,  unless  exposed  to  a 
sezing  temperature,  or  thoroughly  dried,  and 
'wdered  in  a  heated  mortar  at  the  tem- 
rature  of  50°  C.   (122°  F.).    Its  sp.  gr. 

1.384.    Introduced  into  water,  it  absorbs 

certain  proportion  of  that  liquid,  swells 
ry  much,  and  forms  a  soft  adhesive  paste, 
t  _  does  not  dissolve.  If  agitated  with  an 
ditional  quantity  of  water,  this  paste  forms  a 
iform  mixture;  but  in  the  course  of  one  or 
0  days  the  greater  part  separates,  and  is 
posited,  leaving  a  portion  dissolved  in  the 
pernatant  fluid.  Tragacanth  is  wholly  insolu- 
3  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
o  different  constituents,  one  soluble  in  water 
d  resembling  gum  arabic,  the  other  swelling 

water,  but  not  dissolving.  To  separate  the 
bible  from  the  insoluble  part  requires  agita- 
>n  with  separate  portions  of  water;  the  solu- 
(1»s  are  to  be  decanted  and  filtered,  and  the 
ocess  is  to  be  continued  until  water  ceases 

dissolve  anything. 


Von  Sandersleben  reported  the  discovery 
that  when  heated  with  dilute  acids  tragacanth 
acquired  reducing  properties,  and  formed, 
along  with  much  syrup,  arabinose,  which 
crystallized.  (Tollens,  Handbuch  der  Kohlen- 
hydrate,  1888,  218.)  The  explanation  of  this 
observation,  now  generally  accepted,  is  that  hi 
tragacanth,  like  some  other  gums,  part  of  the 
arabic  acid  is  present  in  soluble  form,  mostly 
combined  with  bases,  while  another  part  is 
present  in  insoluble  form,  and  is  known  as 
traganthin.  This  latter,  however,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  enzymes,  is  converted  into  the 
soluble  form.  (Lippmann,  Chemie  der  Zuckerar- 
ten,  2te  Auf.,  1895,  925.)  C.  O'Sullivan  states 
that  tragacanth  consists  of  cellulose,  the  portion 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  cold  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies;  also  soluble  gum,  yielding  a  series  of 
gum  acids  of  the  nature  of  geddic  acid,  and 
which  are  called  polyarabinontrigalactan-geddic 
acids;  starch  granules;  bassorin,  which  yields  a- 
tragacanthan-xylan-bassoric  acid,  xylan-bassoric 
acid  and  bassoric  acid.  (Proc.  Chem.  Soc, 
1901.)  Examined  by  Kiitzing  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  tragacanth  was  found  to  consist  of 
organized  cells.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxv.  37.)  In 
conformity  with  this  statement  is  the  remark- 
able fact,  discovered  by  Hugo  von  Mold  and 
confirmed  by  Wigand,  that  tragacanth  is  not  a 
secretion  of  the  plant,  but  the  result  of  the 
transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  pith  and 
those  of  the  medullary  rays  which  traverse  the 
ligneous  part  of  the  stem  and  older  branches. 
{Ibid.,  xxxi.  243.) 

It  is  stated  by  S.  H.  Maltass  that  tragacanth 
is  adulterated,  in  the  Levant,  with  worthless 
gums  brought  from  Armenia  and  Caramania, 
which,  as  they  are  originally  of  a  dark  color 
and  destitute  of  the  flaky  form  of  the  genuine 
gum,  are  broken  into  small  fragments  and 
whitened  by  means  of  lead  carbonate  before 
being  mixed  with  the  tragacanth.  Hanbury 
states,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  he  has 
detected  lead  in  the  small  tragacanth  imported 
into  London.   (P.  J.,  xv.  20.) 

Uses. — Tragacanth  is  demulcent,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficult  solubility,  is  not  often 
given  internally.  The  great  viscidity  which  it 
imparts  to  water  renders  it  useful  for  the  sus- 
pension of  heavy  insoluble  powders,  and  it  is 
also  employed  in  pharmacy  to  impart  con- 
sistence to  troches,  for  which  it  answers  better 
than  does  gum  arabic,  and  in  making  emulsions, 
although  for  these  purposes  it  is  inferior  to 
acacia. 

Off.  Prep. — Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br.;  Einul- 
sum  Chloroformi,  U.  8.;  Glycerinum  Tragacantha-, 
Br.;  Mistura  Cretse,  Br.;  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Br.; 
Mucilago  Tragacantha;,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Pilulse  Ferri 
Carbonatis,  U.  8.  (Br.);  Pilula  Quininae  Sulphatis, 
Br.;  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Traga- 
cantha; Oompositus,  Br.;  Trochisci  Acidi  Tannici, 
U.  8.;  Trochisci  Ammonii  Chloridi,  U.  8.;  Tro- 
chisci  Gambir,  U.  8.;  Trochisci  Krameriae,  'U.  8.; 
Trochisci  Potassii  Chloratis,  U.  8.;  Trochisci  San- 
tonini,  U.  8. 
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Triticum. — Trituratio  Elaterini. — Triturationes. — Trochisci. 


PART  I. 


TRITICUM.  U.  S. 

TRITICUM      [Couch  Grass] 

( trit'j-cum ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Agropyron  repens 
(Linne)  Beauvois  (Fam.  Graminece),  gathered 
in  the  spring."  U.  S. 

Agropyrum,  Br.  Add.;  Rhizoma  Graminis;  Radix 
Graminis ;  Couch-grass,  Quick-grass,  Quitch,  Dog- 
grass,  Scotch-grass,  Twitch-grass,  Witch-grass,  Quick- 
ens; Chiendent  officinal  ou  Petit  chiendent,  Fr.  Cod.; 
Queckenwurzel,  Grasswurzel,  G. ;  Grama  (Rizoma  de), 
Sp. 

This  grass,  originally  a  native  of  Europe, 
now  abounds  in  meadows  and  cultivated  grounds 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  where  it  is 
often  very  troublesome  as  a  weed.  It  is  spe- 
cifically characterized  by  its  creeping  root- 
stock,  by  its  awns  being  absent  or  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  flower,  and  by  its  rough, 
flat  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  the  rhizome 
of  a  number  of  other  grasses  share  the  medic- 
inal properties  of  Agropyron  repens.  Of  these 
the  Scotch  or  Bermuda  grass,  Capriola  Dactylon 
(L.),  Kuntze,  is  probably  as  effective  as  the  offi- 
cial species. 

Properties — Triticum  is  officially  described 
as  follows :  "  Of  horizontal  growth,  subcylin- 
drieal,  1  to  2  Mm.  in  diameter,  usually  cut  into 
sections  5  to  8  Mm.  long;  externally  brownish- 
yellow  to  straw-colored,  nearly  smooth;  hollow 
in  the  centre ;  odor  slight ;  taste  distinctly  sweet." 

u:  s. 

Uses. — Triticum  is  never  exhibited  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  general  system,  but 
only  for  its  influence  upon  the  genito-urinary 
organs.  It  is  much  used  by  some  surgeons  in 
irritable  bladder,  and  also  in  cystitis.  It  is  one 
of  the  least  stimulant  of  the  remedies  of  its 
class,  and  may  be  employed  very  freely.  In 
Europe  its  decoction  is  said  to  be  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  diluent  and  slightly 
nutritious  drink.  It  may  be  taken  ad  libitum, 
or  the  fluidextract  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
fluidi-achm  (3.75  Cc.)  every  three  hours  in  five 
or  six  ounces  of  water. 

TRITURATIO  ELATERINI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TRITURATION  OF  ELATERIN 

(trit-u-ra'ti-6  el-a-te-ri'm) 
Pulvis    Elaterini    Compositus,     Br. ;  ComDound 

SSffit&S&fti  Trituration  *^«K*3iE 

Elaterin,  ten  grammes  [or  154  grains]  ; 
Sugar  of  Milk,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
ninety  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains], 
to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains].  Mix  them  thoroughly  by 
trituration."  JJ.  S. 

"Elaterin,  5  grains  or  1  gramme;  Milk 
f>ugar,  195  grains  or  39  grammes.  Triturate 
•m  a  mortar  until  a  fine  powder  is  produced." 


The  Br.  Pharin.  1898  added  the  Compound 
Powder  of  Elaterin  to  the  list  of  powders. 
It  is  identical  with  the  Trituration  of  Elaterin, 
except  in  strength.  The  U.  S.  P.  trituration 
contains  10  per  cent,  of  elaterin,  the  British 
powder  2J  per  cent. 

This  is  probably  the  best  representative  of) 
the  class  of  triturations  that  could  be  selected 
for  introduction  into  the  national  authority. 
Elaterium  is  at  best  a  substance  of  variable 
quality,  while  the  active  principle  is  a  definite 
product,  and  accurate  dosage  can  be  secured 
more  effectually  through  the  use  of  this  tritu- 
ration than  by  the  employment  of  commercial 
elaterium. 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  five-eighths  of  a 
grain  (0.016  to  0.04  Gin.).  The  dose  of  the 
British  powder  is  from  one  to  four  grains 
(0.065  to  0.26  Gm.). 

TRITURATIONES.  U.  S. 

TRITURATIONS 

( tiit-u-ra-ti-6'ne§ ) 

Triturations,  Fr.;  Triturationen,  G. 

"  Unless  otherwise  directed,  Triturations  art 
to  be  prepared  according  to  the  following  for 
mula.  *  Take  of  the  Substance,  ten  gramme: 
[or  154  grains]  ;  Sugar  of  Milk,  in  moderateh 
fine  powder,  ninety  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av. 
76  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [o: 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Weigh  the  Sub 
stance  and  the  Sugar  of  Milk,  separately ;  thei 
place  the  Substance,  previously  reduced,  i 
necessary,  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  in  i 
mortar;  add  about  an  equal  measure  of  Suga! 
of  Milk,  mix  well  by  means  of  a  spatula,  am 
triturate  the  powders  thoroughly  togethei 
Then  add  fresh  portions  of  Sugar  of  Milt 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  is  addec 
and  continue  the  trituration  after  each  addi 
tion  until  the  Substance  is  intimately  mixe 
with  the  Sugar  of  Milk  and  reduced  to  a  fin 
powder."  U.  S. 

This  general  formula  has  been  introduce 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  order  that  a  definit 
and  uniform  method  be  authorized  of  makm 
a  class  of  powders  which  has  come  into  use  i 
various  sections  of  our  country.  While  tii 
necessity  of  giving  recognition  to  the  class  ma 
be  questioned  by  many,  the  importance  of  sc 
curing  uniformity  in  composition  is  evident. 

TROCHISCI. 

TROCHES 

(tro-ehls'cl) 

TabelUe;  Lozenges;  Tablettes,  Fr.  Cod.; ,  PastlU 
Rotulae,  P.  G. ;  Pastillen,  Platzchen,  Tabletten,  tf- 
Pastlglie,  It.;  Tabletas,  Sp. 

Troches  or  lozenges  are  small,  dry,  soli' 
masses,  usually  of  a  flattened  shape,  consistm; 
for  the  most  part  of  powders  incorporate* 
with  sugar  and  mucilage.    They  are  designe. 
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be  held  in  the  mouth  and  dissolved  slowly  in 
s  saliva,  and  are,  therefore,  adapted  for  the 
Imimstration  of  those  medicines  only  which 
-•  not  require  to  be  given  in  large  quantities 
id  which  are  destitute  of  any  very  disaeree- 
)le  flavor. 

Lozenges  were  formerly  much   more  used 
id  more  skilfully  prepared  in  Europe  than 
this  country,  but  at  present  those  manufac- 
red  here  are  fully  equal  to  the  imported 
zenges.  Tragacanth,  from  the  greater  tenacity 
its  _  mucilage,  is   better  suited   for  their 
■mation  than  gum  arabic.     The  following 
rections  for  preparing  them  are  taken  from 
■)  Bictionnaire  des  Drogues.    A  mucilage  of 
gaeanth  is  first  prepared  with  cold  water 
1  strained.   With  this  the  powders,  including 
jar,  are  thoroughly  mixed  by*  rubbing  upon 
marble  slab,  and  are  thus  formed  into  a  paste, 
nch  is  spread  out  by  means  of  a  roller  upon 
i  surface  of  the  marble,  previously  pow- 
ed  over  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  starch, 
le  thickness  of  the  mass  is  rendered  uniform 
a  frame  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  roller 
t.    The  upper  surface  is  now  dusted  with 
gar  and  starch,  and  the  mass  is  divided  into 
iall  cakes  by  means  of  a  punch.  These 
kes  are  placed  upon  paper,  and,  having  been 
posed  to  the    ir  for  twelve  hours,  are  car- 
id  into  a  drying  room  moderately  heated, 
hen  perfectly  dry,  they  are  thrown  upon  a 
ve  to  separate  the  sugar  and  starch,  and 
'  then  enclosed  in  boxes.    Lozenges  may  be 
pared  from  almost  any  medicine  which  it  is 
'isable  to  administer  in  this  form.  The 
[lowing  typical  formula  may  be  found  use- 
Take  citric   acid,   in   powder,   a  drachm; 
wdered  sugar  eight  ounces;  oil  of  lemon 
elve  minims ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  a  suffi- 
nt  quantity.     Form  them  in  the  manner 
ove  directed  into  troches  of  twelve  grains 
h.    Lozenges  are  sometimes  made  by  satu- 
tmg  blank  lozenges  with   aromatic  spirits, 
rant  paste  or  jelly  has  come  into  use  of 
years  largely  as   a  basis   for  troches.1 


Lozenges  of  a  cylindrical  shape  are  extensively 
used,  having  a  basis  of  licorice,  gum,  and  sugar, 
and  the  manufacture  of  these  is  now  an  im- 
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Currant  Paste  Lozenges. — These  lozenges  have 
'  n  *F  y  emP'oyed.  They  were  introduced  by 
11  Mackenzie,  Senior  Physician  to  the  London 
Pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  and  differ  from 
nary  lozenges  in  the  use  as  a  basis  of  currant 
te  (or  jelly),  of  which  they  contain  from  70  to  80 
cent. ;  this  may  usually  be  obtained  from  whole- 
confectioners  or  grocers. 

ochisci  Acidi  Benzoici. — Benzoic  Acid,  in  powder, 
grains ;    Tragacanth,    In    powder,    70    grains  ; 
*  J?uSar>     in     powder.     280     grains  :  Red 
■rant  Paste,  as  much   as  is  sufficient.    Mix  the 
ingredients;  then   add  the  Red  Currant  Paste 
the  whole  mass  weighs  1  pound  ;  divide  into  350 
hS  2    20  grains  each,  and  drv  them  in  a  hot- 
cnamber  at  a  moderate  heat.    Each  lozenge  con- 
1  ?b°ut  one-half  grain  of  Benzoic  Acid,  and  is 
no  8  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  four  hours, 

usecl  as  a  "  voice  lozenge,"  one  should  be  taken  a 
ter  or  an  hour  before  using  the  voice, 
of/uwi  Acidi  Car  bolici.— Pure  Carbolic  Acid.  350 
ns ,  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder,  220  grains:  Refined 
r,  in  powder,  5408  grains  (12y2  ounces)  ;  Mucll- 
ot  Gum  Acacia,  1  ounce;  Distilled  Water,  as 
as  is  sufficient.  Mix  the  Carbolic  Acid  with  the 
rs.  add  the  Mucilage  and  Water  to  form  a  mass 
iing  l  pound,  and  divide  into  350  lozenges  and 
niem  in  a  hot-air  chamber  at  a  moderate  heat, 
lozenge  contains  about  one  grain  of  Carbolic 

(82) 


i  .uwei  uaier  ana  unite  ot  Egg,  as  much  as  is  sufl 
cient  to  make  into  350  soft  lozenges.  Macerate  th 
aiarslimallow  Root  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Orang 
I' lower  Hater  for  12  hours,  strain,  then  add  the  Our 


Re- 

into  350  lozenges:.  '1  ieT^cMs^Tc^i  VeJtici 
is  marker  t^8  1% ,  graius  of  Tannic  icid"  and 
hows.  6'  °De  lozenge  every  three  or  four 

Trochisci  Aconiti. — Tincture  of  Aconite  (B  P  1885) 
llLmkmmS;  rraS'a«mth,  in  powaer>  70  grains  Re- 
fined (sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains  Black  Currant 
into  350S  ,m"Ch  aS  Is  sufficient  Prepare  and  divide 
Pnch  wJ0Zengef,  (S?e  ?v°c'»sci  Acidi  Benzoici). 
rJf ■  rt„ °zenSe  contains  the  equivalent  of  half  a  minim 
of  Tincture  of  Aconite  (B.  P.  1885)  (or  five-eighths  of 
a  mmim,  TJ.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.),  and  is  marked  A C 
Dose .  one  lozenge  every  half-hour  or  hour.  Use,  in 
tonsillitis  and  febrile  affections  of  the  throat 

Trochisci  A/?/w(r.-— Powdered  decorticated  Marsh- 
mallow  Root.  400  grains  ;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder 
%  pound;  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder,  y2  "pound;  Orange 
Mower  Water  and  White  of  Egg,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 

the 
nge 

--  .  -   Gum 

Acacia  and  Sugar ;  dissolve,  and  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  honey  with  constant  stirring-  add 
gradually  the  White  of  Egg  beaten  up  with  '  more 
Orange  Mower  Water.  Evaporate,  with  stirring. 
V-  s  ,  e.  paste  wU1  not  adhere  to  the  hand:  then 
divide  into  lozenges.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  half- 
hour  or  hour.  Use.  emollient.  Valuable  after  excision 
of  tonsils  or  uvula. 

Trochisci  Ammonii  Chloridi. — Ammonium  Chloride 
in  powder,  700  grains ;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  140 
grains  :  Relined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black 
Currant  Paste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and 
diyide  into  350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Ben- 
zoici.) Each  lozenge  contains  about  2  grains  of 
Ammonium  Chloride,  and  is  marked  M.  A.  Dose, 
one  lozenge  every  three  hours. 

Trochisci  Boracis. — Borax,  in  powder.  1050  grains; 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  140  grains ;  Refined  Sugar, 
in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black  Currant  Paste,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into  350  lozenges. 
(See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains 3  grains  of  Borax,  and  is  marked  B.  O.  Dose, 
one  lozenge  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Trochisci  Catechu. — Pale  Catechu,  700  grains  ; 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  70  grains;  Relined  Sugar, 
in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black  Currant  Paste,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into  350  loz- 
enges. (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each  lozenge 
contains  2  grains  of  Catechu,  and  is  marked  C.  T. 
Dose,  one  lozenge  every  three  hours.  Use,  astringent, 
but  less  powerful  than  the  Tannic  Acid  Troches. 

Trochisci  Cubeba. — Cubebs,  in  powder,  200  grains: 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  1225  grains :  Tragacanth,  in 
powder.  70  grains  ;  Refined  Sugar,  200  grains  ;  Black 
Currant  Paste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and 
divide  into  350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Ben- 
zoici.) Each  lozenge  contains  about  one-half  grain  of 
Cubebs,  and  is  marked  C.  B.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Use,  very  serviceable  in  dimin- 
ishing excessive  secretion  of  mucus  from  pharynx, 
larynx,  or  trachea.  These  lozenges  closely  resemble 
the  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,  but  Black  Currant 
Paste  is  employed,  and  less  gum  and  sugar. 

Trochisci  Guaiaci. — Guaiacum  Besin,  in  powder.  700 
grains;  Tragacanth.  in  powder.  70  grains:  Refined 
Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains ;  Black  Currant  Paste, 
as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Preparp  and  divide  into 
350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  2  grains  of  Guaiacum,  and  is  marked 
G.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  two  hours  in  acute  in- 
flammation; three  times  a  day  in  chronic  affections. 
Use,  a  specific  for  arresting  crescent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils,  and  useful  both  in  acute  and 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  acute 
follicular  disease  of  the  tonsils,  etc. 

Trochisci  Kino. — Kino,  in  powder,  700  grains: 
Tragacanth.  in  powder,  70  grains  :  Refined  Sugar,  in 
powder,  280  grains  :  Black  Currant  Paste,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into  350  lozenges. 
(See  Troc)iisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains 2  grains  of  Kino,  and  is  marked  K.  Dose,  one 
lozenge  every  three  or  four  hours.  Use,  astringent  ; 
rather  less  powerful  than  Rhatany. 

Trochisci  KrameritB. — Extract  of  Rhatany,  In  pow- 
der, 1050  graius  :  Tragacanth,  in  powder.  70  grains  : 
Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  graius:  Red  Currant 
Paste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.    Mix  aud  divide  into 
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portant  industry.  Franklin  C.  Hill  devised 
an  improved  machine  for  making  Licorice  and 
Wistar's  Lozenges.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1874,  401.) 
For  Slocum's  and  Harrison's  improved  forms 
of  lozenge  boards,  rollers,  etc.,  see  A.  J.  P., 
1879,  589;  1880,  255.  A.  D.  Marcy  figured  an 
instrument  for  shaping  troches  in  N.  R.,  Feb. 
1882. 

The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  1898  adopted  four 
bases  for  lozenges,  as  follows:  fruit  basis, 
rose  basis,  simple  basis,  and  tolu  basis.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  British  formulas  the 
quantity  of  active  ingredients  for  each  lozenge 
is  stated  and  the  kind  of  basis  indicated.  This 
is  clone  merely  to  avoid  repetition. 

Preparation'  with  Fruit  Basis. 

"  Take  five  hundred  times  the  quantity  of 
the  drug  ordered  for  one  lozenge;  mix  it  inti- 
mately with  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  a 
half  grammes  of  Refined  Sugar,  in  fine  powder, 
and  three  hundred  grains  or  nineteen  and  a 
half  grammes  of  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder. 
Make  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  one  fluid 


350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  3  grains  of  Extract  of  Rhatany,  and 
is  marked  R.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Use,  a  very  useful  astringent.  Rhatany  does 
not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  Tannic  Acid,  nor  does  it  cause  constipation  to 
the  same  extent  as  Kino  or  Catechu. 

Trochisci  Lactucw. — Extract  of  Lettuce,  350  grains  ; 
Tragacanth,  in  powder,  100  grains ;  Refined  Sugar, 
in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black  Currant  Paste,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into  350  lozenges. 
(See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each  lozenge  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  Extract  of  Lettuce,  and  is  marked 
L.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  hour  or  two.  Use, 
soothing  and  mildly  sedative. 

Trochisci  Potassii  Chloratis. — Potassium  Chlorate, 
in  powder,  1050  grains  ;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  140 
grains :  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black 
Currant  Paste,  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into 
350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  3  grains  of  Potassium  Chlorate,  and 
is  marked  P.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Use,  stimulant  and  antiseptic.  Useful  in 
thrush  and  aphthous  ulceration. 

Trochisci  Potassii  Citratis. — Potassium  Citrate,  in 
powder,  1050  grains ;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  140 
grains ;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains ;  Red 
Currant  Paste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and 
divide  into  350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Ben- 
zoici.) Each  lozenge  contains  3  grains  of  Potassium 
Citrate,  and  is  marked  C.  P.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every 
three  or  four  hours.    Use,  topical  sialagogue. 

TrocMsci  Potassii  Tartratis  Acidm. — Acid  Potassium 
Tartrate,  1050  grains ;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  140 
grains ;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains ;  Red 
Currant  Paste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and 
divide  into  350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Ben- 
zoici.) Each  lozenge  contains  3  grains  of  Acid  Potas- 
sium Tartrate,  and  is  marked  T.  P.  Dose,  one  lozenge 
every  two  or  three  hours.    Use,  topical  sialagogue. 

Trochisci  Pyrethri. — Pellitory  Root,  in  powder,  350 
grains ;  Tragacanth.  in  powder,  70  grains ;  Refined 
►mgar,  in  powder,  280  grains  ;  Black  Currant  Paste, 
as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide  into 
6m  lozenges.  (See  TrocMsci  Acidi  Benzoici.)  Each 
lozenge  contains  1  grain  of  Pellitory,  and  is  marked 
P.  Y.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every  two  or  three  hours. 
I'se,  a  very  valuable  sialagogue. 

Trochisci  Sedativi. — Extract  of  Opium,  in  powder, 
«  f  ra^ins ;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  100  grains  ;  Re- 
lined  Sugar,  in  powder,  280  grains;  Black  Currant 
taste,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Prepare  and  divide 
into  350  lozenges.  (See  Trochisci  Acidi  Benzoici.) 
Kach  lozenge  contains  one-tenth  grain  of  Extract  of 
Jpium,  and  is  marked  S.  Dose,  one  lozenge  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Use,  sedative,  for  irritative 
r.°"gn,  an<3  Pahlfu'  conditions  of  the  pharynx.  (From 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,  4th  edition.) 


ounce  and  a  quarter  (Imp.  meas.)  or  thirty- 
five  and  a  half  cubic  centimetres  of  Mucilage 
of  Gum  Acacia  and  two  ounces  (Imp.)  or  fifty- 
six  and  three-quarter  grammes  of  the  black 
currant  paste  of  commerce  previously  softened 
with  boiling  Distilled  Water,  adding  any  addi 
tional  Distilled  Water  that  may  be  necessary. 
Divide  the  mass  into  five  hundred  equal  lozenges. 
Dry  them  in  a  hot-air  chamber  at  a  moderate 
temperature."  Br. 

Preparation  with  Rose  Basis. 

"  Take  five  hundred  times  the  quantity  of 
the  drug  ordered  for  one  lozenge;  mix  it  inti 
mately  with  seventeen  and  a  half  ounces  (Impe- 
rial) or  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  grammes 
of  Refined  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  three 
hundred  grains  or  nineteen  and  a  half  grammes 
of  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder.  Make  the  mixture 
into  a  paste  with  five  fluid  drachms  (Imp 
meas.)  or  seventeen  and  a  half  cubic  centij 
metres  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia  and  £ 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  official  Rose  Water; 
Divide  the  mass  into  five  hundred  lozenges 
Dry  them  in  a  hot-air  chamber  at  a  moderate 
temperature."  Br. 

Preparation  with  Simple  Basis. 

"  Take  five  hundred  times  the  quantity  o. 
the  drug  ordered  for  one  lozenge;  mix  it  inti 
mately  with  seventeen  and  a  half  ounces  (Im 
perial)  or  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  gramme 
of  Refined  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  thre 
hundred  grains  or  nineteen  and  a  half  gramme: 
of  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder.  Make  the  mixtur; 
into  a  paste  with  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  quarte 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  thirty-five  and  a  half  eubi! 
centimetres  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  Distilled  Water.  Divid 
the  mass  into  five  hundred  equal  lozenges.  Dr 
them  in  a  hot-air  ehamber  at  a  moderate  ten 
perature."  Br. 

Preparation  with  Tolu  Basis. 

"  Take  five  hundred  times  the  quantity  of  tl 
drug  ordered  for  one  lozenge;  dissolve  wh;: 
salts  of  alkaloids  may  be  ordered  in  three  mm 
drachms  (Imperial  measure)  or  ten  and  a  na 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water;  mix  tl 
solution  intimately  with  seventeen  ounc, 
(Imp.)  or  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  gran 
mes  of  Refined  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  thr, 
hundred  grains  or  nineteen  and  a  half  gramm* 
of  Gum  Acacia,  in  powder.  Thoroughly  mec 
porate  with  the  mixture  any  other  drugs  o 
dered  for  the  lozenges,  and  three  fluid  dracm 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  ten  and  a  half  cubic  cen 
metres  of  Tincture  of  Balsam  of  Tolu.  Ma» 
into  a  paste  with  one  fluid  ounce  and  a jwr* 
(Imp.  meas.)  or  thirty-five  and  a  halt  cub 
centimetres  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia  a 
any  additional  Distilled  Water  that  may  ■ 
necessary.  Divide  the  mass  into  five  nunar 
equal  lozenges.  Dry  them  in  a  hot-air  chamb 
at  a  moderate  temperature."  Br. 
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The  following  official  troches  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
$0  were  not  retained  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th 
ev.) :  Trochisci  Gretas,  Ferri,  Ipecacuanha;, 
entha;  Piperita;,  Morphinas  et  Ipecacuanha;, 
ngiberis.  Troches  of  Catechu  were  replaced 
7  Troches  of  Garnbir.1 


1  Trochisci  Cretw.  U.  S.  1890.  Troches  of  Chalk. 
Prepared  Chalk,  twenty-five  grammes  [or  386 
ains]  ;  Acacia,  in  fine  powder,  seven  grammes  [or 
8  grains]  ;  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  three  cubic  centi- 
■ters  [or  49  minims]  ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  forty 
mimes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains]  ;  Water,  a 
ficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches. 
b  the  powders  with  the  Spirit  of  Nutmeg  until 
?y  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then,  with  Water,  form 

mass,  to  be  divided   into  one  hundred  troches." 

S.  1890. 

These  troches  contain  each  about  four  grains  (0.25 
i.)  of  chalk,  and  are  used  as  a  gentle,  astringent 
tacid  in  diarrhaiu.  They  deserve  to  be  used  more 
quently  than  they  have  been,  being  well  adapted 
'  children. 

Trochisci  Ferri.  U.  8.  1890.  Troches  of  Iron. 
'erric  Hydrate,  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
;  80°  C.  (176°  F. ),  thirty  grammes  [or  1  ounce 
,  25  grains]  ;  Vanilla,  cut  into  slices,  one  gramme 
•  15  grains]  ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred 
immes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Mucilage  of 
igacanth,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
ches.  Rub  the  Vanilla,  first,  with  a  portion  of 
Sugar  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  afterwards  with 
Ferric  Hydrate  and  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar, 
il  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Then,  with  Mucil- 
1  of  Tragacanth,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
'  hundred  troches."  U.  8.  1890. 
!ach  lozenge  contains  about  five  grains  (0.3  Gm.) 
ferric  hydrate,  and  from  one  to  six  may  be  given, 
ording  to  the  effects  desired.  (See  Ferri  Oxidum 
iratum. ) 

'roehisci  Ipecacuanhw.  V.  8.  1890.  Troches  of 
cac. — "  Ipecac,  in  No.  60  powder,  two  grammes 
31  grains]  :  Tragacanth,  in  fine  powder,  two 
mmes  [or  31  grains]  ;  Sugar,  In  fine  powder,  sixty- 
grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains]  :  Syrup  of 
nge,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
'Ms.  Rub  the  powders  together  until  they  are 
roughly  mixed  :  then,  with  Syrup  of  Orange,  form 
nass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  troches." 
8.  1890. 

'rochisci  Mentha-  Piperita'.  U.  8.  1890.  Troches 
Peppermint. — "  Oil  of  Peppermint,  one  cubic  centi- 
er  [or  16  minims]  ;  Sugar,  in  tine  powder, 
ity  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360  minims]  ;  Mucil- 

of  Tragacanth,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
tired  troches.  Rub  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  and  the 
ar  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then, 
li  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth,  form  a  mass,  to  be 
ded  into  one  hundred  troches."  V.  8.  1890. 
'seful  in  slight  gastric  or  intestinal  pains,  nausea, 

flatulence. 

'rochisci  Morphinw  et  Ipecacuanha'.  V.  8.  1890. 
ches  of  Morphine  and  Ipecac. — "  Morphine  Sui- 
te, sixteen  centigrammes  [or  2V2  grains]  ;  Ipecac, 
No.  60  powder,  fifty  centigrammes  [or  8  grainsl  ; 
ar.  in  fine  powder,  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
.128  grainsl;  Oil  of  Gaultheria,  two-tenths  of  a 
to  centimeter  [or  3  minims]  ;  Mucilage  of  Traga- 

'  tn,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
'ics.  Rub  the  powders'  together  until  they  are 
•oughly  mixed  ;  then  add  the  Oil  of  Gaultheria 
nvalent  to  about  4  drops),  and  incorporate  it 
i  the  mixture.    Lastly,  with  Mucilage  of  Traga- 

'  rn,  form  a  mass_  t0  i3e  divided  into  one  hundred 
lies."    TJ.  8.  1890. 

xpectorant  and  anodyne,  useful  especially  in 
'  limg  cough.  The  U.  S.  1890  lozenges  contained 
1  fortieth  of  a  grain  (0.0O16  Gm.)  of  morphine 
.  •  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm. )  of 
1  ac.  " 

i-ochisci  Zinyiberis.    U.  8.  1890.    Troches  of  Oin- 

~'  Tincture  of  Ginger,  twenty  cubic  centimeters 
Ho  grains]  ;  Tragacanth,   in  fine  powder,  four 

"1'ies  [or  62  grains]  ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  one. 
I  area  and  thirty  grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  256 
;  nsJ  :  Syrup  of  Ginger,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
j  p  one   hundred    troches.    Mix    the    Tincture  of 

;ep  with  the  Sugar,  and.  having  exposed  the  mix- 
,  to  the  air  until  drv,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
,  'nis  add  the.  Tragacanth,  and  mix  thoroughly, 
y.  with  Syrup  of  Ginger,  form  a  mass,  to  be 

'led  into  one  hundred  troches."    V.  8.  1890. 

ion  lozenge  contains  three  minims  (0.2  Cc.)  of 
tincture,  and  thev   may  be  taken  as  required. 

K  especially  calculated    to   relieve   gastric  pains 

lung  from  flatulence. 


TROCHISCUS  ACIDI  BENZOICI.  Br. 

BENZOIC  ACID  LOZENGE 

( tro-jshls'cus  ac'i-di  ben-zo'i-ci) 

Tablettes  de  l'Acide  Benzoique,  Fr.  ;  Benzoesaurepas- 
tillen,  a. 

"  Benzoic  Acid,  $  grain  or  0.0324  gramme. 
Mix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge." 
Br.    (See  p.  1298.) 

TROCHISCUS  ACIDI  CARBOLICI.  Br. 

PHENOL  LOZENGE 

(tro-plns'cus  ac'i-di  car-bol'i-cl ) 

Tablettes  de  l'Acide  Phenique,  Fr. ;  Phenolpastillen, 

a. 

"  Phenol,  1  grain  or  0.0648  gramme.  Mix 
with  the  Tolu  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Br. 
(See  p.  1298.) 

TROCHISCI  ACIDI  TANNICI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF  TANNIC  ACID. 

(tro-phis'ci   a^'i-di  tan'ni-ci) 

Trochiscus  Acidi  Tannici,  Br.  ;  Tannin  Lozenges  : 
Tablettes  de  Tannin,  Fr.;  Tanninpastillen,  G. 

*  "  Tannic  Acid,  six  grammes  [or  93  grains] ; 
Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-five  grammes  [or 
2  ounces  av.,  128  grains] ;  Tragacanth,  in  fine 
powder,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains] ;  Stronger 
Orange  Flower  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  hundred  troches.  Bub  the  powders 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then, 
with  Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water,  form  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  troches." 
U.  S. 

"  Tannic  Acid,  I  grain  or  0.0324  gramme. 
Mix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge." 
Br.    (Seep.  1298.) 

These  are  useful  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
and  in  chronic  angina,  being  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Each  U.  S.  troche  con- 
tains about  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  the  acid. 

TROCHISCI  AMMONII  CHLORIDI.  LJ.  S. 

TROCHES  OF  AMMONIUM  CHLORIDE 

(tio-pliis'el   am-mO'ni-I  dilG'i'i-dl) 

Tablettes  de  Ohlorhydrate  d'Ammoniaque,  Fr.; 
Chlorammoniumpastillen,  O. 

*  "Ammonium  Chloride,  in  fine  powder,  ten 
grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Extract  of  Glycyr- 
rhiza,  in  fine  powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
orains]  ;  Tragacanth,  in  fine  powder,  two  gram- 
mes [or  31  grains] ;  Sugar,  hi  fine  powder,  forty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  ISO  grains]  ;  Syrup  of 
Tolu,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
troches.  Rub  the  powders  together  until- they 
are  thoroughly  mixed;  then,  with  Syrup  of 
Tolu,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  hito  one  hun- 
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dred  troches."  U.  S.  Each  troche  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.096  Gm.)  of 
ammonium  chloride. 

These  troches  are  largely  used  in  congested 
conditions  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

TROCHISCUS  BISMUTHI  COMPOSITUS. 
Br. 

COMPOUND  BISMUTH  LOZENGE 

( tro-gliis'cus  bis-mu'thl  cgm-pos'i-tus) 

Troches  of  Bismuth  ;  Tablettes  de  Sous-nitrate  de 
Bismuth,  Fr.  Cod.;  Wismuthpastillen,  G. 

"  Bismuth  Oxycarbonate,  2  grains  or  0.1296 
gramme;  Heavy  Magnesium  Carbonate,  2 
grains  or  0.1296  gramme;  Precipitated  Calcium 
Carbonate,  4  grains  or  0.2592  gramme.  Mix 
with  the  Rose  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Br. 
(See  p.  1298.) 

These  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  effects  of 
bismuth  subcarbonate  on  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
of  the  magnesium  and  calcium  carbonates  as 
an  antacid,  two  or  more  being  administered  for 
a  dose.  They  may  also  be  found  useful  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  oesoph- 
agus. 

TROCHISCI  CUBE B U.  S. 

TROCHES  OF  CUBEB 

( trQ-ehis'el  cu-be'bae ) 

Tablettes   de   Cubebe,   Fr. ;   Kubebenpastillen,  G. 

*"  Oleoresin  of  Cubeb,  two  grammes  [or  31 
grains] ;  Oil  of  Sassafras,  one  cubic  centi- 
meter [or  16  minims] ;  Extract  of  Glyeyrrhiza, 
in  fine  powder,  twenty-five  grammes  [or  386 
grams]  ;  Acacia,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  gram- 
mes [or  185  grains] ;  Syrup  of  Tolu,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches.  Rub 
the  powders  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  the  Oleoresin  and  the  Oil,  and 
incorporate  them  with  the  mixture.  Lastly, 
with  Syrup  of  Tolu,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  one  hundred  troches."  U.  S. 

Each  lozenge  contains  one-fourth  of  a  minim 
(0.02  Gm.)  of  the  oleoresin  of  cubeb,  being 
about  one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  lozenge  of 
1870,  and  one-half  the  strength  of  the  1890 
troches.  The  preparation  is  intended  chiefly 
tor  effect  upon  the  fauces  and  other  parts  of 
the  upper  alimentary  passages,  and  may  be 
used  advantageously  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
cough,  and  in  ulceration  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fauces. 

TROCHISCUS  EUCALYPTI  GUMMI.  Br. 

EUCALYPTUS  GUM  LOZENGE 

(tro-phis'eus  eu-ea-lyp'tl  gum'mi) 

klSSSt^  d'Eucalypte.   Fr. ;  Eucalyptus- 


"  Eucalyptus  Gum,  1  grain  or  0.0648  gramme. 
Mix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge." 
Br.    (See  p.  1298.) 

TROCHISCUS  FERRI  REDACTI.  Br. 

REDUCED  IRON  LOZENGE 

( tro-phis'eus  fer'rl  re-dac'ti) 

Tablettes  de  Fer  Reduit  par  l'Hydrogene,  Tablettes 
de  Fer,  Fr.;  Eisenpastillen,  G. 

"  Reduced  Iron,  1  grain  or  0.0648  gramme 
Mix  with  the  Simple  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge.'  j 
Br.  (See  p.  1298;  also  page  518.) 

From  one  to  five  of  the  lozenges  may  be  taker 
for  a  dose. 


TROCHISCI  GAMBIR.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF  GAMBIR 

[To  replace  Trochisc!  Catechu,  Pharm.,  1890,  Troche 
of  Catechu] 

( tro-plris'ei  gam'bir) 

Trochiscus  Catechu,  Br..  Catechu  Lozenge;  Ta 
belloe  cum  Catechu  ;  Tablettes  de  Cachou,  F7\  Cod. 
Katechupastillen,  G. 

*  "  Gambir,  in  fine  powder,  six  grammes  [o 
93  grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-firs 
grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains] ;  Traga 
canth,  in  fine  powder,  two  grammes  [or  3. 
grains] ;  Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water,  i 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  trochet 
Rub  the  powders  together  until  they  are  thor 
oughly  mixed;  then,  with  Stronger  Orang 
Flower  Water,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  int 
one  hundred  troches."  U.S.  I 

"  Catechu,  1  grain  or  0.0648  gramme.  Mi 
with  the  Simple  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Bi\ 
(See  p.  1298.) 

These,  like  the  troches  of  tannic  acid,  ar 
useful  in  prolapsus  of  the  uvula,  and  in  othei 
forms  of  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  and  may  alsj 
be  used,  in  the  number  of  three  or  more  at  j 
dose,  to  obtain  the  effects  of  catechu  or  gambii 
on  the  prima  vies  and  on  the  system.  Eacl 
troche  contains  about  one  grain  (0.06  Gm.)  o: 
gambir,  and  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZCE  ET  OPII 
U.  S. 

TROCHES  OF  GLYCYRRHIZA  AND  OPIUM 

( tro-phis'cl   glyc-yr-rhl'zae   et  o'pi-I) 


Licorice  and 
Tablettes  de  Re 


Opium  Lozenges;  Tablettes  d'Qpium 
iglisse  opiacees,  Fr.;  OpiumpastiUen,  u 

* "  Extract  of  Glyeyrrhiza,  in  fine  powdei) 
fifteen  grammes  [or  *231  grains] ;  Powderec 
Opium,  one-half  gramme  [or  8  grains] ;  Acacia 
in  fine  powder,  twelve  grammes  [or  185  g^ainsJ 
Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twenty  grammes  [or  M 
grains] ;  Oil  of  Anise,  two-tenths  of  a  cum 
centimeter  [or  3  minims]  ;  Water,  a  sufficien 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches.  -K" 
the  powders  together  until  they  are  thorough: 


art  i.  Trochiscus  Guaiaci  Resince. — Morphince  et  Ipecacuanha:.  1301 


ixed;  then  add  the  Oil  of  Anise  (equivalent 
about  4  drops),  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
ixture.  Lastly,  with  Water,  form  a  mass,  to 
divided  into  one  hundred  troches."  U.  S. 
The  British  Pharm.  1S98  no  longer  recognizes 
zenges  containing  licorice  and  opium;  the 
.  1885  process  is  appended.1 
A  preparation  similar  to  the  above  is  much 
ed  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  under  the 
ime  of  Wistar's  cough  lozenges.  Sometimes 
orphine  sulphate  is  substituted  in  equivalent 
Tiportion  for  the  opium,  and  occasionally  a 
tie  tartar  emetic  is  added ;  but  these  modifica- 
3ns  of  the  official  formula  are  not  admissible 
ithout  a  change  of  title.  Each  U.  S.  troche 
ntains  about  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  pow- 
red  opium.  These  troches  are  demulcent  and 
lodyne,  and  useful  in  allaying  cough. 

TROCHISCUS  GUAIACI  RESIN/E.  Br. 

GUAIACUM  RESIN  LOZENGE 

( tro-f hls'cus  gual'a-cl  re-si'nse) 

Tablettes  de  Resine  de  Gayac,  Fr. ;  Gua  jakharzpas- 
len,  <?. 

"  Guaiacum  Resin,  3  grains  or  0.1944  gramme, 
ix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge." 
.  (See  p.  1298.) 

TROCHISCUS  IPECACUANH/E.  Br. 

IPECACUANHA  LOZENGE 

( tro-ghls'cus  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hse ) 

Tablettes  d'Ipecacuanha,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Breehwurzel- 
stillen,  O.;  Pastiglie  d'ipecacuana,  It. 

"Ipecacuanha  Root,  in  powder,  i  grain  or 
9162  gramme.    Mix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to 
rm  a  Lozenge."  Br.  (See  p.  1298.) 
These  are  useful   expectorant   lozenges  in 
tarrhal  complaints. 

TROCHISCI  KRAMERI/E.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF  KRAMERIA 

(tro-elns'ci  kra-ine'ri-ae) 

Trochiscus  Krameria;,  Br.,  Krameria  Lozenge, 
atany  Lozenge;  Tablettes  de  Ratanhia,  Fr. ;  Ratan- 
ipastillen,  O. 

_ '  Extract  of  Krameria,  six  grammes  [or  93 
ains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-five  gram- 


Trochisci  Opii,  Br.  1885.  Opium  Lozenges. 
Take  of  Extract  of  Opium  seventy-two  grains; 
ncture  of  Tolu  half  a  fluid  ounce;  Refined  Sugar, 
powder,  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Gum  Acacia, 

powder,  two  ounces  [av.]  ;  Extract  of  Liquorice 
»  ounces  [av.]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Add 
e  Extract  of  Opium,  first  softened  by  means  of  a 
tie  Water,  and  the  Tincture  of  Tolu.  to  the  Extract 

Liquorice    heated    in    a    water-bath.    When  the 

tUre     IS     rorlnnarl      tr.     «      nr.nr.ai.     nr.  n  C 1  stpn  CP.  remOVC 


e-flftletb.  of  a  grain  of  morphine."    Br.  1885 


mes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128  grains] ;  Tragacanth, 
in  fine  powder,  two  grammes  [or  31  grains]  ; 
Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches.  Rub 
the  powders  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then,  with  Stronger  Orange  Flower 
Water,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred troches."  U.  S. 

"  Extract  of  Krameria,  1  grain  or  0.0648 
gramme.  Mix  with  the  Fruit  Basis  to  form  a 
Lozenge."  Br.  (See  p.  1298.) 

These  are  astringent  troches,  which  may  be 
used  in  chronic  angina. 

TROCHISCUS  KRAMERI/E  ET 
COCAIN/E.  Br. 

KRAMERIA  AND  COCAINE  LOZENGE 

(tro-chis'cus  kra-me'ri-se  et  co-ca-I'nae) 

Tablettes  de  Ratanhia  et  de  Cocaine,  Fr. ;  Ratanhia- 
und  Cocain-pastillen,  O. 

"  Extract  of  Krameria,  1  grain  or  0.0648 
gramme;  Cocaine  Hydrochloride,  one-twentieth 
grain  or  0.00324  gramme.  Mix  with  the  Fruit 
Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Br.  (See  p.  1298.) 

TROCHISCUS  MORPHINE.  Br. 

MORPHINE  LOZENGE 

( tro-fhls'cus  mor-phi'niE ) 

Tablettes  de  Chlorhydrate  de  Morphine,  Tablettes 
de  Morphine,  Fr.;  Morphinpastillen,  Q. 

(t  Morphine  Hydrochloride,  one-thirty-sixth 
grain  or  0.001S  gramme.  Mix  with  the  Tolu 
Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Br.    (See  p.  1298.) 

Useful  for  alleviating  cough,  and  for  other 
purposes  Avhieh  are  answered  by  minute  doses 
of  morphine,  of  the  hydrochloride  of  which  each 
lozenge  contains  about  one-thirty-sixth  of  a 
grain  (0.0018  Gin.). 

TROCHISCUS  MORPHIN/E  ET  IPE- 
CACUANH/E.  Br. 

MORPHINE  AND  IPECACUANHA  LOZENGE 

(tro-ehis'cus  mor-phi'nae  et  ip-o-cac-u-an'ha? ) 

Tablettes  de  Morphine  et  dTpe"cacuanha.  Fr. :  Mor- 
phinpastillen mit  Brechwurzel  ;  Morphin-  und  Brech- 
wurzel-pastillen,  G. 

"  Morphine    Hydrochloride,  one-thirty-sixth 
qrain  or  0.0018  gramme;  Ipecacuanha  Root,  in 
powder,  one-twelfth  grain  or  0.0054  gramme. 
Mix  with  the  Tolu  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge. 
Br.  (See  p.  1298;  also  p.  790.) 

Expectorant  and  anodyne,  useful  especially 
in  allaying  cough.  The  lozenges  contain  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  a  grain  (0.001S  Gm.)  of  mor- 
phine salt,  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.00^4 
Gm.)  of  ipecacuanha. 
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TROCHISCI  POTASSII  CHLORATIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF  POTASSIUM  CHLORATE 

( tro-ehis'ci  po-tas'sM  ghlo-ra'tis ) 

Trochiscus  Potassii  Chloratis,  Br.,  Potassium 
Chlorate  Lozenge,  Chlorate  of  Potash  Lozenges  ;  Tab- 
lettes de  Chlorate  de  Potasse,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Kalium- 
chloratpastillen,  Pastillen  von  Chlorsaurem  Kali,  O.  ; 
Pastiglie  di  clorato  di  potassio,  It. ;  Tabletas  de 
clorato  potasico,  Sp. 

*  "  Potassium  Chlorate,  in  fine  powder,  fifteen 
grammes  [or  231  grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  pow- 
der, sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  51 
grains] ;  Tragacanth,  in  fine  powder,  three 
grammes  [or  46  grains] ;  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches.  Mix 
the  Sugar  with  the  Tragacanth  by  trituration, 
in  a  mortar;  then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  by  means  of  a  bone  spatula 
mix  with  it  the  Potassium  Chlorate,  being  care- 
ful, by  avoiding  trituration  or  pressure,  to  pre- 
vent the  mixture  from  igniting  or  exploding. 
Lastly,  with  Water,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  one  hundred  troches."  U.  S. 

"Potassium  Chlorate,  3  grains  or  0.1944 
gramme.  Mix  with  the  Rose  Basis  to  form  a 
Lozenge."  Br.   (See  p.  1298.) 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  size  of  these 
troches  was  reduced  one-half  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890. 

These  lozenges  are  very  largely  employed, 
and  are  locally  useful  in  eases  of  sore  throat. 

TROCHISCI  SANTONINI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF  SANTONIN 

(tro-ghls'cl  san-to-nl'ni) 

Trochiscus  Santonini,  Santonin  Lozenge,  Br.; 
Tablettes  de  Santonine,  Fr.  God.;  Pastilli  Santonini, 
ri  Qm;  Santoninpastillen,  G.j  Pastiglie  di  santonina, 
It.;  Tabletas  de  santonina,  Sp. 

*  "  Santonin,  in  fine  powder,  three  grammes 
[or  46  grains] ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  ninety 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains] ;  Traga- 
canth, in  fine  powder,  three  grammes  [or  46 
grains] ;  Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  troches. 
Rub  the  powders  together  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly mixed;  then,  with  Stronger  Orange 
Flower  Water,  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
one  hundred  troches.  Troches  of  Santonin 
should  be  kept  in  dark,  amber-colored  vials." 
U.  S. 

"  Santonin,  1  grain  or  0.0648  gramme.  Mix 
with  the  Simple  Basis  to  form  a  Lozenge."  Br. 
(See  p.  1298.)  g 

The  United  States  process  is  faulty  in  the 
direction  that  the  santonin  should  be  in  fine 
powder.  The  longer  the  absorption  of  santonin 
is  delayed  in  the  intestines  the  more  prolonged 
and  consequently  the  more  erfective  is  its  vermi- 
cidal  influence.  As  soon  as  it  is  absorbed  it 
ceases  to  act  upon  the  worm,  and  becomes  a 
more  or  less  deleterious  substance  in  the  system. 


A  dose  of  santonin  in  crystals  which  is  not 
poisonous  may  become  somewhat  toxie  when 
given  in  fine  powder.  The  proportion  of  crys- 
tals in  the  lozenge  mass  (2£  per  cent.)  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  good 
lozenge  from  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view.| 
Each  U.  S.  lozenge  contains  about  half  a  grain, 
(0.033  Gm.)  of  santonin.  (See  Santoninum,  p. 
1085.) 

Dose,  for  a  child  (two  years  old)  from  one  to 
two  lozenges. 

TROCHISCI  SODII  BICARBONATIS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

TROCHES  OF:SODIUM  BICARBONATE 

(tro-ehls'ci   so'di-I  bi-car-bg-na'tls) 

Trochiscus  Sodii  Bicarbonatis,  Sodium  Bicar 
bonate  Lozenge,  Br.  ■  Trochisci  Natri  Bicarbonici ; 
Tablettes  de  Bicarbonate  de  Soude,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pastilles 
de  Vichy,  Pastilles  digestives,  Fr.;  Natronpastillen 
Natriumbicarbonatpastillen,  O. ;  Pastiglie  di  bicar 
bonato  di  sodio,  /*. ;  Tabletas  de  bicarbonato  sodico 
Sp. 

*  "  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  eighteen  gramme: 
[or  278  grains]  ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  fifty- 
four  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  396  grains] 
Myristica,  bruised,  one  gramme  [or  15  grains] 
Mucilage  of  Tragacanth,  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  one  hundred  troches.  Triturate  th( 
Myristica  with  the  Sugar,  gradually  added 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mix  this  intimately  with  the  Sodiuir 
Bicarbonate;  then,  with  the  Mucilage  of  Trag- 
acanth, form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one 
hundred  troches."  U.S. 

"  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  3  grains  or  0.1944 
gramme.  Mix  with  the  Rose  Basis  to  form  a 
Lozenge."  Br.     (See  p.  1298.) 

The  U.  S.  troche  contains  about  three  grams 
(0.18  Gm.)  of  the  alkaline  salt.  Antacid  and 
antilithic,  useful  in  heartburn  and  in  uric  acm 
gravel.  From  one  to  six  may  be  given  for  a 
dose. 

TROCHISCUS  SULPHURIS.  Br. 

SULPHUR  LOZENGE 

( tro-phls'cus  sul'phu-rls) 
Tablettes  de  Soufre,  Fr.  Cod.;  Schwefelpastillen,  G. 
"Precipitated  Sulphur,  2500  grains  or  162 
grammes;  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate,  m  powder, 
500  grains  or  32.4  grammes;  Refined  Sugar,  in 
powder,  4000  grains  or  259.2  grammes;  bum 
Acacia,  in  powder,  500  grains  or  32.4  grammes. 
Tincture  of  Orange,  500  minims  or  29.5  euinc 
centimetres;  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia,  ouu 
minims  or  29.5  cubic  centimetres.  Mix  we 
Tincture  of  Orange  with  the  powders;  add  trie 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia  to  form  a  siutawe 
mass.  Divide  into  five  hundred  Lozenges,  ury 
them  in  a  hot-air  chamber  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. Each  Lozenge  contains  five  grains  oi 
0.324  gramme  of  Precipitated  Sulphur,  or. 


ET  I. 


Trochiscus  Sulphuris. —  Ulmus. 
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These  lozenges  were  first  introduced  into  the 
dditions"  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  1885. 
Dose,  from  one  to  six  lozenges.  (See  Sulphur 
cccipitatum,  p.  1202.) 

ULMUS.  U.  S. 

ELM       [Slippery  Elm] 

(ul'ruus) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva  Miehanx 
'am.  Ulmaceoe),  deprived  of  its  periderm." 
S. 

Cortex  Ulmi  Interior,  Ulmi  Cortex ;  Elm  Bark  ; 
me  Fauve,  Fr.  Cod.;  Ecorce  dsOrme,  Fr.;  Ulmen- 
de,  Riisterrinde,  G. 

Ulmus  fulva,  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor.  Amer. 
803),  i.  172.— U.  rubra,  Michx.  f.,  Hist.  Arb. 
n.,  hi.  278. — U.  pubescens,  Walt.,  Fl.  Car. 
""!),  112. — The  slippery  elm,  called  also 
i  elm,  is  a  lofty  tree,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
ght,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
diameter.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  brown, 
it  of  the  branches  rough  and  whitish.  The 
ves  are  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  nearly  equal 
the  base,  unequally  serrate,  pubescent,  and 
ry  rough  on  both  sides,  four  or  five  inches 
length  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  sup- 
rted  on  short  footstalks.  The  buds,  a  fort- 
Jit  before  their  development,  are  covered 
th  a  dense  russet  down.  The  flowers,  which 
pear  before  the  leaves,  are  sessile,  and  in 
isters  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots. 
ie  bunches  of  flowers  are  surrounded  by 
lies,  which  are  downy  like  the  buds.  The  calyx 
also  downy.  There  is  no  corolla.  The 
imens  are  five,  short,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
lor.  The  fruit  s  a  membranaceous  capsule 
samara,  enclosing  in  the  middle  one  round 
3d,  destitute  of  fringe.1  The  family  Urti- 
ceae  has  been  subdivided  by  Engler  and  Prantl 
to  three  distinct  natural  orders:  1,  the 
maceae,  including  Ulmus,  etc.;  2,  the  Mora- 
including  Morns,  Humulus,  Cannabis,  etc.; 
the  Urticacea?   proper,   including  Urtica, 

This  species  of  elm  is  indigenous,  growing  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  north  of  the 
irolinas,  but  most  abundantly  west  of  the 
Heghany  Mountains.  It  flourishes  in  open, 
wated  situations,  and  requires  a  firm,  dry 
il..  From  the  white  elm  (U.  americana)  it  is 
stinguished  by  its  rough  branches,  its  larger, 
icker,  and  rougher  leaves,  its  downy  buds, 
id  the  character  of  its  flowers  and  seeds.  Its 
riod  of  flowering  is  in  April.  The  inner 
Jk,  separated  from  the  cortex,  is  the  part 
ed.  Large  quantities  are  collected  in  the 
Twer  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
It  is  in  long,  nearly  fiat  pieces,  from  one 
two  lines  thick,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  tawny 


Fremontia  calif  arnica,  Torr.,  or  California  »S7i'/>- 
n l  Elm,  is  not  botanieally  allied  to  Ulmus  fulva: 
'  bark  is  said,  however,  to  have  the  same  properties 

slippery  elm  bark,  and  to  be  used  for  a  similar 
rpose. 


color  which  is  reddish  on  the  inner  surface, 
a  peculiar-  sweetish,  not  unpleasant  odor,  and  a 
highly  mucilaginous  taste  when  chewed.  "In  flat 
pieces  varying  in  length  and  width,  3  to  4 
Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  light  brown,  with 
occasional  dark  brown  patches  of  the  periderm ; 
inner  surface  yellowish-brown ;  fracture  fibrous 
and  somewhat  mealy;  odor  slight  but  distinct; 
taste  mucilaginous.  Ground  Elm  contains  a 
few  nearly  spherical  starch  grains  from  0.005 
to  0.010  Mm.  in  diameter."  U.  S.  By  grinding, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  light,  grayish  fawn-colored 
powder.  It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  it  readily  imparts  to  water.  The  mucil- 
age is  precipitated  by  solutions  of  lead  acetate 
and  subaeetate,  but  not  by  alcohol.  It  contains 
a  variety  of  tannin  which  colors  iron  solutions 
green,  in  amount  about  6.5  per  cent,  according 
to  Rink,  or,  according  to  Davy,  a  little  less  than 
3  per  cent. 

Much  of  the  bark  brought  into  the  market  is 
of  inferior  quality,  imparting  comparatively 
little  mucilage  to  water.  It  has  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  genuine  bark,  but  is  much 
less  fibrous  and  more  brittle,  breaking  abruptly 
when  bent,  instead  of  being  capable,  like  the 
better  kinds,  of  being  folded  lengthwise  with- 
out breaking.  To  what  this  inferiority  is  owing, 
whether  to  difference  in  the  species  or  the  age, 
or  to  circumstances  in  the  growth  of  the  tree 
producing  it,  we  are  unable  to  state.  Ground 
elm  bark  is  often  adulterated,  usually  with 
substances  containing  starch.  Pure  elm  bark 
contains  only  a  trace  of  starch.2 

C.  W.  Wright  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Western  Lancet,  states  that  slip- 
pery elm  bark  has  the  property  of  preserving 
fatty  substances  from  rancidity,  and  that  this 
fact  was  known  to  the  Indians,  who  prepared 
bear's  fat  by  melting  it  with  the  bark,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  latter  to  a 
pound  of  the  former,  keeping  them  heated 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  straining 
off  the  fat.  Wright  tried  the  same  process  with 
butter  and  lard,  and  found  them  to  remain 
perfectly  sweet  for  a  long  time.  (.4.  P., 
xxiv. ) 

Uses.— Elm  bark  is  an  excellent  demulcent, 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  this  class  of 
medicines  is  employed.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  diseases 
of  the  urinary  passages.  Its  mucilage  is  nutri- 
tious and  we  are  told  that  it  has  proved  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  life  in  the  absence  of 
other  food.  In  the  case  of  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
elm  bark  produced  death,  which  was  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  numerous  balls  of  indigestible 
fibre  which  were  formed  in  the  stomach.  (P.  M. 
T.,  Feb.  7,  1874,  p.  303.) 

J  R.  Dowler  of  Beardstown,  III,  reports  the 
discharge  of  tape  worm  caused  by  chewing  and 

'The  following  test,  devised  by  Geo.  M.  Beringer 
seems  to  have  practical  value.  Ten  grains  of  ground 
of  pulverized  elm  bark,  thoroughly  shaken  with  one 
fluidounce  of  water,  will,  if  pure  and  of  good  quality, 
in  fifteen  minutes  form  a  thick  jelly-like  mass  of  a 
good  fawn  color. 
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swallowing  the  bark  of  the  elm.  (B.  M.  S.  J., 
March  16,  1865,  p.  132.)  It  is  commonly  used 
as  a  drink  in  the  form  of  infusion.  (See  Mu- 
cilago  Ulmi.)  The  powder  may  be  used  stirred 
in  hot  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  mucil- 
age more  or  less  thick  according  to  the  propor- 
tion added.  The  bark  also  serves  as  an  emollient 
application  in  cases  of  external  inflammation. 
For  this  purpose  the  powder  may  be  formed 
into  a  poultice  with  hot  water,  or  the  bark 
itself  may  be  applied,  previously  softened  by 
boiling.  McDowell  of  Virginia,  recommended 
slippery  elm  bark  for  the  dilatation  of  fistulas 
and  strictures  (Med.  Examiner,  i.  244)  ;  subse- 
quently H.  R.  Storer  of  Boston,  used  it  advan- 
tageously for  dilating  the  os  uteri  (B.  M.  S.  J., 
liii.  300),  and  A.  Abbe  of  the  same  place, 
succeeded  in  curing  with  it  a  case  of  stricture 
of  the  rectum  (Ibid.,  liv.  349). 
Off.  Prep.— Mucilago  Ulmi,  U.  8. 

UNGUENTA. 

OINTMENTS 

(un-guen'ta) 

Pommades,  Onguents,  Fr. ;  Salben,  (?.;  Fomatas, 
Ungueiitos,  It.;  Pomadas,  Unguentos,  Sp. 

These  are  fatty  substances,  softer  than 
cerates,  of  a  consistence  like  that  of  butter,  and 
such  that  they  may  be  readily  applied  to  the 
skin  by  inunction.  When  ointments  are  prepared 
by  merely  mixing  medicinal  substances  with 
simple  ointment,  hydrous  wool-fat,  lard,  or 
petrolatum,  care  should  be  taken,  if  the  added 
substance  be  a  powder,  that  it  be  brought  to 
the  finest  possible  state  of  division  before  being 
incorporated  with  the  unctuous  matter.  If 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  it  may  often 
be  advantageously  rubbed  with  a  little  of  one 
of  these  liquids.  Gritty  matter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  these  preparations.  When 
an  extract  is  added,  if  not  uniformly  soft,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  trituration  w'ith  water 
or  alcohol,  according  to  its  nature.  Many  of 
the  ointments  become  rancid  if  long  kept,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  or  only  when  wanted  for  use.  The 
tendency  to  rancidity  may  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  counteracted  by  imbuing  the  unctuous 
vehicle  with  benzoin,  or  with  poplar  buds, 
as  recommended  by  Deschamps  (A.  J.  P.,  xv. 
260) ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be 
no  therapeutic  objection  to  the  admixture. *  Elm 

1  Populinated  Lard. — Emile  Mouchon  eives  the  fol. 
owing  method  of  applying  to  lard I  the*  preservative 
influence  of  poplar  buds  and  benzoin.    Having  pre 

one  pa^of  M Jffil  f  fl?Ure  0f  P0Plar  »u%!  & 
one  pan  ot  the  dried  buds  in  powder  and  four  nartq 

?nrrt'pnh0l,tbe  by  deSl'ees  to  WOO  parts  of  melted 

lard  bO  parts  of  the  tincture,  heats  so  that  all  the  a  oo 

SSrfSKffl'i  ft'T11  °f-  then  strains"  and  Mm* the 
rB  rl  ,  t  ffS  on  cooling.  The  same  method 
portions  »nl  t  "  tl're  of*  benzoin,  in  the  same  pro- 
same  puVnose  t^S"!,.  of  graiac  wiU  answer  the 
wMTvlry  1^%^^%^^^^ 
oVTeru^U^nYHf  °Uf  ?V>menta  anVbaTsam 


bark  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect.  (See  p 
1303.)  According  to  Geisler,  ten  drops  of  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  incorporated  with  an  ounce 
of  ointment,  will  overcome  the  disagreeable 
fatty  odor.  (Ph.  Cb.,  1847,  927.)  Hydrous 
wool-fat  or  lanolin,  petrolatum,  and  glyeerite  of 
starch  are  now  used  as  vehicles  for  ointments 
(See  Adeps  Lance  Hydrosus,  Petrolatum,  and 
Glyceritum  Amyli.)  In  the  selection  of  a 
vehicle  for  an  ointment  it  is  important  to  con 
sider  the  object  for  which  the  ointment  is  to 
be  used.  Lanolin  is  a  natural  emollient  of 
the  skin,  composed  of  cholesterin  and  other 
substances. 

Glycelceum  is  an  oleaginous  compound  of 
finely  powdered  almond  meal  1  part,  glycerin 
2  parts,  and  olive  oil  6  parts.  It  was  proposed 
by  T.  B.  Groves,  C.  D.,  Sept.  14,  1867,  as  a 
substitute  for  plasma  and  other  fatty  bodies 
and  has  no  doubt  advantages,  one  of  which  is; 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  removed  from, 
the  skin  by  a  wet  sponge.  It  has  been  proposed! 
to  substitute  glycerin  for  oils  and  fats  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments,  either  wholly  or  in; 
part;  but  ointments  thus  prepared  are  alto-J 
gether  unfit  for  application  by  inunction,  a* 
a  portion  of  the  glycerin  remains  upon  the  skin 
producing  a  rough  sensation  of  adhesiveness  j| 
very  different  from  the  softness  caused  bjr 
oleaginous  matter,  and  in  some  skin  diseases) 
glycerin  in  an  ointment  would  be  positivelj 
injurious. 

The  Cerates  having  been  abolished  as 
class  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  a  few  oi 
the  individual  articles  have  been  transferrer; 
to  the  Ointments,  making  the  definition  of  th 
latter  class  of  preparations,  as  given  above 
not  exactly  applicable  to  all  the  individual  sub 
stances  at  present  included  among  them  ii 
that  Pharmacopoeia.  We  consider  no  substanc 
to  be  strictly  entitled  to  the  name  of  ointmen 
which  is  not  of  such  a  consistence  as  to_  adap 
it  to  application  to  the  skin  by  friction  o 
inunction.  Ointments  should  be  dispensed  l 
glass,  porcelain,  or  queensware  pots  or  jars; 
or,  if  for  temporary  use,  in  tight  woodei 
boxes.  We  have  used  a  very  convenient  metho'. 
of  dispensing  soft  ointments  by  introducin; 
them  into  compressible  tubes.  These  tube 
are  similar  to  those  used  for  holding  artist; 
colors,  and  have  the  advantage  of  shielding  th 
ointment  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  ai 
while  allowing  the  use  of  the  desired  quan 
tity.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  the  followm 
new  ointments  were  introduced:  Unguentmj 
Acidi  Borici,  Hydrargyri  Dilutum,  Zinci  bteai 
atis.  Unguentum  Stramonii  is  made  from  th 
extract  of  the  leaf  instead  of  that  from  m 
seed.  The  following  ointments  of  the  U.  4 
1890  were  not  admitted:  Unguentum  ™>L 
Carbonatis,  Plumbi  Iodidi.i    For  a  classifies 

1  Unguentum    PlumU    Carbonatis.    U.  & 
Ointment  of  Lead  Carbonate.—  '  Lead  Carbwiafe 
very  fine  powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154  fial°SJ  '  7 
zoinated  Lard,  ninety  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  O/ammts  [or  d  j 
av.,  231  grains].    Rub  the  Lead  Carbonate  wltn  ■ 


i 
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on  of  ointments  in  accordance  with  their 
lerapeutic  use  by  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  see  West. 
Hug.,  1900,  652. 

UNGUENTUM.  U.  S. 

OINTMENT 

( yn-guen'tiim ) 

Unguentum  Adipis,  U.  S.  1860  ;  Unguentum  Sim- 
ex ;  Simple  Ointment;  Pommade  simple,  Fr.;  Un- 
lentuni  cereum,  P.  G. ;  Waehssalbe,  G. 

*  "  White  Wax,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7 
mces  av.,  24  grains]  ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  eight 
mdred  grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96 
'ains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
mces  av.,  120  grains].  Melt  the  White  Wax, 
Id  the  Benzoinated  Lard,  and  heat  gently 
itil  liquefied;  then  stir  the  mixture  until  it 
ngeals."  U.  S. 

Yellow  wax  was  used  in  this  ointment  in  the 
,  S.  P.  1890  and  objection  was  made  to 
e  color  of  the  ointment.  It  has  been  very 
•operly  replaced  by  white  wax  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
th  Rev.)  and  the  lard  is  now  benzoinated. 
This  is  emollient,  and  is  occasionally  em- 
oyed  as  a  mild  dressing  to  blistered  or  ex- 
riated  surfaces,  but  more  frequently  as  a 
hide,  it  being  the  basis  of  several  official  oint- 
ints.1 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Acidi  Tannici,  V.  8.; 
iguentum  Gallae,  U.  8. 


MGUENTUM  ACIDI  BORICI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

BORIC  ACID  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum    ac'j-di  bo'ri-ei) 

Pommade  de  l'Acide  Borique,  Fr. :  Unguentum 
idi  Boricl,  P.  G. ;  Borsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Boric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred 
amines  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]  ;  Paraffin, 
e  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
ains] ;  White  Petrolatum,  eight  hundred  gram- 
's [or  28  ounces  av.,  96  grains],  to  make 
e  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
ains].  Melt  the  Paraffin,  add  the  White 
trolatum,  and  heat  gently  for  ten  minutes. 
ien  gradually  add  the  hot  liquid  to  the  Boric 
id,  contained  in  a  warm  mortar,  triturating 
>roughly,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  cent- 
als." V.  S. 


izoinated  Lard,  gradually  added,  until  they  are 
'roughly  mixed."    U.  8.  1890. 

This  ointment  is  used  as  a  dressing  to  blistered 
excoriated  surfaces,  burns,  etc. 

Inguentum  Plwmbi  Indidi.  V.  8.  1890.  Ointment 
Lead  Iodide. — "  Lead  Iodide,  in  very  line  powder. 

grammes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Benzoinated  Lard, 
ety  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains],  to 
ke  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
•Ips],  Rub  the  Lead  Iodide  with  the  Benzoinated 
ra,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
«<1."    V.  8.  1890. 

sor  the  uses  of  this  ointment,  see  Plumbi  lodtdum. 
Unguentum  Simplex,  Br.  1885.  Simple,  Ointment. 
ake  of  White  Wax  two  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ; 
pzoated  Lard  three  ounces  [av.]  ;  Almond  Oil  three 
a  ounces.  Melt  the  Wax  and  Lard  in  the  Oil  on 
water-bath  ;  then,  remove  the  mixture,  and  stir 
iKtamiy  while  it  cools."  Br.  1885.  (See  also  U. 
1850.) 


"  Boric  Acid,  in  very  fine  powder,  carefully 
sifted,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  30  grammes; 
Paraffin  Ointment,  white,  9  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
270  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

This  ointment  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  ;  it  closely  resembles  the  British 
ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  SALICYLICI.  Br. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum   ac'i-dl  sal-i-cyl'l-cl) 

Pommade  d'Acide  Salicylique,  Fr. ;  Salieylsalbe,  G. 

"  Salicylic  Acid,  in  powder,  10  grains  or  0.5 
gramme;  Paraffin  Ointment,  white,  490  grains 
or  24.5  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  TANNICI.  U.  S. 

OINTMENT  OF  TANNIC  ACID 

( un-guSn'tfim   ac'i-dl  tan'ni-cl) 

Pommade  d'Acide  tannique,  Pommade  de  Tannin, 
Fr.;  Tanninsalbe,  G. 

* "  Tannic  Acid,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grains] ;  Glycerin,  twenty  grammes  [or  309 
grains]  ;  Ointment,  sixty  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
av.,  51  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Dissolve  the 
Tannic  Acid  in  the  Glycerin,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly 
with  the  Ointment  in  a  mortar,  avoiding  the 
use  of  iron  utensils."  U.  S. 

Ointment  of  Tannic  Acid  was  doubled  in 
strength  at  the  U.  S.  P.  1S90  revision.  It  is 
an  excellent  application  in  many  cases  of  piles 
and  irrolapsus  ani,  also  for  flabby  ideers. 

UNGUENTUM  ACONITIN/E.  Br. 

ACONITINE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  ac-on-i-ti'nae) 

Pommade  d'Oleate  d'Aconitine,  Pommade  d'Aconi- 
tine,  Fr.;  Akonitinoleatsalbe,  Akonitinsalbe,  G. 

"Aconitine,  10  grains  or  0.5  gramme;  Oleic 
Acid,  80  grains  or  4  grammes;  Lard,  410 
grains  or  20.5  grammes.  Rub  the  Aconitine  with 
the  Oleic  Acid,  and  gently  warm  the  mix- 
ture until  dissolved;  add  the  Lard;  mix."  Br. 

For  the  uses  of  this  preparation  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Aconitum  and 
Aconitina.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it 
to  an  abraded  or  ulcerated  surface,  lest  it 
produce  serious  constitutional  effects. 

UNGUENTUM  AQU^E  ROS^E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  ROSE  WATER 

(un-guen'tum   a'quoe  ro'sa?) 

Rose  Water  Ointment  :  Unguentum  Lmolliens  :  Cold- 
cream  Fr.  Cod.;  Cerat  cosme^ique.  Creme  froide.  Fr. ; 
Unguentum  leniens,  P.  G. ;  Cold  Cream,  G. 

*  "  Spermaceti,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grammes  [or  4  ounces  av.,  179  grains]  ;  White 
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Wax,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  [or 
4  ounces  av.,  102  grains] ;  Expressed  Oil  of 
Almond,  -five  hundred  and  sixty  grammes  [or 
19  ounces  av.,  330  grains]  ;  Sodium  Borate,  in 
fine  powder,  five  grammes  [or  77  grains] ; 
Stronger  Rose  Water,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
grammes  [or  6  ounces  av.,  307  grains],  to  make 
about  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
av.,  120  grains].  Reduce  the  Spermaceti  and 
the  White  Wax  to  fine  shavings  and  melt  them 
at  a  moderate  heat,  add  the  Expressed  Oil 
of  Almond  and  stir,  continuing  the  heat  until 
the  mixture  is  uniform;  then  gradually  add 
the  Stronger  Rose  Water,  previously  warmed, 
and  in  which  the  Sodium  Borate  has  been  dis- 
solved, stirring  the  mixture  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously until  it  congeals  and  becomes  of 
uniform  consistence.  When  this  Ointment  is 
to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  metallic  salts,  the 
Sodium  Borate  should  be  omitted."  U.  S. 
.  "Rose  Water,  undiluted,  7  ft.  ounces  (Imp. 
meas.)  or  210  cubic  centimetres;  White  Bees- 
wax, 1£  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  grammes;  Sperma- 
ceti, 1\  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  grammes;  Almond 
Oil,  9  ounces  (Imp.)  or  270  grammes;  Oil 
of  Rose,  8  minims  or  0.5  cubic  centimetre. 
Melt  together  the  White  Beeswax,  Spermaceti, 
and  Almond  Oil;  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
warmed  mortar  and  add  the  Rose  Water 
gradually  with  constant  trituration;  add  the 
Oil  of  Rose;  continue  the  trituration  until 
cold."  Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  the  proportion  of 
rose  water  was  greatly  reduced, — i.e.,  from 
30  to  20  per  cent.;  this  makes  a  more  stable 
preparation,  but  in  our  opinion  the  usefulness 
of  the  ointment  has  been  curtailed  by  the  reduc- 
tion, its  soft  consistence  being  one  of  its  most 
valuable  characteristics.  Sodium  borate  was 
added  to  increase  its  whiteness;  its  presence 
may,  however,  prove  objectionable  when  the 
ointment  is  used  as  a  basis  in  prescriptions,  by 
reacting  with  some  of  the  ingredients  ordered 
by  the  physician.  The  1890  formula  was  re- 
tained with  but  slight  changes  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)._  The  manipulation  was  somewhat 
modified  to  increase  uniformity  of  the  product. 

This  preparation  is  a  white,  very  soft,  and 
elegant  ointment,  deriving  a  grateful  odor  from 
the  rose  water,  which  remains  incorporated  with 
the  other  constituents  if  kept  enclosed  in  glazed 
vessels.  We  have  found  it  an  improvement 
to  add  oil  of  rose  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drop  to  eight  ounces,  and  to  use  an  instrument 
known  as  the  "Dover  egg-beater"  for  giving 
it  the  desired  creamy  appearance.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  cooling  application  to  irritated  and 
excoriated  surfaces,  and  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  for  chapped  lips  and  hands,  so  fre- 
quent in  cold  weather.  Cold  cream  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev.) 
as  an  official  synonym  for  ointment  of  rose 
water.  This  course  beeamj  necessary  because 
of  the  large  number  of  unofficial  ointments 
of  varying  composition  popularly  exploited  as 
cold  creams,  and  these  were  frequently  dis- 


pensed, when  physicians'  prescriptions  directed 
Ointment  of  Rose  Water.  The  commercial 
cold  creams  must  be  made  from  substances 
which  are  not  liable  to  rancidity,  and  paraffin 
oil,  liquid  petrolatum,  white  petrolatum,  etc., 
largely  form  the  basis  of  such,  but  the  official 
ointment  is  to  be  preferred  for  use  in  prescrip- 
tions. W.  C.  Alpers  furnishes  the  following 
formula  for  a  cold  cream  which  is  more  per- 
manent than  the  official  ointment.  150  parts 
of  white  wax  is  melted  in  600  parts  of  paraffin 
oil  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  9  parts  of 
borax  is  dissolved  in  240  parts  of  water;  the 
two  fluids  are  brought  to  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, not  exceeding  60°  C,  and  the  aqueous 
solution  is  poured  into  the  oily  one  in  a 
continuous  stream,  stirring  gently  for  a  min- 
ute or  two ;  then  1  part  of  oil  of  geranium  and 
a  little  oil  of  rose  are  added  while  stirring, 
and  the  product  while  still  warm  is  poured  into 
jars.  The  cold  cream  so  obtained  is  white,  soft 
and  smooth,  pleasantly  odorous,  keeps  well  in 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
becomes  only  slightly  thinner  in  summer.  As 
the  ointment  is  liable  to  become  rancid  when 
long  kept,  and  the  water  to  separate  upon  ex-i 
posure,  Joseph  Laidley  has  proposed  the  sub-i 
stitution  for  the  rose  water  of  oil  of  rose  andj 
glycerin,  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  two; 
drops,  the  latter  in  that  of  four  fluidrachms, 
the  quantity  of  spermaceti  being  increased  by 
two  drachms.  {A.  J.  P.,  xii.  119.)  For  some 
purposes  the  substitution  is  useful,  but  the 
official  preparation  is  preferable  for  chapped, 
hands,  as  the  glycerin  frequently  leaves  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  stickiness  on  the  skin 

UNGUENTUM  ATROPINE.  Br. 

ATROPINE  OINTMENT 

(yn-guen'tum  at-ro-pi'nse) 

Pommade  d'Oleate  d'AtropIne,  Pommade  d' Atropine! 
Ft: ;  Atropinoleatsalbe,  Atropinsalbe,  G. 

"Atropine,  10  grains  or  0.5  gramme;  Oleic 
Acid,  40  grains  or  2  grammes;  Lard,  451: 
grains  or  22.5  grammes.  Rub  the  Atropine 
with  the  Oleic  Acid,  and  gently  warm  the  mix- 
ture until  dissolved;  add  the  Lard;  mix.  m 

For  the  uses  of  this  ointment,  see  Belladonna 
and  Atropina,  p.  215,  also  p.  821.  Cautior 
must  be  observed  that  the  ointment  shall  no 
come  in  contact  with  abraded,  ulcerated^  m 
wounded  surfaces,  and  that  it  be  not  appuec 
too  freely  to  sound  skin. 

UNGUENTUM  BELLADONNA. 

U.  S.,  Br.  | 

BELLADONNA  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  bel-la-don'nae ) 

Pommade  Belladonfie,  Fr.  Cod  ;  *™™*?J*  f*"* 
done,  Fr.;  Belladonnasalbe,  Tollkirschensalbe,  U. 

*  «  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  ten  gram, 
mes  [or  154  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  five  cubit, 
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ntimeters  [or  81  minims]  ;  Hydrous  Wool- 
it,  twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains]  ;  Ben- 
inated  Lard,  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces 
128  minims],  to  make  about  one  hundred 
ammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Trit- 
ate  the  Extract  with  the  Diluted  Alcohol 
til  a  smooth  mixture  is  obtained;  with  this 
orporate  the  Hydrous  Wool-Fat;  then  add 
Benzoinated  Lard  and  mix  thoroughly." 
S. 

Liquid  Extract  of  Belladonna,  2  fi.  ounces 
perial  measure)  or  40  cubic  centimetres; 
nzoated  Lard,  2i  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  gram- 
Evaporate  the  Liquid  Extract  of  Bella- 
ana  on  a  water-bath  until  it  is  reduced  to 
\uarter  of  an  ounce  (Imp.)  or  five  grarnines; 
the  Benzoated  Lard ;  mix.  100  parts  of  this 
tment  should  contain  0.6  part  of  the  alka- 
ds  of  Belladonna  Root."  Br. 
This  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  external 
plication  of  extract  of  belladonna.  Care 
ist  be  taken  in  preparing  it  that  the  extract 
ployed  have  the  due  consistence,  and,  if  diy 
lumpy,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  proper 
te  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water  in  a 
ited  mortar.  The  use  of  diluted  alcohol, 
now  officially  directed,  is  still  better. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Br. 

CANTHARIDES  OINTMENT 

( yn-guen'tiun   can-thar'i-dls ) 

Jnguentum  Irritans,  Unguentum  ad  Fonticulos ; 
nmade  Epispastique  (jaune.  verte),  Fr.  Cod.; 
s?uent  de  Cantharides,  Fr. :  Unguentum  Canthari- 
n.  P.  G. :  Spanischfliegensalbe,  G. ;  Unguento  de 
itariflas,  Sp. 

Cantharides,  bruised,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
30  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  10  ounces 
up.)  or  300  grammes.  Melt  the  Benzoated 
rd,  add  the  Cantharides,  and  digest  at  a 
nperature  of  about  120°  F.  (48.9°  C.)  for 
elve  hours.    Strain  through  calico  and  press 

residue  gently;  stir  until  cold."  Br. 
The  British  (1885)  process  was  a  better  one 
in  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  1870.1  Olive 
is  a  good  solvent  of  cantharidin.  By  its 
the  active  matter  of  the  flies  is  more  uni- 
mly  diffused  through  the  ointment  than 
en  they  are  directly  incorporated  in  the 
te  of  powder,  with  the  other  ingredients. 
0  preparation  is  thus  better  calculated  to 
et  the  end  proposed  of  maintaining  the  dis- 
irge  from  blistered  surfaces  without  produc- 
undue  irritation.  It  lias  been  said  that  the 
tues  of  the  flies  are  impaired  by  boiling, 
'  the  contrary  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
cantharidin  being  neither  altered  nor  vola- 
zed  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  (See  Cmtharis.) 
nzoated  lard  as  directed  in  the  Br.  (1898) 
)cess,  even  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
'  F.  during  digestion,  is  not  as  effective  as 
?e  oil  as  a  solvent  for  cantharidin. 

"Take  of  Cantharides  Cerate  one  hundred  and. 
nty  grains;  Resin  Cerate  three  hundred  and  sixty 
"W.    Mix  them  thoroughly."    V.  8.  1870. 


It  should  be  recollected  that  this  ointment  is 
intended  as  a  dressing  for  blisters,  not  to  pro- 
duce vesication.  The  Committee  of  Revision 
wisely  omitted  the  preparation  from  the  U.  S. 
P.  1880,  as  it  was  frequently  prescribed  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  equal  in  strength  to 
the  cerate,  in  fact,  identical  with  it,  and  dis- 
appointment resulted.  Such  a  preparation 
should  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription. 
Dupuytren's  ointment,  employed  as  a  local 
application  to  prevent  the  loss  of  hair,  was 
made  by  macerating  a  drachm  of  flies  in  a 
fluidounce  of  alcohol,  and  incorporating  one 
part  of  the  tincture  thus  formed  with  nine 
parts  of  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  CAPSICI.  Br. 

CAPSICUM  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'ttai  cap'si-ci) 

Pommade  de  Piment  des  Jardins,  Fr. ;  Spanisch- 
Pfeffersalbe,  G. 

"  Capsicum  Fruit,  bruised,  120  grains  or  12 
grammes;  Spermaceti,  60  grains  or  6  gram- 
mes; Olive  Oil,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  44  gram- 
mes. Digest  on  a  water-bath  for  one  hour, 
occasionally  stirring;  strain;  set  aside  to  cool, 
without  stirring."  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI.  Br. 

SPERMACETI  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  ee-ta'cc-I ) 
Pommade  de  baleine,  Fr. ;  Walrathsalbe,  G. 
"  Spermaceti,  20  ounces  (Imperial)  or  200 
grammes;  White  Beeswax,  8  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
80  grammes;  Almond  Oil,  72  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  720  grammes;  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  2 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  20  grammes.  Melt  together 
the  Spermaceti,  Beeswax,  and  Almond  Oil; 
add  the  Benzoin,  and,  frequently  stirring  the 
mixture,  continue  the  application  of  heat  for 
two  hours;  remove  from  the  source  of  heat; 
strain;  and  stir  the  Ointment  constantly  until 
cold."  Br. 

Spermaceti  cerate  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  was  not 
admitted  to  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).i 


i  Geratum  Cetacei,  U.  S.  1890.  Spermaceti  Cerate. 
"  Spermaceti,  one  hundred  grammes  lor  3  ounces  a  v., 
030  -rains]  ;  White  Was.  three  hundred  and  fifty 
nrammes  [or  12  ounces  av.,  151  grains]  ;  Olive  Oil, 
%V  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  lor  19  ounces  av 
175  era  ins  1,  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ounces  a"  120  grains].  Melt  together  the  Spenna- 
ceti  and  Whfte  W  ;  then  add  the  Olive  OH  pre- 
viously heated,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until 

"miTfirertion  to  heat  the  oil  before  adding  it  to 
the  other  ingredients  is  important.  If  added  cold 
it  is  ant  to  produce  an  irregular  congelation  of  the 
and  spermaceti,  and  thus  to  render  the  prepara- 
tion H  mpy  The  cerate  is  employed  as  a  dressing 
fnr  blisters  excoriated  surfaces,  and  wounds   and  as 

ne  "KV-more  active  preparation.  When  he 
ino-redients  are  pure  and  sweet,  it  is  periectiy  iiee 

?Sm  "irritating  properties     ^  above  formula  con- 

Spears  that  this  cerate  keeps  much  better,  when 
maPde  of  unbleached  materials  than  when  prepared 
with  olive  oil  and  wax  previously  bleached.  (P.  J- 
1861.  p.  352.) 
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This  ointment  is  employed  as  a  mild  dressing 
for  blisters,  wounds,  and  excoriated  surfaces. 
It  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  rancid  when  long 
kept. 

UNGUENTUM  CHRYSAROBINI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

CHRYSAROBIN  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  chiys-a-ro-bl'ni) 

Pommade  de  Chrysarobine,  Pommade  de  Poudre  de 
Goa,  Fr.;  Chrysarobinsalbe,  Goapulversalbe,  G. 

*  "  Chrysarobin,  six  grammes  [or  93  grains]  ; 
Benzoinated  Lard,  ninety-four  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  138  grains],  to  make  about  one 
hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]. 
Triturate  the  Chrysarobin  with  the  Benzoinated 
Lard,  previously  melted,  and  heat  the  mixture 
on  a  water-bath  with  occasional  stirring  for 
twenty  minutes;  then  strain  and  stir  until 
it  congeals."  U.  S. 

"Chrysarobin,  20  grains  or  2  grammes; 
Benzoated  Lard,  480  grains  or  48  grammes. 
Triturate  the  Chrysarobin  gradually  with  the 
Benzoated  Lard,  previously  melted  by  heat; 
continue  the  heat  until  the  Chrysarobin  is 
dissolved;  stir  until  cold."  Br. 

This  ointment  was  reduced  one-half  in 
strength  at  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  revision,  but  was 
slightly  increased  in  strength  in  the  Eighth 
Revision;  it  is  now  about  one-third  stronger 
than  the  British  ointment.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  psoriasis,  ringworm,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  skin,  but  its  use  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  permanent 
stain  it  leaves  upon  the  linen.1  It  is  prefer- 
ably made  by  dissolving  the  chrysarobin  in  a 
little  hot  benzene,  mixing  this  rapidly  with  a 
portion  of  the  melted  lard,  and  subsequently 
stirring  before  adding  the  rest  of  the  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  COCAIN/E.  Br. 

COCAINE  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tfim  co-ea-i'nse) 
Pommade  d'Oleate  de  Cocaine,  Fr, ;  Cocainoleatsalbe, 

"  Cocaine,  20  grains  or  1  gramme ;  Oleic 
Acid,  80  grains  or  4  grammes ;  Lard,  400  grains 
or  20  grammes.  Rub  the  Cocaine  with  the 
Oleic  Acid,  and  gently  warm  the  mixture  until 
dissolved;  add  the  Lard;  mix."  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  CONII.  Br. 

CONIUM  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  co-ni'i) 

Pommade  de  Grand  Cigue,  Fr. ;  Schirlingsalbe,  G. 


nf  fv^m  °"lt™en*  °f  Pyroqallic  acid,  of  the  strength 
S  Jr^ie°  t0  forty  grains  o  the  ounce,  has  bfen 
ointment  ^  ?Xte,nt  as  a  s"bstitute  for  chrysarobin 
menFnf  ,n  18  w°Wer  in  its  action  than  the  oint" 
ftc     T+  .^/V^ln.  and  also  stains  the  hair,  skin. 

tutlonal  l LWben  u,!?d,to°  free]y  to  cause  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  with  fever,  greenish  urine,  etc. 


"  Juice  of  Conium,  2  fl.  ounces  (Imperia 
measure)  or  88  cubic  centimetres;  Hydrou: 
Wool  Fat,  |  ounce  (Imp.)  or  33  grammes 
Evaporate  the  J uice  of  Conium  on  a  water-batl 
to  one  eighth  of  its  volume,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  140°  F.  (60°  C.) ;  add  the  Hy 
drous  Wool  Fat;  mix  by  trituration."  Br. 

It  may  be  applied  locally  to  cancerous  o 
other  painful  ulcers,  but  has  little  therapeuti 
value. 

UNGUENTUM  CREOSOTI.  Br. 

CREOSOTE  OINTMENT. 

(un-guen'tum  cie-o-so'ti) 

Pommade  Creosotge,  Pommade  de  Creosote,  Fr. 
Kreosotsalbe,  G. 

"  Creosote,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  30  gran 
mes;  Hard  Paraffin,  4  ounces  (Imp.)  or  12 
grammes;  Soft  Paraffin,  white,  5  ounces  (Imp. 
or  150  grammes.  Melt  the  Hard  and  Sol! 
Paraffins  together;  add  the  Creosote;  stir  unt 
cold."  Br. 

The  British  ointment  is  more  than  twice  2 
strong  as  that  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  whic 
was  made  by  mixing  half  a  fluidrachm  of  era 
sote  with  a  troyounce  of  lard.  For  the  us 
of  this  ointment,  see  Creosotum.  It  may  somi 
times  be  advantageously  diluted  with  lard  whe 
found  to  irritate. 

UNGUENTUM  DIACHYLON.  U.  S. 

DIACHYLON  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  di-aeh'y-16n ) 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Hebra; ;  Hebra's  Lead  Ointmen 
Onguent  Diachylon,  Pommade  de  Diachylon,  *> 
Unguentum  diachylon,  P.  G.;  Bleipflastersalbe,  Diaen 
lonsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Lead  Plaster,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounj 
av.  334  grains] ;  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  o\ 
gramme  [or  15  grains] ;  Olive  Oil,  forty-mi 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  319  grains] ,  to  mal 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  2,l 
grains] .  Melt  the  Lead  Plaster  by  applying 
gentle  heat,  add  the  Olive  Oil,  and  mix  tho 
oughly;  then  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  ad 
the  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  and  stir  tij 
ointment  until  it  congeals.  It  should  be  pr 
pared  extemporaneously."  U.  S. 

This  ointment  has  been  largely  used  by  de 
matologists  in  eczema  and  other  skin  disease 
It  is  frequently  called  "  Unguentum  DiachyU 
Hebrce,"  on  account  of  its  extensive  use 
Hebra  of  Vienna.  Vulpius  states  that  u 
ointment  used  at  Hebra's  clinic,  made  accon 
ing  to  the  following  formula,  is  very  supen«| 
and  will  keep  for  weeks.  Twenty  parts  ( 
litharge  are  heated  with  sufficient  water  an 
eighty  parts  of  olive  oil  until  the  reaction 
completed,  when  one  part  of  oil  of  lavender 
added  to  the  strained  and  cooling  mass. 

Our  experience  with  the  ointment  made 
the  latter  formula  is  that  the  tendency  to  ra 
cidity  constitutes  its  greatest  objection,  an 
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warm  weather  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
lger  than  a  few  days.  If  even  slightly  ran- 
I,  it  is  unfit  for  use  in  most  cases.  A. 
iringer  (Ph.  Z.  R.,  1880,  p.  103;  A.  J.  P., 
pt.  1880)  recommended  the  following  modi- 
ation.    Dissolve  200  grammes  of  lead  acetate 

1  liter  of  distilled  water  and  300  grammes 
white  Marseilles  soap  in  1^  liters  of  distilled 
inn  water,  filter  both  solutions,  mix,  wash 
i  resulting  precipitate  frequently  with  dis- 
led  water,  and,  after  removing  the  moisture 
)m  it  as  much  as  possible,  melt  1  part  of  it 
>-ether  with  1£  parts  of  the  best  olive  oil  with 
steam  evaporating  apparatus,  and  triturate 
:o  a  white,  smooth  ointment  in  a  mortar, 
ich  then  possesses  all  the  excellent  mild  and 
iling  properties  of  Hebra's  ointment.  See 
nplastrum  Plumbi,  page  441. 
Eisner's  modification,  approved  by  L.  A. 
ihring,  is  as  follows.  One  part  of  freshly 
ecipitated  (from  lead  acetate)  pure  white 
d  hydroxide  is  rubbed  with  two  parts  of 
ter,  and  mixed  well  with  six  parts  of  the 
it  Lucca  olive  oil.  It  should  be  stirred  for 
out  two  hours  over  a  hot  water  bath,  and 
jled  with  constant  stirring  until  the  proper 
isistence  is  obtained.  While  cooling,  a 
achin  of  oil  of  lavender  is  to  be  added  to 
:h  half-pound  of  ointment.  (M.  T.  G.,  May  7, 
31.) 

UNGUENTUM  EUCALYPTI.  Br. 

EUCALYPTUS  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum   eu-ca-lyp'ti ) 

^ommade  d'Eucalypte,  Fr. ;   Eukalyptussalbe,  G. 

'Oil  of  Eucalyptus,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Hard  Paraffin,  4  ounces  (Imp.) 
120  grammes;  Soft  Paraffin,  white,  5  ounces 

mp.)  or  150  grammes.    Melt  the  Hard  and 

ft  Paraffins  together;  add  the  Oil  of  Eucalyp- 

s ;  stir  until  cold."  Br. 

This  ointment  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to  in- 
lent  ulcers  and  in  skin  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  GALEAE.  U.  S.,  Br. 

NUTQALL  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  gal'lae) 

V 

fJall  Ointment ;  Ointment  of  Galls ;  I'ommade  de 
ix  de  Galle,  Fr.;  Galliipfelsalbe,  G. 

* "  Nutgall,  in  very  fine  powder,  twenty 
ammes  [or  309  grains]  ;  Ointment,  eighty 
ammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360  grains],  to  make 
e  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231 
ains].  Rub  the  Nutgall  with  the  Ointment, 
adually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
ixed.  Avoid  the  use  of  metallic  utensils." 
S. 

"Galls,  in  very  fine  powder,  1  ounce  (Ini- 
tial) or  30  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard.  ± 
nces  (Imp.)  or  120  grammes.  Mix  by  trit- 
ation."  Br. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  nutgall 
in  very  fine  powder  and  thoroughly  sifted. 
This  ointment  is  used  chiefly  in  piles  and  pro- 
lapsus ani,  and  in  flabby  or  indolent  ulcers.  . 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Gallae  cum  Opio,  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  GALL/E  CUM  OPIO.  Br. 

GALL  AND  OPIUM  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  gal'lae  cum  6'pi-o) 

"  Gall  Ointment,  925  grains  or  92.5  gram- 
mes; Opium,  in  very  fine  powder,  75  grains  or 
7.5  grammes.  Mix  by  trituration.  100  parts 
of  this  Ointment  contain  1\  parts  of  Opium." 
Br. 

This  combination  of  galls  and  opium  is  some- 
times employed  for  hemorrhoids.  From  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  camphor  is  sometimes 
added. 

UNGUENTUM  GLYCERINI  PLUMBI 
SUBACETATIS.  Br. 

LEAD  SUBACETATE  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  glyc-e-ri'nl  plum'bi  sub-ac-e-ta'tis ) 

"Glycerin  of  Lead  Subacetate,  1  ounce  (Im- 
perial) or  30  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment, 
white,  5  ounces  (Imp.)  or  150  grammes.  Mix." 
Br. 

This  ointment  has  therapeutic  properties  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Goulard's  cerate. 

UNGUENTUM  HAMAMELIDIS.  Br. 

HAMAMELIS  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum   ham-a-mel'i-dis ) 

Pommade  de  Hamamelis,  Fr.;  Hamamelissalbe,  G. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Hamamelis,  j  //.  ounce 
(Imperial  measure)  or  10  cubic  centimetres; 
Hydrous  Wool  Fat,  21  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90 
grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

This  was  one  of  the  "Additions "  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  1885,  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  Br.  Pharm.  1S9S.  It  is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  doubtful  utility,  but  may  be 
rubbed  in  over  sprains. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

MERCURIAL  OINTMENT     [Blue  Ointment] 

( un-gu&n'tum   by-drar'^y-rl ) 

Mercury  Ointment :  Unguentum  Mercuriale.  s.  Nea- 
politaniciim  ;  Tommade  mercurielle  k  parties  egales, 
Oncuent  mereuriel  double.  Onguent  Napolitain,  Fr. 
Cod  ■  Pommade  napolitaine.  Fr. :  Unguentum  Hy- 
drargyri Cinereum.  P.  G. ;  Graue  Quecksilbersalbe,  G. 

* "  Mercury,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17 
ounces  av.,  279  grains]  ;  Oleate  of  Mercury, 
twenty  grammes   [or  309  grains]  ;  Prepared 
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Suet,  two  hundred  and  thirty  grammes  [or  8 
ounces  av.,  49  grains] ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [or  8  ounces  av., 
358  grains],  to  make  one  thousand  grammes  [or 
35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Triturate  the 
Oleate  of  Mercury  in  a  warm  mortar,  add 
the  Mercury  gradually  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
and  when  the  globules  are  completely  divided 
and  distributed,  set  it  aside  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Melt  the  Lard  and  Suet,  allow  the 
mixture  to  partially  cool,  and  add  about 
twenty-five  grammes  [or  386  grains]  of  it  to  the 
mercurial  mixture,  and  continue  the  trituration 
until  globules  are  no  longer  visible  under  a 
lens  magnifying  ten  diameters.  Then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  Lard  and  Suet  and  mix  thor- 
oughly." U.  S. 

Assay.  U.  S.  (8th  Rev.)— "Weigh  10  Gm. 
of  Mercurial  Ointment  in  a  tared  dish,  melt  it, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  add  50  Cc.  of 
warm  petroleum  benzin.  Stir  the  mixture  well, 
allow  the  Mercury  to  settle  completely,  and 
decant  the  petroleum  benzin.  Wash  the  residue 
with  successive  portions  of  10  Cc.  each  of  warm 
petroleum  benzin  until  it  is  entirely  free  from 
fatty  matter,  carefully  retain  all  of  the  sepa- 
rated Mercury  in  the  dish,  and  allow  all  traces 
of  the  benzin  to  evaporate.  Add  to  the  residue 
10  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it 
gently  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  Mer- 
cury collects  in  a  globule.  Pour  off  the  acid, 
warm  the  Mercury  with  a  little  distilled  water, 
dry  the  globule  on  bibulous  paper,  and  weigh. 
The  Mercury  should  weigh  not  less  than  4.9 
Gm."  U.  S. 

"Mercury,  1  pound  (Imperial)  or  160  gram- 
mes; Lard,  1  pound  (Imp.)  or  160  grammes; 
Prepared  Suet,  1  ounce  (Imp.)  or  10  grammes. 
Triturate  until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be 
visible."  Br. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  unite  at  present  in 
recognizing  but  one  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
which  contains  practically  equal  weights  of 
mercury  and  fatty  matter.  When  the  physi- 
cian wishes  a  weaker  preparation,  he  may  di- 
rect the  ointment  to  be  diluted  with  such  a 
proportion  of  lard  as  may  answer  his  purpose, 
or  may  use  the  Blue  Ointment  (Unguenturn 
Hydrargyri  Bilutum,  page  1312),  which  con- 
tains about  33  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

The  U.  S.  official  formula  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of 
this  ointment,  it  having  been  shown  that  the 
extinguishment  of  the  mercury  is  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  oleate  of  mercury,  while  its  pres- 
ence undoubtedly  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
ointment.  Oleic  acid  was  suggested  by  Leo 
Miel  (see  Indiana  Pharmacist,  1888)  in  the 
proportion  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  extinction  of 
the  mercury.  The  addition  of  4  per  cent,  of 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  aids  in  the 
preservation  of  the  ointment.  The  trituration 
should  not  be  accompanied  with  pressure,  a 
light,  rapid  motion  of  the  pestle  being  most 
elective  In  the  preparation  of  mercurial 
ointment,  care  is  requisite  that  the  mercury 


should  be  completely  extinguished.    The  trit- 
uration is  usually  performed  upon  the  large 
scale  in  a  marble  mortar,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  iron  so  clean  as  not  to  impart  more  or 
less  oxide  to  the  ointment.   The  mercury  ia 
known  to  be  extinguished  when  a  portion  of; 
the  mass,  rubbed  upon  paper  or  the  back  of! 
the  hand,  exhibits  no  metallic  globules  under  a 
magnifying  glass  of  ten  diameters.   The  opera- 
tion  cannot   be   considered   as  satisfactory 
accomplished  when  the  globules  are  invisible 
merely  to  the  naked  eye.    To  facilitate  thd 
process,  which  is  very  tedious,  the  addition  ob 
various  substances  has  been  proposed,  calcu  i 
lated  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  metal  i 
Turpentine  and  sulphur  have  been  employed 
but  are  inadmissible, — the  former  because  i 
renders  the  ointment  too  irritating,  the  latter 
because  it  forms  with  the  mercury  an  activ 
sulphide.    Their  presence  in  the  ointment  ma; 
be  detected  by  the  peculiar  odor  which  the; 
respectively  emit  when  exposed  to  heat.  Sul 
phur,  moreover,  gives  the  ointment  a  darke 
color.    Rancidity  in  the  lard  facilitates  the  ex 
tinguishment  of  the  mercury,  but  is  liable  t 
the  same  objection  as  turpentine,  only  to 
greater   degree.     Guibourt  recommended  th 
addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  old  mercurial  oinl 
ment.1     Simonin   proposed  the  use  of  lar 
which  has  been  exposed  in  thin  layers  to 
damp  air  for  fifteen  days.    This  facilitates  tb 
extinguishment   of  the   metal,   but  probabt 
renders  the  preparation  more  irritant  by  tb 
chemical  alteration  of  the  lard.    The  followin 
plan  of  preparing  the  ointment  was  propose; 
by  Chevallier.   A  pound  of  mercury,  and  half 
pound  of  fresh  lard,  previously  melted,  ai1 
introduced  into  a  stone  or  glass  bottle,  shake, 
till  the  mixture  acquires  the  consistence  of 
very  thick  syrup,  then  poured  into  a  morta 
and  incorporated,  by  constant  stirring,  wi( 
an  additional  half-pound  of  lard.    In  thl 
manner,   according  to   Chevallier,   a  perfe' 
ointment  may  be  made  in  half  an  hour.   E.  If 
Squibb  prepares  this  ointment  by  succession  j 
an  apparatus  which  agitates  the  mixture  q 
fats  and  mercury  until  the  metal  is  extii 
guished.    When  prepared  with  lard  alone,  til 
ointment  is  liable,  in  hot  weather,  to  become  i 
soft  as  to  allow  the  metal  to  separate.  Hen! 


'It  appears  that  J.  Higginbottom  made  known,  i 
long  ago  as  the  year  1814,  this  mode  of  extinguish , 
mercury.  He  recommends  that  equal  weights  ot  tl 
old  ointment  and  of  mercury  should  be  rubbed  1 
gether,  till  the  globules  quite  disappear,  ana  t 
requisite  proportion  of  lard  then  added.  It  is  n 
necessary  that  the  mercurial  ointment  should  be  ra, 
cid.  (P.  J.,  xvi.  215.)  For  a  process  recommend; 
by  J.  M.  Maisch,  of  which  the  peculiarity  is  the  u 
of  mercury  passed  through  chamois  leather,  so  as  i 
be  sprinkled  in  minute  division  over  the  fat,  see  a.  j 
P.  (xxviii.  107),  and  for  another  by  E.  H.  Hance, 
which  melted  spermaceti  is  employed  as  tne ext., 
guishing  material,  and  which  is  said  to  answer  w 
for  small  quantities,  see  the  same  journal  (xxix.  x« 
M.  E.  Mouchon  uses  wax  or  stearin. to  facilitate  exi 
guishment,  and  recommends  benzoinated  jara  as  u 
vehicle.  (Journ.  de  Chim.  M6d.,  Nov.  18o6,  p. 
Geo.  Boyle  uses  a  portion  of  old  mercurial  ointme 
and  ether.  (A.  J-  P-  xlvi.  561.)  Me  X Vast" 
that  the  addition  of  glycerin  very  materially  nasue 
the  process.    (P.  J.,  1871,  p.  339.) 
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3  official  use  of  suet,  and  even  a  larger  pro- 
rtion  might  be  employed,  during  the  summer 
ison.1  Christison  states  that  the  better  plan 
not  to  complete  the  process  by  a  continuous 
turation,  but  to  operate  for  a  short  time 
5ry  day  and  allow  the  ointment  in  the  mean- 
ie  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.  But  so  much 
le  and  labor  are  required  in  this  process  that 
)  ointment  is  preferably  made  by  machinery 

the  large  scale.  The  fatty  matters,  kept  in 
i  fluid  state  by  a  heat  of  about  37.7°  C. 
DO0  F.),  are  triturated  with  the  metal  by 
ans  of  two  iron  balls  which  are  driven  rap- 
y  around  in  a  circular  trough  by  steam  power, 
e  extinguishment  of  the  mercury  is  thus 
ected  in  about  twelve  hours.  In  buying 
>m  the  manufacturer,  great  care  should  be 
ircised  by  the  pharmacist,  as  much  of  the 
nmercial  ointment  contains  less  than  the 
cial  percentage  of  mercury.  Indeed,  it  is 
netimes  found  in  the  market  without  a  trace 

mercury,  having  been  made  by  mixing  up 
ap  black  with  rancid  lard  and  suet  until  the 
mertint  is  obtained.  A  method  of  preparing 
rcurial  ointment  proposed  by  Orosi  is  to 
;cipitate  metallic  mercury,  in  the  pulverulent 
m,  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 

an  excess  of  stannous  chloride,  with  the 
lition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  having 
ired  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  washed  the 
icipitate  with  warm  water,  and  dried  it  be- 
;en  bibulous  paper,  to  incorporate  it  with 

prescribed  proportion  of  lard.    To  prevent 
precipitated  mercury  from  running  into 
bules,  it  is  recommended  to  cover  with  fat 

interior  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipita- 
l  takes  place.  For  an  account  of  many  ex- 
lients  that  have  been  proposed  to  facilitate 

extinguishment  of  the  metal,  see  a  paper  by 
sterich_U.  P.,  1880). 
Mercurial  ointment  has  when  freshly  pre- 
'ed  a  bluish  color,  which  becomes  darker 
h  age.  It  has  been  thought  to  contain  the 
rcury  in  the  state  of  mercurous  oxide,  but 
st  of  the  metal  can  be  separated  by  methods 
!  calculated  to  reduce  the  oxide,  and  it  is 
v  generally  admitted  that  by  far  the  greater 
ft  of  it  exists  in  a  state  of  minute  division 
i  not  of  chemical  combination.  It  has  been 
>wn,  however,  that  the  metal  is  slightly 
dized,  and  the  change  of  color  which  the 
tment  undergoes  with  age  is  attributable  to 
"ther  oxidation.  If  the  ointment  be  kept  long 
Ited  in  a  narrow  vessel,  metallic  mercury 
'sides,  and  an  oily  liquid  floats  upon  the 
"face.  After  this  has  been  filtered  so  as  to 
iarate  everything  undissolved,  it  is  blackened 

hydrogen  sulphide,  and  yields  a  trace  of 

Oleum  Cinereum. — Oleum  cinereum  is  a  mercurial 
paration  used  by  E.  Lang  in  syphilitic  complaints, 
s  prepared  by  triturating,  in  a  cool  place,  lard,  oil. 
I  mercury  until  the  latter  becomes  uniformly  sus- 
<lea,  the  finished  preparation  to  contain  20  per 
c-  of  the  metal.  It  is  used  as  a  local  dressing. 
>  as  an  injection  to  enlarged  glands,  0.01  to  0.02 
being  given  once  a  week  or  fortnight.  For  use 
mejted  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand.     <W.  K. 


mercurial  oxide  to  acetic  acid.  Christison 
states  that  he  has  examined  various  samples 
of  the  ointment,  and  never  failed  to  detect 
mercurial  oxides,  and  he  has  inferred  from  his 
observations  that  the  oxide  amounts  to  rather 
more  than  1  per  cent.  But  the  proportion  is 
variable,  according  to  the  age  and  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  ointment.  It  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a  doubt  that  the  mercurial  oxide  formed 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  lard 
or  one  of  its  fatty  acids.  Donovan  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  medicinal  activity  of  the 
ointment  depended  exclusively  on  this  com- 
pound of  the  lard  with  the  mercurial  oxide. 
An  ointment  made  by  merely  mixing  lard  and 
black  mercurial  oxide  has  not  the  same  effect, 
however,  because  there  is  no  chemical  union 
between  the  ingredients.  But  upon  exposing 
such  a  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  176.6°  C. 
(350°  F.),  and  continually  agitating  it  for  two 
hours,  he  found  that  every  ounce  of  lard  dis- 
solved and  combined  with  twenty-one  grains 
of  oxide,  and  the  resulting  compound  was 
proved  to  be  equally  effectual  with  the  com- 
mon ointment,  and  capable  of  being  introduced 
into  the  system  in  one-third  of  the  time.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  substitute  an  ointment 
thus  prepared  for  that  made  according  to  the 
official  directions,  as  being  more  manageable 
and  of  more  uniform  strength.  Care,  however, 
would  be  required  in  preparing  it  to  avoid  a 
temperature  either  too  high  or  too  low,  as  the 
former  might  decompose  the  oxide,  and  the 
latter  would  be  insufficient  to  effect  its  union 
with  the  lard.  There  would  be  danger,  also, 
that  the  lard  might  be  rendered  irritant  by 
the  influence  of  the  heat.  From  experiments 
by  a  committee  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  New  York,  it  appears  that  mercurial  oint- 
ment in  time  becomes  unequal  in  strength  in 
consequence  of  the  settling  of  the  metallic 
ingredient.  The  inference  is  that,  after  long- 
standing, the  contents  of  the  jar  should  be 
triturated,  so  as  to  restore  an  equable  strength, 
before  hems;  dispensed.  (A.  J.  P.,  xvi.  2.) 

Uses. — Mercurial  ointment,  when  rubbed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  produces,  in 
consequence  of  its  absorption,  the  general 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  system.  _  Half  to 
one  drachm  may  be  used  at  once,  in  urgent 
cases.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  a  resolvent  in  local  affections,  as  in 
the  case  of  venereal  buboes,  and  of  chronic 
glandular  sivellings,  upon  which  it  may  be  made 
to  operate  directly  by  being  applied  in  the 
course  of  the  absorbents  passing  through  the 
enlarged  glands. 

In  urgent  cases,  or  in  local  affections,  it  may 
also  be  rubbed  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  or 
applied  to  blistered  surfaces.  The  friction 
should  on  each  occasion  be  continued  till  the 
whole  of  the  ointment  is  absorbed.  When  fre- 
quently rubbed  upon  the  same  part,  it  is  prone 
to  produce  a  disagreeable  eruption,  which  in- 
terferes with  its  continued  application.  Mer- 
curial ointment  has  been  employed,  with  some 
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success,  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  small 
pox  pustule,  and  the  consequent  pitting.  For 
this  purpose  it  may  be  applied  to  the  face  or 
other  part,  thickly  spread  on  patent  lint  or 
muslin,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  access 
of  air  to  the  covered  part.  To  be  successful 
it  must  be  applied  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  eruption.  The  ointment  has  been 
recommended  also  in  erysipelas  and  in  chil- 
blains. Potassium  iodide  rubbed  with  mercurial 
ointment  is  said  to  promote  the  separation  of 
the  mercury  in  the  form  of  globules  P.  C, 
3e  ser.,  x.  356);  but  the  effect  will  not  take 
place  if  the  iodide  has  been  thoroughly  dried 
and  well  powdered  and  the  ointment  is  added 
to  it  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  (Ibid.,  x.  421.) 

Off.  Prep. — Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Br.;  Un- 
guentum Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Br.;  Unguen- 
tum Hydrargyri  Dilutum,  U.  8. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  AMMO- 
NIATI. U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  AMMONIATED  MERCURY 

(un-guen'tum  hy-driir'gy-n  am-mo-m-a'ti) 

j.  Fh}\?.  pre.c'Pitate  Ointment ;  Unguentum  Praecipi- 
tati  Albi  ;  Ointment  of  White  Precipitate  ;  Pommade 
de  Chloramidure  de  Mereure,  Fr.;  Unguentum  Hydrar- 
gyri Album,  P.  (?.;  Weisse  Quecksilbersalbe,  G. 

*  "Ammoniated  Mercury,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  White  Petro- 
latum, fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
grains] ;  Hydrous  Wool-Fat,  forty  grammes  [or 
1  ounce  av.,  180  grains],  to  make  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] .  Rub  the 
Ammoniated  Mercury  with  an  equal  weight  of 
the  melted  White  Petrolatum,  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  melted  White  Petrolatum, 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  Hydrous  Wool-Fat, 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  congeals."  U.  S. 

"Ammoniated  Mercury,  1  ounce  (Imperial) 
or  30  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment,  white,  9 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  270  grammes.  Mix."  Br. 

Used  chiefly  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  such  as 
psora,  porrigo,  and  herpes. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  COM- 
POSITUM. Br. 

COMPOUND^MERCURY  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  corn-pos'i-tum) 

QuLTSU^reSalbne?rGUriel,e    C°mP°S'e'  KamPher 

"Mercury  Ointment,  10  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
150  grammes;  Yellow  Beeswax,  6  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  90  grammes;  Olive  Oil,  6  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  90  grammes;  Camphor,  in  flowers, 
3  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  grammes.  Mix  the  Bees- 
wax, Olive  Oil,  and  Mercury  Ointment  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  add  the  Camphor;  triturate 
until  cold."  Br. 

The  addition  of  camphor  to  mercurial  oint- 
ment has  been  thought  to  soften  it  and  pro- 
mote absorption  of  the  mercury,  but  that  it 
Has  such  an  effect  is  very  doubtful. 


UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  DILUTUM 
U.  S. 

BLUE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  di-lu'tum) 

*  "  Mercurial  Ointment,  six  hundred  and  sev 
enty  grammes  [or  23  ounces  av.,  207  grains] ; 
Petrolatum,  three  hundred  and  thirty  gram 
mes  [or  11  ounces  av.,  280  grains],  to  make 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].    Mix  them  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  ointment  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S 
P.  (8th  Rev.)  to  supply  the  need  for  a  weaker 
preparation  than  the  official  50  per  cent,  oint 
ment  (see  Unguentum  Hydrargyri) ;  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  the  summer,  as  other- 
wise the  mercury  may  separate  on  account  oJ 
the  softening  of  the  fatty  vehicle. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  IODIDI 
RUBRI.  Br. 

MERCURIC  IODIDE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  i-6d'i'dl  rutui) 

Ointment  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury ;  Pommad 
d'lodure  Mercurique,  Pommade  de  Deutoiodure  d 
Mereure,  Fr. ;  Jodquecksilbersalbe,  G. 

"  Mercuric  Iodide,  in  fine  powder,  20  grain 
or  2  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  480  grains  o 
48  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 

This  ointment  is  employed  as  a  dressing  t 
indolent  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  ulcers, 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIf 
U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  MERCURIC  NITRATE 
CITRINE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  ni-tra'tis) 

Unguentum  Citrinum  ;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  CI 
rinum  ;  Pommade  Citrine,  Fr.  Cod.;  Onguent  Citri1 
Pommade  de  Nitrate  de  Mereure,  Fr.;  Quecksilor 
nitratsalbe,  Gelbe  Quecksilbersalbe,  G. 

*  "  Mercury,  seventy  grammes  [or  2  ouncij 
av.,  205  grains] ;  Nitric  Acid,  one  hundred  « 
seventy-five  grammes    [or  5  ounces  av., 
grains] ;  Lard,  free  from  water,  seven  hundn 
and  sixty  grammes   [or  26  ounces  av.,  36, 
grains],  to  make  about  one  thousand  gramm< 
[or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] .   Heat  the  Lai; 
in  a  capacious  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  to 
temperature  of  105°  C.  (221°  P.),  then  wit 
draw  the  heat  and  gradually  add  seventy  grai 
mes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  205  grains]  of  the  Nitj 
Acid.    When  the  reaction  moderates,  reapP 
the  heat  until  effervescence  ceases,  an<*  ^ 
the  mixture  to  cool  to  about  40°  C.  (104  1 '| 
Having  dissolved  the  Mercury  in  the  remaind 
of  the  Nitric  Acid,  using  sufficient  heat 
prevent  the  solution  from  crystallizing,  add  tt 
solution  to  the  Lard  mixture.    When  the  ma 
begins  to  congeal,  stir  it  thoroughly  ^ J.  »: 
wooden  spatula,  until  it  is  of  a  bright  citn  j 
color.    Contact  with  metallic  utensils  should 
avoided."  U.  S. 


RT  I. 
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Mercury,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  100  grani- 
;  Nitric  Acid,  3  fl.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or 
cubic  centimetres ;  Lard,  4  ounces  (Imp.) 
400  grammes;  Olive  Oil,  7  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
)  grammes.    Dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the 
ric  Acid  without  the  aid  of  heat,  agitating 
lily  from  time  to  time.    Heat  the  Lard  and 
ve  Oil  together  on  a  sand-bath,  so  that  the 
cture  when  transferred  to  a  heated  earthen- 
e  jar,  capable  of  holding  ten  times  the 
intity,  shall  be  at  a  temperature  of  290°  F. 
3.3°  C).    Add  the  cold  mercurial  solution 
y  gradually,  stirring  constantly  to  promote 
ngagement  of  the  fumes.    After  frothing 
ceased,  the  mixture,  which  should  have  a 
perature  of  not  less  than  200°  F.  (93.3° 
must  be  kept  stirred  until  it  is  cold.  The 
ilting  Ointment  should  be  firm  in  consist- 
and  have  a  pale  lemon  color."  Br. 
he  formula  for  this  ointment  was  changed 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  by  replacing  the 
oil  with  lard;    this  in  our  opinion  is 
an  improvement,  as  the  present  ointment  is 
hard  in  cold  weather  and  more  disposed  to 
mlate  than  the  ointment  of  theU.  S.  P.  1890. 
introduction  of  a  diluted  citrine  ointment 
the  Pharmacopoeia  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
Lsh  Pharmacopoeia  would  prove  a  great 
renience. 

he  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
preparation  of  this  ointment  are  not  pre- 
ly  known.  They  differ  somewhat  according 
he  circumstances  under  which  the  operation 
performed;  for  example,  according  to  the 
portion  and  strength  of  the  acid,  the  nature 
he  fatty  matter,  and  the  degree  of  heat  em- 
ed.  In  the  British  process  and  that  of 
U.  S.  P.  1870  the  mercury,  in  the  first  step 
the  process,  is  converted  into  a  mixture 
nercuric  and  mercurous  nitrate  by  the  addi- 
of  nitric  acid  in  excess,  with  the  loss  of 
e  of  the  free  nitric  acid  through  deoxidation. 
n  the  acid  mercurial  solution  is  added  to 
fatly  matter,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which 
Its  in  the  fat  being  oxidized  at  the  expense 
he  free  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  ni- 
en  tetroxide  being  at  the  same  time  liberated, 
the  olein  of  the  fat  is  converted  into  elaidin, 
?h  change  is  recognized  by  the  beautiful 
ge  color  of  the  fat.  But  the  degree  to 
h  these  changes  take  place  is  influenced 
tly  by  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture 
imposed.  If  this  be  low,  there  is  little  or 
scape  of  gas ;  if  elevated,  there  is  a  copious 
ution  of  nitrous  fumes.  In  the  former  case 
changes  are  obviously  less  considerable  than 
he  latter. 

s  formerly  prepared,  this  ointment,  though 
list  beautifully  yellow  and  of  the  proper 
istence,  soon  began  to  change,  acquiring 
me  a  dirty-greenish  and  mottled  color,  and 
ming  so  hard  and  friable  as  to  be  unfit  for 
unless  mixed  with  lard.  These  results  were 
'bed  to  various  causes,  and  many  cl  if - 
it  modifications .  of  the  process  were  pro- 
d  in  order  to  obviate  them.  The  U.  S. 
(83) 


process  of  1850  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  olive  oil  of  the  former  British  process  is 
hardened  by  nitrous  acid  or  mercuric  nitrate, 
while  the  same  effect  is  not  produced  upon 
neat's-foot  oil.    As  at  first  published,  the  pro- 
cess was  defective  in  the  direction  to  add  the 
mercurial   solution   to   the   mixed  oleaginous 
fluid  when  it  begins  to  stiffen  on  cooling.  When 
this  direction  was  complied  with,  at  least  with 
the  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength,,  the  prepara- 
tion had  a  brown  color  and  a  semi-liquid  con- 
sistence, but  with  some  modifications,  such  as 
were  introduced  into  the  revised  formula  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1860,  the  process  yielded  an 
excellent  ointment,  which,  though  it  sometimes 
assumed  a  greenish  color  on  exposure,  retained 
permanently  a  soft  unctuous  consistence.  We 
have  had  specimens  of  the  ointment  in  our 
possession  for  several  years  which  have  re- 
tained a  uniform  yellowish  color  and  a  perfectly 
good  unctuous  consistence.    R.  Rother,  how- 
ever, affirmed  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
components,  but  in  the  processes  of  the  official 
formula  of  1870  (.4.  J.  P.,  xlii.  420),  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  too  high  a  temperature,1  and 
these  views  have  been  confirmed  by  ample  ex- 
perience.  The  present  official  process  was  based 
on  Rother's  formula,  and  the  value  of  this  pro- 
cess lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  olein  of 
the  oil  is  first  converted  into  elaidin  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nitric  acid  alone  and  the  application  of 
heat,  and  when  the  reaction  has  ceased  and  the 
basis  of  citrine  ointment,  as  it  might  be  called, 
is  prepared,  and  nearly  cold,  the  mercurial 
solution  is  added.    In  this  way  decomposition 
of  the  mercuric  nitrate  is  avoided,  as  it  is  not 
subjected  to  heat,  and  the  result  is  an  ointment 
which  will  retain  its  color  and  consistence  a 
long  time.    The  drying  vegetable  oils  appear, 
like  olive  oil,  to  be  converted  by  nitrous  acid 
or  mercuric  nitrate  into  elaidin,  and  it  was  a 
fair  inference  that  they  might  be  employed 
advantageously  in  the  preparation  of  citrine 
ointment.     Accordingly,  Fessenden  of  North 
Carolina,  stated,  in  an  inaugural  essay,  that 
he  substituted  linseed  oil  for  the  neat's-foot  oil, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  good  and 
durable  ointment.    Falieres  has  found  the  oil 
of  the  ground  nut  (Arachis  hypogeea)  to  answer 
very  well.    (P.  J .,  1873,  p.  1031.)  Purified 
cotton  seed   oil   makes   an   excellent  vehicle. 
Washed  butter  is  frequently  used  as  the  fat. 

i  R.  Rother's  formula  is  as  follows:  "Take  of  Mer- 
cury 1  V-  troyounces  ;  Nitric  Ac.d.  sp.gr.  1.42,  3%  troy, 
minres-  Lard  pure,  10%  troyounces.  Dissolve  the 
Mercury  il "  000P grains  of  the  Nitric  Acid,  with  the 
ad  of  "heat,  and  keep  the  solution  gently  warm  o 
prevent  crystallization  before  it  is  used.  Melt  the 
Wd  in  a  suitable  vessel,  with  a.  moderate  heat : 
hen  add  the  remainder  of  the  Nitric  .Acid,  and  con- 
nine  the  heat,  without  stirring  the  mixture  as  long 
a  "  moderate  effervescence  continues:  but  if  this  be- 
com? (  too  violent,  remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire, 
and  replace  it  onlv  when  the  action  slackens  too  much. 
1  '  nallv  when  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid  only 
bo  Is  even  under  an  increased  heat,  remove  the  mix- 
ture from  the  tire  altogether:  and  when  it  begins  to 
stiffen  add  the  mercurial  solution  and  mix  thor- 
,  liTii  I A  I  P  xlii  420.)  For  a  formula  in 
wfichy'nea rtfoot  oil  is  used,  asserted  by  Thos.  T. 
Covell  to  be  superior  to  the  official,  and  for  a  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject,  see  A.  J.  P-,  Xlll.  211.) 
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In  the  British  process,  when  the  fatty  matter 
and  the  mercurial  solution  are  mixed,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  heat  applied  be  not  too 
great.  Gas  is  extricated  at  82.2°  C.  (180°  F.), 
and  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  escapes  so  abundantly 
that  the  mixture  boils  over  unless  the  vessel  is 
very  large.  (Alsop.)  Besides,  if  the  heat  be 
too  great,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  will  be 
reduced,  and  the  color  of  the  ointment  impaired. 
When  large  quantities  of  materials  are  operated 
upon,  the  reaction  which  occurs  produces  of 
itself  a  sufficient  heat,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  about  87.7° 
C.  (190°  F.)  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  if 
it  exceed  96.1°  C.  (205°  F.)  should  be  reduced. 
It  should  always  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  copious  extrication  of  gas.  The  ointment 
should  be  prepared  in  a  glass,  porcelain, 
or  well-glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  a  glass  rod 
or  a  wooden  spatula  should  be  employed  for 
stirring  the  mixture.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  an  iron  or  steel  spatula  or  stirrer  be 
used  in  its  preparation,  because  of  the  dis- 
coloration due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
iron. 

Uses — This  ointment  is  much  and  very  advan- 
tageously employed,  as  a  stimulant  and  altera- 
tive application,  in  porrigo  or  tinea  capitis, 
impetigo  larvalis  or  crusta  lactea,  psoriasis  and 
pityriasis,  certain  forms  of  chronic  eczema, 
psorophthalmia  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids  connected  Avith  porrigo  of  the  face  or 
scalp,  and  various  other  ulcerative  and  eruptive 
affections.  It  should  be  diluted  with  lard,  unless 
in  cases  which  require  a  very  stimulant  appli- 
cation. Some  care  is  requisite  in  its  use,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  salivation.  When  hard  and 
friable,  it  must  be  rubbed  up  with  fresh  lard 
before  it  can  be  applied.  An  ointment  pre- 
pared with  lard  and  nitric  acid,  called  Alyon's 
ointment,  after  the  person  who  first  prepared 
it,  was  formerly  much  used  in  cases  similar 
to  those  in  which  the  citrine  ointment  is  now 
employed.  The  ointment  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
former  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias 
was  of  this  character. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis 
Dilutum,  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS 
DILUTUM.  Br. 

DILUTED  MERCURIC  NITRATE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  ni-tra'tis  dMu'tum) 

_  "  Mercuric  Nitrate  Ointment,  1  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  25  grammes;  Soft  Paraffin,  yellow,  4 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  100  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OLEATIS. 
Br. 

MERCURIC  OLEA^E  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  o-le-a'tis) 

olea?^u.aedeG.(i'01eate  Mercuri(lue.  »r.;  Quecksilber- 


"Mercuric  Oleate,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  20 
grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  3  ounces  (Imp.) 
or  60  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXIDI 
FLAVL  U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  YELLOW  MERCURIC  OXIDE 

( un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  6x'i-di  fla'vi) 

Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide  Ointment ;  Pommade  d'oxyde 
mercurique  jaune,  Fr. ;  Gelbe  Quecksilberoxydsalbe,  O. 

*  "  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Water,  ten 
grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Hydrous  Wool-Fat 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grains] 
Petrolatum,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av. 
180  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  gramme. 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  th< 
Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide  with  the  Water  unti 
the  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth,  then  add  th 
Hydrous  Wool-Fat  in  divided  portions,  an« 
incorporate  thoroughly  with  the  Petrolatum] 
avoiding  contact  with  metallic  utensils."  U.  S. 

"  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide,  in  very  fine  pow; 
der,  10  grains  or  0.5  gramme;  Soft  Paraffirl 
yellow,  490  grains  or  24.5  grammes.  Mix. 
Br. 

TheU.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process  is  an  improve 
ment  over  the  former  U.  S.  P.  1890  metho 
because  of  the  use  of  water,  hydrous  wool-f£; 
and  petrolatum  in  place  of  simple  ointmen. 

The  unctuous  vehicle  of  this  ointment,  witlj 
out  being  so  liquid  as  to  allow  the  powder  ij 
subside,  must  yet  melt  at  the  heat  of  the  bod; 
and  thus,  when  introduced  into  the  eye,  sprea 
equably  over  the  surface.  It  should,  morj 
over,  be  as  far  as  possible  chemically  indi 
ferent  to  the  oxide,  and,  while  perfectly  blar 
in  its  proper  state,  should  not  be  liable  to  bj 
come  irritating  by  rancidity.  For  medicin 
properties,  see  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxi 
Rubri. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXIDI 
RUBRI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  RED  MERCURIC  OXIDE  j 
[Red  Precipitate  Ointment] 

(un-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  6x'i-di  ru'bri)  j 

Unguentum  Prsecipitati  Rubri:  Pommade  d'oxj 
rouge  de  Mercure,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pommade  de Lyon,  W 
male  de  Preeipite  rouge,  Baume  ophthalmique  iou 
Fr. ;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Rubrum,  P.  it0, 
Quecksilbersalbe,  O. 

*  "  Red  Mercuric  Oxide,  in  very  fine  powd; 
ten  grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Water>  J 
grammes  [or  154  grains] ;  Hydrous  Wool-*  r 
forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  180  grams; 
Petrolatum,  forty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  J| 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  |, 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  the  a 
Mercuric  Oxide  with  the  Water  until  the  m 
ture  is  perfectly  smooth  and  absolutely  i, 
from  gritty  particles,  then  add  the  Hydr« 
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>ol-Fat  in  divided  portions,  and  incorporate 
roughly  with  the  Petrolatum.  Contact  with 
tallic  utensils  should  be  avoided."  U.  S. 
'Red  Mercuric  Oxide,  in  very  fine  powder, 
mnce  (Imperial)  or  10  grammes;  Paraffin 
ltment,  yellow,  2\  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90 
iumes.    Mix."  Br. 

"he  red  mercuric  oxide  here  referred  to  is 
t  prepared  from  the  nitrate  and  usually 
ed  red  precipitate.  It  is  important  that 
oxide  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  be- 
e  being  mixed  with  the  lard,  as  otherwise 
night  prove  injurious  in  cases  of  opththal- 
i,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  When 

j  at  care  is  taken  to  have  the  red  oxide  very 
ly_  pulverized,  the  color  is  more  yellowish 
n  is  usual.    This  ointment  loses  its  fine  red 

i  )r  when  long  kept,  probably  in  consequence 

<  the  conversion  of  the  red  oxide  into  the 
3k,  or  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state, 
s  best  to  prepare  it  in  small  quantities  at  a 

i  e.  We  have  been  informed  that  if  the 
paration  be  made  by  mixing  the  red  oxide 

•  li  poplar  bud  ointment  it  will  keep  a  long 
i  e  without  change.  According  to  R.  H. 
I  bier  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  an  equally  effectual 
]  hod  is  to  mix  two  drops  of  solution  of 
]  assium  hydroxide  with  each  ounce  of  the 

<  ment  when  prepared  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  123)  ; 
1  Julius  Kalish  states  that  this  is  not  effect- 
i  Emil  Martin  states  that  if  a  mixture  of 
s  parts  of  castor  oil  to  two  of  wax  be  used 
i  he  basis  of  the  ointment  the  red  color  will 
i  ah  unchanged  for  years.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliv. 
'-  ■)  Kalish  substitutes  oil  of  sweet  almond 
J  the  castor  oil,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 

<  r  of  the  latter.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  69.)  The 
>  3.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  process  is  an  improvement 
t  p  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  partic- 
1  *ly  in  the  choice  of  the  vehicle.  Ointment 
(  'ed  mercuric  oxide  is  a  highly  useful  stimu- 
1  ig  ointment,  much  employed  in  indolent 
[  foul  ulcers,  in  porrigo  of  the  scalp,  and 
i  psorophthalmia  and  chronic  conjunctival 
c  hthalmia,  especially  when  attended  with 
t  kening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eye- 
'  >  or  with  specks  upon  the  cornea,  but  it  is 
I  idly  being  supplanted  by  the  ointment  of 
}  ow  mercuric  oxide,  because  the  latter  can 
fj  aacle  smoother  and  less  irritating,  and  has 

*  same  chemical  composition  and  properties. 
I  lay  be  diluted  with  lard  if  found  too  stimu- 

JNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  SUB- 
CHLORIDI. Br. 

MERCUROUS  CHLORIDE  OINTMENT 

( i.in-guen'tum  hy-drar'gy-ri  sfib-phlo'ri-di) 

(  ipriioritum  Calomelanos,   Br.   1804  ;   Ointment  of 

■  moride  of  Mercurv  :  Ointment  of  Calomel  :  Pom- 

.  i  ae  Chlorure  Mercureux,  Pommade  de  Calomel, 

J  made  de  Caloraelas,  Fr. ;  Quecksilberehloriirsalbe, 

Mercurous  Chloride,  \  ounce  (Imperial)  or 
''■ammes;  Benzoaled  Lard,  2\  ounces  (Imp.) 
c  '0  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 


There  is  little  occasion  for  such  a  prepara- 
tion as  this.  Calomel  is  much  inferior  to  the 
mercurial  ointment  for  affecting  the  system  by 
inunction,  and  as  an  application  to  ulcerated 
surfaces  the  form  of  cerate  would  be  better. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  in  certain  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

UNGUENTUM  IODI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

IODINE  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tura  i-0'dl ) 

Unguentum  lodinii,  U.  8.  1870  :  Pommade  d'iodure 
de  potassium  iodure,  Fr.  Cod.;  Pommade  d'lode, 
Fr.;  Jodsalbe,  O. 

*  "  Iodine,  four  grammes  [or  62  grains]  ; 
Potassium  Iodide,  four  grammes  [or  62  grains] ; 
Glycerin,  twelve  grammes  [or  185  grains]  ;  Ben- 
zoinated  Lard,  eighty  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av., 
360  grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or 
3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  the  Iodine 
and  Potassium  Iodide  in  a  glass  mortar  with 
the  Glycerin  until  dissolved,  then  gradually  in- 
corporate the  Benzoinated  Lard  and  mix  thor- 
oughly, avoiding  the  use  of  a  metallic  spatula. 
This  Ointment  should  be  freshly  made  when 
required."  U.  S.1 

"  Iodine,  20  grains  or  1  gramme ;  Potassium 
Iodide,  20  grains  or  1  gramme ;  Glycerin,  60 
grains  or  3  grammes;  Lard,  400  grains  or 
20  grammes.  Triturate  the  Iodine,  Potassium 
Iodide,  and  Glycerin,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
mortar;  add  the  Lard  gradually.  Mix."  Br. 

The  object  of  the  potassium  iodide  and  water 
in  the  U.  S.  1890  process  was  to  bring  the 
iodine  into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  equably 
incorporated  with  the  lard.  They  were  found 
to  answer  better  in  practice  than  the  alcohol 
formerly  used,  but  glycerin,  as  directed  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.)  process,  answers  still 
better. 

The  proportion  of  potassium  iodide  was  in- 
creased from  1  Gm.  to  4  Gm.  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  and  glycerin  (12  per  cent.)  added. 
AYhen  rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  imparts  to  it  an 
orange  color,  which,  however,  slowly  disappears 
with  the  evaporation  of  the  iodine.  It  is  use- 
ful as  a  local  application  in  goitre,  scrofulous 
swellings  of  the  glands,  and  other  chronic  tume- 
factions, internal  or  external,  operating  prob- 
ably through  the  medium  of  absorption.  When 
continued  for  some  lime  it  occasionally  pro- 
duces a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  portion  of 
skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  chilblains.  The  ointment 
should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for  use, 
for  it  undergoes  change  if  kept,  losing  its 
deep  orange-brown  color,  and  becoming  pale 
upon  its  surface. 


1  Unguentum  lodinii  Comp'ositnm.  T".  S.  18i0. 
"  Take'  of  Iodine  fifteen  grains :  Iodide  of  Potassium 
thirtu  grains;  Water  thirty  minim*:  I.ard  a  troii- 
ounce  Rub  the  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  first 
with  (he  Water,  and  then  with  Jhe  Lard,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed."  V.  S.  1870. 
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UNGUENTUM  IODOFORMI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

IODOFORM  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  i-Q-do-f5r'mi) 

Pommade  d'lodoforme,  Fr.;  Jodoformsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Iodoform,  in  very  fine  powder,  ten  gram- 
mes [or  154  grains] ;  Lard,  ninety  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains],  to  make  one  hun- 
dred grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains]. 
Triturate  the  Iodoform  thoroughly  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  the  Lard,  then  incorporate 
the  remainder  of  the  Lard."  U.  S. 

"Iodoform,  in  fine  powder,  ounce  (Impe- 
rial) or  10  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment,  yel- 
low, 2&  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes.  Mix."  Br. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  iodoform  in  very 
fine  powder,  as  officially  directed,  and,  owing 
to  the  powerful  odor  of  iodoform,  it  is  usual 
to  add  oil  of  bitter  almond  or  one  of  the 
other  volatile  oils,  balsam  of  Peru,  or  a  similar 
substance,  to  render  the  odor  more  bearable. 

UNGUENTUM  PARAFFINI.  Br. 

PARAFFIN  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  par-af-fi'nl) 
Pommade  de  Paraffin,  Fr. ;  Paraffinsalbe,  G. 

"Hard  Paraffin,  3  ounces  (Imperial)  or  90 
grammes;  Soft  Paraffin,  7  ounces  (Imp.)  or 
210  grammes.  Melt  together  in  a  shallow  evap- 
orating dish;  as  the  liquid  cools  triturate  con- 
stantly, until,  when  cold,  a  uniform  plastic 
ointment  is  produced.  When  Paraffin  Oint- 
ment is  used  as  the  basis  of  white  ointments, 
it  should  be  prepared  with  the  white  variety  of 
Soft  Paraffin;  and  when  used  in  colored  oint- 
ments it  should  be  prepared  with  the  yellow 
variety  of  Soft  Paraffin.  The  proportions  of 
Hard  and  Soft  Paraffins  in  Paraffin  Ointment 
may  be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
climate  and  prevailing  temperature."  Br. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  Br.  Ph.  1898  for 
use  as  a  vehicle  in  the  exhibition  of  various 
medicaments ;  its  power  of  absorption  is  limited 
and  inferior  to  oleic  acid  or  lard. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Acidi  Borici,  Br.; 
Unguentum  Acidi  Carbolic!,  Br.;  Unguentum 
Acidi  Salicylici,  Br.;  Unguentum  Glycerini 
Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
Ammoniati,  Br.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi 
Rubri,  Br.;  Unguentum  lodoformi,  Br.;  Unguen- 
tum' Plumbi  Acetatis,  Br.;  Unguentum  Plumbi 
Carbonatis,  Br.;  Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  Br. 

UNGUENTUM  PHENOLIS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

OINTMENT  OF  PHENOL  [Unguentum  Acidi  Carbolici, 
Pharm.  1890,  Ointment  o{  Carbolic  Acid] 

( un-guen'tum  phe-no'lis ) 

Vhn?J ufntum  Carbolici,    Br. ;  Tommade  de 

lnenol  Pommade  Pheniquee,  Pommade  d'Acide  phe- 
nique,  Fr. ;  Karbolsalbe,   Phenolsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Phenol,  three  grammes  [or  46  grains] ; 
White  Petrolatum,  ninety-seven  grammes  [or  3 


ounces  av.,  184  grains],  to  make  one  hundred 
grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  To  the 
melted  White  Petrolatum  add  the  Phenol,  and 
stir  the  mixture  until  it  begins  to  congeal."  V.  S. 

"Phenol,  $  ounce  (Imperial)  or  15  grammes; 
Glycerin,  1£  ounces  (Imp.)  or  45  grammes; 
Paraffin  Ointment,  white,  10£  ounces  (Imp  ' 
or  315  grammes.  Dissolve  the  Phenol  in  the 
Glycerin ;  add  the  Paraffin  Ointment.  Mix."  Br, 

The  quantity  of  phenol  in  this  ointment  was 
decreased  from  10  per  cent,  in  the  U.  S.  P 
1880  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  1890  revision,  and 
has  been  further  decreased  to  3  per  cent,  ir 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.).  This  is  an  improve 
ment,  for  it  is  a  very  strong  ointment,  whicl 
for  most  purposes  still  requires  dilution. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  LIQUID/E. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

TAR  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum   pi'cis  liq'uj-dae) 

Pommade  de  Goudron,  Fr.  Cod.;  Theersalbe,  O. 

*  "  Tar,  five  hundred  grammes  [or  17  ounce 
av.,  279  grains] ;  Yellow  Wax,  one  hundred  an 
fifty  grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  127  grains 
Lard,  three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  [c 
12  ounces  av.,  151  grains],  to  make  one  thm 
sand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains 
Melt  the  Yellow  Wax,  add  the  Lard,  and  ; 
the  melted  mixture  add  the  Tar,  previous 
warmed,  and  incorporate  thoroughly;  stra: 
through  muslin,  and  stir  the  mixture  until 
congeals."   U.  S. 

"Tar,  5  ounces  (Imperial)  or  100  gramme 
Yellow  Beeswax,  2  ounces  (Imp.)  or  40  grai 
mes.  Melt  the  Beeswax  at  a  low  temperatur 
add  the  Tar;  stir  the  mixture  until  cold."  B 

The  formula  for  tar  ointment  in  the  U. 
P.  1890  differed  from  that  formerly  offici 
in  the  use  of  yellow  wax  and  lard  in  place 
suet.  The  same  ingredients  were  retained  j 
the  Eighth  Revision,  but  the  proportion  of  w 
was  slightly  decreased  making  the  omtme 
somewhat  softer  in  consistence.  This  omtme 
is  highly  useful  as  a  stimulant  application  m  x 
rious  scaly  and  scabby  eruptions,  partixmiai; 
in  psoriasis  and  lepra,  and  in  that  form 
porrigo  usually  called  tinea  capitis,  or  sea 
head.  In  the  last-mentioned  affection  it  slioi 
be  applied  night  and  morning,  and  m  bad  cai 
the  patient  should  constantly  wear  a  cap  tnici 
coated  internally  with  the  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  E 

LEAD  ACETATE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  plumTn  ac-e-ta'tis) 
Pommade  d'Acetate  de  Plomb,  Fr.;  Bleizuckersaj 

G. 


"Lead  Acetate,  in  fine  powder,  20  gra 
or  2  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment,  white,  - 
grains  or  48  grammes.    Mix."  Br. 


IT  I. 
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Ln  official  preparation  of  the  Br.  Phatmaco- 
ia,  used  as  a  dressing1  for  inflamed  and 
oriated  surfaces,  though  inferior,  we  think, 
the  cerate  of  the  subacetate. 

KJUENTUM  PLUMBI  CARBONATIS. 
Br. 

LEAD  CARBONATE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tiim  pliim'bi  car-bo-na'tls) 

intment  of  White  Lead  ;  Pommade  de  Carbonate 
3lomb,  Fr.  Cod.  ;  Onguent  blanc  de  Rhazgs,  Pom- 
e  de  Ceruse,  Fr. ;  Unguentum  Cerussa?,  P.  G.; 
weissalbe,  <?. 

Lead  Carbonate,  in  fine  powder,  i  ounce 
iperial)  or  10  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment, 

1  te,  2\  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes.  Mix." 

i 

'his  ointment,  which  is  no  longer  official  in 
t  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  (see  page  1304),  is 
i  1  as  a  dressing  to  blistered  or  excoriated 
i  eaces,  bums,  etc. 

JNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  IODIDI.  Br. 

LEAD  IODIDE  OINTMENT 

(un-gu6n'tum  plum'bl  I-6d'i-dI) 

;ad  Iodide  Ointment;  Pommade  d'lodure  de 
I  ib,  Fr.  Cod.;  Jodbleisalbe,  G. 

Lead  Iodide,  in  fine  powder,  \  ounce 
I  ;perial)  or  10  grammes;  Paraffin  Ointment, 
.1  ow,  2\  ounces  (Imp.)  or  90  grammes, 
i  '."  Br. 

or  the  uses  of  this  ointment,  see  Plumbi 
1  'dim. 

UNGUENTUM  POTASSII  IODIDI. 
U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  POTASSIUM  IODIDE 

(un-gu£n'tum   po-tas'si-i  I-od'i-dl) 

Jtassium  Iodide  Ointment  ;  Pommade  d'lodure  de 
1  isslum,  Fr.  Cod.;  Unguentum  Kalii  jodati,  P.  G. ; 
•>  ^aliumsalbe,  Kaliumjodidsalbe,  Q. 

"Potassium  Iodide,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
t  ms] ;  Potassium  Carbonate,  six-tenths  of  a 
i  mme  [or  9  grains]  ;  Water,  ten  grammes  [or 
■I  grains] ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  eighty  gram- 
1  [or  2  ounces  av.,  360  grains],  to  make 
s  at  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av., 
s    grains].    Dissolve  the  Potassium  Iodide 

Potassium  Carbonate  in  the  Water  by  trit- 
1  Lion,  then  gradually  add  the  Benzoinated 

d  and  incorporate  thoroughly.  This  Oint- 
|  it  should  be  prepared  extemporaneously." 

Potassium  Iodide,  50  grains  or  5  grammes; 
|  assium  Carbonate,  3  grains  or  0.3  gramme; 
|  illed  Water,  47  grains  or  4.7  grammes; 
]  zoated  Lard,  400  grains  or  40  grammes. 
;  ;olye  the  Potassium  Iodide  and  Potassium 

Donate  in  the  Distilled  Water;  mix  the  so- 
[  ?n,  gradually,  with  the  Benzoated  Lard,  in 
1  'gtotly  warmed  mortar."  Br. 


The  XL  S.  preparation  of  1870  was  likely  to 
become  discolored  by  time  in  consequence  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine.  This  was  due  to  rancidity 
in  the  lard,  and  the  slightest  change  in  the 
fat  would  produce  some  discoloration.  It  was 
prevented  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  by  the  sodium 
thiosulphate,  which  also  produces  traces  of  so- 
dium iodide  and  sulphur.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  object  may  be  attained  by  mixing  two 
drops  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
with  each  ounce  of  the  freshly  prepared  oint- 
ment. (A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  123.)  The  addition 
of  potassium  carbonate  by  the  present  U.  S. 
and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  is  made  with  this 
object. 

The  Bulletin  de  Pharmacie  du  Nord  rec- 
ommended a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  in  glycerin  as  a  basis  for  this  oint- 
ment. One  gramme  of  the  salt  is  dissolved 
in  two  and  a  half  grammes  of  hot  glycerin,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  the  fatty  constituent 
in  the  proper  proportion.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  that  the  ointment  is  free  from 
crystals,  and  the  salt  more  readily  absorbed. 
The  glycerin  would  probably  not  be  objection- 
able in  most  cases,  and  potassium  carbonate 
could  be  added,  if  desired.  Ointment  of  potas- 
sium iodide  is  employed  for  the  discussion  of 
goitres,  scrofulous  tumors,  and  other  indolent 
swellings,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
ointment  of  iodine,  as  it  does  not,  like  that, 
discolor  the  skin. 

UNGUENTUM  STAPH ISAGRI^E.  Br. 

STAVESACRE  OINTMENT 

( im-gueii'tum  staph-i-sa'gri-a;) 

Onguent  de  Stapbisaigre,  Fr. ;  Stephanskornersalbe, 

G. 

"  Stavesacre  Seeds,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
40  grammes;  Yellow  Beeswax,  1  ounce  (Imp.) 
or  20  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  8|  ounces 
(Imp.)  or  170  grammes.  Crush  the  Staves- 
acre  Seeds;  digest  the  crushed  seeds  with  the 
Benzoated  Lard  on  a  water-bath  for  two  hours; 
strain  and  press  through  calico;  add  the  Bees- 
wax to  the  liquid;  heat  gently  to  dissolve;  stir 
until  cold."  Br. 

This  ointment  is  but  half  the  strength  of  that 
official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  1885;  it 
is  said  to  be  non-irritant,  and  is  largely  used 
in  Great  Britain  for  destroying  body-lice,  also 
in  scabies,  prurigo  and  some  other  cutaneous 
affections. 

UNGUENTUM  STRAMONII.  U.  S. 

STRAMONIUM  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'turu  stra-mo'nl-i ) 

Tommade  de  Stramoine,  Fr.;  Stecbapfelsalbe,  G. 

*  "  Extract  of  Stramonium,  ten  grammes  [or 
154  grains] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  five  cubic  Centi- 
meters [or  81  minims] ;  Hydrous  Wool-Fat, 
twenty  grammes  [or  309  grains]  ;  Benzoinated 
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Lard,  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2  ounces  av.,  128 
grains],  to  make  about  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains].  Triturate  the 
Extract  with  the  Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  smooth 
mixture  is  obtained;  with  this  incorporate  the 
Hydrous  Wool-Fat,  then  add  the  Benzoinated 
Lard,  and  mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  more  certain  preparation  than  that 
of  the  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  was  made  by  boiling  the  fresh 
leaves  in  lard.  The  color  of  the  ointment  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  different  from  that 
of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  the  greenish  tint 
being  due  to  the  use  of  official  extract  of  stra- 
monium which  is  now  made  from  the  leaves 
instead  of  the  seeds.  For  remarks  by  A. 
P.  Sharp  of  Baltimore,  on  the  preparation  of 
this  ointment,  see  A.  J.  P.  (xxvii.  391).  A 
useful  anodyne  application  in  irritable  ulcers, 
painful  hemorrhoids,  and  certain  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  stiL'phu-rls ) 

Pomatum  Sulfuratum,  Unguentum  Sulfuratum  Sim- 
plex;  Pommade  Soufree,  Fr.  Cod.;  Schwefelsalbe,  O. 

*  "  Washed  Sulphur,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  [or  5  ounces  av.,  127  grains] ;  Ben- 
zoinated Lard,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  gram- 
mes [or  29  ounces  av.,  430  grains]  j  to  make 
one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120 
grains].  Rub  the  Washed  Sulphur  with  the 
Benzoinated  Lard,  gradually  added,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed."  V.  S. 

"  Sublimed  Sulphur,  finely  sifted,  1  ounce 
(Imperial)  or  30  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  9 
ounces  (Imp.)  or  270  grammes.   Mix."  Br. 

Washed  sulphur  was  substituted  in  the  U.  S. 
P.  1890  for  the  sublimed  sulphur  of  the  former 
Pharmacopoaia;  the  change  is  of  questionable 
utility,  as  the  products  resulting  from  the  slight 
decomposition  in  sublimed  sulphur  have  value 
as  parasiticides.  In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 
the  percentage  of  sulphur  was  reduced  one-half. 
Sulphur  ointment  is  a  specific  for  the  itch. 
It  should  be  applied  every  night  over  the  whole 
surface  till  the  complaint  is  cured.  Four  ap- 
plications are  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure.  Sulphur  ointment  applied  freely  over 
the  variolous  eruption  in  its  early  stage  is  said 
to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  and 
the  consequent  pitting.  Its  disagreeable  odor 
may  be  partially  concealed  by  oil  of  lemon  or 
oil  of  bergamot.1 


^Unguentum  Sulphuris  Alkalinum.  V.  S  1880. 
Alkaline  Sulphur  Ointment.—"  Washed  Sulphur, 
vJ»tLZarts  [or  °mrety-six  grains]  ;  Carbonate  of 
lotassium,  ten  parts  [or  forty-eight  grains]:  Water, 

*ifu?%r?S  t01;  hralf  ?,  ^drachm]  I  Benzoinated  Lard 
*™ty-flve  parts  [or  three  hun  lred  and  twelve  grains], 
Bnh  ?i  2wf  JW**™*  ParU  [or  about  one  ounce], 
nm?  +h  Juiphur  Wlth  the  Carbonate  of  Potassium 
nnrt  m?  "I?ter'  gradually  add  the  Benzoinated  Lard, 
Z„n^  o  h?,rou^ly/  J7-  s-  188°-  This  ointment, 
scahl*  »l\  thX  V-  h  P  1890  revision,  is  useful  in 
scabies  and  other  skin  affections. 


UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  IODIDI.  Br. 

SULPHUR  IODIDE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  sul'phu-ris  I-6d'i-dI) 

Pommade  dTodure  de  Soufre,  Fr.;  Jodschwefel 
salbe,  O. 

"  Sulphur  Iodide,  20  grains  or  2  grammes: 
Glycerin,  20  grains  or  2  grammes;  Benzoated 
Lard,  460  grains  or  46  grammes.  Triturate  the 
Sulphur  Iodide  and  Glycerin  in  a  slightly 
warmed  mortar  until  a  smooth  paste  results: 
gradually  add  the  Benzoated  Lard;  stir  unti 
cold."  Br. 

This  ointment  is  no  longer  official  in  tht 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  187( 
was  made  by  rubbing  thirty  grains  of  sulphui 
iodide  with  a  troyounce  of  lard,  graduallj 
added,  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

This  is  admirably  adapted,  as  a  local  remedy 
to  the  treatment  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruption 
unattended  with  inflammation,  and  is  especial! 
useful  in  psoriasis,  lepra,  porrigo,  and  in  th 
very  advanced  dry  stages  of  eczema  and  o 
impetigo. 

UNGUENTUM  VERATRINE.  U.  S.,  Bi 

VERATRINE  OINTMENT 

( un-guen'tum  ver-a-trl'nse) 

Unguentum   Veratrise,    U.   S.   1870 ;  Pommade 
Veratrine,  Fr.;  Veratrinsalbe,  67. 

*  "  Veratrine,  four  grammes  [or  62  grainst 
Expressed  Oil  of  Almond,  six  grammes  [or  £ 
grains] ;  Benzoinated  Lard,  ninety  grammt 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  76  grains],  to  make  one  hui 
dred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains 
Rub  the  Veratrine  with  the  Expressed  Oil  o 
Almond,  then  gradually  add  the  Benzoinate 
Lard,  and  mix  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"  Veratrine,  10  grains  or  0.5  gramme ;  01e> 
Acid,  40  grains  or  2  grammes;  Lard,  450  grail 
or  22.5  grammes.  Rub  the  Veratrine  with  tJ 
Oleic  Acid,  and  gently  warm  the  mixture  unl 
dissolved;  add  the  Lard.  Mix."  Br. 

For  the  uses  of  Veratrine  ointment,  s 
Veratrina  and  Oleatum  Veratrince.  Noti 
should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  on 
ment  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  British, 
should  be  employed  with  caution,  and  n 
brought  in  contact  with  abraded  skin  surtac 
nor  applied  too  freely  to  sound  skin,  especial 
in  the  case  of  children. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI  OLEATIS.  Br. 

ZINC  OLEATE  OINTMENT 

(un-guen'tum  zin'ci  o-le-a'tis) 

Pommade  d'oleate  de  zinc,  Fr.;  Zink  oleatsalbe, 
"Zinc  Sulphate,  2  ounces  (Imperial)  or 
grammes;  Hard  Soap,  in  shavings,  4  owe 
(Imp.)  or  120  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  bo 
ing,  Soft  Paraffin,  white,  of  each  a  sufticie 
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antity.  Dissolve  the  Zinc  Sulphate  in  four 
id  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  one  hundred  and 
enty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water, 
solve  the  Hard  Soap  in  forty  fluid  ounces 
up.  meas.)  or  twelve  hundred  cubic  centi- 
tres  of  the  Distilled  Water.    Mix  the  solu- 
ns;  collect  the  precipitated  zinc  oleate;  wash 
hot  Distilled  Water  until  the  washings 
ord  little  or  no  reaction  for  sulphate;  dry 
a  water-bath  and  mix  with  an  equal  weight 
the  Soft  Paraffin,  melted;  stir  until  cold." 

This  ointment  was  radically  changed  in  the 
Ph.  1898  revision;  instead  of  using  zinc 
ate  made  from  oleic  acid  and  zinc  oxide,  a 
jcess  is  ordered  which  directs  the  zinc  oleate 
be  made  by  double  decomposition  between 
sulphate  and  sodium  oleo-stearate  (hard 
p).  The  product  is  a  white,  fine  precipi- 
;  it  is,  however,  not  a  pure  oleate,  but  a 
oleo-stearate  or  oleo-pal  nutate.  See  Un- 
•ntum  Zinci  Stearatis. 

[his  preparation  has  therapeutic  properties 
ilar  to  those  of  the  ointment  of  zinc  oxide, 
is  a  little  more  stimulating.  It  is  es- 
ially  useful  in  chronic  eczema  and  similar 
aneous  eruptions. 

IGUENTUM  ZINCI  OXIDI.  U.  S.,  Br. 

OINTMENT  OF  ZINC  OXIDE      [Zinc  Ointment] 

(un-guen'tum  zln'el  ox'i-dl) 

Unguentum  Zinci,  Br.,  Ointment  of  Zinc ;  Un- 
ltum  de  Nihilo  Albo  ;  Pominade  d'Oxyde  de  Zinc, 
it  epulotique,  Fr.;  Unguentum  Zinci,  P.  G. ; 
isalbe,  O. 

"Zinc  Oxide,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  hun- 
d  grammes  [or  7  ounces  av.,  24  grams] ; 
lzoinated  Lard,  eight  hundred  grammes  [or 
ounces  av.,  96  grains],  to  make  one  thousand 
mmes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains].  Rub 
Zinc  Oxide,  which  must  be  free  from  gritty 
tides,  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  melted 
izoinated  Lard,  and  with  this  incorporate  the 
ainder  of  the  Benzoinated  Lard,  previously 
ted;  if  necessary,  strain  the  Ointment  while 
and  stir  thoroughly  until  it  congeals." 

Zinc  Oxide,  finely  sifted,  3  ounces  (Im- 
ial)  or  75  grammes;  Benzoated  Lard,  17 
ces  (Imp.)  or  425  grammes.    Add  the  Zinc 
de  gradually  to  the  Benzoated  Lard,  pre- 
isly  melted  at  a  low  temperature;  stir  the 
ture  constantly  until  cold."  Br. 
he  British  ointment  is  weaker  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  zinc  oxide  than  that  of  the  U.  S. 
nnacopoeia,  the  former  containing  about  15 
cent.,  the  latter  20  per  cent.  Commercial 
oxide  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  usually 
ty,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  smooth 
ment  with  it;  the  many  expedients  that  have 
i  suggested  by  various  writers,  such  as  the 
of  a  paint  mill  or  of  a  fiat  iron,  or  tritura- 
with  oil  or  with  glycerin,  are  unnecessary 
ffieial  or  Hubbuck's  zinc  oxide  is  employed 
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and  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  fol- 
lowed. Cerate  of  zinc  carbonate  is  no  longer 
official.1 

This  ointment  is  employed  as  a  mild  astrin- 
gent application  hi  chronic  ophthalmia  with  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  vessels,  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  in  sore  nipples  and  other  cases  of 
excoriation  or  ulceration.  It  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  discarded  unguentum  tutice,  or 
tutty  ointment,  prepared  from  tutty,  or  impure 
zinc  oxide,  by  mixing  it  with  five  parts  of  sim- 
ple ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI  STEARATIS.  U.  S. 

OINTMENT  OF  ZINC  STEARATE 

( un-gu6n'tum  zln'el  ste-ar-a'tls) 

Pommade  de  Stearate  de  Zinc,  Fr. ;  Zinkstearat- 
salbe,  G. 

*  "  Zinc  Stearate,  in  fine  powder,  fifty  gram- 
mes [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  White  Petro- 
latum, fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
grains],  to  make  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3 
ounces  av.,  120  grains].  To  the  White  Petro- 
latum, melted  on  a  water-bath,  add  the  Zinc 
Stearate.  Continue  the  heat  until  the  mixture 
becomes  smooth,  then  stir  while  cooling,  until 
it  congeals."  U.  S. 

This  ointment,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  is  very  similar 
to  the  Unguentum  Zinci  Oleatis  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (see  p.  1318).  It  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  is  Ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide. 

UVA  URSI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

UVA  URSI  [Bearberry] 

(u'va  ur'sl) 

"  The  dried  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva- 
ursi  (Linne)  Sprengel  (Fam.  Ericacece)."  U.  S. 
"  The  dried  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi, 
Spreng."  Br. 

Uvae  Ursi  Folia,  Br. ;  Rurren  Myrtle.  Mountain 
Box  Kock-berry,  Kinnikinnic :  Uva-ursi.  Busserole, 
Raisin  d'Ours.  Fr.  Cod.;  Folia  Uvae  Ursi,  P.  G. ; 
Biirentraube,  BarentraubenbHitter.  G.;  Uva  Ursina, 
It.;  Gayuba,  Sp. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Sprengel,  Syst.  ii. 
(1825)  287;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  i.  Gl, 

J  Ccratum  Zinci  Carbonaiis.  V.  S.  1S70.  Cerate 
of  Carbonate  of  Zinc. — "  Take  of  Precipitated  Car- 
bonate of  Zinc  two  troyounces ;  Ointment  of  Lard  ten 
troyounces.  Mix  them."  U.  .V.  1S70.  This  preparation 
is  an  imitation  of  the  cerate  recommended  by  Turner, 
and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  Cera- 
tum  Zinci  Carbonatis  and  the  still  more  ancient  Cera- 
tum  CalamiiKB  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  being 
more  reliable,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  falsifi- 
cation of  calamine.  It  is  mildly  astringent,  and  is 
used  in  cxcoriationx  and  superficial  ulcerations  pro- 
duced by  the  chafing  of  the  skin,  irritating  secretions, 
burns,  or  other  causes.  _         ,    _  . 

Ccratum  Calamine,  V.  S.  1850.  Turner's  Cerate 
The  following  is  the  old  official  process :  "  Take  of 
Prepared  Calamine.  Yellow  Wax.  each,  three  ounces: 
Lard  a  pound.  Melt  the  Lard  and  Wax  together, 
and  when  on  cooling  they  begin  to  thicken,  aad  the 
Calamine  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  cool. 
U.  8.  1850.  The  uses  of  this  cerate  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  above. 
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pi.  52  ;  B.  &  T.  163. — Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  L.,  Sp. 
PI.  (1753)  395. — The  uva  ursi,  or  bearberry,  is 
a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  trailing  stems,  the 
young  branches  of  which  rise  obliquely  upward 
for  a  few  inches.  The  leaves  are  scattered, 
upon  short  petioles,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  obovate,  or  oblong-spatulate,  acute 
at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  entire,  with  a 
rounded  margin,  thick,  coriaceous,  smooth, 
shining,  deep  green  on  their  upper  surface, 
paler  and  covered  with  a  net-work  of  veins  be- 
neath; furnished  especially  near  the  margin  or 
near  the  midrib  with  minute  hairs,  which  are 
usually  abundant  in  young  leaves,  but  may  be 
few  or  absent  in  old  leaves,  especially  those 
which  have  been  much  handled.  The  flowers, 
which  stand  on  short  reflexed  peduncles,  are 
in  small  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  small,  five-parted,  reddish,  and 
persistent.  The  corolla  is  ovate  or  urceolate, 
reddish  white,  or  white  with  a  red  lip,  trans- 
parent at  the  base,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
and  divided  at  the  margin  into  five  short  re- 
flexed  segments.  The  stamens  are  ten,  with 
short  filaments  and  bifid  anthers;  the  ovary 
round,  with  a  style  longer  than  the  stamens, 
and  a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  small, 
round,  depressed,  smooth,  glossy  red  berry, 
with  an  insipid  mealy  pulp  and  five  cohering 
seeds. 

This  humble  but  hardy  shrub  inhabits  the 
northern  latitudes  and  high  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  On  the  American 
continent  it  extends  from  Hudson's  Bay  as  far 
southward  as  New  Jersey,  in  some  parts  of 
which  it  grows  in  abundance.  It  prefers  a 
barren  soil,  flourishing  on  gravelly  hills  and  ele- 
vated sandy  plains.  The  leaves  are  the  only 
part  used  in  medicine.  They  are  imported 
from  Europe,  but  are  also  collected  within  our 
own  limits,  and  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is 
supplied  to  a  considerable  extent  from  New 
Jersey.  They  should  be  gathered  in  autumn, 
and  only  the  green  leaves  selected.  In  Europe 
the  uva  ursi  is  adulterated  with  the  inert  leaves 
of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis-idcea  {Cowberry,  Moun- 
tain Cranberry) ;  these  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  rounder  shape,  their  revolute  edges  which 
are  sometimes  slightly  toothed,  and  the  presence 
of  fine  blackish  dots  or  bristly  points  upon  their 
lower  surface.  Leaves  of  the  Chimaphila  um- 
bellata,  sometimes  found  among  the  uva  ursi, 
may  be  readily  detected  by  their  greater  length, 
their  cuneiform-lanceolate  shape,  and  their  ser- 
rate edges. 

Arctostaphylos  glauca,  Lindl.,  manzanita,  is 
a  small  tree  or  shrub  indigenous  in  Calif omia, 
where  it  generally  grows  in  dry  and  rocky 
places  on  the  west  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The 
leaves  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in 
diarrhoea  and  gonorrhoea,  being  used  in  the  form 
of  decoction.  Chemically  examined  by  John 
Henry  Flint,  they  were  found  to  contain  arbu- 
tin,  and  9.8  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  incinerated  leaves,  amounting  to  6  per 
cent.,   contained   potassium,   calcium,  magne- 


sium, and  iron.  (A.  J.  P.,  May,  1873,  p.  197.) 
The  fruit  of  A.  arguta,  Zucco,  a  Mexican 
species,  is  said  to  be  a  narcotic  poison. 

Properties. — Uva  ursi  is  inodorous  whei: 
fresh,  but  when  dried  and  powdered  acquire:! 
an  odor  not  unlike  that  of  hay.  Its  taste  i 
bitterish,  strongly  astringent,  and  ultimately 
sweetish.  It  affords  a  light  brown,  greenish 
yellow  powder.  It  is  officially  described  as  "  ob 
ovate  or  oblong-spatulate,  15  to  30  Mm.  long 
obtuse,  slightly  revolute  on  the  margin,  taperinji 
into  a  very  short  and  stout  petiole,  coriaceousl 
upper  surface  dark  green,  finely  reticulate 
lower  surface  slightly  pubescent;  odor  slight ( 
taste  strongly  astringent  and  somewhat  bitter., 
U.  S.  Water  and  official  alcohol  extract  th 
active  principles  of  uva  ursi.  Among  its  ir| 
gradients  are  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  bitter  e: 
tractive,  resin,  gum,  fatty  matter,  a  volatile  oi 
and  salts  of  potassium  and  calcium.  The  tai 
nic  acid  is  so  abundant  that  the  leaves  are  usej 
for  tanning  in  Russia.  Neither  tannic  or  gall.i 
acid  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  Vaccinium  Vitii 
idcea. 

A  crystallizable  principle  was  extracted  fro: 
uva  ursi  by  J.  C.  C.  Hughes,  to  which  he  ga\ 
the  name  ursin,  but  Jungmann  (A.  J.  P.,  Ma 
1871,  p.  205)  afterwards  showed  it  to  be  on 
impure  arbutin.    Kawalier  (Chem.  Gaz.,  185; 
p.  61)  obtained  arbutin,  C12H15O7,  by  precipi 
tating  the  decoction  with  lead  acetate,  filterin 
treathig  the  liquid  with  hydrogen  sulphid 
again  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consisten 
of  syrup,  and  allowing  the  product  to  stand  f  ij 
several  days.    This  gradually  assumed  the  for 
of  a  crystalline  jelly,  which,  being  placed  upi  j 
linen  so  as  to  allow  the  mother  liquor  to  dra 
off,  and  then  pressed,  yielded  nearly  colorle 
crystals,  which  were  purified  by  solution 
boiling  water  and  treatment  with  animal  chj 
coal.    Arbutin  thus  obtained  is  in  long,  acic 
lar,  colorless  crystals,  united  in  tufts,  and  1 
a  bitter  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcoh; 
and  ether,  unchanged  apparently  by  a  hi 
of  100°  C,  but  fusible  at  167°  to  168° 
without  action  on  vegetable  colors,  and  r 
precipitated  by  feme  salts  or  by  lead  aceti 
or  subacetate.    It  is  a  glucoside,  being  resoj 
able  by  emulsin,  or  more  rapidly  by  boili| 
with  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose  and  hyd 
quinone,  CeHeCte  (arctuvine  of  Kawalier).  If 
occurrence  of  methylhydroquinone  among  1! 
products  of  decomposition  led  Hlasiwetz  a 
Habermann  to  give  the  formula  C25H34O14 
arbutin,  but  Schiff  showed  that  this  was  1 
cause  arbutin  was  almost  always  accompany 
by  methylarbutin,  Ci2Hi5(CH3)07  +  H20.  T> 
compound   has   been   made  synthetically 
Schiff  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1882,  p.  1841) 
acting  upon  arbutin  with  methyliodide  and  pot 
sium  hydroxide  in  methyl  alcohol  solution,  a 
purely  synthetically  by  Michael  {Ber  d.  Cht 
Ges.,  1885,  p.  118)  by  the  action  of  methyll 
droquinone  and  acetochlorhydrose.    It  is 
composed  by  dilute  acids  into  glucose  f 
methylhydroquinone.    Upon  heating  1  part 
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rbutin  with  8  parts  of  manganese  oxide,  2 
>arts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  of  water, 
t  gives  off  the  penetrating  odor  of  quinone. 
"he  aqueous  solution  is  rendered  blue  by  a 
mall  quantity  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
,nd  green  by  a  larger  quantity.  No  precipitate 
s  produced  by  either  acids  or  alkalies.  It 
ilackens  anmioniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
iter  boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hrows  down  cuprous  oxide  from  alkaline 
opper  solutions  upon  heating.  It  dissolves  in 
ulphuric  acid,  forming  a  colorless  solution, 
inning  red  after  a  short  time ;  a  trace  of  nitric 
eid  turns  this  solution  yellow-brown.  An 
queous  solution  (1  in  20)  is  not  changed  by 
ydrogen  sulphide.  A  good  test  for  arbutin 
5  that  of  Julius  Jungmann,  as  follows :  When 
hospkomolybdic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
f  arbutin  previously  rendered  alkaline  by  am- 
lonia  or  other  alkali,  a  blue  color  is  produced, 
■hich  is  deep  when  the  solutions  are  strong, 
at  observable  even  when  they  are  very  dilute. 
A.  J.  P.,  May,  1871,  p.  204.) 1  After  the  ex- 
action of  arbutin  there  is  obtained  from  the 
[other  liquor  ericolin,  C34H5GO21.2  Another 
ystallizable  principle  has  been  discovered  by 
rommsdorf,  who  calls  it  urson,  C30H48O3. 
;  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  character,  al- 
lough  it  can  be  obtained  in  silky  needles, 
:ing  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
ater,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
isible,  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilizable, 
iid  inflammable  in  the  air.  It  is  obtained  by 
eating  uva  ursi  with  a  very  small  quantity 
:  ether  by  percolation,  allowing  the  ether  to 
aporate,  washing  the  crystalline  extract  with 
her,  and  recrystalliziug  from  alcohol.  (A.  J. 
,  xxvii.  334.) 

A.  G.  Perkin  has  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
>a  ursi  a  yellow  coloring  principle  of  the 
mposition  C15H10O7,  crystallizing  in  glisten- 
g  yellow  needles.     On  fusion  with  alkali, 

1  Arbutin  Is  somewhat  widely  diffused  in  the  species 
Ericaceae,  such  as  Ohimaphila  umheUata  (L.), 
ltt,  Chimaphila  maculata  (L.),  Pursh,  Epigcca 
•Km,  L.,  and  Oaultheria  procumbens,  L.  In  some 
aers  it  has  been  supposed  to  exist  because  among  the 
oduets  of  the  dry  distillation  of  their  extract  a 
inciple  has  been  found  denominated  hydroquinone, 
ilch  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
lation  of  arbutin  ;  but,  as  kinic  acid  yields  the  same 
ostance  in  the  same  way,  the  inference  in  relation 
the  existence  of  arbutin  in  the  plants  is  somewhat 
certain.  Nevertheless,  as  kinic  acid  yields  pyro- 
techin  along  with  hydroquinone,  while  arbutin 
'es  only  the  latter,  a  method  of  distinguishing  the 
0  is  afforded  ;  the  plants  from  which  only  hydro- 
Inone  Is  obtained  probably  contain  arbutin,  while, 
both  principles  are  obtained,  kinic  acid  is  probably 
the  plant.  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  314.) 
inalysis  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-idma,  or  Red  whortle- 
'>'!/,  by  Oriiger.  The  berries  contain  10.185  per 
it.  of  soluble  matter,  4.204  of  insoluble  matter 
'lluiose,  pectin,  etc.),  and  85.611  of  water.  The 
iressed  juice  yielded  1.975  per  cent,  of  free  organic 
d  (citric  and  malic).  5.185  of  sugar,  0.476  of 
inin,  2.333  of  albuminous  and  pectinaceous  sub- 
nces.  suspended  fat,  etc.,  0.216  of  inorganic  bases 
atassa,  lime,  magnesia.  Iron),  and  89.815  of  water, 
e  insoluble  residue  yielded  0.102  per  cent,  of  ashes 
itaining  calcium  sulphate  and  phosphate,  silicic 
d,  and  ferric  oxide.  (A.  J.  P.,  1871,  543.) 
'Ericolin  is  a  wide-spread  constituent  of  erica- 
ma  plants,  having  been  found  in  Ledum  pahistre, 
Cattuna  vulgaris  (L. ),  Salisb.,  Rhododendron  fer- 
:ineum,  L.,  etc.  ;  for  chemical  discussion,  see  R. 
al,  In.  Dis.,  Dorpat,  1883. 


phloroglucinol  and  protocatechuic  acid  were 
formed.  Though  resembling  quercetin  in  these 
points,  it  forms  deep  green  solutions  with  di- 
luted potassium  hydroxide.  (A.  J.  P.,  1898, 
584.) 

Uses. — Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and 
is  thought  to  have  a  specific  direction  to  the 
urinary  organs,  for  the  diseases  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  used.  It  alters  the  color  of  the 
urine,  and  its  astringent  principle  has  been 
detected  in  that  secretion.  Though  known  to 
the  ancients,  it  had  passed  into  almost  entire 
neglect,  until  its  use  was  revived  by  De  Haen 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
acquired  some  reputation  as  an  antilithic,  and 
has  undoubtedly  been  serviceable  in  gravel, 
partly,  perhaps,  by  a  direct  action  on  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  partly  by  giving  tone  to 
the  digestive  organs.  In  chronic  nephritis  it 
is  also  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  particularly 
recommended  when  there  is  reason  to  con- 
jecture the  existence  of  ulceration  in  the  kid- 
neys, bladder,  or  urinary  passages.  Catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine,  gleet, 
leucorrhcea,  and  mcnorrhagia  are  also  among  the 
diseases  in  which  it  has  occasionally  proved 
serviceable.  According  to  Hues,  arbutin  in  the 
dose  of  one  grain  is  a  powerful  diuretic;  that 
it  is  free  from  poisonous  properties  was  shown 
by  Jolonowski,  who  took  in  forty-eight  hours 
over  two  hundred  grains  of  it  without  discom- 
fort. After  large  doses  the  urine  varies  in 
color  from  pale  green  to  dark  greenish  brown. 
The  discoloration  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  arbutin  in  the  body  into  glucose  and  hy- 
droquinone, the  change  probably  occurring  in 
the  kidneys.  There  is  considerable  clinical  testi- 
mony to  show  that  arbutin  is  a  useful  remedy 
in  cystitis  when  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  a  day.  The  influence  of  the  drug  has 
been  supposed  to  be  due  to  its  conversion  into 
hydroquinone,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
powerful  disinfectant  and  antifemient.  H. 
Paschkis  states  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  arbutin  is  changed  into  hydroquinone, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  Laurentz.  The  extract 
(see  page  468)  formerly  official  contains  only 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  arbutin  and  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  tannic  acid;  there  is  also  a  volatile 
oil  in  uva  ursi,  so  that  arbutin  cannot  be 
considered  fully  to  represent  the  drug. 

Dose,  of  the  powder,  from  twenty  grains  to  a 
drachm  (1.3  to  3.9  Gm.),  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day;  but  the  fluidextract  is 
always  preferred. 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Uvee  Ursi,  U.  8. J 
Infusum  Uvae  Ursi,  Br. 

VALERIANA.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

VALERIAN 

(v^-le-rl-a'na ) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Valeriana 
officinalis  Linn6  (Fam.  Valerianacece) ."   U.  S. 
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Valeriana. 


PART  I. 


"  The  dried  erect  rhizome  and  roots  of  Vale- 
riana officinalis,  Linn.  Collected  in  the  au- 
tumn." Br. 

Valerians  Rhizoma,  Sr.;  Valerian  Root;  Radix 
Valerianae  Minoris,  R.  Valerianae  Sylvestris,  R.  Va- 
lerianae Montana? ;  Common,  Garden,  Cat's  or  Great 
Wild  Valerian,  All-heal,  Summer  Heliotrope,  Herb 
Bennet,  Vandal  Root :  Valeriane  officinale,  Fr.  Cod. ; 
Racine  de  Valeriane,  Valeriane,  Fr. ;  Radix  Valerianae, 
P.  G.;  Baldrian,  Wilde  Baldrianwurzel.  Baldrian- 
wurzel,  G.;  Valeriana,  It. ;  Valeriana  (Rizoma  de), 
Sp. 

For  Valeriana;  Indices  Rhizoma,  Br.  Add., 
see  Part  II. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  L.,  Sp.  PI.  (1753)  31; 
Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  177;  B.  &  T.  146— The 
official  or  great  wild  valerian  is  a  large,  hand- 
some, herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial  root, 
and  an  erect,  round,  channelled  stem,  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  furnished  with  opposite  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  terminating  in  flowering 
branches.  The  leaves  of  the  stems  are  at- 
tached by  short,  broad  sheaths;  the  radical 
leaves  are  larger  and  stand  on  long  footstalks. 
In  the  former  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate  and 
partially  dentate,  in  the  latter  elliptical  and 
deeply  serrate.  The  flowers  are  small,  white 
or  rose-colored,  agreeably  odorous,  and  dis- 
posed in  terminal  corymbs  interspersed  with 
pear-shaped  bracts.  The  number  of  the  sta- 
mens is  three.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing 
one  oblong-ovate,  compressed  seed.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  either 
in  damp  woods  and  meadows  or  on  dry  elevated 
grounds.  As  found  in  these  different  situa- 
tions, _  it  presents  characters  so  distinct  as  to 
have  induced  some  botanists  to  make  two  va- 
rieties. Dufresne  makes  four,  of  which  three 
prefer  marshy  situations.  The  variety  which 
affects  a  dry  soil  {sylvestris,  L.  Ph.)  is  not 
more  than  two  feet  high,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  narrow  leaves.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  to  be  superior  to  the  others  in  medic- 
inal virtue,  but  A.  Buchner  has  demonstrated 
that  the  dried  roots  of  the  variety  which  grows 
in  low  moist  grounds  are  in  no  respect  inferior. 
(Ph.  Cb.,  June,  1852,  429.)* 

The  root  should  be  collected  in  spring,  be- 
fore the  stem  begins  to  shoot,  or  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  leaves  decay.  It  should  be  dried 
quickly,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  consists  of 
numerous,  long,  slender,  brittle,  cylindrical,  thick- 
barked  rootlets,  issuing  from  a  tuberculated 

™nrweriana  mexi™na-  DC— According  to  the  Nu- 
confph1 *™lac°J}ea  MemcaPa>  the  roots  of  this  plant 
thei  Si.M  larse  percentage  of  valeric  acid,  which 
d  readily  and  economically.  In  Mexican 
^7  are  said  t0  occur  ^  slices  or  fleshy 
disks  about  four  centimeters  or  more  in  diameter 
ILl*  ™luminous  tubercles.    Externally  the  color  is 

an?  d^^k,mte^ali7  yellow:  tne  °dor  is  strong 
and  disagreeable,  the  taste  bitter.    R.  McLaughlin 

the  ul'.„1893',  3-29'  found  3  3  P«  cent,  of  oil  in 
Anril  isq^  valerian  root.  (See  also  Schim.  Rep., 
fnrmeriv  hlr  J«Vanese  Valerian.  Kesso  root.—  This 
S  ft'OT  t0  belhe  Product  of  Patrinia  scaU- 

a  f^\eaTalerL1.,7ke^dnoTln7Sta^eOWiSh  r°°tS'  and 


rhizome ;  it  is  officially  described  as  "  from  2  to 
4  Cm.  long,  and  1  to  2  Cm.  thick,  upright,  sub- 
globular  or  obconical,  truncate  at  both  ends, 
brown  or  yellowish-brown,  internally  whitish  or 
pale  brownish,  with  a  narrow  circle  of  white 
wood  under  the  thin  bark.  Roots  numerous, 
slender,  brittle,  brown,  with  a  thick  bark,  and 
slender,  ligneous  cord.  Odor  peculiar,  becom 
ing  stronger  and  more  unpleasant  on  keeping 
the  drug;  taste  camphoraceous  and  somewhat 
bitter."  U.  S.  As  brought  to  this  country,  it 
frequently  has  portions  of  the  stem  attached, 
The  English  is  superior  to  that  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Valerian  of  good  quality 
has  been  produced  by  the  Shakers  at  Enfield. 
New  Hampshire,  also  in  Northern  Vermont 
and  New  York.  Thomas  Doliber  obtained  from 
the  American  root  28.97  per  cent,  of  alcoholic 
extract,  and  from  the  English  17.59  per  cent 
and  stated  that  the  native  drug  had,  in  our 
market,  almost  superseded  the  European.  (^1 
J.  P.,  1867,  p.  70.) 

Properties. — The  color  of  the  root  is  exter 
nally  yellowish   or  brown,   internally  white 
The  powder  is  yellowish  gray.   The  odor,  whicl- 
in  the  fresh  root  is  slight,  in  the  dried  i  j 
strong  and  highly  characteristic,  and,  thougl! 
rather  pleasant  to  many  persons,  is  very  die 
agreeable  to  others.   Cats  are  strongly  attracts 
by  it.     The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  aftei 
wards  bitter  and  aromatic.    Valerian  yields  id 
active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  Tromm.' 
dorff  found  it  to  consist  of  1.2  parts  of  volati! 
oil,  12.5  of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  soli 
ble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohc 
and  precipitated  by  metallic  solutions,  18.1 
of  gum,  6.25  of  a  soft  odorous  resin,  and  t 
of  lignin.    Runge  found  in  it  a  peculiar  fixfj 
acid,  which  produced  with  bases  white  salt' 
becoming  green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Chei 
Gaz.,  No.  170,  p.  452.)    Of  these  constituen 
the  most  important  is  the  volatile  oil.1    It  J, 
of  a  pale  greenish  color,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.9c* 
with  the  pungent  odor  of  valerian,  and  an  aij 
matic  taste.    It  becomes  yellow  and  viscid  j 
exposure.   Bruylants  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  18^ 
p.  449)  has  obtained  from  oil  of  valerian,  1 
a  hydrocarbon  or  terpene,  C10H16,  boiling  I 
1576   C;   2d,  a  liquid  compound,  CioHia 
which  by  means  of  chromic  acid  affords  co 
mon  camphor,  and  formic,  acetic,  and  vale 
acids,  which  are  met  with  in  old  valerian  ro 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  slow  oxidation  of  1| 
compound  CioHisO ;  3d,  a  crystalline  comport 


1  Oleum  Valeriana-.  U.  S.  1880.     Oil  of  Valerii 
(Essence   de   Valeriane,   Fr.  ;   Baldrianol.  G.)— 1 
volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Valera. 
officinalis  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation  w 
water.    According  to  Zeller,  the  dried  root  or  1 
best  quality  yields  1.64  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  VI 
good  oil  has  been  distilled  from  the  root  cultivaf; 
in  this  country.    As  first  procured,  It  is  of  a  1 
greenish  color,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.934,  with  a  pungi 
odor  of  valerian,  and  an  aromatic  taste^  uP°.n. 
posure  it  becomes  yellow  and  viscid.      A  sngi 
acid   reaction.    Sp.   gr.   about  0.950.    It  is  rea 
soluble  in  alcohol."    The  oil  of  valerian  exercises 
same  influence  as  does  the  root  on  the  nervous 
tern,  and  is  frequently  administered  as  a  sufisn 
for  it,  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  minims 
0.3  Cc). 
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"  the  same  composition,  which  in  the  root  is 
robably  combined  with  the  three  organic  acids 
entioned,  forming  corresponding  esters  with 
em;  4th,  at  from  285°  to  290°  C,  a  greenish, 
xupy  oil,  which  when  rectified  is  colorless, 
id  seems  to  have  the  composition  of  a  borneol 
Me,  (CioHi7)20.  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Schim. 
?p.,  April,  1897)  summarize  the  most  recent 
searches  upon  valerian  oil  from  different 
urees.  In  the  oil  from  Dutch  and  Thuringian 
ots,  the  amount  varying  from  0.5  to  1  per 
at.,  they  find  pinene,  carnphene,  borneol, 
rnyl  formate,  bornyl  acetate,  and  bornyl  iso- 
lerate,  together  with  a  sesquiterpene  and  an 
:ohol,  C10H20O2.  In  the  oil  from  Japanese 
ots  (amounting  to  from  6  to  6.5  per  cent.) 
'esso  oil),  they  find  pinene,  carnphene,  dipen- 
le,  terpineol,  borneol,  bornyl  acetate,  bornyl 
ivalerate,  and  kessyl  acetate.  Trommsdorff 
pertained  the  existence  in  the  oil  of  valeric 
Id. 

This  acid  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  of 
oleaginous  consistence,  having  an  odor  analo- 
us  to  that  of  valerian,  and  a  very  strong, 
ir,  disagreeable  taste.    It  is  soluble  in  thirty 
rts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether 
1  alcohol.    It  combines  with  salifiable  bases, 
ming  soluble  salts,  which  retain,  in  a  dimm- 
ed degree,  the  odor  of  the  acid.   (J.  P.  C, 
316.)    The  results  of  Bruylants  just  given 
>w  that  the  acid  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  oil, 
;  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  its 
*neol  ester.    Valeric  acid  is  obtained  by 
tilling  the  impure  oil  with  magnesium  car- 
late,  decomposing  by  sulphurio   acid  the 
gnesium    valerate     which     remains,  and 
lin  distilling.     The   following  process  by 
and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  avoids  the  in- 
ivenience  of  distilling  so  bulky  a  root  as 
erian,  while  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
t  of  Rabourdin.    Boil  the  root  for  three 
four  hours  with  rather  more  than  its  bulk 
water  in  which  an  ounce  of  sodium  car- 
iate  is  dissolved  for  every  pound  of  the  root, 
lacing  the  water  as   it  evaporates.  Ex- 
ss  strongly,  and  boil  the  residuum  twice 
'  h  the  same  quantity  of  water,  expressing 
1  li  time  as  before.    Mix  the  liquids,  add  two 
'■  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  every 
!  md  of  the  root,  and  distil  until  three-fourths 
'  the  liquid  have  passed  over.  Neutralize. 
1  i  with  sodium  carbonate,  concentrate  the 
lid,  decompose  the   sodium   valerate  con- 
1  led  in  it  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  collect  the 
'  ?ric  acid  set  free,  by  a  separator,  fun- 
!    or  by  distillation.  (A.  J.  P.,  xvii.  253.) 
■  ort  obtains  the  acid  by  the  rapid  oxidation 
1  the  volatile  oil.    He  distilled  100  parts  of 
1   root  with  500  of  water,  10  of  sulphuric 
;  lj  and  6   of   potassium   dichromate,  and 
]  this  way  procured  a  larger  proportion  of 
;  1  than  by  any  other  process.  P.  C,  3e 

s,x.l94.) 

'he  roots  of  Valeriana  Phu,  L.,  and  V. 
1  ca,  L.,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  mingled 
1  1  those  of  the  official  plant.    According  to 


Ebermayer  in  Germany  various  ranuncula- 
ceous  roots  are  a  dangerous  adulterant  of  vale- 
rian; they  may  be  readily  detected  by  their 
want  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  official  root. 
According  to  M.  O.  Raveil,  the  valerian  in  the 
markets  of  Paris  is  largely  adulterated  with 
the  roots  of  scabious  (Scabiosa,  succisa,  L.,  and 
S.  arvensis,  L.).  They  are  shorter  than  the 
genuine  root,  with  larger  radicles,  less  rough, 
little  or  not  at  all  striated,  very  brittle,  with  a 
white  amylaceous  fracture.  The  roots  are 
inodorous  in  themselves,  but  are  very  apt  to 
acquire  odor  from  contact  with  the  valerian. 
(/.  P.  C,  xxvi.  209.) 

Uses. — Valerian  is  gently  stimulant,  with  an 
especial  direction  to  the  nervous  system,  but 
without  narcotic  effects.  In  large  doses  it  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  heaviness  and  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  with  various  other  effects  indicating  ner- 
vous disturbance.  The  oil,  largely  taken,  is 
said  by  Barailer,  from  his  own  observation, 
to  produce  dulness  of  intellect,  drowsiness  end- 
ing in  deep  sleep,  reduced  frequency  of  pulse, 
and  increased  flow  of  urine.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
1861,  p.  239.)  It  is  useful  in  cases  of  irregu- 
lar nervous  action,  when  not  connected  with 
inflammation  or  an  excited  condition  of  the 
system.  Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has 
been  particularly  recommended  are  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  hemicrania,  and  loiv  forms  of 
fever,  attended  with  restlessness,  morbid  vig- 
ilance, or  other  nervous  disorders.  As  the 
virtues  of  valerian  reside  chiefly  in  the  volatile 
oil,  the  medicine  should  not  be  given  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract.  The  distilled  water  is  used 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  volatile 
oil  is  occasionally  substituted  with  advantage 
for  the  root.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  four 
or  five  minims  (0.25  to  0.3  Cc).  Valeric  acid 
also  has  been  used  internally.  (See  Valeric 
Acid,  Part  II.)  Landerer  says  that,  in  his 
experience,  the  acid  prepared  from  the  root  is 
preferable  therapeutically  to  the  artificial  acid ; 
this  preference  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
impurities,  having  medicinal  properties,  which 
are  found  in  the  "acid  from  the  root. 

Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Valeriana?,  U.  S.; 
Tinctura  Valeriana",  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Valerianae 
Ammoniata,  U.  »S'.,  Br. 

VANILLA.  U.  S. 

VANILLA 

(va-nTl'la) 

"  The  cured,  full  grown,  but  immature  fruit 
of  Vanilla  plant  folia  Andrews  (Fain.  Orchi- 
dacece)."   U.  S. 

Vanille.  Ft:  Cod.;  Frurtus  Vanille.  P.  C;  Vanille. 

O. 

Vanilla  planifolia,  Andrews.  Bot.  Reposi- 
tory, t.  538  (1808);  B.  £  T.  272.-Tb.is  is  a 
fleshy,  dark  green,  perennial  climbing  plant, 
with  a  very  long,  smooth,  dark  green  stem, 
much  branched,  and  furnished  at  the  nodes 
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with  aerial  roots,  which  cling  to  the  tree  or 
the  wooden  framework  supporting  the  plant. 
The  dark  green,  tough  leaves  are  alternate,  oval, 
sessile,  attenuate  at  the  apex,  fleshy,  and  vein- 
less.  The  pale  greenish-yellow,  sessile  flowers 
are  about  two  inches  hi  diameter,  and  occur 
in  loose,  axillary  racemes  of  eight  or  ten.  The 
fruit  is  a  slender  pod,  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  filled  with  an  oily  mass  containing  nu- 
merous small,  black,  shining  seeds.1  Doubts, 
however,  exist  whether  commercial  vanilla 
is  entirely  derived  from  this  species,  and 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  formerly 
ascribed  it  to  V.  aromatica,  Swartz,  considered 
by  some  botanists  to  be  a  variety  of  V.  plani- 
folia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
ovate-oblong,  nerved,  opposite  leaves,  its  waxy 
sepals,  its  acute  lip,  and  its  very  long  cylindri- 
cal capsules.  According  to  R.  A.  Rolfe,  V.  Pom- 
pona,  Schiede,  yields  the  Guadeloupe  variety, 
and  V.  Gardneri,  Rolfe,  is  said  to  yield  Brazilian 
and  Bahia  vanilla.  V.  appendiculata,  Rolfe,  and 
V.  odorata,  Presl.,  produce  aromatic  fruits,  but 
are  not  known  to  be  cultivated,  while  V.  phoz- 
antha,  which  possesses  but  little  perfume,  is 
under  cultivation  at  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 
(Kew  Bulletin,  No.  104,  169.)  V.  guayanensis 
and  V.  palmarum  are  also  said  to  yield  an 
aromatic  fruit.   (See  also  below.) 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  South  America,  but  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  plant  does  well  from 
the  sea-level  up  to  two  thousand  feet  of  alti- 
tude, requiring  for  its  perfection,  however,  a 
moist,  hot  climate,  with  an  habitual  dry  sum- 
mer spell  which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
good  flowering.  It  is  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in  length 
but  preferably  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long 
taken  from  growing  shoots;  these  are  planted 
after  the  dry  season  is  over  and  should  pro- 
duce flowers  in  two  years.  Preferably  placed 
upon  trees,  but  sometimes  on  long  stakes,  trel- 
lises, wire  supports,  etc.,  the  slip  is  placed 
with  one  end  on  the  ground,  covered  with  leaves 
or  some  light  top  dressing.  In  many  cases 
the  vines  are  planted  so  closely  as  scarcely  to 
leave  room  for  cultivators  to  pass,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
vanilleries  are  especially  liable  to  destructive 
fungous  diseases.  As  the  flower  does  not  fer- 
tilize itself,  fertilization  (pollination)  by  hand 

1  The  following  account  of  the  structure  of  vanilla 
fruit  is  adapted  from  that  of  S.  B.  Jelliffe.  The 
transverse  section  of  the  vanilla  bean  displays  a  thick- 
walled,  irregular  triangular  cavity,  into  which  the 
placenta,  supporting  two  rows  of  fine  black  seeds, 
projects.  The  wall  of  the  ovary  is  lined  with  minute 
Papillae  bearing  unicellular  papillose  hairs,  which  pro- 
ject into  the  central  cavity  and  are  believed  to  secrete 
npeni^eri;  s  ox^  of  which  the  vanillin  is  elaborated, 
^eneath  the  epicarp  or  external  part  of  the  fruit 

with  ^ue'  ln  .whlch  there  is  an  oi'y  substance 

J  "J??,  characteristics  of  vanillin  and  numerous 
L°e,  a«  «ilar  crystals  of  calclui  i  oxalate.  The  polyg- 
nfttL  eSOcarpal.  felIs,  are  for  tne  most  part  finely 
hnnriiL  f°m,e  lrreS"lai'ly  marked.  The  vascular 
r-lrtMil  the  meso.Pu?ll  are  irregularly  scattered  or 
Vhnnr  nynt0r«tanPntlal,y  arranged-  Spiral  ducts  are 
me"onhvn  ?rn,m,la,r  duct?  few-  In  the  «ssue  of  the 
vanUllno  lneguIar  resin°us  masses  and  prisms  of 


is  necessary ;  it  is  usually  performed  by  women 
and  children.    It  is  said  that  a  fairly  trained 
workman   can   fecundate   over   one  hundred 
flowers  per  hour.    In  most  localities  no  more 
than  thirty  fertilized  flowers  should  be  left  to 
a  plant.   The  pods  reach  their  full  size  in  from 
five  weeks  to  eight  months,  according  to  the 
altitude  of  the  locality  and  to  the  amount  of 
shade.   The  first  indication  »f  ripening  is  a  slight 
yellowing  of  the  whole  pod;  as  soon  as  this 
occurs  the  pods  should  be  picked,  and  sorted, 
and  the  curing  process  commenced.   If  left  to 
ripen  further  the  pods  are  prone  to  split  and 
otherwise  deteriorate.   For  the  purpose  of  cur- 
ing them  the  pods  are  kept  in  a  heated  room  for 
some  days  (about  110°  F.),  then  transferred  to 
a  cooler  one  (90°  F.),  and  finished  at  ordinary 
temperature.    During  the  process,  which  lasts 
some  months,  there  is  a  loss  of  70  to  80  peril 
cent,  of  weight.    For  details  as  to  culture,  see  ij 
Bulletin  21,  1898,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-1 
culture,  Division  of  Botany.    The  practice  of  I 
curing  the  beans  by  placing  them  under  blankets  I  j 
in  the  sun  is  still  in  vogue,  but  that  of  using  a,  I 
regulated  artificial  heat  is  more  certain,  and  it  is  j 
the  modern  method.  1 

When  thoroughly  cured  the  beans  are  sorted 
and  tied  into  bundles,  which  are  wrapped  in 
sheet  lead  or  placed  in  small  metallic  boxes 
In  doing  this  it  is  essential  that  the  bundle 
be  wrapped  in  a  thin  vegetable  parchment  paper 
as  chemical  action  occurs  when  the.  beans  come! 
in  contact  with  the  metal. 

Fruits  which  have  not  been  picked  early 
enough  are  inferior  and  are  frequently  cut  into 
short  pieces  and  sold  as  "  cuts."  If  by  chance 
the  fruit  should  be  picked  too  early  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  product  is  distinctly  inferior 
The  fruit  as  first  picked  has  no  aroma,  the, 
vanillin  during  the  process  .  of  curing  _  beini 
produced  from  the  glucoside  coniferin  in  thj 
interior  of  the  fruit.  This  was  shown  to  bj 
converted  into  coniferyl  alcohol  and  glucose 
and  the  former  of  these  subsequently  changed 
into  vanillin. 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  extended  iron 
South  America  throughout  the  tropics,  so  tha 
at  present  although  the  wild  plant  is  abundan 
in  the  Mexican  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxacj' 
the  vanilla  of  the  markets  comes  almost  exclu 
sively  from  vanilleries.  Holland  is  supply' 
from  the  Java  plantations ;  France  from  Tahiti 
Madagascar,  Reunion,  Guadeloupe,  and  other 
of  her  colonies.  From  Mauritius  and  the  Bey 
chelles  the  product  goes  to  London.  In  th 
markets  most  of  the  varieties  are  known  M 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they  art 
produced.  The  finest  of  the  varieties  is  thl 
Mexican  although  of  recent  years  the  Bourboi 
beans  have  so  improved  that  they  almost  riva 
it  in  strength  and  flavor.  At  present  the  Mex 
ican  bean  is  sold  at  somewhat  less  than  doub  ■ 
the  price  of  the  Bourbon;  the  Bourbon  at  al 
most  double  the  price  of  the  Tahiti,  the  latte 
bean  being  commonly  much  injured  by  carei 
lessness  in  the  process  of  curing. 
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Of  Mexican  vanilla,!  the  first  quality  occurs 
a  pods  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  flat- 
ened,  two-eighths  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
a  diameter,  with  the  lower  end  slightly  atten- 
lated,  the  upper  end  gradually  tapering  for 
bout  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  pod, 
isually  curved  and  slightly  twisted  near  the 
loint.  The  color  is  dark  brown,  the  pods 
airly  plump,  the  surface  ridged  longitudinally, 
nd  with  an  incrustation  of  fine  crystals  begin- 
ing  at  the  ends,  gradually  extending;  when 
resh  somewhat  viscid,  but  always  roughish 
3  the  touch.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
lexican  vanilla  plant  by  Charles  E.  Hires, 
se  A.  J.  P.,  1893,  576. 

Bourbon  vanilla,  produced  in  the  Isle  of 
'eunion  to  the  amount  of  200,000  pounds  a 
ear,  resembles  Mexican  vanilla,  but  is  scarcely 
j  long  in  the  tapering  portions,  is  of  a  dark- 
rown  almost  black  color,  is  not  so  firm  as  the 
lexican,  has  the  surface  smooth  and  waxy, 
nd  ioon  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of 
cicular  crystals  known  as  "  frost."  The  odor 
f  this  vanilla  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Tonka 
ean  rather  than  that  of  Mexican  vanilla. 

The  Seychelles  and  Mauritius  vanilla  (in- 
mor  Bourbon  of  the  trade)  has  the  pods 
bout  six  inches  in  length,  not  over  a  quar- 
>r  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  characterized  by 
ie  pale  color,  the  faint  odor,  and  a  smooth  but 
ot  waxy  surface. 

South  American  or  Guadeloupe  vanilla  ra- 
mbles the  Mexican  bean,  but  is  usually  recog- 
izable,  when  the  bean  is  entire,  by  the  latter 
ing  broad  and  flattened,  usually  half  an  inch 
'  more  wide,  slightly  tapering  at  the  lower 
id,  and  at  the  upper  sharply  attenuated  an 
eh  or  so  at  the  point.  It  has  a  reddish-brown 
>lor,  and  is  of  a  rank  odor.   It  is  very  pulpy, 


Of  the  Mexican  vanillas  the  most  valuable  variety, 
lied  ley,  or  vainilla  mama,  by  the  Spaniards,  con- 
5LS<.  cy'incirical,  somewhat  flattened  pods,  six  or 
fat  inches  long,  three  or  four  lines  thick,  nearly 
raight,  narrowing  towards  the  extremities,  bent  at 
e  base,  shining  and  dark  brown  externally,  wrinkled 
Qgitudinally,  soft  and  flexible,  and  containing 
thin  their  tough  shell  a  soft  black  pulp,  in  which 
imerous  minute,  black,  glossy  seeds  are  embedded. 

has  a  peculiar,  strong,  agreeable  odor,  and  a  warm, 
omatic,  sweetish  taste.    The  interior  pulpy  portion 

most  aromatic.  In  it  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
nute  crystals.  Another  variety,  called  vainilla 
narona  by  the  Spaniards,  is  smaller,  of  a  lighter 
!or,  and  less  aromatic.  The  pods  are  said  to  be 
ry  dry  and  to  contain  no  vanillin.  (Nueva  Far- 
icopea  Mcxicana.)  According  to  Schiede.  it  Is 
Mded  by  a  distinct  species,  the  Vanilla  sylvestris, 

tw  «    A  third  variety  is  the  vainilla  pompona 

Vm  Spaniards  (boba  vainilla,  or  pldtano  vainilla). 

this,  the  pods  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  long, 
»tn  six  to  nine  lines  broad,  shaped  somewhat  like 

Plantain,  almost  always  open,   very  dark  brown 

nearly  black,  soft,  viscid,  and  of  a  strong  odor, 
meae  states  that  it  Is  the  product  of  the  Vanilla 
mpona,  Schiede.  The  variety  vainilla  vezacate 
said  to  be  derived  from  pods  gathered  long  before 
iturity.  {Nueva  Farmacopea  Mexicana.)  The 
WHo  pompona  of  the  Spaniard  is  evidently  the 
nuions  of  European  commerce,  which  are  usually 
™  4  to  5  inches  long  and  from  %  to  an  inch  in 

m    I"'  fre(lupntly  sharplv  angled,   brown  to  red- 
ln  color,   usually  split  open  and   free  from 
infSce-nce-    Owing  to  the  transverse  markings  by 

ne  with  which  they  have  been  wrapped  during  the 
>cess  of  curing,  the  beans  have  a  peculiar  twisted 
Jearance.    Their   odor,    which    resembles   that  of 

otrope,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  helio- 
!»n,  In  lieu  of  vanillin. 


with  a  surface  intermediate  in  feel  between  the 
Bourbon  and  the  Mexican,  and  having  but 
few  crystals.  One  variety  of  this  vanilla,  sold 
under  the  name  of  vanillons,  has  the  odor  of 
heliotrope  and  is  much  used  by  perfumers  and 
tobacco  manufacturers.    See  foot-note. 

Tahiti  vanilla,  "transplanted  Mexican  va- 
nilla," has  its  pods  from  six  to  seven  inches 
long,  flat,  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch 
wide,  with  a  reddish-brown  color.  They  are 
almost  destitute  of  vanilla  flavor,  and  have  an 
odor  suggesting  heliotrope.  It  is  said  thev  con- 
tain piperonal  and  also  vanillin.  (Ph.  Cb.,  45.) 

Java  vanilla,  which  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
sumed in  Holland,  has  a  pod  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  with  a  flavor  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  Mexican  bean,  and  a  much  stronger  odor. 

The  importations  of  vanilla  beans  into  the 
United  States  for  1904  amounted  to  550,316 
lbs.,  valued  at  $1,424,763,  and  for  1905  to 
608,576  lbs.,  valued  at  $872,124. 

Properties.— Vanilla   is   officially  described 
as  "  linear,  narrowed,  and  bent  or  hooked  at 
the  rather  oblique  base,  about  15  to  20  Cm. 
long    and    about    7    Mm.    thick;  externally 
blackish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  glossy, 
frequently   covered   with   an   efflorescence  of 
vanillin  in  acicular  crystals,  flexible  and  tough, 
1-celled,  containing  a  blackish-brown  pulp  and 
numerous  minute,  blackish,  ovoid  and  flattened 
seeds;  odor  and  taste  characteristic  and  very 
agreeable."   U.  S.    Vanilla  beans  from  which 
the  vanillin  has  been  removed  by  means  of  a  sol- 
vent are  sometimes  offered  for  sale.    The  fraud 
is  to  be  detected  by  the  absence  of  flavor 
and  odor.    Such  beans,  and  also  beans  of  an 
inferior  quality,  are  sometimes  "  improved  "  in 
appearance  and  in  odor  by  the  use  of  benzoic 
acid.     For  the  detection  of  this  fraud  the 
pharmacist  should  avail  himself  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  are  flattened 
and  rhomboidal  and  generally  lie  upon  the 
bean,  those  of  vanillin  are  usually  acicular 
and  stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  surface 
of  the  fruit.    The  absence  of  the  crystalline 
coating  on  the  vanilla  beans  seems  to  be  no  proof 
of  inferiority,  for  Henri  Leeomte  affirms  that  it 
is  not  rarelv  absent  in  the  best  Mexican  bean. 
(B.  Sc.  Phdrm.,  1901.) 

According  to  Bucholz,  vanilla  does  not  yield 
volatile  oil  when  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  aroma  appears  to  depend  on  chemical 
changes  which  may  take  place  during  and  after 
the  curing  of  the  fruit.  Many  years  since, 
vanilla  was  analyzed  by  Bucholz  and  Vogel, 
the  former  of  whom  found  in  it  a  disagreeable- 
smelling  fixed  oil,  a  soft  resin  having  a  feeble 
odor  of  vanilla  when  heated,  a  bitterish  ex- 
tractive resembling  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and 
benzoic  acid.  But  the  characteristic  odorous 
principle  was  not  isolated  until  Gobley  obtained 
vanillin  by  acting  on  vanilla  with  solvents 
(see  Vanillinum) .  Although  the  latter  sub- 
stance has  been  largely  manufactured,  it  does 
not  take  the  place  of  the  preparations  of  va- 
nilla, the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  latter  being 
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greatly  preferred.  It  passes  with  water  in  dis- 
tillation. If  vanilla,  finely  divided,  be  distilled 
with  water,  a  turbid  liquid  passes,  Avhich  be- 
comes clear  by  agitation  with  ether,  and  the 
ether  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  vanillin. 
Vanilla,  in  the  fresh  state  in  which  it  is 
gathered,  does  not  in  the  least  possess  the  char- 
acteristic fragrant  odor.  H.  Lecomte  (J.  P.  C, 
1903,  343)  studied  the  conditions  which  bring 
about  the  formation  of  vanillin.  According 
to  his  researches,  there  exist  in  the  vanilla 
plant  two  ferments,  which  differ  in  a  marked 
degree  from  each  other  in  their  functions. 
The  one,  an  oxydase,  is  present  in  the  indi- 
vidual organs  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  leaves, 
shoots  and  their  aqueous  extracts,  in  the  green 
and  ripe  fruit,  and  in  the  prepared  commercial 
fruit.  Lecomte  detected  it  in  the  organs  of 
plants  of  different  origin,  by  means  of  G.  Bert- 
rand's  reactions.  At  the  same  time,  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese  salts  was  observed  in  all 
products,  which  renders  it  not  impossible  that 
they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  above- 
named  ferment.  The  second  ferment  is  con- 
tained in  the  sap  of  the  vanilla,  and  acts  as 
a  hydrolyzing  ferment.  With  regard  to  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  vanilla,  it  would 
appear  in  the  first  instance  as  if  it  counter- 
acted the  function  of  the  ferment.  It  con- 
sists, as  is  well  known,  of  the  immersion  of  the 
fruit  during  twenty  seconds  in  water  at  85° 
C.  (185°  F.),  a  manipulation  which  might 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  ferment.  But 
the  author  has  convinced  himself  that  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  such  as  the 
interior  of  the  fruit  probably  only  reaches 
during  the  short  duration  of  the  process,  really 
promotes  the  function  of  the  oxydase.  Both 
ferments,  the  oxydase  as  well  as  the  one  pos- 
sessing the  hydrolytic  action,  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  vanillin  in  the 
plant,  and  their  action  may  possibly  be  ex- 
plained thus :  During  the  preparation,  the  conif- 
erin  produced  by  the  plant  is  split  up  into 
glucose  and  coniferyl  alcohol.  This  process 
would  explain  also  the  occurrence  of  grape- 
sugar  in  vanilla.  The  oxydase  then  converts 
the  coniferyl  alcohol  into  vanillin.  Tiemann 
and  Haarmann  obtained  from  Mexican  vanilla 
1.69  per  cent,  of  vanillin,  from  Reunion  vanilla 
2.48  per  cent.,  from  Java  vanilla  2.75  per  cent. 
Stokeby  found  in  vanilla,  resin,  wax,  a  fixed 
oil,  a  brown  resinous  matter,  tannic  acid  chang- 
ing the  salts  of  iron  to  green,  gum,  sugar, 
phosphates,  and  sulphates:  hydrochloric  acid 
separated  from  it  oxalic  acid,  and  potassium 
hydroxide,  humic  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii. 
76,  1866;  see  also  paper  by  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1887,  526.) 
Uses. — See  Vanillinum.1 
Off.  Prep.— Tinetura  Vanillae,  U.  8. 


7a,nilla  Poisoning.— Many  years  ago,  Orfila  re- 
dded cases  of  poisoning  by  the  eating  of  vanilla  ices, 
S„„ receu, \l7  J?any  cases  have  occurred  both  in 
of  in?oaild  m  thls  .co"ntry-  The  symptoms  are  those 
of   intense   gastrointestinal    irritation,    and  closely 


VANILLINUM.  U.  S. 

VANILLIN 

( va-rril-Ii'num) 

C8H803  =  150.92 

"  Methylprotocatechuic  aldehyde  [CeHs.OH. 
OCH3.COH  4:3:1],  occurring  naturally  in 
vanilla,  or  made  artificially  from  several  ortho- 
dibydroxybenzene  derivatives."  U.  S. 

Vanilline,  Fr.  Cod.;  Vanillin,  Vanillekampher,  Pro- 
tocatechualdehydmethylaether,  G. 

Preparation. — Vanillin    was    first  obtainec 
from  vanilla  by  Gobley,  who,  by  exhausting  va 
nilla  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  evaporating  th 
resulting  tincture  to  an  extract,  softening  thi 
with  water,  and  agitating  in  a  flask  with  ethe 
so  long  as  it  gave  color  to  that  fluid,  then 
evaporating  the  ethereal  liquid  and  treating  th 
residue  with  boiling  water,  obtained  on  th, 
evaporation  of  the  water  a  crop  of  crystal 
having  the  odor  of  vanilla.    Purified  by  trea'i 
ment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallizatioi  , 
the  principle  appeared  in  the  form  of  colo 
less,   long,  four-sided  needles  terminated  1 
two  faces.    It  has  a  strong  odor  of  vanill 
with  a  hot,  biting  taste,  and  is  frequently  set 
in  acicular  crystals  upon  the  external  surface  < 
the  bean.    This  compound,  for  which  Gobl< 

resemble  those  of  cholerine.  That  the  attacks  ha 
not  simply  been  cholera  morbus  induced  by  the  ing 
tion  of  cold  Ices  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
the  flavored  dishes  were  pies  and  even  simple  ta, 
naceous  puddings.  Elaborate  chemical  investigate 
have  proved  the  absence  of  metallic  poisons  in  1 , 
ingesta.  Schroff  believes  the  poison  to  be  car, 
derived  from  the  oil  of  cashew  nut  placed  upon  1 
vanilla  pod  to  preserve  it,  but  there !  does  not  se 
to  be  any  proof  of  this,  and  it  is  stated  that  car 
could  not  be  found  In  the  vanilla  pods  obtained  fr 
the  Vienna  cafe  at  Berlin  where  po.somng  1 
occurred.  (P.  J.,  1874,  .p.  8»3.)  Again  it  has  b- 
believed  that  the  poisoning  was  the  result  ot  cop 
derived0  from  vessels  in  which  the  ice  "^m  had  b 
preserved,  but  chemical  analysis  nas  disproved  t 
Certain  chemists  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  t 
the  poisoning  was  caused  by  ptomaines  or  ot 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  cream  before fri 
ing.  Layot  (J.  P.  C,  x.)  believes  that  the  poisoDi 
^really  due  to  the  vanilla,  and  especia  y  to  I J 
inferior  variety  of  bean  known  as  vanillon, 
pods  of  which  are  free  from  rime,  soft,  viscous 
nearly  always  open.  If,  however,  it  be  correct, 
asserted  (P.J J.,  £v.  241),  that  the  poisonmg  has  t 
caused  bv  ice  cream  flavored  with  artificial  van 
itaTs  alrnU  certain  that  the  sy mptoms  are  d« 
alterations  in  the  cream  itself,  this  is  connr, 
bv  the  studies  of  V.  C.  Vaughan,  who ,  m  188d 
ceeded  in  isolating  from  cheese  a  peculiai  poism 
ptomaine,  tyrotoxicon.  (bee  A.  J.  r.t  o 
Subsequently,  yaughan  obtained  the  same  po 
from  milk,  and  in  June,  1886  melted  ice  "eau. 
from  a  mass  which  had  produced  senou ^  poiso 
in  eighteen  persons,  with  some  of  the  vami  1  a  w 
had  been  used  in  flavoring  the  «e™  was  sum  | 
to  him  for  analysis.  (See  A  J.  P.,  *v  •  *J  •' 
ingestion  of  the  vanilla  in  doses  of  thirty  a ™P 
an  extract  failed  to  develop  in  Vaughan  01  M  a 
ants  any  symptoms,  and  he  was  able  to  separat 
tyrotoxicon  from  the  ice  cream  itself  ana  to  v, 
animals  with  it.  H.  C.  Wood  has  seen  ™Jef  Vl 
ing,  with  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  symy 
relembling  those  of  the  so-called  ™nUla  poisoi 
produced  by  the  ingestion  of  stale  cr earn .  pun 
which  no  vanilla  had  been  put  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  in  most  cases  of  the ;  so-called I  va 
poisoning  tyrotoxicon  or  some  allied  substan 
the  caule  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  case  rep.' 
by  Rosenthal  be  accurately  stated  {P. 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  some  instance, 
vanilla  itself  is  at  fault. 
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proposed  the  name  vanillin,  is  now  recognized 
the  methyl-ether  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde, 
f  OCHa 

CsH3    \  OH    or  C8H8O3,  and  is  known  to 
(  COH, 

)ccur  somewhat  diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, being  found  in  the  sugar  beet  and  in 
wood-tissue  of  many  plants.     It  forms 
crystalline  needles  fusing  at  80°  to  81°  C, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble 
hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide.  It, 
oxidizes  slowly  in  damp  air  to  vanillic  acid, 
Hs04;  when  heated  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  to  200°  C,  it  breaks  up  into  methyl  chlo- 
ride and  protocatechuic  acid.     Tiemann  and 
Haarmann  {Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1874),  who  first 
ascertained  the  true  character  of  vanillin,  also 
found  that  it  could  be  made  synthetically  from 
oniferin,  a  glucoside  contained  in  the  cambium 
ayer  of  the  pine.    This  coniferin,  C16H22O8  -4- 
H2O,  or  the  compound  C10H12O3,  which  with 
lucose  results  from  its  decomposition,  is  oxid- 
zed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichro- 
uate  with  the  production  of  vanillin.  Artificial 
anillin  was  made  in  this  way  from  coniferin 
der  Tiemann  and  Haarmann's  patents,  and 
pas  made  by  Reimer  and  Tiemann  from  guaia- 
by  heating  it  with  sodiuni  hydroxide  and 
hloroform,  but  it  is  now  made  from  eugenol, 
f  OH 

C'eHs  \  OCHa  .    This  on  heating  with 

(  CH2.CH :  CHa 
lcoholic  potash  is  changed   into  isoeugenol. 
f  OH 

CeHa  <  OCH3  ,  and  this  is  then  oxid- 

(CHrCH.CHs 

f  OH 

ed,  when  vanillin,  CeHs  \  OCHs,  is  formed. 

(  CHO 

larger  yield  is  obtained  if  the  isoeugenol  is 
st  acetylated,  as  the  acetisoeugenol  is  more 
able  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents, 
he  product   acetvanillin   is   readily  decom- 
osed,  with   the   liberation    of   the  vanillin 
he  oxidation  is  effected  by  a  variety  of  oxid- 
pg  agents.  Sodium  peroxide  has  been  used 
ith  success,  or  more  recently  the  isoeugenol 
dium  has  been  oxidized  at  the  positive  pole 
an  electrolytic  cell,  using  an  alkaline  hy- 
oxide  as  the  cathode  liquid.    Oil  of  cloves 
therefore  used  as  a  basis  for  the  manufac- 
re  of  artificial  vanillin. 
Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  in 
toe,  white,  crystalline   needles,   having  the 
or  and  taste  of  vanilla,  and  having  an  acid 
action.   Soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  water 
25°  c.  (77°  F.),  and  in  15  parts  at  80°  C. 
'o  F).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
eerin,  or  chloroform.    When  heated  to  be- 
een  80°  and  81°  C.  (176°  and  177.8°  F.). 
melts,  and  at  285°  C.  (545°  F.)  it  can  be 
tilled  without  decomposition  in  a  current  of 
hon   dioxide,   leaving   no   residue.     It  is 
jly  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali 
•'oxides,  and  from  the  combinations  thus 


formed  it  is  precipitated  at  once  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids.  An  aqueous  solution  of  Vanillin 
gives,  with  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  a  blue  color; 
if  the  mixture  be  boiled,  the  blue  color  changes 
to  brown,  and  on  cooling  a  white  precipitate  of 
dihydro-divanillin  separates.  Vanillin  is  ex- 
tracted completely  from  its  solution  in  ether 
by  shaking  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphite,  from  which  solution  it  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  Vanillin  will  give,  on 
the  addition  of  lead  acetate  T.S.,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  a  lead  compound  of  vanillin,  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallizing,  on  cooling, 
in  scales.  On  warming  0.1  Gm.  of  Vanillin 
with  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  adding  chloroform  and  again 
warming,  it  should  not  give  an  odor  of  phenyl- 
isocyanide  (absence  of  acetanilide) ."  U.  8. 

Uses. — According  to  Grasse,  vanillin  pro- 
duces in  frogs  spinal  convulsions  followed  by 
paralysis  due  to  a  direct  action  upon  both  the 
spinal  cord  and  motor  nerves.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  a  stomachic  and  excito-motor  given 
in  doses  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  (0.048  Gm.). 
(A.  Pharm.,  Aug.  1896.)  Neither  it  nor  va- 
nilla, however,  are  used  for  other  than  flavoring 
purposes.  The  fact  that  while  the  vanilla 
beans  have  steadily  risen  in  price  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  of  the  artificial  vanillin  has 
enormously  fallen,  indicates  that  as  a  flavoring 
agent  vanillin  is  not  equal  to  the  natural  pro- 
duct. It  is  said  that  articles  flavored  with  it 
leave  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  after-taste  and 
retain  their  flavor  only  a  very  short  time. 

VERATRINA.  U.  S.,  Br. 

VERATRINE 

( vei-a-tri'na ) 

"A  mixture  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  Asagrcea  officinalis  (Chamisso  and 
Schlechtendal)  Lindley  (Fam.  Liliacece).  It 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered,  amber- 
colored  vials."  U.  8.  "An  alkaloid,  or  mixture 
of  alkaloids,  prepared  from  cevadilla,  the 
dried  ripe  seeds  of  Schcenocaulon  officinale,  .1. 
Gray."  Br. 

Veratria.  V.  1870 :  Wratrinp.  Ft:  Cod. :  Vera- 
trinum,  P.  Q. ;  Veratrin,  G.;  Veratrina,  It.,  .V/'. 

"  Cevadilla  of  commei-ce,  2  pounds  (Imperial) 
or  1  kilogramme;  Distilled  Water,  Alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  of  each  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Macerate  the  cevadilla  with  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  Distilled  Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
twenty-four  hours;  remove  the  cevadilla; 
squeeze  it ;  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  warm  place ; 
then  beat  it  "in  a  mortar,  and  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  capsules.  Reduce  the  seeds  to 
powder;  moisten  the  powder  with  the  Alcohol; 
pack  firmly  in  a  percolator;  pass  the  Alcohol 
through  the  marc  until  the  percolate  ceases  to 
be  colored ;  concentrate  the  alcoholic  solution  by 
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distillation,  so  long  as  no  deposit  forms,  and 
pour  the  residue,  while  hot,  into  twelve  times 
its  volume  of  cold  Distilled  Water ;  filter  through 
calico;  wash  what  remains  on  the  filter  with 
Distilled  Water,  until  the  filtrate  ceases  to 
precipitate  with  Solution  of  Ammonia.  To  the 
filtrate  add  Solution  of  Ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess; let  the  precipitate  completely  subside; 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid;  collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter;  wash  it  with  Distilled 
Water  until  the  filtrate  passes  colorless;  dis- 
tribute the  moist  precipitate  through  twelve 
fluid  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  four  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water;  add 
gradually,  with  diligent  stirring,  sufficient 
Hydrochloric  Acid  to  make  the  liquid  feebly  but 
persistently  acid;  add  sixty  grains  or  four 
grammes  of  the  purified  animal  charcoal  of 
commerce ;  digest  with  moderate  heat  for  twenty 
minutes;  filter;  allow  the  liquid  to  cool;  add 
Solution  of  Ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and, 
when  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided, 
pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid ;  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter  and  wash  it  with  cold  Dis- 
tilled Water  until  free  from  chloride;  dry  the 
precipitate,  first  by  imbibition  with  filtering 
paper,  and  then  by  the  application  of  wannth." 
Br. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  very  properly 
does  not  give  a  process  for  veratrine,  as  it  can- 
not be  made  profitably  by  the  pharmacist.  ( See 
Sabadilla,  Part  II.) 

In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  1  the  first  step  is 
to  obtain  a  tincture  of  cevadilla,  which  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
This  contains  the  veratrine  combined  with  a 
vegetable  acid,  probably  gallic,  as  it  exists  in 
the  seeds.  From  the  extract  the  alkaloid  is 
dissolved  by  the  acidulated  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  converts  it  in  great  measure 
into  a  sulphate,  a  small  portion  possibly  re- 
maining in  the  solution  combined  with  an  excess 
of  the  natural  acid.  The  magnesia  combines 
with  the  acids  and  throws  down  the  veratrine, 

1  Veratria,  TJ.  S.  1870.—"  Take  of  Cevadilla,  in 
moderately  flue  powder,  twenty --four  troyounces ; 
Alcohol,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Magnesia,  Water  of  Ammonia, 
Punned  Animal  Charcoal,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity  Digest  the  Cevadilla  with  eight  pints  of 
A  eohol  for  four  hours,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus, 
with  a  heat  approaching  to  boiling,  and  pour  off  the 
»?ud"i  ,  the  residue  add  eight  pints  more  of 
Alcohol  mixed  with  the  portion  distilled,  and,  having 
digested  for  an  hour,  pour  off  the  liquid  as  before. 
Digest  for  a  third  time  with  the  same  quantity  of 
Alcohol,  together  with  the  portion  last  distilled,  and 
again  pour  off.  Press  the  remains  of  the  Cevadilla, 
?7lanJd-  ?t,rain  the  "quids,  and,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  distil  off  the  Alcohol.  Boil  the  residue  three 
or  tour  times  In  Water  acidulated  with  Sulphuric 
Acid,  mix  and  strain  the  liquids,  and  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup.  Add  Magnesia  in  slight 
excess,  shake  the  mixture  frequently,  then  express, 
and  wash  what  remains.  Repeat  the  expression  and 
SSmSJS8  1W0  °r.  three  times,  and,  having  dried  the 
in  AW,i,digeSt  .w1h  a  gentle  heat  several  times 
off  the a,°  ^a,nd  straln  after  each  digestion.  Distil 
tL  flf+  Alcoh°'  fl;°m  the  mixed  liquids,  boil  the  residue 
te.en.  "'^tes  in  water  mixed  with  a  little  Sul- 
aKrW  S  d  8nd  Purlfle<3  Anin  al  Charcoal,  and  strain. 
wSL, th0,,'?«e*  y  washed  what  remains,  mix  the 
a  mnrtPgrntWiLh  tht  grained  liquid,  evaporate  with 
anri  rtrr.n  f  he«  ■toit^  consistence  of  thin  svrup. 
fate  thF  v  suffl«ent  Water  of  Ammonia  to  precipe 
WntJ  LleJatr-ia-  Justly,  wash  the  alkaloid  with 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  V.  S.  1870 


which  is  then  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  again 
yielded  in  a  purer  state  by  evaporation.  To 
purify  it  still  further,  it  is  redissolved  in  water 
by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  animal  charcoal,  and  is  finally  pre 
cipitated  by  ammonia.  In  the  British  process, 
the  tincture  is  concentrated  until  it  begins  tc 
let  fall  a  precipitate,  and  is  then  poured  intc 
water,  which  throws  down  the  resin  and  oi 
with  a  portion  of  the  coloring  matter  and  re 
tains  the  salt  of  veratrine.  This  is  then  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitated 
veratrine  is  slightly  washed  with  cold  watei 
to  free  it  from  adhering  impurities.  If  mucl 
water  be  employed  in  the  washing,  a  consider 
able  portion  of  the  veratrine  will  be  lost,  ii 
consequence  of  impure  veratrine  being  in  somi 
degree  soluble  in  water.  The  remaining  step: 
of  the  British  process  consist  in  the  purifica; 
tion  of  the  veratrine  by  forming  a  hydrochlorid' 
in  solution,  decolorizing  this  by  animal  char 
coal  and  again  precipitating  by  ammonia.2 

The  U.  S.  process  of  1870  is  essential! 
that  of  Couerbe.   The  veratrine  obtained  by  ill 
though  not  pure,  is  sufficiently  so  for  medic  J 
inal  use.   A  drachm  of  it,  in  this  state,  may  b , 
procured  from  a  pound  of  cevadilla.  Meissneihj 
in  1819,  applied  the  term  sabadilline  to  an  alkfjl 
loid  extracted  by  him.   Pelletier  and  Cavento  "\ 
had  probably  produced  the  same  preparatio 
when  they  announced  the  discovery  of  verti 
trine  in  the  same  year.    This  substance  is  tbj 
veratrine  described  as  prepared  by  Couerbe 
process.    Couerbe,  in  1834,  announced  the  di; 
covery  of  an  additional  alkaloid,  to  which  b 
gave  Meissner's  old  name  of  sabadilline,  an 
Weigelin,  in  1871,  announced  the  discover 
of  a  third  alkaloid,  which  he  called  sabatrin 
G.  Merck,  in  1855,  obtained  veratrine  in  a  cry: 
tallized  state  by  solution  and  separation  froj 
strong  alcohol. 

Wright  and  Luff  (/.  Chem.  S.,  33,  p.  33^ 
have  brought  order  from  this  confusion  b 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject.  The 

5  James  Beatson,  manufacturing  chemist  of  tl 
TJ.  S.  Naval  Laboratory  at  New  York,  recommend! 
the  following  method  of  preparing  veratrine  as  le 
complicated  than  the  TJ.  S.  P.  1870  process,  ai 
quite  satisfactory  in  its  results.  Take  IS  ,poun 
(avoirdupois)  of  cevadilla,  rub  it  upon  a  coarse  wi 
sieve  so  as  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsuii 
and  reduce  the  former  to  a  coarse  P°wder  by 
Swift's  drug  mill.  Pass  the  capsules  also  throui 
the  mill,  separate  the  finer  portion,  and  mix  it  wi 
the  ground  seeds.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  a  con 
and  allow  it  to  stand  12  hours;  then  introduce 
into  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  pour  upon  it 
gallons  of  alcohol.  When  a  convenient  quantity 
the  liquid  has  passed,  submit  it  to  d  station  a 
return  the  distilled  alcohol  to  the  displacement  apt 
ratus,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  until  i 
cevadilla  is  thoroughly  exhausted  Collect  wi  4 
alcoholic  liquor  from  the  exhausted  seeds,  ana _  cc 
tinue  the  distillation  until  the  tincture  has  a  syru 
consistence.  Pour  this  while  hot  into  eight  tin 
its  volume  of  cold  water,  throw  the  whole  on 
calico  filter,  and  wash  until  the  washings  cease 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  veratrine.  M« 
washings  with  what  first  Passed  thiol ug- h  tne 
and  add  ammonia  water  in  excess  Kbout  4  pem 
Wash  the  precipitated  veratrine  with  cold  w 
and  dry  it  with  a  very  gentle i  beat  Bears 
tained  by  this  process  eleven  and  a  quaiter 
of  veratrine  but  faintly  tinged  with  colonng  w 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.  5.) 
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found  three  alkaloids  in  sabadilla  seeds:  ceva- 
ine,  C32H49NO9  (the  alkaloid  hitherto  known 
as  the  veratrine  of  Merck )  ;  veratrine,  C37 
HS3NO11;  and  cevadilline,  C34H53NO8.  Of 
these,  the  cevadine  (formerly  veratrine)  forms, 
hen  crystallized  from  alcohol,  needles  or  com- 
pact crystals  which  fuse  at  205°  C.  (401°  F.), 
effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  become  opaque, 
are  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
bol  and  ether,  and  dissolve  in  warm  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  dark  violet  color, 
which  on  boiling  becomes  intensely  red.  When 
heated  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  they 
are  decomposed  into  methyl-crotonic  (tiglinic) 
cid  and  cevine,  C27H43NO8.  The  veratrine  of 
Wright  and  Luff  is  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  the  cevadine  by  extraction  with  ether. 
It  forms  an  uncrystallizable  resinous  mass,  fus- 
ing at  180°  O,  but  yields  crystallized  salts. 
Boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide  it  is  decomposed 
into  dimethyl-protocatechuic  (veratric)  acid 
and  verine,  CasHisNOs.  Cevadilline  remains 
fter  the  extraction  of  the  veratrine,  insoluble 
n  ether.  It  is  also  uncrystallizable,  nearly  in- 
oluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  benzene,  but 
asily  soluble  in  fusel  oil. 

Fliickiger  recognized  only  two  of  these  alka- 
oids,  and  made  them  both  of  the  composition 
32H49NO9.  The  first,  which  he  called  cevadine, 
ie  stated  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  barium 
ydroxide   when    in    alcoholic    solution,  and 
/ielded  products  as  follows : 
CmHmNOb  +  2H2O  =  CsHsCh  +  C27H45NO9 
Che  first  of  these  products  is  methyl-crotonic 
:cid,  and  the  second  is  cevine.     The  other 
tlkaloid  he  called  veratridine,  and  gave  its  de- 
composition as  follows : 
2C32H49NO9  +  4H2O  = 

C9H10O4  +  C55H92N2O16  +  2H2O 
The  first  of  these  products  is  dimethyl  pro- 
ocatechuic  acid,  and  the  second  he  called  yera- 
'6in.  (Fliickiger,  Pharm.  Chem.,  18S8,  ii.  p. 
32.)  Merck  still  terms  the  cevadine  of  Wright 
tnd  Luff  veratrine,  and  prepares  it  in  white 
rystals  of  the  formula  C32H49NO9,  fusing  at 
02°  C.  Frankforter  (A.  J.  P.,  1897,  372) 
onfirmed  this  formula,  C32H49NO9.H2O,  but 
ave  to  the  purified  veratrine  the  melting  point 
rom  146°  to  148°  C. 

Two  acids  have  also  been  found  in  saba- 
illa,— the  sabadillic  or  cevadic  acid  of  Pelle- 
ier  and  Caventou,  forming  needle-like  crystals 
using  at  20°  C,  and  the  veratric  acid  of 
lerck,  which  Koerner  showed  to  be  dimethyl- 
rotocateehuic  acid. 

Properties.— Veratrine  is  officially  described 
is  "  a  white,  or  grayish-white,  amorphous  pow- 
ler,  odorless,  but  causing  intense  irritation  and 
■neezing  when  even  a  minute  quantity  reaches 
he  nasal  mucous  membrane;  having  an  acrid 
aste,  and  leaving  a  sensation  of  tingling  and 
mmbness  on*  the  tongue.  It  should  be  tasted 
nth  great  caution.  Slightly  hygroscopic  in 
wist  air.  Soluble  in  1750  parts  of  water, 
•2  parts  of  alcohol,  3  parts  of  ether,  and  in  1 
•art  of  chloroform  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  soluble 
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in  1300  parts  of  water  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.) ; 
very  soluble  in  benzene  and  amyl  alcohol;  in- 
soluble in  petroleum  benzin.  When  heated  to 
145°  C.  (293°  F.),  it  softens,  and  melts  at 
152°  C.  (305.6°  F.).  Upon  ignition  it  is  con- 
sumed, leaving  no  residue.  Its  alcoholic  solu- 
tions are  alkaline  to  red  litmus  paper.  On 
triturating  Veratrine  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
glass  mortar,  the  yellow  or  orange-red  solution 
exhibits,  by  reflected  light,  a  greenish  fluores- 
cence, which  becomes  more  intense  upon  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  acid.  Upon 
standing,  the  solution  gradually  assumes  a  deep 
red  color.  Sulphuric  acid  when  heated  with 
Veratrine  gives  a  cherry-red  color.  Sulphuric 
acid  containing  a  trace  of  selenous  acid  pro- 
duces a  brownish-green  color.  Sulphuric  acid 
added  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  Veratrine  and  6 
parts  of  sugar  produces  a  green  color,  changing 
to  blue,  and  the  mixture  then  becomes  colorless." 
U.  S.  "  Pale  gray,  amorphous ;  without 
odor,  but,  even  in  the  most  minute  quantity, 
powerfully  irritating  the  nostrils;  strongly 
and  persistently  bitter,  and  intensely  acrid; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  3  parts  of  alco- 
hol (90  per  cent.)  or  of  chloroform,  in  6  parts 
of  ether,  and  in  diluted  acids,  leaving  slight 
traces  of  an  insoluble  brown  resinous  matter. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  yellow 
solution.  Warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it- 
dissolves  with  production  of  a  blood-red  color 
lasting  several  days.  Treated  with  fifty 
or  sixty  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mixture  turns  yellow,  subsequently  ac- 
quires a  yellowish-green  fluorescence  _  which 
becomes  more  distinct  on  the  addition  of 
more  acid  and  slowly  changes  to  bright 
red,  or,  if  warmed,  violet-red.  Heated  _  with 
access  of  air,  Veratrine  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid, 
and  at  length  burns  away,  leaving  no  residue 
(absence  of  mineral  impurity)."  Br. 

Uses.— Veratrine  is  locally  irritant,  and 
exercises  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  nervous 
system.  Rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  excites  a 
sensation  of  warmth  and  a  peculiar  tingling. 
Sometimes  an  evanescent  blush  is  produced,  and 
still  more  rarely  an  eruption  upon  the  skin,  but, 
in  general,  no  decided  signs  of  inflammation  are 
evinced.  Upon  the  denuded  cutis,  however, 
veratrine  and  its  salts  are  powerfully  irri- 
tating; in  the  mouth  and  fauces  they  produce 
an  almost  insupportable  sense  of  acrimony,  and 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils  excite  violent  sneezing. 
Maoendie  states  that  when  taken  internally  in 
the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  they  promptly 
produce  abundant  alvine  evacuations,  and  in 
laro-er  doses  provoke  more  or  less  violent  vomit- 
ing!    Experimenters   have   observed  sunilar 

effects  • 

When  it  is  taken  in  toxic  doses  veratrine 
causes  violent  vomiting,  serous  purging,  often 
with  intense  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  general  muscular  weakness.  No  fatal  case 
of  poisoning  is  on  record;  but  111  the  •experi- 
ments of  Esehe  on  himself  a  half-grain  of  the 
acetate  produced  collapse,  with  a  pale,  cold. 
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wet  skill,  pinched  features,  a  rapid,  thready, 
irregular  pulse,  violent  vomiting,  and  marked 
muscular  tremblings.  The  phenomena  of  vera- 
trine  poisoning  in  dogs,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  failure 
of  muscular  power,  along  with  violent  muscular 
twitchings  and  convulsions,  which  are  often 
plainly  excited  by  external  irritants,  severe 
vomiting,  generally  but  not  always  accompanied 
by  purging,  and  disturbance  of  motion,  respira- 
tion, and  circulation.  The  pulse  is  at  first,  if 
the  dose  be  not  too  large,  quickened  and 
strengthened,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it 
becomes  slower  and  weaker,  and  finally  very 
frequent,  thready,  and  irregular.  When  very 
large  doses  are  given,  the  animal  often  dies  at 
once  of  a  universal  paralysis.  Veratrine  is  a 
powerful  muscle  poison,  producing  a  primary 
stage  of  muscular  hyperexcitability  and  a  con- 
dition in  which  momentary  stimuli  produce 
tetanic  spasms,  and  a  final  stage  of  rigidity  and 
complete  loss  of  contractility.  It  is  paralyzant 
to  the  motor  nerves,  and  probably  also  to  the 
sensory  nerves.  Upon  the  cerebral  centres  it 
has  little  action;  its  exact  influence  upon  the 
spinal  cord  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  a 
powerful  depressant  to  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  acts  upon  the  heart  muscle  as  upon  the 
voluntary  muscles.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
action  it  slows  the  pulse  and  increases  the  blood 
pressure  by  stimulating  the  inhibitory  cardiac 
nerves,  and  probably  also  by  stimulating  the 
muscle  fibres  in  the  heart  itself  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  arterioles. 

Veratrine  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  neuralgia,  and  has  also  been 
praised  in  epilepsy  and  various  other  nervous 
diseases.  Its  remedial  value  is  very  doubtful, 
and  in  this  country  it  is  very  rarely  admin- 
istered. One-thirtieth  of  a  grain  (0.002  Gm.) 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours  till  the  effects  of  the 
medicine  are  experienced.  Some  prefer  the 
salts  for  internal  use.  Any  one  of  these  salts 
may  be  prepared  by  treating  veratrine  with 
water  acidulated  with  the  acid  to  perfect 
neutralization,  and  then  carefully  evaporating 
to  dryness.  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  as 
an  alterative  counter-irritant,  locally  applied  in 
chrome  swellings,  stiffening,  and  induration  of 
the  joints,  whether  from  rheumatism,  from 
scrofula,  or  simply  from  local  injuries,  as 
sprains. 

Veratrine  may  be  used  either  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  or  rubbed  up  with  lard  or  other  unct- 
uous substance  in  the  proportion  of  from  five 
to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  advisable 
that  the  alkaloid  should  be  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol  or  oleic  acid  before  being  mixed  with 
me i  lard.  Of  the  ointment  thus  prepared,  a 
portion  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  skin  over  the  part  affected,  night  and 
morning,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  until 
the  more  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved.  Vera- 
fvZ  Ty  f  Td  in  this  way  t0  the  amount  of 
«2  w  !t0  f0m*  grains  in  the  day.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cuticle  to  which 


the  ointment  is  applied  is  sound.  When  the 
skin  is  irritable,  smaller  quantities  than  those 
above  mentioned  must  be  used. 

Dose,  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  (0.002  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Oleatum  Veratrinse,  U.  8.;  Unguen- 
tum  Veratrinae,  U.  8.,  Br. 

VERATRUM.  U.  S. 

VERATRUM  [Veratrum  Viride,  Pharm.  1890] 

(ve-ra'trum) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Veratrum 
viride  Aiton  (American  Hellebore)  or  Vera- 
trum album  Linne  (White  Hellebore)  (Fam. 
Liliacece)."  U.  S.1 

V.  viride:  Green  Hellebore,  American  Hellebore,  Big 
or  False  Hellebore,  Swamp  Hellebore,  Indian  Poke, 
Itch- weed,  Tickle- weed,  Bugbane  ;  Veratre  vert,  Fr. ; 
Griiner  Germer,  O. ;  Vedegambre  verdo,  8p. 

V.  album:  White  Hellebore,  White  Veratrum,  Ling- 
wort,  Sneezewort,  Neezewort ;  Hellebore  blanc,  Fr. 
Cod.;  Veratre  blanc,  Fr. ;  Khizoma  Veratri,  P.  O.; 
Weisse  Nieswurzel,  Weisser  Germer,  G. ;  Vedegambre 
bianco,  Sp. 

Veratrum  viride,  Aiton,  Hort.  Kew.  (1789) 
422 ;  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  896 ;  Bigelow,  Am. 
Med.  Bot.,  ii.  121;  B.  &  T.  286.    V.  album, 
Michaux,  not  V.  album,  Sereno  Watson,  which 
is   V.   calif  ornicum,  Durand. — The  American 
hellebore,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Indian 
poke,  poke  root,  and  sivamp  hellebore,  has  a, 
perennial,  thick,  fleshy  rhizome,  the  upper  por 
tion  of  which  is  tunicated,  the  lower  solid,  and 
beset  with  numerous  whitish  roots.    The  stem 
is  annual,  round,  striated,  pubescent,  and  solid,; 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  furnished  with 
bright   green   leaves,   and  terminating  in  a 
panicle  of  greenish-yellow  flowers.    The  leaves 
gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  ascend.  The 
lower  ai-e  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  oval, 
acuminate,  plaited,  nerved,  and  pubescent,  and 
embrace  the  stem  at  their  base,  thus  affording 
it  a  sheath  for  a  considerable  portion  of  ita 
length.    Those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem; 
at  the  origin  of  the  flowering  branches,  are! 
oblong-lanceolate.    The  panicle  consists  of  nu- 
merous flowers,  distributed  in  racemes  witti 
downy  peduncles.    Each  flower  is  accompaniec 
by  a  downy,  pointed  bract,  much  longer  thai 
its  pedicel.    The  perianth  consists  of  six  ova.1 
acute  segments,  thickened  on  the  inside  at  their 
base,  with  the  three  alternate  segments  longei 

1  The  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  seem  to  a: 
to  have  made  an  error  in  recognizing  the  two  veratrun 
rhizomes  as  one  drug.  That  the  two  species  are  ven 
closely  allied,  and  the  two  rhizomes  histologically 
chemically,  and  toxicologically  very  similar  is  indis 
putable,  but  similarity  is  not  identity.  The  Europeai 
plant  seems  to  be  more  actively  poisonous  than  is  tn< 
American,  and  has  been  said  by  some  chemists  vi 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  alkaloids.  i| 
usually  also  has  a  distinctly  greater  action  upon  tn. 
intestinal  tract  and  it  is  probable  that  the  propor 
tionate  amounts  of  the  alkaloids  differ  in  the  tw< 
species.  The  conclusions  reached  in  an  elaDorai' 
physiological  research  made  by  H.  C.  Wood  and  «■  <- 
Wood,  Jr.,  for  the  Committee  of  Revision  was  that  tn 
drugs  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  physiologicdii. 
but  that  the  European  plant  is  more  likely  to  au 
turb  the  intestines  and  that  in  the  absence  of  an. 
cogent  reason  for  recognizing  V.  album,  Veratruu 
viride  should  alone  be  retained. 
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han  the  others.  The  six  stamens  have  recurved 
laments  and  roundish  two-lobed  anthers.  The 
ivary  is  ovoid,  tri-carpellary;  styles  three  and 
>ersistent.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  only  the 
udiments  of  pistils.  Those  on  the  upper  end  of 
he  branchlets  are  barren,  those  below  fruitful. 
~!he  fruit  is  a  three-lobed  capsule,  three-celled, 
ind  containing  flat  imbricated  seeds.  This 
idigenous  species  of  veratrum  inhabits  swamps, 
ret  meadows,  and  the  banks  of  mountain 
treamlets.  It  is  more  abundant  northward, 
ut  reaches  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  From 
lay  to  July  is  the  season  for  flowering.  It  is 
oubtful  whether  the  root  should  be  collected 
a  autumn  or  just  before  flowering.  It  should 
ot  be  kept  longer  than  one  year,  as  it 
eteriorates  by  time. 
Veratrum  album,  L.  V.  viride,  Roehl.,  but 
ot  V.  viride,  Aiton. — The  specific  difference  be- 
ffeen  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe 
nd  Northern  Asia,  and  V.  viride  of  North 
.meriea  has  been  questioned  by  various  botan- 
its,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
ie  two  species  are  distinct.  ( See  Index  Kewen- 
is;  also  Engler  and  Prantl.)  V.  album  re- 
doubles closely  the  American  species,  but  is 
Istinguished  by  its  yellowish-white  flowers, 
he  rhizome  of  V.  nigrum  of  Central  Europe 
i  said  to  be  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of 
'.  album,  but  is  much  smaller.  According  to 
ie  Pharmacographia,  that  of  the  Mexican 
oecies,  V.  frigidum,  Schl.,  exactly  resembles 
mt  of  V.  album. 

Properties — As  found  in  commerce,  vera- 
rum  is  usually  in  small  pieces  or  fragments, 
lit  sometimes  it  comes  whole  or  sliced,  so  that 
s  characteristic  form  may  be  observed.  In  this 
edition  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  rhizome  one 
i  three  inches  in  length  by  somewhat  less  than 
i  inch  in  thickness  where  broadest,  tapering 
>  a  very  obtuse  or  truncated  extremity,  simple 
f  divided,  compact  but  light,  of  a  dark -brown 
)lor  externally,  and  either  closely  invested  with 
nmerous  yellow  rootlets  often  several  inches 
«g,  or  exhibiting  marks  on  the  surface  whence 
iey  have  been  removed.  When  sliced,  the  cut 
uface  is  of  a  dingy-white  color.  The  rootlets 
re  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  about  as  thick 
3  a  large  knitting  needle,  or  somewhat  thicker, 
aviously  much  shrunk  in  drying,  and  marked 
J  numerous  closely  set  indentations,  which 
ve  them  a  characteristic  appearance.  Not 
nfrequently  portions  of  the  dried  stem  or  leaf- 
alks  remain  attached  to  the  rhizome,  which 
iould  always  be  rejected,  as  they  were  ascer- 
dned  by  Procter  to  be  inert.  (A.  J.  P.,  1864, 
•  99.) 

Veratrum  is  officially  described  as  follows^: 
Rhizome  upright,  ovoid  or  obconical,  2.5  to  7 
m.  long  and  2  to  5  Cm.  thick,  externally  light 
»  dark  brown  or  blackish,  frequently  bearing 
:  the  summit  some  coarsely  fibrous  remains 
f  leaf  bases;  internally  grayish-  or  yellowish- 
hite,  showing  numerous  short  irregular  wood- 
■mdles.  Roots  emanating  from  all  sides  of 
>e  rhizome,  numerous,  shrivelled,  whitish  or 


light  yellowish-brown,  from  10  to  20  Cm.  long, 
and  1  to  2  Mm.  thick.  Inodorous,  but  strongly 
sternutatory  when  powdered;  taste  bitterish 
and  very  acrid."  U.  S.  The  Committee  of  Re- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  (8th  Rev.)  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  rhizomes  of  the  two 
species  of  veratrum.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  color  of  V.  album  is  much  lighter  than  that 
of  V.  viride,  but  this  certainly  is  practically 
incorrect,  however  it  may  apply  to  carefully 
preserved  specimens.  Veiy  commonly  the  roots 
have  been  removed  from  commercial  V.  album, 
while  in  America  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  rhizomes.  According  to  R.  H. 
Denniston,  no  microscopic  differences  can  be 
detected  in  the  rhizomes,  but  in  the  roots 
distinction  is  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
directly  beneath  the  epidermis  in  the  V.  viride 
the  collenchyma  region  consists  of  but  two  or 
three  veins  of  large,  irregular  and  distorted 
cells,  while  in  V.  album  this  region  is  gen- 
erally made  up  of  seven  to  eight  rounded, 
thicker-walled  and  smaller  cells,  which  are  not 
in  the  least  distorted.  Any  such  test  is,  of 
course,  inapplicable  to  the  drug  in  powder. 
In  the  color  test  proposed  by  R.  H.  Denniston, 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  powder;  with 
V.  album  a  brick-red  color,  with  V.  viride  an 
orange-red  color,  will  be  produced.  Of  course 
the  test  is  of  little  value  in  determining  the 
character  of  a  powder,  as  it  does  not  possess 
sufficient  differentiation. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  1819,  found  in  the 
rhizome  of  Veratrum  album  a  substance  which 
they  regarded  as  identical  with  the  veratrine 
just  announced  by  Meissner  as  contained  in 
sabadilla  seeds.  Simon  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  2-1,  p. 
214),  in  1837,  found  the  alkaloid  jervine  also 
in  Veratrum  album.  Worthington  (A.  J.  P., 
1839,  p.  89)  found  an  alkaloid  in  Veratrum 
viride  which  he  considered  to  be  the  veratrine 
then  known  from  other  sources.  Richardson, 
in  1857,  and  Percy,  in  1864,  confirmed  his  re- 
sults. Bullock  (A.  J.  P.,  1865,  p.  321)  shortly 
after,  found  on  examination  of  Veratrum 
viride,  that  while  it  contained  at  least  two  char- 
acteristic alkaloids,  neither  of  these  was  vera- 
trine. The  alkaloids  noted  by  Bullock  were 
named  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work  viridine 
and  veratroidine.  Peugnet  (N.  Y.  M.  R.,  1872, 
p.  120),  in  1872,  showed  the  identity  of  the 
first  of  these  with  jervine,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  Mitchell  (A.  J.  P.,  1874).  who  also 
made  out  a  distinct  alkaloid  in  Veratrum  al- 
bum, to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  veratral- 
bine.  The  veratroidine  discovered  by  Bullock 
in  Veratrum  viride  in  1865  was  also  found  in 
Veratrum  album  by  Tobien  in  1877.  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  .4.  J.  P.,  April,  1876,  Bullock 
expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  vera- 
troidine as  a  distinct  alkaloid,  considering  that 
it  might  have  been  only  jervine  admixed  with 
resin.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  the  elab- 
orate researches  of  Wright  and  Luff  (./.'  Chem. 
S.,  35,  pp.  405,  421),  who  found  in  Veratrum 
album,   jervine,   C26H43NO2  -f  2H2O,  rubijer- 
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vine,  C26H43NO2,  pseudojervine,  C29H43NO7, 
and  veratralbine,  C28H43NO5  ( °? ) ,  and  also 
traces  of  an  alkaloid  having  sternutatory  power 
(possibly  cevadme).  In  Veratrum  viride  they 
found  jervine,  pseudojervine,  cevadine,  very 
little  rubijervine,  and  traces  of  veratrine  and 
veratralbine.  Of  these,  rubijervine  probably 
agrees  with  Bullock's  veratroidine,  although  as 
prepared  by  Bullock  in  his  earlier  experiments 
it  was  undoubtedly  mixed  with  resin,  as  the 
fusing  point  given  (270°  to  275°  F.)  is  much 
lower  than  that  given  by  "Wright  and  Luff  for 
their  pure  crystals,  which  fused  at  236°  C. 
(456.8°  F.).  Pseudojervine  forms  crystals 
very  similar  to  those  of  jervine,  but  it  fuses 
at  299°  C.  (570.2°  F.),  instead  of  231°  to 
237°  C.  (447.8°  to  458.6°  F.).  Pehkschen 
(A.  J.  P.,  1891)  finds  jervine  in  both  the  Vera- 
trum species.  Obtained  by  recrystallization 
from  absolute  alcohol  it  forms  snow-white  crys- 
tals of  the  formula  C14H22NO2  (determined 
by  the  analysis  of  the  base  and  of  its  hydro- 
chloride and  sulphate).  It  melts  at  237.7°  C, 
and  is  slightly  lsevogyre.  He  finds  veratroidine 
(rubijervine  of  Wright  and  Luff),  and  gives  it 
the  formula  C32H53NO9  (determined  both  by 
analysis  and  by  molecular  weight  determina- 
tion). It  melts  at  149.2°  C,  and  is  optically 
inactive.  He  obtained,  thirdly,  an  alkaloid  in 
rhombic  crystals,  which  is  probably  a  purer 
form  of  Wright  and  Luff's  pseudojervine.  Its 
formula  is  C29H49NO12.  It  melts  at  259.1°  C, 
and  is  optically  inactive.  No  color  reactions 
could  be  obtained  with  this  base,  but  if  the 
slightest  quantity  of  veratroidine  or  jervine  is 
added,  color  reactions  agreeing  with  Wright 
and  Luff's  pseudojervine  are  obtained.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  a  fourth  alkaloid  (Wright 
and  Luff's  veratralbine)  was  obtained,  but  not 
enough  to  allow  of  present  investigation.  Salz- 
berger  (A.  J.  P.,  1891)  obtained  the  three  bases 
jervine,  rubijervine,  and  pseudojervine,  and 
hyo  new  ones  protoveratrine  1  and  protoveratri- 
dme,  from  the  rhizome  of  Veratrum  album;  the 
first  of  these  two  bases  has  the  formula  C32 
HsiNOn,  and  crystallizes  in  microscopic  four- 
sided  plates,  which  melt  with  charring  at  245° 
to  250°  C.  The  base  is  exceedingly  poisonous 
and  violently  sternutatory.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  benzene,  and  petroleum  benzin,  slightly 
soluble  m  chloroform,  boiling  96  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception  of  acetic  acid,  dissolve  it.  Proto- 
veratndine,  C26H45N0s,  occurs  as  colorless 
tour-sided  plates,  which  melt  at  265°  C.  It  is 
not  poisonous,  and  does  not  cause  sneezing.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  the  common  solvents,  but 
is  soluble  m  dilute  acids.  Worthington  pointed 
out  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  and  sugar  in 
Veratrum  viride. 

>  According ;  to  the  experiments  of  Watts  Eden~7Z 
«•  1 1>  XX1X- 1 -.protoveratrine  is  in  mammals  twenty 
times  more  poisonous  than  crystallized  veratrine 
fnc™  &  onT  \TS-  ^hemusclesT'af  fl?set 

..ifoKml  g  ,!t  soon  markedly  depressing  their  «. 
disturb  anVoweF.  and  causing  Seatl  by  a  centric 
the  Uheart  »S  ZSp"'m°n-f  The  alkaloid  also  affects 
l»e  neart.  and  Is  a  powerful  local  ansesthetic. 


Uses. — When  taken  in  small  doses  by  man, 
veratrum  first  reduces  the  force  without  much1 
lessening  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  after 
a  time  the  pulse  rate  falls  very  much.   If  any 
exertion  be  made  during  this  stage  of  depres- 
sion, the  slow  pulse  will  be  suddenly  converted 
into  an  exceedingly  rapid  one.    The  slow  pulse 
is  sometimes  moderately  full,  but  is  always 
very  soft  and  compressible;  the  rapid  pulse  is 
exceedingly  feeble  and  small,  often  thready, 
and  may  become  imperceptible.    Severe  nausea -j 
and  vomiting  accompany  or  follow  the  redue-l 
tion  of  the  pulse  rate.    That  the  latter  is  noli 
due  to  gastric  disturbance  is,  however,  showrj 
by  the  fact  that  it  often  precedes  the  sto;| 
machic  symptoms,  and  may  exist  without  them  j 
During  the  stage  of  depression  there  is  alway;  « 
a  decided  muscular  weakness  and  relaxation  j 
After  a  poisonous  dose  the  symptoms  abovtj 
noted  are  increased  in  intensity  and  become! 
very  alarming.    A  running,  almost  impercep 
tible  pulse,  a  cold,  clammy  skin,  intense  nausei 
and  incessant  attempts  at  vomiting,  or  retch 
ing,  or  hiccough,  absolute  muscular  prostration 
faintness,  vertigo,  loss  of  vision,  and  semi-un 
consciousness,  make  up  the  group  of  extreme 
symptoms.    For  full  details  as  to  the  metho. 
in  which  these  symptoms  are  produced,  tin 
reader  is  referred  to  H.  C.  Wood's  Treatise  or 
Therapeutics;  the  allotted  space  here  will  allov; 
us  only  to  state  that  veratrum  viride  is  a  pow 
erful  spinal  and  arterial  depressant,  exerting 
little  or  no  direct  influence  upon  the  cerebra 
centres;  it  lowers  the  pulse  rate  by  a  diree 
action  on  the  muscle  (jervine)  and  by  stimu 
lating  the  inhibitory  nerves  (rubijervine) ;  ij 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  heart  beat  by  i 
direct  influence  on  the  cardiac  muscle  (jervine) 
and  produces  a  general  vasomotor  paralysii 
(jervine)  more  or  less  complete  according  t< 
the  size  of  the  dose.    By  the  action  especial!;, 
of  the  jervine  the  spinal  motor  centres  are  di' 
rectly  depressed.    Neither  the  sensory  centre 
nor  the  motor  or  sensory  nerves  are  distinct! 
affected.    Veratrum  viride  is  used  in  practice; 
medicine  to  reduce  arterial  excitement  and  t 
quiet  spinal  spasms.    In  adynamic  fevers  1 
should  never  be  administered,  but  in  the  firs 
stage  of  frank  pneumonia,  or  in  any_  diseasi 
when  true  sthenic  arterial  excitement  is  to  b; 
combated,  except  it  be  in  gastritis  or  peritonitis 
it  may  be  employed  as  a  prompt,  efficient  am 
very  safe  remedy,— very  safe,  since  it  is  almos 
incapable  of  producing  death  in  the  robus. 
adult  unless  used  with  great  recklessness  am; 
in  repeated  doses.    In  chronic  cardiac  disease* 
it  may  be  employed  in  precisely  those  cases  u 
which  digitalis  is  contra-indicated— i.e.,  wnerj, 
there  is  excessive  hypertrophy. 

In  poisoning,  vomiting  should  be  encourage, 
by  large  draughts  of  warm  water  until  tn 
stomach  is  well  washed  out.  Then  the  patien 
should  be  forced  to  lie  flat  upon  the  back,  witi 
the  head  lower  than  the  feet,  and  the  efforts  a 
vomiting  should  be  restrained.  If  they  canno 
be  checked,  and  if  the  prostration  be  severe 
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m  no  account  should  the  patient  be  allowed 

0  rise  up,  but  must  be  made  to  vomit  into  a 
owel.  A  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  should 
ie  given  by  the  rectum,  and  brandy  or  whisky 
idministered  by  the  mouth.  These  will  some- 
imes  be  retained  only  when  given  undiluted, 
nd  in  such  form  they  will  often  quiet  the 
tomach  at  once.    If  the  stomach  refuse  alcohol 

1  any  shape,  the  rectum  should  be  utilized, 
immonia  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to 
lcohol,  and  in  extreme  cases  should  be  injected 
ypodermieally,  or  even  into  a  vein.  Stryeh- 
ine  and  digitalis  should  in  all  severe  cases  be 
sed  hypodermieally.  The  use  of  external  heat 
i  important,  and  mild  flagellations,  rubbing 
ith  coarse  towels,  sinapisms,  etc.,  may  be  used 
)  keep  up  the  external  capillary  circulation, 
he  drug  should  always  be  administered  in  the 
)rm  of  the  fluidextract,  dose,  one  to  three 
inims  (0.05  to  0.15  Cc.)  ;  or  of  the  tincture 
U.  S.  P.,  8th  Rev.),  dose,  fifteen  minims 
L  Ce.),  to  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  and 
osely  watched.  The  occurrence  of  nausea 
lould  be  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of  the 
medy. 

Whenever  a  full  physiological  effect  of  the 
"ug  is  desired,  the  practitioner  should  order, 
id  if  possible  obtain,  Veratrum  viri.de,  not 
'■ratrum,  and  thereby  avoid  probability  of  un- 
ward  effects  and  also  personal  responsibility. 
Dose,  two  grains  (0.13  6m.). 
Off.  Prep.— Fluidextractum  Veratri,  U.  S.; 
nctura  Veratri,  U.  8. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS.  U.  S. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS  [Cramp-bark] 

(vT-biir'num  op'Q-liis) 

"The  di'ied  bark  of  Viburnum  Opulus  Linne 
''am.  Caprifoliacece)."   U.  S. 

Wild  Guelder-rose,  Cherry-wood,  Red  or  Rose  Elder, 
^cushion  Tree,  Squaw  Bush ;  in  cultivation  Snow- 
II  Bush;  Obier,  Fr.;  Wasserholderrinde,  Wasser- 
iwelke,  O. 

Besides  the  official  species  of  this  genus,  the 
obovatum,  Walt.,  a  tree  shrub  growing  from 
rginia  southward,  which  is  botauically  very 
>sely  allied  to  V.  prunifolium,  is  said  to  be 
antiperiodic.  (A.  J.  P.,  1878.)  V.  lantana, 
•  (V.  trilobum,  Marsh),  a  European  species, 
obably  shares  the  therapeutic  properties  of 
i  official  species.  Viburnum  Opulus,  cran- 
ky-tree or  high  bush  cranberry,  belongs  to 
i  section  of  the  genus  which  has  peduncled 
mes,  light  red,  acid,  roundish  drupes,  with 
ry  flat  orbicular  not  sulcate  stones,  palmately 
med  leaves,  and  scaly  winter  buds.  It  is  a 
'ge  bush,  reaching  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
swing  in  low  grounds  from  New  Brunswick 
■  westward,  'and  southward  to  Pennsylvania, 
e  leaves  are  from  three-  to  five-ribbed, 
ongly  three-lobed,  broadly  wedge-shaped  or 
mcate  at  the  base,  with  the  spreading  pointed 
es  mostly  toothed  in  the  sides  and  entire  in 
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the  sinuses.  The  petioles  bear  two  glands  at 
the  apex.  The  snow-ball  tree,  or  Guelder  rose, 
is  a  variety  in  which  the  whole  inflorescence  has 
been  turned  into  a  mass  of  showy  sterile 
flowers. 

Properties — The  bark  is  officially  described 
as  "  in  somewhat  transversely  curved  pieces, 
occasionally  in  quills,  of  variable  length,  and 
0.5  to  2  Mm.  thick;  outer  surface  grayish- 
brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  with  large 
brown  lenticels  and  brownish-black  fruit-heads 
of  a  lichen ;  inner  surface  light  brown,  longi- 
tudinally striate;  fracture  uneven,  fibrous; 
transverse  sections  showing  several  bands  of 
bast  fibres;  odor  slight;  taste  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  bitter."  U.  S.  For  studies  of  Vibur- 
num barks,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1895,  387,  394;  also 
Ph.  Post,  35,  773.  Gibson  (Proc.  Indiana 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1900,  112)  believes  that  there 
is  a  glucoside  present  in  the  bark  of  V.  Opidus; 
he  describes  it  as  resinous,  greenish  in  color, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — This  bark  has  been  so  little  employed 
in  medicine  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  reason  of  its  introduction  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Its  berries  are  used  domestically  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordi- 
nary cranberry,  and  are  antiscorbutic.  It  may 
be  that  the  bark  shares  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  V.  prunifolium,  but  this  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Viburni  Opuli, 
U.  8.' 

VIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLIUM.  U.  S. 
(Br.  Add.) 

VIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLIUM  [Black  Haw] 

(vi-bur'num  pra-ni-fo'll-um) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Viburnum 
prunifolium  Linne,  or  of  Viburnum  Lentago 
Linne  (Fam.  Capri foliaceee)  "  U.  S. 

Viburnum,  Br.  Add.;  also  U.  S.  1880;  Stagbush, 
Sheep-berry. 

Viburnum  prunifolium,  L. — A  tall,  very  hand- 
some shrub,  which  is  quite  common  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  United  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  flowering  in  May  and  ripening  in 
the  early  autumn  its  ovoid  or  oblong  blackish 
fruit,  it  is  specifically  characterized  by  its 
acuminate,  glabrous  winter  buds,  by  its 
acuminate,  sharply  serrulate,  ovate  leaves  on 
long,  slender,  sometimes  broadened  and  wavy 
margined  petioles.  Its  sessile  cymes  are  2  to  5 
inches  broad  and  bear  oval  bluish-black  drupes. 

Viburnum  Lentago,  L.,  Sheep  Berry,  Sweet 
Viburnum,  resembles  the  previous  species,  but 
has  the  winter  buds  smaller,  less  acute  and 
often  reddish  pubescent,  and  its  leaves  stouter 
petioled  and  not  acuminate  at  the  apex.  Its 
geographical  limit  overlaps  that  of  V.  pruni- 
folium, but  extends  much  further  westward 
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arid  northward,  even  to  Manitoba.  The  bark 
of  V.  dentatum,  L.,  or  Arrow  wood,  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  official  drug. 

Properties. — The  bark  is  officially  described 
as  in  irregular  or  quilled  pieces,  rarely 
exceeding  4  Mm.  thick;  externally  dingy  brown, 
shallowly  fissured  and  slightly  scaly;  inner 
surface  rust-brown;  fracture  weak,  short,  and 
uneven,  the  inner  layer  whitish,  the  middle 
rust-brown,  the  outer  dark  brown;  groups  of 
stone  cells  readily  distinguishable  in  transverse 
section;  odor  slight,  peculiar;  taste  very  bitter, 
somewhat  astringent."  U.  S.  (For  microscopic 
characters  of  bark  see  P.  J.,  70,  p.  197.) 
Herman  van  Allen  found  the  following 
constituents  in  viburnum:  1,  a  brown  resinous 
body,  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  from  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  separate  the  sugar;  2,  a 
greenish-yellow  resin  or  neutral  principle  of  a 
bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  so 
in  alcohol,  called  by  Kramer  viburnin;  3,  va- 
leric acid;  4,  a  tannic  acid  giving  a  greenish- 
black  color  with  ferric  salts;  5,  oxalic  acid; 
6,  citric  acid;  7,  malic  acid;  8,  sulphates;  9, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  iron  chlo- 
rides. (A.  J.  P.,  1880,  443.)  As  the  result  of 
elaborate  investigation,  T.  Sherman  (Royal 
Coll.  Phys.  Lab.  Rep.,  Edinburgh,  vi.  1897) 
concludes  that  the  Viburnum  prunifolium 
contains  viburnic — i.e.,  valeric — acid,  and  a 
non-volatile  alkaloid  which,  however,  he  failed 
to  obtain  in  a  pure  condition. 

Uses. — D.  L.  Phares,  who  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  this  ding,  affirms 
that  it  is  nervine,  antispasmodic,  astringent, 
diuretic,  and  tonic,  and  is  especially  useful  in 
the  nervous  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  in  the 
prevention  of  miscarriage.  R.  L.  Payne,  Jr., 
has  found  that  when  given  hi  toxic  amount  to 
the  lower  animals  viburnum  produces  muscular 
weakness,  ending  in  complete  paralysis  with 
loss  of  reflex  action,  which  he  believes  to  be  due 
to  an  influence  upon  the  motor  side  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  warm  blooded  animals  there 
is  also  marked  lowering  of  the  arterial  pres- 
sure, believed  by  Payne  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  of  the  drag  upon  the  heart.  The 
experiments  of  Payne  have  in  a  measure  been 
confirmed  by  those  of  T.  Shennan,  who  finds 
that  large  amounts  of  the  drug  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  veins  of  a  warm  blooded  animal 
lower  blood  pressure,  while  in  the  frog  the 
extract  produces  distinct  depression  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  also  of  the  heart.  As 
Shennan  took  six  drachms  of  the  fluidextract 
within  thirty  minutes,  with  no  demonstrable 
effect  except  a  doubtful  decrease  of  the  rate 
and  force  of  the  pulse,  it  is  plain  that  the  drug 
is  very  feeble.  It  has,  however,  come  into  some 
vogue  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  dysmen- 
orrhea, after-pains,  and  ovarian  irritation;  it 
lias  also  received  especial  commendation  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  persistent  dis- 
position to  miscarriage.  In  menorrhagia  it 
may  be  given  in  full  doses  several  days  before 
tlie  coming  on  and  during  the  continuance  of 


the  menstrual  hemorrhage.  The  solid  extract 
(dose,  from  three  to  ten  grains)  does  not  rep 
resent  the  drug  completely,  owing  to  loss  of 
volatile  acid;  so  that  the  fluidextract  should  be 
preferred,  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  flui- 
drachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

Dose,  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0  to  3.9  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Viburni  Prunifolii. 
U.  B. 

VINA  MEDICATA. 

MEDICATED  WINES 

(vi'ngt  med-i-ca'ta) 
Vins  medicinaux,  CEnolgs,  Fr. ;  Medicinische  Weine, 

a. 

The  advantages  of  wine  as  a  pharmaceutical 
menstruum  are  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
alcohol  it  contains,  it  dissolves  substances  in- 
soluble in  water,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  resists 
their  tendency  to  spontaneous  change,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  less  stimulating  than  stron< 
or  diluted  alcohol,  owing  to  its  smaller  propor 
tion  of  alcohol.    The  acid  which  it  usuall] 
contains  serves  in  some  instances  to  increase 
its  solvent  power.   But  most  wines,  particularly 
the  light  varieties,  are  liable  to  undergo  dej 
composition,  and  even  the  strongest  acquin 
such  a  liability  from  the  principles  which  the; 
extract   from   vegetable   substances;   so  thai 
medicated  wines,  though  they  keep  much  bette 
than  infusions  or  decoctions,  are  inferior  in  thi 
respect  to  the  tinctures.      The  proportion  o; 
alcohol,  moreover,  is  not  constant,  and  th 
preparations,  therefore,  made  with  them  wer 
formerly  of  unequal  strength.     From  thes 
causes,  few  medicated  wines  are  at  present  re; 
tained.    In  the  choice  of  wine,  the  purest  an 
most  generous  should  be  selected.    The  med 
cated  wines,  in  consequence  of  their  liability 
to  change,  should  be  prepared  in  small  quant 
ties,  from  wine  of  proper  strength,  and  shoul 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place.   Detannated  wine  ma, 
be  made  by  carefully  adding  tincture  of  fern 
chloride  to  the  wine,  a  little  at  a  time,  until 
further  addition  does  not  produce  a  dark  colo 
then  pouring  about  6  fl.  oz.  of  fresh  milk  mi: 
each  gallon  of  the  wine,  shaking  the  mixtui: 
well,  allowing  to  stand  a  little  while  and  filtenn 
(M.  R.,  1904,  40). 

In  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  one  medicated  wir 
was  admitted— Vinum  Coca?,  and  one  was  di 
missed — Vinum  Colchici  Radicis. 

VINUM  ALBUM.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

WHITE  WINE 

(vl'num  altmm) 

Vinum  Xericum,    Br.;  Spanish  wine  ;  Vinum  Getj, 
rosum  Album;  Vin  blanc,  Fr.;  Weisswein,  tf.,  ' 
bianco,  Sp. 

"An  alcoholic  liquid,  made  by  fermenting  tl 
juice  of  fresh  grapes,  the  fruit  of  Vitis  vim 
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era  Linne  (Fam.  Vitacece),  freed  from  seeds, 
stems,  and  skins,  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
3ellar-treatment  for  fining  and  aging.  When 
White  Wine  is  prescribed  without  further 
specification,  it  is  recommended  that  a  dry 
[White  Wine  of  domestic  production  be  em- 
ployed. White  Wine  should  be  preserved  in 
Irell-closed  casks  filled  as  full  as  possible,  or  in 
Ivell-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 
I A  Spanish  wine."  Br.  (See  Vinum  Bubrum, 
lage  1339.) 

VINUM  ANTIMONII.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

WINE  OF  ANTIMONY 

(vi'num  an-ti-mo'ni-i) 

I  Vinum  Antimoniale,  Br.;  Antimonial  Wine;  Vin 
|itimonie\  Vin  emetique,  Vin  stibie,  Fr. ;  Vinum  Sub- 
itum, P.  G.;  Breehwein,  O. ;  Vino  emetico,  Sp. 

I  *  "Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate,  four 
wammes  [or  62  grains]  ;  Boiling  Distilled 
later,  sixty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluid- 
linces,  95  minims]  ;  Alcohol,  one  hundred  and 
mventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces, 
10  minims] ;  White  Wine,  a  sufficient  quan- 
my,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
I  fluidounces,  6J  fluidrachms] .  Dissolve  the 
litimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate  in  the  Boiling 
Istilled  Water.  Add  this  solution  to  a  mixture 
I  the  Alcohol  with  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
me  cubic  centimeters  [or  24  fluidounces,  247 
Inims]  of  White  Wine;  mix  well,  and  allow 
I;  mixture  to  stand  until  it  has  cooled.  Then 
ler  and  add  sufficient  White  Wine  through 
m  filter  to  make  the  liquid  measure  one  thou- 
md  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6£ 
lidrachms]."  U.  S. 

I'  Tartarated  Antimony,  40  grains  or  4  gram- 
Is;  Distilled  Water,  boiling,  1  jl.  ounce  (Ini- 
tial measure )  or  44  cubic  centimetres;  Sherry, 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Tartarated 
Itimony  in  the  Distilled  Water;  mix  the 
lution  with  sufficient  Sherry  to  form  one  pint 
lap.  meas.)  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
1  cubic  centimetres  of  Antimonial  Wine."  Br. 
the  Br.  Ph.  1898  formula  contains  2  grains 
I  tartar  emetic  in  the  fluidounce,  the  U.  S. 
Iparation  (8th  Rev.)  directs  less  of  the  anti- 
Inal  salt,  as  it  contains  about  1.8  grains 
m  fluidounce. 

lonsiderable  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
Infecting  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  wine, 
!|  precipitation  is  likely  to  occur  after  the 
•  Ition  has  been  effected.  *  These  results  are  at- 
'lutable  either  to  impurity  in  the  antimonial 
1,  which  frequently  contains  potassium  bitai- 
fle  and  various  insoluble  substances,  or  to 
jlriority  in  the  character  of  the  wine,  which 
'Is  in  solution  vegetable  principles  that  form 
'lluble  compounds  with  the  antimony.  Paris 
s|ed  that  he  had  seen  the  decomposition  of 
jltartar  emetic  so  complete  that  no  traces  of 
■  salt  could  be  detected  in  the  supernatant 
^d.  The  difficulty  is  not  avoided  by  the 
P|  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of 


first  dissolving  the  antimonial  in  water  and 
then  adding  the  wine;  for,  even  allowing  that 
the  solution  may  be  accomplished,  the  same 
ingredients  are  present,  and  their  mutual  re- 
action must  ultimately  result  in  the  same  effects. 
The  proper  course  is  to  select  perfectly  pure 
crystallized  tartar  emetic,  and  sound  wine,  which 
make  a  permanent  solution.  To  obviate  the  risk 
of  decomposition,  the  Dublin  College  directed 
water  and  rectified  spirit  in  about  the  propor- 
tion in  which  these  exist  in  the  wines  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  objection  to  this  menstruum 
is  the  want  of  color,  which  renders  the  prepara- 
tion liable  to  be  confounded  with  less  active 
liquids. 

The  advantages  of  antimonial  wine  ai-e  that 
it  affords  the  means  of  administering  minute 
doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  that  it  is  more  per- 
manent than  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  salt, 
which  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  It 
is  usually  administered  in  small  doses  as  a  dia- 
phoretic or  an  expectorant,  or  as  an  emetic  in 
infantile  cases.  When  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tartar  emetic  is  requisite,  it  should  always 
be  given  in  extemporaneous  aqueous  solution. 

Dose,  as  an  expectorant  or  a  diaphoretic, 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc), 
given  frequently;  as  an  emetic  for  children, 
from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidraehm  (1.8  to  3.75 
Cc),  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it 
operates. 

Off.  Prep. — Mistura  Glycyrrhiza;  Composita, 
U.  8. 

VINUM  AURANTII.  Br. 

ORANGE  WINE 

( vi'num  au-ran'ti-I) 

Vin  de  Ecorce  d'orange  ararre.  Fr.;  Pomerauzen- 
wein,  G. 

"  Wine  made  by  the  fermentation  of  a  sac- 
charine solution  to  which  Fresh  Bitter-Orange 
Peel  has  been  added."  Br. 

This  is  officially  described  as  "  a  vinous 
liquid,  having  a  golden  sherry  color,  and  a 
taste  and  aroma  derived  from  the  Bitter-Orange 
Peel.  It  contains  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  ethyl  hydroxide.  It  is  but  slightly  acid  to 
litmus-paper.  When  a  mixture  of  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  Wine  and  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  water,  acidulated  with  5  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  distilled,  the  distillate,  after 
the  rejection  of  the  first  10  cubic  centimetres, 
shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquid 
separated  and  its  ether  removed  by  evaporation, 
the  residue  should  not  yield  a  violet  coloration 
when  mixed  with  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride 
(absence  of  salicylic  acid).  It  should  yield  not 
more  than  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests 
for  sulphites."  Br. 

This  wine  is  used  as  a  vehicle,  and  when  the 
feeble  tonic  action  of  orange  peel  is  desired. 

Off.  Prep.  Vinum  Ferri  Citratis,  Br.;  Vinum 

Quininae,  Br. 
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Vinum  Cocce.—Colchici.—Seminis. 


PART  I 


VINUM  COC/E.  U.  S. 

WINE  OF  COCA 

( vi'nura  co'cse ) 

Vinum  Erythroxyli ;  Vin  de  Coca,  Fr.  Cod. ;  CEnole" 
de  Coca,  Ft:;  Cocawein,  G.;  Vino  de  coca  del  Peru, 
Ep. 

*  "  Fluidextraet  of  Coca,  sixty-five  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  2  fluidounces,  95  minims] ;  Alcohol, 
seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  2  fluidounces, 
257  minims] ;  Sugar,  sixty-five  grammes  [or  2 
ounces  av.,  128  grains] ;  Red  Wine,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6}  fluidrachms] .  Dissolve 
the  Sugar  in  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  16  fluidounces,  435  minims]  of  Red  Wine, 
add  the  Alcohol  and  Fluidextraet  of  Coca, 
and  enough  Red  Wine  to  make  the  liquid 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Set  the  mixture 
aside  for  two  days;  then  filter  through  paper, 
in  a  well-covered  funnel."  U.  S.  This  wine 
was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  for 
the  first  time;  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
the  liquid  to  stand  longer  than  two  days  if  sub- 
sequent filtration  is  to  be  avoided. 

Uses — This  is  used  as  a  stimulating  tonic 
in  cases  of  debility,  especially  in  the  convales- 
cence from  acute  fevers.  It  must,  however,  be 
employed  with  caution,  as  there  is  grave  danger 
of  the  formation  of  a  habit. 

Dose,  two  to  eight  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  30  Cc). 

VINUM  COLCHICI.  Br. 

COLCH1CUM  WINE 

(vi'mim  col'jjhj-ci) 

viVinum,  Colchici  Radicis  ;  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root ; 
J  n  /?e,  ?ulbe  de  t-o'enique,  Fr.  Cod. ;  CEnole  de  Bulbe 
de  Colcnique ;  Zeitlosenknollenwein,  G. :  Vino  con 
colchico,  It. 

"Colchicum  Conn,  in  No.  20  powder,  4 
ounces  (Imperial)  or  200  grammes;  Sherry,  1 
pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Macerate  as  directed  for  tinctures."  Br. 

Wine  of  colchicum  root  was  not  admitted  to 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  because  of  the  variable 
quality  of  colchicum  root  as  found  in  the  market 
and  the  superiority  of  the  seeds  in  uniformity 
(see  Vinum  Colchici  Seminis)  ;  the  process  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is  appended.1 

The  British  1898  colchicum  wine  is  only  half 
the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  1890  preparation, 
lhe  latter  was  intended  to  be  a  saturated  vinous 


ColIuJZ  nn£U%  n^W*  U.  S.  1890.  Wine  of 
voicnicum  Hoot. —  Colchicum  Root  in  No  °,0  nowiW 
four  hundred  grammes  [or  14  ounces  av    48  srafn  s  l  : 

Lmttto rTffli  minims]  ;  White  Wine,  a  sufficient 
</«o>m/>/,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  Tor 
with  6  V2   fl^-achms].     Mix  the  ITcohol 

fluWounrP,^1^/1^  V*V  c><bi°  centimeters  [or  28 
the  powder  with  miniJmsl  of  White  Wine.  Moisten 
fluidounces  Ts?  hw^dr%a  «•»*>  centimeters  Tor  3 
moderately  in  ,  mmi.msl  °f  the  menstruum,  pack  it 
uaUv  pour  upon  It fl^l  gJ,aSS  ^rcpMor.  and  grad- 
struuir  infl ^aftor  '  Ist  tlle  remainder  of  the  men- 
the  product  mofl„7rords  en,°,ugn  Wnite  Wlnp  to  raabe 
[or  SfffioSSS1  r«V nJ  ,lh°™<ind  cuhic  centimeters 
°  nuiaounces,  6y2  fluidrachms]."  U.  S.  1890. 


tincture  of  colchicum.  As  the  colchicum  bulb 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  of  variable 
strength,  the  only  method  by  which  an  active 
preparation  can  be  insured  is  to  employ  a  large 
quantity  of  it  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
menstruum,  but  with  even  this  method  there  is 
uncertainty  in-  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
wine.  A  wine  made  from  the  fresh  bulb 
is  occasionally  imported  from  England,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
official  preparation,  but  we  have  seldom  been 
disappointed  in  obtaining  the  effects  of  col- 
chicum from  the  wine  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  In  gout; 
it  is  frequently  given  in  connection  with  mag- 
nesia and  its  sulphate.  It  is  a  violent  poison 
in  overdoses.  Two  fluidrachms  and  a  half 
(9.3  Cc.)  of  it  are  said  to  have  caused  death. 
Dose,  ten  to  forty  minims  (0.6  to  2.5  Cc.) 

VINUM  COLCHICI  SEMINIS.  U.  S. 

WINE  OF  COLCHICUM  SEED 

(vi'mim  col'chi-ci  sem'i-nis) 

Vin  de  Semence  de  Colchique,  Fr.;  Vinum  Colchici 
P.  G.;  Zeltlosenwein,  Zeitlosensamenwein,  G. 

*  "  Fluidextraet  of  Colchicum  Seed,  one  hun'i 
dred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  lSHj| 
minims] ;  Alcohol,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubi 
centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims] 
White  Wine,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubi 
centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173  minims],  t 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  3i 
fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms].  Mix  them.  Se 
the  mixture  aside  for  two  days;  then  filte 
through  paper,  in  a  well-covered  funnel."  U.  a 

As  the  seeds  of  colchicum  are  less  liable  t 
injury  than  the  bulb,  and  are,  therefore,  o 
more  uniform  strength,  there  is  not  the  sam| 
necessity  for  preparing  a  wine  of  the  roo 
The  wine  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  mac| 
from  the  assayed  fluidextraet  and  is  of  10  p('' 
cent,  strength  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  as  : 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  Williams,  who  introduce 
the  seeds  into  use,  supposed  that  their  actni 
properties  resided  in  their  coating,  and  that  , 
was,  therefore,  not  advisable  to  bruise  them  3 
preparing  the  wine  or  tincture.  But  this  view  ws 
contradicted  by  the  experiments  of  Bonnewy'i 
who  asserted  that  he  found  a  larger  proportic: 
of  colchicine  in.  a  tincture  of  the  bruised  tha 
in  a  tincture  of  the  unbruised  seeds.  (See  J 
J.  P.,  xxvi.  120.)  L.  I.  Morris  has  shown,  hoi 
ever,  that  by  digesting  instead  of  maceratn, 
the  whole  seeds  the  colchicine  can  be  all  e 
traded.  (See  Tinctura  Colchici.)  _  In  order  tn 
the  seeds  may  be  properly  comminuted,  Maisi 
recommended  that  they  be  macerated  for  td 
or  three  days  in  a  portion  of  the  wine,  beto; 
being  bruised.  (Ibid.,  xxviii.  514.)  It  is  stat 
that  sometimes  this  tincture  becomes  turfo 
from  the  development  of  the  yeast  fungus  i 
it.  (Vulpius,  A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  212.)  Two  flm 
ounces  (60  Cc.)  have  proved  fatal. 

Dose,  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms  (-> 
to  7.5  Cc). 


PAET  I. 


Vinum  Ergotte. — Ferri.  — Amarum. 
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VINUM  ERGOT/E.  U.  S. 

WINE  OF  ERGOT 

( vi'num    er'go-toe ) 

Vin  (CEnole)  de  Seigle  Ergots,  Fr.;  Mutterkorn- 
vein,  G. 

'Fluidextraet  of  Ergot,  two  hundred  cubic 
entimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims] ;  Al- 
ohol,  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce, 
31  minims] ;  White  Wine,  seven  hundred  and 
fty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces,  173 
ainims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms] .  Mix 
hem.  Set  the  mixture  aside  for  two  days; 
hen  filter  through  paper,  in  a  well-covered 
unnel."   U.  S. 

This  wine  is  now  made  from  the  fluidextraet, 
nd,  although   the   proportional   strength  is 
eater  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  (20  per 
ent.  of  fluidextraet  in  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 

15  per  cent,  of  ergot  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890), 
le  probabilities  are,  that  as  ergot  is  not  among 
ie  assayed  drugs,  the  two  preparations  will  be 
hout  equal  in  strength  as  found  in  commerce. 
Dose,  of  this  wine,  for  a  woman  in  labor, 
rom  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to  15 
c.) ;  for  other  purposes,  from  one  to  two 
uidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc),  to  be  repeated 
veral  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
necessary. 

VINUM  FERRI.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

WINE  OF  IRON 

[Vinum  Ferri  Citratis,  Pharm.  1890,  Wine  of 
Ferric  Citrate] 

( vi'num  fer'ri ) 

Vinum  Ferri  Citratis,  Vinum  Chalybeatum,  Br.; 
ine  of  Iron  Citrate ;  Vin  Chalybe,  CEnole  ferru- 
neux,  Vin  fermgiueux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Eisenwein,  G. 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate,  forty  gram- 
[or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Tincture  of 
ffeet  Orange  Peel,  sixty  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  11  minims]  ;  Syrup,  one  hundred 
ibic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  min- 
is]; White  Wine,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
ake  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
lidounces,  64  fluidraclnns] .  Dissolve  the  Iron 
id  Ammonium  Citrate  in  seven  hundred  cubic 
ntimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321  minims]  of 
Trite  Wine.  Add  to  this  the  Tincture  of 
■veet  Orange  Peel,  and  the  Syrup,  and,  lastly, 
iough  White  Wine  to  make  the  product 
easure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
ndounces,  64  fluidrachms].  Set  the  mixture 
ide  for  two  days;  then  filter  through  paper, 
(a  well-covered  funnel."  U.  S. 
"Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate,  160  grains 
18.3  grammes;  Orange  Wine,  a  sufficient 
antity.  Dissolve  the  Iron  and  Ammonium 
trate  in  sufficient  Orange  Wine  to  form  one 
n\  (Imperial  measure)  or  one  thousand  cubic 
ntimetres.  Agitate  occasionally  for  three 
ysj  filter."  Br. 


Care  must  be  observed  not  to  confound  this 
preparation  with  the  "  Vinum  Ferri"  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (see  next  article),  which 
is  a  very  different  preparation.  The  name 
"  Vinum  Ferri "  was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
(8th  Rev.)  for  the  "Vinum  Ferri  Citratis" 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  1890. 

This  chalybeate  preparation  was  made  offi- 
cial by  the  U.  S.  P.  1880 ,  previous  to  that  time 
it  had  varied  much  in  composition,  from  the 
lack  of  an  authoritative  formula. 

Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc),  containing 
about  two  and  a  quarter  grains  of  the  iron 
salt;  of  the  British  wine  of  iron  citrate,  one 
to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  15  Cc). 

VINUM  FERRI.  Br. 

IRON  WINE 

( vi'num  fer'ri ) 

Vinum  Chalybeatum,  s.  Martlatum  ;  Eisenweln, 
Stahlwein,  G. 

"Iron,  in  wire,  1  ounce  (Imperial)  or  50 
grammes;  Sherry,  1  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  or  1000 
cubic  centimetres.  Set  aside  for  thirty  days 
in  a  closed  vessel,  the  Iron  wire  being  almost, 
but  not  quite,  immersed  in  the  Sherry,  the 
vessel  being  frequently  shaken,  and  the  stopper 
occasionally  removed;  filter."  Br.  (See  also 
Vinum  Ferri  above.) 

When  wine  is  made  to  react  on  metallic  iron 
with  presence  of  air,  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and 
then  unites  with  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  potas- 
sium bitartrate,  which  is  the  characteristic  salt 
of  wines.  The  ferruginous  salt,  therefore, 
formed  is  iron  and  potassium  tartrate,  or  the 
tartarated  iron  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
this  was  the  old  method  of  preparing  the  Wine 
of  Iron.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  strength  in 
iron  cannot  be  entirely  uniform,  as  the  quan- 
tity dissolved  must  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  the  bitartrate  in  the  wine,  which  is  variable, 
and  on  various  circumstances  of  the  manipula- 
tion. In  consideration  of  these  objections,  it 
was  thought  best,  in  the  Br.  formula  of  1S64,  to 
substitute  a  simple  solution  in  the  wine  of  the 
iron  and  potassium  tartrate  already  formed, 
and  to  abandon  the  old  tedious  formula.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  solution  of  the  ferruginous 
salt  in  wine  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  wine 
of  iron  prepared  with  the  metal,  as  it  contains 
the  potassium  bitartrate  unaltered.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  has 
returned  to  the  old  method. 

Dose,  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.7o  to  lo 
Cc). 

VINUM  FERRI  AMARUM.  U.  S. 

BITTER  WINE  OF  IRON 

(vi'num  fer'ri  a-ma'rnm) 

Vinum  Chinse  Ferratum  ;  Vin  (CEnole)  de  Quin- 
quina ferruglneux,  Fr.  Cod.;  Bitter  Eisenwein,.  China- 
eisenwein,  G. 

* "  Soluble  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate,  fifty 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334  grains]  ;  Tincture 
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Vinum  Ipecacuanhce. — Opii. 


PART  i. 


of  Sweet  Orange  Peel,  sixty  cubic  centimeters 
[or  2  fluidounces,  14 minims] ;  Syrup,  three  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
minims] ;  White  Wine,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6-i  fluidrachms].  Dissolve  the  Solu- 
ble Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate  in  five  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  16  fluidounces,  435  min- 
ims] of  White  Wine.  Add  to  this  the  Tincture 
of  Sweet  Orange  Peel  and  the  Syrup,  and, 
lastly,  enough  White  Wine  to  make  the  product 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6-J  fluidrachms].  Set  the  mixture 
aside  for  two  days;  then  filter  through  paper, 
in  a  well-covered  funnel."  U.  S. 

Bitter  wine  of  iron,  made  official  in  the  U. 
S.  P.  1880,  has  been  very  largely  used  in  this 
country,  although  the  objections  to  the  intro- 
duction of  elixirs  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  might 
be  made  with  equal  force  to  its  acceptance. 
It  is  a  mild  ferruginous  tonic,  a  fluidounce 
representing  twenty-two  grains  of  iron  and 
quinine  citrate  of  official  strength.1 

Dose,  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5  to 
15  Cc). 

VINUM  IPECACUANH/E.  U.  S.,  Br. 

WINE  OF  IPECAC 

( vl'num  ip-e-cac-u-an'hse ) 

Ipecacuanha  Wine;  Vin  (CEnole)  d'Ipecaeuanha, 
Fr.;  Brechwurzelwein,  6. 

*  "  Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  one  hundred  cubic 
centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims]  ; 
Alcohol,  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  White  Wine,  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
24  minims],  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  fluidrachms]. 
Mix  them.  Set  the  mixture  aside  for  two  days ; 
then  filter  through  paper,  in  a  well-covered 
funnel."   U.  S. 

"  Liquid  Extract  of  Ipecacuanha,  1  ft.  ounce 
(Imperial  measure)  or  50  cubic  centimetres; 
Sherry,  19  ft.  ounces  (Imp.  meas.)  or  950  cubic 
centimetres.  Mix;  set  aside  for  forty-eight 
hours;  filter."  Br. 

The  preparations  of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias 
are  not  of  the  same  strength,— the  U.  S.  wine 

\Bitter  Wine  of  Iron. — The  following  formula,  in 
which  Calisaya  bark  and  gentian  are  used,  is  said 
by  C  has.  L.  Mitchell  to  yield  an  elegant  preparation  : 

Take  of  ground  Calisaya  Bark  192  grains  ;  ground 
Gentian  Root  128  grains  ;  Soluble  Ferric  Citrate  192 
grains  ;  Sherry  Wine  13  fluidounces ;  Brandy  1  fluid- 
ounce  ;  Alcohol  1  fluidounce ;  Oil  of  Orange  12 
minims ;  Sugar  2  ounces ;  Solution  of  Iron  Tersul- 
P.  •  fluldounces  ;  Ammonia  Water  q.  s.  Dissolve 

t lie  Oil  in  the  Alcohol  and  mix  with  the  Sherry  Wine 
and  Brandy  Percolate  with  this  the  ground  drugs, 
T?n?JerM  °  lluidou°ces  of  tincture  by  pouring  on  wateY. 

h  „  iFeA  lron  s.olut'on  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
f  Ammonia  in  slight  excess.  Wash  and  drain 
tnro1onipita-ti.eJ.thol'ousnly-  Mix  this  with  the  tinc- 
hZ  »  L?ltat,e,  occasionally  until  a  filtered  portion 
with  ttnnf,™ 1%  £W  ?ol°l,&nA  does  not  precipitate 
Ferric  rft™?Q°f  ^eiolc  Chlori<3e.  Filter,  dissolve  the 
with  ,  m^l6  aD+d  Sligai/  and  brinS  UP  the  measure 
wnresmti o  Z  fluid°unces ;  a  fluidounce 

Gent  la  r II2  graiio  of  sCalisaya  Bark.  8  grains  of 
S  ol  f  th  d  fl12-  Fai,ns  of  Ferric  Citrate.  Dose, 
uom  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  11.25  Cc). 


containing  in  a  fluidounce  the  virtue  of  about 
45  grains,  the  British  of  only  somewhat  more 
than  22  grains.  Wine  of  ipecac  possesses  all 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  root,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  when  it  is  desirable  to 
administer  the  medicine  in  a  liquid  form.  As 
it  is  milder,  without  being  less  efficacious,  than 
antimonial  wine,  it  is  preferable  as  an  emetic. 
It  is  also  much  used  as  an  expectorant  and  a 
diaphoretic,  and  the  effects  of  the  Dover's  pow- 
der may  be  obtained  by  combining  it  with| 
a  liquid  preparation  of  opium. 

Dose,  as  an  emetic  for  an  adult,  a  fluidounce 
(30  Cc.) ;  as  an  expectorant  and  a  diaphoretic, 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6  to  1.8  Cc).  Aj 
fluidrachm    (3.75  Cc.)   may  be  given  as  an] 
emetic  to  a  child  one  or  two  years  old,  and! 
repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  until  it  operates, 

VINUM  OPII.  U.  S. 

WINE  OF  OPIUM  [Sydenham's  Laudanum] 

( vi'num  o'pi-I) 

Laudanum  de  Sydenham,  Vin  d'Opium  compost,  Fr 
Cod.;  Tinctura  Opii  Crocata,  P.  (?.;  Safranhaltigs 
Opiumtinktur,  O.;  Vino  oppiato  composto,  It.;  Vind 
de  opio  compuesto,  Sp. 

*  "  Granulated  Opium,  one  hundred  grammes 
[or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains] ;  Saigon  Cinna- 
mon, in  No.  60  powder,  ten  grammes  [or  154 
grains] ;  Cloves,  in  No.  30  powder,  ten  gram- 
mes [or  154  grains] ;  Alcohol,  White  Wine 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
sand cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6j: 
fluidrachms] .  Mix  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
centimeters  [or  5  fluidounces,  35  minims]  oil 
Alcohol  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  eentil 
meters  [or  28  fluidounces,  356  rainims]_  oij 
White  Wine.  Macerate  the  Opium,  Saigor 
Cinnamon,  and  Cloves  in  a  stoppered  container 
in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  [or  25  fluidounces 
173  minims]  of  this  menstruum,  during  sever 
days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then  filten 
through  purified  cotton,  in  a  well-covered  fun 
nel,  returning  the  first  portions  until  the  filtrate 
passes  perfectly  clear,  and  finally  pass  enougl 
menstruum  through  the  residue  to  make  the, 
liquid  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeter^ 
[or  33  fluidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].''    U.  b\ 

Wine  of  opium  now  contains  the  virtues  oi 
one  grain  of  granulated  opium  in  about  11 
minims.  The  British  wine  of  opium  (188 J) 
contained  22  grains  of  extract  of  opium,  nearly 
in  1  fluidounce,  so  that  each  fluidrachm  con 
tained  about  half  a  grain  of  morphine.  , 

The  wine  made  according  to  the  direction.; 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  (Sth  Rev.)  is  a  vinous  tincture 
of  opium  and  no  assay  process  is  appenaec 
because  the  presence  of  the  aromatics  interferes 
with  the  accurate  extraction  of  the  morplnne 
The  aromatic  additions  are  thought  to  adap.  n 
to  certain  states  of  the  stomach  or  system  va 
which  laudanum  is  found  to  produce  unpleasant 
effects.   On  being  long  kept  it  deposits  insoluwe 
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natter,  a  sample  of  whieh  Biliot  of  Malines, 
ms  shown  to  consist  mainly  of  narcotine,  with 
)ossibly  a  little  codeine,  without  any  discover- 
ble  trace  of  morphine.  (J.  P.  C,  xxx.  200.) 
(Vare  recommended  it  as  a  local  application 
o  the  eye  in  the  latter  stages  of  ophthalmia, 
»hen  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  still  remain 
urgid  with  blood.  Two  or  three  drops  are 
ntroduced  into  the  eye  every  morning  until  the 
edness  disappears. 

Dose,  of  wine  of  opium,  five  to  ten  minims 
0.3  to  0.6  Cc.).1 

VINUM  QUININ/E.  Br. 

QUININE  WINE 

(vi'num  qui-nl'nae) 

Vln  ((Enolfi)  de  Quinine,  Fr.j  Chininwein,  O. 

"  Quinine  Hydrochloride,  20  grains  or  2 
rammes;  Orange  Wine,  1  pint  (Imperial 
ieasure)  or  875  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve; 
t  aside;  filter  if  necessary."  Br.  The  Br.  Ph. 
■198  replaced  quinine  sulphate  used  in  the  1885 
rocess  by  quinine  hydrochloride  on  account 
f:  the  greater  solubility  of  the  latter.  Each 
uidounce  contains  one  grain  of  quinine  hy- 
roehloride. 

Dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15  to  30 
c). 

VINUM  RUBRUM.  U.  S. 

RED  WINE 

( vi'num  rti'brum ) 

"An  alcoholic  liquid,  made  by  fermenting  the 
ice  of  fresh  red-colored  grapes,  the  fruit  of 
His  vinifera  Linne  (Fam.  Vitacece),  in  pres- 
ce  of  their  skins,  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
liar-treatment  for  fining  and  aging.  When 
sd  Wine  is  prescribed  without  further  speci- 
ation,  it  is  recommended  that  a  dry  Red  Wine 
domestic  production  be  employed.  Red 
me  should  be  preserved  in  well-closed  casks 
led  as  full  as  possible,  or  in  well-stoppered 
ttles,  in  a  cool  place."  V.  S. 

Vin  rouge,  Fr. ;  Rothwein,  G.;  Vino  tinto,  Sp. 

Wine_  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
e  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera  of  botanists.  The 
ice  of  sweet  grapes  consists  of  a  considerable 
antity  of  grape  sugar,  certain  nitrogenized 
'inciples,  which  act  as  ferments  when  the 
'oper  conditions  are  developed,  and  a  small 
>rtion  of  extractive,  tannic  acid,  potassium 
tartrate,  calcium  tartrate,  common  salt,  and 


Rousseau's  laudanum  is  a  tincture  of  opium  made 
tli  very  weak  alcohol,  according  to  the  following 
•mula :  "  Take  of  White  Honey  twelve  ounces  : 
irm  Water  three  pounds.  Having  dissolved  the 
ley,  set  the  solution  aside  in  a  warm  place ;  and, 
soon  as  fermentation  begins,  add  of  selected  opium 
<>*  ounces,  previously  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces 
water.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  month  at 
temperature  of  24°  Reaumur  (86°  F.)  ;  then 
ajn,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  ten  ounces :  finally 
am,  and  add  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  alcohol  of 
a.  Seven  drops  contain  about  a  grain  of  opium." 
harm.  Univ.,  ii.  265.) 


potassium  sulphate,  the  whole  dissolved  or 
suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Sour 
grapes  contain,  in  addition,  a  peculiar 
acid  isomeric  with  tartaric,  called  racemic 
acid.  (See  page  85.)  Grape  juice,  therefore, 
embraces  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
requires  only  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
and  a  proper  temperature  to  convert  it  into 
wine. 

Owing  to  the  growing  excellence  in  quality 
of  American  wines,  the  Committee  of  Revision 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  1880  decided  to  abandon  the 
former  titles  Vinum  Xericum  and  Vinum  Por- 
tense,  to  adopt  the  old  titles  Vinum  Album  and 
Vinum  Rubrum,  and  to  permit  any  wine  to  be 
used,  whether  American  or  foreign,  provided  it 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  alcoholic 
strength  and  purity.  The  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia 1898  makes  Vinum.  Xericum  the  only 
official  unmedieated  wine,  defining  it  simply  as 
"  a  Spanish  wine,"  but  providing  that  it  shall 
contain  not  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
by  volume. 

Preparation. — The  juice  expressed  from  the 
ripe  grapes  by  various  methods  runs  into  vats 
and  constitutes  the  "  must."  The  temperature 
of  the  air  being  about  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.),  fer- 
mentation gradually  takes  place  in  the  must, 
and  becomes  fully  established  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  In  the  meantime,  the  must  be- 
comes sensibly  warmer,  and  emits  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide,  which  causes  the  more 
solid  parts  to  be  thrown  to  the  surface  in  a  mass 
of  froth  having  a  hemispherical  shape  called  the 
head.  The  liquor  from  being  sweet  becomes 
vinous,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  grape 
sugar  into  alcohol.  After  a  while  the  fermen- 
tation slackens,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
accelerate  it  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  contents 
of  the  vat.  When  the  liquor  has  acquired 
a  strong  vinous  taste  and  become  perfectly 
clear,  the  wine  is  considered  formed,  and 
is  racked  off  into  casks.  But  even  at  this  stage 
of  the  process  the  fermentation  continues  for 
several  months  longer.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  a  frothy  matter  is  formed,  which 
for  the  first  few  days  collects  around  the  bung, 
but  afterwards  precipitates  along  with  coloring 
matter  and  tartar,  forming  a  deposit  which  con- 
stitutes the  wine-lees.1 

Division  and  Nomenclature. — Wines,  ac- 
cording to  their  color,  are  divided  into  the  red 

1  In  certain  parts  of  France  the  wine  makers  are 
in  the  habit,  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wines 
upon  the  marc,  of  adding  plaster  of  Paris,  under  the 
impression  that  it  improves  the  color  and  insures  the 
stability  of  the  wines.  The  process  Is  called  by  the 
French  platraqe.  It  has  the  drawback  of  increasing 
the  percentage  of  potassium  sulphate  notably,  and 
its  practice  is  now  controlled  by  law  in  France. 
Other  methods  of  treatment  are  the  addition  of 
dicalcium  phosphate,  known  as  phosphotage,  and  neu- 
tralizing the  excess  of  acidity  in  the  must  by  the 
addition  of  marble  dust,  known  as  chaptahzation. 
The  addition  of  sucar  and  water  to  the  must  is  called 
aalli-ation.  and  the  addition  of  elycerin  to  the  fin- 
ished  wine  is  known  as  srhrlhzatwn.  For  fuller 
particulars,  see  Sadtler"s  Industrial  Chemistry,  3d  ed., 
p.  206. 
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and  the  white,  and,  according  to  their  taste 
and  other  qualities,  are  either  spirituous,  sweet, 
dry,  light,  sparkling,  still,  rough,  or  acidulous. 
Bed  wines  are  derived  from  the  must  of  black 
grapes,  fermented  with  their  skins  and  seeds, 
or  what  is  collectively  called  the  marc;  white 
wines,  from  white  grapes,  or  from  the  juice  of 
black  grapes,  fermented  apart  from  the  marc. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  grape  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  hence  the  juice  of  the 
red  grape  is  nearly  colorless,  and  will  produce 
a  white  wine  if  fermented  alone,  but  when  fer- 
mented with  the  presence  of  the  grape  the  alco- 
hol generated  dissolves  the  coloring  matter, 
which  is  soluble  in  that  liquid,  and  thus  the 
wine  becomes  red.  The  other  qualities  of 
wines  depend  on  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  constituents  of  the  must,  and  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted.  The 
essential  ingredients  of  the  must,  as  a  ferment- 
able liquid,  are  water,  sugar,  and  a  ferment. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  must  is  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  must  given  below,1  obtained 
from  different  sources  and  ranging  through 
a  number  of  years. 

If  the  juice  be  very  saccharine,  and  contain 
sufficient  ferment  to  sustain  the  fermentation, 
the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  will 
proceed  until  checked  by  the  production  of  a 
certain  amount  of  the  latter,  and  there  will 
be  formed  a  spirituous  or  generous  wine.  If, 
while  the  juice  is  highly  saccharine,  the  fer- 
ment be  deficient  in  quantity,  the  production 
of  alcohol  will  be  less,  and  the  redundancy  of 
sugar  proportionately  greater,  and  a  sweet 
wine  will  be  formed.  It  is  stated  by  M.  G. 
Fleury  that  levulose  undergoes  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation much  less  readily  than  glucose,  and 
that  the  sugar  of  sweet  wines  is  chiefly  levulose. 
Whether  a  grape  yields  a  sweet  or  a  dry  wine 
seems-,  then,  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  character  of  its  sugar.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
viii.  p.  323.)  When  the  sugar  and  ferment 
are  in  considerable  amount,  and  in  the  proper 
relative  proportions  for  mutual  decomposition, 
the  wine  will  be  strong-bodied  and  sound,  with- 
out marked  sweetness  or  acidity,  and  of  the  kind 
called  dry.  A  small  proportion  of  sugar  can 
give  rise  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol, 
and  consequently  the  less  saccharine  grapes 
will  generate  a  comparatively  weak  or  light 
wme,^ which  will  be  sound  and  stable  in  its  con- 
stitution in  case  the  ferment  is  not  in  excess, 
but  otherwise  liable  to  pass  into  the  acetous 
-ermentation  and  become  sharp.  In  case  the 
wme  is  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  fully 
completed,  the  process  will  go  on  slowly  in  the 


bottles,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  generated,  not 
having  vent,  will  impregnate  the  wine  and  ren- 
der it  effervescing  and  sparkling.  The  rough 
or  astringent  wines  owe  their  flavor  to  a  portion 
of  tannic  acid  derived  from  the  marc  of  the 
grape,  and  the  acidulous  wines  to  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide,  or  of  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  tartar.  Several  of  the  above  qualities 
often  coexist.  Thus,  a  wine  may  be  spirituous 
and  rough,  sweet  and  rough,  light  and  sparkling, 
etc.  Wines  are  made  in  many  countries,  and 
are  known  in  commerce  by  various  names, 
according  to  their  source.  Thus,  Portugal  pro- 
duces Port  and  Lisbon ;  Spain,  Sheriy,  San 
Luear,  Malaga,  and  Tent;  France,  Champagne. 
Burgundy,  Hermitage,  Vin  de  Grave,  Sauteme. 
and  Claret ;  Germany,  Hock  and  Moselle 
Hungary,  Tokay;  Sicily,  Marsala  or  Sicih 
Madeira,  and  Lisa;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Constantia ;  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  Madein 
and  Teneriffe. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  attempt  to  manu 
facture  wine,  on  an  extended  scale,  was  madi 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  Spring 
Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Peter  Legaux,  agen 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Vine  Company,  and  provet 
unsuccessful.    The  native  grape  found  mos, 
suitable  by  the  Company,  after  the  foreign  hac 
failed  on   account  of  the  climate,  was  th 
Schuylkill  muscatel  grape.    The  next  attemp 
was  made  by  the  Swiss  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  wit 
the  Schuylkill  grape,  and  was  partially  success 
ful,  a  rough  red  wine  being  manufacture* 
which  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  neighboim 
States.  In  a  very  few  years  the  manufacture  o 
this  wine  languished,  foreign  wines  supersed- 
ing it.     The  foreign  grape,  after  numerou 
trials,    not    succeeding    as    a    wine  grap 
investigations  were  undertaken  to  determine  th 
adaptation  of  our  various  native  grapes  fc 
making    wine.     Among   these   the  Catawl 
grape,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  f 
public  notice  by  Major  Adlum  of  Washingto 
City,  about  1825,  has  been  largely  cultivate 
in   Southern   Ohio   as   a  wine  grape.  Tl. 
chief  objection  to  it  is  its  liability  to  the  ro 
Within  a  few  years  various  other  varieties  o 
grape  have  come  into  vogue,  and  native  wine 
are  constantly  improving  in  quality.    The  cf 
mate  of  Texas  is  peculiarly  favorably  to  tU 
growth  of  the  grape  vine.    The  El  Paso  gW 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  of  the  Ki 
Grande,  and  the  great  mustang,  grows  luxi 
riantly  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  yields 
superior  red  wine.    California  produces  an  m 
mense  amount  of  wine,  which  is  now  comm 
into  general  use.    Considering  its  advantage. 


1  Com  position  of  Wine-must. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Water, 
Per  Cent. 

Nitrogenous 
Material. 

Sugar. 

Acid. 

Other  Non- 
nitrogenous 
Material. 

Ash. 

Minimum  

1.0690 
1.2075 
1.1024 

51.53 
82.10 
74.49 

0.11 
0.57 
0.28 

12.89 
35.45 
19.71 

0.20 
1.18 
0.64 

1.68 
11.62 
4.48 

0.20 
0.63 
0.40 

Maximum  

(Kouig  s  iiahruilys-  and  UcnusnmUtel,  vol.  ii.  p.  436.> 
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of  soil  and  climate,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  at  no  very  distant  time  rank 
among  the  most  productive  wine  regions  of  the 
globe.1 

The  world's  production  of  wine  for  1905 
given  by  the  Revue  Vinicole  as  follows,  in 
illions  of  gallons: 


France 

Italy 

Spain 

Russia 

Roumania 

Chile 

United  States 
ermany 
Bulgaria 


15S4.0  Portugal  46.2 

840.4  Austria  41.8 

632.5  Turkey  and  Cyprus  41.8 


187.0 
184.S 
59.4 
50.6 
48.4 
46.2 


Argentine 
Peru 

Switzerland 
Greece 

Total 


35.2 
33.0 
26.4 
24.2 


3881.9 

(J.  Soe.  Chem.  hid.,  1905,  p.  1329.) 
Properties. — Wine,  considered  as  the  name 
f  a  class,  may  be  characterized  as  a  spirituous 
iquid,  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  a 
ruit  juice,  or,  in  its  more  restricted  use,  of  a 
ape  juice,  and  containing  coloring  matter, 
nd  other  substances,  either  combined  or  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  spirit.  1  It  always  con- 
suls a  small  proportion  of  aldehyde.  All  its 
ther  qualities  vary  with  the  nature  of  each 
articular  wine.  The  principal  varieties  of 
oreign  wines  are  briefly  characterized  below. 
imerican  wines  are  classed  as  Sherries,  Ports, 
'ry  Red,  Dry  White,  Champagnes,  Sweet 
atawbas,  and  special  brands. 


'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  California  wines 
•e  steadily  advancing  in  quality,  and  that  many  of 
em  now  rival  the  European  wines  of  high  class.  At 
le  French  Exposition  (1889)  a  California  wine  made 
om  the  Carbenet  Sauvignon  grape  of  the  Chateau- 
ifitte  type  received  the  highest  award  for  excellence 
'er  all  other  wines  offered  in  competition,  including 
e  finest  vintage  of  Era  nee,  while  the  second  award 
r  brandies  was  also  given  to  a  California  product. 

De  Barth  Shorb,  late  President  of  the  Califor- 
a  State  Viticultural  Commission,  informed  us,  as 
e  results  of  numerous  analyses  made  under  the 
spices  of  the  Commission,  tliat  the  California  red 
nes  or  clarets  average  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of 
pohol,  the  white  wines  8  to  12  per  cent.,  the  ports 
>  to  22  per  cent.,  the  sherries  17  per  cent.  The 
apes  of  which  these  wines  are  made  are  not  native 
California,  as  is  often  thought,  but  are  the  offspring 
cuttings  originally  introduced  from  Erance,  Ger- 
*ny,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  so-called  "  Mission 
ape,"  of  California,  is  evidently  of  Spanish  origin, 
ving  been  brought  over  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
les  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  It  varies  so 
ich  in  different  localities  that  it  probably  conies 
im  various  original  stocks.  Shorb  states  that  while 
?re  are  really  some  hundreds  of  varieties  of  grapes 
•ognized  by  the  viticulturists  of  California,  the 
lowing  are  most  esteemed.  All  are  foreign  grapes 
-ept  the  Lenoir,  an  American  grape,  which  has 
Ml  introduced  into  Erance,  where  it  is  known  as 
Jacque : 


ed  Wines,  Clarets. 

rbenet  Sauvignon. 

irgundy  Varieties. 

rignan. 

taro. 

?nache. 

ifandel. 

ick  Malvoisie. 

loir. 

orts  and  Sherries. 

"  Mission, 
msseau. 
arbonneau. 
Lck  Burgundy. 
<ro  Ximenes. 
'"or  raisins:  Muscat 
nco. 

See  also  Bulletin  No.  7 
reau  of  Chemistry. 


White  Wines,  Hocks. 

Sauvignon  Vert. 
Riesling. 

Golden  Chasselas. 
Bergher. 


Brandies. 

Folle*  Blanche  (Cognac 
grape)."  West's  Prolific' 
(and     numerous  other 
hybrids ) . 
All  the  white  varieties, 
of    Alexandria    and  Gordo 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture, 


Sherry  (Vinum  Xericum,  Br.  1898,  U.  S. 
1870)  is  of  a  deep  amber  color,  and  when  good 
possesses  a  dry  aromatic  flavor  and  fragrance, 
with  very  little  acidity.  It  is  officially  defined 
as  "  a  Spanish  wine,"  and  described  as  "  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  liquid  containing  not  less  than 
16  per  cent,  of  ethyl  hydroxide  by  volume."  Br. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  in 
Spain,  whence  its  English  name  sherry.  This 
wine  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sack  of 
Shakespeare,  so  called  from  the  word  sec  (dry). 
Henry  Long  has  found  about  a  grain  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sherry 
wine,  and  supposes  it  to  be  free,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  experiments  of  Bussy  and  Buignet  it  is, 
we  think,  more  likely  to  be  in  the  state  of 
potassium  bisulphate,  resulting  from  the  re- 
action between  potassium  bitartrate  and  calcium 
sulphate  used  in  preparing  the  wine.  (P.  J., 
1867,  732.) 

Port  (Vinum  Portense,  U.  S.  1870)  is  of  a 
deep  purple  color,  and  in  its  new  state  is  a 
rough,  strong,  and  moderately  sweet  wine. 
When  kept  a  certain  time  in  bottles,  it  deposits 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  astringent  matter, 
loses  the  greater  part  of  its  sweetness,  acquires 
more  flavor,  and  retains  its  strength.  If  too 
long  kept,  it  deposits  the  whole  of  its  astringent 
and  coloring  matter,  and  becomes  deteriorated. 
Considerable  quantities  of  brandy  are  usually 
added  to  it,  which  causes  its  heating  quality  on 
the  palate.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  wines 
in  common  use.  According  to  Muspratt  of 
Liverpool,  the  alcohol  in  genuine  port  never 
exceeds  19  per  cent.  (M.  T.  G.,  1856,  p.  355.) 

Madeira  was  the  strongest  of  the  white  wines 
formerly  in  use.  It  was  somewhat  acid,  and, 
when  of  proper  age  and  in  good  condition,  had 
a  rich,  nutty,  aromatic  flavor.  It  rarely  occurs 
in  the  market,  however,  and  is  of  very  variable 
quality,  on  account  of  the  adulterations  and 
admixtures  to  which  it  is  subjected  after  im- 
portation. 

Tcneriffe  is  a  white  wine,  of  a  somewhat  acid 
taste,  and,  when  of  good  quality,  of  a  fine 
aromatic  flavor.  Its  average  strength  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  sherry.  It  is  made  from 
the  same  grape  as  Madeira,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance. 

Claret,  called  in  France  tin  de  Bordeaux, 
from  its  being  produced  near  that  city,  in  the 
district  of  Medoc,  is  a  red  wine,  and  from  its 
moderate  strength  is  ranked  as  a  light  wine.  It 
has  a  deep  purple  color,  and,  when  good,  a  deli- 
cate taste,  in  which  the  vinous  flavor  is  blended 
with  some  acidity  and  astringency.  The  most 
esteemed  kinds  are  the  clarets  called  Chdteau- 
Margaux,  Chdteau-Lafitte,  and  Chdteau-Latour. 
Another  celebrated  variety  is  the  Chdteau- 
Haut-Brion  of  the  Pays  de  Grave.  Claret  is 
the  French  wine  most  extensively  consumed  in 
the  United  States. 

Official  Requirements. — The  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia (8th  Rev.)  does  not  recognize  any 
special  variety  of  wine,  but  only  the  general 
classes  of  whi'te  and  red.  (See  page  1334).  In 
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selecting  wines  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  the 
apothecary  should  see  that  they  conform  to  the 
following  description  and  tests  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. White  Wine  is  "  a  pale  amber-colored 
or  straw-colored  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odor 
free  from  yeastiness,  and  a  fruity,  agreeable, 
slightly  spirituous  taste  without  excessive  sweet- 
ness or  acidity.  The  specific  gravity,  at  15.6° 
C.  (60°  F.),  should  not  be  less  than  0.990,  nor 
more  than  1.010.  If  a  portion  of  White  Wine 
be  evaporated,  the  residue,  when  dried  during 
twelve  hours  on  a  water-bath,  should  amount  to 
not  less  than  1.5  nor  more  than  3  percent. ;  this 
residue  ignited  at  a  low  temperature  and  burned 
gradually  to  whiteness,  moistened  with  a  small 
portion  of  ammonium  carbonate  T.S.,  and  again 
carefully  ignited,  should  weigh  not  less  than 
0.14  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.26  Gm.  for  each  100 
Cc.  of  White  Wine  tested.  To  neutralize  50  Cc. 
of  White  Wine  should  require  not  less  than  3 
nor  more  than  5.2  Cc.  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  (limit  of  free  acid),  litmus 
T.S.  being  used  as  indicator.  If  10  Cc.  of 
White  Wine  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  and  treated  with  5  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  T.S.,  only  a  faint,  greenish-brown  color 
should  make  its  appearance  (absence  of  more 
than  traces  of  tannic  acid).  If  75  Cc.  of  White 
Wine  be  acidified  with  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  (1  in  3),  and  thoroughly  shaken  in  a 
separator  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
petroleum  benzin  and  ether,  and  if  the  solvent, 
after  separation,  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain 
dish,  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  3  Cc.  of  Avater,  the 
solution  should  not  have  a  sweet  taste  (absence 
of  saccharin),  nor  should  it  give  a  violet  color 
upon  the  addition  of  a  diluted  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  (1  in  200)  (absence  of  salicylic  acid). 

Tested  by  the  following  method,  White 
Wine  should  be  found  to  contain  not  less  than 
7  percent,  nor  more  than  12  percent.,  by  weight 
(equivalent  to  8.5  percent,  to  15  percent,  by 
volume),  of  absolute  alcohol:  Take  the  spe- 
cific gravity  (to  four  decimals)  of  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  White  Wine  carefully  measured 
at  the  temperature  of  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  evap- 
orate the  Wine  in  a  tared  dish  to  one-third  of  its 
original  weight,  cool,  and  add  water  until  the 
liquid  measures  its  original  volume  at  15.6°  C. 
(60°  F.) ;  then  take  the  specific  gravity  (to 
four  decimals)  again.  The  difference  between 
the  two  specific  gravities  deducted  from  1.0000 
corresponds  to  the  specific  gravity  of  an  alcohol 
containing  the  same  percentage  of  absolute 
alcohol,  by  weight  or  volume,  as  the  Wine  under 
examination,  the  corresponding  percentage 
being  ascertained  by  referring  to  the  alcohol 
tables.  (See  Part  III.)"  U.  S.  "Pale  yellow- 
ish-brown, containing  not  less  than  16  per  cent, 
of  ethyl  hydroxide  by  volume.  When  a  mixture 
of  oO  cubic  centimetres  of  this  wine  and  50 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  acidulated  with  5 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  distilled,  the  distillate,  after 
rejection  of  the  first  10  cubic  centimetres,  shaken 


with  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  separated  and  its 
ether  removed  by  evaporation,  the  residue 
should  not  yield  a  violet  coloration  when  mixed 
with  test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  (absence 
of  salicylic  acid)."  Br.  Red  Wine  is  "a  deep 
red  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odor  free  from 
yeastiness,  and  a  fruity,  moderately  astringent, 
pleasant,  and  slightly  acidulous  taste,  without 
excessive  sweetness  or  acidity.  The  specific 
gravity,  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  should  not  be 
less  than  0.989  nor  more  than  1.010.  If  a 
portion  of  Red  Wine  be  evaporated,  the  residue, 
when  dried  during  twelve  hours  on  a  water-bath, 
should  amount  to  not  less  than  1.6  percent,  nor 
more  than  3.5  percent. ;  this  residue,  ignited  at  a 
low  temperature  and  burned  gradually  to  white- 
ness, moistened  with  a  small  portion  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate  T.S.,  and  again  carefully  ignited, 
should  weigh  not  less  than  0.22  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.34  Gm.  for  each  100  Cc.  of  Red  Wine 
tested.  To  neutralize  50  Cc.  of  Red  Wine 
should  require  not  less  than  3  Cc.  nor  more 
than  5.2  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  (limit  of  free  acid),  litmus  T.S.  being 
used  as  indicator.  If  10  Cc.  of  Red  Wine  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
treated  with  5  drops  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.,  the 
liquid  should  acquire  a  brownish-green  color 
(presence  of  tannic  acid).  With  lead  acetate 
T.S.  Red  Wine  forms  a  heavy  precipitate 
which  may  vary  in  color  from  bluish-green  to 
green.  If  50  Cc.  of  Red  Wine  be  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  liquid 
should  acquire  a  green  or  brownish-green  color 
if  it  be  then  well  shaken  with  25  Cc.  of  ether, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ethereal  layer  re- 
moved; and  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  a  few  fibres  of 
uncolored  silk,  the  latter  should  not  acquire  a 
crimson  or  violet  color  (absence  of  red  aniline 
colors).  If  25  Cc.  of  Red  Wine,  heated  to 
about  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  be  well  agitated  with* 
25  Gm.  of  manganese  dioxide,  the  liquid  fal- 
tered off  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  should  not  acquire  a  red  color  (absence  of 
acid  fuchsine).  If  75  Cc.  of  Red  Wine  be 
acidified  with  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(1  in  3)  and  thoroughly  shaken  in  a  separator, 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  petroleum 
benzin  and  ether,  and  if  the  solvent  alter 
separation  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  3  Cc.  of  water,  the  solution 
should  not  have  a  sweet  taste  (absence  of  sac- 
charin), nor  should  it  give  a  violet  color  upon 
the  addition  of  a  diluted  solution  (1  m  200)  ol 
ferric  chloride  (absence  of  salicylic  actji-  i 
Tested  by  the  following  method,  Red  Wme| 
should  be  found  to  contain  not  less  than  l\ 
percent,  nor  more  than  12  percent.,  by  weight 
(equivalent  to  8.5  percent,  to  15  percent,  by 
volume),  of  absolute  alcohol:  Take  the  specific 
gravity  (to  four  decimals)  of  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  Red  Wine  accurately  measured  at 
the  temperature  of  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.),  evaporate 
the  Wine  in  a  tared  dish  to  one-third  at  i» 
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iginal  weight,  cool,  and  add  water  until  the 
uid  measures  its  original  volume  at  15.6°  C. 
0°  F.) ;  then  take  the  specific  gravity  (to 
decimals)  again.  The  difference  between  the 
specific  gravities  deducted  from  1.0000  cor- 
iponds  to  the  specific  gravity  of  an  alcohol 
itaining  the  same  percentage  of  absolute 
ohol,  by  weight  or  volume,  as  the  Wine  under 
imination,  the  corresponding  percentage  be- 
ascertained  by  referring  to  the  alcohol 
les.  (See  Part  III.)"  V.  S. 
Che  official  method  of  ascertaining  the  alco- 
strength  is  based  upon  the  following  plan 
Horsley's.  Note  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
le.  Then  take  5  fluidounces  of  it,  boil  it 
ra  in  a  flask  to  2  fluidounces,  and  allow  it 
cool.    All  the  alcohol  is  thus  driven  off. 

to  the  residuary  liquid  sufficient  distilled 
ter  to  bring  it  to  the  original  measure  of  5 
dounces,  and  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of 
mixture.    Deduct  the  excess  of  its  specific 
vity  over  1.000,  which  is  the  specific  gravity 
distilled  water,  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
wine  as  at  first  noted,  and  the  difference 
be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  and 
er  in  the  wine.    Then  by  consulting  the 
les  giving  the  percentage  in  alcohol  of  liquids 
taining  alcohol  and  water  the  percentage 
alcohol  in  the  wine  will  be  obtained.  Thus, 
pose  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine  to  be 
7,  and  that  of  the  liquid,  after  treatment  as 
cted,  1.020.    Then  0.020,  the  excess  of  the 
er  specific  gravity  over  that  of  water  or 
)0,  deducted  from  0.997,  gives  0.977  as  the 
cite  gravity  of  the  mixed  alcohol  and  water 
the  wine,  which,  by  referring  to  the  table  in 
*T  III,  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  pei-- 
tage  by  weight  of  15.67  of  absolute  alcohol, 
"he  intoxicating  ingredient  in  all  wines  is 
alcohol  which  they  contain,  and  hence  their 
itive  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity 
that  substance  entering  into  their  composi- 
The  alcohol,  however,  naturally  in  wine 
so  blended  with  its  other  constituents  as 
be  in  a  modified  state,  which  renders  it 
intoxicating  and  injurious  than  the  same 
intity  of  alcohol  separated  by  distillation 
"  diluted  with  water.    This  is  hardly  true  of 
alcohol  which  is  usually  added  to  wines 
manufacturers. 
I.  Bence  Jones  has  ascertained  the  acidity 
equal   bulks    of    foreign    wines,  except 
leriffe,  expressed  in  grains  of  sodium  hy- 
xide.    The  bulk  taken  was  that  of  1000 
ins  of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  the  numbers 
>ress  the  extremes  of  acid:  sherry,  1.95  to 
3;  port,  2.10  to  2.55;  Madeira,  2.70  to  3.60; 
ret,  2.55  to  3.45.    The  same  authority  has 
ermined  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  ounce 
sherry,  port,  and  Madeira,  expressed  in 
ins:  sherry,  4  to  18;  port,  16  to  34;  Madeira, 
o  20.    Claret  contains  no  sugar.  Assuming 
t  the  sugar  becomes  acid  in  the  system,  the 
er  of  acidity  of  these  wines,  beginning  with 
least  acid,  is  claret,  sherrv,  Madeira,  and 
t.    (Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  16,  1854,  p.  35.) 


Wines  of  great  diversity  of  flavor,  acidity, 
and  alcoholic  strength  are  produced  in  America ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
wines  in  the  market  of  assured  purity  and  free- 
dom from  dangerous  adulteration,  yet  nearly 
all  of  them  contain  alcohol  and  sugar,  which 
have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  either 
preserving  the  wine  or  improving  its  taste. 
Glycerin  and  glucose  are  frequently  added  to 
wines  when  they  naturally  lack  body.  Addi- 
tional analyses  of  American  wines,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  Government  Laboratory  in  18S4  and 
1888,  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  13,  Part 
3,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Later  analyses  of  California  wines  will  be 
found  in  Bulletins  No.  59  and  72,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Christison  considered  it  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  wines  become  stronger  by  being  kept  a 
long  time  in  casks.  His  experiments  appear  to 
prove  the  reverse.  AVhile  wine  is  not  rendered 
more  alcoholic  by  age  for  some  time,  its  flavor 
is  improved,  and  its  value  thus  increased.  It 
becomes  less  acid,  partly  by  the  deposition  of 
tartar,  and  probably  also  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  acids  and  the  alcohol  resulting  in  the 
production  of  esters.  Most  light  wines,  if  not 
fortified,  finally  spoil  even  when  well  bottled. 

Composition. — Wines  consist  mainly  of  water 
and  alcohol.  They  contain  also  volatile  oil, 
cenanthic  ether,  grape  sugar,  sometimes  glyc- 
erin in  minute  proportion  (.7.  P.  C,  Oct.  1859, 
p.  292),  gum,1  extractive,  coloring  matter,  tan- 
nic, malic,  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  acetic 
acids,  potassium  bitartrate  (tartar),2  and  cal- 
cium tartrate.  The  volatile  oil  has  never  been 
isolated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
delicate  flavor  and  odor  of  wine,  called  the 
bouquet.  According  to  F.  L.  Winckler,  the 
bouquet  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  nitrog- 
enous compound  of  a  volatile  organic  acid 
with  a  volatile  base,  which  has  a  different  odor 
in  different  wines.  (Enanthic  ether  (ethyl  ace- 
tate, caproate,  and  pelars'onate)  was  discovered 
in  wine  by  Pelouze  and  Liebig.  It  is  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  wine 
on  the  great  scale  for  making  brandy.  It  forms 
only  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  the  wine. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  vinous 
odor,  and  a  taste  at  first  slight,  but  after- 
wards acrid.  It  is  considered  to  be  identical 
with  pclargonic  ether,  under  which  head,  in 
Part  II,  it  is  more  fully  described.  (Enanthic 
ether  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sub- 
stance which  gives  rise  to  the  bouquet  of  wine. 
The  other  ingredients  of  wine,  just  enumerated, 
are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent. 

i  For  a  paper  on  the  effect  of  gum  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  glucose  in  wine,  see  J.  P. 
C    Oct.  1875.  p.  274. 

-  Phinson  has  recognized  in  some  wines,  espe- 
piallv  a  red  wine  of  Meudon  and  some  clarets  from 
Rordeaux  acid  potassium  raccmate  or  paratartrate, 
which  he  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  crystals 
11, ,it in"  in  the  wina,  and  afterwards  separated  and 
examined  chemically.  The  crystals  are  in  octagonal 
tables  partially  colored  by  the  red  matter  of  the  wine. 
He  considers  its  presence  an  evidence  of  good  quality 
in  the  wine.    (J.  P.  C,  4e  sen,  ill.  2<4.  1866.) 
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Thus,  sugar  is  present  in  sweet  wines,  tannic 
acid  in  rough  wines,  and  carbon  dioxide  in 
those  that  effervesce.  The  different  kinds  of 
wine  derive  their  various  qualities  from  the 
mode  of  fermentation,  the  nature  of  the  grape, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  may  have 
grown.  The  alcohol  in  pure  wine  is  that 
which  results  from  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  is  intimately  united  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  liquid,  but  with  almost  all  the 
wines  of  commerce  a  portion  of  brandy  is 
mixed,  the  state  of  union  of  which  is  probably 
different  from  that  of  the  natural  alcohol  of 
the  wine.  By  the  British  custom  house  regula- 
tions, 10  per  cent,  of  brandy  may  be  added 
to  wines  after  importation,  but  to  good  wines 
not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  is  added. 

Most  wines  on  being  kept  form  deposits, 
whether  in  the  cask  or  in  bottles.  L.  Pasteur 
divided  these  deposits  into  three  kinds.  1. 
One  consists  of  crystals  of  potassium  bitartrate, 
of  neutral  calcium  tartrate,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  salts.  This  does  not  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  but  has  sufficient  weight 
to  collect  in  a  small  bulk  on  repose.  It  is  pro- 
ductive of  little  inconvenience  physically,  and 
has  no  injurious  chemical  effect  on  the  wine. 

2.  A  second  deposit,  often  confounded  with  the 
first,  but  altogether  distinct,  is  formed  of  the 
coloring  substances  which  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  bottles,  especially  the  most  dependent. 
It  is  owing  to  the  oxidation,  through  the  air, 
of  the  soluble  coloring  matters  of  the  wine, 
which  thus  become  insoluble.  In  consequence  of 
its  adhesion  to  the  bottle,  it  allows  the  wine  to 
be  poured  off  quite  clear.  Its  formation  is 
generally  coincident  with  improvement  in  the 
wine,  which  becomes  at  the  same  time  lighter- 
colored,  so  that  after  many  years  the  red  wines, 
like  port,  will  be  almost  as  light  as  Madeira. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  deposit  is  the  most  trouble- 
some and  injurious.  It  consists  of  crypto- 
gamic  vegetations,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Pasteur,  give  rise  to  all  the  alterations  in  wines 
commonly  known  as  maladies.  These  never 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  unless  con- 
fined by  the  coloring  matter,  which  occurs  very 
rarely.  They  are  little  bodies  so  light  that  the 
least  movement  of  the  bottle  disturbs  them  and 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  a  mere  physical  point  of  view, 
therefore,  they  are  very  inconvenient,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  decanting  of  the  wine,  while, 
acting  as  ferments,  they  cause  great  mischief 
not  only  by  change  of  the  principles  of  the 
wine,  but  also  by  adding  to  it  new  products, 
the  direct  result  of  their  own  action.  As  most 
wines  are  under  their  influence,  the  injury 
they  produce  in  destroying  the  better  quali- 
ties of  wine  is  incalculable.  {JVC  4e  ser 
1865,  ii.  40.)  The  remedy  for  this ' disorder 
in  wines,  suggested  by  Pasteur,  is  to  destroy 
the  cryptogams  by  the  aid  of  heat.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  to 
expose  the  wine,  in  bottles,  to  a  heat  of  140° 
to  160   F.   Experience  has  shown  that  in  this 


way  the  wine  soon  clarifies  itself,  and  keep! 
well  afterwards,  with  an  improved  flavor.  Th 
process  of  heating  their  wines  was  to  som 
extent  employed  by  the  ancients.  Appert  we 
the  first  in  modern  times  to  try  it,  and  in  fa< 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  his  own  peculif 
process  for  preserving  vegetable  liquids.  E 
Vergnette-Lamotte  also  experimented  wit 
wines  with  the  same  effect,  but  the  theory  c 
the  change  was  first  made  known  by  Pasteu 
{Ibid,,  1866,  iii.  118.) 

Adulterations. — Wines  are  very  frequent f 
adulterated,  and  counterfeit  mixtures  are  ofte1 
palmed  upon  the  public  as  genuine  wine.  FrI 
sulphuric  acid  in  red  wines  cannot  be  detect<| 
by  barium  salts,  for  all  wines  contain  a  smsi 
quantity  of  the  soluble  sulphates.    It  may  ll 
discovered,  however,  by  dropping  the  suspecMH 
red  wine  on  a  piece  of  common  glazed  pap  I 
containing  starch.    If  the  wine  be  pure,  t| 
spot,  when  dry,  will  be  violet  blue,  and  tl 
paper  unaltered  in  texture,  but  if  the  wine  co;| 
tain  even  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  acij 
the  paper  will  be  spotted  rose-red,  and  pron 
brittle  and  friable  when  slightly  rubbed  betwel 
the  fingers.  (Lassaigne,  0.  Henri,  and  Bayarc  l 
Formerly  the  wine  dealers  were  in  the  halin 
of  putting  litharge  into  wines  that  had  becoi  I 
acescent.     The  lead  oxide  formed  with  tfl 
acetic  acid,  lead  acetate,  which,  being  swell 
corrected  the  defect  of  the  wine,  but  at  tjl 
same  time  rendered  it  poisonous.   At  the  prU 
ent  day  this  criminal  practice  is  wholly  abt! 
doned.    The  adulteration  is  readily  detected 
hydrogen  sulphide,  which  causes  a  black  a: 
flocculent  precipitate.    Brande,  among  the  r[ 
merous  samples  of  wine  of  suspected  purii 
which  he  examined,  did  not  find  one  containil 
any  poisonous  ingredient  fraudulently  hit  J 
duced.    Lead,  in  minute  quantity,  may  sou 
times  be  detected,  but  it  is  derived  invarialj 
from  shot  in  the  bottle,  or  from  some  analogoj 
source.    Rhenish  wines,  when  acid  from  j 
presence  of  free  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  m 
be  restored  by  the  addition  of  neutral  pot] 
sium  tartrate,  which  gives  rise  to  the  format! 
of  cream  of  tartar.    Spurious  mixtures,  f  j 
quently  containing  very  little  of  the  fermenl 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  which  are  soldi 
particular  wines,  may  not  be  poisonous,  1 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  highly  pernicious  |l 
their  effects  upon  the  stomach,  and  always  pji 
duce  mischief  and  disappointment  when  |] 
pended  on  as  therapeutic  agents.  The  wines  mij 
frequently  imitated  are  port  and  Madeira;  cij 
is  often  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  spuria 
mixtures.     English  port  is  sometimes  mi' 
of  a  small  portion  of  real  port,  mixed 
cider,  juice  of  elderberries,  and  brandy,  if 
rendered  astringent  with  logwood  and  ah: 
According  to  Stracke,  genuine  wines  do  not  c; 
tain  salts  of  potassium  in  quantity  suftci 
to  yield  a  precipitate  with  platinic  chlorj 
If,  therefore,  a  suspected  wine  be  evapora  { 
to  dryness,  and  the  extract,  after  being  wasji 
with    alcohol    so    long    as    this    is  colo 
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y  it,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  give  a  pre- 
ipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  the  presence  of 
ider  may  be  suspected.    (./.  P.  C,  Mai,  1S62, 
.  442.)    By  most  dealers  in  wine,  coloring 
;  employed,  made  usually  of  elderberries  and 
lum.    The  practice  of  coloring  wines  is  very 
jprehensible.    In  France  coloring  is  openly 
)ld  with  impunity,  and  extensively  employed, 
Ithough  the  wine  dealer  who  uses  it  is  liable 
>  fine  and  imprisonment.1 
The  weaker  wines  often  spoil  by  keeping. 
1  this  case  they  are  prone  to  dissolve  any  tartar 
lat  may  have  been  deposited,  and  have  been 
rand  to  contain  propionic  acid.    The  result 
ascribed  by  Nickles  to  a  fermentative  de- 
raposition  of  the  tartar.    Of  course  in  this 
ate  such  wine  contains  potassium  salts,  and 
ould  not  respond  favorably  to  the  test  of 
atinic  chloride.     (J.  P.  C,  Aout,  1862,  p. 
).)    Lactic  acid  is  one  of  the  products  of 
e  changes  which  take  place  in  the  spontaneous 
iterioration  of  wine,  and  Balard  has  suc- 
eded  in  discovering  the  peculiar  lactic  acid 
rment  in  spoiled  wines.    The  appearance  of 
is  is  preceded  by  that  of  globules  similar 
those  of  yeast,  and  after  the  completion  of 
e  lactic  acid  fermentation,  and  the  commence- 
znt  of  the  putrefactive,  a  throng  of  vibrioses 
observable.    After  the  cessation  of  the  vi- 
us  fermentation,  and  during  the  progress  of 
at  of  lactic  acid,  all  disengagement  of  gas 
ises.2 

Besides  the  grape,  a  number  of  other  fruits 
;ld  juices  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermen- 


The  Detection  of  Coloring  Matter  in  Wine. — Alum 
y  be  detected  in  red  wine  bv  boiling  it  for  a  few 
nutes.  If  alum  be  present,  even  in  l-3000th  part, 
'  wine  gradually  becomes  turbid,  and  furnishes  a 
'culent  precipitate ;  while  a  pure  red  wine  is  not 
idered  turbid,  even  by  long  boiling.  (J.  L.  Las- 
gne.)  Lapeyrere  states  (J.  P.  C,  4e  sdr.,  xi.  2'J1) 
it  logwood  may  be  detected  by  means  of  bibulous 
ier  which  has  been  saturated  with  a  neutral  cop- 
'  acetate  ;  a  strip  of  this,  If  dipped  for  a  moment  into 
ural  wine,  takes  a  gray  or  grayish  rose  color,  but  if 
wood  be  present  the  tint  will  be  a  violaceous  blue, 
de  Cherville  dissolves  a  piece  of  potassium  hydrox- 
in  the  wine  ;  if  no  sediment  appear,  and  the  wine 
ome  greenish,  it  is  uncolored  ;  if  a  precipitate  fall, 
aas  been  colored;  a  violet  sediment  indicates  elder 
mulberries ;  red,  beet  root  or  Pernambuco  wood  : 
let  red,  logwood  ;  yellow,  "phytolac"  berries  ;  violet 
e'  privet  berries;  pale  violet,  sunflower.  (P.  M.  T., 
639.)  A.  Dupre  recommends  that  a  small  cube 
inn  'prepared  by  dissolving  5  grammes  of  gelatin 
100  Cc.  of  warm  water,  and  allowing  to  cool)  be 
ced  in  the  wine.  After  from  24  to  48  hours  the 
y  Is  removed  and  washed.  If  the  coloring  matter 
artificial,  it  will  have  penetrated  the  whole  cube  : 
't  be  natural,  onlv  the  surface.  N easier' s  reagent 
mne  consists  of  7  parts  of  alum  and  10  parts  of 
mm  acetate  in  100  parts  of  water.  Natural- 
3red  wines  are  not  affected  bv  this;  artificial  colors 
.altered  to  a  dingy  blue.     (Proc.  A.  rh.  A.,  xxvii. 

Unfermented  Wine. — Under  this  misnomer  the  un- 
dented juice  of  the  grape  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
erica;  it  cannot  properly  be  called  wine,  because 

alcoholic  fermentation  is  an  essential  part  of 
>e  making.  Grape  juice  may  be  preserved  by  heat- 
.  In  order  to  coagulate  albuminous  principles,  filter- 
•  arid  subsequently  heating  the  bottles  containing 

nitrate  to  destroy  micro-organisms  ;  this  process 
essarly  affect's  the  flavor.    Another  method  is  to 

a  preservative  Hkp  sal'cvlic  acid  or  boric  acid 
tne  grape  juice,  and  to  filter  without  the  use  of 
r;  this  preserves  the  flavor,  but  is  objectionable 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  foreign,  bodies, 
'en  s  grape  juice  is  a  preserved  juice  containing  no 
>nol  and  is  not  a  wine. 


tation.  These  are  all  wines;  thus,  cider  is  the 
wine  obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the 
apple,  perry  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
pear.  Fruit  wines  may  be  distinguished  from 
grape  wines  by  the  absence  in  the  former  of 
tartaric  acid  or  its  salts.  The  infusion  of  malt, 
also,  is  capable  of  undergoing  this  process, 
and  by  its  fermentation  are  produced  the  so- 
called  malt  liquors, — i.e.,  ale,  porter,  brown 
stout,  and  lager  beer.  Of  these  malt  liquors 
lager  beer  is  produced  by  a  slow  fermentation 
at  a  low  temperature;  porter,  brown  stout,  and 
ale,  by  a  rapid  fermentation  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. Porter  and  brown  stout  differ  from 
ale  in  that  some  of  the  malt  out  of  which  they 
have  been  made  has  been  partially  charred,  the 
torrefaction  being  carried  further  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porter,  whence  the  dark  color  of 
the  latter.  Brande  gives  the  following  percent- 
age of  alcohol  in  certain  wines  and  malt 
liquors:  currant  wine,  20.55;  gooseberry  wine, 
11.84;  orange  wine,  11.26;  elder  wine,  8.79; 
cider,  from  5.21  to  9.87;  perry,  7.26;  mead, 
7.32;  Burton  ale,  8.88;  Edinburgh  ale,  6.20; 
brown  stout,  6.80;  London  porter,  4.20;  small 
beer,  1.28.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  minor 
wines  sugar  is  often  freely  added  to  the  liquor 
before  fermentation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  way  has  been  obtained  the  excessive  alco- 
holic strength  of  some  of  the  wines  examined 
by  Brande.  H.  Bence  Jones  gives  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  alcohol  in  the  under- 
named liquors,  cider,  from  5.4  to  7.5;  bitter 
ale,  from  6.6  to  12.3;  porter,  from  6.5  to  7.0; 
brown  stout,  from  6.5  to  7.9.  According  to  L. 
Hoffmann,  Burton  ale  consists,  in  the  100 
parts,  of  carbon  dioxide  0.04,  absolute  alcohol 
6.62,  extract  of  malt  14.97,  and  water  78.37; 
and  pale  ale,  of  carbon  dioxide  0.07,  absolute 
alcohol  5.57,  extract  of  malt  4.62,  and  water 
89.74.  All  malt  liquors  contain,  besides  water 
and  alcohol,  solid  substances,  which  together  ■ 
constitute  the  so-called  extract, — i.e.,  that  which 
is  left  behind  when  the  alcohol  and  water  are 
evaporated.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  dextrin,  grape  sugar,  glycerin,  succinic, 
acetic,  lactic,  propionic,  and  glucic  acids,  carbon 
dioxide,  albumen  and  albuminous  principles, 
bitter  and  resinous  matters  and  essential  oil 
from  the  hop,  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 

Uses.— As  wine  depends  chiefly  for  its 
activity  upon  alcohol  it  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  producing  alcoholic  stimulation  in  the  va- 
rious diseases  or  conditions  in  which  such  stimu- 
lation is  indicated.  It  has,  however,  certain 
properties  differing  from  those  of  simple  alco- 
hol, which  make  its  substitution  by  a  dilute 
alcohol  very  disadvantageous,  and  make  its 
selection  for  use  as  contrasted  with  the  stronger 
liquors,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  accord- 
in?  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Owing 
perhaps  chiefly  to  their  ethereal  constituents, 
the  stronger  wines,  when  dry,  often  arrree  better 
with  digestion  than  do  other  alcoholic  drinks; 
while  the  lighter  wines,  and  especially  the 
sweet  or  not  dry  wines,  are  prone  to  disarrange 
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digestion.  The  small  amount  of .  alcohol  which 
they  contain,  in  contrast  especially  with  their 
cost,  counts  very  strongly  against  their  use 
when  very  active  stimulation  is  desired,  hence 
they  are  at  present  seldom  employed  in  severe 
acute  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  their  agree- 
able taste,  and  the  immediate  pleasantly  stimu- 
lating action,  something  apart  from  that  of 
simple  alcohol,  which  many  of  them  exert 
upon  the  nervous  system,  make  them  very 
useful  in  cases  of  convalescence  and  of  chronic 
diseases  with  long  continuing  exhaustion.  In 
such  cases  they  should  be  taken  with  food. 

In  selecting  a  wine  for  any  case  especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  constituents 
other  than  alcohol.  Thus,  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  gouty  or  uric  acid  diathesis,  sweet 
and  sour  wines  are  alike  especially  contra-in- 
dicated. Champagne  is  especially  contra-indi- 
cated when  there  is  a  gouty  diathesis  and  in 
certain  cases  of  indigestion.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  irritable  stomach  with  a  tendency 
to  vomit  of  nervous  origin,  it  often  acts  happily. 
Sour  wines,  sweet  wines,  champagne  and  even 
claret  should  usually  be  forbidden  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  port 
wine  or  brandy  being  preferred  under  these 
circumstances.  In  cases  of  acute  adynamia, 
with  markedly  irritable  stomach,  wine  whey 
sometimes  affords  a  means  of  giving  a  delicate 
food  and  stimulant  which  will  be  taken  when 
everything  else  is  rejected.  It  is  made  by 
adding  to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  just  removed 
from  the  fire,  from  a  gill  to  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  straining  without  pressure  to  separate 
the  curd,  and  sweetening  if  necessary  for  the 
taste  of  the  patient;  usually  the  less  sugar  the 
better  the  result. 

The  question  of  the  habitual  use  of  wine 
is  so  large  a  one  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
proper  discussion  at  this  place.  The  result 
of  modern  science  may,  however,  be  epitomized 
as  showing  that  in  persons  who  are  well  fed, 
especially  who  take  an  abundance  of  meat  and 
other  nitrogenous  foods,  the  daily  use  of  wine 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  when  the 
amounts  taken  are  moderate  has  a  distinct 
tendency  to  deteriorate  health  and  bring  about 
serious  disease  and  even  death  as  the  subject 
progresses  towards  middle  life  or  old  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  people  are  underfed  and 
habitually  take  a  minimum  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food,  the  use  of  wine  may  not  only  be  not 
deleterious  but  distinctly  helpful.  To  give  a 
practical  example,  Americans,  even  of  the  so- 
called  working  classes,  eat  much  more  than  is 
required  by  the  needs  of  the  system,  and  in 
this  eating  partake  very  largly  of  nitrogenous 
food,  to  them  the  daily  use  of  wine  is  distinctly 
injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian 
peasant,  laboriously  employed,  with  almost  no 
loocl  except  bread,  mac-roni,  or  some  other 
grain  product,  and  the  same  article  of  food 
being  often  taken  three  times  a  day,  is  better 
h t  k  quantity  of  light  wine  which 


Off.  Prep. — From  white  wine — Vinum  Anti- 
monii,  U.  8.  (Br.) ;  Vinum  Colchici  Seminis,  V.  8. 
(Br.)  ;  Vinum  Ergotse,  U.  8.;  Vinum  Ferri,  U.  8. 
(Br.)  ;  Vinum  Ferri  Amarum,  U.  8.;  Vinum 
Ipecacuanha,  U.  8.,  Br.;  Vinum  Opii,  V.  8. 
From  red  wine — Vinum  Coeae,  V.  8. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  U.  S. 

XANTHOXYLUM      [Prickly  Ash] 

(xan-th6x'y-lum) 

"  The  dried  bark  of  Xanthoxylum  ameri- 
canum  Miller  (Northern  Prickly  Ash),  or  of 
Fagara  Clava-Herculis  (Linne)  Small  (South 
ern  Prickly  Ash)    (Fam.  Rutacece)  "    U.  S 

X.  americanum:  Toothache  Tree,  Angelica  Tree 
Suter-berry,  Pellitory  Bark,  Yellow-wood;  Clavaliei 
Fr§ne  gpineux,  Fr. ;  Zahnwehholz,  Zahnwehrinde,  G. 

Fagara  Clava-Herculis ;  Sea  Ash,  Hercules'  Club! 
Pepper-wood. 

Xanthoxylum  americanum,  Miller,  Gard.  Diet 
8th  ed.,  No.  2 ;  Torrey  and  Gray,  Fl.  of  N.  Am, 
i.  214. — Northern  Prickly  Ash  is  a  shrub  fror 
five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  alternat 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  strong,  sharr 
scattered  prickles.  The  leaves  are  alternate  an 
pinnate,  consisting  of  four  or  five  pairs  o 
leaflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one,  with  a  con 
mon  footstalk,  which  is  sometimes  prickly  o 
the  back,  and  sometimes  unarmed.  The  leafle' 
are  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  acute,  slightly  serrat 
and  somewhat  downy  on  their  under  surface. 

The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  greenish,  ai 
disposed  in  sessile  umbels  near  the  origin  of  tl 
young  shoots.  The  plant  is  polygamous,  son 
shrubs  bearing  both  male  and  perfect  flowei 
others  only  female.  The  number  of  stamens ; 
five,  of  the  pistils  three  or  four  in  the  pe; 
feet  flowers,  about  five  in  the  pistillate.  Tl| 
capsules  are  stipitate,  oval,  punctate,  of 
greenish-red  color,  with  two  valves,  and  0'; 
oval  blackish  seed.  This  species  of  xanthoxylu, 
is  indigenous,  growing  in  woods  and  in  moi 
shady  places  throughout  the  Northern,  Midd; 
and  Western  States.  The  flowers  appear 
April  and  May,  before  the  foliage.  The  leay, 
and  capsules  have  an  aromatic  odor,  recalli'i 
that  of  oil  of  lemon.  •  I 

Fagara  Clava-Herculis1  (L.),  Small;  I 
Clava-Herculis,  L.,  Sp.  PI  (1753)  270;  Gr£:i 
Chapman,  Britton. — Southern  Prickly  Ash  \ 


'I  americanum,  Miller,  is  the  Northern  pric 
ash,  X.   Clava-Herculis,  Lamarck   (not  Linne)  ; 
fraxinifolium,   Marshall  ;  X.   fraxineum,  Willdeno; 
X.  mite,  Willdenow  ;  X.  ramiflorum,  Michaux ;  X.  « 
carpum,  Hooker ;  and  Thylaa;  fraxineum,  Rafinesqui 

X.  Clava-Herculis,  Linne\  the  Southern  prickly  a; 
X.  fraxinifolium,  Walter  (not  Marshall)  ;  Wf 
fraxinifolia,  Lamarck  ;  X.  carolinianum,  Lamarck  ;» 
aromaticum,  Willdenow ;  X.  tricarpum,  Micnai 
Kampmannia  fraxinifolia,  Pseudopetalon  glandulos; 
P.  tricarpum,  and  X.  catesUanum,  the  last  four  nav 
being  used  by  Rafinesque  in  his  different  writings. 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  oistinci: 
of  the  genus  Fagara  from  Xanthoxylum.    inus  i 
authors  of  the  Index  Kewensis  consider  the  two  gen., 
identical,  while  Engler  and  Prantl  separate  tnem. 
most  important  character  separating  them  seems 
be  the  absence  of  sepals  in  Xanthoxylum  mosi 
the  species  of  the  genus  Fagara  are  tropical  trees. 
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ies  in  size  from  a  large  bush  to  a  small  tree, 
ts  bark  is  armed  with  warty  prickles,  and 
irge  prickles  occur  on  the  branches  and  the 
etioles.  The  alternate  leaves  have  from  seven 
>  nine  ovate-lanceolate,  crenate-serrulate,  un- 
jual-sided  leaflets,  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
nper  surface.  It  grows  on  dry  soil,  westward 
!  far  as  Western  Texas,  and  perhaps  into 
sico,  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
rthward  to  Southern  Virginia,  especially 
ecting  the  coast  region. 

The  fruits  (Prickly  ash  berries)  of  both  of 
official  species  are  possessed  of  medicinal 
tivity  and  probably  contain  the  same  princi- 

found  in  the  barks. 
There  has  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to 
nomenclature  of  the  prickly  ashes.  Aralia 
nosa,  L.,  or  angelica  tree,  which  grows  in  the 
uthern   States,  is   occasionally  confounded 
F.  Clava-IIerculis,  in  consequence  partly 
being  sometimes   called,   like   the  latter, 
ickly  ash.    Its  bark  is  nearly  smooth  exter- 
is  beset  with  slender  prickles  in  transverse 
and  has  a  taste  different  from  that  of  F. 
.va-Herculis.    Besides  the  official  trees,  the 
of    F.  flava  (Vahl.),  Frug.  and  Urban 
caribceum,  S.  Wats.),  the  satin-wood  of 
tropical  Florida   and  the  West  Indies, 
appeared  in  commerce  under  the  name 
yellow   Hercules   club    or   yellow  thorn. 

bark  is  thin,  with  an  odor  like  that  of 
gustura  bark,  a  bitter,  disagreeable,  acrid 
and  a  canary-yellow  color,  which  it  imparts 
the  saliva  when  chewed.   It  would  seem,  also, 
under  the  name  of  prickly  yellow  wood, 
w  wood,  or  fustic,  the  products  of  other 
Indian  xanthoxylums  and  allied  plants 
their  way  into  commerce. 
Xanthoxylum  veneficum,  Bailey,  of  Australia 
according  to    J.  H.  Maiden,  a  violent  con- 
sive  poison,  5  grains  of  the  extract  being 
atal  dose  for  a  cat.   Xanthoxylum  scandens 
aid  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  Java  as  a 
poison,  and  according  to  Van  der  Haar, 
tains  an  alkaloid.  (P.  J.,  71,  134;  73,  814.) 
roperties — Although  the  bark  of  the  South- 
prickly  ash  was  not  recognized  by  the 
.  Pharmacopoeia  until  the  revision  of  18S0, 
long  ago  as  1864  Bridges  pointed  out  that  it 
entered  commerce,  and  gave  the  physical 
acteristies  separating  it.   (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.) 
characteristics  of  the  two  barks  are  very 
given  in  the  following  official  description. 
Northern  Prickly  Ash. — In  curved  or  quilled 
pnents,  about  1  Mm.  thick;  outer  surface 
wnish-gray,    with    whitish    patches,  and 
ute,  black  dots,  faintly  furrowed,  with  some 
m,  glossy,  straight,  two-edged  spines,  linear 
he  base,  and  about  5  Mm.  long;  inner  sur- 
whitish,  smooth;   fracture  short,  non-fi- 
JS>  green  in  the  outer  and  yellowish  in  the 
r  layer;  inodorous;  taste  bitterish,  very 
gent. 

uthern  Prickly  Ash. — In  very  large  quills 
eets,  1  to  2  Mm.  thick,  externally  of  a  light 
lish-gray  with  large  silvery-gray  patches, 


and  marked  by  many  large  corky  projections, 
frequently  2  Cm.  high,  which  often  bear  stout 
brown  spines;  otherwise  like  the  Northern 
Prickly  Ash.  Xanthoxylum  should  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  bark  of  Aralia  spinosa  Linne 
(Fam.  Araliacece),  which  is  nearly  smooth  ex- 
ternally, and  beset  with  slender  prickles  in 
transverse  rows."  U.  S. 

W.  L.  Cliffe  after  careful  examination  demon- 
strated that  the  bark  of  Southern  prickly  ash 
exceeded  that  of  the  Northern  prickly  ash  in 
active  properties.  (A.  J.  P.,  1901,  562.) 
In  1829,  Edward  Staples  isolated  from  X. 
americanum  a  crystalline  xanthoxyline  which 
was  again  found  by  J.  U.  Lloyd  in  1876.  Sub- 
sequently, from  the  same  plant  Edward  T. 
Moffet  (.4.  J.  P.,  1886,  417)  obtained  a  sup- 
posed alkaloid  in  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  petroleum 
beuzin,  ether,  and  benzene.  G.  H.  Colton 
(A.  J.  P.,  1880,  p.  191)  separated  from  the 
Southern  prickly  ash,  tasteless,  colorless,  silky 
acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  less  soluble  in  benzene,  and  insol- 
uble in  water.  The  identity  of  all  these  prin- 
ciples was  assumed  until  E.  G.  Eberhardt  {A. 
J.  P.,  1890,  231)  obtained  from  the  Southern 
prickly  ash  a  colorless  crystalline  principle 
agreeing  in  solubilities  with  that  of  Colton.  On 
analysis  it  gave  figures  indicating  the  formula 
C20H19O6  or  C30H28O9.  At  the  same  time  he 
analyzed  a  sample  of  Lloyd's  crystalline  prin- 
ciple from  V.  fraxineum  (X.  americanum, 
Mill.),  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
found  for  it  the  formula  CaoHswOs.  Numer- 
ous reactions  also  indicated  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples were  different.  Thus,  Lloyd's  crystals 
dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
light  red  color,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
cess of  water  produce  a  whitish  pi-ecipitate 
which  is  taken  up  by  chloroform;  the  crystals 
from  the  F.  Clava-IIerculis,  dissolve  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  dark  red  color, 
and  on  dilution  separate  a  purplish  precipitate, 
which  is  not  taken  up  by  chloroform.  Lloyd's 
principle  melts,  moreover,  at  129.5°  C,  while 
Eberhardt's  melts  at  119°  C.  In  1863,  J.  D. 
Perrin  separated  from  the  Caribbean  Xanthox- 
ylum Clava-IIerculis  an  alkaloid  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  berberine.  This  had  also  been  de- 
scribed as  early  as  1826  by  Chevallier  and 
Pelletan  under  the  name  of  xanthopicritc.  X. 
senegalense  (artar  root)  was  analyzed  by 
Giacosa  and  Soave  {A.  J.  P.,  1S90,  500),  who 
found  a  fixed  oil,  a  neutral  crystalline  sub- 
stance, melting  at  120°  G,  and  two  alkaloids. 
The  first  of  these  they  call  artarine,  and  give 
to  it  the  formula  C20H17NO4  (which  makes  it 
agree  with  berberine),  or  C21H23NO4.  in  which 
case  they  consider  that  it  may  be  methylhydro- 
berberine.  The  second  alkaloid,  crystallizing  in 
blood-red  needles,  they  did  not  analyze. 

Uses.— Xanthoxylum  is  stimulant,  producing, 
when  swallowed,  a' sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach, 
with  more  or  less  general  arterial  excitement, 
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and  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis.  It  is  thought 
to  resemble  mezereum  and  guaiac  in  its  reme- 
dial action,  and  is  given  in  the  same  diseases. 
As  a  remedy  hi  chronic  rheumatism,  it  enjoys 
some  reputation  in  this  country.  The  bark, 
used  as  a  masticatory,  is  a  popular  remedy  for 
toothache.  Xanthoxylum  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  great  relief  is 
sometimes  afforded  in  various  forms  of  chronic 
pelvic  disease  in  women  by  means  of  a  hot 
pack,  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
of  two  to  four  ounces  of  fluidextract  of  xan- 
thoxylum and  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  cayenne 
pepper  to  two  quarts  of  water.  A  decoction 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  three  pints  of 
water  down  to  a  quarter  may  be  given  in  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  (473  Cc),  in  divided  doses, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1  to  2  6m.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Xanthoxyli,  U.  8. 

ZEA.  U.  S. 

ZEA  [Corn  Silk] 

(ze'a) 

"The  fresh  styles  and  stigmas  of  Zea  Mays 
Linne  (Fam.  Gramineas) ."  V.  S. 

Stigmata  Maydis  ;  Filament  de  Mais,  Fr.:  Maispis- 
tille,  O. 

This  drug  is  the  so-called  "  silk  "  of  the  ear 
of  ordinary  Indian  corn  or  Maize,  cultivated  in 
the  wanner  temperate  and  subtropical  countries 
of  the  world.  It  consists  of  "  a  matted  mass  of 
slender  filaments,  5  to  15  Cm.  long,  thread- 
like, yellowish  or  brownish;  nearly  inodorous; 
taste  faintly  sweetish  with  a  characteristic 
flavor."  TJ.  S.  Rademaker  and  Fischer  (A.  J. 
P.,^1886,  p.  369)  determined  the  presence  of 
2.25  per  cent,  of  maizenic  acid  in  dried  corn 
silk.  It  was  first  described,  however,  by  Vau- 
tier.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  benzin.  Rademaker  and 
Fischer  found,  in  addition  to  the  acid,  fixed  oil, 
resin,  chlorophyll,  sugar,  gum,  extractive,  albu- 
minoids, phlobaphene  salt,  cellulose,  and  water. 

Uses — Zea  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
various  surgeons  as  a  mild  stimulant  diuretic, 
useful  in  acute  and  chronic  cystitis,  and  in  the 
bladder  irritation  of  uric  acid  and  phosphatic 
gravel.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  gonor- 
rhoea; and  has  been  affirmed  by  Landreux  to 
be  a  useful  diuretic  and  even  cardiac  stimulant 
m  the  dropsy  of  heart  disease.  It  probably  is, 
however,  a  feeble  remedy  comparable  to  trit- 
icum,  an  infusion  of  which  (two  ounces  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water)  may  be  taken  almost  ad 
libitum,  or  whose  fluidextract  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  to  three  fluidrachms,  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Concerning  the  activity  of  maizenic  acid  we 
cave  little  definite  knowledge,  but  it  probably 
represents  whatever  physiological  power  the 
drug  possesses;  it  has  been  given  in  the  dose 
ol  one-eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  Gm.). 

Dose,  one  to  three  drachms  (3.9  to  11  6  Gm  ) 


ZINCI  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ZINC  ACETATE 

(zln'cl  g.-ce'tas) 

Zn  ( C2H302 )  2  +  2H20  =  217.82 

"  It  should  contain  in  the  uneffloresced  con- 
dition not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Zinc 
Acetate  [(CHs.COO)aZn  +  2H2O],  and  should 
be  kept  hi  well-stoppered  bottles."  V.  S.  "  Zinc 
Acetate,  Zn  (C2H302)a,3H20,  is  prepared  by 
neutralizing  acetic  acid  with  zinc  carbonate." 
Br. 

Acetas  Zincicus  ;  Acetate  de  Zinc,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Zincum 
Aceticum,  P.  G. ;  Zinkacetat,  Essigsaures  Zink,  Essig- 
saures  Zinkoxyd,  <?. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  1  the  zinc  oxide  is 
acted  upon  directly  by  the  acetic  acid.  During 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  the  zinc  ace- 
tate, a  small  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  lost; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  acidulating  with 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  before  crystallizing. 
Though  not  economical,  these  processes  hav<; 
the  recommendation  of  being  easily  performed, 
and  of  yielding  a  pure  product.  In  relatior 
to  zinc  acetate,  see  a  paper  by  Ambrose  Smith 
A.  J.  P.  (vii.  14). 

Properties. — Zinc  acetate  is  in  "  soft,  white, 
six-sided,  monoclinic  plates,  of  a  pearly  lustre 
having  a  faintly  acetous  odor,  and  in  dilute  so 
lutions  an  astringent,  metallic  taste.  Exposet 
to  the  air,  the  salt  gradually  effloresces  ant 
loses  some  of  its  acid.  Soluble  in  about  2.! 
parts  of  water,  and  in  36  parts  of  alcohol  a 
25°  C.  (77°  F.) ;  soluble  in  1.5  parts  of  boilin;  J 
water,  and  in  0.6  part  of  boiling  alcohol.  0;  f 
protracted  boiling  with  water  acetic  acid  is  losi 
and  an  insoluble  basic  salt  formed.  Whe 
heated,  the  salt  is  partially  fused,  losing  wate 
and  acid.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  de 
composed,  evolving  acetone  and  other  combust 
ble  vapors,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  zinc  oxid 
Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  blue  litmus  pape 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20 
yields,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S., 
white  gelatinous  precipitate,  and  with  amm 
nium  sulphide  T.S.  a  pure  white  precipitat 
Ten  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  i 
20),  to  which  1  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  h; 
been  added,  should  not  respond  to  the  Tim'; 
Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  and  co{ 
per  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121);  in  applyir 
this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  shoul 
be  omitted.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  d 
feme  chloride  T.S.  to  an  aqueous  solution  ( 
the  salt  (1  in  20)  produces  a  red  color.  Ari 
moniuni  carbonate  T.S.,  or  potassium  hydroxiff 

1  Take  of  Commercial  Zinc  Oxide  two  troyouncei 
Acetic  Acid  eight  fluidounces  and  a  half;  Distill 
Water  five  fluidounces.  Mix  the  Acid  and  Water,  ai 
digest  the  Zinc  Oxide  in  the  mixture  for  half  an  noi 
then  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  filter  while  hot,  ail 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals  in  a  innni 
and  dry  them  upon  bibulous  paper.  An  addition 
quantity  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evappratii 
the  mother-liquor  to  one-half,  slightly  acidulating  wi 
acetic  acid,  and  crystallizing."  V.  S.  ibiv. 
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f.S.,  when  added  in  small  portions  to  the  aque- 
ms  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  produces  at 
irst  a  precipitate  of  a  pure  white  color,  which 
lissolves  completely  upon  the  addition  of  an 
xcess  of  the  reagent.  The  aqueous  solution 
if  the  salt  (1  in  20),  after  the  addition  of  a 
ew  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  should  remain 
lear  upon  the  addition  of  either  barium  chlo- 
ide  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate)  or  silver  nitrate 
\S.  (absence  of  chloride).  Five  Cc.  of  the 
.queous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not 
espond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for 
■rsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S.  "  In 
hin  translucent  and  colorless  crystalline  plates, 
f  a  pearly  lustre,  with  a  sharp  unpleasant 
aste;  soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water.  It  affords 
he  reactions  characteristic  of  zinc  and  of  ace- 
ates.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction 
dth  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  cadmium, 
rsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
odium,  potassium,  ammonium,  chlorides,  or 
ulphates."  Br. 

The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  in  its  formula 
or  zinc  acetate  three  molecules  of  water.  Al- 
lough  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  of  1880  adopted 
ie  formula  giving  to  zinc  acetate  three  moie- 
ties of  water,  Dibbit  states  that  it  contains 
ut  two  molecules.  Franchimont  has  continued 
lis,  and  proved  that  both  of  these  two  mole- 
des  are  lost  at  the  temperature  of  100°  C. 
212°  F.).  {Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1879,  p.  11; 
I  J.  P.,  May,  1879.)  The  U.  S.  P.  has  adopted 
iiis  view,  and  recognizes  two  molecules.  The 
recipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  the 
ure  salt  is  entirely  redissolved  by  an  excess  of 
ie  precipitant,  but  if  ferric  oxide  be  present 

will  be  left  undissolved.  Zinc  acetate  is 
eeomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  with  the 
scape  of  acetous  vapors. 

Uses — Zinc  acetate  is  used  almost  exclusively 
5  a  local  remedy.  It  is  employed  principally 
i  an  astringent  collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  and 
5  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  after  the  acute 
age  in  these  affections  has  passed.  The 
rength  of  the  solution  usually  prescribed  is 
ie  or  two  grains  to  a  fluidounce  ( 0.065  or  0.13 
m.  to  30  Ce.)  of  distilled  water. 

ZINCI  BROMIDUM.  U.  S. 

ZINC  BROMIDE 

( zin'ei  bro'mj-dum ) 

iBr2  =  223.C2 

"  It  should  contain,  when  anhydrous,  at  least 
percent,  of  pure  Zinc  Bromide,  and  should 
;  kept  in  small,  glass-stoppered  bottles."  V.  S. 

z'ncum  Bromatum  ;  Bromure  de  Zinc,  Fr. ;  Brom- 
aK,  Zinkbromid,  G. ;  Bromuro  zlncico,  Sp. 

Zinc  Bromide  may  be  made  either  by  the  di- 
et combination  of  zinc  and  bromine,  or  by 
ssolving  zinc  in  a  solution  of  hydrobromic 
'id.  L.  Lyons  proposes  to  make  this  salt  by 
ssolving  potassium  bromide  and  crystallized 
ie  sulphate,  each,  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 


hot  water,  and  mixing  while  hot.  When  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol  is 
added,  and  the  whole  filtered  through  asbestos 
to  separate  the  potassium  sulphate.  The  fil- 
trate is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "  a 
white,  granular  powder;  odorless,  having,  even 
in  dilute  solutions,  a  sharp,  saline  and  metallic 
taste.  Veiy  deliquescent.  Readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  When  heated'  to  394°  C. 
(741.2°  F.),  the  salt  fuses,  and,  with  a  careful 
increase  of  heat,  may  be  sublimed  in  the  form 
of  needle-shaped  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  slightly  acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
20)  yields  a  pure  white  precipitate  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  T.S.  and  ammonium  sulphide  T.S., 
and  also  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S. 
Silver  nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  a 
moderate  excess  of  ammonia  water.  If  to  10 
Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) 

1  Cc.  of  chloroform  be  added,  then  chlorine 
water  (which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water),  cautiously  introduced,  drop 
by  drop,  with  constant  agitation,  the  liberated 
bromine  will  dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  im- 
parting to  it  a  yellow  to  orange  color,  free  from 
any  violet  tint  (absence  of  iodide).  On  add- 
ing ammonium  carbonate  T.S.  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  Zinc  Bromide,  a  white  precipitate 
is  produced,  which  should  completely  redissolve 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  aqueous  so- 
lution of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  to  which  sufficient 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  to  insure  a 
clear  solution,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  and 
copper  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)  ;  in  apply- 
ing this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia  water 
should  be  omitted.  Another  portion  of  this 
aqueous  solution  should  not  be  rendered  tur- 
bid by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S. 
(absence  of  sulphate).  Five  Cc.  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should 
not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for 
arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17).  If  1  Cm. 
of  Zinc  Bromide  be  dissolved  in  50  Cc.  of 
acetic  acid,  2  Gm.  of  lead  dioxide  (free  from 
chloride)  be  added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated 
in  a  small  beaker  to  at  least  10  Cc,  then  the 
residue,  diluted  with  10  Cc.  of  distilled  water 
and  filtered,  should  give  not  more  than  a  slight 
turbidity  on  the  addition  of  2  Cc.  of  nitric 
acid  and  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
(limit  of  chloride).  If  0.3  Gm.  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  be  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  and 

2  drops  of  potassium  chromate  T.S.  be  added, 
it  should  require  not  less  than  26  Cc.  nor  more 
than  26.S  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
V.S.  to  produce  a  permanent  red  color,  coire- 
sponding  to  not  less  than  97  percent,  of  the 
pure  salt."  V.  S. 

Uses.— Zinc  bromide  is  capable  in  excessive 
doses  of  acting  as  an  irritant  poison.  It  has 
been  commended  in  epilepsy,  but  is  of  no  value. 

Dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.). 
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ZINCI  CARBONAS  PR/ECIPITATUS. 
U.  S.  (Br.) 

PRECIPITATED  ZINC  CARBONATE 

(zin'cl  ciir'bQ-nas  pne-rip-i-ta'tus) 

"Hydra ted  Zinc  Carbonate,  which,  upon  ig- 
nition, should  yield  not  less  than  72  percent, 
of  zinc  oxide  [ZnO  =  80.78]."  U.  S.  "Zinc 
Carbonate  or  zinc  hydroxycarbonate,  ZnC03(Zn 
H202)2,H20,  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate."  Br. 

Zinci  Carbonas,  Br.,  Zinc  Carbonate;  Zinci  Car- 
bonas Praeeipitata,  V.  S.  1870;  Carbonate  of  Zinc  ; 
zincum  Carbonicum,  Carbonas  Zincicus ;  Carbonate 
(sous-)  de  Zinc  Hydrate,  Hydrocarbonate  de  Zinc, 
tr.  Cod.;  Carbonate  de  Zinc,  Ft:;  Zinkearbonat, 
Koblensaures  Zmkoxyd,  G. 

Calamma,  U.  S.  1850,  was  dropped  from  the 
IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  hi  1860  on  account  of  its 
impurities,  and  in  the  1880  revision  the  formula 
for  its  substitute  was  also  omitted.    In  the 
U.  S.  formula  of  1870  1  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place  between  the  salts  employed,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  sodium  sulphate  in 
solution,  and  basic  zinc  carbonate  which  is  pre- 
cipitated.   Sodium  carbonate  is  preferable  to 
potassium  carbonate  for  decomposing  the  sul- 
phate, since  the  former  gives  rise  to  sodium 
sulphate,  which  is  more  easily  washed  away 
than  the  potassium  sulphate  derived  from  the 
latter.    Boilmg  water  is  properly  used  in  the 
process,   in   order   to   obtain   a  pulverulent 
precipitate,  which  is  readily  washed.    If  cold 
solutions  are  used,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
iormed,  which  is  washed  with  difficulty.  When 
a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  is  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  acid  potassium  carbonate,  a  nor- 
mal zmc  carbonate  is  obtained,    With  normal 
sodium  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  as 
a  precipitant,  a  basic  salt  results. 
.  Pr<>perties.— It  is  officially  described  as  "  an 
impalpable,  white  powder,  of  somewhat  vari- 
able chemical  composition,  without  odor  or 
taste.    Permanent  in  the  air.      Insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol;  completely  soluble  in  diluted 
acids  with  copious  effervescence ;  also  soluble 
m  ammonia  water,  and  in  ammonium  carbonate 
l,b.   When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  loses  water 
and  carbon  dioxide,  and  leaves  a  residue,  which 
is  yellow  whde  hot,  but  becomes  white  on  cool- 
ing. When  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  is  mois- 
tened with  a  drop  of  cobaltous  nitrate  T.S.,  and 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  will  assume  a 
vivid  green  color.    For  making  tests  of  identity 
and  purity,  make  a  solution  by  adding  10  Cc. 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  10  Cc.  of  water 
to  1.25  dm.  of  the  salt,  and,  after  effervescence 
has  ceased,  remove  the  undissolved  excess  by 
titration.    In  a  portion  of  this  solution  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced  by  potassium 


ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and  a  pure  white  precipitate 
by  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.    Another  portion 
of  the  solution,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  should  not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit 
Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  and  copper 
(see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121) ;  in  applying 
this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  should 
be  omitted.    Another  portion  of  the  solution 
should  yield,  with  ammonium  carbonate  T.S., 
a  white  precipitate,  which  should  redissolve 
completely  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.   If  1 
Gm.  of  the  salt  be  placed  in  a  flask  with  10 
Cc.  of  boiling  water,  and  2  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  T.S.  added,  not  more  than  1  Cc.  of 
tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  should  be 
required  to  discharge  the  red  color  (limit  of 
alkali).    One  Gm.  of  Zinc  Carbonate,  after 
strong  ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  should 
leave  a  residue  of  zinc  oxide  weighing  not  less 
than  0.720  Gm."  U.  S.   "  A  white,  tasteless,  in- 
odorous powder,  insoluble  in  water,  entirely 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.    It  affords  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  zinc  and  of  carbon 
ates.   It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction 
with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  arse- 
nium,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium 
sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium,  and  only  the; 
slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for  chlorides; 
or  sulphates."  Br.    If  adulterated  with  chali; 
it  will  be  only  partly  soluble  in  oxalic  acid  solu, 
tion.   Precipitated  zinc  carbonate  is  often  sold 
under  the  incorrect  name  of  flowers  of  zinc,  J 
name  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the  oxide 
as  obtained  by  combustion.    When  obtained 
from  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  and  sodiun 
carbonate  it  has  a  variable  composition,  ai 
different  hydrated  basic  carbonates  are  formec 
according  to  the  temperature  used,  etc.;  th 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  larger  th 
quantity  of  water  used,  the  more  basic  tb 
carbonate   becomes.     According   to   the  B 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  consists,  as  thus  prepare*, , 
of  one  molecule  of  zinc  carbonate  and  tv> 
molecules  of  zinc  oxide,  with  three  molecules  ( 
water  (ZnCOa  +  2ZnO  +  3H2O) .   Its  compos 
tion  is  sometimes  stated  as  (ZnC03)23Zn(H0 
==  546.96.   The  basic  character  of  the  salt  of 
cial  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  is  explained  by  tl 
fact  that  effervescence  of  carbon  dioxide  takj 
place  on  mixing  the  solutions. 

Uses. — It  is  employed  for  the  same  purposi 
as  prepared  calamine,  and  is  gradually  supe 
seding  the  spurious  article  usually  sold  unci 
that  name.  The  U.  S.  P.  1870  ordered 
cerate  made  from  it  as  a  substitute  for  calami 
cerate. 

Off.  Prep.— Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi,  U.  8.,  Br^ 
ZINCI  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ZINC  CHLORIDE 

(zin'ci  phlo'ri-dum) 

ZnCl2=  135.26 

"  It  should  contain,  when  anhydrous,  not  I 
than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Zinc  Chloride,  £> 
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should  be  kept  in  small,  glass-stoppered  bot- 
tles." U.  8.  "  Zinc  Cbloride,  ZnCla,  is  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sine."  Br. 

Butter  of  Zinc  ;  Chloruretum  Zincicum  ;  Chlorure  de 
5inc,  Ft:  Cod.;  Ztncum  Chloratum,  P.  (?.;  Zinkchlorid, 
^hlorzink,  Q. ;  Cloruro  zincico,  Sp. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  a 
letailed  process  for  making  this  salt;  that  of 
he  Br.  Pharm.  1885  follows. 
"Take    of    Granulated    Zinc    one  pound 
avoirdupois]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  forty-four 
■tees   [Imperial  measure]  ;   Solution  of 
hlorine  a  sufficiency;  Carbonate  of  Zinc  half 
ounce  [av.],  or  a  sufficiency ;  Distilled  Water 
ne  pint  [Imp.  ineas.].    Put  the  Zinc  into  a 
orcelain  basin,  add  by  degxeas  the  Hydro- 
hloric  Acid  previously  mixed  with  the  water, 
nd  aid  the  action  by  gently  warming  it  on  a 
md-bath  until  gas  is  no  longer  evolved.  Boil 
)r  half  an  hour,  supplying  the  water  lost  by 
/aporation,  and  allow  it  to  stand  on  a  cool 
art  of  a  sand-bath  for  twenty-four  hours, 
irring  frequently.    Test  a  few  drops  of  the 
suiting  liquid  for  iron  or  lead  by  adding 
cess  of  ammonia  and  then  sulphydrate  of 
pmoniurn,  when  a  black  precipitate  will  be 
oduced  if  iron  or  lead  be  present. 
In  the  latter  case  filter  the  remainder  of  the 
;'oduct  into  a  gallon  bottle,  and  pour  in  the 
ution  of  chlorine  by  degrees,  with  frequent 
'tation,  until  the  fluid  acquires  a  permanent 
or  of  chlorine.    Add  the  carbonate  of  zinc, 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  with  renewed 
tation,   until   a  brown   sediment  appeal's, 
d  the  whole  of  the  iron  or  lead  is  thus 
jecipitated.   Filter  through  paper  into  a  poree- 
n  basin,  and  evaporate  until  a  portion  of  the 
uid,  withdrawn  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
d  cooled,  forms  an  opaque  white  solid.  Pour 
out  now  into  proper  moulds,  and  when  the 
t  has  solidified,  but  before  it  has  cooled, 
|ice  it  in  closely-stoppered  bottles.     If  no 
H  or  lead  be  present,  filter  and  evaporate, 
.,  at  once."  Br.  1885. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1870  1  the  zinc  chlo- 
e  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  previously 
tared  solution.    The  British  first  prepares 
f  zinc  chloride  in  solution,  and  in  order  to 
rid   of   the   iron   uses    chlorine,  which 
bines  with  the  iron  to  form  ferric  chloride, 
fl,  zinc  carbonate   being   added,   the  zinc 
'  bines  with   the   chlorine  to   increase  the 
duct  of  zinc  chloride,  while  ferric  oxide  is 
osited  and  carbon  dioxide  is  set  free.  As 
preparation  is  used  chiefly  as  a  caustic, 
s  melted  and  cast  into  moulds  as  the  last 
|P  in  the  Br.  process.    In  relation  to  this 
ride,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by 
J.  Crew  in  A.  J.  P.,  1S53.    Rhighini  pre- 
|'es  this  chloride  by  double  decomposition 

'Take  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  a  convenient 
mHty.  Evaporate  the  Solution  to  dryness  in  an 
"borating  dish,  fuse  the  dry  mass,  pour  the  liquid 
'  flat  stone,  and  when  it  has  congealed,  break  the 
J  in  pieces,  and  keep  the  fragments  in  a  weil- 
[ped  bottle."    XJ.  8.  1870. 


between  solutions  of  barium  chloride  and  zinc 
sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  precipitated, 
and  zinc  chloride  remains  in  solution,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  in  white  flaky  crystals  by 
due  evaporation.  As  zinc  sulphate  is  obtainable 
in  considerable  quantities  as  a  cheap  by-product 
in  the  washing  of  pyrites  and  other  sulphide 
ores  containing  zinc,  as  well  as  from  the  so- 
called  "  pickle  waste "  solutions  from  brass 
foundries,  this  is  sometimes  used  as  a  com- 
mercial source  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
chloride.  Finely  ground  salt  is  added  to  the 
zinc  sulphate  solution,  and  the  mixture  chilled, 
when  the  sodium  sulphate  produced  by  the  re- 
action crystallizes  out,  leaving  zinc  chloride  in 
solution. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  "a 
white,  granular  powder,  or  porcelain-like 
masses,  irregular,  or  moulded  into  pencils; 
odorless,  of  such  intensely  caustic  properties  as 
to  make  tasting  dangerous,  unless  the  salt  be 
dissolved  in  much  water;  the  dilute  solution  has 
an  astringent,  metallic  taste.  Very  deliques- 
cent. Soluble  in  about  0.4  part  of  water  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  forming  a  clear  solution, 
which,  on  protracted  boiling,  deposits  a  basic 
salt;  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated 
to  115°  C.  (239°  P.),  Zinc  Chloride  fuses  to 
a  clear  liquid.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
partly  volatilized  in  dense,  white  fumes,  and 
partly  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  zinc 
oxide.  Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in 
20)  yields,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S., 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  and  with  am- 
monium sulphide  T.S.  a  pure  white  precipitate. 
Silver  nitrate  T.S.  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion (1  in  20)  should  be  clear,  or  at  most 
only  very  slightly  opalescent ;  and  if  it  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  a  single  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  should  suffice  to  render  10 
Cc.  of  the  mixture  perfectly  clear  (limit  of 
oxy chloride) .  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  to  which  1  Cc.  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added,  should  not  respond 
to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium, 
lead,  and  copper  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121); 
in  applying  this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia 
water  should  be  omitted.  If  ammonium  car- 
bonate T.S.  be  added,  in  small  portions,  to 
the  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20),  the  precipitate 
produced  should  be  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
should  redissolve  completely  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1 
in  20),  after  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  sulphate).  Dissolve  0.5  Gm.  of  Zinc 
Chloride  in  200  Cc.  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
add  about  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S., 
and  then  sufficient  sodium  carbonate  T.S.,  with 
constant  stirring,  to  cause  the  solution  to  as- 
sume a  permanent  red  color;  transfer  the  re- 
sulting precipitate  to  a  plain  filter,  wash  it  with 
boiling  distilled  water  until  all  soluble  matter 
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has  been  removed,  then  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  salt  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight;  the  residue  should  weigh  not  less 
than  0.297  Gm."  U.  S.  "  In  colorless  opaque 
rods  or  tablets,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic; 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  and  ether.  It  affords  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  zinc  and  of  chlorides.  It 
should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the 
tests  for  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  arsenium,  iron, 
aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  or  sulphates."  Br. 

When  pure,  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  as  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  formula  it  contains  some  oxyehloride, 
which  is  left  undissolved  by  water.  According 
to  Lassaigne,  commercial  zinc  chloride  some- 
times contains  as  much  as  12  per  cent,  of 
zinc  arsenate,  which,  being  insoluble  in  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride,  will  be  left  undissolved 
when  the  chloride  is  treated  with  water.  By 
filtration,  therefore,  it  may  be  entirely  separated. 
It  yields  with  ammonium  and  potassium  hydrox- 
ide a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  those  reagents 
when  added  in  excess.  It  tends  to  form  basic  in- 
soluble compounds,  the  so-called  oxy chlorides, 
of  which  Sorel's  mass,  Zn  j  ^H  ,  is  an  example. 

These  are  used  for  cements  and  as  a  filling  for 
teeth.  The  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates 
also  throw  down  white  precipitates,  which  are 
not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitants. 
Zinc  chloride  has  a  strong  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  organic  bases,  forming  erystallizable 
compounds,  as  with  strychnine,  morphine,  qui- 
nine, cinchonine,  etc.,  in  this  respect  resembling 
certain  other  metallic  chlorides,  as  platinum, 
palladium,  gold,  and  mercury  chlorides.  (/. 
P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iii.  56.)  When  exposed  to 
heat,  zinc  chloride  first  melts  and  then  sub- 
limes. It  has  been  obtained  in  small  deliques- 
cent octahedrons  of  the  formula  ZnCte  +  H2O, 
by  evaporating  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
to  a  syrup,  and  then  adding  a  little  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  consists  of  one  atom 
of  zinc  and  two  of  chlorine.i 

Uses — Zinc  chloride  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  Papenguth  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  recommended  by  Hancke  of  Bres- 
lau,  and  Canquoin  of  Paris.  Internally  it  has 
been  given  as  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic 
in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  but  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Its  chief 
use  has  been  as  an  escharotic  in  cancerous 
affections.  As  a  caustic  it  has  the  advantage 
ot  not_  causing  constitutional  disorder  from 
absorption.  Canquoin  prepared  zinc  chloride  as 
an  escharotic  by  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixing 
it  with  wheat  flour  and  water  into  a  paste  of 
tour  different  strengths,  containing  severally 
an  ounce  of  the  chloride  incorporated  with 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  ounces  of  flour, 


fifteen  drops  of  water  being  added  for  every 
ounce  of  flour,  or  sufficient  to  foam  the  paste.2 
According  to  the  French  Codex,  Caustique  au 
Chlorure  de  Zinc3  (Canquoin 's  Paste)  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  8  parts  of  zinc  chloride  in 
1  part  of  cold  water  and  incorporating  a  mix- 
ture of  6  parts  of  flour  with  2  parts  of  zinc 
oxide. 

It  is  applied  in  cakes  from  a  twelfth  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  produces  an 
eschar  more  or  less  deep  (from  a  line  to  an  inch 
and  a  half),  according  to  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  the  paste,  the  length  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  part  acted  on.  Can-, 
quoin's  strongest  paste  is  applied  to  lardaceous 
and  fibro-cartilaginous  structures ;  the  second,  to 
carcinomatous  tumors,  and  very  painful  cancers 
which  have  not  much  thickness;  and  the  third, 
to  cancerous  affections  in  persons  who  have  a 
dread  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  These  prepara- 
tions, applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its  cuticle 
by  means  of  a  blister,  excite  in  a  few  minutes 
a  sensation  of  heat,  and  afterwards  violent 
burning  pain.  The  eschar,  which  is  white, 
thick,  and  very  hard,  falls  off,  with  the  aid! 
of  an  emollient  poultice,  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  days.  In  all  cases  the  caustic  is  tc 
be  reapplied,  after  the  falling  off  of  the  eschar 
until  the  whole  morbid  structure  is  destroyed 
When  the  skin  is  unbroken,  it  is  usual  t< 
destroy  not  merely  the  cuticle,  but  the  trut, 
skin  also,  by  means  of  acid  mercuric  nitratej 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  chloride  is  desiret 
to  operate.  This  is  applied  spread  on  lint 
and  the  dressing  is  covered  with  a  portion 
of  cotton  wadding,  to  absorb  any  discharge 
and  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature.  Tht 
surrounding  skin  should  be  protected  from  th( 
caustic  by  a  thickly-spread  dressing  of  simpli 
cerate. 

Instead  of  flour,  Alex.  Ure  of  Glasgow; 
mixes  the  chloride  with  pure  anhydrous  call 
cium  sulphate  in  impalpable  powder.  Bj 
states  that  this  has  the  advantages  of  furnishing 
a  porous  medium  from  which  the  escharotw 
gradually  exudes  into  the  morbid  structure,  ant; 
of  forming  afterwards,  by  acquiring  a  firme:; 
consistence,  an  impervious  case  for  the  eschar; 
Cock  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  imitated  this  modi 
of  preparing  the  chloride,  so  as  to  form  a  cans 
tic  which  may  be  limited  in  its  action  am 
does  not  run.   It  may  be  prepared  as  a  eaustn 

'Felix's    Caustic   Paste    (L.    L.,   vol.   ii.  1887 
is  made  according  to  the  following  formula  :btarci 
37  grammes;  Wheat  Flour,  112  grammes;  Mercuri, 
Chloride.  1  gramme  ;  Dry  Zinc  Chloride  110  grammes 
pure  Iodol.  10  grammes;  Croton  Chloral  10  grammes 
Camphor  Bromide,  10  grammes  ;  Crystallized  C arDoi  1 
Acid;  10  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  toi  w 
a  stiff  homogeneous  paste.    The  hand  should  be  werte 
when  applying  it.    The  paste  is  allowed  to  reman 
on  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  w 
amount  of  eschar  it  is  desired  to  form. 

»P.  Carles  states  that  the  official  paste 1  M 1  to 
hygroscopic;  he  triturates  in  a  mortar  10  f*,,'ni 
of  fused  zinc  chloride  with  2  grammes  of  oOperceni 
alcohol,  and  incorporates,  with  constant  trituration 
15  grammes  of  wheat  flour.  This  mass  may  be  rorrni 
into  cylinders  of  suitable  size,  and  when  once ;  dry 1 
but  little  affected  by  atmospheric  humidity.  (i<  umov 
Pharm.) 
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ton  by  thickly  covering  a  waxed  cotton  wick 
ith  Canquoin's  caustic  paste,  and  then  rolling 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  according 
the  plan  of  Ancrenis  of  Lyons.  A  thread  is 
und  spirally  round  the  cylinder  to  give  it 
mness. 

In  overdoses,  zinc  chloride  acts  as  a  corro- 
poison,  producing  burning  pain  in  the 
llet  and  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  cold 
feats,  depression  of  the  pulse,  and  cramps 
the  legs.  The  antidotes  are  weak  alkalies,  or 
eir  carbonates,  and,  if  these  be  not  imme- 
tely  at  hand,  soap.1  Zinc  chloride  is  not  used 
ternally. 

Zinc  chloride  is  a  useful  disinfectant,  being 
expensive  and  comparatively  non-poisonous. 

ZINCI  IODIDUM.  U.  S. 

ZINC  IODIDE 

(zln'cl  i-Sd'j-dum ) 

Ia  =  316.70 

It  shoidd  contain,  when  anhydrous,  not  less 
m  98  percent,  of  pure  Zinc  Iodide,  and  should 
kept  in  small,  glass-stoppered  bottles  pro- 
ted  from  light."   U.  S. 

iincum  Iodatuni  ;  Iodure  de  Zinc,  Fr. ;  Zinkjodid, 
zink,  0. 

This  iodide  may  be  formed  by  digesting  an 
:ess  of  zinc,  in  small  pieces,  with  iodine  dif- 
;ed  in  water.  Combination  takes  place,  and, 
evaporation,  a  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
ine  mass  is  obtained,  having  a  metallic  styptic 
te,  resembling  that  of  zinc  sulphate.  It  may 
obtained  by  heating  in  a  flask  a  mixture 
20  parts  of  zinc  and  170  of  iodine,  and  sub- 
ing  into  a  vial.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  in  the 
m  of  white  needles.  This  salt  is  very  liable 
spontaneous  decomposition. 
Voperties.— The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th 
describes  it  as  "  a  white,  granular  powder; 
•rless,  and  having  a  sharp,  saline  and  metallic 
tel  Very  deliquescent,  and,  upon  exposure 
air  and  light,  becoming  brown  from  liber- 
3  iodine.  Readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether.  When  heated  to  about  446°  C. 
4.8°  F.),  the  salt  fuses  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
at  a  higher  temperature  sublimes,  forming 
dratic  needles,  while  a  small  part  is  decom- 

Mution  of  Zinc  Hypochlorite— This  may  bo  pre- 
d  by  the  process  of  R.  F.  Fatrthorne,  as  follows: 
ke  of  Chlorinated  Lime,  12  troyounces  ;  Zinc  Sul- 
e,  24  troyounces  ;  Water,  12  pints.  Dissolve  the 
sulphate  in  three  pints  of  water.  Triturate  the 
inated  lime,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  portions  of 
pater  added  slowly,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
inder  of  the  water.  Allow  it  to  stand  until  the 
has  subsided.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  Trans- 
tbe  sediment  to  a  muslin  strainer,  and  allow  it 
rain  until  sufficient  liquid  has  passed  to  measure 


1  id 
I  e 


until  Miim  h'lu.   injuiu  lias  parcneu         uj^-m-w— - 

ots  with  the  decanted  portion  of  the  solution, 
this  with  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and,  hav- 
set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours   pour  off  the  clear 


1 


(  J 


,.  pour  . 

'on  of  the  liquid  and  place  the  remaining  portion 
i  piece  of  muslin  to  drain.  Mix  these  liquids. 
Pour  more  water  on  the  precipitate,  if  necessary, 
s  to  make  liy2  pints  of  the  finished  product. 
]/•  March,  1881.)  This  solution  is  recom- 
aea  as  having  advantages  over  solution  of  chlori- 
a  soda,  in  not  being  alkaline,  and  as  combining 
igent  and  antiseptic  properties,  and  thus  use- 
1  an  Ingredient  in  gargles,  injections,  or  lotions. 


posed  and  leaves  a  residue  of  zinc  oxide.  Its 
aqueous  solution  reddens  blue  litmus  paper. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  yields 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and  a  pure  white  precipitate 
with  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.  With  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  it  yields  a  pale  yellow  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  ammonia  water;  with  mercuric 
chloride  T.S.,  a  red  precipitate,  soluble  in 
potassium  iodide  T.S.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  (1  in  20),  to  which  sufficient  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  to  insure  a 
clear  solution,  shoidd  not  respond  to  the  Time- 
Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  and 
copper  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121)  ;  iu  apply- 
ing this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia  water 
should  be  omitted.  Another  portion  of  the 
aqueous  solution  should  not  be  rendered  turbid 
upon  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (ab- 
sence of  sulphate).  If  ammonium  carbonate 
T.S.  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20),  a  pure  white  precipitate  will  form, 
which  should  redissolve  completely  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  Five  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  respond  to 
the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  for  arsenic  (see 
Part  III,  Test  No.  17).  If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc 
Iodide  be  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
and  sufficient  ammonia  water  be  added  to  redis- 
solve the  precipitate  formed,  followed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  1.5  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in  10  Cc.  of 
water,  then,  after  shaking  and  filtering,  the  fil- 
trate should  not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
(limit  of  chloride).  If  0.5  Gm.  of  dry  Zinc 
Iodide  be  dissolved  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  if  35 
Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.,  5  Cc.  of 
nitric  acid,  and  3  Cc.  of  ferric  ammonium  sul- 
phate T.S.  be  added,  and  the  mixture  well 
shaken,  then  the  addition  of  not  less  than  3.4 
Cc.  nor  more  than  4  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  V.S.  should  be  required  to 
give  a  permanent  reddish-brown  tint  to  the  solu- 
tion." U.  S. 

Uses. — Zinc  iodide  was  proposed  by  Barlow 
as  an  alterative  remedy  in  chorea,  scrofula,  and 
hysteria  (M.  T.  G.,  Nov.  1853),  but  has  failed 
to  come  into  general  use.  The  best  form  of 
administration  is  in  syrup,  to  protect  it  from 
change.2  Zinc  iodide  has  been  used  as  an 
external  application.  A  solution  containing 
from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.) 
to  the  fluidounce  (30  Cc.)  of  water  has  been 
used  as  an  astringent  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 

Dose,  one-half  to  two  grains  (0.032  to  0.13 
Gm.).  

"Syrup  of  Zinc  Iodide.— A.  B.  Taylor  prepared  a 
syrup  of  sine  iodide  by  gently  heating,  in  an  evaporat- 
ing dish,  twelve  drachms  and  two  scruples  of  Iodine 
and  an  ounce  of  finely  granulated  zinc  with  nine 
Midounces  of  water,  until  they  unite,  filtering  the 
solution,  while  hot,  on  a  pound  (av.)  of  sugar,  con- 
ta  ned  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  holding  a  little  more 
than  a  pint,  and  adding,  through  the  filter  sufficient 
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ZINCI  OXIDUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ZINC  OXIDE 

(zin'cl  6x'}-dum) 

ZnO  =  80.78 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99.5  percent, 
of  pure  Zinc  Oxide."  U.  S.  "Zinc  Oxide, 
ZnO,  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  zinc  car- 
bonate to  a  dull  red  heat,  or  from  metallic 
zinc  by  combustion."  Br. 

Plores  Zinci ;  Oxydum  Zincicum  ;  Oxyde  de  Zinc  par 
voie  s£che,  Fleurs  de  Zinc,  Fr.  Cod. ;  Zincum  Oxy- 
datum,  P.  G.;  Philosophenwolle,  Zinkblumen,  Zink- 
oxyd,  G.;  Oxido  zincico,  Sp. 

Preparation.— The  British  Pharm.  1885  and 
the  U.  S.  P.  1870  i  prepared  th"!  zinc  oxide  from 
the  carbonate  already  formed.  By  referring 
to  the  article  on  Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  pro- 
cess from  zinc  sulphate,  by  the  decomposing 
influence  of  sodium  carbonate.  Other  methods 
of  obtaining  the  zinc  carbonate  are  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  sodium  chloride 
and  carbonate  and  the  ammonium  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  but  the  former  official  plan  is 
preferred.  Lefort  found  it  to  furnish  a  car- 
bonate which  is  washed  with  facility  and  is 
convertible  by  calcination  into  a  pure  oxide, 
readily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  and  very- 
light  powder.  (J.  P.  C.,  3e  ser.,  xi.  329.)  It 
is,  besides,  more  economical.  The  zinc  car- 
bonate, in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  exposed 
to  heat  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  oxide.  According 
to  Mohr,  a  full  red  heat  is  not  necessary,  a 
temperature  between  280°  and  300°  C.  (536° 
and  572°  F.)  being  sufficient.  It  is  probable 
that  an  unnecessarily  high  heat  injures  the 
oxide  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Zinc  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  in  this  way  it  was  for- 
merly prepared  by  the  Dublin  College.  Zinc 
melts  at  433°  C.  (801.4°  F.),  and  immediately 
becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  gray  oxide. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  nearly  to  red- 
ness, it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  an  intense 
white  light,  generating  the  oxide  in  the  form  of 
very  light  and  white  flocculi,  resembling  carded 
wool,  which  quickly  fill  the  crucible,  and  are  in 
part  driven  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  current 
of  air.  The  late  G.  D.  Midgely  of  London, 
several  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  zinc  oxide  by  combustion,  and  gave 
a  description  of  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  prepare  from  one  to  two  hundred- 
weight of  the  oxide  at  one  operation.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  large  muffle,  heated  to  redness  in 
a  suitable  furnace,  and  supplied  with  zinc 
trom  time  to  tune  as  the  combustion  proceeded, 
me  necessary  draught  cf  air  was  conveyed 

irli'Jin^  0t^l^{}^  Carbonate  of  Zinc  twelve 
red  neat  ,^ti^o0Se  £•  ln  °,  fallow  vessel,  to  a  low 
evened 1  "    U  S  mo"         carbonic  acld  are  wholly 


from  the  muffle  by  a  tube  passing  through  the 
top  of  the  furnace  and  terminating  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  in  which  the  portion  of  oxide  carried 
up  by  the  current  was  retained.   The  resulting 
oxide  was  freed  from  particles  of  metallic  zinc 
by  being  passed  through  a  sieve.    Zinc  oxide 
has  been  very  largely  produced  from  cala- 
mine by  the  so-called  "  furnace  and  bag " 
process,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  the  Lehigh  Zinc 
Company.    The  process  is  as  follows :    The  ore 
is  first  ground  fine  by  a  stone  crusher,  and  theu 
carefully  mixed  with  coal  known  as  "  buck- 
wheat," next  in  grade  to  "  pea."    It  is  ther 
transferred  to  the  furnaces,  of  which  then 
are  fifty-four,  with  1390  feet  of  grate-surface 
Within  these  the  mixed  coal  and  ore  are  re 
duced  by  the  direct  action  of  heat  and  the  col( 
blast  upon  a  furnace  bed  having  a  multiplicity 
of  small  holes,  each  producing  the  reducing 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe.    The  zinc  oxide  rises 
and  passes  through  a  huge  combustion  flue  ti 
a  large  circular  tower,  50  feet  high,  in  whicl 
the  oxide  and  ashes  separate.    The  ashes  bein; 
heavier  than  the  oxide,  the  velocity  of  th 
fans  which  impel  the  product  forward  lift 
the  oxide  to  the  top,  and  the  ashes  drop  to  thj 
bottom.    The  oxide  is  forced  onward  throug 
a  cooling-room,  size  80  by  40  feet,  and  heate 
to  from  400°  to  700°  F.    Thence  the  oxide  i 
blown  through   large  flues  into  the  "bag 
room.  This  is  in  a  large  building,  devoid  of  fui 
niture,  except  bags  of  muslin,  45  feet  long,  i 
which  the  oxide  is  deposited.    It  is  now  veri 
white,  and,  after  being  kiln-dried  and  boltec 
is  by  heavy  pressure  reduced  in  bulk  and  baJ 
relied,  ready  for  shipment.    The  productio 
of  zinc  oxide  for  pigment  purposes  has  a; 
sumed  large  proportions,  amounting  in  19C 
to  63,363  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,808,482,  and  i 
1905  to  65,403  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,232,240 
Properties. — The  official  zinc  oxide  is  d 
scribed  in  the  U.   S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  " 
very  fine,  amorphous,  white  or  yellowish-whi 
powder,  free  from  gritty  particles,  without  od< 
or  taste;  it  gradually  absorbs  carbon  dioxic 
from  the  air.    Insoluble  in  water  or  alcohc 
Completely  soluble  without  effervescence,  j 
diluted  acids;  also  in  ammonia  water,  and  : 
ammonium  carbonate  T.S.    When  heated, 
assumes  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  c 
cooling.    If  a  small  portion  of  Zinc  Oxi<; 
be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  cobaltous  nitra; 
T.S.,  and  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  w 
assume  a  vivid  green  color.    For  making  tei 
of  identity  and  purity,  digest  1  Gm.  of  Zij 
Oxide,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a  mixtu 
of  10  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  J 
Cc.  of  water  until  saturated;  then  remove  ti 
undissolved  Zinc  Oxide  by  filtration.   In  a  pc 
tion  of  the  filtrate  a  white  gelatinous  pyeeipita 
is  produced  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  L.v 
and  a  pure  white  precipitate  by  ammomu 
sulphide  T.S.    Another  portion  of  the  filtral 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  n 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  ior_arsen 
cadmium,  lead,  and  copper  (see  Part  111,  ^ 
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No.  121) ;  in  applying  this  test  the  addition 
of  ammonia  water  should  be  omitted.  Another 
portion  of  the  filtrate  should  yield,  upon  the 
gradual  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  T.S., 
a  pure  white  precipitate,  which  should  almost 
completely  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent.  If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc  Oxide  be  placed  in  a 
flask  with  10  Cc.  of  boiling  water,  and  2  drops 
of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  be  added,  not  more 
than  1  Cc.  of  tenth-nonnal  hydrochloric  acid 
V.S.  should  be  required  to  discharge  the  red 
'olor  (limit  of  alkali).    If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc 
■Oxide  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lliluted  nitric  acid,  the  solution  should  remain 
Blear  upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
■  absence  of  chloride),  and  not  become  more 
|han  slightly  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  ba- 
lium  chloride  T.S.  (limit  of  sulphate).    If  1 
Km.  of  freshly  ignited  Zinc  Oxide  be  digested 
with  30  Cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S. 
Intil  solution  is  complete,   and  2  drops  of 
methyl-orange  T.S.  be  added,  not  more  than  5.4 
»c.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  should 
le  required  for  neutralization  ( each  Cc.  of  nor- 
lal  hydrochloric  acid  consumed  corresponding 
|)  about  4  percent,  of  zinc  oxide).    The  nor- 
lal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  should  be  added 
lowly  with  constant  stirring,  waiting  until  the 
Ireeipitated  zinc  hydroxide  has  redissolved  be- 
|>re  adding  further  portions  of  the  reagent." 
|.  S.   "  Prepared  from  the  carbonate  it  is  a 
■ft,  nearly   white,   tasteless   and  inodorous 
Iwder,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  heated ; 
repared  by  combustion  it  is  white.    It  affords 
|e  reactions  characteristic  of  zinc.    It  should 
1  entirely  soluble  when  rubbed,  and,  if  neees- 
|ry,  warmed,  with  solution  of  ammonia  mixed 
Ith  strong  solution  of  ammonia  (absence  of 
fctallic  zinc).    It  should  yield  no  character- 
lie  reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper, 
Idmium,  arsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium, 
tgnesium,    sodium,    potassium,  ammonium, 
I'bonates,  chlorides,  or  sulphates."    Br.  As 
lained  by  combustion,  it  is  perfectly  white. 
I  dissolves  in  solution  of  potassium  and  so- 
lun  hydroxides,  but  not  in  their  carbonates, 
ling  anhydrous,  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
It  the  impure  oxide  found  in  commerce,  being 
lerally  hydrated,  is  soluble  in  that  alkali. 
I  a  low  white  heat  it  fuses,  and  at  full  white- 
Is  sublimes.    When  prepared  by  combustion 
■was  formerly  called  pompholix,  nihil  album, 
la  philosophica,  and  flowers  of  zinc.  Pre- 
I'ed  by  the  old  official  process, — namely,  by 
I'cipitating  zinc  sulphate  with  ammonia,— it 
Itains  the  subsulphate,  the  acid  of  which 
|y  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
1'ic  acid  and  precipitating  by  barium  ni- 
|e._  Sometimes  it  is  obtained  by  precipitat- 
I  zinc  chloride  with  ammonia,  in  which  case 
I  oxide  contains  subchloride,  easily  detected 
■silver  nitrate.    If  it  contains  white  lead  or 
|lk,  it  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in  diluted 
•fchuric  acid,  but.  an  insoluble  lead  or  cal- 
|n  sulphate  will  be  left.    If  iron  be  present, 
Iwnish-red  flocks  of  ferric  oxide  will  remain 


undissolved  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  the  zinc  oxide  is  treated  with  ammonia  in 
excess. 

The  powder  sold  in  commerce  as  zinc  oxide 
is  often  veiy  impure.  Sometimes  the  carbonate 
is  substituted  for  it,  showing  that  the  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  has  been  omitted.  In  this  case 
the  preparation  will  effervesce  with  acids.  Some 
samples  contain  a  large  proportion  of  subsul- 
phate, showing  that  the  discarded  but  produc- 
tive process  of  precipitating  the  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  by  ammonia  has  been  employed. 
Again,  other  samples  contain  oxychloi'ide.  These 
impure  oxides  are  pointed  out  by  Redwood  of 
London,  as  occurring  in  the  English  market, 
and  no  doubt  are  sold  in  the  United  States. 
(See  P.  J.,  1855,  p.  301.)  A  sample  of  com- 
mercial zinc  oxide  is  noticed  in  N.  R.,  Aug. 
1S78,  which  proved  to  be  powdered  gypsum. 
Unfortunately,  a  white  oxide  is  preferred  by 
purchasers,  though  whiteness  is  generally  a  sign 
of  impurity;  the  yellowish-white  official  oxide 
should  be  exclusively  used  by  pharmacists. 

Uses. — This  oxide  is  antispasmodic  and  as- 
tringent. It  has  been  given  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
whooping  cough,  and  gastric  and  intestinal  ca- 
tarrhs. Externally  it  is  employed  as  an  exsic- 
cant  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  in  various  skin 
diseases,  sometimes  by  sprinkling  it  on  the 
affected  part,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment. (See  Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi.)  It  has 
also  been  used  in  gonorrhea.  (N.  R.,  July, 
1874.)  As  a  cosmetic  it  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  preparations  of  lead  of  not  being 
poisonous. 

Zinc  oxide,  prepared  by  combustion,  called 
commercial  zinc  oxide,  is  extensively  used  in 
painting  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead,  over 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  dis- 
colored by  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  stated  that 
it  has  greater  covering  power  as  a  color  than 
white  lead,  10  parts  being  equal  to  13  of  white 
lead.  It  is,  however,  dearer,  so  that  the  pure 
oxide  has  not  replaced  white  lead.  The  oxide 
thus  prepared,  even  though  pure,  should  not 
be  substituted  for  the  official,  as  it  has  not  the 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  gritty  particles 
possessed  by  the  latter.  There  is  an  English 
preparation  known  as  Griffith's  zinc  white,  or 
lithophone,  made  by  precipitating  zinc  sulphate 
by  barium  sulphide;  it  is,  therefore,  a  mixture 
of  zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate.  If  this 
be  roasted  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam 
the  zinc  sulphide  will  be  converted  into  zinc 
oxide.  This  process  has  been  patented  in  Ger- 
many by  Meissner.  (Wagners  Chem.  Techno!., 
11th  ed.,  p.  159.)  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit 
of  not  producing  injurious  effects  on  the  work- 
men at  all  comparable  to  those  caused  by  white 
lead.  It  is,  indeed,  usually  considered  innocu- 
ous; but  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  it  has 
been  reported  by  Botkin.  (B.  F.  M.  R.,  ii.  1873.) 

Dose,  two  to 'five  grains  (0.13  to  0.32  Gm.), 
preferably  in  pill  form. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S. 
(Br.). 
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ZINCI  PHENOLSULPHONAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ZINC  PHENOLSULPHONATE  [Zinc  Sulphocarbolate] 

( zin'ci  phe-nol-sul'phfj-nas ) 

Zn  ( C6H604S )  2  +  8HaO  =  551.56 

"  It  should  contain,  in  uneffloresced  crystals, 
not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Zinc  Para- 
phenolsulphonate  [  (CeH^OH)  SOs^Zn  1:4  + 
8H2O],  and  should  be  kept  in  small,  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  U.  S.  "  Zinc  Sulphocarbolate, 
or  zinc  phenol-para-sulphonate,  Zn(OH.C6H4 
S03)2,H20,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
saturating  the  product  with  zinc  oxide."  Br. 

Zinci  Sulphocarbolas,  Br. ;  Zincum  Sulphophe- 
nolicum  ;  Zinc  Paraphenolsulphonate  ;  Sulphophenate 
tie  Zinc,  Fr.;  Phenolsulfosaures  Zink,  Sulfokarbol- 
saures  Zink,  O. 

Properties. — It  is  officially  described  as  in 
"  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms  or  tab- 
ular crystals;  odorless,  and  having  an  astrin- 
gent, metallic  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air  the 
salt  effloresces,  and  upon  exposure  to  light  and 
air  may  become  slightly  pink.  Soluble  in  1.7 
parts  of  water  or  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
and  in  0.3  part  of  boiling  water,  and  0.56  part 
of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  to  100°  C. 
(212°  F.),  the  salt  loses  6  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  and  it  loses  the  remainder  at 
125°  C.  (257°  F.).  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  chars,  emitting  inflammable  vapors  having 
the  odor  of  phenol,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue 
amounting  to  about  14.6  percent,  of  the  orig- 
inal weight.  Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  blue 
litmus  paper.  A  dilute  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  100)  is  colored  pale  violet  by  ferric 
chloride  T.S.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20)  yields,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
T.S.,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  and,  with 
ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  a  pure  white  precipi- 
tate. Ammonium  carbonate  T.S.,  or  potassium 
hydroxide  T.S.,  when  added  in  small  portions  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  of  a  pure  white  eolor,  which 
dissolves  completely  upon  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  (1  in  20),  to  which  1  Cc.  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, lead,  and  copper  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121);  in  applying  this  test  the  addition 
of  ammonia  water  should  be  omitted.  Tha 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  should 
not  become  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate),  nor  silver 
nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chloride).  Five  Cc. 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10) 
should  not  respond  to  the  Modified  Gutzeit's 
Test  for  arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17)." 
U.S.  "Colorless,  transparent,  tabular,  efflores- 
cent crystals;  soluble  in  2.5  parts  of  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.),  and  in  2  parts  of  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  violet  by  test-solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  and  affords  a  white 
precipitate  with  solution  of  ammonium  hydro- 
sulphide.    It  should  yield  no  characteristic 


reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper, 
cadmium,  arsenium,  iron,  aluminium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium, 
acetates,  or  chlorides,  and  only  the  slightest 
reactions  with  the  tests  for  sulphates."  Br. 

Uses. — Zinc  phenolsulphonate  has  been 
employed  as  an  antiseptic  astringent  stimulant 
to  indolent  or  foul  ulcers,  and  in  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
solutions  used  may  be  a  little  stronger  than 
those  of  zinc  sulphate  employed  for  similar 
purposes.  It  has  also  been  used  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic. 

Dose,  one  to  three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.). 
ZINCI  STEARAS.  U.  S. 

ZINC  STEARATE 

( zin'ci  ste'ar-as ) 

Stearate  de  Zinc,  Fr. ;  Zinkstearat,  Stearinsaures 
Zinkoxyd,  Talgsaures  Zinkoxyd,  O. 

Preparation. — Zinc  stearate  may  be  made  by 
Hallberg's  formula  as  follows:    Castile  Soap, 
granular  and  dried,  two  hundred  grammes; 
zinc  acetate,  seventy-five  grammes;  distilled 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Add  the  soap  to 
3000  Cc.  of  hot  distilled  water;  stir  until  dis- 
solved; strain  the  liquid,  and  set  it  aside  until 
cold.    Dissolve  the  zinc  acetate  in  5000  Cc.  oi 
cold  distilled  water,  and  filter  the  solution  intcl 
the  soap  solution,  stirring  constantly.  Drav 
off  the  liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thorl 
oughly  several  times  with  water;  collect  thjj 
magma  on  a  muslin  strainer  without^  expres 
sion,  and  let  it  dry  by  exposure  to  air,  with 
out  heat,   protecting  it  against  dust.  Zin; 
stearate  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  a  solutio 
of  potassium  stearate  with  one  of  zinc  acetati 
washing,    and    then    drying   the  precipitatt 
For  a  process  for  zinc  oleostearate  by  .1 
E.  Niece  in  which  he  uses  oleic  and  stearj 
acids  and  solution  of  zinc  acetate,  see  Pro\. 
Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  1902,  135.    Zinc  stearai 
differs  from  the  oleate  of  zinc  of  the  U.  S.  ] 
1890 ;  the  latter  was  a  soft  ointment-like  solid/ 

Properties.— It  is  officially  described  as  ! 
very  fine,  white  powder,  tasteless,  and  havir 
a  very  faint  odor,  resembling  that  of  fat,.  Zn 
Stearate  contains  a  small  but  varying  propc' 
tion  of  zinc  palmitate.  Insoluble  m  watt, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  When  heated,  the  salt  tus; 
At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  gi. 
ing  off  inflammable  vapors  and  the  odor 
burning  fat,  and  finally  leaves  about  lo.o  p<: 

1  Oleatum  Zinci.   U    S.     Oleate  of  f|*c--^ 
Oxide,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av..  66*  gnu" 
Oleic  Acid,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  grammes^ 
ounces    av.,    223    grains],    to    make    0  ne  thou* 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grams],  introu 
the  Oleic  Acid  into  a  capacious  capsule,  ana  gr 
ually  add  to  it  the  Zinc  Oxide  by  si fting 
surface  of  the  Acid,  and  incorporate  it  by  contwu 
stirring.    Set  the  mixture  aside  for  a .few  *™J*, 
then  heat  it  on  a  water-bath,  frequently  stirring, 
the  Oxide  is  dissolved."    V.  S.  1890.  v 

This  oleate  was  found  for  the  first  time  in .  tne  u 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890.    It  was  official  in  the iwi 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885.    (See  Unguentum  Zxnct 
atis. ) 
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cent,  of  residue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  zinc 
oxide.  The  salt  should  have  a  neutral  reaction 
to  moistened  litmus  paper.  If  0.5  Gin.  of  Zinc 
Stearate  be  heated  with  a  mixture  of  9.5  Cc.  of 
distilled  water  and  0.5  Cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  stearic  acid  will  be  liberated  and  float  as 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If, 
after  filtering  this  liquid  through  a  small 
wetted  filter,  all  of  the  zinc  be  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  the  filtrate  should 
leave  no  fixed  residue  on  evaporation  (absence 
of  alkalies,  alkali  earths,  etc.).  If  0.5  Gm.  of 
Zinc  Stearate  be  heated  with  a  mixture  of  9.5 
Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  0.5  Cc.  of  nitric 
acid,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not  become 
more  than  slightly  turbid  upon  the  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  more  than  traces 
chlorides).  If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc  Stearate  be 
boiled  with  50  Cc.  of  distilled  water  containing 
I  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  filtered  through  a 
netted  filter,  after  thoroughly  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ngs,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited, 
mould  leave  a  residue  weighing  not  less  than 
1.14  Gm.,  and  not  more  than  0.1G  Gm."  U.  S. 

Uses. — Zinc  stearate  is  employed  in  eczema, 
icne  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  in  the  form 
)f  powder,  or  made  into  an  ointment. 

Off.  Prep. — Unguentum  Zinci  Stearatis,  U.  8. 


ZINCI  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ZINC  SULPHATE 

(zln'cl  sul'ph&s) 

!nS04  +  7HaO  =  285.41 

"It  should  contain,  in  uneffloresced  crys- 
als,  not  less  than  99.5  percent,  of  pure  Zinc 
Sulphate  [SCte.CteZn  +  7HaO],  and  should  be 
cept  in  well-stoppered  bottles."  U.  S.  "  Zinc 
sulphate,  ZnS04,7H20,  is  formed  by  _  the 
nteraction  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc." 
?r. 

Sulfas  Zineicus,  Vitriolum  Album  ;  White  Vitriol  ; 
Sulfate  de  Zinc  officinal,  Fr.  Cod.;  Zincum  Sulfuri- 
M,  P.    G. ;   Zinksulfat,    Sohwefelsaures  Zinkoxyd. 
veisser  Vitriol,  Galitzenstein,  O. ;  Solfato  di  zineo, 
Sulfato  zincico,  8p. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  no  longer  give  detailed 
trocesses  for  preparing  this  salt.  The  Br.  Ph. 
885  process  will  be  found  in  the  foot-note.1 


1,1  Take  of  Granulated  Zinc  sixteen  ounces  [avoir- 
upois]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  twelve  fluid  ounces  [Imperial 
leasure]  ;  Distilled  Water  four  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  ; 
'Olution  of  Chlorine  a  sufficiency;  Carbonate  of  Zinc 
m  an  ounce  [av.],  or  a  sufficiency.  Pour  the  sul- 
furic acid  previously  mixed  with  the  water  on  the 
inc  contained  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and,  when  effer- 
vescence has  nearly  ceased,  aid  the  action  by  heat, 
est  a  few  drops  of  the  resulting  liquid  for  iron  by 
ading  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  sulphydrate  of 
mmonium,  when  a  black  precipitate  will  be  produced 
i  Iron  be  present.  In  the  latter  case  filter  the  re- 
lainder  of  the  fluid  into  a  gallon  bottle,  and  add 
radually  with  constant  agitation  the  solution  of 
a  or  ne  until  the  fluid  acquires  a  permanent  odor  ot 
Worine.  Add  now  with  continued  agitation  the 
"Donate  of  zinc  until  a  brown  precipitate  appears 
nu  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  thus  precipitated.  Let 
Qe  precipitate  subside,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate 

11  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  aside 
|  crystallize.  Dry  the  crystals  by  exposure  to  the 
°n  filtering  paper  placed  on  porous  tiles.  More 


Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  zinc,  some  hydrogen  sulphide  being 
evolved  by  the  reduction  of  the  acid;  but  when 
it  is  diluted,  the  acid  is  instantly  decomposed, 
and,  while  hydrogen  escapes  with  rapid  efferves- 
cence, it  is  replaced  by  the  zinc  with  the 
production  of  zinc  sulphate.  From  this  it 
will  be  perceived  that  hydrogen  is  a  collateral 
product  of  the  process.  The  proportion  of  the 
zinc  to  the  strong  acid  in  the  process  is  as  4  to 
5.53.  The  molecular  weights  give  the  ratio  of 
4  to  6  almost  exactly, — which  indicates  that  the 
metal  is  somewhat  in  excess.  If  the  materials 
are  mixed  at  once,  without  any  precaution,  the 
effervescence  of  hydrogen  is  apt  to  be  excessive, 
and  to  cause  the  overflowing  of  the  liquid.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  commencing  the  solution 
of  zinc  with  a  very  dilute  acid,  which,  as  the 
action  slackens,  is  made  by  degrees  stronger 
and  stronger  by  the  addition,  at  intervals,  of 
small  portions  of  fresh  acid.  As  the  zinc  of 
commerce  generally  contains  iron,  this  would 
contaminate  the  product,  unless  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Hence  the  addition 
of  chlorine,  which  reacts  with  ferrous  sulphate 
to  form  ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride, 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  zinc  carbonate, 
yield  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  to  the  zinc, 
ferric  oxide  being  deposited  and  carbon  dioxide 
set  free.  The  former  is  separated  by  filtration, 
the  latter  escapes  during  the  evaporation,  the 
additional  zinc  sulphate  crystallizes  with  that 
first  formed,  and  the  zinc  chloride  remains  in 
the  mother  waters. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale. — Impure 
zinc  sulphate,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  called 
white  vitriol.  It  is  manufactured  by  roasting 
blende  (native  zinc  sulphide)  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace.  This  mineral,  besides  zinc  sul- 
phide, contains  small  quantities  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  sulphides,  and  by  roasting  is  converted, 
in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  its  constit- 
uents, into  zinc  sulphate,  mixed  with  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  sulphates.  The  roasted  mat- 
ter is  then  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  obtained, 
after  having  been  allowed  to  settle,  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  so  that,  on  cooling,  it 
may  concrete  into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  In 
this  state  it  always  contains  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  copper 
sulphate.  It  may  be  purified  from  these  metals 
by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  boiling  the  solu- 
tion with  zinc  oxide,  which  converts  the  iron 
and  copper  sulphates,  by  precipitating  their 
bases,  into  zinc  sulphate.  The  purified  solution 
is  then  decanted  or  filtered,  and,  after  due  evap- 
oration, allowed  to  crystallize.  It  has  gener- 
ally been  proposed  to  purify  the  white  vitriol  of 
commerce  by  digesting  its  solution  with  metallic 
zinc,  under' the  impression  that  this  is  capable 
of  precipitating  all  the  foreign  metals;  but, 
according  to  Berzelius,  though  it  will  precipi- 
tate copper  readily,  it  has  no  action  on  iron. 

crystals  may  be  obtained  by  again  evaporating  the 
mother-liquor.  If  no  iron  be  present,  filter,  and 
evaporate,  etc.,  at  once."    Br.  1885. 
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F.  Stolba  recommends  a  process  which  has  been 
used  successfully  for  the  purification  of  zinc 
sulphate  by  the  use  of  zinc  carbonate  and  zinc 
permanganate.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1877,  p.  72.) 

Properties. — Zinc  sulphate  is  in  "  colorless, 
transparent,  rhombic  crystals,  or  a  granular, 
crystalline  powder,  without  odor,  and  having 
an  astringent,  metallic  taste.  Efflorescent  in  dry 
air.  Completely  soluble  in  0.53  part  of  water 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  0.2  part  of  boiling 
water;  soluble  in  about  3  parts  of  glycerin;  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  When  rapidly  heated,  the 
salt  melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  partly 
decomposed,  losing  both  water  and  sulphuric 
acid.  When  very  gradually  heated  to  50°  C. 
(122°  F.),  it  loses  5  molecules  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  (31.2  percent.)  without  melting. 
At  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  a  sixth  molecule  is  lost, 
while  the  last  is  removed,  with  decomposition 
of  the  salt,  at  a  temperature  of  about  240°  C. 
(464°  J?.).  Its  aqueous  solution  shows  an  acid 
reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  yields  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  with  potassium  ferro- 
eyanide  T.S.,  and  a  white  precipitate  with 
ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  and  with  barium 
chloride  T.S.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  salt 
be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  cobaltous  nitrate 
T.S.,  and  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  will 
assume  a  vivid  green  color.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  Zinc  Sulphate  (1  in  20),  after  being 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  not 
respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  arsenic, 
cadmium,  lead,  and  copper  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121);  in  applying  this  test  the  addition 
of  ammonia  water  should  be  omitted.  The 
aqueous  solution  should  yield,  with  ammonium 
carbonate  T.S.,  a  white  precipitate,  which 
should  redissolve  completely  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent.  The  aqueous  'solution  (1  in  20) 
should  not  be  rendered  more  than  slightly  tur- 
bid by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (limit  of  chloride). 
If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc  Sulphate,  in  small  fragments, 
be  agitated  for  some  time  with  10  Cc.  of  alco- 
hol, the  filtrate  should  not  redden  moistened  blue 
litmus  paper  (absence  of  free  acid)."  U.  S. 
"  Colorless  transparent  prismatic  crystals  with  a 
strong  metallic  styptic  taste.  Soluble  in  less 
than  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water.  It  affords 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  zinc  and  of  sul- 
phates._  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reac- 
tion with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  cadmium, 
arsemum,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  so- 
dium, potassium,  ammonium,  or  acetates,  and 
only  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for 
iron  or  chlorides."  Br.  Its  crystals  have  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  magnesium 
sulphate.  It  effloresces  slightly  in  dry  air,  and, 
though  neutral  in  composition,  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  When  heated  it  dissolves  in  its 
water  of  crystallization,  which  gradually  evap- 
orates, and  by  a  prolonged  ignition  the  whole 
ot  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  zinc  oxide  left, 
lhe  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  the  metal 
in  the  state  of  white  carbonate.  Pure  zinc  sul- 
phate is  precipitated  white  by  potassium  ferro- 


cyanide  and  ammonium  sulphydrate.  What  is 
thrown  down  by  barium  chloride  or  lead  acetate 
(barium  sulphate  or  lead  sulphate)  is  not  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid.  If  copper  be  present, 
ammonia  will  produce  a  blue  tinge;  if  iron,  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide  will  cause  a  bluish- 
white  precipitate  instead  of  a  white  one,  and 
tincture  of  galls  a  purple  color.  Cadmium  and 
arsenic  may  be  detected  by  acidulating  the  so- 
lution with  sulphuric  acid  and  passing  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it,  when,  if 
either  of  these  metals  be  present,  it  will  be 
thrown  down  as  a  yellow  sulphide.  Zinc  sul- 
phate is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  alka- 
line carbonates,  sulphides,  lime  water,  the  solu- 
ble lead  salts,  and  astringent  infusions. 

The  impure  commercial  variety  of  zinc  sul-; 
phate  is  in  the  form  of  irregular  white  masses 
having  some  resemblance  to  lump  sugar.  The: 
lumps  usually  exhibit,  here  and  there  on  the 
surface,  yellow  stains,  produced  by  ferric 
oxide.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  pure  salt,  or 
account  of  its  containing  less  water  of  crys; 
tallization. 

Composition. — Crystallized  zinc  sulphate 
consists  of  one  sulphuric  acid  group,  SC-4,  oni 
atom  of  zinc,  and  seven  molecules  of  water 
The  white  vitriol  of  commerce  contains  bu| 
three  molecules  of  water. 

Uses. — This  salt  is  tonic,  astringent,  and, 
large  doses,  a  prompt  emetic,  producing  ver; 
little  depression,  and  much  used  when  it 
desired  simply  to  evacuate  the  stomach. 
gastric  catarrh  it  is  sometimes  useful,  in  thl 
dose  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.)  be- 
fore meals,  in  pill.    It  was  formerly  used 
night  sweats,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  nei 
vous  diseases,  but  has  now  entirely  passed  or 
of  vogue  as  a  remedy  in  such  affections, 
an  astringent  it  is  chiefly  employed  external! 
Its  solution  constitutes  a  good  styptic  to  bleee 
ing  surfaces,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to 
an  injection  in  fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoea,^ 
as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  also  as  a  stimi! 
lant  application  to  ulcers  both  of  the  mucoi 
membrane  and  of  the  skin.    Simpson  of  Edii; 
burgh,  employed  dried  zinc  sulphate  in  tl 
form  of  powder,  paste,  or  ointment,  as  a  po\ 
erfuL  rapid,  manageable,  and  safe  caustic 
indurated  inflammatory  ulcers  of  the  cerv 
uteri;  in  lupus;  in  ulcerous  forms  of  shin  dt 
eases;  and  in  removing  urethral  caruncles,  co 
dylomata,  warty  excrescences,  etc.    The  dri> 
salt  should  be  finely  levigated.    The  causl 
paste  is  made  by  incorporating  an  ounce 
the  powder  with  a  drachm  of  glycerin;  ai 
the  caustic  ointment,  by  thoroughly  mixing  t 
same  quantity  of  the  powder  with  two  draehik 
of  lard.   (See  Am.  J.  M.  S.,  April,  1857, 
485.) 

Zinc  sulphate,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as 
irritant  poison.  Besides  vomiting  and  inc( 
sant  retehing,  it  produces  anxiety,  distress! 
restlessness,  and  extreme  prostration.  t>* 
cases  are  on  record  of  fatal  poisoning  by  ti 
salt,  the  patient  being  generally  relieved  j 
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its  prompt  expulsion  in  vomiting.  Death  is 
said  to  have  been  caused,  however,  by  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  free 
administration  of  bland  drinks,  the  use  of 
opium  to  allay  irritation,  and  the  employment 
of  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  should 
symptoms  of  inflammation  arise. 

Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain 
(0.016  to  0.032  Gm.)  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gm.).  When 
used  as  a  collyrium,  an  injection,  or  a  gargle, 
or  as  a  wash  for  indolent  ulcers,  from  one  to 
three  grains  (0.065  to  0.2  Gm.)  or  more  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  (30  Cc.)  of  water. 
For  medicinal  purposes  the  crystallized  salt 
only  should  be  used. 
Off.  Prep. — Unguentuin  Zinci  Oleatis,  Br. 

ZINCI  VALERAS.  U.  S.  (Br.) 

ZINC  VALERATE 
[Zinci  Valerianas,  Pharm.  1890.  Zinc  Valerianate] 

( zin'cl  val'e-ras ) 

Zn(CBHe02)2  +  2H20  =  301.28 

"It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  Zinc  Valerate  [  (C*H9.C00)2Zn + 
2H2O],  and  should  be  kept  in  small,  well-stop- 
pered bottles."  U.  S.  "Zinc  Valerianate,  or 
zinc  iso-valerianate,  Zn(CsH902)2,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  saturating  iso-valerianic  acid  with 
zinc  carbonate,  or  by  the  interaction  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  sodium  iso-valerianate."  Br. 

Zinci  Valerianas,  Br.;  Zlncuni  Valerlanleuixi  ; 
Valerianas  Zlneieus  ;  Valerianate  de  Zinc,  Fr.  Cod.; 
valerate  de  Zinc,  Fr.;  Zlncvalerlanat,  Baldrlan- 
saures  Zinkoxyd,  G. ;  Valerianate  zlncico,  Sp. 

Zinc  valerianate  was  formerly  included 
among  the  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  at  the  revision  of  1880  no  process 
was  inserted.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  no 
longer  gives  a  formula  for  its  preparation; 
for  former  formulas  see  foot-note.1 


Take  of  Valerianate  of  Soda  two  troyounces  and 
1  half;  Sulphate  of  Zinc  two  troyounces  and  four 
wndred  and  twenty  grains;  Distilled  Water  a  suffl- 
yient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately  each 
n  twenty  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having 
seated  the  solutions  to  212°  F.,  mix  them,  and  set 
be  mixture  aside  to  crystallize.  Decant  the  mother- 
vater  from  the  crystals,  and  put  them  upon  a  filter 
n  a  funnel  to  drain.  Mix  the  mother-water  and  the 
trainings,  evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  200°  F. 
?A°^l  fluidounces,  and  again  set  aside  to  crystallize, 
wa  the  crystals,  thus  obtained,  to  those  in  the  fun- 
A  Wash  the  whole  with  a  little  Distilled  Water, 
na> .having  removed  them  with  the  filter,  spread  them 
n  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  them  with  a  heat  not 
weeding  200°  F."    U.  8.  1870. 

lake  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  five  ounces  and  a  half 
avoirdupois]  ;  Valerianate  of  Sodium  five  ounces 
,aJ-l:  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the 
'U'pnate  of  Zinc  and  the  Valerianate  of  Sodium, 
aen,  In  two  pints  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water: 
^at  both  solutions  to  near  the  boiling  point,  mix 
nok  co£''  an(1  skim  off  tne  crystals  which  are  pro- 
a:,  Evaporate  the  mother-liquor  at  a  heat  not 
weeding  200°  F.,  till  it  is  reduced  to  four  [fluid] 
"Qces;  cool  again,  remove  the  crystals  which  have 
lio  a 1  '  and  add  them  to  those  which  have  been 
nil  7  obtained.  Drain  the  crystals  on  a  paper 
kiSi?,^  wash  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
'bulled  Water,  till  the  washings  give  but  a  very 


Properties.— This  salt  is  in  "white,  pearly 
scales,  having  the  odor  of  valeric  acid,  and  a 
sweetish,  astringent,  and  metallic  taste.  On 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  slowly  loses  valeric  acid. 
Soluble  in  about  50  parts  of  water,  and  in 
about  35  parts  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ; 
somewhat   more   soluble   in   absolute  alcohol. 
Boiling  renders  the  aqueous  solution  turbid 
from  loss  of  acid  and  formation  of  a  basic 
salt.    When  heated,  the  salt  melts.    At  a  higher 
temperature  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  in- 
flammable vapors,  and  finally  leaving  a  residue 
of  zinc  oxide.    Its  aqueous  solution  reddens 
blue  litmus  paper.    If  0.5  Gm.  of  Zinc  Valerate 
be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  0.5  Cc.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  9  Cc.  of  water,  the  valeric 
(isovaleric)  acid  will  be  liberated  and  float  as 
an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
After  filtering  through  a  small  wetted  filter, 
the  clear  solution  should  not  respond  to  the 
Time-Limit  Test  for  arsenic,  cadmium.,  lead, 
and  copper  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  121) ;  in 
applying  this  test  the  addition  of  ammonia 
water  should  be  omitted.    If  0.5  Gm.  of  Zinc 
Valerate  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  0.5  Cc. 
of  nitric  acid  and  4.5  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  mixture  filtered  through  a  small  wetted 
filter,  the  filtrate  should  remain  clear  upon  the 
addition  of  either  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence 
of  sulphate)  or  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of 
chloride).    Zinc  Valerate  should  dissolve  with- 
out residue  hi  ammonium  carbonate  T.S.  If 
0.5  Gm.  of  Zinc  Valerate  be  triturated  with 
3  Cc.  of  water,  and  0.2  Cc.  of  ferric  chloride 
T.S.  added,  the  filtrate  should  not  show  a  red 
color  (absence  of  acetate).    If  a  concentrated 
solution  of  copper  acetate  in  water  be  added  to 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  Zinc  Val- 
erate,  the   mixture   should   remain  perfectly 
clear  (absence  of  butyrate).    If  0.5  Gm.  of 
Zinc  Valerate  be  heated  with  a  mixture  of  9.5 
Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  0.5  Cc.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  not 
respond  to  the  Modified   Gutzeit's  Test  for 
arsenic  (see  Part  III,  Test  No.  17)."  U.  S. 
"  In  white  pearly  tabular  crystals,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable  odor,   and   a  metallic   taste;  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in  ether,  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent.). 
On  heating  to  redness,  after  moistening  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  it  should  yield 
not  less  than  26  nor  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
zinc  oxide.    It  should  yield  no  characteristic 
reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  cad- 
mium,   arsenium,    iron,    aluminium,  calcium, 

feeble  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Let  them 
now  be  again  drained,  and  dried  on  filtering  paper 
at  ordinary  temperatures."  Br. 

These  foVmulas  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  for- 
mula of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  salt  a  double  decomposition  takes  place 
between  the  reacting  salts,  resulting  In  the  production 
of  zinc  valerianate  and  sodium  sulphate.  Upon  mix- 
ing the  hot  solutions,  crystals  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
zinc  valerianate  form  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  during  the  progress  of  its  concentration  to  one- 
tenth,  more  of  them  are  successively  produced.  These 
are  then  washed  with  cold  distilled  water  to  separate 
adhering  sodium  sulphate,  drained  on  a  filter,  and 
dried. 
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magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium, 
acetates,  or  carbonates,  and  only  the  slightest 
reactions  with  the  tests  for  chlorides  or  sul- 
phates. When  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  it  gives  a  distillate  which,  when  mixed 
with  solution  of  copper  acetate,  does  not  im- 
mediately affect  the  transparency  of  the 
liquid,  but  forms  after  a  little  time  oily  drops, 
which  gradually  pass  into  a  bluish-white  crys- 
talline deposit  (absence  of  butyrates)."  Br. 
The  salt,  as  obtained  by  the  British  1885  and 
U.  S.  P.  1870  formulas,  contained  one  molecule 
of  water;  but  when  formed  by  saturating  zinc 
carbonate,  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
with  valeric  acid,  it  contains  six  molecules  of 
water,  and  when  dried  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.), 
perfectly  resembles  the  official  salt.  (Witt- 
stein.)  Other  authorities  (Fliiekiger,  Pharm. 
Chem.,  and  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chem., 
vol.  iii.  part  i.)  give  the  formula  of  the  stable 
crystallized  salt  as  Zn(C5H902)a  -f-  2H2O.  Zine 
acetate  impregnated  with  oil  of  valerian  has 
been  substituted  for  this  salt;  but  at  present, 
from  the  relative  costliness  of  the  oil,  there  is 
no  inducement  to  this  fraud.  Zinc  butyrate 
has  been  sold  in  Paris  for  the  valerate,  and 
is  so_  like  it  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
physical  properties.  The  two  salts,  however, 
may  be  differentiated  by  adding  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  acid  of  the  suspected  salt  ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  copper  acetate.  If  the 
acid  be  the  butyric,  its  addition  to  the  solution 
of  the  acetate  will  disturb  the  transparency  of 
the  latter,  by  the  formation  of  a  bluish-white 
precipitate;  if  it  be  the  valeric,  no  change 
will  be  produced.  (Larocque  and  Huraut,  J.  P. 
C,  3e  ser.,  ix.  430.) 

Uses. — Zinc  valerate  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy,  on  theoretical  grounds,  by  Prince 
Louis-Lueien  Bonaparte.  Upon  trial  it  was 
found  to  possess  antispasmodic  properties,  and 
has  been  used  in  diabetes  insipidus.  By  some 
of  the  Italian  physicians  it  has  been  extolled 
as  a  remedy  in  neuralgia.  F.  Devay  of  Lyons, 
found  it  useful  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  nervous 
affections  which  accompany  chlorosis. 

Dose,  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gin.), 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  given  in  the 
form  of  pill. 

ZINCUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 

ZINC 

(zln'eum) 

Zn  =  64.9 

"  It  should  contain  not  less  than  99  percent, 
of  pure  metallic  Zinc."  U.  S.  "  The  laminated 
or  granulated  metal."  Br. 

JMSMfWifci*'  Speltre' Zinc-  Fr-; 

Zinc  occurs  native  in  two  principal  states, 
as  a  sulphide,  called  blende,  and  as  a  carbonate 
or  silicate,  to  which  the  name  of  calamine  is 


applied  indiscriminately.  In  this  country  there 
are  two  additional  ores  that  are  worked  for  zinc. 
Both  occur  at  Franklin  and  Mine  Hill,  New 
Jersey,  and  are  characteristic  of  those  localities. 
They  are  the  native  oxide,  called  red  oxide  or 
zincite,  and  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  with  man- 
ganese and  iron  oxide,  known  as  franklinite. 
Zinc  has  been  detected  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  a  peculiar  violet,  Viola  calamina, 
growing  on  the  calamine  hills  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  It  is  largely  produced  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  this  country,  the  chief  Ameri- 
can localities  being  the  southwestern  section  of 
Missouri,  together  with  the  neighboring  counties 
of  Kansas,  the  New  Jersey  localities  before 
mentioned,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  The  metal  is  extracted 
generally  from  blende  or  calamine.  This  is 
roasted  and  mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  and; 
the  mixture  heated  in  iron  cylinders  placed 
horizontally  over  a  furnace.  When  the  re-; 
duction  of  the  zinc  commences,  iron  receivers 
are  adapted  to  the  opening  of  the  cylinder  to 
condense  the  volatilized  metal.  The  metal  is 
then  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  and  forms 
spelter,  or  the  zine  of  commerce.  In  thisjj 
state  it  contains  iron,  and  traces  of  lead 
cadmium,  arsenic,  copper,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal. To  purify  it  from  these  substances,  it 
must  be  subjected  to  a  second  distillation  in 
crucible,  furnished  with  a  tube  passing  througl 
its  bottom  and  open  at  both  ends,  its,  uppe 
extremity  reaching  a  little  more  than  half-way 
up  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lowe 
end  terminating  above  a  vessel  of  water.  Th 
impure  zine  being  placed  in  the  crucible,  th< 
cover  luted  on,  and  the  fire  applied,  the  pur 
zinc  is  volatilized,  and,  passing  down  the  tube  b; 
a  descending  distillation,  condenses  in  the  wate 
below.  In  the  arts  zinc  is  purified  sufficientl; 
for  commercial  purposes  without  volatilization 

The  production  of  spelter  in  the  Unite 
States  for  the  year  1904  amounted  to  186,70 
tons,  and  for  1905  to  203,849  tons.  Th 
world's  production  for  the  same  years  amounte* 
to  693,022  tons  and  727,141  tons  respectively 
The  percentage  of  production  for  the  Unite' 
States  in  these  years  was  26.9  per  cent',  an! 
28  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  largest  pre 
ducing  countries  after  the  United  States  arj 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

Properties. — Zinc  has  a  bluish-white  color, 
peculiar  taste,  and  a  perceptible  odor  whe 
rubbed.  Its  texture  is  laminated,  and  its  fra( 
ture  crystalline.  Its  malleability  and  ductilit 
are  not  very  great.  When  perfectly  pure,  : 
may  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  at  ordinary  ten) 
peratures;  but  the  zinc  of  commerce  require 
to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  between  100  C 
and  148.8°  C.  (212°  F.  and  300°  F.)  to  rende 
it  sufficiently  malleable  to  be  rolled  into  sheet: 
The  softness  of  zine  is  peculiar,  as  shown  h 
the  circumstance  that  it  clogs  the  file  when  th 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to  filings;  an 
hence  to  have  it  in  the  divided  form  it  • 
necessary  to  melt  it,  and  triturate  it  at  tb  < 
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moment  of  solidification.1  Subjected  to  heat 
it  fuses  at  398°  C.  (773°  F.).  According  to 
A.  von  Riemsdyk,  it  volatilizes  to  some  extent 
before  fusion  at  a  temperature  of  268.3°  C. 
(515°  F.).  (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  p.  424.)  At  full 
edness  it  boils,  and  in  close  vessels  may  be 
distilled  over;  but  in  open  vessels  it  takes  fire, 
md  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  giving 
f¥  dense  white  fumes.  It  dissolves  in  most  of 
he  acids  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen, 
ind  precipitates  all  the  metals  either  in  the 
netallic  state  or  in  that  of  oxide.  It  forms 
Dut  one  oxide  (a  monoxide)  and  but  one 
sulphide.  The  monoxide  is  official,  and  has  been 
lescribed  under  another  head.  (See  Zinci  Ox- 
dum.)  The  official  zinc  is  described  as  "  a  blu- 
sh-white metal,  showing  a  crystalline  fracture; 
n  the  form  of  thin  sheets,  or  in  irregular, 
jranulated  pieces,  or  moulded  into  thin  pencils, 
or  in  fine  powder,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
anging  from  6.9  when  it  is  cast  to  7.2  after  it 
s  rolled.  Soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
When  heated  above  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  and  not 
move  150°  C.  (302°  F.),  the  metal  becomes 
malleable  and  ductile;  above  200°  C.  (392°  F.) 
it  becomes  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  powdered 
in  an  iron  mortar;  at  412°  to  415°  C.  (773.6° 
o  779°  F.)  it  melts,  and  at  940°  C.  (1724°  F.) 
it  boils  and  may  be  readily  distilled.  If  1  Gm. 
?f  Zinc  be  added  to  20  Cc.  of  diluted  hydro- 
hloric  acid,  the  liberated  hydrogen  should  not 
aave  a  disagreeable  odor,  nor  should  it  color  a 
trip  of  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  T.S. 
(absence  of  sulphur),  or  with  silver  nitrate  T.S. 
(absence  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  phosphorus) . 
The  resulting  solution  should  be  clear  and  color- 
less, and  should  yield  a  white  gelatinous  pre- 
ipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  T.S.,  and 
a  white  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide 
f.S.  If  1  Gm.  of  Zinc  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  10  Cc.  each  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  moistened  with  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  again  evaporated,  and  the  final  residue 
dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  this  solution  should 
not  respond  to  the  Time-Limit  Test  for  arsenic, 
admium,  lead,  and  copper  (see  Part  III,  Test 
No.  121);  in  applying  this  test  the  addition 
)f  ammonia  water  should  be  omitted."  U.  S. 

Zinc  of  good  quality  dissolves,  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty 
rayish-black  residue.  If  absolutely  pure,  it 
would  be  wholly  dissolved.  The  solution  is 
colorless,  and  yields  white  precipitates  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  ammonium  sul- 
phydrate.  Ammonia  throws  down  from  this 
solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  wholly 
dissolved  when  the  alkali  is  added  in  excess. 
Zinc  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is 
the  best  metal  that  can  be  used,  in  conjunction 


'Zincum  Granulation.    Br.  1885.    Granulated  Zinc. 

Take  of  Zinc  of  commprce  one  pound.  Heat  it  in 
jn  earthen  crucible  and  immediately  the  metal  is 
[used  remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire  and  pour  the 
Quid  In  a  thin  stream  into  a  vessel  containing  about 
two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Drain  off  the  water  and 
dry  the  granulated  zinc."    Br.  1885. 

(86) 


with  copper  or  carbon,  for  galvanic  combina- 
tions. Its  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
furnishes  the  readiest  method  for  obtaining 
hydrogen.  With  copper  it  forms  brass,  and,  in 
the  form  of  sheet  zinc,  it  is  employed  to  cover 
the  roofs  of  houses,  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  covering  of  iron,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  oxidation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tin,  forming  what  is  commercially  known  as 
galvanized  iron.  A  fine  powder,  known  as  zinc 
dust,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  zinc  vapor 
in  the  distillation  of  zinc  from  its  ores,  is  much 
used  in  chemical  laboratories  as  a  convenient 
reducing  agent  in  many  reactions.  Zinc  should 
never  be  used  for  culinary  vessels,  as  it  is 
soluble  in  the  weakest  acids.  Zinc  and  its 
oxide  are  dissolved  to  a  certain  extent  by  water 
containing  common  salt,  a  double  zinc  and 
sodium  chloride  being  produced  in  solution.  (J. 
P.  C,  Nov.  1867,  p.  397.) 

The  compounds  of  zinc  are  poisonous,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  lead.  The  zinc 
oxide,  used  in  painting  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  colic 
resembling  that  caused  by  lead,  and  called  zinc 
colic.  It  attacks  the  workmen  exposed  to  the 
dust  of  the  oxide  while  engaged  in  packing  it 
in  barrels,  and  is  said  to  yield  to  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  lead  colic.  This 
latter  statement,  however,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
veiy  questionable. 

Uses. — Zinc  is  never  used  as  a  medicine  in 
the  metallic  state,  but  is  employed  in  this  state 
to  prepare  zinc  sulphate  and  zinc  chloride,  and 
the  Reduced  Iron  of  the  Br.  Pharmocopceia.  In 
combination  it  forms  a  number  of .  important 
preparations.2 

-  Zinc  Nitrate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  caustic  either 
in  the  form  of  -paste  or  in  pencils.  Lefort  prepares 
it  by  dissolving  commercial  zinc  with  heat  in  equal 
volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  maintaining  an 
excess  of  zinc,  and  concentrating  until  a  slight  basic 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  carries  down  any  iron 
present.  Boiling  water  is  then  added,  and.  when  cool, 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat  until  slight  ebullition  takes  place ;  if  then  left 
to  cool,  it  forms  a  cake,  which  should  be  broken  up 
and  drained  in  a  glass  funnel.  Of  the  zinc  nitrate 
so  prepared  100  grammes  are  dissolved  in  50  grammes 
of  water,  and  afterwards  incorporated  with  50 
grammes  of  wheateu  flour.  This  forms  a  homogeneous 
paste  which  remains  soft,  spreads  easily  over  sur- 
faces without  afterwards  contracting,  and  does  not 
spread  at  the  edges  through  absorption  of  moisture. 
When  made  into  cylinders,  it  should  not  be  dried  by 
heat  as  it  slightly  decomposes  and  becomes  yellow 
and  friable:  it  may  be  kept  dry  by  placing  it  in 
a  tin  box  with  some  pieces  of  quicklime,  but  not  in 
contact  with  them.  (L.  M.  R.,  June  18,  1873;  A.  J. 
P  Dec.  1873.)  Chas.  Rice  prepares  pencils  by 
pouring  fused  zinc  nitrate  into  paper  cylinders  which 
are  made  bv  rolling  paper  around  a  lead-pencil  and 
sealing  with  wax.  (See  N .  R.,  1876,  p.  44 ;  also 
Hudrargi/ri  et  Zinci  Cyanidum,  Part  II.)  The 
mixed  mercury  and  zinc  cyanide  was  originally  sug- 
o-e«ted  as  a  practical  antiseptic  by  Lister,  who  claimed 
for  it  the  advantages  of  being  non-volatile,  unirri- 
tatiu"-  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  only  in  three 
thousand  parts  of  blood  serum  ;  so  that  it  is  not  eaeily 
washed  off  the  gauze  bv  discharge  from  wounds.  Its 
o-ermicidal  value  is  said  to  be  very  slight,  but  its 
inhibitory  power  to  be  such  that  a  one-twelve-hun- 
dredth solution  will  permanently  prevent  putrefaction 
iu  animal  fluids.  Cyanide  gauxc  may  be  mads  actively 
germicidal  by  impregnation  with  a  solution  of  one 
to  four  thousand  of  corrosive  sublimate.  One  great 
objection  to  the  preparation  is  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing gauze  with  it.  The  statements  of  Lister  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  gauze  are  devoid 
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ZINGIBER.  U.  S.,  Br. 

GINGER 

(zln'gj-ber) 

"  The  dried  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale 
Roscoe  (Fam.  Zingiberacece) ."  U.  S.  "The 
scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  Zingiber 
officinale,  Roscoe."  Br. 

Gingembre  (gris  et  blanc),  Fr.  Cod.;  Rhizoma 
Zlngiberis,  P.  O. ;  Ingwer,  Q.;  Zenzero,  It.;  Jenglbre 
(Rizoma  de),  Sp. 

Zingiber  officinale,  Roscoe,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc. 
(1807),  viii.  348;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot., 
ii.  55,  pi.  98. — Amomum  Zingiber,  L.,  Sp.  Plant. 
1753,  1;  B.  &  T.  270.— The  ginger  plant  has  a 
biennial  or  perennial,  creeping  rhizome,  and 
an  annual  stem,  which  rises  two  or  three  feet 
in  height,  is  solid,  round,  erect,  and  enclosed  in 
an  imbricated  membranous  sheathing.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  five  or  six 
inches  long  by  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
stand  alternately  on  the  sheaths  of  the  stem. 
The  flower-stalk  rises  by  the  side  of  the  stem 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  and,  like  it,  is  clothed 
with  oval  acuminate  sheaths;  but  it  is  without 
leaves,  and  terminates  in  an  oval,  obtuse,  brac- 
teal,  imbricated  spike.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
dingy  yellow  color,  and  appear  two  or  three  at 
a  time  between  the  bracteal  scales. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  is 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  it  was 
transplanted  from  the  East,  and  at  Sierra 
Leone  in  Africa.  The  flowers  have  an  aromatic 
odor,  and  the  stems  when  bruised  are  slightly 
fragrant;  but  it  is  in  the  rhizome  that  the 
.virtues  of  the  plant  reside.  This  is  fit  to  be 
dug  up  when  a  year  old.  The  rhizome  of  the 
ginger  is  lifted  from  the  soil  by  a  single 
thrust  of  the  fork  at  the  time  when  the  stems 
of  the  plant  turn  white,  before  the  rhizome  has 
begun  to  get  tough  and  fibrous.  The  root  is 
scalded  in  boiling  water  and  rapidly  dried, 
when  it  constitutes  the  black  or  ordinary  ginger 
of  commerce. 

In  Jamaica  the  so-called  white  or  Jamaica 
ginger  is  produced  by  carefully  peeling  the 
fresh  rhizomes  so  that  only  the  epidermis  is 
removed,  the  cells  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis  being  the  richest  in  volatile  oil  and 
resin.  The  peeled  pieces  are  macerated  some- 
times m  water  and  sometimes  in  lime  juice, 
and  not  rarely  the  color  of  the  ginger  is 
improved  by  finally  coating  it  with  chalk.  An 
inferior  white  ginger  is  also  produced  in  the 

HASWffl  t0  Pharmaceutical  success, 
of  starch  with  «Z  *  mK?ing  a  -pi'etty  strong  solution 
to  It  o  with  tbe  double  cyanide  powder,  and  adding 

resultant  Qn,an—?  °/  g/ound  Potassium  sulphate.  The 
Wi  in  J£!cip,.tate  is  dHed'  and  when  used  is  dlf- 
the  »w,h  m  a.  trougb'  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  e  ™  »  §auze  ls  P'aced  ln  !ayers ;  when  soaked 
immftti £ra*wS.  °ut  and  dried,  or  if  to  be  used 
towel  w  f.n S,  foJd!2  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a 
cor?osive^nhi;^etd  thf  j?auze  may  be  wet  with  the 
(s£ ?  r 7  u suWimate  solution,  one  to  four  thousand." 
1891  )         J-      1889  ;  aIso  Annals  °f  Surgery,  Jan. 


East  Indies.    The  thoroughness  of  desiecatior> 
is  a  matter  of  commercial  importance.  Tht 
moisture  in  ginger  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
but  in  the  poorer  specimens  may  constituti 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  weight.   In  China  the 
fresh  ginger  is  rasped  into  a  powder  and  a; 
such  dried.    Formerly  East  Indian  ginger  wai 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Calcutta 
while  the  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  ginger  camij 
usually  through  London.    At  present  the  cull 
tivation  of  ginger  is  spread  almost  over  th  , 
whole  sub-tropical  world,  and  the  drug  is  pre 
duced  in   St.  Lucia,  Dominica  and  Africa 
Cochin-China,  Japan,  etc.    In  Martinique 
ginger  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  cultivatio 
of  Zingiber  Zerumbet,  Rose. 

The  ginger  of  Siam  is  said  to  be  produce 
by  Alpinia  Galanga,  and  is  the  same  druj 
therefore,  as  the  Grater  or  Java  Galanga  Bop  I 
The  large,  ordinary,  preserved  ginger  of  Chin  I 
is,  according  to  C.  Ford  (Kew  Bulletin,  1891  j 
also  the  product  of  A.  Galanga.    It  is  mac  ! 
by  boiling  young,  tender,  carefully  selected  an 
decorticated  rhizomes  in  syrup.   Preserved  gii 
ger  from  the  West  Indies  is  made  from  tic 
official   plant.     According  to   Hartwich  arj 
Swanlund,  the  rhizome  of  the  Zingiber  Miog 
which  is  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  hi 
a  taste  less  pungent  than  that  of  the  offici, 
ginger,  and  distinctly  recalling  bergamot. 
commerce  the  varieties  of  ginger  are  knov 
by  the  place  Of  their  production.  Africs 
and  Cochin  ginger  on  an  average  yield  mo; 
resin  and  volatile  oil  than  do  the  older  varieties 

The  recent  root  is  from  one  to  four  inch 
long,  somewhat  flattened  on  its  upper  ai 
under  surface,  knotty,  obtusely  and  irreg 
larly  branched  or  lobed,  externally  of  a  lig 
ash  color  with  circular  rugae,  internally  yello 
ish  white  and  fleshy.    It  sometimes  begins 
grow  when  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  Tj 
common  or  black  ginger  is  of  the  same  genei 
shape,  but  has  a  dark  ash-colored  wrinkl 
epidermis,  which,  being  removed  in  some  plac 
exhibits  patches  of  an  almost  black  coir 
apparently  the  result  of  exposure.  Beneath  tj 
epidermis  is  a  brownish,  resinous,  almost  hor 
cortical  portion.    The  interior  parenchyma 
whitish  and  somewhat  farinaceous.   The  pow< 
is   of   a   light   yellowish-brown   color.  1 
variety  is  most  extensively  used.    The  Jama 
or  white  ginger  is  white  or  yellowish  white 
the   outside.     The   pieces   are   rounder  a  j 
thinner,  and  afford  when  pulverized  a  beautij" 
yellowish-white  powder.  I 

The  uncoated  ginger  of  the  East  Indies  rest 
bles  the  Jamaica,  but  is  darker,  being  g| 
rather  than  white.  As  the  Jamaica  comma) 
a  much  higher  price  than  even  the  uneoa 
East  India  production,  the  latter  is  occasion? 
altered  to  simulate  the  former.    This  is  soi 


»  For  tables  giving  analyses  of  varieties  of  gn 
and  for  discussion  of  the  methods  of  discovering 
presence  of  spent  ginger  see  The  A na  y v°'-  \ 
and  xix.  ;  A.  J.  P.,  1881,  894  ;  Bulletxn  No  ».  * 
II.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1887  ;  P.      vol.  «v 
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mes  done  by  coating  the  exterior  with  calcium 
ilphate  or  carbonate,  sometimes  by  bleaching 
ith  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  in  other 
ays,  by  which  not  only  the  exterior  but  also 
ie  internal  parts  are  rendered  whiter  than  in 
e  unprepared  root.  Powdered  ginger  which 
is  been  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of 
sence,  technically  known  as  "  spent  ginger/' 

used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  adulteration 
:  powdered  ginger.  Its  detection  without 
say  of  some  sort  is  almost  impossible,  unless 
i  much  is  present  as  to  sensibly  alter  the 
ste  of  the  powder.  Allen  and  Moor  rely 
3on  the  proportion  of  cold  water  extract 
elded  and  the  soluble  ash.  Dyer  and  Gilbard 
ate  that  the  fixed  ethereal  extract  is  of  little 
ilue,  on  account  of  its  variability  in  genuine 
nger,  but  that  the  extract  obtained  by  alcohol 
ter  ether  affords  a  valuable  criterion.  In 
muine  ginger  the  average  yield  is  2.9  per  cent- 
bile  in  spent  ginger  it  is  1.2  per  cent.  They 
•so  affirm  that  in  genuine  ginger  the  ash  pro- 
iced  is  2.7  per  cent.,  in  the  exhausted  ginger 
is  0.3  per  cent.  A.  Russell  Bennett  concludes 
at  spent  ginger  can  be  detected  by  noting  the 
coholic  and  cold  water  extracts  and  the  solu- 
e  ash,  affirming  that  ginger  should  yield  not 
is  than  5  per  cent,  of  extract  with  90  per  cent, 
eohol,  8.5  per  cent,  of  cold  water  extract  and 
3  per  cent,  of  soluble  ash. 
Properties.— The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  de- 
tibes  this  rhizome  as  in  "  laterally  compressed, 
'egularly  branched  pieces;  externally  whitish 

pale  buff,  longitudinally  striate;  fracture 
ort-fibrous,  mealy,  showing  numerous  small 
I  and  resin  cells  and  circular  groups  of  fibro- 
scular  bundles;  odor  agreeably  aromatic; 
ste  aromatic  and  pungent."  U.  S.    The  odor 

ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating,  the  taste 
icy,  pungent,  hot,  and  biting.  These  prop- 
ties  gradually  diminish,  and  are  ultimately 
st,  by  exposure.  The  virtues  of  ginger  are 
tracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 
The  peculiar  flavor  of  the  root  appears  to 
pend  on  the  volatile  oil,  its  pungency  partly 
i  the  resinous  or  resino-extractive  principle. 

considerable  quantity  of  pure  white  starch 
iy  be  obtained  from  it.  The  volatile  oil,  ex- 
lined  by  A.  Papousck,  was  yellow,  of  the 
lor  of  ginger,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic  taste. 
5  sp.  gr.  was  0.893,  and  its  boiling  point 

6-1°  C.  (475°  F.).    Deprived  of  water  by 
stillation  over  phosphoric  oxide,  it  consisted 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  formula 
■°Hi6,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  terpenes. 


Thresh  considers  that  the  essential  oil  is  mainly 
made  up  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C16H24,  or  isomers 
of  it,  which  boil  at  from  245°  to  270°  C. 
(P.  J.,  No.  586,  1881.)  Schimmel  &  Co. 
(April,  1897)  state  that  the  essential  oil  con- 
tains camphene  and  phellandrene,  and  hence 
the  terpenes  have  the  formula  CioHie,  as  first 
stated.  Fliickiger  obtained  from  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  of  Jamaica  ginger  four  and 
a  half  ounces  of  the  oil,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent.  He  states,  however,  that 
Schimmel  &  Co.  of  Leipsic,  informed  him  that 
they  obtained  as  much  as  2.2  per  cent,  from 
good  ginger.  (Phartnacographia,  2d  ed.,  p. 
637.)  H.  von  Soden  and  W.  Rojahn  (Ph. 
Ztg.,  1900,  414)  obtained  a  new  sesquiterpene 
from  oil  of  ginger  by  fractioning  the  saponified 
oil.  They  have  named  it  zingiberene.  It  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0.872  at  15°  C.  Those  pieces  of 
ginger  which  are  very  fibrous,  light  and  friable, 
or  worm  eaten,  should  be  rejected.  The  com- 
mercial powder  of  ginger  is  veiy  frequently 
adulterated,  rice  starch,  powdered  ginger  which 
has  been  exhausted  in  making  preparations,  and 
even  brick  dust  and  chalk,  being  used,  and  the 
loss  of  pungency  made  good  by  the  addition 
of  capsicum  or  mustard. 

Uses. — Ginger  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and 
carminative,  and  is  often  given  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  attendant  upon  atonic  gout.  It 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  bitter  infusions  and 
tonic  powders,  imparting  to  them  an  agreeable, 
warming,  and  cordial  operation  upon  the  stom- 
ach. Externally  it  is  rubefacient.  Under  the 
name  of  "  Essence  of  Ginger "  cheap  alcoholic 
preparations  of  ginger  have  been  much  sold  and 
used  as  an  intoxicant.  A  number  of  cases  of 
blindness  produced  by  such  use  have  been  re- 
corded, the  amblyopia  having  been  due  to  the 
large  use  of  methyl  alcohol  in  the  making  of 
these  "  essences."  The  infusion  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  or 
bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  (30  to  60  Cc). 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65  to  1.3  Gm.). 

Off.  Prep. — Fluidextractum  Zingiberis,  U.  8.; 
Tnfusiuu  Sennce,  Br.;  Oleoresina  Zingiberis,  U.  8.; 
Pilula  Seillae  Composita,  Br.;  Pulvis  Aromaticus, 
U.  8.  (Br.);  Pulvis  Jalapte  Compositus,  U.  8.; 
Pulvis  Opii  Compositus,  U.  8.;  Pulvis  Ehei  Com- 
positus, V.  8.,  Br.;  Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus, 
Br.;  Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.  8.  (from  fluidextract), 
Br.;  Tiuctura  Zingiberis,  U.  8.,  Br. 


PART  FI 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES  NOT  OFFICIAL 


In  the  present  section  it  is  proposed  to  consider  remedies  which  are  not  recognized  in 
5  United  States  or  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  which  on  account  of  their  use  in  domestic 
professional  medicine,  their  toxic  properties,  their  history,  or  the  probability  that  they 
y  prove  in  the  future  remedies  of  power,  or  valuable  products,  require  notice  in  an 
cyclopedic  work  like  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  The  limit  of  the  present  volume 
bids  a  complete  description  of  all  these  substances,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  at 
st  the  information  where  to  look  for  an  account  of  almost  everything  used  in  medicine, 
the  substances  treated  of  in  this  part  are  not  official,  they  are  not  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  as  those  found  in  Part  I.  and  hence  the  type  and  arrangement  of 
es  are  different;  experience  has  shown  that  this  method  educates  the  reader  to 
tinguish  between  official  and  unofficial  substances. 


ibrastol.  Asaprol. — Calcium  a-monosu, Iphonate 
t-mphthol,  L       >Ca.     This  is  a  white 
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'der,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  resem- 
g  the  salicylates  in  its  taste.  It  is  said  to  be 
tral  in  reaction,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
er,  and  not  altered  by  heat,  non-irritant, 
htly  toxic,  well  borne  by  the  digestive  tract, 
rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Asaprol 
originally  brought  forward  by  A.  Staekler  as 
■rmicide,  antipyretic,  and  antirheumatic,  to  be 
1  iu  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains 
S.9  Gm.)   in  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

0.   T.,   1892.)      Dujardin-Beaumetz  (Ibid., 
•  1894)  finds  that  when  given  by  the  mouth  to 
>its  in  the  dose  of  0.25  gramme  per  kilo  it  has 
deleterious   effect,   although   less   than  one 
nine  per  kilo  proves  fatal.     It  escapes  from 
!  kidneys  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  ether-naph- 
'  ,  which  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  dark  blue 
''  ration  of  the  urine  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
c  ride.    In  acute  rheumatism,  Dujardin-Beau- 
n  s  believes  that  the  remedy  is  equal  to  salicyl- 
a  >  and  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  pro- 
(|  ng  tinnitus  aurium  or  eruptions  upon  the 
s  •  From  sixty  to  ninety  grains  (3.9-5.8  Gm.) 
J1    be  given  daily  in  capsules  or  aqueous  solu- 
f  •    Buck    (Ther.   Woch.,   1897)    confirms  the 
)  e  of  asaprol  in  rheumatism.    Moncorvo  (B.  G. 

I  March  and  April,  1895)  recommends  it  in 
c  ea  and  in  malarial  diseases.  He  also  affirms 
~  >  used  locally,  it  is  an  excellent  antiseptic, 

II  ostatic,  and  cicatrizant.  He  uses  it  in 
a  ous  solution,  1  to  4  per  cent.,  or  as  an  oint- 
11  :  with  vaseline.  He  even  asserts  that  a  1  per 
e  solution  applied  to  the  periglotteal  region 
"  rapidly  cure  whooping  cough. 


Abroma.  Abroma  angusta,  L.  f.  (Fam.  Ster- 
culiacea!. ) — Under  the  name  of  Olutkombul,  the 
glutinous  sap  of  this  plant  has  long  been  used  in 
India  in  dysmenorrhea.  According  to  Sircar 
(Indian  Medical  Gazette,  1900)  and  other  Eng- 
lish practitioners,  it  is  a  very  efficient  remedy  in 
congestive  and  neuralgic  dysmenorrhcea  when 
given  in  doses  of  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.)  at  the 
time  of  the  first  premonitory  pains  and  continuing 
to  the  end.  The  fresh  root  is  sometimes  used. 
Dose,  half  a  drachm  (2  Gm.). 

Abrus.  Abrus  precatorius,  L.  Jequirity. 
Kunch.  Ratii.  (Fam.  Leguminosje. ) — The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  India  and  also  in 
Brazil,  are  employed  in  India  as  a  standard 
weight,  and  also  for  criminal  poisoning.  They 
are  said  to  be  inert  when  taken  whole  into  the 
stomach.  They  contain  abric  acid,  Ci2ll24N30, 
and,  according  to  the  researches  of  Sidney  Martin 
(P.  J.,  Sept.  1887;  Proc.  Roy.  80c.,  vol.  xlvi., 
1889),  two  proteid  poisons,  a  paraglobulin  and  an 
albumose  (together  called  abrin),  which  are 
almost  identical  in  their  physiological  properties 
with  principles  found  in  snake  venom,  although 
less  powerful.  According  to  Flexner,  the  toxic 
action  of  these  substances  also  closely  resembles 
that  of  true  toxins,  the  most  characteristic  result 
being  focal  necroses  in  various  organs.  Flexner 
suggests  that  these  in  turn  are  due  to  a  lesion  in 
the  blood  vessel  walls  caused  by  the  abrin.  (./. 
Ex.  M.,  1897,  vol.  ii.)  The  ordinary  lethal  dose 
of  abrin  for  animals  is  said  to  be  0.00001  Gm.  per 
kilo  of  weight.  (Consult  The  Non-Bacil!ous  Na- 
ture of  Abrus  Poisoning,  J.  H.  Warden  and  L.  A. 
Waddel,  Calcutta,  1884;  Bufalini,  Ann.  di  Chim. 
e  di  Farm.,  No.  2,  1880;  Robert,  W.  M..  Bl, 
Nov.  1889.)  The  root  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  licorice,  and,  according  to  David  Hooper, 
contains    glycyrrhizin.       (P.    J.,    1804.)  The 
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Abrus. — Absinthium. 


PART  II, 


infusion  of  jequirity  was  formerly  used  as  a 
local  remedy  in  granular  conjunctivitis,  pannus, 
trachoma,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye;  but 
the  preparation  has  been  supplanted  by  a  definite 
solution  of  abrin.  According  to  Ehrlich,  the 
solution  of  abrin  should  not  be  stronger  than 
one  part  in  500,000;  any  increase  of  strength 
must  be  made  with  great  care.  Both  Ehrlich  and 
Calmette  succeeded  in  immunizing  rabbits  against 
abrin,  and  obtained  an  antitoxin  serum.  P.  R6- 
mer  (Graefe's  Archiv  f.  Ophthal.,  vol.  lii.,  1901) 
has  introduced  two  preparations:  jequiritol,  an 
abrin  solution,  sterilized,  of  four  different 
strengths;  jequiritol  serum,  which,  as  commer- 
cially supplied,  has  such  immunizing  power  that 
0.1  Cc.  suffices  to  protect  a  white  mouse  from  the 
effects  of  a  hundredfold  lethal  dose  of  jequiritol 
when  the  latter  and  jequiritol  serum  are  injected 
conjointly.  (For  details  and  methods  of  use,  see 
Th.  M.,  May,  1902;  M.  R.,  1902;  also  Kattwinkel, 
Jequiritol,  Bonn,  1902.) 

Absinthium.  U.  8.  1890.  Wormwood.—"  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  Artemisia  -Absinthium,  L. 
(nat.  ord.  Composite)."  U.  8.  1890.  Several 
species  of  Artemisia  have  enjoyed  some  reputation 
as  medicines.  The  leaves  of  A.  Abrotanum,  L.,  or 
southernwood,  are  reported  by  Craveri  to  contain 
a  crystallizable  alkaloid,  abrotine;  they  were 
formerly  employed  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 
A.  pontica,  L.,  has  been  substituted  for  common 
wormwood,  but  is  weaker.  A.  vulgaris,  L.,  or  mug- 
wort,  has  been  used  in  Germany  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  amenorrhaea.  A.  ludoviciana,  Nutt.,  a 
native  of  the  southwestern  regions  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  commended  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  hair.  (A.  </.  P.,  1872,  p.  106.)  In  China,  moxa 
is  prepared  from  A.  chinensis,  L.,  and  A.  indica. 
Wormwood  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  branching, 
round,  and  striated  or  furrowed  stems,  which 
rise  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  panicled 
at  their  summit.  The  radical  leaves  are  triply, 
those  of  the  stem,  doubly  or  simply  pinnatifid. 
The  floral  leaves  are  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  hemispherical,  pedi- 
celled,  nodding,  and  in  erect  racemes.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also  culti- 
vated. It  is  among  our  garden  herbs,  and  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  New  England.  It  should  be  gathered  in  July 
or  August,  during  flowering.  "  Leaves  about  5 
Cm.  long,  hoary,  silky-pubescent,  petiolate, 
roundish-triangular  in  outline;  pinnately  two- 
or  three-cleft,  with  the  segments  lanceolate,  the 
terminal  one  spatulate;  bracts  three-cleft  or  en- 
tire; heads  numerous,  about  3  Mm.  long,  sub- 
globose,  with  numerous  small,  pale-yellow  florets, 
all  tubular  and  without  pappus;  odor  aromatic; 
taste  persistently  bitter."  £7.  8.  1890.  The 
volatile  oil  (oleum  absinthii)  is  usually  dark 
green,  sometimes  yellow  or  brownish,  having  a 
strong  odor  of  the  plant,  an  acrid  peculiar  taste, 
and  the  sp.  gr.  0.925  to  0.950.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc., 
which  lessen  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  com- 
posed of  thujone  (absinthol) ,  which  has  the  spe- 
cific gravity  0.926,  composition  C10H16O,  boiling 
point  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  to  205°  C,  and  when 
heated  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  or  zinc 

7n01TTe^le  ?S  Cymene  <C"Hi4);  thujyl  alcohol 
.l^ioHieO),  both  free  and  as  the  esters  of  acetic, 
isovaleric,  and  palmitic  acids;  phellandrene  and 
possibly  pmene;  cadinene;  and  a  blue  oil  of  as 
l*A  ™£etermined  composition.  ( Gildemeister 
and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele,  1899.)  Accord- 


ing to  Braconnot,  wormwood  also  contains  chlo- 
rophyll, albumen,  starch,  saline  matters,  and 
lignin,  malic  and  acetic  acids.  The  cold  infu- 
sion becomes  olive-green  and  turbid  on  the  addi- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  indicating  the  probable 
existence  of  a  little  tannic  acid.  (Pereira 
The  absinthic  acid  found  by  Braconnot  is  said  to 
be  succinic  acid.  Caventou  first  obtained  ab 
sinthin  in  an  impure  condition.  (See  U.  S.  D. 
14th  ed.,  p.  5.)  E.  Luck  prepared  pure  ahi 
sinthin  in  1851.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxiii.  358.)  A 
Kromayer  (A.  Pharm.  (2),  cviii.  129)  gave  t< 
absinthin  the  formula  C20H28O4  +  £H20.  P, 
Senger  (A.  Pharm.,  230,  p.  94)  has  obtained  absin 
thin  as  a  yellow  substance  of  an  intensely  bitte 
taste  melting  at  55°  C.  He  gives  it  the  formul; 
C16H20O4  and  considers  it  to  be  a  glueoside,  as  01 
boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  de: 
trose  and  absinthic  acid.  Absinthin  is  soluble  i' 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Adrian  and  Trillat  is< 
lated  a  new  crystalline  body  (C53H51O20)  fror, 
wormwood  by  treating  an  alcoholic  extract  wit, 
amyl  alcohol,  the  absinthin  having  been  previous! 
removed.  They  also  isolated  another  crystallir 
principle,  anabsinthin,  C18H24O4  (P.  J.,  1891 
1,  75).  The  old  salt  of  wormwood  (sal  absinthii 
was  impure  potassium  carbonate,  made  from  tl 
ashes  of  the  plant. 

Wormwood,  which  was  formerly  in  vogue  as  'j 
stomachic  tonic,  antiperiodic,  and  anthelminti 
is  at  present  very  seldom  used  by  regular  pral 
titioners.    The  volatile  oil  is  an  active  narcot 
poison.    In  dogs  and  rabbits  from  thirty  to  fifi 
drops   (1.5-2.5  Cc.)   of  it  will  cause  tremblini 
stupor,  hebetude,  and  it  may  be  insensibility;  oil 
to  two  fluidrachms   (3.75-7.5  Cc.)  of  it,  viole  , 
epileptiform  convulsions,  with  involuntary  evacuj 
tions,  unconsciousness,  and  stertorous  breathim 
which  may  or  may  not  end  in  death.  (Marc 
B.  G.  T.,  Mai,   1864;    Magnan,  L'Union  Mei 
Aout,  1864;  Amory,  B.  M.  8.  J.,  March,  1868, 
83.)    In  man  the  oil  acts  similarly;  a  half-oun 
(15  Cc.)  of  it  caused,  in  a  male  adult,  insenj 
bility,  convulsions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
tendency  to  vomit;  though  the  patient  recover  j 
under  the  use  of  emetics,  with  stimulants  a," 
demulcents.    (L.  L„  Dec.  6,  1862.)  Accordil 
to  J.  L.  Corning,  the  volatile  oil  is  a  power*] 
local    anaesthetic,    locally   useful    in  rheuma\ 
pains.     B8hm  and  Robert  affirm  that  the 
escapes  through  the  kidneys  unchanged.  Dose, 
wormwood  in  substance,  from  twenty  to  foi; 
grains  (1.3-2.6  Gm.)  ;  of  the  infusion  (one  oui 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ) ,  from  one  .to  tj 
fluidounces  (30-60  Cc.)  ;    of  the  oil,  one  to  t 
minims  (0.06-0.12  Cc). 

Absinthe  is  a  liqueur  containing  oils  of  wort 
wood,  angelica,  anise,  and  marjoram.  Accordi 
to  Baudrimont  the  absinthe  ordinaire  contai 
47.66  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  demi-fine 
per  cent.,  the  fine  68  per  cent.,  and  the  < 
sinthe  Suisse  80.66  per  cent.  The  preparatu, 
if  manipulated  properly,  possesses  naturally 
bright  green  color,  brought  to  an  olive-green  | 
slight  addition  of  caramel  coloring;  but  artificl 
coloring  is  often  resorted  to,  and  indigo,  turmei 
cupric  acetate,  and  aniline  green  have  been  u; 
to  produce  the  proper  shade.  Absinthism  diff< 
from  ordinary  alcoholism  in  its  manifestatioi 
its  characteristic  symptoms  are  restlessness 
night,  with  disturbing  dreams,  nausea  and  voir 
ing  in  the  morning,  with  great  trembling  of  1 
hands  and  tongue,  vertigo,  and  a  tendency  to  e| 
leptiform  convulsions. 
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Acacia  Bark. — Acetylene. 
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Acacia  Bark.  Acacice  Cortex.  Br.  Add.  Under 
he  name  of  Acacia  Bark  the  British  Addendum 
ecognizes  under  one  name  the  dried  barks 
if  the  Acacia  arabica  (Lam.),  Willd.,  and  of  the 
icacia  decurrens,  Willd.,  or  Black  Wattle  of 
Australia. 

Acalypha.  Br.  Add. — The  fresh  and  the  dried 
ierb,  Acalypha  indica,  L.  This  euphorbiaeeous 
'lant  is  said  to  have  expectorant  and  emetic  prop- 
rties  similar  to  those  of  ipecac,  and  also  to 
e  employed  by  the  native  Indian  practitioners  in 
he  form  of  the  fresh  leaves  as  a  poultice  for 
.leers,  and  as  a  suppository  for  constipation  in 
hildren.  The  Succus  Acalyphce,  Br.  Add.,  is  pre- 
ared  by  adding  one  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol 
o  three  volumes  of  the  juice  expressed  from  fresh 
;aves,  with  subsequent  filtration.  It  is  given  in 
oses  of  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75-15 
!&)..  The  liquid  extract  (Extractum  Acalypha) 
dquidum,  Br.  Add.),  made  with  a  menstruum  of 

0  per  cent,  alcohol,  is  given  in  doses  of  from  five 
)  thirty  minims  (0.3-1.8  Cc). 

Acetal.  C6H1402  or  CH3CH  (OC2H5)2— Ethyli- 
sne  diethylic  ether,  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at 
)4°  to  106°  C.  (219°-223°  F.) ,  sparingly  soluble 

1  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  stated  to  be 
arcotic  in  the  dose  of  thirty  minims  ( 1.8  Cc). 
Aceto=Ortho=Toluid.  C7H7.NH.C2H3O.— Color- 
ss  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
id  ether;  powerfully  depressant  to  animal  tem- 
srature,  although  feebly  poisonous.  (E.  Bar- 
trini,  T.  Mod.,  1892,  532.) 

Acetophenone.  Hypnone.  Phenyl-rnethyl- 
'Mne,  C8H80  or  C6H6CO.CH3. — A  colorless 
quid,  boiling  at  200°  C.  (392  F.) ,  having  a  very 
nacious,  persistent  odor,  recalling  that  of  bitter 
monds,  not  inflammable,  not  soluble  in  water 
■  in  glycerin,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
iloroform,  petroleum  benzin,  and  also  certain 
Is,  especially  that  of  sweet  almonds.  It  is 
ade  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  ace- 
te  and  benzoate.  Originally  proposed  as  a 
^pnotic  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  it  has  been 
wwn  by  the  concordant  researches  of  Laborde, 
rasset,  Mairet,  and  Combemale  to  be  very 
ncertain  as  a  hypnotic  and  very  toxic  in  its 
stion  on  the  lower  animals.  The  researches  of 
egnier,  confirmed  by  Kamensky,  have  demon- 
rated  that  it  acts  powerfully  on  nutrition, 
pidly  lessening  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  and 
-using  loss  of  weight.  In  agreement  with  this, 
has  been  found  to  be  in  man  an  uncertain 
T>notic.  Norman,  however,  claims  excellent  re- 
dts  from  hypodermic  injections  of  from  five  to 
reive  minims  (0.3-0.7  Cc.)  in. insanity  (J.  M. 
>  xxxiii.).  Dose,  from  three*  to  ten  minims 
1-2-0.6  Cc),  although  Rey  has  given  as  much 
;  twenty-three  grains  (1.5  Gm.)  without  pro- 
icing  sleep. 

Acetophenone-Paramidophenol  Ether. — This 
instance,  prepared  bv  G.  Vignolo,  has  been  stud- 
d  physiologically  by  F.  Badano  (Arch.  I.  C.  M., 
svi.  1897),  who  finds  that  it  powerfully  re- 
ices  bodily  temperature  by  lessening  the  heat 
•eduction;  that  in  poisonous  doses  it  causes 
ie  formation  in  the  blood  of  methamioglobin,  and 
Us  by  respiratory  paralysis. 
Acetopyrine.  Antipyrinai  Acetyl-salicylas. 
his  occurs  asa  white  crystalline  powder,  having 
i  odor  resembling  acetic  acid;  sparingly  soluble 
cold  but  freely  in  warm  water;  freely  soluble 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  in  warm  toluol;  less 
in  ether  and  in  petroleum  benzin  It  was  origi- 
l%  introduced  into  medicine  by  Winterberg  and 


Braun  ( W.  K.  W.,  1900,  No.  39)  as  combining 
the  activities  of  antipyrine  and  salicylic  acid,  into 
which  substances,  according  to  VV.  Meitner  (St. 
P.  M.  W.,  xx.  1900),  it  is  broken  up  in  the  stom- 
ach; the  acetyl-salicylic  acid  undergoing  further 
decomposition  in  the  intestines.  Acetopyrine  has 
been  much  used  as  an  analgesic  in  migraine, 
sciatica,  neuritis,  and  also  as  an  antipyretic  in 
typhoid  and  other  low  fevers.  It  has  also  been 
employed  as  an  antirheumatic,  especially  in  sub- 
acute and  chronic  cases.  Goldmann  (All.  W.  M. 
Z.,  April,  1901)  claims  that  it  is  valuable  in 
bronchitis;  and  Bolognesi  (B.  G.  T.,  March, 
1901)  recommends  it  in  gonorrhoea.  Its  physi- 
ological and  therapeutic  activities  are  prob- 
ably those  of  its  constituents.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-6.65  Gm.), 
in  capsules  or  suspended  in  water,  and  repeated 
up  to  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.)  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  when  necessary.  In  fevers  two  doses  may 
be  given  two  hours  apart  about  the  time  of  the 
exacerbation. 

Acetylene.  C2H2. — Acetylene  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Berthelot,  who  obtained  it  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  between  carbon  points  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen.  It  is  now  prepared  on  a  largo 
scale  by  the  decomposition  of  carbides  like  cal- 
cium carbide  with  water  according  to  the  re- 
action: 

C2Ca  +  2H20  =  C2H2  +  Ca  (0H)2 
The  product  so  obtained  is  almost  always  con- 
taminated with  phosphine.  and  this  should  always 
be  removed  by  washing  the  acetylene  with  bro- 
mine water. 

Calcium  carbide,  CaC-2,  is  prepared  by  melting 
a  mixture  of  powdered  lime  and  coke  dust  in  an 
electrical  furnace.  It  is  a  grayish-brown,  dense 
substance  having  a  crystalline  metallic  fracture 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  2.26.  It  evolves  a 
peculiar  odor  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
due  to  the  action  of  moisture  which  causes  partial 
decomposition  with  the  production  of  acetylene. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  in  lumps,  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  layer  of  calcium  hydroxide,  which 
to  a  great  extent  protects  the  interior  of  the 
lumps  from  further  deterioration.  Calcium  car- 
bide is  not  inflammable  and  one  pound  if  pure 
yields  5.9  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  gas  at  18°  C. 
The  production  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  United 
States  in  1904  was  31,642,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,088,420. 

Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas  of  ethereal  odor, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  most  abundantly  in  acetone.  It 
burns  ordinarily  with  a  very  snioky  flame,  but 
from  a  burner  with  a  fine  slit  gives  a  clear  white 
flame.  It  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  air, 
also  a  series  of  explosive  acetylides  with  copper, 
silver,  and  other  metals. 

According  to  Mosso  and  Ottolengui  (Rendiconti 
Delia  R.  Accademia  del  Lincei.,  1896)  acetylene 
gas  is  an  active  poison,  causing  death  in  the  dog 
in  about  one  minute  through  respiratory  failure, 
and  always  producing  a  fatal  result  when  present 
in  the  air  in  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  Rose- 
mann  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxxvi.  1895)  asserts  that  its 
toxic  properties  are  very  feeble,  and  that  it  has 
no  action  upon  haemoglobin. 

In  Moissan's  experiments  from  40  to  79  per 
cent,  of  the  vapor  was  necessary  in  the  air 
breathed  before  toxic  manifestations  were  pro- 
duced (C.  R.  A.  S.,  exxi),  while  Oliver  found 
that  no  symptoms  were  caused  so  long  as  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  air  was  main- 
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tained  with  the  vapor,  and  when  the  animal 
was  made  to  breathe  pure  acetylene  gas  the  symp- 
toms were  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  of  asphyxiation.    (B.  M.  J.,  i.  1898.) 

Acetylphenylhydrazin.  C6H5NH,NH.CH3C0. 
This  substance,  first  introduced  into  medicine  in 
an  impure  form,  under  the  name  of  pyrodin,  has 
since  been  used  in  an  alleged  pure  condition  under 
the  name  of  hydracetin.  It  is  chemically  closely 
allied  to  acetanilide,  differing  solely  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  imido-group  (NH)  ;  it  is,  as  indi- 
cated by  its  name,  hydrazin  in  which  hydrogen 
atoms  are  replaced  by  phenyl  and  acetyl.  It  is 
made  by  heating  together  phenylhydrazin  and  glac- 
ial acetic  acid,  and  purifying  the  product  by  re- 
crystallization.  It  forms  colorless,  inodorous 
crystals,  melting  at  128.5°  C.  (263°  F.) ,  soluble 
in  fifty  parts  of  water  and  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Guttmann  (Pr.  M.  W.,  1889)  demon- 
strated that  this  substance  is  a  powerful  poison, 
seven  and  a  half  grains  (0.5  Gm.)  being  sufficient 
to  kill  a  rabbit,  with  a  remarkable  destruction  of 
the  red  blood  cells.  He  found  it  a  powerful  anti- 
pyretic, in  doses  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  grains  (0.096-0.16  Gm.),  but  believes  it 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  remedy  on  account  of 
its  action  on  the  blood.  Externally  he  consid- 
ered it  to  be  safe,  and  allied  to  pyrogallic  acid 
in  its  influence  upon  skin  diseases;  but  Basch 
(L.  L.,  1890)  has  seen  very  violent  poison- 
ing from  the  use  of  a  10  per  cent,  ointment, 
without  benefit  to  the  psoriasis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lemoine  (B.  M.,  1889)  finds  it,  in  doses 
of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  (0.048  Gm.),  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  the  treatment  of  hectic  fever 
of  phthisis,  reducing  the  temperature  and  check- 
ing night-sweats.  When  the  dose  of  two  and  a 
half  grains  (0.16  Gm.)  per  day  is  exceeded,  vio- 
lent symptoms  are  apt  to  be  produced. 

Achillea.  U.  8.  1870.— The  flowering  tops  of 
Achillea  Millefolium,  L.  Milfoil,  or  yarrow,  is  a 
perennial  herb,  very  common  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  is  specifically  distinguished  by  its  doubly 
pinnate,  downy,  minutely  divided  leaves,  with  lin- 
ear, dentate,  mucronate  divisions,  from  which  it 
derived  the  name  of  milfoil,  by  its  furrowed  stem 
and  involucre,  and  by  its  dense  corymbs  of  whitish 
flowers,  which  appear  throughout  the  summer, 
from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb  is 
medicinal.  Achillea  nobilis,  L.,  and  A.  moschata, 
Jacq.,  or  Iva  of  Europe,  are  sometimes  used  as 
substitutes  for  A.  Millefolium. 

Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  A.  Millefolium 
have  an  agreeable,  though  feeble  aromatic  odor, 
which  continues  after  drying,  and  a  bitterish, 
astringent,  pungent  taste.  The  aromatic  proper- 
ties are  strongest  in  the  flowers,  the  astringency  in 
the  leaves.  The  plant  contains,  besides,  a  blue  vol- 
atile oil,  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  principle,  achil- 

IT'  ^hlCh  Was  discovered  by  Zanon.  (Ann.  Ch. 
Ph.,   Iviii.  21.)     As   analyzed   by   von  Planta 

r  w  xtCo'  Ph-'  clv-  1870 '  its  formula  is 
^2oH38N2Oi5.  It  occurs  in  a  brownish-red  mass  of 
a  strongly  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water,  more 
feebly  m  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  Achilleic 
acid,  also  discovered  by  Zanon,  is  affirmed  by 
rl  asiwetz  to  be  identical  with  aconitic  acid.  The 
oil,  winch  may  be  obtained  separately  by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  has  a  beautiful  azure-blue  color, 
and  the  peculiar  flavor  of  milfoil.  Sehimmel  &  Co. 
(Ber.d.  Chem.  Gcs.,  1894,  p.  50)  found  its  most 
important  constituent  to  be  cineol,  C10H18O.  The 
Ugh   boiling   blue  portion    is    probably  identi- 


cal with  the  azulein  of  chamomile  oil.  Ivain, 
C24H42O5,  has  also  been  isolated;  it  occurs  as 
a  dark  yellow  resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  producing  an 
intensely  bitter  solution. 

The  active  principles  of  the  drug  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  alcohol.  A.  Millefolium  is  a 
mild  aromatic  sudorific  tonic  and  astringent,  and 
is  sometimes  used  in  acute  suppression  of  the 
menses,  i-n  the  form  of  a  hot  infusion.  Dose, 
from  four  to  six  fluidounces  (120-180  Cc.) ; 
the  volatile  oil  has  been  used  in  doses  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  (1.0-1.5  Cc).  Pappi  states  that 
achillein  given  in  divided  doses  up  to  from  thirty 
to  seventy-five  grains  (2-5  Gm. )  causes  marked 
irregularity  of  the  pulse. 

/NHC6  EUOfCHg) 

Acoine.    HC1.C=NC6  H4  O  ( C2  H6 ) 
\NHC6  H40(CH3). 
Di-para-anisyl-mono-para-phenetyl-guanidine  Hy- 
drochloride.— A  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble 
in  water  (six  parts  to  one  hundred).    It  is  in-] 
compatible  with  iodine  or  alkaline  iodides.  Acoine 
was  introduced  as  a  local  anaesthetic  by  Troll 
denier   (Th.  M.,  xiii.;  also  Zeit.  T.  M.,  1901) 
It  has  been  specially  used  by  the  ophthalmolo 
gists  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  strongei 
solutions  being  very  irritant  or  even  corrosive 
It;  is  not  absorbed  through  a  normal  conjunc 
tiva,  but  when  the  epithelial  covering  is  de 
stroyed,  or  when  the  drug  is  injected  into  th1 
sub-conjunctival  tissues,  it  is  said  to  act  mor 
powerfully  than  cocaine,  anrl  to  be  specially  effi 
cacious  in  the  relief  of  deep  seated  ocular  pains' 
It  is  also  actively  germicidal,  the  1  per  cent 
solution  remaining  free  from  bacteria.  Acoin 
has  also  been  used  with  asserted  excellent  result 
in  dentistry  and  in  operations  upon  the  nose 
For  dental  purposes  a  2  per  cent,  solution  i 
preferred.    One  per  cent,  of  common  salt  shoul 
be  added  to  hypodermic  solutions,  which  are  pre) 
erably  made  with  distilled  water. 

Acrolein.  Acrylic  Aldehyde.  CH2  =  CH.C'HC 
Acrolein  is  a  fluid  which  emits  an  intensely  pu» 
gent  odor,  is  soluble  in  two  or  three  parts  c 
water,  and  boils  at  52.5°  C.  (126.5°  F.).  It  is  ai, 
serted  by  E.  Koch  and  G.  Fuchs  (Cb.  B.,  1891; 
xxvi. )  to  be  a  valuable  bactericide,  but  its  exceee 
ingly  disagreeable  odor  and  tendency  to  underg: 
decomposition  will  probably  prevent  its  comin 
into  use.  I 

Aetata.  Actcea  spicata,  L.  Baneberry.  _  Hen 
Christopher.  Radix  Christophoriana.  Racine  a 
Saint  Ghristophe,  Fr.  Christophswurz,  Wolf, 
wurz,  G. — This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plai 
(Fam.  Eanunculaceai )  growing  in  the  woods  1 
mountainous  regions  from  Japan  to  Central  Euroi, 
as  well  as  in  Siberia.  Its  dark-brown,  bitterisl 
somewhat  acrid  root  resembles  that  of  Hellebon 
niger,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  sul 
stituted.  It  is  an  active  emeto-purgative,  capab. 
of  producing  when  in  overdose  dangerous  effect' 
There  are  two  American  species  which  probabli 
have  medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of  4 
spicata, — namely,  A.  alba  (L. ),  Mill.,  or 
cohosh,  and  A.  rubra  (Ait.),  Willd.,  or  red  cohos, 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  their  berries.  (Pro\ 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1858.) 

Actinomeris.  Actinomeris  helianthoides,  Nut 
Gravel  Weed.  Diabetes  Weed.  (Syn.,  Verbesw 
helianthoides.)  (Fam.  Compositae.) — The  root 
said  to  be  largely  used  in  Upper  Georgia  1 
dropsy  and  chronic  cystitis.  Dose  of  infusio 
(ounce  to  a  pint),  one  fluidounce  (30  Cc). 
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Adansonia.  Adansonia  digitata,  L.  Baobab. 
tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  belonging  to.  Bom- 
icacew.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  extending  quite 
irough  that  continent  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia, 
id  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  The 
aves  and  bark  of  this  tree  abound  in  mucilage, 
id  have  little  odor  or  taste.  By  the  Africans  the 
aves  are  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  the  subacid 
alp  of  the  fruit  in  dysentery.  Under  the  name 
cream-of-tartar  tree  various  trees  whose  fruit 
ntains  or  has  been  supposed  to  contain  potassium 
tartrate  are  spoken  of  in  books.  The  most  im- 
irtant  of  these  is  the  Adansonia  Gregorii,  F. 
uell.,  of  North  Australia.  Another  cream-of- 
rtar  fruit  is  yielded  by  a  tree  of  South  Africa, 
lich,  according  to  E.  M.  Holmes,  is  probably  the 
iansonia  madagascariensis,  Baillon.  This  fruit 
is  been  examined  by  E.  J.  Millard  (P.  J., 
oril,  1890 ) ,  who  found  that  it  contains  no  cream 
tartar  at  all.  It  is  probably  identical  with  a 
eam-of-tartar  fruit  examined  by  F.  L.  Slocum. 
L  J.  P.,  1880.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
;ckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  {Nouv.  Rem.,  xxi. 
7)  have  found  in  the  fruit  of  the  Adansonia 
gitata,  or  the  baobab  tree,  as  much  as  2  per 
tit.  of  free  tartaric  acid  and  12  per  cent,  of 
tassium  bitartrate.  Duchassaing  of  Guade- 
lpe,  West  Indies,  and  Pierre  of  France, 
loimend  the  bark  of  A.  digitata  highly  as  an 
tiperiodic.  (A.  G.  M.,  3e  s£r.,  xxiii.  535.)  It 
said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  to 
oduce  no  other  observable  physiological  effect 
an  increase  of  appetite,  increased  perspiration, 
d  perhaps  diminished  frequency  of  pulse.  An 
nee  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
a  pint,  and  the  whole  taken  in  a  day.  (J.  P.  C, 
ser.,  xiii.  412  and  421.) 

A.denanthera.  Adenanthera  pavonina,  L.  Zanga- 
ra. — Rochebrune  (Toxicologic  Africaine)  states 
it  he  has  obtained  from  this  plant  a  crystalline 
inciple  which  resembles  in  its  activity  physo- 
gmine,  but  does  not  affect  the  muscles. 
Adenia.     Adenia  venenata. — A  climbing  pas- 
n-flower  of  Africa,  said  by  Schweinfurth  to  be 
id  as  a  vesicant.     (P.  J.,  March,  1874.) 
Adhatoda.    Br.  Add.     (Nat.  Ord.  Acanthaceoe.) 
e  fresh  and  the  dried  leaves  of  Adhatoda  vas- 
.  Nees.    (Justicia  Adhatoda,  L.)    "The  fresh 
ves  are  five  or  six  inches   (about  twelve  and 
half  to  fifteen  centimetres)   long  and  an  inch 
I  a  half    (nearly   four   centimetres)  broad, 
iceolate,  entire,  taper-pointed,  smooth  on  both 
es.   The  dried  leaves  are  of  a  somewhat  dark 
■en  color  which  becomes  much  lighter  when  the 
ves  are  powdered.    They  have  a  strong  char- 
eristic  tea-like  odor  and  a  bitter  taste."  The 
ves  are  stated  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  vasicine, 
I  an  organic  acid,  adhatodic  acid  (see  Phartna- 
■  lndica,    vol.    iii.).     Vasicine,    isolated  by 
°per,  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  benzin 
1  carbon  disulphido,  readily  soluble  in  ether 
1  chloroform.    The  claim  is  made  for  it  that 
exerts  a  powerful  toxic  influence  upon  lower 
ms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  is  not 
sonous  to  the  higher  animals.    The  leaves  are 
ted  to  be  actively  poisonous  to  frogs  and  are 
siderably  used  in  India  as  an  expectorant  and 
ispasmodic,  .especially   in    the   treatment  of 
nma.    The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  the  liquid  ex- 
it (Extractum  Adhatoda?  Liquidum,  Br.  Add.), 
le  with  alcohol  and  given  in  doses  of  from 
nty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3-3.75  Cc.)  ;  the  freshly 
ressed  juice    (Succus  Adhatoda;.  Br.  Add.), 
'     from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  (3.75-15  Cc.)  ; 


the  tincture  (Tinctura  Adhatodce,  Br.  Add.),  dose, 
from  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc). 

Adiantum.  Maidenhair. — Tradition  has  at- 
tached to  various  species  of  this  genus  of  ferns 
properties  according  to  which  it  is  valuable  in 
chronic  pulmonic  catarrlis,  as  well  as  in  other 
conditions.  A.  pedatum,  L.,  of  America;  A.  Gapil- 
lus-Veneris,  L.,  of  Europe;  A.  lunulatum,  Burm., 
of  India,  are  the  most  important  of  these  alleged 
medicinal  species.  The  European  species  is  some- 
times employed  on  the  Continent  as  an  emmena- 
gogue  under  the  name  of  polytrichia  polytrichon, 
or  kalliphyllon,  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion, sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,  and  a 
syrup  prepared  from  it  is  said  to  be  popular  in 
France  under  the  name  of  sirop  de  capillaire,  offi- 
cial in  the  Codex. 

Adonis.  Adonis  vernalis,  L. — This  ranuncula- 
ceous  plant  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  has  long 
been  used  as  an  abortifacient,  while  its  rhizome 
sometimes  occurs  in  commercial  black  hellebore  as 
an  adulteration.  Linderos  examined  the  leaves 
and  found  in  them  10  per  cent,  of  aconitic 
acid.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  187G,  340.)  Cervello,  in 
1882,  obtained  from  the  plant  a  glucoside,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  adonidin.  For  im- 
proved method  of  preparation,  see  P.  J.,  vol. 
xvi.  145,  and  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  609.  This  glucoside 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  hygroscopic, 
canary -yellow  powder  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste; 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  amyl  alcohol;  in- 
soluble in  anhydrous  ether,  chloroform,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  petroleum  benzin.  Its  reaction  is 
neutral.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  if  pre- 
viously heated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  exists  in  small  quantities  in  all  portions 
of  the  plant.  For  further  details  as  to  reactions, 
see  P.  J.,  xv.  145.  Podwyssotzki  found  com- 
mercial samples  of  adonidin  to  be  mixtures  of  the 
active  principle  with  other  constituents  of  the 
plant.  He  gives  the  name  of  picroadonidin  to 
the  active  principle,  which  he  describes  as  an 
amorphous  glucoside  having  an  excessively  bitter 
taste,  possessing  the  properties  of  a  cardiac  poison 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  being  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  and  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 
(P.  ,/.,  xix.  18S8,  340.)  According  to  Cervello 
(A.  E.  P.  P.,  xv. ) ,  adonidin  exists  also  in  the  Adonis 
cupaniana  of  Southern  Europe,  and  F.  Borgiotti 
affirms  the  value  of  A.  wstioalis,  L.,  in  heart  affec- 
tions. (D.  M.  Ztg.,  Aug.  18S8.)  Tahara  as- 
serts that  the  glucoside  of  Adonis  autumnalis,  L.,  is 
distinct,  and  calls  it  adonin  (C24H40O9)  (Bcr.  d. 
Chem.  Ges.,  xxiv.),  while  Y.  Inoko  {A.  E,  P. 
P.,  xxviii.)  affirms  that  the  glucoside  of  A.  amu- 
rensis  of  Japan  is  also  peculiar,  and  assigns  to  it 
the  formula  C20H40O9,  allied  to  adonidin,  but 
much  less  powerful. 

Merck  has  described  an  additional  crvstalline 
principle,  which  fuses  at  102°  C.  (210°  F.) ,  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  warm  alcohol,  and  crystallizes 
in  clear  needle-like  prisms.  It  has  a  neutral  re- 
action, does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and  is 
not  colored  brown  by  alkalies.  Its  analysis  seems 
to  indicate  a  formula  C5H12O5,  and  Merck  con- 
siders that  it  is  a  hitherto  undescribed  pentatomic 
alcohol,  and  calls  it  adonite.  Whether  it  be  iden- 
tical with  the  adonidulcite  announced  in  a  pre- 
liminary communication  by  Podwyssotzki  shortly 
before  his  death,  Merck  is  not  able  to  stat:e,  as 
no  details  of  fusing  point,  formula,  or  chemical 
reactions  were  given  bv  the  former.  (M.  Bull., 
Jan.  1893.)  E.  Fischer  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1893, 
633)    confirms   the   formula   C5H12O5   given  by 
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Merck,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  it  is  a  penta- 
tomic  alcohol;  hy  oxidation  with  sodium  hypobro- 
mite  it  is  changed  into  ribose,  C5H10O5,  which 
treated  with  sodium  amalgam  again  yields  adonite. 

According  to  Cervello  and  H.  A.  Hare,  adonidin 
at  first  slows  the  action  of  the  frog's  heart,  in- 
creasing at  the  same  time  the  force  of  the  systole, 
and  finally  produces  arrest.  Hare  states  that  this 
arrest  is  diastolic;  Cervello,  that  it  is  systolic. 
Both  experimenters  found  that  in  mammals  adon- 
idin increases  very  markedly  the  arterial  press- 
ure while  decreasing  the  pulse  rate,  and  that 
after  toxic  doses  the  primary  rise  is  followed  by 
a  marked  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  with  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart's  action.  The  primary  rise  of 
the  pressure  appears  to  be  chiefly  cardiac,  al- 
though there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  drug  does  exert  some  influence  upon  the  vaso- 
motor system.  The  first  slowing  of  the  pulse 
was  found  by  Hare  to  be  due  to  stimulation  of 
the  inhibitory  nerves,  as  it  was  prevented  by  their 
previous  section,  while  finally  the  fall  of  pressure 
was  at  least  in  great  part  owing  to  the  vaso- 
motor palsy. 

In  1879  Bubnow  introduced  adonis  vernal  is  as  a 
very  valuable  cardiac  stimulant,  and  a  number  of 
papers  have  been  published  with  the  general  con- 
cordant statements  that  the  action  of  the  drug 
resembles  that  of  digitalis,  but  that  it  is  more 
prompt  and  with  less  cumulative  tendency.  .  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  superior  to  digitalis  in  diu- 
retic action,  and  in  some  cases  produces  so  much 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  that  it  cannot  be  used 
(Lublinski  and  Huchard).  In  a  case  reported  by 
Durand,  in  which  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  of  adonis 
were  given  by  mistake  every  half-hour,  violent  vom- 
iting and  diarrhcea  were*  the  most  troublesome 
symptoms.  Notwithstanding  the  many  favorable 
reports  adonis  vernalis  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  general  use  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
dropsies.  The  statements  of  Bechterew,  that 
adonis  vernalis  is  useful  in  epilepsy  in  conjunction 
with  bromides,  is  confirmed  by  Gianni,  who  found 
on  the  other  hand  that,  given  by  itself,  adonis 
had  no  influence.  The  infusion,  four  to  eight 
parts  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  parts  of  water, 
was  administered  by  Bubnow  in  tablespoonful 
( 15  Cc. )  doses  every  two  hours.  Durand  gives  the 
dose  of  adonidin  as  one-third  of  a  grain  (0.021 
Gm.) ,  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 

/Esculus.  Horse-chestnut. — This  genus,  which  is 
generally  recognized  by  botanists  as  belonging  to 
a  natural  order  of  its  own,  contains  about  fifteen 
species,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  true  horse- 
chestnut  (/Esculus  Eippocastanum,  L.),  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  Asia,  but  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
into  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  to  this  country. 
It  is  to  this  species  that  this  article  especially 
applies,  though  it  is  probable  that  any  medicinal 
properties  which  the  tree  may  have,  are  shared  by 
the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  fruit  or  nut 
abounds  in  starch,  but  its  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste  has  prevented  its  general  use  as  a  food, 
although  as  long  ago  as  1856  starch  was  made 
irom  it  in  France,  and  recently  a  pleasant  and 
nutritious  article  of  diet  is  said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  removing  its  bitter  principle  by 
means  of  alcohol.  In  the  leaves  Roehleder  found 
(jueratrin,  and  a  bitter  principle,  esculin;  and 
m  the  capsules  of  the  fruit  a  peculiar  acid,  cap- 
sulcesic  acid  (J  P.  &,  May,  1859;  Aug.  I860). 
(For  Roch  eder's  method  of  extracting  esculin,  see 
s.  v.,  18th  edition;  for  a  second  process,  see 


A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  400.)  Esculin  is  in  shining  white 
prismatic  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  very  readily  so  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  alka 
line  solutions.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  leac 
subacetate,  and  its  formula,  according  to  Schiff,  i; 
C13H16O9.  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  and  a  substanc* 
called  esculetin,  C9H6O4,  which  is  now  known  to  hi, 

yO  —  CO 

a  dioxycoumarin,  CeH2(0H)2\  I    •  Tail 

\CH=CH. 

nin  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  including  th 
leaves  as  well  as  the  bark  and  fruit.  Accordin 
to  Roehleder,  when  pure,  it  is  white  and  solubl 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  becomes  red  by  tl 
absorption  of  oxygen;  colors  ferric  salts  gree 
but  violet  on  the  addition  of  a  little  alkali;  flu 
rescent  when  it  is  in  alkaline  solution;  in  conce 
trated  solution  is  precipitated,  at  least  partiall 
by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  metaphosphor 
acids,  while  acetic  acid  is  opposed  to  this  resu; 
and  forms  also,  with  potassium  and  sodium  si 
phites  and  ammonium  sulphide,  precipitates  whi 
are  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 
P.  C,  Jan.  1868,  72.)  The  powdered  kerrl 
of  the  nut  is  a  sternutatory.  The  extract  of 
wood  is  said  to  be  used  in  dyeing  silk  black.  T 
fixed  oil,  extracted  from  the  kernels  by  ether,  h 
been  employed  in  France  as  a  topical  remedy 
rheumatism;  and  the  bark  as  an  antiperiodic 
doses  of  half  an  ounce  (16  Gm.)  in  the  tweni 
four  hours,  given  in  the  form  of  decoction.  In  t 
United  States  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  poj 
larly  employed  for  whooping  cough,  and  to 
seeds  themselves,  when  "carried  in  the  pocket 
the  patient,"  is  attributed  the  marvellous  pri 
erty  of  curing  hemorrhoids.  Esculin  has  also  bi 
successfully  administered  in  malarial  disordt 
in  fifteen-grain  (1  Gm.)  doses  repeated  once  d 
ing  the  intermissions.    (Ann.  Ther.,  1859,  186; 

The  fruit  of  the  JEsculus  Pavia,  L.,  01  I 
Buckeye  of  the  Southern  United  States,  is  said: 
be  an  active  convulsant.  E.  C.  Batchelor  (A.  J.\ 
xlv.  144)  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  sej 
about  2\  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  glucoside.  M$> 
lus  glabra,  Willd.,  the  Ohio  Buckeye,  is  asser 
to  be  useful  in  portal  congestion.  (N.  P.,  11.  4 
/Ethusa.  MtTmsa  Gynapium,  L.— Poison 
properties  have  been  alternately  attributed  I 
denied  to  this  British  plant.  (See  P.  J.,  If 
202;  Nov.,  1880,  438.) 

Agaric.     Touchwood.    Spunk.    Tinder.  I 
gus  laricis.  Purging  Agaric.  Agaric  blanc,  Ag 
purgatif,   Fr.     Larchenschwamm,  G. — The  t 
Agaric  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  fungi 
the  genus  Agaricus.    White  agaric,  however,' 
purging    agaric    of    medical    writers  (agar 
alius),  is  referred  to  Poly  poms  officinalis,  F 
(Boletus  Laricis,  Jaequin;  B.  purgans,  PersO'' 
which  is  found  upon  the  old  trunks  of  the  & 
pean  larch  and  upon  Larix  sibirica,  Ledeboui 
Asia.    It  is  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  thej 
to  that  of  a  child's  head,  or  even  larger,  hard  j 
spongy,  externally  brownish  or  reddish;  butfl 
found'  in  commerce,  it  is  deprived  of  its  exte 
coat,  and  consists  of  a  light,  white,  spongy,  s< 
what   farinaceous,   friable   mass,  which,  tncl 
capable  of  being   rubbed   into  powder  upo  - 
sieve,  in  eneilv  nnlverized  in  the  oran,  y 

mode, 
which 


as   it  flattens 
is  most  esteemed 


sieve,  is  not  easily  pulverized  in  —  _ 
under   the  pestle.  v 
is  said  to  be  broj  t 
from    Siberia;    but    it    is    probably  prodj* 
wherever    the    European    larch  grows. 
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M.  McPheeters  (St.  L.  M.  8.  J.,  x.  421)  found 
i  specimen  brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
;iecidedly  cathartic  in  doses  of  twenty-four  grains 
( 1.6  Gm. ) .  An  agaric  growing  on  the  Larix 
eptolepis,  and  used  in  Japan  as  a  sacred  medicine 
ruder  the  name  of  Toboshi  or  Eburiko,  has  been 
ound  by  Y.  Inoko  to  contain  agaric  acid. 
Sei-I-Kwai,  April,  1891.)  Agaric  has  a  sweetish 
ery  bitter  taste.  Agaric  acid,  as  described  by  Hof- 

beister,  has  the  formula  Ci4H27(OH)^qqq^  -f- 

'2O.  The  pure  acid  forms  a  white,  silky,  lustrous 
owder,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
loderately   soluble   in   hot   water.     From  this 
ot  solution  the  acid  separates  out  on  cooling  in 
finely  crystalline  state.    It  fuses  at  140°  C. 
284°  F.).    According  to  J.  Schmieder,  agaric 
mtains  a  small  amount  of  a  soft  resin,  C15H20O4, 
racted  with  petroleum  benzin,  and  from  4  to  6 
r  cent,  of  a  fatty  body,  which  is  made  up  of  1. 
aricol,  Ci0Hi60,  fusing  at  223°  C.j    2.  phy- 
,  C26H44O;  3.  solid  hydrocarbons,  C23H46 
d  C29H54;  4.  cetyl  alcohol,  C16H33.OH;  5.  a 
[uid  aromatic  alcohol,  C9Hi80;  6.  a  fatty  acid, 
\;    and    7.    ricinoleic    acid,  C18H34O3. 
pschmidt,  Lehrbuch  der  Pharm.  Ghem.,  ii.,  3te 
iif.,  1528.)    J.  D.  Riedel  has  produced  two  phe- 
ftidides  of  agaric  acid,  for  which  antipyretic 
d  anhidrotie  properties  are  claimed.    (Ph.  Ztg., 
ii.)_ 

[Medicinal  Properties. — The  physiological  proper- 
s  of  agaric  are  not  well  known.  In  overdose  it 
said  to  cause  purging.  Under  the  name  of 
icin  an  impure  alcoholic  extract  of  agaric  has 
n  much  used,  in  closes  of  from  one  to  three 
ins  (0.065-0.2  Gm.)  three  times  a  day, 
inst  colliquative  sweats.  It  is  certainly  a 
uable  remedy,  free  from  danger,  and  effective, 
hough  it  has  some  tendency  to  produce  purging. 
aricinic  or  agaric  acid  was  found  by  Hofmeister 
act  upon  the  lower  animals  as  an  anhidrotie, 
unless  in  enormous  doses  to  have  little  other 
uence  except  as  an  irritant  to  the  gastro- 
jestinal  canal.  Doses  of  from  one-sixteenth  to 
third  of  a  grain  (0.0039-0.021  Gm.)  were  well 
ne  by  phthisical  patients,  and  promptly  cou- 
pled the  night  sweats.  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxv.) 
hler,  Combemale,  Klemperer,  and  other  clini- 
ps  have  confirmed  these  results,  and  it  would 
\a  that  the  acid  is  one  of  the  most  certain  reine- 
of  its  class,  and  may  be  used  almost  indefi- 
ly  without  affecting  the  general  system.  Dose, 
n  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  a  grain  (0.021- 
Gm.),  given  in  pill  three  times  a  day.  A 
ture  of  the  agaric  of  the  Canadian  larch  has 
used  successfully  in  rheumatism  by  J.  A. 
nt.  [British-Am.  Journ.,  April,  1862.)  For 
jly  of  the  precipitate  found  in  tincture  of  Bole- 
Lwicis,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1889,  194. 
oerner  obtained  from  Agaricus  atramentosus 
talline,  dark-brown  scales,  which  he  believed 
We  dioxykinon.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1878,  533.) 
^trding  to  T.L.  Phipson,  A^aricws  ruber  contains 
jlse-red  coloring  matter,  ruberin,  which  appears 
L|ht  blue  by  transmitted  light;  being  soluble 
'later,  it  is  washed  out  of  the  head  of  the  fun- 
Iby  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Ether  extracts  from 
1  fungus  a  yellowish-white  alkaloid,  agary- 
»«i  which  has  a  bitter,  afterwards  burning 
't,  somewhat  like  aconitine;  its  chloride  is 
file,  but  the  sulphate  insoluble  in  water,  the 
"wr  dissolving  in  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric 
a|  with  red  color,  and  is  colored  red  by  chlori- 
nfl  lime  and  afterwards  bleached.   On  agitating 


the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  with  ether,  it  is  oxi- 
dized by  the  air  to  a  red  coloring  matter,  which 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  red  color  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  fungus.    (Chem.  News,  1882,  199.) 

Fungus  chirurgorum.  Boletus  chirurgorum, 
Wundschivamm,  G. — Surgeon's  agaric  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Polyporus  fomentarius  (L. ),  Fries,  which  is 
found  upon  the  oak  and  beech  trees  of  Europe.  It 
is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  horse's  foot,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.  It  is  soft  like 
velvet  when  young,  but  afterwards  becomes  hard 
and  ligneous.  It  usually  rests  immediately  upon 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  without  any  supporting  foot- 
stalk. On  the  upper  surface  it  is  smooth,  but 
marked  with  circular  ridges  of  different  colors, 
more  or  less  brown  or  blackish;  on  the  under,  it 
is  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  full  of  small  pores; 
internally  it  is  fibrous,  tough,  and  of  a  tawny- 
brown  color.  It  is  composed  of  short  tubular 
fibres  compactly  arranged  in  layers,  one  of  which 
is  added  every  year.  The  best  is  that  which 
grows  on  the  oak,  and  the  season  for  collecting 
it  is  August  or  September.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  odor.  Among  its  constituents,  according 
to  Bouillon-Lagrange,  are  extractive,  resin  in  very 
small  proportion,  nitrogenous  matter  also  in 
small  quantity,  potassium  chloride,  and  calcium 
sulphate,  and  in  its  ashes  are  found  iron,  and 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  use  by  removing  the  exterior  rind  or 
bark,  cutting  the  inner  part  into  thin  slices,  and 
beating  these  with  a  hammer  until  they  become 
soft,  pliable,  and  easily  torn  by  the  fingers.  In 
this  state  it  was  formerly  much  used  by  surgeons 
for  arresting  hemorrhage,  being  applied  with 
pressure.  P.  ignarius  (L. ),  Fries,  and  P.  mar- 
ginatus,  Fries,  yield  similar  products. 

When  prepared  polyporus  (so-called  agaric)  is 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards 
dried,  it  constitutes  spunk,  punk,  or  tinder,  the 
amadou  of  the  French,  which  occurs  in  flat  pieces, 
of  a  consistence  somewhat  like  that  of  very  soft, 
rotten  buckskin  leather,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color, 
capable  of  absorbing  liquids,  and  inflammable  by 
the  slightest  spark.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  also 
from  various  other  species  of  Polyporus,  as  P. 
unqulatus,  P.  ribis,  etc. 

Agathin.  C6H4(0H).CH  =  N.N(CH3).C6H5. 
Salicyl-a-methyl-phenyl-hydrazine. — This  is  ob- 
tained by  the  reaction  of  salicylic  aldehyde  upon 
a-methyl-phenyl-hydrazin.  It  is  a  colorless  or 
greenish-white  crystalline  substance,  without  odor 
or  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  74°  C.  It  was  proposed 
as  a  remedy  by  Israel  Eocs,  and  is  said  by 
E.  Rosenbaum  to  act  like  salicylic  acid.  Al- 
though excellent  results  (see  D.  M.  Ztg.,  1892,Nos. 
50,  93)  have  been  claimed  for  it  in  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism,  without  unpleasant  effects  other  than 
headache,  in  trials  by  H.  C.  Wood  it  did  not 
seem  serviceable.  Dose,  from  eight  to  ten  grains 
(0.5-0.C5  Gm.). 

Agave.  Agave  americana,  L.  American  Agave. 
American  Aloe.  Maguey.  (Fam.  Amaryllida- 
ce£e. ) — An  evergreen  succulent  plant,  indigenous  to 
Florida,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  largely  cultivated,  chiefly  for  hedges,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Spain.  Al- 
though the  Agave  americana  is  the  best  known 
form,  botanists  have  described  of  the  genus  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species,  about  one-half  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  many  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  products  produced  in  that 
country  from  the  agave  plant.    The  number  of 
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these  products  is  very  great.  Sisal  grass  or  sisal 
hemp  and  Tampico  hemp  are  the  most  important 
of  the  various  fibres  obtained  from  the  agave 
leaves,  though  a  number  of  other  forms  are  locally 
known  in  Mexico.  From  a  number  of  species  of 
Agave  are  produced  in  Mexico  large  quantities 
of  fermented  liquors,  known  as  pulque,  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  known  as  mescal  or  tequila.  All 
of  the  pulque  agaves  have  thick  leaves.  When 
they  are  about  to  bloom  the  central  bud  is  cut 
out,  leaving  a  large  cavity  into  which  the  sap 
(aguatniel  or  honey  water)  exudes  rapidly.  At 
first  clear  green,  yellowish  or  whitish,  this  sap 
soon  by  fermentation  becomes  milky  and  acquires 
a  cider-like  taste  or,  if  the  process  is  allowed  to 
go  on,  is  rapidly  converted  into  vinegar.  Pulque 
is  said  to  contain  about  7  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
is  very  largely  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  Mexicans, 
but  its  odor  and  taste  are  disagreeable  to  unaccus- 
tomed palates.  The  juice  has  in  it  an  optically 
inactive  reducing  sugar,  agavose,  Ci2H22Oii.  The 
leaves  and  roots  and  stocks  of  the  agave  contain 
saponin  and  are  used  in  Mexico  in  the  place  of 
soap.  The  fresh  juice  is  said  to  be  laxative, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  in  doses  of  two 
fluidounees  (60  Cc.)  useful  in  scurvy.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  be  used  as  counter-irritants,  and  Lenoble 
has  found  in  them  an  acrid  volatile  oil  («/.  P.  C, 
xv.).  Agave  Gum  has  been  compared  to  gum 
arabic,  but  differs  in  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  lime,  and  in  being  only  partially 
soluble  in  water,  the  soluble  portions  resem- 
bling pure  gum,  but  the  larger  insoluble  portions 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  bassorin. 

Agave  virginica,  L.,  which  grows  in  our  South- 
ern States,  and  is  known  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
name  of  rattlesnake's  master,  has  a  very  bitter 
root,  which  is  used,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  in 
cohc.    (Robert  King  Reid,  In.  Dis.,  1849.) 

Agefcea.  Agelcea  Lamarckii,  Plan. — Under  the 
name  of  Cephan-Mahi,  Soandrou,  Vahe-mainti,  this 
African  plant  is  used  as  an  anti-blenorrhagic.  Ac- 
cording to  Rochebrune  (Toxicologic  Africaine)  it 
contains  a  poisonous  glucoside,  agelcetoxine. 
_  Ageratum. — Ageratum  conyzoides,  L.,  a  Brazil- 
ian plant  commonly  known  in  cultivation  as 
ageratum  (Fam.  Composite ),  is  said  by  Barker 
Smith  (C.  D.,  May  15,  1876)  to  be  used  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

Agopyrin .— This  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
salicin,  ammonium  chloride,  and  cinchonine  sul- 
phate. ^  It  has  been  exploited  as  an  antipyretic. 

Agrimonia.  Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  L.  Common 
Agrimony.  Herba  Agrimonies.  Aigremoine,  Eu- 
patoire  des  Grecs,  Fr.  Odermcennig,  Leberklette,  G. 
(*am.  Rosacea;.)—  This  species  of  agrimony  is  a 
perennial  herb,  inhabiting  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
America.  Its  stem,  which  rises  from  one  to  three 
teet  in  height,  is  hairy,  furnished  with  inter- 
ruptedly pmnate  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a 
long  simple  spike  of  yellow  flowers.  Both  the 
nerb  and  root  have  been  employed.  A  volatile 
oil  may  be  obtained  from  the  plant  by  distilla- 
tion Agrimony  is  a  mild  astringent.  Dose,  one 
drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  or  more.     (See  16th  ed.  U. 

^„A^gUrin,TTh5s  substanee,  which  consists  of  five 
parts  of  theobromine-sodinm  and  two  of  sodium 

frpPlJ  '  \S  v,wh3te  P°wder  of  slightl7  b^ter  taste, 
freely  soluble  m  water.  It  is  alleged  that  it 
tLrZ  lr.ntant  and  more  actively  diuretic  than 

£ffiT-me;,  The  P°Wder  should  b*  taken  in  dilute 
solution  m  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1 
t*m.)  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


Ailanthus.   Ailanthus  glandulosus,  Desf.  Tree 
of  Heaven.    Chinese  Sumach.    Tree  of  the  gods. 
Gotterbaum,  G. — This  well-known  shade-tree  be 
longing  to  the  Fam.  Simarubaceae,  in  its  general 
aspect  and  the  character  of  its  foliage  appears  like 
a  gigantic  sumach,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  a  Rhus.  In  France  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  leaves,  upon  which  the  Chinese  silk-worm  is 
fed,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Japan  varnish 
(vernis  de  Japon),  from  its  having  been  mistaker 
for  the  true  Japan  varnish  tree,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Sumach.    (P.  J.,  vii.  370.)  Aceordim 
to    Hetet,    the    bark    is    an   active  vermifuge 
When  in  powder  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color 
a  strong,  narcotic,  nauseating  odor,  in  its  recen' 
state,   and  of   a   strongly  bitter  taste.  Whei 
chewed,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  general  uneasii 
ness,  a  sense  of  increasing  weakness,  dazzling 
cold  sweats,  with  shivering  and  a  sensation  o' 
nausea.     It  has  been  found  to  contain  lignii 
chlorophyll,  a  yellow  coloring  principle,  a  gelat 
nous  substance   (pectin),  a  bitter  substance,  a; 
odorous  resin,  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  a  nitro; 
enous  fatty  matter,  and  several  salts.    F.  I 
Davis  detected  traces  of  a  crystallizable  organ 
acid,  but  no  alkaloid  or  glucoside.     (A.  J.  I 
1885,  600.)     By  the  action  of  alcohol,  there 
obtained  from  the  bark  an  oleoresin  which  hi 
the  consistence  of  tar,  a  very  dark  greenish-brofl 
color,  and  in  a  high  degree  the  odor  and  tas 
of  the  bark.    Hetet  found  the  bark  to  produ 
in  dogs  copious  stools  and  the  discharge  of  woraj 
The  resin  purged,  but  rarely  acted  as  an  anthi 
mintic.    The  vapors  of  the  volatile  oil,  accordi j 
to  Hetet,  cause  in  man  vertigo,  cold  sweats,  a] 
vomiting,  though  none  of  the  preparations  of  tj 
bark  have  that  effect  when  taken  internally.  T|j 
powdered  bark  has  been  used  successfully  agah  ; 
the  tape  worm.    Dose,  from  seven  to  thirty  grai  j 
(0.45-2.0  Gm.).    The  oleoresin  produces  the  sari 
effect  in  a  somewhat  smaller  dose,  and  kee, 
better  than  the  bark,  which  loses  its  powers  wij 
age.    (J.  P.  C,  Mars,  1859,  163.)    In  China  1 
bark  is  very  popular  as  a  remedy  in  dysentt 
and  other  bowel  complaints.    {A.  J.  P.,  1874,  It. 
P.  J.,  vii.  372.)  V 
In  India  the  bark  of  the  Ailanthus  excel  ] 
Roxb.,  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic.    It  occurs  L 
rough,  dirty-green  pieces.    Narayan  Daji  found  I 
it  a  bitter  uncrystallizable  principle  and  a  bit. 
nitrogenous  acid,  ailanthic  acid,  to  which  he  ji 
tributes  medicinal  virtues.   (P.  J.,  Aug.  1870,  Q 
1876,  June,  1877.)    This  acid  is  not  used  mec 
inally  in  this  country. 

Airol.  Bismuth  Oxyiodogallate.  C6H2(U1, 
COO(BiOHI).— Liidy  describes  it  as  a  gray 
green,  unirritating,  tasteless,  and  odorless  p»: 
der  which  is  a  basic  combination  of  -bison 
oxygen,  iodine,  and  gallic  acid,,  containing; 
100  parts  44.6  parts  of  bismuth  trioxide 
24.3  parts  of  iodine. 

When  airol  is  brought  in  contact  with  surg 
secretions  it  becomes  red  from  the  liberation 
iodine.  According  to  the  researches  of  Oarifc 
Haegler  (Bruns,  B.  k.  Oh.,  xv.  1896),  it  is  abf 
as  feeble  a  germicide  as  is  iodoform,  but  as  in 
case  of  iodoform  the  substances  liberated  t>y 
decomposition  in  wounds  are  actively  germici 
It  has  been  largely  used  as  a  local  remedy  in 


,  for  which  "  iodoform  has  been  empio,  |> 
having  the  superiority  over  that  substance 
being  nearly  free  from  odor.   It  does  not  irm 
but  rapidly  desiccates  ulcerated  surfaces,  -if 
retically,  in  overdose  it  should  produce  sympt 
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i  both  bismuth  and  iodoform  poisoning,  but  in 
le  only  ease  of  poisoning  by  it  which  we  have 
mnd  recorded  the  symptoms  of  bismuth  poisoning 
illowed  the  injection  into  the  cavity  of  an  ab- 
ess  of  nine  and  a  half  fluidrachms  (35  Cc.)  of  its 
)  per  cent,  glycerin  solution  (Nemmer).  Haegler 
ok  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.)  of  airol  in  the  course 
three  days  without  the  production  of  any  dis- 
jreeable  symptoms.     Brims'  Paste,  which  has 
en  much  used   in  various  skin  diseases  and 
eerations,  is  made  according  to  the  following 
rmula;  airol,  one  part;  mucilage,  two  parts; 
fcerin,  two  parts;  argilla  alba  ( kaolin ),  sufficient 
make  a  soft  paste.    If  the  paste  becomes  too 
y,  use  glycerin;    if  it  be  too  soft,  kaolin  may 
added.    No  metal  instruments  should  be  em- 
Dyed  in  preparing  the  paste,  since  many  metals 
>erate  iodine  from  airol.    For  the  same  reason, 
water,  only  glycerin,  should  be  used  in  the 
eparation.     The   paste   is   preserved   in  well- 
jppered  glass  or  porcelain  jars,  which  are  to  be 
pt  closed.    (See  Uataplasma  Kaolini,  p.  306.) 
Injected  into  the   peritoneal   cavities   of  the 
.ver  animals  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two 
immes  per   kilo,   airol   causes   clonic  convul- 
>ns,  with  coma,  nephritis,  and  fatty  degenera- 
n  of  the  liver.     It  is  insoluble  in  ordinary 
rastrua,    but   may    be    dissolved    in  alkaline 
utions  or  in  diluted  mineral  acids,  and,  like 
loform,  can   be   used   for   the   production  of 
tiseptic  gauze  or  other  dressings.    It  may  be 
2d  as  a  powder  or  as  a  10  to  20  per  cent,  salve, 
ach  should  be  prepared  with  lard  or  vaseline 
e  from  water,  since  with  water,  airol  undergoes 
rid  decomposition.    The  10  per  cent. '  glycerin 
ution   has    been   much   employed    for  tuber- 
ar  and  other  abscesses.    It  has  been  used  in 
i  form  of  suppositories  made  with  cacao  butter, 
;h  alleged  excellent  results,  in  metritis,  vagini- 
,  rhinitis,  etc.,  and  its  emulsion  has  been  in- 
ted  into  cold  abscesses. 

\juga. — Of  this  genus  A.  Chamcepitys  (L), 
ireb.,  or  Ground  Pine;  A.  reptans,  L.,  Moun- 
n  Bugle,  or  Common  Bugle;  and  A.  pyramid- 
s,  L.,  all  of  them  European  species,  the  last 
uralized  in  America,  have  been  used  in  medi- 
e,  and  are  probably  mild  astringents  and 
ics.  The  ground  pine  is  said  to  contain  a  vola- 
'  oil,  and  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in 
enorrhcra  and  in  various  forms  of  rheumatism , 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9-7.7 
i.).  Ajuga  Iva  (L.),  Schreb.,  of  Sardinia,  is 
i  to  be  a  depressomotor,  an  active  bactericide, 
I  an  antiperiodic.  (A.  I.  B.,  xxxiv.) 
ikazga.  Boundou.  Quai.  Ikaga.  Icaya. — An 
eal  poison,  largely  used  in  a  district  on  the 
it  coast  of  Africa,  extending  far  into  the  inte- 
north  and  south  of  the  equator.  It  occurs 
bundles  consisting  usually  of  long,  slender, 
aked  stems,  with  the  root  generally  attached; 
letimes  of  the  branches,  but  seldom  of  the 
)le  plant.  This  is  about  six  feet  high,  with  a 
iowish-orange  bark,  in  some  parts  light  red, 
I  covered  by  a  gray  efflorescence.    The  leaves 

opposite,  oval -acuminate,  with  a  linear  pro- 
bation at  the  end  more  than  an  inch  long.  The 
eise  botanical  character  of  the  plant  is  un- 
wn,  but  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
•miacea;.  Thomas  R.  Fraser  found  in  the 
it  an  alkaloid,  akazqine.    It  is  colorless,  crys- 

izable  with  difficulty,  soluble  in  60  parts  of 
'  1  absolute  alcohol,  16  parts  of  official  alcohol, 

parts  of  anhydrous  ether,  and  13,000  parts  of 

er  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.).    It  is  freely  soluble 


in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  and 
ether  of  sp.  gr.  0.735.  The  alcoholic  extract  or 
the  alkaloid  acts  on  the  system  similarly  to  nux 
vomica.  (Chem.  News,  Oct.  18,  1867,  203;  see 
also  A.  J.  P.,  March,  1867.) 

Alangine. — This  alkaloid,  according  to  Scheriff, 
occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  of 
Alangium  Lamarckii,  Thwaites  (Karangolum 
Lam.  ( Thwaites ),  Kze. ) .  It  is  very  bitter,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  acetic  ether,  but  insol- 
uble in  water.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  febri- 
fuge ;  in  doses  of  fifty  grains  ( 3.2  Gm. )  it  is  emetic. 

Alanin  Mercury.  Hydrargyri  Amidopropionas. 
Hydrargyrum  Amidopropiomcum. — Lucca  asserts 
that  this  compound  may  be  administered  inter- 
nally or  subcutaneously,  in  doses  of  0.10  Gm., 
with  great  advantage  over  other  antisyphilitics. 
To  prepare  "  alanin  mercury,"  crystallized  amido- 
propionic  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  heated  to 
boiling,  and  mercury  added  as  long  as  it  is  dis- 
solved. The  filtrate  is  rapidly  evaporated,  and 
the  compound  then  separates  in  white  crystalline 
needles. 

Albargin.  Gelatose  Silver. — This  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  silver  and  gelatose,  is  a  yel- 
lowish bulky  powder  which,  in  either  cold  or  warm 
water,  freely  forms  neutral  dialyzable  solutions. 
It  contains  15  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  affects  albu- 
min slowly  and  also  precipitates  cocaine  solutions, 
but  may  be  used  with  the  alkaloid  providing 
the  double  solution  be  freshly  prepared  at  the 
time  of  administration.  It  is  not  quickly  reduced 
by  light,  but  should  be  preserved  in  amber-colored 
bottles.  It  was  introduced  by  Bornemann  (Ther. 
Geg.,  March,  1901)  for  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhoea. When  there  is  much  irritation,  the  1  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  may  be  injected  four  or  five 
times  a  day;  in  more  chronic  conditions  the  solu- 
tion should  be  2  per  cent. 

Alboferine. — A  light-brown,  odorless-,  non-hy- 
groscopic and  permanent  powder,  freely  dissolving 
in  cold  water  and  possessing  a  slightly  saline  taste. 
Its  composition  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:  albu- 
min, 90.14  per,  cent.;  iron,  0.68  per  cent.;  phos- 
phorus, 0.32  per  cent.;  amido  nitrogen,  0.13  per 
cent.,  and  mineral  substances,  9.5  per  cent.  This 
preparation  has  been  recommended  by  a  number 
of  German  clinicians  as  a  good  ferruginous  tonic 
in  anwmia,  scrofulosis,  rickets,  and  other  diseased 
conditions.  Dose,  for  a  child,  fifteen  to  forty-five 
grains  (1-3  Gm.)  ;  for  adults,  forty-five  to  sev- 
enty-five grains  (3-5  Gm.)  a  day. 

Alchemilla.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L.  Lady's 
Mantle.  (Fam.  Rosacea?. ) — This  astringent,  bit- 
terish perennial  European  herb  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  diarrhrea.  By  the  ancients  it  was  highly 
esteemed;  extraordinarv  powers  were  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  alchemists.    (P.  ./.,  1885,  791.) 

Alcornoque. — For  an  account  of  this  bark, 
which  has  long  since  fallen  into  entire  neglect, 
see  16th  edition  U.  S.  D.,  p.  1545. 

Aldehyde.  C2H4O.  Acetic  Aldehyde.  Acetalde- 
hyde.  Aldehyde  acetique  (vinique) ,  Fr. — Alde- 
hyde is  a  generic  term  understood  by  chemists 
to  apply  to  a  class  of  bodies  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  alcohols  and  the 
acids  derived  from  them  by  oxidation.  Acetic 
aldehyde  is  always  meant  when  the  term  alde- 
hyde is  used  by  itself.  The  word  means  alcohol 
deprived  of  hydrogen  {alcohol  dehydrogenatum  ) . 
(Liebig. )  Aldehyde  may  be  prepared  in  many 
ways,  usually,  however,  by  the  oxidation  of  alco- 
hol in  some  'form.  W.  and  R.  Rodgers  (./.  P.  C, 
40,  248)   give  the  following:    1  part  of  alcohol 
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sp.  gr.  0.842,  and  1  part  of  potassium  dichromate, 
are  introduced  into  a  large  tubulated  retort, 
and  1J  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  dropped  in  through 
the  tubulure.  Sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  start 
the  distillation,  but  heat  must  be  applied  to- 
wards the  end.  The  distillate  is  slightly  con- 
taminated with  acetic  acid.  If  the  aldehyde 
be  desired  pure,  the  distillate  is  to  be  mixed 
with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  surrounded  with 
cold  water,  and  dry  ammoniaeal  gas  passed  in 
to  saturation.  Aldehyde-ammonia  crystallizes 
out.  This  is  to  be  decomposed  in  a  retort  by  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  4  parts 
of  water,  and  the  distillate  rectified  and  dried 
by  contact  with  calcium  chloride.  Aldehyde  is 
a  colorless,  mobile,  inflammable  liquid,  having  a 
decidedly  pungent,  ethereal,  and  suffocating  odor. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.790,  and  boiling  point  22°  C.  (71.6° 
F.).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  acetic 
acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  through  absorption 
of  oxygen.  It  possesses  very  marked  anti-putres- 
cent  properties,  meat  being  preserved  for  months 
by  its  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution.  The  intoxi- 
cation caused  by  it  in  animals  is  characterized 
by  a  very  great  loss  of  sensibility.  It  appears  to 
paralyze  the  vagi,  although  its  cardiac  action  is 
comparatively  feeble.  Upon  the  respiration  it 
exerts  a  most  powerful  influence,  in  small  doses 
quickening  it,  in  large  doses  depressing  it.  The 
temperature  is  much  diminished.  Applied  locally 
aldehyde  is  very  irritating.  (M.  T.  G.,  Sept. 
1875.)  * 

lodaldehyde  may  be  made  by  mixing  together 
iodine,  iodic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  aldehyde 
and  separating  by  adding  water.  (See  paper  by 
P.  Chautard,  P.  J.,  1886,  224.) 

Aletris.  Aletris  farinosa,  L.  Star  Grass.  Blaz- 
ing Star.  Mealy  Starwort.  Colic  Boot.  Aletris 
farmeux,  Fr.  Mehlige  Aletris,  G.  (Fam.  Lilia- 
cese.)— An  indigenous  perennial  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  spring  immediately  from  the  root, 
and  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
The  root,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the 
U.  S.  secondary  list,  is  small,  crooked,  branched, 
blackish  externally,  brown  within,  and  intensely 
bitter.  The  bitterness  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and 
the  tincture  becomes  turbid  upon  the  addition  of 
water.  The  decoction  is  moderately  bitter,  but 
much  less  so  than  the  tincture.  It  affords  no  pre- 
cipitate with  the  salts  of  iron.  (Bigelow.)  In 
small  doses  of  about  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.)  it 
appears  to  be  a  simple  bitter  tonic.  In  very  large 
doses  it  is  said  to  be  cathartic  and  emetic.  It  has 
been  employed,  with  asserted  benefit,  in  colic, 
dropsy,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Aletrin,  a  resin- 
i  v.1!  PrePaied  by  exhausting  the  drug  with 
alcohol  and  evaporating  the  percolate  to  dryness, 
treating  with  water,  and  drying  the  residue.  It 
is  asserted  to  be  a  uterine  stimulant  in  doses  of 
irom  one  to  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.). 

Algaroballa,  the  pod  of  Balsamocarpon  brevi- 
fohum,  Clos.,  Cazsalpinia  brevifolia,  Baill.  (Fam. 
Leguminosae),  a  drug  containing  over  60  per 
cent,  of  tannin  and  a  quantity  of  ellagic  acid,  is 

S,otd  Ir°m  ChiIL  <Gene's  Report,  W.  R.,  1878, 
332;  J.  Chem.  S.,  1891,  918.) 

Alisma.  Alisma  Planti  go-aquatica,  L.  Water 
ilantam.  Plantain  d'eau.  Pain  de  grenouilles, 
nr.  broschloffel,  Wassericegerich,  G.  (Fam.  Alis- 
maceae.)— A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  com- 
mon to  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United  States, 
ibe  root  has  when  fresh  an  odor  like  that  of 
*iorentine  orris,  but  loses  it  when  dried.  Its 


taste  is  acrid  and  nauseous.  It  contains  a  pun- 
gent volatile  oil  and  an  acrid  resin,  to  which  all 
its  virtues  must  be  ascribed.  The  Calmucks  in 
Russia  are  said  to  use  it  for  food.  The  leaves 
are  rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  even  blister. 
They  have  been  recommended  in  gravel  and 
titis.   Dose,  a  drachm  ( 3.9  Gm. ) . 

Alkanet.    Alkanna.    Orcanette,  Fr.  Alkanna- 
wurzel.  G. — This  is  the  root  of  Alkanna  tinctorio 
(L.),  Tausch  (Anchusa  tinctoria,  L.),  or  dyers 
alkanet,  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  of  th( 
Fam.  Boraginaceae,  growing  in  the  Grecian  Archi 
pelago  and  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  eul1 
tivated.    See  E.  M.  Holmes,  P.  J.,  1897,  p.  61 
For  an  account  of  Syrian  alkanet  and  alliei 
plants,  see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1896,  565.    Alkanet,  a 
found  in  commerce,  is  in  pieces  three  or  four  inche  i 
long,  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  th 
little  finger,  somewhat  twisted,  consisting  of 
dark  red,  easily  separable  bark,  and  an  interna 
ligneous   portion,   which   is   reddish  externalb 
whitish  near  the  centre,  and  composed  of  numei 
ous  distinct,  slender,  cohering  fibres.   As  it  comt 
to  us  it  is  usually  much  decayed  internally,  vei 
light,  and  of  a  loose,  almost  spongy  texture.  Tl| 
fresh  root  has  a  faint  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  astriif 
gent  taste;  but  when  dried  it  is  nearly  inodoroil 
and  insipid.   Its  coloring  principle,  which  aboum 
mostly  in  the  cortical  part,  is  soluble  in  alcohc  I 
ether,  and  the  oils,  to  which  it  imparts  a  del 
red  color,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.    It  may 
obtained  by  first  exhausting  the  root  with  watdj 
and  then  treating  it  with  a  weak  solution  | 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  from  which  tl 
coloring  principle  may  be  precipitated  by  an  ac;f 
According  to  Pelletier,  by  whom  it  was  discover^ 
it  possesses  acid  properties,  forming  with  the  aUjj 
lies  and  earths  neutral  compounds,  which  are! 
a  blue  color,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
weak  acid  character  resembles  that  of  alizarin, 
which  it  is  chemically  related,  as  when  distil! 
with  zinc  dust  it  yields  methyl-anthracene. 
has  also  received  the  names  of  anchusin  and 
kannin.    The  anchusin  has  been  extracted  a, 
studied  by  C.  J.  S.  Thompson.    (A.  J.  P.,  18. 
409.)    He  finds  it  to  vary  in  amount  between  5j 
and  6.02  per  cent.    It  is  red,  resin-like,  insolu 
in  water,  soluble  in  oils,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
ether,  and  with  a  rich  deep  blue  color  in  allsjj 
hydroxides,  the  color  changing  again  to  crimson- 
addition  of  an  acid.   According  to  A.  GawalowM 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  alkanet  root  consists  : 
two  distinct  bodies,  the  one  turning  blue,  the  ot 
green  by  the  action  of  alkalies.   The  first  of  thjj 
alkanic  acid,  is  extracted  by  ether  and  alco  > 
The  second,  anchusic  acid,  is  obtained  by  extraclfj 
with  benzene.    Both  form  characteristic  colcjj 
salts.    (Ph.  Ztg.,  1902,  817.)    Alkanet  is  so\ 
what  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  f 
eral  diseases;  but  it  is  now  employed  exclusr| 
for  coloring  oils,  ointments,  and  plasters,  wl| 
are  beautifully  reddened  by  one-fortieth  of  t.J 
weight  of  the  root.    The  best  way  to  use  it  \\ 
this  object  in  view  is  to  suspend  the  alkanet,  af 
tying  it  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  in  the  melted 
It  is  said  also  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
spurious  port  wine.  .1 

Allamanda. — Allamanda  cathartica,  L.,  ^, 
shrub  of  the  Fam.  Apocynaceae,  growing  in  ^  • 
Eico,  the  extract  of  whose  bark  is  said  to  M  ju 
excellent  hydragogue  cathartic,  in  doses  of  fl 
one  to  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.). 

AIHaria.     Alliaria  officinalis,  Andrz. 
brium   Alliaria,    Scop.  Erysimum 
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Alliaria. — Allium. 
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Maria  Alliaria   (L.),  Brit.    Hedge  Garlic  A 

?rennial  European  herb,  a  native  also  of  Northern 
sia,  and  naturalized  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
iving  an  alliaceous  odor  when  rubbed,  and  a 
tterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  When  eaten  it 
Imimunicates  its  odor  to  the  breath.  Wertheim 
itained  from  the  root  a  volatile  oil,  apparently 
jentical  with  that  of  mustard.  (Ann.  Oh.  Ph., 
[i.  52.)    The  herb  and  seeds  are  esteemed  diu- 

;ie,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant,  and  are  used  as 
ternal  applications  in  gangrenous  affections,  and 

promote  suppuration. 

Allium.  U.  8.  1800.  Garlic.  English  Garlic. 
le  genus  Allium  includes  a  large  number  of  spe- 
is,  of  which  nearly  seventy  are  indigenous  in  this 
ltry.  Many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  species 
itain  volatile  oil  upon  which  their  activity  de- 
lds.  The  cultivated  garlic,  of  which  the  bulbs 
re  formerly  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
Ja,  is  Allium  sativum,  L.,  for  which,  according 
Griffith,  A.  canadense,  L.,  has  been  substi- 
;d  and  found  efficient. 

Ilium    sativum,    L.,    is    a    perennial  plant 
;h  numerous  bulbs  which  have  a  common  mem- 
jinous  covering,  from  the  base  of  which  the  fibres 
kt  constitute  the  proper  root  descend.    The  stem 
simple,  and  rises  about  two  feet.    The  leaves 
long,  flat,  and  grass-like,  and  sheathe  the 
rer  half  of  the  stem.    At  the  termination  of 
stem  is  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  bulbs  mingled 
;ether,  and  enclosed  in  a  pointed  spathe,  which 
ms  on  one  side  and  withers.    The  flowers  are 
ill  and  white,  and  make  their  appearance  in 
This  species  of  garlic  grows  wild  in  Sicily, 
|ly,  and  the  south  of  France.    The  bulbs,  or 
died  cloves,  are  usually  six  or  eight  in  num- 
j,  oblong  or  wedge-shaped,  and  covered  with  dry 
ibranous  scales,  with  a  pungent  odor  and  a 
greeable  and  acrid  taste.    The  U.  S.  Pharma- 
cia 1890  directed  that  they  should  be  used 
pout  having  been  dried.    The  oil  of  garlic  is  of 
ark  brownish-yellow  color,  heavier  than  water, 
decomposed  at  its  boiling  temperature.  It 
|y  be  purified  by  repeated  distillation  in  a  salt 
pr  bath,  and  is  then  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
le  yellow  color,  and  not  decomposed  by  boiling, 
amler  obtained  from  garlic  bulbs  0.09  per  cent, 
the  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.  at  14.5°  C.  (58°  F.) 
p25;  it  was  yellow,  having  an  intense  odor  and 
ically  inactive.  By  fractional  distillation  he  ob- 
ped  four  products,  C6Hi2S^  C6Hi0S2,  C6HioS3 
C6Hi0S4,  which  decomposed  during  distilla- 
[i,  and  hence  could  only  be  obtained  by  distilla- 
t  in  vacuo.    The  oil,  according  to  Semmler,  is 
I  from  allyl  sulphide,  the  latter  having  the  sp. 
10.8991.  (A.  Pharm.,  1892,  p.  434.)   The  impure 
|has  an  exceedingly  pungent  odor  and  a  strong 
Id  taste,  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  pro- 
les much  irritation  and  sometimes  even  blisters. 
I  pure  oil  combines  with  silver  nitrate,  forming 
Irecipitate  soluble  in  heated  alcohol  and  after- 
Jds  separating  in  crystals.    Besides  this  oil, 
|h  garlic,  according  to  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
■tains,  in  1406  parts,  520  of  mucilage,  37  of 
limen,  48  of  fibrous  matter,  and  801  of  water. 
Iiillon-Lagrange  mentions   among  its  constit- 
|ts  sulphur,  a  saccharine  matter,  and  a  small 
Intity  of  fecula.    The  fresh  bulbs  yield  upon 
pure  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  juice,  which  is 
hly  viscid,  and  so  tenacious  as  to  require  dilu- 
I  with  water  before  it  can  be  easily  filtered. 
|en  dried,  it  serves  as  a  lute  for  porcelain.  It 
J  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  bulbs.  Water, 
fliol,  and  vinegar  extract  the  virtues  of  garlic. 


Protracted  boiling  renders  it  inert.  According  to 
Semmler  (A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  927),  Allium 
ursinum  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  consists 
mainly  of  vinyl- sulphide,  C^HeS  or  (C2H3>2S. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — The  use  of  gar- 
lic as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment  can  be  traced 
to  earliest  antiquity.  When  taken  internally,  and 
even  when  applied  externally,  the  oil  is  absorbed 
and  imparts  its  odor  to  the  breath,  urine,  perspi- 
ration, etc.  The  oil  of  garlic  has  some  influence 
upon  the  human  system  as  a  general  mild  stimu- 
lant. Its  chief  value  in  medicine  is  for  its  local 
action  upon  the  stomach  and  as  a  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant. The  garlic  itself  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  rubefacient  which,  by  yielding  its 
volatile  oil  to  absorption,  stimulates  the  nervous 
system,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
The  oil  may  often  be  given  with  great  advantage 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  obstinate  acute  bronchitis.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  children  when  there 
is  a  distinct  nervous  element.  In  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia of  young  children  the  bruised  garlic  cloves 
are  often  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  lungs,  and 
similar  applications  were  formerly  used  upon  the 
feet  for  the  nervous  restlessness  or  even  the  con- 
vulsions of  young  children.  Garlic  clove  may  be 
swallowed  either  whole  or  cut  into  pieces  of  a, 
convenient  size,  but  the  syrup  has  replaced  most 
other  methods  of  administration.  The  dose  in 
substance  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms 
(2-7.7  Gm.)  of  the  fresh  bulb.  That  of  the  juice 
is  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc. ). 

Syrupus  Allii,  U.  8.  1890,  was  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula:  "Fresh  Garlic, 
sliced  and  bruised,  two  hundred  grammes  [or  7 
ounces  av.,  24  grains] ;  Sugar,  eight  hundred 
grammes  [or  28  ounces  av.,  96  grains]  ;Diluted 
Acetic  Acid,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
64  fluidrachms].  Macerate  the  Garlic  with  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces,  69 
minims]  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  during  four  days, 
and  express  the  liquid,  avoiding  the  use  of  metallic 
utensils.  Then  mix  the  residue  with  two  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  366  minims] 
more  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  and  again  express. 
Mix  the  expressed  liquids,  and  filter.  Pour  the 
filtrate  upon  the  Sugar,  contained  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  stir  or  agitate  until  the  Sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Lastly,  add  enough  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  to 
make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  cen- 
timeters [or  33  fluidounces,  61  fluidrachms],  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Keep  the  Syrup  in  well-stoppered, 
completely  filled  bottles,  in  a  cool  place.  Syrup  of 
Garlic  may  also  bo  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Prepare  a  percolator  or  funnel  in  the 
manner  described  under  Syrup  (see  Syrupus); 
pour  the  filtrate  obtained  as  directed  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula  upon  the  Sugar,  return  the  first 
portions  of  the  percolate,  until  it  runs  through 
clear,  and,  when  all  the  liquid  has  passed,  follow 
it  by  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  until  the  product 
measures  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms].  Mix  thoroughly." 
V.  8.  1890.  .  . 

This  preparation  is  made  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, as  vinegar  is  a  better  solvent  of  the  active 
matter  of  garlic  than  water.  The  syrup  is  given 
in  chronic  bronchitis  and  the  advanced  stages  of 
acute  bronchitis  of  the  lungs,  and  is  particularly 
beneficial  in  infantile  cases.  A  teaspoonful  (3.75 
Cc.)  may  be  given  for  a  dose  to  a  child  a 
year  old. 
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Allyl  Tribromide. — Aluminum  and  Iron  Sulphate. 
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Allyl  Tribromide.  C3H6Br3.  Tribromhydrin. 
This  incorrectly  named  substance  is  a  colorless  or 
faintly  yellowish  liquid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  solidifying  when  cooled  below  10°  C. 
(50°  F.)  to  a  mass  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.430,  which  has  been  used  with  alleged  good 
results  in  hysteria  and  asthma,  given  in  capsules 
containing  each  five  drops  (0.25  Cc. ).  (Ph.  Post, 
Dec.  1888.) 

AJnus. — Of  this  genus  of  small  trees  or  bushes, 
A.  glutinosa  (L. ),  Medic,  Common  European 
Alder,  Black  Alder;  A.  rugosa  (Du  Roi),  K. 
Koch  (A.  serrulata,  Willd. ),  or  American  Alder; 
A.  incana  (L. ),  Willd.,  or  Tag  Alder,  are  tonic 
and  astringent,  and  have  been  used  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  bark  being  the  part  employed. 
A.  glutinosa,  or  "  The  European  Alder,"  has 
been  used  for  dyeing  and  also  for  tanning.  Ac- 
cording to  Eitner,  the  bark  contains  from  16  to 
20  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  (Gerber,  1878,  85 
and  124.)  The  tannic  acid,  however,  appears  to 
differ  from  that  of  galls  and  oak  bark,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Stenhouse,  it  does  not  yield  glucose  when 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid.  (P.  J.,  Dec.  1861.) 
F.  Dreykorn  and  E.  Reiehardt,  however,  state 
that  it  is  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  alnine 
red  and  sugar.    (A.  '.J.  P.,  xlii.  403.) 

Alphol.— Salicylic    Ether    of  Alpha-naphthol, 

^^i^QQQQ10^l7>  is  obtained  by  reaction  between 

salicylic  acid  and  alpha-naphthol.  It  is  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  melting  at  83°  C.  (181.4°  F.). 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  oils;  insoluble 
in  water.  Used  as  an  antiseptic  and  antirheu- 
matic. Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm,). 

Alstonia.  Br.  Add.  Echites. — Under  Alstonia 
the  Br.  Add.  recognizes  the  dried  barks  of  Alstonia 
scholaris  (L.),  R.  Br.  (Echites  scholaris,  L.), 
of  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Alstonia 
constricta,  F.  Muell.,  of  Australia,  two  apocyna- 
ceous  trees  whose  barks  are  quite  dissimilar  in 
appearance,  and,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  contain  different  alkaloids.  These  barks  are 
respectively  described  as  follows :  "  The  bark  of 
Alstonia  scholaris  is  usually  in  irregular  frag- 
ments one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  ( three  to  twelve 
millimetres)  thick,  of  a  somewhat  spongy  texture 
and  a  short,  coarse  fracture ;  the  external  layer  is 
unevenly  rough  and  fissured  and  of  a  brownish- 
gray  color  with  occasional  blackish  spots,  the 
internal  layer  bright  buff.  A  transverse  section 
shows  the  inner  layer  to  be  finely  marked  with 
numerous  small  medullary  rays.  Almost  without 
odor.  When  chewed  it  develops  a  bitter  taste. 
The  bark  of  Alstonia  constricta  is  usually  in 
curved  pieces  or  quills  which  may  have  a  width 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  (sixty-four  millimetres) 
or  more,  and  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch  ( twelve 
millimetres).  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  periderm 
varying  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  one-fourth 
ot  an  inch  (two  and  a  half  to  six  millimetres)  in 
thickness;  of  a  rusty-brown  color,  strongly 
rugose,  and  marked  with  large,  deeply-fissured 
reticulations;  it  sometimes  bears  small  white 
foliaceous  lichens.  Internally  the  bark  is  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  color,  and  is  marked  with  strong, 
coarse  longitudinal  striae.  On  transverse  section 
the  bark  exhibits  the  dark  brown  periderm  cov- 
ering the  inner  orange-biown  tissues,  in  which 
may  be  observed,  with  a  lens,  numerous  small 
shining  particles.  The  fracture  is  short  and 
granular  in  the  outer  layers,  but  fibrous  in  the 

\  vIJl lt  k,asna  faint  aromatic  odor  and 
a  very  bitter  taste."   Br.  Add. 


From  the  bark  of  Alstonia  scholaris,  dita  hark, 
M.  Gruppe  extracted  an  uncrystallizable,  hygro 
scopic,  bitter  principle,  ditaine.     (J.  P.  C,  4e 
ser.,  xviii.  225;  xix.  84;  P.  J.,  Aug.  1875.)  Har 
nack   (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1878)  first  obtained 
ditaine  in  pure  crystallized  form,  and  gave  it  the 
formula  C20H30N2O4.  According  to  Erich  Harnack 
(Ditaine,  Leipsic,  1877),  ditaine  in  the  frog  act; 
as  a  paralyzant  upon  the  motor  nerve  centres  and 
the  motor  nerve  trunks,  and  also  upon  the  vagi 
Upon  mammals  its  influence  resembles  closely  thai 
of  curare.   The  peripheral  nerve  endings  are  para 
lyzed  by  it,  as  are  also  the  peripheral  vagi  am 
the  vasomotor  nerves.    O.  Hesse    (P.  J.,  Oct 
23,  1880)  finds  in  dita  the  following  principles 
Three  alkaloids:    ditamine,  C16H10NO2,  the  rela 
tive  amount  of  which  he  estimates  at  0.04  pe 
cent. ;    echitamine,  C22H28N2O4  +  H20  ( identical 
according  to  Hesse,  with  Harnack's  ditaine) ;  an 
echitenine,  C20H27NO4.    Of  these,  the  second  i 
the  strongest  base,  and  resembles  ammonia  i 
its    chemical    characters.     Hesse   considers  tb 
compound   given   above  with  one  molecule  c| 
water  as  the  hydroxide  of  a  strong  basic  radica 
echit ammonium,  C22H29N204.     The  solutions  ( 
echitammonium  hydroxide  are  so  strongly  basj 
that  they  precipitate  the  hydroxides  of  copper,  iro:i 
aluminum,  and  lead,  and  decompose  sodium  arj 
potassium  chlorides,  liberating  the  correspondiii 
hydroxides.    Hesse  considers  echitammonium  tljg 
most  strongly  basic  of  all  the  alkaloids.  Hes 
also  obtained  by  extraction  with  petroleum  benz 
echicaoutchin,   echiretin,  echicerin,   echitin,  ai 
echitein,  of  which  the  three  last  mentioned  a 
crystalline.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  1895,  166.) 

From  Alstonia  constricta,  F.  V.  Miiller  a 
A.  Rummel  obtained  alstonine.  Oberlin  a: 
Schlagdenhauffen  found  in  1879  another  alkaloi 
alstonicine.  Hesse  subsequently  analyzed  the  bai 
and  found  alstonine,  the  chlorogenine  of  a  fom: 
investigation,  which  has  the  composition  CgiE 
N2O4,  porphyrine,  C2iH25N302,  and  alstonidii 
The  alkaloids  and  their  salts  in  aqidulated  soj 
tions  show  decided  blue  fluorescence. 

The  bark  of  Alstonia  sclwlaris  is  used  as; 
bitter  tonic  and  as  an  antiperiodic.  Ditai 
probably  impure,  has  been  employed  with  alles 
most  excellent  results  in  the  malarial  fever 
the  Philippines,  given  in  doses  of  one  drachm  ( 
Gm.).    (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1877.)  Under 
name  of  the  Australian  Fever  Bark,  or  Bit, 
Bark,  the  bark  of  Alstonia  constricta  is  said  to; 
largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  m 
Australian  colonies.  • 

The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  an  infusion  (Infust 
Alstoni-w,  Br.  Add.),  one  ounce  to  a  pint;  di 
one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15-30  Cc. )  ;  als<j 
tincture  (Tinctura  Alstonia,  Br.  Add.,  8  1 
cent.);  dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidraehm  (f 
3.75  Cc).  . 

Aluminum  Acetate  as  well  as  the  subace] 
has  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  medicine  a 
substitute  for  the  sulphate.  The  dehques. 
acetate  may  be  made  by  the  direct  combinatioi 
hydrated  alumina  with  acetic  acid  or  by  react 
between  aluminum  sulphate  and  lead  acei, 
Al2(S04)3  +  3Pb(C2H302)2  = 

3PbS04  +  Al2(C2H302)s . 
Alsol,  a  50  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  alumv, 
aceto-tartrate,  has  been  patented.  It  is  usea  j 
gargle.    (Ph.  Era,  1898,  362.) 

Aluminum    and    Iron    Sulphate.  F*n 
Aluminic  Sulphate.    Sulphate  of  /^f™ 
Iron.    AlFe(S04)2,12H20.-This  double  salt 
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ought'  forward    by    Sir    James    Murray  of 
iiblin,   as   an    astringent,   styptic,   and  vermi- 
|e.    His  method  of  preparing  it  is  not  very 
arly  expressed,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
rued  by  dissolving  alumina  and  ferrous  car- 
ute,  both  recently  precipitated,  in  sulphuric 
d,  and  duly  evaporating  the  solution.  Klauer 
tes  that  it  is  produced  in  crystalline  tufts  when 
lolution  of  the  component  salts  mixed  with  an 
:ess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  left  to  stand  in  a 
rm  place.    (Watt's  Diet.,  vol.  v.  583.)  Murray 
rumended  it  in  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
r  albns,  and  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diar- 
•a  which  attend  hectic  fever  and  consumption. 
ernally  he  found  it  a  powerful  styptic,  useful 
a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula, 
in  salivation,  as  an  injection  in  hemorrhages, 
as  a  wash  for  foul  and  flabby  ulcers.  Dose, 
n  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.(35  Gm.),  dissolved 
<ome  aromatic  water. 

luminum   Boroformate  occurs   in  lustrous 
tals,  and  may  be   prepared  by  introducing 
lily  precipitated  alumina  into  a  mixture  of 
parts  of  formic  acid,  one  part  of  boric  acid, 
seven  parts  of  water.    The  solution  is  evap- 
<|ed  and  crystallized.    (Ph.  Rund.,  1894,  256.) 
uminum     Caseinate. — A  yellowish-white, 
eless  powder  containing  five  per  cent,  of  alu- 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  dissolved 
macerated  in  saliva,  and  yielding  aluminum 
ilute  acids.  It  was  introduced  by  Rud.  Meyer 
Ztg.,  Sept.  23,  1899,  566)  as  a  remedy  in 
tinal  catarrh,  given  in  doses  of  four  to  five 
s  (0.26-0.32  Gm.).  It  is  prepared  as  follows: 
,  freed  from  albumin  by  repeated  heating  to 
C.  (143.6°  F. ),  and  straining,  and  then  ster- 
is  precipitated  with  solution  of  aluminum 
&Jte  (liquor  alumini  acetici)  ;  the  precipitate 
ashed  completely  with  water,  and  after  re- 
ng  the  water  with  alcohol,  deprived  of  fat  by 
s  of  ether.    The  product  is  dried  at  a  mod- 
temperature,  and  while  drying  powdered, 
en  the  soluble  salts  of  aluminum  have  very 
S  influence  upon  the  general  organism,  but 
(Veber  die  Wirkung  des  Aluminiums  und 
Rrrijlliums  auf  den  thier.  Organismus,  Dor- 
1886)   has  shown  that  the  aluminum  and 
s<mm  lactate  or   tartrate,  given  in  sufficient 
<"■,  Will  produce  in  frogs  and  also  in  mammals 
•l  litric  general  muscular  relaxation,  deepening 
"la  complete  loss  of  reflex  excitability,  and 
§>6|'al  paralysis.    When  administered  in  contin- 
y(l  doses  for  a  series  of  days,  these  salts  cause 
"le  lower  animals  loss  of  appetite,  constipation, 
amission,  lessening  of  general  sensibility,  pro- 
nt|ced  apathy  with  great  weakness,  ending  com- 
in  paralysis,  with  convulsive  tremblings, 
lil|of  temperature,   stupor,   and  death,  which 
s?|tiines  occurs  in  the  midst  of  tetanic  convul- 
more  usually  through  an  almost  impercepti- 

results  have  been  confirmed  by  Dollken  (A. 


j  Jnnnnution  of  the  respiratory  movement. 
■  P-,  Bd.  xl.,  1897),  who  finds  the  symptoms 


toi  due  to  an  action  exerted  upon  the  nerve 
^|es,  with  demonstrable  anatomical  changes  in 
'•anglionie  cells. 

mnol.  Aluminum  beta-naphthol-disulpho- 
A^  whitish,  non-hygroscopic  powder,  easily 
in  cold  -water  and  glycerin,  slightly 
so|e  in  alcohol,  which  has  been  locally  used  as 
!]  Jarful  astringent,  desiccant,  and  antiseptic. 
£fcueous  solution  has  a  slight  bluish  fluores- 
pl  feeble  acid  reaction,  and  is  colored  blue  by 
^chloride.     The  solution  of  40  per  cent,  is 

(87) 


made  with  hot  water  and  remains  clear  on  cool- 
ing. Its  aqueous  solutions  are  incompatible  with 
alkalies  and  ammonia.  Though  it  coagulates  al- 
bumin, it  is  said  to  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
albumin,  and,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  reach  deep 
recesses  of  wounds.  It  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  nasal,  urethral,  and  other  catarrhal 
inflammations.  The  strength  of  the  solution  em- 
ployed varies  from  1  per  cent,  in  gonorrhoea  to  10 
per  cent,  in  abscesses.  ( See  B.  K.  W.,  1892 ;  Der- 
matologen-Congress  zu  Wien,  1892;  Th.  M.,  1892, 
644.)  Two  to  ten  parts  of  aluranol  mixed  with 
ten  parts  of  starch,  has  been  used  by  insuffla- 
tion in  cases  of  laryngitis.  Alumnol,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  be  very  feeble  and  slowly 
acting  as  a  germicide,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  re- 
quiring twenty-four  hours  to  destroy  bacilli  of 
anthrax.  As  a  surgical  dressing  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  solution  may  be  used.  In  infected  wounds 
the  caustic  20  per  cent,  solution  is  employed.  In 
diseases  of  the  skin  alumnol  is  used  with  talc 
or  starch  as  a  powder,  or  with  lanolin  as  an  oint- 
ment, the  strength  varying  from  2  to  20  per  cent. 

Amanita. — Of  the  fungus  genus  Amanita,  some 
species,  such  as  A.  cwsarea,  are  edible,  while 
many  others  are  violently  poisonous.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  A.  phalloides,  Fries,  or 
skunk  mushroom,  and  the  A.  muscaria  (L. ),  Pers., 
or  fly  fungus.  The  most  characteristic  symptom 
of  poisoning  by  the  former  is  the  saffron  color 
of  the  urine,  deepening  as  the  poisoning  progresses 
into  purple;  the  symptoms  otherwise  resembling 
those  caused  by  the  more  notorious  A.  muscaria, 
which  has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Tartars  as  a  means  of  producing  intoxica- 
tion. A.  pantherina,  used  in  Japan  as  a  fly  poison, 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  active.  According  to 
Inoko,  it  contains  1  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  alka- 
loids, the  greater  part  of  which  is  choline  and  the 
rest  muscarine.  It  grows  chiefly  in  woods  and 
under  trees,  and  is  variable  in  color,  being  foimd 
scarlet,  carmine,  orange,  greenish  yellow,  pale 
brown,  and  even  white  in  hue.  The  pileus,  which 
is  often  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is  cov- 
ered with  whitish,  angular  warts  or  spongy  scales, 
which  when  moist  are  viscid.  When  growing  it  is 
convex,  but  becomes  flat  or  depressed  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  size;  the  stem  is  not  so  solid  as 
that  of  the  mushroom,  and  is  bulbous  below,  and 
covered  at  the  base  with  scales.  The  gills  are 
white  and  broad. 

The  active  principles  of  probably  all  poisonous 
species  of  amanita  are  choline  and  muscarine, 
C5H15NO3.  According  to  S.  Pouehet  the  toxicity 
of  muscarine  is  greatly  increased  by  certain  albu- 
minoids contained  in  the  fly  agaric,  though  these 
albuminoids  themselves  are  not  poisonous.  (B.  G. 
7'.,  p.  exxxvii. ) 

Muscarine  was  first  obtained  by  Schmiedeberg 
and  Koppe  in  a  state  of  purity.  (Das  Muscarin, 
Leipzig,  1869.)  The  alkaloid  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  gently  heating  choline  platino- 
chloride  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Potassium 
chloride  is  used  to  decompose  the  muscarine  plati- 
nochloride  and  produce  muscarine  hydrochloride; 
treatment  with  moist  silver  oxide  yields  the  mus- 
carine as  a  hydrate  ( C5Hi5N03H20 ) .  Muscarine 
resembles  physostigmine  somewhat  in  its  physio- 
logical action,  and  is  antagonistic  to  atropine, 
producing  free  salivation  and  weeping,  vomiting, 
diminution  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
dyspnoea,  great  muscular  weakness  deepening  into 
paralysis  and  finally  death,  usually  by  arrest  of 
respiration.    The  pupil  is  intensely  contracted, 
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but  dilates  before  death.  The  diastole  of  the 
heart  is  very  much  prolonged,  and  after  very  large 
doses  diastolic  arrest  occurs.  This  is  due  to  an 
action  upon  the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  if  atropine 
be  given  so  as  to  paralyze  them  the  cardiac 
movements  re-occur.  The  vasomotor  nerves  are 
said  to  be  paralyzed.  The  action  on  the  abdom- 
inal viscera  is  very  marked.  The  muscles  of  the 
intestines,  bladder,  and  spleen  are  tetanically  con- 
tracted. Thus  the  intestines  are  transformed  into 
hard  white  cords,  or  afterwards,  becoming  some- 
what relaxed,  exhibit  a  tumultuous  peristalsis. 
The  abdominal  secretions  are  greatly  increased. 
Most  of  the  physiological  results  obtained  by 
Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  have  been  confirmed  by 
J.  L.  Prevost.  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xx.  385;  Con- 
gres  Med.  Intermit.,  Geneva,  1878.  See  also  A. 
E.  P.  P.,  xxxi.) 

Amber.  Succinum.  Ambre,  Succin,  Fr. 
Bernstein,  G. — Amber  is  a  fossil  resin,  occurring 
generally  in  small  detached  masses,  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, in  different  parts  of  the  world.  According 
to  Goefert,  there  are  about  fifty  species  of  extinct 
coniferous  trees  of  which  amber  represents  the 
resinous  exudation.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Prus- 
sia, either  on  the  seashore,  where  it  is  thrown 
up  by  the  Baltic,  or  underneath  the  surface. 
Large  deposits  occur  in  some  lakes  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Courland,  and  an  extensive  bed  of  yellow 
amber  was  discovered  in  1854,  on  sinking  a  well 
in  the  coal  mines  near  Prague.  The  largest  mass 
of  amber  yet  found  weighed  thirteen  pounds.  Am- 
ber also  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  near 
Catania,  in  Sicily.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
lignite,  and  sometimes  encloses  insects  and  parts 
of  vegetables.  In  the  United  States,  it  was  found 
at  Cape  Sable,  Maryland,  by  Troost.  In  this 
locality  it  is  associated  with  lignite  and  iron  py- 
rites. It  has  also  been  discovered  in  New  Jersey. 
The  amber  consumed  in  this  country  is  brought 
from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  A  mine  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  near  Rockwood  in 
Australia. 

It  is  a  brittle  solid,  generally  in  small  irregular 
masses,  permanent  in  the  air,  having  a  homo- 
geneous texture  and  vitreous  fracture,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish.  It  becomes  negatively 
electric  by  friction.  Its  color  is  generally  brown- 
ish yellow,  either  light  or  deep,  but  is  occasionally 
reddish  brown  or  bluish  from  staining  with  ferric 
phosphate.  It  has  no  taste,  and  is  inodorous  when 
cold,  but  exhales  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor  when 
heated.  It  is  usually  translucent,  though  occa- 
sionally transparent  or  opaque.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  1.07.  Water  and  alcohol  scarcely  act  on  it. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  softens,  melts  at 
286.7°  C.  (548°  F.) ,  swells,  and  at  last  inflames, 
leaving,  after  combustion,  a  small  portion  of  ashes. 
Subjected  to  distillation  in  a  retort  furnished 
with  a  tubulated  receiver,  it  yields,  first,  a  yellow 
acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  a  thin  yellowish  oil, 
with  a  yellow  waxy  substance,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  receiver.  This  waxy  substance  exhausted  by 
cold  ether  of  the  part  soluble  in  that  menstruum, 
is  reduced  to  a  yellow  micaceous  matter,  identical 
with  the  chrysen  of  Laurent.  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  identical  with  the  idrialin  of  Dumas, 
may  be  separated  from  the  micaceous  substance  by 
boiling  alcohol.  Both  ehrysen  and  idrialin  are 
hydrocarbons.  (Pelletier  and  Walter,  J.  P.  C,  v. 
60.)  As  the  distillation  proceeds,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  combustible  gas  is  given  off,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  escape.     By  continuing  the 


heat,  the  oil  gradually  deepens  in  color,  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  it  become 
black  and  of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  The 
obtained  is  called  oil  of  amber,  and  the  acid  liquo 
is  a  solution  of  impure  succinic  acid.  Repeated] 
distilled  from  nitric  acid,  amber  yields  an  aci 
liquor,  from  which,  after  it  has  been  neutralize 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  ether  separates  pui 
camphor.  (Doepping,  J.  P.  C,  vi.  168.)  Boinei 
is  also  obtained  by  distilling  to  dryness  powderc 
amber  with  an  extremely  concentrated  solution 
potassium  hydroxide   (G.  Reich,  Ibid.,  xiii.  33 

Tsehirch  (Harze  und  Harzbehdlter,  278) 
made  within  recent  years  a  careful  study  of  ambe 
He  finds  the  main  constituents  to  be  a  succin[ 
abietic  ether  of  borneol,  which  is  extracted  by  pij 
longed  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  amounts 
30  per  cent,  of  the  amber,  and  the  succinic  est 
of  succinoresinol,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcoh 
and  makes  up  70  per  cent,  of  the  amber.  Tl 
latter  compound  holds  a  small  amount  of  sulph 
( about  0.47  per  cent. ) . 

Amber  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
cients  as  a  medicine,  but  at  present  is  never 
used.    The  oil  of  amber  is  an  empyreumatic  p 
duct  which  is  prepared  by  destructive  distillat 
of  amber.     The  heat  requisite  for  the  complB 
decomposition  of  amber  cannot  be  supported  ;  -j 
a  glass  retort;   and,  in  order  that  all  the  | 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  may  be  colled 
the  distillation  should  be  performed  in  a  tu 
lated  iron  or  earthenware  retort,  which  may 
placed  immediately  upon  the  lire;  sand  is  ad 
to  prevent  the  amber  from  swelling  too  mi 
The  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  acid  liq 
by  means  of  the  separating  funnel.  As 
procured,  it  is  a  thick,  very  dark-colored  liq 
of  a  peculiar,  strong,  empyreumatic  odor, 
this  state  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a 
ment,  but  for  internal  use  it  should  be  recti 
It  has  the  composition  Ci0Hi6.    It  is  almost 
possible  to  procure  pure  oil  of  amber  in  <| 
merce. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  under! 
name  of  Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum,  or  Rect^ 
Oil  of  Amber,  gave  the  following  process, 
of  Oil  of  Amber  a  pint;   Water  six  pints. 
them  in  a  glass  retort,  and  distil  until  four  ]j 
of  Water  have  passed  with  the  Oil  into  th<  i 
ceiver;  then  separate  the  Oil  from  the  Water, 
keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S.  1870. 

By  successive  distillations  oil  of  amber  bee 
thinner  and  more  limpid,  till  at  length  it  i 
tained  colorless.  The  first  portions  which  < 
are  less  colored  than  those  which  follow,  and 
be  separated  for  keeping,  while  the  reniaind 
submitted  to  another  distillation.  For  pra< 
purposes,  however,  the  oil  is  sufficiently 
when  once  redistilled.  As  usually  found  in 
merce,  the  rectified  oil  is  of  a  light  yedo 
brown  or  amber  color.  As  first  distilled  ll 
an  amber  color,  sp.  gr.  0.903  at  15.6°  C.  (60 
and  a  boiling  point ^from  170.5°-186.1°  C.  y 
367°  F.).  (Ebert.)  When  quite  pure  it  is;)  i< 
to  be  colorless,  as  fluid  as  alcohol,  of  the  sji 
0.758  at  23.8°  C.  (75°  F.),  and  to  boil  at  |  •> 
O.  (186°  F.).  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  un  ^ 
ant  odor,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  It  imparts  ,.,  se 
properties  in  some  degree  to  water,  without  „ 
perceptibly  dissolved.  It  is  soluble  m  eight  |  w 
of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.847,  in  five  parts  <  he 
sp.  gr.  0.825,  and  in  all  proportions  in  abs 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphido 
the  fixed  oils.     (Ebert.)     On  exposure  to» 
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md  air,  it  slowly  changes  in  color  and  consist- 
mce,  becoming  ultimately  black  and  solid.  It 
Appears,  when  quite  pure,  to  be  a  hydrocarbon  of 
he  terpene  class.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
erated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  de- 
ected  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through 
he  suspected  oil.  If  pure  it  will  remain  wholly 
iquid;  while  oil  of  turpentine,  if  present,  will 
ive  rise  to  the  formation  of  solid  artificial  cam- 
hor.  (P.  J.,  xiii.  292.)  It  was  officially  de- 
:ribed  as  "  a  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  thin  liquid, 
ecoming  darker  and  thicker  by  age  and  exposure 
j  air,  having  an  empyreumatic,  balsamic  odor,  a 
arm,  acrid  taste,  and  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid 
•action.  Sp.  gr.  about  0.920.  It  is  readily  solu- 
le  in  alcohol.    When  mixed  with  fuming  nitric 

it  acquires  a  red  color,  and,  after  some  time, 
ost  wholly  converted  into  a  brown,  resinous 
of  a  peculiar  musk-like  odor."  U.  S.  1870. 
tified  oil  of  amber  is  stimulant  and  antispas- 
,  and  occasionally  promotes  the  secretions, 
ularly  that  of  urine.  It  has  been  employed 
advantage  in  amenorrhaea,  hysteria,  and 
>ing  cough.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
is  (0.3-0.9  Cc. ),  diffused  in  some  aromatic 
by  means  of  sugar  and  gum  arabic. 
aally  applied  the  oil  is  rubefacient,  and  is 
erably  used  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheu- 
ii,  and  in  certain  spasmodic  disorders,  as 
\ing  cough  and  infantile  convulsions.  In  the 
affection  it  should  be  rubbed  along  the 
ibergris.  Ambra  grisea  (cinerea) .  Ambrc, 
e  gris,  Fr.  Amber,  Graue  Ambra,  Gr. — This 
mce,  which  is  found  floating  on  the  sea,  par- 
rly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  now  gen- 
believed  to  be  produced  in  the  intestines  of 
'hyseter  macrocephalus,  L.,  or  spermaceti 
.  It  is  in  roundish  or  amorphous  pieces, 
y  small,  but  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
)0,  or  even  200  pounds.  These  pieces  are 
composed  of  concentric  layers.  They  are  of 
is  colors,  usually  gray,  with  brownish,  yel- 
nd  white  streaks,  often  dark  brown  or  black- 
1  the  external  surface.  They  are  opaque, 
r  than  water,  and  of  a  consistence  like  that 
f.  Ambergris  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  agree- 
xlor,  is  almost  tasteless,  softens  with  the 
th  of  the  hand,  melts  under  100°  C.  (212° 
is  almost  completely  volatilizable  by  heat, 
s  inflammable.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
3  readily  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
Icohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  fatty 
r  analogous  to  cholesterin,  and  denomi- 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  ambrein.  This 
be  obtained  by  treating  ambergris  with 
1  alcohol,  filtering  the  solution,  and  al- 
|  it  to  stand.  Crystals  of  ambrein  are 
ited.  It  is  incapable  of  forming  soaps 
the  alkalies.  When  pure  it  has  little  or  no 
Beauregard  and  Gouchet  believe  that  am- 
is is  a  calculus  composed  of  crystals  of 
m  mixed  with  black  pigment  and  star-coral 
When  fresh  it  is  soft  in  consistence  and 
reeable  in  odor.  If  kept  for  a  year  or  two 
'  tight  containers  it  loses  its  excrementitious 
and  acquires  the  characteristic  perfume  for 
1  |t  is  valued.  This  change  Beauregard  be- 
1  is  due  to  a  microbe  (Spirillum,  recti  phy- 
'*)■  (0.  R;  A.  8.,  exxv.  254.)  Ambergris  is 
frequently  adulterated,  and  it  then  does 
exhibit   its   ordinary   odor,   fusibility  and 


Ambergris  was  long  regarded  as  a  cordial  and 
antispasmodic,  somewhat  analogous  to  musk;  use- 
ful in  typhoid  fevers,  and  various  nervous  dis- 
eases. It  formerly  entered  into  many  official 
preparations,  and  is  still  retained  in  some  Euro- 
pean pharmacopoeias.  The  French  Codex  directs  a 
tincture  to  be  prepared  by  macerating,  for  tea 
days,  100  parts  of  powdered  ambergris  with  1000 
parts  of  alcohol  at  sp.  gr.  0.8G4,  expressing  and 
filtering.  Stan.  Martin  assures  us  that  the  tinc- 
ture will  keep  better,  deposit  nothing,  and  have  a 
more  agreeable  odor,  if  the  ambergris,  instead  of 
being  merely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  be  subjected 
to  porphyrization,  especially  with  the  addition  of 
washed  sand.  Heat,  he  says,  should  never  be 
used  in  its  preparation.  (./.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  i.  448.) 
It  is,  howTever,  feeble  as  a  remedy,  and  is  chiefly 
used  in  perfumery.  Dose,  five  grains  to  a  drachm 
( 0.32-3.9  6m. ) . 

Ambrosia.  Ambrosia  trijida,  L.  Ragweed. 
Ambrosic,  Fr.  Traubenkraut,  G.  (Fam.  Com- 
posita1. )- — This  and  another  indigenous  annual,  A. 
artemiskefolia,  L.,  are  deemed  by  the  eclectics 
astringent  and  stimulant,  and  are  given  in  low 
forms  of  fever.  L.  W.  Schwab  has  found  in  A. 
artemisimfolia  a  bitter  glucoside  (A.  J.  P.,  1890), 
and  Schimmel  &  Co.  have  obtained  from  it  about 
0.15  per  cent,  of  a  green  volatile  oil  ( sp.  gr. 
0.876).     (Schim.  Rep.,  1904,  p.  96.) 

Amidoacetal.  H2N.CH2CH  (O.C2Hs)2-— Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  A.  Mallevre  (A.  Phys., 
xlix. ),  this  substance  is  an  active  poison,  causing 
death  in  mammals  by  respiratory  paralysis. 

Amidophenois.  (Derivatives  of  p-amidophe- 
nol,  C6H4(0H)NH2.) — In  an  elaborate  series  of 
•experiments  (Cb.  I.  M.,  1897)  Treupel  and  Huis- 
berg  find  that  derivatives  from  amidophenol  are 
active  as  antipyretics  in  proportion  as  they  are 
decomposed  in  the  system,  and  that  the  decomposi- 
tion is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  indo- 
phenol  in  the  urine.  The  most  important  of  these 
substances  is  dulcin,  called  also  para-phenetolcar- 

r.     • ;        i  7   nn  i  NH.CeH4.OC2H       H  h 

baimde  and  sucrol,  CO  -j  ,wmcn 

occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  from  173°- 
174°  C.  (343.4°-345.2°  F.).  soluble  in  800  parts 
of  cold  and  55  of  boiling  water,  and  25  of  alcohol, 
having  a  taste  which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  stigar  in  diabetes,  and, 
on  account  of  its  slight  solubility,  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  castor,  cod  liver,  or  other  oils.  Accord- 
ing to  Treupel  and  Hinsberg,  fifteen  grains  (1 
Gin.)  of  it  will  reduce  the  temperature  in  fever 
about  one  degree  centigrade  in  the  course  of  about 
three  hours,  and  no  unaltered  dulcin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  urine,  but  indophenol. 

Besides  dulcin,  Treupel  and  Hinsberg  examined 
physiologically  the  following  amidophenol  deriva- 
tives :  Lactyiamidophenolethylcarbonate,  benzoyl- 
acctamidophcnol,  ethyldiacctamidophenol,  oxy- 
phcnacetinsalicylate. 

Aminol. — This  is  an  antiseptic  liquid,  colorless, 
slightly  turbid,  and  having  the  odor  of  trimethyla- 
mine.  '  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1.01.  It 
is  obtained  commercially  from  herring  pickle.  A 
tablespoonful  (15  Cc.)  diluted  with  a  lluidounce 
of  water  may  be  used  for  a  lotion,  gargle,  or 
spray. 

Ammi.  Ammi  Visnaga.,  Lam — The  fruit  of  this 
umbelliferous  plant,  indigenous  in  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  contains  a  crystalline 
principle,  kcllin  (C.  R.  A.  8.,  August,  1879), 
which  is  said  (Union  Med.,  April,  1886)  to  act 
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upon  the  heart  and  spinal  cord.  Mild  antipyretic 
and  antilithic  properties  have  been  attributed  to 
the  fruit. 

Ammonium  Arsenate.  Ammonii  Arsenas. 
(NH4)2HAs04. — This  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals 
by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
crystals,  which  belong  to  the  trimetric  system, 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  lose  half 
their  ammonia.  Its  solution  is  alkaline.  It  has 
been  used  with  advantage  by  Biett  in  several  in- 
veterate diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  administered 
in  solution,  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  a  fluidounee  of 
distilled  water.  Dose,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minims 
(1.0-1.25  Cc.)  given  in  divided  portions  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  gradually  increased. 

Ammonium  Bicarbonate.  Acid  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium.  H  ( NH4 )  C03. — This  salt  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Wm.  Procter,  with  reference  to 
its  antacid  properties.  It  is  formed  by  exposure 
of  the  ordinary  carbonate  to  the  air,  and  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  on  the  sides  of  casks  in 
which  that  salt  is  imported,  and  less  largely  even 
in  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  kept  in  commerce. 
Crystals  of  this  salt  are  sometimes  found  in  Pata- 
gonian  guano  and  in  the  purifiers  of  gas  works. 
When  pure,  the  ammonium  bicarbonate  is  white, 
having  the  same  crystalline  form  as  potassium  bi- 
carbonate, of  a  saline,  slightly  ammoniacal  taste, 
and  a  feeble  odor  of  ammonia,  ascribable  to  a  very 
slow  volatilization.  On  exposure  to  heat,  it  gives 
off  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  soluble  in  eight  parts  of 
water  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.) ,  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  official  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol, 
and  its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
syrup  of  violets.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
commercial  ammonium  carbonate  (ammonium  ses- 
quicarbonate)  with  official  alcohol,  whereby  the 
neutral  carbonate  is  dissolved  and  the  bicarbonate 
left.  To  render  this  still  purer  it  should  be  washed 
with  alcohol  and  dried.  It  is  obtained  as  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  ordinary  carbonate,  or  by  passing 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  same  solution.  It  may 
be  used  as  an  antacid  in  the  same  manner  and 
the  same  doses  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  being  pref- 
erable to  that  salt  when  a  stimulant  impression 
294*)    St0mach  is  desired-    U-  J-       July,  1869, 

Ammonium  Borate.  Ammonium  Metaborate. 
2NH4B02HBOa+3H20.— Only  acid  salts  are 
known.  By  dissolving  one  part  of  boric  acid  in 
excess,  in  three  parts  of  heated  water  of  ammonia, 
sp.  gr.  0.960,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool 
slowly,  this  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals.  These 
are  rhombic  octahedrons,  with  truncated  summits, 
and  often  truncated  edges,  and  are  semi-transpar- 
ent The  taste  of  the  salt  is  alkaline,  and  it  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  On  exposure,  it  effloresces, 
losing  ammonia,  and  becoming  in  time  the  tetra- 
borate. It  is  soluble  in  about  twelve  parts  of 
water.  (Gmelin,  ii.  435.)  Becker  has  used  it 
with  asserted  great  advantage  in  stone  in  the  blad- 
der and  renal  colic.  Under  its  influence  the  urine 
becomes  loaded  with  uric  acid  and  the  earthy 
phosphates.  It  is  said  also  to  be  an  excellent 
lemedy  m  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It  is 
believed  by  Beeker  to  be  the  Indus  of  Paracel- 
sus, which  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment 

7n  k'Tq  Va\°Uli-  Dose>  ten  t0  twent7  g™ins 
wi+fc  r  ■  fVrery  hour>  in  water  sweetened 
Sept  Ibises.)    (J°Urn-   *   ™rap-  MM-°^-> 


Ammonium  Caseinate.  Ammonii  Caseinas. 
Eucasinum.  Casein-ammonium. — A  compound  made 
by  passing  ammonia  over  casein  until  it  is  soluble 
in  water,  forming  a  nearly  clear  solution.  In  the 
form  of  a  white  or  slightly  yellow  powder,  almost 
without  odor  or  taste.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
dietetic,  given  in  soups,  chocolate,  etc. 

Ammonium  Embelate.  Ammonium  Embeli 
cum. — A  compound  of  ammonia  with  embelic  acid, 
an  organic  acid  ( C18H28O4 )  derived  from  the  fruit 
of  Embelia  Ribes,  Burm.  According  to  the  experi 
ments  of  G.  Coronedi  {Bperimentale,  1892,  fasc.  2 
this  substance  is  a  practical  anthelmintic  for  tape 
worm.  Dose,  three  grains  ( 0.2  Gm. )  in  pill,  three 
times  a  day  for  a  child,  seven  times  for  an  adult. 

Ammonium  Nitrate.    Ammonii  Nitras.    U.  8 
1890.    Nitrate  of  Ammonia.    NH4NO3. — Ammo 
nium  nitrate  may  be  prepared  by  treating  com 
mercial  ammonium  carbonate  by  nitric  acid  sc 
long  as  effervescence  takes  place,  or  to  saturation 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution.    By  care 
ful  evaporation  and  slow  refrigeration  the  sal 
may  be  obtained  in  well-defined  crystals.    If  crys 
tallized  after  rapid  concentration  by  boiling  am 
sudden  cooling,  it  forms  long,  flexible  and  elasti 
threads.    If  the  solution  be  heated  till  all  thjl 
water  has  been  driven  off  and  the  fused  mass  kep;| 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°  C.  (320°  F.Jfl 
the  commercial  salt  is  produced. 

"  Colorless  crystals,  generally  in  the  form  c 
long,  thin,  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  fused  massei 
without  odor,  having  a  sharp,  bitter  taste,  an1 
somewhat  deliquescent.  Soluble,  at  15°  C.  (59 
F.) ,  in  0.5  part  of  water,  and  in  20  parts  (| 
alcohol ;  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  gradually  heate 
it  melts  at  165°-166°  C.  (329°-330.8°  F.);  at 
temperature  between  230°  and  250°  C.  (446°-48i, 
F.)  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  monoxide  gj 
and  water,  leaving  no  residue.  The  aqueous  soil 
tion  of  the  salt  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper 
when  gently  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  h 
drate  test-solution,  it  evolves  the  odor  of  amnions 
On  heating  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  emi, 
nitrous  vapors."    U.  8.  1890. 

At  all  temperatures  between — 15°  C.  (5°  Ii 
and  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  if  exposed  to  a  current 
dry  ammoniacal  gas,  its  crystals  absorb  the  gj 
and  melt,  yielding  a  colorless  liquid,  which, 
the  absorption  has  taken  place  at — 10°  C.  (I 
F.),  contains  two  molecules  of  the  gas  for  es 
molecule  of  the  salt,  and  would  be  represented 
the  formula  NH4NO3  +  2NH3.   It  is  not  frozen! 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow.    Its  sp.  gr.  -is  1J 
Heated  moderately  it  boils,  with  loss  of  ammoijj 
and  is  changed  into  a  crystalline  mass,  containi 
22.41  parts  of  the  gas  in  100  of  the  salt  by  weig 
corresponding  with  the  formula  NH4NO3  +  Nl 
thus  retaining  one-half  the  gas  absorbed.    By  , 
posure  to  increased  heat,  this  loses  ammonia,  H 
at  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  has  been  reconverted  to  pli 
ammonium  nitrate.  This  preparation  may  be  vi 
for  obtaining  small  quantities  of  pure  ammoili 
when  wanted,  by  exposing  it  to  a  gentle  heall 
a  small  retort.    To  be  fit  for  this  purpose,  it  n| 
be  kept  at  a  low  temperature.    (P.  J-,  Jf 
1872.)     "A  10-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  at  1 
salt,  when  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  should 
be  affected  by  silver  nitrate  test-solution  (absf 
of  chloride),  nor  by  barium  chloride  test-solul 
(absence  of  sulphate)."  U.  S.  1890. 

For  the  mode  of  preparing  nitrogen  mono 
(hyponitrous  oxide),  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  1 
ammonium  nitrate,  see  Nitrogen  Monoxide. 
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Ammonium  Persulphate,  (NH4)2S208,  is 
irepared  by  electrolysing  an  acid  solution  of 
mmonium  sulphate,  and  is  a  most  efficient 
xidizing  agent  in  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline 
olutions.  It  occurs  in  small,  colorless  crystals, 
oluble  in  water.  Its  solution  evolves  oxygen  when 
eated,  and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  for  preserving 
leat  and  other  food,  and  as  a  cheap  and  effective 
wuth  wash.  Ammonium  ptersulphate  is  much 
sed  in  photography  as  a  reducing  agent.  In 
ledicine  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  forming  the 
asis  of  Elett's  test  (Chem.  Ztg.,  1900,  p.  690) 
)r  indican  in  urine.  To  10  Cc.  (160  minims)  of 
vine  add  5  Cc.  (80  minims)  of  25  per  cent,  hydro- 
liloric  acid  together  with  a  crystal  of  ammonium 
ersulphate,  to  which  add  chloroform,  when  a  blue 
Jor  develops  in  the  latter. 

Ammonium  Sulphate.  Ammonii  Sulphas. 
.  #•1880.  Sulphate  of  Ammonium.  (NH4)2S04; 
51.21.  Ammonium,  Sulphuricum.  Sal  Ammo- 
•um  Secretum  Glauberi.  Sulfate  d'Ammoniaque, 
d  secret  de  Glauber,  Fr.  Schwefelsaures  Amnion, 

mmonium,  Ammonialc,   G  Gas  liquor  is  dis- 

lled  with  lime  and  the  gas  received  in  sul- 
furic acid,  which  yields  a  purified  product, 
ost  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  worked  up 
to  ammonium  sulphate  at  present.  The  English 
oduction  from  gas  works,  shale  distilling,  and 
ke  ovens  amounted  in  1902  to  221,500  tons, 
at  of  Germany  to  100,000,  and  France  35,000 
ns.  In  the  United  States  the  production 
om  gas  works  amounted  in  1890  to  11,000 
ns,  and  has  probably  not  increased  because  of 
e  general  introduction  of  water  gas  processes, 
which  no  ammoniacal  liquor  is  formed;  on  the 
her  hand,  the  production  in  connection  with  the 
king  of  coal  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The 
tal  production  of  ammonia  from  gas  works  and 
ke  ovens,  as  reported  for  1904,  was,  when  re- 
iced  to  terms  of  ammonium  sulphate,  52,463  tons 
Hneral  Resources  of  the  U.  8.,  1904).  "Color- 
is,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  permanent  in 
e  air,  odorless,  having  a  sharp,  saline  taste  and 
neutral  reaction.  Soluble  in  1.3  parts  of  water 
15°  C.  (59°  F.)  and  in  1  part  of  boiling  water; 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  slightly  soluble 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.817;  when  heated  to  about 
0°  C.  (284°  F.) ,  the  salt  fuses,  is  gradually  de- 
mposed,  and  on  ignition  is  wholly  dissipated. 
ie  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  when  heated 
th  potassa,  evolves  vapor  of  ammonia.  With 
^-solution  of  chloride  of  barium  it  yields  a 
ute  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  salt  should  not  be 
tokened  by  test-solution  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
•m  (lead  and  iron),  nor,  when  acidulated  with 
nc  acid,  should  it  be  rendered  more  than  opal- 
;ent  by  test-solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (limit 
chloride)."  JJ.  #.  1880.  It  is  not  used  as  a 
'dicine,  but  enters  into  the  composition  of  am- 
>nium  alum  and  the  iron  and  ammonium  sul- 
ate. 

^mmonium  Urate.  Ammonii.  Uras.  C5H3 
'H4)N403 — This  is  an  acid  salt,  and  may  be 
med  by  digesting  uric  acid  in  solution  of  am- 
'Dia,  or  by  adding  sal  ammoniac  to  the  solution 
other  urates.  Uric  acid  is  frequently  obtained 
m  the  dried  and  powdered  excrements  of  the  boa 
Pent,  and  of  other  large  snakes,  by  dissolving  it 
J. Weak  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  with  the 
of  heat,  and  precipitating  the  uric  acid  from 
filtered  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  added 
excess.  Ammonium  urate  is  a  white,  amor- 
ous, very  sparingly  soluble  salt.    It  is  a  con- 


stituent of  some  varieties  of  guano.  It  has  been 
used  with  asserted  good  effects  externally  in 
chronic  eczema,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
(twenty  grains  to  the  ounce).  (See  16th  edition 
U.  S.  D. )  Neubauer  found  that  when  given 
internally  to  rabbits  it  causes  increase  in  the  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  oxalates  of  the  urine.  (Banking's 
Abstract,  1857.) 

Ammonol. — This  proprietary  remedy  is  stated 
by  its  manufacturers  to  be  ammoniated-phenyl- 
acetamide.  It  has  been  used  internally  as  an  anal- 
gesic in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.3- 
0.65  Gm.).  According  to  the  analysis  of  George 
M.  Beringer  (A.  J.  P.,  Ixix.  p.  150),  it  is  com- 
posed of  acetanilide,  10  Gm. ;  sodium  bicarbonate, 
5  Gm.;  ammonium  bicarbonate,  5  Gm. ;  metanil- 
yellow,  0.005  Gm. 

Amygdophenin.  Phenyl-glycol  i/l-phcnetidinc. 
This  is  a  derivative  of  p-amidophenol,  analogous 
to  phenacetin.  In  constitution  it  is  a  light,  crys- 
talline, grayish-white  powder,  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
mandelic  acid  upon  p-phenetidin  in  the  presence  of 
dehydrating  agents.  R.  Stiive  asserts  that  it  is 
practically  free  from  antipyretic  properties;  that 
it  is  an  analgesic  which  is  often  useful  in  neural- 
gias and  the  pains  of  spinal  scleroses;  and  that  it 
is  very  useful  in  rheumatism,  it  having  had  more 
effect  in  some  comparative  trials  than  the  salicyl- 
ates. It  is  best  administered  in  capsules,  fifteen 
grains  (1  Gm.),  from  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

Amyl  Alcohol.  Alcohol  Amylicum.  Amylic 
Alcohol,  C5H11OH.  Fusel  Oil.  Hydrated  Oxide  of 
Amyl.  Fousel  Oil.  Hydrate  of  Amyl.  Grain 
Oil.  Potato  Spirit  Oil.  Alcool  Amyliquc,  Huile 
de  Grain,  Fr.  Amylalcohol,  Fuselol,  G. — This 
oil  is  always  present  in  the  products  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
L.  Perdrix  (J.  Chem.  S.,  1892,  90),  the  bacillus 
B.  amylozymicus  produces  a  fermentation  in 
starch  resulting  in  the  large  production  of  amyl 
alcohol.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  ardent  spirit 
obtained  from  various  grains,  but  is  most  abun- 
dant in  that  procured  from  fermented  potatoes. 
En  grain  spirit  it  is  present  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  part  in  five  hundred  by  measure.  When 
grain  or  potato  whisky  is  distilled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  alcohol,  the  pure  spirit  will 
continue  to  come  over  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which,  if  the  distillation  be  continued,  a  milky 
liquid  will  be  obtained,  which,  upon  standing,  w  ill 
be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  this  peculiar  oil. 
Subjected  to  distillation,  the  milky  liquid  will  at 
first  boil  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and 
yield  water  and  a  little  of  the  oil ;  but  after  a 
time  the  boiling  point  will  rise  to  132°  C.  (269.6° 
F.),  when  the  oil  will  come  over  pure,  and  by 
changing  the  receiver  may  be  so  collected. 

Properties. — Amyl  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colorless 
liquid,  of  a  strong,  offensive  odor,  and  an  acrid, 
burning  taste.  As  usually  prepared  it  has  a  pale 
yellow  color.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.818;  that  of  its 
vapor  3.15.  It  boils  at  132°  C.  (209.6°  F.) ,  and 
congeals  at  —25°  C.  (—13°  F.)  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  leaves.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  essential  oils.  It  dissolves  iodine, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  is  a  good  solvent 
for  fats,  resins,  camphor,  and  alkaloids.  •  When 
dropped  upon  paper  it  does  not  leave  a  permanent 
greasy  stain.  It  does  not  take  fire  like  alcohol  by 
the  contact  of  flame,  but  requires  to  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  about  54.5°  C.  (130°  F.)  before 
it  begins  to  burn.    Pasteur  first  observed  that  the 
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ordinary  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  was  a 
mixture  of  two  distinct  alcohols,  one  present 
in  smaller  amount,  optically  active,  loevogyrate, 
and  the  other,  the  main  portion,  optically  inactive. 
Their  boiling  points  are  very  close,  but  they  may 
be  separated  by  the  difference  in  solubility  of  the 
barium  amyl-sulphates,  and  yield  different  sets  of 
derivatives.  (G.  R.  A.  8.,  41,  290.)  Amyl  alco- 
hol consists  of  five  atoms  of  carbon  59.55,  twelve  of 
hydrogen  12,  and  one  of  oxygen  15.8=  87.43.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  hydroxide  of  the  radical  amyl 
(C5Hn),  and  its  formula  is,  therefore,  CgHn.OH. 
Heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  loses  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  forms  a  hydrocarbon,  C5H10,  homolo- 
gous with  ethylene,  called  amylene  or  valerene, 
which  has  been  proposed  as  an  anaesthetic.  Ac- 
cording to  Long  and  Linebarger,  American  fusel 
oil  consists  chiefly  of  active  and  inactive  amyl 
alcohol,  with  some  isobutyl  alcohol,  isopropyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  and  traces  of  normal  propyl  and 
normal  butyl  alcohols.  (Chem.  News,  Ixi.  185- 
187.)  Amyl  alcohol  should  not  affect  the  color 
of  litmus  paper,  previously  moistened  with  water, 
should  leave  no  fixed  residue  upon  evaporation, 
should  require  to  dissolve  it  about  40  parts  of 
distilled  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.) ,  and  should 
become  not  more  than  slightly  turbid  upon  mix- 
ture with  petroleum  benzin  (absence  of  more  than 
a  little  alcohol,  or  water).  (See  Amylene  below.) 
When  subjected  to  oxidizing  agents,  it  loses 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  gains  one  of  oxygen, 
and  becomes  CsH1002,  or  valeric  acid,  the  acid 
found  in  valerian.  Hence  the  test  given  in  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885 :  "  exposed  to  the  air 
in  contact  with  platinum-black,  it  is  slowly  oxi- 
dized, yielding  valerianic  acid."  This  acid  bears 
the  same  relation  to  amyl  alcohol  that  acetic 
acid  does  to  ethyl  alcohol,  and  formic  acid  to 
methyl  alcohol.  The  free  amyl,  (CgHnJa,  has 
been  isolated  by  E.  Frankland.  It  is  a  colorless 
pellucid  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.7704.  (Chem. 
Gaz.,  March  15,  1850.)  Its  hydride,  C5HnH,  was 
discovered  to  be  an  energetic  anaesthetic  by  Simp- 
son of  Edinburgh. 

Crude  fusel  oil  may  be  obtained  from  the  alco- 
hol distillers.  Kent  of  New  York,  found  in 
it,  as  impurities,  water,  alcohol,  acetic  and  valeric 
acids,  oxide  of  iron,  and  an  amyl  compound  analo- 
gous to  cenanthic  ether.  Fusel  oil  has  been  used 
largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  alkaloids  as  a 
solvent  and  in  the  preparation  of  amyl  acetate 
(pear  ml),  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxylin  varnishes  and  smokeless  powder.  This 
manufacture  of  amyl  acetate  for  solvent  pur- 
poses now  consumes  the  great  bulk  of  the  fusel 
oil  obtained  from  the  rectifiers. 

1  t  I-!1S? was  formerly  recognized  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  as 
an  artificial  source  of  valeric  acid. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  a  very  active  narcotic,  and 
under  the  name  of  Faints  is  used  in  England 
and  Northern  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  activity  and  prolonging  the  effects  of 
ordinary  liquors.  In  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be 
especially  efficacious  in  controlling  the  nervous 
weakness  and  irritability  of  confirmed  drunkards, 
while  larger  doses  produce  headache,  giddiness, 
double  vision,  staggering,  unconsciousness,  fall 
ot  temperature,  abolition  of  reflexes,  muscular 
rigidity,  followed  by  complete  relaxation,  pro- 
nounced cyanosis,  and  a  peculiar  odor  from  the 
breath  suggesting  that  of  a  Jargonelle  pear. 
91„;  f-  *utcher  (Am.  Med.,  August,  1901,  p. 
-10)  has  shown  that  both  in  animals  and  also  in 


man,  when  taken  in  toxic  doses,  fusel  oil  affects 
j>rofoundly  the  blood,  causing  methaemoglobinuria, 
also  glycosuria,  attended  with  the  presence  of 
combined  glycuronic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  vio- 
lent nephritis.  The  size  of  the  fatal  dose  proba- 
bly varies  very  much.  It  is  affirmed  that  death 
occurred  from  the  taking  of  a  single  fluidounce 
( 30  Cc. ) ,  but  in  another  case  recovery  resulted 
after  six  fluidounces  (180  Cc.)  had  been  swal- 
lowed. 

Amyl  Salicylate.    Salicylic  Amylester. 
r  w  /OH 
UM4\C02C5Hu 

A  colorless  and  refracting  fluid,  emitting  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  salol,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
1.065  at  15°  C.  and  made  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  amyl 
alcohol.  It  boils  at  270°  C.  (518°  F.) .  The 
preparation  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
chloroform,  but  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  'water. 
This  substance  has  been  proposed  by  B.  Lyon- 
net  (R.  T.,  lxviii.  No.  2)  as  a  substitute  in 
rheumatism  for  methyl  salicylate,  over  which  it 
has  the  advantage  of  less  pronounced  odor  and 
taste.  It  is  given  internally  usually  in  gelatin 
capsules,  three  to  five  minims  (0.2-0.3  Cc.)  each, 
eight  or  ten  times  a  day.  It  has  also  been  found 
very  useful  as  a  local  application,  one-half  to  one| 
drachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.),  being  applied  to  rheumatic 
joints  and  covered  with  wax  paper,  or  otherj 
impervious  dressing. 

Amyl  Valerate. — This  liquid  is  said  by  W 
F.  Wade  of  Birmingham,  to  act  similarly  tc 
valerian,  and  to  afford  a  most  valuable  remedy 
He  dissolves  one  part  of  it  in  nineteen  parts  olj 
alcohol  and  2  per  cent,  of  a  spirit  of  amyl  acetati; 
(one  part  to  twenty).  The  dose  of  this  mixture 
is  from  six  to  eight  minims  (0.4-0.5  Cc). 

Amylamine  Hydrochloride,  Amylamine  Ohio 
ride,  C5H13N.HC1,  crystallizes  either  in  efflorescen 
scales  or  in  quadratic  octahedrons.  According  t< 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  (G.  R.  A.  S.,  lxxvii.  1247) 
in  small  doses   (from  grain  (0.001-0.00; 

Gm.)  to  a  rabbit)  this  salt  lowers  the  tempera; 
ture  and  also  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  puls<| 
In  larger  amounts  it  produces  profound  neryoui 
disturbance,  with  tonic  and  clonic  convulsion!) 
ending  often  in  death.  In  man,  doses  of  froij 
seven  to  fifteen  grains  (0.45-1.0  Gm.)  diminish  th 
pulse  and  temperature. 

From  amylamine  hydrochloride  by  boiling  wit! 
an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  is  formed  amyld] 
chloramine,  a  yellowish-green  oily  liquid,  U 
smelling  of  which  produces  violent  irritation  (j 
the  nose,  followed  by  severe  headache  and  vertig' 
According  to  the  researches  of  Boinet  (Govgn\ 
Frangais  de  Med.,  1,  1894),  it  is  not  only  a  vic-leij 
local  irritant,  but  also  a  powerful  centric  poisol 
producing  death  by  asphyxia.  Boinet  has  als 
examined  physiologically  propyl  dichloramine  at 
isobutyldichlor amine,  finding  that  they  are  simik 
in  their  toxic  influence  to  amyldichloramine. 

Amylene.  Valerene.  Pentene.  C5H10.— Th; 
compound  was  alluded  to  under  amyl  alcohol.  1 
name  is  given  to  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  61  tj 
olefin  series,  having  the  formula  C5H10,  of  wm< 
five  are  possible.  Amylene  is  prepared  by  disti 
ling  amyl  alcohol  with  a  concentrated  solutic 
of  zinc  chloride,  which  acts  by  dehydratin 
withdrawing  a  molecule  of  water.  The  product 
redistilled,  and  that  which  comes  over  first,  co| 
stituting  the  more  volatile  part,  is  separately  cc 
lected,  and  agitated  with  concentrated  sulphur 
acid,  when  the  amvlene,  freed  from  water,  wi( 
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!  to  the  surface.  Amylene  is  a  colorless,  very 
bile  liquid,  having  the  density  0.655  at  10°  C. 
)°  F.).    Its  boiling  point  is  34°  C.  (93.2°  F.) . 

odor  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable.  It  is 
able  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions, 
.  very  sparingly  so  in  water.  When  pure  it 
s  not  act  on  potassium,  and  is  not  colored  by 
rolonged  contact  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
n  1857,  Snow  of  London,  proposed  amylene 
an  anaesthetic.  It  was  soon  shown,  however, 
be  dangerous,  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
i  formally  condemning  it. 

mylene  Hydroxide.  Tertiary  Amijl  Alcohol, 
nethylethylcarbinol  (C5Hi20  or  (CH3)2C2H5 
B)  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  strong, 
etrating  odor,  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
roleum  benzin,  glycerin,  and  lixed  oils  in 
lost  all  proportions;  sp.  gr.  0.812  at  12°  C. 
.6°  F.) . 

Q  1887,  von  Mering  proposed  the  use  of  amy- 
:  hydroxide  as  a  soporific,  stating  that  it  stood 
way  between  hydrated  chloral  and  paralde- 
e,  one  drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  of  hydrated  chloral, 
drachms  (7.7  Gm.)  of  amylene  hydroxide,  and 
ae  drachms  (11.6  Gm. )  of  paraldehyde  being 
ut  equivalent  in  power.    In  cases  of  poisoning. 
Ji'ted  by  C.  Dietz,  by  the  amylene  hydroxide,  the 
iptoms  were  deep  narcosis,  dilated  pupils,  loss 
orneal  reflexes,  slow,  deep,  irregular  breathing, 
11,  slow  pulse,  and  fall  of  temperature.  Amy- 
1  hydroxide  is  a  safe,  rapidly  acting,  and  occa- 
lally  useful  but  not   analgesic   hypnotic,  in 
;s  of  from  thirty  to  forty  minims  (1.8-2.5 
According   to    Brackmann,   confirmed  by 
Niessen,  it  is  very  valuable  in  diabetes  in- 
dtis,  lessening   thirst   and    polyuria.  Dose, 
■en  minims  (0.9  Cc. )  morning  and  evening. 
ental.       Trimethylethylene.  fi-isoamylene, 
13)20  =  CH.CH3,  or  C5H10,  is  obtained  from 
le  amylene,  which  consists  of  pentane  (C5H12), 
tal  (C5H10),  and  a-  and  7-amylene.  If  the  mix- 
3  be  shaken  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature,  —20°  C.  (—4°  F.),  the  trimeth- 
hylene  and   7-amylene   will   be  decomposed 
amylsulphuric  acid  produced,  which  after  di- 
on  with  water  yields  tertiary  amyl  alcohol 
trimethylethylene;  by  fractional  distillation 
pental  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state, 
ental  is  a  colorless,  highly  inflammable  liquid ; 
:  gr.  0.G78;    boiling  point  38°  0.   (100°  F.). 

was  highly  commended  by  W.  Lombardino 
:  in  anaesthetic  of  great  practical  value.    H.  C. 

od  and  David  Cerna  have,  however,  shown  that 
]  tal  acts  upon  the  lower  animals  as  a  powerful 
'  liac  depressant,  and  is  probably  a  dangerous 
;  sthetic.   The  more  recent  clinical  trials  of  the 
I  g  have  proved  that  this  danger  is  real,  there 
ing  been,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Gurlt, 
lix  hundred  pental  narcoses,  six  deaths.  More- 
!  r>  N.  Kleindienst  found  that  very  frequently 
nan  severe  albuminuria,  and  not  infrequently 
naturia  and  hemoglobinuria,  occurred  three  or 
r  days  after  pental  narcosis. 
•entane.—Amyl  hydride,  CH3CH2CH2CS2CH3, 
'<  discovered  by   E.   Frankland   of  Manches- 
It  is  a   saturated   hydrocarbon,   and  has 
1  proved  to  .be  one  of  the  light  products  in 
erican  petroleum,  being  the  portion  boiling  at 
0  37°-39°  C.  (99°-102°  F.)    (Schorlemmer) . 
vl  hydride  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  mobile  liquid, 
sessing  a  grateful  fruity  odor,  having  no  taste, 
s  one  of  the  lightest  liquids  known,  having  the 
gr.  0.626  at  17°  C.  (63°  F.).    It  boils  at  38° 


C.  (100°  F.),  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapor  is  2.5. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Belonging  to  the 
paraffin  or  saturated  series  of  hydrocarbons,  it  is 
a  very  stable  compound,  resisting  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  the  most  powerful 
oxidizing  agents.  This  substance  was  proposed  by 
Simpson  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  has  not  sustained 
the  claims  made  for  it. 

Amylene  Chloral.  Dormiol. 

CCl3-CH\OC5H11. 
This  is  an  alcoholate  formed  by  the  union  of 
chloral  and  amylene  hydroxide.  It  is  a  colorless, 
oily  fluid  of  sp.  gr.  1.24,  having  a  peculiar 
camphor-like  odor  and  a  cooling,  pungent  taste. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  is  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  and  fixed 
oils.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  clinical  evidence 
as  to  the  value  of  dormiol  in  all  forms  of  insomnia 
which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
pain.  It  is  employed  largely  in  insane  asylums 
and  the  testimony  is  uniform  that  it  acts  favor- 
ably in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  that  it 
produces  no  disagreeable  after-effects,  and  that 
when  continuously  exhibited  it  produces  no  chronic 
poisoning.  It  is  further  claimed  that  it  may  be 
used  in  cardiac  cases  when  hydrated  chloral  would 
be  dangerous.  It  acts  promptly  and  produces  a 
quiet  sleep,  which  is  often  of  very  short  duration ; 
further,  patients  become  rapidly  accustomed  to  its 
use.  Dose,  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (0.6- 
3.75  Cc. ).  It  may  be  given  in  capsules  or 
emulsion,  but  it  is  well  taken  when  dropped  in 
cold  water  and  rapidly  swallowed. 

Amyloform  is  a  patented  chemical  compound 
of  formaldehyde  and  starch,  introduced  by  Claassen 
as  a  substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  stated  to  be 
odorless,  innocuous,  and  non-irritant.  Dextro- 
form  is  a  similar  compound,  in  which  dextrin  is 
used  in  place  of  starch.  Dextroform  is  soluble  in 
water  and  glycerin.  Amyloform  can  be  heated 
to  180°  C.  without  decomposition,  and  therefore 
is  readily  sterilized.  It  is  said  to  be  non-poison- 
ous, and  has  been  used  by  Langgard,  Krabbel,  and 
others  as  a  dusting  powder  in  the  treatment  of 
infected  ulcers  and  wounds  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
said  to  act  more  energetically  in  lessening  secre- 
tion and  as  a  disinfectant  than  iodoform. 

Amytin. — Under  the  name  of  amytin,  Unna  has 
introduced  into  medicine  a  33  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  ichthyol-sulphonic  acid,  which  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  ichthyol,  various  ethereal 
oils,  phenol,  and  camphor,  forming  solutions  which 
are  known  by  Unna  as  Amytoles.  Many  of  these 
aniytoles,  especially  those  made  with  a  phenol, 
are'  powerfully  antiseptic.  The  10  per  cent,  cresol 
solution  is  said  to  entirely  disinfect  catgut  liga- 
tures in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  after 
which  time  the  ligatures  must  be  removed  and 
preserved  in  alcohol.  Amytin  is  more  or  less  irri- 
tant to  the  skin,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  useful  in 
those  skin  diseases  which  need  stimulation.  It  is 
stated  that  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  the  cresol 
amytole  affords  an  excellent  means  of  disinfecting 
the'  hands,  and  is  very  actively  poisonous  against 
the  diphtheritic  bacillus. 

Anacahuite  Wood. — In  the  year  1860  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  wood  were  imported-  from 
Mexico,  into  Germany,  as  a  supposed  remedy  in 
phthisis,  but  it  failed  to  sustain  its  first  reputa- 
tion. It  is  the  product  of  Cordia  Boissicri,  De 
Cand.    (See  P.  J.,  Dec.  1802,  272,  with  figure.) 
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Anacardium.  Anacardium  occidentale,  L.  Cas- 
suvium  pomiferum,  Lam.  Cashew-nut.  Acajou  a 
Pommes,  Fr.  Caschunuss,  G. — A  small  and  ele- 
gant tree  of  the  Fam.  Anacardiaceae,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America. 
A  gum  exudes  from  the  bark,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  gum  arabic,  but  is  only  in  part 
soluble  in  water,  and  consists  of  true  gum  and 
bassorin.  It  is  the  gomme  d'acajou  of  the  French 
writers.  Peckoldt  describes  cashew  gum  as  occur- 
ring in  hard,  fragile  pieces  which  are  more  or  less 
transparent,  yellowish-brown,  uviolar  and  stalac- 
tite-shaped; it  is  as  soluble  in  water  as  acacia. 
(Zeit.  Oest.  Apoth.  Ver.,  1893,  501.)  The  fruit 
is  a  fleshy,  pear-shaped  receptacle,  supporting 
at  its  summit  a  hard,  shining,  ash-colored,  kid- 
ney-shaped nut,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  consisting  of 
two  shells,  with  a  black  juice  between  them, 
and  of  a  sweet  oily  kernel.  The  receptacle  is 
red  or  yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  subacid  flavor 
with  some  astringency.  It  is  edible,  and  affords 
a  juice  which  has  been  recommended  in  uterine 
complaints  and  dropsy.  This  juice  is  converted 
by  fermentation  into  a  vinous  liquor,  which  yields 
by  distillation  a  spirit  used  in  making  punch,  and 
said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic.  The  nuts  are  well 
known  under  the  name  of  cashew-nuts.  The  black 
juice  contained  between  their  outer  and  inner  shell 
is  extremely  acrid  and  corrosive,  producing,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  severe  inflammation,  followed 
by  blisters  or  desquamation.  Staedeler  found  in 
it  two  peculiar  principles, — anacardic  acid  and  a 
yellow,  oleaginous  liquid,  cardol.  (See  J.  P.  C, 
3e  ser.,  xiii.  459.)  The  juice  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  cure  of  corns,  warts,  ringworms, 
and  obstinate  ulcers,  and  even  of  elephantiasis.  It 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  face  by 
women,  in  order  to  remove  the  cuticle,  and  pro- 
duce a  fresher  and  more  youthful  aspect.  In  a 
case  of  external  poisoning  which  came  under  our 
notice,  in  a  lady  who  was  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
the  roasting  nuts,  the  face  was  so  much  swollen 
that  for  some  time  not  a  feature  was  discernible. 
{N.  J.  Med.  Rep.,  1855,  187.)  In  the  case  of  a  boy 
the  tongue,  face,  neck,  hands,  forearms,  scrotum, 
etc.,  were  red  and  enormously  swollen,  and  very 
painful.  The  tincture  of  iodine  was  found  useful 
as  a  local  application.  The  kernel  has  a  sweet, 
agreeable  taste,  and  is  eaten  like  chestnuts,  either 
raw  or  roasted,  in  puddings,  and  as  a  chocolate 
when  ground  with  cocoa.  By  age  it  becomes  ran- 
cid. The  black  juice  of  the  nut  and  a  milky  juice 
winch  flows  from  the  tree  after  incision  are  used 
for  almost  indelibly  marking  linen. 

Anaisthesin.    The  ethyl-ester  of  p-amido-ben- 

zoicacid,  C6H4<^OOC2IV  This  name  is  Siven  by 
E.  Ritsert  to  the  ethyl-ester  of  p-amido-benzoic 
acid.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  crystalline  powder, 
melting  at  89.5°  C.  (193°  F.),  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  acetone,  ether, 
petroleum  benzin,  chloroform,  and  in  ethereal  and 
fatty  oils.  The  solutions  do  not  alter  even  when 
exposed  to  light. 

Anaesthesin  hydrochloride  is  soluble  in  100  parts 
of  water.  This  solution  when  injected,  however, 
causes  some  unpleasant  burning  sensation  and 
may  be  diluted  to  one-fourth.  It  is  claimed  for 
antesthesm  that  while  not  poisonous  it  is  an 
active  local  anaesthetic  and  may  be  freely  injected 
m  solution  for  surgical  purposes.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Binz  colossal  doses  given  to  rabbits  were 
round  to  produce  only  a  transient  metha;moglo- 


binsemia.  No  renal  irritation  or  methaemoglobi 
nuria  were  ever  observed.  Dunbar  commends  the 
following  formula:  Anaesthesin  hydrochloride, 
0.25;  sodium  chloride,  0.15;  morphine  hydro 
chloride,  0.005  to  0.015;  water,  100;  the  solution 
can  be  sterilized.  Anaesthesin  is  strongly  com- 
mended internally,  for  the  relief  of  gastric  pain 
and  vomiting.  Lozenges  containing  from  three 
tenths  to  six-tenths  of  a  grain  (0.019-0.038  Gm . 
are  stated  to  be  effective  in  relieving  irritation  oi 
the  throat  and  palate.  Anaesthesin  has  been 
found  very  useful,  in  the  form  of  suppositorie: 
containing  from  three  to  eight  grains  (0.2-0. 
Gm. ) ,  for  the  relief  of  painful  hemorrhoids ;  i 
is  also  used  in  soluble  bougies  (five  grains 
0.3  Gm.)  in  the  vesical  tenesmus  of  women; 
the  form  of  an  ointment  (10  per  cent.)  in  pru 
riius  vulva?  of  diabetes  and  other  conditions,  alsi 
in  various  eczemas  about  the  genitalia.  Dose 
five  to  seven  grains  (0.3-0.45  Gm.). 

Anagalfis.  Anagallis  arvensis,  L.  Scarlet  Pirn 
pernel.    Red  Ghickweed.    Weather-glass.  Houro 
rouge,  Fr.     Gauchheil,  Rothe  Miere,  G.  (Fan 
Primulaceae. ) — An  annual  plant,  growing  in  Ei 
rope  and  the  United  States.    It  has  little  odor,  bi 
a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.    The  ancient 
esteemed  it  a  counter-poison,  and  Orfila  foun 
three  drachms  of  its  extract  to  cause  fatal  gastr<!j] 
enteritis  in  a  dog.    It  has  been  recommended  £ 
a  local   application  to  old  and  ill-conditione 
ulcers,  and  has  been  given  internally  in  viscen 
obstructions,   consumption,   dropsy,   etc.     J.  j 
Heintzelman  obtained  from  it  a  volatile  oil  of 
strong  peculiar  odor,  a  pungent  and  somewhi 
acrid  taste,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0.987.    Four  dro| 
(0.2  Cc.)   of  it  produced  intense  headache  ait 
nausea,  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  pai 
throughout  the  body.    According  to  Daccomo  aj 
Tommasoli,  anagallis  contains  an  active  fermei 
which  rapidly  digests  raw  meat.  (Rassegna 
Sci.  Med.,  1892,  No.  4.)     A.  cosrulea,  Lam., 
probably  a  variety  of  A.  arvensis,  and  shares 
medicinal  properties. 

Anagyris.    Anagyris  fcetida,  L.  (Fam.  Legur 
nosae.) — Hardy  and  Gallois  have  separated  fr 
Anagyris   fcetida   an   alkaloid,   anagyrine.  T 
alkaloid,  according  to  Loewi  (A.  L.  P.,  vol.  vii 
66),  is  physiologically  related  to  lobeline,  act 
primarily  upon  the  nerve  endings  as  a  paralyz: 
and  later   upon  nerve  centres,  but  having 
direct  influence  upon  the  muscles.    It  lessens 
cardiac  frequency  and  decreases  the  force  of 
systole  in  the  frog,  but  is  said  in  the  mammal 
have  very  little  influence  upon  the  blood  pressi 
death  occurring  through  respiratory  paralysis. 

Analgen.  Ortho-ethoxy-anamonobeneoylam 
quinoline.  Benzanalgene.  Quinalgene.  Labor. 
Ci8H16N202.— The  name  analgen  was  first  give: 
the  acetyl  derivative,  but  it  was  found  that 
benzoyl  radical  gave  a  more  desirable  product, 
this  is  now  made  exclusively  and  the  name  ai 
gen  applied  to  it.  It  is  in  colorless  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  niell 
point  208°  C.  (406°  F.). 

First  produced  and  brought  forward  by  Vis 
an  antipyretic,  analgesic,  and  antirheumatic  i 
edy,  it  was  subsequently  investigated  by  Mi 
(Z.  K.  M.,  xxviii.  1895),  who  found  that  in  s 
cient  dose  it  depresses  the  heart  and  the  rene>i| 
finally  causing  convulsions  with  loss  of  power, 
death  by  centric  paralysis  of  respiration.  i\ 
it  and  its  derivative,  oxyethrjlamidoquinohne,' 
upon  the  peripheral  nerves  as  local  anaestlie 
The  fatal  dose  for  the  lower  animals  was  ioj 
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y  Maass  to  be  three  grammes  per  kilo.  The  con- 
inuous  use  of  small  doses  produces  emaciation, 
?ebleness,  and  lessening  of  the  reflexes.  In  cases 
f  fever  it  causes  active  depression  of  temperature, 
ften  with  free  sweating,  and  usually  decrease  in 
lie  urinary  secretion,  and  especially  of  the  nitrog- 
nous  elimination.  After  chronic  poisoning  in 
ie  lower  animals  fatty  degeneration  was  found  in 
le  liver  and  kidneys.  The  urine  of  patients  tak- 
lg  it  is  said  to  become  red,  owing  to  the  presence 
f  oxyethylamidoquinoline  urate.  In  headaches 
id  the  other  nervous  disturbances  of  chlorotic 
eurasthenic  individuals  it  is  said  to  act  well 
ithout  affecting  digestion.  It  is  said  also  to 
■lieve  the  pain  of  organic  diseases,  and  to  be  dis- 
nctly  anti-malarial.  (See  B.  A.  M.,  xxxvi.) 
ose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm. ), 
icreased  to  seventy-five  grains  ( 5  Gm. )  a  day 
required ;  best  administered  in  capsule  or  in 
Idulated  water. 

Anchietea.    Anchietea  salutaris,  St.  Hil.  Cipo 

ma.  Cipo  Carneiro.  Pirageia  The  bark  of  the 

ot  of  this  Brazilian  plant  contains  anchietine,  an 
kaloid  isolated  by  Peckoldt.  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
is.,  1897,  No.  3,  p.  98.)  It  is  used  in  Brazil  in 
eating  scrofula,  erysipelas,  and  eczema.  Given 
doses  of  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.),  it  acts  as  an 
lerient,  while  three  drachm  (11.6  Gm.)  doses 
oduce  vomiting. 

Anchusa.  Anchusa  officinalis,  L.  Bugloss.  Ox- 
ngue.  (Fam.  Boraginaces.) — The  root,  leaves, 
d  flowers  of  this  EurojJean  biennial  plant  were 
one  time  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
t  probably  are  practically  devoid  of  medicinal 
operties.  In  France  the  Anchusa  italica,  which 
there  known  as  buglosse,  is  substituted  for  A. 
icinalis. 

Andrographis.  Br.  Add.  Andrographis  panic- 
ita,  Nees.  (Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacere. ) — Under  the 
me  of  Eiryat  this  plant  is  stated  to  be  used 
some  extent  in  India  as  a  bitter  tonic,  having 
nilar  properties  to  chiretta.  It  appears 
ircely  to  enter  commerce  at  all,  although  ex- 
sed  in  the  shops  of  the  herbalists.  The  Br. 
Id.  recognizes  the  infusion  (Infusum  Andro- 
%phidis,  Br.  Add.,  one  ounce  to  a  pint),  dose, 
e-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15-30  Cc);  the 
icentrated  liquor  (Liquor  Andrographidis 
ncentratus,  Br.  Add.),  dose,  one-half  to  one 
idrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc.)  ;  and  the  tincture 
'inetura  Andrographidis,  Br.  Add.),  dose,  one- 
lf  to  one  fiuidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc). 
Andromeda.  Oxydendrum  arboreum  (L. ), 
(Andromeda  arborea,  L. ),  Sour  Wood,  or 
rrel-tree,  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allegha- 
's,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  Barton 
his  Collections  states  that  a  decoction  of  Pieris 
iriana  (L.),  B.  and  H.  (Andromeda  Mariana, 
,  or  stagger-bush,  is  employed  in  the  Southern 
des  as  a  wash  in  ulcerations  of  the  feet.  The 
vder  of  the  leaves  and  buds  of  Leucothde  race- 
Sffl_(L.),  A.  Gray  (Andromeda  racemosa.  L.), 
said  to  be  a  powerful  errhine.  J.  F.  Eyk- 
n  of  Japan,  found  a  poisonous  glueoside, 
botoxin,  in  Andromeda  (Pieris)  japonica:  (iV. 

1882,  290.)  In  1883.  Pliigge  separated 
m  Andromeda  japonica  a  colorless  crystalliza- 
poisonous  principle,  avdromctoxin.  Subse- 
sntly  he  found  that  various  ericaceous  plants 
lta4n  it.  (A.  Pharm.,  xxvi.:  also  A.  J.  P-, 
®«)  It  exists  in  Azalea  indica  and  Bhododen- 
'»  maximum,  L.,  and  has  been  found  by  De 
lyw  (Chem.  Ztg.,  July,  1887)  in  Rhododen- 
»  ponticum,  and  in  Kalmia  angustifolia,  L., 


and  K.  latifolia,  L.;  also  in  Monotropa  uniflora, 
L.,  by  A.  J.  M.  Lasche  (Ph.  Bund.,  Sept.  1889). 
It  occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  melting  at  from 
228°  to  229°  C.  (442°-444°  P.),  soluble  in  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  much 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  yield- 
ing solutions  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  not  pre- 
cipitated by  ordinary  alkaloidal  reagents  nor  by 
solutions  of  metallic  salts.  For  further  tests, 
see  reference;  also  P.  J.,  vol.  xviii.  171.  The 
poisonous  honey  of  Xenophon,  derived  from  the 
flowers  of  R.  ponticum,  probably  owed  its  toxic 
properties  to  andrometoxin.  (See  also  Ph.  Z. 
R.,  1883,  xxii.)  The  oil  of  A.  Leschenaultii,  of 
India,  was  found  by  J.  Broughton  to  be  methyl 
salicylate.     (P.  J.,  Oct.  1871.) 

Aneson.  Anesin.  Andsin. — This  is  a  patented 
1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  tri-chlor-pseudo- 
butyl-alcohol  or  acetone-chloroform,  H0.C(CH3)2 
CC13  +  HII2G.  This  compound  is  obtained  when 
acetone  combines  with  chloroform  in  the  presence 
of  caustic  alkalies. 

It  was  first  studied  pharmacologically  by  J. 
Kossa,  and  subsequently  by  Zoltan  von  Vamossy. 
(D.  M.  IF.,  xxiii.)  It  is  alleged  that  it  is  a  pow- 
erful local  anaesthetic,  equivalent  to  a  %\  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
being  non-irritant  and  non-toxic,  and  of  not  being 
mydriatic.  Its  anaesthetic  effects  are  said  to  be 
of  slow  development,  as  it  seemingly  does  not  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mucous  membrane.  Inter- 
nally acetone-chloroform  is  affirmed  to  resemble 
hydrated  chloral  in  its  hypnotic  action  in  doses  of 
from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm. ). 

Angelica.  Racine  d'Angelique,  Fr.  Engelwur- 
zel,  G. — Angelica  atropurpurea,  L.  (Fain.  Urn- 
belliferae),  sometimes  called  masterwort,  grows 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  whole 
plant  was  formerly  official.  It  has  a  strong  odor 
and  a  warm  aromatic  taste.  The  juice  of  the  re- 
cent root  is  acrid,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous; 
but  the  acrimony  is  dissipated  by  drying.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  garden  angelica  of  Europe,  for  which  it  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute.  It  is  however 
inferior  to  the  European  angelica. 

Angelica  Archangelica,  L.  (Archangelica  offic- 
inalis, Hoffm. )  — Garden  angelica  has  a  long, 
thick,  fleshy,  biennial  root,  furnished  with  many 
fibres,  and  sending  up  annually  a  hollow,  jointed, 
round,  channelled,  smooth,  purplish  stem,  which 
rises  five  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  divides  into 
numerous  branches.  The  leaves,  which  stand  upon 
round  fistulous  footstalks,  are  very  large,  doubly 
pinnate,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  acutely 
serrate  leaflets,  the  terminal  being  three-lobed. 
The  flowers  are  small,  greenish  white,  and  dis- 
posed in  very  large,  many  rayed  terminal  umbels, 
composed  of  numerous  dense,  hemispherical  um- 
bel lets.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  high  mountainous  re- 
gions in  the  southern  section  of  that  continent, 
as  in  Switzerland  and  among  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
often  cultivated.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic, 
but  the  root  and  the  fruit  only  were  official.  The 
root  should  be  dug  up  in  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year,  as  it  is  then  least  liable  to  become  mouldy 
and  worm  eaten.  It  is  spindle-shaped,  an  inch 
or  more  thick  at  top,  and  beset  with  long  de- 
scending radicles.  The  fresh  root  has  a  yellowish- 
gray  epidermis,  a  fleshy  yellow  parenchyma,  and 
when  wounded  yields  a  honey-colored  juice,  hav- 
ing all  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  plant.  The 
dried  root  is  grayish  brown  and  much  wrinkled  ex- 
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ternally,  whitish  and  spongy  within,  and  breaks 
with  a  starchy  fracture,  exhibiting  shining  resin- 
ous points.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
worms,  and  is  said  to  keep  best,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  in  full  and  well-closed  vessels.  The  odor 
is  strong  and  fragrant,  and  the  taste  at  first  sweet- 
ish, afterwards  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish,  and 
somewhat  musky.  These  properties  are  extracted 
by  alcohol,  and  less  perfectly  by  water.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  root,  according  to  the  younger 
Buchner,  are  volatile  oil,  a  volatile  acid  which  he 
called  angelicic  acid,  a  wax-like  substance,  a  crys- 
tallizable  sub-resin,  a  brittle  amorphous  resin,  a 
bitter  principle,  tannic  acid,  malic  acid,  sugar, 
starch,  albumen,  pectie  acid,  fibrin,  and  various 
salts.  Five  hundred  parts  yield  nearly  four  parts 
of  the  volatile  oil.  Sehimmel  &  Co.  (Ber.  d.  Chem. 
Ges.,  April,  1889)  report  the  results  of  an  exam- 
ination of  Japanese  angelica,  believed  to  be  roots 
of  A.  refracta  or  A.  anomala.  It  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  volatile  oil,  which  had  an  extremely 
persistent  odor.  The  angelicic  acid  of  Buchner  is 
now  known  as  angelic  acid,  C5H802,  a  monatomic 
acid  of  the  acrylic  acid  series.  Valeric  acid, 
C5H1002,  has  also  been  recognized  as  occurring  in 
the  root.  The  volatile  oil  has  been  examined  by 
Beilstein  and  Wiegand,  who  found  three  ter- 
penes:  one  boiling  at  158°  C.  (316°  F. ) ,  form- 
ing no  crystallizable  hydrochloride;  the  second 
boiling  at  175°  C.  (347°  F.)  and  forming  a  crys- 
talline hydrochloride  having  the  properties  of 
artificial  camphor,  and  constituting  the  main 
body  of  the  oil;  and  a  third,  boiling  at  250°  C. 
(482°  F.).  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1882,1741.)  The 
main  terpene  product  is  now  recognized  as  phel- 
landrene.  Besides  valeric  (methyl-ethylacetic) 
acid,  oxymyristic,  C14H28O3,  and  oxt/pentadecylic 
acids  (Ci5H3o03),  have  been  identified.  (Schim. 
Rep.,  April,  1897.)  The  seeds,  as  the  fruit  is 
commonly  called,  are  two  or  three  lines  long, 
oval,  obtuse,  or  somewhat  notched  at  the  ends, 
fiat,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  side, 
convex  with  three  angular  ridges  on  the  other, 
lhey  are  ash-colored,  and  have  the  odor  and 
taste  of  the  root.   They  are  said  to  keep  well. 

Garden  angelica  is  an  aromatic  tonic.  The 
Inlanders,  in  whose  country  it  flourishes, 
esteem  it  highly  as  a  condiment  and  medicine.  In 
Europe  the  stems  are  frequently  made  into  a  pre- 
serve. The  tZose  of  the  root  or  seeds  is  from  thirty 
grains  to  a  drachm  (2-3.9  Gm.). 

Angraicum.  Angrcecum  fragrans,  Thouars. 
Ihis  is  an  orchidaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  the 
isle  of  Beunion  and  Mauritius,  where  the  leaves 
have  been  long  used,  under  the  name  of  faham,  for 
the  same  purposes  as  Chinese  tea.  For  description, 
ee  P.J  1881,913.  They  have  a  somewhat  pungent 
aiomatic  taste,  and  a  strong  and  highly  agreeable 
odor,  scenting  the  whole  apartment  with  a  de- 
licious perfume.  Given  in  infusion,  they  appear 
£  a?  nf  - Ct  0n  the  ^stem'  ^mewhat  similar 
A,Ja-  °/  ^lln.ese  tea>  and  they  have  been  intro- 
eraS  'tL  f'-8,  a  riTal  of  that  P°Pular  *>ev- 
and  stalks,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  ( 1 
aW  J°  3  ^P™.  int°  cold  water,  boiling  for 
vS  ™  rimtf'  and  then  P°uring  int°  a  closed 
1866  441  d  SWeetenin§  £t  when  used.     (A.  J.  P., 
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from  Mexico  as  pellote,  experts  have  recognized 
the  products  of  Anhalonium  fissuratum,  A.  pris- 
maticum,  Lophophora  Williamsii  (Lem. ),  Coult., 
and  L.  Lewinii  (Henn.),  Thompson.  Moreover 
from  A.  jourdanianum,  L.,  Lewin  obtained  traces 
of  an  alkaloid  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxxiv.),  so  that 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  various  species 
of  anhalonium  are  active  and  are  represented  in 
the  commercial  drug.  The  most  important  of 
these  plants  are  L.  Lewinii  and  L.  Williamsii, 
which  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  in 
Mexico  and  are  furnished  with  stems  reaching 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
surmounted  by  a  top  composed  mainly  of  the  blunt 
leaves  of  the  plant,  bent  around  a  tuft,  of  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of 
short  yellow-white  filaments  or  hairs.  It  is  this 
top  which  constitutes  the  mescal  button,  which  is 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  convex 
under  surface,  a  texture  which  is  brittle  and  hardi 
when  dry,  but  becomes  soft  when  moistened,  a' 
very  bitter  disagreeable  taste,  and  an  odor  when) 
moist  which  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable,  and  is; 
especially  marked  in  the  powdered  drug.  Accord- 
ing to  C.  H.  Thompson  the  buttons  of  L.  Lewinii 
and  L.  Williamsii  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  L.  Lewinii  is  traversed  bj 
thirteen  shallow  narrow  furrows  giving  the  ap 
pearance  of  there  being  as  many  irregular  oil 
much  broken  ribs  or  obtuse  ridges,  while  in  L[ 
Williamsii  the  furrows  and  ridges  are  eight  ii 
number  and  regular.  These  species,  formerly  re: 
ferred  to  Anhalonium,  belong  to  Coulter's  genusj 
Lophophora,  which  is  characterized  by  a  flexibl, 
epidermis,  its  freedom  from  spines  and  tubercle 
and  its  segments  not  assuming  the  form  of  ii 
projecting  or  leaf-like  organ.  (Reports  of  Mis  , 
souri  Botanical  Gardens,  1898.) 

In  1888,  L.  Lewin  separated  from  L.  Lewinii  aj 
alkaloid,  anhalonine,  which  has  the  formula  Ci 
H15NO3,  and  crystallizes  in  small  white  prisms' 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  Subst 
quently,  by  treating  the  powdered  buttons  with  7 
per  cent,  alcohol,  filtering,  alkalizing  with  an 
monia,  and  consecutively  employing  chlorofon 
and  ether,  Heffter  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1896)  sej 
arated  from  L.  Leioinii,  besides  anhalonine,  thn 
alkaloids:  mescaline,  C17H17NO3,  in  white  needWj 
melting  at   151°   C;    anhalonidine,  C12H15NO) 
fusing  at  160°  C,  and  lophophorine,  C13H17NO 
(See  also  A.  E.  P.  P.,  xl.  1898.) 

Kander  (A.  Pharm.,  1899,  vol.  237)  has  four 
that  in  commercial  mescal  buttons,  besides  tl 
alkaloids  already  mentioned  are  two  other  base 
pellotine  and  anhalamine,  so  that  Merck  has  0 
fered  as  commercial  products  the  following  salt! 
Anhalonince  Hydrochloridum  cryst.,  Anhalomdin 
Hydrochloridum  cryst.,  Lophophormas  Eydr 
chloridum  cryst.,  Mescalinw  Sulphas  cryst,,  Pell 
tince  Hydrochloridum  cryst.  According  to  tl 
researches  of  Heffter,  pellotine,  C13H19NO3,  is  co 
tained  exclusively  in  L.  Williamsii,  but  as  tl) 
cactus  is  present  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  comnic 
cial  buttons  it  was  naturally  found  by  Kander 
 i  :  rirno-     Moreover,  t 


analyzing  the  commercial  drug.  Moreover, 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  of  Heffter  is  en; 
lenged  by  Merck's  chemists,  who,  in  the  analys 
of  L.  Williamsii,  found  the  same  quantity  of  t 
same  alkaloids  as  is  present  in  the  true  mesc 
button.  For  a  description  of  these  alkaloids  s 
M.  R.,  1898  and  1900.  E.  White  (J.  P-,  xxv 
obtained  mescaline,  1.16  per  cent.;  anhalonidu 
1.16  per  cent.;  anhalonine,  0.46  per  cent.;  «opj 
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\ophorine,  0.14  per  cent.  Anhaline,  C10H17NO,  is 
an  alkaloid  crystallizing  in  colorless  stellate 
prisms,  which  has  been  extracted  from  L.  jis- 

[suratum. 

From  tinae  immemorial  the  Kiowa  Indians  of 
I  the  Rio  Grande  have  used  the  mescal  buttons  for 
Ithe   purpose   of   producing   intoxication  during 
their  religious  ceremonies.    Attention  was  first 
leaded  to  the  peculiar  cerebral  action  of  the  drug 
jby  D.  W.  Prentiss  and  Francis  P.  Morgan  ( T.  G., 
|1895),  who  found  that  from  two  hundred  and 
Ifteen  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  grains  ( 14-15 
im.)    (four   to   five   buttons)    will    produce  a 
peculiar  cerebral   excitement   attended  with  an 
extraordinary   visual    disturbance,  characterized 
|by  an  incessant  llow  of  visions  of  infinite  beauty, 
[grandeur,  and  variety,  of  both  color  and  form, 
[often  followed  after  a  time  by  the  seeing  of  mon- 
fcters,  grotesque  faces,  and  gruesome  shapes.  Dur- 
ing the  intoxication  there  are  dilatation  of  the 
fcupil,  muscular  relaxation,  and  some  slowing  of 
[he  pulse.    Loss  of  sense  of  time,  partial  anaes- 
thesia, weakened  heart's  action,  great  muscular 
relaxation,  wakefulness,  and  in  some  cases  nausea 
»nd  vomiting  also  have  been  noted,  but  no  dis- 
tinct alteration  of  the  respiration.    These  results 
bave  been  confirmed  by  several  observers. 

A.  Mogilewa  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  49,  137)  found  that 
Mescaline,  anhalonidine,  anhalonine,  lophophorine, 
Ind  pellotine  acted  similarly   in   lessening  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  isolated  fever  heart, 
larying  simply  in  quantitative  power.    The  most 
jhorough  research  upon  the  anhalonium  alkaloids  is 
pat  of  W.  E.  Dixon  (J.  P.,  xxv. ),  whose  report  is 
[omewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
jtate   in    his    experiments    which    one    of  the 
[Ikaloids  was  employed;  he  simply  affirmed  that 
Inhalonine   and    anhalonidine    are    identical  in 
fcysiological  activity,  that  lophophorine  differs 
dy  in  being  more  toxic,  and  that  mescaline  has  a 
hysiological  action  almost  indistinguishable  from 
hat  of  its  associated  alkaloids.    He  finds  that 
[the  alkaloid"  is  not  locally  anaesthetic;  that  in- 
feased  salivation  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
^mptoms  of  its  action ;   that  it  rarely  causes 
3miting;  that  in  therapeutic  doses,  in  man  at 
last,  it  produces  constipation,  but  that  in  toxic 
jse  it  causes  diarrhoea  and  bloody  stools;  that 
effect  is  produced  by  it  on  the  blood;   that  its 
lain  circulatory  effect  is  upon  the  cardiac  muscle 
id  contained  ganglia,  whereby  it  produces  slow- 
Ig  of  the  heart,  and  causes  in  mammals  a  rise  of 
jterial  pressure;   that  it  has  no  effect  upon  vol- 
htary  muscles;    that  it  kills  by  action  on  the 
jspiratory   centres   so   that   in   man   the  most 
Irious  result  of  an  overdose  is  rapid,  shallow 
leathing,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation;  that  upon 
|e  nervous  system  it  acts  most  powerfully,  in- 
denting in  the  lower  animals  and  especially  in 
m  the  cerebral  cortex,  producing  in  the  frog  and 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  mammal,  increasing  loss 
muscular  power  with  heightened  reiiexes,  he- 
lved to  be  due  to  spinal  stimulation.    The  motor 
jrves  appear  to  be  again  depressed  rather  than 
jmulated.  since  they  are  paralyzed  when  the  drug 
|applied  locally  to 'them. 

Experiments  were  performed  by  Dixon  upon 
|o  human  subjects,  with  the  alkaloid,  which  was 
ind  to  produce  wide  dilation  of  the  pupils,  with 
[certainty  of  gait  like  that  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
in,  tremors,  and  heightened  reflexes  although 
pation  was  distinctly  blunted.  The  psychical 
[nptoms  caused  by  the  largest  doses  resemble 
[newhat   those    from   cannabis    indica;  these 


being,  however,  not  only  overestimation  of  time, 
sense  of  dual  existence,  and  delirium,  but  also  pro- 
nounced visual  hallucinations  with  undulatory 
motion  of  light,  similar  to  those  seen  in  ophthal- 
mic migraine,  and  a  regular  kaleidoscopic  play  of 
colors.  There  was  also  a  very  extraordinary  effect 
upon  hearing,  each  note  produced  by  the  piano  be- 
coming the  centre  of  a  "  medley  of  other  notes 
which  appeared  to  me  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
color  pulsating  to  the  music."  The  alkaloid  was 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  acted  somewhat  as  a 
diuretic.  The  dose  of  the  alkaloid  used  by  Dixon 
was  three  and  eight-tenths  grains  (0.25  Gm. ). 

In  Heffter's  experiments  pellotine  was  found  to 
be  physiologically  feeble,  TL  grain  (0.005  Gm.) 
causing  only  temporary  stiffness  in  the  legs  of  the 
frog,  T23  grain  (0.01  Gm.)  producing  stiffness, 
heightened  reflexes,  strychnine-like  tetanus,  lasting 
from  three  to  four  days,  ending  in  recovery.  In 
man,  from  seven-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain 
(0.045-0.058  Gm. )  produced  only  temporary 
sleeplessness  with  sense  of  weariness.  Pilcz  (W. 
K.  W.,  ix.  1800)  has  used  pellotine  as  a  calma- 
tive in  fifty-eight  cases  of  insanity  in  doses  of 
from  one-third  to  one  grain  (0.021-0.065  Gm. ). 
About  half  the  cases  were  markedly  affected,  sleep 
coming  on  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  hypodermic  injection  and  continu- 
ing through  the  night.  No  disagreeable  results 
and  no  collapse  occurred,  although  Langstein  is 
said  to  have  seen  collapse  following  the  dose  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  grain  (0.045  Gm.). 

The  value  of  mescal  buttons  as  a  remedial  agent 
is  doubtful ;  it  has  been  employed  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent in  various  forms  of  neurasthenia  and  hys- 
teria, and  is  asserted  by  S.  F.  Landry  ( T.  (?., 
1888)  to  be  especially  valuable  in  cases  of  asthma. 
It  has  also  been  alleged  to  be  useful  in  neuralgic 
and  rheumatic  affections.  It  may  prove  of  value 
as  a  nerve  stimulant  in  cases  of  hy  pochond  riasis 
and  similar  states  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
failure  of  the  heart.  Prentiss  and  Morgan  give 
the  dose  of  the  crude  drug  as  from  seven  to  fifteen 
grains  (0.45-^1.0  Gm.);  of  the  fluidextract,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minims  (0.0-0.9  Cc.)  ;  of  the  10 
per  cent,  tincture,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
(3.75-7.7  Cc). 

Anilina.  Aniline.  Amidobenzene.  Phenyl- 
amine.  (C6H5NH2.) — This  is  an  organic  base  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar  or  more  immediately  from 
nitrobenzene.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Unver- 
dorben,  in  1820,  among  the  products  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  indigo,  and  was  named  by  him 
crystalline.  Fritzsche,  who  obtained  it  afterwards 
from  indigo  by  another  process,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  it  the  name  of  aniline,  from 
the  Portuguese  word  anil  (indigo).  In  1837, 
Painge  obtained  three  volatile  principles  from  coal 
tar,  which  he  named  kyanol,  leucol,  and  pyrrhol. 
Of  these,  kyanol  was  afterwards  found  by  Hof- 
mann  to  be  identical  with  aniline,  and  leucol  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  quinoline  {chin-, 
oline) .  Nitrobenzene  is  now  the  source  whence 
most  of  the  aniline  of  commerce  is  derived.  Nitro- 
benzene, hydrochloric  acid,  and  iron  turnings,  in 
equal  weights,  are  introduced  into  a  cast  iron  ves- 
sel, care  being  taken  that  the  heat  does  not  rise 
too  high,  when  the  following  reactions  take  place: 
C6H5N02  +  H6  =  C6H5NH2  +  2H20 
C6H5NH2  +  HC1  =  C6H5NH2HC1  ■ 
The  semi-solid  mass  which  soon  forms  consists 
principally  of  ferrous  chloride  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride. This  is  distilled,  after  the  addition  of 
milk  of  lime,  in  a  large  cast  iron  cylinder,  and  the 
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distillate  redistilled,  the  portion  coming  over  be- 
tween 175°  C.  (347°  F.)  and  190°  C.  (374°  F.) 
being  collected,  and  considered  sufficiently  pure 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Properties  Pure  aniline  is  a  thin  colorless 

fluid,  of  an  oily  appearance;  but  as  found  in  com- 
merce it  is  generally  more  or  less  colored,  and 
sometimes  of  a  deep  reddish  brown.  It  has  a 
peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  pungent, 
aromatic,  burning  taste;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.020 
(Hofmann),  1.028  (Fritzsehe).  It  is  not  solidified 
at  —20°  C.  (—4°  F.),  boils  at  182°  C.  (360°  F.), 
and  its  vapors  are  condensed  unchanged.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ether,  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  the  oils,  fixed  and  volatile. 
Though  possessed  of  strong  basic  powers,  it  does 
not  restore  the  color  of  reddened  litmus,  nor  does 
it  change  turmeric.  It  changes,  however,  the 
violet  color  of  dahlias  to  green.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  soluble  and  readily  crystallizable  salts.  It 
is  inflammable,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
becoming  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  reddish, 
and  ultimately  brown.  A  characteristic  property 
is  that  it  produces  instantly  a  deep  blue  or  purple 
color  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlorinated 
lime  or  other  hypochlorite.  Letheby  described 
a  very  delicate  test  for  this  base.  If  a  drop  of 
a  very  weak  solution  of  aniline  sulphate  be 
placed  on  a  piece  of  clean  platinum  foil  and 
touched  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery the  solution  acquires  a  bluish,  then  a  violet, 
and  ultimately  a  pink  color.  (P.  J.,  Sept.  1862, 
128.)  It  is  a  derived  ammonia,  having  the 
group  C6HS  in  place  of  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
NH3  molecule.  It  is  hence  often  called  phenyl- 
amine.  The  chief  value  of  aniline  at  present  is 
for  the  coloring  matters  derived  from  it,  or  rather 
from  its  derivative,  rosaniline,  contained  in  com- 
mercial aniline  oil.  Beautiful  reds,  purples,  yel- 
lows, blues,  and  various  other  tints  are  obtained 
from  it.  For  the  mode  of  making  inks  from  these 
colors,  see  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry, 
vol.  iii.,  part  3,  pp.  318,  etc.  The  following  table 
shows  the  solubilities  of  aniline  colors  in  water 
and  alcohol: 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Aniline  color.               soluble  in  soluble  in 

water.  alcohol. 

Aurin   nearly  insoluble.  40.00 

Bismaick-brown                       3.00  0  35 

Corallin                                    2.00  0.50 

Dahlia-blue                               4  00  1  00 

Eosin                                        2.00  1.00 

Ethyl-orange   0.02  nearly  insoluble. 

Fuchsin                                    0.30  10.00 

Gentian-violet                           1.50  3  00 

Luteolin                                   0.25  0.60 

Magenta-red                           0.20  2.50 

Malachite-green                         4.00  5  00 

Manchester-yellow                     2.00  015 

Methylene-blue                       3  00  1  50 

Methyl-green                             7.00  0.25 

Methyl-violet                         2  00  1  50 

Safranin                               0.60  0.40 

Tropseolm  OO                            0.05  0.10 

V  esuvin                                    2.00  0.20 

— Ph.  Centralh.,  1887,  385. 


Aniline-black  or  nigrosin  was  discovered  by 
W  olff  in  1863.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce  it  is  a 
salt  having  the  composition  036H29N3HC1 ;  if  pre- 
pared from  pure  aniline  it  is  of  a  deep  blue  color; 
if  toluidme  is  present,  it  approaches  a  black  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  toluidine  in  it; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  ten  grains  dis- 
solved m  one  fluidounce  of  water  makes  a  good 


nigrosin  ink,  which,  however,  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  too  strong  a  light,  as  all  aniline  inks 
fade  in  time.  Bbttger's  test  for  detecting  cotton 
in  linens  consists  in  dipping  a  portion  of  the  tex- 
ture in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline-red,  then 
washing  it  with  water  till  the  washings  are  color- 
less, and  putting  it  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia.  If  cotton  be  present,  its  threads  will 
be  deprived  of  color,  while  the  linen  will  continue 
of  a  bright  rose-color.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1866, 
86.)  Under  the  name  of  aniline  oil  a  liquid  is  to 
be  found  in  commerce  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  aniline,  toluidine,  xylidine,  cumidine,  and  vary- 
ing quantities  of  by-products  found  in  the  "tail- 
ings;" the  boiling  point  ranges  between  180°  C. 
(356°  F.)  and  210°  C.  (410°  F. ) ,  and  the  sp.  gr.  is 
also  variable;  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  rubber, 
oopal,  etc. 

Aniline-blue,  or  triphenyl-rosaniline,  according 
to  Iwanoff,  possesses  antimalarial  properties  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  methylene  blue.  Five  grains  (0.32 
Gm. )  may  be  given  in  capsules  three  times  a  day. 

Methyl-violet  or  pyoktanin,  according  to  Lieb- 
reich,  is  a  mixture  of  aniline  compounds.  The 
pyoktaninum  cceruleum  is  methyl-violet,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  hydrochlorides  of  penta-  and  hexa- 
methyl-para-rosaniline,  C24H28N3CI  and  C25H30N3 
CI,  while  pyoktaninum  aureum  is  aura-mine,  Cj.7 
H24N3OCI,  or  amido-tetramethyl-di-amido-diphenyl- 
methane,  known  commercially  as  auramine  0. 
Apyonin,  introduced  as  an  antiseptic  similar  to 
pyoktanin,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  MethylA 
ene  blue,  Ci6Hi8N3SCl,  official  as  Methylthioninwl 
Hydrochloridum  [p.  779],  or  tetra-methyU 
thionine-chloride,  is  a  derivative  of  diphenyl- 
amine,  occurring  in  dark  blue  or  reddish-brown 
bronze-tinged  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  waterj 
and  alcohol. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  symptoms  which  arc 
produced  by  the  inhalation  or  ingestion  of  aniline 
are  great  prostration,  heaviness  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, vomiting,  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and,  if  th(i 
dose  has  been  large  enough,  cyanosis,  coma  witl 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  excessive  perspiration 
loss  of  reflexes  and  of  voluntary  movement,  hur 
ried  weak  pulse,  rapid  or  irregular  respiration 
haamoglobinuria,  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  th< 
skin,  and,  if  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long 
jaundice  with  great  increase  in  the  biliary  pig 
ment  of  the  urine.    At  the  autopsy  reported  b; 
Miiller  (A.  J.  P.,  1887),  in  a  woman  killed  by  th 
swallowing  of  about  a  fluidounce    (30  Cc/ 
aniline,  the  blood  was  chocolate  brown,  and  gay) 
the  spectrum  of  methamioglobin ;  the  urine  wa! 
free  from  sugar,  albumin,  or  blood,  but  containe 
paramidophenol,  and  its  distillates  gave  anilm 
reactions.    The  haemoglobinuria  is  evidently  coi 
nected  with  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  tW 
red  blood  corpuscles,  for  in  the  ease  reported  b 
Dehio   (A.  J.  P.,  1888),  in  a  woman  who  ha 
taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains   (9.8  Gm, 
of  aniline,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  fell  from  noi 
mal  5,000,000  per  Cc.  to  2,700,000  on  the  sei 
enth,  and  1,400,000  on  the  eleventh  day.  IM 
globules  were  replaced  slowly;   on  the  eighteen* 
day  their  number  was  about  one-third  of  the  no, 
mal  quantity.  .  I 

The  violent  local  effects  which  have  been  notict 
as  produced  by  some  aniline  dyes  have  probau 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  is_us 
in  the  production  of  aniline  and  may  remain 
a  contamination.  See  and  Morau  (Med.  Mot> 
1890)  believe  that  safranin  and  methyl-vioiev  a. 
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practically  free  from  poisonous  properties ;  and 
Penzoldt,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  found  that 
methyl-violet  (0.05  Gm.  per  kilo)  caused  only 
local  alterations, — viz.,  extensive  gangrene  of  the 
skin;  malachite-green  (0.1  Gm.  per  kilo)  caused 
motor  paralysis  and  cramps,  fatal  on  the  ninth 
day;  trimethyl-rosaniline  (0.02  Gm.  per  kilo) 
caused  similar  symptoms;  Bengal-rose  (0.25  Gm. 
per  kilo),  phenyl-blue  (0.1  Gm.  per  kilo),  and 
methylene-blue  (0.075  Gm.  per  kilo)  caused  no 
?pecial  symptoms. 

In  an  elaborate  research  (B.  G.  T.,  Avril,  1891) 
Combemale  determined  that  in  the  guinea-pig  the 
fatal  close  of  methyl-blue,  hypodermically  given, 
is  three  decigrammes  per  kilo  in  weight  and  that 
;he  symptoms  produced  are  great  prostration,  loss 
)f  responding  to  external  irritants,  anuria,  and 
ihoeolate  discoloration  of  the  blood.  For  a  physi- 
•Iogical  study  of  fuchsine  and  of  pararosaniline, 
ee  Lyons  Thesis,  1892,  L.  Dupays. 

According  to  J.  Stilling,  the  aniline  dyes  are 
lossessed  of  active  germicidal  properties,  the  most 
ctive  of  them  being  the  methyl-blue  or  violet,  to 
duch  he  has  given  the  name  of  pyoktanin,  cer- 
ain  auramines  being  next  in  rank.  In  Still ing's 
xperiments,  two  parts  of  methyl-violet  per  thou- 
ind  indefinitely  prevented  flour  paste,  milk,  but- 
:r,  lard,  etc.,  from  turning  sour  or  rancid ;  while 
le  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  to  four  thou- 
md  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of 
icteria  of  putrefaction;  the  staphylococcus  py- 
>'enes  aureus  was  found  to  be  very  susceptible  to 
ie  germicidal  power  of  the  methyl-violet.  Pen- 
Adt  also  found  that  contact  for  one  month  with 
concentrated  solution  of  methyl-violet,  mala- 
lite-green,  trimethyl-rosaniline,  and  phenyl-blue 
as  sufficient  to  kill  the  anthrax  bacilli.  See  and 
orau  found  that  one  part  to  twenty-five  hundred 

!~afranin  and  cyanin  would  destroy  the  or- 
sms  of  diphtheria  and  of  pus.  Janicke,  ex- 
nenting  with  the  pathognomonic  organisms  of 
of  anthrax,  of  cholera,  of  typhus,  and  of 
monia,  found  the  activity  of  pyoktanin  even 
;er  than  asserted  by  Stilling,  and  noticed  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of 
rent  species  of  bacteria,  making  the  further 
rtant  observation  that  those  bacteria  that 
most  readily  stained  by  the  methyl-violet 
most  readily  influenced  by  it.  On  the  other 
,  Valude  states  (Intern.  Med.  Congress, 
)  that  immersion  for  at  least  one  hour  in  a  1 
Jent.  solution  of  pyoktanin  was  required  to 
|  the  same  result  on  pathognomonic  bacteria 
as  caused  in  ten  minutes  by  1  to  4000  cor- 
e  sublimate.  The  practical  value  in  surgery 
yoktanin  has  been  asserted  by  Stilling,  by 
and  Morau,  by  Patterson,  and  by  numerous 
"  surgeons,  but  the  remedy  has  not  come  into 
ral  use.  It  has  even  been  used  with  alleged 
iss  superficially  and  parenehymatously  in 
■elioma  and  cancer,  but  the  majority  of  the 
'ts  are  in  these  affections  unfavorable.  In 
rrhcea,  the  strength  used  has  varied  from 
o  2  per  cent.;  in  ulcers,  carbuncles,  and  caw- 
it  may  be  employed  pure  after  free  incision, 
p  parenchymatoiisly  injected.  Stilling  uses 
allowing  preparations,  insisting  at  the  same 
on  the  great  necessity  of  having  the  methyl- 
absolutely  pure:  1.  Pure  methyl-violet. — To 
ied  as  powder  for  large  wounds  and  ulcers.  2. 
e  pencils. — For  small  wounds,  burns,  etc.  For 
lent  cases  the  blue  pencil  is  better  than  the 
w>  on  account  of  its  greater  antiseptic  prop- 
3.  Small  pencils. — For  application  to  the 


eye,  in  cases  of  corneal  ulcer,  etc.  4.  Powders. — 
Of  1  in  1000  strength  for  mild  cases  of  conjuncti- 
vitis, and  for  more  severe  cases  (blennorrhea)  of 
2  per  cent,  strength.  These  can  also  be  used  as  a 
snuff  in  aff  ections  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
5.  Ointments. — In  strength  varying  from  2  to 
10  per  cent.  G.  Solutions. — Used  in  strengths  of 
0.1  to  1  per  cent.  The  1  in  1000  solution  is 
to  be  employed  for  ordinary  cases  of  conjuncti- 
vitis, keratitis,  etc.  The  solutions  should  be  fil- 
tered and  kept  in  dark  glass  bottles,  and  changed 
every  eight  days.  E.  Vonder  Goltz  has  proposed 
to  substitute  for  methyl-violet  a  10  per  cent,  alco- 
holic solution  of  aniline-red  to  be  diluted  accord- 
ing to  needs  of  surgeon.     (M.  M.,  July,  1890.) 

Aniline  sulphate  was  employed  as  a  nervine  by 
Fraser  and  Davis  many  years  ago  (M.  T.  G., 
Aug.  1805)  with  success,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chorea,  the  dose  being  five  grains  (0.32 
Gm.)  three  times  a  day,  and  the  immediate  re- 
sults some  headache  and  giddiness  and  staining 
of  the  mouth  and  nails.  The  practice  was  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent,  but  never  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession. 

Aniline  Camphorate. — This  is  a  compound 
which  has  been  used  by  Tomaselli  in  doses  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  grains  (0.5-0.78  Gm. )  a  day  as 
an  antispasmodic.     (P.  -/.,  June,  1887.) 

Anilipyrine. — Gilbert  and  Yvon  have  given  this 
name  to  a  substance  obtained  by  the  melting  to- 
gether of  one  part  of  acetanilide  and  two  parts  of 
antipyrine.  Anilipyrine  is  stated  by  Gilbert  and 
Yvon  to  be  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  to  be 
toxically  very  feeble.  The  fatal  dose  for  the 
guinea-pig  is  1.8  Gm.  per  kilo.  Anilipyrine  has 
been  used  by  its  introducers  as  an  antipyretic 
and  analgesic  in  migraine,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
etc.  The  dose  is  eight  grains  ( 0.5  Gm. )  from  two 
to  four  times  a  day. 

Artime.  Gum  Anime. — The  substance  known  at 
present  by  the  name  of  anime  is  a  resin  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hymenoea  Gourbaril,  L..  a 
leguminous  tree  of  South  America,  though  this 
origin  was  denied  by  Ilayne.  According  to  W. 
Hamilton,  the  resin  exudes  from  wounds  in  the 
bark,  and  is  found  also  underneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  between  the  principal  roots. 
(P.  J.,  vi.  522.)  It  is  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  color,  sometimes 
inclining  to  reddish,  more  or  less  transparent, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  brittle  and  pul- 
verizable,  with  a  shining  fracture,  a  weak  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  mild,  resinous  taste.  It 
softens  in  the  mouth,  adheres  to  the  fingers 
when  in  powder,  and  readily  melts  with  heat, 
diffusing  its  agreeable  odor  in  an  increased  degree. 
It  consists  of  two  resins,  one  soluble,  the  other  in- 
soluble in  cold  alcohol,  and  of  a  small  proportion 
of  volatile  oil.  There  is  a  variety  of  a  darker 
color,  less  transparent,  and  with  small  cavities  in 
the  interior,  in  other  respects  resembling  the 
preceding.  Another  variety  is  the  East  Indian, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Vateria  indica, 
L.  (Fam.  Dipteroearpaceae ) ,  but  this  never 
reaches  American  commerce.  According  to  W.  C. 
Ondaatje,  the  bark  of  this  plant  is  in  daily 
use  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  to  arrest  the  alco- 
holic "fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  Jaggery 
palm,  Caryota  urens,  L.,  a  favorite  beverage. 
(P.  J.,  1883,  818.)  Anime  formerly  entered 
into  the  composition  of  various  ointments  and 
plasters;  but  it  is  now  used  only  as  incense,  or 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  The  Brazilians 
employ  it  internally  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
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Aniodol. — This  commercial  product  js  a  clear 
fluid  with  a  garlic-like  odor,  lost  on  dilution.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  aqueous  1  per  cent,  solution  of  trioxy- 
methylene  (paraformaldehyde)  to  which  is  added 
a  little  glycerin  and  an  allyl  derivative,  which 
is  not  specified.  Aniodol  is  stated  to  be  an  anti- 
septic which  is  especially  valuable  because  the  1 
per  cent,  solution  may  be  employed  to  sterilize 
tuberculous  sputa  without  interfering  with  the 
morphology  or  staining  properties  of  the  bacilli. 
For  disinfecting  instruments,  1  to  5000  solution; 
for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth, 
0.5  per  cent,  solution;  for  wounds  0.25  per  cent., 
gradually  intensified — are  recommended  by  Sedan. 

Anisodus.  Anisodus  luridus,  Link  and  Otto. 
(Scopola  lurida,  Dun.) — This  is  a  Himalayan 
solanaceous  plant  in  which  Siebert  has  found 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  (A.  Pharm.,  Feb. 
1890;  P.  •/.,  March,  1890.) 

Annatto.  Orleana.  Annotta.  Arnotta.  Terre  de 
la  ~Nouvelle-Orleans,  Fr.  Orellana,  Orlean,  G. — The 
coloring  substance  called  annatto,  amatta,  or  rou- 
cou,  is  the  reddish  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  in 
the  fruit  of  Bixa  Orellana,  L.  ( Fam.  Bixacece ) , 
a  middle-sized  tree  native  to  Northern  South 
America,  but  widely  cultivated  in  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  pulp  is  separated  by  bruising 
the  fruit,  mixing  it  with  water,  then  straining 
through  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  settle. 
The  mass  which  remains  is  dried  and  formed  into 
fiat  cakes  or  cylindrical  rolls.  Another  mode  is 
to  bruise  the  seeds,  mix  them  with  water,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  ferment.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter_  is  deposited  during  the  fermentation,  after 
which  it  is  removed  and  dried.  In  commerce  there 
are  two  kinds  of  annatto,  the  Spanish  or  Bra- 
zil ian,  and  the  French,  the  former  coming  in  bas- 
kets from  Brazil,  the  latter  in  casks  from  French 
Guiana.  The  French,  which  is  also  called  flag 
annatto,  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  probably  from 
having  been  prepared  by  the  fermenting  process; 
but  is  superior,  as  a  dye  stuff,  to  the  Spanish, 
which  is  without  any  disagreeable  odor.  Annatto 
is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  usually  rather  soft,  but 
hard  and  brittle  when  dry,  of  a  dull  fracture,  of 
a  sweetish  peculiar  odor,  and  a  rough,  saline,  bit- 
terish taste.  It  is  inflammable,  but  does  not  melt 
with  heat.  It  softens  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  yellow  color,  but  does  not  dissolve. 
Alcohol,  ether,  the  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions 
dissolve  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  said  to  produce  directly  from  the 
annatto  seeds,  without  fermentation,  a  color  sim- 
ilar to  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  carmine.  (P.  J., 
April,  1903.)  For  a  proximate  analysis  of 
the  leaves,  see  Ap.  Ztg.,  1899,  p.  35.  It  con- 
tains a  peculiar  coloring  principle,  to  which 
l  ieisser,  its  discoverer,  gave  the  name  of  bixin. 
tins  has  the  formula  C2SH340S,  and  when  pure 
is  a  dark  red  somewhat  crystalline  sub- 
stance. It  is  accompanied  by  a  yellow  color- 
ing matter,  orellin,  which  has  been  but  little 
studied.  (Wynter  Blyth,  Foods:  Composition 
and  Analysis,  507,  London,  1882.)  The  chief 
uses  to  which  annatto  is  applied  are  for  dye- 
ing silk  and  cotton  orange-yellow,  and  for  col- 
oring cheese  and  butter.  The  color,  however, 
Which  it  imparts  to  cloth  is  fugitive.  It  has  been 
given  internally  as  a  medicine;  but  is  not  now 
used,  and  probably  exercises  little  influence  upon 
rl  Jf  ln  Pllarmacy  it  is  employed  to  color 
P asteis,  and  has  occasionally  bees  substituted  for 
oohvo11;  }  ***  frequently  adulterated  with  red 
ochie,  powdered  bricks,  coleothar,  farinaceous  sub- 


stances, chalk,  calcium  sulphate,  turmeric,  etc. 
The  mineral  substances,  if  present,  will  be  left 
behind  when  the  annatto  is  burned.  (See,  in  ref- 
erence to  its  adulteration,  P.  J.,  xv.  199,  299, 
and  323;  also  xvi.  646.)  Tincture  of  annatto 
is  made  by  extracting  100  parts  of  annatto  with 
100  parts  of  water  containing  1J  per  cent,  of 
potassium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  CO  parts, 
mixing  with  12  parts  of  alcohol  and  filtering. 

Anona. — The  seeds  of  A.  squamosa,  L.,  Sugar 
Apple  or  Siveet  Sop  of  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
are  said  to  be  poisonous  and  to  be  used  to  kill 
lice,  while  the  bark  is  a  drastic  cathartic.  The 
seeds  of  A.  muricata,  L.,  A.  palustris,  L.,  and 
A.  spinescens,  Mart.,  are  employed  to  poison  fish 
and  to  exterminate  destructive  insects.  (Ph.  Rev., 
Oct.  1896.) 

Anthrakokali. — For  an  account  of  this  prepara- 
tion, which  was  introduced  by  Polva,  see  16th 
ed.  U.  S.  D.,  p.  1711. 


Anthrarobin.    Anthro-arobin.  GeH* 
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CeH2(0H)2. — This  substance,  which  is  produced 
from  commercial  alizarin  by  reduction,  was  first 
described  by  Liebermann  (Ber.  d.  Ghem.  Ges., 
1888),  and  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  ehrysaro- 
bin.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  granular  powder, 
almost  insoluble  in  water  and  acidulated  solutions, 
sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether,  and 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tions. It  mixes  readily  with  fats  to  form  oint- 
ments. It  is  a  j>owerful  deoxidizing  agent,  which 
seems  to  be  less  toxic  than  chrysarobin,  and  prob- 
ably equally  effective  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  it  having  been  used  by  G.  Behrend,  E. 
B.  Bronson,  Kobner,  and  other  clinicians,  with 
asserted  advantage  in  those  diseases  for  which 
chrysarobin  is  employed.  Behrend  recommends 
the  following.  Solution  of  anthrarobin:  anthra- 
robin, 10  parts;  borax,  8  parts;  water,  80  parts. 
Glycerite  of  anthrarobin:  anthrarobin,  10  parts; 
glycerin,  80  parts.  (Th.  M.,  1888.)  As  a  topical 
application,  the  ointment  or  the  alcoholic  solution 
(each  10  per  cent.)  may  be  used. 

Anthriscus.  Anthriscus  Cerefolium  (L. ),Hoffm. 
Chwrophyllum  sativum,  Lam.  Scandix  GereA 
folium,  L.,  Chervil. — An  annual  European  plant: 
of  the  Fam.  Umbelliferae,  cultivated  in  gardens  as] 
a  pot-herb,  and  naturalized  in  Eastern  and  South-j 
era  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  strong  agreeable  odor,) 
and  a  pungent,  slightly  bitterish  taste.  It  con-i 
tains  a  volatile  oil  of  very  feeble  medicinal  power,i 
but  it  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue'  and 
diuretic. 

Antiarin. — A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  upas 

tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria  (see  Arroio  Poisons,  p 
1397).  It  forms  small  needle-shaped  crystals  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Antiarin  causes  the  frogs- 
heart  to  be  arrested  in  systole.  Its  toxicity 
towards  the  frog's  heart  is  greater  than  anj) 
known  member  of  the  digitalis  group,  surpassing 
both  strophanthin  and  digitoxin.  It  shows  al 
marked  antagonism  upon  the  heart  to  hydrol 
cyanic  acid,  the  latter  being  able  to  re-establisi 
rhythmic  contractions  in  the  heart  arrested  by 
antiarin.  Antiarin  also  causes  strong  pulsation! 
in  the  heart  paralyzed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  i 
is  a  muscle  poison,  causing  first  strong  fibrillar, 
contractions  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  followei 
by  a  rapid  and  marked  decrease  in  the  irntabii 
ity,  with  final  loss.  This  paralysis  is  directs 
upon  the  muscle  substance  rather  than  upon  tii 
motor  nerve  endings.    There  is  no  similarity  t>t 
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iveen  the  antiarin  muscle  curve  and  that  of  vera- 
rine.  Experiments  with  the  crude  drug  had  ex- 
etly  the  same  results  as  the  glucoside. 
Antiarigenin,  a  destructive  product  of  antiarin, 
lows  a  similar  but  distinctly  greater  action  than 
te  glucoside  itself. 

Antihydropin.  Pulvis  Taracanw. — The  pow- 
;red  Russian  cockroaches  (Blatta  lapponica, 
latta  orientalis)  are  asserted,  in  the  dose  of  from 
n  to  fifteen  grains  (0.05-1.0  Gm.),  to  be 
■tively  diuretic  and  useful  in  dropsy.  Bogomo- 
w  (Ph.  CI.,  July,  1879)  found  in  them  a  crys- 
lline  principle,  antihydropin,  or  taracanin.  L. 
euter  (A.  Pharm.,  1889,  808-873)  affirms  that 
e  discredit  into  which  cockroaches  have  fallen  is 
le  to  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  powdered  in- 
cts  in  the  market,  and  gives  tests  for  their 
irity. 

Antimony  Arsenate. — This  is  a  heavy  snow- 
aite  powder,  containing  50  per  cent,  antimonous 
ide  (or  antimony  trioxide)  and  44  per  cent, 
senic  oxide  (or  pentoxide).  It  is  stated  that 
is  used  in  Russia  as  an  alterative  in  doses 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  (0.0013  Gm.)  four  times 
day.    (A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  301.) 

Antimony  Crocus.  Crocus  of  Antimony.  Saf- 
in of  Antimony. — This  compound  is  formed  dur- 
l  the  deflagration  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights 
antimony  trisulphide  and  potassium  nitrate,  to 
rich  one-twelfth  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
ded.  Fused  crocus  of  antimony  is  in  masses  of 
iver-brown  color;  the  unfused  is  a  saffron-brown 
soluble  powder,  containing  about  four-fifths  of 
■oxide,  and  one-fifth  of  trisulphide.  It  was 
•merly  used  in  making  tartar  emetic. 
Antimony,  Diaphoretic.  Antimonium  Diapho- 
Ucum.  Potassii  Biantimonias.  Antimoine  dia- 
oritique  lave,  Fr. — This  compound  is  directed, 
the  French  Codex,  to  be  formed  by  deiiagrat- 
l  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  and  keeping  red  hot  for 
If  an  hour,  a  mixture  of  pure  antimony  with 
ice  its  weight  of  potassium  nitrate,  both  being 
fine  powder.  The  product,  washed  with  water 
d  dried,  is  washed  diaphoretic  antimony.  For 
proved  process,  see  14th  edition  of  U.  S.  D.,  p. 
40.  Dose,  from  two  to  three  drachms  (7.7-11.6 
ii.)..  This  form  of  antimony  is  weak,  variable, 
d  rarely  used. 

Antimony  Glass.  Vitrum  Antimonii. — This 
prepared  from  antimony  trisulphide  by  a  par- 
-1  roasting  and  subsequent  fusion.  Glass  of 
timony  is  in  thin  irregular  pieces,  which  have  a 
reous  fracture,  and  a  metallic  steel-gray  lustre, 
hen  well  prepared,  it  is  transparent,  and,  upon 
ing  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears 
a  rich  orange-red  or  garnet  color;  but  if  of 
'erior  quality  it  is  black  and  opaque.  It  is 
I'd  and  brittle,  and  rings  when  struck  with  a 
rd  substance.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is 
idily  rendered  soluble  by  acids  and  strong 
ution  of  potassium  bitartrate,  with  the  exception 
a  few  red  floceuli.  Its  essential  constituents 
-  the  trioxide  and  trisulphide,  united  in 
riable  proportions.  Sometimes  glass  of  lead  is 
d  for  glass  of  antimony,  a  fraud  readily  de- 
ted  by  the  difference  between  the  two  substances 
specific  gravity,  glass  of  lead  having  a  density 
nearly  seven,  while  that  of  glass  of  antimony 
not  quite  five.  Glass  of  antimony  is  an  active 
timonial;  but,  owing  to  its  variable  composi- 
n  and  unequal  operation,  it  is  very  seldom  used, 
"hen  the  levigated  powder  is  mixed  with  one- 
hth  of  its  weight  of  melted  yellow  wax,  and  the 
xture  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  with  constant 


stirring,  until  it  ceases  to  exhale  vapors,  a  coal- 
like pulverizable  mass  is  formed,  the  cerated  glass 
of  antimony  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Antimony  Iodide.  Sbl3.  Antimonii  lodidum. 
Antimony  Truodide  or  Teriodide. — According  to 
W.  Copney  of  London,  this  iodide  may  be  conven- 
iently prepared  by  gently  heating,  in  a  Florence 
flask,  metallic  antimony  and  iodine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  atom  to  three.  The  elements  com- 
bine with  sudden  heat  and  liquefaction,  and,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  heat,  the  iodide  formed 
solidifies,  and  is  removed  by  breaking  the  flask. 
Antimony  iodide,  as  thus  prepared,  forms  a  some- 
what crystalline,  foliated  mass,  which,  when  pul- 
verized, yields  a  deep  orange-red  powder.  By  the 
action  of  water  it  is  decomposed.  It  has  been 
tried  as  an  alterative  in  doses  varying  from 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  (0.010-0.005 
Gm. ),  given  in  pill. 

Antimony  Sulphide.  Antimonium  Nigrum,  Br. 
1804;  Black  Antimony.  (Prepared  Sulphuret  of 
Antimony,  Br.)  Stibium  Sulfuratum  Crudum  et 
Lasvigatum,  Antimonium  Crudum,  Sulfuretum 
Stibicumj  Artificial  Sulphuret  of  Antimony;  Sul- 
fure  d' Antimoine  du  commerce,  Fr.  Cod.;  Anti- 
moine sulfure,  Antimoine  cru,  Fr. ;  Stibium  sulfu- 
ratum  nigrum,  P.  G. ;  Schwefelantimon,  Schwefel- 
spiessglauz,  G.;  Antimonio  crudo,  Sp. ;  Antimonii 
Sulphidum,  U.  S.  1890.  Antimony  Trisulphide. 
Sb2S3;  334.09. — "Native  antimony  sulphide,  puri- 
fied by  fusion  and  as  nearly  free  from  arsenic  as 
possible."    U.  S.  1890. 

Preparation. — The  antimony  sulphide  which  is 
found  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  native 
sulphide,  called  antimony  ore,  by  different  pro- 
cesses of  purification,  the  following  being  an  out- 
line of  that  generally  pursued.  The  ore  is  placed 
in  melting  pots  in  a  circular  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  these  are  made  to  connect,  by  means 
of  curved  earthen  tubes,  with  the  receiving  pots, 
situated  outside  the  furnace.  This  arrangement 
affords  facilities  for  removing  the  residue  of  the 
operation,  and  allows  of  the  collection  of  the 
melted  sulphide  without  disturbing  the  fire,  and, 
consequently,  without  loss  of  time  or  fuel.  In 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1890,  it  was  directed  to 
be  melted  in  order  to  purify  it  from  infusible 
substances;  in  the  British,  to  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  to  fit  it  for  pharmaceutical  use.  In  order 
to  bring  it  to  this  state,  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  process  of  levigation.  (  See  Antimonium  Nigrum 
Purificatum,  p.  153.)  Much  of  the  "Black  Anti- 
mony "  of  commerce  has  been  shown  by  Warder 
to  contain  no  antimony  whatever,  but  to  be  simply 
powdered  coal  and  marble,  and  such  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  a  rough  test,  as  follows:  Fill  a 
dry,  tared  one-ounce  bottle  with  the  powder ;  after 
shaking  it  down  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  hold 
two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  powdered  black 
antimony,  but  only  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of 
powdered  coal.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1885,  479:  see 
also  S.  W.  McKeown's  paper,  Proc.  Ohio  State  ' 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  1885.) 

Properties. — Antimony  sulphide  is  mostly  pre- 
pared in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  called,  in 
commerce,  antimony,  or  crude  antimony,  and 
occurs  in  fused  conical  masses,  denominated 
loaves.  "  Steel-gray  masses  of  a  metallic  lustre 
and  a  striated  crystalline  fracture,  forming  a 
black  or  grayish-black,  lustreless  powder,  without 
odor  or  taste,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Insolu- 
ble in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  At 
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a  temperature  below  a  red  heat,  the  Sulphide 
fuses  to  a  dark  brown  liquid.  If  1  Gm.  of  the 
powdered  Sulphide  be  digested  and  finally  boiled 
with  10  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  should  dis- 
solve without  leaving  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
residue.  This  acid  solution,  completely  deprived 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  boiling,  yields,  when 
added  to  water,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  the  filtrate 
yields  an  orange-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  test-solution."  V.  8.  1890.  The  quality 
of  the  sulphide  cannot  well  be  judged  of,  except 
in  mass;  hence  it  ought  never  to  be  bought  in 
powder.  Arsenic,  which  is  often  present  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  may  be  detected  by  the  usual 
tests  for  that  metal.  ( See  Arseni  Trioxidum,  page 
197.) 

The  official  antimony  sulphide  is  a  trisulphide 
consisting  of  two  atoms  of  antimony  and  three 
of  sulphur.  When  prepared  by  pulverization  and 
levigation,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  pow- 
der, without  taste  or  odor,  usually  of  a  dull 
blackish  color,  but  reddish  brown  when  perfectly 
pure.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs,  accord- 
ing to  Buchner,  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
partially  converted  into  trioxide. 

Uses. — This  preparation  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  practical 
medicine.  It  has,  however,  been  employed  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  scrofula,  glandular 
obstructions,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism. It  is  used  in  the  United  States  solely 
in  veterinary  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains  (0.65-2.0  Gm.),  to  be  given  in 
powder  or  bolus. 

Antimony  Trichloride.  Butter  of  Antimony. 
SbCl3 — Prepared  by  subliming  antimony  sulphide 
with  mercuric  chloride,  by  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine  on  the  sulphide  or  metal,  or  by  dis- 
solving the  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
concentrating  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  which 
is  usually  colored  by  contamination  with  iron, 
but  by  distilling  the  product  the  pure  chloride 
will  finally  pass  over,  the  distillate  solidifying 
in  a  mass  of  fine  white  crystals.  It  forms  a 
deliquescent,  soft  mass,  known  as  butter  of 
antimony  which  melts  at  72°  C.  and  boils  at  223° 
\a-  ■  1S  Very  nygrosc°pic  and  corrosive.  The 
addition  of  water  produces  the  oxyehloride  known, 
when  dry,  as  powder  of  Algaroth.  A  solution  was 
recognized  in  the  Br.  Ph.  1885,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  caustic.  It  is  extensively  used  to 
give  a  bronze  surface  to  iron  and  steel  ware. 

Antinonnin.— According  to  Harz  and  von  Mil- 
ler this  yellowish  pasty  compound  is  potassium 
ortho-di-mtro-cresolate.  It  is  said  to  be  actively 
germicidal,  odorless,  and  poisonous.  On  account 
of  its  being  very  effective,  non-volatile,  and  inex- 
pensive, it  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
spraying  plants,  etc.,  when  attacked  with  mildew 
or  other  vegetable  parasites:  1  to  2000  in  soap 
solution  may  be  used.    It  stains  bright  yellow 

\(TH$yvne  Be"20»te.— Ben*opyrtne,  CUHU 
^2U.ri06H502,  made  by  adding  antipyrine  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  in  the  form 
oi  a  yellow  liquid,  practically  insoluble  in  hot 
•md  cold  water  but  soluble  ir  alcohol  and  ether. 
rPlin  t,pyrine  Ta""ate.— This  is  described  as  a 
Yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 

St  /*,  f?g  37  Per  cent-  of  antipyrine.  It 
is  stated  that  it  may  be  made  by  adding  concen- 

Prfnm-t^r0rflp.0hltl0nS  °f  its  constituents  *  the 
proportion  of  fifty  parts  of  antipyrine  to  twenty- 


eight  and  a  half  parts  of  tannic  acid.  It  has  been 
specially  recommended  on  account  of  its  tasteless- 
ness,  but  is  probably  not  an  eligible  preparation. 

Antisepsin.  Asepsin.  Monobromacetanilide. 
Parabromacetanilide.  CeEUBr.NH  ( CaH30 ) . — This 
substance  has  been  used  by  Cattani  as  an  antipy- 
retic and  analgesic  (G.  M.  P.,  1890),  but  as  such 
seems  to  be  dangerous.  Cattani  affirms  it  to 
be  a  valuable  antiseptic.  Dose,  from  six  to  seven 
grains  ( 0.40-0.45  Gm. ) .  Another  compound,  called 
antisepsin  (or  antiseptin) ,  has  been  exploited  as 
iodo-boro-thyrnolate  of  zinc,  which,  according  to 
Squibb,  is  a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphate,  boric  acid, 
zinc  iodide,  and  thymol.    (Ph.  Post,  1893,  106.) 

Antiseptol. — Under  this  name  Yvon  has  recom- 
mended cinchonine  iodosulphate  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  of  iodine.  Yvon 
prepares  it  as  follows.  Twenty-five  grammes  of 
the  cinchonine  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  two  thou- 
sand grammes  of  water;  to  this  solution  is  added 
sufficient  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  cause  a  pre- 
cipitate, avoiding  an  excess;  this  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  ten  grammes  each  of  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide  in  one  thousand  grammes 
of  water.  The  precipitate  is  placed  on  a  filter  and  j| 
well  washed  with  water  until  the  washings  are 
free  from  iodine,  and  it  is  then  air-dried.  (Nouv. 
Rem.,  July,  1890.) 

Antispasmin.  C23H26N08Na  +  3C6H4(0H)C00 
Na. — In  this  compound  1  molecule  of  narceine- 
sodium  is  considered  to  have  united  with  3  mole-; 
cules  of  sodium  salicylate.  This  white,  slightly 
hygroscopic  powder  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of 
narceine,  and  is  said  to  have  the  advantage  overj 
the  other  narceine  preparations  of  readily  forming: 
with  water  a  somewhat  permanent  solution.  Ac- 
cording to  Demme,  it  is  a  valuable  hypnotic  and 
analgesic,  especially  advantageous  in  painfu' 
cramps.  It  has  also  been  recommended  for  whoop- 
ing cough.  Dose,  from  one-half  to  one  grain 
(0.032-0.065  Gm.). 

Antithermin.  Phenylhydrazin-lcevulinic  acidl 
CeHg.NaH  =  C  ( CH3 )  .C3H602.— This  substance, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazirj 
upon  aceto propionic  acid,  occurs  in  colorless  crysj 
tals,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  ether  ancj 
hot  alcohol,  melting  point  108°  C.  (226°  F.).  Itwai 
first  proposed  in  1887  by  Nicot  as  an  antipyretic; 
and  it  has  been  especially  experimented  upon  bj 
Drobner  (W.  H.  P.,  1892,  540),  who  finds  it  very 
active  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  ten  grains  (0.5- 
0.65  Gm.).  It  produces,  however,  pallor,  cephalu 
distress,  excessive  sweating,  and  other  evidences  Oj 
vasomotor  depression,  which  require  great  cautioi: 
in  its  use,  and  not  more  than  three  grains  ('0J 
Gm.)  should  be  given.  1 

Antitussin— Di-fluor-di-phenyl,  ( CeH4F )  2,  oc, 
curs  as  colorless  crystals  melting  at  8/  O.  (i°y 
F.) .  It  forms  the  active  ingredient  of  antitussiti 
which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Ma:; 
Heim  (B.  E.  W.,  Dee.  1899)  in  the  treatment  o 
whooping  cough.  It  is  used  as  an  ointment  cor 
sisting  of  five  parts  of  di-fluor-di-phenyl,  teii 
parts  of  vaselin  and  eighty-five  parts  of  lanolinf 
For  a  child  a  year  old,  about  one-half  draciin 
(2  Gm.)  is  slowly  rubbed  into  the  skin  daily  oj 
the  back,  chest,  and  abdomen,  about  a  dracM 
(3.9  Gm.)  being  used  for  a  child  five  years  old. 

Anusol —A  proprietary  suppository,  alleged 
contain  a  bismuth  compound  of  iodo-resorxm-sui 
phonic  acid,  has  been  recommended  for  tlie  treat 
ment  of  hemorrhoids.    Zinc  oxide,  resorcmol,  du  » 
muth  oxyiodide,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  cacao  butte 
are  the  ingredients.    (West.  Drug.,  1898,  10-1 
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Anytoles. — These  are  proprietary  preparations 
in  which  substances  like  phenol,  cresol,  volatile 
oils,  camphors,  etc.,  are  dissolved  in  water  by 
means  of  anytin,  a  substance  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  various  mineral  oils,  resin 
oils,  and  hydrocarbons.  The  ammonia  salt  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  chemi- 
cally combined  sulphur,  has  been  found  the  most 
useful  solvent.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
anytoles  which  have  been  prepared:  Phenol- 
\anytole,  cresol-anytole,  meta-cresol-anytole,  creo- 
\sote-anytole,  guaiacol-anytole,  benzene-anytole, 
Kucalyptol-anytole,  pepper  mint-any  tole,  winter- 
hreen  anytole,  turpentine-any tole,  camphor-any- 
vole,  and  iodine-anytole — all  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  the  active  ingredient.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  these  anytoles  that  they  are  superior 
In  bactericidal  power  to  the  disinfecting  substances 
Ihey  contain.  Wilhelm  Koelzer  has  strongly  com- 
Inended  meta-cresol-anytole  in  the  treatment  of 
Erysipelas. 

1  Apium.  Apium  graveolens,  L.  (Fam.  Umbel- 
lifers.)  March,  Geleri,  Fr.  Sellerie,  Eppich,  G. 
■'he  ordinary  celery  of  the  gardens  is  believed  by 
lome  persons  to  possess  antispasmodic  properties, 
Ind  has  been  used  as  a  nerve  stimulant.  It  con- 
Iiins  apiol,  although  in  much  less  quantity  than 
loes  parsley. 

I  Apium  nodiflorum  (L.),  B.  &  H.  (Siwm  nodi- 
torum,  L. )  Water  parsnip. — This  is  a  perennial 
Imbelliferous  aquatic  European  plant,  growing 
■so  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United 
Itates.  It  is  commonly  considered  poisonous; 
lit  the  fresh  juice  has  been  used  by  Withering 
lid  others,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  ounces 
I'ery  morning,  for  scrofulous  lymphadenitis  and 
■stinate  skin  diseases. 

WApium  petroselinum,  L.  Petroselinum,  U.  S. 
■70.  Ache,  Persil,  Fr.  Petersilie,  G.  Prczzemolo, 
I.  Petroselinum  sativum,  Hoffman,  Vmb.,  i.  t.  1, 
I  2. — Parsley  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  having 
Ibiennial  root,  with  an  annual,  round,  furrowed, 
linted,  erect,  branching  stem,  about  two  feet  in 
light.  Parsley  root  is  spindle-shaped,  about  as 
lick  as  the  finger,  externally  white,  and  marked 
|th  close  annular  wrinkles,  internally  fleshy  and 
lute,  with  a  yellowish  central  portion.  It  has  a 
fcasant  odor  and  a  sweetish,  slightly  aromatic 
tte,  but  loses  these  properties  by  long  boiling 
Id  by  time. 

■The  plant  is  a  native  of  Sardinia  and  other 
Irts  of  Southern  Europe,  is  naturalized  in  salt 
Irshes  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  is  culti- 
Ited  everywhere  in  gardens.  All  parts  of  it 
litain  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  odor 
|I  mainly  its  taste,  as  well  as  its  use  in  season- 
I-  This  oil  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CioHi6, 
1  apiol,  C12H14O4,  crystallizing  in  white 
|<y  needles,  which  fuse  at  30°  C.  (80°  F.),  and 
|1  at  about  300°  C.  (572°  F.),  subliming  with 
I'tial  decomposition.  Braconnot  obtained  from 
I  herb  a  peculiar  substance,  resembling  pectic 
|1  in  appearance,  which  he  named  apiin.  It  is 
■cured  by  boiling  the  herb  in  water,  straining 

I  liquor,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  apiin  then 
|iis  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  requires  only  to 
'■washed  withhold  water.  Von  Geriehten  (Bcr. 
Vhem.  Ges.,  1876,  1121)  found  that  by  repeated 
"lolving  of  this  gelatinous  mass  in  alcohol  and 

II  ipitation  by  water  it  could  be  purified  and  then 
'■lined  from  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  in 
%  needles  of  the  formula  C27H320i6-  Joret 
1  Homolle  found  the  seeds  to  contain  a  vola- 
■oil,  a  crystallizable  fatty  matter,  pectin,  what 
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they  believe  to  be  the  apiin  of  Braconnot,  chloro- 
phyll, tannin,  a  coloring  matter,  extractive,  lignin, 
various  salts,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  pe- 
culiar substance  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
apiol.  This  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  not  vola- 
tile, heavier  than  water,  of  a  peculiar  and  tena- 
cious odor  distinct  from  that  of  the  plant,  and  an 
acrid  pungent  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  insoluble 
in  water  hot  or  cold,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  analogous  to  the  fixed  oils,  but  is  not 
chemically  modified  by  the  alkalies.  It  contains 
no  nitrogen. 

According  to  L.  Wolff  (A.  J.  P.,  1877,  2), 
commercial  apiol  is  merely  the  oleoresin;  he  pro- 
poses a  very  simple  process  for  true  apiol.  Pow- 
dered parsley  seed  is  exhausted  with  petroleum 
benzin,  and  the  liquid  is  spontaneously  evaporated ; 
the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  fixed  oil,  wax,  and 
apiol;  the  apiol  alone  being  soluble  in  alcohol  can 
easily  be  separated  by  repeated  washings  with 
strong  alcohol ;  the  washings  evaporated  over  a 
water  bath  at  a  gentle  heat  leave  as  a  residue 
"true  apiol."  L.  Ough  (C.  D.,  1804,  17)  obtains 
apiol  by  percolating  freshly  powdered  parsley 
seeds  with  alcohol,  recovering  the  alcohol  from  the 
percolate  by  distillation,  and  separating  the  oily 
residue  from  the  deposited  waxy  solid. 

Ciamician  and  Silber  (Ph.  Post,  1888,  391) 
have  investigated  apiol,  and  state  that  the  pure 
substance  occurs  in  white  crystals  having  the  com- 
position Ci2H1404.  melting  at  30°  C.  (80°  F.),  and 
boiling  at  294°  C.  (561°  F.).  Isapiol,  apiolic 
acid,  apiolaldehyde,  and  apion  are  decomposition 
products.  They  state  that  isapiol  has  physiologi- 
cal properties  resembling  those  of  pure  apiol. 

H.  C.  Whitney  ( V.  It.,  January,  1880)  pro- 
posed to  change  the  name  of  commercial  apiol,  and 
call  it  oil  of  parsley  seed.  He  believed  that  the 
volatile  oil  of  parsley  seed  is  the  active  and  em- 
menagogue  principle,  and  obtained  it  by  distilling 
the  freshly  powdered  seed  with  salt  water.  The 
yield  is  4.27  per  cent,  of  an  oil  which  corre- 
sponded closely  with  Joret  and  Homolle's  apiol. 
Von  Geriehten  (Ber.  d.  Ghem.  Ges.,  16,  17)  obtained 
besides  the  peculiar  terpene,  parsley  camphor, 
which  he  thinks  is  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of 
apiol.  He  gives  its  melting  point  as  30°  C.  (86° 
F. ),  boiling  point  300°  C.  (572°  F.),  and  sp.  gr. 
1.015. 

Parsley  root  in  the  recent  state  is  said  to 
be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  is  occasionally 
used  in  nephritic  and  dropsical  affections.  The 
juice  of  the  fresh  herb  and  the  seeds  have 
been  employed  in  intermittents.  According  to 
Joret  and  Homolle,  apiol  produces,  in  the  dose 
of  about  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.).  a  slight  cere- 
bral excitation  without  unpleasant  effects  of  any 
kind,  and,  in  double  or  quadruple  the  quantity, 
a  species  of  intoxication,  with  giddiness,  mor- 
bid sights  and  sounds,  and  frontal  headache. 
They  found  it  to  cure  intermittents,  but  subse- 
quent observations  have  shown  that  it  has  very 
little  antiperiodic  power.  Joret  and  Baillot  com- 
mend it  in  amenorrhcea  and  dysmenorrheca,  in 
the  dose  of  about  four  grains  (0.20  Gm.)  morning 
and  evening;  in  the  former  affection  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  menstrual  period,  in  the  latter  during 
its  continuance.  Experience  has  confirmed  its 
value  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is  best  used  in  a 
single  dose  of  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.),  given  in  cap- 
sules, at  the  time  of  the  molimen.  Isapiol  is  said 
to  produce  headache  and  temporary  intoxication, 
and  to  have  no  practical  advantages  over  apiol. 
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Aplopappus.  Aplopappus  Baylahuen  (Eaplo- 
pappus  Baylahuen,  Remy  J .  Hysterionica  Bayla- 
huen.— This  composite  herb  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  stimulant  in 
flatulent  dyspepsia  and  chronic  inflammation  with 
hemorrhage  of  the  lower  bowels.  It  has  been  an- 
alyzed by  H.  H.  Eusby  (A.  J.  P.,  1890,  488),  and 
later  by  H.  Kahn  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  377).  The 
former  found  a  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  oil  which  had 
the  specific  odor  of  the  plant,  a  brown  acid  resin 
of  sharp  taste,  and  tannin.  The  latter  determined 
the  percentage  of  volatile  oil  as  6.65,  and  of  resin 
as  21.15.  He  also  considers  that  this  resin  is  a 
mixture  of  four  different  resins.  G.  Bailie  asserts 
(B.  G.  T.,  Feb.  1889)  that  the  remedy  is  valuable 
not  only  in  dysentery,  but  in  genito-urinary 
catarrhs,  and  also  as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 
One-half  to  one  tablespoonful  (7.5-15  Cc.)  of  a 
strong  decoction,  one  part  to  five,  may  be  given 
every  two  hours;  or  the  fluidextract,  dose,  from 
five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3-1.3  Cc. ). 

Apocodeine  Hydrochloride. — Apocodeine  has 
been  investigated  physiologically  by  W.  E.  Dixon 
(B.  M.  J.,  1902)  who  found  that  it  lowered  blood 
pressure  by  dilating  the  blood  vessels  and  in- 
creased the  intestinal  peristalsis.  Foy  and  Combe- 
male  have  both  employed  it  hypodermically  as  a 
laxative  with  pleasing  results.  Thirty  minims 
(1.8  Cc.)  Of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  may  be  injected 
deeply  into  the  muscles. 

Apolysin.  Monophenetidin  Citrate.  C3H4OH 
(C00H)2C0.NH.C6H40C2H5.— A  compound  of  cit- 
ric acid  and  paraphenetidin.  It  is  a  crystalline, 
yellowish-white  powder  of  peculiar  odor  and  taste, 
less  acid  than  citric  acid.  Its  melting  point  is 
72°  C.  (161.6°  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water 
(1  in  25),  alcohol,  and  glycerin,  and  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  change  of  color. 
The  solution  in  nitric  acid  turns  a  pale  orange 
color.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  clouded  by 
silver  nitrate,  nor  the  aeid  solution  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  R.  Seifert  (D.  M.  W.,  xxi.  1895)  as- 
serts that  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
grams  (0.5-1.6  Cm.),  three  or  four  times  a  day,  it 
is  a  valuable  remedy  as  an  antipyretic  in  various 
febrile  diseases,  and  possessed  of  great  power  as 
an  analgesic,  similar  in  range  of  usefulness  to 
acetphenetidin,  but  free  from  poisonous  properties 
or  disagreeable  after  effects. 

Aquilegia.  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  L.  Columbine. 
A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  Fam.  Ranun- 
culaeeae,  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  All  parts  of  it  have  been  medicinally 
employed.  The  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  have  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste. 
From  the  small  black  shining  seeds  A.  T.  De 
Rochebrune  (Toxicol.  Africaine,  i.  1897)  has  sep- 
arated an  alkaloid,  aquilegine.  in  the  form  of 
long,  prismatic,  slightly  iridescent  crystals.  The 
same  investigator  found  that  the  extract  of  the 
plant  produces  in  the  lower  animals  symptoms 
very  similar  to  those  caused  by  aconite.  At  one 
time  considered  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  colum- 
bine is  not  at  present  used  in  practical  medicine. 

Aralia.  Aralia  nudicaulis,  L.  False  Sarsa- 
VarUla.  Wild  Harsaparilla.  Shotbush.  Small 
Spikenard.  Wild  Licorice.  Racine  d'aralie  nue, 
letitnard,  Fr.  Nackte  Aralienwurzel,  G.— This 
plant  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  belonging  to  the 
*am  Arahace*  It  grows  from  Canada  to  the 
Uaolmas,  inhabiting  shady  and  rocky  woods,  and 
delighting  m  a  rich  soil.  The  root  is  horizontal, 
creeping  sometime^  several  feet  in  length,  about  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  more  or  less  twisted,  of  a 


yellowish-brown  color  externally,  of  a  fragrant 
odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  sweetish  taste.  Alpers 
and  Murray  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  182)  found  in 
it  3.05  per  cent,  of  resin,  0.33  per  cent,  of  oil, 
tannin,  an  acid,  albumen,  mucilage,  and  cellulose. 

W.  C.  Alpers  (A.  J.  P.,  Aug.  1899)  states  that 
the  sesquiterpene  of  Aralia  nudicaulis  is  distinct 
from  isomeric  compounds  and  proposes  the  name 
of  araleine  for  it.  He  states  that  the  volatile  oil 
consists  principally  of  this  sesquiterpene,  C15H24, 
and  an  alcohol,  C15II25.OH  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  azulene.  The  sesquiterpene  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.908G  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  boiling  point, 
270°  C.  (518°  F.)  ;  [a]D  equals  —7  to  —8;  N[D] 
equals  1.49936.  It  forms  oily  compounds  with 
HC1  and  Br,  and  derivatives  with  nitrous  acid. 
Treated  with  hydrochloric-acetic  acid  it  forms 
a  compound  of  a  permanent  blue  color.  Chlo- 
roform and  sulphuric  acid  produce  a  purple- 
red  color;  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  aeid  a 
wine-red  color.  Aralia  racernosa,  L.  (Ameri- 
can spikenard),  is  distinguished  by  its  herba- 
ceous widely  branched  stem,  which  is  furnished 
with  leaves  whose  leaflets  are  heart-ovate, 
pointed,  doubly  serrate,  slightly  downy,  and  also 
by  its  blackish  or  dark  purple  fruit  being  in  very; 
numerous  umbels,  and  so  clustered  as  to  make  a 
large  compound  panicle.  Its  rhizome  is  short, 
two  or  more  inches  thick,  furnished  with  closely 
placed,  large,  nodose  stem-scars,  and  numerous; 
roots  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  which  are  mud); 
branched  below.  In  odor  and  taste  it  resembles 
A.  nudicaulis,  but  is  more  spicy.  Aralia  hispida 
Vent.  (Bristly  Sarsaparilla,  Dwarf  Elder),  closely 
resembles  A.  nudicaulis,  but  is  distinguished  bjj 
its  larger  stem,  which  is  also  bristly  and  leafy 
Its  root  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy 
(A.  J.  M.  S.,  xix.  117.)  For  microscopic  descrip; 
tion  with  illustrations  of  the  root  of  A.  nudieaw 
lis,  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  see  West.  Drug.,  1885,  314; 
also  Burt  E.  Nelson  in  M.  B.,  1899,  p.  441. 

The  roots  of  Aralia  racernosa  and  A.  nudicauli. 
have  been  used  especially  in  domestic  practic 
for  their  gently  stimulant  diaphoretic  and  alteif 
tive  action,  chiefly  in  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  anj 
cutaneous  affections,  in  the  same  manner  an| 
dose  as  genuine  sarsaparilla.  W.  R.  Monroe  (A 
J.  P.,  Oct.  1898)  found  in  the  rhizome  of  tM 
Aralia  californica,  S.  Wats.,  a  small  amount  of 
pale  yellow,  very  aromatic,  volatile  oil,  but  faile 
to  detect  saponin. 

Aralia  spinosa,  L.  Angelica-tree.  Eercul 
club.  Toothache-tree.  Prickly  Elder.  Prick' 
Ash. — The  name  "  prickly  ash  "  should  be  droppe; 
as  it  belongs  properly  to  a  species  of  Xa 
thoxylum.  Angelica  tree  is  an  arboresce 
shrub  which  grows  in  Southeastern  North  Ame 
ica.    The  bark,  root,  and  berries  are  medicinal.; 

The  bark  (Ecorce  d'aralie  epineuse,  Fr.;  Dc 
nige  Aralienrinde,  G.) ,  as  in  the  shops,  is  usual 
in  small  quills  or  half  quills,  from  two  or  thr 
lines  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thin,  fibroij 
grayish  externally,  and  armed  with  prickles  1 
the  remains  of  them,  yellowish  within,  of  an  00} 
somewhat  aromatic,  and  a  bitterish  taste,  wni 
becomes  slightly  acrid  on  chewing,  and  leaves; 
lasting  sense  of  pungency  upon  the  tongue.  I 
yields  its  virtues  to  boiling  water.  C.  W.  Ella; 
found  in  the  bark  starch,  glucose,  gum,  pectl 
two  acrid  resins,  volatile  oil  in  small  quanti 
and  what  he  believed  to  be  an  uncrystallizaj 
alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  Aug.  1880.)  L.  H.  Hold, 
(A.  J.  P.,  1880,  390)  found  along  with  taint 
and  other  ingredients  a  glucoside,  araliin.  J. 
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illy  (A.  J.  P.,  1S82,  433)  obtained  the  glucoside 
y  adding  ether  to  the  alcoholic  extract.  The 
lucoside  is  thrown  out,  then  dissolved  in  water, 
recipitated  first  with  neutral  lead  acetate  and 
hen  the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate.    This  precipi- 
ate  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  yields 
lie  glucoside,  which  is  recrystallized  out  of  alco- 
ol.   Decomposed  by  boiling  with  diluted  hydro- 
liloric  acid,  it  yields  sugar  and  araliretin.  *  The 
irtues  of  Aralia  spinosa  are  those  of  a  stimu- 
mt  diaphoretic.    According  to  Elliot,  an  infusion 
f  the  recent  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic  and 
ithartic.   The  remedy  is  used  in  chronic  rheuma- 
sm  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  some  parts 
f  the  South  has  been  employed  in  syphilis.  Pursh 
;ates  that  a  vinous  or  spirituous  infusion  of  the 
^rries  is   remarkable    for   relieving  rheumatic 
nns,  and  a  similar  tincture  is  said  to  be  em- 
oyed   in  Virginia   with    advantage   in  violent 
die    The  pungency  of  this  tincture  has  also 
;en  found  useful  in  relieving  toothache.  The 
irk  is  best  administered  in  decoction. 
Archidendron.    Archidendron   Vaillantii. — The 
irk  and  black  beans  of  this  leguminous  plant  of 
ew  South  Wales  are  said  to  be  an  active  paraly- 
nt  to  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  (Ban- 
oft,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  8.  W.,  1886.) 
Areca  Nut.    Semen  Arecw.    Betel  Nut.  Noix 
irec,    Fr.     Arekaniisse,    Betclniisse,    G. — The 
reca  Catechu,  L.,  is  an  East  India  palm.  The 
uit,  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
g,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  contains  the 
it  embedded  in  a  fibrous,  fleshy  envelope,  and 
vested  with  a  brittle  shell  which  adheres  to  the 
terior  flesh.     The   kernel,   the   betel    nut  of 
mmerce,  is  of  a  roundish-conical  shape,  rather 
rger  than  a  chestnut,  externally  of  a  deep  brown, 
versified  with  a  fawn  color,  so  as  to  present  a 
ticular  appearance,  internally  brownish  red  with 
ntish  veins,  very  hard,  of  a  feeble  odor  when 
3ken,  and  of  an  astringent,  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
abounds  in  tannin,  and  contains  also  gallic  acid, 
fixed  oil,  gum,  a  little  volatile  oil,  lignin,  and 
rious  saline  substances.    Fliickiger  found  that 
s  tannic  acid  gives  a  green  color  turning  to 
awn   with    ferric    salts.  (Pharmacographia, 
!•)    It  yields  its  astringency  to  water,  and  in 
ne  parts  of  Hindostan  an  extract  is  prepared 
>m  it  having  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
eehu.    A  red  coloring  matter  known  as  Areca 
I  is  extracted,  probably  resulting  from  the  de- 
position of  a  tannin.    It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
ter  and  ether,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alka- 
e  liquids,  out  of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 
Jahns  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1888,  3404)  has 
ind  three  alkaloids  in  areca  nut:    1.  Arecoline, 
I13NO2,  identical  with  the  arckanc  of  Bombalon. 
Arecaine,  CvHnNOa  +  H20,  which  occurs  in 
manent,  colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  in- 
uble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
'zene.  3.  An  alkaloid  which  exists  in  such  small 
mtities  that  sufficient  was  not  obtainable  for 
5e  examination.      On  heating  arecoline  with 
3ng  hydrochloric  acid  to  150°  C.    (302°  F.) 
>s  decomposed  into  methyl  chloride,  CH3C1, 
1  arecaidine,    G'tHuNQs.     This    latter  base 
'us  colorless  plates,  stable  in  the  air,  fusing 
from  223°   to  224°   C.    ( 433.4 °-435.2°  F.), 
'ly  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  strong 
*0l,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
caidine  has  been'  shown  to  be  methyltetrahy- 
mcotinic  acid,  and  has  been  made  syntheti- 
y  from  nicotinic  acid.    The  third  alkaloid  of 
'  is  is  probably  guvacine,  C6H9N02,  of  which 


the  methyl  derivative  is  the  base  arecaidine  before 
mentioned.  Immense  quantities  of  areca  nut  are 
consumed  in  the  East,  mixed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Betel  pepper  (Piper  Betle,  L.,  Chavica  Betle 
(L.),  Miq.)  and  with  lime,  forming  the  masti- 
catory so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Betel.  The 
red  color  which  this  mixture  imparts  to  the  saliva 
and  the  excrements  is  owing  to  the  areca  nut, 
which  is  also  powerfully  astringent,  and,  by  its 
internal  use,  tends  to  counteract  the  relaxation 
of  bowels  to  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  so 
strongly  predisposes.  (See  N.  It.,  1870,  71.) 
Mar  me  affirms  that  arecoline  resembles  muscarine 
in  its  action  upon  the  heart,  and  is  a  respiratory 
depressant.  According  to  Jahns  (B.  Q.  T.,  1889), 
arecaine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  areca  nut, 
and  a  powerful  tcenicide,  resembling  in  its  action 
pelletierine.  It  is  an  active  poison,  half  a  grain 
(0.032  Gm.)  sufficing  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  a  few 
moments.  Its  general  action  seems  to  be  like 
that  of  muscarine,  but  it  influences  the  respiration 
as  well  as  the  heart,  causes  tetanic  convulsions, 
and  has  an  extraordinary  influence  in  increas- 
ing intestinal  peristalsis.  Locally  applied,  or 
when  given  internally,  it  contracts  the  pupils. 
(Ph.  Ztg.,  Feb.  1889.)  Arecaine  is  said  to  resem- 
ble in  its  physiological  action  methyl-nicotinic 
acid. 

Arecoline  hydrobromidc,  a  commercial  salt,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Frohner,  is  more 
powerful  as  a  stimulant  to  the  salivary  glands 
than  pilocarpine,  and  more  active  as  a  laxative 
than  eserine.  It  is  especially  commended  by  vet- 
erinarians in  the  colic  of  horses,  given  subeu- 
taneously  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains 
(0.32-0.05  Gm. ).  In  human  medicine  it  has  been 
used  in  the  dose  of  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-tenth 
grain  (0.004-0.000  Gm.)  against  the  tape  ivorm 
and  as  a  myotic.  As  pointed  out  by  Lavagna  in 
1895,  arecoline  is  a  very  active  myotic,  and 
the  hydrobromide  has  been  considerably  used. 
A  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  solution  produces  a 
violent  myosis,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in 
about  ten  minutes  and  begins  to  subside  in  half 
an  hour.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  action  of  areco- 
line in  intensity  is  superior  to  that  of  pilocarpine 
and  inferior  to  that  of  eserine.  It  is  especially 
claimed  by  various  ophthalmologists  that  though 
in  glaucoma  its  action  is  very  transient,  it  pro- 
duces a  more  considerable  reduction  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  than  can  be  obtained  either  with 
pilocarpine  or  eserine.  It  may  cause  considerable 
irritation  but  does  not  injure  the  continuity  of 
the  epithelium. 

In  India  the  areca  nut  has  long  been  used  as  a 
vermifuge,  the  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
freshly  grated  nut,  and  its  value  against  the  tape 
worm  has  been  confirmed  by  various  European  and 
American  practitioners.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  drachms  (3.9-7.7  Gm.).  In  this  coun- 
try the  nut  has  also  been  used  for  the  making  of 
a  hard  charcoal,  employed  as  a  basis  of  tooth- 
powder. 

Argemone.  Argemone  mexicana,  L.  Prickly 
Poppy.  Argemone,  Fr.  titachelmohn,  G. — An  an- 
nual plant,  belonging  to  the  Papaveracea?,  growing 
in  our  Southern  and  Western  States,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa 
and  Southern  Asia.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a 
milky,  acrid  juice,  which  becomes  yellow  on  ex- 
posure, and  has  been  used  as  a  local  application 
in  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  that 
affection  known  in  Upper  India  as  dhad.  and  also 
in  cases  of  warts  and  even  chancres.    The  small, 
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round,  black,  and  roughish  seeds  are  emetic  in  two 
drachms  (7.7  Gm.),  or  in  smaller  dose  purgative. 
They  contain  a  light  yellow,  transparent,  fixed, 
drying  oil  which,  according  to  Charbonnier,  re- 
tains its  fluidity  at  5°  C.  (41°  F.),  and  is  entirely 
soluble  in  five  to  six  measures  of  alcohol  at  32.2° 
C.  (90°  F. ).  Fliickiger  assigns  to  the  oil  a  sp. 
gr.  of  0.919,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  six 
parts  of  alcohol.  According  to  Charbonnier  it  is 
gently  cathartic  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  drops  (0.75-1.25  Cc.)  ;  in  larger  doses 
emetic.  (J.  P.  C,  May,  1868.)  The  alleged 
presence  of  morphine  in  Argemone  mexicana  has 
been  disproven  by  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1901,  p.  247),  who  finds  that  the  plant 
contains  berberine,  besides  an  alkaloid,  protopine 
{ argemon  ine  of  Peckoldt ) .  The  seeds  of  the  plant 
have  been  used  in  colic,  8  grains  (0.5  Gm.), 
given  in  emulsion,  and  repeated  if  necessary 
every  half  hour  until  three  doses  have  been  taken. 
(P.  J.,  xiii.  642.) 

Argentamin. — Argentamin  is  a  solution  of  sil- 
ver phosphate  in  ethylene  diamine.  It  is  a  clear, 
strongly  alkaline  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0.97,  which  does 
not  precipitate  albumin.  It  is  said  to  contain  10 
per  cent,  of  the  silver  salt.  Its  use  in  medicine 
was  proposed  in  1894  by  Jean  Schaeffer  (Zeitsch. 
f.  Hyg.  u.  Infektions,  1894,  xvi.  Bd.  ii.).  Hoor 
used  it  in  a  large  number  of  eye  cases;  he  asserts 
that  it  causes  less  pain  and  irritation  than  the  sil- 
ver nitrate,  and  penetrates  deeper.  He  used  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  in  the  eye  from  one  to  four 
times  a  day  in  the  same  cases  as  those  in  which 
silver  nitrate  is  useful.  According  to  Aschner 
(Orv.  hetil.,  1895),  it  is  well  borne  by  the  pos- 
terior urethra  in  a  strong  solution,  as  1  to  250; 
but  the  anterior  urethra  will  not  bear  more  than 
1  to  2000. 

Argonin.  Argentum  Casein. — This  is  a  white 
powder,  of  neutral  reaction,  prepared  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  a  sodium  compound  of  casein  with 
silver  nitrate  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  warm  or  albuminous  water, 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  A  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  warm  water  is  said  to  be  permanent  in  the 
dark.  (A.  Leibrecht,  Th.  M.,  vii.  1895.)  Fifteen 
grains  ( 1  Gm. )  of  this  substance  contain  as  much 
silver  as  does  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  of  the  silver 
nitrate.  It  makes  a  neutral  solution  in  water, 
and  has  been  very  highly  recommended  by  both 
German  and  American  clinicians  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 
Its  10  per  cent,  solution  causes  no  pain  in  acute 
gonorrhoea.  According,  however,  to  the  elaborate 
study  of  H.  M.  Christian,  it  is  not  of  much  service 
in  the  treatment  of  posterior  urethritis.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  minims  (10  Cc.)  of  a  2|  to  3 
per  cent,  solution  may  in  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease  be  injected  into  the  urethra  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  five  minutes.  A  solution— 
0.3  ammonia  water,  0.6  argonin,  100  of  water- 
is  said  by  E.  Mayer  to  be  much  more  powerful 
than  argonin  itself. 

Argyrol.  A  proteid  salt  of  silver,  silver  vitel- 
lm,  in  the  form  of  black,  hygroscopic  scales  rep- 
resenting about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver. 
1  lie  aqueous  solution,  it  being  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions m  water,  is  not  readily  decomposed  and 
win  not  precipitate  chlorides  or  coagulate  albu- 
min. Alkalies  do  not  precipitate  it  from  solution, 
+  +  a  ^  P.reciPitated  by  zinc  sulphate,  lead  ace- 
tate, fluid  hydrastis  and  acids.  It  is  used  locally, 
n  solutions  as  strong  as  50  per  cent.,  without 
nutation. 


Arheol. — Arheol  is  an  alcohol  of  the  formula 
C15H26O,  obtained  from  oil  of  sandal  wood  and 
constituting  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  and  is  marketed  in  three 
grain  (0.2  Gm.)  capsules,  six  to  twelve  of  which 
are  given  per  day.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  the  same 
remedial  action  as  oil  of  sandal  wood,  but  to  be 
free  from  the  tendency  to  cause  gastric  disturb- 
ance.   Dose,  5  to  10  minims  (0.3-0.6  Cc). 

Aristochin.  Aristoquin.  Aristo  quinine.  Di- 
quinine  carbonic  ether.  ( C20H23N2O )  2CO3. — A 
white  or  pinkish-white  amorphous  powder,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  glycerin,  and  dilute 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 96  per  cent,  of  quinine,  and  probably  is  an 
effective  antiperiodic,  but  has  been  chiefly  used  in 
whooping  cough,  given  in  doses  of  1  to  5  grains 
(0.065-6.32  Gm.),  three  times  a  day. 

Aristolochia.    Br.    Add  There    are  several 

species  of  the  genus  Aristolochia  which  are  found 
in  the  herbalists'  stores  of  India  but  do  not  enter 
commerce.    Of  these  A.  bracteata,  Retz,  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emmenagogue.    Aristolochia  of  the 
Br.  Add.  is  the  dried  stem  and  root  of  Aristolo- 
chia indica,  L.    As  sold  in  commerce  this  drugj 
consists  chiefly  of  stems  with  attached  roots  and,  J 
is  employed  for  the  cure  of  snake  bite  and  to 
produce  abortion.   The  possession  by  it  of  any  dis-  • 
tinct  medicinal  properties  is  very  doubtful.    The  -j 
Br.  Add.  recognizes  the  concentrated  liquor  (1  in  2 
of  20  per  cent,  alcohol)    {Liquor  Aristolochia: 
Concentratus,  Br.  Add.),  dose,  one-half  to  twoB 
fluidrachms   (1.8-7.5  Cc);  the  tincture  (1  in  a 
of  70  per  cent,  alcohol)    (Tinctura  Aristolochiml 
Br.  Add.),  dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8- 
3.75  Cc).  I 

Armeria.  Armeria  vulgaris,  Willd.  (Static<\ 
Armeria,  L.)  Maiden  Pink.  (Fam.  Plumbag  '] 
inaceoe). — This  plant,  found  in  Europe,  Asia! 
and  Western  North  America,  is  said  to  be  ai 
active  diuretic.    {Ph.  Post,  May,  1890.) 

Aromatic  Wine.  Tinum  Aromaticum.  7if 
aromatique,  Fr.  Aromatischewein,  G. — "  Lavetf 
der,  one  part  [or  seventy-two  grains] ;  Origanum 
one  part  [or  seventy-two  grains]  ;  Peppermint 
one  part  [or  seventy-two  grains] ;  Rosemary,  onl 
part  [or  seventy-two  grains] ;  Sage,  one  part  [0 
seventy-two  grains] ;  Wormwood,  one  part  [o| 
seventy-two  grains] ;  Stronger  White  Wine,  a  suffv 
cient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  parts  [0. 
one  pint].  Mix  the  solid  ingredients,  and  reducl, 
them  to  a  coarse  (No.  20)  powder.  Moisten  tl 
powder  with  four  parts  [or  six  fluidrachms]  cl 
Stronger  White  Wine,  pack  it  moderately  m  I 
conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pov, 
enough  Stronger  White  Wine  upon  it  to  make  tlr 
filtered  liquid  weigh  one  hundred  parts  [0 
measure  one  pint]."     U.  8.  1880. 

This  preparation  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  <i 
1880  is  practically  identical  with  the  Vm  arom 
tique  of  the  French  Codex,  which  is  made 
macerating  one  hundred  parts  of  aromatic  sp;. 
cies  (a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  herbs  us<| 
in  our  official  aromatic  wine,  and  in  addition  wil 
thyme  and  hyssop)   with  one  hundred  parts  I 
Teinture  vulneraire    (a  tincture  containing  ti 
same  herbs,  and  ten  more  of  similar  property, 
and  one  thousand  parts  of  red  wine.    This  wi  : 
is  principally  used  as  an  astringent  and  stim 
lating  lotion  to  chancres,  open  buboes,  and  Ctn 
indolent  ulcers.    In  many  cases  it  should  be  c 
luted,  but  on  occasion  it  may  be  employed  ot  n 
strength.     It  is  never  given  internally,  ana 
rarely  used  in  this  "country. 
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Arrow  Poisons. — Up  to  the  seventh  century 
)isoned  arrows  were  used  in  Europe  in  warfare, 
id  they  seem  not  to  have  disappeared  from  Spain 
titil  the  sixteenth  century,  while  poisoned  dag- 
:rs  and  poisoned  swords  were  used  even  later  for 
isassinations.     The  nature  of  the  poisons  em- 
oyed  is  obscure,  though  it  is  stated  that  Vera- 
um  album,  L.,  and  snake  venom  were  used.  The 
regrinations  of  English  and  American  travellers 
Africa,  and  the  various  political  changes  and 
lentations  which  have  been  the  fruit  of  their 
icoveries, — the  war  with  Spain  and  the  conse- 
ent  bringing  of  attention  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
ds, — have  developed  so  much  general  interest 
the  wild  natives  of  these  various  remote  regions 
at  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  prepare  for  our 
jaders  a  general  summary  of  what  is  known  in 
jgard  to  the  poisons  used  by  these  various  na- 
'es  for  the  killing  of  game  and  the  destruction 
their  enemies.    In  doing  this  we  have  thought 
[at  a  geographical  arrangement  might  well  suffice. 
|e  shall  omit  strophanthus  and  the  wooraris, 
ich  have  become  commercial  products. 
[So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  no  poisonous  ar- 
ws  have  ever  been  used  in  North  America  or  in 
jrthern  Asia,   unless,   indeed,   the  statements 
de  by  Kracheninikow  be  correct.    In  the  second 
ume  of  his  Voyage  en  Siberie,  French  edition, 
38,  this  traveller  states  that  the  roots  of  the 
jtnt  known  as  Zgate  are  employed  by  several 
jbes  living  in  the  far  north  of  Asia  as  an  arrow 
son,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  probably  with 
ufficient  reason,  that  the  plant  is  an  anemone, 
have  met  with  no  recent  author  who  has  seen 
s  poison. 

f  the  Asiatic  arrow  poisons  the  most  im- 
tant  are  those  which  have  long  been  used  by 
natives  of  Java  and  other  East  India  islands 
er  the  names  of  Upas  antiar  and  Upas  tieute. 
Upas  antiar  is  a  gum-resinous  exudation  ob- 
ed  from  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  Lesch.,  a  large 
p  belonging  to  the  ArtocarpaceK.  growing  in 
a,  Celebes,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Like 
[tain  species  of  Rhus,  this  plant  exhales  an 
iform  matter  which  very  unpleasantly  affects 
he  of  those  who  approach  it,  causing  erup- 
ps  upon  the  skin  attended  with  much  swell- 
;  hence  the  fable  of  the  deadly  upas  tree. 

juice  is  mixed  with  various  substances  to 
3  it  due  consistency.  Whether  taken  inter- 
|ly  or  introduced  into  the  system  through  a 
nd,  upas  acts  with  extreme  violence,  pro- 
ing  vomiting,  great  prostration,  a  feeble,  ir- 
iilar  pulse,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  con- 
pive  movements,  which  are  soon  followed  by 
th.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  obtained  from 
a  glucoside,  antiarin,  crystallizable,  soluble 
rater  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  so  in  ether, 
of  the  formula  C14H20O5.  Upas  antiar  depends 
its  activity  iipon  antiarin,  the  crude  drug  and 
active  principles  causing  similar  symptoms, 
iarin  is  a  muscle  poison,  producing  first  strong 
diary  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
owed  by  rapid  decrease  in  irritability  and 
'ly  paralysis,  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscles 
not  the  motor  nerve  endings  being  the  part 
jcked.  It  also  belongs  to  the  "digitalis  group  of 
fhac  stimulants,  raising  the  blood  pressure  at 
Jt,  but  finally"  arresting  the  heart  in  systole  and 
Jg  capable  of  re-establishing  rhythmic  contrac- 
8  in  the  heart  paralyzed  by  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Ppears  to  be  the  most  active  of  known  cardiac 
[sons.  According  to  Stockman,  antiarin  dimin- 
's  the  irritability  of  the  peripheral  vagi  and 


stimulates  the  vasomotor  centres.  The  relative 
powers  of  strophanthiu,  urechitin,  and  antiarin 
are   such  that  gr.  strophanthin,  gr. 

urechitin,  ¥^  gr.  antiarin  are  equivalents^  (See 
Maurice  Doyen,  A.  de  P.,  1892;  Kiliani,  P.  J., 
lvii.;  Headborn,  A.  E.  P.  P.,  xlv.;  W.  Straub, 
A.  E.  P.  P.,  xlv.  1901.)  H.  VV.  Bettink  claims 
(Ned.  Tijdschr.  v.  Pharm.)  that  besides  an- 
tiarin there  are  present  in  Upas  antiar  two  other 
active  principles,  cepain  and  toxicarine.  Head- 
born  states  that  antiarigenin,  a  derivative  of  an- 
tiarin, is  more  powerful  than  antiarin  itself. 

The  Upas  tieute  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  a 
climbing  woody  plant  growing  exclusively  in  Java, 
the  Strychnos  Tieute  of  Leschenault.  This  author 
states  that  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup, 
then  mixed  with  onions,  garlic,  pepper,  etc.,  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  clear.  This 
poison  produces  death  in  violent  convulsions,  and 
strychnine  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  it.  (Am. 
J.  M.  8.,  1800;  0.  D.,  1863.) 

It  is  very  probable  that  different  extracts  are 
employed  by  different  tribes  in  the  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Braidwood  (Ed.  M.  J., 
1864)  found  the  arrow  poison  known  as  Dajaksh 
to  be  a  cardiac  paralyzant.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  is  the  same  as  a  Borneo  arrow  poison  exam- 
ined by  Leubuscher.  (Gb.  I.  M.,  Bd.  xvii.  1896.) 
This  is  a  blackish-brown,  structureless  extract, 
with  yellowish  streaks  through  it;  it  is  believed 
by  Leubuscher  to  contain  an  alkaloid  which  he 
failed  to  isolate.  This  poison  produced  in  the 
lower  animals  great  muscular  relaxation,  with 
convulsive  movements  and  direct  cardiac  arrest  in 
systole,  but  had  no  direct  effect  on  the  respiration, 
the  peripheral  nerves,  or  the  muscles.  In  the 
higher  animals  the  blood  pressure  was  reduced 
even  by  minute  doses. 

The  arrow  poisons  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  are,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  P.  C.  Plugge  (A.  J.  P.,  ii.  1896),  ob- 
tained from  the  Rabelaisia  philippinensis.  Plugge 
has  found  in  it  a  non-nitrogenous  glucoside,  rabe- 
laisin.  This  given  in  very  large  doses  produced 
in  animals  some  convulsive  movements,  followed 
by  profound  muscular  relaxation,  loss  of  reflexes, 
and  general  jtaralysis,  ending  in  death  from  as- 
phyxia. On  the  heart  it  acted  as  an  energetic 
stimulant,  belonging  to  the  digitalin  group.  In 
the  frog  one-ninth  grain  (0.007  Gm.)  produced 
great  cardiac  excitement.  (See  also  I.  Rosenthal, 
Sitzungsb.  f.  Physk.  u.  Med.  Soc.,  Erlangen,  1894.) 

An  arrow  poison  is  used  by  the  Malays,  under 
the  name  of  1 poll ;  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
Dcrris  ( Pterocarpus )  elliptica  (Fam.  Legumino- 
sse),  or  the  tuba  root,  which  is  much  used  in 
Java  as  a  fish  poison.  It  contains  an  active 
acid  resin,  to  which  the  name  of  derrid  has  been 
given.  Derrid  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  fish  poisons  known,  as  one-flve-millionth 
part  stupefied  gold  fish  in  a  few  moments,  and 
killed  them  within  half  an  hour.  ( /'.  J.,  vol. 
xxi.  1890.)  Later  researches  seem  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  distinctness  of  ipoh  poison  from  Upas 
antiar.     (See  P.  J.,  1892.) 

The  natives  of  Perak,  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
use  an  arrow  poison  stated  to  be  a  combination  of 
aqueous  extracts  from  the  root  bark  of  three  trees, 
the  individual  extracts  being  known  as  ipoh.  aker, 
aker  lampong,  and  prual.  Ipoh  aker  and  aker 
lampong  are  believed  to  be  obtained  from  unde- 
scribed  "species  of  Stryehnos;  extracts  were  pre- 
pared from  the  root  bark  of  these  trees  by  Ralph 
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Stockman  {Lab.  Rep.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  vi. 
1897),  and  found  to  be  of  similar  physiological 
power,  each  of  them  having  a  digitalis-like  action 
and  also  a  well  marked  curare-like  action,  causing 
arrest  of  the  heart  in  systole  and  loss  of  power  in 
the  motor  nerve  endings.  Prual  is  said  to  be  made 
from  the  root  bark  of  Coptosapella  flavescens 
(Fam.  Aparinacese)  ;  in  the  experiments  of  Stock- 
man it  was  found  to  be  a  violent  poison,  very 
rapidly  killing  the  muscle  at  the  point  of  inocu- 
lation, and  soon  involving  in  a  fatal  influence  the 
whole  muscular  system,  so  that  the  animal  after 
a  large  dose  collapsed  almost  at  once  with  dia- 
stolic cardiac  arrest. 

The  African  arrow  poisons  are  quite  numer- 
ous. Exuja  or  Echugin  is  a  blackish-brown,  crum- 
bly, odorless,  and  intensely  bitter  arrow  poison, 
used  by  the  Ovambos  of  Southwest  Africa.  It  is 
said  to  be  yielded  by  an  apocynaceous  shrub, 
Idaneum  (Adenium)  boehmianuni.  From  it  R. 
Bohm  (C6.  M.  W.,  1889)  isolated  the  crystalline 
glucoside  ( C'5H802 ) ,  echugin,  and  a  resinous  body, 
cchugon.  The  glucoside  crystallizes  in  small,  col- 
orless, satiny,  rhombic  plates,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
present  to  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  crude  sub- 
stance, and  is  said  to  very  closely  resemble  stro- 
phanthin  in  its  physiological  properties. 

The  arrow  poison  used  by  the  pygniies  of  Cen- 
tral At  rica  has  been  obtained  by  Surgeon  Parke, 
and  is  described  in  the  P.  J.,  April,  1891.  It 
has  been  found  to  contain  two  active  alkaloids, 
erythrophlwine  and  strychnine. 

The  Sakayes,  the  Somangs,  and  the  Wa  Kamba 
tribes  in  Eastern  Africa  produce  arrow  poisons 
whose  relations  with  one  another  are  still  obscure. 
Hippo,  according  to  Laborde,  causes  in  the  lower 
animals  vomiting,  followed  by  tetanic  convulsions 
and  an  almost  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  respira- 
tion and  cardiac  action.  (P.  J.,  July,  1887.) 
Vakamba  of  Laborde  (Ibid.)  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  ukambin  which  has  been  studied  by  H. 
Paschkis,  who  found  its  active  principle  to  be  a 
crystalline  body  belonging  to  the  digitalis  group, 
and  causing  in  the  lower  animals  elevated  blood 
pressure,  fibrillary  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
and  systolic  arrest  of  the  heart.  (Gb.  M.  W, 
1862.) 

An  exceedingly  bitter  arrow  poison,  used  by  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Segon  in  the 
French  Soudan,  has  been  examined  by  Ferre  and 
Busquet  (A.  de  P.,  vii.  1895),  who  find  that  its 
active  principle  is  a  crystalline  glucoside  which  is 
a  very  powerful  muscle  poison,  affecting  directly 
the  heart,  and  producing  very  rapidly  general  pa- 
ralysis, with  salivation,  exophthalmia,  disturbance 
of  respiration  and  of  circulation.  The  first  in- 
fluence is  to  increase  greatly  the  arterial  pressure, 
the  whole  action  of  the  poison  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  strophanthin. 

The  botanical  sources  of  the  rare  African  arrow 
poisons  just  mentioned  are  unknown,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  poisons  are  or  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  better  known  African  poisons.  It  is 
certain  that  several  species  of  the  apocynaceous 
genus  Acocanthera  afford  several  arrow  poisons 
to  the  natives  of  Africa.  Of  the  four  principal 
species,  A.  Schimperi,  B.  and  H.,  is  found  abun- 
dantly m  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  through 
a  great  portion  of  Eastern  Africa;  A.  defiersii, 
&cnwf.  which  resembles  the  last-named  species 
closely  but,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  differs  in 
mat  its  flowers  are  larger,  sweet-smelling  and  pure 
-Mute,  has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Yemen;  A.  Ouaba'io,  Arnaud,  is  a  native  of  So 
maliland,  and  A.  venenata,  Don,  of  South  Africa 
For  details,  see  Engler,  Botanische  Jahrbiicher. 
Bd.  xvii. 

The  Wa  Nyika,  the  Wa  Gyriama,  and  the  Wi 
Kamba  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  native: 
of  Obok  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  prepare  vegetablf 
arrow  poisons  probably  from  different  species 
plants,  although  the  names  ouabain,  wabayo,  anc 
ouaba'io  seem  to  have  been  used  as  synonyms  b; 
missionaries  and  others  sending  the  extract  to  Eu 
rope.  Varigny  and  Langlois  found  that  of  oua 
baio,  coming  from  Obok,  one-twelfth  of  a  graii 
(0.006  Gm. )  was  sufficient  to  kill  rabbits  quick!) 
the  heart  and  respiration  being  fatally  poisonec 
(B.  M.  J.,  1888.)  One  of  these  ouaba'io  extract 
is  certainly  made  from  the  root  of  Acocanther 
Schimperi,  Benth.  and  Hook.  (See  P.  J.,  Jul 
1895.) 

In  1882  Arnaud  obtained  from  an  unidentifie 
species  of  the  genus  Acocanthera  (which  he  name 
provisionally  A.  Ouaba'io),  a  crystalline  glue 
side,  and  in  1893  Lewin  separated  from  the  Ac 
canthera  defiersii  an  amorphous  glucoside. 

The  French  investigator,  Arnaud,  assigned 
ouabain  the  formula C30H46O12, and  says  that  whe 
injected  into  the  stomach  it  is  not  poisonous,  bi 
when  taken  directly  into  the  blood  is  most  deadl 
the  one-sixty-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.001  Gm.)  beii 
sufficient  to  kill  a  man,  and  acting  both  upon  tl 
heart  and  the  respiratory  centres.  Gley  stat 
that  this  ouabain  is  a  local  anaesthetic,  having  t( 
times  the  power  of  cocaine,  and  in  this  he  h 
been  largely  corroborated  by  Sailer,  Lewin,  ai 
others.    (O.  R.  S.  B.,  ii.  1895.) 

From  the  arrow  poison  of  the  Wa  Kamba,  v 
Brieger  has  separated  a  crystalline  principle 
extraordinary  activity,  assigning  the  formula  C 
H46Oi9.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is  or  is  n1 
ouabain.  The  substance  extracted  by  E.  Baroi 
(Annali  di  Medicina  navale,  1900)  from  the  S 
mali  poison  appears  to  have  been  ouabain. 

For  the  glucoside  produced  by  the  Acocanthet 
Schimperi,  Fraser  proposes  the  name  of  acocanth 
rin.  In  his  experiments  it  crystallized  from  wafl 
in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent,  quadrangul; 
plates;  from  alcohol  in  needle-shaped  crysta 
often  grouped  in  tufts  and  rosettes ;  had  a  melti 
point  of  about  186°  C.  (366.8°  F.)  ;  was  slov 
soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol;  and  yielc 
to  Dobbin  the  formula  C30H48O13.  (See 
J.,  Ix.  1895.)  Physiologically  Fraser  found  tj 
glucoside  to  act  very  much  like  strophanthii 
it  is  a  muscle  poison,  which  affects  direci 
the  heart  muscle  and  thereby  causes  rise  of  tj 
arterial  pressure.  Its  influence  upon  the  bki 
vessels  appears  to  be  very  much  less  than 
that  of  digitalin.  The  fatal  dose  of  acocanthe1 
for  frogs  is  0.00000049  per  gramme;  for 
rabbit,  0.00028  per  kilogramme. 

From  Acocanthera  abyssinica  is  prepared  S 
shi-poison  of  German  Eastern  Africa;  from 
E.  S.  Faust  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  48,  272,  and  49,  4 
separated  a  glucoside  which  he  believes  to  be  c 
tinct  from  acocantherin  in  being  amorphous 
optically  inactive. 

The  researches  of  Lewin  in  1893  (V.  A.  P  \ 
Bd.  exxxiv.)  strongly  indicate  that  the  ghicosi 
of  the  North  African  species — that  is,  of  A. 
flersii,  A.  Ouaba'io,  and  A.  Schimperi— -are  ideij 
cal,  but  that  the  glucoside  of  A.  venenata] 
diverse,  it  differing  from  the  others  chemicf, 
in  not  being  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  < 
in   not   producing   with   concentrated  suipm 
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acid  a  typical  green  fluorescence.  It  was  found 
by  Lewm  when  injected  hypodermically  to  act 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  production  of  violent 
dyspnrea  and  great  weakness.  It  is  from  that 
species,  A.  venenata,  Don,  that  the  Bushmen 
of  South  Africa  make  an  arrow  poison  by  pound- 
■ng  the  bark  between  stones,  boiling  it  with 
vater,  then  straining  and  boiling  the  water  again 
until  a  jelly  is  formed,  into  which  the  point  of 
the  arrow  is  dipped.  It  is  said  that  no  snake 
loison  is  added;  but  it  is  further  affirmed  that 
mder  the  name  of  lncwadi  the  Bushmen  also 
use  the  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plant,  Buphane 
hsticha,  in  poisoning  their  arrows. 

Animal  Poisons. — The  use  of  animal  arrow 
>MSons_  is  very  uncommon,  though  the  Choco  In- 
iatis,  in  Colombia,  .South  America,  are  said  to 
repare  a  very  deadly  extract  by  holding  a  tree- 
rog,  the  Phylobates  choccensis,  on  a  stick  near  a 
ire,  and  scraping  off  the  subsequent  exudate  from 
he  skin.  As  it  is  asserted  that  an  exudate  can  be 
btained  from  the  skin  of  the  ordinary  European 
aad  which  is  a  violent  heart  poison,  the  extract 
•nployed  by  the  Choco  Indians  is  probably  a  car- 
ac  paralyzant.  Again,  according  to  Livingstone, 
mfirmed  by  Baines,  some  of  the  Bushmen  prepare 

poison  from  a  cream-colored  grub  or  caterpillar. 
•Inch  they  term  'Nga,  said  to  be  the  first  stage  of 
ie  beetle  Diamphidia  locusta.  The  grub  is  grad- 
illy  squeezed  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
nd  the  colorless  exudate  smeared  over  the  arrow- 
sad.  Boehm  and  his  pupil  Starcke  have  found 
us  poison  to  be  similar  in  its  action  to  the  snake 
nsons,  to  be  dependent  for  its  activity  upon  a 
cue  albumose,  and  to  be  non-toxic  when  given  by 
ie  mouth.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  also  proli- 
ne that  snake  venom  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
■e  various  vegetable  poisons  used  by  barbarians. 
Artabotrys.    Artabotrys  odoratissimus,  R.  Br. 

hamatus,  Bl.  Uvaria  sinensis  (Fain.  Anonaciae) 
id  Vnona  uncinata,  Blanco.  Ilag-ilag  de  China. 
>.-Fil.  Alag-ilag  Sonson,  Tag. — A  decoction  of 
e  leaves  of  this  plant  is  used  in  the  Philippine 
lands  in  the  treatment  of  cholera;  the  overdose 
said  to  be  capable  of  producing  abortion. 
Artar  Root. — This  is  a  drug  coming  from  the 
'st  coast  of  Africa,  possibly  the  product  of  Xan- 
oxylum  senegalense,  DC.  (Fam.  Rutacese),  the 
ives  of  which  have  been  found  in  commercial 
scimens.  Two  alkaloids  have  been  discovered  in 
by  Giacosa  and  Nionari,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
senible  somewhat  in  its  action  veratrine,  and  to 
a  stimulant  to  the  heart.  (Ph.  Gentralh.,  No. 
\T.  1887.) 

Artemisia  Frigida,  Willd.  Sierra  Salvia, 
lorado  Mountain  Sage.  (Fam.  Composite.) 
is  Rocky  Mountain  plant,  which  is  found  grow- 
{  in  immense  quantities  in  Western  America, 
said  to  be  much  used  in  that  region  as  a  dia- 
betic, antiperiodic,  and  mild  cathartic.  F.  A. 
''ss  (A.  J.  P.,  1890)  found  indications  of  a 
eoside.  The  rfo.se  of  cold  infusion  (2  oz.  in  pint) 
a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  One  or  two 
chms  (3.9  or  7.7  Gm.)  of  the  powdered  leaves, 
one  or  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  or  7.5  Cc.)  of  the 
dextract,  may  be  administered  in  hot  infusion 
'7  half  hour  until  perspiration  has  set  in. 
^rurn.— -The  root  or  conn  of  Arum  macula- 
l>  L.,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  medicine  in 
°pc  Its  properties  closely  resemble  those  of 
sjcma  triphyllum.  Its  constituents,  according 
Enz,  ^  are  a  neutral  acrid  volatile  principle 
■We  in  ether,  starch,  gum.  mucilage,  sugar, 
™>  albumen,   saponin,   fixed   oil,   resin,  and 


phosphate  of  calcium,  the  fresh  com  contain- 
ing 58.4  per  cent,  of  water,  5.2  of  lignin,  and  27  2 
of  starch.     (A.  J.  P.,  xxxi.) 

Arismma  triphyllum  (L.),  Torr.   Arum  triphyl- 
lum (L  ).    Gouet  a  trots  feuilles,  Fr.  Dreibltit- 
tnger  Avon,  G.     (Fam.  Aracese.)  Dragon-root, 
Indian  Turnip,  Jack-in-the-pulpit ,  or  Wake-robin. 
lias  plant   is   a   native   of   North   and  South 
America    and  is   common  in  all   parts  of  the 
United  States,  growing  in  moist  shady  places.  The 
conn  was  formerly  official.    It  is  roundish,  flat- 
tened, an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  covered  with 
a  brown,  loose,  wrinkled  epidermis,  and  internally 
white,  fleshy,  and  solid.    In  the  recent  state  it  has 
a.  peculiar  odor,  and  is  violently  acrid.    It  was 
found  by  D.  S.  Jones,  besides  the  acrid  principle 
ami  from  10  to  17  per  cent,  of  starch,  to  contain 
albumen,  gum,  sugar,  extractive,  lignin,  and  salts 
of  potassium  and  calcium.    (A.  J.  P.,  xv.  83  )  The 
acridity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  raphides  of 
calcium  oxalate  by  11.  A.  Weber  (J.  Am.  C.  8, 
1891,  p.  215).    This  has  been  denied,  Schnee- 
gana  proving  that  A.  maculatum  contains  saponin 
and  Spica  and  Biscaro  ascribe  the  acridity  to 
saponin   ( Ph.  Gentralh.,  1895,  p.  731).    The  In- 
dian turnip  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  year,  if 
buried  in  sand. 

From  both  Arum  maculatum  and  Arum  itali- 
cum,  Herbert  and  Heim  (P.  ./.,  July  31,  1897) 
separated  a  saponin,  also  a  brownish,  oily,  liquid 
alkaloid  closely  resembling  coniine  in  its  prop- 
erties, but  less  active.  They  also  found  a  saponin 
in  the  arum  tubers. 

Both  the  European  and  American  arum  are,  in 
their  fresh  state,  violent  irritants  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  producing  when  chewed  insupporta- 
ble burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Taken  in- 
ternally, this  plant  causes  violent  gastro-enteritis. 
which  may  end  in  death.  (See  Ann.  Ther.,  1862.) 
The  fresh,  partially  dried  root  has  been  used 
internally  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretions, 
especially  in  asthma,  whooping  cough,  chronic 
catarrh,  and  rheumatism.  Dose,  ten  grains  (0.65 
Gm.),  two  or  three  times  a  day,  increased  to 
half  a  drachm  (2  Gm.).  The  perfectly  fresh 
root  should  not  be  used,  and  the  fully  dried  root 
is  inactive. 

The  conn  of  the  European  arum  contains  much 
starch,  and  a  farina  is  prepared  from  it,  in  small 
quantities,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  and  called  Portland  arrow  root, 
or  Portland  sago.  The  root  of  A.  esculentum, 
L.  (more  correctly  Colocasia  esculenta  (L.), 
Schott.),  which  abounds  in  starch,  is  much  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  and  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific  as  an  article  of  food,  having  been 
previously  deprived  of  its  acrimony  by  heat. 

Asarabacca. — Asarum  europwum,  L.,  is  an 
acrid,  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  of  the  Fam. 
Aristolochiacese,  growing  in  Europe,  between  37° 
and  00°  north  latitude,  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
The  root  is  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  of  a 
grayish  color,  quadrangular,  knotted  and  twisted, 
and  sometimes  furnished  with  radicles  at  each 
joint.  It  has  an  odor  analogous  to  that  of  pepper, 
an  acrid  taste,  and  affords  a  grayish  powder.  The 
leaves,  which  have  long  footstalks,  are  kidney- 
shaped,  entire,  somewhat  hairy,  of  a  shining  deep 
green  color  when  fresh,  nearly  inodorous,  with  a 
taste  slightly  aromatic,  bitter,  acrid,  and  nau- 
seous. According  to  Feneulle  and  Lassaigne, 
the  root  contains  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  a  very 
acrid  fixed  oil,  a  yellow  substance  analogous  to 
cystin,  starch,  albumen,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  and 
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saline  matters.  Griiger  found  in  the  root  a  liquid 
volatile  oil,  two  concrete  volatile  substances  called 
respectively  asarum-camphor  or  asaron,  and 
asarite,  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  asarin, 
tannin,  extractive,  resin,  starch,  gluten,  albumen, 
lignin,  citric  acid,  and  various  salts;  in  the  leaves 
asarin,  tannin,  extractive,  chlorophyll,  albumen, 
citric  acid,  and.  lignin.  Rizza  and  Butlerow  give 
to  asaron  the  formula  Ci2Hi603,  and  state  that  it 
melts  at  59°  C.  (138.2°  F.),  boils  at  296°  C. 
(564.8°  F.) ,  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.165  at  18°  C.  (64.4° 

F.  ),  is  inodorous,  has  a  faintly  pungent  taste,  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling  in  delicate  needles  and  scales. 
Griiger's  asarite  is  merely  asaron  crystallized  in  fine 
needles.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1884,  1159.)  Poleck 
{Ibid.,  1415)  gives  the  fusing  point  of  asaron  as 
61°  C.  (141.8°  F.),  and  its  formula  as  C8H10O2. 
The  active  principles  appear  to  be  the  volatile  oil, 
which  is  lighter  than  water,  glutinous,  yellow,  of 
an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  and  an  odor  like  that 
of  valerian,  and  the  asarin,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  very  bitter,  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  cystin  of  Feneulle  and  Lassaigne.  (See 
Cytisus.)  The  volatile  oil  of  the  plant  has  been 
examined  by  Petersen:  it  consists  of  an  oil  which 
has  the  composition  CiiHi402,  and  is  identical  with 
the  methyl  ether  of  eugenol,  and  a  terpene,  Ci0H16, 
boiling  between  162°  C.  (323.6°  F.)  and  165°  C. 
(329°  F.).  (A.  Pharm.,  1888-89,  123.)  The 
root  and  leaves  of  asarabacca  are  powerfully 
emetic  and  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from  thirty 
grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0-3.9  6m.),  but  are  used 
almost  exclusively  as  an  errhine  in  headache,  and 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  face,  mouth,  and 
throat.  One  or  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.), 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produce  much  irritation, 
and  a  copious,  persistent  flow  of  mucus. 

Asarum.  Wild  Ginger,  or  Canada  Snake-root. 
Asaret  du  Canada,  Ft.    Canadische  EaseVwurzel, 

G.  — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
formerly  recognized  the  rhizome  of  the  indigenous 
A.  canadense,  L.  (Fam.  Aristolochiacece. )  The 
plant  has  in  all  its  parts  an  aromatic  odor 
and  an  aromatic  slightly  bitter  taste,  which  it 
imparts  to  alcohol  and  hot  water.  The  rhizome 
occurs  in  long,  more  or  less  contorted  pieces,  from 
the  thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  goose-quill, 
brownish  and  wrinkled  externally,  whitish  within, 
hard  and  brittle,  and  frequently  furnished  with 
short  fibres.  The  chief  constituent  is  the  volatile 
oil,  now  largely  used  in  perfumery.  According  to 
Petersen,  the  oils  of  Asarum  europwum  and 
Asarum  canadense  are  composed  in  the  main  of 
one  compound,  which  is  identical  with  the  methyl 
ether  of  eugenol,  C6H3(0CH3)2.C3H5,  a  compound 
which  had  been  made  synthetically  but  not  pre- 
viously found  in  nature.  According  to  the  latest 
f  se^rcies  of  power  and  Lees  (Trans.  Chem.  Soc, 
U02)  _the  oil  of  Asarum  canadense  contains  the 
following  substances:  a  phenol,  C9H1202;  pinene, 
apparently  a  mixture  of  the  d-  and  1-  forms;  d- 
linalool,  1-borneol,  1-terpineol,  geraniol,  eugenol- 
methyl-ether,  a  blue  oil,  of  undetermined  compo- 
sition consisting  of  oxygenated  substances  of 
alcoholic  nature;  a  lactone,  C^H^,  palmitic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids 
intermediate  between  acetic  and  palmitic  acids. 
A  or  formulas  for  fluidextract,  syrup,  and  oleo- 

T  f'  iILV-  P-'  1876'  155-    F-  P-  Streeper  (A. 

f.,  I8b8,  6)  proved  that  strong  alcohol  was  the 
proper  menstruum  for  the  fluidextract.  The  me- 
didnal  properties  of  this  drug  are  those  of  a  fee- 
ble aiomatic.    From  a  half  to  one  drachm  (2-3.9 


Gm. )  may  be  used.  It  is  employed  as  an  aro- 
matic adjuvant  to  tonic  mixtures  and  infusions. 
From  Asarum  arifolium,  Michx.,  E.  R.  Miller  ob- 
tained from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  having 
a  sassafras  odor,  sp.  gr.  1.0585  (P.  J.,  lxix.) ; 
see  also  Schim.  Hep.,  1902,  p.  12. 

Asbestos. — This  term  is  applied  to  several 
mineral  substances  which  occur  in  long  capillary 
crystals  placed  side  by  side,  the  whole  producing 
a  fibrous  mass  which  possesses  qualities  that 
render  asbestos  very  valuable  in  the  arts.  Asbes- 
tos is  incombustible,  insoluble,  and  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  It  is  usually  hydrated  magnesium 
silicate,  or  a  compound  of  silicon,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesium (for  analysis  see  P.  J.,  1901,  p.  575), 
and  is  found  in  Italy,  in  the  Tyrol,  Corsica,  Sa- 
voy, in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  largely  mined  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  production 
of  the  latter,  in  1904,  having  been  1,480  tons, 
valued  at  $25,740.  For  its  general  properties 
and  uses,  see  Ph.  Rec,  1885,  232.  In  the  labora 
tory  it  is  used  for  filters,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  (See  Talcum,  page  1238;  and  A.  J.  P. 
1883,  37;  Ph.  Bund.,  1885,  252.) 

Asbolin. — Under  this  name  Braconnot  has  in 
troduced  a  brownish-yellow  syrupy  liquid,  pre 
pared  from  an  aqueous  infusion  of  lamp  black; 
Behal  and  Desvignes  state  that  it  consists  mainlj 
of  pyrocatechin  and  homopyrocatechin.  It  has; 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Asclepias.  U.  8.  1890. — Besides  the  America! 
species  Asclepias  tuberosa,  A.  syriaca,  and  A.  m| 
carnata,  which  were  formerly  recognized  by  th< 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  various  other  species  of  thj 
genus   have  been  used  medicinally.    Gram  ha; 
found  in  the  Asclepias  Curassavica,  A.  incarnata] 
A.  Vincetoxicum,  and  A.  officinale,  a  glucosidf 
asclepiadin,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  pure  form  c 
the  asclepiadin  of  Harnack  and  the  asclepin  of  Fc 
neulle,  and  closely  to  resemble  emetine  in  its  phys 
iological  action,  but  to  be  so  unstable  as  to  be  oj 
no  practical  value.     From  A.  Vincetoxicum,  II 
(Cyananchum  Vincetoxicum  (L.),  Pers.),  Tanre 
(C.  R.  A.  8.,  c.  277)   has  isolated  two  glucc 
sides,  soluble  and  insoluble  vincetoxin,  with  th 
formula  Ci6H1206.    The  soluble  vincetoxin  is 
clear  yellow  amorphous  powder,  easily  soluble  1 
water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  ethei 
It  begins  to  decompose  at  130°  C.  (266°  F.)  .  Til 
insoluble  vincetoxin  dissolves  readily  m  alcoho 
chloroform,  and  ether,  but  in  water  only  in  tn 
presence  of  the  soluble  vincetoxin.    It  fuses  aj 
59°  C.  (138.2°  F.).    Decomposed  by  dilute  acid'! 
they  each  yield  an  uncrystallizable,  inactive,  ui 
fermentable   sugar.     An  indigenous   species,  i\ 
verticillata,  L.,  is  used  in  the  Southern  btatt 
as  a  remedy  in  snake  bites  and  the  bites  of  venon 
ous  insects.    Twelve  fluidounces  (360  Cc.)  ot 
saturated  decoction  are  said  to  cause  an  anoayri 
and  sudorific  effect,  followed  by  a  gentle  sieej 
(Va.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  1858.)  _  J 

A.  syriaca,  Willd.    A.  Comuti,  Decaisne—  vor,, 
mon  silk  weed,  or  common  milk  weed,  is  veij 
abundant  in  the  Middle  United  States,  flowe, 
ing  in  July  and  August.    Its  milky  juice  ni 
a   faint   odor,  a  sub-acrid  taste,  and  an  ac 
reaction.    According  to  Schultz,  80  parts ^oi 
contain  69  of  water,  3.5  of  a  wax-like  fatty  ma 
ter,  5  of  caoutchouc,  0.5  of  gum    1  ot  suga 
with  salts  of  acetic  acid,  and  1  of 
(Ph.  Cb.,  1844,  p.  302.)    C.  List  found  the  ch 
solid   ingredient   of   the   juice  to  be  a  pea 
iar    resinous    crystalline    substance  (asclepio 
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20H34O3)  allied  to  lactucon.  To  obtain  it,  the 
iice  is  coagulated  by  heat,  filtered,  and  the  fil- 
rate  digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
sclepion,  and  yields  it  by  evaporation.  To  purify 
,,  the  residue  must  be  treated  repeatedly  with 
ahydrous  ether,  which  leaves  another  substance 
ndissolved.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  tasteless,  in- 
lorous,  fusible,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
iluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  concen- 

ated  acetic  acid.  A  hot  solution  of  potassium 
ydroxide  does  not  affect  it.  (Ann.  Gh.  Ph.,  Jan. 
449.  See  also  A.  J.  P.,  liii.)  Anodyne,  cathar- 
c,  and  alterative  properties  have  been  claimed 
>r  the  root  of  this  plant,  and  it  has  been  espe- 
ally  commended  in  asthma  and  in  scrofula,  but 

obably  is  of  very  little  medicinal  value.  A  flui- 
•aehm  (3.75  Cc. )  of  it  in  decoction  may  be  given 
?o  or  three  times  a  day. 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  L. — Butterfly  weed,  or  pleu- 
sy  root,  grows  throughout  the  Eastern  United 
;ates,  most  abundantly  southward.  The  roots, 
tiich  alone  are  used  in  medicine,  were  officially 
scribed  as  "  large  and  fusiform,  dried  in  longitu- 
nal  or  transverse  sections,  from  2  to  15  Cm.  long, 
id  about  2  Cm.  or  more  in  thickness;  the  head 
lotty,  and  slightly  but  distinctly  annulate,  the 
mainder  longitudinally  wrinkled,  externally 
ange-brown,  internally  whitish;  tough,  and 
iving  an  uneven  fracture;  bark  thin,  and  in  two 
stinct  layers,  the  inner  one  whitish ;  wood  yel- 
vvish,  with  large,  white,  medullary  rays.  It  is 
odorous,  and  has  a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid 
ste.  When  long  kept  it  acquires  a  gray  color." 
S.  1890. 

When  dried,  it  is  easily  pulverized,  and  its 
ste  is  bitter,  but  not  otherwise  unpleasant.  E. 
loads  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  principle,  which 
obtained  by  treating  the  cold  infusion  with  tan- 
e  acid,  mixing  the  precipitate,  previously 
ished  and  expressed,  with  litharge,  drying  the 
ixture  and  exhausting  it  with  hot  alcohol,  and 
tally  decolorizing  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
|uor.  The  product  was  a  yellowish-white  pow- 
r,  having  the  taste  of  the  root,  soluble  in  ether, 
d  much  less  readily  so  in  water,  from  which  it 
ts  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Rhoads  also 
and  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  root  of  tan- 
2  and  gallic  acids,  albumen,  pectin,  gum,  starch, 
resin  soluble  and  another  insoluble  in  ether, 
ed  oil,  a  volatile  odorous  fatty  matter,  and 
rious  salts,  besides  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 
min.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxxiii.)  Quackenbush  (A.  J.  P., 
89)  found  in  it  and  also  in  A.  Cornuti  a  crys- 
"ine  glucoside. 

To  the  root  of  the  A.  tuberosa  have  been  as- 
ibed  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  cathartic 
operties.  In  the  Southern  United  States  the 
ug  has  been  given  in  pulmonic  catarrhs  in 
ses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  (1.3- 
'  Gm.)  in  a  powder  or  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
ction;  as  a  diaphoretic,  a  teacupful  of  the 
eoction  (1  in  30)  every  hour  until  some  effect 
produced. 

The  formula  for  fluidextract  of  asclepias  official 
the  U.  S.  P.  1890  is  as  follows:  Extract  urn. 
'otepiadis  Fluidum.  U.  8.  1890.  Fluid  Extract 
Asclepias. — ," Asclepias,  in  No.  00  powder,  one 
ovsand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  : 
luted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
msand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6% 
•drachms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  hun- 
"d  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  iluidounces,  252 
nims]  0f  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in 
-ynndrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  Diluted 


Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation 
to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol, 
until  the  Asclepias  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the 
first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
ounces,  207  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evap- 
orate the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this 
in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted 
Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
0%  lluidraehms]."    U.  8.  1890. 

This  fluidextract  has  a  deep  brownish-red  color. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidraehm 
(1.3-3.75  Cc). 

Asclepias  Curassavica,  L.  Bastard  Ipecacuanha. 
Redhead.  Blood  Weed.  (Fain.  Asclepiadaceas. ) 
This  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  abounding 
especially  in  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Both  the 
root  and  expressed  juice  are  emetic,  the  former  in 
the  dose  of  twenty  to  forty  grains  (1.3-2.6  Gm.), 
the  latter  in  that  of  a  fluidounce  (30  Cc. )  or  more. 
They  are  also  cathartic  and  vermifuge  in  some- 
what smaller  doses.  {A.  J.  P.,  xix.  19.)  For 
analysis,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  347.  According  to 
the  Kew  Bulletin,  1897,  this  plant  has  insecticidal 
properties,  being  especially  obnoxious  to  fleas. 
The  rooms  are  thoroughly  swept  with  rough 
brooms  made  from  the  weed  and  the  pests  are 
said  to  disappear.  D.  St.  Cyr  commends  it  in 
phthisis  {P.  J.,  1903,  714). 

Asimina.  Asimina  triloba  (L.),  Dunal.  (Fam. 
Anonacece.) — J.  U.  and  C.  G.  Lloyd  have  found 
in  the  common  pawpaio  an  alkaloid,  asiminine, 
besides  a  volatile  oil.  [A..  J.  P.,  1SS6.)  T. 
M.  Fletcher  failed  to  find  an  alkaloid,  but  gives 
the  principal  constituents  as  fixed  oil,  3.53  per 
cent.;  resin,  3.43  per  cent.;  resin  insoluble  in 
ether,  9.5  per  cent.;  glucose  and  extractive,  8  per 
cent.    (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  476.) 

Asparagus.  Asparagus  officinalis,  L.  Asperge, 
Fr.  Spargel,  G.  Esparaguera,  Sp.  (Fam.  Convai: 
lariaceae.) — This  well-known  garden  vegetable  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  It  is  perennial  and  herbaceous. 
The  root,  which  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  weak, 
sweetish  taste,  is  used  in  France  as  a  diuretic, 
aperient,  and  purifier,  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  ounces  of 
the  root  to  a  quart  of  water.  Hayne  asserts  that, 
in  the  dried  state,  it  is  wholly  inert.  In  the  ber- 
ries H.  Reinsch  has  found  a  large  proportion  of 
glucose  and  a  yellowish-red  coloring  matter,  spar- 
gin.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  371.)  From  the  juice  of  the 
young  shoots  Robiquet  and  Vauquelin  obtained  a 
peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  called  asparagin, 
C4H8N203,  which  has  since  been  found  in  a  number 
of  plants.  (See  Althaea.)  Asparagin  is  said  to  be 
obtained  with  facility  by  the  process  of  dialysis. 
If  the  thick  viscid  mucilage  of  the  marshmal- 
low  (Altha-a  officinalis)  be  put  into  a  dialyzer, 
with  distilled  water  outside,  the  asparagin 
passes  into  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  evaporating  the  solution.  (See  P.  J., 
May,  1862.  572.)  It  might  probably  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  from  an  infusion  of  as- 
paragus. The  seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cofl'ee.  They  are  black  in  color, 
measuring  about  4  millimeters  in  length  and  3 
in  width,  rounded  on  one  side,  squared  on  the 
other,  with  wrinkled  seed  capsule.  W.  W.  Peters 
found  in  them  a  fixed,  quickly  drying  oil  of  red- 
dish-yellow color.    Its  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.) 
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is  0.928,  and  the  Zeiss  refraetometer  at  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  shows  75°  (1.75).  The  saponification 
figure  is  194.1,  the  iodine  figure  after  eighteen 
hours  is  137.1.  The  acetyl-acid  figure  is  179.2, 
the  acetyl-saponification  figure  204.4,  and  the 
acetyl  figure  therefore  25.2.  The  oil  in  question 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  glycerides  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  oleic,  linoleic,  linolenic,  and  isolinolenic 
acids.  The  average  amount  of  water  in  the  seeds 
was  11.52  per  cent.,  the  cellulose  8.25  per  cent., 
the  proteids  18.99  per  cent.  No  starch  was  found, 
but  37.53  per  cent,  of  mannose. 

There  is  at  present  no  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  asparagus  is  of  value  in  practical 
medicine.  The  peculiar  heavy  odor  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  urine  has  been  the  chief  foundation 
for  the  belief  in  its  diuretic  properties;  but 
Nencki  (Provincial  Med.  Journ.,  March,  1891) 
appears  to  have  demonstrated  that  this  odor  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  methyl-mer- 
captan,  a  gas  which  is  frequently  produced  in 
minute  quantities  in  the  intestines  by  the  decom- 
position of  proteids.  A.  Dedrick  affirms  that 
eight  grains  of  asparagin  caused  marked  reduc- 
tion and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  frontal  head- 
ache, and  muscular  weakness,  lasting  less  than 
two  hours.  ( V.  A.  P.  A.,  Bd.  xciv.  and  xcviii.) 
According  to  Justin  D.  Lyle  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  July, 
1892),  eating  asparagus  causes  the  urine  to  an-, 
swer  Trommer's,  Fehling's,  and  Bottger's  gly- 
cosuria tests,  although  sugar  is  not  present.  The 
effect  of  asparagin  upon  tissue  change  has  been 
studied  by  several  physiologists,  with  somewhat 
diverse  results.  Weiske  and  his  students  are  in 
accord  with  Zuntz  in  the  conclusion  that  in  her- 
bivorous animals  it  reduces  the  destruction  of  al- 
buminous material,  while  Munk,  Politis,  and 
Mauthner,  experimenting  upon  dogs  and  rats, 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  asparagin  has 
no  influence,  at  least  in  carnivora,  upon  tissue 
change.  (Z.  B.,  x.  1892.)  Asparagus  may  be 
administered  internally  in  the  form  of  the  syrup 
produced  from  the  fresh  juice  or  from  the  tinc- 
ture. 

Asphodelus.  Asphodelus  bulbosus.  (Fain. 
Lilmeese.)—  Under  the  name  of  Tsinisse,  the  corm 
of  this  plant  is  used  in  the  East  for  mucilage  and 
the  adulteration  of  salep  powder. 

Aspidosperma.  U.  8.  1890.  Aspidosperma  Que- 
bracho. Quebracho  Bark.  Quebracho  Blanco. 
_The  bark  of  Aspidosperma  Quebracho-bianco 
bchlechtendal  (nat.  ord.  Apocynacew) ."  U.  8.  1890. 
Quebracho  is  an  evergreen  tree  which  some- 
times reaches  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  erect  stem  and  its  wide- 
spreading  crown  reaching  out  over  the  cacti  and 
lower  bushes  among  which  it  grows.  The  wood  of 
the  quebracho  tree  is  not  met  with  in  commerce, 
but  is  said  to  be  very  hard,  distinctly  marked 
with  rings  of  growth,  and  of  a  bright  chocolate- 
brown  color,  except  the  very  young  wood,  which 
k  yellowish  or  reddish.  According  to  Hesse  and 
■renzoldt,  the  wood  contains  no  alkaloids;  it  is 
used  for  tanning  purposes  in  some  parts  of  South 
America. 

Quebracho  bark  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
tlnckness  of  the  corky  layer  which  often  consti- 
tutes more  than  half  of  its  ei.tire  substance,  and 
is  separated  from  the  lower  layer  by  a  more  or 
iess  sharply  defined  outline.  The  corky  layer  is 
usually  externally  dirty  gray,  or  where  it  has  been 
nibbed  appears  yellowish  red.  As  seen  with  the 
•>as'nifying  glass  it  is  traversed  by  nearly  parallel 
yellowish  lines  having  numerous  whitish  points 


between  them.    The  inner  portion  of  the  bark  is 
uniform,  except  for  whitish  points.    These  char- 
acteristics of  the  bark  are  more  plainly  observed 
after  moistening  the  surface.    In  different  speci- 
mens the  color  of  the  inner  bark  varies  up  to  light 
yellow.     When  examined  with  high  powers  the 
outer  layer  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  superim- 
posed parenchymatous  cells,  traversed  by  bands  of 
small,  thick-walled  cork  cells,  constituting  the 
parallel    lines   before   mentioned.     The  whitish 
points  spoken  of  are  groups  of  sclerenchymatous 
cells  whose  membrane  has  been  so  thickened  by 
secondary   deposits   that   the   cavity   is  nearly 
obliterated.     The  inner  portion  of  the  bark  is 
composed  of  parenchymatous  cells,  usually  of  a  cin- 
namon brown  color,  rich  in  starch,  and  containing 
a  light  brown  granular  substance,  with  groups  of 
sclerenchymatous  cells  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned,  but  containing  a  dark  yellow  substance, 
which  seems  to  be  in  drops.    These  sclerenchyma- 
tous cells  are  more  abundant  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,   and  are   arranged  in  spindle-shaped 
fibres,  which  can  be  readily  separated  by  scraping 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bast.    The  fibres  are  sur- 
rounded by  angular  bodies,  composed  of  numer- 
ous  small   cells,   each   containing  a   crystal  of 
calcium  oxalate.    The  U.  S.  P.  1890  description  of 
aspidosperma    is   as    follows:    "In   nearly  flat 
pieces,  about  1  to  3  Cm.  thick;    the  outer  sur- 
face yellowish-gray  or  brownish,  deeply  fissured; 
inner  surface  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown, 
distinctly     striate;      fracture     displaying  two 
sharply  defined  strata,  of  about  equal  thickness, 
and  both  marked  with  numerous  whitish  dots  and 
stria?  arranged  in  tangential  lines;    the  fracture 
of  the  outer,  lighter  colored  layer  rather  coarsely 
granular,  and  that  of  the  darker  colored,  inner 
layer  short-splintery;   inodorous;   taste  very  bit- 
ter and  slightly  aromatic."  U.  8.  1890. 

In  1878,  Fraude  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1878,  p. 
2189;  1879,  p.  1500)  discovered  in  the  quebracho- 
bianco  an  alkaloid,  aspidospermine,  C22H30N2O2; 
but  a  series  of  experiments  have  led  F.  Pen- 
zoldt  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  whole  medicinal  activity  of  the  bark,  and  0. 
Hesse  has  found  five  other  alkaloids,  aspidosper- 
matine,  C22H28N2O2,  and  isomeric  with  it  aspido- 
samine,  C22H28N2O2,  quebrachine,  C21H2GN2O2,  and 
isomeric  with  this  hypoquebrachine,  C21H26N2O2, 
and  quebrachamine.     (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xiii. 
2308.)     Aspidospermine  fuses  at  205°-206°  C. 
(401°-403°  F.),  is  soluble  in  about  6000  parts  of 
water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  the  solution  having  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  about  48  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol,  in  100  parts  of  ether,  insolu- 
ble in  glycerin;    it  dissolves  readily  in  fats  and 
fixed  oils*  cod  liver  oil  dissolving  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  it  does  of  quinine.    Its  sulphate  and 
hydrochloride  are  very  soluble.    The  citrate  u 
crystallizable,  and  very  soluble.     The  yield  ot 
aspidospermine  is  small,  0.33  per  cent,  or  the 
bark.    Aspidospermatine  is  crystalline,  and  fuses 
at  162°  C.   (323.0°  F.)  ;    aspidosamine  is  amor- 
phous, and  fuses  at  100°  C.   (212°  F.);  que- 
brachine  in   colorless   crystals   fuses   at  <2I4 
216°  C.  (417.2°-420.8°  F.)  ;  hypoquebrachine  is  a 
vellowish  mass  resembling  albumin,  and  fuses  at 
80°  C.    (176°  F.)  ;    quebrachamine  forms  color- 
less silky  needles,  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcobo., 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzin,  and  fuses  at  w 
C.  (287.6°  F.).    Two  new  sugars  have  also  Dee" 
extracted  by  Tanret,  quebrachite  and  l^oVV^u 
inosite.    Tannin  and  starch  have  also  been  touna 
in  the  bark. 
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he  formula  for   the   fluidextract   of  aspido- 
•ma,  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  is  as  follows: 
ractum  Aspidospermatis  Fluidum.    U.  8.  1890. 
id  Extract  of  Aspidosperma. — ''Aspidosperma, 
So.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35 
ces  av.,  120  grains]  ;   Glycerin,  one  hundred 
ic  centimeters  [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ; 
ohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
:e  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluid- 
ces,  6%  iluidrachms].    Mix  the  Glycerin  with 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  Alcohol  and  three  hundred  cubic 
'.imeters   [or   10  fluidounces,   70  minims]  of 
ter,  and,  having  moistened  the  powder  with 
<•  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
ndrical   percolator;    then    add   enough  men- 
.um   to   saturate    the   powder    and   leave  a 
turn  above   it.    When  the   liquid  begins  to 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  mac- 
for  48  hours.    Then  allow  the  percolation 
roceed,  gradually  adding,  first,  the  remainder 
menstruum,  and  then  a  mixture  of  Alcohol 
Water,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred 
centimeters  [or  6  fluidounces,  306  minims] 
lcohol  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3 
ounces,    183   minims]    of   Water,    until  the 
dosperma  is  exhausted.      Reserve  the  first 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces, 
inims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the 
linder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C. 

F.),  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the 
ved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to 
the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand 
centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6% 
achms]."    U.  8.  1890. 

lis  preparation,  which  has  been  largely  used 
the  name  of  fluidextract  of  quebracho,  well 
sents  the  drug.  The  dose  is  fifteen  minims 
fluidrachm  (0.9-3.75  Cc). 

"Aicinal  Properties  and  Uses.— Quebracho  bark, 
nally  suggested  as  an  antiperiodic,  has  been 
ientiy  used  as  a  remedy  in  cardiac  and  astli- 
dyspncsa.    Our  knowledge  of  the  physiologi- 
iction  of  its  various  alkaloids  is  not  sufficient 
definite  conclusions ;    it  would  even  appear 
some  of  its  alkaloids  are  reported  to  be  an- 
tiistic  to  each  other.    As  was  first  stated  by 
oldt,  and  subsequently  proven  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
ind  Hoyt,  the  commercial  aspidospermine  pro- 
a  great  increase  both  in  the  rate  and  deptli 
respirations,  this  increase  being  followed 
pression  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough 
The  blood  in  the  veins  becomes  of  a 
t  red  hue,  a  color  which  was  attributed  by 
oldt  to  a  loss  of  power  in  the  corpuscles  to 
up  their  oxygen.    It  has  been  shown,  how- 
by  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Hoyt,  that  its  color  is 
ly  due  to  an  excessive  aeration  of  the  blood 
iced  by  the  violent  breathing,  the  blood  rap- 
assuming  a  venous  hue  all  over  the  body  if 
upply  of  air  be  mechanically  interfered  with, 
ding  to  Wood  and  Hoyt,  commercial  aspi- 
rmine  produces  a  marked  fall  of  the  blood 
ure,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  depressing 
i  of  the  alkaloids  upon  the  cardiac  muscles, 
^bracho  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  em- 
ma,  bronchitis,  chronic  pneumonia,  uramic 
cea,  etc.   The  aspidospermine  of  commerce  is 
or  less  impure  mixture  of  all  the  alkaloids, 
nay  be  considered  to  represent  the  activity 
drug.    Dose,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
ain    (0.016-0.032    Gm.).     The  fluidextract 
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may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  minims  to 
one  fluidrachm  (0.9-3.75  Cc.)  ;  the  solid  extract  is 
said  to  be  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  crude  bark, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
grains   (0.005-0.2  Gm.). 

Aspirin.  Acetyl-salicylic  Acid.  C6H4  {  qq^°. 
It  forms  white  crystalline  needles,  melting  at  135° 
C,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alka- 
line fluids  with  decomposition.  Aspirin  is  proba- 
bly decomposed  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
intestines  with  the  liberation  of  salicylic  acid, 
which  is  then  absorbed.  The  presence  of  salicylic 
acid  in  the  urine  can  be  recognized  in  twenty  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug, 
but,  according  to  Filippi  and  Bufalini,  excretion 
takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  after  sodium 
salicylate;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  intes- 
tinal decomposition  of  aspirin  takes  place  slowly 
and  that  the  drug  exerts  a  more  continuing  influ- 
ence upon  the  system  than  do  the  alkaline  salicyl- 
ates. 

Aspirin  is  entirely  capable  of  producing  cin- 
chonism  and  all  the  other  disagreeable  symptoms 
sometimes  caused  by  the  salicylates,  but  is  cer- 
tainly less  prone  to  interfere  with  digestion  than 
are  the  older  preparations  of  the  acid,  and  is  a 
valuable,  effective  remedy  in  the  subacute  forms  of 
rheumatism.  The  powder  should  not  be  given  in 
capsules  if  there  be  any  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
but  diffused  in  milk  or  in  water.  Dose,  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.)  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Aspleniurn.  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  (L. ), 
Bern.  Female  Fern.  Polypodium  Filix-fcemina, 
L.  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  Roth. — The  rhizome 
of  the  female  fern  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
similar  vermifuge  properties  to  that  of  the  male 
fern.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  used.  The 
vulgar  name  of  female  fern  is  also  given  to  the 
Pteris  aquilina,  or  common  brake,  which  is  further 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  the  property  of 
destroying  the  tape  worm.  The  leaves  of  two 
species  of  Asplenium,  A.  Trichomanes,  L.,  or  com- 
mon spleenicort,  and  A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  L.,  or 
black  spleenwort,  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  been 
used  as  substitutes  for  the  maidenhairs  (Adian- 
tum  Capillus-veneris,  L.,  and  A.  pedatum,  L. )  as 
pectorals,  though  destitute  of  their  aromatic 
flavor. 

Aster.  Aster  puniceus,  L.  ( Fam.  Composite. ) 
The  aromatic  astringent  rootlets  of  this  indige- 
nous plant  have  been  employed  as  a  stimulating 
diaphoretic  in  rheumatic  and  catarrhal  affections. 

Asteracantha.  Asteracantha  longifolia,  Nees. 
(Also  known  as  Hygrophila  spinosa,  T.  Anders.) 
Ik  Kirit.  (Fam.  Acanthaceae. ) — This  Indian  plant 
is  said  by  A.  Jayesingba  to  be  an  energetic 
hydragogue  diuretic.    (Ph.  Z.  R.,  Sept.  1887.) 

Asterol.  Mercury  paraphenolsulphonate  with 
ammonium  tartrate.  Ci2Hio08S2ng.4C4TI406 
( NH4 )  2  +  8H20. — A  micro-crystalline  reddish- 
white  powder  freely  soluble  in  warm  water.  This 
substance  was  brought  forward  by  Steinmanii  (B. 
K.  IF.,  1S99,  Xo.  11,  p.  229)  as  being  almost  as  ac- 
tive as  corrosive  sublimate  in  its  antiseptic  powers 
without  having  local  corrosive  properties,  and  also 
not  losing  its  bactericidal  action  in  albuminous 
media.  Vertun  (B.  K.  W.,  1899,  Xo.  20),  how- 
ever, finds  that  these  assertions  are  not  warranted. 

Atherosperma.  Atherosperma  moschatum,  La- 
bill.  Australian  Sassafras.  (Fam.  Monimiacese. ) 
The  bark  of  this  tree,  a  native  of  Southern  Aus- 
tralia, is  said  to  have  been  long  used  by  the  aborig- 
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ines,  and  later  by  the  settlers,  in  rheumatism  and 
in  secondary  syphilis,  and  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  Greeves  (L.  L.,  1862)  in  acute  bron- 
chitis. It  has  been  stated  that  both  the  bark  and 
the  volatile  oil  are  powerful  poisons,  and  Zeyer 
(Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Pract.  Pharm.,  x.  504)  ob- 
tained from  the  drug  an  alkaloid,  atherospermine 
(C30H20NO5)  ;  see  also  Wittstein's  Organic  Con- 
stituents of  Plants,  20.  The  abundant  volatile  oil 
is  light  yellow,  and  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor 
and  taste,  resembling  those  of  oil  of  sassafras. 
Ralph  Stockman  (Lab.  Rep.  Royal  Coll.  Phys.,  vi. 
1897)  found  it  to  resemble  in  its  physiological 
action  oil  of  sassafras  and  other  allied  volatile 
oils.  He  took  repeatedly  ten  minims  (0.6  Cc.) 
without  any  pronounced  effect,  and  one  flui- 
drachm  (3.75  Cc.)  given  to  a  rabbit  caused  only 
temporary  stupor,  with  slowing  of  the  respiration, 
but  not  of  the  pulse.  Three  fluidrachms  (11.25 
Cc.)  caused  in  the  rabbit  marked  depression  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  respiration,  coma,  and  death 
in  twelve  hours  by  asphyxia. 

Atoxyl.  Meta-arsenous-acid  anilid. — This  is  a 
white,  odorless  powder  having  a  slightly  saline 
taste,  which  is  soluble  up  to  20  per  cent,  in  hot 
water,  2  per  cent,  crystallizing  out  on  cooling.  If 
left  standing  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  of  a 
yellowish  color.  Atoxyl  contains  37.6  per  cent,  of 
metallic  arsenic.  According  to  F.  Blumenthal, 
it  is  forty  times  less  poisonous  than  is  arsenic 
acid,  although  it  contains  about  one-half  as  much 
metallic  arsenic  as  does  the  acid.  In  sufficient 
doses  Blumenthal  found  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fatal  gastric  enteritis  and  hemorrhagic 
nephritis,  and  its  physiological,  toxic,  and  reme- 
dial properties  are  probably  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  power  of  setting  arsenic  free  in  the  system; 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  superior 
to  the  older  arsenical  preparations,  unless,  as 
claimed  by  Schild,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  hy- 
podermic use.  Schild  gives  from  three  to  fifteen 
minims  (0.2-0.9  Cc.)  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  so- 
lution, hypodermically,  for  five  days,  subsequently 
on  alternate  days.  He  believes  that  it  is  a  cardiac 
depressant,  which  is  contra-indicated  by  weakness 
of  the  heart. 

Azadirachta.  Neem.  Margosa  Bark,  Br.  Add. 
Azedarach,  U.  8.  1880.  Pride  of  India.  Pride  of 
China.  Ecorce  d' Azedarach,  Ecorce  de  Margousier, 
Fr.  Zedrachrinde,  G. — While  the  U.  S.  P.  formerly 
recognized  the  bark  of  the  root,  the  Br.  Add. 
directs  the  bark  of  the  stem  of  Melia  Azadi- 
rachta, L.  (nat.  ord.  Meliaceas),  a  beautiful  tree, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  This  species  of  Melia 
is  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  north  of 
India,  and  is  widely  cultivated.  It  is  abundant 
m  our  Southern  States.  North  of  Virginia  it 
does  not  flourish.  "  The  bark  [root]  is  in  curved 
pieces  or  quills  of  variable  size  and  thickness; 
outer  surface  red-brown,  with  irregular,  blackish 
ongitudmal  ridges;  inner  surface  whitish  or 
brownish  longitudinally  striate;  fracture  more 
or  less  fibrous;  upon  transverse  section  tangen- 
tially  striate,  with  yellowish  bast-fibres;  inodor- 
ous, sweetish,  afterwards  bitter  and  nauseous.  If 
collected  from  old  roots,  the  bark  should  be  freed 
irom  the  thick,  rust-brown,  nearly  tasteless,  corky 
layer"  U  8.  1880.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
1™;  1  ?  °f  a  rusty-gray  color,  internally  yel- 
lowish, and  much  foliated;  coarsely  fibrous;  in- 
n^Tif-  ,  tt6r  and  slightly  astringent;  structure 
A,n  thl*ness  varying  according  to  age."  Br. 

aa'    (*or  a  description  of  the  leaves  and  root 


bark,  see  Ph.  Rev.,  1896,  p.  231.)  Jacobs  (A.  J. 
P.,  1879,  444)  believes  that  the  active  principle 
is  a  yellowish-white  resin,  and  that  the  activity 
of  the  bark  resides  in  the  liber.  Hanausek 
(1878)  states  that  two  kinds  of  oil  of  azedarach 
are  used  in  Eastern  Asia, — one  from  the  fruit 
and  the  other  from  the  seeds;  the  former  is 
used  medicinally,  the  latter  only  for  burning. 
For  characters  of  oil,  see  P.  J.,  Oct.  1888. 

Azadirachta  indica,  A.  Juss.  (Melia  Aza- 
dirachta, L. ),  or  Melia  bark,  according  to  Brough 
ton  (P.  J.,  1873,  992)  contains  a  bitter  amorphous 
resin,  CseHsoOn,  which  fuses  at  92°  C.  (197.6" 
F. ),  and  a  crystallizable  principle,  melting  at 
175°  C.  (347°  F.).  (See  also  Ph.  Rev.,  1896 
231.)  Cornish  (Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Sci.,  4,  104)  had 
previously  announced  the  presence  of  a  bitter  alka 
loid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  margosine,  from 
the  Portuguese  name  for  the  tree,  margosa. 

The  decoction  of  azedarach  is  affirmed  to  b£ 
cathartic  and  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  narcotic; 
but  in  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  H.  C 
Wood  with  extracts  from  the  dried  bark  and  fruit 
it  was  found  impossible  to  poison  frogs  or  rabbits 
Robins  eating  of  the  sweetish  fruit,  of  which  thej 
are  very  fond,  are  often  rendered  so  far  insensibly 
as  to  be  picked  up  under  the  tree;  though  the;! 
usually  recover  in  a  few  hours.  It  has  been  sugj 
gested  that  sufficient  alcohol  is  produced  by  thj 
spontaneous  fermentation  of  the  berries  to  cans, 
intoxication,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Chilj 
dren  are  said  to  eat  the  fruit  without  incon| 
venience,  and  possibly  the  robins  simply  choi 
themselves  with  the  large  berries.  The  bar 
is  considered  in  the  Southern  States  an  efficien 
anthelmintic.  The  form  of  decoction  is  usuall 
preferred.  A  quart  of  water  is  boiled  with  fou 
ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  to  a  pint,  of  whic 
the  dose  for  a  child  is  a  tablespoonful  ever 
two  or  three  hours,  until  it  affects  the  stomac 
or  bowels.  Another  plan  is  to  give  a  dose  mon 
ing  and  evening  for  several  successive  11 
and  then  to  administer  an  active  cathartic.  Tl 
fresh  bark  and  the  fruit  are  said  to  be  superic 
as  vermifuges.  The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  an  « 
fusion  (Infusum  Azadirachta  Indices,  Br.  Add. 
eighty-eight  grains  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  dos 
one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15-30  Cc.)  ;  also 
tincture  (Tinctura  Azadirachta  Indices,  B 
Add.),  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of  45  per  cent,  alcj 
hoi,  dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.1 
Cc).  .  • 

Azoles.— The  chemical  substances  which  we 
gathered  together  by  Hantzsch  under  the  nan 
of  azoles  have  been  the  subject  of  considerab 
physiological  study.  As,  however,  so  far,  the 
subjects,  with  the  exception  of  antipyrme,  ha 
yielded  no  practical  result,  it  is  sufficient  here 
point  out  the  article  of  Tappeiner  (A.  E.  P.  J 
xxxvii.  1896),  which  contains  references  to  tJ 
previous  articles  upon  the  subject. 

Baccharis.  Baccharis  cordifolia,  DC.  M 
Mio— This  composite  plant  of  Southeastern  uou 
America  is  notorious  from  its  deadly  effect  up< 
sheep  and  cattle.  Pedro  N.  Arata  has  isolat 
from  it  an  alkaloid  baccharine.   (P.       x.  b.) 

Bacillol— This  is  an  oily  fluid  of  faint  alkali 
reaction,  dark  brown  color,  and  specific  gravity 
1.100,  which  forms  clear  solutions  with  water,  ai 
even  when  concentrated  is  only  slightly  miw 
ing.  It  is  asserted  to  be  a  preparation  01  crew 
Solutions  of  the  strength  of  0.5  per  cent,  markea 
affect  the  action  of  pancreatin,  while  0.2  per  eet 
prevent  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  m  w 
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ubes.  It  is  alleged  that  it  does  not  attack  in- 
tiuments,  is  inexpensive  compared  with  phenol, 
nd  relatively  free  from  toxicity.  According 
)  Franz  Werner,  a  U  per  cent,  solution  kills 
le  anthrax  bacilli  in  from  one  to  five  minutes. 
See  W.  K.  R.,  vol.  xv.  p.  73,  and  Th.  M.,  vol. 
r.  1901.) 

Bael  Fruit.     Belce  Fructus.  Br.  Add.— "  The 
esh  half-ripe  fruit  of  Mgle  Marmelos,  Correa." 
r.  Add.    The  so-called  Bengal  quince  is  a  rather 
rge  aurantiaceous  tree,  growing  in  India,  with 
i  erect  stem,  few  and  irregular  branches,  an  ash- 
lored  bark,  strong,  very  sharp,  axillary  thorns, 
ngle  or  in  pairs,  leaves  and  large  white  flowers, 
mate.    The  fruit  is  a  berry  of  delicious  flavor, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  with  a  hard 
100th  shell,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  cells  con- 
ining  besides  the  compressed,  woolly  seeds  a 
rge  quantity  of  exceedingly  tenacious  mucilage, 
lich  when  dried  is  hard  and  transparent.  "  Rind 
out  one-eighth  of  an  inch  (3  Mm.)  thick,  firm, 
d  covered  with  a  nearly  smooth  pale  brown  or 
ayish  firmly  adherent   epicarp.     The  pulp  is 
icy,  becoming  hard  and  brittle  on  drying  and 
miring  an  orange-brown  or  cherry-red  color  ex- 
nally;   it  has  a  faint  aromatic  odor,  and  its 
ste  is  mucilaginous,  slightly  acid,  and  faintly 
;ringent."    Br.  Add.    The  mucilage  about  the 
ds  is  applied  to  various  purposes  in  the  arts, 
account  of  its  viscid  properties.    The  rind  is 
:d  in  dyeing.    The  flowers  are  deemed  refriger- 
t  by  the  native  physicians.    The  fresh  leaves 
Id  by  expression  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  pun- 
it  juice,  which,  diluted  with  water,  is  occa- 
nally  used  in  the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  and 
ier  fevers.    The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  is 
iught  to  possess  febrifuge  properties. 
The  dried  fruit  is  imported  into  England  in  ver- 
il  slices,  or  in  broken  pieces  consisting  of  a  part 
the  rind  with  the  adherent  pulp  and  seeds.  The 
d  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  covered 
h  a  smooth  pale  brown  or  grayish  epidermis, 
1  internally,  as  well  as  the  dried  pulp,  pale 
'Wnish-orange,  or  cherry-red.    When  moistened 
pulp  becomes  mucilaginous.    The  fruit  is  as- 
ngent  to  the  taste,  and  yields  its  virtues  to 
«r  by  maceration  or  decoction.    Pollock  found 
it  tannic  acid,  a  concrete  essential  oil,  and 
vegetable  acid    (M.   T.    G.,   Feb.    1864).  but 
ckiger  states  that  the  drug  does  not  contain 

appreciable  quantity  of  tannin, 
■he  difficulty  of  obtaining  bael  in  England  is 
1  to  have  led  to  the  substitution  for  it  of  man- 
feen,  the  fruit   of   Garcinia   Mangostana,  L. 
3  is  in  irregular  fragments  of  the  rind,  without 
:  ering  pulp.    The  pieces  are  convex,  three  or 
1  p  lines  or  more  in  thickness,  externally  covered 
h  a  smooth,  deep  reddish-brown,  easily  separ- 
|  !  coating,  and  internally  pale  reddish-brown 
'  eddish-yellow,  smooth,  with  projecting  vertical 
1  3-    (P.      May,  1807.) 

ael  is  employed  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery  with 
1  I'ty  of  the  n  ucous  membrane,  and  other  dis- 
'  8  of  the  bowels  with  relaxation.  The  decoc- 
,  two  ounces  of  dried  fruit  in  a  pint  of  water 
?d  down  to  four  fluidounces,  is  used  in  doses 
c  ne  to  two  fluidounces  (30-60  Cc.)  every  two 
j  six  hours;  or  the  Liquid  Extract  of  Bael? 

Add.,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  1  to  2  flui- 
"  nms  (3.75-7.5  Cc). 


i  '*e]  Fruit,  bruised,  20  ounces  (or  1000  grammes)  ; 

'led  Water,  15  pints  (or  15  litres)  ;  Alcohol  (90 
{,  ;ent-),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  bruised 

truit  for  twelve  hours  in  five  pints  (or  five  litres) 


Balanites.  Balanites  Roxberghii.  Agialida. 
(Fam.  Zygophyllaceae. ) — The  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
used  medicinally  in  India.  It  contains  a  principle 
closely  resembling  saponin.  The  ripe  seed  yield 
about  50  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  (zachun  oil), 
which  is  used  for  burning.  The  unripe  fruit  is 
anthelmintic  and  purgative. 

Balata.  Gum  Chicle.  Chicle.  Tuno  Gum. 
Leche  de  Popa,  Fr.  Zapota  Gum. — This  is  the 
dried  milky  juice  of  the  Bully  Tree,  Mimusops 
Kanki,  L.  (Mimusops  Balata,  Crueg.;  Achras  Bal- 
ata, Aub. ;  Sapota  Muelleri,  Blume),  of  the  Fam. 
Sapotacese,  a  native  of  Northern  South  America 
from  Mexico  to  Guiana.  It  is  an  oxidized  hydro- 
carbon, both  physically  and  chemically  closely 
related  to  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  with  dark  spots  and  veins; 
specific  gravity  1.05;  tasteless,  but  emitting  an 
agreeable  odor  when  warmed.  It  has  the  general 
properties  of  gutta-percha,  differing,  however,  in 
being  but  slightly  elastic,  a  property  which  spe- 
cially fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  transmission 
belts.  Solid  and  somewhat  crumbling  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  it  softens  at  49°  C.  (120.2° 
F.),  and  can  be  moulded  like  gutta-percha.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha,  but  more 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  imported  in  large 
amounts  from  Mexico.    It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  Balsam  of  Gilead.  Mecca 
Balsam.  Balsa-mum  Mecca)  v.  Judiacum.  Balsamum 
Gileadense.  Baume  de  la  Mecque,  Fr  The  gen- 
uine balm  of  Gilead  is  the  resinous  juice  of 
Commiphora  Opobahamum  (Forst. ),  Engl.  (Amy- 
ris  gileadensis,  Linn.,  Balsamodendron  gileadense, 
Kunth)  (Fam.  Burseraceae) ,  a  small  evergreen 
tree,  growing  on  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  in  high  repute  with  the 
ancients,  and  is  still  esteemed  by  the  Eastern 
nations  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  found  in 
a  state  of  purity,  and  its  use  has  been  entirely 
abandoned.  It  is  described  as  a  turbid,  whitish, 
thick,  gray,  odorous  liquid,  becoming  solid  by 
exposure.  It  possesses  no  medicinal  properties 
not  existing  in  other  balsamic  or  terebinthinate 
juices.  It  was  formerly  known  as  opobalsamum, 
while  the  dried  twigs  of  the  tree  were  called  xylo- 
balsamum,  and  the  dried  fruit,  carpobalsamum. 

Balsam  of  Cativo.  Cativo  Balsam  This  sub- 
stance appeared  in  the  London  market  in  1902  as  a 
substitute  for  copaiba.  It  is  a  balsamic  resin, 
opaque,  of  a  dirty  light  brown  color  and  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and  having  an  extremely  adhesive 
quality.  According  to  Umney  it  is  not  soluble  in 
90  per  cent,  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
consists  chiefly  of  acid  resins  with  the  addition 
of  an  oily  substance.  According  to  Weigel's  analy- 
sis it  consists  of  80  per  cent,  of  resin  acids  and 
2  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  said  to  be  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  drug,  but  more  probably  will 
be  employed  to  manufacture  fly  paper  and  similar 
substances  on  account  of  its  viscosity.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  product  of  Prioria-  copaifera  (Fam. 
Leguminosae) .  (See  P.  J.,  vol.  lxix. ;  and  Ph. 
Centralh.,  March,  1903.) 


of  the  distilled  water  :  pour  off  and  reserve  the  clear 
liquor  ;  repeat  the  maceration  a  second  and  third  time 
for  one  hour,  using  for  each  maceration  five  pints 
(or  five  litres)  of  the  distilled  water;  press  the  marc, 
and  filter  the  mixed  liquids  through  flannel.  Evap- 
orate to  fifteen  fluidounces  (or  750  Cc. ),  and,  when 
cold,  add  enough  of  the  alcohol  to  produce  one  pint 
(or  1000  Cc.)  of  the  liquid  extract.  Filter  or  other- 
wise clarify  if  necessary.    Br.  Add. 
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Balsam  of  Cebur  or  Tagulaway. — Barbados  Nats. 


PART  II. 


Balsam  of  Cebur  or  Tagulaway. — Cebur  or 
Tagulaway  Balsam  is  prepared  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  boiling  the  root  and  twigs  of  Parameria 
vulneraria,  Radl.  (Fam.  Apocynacese ) ,  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  yellowish-white,  oily 
liquid,  which  is  used  with  asserted  excellent  re- 
sults for  skin  diseases  and  wounds.  (A.  Pharm., 
Nov.  1885.) 

Balsam  of  Lagam.  Lagam  Balsam. — A  thick, 
yellowish,  fluorescent  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odor,  and  bitterish,  acrid  taste,  resembling 
copaiba.    (A.  J.  P.,  1883.) 

Balsam  of   Riga.    Riga  Balsam.  Balsamum 

Carpaticum.    Balsamum  Libam  This  is  usually 

stated  to  be  a  product  of  Pinus  Cembra,  L.  (Fam. 
Coniferas),  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  and  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  juice  exudes  from  the  extremities  of  the 
young  twigs,  and  is  collected  in  flasks  suspended 
from  them.  It  is  a  thin,  white  fluid,  having  an 
odor  analogous  to  that  of  the  juniper,  and  possess- 
ing the  ordinary  terebinthinate  properties.  In  this 
country  it  is  very  rare;  but  it  is  occasionally 
brought  from  Riga  or  Cronstadt  in  bottles.  Keller 
of  Darmstadt,  affirms  that  Riga  Balsam  is  noth- 
ing but  the  product  of  the  ordinary  Pinus  palus- 
tris,  Mill.  A  similar  product,  called  Hungarian 
balsam,  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from 
Pinus  Pumilio,  Haenke,  growing  on  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  The  oil 
derived  from  the  young  branches  of  the  Pinus 
Pumilio  (Oleum  pini  pumilionis,  Oleum  templi- 
num,  Krummholzol,  Pumiline)  is  the  most  potent 
agent  in  the  so-called  pine-cure  in  the  German 
spas.  Schiinniel  &  Co.  (Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1897) 
find  it  to  contain  Icevo-pinene,  Icevo-phellandrene, 
and  other  terpenes,  and  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of 
bornyl  acetate,  boiling  above  185°  C.  (365°  F. ). 
When  pure,  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  fragrant  vola- 
tile oil,  especially  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
halation. Internally  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3-0.6  Cc),  in  capsules, 
as  a  stimulant  expectorant. 

Balsam  of  St.  Thome.  Pan  Oloso,  Belam  Pu. 
A  balsam  obtained  from  Santiriopsis  balsamifera 
(Fam.  Burseracese ) .  It  is  a  resinous  juice  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It 
is  used  as  a  vulnerary  and  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  respiratory  organs.  (Ap.  Ztq., 
1898.)  :   "  y' 

Balsam  of  Sulphur.  Oleum  lini  sulfuratum. 
Oleum  Sulphuratum.— -The  old  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia directed  to  boil  eight  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  one  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  together,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  in  a  large  iron  pot,  stirring  them  con- 
stantly until  they  united.  As  the  vapors  which 
rose  were  apt  to  take  fire,  a  lid  was  to  be  at 
hand  to  cover  the  pot,  and  thus  extinguish  the 
t  ame  if  necessary.  In  this  way  the  oil  was  partly 
decomposed,  and  the  resulting  preparation  was  ail 
extremely  fetid,  acrid,  viscid,  reddish-brown 
fluid,  which  was  formerly  thought  useful  in 
chrome _  catarrh,  consumption,  and  other  pectoral 
complaints;  but  inconvenience  arose  from  its 
acrid  properties,  and  its  internal  use  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  stimulant  to 
foul^  ulcers  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
minims  (0.3-1.8  Cc).  w»«Kjr, 

Balsam  Wood.  Palo  Ralsamo.— This  is  a  South 
American  wood,  derived  from  an  unknown  tree, 
XlS  f  brhf.T?d  t0  contain  9uaiacin,  and  which 
EL  Stll  atl°.n  near]y  six  Parts  of  a  thick 
SIT*410  °xn;  This  contains  ^  its  chief 
constituent  a  crystalline  solid  of  alcoholic  char- 


acter melting  at  91°  C.  (195.8°  F.)  and  corre- 
sponding closely  to  the  formula  C14H24O.  It  has 
found  employment  in  perfumery.  (Schim.  Rep., 
April  and  Oct.  1892.) 

Balsamorhiza.  Balsamorhiza  terebinthinacea\ 
(Hook.),  Nutt.  (Fam.  Composite. ) — The  root  0: 
this  plant,  obtained  from  Idaho  and  Oregon,  has  a 
strong  terebinthinate  odor,  and  is  used  medicinally 
in  the  Western  States.  It  contains  volatile  oil 
fixed  oil,  resin,  organic  acid,  and  sugar  (Hermai 
T.  Kelly,  D.  C,  1897,  32). 

Baptisia.      Baptisia   tinctoria    (L. ),  R.  Br 
Sophora  tinctoria,  L.    Podalyria  tinctoria,  Michx 
Wild  Indigo.    Indigo  sauvage,  Fr.    Baptisie,  Gi 
( Fam.  Leguminosae. ) — This  is  an  indigenous  perer 
nial  plant,  abundant  throughout  the  Eastern  Unite 
States,  in  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands.  Th 
root,  which  is  used  medicinally,  is  of  a  dar 
brown  color,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odor  in  tbl 
dried  state,  and  of  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somi 
what  acrid  taste.    Its  virtues  appear  to  resi 
chiefly  in  the  cortical  portion.     B.  L.  Smedl 
thought  that  he  had  found  in  it  a  peculiar  alki 
loid.    (A.  J.  P.,  July,  1862,  311.)    Jno.  A.  Weav* 
has  shown  this  to  be  a  salt  of  lime.    (A.  J.  I\ 
xliii.  251.)    F.  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  N.,  obtained  in 
crystalline  condition  the  hydrochloride  of  an  alk 
loid.    (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  577.)    Von  Schroeder  (Pi 
Post,  Oct.  1885)  affirms  that  there  are  in  baptis1 
root  three  active  principles:    a  glucoside,  61 
tisin,  insoluble  in  water;    a  glucoside,  bapti 
soluble  in  water,  and  an  alkaloid,  baptitoxit. 
Of  these  baptisin  is  an  indifferent,  bitter  si 
stance,  baptin  a  feeble  laxative,  and  baptitoxi 
an  active  poison,  causing  at  first  aecelerati 
of  respiration  and  increase  of  reflex  activity,  a 
afterwards  death  from  central  paralytic  asphyx 
Plugge  (A.  Pharm.,  233,  4te  Heft,  1895)  finds  t 
alkaloid  of  Baptisia  tinctoria  to  be  cytisine, 
Gorter  (A.  Pharm.,  No.  5,  p.  235,  1897,  p.  32j 
investigated  baptisin  and  by  hydrolization  p 
duced  baptigenin.   By  boiling  this  with  solution 
sodium  hydroxide  he  obtained  baptigenetin. _ 
believes  baptitoxine  to  be  identical  with  cytisij 
He  examined  Merck's  baptisin  and  obtained  en 
talline  needles  of  pseudobaptisin,  C27H30O4.  B] 
the  seeds  and  root  contain  the  alkaloid.  Fo 
process  for  preparing  baptisin,  see  Ouch's  met 
(C.   D.,    1897,  p.   524).     In  large  doses  M 
indigo  is  said  to  operate  violently  as  an  emij 
and   cathartic;    in  smaller,  to  produce  onljj 
mild  laxative  effect.     Stevens  has  employee 
decoction  of  the  root  advantageously  in  epide 
dysentery.     (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  iv.  358.)    A  pale  ' 
coloring  substance  has  been  prepared  from 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  indigo,  but  is  gre: 
inferior.    Another  species,  B.  alba  (L.),  R- 
or  prairie  indigo,  which  is  abundant  on  our  no 
western  prairies,  is  said  to  have  similar  pro 
ties,  and  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
B.  tinctoria. 

Barbados  Nuts.    Purging  Nuts.   Physic  2V. 
Semen  Ricini  Majoris.    Pignon  d'Inde  (des 
hades) ,  Sentences  du  Mtdicinier,  Fr.  Purging 
Schwarze  Brechnuss,  G— These  are  the  seed 
the   C ureas  purgans,  Adanson  (Jatropha 
cas,  L. )    ( Fam.  Euphorbiacea ) ,  growing  m  Br 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  western  coasi; 
Africa.    The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule, 
taining  one  seed  in  each  cell,  and  is  about  the 
of  a  walnut.    The  seeds  are  blackish,  ovai,  a 
eight  lines  long,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on 
other,  and  the  two  sides  present  a  slight  lonii 
dinal  prominence.   They  yielded  to  Soubeiran 
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oil,  an  acrid  resin,  sugar,  gum,  a  fatty  acid,  glu- 
tin,  a  free  acid,  and  salts.    A.  Siegel  (Bot.  Cen- 
tralb.,  xlvii.  120)  found  in  the  seeds  a  poisonous 
principle,  curcin,  which  he  states  is  analogous  to 
ricin,  and  places  in  the  class  of  toxalbumins.  The 
oil  may  be  separated  by  hot  expression.  When 
fresh  it  is  without  odor  or  color,  but  becomes 
| yellowish  and  slightly  odorous  by  time.  When 
cold  it  deposits  a  white  substance,  which  is  prob- 
lably  palmitin.    Alcohol  does  not  readily  dissolve 
lit.    It  is  sometimes  called  jatropha  oil.     It  is 
Icolorless,  odorless,  of  sp.  gr.  0.91  at  19°  C.  (66.2° 
|F.),  solidifies  to  buttery  consistence  at  — 8°  C. 

17.6°  F. ).    Bouis  believed  it  to  be  the  glyceride 
If  a  peculiar  acid,  isocetic  acid,  but  it  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  myris- 
lin.    Its  purging  quality  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
lue  to  the  presence  of  ricinoleic  acid.  From 
Ihree  to  five  of  the  seeds,  slightly  roasted  and 
[eprived  of  their  envelopes,  operate  actively  as 
cathartic,  and  not  infrequently  produce  nausea 
Ind  vomiting,  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the 
pomach.    The  oil  purges  in  the  dose  of  twelve 
fifteen  drops    (0.6-0.75   Cc),  and   is  analo- 
Idus  in  its  action  to  croton  oil,  though  less  pow- 
rful.    The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the 
is  an  acrid  emeto-cathartic,  operating  in  the 
Ise  of  a  few  grains.    Either  of  these  substances 
lay  produce  serious  consequences  in  overdoses, 
lie  leaves  of  the  plants  are  rubefacient,  and  the 
lice  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  employed  as  a 
fcal  remedy  in  piles.    (A.  J.  P.,  1893,  335.)  The 
ps  of  Gurcas  multifidus  (L. ),  Endl.  (Jatropha 
dtifida,^  Linn.),  have  similar  properties,  and 
j'ld  a  similar  oil.    This  species  also  grows  in 
jazil  and  the  West  Indies.     (See  Peckoldt,  A. 
\arm.,  1887,  415.) 

Jatropha  gossypifolia.  Linn.,  of  South  America, 
lused  as  a  local  application  in  leprosy  and  to 
lolent  ulcers,  and  probably  has  similar  physio- 
ical  influence  to  curcas.  Jatropha  urens,  L., 
it  be  excessively  poisonous,  as  accidental  con- 
It  of  the  wrist  of  a  gardener  in  Kew  with  a 
jng  plant  produced  such  symptoms  that  for  five 
?utes  the  man  was  thought  to  be  dead.  (P.  J., 
[il,  1872,  863.) 

[he  roots  of  the  Jatropha  cardiophylla,  Muell. 
,  are  largely  employed  in  Southern  Arizona 
Mexico  for  tanning  purposes.  According  to 
t|  analysis  of  Josiah  C.  Peacock  they  contain, 
^|ti  thoroughly  dried,  over  5  per  cent,  of  tannic 

[A.  J.  P.,  1900,  432.) 
Jarium  Chloride.  Barii  Ohloridum.  U.  8. 
t|>.  Chlorure  de  Baryum,  Fr.  Chlorbarium, 
Lybaryum,  G.  BaCl2.2H20.— "  Take  of  Carbo- 
nl  of  Barium,  in  small  pieces,  Muriatic  Acid, 
four  troy  ounces ;  Water  a  pint.  Mix  the 
£1  with  the  Water,  and  gradually  add  the 
•^■cmate  of  Barium.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
e*'escence  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  chemi- 
caIction  has  ceased,  filter  the  liquor,  and  evapo- 
Mmo  that  crystals  may  form  when  it  cools."  U. 
"•■70.  Another  plan  is  that  which  procures  it 
F_  the  sulphate,  as  directed  in  the  old 
^'Jrargh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  this  the  sulphate, 
P'lously  ignited  and  powdered,  is  mixed  with 
?  |oal  and  exposed  to  a  low  white  heat,  by  which 
ltsfcnstituents  are  deoxidized,  and  barium  sul- 
P'l  produced,  the  oxygen  escaping  in  combina- 
*Klwith  the  carbon  as  carbon  dioxide.  The 
"a  in  _ sulphide,  after  having  been  dissolved  in 
al>  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
pic acid,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  evolved, 
■n'^arium  chloride  formed  in  solution,  from 


which,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  solid  salt  is  ob- 
tained.   The  reactions  for  these  two  processes  are: 
BaC03  +  2HC1  =  BaCl3  +  H20 -f  C02 
BaS04  +  C4  =  BaS  +  4CO 
BaS  +  2HC1  =  BaCl2  +  H2S 
Of   these   processes,   that   in  which   the  native 
carbonate  is  used  is  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient;  but  the  carbonate  is  comparatively  a 
rare  mineral,  and,  as  the  sulphate  in  fine  powder 
is  a  cheap  article  of  commerce  under  the  name 
of    blanc   fixe,    or    permanent    white,    and  the 
most  abundant  ore  is  also  the  native  sulphate 
(barytes),  this  compound  is  almost  always  used 
for    obtaining    barium    chloride    and    the  other 
barium  salts. 

Barium  chloride  is  a  permanent  white  salt,  pos- 
sessing a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  tables  with  bevelled  edges.  It 
dissolves  in  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  little  more  than  its  own 
weight  at  106°  C.  (222.8°  F. ),  the  boiling  point  of 
a  saturated  solution.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit. 
Alcohol  impregnated  with  it  burns  with  a  greenish 
dame.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  decrepitates  and 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a  red 
heat  fuses.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphates, 
oxalates  and  tartrates,  and  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates, borates,  and  carbonates;  also  by  silver 
nitrate,  mercurous  salts,  and  lead  acetate.  When 
pure  it  does  not  deliquesce.  Its  solution  is  not 
affected  by  ammonia,  which  proves  the  absence  of 
aluminum  and  ferric  oxide,  or  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  shows  that  neither  copper  nor  lead  is 
present. 

After  the  whole  of  the  barium  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  shown  to  be  free  from  lime  by  the 
non-action  of  sodium  carbonate.  If  strontium  be 
present,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  will  burn 
with  a  red  flame. 

Medicinal    Properties. — Rabuteau    found  that 
the  intravenous  injection  of  barium  chloride  pro- 
duced in  the  dog  a  sudden  cry,  convulsions,  and 
death,  with  remarkable  fibrillary  muscular  con- 
tractions, continuing  after  death.    Laborde  (B. 
A.  M.,  July,   1891)    has  shown  that  when  the 
chloride  is  very  slowly  injected,  the  heart  beats 
become   slower,    the   pupils    dilate,   the  animal 
shrieks,  and  death  occurs  from  centric  arrest  of 
the  respiration,  the  blood  and  the  .muscles,  after 
death,  remaining  of  a  bright  red  color.  Given 
by  the  mouth,  it  produced  in  the  dog  vomiting, 
choleraic  diarrhoea,  paresis,  collapse,  and  death. 
After  small  doses,  barium  has  been  found  by 
Krahmer  and  by  J.  Neumann  in  the  liver,  kidney, 
spleen,  lungs,  and  nerve  centres,  and  especially 
abundant  in  the  bones.     (A.  Q.  P.,  Bd.  xxxvi.) 
In  a  case  reported  by  Ogier  and  Socquet  (An- 
nates  d,Hygiene    Publ.,   May,    1891)    death  fol- 
lowed in  five  hours  the  ingestion  of  three  hundred 
grains  (19.4  Gm.).    Bardet  (8.  M.,  Dec.  1891) 
reports  recovery  after  sixty  grains    (3.9  Gm.). 
Barium  chloride  has  been  employed  in  sclerosis 
of  the  nerve  centres,  but  is  of  no  value.    It  may 
prove  to  be  a  useful  heart  stimulant,  since  it  is 
asserted  by  Lauder   Brunton,   confirmed   by  H. 
A.  Hare,  that  in  small  doses  it  is  a  rapidly  acting 
stimulant  to  the  heart,  steadying  its  rhythm  and 
increasing  the  volume   and   force  of  the  blood 
thrown  out  by  the  systole.    (Pract.,  June,  1889.) 
Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  U.  8.  1870   (a  troyounce 
of  barium  chloride  in  three  fluidounces  of  water) 
is  given  in  five  minim  (0.3  Cc. )  doses. 
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Barium  Dioxide. — Batiator  Root. 
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Barium  Dioxide.  Barii  Dioxidum.  U.  8.  1890. 
Barium  Peroxide.  Ba02  =  168.16.—"  Commercial, 
anhydrous  Barium  Dioxide.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-closed  vessels."    V.  8.  1890. 

It  is  used  solely  for  making  hydrogen  dioxide. 
Barium  forms  two  oxides,  BaO  and  Ba02;  the 
former  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxygen  or 
dry  air  on  barium.  Barium  dioxide,  Ba02,  is 
made  by  heating  barium  oxide  to  about  450°  C, 
when  it  takes  up  another  atom  of  oxygen.  It 
is  "  a  heavy,  grayish-white,  or  pale  yellowish- 
white,  amorphous,  coarse  powder,  odorless  and 
tasteless.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly 
attracts  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  is 
gradually  decomposed.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  with  which,  however,  it  forms  a  definite 
hydrate,  and  to  which  it  imparts  a  decidedly  alka- 
line reaction.  Hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  most 
other  mineral  acids  decompose  it,  producing  the 
corresponding  barium  salts,  and  hydrogen  dioxide, 
which  remains  in  solution  for  a  considerable  time, 
if  the  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  cold,  and 
an  excess  of  the  acid  is  present.  When  heated  to 
a  bright  red  heat,  Barium  Dioxide  fuses,  loses 
oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  barium  oxide.  Barium 
Dioxide  should  be  dissolved  by  diluted  hydro- 
chloric or  phosphoric  acid  without  leaving  more 
than  a  trace  of  residue.  If  2.11  Gm.  of  Barium 
Dioxide  be  dissolved,  as  completely  as  possible, 
in  ice-cold  water  to  the  volume  of  25  Cc,  with 
the  aid  of  7.5  Cc.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  Cc. 
of  this  solution  (corresponding  to  0.422  Gm.  of 
the  Dioxide)  be  measured  off  for  assay,  it  should 
require  not  less  than  40  Cc.  of  decinormal  potas- 
sium permanganate  volumetric  solution  to  impart 
to  the  liquid  a  permanent  pink  tint,  correspond- 
ing to  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  Barium 
Dioxide  (each  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution  indi- 
cating 2  per  cent,  of  the  latter)."    U.  8.  1890. 

Barium  dioxide  is  not  used  medicinally. 

Barium  Iodide.  Barii  Iodidum.  Iodure  de 
Baryum,  Pr.  Jodbarium,  G.  Bal2.— This  com- 
pound may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition, 
by  adding  native  barium  carbonate  in  powder  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  ferrous  iodide.  M.  Henry,  Jr., 
obtained  it  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  barium 
sulphide  by  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine.  Sulphur  is  precipitated,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  barium  iodide  formed  in 
solution,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  solid 
state  by  rapid  evaporation  to  dryness.  Barium 
iodide  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  needles, 
which  deliquesce  slightly,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  solution  promptly  undergoes  decom- 
position on  exposure  to  the  air,  barium  carbonate 
being  precipitated,  and  iodine  set  free,  which 
colors  the  solution.  It  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage by  Jahn  and  Lugol,  as  an  alterative,  in 
scrofulous  affections  and  morbid  growths.  The 
etose  is  an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  Gm.)  three 
(O^Gm  )      gradUaUy  iKcrease<l  to  three  grains 

Barium    Sulphate.    Barn  Sulphas.  BaS04. 
See  Barw     OWorideO—Baxium  sulphate  is  a 
heavy,  lamellar,  brittle  mineral,  varying  in  so  er 
rom  4.4  t    4i,    B  fc  g^  tSSSS^JS 
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X  singly  decrepitates,  and  melts  into 
a  white  enamel,  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
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eggs,  from  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
This  salt,  on  account  of  its  great  insolubility,  is 
not  poisonous.  It  is,  however,  soluble  in  a  great 
excess  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  (Ghem.  News, 
1871,  69.)  Ground  to  fine  powder  it  is  often 
mixed  with  white  lead,  but  impairs  the  quality  of 
that  pigment.  The  artificial  barium  sulphate, 
under  the  name  of  permanent  white  or  blanc 
fixe,  is  much  used  in  the  arts  as  a  water-color.  It 
is  made  from  both  the  native  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate. It  forms  a  dazzling  white  color,  unalter- 
able by  light,  heat,  air,  or  hydrogen  sulphide, 

Barringtonia.  Barringtonia  speciosa. — The 
large  Indo-Malayan  tree,  Barringtonia  speciosa, 
Forst.,  contains,  according  to  Maresuw,  3.3  per 
cent,  of  barringtonin,  a  colorless,  amorphous  glu- 
coside,  having  the  formula  Ci8H28Oio,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  saponin  group.  It  is  said  to  be  ar 
active  cardiac  poison.  (8.  W.  P.,  xli.  1903,  pp 
423,  435.) 

Bassora  Galls  are  cultivated  in  Persia  anc 
Asia  Minor,  and  are  exported  by  way  of  Smyrnf 
for  tanning  purposes.  They  come  into  coinmera 
ground  and  pressed  into  the  form  of  bricks.  Thejl 
contain,  on  an  average,  27  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

Bassora  Gum.    Garamania  Gum.    Hog  Gurrt 
False  Tragacanth.    Eutera  Gum. — This  substance 
came  into  commerce  originally  from  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Bassora,  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia;   but  i 
often  found  mixed  with  gum  brought  from  othej 
countries,  and  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  thf 
almond  and  plum  trees.    It  is  in  irregular  piece 
of  various  sizes,  never  very  large,  brown  or  yellov 
intermediate  in  the  degree  of  its  transparenc 
between  gum  arabic  and  tragacanth,  inodorou: 
tasteless,  and  possessed  of  the  property  of  yield 
ing  a  slight  sound  when  broken  under  the  teet 
But  a  small  portion  of  it  is  soluble  in  watei 
whether  hot  or  cold.    The  remainder  swells  u 
considerably,  though  less  than  tragacanth,  ar 
does  not,  like  that  substance,  form  a  gelatinoi, 
mass,  as  it  consists  of  independent  granules  whiij 
have  little  cohesion.    The  soluble  portion  is  puj 
gum    or    arabin,    and,    according    to  Gu^r} 
constitutes  11.2  per  cent.    The  insoluble  portii 
consists  of  bassorin,  associated  with  a  small  pij 
portion  of  saline  substances,  which  yield,  when  ti, 
gum  is  burnt,  5.6  per  cent,  of  ash.    The  gu 
is  employed  only  to  adulterate  tragacanth,  and  f| 
this  purpose  is  sometimes  whitened  by  means 
white  lead. 

Batiator   Root— The  root  of  the  Vernotl 
nigritiana,  Oliver  and  Hiern.    (Fam.  Compo 
tai),  a  widely  distributed  plant  of  West  Africa; 
said  to  be  largely  used  in  Senegal  as  a  febrifuj 
emetic,    and    anti-dysenteric,    resembling  ipe 
somewhat  in  its   therapeutic  application.  1 
plant  is  a  composite  which  climbs  to  the  heifjj 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  yields  a  root  col 
posed  of  numerous  fibres  from  twenty  to  tlm 
centimeters  long,  slender  and  grayish  yellow 
ternally,  a  number  of  which  are  united  to  fo 
an  irregular  knotty  rhizome,  unequally  spherf 
at  the  neck  or  crown,  and  covered  at  this  po|; 
with  silky  hairs.    The  active  constituent  is  a  a 
coside,  vernonin,  C10H24O7.    (Heckel  and  Schl 
denhauffen,  A.  de  P.,  Aug.  1888.    See  also  Z\ 
An.   Ghem.,    1893,  p.  364.)     This  is  a  hyg 
scopic  whitish  powder,  forming  a  pale  yelJi 
solution  with  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble 
ether  and  in  chloroform.    By  the  absorption  o 
molecules  of  water  it  is  split  into  a  resinous  b< 
and    glucose.     Physiological    experiments  m 
upon  frogs  show  vernonin  to  be  a  cardiac  poi 
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ouiparable  to  digitalin,  but  about  twenty-four 
imes  less  active;  it  is  also  said  to  act  as  a  para- 
yzant  to  the  motor  nerve  trunks.  (P.  J.,  June 
0,  1888.) 

Baume  TranquiJIe.    Balsamum  Tranquillaus. 
'his  is  a  preparation  of  some  note,  directed  by 
lie  French  Codex,  and  consisting  essentially  of 
live  oil  holding  in  solution  the  active  matters  of 
irtiin  narcotic  and  aromatic  plants.  According 
)  the  Codex  the  fresh  plants   (belladonna,  hen- 
ane,  etc.)   are  boiled  with  the  oil  in  a  copper 
ettle  until  all  their  water  is  driven  off.  and  a 
mtle  heat  maintained  until  the  oil  acquires  a 
ne  green  color;    the  oil  is  then  expressed  and 
le  essential  oils  of  thyme,  rosemary,  peppermint, 
id  other  plants  are  added.    The  preparation  is 
sed  externally  by   friction   as  an  anodyne  in 
eal  pains,   but   especially    to    relieve  earache, 
few  drops  being  placed  in  the  ear  on  a  pledget 
cotton.    For  old  formula  see  J.  P.  G.,  Au- 
lst,  1862,  121.    An  improved  process  Avas  pro- 
ved by  W.  C.  Bakes.    (A.  J.  P.,  1862,  22.)  We 
ive  still  further  modified  this,  and  the  formula 
as  follows.   Take  of  Alcoholic  Extracts  of  Bella- 
mna,  Conium,   Hyoscyamus,  and  Stramonium, 
ch  30  grains;    Aqueous  Extract  of  Opium,  12 
ains.    Soften  the  extracts  with  one  fluidounce 
Boiling  Water,  and  add  four  fluidounces  of 
ive  Oil.   Digest  this  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat 
itij  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  and  then 
ain  or  filter.    To  this  add  one  minim  of  each 
the  following  volatile  oils:    Sage,  Wormwood, 
vender,  Thyme,  Peppermint,  Rue.    It  should  be 
ed  with  care. 

Baycuru  Root. — This  is  the  root  of  a  Brazilian 
int,  probably  the   Statice   brasiliensis,  Boiss. 
am.  Plumbaginea? ) ,  which  is  used  by  the  natives 
a  discutient  in  glandular  swellings  and  as 
astringent  gargle.    F.  A.  Dalpe    (A.  J.  P., 
'■  361)  believes  that  he  has  found  in  it  an  alka- 
d,  baycurine,  besides  volatile  oil,  gum,  glucose, 
'•   C.  Synies   found   in   it   12.5   per   cent,  of 
mic  acid.    (Newer  Mat.  Med.,  51.) 
Bdellium. — Under  this  name  have  been  included 
rious  gum  resins  having  little  or  nothing  in 
nmon.   The  commercial  Bdelliums  are  naturally 
ided  into  the  Indian  and  the  African,  but  E. 
Holmes,  in  an  elaborate  study   (P.  J.,  Ixi.), 
ognizes  five  commercial  varieties  of  African 
ellium, — namely,  1.  Perfumed  Bdellium,  which 
believed    to    be    collected    in  Northeastern 
«ca;  2.  African   Bdellium;   3.   Opaque  Bdel- 
m;  4.  Hotai  Bdellium  from  the  Somaliland, 
1  5.   Non-aromatic    acrid    gum    resin.  Per- 
ied  Bdellium,  or  Eabaghadi,  closely  resembles 
appearance  Somali  myrrh,  but  has  a  less  bitter, 
re  acrid  and  peculiar  taste  which  distinguishes 
it  once  from  myrrh.    African  Bdellium,  proper, 
urs  in  hard,  roundish  pieces,  of  a  pale  to  dark 
yish-brown  color  with  a  resinous  unstreaked 
cture,  dotted  with  glistening  points.    The  odor 
said  to  recall  that  of  cedar  pencils;   the  taste 
slightly  acrid  but  not  bitter.    Opaque  Bdellium 
!f  a  pale  brown  color  and  has  a  bitter,  slightly 
id  taste  and  cedar-like  odor;    it  occurs  in 
gh,  roundish  pieces  about  an  inch  to  an  inch 
1  a  half  in  diameter.    Hotai  Resin  resembles 
que  bdellium,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  lack 
°dor,  its  slightly  soapy  taste,  and  its  brittle- 
3-  These  four  bdelliums  of  Holmes  are  for  the 
't  part  collected  in  Somaliland.    They  are  the 
(luct  of  different  species  of  Commiphora,  small 
a  or  large  shrubs  which  suggest  in  appearance 
English  hawthorn.    The  species  are  by  Holmes 
(89) 


divided  into  four  groups.  (See  P.  J.,  lxxii.) 
According  to  A.  Engler,  the  resin  of  Commiphora 
roxburghiana  (Stocks),  Engl.,  is  the  commercial 
Qugul,  or  India  Bdellium,  which  is  employed  in 
the  East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy,  rheuma- 
tism, and  syphilis.  Bdellium  sometimes  comes 
mixed  with  gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal.  It  is 
either  in  small  roundish  pieces,  of  a  reddish  color, 
semi-transparent,  and  brittle,  with  a  wax-like 
fracture,  or  in  large  irregular  lumps,  of  a  dark 
brownish-red  color,  less  transparent,  somewhat 
tenacious,  and  adhering  to  the  teeth  when  chewed. 
It  has  an  odor  and  taste  like  that  of  myrrh,  but 
weaker.  It  is  infusible  and  inflammable,  diffusing 
while  it  burns  a  balsamic  odor.  According  to 
Pelletier,  it  consists  of  59  per  cent,  of  resin,  9.2 
of  gum,  30.6  of  bassorin,  and  1.2  of  volatile  oil, 
including  loss.  In  medicinal  properties  it  is  analo- 
gous to  myrrh,  and  was  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  In  Europe  it  is  still  occasionally 
employed  in  plasters.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
forty  grains  (0.65-2.6  Gm.) . 

Bebeeru  Bark. — Nectandra;  Cortex,  Br.  1885, 
is  the  dried  bark  of  Nectandra  Bodicei,  Hook. 
(A7,  liodiei,  Schomb. )  (Fam.  Lauracea?).  The 
bebeeru,  bibiru  or  sipiri,  as  it  has  been  in- 
differently named,  is  a  tree  sixty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  growing  in  Guiana  and  the  neighboring 
regions  of  South  America,  and  yielding  the  wood 
known  as  greenheart. 

The  bark  occurs  in  large,  flat,  heavy  pieces, 
from  one  to  two  feet  long,  from  two  to  six  inches 
broad,  and  three  or  four  lines  thick,  with  a 
rough  and  somewhat  fibrous  fracture,  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color  on  its  outer  surface  and  a  dark  cin- 
namon color  on  the  inner.  It  has  an  intensely 
bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  very  thick-walled  parenchymatous  cells. 
The  inner  liber  contains  peculiar  short,  sharp- 
pointed,  saw-shaped  liber  cells.  Within  the  cells 
dark  brown  masses  (colored  greenish  black  by 
ferrous  sulphate)  may  be  seen.  Analyzed  by 
Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  found  to  contain 
tannic  acid  of  the  kind  that  precipitates  the  salts 
of  iron  green,  resin,  gum,  sugar,  albumen,  fibrin, 
various  salts,  and  two  peculiar  alkaloids,  named 
respectively  bebeerine,  C18H21NO3,  and  sipirine, 
the  former  soluble  and  the  latter  insoluble  in  ether. 
In  the  seeds,  besides  the  foregoing  principles, 
Maclagan  found  53  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  a 
peculiar  white,  crystalline,  volatile  acid,  which 
he  named  bebeeric  acid.  The  alkaloids  are  ex- 
tracted together  from  the  bark,  in  the  form  of 
impure  sulphates,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
for  preparing  quinine  sulphate.  This  preparation 
is  known  as  the  commercial  bebeerine  sulphate. 
The  official  process  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1885  also  yielded  an  impure  alkaloid.  The  alka- 
loid was  obtained  pure  by  Maclagan  and  Tilley 
by  the  following  process:  The  impure  sul- 
phate is  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  The  precipitate,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  recently  precipitated  lead  oxide,  and 
dried,  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which, 
being  evaporated,  leaves  the  two  alkaloids  in  the 
form  of  a  translucent  resinoid  mass.  The  bebeerine 
is  separated  by  means  of  ether,  which  yields  it  by 
evaporation.  Another  process  is  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  ammonia,  previously 
washed,  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  add  lead  acetate, 
precipitate  by  potassium  hydroxide,  exhaust  the 
precipitate  by  strong  ether,  evaporate  the  solution 
until    syrupy,    dissolve    the    residue    in  aoso- 
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lute  alcohol,  and  pour  the  solution  gradually  into 
water.  A  iiocculent  deposit  is  formed,  which  when 
washed  and  dried,  is  the  alkaloid  in  question. 
Fliickiger  found  the  commercial  article  to  yield 
a  very  trilling  amount,  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  alkaloid.  It  is  in  dark  brown  trans- 
lucent scales,  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  According  to  Fliickiger  (P.  J., 
xi.  193,  1869),  pure  bebeerine  is  a  white,  amor- 
phous powder,  whose  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  not  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic,  but 
affords  abundant  white  precipitates  with  sodium 
phosphate,  potassium  nitrate,  iodide,  or  iodohy- 
drargyrate,  mercuric  chloride,  potassium  plat- 
ino-cyanide,  and  nitric  or  iodic  acid.  Its  acetate 
yields  yellow  amorphous  precipitates  with  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  or  potassium  ferricyanide, 
potassium  ehromate,  potassium  dichromate,  and 
platinum  diehloride.  D.  B.  Dott  has  confirmed  the 
results  of  Fliickiger's  examination,  although  he 
found  a  larger  percentage  of  alkaloids  than  the 
latter  did.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  alkaloids  in  crystals,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  quantity  present.  (Y.  B. 
P.,  1881,  442;  1885,  420.)  Bebeerine  was 
asserted  by  Walz  in  1860  to  be  identical  with 
buxine,  obtained  from  Buxus  sempervirens.  This 
statement  was  confirmed  by  Fliickiger,  who  proved 
that  pelosine  was  identical  with  both  of  the  above 
principles.  (P.  J.,  xi.  1870,  192.)  The  alka- 
loid dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  has  the  formula 
Ci8H21N03.  (Palen  gives  Ci9H2iN03  as  the 
formula. ) 

By  treating  the  mixed  alkaloids  obtained  from 
the  wood  with  chloroform,  Douglas  Maclagan 
and  Arthur  Gamgee  have  separated  an  alkaloid, 
nectandrine.  It  is  a  white  powder,  amorphous, 
and  intensely  bitter.  It  differs  from  bebeerine 
in  being  much  less  soluble  in  ether,  and, 
when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  in  giving  rise  to  a  magnificent 
green,  slowly  passing  into  a  beautiful  violet,  and, 
lastly,  in  having  a  higher  molecular  weight,  its 
formula  being  C20H23N04.  After  separating  nec- 
tandrine from  the  mixed  bases,  the  authors  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  another  alkaloid,  different 
from  bebeerine,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
nectandrine,  but  insoluble  in  chloroform.  I A  J 
P.,  1869,  453.) 

Nectandra  is  tonic,  somewhat  astringent,  and 
febrifuge,  resembling  cinchona  in  its  virtues, 
though  much  inferior,  at  least  in  antiperiodic 
power.  It  has  generally  been  employed  in  the 
form  of  the  impure  bebeerine  sulphate,  and  some- 
times with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Rodie 
recommended  it  as  early  as  1834;  but  later  expe- 
rience shows  that,  though  frequently  successful, 
it  often  fails,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quinine.  From  twenty  grains  to  a 
drachm  (1.3-3.9  Gm.)  may  be  given  between  the 
paroxysms,  m  doses  of  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.). 
bebeerine  sulphate  has  been  given  in  dysmenor- 
rhea Menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhcea,  and  in  blen- 
norrhea} discharges.  The  dose  is  from  two  to 
nve  grains  (0.13-0.32  Gm.). 

Bedeguar.  Fungus  Rosarum. —An  excrescence 
upon  the  sweetbrier  or  eglantine,  and  other  species 
or  hma,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  espe- 
cially by  one  or  more  species  of  Cynips.  It  is  of 
irregular  shape,  usually  roundish,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  numerous  cells  containing  larvae, 
it  is  nearly  odorless,  of  slightly  astringent  taste, 


and  was  formerly  considered  a  diuretic  and  anthel- 
mintic. Dose,  from  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65- 
2.6  Gm.). 

Benzacetin.    Acet-amido-ethyl  Salicylic  Acid. 
(  OC2Hs 

CeHa-j    NH.COCH3. — This  occurs  in  colorless  crys- 
(  COOH 

tals,  melting  at  205°  C.  (401°  F.),  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
Frank  as  an  analgesic  in  migraine  and  other  forms 
of  neuralgia,  and  as  a  sedative  in  nervous  excite- 
ment. It  has  been  used  with  alleged  excellent 
results  in  conjunction  with  caffeine,  ten  parts  to 
one.  Dose,  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0 
Gm.)  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  repeated  in  an 
hour  for  relief. 

Benzanilide.  —  Phenylbenzamide,  C6H5NH  (C7 
H50),  is  closely  related  to  acetanilide,  containing 
the  benzoyl  radical  C7H5O  instead  of  the  acetyl 
radical  C2H30.  White,  crystalline,  odorless  pow- 
der melting  at  103°  C.  (325.4°  F.),  practically 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  This 
substance  has  been  recommended  by  Cahn  as  am 
antipyretic  in  diseases  of  children  in  doses  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  grains  (0.096  to  0.2  Gm.) 
for  children  one  to  three  years  of  age,  and  three  tc 
six  grains  (0.2  to  0.4  Gm.)  when  from  four  to  eighlj 
years  old.  Forty-five  grains  ( 3  Gm. )  can  be  giver,  I 
to  the  adult  without  injury.  It  has  been  litthj 
used. 

Benzo=Iodo=Hydrine.  —  Prepared    by  mixinj 

benzoyl  iodide  and  epichlorhydrin.  It  forms  i\ 
brown,  fatty  mass,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  ancj 
petroleum  oils,  insoluble  in  glycerin.  It  is  decom 
posed  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  with  separation  0; 
iodine.  For  dispensing,  it  is  usually  mixed  witlj 
powdered  sugar,  so  that  the  mixture  contains  31 
per  cent,  of  benzo-iodo-hydrine,  and  a  teaspoonfuj 
is  about  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  grains  of  potaa 
sium  iodide.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  potas  3 
sium  iodide,  because  of  its  freedom  from  irriiatin 
properties  and  from  tendency  to  produce  iod 
poisoning. 

Benzo=NaphthoI.    Benzoyl- 'aphthol.  p-Napl 
thyl  Benzoate.  Ci0H7.0  ( C7H5O ) .— A  compound 
/3-naphthol  and  benzoic  acid,  made  by  the  action 
benzoyl  chloride  upon  /3-naphthol.    It  is  a  whitis 
crystalline  powder,  without  taste  or  odor,  meltii 
at  110°  C.  (230°  F.).    It  occurs  in  microscopic: 
crystals,  almost  odorless  and  tasteless,  nearly  i 
soluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  moij 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  solubility  rising  rapid! 
with  the  temperature,  but  most  soluble  in  chlor: 
form.    "A  hot  alcoholic  solution  should  not  gii 
any  cherry-red  coloration  when  an  equal  volun 
of  nitric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  mercuric  nitraj 
solution  are  added,  which  would  indicate  t 
presence    of    free   j3-naphthol."    This  _  substanc; 
which  was  proposed  by  Yvon  and  Berlioz  (Praci 
Dec.  1891)  as  especially  efficacious  as  an  jntestinj 
antiseptic,  has  been  reported  upon  by  Gilbert  (! 
M.,  May,  1892),  who  affirms  that  it  is  of  lit'; 
value  in  gastric  fermentation,  but  very  valua! 
in  intestinal  fermentation.    It  is  probably  slowj 
broken  up  in  the  intestines  into  benzoic  acid  a 
naphthol,  and  the  experiments  made  by  Ewald  ( 
K.  W.,  1892)  indicate  that  it  has  a  positive 
fluence  upon  intestinal  fermentation,  a  concl 
sion  confirmed  by  various  French  clinicians.  J- 
appears  to  be  free  from  irritant  properties,  a 
to  be  a  very  useful  remedy  in  chronic  diarrha 
also  in  senile  pruritus  dependent  upon  mtestin 
indigestion.  It  is  best  administered  in  small  do 
of  from  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26-0.5  Gm.),  n 
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peated  frequently,  in  capsule;  as  much  as  seventy- 
five  grains  (5  Gm.)  daily  may  be  given  to  an 
adult. 

Benzo=Phenoneid.  Tetra-methyl-diapsido-ben- 
zo-phenoid. — This  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  water,  has  been  proposed  by  Gale- 
zowski  as  a  non-irritant  and  efficient  germicide, 
and  as  a  local  application  in  ulcerative  diseases 
of  mucous  membranes  or  skin.    (L.  L.,  Jan.  1891.) 

Benzoin.  Benzoin  Benzoin  (L. ),  Coulter.  Lin- 
dera  Benzoin,  Blume.  Laurus  Benzoin,  L.  (Fam. 
Lauraceae. )  Spiceivood.  Spice-bush.  Fever-bush. 
Wild  Allspice.  Laurier  Benzoin,  Fr.  Benzoelor- 
beer,  G. — An  indigenous  shrub,  all  parts  of  which 
have  a  spicy,  agreeable  flavor,  strongest  in  the 
bark  and  berries.  By  warming  and  expression 
A.  W.  Miller  ©btained  from  the  berries  50  per 
cent,  of  oily  material,  which,  on  distillation, 
yielded  about  2  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  The 
latter  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.850,  was  thin,  bright 
green,  of  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant 
odor.  J.  M.  Jones  found  it  to  be  of  the  cin- 
namyl  series.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  772;  also 
A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  300;  xlvii.  240.)  The  small  branches 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  form  of  infusion 
or  decoction,  by  the  country  people,  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, and  an  agreeable  drink  in  low  fevers,  and 
the  bark  has  been  used  in  intermit  tents.  The 
berries,  dried  and  powdered,  were  sometimes  sub- 
stituted, during  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  all- 
spice. The  oil  is  feebly  aromatic.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlv. 
300;  Ibid.,  xlvii.  246.) 

Benzosol.  Benzoyl  Guaiacol.  Guaiacol  Ben- 
izoate. — A  colorless  crystalline  powder,  almost  free 
from  odor  and  taste.    It  melts  at  59°  C.  ( 138.2° 

P.).    It  is  prepared  from  ffuaiacol,  CrH*  f  OCH3, 

b  \  OH 

*nd  benzoyl  chloride,  or  benzoic  acid,  and  has  the 

Eormula  C6H4 j  ococl H5 ( 2 )'  The  comPound  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hot 
facial  acetic  acid,  readily  so  in  chloroform,  ether, 
uid  hot  alcohol.  In  the  digestive  tract,  it  soon 
splits  up  into  guaiacol  and  benzoic  acid;  this  de- 
composition occurs  partially  in  the  stomach,  but 
ihierly  in  the  small  intestine.  It  is  said  to  appear 
n  the  urine  as  guaiacol  and  benzoic  acid,  and 
heir  derivatives. 

Benzosol  was  first  made  by  Bougartz,  and 
nghly  commended  by  Walzer  and  Hughes  (D. 

W.,  1891)  as  a  substitute  for  creosote  in 
ihthisis,  and  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
xtent  by  clinicians  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic 
n  intestinal  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever, 
md  other  conditions.  It  has  also  been  used  suc- 
essfully  in  cystitis,  and  is  affirmed  by  Piato- 
:o\vski,  J.  Blake  White,  and  others  to  be  valuable 
n  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  Summerbrodt  has 
iven  it  continuously  in  phthisis  with  excellent 
esults  in  doses  of  twenty-four  grains  (1.6  Gm.)  a 
ay,  and  it  is  probable  that  larger  amounts  may 
e  safely  administered. 

Benzoyi=acetyl=peroxide.  Benzozone.  Aceto- 
1  ™e.  CeHsCO.O.O.CHaCO.— The  pure  peroxide 
nrms  a  white  crystalline  mass  melting  at  36.6°  G. 
98°  F.) .  When  gradually  heated  it  slowly  dec- 
omposes and  evaporates;  if  suddenly  heated  it 
Imost  instantly  decomposes  and  in  a  tightly- 
toppered  bottle  an  explosion  will  follow.  Grind- 
's, compressing,  or  pounding  the  undiluted  sub- 
ance  will  often  bring  about  the  same  result.  In 
rystalline  form,  the  substance  is  soluble  in  oils  to 
!e  extent  of  about  5  per  cent.,  slightly  soluble  in 
leohol,  moderately  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 


and  carbon  tetrachloride,  although  gradually  de- 
composed by  all  the  solvents  with  the  exception  of 
neutral  petroleum  oils.  It  is  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  alkaloids  and  organic  matter  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  slowly  hydrolyzed  and  decomposed  by 
water.  Acetozone  of  the  markets  is  benzoyl-acetyl- 
peroxide  diluted  with  a  neutral  drying  powder  so 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  pure  article  is  represented. 
Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water  so  that  fifteen  grains  of  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  one-half  gallon  of  boiled  or  distilled  water,, 
and  the  solution  should  be  used  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  it  is  made.  If  the  commercial  drug 
be  employed  thirty  grains  may  be  used  in  the 
half  gallon;  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  and  be  decanted  without  filtration. 

Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  is  a  very  active  germi- 
cide. Experiments  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  government  in  the  Philippines  show 
that  1  part  of  the  hydrolized  substance  to  177  of 
water,  and  containing  only  0.05  per  cent,  of  active 
oxygen,  destroys  all  germs,  including  spores,  al- 
most instantly,  and  even  at  a  dilution  of  1  in  3000, 
vegetating  germs,  as  a  rule,  are  killed  within  one 
minute,  but  the  spores  require  an  appreciable 
time.  On  comparing  these  results  with  similar 
ones  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  1  in  1000,  and  phenol 
5  per  cent.,  it  was  shown  that  hydrogen  dioxide, 
although  it  contained  ten  times  as  much  active 
oxygen  as  the  solution  of  benzoyl-acetyl-dioxide, 
was  by  no  means  as  effective,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  phenol. 

It  was  further  shown  that  1  part  in  1000  abso- 
lutely destroys  and  that  1  in  30,000  distinctly 
inhibits  the  growth  of  the  comma  bacillus.  In  the 
experiments  of  Ferer  and  Novy  (Am.  Chem.  J., 
vol.  xxvii.,  No.  3,  March,  1902),  one  drachm  (3.9 
Gm. )  of  it  a  day,  for  weeks,  given  a  dog  weigh- 
ing eight  kilos,  produced  no  sensible  effect. 
Charles  L.  Bliss  has  shown  that  the  peroxide  is 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  hippurie  acid.  In  in- 
ternal medicine  benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  has  been 
used  in  the  United  States  hospitals  with  most  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  given 
in  double  capsules  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.)  every  two  to  four  hours.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  stomach  was  full  at  the 
time  of  administration  vomiting  frequently  oc- 
curred, probably  being  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  peroxide  by  the  organic  matter  present,  since 
no  irritation  was  produced  when  the  stomach  was 
empty.  Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  has  been  em- 
ployed primarily  by  Wasdin,  and  subsequently  bv 
Harris  and  others  (T.  G.,  1902-1903),  in  typhoid 
fever  with  alleged  most  extraordinary  results  in 
the  reduction  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms, 
— one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
grains  (8.3-13.6  Gm.)  being  administered  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Acetozone  has  also  been  em- 
ployed locally  as  a  germicide  with  excellent  results 
in  gonorrhoea,  malignant  oedema,  tinea  tonsurans, 
infected  ulcers,  and  similar  affections.  In  surgical 
cases  acetozone  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
wound.  When  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in 
typhoid  fever  or  in  conditions  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  this  disease,  a  1  in  1000  solution 
should  be  freshly  prepared  each  day,  and  admin- 
istered almost  ad  libitum. 

Benzoyl  Ecgonine. — This  substance  is  made 
by  heating  cocaine  in  aqueous  solution  to  decom- 
position. For  details,  see  Paul,  P.  J.,  Oct.  17, 
1885,  March  27,  1886;  also,  Skraup,  Sitzungsb. 
Wiener  Akad.,  1885.  The  reaction  consists  in  the 
substitution  in  cocaine  [Ci6(CH3)  III8N04]  of  an 
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atom  of  hydrogen  (H)  for  the  methyl  group 
(CH3).  There  results  Ci6  (H)  .H18N04  or  C9H14 
(C7H50)N03  =  benzoyl  ecgonine;  while  CH30H 
(methyl  alcohol)  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  M. 
R.  Stockman  (J.  A.  P.,  vol.  xxi.)  finds  that  it 
acts  like  caffeine,,  but  less  powerfully.  It  does  not 
paralyze  the  sensory  nerves. 

Benzoyl=EugenoI. — Benzeugenol,  Ci0Hn  ( G7H5 
0)02,  occurs  in  colorless  prisms  or  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  70.5°  C.  (158.9°  F.) ,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
similar  in  its  properties  and  medicinal  uses  to 
cinnamyl-eugenol,  C19H18O3.  Both  are  used  as  an- 
tiseptics and  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Benzoyl  Tropeine,  Ci5Hi9N02  +  2H20,  is 
formed  by  heating  tropine  with  benzoic  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acids  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.) ,  when  the 
benzoyl  radical,  C7HS0,  derived  from  benzoic  acid, 
C6H5CO.OH,  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  tro- 
pine, C8Hi5NO,  and  C8H14  ( C7HsO )  NO  is  pro- 
duced. It  forms  silky  needles,  fusing  at  58°  C. 
(13G.4°  F. ).  When  deprived  of  water,  the  anhy- 
drous base  fuses  at  from  41°  to  42°  C.  (105.8°  to 
107.6°  F.),  and  can  be  sublimed  without  decom- 
position. It  has  a  strong  basic  reaction,  and  its 
salts  are  not  very  soluble. 

Filehne  (B.  K.  W.,  vii.  1887)  has  found  that 
benzoyl  tropeine  is  a  powerful  local  anaesthetic, 
also  affecting  the  pupil  and  accommodation  like 
other  tropeines.  He  also  found  other  benzoyl 
compounds  to  be  local  anaesthetics,  benzoyl  methyl- 
triacetonalkamine  being  the  most  powerful,  ben- 
zoyl quinine  next,  benzoyl  morphine  the  least. 

Berberis. — This  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Berberidaceae  comprises  various  shrubs 
having  a  yellow  inner  bark  and  wood,  probably 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  medicinal.  The 
bark  of  the  root  of  B.  vulgaris,  L.,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, under  the  name  of  Berberis.  Berberis 
aquifolium  is  official  in  U.  S.  P.  8th  Revision 
(see  page  236).  Berberis,  Br.  Add.,  is  the  stem  of 
Berberis  aristata,  DC,  a  plant  of  Northern  India. 

Lycium,  or  Vokiov  of  the  ancients,  highly  valued 
as  a  local  application  in  affections  of  the  eye  and 
eyelids,  and  used  for  various  other  purposes,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  medicine  still  used  in  India  for 
the  same  affections,  under  the  name  of  rusot  or 
rusiout.  According  to  Royle,  extracts  from  vari- 
ous species  of  berberis  enter  into  this  substance, 
which,  combined  with  opium  and  alum,  is  much 
used  in  ophthalmia;  also  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  typhoid  fevers, 
diarrhcca,  and  dyspepsia.  (P.  J.,  Dec.  1865.) 
Concentrated  solution  of  berberis  (Liquor  Ber- 
beridis  Concentratus,  Br.  Add.)  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc.)  ; 
the  tincture  (Tinctura  Berberidis,  Br.  Add.,  120 
gr.  in  a  pint  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol),  in  doses  of 
half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc.).  Fluid- 
cxtractum  Berberidis  is  official  (see  page  529). 

Barberry.  Berberis  vulgaris.  Epinevinette, 
Vinettier,  Ecorce  de  Racine  de  Berberides,  Fr. 
Fauerach,  Gemeiner  Sauerdorn,  Berberitze,  Berber- 
itzen-  (Saurach-)  Wurzelrinde,  G.  Berbero,  It., 
Sp- — This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  grows  wild 
in  waste  grounds  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
on  account  of  its  berries.  It  is  a  spreading  shrub, 
from  four  to  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  Avith 
thorny  branches,  a  light  gray  bark,  and  a  fine 
yellow  wood.  Under  the  name  of  Berberis  cana- 
densis, Pursh  described  an  American  plant,  which 
grows  in  hill£  districts,   from  the  borders  of 


Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and  which  is  character- 
ized, according  to  Gray,  by  its  repandly-toothed 
leaves,  with  the  teeth  less  bristly-pointed,  by  its 
few-flowered  racemes,  its  petals  notched  at  the 
apex,  and  its  oval  berries.  By  Hooker,  however,  it 
is  considered  a  variety  of  B.  vulgaris,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  points  mentioned.  By  Regel 
it  is  referred  to  B.  sinensis,  Desf.,  of  China.  It  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high. 

The  berries  of  B.  vulgaris,  which  grow  in  loose  ! 
bunches,  are  oblong  and  of  a  red  color,  have  a  1 
grateful,  sour,  astringent  taste,  and  contain  malic,* 
and  citric  acids.    They  are  refrigerant,  astringent,  f 
and  antiscorbutic,  and  are  used  in  Europe,  in  the 
form  of  drink,  in  febrile  diseases  and  diarrhozus. 
An  agreeable  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  juice, 
and  the  berries  are  sometimes  preserved  for  the 
table.  Graeger  found  in  the  ripe  fruit,  freed  from 
stalks,  15.58  per  cent,  of  integuments  and  seeds, 
17.20  of  soluble  solid  constituents,  and  67.22  of 
water.    The  constituents  of  the  juice  in  100  parts  of 
fresh  berries  were  5.92  parts  of  malic  acid,  4.07  of 
sugar,  6.61  of  gum,  67.16  of  water,  and  0.06  of  salts, 
of  potassium  and  calcium.    (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1,  1873 
14.)    The  root  and  inner  bark  have  been  used  foi 
dyeing  yellow.    The  bark  of  the  root  is  grayish  onj 
the  outside,  yellow  within,  very  bitter,  and  stairaj 
the  saliva  when  chewed.    Brandes  found  in  10( 
parts  of  the  root  6.63  of  bitter,  yellow  extractivtj 
(impure  berberine) ,  1.55  of  brown  coloring  matter 
0.35  of  gum,  0.20  of  starch,  0.10  of  cerin,  0.07  o 
stearin,  0.03  of  chlorophyll,  0.55  of  a  sub-resin; 
55.40  of  lignin,  and  35.00  of  water. 

Hesse  found  in  berberis  root  four  alkaloids  be, 
sides  berberine;  the  mother  liquor  from  berberinl 
hydrochloride    when    precipitated    with  sodim 
hydroxide  yielded  to  ether  three  alkaloids,  a  fourtlj 
which  is  amorphous,  remaining  undissolved.  ' 
of  the  alkaloids  in  the  ethereal  solution  crysi 
tallized  from  alcohol  in  small  tabular  crystal! 
and  is  named  by  the  author  berbamine.    It  ha! 
the  composition  Ci8Hi9N03  +  2H20.  (Ber.  d.  Chen 
Ges.,  19,  3190).    To  a  second  alkaloid  the  name  < 
oxyacanthine  has  been  applied.    It  can  be  ol 
tained  from  the  mother  liquor  from  which  tl 
berberine  hydrochloride  has  been  separated.  Tl 
liquid  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  when 
dark  colored  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  fro 
which   ether  dissolves  oxyacanthine,  berbamin 
and  an  unnamed  alkaloid,  while  another  brow 
colored  amorphous  base  remains  undissolved.  Tl 
ethereal  solution  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  ax 
the  resultant  acetate  decomposed  by  sodium  su 
phate,  when  oxyacanthine  sulphate  is  precipitate, 
berbamine   remaining   in   solution.     On  deeoij 
posing  the  solution  of  oxyacanthine  sulphate  wi 
ammonia    the    free    alkaloid   is  precipitated 
Hocks,  which,  after  drying  at  100°  C.  (212  F, 
melt  at  from  138°  to  150°  C.  (280.4°  to  302°  F.I 
but  when  crystallized  from  alcohol  or  ether  it  foil; 
anhydrous  needles,  melting  at  from  208°  to  210 
(406.4°  to  410°  F.).    Its  formula  is  given  as  t 
H21NO3.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  a 
benzene,  but  only  sparingly  in  petroleum  spir 
(Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  m.,  part 
466.)    Schmidt  and  Schilbaeh  have  made  soi 
interesting  .studies  upon  the  salts  and  decompo 
tion  products  of  berberine.     (See  A.  Pharm.,  IS! 
141;  J.  Chem.  S.,  1892,  641.) 

Barberry  is  in  small  doses  tonic,  in  larger  01 
cathartic,  "and  was  formerly  given  m  jaundice.  1 
is  a  gentle  tonic  and  laxative.  It  may  be  used  | 
the  form  of  decoction.  For  uses  of  B.  aqmfohu 
see  Berberis,  page  236. 
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The  alkaloid  berberine  is  probably  a  simple 
bitter  tonic,  although  antiperiodic  properties  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  and  T.  Lasearato  ( La  Grece 
medicale,  1899,  No.  2)  affirms  that  it  has  a  spe- 
cific action  upon  the  spleen  which  renders  it  very 
,-aluable  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  splenic  en- 
argement,  and  that  it  is  so  powerful  in  producing 
;ontraetion  that  when  the  spleen  is  softened  large 
loses  may  produce  splenic  rupture,  with  fatal 
hemorrhage.  Dose,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.3 
iin.). 

Beta=NaphtholsuIphonic  Acid.  Acidum  Beta- 
aphiholinsulphohicum.  Ci0H6  ( OH )  .SOsH. — Beta- 
mphtholins id phonic  acid  occurs  in  white  pearly 
cales,  tinged  with  red.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
'ater  and  alcohol,  and  appears  to  be  interesting 
o  the  physician  only  as  a  test  for  albumin  in  the 
rine.  According  to  E.  Riegler,  the  reaction  is  so 
elicate  that  it  will  make  plainly  visible  the  pres- 
nce  of  one  part  of  albumin  in  forty  thousand  of 
rater.  Albumoses  and  peptones  are  also  thrown 
awn,  but  such  precipitates  disappear  on  the  appli- 
vtion  of  heat,  which  does  not  occur  with  albumin. 
iegler's  test  is  best  performed  by  adding  to  five 
r  six  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine  from  twenty 

>  thirty  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
t  the  reagent. 

Betaine. — This  is  an  alkaloid  of  weak  basic 
roperties  which  Scheibler  discovered  in  the  juice 
?  the  sugar  beet.     (A.  J.  P.,  xli.  559.)  Huse- 

ann  showed  it  to  be  identical  with  lycine,  and 

>  have  the  composition  C5H11NO2.  (A.  J.  P., 
'75,  209.)  Liebreieh  also  obtained  it  by  the  oxi- 
ition  of  choline,  and  called  it  oxyneurine.  (Ber. 

Chem.  Ges.,  iv.  735.)  It  has  been  made  syn- 
etically,  and  its  relation  to  choline  and  similar 
mpounds  established.    It  is  now  known  to  be  tri- 

CH2.N(CH3)3 
ethyl  glycocoll,  I  / 
COO 

Waller  and  Plimmer    (P.  ./.,  1  xxi.  517)  find 
at  betaine  is  feebly  but  distinctly  toxic.  In 
«e  of  0.1  Gm.  per  kilo  it  produced  in  rabbits  fall 
blood  pressure  with  final  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
iey  assert  that  pure  betaine  is  less  poisonous 
an  the  commercial.     They  obtained  4.4  Gm. 
am  1000  Gm.  of  beet  sugar. 
Betel.    Br.  Add.— 'The  leaves  of  Piper  Betle, 
"  Betle.     (Chavica    Betle    (L.),    Miq.)— The 
tel  pepper  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  hotter 
rts  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands, 
th  irrigation  and  training  of  the  vine  upon 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Italian  cultiva- 
>n  of  the  grape.    The  leaves,  which  are  about 
e  inches  long,  are  sometimes  gathered  green  and 
»ned  artificially,  those  which  die  upon  the  vines 
ing  of  less  value.    They  are  described  as  broadly 
ite,  acuminate,  obliquely  cordate  at  the  base, 
e-  or  seven-nerved;    coriaceous  and  glossy  on 
2  upper  surface;    they  have  a  warm  aromatic 
■ter  taste.    As  found  in  commerce  they  are 
quently   tied   up    or    stitched    together  into 
ckets.    The  warm  aromatic  taste  of  the  betel 
ves  is  due  to  an  essential  oil  known  as  betel 
■  This  is  of  a  color  varying  from  clear  yellow 
dark  brown  and  of  aromatic,  somewhat  creo- 
e-like,  odor  and  burning  sharp  taste.    The  spe- 
c  gravity   ranges    from   0.958   to    1.044,  the 
hter  oil  being  that  obtained  from  the  fresh 
ves.    The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  gives  a 
«nish  to  bluish-green  color  with  ferric  chlo- 

rhe  betel  oil  from  Siam  contains  cadinene  and 
characteristic  phenol  named  betelphenol,  iso- 


meric with  eugenol ;  the  oil  from  Java  contains  in 
addition  to  the  betelphenol,  chavicol  and  a  ses- 
quiterpene; while  the  Manila  oil  contains 
betelphenol  as  the  sole  phenolic  constituent 
(Gildemeister  and  Hoffmann,  Die  /Etherische 
Oele,  Berlin,  1899). 

The  essential  oil  of  betel  is  an  active  local 
stimulant  and  has  been  used  in  doses  of  one  to 
two  minims  (0.06  to  0.12  Cc.)  in  the  treatment  of 
various  respiratory  catarrhs,  and  as  a  local  appli- 
cation, either  by  gargle  or  inhalation,  in  diph- 
theria. It  is  said  that  the  juice  of  four  leaves  is 
equivalent  in  power  to  one  drop  of  the  oil.  In 
India  betel  leaves  are  used  locally  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  the  purpose  of  counter-irritation 
and  applied  to  the  mammary  glands  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  milk. 

Betol.  Naphlhol.  Naphthosalol.  Salinaph- 
thol.  Salicylic-naphthyl  ester.  Salicylate  of  /3- 
naphthol.  CsH4OH.c6o.Ci0H7. — Betol  occurs  in 
white,  shining  crystals,  is  odorless  and  tasteless, 
melts  at  95°  C.  *(203°  F. ) ,  and  is  insoluble  in 
cold  or  hot  water,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  with 
difficulty,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
(1  in  3),  in  ether,  and  in  benzene.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  acids  or  alkalies  in  the  cold,  but 
the  alkaline  pancreatic  fluid  has  the  power  to 
decompose  it  into  /3-naphthol  and  salicylic  acid. 

Betol  was  proposed  by  Sahli  as  a  substitute  for 
salol,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  less  disagreeable 
and  yielding  in  the  intestines  naphthol  instead  of 
the  more  poisonous  phenol.  It  contains,  however, 
10  per  cent,  less  salicylic  acid  than  does  salol,  and, 
having  a  much  higher  melting  point,  splits  up 
much  less  readily  in  the  intestines;  a  fact  which 
gains  importance  from  the  observation  that  fre- 
quently salicylic  acid  cannot  be  found  in  the  urine 
after  its  ingestion.  Sahli  has  given  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  (11.6  Gm.)  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Betol  may  be  used  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  is  especially  commended  by  Robert  in 
ammoniacal  cystitis.  Butter  of  cacao  will  dissolve 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  betol,  so  that  supposi- 
tories or  bougies  are  readily  made.  Dose,  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.65-1.3  Gm.). 

The  salicylic  ester  of  a-naphthol,  an  isomer  of 
betol,  is  known  as  alphol.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
salol  in  therapeutic  effect.  The  dose  is  from  eight 
to  thirty  grains  (0.5-2  Gm.). 

Betonica.  Betonica  officinalis,  L.  Wood 
Betony. — A  perennial  European  labiate  herb, 
feebly  aromatic  and  astringent.  Its  root  has  been 
considered  emetic  and  purgative. 

Betula.  Betula  alba,  L.  Common  European 
Birch.  Boulcau,  Fr.  Birke,  G.  (Earn.  Cupuliferoe 
or  Betulacere. ) — Various  parts  of  this  tree  have 
been  applied  to  medicinal  uses.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  secrete  a  resinous  substance,  having  acid 
properties,  which,  combined  with  alkalies,  is  said 
to  produce  the  effects  of  a  tonic  laxative.  (,/.  P. 
C,  xxvi.  20S.)  The  inner  bark,  which  is  bitter- 
ish and  astringent,  has  been  employed  in  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  epidermis  is  separable  into 
thin  layers,  which  may  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  oiled  paper,  and  applied  to  various 
economical  uses.  The  bark  contains  betulin,  or 
betula  camphor,  which  Hausemann  (Ann.  Oh.  Ph., 
182,  368)  has  shown  to  be  a  diatomic  alcohol,  as  it 
forms  a  diacetate.  Its  formula  is  C36H6o03,  fusing 
point  258°  C.  (490.4°  E. ) .  When  oxidized  it 
yields  betulinic  acid,  C36H5406,  and  betulinamariG 
acid,  C36H52Oi6-  Submitted  to  dry  distillation  it 
yields  an  oily  body  of  characteristic  Russia  leather 
odor.    When  the  bark  is  distilled,  it  yields  an 
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enipyreumatic  oil,  called  Daggett,  oleum  Rusci, 
betulinum,  or  muscoviticum,  it  is  a  thick,  brown- 
ish-black liquid,  sp.  gr.  0.955,  having  the  odor 
of  Russia  leather,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
it  is  employed.  This  oil  has  been  found  very 
useful  as  a  local  application  in  chronic  eczema 
and  other  skin  diseases.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties closely  resemble,  if  they  be  not  identical 
with,  those  of  oil  of  cade.  Dutch  and  German 
oil  of  birch  are  quite  different  from  the  Rus- 
sian oil.  (See  P.  J.,  xv.  769.)  The  leaves  of 
birch,  which  have  a  peculiar  aromatic,  agree- 
able odor,  and  a  bitter  taste,  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  dropsy.  Active  diuretic  properties  are 
claimed  for  birch  leaves  and  attributed  to  the 
betulorentinic  acid  in  them.  An  alcoholic  extract 
has  been  used  in  daily  doses  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  grains  (1.6-3.2  Gm.).  When  the  stem  of 
the  tree  is  wounded  a  saccharine  juice  flows  out 
which  is  considered  useful  in  complaints  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  susceptible,  with 
yeast,  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  A  beer,  wine, 
spirit,  and  vinegar  are  prepared  from  it  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  Tinctura  Rusci  is  made,  accord- 
ing to  Hager,  as  follows:  01.  Rusci  10,  Alcohol, 
^ther,  of  each  15,  01.  Lavandula;,  01.  Rosmarini, 
01.  Rutae,  of  each  0.4  parts;  filter.  (A.  J.  P., 
1881.) 

Bezoar. — Tins  name  has  been  given  to  concre- 
tions formed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of 
animals,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  possess 
extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  Many  varieties 
have  been  noticed;  but  they  were  all  arranged  in 
two  classes,  the  oriental  bezoar  (lapis  bezoar 
orientalis),  and  the  western  bezoar  {lapis  bezoar 
occidentalis)  ■  the  former  was  most  esteemed. 

Bichetia.  Bichetia  officinalis.  Murere  Juice  is 
extracted  in  Brazil  from  the  incised  bark  of  this 
plant;  it  is  a  thick  reddish  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1.100, 
and  is  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid  and  to  be  use- 
ful in  rheumatism  and  syphilis.  The  dose  of  the 
juice  is  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  in  water;  in 
large  doses  it  is  drastic. 

Bicuculla.  Bicuculla  canadensis  (Goldie), 
Millsp.  Gorydalis  formosa,  Pursh.  (Dicentra 
canadensis,  Walt.)  Turkey  Corn.  Turkey  Pea. 
Squirrel  Corn.  (Fam.  Papaveracea;. )  — The  tubers 
of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  slight  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  bitterish  somewhat  pungent  and  per- 
sistent taste.  It  is  said  to  yield  its  active  proper- 
ties to  water  and  alcohol. 

According  to  Merck  (Berichte  iiber  das  Jahr, 
1892),  there  are  in  Capnoides  tuberosum  (DC), 
Lyons  (Gorydalis  cava,  Schweig.),  four  alkaloids, 
two  of  which  (corydaline  and  corycavine)  are 
weak  bases,  and  two  (bulbocapnine  and  corydine) 
strong  bases.  Corydaline,  C22H27N04,  is  a  ter- 
tiary base  and  was  obtained  crystallized  in  laro-e 
prisms,  /using  at  135°  C.  (275°  F.) ,  and  easily 
soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether.  Corycavine, 
JNU6,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  all  solvents,  crystal- 
<foA  ?o  SSla11  matted  needles,  and  fuses  at  218°  C. 
(4-4.4  F.),  with  partial  decomposition.  Bulbo- 
capnine, C19H19N04,  is  a  erystallizable  base,  melt- 
ing at  199°  C.  (390.2°  F.),  and  soluble  in  excess 
ot  potassium  hydroxide.  This  alkaloid  is  the  one 
present  m  largest  amount,  and  was  first  called 
corydaline;  but  Merck  accepts  the  name  bulbocap- 
nine proposed  for  it  by  Freund  and  Josephy.  (Ber. 
J.  Chem  Ges.  25,  2411. )  Corydine  is  obtained  from 
the  mother  liquors  of  the  bulbocapnine,  and  is 
also  a  strong  base.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
readily  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether,  but  cannot  be 


obtained  in  crystallized  form.  J.  Gadamer  made 
careful  extractions  from  bicuculla  bulbs  and  found 
about  five  per  cent,  of  alkaloids.  He  found  the 
following    composition:     I.    Crystalline  bases: 

1,  corydaline,  2,  bulbocapnine,  3,  corycavine,  and 

4,  corybulbine.  II.  Amorphous  mixture  of  bases  con- 
sisting of  the  following,  after  fractional  salt  for- 
mation: a,  erystallizable  substances:  1,  corydaline, 

2,  corybulbine,  3,  isocorybulbine,  4,  corycavamine, 

5,  corycavine,  0,  corydine,  7,  bulbocapnine,  8,  a 
base  melting  at  135°  C.  (275°  F.),  not  identi- 
cal with  corydaline;  b,  two  amorphous  bases,  and 
corytuberine,  an  alkaloid  not  extracted  by  ether, 
but  obtained  from  the  syrupy  extract  by  the  addi-  )j 
tion  of  a  little  chloroform.  Capnoides  tuberosum, 
with  its  eleven  distinct  alkaloids,  therefore  may  be 
compared  to  Papaver  somniferum  ( L. ) .  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  protopine,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  alkaloids  in  the  Papaveraceae,  has 
as  yet  not  been  found  in  Corydalis  cava.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  corycavamine,  which  has  a 
very  similar  constitution,  takes  the  place  of  pro- 
topine in  corydalis.  The  alkaloids  of  Corydalis 
nobilis,  Pers.,  have  been  studied  by  Birsmann.  (A. 
J.  P.,  1893,  135.)  Benzene  extracts  an  amor- 
phous white  base  of  the  composition  C21H21NO6, 
resembling  the  amorphous  base  (corydine?)  of  I 
C.  tuberosum.  On  making  the  mother  liquor  alka- 
line, a  brown  resinous  mass  is  thrown  down,  from 
which  benzene  separates  a  base  crystallizing  from 
boiling  water,  with  the  formula  C22H25N0s>  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  corydalnobiline.  Several 
other  alkaloids  were  obtained,  and  indications  of; 
hydroberberine  and  berberine. 

The  tubers  of  Bicuculla  canadensis  (turkey  corn) 
are  asserted  to  be  tonic,  diuretic,  and  alterative 
and  are  given  in  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and  cuta 
neons  affections,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirtj 
grains  (0.65-2.0  Gm.).  They  are  also  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture  and  decoction.  Corydalin  01J 
corydalia,  of  the  eclectics,  is  an  impure  resinou 
mixture.  Fischer  and  Svell  have  found  that  tlw 
Bicuculla  cucularia  ( L. ) ,  Millsp.  ( Dicentra  cucu\ 
laria,  Torr.),  a  plant  closely  resembling  B.  canal 
densis,  but  producing  no  tubers,  contains  thred 
alkaloids,  one  of  which  is  protopine.  (Ph.  Archii)\ 
No.  7,  1903.) 

Bidens.  Bidens  bipinnata,  L.  Spanish  Needle;) 
An  indigenous  composite  plant,  of  which  the  roo! 
and  seeds  are  popularly  used  as  emmenagogueii 
and  by  the  eclectics  in  laryngeal  and  bronchi^ 
diseases  as  expectorants. 

Bignonia. — From  the  various  species  of  .Soutj 
American  bignonias  are  produced  coloring  matteij 
which  are  much  used  for  various  purposes  by  th| 
South  American  Indians.  The  most  important  c|l 
these  are  carajura,  chica,  and  ula.  (See  P.  J\ 
xlvi. ) 

Biodal. '  Monoiodo-dibismuthi-methylene-dicri\\ 
sotinate. — A  pink,  odorless,  insoluble  powder,  sul 
gested  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform.  I 

Bird=Lime.  Bird-glue.  Yogelleim,  G.— A  viscil 
substance,  existing  in  various  plants,  particular^ 
in  the  bark  of  Viscum  album,  L.,  and  Hew  aquj 
folium,  L.,  or  European  holly,  from  the  latter  t\ 
which  it  is  usually  procured.    The  process  fd 
preparing  it  consists  in  boiling  the  middle  bail 
for  some   hours   in   water,   then  separating 
from  the  liquid,  and  placing  it  in  proper  vej 
sels  in  a  cool  situation,  where  it  is  allowed  1 
remain  till  it  thickens,  when  it  is  washed  1 
separate  impurities.    Bird-lime  thus  prepared 
greenish,  tenacious,  glutinous,  bitterish,  and  < 
an  odor  analogous  to  that  of  flaxseed  oil.  L 
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osed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  it  becomes  dry, 
rown,  and  pulverizable,  but  re-acquires  its  vis- 
idity  upon  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  a 
omplex  body,  but  is  thought  to  owe  its  char- 
cteristic  properties  to  a  proximate  principle, 
/Inch  is  called  glu  by  the  French  chemists.  This 
rinciple  is  without  odor  or  taste,  extremely  ad- 
lesive,  fusible  by  heat,  inflammable,  insoluble  in 
rater,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved 
reely  by  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  According 
o  Macaire,  it  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  oils, 
ither  hot  or  cold,  a  property  which  distin- 
uishes  it  from  the  resins.  Macaire  proposed  for 
t  the  name  of  viscin.  (J.  P.  C,  xx.  18.)  Its 
nalysis  corresponds  to  the  formula  CgoEUsOs  (or 
ossibly  C20H32  +  8H20) .  After  the  extraction  of 
he  viscin  by  ether,  Reinsch  found  a  substance 
oluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  which  he  called  vis- 
aoutchin,  because  of  its  elastic  caoutchouc-like 
haraeter.  He  gives  it  the  formula  C8Hi60.  Bird- 
ime  is  so  tenacious  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
atch  small  birds,  which,  when  they  alight  on  a 
tick  thickly  covered  with  it,  are  unable  to  escape. 

Under  the  name  of  viscum  aucuparium  varum, 
r  viscin,  bird-lime  has  become  a  commercial  sub- 
tance  which,  when  dissolved  in  benzene,  gives  a 
yrupy,  intensely  green  solution  capable  of  any 
egree  of  concentration,  and  possesses  extraordi- 
ary  adhesive  powers,  adapting  it  for  use  as  the 
asis  of  plasters  and  also  as  a  vehicle  for  various 
ermatological  remedies.  The  ordinary  base  of 
iscin  plasters,  as  proposed  by  Riehl,  consists  of 

mixture  of  forty-eight  troyounces  (1500  Gm.) 
Dlution  of  viscin,  three  troyounces,  one  and  one- 
alf  drachms  ( 100  Gm. )  powdered  orris,  thirteen 
royounces  (400  Gm.)  starch,  to  which  are  added 
enice  turpentine,  nine  troyounces,  three  drachms 
280  Gm.),  and  Damar  gum,  one  troyounce  (31 
ffl.),  the  whole  reduced  to  a  paste  by  evapora- 
ion.  In  the  preparation  of  salicylic  viscin  plas- 
ms the  same  formula  is  followed,  excepting  that 
lie  last  two  substances  are  replaced  by  5  to  10 
er  cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  Various  viscin  plasters 
re  made  with  mercury,  iodoform,  and  other  active 
ubstances.  Zincum  viscosum  is  a  viscin  solution 
f  the  consistency  of  linseed  oil,  containing  10  per 
ent.  of  zinc  oxide. 

Bismal. — The  bismuth  salt  of  methylene-digal- 
ic  acid.  A  grayish-brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
'ater  or  the  gastric  juice,  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
olutions.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  diar- 
hcsa.  Dose,  from  one  and  one-half  to  five  grains 
0.096-0.32  Gm.). 

Bismone.  Colloidal  Bismuth  Oxide. — A  sub- 
tance  said  to  be  produced  by  the  reaction  between 
ismuth  salts  and  alkaline  solutions  of  sodium 
Fsalbinate  or  protalbinate.  It  occurs  as  a  trans- 
ient amorphous  mass,  containing  22.3  per  cent, 
f  bismuth  oxide ;  freely  soluble  in  warm  or  cold 
'ater,  the  solution  up  to  25  per  cent,  being  a 
eddish-yellow  and  slightly  opalescent  tasteless 
uid;  when  stronger,  syrupy  or  gelatinous.  It 
as  been  highly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
astro-intestinal  catarrh,  especially  in  infants.  It 
annot  be  used  hypodermically  on  account  of  its 
endency  to  produce  local  disturbances  and  ne- 
uritis. Eighty  ninims  (5  Cc. )  of  a  10  per  cent, 
queous  solution  may  be  given  three  or  four  times 

day  to  young  children,  and  doses  of  fifteen 
rains  (1  Gm.)  are  said  to  be  borne  without  diffi- 
ulty  by  older  children ;  always  given  in  solution 
nd  not  in  powder. 

Bismutan.  Isutan. — A  yellow,  odorless  pow- 
er, consisting  of  bismuth,  resorcinol,  and  tannin. 


It  is  recommended  for  intestinal  catarrh  in  doses 
for  adults  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0 
Gm. ) . 

Bismuth  Albuminate.  Bismuthi  Albuminas. 
Bismuthum  Albuminatum.  Wismutalbuminat,  G. 
A  compound  of  indefinite  composition  made  by  add- 
ing a  solution  of  75  parts  of  dried  egg-albumin  to 
25  parts  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  drying  the 
product  at  a  low  temperature. 

A  pale  gray  or  white  powder,  not  wholly  soluble 
in  water,  containing  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of 
bismuth.  It  is  used  in  gastric  and  intestinal 
cramps  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.5  to  1.0  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Benzoate.  Bismuthi  Benzoas.  BiO. 
(C7H5O2). — Basic  Bismuth  Benzoate  is  official  in 
the  French  Codex.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  was  originally  proposed  by  P.  Vigier 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bismuth  salicylate;  it  may 
be  made  by  double  decomposition  between  bismuth 
nitrate  and  sodium  benzoate;  like  the  salicylate, 
it  is  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  benzoic 
acid  being  set  free.  It  contains  about  65  per  cent, 
of  bismuth,  and  may  be  given  as  an  intestinal  anti- 
septic in  diarrhoeas,  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm. )  four  to  six  times  a  day. 
The  benzoate  has  been  commended  by  Finger  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform. 

It  may  be  made  by  adding  a  solution  (prepared 
with  heat)  of  76  parts  of  sodium  benzoate  in  200 
parts  of  distilled  water  to  a  solution  of  100  parts 
of  bismuth  nitrate  in  20  parts  of  glycerin  and  60 
parts  of  distilled  water.  It  contains  27  per  cent, 
of  benzoic  acid. 

Bismuth  Borate. — Bismuthi  Boras,  BiB03,  is 
a  grayish-white  powder  which  has  been  used  as 
an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  doses  of  from  seven  to 
fifteen  grains  (0.45-1.0  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Borophenaie. — Bismuthi  Borophenas, 
Markasol,  has  been  recommended  as  a  slightly 
astringent  absorbent  powder,  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  iodoform. 
It  is  free  from  odor,  and  is  alleged  to  be  locally 
antiseptic. 

BismuthCerium  Salicylate  is  a  reddish-white 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  salt 
has  been  highly  commended  in  diarrhoea,  enteritis, 
and  dysentery  by  Salaya.  Dose,  ten  grains  (0.65 
Gm.). 

Bismuth  Chrysophanate.  Bismuthi  Chrys- 
ophanas.  Dermol.  Bismuthum  Chrysophanicum. 
Bi  (Ci5H904)3.Bi203 — This  is  a  yellow,  amor- 
phous, insoluble  powder,  which  has  been  used  in 
the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of  tho  skin. 

Bismuth  Dithiosalicylate.  Bismuthi  Dithio- 
salicylas.  Thioform.  ( S.C6H3  ( OH )  COO.BiO )  2 
Bi203  -4-  2H20  This  is  a  yellowish-gray,  odor- 
less and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether.  It  has  been  used  externally  as  a  dusting 
powder  in  skin  diseases  and  in  surgery,  and  prob- 
ably acts  precisely  as  does  dermatol.  It  has  been 
employed  upon  the  eye  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  is  not  irritant.  Internally  it  has  been  given 
in  diarrhoea  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  doses  of 
five  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day 
in  capsules. 

Bismuth  Iodo=oxyquinoline-suIphonate.  Bis- 
muthi Loretinas.  Loretin  Bismuth. — This  com- 
pound has  been  used  in  the  dose  of  four-fifths  of 
a  grain  (0.05  Gm.)  every  four  hours  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  and  other  obstinate  diarrhoeas, 
and  as  a  local  application  in  powder  form  to  epi- 
thelioma, syphilitic  and  other  forms  of  infected. 
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ulcers.  The  10  per  cent,  ointment  made  with 
lanolin  has  been  recommended  in  eczema  and 
psoriasis. 

Bismuth  Lactate.  Bismuthi  Lactas. — This  salt 
may  be  made  as  follows.  Take  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  sixty-one  parts;  ammonia  water,  fifty 
parts;  lactic  acid,  fifty-five  parts;  distilled 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  bismuth 
subnitrate,  in  a  flask,  with  the  ammonia  water 
previously  diluted  with  seventy-five  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  one 
hour,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  wash 
the  residue  thoroughly  with  distilled  water.  To 
the  moist  residue  add  the  lactic  acid,  and  evap- 
orate the  mixture  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath. 
The  product  is  a  white  powder,  slowly  soluble  in 
water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  used  in 
diarrhoea  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  (0.065- 
0.13  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Metacresolate.    Bismuthi  metacreso- 

las  A  pale  gray  or  white  powder,  odorless  and 

tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
used  as  an  internal  antiseptic  and  also  as  an 
antiseptic  dusting-powder,  to  take  the  place  of 
iodoform. 

Bismuth  Naphtholate.  Naphthol  Bismuth. 
Betanaphthol  Bismuth.  Orphol.  ( C10H7O )  3Bi + 
3H20.  (Merck.) — This  is  a  neutral,  light  brown, 
almost  odorless  and  tasteless  non-irritant  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  which,  according  to  its  manufac- 
turer, contains  80  per  cent,  of  bismuth  in  combina- 
tion with  20  per  cent,  of  betanaphthol.  According 
to  F.  A.  Jasenski  it  is  broken  up  both  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  intestines  into  its  constituents, 
which  are  to  a  slight  extent  absorbed,  but  to  a 
much  greater  extent  act  locally  as  a  gastrointes- 
tinal antiseptic;  useful  in  acute  and  chronic  en- 
teritis, in  fermentative  diarrhoeas,  in  various 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  whenever  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  is  desired.  The  drug  has  also  been 
used  locally  in  gonorrhoea,  external  ulcerations, 
impetigo,  etc.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  to  be 
harmless,  and  Chaumier  states  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  seventy-five  grains  a  day  to  young 
children  with  impunity.  It  is  probable  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  these  large  doses  is  decom- 
posed in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  greater 
part  passing  out  unchanged.  The  ordinary  dose 
is  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.)  in 
capsule  or  suspended  in  water. 

Bismuth  Oleate.  Bismuthi  Oleas.  Bi(Ci7 
H33C!02)3 — A  compound  resulting  from  the  reac- 
tion between  sodium  oleate  and  bismuth  trinitrate. 
It  forms  an  insoluble  powder  and  is  used  as  an 
emollient  and  astringent. 

Bismuth  Oxybromide.  Bismuthi  Oxybromi- 
dum.  Wismutoxybromid,  G.  BiOBr. — This  is  an 
impalpable  yellow  powder,  used  internally  in 
gastric  affections. 

Bismuth  Oxychloride.  Bismuthi  Oxychlori- 
dum  seu  Bubchloridum.  Bismuth  Subchloride.  Bis- 
n.uthyl  Chloride.  Oxychlorure  de  bismuth,  Fr. 
Wismutoxychlorid,  G.  BiOCL— -Made  by  slowly 
pouring  a  solution  of  bismuth  trinitrate,  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  col- 
lecting the  white  precipitate,  washing  and  drying. 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  pearl  white,  and  in 
France  as  blanc  de  fard.  Bismuth  oxychloride  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  bismuth  subnitrate. 

Bismuth  Oxyiodide.  Bismuthi  Oxyiodidum. 
BiOI — This  compound,  sometimes  termed  Bis- 
muthi Subiodidum,  may  be  made  by  F.  X. 
Moerk's  process,  as  follows:  Take  of  iodine,  4.6 


Gm. ;  bismuth  subnitrate,  10  Gm.;  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.42,  10  Cc;  solution  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, U.  S.  P.,  150  Cc. ;  water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. The  iodine  is  covered  with  50  Cc.  of  water, 
and  converted  into  hydriodic  acid  by  passing  hy- 
drogen sulphide  through  the  mixture,  boiling  to 
remove  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  filtering. 
The  subnitrate  is  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  then  enough 
water  added  to  produce  a  slight  permanent  opal- 
escence ;  this  mixture  is  then  slowly  poured  into 
the  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  constant 
stirring.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  by  decan- 
tation  until  the  washings  cease  to  turn  red  litmus 
paper  blue;  50  Cc.  of  water  are  added  to  it,  and 
the  hydriodic  acid  gradually  poured  in,  until  after 
stirring  and  allowing  to  settle  the  supernatant 
liquid  has  a  yellow  color.  The  oxyiodide  is  washed, 
by  decantation,  removed  to  a  filter,  allowed  to 
drain,  and,  finally,  dried  at  a  temperature  not) 
exceeding  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  The  oxyiodide  has; 
a  light  yellowish-red  color,  and  contains  no  water! 
of  crystallization,  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  273.)  In  1877! 
the  bismuth  oxyiodide  was  recommended  as  a  local! 
antiseptic  and  substitute  for  iodoform,  by  A.  Sid- 
ney Reynolds.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable; 
extent  with  success  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
but  its  high  price  interferes  with  its  general  adop 
tion.  It  has  also  been  given  internally  in  gastric 
ulcer  and  other  gastric  affections  for  which  bis- 
muth is  usually  employed.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains   (0.32-0.65  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Oxyiodo=methyI=gaIlol.  Bismuthi 
Oxyiodo-methylgallolum.  lodo-gallicin.  CeR 
C0OCH3(0H)2O.Bi0H.L— Made  by  acting  upoij 
gallicin  (methyl  gallate)  with  bismuth  oxyiodide'] 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  amorphous,  dark  grajj 
powder,  insoluble  in  ordinary  solvents  and  contain1! 
ing  23.6  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  38.4  per  cent,  or 
bismuth. 

It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  powder  to  replac; 
iodoform. 

Bismuth  Oxyiodo-pyrogallate.  Bismuthi  Oxy 
iodo-pyrogallas.  C6H2  ( OH )  2.0.Bi  ( OH )  I.— Mad 
by  digesting  bismuth  oxyiodide  with  pyrogalli 
acid  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  potassiuij 
iodide  and  pyrogallic  acid  with  bismuth  nitratj 
in  acetic  acid.  A  fine,  amorphous,  yellowisl 
red  powder,  permanent  in  light  and  air.  _  It  | 
recommended  as  a  powerful  surgical  antisepti| 
powder. 

Bismuth  Oxyiodo=tamnate.  Bismuthi  Oxyiodi 
tannas. 

/OH 
p  „  /  .OH 

LeH2\<COOH  /OH 

\0-CO-C6H2^-0>BiI> 

Bismuth  oxyiodo-tannate  is  a  greenish-gray,  odo 
less,  tasteless  powder,  becoming  brownish  on  e: 
posure,  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  been  suggestc 
as  a  surgical  substitute  for  iodol. 

Bismuth  Peptonate.  Bismuthi  Peptonas  —Vv 
pared  by  adding  a  solution  of  80  parts  of  dnc 
peptone  to  20  parts  of  bismuth  and  ammonm 
citrate,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  wate, 
and  drying  at  a  low  temperature.  A  grayws 
brown  powder  containing  from  7  to  8  per  cent, 
bismuth.  .  , 

It  is  used  in  dyspepsia  and  gastralgia  in  aos 
of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  grains  (1.0-3.9  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Phenolate.  Bismuthi  Phenolas  m 
muth  Carbolate.     Phenol-Wismut,  G.  UHs^ 
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(0H)2. — Made  by  a  reaction  between  solutions  of 
bismuth  trinitrate  and  sodium  phenolate.  A  gray, 
insoluble,  inodorous  powder,  used  as  an  internal 
antiseptic,  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains 

(0.5-1.0  Gm. ),  also  as  an  antiseptic  dusting- 
powder. 

Bismuth  Phosphate,  Soluble. — Bismuthi  Phos- 
phas  Solubilis,  which  is  prepared  by  the  melting 
together  of  bismuth,  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  is  a  powder  easily  soluble  in 
water,  precipitated  by  alkalies,  acids,  or  heat,  and 
undergoing  spontaneous  decomposition  when  in 
concentrated  solution.  It  contains  20  per  cent, 
of  bismuth,  and  has  been  used  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  in  choleraic  and  other  acute  diarrhoeas 
in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  eight  grains  (0.2-0.5 
Gm.)  three  times  a  day. 

Bismuth  Pyrogallate.  Bismuthi  Pyrogallas. 
Helcosol.  C6Hs(OH)2OBiO.— It  is  a  yellowish- 
green  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  soluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  and 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  juices.  According  to  von 
Heyden,  it  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 
In  very  large  doses  it  is  said  to  be  non-poisonous, 
and  to  be  a  valuable  intestinal  antiseptic;  if, 
however,  pyrogallic  acid  should  be  liberated  in  the 
ilimentary  canal,  it  might  produce  disagreeable 
iffeets,  and  the  remedy  seems  to  us  dangerous. 

Bismuth  Resorcinate.  Bismuthi  Resorcinas. 
iesorcin-Wismut,  G.  [  (C6H402)3Bi2]3  +  Bi20s. 
Prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  bismuth  trini- 
rate  to  a  solution  of  resorcinol  in  an  excess  of 
ilkali.  A  yellowish-brown  powder  containing 
ibout  40  per  cent,  of  Bi203.  It  is  used  in  chronic 
md  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Bismuth  Sulphite. — Bismuthi  Sulphis,  Bi2 
S0s)3,  is  made  by  reacting  on  normal  bismuth 
litrate  with  sodium  sulphite.  It  is  an  antiseptic 
nd  antiferment  with  anthelmintic  properties. 

Bismuth  Tannate.  Bismuthi  Tannas — Bis- 
nuth  tannate  lias  be<>n  used  as  an  astringent  in 
liarrhoeas  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
0.65-2.0  Gm.). 

Bismuth  Valerate.  Bismuthi  Taleras.  Valeri- 
nate  de  Bismuth,  Fr.  Wismutvalerianat,  G. 
'i(C5H902)3.— This  salt  is  formed  by  double  de- 
omposition  between  solutions  of  bismuth  trini- 
rate  and  sodium  valerate.  Bismuth  valerate 
'recipitates  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  washed 
nth  water,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  has 
een  recommended  by  Righini  in  neuralgia,  and  in 
astrodynia.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to 
wo  grains  (0.032-0.13  Gm.),  repeated  several 
imes  a  day,  and  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

BismuthoL  Bismutal. — This  substance,  which 
'  probably  a  mere  mixture  of  the  bismuth  phos- 
hate  and  the  sodium  salicylate,  is  a  white,  crys- 
alline,  odorless  powder,  soluble  in  water,  which 
as  been  commended  by  Radlauer  as  an  antiseptic 
1  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  inflammations  of 
lie  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  used  with  talc 
from  1  to  2  to  1  to  5)  as  a  powder,  or  in  a  10 
0  20  per  cent,  ointment  with  vaseline,  or  as  a  1 
0  4  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  in  the  treatment 
£  infected  wounds,  syphilitic  and  other  ulcers, 
nd  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  chronic  sinuses, 
tc-_  It  has  been  especially  recommended  for  ex- 
sssive  sweating  of  the  feet. 

Bismutose. — This  substance  is  said  to  be  an 
'buminous  compound  containing  22  per  cent,  of 
ismuth,  66  per  cent,  of  albumin  and  impurities. 
fc  is  a  tasteless  white  powder  which  gradually 
equires  under  the  influence  of  light  a  slaty-gray 

>lor.   It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  other  solvents, 


and  dilute  acids  partly  dissolve  it  when  warmed. 
With  dilute  alkaline  solution  it  forms  rapidly, 
especially  when  heated,  an  opalescent  fluid.  It 
is  affirmed  to  be  non-poisonous.  It  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Laquer  ( Ther.  Geg.,  July,  1901) 
as  a  remedy  specially  for  children  in  all  those 
forms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  or  ul- 
ceration for  which  bismuth  has  been  employed. 
The  dose  for  infants  is  15  to  30  grains  (1-2  Gm. ), 
for  children  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.),  and  for  adults 
larger  quantities.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  dust- 
ing-powder in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  inter- 
trigo as  an  absorbent. 

Bistort.  Snakeweed.  Bistorte,  Gouleuvrine, 
Fr.  Weissenknbterich,  Natterwurz,  G. — This  is 
the  root  of  Polygonum  Bistorta,  L.  (Fam.  Poly- 
gonacere),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The 
root  is  cylindrical,  somewhat  flattened,  about  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  marked  with  annular 
or  transverse  wrinkles,  furnished  with  numerous 
fibres,  and  folded  or  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  tortuous  appearance  from  which  its 
name  was  derived.  When  dried,  it  is  solid,  brit- 
tle, of  a  deep  brown  color  externally,  reddish 
within,  inodorless,  and  of  a  rough,  astringent 
taste.  It  contains  much  tannin,  some  gallic  acid 
and  gum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  H. 
K.  Bowman  found  21  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  bis- 
tort root.  (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  193.)  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  like  those  of  kino,  but  it  is  less 
efficient.  It  may  be  employed  in  powder,  decoc- 
tion, or  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.). 

Besides  the  bistort,  some  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Polygonum  have  been  used  as  medi- 
cines. Among  these  are  P.  aviculare,  L.,  or  knot 
grass,  a  mild  astringent,  formerly  employed  as  a 
vulnerary  and  styptic;  P.  Persicaria,  L.  (Persi- 
caria mitis,  Gilib. ),  of  a  feebly  astringent  saline 
taste,  and  at  one  time  considered  antiseptic;  and 
P.  hydropipcr,  L.,  or  water-pepper  (Persicaria 
hydropiper,  Opiz. ) ,  the  leaves  of  which  have  a 
burning  and  biting  taste,  inflame  the  skin  when 
rubbed  upon  it,  and  are  esteemed  diuretic,  and 
have  been  used  with  asserted  success  in  amenor- 
rheca  and  other  uterine  disorders.  Its  irritant 
and  also  medicinal  properties  are  due  to  an  acid, 
polygonic  acid,  discovered  by  C.  J.  Rademaker. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  490.)  The  ivater-pepper  or  smart- 
weed  of  this  country — P.  punctatum,  Ell. — which 
grows  abundantly  in  moist  places,  possesses  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  European  water- 
pepper,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  detergent  in 
chronic  ulcers,  and  internally  in  gravel.  B.  Wood- 
ward found  that  the  dried  plant  contains  18  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  and  used  a  saturated  tincture 
with  great  advantage  in  diarrhoro  and  dysentery, 
in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3-3.75 
Cc).  Aughey  finds  that  P.  amphibium,  L.,  is 
readily  cultivated,  with  a  yield  of  from  three  to 
six  tons  to  the  acre,  that  the  roots  contain  21.75 
per  cent.,  the  stems  17.1  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
and  urges  the  growth  of  it  for  tanning  pur- 
poses. (N.  R.,  1876,  75.)  P.  Fagopyrum,  L.,  is 
common  buckwheat.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
been  found  by  Ed.  Schnnck  to  contain  a  crystal- 
lizable  coloring  principle,  identical  with  the  rutin 
or  rutic  acid  previously  discovered  by  Weiss  in 
the  leaves  of  the  common  rue,  and  probably,  with 
the  ilixanthin  of  Moldenhaus,  existing,  in  the 
leaves  of  Ilex  aquifolium,  L.,  or  the  common  holly. 

Buckwheat  leaves  yielded  to  Schunck  somewhat 
more   than  one   part  of   rutin   in  a  thousand. 
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(Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  399,  201.)  From  P.  cuspidatum, 
L.,  has  been  separated  a  glucoside,  polygonin,  and 
also  emodin.    (P.  J.,  Feb.  1890.) 

Various  species  of  the  genus  Polygonum  are 
used  for  the  production  of  dye-stuffs;  thus,  in- 
digo is  obtained  largely  in  China,  Japan,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  from  the  leaves  of  P.  tinc- 
torium,  Ait.,  and  is  said  also  to  be  yielded  by  those 
of  P.  aviculare  and  P.  barbatum,  L. ;  while  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan  the  roots  of  the  P.  cus- 
pidatum are  employed  for  making  a  yellow  dye. 
(J.  Chem.  8.,  Dec.  1895.) 

Blennostasine.— W.  F.  Chappell  (N.  Y.  M.  J., 
lxiv.  1890)  asserted  that  this  derivative  of  a  cin- 
chona bark  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  sedative  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  that  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  four  grains  (0.005-0.20  Gin.)  every  hour 
it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  nasal  and  laryngeal 
hyperesthesia. 

Blepharis.  Blepharis  capensis. — This  plant  is 
said  to  be  physiologically  very  active  and  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  anthrax.    (P.  J.,  00,  p.  140.) 

Blood  of  Bullocks. — As  long  ago  as  1852  Sam- 
uel Jackson  of  Philadelphia,  employed  as  a  tonic 
the  blood  of  bullocks  carefully  dried  in  vacuo, 
giving  from  five  to  ten  grains  ( 0.32-0.05  Gm. )  of  it 
as  a  dose.  Recently  it  has  been  used  considerably 
in  Europe,  and  even  drinking  fresh  bullock's  blood 
was  at  one  time  in  fashion.  Under  the  name 
of  Sanguis  Bovinus  Exsiccatus,  F.  E.  Stewart 
introduced  defibrinated  dried  bullock's  blood, 
claiming  for  it  that,  by  the  simple  addition  of 
water,  bullock's  blood  can  be  reproduced  minus 
a  small  quantity  of  fibrin.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  dried  blood  is  more  valuable  than 
the  more  usual  ferruginous  tonics,  if  indeed  it  be 
of  equal  value. 

Blumea.  Blumea  lacera,  DC.  (Fam.  Com- 
posite.) —From  this  plant,  which  is  used  in  India 
as  an  insect  powder,  Dymock  has  obtained  a  light 
yellow  volatile  oil.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.9144  at 
20.7°  C.  (80°  F.),  and  an  extraordinary  rotating 
power,  1  Mm.  turning  the  ray  00°  to  the  left. 

Bocconia. — It  is  probable  that  various  species 
of  this  papaveraceous  genus  have  active  medicinal 
properties.  B.  arborea,  Watson,  of  Mexico,  has 
been  found  by  Elliott  to  contain  two  alkaloids, 
one  of  which  is  probably  sanguinarine ;  and  the 
leaves  of  other  species  are  used  in  South  America 
as  abortifacients,  purgatives,  etc.  (See  Rusby, 
Bull.  Pharm.,  1891.) 

Boldo.  Boldus.— This  plant  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  frequenting  the  meadows  of  the  Andes  in 
Chili,  where  its  yellowish-green  fruit  is  eaten,  its 
bark  used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  in  charcoal 
making.  It  is  the  Peumus  Boldus  of  Molina 
(1782).;  Peumus  fragrans,  Pers.;  Boldea  fra- 
grans, C.  Gay,  also  Juss.;  Rulzia  fragrans,  Pa  v. 
(Fam.  Monimiacea?.)  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
parts  used  in  medicine,  contain  in  special  cells 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  of  which  they  yield  on 
distillation,  about  2  per  cent.  They  are  entire, 
reddish  brown  when  dry,  coriaceous,  with  a  promi- 
nent midrib  and  very  numerous  small  glands  upon 
Snor  nm'  The  oil  boils  between  175°  and 

SS.  mC  ?nd  482°  R>  and  giws  a  green 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  it  contains  te?pene 
fn! i  °+xygei\ated,bodies  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
rstlfte'  .  A  peculiar  alkaloid,  boldine,  has 
been  found   in  them   by   Bourgoin  and  Verne 

InUnni  Z  STtr-'  Xvi-  191  )•  and  a  glucoside, 
lomglucm, C30H5208,  by  P.  Chapoteaut     (G.  R. 

kJjJ™lv  10-32-,)  According  to  Sigismond 
Pascaletti  (Terapxa  Moderna,  1891),  boldine  when 


injected  hypoderinically  paralyzes  both  the  mo- 
tor and  sensory  nerves,  and  also  attacks  the 
muscle  fibres.  As  a  local  anaesthetic  he  believed 
it  to  be  superior  to  caffeine  but  inferior  to 
cocaine.  When  given  internally  in  toxic  dose  it 
produces  great  excitement,  with  exaggeration  of 
the  reflexes  and  of  the  respiratory  movements,  in- 
creased diuresis,  cramps,  disorder  of  coordination, 
convulsions,  and  finally  death  from  centric  re- 
spiratory paralysis,  the  heart  continuing  to  beat 
long  after  the  arrest  of  respiration,  finally  stop- 
ping in  diastole.  Boldoglucin  is  said  to  act  on 
the  lower  animals  as  a  narcotic,  and  has  been 
given  by  Rene  Juranviller,  with  asserted  success, 
as  a  hypnotic  and  calmative  remedy  in  insanity. 
Fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.)  of  the  oil  of  boldo  cause 
in  man  some  warmth  in  the  epigastrium;  thirty 
minims  (1.8  Cc),  much  gastric  irritation,  with 
pain  and  vomiting,  and  passage  of  urine  smell- 
ing strongly  of  the  oil.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  finds 
the  oil  useful  in  genito-urinary  inflammations  in 
doses  of  five  drops  (0.25  Cc.)  (B.  G.  T.,  Mars, 
1875),  in  diseases  of  which  character  the  drug- 
has  long  been  employed  in  South  America.  (Ibid., 
lxxxvi.  105.)  In  France  boldo  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic  in  chronic  hepatic  torpor  and  in 
hepatitis.  (Etude  sur  le  Boldo,  C.  Verne,  Paris, 
1883.)  Eight  minims  (0.5  Cc.)  of  a  tincture 
(1:5)  or  four  minims  (0.25  Cc.)  of  a  fluidex- 
tract  may  be  considered  as  the  commencing  dose, 
increased  pro  re  nata.  Large  doses  are  apt  to 
vomit  and  purge. 

According  to  A.  T.  De  Rochebrune  (Toxicol. 
Africaine,  i.  1897),  the  tree  Monimia  rotundi- 
folia  of  Australia,  contains  an  abundant  volatile 
oil,  an  alkaloid,  and  a  glucoside,  which  are  very 
similar  to,  if  they  be  not  identical  with,  those  ob- 
tained from  the  Boldo,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
the  latter  in  therapeutics. 

Bole  Armenian.  Bolus  Armenia.  Bolus  Ru- 
bra. Argilla  Ferruginea. — The  term  bolus  or  bole 
was  formerly  applied  to  various  forms  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  differing  in  color  or  in  place  of  origin.! 
Such  were  the  Armenian,  Lemnian,  and  French\ 
boles,  and  the  red  and  white  boles.  Some  of  these- 
substances  were  so  highly  valued  as  to  be  formed, 
into  small  masses  and  impressed  with  a  seal,  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  terrce  sigillatw.  They 
were  all  similar  in  effect,  though  the  small  pro-l 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  colored, 
boles  may  have  given  them  greater  activity.  The 
only  one  at  present  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  calledi 
bole  Armenian,  from  its  resemblance  to  the-  sub-j 
stance  originally  brought  from  Armenia.  It  is 
prepared,  by  trituration  and  elutriation,  fron:, 
certain  native  earths  existing  in  different  parts  oJ 
Europe.  It  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  reddish 
soft,  and  unctuous,  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  anc 
capable  of  forming  a  paste  with  water.  It  con, 
sists  chiefly  of  a  hvdrated  aluminum  silicate  witl, 
ferric  hydrate.  The  boles  were  formerly  employei, 
as  absorbents  and  astringents  in  acidity  of  thj 
stomach  and  in  relaxed  bowels.  Bole  Armenia* 
is  used  chiefly  as  a  coloring  ingredient  in  tootng 
powders.  .    ,  , 

Bonduc  Seeds.— These  are  seeds  derived  froti 
sever  al  species  of  the  genus  Cassalpinia,_  caller 
also  Guilandina  (Fam.  Leguminosa; ) ,  which  ar 
used  in  India  as  febrifuges,  tonics,  and  ariti 
periodics.  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  have  dis 
covered  in  them  a  bitter  principle  (G.  R.  A.  fc; 
103,  89),  probably  identical  with  that  Preyi°us!! 
isolated  by  Fliickiger.  (Pharmacographia,  2d  ea 
212.) 
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Bone.  Os,  Lat.,  Fr.  Knochen-Asche,  G.  Ossa, 
It.  Huesos,  Sp. — Under  the  name  of  Os  Ustum, 
or  Bone  ash,  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly 
recognized  "  the  residue  of  Bones,  which  have  been 
burned  to  a  white  ash  in  contact  with  air.  Bone 
ash  consists  principally  of  phosphate  of  calcium, 
mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  a  little  calcium  fluoride,  silica,  and 
magnesium  phosphate."  When  bones  are  subjected 
to  destructive  distillation,  in  close  vessels,  they 
ire  decomposed  without  alteration  of  shape,  lose 
fibout  three-sevenths  of  their  weight,  become 
Drittle,  and  are  converted  into  a  black  substance, 
containing  the  earthy  salts  of  the  bone,  and  con- 
stituting the  species  of  animal  charcoal  called 
bone  black.  (See  Carbo  Animalis.)  The  portions 
which  distil  over  consist  of  the  usual  ammoniacal 
products  derived  from  animal  matter,  but  are 
'specially  rich  in  nitrogenous  bases  of  the  pyri- 
line  and  quinoline  series.  (See  Ammonii  Chlori- 
lum.)  Before  the  distillation  is  performed,  the 
oones  are  boiled  with  water,  to  separate  the  fat, 
which  amounts  to  5  or  6  per  cent.;  but  gelatin  is 
it  the  same  time  extracted,  with  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  bones  less  fitted  to  furnish  a  good 
)one  black.  In  view  of  this  fact,  M.  Deiss  of 
Paris,  has  proposed  to  extract  the  fat  by  carbon 
lisulphide,  which  gives  a  product  of  10  or  12 
)er  cent.,  without  injuring  the  bones  for  subse- 
quent conversion  into  bone  black.  [A.  J.  P.,  1856, 
556.) 

When  calcined  in  open  vessels,  bones  are 
'diverted  into  a  white  friable  substance,  consist- 
ng  of  the  incombustible  part,  and  commonly  called 
/one  earth,  or  bone  ash;  and  a  similar  residue  is 
ibtained  by  calcining  horns,  and  is  termed 
Jornu  Ustum.  When  bones  are  treated  with 
wiling  water,  a  small  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
natter  is  dissolved;  but  when  acted  on  by  water 
n  a  Papin's  digester,  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up 
ind  the  earthy  salts,  deprived  of  their  cement, 
'rumble  into  powder,  and  become  diffused  through 
he  solution.  When  acted  on  by  diluted  hydro- 
ihloric  acid,  the  earthy  salts  are  dissolved,  and 
he  bone  softens  without  losing  its  shape  and  be- 
'omes  semi-transparent  and  flexible.  The  por- 
ion  remaining  unattached  by  the  acid  is  the 
;elatinous  tissue,  which  may  be  converted  into 
relatin  by  long  boiling.  The  hoof  bones  of  the 
'x,  boiled  with  water,  furnish  a  peculiar  oil, 
ailed  neat's-foot  oil. 

The  bones  of  different  animals,  and  of  the  same 
nimal  at  different  ges,  vary  somewhat  in  com- 
losition.  Dry  ox  bones  consist  of  bone  gelatin 
cartilage  of  bone)  33.3,  calcium  bone  phosphate 
Pith  a  little  calcium  fluoride  57.35,  calcium  car- 
onate  3.85,  magnesium  phosphate  2.05,  and  so- 
lum hydroxide  with  a  very  little  sodium  chloride 
.45=  100.  Human  bones  differ  somewhat  in  the 
roportions  of  their  constituents,  and  in  contain- 
ng  traces  of  iron  and  manganese.  According  to  W. 
leintz,  however,  bones  exhausted  by  water,  so  as 
o  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  blood  do  not  con- 
ain  a  trace  of  iron.  Marchand  found  1  per  cent, 
f  calcium  fluoride  in  human  bone.  Calcium  bone 
'hosphate   consists    of   the    tribasic  phosphate, 

;a3(P04)2. 

Borago.  Borago  officinalis,  L.  Borage.  Bour- 
ache,  Fr.  Borasch,  Boretsch,  G.  (Fam.  Boragi- 
lacea?.)— This  European  annual  abounds  in  mucil- 
ge,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  contain  potassium 
'trate  with  other  salts.  To  these  constituents  the 
lant  owes  its  feeble  medicinal  properties.  An 
nfusion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  employed  as 


a  demulcent,  refrigerant,  and  gently  diaphoretic 
drink.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
is  also  given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four 
fluidounces  (00-120  Cc). 

Boral. — Aluminum  boro-tartrate  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
Aluminum  boro-tannate  (cutol)  contains  47  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  Both  salts  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents by  dermatologists. 

Boricin. — A  mixture  of  sodium  borate  and  boric- 
acid. 

Bornyval. — This  isovaleric  ester  of  borneol, 
CioH17O.C'5Ii90,  is  a  limpid  fluid  with  an  aromatic 
odor,  suggesting  valerian;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  insoluble  in  water;  boiling  under  ordinary 
pressure,  at  255°  to  200°  C.  (491°  to  500°  F.)  ; 
sp.  gr.  at  20°  C.  (08°  F.)  0.051.  Polariseopie 
rotation:  [a]D  20°  =  27°  40'.  It  has  been  urged 
as  a  substitute  for  valerian,  given  in  doses  of 
4  to  8  grains  (0.20-0.5  6m.)  several  times  a  day. 

Boro=Citric  Acid. — A  combination  of  the  two 
acids,  forming  a  white,  very  soluble  powder.  It  is 
used  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32 
to  1.3  0111.)  as  a  solvent  for  the  urates  and  phos- 
phates in  urinary  calculi  and  gout. 

Boro=Formol.  Boro-formalin. — Made  by  dis- 
solving aluminum  hydroxide  in  a  solution  of  1 
part  of  boric  acid,  and  2  parts  of  formic  acid, 
evaporating  and  crystallizing.  Used  as  a  deo- 
dorant and  antiseptic. 

Boro=PhenoI  is  a  combination  of  borax  and 
phenol.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor,  is  completely 
soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  carbolic  acid  disinfectants  are 
used. 

Boro=SalicyIic  Acid  has  been  introduced  by 
Cesaris  and  Carcano  as  an  antiseptic;  the  solu- 
tion contains  4  j)er  cent,  each  of  boric  and  salicylic 
acids. 

Borogen. — This  is  the  ethyl  ester  of  boric  acid, 
B(0.C2II5)3-  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  120°  C. 
(248°  F. ) ,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
boric  acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  green  fiame.  This  substance  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  local  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  nasal 
and  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  under  the 
belief  that  it  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents 
in  the  throat  and  lungs.  Borogen  is  used  by, 
inhalation. 

Boroglyceride.  Boroghjcerinum.  Glyceryl- 
borate. — This  substance  has  been  largely  employed 
as  a  convenient  form  of  obtaining  boric  acid  in  a 
soluble  condition.  It  is  made  by  heating  boric 
acid  and  glycerin  together  so  as  to  effect  a  com- 
bination without  discoloring  the  product  by  over- 
heating. (See  Glyceritum  Boroglycerini,  page 
592.)  James  Kennedy  (Nat.  Drug.,  1887,  46) 
maintained  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  and 
not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed; he  gave  it  the  formula  C3HSBC>3,  and 
expressed  the  reaction  in  its  formation  thus : 
C3H5  (OH)  3  4-  H3BO3  =  C3H5BO3  +  3H20 
The  metallic  boroglycerides,  such  as  sodium  and 
calcium  boroglyceride,  are  not  explained,  however, 
in  this  case.  Aqueous  solutions  of  boroglyceride 
are  used  for  preserving  milk,  meat,  fruit  juices, 
etc.  Under  the  name  of  glacialin  a  substance  has 
been  largely  sold  in  England  which  is  simply  boro- 
glyceride. 

Borol. — This   is   a    compound   possessing  the 

structural  formula   S02<^q    or  ^02<Q^a,  or 

as  it  may  be  written,  BKS04  or  BNaS04.  It 
occurs  in  irregular,  colorless,  odorless,  vitreous 
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fragments,  soluble  in  five  times  its  weight  of 
■water.  According  to  H.  Jiiger,  it  is  three  times 
as  powerful  as  phenol  as  an  antiseptic,  the  2 
per  cent,  solution  rapidly  destroying  most  path- 
ogenetic germs.  It  has  been  used  internally  in 
various  germ  diseases  and  externally  in  diph- 
theria, gonorrhoea,  ozcena,  psoriasis,  and  other 
surgical  affections.  Dose,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minims  (1.8  to  3.1  Cc.)  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
well  diluted.  Locally  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution 
has  been  used.    (Ther.  Woch.,  iv.) 

Borsalicyl  is  made  by  Bernegau  by  triturating 
thirty-two  parts  of  sodium  salicylate  with  twenty- 
five  parts  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid  with  a 
little  water;  the  hardened  mass  is  dried  and 
powdered.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic.  (Ap.  Ztg., 
1894,  876.) 

Bowdichia.  Bowdichia  virgilioides,  H.  B.  K. 
(B.  major,  Mart.)  (Fam.  Leguniinos*. ) — Under 
the  name  of  Sucupira,  the  hard,  yellow,  very  bitter 
bark  yielded  by  this  tree  is  employed  in  Brazil  in 
fevers  and  rheumatism.  Petit  has  found  in  it  a 
mydriatic  alkaloid.    (P.  J.,  June,  1885.) 

Bragantia.  Bragantia  Wallichii.  (Fam.  Aris- 
tolochiaceae. ) — The  roots  of  this  shrub  of  India 
contain  an  alkaloid  allied  to  aristolochine,  a  soft 
resin,  a  resinous  acid,  and  a  substance  related  to 
duleite.    (P.  J.,  1894,  231.) 

Brassica. — In  China  the  oil  of  Brassica  sinensis, 
or  petsai,  is  used  for  lighting,  and  is  said  also 
to  be  purgative,  and  useful  in  skin  diseases, 
While  the  Japanese  employ  the  yellow  oil  of  B. 
campestris,  L.,  under  the  name  of  aburana,  for 
culinary  and  lighting  purposes.  (A.  J.  P.,  June, 
1885.) 

Brazil  Nuts.  Cream  Nuts.  Para  Nuts.  Cha- 
taigne  du  Bresil,  Fr.  Paranuss,  G— These  are 
edible  nuts  imported  from  Brazil,  and  sometimes 
employed  in  making  cream  syrups  for  giving 
flavor  to  carbonic  acid  water.  In  Brazil  an  ex- 
pressed oil  is  obtained  from  them,  which  is  said 
to  be  used  for  burning,  making  ointments,  and 
adulterating  copaiba.  The  nuts  are  the  product  of 
Bertholletia  excelsa  (Humboldt  and  Bonpland), 
a  large  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  fam.  Myrtacese, 
growing  over  extensive  regions  in  South  America. 
Corenwmder  has  found  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut 
65.60  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  15.31  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  matter.  (P.       Aug.  1873.) 

Brazil  Wood. — A  red  dye-wood,  the  product  of 
different  species  of  Caisalpinia,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Two  varieties 
are  known  in  commerce,— 1,  the  proper  Brazil 
wood,  said  to  be  derived  from  Caisalpinia  echinata, 
•Lam.,  and  sometimes  called  Pernambuco  or  Fer- 
nambuco  icood,  from  the  province  of  Brazil,  where 
it  is  collected;  2,  the  brasiletto,  produced  by  C. 
brasihensis,  L.,  and  C.  Crista,  L.,  which  grow  in 
Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
tormer  is  the  most  highly  valued.  The  Nicara- 
guaor  peach  wood  is  also  analogous  to  the  bra- 
siletto, and  is  said  by  Bancroft  to  be  derived  from 
a  species  of  Csesalpinia.    It  is  produced  in  the 

v  lx,  eS-  Brazil  wood  is  nearly  inodorous,  has 
a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  stains  the  saliva  red,  and 
imparts  its  coloring  matter  to  water.  It  was  for- 
f«iZ  in,medicine,  but  has  been  abandoned 

»t„  I  1  ?  P  larmacy  ^  serves  to  color  tinctures, 
i,  'J^T  T  xcnief. use  is  in  dyeing.  A  red  lake 
£  Prepared  from  it,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  a 
cit+nnl,  h  ProPerties  are  owing  to  a 

o/tn  Jr  n  C£m'Ang  P"™^,  named  SraziUn 
or  i bras, -Itn  C16HlfOe.    This,  as  usually  obtained, 

01  a  sulPhur-yellow  color,  which  it  preserves  in 


the  dark,  but  soon  loses  in  the  sunlight,  to  which 
it  is  remarkably  sensitive,  changing  to  a  reddish 
hue  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure,  and  under- 
going a  similar  alteration  in  diffused  daylight, 
though  more  slowly.  The  principle  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  in  perfectly  opaque  vessels.  It  is 
now  stated  that  when  absolutely  pure  it  is  color- 
less, and  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
change  is  due  to  the  formation  of  brasilein,  Ci6 
H12O5,  which  can  be  prepared  from  the  brasilin  by 
a  variety  of  methods,  such  as  oxidation  by  nitrous 
acid,  by  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  etc.  Brasilin  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  sweet  and 
almost  colorless  solution  which  is  not  changed  by 
acids,  but  is  deeply  reddened  by  alkalies.  In  alco- 
hol and  ether  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than 
in  water,  giving  a  light  yellow  solution.  Brasilin 
and  hematoxylin  (from  logwood)  are  both  now 
recognized  as  related,  and  as  derived  from  the 
pyrone  nucleus  C5H4O2,  from  which  the  two  groups, 
the  xanthone  group  and  the  flavone  group,  are 
also  taken.  The  coloring  principles  of  most  dye 
woods  are  now  referred  to  this  source.  (Kupe 
Die  Chemie  der  natiirlichen  Farbstoffe,  Braun 
schweig,  1900.) 

Brea  Gum. — This  substance,  which  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  Caisalpinia  preecox. 
a  Brazilian  tree.  It  occurs  in  stalactitic  pieces 
or  oval  reddish-yellow  tears,  isolated  or  agglomer 
ated.  It  forms  with  water  a  viscous  pale  reddish 
yellow  mucilage,  of  acid  reaction,  which  may  be< 
partially  decolorized  by  heating  with  a  few  drop? 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  said  to  contain  77 
per  cent,  of  arabin. 

Bremen  Blue  or  Bremen  Green. — This  sub 
stance,  chemically,  is  cupric  hydroxide,  althougl 
sometimes  cupric  carbonate  is  sold  under  th( 
same  name.  It  is  made  by  precipitating  a  coppe 
salt  with  an  alkali,  and  drying  the  precipitate 
below  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  When  used  as  a  watei 
color,  it  is  blue,  but  when  mixed  with  oil,  a  soai; 
is  formed  which  is  of  a  green  color. 

Bromal.    C2HBr30. — This  substance  resemble; 
chloral  in  its  chemical  properties,  like  it  existin; 
as  an  oily  colorless  liquid,  or,  when  united  wit! 
water  or  alcohol,  as  a  crystalline  hvdrate  or  alec, 
holate.    It  boils  at  about  172°  C.   (341.6°  FJ 
and  distils  without  decomposition.    It  is  prepare 
by  adding,  little  by  little,  from  3  to  4  parts  ci 
bromine   to   refrigerated   alcohol.     After  fiftee 
hours  of  contact  the  mixture  is  distilled.  Thj 
excess  of  bromine  and  the  other  volatile  product, 
come  over  first,  and  afterwards,  at  a  temperatuii 
of  from  160°  C.  (320°  F.)  to  180°  C.  (356°  F.j 
the  bromal,  with  an  oily  substance  insoluble  i; 
water.     Water    being    added,    bromal  hydrat 
C2HB1-3O.H2O,  is  formed  in  rhombic  scales  fusir 
at  53.5°  C.  (128°  F.) .   By  the  action  of  an  alkal 
bromoform  is  produced  from  the  bromal  hydrat 
According  to  S.  Steinauer  ( V,  A.  P.  A.,  May  1; 
1870),  in  frogs  and  mammals  bromal  produces  ij 
first  great  restlessness,  followed  by  sleep  of  mode; 
ate  intensity,  accompanied  by  an  almost  complej 
analgesia.     Dyspnoea  was  usually  very  marke 
and   death   sometimes   occurred   in  convulsior 
The  cardiac  ventricles  after  death  were  relax, 
or   tetanized,   according  as  the  dose  had  be;< 
large  or  small.    Steinauer  believes  that  the  si 
cession  of  symptoms  is  due  to  the  first  actn 
being  that  of  the  bromal,  and  the  subsequent,tn 
of  bromoform  and  nascent  bromides  generated 
the  blood  from  the  bromal  hydrate.  Stemau 
administered   the   drug  to   several  patients. 
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jses  of  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  at  bedtime,  with 
effect  of  relieving  pain  or  producing  sleep. 
epilepsy  it  seemed  to  avert  the  paroxysms. 
Bromaiin.    Bromethylformin. — Hexamethylene- 
itramine-bromethylate,      (CH2)  6N4.C2H5Br.,  is 
med  by  the  action  of  ethyl  bromide  upon  hex- 
thylenetetramine.    It  occurs  in  colorless  scales 
white  powder,  melting  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  with 
^composition ;    nearly  tasteless,   readily  soluble 
water.    It  has  been  used,  especially  by  Bardet, 
a  sedative  and  substitute  for  the  bromides. 
dose  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0-3.9 
). 

Bromamide.      Tribromaniline    H  ydrobromide. 

2Br3NIl2HBr. — This  substance,  which  is  said 
contain  75  per  cent,  of  bromine,  and  to  be  very 
table,   occurs    in   odorless,    tasteless,  colorless, 
leedle-shaped   crystals,    insoluble    in   water,  but 
oluble  in  sixteen  parts   of  boiling  alcohol,  in 
oroform,  ether,  and  the  fixed  oils.    It  melts  at 
2°  G.  (243°  F.),  and  volatilizes  at  154.4°  C. 
310°  F.)  without  change.    It  has  been  proposed 
A  Caille  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  1802)  as  an  antipyretic, 
ntirheumatic,  and  analgesic.    Dose,  from  ten  to 
fteen  grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.). 
Bromine  Chloride.    Bromi  Chloridum.  BrCl. 
his  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
ough  bromine,  and  condensing  the  vapors  which 
m,  by  a  freezing  mixture.    It  is  a  reddish- 
ellow,  very  mobile  and  volatile  liquid,  emitting 
ark  yellow  fumes,  which  have  a  very  powerful 
lor  and  cause  a  flow  of  tears.    Its  taste  is  hot 
unpleasant.     Bromine   chloride   is  used  by 
andolfi  of  Naples,  internally,  in  the  treatment 
cancer  and  as  an  ingredient  in  his  caustic. 
Bromipin. — Brominised  Sesame  Oil  is  probably 
simple  addition  compound  of  bromine  with  the 
saturated  oleins  of  sesame  oil.    The  exact  com- 
sition  of  this  substance  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
serted  to  be  a  stable  combination  of  bromine 
sesame  oil.    It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has 
sedative  powers  of  potassium  bromide  and 
her  alkaline  bromides,  but  does  not  produce  dis- 
tances of  the  intestinal  tract,  skin,  and  general 
stem  which  occur  in  bromism.     It  has  been 
ghly  recommended  by  a  number  of  clinicians  for 
relief  of  epilepsy,  insomnia,  cardiac  symptoms, 
other  disturbances  occurring  in  neurasthenia. 
may  be  given  hypodermieally  or  dissolved  in 
and  rubbed  into  the  skin;  after  either  method 
administration  bromine  soon  appears  in  the 
ine.    Bromipin  is  a  clear,  oily  liquid,  which  was 
pplied  by  the  manufacturer  in  two  strengths, — 
containing  10  per  cent,  and  the  other  33J  per 
t.  of  bromine.    It  must  be  given  in  capsules  or 
solved  in  cod  liver  oil.     According  to  Merck's 
port,  30  grains  of  the  stronger  bromipin  are 
mvalent  to  15  grains  of  potassium  bromide. 
10  per  cent,  solution  is  now  (1905)  the  only 
quoted  in  Merck's  Manual;  the  adult  dose  of 
is  one  fluidrachm    (3.75  Cc. )  ;   in  epilepsy 
fluidrachms  to  one  fluidounce  (7.5  to  30  Cc.) 
ve  been  given.    Dose,  for  children,  about  one- 
the  adult  dose. 

romochinal.     Quinine   Bromsalicylatc. — Bro- 
ehinal  occurs  in  yellow  crystals,  sparingly  sol- 
le  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.    According  to  von 
orden,  in  doses  of  nine  to  twelve  grains  (0.6- 
8  Gm.)  given  twice  a  day,  it  acts  as  a  feeble 
Pyretic  and  is  also  soporific.    (Ther.  Gey.,  v.) 
romocoll.    Dibromtannin-gelatin. — This   is  a 
low,  tasteless,  odorless  powder,  composed  of  20 
cent,  of  bromine,  10  per  cent,  of  water,  30  per 
*•  of  gelatin,  and  40  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
ording  to  the  experiments  of  Brat   (Th.  M., 


xv.  4,  1901),  bromocoll  is  very  resistant  to  gas- 
tric juice,  but  is  readily  dissolved  with  decomposi- 
tion in  the  intestinal  juices.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  acts  precisely  like  the  older  bromides,  and  pro- 
duces the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  bromism,  only 
in  a  very  mild  degree.  Friedliinder  ( Th.  U., 
1901)  determined  by  experiments  that  it  depresses 
the  irritability  of  the  psychomotor  centres.  The 
dose  is  thirty  to  seventv-five  grains  (2-5  Gm.) 
a  day. 

Bromol.  Tribromophenol.  Tribrompheuol. 
G6H2Br30H. — Bromol  is  obtained  as  a  white  floc- 
culent  and  gradually  crystallizing  sediment  when 
bromine  water  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phenol.  Pure  tribromophenol  occurs  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  92°  C.  (197.0°  F. ),  and  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, glycerin,  and  in  fatty  and  ethereal  oils;  the 
odor  is  disagreeable,  like  that  of  bromine,  but  more 
penetrating;  the  taste  is  sweet  and  astringent. 
According  to  Grimm  and  Rademacher,  tribromo- 
phenol is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 
which,  when  in  concentrated  form,  acts  as  a  caus- 
tic, and  is  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculous  ulcers  and  gangrene.  Grimm  consid- 
ered the  remedy  too  caustic  to  be  used  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air-passages,  but 
Rademacher  has  used  it  in  the  solution  of  olive 
oil  (one  to  thirty)  with  asserted  excellent  results 
in  diphtheria.  It  is  said  to  be  very  slowly  acted 
upon  by  the  intestinal  juices,  and  has  been  used 
as  an  intestinal  disinfectant  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  eight  grains  (0.2-0.5  Gm. )  a  day.  That 
it  is  absorbed  in  some  form  is  shown  by  the 
fact  of  its  excretion  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
tribromophenol-sulphonic  acid. 

Brornolein  is  an  addition  product  of  bromine 
in  which  the  unsaturated  fatty  oleins  of  the  al- 
mond oil  have  taken  up  the  bromine  necessary  for 
their  saturation.  This  substance,  introduced  by 
Coronedi  and  Marchetti  (Settimana  med.,  liii. 
1899)  is  a  yellow,  clear,  oily  liquid,  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  bromine  combined  with  olein  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
may  be  used  hypodermieally  or  upon  the  skin, 
and  affords  an  excellent  means  of  using  the  bro- 
mides in  nervous  diseases,  acting  like  the  older 
bromides  without  causing  bromism.  It  is  said  also 
not  to  be  decomposed  by  the  enzyme  of  the  pan- 
creas. Theoretically  the  dose  of  brornolein  is  about 
three  times  that  of  potassium  bromide. 

Bromopyrin.  Monobromautipyriu.  CuHn 
BrN20. — This  occurs  in  white  crystalline  needles, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  scarcely  soluble  in 
hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form. Its  melting  point  is  114°  C.  (237.2°  F.), 
Its  influence  upon  the  system  seems  not  to  have 
been  investigated.  A  mixture  of  antipyrine,  caf- 
feine, and  sodium  bromide  has  been  sold  as  bromo- 
pyrin. 

Brunswick  Green. — A  color  pigment,  chemi- 
cally either  copper  oxycarbonate  or  oxychloride. 

Bryonia.  V.  »S'.  1890.  Bryonia. — "The  root  of 
Bn/onia  alba,  and  of  Bryonia  dioica  Linne  (nat. 
ord.  Cucurbitacea)."    U.  8.  1890. 

Bryonia  alba,  or  white  bryony,  is  a  perennial, 
climbing,  herbaceous  plant  with  monoecious  flow- 
ers, growing  in  thickets  and  hedges  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Another  species,  B.  dioica,  with 
dioecious  flowers  and  red  berries,  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  in  character  and  properties  to  the 
preceding  that  it  is  considered  by  some  botanists 
merely  a  variety.  The  roots  of  both  plants  are 
gathered  for  use.    When  fresh  they  are  spindle- 
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shaped,  sometimes  branched,  a  foot  or  two  in 
length,  as  thick  as  the  arm,  or  even  thicker,  ex- 
ternally yellowish  gray  and  circularly  wrinkled, 
within  white,  succulent,  and  fleshy,  of  a  nauseous 
odor,  which  is  lost  in  great  measure  by  drying, 
and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  very  disagreeable  taste.  The 
peasants  are  said  sometimes  to  hollow  out  the 
top  of  the  root,  and  to  employ  the  juice  which 
collects  in  the  cavity,  as  a  drastic  purge.  (Merat 
and  De  Lens.)  The  berries  are  also  purgative, 
and  are  used  in  dyeing.    B.  americana,  Lam.,  and 

B.  africana,  Thunb.,  are  respectively  used  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa  as  hydragogue  cathartics 
in  dropsy.  The  berries  of  the  European  black, 
barony  (Tamus  communis,  L.),  are  said  to  be  an 
irritant  poison,  and  Coutagne  has  found  that 
their  tincture  causes  in  animals  paralysis  and  con- 
vulsions. (See  Rep.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.  1884;  also 
P.  J.,  Jan.  1903.) 

As  kept  in  the  shops  bryonia  occurs  in  trans- 
verse sections  "  about  5  Cm.  in  diameter,  the  bark 
gray-brown,  rough,  thin,  the  central  portion  whit- 
ish or  grayish,  with  numerous  small,  projecting 
wood-bundles  arranged  in  circles  and  radiating 
lines;  fracture  short;  inodorous;  taste  disa- 
greeably bitter."  V.  8.  1890.  Besides  a  peculiar 
glucoside  called  bryonin,  the  root  contains  a  resin, 
to  which  the  name  of  bryoresin  has  been  given. 
It  yields  its  active  properties  to  water.  Bryonin, 
C34H50O9,  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
coarsely  pulverized  root  in  the  cold  with  water 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
acid  aqueous  liquid  is  then  treated  with  tannin 
until  no  further  precipitate  occurs,  the  precipi- 
tate treated  first  with  water  containing  HC1  and 
then  with  distilled  water,  dried,  pulverized,  and 
dissolved  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol;  the  solution  is 
filtered,  decomposed  with  zinc  oxide,  and  the  re- 
sulting mass  exhausted  with  cold  distilled  water. 
This  on  evaporation  yields  impure  bryonin,  which 
is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dialyzing  it.  It  is  white, 
amorphous,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  dex- 
trogyrate and  precipitates  tannin  and  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate.  The  root  thus  exhausted  with  water 
and  dried,  when  treated  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
yields  the  bryoresin.  This  is  soft  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F.),  red,  amorphous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.  Bry- 
onin, boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
glucose  and  a  yellowish,  amorphous  resin,  bry- 
ogenin.  This  latter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.    (Masson,  J.  P.  C.  1893,  300;   see  also 

C.  F.  Heller,  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  68.) 

Bryonia  is  an  active  irritant  hydragogue  ca- 
thartic. In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  produced 
serious  or  even  fatal  poisoning.  Vomiting  and 
purging  have  been  commonly  present,  but  in  some 
cases  there  has  been  no  diarrhoea.  Giddiness,  de- 
lirium, and  dilated  pupils,  coupled  with  fall  of 
the  bodily  temperature,  imperceptible  pulse,  cold 
perspiration,  and  other  manifestations  of  collapse, 
are  the  usual  symptoms.  Eighty  minims  (5  Cc.) 
01  the  homoeopathic  tincture  caused  very  serious 
but  not  fatal  poisoning.    (For  cases  see  P.  J., 

5°' P-  542  *'  L-  L->  May  9,  18G8;  B.  M.  J.,  1883, 
1067;  T.  G.,  ii.  35;  also  Woodman  and  Tidy.) 
the  recent  root  is  highly  irritant,  and  is  said, 
when  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  to  be 
capable  of  producing  vesication.  The  medicine 
Was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  em- 
Ployed  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropsy.  Dose, 
twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  (1.3-3.9  Gm) 


Tinctura  Bryonies.  U.  8.  1890.  Tincture  of 
Bryonia. — "  Bryonia,  recently  dried,  and  in  No. 
40  powder,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  231  grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity, 
to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fiuidounces,  6£  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the  powder 
with  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  3  fluid- 
ounces,  183  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol 
upon  it,  until  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fiuidounces,  6A  fluidrachms]  of  Tincture  are  ob- 
tained." U.  8.  1890.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms (3.75-7.5  Cc). 

Burra  Gookeroo. — Under  this  name,  in  India, 
the  fruit  and  sometimes  the  whole  plant  of  the 
Tribulus  lanuginosus  (Fam.  Zygophyllacea)  is 
used  as  a  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac.  The  carpels 
have  been  commended  in  London  as  a  remedy  in 
nocturnal  emissions;  dose  of  fluidextract,  from 
twenty  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.3-3.75  Cc). 

Butea  Gum.  Butece  Gummi.  Br.  Add.  Ben- 
gal Kino.— The  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stem  of  Butea  frondosa,  Roxb.  The 
Sacred  Tree  (Butea  frondosa)  enters  largely  into 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindoos.  Its  red  flowers 
are  offered  at  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  goddess 
Kali.  Its  leaf  with  three  spreading  leaflets  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Hindoo  deity,  and 
furnishes  platters  used  when  the  Hindoo  boy  be- 
comes of  age.  Butea  gum  occurs  in  small,  ir- 
regular, shining,  odorless  fragments,  which  by 
exposure  become  dull  and  blackish.  It  is  partially 
soluble  in  water  and  yields  to  hot  90  per  cent., 
alcohol  about  40  per  cent.,  the  solution  being! 
scarcely  colored.  It  is  said  (Hanbury)  to  yield; 
1.8  per  cent,  of  ash  and  13.5  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  to  be  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  a  kino- 
tannic  acid  and  a  soluble  mucilaginous  substance. 
On  dry  distillation  it  yields  pyrocatechin,  which, 
according  to  Eissfel,  does  not  preexist  in  it.  Thejj 
Br.  Add.  permits  of  its  substitution  for  true  kino 
in  India  and  the  eastern  colonies,  and  its  thera- 
peutic properties  are  undoubtedly  those  of  kino_ 

The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  under  the  name  of 
BuTEiE  Semina  the  seeds  of  Butea  frondosa  and, 
describes  them  as  "  flat  and  reniform,  from  one  tc 
one  and  one-half  inches  (25  to  38  Mm.)  long,  froir; 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  (16  to  2? 
Mm.)  wide,  and  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfu, 
of  an  inch  ( H  to  2  Mm.)  thick.   The  testa  is  thin; 
glossy,  veined,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  reddish, 
brown  color.    There  is  a  large  prominent  hilun 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  concave  edge.'  Tbi 
cotyledons  are  large,  leafy,  and  of  a  yellow  color. 
The  butea  seeds  have  been  specially  used  by  Tami 
practitioners  against  the  tape  xoorm  and  ascariM 
and  in  dose  of  six  fluidrachms  twice  daily  (22- 
Cc).      (Ainslie.)     According,   however,   to,  tft 
authors  of  the  Pharmacographta  Indica  the  miii 
sion  of  three  seeds  is  distinctly  aperient. 

The  Br.  Add.  directs  that  butea  seeds  shall  a 
soaked  in  water,  the  integument  carefully  rn 
moved,  and  the  dried  kernels  ground  to  powacj 
(Pulvis  Butece  Scmimim,  Br.  Add.);  dose,  te 
to  twenty  grains  (0.65-1.3  Gm.). 

ButylchloraUAntipyrine.  EiiHjaNaO.UH£; 
O  +  H20.— This  compound  results  when  antipyru 
and  butylchloral  hydrate,  in  the  proportion  ot  it. 
parts  of  the  former  to  193.5  parts  of  the  JaMfl 
are  triturated  together;  the  resulting  oily  Iiqu. 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  set  as. 
to  crystallize.  It  is  in  the  form  of  ™™f 
needle-like  crystals,  melting  at  70    U  ■ 
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and  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water.  Dose,  of 
butylchloral-antipyrine,  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
(0.32  to  1.3  Gm.)  as  an  analgesic  and  hypnotic. 

Butyric  Acid.  Acidum  Butyricum. —  (See  Fruit 
Essences. ) 

Buxus.    Buxus  sempervirens,  L.    Box.  (Fam. 
Buxacese. ) — This  evergreen  shrub  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description.    Though  much  cultivated 
in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.    The  wood 
is  considered  diaphoretic  in  its  native  countries, 
and  is  used   in   decoction  in   rheumatism,  sec- 
londary  syphilis,  etc.    The  leaves,  which  have  a 
peculiar  odor  and  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste, 
are  said  to  be  purgative  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 
A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  wood  has  been 
Igiven  in  epilepsy.    A  tincture  formerly  enjoyed 
Isome  reputation  as  an  antiperiodic.    (Merat  and 
IDe  Lens.)     In  1860  it  was  determined  by  Walz 
[that  buxine,  an  alkaloid  which  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  is  identical  with 
■the  bebeerine  of  the  bebeeru  or  nectandra  bark. 
[(See  Nectandra;    also  P.  J.,  Oct.    1869,  194.) 
|Pavia  obtained  a  second  alkaloid  from  Buxus 
hempervirens,  which  was  investigated  by  Pavesi 
land  Rotondi.     (Jahresberichte,  1874,  903.)  They 
flamed  it  parabuxine,  and  ascribed  to  it  the  for- 
Inula  C24H48N2O.    Barbaglia  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  145) 
llescribed  still  another  alkaloid,  parabuxinidine. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless  prisms,  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  freely  soluble  in 
Idcohol,  and  colors  turmeric  paper  deep  red. 
I  Cabbage=Tree  Bark.    Ecorce  de  Geoffree,  Fr. 
wtohlbaumrinde,    Wurmrinde,   G. — The   bark  of 
Wouacapoua  inermis  (Swz.) ,  Lyons.    (Andira  iner- 
Wiis,  H.  B.  K.    Geoff  roea  inermis,  Sw.)  This  is  a 
leguminous  tree,  with  a  stem  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  branched  towards  the  top,  and 
lovered  with  a  smooth  gray  bark.    The  tree  is 
I  native  of  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands, 
■he  bark,  1  which  is  the  part  used,  is   in  long 
lieces,  thick,  fibrous,  externally  of  a  brownish- 
Ish    color,    scaly,    and    covered    with  lichens, 
liternally  yellowish,  of  a  resinous   fracture,  a 
lisagreeable  odor,  and  a  sweetish,  mucilaginous 
Jitterish  taste.    Its  power  resembles  that  of  jalap. 
Jluttenschmidt  obtained  from  it  a  crystallizable, 
fcry  bitter  substance,  having  the  composition  and 
feutralizing  properties  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
Id  named  it  jamaicine.    Two  grains  (0.13  Gm. ) 
I  it  produced  violent  purging  in  pigeons. 
■  Theodore  Peckoldt  says  of  the  wood  of  an  allied 
iecies,  Andira  anthelmintica,  Benth.,  that  the 
lorkmen  engaged  in  sawing  it  are  prone  to  be 
jfected  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  constric- 
|mi  of  the  throat,   excessive   thirst,   a  bitter, 
liming  taste,  a   troublesome  itching  over  the 
|dy,  and  sometimes  eruptions  on  the  skin.  By 
■sating  a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  wood  with 
llcium  hydroxide,  then  filtering  after  forty-eight 
lurs,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
Id  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  Peckoldt 
jtained  a  yellowish-brown  coloring  matter  which 
I  called  andirin.   ( This  name  has  also  been  given 
I  a  glucoside  said  to  have  been  found  in  Vouaca- 
tua  inermis.    See  A.  J.  P.,  1885,  558.)  Peckoldt 
§0  obtained  a  peculiar  resin  by  treating  the  wood 
|th  alcohol,  filtering,  distilling  off  most  of  the 
|ohol,  and  then  precipitating  by  water.  The 
|m   is   inodorous,    of    a    bitter,    acrid  taste, 
luble  in  alcohol,  and  but  partially  soluble  in 
per.   This  resin,  and  especially  the  portion  solu- 
I  in  ether,  gives  its  irritating  properties  to  the 
Ivdust.    {Ghem.  Cb.,  Nov.  17,  1858.) 


Cabbage-tree  bark  is  cathartic,  and,  in  large 
doses,  prone  to  occasion  vomiting,  fever,  and  delir- 
ium. It  is  said  that  these  effects  are  more  liable 
to  result  if  cold  water  be  drunk  during  its  opera- 
tion, and  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  warm 
water,  castor  oil,  or  a  vegetable  acid.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  esteemed  a  powerful  vermifuge,  and 
is  much  employed  for  expelling  lumbrici;  but  it 
is  dangerous  if  incautiously  administered,  and 
instances  of  death  from  its  use  have  occurred.  It 
is  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  The  usual 
form  of  administration  is  that  '  of  decoction, 
though  the  medicine  is  also  given  in  powder, 
syrup,  and  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.);  of 
the  extract  three  grains   ( 0.2  Gm. ) .  ,! 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  bark  of  Voua- 
capoua  retusa  (Poir),  Lyons  (Andira  retusa,  H. 
B.  K.,  Geoff rcea  suritiametisis,  Bondt. ),  which 
grows  in  Surinam,  has  also  been  used.  It  is  con- 
sidered more  powerfully  vermifuge  and  less  liable 
to  produce  injurious  effects.  It  has  a  gray- 
ish epidermis,  beneath  which  it  is  reddish  brown, 
laminated,  compact,  and  very  tenacious,  and  when 
cut  transversely,  exhibits  a  shining  and  varie- 
gated surface.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  inodorous, 
but  has  an  austere  bitter  taste.  The  powder  is  of 
a  pale  cinnamon  color. 

Cacodylic  Acid.  Acidum  Cacodylicum.  As(C 
H3)200H. — Cacodylic  acid  is  a  deliquescent,  crys- 
talline, and  odorless  solid,  which  is,  however, 
chemically  quite  stable.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  with  an  acid  reaction.  Cacodylic  acid 
is  dimethyl-arsenic  acid;  that  is,  arsenic  acid 
in  which  two  hydroxyl  radicles  have  been  re- 
placed by  two  methyl  radicles.  In  the  metal- 
lic cacodylates  the  hydrogen  in  the  remaining 
hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  the  base;  sodium  caco- 
dylate  is,  therefore,  As(CH3)200Na;  potassium 
cacodylate,  As(C'H3)200K,  etc.  In  recent  times 
cacodylic  acid  has  been  very  largely  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  older  preparations  of  arsenic 
in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis,  neurasthenia,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin  or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, being  employed  in  those  cases  in  which 
Fowler's  solution  has  been  commonly  used.  It 
has  been  variously  alleged  that  it  is  very  active 
and  that  it  is  almost  free  from  toxic  properties, 
a  divergence  of  statement  which  seems  to  be  rec- 
onciled by  the  researches  of  John  Marshall  and 
Howard  Green  (Am.  Ghem.  J.,  May,  1886),  who 
found  that  commercial  cacodylic  acid  was  quite 
active  in  rabbits,  and  then  determined  that  this 
activity  was  due  to  the  presence  of  free  arsenic  tri- 
oxide. 

Chemically  pure  cacodylic  acid  had  to  be 
given  in  enormous  doses  to  have  any  effect,  but 
when  administered  to  the  rabbit  in  repeated  doses 
of  seven  grains  (0.45  Gm.)  it  produced  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  profuse  salivation,  staggering  gait,  fol- 
lowed in  one  case  by  death.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  very  feeble  arsenical  preparation. 
There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  essen- 
tially different  in  its  therapeutic  action  from  the 
more  ordinary  preparations  of  arsenic,  its  remedial 
properties  being  in  all  probability  directly  pro- 
portionate to  its  toxic — that  is,  its  physiological 
activity.  This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  two 
facts  which  the  published  clinical  records  make 
very  clear. — namely,  that  in  order  to  be.  at  all 
effective  in  disease  cacodylates  must  be  given  in 
extraordinary  doses,  and  that  occasionally  the 
exhibition  of  comparatively  small  doses  is  fol- 
lowed  by  very   violent   symptoms   of  arsenical 
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poisoning.  (See  Murrell,  B.  M.  J.,  No.  2086.)  It 
is  most  probable  that  in  the  latter  cases  the  caco- 
dylate  has  contained  free  arsenous  acid.  Pure 
cacodylic  acid  may  be  used  itself  internally  in 
doses  of  one-half  to  two  grains  (0.032-0.13  Gm.), 
but  is  commonly  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
salt.  The  following  preparations  have  been  sug- 
gested : 

Calcium  Gacodylate.    Calcii  Gacodylas. 
(CH3)2As  00    r  , 
(CH3)2As  00>Od  +  a(l- 
A  white  powder,  soluble  in  water. 

Iron  Cacodylate.  Ferri  Gacodylas. — A  grayish- 
yellow  amorphous  powder  freely  soluble  in  water, 
especially  when  heated,  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  salt  has  been  specially  recommended  by  Gil- 
bert and  Lereboullet  (B.  T.,  1900,  No.  16)  for 
hypodermic  use  in  the  treatment  of  leucocythw- 
mia,  lymphadenoma,  and  other  serious  anasmias. 
It  is  too  irritant  to  be  used  in  concentrated 
solution,  but  as  much  as  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.) 
dissolved  in  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Cc.)  of  water 
may  be  injected  daily. 

Guaiacol  Gacodylate. — A  reddish-white  crystal- 
line mass,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  parts 
with  cacodylic  acid  in  the  presence  of  water.  Dis- 
solved in  oil  it  has  been  employed  hypodermically 
in  tuberculosis. 

Mercury  Gacodylate.  Hydrargyri  Cacodylas. 
White  crystals  freely  dissolving  in  water,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  We  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  this  salt, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dayas  hypo- 
dermically in  doses  of  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.). 
One  and  a  half  grains  (0.096  Gm.)  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  fatal  dose  for  the  rabbit. 

Lithium  Gacodylate.   Lithii  Gacodylas. 
CH3>As  OOLi  +  aq. 
A  light  white  powder,  soluble  in  water.    Dose,  one- 
half  to  two  grains  (0.32-0.13  Gm.). 

Magnesium   Cacodylate.     Magnesii  Cacodylas. 
(CH3)2As00.  . 
(CH3)2As00>MS  +  aq- 
A  white  powder,  soluble  in  water.    Dose,  one-half 
to  two  grains  (0.032-0.13  Gm.). 

Potassium    Cacodylate.      Potassii  Cacodylas. 
gg>AsOOK  +  aq. 
^mall  white  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  but  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Quinine  Gacodylate.  Quinince  Cacodylas.  C2o 
H24N202(CH3)2As00H.— A  white  powder  more 
freely  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Dose,  one-half  to  two 
grams  (0.032-0.13  Gm.). 

Sodium  Cacodylate.    Sodii  Cacodylas. 

£^>As  OONa  +  aq. 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  cacodylic  acid  the  so- 
dium cacodylate  is  usually  preferred.  It  espe- 
cially lends  itself  to  hypodermic  use,  and  may  be 
given  in  ten  per  cent,  solution.  One-fourth  of  a 
grain  (0.016  Gm.)  may  be  administered  at  first, 
and  the  dose  rapidly  increased  until  some  evi- 
dences of  physiological  action  are  produced;  or  as 
much  as  two  (0.13  Gm.)  or  even  three  grains  (0.2 


Gm.)  of  the  salt 


are  given  in  the  day.  Sodium 


a  con- 
ini- 


cacodylate  has  also  been  administered  to  a  < 
nderable  extent  by  the  rectum.    Various  cL~ 
c.ans  report  daily  doses  of  four  grains  (0.26 
Urn.)  without  injury. 

hP£?C!f^C^diae  stimulant  properties  have 
been  attributed  to  two  Cacti,_namely,  Cereus 


Bonplandii,  H.  B.  K.,  Cereus  grandiflorus  (L), 
Miller  {Cactus  grandiflorus,  L.  islight -blooming 
Cereus.  Cierge  d  grandes  fleurs,  Fr.  Eonigin 
der  Nacht,  G.)  Of  these  the  latter  only  is  now 
used  in  practical  medicine.  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  often  cultivated  in  hot  houses 
for  the  sake  of  its  very  fragrant  night-opening 
white  flowers.  F.  W.  Sultan  (A.  J.  P.,  1891, 
424)  believed  that  he  had  found  in  it  an  alkaloid, 
cactine,  but  the  existence  of  this  alkaloid  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

Cereus  grandiflorus  has  long  been  used  in  tropi- 
cal America  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  It  was 
first  brought  into  notice  as  a  cardiac  remedy  by 
Rubini  of  Naples.  According  to  O.  M.  Myers 
(N.  Y.  M.  J.,  June,  1891)  it  elevates  the  arterial 
tension  by  increasing  the  muscular  energy  of  the 
heart,  and  by  contracting  the  arterioles  through 
the  vasomotor  centres.  These  conclusions  have 
been  partially  confirmed  by  Boy-Teissier  and 
Boinet  (Marseilles  Med.,  1891).  Considerable 
clinical  testimony  has  been  given  to  the  value 
of  cactus  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  and  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  digitalis  in  the  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  heart  connected  with  dyspepsia, 
neurasthenia,  anosmia,  Graves's  disease,  tobacco 
toxaemia,  sexual  exhaustion,  and  allied  affections. 
It  is  alleged  that  cactus  does  not  prolong  the 
diastolic  pause,  and  is  valuable  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding  the  scientific  and  clinical  evi- 
dence already  spoken  of,  cactus  is  probably  of 
little  or  no  value  in  practical  medicine.  In  care- 
ful therapeutic  trials  with  it  we  have  failed  to 
get  any  results  whatsoever.  Sharp  could  only 
obtain  from  the  drug  resins  which  were  inactive 
and  concludes  that  it  is  inert.  (Praet.,  Sept. 
1894.)  Moreover,  cactus,  except  in  the  fresh 
state  as  it  is  ordered  by  manufacturers  from 
tropical  countries,  has  disappeared  entirely  from 
the  American  drug  market, — a  sub-committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  of  Revision, 
after  a  year's  search,  was  not  able  to  get  a  single 
specimen  of  it.  According  to  P.  W.  Williams,  I 
the  maximum  dose  of  the  tincture  (four  ounces 
of  the  fresh  stems  to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol)  is  ; 
thirty  minims  (1.8  Cc.)  every  four  hours,  and 
of  the  fluidextract  twelve  minims  (0.7  Cc). 

From  Cereus  pectene,  Heyl  separated  an  alka- 
loid, pectenine,  which,  according  to  Heffter  (A. 
Pharm.,  ccxxxix.  S.  462,  1901),  produced  both  in 
cold  and  warm  blooded  animals  tetanic  convul-: 
sions  with  heightened  reflexes.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Mogilewa,  the  alkaloid  acts  upon 
the  isolated  frog's  heart  as  a  depressant. 

From  Cereus  pilocereus,  Heyl  separated  the 
alkaloid  pilocereine,  which  Heffter  found  to  pro- 
duce in  frogs  central  paralysis  with  great  cardiac 
depression,  and  in  warm  blooded  animals  to  kill 
by  cardiac  arrest.  Mogilewa  found  this  alkaloid] 
to  act  upon  the  frog's  heart  as  a  direct  depressant, 
to  the  muscle  structure.  L 

Anthelmintic  properties  have  been  ascribed  to 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  Miller,  and  to  C.  divarica- 
tus,  Lam.,  DC.  ,  .  .  , 

Cacur.— This  is  a  small  gourd  which  while 
still  unripe  is  used  by  the  Caffirs  as  an  emetic, 
and  which,  according  to  Oliver,  is  yielded  by  me 
Cucumis  ..lyriocarpus,  Nand.  (Faro,  ^cu^ 
tacee.)  G.  A.  Atkinson  (A.  J.  P.,  1887)  oWwaej 
from  it  a  neutral  resinous  body,  myriocarpin,^ 
found  that  twenty  grains  (1.3  Gm.)  of  the s  tresr, 
pulp  produced  in  man  nausea  and  slignt  puie 
tion.     (Ed.  M.  J.,  July,  1886.) 
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Cadmium.    Kadmium,  G. — This  metal  is  asso- 
iated  with  zinc  in  its  ores,  occurring  principally 
s  greenockite    (CdS),  a  yellowish  incrustation 
ipon  zinc  blende  (ZnS),  and,  being  more  volatile 
han  that  metal,  comes  over  with  the  first  por- 
ions  of  the  zinc  in  the  process  for  obtaining  it. 
See  Zincum.)    The  cadmium  is  separated  by  dis- 
olving  the  alloy  metals  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
recipitating  the  sulphate  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
reating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
nd  again  precipitating  with  ammonium  carbon- 
te.   The  cadmium  carbonate  thus  obtained,  after 
eing  washed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with  charcoal, 
nd  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  an  earthen  re- 
)rt,  when  the  reduced  metal  distils  over. 
Properties. — Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  resem- 
ling  tin,  but  somewhat  heavier  and  more  tena- 
ious.    Like  that  metal,  it  crackles  when  bent. 
;s  sp.  gr.  is  8.7,  melting  point  from  310°  to  320° 
.    (600.8°-608°  F. ) .    It  begins  to  volatilize  at  a 
•mperature  slightly  above  this,  but  under  the 
riling  point  of  mercury,  while  it  boils  only  at 
70°  C.  (1418°  F.) .    It  is  little  affected  by  the 
ir,  but,  when  heated,  combines  with  an  atom  of 
cygen,  forming  a  reddish-brown  or  orange-colored 
ride,  CdO,  which  combines  with  the  acids  to 
irm  salts.    From  its  saline  solutions  the  oxide 
precipitated  by  the  alkalies  in  the  form  of  a 
hite  hydroxide.     Cadmium  also  combines  with 
ilorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphur.    It  is  dis- 
nguished  by  forming  a  colorless  solution  with 
trie  acid,   from   which   hydrogen   sulphide  or 
amonium  sulphide  precipitates  a  lemon-yellow 
Iphide  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  or  in 
lution   of    potassium    hydroxide    or  ammonia 
iter,  and  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.  Potas- 
im   hydroxide    produces    a    white  precipitate 
soluble  in  an  excess,  and  ammonia  a  similar  pre- 
ritate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
nc  precipitates  cadmium  in  the  metallic  state. 
<  neutral  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
ter  having  been  fully  precipitated  by  carbonate 
sodium  in  slight  excess,  yields  a  filtrate  which 
not  affected  by  ammonium  sulphide."     U.  8. 
70.  This  test  was  intended  to  prove  the  absence 
arsenic. 

Cadmium  Iodide.  Gadmii  Iodidum.  (Cdl2. 
M.  wt.  363.4.)  Cadmium  Iodatum,  Iodidum 
dmicum.  lodure  de  Cadmium,  Fr.  Jodcad- 
um,  Kadmium jodiir,  G. — Cadmium  iodide  may 
prepared  by  mixing  iodine  and  filings  of  cad- 
um  in  a  moist  state,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal 
hydriodic  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  be- 
?en  potassium  iodide  and  cadmium  sulphate, 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  be 
'stallized  from  either  solution,  in  large,  white, 
nsparent  crystals,  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
les,  of  a  pearly  lustre.  These  are  permanent  in 
'  air,  melt  at '404°  C.  (759.2°  F.),  forming  an 
ber-colored  liquid,  and  give  off  violet  vapors  at 
dull  red  heat.  The  salt  is  freely  soluble  in 
ter  and  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  has  an  acid 
ction.  The  Br.  Ph  armacopoeia  of  1807  gives  the 
lowing  tests.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
low  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  am- 
'hum  sulphide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  sul- 
de,  and  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  with 
e«s  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the 
rate  from  which  is  unaffected  by  ammonium 
phide.  Ten  grains  dissolved  in  water  give  with 
excess  of  silver,  nitrate  a  precipitate  which, 
died  with  water  and  afterwards  with  half  an 
ice  of  water  of  ammonia  and  dried,  weighs  12.5 
ins. 


Cadmium  Salicylate.  Cadmii  Salicylas.  Cd(C5 
H4OHCOO )  a,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  cadmium 
oxide  with  salicylic  acid.  It  is  colorless  and  crys- 
talline, soluble  in  24  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerin.  It  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic. 

Cadmium  Sulphate.  Cadmii  Sulphas.  Cadmium 
Sulfuricum.  Sulfas  Cadmicus.  Sulfate  de  Cad- 
mium, Fr.  Schwefelsaures  Cadmiumoxyd,  Kad- 
miumsulfat,  G.  CdS04.4H20.i — "Take  of  Cad- 
mium, in  small  pieces,  a  troyounce ;  Nitric  Acid 
two  troyounces ;  Carbonate  of  Sodium  three  troy- 
ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  four  hundred  and  twenty 
grains;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  To 
the  Cadmium  and  two  fluidounces  of  Distilled 
Water,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  add  by  degrees 
the  Nitric  Acid,  and,  when  the  action  slackens, 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved. 
Filter  the  solution,  and,  having  dissolved  the  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  in  six  fluidounces  of  Distilled 
Water,  mix  the  solutions  thoroughly.  Wash  the 
precipitate  obtained  until  the  water  passes  taste- 
less, and  dissolve  it  in  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  diluted 
with  four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Then 
evaporate  the  solution  to  one-third,  and  set  it 
aside  to  crystallize.  Lastly,  dry  the  crystals  on 
bibulous  paper."    U.  S.  1870. 

Cadmium  sulphate  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms 
with  rhomboidal  bases,  which  are  transparent 
and  colorless,  and  resemble  those  of  zinc  sul- 
phate. They  have  an  astringent,  slightly  acidu- 
lous, and  austere  taste,  effloresce  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion, even  though  acidulated,  gives  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  a  yellow  precipitate,  becoming  orange- 
yellow,  of  cadmium  sulphide,  which  is  dissolved 
by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  ammonia,  and 
is  thus  readily  distinguished  from  arsenic  sulphide. 
With  ammonium  sulphide  it  gives  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  sulphide. 
Ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant;  ammonium  carbon- 
ate a  white  one  insoluble  in  an  excess;  potassium 
ferrocyanide  a  white  precipitate  not  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  ferricyanide  a  brown- 
ish-yellow one  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  that 
acid.  (Brande  and  Taylor.)  By  these  tests  cad- 
mium sulphate  is  distinguished  as  a  salt  of  that 
metal.  As  a  sulphate  it  is  known  by  yielding  a 
precipitate  with  barium  chloride  not  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Zinc  precipitates  cadmium  in  the 
metallic  state  from  the  solution.  Cadmium  sus- 
pended in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  precipi- 
tates that  metal,  leaving  cadmium  sulphate  in 
solution,  and  this  has  been  proposed  as  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  salt. 

Medicinal  Uses  of  Cadmium. — It  is  probable  that 
the  insoluble  preparations  of  cadmium  are  not 
actively  poisonous,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  sol- 
uble preparations  are  corrosive  poisons,  causing 
in  overdoses  giddiness,  vomiting,  purging,  slow-  • 
ing  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  spasm.  In  three  cases  in  which 
the  carbonate  is  said  to  have  been  inhaled,  the 
chief  symptoms  were  constriction  of  the  throat, 
embarrassed  respiration,  vomiting  and  purging, 
giddiness,  and  painful  spasms.  (Ann.  Ther., 
1859.)  For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  bromide, 
see  B.  M.  S.  J.,  1876. 


1  The  ordinary  crystals  of  cadmium  sulphate  have 
the  formula  <'d"S04.8H>0,  and,  at  very  low  tempera- 
ture, CdSO*.7H20. 
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Caesium. — Cahinca. 


PART  II 


It  has  been  shown  by  Athanasius  and  Langlois 
{C.  R.  8.  B.,  ii.  1895)  that  the  soluble  salts  of 
cadmium  act  very  powerfully  in  arresting  the 
lactic  fermentation.  When  given  hypodermically 
to  the  frog  they  produce  symptoms  similar  to 
those  caused  by  zinc  salts,,  than  which,  however, 
tfiey  are  ress  powerful;  the  symptoms  are  rapid 
loss  of  voluntary  motion  with  persistence  of  the 
reflexes  and  pronounced  cardiac  depression.  In 
the  higher  animals  there  is  destruction  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles. 

Cadmium  sulphate  has  been  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  as  a  local  astringent  and  stimulant  in 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  in  gonorrhoea,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  many  oculists  to  have  special  power  in 
relieving  specks  and  opacities  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
employed  either  in  solution,  from  half  a  grain  to 
four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  or 
in  ointment,  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  simple 
ointment. 

Cadmium  iodide  was  introduced  by  A.  B.  Garrod 
as  an  external  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous glands,  nodes,  chronic  inflammation  of  joints, 
and  various  cutaneous  diseases.  The  ointment, 
which  was  formerly  official  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia under  the  name  of  Unguentum  Cadmii 
Iodidi  (sixty-two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  simple 
ointment),  is  soft,  white,  and  said  to  readily  yield 
its  iodine  to  absorption  when  applied  by  persistent 
gentle  friction. 

Caesium. — The  physiological  effect  of  caesium 
chloride  has  been  investigated  by  S.  Botkin  {In. 
Dis.,  St.  Petersburg,  1888.)  He  finds  that  it  in- 
creases the  blood  pressure  and  retards  the  heart 
movement  to  a  slight  extent.  Laufenauer  (Th. 
M.,  1889,  and  Pester  Med.  Ghirurg.  Presse,  1889) 
asserts  that  caesium  bromide  theoretically  ought 
to,  and  practically  does,  control  epilepsy  better 
than  do  the  ordinary  bromides.  The  physiologi- 
cal and  medicinal  properties  of  rubidium  have 
also  been  studied  by  these  investigators  and 
found  to  resemble  those  of  caesium.  This  investi- 
gation has  led  to  the  putting  upon  the  market,  by 
Merck,  of  the  following  preparations: 

Rubidium  and  Ammonium  Bromide  (RbBr-f- 
3NH4Br). — A  white  or  slightly  yellowish,  crystal- 
line powder,  readily  soluble  in  water.  Its  taste  is 
somewhat  cooling  at  first,  and  pungently  saline 
afterwards.  This  salt,  one  hundred  parts  of  which 
contain  thirty-six  parts  of  rubidium  bromide  and 
sixty-four  of  ammonium  bromide  (NH4Br),  was 
especially  used  by  Laufenauer  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  drachms  (3.9-7.7  Gm.). 

Cwsium  and  Ammonium  Bromide  (CsBr  + 
3NH4Br).— A  white,  crystalline  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

Cwsium  Carbonate  (Cs2C03)  .—Sand-like,  white; 
melting  at  red  heat;  very  hygroscopic;  very  solu- 
ble in  water;   soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

Cwsium  Hydroxide  ( CsOH. )  — A  grayish-white 
mass  melting  below  red  heat;  rather  deliquescent, 
behaving  towards  water  or  alcohol  as  potassium 
hydroxide  does. 

Cwsium  Sulphate  (Cs2S04)  .—Anhydrous,  color- 
less prisms,  permanent  in  the  atmosphere;  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

l He  triple  salt  Cwsium,  Rubidium,  and  Ammo- 
mum  Bromide  is  also  used. 

Caffeine  Hydrobromide.  Caffeinw  Hydrobro- 
miaum  Caffeinum  hydrobromicum.  Koffeinhydro- 
H°Tn  ?r°m™asserstoffsaures  Eoffein,  G.  C8 
H10N402.HBr  +  2H20.— In  the  form  of  trans- 
tlw  .ry9t^ls'  readilF  decomposed  but  more 
stable  than  the  hydrochloride.    When  heated  to 


110°  C.  (230°  F.)  the  hydrobromie  acid  is  driven 
off.  Used  for  nervous  headaches  and  as  a  diuretic, 
injected  subcutaneously. 

Caffeine  Hydrochloride.  Caffeinw  Hydrochlo- 
ridum,  Caffeinum  Hydrochloricum.  Koffein-hydro 
chlorat,  Salzsaures  Koffein,  G.  C8H10N402HC1  + 
2H20.  Large,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  readily 
decomposed  by  washing  with  alcohol  or  water  or 
by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  when  water  and 
chlorine  are  lost.  If  heated  to  110°  C.  (230°  F.) 
the  chlorine  is  driven  off.  The  normal  salt  con- 
tains about  73  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 

Caffeine  Nitrate.  Caffeinw  Nitras.  Caffeinum 
Nitricum.  Koffeinnitrat,  Salpetersaures  Koffein, 
G.  C8H10N402HN03  +  H20.— In  the  form  of  yel- 
lowish crystals,  quickly  decomposed  by  water  and 
alcohol.  The  salt  contains  about  70  per  cent 
of  caffeine  and  all  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  ofi 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.). 

Caffeine  Phenylate.  Caffeinw  Phenylas.  Caf, 
feinum  Phenylicum.  Caffeine  Phenol.  Koffein 
phenol,  Coffeo-phenol,  G.  C8HI0N402.C6H60  + 
H20.— Made  by  dissolving  22.6  parts  of  caffeine  ii 
10  parts  of  fused  phenol.  It  is  in  the  form  of  i 
white  or  pinkish  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water 

Caffeine  Sulphate.  Caffeinw  Sulphas.  Caffev 
num  Sulfuricum.  Koffcinsulphat,  Schwefelsaure 
Koffein,  G.  C8Hi0N4O2H2S04.— The  sulphate  ma 
be  made  by  dissolving  caffeine  in  alcohol,  contain 
ing  more  sulphuric  acid  than  is  needed  to  mak 
the  salt,  and  setting  the  solution  aside  to  crysta' 
lize.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  or  water  alond 
The  salt  contains  about  66  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  j 

Cahinca.  David's  Root.  Radix  Caincw.  Caingti 
Fr.  Kainkawurzel,  G. — This  medicine  attracte 
at  one  time  considerable  attention.  The  nam, 
of  cahinca  or  cainca  was  adopted  from  th 
language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  The  Porti 
guese  of  Brazil  call  the  medicine  raiz  pretta,  a 
black  root.  When  first  noticed  in  Europe,  it  wsj 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Chiococca  racii 
mosa  of  Linnagus,  which  was  known  to  botanist 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies.  But  Martin 
in  his  Specimen  Materiw  Medicw  Brasiliensil 
describes  two  other  species  of  Chiococca,  C.  ai 
guifuga,  Mart.,  and  C.  densifolia,  Mart.,  both  j 
which  are  now  known  as  C.  brachiata,  Ruiz  arj 
Pav.,  which  afford  roots  having  the  properties 
the  root  ascribed  to  C.  racemosa.  A.  Richar 
however,  received  from  Brazil  specimens  of 
racemosa  as  the  cahinca  plant. 

A  specimen  brought  to  Philadelphia  consists 
of  cylindrical  pieces,  varying  in  size  from  tj 
thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  the  little 'finge| 
somewhat  bent  or   contorted,  slightly  wrinkl 
longitudinally,  with  occasional  small  asperity 
internally  ligneous,  externally  covered  with  a  tin 
brittle,  reddish-brown  bark,  'having  a  light  brov; 
or  brownish  ash-colored  epidermis.    The  cortie 
portion,  which  was  of  a  resinous  character,  had 
bitter   disagreeable   taste,   somewhat   acrid  ai 
astringent;   the  ligneous  part  was  quite  tastelei 
The  virtues  of  the  root  reside  almost  exclusive! 
in  its  bark.   They  are  extracted  by  water  and  ali| 
hoi.    Cahinca  has  been  analyzed  by  several  che^ 
ists.    Four  distinct  principles  were  discovered  I 
it  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou— 1,  a  crystalliza^ 
bitter  substance,  believed  to  be  the  active  principi 
and  called  cahincic  acid,  C4oH64Oi8;    2,  a  gre 
fatty  matter  of  a  nauseous  odor;    3,  a  yell< 
coloring  matter;    and  4,  a  colored  viscid  si 
stance.    Rochleder  and  Hlasiwetz  found  also  car 
tannic  acid.    Bv  these  chemists  a  tincture,  (  J 
tained  by  boiling  the  bark  in  alcohol,  was  p.  ! 
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ipitated  first  with  a  spirituous  solution  of  lead 
acetate,  and  afterwards,  having  been  previously 
filtered,  with  the  tribasic  lead  acetate.  The  first 
precipitate  consisted  chiefly  of  lead  caffe-tannate 
and  a  portion  of  lead  cahincate,  the  second  of  lead 
cahincate  exclusively.  C'ahincic  acid  is  white, 
without  odor,  of  a  taste  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  afterwards  extremely  bitter  and 
slightly  astringent,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  unaltered  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  It 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  with  the  alka- 
lies, but  does  not  form  crystallizable  salts.  It  is 
thought  to  exist  in  the  root  as  calcium  subcahin- 
cate.  When  treated  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  it  is  decomposed  into  glucose  and  other  pro- 
ducts, of  which  is  obtained  at  first  chiococcaic 
acid,  C2SH42O7  (thought  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  quinovic  acid),  and  later,  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  caincetin,  C22H34O3. 

Cahinea  is  tonic,  diuretic,  purgative,  emetic,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  serious  gastro-intestinal 
irritation.  In  Brazil  it  has  long  been  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 
Patrick  Brown  speaks  of  the  root  of  C.  raoemosa 
as  very  useful  in  obstinate  rheumatism.  It  is  said 
to  be  largely  used  for  dropsy  in  Brazil,  and  Achille 
Richard,  Francois,  and  other  practitioners  have 
attested  its  value.  Dose,  of  the  powdered  bark, 
from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  (1.3-8.0  Gm.)  ; 
of  the  aqueous  or  spirituous  extract,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  (0.C5-1.3  Co.). 

Calamine.  Calamina.  Lapis  Calaminaris. 
Calamine  is  the  old  name  of  the  native  zinc  car- 
bonate, although  in  mineralogy  the  name  cala- 
mine is  now  applied  to  zinc  silicate,  while  the 
name  Smithsonite  is  given  to  the  carbonate.  It 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  England.  It  occurs  in  com- 
pact or  earthy  masses,  or  concretions,  of  a  dull 
appearance,  readily  scratched  by  the  knife,  and 
breaking  with  an  earthy  fracture,  or  it  occurs 
crystallized  in  rhombic  forms.  Its  color  is  very 
variable,  being,  in  different  specimens,  grayish, 
grayish-yellow,  reddish-yellow,  and,  when  very 
impure,  brown-  or  brownish-yellow.  Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  3.4  to  4.4.  Before  the  blow  pipe  it 
does  not  melt,  but  becomes  yellow  and  sublimes. 
When  of  good  quality,  it  is  aimost  entirely  soluble 
in  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  and,  unless  it  has 
been  previously  calcined,  emits  a  few  bubbles  of 
carbon  dioxide.  If  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
can  contain  but  little  calcium  carbonate  and  no 
barium  sulphate. 

Prepared  Calamine.  Calamina  Prceparata. — Cal- 
amine must  be  impalpable  before  being  used  in 
medicine.  The  following  is  the  U.  S.  formula  of 
1850.  "  Take  of  Calamine  a  convenient  quantity. 
Heat  it  to  redness,  and  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a  very  fine  powder."  U.  8.  1850.  Prepared  cala- 
mine occurs  as  a  pinkish  or  flesh-colored  powder, 
of  an  earthy  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  made 
up  into  small  masses.  It  is  used  only  externally 
as  a  mild  astringent  and  desiceant  in  excoriations 
and  superficial  ulcerations,  either  as  a  dry  powder 
dusted  on  the  part,  or  as  a  cerate. 

Calcium  Acetate.  Calcii  Acctas.  Acetate  de 
Chauso,  Fr.  '  Essigsaurer  Kail;  G.  Ca(C2H302)2 
+  H20 — Made  by  neutralizing  acetic  acid  with 
Precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  Colorless  needle-like  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol. 

Ca!cium  Benzoate.  Calcii  Benzoas.  Ca(C7 
Hb02)2+  3H20— This  salt  may  be  made  by  adding 


calcium  carbonate  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
benzoic  acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, and  collecting  and  drying  the  crystals,  which 
usually  form  in  beautiful  radiating  tufts.  It  is 
soluble  in  18  parts  of  cold  water  and  6  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Calcium  hippurate,  Ca(C9H8N03)2 
+  3H2O,  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  iden- 
tical in  appearance  and  uses.  Poulet  recommends 
the  latter  highly  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  for 
scrofula,  incipient  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in 
struma.    Dose,  ten  grains  (0.05  Gm. ). 

Ca'cium  Borate.  Calcii  Boras.  Ca3(B03)2. 
Calcium  borate  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions 
of  sodium  borate  and  calcium  chloride.  It  is  a 
white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder.  It  is  given 
internally  in  diarrhoea,  and  used  externally  as  a 
deodorant  and  antiseptic. 

Calcium     Dithiocarbonate.  Dithio-Galcium 

Carbonate.    CaC0S2  An  orange-red,  crystalline, 

hygroscopic  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  less 
so  in  alcohol.  It  has  been  especially  employed  by 
Tommasoli  and  Vicini  (Monatssch.  f.  Praki.  Der- 
matol., 1802)  as  a  local  application  in  eczema, 
psoriasis,  lupus,  purulent  venereal  and  other  skin 
diseases,  in  the  form  of  a  5  per  cent,  ointment  or 
a  somewhat  stronger  aqueous  solution.  A  20  per 
cent,  solution  produced  distinct  burning  irritation 
and  even  pustulation.  Sabbatini  states  that  the 
1  per  cent,  solution  inhibits,  but  does  not  kill  pyo- 
genic micro-organisms.  On  exposure,  its  aqueous 
solution  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 


Calcium  Ulycero-arsenate. 

arsenas. 

0=As/ 
\  X)' 


Calcii  Glycero- 


.OH 

,H5<       +  2H20. 
X)H 

A  crumbling  white  powder  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  but  freely  dissolves  in  mineral 
and  organic  acids,  especially  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  citric  acid.  According  to  Schlagdenhauffen  and 
Pagel,  the  lethal  subcutaneous  dose  of  this  com- 
pound is  for  frogs,  19  grains  (1.23  Gm.)  per  kilo 
(2J  lbs.),  and  that  of  guinea  pigs,  47  grains  (3.10 
Gm.)  per  kilo  (2£lbs.).  The  preparation  is  there- 
fore only  slightly  poisonous  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  daily  dose  of  one-sixth  grain  (0.01  Gm.) 
internally  in  phthisis  by  ftpillmann  and  in  dia- 
betes by  Heinrich  Stern,  with  alleged  good  results, 
in  doses  of  4  to  10  grains  (0.2C-0.65  Gm.)  to  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Calcium  lodate.  Calcii  Iodas.  Ca(I03)2  + 
GH20. — This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  dissolv- 
ing in  about  400  parts  of  water.  It  contains  51  per 
cent,  of  iodine  and  16  per  cent,  of  available  oxygen, 
which  substances  are  liberated  slowly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  putrescent  organic  matters.  It  is  stated 
further  that  in  alkaline  solution,  while  the  organic 
matter  is  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  set  free  from 
the  decomposing  iodate,  the  iodine  slowly  reforms 
iodates  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  iodate 
so  reformed,  in  contact  with  another  portion  of 
putrescible  matter,  yields  further  proportions  of 
free  oxvgen  and  iodine  to  act  as  before,  and  so  on. 
This  salt  was  brought  forward  by  E.  Sonstadt  as 
a  valuable  antiseptic,  to  be  used  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  food.  (Cliem.  News,  xxviii.  297;  con- 
firmed in  Provincial  Med.  Journ.,  March,  1890.) 
It  is  strongly  recommended  by  W.  Mackie  (L.  L., 
1900.  No.  4035)  as  a  substitute  in  surgery  for 
iodoform  and  in  internal  medicine  as  a  gastro- 
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intestinal  antiseptic.  The  internal  dose  is  from 
three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.)  given  in  cap- 
sules after  meals. 

Calcium  Iodide.  Calcii  Iodidum.  Calcium  Io- 
datum.  lodure  de  Calcium,  Fr.  Jodcalcium,  Cal- 
cium Jodid,  G.  Cal2. — According  to  Malem 
(B.  G.  T.,  Avril  30,  1868)  this  salt  is  preferable 
to  any  other  iodic  compound  in  phthisis.  Malem 
prepares  it  by  treating  a  solution  of  ferrous 
iodide  with  milk  of  lime.  This  liquor  thus  ob- 
tained, being  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  crys- 
tals of  calcium  iodide.  It  may  also  be  made  by 
dissolving  lime  or  its  carbonate  in  hydriodie  acid. 
Pure  calcium  iodide  is  white,  and  crystallizes  in 
large  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre.  Procured  as  rec- 
ommended, it  is  yellowish,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  iodine  in  excess.  It  is 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  iodine  added  to 
it.  Calcium  iodide  is  much  more  unstable  than 
potassium  iodide.  When  taken  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  hydriodie  acid  and 
salts  of  lime,  which  are  almost  immediately  ab- 
sorbed. Most  patients  bear  it  very  well.  From 
one  to  three  or  four  grains  (0.065-0.2-0.26  Gm.) 
may  be  given  after  meals.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1869, 
194.)  To  make  the  syrup  of  calcium  iodide  the 
following  formula  has  been  proposed  by  O.  Eber- 
bach  (P.  ./.,  3d  ser.,  i.  364).  Take  of  iodine 
4  oz.;  iron  (in  form  of  wire)  7§  dr.;  distilled 
water  q.  s.;  milk  of  lime  (fresh)  q.  s. ;  sugar  28 
oz.;  simple  syrup  q.  s.;  mix  3  oz.  of  the  iodine 
with  the  iron  and  4  oz.  of  water,  in  a  thin  flask 
with  long  neck;  shake  occasionally  until  the  re- 
action has  ceased  and  the  solution  assumes  a  pale 
green  color;  filter  the  solution,  and  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  iodine;  heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  add  milk  of  lime  until  all  of  the  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated. Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water  until  all  the  iodide  is  washed  out,  and 
then  bring  the  whole  to  the  measure  of  20  fl.  oz.; 
add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat;  to 
the  solution  add  enough  simple  syrup  to  make  it 
measure  40  fl.  oz.;  mix  thoroughly,  and  fill  into 
2  oz.  bottles,  well  corked. 

Calci  um  Permanganate.  Calcii  Permanga- 
nas.  CaMn208.— This  salt  probably  has  the  same 
physiological  and  medicinal  properties  as  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  potassium.  It  has  been  used 
in  gastro-enteritis  and  diarrhoea  in  doses  of  from 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.032-0.096 
Gm.),  but  has  been  especially  urged  for  the  puri- 
fication of  water.  For  spring  water  twenty  milli- 
grammes, for  river  water  forty  milligrammes,  per 
liter  are  recommended.  If  the  color  of  the  water 
becomes  red  the  permanganate  is  indicated  to  be 
in  excess. 

Calcium  Peroxide.  Calcii  Peroxidum.  Ca02 
+  4H20 — A  yellow  crystalline  powder  which 
dissolves  but  _  sparingly  in  water.  The  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  possesses  a  some- 
what caustic  and  astringent  taste.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  water  calcium  peroxide  splits  up  into 
calcium  hydroxide  and  oxygen.  It  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  anti- 
zymotic  and  as  an  antidote  to  hydrocyanic  acid. 
In  Hornstein's  experiments  it  failed  as  an  antidote 
unless  the  cyanide  was  given  in  very  small  quan- 
tities and  the  antidote  was  administered  imme- 
diately after  the  poison.  Its  germicidal  powers 
appear  to  be  feeble,  and  its  proneness  to  decom- 
position is  a  practical  difficulty  in  its  use.  It  has, 
However,  been  highly  recommended  by  Reszkowski 
{Gazette  Lekarska,'  1899)   in  the  summer  diar- 


rhoeas of  children,  in  doses  of  three  to  ten  grains 
(0.2-0.65  Gm.),  administered  in  milk.  It  is  ad- 
vised to  keep  it  in  parchment  capsules  in  well 
stoppered  bottles.  Under  the  name  of  calcium 
superoxide  or  gorite  a  probably  identical  oxide  has 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  germicidal  influence 
of  gorite  was  determined  by  Hornstein  (A.  J.  P., 
1901,  viii. )  to  be  distinctly  weaker  than  that  of 
hydrogen  dioxide;  it  was  also  found  that  if 
a  rabbit,  to  which  twice  the  fatal  dose  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  had  been  administered  by  the  mouth, 
six  to  eight  minutes  later  be  given  fifteen  grains 
(1  Gm.)  of  gorite,  injected  into  the  stomach,  no 
toxic  symptoms  follow.  The  chief  value  of  the 
substance,  according  to  Hornstein,  is  as  a  tooth- 
powder. 

Calcium  Salicylate.  Calcii  Salicylas.  CaCvHt 
O3  +  H2O. — This  compound  is  the  basic  calcium 
salt.  It  is  a  sandy,  white  powder,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water.  The  neutral  salt  is  also  known  and 
is  quite  soluble  in  water.  Calcium  salicylate  has 
been  used  in  Austria  in  doses  of  from  seven  to 
twenty  grains  (0.45  to  1.3  Gm. )  for  diarrhoea  and 
gastro-enteritis.  For  method  of  preparation,  see 
P.  J.,  vol.  xxii.  1891. 

Calcium  Santonate. — This  is  a  white,  tasteless, 
insoluble  powder,  obtained  by  saturating  hot  milk 
of  lime  with  santonin,  and  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Bombelen  as  superior  to  santonin  as  a 
vermifuge  on  account  of  its  tastelessness,  and  es- 
pecially because  of  its  insolubility,  which  causes  it 
to  be  absorbed  with  great  slowness.  (Ap.  Ztg., 
March,  1899.)    Dose,  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.). 

Calcium  Sulphophenate.  Calcii  Sulphophenas. 
Calcium  Sulphocarbolate.  Earbolsulfosaures  Cal- 
cium, G.  [C6H4(0H)  S03]2Ca  +  1T20.— Made  byj 
neutralizing  paraphenolsulphonie  acid  with  precipi-1 
tated  calcium  carbonate.  In  the  form  of  a  color- 
less, almost  odorless  powder,  astringent  and  bitter, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  A  1  per1 
cent,  solution  is  recommended  for  internal  admin-; 
istration  as  an  antiseptic,  disinfectant  and  astrin- 
gent in  doses  of  a  fluidraehm  (3.75  Cc.)  every  3 
hours. 

Calcium  Thiosulphate.  Calcii  Thiosulphasi 
Calcium  Hulpho- sulphate.  Calcium  Hyposulphite.] 
CaS203.6H20. — The  following  mode  of  preparing! 
this  salt  is  recommended  by  J.  Laneau  of  Paris, 
Take  1000  parts  of  sulphur,  400  of  lime,  and 
4000  of  rain  water;  slake  the  lime  with  suffi 
cient  of  the  water,  add  the  sulphur  and  the  resiJ 
due  of  the  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
adding  water  to  keep  up  the  measure;  when  cool 
filter  the  liquid  through  linen  covered  with  filter 
ing  paper,  and  wash  the  residue  with  1000  part> 
of  water.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained  of  calcium 
polysulphide  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.141.  Into  this  pass: 
a  current  of  washed  sulphurous  acid  gas  until  th« 
solution  becomes  colorless;  separate  the  precipi j 
tated  sulphur  (which  may  be  used  for  the  office 
precipitated  sulphur);  and  evaporate  the^clea)' 
solution  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.)| 
until  it  begins  to  crystallize,  when  it  is  to  be  se. 
aside.  The  product  is  700  parts  of  calciui* 
thiosulphate.  This  is  in  six-sided  crystals,  whicl, 
effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  Laneau  prepares 
syrup  of  calcium  thiosulphate  by  dissolving  H; 
parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  20  parts  of  dis 
tilled  water,  and  mixing  with  the  solution  m 
parts  of  syrup  of  orange  flowers.  (See  A.  J-  r\ 
1863,  223.)  The  dose  of  the  salt  is  from  ten  t, 
twenty  grains  (0.65-1.3  Gm.)  three  times  a  day 
of  the  syrup  from  two  to  four  fiuidrachms  (/•<> 
15  Cc). 
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Of  the  thiosulphates  (hyposulphites)  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  closely  resemble  the  sul- 
phites in  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  those  salts,  over  which 
;hey  have  the  advantage  of  greater  stability,  pass- 
ng  less  readily  into  sulphates  on  contact  with  the 
ur.  They  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  sulphite 
>r  bisulphite  for  some  time  with  sulphur.  They 
ire  very  soluble  in  water,  and  are  recognized  by 
he  precipitation  of  sulphur  when  decomposed  by 
in  acid. 

Cali  Nuts. — These  nuts,  which  come  from  the 
rest  coast  of  Africa,  are  the  seeds  of  a  papilio- 
laceous  plant,  and  have  a  more  circular  shape 
han  Calabar  beans,  but  otherwise  agree  with 
he  latter  in  essential  external  characters.  They 
ontain  an  alkaloid  which  is  said  to  be  chemically 
nd  physiologically  closely  allied  to  physostig- 
line.    (Merck,  Chem.  Cb.,  1887.) 

Calotropis.  Br.  Add.  Mudar  The  dried  root- 
ark  of  Calotropis  procera,  R.  Brown,  and  of  Calo- 
ropis  gigantea,  R.  Brown,  freed  from  the  outer 
orky  layer.  These  asclepiadaceous  plants  are 
atives  of  Hindostan,  but  have  become  widely  nat- 
ralized  in  various  parts  of  the  East  and  West 
odies.  Their  milky  juice  is  a  violent  local  irritant, 
inch,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  an  emeto- 
i-thartic  and  may  produce  a  fatal  gastro-enteritis. 
11  India  it  has  long  been  used  not  only  for  sui- 
Idal  purposes  but  to  kill  newly-born  female  in- 
mts,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  womb  to  cause 
bortion. 

The  root-bark  occurs  in  short  more  or  less 
lilled  pieces  having  a  thickness  of  from  one- 
nth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  (two  to  five  milli- 
eters)  and  a  width  of  not  more  than  one  and  a 
ilf  inches  (thirty-seven  millimeters).  It  is  cov- 
ed with  a  soft,  grayish-buff,  strongly  furrowed 
id  reticulated,  easily  separated  periderm.  The 
aeture  is  short  and  mealy;  the  taste  bitter 
id  acrid.  According  to  C.  J.  H.  Warden  and 
■  A.  Waddel,  calotropis  contains  an  acid  resin,  a 
ystalline  colorless  substance,  madaralban,  an 
nber-colored  viscid  body,  madarfluavil,  and 
outchouc.  (P.  J.,  1885,  165.) 
Calotropis  has  been  very  largely  used  as  a  local 
medy  in  Hindostan  in  elephantiasis  and  lep- 
sy,  and  is  asserted  by  John  Morton  (Indian 
edical  Record,  viii.  1895)  to  act  with  extraor- 
nary  efficiency  upon  chronic  eczema.  It  has  also 
en  employed  internally  as  a  remedy  in  diar- 
os»  and  dysentery ;  also  with  less  probability  of 
efulness  in  syphilis  and  rheumatism.  Dose,  of 
wder,  from  three  to  twelve  grains  (0.2-0.78 
1-),  three  times  a  dav,  gradually  increased  until 
affects  the  system. 

Tincture  of   Calotropis.     Tinctura  Calotropis, 

•  Add.,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  (alcohol  0  per 
it.),  is  given  in  doses  of  one-half  to  one  flui- 
ichm  (1.8-3.75  Cc). 

Calycanthus.  Calycanthus  glaucus,  Willd. 
'vMneria  fertilis  (Walt.),  Kearney,  in  Britton 
3  Brown's  Flora.) — This  is  a  shrub  of  the  fam. 
lycanthaceae,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which 
>abits  the  low,  shady  woods  along  the  mountains 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  also  Tennes- 
ii  where  it  is  known  as  sweet  shrub  or  hubby. 
cording  to  R.  G.  Eccles,  the  seeds  contain  a 
e<l  oil,  and'  an  alkaloid,  calycanthine,  of  un- 
Wn  physiological   properties.     H.   W.  Wiley 

•  I*.  P.,  1890,'  96-)  found  in  the  seeds  over  47 
'  cent,  of  oil  and  notable  quantities  of  sugars 
'xtrose,  sucrose,  and  dextrin),  also  4.25  per 
t-  of  alkaloid.    This  latter  crystallizes  from 


ether  in  feathery  crystals.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  having,  when  crushed,  the  odor  of  straw- 
berries. 

Cam  Wood. — A  red  dye-wood,  procured  from 
the  Baphia  nitida,  Lodd,  a  leguminous  tree,  grow- 
ing on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  wood  is 
usually  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  ground  state.  It 
yields  its  coloring  matter  scarcely  at  all  to  cold 
water,  slightly  to  boiling  water,  and  readily  to 
alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter is  thought  to  be  identical  with  santalin,  G15 
HI406. 

CamphacoISasis  is  the  name  given  to  the  cam- 
phoric acid  ester  of  methylene  diguaiacol.  It 
occurs  in  crystals,  and  is  recommended  as  an 
antispasmodic,  sedative  and  antiseptic  in  doses  of 
5  to  20  grains  (0.32-1.3  Gm.). 

Camphoroxol. — A  compound  of  camphor  with 
hydrogen  dioxide.  It  forms  a  clear,  colorless 
liquid  with  a  fragrant  odor  of  camphor. 

Camphossil. — This  is  a  crystalline,  unctuous, 
deliquescent,  tasteless  mass,  with  a  camphoraceous 
odor,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
densation product  of  camphor  and  salicylic  acid, 
and  as  an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  to  be  useful 
in  diarrhoeas  in  doses  of  eight  grains  (0.65  Gm.). 

Canada  Pitch.  Pits  Canadensis.  U.  8.  1880. 
Hemlock  Pitch. — The  Tsuga  canadensis  (L. ),  Carr 
(Pinus  canadensis,  L.,  Abies  canadensis,  Michx.), 
Hemlock  or  Hemlock  Spruce  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  when  of  full  growth,  is  often  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  nearly  uniform  dimensions 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  are 
slender,  and  dependent  at  their  extremities.  The 
leaves  are  very  numerous,  six  or  eight  lines  long, 
flat,  denticulate,  and  irregularly  arranged  in  two 
rows.  The  strobiles  are  ovate,  little  longer  than 
the  leaves,  terminal  and  pendulous. 

The  tree  is  abundant  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  New  England,  and 
is  found  in  the  elevated  and  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Middle  States.  Its  bark  is  much  used  for 
tanning,  an  extract  being  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  tree  contains  much  less  juice  than  some  other 
of  the  Pinaceae,  and  very  little  flows  from  incisions 
made  into  its  trunk.  But  in  the  trees  which  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  and  are  about  to  or 
have  begun  to  decay,  the  juice  exudes  spontane- 
ously, and  hardens  upon  the  bark,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  its  vola- 
tile oil.  The  bark  thus  incrusted  is  stripped  from 
the  tree,  broken  into  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water. 
The  pitch  melts,  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed 
off,  and  is  still  further  purified  by  a  second  boiling 
in  water.  Hemlock  pitch  is  hard,  brittle,  quite 
opaque,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  becoming 
still  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  weak 
peculiar  odor,  and  scarcely  any  taste.  It  softens 
and  becomes  adhesive  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  takes  the  form  of 
the  vessel  containing  it,  and  melts  at  92.2°  C. 
(198°  F.) . 

The  constituents  of  this  pitch  are  resin  and  a 
minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  sometimes 
known  by  the  incorrect  name  of  hemlock  gum. 
Canada  pitch  is  a  gentle  rubefacient,  closely  analo- 
gous to  Burgundy  pitch  in  its  properties,  and 
employed  for  precisely  the  same  purposes. ,  It  is, 
however,  more  readily  softened  by  heat,  and  is  some- 
times almost  too  soft  for  convenient  application  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  A  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Tsuga  canadensis,  and  called  oil  of  spruce  or 
oil  of  hemlock,  has  been  employed  to  produce 
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abortion,  with  the  effect  of  endangering  the  life 
of  the  woman.  (J.  S.  Paige,  N.  Y.  M.  J.,  viii.  184.) 

W.  Zinn  (M.  M.  W.,  Oct.  1902)  reports  a  case 
of  stupor  and  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine, 
and  collapse  with  subsequent  psychic  disturbance, 
as  produced  by  the  inhalation  for  many  hours  of 
the  emanations  from  branches  of  Pseudotsuga  tas- 
cifolia  (Lamb.),  Britton  (P.  Douglasii,  Car.). 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  of  1880  gave  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  preparing  the  Hemlock  or 
Canada  Pitch  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Picis  Cana- 
densis, U.  8.  1880) :  "  Canada  Pitch,  ninety  parts 
[or  nine  ounces  av.] ;  Yellow  Wax,  ten  parts  [or 
one  ounce  av.],  to  make  one  hundred  parts  [or 
ten  ounces  av.].  Melt  them  together,  strain  the 
mixture,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  thickens  on 
cooling."  V.  S.  1880. 

Canary  Seed.  Fructus  (Semen)  Canariense. 
Semence  de  Canarie,  Fr.  Kanariensamen,  G. — The 
seeds  of  Phalaris  canariensis,  L.,  an  annual  grass 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  but  now  grow- 
ing wild  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
seeds  are  ovate,  somewhat  compressed,  about  two 
lines  long,  shining,  and  of  a  light  yellowish-gray 
color  externally  and  brownish  within.  Their  chief 
constituent  is  starch,  and  they  are  now  used 
chiefly  as  a  bird  seed. 

Canchalagua. — This  plant,  Erythrwa  venusta, 
A.  Gray  (Fam.  Gentianacese ) ,  found  on  our  Pa- 
cific coast,  is  a  valuable  bitter  tonic  and  stom- 
achic. (Ph.  Rec,  1887,  363.)  Erythrcea  australis, 
R.  Br.,  is  said  to  be  similarly  used  in  Australia. 
(P.  J.,  xix.) 

Canella. — The  bark  of  Canella  alba,  Murray, 
was  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  and  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  and  West  India  Islands.  The 
bark  of  the  branches,  which  is  the  part  employed 
in  medicine,  is  loosened  and  deprived  of  its  epi- 
dermis by  beating.  After  removal  from  the  tree 
it  is  dried  in  the  shade.  It  enters  commerce  solely 
from  the  Bahamas,  where  it  is  known  as  cinnamon 
bark,  or  as  white  wood  bark.  It  occurs  in  pieces 
partially  or  completely  quilled,  occasionally  some- 
what twisted,  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  feet  in  length,  from  half  a  line  to  two  or 
even  three  lines  in  thickness,  and,  in  the  quill, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

Canella  is  of  a  pale  orange-yellow  color  exter- 
nally, yellowish-white  on  the  inner  surface,  with 
an  aromatic  odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
cloves,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  very  pungent  taste. 
It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  a  short  fracture,  and 
yielding,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish-white  pow- 
der. Boiling  water  extracts  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  weight;  but  the  infusion,  though  bitter,  has 
comparatively  little  of  the  warmth  and  pungency 
of  the  bark.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol, 
graving  a  bright  yellow  tincture,  which  is  ren- 
dered milky  by  the  addition  of  water.  By  distil- 
lation with  water  it  affords  a  large  proportion  of 
a,  yellow  or  reddish,  fragrant  and  very  acrid  vola- 
tile oil.  It  contains,  moreover,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Petroz  and  Robinet,  mannite,  a 
peculiar  very  bitter  extractive,  resin,  gum,  starch, 
albumen,  and  various  saline  substances.  Meyers 
and  Reiehe  obtained  twelve  drachms  of  the  vola- 
tile oil  from  ten  pounds  of  the  bark.  They  found 
it  to  consist  of  four  different  oils,  the  first  being 
identical  with  the  eugenol  or  eugenic  acid  of  oil 
ot  cloves;  the  second  is  closely  allied  to  the  chief 
constituent  of  cajuput  oil;  the  other  oils  require 
lurtner  examination.    The  bark  yielded  to  Fluck- 


iger  0.74  per  cent,  of  oil.  Meyers  and  Reiche  also 
obtained  8  per  cent,  of  mannite  and  0  per  cent,  of 
ash,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate.  Canella  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Winter's  bark,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  widely.  (See  Wintera.) 
According  to  John  P.  Frey,  it  contains  vola- 
tile oil,  1.28  per  cent.;  resin,  8.2  per  cent.;  man- 
nite, 8  per  cent. ;  ash,  8.9  per  cent. ;  also  starch,, 
bitter  principle,  albumen,  and  cellulose.  (A.  J.  P., 
1884,  1.)  It  is  a  mild,  aromatic  tonic,  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  and  especially  as  an  addi- 
tion to  tonic  or  purgative  medicines.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  prescribed  except  in  combination.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  employed  by  the  negroes  as  a 
condiment  and  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Dose,  ten  to- 
forty  grains  (0.05  to  2.6  Gin.). 

Cangoura. — An  evergreen  creeper,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  the  natives  of  Salvador  are  said  to 
produce  a  paste  which  is  a  violent  nerve  poison, 
producing  in  some  cases  delirium  lasting  as  long 
as  eight  days.    (Nouv.  Rem.,  Avril,  1892.) 

Caoutchouc,  Artificial.— Within  recent  years 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  artificial 
rubber  by  the  vulcanization  of  fatty  oils  withj 
either  sulphur  or  sulphur  chloride.  Linseed  oil, 
cotton  seed  oil,  and  the  fish  oils  have  all  been  used 
for  this  purpose  with  varying  success.  Latterly 
it  is  asserted  that  very  successful  results  have, 
been  attained  by  the  vulcanization  of  maize  oil 
These  products,  known  in  Germany  as  Factis,  may, 
be  white  or  dark  colored,  the  latter  color  being 
obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphur.i 
Oxidized  or  blown  oils  and  sulphated  oils  are  alsc, 
used  for  the  vulcanization.  In  1894  Nobel  pat- 
ented solutions  of  nitrocellulose  in  heavy  oil  sol- 
vents as  rubber  substitutes  for  rubber  varnishes 
and  coatings.  Much  reclaimed  rubber  from  olc 
rubber  articles  is  revulcanized  and  incorporate^1 
with  pure  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  new  rub 
ber  articles. 

Capparis.  Capparis  spinosa,  L.  Caper-bush 
(Fam.  Capparidacea;.)— A  low,  trailing  shrill 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afric£ 
The  buds  or  unexpanded  flowers,  treated  with  sal 
and  vinegar,  form  a  highly  esteemed  pickle,  whic, 
has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  is  considered  use* 
ful  in  scurvy.  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  wa 
formerly  official.  It  is  in  pieces  partially  c 
wholly  quilled,  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  i; 
mean  diameter,  transversely  wrinkled,  grayish  ea 
ternally,  whitish  within,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bi . 
terish,  somewhat  acrid,  and  aromatic  taste.  F 
contains  rutic  acid  and  a  volatile  substance  (I 
garlic-like  odor.  It  is  considered  diuretic,  ar| 
was  formerly  used  in  amenorrhcea  and  chron 
rheumatism.  j 

Capsella.  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Medic.  8he: 
herd's  purse.  Thlaspi  Bursa-pastoris,  L.  Buw 
pastoris,  Weber.  Bursa  Bursa-pastoris  (L.),Bn1j 
Bourse  a  Pasteur,  Molette,  Fr.  Birtentaschleit 
G.  (Fam.  Crucif erse. )  — This  very  common  we 
is  bitter  and  pungent,  yields  on  distillation 
volatile  oil  identical  with  oil  of  mustard,  aiii 
according  to  E.  Bombelon,  contains  an  alkaloij 
bursine.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1888;  also  Provinci\< 
Med.  Journ.,  1858.)  It  has  been  used  as 
antiscorbutic,  also  in  hematuria  and  m  otiij 
hemorrhages,  amenorrhcea  and  dropsy.  *rc; 
two  to  four  fluidounces  (60-120  Cc.)  of  the  tro 
expressed  juice  may  be  given  at  a  dose;  or  ire 
one-fourth  to  one-half  fluidrachm  (0.9-1.8  be.) 
the  fluidextract  of  the  dried  plant.  ,    _  I 

Captol— This  proprietary  preparation  is  m- 
to  be  an  impure  condensation  product  ot  tann,  j 
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id  hydrated  chloral.  It  is  a  brown  hygroscopic 
iwder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  solu- 
e  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  not  altered  by  acids 
it  decomposed  by  alkalies,  striking  an  olive- 
een  color  with  ferric  salts.  According  to  Eich- 
ifi  in  seborrhea  capitis  washing  the  head 
orning  and  evening  with  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  alco- 
ilic  solution  of  captol  is  very  successful. 
Capulincullo. — This  drug,  derived  from  the 
iamnus  humboldtianus  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be 
violent  poison,  acting  like  curare.  A  non-toxic, 
n-drying  fixed  oil,  tasteless  and  odorless,  is 
tained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  fruit 
the  tree. 

Carana.  Gum  Carana. — A  resinous  substance, 
pieces  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  externally  dark 
own,  internally  somewhat  shining  and 'trans- 
ient, brittle  and  pulverizable  when  dry,  but, 
the  recent  state,  soft  and  adhesive,  like  pitch, 
sily  fusible,  of  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor  when 
ated,  and  a  bitterish  resinous  taste.  (Geiger.) 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  Protium  Carana  (H. 
K.),  March  (Amyris  Carana,  Humb.),  a  tree 
wing  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Geiger 
iers  it  also  to  Bursera  Simaruba  (L.),  Sarg. 
'ursera  gummifera,  L.),  of  the  West'  India 
ands;  but  the  resin  of  this  tree  is  resine  de 
mari  or  resine  de  chibou  or  cachibou  of  French 
iters,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
the  resin  tacamahac.  It  is  probable  that  in 
uth  America  the  name  Carana  is  applied  to 
ferent  products.  (A.  J.  P.,  xli.  233.) 
wardamine.  Cardamine  pratensis,  L.  Cuckoo- 
cer — This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  of 
i  fam.  Cruciferse,  with  a  simple,  smooth,  erect 
m,  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  plant  grows  in 
rthern  Europe  and  America.  Its  bitterish  and 
>htly  pungent  leaves  are  supposed  to  be  anti- 
rbutic.  The  seeds  are  said  to  contain  myronic 
d,  and  to  yield  on  decomposition  by  hydrolysis 
oil  analogous  to  oil  of  mustard.  In  Europe 
y  are  sometimes  added  to  salads.  The  flowers 
'e  the  same  taste  as  the  leaves,  and,  when 
sh,  a  somewhat  pungent  odor.  When  dried 
y  become  inodorous  and  nearly  insipid.  They 
merly  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  diuretic, 
I  of  being  useful  in  chorea  and  asthma. 
»arissin. — This  is  a  glucoside  which  has  been 
lated  from  the  bark  of  Carissa  (Carandas) 
'-to,,  R.  Br.  (Fam.  Apocynacese ) ,  by  J.  H. 
iden  and  H.  G.  Smith.  It  is  stated  to  be  ex- 
dingly  bitter  and  very  poisonous,  and  in  its 
raical  relations  to  resemble  strophanthin,  from 
ich  it  differs,  however,  in  being  precipitated  by 
ie  acetate  of  lead  and  by  tannic  acid.  Its 
st  characteristic  reaction  is  the  production  of 
eautiful  emerald-green  color  on  the  addition  of 
unute  fragment  of  potassium  dichromate  to  its 
ition  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  (P.  J., 
6.)  1 

'arnallite. — This  mineral,  found  in  Stassfurt, 
'ssia,  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  prepara- 
1  of  potassium  salts.  It  is  a  double  magne- 
tic and  potassium  chloride,  associated  with  rock 
'»  (See  P.  J.,  March,  1872,  787.)  The  amount 
carnallite  mined  is  nearly  two  million  tons 
lua%.  In  1904  the  quantity  of  potash  salts 
"  than  kainite  was  given  as  2,179,471  tons, 
ued  at  about  five  million  dollars, 
-arnauba  Root. — This  root,  the  product  of 
>emicia  cerifera  (Ar.),  Mart.  (Conjpha  ccrif- 
),  the  Brazilian  wax  palm,  is  several  feet 
length,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
h  a  thick  friable  cortex  of  a  mixed  gray- 


ish and  reddish-brown  color.  (A.  J.  P.,  1875, 
349.)  E.  L.  Cleaver  found  in  it  tannic  acid, 
an  acrid  resinous  body,  a  red  coloring  matter,  and 
a  minute  portion  of  volatile  oil  and  of  an  alkaloid. 
(P.  J.,  1875,  965.)  It  is  said  to  act  like  sar- 
saparilla.  Camauba  Wax,  with  which  the  young 
leaves  of  the  palm  are  coated,  is  used  in  church 
candles  to  prevent  guttering,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  phonograph  records,  in  the  composition 
of  sealing  wax  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Carota.    U.   S.    1870.     Garotte,   Fr.  Mohre, 
Gelbe  Rube,  G.     Daucus  Carota,  L. — The  wild 
carrot  (Fam.  Umbellif era? )  is  widely  distributed, 
growing  along  fences,  and  in  neglected  fields.  It 
grows  wild  also  in  Europe.  The  well-known  garden 
carrot  is  the  same  plant  altered  by  cultivation. 
The  seeds  or  fruits  are  very  light,  of  a  brownish 
color,  an  oval  shape,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other,  and  on  their  convex  surface  present 
four  longitudinal  ridges,  to  which  stifl',  whitish 
hairs  or  bristles  are  attached.     They  have  an 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter- 
ish taste.    By  distillation  they  yield  a  pale  yellow 
volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  virtues  chiefly  de- 
pend.   The  root  of  the  wild  plant  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  seeds.     The   root  of  the  wild 
carrot  is  whitish,  hard,  coriaceous,  branched,  of 
a  strong  odor  and  an  acrid,  disagreeable  taste; 
that  of  the  cultivated  is  reddish-orange,  fleshy, 
thick,   conical,   rarely  branched,   of  a  pleasant 
odor,  and  a  peculiar,  sweet,  mucilaginous  taste. 
The  constituents  of  the  root  are  crystal  lizable 
and  uncrystallizable  sugar,  a  little  starch,  ex- 
tractive, albumen,  volatile  oil,  vegetable  jelly  or 
pectin,  malic  acid,  saline  matters,  lignin,  and  a 
peculiar  crystallizable,   ruby   red,  neutral  prin- 
ciple, without  odor  or  taste,  called  carotin.  Ac- 
cording to  Husemann,  its  formula  is  C18H24O.  It 
forms  reddish-brown,  golden-green,  lustrous  quad- 
ratic crystals,   fusing  at    107.8°   C.    (334°  P.), 
easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  difficultly  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolving  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  violet  or  blue  color, 
colored  blue  by  sulphur  dioxide.    Husemann  has 
also  described  a  colorless  compound,  hi/drocarotin, 
C18H30O,  which  exists  with  carotin  in  the  juice  of 
the  carrot,  and  is  probably  changed  into  the  latter 
by  oxidation  as  the  plant  develops  in  growth. 
According  to   Frorde   and    Sceauer,   carotin,  as. 
well  as  the  modification  which  has  been  named 
hydrocarotin,  is  in  fact  cholesterin  colored  by  a 
red  pigment  (A.  J.  P.,  1806,  505),  but  Husemann 
seems  to  have  disproved  this  assertion.  Arnaud 
(G.  R.  A.  8.,  cii.  1319),  however,  isolated  choles- 
terin from  carrots;    this  after  repeated  purify- 
ing with  alcohol,  was  obtained  crystallized  in 
leaflets  with  1  molecule  of  water.    It  melts  at 
136.5°  C.  (278°  F.)  ,  losing  the  1  molecule  of  water. 
It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  cholesterin  ob- 
tained by  Hesse  from  Calabar  beans  and  from 
peas,  and  differs  only  very  slightly  from  animal 
cholesterin.    The  substance  called  vegetable  jelly 
was  by  some  considered  a  modification  of  gum  or 
mucilage,  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid.  Bra- 
connot  found  it  to  be  a  peculiar  principle,  and 
named  it  pectin,  from  the  Greek   (irrjuTds),  ex- 
pressive of  its  characteristic  property  of  gelati- 
nizing.   It  exists  more  or  less  in  all  vegetables, 
and  is  abundant  in  certain  fruits  and  roots  from 
which  jellies  are  prepared.    It  may  be  separated 
from  the  juice  of  fruits  by  alcohol,  which  pre- 
cipitates it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.    This,  being 
washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  dried,  yields  a 
semi-transparent    substance    bearing    some  re- 
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semblance  to  ichthyocolla.  Immersed  in  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  it  swells  like  bassorin,  and 
ultimately  forms  a  homogeneous  jelly.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  it  exhibits  a  mu- 
cilaginous consistence.  It  is  less  acted  on  by  boil- 
ing than  by  cold  water.  When  perfectly  pure  it 
is  tasteless,  and  has  no  effect  on  vegetable  blues. 
A  striking  peculiarity  is  that,  by  the  agency  of  a 
fixed  alkali  or  alkaline  earthy  base,  it  is  instantly 
converted  into  pectic  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
base  to  form  a  pectate.  ■  This  may  be  decomposed 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
base,  and  separates  the  pectic  acid.  Pectic  acid 
thus  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  jelly, 
slightly  acidulous,  with  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus  paper,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  the  lat- 
ter a  solution,  which,  though  it  does  not  become 
solid  on  cooling,  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  lime 
water,  acids,  or  salts,  and  even  by  sugar  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  some  time.  With  the  alkalies 
it  forms  salts,  capable  of  gelatinizing;  with  the 
earths  and  metallic  oxides,  insoluble  salts.  Bra- 
connot  thinks  that  pectic  acid  exists  in  many 
plants  already  formed.  Fremy  found  that  pectin 
results,  in  fruits,  from  the  reaction  of  acids 
upon  a  peculiar  insoluble  substance  they  con- 
tain when  immature,  called  by  him  pectose, 
and  that  pectin  is  changed  into  pectic  acid  not 
only  by  alkalies,  but  also  by  vegetable  albumen. 
Carrot  seeds  are  slightly  aromatic,  moderately  ex- 
citant and  diuretic,  and  have  been  employed  as  a 
diuretic  in  chronic  renal  diseases  and  in  dropsy. 
An  ounce  of  them  may  be  given  in  infusion,  in  a 
day.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  seeds,  and  the  scraped  root  has  been  used  as  a 
local  stimulant  to  sloughing  or  indolent  ulcers. 

Carthamus.  Carthamus  tinctorius,  L.  Saf- 
floiver. — The  African,  false,  American,  or  dyers' 
saffron  is  an  annual  composite,  with  a  smooth, 
erect  stem,  somewhat  branched  at  top,  and  a  foot 
or  two  in  height.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  India, 
the  Levant,  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  those 
countries,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  florets  are  brought  to  us  chiefly 
from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Safflower 
(Flores  Carthami;  Fleurs  de  carthame,  Safran 
batard,  Fr.;  Saflor,  G.;  Cartamo,  It.,  Sp.)  in 
mass  is  of  a  red  color,  diversified  by  the  yellow 
of  the  styles  contained  within  the  floret.  It  has 
a  peculiar  slightly  aromatic  odor,  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  bitterness.  It  contains  a  fixed  oil; 
also  two  coloring  substances, — one  red,  insoluble 
m  alkaline  liquids,  and  called  carthamin  or 
carthamic  acid  by  Dobereiner,  who  found  it  to 
possess  weak  acid  properties;  the  other  yellow, 
and  soluble  in  water.  Carthamin,  C^HieO,, 
exists  to  the  amount  of  from  0.3  to  0.6  per  cent, 
only  m  the  safflower,  while  the  safflower-yellow, 
to  which  Malm  gives  the  formula  C24H30Oi5,  is 
present  to  the  amount  of  from  24  to  30  per  cent. 
It  is  the  former  which  renders  safflower  useful 
as  a  dye  stuff.  These  flowers  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulently mixed  with  saffron,  which  they  resemble 
in  color  but  from  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  tubular  form,  and  the  yellowish 
style  and  filaments  which  they  enclose.  In  large 
doses  carthamus  is  said  to  be  laxative,  and, 
administered  m  warm  infusion,  diaphoretic.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  practice,  as  a  substitute  for 
sariron,  in  measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  to  promote  the  eruption.  An 
iniusion  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 

dually  employed  pro  re  nata. 


CarubaJi  Gulden. — Under  this  name  are 
largely  used,  for  the  relief  of  asthma,  certain  gall- 
like bodies,  formed  on  various  species  of  Pistacia, 
especially  P.  Tcrebinthus,  L.  {P.  Terebinthina, 
St.  Lag.),  as  the  result  of  the  stings  of  a  hemip- 
terous  insect.  According  to  Ignaz  Hoffman,  they 
are  used  by  smoking  and  fumigation.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  coarsely  pulverized  and  burned 
in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  or  in  a  dish,  using  a  small 
funnel  attached  to  a  rubber  tube  for  inhaling  the 
fumes.  Preparations  should  be  made  beforehand, 
so  that  the  smoke  may  be  inhaled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  They  appear  to  act 
by  exciting  free  secretion,  probably  through  the 
turpentine  with  which  they  are  saturated.  They 
are  said  to  be  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis.  (8. 
Jb.,  Bd.  clii.) 

Carvacrol.  Isopropyl-o-cresol.  C10H13OH. — A 
phenol-like  body  existing  in  the  essential  oils  of 
species  of  Origanum  and  some  other  labiate  plants 
and  made  artificially  from  either  carvone  orj 
camphor.  It  forms  a  thick  oil  which  does  not1 
solidify  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  boils  at  from  233°  to 
235°  C.  (451.4°-455°  F.),  and  possesses  powerful 
antiseptic  properties. 

Carvacrol  Iodide. — Iodocrol,  C10H13OI,  is 
bulky,  grayish-yellow  or  buff-colored  amorphoui 
powder  having  a  faint  aromatic  odor.  It  is  in 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  sol 
uble  in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin,  car 
bon  disulphide,  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  From  i 
solution  in  ether  and  chloroform  it  is  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  becoming  paler  i 
color.  This  purified  product  does  not  show  sigD| 
of  shrinkage  until  above  170°  C.  (338°  F.) ,  an 
at  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  becomes  tarry  and  Mac!: 
It  is  alleged  that  it  combines  the  antisept 
properties  of  carvacrol  with  those  of  iodine,  ar 
possesses  the  advantage  over  iodoform  in  beii; 
odorless  or  nearly  so,  and  in  being  five  times 
bulky.  It  has  been  used  in  surgical  dressings 
eczema,  pruritus,  chancres,  and  chancroids. 

Carya.  Hicoria.  Hickory. — Several  species 
the  genus  Hicoria,  Raf.  (Carya,  Nuttall),  grc! 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  H.  Pecan  (Marsh, 
Brit.  [H.  olivceformis,  Raf.  C.  olivwform 
Nutt.),  bears  the  pecan-nut  of  the  Southwe: 
H.  ovata  (Mill.),  Brit.  (C.  alba,  Nutt.),  tj 
shell-bark  nut,  H.  laciniosa  (Michaux  f.),  Sai 
(C.  sulcata,  Nutt.),  another  variety  of  shell-bai 
and  H.  alba  (L.)  Brit.,  Juglans  alba,  L.  0 
tomentosa,  Nutt.),  the  common  thick-shell 
hickory  nut.  Other  indigenous  species  are 
minima  (Marsh.),  Brit.  (O.  amara,  Nutt.), 
qlabra  (Mill.),  Brit.  (C.  porcina,  Nutt.), 
H.  microcarpa  (Nutt.),  Raf.  (C.  microcar 
Nutt.).  The  leaves  of  most  if  not  all  of  th 
trees  are  somewhat  aromatic  and  astringent,  a 
the  bark  astringent  and  bitter.  In  the  bark 
H.  alba  F.  R.  Smith  found  a  crystalline  pnnci 
caryin,  which  he  believed  to  be  quercitrm. 

Cascara.  Cascara  Amarga.  Honduras  bal 
The  bark  of  an  unidentified  species  of  Ta> 
(Picramnia)  ( Fam.  Simarubacea! ) .  It  is  a  bilj 
tonic  credited  with  specific  alterative  property 
For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  microscopic  $ 
chemical  characters  of  the  bark  and  its  alkaloid  j 
ramnine,  by  Thompson,  see  A.  J.  P.,  June. 

Casearia.  Casearia  esculenta.— This  Inq 
plant  (Fam.  Lamydacea;)  is  said  to  be  a  valui 
remedy  in  hepatic  torpor,  and  _  to  contain  j 
organic  acid  allied  to  cathartic  acid.    (P-  J->  Jl 

Casein —This  substance  is  one  of  the  _im 
tant  constituents  of  milk  and  cheese.    It  is  ]| 
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nade  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States  from 
he  "skim-milk"  obtained  from  creameries;  this 
s  conducted  into  tanks  and  heated  by  steam  to 
20°  F.,  then  coagulated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
horoughly  agitated;  the  casein  separates  into  a 
aass,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  used  in  the 
lanufacture  of  sugar  of  milk.    See  Saccharum 
lactis  and  a  paper  by  C.   H.  LaWall   in  the 
llumni  Report   of   the  Philadelphia   College  of 
Pharmacy,  April,  1902.    Also  an  excellent  paper 
|y  J.  W.  England  on  the  manufacture  and  uses 
p  casein  in  the  I'roc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  p.  357.  It 
las  been  proposed  by  Seger  as  an  emulsifying  agent 
|i  pharmacy.    One  gallon  of  milk  is  treated  with 
Ivo  and  a  half  fluidounces  of  water  of  ammonia 
|)r  twenty-four  hours,  and,  after  removing  the 
iponaceous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  mix- 
lire,  the  serum  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid, 
he  magma  of  casein,  strongly  pressed,  is  treated 
|ith  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  with  a  sufficient 
lantity  of  sugar  to  make  the  dried  product  con- 
lin  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  casein.    The  pow- 
pred  substance  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and, 
ixed  with  its  weight  of  gum,  may  be  used  for 
Imost  all  of  the  emulsions.    Resinous  matters 
hd  balsams  previously  dissolved  in  alcohol,  es- 
lnces,  and  oils,  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  the 
Ittle  itself  without  vising  the  mortar.    The  only 
ttect  in  this  casein  saccharate  is  its  slight  odor. 
L'£7m'cm  Pharm.,  May,  1887.) 

(Casimiroa.  Casimiroa  edulis.  Llav.  and  Lex. 
\pote  bianco.  Cochilsapote.  White  Sapota. — This 
la  large  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  Auranti- 
jeae,  a  native  of  Mexico,  the  leaves  are  employed 
^diarrhoea  and  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  seeds  are 
id  to  be  narcotic.  In  them  Jose  Sanchez  (Breve 
\udio  Zabote  bianco,  Thesis,  Mexico,  1893)  has 
ind  a  resin  and  a  crystalline  alkaloidal  body, 
'corn  (A.  Pharm.,  241,  p.  166)  asserts  that  the 
fee,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name  casimirose, 
jglucosidal  in  nature  and  assigns  the  formula 
3H32N203. 

Cassia.  Cassia  marylandica,  L.  Bene  Ameri- 
\n,  Fr.  Amerikanische  Senna,  G.  (Fam.  Legu- 
losse.) — American  senna  is  an  indigenous  peren- 
W  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  sending  up  annually 
lerous  round,  erect,  nearly  smooth  stems,  which 
I  usually  simple,  and  rise  from  three  to  six 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
lposed  of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  oblong- 
ceolate,  smooth,  mucronate  leaflets,  green  on 
]ir  upper  surface,  pale  beneath,  and  connected 
I  short  petioles  with  the  common  footstalk, 
ich  is  compressed,  channelled  above,  and  fur- 
led near  its  base  with  an  ovate,  stipitate  gland. 

flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  golden- 
ow  color,  grow  in  short  axillary  racemes  at 
upper  part  of  the  stem.    The  calyx  is  com- 
d  of  five  oval,  obtuse,  unequal  yellow  sepals; 
corolla  of  the  same  number  of  spatulate,  con- 
petals,  of  which  three  are  ascending,  and  two 
ending  and    larger    than    the    others.  The 
nens  are  ten,  with  yellow  filaments  and  brown 
hers,  which  open  by  a  terminal  pore.  The 
e  upper  stamens  bear  short  abortive  anthers; 
three  lowermost  are  long,  curved,  and  taper- 
into  a  beak.    The  ovary  bears  an  erect  style 
inating  in  a  hairy  stigma.    The  fruit  is  a 
lulous  legume,  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
r,  curved,  swelling  at  the  seeds,  somewhat 
y.  and  of  a  blackish  color.    The  American 
io,  or  wild  senna,  is  very  common  in  all  parts 
the  Eastern   United    States   south   of  New 
The  leaves,  which  should  be  collected  in 


August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  are  some- 
times brought  into  the  market,  compressed  into 
oblong  cakes,  like  those  prepared  by  the  Shakers 
from  most  herbaceous  medicinal  plants.  The  leaf- 
lets are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long,  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
thin,  pliable,  and  of  a  pale  green  color.  They 
have  a  feeble  odor,  and  a  nauseous  taste*  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  senna.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  their  virtues.  Hermann  J.  M.  Schroeter 
(A.  J.  P.,  1888,  231)  found  in  them  a  yellow 
coloring  matter  identical  with  chrysophanic  acid; 
also  an  active  principle  corresponding  in  all  re- 
spects with  cathartic  acid.  For  earlier  analysis 
by  Martin,  see  A.  J.  P.,  i.  22.  American  senna  is 
an  efficient  and  safe  cathartic,  acting  like  senna 
but  more  feebly. 

Cassia  nictitans,  L.,  was  investigated  by  Galla- 
her  (A.  J.  P.,  1888,  280),  who  failed  to  find  any 
glucoside  or  alkaloid.  The  amount  of  volatile  oil 
found  was  very  small,  and  cathartic  acid  could 
not  be  prepared  from  it,  although  the  powder  pro- 
duced griping.  The  leaves  of  Cassia  alata,  L., 
are  recommended  by  Conillebault  in  ringworm ; 
they  are  moistened  and  the  parts  affected  rubbed 
with  them.    (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  266.) 

Under  the  names  of  Cheshmat,  Chashmizok, 
tichischcn,  the  seeds  of  C.  absus,  L.,  are  said  to 
be  used  in  India  and  Africa  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  of  the  eye,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder  or  an  infusion  made  from  the  coarsely 
ground  seeds  to  which  several  medicinal  substances 
are  added. 

The  root  of  the  Cassia  beareana  is  said  to  be 
very  useful  in  the  so-called  black-water  fever  of 
Africa.     (See  P.  J.,  vols,  xlvii.,  xlviii. ) 

Castanea.  U.  8.  1S90.  Chestnut. — Under  this 
name  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognized 
the  leaves  of  Castanea  dentata  (Marshall), 
Borkh.,  collected  in  September  or  October  while 
still  green.  Of  the  few  species  included  in  the 
genus  Castanea,  two  are  natives  of  North  America. 
Of  these  C.  dentata  has  been  considered  by  many 
botanists  as  identical  with  C.  sativa.  Mill.  [C. 
vesca,  Gaertn. ) ,  of  Europe  and  was  described  by 
Michaux  as  a  variety  of  that  species  under  the 
name  of  americana.  Botanists  at  present,  how- 
ever, generally  consider  the  two  species  as  distinct. 
The  fruit  of  the  European  chestnut,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  in  the  United  States,  Spanish 
chestnut,  differs  greatly  from  the  American 
chestnut  both  in  size  and  shape.  Further,  the 
European  tree  when  planted  in  America  doe.s 
not  lose  its  distinctive  characteristics.  The 
leaves  of  the  European  chestnut  are  more  erect 
and  less  deeply  serrate  than  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  usually  have  a  rounded  or  heart-shaped 
base,  whereas  the  base  of  the  American  leaf 
is  commonly  somewhat  pointed.  Again,  the  Euro- 
pean leaf  is  commonly  stellately  tomentose  on 
the  under  surface,  at  least  when  young.  Castanea 
leaves  are  from  four  to  ten  inches  long  by  about 
two  inches  in  breadth,  oblong-elliptical,  sharp  at 
the  ends,  strongly  and  somewhat  unequally  ser- 
rated with  prominent  parallel  nerves  beneath,  of  a 
bright  color,  and  so  flexible  and  tenacious  as  to 
be  powdered  with  difficulty.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  exhaust  them  by  percolation.  Their  odor 
is  feeble  and  their  taste  slightly  astringent.  They 
yield  their  virtues  freely  to  water,  and  probably 
"less  so  to  alcohol.  John  B.  Turner  found  in  chest- 
nut leaves  chlorophyll,  -tannin,  gallic  acid,  gum, 
and  albumen.  (A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  542.)  In  addi- 
tion to  these  constituents,  L.  J.  Steltzer  found 
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potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  car- 
bonates, chlorides,  and  phosphates,  and  a  trace  of 
resin  and  fat.    (A.  J.  P.,  1880,  p.  294.) 

Castanea  leaves,  as  proposed  by  J.  C.  Close  in 
1862,  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  whooping 
cough,  but  the  possession  by  them  of  any  physio- 
logical or  medicinal  power  is  extremely  doubtful 
and  they  have  passed  out  of  use.  They  are  best 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  fluidextract. 

Extract um  Gastanece  Fluidum.  U.  8.  1890. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Castanea. — "  Castanea,  in  No.  30 
powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces  av., 
120  grains] ;  Glycerin,  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  3  fluidounces,  183  minims] ;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
fluidrachms].  Pour  five  thousand  cubic  centi- 
meters [or  109  fluidounces,  33  minims]  of  boiling 
Water  upon  the  powder,  allow  it  to  macerate  for 
two  hours,  then  express  the  liquid,  transfer  the 
residue  to  a  percolator,  and  pour  Water  upon  it 
until  the  powder  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the 
united  liquids,  on  a  water-bath,  to  two  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fluidounces,  5  flui- 
drachms], allow  this  to  cool,  and  add  six  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  [or  20  fluidounces,  138  minims] 
of  Alcohol.  When  the  insoluble  matter  has  sub- 
sided, separate  the  clear  liquid,  filter  the  re- 
mainder, evaporate  the  united  liquids  to  seven 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  23  fluidounces,  321 
minims],  allow  this  to  cool,  add  the  Glycerin,  and 
enough  Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract 
measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
fluidounces,  6|  fluidrachms]."  U.  8.  1890.  The 
preparation  is  an  aqueous  fluidextract  with  only 
sufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it.  It  is  a  thick  red- 
dish-brown liquid,  having  an  astringent  taste.  Dose, 
from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75  to  7.5  Cc). 

Castanea  pumila  (L.),  Mill.,  Chinquapin  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  is  a  bush  or  small 
tree  usually  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  but  in 
the  Gulf  States  reaches  sometimes  thirty  feet. 
The  oblong,  acute,  mucronately  serrated  leaves  are 
readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
chestnut  by  being  whitish  and  downy  underneath. 
The  bark  has  been  used  as  an  astringent  tonic. 
(For  analysis,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1899.) 

Castela.  Castela  Nicholsonii,  Hook.  (Fam. 
Simarubacea;.)— This  plant  is  reputed  to  have 
antiseptic  properties,  probably  due  to  a  resinous 
principle  discovered  by  J.  L.  Putegnat  and  named 
by  him  amargosin.    (See  N.  R.,  April,  1883.) 

Castor.  Castoreum,  Castoreum,  Fr.  Biber- 
geil,  G.  Castoro,  It.  Castoreo,  Sp.— In  the  beaver, 
Castor  fiber,  L.,  between  the  anus  and  external 
genitals  of  both  sexes,  are  two  pairs  of  mem- 
branous follicles,  of  which  the  lower  and  larger 
are  pear  shaped,  and  contain  an  oily,  viscid,  highly 
odorous  substance,  secreted  by  glands  which  lie 
externally  to  the  sac.  After 'death,  the  follicles 
containing  castor  are  removed,  and  dried  either 
by  smoke  or  in  the  sun. 

This  drug  is  derived  either  from  the  northern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  America,  or  from 
Kussia,  and  is  called  in  commerce,  according  to 
«s  source,  Canadian  or  American  and  Rus- 
sian castor.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
American  and  Russian  beavers  are  distinct  species, 
the  former  beinS  a  building,  the  latter  a  burrow- 
ing animal,  and  additional  ground  for  the  sup- 
position.  u  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  products 
I™  h!°  dlffer  considerably.    Of  the  Russian 
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Castor  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  solid  unctuous 
masses,  contained  in  sacs  about  two  inches  in 
length,  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  much 
flattened  and  wrinkled,  of  a  brown  or  blackish 
color  externally,  and  united  in  pairs  by  the  excre- 
tory ducts  which  connect  them  in  the  living  ani- 
mal. In  each  pair  one  sac  is  generally  larger  than 
the  other.  They  are  divided  internally  into  nu- 
merous cells,  containing  the  castor,  which,  when 
the  sacs  are  cut  or  torn  open,  is  exhibited  of  a 
brown  or  reddish-brown  color,  intermingled  more 
or  less  with  the  whitish  membrane  forming  the 
cells.  Those  brought  from  •  Russia  are  larger, 
fuller,  heavier,  and  less  tenacious  than  the  Ameri- 
can; and  their  contents,  which  are  of  a  rusty  or 
liver  color,  have  a  stronger  taste  and  odor,  and 
are  considered  more  valuable  as  a  medicine.  A 
variety  of  Russian  castor,  described  by  Pereira 
under  the  name  of  chalky  Russian  castor,  is  in 
smaller  and  rounder  sacs  than  the  American,  has 
a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  varieties,  breaks  like  starch 
under  the  teeth,  and  is  characterized  by  effer- 
vescing with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Miillei 
found  40.646  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate.  Ac-I 
cording  to  Kohli,  Canadian  castor,  treated  witl; 
distilled  water  and  ammonia,  affords  an  orangi 
precipitate,  while  the  precipitate  thrown  down 
from  the  Russian  under  similar  treatment  is, 
white. 

Good  castor  has  a  strong,  fetid,  peculiar  odor: 
a  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  a  coloi 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red.    It  is  of  a  softer  o 
harder  consistence  according  as  it  is  more  or  les 
thoroughly    dried.     When    perfectly  desiccated 
though  still  slightly  unctuous,  it  is  hard,  britth 
and  has  a  resinous  fracture.    Its  chemical  constid 
uents,  according  to  Brandes,  are  volatile  oil;  1 
resinous  matter;    albumin;    a  substance  resen  ij 
bling  osmazome;  mucus;   calcium  urate,  earbor 
ate,  benzoate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate;  sodiui 
acetate  and  chloride;    potassium  chloride,  su 
phate,    and    benzoate;     ammonium  carbonate 
membranous  matter,  and  a  peculiar  proximal; 
principle  discovered  by  Bizio,  an  Italian  chemis 
and  called  by  him  castorin.    This  principle  cry 
tallizes  in  long,  diaphanous,  fasciculated  prism 
has  the  odor  of  castor,  and  a  copperish  taste.  1 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol,  bi 
is  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  the  latter  liquid  at  tl 
boiling  temperature,  and  by  the  essential  oils.  , 
possesses  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  properties,  an 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cholesterin  grou 
of  bodies.    It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  castoj 
minutely  divided,  with  six  times  its  weight  i 
boiling  alcohol,  filtering  the  liquor  while  hot,  ar 
allowing  it  to  cool.    The  castorin  is  slowly  d 
posited,  and  may  be  purified  by  means  of  co 
alcohol. 

Valenciennes,    who    could    not    obtain  tlj 
crystals   white  and   pure  by   simple  treatme 
with  alcohol,  succeeded  by  first  boiling  together 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  and  lime  waM 
and  acting  upon  the  residue,  separated  and  drifl 
with  boiling  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.823.  Caiif, 
dian  castor  is  said  to  yield  1.98  per  cent.,  ai 
Russian  castor  4.60  per  cent.,  of  castorin.  in 
together  with  the  volatile  oil  and  the  pecuii 
resin,  are  said  to  constitute  the  medicinal  pn 
ciples.     (Pennetier,  Matieres  Premieres  Org® 
iques,  783.)    The  volatile  oil  may  be  obtained 
repeated  distillation  with  the  same  portion 
water.    It  is  pale  yellow,  and  has  the  odor  a 
taste  of  castor. 
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F.  Wohler  ascertained  the  existence  of  salicin 
id  of  phenol  in  a  specimen  of  castor;  Pereira 
■tected  salicylic  aldehyde  (oil  of  Spirwa  ulmaria) 
castor,  and  concluded  that  the  oil  of  castor 
id  been  converted  into  that  principle.  [P.  J., 
.  200.)  The  salicin  of  the  castor,  however, 
obably  proceeds  from  the  willow  and  poplar  on 
liich  the  beaver  feeds. 

Alcohol  and  ether  extract  the  virtues  of  castor. 
!i  infusion  made  with  boiling  water  has  its  sensi- 
e  properties  in  a  slight  degree,  but  the  odorous 
inciple  of  the  drug  is  dissipated  by  decoction. 
ie  virtues  of  castor  are  impaired  by  age. 
armth,  and  especially  moisture,  promote  its  de- 
mposition.  In  a  diy  cool  place  it  may  be  kept 
1  a  long  time  without  material  deterioration, 
hen  quite  black,  with  little  taste  or  odor,  it  is 
lfit  for  use.  The  castor  follicles  are  sometimes 
•rtly  deprived  of  the  castor,  and  its  place  sup- 
ied  with  sawdust.  A  factitious  preparation  has 
en  sold,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  various 
ugs,  scented  with  genuine  castor,  intermingled 
th  membrane,  and  stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a 
at.  _  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  com- 
ratively  feeble  odor,  the  absence  of  other  char- 
teristic,  sensible  properties,  and  the  want  of 
e  smaller  follicles  containing  fatty  matter,  often 
tached  to  the  bags  of  castor. 
Castor  was  at  one  time  much  used  as  a  stimu- 
nt  antispasmodic,  also  as  an  emmenagogue,  but 
s  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  vogue.  It  may 
given  in  hysterical  affections  in  doses  of  ten 
thirty  grains  (0.65-2.0  Gm.),  in  capsules  or 
mlsion. 

A  substance  allied  to  castor  is  the  secretion  of 
e  anal  glands,  used  for  the  purpose  of  defence 

the  Mephitis  mephitica,  or  common  skunk  of 
>rth  America.    According  to  T.  B.  Aldrich,  this 

a  neutral,  golden-colored  liquid,  having  an  ex- 
emely  penetrating  and  not  altogether  agreeable 
or,  containing  mercaptan,  allyl-sulphide,  and 
aces  of  butyl-mercaptan.  (C.  D.,  1897.) 
Catalpa.  Catalpa.  bignonioides,  Walt.  Big- 
nia  Catalpa,  L.  Catalpa  Catalpa, (L.),Karst. 
italpa-tree,  or  Catawba-tree. — This  is  a  beautiful 
digenous,  flowering  tree,  of  the  fam.  Big- 
'liiaceae,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  employed 

asthma.  Eugene  O.  Rau  obtained  from  them 
nnin  and  a  bitter  crystalline  principle.  (A.  J. 
,  xlii.  204.)  F.  K.  Brown  obtained  from  the 
?ds  resin,  fixed  oil,  tannin,  sugar,  and  two  crys- 
lline  bodies,  their  exact  nature  not  being  de- 
l-mined. (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  230.)  I.  Schneck  states 
at  large  doses  cause  nausea,  vomiting,  and  slow, 
'ak,  intermittent  pulse.  He  gave  two  flui- 
achms  (7.5  Cc.)  of  tincture  (1  oz.  troy  to  1 
it)  every  one  to  three  hours. 
Cataplasms.  Cataplasmata.  Poultices.  Cala- 
mines, Fr.  Umschldge,  Breiumschldge,  G.— Cata- 
isms,  or  poultices,  are  moist  substances  intended 
f  external  application,  of  such  a  consistence  as 
accommodate  themselves  accurately  to  the  sur- 
;e  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  so 
luid  as  to  spread  over  the  neighboring  parts, 

so  tenacious  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin. 

they  are  in  this  country  seldom  made  by  the 
othecary,  with  the  exception  of  cataplasm  of 
°'in,  they  were  not  deemed  by  the  compilers  of 
3  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  proper  objects  for  official 
'eetion. 

Cataria.    Nepeta  Cataria,  L.    Catnep  or  cat- 
nt.    Cataire,  Fr.    Katzenmunze,  G.  Cattara, 
Gatera,  Sp. — Catnep  is  a  perennial  labiate 
mt  which  is  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but 


is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
The  whole  herb  is  used;  it  has  a  strong,  peculiar, 
rather  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic, 
bitterish,  camphorous  taste.  The  active  constit- 
uents are  volatile  oil,  and  tannin  of  the  kind 
which  produces  a  greenish  color  with  the  salts  of 
iron.    Therapeutically  it  is  a  very  feeble  mint. 

Catechu.  U.  8.  1890.  Catechu  Nigrum,  Br. 
Add.  Cutch,  Cachou,  Fr.  Pegu  Katechu,  G. 
Caticu,  Catto,  It.  Catecu,  Sp.  Cutt,  Hindo- 
stanee. 

The  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Bev.)  dismissed  catechu  and 
introduced  gambir  because  of  the  greater  uniform- 
ity in  quality  of  the  latter.    See  Gambir,  p.  574. 

The  U.  S.  P.  1890  defined  catechu  as  "  an  extract 
prepared  from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu  (Linne 
fil.)   Willdenow  (nat.  ord.  Leguminosw) ." 

Acacia  Catechu.  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant.,  iv.  1079. 
According  to  Kerr,  whose  description  has  been 
followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  Acacia 
Catechu  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  many  close  branches, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  brown  bark.  This 
species  of  Acacia  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
growing  abundantly  in  various  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  in  the  Burmese  Empire.  Pereira  says 
that  it  is  common  in  Jamaica. 

This  drug  had  been  long  known  before  its  source 
was  discovered.  It  was  at  first  called  Terra  japon- 
ica,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was 
an  earthy  substance  derived  from  Japan.  When 
ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
it  was  generally  considered  by  writers  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  to  be  an  extract  of  the  betel  nut. 
Its  true  origin  was  made  known  by  Kerr,  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  civil  hospital  in  Bengal.  Accord- 
ing to  Kerr,  the  manufacturer,  having  cut  off  the 
exterior  white  part  of  the  wood,  reduces  the  in- 
terior brown  or  reddish-colored  portion  into  chips, 
which  he  then  boils  in  water  in  unglazed  earthen 
vessels  until  all  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved. 
The  decoction  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  first  by 
artificial  heat,  and  afterward  in  the  sun,  until  it 
has  assumed  a  thick  consistence,  when  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  being,  while  yet 
soft,  divided  by  means  of  a  string  into  square  or 
quadrangular  pieces.  The  account  subsequently 
given  by  Royle,  of  the  preparation  of  the  extract 
in  Northern  India,  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
process,  as  he  observed  it.  was  completed  by  the 
pouring  of  the  extract  into  quadrangular  earthen 
moulds.  It  is  said  that  the  unripe  fruit  and 
leaves  are  also  sometimes  submitted  to  decoction. 
Three  colors  of  catechu  are  prepared;  the  light 
red  or  red,  which  is  considered  best  and  is  es- 
pecially employed  in  Burmah  and  India  to  chew 
with  the  betel  nut ;  the  dark  red  and  black,  which 
are  made  especially  for  European  and  American 
markets,  and  which  are  apt  to  suffer  adulteration 
en  route  in  China. 

The  name  catechu  in  the  native  language  signi- 
fies the  juice  of  a  tree,  and  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  astringent  extracts  obtained  from  va- 
rious plants.  Commerce  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
catechu  from  Bahar,  Northern  India,  and  Nepaul 
through  Calcutta,  from  Canara  through  Bombay, 
and  from  the  Burmese  dominions.  It  is  frequently 
called  cutch  by  the  English  traders,  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  Hindostanee  word  cutt.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  or  have  been  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  markets. 

Plano-convex  Catechu.  Cake  Catechu. — This  is 
in  the  form  of  circular  cakes,  flat  on  one  side,  con- 
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vex  on  the  other,  and  usually  somewhat  rounded 
at  the  edge,  as  if  the  soft  extract  had  been  placed 
in  saucers,  or  vessels  of  a  similar  shape,  to  harden. 
As  found  in  the  retail  shops,  it  is  generally  in 
fragments,  most  of  which,  however,  exhibit  some 
evidences  of  the  original  form.  The  cakes  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  two  or  three  to  six  inches  or 
more  in  diameter  and  weighing  from  a  few  ounces 
to  nearly  two  pounds.  Their  exterior  is  usually 
smooth  and  dark  brown,  but  we  have  seen  a  speci- 
men in  which  the  flat  surface  exhibited  impres- 
sions as  if  produced  by  coarse  matting.  The  color 
internally  is  always  brown,  sometimes  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  or  chocolate  color,  but  more  fre- 
quently dark  reddish-brown,  and  sometimes  almost 
black.  The  cakes  are  almost  always  more  or  less 
cellular  in  their  interior;  but  in  this  respect  great 
diversity  exists.  Sometimes  they  are  very  porous, 
so  as  almost  to  present  a  spongy  appearance,  some- 
times compact  and  nearly  uniform,  and  this  differ- 
ence may  be  observed  even  in  the  same  piece.  The 
fracture  is  sometimes  rough  and  dull,  but  in  the 
more  compact  parts  is  usually  smooth  and  some- 
what shining,  and  occasionally  a  piece  split  in 
one  direction  will  exhibit  a  spongy  fracture,  while 
in  another  it  will  be  shining  and  resinous,  indicat- 
ing the  consolidation  of  the  extract  in  layers.  This 
variety  of  catechu  is  often  of  good  quality. 

Pegu  Catechu— This  is  the  product  derived  from 
the  Burmese  dominions,  and  named  from  that 
section  of  the  country  whence  it  is  exported.  It 
enters  commerce,  probably  in  general  through 
Calcutta,  in  large  masses,  sometimes  of  one  cwt., 
consisting  of  layers  of  flat  cakes,  each  wrapped  in 
leaves,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Mitragyua  parvifolia, 
Korth.  (Stephegyua  diversifolia,  Benth.  and  Hook. 
Wauclea  brunonis,  Wall.  Cat.)  In  this  form,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  see  it  in  the  shops,  but  almost 
always  in  angular,  irregular  fragments,  in  which 
portions  of  two  layers  sometimes  cohere  with 
leaves  between  them,  indicating  their  origin.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  compactness,  shining  fracture, 
and  blackish-brown  or  dark  port-wine  color,  so 
that  when  finally  broken  it  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  kino.  This  is  an  excellent  variety 
of  catechu. 

Catechu  in  Quadrangular  Cakes. — This  is  scarce- 
ly ever  found  in  commerce  in  its  complete  form, 
and  the  fragments  are  often  such  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  infer  from  them  the  original  shape 
of  the  cake.  This  is  usually  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  and  somewhat 
less  in  thickness,  of  a  rusty-brown  color  externally, 
and  dark  brown  or  brownish  gray  within  with  a 
somewhat  rough  and  dull  fracture,  but,  when 
broken  across  the  layers  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
disposed,  exhibiting  a  smoother  and  more  shining 
surface.  Guibourt  speaks  of  the  layers  as  being 
blackish  externally  and  grayish  within,  and  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  a  re- 
semblance,  however,  which  has  not  struck  us  in 
the  specimens  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
ihere  is  little  doubt  that  this  variety  comes  from 
the  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Northern  India,  where 
the  preparation  of  the  drug  was  witnessed  by  Kerr 
and  Boyle,  each  of  whom  speak  of  it  as  being 
brought  when  drying,  into  th-  quadrangular  form, 
it  has  been  called  Bengal  catechu. 

Pale  catechu,  so  far  as  the  term  is  not  applied 
to  gambtr may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
variety.  A  specimen  with  this  name,  which  was 
sent  trom  India  to  the  London  exhibition  of  1862, 
and  which  G.  B.  Wood  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  was  in  oblong  rectangular  pieces,  or 


fragments  of  such  pieces,  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  of 
a  dirty  yellowish  color  within,  and  an  earthy  frac- 
ture, quite  free  from  gloss,  and  bearing  a  very 
much  stronger  resemblance  to  gambir  than  to 
catechu. 

Catechu  in  Balls. — We  have  seen  this  in  two 
forms — one  consisting  of  globular  balls  about  as 
large  as  an  orange,  very  hard  and  heavy,  of  a 
ferruginous  aspect  externally,  very  rough  when 
broken,  and  so  full  of  sand  as  to  be  gritty  under 
the  teeth ;  the  other  in  cakes,  originally,  in  all 
probability,  globular,  and  of  about  the  same 
dimensions,  but  flattened  and  otherwise  pressed 
out  of  shape  before  being  perfectly  dried,  some- 
times two  adhering  together,  and  closely  re- 
sembling in  external  and  internal  color,  and  in 
the  character  of  their  fracture,  the  quadrangular 
variety  last  described.  The  former  kind  is  rare, 
and  the  specimens  we  have  seen  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  shop,  and  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  factitious  product.  The  latter  is  in  all 
probability  the  kind  known  formerly  as  the  Bom- 
bay oatechu,  as  Hamilton,  and,  more  recently 
Mackintosh,  in  describing  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing catechu  on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which 
Bombay  is  the  entrepot,  say  that,  while  the  ex- 
tract is  soft,  it  is  shaped  into  balls  about  the 
size  of  an  orange. 

Guibourt  and  Pereira  describe  other  varieties, 
which  we  have  not  met  with,  and  which  are  prob- 
ably rare.  One  of  these  is  the  Siam  catechu,  in] 
conical  masses  shaped  like  a  betel  nut  and  weigh-  ; 
ing  about  a  pound  and  a  half.  Its  fracture  is 
shining  and  liver-colored,  like  that  of  hepatic 
aloes;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  Pegu  catechu. 
Another  is  the  black  mucilaginous  catechu  of  Gui- 
bourt, in  parallelopipeds  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  by  an  inch  in  breadth.  Internally  it  is 
black  and  shining,  and  its  taste  is  mucilaginous; 
and  feebly  astringent.  A  third  is  the  dull  reddish 
catechu  of  Guibourt,  in  somewhat  flattened  balls, 
weighing  three  or  four  ounces,  of  a  dull  reddish,; 
wavy,  and  often  marbled  fracture.  Many  years 
since,  an  extract  like  this  was  brought  to  PhiladeH' 
phia  upon  speculation  by  a  merchant  from  Cal- 
cutta, but  it  is  not  now  in  the  market.  Lastly,; 
there  is  a  pale  or  whitish  catechu,  in  small  round- 
ish or  oval  lumps,  with  an  irregular  surface,  dan; 
or  blackish  brown  externally,  very  pale  and  dull 
internally,  and  of  a  bitter,  astringent  and  sweetish; 
taste,  with  a  smoky  flavor.  It  is  unknown  " 
commerce. 

Areca  Catechu.— This  is  obtained  from  the  Areca, 
Nut  Palm.    (See  Areca  Nut,  page  1395.)    It  is, 
prepared  by  boiling  the  nuts  in  water  and_  eyap 
orating  the  decoction.    There  are  two  varieties; 
one  of  a  black  color,   very  astringent,  mixed 
with  paddy  husks  arid  other  impurities,  and  ol> 
tained  by   evaporating  the  first  decoction,  tfi< 
other,  yellowish-brown,  of  an  earthy  fracture,  ant 
pure,  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a ,  uecoc 
tion  of  the  nuts  which  had  been  submitted  t 
the  previous  boiling.    The  first  is  called  fcMWj 
the  other  coury.    (Heyne,  Tracts,  etc   on  /nflwy 
They  are  prepared  in  Mysore,  and  Amshe  state 
that  both  varieties  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  o 


Lower  India,  and  used  for  the  same  purpos-  • 
the  official  catechu.  They  are  also  much  used  to 
chewing  by  the  natives.  But  they  are  seldom  « 
ported,"  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  ^ 
their  wav  into  European  or  American  con  meic 
Pereira  thought  he  had  identified  the  kassu  vM\ 
a  variety  of  catechu  derived  from  Ceylon,  wherj 
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;  had  been  informed  that  an  extract  of  the  areea 
it  is  prepared.    It  was  in  circular  fiat  cakes, 
om  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  scarcely 
1  inch  thick,  covered  on  one  side  with  paddy 
lsks,  and  internally  blackish-brown  and  shining. 
Catechu  is  inodorous,  with  an  astringent  and 
tter  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  sweetness.  It 
brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  fracture  which  is 
ugh  in  some  specimens,  in  others  uniform,  resin- 
s,  and  shining.    That  which  is  preferred  in  our 
nket  is  of  a  dark  color,  easily  broken  into  small 
gular  fragments,  with  a  smooth  glossy  surface, 
aring  some  resemblance  to  kino.    Catechu  is 
ten  mixed  with  sand,  sticks,  and  other  impuri- 
s.    The  U.  S.  P.  1890  gave  the  following  tests  of 
rity.    "  In  irregular  masses,  containing  frag- 
ints  of  leaves,  dark  brown,  brittle,  somewhat 
rous  and  glossy  when  freshly  broken.    It  is 
irly  inodorous,  and  has  a  strongly  astringent 
d  sweetish  taste.    If  a  portion  of  Catechu  be 
jested  with  10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and 
;  liquid  filtered,  the  undissolved  matter,  after 
ng  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F. ) ,  should  not  exceed 
per  cent,  of  the  original  weight.    The  tincture, 
uted  with  100  parts  of  water,  acquires  a  green 
or  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  test-solu- 
n.    If  two  parts  of  Catechu  be  boiled  with  20 
•ts  of  water,  a  brownish-red,  turbid  liquid  will 
obtained  which  turns  blue  litmus  paper  red. 
on  incineration,  Catechu  should  not  leave  more 
in  6  per  cent,  of  ash."  U.  »S'.  1890. 
ihe  proportion  of  tannic  acid,  which  may  be 
sidered   the    efficient    principle,    varies  from 
Rut  45  to  55  per  cent,  in  catechu  or  cutch,  and 
m  36  to  40  per  cent,  in  gambir.    The  portion 
ignated  by  Davy  as  extractive  is  said  to  con- 
n,  if  it  does  not  chiefly  consist,  of  a  principle 
sovered  by  Buchner,  and  now  called  catechin, 
echuin,  or  catechuic  acid,  to  which  Etti  gives 
formula  CisHisOs.    To  prepare  pure  catechin, 
1  recommends  the  following  process :  Catechu  is 
solved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
I  the  liquid,  after  being  strained  through  a 
;h,  is  left  for  some  days  until  the  insoluble 
xhin  has  subsided.    The  crude  catechin  is  coi- 
ned in  a  linen  cloth  and  submitted  to  the  action 
a  screw  press,  then  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
ount  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  solution 
haken  up  with  ether  as  long  as  any  catechin  is 
reby  dissolved,  and  after  the  ether  has  been 
ioved  by  distillation  the  residue  is  taken  up 
h  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  is  left  for 
1  iw  days,  when  the  catechin  crystallizes  out  in 
;  almost  colorless  state.    After  pressure  in  a 
1  h  it  is  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  when 
;  sllowish-white  body  remains  behind,  which  ap- 
!  rs  to  be  quercetin.    The  deep  red  liquid  re- 
:  ning   behind    after    the    catechin    has  been 
<  olved  out  with  ether  contains  catechu  red, 
'  [l340i5,  which  is  evidently  the  first  anhydride 
(  catechin.    The  tannic  acid  is   of  the  variety 
1  eh  precipitates  iron  of  a  greenish-black  color, 
1   differs  from  most  of  the  other  varieties  in  not 
i  ding  grape  sugar  when  digested  with  diluted 
ihuric  acid.    It  is  not,  therefore,  a  glucoside. 
1  precipitates   gelatin,   but   not  tartar  emetic 
me),  and  is  , not,  like  the  tannic  acid  exposure 
(  alls,  converted  into  gallic  acid  by  the  access  of 
'  air.    It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
c  ehu-tannic  acid.,  Catechu    is  almost  wholly 
!  We  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  which  it 
1  >rts  a  brown  color.    The  extractive  or  eate- 
c  c  acid  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  astringent 
I  ciple,  which  may  be  almost  entirely  separated 


from  it  by  the  frequent  application  of  small  quan- 
tities of  cold  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it 
much  more  readily  than  cold,  and  deposits  it  of  a 
reddish-brown  color  upon  cooling.  Both  princi- 
ples are  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  or  proof 
spirit,  and  also  by  ether. 

The  importations  of  cutch  or  catechu  and  Terra 
japonica  or  gambir  for  purposes  of  tanning  and 
calico  printing  are  quite  large,  being  in  1905,  for 
cutch  3,986,886  lbs.,  valued  at  $163,359,  and  for 
gambir  32,192,891  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,112,600.  De 
Meyer  affirms  that  the  best  method  of  detect- 
ing adulteration  of  catechu  is  to  treat  the  sus- 
pected drug  with  ether.  Catechu  of  good  quality, 
after  repeated  treatment  with  ether,  loses  53  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  and  the  dried  residue  weighs 
only  47  per  cent,  of  the  catechu  employed.  If 
this  be  exceeded,  the  drug  must  be  proportionately 
impure.  (■/.  P.  C,  Juin,  1870,  479.)  A.  Jossart 
(J.  P.  A.,  1881,  41)  examined  a  catechu  which 
was  adulterated  with  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  carbonate.  For  methods  of  assaying  cat- 
echu and  gambir,  see  Trimble's  The  Tannins,  43; 
also  Ph.  Rev.,  1897,  27.   (See  also  Gambir,  p.  574.) 

Catha.  Catha  edulis. — Under  various  Arabic 
names,  such  as  Eat,  Khdt,  Ghaat,  Kus  es  Salahin, 
Tchaad,  Tsohut,  Tohat,  Tohai,  Gat,  the  leaves  of 
Catha  edulis,  Forsk.  ( Fam.  Celastracese )  (Abyssin- 
ian or  African  tea),  are  very  largely  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  Northern  Africa,  the  plant  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  According  to  Collin,  from 
1400  to  1500  camel  loads  are  yearly  sold  in  Aden. 
The  plant  is  a  shrub,  reaching  the  height  of  9 
to  12  feet,  with  thin  coriaceous  leaves  whose 
margin  is  bluntly  serrate.  The  rounded,  grayish- 
green  twigs  are,  for  commercial  purposes,  dried 
with  the  leaves  and  tied  together  in  bundles  con- 
taining about  forty  twigs;  the  bundles  are  com- 
monly from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  and 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  but  sometimes 
much  smaller.  The  leaves  are  chewed  both 
green  and  fresh,  and  are  in  some  places  made  into 
a  tea.  Their  taste  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
coca,  and  the  inebriation  which  they  produce  in 
the  Arabs  is  described  as  similar  to  that  caused 
by  coca  in  the  South  American  natives. 

So  far  as  known  Catha  is  not  used  as  a  medicine 
in  Africa,  but  it  has  been  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  stimulant  in  Europe  in  neurasthenia,  mi- 
graine, and  allied  conditions.  Bernon  concluded 
that  there  is  no  alkaloid  in  it.  Fliickiger  and  Ge- 
rock  isolated  a  volatile  liquid,  which  they  believe 
to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  hatine.  In  1897  T.  Shennan  (Royal  Coll. 
Phys.  Lab.  Rep.,  vi.  1897)  obtained  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  a  non-volatile  alkaloid  in  the 
leaves,  different  from  caffeine.  He  found  that 
catha,  both  in  eold  blooded  and  warm  blooded 
animals,  produces  drowsiness,  followed  by  ex- 
cessive reflex  activity,  and,  if  the  dose  has  been 
large  enough,  violent  tetanus.  Catha  evidently 
belongs  among  the  domestic  stimulants,  such  as 
tea  and  coffee,  and  probably  contains  an  active 
alkaloid  belonging  to  the  caffeine  group. 

CaulophyJlum.  U.  8.  1890.  Pappoose  Root. 
Squaw  Root.  Blue  Cohosh.  Caulophyllum  thai- 
ictroides  (L.),  Michaux  (Leontice  thalictr aides, 
L.) ,  nat.  ord.  Berberidaceae. — This  is  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  with  matted,  knotty 
rhizomes,  from  which  rises  a  single  smooth  stem, 
about  two  feet  high.  It  was  officially  described  (U. 
S.  P.  1890)  as  follows:  "Rhizome  of  horizontal 
growth,  about  10  Cm.  long,  and  about  6  to  10  Mm. 
thick,  bent;  on  the  upper  side  with  broad,  concave 
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stem-scars  and  short,  knotty  branches;  externally 
grayish-brown,  internally  whitish,  tough  and  woody. 
Roots  numerous,  matted,  about  10  Cm.  long,  and 
1  Mm.  thick,  rather  tough;  nearly  inodorous; 
taste  sweetish,  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid."  17.  8.  1890. 

Mayer  found  caulophyllum  to  contain  sapo- 
nin and  a  colorless  alkaloid  (A.  J.  P.,  18G3,  99), 
while  A.  E.  Ebert  subsequently  obtained  from  it 
albumen,  gum,  starch,  phosphoric  acid,  extractive, 
two  resins,  coloring  matter,  and  a  body  analogous 
to  saponin.  The  caulophyllin  of  the  eclectics  is 
made  by  pouring  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture 
into  water  and  collecting  the  precipitate,  washing 
with  ether,  and  drying.  J.  U.  Lloyd  purified 
the  substance  which  Ebert  described  as  analo- 
gous to  saponin,  and  for  distinction  terms  it 
leontin.  (See  Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North 
America,  vol.  ii.  152.)  He  also  obtained  caulo- 
phylline,  the  alkaloid  first  announced  by  Mayer 
in  18G3.  Lloyd  describes  it  as  colorless,  odorless, 
possessed  of  little  taste,  and  dissolving  freely  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  crystal- 
lizes with  difficulty.  The  hydrochloride  has  been 
obtained,  however,  in  crystals.  It  has  not  been 
tested  physiologically.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1893,  115.) 

Caulophyllum  has  been  used  by  so-called  eclec- 
tic and  homoeopathic  practitioners.  It  is  said 
to  be  sedative,  antispasmodic,  and  oxytocic,  and 
to  have  the  power  when  uterine  inertia  occurs  dur- 
ing labor  to  cause  the  contractions  to  become  very 
severe,  without  altering  their  general  character  as 
does  ergot.  It  is  also  alleged  to  be  capable  of 
arresting  threatened  abortion,  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  hysteria,  amenorrhoza,  dysmenorrhea, 
Menorrhagia,  uterine  subinvolution,  etc.;  also  to  be 
capable  of  originating  uterine  contractions  and  of 
producing  abortion.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  contradictory  powers  ascribed  to  it, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Lloyd's  Drugs  and  Medi- 
cines of  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  It  is  given 
in  decoction,  infusion,  or  tincture,  the  first  two 
being  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  water,  the  last  of  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of 
spirit.  Dose,  of  decoction  or  infusion,  one  or  two 
fluidounces  (30  or  60  Cc.)  ;  of  tincture,  one  or 
two  fluidrachms  (3.75  or  7.5  Cc).  Leontin  has 
been  used  in  doses  of  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.) 
of  the  one  per  cent,  solution. 

Cayaponia.  Cayaponia  globosa*.  Silva  Manso. 
This  is  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  Brazil,  from 
which  Gubler  has  extracted  the  alkaloid  caya- 
ponine,  said  to  purge  without  griping.  Dose,  one 
grain  (0.0G5  Gm.).    (Rep.  de  Pharm.,  1879,  193.) 

Ceanothus.  Geanothus  americanus,  L.  New 
Jersey  Tea.  Red-root.  Ceanothe,  Fr.  Seckel- 
Uumen-wurzel,  G — A  small  indigenous  shrub,  of 
the  fam.  Rhamnaceae,  growing  throughout  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  root  is  astringent, 
and  imparts  a  red  color  to  water.  H.  K.  Bow- 
man found  in  it  9.21  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
(A._  J.  P.,  1869,  195.)  F.  C.  Gerlach  has 
again  examined  the  root.  (A.  J.  P.,  1891, 
332.)  He  finds  6.48  per  cent,  of  tannin  and  0.52 
per  cent,  of  an  alkaloid  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  ceanothine.  J.  H.  M.  Clinch  has  found  in 
the  leaves  a  resin  and  a  volatile  oil.  (A.  J.  P., 
xiv.  1884.)  J.  A.  Buckner  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  428) 
found  9.45  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  the  leaves. 
Ceanothus  is  said  to  be  useful  in  syphilis. 
Schoepf  states  that  it  is  purgative.  The  leaves 
were  used  during  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  The  Mexican  C.  coeruleus,  La- 
gasca  (C.  aeureus,  Desf.),  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 


Cearin. — An  ointment  vehicle  capable  of  taking 
up  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Issleib  makes  it 
from  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  carnauba  wax 
and  three  parts  of  paraffin  or  ceresin  (bleached 
by  exposure  to  sunlight  only)  ;  this  is  fused  and 
mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  liquid  petro- 
latum and  stirred  until  cold 

Cedron. — The  seeds  of  the  Simaba  Gedron  (K. 
Br.),  Planch.,  a  tree  growing  in  Colombia  and 
Central  America,  belonging  to  the  Simarubaceav 
The  fruit  is  a  large  solitary  drupe,  containing  a 
single  seed.    A  specimen  of  the  dried  fruit,  sent 
to  George  B.  Wood  from  Cartago,  in  Costa  Rica 
by  Guier,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  was  light 
of  a  yellowish-ash  color,  flattish-ovate,  with  one 
edge  convex  and  the  other  nearly  straight,  the 
convex  outline  terminating  at  each  end  in  an  obi 
tuse  point,  of  which  that  at  the  apex  was  most 
prominent.    It  was  about  two  inches  long  anc, 
sixteen  lines  in  its  greatest  breadth.    Within,  th< 
seed  was  loose  and  movable.    Cedron  seed  is  abou! 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ten  lines  broad,  and  hal 
an  inch  thick,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  or  sliglitl; 
concave  on  the  other,  and  presenting  an  oval  sea 
near  one  extremity  of  the  fiat  surface.   It  is  ofte 
yellowish,  hard  and  compact,  but  readily  cut  wit; 
a  knife,  is  inodorous,  but  of  a  pure  and  intensel 
bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  quassia.   It  yield 
its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.    Lowry  ol 
tained  from  it  a  crystalline  substance,  intense! 
bitter,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  neutr; 
to  test  paper,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  actii, 
principle,  and  named  cedrin.    He  first  exhausted 
the  cedron  with  ether,  then  treated  it  with  alcoho 
and  crystallized  from  the  tincture.    {J.  P.  G.,  xij 
335.)   Cedrin  is  now  an  article  of  commerce  in  til 
form  of  yellowish  transparent  crystals,  easily  so^ 
ble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol. 

This  medicine  has  long  had  great  reputation 
Central  America  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  s<\ 
pents.  S.  S.  Purple  recommends  it  as  a  yalual; 
antiperiodic,  with  a  tendency  to  purge  in  lar 
doses.  Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65  to  2.0  Gn; 
every  four  hours.  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  N.  S.,  xiii.)  j 
Celastrus. — Various  species  of  the  Celastracj 
have  medicinal  properties.  In  the  East  Indies  tj 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Celastrus^  pani 
ulata,  Willd.,  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimuhjj 
and  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  varidl 
fevers.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  deep  reddish-yellw 
and  to  become  thick  and  honey-like  on  keepil 
It  is  sometimes  known  as  oleum  nigrum.  In  Abl 
sinia,  according  to  Dragendorff,  the  leaves 
G.  serratus,  Hochst.  (C.  obscurus,  A.  Rid 
are  used  as  an  antiperiodic  under  the  na 
of  Add-add.  Dragendorff  found  in  them  tan 
acid,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  pnnci] 
celastrine.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.)  In  North  Ameijj 
the  bark  of  Celastrus  scandens,  L.  (climb] 
staff  tree,  false  bittersweet,  fever  twig),  has  W 
used  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  in 
ondary  syphilis,  and  is  said  to  be  emetic, 
aphoretic,  and  alterative.  C.  H.  Bernhard  io 
in  the  bark  acid  and  neutral  resin,  starch,  glucj 


gum,  a  caoutchouc-like  body,  coloring  matter, 
It  yields  its  virtues  best  to  aled 


volatile  oil. 
of  80  per  cent 


(A.  J.  P.,   1882,  1.) 
stated  that  he  had  isolated  from  C.  scandens  w^ 
minute  crystals,  to  which  he  gave  the  nam-, 
celastrine.     According   to   Ugolino  M°ss°fl 
vista  Clinicw,  1891)  celastrine  arrests  the  iita- 
heart  in  svstole;    does  not  affect  markedly  ,j 
blood  pressure  in  mammals,  and  in<lu«nc<"T 
respiration  only  through  its  action  on  tne  va 
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'he  stimulant  action  is  especially  manifest  on  the 
rain  and  is  not  followed  by  a  secondary  depres- 
sion. There  is  marked,  persistent  elevation  of  the 
jmperature. 

Celluloid.    Zylonite. — This  material,  which  has 
leen  manufactured  into  so  many  useful  forms, 
tarnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  ivory,  tor- 
)ise  shell,  amber,  and  vulcanite.    It  is  a  nitro- 
•llulose,  which  is  made  capable  of  moulding  into 
lay  desired  form  by  the  admixture  of  a  small 
mount  of  camphor.   At  the  temperature  at  which 
lie  camphor  melts,  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
ltro-cellulose  and  forms  a  uniform  plastic  mass 
lith  it.    This  mass  may  be  used  directly  in  the 
lanufacture  of  various  articles,  or  it  may  be 
Emixed  with  mineral  coloring  matters  so  as  to 
liitate  the  various  natural  stones.    The  strati- 
Id  appearance  of  ivory  and  the  mottled  appear- 
Ice  of  tortoise  shell  and  amber  are  obtained  by 
ssing  between  heated  rolls  plain  and  colored  or 
Imded  celluloid  in  alternating  layers.    The  ma- 
Itial  is  combustible  when  ignited,  and  in  thin 
|;ces  burns  rapidly  with  a  bright  light. 
Within  recent  years  celluloid  varnishes  have 
|ne  into  extensive  use  for  lacquering  on  metal; 
>se  are  nothing  but  pyroxylin  solutions  in  which 
Jthyl  alcohol,  petroleum  naphtha,  and  amyl  ace- 
Je  are  used  as  a  mixed  solvent, 
peltis.    Celtis  cinnamomea,  Lindl.    C.  reticu- 
\a,  Miq.— W.  R.  Dunstan  has  isolated  skatol,  the 
pstance  to  which  the  odor  of  the  human  faeces 
|due,  from  the  wood  of  this  East  Indian  tree. 
J.,  June,  1889.) 
.entaurea.    Centaurea  benedicta,  L.  Blessed 
\stle.    Carduus  benedictus,  L.    Cnicus  benedic- 
,  L.  Chardonbenit,  Pr.  Herba  Cardui  Benedict)., 
|G.  Benedicten  Distel,  G. — This  is  an  annual 
Ibaceous  composite  common  in  Europe  and  occa- 
jially  seen  in  the  United  States.    The  leaves 
|e  formerly  official.    They  should  be  gathered 
rn  the  plant  is  in  liower,  quickly  dried,  and 
jt  in  a  dry  place.     The  herb  has  a  feeble, 
leasant  odor  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
e  disagreeable  in  the  fresh  than  in  the  dried 
|it. 

'ater  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.  The 
jlsion  with  cold  water  is  a  grateful  bitter; 
'I  decoction  is  nauseous,  and  offensive  to  the 
jiach.  The  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil 
^|c)iic?'n.  This  is  crystallizable,  inodorous,  very 
■*r,  neutral,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  soluble  in  all 
llortions  in  alcohol.  Its  formula  is  C42H56O15, 
^|it  is  analogous  to  salicin  in  composition.  In 
aldose  of  five  grains  (0.32  Gra.)  it  is  said  to 
^|e  vomiting,  while  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.) 
i  in  divided  doses,  is  useful  in  intermit- 
fevers.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1843,  206.)  In  cold 
iion  this  drug  is  tonic;  when  taken  in  hot 
"on  in  large  quantities  it  is  diaphoretic,  or 
l_rger  quantities,  emetic.  Tonic  dose,  of  the 
;i°n  (ounce  to  a  pint),  two  fluidounces  (60 
of  the  powder,  from  half  a  drachm  to  one 
>m  (2.0-3.9  Gm.). 
J/ybum  Marianum,  Gaertn.  (Mariana  Ma- 
oll  Carduus  Marianus,  L.),  was  of 

|«ed  for  the  same  purpose  as  C.  benedictus. 
Imacher  attributed  great  value  to  the  seeds  in 
(J'.|'''"'<a<7es,  particularly  when  connected  with 
^Ised  liver  or  spleen."  Lobaeh  found  the  de- 
Jl'n  (two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water),  in 
J  of  four  fluidrachms  (15  Cc. )  every  hour. 
,;J1  in  amenorrhwa  and  menorrhagia.  (Am.  J. 
1   April,  1859.) 


residue 
matter 


Centaury.  Common  European  Centaury.  Cen- 
taurium. Herba  Centaurii,  P.  G.  Erythrasa 
Centaurium  (L.),  Pers.  (Uentiana  Ccntaurium, 
L.,  Ghironia  Centaurium,  Schmidt)  (Willd.  Sp. 
PL.  i.  1068). — This  is  a  small,  annual  herbaceous 
plant  which  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fresh,  bitter,  odorless  herb  yields  an  odor- 
ous, pungent  distillate  (Geiger,  ii.  482),  in 
which  Mehu  has  found  valeric  acid,  also  a 
peculiar  colorless,  crystallizable,  non-nitrogenous 
substance,  erythrocentaurin,  C27H24O-8,  which 
he  obtained  by  exhausting  the  tops  with  water, 
evaporating  a  portion  of  the  water,  allowing  the 
to  stand,  separating  the  precipitated 
or  apotheme,  adding  alcohol  to  the 
remaining  liquid,  which  now  deposited  a  bitter 
substance,  and,  after  the  separation  of  this  by 
deeantation,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution,  upon  evaporation,  yielded 
the  erythrocentaurin  in  crystals.  These  are  nee- 
dle-shaped, fusing  at  136°  C.  (276.8°  F.) ,  and 
crystallizing  easily  on  cooling  again.  They  are 
st  rongly  reddened  by  exposure  to  solar  light,  and 
reacquire  their  colorless  character  upon  being 
again  dissolved  and  crystallized,  or  by  mere  heat- 
ing to  130°  C.  (206°  P.).  They  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  more  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  volatile  and  fatty  oils 
dissolve  them  easily.  J.  F.  Huneker  believes 
that  erythrocentaurin  exists  also  in  American 
centaury.  (See  Sabbat ia.)  Besides  these  prin- 
ciples, Mehu  found  also  in  centaury  a  wax-like 
substance  and  saline  matter.  (./.  P.  C,  xliii. 
38.)  Leuderich  assigns  to  erythrocentaurin  the 
formula  C9H14O5  and  states  that  in  its  de- 
composition a  dextro-rotatory  carbohydrate  is 
produced.  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  311.)  The  common 
centuary  of  Europe  has  tonic  properties  very 
closely  resembling  those  of  gentian. 

A  species  of  Erythrwa,  E.  chilensis,  Pers.,  is  em- 
ployed to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chili  as  a  mild 
tonic.  (For  details,  see  •/.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxv.  434.) 
E.  acaulis,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
territory  of  French  Algiers  bordering  on  the  Sa- 
hara, yields  a  root  which,  under  the  name  of 
rejagnou,  is  much  employed  by  the  natives  for 
dyeing  yellow.     (Ibid.,  4e  ser.,  v.  87.) 

Cephalanthus.  Cephalanthus  occidenfalis,  L. 
Button  Bush.  Button  Wood.  Crane  Willow.  Swamp 
Dogirood.  (Fain.  Rubiacea\) — A  common  indig- 
enous shrub  which  grows  in  moist  places,  as  along 
streams  or  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  its  bark  is 
bitter,  is  said  to  be  laxative  as  well  as  tonic, 
and  has  been  given  in  periodical  fevers,  in  decoc- 
tion or  infusion.  E.  M.  Hattan  found  in  it  a 
crystallizable  fluorescent  acid,  a  bitter  uncrystal- 
lizable  principle,  a  principle  resembling  saponin, 
tannin,  two  resins,  fatty  matter,  gum,  glucose, 
and  starch.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  314.)  According  to 
Claassen  (Ph.  Rund.,  Bd.  vii.  1889),  the  fluores- 
cent acid  of  Hattan  is  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, cephalin  and  cephaletin.  Carl  Mohrberg 
has  separated  from  the  bark  a  substance  which  he 
knows  as  cephalanthin,  and  also  a  toxic  saponin- 
like  principle  which,  like  its  allied  poisons,  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  blood  corpuscles. 
Cephalanthin  he  finds  to  be  a  distinct  poison  to 
both  cold  and  warm  blooded  animals,  causing 
destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  with  con- 
version- of  oxyhsemoglobin  into  methsemoglobin ) , 
violent  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.  (See 
Robert's  Arbcitcn,   viii.  1892.) 
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Ceratopetalum. — The  New  South  Wales  species 
of  this  genus  yields  considerable  quantities  of  a 
kino-like  gum.    (See  P.  J.,  xxi.  742.) 

Cercis.     Cercis  canadensis,   L.     Judas  Tree. 

Red-bud  The  bark  of  this  beautiful  leguminous 

tree,  indigenous  and  well  known  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Central  United  States  on  account  of 
its  brilliant  red-purple  flowers,  which  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
Wm.  E.  Smith  as  a  mild  but  very  active  astringent 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery. Dose,  of  the  fluidextract,  from  half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

Ceresin. — Under  this  name  there  has  been  in- 
troduced into  commerce,  as  a  substitute  for  wax, 
a  substance  which  closely  resembles  white  wax, 
but  which  is  a  natural  mineral  product.  It  is 
found  most  abundantly  in  Galicia,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  also  on  the 
Wallachian  side  of  the  range,  under  the  name  of 
ozokerite  (earth-wax),  but  occurs  in  smaller  de- 
posits along  the  Caspian  under  the  name  neft-gil. 
A  valuable  deposit  has  also  been  discovered  in 
Southern  Utah.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  solid 
paraffin  with  some  oxygenated  bodies.  The  crude 
ozokerite  is  melted  to  allow  earthy  impuri- 
ties to  settle  out,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alkali,  as  in  the  treatment  of  paraffin,  and  is 
clarified  by  bone  black,  or,  better,  the  black  from 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
The  refined  ozokerite  or  ceresin  melts  between  61° 
and  78°  C.  (142°  and  172°  F.),  is  quite  odorless 
and  colorless,  and  has  the  appearance  of  beeswax. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
lower  specific  gravity  (0.753  at  98°  C.  (208.4°  F.) 
against  0.822)  and  its  absolute  resistance  to  alco- 
holic potassium  hydroxide,  no  trace  of  saponifiable 
matter  being  present.  The  production  of  Galician 
ozokerite  in  1886  amounted  to  13,925  tons,  but  had 
fallen  in  1896  to  7925  tons.  The  production  of 
Utah  ozokerite  in  1890  amounted  to  350,000 
pounds.  The  Galician  product  is  worked  chiefly 
in  Vienna  and  in  London,  where  ozokerite  candles 
are  manufactured.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  11.)  In 
this  country  ceresin  bottles  have  largely  replaced 
the  gutta-percha  bottles  formerly  used  to  contain 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

Cerium  Bromide.  Ce2Br6.— This  salt  was  pre- 
pared by  Charles  Bullock  by  calcining  cerium 
oxalate  in  a  porcelain  capsule  until  it  became 
converted  into  the  yellowish-brown  sesquioxide, 
dissolving  this  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  dissolving  in  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  then  evaporating  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  dryness.  The  salt  is  of  a  light  chocolate 
color,  and  of  a  very  styptic  sweetish  taste,  soluble 
in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  partially  soluble  in  water. 
[A.  •/.  P.,  xliii.  345.) 

Cetraria.  U.  8.  1890.  Iceland  Moss.  Iceland 
Lichen.— Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  formerly 
recognized  the  dried  plant  of  Cetraria  isla.ndica, 
Achanus,  Lichen  islandicus,  L.  This  plant,  al- 
though known  as  a  moss,  is  not  a  moss,  but  a 
lichen  which  grows  in  most  northern  latitudes 
and  on  elevated  mountains  further  south,  includ- 
ing the  Northern  United  States. 

The  dried  moss  is  of  diversified  color,  grayish 
white,  brown,  and  red,  in  different  parts,  with  less 
ot  the  green  tint  than  in  the  recent  state.  It  was 
officially  characterized  as  follows.  "  From  5  to  10 
£m.  long,  fohaceous,  irregularly  branched  into 
ninged  and  channelled  lobes,  brownish  above, 
whitish  beneath,  and  marked  with  small,  de- 
pressed spots;  brittle  and  inodorous;   when  soft- 


ened in  water,  cartilaginous,  and  having  a  slight 
odor;    its    taste   is    mucilaginous   and  bitter." 
U.  S.  1890.  Macerated  in  water,  it  absorbs  rather 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  the  fluid,  and,  if 
the  water  be  warm,  renders  it  bitter.  Boiling 
water  extracts  all  its  soluble  principles.    The  de- 
coction thickens  upon  cooling,  and  acquires  a  ge- 
latinous consistence  without  viscidity.  After  some 
time  the  dissolved  matter  separates,  and  when 
dried  forms  semi-transparent  masses,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  solution  forming  a  blue  com' 
pound  with  iodine.    Lichenin,  or  lichen  starch 
C12H20O10,  resembles  starch  in  its  general  charae 
ters,  but  differs  from  it  in  some  respects.  Lichenir 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  prox 
imate   principles,   for   one  of  which  the  nami 
lichenin  may  be  retained,  while  for  the  other  n< 
particular  designation  has  been  chosen,  but  whic 
we  may  call  lichenoid.    According  to  Th.  Berf 
{These  de  Dorpat,  1872),  cetraria  yields  35.1 
per  cent,  of  the  mixed  principles,  of  which  2' 
per  cent,  is  of  lichenin,  and  15.15  of  the  so-calle< 
lichenoid.    To  separate  them,  a  decoction  of  th 
moss,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  still  hoi 
is  treated  by  alcohol.    The  lichenoid  is  deposite 
in  flocculi,  which  gradually  unite  in  a  viscid  mas: 
This,  being  washed  by  alcohol  until  it  ceases  t 
be  bitter,  and  then  dried,  yields  a  light  friab! 
matter  partly  soluble  in  cold  water,  with  whic 
it  forms  a  yellow,  limpid  solution.    To  depriV 
it  of  mineral  and  coloring  substances,  it  is  di 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  precipitated  afres 
by  alcohol.    Lichenin  is  insoluble  in  cold  watej 
but  swells  up  and  easily  dissolves  in  hot  wate; 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.   It  is  on 
tinged  by  iodine.    Lichenoid  is,  on  the  contrar 
colored  blue  by  that  reagent.    It  is,  in  part,  di 
solved  in  cold  water,  and  the  undissolved  part 
equally  colored  blue  by  iodine.   It  is,  like  licheni 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Both  substanc 
have  strong  analogies  with  starch,  yet  are  distini 
For  a  further  account,  see  J.  P.  C,  1873. 

The  name  cetrarin  has  been  conferred  on  t 
bitter  principle.    Herberger's  process  for  extra< 
ing  it  may  be  found  in  the  18th  ed.,  U.  S.  D. 
it  one  pound  of  moss  yielded  to  Herberger  1 
grains  of  cetrarin.    This  principle  is  white, 
crystalline,   light,    unalterable   in   the  air, 
odorous,   and    exceedingly   bitter,  especially 
alcoholic  solution.    Its  best  solvent  is  absolv 
alcohol,  of  which  100  parts  dissolve  1.7  of  cetraii 
at  the  boiling  temperature.  Ether  also  dissolves , 
and  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.    Its  solutic 
are  quite  neutral  to  test  paper.    It  is  precipitalj 
by  the  acids,  and  rendered  much  more  solui 
by  the  alkalies.    Concentrated  hydrochloric  a; 
changes  its  color  to  a  bright  blue.    It  precipita) 
the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver.    In  l| 
dose  of  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.)  every  two  hou 
it  has  been   used  successfully   in  mtermitti 
fever.     (/.  P.   C,  xxiii.  505.)  Schnederma 
and   Knop   have  ascertained  that  the  cetraj 
above    referred    to    consists    of    three  distil 
substances:      1,  cetraric  acid,  CisHisOg,  wns 
is  the  true  bitter  principle,  crystallizable,  £ 
intensely  bitter;    2,  a  substance  resembling 
fatty  acids,  called  lichen-stearic  acid,  C14H3J 
the  crystals  of  which  melt  at  120°  C.  (248  * 
and,  3,  a  green  coloring  substance,  which  t 
name  thallochlor.    These  principles  are  obtan 
perfectly  pure  with  great  difficulty.  (Ann.  tn.i 
lv.  144.)    Hilger  and  Buchner  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  h, 
1890   p.  461)  have  extracted  both  lichen-ster 
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d  cetrarie  acids  and  studied  them  more  fully, 
ey  give  to  the  former  the  formula  C4bH760i3, 
d  to  the  latter  the  composition  C30H30O12,  and 
th  are  shown  to  be  dibasic  acids. 
The  gum  and  starch  contained  in  the  moss  ren- 
r  it  sufficiently  nutritive  to  serve  as  food  for 
!  Lapps  and  Icelanders,  who  employ  it  powdered 
1  made  into  bread,  or  boiled  with  milk,  after 
ring  partially  freed  it  from  the  bitter  principle 
repeated  maceration  in  water.    As  suggested 
Berzelius,  the  bitterness  may  be  entirely  ex- 
cted  by  macerating  the  powdered  moss,  for  24 
ns,  in  twenty- four  times  its  weight  of  a  solu- 
n  formed  with  1  part  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
1  375  parts  of  water,  then  decanting  the  liquid, 
1  repeating  the  process  with  an  equal  quantity 
the  solution.    The  powder,  being  now  dried,  is 
fectly  sweet,  and  has  been  used  to  some  ex- 
t  in  pharmacy  as   a   substitute   for  acacia, 
liough  lacking  in  adhesiveness.     (See  also  Gela- 
%  Lichenis  Islandici  Saccharata  Sicca  (Germ, 
off.  Formulary),  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1892,  455.) 
celand  Moss  has  been  much  used  in  chronic 
arrhs,  especially   of   the   pulmonary  mucous 
mbrane  and  even  in  phthisis.    It  acts  chiefly  as 
nucilaginous  drink,  but  as  Robert  has  found 
t  eetrarin  is  a  stimulant  to  the  gastro-intes- 
d  mucous  membrane  and  to  peristalsis,  cetraria 
bably  is  feebly  tonic.    A  20  per  cent,  tincture 
been  recommended  by  Deying  and  Brice-Moret 
an  anti-emetic  (P.  J.,  Oct.  30,  1897). 
kcoctum  Cetrarice.  U.  <S'.  1890.    Decoction  of 
rwria.    Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 
Cetraria,  fifty  grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  334 
ins];  Water,  a  sufficient  quantify,  to  make 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  iluidounces, 
ftuidrachms].    Cover  the  Cetraria,  in  a  suit- 
!  vessel,  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
Suidounces,  252  minims]  of  cold  Water,  express 
t  half  an  hour,  and  throw  the  liquid  away, 
n  boil  the  Cetraria  with  one  thousand  cubic 
■  'imeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6A  fluidrachms]  of 
ter  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  enough 
1  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the 
duct,  when  cold,  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
'meters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6 J  fluidrachms]." 
8.  1890. 

s  the  bitter  principle  is  dissolved  along  with 
starch-like  matter  of  the  moss,  this  decoction 
,  an  unpleasant  flavor;  but  the  plan  which  has 
1  proposed  of  first  extracting  the  bitterness  by 
oration  in  water  or  a  very  weak  solution  of 
;  alkaline  carbonate,  and  afterwards  preparing 
decoction,  is  inadmissible,  as  the  peculiar  vir- 
1  which  distinguish  the  medicine  from  the  or- 
1  »y  demulcents  are  thus  entirely  lost.    A  pint 
3  Cc.)  of  the  decoction  may  be  taken  during 
day.   Other  species  of  Cetraria  appear  to  be 
1  e  active  than  G.  islandica. 

he  Cetraria  juniperina  ( probably  Cetraria 
'  >ina)  of  Europe  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used 
;  a  poison  for  wolves  and  foxes,  while  the 
'  rs  moss  {Ulfmossa)  of  the  north  of  Europe 
1  ains  vulpinic  acid,  Ci9H1405,  which  has  been 
!d  by  Robert  to  be  an  active  protoplasmic 
;  ,on;  in  frogs  it  produces  tetanus,  convul- 
1  s,  and  paralysis  of  central  origin;  in  mam- 
1  3  it  causes  dvspncea,  vomiting,  trembling,  and 
!  l(wing  of  the  pulse,  with  rise  of  the  blood 
1  sure  due  to  stimulation  of  the  respective 
'  e  centres.  After  death  the  blood  is  not  coag- 
'le.  and  the  secreting  kidney  cells  are  found 
I  red  with  a  crystalline  or  amorphous  mass  of 
'  >'pinate.    The  acid  is  found  also  in  species  of 
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Calycium,  Culveraria,  Parmelia,  and  Cyphelium. 
(Schmidt,  Ph.  Chemie,  St.  1319.)  No  difference 
of  action  exists  between  vulpinic  acid  derived 
from  wolf's  moss  and  that  synthetically  -pro- 
duced.  From  Cetraria  pinastrin  Zopf  has  sepa- 
rated pinastrinic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  very 
closely  allied  to  vulpinic  acid.  (Sitzungsb.  der 
Dorpat.     Naturforsch.-Gesellschaft,  1892.) 

Cetyl  Alcohol.  Alcohol  Cctylicum.  C16H33 
OH. — Getylic  alcohol,  ethal,  primary  hexadecyl 
alcohol,  is  a  tasteless,  odorless,  waxy  powder, 
which  fuses  at  49.5°  C.  (121°  F.)  and  boils  at 
344°  C.  (651°  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  According  to  Grimm  (Derm.  Zeit.,  1899, 
vol.  vi.),  cetyl  alcohol  is  absorbed  and  ob- 
stinately retained  by  the  epidermis,  producing  a 
peculiar  velvety  condition  of  the  skin.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  chapped 
hands,  weeping  eczema,  and  prurigo.  Mixtures  of 
it  with  boric  acid  or  the  borates  have  been  put 
upon  the  market  as  cosmetics  under  the  name  of 
Borsyl.  Grimm  especially  recommends  equal 
parts  of  cetyl  alcohol  with  boric  acid  or  one 
part  with  five  of  powdered  talc. 

Chamasliriutn.  Chamwlirium  luteum  (L. ), 
A.  Gray.  C.  carolinianum,  Willd.  Ycratrum 
luteum,  L.  Hclonias  lutea,  Ker-Gawl  in  Bot.  Mag. 
Helonias  dioica,  Pursh.  Starwort.  False  Uni- 
corn Root.  Devil's  Bit.  Blazing  Star. — This 
plant  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  The 
rhizome  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine.  It  is 
commonly  known  by  the  erroneous  name  Hclonias. 
F.  V.  Greene  obtained  from  it  in  1878  a  bitter 
principle,  chamcelirin.  He  states  that  it  is  a 
cardiac  poison.  Helonin  is  a  term  used  by  the 
eclectics  to  define  the  alcoholic  extract  found  in 
commerce.  Chamadirium,  or  starwort,  is  said  to  be 
diuretic,  tonie,  and  anthelmintic.  It  is  usually 
given  in  aqueous  infusion,  1  in  16,  in  the  dose  of 
a  wineglassful. 

Champaca=Camphor.  Charnpacol.  C17H30O. 
This  camphor  was  first  separated  by  Merck  from 
chain  paca- wood.  (See  Merck's  Annual,  1893,  also 
Schim.  Rep.,  1897,  11.1 

Cheiranthus.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. — From 
the  leaves  of  this  cruciferous  European  plant 
Moritz  Eeeb  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  1899,  vol.  xliii.)  has 
obtained  a  glueoside,  belonging  to  the  digitalis 
group,  of  such  power  that  0.0005  Gm.  will  produce 
systolic  cardiac  arrest  in  the  frog:  also  a  crystal- 
line alkaloid,  cheirinin,  C18H35N3O17,  which  acts 
upon  nerve  centres  and  also  upon  muscles. 

Chelidonium.  U.  8.  1890.  Chelidonium  majus, 
L.  (nat.  ord.  Papaveracea?. )  Celandine  Celan- 
dine is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  growing  wild 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  recognized  readily 
by  its  pinnate  leaves,  small  peduncled  yellow  flow- 
ers and  yellow  opaque  juice.  The  plant  was 
formerly  official  and  was  described  as  follows: 
"  Eoot  several-headed,  branching,  reddish-brown; 
stem  about  50  Cm.  long,  light  green,  hairy;  leaves 
about  15  Cm.  long,  thin,  petiolate,  the  upper  ones 
smaller  and  sessile,  light  green,  on  the  lower  side 
glaucous,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  the  pinnae  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  coarsely  crenate  or  incised  and  the  termi- 
nal one  often  three  lobed;  flowers  in  small,  long- 
peduncled  umbels  with  two  sepals  and  four  yellow 
petals;  capsule  linear,  two-valved  and  many- 
seeded.  The  fresh  plant  contains  a  saffron-colored 
milk-juice,  and  has  an  unpleasant  odor  and  acrid 
taste!"    17.  S.  1890. 

Probst  of  Heidelberg,  found  in  it  a  peculiar 
acid  denominated  chelidonic  acid;  two  alkaline 
principles,  one  of  which  forms  neutral  salts  with 
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the  acids,  and  is  called  chelerythrine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intense  redness  of  its  salts;  the 
other  unites  with  but  does  not  neutralize  the 
acids,  and  is  named  chelidonine ;  and  lastly  a  neu- 
tral crystallizable,  bitter  principle,  which  from 
its  yellow  color  he  calls  chelidoxanthin.  Orlow 
believes,  however,  that  the  latter  is  an  alkaloid, 
and  gives  a  process  for  its  preparation  in  Ph.  Z. 
R.,  1893,  No.  21.  Chelerythrine  appears  to  be  an 
acrid  narcotic  poison.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  xxix. 
113.)  For  color  tests  for  chelidonine,  see  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  992.  Chelidonine  phosphate,  chel- 
idonine sulphate,  and  chelidonine  tannate  have 
been  used  medicinally.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1897,  721.) 

In  1889  Schmidt  announced  the  presence  of 
twelve  different  bases  in  chelidonium,  four  of 
which  he  has  studied:  chelidonine,  C20H19NO5  -\- 
H20 ;  methylchelidonine  ;  alpha- methylchelidonine 
and  beta-methylchelidonine,  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C21H21NO5.  These  bases  were  ascertained  to 
possers  physiologically  an  action  resembling  that 
of  morphine.  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1889,  p.  582.)  Schmidt 
(A.  J.  P.,  1890,  p.  13)  also  found  protopine,  and 
showed  the  identity  of  stylophorine,  from  Stylo- 
phorum  diphyllum  (Michx. ) ,  Nutt.  (Chelidonium 
diphyllum,  Nutt.),  with  chelidonine.  This  last 
result  was  confirmed  by  Selle.  (A.  J.  P.,  1890, 
p.  176.)  Selle  later  (A.  Pharm.,  1890,  441-462) 
sums  up  the  composition  of  Chelidonium  majus 
as  follows:  it  contains,  besides  chelidonine  and 
chelerythrine,  three  other  alkaloids,  called  alpha- 
homochelidonine,  C2iH2iN05,  beta-homochelidonine, 
C2iH2iN05,  and  protopine,  C20H17O5.  These  re- 
sults practically  agree  with  those  before  obtained 
by  Schmidt.  The  identity  of  chelerythrine  and 
sanguinarine  is  not  conceded  by  G.  Konig.  (Chem. 
Cb.,  1891,  p.  321.)  He  gives  the  composition  C2i 
Hi7N04  to  the  former  and  C2oH15N04  to  the  lat- 
ter, making  one  the  methyl  derivative  of  the  other 
and  with  this  conclusion  Schmidt  also  agrees.  In 
1902  J.  0.  Schlotterbeck  showed  that  the  chelido- 
xanthine  of  Probst  is  really  berberine.  Schlotter- 
beck has  also  established  the  identity  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  alkaloids  of  sanguinaria  with 
chelerythrine. 

Celandine  is  an  irritant  purgative  to  which 
toxic  properties  have  been  ascribed  with  doubtful 
correctness ;  in  the  fatal  case  of  poisoning  reported 
in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Medizinalbcamte,  1898,  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  death.  The  irritant  juice  has 
long  been  used  locally  upon  corns,  warts,  eczema, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  even  in  can- 
cer. The  dose  of  the  dried  root  or  herb  is  from 
thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.),  that  of 
the  fresh  root  one  or  two  drachms  (3.9-7.7  Gm.), 
ami  the  same  quantity  may  be  given  in  infusion, 
the  aose  of  the  aqueous  extract  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains  (0.32-0.65  Gm.),  of  the  expressed 
juice  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1.3  Cc),  to 
be  gradually  increased.  The  allegation  of  Peronin 
that  chelidonine  sulphate,  in  doses  of  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-third  grain  (0.003-0.021  Gm.), 
is  an  active  analgesic  and  somnifacient  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers. 

Chelone.  Chelone  glabra,  L.  Snake-head, 
lurtle-head.  Balmony.  Hiellflower.  Chelone,  Ft., 
U — The  leaves  of  this  very  common  indigenous, 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  fam.  Serophu- 
lariacae,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
tonic  and  aperient,  with  a  supposed  peculiar  ac- 
tion on  the  liver.  The  decoction  (two  ounces  of 
the  fresh  herb  to  the  pint)  may  be  given  in  the 
aose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces  (30-60  Cc). 


Cheltenham  Salt,  Artificial. — Several  artifici; 
mixtures  have  been  prepared  as  imitations  of  tl 
salts  of  the  chalybeate  Cheltenham  water.  Or 
frequently  used  is  equal  parts  of  magnesium  su 
phate,  sodium  sulphate,  and  common  salt;  oth 
formulas  contain  some  iron.  These  combinatioi 
are  used  as  laxatives  in  glandular  obstruction 
especially  of  the  liver,  and  in  scrofulous  affection 
attended  with  feeble  digestion,  sluggish  bowel 
and  pallidness  of  skin;  also  in  habitual  costiv 
ness  and  hemorrhoids. 

Chenopodium.  Chenopodium.  America 
Wormseed. — The  fruit  of  C.  Neuopodium  (anth 
tninticum) ,  Linne  (nat.  ord.  Chenopodiaceae). 

This  species  of  Chenopodium,  known  common 
by  the  names  of  wormseed  and  Jerusalem  oc 
grows  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Unit; 
States.  The  whole  herb  has  a  strong,  peculi; 
offensive,  yet  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  which 
retains  when  dry.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  1 
casionally  employed,  but  the  fruit  alone  m\ 
official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890.  This  should 
collected  in  October. 

Wormseed,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  in  sin 
grains,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  irr; 
ularly  spherical,  very  light,  of  a  dull  greeni'; 
yellow  or  brownish  color,  a  bitterish,  somew 
aromatic,  pungent  taste,  and  possessed  in  a  h 
degree  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant.  Th| 
grains,  when  deprived,  by  rubbing  them  in 
hand,  of  a  capsular  covering  which  invests 
proper  seed,  exhibit  the  shining,  blackish  sur 
of  the  obtusely-edged  seed.   They  abound  in  a 
atile  oil,  upon  which  their  sensible  properties 
medicinal  virtues  depend  and  which  is  obtained) 
distillation.     ( See   Oleum  Chenopodii,  p.  <r 
The  same  oil  impregnates  to  a  greater  or 
extent  the  whole  plant. 

Of  the  activity  of  the  wormseed  as  an  ant 
mintic  there  can  be  no  question.  Given  in  d\ 
of  from  20  to  40  grains  (1.3-2.6  Gm.)  with  cj 
mel  and  followed  by  a  purgative  it  is  very  el 
tive.  In  practical  medicine  it  has  been  entil  jj 
replaced  by  the  official  volatile  oil. 

China  Morada. — Under  this  name  there  ap 
to  be  used  in  Bolivia  several  barks.  One  of  tl  J 
has  been  ascertained  by  Arati  and  Canzd  1 
(L'Orosi,  Feb.  1889)  to  be  the  product  (jj  1 
rubiaceous  tree,  Pogonopus  ( Chrysoxylum)  jj  $ 
rifugus,  and  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  moradl 
besides  a  fluorescent  substance,  moradin,  alliojo 
scolopetin.     ( See  P.  J.,  xix. ) 

ru-      u    •        rnS  NH.C6H40C2H5  Q 

Chinaphemne.  CO  j  oC2oH23N20  *  1 
Carbophenetidide. — Chinaphenine  occurs  a; 
white,  tasteless  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  w 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  and 
zene,  forming  salts  which  are  soluble  in  w 
Chinaphenine  has  been  recommended  by  von  1J 
den  as  a  mild  antipyretic,  producing  a  fa 
temperature  which  is  at  its  lowest  point  foil 
five  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  remedy;  t:  1(> 
as  an  analgesic  in  diabetic  and  other  fornf  ot 
neuralgias;  also  in  whooping  cough.  The  ^nHe, 
sic  dose  is  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3-2.0  T 
given  in  two  portions.  To  children  under  a| 
old,  von  Noorden  gave  two  to  three  grains 
0.20  Gm. )  and  older  children  three  .to  five  g 
(0.21-0.32  Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  (Ther. 
Jan.  1903.)  .  . 

Chinaphthol.  Quinaphthol  flWW 
thol-a-mono-sulphonate.  C2oH24N202 ( Ciottey 
H)  2.— This  substance  is  a  yellow  cryst 
powder  fusing  at  185°  C.  (365°  F.),  of  a 
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aste,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  it  has  been  pro- 
osed  by  E.  Riegler  (W.  M.  Bl.,  xix.  1896)  as 
In  antipyretic  and  intestinal  antiseptic.  He 
tates  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  of  the 
Intestinal  juices  into  its  constituents, — namely, 
[uinine  and  /3-naphthol  sulphuric  acid,  and  that 
le  has  used  it  up  to  75  grains  (5  Gm.)  a  day  with 
ktisfaction  in  acute  rheumatism  as  well  as  in 
l/pftowi  fever.  It  contains  about  42  per  cent,  of 
iuinine. 

I  Chinoidinum.  U.  S.  1880.    Chinoidine.  Quin- 
ndine.    Chinoidin.    Quinoidin.    Precipitated  Ex- 
tract of   bark.     Amorphous    Quinine.  Quinine 
Irute  ou  amorphe,  Fr. — The  term  chinoidine  was 
Irst  applied  to  all  of  the  amorphous  alkaloids 
lasting  naturally  in  cinchona  bark,  but  it  is  now 
Ised  to  define  a  complex  body  consisting  not  only 
If  the  natural  amorphous  alkaloids,  but  those 
Ihich  are  artificial  and  accidental  in  the  deriva- 
Ive  products  resulting  from  the  application  of 
leat.   Upon  the  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor 
1ft  after  the  crystallization  of  the  quinine  sul- 
Ihate  in  the  preparation  of  that  salt,  a  dark 
|)lored  substance    is   obtained,    having   the  ap- 
larance  of  an  extract.    Sertiirner  supposed  that 
■3  had  discovered  a  new  alkaline  principle  in 
Ins  product,  but  his  conclusions  were  invalidated 
m  the   experiments    of    Henry    and  Delondre, 
Ihich  went  to  prove  that  the  alkaline  matter  con- 
lined  in  it  consisted  of  quinine  and  cinchonine, 
liscured  by  admixture  with  a  yellowish  substance 
liat  interfered  with  their  crystallization.  Never- 
lieless,  under  the  name  of  quinoidine  or  chin' 
mdine,  given  to  the  supposed  new  alkaloid  by 
litiirner,  there  has  been  long  employed  in  Europe 
■substance  precipitated  from  the  mother  liquor  of 
limine  sulphate  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbon- 
le,  having  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  color, 
lid  when  moderately  heated,  agglutinating  into  a 
■ass  of  resinous  appearance.     By  the  conjoint 
Ibors  of  the  chemists,  Winckler,  Liebig,  and  Pas- 
|ur,  it  was   proved   that   ordinary  quinoidine, 
I  amorphous  quinine,  consisted  of  two  alkaloids, 
fi'ivatives   from    quinine   and    cinchonine,  with 
liieh  they  are  respectively  isomeric,  though  dif- 
jring  in  being  uncrystallizable,  and  named,  in 
lew  of  their  origin,  quinicinc  and  einchonicine. 
lie  pure  amorphous  quinine  of  Liebig  is  the  for- 
|?r  of  these  alkaloids.    The  amorphous  quinine, 
I  Liebig  calls  it,  is  entirely  soluble  in  diluted 
llphurie  acid  and  in  alcohol,  and,  if  its  solution 
I  a  diluted  acid  yields  upon  the  addition  of  ammo- 
la  exactly  as  much  precipitate  as  there  was  of 
le  original  substance  dissolved,  it  may  be  con- 
|ered  pure.    (A.  J.  P.,  xviii.  181.)    The  U.  S.  P. 
I  1880  described  chinoidine  as  "  a  brownish-black 
I  almost  black  solid,  breaking,  when  cold,  with  a 
linous,  shining  fracture,  becoming  plastic  when 
lirmed;  odorless,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  an 
Valine  reaction.      Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
§ely  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  diluted 
Jds;  partially  soluble  in  ether  and  in  benzol. 
|e  solutions  have  a  very  bitter  taste.    If  Chinoi- 
h  be  triturated  with  boiling  water,  the  liquid, 
|er  filtration,  should  be  clear  and  colorless,  and 
lould  remain  so  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  (abs. 
■  alkaloidal    salts).       On    ignition,  Chinoidin 
fculd  not  leave  more  than  0.7  per  cent,  of  ash." 
I  8.  1880. 

|A  simple  method  of  purification  consists  in  dis- 
|ving  the  chinoidine  in  diluted  hy  drochloric  acid, 
fing  water,  filtering  and  precipitating  with  an 
|«di  and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
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Tinctura  Ghinoidini  was  formerly  made,  by  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  by  simply  dissolving  3 
parts  of  chinoidine  in  one  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  17  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.894. 

Chinoidine  hydrochloride  is  made  by  heating  1 
part  of  the  purified  chinoidine  with  4  pai'ts  of  dis- 
tilled water,  adding  sufficient  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  to  complete  the  solution,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating, and  powdering  the  residue.  Zimmer  fur- 
nishes the  German  market  with  the  purified  hydro- 
chloride, under  the  name  of  Chininum  amorphum 
muriaticum  purum.  It  has  been  largely  used 
medicinally.  For  formulas  for  various  salts  of 
chinoidine,  see  ~N.  B.,  1882,  11,  or  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1882,  417. 

As  an  antiperiodic,  chinoidine  is  inferior  to  the 
cinchona  alkaloids  and  more  nauseating.  From 
thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.)  may  be 
given  in  the  interparoxysmal  periods  of  an  inter- 
mittent, and  its  action  closely  watched. 

Chinol.  Quinoline  mono-hypochlorite.  CgHg 
N.CIO. — A  white  crystalline  powder,  odorless, 
having  a  pungent  but  not  disagreeable  taste.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  but 
quite  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  substance  is  said  to 
be  actively  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  useful  for 
the  purposes  for  which  antipyrin  is  employed. 
Dose,  from  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.). 

Chinoline.  Quinoline.  Lcucoline.  Chinoline, 
Fr.  Ghinolin,  G.  (C9H7N.) — This  is  an  artificial 
alkaloid  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  quinine  or  cinchonine  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  also  synthetically  by  Konig's  and  Skraup's 
processes  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  glyc- 
erin upon  nitrobenzene  and  aniline,  or  a  mixture 
of  these  two  latter  substances.  Chinoline  is  a 
colorless,  strongly  refractive,  oily  liquid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.081  at  10°  C.  (50°  F.) 
(Hoffmann),  boiling  at  235.0°  C.  (456.8°  F.) 
without  decomposition,  the  oily  stain  left  on 
bibulous  paper  disappearing  readily  on  exposure. 
Its  odor  is  aromatic,  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almond.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  moi-e  so  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether,  carbon 
disulphide,  methyl  alcohol,  etc.  It  easily  dis- 
solves camphor  and  resin.  It  gradually  turns  red- 
dish-brown in  color  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
forms  readily  crystallizable  salts  with  acids,  the 
tartrate  now  being  a  commercial  article;  these 
salts  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  fixed  alkalies 
and  the  peculiar  odor  of  chinoline  developed.  Ekin 
(P.  J.,  Feb.  11,  18S2)  found  a  sample  of  com- 
mercial German  chinoline  to  consist  largely  of  a 
mixture  of  aniline  and  nitrobenzene,  although 
labelled  pure.  Quinoline  tartrate  is  in  the  form  of 
a  whitish,  micaceous,  crystalline  powder,  melting 
at  125°  C.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  cold  water, 
in  about  150  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  300  parts  of 
ether,  having  a  peculiar  pungent  odor  and  a  rather 
sharp  though  not  unpleasant  taste.  Quinoline 
hydrochloride  melts  at  94°  C.  (201.2°  F.)  and  sub- 
limes unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform.  Quinoline  salicylate  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in  glyc- 
erin, very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  vaseline,  and 
fatty  oils. 

Quinoline  was  first  brought  forward  as  a -substi- 
tute for  quinine  by  Julius  Donath  of  Hungary. 
{Ber.  d.  Chcm.  Ges.,  xiv.  1769.)  It  appears  to  be  a 
powerful  antipyretic  and  a  stronger  antiseptic 
even  than  phenol  ancl  to  act  as  a  powerful  de- 
pressant upon  the  central  nervous  system.  A  one 
per  cent,  solution  completely  destroys  the  coagula,- 
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Chinosol. — Chloral  Cyanhydrate. 
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bility  of  the  blood.  Quinoline  was  at  first  used  by 
various  Continental  physicians  with  alleged  excel- 
lent results  in  malarial  fevers,  but  subsequent  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  drug  is  only  feebly,  if 
at  all,  antiperiodic,  and  very  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach.  The  tartrate  was  given  in  doses 
of  fifteen  grains  ( 1  Gm. ) .  It  has  been  highly 
commended  as  a  preservative  for  anatomical 
specimens.  The  formula  adopted  in  the  Erlangen 
Physiological  Institute  is:  quinoline,  5  grammes; 
sodium  chloride,  6  grammes;  glycerin,  100 
grammes;  water,  900  grammes.  The  ordinary  tar 
quinoline  can  be  used.  The  liquid  is  said  to  have 
the  advantage  of  preserving  all  the  tissues  in  their 
natural  condition,  except  that  it  removes  from 
them  all  coloring  matter. 

For  physiological  activities  of  chinoline  deriva- 
tives, see  Trans.  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh 
(Laboratory),  1893. 

ChinosoL  Quinosol.  C9H60N.S03K  +  Aq.  Po- 
tassium Oxyquinoline  Sulphonate. — This  is  a  neu- 
tral compound  of  oxyquinoline  from  which  the 
latter  is  readily  liberated  in  a  nascent  condition. 

It  is  a  crystalline  yellow  powder,  very  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  having  a 
feeble  aromatic  odor.  Its  aqueous  solution  when 
very  dilute  strikes  with  ferric  chloride  a  lively 
green  color. 

Chinosol  does  not  precipitate  albumin,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  very  slightly  toxic,  unirritating,  and 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  power  of  pene- 
trating tissues.  It  has  been  commended  by  a  large 
number  of  German  and  English  clinicians  as  a 
very  advantageous  antiseptic,  which  even  exceeds 
in  power  corrosive  sublimate;  but  Giovanni  as- 
serts that  in  regard  to  the  chancre  poison  it  is 
inferior  to  phenol.  Moor  found  the  bacillus  of 
the  plague  to  be  killed  by  it  in  ten  minutes  in  a 
dilution  of  1  in  500.  It  has  been  very  highly 
recommended  by  Gilles  and  others  in  the  treat- 
ment of  vaginitis  and  other  affections  of  the  fe- 
male genital  organs,  in  the  form  of  douches  of  1 
in  1000  to  1  in  8000;  also  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  leprosy,  in  lung  and  bone  tuberculosis,  and, 
mixed  with  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  as 
a  powder  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 
Schifferdecker  states  that  the  irrigation  of  cada- 
vers through  their  arteries  with  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion is  an  effective  means  of  preservation. 

As  a  disinfectant  to  the  hands,  skin,  and  suture 
threads,  according  to  F.  Hobday,  chinosol  may  be 
used  in  as  strong  solution  as  1  in  60,  without  the 
production  of  irritation  of  skin  or  wound.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  rapidly  attacks  surgical  instru- 
ments, taking  off  their  edge  and  causing  greenish- 
black  spots  upon  them.  Internally  it  has  been 
especially  used  by  A.  G.  Cipriani  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  both  by  mouth  and  injected 
locally.  {Allgemeine  Medicin  Central-Zeitung,  Bd. 
lxvi.)  It  is  probably  more  toxic  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  since  in  Hobday's  experiments 
a  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  for  each  pound 
of  body  weight  was  found  to  be  the  extreme  limit 
that  could  be  given  to  cats  without  serious  danger. 
As  a  local  application  the  strength  most  generally 
useful  is  probably  one-half  grain  in  a  fluidounce; 
although  to  a  very  badly  infected  wound  a  solu- 
tion of  1  in  500  may  be  often  applied  once,  twice, 
or  three  times  a  day  with  great  advantage. 

Chinotoxine.  Dichinolindimethylsulphate. — This 
synthetic  compound  is  said  to  possess  properties 
similar  to  those  of  curare. 

Chionanthus.  Chionanthus  virginica,  L.  Fringe 
Tree.   (Fam.  Oleaeea?.) — In  the  bark  of  this  indig- 


enous plant  saponin  was  found  by  R.  S.  Jus 
(A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  195),  but  not  by  W.  von  S>.)< 
who,  however,  (Ph.  Z.  R.,  1893,  579),  detecn 
glucoside.  The  lluidextract  has  been  reeommei 
in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  ftuidrachm  < 
3.75  Cc.)  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  an  aper 
and  a  diuretic. 

Chione.  Chione  glabra.  Yiolette. — The  1 
of  this  West  Indian  rubiaceous  plant  is  said 
largely  used  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  tonic.  A« 
ing  to  B.  H.  Paul  and  A.  J.  Cownley,  it  yield: 
per  cent,  of  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil  comp 
largely  of  phenol.    (P.  J.,  vol.  lx.) 

Chloral  Ammonium.  CC13.CH(NH2)0H 
chloramido-ethylic  Alcohol. — This  substance  is 
by  W.  B.  Nesbit  to  act  like  hydrated  chloral 
to  be  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  dos 
from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32-1.3  Gm.). 
method  of  preparation,  see  T.  G.,  1888. 

Chloral  Amylene  Hydrate.  Amylene-ch 
Dormiol.  CCI3CHOHOC5H11.— Made  by  niixi 
parts  of  anhydrous  chloral  with  6  parts  of 
lene  hydrate.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  h 
a  pungent,  mint-and  camphor-like  odor  and  a 
ing  pungent  taste.  It  is  not  miscible  with 
water  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  I 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  an 
fixed  oils.  Used  as  a  hypnotic  in  doses  0' 
half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc.)  of 
per  cent,  solution. 

Chloral  Caffeine.— Made  by  mixing  10  pa 
caffeine  and  7.8  parts  of  hydrated  chloral, 
small  amount  of  water  or  alcohol,  and  evapoii 
at  a  low  temperature. 

The  resulting  product  is  soluble  in  wate 
alcohol. 

Chloral  Camphor.   Camphorated  Chloral. 
is  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  made  by  rubbing  up 
parts  of  camphor  and  hydrated  chloral.  It 
slowly  without  change,  and  dissolves  in  6| 
cent,  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
addition  of  water.    {A.  J.  P.,  1886,  282.) 
camphor  is  used  in  neuralgia  as  a  counter-ii 
and  local  anaesthetic.    Conflicting  opinions 
been  expressed  about  the  character  of  this 
the  fact  that  both  substances  could  be  obi 
unchanged  by  precipitating  its  alcoholic  sc, 
with  water  being  regarded  as  proof  of  itsj 
simply  a  mechanical  mixture.  Cazeneuv 
Joubert  believe,  however,  that  chemical  co 
tion  has  been  effected,  and  point  to  its  1 
behavior  as  proof. 

Chloral  Carbamide.— When  165.5  parts 
chloraldehyde  hydrate  are  mixed  in  a 
lain  mortar  with  60  parts  of  carbamide  I 
the  mixture  liquefies.  On  dissolving  tbJ 
stance  in  three  times  its  quantity  of  water  v 
to  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  and  then  allown 
mixture  to  cool,  a  crystalline  mass,  chlor 
bamide,  is  obtained.  This  substance  di 
readily  in  warm  water  and  in  alcohol,  all 
readilv  in  warm  alcohol.  According  to  Ko 
acts  l'ike  hydrated  chloral,  but  is  too  sl< 
uncertain  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Chloral  Carbol.  Carbolated  Chloral.--' 
ing  to  Boureiz,  when  hydrated  chloral  and 
are  rubbed  up  in  the  proportion  of  10  jd 
the  former  to  14  parts  of  the  latter,  a  bj 
obtained  which  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcol 
ether.  Applied  locally  it  is  a  counter-irrif 
local  ansesthetic.    See  Chloral  Phenol,  page 

Chloral  Cyanhydrate.-This  is  a  co 
first  prepared  by  Pinner  and  Bischoff,  and«com 
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Chloral  Menthol.— Chlor clone. 
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.ended  by  Hermes   (Ph.  Centralh.,  Au"  1887) 

■  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  whose 
-Biological  action  it  is  stated  to  share.  Chloral 
nhydrate  w  represented  by  the  formula 
3— CH—  |  CNj  and  is  described  as  a  crystal- 
powder,  consisting  partly  of  colorless  prisms 
partly  of  rhombic  tables,  fusing  at  01°  C. 

1.8°  P.),  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and' 
dr.  With  the  vapor  of  water  it  volatilizes  in 
ill  quantity,  and  breaks  up  into  its  components, 
oral  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  also  decom- 
ed  by  alkalies,  with  the  formation  of  alkaline 
nides.  Its  aqueous  solutions  remain  unaltered 
a  long  time.  Six  and  a  half  parts  by  weight 
uaoral  cyanhydrate  correspond  with  one  part 
inhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Chloral  Menthol.    Mentholated  Chloral  This 

obtained  by  triturating  equal  weights  of  hy- 
rted  chloral  and  menthol,  and  heating  gently  in 
ater  bath  until  liquefied.  It  is  an  oily,  colorless 
lid,  with  a  distinct  mint-like  odor  and  warm 
e,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1984.    It  is 
•ly  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  petro- 
<n  benzin      (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  283.)  Chloral 
"  hoi  has  been  used  as  a  counter-irritant  and 
il  anaesthetic  in  facial  and  other  neuralgias. 
hloral  Phenol.    Phenolated  Chloral.  Chloral 
■bol.— Made  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  hy- 
tea  chloral  and  phenol,  by  trituration.    In  the 
ii  of  a  colorless  viscid  liquid,  having  the  odor 
hydrated  chloral,  a  sweet  caustic  taste  and 
lUCing  a  blister  when  placed  on  the  skin.  It 
»'s  with  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  chlorofonn,  carbon 
ilpHlde  and  ether.    It  has  been  used  to  relieve 
ttache  by  saturating  a  piece  of  cotton  and 
rang  it  m  the  cavity  in  the  tooth. 
hlOral  Urethane.  Uraline.—Uralium,  CC13.CH 
HC02C2Hs'is  a  eompound  of  chloral  and  ure- 
».  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  deeom- 
'd  by  boiling  water;    it  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
ether,  and  melts  at  103°  C.  (217.4°  F  )  Ac- 
■ng  to  G.  Poppi   (Rif.  M.,  1889),  this  sub- 
*  as  a  hypnotic  is  equal  to  hydrated  chloral, 
has  the  superiority  of  not  acting  on  the  heart 
of  being  tolerated  better.    J.  Sehmitt,  how- 
(*•  M  Est,  May,  1890).  finds  that  it  does 
"pon  the  heart,  arresting  it  in  diastole,  and 
noting  very  closely  chloral  in  its  physiological 
%  and  having  the   inconvenience   of  great 
>»»<ity.    J.  Sehmitt  and  P.  Parisot  (R.  M. 
}>n:  iSDO)  found  that  unless  given  in  doses 
iteen  and  a  half  grains  (1.032  Gm.)  it  was 
uncertain  in  its  action  as  a  medicine,  and 
'Weiy  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  being  on 
ffnole  inferior  to  hydrated  chloral, 
■loralose.  C8HuCl306.  Anhydro-gluco-chloral. 
n  «l»al  parts  of  anhydrous  chloral  and  glu- 
are  beared  together  for  an  hour  at  the  tem- 
at   which   chloral   boils,   two  isomeric 
arices— chloralose.  which  is  soluble,  and  para- 
Hose,  which  is  insoluble— are  formed.  Chlo- 
-j,  occurs  in  small  crystals  having  a  very  bitter 
^agreeable  but  not  acrid  taste.    It  is  freely 
«  »  alcohol  and  in  hot  water,  slightly  so  in 
wter,  a  little  less  than  five  grammes  to  the 
l«s  melting  point  is  185°  C.   (305°  F. ). 
alose  was  first  brought  forward  as  a  rerae- 
agem  by  Hanriot  and  Richet  ( C.  R.  8.  B., 
Who  state  that  five  grammes  of  it  will  pro- 
n  a  dog  of  ten  kilogrammes'  weight  symp- 

■  m««|cation,  followed  by  a  moat  profound 
>n  which  all  sensibility  is  lost,  although  the 


reflex  activities  are  greater  than  normal.  Upon 
the  circulation  the  drug  has  but  little  power  the 
arterial  pressure,  even  when  there  is  profound  an- 
aesthesia, being  scarcely  affected.  During  the  an- 
aesthesia not  only  was  the  spinal  motor  side  of 
the  cord  more  active  than  normal,  but  the  motor 
cerebral  cortex  was  found  to  be  excessively  ex- 
citable, the  animals  experimented  upon  offering  a 
strong  contrast  with  chloralized  dogs,  in  which 
the  psychomotor  cortex  was  almost  devoid  of  re- 
sponding power. 

As  a  practical  hypnotic,  the  action  of  chloralose 
is  very  variable  and  is  often  attended  by  dis- 
agreeable results,  ten  grains  frequently  failing  to 
cause  sleep,  although  the  same  amount  has  pro- 
duced complete  unconsciousness  with  alarming 
symptoms.  Partial  general  paralysis,  tremors, 
great  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  marked  evidences 
of  enfeebled  heart  action  have  not  rarely  followed 
the  use  of  the  drug,  while  involuntary  discharges 
ot  urine,  delirious  intoxication,  excessive  vomit- 
1Df  ,and°ther  disagreeable  symptoms  have  been 

ncc  A  16  d°se  ls  from  five  t0  ten  grains  (0.32- 
0.05  Gm.),  given  in  capsules. 

j  ^V?-  ^emlu  {Bidl  et  M6m-  de  J"  80c.  Med. 
de  l  Hop.  de  Paris,  xx.  1895),  has  reported  violent 
collapse,  excessively  rapid  feeble  pulse,  pronounced 
disturbance  of  respiration,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, and  collapse  as  produced  by  four  grains 
(0.2(>  Gm.)  ot  chloralose. 

Chloraloximes. — A  series  of  compounds,  whose 
strong  physiological  activities  are  asserted  to  be 
due  to  their  splitting  up  in  the  system  into  hy- 
drated chloral  and  their  respective  oximes.  They 
are  chloralaeeloximc  (melting  point,  72°  G,  161.6° 
F.)  ;  chloral '  camphor oxi 'me  (melting  point,'98°  C. 
208.4°  P.);    chloralnitroso  p-naphthol  (melting- 
point     100°    C     212°    P.,;  ehloralaeetaldoxime 
(melting  point,  74°  C,  105.2°  P.);  chloralbenzal- 
doxime  (melting  point,  62°  C,  143  6°  F  )  The 
compounds  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and' ether 
and   are    readily   reerystallized    from  petroleum 
benzin.    Water  dissolves  them  with  difficulty,  and 
when  applied  hot  is  likely  to  cause  decomposition 
and  the  re-formation  of  hydrated  chloral.  (Deut 
Chcm.  Zett.,  1892.) 

Chloretone.    Triohlorbutyl  Alcohol.  Acetone- 
chloroform,  CCI3.  ( CH3 )  2.C.0H  +  *HaO.— It  forms 
colorless  crystals  fusing  at  80°  to  81°  C.  (176°- 
177.8°    P.),    difficultly   soluble   in   water,  more 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glycerin.  Chlore- 
tone, in  1894,  was  introduced  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  an  anaesthetic  and  hypnotic  by  J  \ 
Abel     When  given  in  proper  doses  it  produces  in 
the  lower  animals  a  profound  sleep  with  complete 
anaesthesia  without  the  respiration  or  blood  press- 
ure being  seriously  affected,  although  the  period 
ot  sleep  may  last  some  hours  or  even  days  If 
the  dose  be  sufficient,  however,  death  occurs  from 
asphyxia.    Chloretone  has  no  influence  upon  the 
blood   very  httle  upon  blood  pressure,  although 
when  brought,  locally  in  contact  with  the  heart  it 
acts  as  a  depressant.    The  bodily  temperature  is 
distinctly  lowered  during  anaesthesia.    The  results 
of  Abel  in  regard  to  the  toxicity  of  chloretone 
have  been  challenged  by  E.  Impens,  who  finds 
that  chloretone  restricts  the  combustion  of  oxygen 
more  than   50  per  cent,  and  that  it   is  more 
dangerous  than  hydrated  chloral.  Certainly  as  a 
ln-pnoGe  and  general  anaesthetic,  chloretone 'has 
failed  to  fulfil  earlier  expectations.    This  failure 
may  ln  part  be  the  result  of  timidity  in  the  use 
of  the  drug,  the  dose  having  been  given  as  from 
two  to  ten  grains  (0.13-0.65  Gm.^but  we  have 
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given  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.)  in  twelve  hours  with- 
out producing  any  perceptible  symptoms,  and  a 
ease  is  reported  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
(7.7  Gm.)  taken  during  twenty-four  hours,  caus- 
ing sleep  for  six  days,  without  evil  results.  As  a 
local  anaesthetic  chloretone  seems  to  be  of  distinct 
value.  It  has  been  much  used  in  1  to  2  per  cent, 
solution  as  an  antiseptic  and  analgesic  applica- 
tion to  painful  ulcerations;  also  for  vomiting 
and  gastralgia.  Ten  grains  (0.G5  Gm. )  given 
before  anesthetization,  according  to  Lewis  Hirsch- 
mann,  reduces  the  amount  of  ether  required  to 
half,  and  also  lessens  the  after  nausea.  The  dose 
of  chloretone  is  five -to  fifteen  grains  (0.32  to  1 
Gm.).  In  the  physiological  laboratory  chloretone 
is  a  useful  anaesthetic,  0.2  Gm.  per  kilo  body- 
weight  being  given  intravenously  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  the  animal  alive. 

Chlorinated  Anaesthetic  Compounds.  Ethy- 
lene Dichlokide.  Bichloride  of  Ethylene.  Dutch 
Liquid.  /Ethyleni  Bichloridum.  Mthylenum  Chlo- 
ratum.  Elaylum  Chloratum.  Liquor  Hollandi- 
cus.  JEthylenchlorid,  Elaylchlorid,  G.  C2H4C12. 
By  the  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and  defiant  gas 
an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  discovered  by  four  as- 
sociated Dutch  chemists,  and  called  Dutch  liquid. 
This  Dutch  liquid  was  tried  as  an  anaesthetic  by 
Simpson  and  by  Nunneley.  Two  forms  of  the 
Dutch  liquid  have  been  experimented  with  by 
Aran  of  Paris,  and  one  of  them  furnished  very 
satisfactory  clinical  results.  The  liquid  which 
gave  the  favorable  results  has  been  ascertained  by 
Mialhe  and  Flourens  to  be  the  monochlorinated 
Dutch  liquid  (monochlorethylene  chloride,  CH2 
CLCHCla),  but  its  cost  proved  to  be  too  high  to 
allow  of  its  general  use  at  that  time  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  In  consequence  of  this  objection  to 
the  monochlorinated  liquid,  Mialhe  and  Flourens 
were  induced  to  search  for  a  substitute  in  the 
corresponding  compound  of  a  parallel  series  of 
ethers,  formed  by  the  action  of  successive  portions 
of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether,  C2H5C1;  under 
these  circumstances  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
the  chlorine,  atom  for  atom,  and  there  are  formed 
the  five  following  compounds:  C2H4C12;  C2H3C13; 
C2H2C14;  C2HC15;  C2C16.  Of  this  series,  the 
first  member  is  isomeric  with  the  Dutch  liquid; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  with  the  mono-,  bi-, 
and  triehlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  and  the  fifth  is 
a  chloride  of  carbon,  frequently  called  carbon 
sesquichloride.  The  first  member,  though  iden- 
tical with  the  Dutch  liquid  in  elementary  com- 
position and  having  a  vapor  of  the  same  density, 
has,  nevertheless,  a  lower  boiling  point,  i.e.  60°  to 
64°  C.  (140°-147.2°  F.) ,  while  the  Dutch  liquid 
boils  at  84.9°  C.  (185°  F.)  ;  it  is  also  different  in 
chemical  properties.  Thus,  it  is  not  decomposed 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  as 
the  Dutch  liquid  is,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  potas- 
sium, while  the  Dutch  liquid  is  immediately  at- 
tacked by  it.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  the  two  compounds,  while  isomeric,  or  having 
the  same  empiric  formula,  are  differently  consti- 
tuted molecularly.  Thus,  Dutch  liquid  is  known 
chemically  as  ethene  dichloride,  CH2C1,C'H2C1, 
while  the  chlorinated  ethyl  chloride  is  known  as 
ethylidene  chloride,  CH3CHC12.  This  difference 
of  molecular  structure,  of  course,  runs  all  through 
their  derivatives  until  the  final  product  C2C16  is 
reached  in  both  cases,  and  here  there  is  identity 
of  product. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mialhe  and  Flou- 
rens appears  to  be  that  the  four  chlorinated  hydro- 
chloric ethers  all  possess  anaesthetic  properties; 


and,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the: 
propose  the  use  of  the  mixed  ethers,  cor 
principally  of  the  tri-  and  quadrichlorinat* 
pounds,  as  an  anaesthetic,  under  the  in 
name  of  chlorinated  muriatic  ether.  Sii 
time  of  Mialhe  and  Flourens's  experimeii 
matter  has  been  taken  up  again,  and  Taubc 
P.,  1880,  603,  and  1881,  110)  proved  the 
ability  as  anaesthetics  of  monoehloivth 
chloride,  CH3,CC13,  and  of  monochlorethvlei 
ride,  CH2C1,CHC12.  ' 

The  precise  action  of  the  various  ethers  n 
organism  is  at  present  unknown.  The  con 
of  the  British  Association  found  (B.  M 
1879)  the  ethene  dichloride  ("formerly 
ethylene  dichloride,  or  Dutch  liquid.  C2H4C 
cause  convulsions  in  the  lower  animals,  w 
T.  Reiehert  (P.  M.  T.,  xi.  518)  foun 
the  "  ethylene  dichloride "  produces  ana 
with  the  usual  stages,  and  that,  like 
form,  it  depresses  the  heart  and  steadily 
the  arterial  pressure.  His  experiment: 
to  show,  however,  that  its  action  up 
heart  is  much  less  powerful  than  that  of 
form,  and  in  all  of  his  trials  the  animal 
centric  respiratory  paralysis  while  the  hec 
still  maintaining  some  degree  of  circulatic 
believes,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  much  safei 
than  chloroform,  ranking  it  between  the  lat 
ether.  It  is  evident  that  Reiehert  was  no 
the  same  agent  as  the  English  committe 
but  exactly  what  he  did  have  is  uncertain. 

The  above  bodies  are  produced  sometime 
considerable  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  1 
A  very  variable  mixture  of  the  middle  m 
of  the  series  has  been  sent  into  commerce 
the  name  of  liquor  ancestheticus.  Anothi 
ilar  mixture  containing  the  less  clilo 
bodies  is  the  cether  an&stheticus  aranii, 
between  84°  C.  (183.2°  F.)  and  103°  C. 
F.).  The  wther  ancestheticus,  Wiggers,  c< 
the  more  highly  chlorinated  products. 

Ethylidene  Chloride,  chlorinated  m 
ether,  ethydene  chloride  (CH3,CHC12),  is  t 
less,  very  mobile,  neutral  liquid,  having  a 
matic  ethereal  odor,  and  a  hot,  saccharine 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readil 
ble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  most  of  the  fix 
volatile  oils.  It  is  not  inflammable,  in  wl 
speet  it  agrees  with  chloroform.  When  pur 
is  a  liquid  somewhat  resembling  chloroform 
gr.  1.174  at  17°  C.  (62.6°  F.),  boiling  at 
(140°  F.),  and  not  miscible  with  water, 
be  distinguished  from  chloroform  in  that  i 
bines  with  chlorine  even  in  the  dark,  libt 
hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  Flourei 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  chloroform 
British  Association  Committee  (B.  M.  J.,  li 
believed  it  to  be  a  valuable  anaesthetic,  e: 
little  or  no  depressing  effect  upon  the  hea: 
the  work  of  the  committee  was  not  suffi' 
thorough  to  be  conclusive.  Many  years  ago 
used  it  on  man,  and  gave  judgment  in  its 
and  Binz  has  produced  human  anaesthesi: 
thinks  it  increases  the  force  of  the  circi 
(M.  T.  G.,  1879,  i.)  ;  but  Reeve  finds  (N.  R- 
334)  that  in  animals  it  lowers  the  arterial 
ure,  but  does  not  suddenly  paralyze  the  hei 
does  chloroform.  It  is  extremely  probabl 
the  liquid  used  by  Reiehert  was  this  sub 
and  not  the  ethylene  dichloride,  as  he  tt 
(See  Ethylene  Dichloride.) 

Methylene  Dichloride.  Dichloro-me 
Bichloride  of  Methylene.    CH2C12  — This  ^ 
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lucid  by  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  It 
•  be  prepared  by  exposing  to  sunshine,  in  a 
is  globe,  pure  chlorine  and  gaseous  methyl 
iride.   The  globe  has  two  lateral  apertures  for 
admission  of  the  gases,  and  below  an  open 
,,  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  tubu- 
's  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  of  which  the  other 
dure  communicates  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  sec- 
Woulfe's  bottle,  and  this  by  another  bent  tube 
1  a  flask.    The  second  bottle  is  surrounded 
1  ice,  and  the  flask  immersed  in  a  freezing 
ture,  to  condense  the  volatile  products.  The 
loride  condenses  in  the  flask  in  a  pure  state, 
le  the  contents  of  the  two  Woulfe's  bottles  con- 
chiefiy  of  chloroform.    (Gmelin,  vii.  288.) 
in  methyl  chloride  may  be  made  for  this  pur- 
by  heating  together  1  part  of  wood  spirit,  2 
a  of  sodium  chloride,  and  3  of  sulphuric  acid, 
collecting  the  evolved  gas  over  water,  which 
ins  the  impurities.   Methyl  chloride  is  a  color- 
pas,  having  an  ethereal  odor  and  a  sweetish 
.  (Gmelin.)     Richardson  found  it  to  possess 
tthetic  properties,  but  to  be  less  manageable 
the  methylene  dichloride.    It  has  been  since 
•  more  practically  by   reducing  chloroform 
ihlormethane )    in  alcoholic  solution  by  zinc 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  product  being  mixed  with 
r;  the  specifically  heavier  liquid  separates 
a  purified  by  successive  treatment  with  sodium 
oxide  solution,  sulphuric  acid,  water,  calcium 
ide,  mid  finally  by  fractional  distillation, 
ithylene  dichloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  an 
analogous  to  that  of  chloroform,  of  the  sp. 
.344,  and  the  boiling  point  40°  C.  (104°  F.). 
density  of  its  vapor  is  3.012  (Gmelin),  2.937 
hardson).    In  its  preparation  the  chlorine 
ces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  methyl  chlo- 
tlms  converting  the  CH3CI    (methyl  chlo- 
into  CH2CI2   (methylene  dichloride).  The 
r  of  the  dichloride  does  not,  like  that  of 
oform,  extinguish  the  flame  of  a  taper,  but 
takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
yielding,  as  the  result  of  combustion,  carbon 
de  and  hydrochloric  acid.    Methylene  dichlo- 
mixes  readily  with  absolute  ether,  and,  as  the 
lg  points  of  the  two  approach  nearly,  they 
ilize  evenly  and  equably.     It  is  neutral  to 
paper  and  an  acid  reaction  in  any  specimen 
1  be  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  hydro- 
ic  acid,  and  should  preclude  its  use  as  a 
ratory  anesthetic.  To  prevent  the  generation 
ie  acid,  the  liquid  should  be  kept  carefully 
iled  from  the  sunlight,  and  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  is  recommended, 
liis  experiments  upon  the   lower  animals, 
udson  found  that  methylene  dichloride  was  a 
I'ful   and    advantageous    anaesthetic,  narco- 
being  produced  more  rapidly  and  continuing 
[  than  when  caused  by  other  anaesthetics, 
lg  oil',  however,  with  great  suddenness.  ( M . 
•)  18(17.)     As  the  result  of  the  paper  of 
rdson,  the  dichloride  was  used  as  an  ana?s- 
'  by  various  English  surgeons,  also  in  Ger- 
and  America. 

Iging  from  its  chemical  constitution,  methy- 
lichloride,  containing  less  chlorine  than  chlo- 
n,  should  be  the  safer  of  the  two  agents.  It 
very  well  be  that  the  deaths  which  have 
rod  from  it  (B.  M.  J.,  Oct.  1800;  Dublin 
I  »}y    Journ:,    Aug.    1870:  J-  1871, 

'   have  been   due   to   the   commercial  drug 
something  else  than  it  purported  to  be. 
I   years  ago  H.  C.  Wood  had  examined  in 
"  lieinical  laboratories  of  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania  methylene  dichloride,  supplied  by 
one  of  the  most  reputable  of  the  English  manufac- 
turing chemical  linns,  and  sold  as  first  quality. 
It  contained,  however,  little  or  none  of  the  methy- 
lene dichloride,  and  was  largely  chloroform.  Gut- 
zart  states,  as  the  result  of  examination  of  German 
specimens  of  the  drug,  that  they  are  mixtures  of 
alcohol,  methylene  dichloride,  and  chloroform  in 
varying  proportions.  It  seems  even  probable 
that  Richardson  did  not  have  the  pure  article. 
The  experiments  of  Geuthcr  and  Eichholz,  and  of 
Heymanns  and  Debuck  (Arch,  dc  1'harmacod.,  i.) 
show  that  the  dichloride  acts  upon  guinea  pigs 
and  rabbits  similarly  to  chloroform,  but  that  chlo- 
roform is  twice  as  poisonous  to  the  heart.  It  is 
possible  that  methylene  dichloride  has  advantages 
over  chloroform,  but  the  high  price  of  the  pure 
drug  must  interfere  with  its  use.  Any  commer- 
cial article  offered  below  price  may  be  relied  upon 
as  impure.  The  quantity  used  by  Richardson 
averaged  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc. )  every  five  min- 
utes. As  yet  methylene  dichloride  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  safe  anaesthetic.  Even  the  mixture  of 
methylene  dichloride  and  absolute  ether,  which 
Richardson  introduced  under  the  name  of  methy- 
lene ether  (M.  T.  G.,  ii.  1872;  i.  1873),  has  caused 
death.  '  (P.  M.  T.,  iii.  718:  M.  T.  (I.,  July,  1873.) 

The  methylene  dichloride  may  be  given  inter- 
nally in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  minims 
(0.6-1.8  Cc),  which  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
spirit. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  Tctrachlor-methanc. 
Carbonci  Tetrachloridum.  Carboncum  Chloratum. 
Cldorocarbon.  Tctrachlorurc  dc  Carbone,  Formcne 
Perchlorc,  Fr.  Chlorkohlenstoff.  G.  CC14—  This 
substance,  though  discovered  by  Regnault  so  early 
as  1839,  did  not  come  into  general  notice  until  De- 
cember, 1805,  when  it  was  suggested  as  an  ana>s- 
thetic  by  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  (AT.  T.  G.,  Dec. 
180.5.)  It  had.  however,  been  previously  used  as 
an  anaesthetic  by  A.  E.  Sansom  and  John  .Harley, 
who  experimented  with  it  in  1864,  and  recorded 
their  experience  in  Sansom's  work  on  Chloroform, 
published  in  May,  1805.  (B.  and  F.  Mcd.-Chir. 
Rev.,  1S07,  551.)'  To  procure  it,  dry  chlorine  is 
passed  first  through  a  bottle  containing  carbon 
disulphide,  and  then  through  a  porcelain  tube 
filled  with  pieces  of  porcelain  and  kept  at  a  bright 
red  heat.  The  vapors  are  condensed  in  a  well 
cooled  receiver,  forming  a  yellowish-red  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
sulphur  chloride.  The  sulphur  chloride  is  re- 
moved by  slowly  adding  the  liquid  to  an  excess 
of  potash  lye  or  milk  of  lime,  the  moisture  being 
set  aside,  and  agitated  from  time  to  time  until  the 
sulphur  compound  is  decomposed,  and  then 
distilled.  Chloroform  is  made  to  yield  it  by  the 
substitution  of  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  one  of 
hydrogen;  thus  CHC13  (chloroform)  becomes  CC14 
( carbon  tetrachloride ) . 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  a  transparent  colorless 
liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.599  (Regnault),  boiling  at 
77°  C.  (170.0°  F.Jj  with  a  vapor  density  of  5.33. 
and  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavor.  At  30°  C.  (80° 
F.)  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  has  al- 
ready found  an  extensive  use  in  organic  labora- 
tories as  a  solvent  for  fats,  replacing  petroleum 
benzin  to  advantage  because  of  its  non-inflamma- 
bility. As  a  solvent  for  alkaloids  in  assay  work 
and  in  manufacturing  processes  it  takes  the 
place  of  chloroform.  Mixtures  of  40  per  cent, 
light  petroleum  benzin  with  00  per  cent,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  or  50  per  cent,  benzene  with  50  per 
cent,  carbon  tetrachloride,  are  also  uninflammable. 
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P.  Smith  describes  its  effects  as  follows.  About 
half  a  ffuidrachm  (1.8  Cc.)  on  a  handkerchief 
was  inhaled.  The  vapors  had  a  quince-like  odor, 
and  produced  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  fauces, 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  calmness  and  comfort. 
A  very  rapid  and  fugacious  anaesthesia  was  pro- 
duced by  a  larger  dose.  Small  doses  of  the  car- 
bon tetrachloride  caused  in  animals  entire  loss 
of  power  and  consciousness,  from  which  they  soon 
recovered  entirely;  but  larger  doses  occasioned 
death.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  John  Har- 
ley.  Trials  on  human  beings  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  carbon  tetrachloride  may  be 
usefully  employed,  by  inhalation,  for  the  relief  of 
pain,  especially  headache,  tic  douloureux,  tooth- 
ache, dysmenorrhea,  etc. 

J.  Y.  Simpson  concluded,  however,  that  it  de- 
presses the  heart  much  more  than  does  chloro- 
form, and  it  has  failed  to  come  into  use.  See 
also  L.  L.,  June,  18G7.  Its  vapor,  applied  to 
the  eye  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  on  the  hand,  is 
asserted  to  be  an  effectual  means  of  relieving  some 
forms  of  conjunctivitis,  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
photophobia,  etc.  Injected  subcutaneously,  in  the 
dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.5-1.0  Cc.) 
it  relieved  pains  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  without  subsequent  nausea.  Internally, 
Simpson  tried  it  only  in  small  doses  in  gastro- 
dynia,  in  which  it  had  the  same  effects  as  chloro- 
form.   (M.  T.  G.,  1865,  651.) 

Chloroiodolipol. — This  is  stated  to  be  a  chlo- 
rine substitution  product  of  phenol,  creosote,  and 
guaiacol.  It  is  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
respiratory  tract  by  inhalation. 

Chlorol. — A  liquid  disinfectant  containing  mer- 
curic chloride,  sodium  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  copper  sulphate,  dissolved  in  water.  It  should 
be  used  with  caution. 

Chlorolin. — This  is  a  liquid  disinfectant  said  to 
contain  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  monochlorphenol 
and  trichlorphenol.  It  is  applied  to  wounds  in 
solutions  varying  in  strength  from  one-half  to 
three  per  cent.  Pills  containing  one  thirtieth  of 
a  grain  of  chlorolin  have  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

Chlorphenols. — By  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  phenol  is  produced  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and 
parachlorphenol  (C6H4C1.0H.)  and  by  continued 
action  trichlorphenol  ( C6H2C13.0H. ) .  Orthochlor- 
phenol  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  175°  C.  (347°  F.) 
and  solidifying  at  7°  C.  (44.6°  F.)  ;  the  para- 
chlorphenol forms  crystals  melting  at  37°  C. 
(98.6°  F.)  and  boiling  at  217°  C.  (422.6°  F.) . 
Both  have  an  unpleasant,  penetrating  odor.  Tri- 
chlorphenol, which  was  discovered  by  Laurent, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  68°  C. 
(154.4°  F.)  and  boil  at  244°  C.  (471.2°  F.).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cech  (PraJct.  Ch.,  Bd.  xxii.)  was  the  first  to 
show  that  a  mixture  of  three  isomers  of  mono- 
chlor-  and  triehlorphenols  was  an  extremely  ac- 
tive antiseptic,  more  powerful  than  phenol  itself; 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  Karpow,  working  in  the 
laboratory  of  Nencki,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  This  investi- 
gator found  that  metachlorphenol  is  poisonous  to 
the  rabbit,  the  minimum  fatal  dose  being  1.08 
Gm.  per  kilogramme,  and  the  chief  symptom 
violent  clonic  convulsions.  He  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  both  orthochlor-  and  parachlor- 
phenol escape  with  the  urine,  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  probably  also  with 
glycouronic  acid,  the  urine  becoming  rapidly 
blackish  on  exposure  to  air,  and  confirmed  the 
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observations  of  Kiilz  (A.  G.  P.,  Bd.  xxx. 
the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with  the  chlorphe 
polarizes  to  the  left.     It  would  appear  ah 
certain  that  the  chlorphenols  undergo  at  least 
tial  decomposition  in  the  organism,  giving  oi 
to  hydroquinone,  pyrocatecliin,  and  other  et'l 
found  after  poisoning  with  phenol.    The  a<|n 
of  these  chlorphenols  upon  the  general  sv 
is   probably    practically   that   of  phenol." 
germicides  these  compounds  were  found  by  Ni 
to  be  very  active,  the  2  per  cent,  solution  1 
stronger  than  the  5  per  cent,  phenol  solution 
only  a  little  weaker  than  the  one-thousandth 
limate  solution. 

In  practical  medicine  chlorphenols  have 
used  by  Sinianoffski,  by  Girard,  and  by  o<| 
According  to  Girard,.  the  2  per  cent,  soluti 
irritant  to  the  surface  of  wounds,  but  Siman 
asserts  that  even  the  20  per  cent,  soluthj 
glycerin  is  not  irritant  to  mucous  memb 
A.  Spengler  (Arch,  des  Sci.  Biolog.,  vol.  iv. 
96)  states  that  the  parachlorphenol  acts  very 
getically  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
its  10  per  cent,  glycerin  solution,  applied  1 
to  the  larynx,  causes  no  irritation  but  an 
thesia  which  lasts  some  days  and  is  very  i 
tageous  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  lory 
These  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  Sin 
ski.    The  chlorphenols  have  been  used  in 
gonorrhoea,  ulceration,  and  various  other  silcal 
affections,  and  Girard  affirms  that  a  1  pei, 
solution  affects  wounds  favorably,  and  tha 
per  cent,  solution  affords  an  excellent  met], 
sterilizing  the  instruments  and  hands  of  sui 

The  chlorsalols,  the  salicylic  esters  of  chl 
nols,  were  also  studied  by  Nencki  and  fo 
undergo  decomposition  in  the  intestines  or  si 
the  salicylic  acid  or  its  derivatives  appear!  in 
the  urine.     The  antiseptic  properties  ofBese 
chlorsalols  were  found  to  be  much  greateBian 
that  of  salol.    Girard  has  used  them  in  d< 
from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  (3.9-5.8  Gm.)  a 
cystitis  and  diarrhoea  with  excellent  results 
serini  has  employed  them  in  phthisis  and  ii 
chitis  by  means  of  an  inhaling  apparal 
which  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.)  are  placet 
piece  of  cotton,  the  patient  inhaling  wit 
and  deep  inhalations  from  five  to  ten  r 
daily.     Usually  at  first  some  pulmonic 
tion,  and  even  for  a  day  or  two  temporary 
bation,  occur,  but  the  final  results  are  sai< 
remarkable. 

Menthorol,   so   called,  is  a  moderatehpiick 
liquid,  with  an  agreeable  taste  and  the 
parachlorphenol,  which  is  said  to  be  a  mis 
menthol  and  parachlorphenol.    It  may  be 
a  local  remedy  in  a  5  to  15  per  cent,  soli 
the  treatment  of  ulcerations  of  the<7iroflf  an 

Chroatol. — Terpin-iodo-hydrate,  C10H16 
curs  in  greenish-yellow  crystals,  having 
matic  odor;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  so 
alcohol  and  glycerin,  slightly  soluble  in  et 
chloroform.  It  has  been  used  externally 
treatment  of  psoriasis  and  other  skin  disi 
a  dusting  powder  or  10  per  cent,  ointmen 

Chrome  Yellow.    Ghromate  of  Lead. 
Yellow.    Leipsic  Yellow.    Paris  Yellow. 
This  is  the  neutral  lead  chromate  prepared 
cipitating  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  witllotas 
sium  chromate.    It  is  of  a  beautiful  lenio* 
color.    The  basic  lead  chromate  (PbO,l| 
possesses  a  red  color,  and  is  sometimes  u' 
pigment.      Chrome   green    is    either  c/< 
sesquioxide  or  a  mixture  of  chrome  yel 
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Chromium. — Cinchonidine  Salicylate. 
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russian  blue  The  chromates  are  often  adul- 
rated  with  lead  sulphate.  Duviller  [J.  P.  C, 
01U,  1873,  114)  detects  this  by  heating  one  part 
the  suspected  pigment  with  a  mixture  of  from 
io  to  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.420,  one 
two  parts  of  water,  and  one-fourth  part  of 
I'ohol.  The  chromate  is  all  dissolved,  but  any 
jphate  present  remains  unaffected.  Lead  chro- 
ate  has  been  used  by  bakers  for  giving  a  rich 
Uow  coloring  to  buns,  and  there  can  be  no 
mbt  of  its  having  produced  fatal  poisoning  in  a 
imber  of  cases.  John  Marshall  has  shown  that 
-  exhibition  in  animals  is  followed  by  an  absorp- 
'ii,  which  takes  place  very  slowly. 
Chromium. — Chromium  was  discovered  by 
mquelin  in  1 7!>7.  Its  most  common  ore  is 
rome  iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  oxide  and  ehro- 
ium  sesquioxide.  This  is  not  an  abundant  min- 
.1.  the  principal  source  of  supply  being  at 
■esent  Asia  Minor.  Chromium  is  obtained  by 
niting  its  oxide  in  contact  with  charcoal  with 
6  aid  of  the  electric  arc;  or  by  the  more  recent 
■thuds  of  reduction  of  its  oxide  by  finely  divided 
•lallic  aluminum  ( Goldschmidt) ,  or  by  metal- 
silicon  (Green  and  Wahl).  It  is  a  brittle 
eta],  of  a  grayish-white  color  like  platinum, 
ith  some  lustre,  and  very  hard,  so  that  it 
ratches  glass.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  (3.8,  atomic  weight 
.7,  and  symbol  Cr.  It  does  not  change  by 
posure  to  the  air,  and  is  with  difficulty  attacked 

•  the  acids.  It  forms  with  oxygen  five  com- 
mnds:  1,  the  monoxide  (CrO).  2,  the  sesqui- 
ide  iCi'203),  3,  the  trioxide  or  chromic  acid 
i03).  Of  the  two  others,  one  may  be  considered 
a  compound  of  the  monoxide  and  sesquioxide 
rOiCrjOs),  and  the  other,  called  perchromic 
ids,  consists  of  two  atoms  of  chromium  and 
ren  of  oxygen  (C12O7).  Chromium  combines 
ith  Chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  the 
chloride  and  sesquichloride.  The  chief  value  of 
romium  in  the  arts  is  as  the  source  of  potassium 
chromate  and  of  pigments,  although  recently  it 
is  come  into  extensive  use  as  an  alloy,  called 
no-chromium,  for  the  manufacture  of  chrome 
eel  and  nickel-chrome  steel. 

Chrysarobin  Oxide. — Chrysarobini  Oxidum. 
brownish-black  powder,  obtained  by  boiling  chrys- 
obin  in  water  with  sodium  peroxide;  its  5  to  10 

*  cent,  ointment  has  been  highly  recommended 
'  Unna  in  the  treatment  of  facial,  genital,  and 
her  forms  of  eczema  for  which  chrysarobin  is  too 
ntating.  It  has  no  influence  in  dry  eruptions. 
Cichorium.  Cichorium  Intybus,  L.  Chicory. 
Koory, — A  perennial  herbaceous  composite  plant, 
digenous  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  this 
untry,  where  it  grows  in  fields,  and  in  roads 
ong  the  fences.  The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter 
s,<'.  without  acrimony  or  any  very  peculiar 
'▼W.  The  taste  is  strongest  in  the  root  and 
wkest  in  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  when  young 
lu  tender,  are  eaten  as  salad.  Chicory  is  a 
eWe,  non-irritating  tonic. 

Hie  root  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  or 
'"Iterant  of  coffee.  In  preparing  it.  Dausse 
wmmends  that  the  dried  root  should  be  cut  into 
ithet  large  and  equal  pieces,  which  are  to  be 
until  they  lose  140  out  of  500  parts.  The 
BCes  are  then  easilv  ground  in  a  mill,  and  afford 
HKnvish-brown  powder.  (Ph.  Cb..  1850,  688.) 
1  r ranee  alone  the  annual  consumption  of  chie- 
1  1  >it  amounted  in  1860  to  sixteen  million 
muds.  por  methods  of  detection  in  ground 
Oee,  see  P.  J.,  1867.  141:  also  Allen  (Com. 
-!"«/.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  part  2,  540),  and 


J.  R.  Leebody  (Cliem.  News,  1874,  243).  A  gluco- 
side  has  been  obtained  from  the  blossoms  of 
Cichorium  Intybus  by  jSiietzki  (A.  Pharm.,  (3)  8, 
327),  to  which  the  formula  C32li34Ui9  is  assigned. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  yields  glucose  and 
a  compound,  C20II14O9.  This  decomposition  pro- 
duct seems  to  exist  in  the  blossoms  ready  formed 
along  with  the  glucoside.  The  yurden  endive  is 
also  a  species  of  Cichorium,  C.  Pndivia,  L. 

Cicuta.  Cicuta  virosa,  L.  Water  Hemlock. 
Coicbane.  Ciyuc  vireusc,  Fr.  Wasscrschierliny, 
G — A  perennial,  umbelliferous  European  plant, 
growing  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  streams.  It 
is  very  poisonous  to  most  animals  which  feed  upon 
it,  though  said  to  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  goats 
and  sheep.  According  to  Wikszemski,  it  acts  upon 
frogs  similarly  to  picrotoxin,  at  first  stimulating 
the  convulsive  centres  in  the  medulla  and  pro- 
ducing violent  general  spasms,  and  later  causing 
general  centric  paralysis.  ( Uragendorff,  Jahrcsb., 
1875,  494»)  Upon  man  it  operates  as  an  acrid 
narcotic,  producing  vertigo,  intoxication,  and 
convulsions,  followed  by  general  paralysis  and 
death.  (Ibid.)  Infusion  of  galls  is  recommended 
as  an  antidote,  but  should  not  be  relied  on  to 
the  exclusion  of  emetics.  When  the  plant 
causes  vomiting,  as  it  frequently  does,  fatal  elfects 
are  less  prone  to  ensue.  It  is  said  to  be  less  poison- 
ous dried  than  fresh;  Van  Ankum  (•/.  C, 
1868,  105,  151)  has  shown  that  the  active  princi- 
ple is  a  resinous,  chemically  indifferent  substance, 
to  which  the  name  cicutoxin  has  been  given. 
JJilhm  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  v.  281)  has  since  obtained  this 
principle  pure,  as  a  thick,  tenacious,  amorphous 
substance,  of  acid  reaction,  of  slight  odor  but  dis- 
agreeable taste.  The  dry  root  yielded  about  3.5 
per  cent.,  the  fresh  0.2  per  cent,  of  cicutoxin. 
The  presence  of  a  volatile  alkaloid  resembling 
coniine,  and  termed  cicutinc,  has  been  observed  by 
Wittstein  and  Buignet.  The  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation,  was  found  by  Simon  not  to  be 
poisonous.  Accordi7ig  to  Julius  Trapp,  it  is 
identical  with  the  aromatic  oil  of  cumin  seeds. 
(Ciicm.  Cb.,  1858,  414.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root  operated  as  a 
violent  poison  upon  animals.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  xxxi. 
258.)  At  present  the  plant  is  never  used  inter- 
nally, and  rarely  externally  as  an  anodyne  poul- 
tice in  local  pains. 

Cicuta  macvlata,  L.,  American  icatrr  hemlock, 
Musquash  root,  Beaver  poison,  Spotted  coicbane. 
This  grows  in  meadows  and  on  the  borders  of 
streams  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
closely  analogous,  in  botanical  character  and  in 
effects,  to  the  European  species.  In  several  in- 
stances children  have  been  fatally  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing its  root.  This  consists  of  several  oblong, 
fleshy  tubers,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  finger, 
spreading  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  hav- 
ing an  odor  and  taste  not  unlike  those  of  parsnip. 
For  microscopic  examination  of  plant,  see  A.  •/.  /'.. 
July.  1891.  Cicuta  has  been  highly  lauded  as  a 
specific  in  nervous  and  sick  headache  (Proc.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1858,  253).  but  is  rarely  if  ever  used.  J. 
E.  Young  found  in  the  seeds  an  alkaloid  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  coniine.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii. 
294,  confirmed  by  R.  Glenk,  A.  J.  P.,  1891,  328.) 

In  poisoning  by  either  of  these  species  of  Cicuta, 
free  vomiting  should  be  induced  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  symptoms  met  as  they  arise.  . 

Cinchonidine  Salicylate.  Cinchonidinw  Sali- 
ci/las.  Ci9H22X20.C7Il603. — This  salt  occurs  in 
needles  soluble  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.)  in  766  parts  of 
water.    It  is  capable  of  producing  physiologically 
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the  action  of  the  quinine  salts,  and  no  doubt  is  a 
powerful  antiperiodic,  inferior,  however,  to  the  or- 
dinary preparations  of  that  alkaloid.  It  has  been 
recommended  and  considerably  used  as  a  specific 
in  chronic  and  subacute  rheumatism,  in  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1-1.3  Gm.)  a  day, 
best  given  in  pill  or  capsule. 

Cinnamic  Acid.  Acidum  Cinnamicum.  CqRs 
CH  =  CH.COOH. — This  acid  occurs  naturally  in 
Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  and  is  made  synthetically 
by  the  reaction  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  benzal- 
dehyde,  or  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  fused  sodium  acetate  upon  benzal- 
deliyde.  It  forms  colorless,  lustrous  plates,  melt- 
ing at  133°  C.  (271°  F.),  and  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  quite  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Cinnamic  acid  is  used  in  medicine  solely 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in 
the  form  of  sodium  cinnamate  (hetol) .  As 
originally  suggested  by  A.  Landerer  (M.  M.  W., 
xxxv.  Nos.  40,  41),  this  salt  is  to  be  given  intra- 
venously, and,  according  to  Tobias,  the  same  vein 
may  be  injected  from  fifty  to  sixty  times  in  suc- 
cession. Most  extraordinary  results  have  been 
claimed  for  the  method,  Landerer  affirming  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  uncomplicated  tuberculosis 
85  per  cent,  of  the  cases  can  be  cured.  The  heated 
controversy  to  which  Landerer's  paper  gave  rise 
has  been  well  reviewed  by  W.  J.  Robinson  (M.  A., 
1902).  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  Lan- 
derer treatment  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  the  conclusion  of  Robinson  that  sodium 
cinnamate  is  not  a  direct  curative  agent  in  tuber- 
culosis and  is  of  no  more  value  symptomatically 
than  is  creosote,  is  probably  correct.  The  sodium 
cinnamate  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  three  grains  (0.13-0.2  Gm.).  The 
initial  intravenous  dose  of  the  intravenous  treat- 
ment should  not  exceed  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain 
(0.0013  Gm. )  ;  the  injection  may  be  made  every 
third  day  and  the  amount  increased  until  one- 
third  of  a  grain  (0.021  Gm.)  has  been  reached. 
A  10  per  cent,  solution  in  glycerin  affords  an 
excellent  method  of  administration. 

Citarin.      Sodium  Anhydromethylenecitrate. 

(Na0.C0CH2)2.  C0/gg2^>0.— A  readily  soluble 

compound  which  is  said  to  liberate  formaldehyde 
in  the  blood.  It  is  asserted  to  be  a  useful  remedy 
in  cases  of  uric  acid  gravel,  and  in  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  doses  of  30  to  45  grains 
(2-3  Gm.)  four  times  a  day. 

Citrophen.  C3H4  ( OH )  ( C0NH.C6H40C2H5 )  3. 
This  compound  of  citric  acid  and  p-phenetidin 
originated  with  Roos.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  water;  its 
melting  point  is  181°  C.  (358°  F.)  and  its  ready 
solubility  in  water  adapts  it  for  hypodermic  use. 
It  is  used  as  an  antipyretic,  also  in  migraine  and 
neuralgia.  Dose,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0 
Gm.). 

Civet.  Zibethum.  Civette,  Fr.  Zibeth,  G. 
This  is  an  odorous  substance,  obtained  from  two 
animals  of  the  genus  Viverra;  the  V.  Givetta  or 
civet  cat  of  Africa,  and  the  V.  Zibetha,  which  in- 
habits the  East  Indies.  It  is  secreted  in  a  cavity 
opening  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals, 
and  is  collected  from  animals  confined  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  semi-liqu=d,  unctuous,  yellowish, 
becoming  brown  and  thicker  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  of  a  very  strong,  peculiar  odor,  similar  to 
that  of  nyusk,  though  less  agreeable  and  less  dif- 
fusible, and  of  a  bitterish,  subacrid,  disagreeable, 
fatty  taste.  When  heated  it  becomes  quite  fluid, 


and  at  a  higher  temperature  takes  fire  and  bur| 
with  a  clear  flame,  leaving  little  residue.  It  f 
insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  solubk- 
ether  and  cold  alcohol,  but  heated  alcohol  d| 
solves  it  almost  entirely,  depositing  it  again  upl 
cooling.  It  contains,  among  other  ingredients,! 
volatile  oil,  fat,  and  free  ammonia.  In  medicil 
it  was  formerly  employed  in  lieu  of  castor  a| 
musk;  it  is  now  used  exclusively  as  a  perfuil 
For  analyses  of  commercial  samples,  see  P. 
1897,  101. 

Clematis.  Clematis  recta,  L.  (C.  erecta,  )| 
Upright  Virgin's  Bower.  Clematite,  Fr.  IValdn 
G — A  perennial  European  plant.  The  leaves  <J 
flowers  have  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  Wll 
bruised  in  a  mortar  they  irritate  the  eyes  s| 
throat,  giving  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears  and  to  coiif 
ing,  and  applied  to  the  skin  they  produce  inflJ 
mation  and  vesication;  hence  their  old  name'! 
flammula  Jovis.  The  acrimony  is  greatly  din] 
ished  by  drying.  Storck  found  this  clematis  tol 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  from  one  I 
two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.)  of  the  extraeff 
day,  or  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  (2-2.G  Gij 
of  the  leaves  given  in  infusion  three  times! 
day,  and  to  be  useful,  locally  and  internally, 
syphilitic,  cancerous,  and  other  foul  ulcers. 

Other  species  of  Clematis  have  the  same  a<j| 
properties;  among  these  C.  flammula,  L., f 
sweet-scented  virgin's  bower,  which,  thougH 
native  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  J 
vitalba,  L.,  or  traveller's  joy,  also  a  nativel 
Europe,  and  several  indigenous  species,  of  wll 
C.  virginiana,  L.,  or  common  virgin's  boiccrA 
viorna,  L.,  or  leather  flower,  and  C.  crispa,\ 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  C.  recta,  L. 
these  are  climbing  plants.  Rochebrune  (foxil 
Africaine,  i.)  affirnis  that  he  has  found  in  C.  //  j 
mula,  L.,  an  alkaloid,  clematine,  two  milligram  f 
of  which  will  produce  in  the  guinea  pig  cop  ] 
and  frequent  urination,  general  tremors,  great  j 
turbance  of  respiration,  feebleness  and  intertj 
tency  of  the  heart  beat,  followed  in  seven  mis 
by  convulsions  ending  in  coma  and  death. 

From  the  bruised  roots  and  stems  of  C.  vital 
L.,  boiled  for  a  few  moments  in  water  to  diniif 
their  acrimony,  and  then  digested  in  sweet  oil  | 
a  little  while,  is  made  a  preparation  used  locjj 
in  Europe  for  the  itch.  Twelve  or  fifteen  appij 
tions  are  said  to  be  usually  sufficient.  G;;| 
has  found  in  this  species  an  alkaloid,  also  naj 
clematine,  which  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  j 
crystallizable  in  six-sided  needles;  also  an  aj 
volatile  oil  analogous  to  mezereon  in  its  prcjj 
ties,  tannic  acid,  mucilage,  and  earthy  salts. 
P.  €.,  Aout,  1869.) 

Clove  Bark.  Cortex  Caryophyllatus.  Cct 
Caryophyllata. — Under  these  names  two  bavkij 
cur  in  the  market.  Of  these  the  most  abunit 
comes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  derived  # 
a  tree,  Dicypellium  caryophyllatum,  Nees  (Lu\\ 
guaianensis,  Aublet,  Per  sea  caryophyllacea,  Majj 
Fam.  Myrtacea;.  It  is  usually  in  eylm 
from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  an  inch  in  diar 
composed  of  numerous  separate  pieces  rf 
around  one  another  and  having  a  dark  b  In 
color,  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  odor  sinula  |o 
that  of  cloves.  The  second  variety  of  clove  1 
occurs  in  fragments,  resembling  the  other^ 
in  odor  and  color  but  softer  and  lighter,  ana! 
posed  to  be  derived  from  Myrtus  caryophy 
(L.)  {Eugenia  can/ophyllwa,  Wight),  v 
grows  in  Ceylon.  This  clove  bark  has  aroil 
properties  not  unlike  those  of  the  spice 
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icli  it  derived  its  name,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
1  is  not  used  in  this  country.  Some  authors 
re  confounded  with  it  a  different  bark,  produced 
the  Moluccas,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name 
culilawan.  (See  Culilaican.)  For  description 
a  false  clove  bark,  see  A.  J.  P.,  vol.  xv. 
Cnicus.  Cnicus  arvensis,  lloil'm.  (Carduus 
ensis  (L.),  Bobs.  Cirsium  arvense,  Scop.) 
nada  Thistle. — This  European  composite  plant, 
which  have  been  attributed  diaphoretic,  emetic, 
1  tonic  properties,  according  to  Herman  J. 
•ice  (A.  J.  P.,  lxviii.  1890)  contains  a  volatile 
aloid. 

Joal  Tar. — When  bituminous  coal  is  subjected 
dry  distillation,  besides  the  incondensible  gases 
ich  serve  for  lighting',  and  the  charcoal  left 
lind  as  coke,  which  is  a  valuable  fuel,  there  are 
med  numerous  other  pyrogenic  products,  neces- 
ily  more  or  less  varying  in  character  and 
mint,  not  only  according  to  the  kind  of  coal 
id,  but  also  with  the  varying  circumstances  of 
•  decomposing  process.  Most  of  these  newly 
med  bodies,  all  of  which  are  volatile,  are 
idensed  into  a  dark  thick  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
istance  called  coal  tar.  Formerly  this  was 
isidered  as  refuse  matter,  but  from  it  are  now 
pared  substances  of  great  value  in  the  arts  and 
medicine.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  a  condensed 
W  of  these  substances.  For  greater  details,  see 
ige, Coal-Tar  and  Ammonia,  2d  ed.,  London,  1887, 
1  Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry,  3d  ed., 
iladelphia,  1901,  chap.  xi.  The  composition  of 
1  tar  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature 
which  the  distillation  of  the  coal  is  effected,  the 
Id  of  solid  bodies  and  of  gases  being  larger 
;>n  the  temperature  is  higher,  while  at  a  lower 
iperature  the  liquid  portion  of  the  tar  is  in 
reased  amount.  When  coal  tar  is  submitted 
distillation  and  rectification,  it  yields  the  fol- 
ing  products,  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  in 
'iable  proportion : 

.  Solids. — Naphthalene,  CioH8,  methyl-naph- 
lene,  CnHio,  naphtha-ethylene  and  diphenyl, 
Hio,  fluorene,  C'i3Hi0,  anthracene  and  phenan- 
ene,  C14H10.  fluoranthene,  C15H10,  methyl-an- 
aepiie.  Ci5Hi2,.retene,  Ci£rli2,  chrysene,  C18H12, 
vne,  Ci6Hi0,  picene,  C22H14,  and  carbazol,  Cie 

!.  Liquids. — These  may  be  neutral  hydrocarbons, 
ds,  and  ethers  of  the  same,  or  bases.  The  neu- 
I  hydrocarbons  are  benzene,  CeH6,  toluene,  C7 
.  methyl-toluene,  and  iso-xylene,  C8Hi0,  pseu- 
inmene,  and  mesitylene,  C9H12,  cymene,  C'ioHi4. 
i  acid  constituents  are  phenol,  C6H60,  ortho- 
sol,  paracresol,  and  metacresol,  C7II8O,  phlorol, 
IhA  roso'lic  acid,  C2oHi603.  pyroeatechin,  Cg 
•2.  and  creosote,  consisting  of  the  methyl  ethers 
pyroeatechin  and  its  homologues,  C7II8O2.  C8 
A.  and  C9II12O2.  There  are  also  present, 
bably  in  combination  with  the  ammonia  of  the 
moniaeat  liquor,  acetic,  butyric,  carbonic,  hy- 
eyanic,  sulphocyanic,  and  hydrdsulphuric  acids. 
3  bases  are  ammonia.  NH3.  methylamine,  CH3, 
[2.  ethylamine,  C2H5NH2,  phenylamine,  C6H5, 
I2.  pyridine,  ('sHsN'.  picoline,  C6H8N,  lutidine, 
^NT.  collidine,  C6HnN,  leucoline,  C9H7N,  irido- 
e.  CiollgN^  cryptidine,  CnHuN,  acridine,  C12 
coridine,  C;10Hi5N,  rubidine,  C11H17N,  and 
'dine,  Ci2H19N. 

!-  Oases.  (1)  Illuminating  gases. — Acetylene, 
h  ethylene,  C2H4,  propylene,  C3H6,  butylene, 
la.  allylene,  C3H4.  crotonylene,  C4H6,  terene, 
\.  and  vapors  of  benzene,  C6H6,  styrolene, 
Is.  naphthalene,    Ci0H8,  methyl-naphthalene, 


C11H10,  fluorene,  Ci3IIio,  fluoranthene,  C15H10, 
hexane,  CeHx4,  heptane,  C7H18,  and  octane,  CaHi8. 

(2)  Heating  and  diluting  gases. — Hydrogen,  H2, 
marsh-gas  (methane),  CH4,  carbon  monoxide,  CO. 

(3)  Impurities. — Carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  ammonia, 
NH3,  cyanogen,  (CN>2,  methyl  cyanide,  CH3,CN, 
sulphocyanic  acid,  GN,SH,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
H2S,  carbon  disulphide,  CS2,  carbon  oxysulphide, 
COS,  and  nitrogen,  Na. 

Cobalt.  (Co  ==58.56.) — This  not  very  abun- 
dant metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  ar- 
senic, and  is  rarely  used  in  its  pure  condition  in 
medicine  or  pharmacy.  It  occurs  as  smalt ine  or 
tin-white  cobalt,  cobalt  glance,  or  sulpharscnidc; 
cobalt  bloom,  cry tit  fine,  or  arsenate;  earthy  cobalt 
or  wad,  a  mixture  of  cobaltous  oxide  and  black 
manganese  oxide,  and  spiess  cobalt,  (Co.Ni.Fe) 
As2. 

Spiess  cobalt  is  frequently  employed  as  the 
source  of  cobalt  salts,  and  the  substance  called  in 
commerce  zaffre  is  an  impure  cobalt  arsenate, 
made  hy  simply  roasting  the  crude  cobalt  ores  or 
calcining  them,  with  access  of  air,  and  is  used  to 
give  a  blue  color  to  glass,  enamels,  and  pottery 
glaze.  The  native  ore  is  frequently  found  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  flystone,  and  is  used  for 
poisoning  flies,  by  roughly  grinding  it  and  putting 
a  small  quantity  in  a  saucer  with  sweetened  water. 
Smalt  is  the  common  name  used  for  glass  colored 
by  fusing  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  producing  a  blue 
pigment,  for  coloring  glass,  etc  The  soluble  salts 
of  cobalt,  particularly  the  chloride  and  sulphocya- 
nate,  have  been  used  to  impregnate  paper,  etc., 
giving  it  ordinarily  a  pink  tint,  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  moisture,  while  on  elevation  of  tem- 
perature and  drying  the  color  changes  to  blue. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  produce 
the  so-called  barometer  paper. 

A  cobalt  oxide,  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
chloride  with  potassium  hydroxide,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  rheumatism.  It  is  emetic  in  the  dose  of 
10  or  20  grains  (0.G5-1.3  Gm.).  The  salts  of  the 
metal  are  irritant  poisons.  The  statement  that  the 
cobalt  salts  and  hydrocyanic  acid  will  form  in  the 
animal  system  a  potassium  or  sodium-cobalt-cy- 
anide and  are  antagonistic  poisons  and  may  be 
used  as  antidotes  one  for  the  other,  is  probably^ 
not  correct.    (See  Hiibher,  A.  I.  P.,  vol.  ix.) 

Cobalt  Blue. — This  beautiful  pigment  is  a 
compound  of  cobalt  oxide  and  aluminum  oxide,  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  the  mixed  solutions  of  a 
salt  of  aluminum  and  one  of  cobalt  by  means  of 
an  alkali,  and  washing,  drying,  and  strongly  cal- 
cining the  precipitate.  (Berzelius.)  The  cobalt 
blue  of  Thenard  is  made  by  heating  together  the 
hydrated  cobalt  subphosphate  and  aluminum  hy- 
droxide.   It  is  used  in  painting. 

Cobweb.  Spiders'  Web.  Tela  Arancw. 
Spiders'  webs  were  formerly  much  used  in  head- 
ache, hectic  fever,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  nervous 
irritation,  but  probably  acted  solely  through  the 
imagination.  Dose,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(0.05-1.3  Gm.)  pro  re  nata.  (See  L.  L..  1S67.) 
Spiders'  web  is  useful  as  a  styptic,  especially  after 
extraction  of  teeth,  the  cavity  being  stuffed  full 
of  the  web. 

Coccuius.  Coccnlus  Tndicus.  Coquc  du  Levant, 
Fr.  Kokkclskdrner,  Fischkorncr,  Tollkorncr,  G. 
Indian  Berries.    Oriental  Berries.    Fish  Berries. 

Mcnispcrmum  Coccuius,  L.  Anamirta.  Coc- 
cuius, Wight  and  Am.  Coccuius  stibcrosus, 
DC.  (Fam.  Menispermacea?. ) — This  is  a  climb- 
ing shrub,  with  a  suberose  or  corky  bark,  which 
grows  along  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  in  Eastern 
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Insular  and  Continental  India.  By  Roxburgh  it 
was  proved  to  be  one  source  of  Cocculus,  which  is, 
however,  probably  derived  also  from  other  plants, 
notably  from  the  Cocculus  Plukenetii,  DC.  (now 
Pachygone  ovata,  Miers.),  of  Malabar,  and  C. 
lacunosus,  DC.  (now  Anamirta  paniculata, 
Colebr.),  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  It  was 
known  to  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  was  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  Levant,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  called  Cocculus  levanticus.  It 
is  now  brought  exclusively  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cocculus  Indieus,  as  found  in  commerce,  is 
roundish,  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  about  as  large 
as  a  pea;  having  a  thin,  dry,  blackish,  wrinkled 
exterior  coat,  within  which  is  a  ligneous  bivalvu- 
lar  shell,  enclosing  a  whitish,  oily,  very  bitter 
kernel.  It  is  without  odor,  but  has  an  intensely 
and  permanently  bitter  taste.  It  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  bayberry,  but  is  not  quite  so 
large,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Cocculus  Indieus  the  kernel  never  wholly 
fills  the  shell.  When  the  fruit  is  kept  long,  the 
shell  is  sometimes  almost  empty.  The  Edinburgh 
College  directed  that  "  the  kernels  should  fill  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  fruit."  Boullay  discovered 
in  the  kernel  picrotoxin. 

A  tincture  of  Cocculus  Indieus  is  sometimes 
used  made  by  macerating  the  ground  fruit  in 
diluted  alcohol  two  weeks,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  ounces  in  a  pint.  For  Procter's  formula  for 
preparing  a  fiuidextraet,  see  U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed., 
or  A.  J.  P.,  1863. 

Cocculus  Indieus  is  used  in  India  and  elsewhere 
to  stupefy  fishes.  Its  powder,  mixed  with  oil,  is 
locally  employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  obstinate 
cutaneous  affections.  An  ointment  of  it  has  been 
used  in  tinea  capitis,  and  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
hair.  Death  in  a  child  six  years  old,  preceded  by 
tetanic  spasms  and  extremely  contracted  pupil,  re- 
sulted from  the  application  of  a  strong  tincture 
of  the  fruit  to  the  scalp.  ( Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  viii. 
227.)  It  should  be  used  with  great  caution  when 
the  surface  is  abraded.  For  cases  of  poisoning, 
see  Sozinsky,  Phila.  Med.  News,  Nov.  3,  1886; 
Mitchell,  Therapeutics,  Philadelphia,  1850;'  T. 
F.  Haynes,  P.  M.  T.,  rol.  xiv.  748.  Moderate 
doses  produce  vertigo,  weakness  and  headache; 
after  large  doses  there  are  violent  headache,  vom- 
iting, and  epileptiform  convulsions. 

Cochlearia.  Cochlearia  officinalis,  L.  Common 
Scurvy-grass.  Eerbe  au  Scorbut,  Fr.  Herba  Coch- 
learia), P.  G.  Loffelkraut,  G.  Spoonwort. — This 
annual  or  biennial  cruciferous  plant,  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  whole  herb  is  active.  It  has, 
when  fresh,  a  pungent,  unpleasant  odor  if  bruised, 
and  a  warm,  acrid,  bitter  taste.  These  properties 
are  lost  by  drying.  They  are  imparted  to  water 
and  alcohol  by  maceration,  are  retained  by  the 
expressed  juice,  and  probably  depend  on  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil,  which  is  separable  in  very  small  quan- 
tity by  distillation  with  water,  and  is  probably 
produced  by  reaction  between  a  fixed  principle  in 
the  plant  and  water,  under  the  influence  of  my- 
rosin  acting  as  a  ferment.  (Chem.  Cb.,  1856,  124.) 
The  oil  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  oil  of  mustard,  and,  later,  Geiseler  gave  its 
formula  (C3H5)2CS.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1859,  416.) 
The  boiling  point,  according  to  A.  W.  Hofmann,  is 
about  160°  C.  (320°  F.),  while  that  of  mustard 
oil  is  147°  C.  (296.6°  F.) .  ( Chem.  News,  1869,  286. ) 
According  to  Hofmann,  the  oil  is  a  mustard  oil  of 
the  butylic  series,  having  the  formula  C5H9NS  = 
C4H9CSN.    Hofmann  has  made  it  synthetically. 


Common  scurvy -grass  has  been  much  dm  i 
scurvy,  and  even  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Th| 
fresh  plant  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad,  or  used 
infusion;   the  expressed  juice  has  also  been  use 

Cocillana  Bark. — The  bark  of  a  number 
species  of  Guarea   (Fam.  Meliaeeaej   has  in  to 
mer  times  attracted  attention  on  account  of 
asserted   purgative  and  emetic  properties.  (I 
Itusbyi  (Brit.),  Rusby  (Sycocarpus  Rusbui,  Brit,  j 
a  species  related  to  Guarea  trichiloides,  L.,  is  suj 
posed  to  vield  cocillana.     (A.  J.  P.,  1890,  17 r\ 
Bull.  Pharm.,  1893,  350.)    The  bark  of  this  lap 
Bolivian    tree,    which    was    discovered    bv  !j 
Rusby,  is  believed  by  him  (T.  G.,  1888)  to  col 
tain   an   alkaloid;    but  by  John  W.  Eckfell 
(Med.  Bull.,  1891)  its  active  principle  is  thong 
to  be  a  glucoside.    In  doses  of  from  twenty  )J 
fifty  grains  (1.3-3.2  Gm. )  the  bark  causes  vomjj 
ing,  with  prostration  and  some  purging;   also,  j 
is  said,  much  sneezing,  dull  frontal  headache,  aj 
discharge  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  ll 
therapeutic  action  of  the  drug  resembles  that 
ipecac,  although  as  an  expectorant  it  is  soH 
what  more  stimulant.     (See  N.  Y.  31.  E 
1889,  and  April,   1890.)     It  has  been  used  [ 
acute  and  subacute  bronchitis,  bronchial  pncuit 
nia,  phthisis,  etc.,  with  asserted  success.  Dosef 
the  fiuidextraet,  from  eight  to  twenty  mini 
(0.5-1.3  Cc.)  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Coelocline.  Ccelocline  polycarpa,  A.  DC.  .Til 
picrum  polycarpum,  O.  Kze.  TJnona  polycail 
DC.  Xylopia  polycarpa,  Oliver.  Berbcrin  Tl 
Yellow-dye  Tree  of  Soudan — This  small  tree.l 
the  fam.  Anonacese,  growing  in  Soudan,  Sie| 
Leone,  and  certain  parts  of  Western  Africa,  j 
described  by  William  F.  Daniell.  (P.  J.,  I 
1857.)  When  wounded,  the  tree  exudes  a  jj 
which  produces  a  yellow  stain  upon  linen  ' 
cannot  be  washed  out.  The  epidermis  of 
bark  is  greenish-gray,  interrupted  by  occasiJ 
blackish  patches;  the  inner  layers  are  of  a  goll 
yellow,  and  very  fibrous,  so  that  they  can  be 
arated  in  ribbon-like  bands.  The  bark  is  1110  j 
ately  but  disagreeably  bitter,  and  stains  the  sa 
yellow.  Water  extracts  its  color  and  bittenjj 
Stenhouse  has  ascertained  that  it  contains 
berime.  The  bark  is  much  used  in  Africa' 
dyeing  yellow.  In  Sierra  Leone  it  is  empty] 
topically,  in  powder  or  decoction,  for  obstii 

Coffee.    Caffea.     Semen     Caffecc.  Caf{,\ 
Kaffee,  G.    Caffe,  It.    Cafe,  Sp.    Bun,  At. 
Cotta,  Cingalese.    Kaeva,  Malay.— Coffea  arai 
Linn.,  is  a  small  evergreen  tree  from  fifteel 
thirty  feet  in  height.    The  genus  Coffea  conti 
a  number  of  species  which  probably  produce,* 
alkaloid  caffeine,  but  only  two  of  which  ]j 
commercial   coffee,— namely,   Coffea  arobica  if 
Coffea  liberica.    The  two  species  closely  resri 
one  another,  but  are  at  once  distinguished  bjjj 
fact  that  the  corolla  is  4  to  5  cleft  in  C.  an, 
and  9  cleft  in  C.  liberica.    The  seeds  of  th<« 
berian  plant  are  also  much  larger  than  are  j 
of  the  Arabian,  are  not  greenish,  and  hav«| 
groove  deeply  wrinkled  along  its  edges.  Ihe  1 
of  the  coffee  plant   is  a  roundish  keriy.l 
bilicate  at  top,  at  first  green,  then  red  and  if'- 
mately  dark  purple.    It  is  about  as  large  | 


cherry,  and  contains  two  seeds  surrounded 
paper-like  membrane,  and  enclosed  in  aye-'OL 
purple  matter.  These  seeds,  divested  ot  1 
coverings,  constitute  coffee. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  Arabia 
Abyssinia,  and  probably  pervades  Africa  abot 
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ne  parallel  of  latitude  as  it  is  found  growing 
(1  in  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  conti- 
lt.  About  the  year  1690  it  was  introduced  by 
■  Dutch  into  .lava,  and  in  1718  into  their  colony 
Surinam.  Soon  after  this  latter  period  the 
inch  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  their  West 
lia  Islands,  Cayenne,  and  the  Isles  of  France 
1  Bourbon. 

"he  tree  is  raised  from  the  seeds,  which  are 
ii  in  a  soil  properly  prepared,  and,  germinating 
less  than  a  month,  produce  plants  which,  at 
end  of  the  year,  are  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
ited.   These  are  then  set  out  in  rows  at  suit- 
is  distances,  and  in  three  or  four  years  begin 
jear  fruit.    It  is  said  that  they  continue  pro- 
tive  for  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  Though 
oat  always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit,  they 
d  most  largely  at  two  seasons,  and  thus  afford 
harvests  during  the  year.    Various  methods 
employed  for  freeing  the  seeds  from  their 
(rings;    but  that  considered  the  best  is,  by 
as  of  machinery,  to  remove  the  fleshy  portion 
he  fruit,  leaving  the  seeds  surrounded  only  by 
r  papyraceous  envelope,  from  which  they  are 
rated  by  peeling  and  winnowing  mills, 
he  annual  production  of  coffee  for  the  world 
bout  one  million  tons,  of  which  the  American 
ttries  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine- 
hs,  Brazil  giving  to  commerce  three- fourths  of 
world's  supply.     After  South  America,  the 
I  producer  of  coffee  is  Java,  that  island  send- 
into  commerce  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
lining  Asiatic  countries.    The  amount  of  coffee 
ring  commerce  from  Africa  is  small.  The 
acter  of  coffee  varies  greatly,  not  only  with 
climate  in  which  it  is  grown  but  with  the 
instances  of  its  cultivation  and  the  character 
e  stock  which  produces  it.   The  most  esteemed 
'ties  are  those  which  are  known  as  Mocha  and 
,  but  probably  the  bulk  of  the  berry  retailed 
locha  or  Java  is  of  South  American  origin.1 
■e  improves  by  age,  losing  a  portion  of  its 
gth  and  acquiring  a  more  agreeable  flavor, 
said  to  be  much  better  when  allowed  to  ripen 
ctly  on  the  tree  than  as  usually  collected, 
grains  should  be  hard,  and  should  readily 
in  water.    When  soft,  light,  black  or  dark 
i^l.  or  musty,  they  are  inferior. 
issaenda  coffee,  so  called,  is  not  a  true  coffee, 
according  to  Lapeyrere,  is  the  seeds  of  the 
nenda  borbonica,  or  "  wild  orange "  of  the 
J  of  Reunion,  and  contains  from  0.3  to  0.5 
ent.  of  caffeine.    Dunstan,  however,  found 
Ikaloid  in  the  seeds  of  M.  borbonica,  while 
'ling  to  the  botanists  of  Kew  Gardens,  the 
I   which  Lapeyrere  examined  were  really  de- 
from  Gaertnera   vaginata.    {P.   -J.,  Nov. 
';  )    Senoussi  coffee,  which  is  said  to  have  a 
P  flavor,  is  obtained  in  the  Soudan  from  the 
a  excrlsa,  which  reaches  the  size  of  a  tree. 


th  iD  ^-  Walter  gives  the  following  results  of 
nalyses  of  several  kinds  of  unroasted  coffee ; 
"  0.89  per  cent,  caffeine  :  Siberian  Java.  1.0S 
\<  'in  .caffeine  :  Costa  Rica.  1.24  per  cent,  caffeine; 
™  i.  0.54  per  cent,  caffeine  ;  Pea-berry  or  Fenroll, 
R  per  cent,  caffeine :  Rio.  1.12  per  cent,  caffeine. 
V  «ec.  May  5,  1890,  176.)  Bertrand  (Bull. 
si  {'-  flwrm.j  iv. )  gives  the  following  results  of 

■  s  of  the  percentage  of  caffeine  In  various  coffee 
0  ?:  iI',\c'0fffa  arabica  the  percentage  varied  from 

■  0  1.60.  Of  s'pecies  other  than  the  C.  arabica, 
E  lfP'wa  was  found  to  be  the  richest  in  alka- 
of  ®  "errles  yielding  1.07  per  cent.,  while  those 
re  '  ,  humboldtiana,  Baill.,  were  remarkable  by 
'    1  of  their  containing  a  bitter  principle,  cafam- 

nit  no  caffeine  at  all.  the  berries  of  C.  mauriti- 
"  attained  only  0.07  per  cent. 


Coffee  has  a  faint,  peculiar  odor,  and  a  slightly 
sweetish,  somewhat  austere  taste.  An  analysis  by 
Payen  gives  for  its  constituents,  in  100  parts, 
34  of  cellulose,  12  of  hygroscopic  water,  from  10 
to  13  of  fatty  matter,  15.5  of  glucose,  with  dextrin 
and  a  vegetable  acid,  10  of  Iegumin,  3.5  of  potas- 
sium and  caffeine  chlorogenate,  3  of  a  nitrogenous 
body,  0.8  of  free  caffeine  (see  Caffcina,  p.  252), 
0.001  of  concrete  volatile  oil,  0.002  of  fluid  vola- 
tile oil,  and  6.G07  of  mineral  substances.  (•/.  P. 
C,  3e  ser.,  x.  200.)  Pfaff  recognized,  in  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  lead  acetate  with  the  decoction 
of  coffee,  two  peculiar  principles,  one  resembling 
tannin,  called  caffe-tannic  acid,  and  the  other 
an  acid,  called  by  him  caffeic  acid.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  chlorogcnic  acid 
of  Payen.  When  strongly  heated,  it  emits  the 
odor  of  roasted  coffee,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principle  to  which  the  flavor  of  coffee  as  a  drink 
is  owing.  A  remarkable  property  of  caffeic  acid  is 
that,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  it  is  converted  into  quinone,  being 
in  this  respect  analogous  to  quinic  acid.  The 
sugar  of  coffee  is  a  reducing  sugar,  but  is  almost 
completely  caramelized  in  the  roasting  process, 
being  reduced  thereby  from  8.5  per  cent,  to  0.5 
per  cent.  Cafl'e-tannic  acid  has  been  ascertained 
by  Hlasiwetz  to  be  a  glucoside  with  the  formula 
C14H8O7  and  resolvable  into  glucose  and  a  pecul- 
iar crystallizable  acid,  CslIsO.!,  named  by  him  caf- 
feic acid  (•/.  P.  C,  1807,  307),  and  which  may  be 
obtained  from  coffee  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the 
extract  with  potassium  hydroxide,  treating  the  re- 
sulting liquid  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and 
extracting  the  caffeic  acid  with  ether,  which  yields 
it  somewhat  impure  by  evaporation.  (Ibid.,  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  75.)  Caffeic  acid  has  the  constitution 
of  a  dihydroxy-cinnamic  acid,  and  on  fusion  with 
potassium  hydroxide  yields  protocatechuic  and 
acetic  acids.  The  coffee  fat,  which  ranges  in  differ- 
ent varieties  from  14  to  21  per  cent.,  is,  when  puri- 
fied, white,  without  odor,  of  a  buttery  consistence, 
melting  at  37.5°  C.  (100°  F.) ,  and  becomes  rancid 
on  exposure.  According  to  Rochleder  (Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.,  xxiv.  40),  it  contains  glycerides  of 
palmitic  acid  and  of  an  acid  of  the  composition 

C12H24O2. 

During  the  roasting  process  coffee  swells  to 
almost  double  its  original  volume,  losing  from  15 
to  23  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (Ph.  Cb.,  1850,  687), 
and  acquires  a  new,  peculiar  odor  and  a  bitter 
taste.  An  active  empyreumatic  oil  (caff col,  CsHio 
O2)  is  developed  during  the  process,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  caffeine.  Much  of 
the  alkaloid,  however,  escapes  change,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  volatilized.  The  excellence  of  the 
flavor  of  roasted  coffee  depends  much  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  It  should  lie  per- 
formed in  a  covered  vessel,  over  a  moderate  fire, 
and  the  grains  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 
When  they  have  acquired  a  chestnut-brown  color, 
the  process  should  cease.  If  too  long  continued, 
it  renders  the  coffee  bitter  and  acrid,  or.  by  re- 
ducing it  to  charcoal,  deprives  it  entirely  of  flavor. 
During  a  severe  roasting  the  coffee  loses  a  portion 
of  caffeine,  which  sublimes,  while  in  a  slight 
roasting  it  loses  none;  yet  ordinary  coffee  for 
drinking,  prepared  by  percolation,  contains  rather 
more  caffeine  when  prepared  from  strongly  roasted 
than  from  slightly  roasted  coffee,  becavise  the  caf- 
feine is  more  easily  extracted  from  the  former. 
(Herman  Aubert.  See  A.  J.  P.,  1873,  121.)  The 
coffee  should  not  be  roasted  long  before  it  is  used, 
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and  should  not  be  kept  in  the  ground  state.  Paul 
and  Cownley  found  in  preparing  "  low  and  medium 
roasted "  coffee  no  perceptible  loss  of  alkaloid, 
w  hile  in  "  over-roasted  "  coffee  the  loss  amounted 
to  one  third.  The  average  of  caffeine  in  roasted 
coffee  they  fix  at  1.3  per  cent.   (P.  J.,  1887,  822.) 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  possess  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  fruit,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Malays.  Stenhouse  found 
them  to  contain  caffeine  in  larger  proportion  than 
the  coffee  bean,  and  also  caffeic  acid.  The  leaves 
are  prepared  for  use  by  drying  over  a  clear  fire 
and  then  powdering  by  rubbing  in  the  hands.  The 
powder  is  made  into  an  infusion  like  common  tea. 
The  taste  is  like  that  of  tea  and  coffee  combined. 
(P.  J.,  xii.  443,  xiii.  207  and  382,  and  xvi.  1007.) 

According  to  Paul  and  Cownley,  a  cup  of  coffee 
(3  fi.  oz. ),  prepared  by  percolation  through  half 
an  ounce  of  coffee,  contains  a  little  less  than  two 
and  a  half  grains  of  caffeine.  (P.  J.,  April,  1887.) 
The  beverage,  coffee,  has  a  tendency  to  derange 
•digestion  and  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  so  that  in 
chronic  or  acute  diarrhoea  its  use  frequently  has  to 
be  forbidden.  Its  habitual  excessive  use  may  give 
rise  to  troublesome  dyspepsia,  to  cardiac  irrita- 
bility, or  to  headache,  and  even  to  vertigo.  It 
differs  so  in  its  effects  from  tea,  and  it  is  said 
from  the  drink  made  from  green  coffee,  as  to 
indicate  that  its  action  depends  at  least  in  part 
on  some  substance  formed  during  the  process  of 
roasting.  In  1853  J.  Lehmann  found  that  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  coffee,  caffeone,  is  active,  but 
more  recent  investigations  have  yielded  contradic- 
tory results.  Hare  and  Marshall  (M.  News,  Phila., 
lii.)  believed  that  they  proved  the  empyreumatic 
oil  to  be  active.  E.  T.  Reichert  (Ibid.,  1890,  lvi.), 
however,  found  it  in  dogs  inactive,  excepting  in  so 
far  that  when  given  intravenously  it  mechanically 
interfered  with  the  circulation.  Binz  (Cb.  I.  M., 
1900,  xxi.)  was  only  able  to  produce  with  it  in 
man  a  feeble  nervous  excitement,  with  restlessness, 
and  increase  in  the  rate  and  depth  of  respirations. 
Caffeone  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  empyreu- 
matic volatile  oil,  caffeol,  which  in  1880  Bern- 
heimer  (M.  Chem.,  1)  obtained  from  roasted 
coffee  and  believed  to  be  a  methyl  derivative 
of  saligenin;  besides  it  and  caffeine,  Bern- 
heimer  obtained  from  the  roasted  coffee  hydro- 
quinone,  methylamine,  pyrrol,  and  acetone.  Coffee 
roasters  often  add  water  and  a  little  lard  to  the 
hot  roasted  coffee  to  increase  the  weight  and  gloss 
the  grains.  Jaeckle  (Zeitsch.  f.  Vnters.  d.  Nahr- 
ungs.  u.  Cenuss.,  1898)  failed  to  get  caffeol,  but  in 
a  later  investigation  Erdman  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  1902, 
Bd.  48)  secured  it  as  a  brown  oily  substance 
with  a  strong  odor  of  coffee  and  an  acid  reaction 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0844.  From  this  oil 
Erdman  separates  valeric  acid,  furane-alcohol,  a 
peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  having  strongly 
the  aroma  of  coffee,  and  various  phenols;  the 
chief  constituent  was  furane-alcohol,  there  being 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  it.  Erdmann  found  that  in 
doses  of  between  0.5  and  0.6  gramme  per  kilo 
of  weight,  furane-alcohol  kills  a  rabbit  by  re- 
spiratory paralysis,  and  that  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  are  a  short  primary  excitement,  sali- 
vation, diarrhoea,  respiratory  depression,  contin- 
uous fall  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  death 
from  collapse  with  respiratory  failure.  In  man, 
doses  of  from  0.6  to  1  gramme  of  furane-alcohol 
increased  respiratory  activity  without  producing 
other  symptoms.  Coffee  has  been  used  in  times 
past  in  various  diseases,  but  as  a  medicine  it  has 
beeu  replaced  by  caffeine.    Roasted  coffee,  espe- 


cially in  the  form  of  powder,  has  long  been  know] 
to  have  some  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  powe 
Leuderitz  has  found  that  this  is  based  upon 
feeble  influence  exerted  upon  bacteria. 

Syrup  of  coffee  is  prepared  by  Dorvault  in  til 
following  manner:  Treat  a  pound  of  grouil 
roasted  coffee  by  percolation  with  boiling  wat  f 
until  two  pints  have  passed.  Evaporate  eig 
pounds  of  simple  syrup  to  six,  add  the  infuBic  i 
and  strain.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  syrup  ma 
be  added  to  a  cup  of  hot  water  or  milk.  It 
used  with  carbonic  acid  water. 

Collinsonia.  Collinsonia  canadensis,  L.  //or 
weed.  Horse-balm.  Richweed.  Heal-all.  Stoi] 
root.  Knot-root.  Knob-weed.   Guerit-tout,  Baul 

de  Cheval,  Fr.    Collinsonie,  G  A  labiate  plal 

which  grows  in  woods  from  Canada  to  the  CaJ 
linas.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeaj 
odor,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  C.  N.  Lochm  J 
(A.  J.  P.,  1885,  228)  found  in  the  root  a  res[ 
tannin,  starch,  mucilage,  and  wax;  in  the  leal 
resin,  tannin,  wax,  and  volatile  oil.  The  alkali 
discovered  by  H.  J.  Lohmann  in  the  root  of 
Collinsonia  canadensis  appears  to  have  hi 
a  magnesium  salt.  (See  D.  C,  1902.)  ItT 
tonic,  astringent,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic, 
linsonia  is  said  to  be  locally  irritant.  A  dei 
tion  of  the  fresh  root  has  been  used  in  catarrh\ 
the  bladder,  leucorrhaea,  gravel,  and  dropsy. 

Cologne.     Spiritus    Odoratus.     U.    8.  Ill 
Perfumed  Spirit.    Eau  de  Cologne,  Fr.  Koh[ 
tuasser,  G. — "  Oil  of  Bergamot,  sixteen  parts 
two  fluidounces] ;   Oil  of  Lemon,  eight  parts 
one  fiuidounce] ;  Oil  of  Rosemary,  eight  parts  I 
one  fiuidounce] ;  Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers,  fi 
parts  [or  half  a  fiuidounce] ;  Oil  of  Orange  Fl 
ers,  four  parts  [or  half  a  fiuidounce] ;  Ael 
Ether,  tivo  parts  [or  two  fiuidrachms] ;  Wal 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  parts   [or  eiglii! 
fluidounces];  Alcohol,  eight  hundred  jiarts  [or. 
and  a  half  pints],  to  make  one  thousand  pij 
[or  about  eight  pints].    Dissolve  the  Oils  and 
Acetic  Ether  in  the  Alcohol,  and  add  the  Wa| 
Set  the  mixture  aside,  in  a  well-closed  bottle.: 
eight  days,  then  filter  through  paper,  in  a  v| 
covered  funnel."  U.  S.  1880. 

Cologne  water  was  introduced  into  the  Phai 
copoeia  of  1880,  but  was  dropped  at  the  1890  r.j 
ion.    In  our  opinion  a  more  fragrant  spirit.  P 
one  more  closelv  resembling  the  original,  woul 
made  if  the  quantity  of  oil  of  orange  flower 
neroli  were  doubled.  | 

Colubrina. — Mabee  bark,  yielded  by  the  i\ 
brina  reclinata,  Brongn.  (Marcorella  rcehn 
O.Kze.  Fam.  Rhamnacece)  iCcnnoihus  reel 
tus,  L'Herit.) ,  of  South  America,  has  been  anal  < 
by  Elborne  and  Wilson,  who  find  in  it  a  gluco|| 
It  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  stomachic. 
P.  J.,  April  11,  1885.) 

Colutea.  Colutea  arborescens,L.  Bladder  M 
Bagvenaudier,  Bene  Indigene,  Fr.   Falsche  Si 
G. — A  leguminous  shrub  growing  spontanea 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe.] 
cultivated  in  gardens.    The  leaflets  are  purgaj 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  used  as  a  sufl 
tute  for  senna,  which  is  said  to  be  sometl 
adulterated  with   them.     Barbey  (P.  J- 
261)  isolated  coluteic  acid,  which  occurs  in  VJ 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcl 
chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide.    Bladder  si 
is  comparatively  very  feeble.    It  is  admmis; 
in  infusion  or  decoction,  of  which  the  etofl 
about  half  a  pint,  containing  the  virtues  ot 
one  to  three  ounces  of  the  leaves. 


KT  II. 
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.ommelina. — Under  the  name  of  Yerba  del 
7o,  Commclina  tuberosa,  L.,  is  said  to  be  very 
«ely  used  in  Mexico  in  the  treatment  of 
ernal  hemorrhage,  especially  from  the  womb, 
mi  thirty  to  sixty  grains  (2.0-3.9  Gm.)  of  the 
root  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  one  day. 
v  A.  J.  P.,  1897,  290.)  The  North  American 
cies,  Commelina  communis,  L.,  has  also  had 
aoetatic  properties  attributed  to  it.  Forchemi- 
and  microscopical  study,  see  A.  J.  P.,  July, 
18. 

Commiphora.  Commiphora  Berryi,  Engl.  Bal- 
wdendron  Berryi,  Arn.  (Fam.  Burseraceae. ) 
lu  Kilivary. — This  Indian  thorn  yields  an 
mdant  gum  rosin.  (P.  J.,  Aug.  1899.) 
lomptonia.  Comptonia  pcregrina  (L. ),  Coulter 
asplenifolia,  Gaertn.).  Sweet  Fern.  Fern- 
r.  Meadow-fern.  (Fam.  Myricaceae.) — A 
ubby  indigenous  plant,  named  from  the  resem- 
noe  of  its  leaves  to  the  spleenwort  fern.  It 
wa  in  thin  sandy  or  stony  woods,  from  Nova 
tin  to  North  Carolina  and  Michigan.  All  parts 
it  possess  a  resinous,  spicy  odor.  R.  T.  Chiles 
found  in  it  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  volatile 
extractive,  gum,  resin,  and  a  substance  re- 
ibling  saponin.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  306.)  H.  K. 
.vman  found  it  to  contain  8.20  per  cent,  of  tan- 
.  (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  193.)  It  is  said  to  be  tonic 
I  astringent;    its  decoction  is  used  in  diar- 

50, 

Condurango.  Cundurango.  Cortex  Condu- 
po,  P.O. — This  drug  some  years  ago  attracted 
;reat  deal  of  attention  as  a  reputed  remedy  in 
cerous  disease,  but  further  experience  has  dem- 
trated  its  uselessness.  It  appears,  however, 
be  used  largely  in  South  America  as  an  altera- 
i  in  chronic  syphilis,  has  been  recognized  by 
German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  so  merits  a  brief 
iee  here.  According  to  an  official  investigation 
Report  on  the  Origin  and  Therapeutic  Proper- 
I  of  Cundurango,  by  Ruschenberger,  Wash- 
ton,  1S73)  made  by  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
eph  G.  Ayers,  U.  S.  N.,  there  are  at  least  ten 
'erent  plants  known  in  the  republic  of  Colombia 
eondurango.  The  variety  which  has  been  used 
"ancer,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  genuine 
dnrango,  is  the  eondurango  bianco,  the  product 
in  asclepiadaceous  vine  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
length  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
'  plant,  which  has  been  named  Pseusmagenue- 
cqualoriensis,  Rusch.,  is  the  Gonolobus  Citn- 
"ongo  of  Triana  and  the  Marsdenia  Condit- 
io of  U.  H.  Reichenbach.  The  bark  is  prepared 
pounding  the  stem  with  a  mallet,  to  separate 
and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  It  is  from  one- 
teenth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
loth  external  surface  of  an  ash-gray  color,  di- 
Bified  with  greenish  and  blackish  lichens.  When 
Ed  on  the  stem  the  bark  has  a  darker  color, 
anas  Antisell  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  289)  found  in  it 
"in,  extractive  matter,  and  a  yellow  resin,  to 
ioh  he  attributes  whatever  of  virtue  the  plant 
y  possess.  Vulpius  (P.  J.,  1885,  1066)  found 
it  condurangin,  a  substance  very  closely  allied 
nneetoxin  of  Tanret.  and.  like  it,  converted  by 
nning  when  in  concentrated  solution  into  a 
aably  stiff  jelly.  For  Barthe's  method  of 
lating  it,  see  A.  J.  P..  1892,  640.  Carrara 
■J-  P.,  1892)  obtained  from  the  so-called  con- 
•uigin  of  commerce  two  principles:  one  fri- 
able in  water,  soluble  in  benzene,  a  liaht.  almost 
ito,  powder,  melting  at  from  00°-61°  C.  (140°- 
•S0  P.).,  and  of  the  composition  C2oHo206.  Both 
'pounds  are  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding  a 


brown  pitchy  substance,  insoluble  in  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Firbas,  condurangin  in  solution  can  be 
recognized  by  freeing  from  alcohol  with  gentle 
warmth,  precipitating  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  chlo- 
roform, and  adding  a  liquid  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and 
alcohol.  On  warming,  the  mixture  assumes  a  green 
color,  which  turns  a  beautiful  greenish-blue  on  the 
addition  of  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride.  This  Lafon 
reaction  is  given  also  by  adonidin,  oleandrin, 
sapotoxin  and  digitoxin.  Condurango  bianco 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  positive  physiological 
action.  Oianuzzi  and  Bufalini,  indeed,  affirm  that 
it  is  a  convulsant.  like  strychnine,  but  Lauder 
Brunton  has  shown  (•/.  P..  vol.  v.)  that  it  has 
no  action  upon  frogs  or  rabbits  unless  the  un- 
tutored solution  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein, 
and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  convulsions 
seen  by  the  Italian  observers  were  the  result  of 
cerebral  embolisms.  Nevertheless,  Robert  found 
condurangin  to  be  a  violent  poison,  causing 
convulsions  followed  by  paralysis;  he  believes  it 
to  lie  a  mixture  of  several  principles.  (>S'.  Jb., 
1889,  No.  9.)  II.  Chiriboga  states  that  three 
drachms  of  the  drug  taken  by  himself  in  the 
form  of  decoction  produced  considerable  activity 
of  the  circulation,  copious  diaphoresis,  increased 
secretion  of  urine,  and  even  some  vertigo  and 
disturbance  of  vision.  Under  the  name  of  Guaya- 
quil condurango  a  drug  has  appeared  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets  composed  of  pieces  of  bark  and 
fragments  of  woody  branches,  believed  to  be 
derived  from  an  asclepiadaceous  plant  closely 
related  to  the  genus  Gonolobus.  Mexican  condu- 
rango is  composed  of  split  stems  or  thin  adherent 
bark,  and  is  thought  to  be  yielded  by  an  Aristolo- 
chia.  For  full  description,  see  Ph.  Rund.,  May, 
1888. 

Condy's  Fluid. — A  solution  made  by  dissolving 
53  parts  of  potassium  permanganate  and  333  parts 
of  crystallized  aluminum  sulphate  in  777  parts 
of  hot  water. 

The  potassium  alum,  which  crystallizes  out  when 
the  liquid  cools,  is  separated.  The  liquid  is  there- 
fore a  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  aluminum 
with  some  aluminum  sulphate.  It  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant. 

Condy  asserted  that  in  this  disinfecting  solu- 
tion all  of  the  available  oxygen  in  the  perman- 
ganate is  utilized,  whereas  only  00  per  cent,  of  the 
oxygen  is  utilized  in  the  simple  alkaline  perman- 
ganate. 

Connarus.  Connarus  guianensis.  Lamb.  C. 
africanus.  G.  F.  W.  Mey.  Seribelc. — The  seeds 
and  root  bark  of  this  plant  (Fam.  Connaraceae) , 
from  French  Guinea,  are  used  as  tsenifuges;  two 
ounces  of  the  seeds  in  decoction,  without  straining. 
(Maclaud.  P.  ./..  1896.  243.) 

Contrayerva.  Contrayerba.  Contraycrvc,  Fr. 
Bezoarwurzel,  Qiftwurzel,  G.— The  root  of  Dor- 
stenia  Contrayerva,  L..  of  the  fam.  Artocarpaceae, 
a  native  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Peru. 
According  to  Pereira  and  Martins,  the  con- 
trayerva of  the  shops  is  the  product  of  D.  bra- 
silicnsis,  Lam.,  and  is  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
term  contrayerba.  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish 
Americans,  signifies  countcrpoison  or  antidote, 
and  was  applied  to  this  root  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  had  the  property  of  counteracting  all 
kinds  of  poison.  The  probability  is  that  the  root 
sold  as  contrayerva  is  derived  from  several  species 
of  Dorstenia,  among  which,  besides  D.  Contra- 
yerva,  two  others   are  mentioned   by  Houston, 
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V.  Houstoni,  L.  (not  now  regarded  as  distinct 
from  D.  Contrayerva,  L.),  and  D.  drakena,  L.,  the 
former  growing  near  Campeachy,  the  latter  near 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  root,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  oblong,  an 
inch  or  two  in  length,  of  varying  thickness,  very 
hard,  rough,  and  solid,  of  a  reddish-brown  color 
externally,  and  pale  within;  and  has  numerous, 
long,  slender,  yellowish  fibres  attached  to  its  in- 
ferior part.  The  odor  is  aromatic;  the  taste 
warm,  slightly  bitterish,  and  pungent.  The  fibres 
have  less  taste  and  odor  than  the  tuberous  por- 
tion. The  sensible  properties  are  extracted  by 
alcohol  and  boiling  water.  The  decoction  is  highly 
mucilaginous.  The  tincture  reddens  infusion  of 
litmus,  and  lets  fall  a  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  water.  Mussi  (L'Orosi,  1894,  259)  investi- 
gated this  plant  and  found  two  substances,  which 
he  called  provisionally  cajapine  and  contrayerbine. 
Contrayerva  is  a  stimulant  tonic  and  diaphoretic, 
and  has  been  given  in  low  fevers,  typhoid  dysen- 
tery, and  diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases  requiring 
gentle  stimulation. 

Dose,  of  powdered  root,  half  a  drachm  (2  Gm.). 
In  the  root  of  the  Gaboon  ivy  (Dorstenia 
klaineans)  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  have 
found  a  coumarin-like  body,  pseudocoumarin.  (Ph. 
Cb.,  xliii.) 

Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L.  (Polygonatum 
uniflorum,  Gilib. ;  now  P.  officinale  (L.),  All.). 
Sealwort.  Solomon's  Seal.  Sceau  de  Salomon, 
Genouillet,  Fr.  Weisswursel,  Salomon's  Siegel, 
G.  (Fam.  Liliaeeoe. ) — A  perennial,  herbaceous 
European  plant,  whose  root  is  inodorous.  It  is 
said  to  be  emetic.  In  former  times  it  was  used 
externally  in  bruises,  especially  those  about  the 
eyes,  in  tumors,  toounds,  and  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  cosmetic.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  not  employed.  The  berries  and  flowers 
are  said  to  be  acrid.and  poisonous.  Polygonatum 
multiflorum,  L.  (Ali.)  (0.  multiflora,  L.),  which 
grows  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is 
analogous  to  the  preceding  in  properties.  (See 
John  H.  Rauch,  In.  Dis.,  1849.) 

Convolvulus.  Convolvulus  Panduratus,  L. 
(Now  Ipomoea  pandurata  (L. ),  Meyer.)  Wild  Po- 
tato. Man-root.  Man  of  the  Earth.  Wild  Jalap. 
The  wild  potato  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  and  a 
round,  purplish,  procumbent  or  climbing  stem, 
which  twines  around  neighboring  objects,  and 
grows  sometimes  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  alternately  on  long  petioles,  are  broad, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  entire  or  occasionally 
lobed  on  the  sides  like  a  guitar  or  violin,  somewhat 
acuminate,  deep  green  on  the  ripper  surface,  and 
paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  fascicles,  upon 
long  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  smooth  and 
awnless;  the  corolla  tubular,  campanulate,  very 
large,  white  at  the  border,  but  purplish  red  at 
the  base.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  in  sandy  fields  and 
along  fences,  and  flowering  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  The  root, 
which  was  the  official  part,  is  very  large,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  about  three  inches  thick, 
branched  at  the  bottom,  externally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  color,  and  full  of  longitudinal  fissures,  in- 
ternally whitish  and  milky,  and  of  a  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  The  wild  potato  is  feebly  cathartic 
and  diuretic  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  x.  375),  use- 
ful in  strangury  and  calculous  diseases.  Forty 
grains  (2S6  Gm.)  of  the  dried  root  are  said  to 
purge  gently. 


Copal. — A  resinous  substance  brought  from  t 

East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  eastern 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  but  most  abundant 
from  the  first  mentioned  source.  It 
crete  juice  of  different  trees,  and  is  furnished 
exudation.     The    East    India    copal  has 
ascribed  to  the  Vateria  indica,  L.    (Fam.  Di 
terocarpacea?) ,    (Elwocarpus   copalliferus,  Ret 
Yateria  acuminata,  Hayne),  and  the  Brasilia 
by  Martius  and  Hayne,  probably  with  reason 
different  species  of  Hymenaa   (Fam.  Legumii 
s»).    There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  t) 
the  East  India  copal  is  also  the  product  of 
Hymenaa;   at  least  a  specimen  of  this  resin  « 
collected   by  Perottet  from  the  Hymcncea  v 
rucosa,    Hornem.     (Trachylobium  hornemam 
num.,  Hayne),  which  he  found  growing  in 
Isle  of  Bourbon.    This  tree  is  a  native  of  M 
agascar,  and  probably  of  the  neighboring  pa 
of    Africa,    and    Perottet    was    informed  t! 
the  copal  of  India  is  taken  thither  by  the  Ar 
of  Muscat,  who  obtain  it  from  the  east  coast 
Africa.    (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  i.  40G.)    It  is  sta 
by  James  Vaughan,  who  was  stationed  as  ar 
surgeon  at  Aden  in  Arabia,  that  copal  is  tal 
to  that  port  from  the  African  coast,  opposite 
island  of  Zanzibar,  where  it  is  said  to  be  dug'1 
from  the  earth.     (P.  J.,  xii.  385.)  Playf; 
British   consul   at   Zanzibar,   has   sent  to 
Kew  Museum  specimens  of  the  bark  of  a  t: 
with  the  resin  in  situ,  and  specimens  of  the 
lected  resin,  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  wh 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  Zanzibar  copal  is 
tained  from  Hymencea  mozambicensis  (Traefcj 
Mum   mossambicense,   Klotzsch;   now   T.  hoi 
mannianum,  Hayne).    In  a  communication  fi| 
John  Kirk,  dated  Zanzibar,  March  20,  1865,  i 
stated  that  the  smooth  copal  exported  from  t 
region  is  obtained  from  Trachylobium  mossati 
cense,  Klotzsch,  a  small  tree  or  bush,  distinguis 
by  its  rounded  head  of  glossy  leaves,  with  grc 
of  white  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
trunk  and  limbs  are  covered  with  a  clear  resi 
exudation,  portions  of  which,  after  solidify 
drop  to  the  ground  and  are  collected,  while  ol 
portions  are  broken  from  the  tree.    This  kin, 
resin  is  always  smooth,  and  is  exported  to  In 
Another  variety,  with  an  indented  goose-flesh 
face,  known  in  the  English  market  as  anvttu 
dug  from  the  earth,  and  though  the  product 
forests  now  extinct,  originated  probably  from 
same  tree.    (P.  J.,   1869,  654.)    W.  F.  Daij 
(P.    J.,  xvi.   369   and  423)    has  given  an 
count  of  several  varieties  of  copal  produced  on 
coast  and  interior  parts  of  Western  Africa,  f! 
Sierra  Leone  to  Angola  and  Benguela.  T 
from  Sierra  Leone,  which  are  most  highly  va 
for  their   superior   hardness  and  transpare 
are  said    by  Daniell  to    be  derived  from 
Guibourtia    copallifera    of    Bennett  (Copai 
guibourtiana,  Benth.),  a  large  leguminous 
growing  preferably  in  mountainous  regions 
very  nearly  related,  botanically,  to  the  Hymo 
which  produce  copal  in  other  regions.    The  < 
is  mostly  collected,  not  from  the  tree  itself 
from  the  beds  and  borders  of  streams,  into  w  i 
it  is  washed  down,  during  the  rains,  from  the 
sides,  in  the  soil  of  which  it  had  been  depositc 
The  commercial  product  known  as  Manila  a 
according  to  Tschirch  and  Koch,  is  derived 
Agathis  Dammara,  Rich.     (Dammara  ortewij 
Lamb.),  a  conifer.     It  consists  chiefly  of 
amorphous  resin  acids,  namely,  alpha-  and 
mancophalolio  acid,  Ci0Hi8O2  (about  eighty 
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•nt.),  and  contains  besides  about  12  per  cent. 

;i  resin,  C20H32O2,  and  about  five  per  cent. 
.  essential  oil.  The  latter,  when  fresh,  forms  a 
. 1 1 1  i d  a.s  clear  as  water,  very  mobile,  having  a 
easant  odor,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0.840;  it  boils  at 
om  105°  to  170°  C.  (32f)°-338°  F.) ,  and  mixes 
1  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform 
n!  fatly  oils. 

Copal  varies  in  appearance  and  properties  as 
OCUred  from  different  sources.    It  is  in  roundish, 
regular,  or  llattish  pieces,  often  rough  over  the 
irface,  probably  from  the  impression  of  sand  in 
a  soft  state,  colorless,  yellowish,  or  brownish 
■How,  more  or  less  transparent,  very  hard,  with 
shining,   conchoidal    fracture,    inodorous  and 
steless,  of  a  sp.  gr.  varying  from  1.045  to  1.139, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  partially  soluble  in  ether, 
id  slightly  so  in  oil  of  turpentine.    Some  vari- 
iea  unite  with  alcohol,  if  suspended  in  its  vapor 
hile  boiling.    By  heat  it  melts  and  emits  gases, 
sea  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  weight,  and  is 
tered  so  as  to  become  more  soluble  in  ether, 
I'ohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  this  way 
pal  varnishes  are  usually  made.    It  is  not  a 
ojrimate  principle,  but  consists  of  various  resins 
lited  in  different   proportions.     According  to 
nverdorben  and  Filhol,  some  five  different  resins 
n  be  obtained  by  the  successive  action  of  sol- 
tits.    On  the  distillation  of  copal,  an  oil  is 
tained  of  the  composition  Ci0Hi6,  boiling  at  from 
0°  to  1G5°  C.,  and  sp.  gr.  0.965,  together  with  an 
ygenated  oil,  showing  it  to  have  arisen  from 
e  oxidation  of  various  terpenes,  C'ioHi6.   (For  an 
count  of  the  present  views  on  the  nature  of 
pal  resins  see  Tschirch,  Die  Harze  und  die  Harz- 
h&lter,  Leipzig,  1900.)    The  East  India  or  Afri- 
n  copal  is   described   by   Schindler   as   of  a 
fbular  form,  softer  and  more  transparent  than 
i1  other  varieties,  with  a  surface  always  clear, 
il  having  an  agreeable  odor  when  heated.    It  is 
idily  and  freely  dissolved  by  the  oils  of  turpen- 
ie  and  rosemary  when  pure,  but  not  by  these 
ids  when  rendered  resinous  by  age.    It  is  more 
Mfaly  fusible  than  the  others,  and  makes  the  best 
rnish.    The  West  India  copal  is  in  flat  pieces. 
Mora  weighing  more  than  three  ounces,  rarely 
attuning  insects,  very  hard,  of  a  rough  appear- 
ce,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  without  odor  or 
ste.   It  is  much  less  readily  dissolved  by  oil  of 
rpentine  than  the  East  Indi'a  variety,  swells  but 
ea  not  dissolve  in  oil  of  rosemary,  and  is  slightly 
luble  in  absolute  alcohol.    A  third  kind,  prob- 
ly  also  American,  is  in  convex  or  concave  pieces, 
out  a  pound  in  weight,  often  containing  in- 
rta  and  other  impurities.     In  solubility  it  re- 
nbles  the  last  mentioned  variety,  in  fusibility 
intermediate  between  it  and  the  East  Indian, 
d    is  _  altogether    inferior.     (P.    J..  1850.) 
ie  African  or  Sierra  Leone  copal  is  described 
Daniell  as  occurring  "  in  small  round  tears, 
irregular  conical  and  smooth  nodulated  masses, 
Idom  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  duck  egg. 
ie.V  are  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
peculiar  white  efflorescence,  which  increases  by 
l>-    their  color  graduates  from  a  pale  green  to 
lemon  or  dull  yellow."    (Ibid.,  xvi.  309."")  Wel- 
tseh  states  that  this  drug  is  mostly  found  in 
"dy  soil,  in  the  hilly  districts,  along  the  whole 
1st  of  Angola,  where  its  prevalence  coincides 
t'i  that  of  Adansonia  digitata,  L.    (Fam.  Mal- 
It  is  dug  from  the  earth,  or  found  in 
Jts  where  it  has.  been  collected  by  the  wash- 
-  of  the  rains,  or  laid  bare  by  earth-falls,  and 
'  quantity  annually  collected  in  this  region,  and 
(92) 


exported  from  Benguela,  was  at  one  time  very 
large.  The  surface,  like  that  described  by 
Daniell,  is  covered  with  a  whitish  earthy  crust, 
sometimes  exhibiting  veins  or  network,  probably 
produced  by  attrition  in  their  conveyance  by 
floods.    (A.  J.  P.,  1866.) 

Inhabunc  copal  has  been  shown  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  Copaifera-  gorskiana,  Benth.  (Fam.  Le- 
guminosa?),  and  seeds  sent  to  Kew  Gardens  in 
188G  germinated,  and  the  plant  has  been  widely 
introduced  into  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  into  Australia.     (/'.       xix.  508.) 

Crude  and  scraped  copal  are  known  in  the 
market;  the  former  of  a  dull  opaque  appearance 
externally,  the  latter  much  clearer  and  more 
transparent,  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of 
its  outer  coat.  The  process  of  scraping  is  said  to 
consist  in  the  removal  of  the  exterior  portion  by 
means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  which  readily  dis- 
solves copal.  This  resin  is  used  chiefly  in  making 
varnishes.  H.  Violette  states  (A.  J.  P.,  18G3,  140) 
that  certain  varieties  of  copal  used  for  varnish, 
which  are  not  naturally  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  benzin,  petroleum,  etc.,  become  soluble 
in  these  menstrua,  whether  cold  or  hot,  by  being 
heated  in  close  vessels  to  the  temperature  of  from 
170.7°  to  204.4°  C.  (350°  to  400°  F.),  and  thus 
yield  excellent  varnishes  without  loss  of  matter; 
and  the  same  resin,  heated  as  above  with  one- 
third  of  linseed  oil  and  three-fourths  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  gives  directly  a  clear,  limpid,  slightly 
yellowish  varnish,  fit  for  the  most  delicate  uses. 
(J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  iv.  284.)  Edison  found  aniline 
oil  a  good  solvent  for  copal. 

Copper  Acetate.  Capri  Acctas.  U.  S.  18S0. 
Cu(C2lI302)2.H20=  198.14.  Crystallised  verdi- 
gris. Crystals  of  Venus.  Verdel,  Cristaux  de  Ve- 
nus, Fr.  Essigsaurcs  Kupfcr,  Aerugo  crystallisata, 
Crystallisirter  Griinspan,  G. — This  salt  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  acetic  acid,  or 
by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  lead 
acetate  with  copper  sulphate.  It  is  the  normal 
cuprie  acetate,  as  distinguished  from  the  basic 
salt.  "Deep-green,  prismatic  crystals,  yielding 
a  bright  green  powder,  efflorescent  on  exposure  to 
air,  odorless,  having  a  nauseating,  metallic  taste 
and  an  acid  reaction.  Soluble  in  15  parts  of 
water  and  in  135  parts  of  alcohol  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F. ),  in  5  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  14  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol.  When  heated  above  100°  C. 
(212°  P.),  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  at  a  temperature  above  200°  C.  (392° 
F.),  it  is  gradually  decomposed.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  has  a  bluish-green  color,  which 
is  rendered  deep  blue  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
On  heating  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetous 
vapors  are  evolved.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  be  treated  "with  hydrogen  sulphide  until 
all  the  copper  is  precipitated,  the  filtrate  should 
leave  no  residue  on  evaporation  (alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  and  iron).  If  the  aqueous  solution  be 
heated  to  boiling  with  solution  of  soda  in  excess, 
it  will  yield  a  filtrate  which  should  not  be  clouded 
by  hvdrogen  sulphide  (absence  of  lead,  zinc)." 
U.  S.'  18S0. 

Verdigris.  Impure  Subacciale  of  Copper.  U.  8. 
1S70.  Copper  Subacctate.  Viride  JEris,  JErugo, 
Lat.;  Acetate  de  Cuivrc  brut,  Sous-acetate  de 
Cuivre,  Vert-de-gris,  Acetate  basique  de  Cuivrc, 
Verdet  gris,  Fr.  Griinspan,  Spangrun,  Basisches 
Essigsaures  Eupfer,  Rupfcroxi/d.  G. :  Verde.  Rame. 
It.;  Cardcnillo,  Sp. — This  basic  salt  is  prepared 
in  the  south  of  France,  more  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montpellier.    It  is  also  manufae- 
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tured  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  France 
the  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
Sheets  of  copper  are  stratified  with  the  residue  of 
the  grape  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  in 
making  wine,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
state  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  plates  are  found  coated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  verdigris.  This  is  scraped  off,  and  the 
plates  are  then  replaced  as  at  first,  to  be  further 
acted  on.  The  scrapings  thus  obtained  form  a 
paste,  which  is  afterwards  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets,  and  packed  in  oblong  leathern 
sacks,  about  ten  inches  in  length  by  eight  in 
breadth,  in  which  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  until 
the  loaf  of  verdigris,  as  it  is  called,  attains  the 
proper  degree  of  hardness.  The  rationale  of  the 
process  is  easily  understood.  The  juice  of  the 
grape  refuse  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation, 
and  the  acetic  acid  attacking  the  copper  forms 
the  subacetate.  In  England  a  purer  verdigris  is 
prepared  by  alternating  copper  plates  with  pieces 
of  woollen  cloth  steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid. 
Verdigris  comes  to  this  country  exclusively  from 
France,  being  imported  principally  from  Bor- 
deaux and  Marseilles.  The  importation  for  1904 
amounted  to  59,843  lbs.,  valued  at  $7,750.  It 
occurs  in  masses  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  minute  silky  crystals. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  of  a  bright  blue 
color.  Its  taste  is  coppery.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and,  by  the  action  of  water,  a  portion 
of  it  is  resolved  into  the  neutral  acetate  which 
dissolves,  and  the  tribasic  acetate  which  remains 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  dark  green  powder, 
gradually  becoming  black.  It  is  hence  evident 
that,  when  verdigris  is  prepared  by  levigation 
with  water,  it  is  altered  in  its  nature.  When 
verdigris  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  de- 
composed, vapors  of  acetic  acid  being  evolved, 
easily  recognizable  by  their  vinegar  odor.  It  is 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  and  diluted  sulphuric  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  impurities,  which  should 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.  When  of  good  quality,  it 
has  a  lively  green  color,  is  free  from  black,  or 
white  spots,  and  is  dry  and  difficult  to  break. 
The  green  rust,  called  in  popular  language  verdi- 
gris, with  which  copper  vessels  are  very  frequently 
coated,  when  not  kept  clean,  is  a  copper  carbonate, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  true  verdigris. 
Verdigris,  apart  from  its  impurities,  is  a  variable 
mixture  of  the  basic  copper  acetates. 

The  blue  variety  has  approximately  the  com- 
position ( C2H302 )  2Cu,Cu  ( OH )  2  +  5H20.  When 
treated  with  water  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into 
two  parts,  according  to  the  reaction: 

3  ( Cu  ( C2H302 )  2-Cu  ( OH )  2 )  =  Cu  ( C2H302 )  2. 

2Cu  ( OH )  2  +  2Cu  ( C2H302 )  2.Cu  ( OH )  2 
The  latter  of  these  products  constitutes  the 
green  variety  of  verdigris.  (Fliickiger,  Pharm. 
Chem.,  758.)  The  local  and  general  action  of 
verdigris  upon  the  animal  economy  and  the 
treatment  of  its  poisoning  are  the  same  as  those 
of  copper  sulphate.    It  is  not  used  internally.* 

1  Linimentum  ^Eruginis,  Mel  MSgyptlacum,  XJnguen- 
titm  .Egyptiacum. — This  is  an  old  preparation,  for- 
merly official  in  Great  Britain.  The  following  is 
Hi.'  process  for  it  given  in  the  old  London  Pharma- 
copoeia: "Take  of  Verdigris  (Suhacetate  of  Copper), 
In  powder,  an  ounce;  Vinegar  seven  fluidounces ; 
Honey  fourteen  ounces.  Dissolve  the  Verdigris  in 
the  Vinegar,  and  strain  through  linen ;  then  gradu- 
ally add  the  Honey  and  boil  down  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence." The  ounces  used  here  are  trovounces.  It 
sometimes  happens,  during  the  boiling  of  the  acetic 
solution  of  the  verdigris,  that  a  red  deposit  rapidly 


Copper  Ammonio=sulphate.    Cuprum  i.»mo| 
niatum.    Ammoniated  Copper.    Cuprum  fsulfurl 
cum  Ammoniatum.  Sulfate  de  Cuivrc  ammpmaea 
Cuivre  ammoniacal,  Ft.    Schwefelsaures  Kupfal 
oxyd-Ammoniak,    Ammoniakalisches  Kupfersu] 
fat,  G. — "Take  of  Copper  Sulphate  half  a  troj 
ounce;  Ammonium  Carbonate  three  hundred  an\ 
sixty  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortal 
until  effervescence  ceases.    Then  wrap  the  An 
moniated  Copper  in  bibulous  paper,  dry  it  with 
gentle  heat,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  gla- 
bottle."    V.  8.  1870. 

When  the  two  salts  above  mentioned  are  rubbel 
together,  a  reaction  takes  place  between  them,  a| 
tended  with  the  elimination  of  the  water  of  erv>ta 
lization  of  the  copper  sulphate,  which  render-  tl 
mass  moist,  and  with  the  simultaneous  escape 
carbon  dioxide  gas  from  the  ammonium  carboual 
(sesquicarbonate),  which  occasions  an  effervel 
cence.    The  color  is  at  the  same  time  alterel 
passing  from   the   light  blue  of  the  powder, 
copper  sulphate  to  a  beautiful  deep  azure.  Tl 
nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  pla.j 
in  the  formation  of  what  is  commonly  call  J 
"  ammoniated  copper "  depends  somewhat  Up 
the  conditions  of  action.    When  anhydrous  cupil 
sulphate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  dry  amnion I 
gas,  the  mass  becomes  heated,  and  a  deep  blf 
powder,  CUSO4  +  5NH3,  results,  which  on  exposuj 
to  the  air  is  capable  of  exchanging  the  5  moleeu'J 
of  ammonia  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  wafc 
If,  however,  one  part  of  powdered  cupric  » 
phate  be  added  to  three  parts  of  ammonia  so'J 
tion  ( sp.  gr.  0.900 ) ,  and  after  the  subsidence  : 
any  ferric  hydroxide  present  as  impurity,  six  pa 
of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  clear  liquid,  crysti 
will  be  formed  of  the  composition  Cu(XH3i4S| 
+  H2O.    If  this  preparation  be  allowed  to  rem. 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  lose  ammonia  and  wat  ( 
and  be  changed  into  a  mixture  of  basic  sulphat 
Ammoniated  copper  sulphate  loses  two  molecu 
of  NH3  and  the  one  molecule  of  water  at  150° 
(302°  F.),  and  at  260°  C.  (500°  F.l,  only  am 
drous  sulphate  remains,  which  frequently,  he 
ever,  contains  cuprous  oxide. 

This  salt  has  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  col  | 
a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  and  a  styptic,  n 
taste.   It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  1»| 
an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colors;  but. 
less  there  is  excess  of  ammonium  sesquicarbona  j 
the  solution  deposits  copper  subsulphate  if  nu  j 
diluted.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it  part*  w 
ammonia,  and  is  said  to  be  ultimately  convert, J 
into  ammonium  sulphate  and  copper  carbona,j 
This  change  is  apt  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  l|i 
extent,  while  it  is  drying.    It  should  not,  the  ; 
fore,  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  a  J 
should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.    By  heat  j  j 
whole  of  it  is  dissipated,  except  the  copper  oxij 
Arsenic  trioxide  precipitates  a  green  copper  arj 

forms,  consisting  of  the  red  or  suboxide  of  cop 
(cuprous  oxide)  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  proe 
little  or  none  of  the  metallic  salt  remains.  T 
happens  especially  when  granular  or  old  hoi 
is  employed.  (Harley.  P.  J.,  xi.  357.)  The  changt 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  cupric  oxide 
the  grape  sugar  of  the  honey,  converting  it  1 
cuprous  oxide.  The  inference  is  that,  in  making 
preparation,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  origi 
prescription,  simple  syrup  should  be  used.  It  f 
formerly  employed,  either  undiluted  or  mixed  Wj 
some  m'ild  ointment,  to  destroy  fungous  granulat'- 
or  to  repress  their  growth.  In  the  latter  state 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  flabby,  indolent,  and  if(-c 
ditioned  ulcers ;  and,  largely  diluted  with  water, 
has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  venereal  ulceration* 
the  mouth  and  throat.  It  is  sometimes  also  appit 
undiluted,  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
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Dite  from  its  solution.  Solutions  of  potassium  and 
sodium  hydroxides,  lime  water,  and  the  acids  arc 
incompatible  with  it.  Ammoniated  copper  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  hys- 
U  lia,  etc.  It  is  at  present  very  seldom  exhibited.  In 
overdoses  it  produces  vomiting,  and  the  poisonous 
effects  which  result  from  the  other  preparations 
of  copper.  Dose,  in  pill  or  solution,  a  quarter 
or  half  a  grain  (0.01G-0.032  Gm.),  twice  a  day, 
and  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five  grains 
(0.26  or  0.32  Gm.). 

Copper  Arsenite.  Cupri  Arsenis.  Scheele's 
1 1  ran. — This  salt  was  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  diarrheal  on  the  homa'opathic 
principle,  in  the  Hymptomen-Codex  of  Jahn,  in 
1865,  and  has  been  greatly  lauded  by  John  Aulde 
md  other  regular  practitioners  in  the  treatment 
nf  iwrrhcea,  enterocolitis,  cholera  morbus,  and 
iyaentery.  It  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one- 
three-thousandth  to  one-two-thousandth  of  a  grain 
,0.000022-0.000033  Gm.),  at  intervals  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes,  until  some  effect  is  produced, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  sustaining  its  first  reputa- 
ion.  According  to  H.  A.  Hare  copper  arsenite 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  ancemia;  dose,  one-twen- 
ietfa  grain  (0.003  Gm.). 

Copper  Iodide.  Cupri  lodidum.  Cuprous  Io- 
tide.  Kupferjodur,  G. — A  white  powder,  insoluble 
u  diluted  acids  and  in  water  ;  soluble  in  ammonia 
rater  and  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Made  by 
aiding  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution 
if  copper  and  iron  sulphates. 

Copper  Nitrate.  Cupri  Nitras.  Br.  1885. 
foprto  Nitrate.  Cu ( N03) 3,3H20. — "May  be  ob- 
ttined  by  dissolving  copper  in  diluted  nitric  acid 
md  evaporating  the  solution  until  crystallization 
akes  place  on  cooling  to  a  temperature  not  lower 
imn  70°  F.  (21.1°  C.)."  Br.  1885.  This  salt  was 
ntroduced  in  the  1885  revision  of  the  British 
'harmacopoeia,  to  be  dropped  in  1898.  As  obtained 
iy  the  above  process,  the  crystals  are  prismatic 
md  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  very  deliquescent 
md  corrosive.  At  a  temperature  below  70°  F. 
(21.1°  C.),  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water 
t  forms  tabular  crystals  which  have  the  eomposi- 
ion  Cu(N03)2,6H2b.  The  addition  of  a  very  little 
nore  water  causes  the  crystals  to  form  a  styptic 
md  caustic  fluid.  The  diluted  aqueous  solution 
■liould  show  only  a  faintly  acid  reaction  to  litmus- 
>aper.  This  salt  has  the  physiological  and  me- 
lianal  properties  of  copper  sulphate,  and  may  be 
ised  in  the  same  dose. 

Copper  Nucleinate.     Cuprol  This  salt  is  a 

freemsh  powder  and  is  said  to  contain  G  per 
■rat.  of  the  metal  and  to  be  readily  soluble  in 
lot  water  and  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  solu- 
ion  by  alkalies  and  not  to  precipitate  with 
llmminous  liquids.  It  is  used  in  10  per  cent, 
illation  with  one-half  per  cent,  of  chloretone  as 
.  preservative.  It  has  been  highly  recommended 
n  the  treatment  of  trachoma . and  other  condi- 
ions  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  assertion  is  made 
hat  it  has  greater  penetrating  powers  and  pro- 
iuces  less  irritation  than  ordinary  salts  of  copper. 
Von  Sicherer,  Die  Ophthal.  KL,  1901.) 
^  Copper  Oxide,  Black.  Cupri  Oxidum  "Nigrum, 
"uprum  Oxydatum.  Oxydc  noir  de  Cuivre,  Safran 
■«  V6nus,  Fr.  Kupferoxyd,  G. — Cupric  oxide, 
'uO,  is  obtained  most  conveniently  by  heating 
o  redness  the  nitrate.  This  oxide,  in  the  form 
f  ointment,  made  by  mixing  four  parts  with 
hirty  of  lard,  has  been  locally  used  twice  a 
ay  to  remove  chronic  indurations  of  the  glands. 
Hoppe,  Ann.  TUr.,  1855.)     It  is  also  asserted 


to  be  an  active  twnicide  of  very  feeble  toxic 
power.  It  is  given  by  Dorr  in  doses  of  one  and  a 
half  grains  (0.000  Gm.)  four  times  a  day  for 
several  days,  the  last  dose  followed  by  castor  Oil. 
(See  Ther.  (Jcg.,  1901.) 

Copper  Phenolsulphonate.  Cupri  Phenolsul- 
phonas.  Copper  Hulphocarbolate.  Paraphenol- 
sulfosaures  Kupfcr,  G.  (C6m(0H)S03)2Gu  + 
5H2O. — Green  prismatic  crystals  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Made  by  reaction  between  copper 
sulphate  and  barium  phenolsulphonate.  Used  ex- 
ternally as  an  antiseptic  (1  to  100  or  200)  solu- 
tion in  gonorrhoea  and  blennorrheca. 

Coptis.  Goldthread.  Coptide,  Fr.  Gelbe 
(Klcinste)  Nicsswurz,  G. — The  slender,  bright  yel- 
low root  of  the  ranunculaceous  plant  Coptis  tri- 
folia  (L. ),  Salisb.,  was  formerly  official  in  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  inhabits  the  northern  region 
of  this  continent  and  of  Asia,  and  is  found  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  delights  in  the  dark 
shady  swamps  and  cold  morasses  of  northern  lati- 
tudes aiid  alpine  regions,  and  abounds  in  Canada 
and  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Northern  United 
States. 

Dried  goldthread,  as  brought  into  the  markel ,  is 
in  loosely  matted  masses,  consisting  of  the  long, 
thread-like,  orange-yellow  roots,  frequently  inter- 
laced, and  mingled  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plant.  It  is  without  odor,  and  has  a  purely 
bitter  taste,  unattended  with  aroma  or  astrin- 
gency.  It  imparts  a  bitterness  and  yellow  color 
to  water  and  alcohol,  but  most  perfectly  to  the 
latter,  with  which  it  forms  a  bright  yellow  tinc- 
ture. The  infusion  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate 
and  lead  acetate.  (Bigelow. )  It  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  containing  either  resin,  gum,  or  tannin. 
The  plant  undoubtedlv  contains  bcrbcrine,  which, 
according  to  F.  F.  Mayer  (A.  J.  P.,  1S03)  and 
E.  Z.  Gross  (Ibid.,  1873),  is  associated  with 
another  alkaloid.  Gross  states  that  coptine 
differs  from  berberine  in  its  colorless  crystals, 
and  by  forming  with  mercuric  potassium  iodide 
(Mayer's  reagent)  a  crystalline  instead  of  floccu- 
lent  precipitate.  See  also  John  J.  Schulz  {A.  J. 
P.,  1884,  201).  G.  \V.  Burr  detected  starch  in 
Coptis  trifolia.  (A.  J.  P.,  1SS4,  31.)  Goldthread 
is  a  simple  tonic  bitter,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  quassia  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  in  which  that  medicine  is  pre- 
scribed, though,  from  its  higher  price,  not  likely 
to  come  into  general  use  as  a  substitute.  In 
New  England  it  is  employed  as  a  local  appli- 
cation in  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  but 
it  probably  has  no  other  virtues  in  this  complaint 
than  such  as  arc  common  to  the  simple  bitters. 
It  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  tincture. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  (0.G5-2.0  Gm.),  or  of  a  tincture  made  with 
an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

The  Coptis  Tccta  of  Wallich,  which  grows  in 
the  mountainous  regions  bordering  on  Assam,  is 
much  used  as  a  tonic  by  the  natives  and  by  the 
Chinese.  It  is  analogous  in  properties  to  C.  tri- 
folia, and  is  said  to  contain  8i  per  cent,  of  ber- 
berine. It  has  been  brought  into  use  in  British 
India.  It  is  highly  commended  by  Twining  as 
a  stomachic  tonic."  (/'.  1S70,  161.)  Coptis 
ancmonifolia.  Lieb.  and  Zuce.,  is  said  to  contain 
berberine,  and  has  been  used  in  Japan  in  intes- 
tinal catarrh.     (Sci-i-Kicai.  1S92.1 

Coral.  Corail,  Fr.  Koralle,  G. — The  solid  meso- 
dermal calcareous  skeletons  of  the  coral  polyps, 
antkozoa,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but 
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have  passed  out  of  vogue.  Their  chief  constituent 
is  calcium  carbonate,  colored  by  ferric  oxide,  and 
united  with  more  or  less  animal  matter. 

Corallin.  Pceonin. — A  coloring  or  dyeing  mate- 
rial, derived  from  rosolic  acid  or  aurin  (C19H14 
O3),  which  is  itself  derived  from  phenol  or  car- 
bolic add  by  the  joint  action  of  sulphuric  and 
oxalic  acids  upon  it.  It  is  formed  by  exposing 
together  rosolic  acid  and  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a 
heat  of  149°  G.  (300.2°  F.) ,  and  is  considered  to 
be  an  intermediate  product  between  pararosani- 
line  and  pararosolic  acid.  A  solid  substance  is 
thus  obtained,  in  scales  of  a  peony  redness,  with 
reflected  green  or  dull  yellow  rays,  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  fixed 
oils.  Ambrose  Tardieu,  having  met  with  some  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  a  severe  vesicular  eruption 
upon  the  feet,  attended  with  violent  inflammation 
and  swelling,  and  with  general  febrile  symptoms, 
attributed  to  the  wearing  of  red  socks,  found  that 
these  socks  yielded  nothing  to  water,  cold  or  hot, 
feebly  acidulated  or  alkaline,  but  did  give  up  their 
red  coloring  matter  to  boiling  alcohol  of  85°.  By 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  thus  made,  an 
extract  was  obtained,  whose  alcoholic  solution 
given  hypodermically  caused  death  in  various 
lower  animals.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  coral- 
lin was  then  injected.  A  dog  was  killed  by  twenty 
centigrammes  (about  three  grains),  a  rabbit  by 
half  the  quantity,  and  a  frog  by  five  centigrammes, 
or  less  than  a  grain.  In  the  dog  and  rabbit  there 
was  violent  purgation,  with  intense  fever  and  pro- 
gressive prostration,  and  the  leg  of  the  side  in  which 
the  injection  had  been  made  was  very  painful.  After 
death  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  was  found 
suppurating,  the  stomach  sound,  and  the  intestines 
distended,  with  signs  of  violent  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  the  liver  presented  evidences  of 
fatty  degeneration  and  the  lungs  appeared  as  if 
dyed  by  the  scarlet  coloring  matter.  Roussin 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  portion  of  the  coloring 
matter  from  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  dyeing  with 
it  a  skein  of  silk.  These  experiments  are  very 
interesting  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  'as 
corallin  might  be  readily  detected  in  this  way,  if 
at  any  time,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  the  cause 
of  fatal  results.  Hitherto  the  effects  on  the  human 
subject  have  been  confined  to  the  painful  cuta- 
neous affection,  which  has  been  so  satisfactorily 
traced  to  contact  of  the  skin  with  the  silk  fabrics 
dyed  with  it;  but  even  in  these  cases  there  were 
serious  constitutional  symptoms,  as  fever,  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  nausea.    (J.  P.  C,  1859,  262.) 

Local  poisoning-  may  be  caused  by  aniline  red  as 
well  as  by  corallin.  The  two  colors  may  be  distin- 
guished in  tissues.  Aniline  red  disappears  very 
rapidly  by  contact  with  ammonia;  but  the  color 
reappears  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  or  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  alkali.  Corallin  red  is  not  dis- 
solved by  cold  water,  yields  a  slight  color  to  boil- 
ing water,  but  rapidly  disappears  from  the  tissue 
under  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalies 
brighten  the  color  without  changing  it;  acids 
precipitate  the  coloring  matter  in  yellow  flakes. 
(Ibid.,  18G9,  371.)  Some  observers  later  than 
Tardieu  believe  that  pure  corallin  is  not  poison- 
ous, and  that  the  symptoms  have  been  produced 
by  arsenic  or  other  contaminating  substances. 
(See  .1/.  T.  G..  1869,  421;  P.  J.,  2d  ser.  xi. 
360;  also  N.  Y.  M.  J.,  1870,  599;  N.  R.,  i.  288.) 

Corallorhiza.  Corallorhiza  odontorhiza  ( Willd. ) , 
Nutt.  Coral-root.  (Fam.  Orchidacea;.)— This  is  a 
parasitic  leafless  herb,  sending  up  from  a  coral-like 
rhizome  a  simple  scape  or  flower  stem,  from  six 


to  sixteen  inches  high,  furnished  with  sheath.- 
instead  of  leaves,  of  a  light  brown  or  purpli-1 
color,  and  bearing  small,  greenish-brown  Oowen 
in  a  long  spike.  The  plant  grows  throughout  th. 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rhi 
zome  is  the  part  used.  It  is  much  branched  am 
toothed,  and  of  a  brown  color,  and  from  its  resem 
blance  to  coral  gave  name  to  the  plant.  It  has  1 
strong  peculiar  odor,  and  an  astringent  bitterisl 
taste.  It  is  much  valued  by  the  eclectics  as  ai 
energetic  diaphoretic,  destitute  of  general  stimu 
lant  properties.  It  is  given  in  fevers;  dose  0' 
powder,  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.)  every  two  hours. 

Cordol.  Tribromsalol.  CsH^.OHCOO.CeHaBrj 
A  white,  tasteless,  and  odorless  powder,  insolubl 
in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  freely  soluble  ii 
chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid."  Cordyl  o, 
acetyl  tribromsalol  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  oc 
curs  in  the  form  of  fine  white  needles.  Cordein 
or  methyl  tribromsalol  occurs  in  small  white  cry? 
tals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  i 
alcohol  and  chloroform.  Cordol,  cordyl,  and  coi 
deine  are  said  to  be  hypnotics  which  have  th 
advantage  of  being  almost  tasteless.  The  dose  c 
either  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  ( 0.5-1.0  Gm.;> 

Coriaria.     Coriaria  myrtifolia,  L.  Currier 
Sumach.    Redoul,  Sumach  des  Corroyeurs,  Fr.  Qe, 
berstrauch,  G.    (Fam.  Coriariacea? ) . — This  is 
shrub  growing  wild  in  Southern  Europe,  which  : 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  iij 
handsome  foliage.    The  leaves,  which  are  used  fc 
dyeing  black,  were  at  one  time  employed  to  a  coi 
siderable  extent  in  France  in  the  adulteration  (, 
senna.    The  fruit,  resembling  berries  in  form,  ai 
black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.    Both  the; 
and  the  leaves  are  poisonous  in  large  doses,  an 
several  instances  of  death  are  on  record  from  ea 
ing  the  fruit.     (Herat  and  De  Lens.)  Bib;i 
has  discovered  in  the  fruit  coriamyrtin.  This 
in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  inodorous,  exces 
ively  bitter,  and  extremely  poisonous.    It  fii* 
at  220°  C.  (428°  F.) ,  and  crystallizes  again  c 
cooling.    It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  hot  t 
cold,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlorofon  i 
and  benzol.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  til 
formula  C3oH36Oio.    It  ranks  with  the  glucosidf 
as  when  boiled  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
least  three  decomposition  products  are  formed, 
which  one  separates  in  yellow  flocks,  while  tl 
solution  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions.  Abol 
three  grains  caused  in  a  dog  vomiting,  severe  co; 
vulsions,  and  death  in  an  hour  and  a  quart<j 
Riban  obtained  it  by  treating  the  juice  'of  tl 
fresh  or  an  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit  and  leav 
at  first  with  lead  acetate,  then  with  hydrogM 
sulphide  to  throw  down  the  lead,  concentratii 
the  filtered  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  an 
agitating  this  with  ether,  which  extracted  t 
poison,  and  yielded  it  on  evaporation.    (J.  P.  ( 
1864,  487.) 

Tlolocopetale,  a  Mexican  drug,  is  said  to  be  t 
product  of  a  Coriaria,  probably  C.  myrtifolia,  coi 
taining  coriarin  and  coriamyrtin,  and  to  be  fl 
tively  poisonous. 

Toot-poison.  Tu-tu. — In  New  Zealand  a  poise 
ous  plant,  known  as  the  toot-plant,  has  provji 
very  destructive  to  the  domestic  animals. 
Lauder  Lindsay  found  it  to  be  the  Coriaria  rwt 
folia  of  Linnaeus  (C.  sarmentosa.  Forst.).  and 
its  action  on  the  system  to  be  an  irritant  narcot 
For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  toot-plant,  and  ; 
poisonous  effects,  see  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Ch 
Rev.,  1865,  153,  and  1868,  465.  From  these 
appears  that  more  than  one  species  of  Conai| 
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ihabit  New  Zealand,  C.  thymifolia,  ITumb.  et 
lon'pl.j  and  C.  angustissima,  Hook,  f.,  besides  the 
usnfolia;  though  Lindsay  appears  to  think  that 
hi'  two  former  may  be  merely  varieties  of  the 
bird.  It  is  not  only  cattle  that  are  poisoned  by 
he  plant,  but  not  infrequently  also  children,  and 
ccasionally  even  an  adult.  The  cattle  are  prob- 
bly,  in  general,  poisoned  by  eating  the  young 
hoots.  VV.  S.  Key  attributes  poisonous  qualities 
3  an  oil  (Chem.  Xeirs,  1890,  xxii.),  but  it  has 
een  shown  by  T.  Hill  Easterfield  and  B.  C.  Aston 
hut  the  three  New  Zealand  species  of  coriaria 
intain  a  glucoside,  tutin,  C17H20O7,  which  is  not 
lentical  with  coriamyrtin,  and  which,  according 
>  Marshall,  is  toxic  especially  to  the  medulla 
blongata  and  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain. 
Pne.  Chem.  Soc,  xvi.  213.)  It  is  affirmed  by 
'.  II.  Huatwick  (/'.  vol.  xv.  22)  that  goat's 
re  not  poisoned  by  the  tu-tu,  and  have  even 
i?en  used  to  eradicate  the  plant  by  browsing,  also 
Kit  the  berries  when  ripe  are  not  only  not  poi- 
mous  to  man,  but,  if  care  is  taken  to  reject  the 
ieds,  are  a  grateful  and  refreshing  fruit.  The 
rominent  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  in  man  are 
iddiness,  stupor,  and  coma,  with  or  without  delir- 
mi  or  convulsions.  Occasionally  the  delirium 
'M'mliles  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  in  other 
stances  approaches  that  of  acute  mania,  and  is 
: t ended  with  violent  muscular  action.  Loss  of 
lemory  is  characteristic  of  the  convalescence. 
Cork.  Buber.  Liege,  Fr.  Korlc,  G. — The  great 
x  made  of  this  substance  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts 
istifies  a  brief  notice  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  produced 
.'  Qucrcus  Suber,  L.  (Fam.  Cupuliferae ) ,  but  is 
itained  also  from  the  Q.  occidentalis,  F.  Gay, 
id  from  Q.  pscudosubcr,  Santi.  t  It  consists  of  the 
iterior  layers  of  the  bark  beneath  the  epidermis, 
hich  acquire  in  these  species  an  extraordinary 
svelopment,  becoming  thick,  and  of  that  peculiar 
tongy  consistence  which  characterizes  cork.  The 
ve  begins  to  yield  cork  when  fifteen  or  sixteen 
mis  old,  and  every  six  or  eight  years  furnishes 
fresh  supply,  even  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
'fore  it  perishes,  that  interval  of  time  being 
qUITed  for  the  renewal  of  the  suberose  layers  by 
ic  living  portions  of  the  bark  beneath.  There 
re  four  constituent  layers  of  the  bark:  the  epi- 
rmis.  within  this  the  cork,  next  the  cellular 
ivehpe,  and  lastly  the  liber  which  lies  upon  the 
ood.  Each  of  these  increases  year  by  year:  but 
ie  cork  thus  naturally  produced  is  not  valued, 
lie  commercial  product  is  obtained  by  an  arti- 
5ial  process.  The  exterior  layers  are  removed, 
M  the  liber  exposed.  In  the  interior  of  this,  at 
variable  distance  from  the  surface,  a  layer  of 
proper  cork  is  now  formed,  apparently  by  a 
lange  in  the  substance  of  the  liber,  the  outer 
ortions  of  which  perish,  while  annually  a  new 
'yet  is  added  to  the  cork  already  existing,  until 
acquires  a  thickness  which  will  justify  its  re- 
loval.  Incisions  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  the 
'rk  is  removed  in  large  concave  plates,  which  are 
MB  flattened  under  pressure,  and  dried.  At  pres- 
iit  cork  comes  into  commerce  from  Portugal, 
pain,  France,  Italy,  Tunis.  Algeria,  and  Morocco, 
bout  one  million  of  quartels  of  it  are  said  to  be 
mdueed  annually. 

A  cork  has  recently  come  into  the  United  States 
anmerce  from  Nicaragua.  It  has  been  found  by 
F-  D.  Baker  to  be  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
!e  Anona,  a  tree  closely  resembling  in  appearance 
"'ordinary  Cottonwood  of  the  United  States. 

In  selecting  cork  for  use,  those  parts  should  be 
referred  which  are  soft  and  of  uniform  consist- 


ence, and  in  the  choice  of  the  larger  plates  those 
should  be  selected  which  are  thick,  flexible,  clastic, 
finely  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  Boiling  hot 
alcohol  extracts  from  rasped  cork  tissue  some  10 
per  cent,  of  soluble  principles.  From  the  hot 
alcohol  solution  a  substance  crystallizes  which  was 
first  noticed  by  Chevreul  under  the  name  of  cerin. 
According  to  Kugler  {Dissertation  on  Buberin, 
Halle,  1884),  besides  cellulose  and  lignocellulose, 
cork  contains  two  constituents,  cerin,  to  which  he 
gives  the  formula  C20H32O,  and  suberin,  which  is 
a  fat,  and  contains  stearic  acid  and  phellonic  acid, 
C22II42O3.  This  constituent,  suberin,  prevents  the 
penetration  of  liquid  into  the  cork,  and  is  only 
extracted  by  alcoholic  alkali  solutions.  When 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  cork  yields  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  been  denominated  suberic  acid. 
This  is  a  dibasic  acid  homologous  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  has  the  formula  C'8Hi404.  It  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  many  other  substances,  such  as  the 
oils  from  linseed,  castor  bean,  cocoa  nut,  almond, 
spermaceti,  etc. 

Stanislaus  Martin  has  called  attention  in  France 
to  the  use  of  refuse  corks  in  Paris,  where 
they  are  collected  by  the  scavengers,  and  sold  to 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  revive  them,  recut- 
ting  such  as  are  of  unsuitable  shape,  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  mastic,  and  covering  them  over 
with  some  powder  which  may  give  them  a  fresh  and 
proper  appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  cork,  those  which  are  thus  prepared  over 
again  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  bottling  of  bever- 
ages. Corks  are  sometimes  bleached  with  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
been  noticed  in  prescriptions  which  have  been  com- 
pounded, when  such  corks  have  been  used  in  the 
dispensing  bottle.  (/'.  ./.,  1881,  1080.)  Mohr 
has  found  that  old  corks  may  be  regenerated  by 
allowing  them  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
hot  water,  washing  well  several  times,  allowing  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  fifteen  parts  of  hot  water, 
and  finally  washing  well  in  pure  water.  (See 
also  A.  J.  P.,  1S7;">,  467.)  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  cork  at  one  time  used  to  enclose  arsenical 
or  other  deadly  solution  may  become  saturated 
with  the  poison,  and  afterwards  impart  enough 
of  it  to  another  liquid,  if  not  to  produce  dangerous 
effects  on  the  health,  at  least  to  give  to  tests  evi- 
dence of  its  presence,  and  thus  lead  to  serious 
suspicions.  No  cork,  therefore,  which  has  been 
used  in  a  bottle  containing  a  poisonous  substance 
should  be  employed  a  second  time. 

Cornus.  Dogirood.  Ecorcc  de  Cornouiller  a 
grandes  fleurs,  Fr.  Grossbliithigc  Cornclrinde, 
G. — Under  the  name  of  Cornus,  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia formerly  recognized  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Cornus  fiorida,  L.  (Fam.  Cornacce).  the  only 
American  species  of  the  genus  which  attains  the 
size  of  a  tree. 

The  barks  of  two  other  indigenous  dogwoods  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  C.  fiorida.  L. 
Each  of  these  is  a  shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  the 
flowers  in  flat  spreading  cymes,  and  the  fruit 
globular  and  blue.  C.  circinata,  LTIer.,  is  further 
distinguished  by  its  branches  being  greenish  and 
warty;  its  leaves  round-oval,  abruptly  pointed, 
and  woolly  underneath.  C.  Amomum.  Mill.  (C. 
sericca,  L.),  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  purplish 
branches,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  branchlets, 
stalks,  and  lower  surface  of  the  elliptical  pointed 
leaves  are  silky  and  downy. 

These  dogwoods  are  found  in  all  portions  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Dogwood  bark  was  used  many  years  ago  as  an 
antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fever,  but  it  is  only  a 
feeble,  astringent  tonic.  Formerly  from  one  to 
two  ounces  of  the  powder  were  given  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognized  the  fluid- 
extract,  and  gave  in  the  edition  of  1880  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  its  production:  "  Cornus,  in  No. 
60  powder,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  fifty  ounces 
av.] ;  Glycerin,  twenty  grammes  [or  seven  and  a 
half  fluidounces] ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
quantity,  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
[or  three  pints].  Mix  the  Glycerin  with  eighty 
grammes  [or  forty-one  fluidounces]  of  Diluted 
Alcohol.  Moisten  the  powder  with  thirty  grammes 
[or  fifteen  fluidounces]  of  the  mixture,  and  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
enough  of  the  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder 
and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding,  first,  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  afterward, 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Cornus  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  the  first  eighty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or 
forty  fluidounces]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in 
the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted 
Alcohol  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  three  pints]."  U.S. 
1880.  The  dose  of  this  fluidextract  was  from 
half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc). 

Cornutine  Citrate.  Gornutinae  Citras. — Cornu- 
tine citrate  of  commerce  is  a  blackish-brown  pow- 
der. According  to  Kobert,  Lewitzky,  KroM,  and 
others,  the  alkaloid  cornutine  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  ergot.  For  practical  purposes  the  citrate 
is  preferable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  solu- 
tion of  cornutine.  Lewitzky  affirms  that,  in  doses 
of  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  grain  (0.005-0.01 
6m.)  cornutine  administered  by  the  mouth  is  very 
active  and  certain  in  its  influence  upon  uterine 
contraction  and  in  congestive  and  hemorrhagic 
metritis.  This  is  confirmed  by  Thompson  and 
Krohl.  Meisel  alleges  that  it  is  a  powerful 
remedy  in  hemorrhage  and  paralytic  spermator- 
rhoea.   The  citrate  may  be  given  hypodermically. 

Coronilla.  Coronilla  scorpioides,  Koch. — In 
1880  (Nancy  Thesis)  Cardot  announced  that  the 
Coronilla  scorpioides  (Medic),  Koch,  a  papiliona- 
ceous plant  of  Southern  France,  is  an  active  car- 
diac poison.  In  1889  Schlaodenhauffen  and  Reeb 
(R.  O.  Clin.  Thirap.,  July,  1889)  isolated  a  gluco- 
side,  coronillin,  to  which  they  assigned  the  formula 
t'iiH1205.  It  was  a  yellowish  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  acetone,  and  amyl  alcohol;  slightly  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  ether.  Heated  with  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid  an  amorphous  resin  was  separated, 
coronillein.  This  also  occurs  as  a  yellow  powder, 
but  is  not  bitter  to  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  acetone,  and  chloroform. 
The  physiological  studies  by  Gley,  by  Schlagden- 
hauffen  and  Reeb,  and  by  Prevost,  some  years 
since,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  coronillein  acts 
upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  similar  to  digitalis, 
and  to  the  practical  trials  of  the  drug  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  digitalis.  The  most  recent  researches 
are  those  of  Luigi  Maramaldi  (R.  T.,  exxxvi.), 
who  finds  as  the  result  of  elaborate  experiments 
that  coronijlin  in  small  dose  lowers  the  rate  and 
increases  the  energy  of  the  cardiac  beats;  while 
in  larger  doses  it  increases  the  systolic  contrac- 
tion up  to  the  point  of  permanent  ventricular 


spasm,  these  results  being  due  to  a  direct  infh 
ence  upon  the  cardiac  muscular  fibre,  which  i;  ( 
creases  gradually  its  tonicity  so  that  it  becoim 
less  extensible  during  diastole,  contracts  wit 
more  than  the  normal  force,  and  finally  fixes  Use 
in  systolic  arrest.    This  action  upon  the  heart 
accompanied  by  increase  in  the  arterial  pressur 
followed  after  a  time  by  lowering  of  the  pressur 
which  apparently  is  the  Tesult  of  failure  of  dia 
tole,  causing  the  amount  of  blood  forced  mi: 
the  heart  at  each  systole  to  be  insufficient  to  ti 
the  arteries.    The  inhibitory  intracardiac  ganglj 
are  said  to  be  at  first  stimulated,  afterwards  pa 
alyzed.    The  drug  also  depresses  the  spinal  cor 
and  lowers  the  respiratory  movements  by  an  a 
tion  which  is  believed  by  Maramaldi  to  be  part! 
centric  and  partly  peripheral.    Death  is  produe'> 
by  cardiac  arrest.    The  toxic  lethal  dose  for  t. 
frog  weighing  about  30  Gm.  was  found  bv  Mar 
maldi  to  be  from  0.0004  to  0.0005  Gm.;   for  t 
dog  to  be  0.0005  Gm.  per  kilo  (1  to  2,000,000) 
the  animal's  weight. 

Locally,  coronillin  appears  to  be  actively  in 
tant.     Ill  Maramaldi's  experiments  it  failed 
assert  its  physiological  action  when  administer 
to  the  dog  by  the  mouth,  a  result  believed  by  i 
investigator  to  be  due  to  its  decomposition  by  ti 
acid  in  the  stomach.    It  is  claimed  for  it  that 
is  an  excellent  cardiac  tonic,  superior  to  digita 
in  that  it  is  very  rapidly  eliminated.    As  it  li 
been  found  by  various  clinicians  to  be  active 
man  when  given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  probable  tli 
the  comparative  feebleness  of  human  gajtrie  ju  . 
permits  of  its  absorption  unchanged.    The  d(\ 
given  by  various  clinicians  has  varied  great 
from    three    to    five    grains    (0.2-0.32  Gin.) 
Spillemann — downward.    These  differences  pre 
ably  depend  upon  differences  in  purity  of  t 
various  samples  used;    of  the  commercial  co 
nillin  the  dose  is  commonly  stated  at  present  i 
be  one  and  one-half  grains  '(0.006  Gm.)  from  fc 
to  six  times  a  day,  but  it  must  be  noted  tl 
Schlagdenhauffen  affirms  that  three-fourths  of 
grain    (0.048  Gm.)   is  a  toxic  dose.  Coroni 
varia  of  Europe  also  probably  contains  coronill^ 
(V.  Poulet,  B.  G.  T.,  1891.) 

Coryl  is  a  mixture  of  methyl  chloride  and  etl 
chloride.  It  has  been  used  in* dentistry  and  mil] 
surgery  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Corylus.  Corylus  rostrata,  Ait.  Beaked  Ha: 
This  is  a  small  indigenous  shrub  of  the  fam.  Hi; 
lacese,  growing  especially  in  mountainous  c, 
tricts.  The  nut  is  invested  with  a  scaly  involuc 
projecting  beyond  it  like  a  beak,  and  thickly  c 
ered  with  short  spicules  like  those  of  Una 
pruriens,  DC.  (Fam.  Leguminosse.)  These  sr. 
ules  have  been  employed  by  Huebener  as 
anthelmintic.  They  operate  in  the  same  way 
cowhage,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  sa, 
manner  and  dose.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  xiv.  280.) 

r         •       r  tt  /S03Na(l)  is 

Cosaprin,  C6H4^NH  _  C0.CH3(4)  \ 
acetyl  derivative  of  sodium  parasulphanilate.  f 
is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  acetic  anhydr 
upon  the  sod'ium  salt  of  parasulphanihc  ax 
Cosaprin  forms  a  greenish-white  finely  crystall) 
tasteless  powder  of  a  mild  saline  taste,  fre 
soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ( 
almost  insoluble  in  ether,  forming  a  color! 
solution  with  a  weak  acid  reaction.  It  has  b 
studied  by  V.  Vamossy  and  Fenyvessy  (Th. 
1897),  who  find  that  it  resembles  phenacetin  v 
closely  in  its  action,  but  is  characterized  by  i 
promptness  and  shortness  of  its  influence. 
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Coscinium.  Br.  Add  The  dried  stem  of  Cos- 
mum  fenestratum  (Gaertn.),  Colebr.  (Menisper- 
Utn  fenestratum,  Gaertn.),  The  stem  of  this 
enigpermaeeous  plant  has  long  been  used  in  Cey- 
n  and  Southern  India  as  a  yellow  dye  and  bitter 
nic,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Europe  under 

■  names  of  false  columba  and  tree  turmeric. 
almost  certainly  contains  berberine  and  is  an 

icienf  stomachic.  The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  an 
fution  (I  ii  fits  inn  Coscinii,  Br.  Add.),  dose,  one- 
lf  to  one  Jluidounce  (15-30  Ce.)  ;  a  concentrated 
Uition  (Liquor  Coscinii  Concent ratus,  Br.  Add.), 
w,  one-half  to  one  Uuidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc. )  ; 
d  a  nurture  (Tinctura  Coscinii,  Br.  Add.),  cZo.sc, 
e-lialf  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Ce. ). 
Cotarnine  Hydrochloride.  Btypticin.  Chilis 
1.1.HCI. — This  salt  occurs  in  commerce  in  yellow 
ratals,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
made  by  oxidizing  narcotine.  The  fact  that  the 
ly  chemical  difference  between  hydrastinine  and 
amine  is  that  in  the  latter  OCH3  is  substituted 

■  one  atom  of  hydrogen  led  Freund  to  sug- 
4  the  substitution  of  cotarnine  in  dysmenor- 
m  and  menorrhagia  for  hydrastinine,  and  on 
al  tiottschalk  found  that  it  was  powerfully 
mostatie  and  also  analgesic.  Falk  {Th.  M.,  vol. 
1890)  found  that  cotarnine  produces  in  frogs 
alysis  by  depression  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
rm  blooded  animals  a  slightly  narcotic  condi- 
11  followed  by  paralysis,  results  of  an  influence 
pectively  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  and  the 
nal  cord.  On  the  circulation  it  has  no  direct 
luence.  On  the  respiratory  centres  it  so  acts 
to  produce  a  primary  stimulation,  soon  fol- 
ed  after  the  large  dose  by  lessened  respiratory 
voments,  and  finally  central  asphyxia  and 
th. 

ihere  is  a  great  mass  of  clinical  evidence  that 
amine  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  arrest  of 
mice  menstruation  and  also  that  it  is  very 
etive  in  pulmonic  and  other  internal  hemor- 
ges  and  as  a  local  haemostatic.  Cotarnine 
ize  and  purified  cotton  saturated  with  cotar- 

0  have  been  greatly  praised  by  dentists  and 
-.'tons.  In  excessive  menstruation  one-half 
in  (0.032  Gm. )  may  be  given  three  or  four 
es  a  day  for  four  days  before  the  expected 
'harge,  the  dose  being  increased  to  one  grain 
)65  Gm.)  when  the  menstruation  appears.  In 
noptysis  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  may  be  given 
once  subcutaneously,  and  repeated  in  half  an 
r,  if  required. 

^oto  Bark. — In  the  years  1873  and  1874  a  bark 
ring  this  name  appeared  in  the  London  drug 
rket,  coining  from  Bolivia.    Its  botanical  origin 

1  remains  unknown.    Under  the  name  of  coto- 
the  hark  of  a  rubiaeeous  plant  (Palicourea 

oiflora)  is  employed  in  Brazil  in  rheumatism. 
ether  this  be  the  Bolivian  plant  or  not  is  very 
I'rtain. 

oto  bark  occurs  in  pieces  a  foot  or  more  long, 
n  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  from  one-half 
hree-quartevs  of  an  inch  thick.  The  outer  sur- 
!  is  irregular,  often  looking  as  though  it  had 
1  shaved  or  split  off,  and  in  other  parts  covered 
ha  fine  adherent  epidermis  free  from  lichens; 
inner  surface  also  is  irregular,  with  numerous 
ier  closely  placed,  longitudinal  projecting  bark 
dies. 

he  general  color  approaches  cinnamon-brown: 
n  fresh  cross  section  the  bark  is  seen  to  be 
<|  With  yellowish  spots,  except  in  the  outer 
ions.  The  odor  is  aromatic,  and  much  more 
arent  if  bruised ;  the  taste  hot,  and  somewhat 


aromatic;  the  powder  is  very  pungent  to  the  nos- 
trils. The  microscope  shows  the  outer  bark  to  be 
composed  of  thin-walled,  colorless,  parenchyma- 
tous cells,  containing  starch  granules,  with  numer- 
ous yellowish  sclerenchymatous  cells  joined  into 
groups.  The  inner  bark  contains  numerous  yellow 
bark  cells,  mostly  joined  into  bundles  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty.  For  microscopic  structure,  see 
P.  J.,  vi.  301,  also  Ph.  Era,  May,  1888.  The 
coto  bark  which  we  have  seen  in  the  American 
market  conforms  with  the  original  description,  but 
other  barks  are  said  to  pass  under  the  name.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  so-called  Paracoto 
bark,  which  is  stated  to  differ  from  the  true  coto 
bark  chielly  in  its  having  a  less  pungent  but  more 
agreeably  spicy  taste,  and  being  marked  with  deep 
whitish  furrows  upon  its  surface.  Wittstein  found 
in  coto  bark  a  volatile  alkaloid,  a  pungent  aro- 
matic volatile  oil.  yellowish-brown  soft  resin, 
brown  hard  resin,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  calcium  oxa- 
late, tannin,  and  formic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids. 
(A.  Pharm..  iii.  4,  219.)  .Jobst  and  Ilesse  obtained 
a  crystallizable  body,  cotoin,  from  true  coto  bark, 
by  making  an  ethereal  extract  from  the  powdered 
bark,  treating  this  with  warm  petroleum  benzin, 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  until  clear. 
The  clear  liquid  yields  cotoin  in  crystals  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  oily  resinous  residue 
contains  considerable  cotoin,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime  and  adding  to 
the  solution  hydrochloric  acid.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  clear  liquid  will  be  found  studded 
with  large,  glistening,  laminated  crystals  of  cotoin, 
of  a  pale  yellow  color.  Cotoin,  Ci4Hi204,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in 
hot  water,  insoluble  in  petroleum  benzin,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzol,  acetone,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  Nitric  acid  becomes  blood-red 
in  contact  with  cotoin,  sulphuric  acid  is  colored 
brownish-yellow,  and  ferric  chloride  blackens  a 
dilute  solution  of  cotoin. 

Paracotoin,  CiqIIizOb,  is  extracted  from  paracoto 
bark,  in  which  it  exists  associated  with  oxylcuco- 
tin,  C34IT32O12,  leucotin.  C34II32O10,  ht/drocoiin, 
C15II14O4.  and  dibenzoylhydrocotin,  C32ll32<V 
raracotoin  may  be  distinguished  from  cotoin  by 
giving  no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  Piperony- 
lic  acid  (methyleneprotocatechuic  acid),  C8Ii6('4> 
is  present  in  both  barks.  Coto  bark  is  decidedly 
irritating;  its  powder,  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  is 
said  to  produce  heat  and  redness,  and.  according 
to  Burkart,  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gin.)  taken  into  the 
stomach  produce  persistent  burning  pain,  followed 
by  repeated  vomit  ing.  The  remedy  was  first  intro- 
duced as  serviceable  in  diarrhoea,  and  seems  to 
have  established  its  reputation.  Although  ob- 
servers are  not  explicit  upon  this  point,  it  is 
evident  that  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  acute  in- 
flammation it  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 
The  paracoto  bark  is  said  to  resemble  it  in  its 
action,  but  to  be  much  less  powerful.  The  fluid- 
extract  and  tincture  are  very  eligible  preparations, 
the  former  made  with  alcohol  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  tincture  1  part  in  10  of  alcohol,  which 
may  be  given  in  from  five-  to  fifteen-minim  (0.3- 
0.0  Cc. )  doses  every7  two  or  three  hours. 

The  active  principle,  cotoin,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Burkart  in  doses  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain  (0.048 
Gm.)  every  two  or  three  hours.  He  states  that  he 
could  detect  it  in  the  urine  from  four  to  six  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  dose.  Balz  (Tokio, 
Japan)  is  said  to  have  treated  cholera  successfully 
by  hy  podermic  injections  of  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.) 
of  paracotoin.    Oxyieucotin,  leucotin,  and  hydro- 
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eotin  are  very  feeble.  The  value  of  cotoin  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhoea  has  been  confirmed  by 
various  clinicians.  It  has  been  used  in  catarrhal 
diarrhoeas  and  the  diarrhoeas  of  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion, of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  other  conditions. 
(See  B.  (J.  T.,  vol.  xi.  167.)  It  does  appear  to 
have  some  special  effect  upon  the  alimentary 
canal,  as,  according  to  Pribram  (Prager  Med. 
Wochens.,  1880)  and  Albertoni  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xvii. 
293),  it  markedly  lessens  the  excretion  of  indican. 
Albertoni  also  believes  that  it  actively  dilates  the 
abdominal  vessels  and  thereby  hastens  absorption, 
and  Bibrana,  that  it  is  an  antiseptic.  It  is  not 
probable  that  cotoin  has  any  general  action  upon 
the  system,  and  Jobst  found  that  even  fifteen 
grains  (1.0  Gm.)  injected  hypodermically  into 
the  rabbit  produced  no  other  than  local  symp- 
toms. Dose,  of  cotoin,  from  one  to  three  grains 
(0.0C5-0.2  Gm.)  ;  of  fluidextract  of  coto,  from 
five  to  twenty  minims  (0.3-1.3  Cc),  four  to 
six  times  a  day. 

Cotula.  U.  8.  1870.  Mayweed.  Wild  Chamo- 
mile. Dog  Chamomile.  Camomille  puante,  Ma- 
route,  Herbe  de  camomille  puante,  Herbe  de 
maroute,  Fr.  Hunds-Kamille,  Hunds-Kamillen- 
kraut,  Stinkende  Kamille,  G.  Camomilla  fetida, 
Cotula,  It.  Manzanilla  loca,  Sp.  Herba  Chamo- 
mile Foetidw.  Anthemis  Cotula,  L.  Maruta 
Cotula,  De  Cand. — The  mayweed  is  an  annual 
composite  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  this  country 
it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  places, 
growing  among  rubbish,  along  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  in  waste  grounds.  W.  H.  Warner  found 
in  the  flowers  volatile  oil,  oxalic,  valeric,  and 
tannic  acids,  coloring  matter,  acrid  fatty  matter, 
bitter  extractive,  and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  iron.  (A.  J.  P.,  1858,  390.)  Pat- 
tone  (1859)  claimed  to  have  found  an  alkaloid, 
anthemidine,  and  a  crystallizable  bitter  acid, 
anthemidic  acid,  but  his  results  have  not  been 
confirmed.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste,  and 
imparts  these  properties  to  water. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  species  of 
Anthemis  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
chamomile,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  but 
its  disagreeable  odor  is  an  obstacle  to  its  general 
use.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  given 
in  hysteria  as  an  antispasmodic.  It  has  also  been 
thought  to  be  emmenagogue.  It  is  said  to  have 
the  property  of  vesicating,  if  applied  to  the  surface 
fresh  and  bruised.  The  whole  plant  is  active,  but 
the  flowers,  being  less  disagreeable  than  the 
leaves,  are  preferred  for  internal  use.  The  rem- 
edy is  best  administered  in  the  state  of  infusion. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L.  Navelivort.  Penny- 
wort.  Cotylet,  Nombril  de  Venus.  Fr.  Nabel- 
hraut,  G. — This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous,  succu- 
lent plant,  of  the  fam.  Crassulacese.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  England,  where  it  grows  upon  old 
walls  and  rocks,  and  dry  sandy  banks. 

According  to  Fletet,  it  contains  trimethyla- 
hi  hi<\  combined  with  an  unknown  acid.  When  the 
powder  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  at- 
tracts moisture,  and  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor 
strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  fish,  and  an  ex- 
tract treated  with  a  fixed  alkali  disengages,  even 
in  the  cold,  an  odor  which,  at  first  ammoniacal, 
soon  acquires  the  fishy  character  referred  to.  The 
plant  contains  cellulose,  starch,  glucose,  mucilage, 
chlorophyll,  yellow  coloring  matter,  a  volatile  oil 
smelling  like  sandarnc.  tannin,  iron,  and  salts  of 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  with  0.9  per 


cent,  of  nitre,  and  95  per  cent,  of  water.  .1 
Ther.,  1865,  125.)    It  has  been  highly  lauded 
epilepsy  (for  references,  see  16th  edition  U:  >■  h 
but  it  has  very  feeble  and  uncertain  then 
properties.    Dose,  of  fresh  juice,  from  one-half 
one  fluidounce  (15-30  Cc),  two  or  three  times 
day;   of  fluidextract,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc. 
of  dry  extract,  five  grains   (0.32  Gm.) ;  to 
increased  and  given  steadily  for  months. 

Cow  Tree.  Palo  de  Yaca.  Palo  de  Leche 
milky  juice  of  the  Brosimum  galactodendron. 
Don  (Fam.  Urtieaces),  is  much  used  in  Sou 
America  instead  of  cream  in  tea  and  coffee 
It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  tree 
white  and  viscous,  turns  sour  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  deposits  a  caseous  substance.  Accord 
to  the  analysis  of  Boussingault,  its  composit 
varies  very  much,  but  it  always  contains  a  la 
percentage  of  fatty  matters  (32.2  per  cent.) 
much  less  casein,  albumen,  sugar,  and  phosphat 
(P.  •/.,  ix.  679.) 

Crab  Orchard  Salt.— A  mild,  saline  purgat 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  springs 
Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 
principal  active  ingredients  are  the  magriesiv 
sodium,  and  potassium  sulphates;  it  contains 
a  little  iron  and  lithium.  In  its  crude  form 
is  not  wholly  soluble,  and  sometimes  it  i<  puri 
by  dissolving  and  straining  through  flannel, 
evaporating.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  white, 
as  a  purgative  is  about  20  per  cent,  stronger  tl 
the  crude  salt.  It,  however,  lacks  the  tc 
properties  of  the  latter.  According  to  R.  Pe 
the  composition  of  the  dry  salt  is:  magnesi 
sulphate,  63.19  per  cent.;  sodium  chloride,  4 
sodium  sulphate,  4.20;  potassium  sulphate,  1 
calcium  sulphate,  2.54;  calcium,  magnesium 
iron  carbonates,  and  silica,  0.89;  water  of  crys 
lization  and  loss,  22.61;  total,  100.00.  Dose  fi 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls.   (See  A.  J.  P..  1S74 

Crabs'  Claws.  Chelce  Cancrorum. — These,  fii 
powdered,  were  formerly  official.  In  the  100  p; 
are  60  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  14  of 
cium  phosphate,  with  26  of  animal  matter. 

Crabstones.  Lapilli  Cancrorum.  Crabs'  E 
Oculi  (Calculi)  Cancrorum.  Ycux  (Pier 
d'Ecrevisses,  Fr.  Krebsaugen,  Krcbsstcine, 
Concretions  found  in  the  stomach,  one  on  c 
side,  of  the  European  crawfish,  at  the  time 
animal  is  about  to  change  its  shell;  chiefly 
cured  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan,  in  Euro; 
Russia.  The  crawfish  are  bruised  with  woo 
mallets  and  laid  up  in  heaps  to  putrefy, 
animal  remains  are  the--  washed  away,  ami 
stones  picked  out.  They  -re  inodorous,  ins 
bodies,  somewhat  hemispherical  in  shape,  o 
whitish  or  reddish  color,  hard  and  stony  con: 
ence,  and  laminated  texture.  They  are  very  va 
ble  in  size,  weighing  from  one  to  twelve  gr;; 
each.  They  effervesce  with  acids,  and,  witl 
dissolving,  become  converted,  owing  to  the  am 
matter  which  they  contain,  into  a  soft  transpa 
mass,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  st 
By  this  character  they  are  distinguished  f 
counterfeit  stones,  which  are  sometimes  fabric: 
of  chalk  mixed  with  mucilaginous  substai 
They  consist  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phospl 
cemented  together  by  animal  matter.  Crabs  t 
have  been  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  gi 
in  the  same  dose  as  prepared  chalk. 

Cranberries.    Fruit  of  Oxycoccus  maeroca 
(Ait.),  Pers.    (Vaccinium  macrocarpon,  Ait 
(Fam.  Vacciniacea?.)— These  familiar  berries  o 
well  known  as  an  article  of  diet,  have  come 
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wtice  as  a  source  of  citric  acid.  For  method,  see 
'.  /'.  ft,  4e  ser.,  xviii.  439.  The  leaves  of  the 
aoeinium  Yitis-idwa  (L.)  have  been  studied  by 
Sdo  (  laassen  (A.  J.  P.,  188(j)  and  A.  M.  Karger 
/'.  ■/.,  vol.  lxx.).  They  contain  arbutin,  hydro- 
uinone,  and  tannin.  Benzoic  acid  has  also  been 
ecognized  as  normally  present  in  small  amounts, 
n  the  cranberry  Edo  Claassen  found  an  uncrystal- 
izable  glucoside,  oxycoccin. 

Creosote  Albuminate.    Creosotum  Albumina- 

Itni,    Nutrincreosote  A    yellow-gray  powder, 

diicli  is  said  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of  pure 
reosote  and  to  be  free  from  irritant  action. 

Creosote  Carbonate.    Creosotum  Carbonicxtm. 

resotal. — This  is  a  mixture  of  the  phenol-carbon- 
tea  of  the  several  constituents  of  creosote,  and 
■.  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  oxyehloride 
ipon  the  phenol-sodium  compounds  of  creosote, 
i  is  a  thick,  oleaginous,  pale  yellow,  almost  taste- 
as  lic|iiid,  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol, 
Moroform,  in  benzene,  and  in  fatty  oils;  insoluble 
]  water;  having  an  oleaginous  taste,  which  after 

time  suggests  that  of  creosote.  Its  specific 
ravity  is  from  1.165  to  1.108.  It  contains  92  per 
ent.  of  pure  creosote  and  is  analogous  to  guaiacol 
ubonate. 

It  is  stated  that  this  substance  is  free  from  the 
oisonous  activity  of  creosote  and  is  well  tolerated 
y  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  that  it  has  the  ac- 
ivity  of  creosote  in  phthisis  and  other  forms  of 
uberculosis,  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  enteritis, 

'i  <  nil  ions,  in  test  inal  indigestion,  and  in  various 
ther  derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
I  decomposed  in  the  system,  as  the  odor  of  creo- 
ote  is  imparted  to  the  breath  and  the  urine 
ecomes  blackish  from  the  appearance  in  it  of  the 
ducts  from  creosote.  In  phthisis  and  in  chronic 
mnchitis  creosote  carbonate  is  much  used  in  doses 
i  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  (0.9-1.8  Cc.)  up  to 
\vo  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5-15.0  Cc. )  a  day,  ad- 
DUlistered  in  capsule,  emulsion,  or  preferably  in 
nilk.  sometimes  added  to  cod  liver  oil.  Fifteen 
luidrachms  (50  Cc. )  a  day  are  asserted  to  have 
ieen  given  without  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  It 
las  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  hypoder- 
nically.  Before  the  administration  it  should  be 
vanned,  so  as  to  obtain  complete  fluidity. 

Creosote  Iodide.  Creosotide. — A  product  ob- 
ained  by  causing  iodine  to  enter  into  combination 
villi  the  cresol  constituents  of  beechwood  creosote, 
t  contains  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  its 
reight  of  iodine.  It  is  an  amorphous  brownish 
(OWder,  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  having 
i  faint  characteristic  odor  and  taste.  It  is  pre- 
icnbed  in  incipient  tuberculosis  with  alleged  good 
vsults;  also  in  asthma  and  as  a  gastric  and  in- 
estinal  antiseptic.  Dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half 
.'lain  (0.010-0.032  Gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Creosote  Oleate.  Creosoti  Olcas.  Oelsaures 
Kreosot,  -Oleokreosot.  G. — An  oily  liquid,  light 
yellowish  in  color,  almost  odorless,  but  with  slight 
Teosote  taste,  insoluble  in  water  and  almost  so  in 
)0  per  cent,  alcohol,  freely  soluble  in  absolute 
dcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene  and  fixed  ami 
'Olatile  oils. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  creosote  in 
ioses  of  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.75  to 
11.25  Cc). 

Creosote  Phosphate.  Creosoti  Phosphas.  Pho- 
.  T'^  combination  of  creosote  and  phosphoric 
'•cid.  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy,  colorless  liquid,  with 
Uniost  no  odor  or  taste  of  creosote.    It  contains 
ihout  80  per  cent,  of  creosote  and  20  per  cent, 
phosphoric  anhydride. 


The  do.se  is  two  fluidrachms  (7.5  Cc.)  given  in 
24  hours,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
forms  in  which  to  administer  creosote.  Creosote 
Phosphate  and  Creosote  Tannophosphalc  (Taplio- 
sote)  have  also  been  introduced  as  antiseptics. 

Creosote  Tannate.  Creosotum  Tannicum.  Creo- 
sal.  Tannosal. — The  tannic  acid  ester  of  creosote. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  equal  quantities  of 
beechwood  creosote  and  pure  tannin  to  80°  0. 
(170°  F. )  and  adding  gradually  phosphorus  oxy- 
ebloride and  purifying  the  product.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  acetone  and  occurs 
as  a  dark  brown  hygroscopic  powder.  It  is  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic,  and  may  be  given  in  daily 
doses  of  forty-five  grains  (3  Gm. ),  representing 
20  grains  ( 1.8  Gm. )  of  creosote. 

Creosote  Valerate.  Creosotum  Valcras.  (Eo- 
sote.) — A  mixture  of  the  valeric  esters  of  the 
phenols  contained  in  creosote.  It  forms  a  rather 
mobile  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  240°  C.  (404° 
F. ),  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  sub- 
stance as  an  internal  medicine  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  creosote  carbonate.  Dose,  three 
grains  (0.2  Gm.) . 

Crescentia.    Crcscentia  Cujcte,  L  The  fruit 

of  this  South  American  plant  ( Fam.  Bignoniaceoe) 
has  been  found  by  Gustav  Peclcoldt  to  contain 
crcscenlinic  acid  and  a  blue  coloring  matter  allied 
to  indigo.    (Ph.  Rund.,  Aug.  1884.) 

Cresin.  Crcsaprol. — Made  by  dissolving  25  per 
cent,  of  cresol  in  75  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  cresoxyl-acetate.  A  brown,  clear  liquid 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
toxic  than  phenol.  Cresin  is  used  in  h  to  1  per 
cent,  solution  as  a  disinfectant  for  wounds. 

Cresol  Iodide,  lodocresol.  Traumatol. 
I.  (CHsJOlI. — This  is  formed  by  the  action  of  po- 
tassium iodide  solution  upon  an  emulsion  of  cresol 
and  water.  It  contains  but  one  atom  of  iodine, 
while  losophan  or  cresol  triiodide  contains  three 
atoms,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  percentage  of 
iodine.  It  is  a  violet-red,  odorless,  amorphous 
powder;  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alcohol; 
dissolving  with  difficulty  in  ether,  readily  in 
alkaline  solutions,  and  freely  in  chloroform.  It 
contains  55  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  has  been 
commended  as  powerfully  antiseptic,  non-irritant, 
and  having  local  anaesthetic  properties.  It  is  used 
locally  in  syphilitic  and  other  ulcers,  eczema,  espe- 
cially when  attended  with  much  discbarge,  inter- 
trigo, and  various  other  skin  diseases.  Also  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform  in  surgery.  In  herpes  a 
10  per  cent,  traumatol  eollodium  has  been  found 
very  useful,  and  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  traumatol 
zinc  ointment  has  been  highly  commended.  Pure 
traumatol  may  also  be  used  as  a  dusting  powder. 

Cresol  Naphthol.— A  brown,  viscous,  tar-like 
liquid,  insoluble  in  but  emulsifying  with  water. 
Guinard  states  that  it  is  a  very  active  germicide, 
and.  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  poisoning  in 
the  lower  animals  by  giving  by  the  mouth,  largely 
on  account  of  its  inducing  vomiting  at  once.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  like  that  of  other  creolin  pro- 
ducts, has  the  disadvantage  of  depositing  in  wounds. 

Cresol  Preparations. — On  account  of  the  in- 
solubility of  cresol,  various  compounds  were  some 
time  since  put  upon  the  market.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  baeillol.  creolin,  lysol,  solveol, 
paraeresol,  and  tricresol.  These  compounds  are 
not  essentially  different  from  the  Liquor  Cresolis 
Com  posit  us,  U.  S. 

Creolixi  is  said  to  be  an  emulsion  of  cresol.  ob- 
tained by  means  of  rosin  soap.  There  are  in  the 
market  at  least  two  sets  of  preparations,  the  one 
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of  German  the  other  of  English  origin.  An 
analysis  of  Creolin-Pearson,  published  by  Pfrenger 
(A.  1'harm.,  1890,  701),  gives:  phenols,  2.07; 
hydrocarbons,  44.94;  organic  bases,  2.76;  sodium, 
1.45;  resin,  32.45;  sulphur,  0.248;  chlorine,  0.14; 
water  (by  difference ),  5.34.  The  phenols  con- 
sisted of  ortho-  and  meta-cresol,  with  traces  of 
phenol  and  the  oxyleucols;  the  hydrocarbons, 
of  the  higher  homologues  of  benzene,  with 
naphthalene  and  anthracene;  the  bases  belonged 
to  the  quinoline  group.  Creolin  forms  a  milky 
emulsion  or  mixture  with  water;  with  chloro- 
form, ether,  and  absolute  alcohol  it  mixes  in  all 
proportions.  It  is  sometimes  called  cresoline  or 
sanatol. 

Mt  dicinal  Properties. — According  to  Jessner,  the 
first  report  upon  creolin  was  that  of  F.  von 
Esmarch  (06.  B.,  Bd.  ii.,  Nos.  10  and  11), 
who  stated,  as  the  result  of  experiments  made 
with  creolin  and  phenol  upon  putrefactive  bac- 
teria and  upon  the  bacteria  of  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  and  anthrax,  that  it  was  much  more 
powerful  than  phenol  as  a  germicide,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  anthrax  bacillus.  It  is  claimed 
for  creolin  that  it  is  not  poisonous.  Jessner 
(L.  M.  R.,  Aug.  1889)  gave  eight  ounces  (249 
Cm.)  to  a  cow  without  any  effect;  and  daily 
doses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  (7.7 
Gm.)  were  given  to  a  man  without  any  bad 
general  symptoms,  or  any  noticeable  effect  ex- 
cept decrease  of  intestinal  gases  and  limitation 
of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine. 
The  urine  also  required  longer  than  usual  for 
amnion iacal  fermentation.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Kortiim,  nine  hundred  grains  (60  Gm.) 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  without  bad 
effects,  while  in  a  case  reported  by  S.  Korach 
(D.  M.  W.,  xxi.  1895),  seventy-five  grammes  of 
creolin  were  taken  for  suicidal  purposes. 
Although  both  coma  and  collapse,  with  complete 
loss  of  corneal  reflexes,  and  tracheal  rales,  also 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  occurred,  the  patient 
finally  recovered  without  permanent  injury.  It  is 
true  that  Neudorfer  (Internat.  Klinisch.  Rundsch., 
April,  1888)  has  shown  that  injection  of  creolin 
into  the  venous  circulation  of  dogs  produces  a 
marked  effect,  but  this  may  be  mechanical,  con- 
nected with  the  insolubility  of  the  remedy.  Fatal 
human  poisoning  by  creolin  has,  however,  occurred. 
Bitter  (B.  M.  J.,  1890)  has  seen  restlessness, 
anxiety,  nausea,  amblyopia,  and  a  tendency  to 
syncope,  with  a  peculiar  strong  taste  of  tea  or 
smoke,  produced  by  the  drug.  The  urine  in  some 
df  those  cases  was  dark  and  strongly  albuminous, 
evidently  acute  nephritis  having  set  in.  Flies- 
burg  ( Northwestern  Lancet,  Dec.  1891)  details  a 
case  of  a  three-weeks-old  babe  who  was  killed  by 
thirty  drops  of  undiluted  creolin,  the  chief  symp- 
toms being  those  of  violent  irritation  of  the  mouth 
and  upper  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts. 

Compared  with  other  antiseptics,  creolin  seems 
to  be  innocuous.  Externally,  according  to  Neu- 
dSrfer,  the  solution  of  1  to  5  per  1000  is  non-poi- 
sonous and  very  antiseptic.  He  claims  that  it 
does  not  affect  the  hands  or  instruments  of  the 
Burgeon,  and  is  the  best  of  the  antiseptics  for 
practical  purposes.  Creolin  gause,  as  usually 
sold,  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  creolin"; 
Neudorfer  believes  that  the  1  per  cent,  is  suffi- 
ciently  strong.  He  recommends,  especially  for 
local  use,  the  creolin  in  a  powder  combined'  with 
asbestos,  in  „the  proportion  of  5  to  100,  and  for 
the  disinfection  of  catheters  and  other  instru- 
ments, a  33  per  cent,  solution  with  olive  oil. 


Internally,  creolin  is  probably  a  very  important 
remedy  when  it  is  desired  to  check  fermentation  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  Locally  applied,  it  has  been 
largely  used  with  great  success  in  the  treatment: 
of  scabies,  in  the  form  of  a  5  per  cent,  ointment 
with  vaseline.  In  ammoniacul  cystitis,  washing 
out  the  bladder  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  o'' 
creolin  has  yielded  excellent  results.  It  als< 
seems  to  be  a  very  effective  local  application  ii 
the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery,  am 
also  in  the  cholera  morbus  of  children.  In  th< 
case  of  adults,  large  enemas  of  a  one-half  of  om 
per  cent,  solution  may  be  used;  in  the  case  o 
infants  the  strength  should  be  about  one-half  o 
this.  As  a  local  application  in  gonorrhoea,  creolii 
has  been  used  with  alleged  most  excellent  results 
both  in  the  form  of  bougies  containing  half  i 
grain  of  creolin,  and  the  injection  of  creolin  dis. 
solved  in  olive  oil  ( 1  in  3 ) .  For  washing  out  tli 
uterus  after  labor,  the  strength  of  the  creoli 
solution  should  be  1  per  cent. 

Creolin  is  recommended  by  Jaksch  as  a  deed' 
rant  to  iodoform;  a  mixture  of  from  1  to  2  pe 
cent,  of  creolin  with  iodoform  produces  a  eorcj 
pound  creolin-iodoform  of  a  faint  aromatic  odoi 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  believed  to  po.-; 
sess  the  therapeutic  properties  of  iodofoni! 
Water  removes  from  it  the  ci-eolin  and  leave 
the  iodoform. 

Ethylenediaminetricresol  or  kresamin  is  a  nib 
ture  of  tricresol  with  ethylenediamine.  It  is 
colorless  aqueous  liquid,  having  a  phenol-lik 
odor,  and  after  standing  in  the  air  becomes  < 
a  light  yellow  color  without  losing  disinfectin 
power.  According  to  H.  Eckstein,  it  is  an  exceec 
ingly  powerful  antiseptic,  especially  adapted  t 
the  preserving  of  specimens  for  microscopic  us> 
As  a  local  application  the  same  author  has  foun 
it  very  valuable  in  those  cases  of  eczema  in  whir 
there  was  a  pronounced  secondary  infection  of  tl 
skin,  and  also  in  sycosis  and  similar  parasitic  di 
eases.  Bandages  of  it  wet  with  a  solution  of  froi 
1 :  4000  to  1 :  400  were  kept  applied  to  tt 
part.  In  lupus  and  some  similar  conditions  loc: 
protracted  baths  of  from  three  to  twelve  hour* 
duration,  with  a  concentration  of  1 :  4000,  wen 
found  efficacious.  From  10  to  15  per  cent.  oin| 
ments  of  it  were  also  employed. 

Lysol  is  made  bv  dissolving  the  fraction  of  ts 
oil  which  boils  between  190°"and  200°  C.  (374' 
392°  F.)  in  fat,  and  subsequently  saponifyii 
by  the  addition  of  alkali,  in  the  presence  i 
alcohol;  it  is  a  brown,  oily  looking,  clear  liqui 
with  a  feebly  aromatic,  creosote-like  '  odo 
It  is  described  as  containing  50  per  cent.  < 
cresols,  miseible  with  water  (forming  a  clea 
saponaceous,  frothing  liquid),  also  with  alcolio 
petroleum  spirit  or  petroleum  benzin,  chlorofon 
carbon  disulphide,  and  glycerin.  To  the  aqueov 
solution  of  the  saponified  cresols  and  fat  may  li 
added  any  desired  quantity  of  the  higher  phenol 

Lysol  was  introduced  as  a  disinfectant  by 
Gerlach   (Zeit.  fur  Hygiene,  June,  1S91),  wli 
as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  research,  found  th; 
both  in  pure  cultures  and  in  mixed  masses  >\ 
pathogenetic  bacteria  it  is  more  powerful  as 
germicide  than  is  phenol  or  creolin;    that  l 
1  per  cent,  solution  has  a  soapy  feeling,  ai| 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  tl; 
hands  without  the  use  of  soap;  that  for  the  pu 
poses  of  disinfecting  sputa  and  stools  it  is  by  ffl 
the  most  powerful  of  the  germicides ;  that  it 
free  from  irritating  properties,  unless  in  stron 
solution,  so  that  wounds  may  be  sprayed  with  a  1 1 
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t  cent,  solution  and  absolutely  disinfected;  and 
ut  comparatively  it  is  much  less  poisonous  than 
iienoi,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  even  ereolin;  1 
t  2  per  cent,  solutions  were  said  to  produce 
unc  ■-•light  transient  burning  when  brought  in 
intact  with  the  mucous  membrane.  According 

■  Lemke  and  Straube,  a  0.3  per  cent,  solution 
ill,  in  fifteen  minutes,  completely  arrest  the  de- 
ilopment  of  pus  organisms,  and  a  0.5  per  cent, 
iltttion  even  remove  the  odor  of  putrefying  flesh, 
he  value  of  lysol  as  an  antiseptic  has  been 
nfirmed  by  Vulpius,  by  Michelsen,  and  other 
irgeons,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its 
iplicability  to  the  needs  of  antisepsis,  although 
irious  surgeons  seem  to  find  it  a  little  more  irri- 
iting  than  at  first  stated,  and  some  condemn  it 
i  not  superior  to  the  older  antiseptics.  Szuman 
\o\r\ny  Lekarskie,  June,  1891)  affirms  that  a 
ilution  stronger  than  1  per  eent.  produces  irri- 
tion,  and  that  even  two  parts  to  a  thousand 
e  irritating  to  the  bladder.  It  does  not  injure 
etallic  instruments  to  an  appreciable  extent  or 
lose  made  of  rubber,  but  celluloid  articles  are 
id  to  become  friable  and  useless  under  its  action, 
huge  number  of  cases  are  ou  record  in  which 

sol  has  caused  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  poi- 
oing.  The  symptoms  have  been  similar  to  those 
phenol  poisoning,  with  marked  fall  of  tempera- 
re,  and  in  many  cases  hemorrhagic  nephritis, 
ideed,  lysol  is  probably,  in  proportion  to  its 
medial  activity,  as  toxic  as  is  phenol.  II. 
•amor  has  reported  death  from  its  vaginal  use. 
'entrulb.  f.  Gyncekol.,  Oct.  189S.) 
Paracresol  is  a  patented  disinfectant,  to  which 

e  formula  C6H4  \  SS3AV  is  ascribed.    It  is  said 
I  Uti (4) 

give  with  water  in  every  proportion  a  pure, 
■utral,  non-caustic,  almost  odorless  solution,  siini- 
r  to  that  of  phenol,  but  more  active  and 
It  is  evidently  not  paracresol,  before  de- 
ribed,  as  that  has  odor  and  is  soluble  in  water 
Ltfa  difficulty. 

Solveol  and  solutol  are  said  to  be  respectively 
tuitions  of  sodium  cresolate  in  excess  of  cresol, 
id  of  cresol  in  excess  of  sodium  cresolate.  They 
■e  affirmed  to  be  about  as  poisonous  as  phenol, 
lived  has  been  especially  praised,  it  being 
firmed  to  be  distinctly  more  powerful  than 
lonol  as  a  germicide,  and  in  a  one-half  to  five 
'r  cent,  solution  a  very  valuable  antiseptic,  espe 
-illy  in  major  gynaecological  operations.  (See 

•  !/•  W.,  Sept.  1S92;  Joum.  Med.  de  Paris. 
188,) 

Tricresol  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  creo- 
ite-like  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.042  to 
049.  and  boiling  between  185°  and  205°  C. 
li).)°-401°  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water  to 
io  extent  of  from  2.2  to  2.5  per  cent.,  and  forms 

clear  solution,  thus  showing  it  to  be  free  from 
sutral  oil,  naphthalene,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be 
imposed  of  orthocresol,  35  per  cent.:  metacresol, 

*  per  cent.;,   paracresol,  25  per  cent. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  Griiber  (Arehir 
ir  Hi/qiene,  1893).  of  Walter  Reed.  U.  S.  A.  [St. 

■  H.  8.  J.t  1894),  of  Charteris  [L.  L.,  1894).  and 
her  investigators  and  surgeons,  show  that  tri- 
esol  is  a  very  active  germicide,  which  is  probably 
We  times  as  powerful  as  pure  phenol.  Its  1  per 
'it.  solution  even  in  the  presence  of  albuminous 
nids  readily  destroys  pathogenetic  bacteria.  It 
a.v  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  phenol  is 
nployed.  It  is  said  to  affect  the  skin  of  the 
lerator  much  less  than  does  phenol,  and  to  be 
uch  less  irritating  to  wounds  than  either  phenol 


or  bichloride  of  mercury  solutions.  It  does  not 
act  on  surgical  instruments.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  surgery  the  1  per  cent,  solution  may 
be  employed.  It  is  probably  less  toxic  than 
phenol.  Charteris,  indeed,  affirms  that  it  is  only 
one-third  as  active  a  poison  as  is  phenol. 

Cresol  Salicylates.    Crcsulols.    Cresol  Salols. 

j  cOCeHaCHs'  Salicylates  may  be  prepared 
from  ortho-,  meta-,  or  para-cresol  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  making  of  salol.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  are  easily  crystallized.  The  meta- 
cresol salicylate  is  the  cresalol  generally  referred 
to  by  that  name.  It  fuses  at  74°  C.  (105.2°  P.), 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nencki 
states  that  the  cresalols  decompose  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  are  efficient  substitutes  for 
phenyl  salicylate,  and  less  poisonous.  (C.  li.  A. 
S.,  Feb.  1889.) 

CresoI'Triiodide.  Meta-crcsol  Tri-iodidc.  (Lo- 
sophan.)  C6III3(CTl3)0H. — A  fine,  yellowish  pow- 
der, with  a  rather  strong,  not  altogether  disagree- 
able odor;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  exceedingly  so  in  oil. 
Merck  (Jahrcsbcricht,  1S92,  77)  describes  it  as 
obtained  in  colorless  needles,  fusing  at  121.5°  C. 
(251°  P.).  It  contains  78.39  per  cent,  of  iodine. 
A  specimen  prepared  by  Friedrich  Baeyer  &  Co. 
was  found  by  Petersen  *(J/.  .1/.  It'.,  July,  1891)  to 
yield  its  iodine  with  difficulty,  passing  through  the 
alimentary  canal  almost  without  absorption;  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  in 
acute  inflammation,  it  was  found  to  act  very  well 
in  checking  secretion  and  lessening  inflammatory 
action. 

Cresotinic  Acid. — Crcsot'c  acid,  homosalicylic 

r  cir3 

acid,  oxytoluic  acid,  Cells  -I  OH     ,  may  exist  as 
I  COOII 

ortho,  meta,  or  para  modification,  and  is  the 
homologue  of  salicylic  acid,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  cresol  that  salicylic  acid  does  to  phenol. 
The  cresotic  acids  may  be  made  artificially  from 
the  eresols  by  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  used  in 
making  salicylic  acid. 

Only  the  para  compound  is  used  in  medicine.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melting  at  151°  C. 
(303.8°  F. ).  As  long  ago  as  1870  sodium  crcsotate 
was  proposed  as  an  antipyretic,  but  the  commer- 
cial drug  furnished  was  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
varying  composition,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
pure  sodium  paraeresotate,  a  white,  finely  crystal- 
lized powder,  having  a  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
forming  a  permanent  solution  in  twenty-four  parts 
of  hot  water.  It  is  made  as  stated  by  the  Kolbe 
process  of  heating  the  sodium  paracresol  with  car- 
bon dioxide  under  pressure.  Charteris  [B.  M. 
,/.,  March,  1891)  found  that  ortho-  and  para-cre- 
sotic  acids  act  upon  rabbits  as  poisons,  the  lethal 
dose  being  less  than  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gin.)  of 
the  ortho,  and  one  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  of  the  para, 
acid  per  pound.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Denime  (TP.  M.  BL,  Feb.  1870),  sixty  grains  (3.9 
Gm.)  of  the  sodium  paraeresotate  may  be  taken 
by  man  without  producing  very  distinct  symp- 
toms, except  an  antipyretic  action  in  cases  of 
fever.  The  same  authority  used  the  drug  with 
asserted  good  results  in  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. In  some  of  the  cases  marked  collapse 
occurred,  in  others  there  was  erythematous  erup- 
tion. 

Crurin.  Quinolinc-bismuth  sulphocuanide.  (Cg 
H7HSCX)2Bi  (SCN)a.— Quinoline-bismuth  rhoda- 
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nate,  a  reddish-yellow  powder  with  weak  odor  of 
quinoline,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Crurin  of  the  markets  is  a  preparation  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  active  ingredients  with  starch. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Miiller  it  is  bacte- 
riologieally  active,  and  it  has  been  especially 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg, 
by  dusting  them  at  intervals  in  full  strength  or 
diluted,  pro  re  nata.  it  has  also  been  highly 
recommended  by  E.  Jacobi  in  gonorrhoea,  according 
to  the  following  formula:  Rub  fifteen  grains  (1.0 
Gm.)  of  crurin  with  seventy- five  minims  (4.6  Cc.) 
each  of  distilled  water  and  glycerin  and  gradually 
add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  six  and  one- 
half  troyounees  (201.5  Gm. ). 

Cryptocarya.  Cryptocarya  australis,  Bentham. 
(Fam.  Lauracete. ) — From  the  bark  of  this  Queens- 
land tree,  T.  L.  Bancroft  (Austral.  Journ.  Pharm., 
March,  1887)  has  separated  an  alkaloid  which  is 
said  to  be  a  powerful  respiratory  poison. 

Cucurbita.  Cucurbita  Citrullus,  L.  (Citrullus 
vulgaris,  Schrad.  Citrullus  Citrullus  (L.  ),Karst.) 
Watermelon. — The  seeds  of  the  watermelon  are 
employed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  strangury  and  other  affections  of  the 
urinary  passages.  They  have  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the  seeds  of  the  other  Cucurbitaceav  of 
which  four  different  kinds  were  formerly  official 
under  the  name  of  the  greater  cold  seeds, — viz., 
those  of  Cucurbita  Pcpo,  L.,  or  pumpkin,  of  Lagen- 
aria vulgaris,  Ser.  ( L.  Lagenaria  ( L. ) ,  Cockerell ; 
Cucurbita  Lagenaria,  L. ),  or  gourd,  of  Cucumis 
Mclo,  L.,  or  muskmelon,  and  Cucumis  sativus,  L.,  or 
cucumber.  These,  when  bruised  and  rubbed  up 
with  water,  form  an  emulsion,  which  was  formerly 
thought  to  possess  considerable  virtue,  and  was 
much  used  in  catarrhal  affections  and  disorders  of 
the  bowels  and  urinary  passages.  Watermelon 
seeds  are  also  esteemed  by  some  as  a  diuretic. 
The  infusion  of  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  seeds  to 
a  pint  may  be  taken  ad  libitum.  In  the  form  of 
Arbooznyi  miod,  or  watermelon  honey,  or  as  a 
freshly  expressed  juice,  the  Russian  peasants  are 
said  to  employ  watermelon  in  the  treatment'  of 
dropsy,  urino-genital  affections,  chronic  hepatic 
congestion,  and  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  Ma- 
nassein  (Vrach,  Nov.  1881),  found  that  the  melon 
honey  acts  upon  the  lower  animals  as  a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  and  causes  when  in  sufficient 
dose  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  rapid  pulse,  and 
death  from  cardiac  paralysis. 

The  pulp  of  the  root  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  or 
gourd,  is  said  by  Chapin  to  be  a  powerful  and 
even  drastic  purgative,  and  to  be  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  successfully  in 
the  treatment  of  dropsy.  (See  N.  Y.  Journ.  of 
Alcd.;  1855,  203.) 

Culilawan.  Cortex  Culilaban. — An  aromatic 
bark,  produced  by  Cinnamomum  Culilaioan, 
Blume  (Laurus  Culilaban,  L. ),  (Fam.  Lauracea?), 
a  tree  of  considerable  size,  growing  in  the  Molucca 
Islands,  Cochin-China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Bast.  It  is  usually  in  fiat  or  slightly  rolled 
pieces,  several  inches  long,  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  one  or  two  lines  thick.  Sometimes 
the  bark  is  thinner  and  more  quilled,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  cinnamon.  The  epider- 
mis is  for  the  most  pan,  removed,  but  when 
present  is  of  a  light  brownish-gray  color,  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  somewhat  spongy.  The  color  of 
the  bark  itself  is  a  dull,  dark,  cinnamon  brown, 
the  odor  highly  fragrant,  the  taste  agreeably  aro- 
matic, and  not  unlike  that  of  cloves.  The  active 
constituent  is  a  volatile  oil,  smelling  like  a  mix- 


ture of  the  oils  of  cajuput  and  cloves.  Culilau. 
has  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  aromatics,  b 
is  rarely  used.    (See  Cortex  Caryophyllata.) 

Cumin.  Cyminum,  Lond.  Cuminum,  Ed.  0 
min,  Fr.  Kreuzkiimmel,  Mutterkiimtnel,  h 
mischer  (langer,  scharfer)  Kuramel,  G. — The  s 
called  cumin  seeds  are  the  fruit  of  the  Cum  in  u 
Cyminum,~L.,  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  whi 
is  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  is  cultivated  for  its  fn 
in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cumin  fruits  (seeds)  are  elliptical,  flat 
one  side,  convex,  furrowed,  and  rough  on  t 
other,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
a  light  brown  color.  Each  has  seven  longitudin 
ridges.  Two  fruits  are  sometimes  seen  uniU 
Their  odor  is  peculiar,  strong,  and  heav 
their  taste  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and  i 
agreeable.  They  contain  much  essential  oil,  whi 
is  lighter  than  water,  yellowish,  and  has  the  se 
sible  properties  of  the  seeds.  It  consists  of  thi 
distinct  oils,  one  a  hydrocarbon,  cymene,  CioH 
recognized  now  as  isopropyl-p-methyl-benzei 
another  cuminol,  CioHi20,  which  may  be  regard 
as  cumin  aldehyde,  CioHnOH,  and  the  third  a  t< 
pene,  C10H16.  Dumas,  a  long  time  since,  obtain 
a  cymene  identical  with  that  of  oil  of  cumin  seoi 
by  dehydrating  camphor,  and  Patern6  p 
pared  it  in  a  similar  way  from  oil  of  turpentii 
(J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xx.  409.)  In  his  discove 
Paterno  seems,  however,  to  have  been  prece<! 
by  several  chemists,  C.  R.  A.  Wright  apparen 
having  the  priority.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  117;  s 
especially  A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  452.)  Cumin  aldehy 
has  also,  together  with  cymene,  been  obtained  fn 
the  seeds  of  Cicuta  virosa,  L.  (Trapp,  Ann.  ( 
Ph.,  eviii.  386.)  In  medicinal  properties  eari 
seeds  resemble  the  other  aromatic  umbellifen 
fruits.   Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  ( 1-2  Gm.h 

Cumol.    Pseudocumol.    C6H3  ( CH3 )  3  ( 1  :  3  : 
An  oily  fluid  derived  from  coal  tar,  boiling 
168°  to  178°  C.  (334.4°-352.4°  F.).    Cumol  1 
been  especially  recommended  by  Kronig  (Central] 
f.  Gyn.,  1894)  for  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  eatg 
which  is  placed  in  the  cumol  and  slowly  heated 
to  160°  C.  (320°  F.).    After  two  hours  it  is 
moved  and  freed  from  the  adhering  cumol 
petroleum  benzin. 

Cunila.     Cunila  origanoides    (L.),  Britt. 
Mariana,  L.    American  Dittany.    Sweet  Hot 

mint.    Stonemint  A  small  indigenous  perenn 

herb,  growing  on  diy,  shady  hills,  from  New  Ki 
land  to  Georgia,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Ju 
The  whole  herb  has  a  warm  pungent  taste  anflt 
fragrant  odor,  dependent  on  an  essential  > 
This,  according  to  Philip  Milleman  of  C 
cago,  is  of  reddish-amber  color,  becoming  hi 
yellow  by  exposure  to  light,  of  a  delicate,  f 
grant  odor,  very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  monar 
of  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.0 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ch^ 
form.  On  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  leaves 
small  crystalline  residue.  Iodine  decomposes 
producing  white  vapors;  by  sulphuric  acid  it] 
reddened  and  decomposed,  by  nitric  acid  resi 
fied,  and  bv  hydrochloric  acid  decolorized,  thoi; 
its  color  returns  on  exposure.  It  is  slightly  ru 
facient;  in  the  dose  of  five  or  ten  minims  (0.3 
Ce.)  it  is  carminative,  and  of  from  fifteen  to  twei 
minims  (0.9-1.3  Cc.)  diaphoretic.  The  sa 
author  found  in  the  dried  herb  tannic  acid,  a  tr: 
of  glucose,  gum,  bitter  extractive,  resin,  and  sa, 
of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  ( 
J.  P.,  Nov.  1866,  495.)  American  dittany . 
a  gently  stimulant  aromatic,  analogous  to  mints, 
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Cuprargol. — Cuprargol  is  a  dull,  grayish-white 
iwder,  which  is  slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  has 
:en  used  as  an  astringent  in  ophthalmology  in 
)  per  cent,  solutions. 

Curcuma.  U.  S.  1870.  Turmeric.  Curcuma 
nga,  L.,  Amomum  Curcuma,  Jacq.,  includes  C. 
tunda,  L.    (Fam.  Marantaceae. ) — The  rhizome 

this  plant  is  perennial,  tuberous  palmate,  and 
ternally  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  color. 
10  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
whin-China,  and  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 

it  lin  n  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Bengal,  and 
va,  whence  the  root  is  exported.  The  best  is 
id  to  come  from  China. 

The  dried  root  (Safran  des  hides,  Souchet  des 
des,  Fr. ;  Kurkuma,  Gelbwurzel,  G. ;  Curcuma, 
.  Sp.;  Zirsood,  Arab.;  Huldie,  Hindoo)  is  in 
lindrical  or  oblong  pieces  (Curcuma  longa) , 
out  as  thick  but  not  as  long  as  the  finger, 
berculated,  somewhat  contorted,  externally  yel- 
vish  brown  or  greenish  yellow,  internally  deep 
inge  yellow,  hard,  compact,  breaking  with  a 
icture  like  that  of  wax,  and  yielding  a  yellow 
orange-yellow  powder.  Another  variety  (Cur- 
ma  rotunda),  comparatively  rare,  is  round  or 
il,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  marked 
ternally  with  numerous  annular  wrinkles, 
metimes  it  comes  cut  into  two  transverse  seg- 
nts.  The  two  varieties  have  a  close  resemblance 
sensible  properties,  and  are  thought  to  be  de- 
ed from  the  same  plant,  though  formerly 
iribed  to  different  species.  The  odor  of  tur- 
ric  is  peculiar;  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and 
My  aromatic.  It  tinges  the  saliva  yellow, 
alyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Vogel,  it  was  found  to 
itain  lignin,  starch,  a  peculiar  yellow  coloring 
tter  called  curcurnin,  a  brown  coloring  matter, 
n,  an  odorous  and  very  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
(mall  quantity  of  calcium  chloride.  Curcurnin 
3  obtained,  mixed  with  a  little  volatile  oil 
tout  1  per  cent.),  by  digesting  the  alcoholic 
ract  of  turmeric  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the 
ereal  tincture.  It  has  been  obtained,  by  F.  A. 
ube,  in  deep  yellow  crystals,  of  a  diamond 
tre,  bv  a  process  which  mav  be  found  in  the 
J.  P.  (1871,  308).  C.  L.  Jackson  and  Menke 
e  submitted  turmeric  root  to  a  thorough  ex- 
ination,  and  give  the  following  results:  The 
mcric  oil  was  first  removed  from  the  ground 
t  by  treatment  with  ligroine,  then  the  eur- 
ttin  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  resin  is 
racted  with  ether,  and  finally  purified  by  crys- 
ization  from  alcohol.  The  oil  extracted  by 
oine  was  dark  yellow,  and  amounted  to  11  per 
t.  of  the  root.  The  purified  curcurnin  amounted 
0.3  per  cent.,  and  melted  at  178°  C.  (352.4° 
•  Analyses  of  the  pure  curcurnin,  of  several 
its  salts,  and  of  derivatives,  show  its  formula 
be  CuHuOi.  (Am.  Ghem.  J.,  iv.  77.)  It  is 
WH  in  mass,  but  yellow  in  the  state  of  powder, 
aout  odor  or  taste,  insoluble  in  benzin,  scarcely 
ible  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 

the  oils.  It  is  a  diatomic  monobasic  acid, 
entreated  with  weak  oxidizing  agents  it  yields 
illin.  The  alkalies  rapidly  change  its  color  to 
oddish  brown,  and  paper  tinged  with  tincture 
urmeric  is  employed  as  a  test  of  their  presence. 

paper  is  rendered  brown  also  by  boric  acid, 
'h  it  thus  serves  to  detect.  When  treated 
'  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  it 
is  a  product  called  rosoeyanin,  because  it  dis- 
c's in  alcohol  with  a  fine  red  color,  and  is 
led  blue  by  alkalies.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
lucas  colored  precipitates  with  lead  acetate, 


silver  nitrate,  and  other  salts.  Turmeric  is  used 
for  dyeing  yellow,  but  the  color  is  not  permanent. 
James  Cook  has  found  in  turmeric  an  alkaloid, 
which  forms  crystal  lizable  salts  with  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  and,  separated  from  these  acids 
by  ammonia,  yields  a  semi-crystalline  precipitate. 
He  observed  also  indications  of  a  second  base. 
(P.  ■/.,  Nov.  1S70. )  Ivanow  Gajewsky  also  states 
that  there  is  an  alkaloid  in  the  root.  (Pharma- 
cographia,  641.) 

This  root  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  ginger  in  its  operation,  and  is 
much  used  in  India  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  con- 
stant ingredient  in  the  curries  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  East.  In  former  times  it  had  some 
reputation  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice, 
but  its  medicinal  action  was  purely  imaginary, 
based  on  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  and  at 
present  it  is  employed  only  to  impart  color  to 
ointments-  and  other  preparations. 

Turmeric,  when  used  as  an  adulterant,  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  boric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  but  according  to  A.  E.  Bell,  a 
much  better  test  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
reagent  made  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of  diphenyl- 
amine  in  20  Cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  care- 
fully adding  25  Cc.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  To 
a  little  of  the  suspected  powder,  placed  on  a 
slide,  a  drop  of  the  reagent  is  added  with  a  glass 
rod.  Spots  of  a  fine  purple  color  immediately 
develop,  which  may  be  readily  recognized  with  the 
microscope. 

Turmeric  paper,  used  as  a  test,  is  prepared  by 
tingeing  white  unsized  paper  with  a  tincture  or 
decoction  of  turmeric.  The  tincture  may  be  made 
with  one  part  of  turmeric  to  six  parts  of  proof 
spirit;  the  decoction,  with  one  part  of  the  root  to 
ten  or  twelve  of  water.  The  access  of  acid  or  al- 
kaline vapors  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Curry  Leaves.  Currie. — The  leaves  of  the 
Murraya  (Bergera)  Koenigii,  Spreng.  (Fam.  Au- 
rantiacea> ) ,  a  tree  of  India,  are  very  largely  used 
in  that  country  as  an  aromatic,  stomachic  stimu- 
lant; when  powdered  and  mixed  with  spices  and 
other  substances  it  forms  curry  powder,  which  is 
much  used  for  seasoning  food,  rice,  cooked  dishes, 
etc.;  it  is  also  employed  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhica, 
and  even  dysentery.  According  to  J.  G.  Prebble 
(Pharmacographia  Jndica,  vol.  i.),  curry  leaves 
yield  to  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  and  also  contain  a  greenish-black  resin,  and  a 
glucoside,  kecnigin.  The  clear  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  is  known  as  simabolce  oil. 

Cuttlefish  Bone.  Os  Sepia:,  Os  de  Seche 
(Seiche),  Fr.  Sepie,  JYeisses  Fischbein.  G. — This 
is  a  calcareous  body,  situated  underneath  the 
skin,  in  the  back  of  the  Sepia  officinalis,  L..  or 
cuttlefish,  of  European  seas.  It  is  oblong-oval, 
from  five  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  broad,  somewhat  convex  on 
both  sides,  with  thin  edges,  of  a  rather  firm  con- 
sistence upon  the  upper  surface,  very  friable  be- 
neath, and  composed  of  numerous  layers,  loosely 
connected,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mass  a  porous  con- 
sistence. It  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a  white 
color,  a  feeble  sea  odor,  and  a  saline  taste.  It 
contains,  according  to  John,  from  80  to  85  per 
cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  besides  animal  mat- 
ter, a  little  common  salt,  and  traces  of  magnesia. 
Its  fine  powder  may  be  given  as  an  antacid,  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  of  tooth- 
powders.  Small  pieces  of  it  are  often  put  into 
bird  cages  that  the  birds  may  rub  their  bills 
against  "them,  and  the  powder  is  employed  for 
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polishing.  Another  product  of  the  cuttlefish  is 
a  blackish-brown  liquor,  secreted  by  a  small  gland 
in  an  oval  pouch,  communicating  externally  near 
the  rectum  by  a  long  excretory  duct,  through 
which  the  animal  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
ejecting  it  at  will.  This,  when  taken  from  the 
fish,  is  dried,  and  used  in  making  the  water- 
colors  sepia  and  India  ink. 

Cyclamen.  Cyclamen  europceum,  L.  Pain  de 
Porceau,  Arthanite,  Fr.  Erdscheibe,  Erdbrod, 
Schweinbrod,  G.  Sowbread. — This  is  an  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  stemless  plant,  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  root  is  globular,  with  many  branched 
fibres,  almost  black  without,  and  white  within, 
inodorous,  and,  when  fresh,  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  burn- 
ing taste.  By  drying  it  loses  much  of  its  acrimony, 
and  is  said  to  be  rendered  edible  by  roasting.  Hogs 
are  said  to  root  it  tip  from  the  ground  and  to  eat 
it  with  impunity,  and  hence  its  common  French 
name.  The  root  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  is 
used  to  cause  abortion,  but  has  in  such  cases  pro- 
duced fatal  gastro-enteritis.  Its  active  principle 
appears  to  be  arthanitin  of  Saladin,  the  cyclamin 
of  S.  De  Luca.  This  is  a  poisonous  glucoside, 
which,  when  boiled  with  diluted  acids,  splits  into 
cyclamiretin,  C15H22O2,  and  glucose.  It  is  white, 
amorphous,  inodorous,  and,  when  held  a  short  time 
in  the  mouth,  intensely  acrid,  extending  its  action 
even  to  the  throat.  With  cold  water  it  swells  and 
becomes  gelatinous,  but  is  readily  dissolved,  and 
forms  a  solution  which  froths  like  soap  and  water, 
and  is  coagulated  by  a  heat  of  about  65.5°  C. 
(150°  F.).  Alcohol  dissolves  it  with  difficulty 
when  cold,  but  freely  when  hot;  it  is  soluble  in 
glycerin  with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  is  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  the 
essential  oils.  Its  formula,  according  to  an  analy- 
sis by  Klinger,  is  C20H34O10,  although  Kobert 
(Chem.  Cb.,  1893,  i.  32)  makes  it  one  of  the  class 
of  saponins,  and  gives  it  the  formula  C2oH32Oio, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  sarsaparilsaponin 
and  smilacin.  T.  W.  C.  Martius  recommends 
the  following  method  of  preparing  it.  The  tubers, 
collected  in  the  autumn,  dried  and  powdered,  are 
mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  exhausted  at  a 
boiling  heat  by  alcohol  of  0.825;  the  tincture  is 
filtered,  concentrated,  and  set  aside  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  when  the  cyclamin  is  deposited.  This 
should  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol  till  it 
passes  colorless,  and  if  the  filtrate  be  concen- 
trated, and  set  aside,  it  will  deposit  a  further 
quantity  in  a  few  weeks.  The  whole  is  then  mixed 
with  animal  charcoal  and  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  which  will  slowly  deposit  the  pure  cycla- 
min on  cooling.  Dose,  of  powdered  root  is  said  to 
be  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  (1.3-2.6  Gin.). 

Cydonium.  V.  S.  1880.  Quince  Seed.  Semen 
Cydoniw.  Semences  (Pepins)  de  Going,  Fr.  Quit- 
tenkerne,  Quittensamen,  G.  Semi  di  Gotogno,  It. 
Simiente  de  Membrillo,  Sp. — The  Pyrus  Gydonia,  L. 
(Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers.),  or  common  quince  tree, 
is  characterized  as  a  species  by  its  downy,  deciduous 
leaves.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Crete,  but 
grows  wild  in  Austria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  fruit  is  yellow,  downy,  of  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  a  rough,  astringent,  acidulous  taste,  and  in 
each  of  its  five  cells  contains  from  eight  to  four- 
teen seeds.  Though  not  eaten  raw,  it  forms  a 
very  pleasant  confection,  and  a  syrup  prepared 
from  it  may  be  used  as  a  grateful  addition  to 
drinks  in  sickness,  especially  in  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  which  it  is  supposed  to  restrain  by  its 
astringency.  The  seeds,  which  were  formerly 
official,  are  ovate,  angled,  reddish-brown  exter- 


nally, white  within,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insipi 
being  slightly  bitter  when  long  chewed.  The! 
coriaceous  envelope  abounds  in  mucilage,  which 
extracted  by  boiling  water.    "About  a  quart*  r 
an  inch  (6  Mm.)  long,  oval  or  oblong,  triangular 
compressed,  brown,  covered  with  a  whitish,  mm 
laginous  epithelium,  causing  the  seeds  of  ea 
cell  to  adhere.    With  water  the  seeds  swell  0 
and  form  a  mucilaginous  mass.    The  unbrok 
seeds  have  an  insipid  taste."  V.  S.  1880.  Tv 
drachms  of  the  seeds  will  render  a  pint  of  wat 
thick  and  ropy.    {A.  J.  P.,  1876,  35.)    It  ha-  be 
proposed  to  evaporate  the  decoction  to  dryne 
and  powder  the  residue.    Three  grains  of  tl 
powder  form  a  sufficiently  consistent  mucila 
with  an  ounce  of  water.    According  to  Gar 
one  part  communicates  to  a  thousand  parts 
water  a  semi-syrupy  consistence.     (•/.  1'.  ('.. 
ser.,  iii.  298.)     Pereira  considers  the  mucila 
as  peculiar,  and  proposes  to  call  it  cydonin. 
differs  from  arabin  in  not  yielding  a  precipit; 
with  potassium  silicate,  and  from  bassorin  a 
cerasin  in  being  soluble  in  water  both  hot  a 
cold.     Tollens  and  Kirehner    (Ann.  Gh.  Phi 
clxxv.  205-226)  assign  to  it  the  formula  CiSl 
O14,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  gum,  C12H201 
and  cellulose,  C6Hi0O5,  less  one  molecule  of  wat 
Quince  mucilage  is  very  bland,  and  may  be  us 
for  the   same  purposes   as   other  mucilaginc 
liquids.    The  U.  S.  P.  1880  gave  the  followi 
formula  for  its  preparation.    "  Cydonium,  t 
parts  [or  thirty-six  grains] ;  Distilled  Water,  < 
hundred  parts  [or  four  fiuidounces].  Macer 
the  Cydonium  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vcs 
with  Distilled  Water,  frequently  agitating.  Tl 
drain  the  liquid  through  muslin,  without  pressu 
This  preparation  should  be  freshly  made,  wl 
required  for  use."  V.  S.  1880. 

Cynara.  Cynara  Cardunculus,  L.  [C.  Sec 
mus,  L.)  Artichoke. — This  is  a  composite  pla 
indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cu 
vated  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  The  reoept 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  fleshy  leaflets 
the  flower-heads  are  eaten.  When  young, 
heads  are  cut  up  raw  and  eaten  as  salad;  1 
older,  they  are  boiled,  and  dressed  variously,  i 
flowers  are  said  to  curdle  milk,  and  the  plant 
yield  a  good  yellow  dye.  The  leaves  and  th| 
expressed  juice  are  very  bitter,  and  have  h 
thought  to  be  actively  diuretic.  Artichoke  lea 
have  been  used  in  dropsies  and  rheumc 
affections. 

Cynoglossum.  Cynoglossum  officinale. 
Hound's-tongue.  Langue  de  Chien,  Fr.  ffunj 
sunge,  G— A  biennial  plant  of  the  fam.  Boragn 
cea?,  common  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  count 
The  leaves  and  root  have  been  employed,  but  1 
latter  has  been  generally  preferred.  The  fresh  pi 
has  a  disagreeable  narcotic  odor,  resembling  tha 
mice,  which  is  dissipated  by  drying.  The 
nauseous,  bitterish,  and  mucilaginous.  Althoi 
hound's-tongue  has  been  believed  by  some  to 
nearly  inert,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it ,  1. 
dangerous  poison.  The  experiments  of  Diedi 
M.  S.  Rep.,  1868)  many  years  ago  den 
strated  that  the  extract  paralyzes  motor  nei 
in  vertebrate  animals,  and  K.  Greimer 
found  in  it  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  cynogloss', 
which  acts  upon  the  animal  organism  similarly, 
curare;  also  a  toxic  glucoside,  consohdin 
a  notable  amount  of  choline  (P.  J-,  vol.  lx 
Gonsolicm,  a  derivative  of  consohdin,  like  ( 
solidin,  paralyzes  the  central  nervous  syst 
Cynoglossum  has  been  used  aa  a  demulcent 
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tilutive  in  coughs,  catarrh,  spitting  of  blood, 
ysentcry,  and  diarrhoea.  The  pilulw  dc  cyno- 
I0S8O  owe  their  properties  chiefly  to  opium. 

Cytisus.  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Li.  Laburnum  vul- 
•arc,  Grisebach.  L.  anagyroides,  Medic.  (Fam. 
.eguminosae. ) — Laburnum  is  a  small  tree,  indig- 
nous  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Europe  and  eul- 
ivated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  for  its 
owers,  which  appear  early  in  the  spring  in  rich 
I'lidant  yellow  clusters.  All  parts  of  the  plants 
re  probably  poisonous.  In  fifty-eight  boys  poi- 
oned  simultaneously  by  the  roots,  the  symptoms 
ere  intense  sleepiness,  vomiting,  convulsive  move- 
lents,  coma,  slight  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and 
nequally  dilated  pupils.  (M.  T.  (?.,  vol.  ii.  875.) 
n  some  cases  the  diarrhoea  has  been  severe.  The 
mvulsions  have  at  times  been  markedly  tetanic; 
ide-spread  ainrsthesia  has  been  noted,  and  also 
tcessive  mydriasis,  with  loss  of  the  pupillary 
iflex,  elevation  of  temperature,  delirium,  and 
yanosis.  After  death  there  have  been  found 
rosion  of  the  colonic  mucous  membrane,  extreme 
yperamia  of  the  brain,  and  nephritis.  (D.  M. 
'.,  xxi.  1895.)  For  cases,  see  also  previous 
litions  of  the  U.  8.  D.;  Arbeit  en  Pharm. 
»stit.  Dorpat,  ii.  1888;  Le  Mouvement  Med., 
•175,  No.  28;  Dublin  Q.  J.,  1863,  248;  M.  T.  G., 
opt.  1862;  L.  L.,  Aug.  1870.  Chevallier  and 
assaigne  discovered  in  the  seeds  of  laburnum 

white,  amorphous,  deliquescent,  non-nitrog- 
nous  substance,  of  a  bitter  nauseous  taste, 
)luble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  and  insoluble 

I  ether.  In  small  doses  it  produced,  in  animals, 
uniting,  convulsions,  and  death.  (Merat  and  De 
ens.)    Husemann  and  Marme  isolated  in  1864 

II  alkaloid,  cytisine,  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  of 
bitter,  somewhat  caustic  taste,  soluble  in  water 
id' alcohol,  but  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  ether, 
doroform,  benzene,  or  carbon  disulphide.  A  sec- 
nd  alkaloid,  laburnine,  was  also  announced  bv 
lem.  (Ghent.  News,  July  16,  1860,  36.)  Partheil 
.1.  Pharm.,  1802,  448)  has  since  studied  cytisine, 
nd  gives  it  the  formula  C11H14N2O,  which  has 
fen  adopted  by  other  authorities.    He  considers 

■  to  be  identical  with  the  ulcxine  of  the  JJlex 
mpceus,  It.  ( Fam.  Leguminosae ) .  Ferric  chloride 
dors  cytisine  and  its  salts  blood-red.  which 
dor,  however,  disappears  on  diluting  with  water 

■  on  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  If  after 
ie  addition  of  this  latter  reagent  the  mixture 

heated  gently  in  the  water  bath  an  intense 
ue color  is  developed.  When  cytisine  is  distilled 
ith  soda  lime,  pyrrol  is  obtained,  besides  a  base, 
9II13N  which  is  possibly  a  hydroquinoline.  A. 
awierda  purified  crude  cytisine,  obtained  from 
>e  seeds  of  Cytisus  Laburnum,  L.,  by  the  well 
nown  shaking  out  process  with  chloroform, 
y  distilling  it  in  a  partial  vacuum.  Under  a 
reasure  of  2  Mm.  and  a  temperature  of  228° 
.,  the  alkaloid  distils  over  as  a  colorless  liquid 
id  congeals  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  fine 
rystalline  needles.  It  separates  from  absolute 
lcohol  in  the  form  of  small  transparent  rhombic 
rystals,  which  have  the  sp.  gr.  1.0046.  (Ap.  Ztr/., 
"ly,  1900,  486.)  Cytisine  is  stated  to  be  found 
'so  in  arnica  flowers. 

According  to  the  researches  of  P.  C.  Plugge 
}•  Pharm.,  1805),  cvtisine  is  a  very  widely  dis- 
puted alkaloid.  He  has  found  '  it  in  'eight 
secies  of  the  genus  Cytisus.  two  of  the  genus 
Arista,  two  of  the  genus  Sophora,  two  of  the 
onus  Baptisia,  and  in  other  plants.  He  asserts 
»at  uUxine  of  Gerrard,  from  Ulcx  ruropcrus.  L. : 
tyhorine  of  H.  C.  Wood,  from  Sophora  sccundi- 


flora  (Cav.),  DC.  (8.  speciosa,  Uenth.),  and  bap- 
titoxine  of  von  Schroeder,  from  Baptisia  tinctoria, 
11.  Br.,  are  identical  with  cytisine.  Plugge  also 
believes  that  the  alkaloid  of  Euchcstra  Llors- 
ficldii,  Benn.  (Fam.  Leguminosffi),  a  Javanese 
pea,  whose  seeds  are  used  as  a  contra-poison  by 
the  natives,  is  identical  with  cytisine.  Kobert  and 
Radziwillowicz  (toe.  vit.)  find  that  in  the  lower 
animals  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  cytisine 
resemble  somewhat  those  of  strychnine  poisoning, 
but  are  attended  by  much  vomiting  of  centric 
origin;  that  the  alkaloid  depresses  even  in  the 
living  organism  the  ozonizing  properties  of  the 
red  corpuscles;  that  it  first  excites  and  afterwards 
paralyzes  the  centre  of  respiration,  and  probably 
in  this  way  causes  death;  that  it  also  powerfully 
stimulates  the  vasomotor  centres,  producing  a 
marked  elevation  of  blood  pressure  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  heart  and  is  followed,  if  the  dose 
has  been  large  enough,  by  a  gradual  fall  of  press- 
ure, due  to  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centres. 
The  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also  strongly 
excited  by  small,  and  finally  paralyzed  by  large, 
doses.  The  peripheral  ends  of  the  motor  nerves 
are  paralyzed  in  a  curare-like  method.  The  alka- 
loid also  seems  to  have  a  distinct  action  upon  the 
uterus,  and  has  frequently  produced  abortion. 
Therapeutic  trials  were  made  with  the  alkaloid 
in  hypodermic  doses  of  one-twelfth  grain  (0.005 
Gin.),  or  by  the  mouth  in  from  one-  to  three- 
minim  (0.06-0.2  Cc. )  doses  of  the  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, in  conditions  of  depression,  without  much 
effect.  Gray  (./.  P.  C.  1862)  found  laburnum 
to  produce  in  man  narcotic  effects,  and  commends 
it  in  vomiting,  bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  and 
asthma. 

Damiana. — Under  this  name  have  been  sold  in 
the  American  market  as  aphrodisiacs  several  dis- 
tinct Mexican  drugs.  According  to  Wellcome, 
there  were  on  the  market  in  1875  (A.  J.  P., 
xlvii.)  at  least  three  of  these,  each  claiming  to 
be  genuine. 

Of  these  various  drugs,  one  had  a  smooth,  dark 
green,  broadly  lanceolate,  dentate  leaf,  usually 
having  six  teeth  on  each  side,  heavy  midrib,  and 
ribs  extending  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  from  two 
to  five  lines  in  width  and  from  six  to  twelve  in 
length;  the  stem  was  red  and  woody,  and  the 
leaves  gave  a  minty  flavor  when  chewed.  The 
second  variety  had  a  light  green,  obovate.  deeply 
toothed  leaf,  having  three  and  occasionally  four 
teeth  on  each  side,  with  a  heavy  midrib,  and 
branching  ribs  extending  to  the  edge.  The  sur- 
face was  rough,  and  both  sides  were  covered  with 
short  hairs.  It  was  from  two  to  five  lines  in  width 
and  five  to  eight  in  length.  The  stem  was  very 
woody,  and  near  the  apex  it  was  quite  hairy;  on 
chewing  it  yielded  a  sage-like  flavor.  In  the  third 
variety  the  leaf  was  light  green,  lanceolate,  having 
three  teeth  on  each  side,  which  terminated  in  hard, 
sharp  points;  it  had  a  distinct  midrib,  and  was 
rather  indistinctly  veined;  was  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  lines  in  width  and  four  to  ten  in 
length.  Tt  was  quite  thick  and  had  a  rough  sur- 
face, with  occasional  black  dots.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  leaf  appeared  to  be  covered  with  shining 
scales,  which,  under  the  glass,  appeared  as  minute 
resin-like  globules.  This  was  the  only  specimen 
accompanied  by  flowers.  They  were  compound, 
with  yellow  florets  and  white  pappus:  the  stem 
was  woody,  with  green  epidermis,  and  covered  with 
resinous  secretion.  In  18S2  there  were  two  dami- 
anas  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  One  was  chiefly 
composed  of  pieces  of  stems  and  branches,  but 
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contained  enough  of  floral  heads  and  leaves  to 
show  that  it  was  the  third  variety  of  Wellcome, 
and  was  the  product  of  one  of  the  Composite, 
Bigelowia  veneta,  Gray  (Aplopappus  discoideus, 
DC).  (M.  8.  Rep.,  xxxiv.  180.)  The  second 
variety  was  that  considered  by  the  introducers  as 
genuine  damiana.  It  was  the  leaves  and  terminal 
twigs  of  a  Turnera  ( Fam.  Turneracege ) ,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  new  species,  T.  aphrodisiaca,  L.  F. 
Ward,  now  recognized  as  identical  with  T.  diffusa, 
Willd.,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  T.  micro- 
phylla,  DC.  It  is  this  drug  which  constitutes  the 
damiana  of  commerce.  The  leaves  are  from  three 
to  eight  lines  long,  one  to  three  lines  broad, 
obovate  to  lanceolate,  eight  to  ten  sharp-toothed, 
smooth  or  with  a  few  hairs  on  ribs  below,  midrib 
marked  with,  in  some  cases,  strong,  straight  veins 
running  to  the  edge  between  the  teeth;  in  other 
cases  veins  branched  and  sending  a  final  vein  into 
the  tooth;  stems  fine,  woody,  reddish,  ends  of 
branches  hairy.  F.  W.  Rantzer  (A.  J.  P.,  1887, 
69)  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  this  species  about 
one-half  per  cent,  of  an  amber-colored  volatile  oil, 
with  a  heavy  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  cam- 
phoraceous,  and  bitter  taste;  also  tannin,  two 
tasteless  resins,  and  extractive. 

The  published  reports  as  to  the  value  of  the 
drug  vary  greatly,  some  having  had  great  success 
with  it  in  sexual  atony,  most  others  finding  it  use- 
less; it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  feeble 
tonic.  Dose,  an  ounce  (31  Gm.)  of  the  leaves, 
either  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  fluidextract,  may 
be  given  daily. 

Danais.  Danais  fragrans,  Gaertn.  f.  (Fam. 
Rubiacese.) — In  this  Madagascar  plant,  the  root 
of  which  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  antiperiodic, 
Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  found  a  glucoside, 
danain.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886.) 

Daphnandra. — The  bark  of  several  species  of 
Australian  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Daph- 
nandra (Fam.  Monimiaceae)  is  asserted  to  be 
rich  in  poisonous  alkaloid.  (P.  J.,  Oct.  1887.) 
Bancroft  states  that  the  active  alkaloid  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  to  some  extent  is  antagonistic  to 
strychnine. 

Delphinium. — It  is  probable  that  most  if  not 
all  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of  Ranunculaceae 
are  actively  poisonous.  Thomas  C.  Hopkins  of 
Baltimore,  found  in  the  seeds  of  D.  consolida,  L., 
or  Larkspur  (Lark's  claw,  Knight's  spur),  del- 
phinine  (C24H35N02),  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  gum. 
resin,  chlorophyll,  gallic  acid,  and  salts  of 
potassium,  calcium,  and  iron.  (A.  J.  P.,  xi.) 
Rochebrune  (Toxicol.  Africaine,  i.)  has  separated 
alkaloids  believed  by  him  to  be  identical  with 
delphinine  from  D.  peregrinum,,  L.,  and  D.  mauri- 
tanicum,  Coss.  From  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
larkspur  aconitic  acid  was  obtained  by  W.  Wieke. 
(J.  P.  C,  1854.)  Moreover,  the  seed's  of  the  in- 
digenous D.  urceolatum,  Jacq.  (D.  exaltatum, 
Ait.),  are  stated  to  have  a  physiological  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  larkspur.  The  common 
larkspur  (D.  consolida)  is  a  showy  annual,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  Europe  into  the  United 
Slates,  where  it  has  become  naturalized,  growing 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  The  flowers  are  bitter  and  acrid.  In  large 
doses  the  seeds  produce  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  are  said  to  be  diuretic.  They  were 
formerly  in  the  Secondary  List  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  a  tincture  (1  11.  oz.  to  1  pint 
diluted  alcohol)  has  been  used  in  spasmodic 
asthma  and  dropsy.  Dose,  ten  minims  (0.6  Cc), 
gradually  increased.    Brett  has  found  that  D. 


peregrinum,  L.,  when  growing,  is  very  effective 
the  destruction  of  grasshoppers.    (P.  J.,  vol.  x> 
1891.    See  Staphisagria  in  Part  I.) 

Dextroform  is  a  combination  of  formaldehy 
and  dextrin,  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin,  b 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform;  it  occu 
as  a  white  almost  odorless  and  tasteless  powder  | 
should  be  used  with  caution.  It  affords,  accordii 
to  Bongartz,  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  solution 
useful  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  other  to> 
diseases,  or  is  used  for  irrigation  in  half  strengt 

Dialiopsus.  Dialiopsus  africana. — In  the  see 
of  this  plant  Beitter  has  found  a  poisonous  glu 
side  belonging  to  the  saponins.    (B.  P.  G.,  190: 

Diamine  (Hydrazin),        j- ,  is  a  strong  b 

crystallizing  in  white  crystals  at  1.4°  C.  (34.5°  ] 
and  boiling  at  113°  C.  (235.4°  F.)  ;  it  forms  sa 
with  the  common  acids.  The  free  base  mixes  wi 
water  in  all  proportions  and  has  a  strong  alkali 
character  and  powerful  reducing  action.  T 
substance  has  been  proved  by  Julius  Pohl  to 
actively  poisonous.    (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xli.  1898.) 

Dianthus.  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  Clove  Pi 
(Fam.  Caryophyllaceae. ) — Of  the  ordinary  garc 
pink  those  specimens  should  be  selected  for  med 
nal  use  which  have  the  deepest  red  color  and 
most  aromatic  odor.  The  petals  should  not  be 
lected  until  the  flower  is  fully  blown,  and  sho 
be  employed  in  the  recent  state.  They  have 
fragrant  odor,  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
clove.  Their  taste  is  sweetish,  slightly  bitter,  i 
somewhat  astringent.  Both  water  and  ale 
extract  their  sensible  properties,  and  they  yiel 
fragrant  essential  oil  by  distillation.  In  Euri 
they  are  employed  to  impart  color  and  flavor  tj 
syrup,  used  as  a  vehicle.  The  Edinburgh  Phai 
coposia  directed  this  to  be  made  by  macerating 
part  of  the  flowers,  without  their  claws,  in  f] 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  fit 
ing,  and  adding  seven  parts  of  sugar. 

Diaphthol.  Quinaseptol.  Ortho-oxyquinol 
metasulphonic  Acid.  C9H5N.OH.SO3H. — Occurs 
yellowish-white  crystals  fusing  at  295°  C.  (51 
F.),  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  an  antS 
ment  said  to  be  without  toxicity  and  introduce* 
Guignard  as  a  urinary  disinfectant  to  replace  si 

Diastin. — A  form  of  diastase  introduced  for 
in  certain  forms  of  amylaceous  dyspepsia.  II 
given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.). 

Diathesin.   Ortho-oxybenzylalcohol.  Salicy 
cohol.     C6H4(0H)CH20H.—  This  phenol-alc 
may  be  prepared  from  salicin  by  the  action 
dilute  acids  or  emulsin.     It  forms  colorless  cf 
tals  melting  at  S6°  C.  (186.8°  F.)  and  solubl 
fifteen  parts  of  water  at  22°  C.  (71.6°  P.) 
gives  a  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride.  This 
stance  has  been  proposed  by  L.  Lederer  (M. 
W.,  No.  7,  1899)  as  an  antirheumatic  and  - 
septic.    It  exists  in  salicin  in  combination 
glucose,  and  it  is  believed  by  Lederer  that 
activity  of  salicin  depends  not  upon  the  conj 
sion  of  the  ortho-oxybenzylalcohol  into  salu 
acid,  but  upon  the  direct  "influence  of  the  di 
esin.    In  rheumatism  it  may  be  given  in  se, 
grain  (0.45  Gm.)  doses  every  two  hours. 

Dichloral     Antipyrine.  CuHi2N20.[CCli 
(OH) 2] 2— Made  by  triturating  94  parts  of 
pyrine  with  165.5  parts  of  hydrated  chloral 
crystallizing   from   hot  water.    It  differs 
hypnal  in  containing  one  molecule  more  ot 
hydrated  chloral.    Its  uses  and  dose  are  the  tj 
a's  hypnal,  viz.,  from  five  to  twenty  grains 
to  1.3  Gm.),  as  an  analgesic  and  hypnotic. 
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Didymium  is  now  recognized  generally  as  a 
lilture  of  neodymium  and  praseodymium,  the 
alts  of  the  former  being  in  general  rose-colored 
hile  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  greenish-yellow, 
he  by-products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
as  mantles  and  certain  other  chemical  manu- 
ictures  have  been  utilized  in  making  the  salts. 
Didymium  Chloride,  Didymii  Chloridum. — This 
ilt  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  a  rose-red,  odor- 
ss  and  non-irritant  solution  containing  25  per 
•nt.  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  salts.  It  has  been 
firmed  that  the  chloride  is  superior  to  phenol  as 
germicide,  but  the  experiments  of  I.  Schmidt  and 
Pflueker  (M.  R.,  1898,  1900)  show  that  it  is 
uch  inferior,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  being  re- 
ared to  destroy  ordinary  germs. 
Didymium  nitrate,  Didymii  Niti-as,  Di2(N03)e. 
HgO,  occurs  in  rose-colored  crystals  soluble  in 
iter  and  alcohol.  Antiseptic  in  solution  of  the 
rength  of  1  in  2000.  (Cb.  B.,  xxi.) 
Didymium  Salicylate.  Dymol. — A  very  fine  white 
wder  free  from  odor.  It  has  been  specially 
commended  by  Kopp,  Roth,  and  others  as  an 
nocuous,  non-irritant,  desiccant,  and  antiseptic 
sting  powder  in  various  skin  diseases,  espe- 
illy  in  weeping  eczema,  and  also  hidrosis,  and 
rns  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  In  erysip- 
i«  and  drier  forms  of  skin  disease  it  failed  to  be 
service. 

Didymium  Sulphate,  Didymii  Sulphas. — This 
t  has  been  marketed  in  the  form  of  a  pale 
;e-red  powder  to  be  used  for  disinfecting 
sets,  etc. 

Diervilla.  Diervilla  trifida,  Moench.  D.  cana- 
isis,  Muni.    D.  Diervilla  (L.),  MacM.  Bush 

neysuckle  A    low,    erect    indigenous  shrub, 

wing  especially  in  rocky  places  throughout  the 
rtliern  States.  The  whole  plant  is  supposed  to 
possessed  of  diuretic  and  astringent  properties, 
1  is  given  in  infusion  by  the  eclectics  in  dis- 
es  of  the  urinary  passages. 

^iethylketone. — Propione,  C2H5.CO.C2H6,  is 
ained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  pro- 
nate  (C3H502)2Ca.  A  transparent  liquid,  solu- 
in  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  mixing  witli 
ter,  alcohol,  and  ether,  boiling  at  101°  C; 
13.8°  P.)  ;  recommended  by  Albanese  and 
rabini  in  1892,  as  inducing  sleep  in  animals, 
has  been  used  by  Giovanni  in  the  treatment  of 
niacal  and  hysterical  excitement  in  doses  of 
m  eight  to  twenty  grains  (0.5-1.3  Gm.).  It 
uld  be  administered  in  dilute  solution, 
liiodacetylene,  C2I2,  is  made  simultaneously 
h  tctraiodoethylene,  C2I4,  by  the  action  of  a 
ution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  upon  cal- 
m  carbide.  The  two  are  separated  by  reason 
their  different  solubilities.  It  occurs  in  small 
stalline  needles,  insoluble  in  water  but  dis- 
cing in  oil  of  sweet  almond.  It  has  been  found 
E.  Mobert  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xli.  1898)  to  be  very 
ively  poisonous.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
etrating  odor,  makes  it  improbable  that  it  will 
of  practical  value  in  medicine, 
^iodoform.  Tetraiodoethylene.  Ethylene  Per- 

C2I4  Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 

nution  of  acetylene  iodide,  in  carbon  disulphide. 
'lie  form  of  bright  yellow,  odorless,  needle-like 
iWs,  insoluble  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble 
ilcohol  but  readily  soluble  in  chloroform.  It 
tains  95,5  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  is  reeom- 
ded  in  the  place  of  iodoform.  It  is  decom- 
?d  by  exposure  to  light. 

iiodosalol.  Phenyl  Diiodosalicylate.  CeH2l2 
1)C0206H5  Made  by  the  condensation  of  di- 


iodosalicylic  acid  with  phenol.  An  odorless  and 
tasteless  crystalline  powder  melting  at  135°  C. 
(275°  F.).  Used  as  an  antiseptic  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases. 

Dimethyl  Sulphate,  (CH3)2S04,  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  188°  C.  (370.4°  F.),  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  This  substance  has  recently  come  into 
importance  with  toxicologists  on  account  of  the 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  occurring  from 
it,  due  to  its  extended  use  in  chemical  factories. 
It  acts  locally  as  a  strong  caustic  and  also  influ- 
ences the  central  nervous  system,  producing 
nystagmus,  convulsions,  and  respiratory  death 
during  coma.  (See  S.  Weber,  A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd. 
xlvii.) 

Dinitrocresol.  C6H2(N0S)2  j  q^3 .—Commer- 
cial Saffron  Substitute  is  a  mixture  of  the  potas- 
sium salts  of  dinitro-ortho-  and  para-cresols.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  saffron  in  Berlin, 
with  fatal  results.   (Ph.  Rund.,  Prague,  1887.) 

Dionine.  Ethyl-morphine  Hydrochloride. — This 
substance  is  a  white,  somewhat  bitter,  micro- 
crystalline  powder  fusing  at  123°  to  125°  C. 
(253.4°  to  257°  F.),  soluble  in  seven  parts  of 
water,  one  and  a  half  parts  of  alcohol,  and  twenty 
parts  of  syrup;  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form; precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  most 
of  the  alkaloidal  reagents.  First  brought  forward 
by  Ludwig  Hesse  (Ph.  Cb.,  xL).  It  has  been  re- 
ported upon  by  numerous  practitioners.  It 
shares  the  analgesic  and  hypnotic  powers  of  mor- 
phine, but  does  not  produce  the  nausea,  constipa- 
tion, and  other  disagreeable  after  effects  of  that 
alkaloid.  Upon  the  respiratory  centres  it  acts 
even  more  powerfully  than  does  morphine.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  an  active  antihidrotic,  so  that 
it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It 
has  been  especially  praised  as  a  sedative  in  cases 
of  nymphomania,  masturbation,  and  other  forms 
of  sexual  excitement  and  irritability.  It  may  be 
employed  in  asthma  and  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  excessive  cough,  in  all  forms  of  pain,  including 
dysmenorrhea,  and  indeed  in  any  case  in  which 
opium  has  formerly  been  used,  except  when  it  is 
desired  to  check  secretion  in  the  intestines.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  in  not  lessening  the  secre- 
tion from  the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  less  decisive 
in  its  action  than  is  morphine,  so  that  in  cases  of 
severe  pain  morphine  will  bring  relief  after  the 
failure  of  dionine.  Dose,  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  a  grain  (0.016  to  0.032  Gm.),  in  powder,  pills, 
or  solution. 

As  a  local  remedy  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
dionine  has  been  considerably  employed  by  oph- 
thalmologists. It  produces  immediate  irritation 
and  great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling 
and  a  condition  of  analgesia  and  anesthesia.  The 
swelling  is  produced  by  the  lymphatic  inundation, 
and  during  the  period  of  subsidence  interstitial 
deposits  are  likely  to  be  softened  and  removed. 
(See  H.  C.  Wood's  Treatise  on.  Therapeutics.) 

Dioscorea.  Dioscorea  villosa.  L.  Wild  Yam- 
root.  Colic-root.  Rheumatism-root.  (Fam.  Dios- 
coreacete. ) — An  indigenous  perennial  creeper,  with 
long,  branching,  contorted,  ligneous  roots.  It  grows 
from  Ontario  to  Wisconsin,  and  south  to  Florida 
and  Texas.  The  roots  are  used  by  the  eclectics, 
who  consider  them  efficacious  in  bilious  colic,  and 
by  the  Southern  negroes  in  rheumatism.  W.  C. 
Kalteyer  found  abundant  saponin  in  the  roots. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1888.)    A  substance,  improperly  called 
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dioscorein,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  tincture 
with  water,  is  used  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  four 
grains  (0.065-0.26  6m.).  Dose,  of  decoction  (1 
oz.  in  1  pint),  four  to  eight  fluidounces  (120  to  240 
Cc.)  ;  ten  minims  to  one  fluidrachm  (0.6-3.75 
Cc.)  of .  fiuidextract. 

Dioscorea  hirsuta,  Bl.,  grows  in  the  island  of 
Java,  where  it  is  known  as  Gadoeng.  In  1894  W. 
G.  Boorsma  (Mededeelingen  uit's  Lands  Plant en- 
tuin,  xiii.)  separated  from  it  an  alkaloid  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  dioscorine.  This  alkaloid  has 
been  elaborately  studied  chemically  and  physio- 
logically by  Plugge  and  Schutte  (A.  J.  P.,  iv. 
1897),  who  obtained  it  in  crystals  having  the  for- 
mula C13H19NO2,  and  found  it  to  be  a  convulsant 
poison,  resembling  closely  in  its  action  picrotoxin, 
but  much  more  feeble.  Dioscorea  bulbifera,  L., 
grows  in  the  Gaboon  country  of  tropical  Africa. 
Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  found  in  the  tuber 
a  glucoside,  together  with  wax,  chlorophyll,  sac- 
charose, and  resin. 

The  root  of  Dioscorea  rhipogonoides,  Oliver, 
under  the  names  of  Cunao,  Shu-lang,  faux  gam- 
bier,  is  exported  in  enormous  quantities  from  Indo- 
China  to  Southern  China  for  use  as  a  dye-stuff. 

Diospyros.  Persimmon.  Date-plum.  Fruits 
de  Plaqueminier  de  Virginie,  Fr.  Persimmon- 
friichie,  Dattelpflaumen,  G. — The  Diospyros  vir- 
giniana,  L.,  or  persimmon  (Fam.  Ebenacese),  is 
a  small  indigenous  tree.  The  fruit  is  a  globular 
berry,  dark  yellow  when  ripe,  and  containing 
numerous  seeds  in  a  soft  yellow  pulp.  The  seeds, 
dried,  roasted,  and  ground,  are  used  in  some  parts 
of  Georgia  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  (M.  S.  Rep., 
1873,  437.) 

This  tree,  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  does  not  flourish  beyond  the  forty-second 
degree  north.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  or 
June,  but  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  until  the  middle  of 
autumn.  While  green,  the  fruit  is  excessively 
astringent,  and  in  this  form  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  U.  S.  Secondary  List;  but,  when 
perfectly  mature,  and  after  being  touched  by  the 
frost,  it  is  sweet  and  palatable.  The  unripe  fruit, 
according  to  B.  R.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains tannic  acid,  pectin,  sugar,  malic  acid,  color- 
ing matter,  and  lignin.  (A.  J.  P.,  xviii.  167.) 
The  tannic  acid  was  considered  by  John  E.  Bryan 
not  to  be  of  the  kind  existing  in  galls  and  oak 
bark.  (Ibid.,  xxxii.  215.)  Charropin  (Pharmaco- 
graphia,  403),  however,  believes  the  tannic  acid 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  nutgalls,  and  finds 
besides  an  abundance  of  pectin,  glucose,  and  a 
yellow  coloring  matter  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solving freely  in  ether.  Win.  Schleif,  Jr.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1890,  390),  extracted  from  persimmon  bark 
a  resinoid  principle,  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
masses,  soft  and  waxy  when  freshly  crystallized 
from  alcohol  or  ether,  drying  to  a  brownish  mass 
of  peculiar  odor  and  slightly  astringent  taste,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  very  slightly  in 
water.  Heated  to  258°  C.  (496.4°  F.)  it  darkens 
considerably,  and  is  decomposed  at  262°  C. 
(503.6°  F.).  The  persimmon  has  been  used  by 
Mettauer  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and 
uterine  hemorrhage.  The  dose  of  the  vinous  tinc- 
ture (an  ounce  of  the  fresh  green  fruit  to  two 
fluidounces  of  dilute  alcohol)  is  a  fluidrachm 
(3.75  Cc.)  or  more  for  infants,  and  half  a 
fluidounce  (15  Cc.)  or  more  for  adults.  The 
bark  is  astringent  and  very  bitter. 

Dioxynaphthalene,  CioIIsOa,  may  exist  in  sev- 
eral modifications,  the  best  known  being  the  a- 
and  Q-hydronaphthoquinones.    They  are  diatomic 


phenols  in  eharacter.  Lepine  (S.  M .,  Xp.  31,  188. 
finds  that  dioxynaphthalene  produces  in  dogs  ai 
guinea  pigs  violent  convulsions,  alteration  in  tl 
color  of  the  blood,  due  to  the  formation  of  meth 
moglobin,  and  blackening  of  the  urine.  He  asa 
that  in  asthenic  persons  doses  of  three  graii 
(0.2  Gm.)  a  day  increase  power. 

Dippel's  Animal  Oil.     Oleum  Cornu  Gen 
This  oil  was  formerly  produced  in  the  process 
obtaining   ammoniacal   products   from  bone 
horn,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence 
pyridine  and  quinoline,  to  which  bases  its  odor 
largely  due.    (See  early  editions  of  O.  fi.  D.\ 

Dirca.  Dirca  palustris,  L.  Leather  Woo 
Fam.  Thymelacese — A  shrub  growing  widely  in  t 
Northeastern  United  States.  The  berries,  whi 
are  small,  oval,  and  of  an  orange  color, 
said  to  be  narcotic  and  poisonous.  The  toii| 
bark,  in  the  fresh  state,  has  a  peculiar  rath 
nauseous  odor,  and  an  unpleasant  acrid  taste,  ai 
when  chewed  excites  a  flow  of  saliva.  It  yiel 
its  acrimony  completely  to  alcohol,  but  imp< 
fectly  to  water  even  by  decoction.  Six  or  eig 
grains  of  the  fresh  bark  produce  violent  vomitn 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  a 
often  followed  by  purging.  Applied  to  the  skin 
slowly  excites  redness  and  ultimately  vesica t 
It  is  analogous  to  mezereon  in  its  medicinal 
well  as  botanical  characters. 

n-**.-    c  i-    i-      a    a  C6H3(0H)C00H.S 

Dithio=SaIicyhc   Acid.  c6Ha(0H)C00H.S 

According  to  O.  Z.  (1889,  298)  dithio-salicy 
acid,  a  proposed  substitute  for  salicylic  ac 
is  made  by  heating  equal  molecules  of  sulph 
chloride  and  salicylic  acid  to  from  120°  to  1 
C.  (248°-302°  F.),  dissolving  the  light  yell 
residue  in  sodium  hydroxide,  and  precipitati 
the  acid,  by  addition  of  HC1,  as  a  resinous  stra 
colored  mass,  forming,  after  pulverization,  a  li 
yellow  powder,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  benze 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sodium  salt  of  ( 
acid,  sodium  dithio- salicylate,  called  also  dithi 
is  said  by  Lindenborn  (Rep.  de  Pharm.,  Se 
1889)  to  be  preferable  in  the  treatment  of  rh 
matism  to  salicylic  acid,  because  more  energe 
and  less  apt  to  disturb  the  digestion.  It  is 
serted  that,  as  an  antiseptic,  it  is  fully  equal 
sodium  salicylate.  Dose,  three  grains  (0.2  Gn 
repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Ten  gra 
(0.65  Gm.)  are  said  to  produce  nausea,  tinni 
aurium,  and  sweating. 

Doundake.  Dundaki,  Quinquina  Africai 
Kina  du  Rio  Nunez. — Sarcocephalus  esculent 
Afzel  (Fam.  Rubiacese),  of  Africa  yields, a  b! 
which  is  said  to  be  an  astringent  and  tonic  fel 
fuge.  For  a  description  of  the  bark  and  its  ch< 
ical  characteristics,  see  P.  J ■,  vol.  xvi.  , 
Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  do  not  believe  tl 
doundake  contains  an  alkaloid,  but  attribute 
power  to  three  distinct  principles  of  a  resin< 
nature,  the  first  of  which  is  of  an  orange-yell 
color  and  very  bitter,  soluble  in  water,  alcolj 
and  potassium  hydroxide;  the  second  light  i 
low  in  color,  soluble  in  potassium  hydroxide  S 
not  in  water;  the  third  soluble  in  potassium 
droxide,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1886,  435.) 

Dracontium.  Spathyema  fcetida  (L.), _t\ 
Skunk  Cabbage.  Skunk  Weed.  Polecat  Wi 
Racine  de  Pothos  fitide,  Fr.  Stinkende  Dracfi 
wurzel,  G.  Dracontium  fcetidum,  L.  Ictodes  fb 
dus,  Bigelow.— This  plant  is  abundant  m  1 
places  throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  Uni 
States.    All  parts  of  it  have  a  fetid  odor, 
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pendent  upon  an  extremely  volatile  principle, 
which  is  rapidly  dissipated  by  heat.  The  rhizome 
should  be  collected  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  rhizome  occurs  either  whole  or  in  transverse 
slices.  When  entire,  it  is  cylindrical  or  in  the 
diape  of  a  truncated  cone,  two  or  three  inches 
ong  by  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  externally  dark 
>ro\vn  and  very  rough  from  the  insertion  of  the 
adicles,  internally  white  and  amylaceous.  The 
■ootlets  are  of  various  lengths,  about  as  thick  as 
i  hen's  quill,  very  much  flattened  and  wrinkled, 
vhite  within,  and  covered  by  a  yellowish  or  red- 
lish-brown  epidermis,  considerably  lighter  colored 
ban  the  body  of  the  rbizome.  The  odor  is  fetid, 
he  taste  acrid;  both  are  lessened  by  drying  and 
>rogressively  diminish  with  time,  so  that  the  dried 
hizome  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  a  single 
easou.  This  acrimony  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
eeoction.  The  seeds  are  very  acrid,  and,  though 
nodorous  when  whole,  give  out,  when  bruised,  the 
leeilliar  odor  of  the  plant. 

The  rhizome  is  affirmed  to  be  antispasmodic  and 
arcotic;  occasioning  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
eadaehe,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision.  It  has 
een  used  with  alleged  success  in  asthma,  chronic 
nlarrh,  chronic  rheumatism,  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
rnpsy.  Dose,  of  powder,  from  ten  to  twenty 
rains  (0.65-1.3  Gra.),  increased  pro  rc  nata. 

Dragon's  Blood.  >Sa?iguis  Draconis.  Sang- 
rayon,  Fr.  Drachenblut,  G.  Sangre  de  drago, 
p. — This  is  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
he  fruit  of  several  species  of  Dcemonorops,  espe- 
ially  D.  Draco  (L. ),  Blume  (Calamus  Draco,  L. ) 
Fam.  Palmaceaj),  small  palms,  growing  in 
iam,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  other  parts  of 
le  East  Indies.  On  the  surface  of  the  fruit, 
hen  ripe,  is  an  exudation,  which  is  separated  by 
nhbing,  or  shaking  in  a  bag,  or  by  exposure  to 
he  vapor  of  boiling  water,  or  finally  by  decoction, 
he  finest  resin  is  procured  by  the  two  former 
lethods.  It  comes  in  two  forms:  sometimes  in 
mall  oval  masses  (tear  dragon's  blood)  of  a  size 
arying  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a 
almit,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
nnnected  in  a  row  like  beads  in  a  necklace;  some- 
imes  in  cylindrical  sticks,  eighteen  inches  long 
lid  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
hiekly  covered  with  palm  leaves,  and  bound 
aund  with  slender  strips  of  cane.  In  both  these 
irms  it  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  opaque, 
nd  readily  pulverizable,  affording  a  fine  scarlet 
owder.  It  sometimes  comes  also  in  the  form  of  a 
sddish  powder.  An  inferior  kind,  said  to  be  ob- 
uned  by  boiling  the  fruit  in  water,  is  in  flat 
ircular  cakes  (cake  dragon's  blood),  two  or  three 
iches  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick.  This 
lso  yields  a  fine  red  powder.  A  fourth  variety, 
inch  inferior  even  to  the  last  mentioned,  is  in 
irge  disks,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
)'  an  inch  in  thickness,  mixed  with  various  im- 
urities,  as  pieces  of  the  shell,  stem,  etc.,  and 
Jpposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fruit. 

According  to  the  British  Resident  at  Pontianak 
1891),  dragon's  blood  is  sent  into  commerce  from 
ontianak,  first,  in  flat  cakes  of  various  dimen- 
ions;  second,  in  small  cakes  from  three  to  seven 
iches  long  and  an  inch  wide;  third,  in  long 
ipes,  while  the  regular  cakes  of  dragon's  blood, 
iree  inches  wide,  three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter- 
ich  thick,  are  manufactured  at  Singapore.  One 
ibstance  known  by  the  name  of  dragon's  blood  is 
"rived  by  exudation  from  the  trunk  of  Dracwna 

raco,  L.    (Fam.  Liliacese),  a  large  tree  inhab- 


iting the  Canary  Islands  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
another  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  L.  (Fam.  Le- 
guminosai),  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  by  incision  into  the  bark;  these,  how- 
ever, are  little  known  in  commerce.  Drop 
dragon's  blood  is  the  product  of  the  Dracwna 
schizantha,  Baker  (Fam.  Liliacca:),  of  Socotra. 
It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  London  market.  It 
is  in  small  tears  and  fragments,  seldom  exceeding 
an  inch  in  length,  has  a  clean  glassy  fracture,  and 
in  thin  pieces  is  transparent  and  of  a  splendid 
ruby  color.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  true 
dragon's  blood  by  flic  absence  of  shell-like  scales, 
and  by  not  evolving  the  irritating  fumes  of  ben- 
zoic acid  when  heated. 

Dragon's  blood  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  forms  red 
solutions.  According  to  Herberger,  it  consists  of 
00.7  parts  of  a  red  resin,  which  he  calls  draconin, 
2.0  of  fixed  oil,  3.0  of  benzoic  acid,  1.6  of  calcium 
oxalate,  and  3.7  of  calcium  phosphate.  Tschirch 
(Harze  und  Harzbchiiltcr,  1000,  p.  189)  has 
made  an  elaborate  study  of  dragon's  blood,  and 
finds  2.5  per  cent,  of  draco-alban,  C^oIU'  h.  a  white 
substance  melting  with  decomposition  at  about 
200°  C.j  13.58  per  cent,  of  draco  resen,  a  yellow 
resinous  substance  of  the  formula  C26H44O2.  and 
50. 80  per  cent,  of  draco  resin,  a  resin  ester  or 
mixture  of  esters,  benzoic  dracorcsinotannol  ester 
and  bcnzoylaccticdracoresinolannol  ester,  and  18.4 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  substances.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  .medicine  as  an  astringent,  but  is 
nearly  or  quite  inert,  and  is  now  never  given 
internally.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  impart  color 
to  plasters. 

Drosera.  Sundew.  Ecrba  Rorellw.  Rossolis. 
Roscc  du  Soleil,  Fr.  Sonnenthau,  G. — Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia,  L.,  and  D.  longi folia,  L.  (Fam.  Dros- 
oraceae),  are  said  to  be  useful  in  phthisis,  but 
they  are  probably  of  no  value.  (See  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  xxvii.  225.) 

Duboisia. — D.  myoporoides.  R.  Br.  (Fam. 
Solanacea?),  is  a  tall,  glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which  is  a  native  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
New  Caledonia,  and  Queensland.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  plant  were  made  known  by 
Baron  von  Mueller,  who  received  the  leaves  from 
J.  Bancroft.  The  alkaloid  duboisine  was  discov- 
ered in  the  leaves  by  A.  W.  Gerrard  (P.  J., 
viii.  787).  For  his  method,  sec  10th  ed.  V.  8.  D.; 
also,  for  an  account  of  the  chemical  and  medicinal 
properties  of  this  alkaloid,  and  its  relations  to 
atropine,  see  Belladonna,  page  227. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Jos.  Lanterer 
(L.  L.,  1896),  the  old  leaves  and  twigs  of  Duboi- 
sia myoporoides,  R.  Br.,  contain  hyoseyamine,  the 
fresh  young  leaves  scopolamine,  the  dried  leaves 
being  stronger  than  are  belladonna  leaves,  and 
vielding  0.97  per  cent,  of  alkaloid.  Duboisia 
Lcichhardtii,  F.  Muell.,  is  said  to  be  still  richer  in 
alkaloid,  which  is  chiefly  amorphous  scopolamine; 
while  the  leaves  of  Datura  arborea,  L.  (Brug- 
rnansia  arborea,  Steud.),  and  of  D.  cornigera, 
Hooker  (Bi-ugmansia  Knightii,  Hort.).  natives  of 
South  America  acclimatized  in  Queensland,  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  hyoseyamine  and  atropine. 

D.  Bopieoodii.  F.  Muell..  is  the  source  of  pituri. 
a  narcotic  stimulant  largely  used  by  the  natives  of 
Central  Australia.  The  drug  itself  is  a  fine  pow- 
der, composed  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  are 
gathered  during  the  month  of  August,  while  the 
flower  is  in  bloom,  and  are  put  up  in  various  forms 
of  circular  mats  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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Echinacea. — Egols. 


The  natives  smoke  and  chew  pituri,  and  it  is 
alleged  to  have  a  powerfully  stimulating  effect, 
assuaging  hunger,  and  enabling  those  who  are  its 
devotees  to  perform  much  labor  and  go  long  jour- 
neys with  but  little  food.  Pituri  yielded  to 
A.  W.  Gerrard  minute  quantities  of  an  alkaloid 
which  he  believed  to  be  identical  with  nicotine, 
but  Liversidge  has  shown  that  the  liquid,  acrid 
alkaloid,  piturine,  Ci2HI6N2,  is  distinct  from  nic- 
otine. (Proc.  Rot/.  Soc.  N.  8.  W.,  1880.)  Pituri 
contains  from  1  to  2*  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid. 

Echinacea.  Brauneria  pallida  (Nutt.),  Brit- 
ton  (Echinacea  angustifolia,  DC,  Rudbeckia  pal- 
lida, Nutt.).  Nigger-head,  8ampson-root,  Rale 
Purple  Cone-flower. — This  composite  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  the  prairie  region  of  America  west  of 
Ohio,  has  been  introduced  by  the  so-called  eclectic 
physicians  as  a  remedy  in  divers  dissimilar  dis- 
eases. The  root  occurs  in  irregular  cylindric 
pieces  with  shrunken  epiderm  wrinkled  longitudi- 
nally or  spirally,  of  a  thickness  ranging  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an  inch;  the  taste  is 
at  first  sweetish  and  subsequently  acrid  and  ting- 
ling. C.  G.  Lloyd  believes  that  he  has  found 
in  it  minute  quantities  of  an  inactive  alkaloid 
but  that  the  active  substance  is  a  resinous  body. 
(Eclec.  Med.  Journ.,  1897.)  Echinacea  is  said  by 
eclectic  physicians  to  be  an  effective  alterative  in 
all  septic  diseases,  also  useful  in  fermentative  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  intestinal  indigestion.  It  is  also 
used  by  these  practitioners  locally  in  mastitis, 
cancers,  boils,  abscesses,  and  all  forms  of  infective 
wounds.  Lloyd  states  that  the  best  preparation  is 
the  fluidextract,  or  tincture  made  with  a  men- 
struum of  alcohol  and  water,  four  parts  to  one. 
The  fluidextract  is  recommended  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  thirty  minims  (0.12  to  1.8  Cc).  J.  G.  Stin- 
son  (T.  G.,  1900)  recommended  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  undiluted  fluidextract  to  the  glans 
and  its  corona  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  E.  Hale 
(Lancet  Clinic,  March,  1901)  injects  from  two  to 
six  drachms  (7.7  to  23.5  Gm.)  of  the  extract  into 
the  rectum  for  the  cure  of  hemorrhoids. 

Brauneria  purpurea  (L.),  Britton  (Rudbeckia 
purpurea,  L.,  Echinacea  purpurea,  Moench), 
Black  Sampson,  Purple  Cone-floioer  (Virginia  to 
Illinois  and  southward  to  Louisiana),  has  similar 
properties  to  B.  pallida,  and  is  similarly  used. 

Eggs. — The  egg  of  the  ordinary  hen  consists  of 
an  exterior  covering,  the  shell ;  a  white,  semi- 
opaque  membrane;   the  white;   and  the  yolk. 

The  shell — testa  ovi  or  putamen  ovi — consists, 
according  to  Vauquelin,  chiefly  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, with  animal  matter,  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  calcium  phosphate,  magnesium  car- 
bonate, ferric  oxide,  and  sulphur.  When  exposed 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  the  open  air,  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off,  the  animal  matter 
consumed,  and  the  lime  left  nearly  pure.  The 
membrane  lining  the  shell  appears  to  be  of  an  albu- 
minous nature.  The  white — albumin  or  albumen, 
Br.  1898 — is  a  glairy  viscid  liquid,  contained  in 
very  delicate  membranes,  without  odor  or  taste, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  coagulable  by  the  stronger 
acids,  by  alcohol,  and  by  a  heat  of  56°  C.  ( 132.8° 
F.).  Exposed  in  thin  layers  to  a  current  of  air, 
it  becomes  solid,  retaining  its  transparency  and 
solubility  in  water.  By  coagulation  it  is  rendered 
white,  opaque,  and  insoluble.  At  a  temperature 
of  100°  C.  (212°  P.),  one  part  of  it  renders 
opaque  one  thousand  parts  of  water  in  which  it 
has  been  dissolved.  It  contains,  according  to  Bos- 
tock,  in  100  parts,  85  of  water,  12  of  pure  albu- 
min, 2.7  of  mucus  or  uncoagulable  matter,  and  Q.3 
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of  salts,  including  sodium  hydroxide  and  trace) 
of  sulphur.  The  white  of  eggs  is  precipitated  b 
stannous  chloride,  gold  chloride,  lead  subacetat 
copper  sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tann 
When  kept  in  the  fluid  state  it  soon  putrefies;  bu 
if  carefully  dried  without  coagulation  it  may  b 
preserved  unaltered  a  long  time,  and  may  be  reat 
ily  redissolved  in  water. 

The  yolk — vitellus,  U.  S.  1890 — is  inodorou 
of  a  bland  oily  taste,  and  forms  an  opaque  emu 
sion  when  agitated  with  water.  By  heat  it 
coagulated  into  a  granular  solid,  which  yields 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  The  researches  by  Gobk 
and  others  have  established  the  constitution  of  tl 
yolk  about  as  follows:  water,  51.8  per  cent 
vitellin,  15.8  per  cent.;  nuclein,  1.5  per  cent 
palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein,  20.3  per  cent.;  chole 
terin,  0.4  per  cent.;  phosphoglyceric  acid,  1.2  p' 
cent.;  lecithin,  7.2  per  cent.;  cerebrin,  0.3  p 
cent.;  coloring  matter,  0.5  per  cent.;  salts,  1 
per  cent.  (Konig,  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmitt 
180.)  Vitellin  belongs  to  the  class  of  globulii 
and,  while  not  precipitated  from  its  solution 
sodium  chloride,  is  precipitated  completely  on  s 
uration  of  its  solution  with  ammonium  sulpha 
Chevreul  states  that  there  are  two  coloring  pr 
ciples,  one  reddish  containing  iron,  the  other  y 
low  and  similar  to  the  coloring  matter  of  b 
The  former  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  ether  tl 
the  latter.  (N.  R.  Pharm.,  1867,  xvi.  697.) 
is  said  that  the  yolk  may  be  kept  for  a  consic 
able  time  without  observable  change  by  adding 
it  5  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphate,  in  powder: 
concentrated  solution.  Granules  have  been  fou: 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  the  yellow 
the  egg,  which  are  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  i 
have  all  the  other  properties  of  the  starch  gi 
ules.  (J.  P.  C,  Oct.  1868,  261.)  See  Glyceri 
Vitelli,  page  860. 

The  white  of  egg  is  used  chiefly  for  the  claril1 
tion  of  liquids,  which  it  effects  by  involv 
during  its  coagulation,  the  undissolved  partii 
and  rising  with  them  to  the  surface,  or  subsid  y 
It  is  highly  recommended  as  an  antidote  for  r 
rosive  sublimate  and  copper  sulphate,  with  wj 
it  forms  insoluble  and  comparatively  inert  q 
pounds.    It  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  I 
pension  of  insoluble  substances  in  water,  buij 
inferior  for  this  purpose  to  the  yolk,  and  eve 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic.    Agitated  briskly  wi 
lump  of  alum,  it  coagulates,  at  the  same 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  alum,  and  thus  fc] 
ing  the  so-called  alum  curd,  which  is  used  bet\Bi 
folds  of  gauze  over  the  eye,  in  some  state!]  f 
ophthalmia.    It  is  also  used  in  the  official  pe> 
valuation. 

The  yolk  in  its  raw  state  is  thought  to  be  ti 
five.    In  pharmacy,  the  yolk  is  highly  useful 
an  intermedium  between  water  and  insoluble 
stances,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  whitl 
preparing  emulsions. 

Egols. — This   name  has  been  applied  bj 
Gautrelet  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  1899,  11)  to  a  large  si| 
of  substances  introduced  by  him.    They  ai* 
vitro-parasulphonatcs  of  phenol,  cresol,  and 
mol,  in  chemical  combination  with  mercury 
potassium.    The  egols  are  permanent  compo 
which  crystallize  with  difficulty  in  rhombohi 
but  which  occur  in  commerce  as  reddish-b' 
powders,  soluble  in  any  proportion  of  water,  f; 
ing  odorless  and  tasteless  solutions,  neutral  i 
action,  and  free  from  caustic  or  irritant  chara 
In  solutions  of  0.4  per  cent,  they  are  said  i 
actively  inhibitory  to  the  growth  of  germs. 
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stronger  solutions  powerfully  bactericidal.  It 
claimed  for  them  also  that  they  are  not  poi- 
nous  to  man,  although  when  given  in  overdoses 
py  sometimes  act  as  an  emetic. 
Eigones. — This  name  has  been  given  to  certain 
luminous  compounds  of  iodine  and  bromine 
lich,  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  or 
mght  in  contact  with  wounds  or  ulcerated  sur- 
ges, undergo  decomposition  with  liberation  of 
;ir  active  substances. 

Bromeigone  is  a  white,  almost  odorless,  and 
iteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  contains 
an  average  11  per  cent,  of  bromine  in  organic 
nbination. 

Iodine  eigones:  Alpha-eigone  is  a  compound  of 
line  and  albumin  and  appears  as  a  light  brown 
rtder  without  odor  or  taste;  contains  about  20 
"  cent,  of  iodine.   Alpha  eigone-sodium  is  a  light 
ored,  almost  white,  powder,  containing  about  15 
•  cent,  of  iodine.    It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
d  and  more  readily  in  hot  water.  Beta-eigone 
a  peptonized  iodized  iodoeigone,  readily  solu- 
in  water;  eigone  soap  contains  5  per  cent,  of 
oeigone.    Internally  the  iodine  eigones  have 
u  used  in  doses  of  from  six  to  nine  grains  (0.4- 
Gm.),  best  given  in  the   form   of  pill,  in 
ihilis,   rheumatism,    bronchitis,    asthma,  and 
it  conditions  in  which  potassium  iodide  is  em- 
yed.    They  produce  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
ism  when  given  in  sufficient  amount,  but  are 
il  to  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  older 
ides  of  not  irritating  the  stomach.    As  a  local 
ilication  they  are  employed  in  all  forms  of 
crnal  infective  wounds,  in  nasal  catarrh,  tuber- 
usis,  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  in  the  class  of  cases 
which  iodoform  has  been  hitherto  employed.  It 
Maimed  for  them  that  they  are  innocuous,  but 
S  certain  that  if  they  do  undergo  decomposition 
the  wound  with  the  liberation  of  iodine  they 
st  be  capable  of  producing  symptoms  similar 
those  which  have  so  often  followed  the  surgical 
of  iodoform. 

'cptoneigone  is  a  peptonized  bromine  albumin 
lpound  which  is  comparatively  readily  soluble 
water.  It  also  contains  about  11  per  cent,  of 
ibined  bromine.  It  is  odorless  and  tasteless. 
ipps  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  sometimes  present 
an  impurity.  The  bromeigones  are  supplied 
nnercially  in  the  form  of  bromeigone,  brompep- 
e  or  peptoncbromeigone,  and  are  odorless, 
teless  powders.  Bromeigone  is  insoluble,  pep- 
ebromeigone  is  soluble  in  water.  The  bromei- 
es  have  been  given  internally  as  substitutes  for 
bromides  in  various  diseases.  The  dose  of  each 
them  varies  from  two  grains  (0.13  Gm.)  up  to 
aily  dose  of  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  in  epilepsy. 
-ktogan  is  the  name  given  to  zinc  peroxide, 
hh  which  has  been  recommended  for  external 
ligation ;  it  liberates  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  a 
OWj  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder, 
imbelia.  Br.  Add. — "The  fruit  of  Embelia 
«.  Burmann,  and  of  Embelia-  robust  a,  Roxb." 
5  berry-like  fruit  grows  in  large  bunches;  ;t 
M  a  dull  red  color,  is  about  one-sixth  of  an 
1  in  diameter  and  contains  a  reddish,  horny 
1  dotted  with  whitish  spots.  C.  H.  Warden 
«ated  from  it  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1888)  the  bril- 
>t  golden  spangles  of  embelic  acid,  and  L. 
tt  has  determined  the  presence  in  the  fruit  of 
battle  oil  and  an  alkaloid  christembine.  Under 

names  of  riranga.  vayvirang,  birang-i-kabuli 
'as  long  been  employed  in  India  as  an  anthel- 

tic  and  has  found  its  way  into  European  com- 
ce-    It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  cubeb 


and  black  pepper.  It  has  but  slight  laxative 
properties,  so  that  it  is  better  to  follow  it  by  a 
purgative.  It  is  especially  tauiicidal,  the  tape 
■worm  being  expelled  dead.    One  to  four  drachms 

(3.9-15.5  Gm.)  of  the  powder  may  be  given  in 
milk  early  in  the  morning.  Warden  has-  found 
that  ammonium  embchite  is  an  effective  twnicide 
in  doses  of  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  for  children 
and  six  grains  (0.4  Gm.)  or  more  for  adults.  As 
it  is  nearly  tasteless  and  soluble  it  may  be  read- 
ily administered  in  syrup. 

Emery.  Lapis  Umiridis,  s.  Smiris.  Emeri, 
Corindon  granuleux  ferrifdre,  Fr.  Smirgel, 
Schmirgel,  G.- — A  very  hard  mineral,  the  powder 
of  which  is  capable  of  wearing  down  all  other 
substances  except  the  diamond.  It  was  formerly 
derived  almost  solely  from  the  island  of  Naxos, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  According  to  Lan- 
derer,  it  has  been  fouud  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Morea,  and  it  occurs  in  Chester,  Hampden  County, 
Mass.  (See  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  1860, 
xlii.)  Emery  is  pulverized  by  grinding  it  in  a 
steel  mill,  and  the  powder  is  kept  in  commerce  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  used  for  polish- 
ing metals  and  hard  stones.  Compact  corundum 
is  now  ground  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of 
emery  wheels,  etc.  Corundum  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Northern  Georgia,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 
Emery  is  being  steadily  replaced  in  use  by  the 
new  product  of  the  electric  furnace,  carborundum. 

Emodin. — This  compound,  now  recognized  as 
trioxymcthylanthraquinone,  C14H4  (  CH3 )  ( OH  )  3O2, 

(see  Rheum,  1059),  as  prepared  from  aloes,  forms 
orange-red  needles,  melting  at  216°  C.  (420.8°  F. ). 
It  may  be  prepared  from  barbaloin  by  extraction 
with  ether,  in  which  the  emodin  is  soluble,  while 
the  aloin  is  left  undissolved.  This  ethereal  ex- 
tract  turns    red   on    the   addition    of  ammonia 

( Borntraeger's  reaction  for  oxymethylanthra- 
quinones) . 

According  to  Tschirch,  aloe-emodin  is  a  cer- 
tain, moderate  purge  in  man.  in  doses  of  one  and 
three-tenths  grains  (0.085  Gm.).  frangula  emodin 
having  about  the  same  purgative  strength.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  Barbados  aloes  there  is 
only  2  per  cent,  of  aloe-emodin,  that  in  rhubarb 
there  is  only  2  per  cent,  of  rhubarb-emodin  with 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  ehrysophanic  acid,  and  that 
in  senna  the  percentage  of  emodin  is  much  less 
than  these  figures,  the  belief  of  Tschirch  that 
emodin  is  the  active  principle  of  these  drugs 
seems  highly  improbable.  It  constitutes  only  a 
fraction  of  aloin,  but  has  to  be  given  in  four  or 
five  times  the  dose  of  aloin  to  have  purgative  ef- 
fect. In  Tschirch's  estimation,  the  superior  ac- 
tivity of  crude  drugs  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
them  of  educts  produced  by  oxidation  or  hydrol- 
ysis from  the  oxymethylanthraquinone.  The  ex- 
periments of  Asher,  upon  which  Tschirch  bases 
his  belief  that  in  the  emodin  group  the  purgation 
is  caused  by  local  stimulation  of  the  nerve  endings 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes  and  reflexly 
excited  peristalsis,  were  certainly  not  sufficient  in 
number  or  thoroughness  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  the  theory. 

Endermol  is  a  compound  ointment  vehicle  con- 
taining hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  and 
stearic  acid  amide.  (Coblentz.  il.  Xeus,  Sept.  3, 
1904.) 

Eosin.  C-soHgBr^. — A  dye  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phthalic  anhydride  upon  phenols  and 
introduction  of  bromine  into  the  product.  When 
phthalic   anhydride   acts  upon   resorcinol,  C6H4 
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(OH) 2,  in  the  presence  of  a  dehydrating  agent 
like  sulphuric  acid  or  stannic  chloride,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  there  is  formed  a 
compound  resorcinphthalem,  C20H12O5,  better 
known  as  fluorescein.  By  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  this  is  formed  tetrabrom-fluorescein  or 
eosin,  C2oH8Br4Os.  Soluble  eosin  is  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  this  compound,  C20H6B14O5K2.  It 
forms  a  bronze-colored  crystalline  powder  having 
a  strong  green  reflection.  Its  solution  in  water 
is  a  red  liquid  having  a  fine  green  fluorescence. 
On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  fluores- 
cence is  destroyed,  the  liquid  becoming  yellow. 
Eosin  is  largely  used  at  present  as  a  dye;  to  make 
a  brilliant  red  ink,  dissolve  5  grains  of  eosin  and 
10  grains  of  gum  arabic  in  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

Ephedra.  Ephedra  vulgaris,  L.  (Fam.  Gne- 
taceas.) — Nagai  has  extracted  from  this  Japanese 
plant  an  alkaloid,  ephedrine,  which,  according  to 
Kinnossuke,  produces  in  the  lower  animals  accel- 
eration of  the  pulse,  with  lowering  of  the  blood 
pressure,  elevation  of  the  rectal  temperature,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupils,  convulsions,  and  death  by 
arrest  of  the  heart  and  respiration.  (B.  K.  W., 
No.  38,  1887.)  Scriba  found  that  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  dilates  the  pupil  with  certainty,  in  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes,  without  irritation,  the 
dilatation  not  being  complete,  and  the  accommo- 
dation not  at  all  or  only  slightly  affected,  and 
the  pupils  returning  to  normal  in  from  five  to 
twenty  hours.  An  alkaloid  has  also  been  discov- 
ered in  Ephedra  distachya,  L.,  a  shrub  whose 
branches  and  root  are  used  in  Siberia  as  a  power- 
ful remedy  in  gout  and  syphilis.  According  to 
Kobert,  this  alkaloid  is  essentially  different  from 
ephedrine,  in  not  being  mydriatic  or  poisonous. 
P.  Spehr  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  234)  considers  that  E. 
vulgaris  contains  two  alkaloids,  ephedrine  and 
pseudo-ephedrine,  isomeric  and  of  the  formula 
O10H15NO,  while  E.  monostachya  contains  a  crys- 
talline base  melting  at  112°  C.  (233.6°  F.)  and 
having  the  formula  C13H19NO.  This  latter,  as 
stated  by  Kobert,  is  not  mydriatic  or  poisonous. 
According  to  Giinsberg,  pseudoephedrine  is  a  pow- 
erful mydriatic,  its  10  per  cent,  solution  causing 
in  fifteen  minutes  dilatation  of  the  eye  through 
excitement  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Ephedra  nevadensis,  S.  Wats.,  and  E.  antisyph- 
ilitica,  C.  A.  Meyer,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
the  extreme  Western  United  States,  are  much 
used  under  the  names  of  caynote,  canutilo,  ivhore- 
house  tea  as  a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea.  Loew  thinks 
that  their  virtues  reside  in  a  peculiar  tannin. 
Dose,  of  lluidextract,  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms 
(3.75-7.5  Co.).  In  Texas  E.  trifurca,  Torr.,  is 
similarly  employed. 

Epicarin. — A  condensation  product  of  creoso- 
tinic  acid  and  naphthol which, according  toEichen- 
griin,  is  (3-oxynaphthyl-o-oxy-meta-toluylic  acid 
/COOH 

thus:      CGH3^-0H  .     Epicarin  forms 

\CH2_C10H60H 
slightly  yellowish  crystals  or  powder,  with  a  faint 
odor,  melting  at  199°  C.  (390.2°  F.),  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  as  well  as  in  soaps.  It  is  said  to  be  slightly 
poisonous,  and  was  primarily  introduced  into  vet- 
erinary medicine  especia'ly  for  the  treatment  of 
mange,  but  has  been  used  by  Kaposi,  Monti,  and 
other  dermatologists  in  scabies,  ring-worm,  pru- 
rigo, and,  allied  skin  diseases  as  a  substitute  for 
naphthol.  Its  application  is  sometimes  followed 
by  irritation,  which,  though  usually  slight,  may 
lead  to  papular  and  eczematous  eruptions.    It  is 


claimed  that  the  remedy  is  less  poisonou*  thai 
naphthol.  In  Kaposi's  clinic  no  toxic  symptom 
followed  covering  the  entire  body  of  children  witl 
10  per  cent,  ointment.  Five  to  twenty  per  cen 
ointment  is  used  pro  re  nata. 

Epidermin. — A  surgical  dressing  made 
fusing  15  Gm.  of  white  wax,  and  triturating  in 
warm  mortar  with  15  Gm.  of  powdered  acuci 
until  uniform,  and  adding  a  boiling  mixture  of  I 
Gm.  each  of  water  and  glycerin,  and  stirring  unt 
cold.  Valentine  and  Schwarz  have  given  tl 
name  epidermin  to  an  ointment  vehicle  said  to  1 
composed  of  fluorxylol  and  difluordiphenyl. 

Epiga?a.    Epigma  repens,  L.    Trailing  Arbuti 
Ground  Laurel.    Mayflower.    Gravel  plant. — Tl 
is  a  small  trailing  ericaceous  plant,  with  wod 
stems  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long,  entire,  c( 
date-ovate  leaves,  and  small,  very  fragrant  flowe 
which  appear  early  in  the  spring.    It  is  found 
the  woods,  and  grows  on  the  sides  of  hills  with 
northern  exposure.  Darlington  states  that  the  pla 
has  been  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  wt 
eaten  by  them.    {Flora  Cestrica,  259.)  Jefferi 
Oxley  has  found  in  this  plant  arbutin,  C12H161 
urson,  C20H32O2,  ericolin,  C34H5602i   (the  sa 
constituents  as  are  in  uva  ursi),  tannic  a] 
formic  acids,  and  a  principle  allied  to  gallic  a(j' 
(A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  253.)      Thai  gives  the  simpf 
formula  C26H30O3  to  ericolin.    Eli  Ives  of  > 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1849,  highly  commen 
epigaea  as  a  substitute  for  uva  ursi,  and  we  1 
know  that  the  two  drugs  contain  the  same  ac 
principles.    The  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  s 
may  be  used  freely. 

Epilobium.  Epilobium  angustifoliuni, 
Chamcenerion  angustifoliuni  (L. ),  Scop.  Wilr, 
herb.  Herbe  de  St.  Antoine,  Fr.  Weidenrbsc 
Antonskraut,  G.  (Fam.  Onagraceas.) — There 
several  indigenous  species  of  Epilobium,  which  1 
the  common  name  of  willow-herb  from  the  re:] 
blance  of  their  leaves  to  the  willow,  and  prob 
have  nearly  identical  properties.  The  E.  ang 
folium,  L.,  is  the  largest  of  them.  Its  leaves 
roots  are  said  to  be  demulcent,  tonic,  and  asj 
gent,  and  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  ale 
They  are  used  by  the  eclectics,  generally  ancB- 
cally,  in  decoction,  infusion,  or  cataplasm,  asP 
tringents.  Oliver  reports  (B.  M.  J.,  ii.  1897)  vi<| 
poisoning  with  epileptiform  convulsions  caus^ 
E.  hirsutum,  L.  Under  the  name  of  Kapori 
the  leaves  of  E.  angustifoliuni  and  of  E.  hirst 
are  largely  used  in  Russia  as  a  beverage. 

Epiosin,  Ci6Hi2N2,  crystallizes  in  g 
prisms  melting  at  195°  C.  (383°  F.),  readily 
uble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  a  syntj 
compound,  produced  by  E.  Vahlen,  who  claim 
it  the  anodyne  action  of  morphine  without  it 
jectionable  after  results.  Chemically  it  is  a  mt\ 
diphenylenamido-asol.    (A.  E.  P.  P..  47  to  36: 

Epithol.— Epithol  gold  and  epithol  sitoej 
finely  powdered  copper  and  tin,  which  have 
used  in  veterinary  medicine  by  L.  Hoffmann 
local  application  to  wounds.    (B.  Thier.  W.,  1 

Equisetum.  Equisetum  hyemale,  L.  Hon\ 
Scouring  Rush.     Pr6le,  Fr.  Schachtelhah\ 
(Fam.  Equisetaceae. ) — A.n  indigenous  plant, 
slender  annual  stems  from  a  foot  and  a  ha 
three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  q 
ern  States,  and  preferring  wet  places,  as  the 
of  streams,  etc.    The  plant  derives  its  nai 
scouring  rush  from  its  use  in  scouring,  for  wl 
is  fitted  by  the  silicious  character  of  the 
Examined  by  F.  J.  Young  (A.  J.  P.,  1886 
it  yielded  to  petroleum  benzin  as  a  solvent  1 
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nt.  of  a  brownish-green,  semi-liquid,  fixed  oil, 
liich  was  readily  saponified.  It  also  contained  a 
een  semi-solid  resin,  sugar,  and  mucilage.  The 
fusion  of  the  whole  plant  has  the  reputation  of 
iiig  diuretic,  and  is  used  sometimes  in  dropsical 
id  renal  diseases. 

Erechthites.    Erechthites    hieracifolia  (L.), 

if.   Fire-weed  An  annual  indigenous  composite 

nit,  growing  in  moist  woods  and  recent  clearings, 
id  having  a  rank  somewhat  aromatic  odor.  Its 
ste  is  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  and  disagreeable, 
yields  its  virtues  to  water.  It  has  been  espe- 
illy  recommended  in  dysentery.  It  is  prone  to 
fest  the  peppermint  fields  of  Michigan,  and  its 
is  said  sometimes  to  deteriorate  the  oil  of 
ppennint  from  that  region.  It  has  been  shown, 
wever,  that  Leptilon  canadense  (L.),  Brit.,  is 
•  more  injurious. 

Ergotinol. — Liquor  Ammoniri  Ergotinatis,  a 
?paration  of  ergot  made  by  Vosswinkel,  sixteen 
iiiins  (1  Cc.)  corresponding  to  eight  grains 
.5  Gm.)  of  extract  of  ergot.  The  dose  for  sub- 
aneous  injection  is  sixteen  minims  (1  Cc. ).  It 
recommended  in  excessive  monorrhagia. 
Erigeron.  Fleabane.  Scabious.  Sweet  Sca- 
•us.   Daisy  Fleabane.    Herbe  d'erigeron,  Herbe 

Yergerette,  Fr.  Berufkraut,  G. — Under  this 
me  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcEia  of  1870  recognized 
;  herbal  portions  of  Erigeron  annuus  (L.),  Pers. 
.  heterophyllus,  Muhl.)  and  E.  philadelphicus, 

(Fam.  Composite.) 

7j.  annuus  is  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  be- 
ging  both  to  North  America  and  to  Europe, 
i  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  deeply  toothed, 
h  long  winged  footstalks;  the  upper  are  lance- 
te,  acute,  deeply  serrate  in  the  middle,  and 
sile;  the  floral  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  en- 
?;  all,  except  the  radical,  are  ciliate  at  the 
e. 

Vrigeron  ramosus  (Walt.),  B.  S.  P.  (E.  strigo- 
,  Muhl.)  grows  with  E.  annuus,  and  is  fre- 
■ntly  collected  with  it.  It  is  distinguished  by 
leaves  being  nearly  entire,  and  by  both  stems 
1  leaves  being  almost  smooth  or  furnished  only 
li  minute  appressed  hairs. 

'riyeron  philadelphicus,  L.    Philadelphia  flea- 
le  is  perennial  and  herbaceous,  with  a  branching 
lowish  root,  and  from  one  to  five  erect  stems, 
i  whole  plant  is  pubescent.    The  lower  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  obtuse,  ciliate  on  the 
rgin,  entire  or  marked  with  a  few  serratures, 
I  supported  on  very  long  footstalks;  the  upper 
narrow,  oblong,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  ob- 
e,  entire,  sessile,   and   slightly   embrace  the 
n;  the  floral  leaves  are  small  and  lanceolate, 
'he  three  species  are  abundant  in  the  middle 
tions  of  the  United  States,  grow  in  open  fields, 
are  probably   of  identical   medicinal  value, 
v  are  popularly  known  as  scabious.  The  whole 
J  is  used,  and  should  be  collected  while  the 
iits  are  in  flower.    It  has  a  feebly  aromatic 
v  and  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  its  proper- 
to  boiling  water.    F.  L.  John  of  Philadelphia, 
lined  from  E.  philadelphicus  a  volatile  oil  by 
illation,  but  in  exceedingly  small  proportion, 
y-five  pounds  of  the  herb  having  yielded  only 
E  a  drachm  of  the  oil.    As  described  by  Proc- 
this  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  a  powerful, 
rtrating,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  pun- 
1.  disagreeable  taste.    It  is  more  viscid  than 
oil  of  Leptilon  canadense,  has  a  higher  sp. 
(0.946),  and  contains  more  oxygen.    (A.  J.  P., 
ii.  105.)    Fleabane  is  diuretic  and  stomachic, 
has  been  used  in  gravel  and  in  dropsy. 


The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  also  formerly  recog- 
nized, as  Erigeron  canadense,  the  plant  known  to 
botanists  as  Leptilon  canadense  (L.),Britt.  (Erig- 
eron canadense,  L. )  Horseweed.  Mare's  tail. 
Fire-uced.  Butter-weed.  Colt's-tail.  Canada  flea- 
bane  is  an  indigenous  annual  plant;  an  allied  spe- 
cies, L.  divaricatum  (Michx. ),  Raf.  (Erigeron 
divaricatum,  Michx.),  is  not  more  than  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  has  an  erect 
smooth  stem,  less  branched  than  the  preceding, 
with  all  its  leaves  entire,  and  scabrous  on  the 
margin.  The  panicle  is  simple,  and  the  peduncles 
filiform,  nearly  naked,  divaricate,  each  bearing 
two  or  three  flowers. 

Canada  fleabane  is  very  common  throughout  the 
northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  abounds  in  neglected  fields,  and  is 
reported  to  be  a  very  troublesome  weed  on  the 
peppermint  plantations  of  the  West.  It  blooms  in 
July  and  August.  The  plant,  all  parts  of  which 
are  medicinal,  should  be  collected  while  in  flower. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  be  the  most 
active  parts.  It  has  a  characteristic  odor,  and  a 
bitterish,  acrid,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
Among  its  constituents,  according  to  De  Puy,  are 
bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  volatile 
oil.  Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  its  virtues. 
Its  aerimoiry  is  diminished  by  decoction,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  the  escape  of  the  oil,  upon 
which  its  virtues  in  part  depend.  (See  Oleum 
Erigerontis  Canadensis.)  According  to  De  Puy, 
Canada  fleabane  is  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent; 
and  useful  in  dropsical  complaints  and  diarrhoea. 
It  has  been  given  in  substance  (dose,  a  drachm, 
or  3.9  Gm.),  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract  (dose, 
ten  grains,  or  0.65  Gm.),  but  the  oil  is  the  only 
proper  preparation.  The  oil  is  of  value  in  uterine, 
pulmonary,  and  other  internal  hemorrhages,  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minims  (0.3-0.9  Cc), 
every  two  hours. 

Eriobotrya.  Friobotrya  japonica,  Lindl.  Lo- 
quat.  (Fam.  Rosacea?.) — The  seeds  and  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  said  to  contain  amygdalin  and  emul- 
sin,  and  to  vield  hydrocyanic  acid  in  poisonous 
quantities.     (P.  ./.,  Aug.  *1885.) 

Erodium.  Erodium  Cicutarium  (L.),  L'Herit. 
Storks-bill. — An  annual  hairy  plant  belonging  to 
the  Geraniacea>.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  W. 
Abbotts  Smith  in  dropsy.  (See  Am.  J.  J/.  S., 
1805.) 

Ervngium.  Eryngium  aquaticum,  L.  Button 
Snakeroot.  Corn  Snakeroot.  Rattlesnake's  Mas- 
ter.— The  button  snakeroot  or  irater  eryngo  is  an 
indigenous  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in  low 
wet  places,  as  far  south  as  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  root,  which  is  the  medicinal  portion,  has  a 
bitter,  pungent  aromatic  taste,  provoking,  when 
chewed,  a  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  said  to  be  diapho- 
retic, expectorant,  in  large  doses  emetic,  and  the 
plant  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  senega. 
( Bigelow. ) 

Erythrina. — The  bark  of  the  Australian  species 
of  this  genus.  Erythrina  Broteroi,  is  said  to  con- 
tain an  alkaloid,  erythrinine,  while  the  Mexican 
species,  Erythrina  coralloides,  DC,  bears  poi- 
sonous seeds  in  which  Altamirano  has  found  cry- 
throidine.  a  powerful  paralyzant  of  the  motor  sys- 
tem, erythroresin.  an  emetic,  coralin  and  erythric 
acid.  The  extract  has  been  suggested  as  a  Substi- 
tute for  curare.    (B.  S.  Ph.  Br.,  1900.) 

Erythrina  Lithosperma,  Blume.  ( Hypaphorus 
subumbrans,  Hasskl.) — From  the  seeds  of  this 
beautiful    leguminous    tree,    largely   grown  for 
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shade  in  the  coffee  gardens  of  Java,  P.  C.  Plugge 
has  obtained  hypaphorine,  a  tetanizing  alkaloid. 
(A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxxii.) 

Erythrol  Tetranitrate.  C4H6(N03)4  —  Erythrol 
tetranitrate  is  solid  and  crystalline,  and  melts  at 
61°  C.  (142°  F.).  When  pure  it  is  colorless,  and 
if  kept  in  a  dark  and  moderately  cool  place  is 
fairly  stable.  If  exposed  to  warmth,  and  espe- 
cially sunlight,  it  rapidly  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, turning  yellow  and  giving  off  nitrous  fumes. 
It  is  also  capable  of  rapid  decomposition,  and 
death  has  been  caused  by  the  explosion  following 
its  trituration  in  a  mortar  with  glucose.  (B.  M. 
J.,  i.  1896.)  Its  solubility  in  water  is  slight,  but 
it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
is  a  vaso-dilator,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of 
which  glyceryl  trinitrate  (glonoin)  or  nitroglyc- 
erin is  the  representative.  Blood  pressure  ex- 
periments show  that  the  nitrates  of  erythrol  and 
mannitol  have  a  less  marked  but  more  prolonged 
action  than  those  of  glycerol  and  glycol.  In  man 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  are  said  not  to  be  ap- 
parent in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  to  last  for 
over  an  hour.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  for 
which  glyceryl  trinitrate  is  employed,  and  has 
been  especially  commended  in  angina.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  is  explosive,  so  that  it  should  always 
be  used  in  tablets,  in  preparing  which  great  care 
is  necessary.  Dose,  from  a  half  to  one  grain 
(0.032-0.065  6m.). 

Erythronium.  Erythronium  americanum,  Ker. 
(E.  lanceolatum,  Pursh.) — This  is  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  liliaceous  plant,  sometimes  called,  after 
the  European  species,  dog's-tooth  violet.  It  grows 
in  woods  and  other  shady  places  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Florida  and  west  to  Minnesota  and  Arkansas. 
It  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  in 
May.  All  parts  of  it  are  active.  In  the  dose  of 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  (1.3  or  2.0  Gm. )  the  re- 
cent bulb  is  emetic.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
more  powerful.  The  activity  of  the  plant  is  dimin- 
ished by  drying. 

Eschscholzia.  Eschscholzia  californica,  Cha- 
misso — Attention  has  been  brought  to  this  Cali- 
fornian  member  of  the  Papaveracea?,  as  a  powerful 
soporific  and  analgesic,  which  is  free  from  the  dis- 
advantages of  opium.  Bardet  and  Adrain  (G.  H. 
M.  C,  Nov.  1888)  assert  that  they  have  obtained  a 
glucoside,  an  alkaloid,  and  morphine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  five  to  six  grains  in  two  pounds  of 
the  dried  product.  According  to  Fischer  and 
Tweeden,  there  are  seven  alkaloids  in  Eschscholzia 
californica;  protopine,  jS-  and  y-hornochelidonine, 
"  alkaloid  a,"  "  alkaloid  b,"  sanguinarine  and 
chelerythrine.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from 
the  small  quantities  obtained,  the  alkaloids  desig- 
nated as  a  and  b  differ  from  any  other  alkaloids 
thus  far  known.  (Ph.  Archiv.,  1902,  No.  7.)  The 
narcotic  power  of  the  drug  seems  to  be  very  weak, 
since,  according  to  Bardet,  three  drachms  were 
necessary  to  kill  a  rabbit.  Ter-Zakariant  (G.  M. 
P.,  Feb.  1889)  states  that  the  alcoholic  extract 
acts  as  a  respiratory  depressant  and  narcotic, 
affecting  in  toxic  dose  also  the  spinal  cord. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  has  used  the  extract  in  com- 
mencing doses  of  twelve  grains  (0.78  Gm.),  in- 
creasing to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains 
(12  Gm.)  a  day,  and  affwms  that  it  is  a  harmless 
soporific  and  analgesic. 

Ethoxycaffeine,  C10II14N4O3,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  3  parts  of  bronicaffeine  with  2  parts  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  10  parts  of  alcohol.  It 
forms  crystals  fusing  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.)  ;  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  easily  solu- 


ble in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  alkalies,  soluble! 
without  decomposition  in  cold  diluted  hydrochloric] 
acid;  on  warming  it  is  decomposed.  Filehne  [A. 
Phys.,  1886)  finds  that  ethoxycaffeine  has  upori 
frogs  and  rabbits  a  narcotic  effect.  From  sever! 
to  ten  grains  of  it  produced  in  man  vertigo,  in[ 
tellectual  torpor,  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  head] 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  (B.  G.  T.,  March,  1886J  findf 
that  it  acts  in  the  guinea  pig  as  a  narcotic  an  j 
diuretic,  and  has  given  it  for  headache  in  doses  ci 
from  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2-1.0  Gm.)  a  da;| 
in  capsules  or  dissolved  in  water  by  means  '  I 
sodium  salicylate.  Cases  of  painful  zona, 
graine,  and  nervous  headaches  were  relieved.  Tl  J 
larger  doses  produced  gastric  irritation. 

Ethyl  Bromide.  Bromide  of  Ethyl.  Eydr\ 
bromie  Ether.  <Ether  Bromatus.  Bromu. 
d'tthyle,  Fr.  Bromdthyl,  G.  CaH5Br.— This  ethl 
was  discovered  by  Serullas  in  1827,  who  prepanj 
it  by  acting  on  alcohol  with  bromine  in  the  pre 
ence  of  phosphorus.  {Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  xxxiv.  9S' 
Personne  suggested  the  use  of  amorphous  phd 
phorus,  as  less  dangerous  than  ordinary  pin 
phorus  and  more  convenient  to  manipulate,  (j 
R.  A.  S.,  iii.  468.)  A  process  was  also  reco  : 
mended  by  Remington,  based  upon  Personn| 
suggestion.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1877.)  De  V 
proposed  to  decompose  potassium  bromide  with  si 
phuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  a  nif 
ification  of  his  method  is  now  generally  employ  ; 
We  have  obtained  good  results  from  the  follc| 
ing: 

Take  of  potassium  bromide  (not  powdered 
parts;    sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.83S,  44  par 
alcohol   (clean),  95  per  cent.,  44  parts;  wa 
28  parts.    Pour  the  water  into  a  flask  ha  v. 
double  the  capacity  of  the  liquid  ingredients  ab 
and  gradually  add  the  acid;   when  the  liquid 
become   cool,   add   the  potassium  bromide, 
having  placed  the  flask  in  a  sand  bath,  adjus] 
thermometer,  and  with  a  bent  glass  tube  conj 
the  flask  with  a  well  cooled  condenser;  inse 
narrow  glass  tube  in  the  cork  of  the  flask, 
by  means  of  a  short  rubber  tube  connect  it  \\ 
a  narrow  glass  tube  which  is  terminated  b 
siphon;   the  shorter  limb  of  this  siphon  is 
serted  in  the  bottle  containing  the  alcohol,  w 
is  elevated  three  feet  or  more  above  the  n 
Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  116°  C.  (24 
F.),  and  having  attached  a  screw  pinch-cooi 
the  short  rubber  tube  of  the  siphon,  allow; 
alcohol  to  drop  or  flow  in  a  small  stream  intcj 
flask,  carefully  regulating  the  rate  of  flo\  o 
that  the  temperature  shall  not  fall  below  10(-. 
(212°  F.) ,  nor  rise  above  116°  C.  (240.8°;- 
When  all  the  alcohol  has  passed  into  the 
continue  the  distillation  until  the  temper 
rises  to  116°  C.  (240.8*  F.),  and  then  disco 
the  receiving  flask.    Agitate  the  distillate 
an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  to  whicB 
been  added  five  parts  of  solution  of  sodium  hj 
ide  (or  sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  slightly 
line),  and  when  the  mixture  has  clearly  seps 
into  two  layers,  pour  off  the  uppermost  layer] 
having  introduced  the  heavier  liquid  into  a, 
flask  containing  a  few  fragments  of  calcium^' 
ride,  redistil  it.    For  other  methods  of  map 
ture,  see  N.  R.,  1877,  200;  1879,  8;  A.  J.P-, 
292;    1880,  248,  280,  298;    also  Ph.  Cen 
xxviii.   1887,   122.    For  L.   Wolff's  proces 
making  it  economically,  see  A.  J.  P-,  1880. 

Ethyl  bromide  is  a  colorless,  very  volatile 
not  inflammable,  having  an  agreeable  odor 
hot,  saccharine  taste.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.45 
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oils  at  from  38°-39°  C.  ( 100.4°-102.2°  F.) .  It  is 
(•17  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in 
trong  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a  small  portion 
1  evaporated  from  a  porcelain  plate  by  causing 
.  to  flow  to  and  fro  over  the  surface,  little  or  no 
jreign  odor  is  yielded  as  the  last  portions  pass 
f,  and  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  slight  deposit 
f  moisture. 

The  ethyl  bromide  prepared  from  alcohol  and 
romine  in  the  presence  of  amorphous  phosphorus 
lould  not  be  used  in  medicine  because  of  the  pos- 
ble  presence  of  organic  compounds  of  sulphur 
ncl  arsenic.  Shaken  with  distilled  water,  ethyl 
romide  should  not  show  any  acid  reaction  from 
nlrobromic  acid,  nor  should  it  cause  any  appre- 
able  turbidity  with  silver  nitrate.  Shaken  with 
n  equal  volume  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
.■id,  no  color  should  develop  even  after  an  hour's 
me;  otherwise  ethylene  bromide  may  be  present. 
Topped  slowly  into  potassium  iodide  solution,  the 
rops  of  the  ethyl  bromide  should  settle  to  the 
>ttom  of  the  vessel  without  developing  any  ap- 
\irance  of  violet  color,  which  would  indicate 
ee  bromine.  Ethyl  bromide  should  be  kept  in 
iibei-colored  glass  bottles,  completely  filled  and 
ell  stoppered.  (Fischer,  Die  Neueren  Arznei- 
ittel,  6te  Aufl.,  74.) 

Some  years  ago  ethyl  bromide  was  proposed  and 
rgely  used  as  an  anesthetic.  In  a  series  of  ex- 
iriments  made  with  it  at  that  time,  H.  C.  Wood 
und  that  its  action  upon  the  heart  is  the  same 
1  that  of  chloroform,  and  that  injected  into  the 
igular  vein  it  causes  cardiac  arrest.  The  oc- 
irrence  of  two  deaths  from  it,  one  of  them  dis- 
nctly  syncopal,  partly  arrested  its  successful 
reer,  although  it  certainly  acts  very  promptly 
id  agreeably,  and  its  influence  passes  off  with 
itraordinary  rapidity.  Recently,  professional 
tention  has  been  strongly  redirected  to  the 
•omide,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  evil  effects 
•oduced  in  its  early  use  were  due  to  the  presence 
impurities,  especially  of  ethylene  bromide, 
amecker  (Internal.  Elm.,  Dee.  20,  1891)  affirms 
lat  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  made 
ith  pure  ethyl  bromide,  death  always  occurred 
irough  arrest  of  the  respiration,  the  heart  con- 
nuing  to  beat  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  minutes 
ter  cessation  of  the  breathing. 
In  accordance  with  this,  Gilles  asserted  in  1892 
mt  in  twenty  thousand  successive  administra- 
ons  with  the  ethyl  bromide  in  Germany  there 
id  been  no  fatal  results  when  a  chemically  pure 
omide  has  been  used.  Since  this  assertion  a 
imber  of  deaths  (five  or  six)  have  been  reported, 
1  which  it  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  a  pure 
hyl  bromide  was  given.  Gurlt  (Arch.  f.  Klin. 
Mft,  lv.)  puts  the  mortality  rate  at  1  in  5396 
halations,  and  the  studies  of  Wood  and  Cerna 
dicate  that  it  is  about  as  dangerous  as  chloro- 
'rm.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  Hennicke 
•at  the  ethyl  bromide  undergoes  decomposition 
ith  the  liberation  of  bromine  compounds  in 
•e  system.  We  have  at  present  no  definite  knowl- 
Ige  as  to  the  action  of  these  bromine  compounds, 
it  it  is  probable  that  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
icing  secondary  changes  in  the  organic  structure, 
pecially  since  cases  have  been  reported  by  Reich 
id  by  Hatten  of  death  from  acute  fatty  degen- 
ation  after  its  inhalation.  It  has  been  largely 
'  it  as  a  practical  anaesthetic.  (S.  Jb.,  Bd.  eclvii. 
'I;  Bd.  eclx.  18.)  The  narcosis  is  said  to  be 
■  oduced  almost  abruptly,  with  practically  no 
age  of  preliminary  excitation  and  to  be  accom- 
uiied  by  little  tendency  to  muscular  relaxation. 


Its  effects  pass  off  so  suddenly  as  to  endanger 
their  continuance  during  the  operation.  On 
account  of  its  loss  by  evaporation  it  is  a  very 
expensive  anaesthetic.  Ethyl  bromide  has  been 
especially  recommended  for  use  in  parturition,  it 
being  stated  that  it  suspends  the  pain  of  the 
uterine  contractions  without  influencing  their 
force,  and  it  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  cases  when  a  brief  anaesthetic  is  required. 
In  using  it,  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5- 
15  Cc.)  may  be  put  upon  an  Allis  inhaler  or  upon 
a  napkin. 

Ethyl  Cyanide.  H  ydrocyanic  Ether.  Propioni- 
trile.  C3H5N,  or  C2H5CN. — This  ether  wa3  dis- 
covered by  Pelouze.  It  is  formed  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  barium  sulphovinate  and  potassium 
cyanide,  or  better,  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
on  potassium  cyanide  in  closed  tubes  at  a  temper- 
ature of  180°  C.  (356°  F.).  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  boiling  at  98°  C. 
(208.4°  F. ) ,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  0.78.  Ethyl 
cyanide  is  very  poisonous,  but  less  so  than  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  with  which  it  agrees  in  therapeutic 
action  and  dose. 

Ethyl  Fluoride  —Fluoride  of  Ethyl,  C2HSF,  is 
said  to  cause  in  animals  violent  excitement,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  death.  For  properties  and 
method  of  preparation,  see  Chem.  Neics,  Jan.  1889, 
also  B.  A.  M.,  Mars,  1890. 

Ethyl  Formate.  Formic  Ether.  Ethyl-formio 
ester. — A  liquid  with  a  peach-kernel  odor,  sp.  gr. 
0.937,  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water.  This  com- 
pound is  reputed  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Ethyl  Iodide.  Hydriodic  Ether.  Ethyl-hydri- 
odic  ester,  lodure  d'ethyle,  Ether  hydriodique, 
Fr.  Jodcithyl,  Jodwassersioff either,  G.  C2H5I. 
This  liquid  may  be  obtained  by  gradually  and 
cautiously  mixing  five  parts  of  alcohol,  ten  of 
iodine,  and  one  of  phosphorus,  and  distilling.  The 
residue  of  the  distillation,  as  ascertained  by  D. 
K.  Tuttle,  is  ethylphosphoric  acid.  Personne  (C. 
R.  A.  S.,  51,  468)  proposed  to  use  amorphous 
phosphorus  instead  of  the  ordinary  kind,  thus 
avoiding  danger.  Five  parts  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus are  added  to  60  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alco- 
hol and  40  parts  of  iodine  are  added  in  small 
portions  to  the  mixture  poured  into  a  retort.  The 
whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours; 
attachment  is  made  to  a  Liebig  condenser,  and 
the  liquid  distilled  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 80°  C.  (176°  F.).  The  yellowish  distillate  is 
shaken  with  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and 
the  layer  of  ethyl  iodide  washed  repeatedly  with 
water.  It  is  then  rectified  after  removing  traces 
of  water  by  shaking  the  ethyl  iodide  with  dry  cal- 
cium chloride.  De  Vrij  recommends  the  following 
method  for  procuring  ethyl  iodide  on  a  large  scale. 
Absolute  alcohol  is  to  be  saturated  with  dry  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas,  the  liquid  being  kept  well 
cooled,  and  the  amount  of  the  acid  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  sample.  The  liquid  thus  saturated  is 
to  be  put  into  a  retort,  with  as  much  potassium 
iodide  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  potassium 
chloride;  the  mixture  is  to  stand  for  a  day,  and 
is  then  to  be  submitted  to  distillation.  Finally, 
the  ether  which  comes  over  is  to  be  washed  and 
rectified.  (See  A.  J.  P..  1859,  170.)  Ethyl  iodide 
is  a  colorless  non-inflammable  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  with  a  penetrating  ethereal  odor  and  pun- 
gent taste.  Its  densitv  is  1.92,  and  boiling  point 
from  71°-72°  C.  ( 159.'s°-161.6°  F. ) .  Exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  red  from  the  liberation  of 
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iodine;  the  change  in  color  is  prevented  by  add- 
ing to  the  bottle  containing  it  a  globule  of  mer- 
cury. Huette  has  proposed  this  ether,  placed 
under  a  layer  of  water,  as  a  medicine,  to  be  used 
by  inhalation.  Fifteen  or  twenty  inspirations 
suffice  to  impregnate  the  system  with  iodine.  It 
acts  as  a  powerful  anaesthetic,  when  inhaled  for  a 
sufficient  time.  It  is  said  to  increase  the  appetite, 
render  the  pulse  fuller,  and  give  vivacity  to  the 
feelings  and  activity  to  the  intellect.  (See  A. 
J.  P.,  xxiii.  156.)  James  Turnbull  of  Liverpool, 
and  Henry  Fisher  of  New  York,  have  used  this 
ether  by  inhalation  with  satisfactory  results  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  The  dose  is  fif- 
teen drops  (0.75  Cc),  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
inhaled  from  a  handkerchief.  Ethyl  iodide  often 
has  an  unpleasant  odor  from  the  presence  of  for- 
eign substances  which  renders  it  offensive  to 
patients.  Phosphorus  is  a  common  and  injurious 
impurity. 

According  to  Linosier  and  Lannois  (8.  M., 
1897),  ethyl  iodide  affords  an  excellent  method 
of  affecting  the  general  system  by  external  appli- 
cation. Absorption  of  the  iodine  is  rapid;  the 
liquid  should  be  applied  with  a  brush  and  then 
covered  with  paraffined  paper;  after  applying  two 
fluidrachms  they  recovered  thirteen  grains  of 
iodine  from  the  urine. 

Ethylene  Bromide.  Brom-ethylene.  2Ethyl- 
enum  Bromatum.  C2H4Br2. — -This  is  a  colorless 
oilv  liquid  smelling  like  chloroform,  with  a  sweet 
burning  taste.  It  boils  at  131.6°  C.  (269°  F.), 
and  solidifies  at  0°  C.  (32°  F. )  to  a  crystalline 
mass;  sp.  gr.  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  2.178.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions. In  experiments  made  by  Scherbatscheff 
(A.  E.  P.  P.,  1902,  vol.  xlvii.)  ethylene  bromide 
was  found  not  to  act  as  a  true  anaesthetic  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  to  produce  serious 
symptoms,  usually  ending  in  death.  The  chief 
medicinal  importance  of  this  agent  grows  out  of 
its  liability  to  be  confounded  with  the  ethyl  bro- 
mide, death  in  this  way  having  been  produced. 
Ten  fluidrachms  of  it  were  inhaled  without 
the  production  of  anaesthesia,  followed  by  uncon- 
trollable vomiting  and  complete  suppression  of 
urine.  On  account  of  its  containing  over  85  per 
cent,  of  bromine,  Donath  has  used  it  in  epilepsy. 
He  gives  it  in  an  emulsion  with  oil,  or  mixed 
with  almond  oil  in  capsules.  Children  from  eight 
to  ten  years  begin  with  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
(0.5-1.0  Cc.)  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution;  the  adult 
dose  is  six  drops  (0.3  Cc.)  of  ethylene  bromide, 
three  times  a  day.    (See  also  P.  J.,  xxi.  1068.) 

Eucaine.  Eucaine  Hydrochloride.  Alpha-Eu- 
caine,  Beta-Eucaine. — Under  the  name  of  Eucaine 
Hydrochlorate,  manufacturers  have  introduced 
into  practical  medicine  two  distinctly  different 
substances,  distinguishing  them  as  Eucaine  Hydro- 
chlorate  A,  or  Alp  ha- Eucaine,  and  Eucaine  Hydro- 
ohlorate  B,  or  Beta-Eucaine,  producing  much 
confusion  in  clinical  reports. 

Alpha-Eucainc,  or  the  present  Eucaine,  is  free 
from  irritant  properties,  while  Beta-Eucaine, 
which  was  formerly  sold  as  eucaine,  is  so  irritant 
that  its  use  has  been  abandoned. 

Eucaine  Hydrochloride  A,  or  Alpha- Eucaine, 
was  first  described.  It  is  n-methyl-benzoyltetra- 
methyl-y-oxypiperidincarbc  xylicmethylester.  Eu- 
caine Hydrochloride  B,  or  Beta-Eucaine,  is  ben- 
zoylvinyldiacetona-lkamine.  The  first  of  these  has 
the  formuU  C19H27NO4HCI  +  H20,  and  is  a  triace- 
tonamine  derivative.  Triacetonamine  by  treat- 
ment with  hydrocyanic  acid,  followed  by  boiling 


with  water,  is  converted  into  oxymethyl  piperi- 
dincarbonic  acid,  and  this  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  benzoyl  and  methyl  groups  into  the 
base  eucaine,  which  is  then  crystallized  out  as  the 
hydrochloride.  Eucaine  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  benzoyl  derivative  of  vinyl-diaceton  alka- 
mine.  Its  formula  is  C15H21NO2.HCI. 

Eucaine  Hydrochloride  A.  C19H27XO4.HCI  + 
H2O. — It  is  a  white,  neutral,  crystalline  powder, 
soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water, — i.e.,  about  9 
per  cent. 

Eucaine  Hydrochloride  B  (C15H21XO2.HCI)  is 
a  white,  neutral,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in 
from  27  to  28  parts  of  cold  water, — i.e.,  to  the 
amount  of  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  room.  To  make  more  con- 
centrated solutions  it  must  be  slightly  wanned. 
Such  concentrated  solutions  remain  perfectly  clear 
quite  long  enough  for  the  completion  of  an  opera- 
tion. If  precipitation  occurs  after  prolonged' 
standing  the  solution  may  be  clarified  by  heat. 

Eucaine  is  affirmed  to  be  in  toxic  dose  a 
spinal  cord  depressant  and  a  direct  muscle  poison 
killing  by  its  action  upon  the  cardiac  muscle.  II 
is  used  solely  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  less  powerfu 
than  cocaine,  but  also  much  less  toxic  and  no' 
causing  a  primary  constriction  or  a  secondary  dila 
tation  of  the  local  blood  vessels,  as  does  cocaine 

The  3  to  5  per  cent,  solution  will  rapidly  am| 
completely     anaesthetize     the     cornea  without 
dilating  the  pupil  or  paralyzing  the  pupillar 
reflexes.    The  concentrations  and  dosage  of  th 
solutions  generally  recommended  are  as  follows. 

In  ophthalmology,  2  per  cent.,  applied  by  ii 
stillation. 

In  the  urethra  and  bladder,  2  per  cent,  up  ii 
60  Ce.  (2  ounces)  in  amount. 

In  the  nose,  throat,  and  pharynx,  5  to  10  pc 
cent.,  by  spray  or  brush. 

On  mucosae  and  wounds,  5  to  10  per  cent..  ; 
much  as  required. 

In  dentistry,  2  to  5  per  cent.,  amount  1  (1 
( 15  minims) . 

For  infiltration-anaesthesia: 

(a)  After  Schleich,  1:1000  to  1  per  cent., 
much  as  required. 

(6)  After  Reclus,  2  per  cent.,  as  much  as  i;i 
quired. 

(c)  After  Braun,  1:1000  up  to  0.3  gramme  (I 
grains ) . 

For  regional  analgesia  after  Braun,  1  per  eel 
up  to  0.15  gramme  (2£  grains). 

The  influence  of  eucaine  upon  the  general  si 
tern  is  so  slight  that  fifteen  grains  ( 1  Gm. )  of! 
have  been  injected  hypodermically  (G.  W.  Spl 
cer)  without  the  production  of  any  marked  syijj 
toms.  It  may  prove  of  value  in  gastrodyniaW 
vomiting.  The  maximum  dose  is  said  to  be  thl 
grains  (0.2  Gm.). 

Eucalyptus  Manna.  Australian  Manna.— 1§ 
substance  exudes  during  the  summer  months  fill 
punctures  made  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  1 
Australian  tree  Eucalyptus  mannifera,  (E.  virM 
alis,  Labill.).  It  occurs  in  small  round  opail 
masses,  and  is  said  medicinally  to  resemble  ojj 
nary  manna.  .  j 

Eucasin.  Ammonium  Caseinate,  Casein-^ 
monium. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  Pasj*> 
ammonia  gas  over  casein.  It  is  a  grayish-w* 
powder,  having  an  odor  somewhat  like  butternfl. 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  has  been  broi||t 
forward  by  Salkowski  as  a  very  easily  digerjt 
food.  It  may  be  given  in  broths  or  with  e<\  fi, 
and,  according  to  Feustell  (D.  M.  TP,  xxn.  18) f  * 
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s  a  valuable  food  in  cases  of  great  failure  of 
ligestion.  From  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  eucasin 
orrespond  to  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  grains 
I  albumin. 

Eudrenine. — A  local  anaesthetic  in  the  form  of 
npsules  each  containing  one-twelfth  of  a  grain 
>f  eucaine  and  one  four-thousandth  of  a  grain 
If  adrenalin  hydrochloride.  Used  especially  in 
entistry. 

Eugallol.   Pyrogallol-mono-acelate.  C6H3(0H)3 
'HaCOa. — A   thick   transparent    mass,  brownish 
dlow  in  color,  soluble  in  water  and  in  its  own 
eight  of  acetone.   A  33  per  cent,  acetone  solution 
i  used  externally  as  a  substitute  for  pyrogallol 
i  the  treatment  of  psoriasis. 
Eugenia  Chequen,  Molina.    [Myrtus  Chckcn, 
preng. )    Chekcn.    Chekan.    Chequen.  Arrayan. 
Fam.  Myrtacea?.) — The  leaves  of  this  Chilian 
ant  have  entered  commerce  under  the  name  of 
hekan  leaves.    Weiss  (P.  J.,  188,  246)  has  found 
:  them, — 1,  chekenon,   C40II44O8,  a  crystalline 
idy;  2,  chekenin,  C12HUO3,  in  yellowish  rhombic 
bles;  3,  chekenetin,  CiiH7Oa  +  H20,  in  olive- 
loied  crystals;  4,  cheken-bitter,  an  amorphous, 
ry  soluble  bitter  substance.    (See  also  P.  J., 
89,  782.)    Chekan  leaves  are  reported  by  W. 
urrell  to  be  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis.  For 
additional  account  of  them  and  their  properties, 
2  P.  J.,  ix.  653;  and  Neiver  Materia  Medica. 
ke  leaves  are  used  in  their  native  country  as  a 

I in  chronic  respiratory  catarrh,  and  have 
rongly  recommended  by  Murrell  and  others 
nic  bronchitis.  Their  virtues  appear  to  re- 
the  tannin,  and  especially  in  the  volatile 
,t  they  contain.  Fritz  Wein  (A.  Pharm., 
)65)  examined  eheken  leaves  proximately; 
id  a  volatile  oil  and  three  crystalline  bodies, 
on,  chekenin,  and  chekenetin,  and  an 
ious  bitter  principle.  The  dose  of  the  fluid- 
.  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms  (3.9- 
tftia  Jambolana,  Lam.  Jambul.  Jamboo. 
pple.  Java  Plum. — This  is  a  large  tree  be- 
;  to  the  Myrtacea?,  growing  in  East  India 
10  in  Queensland;  well  known  on  account  of 
ular  edible  fruit.  Jambul  bark  is  a  dense, 
•ark,  of  a  pinkish-brown  or  reddish-brown 
with  a  whitish-gray  mottled  epidermis  ad- 
to  portions  of  its  outer  surface ;  the  inner 
!  is  of  a  somewhat  silky  lustre,  frequently 
y  marked  by  waving  lines  or  ridges;  the 
fracture  varies  from  pinkish  or  purplish 
n  color,  sometimes  distinctly  but  shortly 
,  more  commonly  absolutely  abrupt;  the 
iss  of  the  bark  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
)  nearly  one  inch.  The  taste  is  somewhat 
astringent,  after  a  time  distinctly  pungent. 
?ds  are  grayish  black  or  blackish  gray,  being 
ly  truncated  at  the  base,  above  rounded  or 
haped.  They  are  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
er  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long;  so 
nd  dense  that  they  cannot  be  chewed,  and 
nost  tasteless.  The  analysis  of  the  seeds  by 
s  Christy  yields  the  following  results.  Es- 
oil,  a  trace;  chlorophyll  and  fat,  0.37; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  0.30;  gallic 
•65;  albumen,  1.25;  colored  extractive  solu- 
(vater,  2.70;  moisture,  10.00;  insoluble  resin, 
the  experiments  made  by  Thomas  Christy 
ndon  (P.  J.,  1888),  it  was  found  that 
sufficient  of  diastasic  matter  was  mixed  with 
grains  of  starch  to  convert  45  per  cent, 
i  latter  in  fifty  minutes  into  sugar,  the 


addition  of  twenty-five  grains  of  powdered  jam- 
bul seeds  reduced  the  conversion  of  the  starch  to 
12  per  cent.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  jambul  or  its  active  properties  upon  the  general 
organization,  but  Binz  (  Ycrhandl.  der  Kongr. 
filr  Innerc  Med.,  Wiesbaden,  1886)  found  that 
when  dogs  were  made  diabetic  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  phlorizin,  according  to  the  method 
of  von  Mering,  the  exhibition  of  jambul  reduced 
the  excretion  of  sugar  from  50  to  90  per  cent, 
without  the  production  of  any  evidences  of  poison- 
ing by  the  jambul.  Jn  India,  jambul  has  long 
been  used  as  a  stomachic  astringent  and  carmina- 
tive in  diarrhoea,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes.  The  first  therapeutic  trials  in  Europe 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Clacius,  who  found 
that  the  drug  notably  reduced  the  excretion  of 
sugar  in  diabetic  patients.  The  practice  has  been 
largely  followed,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  occasional  cases  of  glycosuria  jam- 
bul does.  good.  H.  C.  Wood  has  seen  the  sugar 
of  the  urine  entirely  disappear  under  its  use.  No 
cases  of  poisoning  or  of  disagreeable  results  from 
it  have  been  reported. 

Nevertheless  jambul  has  failed  to  establish  itself 
as  a  practical  medicament.  It  may  be  that  this 
has  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  small  doses.  The 
fluidextraet  is  the  best  preparation  and  the  be- 
ginning dose  of  it,  recommended  in  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  U.  <S'.  D.,  was  ten  minims  (0.6  Cc.)  ; 
but  according  to  von  Noorden  (Deutsche  Praxis, 
1901)  half  a  fluidounce  (15  Cc.)  of  the  fluidex- 
traet should  be  taken  in  eight  fiuidounces  (240 
Cc. )  of  hot  water,  one  hour  before  breakfast  and 
late  in  the  evening. 

Eugenoform,  Eugenol  carbinol  sodium,  forms 
colorless  crystals  fusing  at  160°  C.  (320°  F. ), 
readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Is  used  as  a  bactericide  for  disinfection 
of  the  intestines  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
etc. 

Eugenol  Acetamide.  Ci0IIiiO2.(CO.CH2NF2). 
This  substance  occurs  in  shining  scales  or  needles, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  melting  at  110°  C. 
(230°  F. ).  According  to  Merck,  it  is  a  local 
anaesthetic  and  at  the  same  time  antiseptic. 

Eugenol  Iodide.  Iodo-eugcnol.  C6H2l(C3H6) 
(0CH3)0H. — A  yellowish,  inodorous,  insoluble 
powder  obtained  by  acting  on  eugenol-sodium  with 
iodine.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  and  said  to 
resemble  aristol. 

Euguform. — Acctylized  methylene  diguaiacol 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  upon 
guaiacol  and  subsequent  acetylization.  It  is  a 
white,  almost  odorless,  dust-like  and  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Ciesielski  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
orthoform,  as  a  dusting  powder  or  in  the  form  of 
a  2  to  10  per  cent,  ointment.  (Derm.  Cb.,  1901, 
No.  6.) 

Eumenol  is  a  liquid  preparation  of  the  Chinese 
root  Tang-kui,  one  of  the  Araliaeca?.  It  has  been 
recommended  for  the  relief  of  dysmenorrhea  by 
Langes  (Th.  M.,  1901,  363)  and  others. 

Euphorbia.  Wild  Ipecac.  ~\Yild  Hippo.  Eu- 
phorbe,  Fr.  TiYolfsmilch,  G. — The  genus  Euphorbia 
(Fam.  Euphorbiacea? )  contains  numerous  species, 
having  the  common  property  of  yielding  a 
milky  juice.  They  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby, 
with  or  without  leaves,  and  the  leafless  species, 
which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  African  deserts, 
have  fleshy,  naked,  or  spiny  steins,  like  those  of 
the  cactus.  They  nearly  all  afford  products  which 
act  powerfully  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  in 
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overdoses  occasion  dangerous  if  not  fatal  pros- 
tration, with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Their  milky 
juice,  which  concretes  on  exposure,  usually 
possesses  these  properties  in  a  high  degree, 
and,  in  addition,  that  of  powerfully  irritating 
the  skin  when  applied  to  it.  The  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia formerly  recognized  the  indigenous 
species  E.  corollata,  L.,  and  E.  Ipecacuanha,  L. 
In  a  full  dose  the  root  of  E.  corollata,  L.,  operates 
actively  and  with  sufficient  certainty  as  an  emetic, 
producing  ordinarily  several  discharges  from  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  acting  with  considerable 
energy  upon  the  bowels.  In  quantities  insufficient 
to  cause  vomiting,  it  excites  nausea,  almost  always 
followed  by  brisk  purging.  In  still  smaller  doses 
it  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  It  is,  however, 
too  harsh  and  uncertain  in  its  action  for  practical 
use,  and  has  passed  entirely  out  of  vogue.  The  dose 
of  the  dried  root  as  an  emetic  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  (0.65-1.3  Gm.),  as  a  cathartic  from  three 
to  ten  grains  (0.2-0.65  Gm. ).  The  recent  root, 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesica- 
tion. C.  Petzolt  found  in  the  root  of  E.  Ipecacu- 
anha fixed  oil,  resin,  starch,  glucose,  and  various 
salts.  The  resinous  matter  was  a  dark  mass, 
of  a  taste  slight  at  first  but  after  a  time 
nauseous  and_  pungent,  readily  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, but  insoluble  in  ether  and  petroleum  benzin, 
and,  when  swallowed,  producing  in  half  grain 
(0.032  Gm.)  doses  watery  stools,  and  in  one  and 
a  half  or  two  grain  (0.096  or  0.13  Gm.)  doses 
nausea  and  vomiting.  It  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  255.) 
The  medicinal  properties  of  E.  Ipecacuanha  re- 
semble those  of  E.  corollata,  though  the  former  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  milder.  The  indigenous  E. 
Preslii,  Guss.  (E.  hypericifolia,  A.  Gray),  and  E. 
maculata,  L.,  are  said  by  Zollickoffer  to  be  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia, 
and  leucorrhoea.  ( See  16th  ed.  U.  8.  D.,  also  A.  J. 
M.  8.,  xi.)  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.,  states 
that,  under  the  name  of  gollindrinera,  the  native 
Mexican  uses  the  Euphorbia  prostrata,  Ait.,  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  a  remedy  for  snake 
bites.  (Am.  J.  M.  8.,  1861.)  In  Chili  the  juice 
of  Euphorbia  portulacoides,  L.  (E.  chilcnsis, 
C.  Gay),  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  drastic 
purgative.  (A.  J.  P.,  1866,  102.)  The  juice  of 
Euphorbia  Drummondii,  Boiss.,  is  said  in  Aus- 
tralia to  kill  annually  a  great  many  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  in  1886  John  Reid  (Australasian 
Med.  Gaz.,  No.  61)  announced  the  discovery  in  it 
of  a  new  anaesthetic  alkaloid,  drummine,  which  he 
obtained  in  colorless  crystals  almost  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  freely  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in 
water.  The  report  of  Alexander  Ogsden  (B. 
M.  J.,  Feb.  1887)  throws,  however,  very  grave 
doubts  upon  the  anaesthetic  power  of  this  new 
alkaloid.  The  E.  ocellata,  Durand  and  Hilgard, 
of  the  Pacific  coast  is  used  as  an  antidote  for 
snake  bites,  and  is  said  to  contain  2.82  per  cent, 
of  resin,  besides  gallo-tannic  acid,  while  Eu- 
phorbia cremocarpus,  Auct.,  of  the  same  region  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish  in  still 
pools  and  streams,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  vola- 
tile oil,  besides  acid  and  resins.  (See  Proc.  Cali- 
fornia Coll.  Pharm.,  1885.)  The  oil  of  E.  Lathyris, 
L.,  is  stated  to  physiologically  resemble  croton  oil. 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  305.') 

The  E.  heterodoxa,  Muell.-Arg.,  alveloz  or  ave- 
loz,  a  Brazilian  species,  has  been  used  with  as- 
serted extraordinary  advantage  against  cancerous 
and  syphilitic  ulcers.    It  is  a  powerful  irritant, 


and  even  mild  caustic.    The  milky  juice,  preserved] 
with  salicylic  acid,  or  a  resin  "obtained  by  pre-] 
cipitating  with  water  is  employed.    The  ointment 
of  the  resin  may  be  made  3  parts  in  100  with 
vaseline. 

Euphorbia  pilulifera,  L  A  prostrate  or  ascend  I 

ing  branched  annual,  found  in  almost  all  tropica  I 
countries;   it  is  furnished  with  leaves  which  an| 
opposite,  shortly  stalked,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolat 
or  oblong,  from  three-quarter  inch  to  one  ami 
a  half  inches  long,  denticulate,  very  oblique  am  i 
narrow  below,  or  with  a  semi-cordate  base.  Stip* 
ules  minute,  linear,  inserted  on  a  transverse  raises 
line.     The  flower-heads  are  minute,  numerouij 
crowded  in  head-like  cymes,  globular,  and  ar 
borne  on  a  short  stalk  in  one  axil  only  of  eac  i 
pair  of  opposite  leaves.    The  involucre  is  abouj 
one-third  of  a  line  long,  small,  entire,  and  wit!  J 
out  petal-like  appendages.    According  to  De  Cai 
dolle,  the  seeds  are  reddish,  acutely  oblong,  fou: 
sided,    and    transversely    wrinkled,    the    ridg<  i 
uniting  irregularly.   It  is  to  be  distinguished  froil 
E.  parviflora  (L. ?),  which  is  sometimes  subst 
tuted  for  it,  by  the  flower-head  of  the  latti 
having  but  few  flowers,  by  the  glands  of  the  i  : 
volucre  being  furnished  with  a  white,  obovat  j 
orbicular  appendage,  and  seeds  which  are  minute  f 
papillose.    Levison  found  in  it  (A.  J.  P.,  188^ 
147)  several  glucoside  resins,  wax,  and  volat' 
matter. 

A  physiological  study  of  Euphorbia  pilulifej^ 
led  A.  Marsset  (T.  G.,  1885)  to  the  conclusi. 
that  the  active  principle  acts  directly  upon  t 
heart  and  respiration ;   that  it  is  not  an  irrita ! 
to  the  skin,  but  in  large  dose  it  is  to  the  gastii, 
mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  used  by  Dujard 
Beaumetz  and  a  number  of  other  clinicians  wi 
asserted  excellent  results  in  the  treatment 
asthma  and  asthmatic  bronchitis,  also  in  chroe, 
bronchitis,  and  in  advanced  or  subacute  bronchifl 
The  best  preparation  is  the  fluidextract,  the  dt.t 
of  which  is  from  a  half  to  one  fluidrachni  ( 1.8-3 
Cc. )  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Euphorbium.    Euphorbium,  P.  G.  Euphor\ 
Gomme-resine  d'Euphorbe,  Fr.  Euphorbiumlu, 
G. — The  concrete  resinous  juice  of  one  or  mij 
species    of    Euphorbia     (Fam.  Euphorbiacefl 
but  its  precise  source  is  uncertain.    It  has  b 
ascribed  to  E.  resinifera,  Berg.    (£.  officinal 
Jack.),  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa  and| 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  E.  canariensis,  L.,  a  J 
tive  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Western  Afrl 
and  E.  antiquorum  (L.I),  inhabiting  Egypt,  ijj 
bia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  supposed  to  be 
plant  from  which  the  ancients  derived  this  re:' 
ous  product.    These  species  of  Euphorbia  b;j 
some  resemblance  in  form  to  a  cactus,  ha\l 
leafless,    jointed,    angular    stems,    divided  _i|j 
branches  of  a  similar  structure,  and  furnis! 
with  double  prickles  at  the  angles.  When  woun! 
they  yield  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  concrj 
on  the  surface,  and  constitutes  the  euphorbiun 
commerce. 

Euphorbium  occurs  in  the  shape  of  tears,  oj 
oblong  or  roundish  masses,  about  the  size  of  a 
or  larger,  often  forked,  and  perforated  with  on 
two  small  conical  holes,  produced  by  the  pne 
of  the  plant,  around  which  the  juice  has  concre 
and  which  sometimes  remain  in  the  holes,  ji 
masses  are  occasionally  large  and  mixed  withjj- 
purities.  The  surface  is  dull  and  smooth,  bea:fc 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  tragacanth;  the  J- 
sistence  somewhat  friable,  the  color  light  yelloV  £ 
or  reddish;    the  odor  scarcely  perceptible;  P 
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luste  at  first  .slight,  but  afterwards  excessively 
icrid  and  burning.    The  color  of  the  powder  is 
freHowish.    The  sp.  gr.  of  euphorbium  is  1.124. 
L'liturated  with  water  it  renders  the  liquid  milky 
ind  is  partially  dissolved.     Alcohol  dissolves  a 
arger  portion,  forming  a  yellowish  tincture,  which 
jocomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.    Its  con- 
tituents,  according  to  Pelletier,  are  resin,  wax, 
lcium  raalate,  potassium  malate,   lignin,  ba3- 
orin,  volatile  oil,   and  water.     It  contains  no 
oluble  gum.    The  most  abundant  constituent  is 
esin,  and  the  remainder  consists  chiefly  of  wax 
nd  calcium   malate.     The  resin  is  excessively 
rid,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  when  exposed  to 
eat,  melts,  takes  (ire,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant 
urae,  diffusing  an   agreeable  odor.  According 
Fliickiger,  it  has  the  formula  C10H16O2.  Fliicki- 
also  found  a  substance  analogous  to  lactucon, 
hick  he  names  euphorbon.    It  is  neutral,  fusible 
laove  10G°  C.  (222.8°  F. ),  readily  dissolved  by 
jiling  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  ether,  petroleum 
nzin,  amyl   alcohol,   chloroform,   acetone,  and 
acial  acetic  acid.   From  its  solution  in  ether  and 
troleum  benzin  it  separates  on  spontaneous  evap- 
ation,  in  feathery  needles.    Its  solution  in  sul- 
mric  acid,  spread  on  a  plate,  is  colored  violet  by 
trie  acid.    Its  composition  is  C13H22O.  While 
e  acrid  resin  constitutes  38  per  cent,  of  euphor- 
mn,  22  per  cent,  of  euphorbon  is  found  in  it 
1.  J.  P.,  1808,  393;    from  8.  IV.  P.).  Hesse 
Inn.  Ch.  Ph.,   excii.    182)    has   prepared  pure 
phorbon,  and  gives  it  the  formula  C15II24O,  fus- 
point  from  113°-114°  C.  (235.4°  to  237.2°  F.), 
;iking  it  isomeric  with  lactucon.    It  is  lsevoro- 
tory. 

Euphorbium  taken  internally  is  a  very  irritant 
letic  and  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  acts  as  a 
lent  gastro-intestinal  irritant  poison.  In  conse- 
ence  of  the  severity  of  its  action,  its  internal  use 
been  entirely  abandoned.  Applied  to  the  mu- 
lls membrane  of  the  nostrils,  it  excites  violent 
itation,  attended  by  incessant  sneezing  and 
netimes  bloody  discharges.  Persons  who  pow- 
it  are  under  the  necessity  of  guarding  their 
,  nostrils,  and  mouth  against  the  fine  dust 
ich  rises.  Largely  diluted  with  wheat  flour  or 
irch,  it  has  been  used  as  an  errhine  in  amauro- 
and  deafness.  Externally  applied,  it  inflames 
skin,  often  producing  vesication.  It  enters  into 
ne  epispastic  preparations,  and  is  especially 
ployed  in  veterinary  practice  as  a  vesicant. 
Euphrasia.  E.  officinalis,  L.  Eyebright.  Eu- 
raise,  Fr.  Augentrost,  G.  ( Fam.  Scrophulari- 
!(B.) — A  small  annual  plant,  native  of  Europe, 
tliout  odor,  and  of  a  bitterish,  astringent  taste. 

[Viertelj.  f.  Prakt.  Pharm.,  viii.  175)  ob- 
ned  a  little  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  and  bitter 
nciple,  mannite  and  glucose,  and  a  tannic 
il,  the  lead  salt  of  which  showed  on  analysis 
formula  C32H2oOi7.3PbO  and  had  a  bright 
en  color.  It  was  formerly  used  in  toothache. 
M.  Garland  (A.  J.  P.,  1890)  states  that  ten 
fims  (0.6  Cc.)  of  a  concentrated  tincture  every 
)  hours  is  a  specific  in  acute  nasal  catarrh. 
Huphthalmine  Hydrochloride.— This  is  the 
ndelic  acid  derivative  of  Eucaine  B.  just  as 
natropine  is  the  mandelic  acid  derivative  of  the 
«  tropine.  A  permanent  snow-white  crystal- 
powder,  very  soluble  in  water  and  soluble  in 
ut  two  parts'  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  sepa- 
ing  again  on  addition  of  ether  in  crystalline 
regates.  The  salt  is  anhydrous ;  it  melts  at 
n  183°-184°  C.  (361.4°-363.2°  F.)  and  begins 
h"i  together  at  181°  C.  (357.8°  F.).    The  sal- 


icylate, ('i7ll2603N,C6H4(0H)C00H,  prepared  by 
mixing  ether  solutions  of  the  base  and  of  sali- 
cvlic  acid,  and  recrystallizing  from  absolute  alco- 
hol and  ether,  melts  at  from  115°-116°  C.  (239°- 
240.8°  F. ),  and  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  hydrochloride  of  the  unstable  n-meihyl-vinyl- 
diacetonc-alkamine  is  a  colorless  crystalline  pow- 
der, freely  soluble  iu  water,  to  which  Treutler 
and  Vossius  have  called  attention  as  a  powerful 
local  mydriatic.  From  two  to  three  drops  of  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  will  produce  in  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  pronounced  mydriasis,  which 
disappears  after  two  or  three  hours  (seven  hours, 
YVinselmann)  and  is  not  accompanied  by  pain  or 
other  unpleasant  secondary  effects.  There  is  no 
irritation  of  the  cornea,  or  local  anaesthesia,  and 
accommodation  is  said  to  be  less  affected  than 
with  the  mydriatics  in  common  use.  (Ther. 
Woch.,  1897;  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xxxi.  065.) 
Eupyrine.  Para- phene t  idine-vanillin-ethyl-car- 
/OCalls 

bonate.    CVELj/  .O.COOt^Hs. 
\N=CH.C6H3< 

\0CH3 

This  substance  occurs  in  pale  greenish-yellow, 
tasteless  needles,  with  a  vanillin  odor,  melting  at 
87°  to  88°  C.  (188.0°-190.4°  F.),  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  forms  salts  by  combination  with  a  few 
acids.  It  has  been  brought  forward  by  Overlach 
(Cb.  I.  M.,  xxi.  1900)  as  an  antipyretic,  who  found 
that  half  an  ounce  of  it  causes  no  serious  symp- 
toms in  dogs.  He  claims  that  it  produces  a 
gradual  but  marked  fall  of  the  temperature,  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  euphoria  rather  than  of 
depression.  In  neuralgia  he  found  that  it  was 
without  influence.  Porges  has  confirmed  the  state- 
ments of  Overlach.  The  remedy  is  stated  to  be  of 
special  value  in  the  young  and  the  aged.  Dose, 
twenty  to  thirty  grains    (1.3-2.0  Gm.). 

Euquinine.     Quinine   Ethyl   Carbonic  Ether. 

CO^qq^jj Ljfao  ■  Euquinine  is  made  by  the 
action  of  chloro-carbonic  ethyl-ether  on  quinine. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  needle-like  white  crys- 
tals, melts  at  95°  C.  (203°  F. ) ,  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlo- 
roform. It  forms  crystalline  salts.  A  solution  in 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  fluoresces  with  a  blue 
color  like  quinine.  The  thalleioquin  reaction  of 
euquinine  is  the  same  as  that  of  quinine,  but  there 
is  no  herapathite  reaction.  The  euquinine  hydro- 
chloride dissolves  readily  in  water,  the  sulphate 
much  less  easily,  while  the  tannate  is  almost 
insoluble. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  possible  by  the  use 
of  euquinine  to  obtain  the  beneficial  effects  of 
quinine  without  unpleasant  accompaniments  of 
cerebral  congestion  and  irritation,  although  tin- 
nitus aurium  is  produced.  It  is  absorbed  rapidly, 
and  according  to  Panegrosso  and  Gammarelli  its 
elimination  by  the  kidneys  can  be  demonstrated 
within  half  an  hour  after  its  ingestion,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  about  forty-eight  hours.  It  has  been 
suggested,  but  not  demonstrated,  that  within  the 
body  it  is  decomposed,  quinine  being  re-formed 
from  it.  Euquinine  has  been  employed  with 
asserted  satisfactory  results  by  C.  von  Xoorden 
(Cb.  I.  M.,  1890)  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
various  other  acute  diseases,  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine,  and  the  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
Goliner  (AUge.  Med.  Central-Zeitung,  1897)  and 
by  Overlach  (D.  M.  Ztg.,  1897),  while,  follow- 
ing Panegrosso  (Gar.  degli  ospedali,  Oct.  1897), 
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numerous  physicians  have  tried  it  in  malaria; 
A.  Celli  and  A.  Mori,  experimenting  in  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  and  other  malarial  districts  of 
Middle  Italy,  have  found  that  in  doses  of  ten 
grains  (0.65  Gin.)  a  day  it  is  very  effective  in 
preventing  the  contraction  of  disease.  (Cb.  B., 
vol.  xxix.)  In  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
(1.3-2.0  Gm.)  it  has  been  found  effective  in 
intermittent  fevers.  As  a  tonic  Overlaeh  found 
it  useful  in  small  doses  in  chlorosis  and  anosmia, 
and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 
Von  Noorden,  Castle,  Niedermayer,  and  others 
commend  it  in  whooping  cough.  It  is  so  far 
tasteless  that  it  may  be  administered  in  milk 
or  syrup  and  is  usually  very  well  borne  by  the 
stomach,  so  that  it  is  especially  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  children.  The  necessary  doses  are 
larger  than  those  of  quinine;  in  ordinary  acute 
diseases  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.)  may  be  given 
daily:  in  malaria  forty  grains  (2.6  Gm. ). 

Euresol  is  monoacetyl  resorcinol,  CeHjfOH) 
OCOCH3.  A  viscid  honev-like  liquid,  boiling 
at  283°  C.  (541.4°  F. ) .  It  is  made  by  heating 
resorcinol  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Eurobin. — Triacetyl  chrysarobin  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chrysarobin;  it  is  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, acetone,  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  Leni- 
robin,  the  tetracetyl  derivative,  is  similarly  used. 

Europhen.  Di-isobutyl-ortho-cresol-iodide. 

(^9|C6H30)  HI.— This  is  a  yellow  amorphous 

powder,  of  a  specific  aromatic  odor,  which  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  as- 
serted that  it  is  five  times  lighter  than  iodoform, 
and  can  be  used  in  much  larger  bulk;  that  it  is 
equally  efficacious  with  iodoform;  also  that  it  is 
decomposed  more  slowly  than  iodoform,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  poisonous.  (See  Ph.  Zty.,  July, 
1891;  also  Th.  M.,  July,  1891.)  Europhen  is 
made  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  isobutylortho- 
cresol  in  alkaline  solution.  It  occurs  as  a  fine, 
soft,  amorphous  powder,  light  yellow,  tasteless, 
and  having  but  a  faint  odor.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  collodion,  alcohol,  and  fixed 
oils;  insoluble  in  water  and  glvcerin;  melting  at 
110°  C.  (230°  F.) .  Its  solution  undergoes  decom- 
position when  exposed  to  light  or  heat. 

Europhen  contains  about  28.1  per  cent,  of  iodine, 
which  element  is  slowly  liberated  from  its  alco- 
holic and  ethereal  solutions.  It  is  incompatible 
with  metallic  oxides  and  mercurial  salts,  and 
undergoes  slight  change  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.  Taken  internally  it  is  said  to  pass  out 
in  great  part  from  the  alimentary  canal  with  the 
faeces  unchanged,  though  some  absorption  takes 
place.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  non-toxic,  two  or 
three  drachms  (7.7-11.6  Gm.)  having  been  given 
to  dogs  and  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.)  to  human  be- 
ings without  effect.  As  a  microbicide  it  is  af- 
firmed to  be  about  equivalent  to  iodoform.  (Revue 
Med.  de  I'Est,  Feb.  1892.) 

It  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  clinicians  with 
asserted  good  results  as  a  local  application  in 
chancres,  syphilitic  ulcers,  burns,  psoriasis,  ec- 
zema, lupus,  and  various  shin  diseases.  It  is 
usually  applied  in  an  ointment  varying  in 
strength,  according  to  the  individual  cases,  from 
1  to  10  per  cent.  It  has  also  been  employed  in 
rhinitis,  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  and  other  inflam- 
matory disorders  of  the  preliminary  air-passages. 
Internally  "it  has  been  used,  especially  hypoder- 
mically,  dissolved  in  oil,  in  constitutional  syphilis, 
with  not  very  encouraging  results.  Dose,  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  grains  (0.032-0.096  Gm.). 


Under  the  name  of  europhen-aristol  a  mixture 
of  europhen  and  aristol  has  been  marketed. 

Eurybin. — A  glucoside  obtained  from  a  New 
Zealand  plant,  Eurybia  moschata.  (Merck' a  Be 
richt,  1893,  12.) 

Evodia. — Several  species  of  this  rutaceousgenu 
are  stated  to  have  medicinal  properties.  E.  feb 
rifuga  of  Brazil  is  astringent  and  tonic,  E.  glauci 
of  Japan  contains  berberine,  while  E.  longifolit 
of  the  Feejee  Islands  is  used  to  prevent  abortion 

Exalgine.  Methylacetanilide.  C6H5N(C113 
COCH3  or  C9H11NO. — This  substance,  which  \va 
discovered  by  Brigonnet,  is  one  of  the  three  isc 
meric  methyl  derivatives  of  acetanilide  (C.  R. 
S.,  cviii.  571),  and  is  made  by  warming  togethe 
monomethylaniline  and  aeetylehloride.  It  occui 
in  needles,  or  in  long  tablet-like  crystals,  accon 
ing  as  it  is  obtained  by  crystallization  or  from  th 
mass  after  fusion.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  col 
water,  quite  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  readily  soli 
ble  in  very  dilute  alcohol,  or  in  water  to  whic 
a  small  amount  of  alcohol  has  been  added ; 
fuses  at  101°  C,  and  boils  between  240°  and  25( 
C.  without  decomposition.  The  hot  aqueous  soli 
tion  is  said  by  Upton  to  retain  most  of  its  exalgii 
on  cooling. 

According  to  Brigonnet,  hypodermic  injectioi 
of  exalgine  produce  in  the  lower  animals  violei 
epileptiform  convulsions,  profuse  salivation,  cy 
nosis,  disturbance  of  breathing,  fall  of  temper; 
ture,  and  alteration  of  the  blood,  which  beconi 
dark  prune-colored  and  contains  an  abundance 
methamoglobin.  The  muscles  at  the  seat  of 
injection  are  said  to  be  locally  paralyzed, 
although  small  doses  increase  slightly  the  bio 
pressure,  after  the  toxic  dose  the  pressure  su 
denly  falls.  The  urine  does  not  become  alb 
minous  or  bloody.  When  given  to  man  in  fu 
non-poisonous  doses,  it  produces  some  slight  a 
blyopia,  vertigo  accompanied  in  some  patients 
vomiting,  tinnitus  aurium,  headache,  drowsine 
and  vasomotor  disturbances,  such  as  sweat!) 
After  large  doses,  cyanosis  is  pronounced,  but 
eruption  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  seems 
yet  to  have  been  noticed.  After  toxic  do: 
dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  dilated  pupils,  paresis,  heti 
failure  and  convulsions  have  been  noted,  but 
fatal  result  has  been  recorded;  in  a  boy  fourtt 
years  old  two  doses  of  3  grains  each  produ 
most  alarming  symptoms. 

Therapeutically,  exalgine  seems  to  be  an  anti 
retic,  but  it  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  as 
analgesic  and  antispasmodic.    According  to  M 
corvo,  it  is  very  well  borne  in  children;  he 
used  it  extensively  in  chorea,  polyuria,  and 
the  relief  of  pain.    He  believes  that  its  analgti 
effect  is  at  least  five  times  as  strong  as  that 
antipyrine;  his  dose,  to  a  child  five  years  < 
is  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.096  Gm.).  Dose, 
an  adult,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to  0.32  Gn 
not  more  than  twelve  grains  to  be  given  in  twerj 
four  hours.  I 

Fabiana.  Fabiana  imbricata,  Ruiz  and  Pa> 
Pichi.  (Fain.  Solanacea?.)—  This  is  a  shrub  gri 
ing  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  attain 
the  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  appearancel 
the  plant  is  almost  that  of  a  conifer,  but  it 
white  flowers.  The  wood  is  uniformly  yellow 
hard,  heavy,  and  very  fine  grained.  The  thin  b 
is  light  gray,  minutely  roughened  by  small,  shsi 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  minute  gland-like  prcl 
berances,  which  exhibit  under  the  lens  a  pecuj 
resinous  lustre.  For  microscopic  structure 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1889. 
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A.  B.  Lyons  first  obtained  a  fluorescent  body 
resembling  a;sculin,  a  neutral  crystalline  principle, 
some  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  apparently  traces  of 
Oil  alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  188b",  05.)  Henry  Trimble 
and  J.  M.  Schroeter  (A.  J.  P.,  1S89,  407)  consid- 
ered  the  crystalline  principle  to  be  a  resin,  and 
gave  it  the  formula  (Ci8H3i02)x.  H.  Kunz- 
Krause  {A.  J.  P.,  1900,  p.  80)  more  recently 
made  a  full  study  of  pichi  and  found  a  tannin 
which  he  named  fabiana-tannoid,  a  fluorescent 
substance  proven  to  be  chrysatropio  acid  ((3-methyl 
wsculetin) ,  C9lI5(CH3)04,  while  no  alkaloids  are 
present,  the  sole  basic  principle  being  choline. 
The  volatile  oil  he  names  fabianol  and  gives  it 
the  formula  C54II90O2.  The  resin  he  calls  fabiana- 
resw  and  gives  to  it  the  formula  (Ci8H3o02)3. 
The  resin  appears  in  microscopical  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  280°  C.  The  tannin  proved  to  be  like 
laffetannic  acid,  which  Kunz-Krause  had  pre- 
viously shown  to  be  glycosyl-dioxycinnamic  acid. 

Pichi  appears  to  be  a  terebinthinate  diuretic,  to 
which  also  are  attributed  tonic  and  cholagogue 
properties.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
jxtent  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  vesi- 
■ml  catarrh,  giving  especially  favorable  results  in 
i.ises  in  which  the  urinary  irritation  is  kept  up 
jy  gravel.  It  is  said  even  to  calm  the  irritability 
ind  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  renal,  urethral,  or 
jystio  calculi.  It  has  been  further  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  jaundice  and  dyspepsia,  with 
lack  of  biliary  secretion.  It  is  somewhat  irri- 
tating, and  is  usually  said  to  be  contra-indicated 
)y  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys; 
jut  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  renal  hem- 
orrhage connected  with  Bright's  disease  has  been 
,'reatly  benefited  by  the  remedy.  It  has  also  been 
■niployed  in  gonorrhoea  and  in  gonorrhocal  pros- 
'atitis.  The  solid  extract  may  be  used  in  the  dose 
)f  from  two  to  ten  grains  (6.13-0.65  Gm.)  ;  the 
iluidextract,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty 
minims  (O.G-2.5  Cc).  It  is  probable  that  the 
resinoid  precipitate,  made  from  a  strong  tincture 
by  means  of  water,  would  be  the  best  preparation 
3f  the  drug.  The  fluidextract  does  not  mix  with 
rater  unless  the  solution  be  made  alkaline.  It 
may  be  administered  in  capsules. 

Fanghi  di  Sclofani. — This  is  a  light  yellowish 
fine  powder  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  chiefly 
ol  sulphur  and  small  quantities  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, calcium,  etc.,  the  sulphur  being  in  an 
Jxeeedingly  fine  powder.  It  is  highly  praised  by 
Jtto  v.  Fleischl  as  a  remedy  in  acne  rosacea.  Two 
or  three  grains  (0.13  or  0.2  Gm.)  of  the  powder 
are  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  (4  Cc. )  of  water 
ind  the  opaque  mixture  applied  with  the  finger 
an  going  to  bed  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the  part. 

Ferissol. — This  is  a  substance  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  cinnamic  acid  and  guaiacol  which 
X'curs  as  a  very  soluble  powder  and  has  been  used 
111  tuberculous  diseases  intermuscularly  in  10  per 
cent,  solutions,  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.)  per  dose, 
increased  to  forty-five  minims  (2.8  Cc).  The  in- 
ternal dose  is  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.). 

Ferralbumose. — This  is  made  by  treating  finely 
rut  meat,  freed  from  fat,  with  an  artificial  gastric 
juice,  freeing  the  solution  from  albumin,  neu- 
tralizing it  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtering  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  in  vacuo.  A  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  this  albumose  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
Hid  the  precipitate  dried,  powdered  and  sifted. 

Ferratin. — This  is  a  light  brown  powder  con- 
taining from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  iron  in  a  form 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.    It  is  an  albuminous 


compound,  originally  prepared  by  Schmiedeberg 
from  the  liver  of  the  hog,  and  believed  to  be  the 
natural  compound  of  iron  as  it  exists  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  of  especial  value  in  thera- 
peutics. It  is  now  made  by  the  reaction  of  the 
albumin  with  a  double  tartrate  of  iron  and  an 
alkali.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alkalies,  and  contains  7  per  cent,  of  iron  in  organic 
compounds.  A  solution  of  ferratin  has  also  been 
put  upon  the  market  under  the  name  of  ferratose. 

Ferratin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
five  grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  It 
appears  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  chalybeate, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  it  to 
be  superior  to  the  older  preparations  of  iron. 

Ferratogen.    Ferric  Is'ucleine  This  substance 

is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  yeast  on  a  ferru- 
ginous nutritive  medium  and  subsequently  ex- 
tracted. It  occurs  as  a  grayish-white  or  yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  gastric  juice,  but 
believed  to  be  dissolved  by  pancreatic  fluid.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Cloetta  in  chlorosis 
when  the  stomach  is  delicate.  Dose,  five  to  ten 
grains  (0.32-0.05  Gm.). 

Ferric  Albuminate.  Ferri  Albuminas. — This 
preparation  has  come  into  some  prominence,  more 
particularly  in  Europe,  on  account  of  its  asserted 
advantages  over  various  other  compounds  of  iron, 
Demarquay,  Chrisnard,  and  others  recommending 
its  employment  in  chlorosis  and  anamia,  as  being 
very  readily  absorbed.  Friese,  Kobligk,  Bern- 
beck,  Biel,  Holdermann,  Nierck,  Donitz,  and  Hager 
have  each  proposed  methods  for  preparing  either 
the  solution  or  dry  salt.  C.  L.  Diehl,  however, 
after  a  careful  review  of  the  processes  of  these 
investigators,  offers  the  following:  4  troyounces 
of  white  of  eggs  are  diluted  with  8  fluidounces 
of  water;  05  minims  of  official  solution  of  fer- 
ric chloride  diluted  with  4  liuidouuees  of  water 
are  added,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  now7  mixed  with  10  fluidounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  precipitate  col- 
lected on  a  wet  muslin  strainer,  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  1  volume  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  and  3  volumes  of  water,  until  the 
washings  give  but  a  faint  reaction  for  iron.  The 
washed  ferric  albuminate  is,  after  draining,  pow- 
erfully pressed  to  get  it  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
then  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  finally 
powdered.  This  salt  contains  the  equivalent  of  5 
per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  or  10  per  cent,  of  ferric 
chloride.  For  other  processes,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1880, 
177.  As  thus  obtained,  ferric  albuminate  is  a 
cinnamon-brown  powder,  having  a  slight  taste  of 
common  salt  (due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity), soluble  in  water,  particularly  if  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  best 
administered  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.)  in  simple  aqueous  solution, 
which  should  be  freshly  prepared.  It  may  also  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  strychnine,  quinine,  etc.  For  method 
of  preparing  iron  and  potassium  albuminate,  and 
iron  and  sodium  albuminate,  see  16th  ed.  V.  S.  D. 

Ferric  Arsenio-Citrate  (Ammoniated). — This 
compound  under  the  name  of  Ferr-Arsenio-Citras 
Ammoniatus  has  been  highly  commended  by  Val- 
vassori  and  Peroni  (see  il.  P.,  1900)  for  the  hypo- 
dermic treatment  of  malaria,  especially  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  given  in  doses  of  three-fifths  of  a 
grain  (0.036  Gm.)  in  sterilized  water,  injected  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 

Ferric  Benzoate.  Fcrri  Benzoas.  Ferrum 
Benzoicum.  Eisenbenzoat,  Ferribenzoat,  G.  Fe2 
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Ferric  Glycerophosphate. — Ferric  Valerate. 
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(C7H602)3(OH)3  +  6H20  —  This  is  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  ammonium  benzoate  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  precipitate, 
after  being  washed,  is  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
above  30°  C.  (86°  F.) ,  protected  from  light.  A 
brownish-red,  odorless,  tasteless,  powder  insoluble 
in  water.  When  freshly  prepared  it  is  soluble  in 
cod  liver  oil. 

Ferric  Glycerophosphate.  Ferri  Glycerophos- 
phas.  Ferrum  Glycerinophosphoricum.  Iron  Glyc- 
erophosphate. Glycerinphosphorsaures  Eisen,  G. 
Fe2[C3H£(OH)2P04]3.— This  is  made  by  dissolving 
freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  in  glycero- 
phosphate acid,  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo 
and  scaling  it  upon  glass  plates.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  yellow  scales,  soluble  in  water  and  diluted 
alcohol.  The  salt  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  nervine  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Ferric  Iodate.  Ferri  lodas.  Basic  Ferric 
Iodate.  2Fe2  ( I03 )  6Fe203.24H20.  —  This  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  iodide  bv 
Cameron.  {Dublin  Q.  J.,  1869,  354.)  It  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  five  fluidrachms  of  the 
strong  solution  of  iron  perchloride  (B.  Ph.)  in 
four  fluidounces  of  water  with  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  potassium  iodate  in  ten  ounces  of  water. 
It  is  said  to  be  nearly  tasteless,  and  not  to  injure 
the  teeth.  Dose,  from  two  to  five  grains  (0.13- 
0.32  Gm.). 

Ferric  Oxide,  Magnetic.  Ferri  Oxidum  Mag- 
neticum.  Magnetic  Iron  Oxide.  Martial  Ethiops. 
Ferrum  Oxydatum  Magneticum.  Oxydum  Fer- 
roso-Ferricum.  Black  Iron  Oxide.  Oxyde  de  Fer 
noir  ( magnetique ) ,  Oxyde  ferroso-ferrique,  Fr. 
Magneteisen,  Eisenoxyd-Oxydul,  G. 

"  Take  of  Sohition  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  five 
and  a  half  fluid  ounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Sul- 
phate of  Iron  two  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Solution 
of  Soda  four  pints  [Imp.  meas.] ;  Distilled  Water 
a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in 
two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  and  add  to 
it  the  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron,  then  mix 
this  with  the  Solution  of  Soda,  stirring  them 
well  together.  Boil  the  mixture,  let  it  stand  for 
two  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally,  then  put  it  on 
a  calico  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  drained 
away,  wash  the  precipitate  with  Distilled  Water, 
until  what  passes  through  the  filter  ceases  to  give 
a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  dry 
the  precipita" .  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
120°."    Br.  1867. 

Though  the  object  of  this  formula  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864,  the  pro- 
ceeding is  different.  The  point  aimed  at  is  to 
get  an  iron  oxide  containing  one  molecule  of 
ferrous  oxide  and  one  of  ferric  oxide. 

Properties. — The  artificial  magnetic  iron  oxide 
is  a  brownish-black  powder,  without  taste,  and 
strongly  magnetic.  According  to  the  former  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  consists  of  a  3-4  iron  oxide, 
Feg04,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  water  of  hydra- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  iron  peroxide  ( sesquioxide ) . 
It  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  hydrochloric 
acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
solution  gives  a  blue  precipitate  both  with  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  the  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  showing  the  presence  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxide..  Dose,  from  five  to  vwenty  grains  (0.32- 
1.3  Gm.). 

Scales  of  iron  (ferri  squamce)  were  formerly 
official  with  the  Dublin  College  under  the  name  of 
black  oxide.  They  were  prepared  from  the  scales 
found  at  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  by  washing  them 
with  water,  separating  them  from  impurities  by 


means  of  a  magnet,  and  reducing  them  to  a  fine 
powder.  They  are  of  variable  composition,  being 
mixtures  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron  with  metallic 
iron. 

Ferric  Saccharate.  Saccharate  de  Fer.  G 
charure  d'Oxyde  de  Fer  soluble,  Fr.  Eisenzucker 
Lbsliches  Eisenoxyd,  G. — The  Ferrum  Oxydatun 
Saccharatum  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is  o: 
importance  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic.  The  process 
is  as  follows:  Dilute  30  parts  of  solution  of  ferri< 
chloride  with  150  parts  of  water;  add  to  this 
little  by  little,  a  solution  of  26  parts  of  crystal 
lized  sodium  earbonate  in  150  parts  of  water 
wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  distilled 
water  on  a  muslin  strainer  and  press  out  th" 
excess  of  water;  add  5  parts  of  sugar  and  1. 
parts  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  U.  S.  F| 
(8th  Rev.)  ;  heat  on  a  M'ater  bath  until  a  cleai 
solution  is  obtained.  This  is  evaporated  to  dry 
ness  and  enough  sugar  added  to  make  100  party 
( See  Arseni  Trioxidum,  p.  197  ;  A.J.  P.,  xlvi.  559.  i 
Ferric  Salicylate.  Ferri  Salicylas.  Ferrui 
Salicylicum.  Ferrisalicylat,  G. — Made  by  addin 
sodium  salicylate  to  a  concentrated  solution  ( 
ferric  chloride.  The  violet  colored  precipitat 
when  washed  and  dried  forms  a  brown  mass  c 
powder  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  sometimes  ust 
as  a  tonic  and  antirheumatic  in  doses  of  fro 
three  to  ten  grains  (0.2  to  0.65  Gm.). 

Ferric  Succinate.  Ferri  Succinas.  Succina  ■ 
of  Iron. — The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  ferr 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  a  succinate  is  a  bas 
salt  ( C4H404 )  2Fe2  ( OH )  2.  This  is  yellowish  : 
color,  becoming  darker  on  standing.  Ferric  sir 
cinate  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  jaui 
dice  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  biliaH 
duct;  also  as  a  chalybeate.  Dose,  five  grai: 
(0.32  Gm.). 

Ferric  Tannate.  Ferri  Tannas. — This _  salt 
prepared  by  dissolving  44  parts  of  precipitatt 
ferric  subcarbonate,  moderately  dried,  in  a  boilii 
solution  of  9  parts  of  pure  tannic  acid,  evap, 
rating  the  solution  at  the  temperature  of  80°  1 
(176°  F.),  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  until  it  beeoun 
thick,  pouring  it  out  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  platv| 
and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  As  thus  obtaino 
ferric  tannate  is  in  flat  pieces,  of  a  crimson  coloj 
without  taste,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  ni 
a  definite  chemical  compound.  It  acts  as  an  a) 
tringent  and  tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  chlor 
sis.  Ink  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferric  gall 
tannate,  and  probably  possesses  similar  medicini 
properties.  It  is  a  popular  application  for  run! 
■worm.  Dose  of  ferric  tannate,  from  eight  to  thir 
grains  (0.5-2.0  Gm.),  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Ferric    Valerate.    Ferri    Talerianas.  U. 
1890.  Ferric  Valerianate.  Fe  ( CsH902 ) 3— "  Fen 
Valerianate  should  be  kept  in  small,  well-sto 
pered  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place.''  V. 
1890. 

This  preparation,  which  was  official  in  the  o| 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  was  introduced  into  t| 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  dismiss} 
from  the  8th  Revision.  It  is  rarely  used,  becau, 
of  its  insolubility.  It  may  be  made  by  preciji 
tating  a  diluted  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  with; 
solution  of  sodium  valerate,  and  collecting  aip 
washing  the  precipitate. 

It  was  officially  described  as  "  a  dark  brick-re- 
amorphous  powder  of  somewhat  varying  chemic 
composition,  having  the  odor  of  valerianic  acid,  ai 
a  mildly  styptic  taste ;  permanent  in  dry  air.  I 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohc 
Boiling  water  decomposes  it,  setting  free  the  val 
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ianic  acid,  and  leaving  ferric  hydrate.  When 
lowly  heated,  the  salt  parts  with  its  acid,  with- 
ut  fusing,  but,  when  rapidly  heated,  it  fuses 
nd  gives  off  inflammable  vapors  having  the  odor 
f  butyric  acid,  and,  on  complete  ignition,  leaves 

residue  of  ferric  oxide.  The  stronger  acids 
ecompose  the  salt  with  the  liberation  of  valeri- 
nic  acid.  If  0.56  (0.5588)  Gm.  of  the  salt  be 
iasolved  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  (having  a 
a  parity  of  about  100  Cc. )  in  2  Cc.  of  hydro- 
liloric  acid  and  15  Cc.  of  water,  and  after  the 
ddition  of  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  the  mix- 
jre  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature 
f  40°  C.  (104°  F.) ,  then  cooled  and  mixed  with 

few  drops  of  starch  test-solution,  it  should 
■quire  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  20  Cc. 
f  deeinormal  sodium  hyposulphite  volumetric 
)lutiou  to  discharge  the  blue  or  greenish  color 
fthe  liquid  (each  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution 
ldicating  1  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron)."  U.  S. 
890. 

Uses. — Ferric  valerate  is  a  chalybeate  tonic, 
bich  has  been  especially  used  by  some  practition- 
rs  in  anwmia  associated  with  nervous  exhaustion 
nd  hysteroidal  states.  It  has  also  been  alleged 
)  have  almost  specific  properties  in  diabetes  in- 
ipidus.  Dose,  from  two  to  five  grains  (0.13  to 
32  Gm. ) . 

Ferripyrine.  Ferropyrine. — This  compound  is 
repared  by  adding  5  parts  of  crystallized  ferric 
iloride,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  90  per  cent, 
eohol,  to  a  solution  of  5  parts  of  antipyrine  in 
i  parts  of  alcohol  and  50  parts  of  ether.  It  is 
i  the  form  of  a  fine,  orange-red  powder,  contain- 
ig  about  04  parts  of  antipyrine  and  36  parts  of 
ihydrous  ferric  chloride.  Soluble  in  5  parts  of 
ater  at  15°  G,  less  soluble  (9  parts)  in  boiling 
ater,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 
her.  Alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates  added  to  an 
jueous  solution  precipitate  ferric  hydroxide.  It 
mibines  the  properties  of  both  antipyrine  and 
Trie  chloride  and  is  given  in  anwmic  conditions 
.coiiipanied  by  headache.  It  has  been  used  in 
Porosis  as  a  chalybeate;  is  strongly  astringent, 
nd  affirmed  to  be  often  useful  in  chronic  diar- 
»<ras.  In  strong  solution  (1  to  5)  it  is  said  to 
-  a  powerful  non-irritant  styptic.  Dose,  from 
iree  to  six  grains  (0.2  to  0.4* Gm.). 
Ferrosol. — A  double  raccharate  of  ferrous  oxide 
nd  sodium  chloride.    It  contains  0.77  per  cent. 

iron,  and  is  employed  in  anosmia  and  chlorosis. 
Ferrostyptin. — A.  Eichengriin  has  introduced 
lis  antiseptic  haemostatic.  It  is  a  double  salt 
hexamethylene-tetramine  hydrochloride  and 
rric  chloride  and  forms  dark  yellow  crystals, 
'luble  in  water.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by 
?at.  Dose,  five  to  eight  grains  (0.3-0.5  Gm.). 
Ferrous  Bromide.  Ferri  Bromidum.  Ferrum 
romatuni.  Bromure  ferrcux,  Bromure  de  fer.  Ft. 
isenbromid,  Ferrobromid,  G.  FeBr2.— This  bro- 
ide  is  obtained  by  heating  gently,  in  thirty  parts 

water,  two  parts  of  bromine  and  one  of  iron 
ings.  When  the  liquid  has  become  greenish,  it  is 
tered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  ves- 
1,  and  the  dry  mass,  again  dissolved  and  evapo- 
ted  to  dryness,  furnishes  the  bromide.  Ferrous 
omide  is  a  yell  wish,  deliquescent  salt,  very  sol- 
>le,  and  extremely  styptic.  For  medicinal  em- 
ovnient  it  should'  be  "in  aqueous  solution,  pro- 
ved by  sugar.  Dillwyn  Parrish  has  proposed  the 
'lowing  formula.  Take  of  bromine  two  hundred 
ams;  iron  filings  eighty-five  grains;  distilled 
iter  four  and  a"  half  fliiidounees ;  sugar  three 
'ices.  Make  a  solution  in  the  manner  directed 
(94) 


for  preparing  solution  of  ferrous  iodide.  (See 
Ferrous  Iodide.)  For  other  formulas,  see  P.  J., 
3d  ser.,  v.  67,  162.  This  solution  has  been  used 
with  alleged  success  as  an  alterative  tonic  in 
chorea,  and  in  various  scrofulous  and  erysipela- 
tous affections.  (See  16th  ed.  U.  8.  D.)  The  dose 
of  ferrous  bromide  is  from  one  to  three  grains 
(0.065-0.2  Gm.),  three  times  a  day,  gradually 
increased  until  its  effects  are  manifested. 

Ferrous  Iodide.  Ferri  Iodidum.  Iodide  of 
Iron.  Iodure  de  Fer,  Fr.  Ferrum  Jodatum. 
Eisenjodiir,  Jodcisen,  G. 

"  Take  of  Fine  Iron  Wire  one  ounce  and  a  half 
[avoirdupois]  ;  Iodine  three  ounces  [avoir.]  ;  Dis- 
tilled Water  fifteen  fluid  ounces.  Put  the  Iodine, 
Iron,  and  twelve  [fluidj  ounces  of  the  Water  into 
a  flask,  and,  having  heated  the  mixture  gently  for 
about  ten  minutes,  raise  the  heat  and  boil  until 
the  froth  becomes  white.  Pass  the  solution  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  a  wetted  calico  filter 
into  a  dish  of  polished  iron,  washing  the  filter 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  boil  down 
until  a  drop  of  the  solution  taken  out  on  the  end 
of  an  iron  wire  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  liquid 
should  now  be  poured  out  on  a  porcelain  dish,  and. 
as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  should  be  broken  into 
fragments,  and  enclosed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle." 
Br.  1867.1 

The  solid  ferrous  iodide  in  its  unprotected  state 
is  omitted  in  the  present  editions  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  The  former  directs  it  in 
pills  and  syrup  prepared  immediately  from  the 
materials.  The  iodide  is  extremely  liable  to  spon- 
taneous change. 

In  the  Br.  process  of  1867.  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  of  the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  iron 
is  made  to  unite  with  iodine  by  the  intervention 
of  water,  and  the  combination  takes  place  readily 
and  quickly.  The  liquid  at  first  is  red  or  orange 
colored,  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  iodine 
has  not  united  with  the  iron;  but,  after  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  it  becomes  fully  saturated  and 
limpid,  and  assumes  a  greenish  color.  It  is  now  a 
solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  and  yields  the  solid 
salt  by  evaporation.  The  proportion  of  the  iron 
taken  is  half  the  weight  of  the  iodine.  Fine  iron 
wire,  recently  cleaned,  is  directed  on  account  of 
its  purity;  but  iron  filings  dissolve  more  readily, 
and,  if  carefully  selected,  will  be  sufficiently  pure. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  salt  in  the 
solid  state  perfectly  pure,  so  great  is  the  prone- 
ness  of  its  solution  to  absorb  oxygen,  whereby 
the  iodide  becomes,  in  part,  converted  into  ses- 
quioxide.  This  change  is  prevented  to  a  certain 
extent  by  evaporating  in  an  iron  vessel. 

T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  recommend 
the  following  improved  process,  which  more  effect- 
ually excludes  atmospheric  air.  Boil,  in  a  Flor- 
ence flask,  six  drachms  of  pure  iron  filings  with 
two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  iodine,  in  four  and 
a  half  ounces  of  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid 
loses  its  dark  color.  Then  filter  the  liquid  rapidly 
into  another  flask,  and  evaporate  it,  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  until  its  green  shade  passes  into  black. 


1  Tasteless  Iron  Iodide  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  126.3  grains  of  iodine  are  combined  with 
iron  in  the  usual  way  to  obtain  the  solution  of  ferrous 
iodide  ;  this  is  filtered  and  63  grains  of  iodine  are 
dissolved  in  it  :  a  solution  of  201  grains  of  citric 
acid  is  exactly  saturated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
then  added  to  the  first  solution.  When  the  apple-green 
color  has  been  developed,  the  solution  is  evaporated, 
with  gentle  stirring,  to  dryness,  when  cauliflower-like 
masses  of  acicular  crystals  will  be  obtained.  These 
are  stable  except  in  direct  sunlight. 
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After  this  period,  the  heat  is  kept  up  as  long 
as  the  evaporation  of  moisture  continues,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  its  condensation  on  a 
cold  piece  of  glass,  placed,  from  time  to  time, 
over  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  When  this  ceases, 
the  flask  contains  pure,  anhydrous,  spongy  fer- 
rous iodide,  which,  when  cold,  is  to  be  removed 
by  breaking  the  flask,  bruised  coarsely  in  a  warm 
dry  mortar,  and  enclosed  immediately  in  small 
well-corked  bottles.  If  it  be  wished  to  obtain 
the  iodine  as  a  crystallized  hydrate,  the  heat  is  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  congeal,  in  a  dry  and  hard  crust, 
on  the  end  of  an  iron  wire  dipped  into  it.  For  a 
modification  of  this  process,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1859,  52. 

Ferrous  iodide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent,  of  a  greenish-black  color, 
and  styptic,  chalybeate  taste.  Its  solution,  by 
evaporation  with  as  little  contact  of  air  as  pos- 
sible, affords  transparent,  green,  tabular  crystals. 
When  heated  moderately  it  fuses,  and,  on  cooling, 
becomes  an  opaque  crystalline  mass,  having  an 
iron-gray  color  and  metallic  lustre.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  emits  violet  colored  vapors,  and  the 
iron  is  left  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  It  is  very 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  re- 
cently prepared  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  pale  green  solution;  but,  if  made  for 
some  time,  it  almost  unavoidably  contains  some 
ferric  oxide,  from  a  partial  decomposition,  and 
will  not  entirely  dissolve.  Lecocq  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  has  proposed  to  preserve  it  in  a  wide- 
mouthed,  ground-stoppered  bottle,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  reduced  iron,  which  cannot  decompose  it, 
and  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  air.  When 
the  iodide  is  wanted,  the  iron  is  removed  with  a 
bone  spatula  or  a  little  brush.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  very  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
becoming  at  last  orange-red  from  the  generation 
of  free  iodine,  and  depositing  ferric  oxide.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  first  step 
in  this  change  is  the  formation  of  ferrous  oxide 
and  hydriodic  acid,  from  the  decomposition  of 
water.  As  the  ferrous  oxide  immediately  begins 
to  be  converted  into  ferric  oxide  by  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  in  this  state  is  precipi- 
tated, the  hydriodic  acid  is  set  free,  and  hence 
is  explained  the  acidity  of  the  solution  from  the 
first  moment  the  ferric  oxide  is  deposited.  After- 
wards, the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
air,  and  iodine  liberated.  When  the  solution  is 
prevented  from  generating  free  iodine,  by  placing 
in  it  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Squire,  the  iron  acts  by  combining  with  the 
iodine  of  nascent  hydriodic  acid,  and  not  with 
nascent  iodine.  (P.  ,/.,  iv.  19.)  The  plan  of 
Squire  does  not  prevent  the  deposition  of  fer- 
ric oxide,  and  has,  therefore,  been  superseded 
by  the  use  of  saccharine  matter,  which  affords  a 
better  protection  to  the  solution.  (See  Syrupus 
Ferri  lodidi. )  Ferrous  iodide  is  incompatible  with 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  with  lime  water, 
and  with  all  other  substances  by  which  ferrous 
sulphate  is  decomposed.  When  crystallized,  it  has 
the  composition  FeI2.5H20. 

Ferrous  iodide  was  first  employed  in  medicine 
by  Pierquin  in  1824.  It  was  first  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1832  by  Samuel  Jackson. 
Its  properties  are  those  of  a  tonie,  alterative, 
and  diuretic.  It  acts  more  like  the  preparations 
of  iron  than  like  those  of  iodine.  It  sometimes 
sharpens  the  appetite  and  promotes  digestion, 
and  occasionally  proves  laxative.  When  it  does 
not  operate  on  the  bowels,  it  generally  augments 


the  urine.  Its  use  blackens  the  stools  and  lessens 
their  fetor.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  scrofulous 
complaints,  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands,  chlo 
rosis,  atonic  amenorrhea,  and  leuconhcea.  In 
secondary  syphilis,  occurring  in  debilitated'  and 
scrofulous  subjects,  Ricord  has  found  it  a  valu 
able  remedy.  The  dose  is  a  grain  (O.0G5  Gm.) 
gradually  increased  to  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.) 

This  salt,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent  prop 
erty  and  proneness  to  decomposition,  should  nol 
be  given  in  pill,  unless  protected  from  change  b} 
saccharine  matter  or  other  means.  (See  Pilula 
Ferri  lodidi  and  Ferri  Iodidum  Saccharatum,  p 
1225.)  The  most  convenient  form  of  exhibition  i 
that  of  syrup,  or  glycerite.i  Iron  lodates  hav 
been  used  to  some  extent  as  therapeutic  agents  L 
Dublin.    For  formulas,  see  P.  J.,  i.  624. 

Ferrous  Lactate.  Ferri  Lactas.  U.  S.  189(; 
Fe(C3H503)2.3H20=:  285.88.  Lactate  of  Iroi 
Ferrum  Lacticum,  P.  G.  Lactas  Ferrosus.  Lat 
tate  de  Fer,  Fr.  Milchsaures  Eisenoxydul,  Eisei 
lactat,  G. 

A  formula  for  this  salt  was  omitted  in  the  ISf 
U.  S.  P.  revision.  In  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  I 
1870  the  lactic  acid  unites  with  the  iron,  formir 
ferrous  lactate,  a  part  of  which  crystallizes  wht 
the  solution  cools,  and  the  remainder  is  obtain* 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  It  may  1 
more  cheaply  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  I 
digesting  the  impure  acid  first  obtained  in  Lo 
radour's  process,  with  iron  filings,  or  by  reactii 
between  ferrous  sulphate  and  the  calcium  lacta 
prepared  as  a  step  in  obtaining  lactic  acid.  TJ 
following  is  Gobley's  process  for  making  calciu 
lactate  preparatory  to  its  conversion  into 
rous  lactate.  Add  to  2  pints  of  skim  mi 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  and  oc 
tained  in  an  earthen  dish,  64  drachms  of  po 
dered  lactose  and  51  drachms  of  powdered  cha 
Allow  the  whole  to  ferment  for  eleven  or  twe' 
days,  at  a  temperature  of  from  26.6°  to  32.2 
(80°-90°  F.),  supplying  fresh  water  as  it  eva 
rates.  Transfer  the  liquor  to  a  capsule,  heat 
gradually  to  boiling  and  stir  it  constantly.  B 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  coagulate  case| 
allow  the  insoluble  matters  to  subside,  and  str; 
the  liquid  through  flannel.  The  clear  liquid  id 
solution  of  calcium  lactate.  In  this  process  I 
casein  of  the  milk,  acting  as  a  ferment,  conve^ 
not  only  the  lactose  of  the  milk,  but  the  lactj 
added,  into  lactic  acid,  a  result  which  would  j 
take  place  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
chalk,  which  saturates  the  lactic  acid  as  it 
formed,  and  prevents  it  from  uniting  with 
casein,  whereby  the  power  of  the  latter  as  a 
ment  would  be  destroyed.  (•/.  P.  C,  3e 
vi.  54.)  See  also  other  methods  under  Acid 
Lacticum.)  Calcium  lactate  may  be  expedition 
converted  into  iron  lactate  by  the  follow, 
process  of  Lepage.  Dissolve  100  parts  of  ij 
cium  lactate,  obtained  by  Gobley's  process, 
500  parts  of  boiling  water;  dissolve  also 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate 
500  parts  of  cold  distilled  water.    Mix  the 


1  Qlycerite  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — Glycerin  has 
property  at  once  of  dissolving  and  preserving  ten 
iodide,  and  therefore  makes  an  excellent  solv 
Veza  proposes  the  following  formula :  '  -LaKe 
iodine  70  parts  iron,  in  powder.  35  parts,  and  g: 
erin  400  parts.  Mix  them."  The  color  of  the  a 
tion  is  an  emerald-green ;  its  taste  Is  bitter  I 
astringent ;  and  tests  do  not  detect  in  it  the  prest 
of  free  iodine.  It  may  be  used  for  preparing 
syrup  or  pills.  Five  grains  of  it  eontain  one 
ferrous  iodide. 
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Ferrous  Malate. — Ferrous  Oxalate. 
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L'red  solutions  in  a  flask,  acidulate  slightly  with 
actio  acid,  and  heat  in  a  water  bath,  stirring 
requently  until  the  double  decomposition  is  com- 
leted.  Then  filter  to  separate  the  calcium  sul- 
hate,  and  evaporate  rapidly  to  one-half,  either 
:i  an  iron  vessel,  or  in  a  porcelain  capsule  eon- 
lining  a  few  turnings  of  iron.  Filter  again,  and 
.'t  aside  to  crystallize,  and,  having  washed  the 
rystals  in  a  funnel  with  a  little  alcohol,  dry 
lem  on  bibulous  paper.  (-/.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  ix. 
VI.)  In  relation  to  the  precautions  to  be  ob- 
■rved  in  preparing  this  lactate  so  as  to  prevent 
ic  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron,  see  A.  J.  P., 
353,  p.  55G. 

Ferrous  lactate  is  in  "  pale  greenish-white 
usts,  consisting  of  small,  needle-shaped  crystals, 
iving  a  slight,  peculiar  odor,  and  a  mild,  sweet- 
h,  ferruginous  taste.  Slowly  but  completely  sol- 
ble  in  40  parts  of  water  at  15°  C.  (50°  F.) ,  and 
i  12  parts  of  boiling  water;  freely  soluble  in  a 
ilution  of  an  alkali  citrate,  yielding  a  green  solu- 
on;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  strongly 
sated,  the  salt  froths  up,  gives  out  dense,  white, 
lid  fumes,  chars,  and  finally  leaves  a  brownish- 
■d  residue.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  has 
greenish-yellow  color,  a  slightly  acid  reaction, 
id  gives  with  potassium  ferricyanide  test-solution 
deep  blue,  and  with  potassium  ferroeyanide  test- 
ilution  a  light  blue,  precipitate.  A  2-per-cent. 
[ueous  solution  of  the  salt  should  not  afford  with 
ad  acetate  test-solution,  nor,  after  acidulation 
ith  hydrochloric  acid,  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
st-solution,  more  than  a  whitish  opalescence 
imit  or  absence  of  sulphate,  chloride,  citrate, 
rtrate,  malate,  etc.,  and  of  foreign  metals). 
lie  aqueous  solution,  acidulated  with  nitric 
'id,  should  not  afford  more  than  a  slight  opal- 
cence  with  barium  chloride  test-solution,  or  with 
Iver  nitrate  test-solution  (limit  of  sulphate  or 
itoride).  If  25  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  (1 
i  50),  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
'id,  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  then  precipi- 
ted  by  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate 
st-solution,  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  a  few  drops 

alkaline  cupric  tartrate  volumetric  solution, 
id  heated  to  boiling,  should  not  afford  a  red 
ecipitate  (absence  of  sugar).  If  a  portion  of 
ie  salt  be  triturated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
)  offensive  odor  should  be  developed  (absence  of 
itt/ric  acid),  nor  should  any  gas  be  evolved  (ab- 
nce  of  carbonate) ,  and  the  mixture,  after  stand: 
g  for  some  time,  should  not  assume  a  brown 
lor  (absence  of  sugar,  gum,  or  other  readily 
rbonizable  impurities) .  If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt, 
stained  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  be  moistened 
ith  nitric  acid,  and  carefully  ignited,  it  should 
ave  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide  weighing  not  less 
tail  0.270  nor  more  than  0.278  Gm.  This  resi- 
le should  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction  upon 
tnras  paper,  nor  yield  anything' soluble  to  water 
ibsence  of  foreign  salts)."  V.  8.  1890.  Fer- 
gus lactate  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  aqueous 
Hit  ion  quickly  becomes  yellow,  in  consequence 

the  iron  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation, 
ouradour  has  seen  several  samples  of  this 
ctate  variously  adulterated,  as  with  effloresced 
frous  sulphate,  starch,  and  lactin.  the  sophistica- 
te being  concealed  by  the  sale  of  the  salt  in 
wder.  These  impurities  may  be  detected  by 
jpiopriate  reagents,  but  Louradour  recommends 
«  rejection  of  the  salt  when  it  is  not  in  crystal- 
ie  form. 

U'edicinal  Properties. — Ferrous  lactate  has  the 
Heral  medicinal   properties  of  the  ferruginous 


preparations,  and  has  been  especially  used  in 
chlorosis  by  Andral,  Fouquier,  Bouillaud,  and 
other  Parisian  doctors.  As  much  as  twelve  or 
even  twenty  grains  (0.78-1.3  Gm.)  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  may  be  administered 
in  lozenge,  pill,  or  syrup.  The  lozenge  may  be 
made  of  one  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  of  the  lactate  to 
twelve  grains  (0.78  Gm.)  of  sugar;  the  pill,  of 
one  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  of  the  salt,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  some  inert  powder  free  from  astringent 
matter,  and  sufficient  honey.  The  following  is  the 
formula  for  a  syrup  proposed  by  Cap:  Take 
of  ferrous  lactate  a  drachm;  white  sugar  twelve 
ounces  and  a  half;  boiling  distilled  water  six 
fluidoimces  and  a  half.  Rub  the  salt  to  powder 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  the 
mixture  quickly  in  the  boiling  water.  Four  the 
solution  into  a  flask  placed  on  a  sand  bath, 
and  add  to  it  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  small 
pieces.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  filter  the 
syrup,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  transfer  it  to 
bottles,  which  must  be  well  stoppered.  This  syrup 
has  a  very  light  amber  color,  and  contains  about 
four  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluidounce.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms  (7.5-15  Co.). 
Bread,  called  chalybeate  bread,  containing  ferrous 
lactate  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  (0.005 
Gm.)  to  the  ounce  (31  Gm.),  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  chlorotic  patients 
in  Paris. 

Ferrous  Malate.  Ferri  Mulas  Crudus. — This 
substance  in  an  impure  form  has  been  long  used 
and  has  been  official  in  several  European  pharma- 
copoeias under  the  name  of  Extractum  Ferri  Poma- 
tum. It  is  made  by  digesting  the  juice  of  sour 
apples  with  iron  filings  until  the  reaction  ceases, 
filtering  and  evaporating.  Of  a  dark  green  color, 
containing  varying  amounts  of  iron. 

Ferrous  Oxalate.  Ferri  Oxalas.  U.  8.  1880. 
Oxalate  of  Iron.  FeC^O^.I^O.  Ferrum  Oxali- 
cum.  Oxalas  Ferrosus.  Oxalate  de  Per,  Fr. 
Oxalsaures  Eisenoxydul,  G. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  lion  two  troy  ounces ;  Ox- 
alic Acid  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  grains;  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the 
Sulphate  of  Iron  in  thirty  (luidounces,  and  the 
Oxalic  Acid  in  fifteen  fiuidounees  of  Distilled 
Water,  filter  the  solutions,  and.  having  mixed 
them  with  agitation,  set  aside  the  mixture  until 
the  precipitate  is  deposited.  Decant  the  clear 
liquid,  wash  the  precipitate  until  the  washings 
cease  to  redden  litmus,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle 
heat."    U.  S.  1870. 

This  salt  was  official  in  1870  and  1SS0  and  was 
properly  dropped  in  1800,  as  it  is  a  very  feeble, 
inefficient  chalybeate.  "A  pale  yellow  or  lemon- 
yellow,  crystalline  powder,  permanent  in  the  air, 
odorless  and  nearly  tasteless,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  or  hot  water,  but  soluble  in  cold,  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  hot  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air, 
it  decomposes  with  a  faint  combustion,  and,  on 
ignition,  leaves  a  residue,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  49.3  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight.  On 
heating  the  salt  with  excess  of  test-solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
a  precipitate  which,  when  dissolved  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  affords  a  blue  precipitate  with 
test-solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium;  and  a 
filtrate  which,  when  supersaturated  with  acetic 
acid,  yields,  with  test-solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  hvdrochlorie 
acid."  U.  8.  1880.  Dose,  from  two  to  three 
grains  (0.13-0.20  Gm.). 
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, — Flour. 
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Fersan  is  stated  to  be  a  preparation  of  the 
iron  compound  contained  in  the  erythrocytes  of 
the  fresh  blood  of  cattle,  which  is  chemically  a 
ferruginous  paranucleo-proteid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water ;  the  solution  does  not  coagulate  when  boiled, 
and  is  not  completely  absorbed  until  it  reaches 
the  intestine.  According  to  experiments  made 
upon  the  lower  animals,  it  remarkably  increases 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  it  has  been 
used  by  various  clinicians  in  the  treatment  of 
ancemias.    Dose,  a  small  teaspoonful  after  meals. 

Filmogen.  Liquor  Adhesivus. — A  vehicle  for 
the  application  of  medicinal  substances  to  the 
skin.  It  is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  pyroxylin  in 
acetone  containing  a  trace  of  fixed  oil.  It  forms 
an  elastic  coating  impervious  to  water. 

Flindersia.  Flindersia  maculosa  (Lindl.),  F. 
Muell.  Leopard  Tree. — This  is  a  tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  belonging  to  the  Meliaeese.  During 
the  summer  it  yields  large  masses  of  a  clear 
amber-colored  gum,  which  has  a  pleasant  taste 
and  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines ;  it  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diarrhoea.  Leopard  tree  gum  occurs 
in  pieces  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs;  dissolves  rap- 
idly in  cold  water,  and  has  been  found  by  J.  H. 
Maiden  to  contain  eighty  per  cent,  of  arabin 
but  no  metarabin.     (P.  J.,  vol.  xxi.  1890.) 

Flour. — Under  name  of  Farina  Tritici  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognized  ordinary 
wheat  flour.  Bran  is  the  husk  separated  from  the 
wheat  during  the  process  of  grinding,  and  consti- 
tutes from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  yield. 

Flour  is  white,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insipid. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  starch,  gluten,  albumen, 
saccharine  matter,  and  gum,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  not  constant.  Clifford  Richardson  (Bul- 
letin No.  9,  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
188G)  gives  as  the  average  of  27  analyses  of  wheat 
the  following  composition:  moisture,  9.25;  ash, 
1.84;  oil,  2.30;  sugar,  3.50;  dextrin  and  soluble 
starch,  2.30;  starch,  67.88;  albuminoids  soluble 
in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  3.58;  albuminoids  in- 
soluble in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  7.45;  fibre,  1.90; 
total,  100.  The  gummy  substance  found  in  wheat 
flour  is  not  precisely  identical  with  ordinary  gum, 
as  it  contains  nitrogen,  and  does  not  yield  mucic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  starch, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  is 
much  employed  in  a  separate  state.  (See  Amy- 
lum.)  The  gluten,  however,  is  not  less  important, 
as  it  is  to  the  large  proportion  of  this  principle  in 
wheat  flour  that  it  owes  its  superiority  over  that 
from  other  grains  for  the  preparation  of  bread. 
The  gluten  here  referred  to  is  the  substance  first 
noticed  as  a  distinct  principle  by  Beccaria.  It  is 
the  soft,  viscid,  fibrous  mass  which  remains  when 
wheat  flour  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  stream  of  water  and  at  the  same 
time  pressed  with  the  fingers  till  the  liquor  comes 
away  colorless.  But  this  has  been  ascertained  to 
consist,  in  fact,  of  two  different  substances.  When 
boiled  in  alcohol,  one  portion  of  it  is  dissolved, 
while  another  remains  unaffected.  Einhof  ascer- 
tained that  the  part  of  the  glutinous  mass  left 
behind  by  alcohol  is  identical  with  vegetable  albu- 
men, while  the  dissolved  portion  only  is  strictly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  gluten,  which  had  been 
previously  applied  to  the  whole  mass.  These 
two  principles  are  contained  in  numerous  vege- 
table products.  They  both  contain  nitrogen,  and 
both,  when  left  to  themselves  in  a  moist  state, 
undergo  putrefaction.  From  these  circumstances, 
and  from  their  close  resemblance  to  certain  proxi- 
mate animal  principles  in  chemical  habitudes  and 


relations,  they  were  sometimes  called,  in  ol. 
works  on  chemistry,  vegeto-animal  substance! 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  boilin 
the  gluten  of  Beccaria,  above  referred  *  to,  wit 
successive  portions  of  alcohol,  until  the  liquid,  li 
tered  while  yet  hot,  ceases  to  become  turbid  o 
cooling.  The  proper  gluten  dissolves,  and  may  L 
obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  solution  and'di: 
tilling  off  the  alcohol.  Large  cohering  flakes  no; 
in  the  liquor,  which,  when  removed,  form  a  visci 
elastic  mass,  consisting  of  the  substance  in  que 
tion  with  slight  impurity.  The  part  left  behi: 
by  the  alcohol  is  coagulated  albumen. 

Pure  gluten,  sometimes  called  vegetable  fibri 
is  a  pale  yellow,  adhesive,  elastic  substance,  \vhi< 
by  drying  becomes  more  deeply  yellow  and  tran 
lucent.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  qui 
insoluble  in  ether  and  in  the  oils,  both  fixed  ai 
volatile.    Hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  much  more  rea 
ily  than  cold,  and  from  its  solution  in  boili; 
alcohol  it  separates  unchanged  when  the  liqu 
cools.    It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  in  eaus 
alkaline  solutions,  in  consequence  of  forming  sol 
ble  compounds  Math  the  acids  and  alkalies.  W 
the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  it  forms  near 
insoluble  compounds,  which  are  precipitated  whi 
earthy  or  metallic  salts  are  added  to  the  solut 
of  gluten  in  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  C 
rosive  sublimate  precipitates  it  from  its  acid 
well  as  alkaline  solutions,  and,  added  in  soluti 
to  moist  gluten,  forms  a  compound  with  it,  whi 
when  dry,  is  hard,   opaque,  and  incorrupti" 
Gluten  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls, 
name  originated  in  its  adhesive  property.  It 
ists  in  most  farinaceous  grains  and  in  the  sei 
of  some  leguminous  plants. 

Vegetable  albumen  is  destitute  of  adhesiven 
and,  when  dried,  is  opaque  and  of  a  white,  gr 
or  brown  color.  Before  coagulation,  it  is  solu 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat 
coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble  in  water 
is  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkal 
Most  of  the  acids,  if  added  to  its  solution  in 
cess,  precipitate  the  albumen,  which,  though  scj 
ble  in  pure  water,  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid  W 
acidulated.  It  is  not,  however,  precipitated  by 
excess  of  phosphoric  or  acetic  acid.  Corrosive  s] 
limate  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions,  exq 
from  those  in  phosphoric  and  acetic  acids,  aj 
when  added  in  a  state  of  solution  to  moist  a 
men,  forms  with  it  a  hard,  opaque  compound, 
is  also  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.  1\ 
principle  derived  its  name  from  its  very  c 
resemblance  to  animal  albumin.  It  is  associfl 
with  gluten  in  most  of  the  farinaceous  grains;| 
a  constituent  of  all  the  seeds  which  form  a  m: 
emulsion  with  water,  and  exists  in  all  the  v 
table  juices  which  coagulate  by  heat. 

Vegetable  albumen  and  vegetable  fibrin 
gluten)  both  belong  to  the  great  class  of  pro 
bodies,  which  class  includes  albumens,  globu 
compound  proteids,  modified  proteids,  albi1 
noids,  enzymes,  and  toxalbumins.  Proteids  corj 
of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
phur,  and  their  average  composition  may  be 
pressed  by  the  empirical  formula  C72H112N18C 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  breai 
formed  by  making  flour  "into  a  paste  witli  ws 
with  the  addition  of  yeast,  setting  it  aside  to 
ment,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  an  o 
The  fermentation  excited  by  the  yeast  is  ace 
panied  by  the  extrication  of 'carbon  dioxide,  wH  , 
being  retained  by  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten,  fcF= 
innumerable   little   cells   throughout   the  m 
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nd  thus  renders  the  bread  light.1  Alcohol  is 
Iso  generated  during  the  fermentation,  most  of 
rfueh  is  driven  off  from  the  bread  in  baking;  but 
small  portion  remains,  averaging,  according  to 
'hos.  Polas,  0.314  per  cent.  (Chern.  News,  May 
U,  1873.) 

Wheat  flour  in  its  unaltered  state  is  seldom 
sod  in  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  sprinkled  on 
:ie  skin  in  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  in 
irious  itching  or  burning  eruptions,  particularly 
be  nettle-rash;  though  rye  flour  is  generally 
referred  for  this  purpose. 

Bread  is  more  employed;  an  infusion  of  toasted 
read  in  water  is  a  nutritive  drink  well  adapted 
)  febrile  complaints.  Boiled  with  milk,  bread 
inns  a  good  emollient  poultice,  which  may  be 
oproved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  perfectly 
csh  lard.  Slices  of  it  steeped  in  lead  water,  and 
le  crumb  mixed  with  the  fluid  and  confined 
ithin  gauze,  afford  a  convenient  mode  of  apply- 
ig  this  preparation  to  local  inflammations.  The 
■umb  (mica  panis)  is,  moreover,  frequently  used 
i  give  bulk  to  minute  doses  of  very  active  medi- 
nes  administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  should 
■  recollected  that  it  always  contains  common  salt, 
liich  is  incompatible  with  various  substances. 
Bran  is  sometimes  used  in  decoction,  as  demul- 
Tit  in  catarrhal  affections  and  complaints  of  the 
nvels.  When  taken  in  substance,  it  is  laxative, 
id  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  prevent  cos- 
veness.  Bran  bread,  made  from  the  unsifted 
mr,  is  an  excellent  laxative  article  of  diet  in 
me  dyspeptic  cases.  The  action  of  the  bran  is 
obably  mechanical,  consisting  in  the  irritation 
•oduced  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
iwels  by  its  coarse  particles.  Bran  also  forms 
i  excellent  demulcent  bath. 

Fluorescence — It  has  been  proposed  to  use 
is  property  of  various  drugs  to  detect  adultera- 
ons.  (See*1  P.  J.,  1875;  A.  J.  P.,  1875;  P.  M. 
,  1875.) 

Fluorescin.  Fluorescein.  C20II12O5. — This  may 
prepared  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  (5 
irts)  with  l-esoreinol  (7  parts)  to  2Q0b  C.  (392° 
).  It  is  a  yellowish-red  or  dark  red  powder, 
luble  in  alcohol  with  yellow-red  color  and  green 
lorescence.  The  sodium  salt  uranin  (sodio- 
torcscein),  C2oHio05Xa2,  and  the  potassium  salt 


1  Adulteration  of  bread. — Among  the  adulterations 
bread  practised  by  the  bakers,  alum,  employed  to 
use  whiteness  and' thus  cover  defects  in  the  flour, 
perhaps  the  one  which  has  most  attracted  notice, 
d  which,  being  sometimes  noxious,  it  is  most 
portant  to  be  able  to  test.  One  of  the  means  of 
lection  recommended  is  that  of  incineration,  by 
lieu  the  bread  is  consumed,  while  the  alum,  if 
^re  be  any.  is  left  behind.  But  this  method  is 
newhat  tedious,  and  logwood  has  been  recoru- 
nded  as  being  at  once  most  convenient  and,  accord- 
!  to  John  Horsley,  "  perfectly  reliable."  if  applied 
he  directs.  The  following  is  Horsley's  method, 
which  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  alone, 
the  course  of  two  surveys,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
ning  two  hundred  convictions  out  of  some  thou- 
Mis  of  cases  examined  by  him.  He  first  makes  a 
cture  of  logwood  by  digesting,  for  eight  hours,  two 
U'linis  of  freshly  cut  chips  in  five  ounces  of 
thylated  spirit  and  filtering ;  next  makes  a  satu- 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  distilled 
ter;  then  mixes  a  teaspoonful  of  each  solution 
in  a  wineglass  of  water  in  a  white-ware  dish,  thus 
'ming  a  pink-eolored  liquid,  and  lastly  immerses  a 
rtton  of  the  suspected  bread.  "  for  five  minutes 
SO,  in  the  mixed  fluids.  If  alum  be  present,  the 
'1(1,  placed  on  a  plate  to  drain,  will  in  the  course 
an  hour  or  two  assume  a  blue  color  :  if  not  present. 
'  pink  color  will  fade  away.  The  appearance  of 
:reenish  color  on  drying  will  indicate  the  presence 
copper.  (Chem.  Neios.  May  17.  1872.)  For  some 
ditiiiitions  of  this  method  by  Herz,  see  A.  Pharm., 

sft  lira 


(potassio-fluoresccin)  are  marketed.  They  differ 
in  that  the  first  is  a  brownish-yellow  and  the  sec- 
ond a  yellowish-red  powder;  both  of  them  yield 
aqueous  solutions  which  exhibit  an  intense  yellow- 
green  fluorescence.  These  drugs  were  recommended 
by  Straub  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  staining  the 
eye  and  its  secretions,  under  various  circumstances, 
to  facilitate  diagnosis.  The  test  solutions  should 
contain  fluorescin,  2  parts;  sodium  bicarbonate,  3 
parts;  distilled  water,  100  parts.  It  is  necessary 
to  cocainize  the  eye  before  the  application  of  the 
fluorescin. 

Fluorides. — Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  pungent, 
fuming,  acid  gas,  very  corrosive,  attacking  glass 
and  porcelain  and  etching  its  surface.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solu- 
tion rising  to  1.25.  The  concentrated  aqueous 
acid  becomes  weaker  on  boiling  until,  when  boiling 
at  120°  C.  (248°  F.) ,  it  attains  a  constant  compo- 
sition of  from  36  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous 
acid.  Concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  powerful 
corrosive,  having  the  peculiar  property  of  harden- 
ing the  skin  or  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact and  continuing  its  action  underneath  the  har- 
dened tissue,  with  an  extraordinary  amount  and 
persistency  of  pain.  For  case,  see  B.  M.  8.  J-,  Jan. 
1882;  also  B.  M.  J.,  vol.  i.  18S0.  According  to  L. 
A.  Waddell  (Indiayi  Med.  Gaz.,  1883),  the  dilute  8 
per  cent,  acid  applied  to  the  skin  causes  stinging 
sensation  and  pallor,  followed  by  redness  and 
desquamation.  From  15  to  20  per  cent,  acid  de- 
stroys the  epithelium  and  produces  severe  burning 
and  aching  pain.  The  vapor  of  the  acid  is  ex- 
ceedingly irritant  to  the  lungs,  causing,  even  when 
very  dilute,  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  other  symp- 
toms of  irritation.  According  to  Husemann,  death 
has  been  produced  by  it.  Nevertheless,  L.  Olivieri 
and  F.  Mergoni  affirmed  that  in  solution  of  33 
per  cent,  the  daily  inhalation  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  is  a  valuable  adju- 
vant to  quinine  in  chronic  malaria. 

Alkaline  Fluorides. — Waddell  states  that  the  al- 
kaline fluorides  are  not  pronounced  irritants,  and 
when  taken  internally  in  doses  of  from  a  grain  to 
a  grain  and  a  half  (0.065-0.096 Gm.)  continuously, 
they  reduce  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  temperature 
and  increasing  somewhat  the  flow  of  urine,  but  not 
distinctly  affecting  either  the  respiratory  or  the  cu- 
taneous functions.  This  accords  with  the  physio- 
logical studies  of  Tappeiner,  who  found  in  animals 
the  soda  salt  to  powerfully  depress  blood  pressure 
by  acting  on  the  vasomotor  centres.  Death,  after 
profound  collapse,  was  produced  by  centric  fail- 
ure of  respiration.  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxvii.)  Waddell 
also  affirms  that  there  is  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  he 
believes,  but  does  not  prove,  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  upon  the  spleen.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Brandl  and  Tappeiner,  when  solid 
fluorides  are  given  in  minute  quantities  with  the 
food,  they  become  separated  in  the  body,  especially 
in  the  bones,  where  they  form  a  crystalline  com- 
bination. (Z.  B.,  x.'  1892.)  Maumene*  has 
asserted  that  when  the  alkaline  fluorides  are  given 
to  dogs  for  five  months  goitrous  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  developed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rabuteau  failed  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  obtain  any  such  results,  and 
Woakes  has  employed  the  remedy  in  goitrous 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  with  asserted  good 
results.  The  remedy  has  also  been  used  by 
Da  Costa  in  rheumatism,  but  in  the  clinical  stud- 
ies of  Waddell  the  fluorides  failed  to  do  any  good 
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either  in  rheumatism  or  in  epilepsy,  although  they 
did  seem  to  accomplish  something  in  goitre.  Dose 
of  the  alkaline  fluorides,  one  grain  (0.065  6m.). 
These  fluorides  are  stated  to  be  active  antiseptics, 
and  as  such  to  be  used  in  distilleries.  Under  the 
name  of  fluorol,  Duclos  has  proposed  the  use  of 
the  sodium  fluoride  as  being  equally  powerful  and 
less  toxic  than  the  ordinary  antiseptics.  He  re- 
ports that  a  2  per  cent,  solution  may  be  used  upon 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  wounds  without 
irritation,  and  has  used  a  half  per  cent,  solution 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  According  to  Bokorny,  it 
is  much  less  powerful  as  a  germicide  than  is  the 
potassium  fluoride.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
insecticide,  but  is  distinctly  toxic,  150  grains  hav- 
ing caused  death.    (J.  Am.  C.  8.,  xxi.) 

Silver  Fluoride,  AgF.  Tachiol  This  salt,  which 

occurs  in  deliquescent  crystals  acquiring  a  yellow 
color  in  the  air  and  finally  being  converted  into  a 
black  crystalline  mass,  making  stable  solutions 
in  water,  has  been  brought  forward  by  Durante 
and  Perez  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  for  surgical 
use.  It  is  a  feeble  coagulant  of  albumin,  and 
great  penetrating  power  is  claimed  for  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  employed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
a  thousand;  the  one  per  cent,  solution  is  said 
not  to  be  distinctly  irritant  to  the  skin.  It  black- 
ens linen  and  other  organic  substances.  Zappuli 
has  destroyed  malignant  pustules  by  injecting 
into  them  silver  fluoride  solution. 

Organic  Fluorides. — A  number  of  organic  fluoric 
compounds  have  been  proposed  and  put  upon  the 
market.  According  to  Tischer  and  Beddies  (Aerzt. 
Rund.,  1898),  they  are  antispasmodic,  bactericidal, 
and  are  primarily  stimulant,  secondarily  depres- 
sant to  the  motor  nerve.    Antitussin  is  a  five  per 

C6H4-F 

cent,  ointment  of  di-fluordiphenyl,   I  ,  which 

C6H4-F 

has  been  lauded  as  a  local  application  to  the 
throat  and  chest  in  the  treatment  of  whooping 
cough,  one  to  one  and  a  half  drachms  (3.9-5.8 
Gm.)  being  applied  at  a  time.  Di-fluordiphenyl 
itself,  a  white  aromatic  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
was  originally  recommended  by  J.  Thimm  as  a 
local  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  ulcers 
or  wounds,  applied  either  as  a  ten  per  cent,  dust- 
ing powder  or  a  ten  per  cent,  ointment.  (Derm. 
Zeit.,  iv.  No.  15.) 

Fluorphcnetol  has  been  introduced,  in  the  form 
of  a  five  per  cent,  ointment,  under  the  name  of 
fluor-rheumin,  as  a  local  application  in  sciatica 
and  other  acute  affections. 

Fluor-pseudocumol. — Under  the  name  of  neoder- 
min,  the  five  per  cent,  ointment  of  this  substance 
has  been  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  alleged  to 
have  local  properties  similar  to  those  of  difluordi- 
phenyl  and  especially  to  give  relief  to  painful 
ulcers. 

Fluoroform.  CHF3. — This  gas  was  originally 
suggested  by  Stepp  (M.  M.  W.,  1899,  No.  29)  in 
tuberculosis.  Afterwards  studied  by  Binz  (Ver- 
handl.  des  Kongresses  inn.  Med.,  Berlin,  1891,  vol. 
ii.  Sec.  iv.),  who  found  it  to  have  properties  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  chloroform.  Under  the 
name  of  fluoroformol,  a  two  and  eight-tenths 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  has  been  introduced.  It 
is  almost  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  is  said  to  be 
non-toxic  and  non-irritant,  so  that  four  ounces  a 
day  may  be*  given  without  the  production  of  symp- 
toms. Usually  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  has'been 
administered  in  water  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
According  to  Stepp,  it  produces,  when  given  inter- 


nally, remarkable  effects  in  tuberculosis.  Gorl 
(M.  M.  W.,  1899,  No.  50)  found  it,  however,  to  be 
of  very  little  value. 

Forman.  —  Chlormethylmenthyl-ether,  L'i0H_ 
— O.CH2CI,  a  product  formed  by  the  action  of  for 
maldehyde  upon  menthol  in  the  presence  of  hydro 
chloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  emitting  dense 
fumes  and  boiling  at  160°  to  162°  C.  (320°-323.6  = 
F. )  under  a  pressure  of  16  Mm.  In  the  presence  0] 
water  or  merely  moist  air  the  ether  splits  up  inn 
its  original  constituents,  formaldehyde,  menthol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the  equation 
Ci0H19— 0.CH2C1  +  H20  = 

CH20  +  C10Hi9OH  +  HC1 
therefore  it  is  possible  that  when  it  is  locall 
applied  forman  may  act  as  nascent  menthol  ani 
formaldehyde.  It  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  0 
various  conditions  of  the  nasal  and  even  bronchia 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  applied  either  by  insert 
ing  tufts  of  cotton  impregnated  with  the  compoun 
loosely  into  the  nostrils  so  that  air  may  be  asp 
rated  through  the  nose,  or  by  having  the  patier 
breathe  the  vapor  arising  from  four  to  six  droj 
of  forman  in  warm  water  through  a  closed 
haler  with  nasal  tips. 

Formanilide.  Formanilidum.  Phenylformamid 

C6HBNH.COH  This  substance,  which  is  made  1 

heating  aniline  with  formic  acid,  or  by  distillir 
equal  molecules  of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid,  occui 
in  long,  colorless,  prismatic  needles,  melting  at  4d 
C.  (114.8°  F.),  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  glyceri 
and  oil.  It  has  been  used  as  an  antipyretic  ai 
analgesic,  but  is  said  frequently  to  produce  cyan 
sis  and  cardiac  depression.  Externally,  mixed  wi 
equal  parts  of  chalk,  it  has  been  used  in  diseas 
especially  of  the  nasal  passages  by  Preisach,  and 
2  per  cent,  solution  by  Meisel  in  genito-urina 
inflammations.  It  is  said  to  produce  burning  pa- 
lasting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  follow 
by  a  mild  analgesia  continuing  from  eight 
twelve  hours.  Dose,  two  to  five  grains  (0.13-0 
Gm. ) . 

Formic  Acid.  Acidum  Formicum,  P.  G.  Amc 
ensaure,  G. — This  acid,  although  deriving  its  na 
from  having  first  been  obtained  from  the  ant  (F'; 
mica  rufa),  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
sources  of  its  production.  It  can  be  made  fro 
some  species  of  caterpillars,  from  the  bloij 
urine,  fluid  of  the  spleen,  and  perspiration 
human  beings;  it  is  found  in  the  products 
decomposition  of  a  number  of  vegetable  si 
stances,  in  common  oil  of  turpentine,  as  a  d 
composition  product  of  tartaric  acid  contair, 
in  various  fruits  and  in  the  juice  of  the  stingi 
nettle.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  in  ma 
ways:  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol, J 
saponification  of  chloroform,  and  the  hydrolysis 
hydrocyanic  acid:  the  following  process  yiej 
good  results:  50  Gm.  of  glycerin  and  50  Gm. 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  are  placed  in  a  suita 
retort  attached  to  a  condenser  and  the  lmxtj 
carefully  heated  until  the  temperature  rises, 
105°  C.  (221°  F.),  it  is  then  allowed  to  cooli 
about  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  and  50  Gm.  more  of  ox?*| 
acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  very  sloi 
to  115°  C.  (239°  F.).  The  condensed  liquid  n 
be  drawn  off  and  another  addition  of  oxalic  al 
made  and  the  distillation  continued  almost  ind 
nitely.  When  oxalic  acid  and  glycerin  are 
tilled  together,  chemical  reaction  occurs,  glvce, 
formate  being  produced:  this  is  saponified  by 
water  which  is  separated,  formic  acid  distils  a 
and  glycerin  is  reproduced.  Formic  acid,  in 
most  concentrated  state,  is  a  colorless  hqi 
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i,  gr.  1.235  (medicinal  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.063), 
iiiiiig  slightly  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  having 
pungent  sour  taste,  and,  when  applied  to  the 
ft  skin,  producing  violent  pain,  and  often  ulcer- 
ion.  Diluted  solutions  are  alone  suitable  for 
edicinal  applications ;  equal  parts  of  the  strong 
id  and  water  have  been  used.  Spiritus  Formi- 
rum.  P.  G.,  Spirit  of  Ants,  Aniciscngcist,  G.,  is 
ideas  follows:  "Alcohol  (90-91  per  cent,  vol.), 
verity  parts;  Water,  twenty-six  parts;  Formic 
•id  (24-25  per  cent.),  four  parts.  Mix  them.  A 
?ar,  colorless  liquid  of  an  acid  reaction.  Specific 
avity  from  0.894  to  0.898."  P.  G. 
When  formic  acid  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
id  subacetate,  it  throws  down  a  white,  crystal- 
le  precipitate.  "  When  the  Acid  is  mixed  with 
e  parts  of  water  and  saturated  by  yellow  mer- 
ric  oxide,  a  clear  solution  results,  which,  on 
ating,  evolves  a  gas  and  deposits  a  white  pre- 
litate,  which  rapidly  turns  gray  and  afterwards 
iinges  into  shining,  metallic,  coalescing  globules, 
lien  neutralized  with  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
oxide,  it  should  have  no  pungent  or  empyreu- 
itic  odor.    10  6m.  of  the  Acid  should  neutralize 

to  58  Cc.  of  volumetric  solution  of  soda,  corre- 
onding  to  24  to  25  per  cent,  of  soluble  Formic 
'id.  When  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  the 
'id  should  not  be  affected  by  silver  nitrate,  nor, 
ter  neutralization  with  ammonia,  by  chloride  of 
lcium  nor  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  On  diluting 
>  Gm.  of  the  Acid  with  5  Gm.  of  water  and 
ating  on  the  water  bath  as  long  as  gas  is  given 
with  1  Gm.  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  it 
ould  yield  a  neutral  filtrate."  P.  G. 
Formic  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of 
iter,  is  sometimes  used  to  excite  the  circulation 

paralyzed  limbs.  It  is  rarely  used  internally; 
se,  five  minims  (0.3  Cc. ). 

Among  the  salts  of  formic  acid,  ammonium 
■mate  (NH4CH02)  has  been  used  medicinally, 
imskill,  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Epileptic  and 
iralytic,  in  London,  considers  it  useful  in  chronic 
rahjtic  disease  associated  with  general  tremor. 

is  contraindicated  by  any  remaining  active 
itation  or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres 

about  them,  which  may  have  been  the  original 
it  of  the  lesion.  Grehaut  and  Quinquaud  have 
und  that  the  formates  are  eliminated  by  the 
dneys  unchanged.  Dose,  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  ; 
larger  quantity  than  this  is  apt  to  cause  vomit- 
Formic  Ether. — A  paper  on  the  physiological 
Hon  of  this  substance  may  be  found  in  the 

P.  C,  Juin,  1872,  453. 

Formftpyrine. — Methylenediantipyrine  (CnHn 
;02  =  CH2)  is  formed  by  heating  five  parts  of 
tipyrine  with  four  parts  of  formaldehvde  solu- 
■n  for  several  hours  to  120°  C.  (248°  F.)  ; 
•stals  melting  at  156°  C.  (312.8°  F.).  or  when 
hydrous  at  176°  to  177°  C.  ( 348.8°-350.6°  F.)  ; 
nost  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
I.  It  unites  the  action  of  the  two  components. 
Fortoln  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  formalde- 
fie  upon  cotoin.  the  active  principle  of  the  true 

o-lark.  Its  composition  is  CII2  \ci4HuO4  and 
is  therefore  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  meth- 
'"rdicotoin.  -Fortoin  forms  yellow  needles  or  a 
How  powder  emitting  a  feeble  cinnamon-like 
MT;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone, 
'cial  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  alkalies,  but  dis- 
ves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  while  in 
'fr  it  is  absolutely  insoluble:  melting  point. 
1°  to  213°  C.  (411.8°-415.4°  F.).   It  is  claimed 


for  fortoin  that  it  has  the  peculiar  action  of  cotoin 
upon  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  united 
with  the  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  properties  of 
formaldehyde.  It  is  used  in  those  cases  of  chronic 
intestinal  catarrh  in  which  there  is  no  active 
inflammatory  process.  It  has  been  also  recom- 
mended by  Overlach  as  a  local  application  in 
badly  ulcerated  sore  throats  and  in  gonorrhoea. 
In  making  local  applications  10  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol should  be  employed  with  water,  and  the 
strength  may  vary  from  one  to  six  grains  to  the 
tluidounce.  Dose,  four  to  seven  grains  (0.26-0.45 
Gm.)  three  to  five  times  a  day. 

Frankenia.  Frankenia  grandi folia,  Cham,  and 
Schlecht.  Yerba  Rcuma.  (Fam.  Frankeniacea:. ) 
This  California  herb,  which  contains  about 
6  per  cent,  of  tannin,  is  employed  as  a  topical 
remedy  in  catarrhal  affections,  especially  of  the 
nose  and  genito-urinary  tract;  also  internally  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6  to  1.3 
Cc. )  of  the  fluidextract.  For  local  application  the 
tluidextract  may  be  diluted  with  from  two  to  five 
times  its  volume  of  water. 

Frasera.  Radiw  Frascrw.  Radix  Colombo 
Americanw.  Racine  dc  Colombo  de  Mariettc 
(d'Amcrique) ,  Fr.  Frazcrawurzel,  Amerikanischc 
Colombowurzcl,  G. 

American  Columbo  (Frasera  carolincnsis,\\'a]\.; 
F.  Walteri,  Michx. )  flourishes  in  the  southern  and 
middle  western  region  of  the  United  States.  It 
prefers  rich  woodlands  and  moist  meadows.  The 
period  of  flowering  is  from  May  to  JulyT ;  but  the 
stems  and  flowers  are  produced  only  in  the  third 
year,  the  radical  leaves  being  the  only  part  of  the 
plant  which  previously  appears  above  ground. 
From  this  manner  of  growth,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  roots,  which  were  formerly  included  in  the  Sec- 
ondary List  U.  S.  P.,  should  be  collected  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  or  the  spring  of  the  third 
year.  Before  being  dried,  they  should  lie  cut  into 
transverse  slices. 

As  formerly  in  the  market,  frasera  was  in  pieces 
irregularly  circular,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat 
shrunk  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  a  central  med- 
ullary matter  and  an  exterior  cortical  portion,  of 
a  yellowish  color  on  the  cut  surfaces,  with  a  light 
reddish-brown  epidermis.  In  appearance  these 
pieces  somewhat  resembled  calumba,  but  were 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  greater  uniformity 
of  their  internal  structure,  the  absence  of  concen- 
tric and  radiating  lines,  and  their  purer  yellow 
color,  without  a  greenish  tinge.  The  root  sliced 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  imitate  gentian,  has  been 
offered  in  the  market  as  American  gentian.  The 
taste  of  frasera  is  bitterish  and  sweetish.  Water 
and  diluted  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  and  the 
tincture  lets  fall  a  precipitate  upon  the  addition 
of  water,  but  is  not  disturbed  by  tincture  of  galls. 
The  hot  infusion  is  not  precipitated  by  solution 
of  gelatin,  and  gives  with  iodine  no  signs  of  starch. 
These  reactions  afford  additional  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  root  from  calumba.  Higinbothom 
of  Bermuda,  found  in  it  gum,  pectin,  glucose,  wax. 
resin,  fatty  matter,  yellow  coloring  matter,  bitter 
extractive,  and  an  acid  which  was  probablv  pecul- 
iar. (A.  J.  P.,  Jail.  1862,  23.)  Frank  W.  Thomas 
has  determined  the  entire  absence  of  berberine. 
(Ibid.,  July.  1868.  310.)  G.  W.  Kennedy  obtained 
gentisic  acid,  C14H10O5,  and  gentiopicrin,  C^oII3o 
Oa2.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1873.  635.)  Patch  points 
out  (Ibid..  1881,  467)  that  the  yellow  coloring 
matter  differs  from  gentisic  acid  in  being  less 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
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hoi  and  in  ether,  in  having  a  lower  melting  point, 
S6.1°  C.  (187°  F.),  and  in  behaving  differently 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Frasera,  or  American  Columbo,  is  a  feeble,  sim- 
ple bitter,  Dose,  of  powder,  one  drachm  (3.9 
Gm. )  ;  of  infusion  (1  rl.  oz.  to  1  pint  boiling 
water),  two  fluidounces  (60  Cc.)  a  day.  The 
fresh  root  is  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Fraxinus.  Fraxinus  americwna,  L.  White  Ash. 
(Fam.  Oleaceae.) — The  bark  has  been  used  in  dys- 
menorrhoea  by  Charles  P.  Turner  and  others.  The 
wine  may  be  made  (Thomas  S.  Wiegand,  A.  J.  P., 
1882)  by  macerating  eight  troyounces  of  powdered 
bark  for  three  days  in  one  pint  of  sherry  wine, 
then  transferring  to  a  percolator,  and  pouring 
on  sufficient  menstruum  to  obtain  two  pints  of 
percolate.    Dose,  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc. ). 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  L.  Frene,  Fr.  Esche,  G. 
Fresco,  Sp.  (Fam.  Oleacese.) — The  bark  of  the 
Common  European  Ash  is  bitter  and  astringent, 
and  at  one  time  was  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fever.  Keller  believed  that  he  had 
found  in  the  bark  a  peculiar  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple which  Buchner  denominated  fraxinin;  but 
Rochleder  and  Schwartz  proved  that  the  crystals, 
formed  along  with  the  bitter  substance  obtained  by 
the  process  of  Keller,  were  nothing  but  mannite. 
(Ph.  Cb.,  1853,  312.)  Fraxin  or  paviin,  the  crys- 
tallizable bitter  principle  discovered  by  Salm- 
Horstmar,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  decoc- 
tion with  lead  acetate,  washing  the  precipitate, 
decomposing  it  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  concen- 
trating the  solution,  which  deposits  the  fraxin  in 
needle-shaped  crystals.  These  are  four-sided 
prisms,  shining,  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
feebly  bitter  and  astringent,  inodorous,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  but  readily  in  hot  water. 
They  have  the  formula  CiaHi8Oi0.  Fraxin  is  a 
glucoside,  dilute  acids  decomposing  it  into  fraxe- 
tin,  Ci0H806,  and  glucose,  C6Hi2Os.  The  concen- 
trated warm  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  When 
much  diluted,  it  exhibits  a  clear  blue  fluorescence 
by  daylight,  especially  if  a  trace  of  ammonia  be 
present.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  the  car- 
bonates color  it  yellow;  ferric  chloride  first  colors 
it  green,  and  then  throws  down  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate. (Chem.  Cb.,  1857,  452.)  The  leaves  have 
long  been  used  in  rheumatic  affections  and  gout. 
Garot  has  shown  that  they  contain  16  per  cent, 
of  calcium  malate.  (See  J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiv. 
311;  also  4e  s€r.,  xii.  60.)  Dose,  an  ounce  (31 
Gm.),  infused  in  half  a  pint  (236  Cc.)  of  boiling 
water,  three  times  a  day.  (See  Am.  J.  M.  S., 
N.  S.,  xxv.  492.) 

French  Chalk. — A  compact,  unctuous,  indu- 
rated talc,  of  a  greenish  color,  glossy,  somewhat 
translucent,  soft  and  easily  scratched,  and  leaving 
a  silvery  line  on  paper;  used  chiefly  for  marking 
cloth  and  for  extracting  grease  spots.  (See  Tal- 
cum.) 

Fruit  Essences,  Artificial. — Several  of  the  com- 
pound esters  have  been  found  to  possess  the  odor 
and  flavor  of  certain  fruits,  a  property  which  has 
led  to  their  employment  as  flavoring  materials  for 
confectionery  and  desserts,  under  the  name  of  fruit 
essences.  The  simple  ethers  present  in  these  com- 
pounds, so  far  as  they  have  become  of  commercial 
importance,  are  common  ether  or  ethyl  oxide, 
and  amyl  oxide  or  amylic  ether.  Each  of  these 
ethers  possesses  basic  properties,  and  has  its  alco- 
hol, common  or  ethylic  ether  corresponding  to 
common  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and  amyl  ether  to 
amyl  alcohol  or  fusel  oil.  These  alcohols  are 
hydroxides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  respectively.  (See 


Amyl  Alcohol,  and  Alcohol,  page  103.)  Colorei 
artificial  essences  are  to  be  distinguished  from  th 
real  by  the  following  tests,  founded  upon  th 
presence  of  aniline  dyes.  Fuchsine  dyes  a  woolle 
or  silken  thread  a  permanent  rose  color,  the  tin 
imparted  by  natural  fruit  juice  washes  out  (( 
Puscher,  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xlv.  395 ) ;  dilute  miners 
acids  redden  natural  fruit  essences,  turning  yello' 
those  containing  an  aniline  dye;  half  a  volume  c 
nitric  acid  instantly  turns  an  artificial  syru 
yellow;  potassium  carbonate  reddens  artificii 
syrups,  but  has  no  effect  on  natural  syrups 
lead  subacetate  precipitates  red  with  fuchsin 
green  with  natural  fruit.  (M.  Vandeyvere,  J.  i 
C,  4e  sex.,  x.  457;  Hagar,  A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  395.) 

Ethyl  Butyrate.    Butyric  Ether.  Ethyl-butyr 
Ester.    C4H7  ( )  O2. — This  ester  is  readily  pr 
pared  by  dissolving  eight  parts  of  normal  butrr 
acid  in  five  parts  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  mixing  th 
solution  with  ten  parts  of  concentrated  sulphui 
acid.   After  warming  the  mixture  for  some  time 
about  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  and  then  allowing  it 
stand  for  some  hours,  it  is  poured  into  cold  wat< 
when  the  ether  separates.    It  forms  a  layer  i 
the  surface,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  water  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  - 
calcium  chloride.    Butyric  ether  is  sparingly  so 
ble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  bo 
at  121°  C.  (249.8°  F.).   It  is  said  to  be  much  us 
to  communicate  a  pineapple  flavor  to  rum.  D. 
solved  in  8  to  10  parts  of  alcohol,  it  forms  Ij 
pineapple  essence.     From  twenty  to  twenty-f' 
drops  of  this  essence,  added  to  a  pound  of  su<j 
containing  a  little  citric  acid,  imparts  to  • 
mixture  a  strong  taste  resembling  that  of  pi  j 
apple.    Butyric  acid,  C4H8Oa,  is  formed  dur  j 
what  is  called  the  butyric  fermentation,  wh| 
usually  consumes  two  or  three  months  before  j 
is  completed,  and  which  is  preceded  by  the  lao 
fermentation.    To  prepare  it,  a  solution  of  gr  ,j 
sugar  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  chalk,  ;  j 
with  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  cheese  to  I 
as  a  ferment,  and  the  whole  is  kept  at  the  t<l 
perature  of  32.2°  C.  (90°  F.).    The  sugar  is  f  J 
transformed  into  a  viscous  substance,  and  afl 
wards  into  lactic  acid,  which  is  gradually  >j 
verted  into  butyric  acid,  with  the  disengagenj 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  At  the  end  oft 
fermentation  the  liquid  contains  principally 
mixture  of  calcium  butyrate  and  lactate,  fi 
which  the  butyric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  ' 
eipitating  the  lime  as  a  carbonate  by  sodium  | 
bonate,   and  decomposing  the  resulting,  sodjj 
butyrate  with  sulphuric  acid.    Butyric  acid  ij 
colorless  liquid,  of  disagreeable  odor  and  ran 
taste.   It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water 
alcohol,  boils  at  163°  C.   (325.4°  F.)  ;  denslj 
0.973. 

Ethyl  Pelargonate.  Pelargonic  Ether.  En  ■ 
pelargonic  Ester.  (Enanthic  Bther.  C2H|  » 
H17O2— A  preliminary  step  in  forming  this  ej  " 
is  to  prepare  the  pelargonic  acid.  This  is  obtaw  , 
according  to  R.  Wagner,  by  the  action  of  nl;  3 
acid  on  oil  of  rue.  Treat  the  oil  with  double  3 
weight  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  heat  I  e 
mixture  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Two  layers;  e 
formed  in  the  liquid,  the  upper  one  being browi;  l, 
and  the  lower  consisting  of  the  products  of  the|  .- 
dation  of  the  oil,  with  the  excess  of  nitric  ij. 
The  lower  layer,  having  been  separated,  is  f|  1 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  by  el  >- 
oration  in  a  zinc  chloride  bath,  and  then  filti;  i- 
This  filtrate  is  a  solution  of  pelargonic  acid,|  n 
may  be  converted  into  pelargonic  ether  by  a  I  >- 
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nged  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  alcohol. 
The  ether  as  thus  prepared  has  the  agreeable  odor 
f  quince,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  clue 
oportion,  forms  the  quince  essence.    It  is  also 
btained  from  wine  lees,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
nd  water,  and  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam, 
ure  pelargonic  ether  (cenanthic  ether)  is  a  color- 
ss  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  vinous,  stupefying 
dor,  and  a  taste  at  first  slight  but  afterwards 
crid.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.8635  at  17.5°  C.  (G3.5° 
)  and  its  boiling  point  from   227°   to  228° 
(440.6°-442.4°  F. ) .    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
ut  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Pelar- 
onic   acid,    first    obtained    from  Pelargonium 
pitatum  (L.),  Ait.,  or  rose  geranium,  belongs 
the  fatty  acid  series  and  has  the  formula 
Hie02.    DelftVs  analysis  of  oenanthic  acid  gives 
the  same  composition,  and  he  considers  the 
wo  acids  identical. 

Amyl  Acetate.  Amyl-acetic  Ester.  Pentyl  Ace- 
ate.  C5H11.C2H3O2. — A  cooled  mixture  of  100 
arts  of  pure  amyl  alcohol  and  130  parts  of  con- 
ntrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  100  parts 
f  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  placed  in  a  retort 
nnected  with  condensing  apparatus;  after  12 
ours'  standing  the  ether  is  distilled  off  by  the 
id  of  a  sand  bath.  The  distilled  liquid  is  purified 
rom  free  acid  by  washing  with  a  weak  alkaline 
Dlution,  and  from  water  by  distillation  from  Gal- 
ium chloride.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
ghter  than  water,  boiling  at  137°  C.  (278.(3° 
),  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
possesses  the  odor,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of 
lie  Jargonelle  pear,  and  is  manufactured  on  a 
irge  scale  for  flavoring  syrups  and  confectionery, 
n  alcoholic  solution  of  this  ether  forms  the  Jar- 
onellc  pear  essence.  Fifteen  parts  of  amyl  ace- 
ite,  with  half  a  part  of  acetic  ether,  dissolved  in 
00  parts  of  alcohol,  form  what  may  be  called  the 
rgamot  pear  essence,  which,  when  employed  to 
avor  sugar  acidulated  with  a  little  citric  acid, 
nparts  the  odor  of  the  bergamot  pear,  and  a 
uity  taste.  Amyl  acetate  mixed  with  ethyl 
utyrate  forms  another  fruity  compound,  which 
ecalls  the  odor  of  the  banana,  and  forms,  in 
lcoholic  solution,  the  banana  essence, 
imyl  Valerate.  CgHn-CsHgC^.  Amyl  Vale- 
mtate.  Amyl-valeric  Ester.  Apple  Oil. — This  is 
lade  by  carefully  mixing  four  parts  of  pure  amyl 


alcohol  (fusel  oil)  with  four  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  the  mixture,  when  cold,  to  five  parts 
of  valeric  acid.  The  whole  is  warmed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  water  bath,  and  then  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  which  causes  the  ether  to  separate. 
Lastly,  it  is  purified  by  washing  it  with  water 
and  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It 
boils  at  188°  C.  (370.4°  F. ),  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0.870  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.).  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six 
or  eight  of  alcohol,  forms  a  flavoring  liquid 
under  the  name  of  apple  essence.  (See  Valeric 
Acid.) 

Besides  the  essences  here  described,  there  are 
found  in  commerce  the  strawberry,  raspberry, 
apricot,  greengage,  mulberry,  and  black  currant 
essences,  all  of  which  may  be  viewed  as  various 
mixtures  of  the  esters  of  the  ethyl  and  amyl 
series,  modified  by  the  addition  of  pure  nitrous 
ether,  tincture  of  orris,  vanilla,  volatile  oils,  etc., 
to  bring. about  a  resemblance  to  the  fruit  the  odor 
and  taste  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  imitate.  In 
making  these  essences  it  is  important  that  the 
materials  should  be  pure,  especially  the  fusel  oil 
and  alcohol.  The  alcohol  used  as  a  solvent  should 
be  rectified  and  deodorized. 

The  fruit  essences  are  extensively  employed  for 
flavoring  ices,  jellies,  lozenges,  and  drops,  and  for 
making  fruit  syrups  and  effervescent  beverages. 
They  are,  however,  vastly  inferior  to  the  concen- 
trated juices  and  extracts  from  the  real  fruits, 
and  if  used  at  all  should  be  free  from  injurious 
coloring  agents. 

Kletzinsky  prepared  a  table  giving  the  in- 
gredients, and  their  proportions,  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  fruit  essences.  This  table  1  has  been  carefully 
revised,  as  several  important  errors  occurred  in  it. 
They  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  different  ethers, 
to  which  are  sometimes  added  certain  acid  and 
natural  essences.  Glycerin  is  present  in  nearly 
all,  being  useful  in  blending  and  harmonizing  the 
different  flavors.  The  alcohol  and  other  ingredi- 
ents must  be  chemically  pure.  See  a  paper  by 
George  R.  Paneoast  and  Willard  Graham  (Proc. 
Penn.  Phar.  Assoc.,  June,  1906). 

Fuchsine. — This  product,  one  of  the  older  coal 
tar  colors,  is  either  rosaniline  hydrochloride  or 
acetate,  a  complex  body,  the  formula  being  C20 
H19N3.HCI  or  C20H19N3.G2H4O2.    Both  compounds 
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form  large  crystals  of  a  greenish  lustre,  which 
dissolve  in  water  (the  acetate  more  easily  in  cold 
water)  with  carmine-red  color.  They  stain  ani- 
mal tissue  directly  violet-red,  while  vegetable  fibre 
must  first  be  mordanted.  Reiss  (G.  H.  M.  C, 
1888)  recommends  fuchsine  as  a  specific  in  acute 
and  chronic  Bright' s  disease.  Fuchsine  and  safra- 
nine,  C21H20N4,  are  said  to  be  largely  employed 
in  France  for  coloring  wines  red.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Cazeneuve  and  Lepine  (G.  H.  M.  C, 
Nov.  1885)  fuchsine  was  found  to  be  free  from 
toxic  properties,  but  safranine  proved  itself  a 
violent  poison,  causing  marked  dyspnoea,  acceler- 
ation of  the  heart's  beat,  violent  diarrhoea  and 
albuminuria,  and  death  from  respiratory  paraly- 
sis. Dose  of  rosaniline,  one-tenth  to  one-sixth 
grain  (0.006-0.010  Gm.). 

Fucus  vesiculosus.  L.  Sea-wrack.  Bladder- 
wrack.  Kelp-ware.  Black-tang.  Cutweed.  Quercus 
Marina.  Fucus  ( Varech )  vesiculeux,  Fr.  Blasen- 
tang,  Seetang,  Meereiche,  G.  (Fam.  Fucaceae.) 
This  sea  weed  is  perennial,  with  the  frond  or 
leaf  flat,  smooth  and  glossy,  from  one  to  four 
feet  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  furnished  with  a  midrib  throughout  its 
length,  dichotomous,  entire  upon  the  margin,  and 
of  a  dark  olive-green  color.  Small  spherical  vesi- 
cles, filled  with  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
but  no  CQ2,  are  immersed  in  the  frond  near  the 
midrib.  The  air  in  these  vesicles  has  not  the  exact 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  consisting,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Ernest  Baudrimont,  in 
one  instance  of  28.4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  71.6 
of  nitrogen,  in  another  of  26.5  of  the  former  and 
73.5  of  the  latter.  (./.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  446.) 
The  fruit  consists  of  roundish,  compressed  concep- 
tacles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  filled  with  a 
clear  tasteless  mucus  and  containing  oogcmia  and 
antheridia  on  distinct  plants.  The  plant  grows 
upon  the  shores  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent, 
attaching  itself  to  the  rocks  by  its  expanded  woody 
root.  On  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  France  it  is 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  kelp.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  manure,  and  is  mixed  with  the 
fodder  of  cattle.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
nauseous  saline  taste.  Several  chemists  have 
undertaken  its  analysis,  but  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory.  It  contains  much  sodium  in  saline 
combination,  and  iodine,  according  to  Gaultier  de 
Claubry,  in  the  state  of  potassium  iodide.  Con- 
voy has  found  in  it  0.21  per  cent,  of  iodine. 
(P.  J.,  x.  434.)  These  ingredients  remain  in 
its  ashes,  and  in  the  charcoal  resulting  from  its 
exposure  to  heat  in  close  vessels.  On  the  coast  of 
France  about  a  dozen  species  of  sea  weed  have 
been  used  in  making  kelp.  According  to  Eugene 
Marchand,  Fucus  vesiculosus  is  one  of  those  poor- 
est in  iodine,  the  different  species  of  Laminaria 
containing  far  larger  amounts  of  iodine  than  the 
Fucaceae.  (See  P.  J.,  1884,  1011.)  Laminaria 
digitata  (L.),  Lamx.,  and  L.  stenophylla  contain 
ten  times  as  much  iodine  as  the  Fuci,  and  are 
practically  now  the  only  kelps  used  in  making 
iodine.    (See  P.  J.,  1884,  1026.) 

The  charcoal,  which  is  sometimes  called  JEthiops 
vegetabilis  or  vegetable  ethiops,  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  a  deobstruent,  and  been  given  in 
goitre  and  scrofulous  swellings.  The  mucus  con- 
tained in  the  vesicles  was  applied  externally,  with 
advantage,  by  Russell,  as  a  resolvent  in  scrofu- 
loxis  tumors.  Duchesne  Duparc  has  obtained 
from  it  very  good  results  in  the  treatment  of 
morbid  obesity.  {J.  P.  C,  1862,  65.)  A.  T. 
Carson  affirms,  however,  that  the  Fucus  vesiculo- 


sus is  largely  used  in  Ireland  for  fattening  pigs 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  preparations  art 
capable  of  reducing  human  obesity  unless  given  i 
such  doses  as  to  interfere  with  digestion  and  in 
jure  the  health.  Dannecy  prepares  the  extract 
from  the  plant,  collected  at  the  period  of  fructi 
fication  and  rapidly  dried  in  the  sun.  The  coarse 
powder  he  treats  for  three  days,  with  four  time, 
its  weight  of  alcohol  of  86°,  expresses  at  the  era 
of  this  time,  and  subjects  the  residue  twice  sue 
cessively  to  a  similar  treatment  with  alcohol 
54°.  The  tinctures  are  then  mixed,  the  alcoho 
distilled  off,  and  the  remainder  evaporated  to  tin 
consistence  of  an  extract.  Of  this  extract,  whicl 
is  one-fifteenth  of  the  plant,  three  pills,  each  con 
taining  0.25  Gm.  ( 3.75  grains),  may  be  takei 
daily  in  the  beginning,  and  increased  gradual  I 
to  twenty-four  pills.  (J.  P.  C,  1862,  434.)  Froii. 
the  tincture  a  syrup  may  be  prepared. 

Other  species  of  Fucus  are  in  all  probability  po- 
sessed  of  similar  properties.  Many  of  them  con 
tain  a  gelatinous  matter  and  a  sweet  principl 
analogous  to  mannite,  and  some  are  used 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  Large  quantities  of 
sea  weed,  agar-agar,  are  gathered  on  the  rock 
coasts  of  the  East  India  islands,  and  sent  to  Chiiu 
where  it  is  valued  for  making  jellies  and  as  a  siz 
for  stiffening  silks.  The  varieties  are  classified  b 
Fristedt  as  follows. 

1.  — Ceylon  Agar-agar,  consisting  chiefly  of  Sphc 
rococcus  lichenoides,  Ag.,  the  alga  used  by  tt 
Hirundo  esculenta  in  the  formation  of  its  edibl 
nest. 

2.  — Macassar  Agar-agar,  coining  from  the  strai 
between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  consisting  of  impui 
Eucheuma  spinosum,  Ag.,  incrusted  with  salt. 

3.  — Japanese  Agar-agar,  known  as  Japane 
isinglass,  derived  from  several  algse,  especial 
Sphwrococcus  compressus,  Ag.,  Gloiopeltis  temi 
J.  Ag.,  Gelidium  corneum,  Lam.,  and  G.  cartil 
gineum,  Gaill.  It  occurs  in  European  commer 
either  in  transparent  pieces,  two  feet  long  ar 
as  thick  as  a  straw,  prepared  in  Singapore 
putting  the  algae  named  in  hot  water,  or,  mo 
frequently,  in  yellowish-white  masses,  a  foot  loi 
and  upward  of  a  inch  in  width.  It  is  the  latt 
kind  of  agar-agar  that  is  suitable  for  the  eultu 
of  bacteria,  according  to  Koch's  method.  {P. 
1885,  188.) 

Morin  has  investigated  the  gelose  of  Payen,  ccr 
tained  in  the  agar-agar.  When  a  solution  of  gelo; 
is  cooled,  even  that  of  1  in  500  parts  of  water, 
colorless,  transparent,  and  stiff  jelly  is  obtaine 
which,  when  heated  with  moderately  strong'  nitr 
acid,  yields  mucic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  dissoly 
on  heating  with  acidulated  water  without  yieldii 
a  jelly  on  cooling. 

Gelose  leaves  3.88  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  win 
air-dried  contains  22.85  per  cent,  of  moistui 
When  dissolved  there  also  separates  out  a  flooc 
lent  mass  amounting  to  1.9  per  cent.  Alcoli 
precipitates  gelose,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  pu 
in  this  manner,  as  the  precipitate  contains  so^ 
ash.    (C.  R.  A.  S.,  No.  90,  924-926.) 

Under  the  name  of  gelosine  a  mucilaginous  suj 
stance,  extracted  from  a  Japanese  alga,  has  d 
tered  commerce  in  the  form  of  dry,  whitish  le&vi 
Gelosine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and 
said  when  wet  to  gradually  contract  and^  exp 
water  and  the  medicinal  substances  which  it  111! 
contain.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  pharmaceutic1 
basis  for  various  preparations  for  local  use.  (S 
B.  M.  J.,  vol.  ii.  1886.)  Glycerin  suppositonf 
have  been  made  with  agar-agar  as  a  vehicle,  hi 
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hey  can  contain  but  70  per  cent,  of  glycerin, 
he  official  suppositories,  made  with  sodium 
tearate,  contain  90  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 
The  Ceylon  moss  is  a  delicate  fucus  (Fucus 
mylaceus)  growing  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  It 
bounds  in  starch  and  vegetable  jelly,  and  is  used 
ke  carrageen  or  Irish  moss.  (P.  J.,  xiii.  355.) 
Fucus  Hehninthochorton,  L.,  Gigartina  Helmin- 
hoohorton,  Grev.)  kiphcerococcus  Helmintho- 
'lurton  (L. ),  Ag.,  has  some  reputation  in  Europe 
s  an  anthelmintic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  an  ingre- 
ient  in  the  mixture  of  marine  plants  sold  in 
mope  under  the  name  of  Corsican  moss  or  hel- 
inthoohorton.  This  is  used  in  decoction,  from 
jtir  to  six  drachms  to  the  pint;  dose,  a  wine- 
lussful  three  times  a  day. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Sloan  of  Ayr, 
cotland,  to  the  Laminaria  digitata  (L.),  Lamx., 
,  Oloustoni,  Edmonst.,  commonly  called  sea-girdles 
•  tangles,  of  Scotland,  as  supplying  an  admirable 
atei'ial  for  bougies.  The  stem  is  from  two  to 
\e\xe  feet  long  and  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth, 
of  great  strength  and  tenacity,  with  the  prop- 
ty  of  drying  readily,  and,  in  doing  so,  of  shrink- 
g  much,  and  acquiring  an  elastic  firmness,  with 
consistence,  if  the  desiccation  be  arrested  at  the 
oper  point,  somewhat  softer  than  horn.  In  this 
ate  the  plant  may  be  kept  for  years,  and  is 
puble  of  absorbing  moisture  at  any  time  and 
.■el  ling  to  the  original  size,  so  that  it  has  been 
■ed  for  the  making  of  dilating  bougies  and  tents. 
Fuligokaii. — This  preparation,  proposed  by 
ischamps,  is  formed  by  boiling  for  an  hour  20 
rts  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  100  of  shining 
ot,  in  powder,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
ie  solution,  when  cold,  is  diluted,  filtered,  and 
aporated  to  dryness.  Fuligokaii  is  in  the  form  of 
black  powder,  or  of  scales,  very  soluble  in  water, 
id  having  an  empyreumatie  odor  and  mild  alka- 
le  taste.  It  is  used  in  the  same  affections  as 
'thvalokali.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  grains 
M3-0.2  Gin.),  repeated  several  times  a  day.  An 
atment,  containing  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two 
ains  (1.04-2.13  Gm.)  to  the  ounce  (31  Gm.)  of 
rd,  was  found  by  Gibert  of  Paris,  to  be  deter- 
nt,  resolvent,  and  gently  stimulant.  (A.  J.  P., 
\:  284.) 

Fumaria.  Fumaria  officinalis,  L.  Fumitory. 
'HHary.  Fumeterre,  Fr.  Erdrauch,  Feldravte,  (J. 
'am.  Papaveraceae. ) — A  small  annual  European 
uit,  naturalized  in  this  country,  growing  in  cul- 
■  ated  grounds,  and  flowering  from  May  to  Au- 
st.  It  was  formerly  considerably  employed  as  a 
idicine,  and  is  still  used  in  Europe.  The  leaves 
e  the  official  part.  They  are  inodorous,  have  a 
feter,  saline  taste,  and  are  very  succulent  ,  yielding 

expression  a  juice  which  has  the  sensible  and 
idicinal  properties  of  the  plant.  An  extract,  pre- 
red  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  or  a  de- 
-tion  of  the  leaves,  throws  out  upon  its  surface  ;i 
pious  saline  efflorescence.  Fumdric  acid,  O4II4O4, 
a  early  identified  as  present,  and  its  isomerism 
th  maleic  acid,  the  acid  obtained  from  malic 
id  by  heat,  was  established  later.  The  alkaloid 
Marine,  which  was  observed  by  Peschier,  has 
en  believed  by  some  chemists  to  be  identical 
th  corydaline*  but  according  to  Reichwald  {P. 

rix.  900)  its  formula,  C21H19N.O4.  is  differ- 
t  from  that  of  corydaline,  from  which  it  further 
fers  in  striking  immediately  an  intense  violet 
th  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  an  intense 
lilen  color  with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  in 
°i'less,  tasteless  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  clilo- 
orin,  less  so  in  benzene,  still  less  so  in  alcohol 
i  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    He  obtained 


it  by  treating  the  pulp  of  the  leaves  with  concen- 
trated acetic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  filtering, 
evaporating  the  liquid,  treating  the  extract  with 
boiling  alcohol,  filtering  the  alcoholic  solution, 
and,  finally,  decolorizing,  and  evaporating  so  that 
crystals  might  form.  The  acetate  thus  procured 
was  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and  yielded  the 
fumarine.  (See  Adermann,  A.  J.  P.,  1890,  390.) 
Fumitory  has  been  considered  gently  tonic,  altera- 
tive, and,  in  large  doses,  laxative  and  diuretic. 
Hannon  has  found  fumarine,  in  the  dose  of 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  (0.021- 
0.010  Gm.)  to  be  moderately  excitant;  in  that  of 
three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  to  be  at  first  irritant  and 
afterwards  sedative.  (Ann.  Th6r.,  1854,  78.) 
Both  in  ancient  ami  modern  times  fumitory  has 
been  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  visceral 
obstructions,  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  in 
scorbutic  affections,  and  in  various  troublesome 
eruptive  diseases.  Cullen  gave  two  fluidounces 
(00  Co.)  of  the  expressed  juice  twice  a  day. 
Others  have  prescribed  it  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities. The  leaves,  either  fresh  or  dried,  may  be 
used  in  decoction  or  extract,  in  almost  indefinite 
dose.  The  inspissated  juice  has  also  been  em- 
ployed. 

Furfurol.  Furol. — Pyromucicaldehyde,  C4H3 
(C'HO)O,  a  decomposition  product  of  certain  pro- 
teids,  occurs  in  beer  and  brandy  and  is  produced 
in  the  distillation  of  bran,  pentoses,  etc.,  witli 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a,  limpid,  colorless 
liquid,  soluble  in  11  parts  of  water  and  freely  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

According  to  Brunton  and  Tunnicliffe  (L.  L., 
4032),  this  toxic  aldehyde  is  present  in  all  raw 
spirits  and  is  the  causa  of  their  toxic  properties. 
The  dose  of  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.096  Gm.)  of 
furfurol  produces  in  man  a  persistent  headache. 
Ammonia  is  said  to  be  antidotal  to  furfurol,  hence 
its  value  in  "pick-me-ups." 

Fustic. — A  yellow  dye-wood,  obtained  from 
Chlorophora  tinctoria  (L.),  Gaud.  (Morus  tincto- 
ria, L.,  Madura  tinctoria,  D.  Don,  Broussonetia 
tinctoria,  H.  B.  K. ),  a  tree  of  the  fam.  Mora- 
ceae,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine  or  pharmacy. 
According  to  Bancroft,  two  different  woods  bear  in 
England  the  name  of  fustic,  one  the  product  of  the 
tree  just  mentioned,  distinguished  as  old  fustic, 
probably  from  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  billets 
in  which  it  is  imported;  the  other  derived  from 
the  Rhus  cotinus,  L.,  or  Venice  sumach,  and  called 
young  fustic,  or  sometimes  Hungarian  fustic.  The 
wood  of  C.  tinctoria  owes  its  coloring  proper- 
ties to  two  principles,  which  have  been  isolated 
by  R.  Wagner;  one  denominated  morin.  or  morin- 
don.  C15II10O5,  and  the  other  moritannic  acid, 
Ci3H806,  from  its  resemblance  to  tannin.  The 
former,  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  yields 
methyl-anthracene,  whence  the  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  that  it  is  a  trioxymelhiilantliraqui- 
none.  C15H702(OH)3.  (See  Chcm.  Gaz.,  ix.  1,  21, 
and  241.)  From  the  fustic  of  Rhus  cotinus,  L. 
(Fam.  Anacardiaceee),  or  Hungarian  fustic, 
Chevreul  extracted  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  in 
small  crystalline  needles  when  pure,  which  he 
called  fis'etin.  J.  Schmidt  (Bcr.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  19, 
1734-1749)  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  fisetin, 
and  prepared  a  number  of  derivatives  of  it.  He 
states  that  it  occurs  in  the  wood  as  a  tannic  acid 
compound  of  the  glucoside  of  fisetin.  which  he  calls 
fust  in.  This  latter  body  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  fine  silvery  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  dilute  alkalies,  sparingly  in  ether.  It 
melts  at  from  21S°-219°  C.    ( 424.4°-426.2°  F.) 
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with  decomposition.  By  warming  with  dilute 
H2SO4  it  is  split  up  into  fisetin  and  a  glucose 
(probably  isodulcite ) .  The  fisetin  has  the  for- 
mula C15H10O6,  and  as  it  contains  four  hydroxyl 
groups,  it  is  probably  a  tetroxymethylanthraqui- 
none,  Ci5H602(OH)4.  It  is  obtained  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  dilute  alcohol  or  acetic  acid ;  it 
forms  fine  yellow  needles  or  yellow  prisms.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  sparingly  in 
ether  and  benzene. 

Gabianol  is  a  substance  prepared  from  a  natural 
shale.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  brown,  oily  liquid, 
with  a  greenish  reflection,  and  as  being  a  valu- 
able remedy  in  various  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
throat,  administered  in  capsules,  each  containing 
4  grains  (0.26  Gm.). 

Gaiacy!. — C.  Andre  describes  gai'acyl  as  being 
the  calcium  derivative  of  guaiacol-sulphonic  acid, 
( C7H7O2SO3 )  aCa.  It  occurs  as  a  bluish-gray 
powder  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not 
in  oil.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  local  anaesthetic 
in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions,  but  is  probably  of 
little  value.    (J.  P.  C,  Series  6,  vol.  vii.) 

Galangal.  Galanga.  China  Root.  India  Root. 
Galanga,  Fr.  Rhizoma  Galanga?,  P.  G.  Galgant, 
G. — Two  varieties  are  described  by  authors,  the 
Galanga  major  and  Galanga  minor,  or  large  and 
small  galangal.  They  are  probably  the  roots  of 
different  plants.  The  large  galangal  is  derived 
from  Alpinia  Galanga,  Willd.  (Maranta  Galanga, 
L.,  Galanga  officinalis,  Salisb.).  According  to  H. 
F.  Hance  of  Canton,  the  smaller  galangal  is  the 
product  of  a  distinct  but  closely  allied  plant,  Al- 
pinia officinarum,  Hance.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  408.) 
Both  forms  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
larger  variety  is  cylindrical,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  as  thick  as  the  thumb  or  thicker,  often 
forked,  reddish-brown  externally,  slightly  striated 
longitudinally,  marked  with  whitish  circular  rings, 
orange-brown  internally,  rather  hard  and  fibrous, 
difficultly  pulverizable,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  pungent,  hot,  spiey,  permanent  taste. 
The  small  galangal  resembles  the  preceding  in 
shape,  but  is  smaller,  not  exceeding  the  little  fin- 
ger in  thickness,  of  a  darker  color,  and  of  a 
stronger  taste  and  odor.  According  to  Morin, 
galangal  contains  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  ex- 
tractive, gum,  bassorin,  and  lignin.  A.  Vogel,  Jr., 
found  also  starch  and  fixed  oil.  (Ph.  Cb.,  1844, 
158.)  R.  Brandes  discovered  a  peculiar  erys- 
tallizable  substance  called  kwmpferid.  (Ann. 
Pharm.,  xxxii.  311;  see  also  A.  Pharm.,  1882, 
161.)  The  active  principles  are  the  volatile  oil 
and  acrid  resin.  Thresh  has  described  (A.  J.  P., 
1884,  553)  an  active  pungent  principle,  which  he 
has  named  galangol.  Galangal  is  a  stimulant 
aromatic.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Arabians,  and  formerly  entered  into  numer- 
ous compounds.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii.)  Dose,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-2.0  Gm.)  in  substance, 
and  twice  as  much  in  infusion. 

Galega.  Galega  officinalis,  L.  Goat's  Rue. 
Hcrba  Rutw  Caprarice.  Galega,  Rue  de  Chevre,  Fr. 
Geisraute,  Pestilenzkraut,  G. — A  perennial  legu- 
minous herb,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  with- 
out odor  unless  bruised,  when  it  emits  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Its  taste  is  unpleasantly  bitter 
and  somewhat  rough,  and  when  chewed  it  stains 
the  saliva  yellowish-brown.  In  former  times  it 
was  much "  employed  in  malignant  fevers,  the 
planue,  the  bites  of  serpents,  worms,  etc.  In  1873 
Gillet-Damitte,  in  a  communication  to  the  French 


Academy,  stated  that  this  plant  when  fed 
cows  would  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  iron 
35  to  50  per  cent.;  since  which  time  CerisoL 
Goubeaux,  Masson  d  Aury,  Millbank,  and  Carroi 
de  la  Carriere  have  affirmed  that  goat's  rue  is 
powerful  galactagogue.  The  best  preparation  ap 
pears  to  be  an  aqueous  extract  prepared  from  th 
fresh  plant.  This  almost  black  extract  has  a  pre 
nounced  odor,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fror 
eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5  to  1.0  Gm.),  from  thrt 
to  five  times  a  day. 

The  root  of  the  indigenous  Cracca  mrgvmaiu 
L.  (Galega  virginiana,  L.,  Tephrosia  virginiam 
Pers.),  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  powerful] 
anthelmintic.    It  is  given  in  decoction. 

Galium.    Galium  Aparine,  L.    Cleavers.  Goos 

grass.    Grateron,  Rieble,  Fr.    Klcbkraut,  G  Th 

is  an  annual,  succulent,  rubiaeeous  plant,  comnu 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  growing  in  cult 
vated  grounds,  and  along  fences  and  hedges.  It 
inodorous,  and  has  a  bitterish,  herbaceous,  som. 
what  acrid  taste.  Analyzed  by  Schwartz,  it  w< 
found,  besides  chlorophyll,  starch,  and  other  pr: 
ciples  common  to  all  plants,  to  contain  three  di 
tinct  acids, — viz.,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  wh'i 
he  names  galitannie  acid,  citric  acid,  and  a  peci 
iar  acid,  previously  discovered  by  Schwartz  ai 
Rochleder,  and  named  ribichloric  acid,  C^HgL 
(P.  J.,  xii.  190.)  The  expressed  juice  is  Ba 
to  be  aperient,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic,  and  h 
been  used  in  dropsy,  congestion  of  the  spla 
scrofula,  scorbutic  eruptions,  and  lepra.  Orw 
(T.  G.,vol.  i.  767)  commends  it  highly  in  psoriasl 
Three  ounces  (90  Cc.)  may  be  given  twice  a  di 

Galium  verum,  L.  Yellow  Ladies'  Bedstro\ 
Cheese  Rennet.  Caille-lait  jaune,  Fr.  Meg 
kraut,  Liebfrauenstroh,  G. — This  European  (j 
Hum  (Fam.  Rubiaeere)  is  inodorous,  but  has 
astringent,  acidulous,  bitterish  taste.  The  brui 
plant  is  sometimes  used  to  color  cheese  yelk 
being  introduced  into  milk  before  coagulati 
It  is  also  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  roots 
this  and  of  most  other  species  dye  red,  and 
plant,  eaten  by  animals,  colors  the  bones  1 
madder.  Schwartz  found  the  same  principles 
it  as  in  G.  Aparine.  It  was  formerly  highly 
teemed  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria, 
was  applied  externally  in  cutaneous  eruptions 
the  form  either  of  the  recently  expressed  juice 
of  a  decoction  from  the  fresh  plant.  Of 
American  species,  G.  tinctorium,  L.,  is  closely 
lied  in  properties  to  G.  verum.  It  is  said  to 
useful  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  the  root 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  staining  their  featb 
and  other  ornaments  red.  G.  trifiorum,  Micl 
contains  coumarin,  as  pointed  out  by  L.  von  C( 
hausen.    (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  405.) 

Gallacetophenone.     Alizarine    Yellow.  C 

C6H2  j  Ch^co-  This  is  a  derivative  of  Pvl'°Sal 
containing  an  acetyl  group  replacing  an  H  aton 
the  benzene  nucleus.  Forms  a  pale  yellow  pow< 
crystallizing  from  hot  water,  in  which,  as  well 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  readily  soluble.  H 
also  soluble  in  glycerin  in  all  proportions.  1 
substance  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
pyrogallic  acid  in  the  local  treatment  of  psorta 
it  being  claimed  that  it  does  not  stain,  and 
not  so  poisonous  as  the  acid. 

Gallinol.       Gallanol.       Gallanilide.  C 
r  CO  NH.CsHs        Tnis  anilide  of  gallic  acid] 
\  (OH)3  +  2H20  _ 
formed  by  boiling  tannin  with  aniline,  and 
brought  forward  by  Cazeneuve  and  Rollet  a 
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■ill  remedy  to  replace  ehrysarobin  in  the  treat- 
nt  of  skin  diseases.  (C.  It.  A.  S.,  1893.)  It 
■urs  in  colorless  crystals  melting  at  205°  C. 
[11°  F.),  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
ler,  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  benzene  and  chlo- 
orm.  It  has  been  especially  commended  by 
iion,  Bayet,  Max  Joseph,  and  others,  not  only 
psoriasis,  but  also  in  chronic  eczema,  to  be  used 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  or  ointment,  or  some- 
tog  in  very  advanced  cases  as  high  as  20  per 
t. ;  it  is  affirmed  never  to  produce  irritation. 
b  removal  of  the  hair  is  not  necessary,  provided 
i  skin  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  alkaline  soap 
utions. 

jallobromol.  Dibromgallic  Acid.  CqBi'z 
H)aCOOH. — A  colorless  or  pale  grayish-red pow- 
■  composed  of  fine  needles  melting  at  205°  C. 
U°  F. )  ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
ily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
1  having  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  a  slightly 
ter  taste.  It  has  been  used  by  Lupine  in  neuras- 
nia  and  epilepsy  to  replace  potassium  bromide, 
;  it  would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous 
ledy,  as  in  Lepine's  experiments  a  dog  weighing 
kilogrammes  was  killed  in  two  hours  by  ll  Gm., 
ith  having  been  preceded  by  slowing  of  the 
irt's  action,  depression  of  respiration,  rise  of 
iperature,  convulsions,  and  methremoglobmuria. 
wording  to  Stein,  it  is  to  dogs  more  poisonous 
n  the  sodium  bromide,  less  than  the  potassium 
niiidc.  In  the  dog  small  doses  produce  a  pri- 
vy moderate  rise  of  the  blood  pressure,  followed 
fall  of  pressure,  with  cardiac  arythmia.  Dose 
epine),  as  a  sleeping  potion,  forty-five  grains 
Gm.)  ;  in  epilepsv,  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
.ins  (2-3  Gm.)  a 'day.  (See  Cb.  G.  T.,  xiii. 
'5.) 

lallols. — E.  Kromayer  ( Monatshefte  fur  Prakt. 
rmalologie,  vii.)  has  tested  as  remedies  for  dis- 
es  of  the  skin  a  number  of  chemical  combina- 
ns  of  pyrogallol,  ehrysarobin,  and  resorcinol, 
h  various  acids.  Of  these  a  few  give  promise 
therapeutic  usefulness. 

lenigallol,  pyrogallol  triacetate,  is  described  as 
vhito  insoluble  powder,  slowly  soluble  on  warm- 
;  with  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalies,  with  de- 
position. 

Eugallol,  pyrogallol  monoacetate,  is  a  very  thick, 
upy,  transparent,  dark  yellow  mass,  readily  sol- 
e  in  water. 

These  substances  are  stated  not  to  be  affected  by 
itact  with  healthy  skin,  but  to  be  slowly  decom- 
;ed  by  the  diseased  skin  with  the  liberation  of 
ogallol.  Strong  ointments  of  lenigallol  are  to 
employed  in  psoriasis,  1  to  2  parts  of  lenigallol 
-00  parts  of  zinc  paste  in  eczemas.  Even  the 
st  acute  eczemas,  as  well  as  those  with  impe- 
inous  crusty  exudations,  are  reached  by  the 
tinent. 

Sugallol  "produces  great  local  excitement,  and 
>nly  to  be  employed  in  the  most  obstinate  cases 
psoriasis.  Under  such  circumstances,  however, 
direct  local  application  as  a  paint,  daily  or 
ry  other  day,  produces  a  marked  inflammation, 
ler  which  the  most  stubborn  patches  are  said 
lisappear.  Dusting  the  painted  parts  with  zinc 
de  before  drying  makes  the  action  more  vigor- 
;-  The  value,  ofdigallol  has  been  strongly  con- 
ned by  Paul  Gruneberg  (Derm.  Zeit.,  vi.  1899), 
o  uses  in  lupus  a  zinc  paste  with  from  11  to 
per  cent,  of  eugallol  continuously  applied  after 
s  curetting,  and  in  psoriasis  he  uses  a  33*  per 
t-  _  acetone  solution  followed  by  zinc  oxide 
ssing. 


SaUgallol,  pyrogallol  disalicylaie,  is  a  resinous 
solid,  useful  in  the  preparation  of  skin  varnishes, 
soluble  in  six  parts  of  acetone  or  fifteen  parts  of 
chloroform.  The  deposit  is  very  adhesive,  but  has 
no  curative  effect.  It  is  useful  as  a  means  of  ap- 
plying eugallol. 

Eurobin  is  ehrysarobin  triacetate. — It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
acetic  acid,  acetone,  or  ether.  It  acts  like  ehrys- 
arobin on  the  skin,  but  is  more  powerful.  Kro- 
mayer commends  it  applied  as  a  paint,  according 
to  the  following  formula.  Saligallol,  5  to  10 
parts;  eurobin,  1  to  20  parts;  acetone,  to  make 
100  parts. 

Lenirobin,  ehrysarobin  ietra-acetate,  is  less  irri- 
tant than  ehrysarobin,  and  has  the  special  advan- 
tage of  not  staining  the  linen. 

Euresol,  resorcinol  monoacetate,  is  a  viscid, 
rather  fragrant,  transparent,  yellow  mass,  which 
is  commended  by  Kromayer  in  acne  rosacea,  sebor- 
rhea, and-  other  conditions  for  which  resorcinol  is 
commonly  used. 

Gardenia.  Gardenia  grandiflora,  Lour.  ( Fain. 
Rubiaceae. ) — A  Chinese  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
employed  in  dyeing  the  yellow  robes  of  the  man- 
darins, and,  according  to  Lorenz  Mayer,  contains 
crocin,  which  in  powder  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Kayser  (Bet:  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
1884,  2228),  its  formula  is  C44H70O28.  When 
heated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  decomposed  into  crocetin,  C34II46O9,  and  a 
dextrorotatory  sugar  called  crocose.  Alkalies 
bring  about  the  same  decomposition  almost  in- 
stantly. Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
both  the  crocin  and  crocetin  with  deep  blue  color. 
The  fruit  of  another  species,  G.  campanulata, 
Eoxb.,  growing  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong,  in 
India,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  as  a  cathar- 
tic and  anthelmintic.   (Lindley,  Flor.  Med.,  434.) 

Garrya  Fremontii,  Torr.  California  Fever 
Bush.  Skunk  Bush. — The  leaves  of  this  California 
bush  (Fam.  Cornaceae)  have  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  are  said  to  be  largely  used  by  Califor- 
nians  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic.  D.  W.  Ross 
(A.  J.  P.,  1877)  states  that  he  has  found  in  them 
a  new  alkaloid,  garryine.  The  do.se  of  the  fluid- 
extract  of  the  leaves  is  from  ten  to  thirtv  minims 
(0.6-1.8  Cc). 

Gasu-Basu. — This  is  an  amorphous,  yellow, 
hydroscopic  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  giving  alkaloidal  re- 
actions, and  is  said  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
the  Indian  gasu-basu.  It  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chloride under  the  name  of  ncrvocidine. 

Gaultheria.  "Winter green.  Boxberry.  Checker- 
berry.  Feuilles  de  Gaultherie  oouchoe  (de  Paloni- 
nier),  The  du  Canada,  The  de  Terreneuve,  Fr. 
Canadischer  Thee,  Bergthee,  G. — Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens,  L.  (Fam.  Ericaceae),  is  a  small  indige- 
nous, shrubby,  evergreen  plant.  The  leaves,  which 
were  formerly  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
are  short-petiolate,  obovate  or  roundish-oval,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  (4  centimeters)  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  (2  centimeters)  or  more  broad, 
acute,  revolute  at  the  edpes  with  a  few  mucronate 
serratures,  coriaceous,  shining,  bright  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  of  unequal  size,  and  supported  ir- 
regularly on  short  red  petioles. 

The  plant  extends  from  Canada  to  Georgia, 
growing  in  large  beds  in  mountainous  tracts,  or 
in  dry  barrens  and  sandy  plains,  beneath  the 
shade  of  shrubs  and  trees,  particularly  of  other 
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evergreens,  as  the  Kalmiae  and  Rhododendra.  In 
different  parts  of  the  country  it  is  variously  called 
partridge-berry,  deer-berry,  tea-berry,  wintergreen, 
and  mountain-tea.  The  flowers  appear  from  May 
to  September,  and  the  fruit  ripens  at  corre- 
sponding periods.  To  the  very  peculiar  aromatic 
odor  and  taste  which  belong  to  the  whole  plant 
the  leaves  add  a  marked  astringency.  The  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  properties  of  wintergreen 
reside  exclusively  in  an  official  volatile  oil.  (See 
Oleum  Gaultheriaz,  page  846.) 

Gelanth.  Gelanthum.- — Gelanth  is  a  combina- 
tion of  equal  weights  of  tragacanth  and  gelatin, 
prepared  by  Unna  as  a  basis  for  various  pastes  for 
the  skin.  It  is  stated  to  be  superior  to  the  older 
pastes  in  drying  more  quickly  and  leaving  a 
smoother  coating  upon  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  hold- 
ing more  uniformly  and  in  tighter  suspense  the 
drug  used  with  it,  and  finally  in  not  spoiling  read- 
ily. It  is  made  by  allowing  tragacanth  to  soften 
with  twenty  times  its  mass  of  water  for  four 
weeks,  then  warming  the  mass  to  fluidity  with 
steam  and  pressing  it  through  a  mill.  In  the 
meanwhile  gelatin  has  been  softened  in  the  water 
and  then  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  high  pressure 
of  steam  in  Unna's  boiler,  which  exposure  lessens 
its  capability  of  gelatinization.  The  mixture  of 
the  two  masses  is  allowed  for  two  days  to  soften 
in  the  steam,  then  passed  through  a  mill  and 
mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  a  little  rose- 
water,  and  2  per  cent,  of  thymol.  The  finished 
gelanth  contains  about  2A  per  cent,  each  of  dry 
gelatin  and  tragacanth.  In  using  it  as  a  vehicle, 
fatty  matters  must  first  be  emulsified  and  insolu- 
ble substances  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  soft 
paste  before  they  are  mixed  with  the  gelanth. 

Genista.  Genista  tinctoria,  L.  Dyers'  Broom. 
Dyers'  Weed.  Green  Weed.  Wood-Waxen.  Genet 
des  Teinturiers,  Fr.  Farberginster,  G.  (  Fam.  Legu- 
minosse. ) — A  low  shrub,  growing  wild  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  in  this  country  in 
gardens.  The  flowering  tops  of  the  plant  are 
employed  to  dye  yellow,  whence  its  name  was  de- 
rived. Both  these  and  the  seeds  have  been  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  said  to  be  purgative  and  even 
emetic,  especially  the  seeds,  which  were  formerly 
given  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  and  a 
half  (5.8  Gm.).  By  some  authors  they  are  said  to 
be  diuretic  and  to  be  useful  in  dropsy. 

Genoform. — This  is  stated  to  be  a  condensation 
product  of  acetyl-salicylic  acid  and  formalde- 
hyde. It  occurs  as  a  white  powder  having  a 
slightly  acid  taste,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  hot  water.  It  is  said  to  be  split  up  in  the 
intestines  into  salicylic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  for- 
maldehyde. The  dose  is  stated  to  be  five  to  eight 
grains  (0.32-0.5  Gm.). 

Geranium.  Geranium  robcrtianum,  L.  Herb 
Robert.  Herbe  a  Robert,  Fr.  Ruprcchtskraut,  G. 
(Fam.  Geraniaceie.) — This  species  of  geranium 
grows  wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  Pursh  states  that  the  American  plant  is  desti- 
tute of  the  heavy  odor  by  which  the  European  is 
so  well  known,  though  the  two  agree  in  all  other 
respects.  The  herb  has  a  disagreeable,  bitterish, 
astringent  taste,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to  boiling 
water.  It  has  been  used  infernally  in  intermittent 
fever,  coiisumption,  hemorrhage,  nephritic  com- 
plaints, jaundice,  etc.,  employed  as  a  gargle  in 
throat  affections,  and  been  applied  externally  as  a 
resolvent  to  swollen  breasts  and  other  tumors. 

Geum.  Water  Avens.  Radix  Caryophyllatce 
Aquaticw.    Radix  Benedicts  Sylvestris.  Racine 


de  Benoite  aquatique  (dc  Benoite  drs  Ruisseauxt. 
Fr.  Sumpfnelkenwurzel,  Wasser-Bcncdiktcn-W ,'Ur- 
zel,  G — Several  species  belonging  to  this  genu 
have  been  medicinally  employed,  but  three  or  fou 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice, — Geum  rivak 
L.,  which  once  had  a  place  in  the  U.  S.  Secondare 
List,  G.  urbanum,  L.,  formerly  recognized  by  th' 
Dublin  College,  G.  virginianum,  L.,  an  indigenou 
species,  the  root  of  which  has  been  recommended  ir 
dysentery  by  W.  A.  Gibson  (Med.  Rec,  1868) 
and  G.  canadense,  Jacq.  (G.  album,  Gmel.),  recom 
mended  by  W.  A.  Spurgeon  in  gastric  irri<ati>, 
and  headache.    (A  J.  P.,  1883.) 

Geum  urbanum,  or  avens,  is  a  native  of  Euro 
where  it  grows  wild  in  shady  places.    The  roo 
which  is  the  part  used,  consists  of  a  short,  oblon 
body,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thicknes. 
externally  brown,  internally  white  towards  th 
circumference  and  reddish  at  the  centre,  and  fui 
nished   with   numerous   long   descending  fibre: 
When  quite  dry  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  i 
the  recent  state  has  an  odor  like  that  of  clove 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  radix  earyophyllai< 
The  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringent.    It  impar' 
its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  which  it  tille- 
red.   Buchner  obtained  a  yellow,  amorphous,  nei 
tral,  bitter-tasting  mass,  which  he  calls  gem 
bitter.    Distilled  with  water  it  yields  0.04  p 
cent,  of  a  thick,  greenish-yellow  volatile  oil,  ai 
gives  a  pleasant  clove-like  flavor  to  the  liquid, 
contains,  besides,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  ta 
nic  acid,  which  is  abundant,  a  tasteless  resin,  gui 
bassorin,  and  lignin.    It  has  been  much  used 
Europe  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  in  chronic  ai 
passive  hemo7~rhages,  chronic  dysentery  and  die 
rhcea,  leucorrheca,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  The  d 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0-3.0  Gm.  I 
the  powder  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
equivalent  quantity  in  decoction. 

Geum  rivale,  L. — Water  avens  has  a  perenni 
horizontal,  jointed,  scaly,  tapering  root,  about  i 
inches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  external 
white  internally,  and  furnished  with  numer 
descending  yellowish  fibres.    One  or  more  ste 
rise  from  the  same  root,  which  also  sends  up  l 
merous  leaves.    The  stems  are  about  a  foot  anc 
half  high,  simple,  erect,  pubescent,  and  of  a  p 
plish  color.    The  radical  leaves  are  interrupts 
pinnate,  with  large  terminal  leaflets,  and  long,  ha 
footstalks ;  those  of  the  stem  are  petiolate,  a, 
divided  into  three  serrate,  pointed  segments.  If 
flowers  are  few,  solitary,  nodding,  yellowish  p' 
pie,  and  supported  on  axillary  and  terminal 
duncles.    The  color  of  the  stems  and  flowers  gt 
rise  to  the  name  of  purple  avens,  sometimes 
plied  to  the  plant.    The  calyx  is  inferior,  with 
lanceolate,  pointed  segments,  of  which  the 
alternate  are  smaller  than  the  others.   The  pe 
are  five,  and  as  long  as  the  calyx.    The  ache 
are  oval,  with  plumose  awns,  minutely  uncin, 
and  nearly  naked  at  the  summit.    This  specie.' 
Geum  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  Sta 
though  the  plant  of  this  country  has  sma 
flowers,  with  petals  more  rounded  on  the  top, 
leaves  more  deeply  incised  than  the  European, 
delights  in  wet,  boggy  meadows,  and  extends  f: 
Canada  into  New  England,  New  York,  and  P<, 
sylvania.    Its  flowers  appear  in  June  and  J 
The  dried  root  is  hard,  brittle,  easily  pulver: 
reddish   or   purplish,  without  odor,  and  of, 
astringent,  bitterish  taste.   Boiling  water  extr; 
its  virtues. 

Water  avens  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astring 
It  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  or 
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tin  hemorrhages,  leucorrhoea,  and  diarrhoea,  and 
s  said  to  be  beneficially  employed  in  the  Eastern 
States  as  a  popular  remedy  in  the  debility  of 
ththisis  and  in  simple  dyspepsia,  In  Europe  it 
s  sometimes  substituted  for  the  root  of  common 
wens,  or  Geum  urbanum,  but  is  less  esteemed, 
[he  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty 
:rains  to  a  drachm  (1.3-3.9  Gm.),  to  be  repeated 
hree  times  a  day.  Dose  of  the  decoction  (ounce 
n  the  pint),  one  or  two  fluidounces  (.30-60  Cc. ). 
^  weak  decoction  is  sometimes  used  by  invalids  in 
\>\v  England  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee. 

Gillenia.  Bowman's  Boot.  Indian  Physic. 
American  Ipecac.  Bacine  de  Gillcnie,  Fr.  Gillen- 
t/miDwrzel,  G. — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  for- 
lerly  included  in  its  Secondary  List  the  roots  of 
wo  species  of  Porteranthus,  at  that  time  referred 
o  the  genus  Gillenia.     (Earn.  Rosacea?.) 

/'.  trifoliatus  (L.),  Britt.  (Gillenia  trifoliata, 
loench.),  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with  a  peren- 
ial  root,  consisting  of  many  long,  slender, 
rown  branches,  proceeding  from  a  thick,  tuber  - 

ke  head.  It  grows  throughout  the  United  States, 
ist  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and,  in  Pennsylvania, 

lv  also  be  found  abundantly  west  of  these  moun- 

ins.  The  root  should  be  gathered  in  September. 
(See  A.  ./.  P.,  1898,  501.) 

P.  stipulafus   (Muhl.),   Britt.     ( G.  stipulacea, 
utt. ),    is    herbaceous    and    perennial,  though 
uoh  taller  and   more  bushy  than  the  preced- 
ln  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  this  plant 
Upies  the  place  of   P.   trifoliatus,   which  is 
t  found   beyond  the   Muskingum.      It  grows 
far  north  as  the  State  of  Now  York,  ex- 
pels through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
iri,  and  probably  into  the  States  south  of  the 
io,  as  it  has  been  found  in  West  Virginia.  Its 
>t  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
.'ties,  and  is  reputed  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
ies. 

I'lie  dried  root  of  Gillenia  is  not  thicker  than  a 
wrinkled  longitudinally  with  occasional 
asverse  fissures,  and,  in  the  thicker  pieces, 
lenting  in  some  places  an  irregular,  undulated, 
lewhat  knotty  appearance,  arising  from  inden- 
ions  on  one  side  corresponding  with  promi- 
sees on  the  other.  It  is  externally  of  a  light 
wn  color,  and  consists  of  a  thick,  somewhat 
dish,  brittle  cortical  portion,  with  an  in- 
or  slender,   tougher,  whitish,   ligneous  cord. 

microscopic  characters,  see  G.  L.  Curry. 
n.  Pract.  and  News,  May,  1892.)  The  bark, 
ch  is  easily  separable,  has  a  bitter,  not  disa- 
Jable  taste;  the  wood  is  nearly  insipid  and 
paratively  inert,  and  should  be  rejected, 
powder  is  of  a  light  brownish  color,  and 
esses  a  feeble  odor,  which  is  scarcely  percepti- 
in  the  root.  The  bitterness  is  extracted  by 
Jing  water,  which  acquires  the  red  color  of 
W.  The  root  yields  its  bitterness  also  to  alco- 
I  By  various  experimenters  it  has  been  shown 
outain  gum,  starch,  gallotannic  acid,  fatty 
•|ter,  wax,  resin,  coloring  matter,  albumen,  and 
n,  besides  salts.  (A.  J.  P..  xxvi.  490.)  Gil- 
'|i  of  W.  B.  Stanhope  was  a  whitish  substance, 
bitter,  slightly  odorous,  permanent  in  the 
n|  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
•we  acids,  and  neutral  to  test  paper.  Nitric 
rendered  it  blood-red,  chromic  acid  green. 
Jiic  acid  produced  no  effect.  It  gave  white 
rlpitates  with  potassium  hydroxide,  lead  sub- 
side, and  tartar  emetic.  Half  a  grain  (0.032 
'  of  it  produced  nausea  and  retching.  (A. 
,  xxviii.  202.)      G.   L.   Curry    (A.  J.  P., 


1892,  513),  has  found  two  glucosides:  the  first, 
gillevn,  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract,  formed 
white  feathery  crystals,  was  colored  red  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  and 
deepened  the  color  of  chromic  acid;  the  second, 
gilleenin,  obtained  from  the  aqueous  infusion,  was 
amorphous,  of  yellowish  color,  of  faint  taste  at 
first  but  becoming  very  bitter,  and  giving  no  color 
reactions  with  the  acids. 

Gillenia  is  a  mild  and  efficient  emetic,  and, 
like  most  substances  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
occasionally  acts  upon  the  bowels.  In  very  small 
doses  it  has  been  thought  to  be  tonic,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  which  it  is 
said  to  resemble  in  its  mode  of  operation.  Jt  was 
employed  by  the  Indians,  and  became  known  as  an 
emetic  to  the  colonists  at  an  early  period.  Lin- 
n.Tus  was  aware  of  its  reputed  virtues.  Dose,  of 
the  powdered  root,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
(1.3-2.0  Gm.). 

Glaucium.  Glaucium  flavum,  Crantz.  Yellow 
Horned  Poppy.  Bruisewort.  Pavot  cornu,  Er. 
Hornmohn,  G.  (Glaucium  Glaucium  (L. ),  Kars., 
Chelidonium  Glaucium,  L.,  G.  luteum,  Scop.  (Earn. 
Papaveracese. ) — Fisher  separated  from  this  plant 
two  alkaloids,  protopine  and  glaucine  (A.  J.  P., 
1901,  489).  Maepmann  and  Helt  recommended 
the  plant  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  (Med. 
Neuigkeitcn  d.  Pharm-Post.,  1899,  346). 

Glechoma.  Glechoma  hederacca,  L.  Herba,  He- 
dcrw  Tcrrcstris.  Lierre  terrestrc,  Er.  Gundcrmann, 
Gundelrcbe,  G.  Nepcta  Glechoma,  Benth.  Ground- 
ivy. — A  small  perennial,  labiate  herb,  indigenous 
in  Europe  and  widely  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  growing  in  shady,  grassy  places,  as 
in  orchards  and  along  fences  and  hedges.  The  herb 
was  formerly  official,  and  still  enjoys  some  credit 
as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  has  a  peculiar,  disa- 
greeable odor,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic 
taste,  and  imparts  its  properties  to  boiling  water. 
It  is  very  prone  to  have  galls  developed  on  it, 
and  to  be  infested  with  certain  fungi.  (./.  P.  C, 
1875,  127.)  It  is  said  to  be  gently  stimulant 
and  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient;  useful  in  chronic 
pulmonary  and  urinary  catarrhs.  From  a  half- 
drachm  to  a  drachm  (2-3.9  Gm.)  was  usually 
given  in  infusion  as  a  dose.  A  fluidextract  made 
with  diluted  alcohol  would  be  useful. 

Gleditschine. — In  1878  Glcditschia  triacanthos, 
L.,  and  G.  ferox,  Desf.  (Fam.  Leguminos.ne ) ,  were 
chemically  studied  by  B.  F.  Lautenbach  (P.  M.  7 '.. 
1878).  who  abstracted  from  them  an  alkaloid, 
which  he  found  to  produce  in  the  frog  stupor  and 
loss  of  reflex  activity,  due  to  an  action  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  To  this  alkaloid  Lautenbach  gave 
the  name  of  gleditschine.  In  1SS7  [Med.  Bee., 
July  31,  1887)  Goodman,  Seward,  and  Claiborne 
brought  before  the  profession,  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, an  alkaloid  under  the  name  of  stenocar- 
pine.  Subsequently  Claiborne  (Med.  Bee..  Oct. 
1.  1887)  announced  that  the  tree  from  which 
this  alkaloid  is  obtained  is  the  Glcditschia  tria- 
canthos, and  suggested  the  name  of  gleditschine 
for  it.  The  alleged  alkaloid  was  placed  upon  the 
market  in  solution,  and  was  largely  used  as  a 
local  anaesthetic  and  mydriatic  by  oculists.  In 
October  or  November,  188S,  however.  F.W.Thomp- 
son of  Detroit  (Med.  Age),  and  T.  G.  Novy  (Ph. 
Bund.)  and  John  Marshall  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Phila.  Med.  Xrirs),  published 
analyses  of  this  solution,  showing  that  it  contained 
6  per  cent,  of  cocaine,  besides  some  atropine  or 
other  mvdriatic  alkaloid;  this  gleditschine  was  a 
fraud.    "(See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  589.) 
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Globularia.  Globularia  Alypum,  Delile.  (G. 
arabica,  Jaub.  and  Spach.)  Wild  Senna  of  Eu- 
rope. (Fam.  Globulariaceae. ) — This  is  a  small 
shrub,  growing  on  the  European  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been 
occasionally  used  as  a  cathartic  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  obtained 
from  the  leaves  globularia,  C15H20O8,  an  amor- 
phous glucoside  which  splits  by  treatment  with 
mineral  acids  into  glucose  and  globularetin.  Glob- 
ularia vulgaris,  L.,  was  found  to  contain  the 
same  substances.  (-/.  P.  C,  1883,  361.)  Dose, 
according  to  Planehon,  one  ounce  (31  Gm.)  in 
decoction. 

Gloriosa.  Gloriosa  superba,  L. — The  roots, 
stalk,  and  leaves  of  this  climbing  liliaceous  plant 
are  said  to  be  an  acrid  narcotic  poison,  and  not 
infrequently  used  for  suicidal  purposes  in  India. 
C.  J.  H.  Warden  found  in  them  two  resins,  and  a 
very  poisonous  bitter  principle,  superbine.  {P. 
J.,  xi.  496.) 

Glue. — An  impure  form  of  gelatin,  obtained 
from  various  animal  substances  by  boiling  them 
in  water,  straining  the  solution,  and  evaporating 
it  until  upon  cooling  it  assumes  the  consistence  of 
jelly.  The  soft  mass  which  results  is  then  divided 
into  thin  slices,  which  are  dried  in  the  open  air. 
Glue,  when  of  good  quality,  is  hard  and  brittle, 
of  a  color  varying  from  light  yellow  to  brown,  and 
equally  transparent  throughout.  It  softens  and 
swells  very  much  in  cold  water,  without  dissolv- 
ing, but  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  a  large  proportion  of  glycerin,  and  with 
heat  forms  with  it  in  smaller  proportion  a  jelly. 
(Maisch,  A.  J.  P.,  xlii.  518.)  It  is  employed 
chiefly  for  cementing  wood. 

An  elastic  and  imputrescible  preparation  of  glue 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  glue  in  water  by  means 
of  a  water  bath,  concentrating  the  solution,  then 
adding  a  weight  of  glycerin  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  glue  employed,  thoroughly  mixing,  evapo- 
rating the  residue  of  the  water,  and  finally  pour- 
ing into  moulds,  or  on  a  marble  slab.  It  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  preparation  of  artificial 
anatomical  specimens.  (J.  P.  C,  1857,  23.)  The 
various  hectograph  compositions  introduced  within 
recent  years  for  copying  purposes  are  similar  mix- 
tures. One  of  the  best  copying  masses  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  glue  or  gelatin  in  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  water  and  four  parts  of  glycerin, 
with  a  few  drops  of  phenol,  heating,  straining, 
and  adding  three  parts  of  sifted  whiting  or  terra 
alba.  (See  N.  R.,  1879,  338,  364.)  A  good 
liquid  glue  may  be  made  by  rubbing  up  in  two 
pints  of  rain  water,  with  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  sixteen  ounces  of  the  best  white  glue  and 
four  ounces  of  dry  white  lead,  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  adding  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol,  and 
continuing  the  heat  and  the  agitation  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  mixture  is  to  be  poured  into  bottles 
while  still  hot.  A  liquid  glue  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  in  a  stoppered  bottle  38  parts  of 
glue,  properly  divided,  and  100  parts  of  acetic 
acid  of  commerce,  the  latter  of  which  dissolves  the 
glue.  On  exposure  the  acid  evaporates,  leaving 
the  glue  imchanged.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  sgr.,  xlvi.  35.) 
Knaff  prepares  strong  liquid  glue  by  covering 
three  parts  of  good  glue,  in  small  pieces,  with 
eight  parts  of  water,  and,  after  it  has  stood  for 
some  hours,  adding  half  a  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  three-fourths  of  a  part  of  zinc  sulphate, 
and  exposing  the  whole  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  to 
a  heat  from  81.1°  to  87.2°  C.  (178°-189°  F.) . 
This  does  not  gelatinize,  and  keeps  well.    (A.  J. 


P.,  1868,  330. )  For  a  water  proof  glue  add  potas- 
sium dichromate  to  the  solution  of  glue  just  before 
using,  one  part  to  fifty.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliii.  420.) 
Chroraatized  gelatin,  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
one  part  of  potassium  dichromate  to  five  parts  of 
a  solution  (5  or  10  per  cent.)  of  gelatin,  forms 
an  excellent  cement  for  glass.  The  surfaces  to 
be  united,  after  being  smearad  with  the  cement, 
are  placed  upon  each  other  and  exposed  to  the 
sun.  After  a  few  hours  the  adhesion  is  perfect 
and  almost  invisible,  and  boiling  water  itself  has; 
no  action  on  the  cement.  (L.  L.,  Nov.  11,  1876. 
For  other  formulas  for  liquid  glue,  see  A.  J.  P 
xliii.  421. 

Glutoid  Capsules. — Gelatin  capsules  which  hav 
been  hardened  by  exposure  to  formaldehyde  ar 
recommended  by  Sahli  in  three  grades,  the  wea 
capsule  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  t 
gastric  juices  for  from  one  and  a  half  to  seve 
hours,  the  strong  for  twelve  hours.  They  appea 
to  have  great  therapeutic  value  for  the  purpos 
of  conveying  intestinal  antiseptics,  medicinal  sul 
stances  which  are  destroyed  by  the  peptic  seer 
tions,  and  irritating  drugs  through  the  stomac 
into  the  intestines.  They  have  been  used  by  Sah 
(D.  A.  K.  M.,  lxi.)  for  diagnostic  purposes.  E 
their  means  he  asserts  that  he  is  able  to  dete 
mine  the  condition  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  ar 
the  closure  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  varieties  1 
jaundice,  etc. 

Glutol   (Glutoform)  is  made  by  the  action 
the  solution  of  formaldehyde  upon  gelatin.    It  is 
hard,  clear,  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  pi 
verized. 

Glybolid.     Glybrid  A    preparation,    of  t 

consistence  of  a  paste,  made  by  combining  1  psj 
of  boric  acid,  1  part  of  acetanilide  and  2  parts 
glycerin.    Used   as   an   antiseptic   in  pustul 

abscesses. 

Glycerinophosphoric  Acid.    Acidum  Glyceric 
O  PO  H 

Phosphoricum.    C3H5  =  .  qjj  3  2.   This  is  an  o, 

liquid  whose  salts  have  been  commended 
powerful  nerve  tonics  in  neurasthenia  and  all 
conditions.  The  25  per  cent,  sterilized  solut 
of  the  sodium  salt  given  hypodermically,  in  d 
of  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc),  increased  to  one  f 
drachm  (3.75  Cc),  has  been  especially  used 
sciatica.  The  iron  salt  has  been  used  in  chloro 
(K.  T.  W.,  198.) 

Glycogenal. — This  substance,  which  is  said! 
be  closely  allied  to  glycogen,  is  obtained  from 
animal  system  and  occurs  as  a  whitish,  tastel 
odorless  powder,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol 
ether,  and  has  been  brought  forward  by'  Roil 
as  a  specific  remedy  in  tuberculosis,  puerpt\ 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  other  infectious  diseases, 
also  in  lupus,  and  even  in  caacer.   Applied  h 
dermically  it  is  affirmed  also  to  cure  Based 
disease,  migraine,  catarrhs,  etc.    It  is  said  1J 
although  one  and  one-half  ounces    (46.5  Gi 
may  be  taken  daily  with  safety,  one-third 
grain    (0.021    Gm.)    given  hypodermically 
powerfully  and  is  a  sufficient  dose  if  administi ji 
every  three  hours  in  typhoid  fever.  The  subst;J£ 
has  probably  little  value.    (M.  R.,  1900  and  19 

Glycosal.  Monosalicylic  Glycerinester.  < 
(0H)2-C7HS02.— This  substance,  originally 
pared  by  E.  Tauber,  is  a  white  crystalline  pov,, 
soluble  (one  per  cent.)  in  cold  water  and  H 
in  hot  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomp, 
by  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates,  and  also, 
said,  by  the  intestinal  juices  with  the  separa 
of  salicylic  acid. 
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llycosal  has  been  especially  recommended  as 
>rdinj^  means  of  treating  rheumatism  by  exter- 
application.    Zeigan  {B.  K.  W.,  1903)  found 
t  from  50  to  100  grammes  of  its  twenty  per 
t.  alcoholic  solution,  to  which  a  little  glycerin 
.  been  added,  placed  upon  the  rheumatic  part 
covered  with  waterproof  wadding,  was  suffi- 
it  to  produce  in  four  or  five  hours  strong  sweat- 
lasting  from  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  in  from 
to  eight  hours  a  notable  elimination  of  sali- 
c  acid  with  the  urine  with  the  relief  of  the  lo- 
symptoms.    Ratz,  however,  has  been  unable  to 
ire  absorption  either  by  means  of  the  alcoholic 
ition  or  yet  by  inunctions  made  with  an  in- 
dent fatty  basis;  although  when  ether,  oil  of 
pentine,  or  chloroform  was  added  in  the  pro- 
■ion  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  ointment,  a 
ilile  proportion  of  salicylic  acid  appears  in 
urine  after  the  local  application.    R.  Block 
.  .1/.,  Sept.  1003)  found  that  the  best  method 
ising  glycosal  is  a  twenty  per  cent,  collodion, 
ill  he  applied  every  two  to   four   hours  to 
lien  rheumatic  joints  with  asserted  most  ex- 
rdinary  results.     He  claimed  that  if  no  relief 
.fforded  the  inflammation  may  be  positively 
iidered  not  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin. 
Lycosal  is  also  used  internally  as  an  anti- 
imatic  in  doses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
hundred  and  eighty  grains  (9.8-11.(5  Gm.)  a 
usually  without  the  production  of  salicylism  ; 
t  to  ten  grains  (0.5  to  0.65  Gm.)  may  be  given 
y  half  to  three  hours  until  sweating  is  in- 
ch   The  remedy  is  probably  very  uncertain 
feeble  in  its  influence. 

lycozone. — A  thick  syrupy  liquid,  said  to  be 
ible  chemical  compound,  produced  by  treating 
lically  pure  glycerin  with  ozone  until  it  is 
rated.  It  is  claimed  to  be  of  benefit  in  re- 
ng  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  conditions  of 
stomach  when  given  in  teaspoonful  (3.75  Cc. ) 
s.  It  is  also  of  value  in  stimulating  healthy 
ulation  in  ulcers,  when  applied  locally, 
laphalium.  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum,  L. 
re  correctly  Anaphalis  margaritacca  ( L. ) , 
h.  and  Hook.)     Cudweed.  Life-everlasting, 

de  Chat,  Immortelle,  Fr.  Katsenpfotchen, 
crschon,  G.    ( Fain.  Composita?. ) — An  indige- 

herbaeeous  perennial,  which  with  G.  oblusi- 
m,  L.  ( O.  polycephalum,  Michx. ),  or  siceet- 
'cd  life-everlasting,  is  sometimes  used-  in  the 

of  tea  in  intestinal  and  pulmonary  catarrhs, 

externally,  in  the  way  of  fomentation,  in 
ics,  but  it  probably  possesses  little  medicinal 
ie.    In  Europe  different  species  of  Gnapha- 

are  occasionally  employed  for  similar  pur- 

>ld. — The  chief  preparations  of  gold  which 
been  employed  in  medicine  are  metallic  gold 
finely  divided  state,  the  oxide  (trioxide,  in- 
etly  called  auric  acid),  the  chloride  (tri- 
ide),  the  iodide,  the  double  gold  and  sodium 
ide,  now  official,  the  ammonium  chloraurate 
mnpound  of  gold  trichloride  and  ammonium 
|  ide),   and    the   gold    cyanide    ( tricyanide) . 
I  ous  solutions  of  gold  in  the  colloidal  state 
|  been  prepared  by  Bredig  by  forming  an  elec- 
|  ire  under  water  with  gold  wires.    The  spark- 
"  etween  gold  electrodesliberates  finely  divided 
"  which  dissolves  with  bluish-red  color.  The 
N  ion  of  acids  and  certain  salts  coagulates  this 
c'  da]  gold  solution;    the  addition  of  gelatine 
P  nts  this  coagulation.     Gold  in  powder  may 
itained  by  rubbing  up  gold  leaf  with  ten  or 
*;  e  times 'its  weight  of  potassium  sulphate 


until  brilliant  particles  are  no  longer  visible,  and 
then  dissolving  away  the  sulphate  with  boiling 
water.  The  chloride  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
pure  gold  in  three  times  its  weight  of  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  moderate  heat.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  nearly  to 
dryness,  being  at  the  same  time  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass 
of  a  deep  red  color.  Its  solution  has  a  fine  yellow 
tint.  Being  deliquescent,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in 
ground-stoppered  bottles.  (See  Auri  et  tiodii 
Chloridum.)  The  iodide  may  be  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  gold  trichloride  by  one 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  washing  the  precipitate 
with  alcohol  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodine.  It 
is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and,  when  heated  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  is  resolved  into  iodine  vapors 
and  a  residue  of  pure  gold.  The  ammonium 
chloraurate  is  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
the  gold  trichloride  and  two  parts  of  ammonium 
chloride  in  distilled  water,  assisted  by  a  few  drops 
of  nitrohy'drochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  cyanide 
is  best  obtained,  according  to  Oscar  Figuier,  as 
follows:  Prepare  the  gold  chloride  as  neutral 
as  possible  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystalliza- 
tions; and  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  add,  very 
cautiously,  avoiding  any  excess,  a  solution  of  pure 
potassium  cyanide,  so  long  as  any  precipitate  falls. 
(See  Potassii  Cyanidum.)  The  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  gold  cyanide,  is  to  be  washed  with  pure 
water,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Gold  in  powder, 
and  the  oxide,  chloride,  iodide,  sodio-chloride,  and 
cyanide,  are  official  in  the  French  Codex. 

The  preparations  of  gold  are  decidedly  poison- 
ous, though  in  different  degrees.  The  chloride  is 
most  virulent,  and,  according  to  Chrestien,  is  even 
more  active  than  corrosive  sublimate.  In  an 
overdose,  it  produces  pain,  inflammation,  and  even 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other- 
wise acts  as  a  corrosive  poison.  It  is  said  that 
these  preparations,  in  moderate  doses,  produce 
increased  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
augment  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiration, 
without  interfering  with  the  appetite  or  the  regu- 
lar action  of  the  bowels,  but,  if  the  dose  be 
pushed  too  far,  general  irritation  is  apt  to  be 
produced,  inflammation  seizes  upon  some  organ, 
according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  individual, 
and  fever  is  developed. 

Gold  in  powder,  the  oxide,  chloride,  and  iodide 
are  not  as  much  used  as  the  soluble  gold  and 
sodium  chloride.  The  oxide  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  pill,  containing  the  tenth  of  a  grain 
(0.00G  Gm.),  in  scrofula  and  lymphatic  swellings, 
beginning  with  one  pill  daily,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increasing  to  seven  or  eight  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  chloride  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  caustic  in  lupus,  and  in  syphilitic 
tubercles  and  ulcers,  by  Chavannes.  The  iodide 
may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  with  the  other 
preparations.  The  dose  is  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  tenth  of  a  grain  (0.004-0.006  Gm.). 

In  1889  Goubert  asserted  before  the  French 
Academy  that  gold  bromide,  administered  in  a 
weak  solution,  is  more  efficacious  and  durable  in 
its  action  in  epilepsy  than  are  any  of  the  other 
bromides,  and  is  also  better  tolerated.  This  state- 
ment led  Shtcherbak  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bromide  upon  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  according  to  the  method  of  Albertoni.  He 
found  that  in  the  dose  of  from  one-half  to  three 
grains  per  kilogramme  of  weight  it  so  depressed 
the  cortical  motor  centres  that  even  the  strongest 
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electric  stimulation  failed  to  bring  about  any 
epileptic  seizures.  It  is  further  asserted  that  the 
gold  bromide  never  causes  in  man  general  de- 
pression, languor,  emaciation,  or  other  pronounced 
symptoms  of  bromism.  The  amount  of  bromine  in 
the  bromide,  55  per  cent,  by  weight,  would  seem 
too  small  to  make  it  probable  that  the  bromine  is 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  salt.  The  dose  of 
the  bromide  for  the  adult  is  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fifth  grain  (0.008-0.012  Gm.)  ;  for  children, 
one-twentieth  to  one- tenth  grain  (0.003-0.006 
Gm.).  As  a  substitute  for  this  preparation,  E. 
Merck  has  proposed  gold  and  potassium  bromide 
(Aurum-Kalium  bromatum,  AuBr3.KBr  +  2H2O ) , 
which  has  been  tested  by  I.  Jankura  and 
Laufenauer  (Pest.  Med.  Chirurg.  Presse,  1892), 
and  found  to  be  a  valuable  anti-epileptic.  It  may 
be  used  hypodermically,  by  dissolving  2  parts  of 
the  salt  in  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  in- 
jecting of  this  eight  minims  (0.5  Cc.)  and  in- 
creasing the  dose  to  thirty-two  minims  (2  Cc. ). 
Solutions  of  gold  pentabromide  or  pentachloride, 
recognized  by  their  deep  red  color,  are  offered  by 
several  manufacturers  under  proprietary  names, 
and  advertised  to  produce  remarkable  effects  in 
anaemia,  diabetes,  and  in  various  dyscrasias. 

Ammonium  chloraurate  has  been  recommended 
by  Bouchardat  in  amenorrhoza  and  dysmenorrhoca 
in  debilitated  subjects,  in  the  dose  of  about  the 
tenth  of  a  grain  (0.006  Gm.).  A  grain  may  be 
dissolved  in  five  teaspoonfuls  of  alcohol  and  five 
of  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  morning  and 
evening,  mixed  with  sweetened  water. 

Gold  cyanide  is  employed,  like  the  gold  and  so- 
dium chloride,  mixed  with  inert  powders  by  fric- 
tion, and  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  fifteenth  of  a 
grain  (0.004  Gm.)  may  be  rubbed  into  the  gums 
daily  for  fifteen  days,  next,  the  fourteenth  of  a, 
grain  for  fourteen  days,  and  so  on,  increasing  until 
the  dose  amounts  to  the  ninth  or  eighth  of  a  grain 
(0.0075  or  0.008  Gm.).  The  dose  for  internal 
exhibition  is  the  eighteenth  of  a  grain,  gradually 
increased  to  the  eighth  (0.0038-0.008  Gm.).  Gold 
cyanide  has  been  found  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  and  scrofula  by  Poureh<i,  and  is'  said 
to  be  less  irritating  than  the  double  chloride. 

The  different  medicinal  compounds  of  gold 
should  not  be  prepared  in  pill,  powder,  or  other- 
wise until  they  are  wanted  for  use,  as  they  are 
liable  to  undergo  decomposition  when  kept.  They 
should  be  carefully  secluded  from  the  light. 

Gold  salts  of  various  alkaloids  have  been  pre- 
pared by  H.  A.  D.  Jowett  ( Trans.  Ch  em-.  Soc., 
1S97),  but  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  tested 
physiologically. 

Gomabrea. — This  is  an  exudation  from  a  Chil- 
ian tree,  which  has  been  offered  in  large  quanti- 
ties' in  France  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Gratiola.  Gratiola-  officinalis,  L.  Hedge-hys- 
sop. Gratiole,  Fr.  Gnadenkraut,  Gottesgnaden- 
kraut,  G.  (Fam.  Scrophulariaceas. ) — This  is  a 
perennial  herb,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  meadows  and  other  moist  grounds.  The  whole 
herb  is  used.  It  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  has  a  bit- 
ter nauseous  taste.  The  indigenous  G.  virginiana, 
L.  (G.  carolinensis,  Pers.),  closely  resembles  the 
European  plant  and  indeed  was  regarded  by  Michaux 
as  identical  with  it.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract 
it^  active  properties.  F.  G.  Walz  found  in  it  the 
following  constituents:  1,  gratiolin;  2,  gratioso- 
lin;  3,  gratioloic  acid;  4,  gratiola  fat;  and  5,  a 
brown  resin.  (For  chemistry  see  P.  J.,  vol.  lxix. 
295,  and  vol.  lxx.  385.)    The  gratiolin  is  de- 


composed on  prolonged  boiling  with  diluted 
into  gratioletin,  gratiolaretin,  and  sugar;  the  1 
tiosolin  is  similarly  decomposed  by  dilute  ;. 
alkalies  into  gratiosoletin  and  sugar;  the  grat 
loic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  pearly  wh 
scales  of  a  fatty  odor.  Hedge  hyssop  i:-  a  dr&s 
eathartic  and  emetic,  possessing  also  diuretic  pri 
erties,  and  has  been  used  in  Europe  for  the  rel 
of  dropsy,  jaundice,  icorms,  chronic  hepatic  afj\ 
Hons,  and  scrofula.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  h 
is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-2.0  Gm. )  : 
the  infusion  (half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  boil 
water),  half  a  fiuidounce  (15  Cc. ). 

Ground  Nuts.      Peanuts.  Goober-nuts. 
fruit  of  Arachis  hypogaea,  L.,  a  leguminous, 
nual  plant,  indigenous  probably  in  Africa 
South  America,  and  abundantly  cultivated  in 
Southern  States,  China,  etc.    Thirty  thous:, 
tons  are  said  to  be  produced  annually  in  Sent- 
while  the  export  from  Madras  in  a  single  5 
amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
nuts   (known  there  as  pistaches) ,  besides  1 
quantities  of  the  oil;  the  present  annual  proc 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is  over  two 
lion  bushels.    A  remarkable  property  of  the  p 
is  that  its  fruit  ripens  under  the  surface  of 
ground,  into  which  the  pods  penetrate  in 
progress  of  their  growth.    The  beans  or  seeds 
tain  about  45  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil. 

Oleum  Arachis,  Br.  Add.,  Peanut  Oil.  con 
of  the  glycerides  of  four  different  fatty  a 
The  chief  of  these  is  oleic  acid.  C18H34O2. 
which  are  associated  hypogwic  acid,  C16H30O2. 
chidic  acid,  C20H40O2.  and  lignoceric  a-cid,  C'24rL 
It  should  be  obtained  by  expression  without  1 
It  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  green  ( 
with  a  faint  odor,  and  a  more  distinct  tasf 
the  nuts,  although  on  rectification  a  nearly  c 
less  and  tasteless  oil  may  be  obtained.  II 
exposure  to  the  air  the  oil  slowly  thickens  Si 
becomes  rancid.  It  is  soluble  in  all  propoi^s 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  benzin 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.918  at 
C.  (60°  F.).  At  3.3°  C.  (38°  F.)  it  thicken 
lidifies  at  about— 5°  C.  (+23°  F.),  and  at  3: 
C.  (620°  F. )  is  decomposed,  giving  out  spon 
ously  inflammable  vapors.  Winter  made  ex 
ments  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  empll 
with  advantage  in  pharmacy,  and  found  thill 
answered  well  in  the  preparation  of  cerates" 
ointments,  but  would  not  serve  as  a  subst 
for  olive  oil  in  the  preparation  of  lead  pi 
(See  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  179,  for  later  vie' 
the  subject.)  It  is  a  non-drying  oil.  and  t 
fore  will  not  answer  for  painting;  but  it  is 
mously  used  for  adulteration  (particularl 
French  olive  oils)  and  for  various  purpos 
the  arts,  as  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  i 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  in  lamps  it  I 
with  a  bright  light.  It  saponifies  slowlylrt 
yields  an  excellent  firm,  white,  and  odorless  s 

Guacamphol.    Camphoric  Guaiacolcster. 
(C00.C6H40CH3)2.— This   is   a   white,  tas 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  gastric  juice 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  be 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  intestinal  alkalies 
camphoric  acid  and  guaiacol.    It  was  origi 
brought  forward  by  Lasker  as  an  antihidroti< 
has  been  used  in  phthisis  by  other  clinicmi 
arresting  the  night  sweat  with  asserted  exc 
results.  "  Dose,  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2-1 
taken  immediately  after  supper  in  capsule. 

Guaco.— This  'name  is  given  in  Central 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  va 
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irrts  belonging  to  the  genera  Willughbaea  (better 
own  under   the  newer   name,   Mikania)  and 
istolochia;  but  it  is  in  its  application  to  the 
l'erent  species  of  the  former  genus  that  the 
me  is  known  in  medicine.     The  species  most 
;d  is  .If.   amara    (Willd. ),  O.  Kze.,  Mikania 
lira  (Willd.),  M.  Guaco  (Humb.  and  Bonpl.). 
o  plants  are  closely  allied  to  the  Eupatoria.    M . 
ustonis  (Willd. ) ,  O.  Kze.,  M.  gonoclada  (DC), 
Kze.    (of    the    Fam.    Composite)  ;  Aristolo- 
a  fragrantissima,  Ruiz,  A.  grandiflora,  Sw.,  A. 
•tundra,  Jaeq.  (of  the  Fam.  Aristoloehiacete)  ; 
nocladia  integrif.olia,  Jacq.     (Fam.  Anacardia- 
),  are  all  known  locally  as  guaco.   M.  amara  is 
cribed  as  having  twining  stems,  with  round, 
*te,  and  hairy  branches;   ovate  subacuminate, 
lotely  dentate  leaves,  somewhat  narrowed  at 
base,  rough  above  and  hairy  beneath,  and 
ers  in  opposite  axillary  corymbs.    The  plant 
native  of  intertropical  America,  and  has  been 
oduced  into  the  West  India  Islands  from  the 
tinent.   The  leaves  are  the  part  used.    The  re- 
of  a  long  and  close  investigation  into  the 
iral  history  of  guaco  by  the  distinguished  Gui- 
t   is,    that    the    guaco    from    this  source, 
"ad  of  possessing,  as  has  been  asserted,  a 
ng,  penetrating,  and  nauseous  odor,  is  in  fact 
orous,  and  destitute  of  all  active  properties, 
that  the  strongly  aromatic  plants  which  have 
employed  under  the  name  of  guaco  all  belong 
genus  Aristolochia,  especially  .4.  cymbifera, 
t.  and  Zucc,  growing  in  Brazil,  after  this  A. 
ima  (De  Cand.),  and  in  less  degree  A.  max- 
Jaeq.  (A.  geminiflora,  H.  B.  K. ).    (.7.  P.  C, 
.  99.) 

though  the  guacos  of  South  America  seem  to 
tirely  distinct  drugs,  they  appear  to  be  indis- 
inately  used  by  the  natives  for  the  cure  of  the 
of  poisonous  serpents,  as  was  first  made 
'n  by  Mutis,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
boldt  and  Bonpland.    The  medicine  is  also 
in  South  America  as  a  febrifuge  and  anthel- 
lr|ic,  and  has  been   considered  antisyphilitic. 
'\|\v  years  ago  it  attracted  on  the  continent  of 
r-lpe  considerable  attention  on  account  of  its 
l?d  power  in  epidemic  cholera  and  chronic 
jthora.   The  Aristolochia  cymbifera.  Mart,  and 
M|  has  been  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  by 
(jjltte.    The  root  of  this  plant  as  it  occurs 
Mmmerce  is  cylindrical,  from  three  to  four 
■meters  in  diameter,  much  broken  up  into  long 
PBts,  yellowish,  with  a  strong  odor,  especially 
He  bark.    The  plant  itself  is  a  vine,  growing 
H&t  abundance  in  the  province  of  Tabasco  in 
J,|o.    Butte  was  not  able  to  find  in  it  either 
a,l|<aloid  or  a  glucoside,  but  he  found  a  black - 
i*l|>sin  which  may  be  the  active  principle  of 
^lant.  though  this  does  not  seem  probable, 
Butte  found  the  alcoholic   extract  much 
five  than  the  aqueous  extract,  which  would 
be  the  ease  if  the  resin  were  really  the 
principle.    In  the  physiological  experiments 
with  the  aqueous  extract  it  was  found  that 
guinea  pig  and  rabbit  massive  doses  pro- 
cries  and  excitement,  followed  after  a  time 
ep,  with  muscular  relaxation  and  diarrhoea. 
e  dog  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  were  very 
The  muscular  relaxation  was  probably 
as  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  wTere  in 
ition  of  activity.    An  apparent  loss  of  func- 
h  the  sensory  nerve  trunks  Butte  believed 
Hue  not  to  paralysis  of  the  nerve  fibres,  but 
centres  of  sensation.    Although  the  muscle 
>t  completely  paralyzed,  careful  experimen- 


tation showed  that  its  contractility  was  less  than 
the  norm  after  death  from  the  poisoning.  Death 
was  produced  by  an  arrest  of  the  respiration. 
The  heart  continued  to  beat  both  in  the  reptile 
and  the  mammal  after  the  cessation  of  respira- 
tion; nevertheless  there  was  depression  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  apparently  due  to  the  action 
of  the  drug  upon  the  heart.  After  death  marked 
signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  were  found, 
the  medicine  having  been  given  by  the  mouth. 
During  life  the  urine  was  albuminous,  and  at  the 
autopsy  the  kidneys  were  found  congested.  The 
temperature  gradually  rose  during  the  poisoning, 
and  less  glucose  than  normal  was  found  in  the 
blood.  Butte  believes  that  guaco  has  valuable 
therapeutic  properties  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
affections,  especially  eczema  and  pruriginous  mal- 
adies, in  which  he  used  it  both  locally  and  in- 
ternally. He  gives  the  dose  of  the  aqueous  extract 
of  guaco  as  three  grains  (0.2  6m.)  three  times  a 
day.  In  the  external  application  the  following 
formula  was  used.  Guaco  (bruised),  30  parts; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  5  parts;  water,  1000  parts; 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  allow  to  macerate 
one  hour,  decant,  and  use  the  liquid  as  a  lotion. 
(Annates  de  la  Policlin.  de  Paris,  Sept.  1S90. ) 
Guaco  is  said  to  be  largely  used  in  South  America 
as  an  antirheumatic,  and  E.  W.  Pritchard  (P. 
1861)  affirms  that  in  the  gouty  paroxysms  it  is 
especially  effective  given  in  the  dose  of  a  flui- 
drachm  (3.75  Cc.)  of  the  tincture  every  four 
hours,  and  applied  locally. 

Guaiacol  Compounds  and  Derivatives. — A 
very  large  number  of  these  compounds  have  been 
produced  by  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  put  upon 
the  market  as  substitutes  for  and  improvements 
on  ordinary  guaiacol.  Few  of  them  have  any 
more  therapeutic  value  than  guaiacol  and  most 
of  them  are  less  effective.  In  regard  to  their 
manufacture  we  refer  the  reader  to  elaborate 
papers  by  F.  G.  Ehlert  (Ph.  Rev.,  1901  and  1902). 

Guacamphol. — This  camphoric  ester  of  guaiacol 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  broken  up  in  the  intestines  into 
camphoric  acid  and  guaiacol.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially recommended  as  a  remedy  of  great  value  in 
the  treatment  of  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  administered 
for  one  or  even  two  weeks  for  the  desired  effect. 
Dose,  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2-1  Gm.)  ex- 
hibited two  hours  before  bed  time. 

Guacthol,  a  methyl  derivative  of  guaiacol, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  but  very  slightly  so 
in  water.  It  is  said  to  be  medicinally  equivalent 
to  guaiacol  except  that  it  acts  more  promptly. 
Dose,  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.2(5  Gm.). 

Guaiacol  Benzyl  Ether  or  Pyrocain  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  ether  and  melting  at 
62°  C.  It  possesses  the  general  therapeutic  prop- 
erties of  guaiacol. 

Guaiacol  Riniodidc.  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
with  something  of  the  iodine  odor,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  fatty  oils,  has  been  proposed  by 
Yicario  as  a  local  application  in  tuberculosis. 

Guaiacol  Bisul phonatc  of  Quinine  or  Guaiaquin. 
(CeH402CH3HS03)2C2oH24N202.— Guaiaquin  is  an 
acid  salt,  occurring  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  pow- 
der, very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  contains  44.26  per  cent, 
of  alkaloid  quinine,  combined  with  55.74  per  cent, 
of  guaiacol  sulphonie  acid,  the  latter  being  equiva- 
lent to  33.38  per  cent,  of  pure  guaiacol.  It  has 
been  brought  forward  as  an  anti-malarial  remedy 
and  a  gastro-intestinal  stimulant  and  antiseptic. 
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Dose,  as  a  tonic,  from  three  to  six  grains  (0.2- 
0.4  Gm.)  ;  as  an  antiperiodic,  ten  grains  (0.65 
Gm.)   three  times  a  day. 

Guaiacol  Cinnamate  or  8tyracol  occurs  in  white, 
odorless,  tasteless,  stable  needles,  almost  inaoluble 
in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
acetone  and  benzene.  It  is  said  when  taken  in- 
ternally to  be  broken  up  in  the  intestines  into 
cinnamic  acid  and  guaiacol  and  to  be  useful  not 
only  in  phthisis  but  in  various  chronic  gastro- 
intestinal and  genito-urinary  catarrhs.  Dose, 
fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.),  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Guaiacol  Ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor,  soluble  in  water,  which  was 
brought  forward  as  a  remedy  in  tuberculosis,  with 
the  statement  that  it  acts  upon  the  human  system 
like  guaiacol,  but  more  quickly  and  energetically. 
The  researches  of  De  Buck  (Belg.  Med.,  1897)  in- 
dicate, however,  that  it  is  not  more  effective  than 
is  guaiacol  in  tubercular  diseases.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  to  be  a  pronounced  analgesic,  which  when 
applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  brush  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  in  cases  of  neuralgia  or  neuritis 
produces  great  relief.  It  may  also  be  used  sub- 
cutaneously  in  10  per  cent,  emulsions  with  steril- 
ized glycerin,  and  has  been  so  applied;  this 
glycerin  solution  has  also  been  used  in.  cystitis. 

Guaiacol  Iodoform  is  a  reddish-brown  syrupy 
liquid,  which  is  really  a  solution  of  iodoform  in 
guaiacol.  It  has  been  used  hypodermically  for 
tuberculosis  (one  part  diluted  with  sixteen  parts 
of  olive  oil)  in  doses  of  fifty  minims  (3.1  Cc). 

Guaiacol  Phosphate. — Phosphoric  Guaiacol-ether 
has  been  shown  by  A.  Gilbert  (8.  M.,  1897)  to 
be  split  up  in  the  intestines,  with  the  liberation  of 
its  constituents,  and  to  afford,  therefore,  a  method 
of  administering  guaiacol,  over  which  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  innocuous  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  It  would  appear,  however, 
much  less  active  and  much  more  uncertain  in  its 
influence  than  is  guaiacol. 

Guaiacol  Phosphite.  Phoso-Guaiacol.  P(OCg 
H4OCH3 )  3.  Phospho-guaiacol. — Phosphite  of  Guai- 
acyl-ether  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  possessing 
a  sharp  taste  and  indifferent  odor.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  dissolves  very  freely  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  acetone,  benzene,  toluol,  and  the  fatty 
oils,  but  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  in  glycerin.  Melting  point,  77.5°  C.  It  con- 
tains 92.25  per  cent,  of  guaiacol,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1897  by  Ballard.  (Re'p.  de  Pharm., 
1897.)  It  is  but  slightly  poisonous,  and  probably 
is  capable  of  acting  as  do  other  preparations  of 
guaiacol. 

Can  in  col  Salol  occurs  in  small  odorless,  taste- 
less, colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform  or  benzene,  melting  at  65°  C. 
It  is  said  to  be  split  up  into  its  constituents  in 
the  intestines  and  has  been  used  in  phthisis  and 
as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  Dose,  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  (0.05  to  1  Gm.)  a  day. 

Guaiacol  Succinate. — This  drug  occurs  in  fine, 
silky,  white  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  chloroform 
or  acetone,  and  melting  at  136°  C.  It  is  said  to 
act  medicinally  like  guaiacol. 

Guaiacol  Valerate.  Geosote. — This  occurs  as 
a  pale  yellow,  oily,  mobile  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene. 
Sp.  gr.  1.038,  boiling  point  variously  given  from 
240°  to  260°  C.  Geosote  is  used  in  phthisis  and 
as  a  gastro-intestinal  antiseptic  in  fermentative 
dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea.  Dose,  five  to  ten  grains 
(0.32-0.65  Gm.). 


Guaiaform.  Geoform.  Methylemdiguaiacol.—T 
drug  is  a  tasteless  yellow  powder,  odorless 
first  but  acquiring  a  vanilla-like  odor,  solul 
in  alcohol  or  ether  but  insoluble  in  water.  It 
affirmed  to  contain  95.38  per  cent,  of  guaiacol  a 
to  be  non-irritating  and  non-toxic. 

Pyrocain.      Brenzcain  The    benzyl  ester 

guaiacol  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless,  Bta 
body,  which  is  affirmed  to  act  like  guaiacol 
to  be  free  from  irritating,  nauseating  and  to 
properties.    Used  in  the  same  doses  as  guaiacol 

Guaiacyl.  Gajacyl.  Calcium  Ortho-gunk 
Sulphonate.  ( C6H3  ( OH) .  (0CH3)  S03)  2.Ca.— T 
is  a  powder  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  soluble  in  ws 
and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  five  per  cent.  - 
tion  has  a  violet  red  color  and  may  be  used  h\ 
dermically  in  quantities  of  eight  to*  twenty  min 
(0.5-1.3  Cc). 

Guaialin.  Methylene  Diguaiacol  Benzoic  Ei 
This  substance  occurs  in  an  amorphous  powder 
a  pea-green  color,  said  to  contain  60  per  cent 
guaiacol,  30  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  and  7 
cent,  of  formaldehyde.  It  is  reccommended  a? 
antipyretic  and  alterative  tonic  in  tubercuh 

Guaiaperol.  Piperidin  Guaiacolatc. — This 
occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  79°-80 
(174.2°-176°  F. ) ,  having  a  feeble  creosote  0| 
soluble  in  water  1  to  30,  freely  soluble  in  alec 
and  has  been  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  (B 
J.,  vol.  ii.  1898.)  In  doses  of  from  five  to 
grains  (0.32-0.65  Gm.)  in  capsules,  three  t 
a  day,  after  meals,  in  phthisis  it  is  said  to  lc 
cough  and  cause  general  improvement. 

Guaiaquin.  Quinine  Guaiacol  Bisulpho 
( C6H402CH3HS03 )  2C20H24N2O2.— This  subs 
occurs  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  bitter  pov 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  diluted  acid 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  internal  nied 
as  a  tonic,  but  especially  as  an  antiperiodti 
various  malarial  diseases  with  asserted  gooi| 
suits.  It  is  stated  that  the  sterilized  10  per 
solution  may  be  given  hypodermically  will 
production  of  little  pain.  This  solution  has 
been  used  locally  with  alleged  good  resulll 
gonorrhoea  and  other  infected  conditions, 
three  to  ten  grains  (0.2-0.65  Gm.):  sixty 
(3.9  Gm.)  may  be  given  in  a  day. 

Guaiaquinol.     Guaiakinol.     Quinine  Dib 
guaiacolate. — This  is  a  compound  which  conj 
the  properties  of  quinine,  guaiacol.  and  bro 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  is  used 
antipyretic  and  sedative  in  tuberculosis. 
eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.). 

Guaiasanol.     Diethyl-glycocoUguaiacol  £j 

chloride.    C6H4  <^omCHaN.  ( C2H5 )  a.HGT 
substance  occurs  m  very  soluble  white  prisi 
ing  at  184°  C.  (363.2°  F.),  emitting  an  odor 
ly  suggestive  of  guaiacol  and  possessing  an 
taste.     It  was  first  produced  by  Einhon| 
Hutz   (J.  P.  C,  174,  1903)   through  the 
of  aceticomonochlorguaiaeol  and  diethylamir. 
the  presence  of  alkalies  it  breaks  up,  libel 
guaiacol,  which  has  been  found  in  the  tin 
animals  to  which  guaiasanol  had  been  givq 
has  been  given  by  A.  Einhorn  in  doses  of 
five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains 
Gm.)  daily  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacol. 

Guaisotol. — This  is  one  of  the  numerouiji 
of  preparations  having  a  name  which  sil 
that  of  a  chemical  compound:  it  is  statedf 
a  syrup  of  guaiacol  containing  16  graf 
guaiacol  to  the  fluidounce.  Dose,  one  t<l 
fluidrachms   (3.75-15.00  Cc). 
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uajamar.    Guaiacol-glycerincster. — This  is  a 

a  crystalline  powder,  CeEU^Q^j |^( ^  which 

esses  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  melts  at  75° 
167°  F.)  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  glyc- 

and  20  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
ture.   According  to  G.  Buttler  it  splits  up  in 

intestines  into  guaiacol  and  glycerin  and 
•ds  an  excellent  method  of  intestinal  antisep- 
in  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  etc.  Great  relief 
been  obtained  in  acute  and  articular  rheuina- 

by  the  local  application  of  the  remedy  in  the 
i  of  an  ointment  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
jamar  and  one  of  lanolin.    Dose,  three  to  fif- 

grains  (0.2-1  Gm.). 

uano.    Bird-manure. — This  is  a  valuable  ma- 

consisting  of  the  decomposed  excrement  of 
itless  aquatic  birds,  which  has  accumulated  for 
i  on  certain  barren  and  uninhabited  islets  of 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  in  other 
lities  throughout  the  world.  Guano  is  a  coarse 
powder  of  a  brown  color.  Exposed  to  the  air 
)sorbs  moisture,  and  becomes  somewhat  sticky, 
odor  is  offensive  and  slightly  ammoniacal. 
Ii  the  powder  are  intermingled  friable  lumps, 
•h  exhibit  in  their  inside  whitish  specks,  and 
ih,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  fall  to  powder,  ex- 
ng  an  ammoniacal  odor.    It  is  soluble  in  great 

in  water,  and  the  solution  formed  contains 
fly  ammonium  oxalate.  When  exposed  to  heat 
!ackens,  burns  with  a  slight  flame,  exhales  the 

of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  whitish  ash,  vary- 
in  amount  from  27  to  35  per  cent.  The  value 
uano  as  a  fertilizer  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
)ortion  of  the  organic  ingredients,  the  phos- 
:es  being  of  secondary  importance.  M.  E. 
drimont  infers,  from  the  analyses  of  seventeen 
pies  of  Peruvian  guano,  that  the  proportion  of 
ogen  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  divid- 
the  amount  of  the  organic  matters  by  five, 
samples  varied  greatly  in  value.     (J.  P.  C, 

1857  )  Crystals  of  ammonium  carbonate 
1  frequently  been  observed  in  guano.  0. 
fit  of  Baltimore  found  Colombian  guano  to 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  (Chem. 
.,  Dec.  1,  1855.)  Unger  obtained  from  Peru- 
l  guano,  in  1S45,  a  peculiar  substance,  called 
u'ne,  C5H5N5O.  (See  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xvii. 
)  By  the  oxidation  of  guanine,  as  well  as  by 
•r  processes,  chemists  have  prepared  guanidin, 
N3,  and  from  this  in  turn  a  series  of  deriva- 
s.  For  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  chem- 
i"  and  physiological  action  of  these  substances, 
Arbeiten  des  Pharmak.  Inst,  zu  Dorpat,  Bd. 
-xii.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  gua- 
1  there  is  produced  the  base  xanthine,  C5H4 
'2,  and  Emil  Fischer  has  shown  that  theobro- 
l  and  caffeine  are  capable  of  being  produced 
1  xanthine,  and  are,  in  fact,  dimethyl-  and 
tethyl-xanthine  respectively.  (A.  J.  P.,  1882, 
)  Guano  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  which, 
n  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  potters'  clay 
nther  diluent,  is  capable  of  causing  vesica- 
•  It  has  been  used  as  a  counter-irritant  and 
'  BS  a  stimulant  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases, 
'dally  in  eczema,  ecthyma,  and  tinea  capitis. 

various  preparations  of  eruano,  see  Kith  ed. 
?.  D. 

uarea.  Guarea  purgans.  Gito.  (Fam.  Meli- 
e-)—  The  root  of  G.  Rush  pi  (Brit,),  Eusby 
"carpus  Rusbr/i.  Brit.),  of  Bolivia,  has  proper- 
resembling  those  of  ipecac.  The  root  and 
E  of  this  Brazilian  plant  are  said  to  be  drastic 
natives. 


Gum  Cebil. — This  gum  is  a  product  of  the  Bra- 
zilian leguminous  tree  J'iptadenia  Cebil,  Griseb. 
(Cebil  Colorado).  It  occurs  in  reddish-yellow 
tears,  or  in  dark-colored  angular  masses,  and 
forms  a  reddish-yellow,  odorless,  viscous  mucil- 
age of  acid  reaction.  It  is  said  to  contain  80.7S 
per  cent,  of  arabin. 

Gum,  Cedar. — This,  the  product  from  Cedrata 
australis,  F.  Muell.,  or  Red  Cedar  of  Queensland 
(Fam.  Meliacea>),  is  a  very  pale  yellow  gum, 
occurring  in  tears  about  an  inch  long,  feeling 
leathery  between  the  teeth,  swelling  and,  finally, 
almost  dissolving  in  water.  It  contains  about  08 
per  cent,  of  arabin,  and  G  per  cent,  of  metarabin, 
but  no  resin.    (P.  ,/.,  vol.  xx.  1890.) 

Gum  Elemi.  Elemi.  Elemi,  Fr. — The  botani- 
cal source  of  this  concrete  resinous  exudation  is 
not  positively  determined,  and  it  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  drug  usually  known  by  the  name  of  elemi 
is  derived  from  several  different  trees.  That  known 
to  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Ethiopia,  and  all  the  elemi  of  commerce  was 
originally  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  tree 
which  afforded  it  was  not  accurately  known,  but 
was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Amyris.  At 
present  the  drug  is  said  to  be  derived  from  three 
sources. — namely,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Mauila. 
According  to  Pcckolt,  Brazilian  elemi  (Taeama- 
haca,  Tacamaque  terreuse,  Fr. )  appears  to  be  the 
product  of  Protium  hcptaphytlum  (Aubl.), 
March  (Icica  heptaphylla,  Aubl.),  P.  Icicariba 
(DC),  March  (Icica  Icicariba,  DC.)  (Fam.  Bur- 
seracese),  and  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  seems 
not  to  occur  to  any  extent  in  general  commerce, 
and  to  be  used  locally  as  a  substitute  for  incense. 
It  occurs  in  brown  almost  odorless  pieces,  inter- 
nally white,  about  the  size  of  a  bean.  Manila 
elemi  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  soft  and  one  hard, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  Canarium 
commune,  L.,  of  the  same  family.  It  is  erro- 
neously stated  in  some  works  to  be  a  native  of 
Carolina.  The  elemi  is  obtained  by  incisions  into 
the  trees,  through  which  the  juice  flows  and  con- 
cretes upon  the  bark.  The  Mexico  elemi  is  said 
by  Royle  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of  Elaph- 
rium  which  that  author  has  described  from 
dried  specimens  and  proposes  to  name  E.  elemif- 
erum.    (Mat.  Med.,  Am.  ed.,  339.) 

Carana-elemi. — The  product  of  Protium  Carana, 
(H.  B.  K. ),  March,  produced  on  the  confines  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  occurs  in  masses  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  externally  hard,  internally 
soft,  with  a  peculiar  fennel-like  aromatic  odor. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  According  to  Tschirch 
and  Saal.  carana-elemi  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
exceedingly  acrid  resin.  (A.  Pharm.,  Bd.  241, 
1903.) 

Elemi  is  in  masses  of  various  consistence,  some- 
times solid  and  heavy  like  wax,  sometimes  light 
and  porous;  unctuous  to  the  touch :  diaphanous; 
of  diversified  colors,  generally  greenish  with  in- 
termingled points  of  white  or  yellow,  sometimes 
greenish  white  with  brown  stains,  sometimes  yel- 
low like  sulphur;  fragile  and  friable  when  cold; 
softening  by  the  heat  of  the  hand:  of  a  terebin- 
thinate  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  diminishing  with 
a^e.  and  resembling  to  some  extent  that  of  lemon 
and  fennel;  of  a  warm,  slightly  bitter,  disagree- 
able taste;  entirely  soluble,  with  the  exception  of 
impurities,  in  boiling  alcohol :  and  affording  a 
volatile  oil  by  distillation.  "  Moistened  with  rec- 
tified spirit, "it  breaks  up  into  small  particles, 
which,,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen 
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partly  to  consist  of  acieular  crystals."  Br.  1885. 
Elemi  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  rosin  and 
turpentine. 

The  two  varieties  of  elemi  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated chemically  are  the  Manila,  or  soft 
elemi,  and  the  Brazilian,  or  hard  elemi.  The 
Manila  elemi  contains  10  per  cent,  of  an  ethereal 
oil  (made  up  of  phellandrene  and  dipentene),  amy- 
rin,  C3oH6oO,  of  which,  according  to  Vesterberg, 
the  isomeric  varieties  a  and  b-amyrin  are  present, 
an  amorphous  resin,  small  amounts  of  elemic 
acid,  C35H46O4,  bryoidin,  C20H38O3,  and  a  bitter 
principle.  The  Brazilian  elemi  (protium  elemi) 
contained  protomyrin,  30  per  cent.;  protolaminic 
acid,  25  per  cent.;  and  protolaresine,  37.5  per 
cent.  Ths  protomyrin  has  the  same  melting  point 
and  formula  as  the  amyrin  from  Manila  elemi. 

Elemi  has  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
turpentines,  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  external 
use.  In  the  United  States  it  is  rarely  employed 
even  in  this  way.  In  the  pharmacy  of  Europe 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  numerous  plas- 
ters and  ointments.  We  are  told  that  it  is  occa- 
sionally brought  to  this  country  in  small  frag- 
ments mixed  with  the  coarser  kinds  of  gum  arabic 
from  the  Levant  and  India.  TJnguentum  Elemi, 
Br.  Ph.  1885,  was  of  the  strength  of  about  20 
per  cent. 

Gum,  Grass=Tree. — An  Australian  product, 
said  to  be  obtained  by  exudation  from  different 
species  of  Xanthorrhcea,  especially  X.  hastilis,  R. 
Br.  (Fam.  Liliaceae. )  It  is  of  a  resinous  char- 
acter, usually  as  found  in  the  markets  in  the 
state  of  small  fragments  or  coarse  powder,  result- 
ing from  the  breaking  up  of  the  larger  brittle 
masses  in  which  it  first  occurs.  It  is  of  a  deep 
reddish-yellow  color  in  mass,  but  greenish  yellow 
in  powder.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
when  chewed,  nor  adhere  to  the  teeth,  but  has  a 
slightly  astringent  and  aromatic  flavor.  It  melts 
with  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  takes 
lire  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  and 
emitting  a  fragrant  odor  not  unlike  that  of  bal- 
sam of  Tolu.  It  yields  picric  acid  largely  under 
the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  natives  and  early 
settlers  employed  it  as  a  medicine  in  diarrhoea. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  extensively,  instead  of  shellac, 
in  cabinet  work,  but  to  be  distinctly  inferior.  For 
much  interesting  information  concerning  it  and 
other  resinous  products  of  the  genus  Xanthorrhoea, 
see  paper  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  P.  J.,  vol.  xxi. 
1891,  It  is  obtainable  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
as  the  plants  producing  it  are  abundant  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  Australia.  (A.  J.  P., 
1866,  465.)  Three  hundred  tons  of  the  resin  of 
X.  haslilis  have  been  exported  in  one  year,  and 
at  one  time  the  price  rose  to  £65  per  ton  for  the 
best  quality,  but  for  ordinary  quality  it  is  from 
£7  to  £10.  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  405.)  (See  article  on 
Xanthorrhoea  Resins. ) 

Gum   Hogg.    Hog-Gum.    Euteeragum  Under 

the  name  of  Gum-Hogg  a  peculiar  gum  is  much 
used  in  marbling  paper.  A  full  discussion  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  77.  S.  D., 
but,  as  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Bassora 
gum,  and  rarely  found  in  commerce,  we  omit 
any  further  account  of  it. 

Gum,  Indian.  Qummi  Tndicum.  Ohati  Gum. 
A  gummy  exudation  from  the  wood  of  Anogeissus 
la  1 i  folia.  (Fam.  Combretacese. )  The  forests  of 
India  produce  large  quantities  of  gums,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  found  their  way  into  commerce 
and  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  sub- 
stitutes for  gum  arabic. 


Of  these  gums,i  that  yielded  by  Prosopis  epi 
occurs  in  small  angular  yellowish  fragments, 
sometimes  in  large  ovoid"  tears  two  inches  Ion 
of  an  amber  color,  frosted  externally  with  crack- 
It  forms  with  water  a  dark-colored"  tasteless 
cilage  and  resembles  in  its  behavior  to  reagen 
the  Mezquite  gum.  The  gum  of  Fcronia 
phantum  is  in  small  irregular  tears  varying  fr< 
reddish-brown  to  pale  yellow  and  forms  a  thi< 
tasteless,  colorless  mucilage  which  resembles  gi 
arabic,  but  is  precipitated  by  neutralized  lead  aj 
tate  and  gelatinized  by  ferric  chloride,  althou 
unaffected  by  borax.  The  most  important  of 
Indian  gums  is  that  which  has  been  recognized 
the  Br.  Add.,  and  which  in  its  solubility  and  re; 
tion  to  reagents  closely  resembles  gum  arabic. 
has  double  the  power  of  viscosity  of  gum  ara 
and  forms  with  water  a  colorless  mucilage  hav* 
a  faint  characteristic  odor.  It  is  well  suited 
pharmaceutical  use,  and  is  said  to  be  specia 
valuable  in  the  making  of  emulsions.  It  is  insc 
ble  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  It  occurs  "  in  ver 
form  or  rounded  tears  of  varying  size,  pale  am 
or  yellowish-white  in  color,  translucent,  witli 
somewhat  dull  surface  and  breaking  with  a  bri 
glassy  fracture.  The  aqueous  solution  is  ge 
inized  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  (90  per  cen 
solution  of  borax,  or  solution  of  lead  subacetn; 
but  it  is  unaffected  by  the  addition  of  test-solul 
of  ferric  chloride  (distinction  from  Amrad 
certain  other  gums)  or  of  solution  of  lead  acetj 
It  is  not  colored  blue  or  brown  by  a  small  qv 
tity  of  solution  of  iodine  (absence  of  starch 
commercial  'dextrin').  On  incineration  Inc1 
Gum  should  not  yield  more  than  4  per  cent 
ash."    Br.  Add. 

The  Br.  Add.  allows  of  the  substitution  of 
dian  gum  in  official  preparations  in  place  of 
acacia,  with  the  statement  that  one  part  o 
should  be  substituted  for  two  of  the  acacia. 
mucilage  of  Indian  gum  (Mucilago  Gu 
Indici,  Br.  Add.)  is  made  with  two  avoi 
pois  ounces  of  gum  to  six  fluidounces  of  dist 
water. 

Gum  Kauri. — This  is  an  amber-like  subst; 
varying  from  a  soft  cream-white  to  an  ai 
color,  dug  in  large  quantities  from  the  soi 
New  Zealand.    It  is  a  resinous  exudation  I 
Agathis  australis    (Lamb.),  Steud.  (Damn1 
australis,  Lamb. ) ,  of  the  fam.  Conifer*,  but,  i 
first  exudes  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
ground,  it  is  not  esteemed.   According  to  Tseb 
and  Niederstadt,  it  contains  kaurinic  acid,  Ci 
02,  1.5  per  cent.;  a-  and  S-kaurolic  acids,  Ci 
02,  48  to  50  per  cent.;  kaurinolic  acid,  C17H 
and  kauronolic  acid,  C12H24O2,  together.  20  t 
per  cent.    All  these  resin  acids  are  soluble  in 
tion  of  sodium  hydroxide.    Baume  Calcdonicn 
sists  of  a  solution  of  kauri  gum  in  an  equal  w 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,    it  has  been  used 
alleged  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  wc  »  ; 
and  ulcers,  of  eczema  and  other  skin  affedr" 
and  as  a  substitute  for  collodion  and  the  scjj 
sodium  silicate.    When  applied  to  a  well  cleJ 
and  dried  wound  it  leaves  a  slight  deposit  of  [ 
as  a  varnish,  which  is  not  affected  by  frictn 
contact  with  water. 


1  There  appears  to  be  considerable  confusion 
the  proper  use  of  the  names  of  Indian  gums.  M 
gum,  of  the  Br.  Add.  is  probably  the  gum  of  tret 
elephantum  (Fam.  Rutacese).  but,  according  n 
editors  of  the  Indian  Pharmacograpma,  the  term  a 
is  unknown  in  India  and  is  of  African  origin  afl 
to  dark  brown  acacia  gums.  The  ghati  gum  c 
Indian  bazaars  is  usually  a  mixed  product. 


IRT  II. 


Gum  Mango. — i 


Gutta-Percha. 
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(ium  Mango. — Tliis  gum,  which  is  obtained 
mi  the  mango  tree,  Mangifera  indica,  L.,  occurs 
the  Indian  bazaars  in  amber-colored  or  red- 
sh-yellow  lumps,  almost  transparent,  with  a 
illiant  conchoidal  fracture,  39.4  per  cent,  of 
itch  is  soluble  in  water.     (See  J.  P.  C,  19, 

Gum  Mesquite,    Mesquite  Gum.     Gum  Mez- 
ite. — This  is  the  product  of  Pi'osopis  juliflora 
iwa),  DC,  P.  glandulosa,  Torr.,  and  perhaps 
ler  species  of  the  same  genus.    Mesquite  is  a 
mil  thorny  acacia-like  tree  or  shrub  belonging 
the  fam.  Leguminosae,  and  growing  in  New 
;xico,  Texas,   and    other   neighboring  regions, 
isre  it  covers  vast  extents  of  country.    The  fruit 
a  long,  compressed  pod,  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp, 
lich  is  said  to  contain  30  per  cent,  of  grape 
jar,  and  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  as  food.  A 
in  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches.   It  occurs 
irregular,  roundish  pieces,  of  various  sizes  and 
lally  of  a  dark  amber-brown  color,  though  some- 
les,  especiallj'  when  gathered  from  young  trees, 
is  nearly  colorless.    Procter  found  it  to  resem- 
gum  arabic  in  its  solubilities,  but  to  differ 
entially  in  not  being  precipitated  by  lead  sub- 
■tate,  and  in  its  strong  solution  not  being  coagu- 
od  by  borax.    (A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  224.)  Campbell 
irfit  found  in  it  a  very  little  bassorin  (0.206 
•  cent.),  which  did  not  exist  in  the  specimens 
imined  by  Procter.    (Am.  J.  Sci.,  March,  1855, 
1.)    See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1855,  542,  for  a  brief 
icription  of  the  gum  and  its  character. 
The  saccharine  pods  of  Prosopis  odorata,  Torr. 
1  Frem.    (P.   pubescens,   Benth.),  are  largely 
ployed  as  food  by  the  Indians,  and  those  of 
the  species  form  valuable  fodder  for  cattle. 
Ium  Sassa.    Sassa  Gum. — This  name  has  been 
ilied   by    Guibourt    to    a    gum,  occasionally 
light   into    commerce    from    the    East,  and 
iwering  to  Bruce's  description  of  the  product 
a  tree  which   he  calls   sassa.    According  to 
ibourt's    description,    it    is    in  mammillary 
sses,  or  in  convoluted   pieces   resembling  an 
monite,  of  a  reddish  color  and  somewhat  shin- 
'  surface,  and  more  transparent  than  traga- 
ith.    Its  taste  is  like  that  of  tragacanth,  but 
;htly  acrid.    When  introduced   into   water  it 
omes  white,  softens,  and  swells  to  four  or  five 
ics  its  original  bulk;  but  it  preserves  its  shape, 
ther,  like  tragacanth,  forming  a  mucilage,  nor, 
i  Bassora  gum.  separating  into  distinct  rlocculi. 
is  rendered  blue  by  iodine. 

ium  Sonora.  Sonora  Gum. — According  to 
?\vson  the  exudation  from  Covillea  tridentata 
(.'.).  Vaill.  (Larrea  mcxicana.  Moric),  con- 
is  17.27  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  11.71  per  cent, 
mucilage  and  allied  substances.  (For  details 
P.  J.,  xvi.  128;  also  A.  J.  P.,  May,  1898.) 
ium  Sterculia.  Sterculia  Gum — A  number  of 
>s  belonging  to  the  genus  Sterculia  in  India, 
ica.  and  Australia  yield  gums  in  considerable 
ntity,  most  of  which  resemble  in  their  appear- 
e  tragacanth,  and  some  of  which  have  remark- 
i  adhesive  properties.  These  gums  have  not, 
'ever,  become  important  articles  of  commerce. 
<>  P.  J.,  Nov.  1889:  A.  J.  P..  Jan.  1900.) 
iutta=Percha.  Guetah  or  gueutta-pertoha, 
lay  (meaning  gueutta,  gum:  pertcha,  rags  or 
ips).  Gummi  plasticum. — This  is  a  hydro- 
ion  like  India  rubber  obtained  from  the  juice 
pertain  tropical  plants.  It  is  less  elastic  than 
ia  rubber,  so  that  when  changed  in  form  by 
'hanical  force  it  preserves  its  new  shape.  At 
'mperature  of  boiling  water  it  becomes  highly 


plastic  and  capable  on  cooling  of  preserving  the 
shapes  in  which  it  has  been  moulded,  while  India 
rubber,  treated  by  heat,  preserves  its  elasticity 
until  the  temperature  becomes  excessive,  when  it 
changes  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
two  substances  is  in  their  reaction  with  sulphur, 
rubber  readily  vulcanizing,  gutta-percha  being 
practically  incapable  of  so  doing. 

The  plants  which  are  capable  of  yielding  gutta- 
percha are  quite  numerous,  but  those  yielding 
the  commercial  substance  inhabit  the  limited  re- 
gion of  South  America  between  the  third  degree 
of  south  and  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  limited  portion  of  Asia  between  longitude  102° 
and  112°.  It  is  probable  that  other  equatorial  or 
sub-equatorial  regions  do,  however,  produce  gutta- 
percha. 

Of  the  true  gutta-percha  trees,  three  are  or  have 
been  especially  important,  namely,  1.  Palaquium 
Gutta  (Hook."  f . ) ,  Burck,  Dichopsis  Gutta  (Th. 
Lobb. ) ,  B.  and  H.,  Isonandra  Gutta  (Serrulaz), 
Dichopsis  oblongifolium,  Beauvisage  (Palaquium 
oblongifolium,  Burck),  Isonandra  oblongifolia, 
Teysmann.  2.  Palaquium  bomcense,  Teysraann. 
3.  Palaquium  Treubii  and  its  variety,  parvifolium, 
Burck. 

Of  these  trees  the  Palaquium  Gutta  lias  been 
practically  exterminated.  The  P.  oblongifolium 
is  said  to  yield  the  best  of  all  the  gutta-perchas, 
and  to  be  cultivated  in  Sumatra.  Other  sapo- 
taceous  species  of  trees  yield  gutta-percha  of 
inferior  quality  or  in  small  quantities,  and  it  is 
stated  that  P.  pustulatum  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon 
and  Payena  Leerii  is  cultivated  in  its  native 
Sumatra. 

Gutta-percha  is  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  it  is  sent 
to  Singapore.  In  obtaining  gutta-percha,  after  the 
tree  has  been  cut  down,  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark  into  the  latex,  and  the  milk,  after  having 
been  collected  in  gourds,  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the 
resulting  masses  washed  by  kneading  with  water, 
increased  in  weight  by  additions  of  wood,  dirt, 
pebbles,  etc.,  and  finally  sent  into  trade  worked 
into  masses  with  a  fair  exterior. 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  researches  of  Jung- 
lleisch  that  the  leaves  of  the  gutta-percha  trees 
contain,  even  after  drying,  nine  per  cent,  of  gutta- 
percha, as  extracted  by  toluene.  Hitherto  the 
leaves  have  been  simply  lost  in  the  forest.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  year's  product  of  leaves  of 
the  thirty  year  old  tree  will  yield  as  much  gutta- 
percha as  does  the  tree  when  cut  down,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Malays  to 
collect  the  leaves  instead  of  destroying  the  trees. 
Patents  have  been  taken  out  for  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent processes,  in  which  carbon  disulphide, 
toluene,  rosin  oil,  and  light  petroleum  are  used 
as  solvents. 

In  Singapore  the  gutta-perchas  of  various 
sources  are  mixed,  and  three  commercial  articles 
are  sold. — viz.  (1)  first  quality,  (2)  medium  qual- 
ity, (3)  white  gutta-percha. 

Small  quantities  of  commercial  gutta-percha 
may  be  freed  from  impurities  and  obtained  per- 
fectly white  by  dissolving  one  part  of  gutta-percha 
in  twenty  of  boiling  benzene,  shaking  the  solution 
frequently  with  calcium  sulphate,  which  upon 
standing  two  or  three  days  carries  down  with  it 
the  coloring  matter,  then  decanting  the  clear 
liquid,  and  adding  it.  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
to  alcohol,  agitating  continually.  The  deposited 
gutta-percha  is  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
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Gutta-percha  is  of  a  dull  white  or  whitish  color, 
often  with  reddish-brown  streaks,  of  a  feeble  odor, 
tasteless,  at  ordinary  temperatures  hard  and  al- 
most horny,  somewhat  flexible  in  thin  pieces,  hav- 
ing an  unctuous  feel  under  the  fingers,  and  very 
tenacious.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.9791.  (Soubeiran.)  At 
about  49°  C.  (120.2°  F.)  it  becomes  softer  and 
more  flexible,  but  is  still  elastic,  resisting,  and 
tenacious.  At  from  66°  to  71°  C.  (150.8°  to  159.8° 
F.)  it  is  soft,  very  plastic,  and  capable  of  being 
welded  and  moulded  into  any  form;  "plastic 
above  120°  F.  (48.8°  C.)."  Br.  It  can  be  softened 
either  by  means  of  hot  water  or  by  dry  heat.  On 
cooling,  it  reassumes  its  former  state,  and  retains 
any  form  which  may  have  been  given  to  it.  In 
the  softened  state  it  is  readily  cut  with  a  knife, 
though  with  some  difficulty  when  cold.  Exposed 
to  a  heat  of  166°  C.  (330.8°  F. ) ,  it  loses  a  portion 
of  water,  and  on  hardening  becomes  translucent 
and  gray;  but  it  recovers  its  original  characters 
if  immersed  in  water.  Subjected  to  igneous  dis- 
tillation, it  yields  volatile  products  resembling 
closely  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  caoutchouc 
by  the  same  process.  Heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
melts,  foams  up,  and  takes  fire,  burning  with  a 
brilliant  flame  and  much  smoke.  A  portion  thus 
melted  retains  the  state  of  a  viscid  fluid  on  cool- 
ing. Gutta-percha  is  a  non-conductor  of  electric- 
ity. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  alkaline 
solutions,  and  the  weak  acids.  Ether  and  the 
volatile  oils  soften  it  in  the  cold,  and  imperfectly 
dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Oil  of  turpentine 
dissolves  it  perfectly,  forming  a  clear,  colorless 
solution,  which  yields  it  unchanged  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  also  dissolved  by  carbon  disulphide, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  petroleum  benzin.  It  has 
an  ultimate  composition  closely  analogous  to  if 
not  identical  with  that  of  caoutchouc.  According 
to  Baumhauer,  pure  gutta-percha,  as  it  issues  from 
the  tree,  is  a  hydrocarbon,  with  the  formula  (Cio 
Hi6)2,  which  he  calls  gutta,  and  by  the  oxidation 
of  which,  in  various  degrees,  the  different  bodies 
constituting  gutta-percha  are  produced.  This  hy- 
drocarbon can  be  separated  by  treating  gutta- 
percha with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling 
the  residue  with  ether,  which  deposits  the  gutta 
on  cooling,  but  the  ethereal  treatment  must  be 
frequently  repeated  to  obtain  it  quite  pure.  (J.Pr. 
Chem.,  lxxviii.  279.)  Arpe  considers  gutta- 
percha as  a  mixture  of  six  different  resins,  which 
may  have  been  formed  from  a  hydrocarbon,  Cio 
Hie.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  471.)  Oudemans 
(Jahresb.,  1859,  517)  finds  two  resinous  pro- 
ducts in  gutta-percha:  fluavil,  fusing  at  42°  C. 
(107.6°  F.),  with  the  formula  C2oH320,  and  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol,  and  albane,  fusing  at  140°  C. 
(284°  F.),  with  the  formula  C10Hi60,  and 
soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and 
ether,  from  which  last  it  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling.  Payen  has  shown  that  three  proximate 
principles  exist  in  the  natural  gutta-percha,— viz., 
gutta  (insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
alcohol),  78  to  82  per  cent.;  fluavile  (insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol),  4  to  6  per  cent.;  albane  (soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol),  14  to  16  per  cent.  Gutta-percha 
resists  putrefaction  strongly;  but  in  certain 'situa- 
tions, as  when  employed  to  protect  underground 
telegraph  wires  passing  near  the  roots  of  the  oak, 
it  has  been  observed  to  undergo  speedy  decom- 
position, in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
action  of  fungi.     (P.  ./.,  xvii.  193.) 

Gutta-percha  is  employed  very  largely  in  the 
arts  for  various  purposes,  especially  as  a  protec- 
tion to  electrical  wires.    In  medicine  it  is  used 


simply  for  mechanical  purposes,  as  in  the  forma 
tion  of  splints  and  the  manufacture  of  rargi 
instruments.    For  details  of  its  use  the  reader  it 
referred  to  works  on  surgery. 

Gymnema.  Gymnema  silvestris,  R.  Br. — This  i 
a  woody  climber,  belonging  to  the  Asclepiadaee;f 
which  grows  in  India  and  also  in  Africa.  The  roo 
has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  by  the  nativ 
as  a  remedy  in  snake  bite,  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
Dyer  (Kature,  1887)  that  directly  after  the  ea 
ing  of  one  or  two  leaves  it  is  impossible  to  test 
sugar,  though  other  tastes  are  not  obscured.  Tim 
pungency  alone  is  detected  in  gingerbread,  and 
sweet  orange  tastes  like  a  lime.   The  active  prii 
ciple,  gymnemic  acid,  was  discovered  by  Hoope 
and  has  been  used  with  considerable  Buccees 
a  remedy  for  parageusia  and  hallucinations 
taste.     The  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  is 
be  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  inside  of  the  inou 
or  a  hot  infusion  (15  per  cent.)  of  the  crude  dn 
may  be  used.    (See  Th.  M„  Bd.  ix.) 

Gymnocladus.    Gymnocladus  cayiadensis,  La 
(G.  dioica   (L.),  Koch).    Coffee-tree.  Kentuc 
Mahogany.     ( Fam.  Leguminosae. )  — According 
Bartholow,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  seeds 
toxic.      (Am.  Drug.,  April,  1886.)  Samuel 
Mell   (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  230)  obtained  from  th 
by  petroleum  benzin  about  10  per  cent,  of  fii 
oil  which  is  yellowish,  saponifiable,  and  of 
gr.  0.919.     Ether  extracted  a  little  wax.  i 
and  resin.   A  little  tannin  and  a  small  quantity 
glucoside  were  also  obtained.    This  latter  hac 
peculiar  odor  and  an  acid  burning  taste.  Jarj 
H.  Martin  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  558)  obtained  a  ycl 
saponifiable  oil  from  the  bean  and  the  bark  an 
glucoside  from  the  pulp. 

Haemoglobin.    Hemoglobin. — A  constituent 
venous  blood,  passing  in  the  arterial  blood  i 
oxyhemoglobin.    Its  molecular  formula  is  exi 
ordinarily  complex,  the  haemoglobin  from  the  b 
of  swine  having,  according  to  some  writers, 
formula  CsosiHioosNissSsFeOiTg,  while  that  ti 
dogs'  blood  is  given  as  C636Hio25Ni64S3Fe0j 
Various  preparations  of  desiccated  blood  eontair 
haemoglobin  have  been  put  upon  the  market.  C 
tals  of  hsmoglobin  may  be  obtained  from  the  bl 
of  certain  animals  (guinea  pigs,  rats,  etc.)  v 
ease  by  simply  adding  water  to  the  blood.  The  ha>, 
globin  dissolves  in  "the  water,  the  corpuscles 
arating,  and  the  crystals  form  in  a  few  min 
Another  method  consists  in  adding  to  defibrin; 
blood  6  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  ether,  or  a  i 
ture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  on  shaking  the  mixt 
the  corpuscles  dissolve,  and  a  thick  magma 
crystals  forms  sooner  or  later;  these  may  be  p| 
fied  by  washing  with  25  per  cent,  alcohol  and 
recrystallization.    Freezing  has  been  resorteq 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  crystals. 

Ferrohemol  is  a  brown,  almost  tasteless,  pov 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  iron,  which  is  mad 
the  precipitation  of  blood  by  a  dilute  solutioij 
iron  and  neutralization  with  soda.    Fer  crcm  ' 
a  similar  substance. 

Hemol,  Hemogallol,  are  made,  as  suggesteci 
Robert,  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  i 
the  blood  coloring  matter.  (See  E.  Merck's  Jal] 
ber.,  1891.)  With  the  hemol,  zinc  dust  is 
as  the  reducing  agent;  with  the  hemogallol,  pi 
gallol  is  used.  The  former  is  a  dark  brown.fle 
latter  a  reddish-brown,  tasteless  powder. 

Either  of  these  blood  derivatives  may  be 
ployed  instead  of  the  older  preparations  of 
There  is  sufficient  clinical  evidence  to  show  i|t 
they  are  effective  ferruginous  tonics  which 
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k?,  as  is  claimed  for  them,  less  constipating  and 
IBS  disagreeable  to  the  stomach  than  are  the 
Ider  preparations  of  iron;  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
ient  reason  for  believing  that  they  have  any  real 
uperiority.  Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.05 
Ijii.  ) . 

A  number  of  hemol  preparations  have  also  been 
(■commended  by  Robert  and  prepared  by  Merck 

Co.,  such  as  urscnhcmol,  bromhemol,  iodohcmol, 
nlomrrcuryhcmol,  and  coppcrhemol. 

Hartshorn.  Gornu.  Lond.,  Ed.  Ph. — -The  horn  of 
he  Cervus  Elaphus,  or  stag.  ( See  10th  ed.  U.  S.  D. ) 

Hedera.  Hcdera  Helix,  L.  Ivy.  (Fam.  Ara- 
acete.) — This  well-known  evergreen  creeper  is  a 
ative  of  Europe.  The  fresh  leaves  have  a  bal- 
imic  odor,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitter- 
ih,  harsh,  unpleasant  taste.  They  are  used  for 
ressing  issues,  and,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  have 
i-en  recommended  in  sanious  ulcers  and  cutaneous 
■■up/ions,  particularly  tetter  and  the  itch.  The 
ernes,  which  have  an  acidulous,  resinous,  some- 
hat  pungent  taste,  are  said  to  be  purgative  and 
ran  emetic.  Vandamme  and  Chevallier  discovered 
l  ivy  seeds  a  peculiar  very  bitter  alkaline  prinei- 
le,  hederine.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  seeds 
itli  calcium  hydroxide,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
Ikaloid  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
Icoholic  solution.  (A.  J.  P.,  xiii.  172.)  Posselt 
as  discovered  two  acids  in  the  seeds,  one  of  which 
is  their  taste  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  named  by 
im  hederic  acid,  the  other  he  did  not  obtain  quite 
are.  ( See  Chem.  Gas.,  1849,  93. )  The  seeds  were 
sofound  to  contain  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  turn- 
>g  ferric  salts  dark  green,  to  which  Posselt  gave 
ie  name  of  hedera-tannic  acid.    (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  09, 

62.)  F.  A.  Hartsen  has  found  in  the  leaves  a 
yatalline  glueoside  allied  to  saponin.  (A.  J.  P., 
i75,  xlvii.  208.)     Davies  and  Hutchinson  con- 

lned  the  existence  of  Posselt's  hederic  acid,  and 
ive  it  the  formula  C16H2e04.  Kingzett  believes 
lat  it  is  not  an  acid,  but  a  glueoside.  J.  Vernet 
Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xiv.  085)  obtained  a  glu- 
iside,  which  separated  from  solution  in  boiling 
Setone,  in  silky  needles, melting  at  233°  C.  (451.4° 
.),  insoluble  in  water,  chloroform,  and  ligroine. 
ightly  soluble  in  cold  acetone,  benzene,  and  ether, 
ore  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  hot  alkalies.  Its 
irmula  he  gives  as  C32H54O11,  and  states  that  it 
'composes  on  heating  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
ito  a  body,  C26H44O6,  which  fuses  at  from  278°- 
30°  C.  (532.4°-530°  F. ) ,  and  a  non-fermentable 
Igar  which  reduces  Fehling's  solution.  (Y.  B. 
.,  1877.  508.)  From  the  trunks  of  old  ivy 
!ants,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
ip  north  of  Africa,  a  resinous  substance  exudes 
ffOUgh  incisions  in  the  bark,  which  has  been  em- 
oyed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  ivy  gum.  It 

in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  of  a  dark  yellowish- 
own  color  internally,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  pul- 
trizable,  -yielding  a  lively  orange-yellow  powder. 

a  peculiar  not  disagreeable  odor  when  heated 
"  inflamed,  and  of  a  bitterish  resinous  taste.  Its 
lief  constituent  is  resin,  though  some  pieces  eon- 
m  a  considerable  proportion  of  bassorin,  and 
her  large  quantities  of  ligneous  matter.  It  was 
Tfflerly  used  as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue, 
it  is  now  scarcely  employed.  Placed  in  the  eavi- 
68  of  carious  teeth,  it  is  said  to  relieve  tooth- 
'Ike.  The  light  and  porous  wood  of  the  ivy  is 
"iiotimes  used  for  making  issue-peas. 

Hedonal.      Methyl-  propyl  -  earbinol  -  urcthane, 

°\0(ICH3.CH.C3H7)-  This  is  a  white  crvstalline 
nvder  of  weak  aromatic  odor,  fusing  at  70°  C. 


(108.8°  F.),  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  some- 
what more  so  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  other  organic  solvents.  Decomposed 
by  boiling  with  alkalies.  It  forms  colorless 
crystals  melting  at  70°  C.  (108.8°  P.).  The 
solutions  have  a  powerful  menthol-like  taste. 
Hedonal  is  believed  to  split  up  in  the  system 
into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  urea.  Prob- 
ably ow  ing  to  the  presence  of  the  urea,  it  some- 
times acts  as  a  diuretic,  but  more  usually  it 
has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  an  hypnotic.  It  is 
claimed  by  de  Moor  that  its  diuretic  action  is 
much  increased  by  its  administration  in  solution. 
According  to  Dreser,  in  the"  dog  it  acts  very  feebly 
upon  respiration  and  blood  pressure.  As  an  hyp- 
notic it  is  mild  in  its  action  and  but  rarely  pro- 
duces disagreeable  after  effects.  In  severe  cases 
of  insomnia,  or  when  the  patient  is  kept  awake 
by  pain,  it  is  of  little  service.  No  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  it  have  been  reported,  and  so  far  its  pro- 
longed use  has  not  been  followed  by  disagreeable 
symptoms.  It  resembles  trional  in  its  action,  and 
when  the  continuous  use  of  an  hypnotic  is  re- 
quired, may  well  be  alternated  with  that  drug. 
The  dose  is  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains  (1.0-3.0 
Gm.),  given  preferably  in  capsules  half  an  hour 
before  the  desired  effect. 

Hedychium.  Hedychium  spicatum.  11am. 
(Fam.  Zingiberace*. ) — The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  used  in  India  as  incense,  has  been  found 
by  J.  C.  Thresh  to  contain  ethylmethyl  paracou- 
maratc.     (P.  J.,  Nov.  8,  1884.) 

Helenium.  Helenium  autumnale,  L.  False 
Sunflower.  Sneczeicort.  Sneczcwced. — An  indige- 
nous perennial,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  composite 
herb.  The  leaves  and  flowers  snuffed  up  in  the 
state  of  powder  produce  violent  sneezing,  and  have 
been  used  as  an  errhine.  F.  J.  Koch  (A.  J.  P., 
1S74,  221)  found  in  the  plant  a  bitter  principle 
believed  to  be  a  glueoside,  malic  acid,  traces  of 
tannic  acid,  albumen,  volatile  oil,  etc.  Helenium 
nudiflorum,  Nutt.,  has  similar  properties;  //.  ten- 
uifolium,  Nutt.,  a  common  roadside  weed  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  is  stated  by  Galloway  to 
produce  in  animals  muscular  twitchings,  passing 
into  violent  convulsions,  terminating  in  death.  In 
four  negroes  helenium  caused  spasms  with  de- 
lirium and  loss  of  consciousness.  (A.  •/.  P.,  1872, 
309.) 

Helianthemum.  Hcrbr  de  Heliantheme  de 
Canada,  Fr.  Canadischrs  Sonnenrbschcn,  G.  He- 
lianthemum canadense  (L.),  Michx. — FrosUcort, 
frost-ioecd,  or  rock-rose,  grows  in  all  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  preferring  dry  sandy  soils. 
W  illiam  Crutcher  (A.  J.  P.,  1SSS."  390)"  found 
in  it  volatile  oil,  wax,  fatty  oil,  tannin,  and 
apparently  a  glueoside  crystallizing  in  white  nee- 
dles. Fred.  J.  Kruell  found  in  //.  corymbosum, 
Michx.,  tannin  in  large  proportion,  resin,  glucose, 
gum.  extractive,  chlorophyll,  and  inorganic  salts. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1S74.  358.)  Frostwort  has  an  astrin- 
gent, slightly  aromatic,  and  bitterish  taste,  and 
appears  to  possess  tonic  and  astringent  properties; 
it  was  formerlv  emploved  in  scrofulous  diseases. 
(See  V.  8.  D.,  14th  ed.)'  According  to  D.  A.  Tyler 
(Pamphlet.  New  Haven.  1S40),  H.  corymbosum 
possesses  similar  properties,  and  may  be  indis- 
criminately employed  with  H.  canadense  in  scrof- 
ula, diarrhoea,  and  secondary  syphilis,  and  locally 
as  a  gargle  in  scarlatina,  and  a  wash  in  prurigo. 
Tyler,  however,  has  known  the  strong  decoction 
and  the  extract  to  produce  vomiting.  He  con- 
siders two  grains  (0.13  Gm.)  of  the  latter  a  full 
dose  for  an  adult. 
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Helianthus.  Helianthus  annuus,  L.  Common 
Sun/lower.    Helianthe,  Grand  Soleil,  Ft.  Sonnen- 

blume,  G  This  very  large  composite  is  cultivated 

in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  China, 
chieily  for  the  sake  of  the  fixed  oil  yielded  by  the 
seed.  The  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  0.924  to  0.926, 
solidifies  at — 15°  C.(5°  F.),  is  colorless  or  yellow- 
ish, limpid,  nearly  tasteless  and  odorless,  and  dries 
slowly.  It  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  salad  dress- 
ing, and  to  be  one  of  the  best  burning  oils  known. 
The  increase  in  cultivation  is  stated  to  be  nearly  a 
thousandfold,  275  pounds  of  oil  being  a  fair  yield 
per  acre.  For  particulars  as  to  cultivation,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  1875,  460;  also  N.  R.,  1876,  165.  Lud- 
wig  and  Kromayer  (A.  Pharm.  (2),  99,  1  and  285) 
obtained  a  tannin  which  they  called  helianthitan- 
nic  acid,  and  gave  it  the  formula  C14H9O8.  On 
boiling  with  moderately  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
they  obtained  a  fermentable  sugar  and  a  violet 
coloring  matter.  E.  Diek  (In.  Dis.,  Gottingen, 
1878)  found  only  small  quantities  of  inulin,  large 
amounts  of  levulin,  and  a  dextro-rotatory  sugar. 
Chardon  has  obtained  a  peculiar  oleoresin  from 
sunflowers  grown  in  Algeria.  (P.  J.,  1873,  323.) 
The  stalk,  when  treated  as  is  flax,  yields  a 
long,  fine  fibre,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China 
for  the  adulteration  of  silk.  The  sunflower  also 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  protecting  against  marsh 
miasmata.  (See  N.  Y.  M.  R.,  1868,  353.)  Kazatch- 
koff  states  (B.  G.  T.,  Oct.  1889)  that  in  the  Cau- 
casus the  inhabitants  employ  the  sunflower  in 
malarial  fevers.  The  leaves  are  spread  upon  a 
bed  covered  with  a  cloth,  moistened  with  warm 
milk,  and  then  the  patient  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
spread.  Perspiration  is  produced,  and  the  patient 
is  kept  in  this  condition  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  every  day  until  the  access 
of  the  fever  has  ceased.  The  Pah  Ute  Indians  are 
said  to  use  very  freely  as  food  the  seeds  of  two 
indigenous  sunflowers,  H.  petiolaris,  Nutt.,  and  H. 
lenticularis.    (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvii.  178.) 

Helleborus.  Helleborus  niger,  L.  Black  Helle- 
bore. Hellebore  noir,  Fr.  Schwarze  Niesswurzel, 
Weihnachtswurzel,  Winterrose,  G.  Elleboro  nero, 
It.  EUboro  negro,  Sp. — Hellebore  is  a  native  -of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Southern  and  temper- 
ate Europe,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  early  opening  and  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
whose  expansion  in  midwinter  has  given  to  the 
plant  the  name  of  Christmas  rose.  Black  hellebore 
is  sometimes  called  melampodium,  in  honor  of 
Melampus,  an  ancient  shepherd  or  physician,  who 
is  said  to  have  cured  the  daughters  of  King 
Praetus  by  giving  them  the  milk  of  goats  fed  on 
hellebore. 

The  formerly  official  rhizome  is  knotted,  blackish 
on  the  outside,  white  within,  and  sends  off 
numerous  long,  simple,  depending  fibres  which 
are  brownish-yellow  when  fresh,  but  become  dark 
brown  upon  drying.  (For  a  history  of  the  use  of 
hollebore  by  the  ancients,  see  15th  edition,  U.  8. 
D.)  The  roots  of  various  other  plants,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  are  said  to  be  frequently 
substituted  for  the  black  hellebore.  They  may 
usually  be  readily  distinguished  by  comparing 
them  with  the  srenuine  root.1 


1  The  rhizomes  of  various  plants  which  are  some- 
times.  substituted  for  true  hellebore  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Tschirch  and  Neuber,  who  state  their 
results  as  follows  :  The  rhizome  of  H.  niger  exhibits 
a  small  pith  and  comparatively  large  acutely  wedge- 
shaped,  radially-elongated  wood-bundles.  The  root 
is  often  flattened  and  possesses  a  stellate  wood  with 
blunt  points.  The  rhizome  of  H.  viridis.  L.,  has  a 
large  pith  and  tangentially  extended,  bluntly  wedge- 


Though  the  whole  root  is  found  in  commerce,  Uu 
fibres  are  the  portion  usually  recommended.  The> 
are  about  as  thick  as  a  straw,  when  not  broktu 
from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  smooth,  brit 
tie,  externally  black  or  deep  brown,  internall 
white  or  yellowish-white,  with  little  odor,  and 
bitterish,  nauseous,  acrid  taste.    In  their  recen 
state  they  are  extremely  acrimonious,  producin 
on  the  tongue  a  burning  and  benumbing  impre 
sion,  like  that  which  results  from  taking  hot  1 
uids  into  the  mouth.    This  acrimony  is  diminish 
by  drying,  and  still  further  impaired  by  ag< 
Feneulle  and  Capron  obtained  from  black  hell 
bore  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  fixed  oil,  a  resinou 
substance,  wax,  a  volatile  acid,  bitter  extractiv 
gum,  albumen,  potassium  gallate,  acid  calciui 
gallate,  a  salt  of  ammonia,  and  woody  fibr< 
William  Bastick  discovered  helleborin,  which  1 
obtained  in  white,  translucent  crystals,  of  a  bittr 
taste  with  a  tingling  effect  on  the  tongue,  not  vol; 
tilizable,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  more  readily  in  these  lit1 
uids  hot  than  cold.    (P.  J.,  xii.  274.)  Wat 
and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  the  root,  whic 
are  impaired  by  long  boiling. 

Marme'  and  Husemann  obtained  from  black  an 
green  hellebore  a  glucoside,  helleborein,  C26H44O 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  an  extract  of  tl 
root  with  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  freeing  fro 
lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  again  precipitatir 
with  phospho-molybdic  acid;  by  boiling  with  ac 
it  separated  into  glucose  and  helleboretin,  C14H 
O3,  a  compound  of  a  fine  violet  color.  The  hell) 
bore'fn  exists  both  in  the  root  and  leaves.  It  hi 
a  taste  at  once  sweet  and  bitter,  is  soluble 
water  and  weak  alcohol,  much  less  so  in  eth 
and  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  crystallizable  in  rhoi 
boidal  prisms.  It  is  precipitable  by  tannic  ac 
and  mercurous  acetate  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  258 
Husemann  and  Marme'  (Ann.  Chem.,  135.  61)  a 
examined  more  thoroughly  the  helleborin  of  B;i 
tick.  They  ascribe  to  it  the  formula  C36H42O6.  ai 
find  that  when  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  ae 
or,  better,  zinc  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  sug 
and  helleboresin,  C30H38O4.  They  obtain  this  g! 
coside  by  treating  with  hot  water  the  green  fat 
matter  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  root  by  bo 
ing  alcohol.  Though  both  the  principles  referr 
to  by  the  German  chemists  mentioned  are  poiso 
ous,  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  sa 
to  be  harmless.  Neither  of  them  is  volatile. 

Helleborein  is  strongly  irritant  to  the  muco 
membranes,  causing,  when  applied  to  the  conjur 
tiva,  redness,  swelling,  and  increased  secretion,  wi 
indirect  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  and  when  apph 
to  the  nasal  membrane,  sneezing,  though  less  th 
veratrine.  Small  doses  produce  little  effect 
the  stomach;  but,  repeated  and  accumulated,  th 
cause  anorexia,  nausea  even  to  vomiting,  pain,  1 
creased  secretion,  and  inflammation  both  of  t 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  claimed  for  helleborj 
that  it  acts  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  simil 


shaped  or  almost  square  wood-bundles:  older  ro 
exhibit  a  wood  with  from  five  to  seven-pointed  ra 
In  both  rhizome  and  root  of  H.  T^t'Mua,  ij., 
wood  is  more  strongly  developed  and  ladiate 
appearance  :  it  contains  abundance  of  wood-fibres  a 
encloses  little  or  no  pith.  The  rhizome  of  Act 
spicata,  L.,  is  flattened  and  bears  cushion-1  ke  p 
tuberances.  due  to  the  remains  of  the  aerial  ste. 
The  wood-bundles  are  thickened  at  either  extrem 
and  rounded  by  wood-fibres,  so  that  m  trans ve 
section  the  wood-ring  has  a  scalanform  ^aran 
The  root  exhibits  a  regular  three  to  five-rayed  wo, 
the  rays  being  broader  toward  the  outside.  (t>.  "  •  , 
xl.  410.) 
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i  digitalis,  in  small  repeated  doses  slowing  the 
ilse  and  increasing  the  force,  in  toxic  doses  in- 
casing the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  in  most 
ises  causing  a  sudden  cardiac  arrest  in  systole, 
he  blood  pressure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
lisoning  is  always  increased.  Respiration  con- 
nues  alter  the  arrest  of  the  heart.  It  is  allirmed 
so  to  increase  secretion,  especially  of  the  saliva 
id  the  urine,  and  probably  to  have  an  action  upon 
le  uterus.  In  very  large  doses  it  acts  upon  the 
■rvous  system  so  as  to  produce  partial  paralysis 
ith  tremors,  which  if  the  dose  has  been  sulli- 
ently  large  are  replaced  by  violent  convulsions, 
lie  pupil  is  variously  affected;  usually  it  is 
lated  before  death.  There  are  no  characteristic 
ist  mortem  lesions.  As  yet  the  glucoside  has  not 
en  found  in  the  secretions,  and  it  may  be  de- 
royed  in  the  system.  The  helleborin  of  Marine" 
id  Husemann  is  a  more  active  poison,  though 
5S  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It  acts 
1  the  tongue  like  aconite.    Its  influence  appears 

be  directed  especially  to  the  nervous  system, 
i  the  lower  animals  it  causes  quickened  breath- 
g,  restlessness,  tension  and  trembling  of  the 
uscles,  uncertainty  of  movement;  then  retarda- 
m  of  the  breathing  and  pulse,  irritability  of  the 
ripheral  nerves,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  loss  of 
aring,  and  finally  almost  complete  anaesthesia, 

th  cerebral  and  spinal  congestion,  even  to  apo- 
exy. 

Black  hellebore  is  a  drastic  hydragogue  cathar- 
),  formerly  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  emmena- 
gue  powers.    In  overdoses  it  produces  inflam- 
ttion  of   the    gastric    and    intestinal  mucous 
unbrane,  with  violent  vomiting,  hypercatliarsis, 
rtigo,  cramp,  and  convulsions,  which  sometimes 
d  in  death.    The  fresh  root  applied  to  the  skin 
oduces  inflammation  and  even  vesication.  The 
'dicine  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
mania,  melancholy,  amcnorrhova,  drops;/,  and 
ilepsy.    Backer's  pills,  celebrated  for  the  cure 
dropsy,  consisted   chielly  of  black  hellebore. 
B.  Botkin  and  N.  Ischistowitseh  (Cb.  M.  W., 
ly  9,  1887),  as  the  result  of  experiments  made 
th  the  extract  of  the  root  of  a  green  hellebore, 
iichule  that  in  moderate  doses  it  lessens  the 
pidity  and  increases  the  force  of  the  cardiac 
utractions,  producing  a  rise  in  the  arterial  pres- 
re,  the  slowing  of  the  beat  being  the  result,  at 
ist  in  part,  of  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
rves,  since  it  is  prevented  by  severing  of  the 
gi  or  by  in  jections  of  atropine.  The  cause  of  the 
-e  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  believed  by  the  ex- 
rimenters  to  be  in  part  due  to  increased  work  of 
e  heart,  and  in  part  to  contraction  of  the  capil- 
"ies  by  an  action  of  the  remedy  directly  upon 
?ir  coats.   Usually  the  pulse  has  been  increased 
force  and  diminished  in  frequency  and  the  seere- 
»n  of  urine  notably  augmented.    The  results  ob- 
ined  bv  Rotkin  have  been  largely  confirmed  by 
vistovieh.    (D.  M.  Ztg.,  Jan.  1888.)  Isehisto- 
tsch  has  seen  fifteen  drops  of  a  solution  of  1  to 
H  of  the  aqueous  extract  every  two  hours  prod  ice 
six  cases  of  cardiac  diseases  a  diminution  in  the 
'ipieney  and  an  augmentation  of  the  force  of 
f  cardiac  pulsations,  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
urine,  and  a  prompt  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
113  of  non-compensation.     Venturini  and  Gas- 
irini  (B.  G.  T.,  June,  18S8)   state  that  helle- 
r&a  is  a  local  anaesthetic,  which,  in  affections 
the  eye,  is  preferable  to  cocaine,  because  of  the 
?at  permanency  of  the  anaesthesia,  and  because 
ithcr  the  pupil  nor  the  intraocular  pressure 
affected.   They  use  from  three  to  four  drops  of 


the  solution,  each  drop  of  it  representing  1- 104th 
grain  (0.0004  Gin.).  Hypodermically  injected, 
helleboreln  is  stated  also  to  act  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, but  its  powerful  influence  upon  the  heart 
forbids  this  method  of  use.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.05-1.3 
Gm.)  as  a  drastic  purge,  two  or  three  grains 
(0.13-0.2  Gm.)   as  an  alterative. 

Dose,  of  the  decoction  (two  drachms  to  a  pint), 
a  lluidounce  (30  Cc.)  every  four  hours  till  it 
operates. 

Helmitol.  Citramine. — This  substance  is  a 
white  acidulous,  odorless  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  compound  of  anhydromethylene-citric  acid 
and  hexamethy lene-tetr amine j  2  Gm.  representing 
0.85  Gm.  of  the  latter  constituent.  Theoretically, 
hexamethylene-tetramine  should  undergo  decom- 
position in  the  human  system  with  the  formation 
and  subsequent  elimination  of  formaldehyde,  and 
S.  Goldschmidt  (Th.  21.,  Jan.  1903)  states  that 
after  the  administration  of  helmitol  the  formal- 
dehyde is  present  in  the  urine  when  freshly 
voided.  Helmitol  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  P.  Rosenthal  (Ther.  Ucg.,  Dec.  1902)  in  chronic 
gonorrhoea  and  other  infective  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract.  Its  value  has  been  con- 
firmed by  S.  Goldschmidt.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty-three  grains  (1.0—1.5 
Gm.)  up  to  forty-five  to  sixty  grains  (3-3.9  Gm.) 
a  day. 

Helonias.  Chamwlirium  hit  cum  (L. ),  A.  Gray 
(C  carolinianum,  Willd.,  Helonias  dioiva,  Pursh). 
False  Unicorn  Root.  &>tarwort.  (See  18th  ed. 
V.  8.  D.) 

Heracleum.  Hcracleum  lanaium,  Michaux. 
Mastcrivort .  Cou-parsnip. — This  is  one  of  our 
largest  indigenous  umbelliferous  plants.  The  root, 
which  is  the  part  used,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  common  parsley.  It  has  a  strong  disagree- 
able odor  and  a  very  acrid  taste.  Both  the  leaves 
and  root  excite  redness  and  inflammation  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  Bigelow  considers  the  plant 
poisonous.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and  has  been  used  in  epilepsy. 
(See  16th  ed.  U.  S.  D.) 

Hermodactyls.  Bcrmodactyli.  —  Under  this 
name  are  sold  in  European  commerce  the  roots 
or  bulbs  of  an  uncertain  plant,  growing  in  the 
countries  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean.  By  some  botanists  the  plant  is 
thought  to  be  a  Colohieum,  and  C.  variegatum, 
L.,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant,  is  particularly  indicated  by  Pee,  G«iger, 
and  others,  while  by  authors  no  less  eminent  the 
roots  are  confidently  referred  to  Iris  tuberosa,  L. 
Thev  certainly  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the/corm  of  Colchicunt  autumnale,  L.,  being 
heart-shaped,  channelled  on  one  side,  convex 
on  the  other,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  As 
found  in  commerce,  they  are  destitute  of  the  outer, 
coat,  are  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  brownish  color 
externally,  white  and  amylaceous  within,  inodor- 
ous and'  nearly  tasteless,  though  sometimes 
slightly  acrid.  They  are  often  worm  eaten.  Their 
chief  constituent  is  starch,  and  they  contain  no 
veratrine  or  colchicine.  From  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  their  insipidity,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  they  are  probably  not  derived  from 
a  species  of  Colciiicum.  They  are  in  fact,  almost 
without  action  upon  the  system.  It  is  doubted 
whether  they  are  the  liermodactyli  of  the  an- 
cients, which  acted  like  eolchicum  and  were  useful 
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in  gout  and  rheumatism.  Pereira  describes  a  bit- 
ter variety  of  hermodactyls,  which  was  brought 
from  India  by  Koyle.  The  bulbs  are  smaller  and 
darker  than  the  others,  and  have  externally  a 
striped  or  reticulated  appearance. 

Hermophenyl.  Hercurio-sodic  phenol- disulpho- 
nate. — This  substance,  which  contains  40  per  cent, 
of  metallic  mercury,  occurs  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  freely  dissolving  in  cold  water  (up  to  22 
per  cent.).  According  to  Lumiere  and  Chevrotier 
(B.  M.,  1901,  090)  it  possesses  very  feeble  toxic 
properties,  while  it  is  actively  bactericidal.  Its 
hypodermic  injections  are  said  to  cause  but  little 
pain.  Reynes  recommends  in  syphilis  the  intra- 
muscular injection  of  a  solution  of  0.05  Gm. 
(4-5th  gr.)  of  hermophenyl  per  10  Cc.  (160 
minims)  of  water,  of  which  he  injects  4  Cc.  (64 
minims)  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, — i.e., 
an  equivalent  of  0.02  Gm.  (J  gr.)  hermophenyl  or 
8  Mgm.  (J  gr.)  of  metallic  mercury.  Bernard 
claims  that  it  may  be  made  into  a  1  per  cent,  soap 
without  decomposition,  affording  an  excellent  prep- 
aration for  rendering  the  hands  aseptic.  The  2 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  may  be  used  for  surgical 
purposes. 

Herniaria.    Eerniaria  glabra,  L.    (Fam.  Ille- 

cebracese. ) — Goblez  has  obtained  from  this  plant  a 
crystalline  principle,  herniarine  (J.  P.  C,  4e  ser., 
xx.  270),  which  proved  to  be  methyl-umbelliferone, 
CioH803.  Schneegans  has  also  discovered  an  alka- 
loid, paronychine.  {A.  J.  P.,  1890,  488.)  This 
plant  is  recommended  by  Zeissl  in  catarrh  of  the 
bladder. 

Heroine  Hydrochloride. — The  hydrochloride 
of  the  diacetic  ester  of  morphine  (CHsC00)2Ci7 
H17.ON.HCl,  a  white  odorless  bitter  powder,  melt- 
ing at  230°  C.  (446°  F.).  It  is  quite  soluble  in 
water  with  neutral  reaction.  The  free  base  heroine 
is  a  white  crystalline  powder  melting  at  171°-172° 
C.  and  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene. 

Heroine  hydrochloride  is  thrown  out  of  solution 
by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies,  ammonia,  and 
alkaline  carbonates.  Heating  with  mineral  acids 
causes  the  splitting  off  of  acetic  acid,  this  reac- 
tion distinguishing  it  from  codeine.  Heroine  hy- 
drochloride does  not  possess  the  analgesic  proper- 
ties of  morphine  to  any  extent.  It  is,  however,  an 
extremely  useful  cough  sedative  in  bronchitis  and 
similar  conditions.  In  phthisis  especial  virtue  is 
claimed  for  it, — that  it  diminishes  the  sweating  as 
well  as  the  cough.  Dose,  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  grain  (0.004  to  0.008  Gm.). 

Heteromeles.  Eeteromeles  arbutifolia  (Poir.), 
Roem.  (Photinia  arbutifolia,  Lindl.)  (Fam. 
Pomaeea?.) — D.  D.  Lustig  has  found  in  this  Cali- 
fornian  plant  (toyon  of  the  Indians)  tannic, 
gallic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids.  (A.  J.  P.  April, 
1882.) 

Hetocresol.  Metacresol  Cinnamate  (C6H5CH= 
C1LC00C6H4CH3).— Forms  crystals  melting  at 
65°  C.  (149°  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  claimed  that  this  substance  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  local  remedy  in  external 
tuberculosis.  In  tuberculo-.is  of  the  bladder  Lan- 
derer  uses,  after  cocainization,  1.4  per  cent,  solu- 
tions containing  0.7  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
Fistulous  .tracts  he  injected  with  hetocresol,  1 
part;  iodoform,  2  parts;  water,  1  to  8  parts.  In 
scrophuloderma,  after  scraping,  hetocresol  has 
been  found  to  be  very  useful. 


Hetralin.  Dioxybenzenehexamethylenctaruminc\ 
Soluble  in  four  parts  of  hot  water  and  iii 
fourteen  of  cold  water.  Contains  60  per  cent.  of| 
hexamethylene-tetramine.  It  is  used  in  the  dose  oil 
twenty-three  to  thirty  grains  (1.5-2.0  Gm.)  it] 
day,  in  divided  doses.  Highly  commended  in  speJ 
cine  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs.  (Ledii  j 
man.) 

Hetol. — Sodium   cinnamate,   C6H6.CH=CBL(  • 
ONa)  is  a  white  powder  soluble  in  water. 

Heuchera.    Heuchera  americana,  L.    (E.  cor 
tusa,  Michaux.      E.  viscida,  Pursh.)  fiaoui 
d'Eeuchere  d'Amerique,  Ft.    Amerikanische  Sam 
kelwurzel,  G. — The  alum-root  or  American  sanicli 
is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  belonging  to  tli 
Saxifragacea?,  which  grows  in  shady,  rocky  situi 
tions  from  New  England  to  Carolina.    The  rooj 
which  was  formerly  official,  is  horizontal,  sonn. 
what  compressed,  knotty,  irregular,  yellowish,  an  j 
of  a  strongly  styptic  taste.    Alum-root  is  powe  , 
fully  astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  simihj 
cases  with  other  medicines  belonging  to  the  sail 
class.    H.  K.  Bowman   (1869)  obtained  from 
18  to  20  per  cent,  of  tannin.   It  has  hitherto,  hoijj 
ever,  been  little  used.    J.  Peacock  (A.  J.  P..  189 
174)  found  a  percentage  of  tannin  ranging  frojj 
9.33  to  19.66  reckoned  on  the  dry  drug,  accordii 
to  the  season  of  the  year  when  collected;  also  j 
percentage  of  starch,  calculated  the  same  ws 
ranging  from  5.17  to  16.32.     Frederick  Stear| 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1858,  263)  speaks  of  two  otl 
indigenous  species,  E.  villosa,  Michx.  (E.  caul; 
cens,  Pursh),  and  E.  pubescens,  Pursh,  as  havi . 
similar  properties ;  and  F.  W.  Anderson  repo  |] 
(Botan.   Gas.,   1887,  65)   that  the  roots  of 
hispida,  Pursh,  E.  cylindrica,  Douglas,  and 
parvifolia,  Nuttall,  are  much  used  by  hunters! 
Montana  and  others  as  astringents,  particula 
in  diarrhoea  caused  by  the  drinking  of  alkd 
water. 

Hibiscus.     Eibiscus  Abelmoschus,  L.  {Al'i 
moschus  moschatus,  Medic.)     (Fam.  MalvaceJ 
An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  Egypt,  and  in 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  yielding  the  seeds  knej 
under  the  names  of  semen  Abelmoschi  vel  all 
Mgyptiacas,  and  grana  moschata.    These  arej 
about  the  same  size  as  flaxseed,  kidney-shajj 
striated,  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  of  an  odor 
that  of  musk,  and  of  a  warm  somewhat  sr 
taste.    They  were  formerly  considered  stimuli 
and  antispasmodic,  but  are  now  used  only  in  ]l 
fumery.    The  Arabs  flavor  their  coffee  with  th;j 
They  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteratl 
of  musk.   Another  species,  Eibiscus  esculent usM 
or  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  Moench.,  is  cultivsl 
under  the  name  of  okra,  bendee,  or  gombo  in  vjj 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  its  frl 
which  abounds  in  mucilage    (gombinc),  ancl 
used  for  thickening  soup.    The  leaves  are  scl 
times  employed  for  preparing  emollient  poult| 
The  roots,  which  are  a  foot  or  two  long,  are  i 
also  to  abound  in  mucilage  free  from  any 
pleasant  odor.    Their  powder  is  perfectly  wlH 
and  superior  to  the  marshmallow.     The  pi 
is  largely  cultivated  near  Constantinople,  wj 
it  is  much  used  as  a  demulcent.    (A.  J.  P.,  In 
224.)     The  bark  is  also  used  in  making  pi, 
and  cordage. 

Hieracium.  Eieracium  venosum,  L.  (1 
Composite.)  Rattlesnake  Weed.  EperviereA 
Eabichtskraut,  G.— The  plant  is  common,  groi|< 
in  dry  places  and  open  woods,  in  most  of  the  i 
ern  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  ait 
Canada.     The  leaves  and  root  are  though 
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assess  medicinal  virtues,  and,  being  deemed 
ttringent,  have  been  used  in  hemorrhagic  diseases. 
he  juice  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  the  power 
:  removing  warts.  Dose  of  infusion  (two  ounces 
>  the  pint),  a  wineglassful  (GO  Co.). 
Hippuric  Acid.  (C9H9NO3).  Benzoylglycocoll, 
„  /NH.C7H60  .  .  . ,     .  , 

a\COOII        '  occurs   in  considerable 

mount  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animal--,  somc- 
mes  in  that  of  man.  Benzoic  and  cinnamie  acids, 
)luol,  and  other  aromatic  substances,  when  taken 
iternally,  are  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid.  It 
•ystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  187°  C. 
168.0°  P.),  and  at  about  240°  C.  (464°  F.)  de- 
miposes  into  benzoic  acid,  benzonitrile,  and  prus- 
c  acid.  Boiling  acids  or  alkalies  decompose 
.  into  benzoic  acid  and  gtycoeoll.  According 
)  the  experiments  of  Meissner  and  Shepard, 
Ippuric  acid  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals 
:ts  as  a  very  decided  poison,  but  the  hippurates 
no  been  suggested  by  Gar  rod  as  a  remedy  in 
le  uric  acid  diathesis.  He  affirms  that  if  outside 
i  the  body  the  sodium  hippurate  be  added  to 
lood  serum  that  shows  the  presence  of  a  urate, 
ic  latter  is  soon  removed.  Sodium  hippurate 
lay  be  combined  with  lithium  or  potassium  salts: 
le  dose  is  ten  grains  (0.G5  6m.)  three  times  a 
iy. 

Histogenol. — Monneyrat  (Prog.  M.,  April, 
'02).  finding  that  sodium  yncthylar  senate  (OAs 
l302Xa2)  was  not  poisonous,  has  combined  it 
ith  nucleinie  acid  to  form  this  preparation, 
liich  he  claims  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treat- 
■nt  of  tuberculosis. 

Hoang=Nan. — This  is  the  bark  of  Strychnos 
Haccensis,  Benth.     (Fam.  Loganiaceae) ,  a  climb- 

plant,  which  grows  in  Malacca  and  surround- 
:  countries.    Brucine  and  strychnine  are  stated 

have  been  found  in  it  (Reiver  Mat.  Med.), 
ncine  being  the  more  abundant  of  the  two.  It 
s  been  found  to  produce  in  animals  general 
anic  spasms  similar  to  those  caused  by  strych- 
le.  It  probably  has  the  same  range  of  medicinal 
plication  as  has  nux  vomica,  although  special 
tues  have  been  claimed  for  it  in  the  treatment 

chronic  skin  diseases.    Dose  of  powdered  bark, 

ce  grains  (0.2  Gm. ) . 

Holigarna.  Holigarna  longifolia,  Koxb.  (Fam. 
acardiaceae. ) — According  to  David  Hooper   ( /'. 

xxv.  1895),  the  black  juice  of  this  tree,  which 
used  in  India  as  the  basis  of  a  varnish,  is  ae- 
ely  vesicant,  and  contains  a  body  closely  allied 

if  not  identical  with,  cardol. 
"lolocaine,      p-Diethoxijethcnyl  diphenylami- 

c    C  TT    /  OC2H5 

'    6  4  \  NH.C.(CH3)=N.C6H4(0C2H5), 
med  by  the  condensation  of  molecular  amounts 
phenacetin  and  paraphenetidine.    The  free  base 
atallizes  well,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  melts 
121°  C.  (249.8°  F.). 

lolocaine  Hydrochloride  forms   colorless,  lus- 
us.  odorless  crystals,  melting  at  189°  C.  (372.2° 
It  is  soluble  in  45  parts  of  water  and  readi'y 
alcohol,  with  neutral  reaction.    The  salt  com- 
ily  used  of  the  base  is  the  hydrochloride,  which 
lily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  leaving  on  cool- 
a  saturated  solution  containing  about  21  per 
of  the  hydrochloride.      This   solution  is 
litlv  bitter,  neutral  in  reaction,  and  keeps  many 
itlis  without  change.    In  boiling,  a  porcelain 
°1  should  always  be  used,  as  the  solution  at 
■    C1.  attacks  glass. 

has  been  brought  forward  as  a  local  anops- 
1  ic  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The 


anaesthesia,  which  is  said  to  develop  in  from  fifteen 
seconds  to  a  minute  after  the  instillation  of  the 
solution,  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
amount  of  burning  produced  is  about  the  same  as 
with  cocaine.  The  advantages  which  are  claimed 
for  it  over  the  latter  alkaloid  are  that  it  does  not 
change  the  pupil,  the  accommodation,  or  the  intra- 
ocular pressure,  and  is  antiseptic.  It  does  not 
contract  the  blood  vessels.  The  objections  to  it 
are  that  the  instillation  has  to  be  renewed  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  it  is  about  five 
times  as  toxic  as  is  cocaine,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used  hypodermieally.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Heinz  and  Schlosser  (Klin.  Monat.  f. 
Augcn.,  xxxv.  1897),  the  J  of  1  per  cent,  solution 
affects  bacteria,  while  the  1  per  cent,  solution  is 
a  powerful  germicide,  rapidly  killing  the  lower 
organisms,  including  infusoria.  Even  in  small 
doses  it  causes  in  frogs  and  in  mammals  violent 
convulsions  which  appear  to  be  of  cerebral  origin, 
since  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  mouse 
the  convulsions  were  confined  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  body.  Holocaine  is  an  active  muscle 
poison,  the  1  per  cent,  solution  rapidly  killing 
voluntary  and  cardiac  muscles  in  the  frog,  and 
it  exerts  also  a  curare-like  influence  upon  the 
motor  nerves.  According  to  Winselmann,  its  1 
per  cent,  solution  exceeds  in  anaesthetic  power  the 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 

Honthin. — This  is  a  grayish-brown  odorless  and 
tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  but  yielding 
a  light-bi  "own  solution  in  alcohol  and  in  aqueous 
alkali,  in  which  it  is  partly  soluble.  It  is  said  to 
be  chemically  a  keratinized  albumin  tannate.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(O.G.j-1.3  Gm.)  three  to  five  times  daily,  as  an 
astringent,  in  all  forms  of  diarrhoea,  without 
great  irritation. 

Hoochinoo. — This  is  an  alcoholic  drink  which 
is  clandestinely  distilled  by  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
and  has  been  supposed,  on  account  of  the  frenzy 
which  it  produces  in  them,  to  contain  some  poi- 
sonous substance  other  than  alcohol.  John  Mar- 
shall found  it,  however,  to  be  simply  an  alcoholic 
liquor  of  about  the  strength  of  sherry. 

Hordeum. — Several  species  of  the  graminace- 
ous genus  Hordeum  are  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  most  common  are  77.  vul- 
garc,  L.,  and  77.  distichon,  L.,  both  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  origi- 
nal country  of  the  cultivated  barley  is  unknown. 
The  plant  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  Sicily 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia.  //. 
vulgarc  is  said  by  Pursh  to  grow  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  apparently  in  a  wild  state. 
The  fruits  or  grains  are  used  in  various  forms. 

1. — In  their  natural  state  they  are  oval,  oblong, 
pointed  at  one  end,  obtuse  at  the  other,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  of  a  yellowish  color 
externally,  white  within,  having  a  faint  odor  when 
in  mass,  and  a  mild  sweetish  taste.  Careful  analy- 
ses of  barley  have  been  made,  which  agree  in  the 
main,  though  differing  in  some  details,  especially 
as  to  whether  any  sugar  exists  in  the  barley 
before  malting. 

Fillitz  found  (Zcit.  An.  Chem.,  1S72)  in  the 
dry  barley  14.3  per  cent,  of  insoluble  albuminoids, 
2.1  per  cent,  of  soluble  albuminoids.  G2.G  per  cent, 
of  starch,  1.9  per  cent,  of  dextrin.  2.7  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  1.7  per  cent,  of  extractive  material,  3.1 
per  cent,  of  fat.  1.4  per  cent,  of  soluble  ash.  1.2 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  ash,  and  8.9  per  cent,  of 
lignin.  The  presence  of  sugar  seems  to  have  been 
shown  by  Kiihnemann  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1875 
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and  1876),  who  found  a  crystallized  dextrogyrate 
sugar  which  did  not  reduce  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tion, and  an  amorphous  lsevogyrate  mucilaginous 
substance  called  sinistrin.  According  to  Kiihne- 
mann,  barley  does  not  contain  dextrin. 

Clifford  Richardson  (Bulletin  No.  9,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1886)  gives  the  following  as  the 
average  composition  of  American  barley:  water, 
6.47  per  cent.;  ash,  2.87;  oil,  2.67;  sugar,  etc., 
7.02;  dextrin  and  soluble  starch,  3.55;  starch, 
62.09;  albuminoids  soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
3.66 ;  albuminoids  insoluble  in  80  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, 7.86;  fibre,  3.81;  total,  100.00.  He  finds, 
moreover,  that  on  an  average  the  grain  makes  up 
84.78  per  cent,  and  the  hull  15.22  per  cent,  of 
the  barley. 

2. — Malt  consists  of  the  seeds  made  to  germinate 
by  warmth  and  moisture,  and  then  baked  so  as 
to  deprive  them  of  vitality.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
malt  that  barley  is  so  largely  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquors.  (See  Maltum.) 
Diastase  was  first  discovered  by  Payen  and  Persoz 
in  the  seeds  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  in  the 
potato.  It  is  found,  however,  only  after  germina- 
tion, in  which  process  the  production  of  it  appears 
to  be  the  first  step.  Germinated  barley  seldom 
contains  it  in  larger  proportion  than  two  parts 
in  a  thousand.  It  is  obtained  by  bruising  freshly 
germinated  barley,  adding  about  half  its  weight  of 
water,  expressing  strongly,  treating  the  viscid 
liquid  thus  obtained  with  sufficient  alcohol  to 
destroy  its  viscidity,  then  separating  the  coagu- 
lated albumen,  and  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  alco- 
hol, which  precipitates  the  diastase  in  an  impure 
state.  To  render  it  pure,  it  must  be  redissolved 
as  often  as  three  times  in  water,  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  It  is  solid,  white,  tasteless,  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  the  latter 
fluid  when  concentrated.  Though  without  action 
upon  gum  and  sugar,  it  has  the  property,  when 
mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  only  1  part  to  2000, 
with  starch  suspended  in  water,  and  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  about  71.1°  C.  (160°  F. ),  of 
converting  that  principle  into  dextrin  and  mal- 
tose. 

This  latter  is  a  variety  of  sugar  and  was 
first  recognized  by  Dubrunfaut,  but  has  been  more 
thoroughly  studied  by  O'Sullivan  and  by  Schulze. 
Its  formula  is  Ci2H220n  +  H20 ;  the  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization  it  loses  at  from  100°  to 
110°  C.  (212°-230°  F.)  (or,  as  Richter  proposes, 
it  may  have  the  formula  C18H34O17).  O'Sullivan 
{J-  Chem,.  8.,  10,  597)  explains  the  action  of 
diastase  upon  starch  by  the  following  reactions: 

At  63°  C.   (145.4°  F.)  : 
Ci8H3o015  +  H20  =  CiaHaaOu  +  C6H1005 

At  from  64°-70°  C.  ( 147.2°-158°  F.)  : 
2  ( C18H3o015 )  +  H20  =  C12H220n  +  4  ( C6H10Os ) 

At  70°  C.  (158°  F.)  : 
4  ( C18H30015 )  +  H20  =  CiaHaaOu  +  10  ( C6H10Os ) 

The  crystals  of  maltose,  Ci2H22On  +  H20,  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  they  reduce  Fehling-'s 
solution,  and,  according  to  O'Sullivan,  are  equal 
to  from  63.9-65.5  per  cent,  of  dextrose,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Schulze,  they  are  equal  to  from  66-67 
per  cent,  of  dextrose,  and  show  a  specific  rotatory 
power  of  [a]D=150°  to  the  right.  The  whole  of 
the  starch  undergoes  this  change,  except  the  tegu- 
ments of  the  granules,  amounting  to  about  4  parts 
in  1000.  The  change  which  barley  undergoes  dur- 
ing germination,  and  in  malting,  is  of  a  similar 
character.  The  purity  of  diastase  may  be  tested 
by  mixing  0.05  part  of  it  with  200  parts  of  paste 
containing  10  parts  of  starch;  after  standing,  the 


resulting  liquid  should  filter  rapidly,  and  decolor- 
ize five  times  its  volume  of  Fehling's  solution. 
The  diastases  are  now  recognized  as  a  class  of  en- 
zymes and  known  specially  as  amylolytic  or  sac- 
charifying ferments,  as  their  special  function  is 
the  transforming  of  starch  into  sugars.  We  in 
elude  in  this  class  plant  diastase  and  animal  dias- 
tases such  as  the  amylopsin  of  the  pancreas  anc 
the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva. 

Besides  the  diastase  a  second  soluble  ferment  ii 
formed  during  the  malting  process,  the  so-calle( 
peptase,  which  in  the  mashing  process  change' 
the  proteids  of  the  malt  into  peptones  and  para 
peptones,  which  give  nutritive  value  to  the  bee 
obtained  from  malt.  For  a  fuller  account  of  th 
composition  and  functions  of  malt,  see  Sadtler 
Industrial  Organic  Chemistry,  179  et  seq 

3.  — Hulled  barley  is  merely  the  grain  deprive 
of  its  husk,  which,  according  to  Einhoff,  amount 
to  18.75  parts  in  the  hundred. 

4.  — Barley  meal  is  formed  by  grinding  the  seed 
previously  deprived  of  their  husk.  It  has  a  gr.T 
ish-white  color,  and  contains,  according  to  Fou 
croy  and  Vauquelin,  an  oleaginous  substanci 
sugar,  starch,  nitrogenous  matter,  acetic  acid,  ca 
cium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  silica,  and  iro 
It  may  be  made  into  a  coarse,  heavy,  hard  brea 
which  in  some  countries  is  much  used  for  food 

5.  — Pearl  barley  (Hordeum  decortication, 
1885)  is  the  seed  deprived  of  all  its  investmen 
and  afterwards  rounded  and  polished  in  a  mij 
It  is  in  small  round  or  oval  grains,  having  t 
remains  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the  see' 
and  of  a  pearly  whiteness.  It  is  wholly  destitv 
of  hordein,  and  abounds  in  starch,  with  soi 
gluten,  sugar,  and  gum.  This  is  the  proper  foi| 
of  barley  for  medicinal  use. 

Barley  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  irritatil 
of  farinaceous  substances,  and  forms,  by  decoct' 
with  water,  a  mucilaginous  drink  much  employ 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present.  Pe 
barley  is  the  form  usually  preferred  for  the  pr 
aration  of  the  decoction,  made  by  pouring  fi 
pints  of  boiling  water  on  two  troyounces  of  pe 
barley  and  boiling  away  to  two  pints,  and  st 
ing.  Malt  affords  a  liquor  more  demulcent 
nutritious,  and  the  decoction  of  malt  may  be  t 
pared  by  boiling  from  two  to  four  ounces 
quart  of  water,  and  straining.  When  hops 
added,  the  decoction  takes  the  name  of  wort, 
acquires  tonic  properties,  which  render  it  us< 
in  debility. 

Houttuynia.  Houttuynia  califomica,  '  B 
H.  (Anemopsis  califomica,  Hook,  et  Ar 
Yerba  Mansa. — The  root  of  this  piperaceous  C 
fornian  plant  is  employed  by  the  natives 
chronic  malaria,  and  also  in  diarrhoea  and  dy. 
tery,  and  has  been  used  with  asserted  good  res 
in  gonorrhoea  and  rheumatism.  For  elaborate 
tological  study,  see  D.  C,  May,  1897.  Doscl 
the  fluidextract,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  mm 
(0.9-3.75  Cc). 

Huamanripa.— This  is  a  Chilian  drug,  the  p 
growing  ou  the  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  at  con 
erable  heights.    Lapater  found  it  to  be  sti 
lating,  emetic,  sialagogue,  and  diaphoretic.  (Ill  • 
Drug.,  1886,  410.)  .  .  I 

Hura.    Hura  crepitans,  L.     (H.  brasiliP] 
Willd.)  Assacou.   Sablier,  Fr.  Sandbuchsenbn\  . 

G  This  is  a  Brazilian  tree  belonging  to  the  fai  ? 

of  Euphorbiaeese.    It  is  characterized  by  the 
dency  of  its  fruit  when  ripe  to  break  with  < 
lence  into  several  pieces,  and  thus  scatter  )  ' 
seeds.    It  is  an  acrid  emeto-cathartic;  in  Me 
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jses  acting  as  a  violent  poison.    The  fresh  juice, 
le  seeds,  and  a  decoction  of  the  bark  all  have 
lese  properties;  an  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
actively  purgative.    The  juice  of  Hura  crep- 
itus, which,  according  to  J.  J.  Surie  (Nedcrl. 
ijdscg.  voor  Pharm.,  1000,  107),  contains  a  vola- 
le,  colorless  liquid,  hurin,  closely  allied  to  car- 
il  and  is  stated  by  Martins  to  be  used  to  intoxi- 
te  fish,  it  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
tout  with  alleged  favorable  results  in  the  treat- 
ent  of  the  elephantiasis,  or  leprosy,  of  Brazil, 
lie  juice  is  extremely  acrid,  producing  on  the 
.in,  when  applied  to  it,  an  erysipelatous  redness 
id  a  pustular  eruption;  the  natives  are  said  to 
nploy  it  in  the  preparation  of  a  poison.     A  grain 
).0U5  Gm.)  of  the  juice  made  into  a  pill,  or  twen- 
grains  (1.3  Gm.)  of  the  bark  infused  in  a  pint 
water,  is  given  every  day,  and  gradually  in- 
eased  as  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  bear  it. 
i-ery  week  an  emetic  preparation  is  administered, 
ade  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm. )  of  the 
rk  in  a  pint  of  water  to  half  a  pint,  to  which 
reive  drops  of  the  juice  are  added.    Every  second 
third  day  the  patient  takes  a  bath  in  a  sat- 
•ated  infusion  of  the  bark.    (J.  P.  C,  xiv.  424.) 
Hydracetin.  Pyrodine. — The  hydracetin  of  com- 
erce  is  stated  to  be  a  varying  compound,  whose 
tive  principle  is  acetyl  phcnylhydrazin  (C6H5,NH 
.rH.C2H30).      It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
iter  in  proportion  of  1  to  50.    According  to 
ittmann  {Ph.  Centralh.,  May  16,  1880,  311),  hy- 
acetin  is  a  powerful  antipyretic  and  antirheu- 
itie  remedy.     It  occurs  as  a  white,  odorless, 
most  tasteless  crystalline  powder,  melting  at 
m   128°-129°    C.    ( 262.4 °-264.2°    F.) .    It  is 
ited  that  it  cannot  be  continuously  used  without 
llger.    Externally,  hydracetin  is  used  in  place 
chrysarobin  in  psoriasis  and  similar  disorders, 
an  ointment  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  Dose, 
ree-quarters  of  a  grain    (0.048  Gm.)    two  or 
ree  times  a  day. 

Hydrangea.  Hydrangea  arborescens,  L.  Com- 
hi  Hydrangea.  Seven  Barks.  (Fam.  Saxifxaga- 
B.) — The  root  of  our  indigenous  Hydrangea, 
lich  is  the  only  part  used,  consists  of  a  caudex, 
>m  which  proceed  numerous  radicles,  from  the 
ickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  a  finger  or  more. 
*  use  it  should  be  cut  into  transverse  pieces 
len  fresh,  and  then  dried.  The  taste  is  aro- 
itic,  pungent,  and  not  unpleasant.  Bondurant 
■■  J.  P.,  1887,  122)  has  isolated  a  characteristic 
icoside,  hydrangin,  crystallizing  in  stellate  clus- 
■s,  melting  at  235°  C.'  (455°  F.),  and  subliming 
(liout  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
ids  into  a  resin-like  body  and  glucose.  Its  aque- 
a  solution  fluoresces  strongly  on  addition  of  an 
tali,  resembling  sesculin,  but  distinctly  different 
several  particulars.  Bondurant  also  obtained 
lixed  oil  and  a  volatile  oil.  the  latter  containing 
Iphur.  Two  resins  seemed  also  to  be  present,  to- 
iler with  saponin  and  sugar.  He  found  no  tan- 
1,  however,  its  decoction  is  said  to  have  been 
'd  with  great  advantage  among  the  Cherokee 
Hans,  and  subsequently  by  settlers,  in  calculous 
■eases.  (See  N.  J.  Med.' Rep..  1S50,  1854,  and 
85.)  In  overdoses  it  occasions  vertigo,  oppres- 
"i  of  the  chest,  etc. 

Hydrargyroi.  (C6H4.0H.S03)2Hg.  Mercury 
I'aplicnolsulphonatc. — This  salt  occurs  in  brown- 
i-red  scales,  having  a  gingerbread-like  odor,  neu- 
il  reaction,  and  sp.  gr.  1.85.  It  dissolves  in 
ter  and  glycerin,  with  a  ruby-red  color.  It  is 
id  to  contain  over  53  per  cent,  of  quicksilver, 
not  to  precipitate  albumin.    It  has  been  pro- 


posed by  Gautrelet  as  a  substitute  for  corrosive 
sublimate  in  antiseptic  surgery.  A  solution  of 
4  to  1000  is  not  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane 
or  skin,  but  very  active  as  an  antiseptic,  steril- 
izing bouillons  at  once.  When  taken  in  large 
doses  it  is  toxic,  thirty  and  a  half  grammes  of  it 
having  caused  death;  but,  according  to  its  intro- 
ducer, as  a  poison  it  is  seventy-five  times  less 
active  than  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

Hydrocotyle.  II ydrocotyle  asiatica,  L.  Gen- 
tella  asiatica  (L. ),  Urban,  H.  repanda,  Pers. 
Thick-leaved     Pennywort.       Indian  Pennywort. 

Bevilacqua,  Fr.    Wasscr>iabel,  G  This  is  a  small 

umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Southern  Africa 
and  in  India,  where  it  has  long  been  used  as  an 
alterative;  it  is  apparently  indigenous  also  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  Jules  Lepine  discovered 
in  it  a  peculiar  oleaginous  substance,  vellarine, 
having  a  strong  odor  recalling  that  of  the  plant, 
and  a  bitter,  pungent,  and  persistent  taste.  (./. 
P.  C,  1885,  49.)  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and 
has  been  given  in  fever  and  boirel  complaints; 
also  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  affections.  (P. 
J.,  1860.) 

C.  Daruty  de  Grandpre  (Nouv.  Rem.,  April  8, 
1888 )  finds  that  in  small  doses  it  is  an  energetic 
stimulant,  and  that  in  large  doses  it  is  narcotic, 
producing  stupor,  headache,  and  in  some  persons 
vertigo  with  a  tendency  to  coma. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid.  Acidum  H ydrofluoricum. 
(See  Fluorides.) 

Hydrogen  Sulphide.  Hydrosulphurio  Acid. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  H2S. — A  colorless  gas  of 
unpleasant  odor,  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it 
imparts  an  acid  reaction.  3.23  volumes  of  gas 
are  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water  at  15°  C. 
(59°  F. ).  Also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Has  been 
liquefied  at  ordinary  temperatures  under  a  pres- 
sure of  17  atmospheres,  or  at  ordinarv  pressures 
by  a  cold  of  —74°  C.  (  —101.2°  F. ) ,  and  at  —85° 
C.  ( — 121°  F.)  becomes  an  ice-like  solid. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide vary  with  the  amount  taken.  Its  inhala- 
tion in  a  concentrated  form  is  followed  by  giddi- 
ness, nausea,  excessive  weakness,  and  rapid  or 
immediate  loss  of  consciousness.  The  very  diluted 
gas  produces  nausea,  pain  in  the  head,  and 
groat  general  weakness;  followed,  if  sufficient  be 
taken,  by  coma,  or  stupor  with  delirium,  and  in 
some  cases  by  general  convulsions.  The  blood  be- 
comes of  a  brownish-black  color,  and  after  death 
remains  fluid.  The  general  appearances  at  the 
autopsy  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  odor 
which  pervades  the  whole  corpse. 

Bruere  (■/.  ,1.  Oct.  1891)  finds  that  bright 
red  diluted  blood  tinder  the  influence  of  the  sul- 
phide becomes  of  an  olive-green  color,  and  that 
out  of  the  oxyhaMnoglobin  a  new  compound  is 
formed,  sul phmethwmoglobin  or  sulpharmoglobin, 
probably  by  a  union  of  hydrogen  sulphide  with 
hxmatin.  It  has  been  shown  by  Paul  Binet  (Rev. 
Med.  de  la  Suisse  Rom.,  xvi.  1896)  that  this  sul- 
pho-methamioirlobin  is  produced  in  the  blood  dur- 
ing life,  especially  when  the  gas  is  in  very  large 
amount.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Bruere 
found  hydrogen  selcnide  and  hydrogen  telluride 
to  act  the  same  as  the  hydrogen  sulphide.. 

In  18S6  Bergeon  proposed  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy a  method  of  treating  tuberculosis  by  in- 
jecting hydrogen  sulphide,  diluted  with  pure  car- 
bon dioxide,  into  the  large  intestine,  the  method 
being  founded  upon  the  supposed  power  of  hydro- 
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gen  sulphide  to  destroy  the  tubercule  bacillus. 
The  method  of  Bergeon  had  an  extraordinary  run, 
and  then  fell  rapidly  into  desuetude,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  has  a  dis- 
tinct influence  upon  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a 
useful  remedy  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  chronic  or 
acute,  as  well  as  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  in 
gout.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sulphur  springs 
are  so  frequently  resorted  to.  Water  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
usually  not  objected  to  by  patients  after  the  first 
day  or  two  of  its  taking,  and  does  not  disagree 
with  the  stomach.  Dose,  from  two  to  four  fluid- 
ounces  ( 60  to  120  Cc. )  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Hydronal.  Viferral. — This  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  pyridine  upon  chloral.  It  is  a  white 
powder  having  a  disagreeable  taste,  soluble  in 
cold  water  but  decomposed  by  hot  water.  Used 
as  a  hypnotic.  Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0- 
2.0  Gm.). 

Hydroquinone.  Hydrochinone.  CeHifOH^- 
This  is  one  of  the  three  isomeric  diatomic  phenols, 
being  paradioxybenzene.  It  was  first  prepared 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  acid,  but  is  now 
made  from  quinone  by  reduction  with  sulphurous 
acid,  the  quinone  being  made  by  oxidizing  aniline 
with  dichromate  mixture  (K2C12O7  +  H2SO4) . 
It  is  in  shining  white  leaflets  melting  at  169°  C. 
(336.2°  F.),  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  is  used  largely  in  photography  as  a  developing 
agent.  In  1877  Brieger  found  that  hydroquinone 
produces  in  man  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  a 
lessening  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
The  experiments  of  P.  J.  Martin  have  shown  that 
in  the  frog  hydroquinone  causes  violent  con- 
vulsions, followed  by  paralysis  and  death  through 
failure  of  the  respiration,  due  to  an  action  upon 
the  spinal  cord.  In  the  mammal  small  doses  pro- 
duce a  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  followed  by 
a  depression ;  both  these  phenomena  are  apparently 
the  result  of  an  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
arterial  vasomotor  system,  although  it  is  prob- 
able, from  the  experiments  of  Beyer,  that  the  toxie 
dose  of  hydroquinone  paralyzes  both  the  heart 
muscles  and  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  coat  of  the 
arterioles.  The  bodily  temperature  is  lowered 'by 
large  doses  of  hydroquinone,  and,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Martin,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  an 
increase  of  heat  dissipation,  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  the  result  of  a  vasomotor  paralysis. 

Hydroquinone  is  also  a  distinct  antiseptic,  but, 
according  to  AntaefF,  when  it  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  urea  the  latter  principle  undergoes 
rapid  decomposition.  The  influence  of  hydro- 
quinone upon  the  human  being  has  been  especially 
studied  by  Silvestrini  and  Picehini,  and  by 
Gaetano  Traversa.  (France  Med.,  May,  1890.) 
According  to  these  authorities,  it  is  a  prompt  anti- 
pyretic, producing  depression  of  temperature  in 
fever,  the  reduction  beginning  in  half  an  hour, 
and  reaching  its  maximum  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Usually  the  antipyretic  action  is  not  accompanied 
by  disagreeable  symptoms,  although  after  the 
larger  dose  excessive  sweating,  chills,  and  some 
nervous  disturbances  have  been  noted.  It  was 
found  in  the  experiments  of  Martin  that  the  fall 
of  temperature  is  due  to  an  increase  of  heat  dis- 
sipation; this  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
Traversa,  that  the  peripheral  temperature  may 
rise  as  much  as  two  degrees,  although  the  internal 
temperature  is  depressed.  The  excretion  of  urea 
is  said  to  be  diminished.  Hydroquinone  has  been 
used  with*'  asserted  good  results  in  infectious 
fevers,  and  in  acute  articular  rheumatism :  also  as 


a  gastro-intestinal  disinfectant.  According  to 
Forster,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  will  arrest  putre- 
faction and  alcoholic  fermentation.  Dose,  three 
to  eleven  grains  (0.2-0.71  Gm.). 

Hydroxylamine  Hydrochloride.  XH2.0H.lki 
The  free  base  is  known  only  in  solution,  an. 
is  unstable.    The  crystalline  hydrochloride  form: 
colorless  hygroscopic  crystals  similar  to  ammo 
nium    chloride    in    appearance,    soluble    in  ai 
equal  weight  of  water,  also  in  glycerin  and  ii 
fifteen  parts  of  alcohol.    In  1888  Binz  found  tha 
this  substance  caused  in  the  lower  animals  stupor 
convulsions,  and  a  destruction  of  the  red  bloc 
corpuscles,  of  such  character  that  their  kaemo 
globin  was  reduced  to  methaemoglobin  or  evei 
to  haematin.    In  1889  L.  Lewin  of  Berlin,  fui 
ther    investigated    the    subject,    confirming  i 
part   the  results  obtained   by   Binz,  and  show 
ing  that  the  poison  acts  both  upon  the  dead  an 
living  blood,  and  that  its  action  upon  the  coi 
puscle  is  probably  due  to  its  decomposition,  an 
the  liberation  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid.    In  1SS 
John  Fabry  (Arch,  de  Derm,  et  de  Syph.,  ton 
ii.   1889)    found  that  a  10  per  cent,  solutic 
is  exceedingly  irritating  to  most  human  skin 
producing  intense  redness,  violent  burning,  swea 
ing,  and  not  rarely  vesication.    Some  skins  wi 
not  bear  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  so  that  it  is  n< 
safe  in  any  new  case  to  use  a  solution  strong 
than  this.   The  substance  was  employed  by  Fabr 
and  since  then  by  other  clinicians,  as  an  age 
to   replace   pyrogallol   and   chrysarobin  in  t; 
treatment  of  skin  diseases,  while  it  would  of] 
the  advantage  of  being  colorless,  and  not  staini  i 
the  skin,  linen,  etc.    It  has  been  used  in  chroi 
psoriasis,  in  scabies,  in  lupus,  herpes  tonsurai 
parasitic  sycosis,  etc.,  with  asserted  excellent  : 
suits,  though  Groddeck  condemns  it  as  being  ffl 
irritating  and  liable  to  produce  constitutioi'l 
symptoms,  and  inferior  in  its  healing  powers  1 
chrysarobin  aijd  pyrogallol.    The  solution  of  l| 
droxylamine  hydrochloride  may  be  prepared  w  l 
alcohol  or  water,  but  should  always  be  rubbed 
with  prepared  chalk  to  neutralize  any  excess  j 
acid. 

Hydrozone. — This  name  is  applied  comir 
cially  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxi^ 
said  to  be  three  times  the  strength  of  the  offic 
solution.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose ! 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Hygrophila.  Br.  Add. — The  dried  herb  incl 
ing  the  root  of  Hygrophila  spinosa,  T.  And.  ( 
teracantha  longifolia,  Nees).  Br.  Add.  (F; 
Acanthaceae. )  This  species  of  Hygrophila  has  Ij 
been  used  in  India  as  a  diuretic  in  the  treatm 
of  dropsies,  especially  where  there  is  hepatic 
struction,  and  also  as  a  popular  aphrodisiac.  , 
Southern  India  the  root  is  an  article  of  comme 
but  in  Bombay  the  seeds  are  commonly  emplo; 
By  means  of  petroleum  benzin  C..H.  Warden  j 
tained  from  the  roots  a  crystalline  principle  (/ 
Ind.,  vol.  3).  The  decoction  of  hygrophila  (1 
coctum  Hygrophila,  Br.  Add.),  two  ounces  of  j 
root  with  three  pints  of  water  boiled  to  a  pinll 
given  in  doses  of  one-half  to  two  fluidou 
(15  to  60  Cc). 

Hypericum.  Hypericum  perforatum,  L. 
John's  Wort.  Millepertuis,  Casse-diable,  Fr.  ;  - 
hanniskraut,  Harthen,  G.  ( Fam.  Hypericacea. ) i;  ± 
perennial  herb,  abundant  both  in  Europe  and  1 
this  country.  It  has  a  peculiar  balsamic  o;  , 
which  is  rendered  more  sensible  by  rubbmg  r 
bruising  the  plant.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  resin  j 
and  somewhat  astringent.    It  imparts  a  ye  » 
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color  to  cold  water,  and  reddens  alcohol  and  the 
fixed  oils.    Its  c  hief  constituents  are  volatile  oil, 
a  resinous  substance,  tannin,  and  coloring  matter. 
This  latter,  known  as  Hypericum  red,  is  a  reddish 
resin,  smelling  like  the  flowers,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  ethereal  and  hot  fatty  oils,  coloring  the 
solution  from  wine  red  to  blood  red.    It  is  soluble 
in  alkalies  with  green  color,  and  gives  yellow  pre- 
cipitates with  the  alkaline  earths  and  metallic 
nalts.  As  a  medicine  it  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  ancients  and  the  earlier  modern  physicians. 
Among  the  complaints  for  which  it  was  used  were 
hysteria,    mania,    intermittent    fever,  dysentery, 
gravel,  hemorrhages,  pectoral  complaints,  worms, 
and  jaundice;   but  it  was,  perhaps,  most  highly 
steemed  as  a  remedy  in  wounds  and  bruises,  for 
which  it  was  employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
«Hy.   it  probably  has  somewhat  analogous  power 
,0  the  turpentines.     It  formerly  enjoyed  great 
sputation  for  the  cure  of  demoniacs,  and  the  su- 
t'lstit  ion  still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in  some 
■outlines.    At  present  the  plant  is  scarcely  used 
xcept  as  a  domestic  remedy.    The  summits  were 
iven  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  or  more.  A 
reparation,  oleum  hypcrici  or  red  oil,  made  by 
lacerating  four  ounces  of  the  tops  in  a  pint  of 
live  oil,  is  still  used  in  many  families  for  bruises. 
Hypnal. — Chloralhydrate    antipyrine,  CuHxa 
2O.CCI3.CH.  (OH)  2,  results  by  rubbing  together 
k>8  parts  of  antipyrine  and  165.5  parts  of  hy- 
[rated  chloral  and  crystallizing  out  the  product, 
forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at  67°  C. 
52.0°  F. ). 

Hypnone. — Phenyl-methyl-kctonc,  C6H5.COCH3, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture 
calcium  acetate  and  calcium  benzoate;  color- 
ss  or  yellow  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  boiling 
198°  C.  (388.4°  F. ). 
Hypnopyrin. — This  substance,  which  was 
ought  forward  by  Bolognesi  and  Charpentier 
"  T.,  July,  1902),  is  said  to  be  a  derivative  of 
inine,  although  some  French  writers  state  that 
is  simply  a  mixture  of  undetermined  quinine 
Its.  It  occurs  in  white,  bitter  needles,  effervesc- 
and  turning  yellow  in  the  air,  soluble  in  eigiit 
nes  its  weight  of  cold  water  and  very  soluble  in 
t  water  and  alcohol.  In  dose  of  thirty  grains 
is  said  to  produce  cinchonism.  It  is  alleged 
t  it  is  a  rapid,  efficient  analgesic,  and  that  as 
antipyretic  it  produces  a  gradual  fall  of  tem- 
ature  without  sweating;  further  antirheumatic 
jperties  are  attributed  to  it.  It  is  said  to  be 
railess.  Dose,  four  to  eight  grains  (0.2(5-0.5 
!•),  given  hypodermically. 

jHyraceum. — The   dried    excrement   of  Hyrax 
>en«s,  of  South   Africa.    It  is   rather  hard, 
aeious,  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  and  in  taste 
odor  not  unlike  castor.    Schrader  has  found 
it  stearin  and  gum-resin  soluble  in  absolute  al- 
ol.    (See  A.  J.  P..  1879,  363.)    See  Leon  Sou- 
an   (J.  p.  C,  xxix.  378).    E.  D.  Cope  states 
t  a  similar  substance  is  found  in  fissures  of 
rocks  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  probably  a  fecal 
renal  deposit  of  the  wild  rat,  Neotoma. 
(iyrgol.     Hydrargyrum   Colloidale.  Colloidal 
wry.     Colloidalcs   Quecksilber,   G. — In  dull 
k,  porous  pieces  forming  a  dark,  neutral  solu- 
1  With  water,  which  is  not  corrosive.    It  turns 
er-gray  when  heated  or  upon  the  addition  of 
dies  and  certain  acids.    Globules  of  mercury 
n  when  it  is  rubbed  alone,  in  a  mortar,  and 
jliould  first  be  mixed  with  water  if  it  is  de- 
to  make  it  into  an  ointment.    It  is  said  to 
ain  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  mercury. 


Hyssopus.  Ilyssopns  officinalis,  L.  Hyssop. 
Hysope,  Ft.  Isop,  Ysop,  G — This  is  a  European 
labiate  plant,  whose  flowering  summits  and  leaves 
have  been  used  in  medicine.  They  have  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitter- 
ish taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  This 
oil  is  colorless  or  greenish  yellow,  of  peculiar 
odor,  sharp  camphordike  taste,  and  neutral  re- 
action. It  has  a  sp.  gr.  from  0.88  to  0.98,  distils 
between  142°  and  162°  C.  (287.6°-323.0°  P.),  and 
is  soluble  in  its  own  bulk  of  alcohol  of  0.85  sp.  gr. 
Hyssop  is  a  warm,  gently  stimulant  aromatic, 
applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  other  labiate 
plants. 

Iberis.  Iberis  amara,  L.  Bitter  Candytuft. — A 
small  European  herbaceous  cruciferous  plant.  The 
leaves,  stem,  and  root  are  said  to  possess  medic- 
inal properties,  but  the  seeds  are  most  effica- 
cious. The  plant  appears  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other 
diseases.  In  large  doses  it  is  said  to  produce 
giddiness,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea,  and  to  be  useful 
in  cardiac  hypertrophy,  asthma,  and  bronchitis,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  (0.065-0.2  Gin.), 
of  the  seed.  (Prov.  M.  <S'.  J.) 

Ibogaine. — From  a  plant  known  as  iboga,  in- 
digenous to  the  region  of  the  Congo,  Dybowski 
and  Landrin  have  isolated  an  actively  toxic  alka- 
loid which  is  said  to  cause  hallucination,  paresis, 
and  death  by  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.    {8.  M.,  Dec.  1901.) 

Ichthoform. — This  is  said  to  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  formaldehyde  upon  the  products  of 
sulphonization  of  ichthyol  hydrocarbons,  and  to  be 
superior  to  iodoform  as  an  antiseptic.  Exter- 
nally it  has  been  used  by  Unna.  and  in  skin  dis- 
eases is  superior  to  the  ordinary  formaldehyde 
preparations.  He  asserts  that  it  softens  rather 
than  hardens  the  skin.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  doses  of  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains  (1-2  Gin.)  three  to  four  times  a 
day. 

Ichthyocolla.  U.  8.  1890.  Isinglass.  Colla 
Piscium,  P.  G.  Fish-Glue.  lehthyocolle,  Colle  dc 
Poisson,  Ft.  Hausenblase,  Fischlcim,  G.  Colla 
di  Pesce,  It.  Cola  de  Pescado,  Sp. — Isinglass  is 
a  gelatinous  substance  prepared  from  the  sounds 
or  swimming  bladders  of  many  species  of  fish  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  chiefly  procured 
from  the  Volga  and  other  streams  of  Southern 
Russia,  in  which  are  taken  annually  enormous 
numbers  of  the  Acipenser  Huso,  or  beluga,  the 
Acipenser  ruthenus,  or  sterlet,  the  Acipenser 
Sturio,  or  common  sturgeon,  and  the  Acipenser 
stellatus  or  starred  sturgeon.  The  air  bags,  hav- 
ing been  split  open,  cleansed,  and  dried,  are 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  staple 
isinglass,  which  is  divided  into  the  long  and 
the  short  staple.  Sometimes  the  membranes  are 
dried  in  a  flat  state,  or  simply  folded,  and  then 
receive  the  name  of  leaf  or  book  isinglass.  The 
scraps  or  fragments  of  these  varieties,  with  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  fish,  are  boiled  in  water, 
which  dissolves  the  gelatin,  and  upon  evaporation 
leaves  it  in  a  solid  state.  This  is  called  cake 
isinglass,  from  the  shape  which  it  is  made  to  as- 
sume. It  is  sometimes,  however,  in  globular 
masses.  Of  these  varieties,  the  long  staple  and 
the  finest  book  isinglass  are  the  best.  One  hun- 
dred grains  of  this  isinglass  dissolve  in  ten  ounces 
of  water,  forming  a  tremulous  jelly  when  cold, 
and  yield  but  two  grains  of  an  insoluble  residue. 
That  in  cakes  is  brownish,  of  an  unpleasant  odor, 
and  employed  only  in  the  arts.    Inferior  kinds, 
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with  the  same  commercial  titles,  are  said  to  be 
prepared  from  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  of 
the  fish.  An  inferior  Russian  product,  known  in 
English  commerce  by  the  name  of  Hamovey  isin- 
glass, is  procured,  according  to  Pereira,  from  the 
iSilurius  glanis.  It  comes,  like  the  better  kind, 
in  the  shape  of  leaf,  book,  and  the  short  staple. 
Isinglass,  little  inferior  to  the  Russian,  is  made 
in  Iceland  from  the  sounds  of  the  cod  and  ling. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  prepared  by  the  fishermen  of 
Newfoundland.  We  receive  from  Brazil  the  air- 
bladders  of  a  large  fish,  prepared  by  drying  them 
in  their  distended  state.  They  are  oblong,  taper- 
ing, and  pointed  at  one  end,  bifid  with  the  remains 
of  their  pneumatic  duet  at  the  other,  and  of  a 
firm  consistence.  The  Brazilian  isinglass  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Russian.  Considerable  quantities 
of  isinglass  are  manufactured  in  New  York  and 
New  England  from  the  sounds  of  the  hake  ( Gadus 
merluccius)  and  of  the  weak-fish  (Otolithus  re- 
galis) .  This  American  isinglass  is  in  thin  rib- 
bons several  feet  in  length,  and  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  width.  One  hundred 
grains  dissolve  almost  entirely  in  water,  leaving 
but  two  grains  of  insoluble  membrane,  and  form 
a  jelly  when  cold  with  eight  ounces  of  water ;  it  re- 
tains a  fishy  taste  and  odor,  which  render  it  unfit 
for  culinary  or  medicinal  purposes.  The  sounds 
are  dried  whole,  or  merely  split  open,  and 
vary  much  in  size  and  texture,  weighing  from  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce.  An  article  called  refined  or 
transparent  isinglass  is  made  by  dissolving  the 
New  England  isinglass  in  hot  water,  and  spread- 
ing the  solution  to  dry  on  oiled  muslin.  It  is  in 
very  thin,  transparent  plates,  and  is  an  excellent 
glue,  but  retains  a  strong  fishy  odor.  In  India 
and  China  the  swimming  bladders  of  various  spe- 
cies of  fish  furnish  the  so-called  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese isinglass.  At  the  present  writing,  1905,  all 
forms  of  isinglass  are  comparatively  little  used, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  various  brands  of 
gelatin  produced  from  fresh  bones.  (See  Gelati- 
nurn,  p.  576.) 

In  its  purest  form  it  is  "  in  separate  sheets, 
sometimes  rolled,  of  a  horny  or  pearly  appear- 
ance; whitish  or  yellowish,  semitransparent,  irides- 
cent, inodorous,  insipid;  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  diluted  alcohol. 
A  solution  of  Isinglass  in  24  parts  of  boiling 
water  forms,  on  cooling,  a  transparent  jelly." 
U.  S.  1890.  The  inferior  kinds  are  yellowish  and 
more  opaque.  In  cold  water  it  softens,  swells 
up,  and  becomes  opalescent.  Boiling  water  en- 
tirely dissolves  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute 
proportion  of  impurities,  amounting,  according 
to  Hatchet,  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  so- 
lution on  cooling  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly, 
winch  consists  of  pure  gelatin  and  water.  Isin- 
glass is  in  fact  the  purest  form  of  gelatin  with 
w  hich  we  are  acquainted,  and  may  be  used  when- 
ever this  principle  is  required  as  a  test.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  readily  by 
most  of  the  diluted  acids,  and  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions. It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  tannin,  with 
which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  pecul- 
iar substance,  called  glycocoll  or  sugar  of  gela- 
tin, which  is  in  reality  amido-acetic  acid,  C2H3 
(NH2)02.  Its  aqueous  solution  speedily  putre- 
fies. (See  Gelatinum.)  An  ingenious  adultera- 
tion has  been  practised  by  rolling  a  layer  of 
gelatin  between  two  layers  of  genuine  isinglass. 
This  may  be  detected  by  the  disagreeable  odor  and 
taste  of  the  adulterated  drug,  and  the  effects  of 


water  upon  it.    Genuine  isinglass,  cut  into  shrec 
and  treated  with  water,  becomes  opalescent  ar 
more    opaque   than   before;     while   the  shred 
though  they  soften  and  swell,  remain  unbroke 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  are  set 
to  be  decidedly  fibrous.    Gelatin,  on  the  contra 
when  similarly  treated,  becomes  more  transpa 
ent  than  before;  the  shreds  are  disintegrated,  a 
the  structure  appears  amorphous  under  the  n 
croscope.    In  the  adulterated  article  both  the 
characters  are  presented  in  layers  more  or  k 
distinct.      (P.    J.,    ix.    505.)      Moreover,  Rt 
wood  and  Letheby  observed  that  the  ash  of  tr 
isinglass  does  not  exceed  0.9  per  cent.,  while  gl 
contains  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  ash.    An  ad 
terated  isinglass  would  therefore  yield  more  a 
than  the  normal.    A  false  isinglass  has  been  i 
ported  into  England  from  Para,  in  Brazil,  0 
sisting  of  the  dried  ovary  of  a  large  fish.    It  1 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  consi 
ing  of  ovoid  or  roundish  masses  attached  by 
footstalk  to  a  central  axis.    It  is  not  gelatino] 
and  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  isinglass 
applied.    (A.  J.  P.,  xxv.  144.)      For  table  slit, 
ing  value  of  different  kinds  of  European  isingl; 
see  P.  J.,  1884,  p.  900. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Isinglass 
no  peculiar  medicinal  properties.    It  may  be  gi 
internally,  in  the  form  of  jelly,  as  a  slightly 
tritious  article  of  diet,  but  it  has  no  advant 
over  the  jelly  made  from  calves'  feet.  T\ 
drachms  impart  sufficient  consistency  to  a  | 
of  water.    It  is  employed  for  clarifying  liqu 
and  imparting  lustre  to  various  woven  fabi 
Added  in  small  quantities  to  vegetable  jellie: 
gives  them  a  tremulous  appearance,  which 
lack  when  unmixed.    As  a  test  of  tannin  i 
strongly  recommended  by  Wm.  T.  Wenzell, 
uses  it  instead  of  hide  powder  in  the  estimatio 
tannin.    (A.  J.  P.,  1894,  447.) 

Isinglass  plaster  or  court  plaster  (Eniplasi 
Ichthyocollo3,  U.  8.  1890)  was  very  prop 
dropped  in  the  Eighth  Decennial  revision.  The 
cess  of  1890  is  as  follows:  "Isinglass,  ten  gi 
mes  [or  154  grains];  Alcohol,  forty  grammes  [ 
ounce  av.,  180  grains] ;  Glycerin,  one  gramme, 
15%  grains] ;  Water,  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  eacf 
sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Isinglass 
sufficient  quantity  of  hot  Water  to  make  the 
tion  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes 
ounces  av.,  102  grains].  Spread  one-half  of 
in  successive  layers,  upon  taffeta  (stretched 
frame),  by  means  of  a  brush,  waiting  after  !  h 
application  until  the  layer  is  dry.  Mix  the 
ond  half  of  the  Isinglass*  solution  with  the  Al<| 
and  Glycerin,  and  apply  it  in  the  same  ma«r. 
Then  reverse  the  taffeta,  coat  it  on  the  back  tin 
Tincture  of  Benzoin,  and  allow  it  to  becomeli- 
fectly  dry.  Cut  the  plaster  in  pieces  of  sui|le 
length,  and  preserve  them  in  well-closed  vejf  s. 
The  above-directed  quantities  are  sufficier 
cover  a  piece  of  taffeta  thirty-eight  centin 
[or  about  15  inches]  square."    U.  S.  1890. 

Ichthyol.  Ammonium  Ichthyol-Sulphonate 
H36S306(NH4)2-— The  ichthyol  preparation 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  bitum 
shale  of  the  Tyrol.  The  ichthyol  salts  ar 
salts  of  ichthyol-sulphonio  acid,  028^3603; 
which  is  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the 
ichthyol  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
quently  neutralizing  with  sodium  or  amnyl 
carbonate.  Under  the  name  ichthyol  is  ordi' 
understood  the  ammonium  ichthyol-sulph 
C28H36S306(NH4)2.      This    is   a  reddish 
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lyrupy  liquid,  of  a  bituminous  odor  and  taste, 
wiling  up  considerably  and  carbonizing  when 
icated,  and  upon  continued  incineration  volatiliz- 
02  without  residue.  Water,  or  a  mixture  of  equal 
olumes  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolves  it  to  form 
clear  red-brown  liquid  of  a  faintly  acid  reac- 
ion.  Pure  alcohol  or  ether  dissolves  it  only 
initially;  petroleum  benzin  takes  up  only  a  small 
uantity.    Upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 

0  the  aqueous  solution  a  dark  resinous  mass  is 
ireoipitated,  which  when  separated  is  soluble  in 
ther  and  in  water,  but  is  again  thrown  out  from 
he  latter  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium 
liloride.  Treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
ion,  ichthyol  develops  an  odor  of  ammonia,  and 
he  mixture  dried  and  burnt  yields  an  hepatic  coal, 
'hicb  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  hydrogen 
llphide.  The  ammonium  ichthyolate  loses  upon 
lying  in  a  water  bath  at  least  half  its  weight, 
he  sodium  ichthyol  is  a  dark  tar-like  substance 
fan  alkaline  reaction,  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
oth  preparations  combine  with  fat  and  vaseline 

1  all  proportions  and  are  very  rich  in  sulphur, 
mtaining,  it  is  said,  10  per  cent.  According 
i  Baumann,  they  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
id  are  powerful  reducing  agents.  The  ichthyol 
lphonates  of  lithium,  zinc,  and  mercury  have 
so  been  prepared. 

Odorless  ichthyol  has  been  made  by  treating 
hthvol  with  hydrogen  dioxide.  It  is  question- 
ile,  however,  whether  the  removal  of  the  odorous 
'iistituents  does  not  impair  the  therapeutic  ae- 
vity  of  the  ichthyol. 

Medicinal  Properties. — So  far  as  is  known,  ich- 
yol  has  little  or  no  general  action,  although  it 
is  been  used  to  some  extent  internally  in  rheu- 
utism  and  tuberculosis  and  by  Unna  in  lepra. 
>  an  external  application  it  is  much  used, 
iplied  in  the  pure  form  to  the  sound  skin, 
produces  irritation  and  burning.  Peculiar 
lerative  properties  are  attributed  to  it,  and 
50  the  power  of  penetrating  through  the 
in,  so  that  it  has  been  used  with  alleged  ex- 
lordinary  success  as  a  local  alterative  and 
lodyne  discutient  in  chronic  eczema,  chronic 
'licaria,  acne,  intertrigo,  lupus,  and  lepra  and 
rious  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  in  lymphatic  en- 
>'<icmcnts,  for  the  softening  and  dispersion  of 
>omas,  in  burns,  frost  bites,  sprains  and  contu- 
ws,  and  in  almost  every  form  of  subacute  or 
ronic  gout  or  rheumatism.  When  the  skin  is 
t  destroyed  or  greatly  inflamed  the  application 
ould  be  made  of  the  full  strength  or  as  a  50 
r  cent,  ointment.  In  the  various  skin  diseases 
ulcerations  the  strength  of  the  lotion  or  oint- 
*nt  may  vary  from  1  to  50  per  cent.  For  in- 
mal  administration,  H.  Wyatt  (P.  J.,  xxi. 
91,  029)  recommends  the  evaporation  of  the  ich- 
ypl  on  a  water  bath  and  the  formation  of  the 
iidne  into  pills.  He  also  made  a  good  combi- 
tion  by  adding  15  grains  of  magnesia  (made 
o  a  milk  with  00  minims  of  water)  to  120 
uns  of  ichthyol  and  evaporating  over  a  water 
ill  to  a  pilular  consistence.  Latteux  has 
md  ichthyol  to  be  an  active  germicide.  (Journ. 
Med.,  Paris,  April,  1892.)  Dose,  five  to  ten 
"ims  (0.3-0.6  Cc). 

Ichthyol  Albuminate.  Ichthalbin. — This  is  a 
'enish-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
id  solutions,  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions, 
orless,  almost  tasteless.  It  is  prepared  by 
wipitating  egg  albumin  with  ichthyol  and 
)longed  washing  of  the  precipitate  until  the  ieh- 
fol  odor  and  taste  are  removed.    It  is  stated  to 


contain  about  75  per  cent,  of  ichthyol.  It  is  not 
toxic,  and  when  given  internally,  even  in  large 
doses,  produces  little  or  no  irritation  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  It  is  affirmed  that  as  an 
internal  remedy  it  is  practically  ichthyol,  and  as 
such  is  useful  in  various  conditions  connected 
with  wide-spread  vascular  dilatation,  in  syphilis, 
in  struma,  and  in  other  states  of  lowered  nutri- 
tion. Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-2.0 
Gm.)  three  times  a  day,  best  taken  in  capsules; 
or  in  the  case  of  young  children  it  should  be 
mixed  with  chocolate. 

Igazol. — This  substance,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
combination  of  formaldehyde  or  tri-oxy-methylene 
(paraformaldehyde)  anil  iodine,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  According  to  the  method  of 
Preisach  the  fumes  of  four  grammes  are  daily  lib- 
erated in  a  small  room  containing  patients;  the 
results  are  some  diminution  of  cough  and  expec- 
toration.    (Ungar.  med.  Presse,  vol.  vi.  400.) 

Ignatia.  V.  8.  1880.  Bean  of  Saint  Ignatius. 
Semen  Ignalia',  Faba  Ignaiii,  Faba  Saneti  Ignatii, 
Lat.  Fevc  igasuriquc,  Feve  de  Saint  Ignace,  Fr. 
Ignatiusbohne,  Biitcre  Fiebernuss,  Ignazbohncn, 
G.  Fava  di  Santo  Ignazio,  It.  Uaba  dc  Santo 
Ignacio,  Sp. — Strychnos  Ignatia,  Berg.,  Ignatia 
amara,  L.  f.,  is  a  tree  of  the  fam.  Loganiacea;, 
of  middling  size,  with  numerous  long,  cylindri- 
cal, glabrous,  vine-like  branches,  which  bear  oppo- 
site, nearly  sessile,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  and  very 
smooth  leaves.  The  llowers  are  long,  nodding, 
white,  tubular,  fragrant,  and  arranged  in  short, 
axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  pear,  with  a  smooth,  whitish,  ligneous 
rind,  enclosing  about  twenty  seeds,  embedded  in 
a  dry  medullary  matter,  and  lying  one  upon 
the  other.  The  seeds  are  the  part  used.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
the  seeds  were  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine, 
and,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  honored  with  the  name  of  their  founder. 
Fliickiger  and  Arthur  Meyer  have  found  that  the 
seed  has  a  close  structural  analogy  to  nux  vomica. 
(P.  J.,  18S1,  1.) 

The  seeds  are  about  an  inch  long,  rather  less  in 
breadth,  still  less  in  thickness,  convex  on  one 
side,  obscurely  angular,  with  two,  three,  or  four 
faces  on  the  other,  and  marked  at  one  end  with  a 
small  depression  indicating  their  point  of  attach- 
ment. They  are  externally  of  a  pale  brown  color, 
apparently  smooth,  but  covered  in  fact  with  a 
short  down  or  efflorescence,  which  may  be  removed 
by  scraping  them  with  a  knife.  They  are  some- 
what translucent  and  their  substance  is  very  hard 
and  horny.  They  have  no  odor,  but  an  exces- 
sively bitter  taste.  They  were  officially  described 
as  "about  an  inch  and  a  fifth  (3  Cm.)  long,  ob- 
long or  ovate,  irregularly  angular,  dull  brownish 
or  blackish,  very  hard,  homy;  fracture  granular, 
irregular;  the  albumen  somewhat  translucent,  en- 
closing an  irregular  cavity  with  an  oblong  embryo; 
inodorous:  very  bitter."  'U.  S.  1S80.  To  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  they  yielded  the  same  constituents 
as  nux  vomica,  and,  among  them,  1.2  per  cent,  of 
strychnine  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  brucine.  J.  M. 
Caldwell  found  strychnine  and  brucine,  combined 
with  igasuric  acid,  a  volatile  principle,  extractive, 
gum.  resin,  coloring  matter,  fixed  oil,  arid  bas- 
sorin.  but  no  starch  or  albumen.  (A.  •/.  P..  1857, 
298.)  Fliickiger,  on  the  other  hand,  found  1.78 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  about  10 
per  cent,  of  albuminoid  matter.  (Pharmaco- 
graphia,  443.)     In  consequence  of  the  relatively 
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larger  proportion  of  strychnine  which  they  yield, 
they  have  been  used  instead  of  nux  vomica,  in  the 
preparation  of  that  alkaloid,  when  their  cost 
would  permit  of  the  substitution,  but  the  nux 
vomica  bean  has  been  imported  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  is  now  so  low  in  price,  that  the 
ignatia  bean  is  rarely  used.  The  medicinal  uses 
are  those  of  nux  vomica. 

Abstractum  Ignati^e.  V.  S.  1880.  Abstract 
of  Ignatia.- — "  Ignatia,  in  No.  60  powder,  two  hun- 
dred parts  [or  four  ounces  av.] ;  Sugar  of  Milk, 
recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  hundred 
parts  [or  two  ounces  av.].  Mix  Alcohol  and 
Water  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  [or  six 
fluidounces]  of  Alcohol  to  one  part  [or  five  flui- 
drachms]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
Ignatia  with  one  hundred  parts  [or  two  fluid- 
ounces]  of  the  menstruum,  pack  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator;  then  add  enough  of  the  men- 
struum to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a 
stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and, 
having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macerate 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the  percola- 
tion to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
until  the  Ignatia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first 
one  hundred  and  seventy  parts  [or  three  and  one- 
half  fluidounces]  of  the  percolate,  distil  off  the 
alcohol  from  the  remainder,  and  mix  the  residue 
with  the  reserved  portion.  Place  the  mixture  in 
an  evaporating  dish,  and,  having  added  fifty  parts 
[or  one  ounce  av.]  of  Sugar  of  Milk,  cover  it  with 
a  piece  of  thin  muslin  gauze,  and  set  aside  in  a 
warm  place  where  the  temperature  will  not  rise 
above  50°  C.  (122°  F. ),  until  the  mixture  is  dry. 
Lastly,  having  added  enough  Sugar  of  Milk  to 
make  the  mixture  weigh  one  hundred  parts  [or  two 
ounces  av.],  reduce  it  to  a  fine,  uniform  powder. 
Preserve  the  powder  in  a  well-stopped  bottle." 
The  yield  of  extract  is  usually  about  10  per  cent. 
The  dose  of  abstract  is  from  one-half  to  one  and  a 
half  grains  (0.032-0.096  Gm.). 

A  tincture  of  ignatia  equivalent  to  the  U-.  8. 
1880  preparation  may  be  made  by  dissolving  sixty 
grains  of  dry  alcoholic  extract  of  ignatia  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fourteen  fluidounces  of  alcohol  and  one 
and  a  half  fluidounces  of  water.  Dose,  from  five 
to  fifteen  minims  (0.3-0.9  Cc). 

Ilex.  Holly.  Houx,  Fr.>  iitechpalme,  Christ- 
dorn,  G — Several  species  of  Ilex  (Fain.  Ilicaceae) 
are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
7.  aquifolium,  L.,  or  common  European  Holly,  is 
usually  a  shrub,  but  in  some  places  attains  the 
magnitude  of  a  middling-sized  tree.  The  viscid 
substance  called  bird  lime  is  prepared  from  the 
inner  bark.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bitter, 
somewhat  austere  taste,  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  the  form  of 
infusion  were  employed  in  catarrh,  pleurisy,  small- 
pox, gout,  etc.  At  one  time  they  enjoyed  a 
brief  reputation  in  France  as  a  cure  for  intermit- 
tents.  They  were  used  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of 
a  drachm  two  hours  before  the  paroxysm,  and 
this  dose  was  sometimes  repeated  frequently  dur- 
ing the  apyrexia.  Their  febrifuge  virtues  are  said 
to  depend  on  a  bitter  principle,  ilicin.  La- 
bourdais  obtained  this  prmciple  by  boilin  s  a  fil- 
tered decoction  of  holly  leaves  with  animal  char- 
coal, allowing  the  charcoal  to  subside,  washing  it, 
then  treating  it  with  alcohol,  filtering  off  the  alco- 
holic solution,  and  evaporating  it  to  a  syrupy 
consistence.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  very 
bitter,  and,  on  being  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
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taneously,  yielded  an  amorphous  substance,  hav 
ing  the  appearance  of  gelatin,  whicli  was  th 
principle  in  question.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxi.  89.) 
yellow  coloring  substance  called  ilexanthin,  an 
a   peculiar   acid   called  Hide  acid,   have  bee 
obtained    by    F.    Moldenhauer.  Ilexanthin 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.   The  leaves  ai 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  of 
and  the  residue  set  aside  for  several  days.   A  sed 
nient  forms,  which  is  separated  from  'the  niotlu 
liquor,  treated  with  ether  to  remove  the  chlon 
phyll,  and  then  purified  by  repeated  solution 
alcohol  and  crystallization.    The  composition 
ilexanthin  is  C17H22O11.    It  crystallizes  in  yello 
needles,  which  change  color  at  185°  C.  (305°  F 
melt  at  198°  C.  (388°  F.),  and  at  214°  C.  (41 
F.)  boil  with  decomposition,  and  are  not  sublii 
able.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  ale 
hoi.    In  cold  water  it  is  almost  insoluble;  b 
hot  water  dissolves  it  freely,  and  deposits  it 
crystals  on  cooling.    (Chem.  Cb.,  1857,  766.)  T 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red  and  bittt 
and  are  said  to  be  purgative,  emetic,  and  diuret 
Ten  or  twelve  of  them  will  usually  act  on 
bowels,  and  sometimes  excite  vomiting.  Their 
pressed  juice  has  been  used  in  jaundice. 

Ilex  opaca,  Soland.,  or  American  holly,  is 
middling-sized,  evergreen  tree,  growing  throughc 
the  Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States,  a 
especially  abundant  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
similar  to  the  European  plant  that  it  has  b 
by  some  writers  considered  as  the  same  spec:' 
The  berries,  examined  by  D.  P.  Pancoast,  w 
found  to  contain  tannin,  pectin,  two  crystal 
able  organic  principles,  and  salts  of  potassii! 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  One  of  the  cry 
lizable  principles  was  inodorous  and  tasteless 
other  inodorous  but  intensely  bitter.  The  latj 
was  obtained  by  a  treatment  similar  to  thatj 
Labourdais,  above  described;  but,  after 
evaporation  of  the  tincture  to  a  syrupy  cons 
ence  the  process  was  continued  by  adding  po 
sium  carbonate  and  afterwards  ether,  and  agi 
ing  briskly.  The  ethereal  solution,  rising  to 
surface  on  repose,  was  separated,  and  allowecl 
evaporate  spontaneously.  Crystals  of  the  bilj 
principle  were  deposited.  This  is  probably  r' 
ilicin.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxviii.  314.)  Walter  A."Sn| 
{A.  J.  P.,  1887,  1668)  obtained  a  resin  sol 
in  alcohol  by  the  ether  extraction,  and  in  J 
portion  of  this  soluble  in  water  he  obteil 
evidences  of  a  glueoside.  This  species  is  sai<: 
possess  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  I.  o| 
folium,  L. 

Ilex  Paraguensis,  A.  St.-Hil.,  the  I.  Mat 
St.-Hilaire,  yields  the  celebrated  Paraguay  te(^ 
extensively  consumed  as  a  beverage  in  the  ink 
of  South  America.    It  is  a  small  tree  or  slj 
growing  wild  along  the  streams  in  Paraguay, 
also  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  wj 
are  the  part  used.    These  are  stripped  from 
plant  every  two  or  three  years.    The  perio 
their  collection  extends  from  December  to  Au;| 
sometimes  beginning  earlier  but  never  continj 
later.    Companies  are  formed  who  penetrate) 
into  the  forest  at  a  distance  from  the  settlemi 
and  devote  a  long  time  to  the  collection  and  ]| 
aration  of  the  leaves.    These  are  first  drie 
exposure  to  heat,  and  are  then  reduced  to  poi 
more  or  less  fine,  which  is  kept  for  several  mcijis 
protected  from  moisture,  and  then  packed  in 
and  delivered  to  commerce.    (A.  Demersay, 
The~r.,  1868,  72 ;  see  also  Pharm.  Rec,  May,  1 
They  have  a  balsamic  odor  and  bitter  taste,!" 
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re  usually  at  first  disagreeable  to  the  palate, 
.'hey  have  a  pleasant  and  corroborant  effect  upon 
he  stomach,    but,    when    largely    taken,  cause 
lUTging  and   vomiting.    They   are   used   in  the 
mm  of  infusion,  which  is  prepared  from  the  en- 
ire  leaves  as  we  prepare  tea;  or,  under  the  name 
f  cha  mate,  a  line  powder  is  put  in  a  cup  of  hot 
ater  by  the  drinker,  and  after  a  moment's  stir- 
lug,  the  fluid  is  sucked  up  by  means  of  a  tube 
Icpanded  below,  and  pierced  with  line  holes,  so  as 
I)  strain  out  the  powder.    They  contain,  besides 
l.her  substances,  a  peculiar  tannin  and  the  alka- 
lid  caffeine  in  variable  amount.  In  the  analysis 
I  D.  A.  Strauch,  the  leaves  yielded  0.450  of 
leine,  20.880  of  caffetannic  acid,  2.830  of  gum, 
■102  of  resin,  chlorophyll,  and  wax,  1.200  of  starch, 
■3G1  of  protein  compounds,  22.148  of  cellulose, 
1)40  of  apotheme,  3.890  of  salts,  8.100  of  water, 
Ith  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  sand  and  ex- 
Ictive.   (A.  J.  P.,  1868,  314.)   Some  fresh  leaves 
I  Ilex  Paraguensis  grown  in  the  Cambridge  Bo- 
liical  Gardens  were  found  by  A.  H.  Allen,  after 
■ring  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  to  contain:  insoluble 
liter,  57.94  per  cent.;  tannin,  by  lead  acetate 
Ithod,  15.62 ;  tannin,  by  cupric  acetate  method, 
■06;  caffeine,  1.13;  total  ash,  6.14;  soluble  ash, 
lO.    (Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  iii.,  Part  II, 
I'.)   Some  elaborate  proximate  analyses  of  mate 
I  also  published  by  Theodore  Peckolt.     {P.  J. 
1,  xiv.  121.)     The  consumption  of  mate,  or 
ma,  in  South  America  is  enormous.  Although 
fcely   produced    in    the    Argentine  Republic, 
Irteen  thousand  tons  of  the  leaves  were  in  1880 
Iiorted  into  that  country  from  Brazil  and  Para- 
ly,  and  six  thousand  tons  into  the  republic  of 
lguay.     For   an   interesting   account  of  the 
■hod  of  preparation,  and  an  elaborate  analysis, 
■P.  J.,  vol.  xvi.  1017. 

■he  Ilex  vomitoria,  Soland.  (/.  Cassine,  Walt., 
I  L.),  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  grow- 
I  in  our  Southern  States,  and  especially 
Indant  along  the  southern  coast  of  Florida. 
■  lysis  of  its  leaves  by  Venable  (A.  J.  P., 
I),  3!)0)  gave  7.39  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  and 
1  per  cent,  of  caffeine.  It  is  the  cassena  of  the 
Bans,  who  formerly  employed  a  decoction  made 
ill  the  toasted  leaves,  called  black  drink,  both 
tl  medicine  and  as  a  drink  of  etiquette  at  their 
(Jieils.  It  acts  as  an  emetic.  The  leaves  of  the 
'I  Cassine,  L.  (/.  Dahoon,  Walt.),  have  sim- 
jlproperties,  and  are  also  said  to  have  entered 
i|  the  composition  of  the  black  drink.  The 
•  I'l's  of  the  I.  vomitoria,  Soland.,  known  as 
won  by  the  Indians,  yielded  to  H.  M.  Smith 
''I  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  and  0.122  per  cent. 
"Iffeine.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  217.) 
tcium.  U.  8.  Star-Anise. — "The  fruit  of 
!Mum  verum  Hooker  Alius  (nat.  ord.  Magnoli- 
"■)."  D.  8,  1890.  Of  the  genus  Illieium,  twelve 
sl|?s  are  recognized,  of  which  two  are  found  on 
"lUlantic  coast  of  Southern  North  America, 
1v|n  Hindostan,  and  three  in  China  and  Japan. 
^1"  of  the  species  are  possessed  of  aromatic 
Plrties.  /.  floridanum,  Ell.,  poison  bay,  sweet 
"1,  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  with  oblong- 
'a|>late,  acuminate  leaves,  which  grows  west- 
I  from  Florida  along  the  coast  bounding  the 
l"|if  Mexico,  has  its  bark,  leaves,  and  probably 
"'leed  vessels  endowed  with  a  spicy  odor  and 
'"■analogous  to  those  of  anise.  Another  species, 
'■wriflorum,  Vent.  '  (I.  anisatum,  Bartr..  not 
shrub  found  bv  Michaux  in  the  hilly  regions 
ot  lovgia  arui  Carolina,  has  a  flavor  closely  re- 

""leds  is  said  to  produce  violent  gastrointes- 


tinal irritation,  followed  by  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis,  with  convulsions  and  death  if  the  dose 
has  been  sufficient.  E.  Barral  (Revue  Gen.  de 
Clin.,  Oct.  1889)  states  that  he  has  obtained  a 
poisonous  glucoside  from  the  kernel.  H.  C.  C. 
Maisch  (A.  J.  P.,  1885,  280)  obtained  from  the 
leaves  a  crystalline  alkaloid  to  which  the  bitter 
taste  is  due,  tannin,  and  a  resin.  In  the  root 
bark  and  capsules  he  found  volatile  oil  and  a 
crystalline  principle,  melting  at  100°  C,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  chloroform, 
and  neutral  to  test  paper.  Illieium  rcligiosum, 
Siebold  (I.  anisatum,  L. ),  the  sacred  anise  tree 
of  Japan,  is  a  small  tree,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  bearing  small  yellow  and  white  flowers. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Piry  in  1878,  and  con- 
firmed by  Bretschneider,  star-anise  is  chiefly 
produced  in  the  extreme  southeast  portion  of 
China,  in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-si  and  Kwang- 
tung,  especially  in  the  mountainous  region  be- 
tween the  Tso-kiang  and  the  Yu-kiang,  and  also  in 
Annam,  and  finds  exit  principally  through  the 
port  of  Pakhoi.  Although  Bentley  and  Trimen 
give  /.  anisatum,  L.,  as  the  botanical  source  of 
star-anise,  yet  the  assertion  of  Bretschneider  that 
the  botanical  source  of  the  plant  is  unknown,  led 
to  seeds  being  sent  from  the  Hong-Kong  Botanical 
Gardens  to  Kew,  and  a  successful  cultivation  re- 
sulted in  the  description  by  Hooker  of  a  new 
species  of  Illieium,  under  the  name  of  /.  verum. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7005,  July,  1888.)  The  leading 
features  in  the  plant  appear  to  be  the  sol- 
itary axillary  globular  flowers,  which  do  not  ex- 
pand fully,  the  segments  remaining  convex,  the 
inner  segments  being  red,  and  the  ten  stamens, 
in  which  the  filament  forms  with  the  connective 
an  ovoid  body.  The  peduncles  are  curved  and 
barely  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Star-anise  was  examined  by  C.  E.  Schlegel 
(A.  J.  P.,  1885,  p.  426),  who  found  saponin  in 
the  aqueous  extract;  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  a 
crystalline  principle  of  a  strong  musk-like  odor, 
which  did  not  show  alkaloid  or  glucosidal  reac- 
tions, and  oil  of  star-anise. 

I.  rcligiosum,  Sieb.,  or  shikimi,  of  India,  is  very 
poisonous,  causing  vomiting  and  epileptiform 
convulsions,  with  dilated  pupil  and  exceedingly 
cyanosed  countenance;  in  it  has  been  found  bv 
J.  F.  Eykman  (P.  J.,  xi.  1046)  a  crystalline 
principle,  for  which  the  name  of  shikimine  or 
sikimin  has  been  proposed.  (See  footnote,  page 
1526.) 

Properties. — "  The  fruit  is  pedunculate  and  con- 
sists of  eight  stellately  arranged  carpels,  which 
are  boat-shaped,  about  10  Mm.  long,  rather  woody, 
wrinkled,  straight-beaked,  brown,  dehiscent  on  the 
upper  suture,  internally  reddish-brown,  glossy, 
and  containing  a  single,  flatfish,  oval,  glossy, 
brownish-yellow  seed;  odor  anise-like;  taste  of 
the  carpels  sweet  and  aromatic,  and  of  the  seeds 
oily.  Star-anise  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  very  similar  but  poisonous  fruit  of  Illieium 
anisatum  Linne  (Illieium  rcligiosum  Siebold), 
the  carpels  of  which  are  more  woody,  shrivelled, 
and  have  a  thin,  mostly  curved  beak,  a  faint,  clove- 
like odor,  and  an  unpleasant  taste.''  U.  8.  1890. 
Star-anise  is  used  principally  as  a  source  of  oil  of 
anise,  which  is  prepared  by  distillation  not  only 
in  Southwestern  China,  but  also  in  enormous 
quantities  in  Annam,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  tinned 
vessels  and  sent  into  commerce  through  China. 

Eykman  (P.  J.,  1885,  p.  985)  has  shown 
that  in  the  essential  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Illieium 
rcligiosum.  safrol,  C10H10O2,  is  found,  accom- 
panied by  cugcnol,  CioHi202.    On  the  other  hand, 
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the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  /.  verum  is 
anethol,  Ci0Hi20.  The  constituents  of  low 
boiling-point  in  star-anise  oil,  consisting  of  ter- 
penes  essentially,  have  been  reported  upon  by  the 
chemists  of  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Schim.  Rep., 
April,  1893 )  They  find  dextro-pinene,  boiling  at 
157°  to  163°  C.  (314.6°-325.4°  F.),  and  Icevo- 
phellandrene,  boiling  at  from  170°  to  175°  C. 
(338°-347°  F.).  The  medicinal  properties  of 
the  oil  of  star-anise  are  similar  to  those  of  oil 
of  anise.    Sikimin  is  not  used  in  medicine.2 

Impatiens.  Impatiens  biflora,  Walt.  (/.  fulva, 
Nutt.),  and  /.  aurea,  Muhl.  (/.  pallida,  Nutt. ). 
Touch-me-not.  Jewel-weed.  Balsam-weed. — These 
two  species  of  Impatiens  (Fam.  Balsaminaceae ) , 
the  former  of  which  is  better  known  commonly  as 
Spotted  Touch-me-not  and  the  latter  as  Pale 
Touch-me-not,  are  indigenous,  annual,  succulent 
plants,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  growing  in 
low,  moist  grounds,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  They  may  be  known  by  their  tender, 
juicy,  almost  transparent  stems;  by  their  yellow 
flowers,  which  in  the  latter  species  are  pale  and 
sparingly  punctate,  in  the  former  are  deeper 
colored  and  crowded  with  dark  spots,  and  by  their 
capsules,  which  burst  elastically,  and  curl  up  with 
the  slightest  pressure.  They  probably  possess  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  I.  Noli-tangere,  D.  Don 
(/.  Noli-me-tangere,  Crantz  ) ,  of  Europe,  which 
has  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, acts  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic, 
though  considered  dangerous,  and  therefore  little 
used.  Ruan  of  Philadelphia,  employed  with 
great  advantage,  in  piles,  an  ointment  made  by 
boiling  the  American  plants,  in  their  recent  state, 
in  lard.  The  flowers  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
yellow.  The  I.  Balsamina,  L.,  or  balsam-weed, 
touch-me-not,  etc.,  of  the  gardens  resembles  the 
other  species  in  its  effects. 

Imperatoria.  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  L.  Mas- 
terwort.  Rhizoma  Imperatoriw,  P.  G.  Imperatoire, 


Fr.  Meisterwurz,  Eaiserwurz,  G. — An  umbellife: 
ous  plant,  indigenous  in  Southern  Europe.  Tl 
root  has  a  strong  odor,  similar  to  that  of  ange 
ica,  and  a  pungent,  biting,  aromatic  taste,  a 
tended  by  a  flow  of  saliva,  and  followed  by  a  glo 
ing  warmth  which  remains  long  in  the  mout 
E.  M.  Holmes  (P.  J.,  March  17,  1877)  notic< 
this  root  mixed  with  aconite  in  the  London  ma 
ket,  but  this  probably  arose  from  carelessm  — 
masterwort  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  aconite, 
crystallizable,  tasteless  principle,  called  impc 
torin,  was  extracted  from  the  root  by  Wacke 
roder,  and  Gorup-Besanez  found  in  the  ro| 
another  principle,  to  which  he  gave  the  nai; 
of  ostruthin.  Besides  these  two  crystalli 
compounds,  masterwort  contains  a  volatile  ci 
composed  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxygenaf 
compound,  probably  the  aldehvde  of  angelic  ac 
(Wagner,  J.  P.  C,  Ixii.  283.)  Jassoy  {Ap.  Zl, 
v.  150)  has  since  investigated  the  substai 
ostruthin  and  gives  it  the  formula  C18H20O3. 
states  that  it  does  not  contain  a  methoxyl  grcl 
but  a  phenol-like  hydroxyl.  By  fusion  with  potl 
sium  hydroxide,  it  yields  along  with  a  carbo 
ceous  residue  small  amounts  of  resorcinol  s 
acetic  and  butyric  acids.  By  the  action  of  broni 
in  chloroform  solution  it  is  changed  in  the  pq 
ence  of  acid  sodium  carbonate  into  tribro 
struthin,  Ci8Hi9Br303.  (Schmidt,  Pharm.  Chi 
Bd.  ii.,  3te  Auf.,  1510.)  The  root  of  masterw 
was  formerly  considered  alexipharmic,  stomac 
corroborant,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and  diar 
retic,  and  was  used  in  a  wide  circle  of  complaij 
with  so  much  supposed  success  as  to  have  gai 
for  it  the  title  of  divinum  remedium.  It  is,  h 
ever,  merely  a  stimulant  aromatic,  which  in 
country  is  unknown  as  a  remedy.  Its  leaves 
used  as  a  potherb  and  to  flavor  cheese. 

Incassa  Poison. — This  is  an  African  or 
bark,  which  has  been  studied  by  Liebreich 
found  in  it  a  very  violent  cardiac  poison. 


1  The  following  table  gives  the  distinctive  characters  which,  according  to  J.  F.  Eykman,  distinguish  the  oil  of  llii 
rclirjiomm  from  allied  oils  (P.  J.,  xi.  1048)  : 


01.  Anisi  Vulgaris. 


Oleum  Fceniculi. 


01.  Illicii  Anisati. 


01.  Illicii  Rcligio: 


Constituents 


Melting  Point  

Specific  Gravity  .... 
Molecular  Rotation   .  . 
Alcoholic  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Chloral  Reagent  .... 

Ammoniacal  Silver 

Solution. 
Hager's  Reaction    .  .  . 


10  drops  of  oil,  with  60 
drops  of  ether  and 
about  0.15  gramme  of 
sodium. 


Chiefly  solid  and  liquid 
anethol. 


+6°  to  +18°  C. 

About  0.903. 
0°  to  +0.5°. 

Colorless,  afterwards 
reddish,  then  pale 
red. 

Colorless,  afterwards 
yellow  and  brownish. 

In  24  hours  no  reduc- 
tion. 

In  alcohol,  a  portion  of 
the  sulphuric  acid 
and  oil  mixture  re- 
mains undissolved  as 
a  thick  mass  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the 
tube. 

Colorless  ;  after  4  hours 
the  mixture  nearly 
colorless ;  deposit  yel- 
lowish white. 


Small  quantity  of  ter- 

pene  boiling  at  190° 

C,  and  liquid  and 
solid  anethol. 

—2°  to  +18°  C. 

0.94  to  0.998. 
+13°  to  +19.6°. 
Colorless. 


Colorless,  then  beauti- 
ful red. 
Like  ol.  anisi  vulgaris. 

Mixture  of  oil,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  alco- 
hol is  perfectly  clear. 


Chiefly  solid  and  liquid 
anethol. 


About  0°  C. 


0.978. 

0°  to  —0.4°. 
Colorless. 


Colorless,  then  beauti- 
ful red. 
Like  ol.  anisi  vulgaris. 

Like  ol.  anisi  vulgaris. 


Colorless  ;  after  4  hours 
liquid  and  deposit 
yellow. 


Rather  much  of  a 
pene  boiling  at  [ 
to  176°  C. ;  liquid  ] 
ethol  boiling  at 
to  233°  C.  . 

Not  solid  when  cc| 
to  26°  C. 

1.006. 

—8.6°. 

Colorless,  after w| 
blue. 

Colorless,  aftcrw 
dirty  brown-yellij 

Reduction  in  al 
hours. 

Mixture  is  nearly  (I 
separation  of  aij 
reddish-white  del 


"  tola 
'"mat 

■Hia  ^ 


Colorless;  qn 
bluish;  after  4 
liquid    pale  \l» 
deposit  yelloiv 


Btii 


-  Sikimin  is  violently  poisonous,  belonging  to  the  group  of  convulsants  of  which  picrotoxin  is  the  type.  Plug? 
SchutU'  associate  m  this  group— Dioscorine,  the  alkaloid  of  Dioscorea  hirsute. ;  cicutoxin,  from  Cicuta  virosa,  L.\  cona, 
a  glucoside  of  Coriaria  myrttfoUa,  L.;  digitaliresin  and  toxircsin,  prepared  by  Schmiedebcrg  from  digitalin  and  aigi 
ph 'itolaccatoxine,  the  alkaloid  of  Phytolacca  acinona;  sikimin;  ccnanthotoxinr,  the  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  u, 
crocata,  L.,  by  Pohl ;  isonitroso-anUacetone,  an  artificial  substance  prepared  by  Holleman.  (See  Archiv.  Internal,  d.  Pharmam' 
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Indelible  Ink. — This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
,o  drachms  of  silver  nitrate  and  a  drachm  of 
un  arabic  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  col- 
i-d  with  a  little  Indian  ink.     It  is  used  for 
riting  with  a  pen  on  linen  and  muslin.  The 
uce  to  be  marked  is  prepared  by  being  moistened 
th  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  crystallized  so- 
ura  carbonate  and  two  drachms  of  gum  arabic 
four  fluidounces  of  water,  and  then  dried.  This 
aline  solution,  called  mordant,  decomposes  the 
rate,  and  protects  the  cloth  from  the  action  of 
|e  free  nitric  acid.    At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
urs  the  spot  is  to  be  washed. 
Redwood  of   London,    proposes   the  following 
liblc  ink,  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  mor- 
it.   Dissolve  an  ounce  of  silver  nitrate  and  an 
ce  and  a  half  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate, 
irately,  in  distilled  water,  and  mix  the  solu- 
DS.    Wash   the  precipitated   silver  carbonate, 
having  introduced  it,  still   moist,   into  a 
Igwood  mortar,   rub  it  with    1G0  grains  of 
taric  acid,  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then 
1  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  just  sufficient  to 
olve  the  silver  tartrate  formed    (about  two 
lounces).     Lastly,   having  mixed   in   half  a 
douncc  of  archil,  half  an  ounce  of  white  sugar, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  gum  arabic, 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole 
ure  six  fluidounces.       Soubeiran  has  given 
following  formula  for  indelible  ink,  which  he 
biders  simpler  than  Redwood's.     Dissolve  8 
b  of  crystallized  silver  nitrate,  3  of  copper  ni- 
e,  and  4  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  100  'of  am- 
is water,  and  add  to  the  solution  a  little  gum. 
marks  produced  by  silver  nitrate  on  linen  or 
lin  may  be  completely  removed  by  moistening 
n  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  of 
gum  cyanide  in  distilled  water,  and  after- 
18  washing  them.    A  better  way  is  to  moisten 
tincture  of  iodine,  rinse  and  treat  with  a 
Jtion  of  sodium  thiosulphate.    Repeat  if  nec- 
Wy.   The  chemicals  used  are  not  poisonous. 

les  Guiller  has  devised  the  three  following 
ijiulas  for  marking  inks  for  linen.    1.  Silver  ni- 
'l'  11  parts;  distilled  water  85;  powdered  gum 
lie  20;  sodium  carbonate  22;   solution  of  am- 
r|ia  20.    Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
r,  rubbing  the  solution  with  the  gum,  and 
diver  nitrate  in  the  ammonia.    Mix  the  solu- 
and  gradually  heat  the  mixture  in  a  flask 
it  boils.  This  ink  flows  readily  from  a  pen. 
lver  nitrate   5  parts;    distilled   water  12; 
lered  gum  arabic  5;  sodium  carbonate  7;  so- 
lo of  ammonia  10.   The  ingredients  are  treated 
the  preceding  formula,  with  the  exception 
the  mixed  solution  is  heated  until  it  be- 
of  a  very  dark  color,  and  is  reduced  about 
rantieth  in  volume  by  evaporation.  This 
s  suitable  for  marking  on  linen  with  stamps, 
ver  nitrate  17  parts;    distilled  water  85; 
Pjored  (rum  arabic  20;    sodium  carbonate  22; 
on  of  ammonia  42;  copper  sulphate  33.  Dis- 
the  silver  nitrate  in  the  ammonia,  the  so- 
carbonate  in  25  parts  of  the  water,  and  the 
in  the  remaining  60.     Then  mix  with  the 
olution,  first  the  gum  solution,  and  af fer- 
tile silver  solution.    Lastly,  add  the  copper 
Me.   This  ink  has  a  blue  instead  of  the  dark 
|i  color  of  the  others.     (See  A.  J.  P.,  1853, 


gives  the  following  formula:  3.65  Gm. 
•  I'liiie  black  are  rubbed  down  in  a  porce- 
'Jliortar  with  60  drops  of  concentrated  hydro- 
tp  a«d,  and  22  Gm.  of  alcohol.    This  solution 


is  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  1.82  Gm.  of  guin 
arabic  in  85  Gm.  of  hot  water.  This  ink  does  not 
attack  steel  pens,  and  is  not  acted  upon  either 
by  strong  mineral  acids  or  by  alkalies.  If  the 
aniline  black  solution  be  diluted  with  shellac  solu- 
tion (21  Gm.  in  85  of  alcohol),  an  aniline  black 
lake  will  be  obtained,  which  is  suited  for  coloring 
wood  and  leather. 

Herberger  recommends  the  following  indelible 
ink  for  other  purposes  than  marking  linen.  Dis- 
solve wheat  gluten,  carefully  freed  from  starch,  in 
a  little  weak  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  the  solution 
with  rain  water,  so  as  to  have  about  the  strength 
of  wine  vinegar.  For  every  four  ounces  of  the 
solution  add  ten  grains  of  the  best  lamp  black, 
two  grains  of  indigo,  and  a  little  oil  of  cloves. 
This  ink  has  a  beautiful  black  color,  and  cannot 
be  removed  by  chlorine  or  dilute  acids. 

Eisner  states  that  an  indelible  red  ink  can  be 
prepared  as  follows.  Equal  parts  by  weight  of 
copperas  and  cinnabar,  both  in  fine  powder  and 
sifted,  are  rubbed  up  with  linseed  oil  with  a  mul- 
ler,  and  finally  squeezed  through  a  cloth.  The 
thick  paste  can  be  employed  for  writing  or  stamp- 
ing woollen  or  cotton  goods. 

Indian  Podophyllum  Rhizome.  Podophylli 
Indici  Rhizoma,  Br.  Add. — The  dried  rhizome  and 
roots  of  Podophyllum  Emodi.  Wallach.  The  con- 
torted rhizome  of  Podophyllum  Emodi  is  from 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  (six  to  eight 
millimeters)  in  thickness,  crowded  above  with 
tuberosities,  marked  by  depressed  oval  or  circular 
scars,  and  giving  oft'  numerous  simple  rootlets 
from  the  whole  of  the  under  surface.  The  ter- 
minal bud  is  enclosed  in  whitish  papery  sheaths. 
The  color  is  earthy-brown.  The  fracture  is  white, 
short,  and  mealy,  or  yellow  and  horny,  exhibiting 
a  circular  arrangement  of  yellow  vascular'bundles, 
and  bounded  on  the  outside  by  a  thin  brown  cor- 
tical layer.  The  rhizome  of  the  Indian  podophyl- 
lum has  become  a  commercial  article  and  appears 
to  have  been  largely  used  in  the  making  of 
podophyllum  The  question  as  to  the  relative  yield 
of  the  Indian  and  American  plants  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  Some 
years  since  Dymock  and  Hooper  obtained  12  per 
cent,  of  resin  from  P.  Emodi;  Umney,  working 
with  very  large  quantities  (/'.  •/..  Sept.  1002), 
got  out  11.4  per  cent.;  recently  John  Barclay  (/'. 
./.,  lxx. )  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  greater  yield 
than  6.60  per  cent.  L'mney,  commenting  on 
this,  believes  that  of  late  years  the  Indian  plant 
gives  a  much  smaller  product  than  formerly,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  time  of  year  in  which  it 
is  now  dug.  In  regard  to  the  therapeutic  inter- 
changeability  of  the  two  resins  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Dunstan  and 
Henry  and  J.  C.  Umney  that  the  active  sub- 
stances in  true  podophvllin  are  all  present  in 
the  Indian  resin,  but  it  is  not  assured  that  the 
proportion  of  these  active  principles  is  the  same 
in  the  two  resins.  At  one  time  it  was  claimed 
that  the  resin  from  the  Indian  species  was  more 
active  than  that  obtained  from  the  American 
plant,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  correct.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  manufacturer 
is  certainly  not  justified  in  putting  upon  the 
market  a  resin  made  from  the  Indian  plant  un- 
less it  is  plainly  marked  as  the  Indian  podo- 
phyllin.  Distinguishing  between  the  two  resins 
has  become  a  question  of  importance.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  yellowish-green  color  does  not.  as  has 
been  affirmed,  prove  that  a  podophyllin  is  im- 
pure or  of  Indian  origin.    The  test,  of  solubility 
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is  also  uncertain.  The  Indian  podophyllin,  prop- 
erly prepared,  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
is  commonly  stated  that  the  true  podophyllin  will 
dissolve  in  ammonia  (1  to  100).  The  Indian 
species  is  seemingly  much  less  soluble  in  am- 
monia than  this,  but  a  properly  prepared  official 
resin  does  not  always  come  up  to  this  standard. 
E.  J.  Millard  (P.  •/.,  lx.)  states  that  the  Indian 
resin  strikes  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  an 
orange  to  red  color,  the  official  resin  yellow  colora- 
tion, tending  to  brown,  but  especially  commends 
the  following  test: 

To  six  grains  (0.4  Gm.)  of  the  resin  in  a  test 
tube  add  one  fluidrachrn  (3.75  Ce. )  of  diluted  alco- 
hol sp.  gr.  0.920,  and  eight  or  ten  drops  (0.4-0.5 
Cc. )  of  solution  potash,  B.  P.;  shake  gently  by  ro- 
tating the  test  tube.  In  case  of  the  Indian  resin, 
the  mixture  becomes  in  a  few  seconds  a  semi-solid 
gelatinous  mass5  so  that  the  test  tube  can  be 
safely  inverted.  If  this  does  not  occur  quickly, 
the  mixture  should  be  heated  until  it  just  begins 
to  boil,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  found  to  have 
gelatinized.  The  official  resin  similarly  treated 
gives  a  dark  fluid  that  shows  no  signs  of  gelati- 
nizing even  after  standing  for  days.  The  Br.  Add. 
recognizes  the  Indian  podophyllum  resin  (Podo- 
phylli  Indici  Resina,  Br.  Add.)  and  directs  it 
to  be  made  by  a  process  parallel  to  that  given 
in  the  British  Pharmacographia  for  the  Ameri- 
can resin.  Dose,  one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.016 
to  0.065  Cc. )  ;  also  a  tincture  (Tinctura  Podo- 
phylli  Indici,  Br.  Add.)  ;  dose,  five  to  fifteen  min- 
ims (0.3  to  0.9  Cc). 

Indian  Red. — A  purplish-red  pigment,  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
is  red  ochre,  and  owes  its  color  to  feme  oxide. 

Indian  Valerian  Rhizome.  Valeriana?  Indicw 
Rhizoma.  Br.  Add. — The  dried  rhizome  of  Valeri- 
ana Wallichii,  DC,  is  officially  described  as 
"  crooked,  about  two  inches  ( five  centimetres )  long 
and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  (six  to  twelve 
millimetres)  in  diameter,  of  a  full  brown  color, 
marked  with  transverse  ridges,  and  thickly  studded 
with  circular  prominent  tubercles,  to  a  few  of  which 
thick  rootlets  still  remain  attached.  The  crown  is 
marked  by  a  number  of  bracts;  the  lower  end  is 
blunt.  The  rhizome  is  very  hard  and  tough;  the 
fractured  surface  is  greenish  brown  in  color."  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  made  by  J.  Lindenberg 
{Ph.  Z.  R.,  1886),  Indian  valerian  root  is  prac- 
tically identical  in  its  composition  with  the  Euro- 
pean drug,  containing,  however,  a  little  more 
volatile  oil.  In  India  this  valerian  seems  to  be 
chiefly  used _ as  a  perfume,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  identical  in  its  medicinal  properties 
with  the  older  valerian.  The  Br.  Add.  recognizes 
an  ammoniated  tincture  (Tinctura  Valeriana  In- 
dicw Ammoniata,  Br.  Add.),  dose  from  one-half 
to  one  fluidrachrn  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc). 

Ind  ian  Yellow. — This  is  a  pigment  manufac- 
tured from  a  yellow  substance  from  India,  called 
purree.  Purree  occurs  in  commerce  in  balls,  from 
three  to  four  ounces  in  weight,  which  are  dark 
brown  externally  and  deep  orange  within.  It  has 
a  peculiar  odor,  closely  resembling  that  of  castor. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  of  animal  origin,  but  Stenhouse  found  it  to 
consist  of  magnesia,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  he  names  purreic  (euxanthic  acid  of  Erd- 
mann),^and  which  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the 
crude  substance.  Purreic  acid  is  in  small  crystals 
oi  a  light  yellow  color,  dissolving  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  quite  readily  in  boiling  water,  and 
abundantly  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.    It  has  at 


first  a  sweetish  and  then  a  slightly  bitter  ta 
and  possesses,  in  appearance,  considerable  res 
blance  to  berberine.  When  acted  upon  by  boili 
nitric  acid,  it  is  finally  converted  into  trini 
resorcinol,  C6H  ( N02 )  3  ( OH )  2.  Heated  with  dilu 
sulphuric  acid  (3  per  cent.)  to  140°  C.  (284°  i 
it  decomposes  into  euxanthon  and  glycuronican 
dride.    The  euxanthon  is  recognized  as  di&r 

phenylene-ketone  oxide,  C0<£6§3  \      !  >0,  ; 

has  been  made  synthetically.  Purreic  or  eux, 
thic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  has  the  formula 
Hi6Oi0  +  3H20.  Stenhouse  concludes  that  pui 
is  probably  the  juice  of  some  plant,  satun 
with  magnesia,  and  boiled  down  to  a  solid  1 
sistence. 

Indigo.    Indicum.    Pigmentum  Indicum. 

digo,  Fr.,  G  This  well-known  and  highly  im 

tant  dye-stuff  is  obtained  from  various  specielf 
Indigofera  (Fam.  Leguminosa? ) ,  especially  / 
toria,  L.,  and  /.  Anil,  L.,  and  is  afforded  als< 
other  plants,  such  as  Wrightia  tinctoria.  R. 
(Fam.  Apocynaceae ) ,  Polygonum  tinctorium, 
(Fam.  Polygonaeeae ) ,  Tephrosia  tinctoria, 
Galega  tinctoria,  L.,  and  Tephrosia  Apoll 
Link.  (Fam.  Leguminosae ) ,  etc.  For  an 
teresting  account  of  the  manufacture  in 
churia  of  indigo  from  Polygonum  chinen-se  see 
Drug.,  Aug.  1888.  It  does  not  exist  ready  for 
but  is  generated,  during  fermentation,  from  anc 
principle  existing  in  the  plant.  This  prin 
appears  to  have  been  isolated  from  Isatis 
toria,  L.  (Fam.  Cruciferae),  by  Ed.  Sch 
who  has  named  it  indican.  Through  the  a 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  indig( 
sugar,  and  perhaps  the  same  result  may 
place  in  fermentation.  Indican  is  yellow,  ; 
phous,  of  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  with  an 
reaction,  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alc| 
and  ether.  In  the  process  of  preparing  i 
the  plant  is  macerated  in  water;  fermen 
takes  place;  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  grti 
color,  and  in  due  time  is  decanted;  the  col 
principle  dissolved  by  the  water  absorbs  0: 
from  the  air,  and  assumes  a  blue  color,  bec< 
at  the  same  time  insoluble;  a  gradual  pree 
tion  takes  place,  favored  by  the  addition  of| 
water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  and  linall, 
precipitated  matter,  having  been  washed 
linen  filters,  is  dried,  shaped  usually  into  cij 
masses,  and  sent  into  market.  It  is  of  aBn- 
tensely  blue  color,  but  assumes  a  coppevlor 
bronze  hue  when  rubbed  by  a  smooth  hard  f v. 
as  the  nail.  Heated  to  287.7°  C.  (550°  li  1 
emits  a  reddish-violet  vapor,  which  conden 
minute  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  01 
hoi,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  concentraij 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  because  Of  the  format 
monosulphindigotic  and  disulphindigotic  ac1 
which  the  first  is  difficultly  soluble  in  wati 
the  second  easily  soluble.  The  sodium  salt 
latter  constitutes  the  indigo-car  mine  of  com, 
Indigo  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  aniline, 
turpentine,  paraffin,  phenol,  and  benzene, 
oxidizing  agents  it  is  deprived  of  its  blue 
which  it  recovers  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
quence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Such 
ease  with  the  acid  sulphites,  and  in  a  less 
with  sulphurous  acid.  Certain  volatile  o 
said  to  have  the  same  effect  when  boilei 
tincture  of  indigo,  as  the  oils  of  turpentiDj 
permint,  lavender,  juniper,  savine,  or  sag 
P.  C,  1859,  399.)  Its  reduction  and  decolor 
by  glucose  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  <| 
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ests  we  have  for  diabetic  sugar  in  urine.  Chlorine 
tlso  destroys  the  blue  color.  For  modes  of  testing 
he  value  of  any  specimen  of  indigo,  see  Sadtler's 
mlustrial  Organic  Chemistry,  443.   The  most  im- 
iprtant  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  the 
ndi<;o  blue  may  be  summarized  under  three  heads, 
-viz.,  oxidation  methods,  reduction  methods,  and 
ublimation  of  the  pure  indigo  blue  from  the  com- 
leroial  product.     A  table  of  analyses  of  com- 
leroial  samples  with  results  according  to  the 
iveral  methods  above  referred  to  will  be  found 
i  Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  iii.  311. 
The  artificial  production  of  indigo  has  been  the 
abject  of  much  investigation  and  effort  in  recent 
ears.   The  problem  was  successfully  solved  by  A. 
an  Baeyer   of   Munich,   who   proposed  several 
lethods  capable  of  commercial  utilization. 
One  method  is  to   start  with  cinnamic  acid, 
9lls02,    made    artificially    from  benzaldehyde, 
hich  is  changed  into  ortho-nit ro-einnamic  acid, 
9II7NO4,  and   this  by   the  intervention  of  the 
i-bromine  derivative  into  ortho-nitro-phenylpro- 
I0U0  acid,  C9H5NO4,  and  this  by  the  action  of 
kalies  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  like 
rape  sugar  or  xanthogenates,  is  converted  di- 
ctly  into  indigo  blue  (C8H5NO)2. 
A  second  method  was  by  the  action  of  dilute 
kalies  upon  a  solution  of  o-nitro-benzaldehyde 
acetone  according  to  the  reaction 
2C6H4(N02)CHO  +  2C3H60  = 

Ci6H10N202  +  2C2II402  +  2H20 
method  of  Heumann,  also  successfully  carried 
it  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  treat  phenylglycin, 
;1I5.XH.CH2.C00H,  with  alkalies,  and  then 
idize  the  resulting  alkaline  solution,  when  indi- 
■line  is  formed.  These  methods  were  all  too  ex- 
nsive,  but  it  has  finally  been  made  commercially, 
id  on  a  scale  which  is  fast  displacing  natural 
iligo,  bv  the  following  method: 
Anthranilic  acid.  C6H4(NH2)C00II,  which  can 
prepared  cheaply  from  naphthalene,  combines 
ith  monochlor acetic  acid  to  form  phenyl-glyco- 
llcarboxylicacid,  CaH^^C^COOH^  and  this 
:  fusion  with  caustic  soda  yields  indoxyl,  C6H4 
^|QUj>CH,  which,  in  alkaline  solution,  is  cou- 
rted by  atmospheric  oxidation  into  indigo. 
Synthetically  prepared  iudigotine  is  now  pro- 
ced  at  a  price  much  cheaper  than  refined  indigo, 
has  several  advantages,  as  purity,  fineness  of 
nsion,  and  ease  with  which  it  is  tested. 
In  former  years  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
dia  into  the  United  States  averaged  about 
'00,000  pounds,  representing  over  50  per  cent, 
the  imported  dye  colors,  the  ports  of  entry  being 
w  York  and  Boston.  During  the  year  1902  the 
portation  of  the  natural  indigo  from  India 
lounted  to  239,580  pounds  during  the  first  six 
>nths,  and  ceased  entirely  after  the  month  of 
»e.  It  is  stated  that  the  artificial  indigotine 
»  he  sold  at  about  one-fourth  the  price  of  the 
stable  dye. 

Sehunek  first  showed  that  all  urines,  whether 
thologieal  or  not,  contain  an  indigo-producing 
'y  in  minute  quantities.  This  body  is  com- 
"fiy  spoken  of  as  indican  in  medical  books.  Its 
1(1  chemical  nature  was  first  ascertained  by 
"maim,  who  showed  that  it  was  not  a  gluco- 
c  like  the  indican  of  plants,  but  the  potassium 
1  of  a  peculiar  acid,  indoxylsulphonic  acid.  ^ 
tndigo  was  at  one  time  considerably  used  in 
dicine,  but  at  present  is  very  rarely  if  ever  em- 
fed,   It  is  said  to  produce,  when  taken  in  suffi- 


cient quantity,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging  with 
bluish,  dark  stools,  a  dark  violet  or  dark  green 
color  of  the  urine,  and  sometimes  to  cause  a  men- 
strual flux.  It  has  been  especially  used  in  epi- 
lepsy, infantile  convulsions,  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
amenorrheca.  Dose,  from  twenty  grains  to  an 
ounce  (1.3-31  6m.)  three  times  a  dav.  For 
further  details,  see  Kith  ed.  <7.  »S.  D. 

Inks,  Colored. — The  following  recipes  are 
stated  by  the  Boston  J.  Ghent,  to  be  preferable  to 
the  solutions  of  aniline  dyes  which  are  now  so 
extensively  used  as  colored  inks. 

Green. — Two  parts  copper  acetate,  one  part  po- 
tassium carbonate,  and  eight  parts  water.  Boil 
until  half  is  evaporated,  and  filter. 

Blue. — Three  parts  Prussian  blue,  one  part  ox- 
alic acid,  and  thirty  parts  water.  When  dis- 
solved, add  one  part  gum  arabic. 

Yellow. — One  part  fine  orpiment,  well  rubbed 
up,  with,  four  parts  thick  gum  water. 

Red. — With  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  dissolve 
four  grains  of  carmine  in  one  ounce  of  ammonia 
water,  and  add  six  grains  of  gum  arabic. 

Gold.— Rub  gold  leaf,  such  as  is  used  by  book 
binders,  with  honey  till  it  forms  a  uniform  mix- 
ture. When  the  honey  has  been  washed  out  with 
water,  the  gold  powder  will  settle  at  the  bottom, 
and  must  be  mixed  with  gum  water  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

silver. — Silver  leaf  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  gives  a  silver  ink.  Both  these  inks 
may,  when  dry,  be  polished  with  ivory. 

Black. — Three  ounces  crushed  nut-gall,  two 
ounces  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate,  two  ounces 
gum  arabic,  and  twenty-four  ounces  water. 

White. — Fine  French  zinc  white,  rubbed  up 
with  gum  water  to  a  proper  consistency. 

Insect  Powder.  Caniomille  dc  Perse,  Fr.  Pcr- 
sische  Bertramblumen,  G. — There  are  three  dis- 
tinct commercial  varieties  of  insect  powder,  the 
Caucasian,  or  Persian,  the  Dalmatian,  and  the 
Montenegrin.  Persian  or  Caucasian  Insect  Pow- 
der, or  Guirila,  consists  of  the  flowers  of  Chrysan- 
themum coccincum>  Willd.,  including  C.  carncum, 
Weber  (Pyrcthrum  carncum,  Bieb ) ,  and  C.  roseum, 
Weber  ( /'.  roseum,  Bieb),  also  V.  Marschalli, 
Aschers.  growing  upon  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
Armenia  and  Northern  Persia,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  a  mile.  Dalmatian  Insect  Poicder 
is  the  product  of  Chrysanthemum  cincrariafo- 
lium  (Trev.).  Bocc.  (Pyrcthrum  cinerariaefolium, 
Trev.),  and  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  Cau- 
casian powder.  Montenegrin  Insect  Poicder  is  the 
product  of  the  same  species,  growing  wild  in 
Montenegro.  It  is  a  very  superior  variety.  Both 
it  and  the  Dalmatian  powder  come  into 
commerce  chiefly  through  Trieste.  There  are 
recognized  three  grades  of  the  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
flowers.  The  finest  is  that  with  closed  leaves,  the 
second  with  half  closed,  and  the  poorest  variety 
with  open  leaves.  In  the  Montenegrin  powder 
the  flowers  are  always  closed  or  half  closed.  For 
details  as  to  the  special  anatomical  character  of 
these  powders,  see  P.  J.,  Ixvii.  474:  also  J.  P.  C, 
1902,  xv.  409. 

C.  cineraria-folium  is  now  being  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale  in  California,  and  as  more  care  is 
given  to  the  preservation  during  drying  of  the 
color  and  of  the  volatile  oil  than  in  Dal  mat  ia,  the 
California  product  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
foreign  drug.  (C.  D.,  August,  1889;  see  also  for 
method  of  cultivation  Reports  of  the  Fourth  U. 
S.  Entomological  Commission,  1S85.) 
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The  insect  powder  of  commerce  varies  in  color 
from  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  brownish-yellow 
to  yellowish-green,  the  finer  qualities  verging 
towards  brown  and  the  poorer  towards  green. 
Brilliant  yellow  powder  should  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. On  microscopical  examination  of  an  insect 
powder,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  fragments  of 
involucral  scales  composed  of  sclerenehyma,  per- 
haps bits  of  stems  composed  of  collenchymatous 
cells,  pollen  grains,  fragments  of  the  corolla  and 
of  its  epidermis  and  papilla;.  The  absence  or  scarc- 
ity of  pollen  in  the  powder  shows  the  absence  or 
scarcity  of  the  flowers  in  the  drug,  while  the 
proportion  of  collenchymatous  tissue  indicates  the 
proportion  of  stems.  As  the  activity  of  the  in- 
sect powder  resides  in  the  flower,  specimens  con- 
taining little  of  the  flowers  or  much  of  the  stems 
should  be  rejected.  The  powder  yielded  by  the 
Dalmatian  plant  can  usually  be  distinguished 
from  Persian  insect  powder  by  the  following  char- 
acters. The  outer  surface  and  edges  of  the  scales 
of  the  Dalmatian  flowers  contain  numerous  hairs, 
consisting  of  a  long  cell  with  attenuated  ends 
placed  horizontally  upon  a  one-  to  three-celled 
stalk.  The  Persian  flowers  are  almost  entirely 
glabrous,  a  white  hoariness  being  found  only  at 
and  near  the  base  of  the  scales,  and  very  few  hairs 
near  the  apex;  the  hairs  are  of  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  preceding,  only  the  terminal  cell  being 
much  longer.  Sclerenchymatous  cells  are  much 
more  numerous  in  the  Persian  than  in  the  Dal- 
matian. The  so-called  Hungarian  or  Russian 
daisy,  probably  a  species  of  the  subgenus  Leu- 
canthemum,  has  been  quite  largely  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  importance  of  the  adulteration 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  daisy 
appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  insecticidal  prop- 
erties. The  Hungarian  daisy  is  distinguished 
from  the  true  Pyrethrum  by  the  orange-yellow 
disk  florets,  by  the  depression  of  the  involucre, 
by  its  prominent  dark  receptacle,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pubescence  and  pappus.  The  odor  is  less 
pungent  than  that  of  the  true  insect  flower,  being 
more  like  that  of  matriearia.  The  difference  in 
odor  is  more  pronounced  on  infusing  in  warm 
water.  The  Hungarian  daisy  yields  a  powder 
somewhat  darker  in  color  than  true  insect  pow- 
der. Microscopically,  the  Hungarian  or  Russian 
daisy  differs  only  in  the  absence  from  the  invo- 
lucre and  stems  of  the  peculiar  hairs  seen  on  the 
scales  of  the  true  insect  powder,  and  the  presence 
in  their  place  of  certain  hairs,  consisting  of  from 
four  to  ten  cells,  and  terminating  with  a  much 
elongated,  thin-walled,  or  inflated  cell.  There 
seems  to  be  no  recognizable  difference  between 
the  pollen  of  the  two  plants  which  yield  insect 
powder  and  of  the  Hungarian  daisy.  The 
presence  of  quassia,  fustic,  turmeric,  and  other 
adulterants  may  be  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  chrome  yellow  (salt  of  lead)  chem- 
ically, but  the  powder  of  Hungarian  daisy  cannot 
be  detected  microscopically.  According  to  George 
R.  Durrant,  however,  the  Hungarian  powder 
yields  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  whereas  true  insect 
powder  yields  but  6.5  per  cent.  F.  Dietze,  after 
careful  study,  found  that  the  best  method  of  valu- 
ation of  insect  powder  is  based  on  the  amount, 
appearance  and  odor  of  the  extract  obtainable  by 
the  use  of  petroleum  spirits  boiling  under  55°  C. 
With  such  menstruum  true  insect  powder  affords 
a  bright  yellow  percolate  possessing  the  odor  pe- 
culiar to  the  drug.     (P.  J.t  lxiv.  81.) 

Insect  powder  does  not  appear  to  be  actively 
poisonous  to  man,  though  it  is  said  to  cause  some 


confusion  of  head  in  those  who  sleep  in  clo 
apartments  where  much  of  it  is  used.    Upon  tl 
insects,  however,  which  are  apt  to  infest  the  pe 
son  of  man  and  animals,  as  well  as  bedding  ar 
sleeping  apartments,  it  acts  very  destructive! 
first  stupefying  and  then  killing  them.  It 
scattered  over  the  person,  upon  the  beds,  aboi 
apartments,  etc.,  and  is  even  employed  as  a  til  - 
ing for  ulcers  and  wounds  to  prevent  the  form 
tion  of  maggots.    It  also  answers  for  preservii 
dried  insects  and  plants  in  cabinet  collectior 
The  powder,  exhausted  by  alcohol,  is  harmless 
insects;   its  activity  is  therefore  dependent  up- 
some  principle  whose  nature  has  not  been  po 
tively  determined.    Trapp,  and  also  Ivanel 
Bellesme,  assert  that  it  is  an  alkaloid,  wh 
Rother  denies  that  it  is  of  such  nature.  (A. 
P.,  xxv.  1857;  Dragendorff,  Jahresb.,  187C,  12 
Texton  has  found  it  to  be  a   soft  resin  ( 
J.  P.,  1881,  491.)    In  a  series  of  experimen 
Riley  has  found  that  the  fumes  of  the  burni 
powder  are  very  poisonous  to  insects,  and 
certain  purposes  afford  a  ready  mode  of  apf 
cation,  but  that  generally  an  aqueous  infusion 
the  best  and  cheapest  preparation.    It  is  a 
used  now  in  the  form  of  cones  made  by  mak 
a  mass  with  mucilage  of  gum,  with  the  adl 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  nitni 
After  drying,  these  are  ignited  like  a  pastiji 
Twenty-five  grains  stirred  up  in  two  quarts! 
water  were  sufficient  to  kill  young  cotton  worj 
The  infusion  soon  spoils.    The  tincture  and 
alcoholic  extract  are  both  efficient  preparatit 
The  tincture  (one  part  to  four)  has  been  esi 
cially  recommended,  diluted  with  ten  times 
bulk  of  water,  by  F.  Jager,  to  keep  off  ver 
from  the  human  body.     According  to  Ma 
(A.  J.  P.,  1869,  128),  it  is  capable  of  cau.< 
a  vesicular  eruption  like  that  produced  by 
poison  ivy. 

Insindiyandiya. — This  substance,  a  remed 
the  Kaffir  doctors  of  South  Africa,  is  a  violent 
son,  and  has  been  shown  by  E.  M.  Holmes  t(! 
derived  from  a  Bersama,  apparently  ideal 
with  B.  abyssinica,  Fresen.  (P.  J.,  lxxiii.  8 
Inula.  U.  S.  1890.  Inula.  Elecampane.—" 
root  of  Inula  Helcnium  Linne'  (nat.  ord.  Com 
itce)."  U.  8.  1890.  Aunee,  Ft.  Alantum 
G.  Enula  Campana,  It.,  Sp.  About  ninety 
cies  of  this  genus  are  recognized  and  distrib 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  one  species  b 
naturalized  in  North  America. 

The  fresh  root  of  elecampane  is  very  thick 
branched,    having   whitish   cylindrical  rani 
tions,  furnished  with  thread-like  fibres.    It  is] 
ternally  brown,   internally  whitish   and  fie 
and   the   transverse   sections   present  radial 
lines.    The  dried  root  is  "  in  transverse,  conge 
slices  or  longitudinal  sections,  with  overlap" 
bark,  externally  wrinkled  and  brow;  flexib; 
damp  weather;   when  dry,  breaking  with  a  s| 
fracture;  internally  grayish,  fleshy,  slightly  j 
ate,  and  dotted  with  numerous  shining,  yello-l 
brown  resin-cells;  free  from  starch;  odor  p»'- 
iar,  aromatic,  taste  bitter  and  pungent."  l~ 
1890.      A  peculiar  principle,  resembling  af 
was  discovered  in  elecampane  by  Valentine 
of  Berlin,  in  1804,  who  named  it  alantin; 
the  title  inulin,  proposed  by  Thomson,  has  fen 
generally  adopted.      It  differs  from  starc|in 
being  deposited  unchanged  from  its  solutuj  Jin 
boiling  water  when  the  liquor  cools,  and  in  flM  ^fii^ 
a  yellowish  instead  of  a  blue  color  with  i*e.  % ijD  n|| 
It  has  been  found  in  the  roots  of  several 
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ilants.    It  may  be  obtained  white  and  pure  by 
irecipitating  a  concentrated  decoction  with  twice 
is  volume  of  alcohol,  dissolving  the  precipitate 
q  a  little  distilled  water,  treating  the  solution 
ith  purified  animal  charcoal,  and  again  pre- 
ipitating  with  alcohol.    (A.  J.  P.,  xxxi.  09.)  It 
Badily  dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  boiling 
ater;    the  la;vogyre  solution  is  perfectly  clear 
ad  fluid,  not  paste-like,  but  on  cooling  deposits 
rarly  all  the  inulin.    Its  formula,  according  to 
iliani   (Tollens,  Handbuch   der  Kohlenhydrate, 
S88,  p.  202 ) ,  is  3C12H20O10  +  H20.  On  prolonged 
iating  with  water,  more  rapidly  under  the  in- 
nence  of  dilute  acids,  it  is  changed  into  levulose 
id  reduces  Fehling's  solution.    As  in  the  case 
starch,  intermediate  products  can  be  obtained 
■iore  it  is   completely   changed   into  reducing 
gar.     DragendorfT  obtained  by  heating  with 
iter  for  ten  hours  metinulin,  and  by  heating 
r  forty  to  fifty  hours  levulin,  an  optically  in- 
tive  amorphous  substance  easily  changing  into 
vulosc.   Tanret,  who  has  since  investigated  inu- 
1  (J.  P.  C,  27,  440),  confirms  Kiliani's  formula 
given  above.    He  finds  associated  with  inulin 
•0  closely  related  principles:   pseudo- inulin  and 
ulcnin.  The  first  of  these,  to  which  the  formula 
'elhoOs)  i6-H20  is  given,  forms  irregular  gran- 
?s,  very  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol  while 
t,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
ioluble  in  cold  alcohol;   the  second  is  given  the 
■mula  (C6H10O5 )  io.2II20,  and  forms  microscopi- 
I  needles  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
ak  alcohol.    The  amount  of  inulin  varies  ac- 
ding  to  the  season,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
fcunm.    DragendorfT  obtained  from  the  root  in 
lober  not  less  than  44  per  cent.,  but  in  spring 
y  19  per  cent.    A  erystallizable  substance  was 
g  since  noticed  to  collect  in  the  head  of  the 
eiver  when  the  elecampane  root  is  submitted  to 
filiation  with  water.     Similar  crystals  may 

0  be  observed  after  carefully  heating  a  thin 
?e  of  the  root,  and  are  even  found  as  a  natural 
orescence  on  the  surface  of  a  root  that  has  been 
g  kept.  They  can  be  extracted  from  the  root 
means  of  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with  water, 
lien  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1873,  1870)  has  found 
t  these  crystals  consist  chiefly  of  the  anhydride. 

of  alantic  acid, melting  at  66°  C.  (150.8° 
,  and  that  what  was  formerly  known  as  helenin 

1  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  liquid,  alantol, 
HieO,  boiling  at  200°  C.  (392°  F.),  the  true 
min  and  alant  camphor.  The  crystals  of 
''Win,  CeH80,  have  a  bitterish  taste,  but  no 
r,  and  melt  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.) .  The  cam- 
r  melts  at  04°  C.  (147.2°  F. ),  and  in  taste 

odor  is  suggestive  of  peppermint, 
iorab  {L.  L.,  vol.  i.,  1885,  p.  G72)  states  that 
•nin  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  bactericide, 
part  in  ten  thousand  of  urine  being  sufficient 
irrest  putrefaction,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
1  of  this  strength  immediately  killing  the  or- 
iry  bacterial  organisms,  including  the  tubercle 
Uus.    He  lauds  it  as  antiseptic  in  surgeiy 
lias  given  it  with  alleged  success  internally 
^ses  of  one-third  to  one  grain  (0.021-0.065 
)  in  tubercular  and  catarrhal  diarrhoeas.    It  is 
:   stated  by  J.  B.  Obiol  ( L.  L.,  April,  1880)  to 
in  efficient  local  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
',  ttheria.     Every  four  hours  the  false  mem- 
1  ie  is  to  be  dusted  over  with  powdered  eam- 
j  ")  and  then  painted  with  a  two  per  cent,  solu- 
of  helenin  in  oil  of  sweet  almond.    It  is 
!  med  that  when  the  treatment  was  commenced 
•  lie  first  day  of  the  patches  the  cure  followed 


in  twenty-four  hours.  The  helenin  was  also  given 
internally.  Dose,  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.096 
Gm. )  to  children  six  years  of  age. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Elecampane  is 
tonic  and  gently  stimulant,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  in  amenorrheca  and  other 
diseases  of  women,  also  in  phthisis,  in  drop- 
sies, and  in  skin  affections,  in  all  of  which  dis- 
eases it  was  probably  of  no  service.  It  has  been 
given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  grains 
to  one  drachm  (1.3-3.9  Gm.),  or  as  a  decoction 
(half  ounce  to  the  pint)  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
fluidounces  (30-60  Cc). 

Iodal. — This  substance,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  iodine  upon  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid,  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali  into  iodoform 
and  formic  acid.  Rabuteau  found  it  to  resemble 
hydrated  chloral  in  its  actions  on  animals. 
(Ann.  Thcr.,  1870,  98.) 

Iodantifebrin.  lodacetanilide.  C6H4l.NH(C2 
H3O. )—  This  occurs  in  rhombic  flakes  melting 
at  181.5°  C.  (358.7°  F.),  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.  In  the  experiments  of  E.  Munz  (Pr. 
M.  W.,  1891)  the  physiological  results  following 
the  administration  of  this  remedy  by  the  mouth 
were  entirely  negative,  and  neither  iodine  nor 
acetanilide  could  be  recognized  in  the  urine,  the 
probable  explanation  of  this  being  that  the  exces- 
sive insolubility  of  the  drug  prevents  its  absorp- 
tion. 

Iodic  Acid.  HIO3. — This  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing calcium  iodate  with  sulphuric  acid 
(A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  558),  or  by  heating  iodine  with 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5),  and  allowing  the  crystals 
of  iodic  acid  to  separate  on  cooling.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  Lutton  as  a  remedy  in  chronic 
glandular  enlargements  and  goitre,  thirty  minims 
(1.8  Cc. )  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  being  injected 
into  the  affected  part.  (Ann.  Th6r.,  1874',  192.) 

Its  5  per  cent,  solution  has  been  highly  com- 
mended as  a  haemostatic,  also  as  an  astringent 
and  alterative  in  gonorrhoea  and  other  mucous 
membrane  infections.  Pencils  made  of  it  are  also 
said  to  be  a 'very  useful  caustic  in  chancroids  and 
various  other  ulcers.  In  using  it  hypodermically 
it  is  essential  to  have  an  absolutely  clean  syringe. 
In  gastric  hemorrhage  it  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.) 
three  times  a  day  in  milk;  in  gonorrlura,  in- 
jections of  0.05  per  cent,  may  be  employed. 

Sodium  iodate,  a  white,  odorless,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, very  soluble  in  water,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  internal  use,  but  is  much  inferior  to 
the  iodides.  As  a  local  remedy  it  may  be  useful 
in  tubercular  and  other  inflammations  of  the 
nose  and  larynx,  either  pure  or  diluted.  Subcu- 
taneous injections  of  from  one  to  three  grains 
(0.005  to  0.2  Gm.)  may  be  safely  given  to  reduce 
adenopathies,  relieve  rheumatic  swellings  and 
pains,  and  in  neuritis  and  nervous  syphilis.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.)  in 
milk. 

Iodine  Trichloride.  IC13. — This  compound 
occurs  in  reddish-yellow  crystals;  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  rapidly  decomposed  with  lib- 
eration of  iodine  and  chlorine  when  brought  in 
contact  with  organic  matter.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially recommended  by  Belfield  (B.  M.  J..  Aug. 
1892)  as  a  powerful  local  antiseptic.  A  solu- 
tion is  prepared  for  medicinal  use  by  suspending 
5.5  Gm.  of  iodine  in  22  Gm.  of  water,  and  passing 
in  chlorine  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  well- 
cooled  mixture.    The  solution  contains  10  Gm.  of 
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iodine  trichloride.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
used  is  1  to  5  per  cent.  Gauze  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing and  immersing  in  1  to  10  per  cent,  solution 
and  dried  is  said  to  retain  iodine  trichloride  in- 
definitely. 

Iodipin. — A  yellow,  oily  fluid,  of  a  purely  oleag- 
inous taste,  said  by  Winternitz  (D.  M.  W., 
xxiii.)  to  be  an  iodine  addition  jjroduct  of  sesame 
oil,  and  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  iodine  in  chem- 
ical combination.  Similar  preparations  have  been 
made  from  lard,  cacao  butter,  and  other  fats.  It 
has  been  given  successfully  in  syphilis  and  scrof- 
ula, in  drachm  doses  (3.9  6m.),  three  times  a 
day,  either  pure  or  in  emulsion. 

Iodline. — This  is  affirmed  to  contain  iodol  and 
albumin,  of  which  36  per  cent,  is  iodol.  It  is 
a  yellowish,  exceedingly  fine,  odorless,  tasteless, 
and  insoluble  powder,  and  may  be  used  externally 
for  the  same  purposes  as  iodol. 

Iodoformogen. — According  to  K.  Gaab  (Ph. 
Centralh.,  1898,  xi.  189),  iodoformogen  is  a  chem- 
ical combination  of  iodoform  and  albumin.  It 
occurs  as  a  fine,  loose,  dry,  non-eonglutinating 
powder,  having  a  faint  acidulo-ethereal  odor,  and 
being  two  and  one-half  times  as  voluminous  as 
powdered  iodoform.  According  to  Kromayer  (B. 
K.  W.,  xxxv.  1898)  and  to  Aspegren  {Festschrift 
des  Prof.  Kaposi,  Vienna,  1901),  iodoformogen  is 
more  slow  and  continuous  and  certain  in  its  local 
action  than  is  iodoform.  It  bears  sterilization  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  without  change. 

Iodophenacetin.  lodophenine.  C20H23I3N2O4. 
To  a  solution  of  phenacetin  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
are  added  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  then  a  so- 
lution of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  The  product 
forms  crystals  resembling  those  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, melting  at  from  130°-131°  C.  (266°- 
267.8°  F.),  with  decomposition,  and  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  alcohol.  Decomposed  by 
water.  Scholvein  (0.  Z.,  1891)  has  found  that 
this  substance  is  a  powerful  germicide,  and  that 
it  is  locally  very  irritant,  and  when  taken  into 
the  intestinal  canal  is  decomposed  with  the  libera- 
tion of  iodine,  and  liable  to  produce  iodine  poi- 
soning. The  drug  probably  has  no  practical 
value. 

Iodopyrine.  CiiH4I.N20. — This  substance  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  antipyrine  and  40  per  cent,  of 
iodine.  It  forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at 
160°  C.  (320°  F. ),  and  has  been  recommended  as 
an  antiseptic,  antipyretic,  and  antirheumatic,  es- 
pecially useful  in  muscular  rheumatism  and  in 
asthma.  It  is  'capable  of  producing  iodism.  The 
dose  given  by  Junkers  was  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.) 
for  adults  every  three  or  four  hours.  For  children 
from  1  to  10  years  old  he  gave  one  and  a  half  to 
eight  grains  (0.096  to  0.5  Gm.).  To  those  over  10 
years  he  gave  eight  to  twelve  grains  (0.5-0.78 
Gm.).    (Th.  M.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  604.) 

Iodosyl.  C6H3I.0I.C00H.— A  bulky,  amor- 
phous powder  of  a  deep  red  color,  nearly  odorless 
and  having  only  a  faint  taste  suggestive  of  that 
of  iodine.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  oils  and  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  ether.  Al- 
though resisting  decomposition  by  acids,  alkalies, 
and  most  chemical  reagents,  it  seems  to  give  up 
iodine  when  brought  in  contact  with  animal  tis- 
sues' and  so  has  a  pronounced  alterative  and  anti- 
septic action.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  those  of 
iodoform,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  odor- 
less and  in-an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  used  as  a 
dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  a  local  application  in  nasal  catarrh  and 
ozana,  in  ringicorm  of  the  scalp,  in  various  cuta- 


neous affections,  being  especially  recommended  ii] 
the  treatment  of  corneal  ulcers.    It  is  employe 
either  as  a  dusting  powder,  in  the  form  of  aJ 
ointment,  2  to  10  per  cent.,  or  in  that  of  a  niedij 
cated  gauze. 

Iodoterpin.  C10Hi6I. — This  compound  of  iodinj 
and  terpin  is  a  dark  brown  liquid,  having  thl 
odor  of  turpentine,  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  an] 
chloroform,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.19,  and 
boiling  point  of  from  165°  to  175°  C.  (32!i: 
347°  F.).  In  a  communication  to  the  Twelfth  hi 
ternational  Medical  Congress  it  was  proposed  l"| 
A.  Lieven  as  a  substitute  for  the  tincture  of  iodin  j 
and  mixed  with  sterilized  kaolin,  1  to  20  per  cent] 
as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder. 

Iodozone. — This  is  stated  to  be  a  solution 
iodine  in  ozone.   It  has  been  brought  forward  as  j 
remedial    agent    by    Robin,    an  apothecary 
Bourges.    (Joum.  d' Hygiene,  Aug.  1892.) 

Iodylin.  Bismuth-iodo-salicylate. — Accordh] 
to  Israel  (Med.  Wochens.,  1902,  p.  139)  this  sulj 
stance  is  efficient  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Iodyloform. — This  is  a  yellowish-brown  insil 
uble  powder,  said  to  be  a  combination  of  iodij 
and  gelatin,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  iodine,  al 
has  been  used  by  Miiller  as  a  substitute  for  ioc| 
form  in  specific  ulcerations. 

Ionidium.    Ionidium  Marucci — This  name  1:  j 
been  conferred  by  Bancroft  upon  a  South  Amej 
can  plant  of  the  fam.  Violacese,  supposed  to  be  tj 
source  of  a  medicine  used  with  great  asserted 
vantage,  in  Maraeaibo  and  elsewhere,  in  eleph<\ 
tiasis  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  A  specim| 
however,  received  from  Bancroft,  was  reported  I 
W.  Hooker  to  be  identical  with  the  Ionidi 
parviflorum  of  Ventinat,  which  is  now  referred  || 
I.  glutinosum,  Vent.  The  medicine  is  called  by 
Indians  cuichunchulli,  and  grows  at  the  foot  j 
Chimborazo.    It  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic,  dl 
retic,  occasionally  sialagogue,  and  in  large  do| 
emetic  and  cathartic.    The  root  is  the  part 
For  further  information,  see  A.  J.  P.,  iii.  125. 

Iris.  U.  S.  1890.  Blue  Flag.— "The  rhizcl 
and  rootlets  of  Iris  versicolor  Linn6  (nat.  p| 
Iridece)."  U.  S.  1890.  In  all  the  species 
longing  to  this  genus,  so  far  as  examined, 
roots  are  more  or  less  acrid,  and  possessed! 
cathartic  and  emetic  properties.  In  Europe,  il 
fcetidissima,  L.,  /.  florentina,  L.,  /.  germanf 
L.,  I.  pseudoacorus,  L.,  and  I.  tubcrosa,  L.,  hi 
at  various  times  been  admitted  into  use,  and  f 
unpeeled  roots  of  /.  germanica  are  still  sold  in 
Indian  bazaars  under  the  name  of  Irisia. 
versicolor,  L.,  or  blue  flag,  is  found  in  all  partsl 
the  United  States,  flourishing  in  low  wet  placeff 
meadows.  The  flowers  afford  a  fine  blue  infusij 
which  serves  as  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalies, 
recent  root  is  without  odor,  and  has  a  nause(|j 
acrid  taste,  which  is  imparted  to  water  by  dejj 
tion,  and  still  more  perfectly  to  alcohol,  I 
acrimony  as  well  as  medicinal  activity  is  impar 
by  age.  If  cut  when  fresh  into  slices,  dried  at  j 
temperature  of  about  100°  F.,  then  powdered 
kept  in  bottles  excluded  from  the  air,  the  rootl 
tains  its  virtues  unimpaired  for  a  consider! 
time.  (Andrews.)  It  was  officially  describeijj 
follows:  "Rhizome  of  horizontal  growth, 
sisting  of  joints,  5  to  10  Cm.  long,  cylindrical 
the  lower  half,  flatfish  near  the  upper  extl'e"t 
and  terminated  by  a  circular  scar,  annulated  f* 
the  leaf-sheaths,  grayish-brown;  roots  long,  ;j§- 
ple,  crowded  near  the  broad  end;  odor  slight;  t|fe 
acrid  and  nauseous."  U.  8.  1890.  D.  W.  Cresl 
found  in  this  plant  starch,  gum,  tannin,  sugarj , 
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cid  resin,  fixed  oil,  and  indications  of  an  alkaloid. 
A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  602.) 

Blue  Hag  is  a  cathartic  and  emetic,  said  to  have 
i-en  used  by  the  Southern  Indians,  and  may  be 
hen  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65- 
3  Gm.).    Iridin,  or  irisin,  of  the  eclectics,  is  an 
leoresin  obtained  by  precipitating  a  tincture  of 
le  root  with  water,  and  mixing  the  precipitate 
ith  an  equal  weight  of  some  absorbent  powder. 
,'in.  E.  Jenks  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  p.  001)  prepares 
le  oleoresin  of  iris  by  exhausting  the  root  with 
IcohcJ  sp.  gr.  0.835,  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol, 
■iee  also  paper  on  the  constituents  of  the  oleo- 
sin  by  W.  L.  Cliffe,  A.  J.  P..  1884,  p.  610.)  The 
(•called  irisin  is  undoubtedly  purgative,  and  is 
•nerally  believed  to  have  a  very  decided  action 
ion  the  liver,  a  belief  which  has  been  confirmed 
•  the  researches  of  Rutherford,  who  proved  that 
dogs  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  liver  and 
is  also  a  decided  influence  upon  the  intestinal 
amis;  he  ranks  it  as  less  irritant  to  the  intes- 
nes  than  podophyllin,  and  more  purgative  than 
lonymin.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  in  the  dose  of 
ran  three  to  four  grains  (0.20-0.20  Gm.). 
The  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognized  a  solid 
tract  (Extractum  Iridis),  made  by  the  following 
ocess:   "Iris,  in  No.  60  powder,'  one  thousand 
amines  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains];  Alcohol, 
sufficient  quantity.    Moisten  the  powder  with 
ur  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13  fluidounces, 
'2  minims]  of  Alcohol,  and  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
lindrical  percolator;  then  add  enough  Alcohol  to 
turate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it. 
hen  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  pereola- 
r,  close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely 
vered  the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
urs.     Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed, 
adually  adding  Alcohol,  until   three  thousand 
bic  centimeters    [or    101    fluidounces,   3J  flui- 
aclinis]  of  tincture  are  obtained,  or  the  Iris  is 
hausted.    Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  tine- 
re  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  evaporate  the 
sidue.  on  a  water-bath,   to  a  pilular  consist- 
ed"   V.  S.  1890.    The  dose  of  the  extract  of 
is  is  one  to  two  grains  (0.065  to  0.13  Gm.). 
The  Extractum,   Iridis   Fluidum,   U.    S.  1890 
'uid  extract   of  iris),  was  made  as  follows: 
Iris,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes 
r  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Alcohol,  a  sufficient 
antity,  to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
r  33   fluidounces,   6A    fluidraehms].  Moisten 
e  powder  with   four  hundred   cubic  centime- 
rs  [or  13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Alcohol, 
d  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
en  add  enough  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
d  leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 
-ins  to  drop   from   the  percolator,   close  the 
ver  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  per- 
ator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
o\v  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding 
cohol,  until  the  Iris  is  exhausted.    Reserve  the 
st  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  30  fluid- 
aces,  207  minims]  of  the  percolate.    Distil  off 
e  Aloohol  from  the  remainder  by  means  of  a 
ter-bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue,  on  a  water- 
ed to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the  re- 
ived portion,-  and  add  enough  Alcohol  to  make 
f  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand  cubic 
itimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  61,  fluidraehms]." 
&  1S90.    Dose,  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3-0.6 
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tum  Fcrratum.  Scl  Ammoniac  Martial,  Fr.  Eis- 
ensulmiak,  G. — This  drug  was  formerly  recognized 
both  by  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopoeias, 
which  contained  formulas  for  its  preparation. 
(See  U.  k>.  D.,  15th  edition,  1568.)  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ferric  chloride  and  am- 
monium chloride  are  chemically  combined  in  the 
preparation.  According  to  Phillips,  they  are 
in  the  proportion  of  15  parts  of  the  iron  to  85  of 
the  ammonium  salt. 

Ammoniated  iron  is  in  crystalline  grains,  of  a 
fine  reddish-orange  color,  and  a  sharp,  styptic, 
saline  taste.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and 
diluted  alcohol,  is  deliquescent,  and  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  As  procured  by 
sublimation  {Flores  martialcs,  Ens  martis),  it  is 
of  a  yellow  color  and  feeble  odor.  It  unites 
aperient  with  chalybeate  properties,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  amenorrheca, 
epilepsy,  scrofula,  rickets,  etc.;  but  it  is  at  best 
uncertain,  and  is  now  very  seldom  prescribed. 
Dose,  from  four  to  twelve  grains  (0.26-0.78  Gm.). 

Iron  and  Bismuth  Citrate.  Ferri  ct  Bismuthi 
Citrus. — A  solution  of  this  so-called  salt  has  been 
used  in  dyspepsia.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  bis- 
muth citrate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  adding  the  ferric  ammonio-citrate.  It  is  not 
a  chemical  salt.    (A.  J.  P..  xliv.) 

Iron  and  Magnesium  Citrate.  Ferri  et  Mag- 
nesii  Citras. — This  double  salt,  introduced  by 
Van  der  Corput,  is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces 
of  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  in  a  moder- 
ately heated  solution  of  three  ounces  of  citric  acid, 
and  saturating  the  liquor  with  magnesium  car- 
bonate. The  solution,  after  filtration,  is  evapo- 
rated by  means  of  a  water  bath  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, and  spread  on  glass  to  dry  in  scales. 
Three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  ferrous  sulphate 
will  furnish  by  decomposition  the  necessary  hy- 
droxide for  three  ounces  of  the  acid.  (See  for- 
mula for  Ferri  Tlydroxidum,  p.  505.)  This  salt 
is  in  transparent,  greenish-yellow  scales,  having 
a  slightly  ferruginous,  somewhat  acid  taste.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32- 
0.65  Gm.).    (See  A.  J.  P.,  1850,  315.) 

Iron  Caseinate.  Ferri  Cascinas.  Fcrrum 
Case'inai  um.  Ferritin  nucleo-albuminatum. — One 
part  of  freshly  precipitated  casein,  thoroughly 
•washed,  and  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with 
ether,  is  mixed  with  1  part  of  calcium  carbonate 
and  100  parts  of  water.  The  resulting  solution, 
after  being  filtered,  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  a  1  per  cent.,  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
ferrous  lactate.  The  precipitated  iron  caseinate 
is  washed  and  dried  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  flesh- 
colored,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  weak  sodium  carbonate  and 
ammonia  solutions.  It  is  recommended  as  a  form 
of  iron  which  can  be  readily  absorbed. 

Iron  Peptonate.  Ferri  Peptonas.  Fcrrum  Pep- 
tonatum.  Peptonate  de  Fer,  Fr.  Eiscn  Peptonat, 
G. — To  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  dried  peptone  in 
200  parts  of  water  add  a  mixture  of  24  parts  of 
solution  of  dialyzed  iron  (Liquor  Ferri  Oxychlo- 
rati.  P.  G.)  and  200  parts  of  water,  in  a  thin 
stream  and  while  stirring  constantly.  A  solution 
of  caustic  soda  (1.5  per  cent.)  is  added  until  there 
is  produced  a  very  weak  alkaline  reaction.  The 
precipitated  iron  peptonate  is  washed  rapidly 
with  water  until  no  reaction  with  silver  nitrate  is 
shown.  The  precipitate  is  drained  on  a  wet 
strainer  and  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  25  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid.     The  solution  is  evapo- 
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rated  on  a  water  bath  and  spread  on  plates  to  dry 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  to  60°  C. 
(122°-140°  F.).  Iron  peptonate,  thus  prepared, 
is  in  the  form  of  shining  brown  scales,  and  con- 
tains from  24  to  25  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  slowly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  quickly  in  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  is  not  clouded  by  boiling  nor  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  Iron  peptonate,  its  solu- 
tion, and  a  syrup  prepared  from  it  are  used  in 
preference  to  inorganic  salts  of  iron  because  of 
the  absence  of  injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth 
and  mucous  membrane  and  its  deficiency  in  astrin- 
gency.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  (0.2- 
0.65  Gm.). 

Liquor  Ferri  Peptonati. — Solution  of  iron  pep- 
tonate is  made  according  to  the  supplement  of  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  (1890  edition)  as  follows: 
Dried  peptone,  8  Gm.,  is  dissolved  in  100  Gm.  of 
hot  water,  and  to  the  solution,  when  cold,  are 
added  174  Gm.  of  solution  of  oxychloride  of  iron 
(Liquor  Ferri  Oxychlorati,  P.  G.,  sp.  gr.  1.050), 
gradually  and  under  constant  stirring.  The  liquid 
is  exactly  neutralized  with  diluted  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
distilled  water  until  the  washings  are  unaffected 
by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is 
drained  on  a  muslin  strainer,  mixed  with  200  Gm. 
of  syrup,  then  warmed  and  dissolved  by  the  cau- 
tious addition  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(1.5  per  cent.).  To  this  solution  are  added  alco- 
hol, 100  Gm.;  tincture  of  orange  peel,  3  Gm. ; 
aromatic  tincture  and  tincture  of  vanilla,  of  each 
1.5  Gm. ;  acetic  ether,  5  drops,  and  sufficient  dis- 
tilled water  to  make  the  preparation  weigh  1000 
Gm.  It  is  a  transparent,  reddish-brown  liquid, 
containing  about  0.6  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron, 
and  should  be  protected  against  the  light,  to 
prevent  precipitation. 

Liquor  Ferri  Albuminati.  Solution  of  Iron 
Albuminate.  Eisenalbuminatlbsung,  G. — Thirty- 
five  parts  of  dry  egg  albumin  are  dissolved  in 
1000  parts  of  water,  the  solution  is  strained  and 
then  poured  slowly  in  a  thin  stream,  under  con- 
stant stirring,  into  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of 
solution  of  oxychloride  of  iron  (dialyzed  iron) 
and  1000  parts  of  water;  the  precipitate  is  well 
washed  with  water  and  then  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
ture of  3  parts  of  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  and  50  parts  of  water;  150  parts  of 
alcohol,  100  parts  of  cinnamon  water,  and  2  parts 
of  aromatic  tincture  are  added  to  the  solution 
with  sufficient  water  to  make  the  finished  prepa- 
ration weigh  1000  parts.  It  contains  about  0.4 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  when  added  to 
alcohol  should  form  a  transparent  liquid. 

On  slowly  heating  10  Cc.  of  a  solution  ( 1  in  20) 
of  iron  peptonate  with  2  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  boiling,  the  liquid  at  first  becomes  turbid,  then 
separates  in  flakes,  which  finally  dissolve. 

Iron-Wood.  Ostrya  virginiana  (Mill.),  Willd. 
(0.  virginica,  Willd.  Carpinus  virginiana,  Mill.) 
( Fam.  Betulacese. )  — The  wood  of  the  hop-hornbeam 
is  said  to  be  tonic,  antiperiodic,  and  alterative, 
and  the  fluidextract  has  been  used  in  doses  of 
from  a  half  to  one  fluidraehm  (1.8-3.75  Cc.)  in 
ague. 

Isarol.  Tchthyodin. — This  is  a  substance  pre- 
pared by  the  aetion  of  sulphuric  acid  on  impure 
iehthyol.  It  occurs  as  a  brownish-red  thick  liquid, 
having  an  odor  like  that  of  iehthyol;  containing 
about  9  per  cent.,  or,  when  dried,  17  to  19  per 
cent.,  of  sulphur.  It  makes  a  clear  solution  in 
water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol.    It  is  said  to  be  therapeutically 


equivalent  to  iehthyol,  and  has  been  recommende 
on  account  of  superior  cheapness  to  the  refine 
iehthyol. 

Isatis.  Isatis  tinctoria,  L.  Woad.  Paste 
(Fam.  Crucif  era?. )  —A  biennial  plant,  indigenou 
and  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  leaves  have  a  fug 
tive,  pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid,  very  durab) 
taste ;  they  have  been  used  in  scorbutic  affection 
jaundice,  and  other  complaints,  but  are  only  vah 
able  because  of  the  indican  present,  which  yield 
indigo  blue.  (See  Indigo.)  The  leaves  are  pr< 
pared  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  which  is  mad 
into  balls,  placed  in  heaps,  and  allowed  to  fernien 
When  the  fermentation  is  at  an  end,  the  mass  fal 
into  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  woad. 

Isopral.  Trichlorisopropylalkohol,  CCI3.CHOI 
CH3. — This  substance,  which  has  been  proposed  £ 
a  hypnotic,  occurs  in  microscopic  prisms,  meltiD 
at  49°  C.  (120.2°  F. ),  readily  soluble  in  wate 
alcohol,  or  ether,  readily  subliming  and  having 
camphor-like  odor  and  aromatic  taste.  Heate 
with  alkalies  for  a  long  time  it  loses  chlorine  wit] 
out  the  formation  of  chloroform.  According 
Impens,  it  is  readily  absorbed  through  the  sk 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  digestive  tract,  tl 
impression,  when  taken  internally,  being  man 
fested  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  It  is  sai 
also,  that  a  stream  of  air  directed  over  warnu 
isopral  will  produce  marked  narcosis  in  the  lowi 
animals  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  is  eliminati 
through  the  kidneys  chiefly  as  a  compound  gl 
curonic  acid  (trichlorisopropylglycuronic  acid 
although  it  is  believed  also  to  escape  to  some  e 
tent  through  the  respiratory  tract.  According 
Impens,  in  proportion  to  its  narcotic  influence 
is  only  half  as  poisonous  to  the  lower  animals  i 
is  chloral.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  graii. 
(0.65-2  Gm.).  In  the  dog  the  smallest  dose  ce| 
tain  to  produce  sleep  is  said  to  be  0.093.  grami 
per  kilogramme,  0.6  gramme  being  the  lethal  do- 
Isopyrum.  Isopyrum  thalictroides,  L.  (Fal 
Ranunculacege.) — F.  A.  Harsten  believes  he  h 
found  two  alkaloids,  isopyrine  and  pseudoisop 
rine,  in  the  root  of  this  plant.  (A.  J.  P.,  sli 
453.) 

Ispaghula.  Br.  Add. — The  dried  seeds  1 
Plantago  ovata,  Forsk.  (Plantago  Ispaphul. 
Roxb.)  There  are  in  the  Indian  bazaars  t\\ 
ispaghulas,  one  pinkish-white,  the  other  browi, 
the  pinkish-white  being  the  official,  the  browi 
the  seeds  of  P.  amplexicaulis ;  although  bol 
plants  are  found  in  the  Punjab,  the  cor 
mercial  supply  of  the  seeds  appears  to  con; 
chiefly  from  Persia.  The  boat-shaped  seeds  a 
acute  at  one  end,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth 
an  inch  long,  and  have  dark  elongated  spots  j 
the  convex  side.  They  are  odorless  and  taste  e; 
and  produce  with  water  a  viscid  mucilage.  TW 
are  used  in  India  as  a  demulcent  in  dysentery  a, 
various  intestinal  irritations,  and  are  also  slight' 
laxative.  On  roasting  they  are  said  to  becoi 
astringent,  and  as  such  are  used  for  diarrhoci 
especially  of  children.  By  European  praetition^ 
they  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  chronic  du> 
rhcea.  The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  a  decoction  Uj 
coctum  IspaghulcB,  Br.  Add.,  two  drachms  to  t 
pint),  given  in  doses  of  one-half  to  two  fluidoun, 
(15-60  Cc).  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  50  1 
150  grains  (3.2  to  9.8  Gm.). 

Issue  Peas.-These  are  globular  beads .  0  M, 
size  of  a  pea,  made  of  woody  substances  of  nod 
structure,  intended  to  be  introduced  into ,  issu. 
abscesses,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  si. 
puration. 


JtT  II. 


J  acaranda. — Juglans. 


Jacaranda. — Several    species    of    this  genus 
am.  Bignoniacese )  are  employed  in  syphilis  in 
izil  and  other  portions  of  South  America  under 
■  mimes  of  caroba,  carobinha,  etc.    Peckolt  (A. 
/'.,  1882,  134)  has  found  in  them  a  crystalline 
wtance,  carobin,  besides  resins  and  acids,  such 
carobic  and  stcocarobic  acids,   and  carobon, 
oborelinic  acid,   and   caroba   balsam.  Hesse 
nn.  Vhem.,  252,  150)  found  only  an  aromatic 
in,  but  no  alkaloid.   The  value  of  the  remedy 
I  been  asserted  in  the  B.  M.  J.,  vol.  i.  18S5. 
-  further  information,  consult  P.  J.,  3d  series, 
s.  v.,  xii.,  and  xiv.,  and  also  A.  J.  P.,  1882. 
ambosa  Root. — This  is  the  root  of  Eugenia 
iibos  (Myrtus  Jambos,  H.  B.  K.,  Jambos  vul- 
lis,  DC.,   Eugenia    jambosa,   Crantz),   of  the 
li.  Myrtacea?,   which   is   widely   cultivated  in 
I  tropics  under  the  name  of  the  rose-apple. 
■has  been  found  by  A.  W.  Gerrard  to  contain 
loleoresin,  besides  a  crystalline  principle,  jam- 
win,  C10H15NO3.    Lyons  has  also  found  in  it  mi- 
le quantities  of  an  alkaloid.    The  decoction  of 
I  bark  of  the  root  is  used  as  an  astringent  in 
Mcntery,  gonorrhoea,  and  leucorrhoca.     (P.  J., 
Ich,  1884.) 

iimbu  Assu.  Piper  Jaborandi. — The  root  of 
mr  Jaborandi,  Veil.  (Herronia  -Jaborandi,  Guill., 
minia  Jaborandi,  Kunth)  (Fam.  Piperacese), 
;Ine  of  the  jaborandis  of  Brazil,  which  is  used 
lithe  natives  as  a  sudorific,  a  diuretic,  and  a 
ilifuge.  It  is  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid  and 
ilmgcnt  oleoresin.  (See  Pilocarpus.) 
fitropha.  Jatropha  macrorhiza,  Benth.  Jicama. 
%  is  a  euphorbiaceous  plant  which  in- 
llts  Northern  Mexico  and  the  adjoining 
med  States.  It  is  a  mild  purgative,  acting 
(Issively  in  overdose,  and  is  believed  by  the 
•means  to  be  cbolagogue.  The  dose  of  the  fluid- 
elact  is  stated  to  be  from  one-half  to  two 
ifrachms   (1.8-7.5  Co.). 

Iffersonia.  ,1  effersonia  diphylla  (L.),  Pers. 
''Ii'raf.  (Fam.  Berberidaceae. ) — This  herba- 
i'Is  perennial  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
■lie  and  Middle-Western  United  States.  The 
rime,  which,  with  the  rootlets  attached,  is 
■part  used,  has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  a 
b|r,  acrid  taste,  which  resides  in  its  cortical 
p|  the  inner  portion  being  nearly  tasteless. 
E|.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati,  found  it  to  contain 
Hnen,  gum,  tannic  acid,  starch,  pectin,  a  fatty 
r(|,  hard  resin,  sugar,  lignin,  and  a  peculiar 
m|  principle,  having  acid  properties  and  re- 
Bing  polygalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
Hthe  virtues  of  the  root  reside.  The  root  is 
sa|to  be  emetic  in  large  doses,  tonic  and  ex- 
Hrant  in  smaller  doses  and  not  unlike  senega, 
"■I  substitute  for  which  it  is  sometimes  used. 
I;|</.  P.,  xxvii.  1.)  According  to  Mayer  of 
n  York,  the  rhizome  of  this  plant  contains 
8  Idl  quantity  of  berberine  and  a  second  white 
1,1 1 The  pectin  of  Wavne  he  considers  to 
bl|M>onin.  (Ibid.,  1863,  99.)  A.  W.  Flexor 
Hd  the  absence  of  berberine  from  the  root, 
l  ]  Drug.,  1884.)  Gordin  has  since  confirmed 
Wiew  (1902). 

■lies. — The  form  of  jelly  is  sometimes  a  con- 
ve|it  method  of  administering  medicines,  es- 
P('»ly  the  fixed  oils,  as  cod  liver  oil,  castor  oil, 
re|ms  juices,  etc.  The  following  is  a  formula 
y*'lmended  by  Parrish  and  William  C.  Bakes, 
"fe  of  the  fixed  oil  or  liquid  resin  a  troy- 
honey,  syrup,  each,  half  a  troyounce; 
Plarabie, '  in  powder,  two  drachms;  Russian 
'"lass,  forty  grains;   orange-flower  water,  six 


fluidrachms.  Dissolve  the  isinglass,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  in  half  a  iluidounce  of  the  orange-flower 
water,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  Tritu- 
rate the  other  ingredients,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  orange-llower  water,  into  a  homogeneous  mass 
in  a  warmed  mortar,  then  add  the  hot  solution  of 
isinglass,  stir  the  mixture  as  it  cools,  and  set  it 
aside  to  gelatinize."  (.1.  J.  P.,  1801,  4.)  Any 
other  aromatic  water  may  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  orange  flower,  and  cinnamon  water  diluted 
with  an  equal  measure  of  pure  water  would  prob- 
ably better  cover  the  offensive  taste.  In  reference 
to  cod  liver  oil,  the  bitter-almond,  or  cherry-laurel 
water  would  be  still  more  effectual,  care,  however, 
being  taken,  in  this  case,  that  the  water  be  duly 
diluted,  lest  too  large  a  dose  of  it  be  administered. 

Juglans.  U.  8.  1890. — "  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  Juglans  cinerea  Linn6  (nat.  ord.  Juglanda- 
cece),  collected  in  autumn."  U.  8.  1890.  Ecorce 
de  Noyer  gris,  Fr.  Graue  WaUnussrindc,  G.  Sev- 
eral products  of  Juglans  regia,  L.,  or  common 
European  walnut,  are  used  medicinally  in  Europe. 
The  hull  of  the  fruit  has  been  employed  as  a 
vermifuge  from  the  times  of  Hippocrates,  and  has 
been  recommended  in  syphilis  and  for  old  ulcers. 
The  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit  has  been  deemed 
efficacious  against  the  tapeworm,  and  is  also  used 
as  a  laxative  injection.  The  leaves,  long  occa- 
sionally employed  for  various  purposes  in  both 
regular  and  domestic  practice,  have  been  found 
by  Negrier  of  Angers,  in  the  highest  degree 
efficacious  in  scrofula.  He  gave  to  children  a 
teacupful  of  a  pretty  strong  infusion,  or  six  grains 
(0.4  Gm.)  of  the  aqueous  extract,  or  an  equiva- 
lent dose  of  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  extract, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  applied  a  strong  decoction  to  the  ulcers,  and 
as  a  collyrium  when  the  eyes  were  diseased.  No 
injury  ever  resulted  from  a  long-continued  use 
of  the  remedy.  It  appears  to  act  as  a  moderately 
aromatic  bitter  and  astringent.  (A.  G.  J/..  3e 
ser.,  x.  399  and  xi.  41.)  They  are  said  also  to 
have  proved  useful  as  a  topical  application  in 
malignant  pustule.  [Ibid.,  5e  ser.,  x.  009.)  1  The 
leaves  of  J.  nigra,  L.  (black  walnut):-  and  those 
of  J.  cinerea,  probably  possess  the  same  properties. 

Juglans  cinerea,  YVilld.  Juglans  cathartica, 
Michaux.  Butternut .  Oil  Nut.  White  Walnut. 
77.  S.  1890. — An  abundant  tree  of  the  Northern, 
Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  old  United 
States,  reaching  into  Canada.  The  fruit,  when 
half  grown,  is  sometimes  made  into  pickles,  and, 
when  ripe,  affords  in  its  kernel  a  grateful  article 
of  food.  The  bark  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  a  dark- 
brown  color,  though  inferior  for  this  purpose  to 
that  of  the  black  walnut.  It  is  said  to  be  rube- 
facient when  applied  to  the  skin.    The  inner  bark 

1  \ucitannic  Acid.— In  the  walnut,  between  the 
kernel  and  the  shell,  is  a  thin  membrane,  which 
closely  embraces  the  cotyledon,  called  the  cpispcrm, 
which  consists  of  two  layers,  the  inner  very  thin, 
colorless,  translucent,  and  perfectly  tasteless,  the 
outer  coarser,  somewhat  colored,  and  of  a  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste.  The  latter,  examined  chemically 
by  T.  L.  Phipson.  was  found  to  contain,  among  other 
principles,  as  gallic  and  ellagie  acid.  etc..  a  new 
variety  of  tannic  acid,  which  he  proposes  to  name 
nucitannic  acid  or  nucitannin,  to  which  the  outer 
membrane  chiefly  owes  its  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  a 
glucoside.  as  when  boiled  for  some  hours  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  into  glucose  and  a  peculiar 
red  acid  substance,  which  he  calls  rothic  acid,  Cu 
H12O7,  and  the  properties  of  which  he  has  pretty  thor- 
oughly investigated.  (Chem.  News,  Sept.  3,  1S69, 
p.  116.) 

-  For  an  exhaustive  chemical  examination  of  black 
walnut  leaves  by  Miss  L.  J.  Martin,  see  A.  J.  P., 
1886.  p.  468. 
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Juglans. — Juniperus. 


PART  II. 


is  the  medicinal  portion;  that  of  the  root,  being 
considered  most  efficient,  was  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  P.    It  should  be  collected  in  May  or  June. 

On  the  living  tree,  the  inner  bark,  when  first  un- 
covered, is  of  a  pure  white,  which  immediately  on 
exposure  becomes  a  fine  lemon  color,  and  ulti- 
mately changes  to  deep  brown.  It  has  a  fibrous 
texture,  and  was  officially  described  as  follows: 
"  In  flat  or  curved  pieces,  about  5  Mm.  thick ; 
the  outer  surface  dark  gray  and  nearly  smooth, 
or  deprived  of  the  soft  cork  and  deep  brown;  the 
inner  surface  smooth  and  striate ;  transverse 
fracture  short,  delicately  checkered,  whitish  and 
brown;  odor  feeble;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid."  V.  8.  1890.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water.  Bigelow  could  de- 
tect no  resin  in  the  bark,  and  the  presence  of 
tannin  was  not  evinced  by  the  test  of  gelatin, 
though  a  brownish-black  color  was  produced  by 
ferrous  sulphate.  Charles  0.  Thiebaud  found  the 
bark  to  be  destitute  of  tannic  acid  and  of  any 
vegetable  alkaloid,  but  to  contain  bitter  extractive, 
oily  matter  in  large  proportion,  a  volatilizable 
acid  crystallizing  in  bright,  orange-yellow  crys- 
tals, and  appearing  to  bear  some  analogy  with 
chrysophanie  acid,  named  juglandic  acid,  another 
acid  crystallizing  in  tabular  colorless  crystals,  and 
a  volatile  acid,  with  ashes,  potassium  largely, 
with  traces  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminum. 
{A.  J.  P.,  1872,  p.  253.)  Dawson  found  resin  in 
very  small  proportion,  a  volatile  acid,  and,  besides 
the  bases  discovered  by  Thiebaud,  magnesium, 
combined,  as  were  the  other  bases,  with  carbonic, 
hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids.  Maisch 
has  no  doubt  that  the  juglandic  acid  of  Thie- 
baud is  the  nucin  of  A.  Vogel,  Jr.,  found  in 
green  walnut  peel.  (A.  J.  P.,  April,  1874,  167.) 
E.  D.  Truman  (Ibid.,  1893,  426)  made  proximate 
analyses  of  the  root  bark  and  the  trunk  bark  for 
comparison.  In  the  trunk  bark,  instead  of  the 
crystallizable  juglandic  acid,  he  found  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  acid  and  a  crystalline  resin.  Tanret 
and  Villiers  isolated  from  the  leaves  a  carbohy- 
drate, nucite,  C6Hi206  +  2H20,  which  fuses  at 
218°  C,  is  not  fermentable,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  It  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  inosite.  Tanret  also  (Jahresb.  f. 
Pharm,,  1876,  198)  thinks  that  he  has  obtained 
an  alkaloid  from  walnut  leaves,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  call  juglandine.  The  European  walnut 
bark  yielded  glycyrrhizin  abundantly  to  Sestini. 
Juglon,  Ci0H603,  the  characteristic  constituent  of 
Juglans  regia,  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by 
Bernthsen  and  Semper,  and  is  now  recognized  as 
a-oxynaphthoquinone,  Ci0H5(0H)02,  as  it  can  be 
made  from  dioxy naphthalene  by  the  action  of 
chromic  acid  mixture.  It  is  in  brownish-red  crys- 
talline needles  having  a  faint  odor  of  walnut 
hulls,  and  is  sternutatory.  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
1887,  934.) 

Extractum  Juglandis.  U.  8.  1890.  Extract 
of  Juglans.  Extrait  d'Ecorce  de  Noyer  gris,  Ft.; 
Butternussrinden-Extrakt,  G.  Extract  of  Butter- 
nut.— "Juglans,  in  No.  30  powder,  one  thousand 
grammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Diluted 
Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  13 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then 
add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  pow- 
der and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close 
the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the 
percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 


allow  the  percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding 
Diluted  Alcohol,  until  three  thousand  cubiv 
meters  [or  101  fluidounces,  212  minims]  of  tinc- 
ture are  obtained,  or  the  Juglans  is  exhausted. 
Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  tincture  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  and  evaporate  the  residue,  on  a 
water-bath,  to  a  pilular  consistence."  U.  £>.  1890. 

Butternut  is  a  mild  cathartic  resembling  rhu- 
barb  in  its  action,  but  less  certain.  It  was  muct 
used  during  our  Revolutionary  war  as  an  habit 
ual  laxative,  and  was  especially  esteemed  by  Rusl 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  and  hepatic  conges 
tions.  It  should  always  be  given  in  the  form  o 
extract.  Dose  of  the  extract,  from  twenty  t 
thirty  grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.),  or  as  a  laxative,  fn 
to  ten  grains  ( 0.32-0.65  Gm. ) . 

Juniperus.     U.  S.  1880.     Juniper.  Fruct 
Juniperi,  P.  G.   Baccw  Juniperi.   Juniper  Ba  rk. 
Genievre,  Baies  de  Genievre,  Ft.    Gemeincr  Wad 
holder,  Wachholderbeeren,  G.    Ginepro,  It.  Eh 
bro,  Bayas  de  Enebro,  Sp. 

Juniperus  communis,  L.  (Fam.  Conifene),  is 
erect  evergreen  shrub,  usually  small,  but  som 
times  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  numeroi 
very  close  branches. 

The  common  juniper  is  a  native  of  Europe  ai 
the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  North  Anient 
Northward  it  becomes  a  trailing  shrub,  seldo, 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  spreading  in  ; 
directions,  throwing  out  roots  from  its  branchj 
and  forming  beds  which  are  often  many  rods 
circumference.  The  name  of  J.  deprcssa  has  be 
proposed  for  this  variety.  The  common  junij 
flowers  in  May,  but  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  uiii 
late  in  the  following  year.  All  parts  of  the  phi 
contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  imparts  to  then: 
peculiar  flavor.  The  wood  has  a  slight  arom; 
odor,  and  was  formerly  used  for  fumigation, 
terebinthinate  juice  exudes  from  the  tree 
hardens  on  the  bark.  This  has  been  erroneou 
considered  as  identical  with  the  gum  known  e<j 
mercially  as  sandarach. 

The  berries,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  cal 
are  occasionally  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  n 
ket  from  New  Jersey.    But,  though  equal  to 
European  in   appearance,   they  are  inferior 
strength,  and  are  not  much  used.    The  best  c<i 
from   the   south  of   Europe,  particularly  n 
Trieste  and  the  Italian  ports.    They  are  globu 
more  or  less  shrivelled;  about  as  large  as  a 
marked  with  three  furrows  at  the  summit,  an< 
the  base  with  tubercles  from  the  persistent  ca 
and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  beneath  wlj 
they  are  of  a  shining  blackish-purple  color.  1\ 
contain  a  brownish-yellow  pulp,  and  three  o\ 
long,  bony,  angular  seeds.    They  have  an  a|| 
able  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  a  swee 
warm,    bitterish,    slightly    terebinthinate  t 
These  properties,  as  well  as  their  medicinal  vir 
they  owe  chiefly  to  a  volatile  oil.     (See  0 
Juniperi,  p.  849.)    The  other  constituents,  ac 
ing  to  Trommsdorff,  are  resin,  sugar,  gum, 
lignin,  water,  and  various  saline  substances, 
proportion  of  these  constituents  varies  acco 
to  the  greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  berries, 
volatile  oil  is  most  abundant  in  those  which 
attained  their  full  growth  and  are  still  gree 
in  those  which  are  on  the  point  of  ripening! 
the  latter  Trommsdorff  found  1  per  cent,  o 
oil.    In  those  perfectly  ripe  it  has  been  J, 
changed  into  resin,  and  in  those  quite  1) 
completely  so.    The  berries  impart  their  v 
to  water  and  alcohol.    They  are  very  largely 
sumed  in  the  preparation  of  gin. 


\RT  II. 


Juniper  us  V irginiana. — Kairoline. 
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The  tops  of  juniper  were  formerly  directed  by 
e  Edinburgh  ;md  Dublin  Colleges.  Their  odor 
balsamic,  their  taste  resinous  and  bitterish,  and 
ey  possess  similar  virtues  with  the  berries. 
Juniper  berries  are  gently  stimulant  and  di- 
ct if.  imparting  to  the  urine  the  odor  of  violets, 
id  producing  occasionally,  when  largely  taken, 
sagreeable  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages, 
ley  are  chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  more 
iwerful  diuretics  in  dropsical  complaints.  The 
fusion  is  a  good  preparation.  It  is  made  by 
icerating  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  berries  in  a 
nt  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
ken  in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours.  The 
lidextract  is  an  eligible  preparation,  but  for 
ast  purposes  the  oil  is  preferable.  (See  Oleum 
miperi,  p.  840. ) 

Juniperus  Virginiana.  L.  Red  Cedar.  Cedre 
Tirginie,  Ft.    Virginische  Geder,  Rothe  Ceder, 

—The  tops  of  this  plant  were  formerly  included 
the  Secondary  List  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

le  tree  is  an  evergreen  of  slow  growth,  seldom 

ry  large,  though  sometimes  attaining  a  height 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  stem  more  than  a 

>t  in  diameter. 

It  grows  in  all  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
it  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Vermont  to 
1  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  most  abundant  and 
.wous  in  the  southern  section.  The  interior 
od  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  highly  valuable 
account  of  its  great  durability.  Small  excres- 
lces,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the  branches 
the  tree,  are  popularly  used  as  an  anthelmintic, 
dor  the  name  of  cedar  apples,  in  the  dose  of 
nn  ten  to  twenty  grains  (0.65-1.3  Gm.)  three 
ies  a  day.  The  tops  have  a  pleasant  odor,  and  a 
ong,  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent  taste.  These 
'port  ies  reside  chiefly  in  a  volatile  oil,  and  are 
■  lily  imparted  to  alcohol.  The  leaves,  analyzed 
Win.  J.  Jenks,  were  found  to  contain  volatile 
.  gum,  tannic  acid,  albumen,  bitter  extractive, 
in,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  lime,  and  lignin.  [A. 
P.,  xiv.  235.)  They  bear  a  close  resemblance 
the  leaves  of  Juniperus  Sabina,  L.,  from  which 
'y  can  be  certainly  distinguished  only  by  the 
Terence  of  odor.  The  oil  of  red  cedar  is  now  an 
iele  of  commerce;  it  is  used  generally  in  per- 
lu'iv.  and  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents 
the  popular  extract  of  white  rose.  (A.  J.  P., 
ISO.)  It  possesses,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
U  known  agreeable  odor  of  the  red  cedar  wood. 
Irene  camphor,  Ci5H260  =  Ci5H24  +  H20.  may 
obtained  by  cooling  the  oil  until  coagulated,  and 
Crating  the  crystalline  portion  by  expression; 
■expressed  liquid  is  cedrene,  C15H24.  which,  after 
tification  and  distillation,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.984 
15°  C.  (59°  F.) ,  boiling  at  237°  C.  (458.6°  F.) . 
Irene  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  cedrene 
nphor  by  the  dehydrating  action  of  phosphoric 
irdride,  P2Os.  The  resembl  nice  of  red  cedar 
savin  is  said  also  to  extend  to  its  medicinal 
'perties.  It  is,  however,  much  less  energetic. 
1  has  not  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
M0H.  Externally  applied  it  acts  as  an  irritant. 
1  an  ointment,  prepared  by  boiling  the  fresh 
ves  for  a  short  time  in  twice  their  weight  of 
d  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax.  is 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  savin  cerate  in 
"itaining  a  purulent  discharge  from  blistered 
faces.  Sometimes  the  dried  leaves  in  powder 
mixed  with  six  times  their  weight  of  rosin 
ate,  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  But 
ther  of  these  preparations  is  as  effectual  as  the 
'logous  preparation  of  savin. 


The  volatile  oil.  which  resembles  oil  of  savin 
in  its  medicinal  properties,  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  abortion,  and  in  some  cases 
has  caused  death.  The  symptoms  have  been  burn- 
ing in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  convulsions,  coma, 
and  a  slow  pulse,  with  evidences  of  gastrointesti- 
nal inflammation  after  death.  (See  S.  C.  Watt, 
B.  M.  8.  ■).,  vol.  3d.) 

Under  the  name  of  cedar  are  known  in  com- 
merce various  trees,  some  of  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  genus  Juniperus.  The  wood  of  ■Juniperus 
bcrmudiuna,  L.,  is  said  to  be  largely  used  in  mak- 
ing pencils.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Cedrus  Libani, 
Barrel,  and  its  two  varieties,  the  African  cedar, 
G.  atlantica,  Manetti,  and  the  Indian  cedar  or 
deodar,  C.  Deodara,  Loud.,  are  sometimes  dis- 
tilled for  oil,  and,  under  the  name  of  libanol, 
an  oil  obtained  from  Cedrus  atlantica,  Manetti, 
or  satin-wood,  has  appeared  in  commerce  and  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  Menor- 
rhagia, phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  eruptions  upon 
the  skin,  having  properties  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  oil  of  santal.  It  may  be  given  in  capsules  up 
to  forty-five  grains  (3  Gm.)  per  day.  In  skin 
eruptions  the  25  per  cent,  ointment  made  with 
vaseline  has  been  used.  Other  trees  known  as 
cedars  are  the  white  cedar,  Cupressus  thyoides,L.; 
the  American  white  cedar.  Thuja  occidental  is, 
Linn.:  the  California!!  white  cedar,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  Tori.;  the  New  Zealand  cedar,  Liboced- 
rus Bidwillii,  Hook.  The  Australian  led  cedar, 
Cedrela  Toona,  Roxb.,  and  the  West  India  cedar, 
Cedrela  odorata,  L..  belong  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent family,  the  MeliaceEe  (Cedrelaceae).  *  The 
wood  of  the  latter  species  is  used  in  making  cigar 
boxes,  and,  according  to  Schimmel.  yields  3  per 
cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.915,  boils  between  265°  and  270°  C.  (509° 
to  518°  F. ),  and  has  an  optical  rotation  of 
5.053°  in  a  100  Mm.  tube.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  insecticide.    (P.  ./.,  Aug.  29.  1896,  179.) 

Kairine.  Kairin,  G. — The  hydrochloride  of 
methyloxytetrahydroquinoline,  C10H13ON.HCT  + 
H20.  is  the  commercial  kairine  (kairine  M). 
Quinoline  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing quinoline-sulphonic  acid,  which,  fused  with 
caustic  soda,  yields  oxyquinoline,  which  is  then 
reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
tetrahydro.ryquinolinc.  and  this,  on  treatment  with 
methyl  bromide,  yields  methyltctrahydroxyquino- 
Jine  or  kairine.  Kairine  A  is  the  corresponding 
ethyl  compound,  and  has  similar  properties.  Kai- 
rine, as  brought  into  commerce,  is  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  a  grayish-white 
crystalline  powder,  with  bitter,  salty  taste.  Ferric 
chloride  produces  a  dark  brown  color,  which  upon 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  turns  purple. 

Kairine  belongs  to  the  antipyretic  remedies,  and 
is  without  doubt  capable  of  producing  pro- 
nounced fall  of  temperature  in  fever,  accompa- 
nied by  copious  sweating.  It  is,  however,  a  car- 
diac depressant,  which  is  said  to  act  directly 
upon  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  is  very  prone  to 
produce  cyanosis  and  collapse.  The  reports  have 
been  so  unfavorable  that,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
vantage over  antipyrine  and  antifebrine.  kairine  is 
no  longer  used  in  practical  medicine.  Dose,  five 
to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.65  Gm.). 

Kairoline,  M.  or  A.  Tetrahydromethyl- 
quinolinc.  or  Tet  rah  yd roct h  ylquinolinc.-— These 
bases  differ  from  kairine  in  not  containing  oxy- 
gen. Their  characters  are  similar.  The  sulphates 
are  the  commercial  salts.  For  physiological  ac- 
tion, see  Bcr.  d.  Ghetn.  Ges.,  xvi.  739. 
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Kaladana 


. — Kamala. 


PART  11. 


Kaladana.  Br.  Add.  PharUtis  Nil. — "  The 
dried  seeds  of  Ipomaa  hederacea,  Jacq."  Closely 
allied  to  Ipomcea  hederacea  is  muricata,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  largely  imported  into  Bombay, 
from  Persia,  under  the  name  of  tukm-i-nil.  The 
juice  of  this  plant  is  employed  to  destroy  bedbugs, 
and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  identical  in  their  me- 
dicinal properties  with  those  of  the  official  plant. 
Kaladana  seeds  are  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of 
a  sphere,  black,  somewhat  hairy,  weighing  from 
one-half  drachm  to  nearly  one  drachm.  From  them 
is  prepared  j>harbitisin,  kaladana  resin  (Kaladana? 
Resina,  Br.  Add.),  by  digesting  the  seed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  until  exhaustion,  and 
precipitating  with  distilled  water.  (For  detail 
see  Br.  A  dd. )  Kaladana  resin  occurs  "  in  brown- 
ish opaque  fragments,  translucent  at  the  edges, 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  resinous  fracture,  readily 
reduced  to  a  gray  powder;  sweetish,  and  acrid  to 
the  throat;  somewhat  disagreeable  in  odor  espe- 
cially when  warmed;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  practically  insoluble  in  benzol,  ether, 
chloroform,  or  carbon  bisulphide.  It  melts  at 
about  320°  F.  (100°  C.)."    Br.  Add. 

Kaladana  seeds  are  actively  purgative.  In 
small  doses  they  produce  little  or  no  irritation, 
but  in  large  doses  are  capable  of  acting  as  a  vio- 
lent drastic  cathartic.  The  Br.  Add.  recognizes 
a  compound  powder  of  kaladana  (Pulvis  Kala- 
dana? Compositus,  Br.  Add.),  composed  of  five 
parts  of  kaladana,  nine  parts  of  potassium  tar- 
trate and  one  part  of  ginger,  which  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  and  is 
used  for  similar  purposes,  in  the  dose  of  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  (1.2-3.9  Gm.).  Tincture  of  kala- 
dana (Tinctura  Kaladanw,  Br.  Add.,  four  ounces 
in  one  pint)  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one-half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc. ).  Much  the  best  prep- 
aration is  the  resin,  dose,  two  to  eight  grains  (0.13 
-0.5  Gm.)  administered  in  pill  or  capsule,  com- 
bined with  extract  of  belladonna  or  an  aromatic. 

Kalagua. — A  study  of  this  South  American 
plant,  which  has  been  put  upon  the  market  as  a 
specific  for  tuberculosis,  made  upon  the  lower 
animals  by  D.  H.  Bergey,  shows  that  it  has  no 
specific  influence  upon  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Kalmia.  Kalmia  latifolia,  L.  Laurel.  Moun- 
tain Laurel.  Broad-leafed  Laurel.  Calico-bush. 
Spoonioood.  Kalmie,  Fr.,  G. — This  well-known 
ericaceous  evergreen  is  found  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Florida  and  from  Ohio  to  Louisiana,  being 
especially  abundant  on  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains.  It  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
poisonous,  narcotic  properties,  have  been  found 
by  Charles  Bullock  to  contain  gum,  tannic  acid, 
resin,  chlorophyll,  fatty  matter,  a  substance  re- 
sembling mannite,  an  acrid  principle,  wax,  ex- 
tractive, albumen,  yellow  coloring  matter,  lignin, 
and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  iron.  (2..  J. 
P.,  xx.  264.)  George  W.  Kennedy  detected  the 
glucoside  arbutin  in  them.  (Ibid.,  xlvii.  5.) 
Although  chemists  have  failed  to  find  the  toxic 
principle  in  this  plant,  the  leaves  are  popularly 
believed  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep  and  other  small 
animals,  but  are  said  to  be  eaten  with  impunity 
by  deer,  goats,  and  grouse.  It  is  also  affirmed 
that  severe  and  fatal  poisoning  has  been  pro- 
duced by  eating  grouse  that  have  fed  upon  these 
leaves.  (See  16th  ed.  U.  8.  D.)  Scientific  proof 
of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  laurel  still 
seems  to  be  lacking.  The  leaves  have  been  used 
internally  in  diarrhoea  and  in  syphilis,  and  ex- 
ternally  in  skin  diseases.    (See  16th  ed.  V.  8.  D.) 


It  is  probable  that  other  species  of  Kalmia.  as 
A',  angustifolia,  L.,  or  sheep-lmircl,  and  A',  ylaura. 
Ait.,  or  swamp-laurel,  have  properties  identical 
with  those  of  A",  latifolia.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  A~.  angustifolia  is  used  by  the  negroes 
as  a  wash  for  ulcerations  between  the  I 

Kamala.  U.  8.  1890.  Kamala.  Glandula 
Rottlerw. — The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
name  of  Rottlera,  U.  S.  1870,  Kameela,  formerly 
recognized  the  glands  and  hairs  from  the  capsule'; 
of  Mallotus  philippinensis  (Lamarck),  Muel! 
Arg.  (Rottlera  tinctoria,  Roxburgh).  This  tree 
grows  in  Abyssinia,  Southern  Arabia,  Hindos 
tan,  the  East  India  islands,  China,  and  Australia 
reaching  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
and  yielding  a  roundish,  three-valved.  three-celta 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  thicklj 
covered  with  a  red  powder,  which  is  collected  ii 
Hindostan  by  rolling  the  berries  about  in  larg 
baskets  until  the  freed  powder  sifts  through  tli 
open  wicker-work. 

Kamala,  as  brought  to  our  market,  is  a  ligii 
finely  granular,  very  mobile  powder,  of  a  browr 
ish-red  or  madder  color,  with  little  odor  or  tast>: 
but  producing  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  in  th 
mouth,  and  feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth.  (Whe 
the  grittiness  is  excessive,  the  drug  has  probabl 
been  adulterated  with  earthy  matters.)    It  is  ii 
flammable,   and   flashes  almost   like  gunpowdd 
when  dropped  into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It 
insoluble  in  cold  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  , 
boiling  water;    but  alkaline  solutions,  alcobx 
and  ether  dissolve  a  large  proportion  of  it,  fori 
ing  a  deep  red  solution,  from  which  water  pr 
cipitates  resinous  matter,  "  imparting  a  deep  r 
color  to  alkaline  liquids,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chlo 
form,  and  a  pale  yellow  tinge  to  boiling  watei 
U.  8.  1890.    Under  the  microscope  it  consists 
garnet-red,  semi-transparent,  roundish,  glandul 
granules,  from        to        of  an  inch  in  diameti 
and  containing  numerous  red,  club-shaped  vesiel 
more  or  less  mixed  with  minute  stellate  hairs,  a 
the  remains  of  stalks  and  leaves,  the  latter 
which  are  easily  removed  by  careful  sifting, 
has  been  examined  chemically  by  Thomas  And 
son  of  Glasgow,  and  by  G.  Leube,  in  Germa 
As  given  by  the  former,  the  constituents  are, 
100  parts,  78.19  of  resinous  coloring  matter,  " 
of  albumin,  7.14  of  cellulose,  etc.,  a  trace  of  vo 
tile  oil   and  volatile  coloring  matters, 
ashes,  and  3.49  of  water.    The  amount  of  eart 
impurities,  chiefly  sand,  in  commercial  kama 
varies  greatly,  sometimes  amounting  to  fifty 
even  sixty  per  cent.    It  can  readily  be  estima 
by  heating  the  drug  to  redness  and  weighing 
residue.    The  U.  S.  P.  permitted  the  presence 
"  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ash."    Any  sp 
men  of  kamala  containing  more  than  the  offi 
percentage  of  impurity  should  be  rejected.  Of 
resinous  coloring  substances,  Anderson  obtai 
one  in  a  pure  state  by  allowing  a  concentre 
ethereal  solution  to  stand  for  two  days,  dr: 
ing  and  pressing  in  bibulous  paper  the  resulj 
mass  of  granular  crystals,  and  purifying  t 
from  adhering  resin  by  repeated  solution  in  e 
and  reerystallization.    To  this  substance  he 
the  name  of  rottlerin.     It  is  in  the  fori 
minute  crystalline  plates,  of  a  yellow  color  ai 
satin-like "  lustre,   insoluble   in  water,  span: 
soluble  in  cold  but  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  | 
readily  dissolved  by  ether,  and  by  alkaline  f1 
tions,"  which  assume  a  dark  red  color.  Rottl 
melts  when  heated  moderately,  and  at  a  hi 
heat  is  decomposed,  giving  off  pungent  vapors. 
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uinula,  according  to  Anderson,  is  C11H10O3.  A 
id  VV.  Perkin  (Bcr.  d.  Chcm.  Ges.,  19,  3109)  and 
iwein  (Ibid.,  20,  182)  both  stated  that  rottlerin 
in  be  extracted  from  kamala  by  the  action  of  ear- 
in  disulphide.    Jawein  gave  its  fusing  point  as 
)0°  C.  (302°  F.),  and  said  that  it  was  easily 
ilnhle  in  hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.    In  a  later 
immunication,  A.  G.  Perkin   (P.  J.,  1893,  159, 
j(i),  stated    that   when   he   extracted   it  with 
.her,  kamala  yielded  a  dark  brownish  resinous 
roduct  from  which  six  distinct  substances  can 
•  isolated.     Rottlerin,  iso-rottlerin,  a  wax.  ami 
vo  resins,  one  of  high  and  one  of  low  melting 
)int,  form  the  principal  constituents.    There  is 
so  present  a  trace  of  a  yellow  crystalline  eolor- 
ig  matter  melting  at  from  192°-193°  C.  (377.6°- 
'9.4°  F.).    The  formula  CiiIli0O3  for  rottlerin 
confirmed.   Perkin  also  found  in  kamala  a  small 
lantity  of  a  sugar  soluble  in  water.  Potassium 
irmanganate  oxidizes  it  to  oxalic  and  benzoic 
•ids;  nitric  acid  of  1.5  sp.  gr.,  on  the  other  hand, 
ddizes  it  to  oxalic  acid,  ortho-  and  para-nit rocin- 
imic  acids,  and  para-nitrobenzoic  acid.  The 
•lies  were  in  the  extraordinary   proportion  of 
(.85  per  cent.,  and  of  the  ashes  83.8  per  cent, 
nsisted   of    insoluble   silica.      Silica  probably 
iters  essentially   into  the   constitution  of  the 
inute  granules,  and  its  presence  accounts  for 
leir  grittiness  under  the  teeth.    The  active  con- 
ituent  is  supposed  to  be  the  resin. 
Kamala  is  actively  or  even  violently  purgative 
full  doses,  occasionally  causing  nausea,  but  sel- 
>m  vomiting.     Although    long   used    in  India 
[ainst  the  tape  worm,  the  value  of  kamala  as  a 
snifuge  was  first  made  generally  known  by  C. 
ackinnon   (Ind.  Ann.  Med.  Sci.,  1S54).      It  is 
ven,  without   previous  preparation  of  the  pa- 
pnt,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  drachms 
1.0-11. G  Gm.),   suspended   in   water,  mucilage. 
'  syrup.    In  the  latter  dose  it  sometimes  acts 
olently.    The  worm  is  usually  expelled  dead  at 
ie  third  or  fourth  stool.    If  the  first  dose  fails 
'  operate  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be  repeated  in 
ivir  hours,  or  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
lie  tincture  (four  ounces  to  eight  fluidounces  of 
luted  alcohol )  is  also  said  to  be  efficient  in  doses 
from  one  to  four  fluidrachms   (3.75-15  Cc). 
s  an  external  remedy,  kamala  is  used  by  the 
K)ple  of  India  in  various  affections  of  the  skin, 
urticularly  scabies.      William  Moore  of  Dublin, 
is  employed  it  successfully  in  herpetic  ringworm. 
Dublin  Hosp.  Gax..  Nov.  15,  1S.">7.) 
Kandol.    Canadol. — This  is  a  light  fraction  of 
"troleum  of  great  volatility,  which  is  said  to 
ford  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  means  of  rapidly 
oozing  the  skin  and  subdermal  tissues. 
Kava  Rhizome.    Knew  Rhizoma. — "The  decor- 
oated,  dried,  and  divided  rhizome,  without  the 
ots,  of  Piper  Methysticum,  Forster."  Br.  Add. 
10,  or  kava,  is  the  native  name  of  a  beverage 
rmerly  prepared  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by 
0  aborigines,  from  the  root  of  the  Piper  Methys- 
«*m,  Forst.     (Macropiper   Methysticum,  Miq., 
ethysticum  esculentum,  Raf.).    The  intoxication 
winced  by  this  drug  is  wholly  unlike  that  caused 
'  alcohol,  being  of  a  silent  and  drowsy  charae- 
'",  accompanied  by  incoherent  dreams,  with  great 
*s  of  muscular  power,  which  is  probably  due 
tlie  action  of  kava  resin  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
The  rhizome  of  the  kava  is  large,  fibrous,  and 
°1gy.    In  commerce  "  it  occurs  in  whitish  or 
•'lit  brownish-gray  irregularly  cuboid  or  roughly 
sdge-shaped  fragments,  from  which  the  gray  per- 
Wni  has  been  sliced  off;    from  half  an  inch  to 


two  inches  (one  and  a  quarter  to  five  centimetres) 
thick.  Most  of  the  fragments  exhibit,  when  cut, 
a  central  portion  of  a  close,  even  texture,  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  ring  of  narrow  radiating 
vascular  bundles,  separated  by  relatively  broad 
paler  medullary  rays.  The  rhizome  has  a  starchy 
fracture,  a  slight  somewhat  pleasant  odor,  and, 
when  masticated,  a  piperaceous,  faintly  bitter,  and 
slightly  saponaceous  taste.  Pieces  of  a  coarsely 
porous  or  very  woody  character  should  be  ex- 
cluded."   Br.  Add. 

Gobley  isolated  from  kava  root  a  crystalline 
principle  (analogous  to  piperin),  methysticin,  or 
kavahin,  which  is  without  odor  and  taste,  and  is 
probably  inert.  (./.  P.  C,  Jan.  1800.)  It  pos- 
sesses the  formula  CiellisDs,  and  when  purified 
forms  silky,  lustrous  needles  melting  at  138°  to 
139°  C.  ( 280.4°  to  282.2°  F. ) .  Kavahin  differs  from 
piperin  and  cubebin  in  being  colored  red  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  red  color  fading  on  exposure  to  air 
into  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  being  colored  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid  a  purplish  violet,  which  passes  into 
green.  In  1844  Morson  discovered  an  active  prin- 
ciple, kawinc.  This  is  a  greenish-yellow,  strongly 
aromatic  and  acrid  resin.  It  was  again  studied  by 
Cuzaut  in  1800,  and  by  Lewin  in  1SS6.  This  latter 
investigator  separates  it  into  two  resins,  of  which 
the  /8-resin  is  greasy  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
appearing  in  mass  almost  black.  This  is  less 
active  than  the  a-resin,  which  is  yellowish  brown, 
has  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  drug,  is  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  placed  upon  the  tongue 
produces  a  burning  sensation  followed  by  local 
anesthesia.  (A.  ./.  7'.,  1886,  450.)  A  volatile 
oil  has  also  been  found  in  the  root.  (./.  P.  C, 
March,  1862.)  Lavialle  (L'Union  Pharm.,  Jan. 
1889)  claims  to  have  obtained  an  alkaloid,  ~ka- 
vaine.    (See  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  564.) 

The  physiological  action  of  kava  root  and  its 
resin  has  been  especially  investigated  by  L.  Lewin 
(Piper  Methysticum,  Berlin,  1886).  and  David 
Cerna  (7'.  G.,  1S91).  The  phenomena  which  fol- 
low the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  tluidextract 
of  kava  or  of  a  solution  of  its  resin  are,  anaesthe- 
sia at  the  point  of  in  jection,  followed  af.ter  absorp- 
tion by  general  paralysis,  due  to  a  direct  paralysis 
of  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  motor 
nerves  and  the  muscles  remaining  intact.  The 
local  anaesthesia  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sen- 
sory nerve  filaments,  and  when  the  resin  is  brought 
in  contact  witli  the  mucous  membranes  there  is 
a  burning  pain,  followed  in  time  by  a  complete 
loss  of  sensibility,  which  is  remarkably  perma- 
nent, since  Lewin  found  that  from  six  to  seven 
minims  of  a  solution  of  kava  injected  beneath  the 
skin  produced  a  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in 
the  surrounding  area,  which  did  not  pass  awav  for 
eight  days.  (D.  M.  Ztg.,  Feb.  18S6.)  The  action 
of  the  drug  upon  the  circulation  is  subordinate 
to  its  nervous  influence,  but  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Cerna  it  does  stimulate  the  heart, 
although  it  decreases  the  number  of  pulsations 
by  stimulating  the  inhibitory  nerve  centres.  The 
same  investigator  found  that  at  first  it  stimulates, 
afterwards  depresses,  and  finally  paralyzes  the 
respiration,  by  an  action  upon  the  centres.  The 
insolubility  and  irritant  action  of  kava  resin  pre- 
vent its  use  as  a  practical  local  anesthetic. 

As  long  ago  as  1857  kava  root  was  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  there  is  much 
testimony  to  its  value  both  in  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  in  vagi- 
nitis, ieucorrhoca.  nocturnal  incontinence,  and  sim- 
ilar conditions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 
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Of  the  liquid  extract  of  kava  (Extractum 
Kavce'  Liquidum,  Br.  Add.),  one  imperial  pint 
represents  twenty  avoirdupois  ounces  of  the  rhi- 
zome; it  is  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minims  (1.8-3.75  Cc.),  and  is  probably  the  best 
form  for  the  administration  of  the  drug. 

Kephir.  Kefir. — This  is  milk  which  has  under- 
gone a  peculiar  fermentation  caused  by  certain 
fungus  masses,  which  have  been  long  known  by 
the  Tartars  as  Kephir  seed,  or  as  the  Millet  of  the 
Prophet.  They  are  white,  irregularly  roundish 
bodies,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with  a 
very  rough  furrowed  surface,  a  tough  gelatinous, 
or,  when  dried,  cartilaginous  consistency.  They 
have  been  found  by  morphologists  (C.  D.  Spivak, 
N.  Y.  M.  J.,  1896)  to  be  composed  of  three  dif- 
ferent organisms.  1.  Saccharomyces  cerevisice 
(Meyen),  or  the  yeast  fungus;  2.  Bacillus  acidi 
lactici  (Pasteur)  ;  and  3.  Dispora  caucasica, 
Kern,  or  Bacillus  kephir  (Sorokin),  a  rod-shaped 
bacterium.  For  an  analysis  of  kephir,  see 
Konig's  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  3te  Aufl., 
Bd.  i.  420. 

For  the  methods  used  by  the  Tartars  in  prepar- 
ing kephir,  see  the  previous  editions  of  the  U.  J3. 
D.,  also  the  paper  by  Spivak.  The  method  of 
Dmitrieff,  which  may  be  practised  by  any  one  hav- 
ing the  kephir  grains,  is  described  in  the  N.  Y. 
M.  J.,  Jan.  1896.  According  to  Spivak,  the 
changes  in  milk  during  kephirization  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Fat,  salts,  and  water  remain  unchanged. 
2.  The  quantity  of  lactose  is  gradually  lessened 
from  30-50  per  mille  to  16-30  per  mille  in  the 
second-day  kephir,  and  to  12-20  per  mille  in  the 
third-day  kephir.  3.  Lactic  acid  is  increased 
from  3.5-8.6  per  mille  in  second-day  kephir  to 
6.3-9.0  in  third-day  kephir.  4.  Alcohol  is  pro- 
duced from  5.3-8.0  per  mille  in  second-day  kephir 
to  6.0-10.0  in  third-day  kephir.  5.  Carbon  diox- 
ide is  generated  in  quantities  approximating  10 
per  cent.  6.  A  part  of  the  casein — namely,  about 
10  per  cent. — is  transformed  into  acid  albumin 
and  peptone,  10  per  cent,  into  hemialbumose,  and 
the  rest  loses  its  lime,  and  therefore  becomes 
digestible. 

Kephir  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  are  koumys  and  matzoon.  It  yields  its  constit- 
uents readily  to  assimilation,  and  is  somewhat 
laxative  and  distinctly  diuretic.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  whether  or- 
ganic or  functional,  in  ancemia  and  chlorosis,  in 
rachitis,  chronic  rheumatism,  phthisis,  and  other 
conditions  of  impaired  nutrition. 

Keratin. — The  outer  skin  surface,  the  material 
of  horns,  hoofs,  tortoise  shell,  the  finger  nails,  all 
show  a  similar  chemical  composition,  the  empiri- 
cal formula  of  which  is  said  to  be  C41H71N12 
SO14.  The  percentage  of  sulphur  varies,  however, 
considerably.  Keratin  is  prepared  by  Unna  by 
steeping  parings  of  horn  in  a  digestive  liquid 
composed  of  pepsin,  1,  hydrochloric  acid,  1,  and 
water,  11,  as  long  as  the  shavings  yield  anything 
to  the  solvent.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in 
ammonia  by  maceration  lasting  several  weeks, 
after  which  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Gissmann  boils  the  quills  of  birds'  feathers  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  return 
condenser.  ►  A  thick  yellow-brown  liquid  is  thus 
obtained,  which  is  filtered  through  glass  wool,  evap- 
orated on  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  and  afterwards  dried.  Dieterich  employs 
Gissmann's  process,  but  before  the  treatment  with 
acetic  acid  he  subjects  the  feathers  to  ten  hours' 


digestion  in  water  and  then  to  eight  days'  mac 
eration  in  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  ether  miu 
alcohol,  to  eliminate  fatty  matters  and  chol 
terin. 

Keratin  obtained  by  one  of  the  foregoing  pro 
cesses  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heal 
either  in  acetic  acid  or  ammonia,  and  the  solutioi 
is  allowed  to  clear  by  standing.  Fischer  recom 
mends  the  employment  of  seven  parts  of  kerati 
with  either  one  hundred  parts  of  acetic  acid.  </ 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  am 
diluted  alcohol.  Keratin  is  insoluble  in  water,  a 
cohol,  ether,  and  diluted  acetic  acid,  or  acidulate 
pepsin  solution.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  boi 
ing  changes  it  into  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  othe 
products.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  ack 
alkalies,  and  ammonia. 

Keratin  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  c 
coating  pills,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  throng 
the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach  and  be  dissolved  i 
the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids.  It  is  proposed  1 
use  these  coatings  for  four  classes  of  medicint 
1.  Medicines  that  can  by  prolonged  contact  cau; 
irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stor 
ach :  arsenic,  salicylic  acid,  creosote,  chrysarobi 
quinine  compounds,  copaiba,  cubeb,  ferruginoi 
preparations  and  especially  ferric  chloride 
opium,  mercurial  preparations  and  especially  me 
curie  iodide  and  chloride,  phosphorus,  and  all  t 
tanifuge  preparations.  2.  Medicines  that  can  i 
jure  the  digestion  by  giving  insoluble  precipitat 
with  pepsin  and  peptones :  tannin,  alum,  id 
acetate,  preparations  of  bismuth,  silver  nitra 
corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  3.  Medicines  that  are  rtl 
dered  inactive  or  decomposed  by  the  gastric  juic 
alkali,  bile,  soap,  calcium  sulphide,  iron  sulphi 
pancreatin,  etc.  4.  Medicines  which  should 
rive  in  the  intestines  as  concentrated  as  possibl 
kousso,  santonin,  extract  of  male  fern,  alk; 
For  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  keratin  suj 
able  for  the  coating  of  pills  several  formulas  hi 
been  proposed,  in  all  of  which  either  acetic  a 
or  ammonia  is  used  as  a  solvent.  The  acetic  so 
tion  might  be  used  for  coating  pills  contain 
salts  of  mercury,  gold,  or  iron,  arsenic,  creosc 
salicylic  acid,  tannin,  alum,  etc.  On  the  otl| 
hand,  recourse  might  be  had  to  an  ammonia 
solution  for  pills  containing  pancreatin,  tryps 
bile,  alkalies,  iron  sulphide,  etc.  If  the  pill  mi 
should  contain  water,  the  pills  would  shrink  a 
fissures  would  be  produced  in  the  keratin  coati 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  use  in  the  m:J 
ing  of  these  pills  a  mixture  of  yellow  wax,  1 
part,  and  suet  or  cacao  butter  ten  parts.  It 
also  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  vegetable  pi 
ders  and  to  employ  in  their  place  kaolin  or  cl 
coal  powder. 

When  the  pills  are  finished  they  should 
dipped  in  cacao  butter,  rolled  in  charcoal  po\v 
and  then  keratinized.    For  this  purpose  the  p 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  are  sprinkled  vj 
a  suitable  quantity  of  keratin  solution  and 
shaken  together  until  the  evaporation  of  the 
vent  takes  place.    This  moistening  and  drying 
quire  to  be  repeated  several  times  (as  man; 
ten)   before  the  layer  of  keratin  is  sufficie 
thick.     The  process  employed  for  coating 
with  gelatin,  which  consists  in  dipping  into 
solution  the  pill  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  needl 
not  suitable  here,  for  it  leaves  a  hole  through 
keratin  coating  that   can  never  be  compkj 
closed. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  keratin  used  if| 
soluble  in  the  stomach,  Unna  recommends  thj  la 
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■liminary  experiment  should  be  made  with  cal- 
im  siil[)liide  pills  coated  with  it.  If  in  the 
irse  of  some  hours  after  such  pills  are  taken 
ictatious  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  observed,  it 
uld  indicate  that  the  pills  have  been  dissolved 

the  stomach.  When  the  keratin  is  of  good 
itlity  nothing  of  the  kind  should  occur.  Finally, 
!  pills  when  placed  in  water  should  not  liquefy 

crack.    ( Bourquelot. ) 

Kinkeliba. — This  is  the  leaf  of  a  plant  glowing 
Western  Africa  which  is  affirmed  to  be  of  great 
lue  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  hcematuric  ma- 
■ial  fevers.  The  plant  has  been  attributed  to 
rious  species  of  the  genus  Combretum,  but 
(bably  is  the  product  of  the  C.  micranthum. 
ckel  and  Schlagde'nhauffen  found  in  the  leaves 
thing  more  active  than  tannin.  (See  Perrot 
d  Lefevre,  Travaux  du  Laboratoire  de  Mat. 
id.,  page  67.) 

Cola  Nuts.  Cola  acuminata  (Beauv. ),  Schott. 
terculia  acuminata,  Beauv.,  Bichea  solitaria, 
ikes. )  Semen  (A'wces)  Cola;.  Noix  de  Cola,  Noix 
Gourou,  Cafe  da  Soudan,  Ft.  Kolanuss,  G. 
ese  are  yielded  by  the  large  African  tree  ex- 
isively  cultivated  in  various  portions  of  the 
pical  world  for  its  seeds,  which,  under  their 
inea  name,  or  the  Soudan  name  of  guru  nuts, 
'.  extensively  employed  as  a  caffeinic  stimulant 
Africa  and  other  portions  of  the  world.  Six 
□dred  tons  of  them  are  said  to  be  sent  yearly 
Brazil  for  the  use  of  the  negroes,  who,  it  is 
riiicd,  also  employ  the  seeds  of  8.  Chica,  A. 
•Hil.,  and  8.  striata,  A.  St.-Hil.  (8.  lasiantha, 
irt.).  Three  varieties  of  kola  nuts  are  said 
be  the  product  of  C.  acuminata.  The  most 
[liable,  the  kola  of  Sakhala,  is  the  largest,  and 
of  a  white  color.  The  kola  of  Kassi,  of  Siarra, 
(1  of  Toute,  is  of  medium  size,  red  or  white.  The 
la  of  Maninian  is  small  and  red.  According  to 
nger,  in  the  Congo  the  white  kola  of  Anno  is 
Ided   by   a   distinct    species,    8.  macrocarjm. 

this  white  kola  there  are  two  varieties, 
;  whitish,  resembling  the  kola  of  Sakhala 
t  smaller;  the  other  more  or  less  rose-col- 
<1  and  larger.  The  kola  nut  itself  is  irregular 
form,  reddish  gray  in  color,  from  three-quarters 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
ttened  and  rounded  upon  one  surface,  irregu- 
"ly  scooped  out  or  infolded  upon  the  other  sur- 
'e,  the  nut  being  apparently  a  cotyledon,  marked 
we  with  another  cotyledon  which  it  lias 
braced.  Daniell  (P.  -/.,  1865)  was  the 
st  to  show  that  kola  nuts  contained  caffeine, 
bsequent.ly  an  ela lunate  analysis  yielded  to 
tfield  2J  per  cent,  of  caffeine  from  the  nut. 
buchardt  summarizes  the  results  of  his  chemi- 
l  analyses  as  follows:  1,  Martinique  nuts  con- 
Bed  1.06  per  cent,  caffeine;  2,  Ceylon,  1.39  per 
it.:  3,  Gaboon,  1.47  per  cent.:  4,  Tropical 
SSt  Africa  coast,  Sierra  Leone,  1.69  per  cent.; 
Tropical  West  Africa,  interior,  1.61  per  cent. 
io  chemical  studies  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  show 
it  as  found  in  American  commerce  these  nuts 
"tain  from  0.72  to  2.02  per  cent,  of  caffeine, 
idcel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  (A.  J.  P..  1884) 
>'e  theobromine  0.023  per  cent.,  caffeine1  2.35  per 
'it-,  tannin  1.62  per  cent.,  as  the  result  of  their 
alyses.  The  researches  of  Knebel  (.4.  J.  P., 
fl2,  190),  confirmed  by  Hilger  {Ibid.,  568), 
W  that  fresh  kola  nuts  probably  contain  no 
Heine,  but  a  glucoside,  kolanin,  which  yields 

its  decomposition  caffeine,  glucose,  and  kola- 
i  (0UH13(OH)5).  The  glucoside  is  decomposed 

a  ferment  present  in  the  nuts,  and  therefore 


readily  yields  the  caffeine  as  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct. Schweitzer  (1895)  confirmed  the  results  of 
Knebel  and  Hilger,  and  proposed  for  kolanin  the 
formula  C10H56N4O21.  Knox  and  Prescott  (Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1896,  136),  after  an  investigation,  as- 
sert that  the  kola  ferment  does  not  assist  in  the 
liberation  of  caffeine,  but  attribute  the  presence 
of  caffeine  to  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture; 
they  also  give  the  name  of  kolatannin  or  lcola- 
tannic  acid  to  the  tannin  of  kola  nuts,  and  pro- 
pose a  method  of  assay.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897, 
131.)  For  Carle's  method  of  assay,  see  P.  J., 
1S96,  289. 

It  has  been  asserted  for  kola  nuts  that  they  in- 
crease the  power  of  enduring  fatigue  without 
food,  and  a  dry  powder  or  cake  of  kola  nuts,  de- 
prived of  their  oil,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Euro- 
pean Alpine  clubs.  Physiological  studies  have 
been  made  by  Loginoff  (In.  Dis.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1891),  Davydoff  (In.  Dis.,  St.  Petersburg,  1891 ), 
and  Kotlar  (Vrach,  1891),  which  on  the  whole 
agree  in  showing  the  similarity  of  the  action 
of  the  drug  with  that  of  others  of  its  class. 
The  question  whether  the  action  of  kola  is  simply 
that  of  caffeine  has  been  much  debated,  especial!}' 
owing  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  drug  firm  to 
introduce  kola  as  a  popular  stimulant  of  peculiar 
power.  Several  French  observers,  especially 
Marie,  have  found  that  kola-red  is  a  powerful 
muscle  stimulant,  even  exceeding  caffeine.  The 
very  elaborate  studies, .  however,  of  A.  Mosso  of 
Turin  (A.  I.  B.,  xix. ),  seem  to  us  decisively  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion, — 
namely,  that  kola-red  is,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
muscles  are  concerned,  an  entirely  inert  substance, 
and  that  the  action  which  kola  undoubtedly  has 
upon  the  muscular  contraction  is  due  to  the 
caffeine  which  it  contains.  Kola  is'  evidently 
about  equivalent  to  guarana,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and 
may  be  substituted  for  them.  In  dose  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grains  (9.8  Gin.)  a  day.  A.  Hudson 
('/'.  (!.,  ii.)  has  found  the  nuts  to  act  decisively 
in  cardiac  weakness. 

The  so-called  male  kola  is  essentially  distinct 
from  kola,  being  the  product  of  a  small  tree, 
Carcinia  Kola,  and  containing  no  caffeine.  The 
seed  is  oblong,  about  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
long  and  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  broad; 
it  is  trigonal  in  section,  with  a  readily  removable 
thin  testa  of  a  reddish-yellow  to  dark  brown  color, 
covered  by  markings  which  resemble  those  on  the 
seed  coat  of  the  nutmeg.  In  the  section  the  micro- 
scope reveals  a  number  of  resinous  masses  sur- 
rounded by  cells  rich  in  starch. 

The  seeds  of  Lucuma  mammosa  (L.),  Juss., 
(Fam.  Sapotacea:),  sometimes  mixed  with  kola 
nuts,  are  recognized  at  once  by  their  strong  odor 
of  prussic  acid.  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen 
have  observed  the  seeds  of  Bcriticra  littoralis 
mixed  with  kola  nuts.  These  false  kola  nuts  con-' 
tain  no  caffeine,  and  are  nearly  orbicular  and 
flattened  in  shape,  one  of  the  fleshy,  white  coty- 
ledons being  onlv  half  the  size  of  the  other.  (.1. 
./.  P.,  1887,  446.') 

Kosam  Seeds. — The  seeds  of  the  Brucea  suma- 
trana.  indigenous  in  China  and  Southern  Asia. 
Schlagdenhauffen  found  in  them  saponin,  and 
Physalis  and  Bertrand  a  glucoside,  kosamin. 
They  are  asserted  to  be  useful  in  mcnorrhagia, 
also  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  (P.  J.,  lxiv. 
p.  463.) 

Kossala. — An  Abyssinian  remedy  against  tape 
worm.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.)  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  produce  gastric  irritation. 
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Koumys.  Eumys. — This  is  a  liquor  originally 
prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  the  milk  of  mares, 
but  recently  imitated  with  cow's  milk  to  a  great 
extent.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared  in  Tartary  by 
putting  the  mare's  milk  in  tall  vessels  while 
warm,  adding  koumys,  one  part  for  every  ten  of 
milk,  stirring  thoroughly  eveiy  few  minutes,  and 
in  three  or  four  hours  taking  out  and  bottling  in 
champagne  bottles.  (J.  P.  C,  1875,  59.)  For  an 
account  of  the  method  employed  in  Russia,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  1875,  261.  The  milk  of  the  mares  of  the 
Steppes  is  stated  to  resemble  that  of  women,  being 
much  richer  than  cow's  milk  in  sugar  and  poorer 
in  casein.  For  analyses,  see  J.  P.  C,  1875,  62. 
The  true  koumys  does  not  keep  long,  and  therefore 
must  be  drunk  at  the  place  of  production.  For 
particulars  as  to  the  varieties  of  it,  etc.,  see  J.  P. 
C,  Janv.  1875;  also  Truekenmiller,  A.  J.  P.,  1880, 
292.  L.  Wolff  (A.  J.  P.,  1880,  291)  has  fur- 
nished, probably,  the  best  formula  for  koumys: 
"  Grape  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  Dissolve  it  in  four 
ounces  of  water.  Dissolve  twenty  grains  of 
Fleisehmann's  compressed  yeast,  or  well-washed 
and  pressed  out  brewer's  yeast,  in  two  ounces  of 
milk.  Mix  the  two  solutions  in  a  quart  champagne 
bottle,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  good  cow's  milk 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  Cork  well,  se- 
cure the  cork  with  wire,  and  place  in  a  cellar  or 
ice  chest,  where  a  temperature  of  10°  C.  (50°  F.) 
or  less  can  be  maintained,  and  agitate  three  times 
a  day.  In  three  or  four  days  the  koumys  is  ready 
for  use,  and  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  four 
or  five  days ;  it  should  be  drawn  only  with  a 
champagne  tap."  A  beer  bottle  with  patent  stop- 
per may  be  substituted  for  the  champagne  bottle. 

The  composition  of  true  koumys,  according  to 
Stalberg,  is  given  below;  other  analyses  may 
be  found  in  the  J.  P.  C,  1875,  62.  Koumys  of 
June.  In  100  parts,  alcohol  1.65,  fat  2.05,  sugar 
of  milk  2.20,  lactic  acid  1.15,  casein  1.12,  salts 
0.28,  carbonic  acid  0.75.  Koumys  of  Septem- 
ber. Carbonic  acid  1.86,  alcohol  3.23,  fat  1.05, 
lactic  acid  2.92,  casein  and  salts  1.21.  Stalberg 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  an  analy- 
sis of  Swiss  koumys,  made  from  cow's  skimmed 
milk  to  which  sugar  had  been  added.  Alcohol 
3.622,  lactic  acid  0.256,  sugar  2.376,  albumin 
2.099,  butter  2.008,  mineral  salts  0.574,  carbonic 
acid  1.997.  Warnikiewicz  found  in  koumys  from 
cow's  milk  6.32  per  cent,  of  solid  material,  casein 
3.08,  butter  0.22,  milk  sugar  1.77,  salts  0.33,  lac- 
tic acid  0.62,  alcohol  1.23  parts  per  hundred.  (See 
also  Konig's  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  416- 
419.) 

These  fermented  milks  vary  in  composition  with 
the  milk  they  are  prepared  from.  In  the  following 
analyses,  the  first  three  columns  are  taken  from 
A.  J.  P.,  1887;  the  matzoon  analysis  is  by  Uffel- 
mann. 

Cow's  milk.  Koumvs.  Kephir.  Matzoon. 

Albumin   48  11.2  38  31.2 

Butter   38  20.5  20  16.0 

Sugar  of  milk   11  22.0  20  16.2 

Lactic  acid   11.5  9  8.3 

Alcohol   16.5  8  2.1 

Water  and  salts   873  918.3  905  926.2 

Gordon  Sharp  (P.  J.,  1892,  512)  stated  that  the 
composition  of  koumys  is  -omplex,  and  that  the 
decomposition  which  its  proteids  undergo  is 
closely  allied  to  putrefaction. 

The  taste^of  koumys  is  sweet  but  acidulous  and 
peculiar.  In  small  quantities  it  is  said  to  in- 
crease the  appetite,  in  large  quantities  to  take  the 
place  of  solid  food,  each  quart  of  it  containing, 
according  to  Victor  Jagielsky,   four  ounces  of 


solid  food.  (.V.  R.,  i.  1.)  In  warm  weather  i 
is  said  to  act  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  cold  weather  a 
a  diuretic.  It  is  used  especially  in  chronic  con 
stitutional  diseases  attended  by  emaciation,  sucl 
as  pulmonary  plithisis,  in  chronic  abdominal  ca 
tarrhs,  and  in  albuminuria.  Hourowicz  state 
that  in  Eussia  "  the  cure  "  requires  from  twelve  t 
fifteen  pounds  of  milk  daily  (two  mares),  an 
that  the  koumys  is  taken  in  doses  of  from  a  tea 
cupful  to  a  tumblerful  every  half-hour  or  hou 
early  in  the  morning.  Giaourdi  is  a  fennente 
milk  prepared  in  Greece  from  sheep  and  goat 
milk  with  enzyme  obtained  from  fermented  li?-. 

Kryofine.  Methoxacet-p-phenetidin.  Methy 
glycollic    Phenetidin.       C6H4  { gg1^^^ 

This  phenetidin  derivative  or  condensation  pr 
duct  is  made  by  heating  paraphenetidin  and  met 
ylacetic    acid    together;    the    acid   replaces  tl 
acetic  acid  in  the  phenetidin  derivative  and 
thus  closely  allied  to  acetphenetidin  or  phenaceti 
Kryofine  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solutions 
needles,  with  a  melting  point  of  from  98°-99°  1 
(208.4°-210.2°   F.) .     These  crystals  are  whit 
and  in  moderate  doses  tasteless.    In  doses  e 
ceeding  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm.),  they  cause,  aft 
a  few  moments,  the  sensation  of  chewing  willc 
bark.    It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  1  in  52, 
cold  water  1  in  600.    It  is  soluble  also  in  alcoln] 
ether,  chloroform,  and  the  oils  in  excess.  T 
physiological   action  of  kryofine   has  not  be 
worked  out,  but  it  has  been*  shown  that  the  fat 
dose  for  mice  is  three  grains,  and  for  a  mediu 
sized  dog  two  hundred  and  one  grains,  death  occi 
ring  by  general  paralysis  and  extreme  slowing 
respiration  and  pulse.  Seventy-five  grains  (5  Gn 
given  to  man  have  produced  no  more  serious  effi 
than  cyanosis  with  some  lessened  frequency 
respiration.  Kryofine  can  be  detected  in  the  urij 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  taking, 
appearing  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  (Ebstei 
In  doses  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  twenty 
grains  it  has  been  strongly  commended  by 
stein,  Eichhorst,  Haas,  Morrison,  and  other  el 
icians  as  an  analgesic  for  pains  of  purely  jiern 
origin  and  antipyretic  in  various  fevers,  and  li 
dangerous,  though  acting  more  slowly,  than  otl 
allied  drugs. 

The  range  of  action  of  kryofine  appears  to 
that  of  antipyrine.  The  assertion  that  it  is  li 
dangerous  than  that  drug  seems  hardly  to  be  si 
tained  by  the  facts ;  depression  and  cyanosis  h: 
been  produced  by  it  in  various  cases.  The  usi' 
dose  is  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.),  which  may 
repeated  three  or  four  times  daily.  In  robij 
subjects  the  -  dose  may  be  increased  to  twei 
grains  (1.3  Gm.),  and  sixty  grains  (3.9  Gm. 
said  to  have  been  given  in  the  twenty-four  ho 
with  no  injurious  manifestations.  In  the  fee 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  its  employment, 

Kryogenin.  Meta-benzamino-carbazide.  C 
(CO.NHs)  ( NH.NH.CO.NH2 ) . — This  is  a  color] 
odorless,  slightly  bitter  powder,  soluble  in  foj 
parts  of  water.  It  is  asserted  by  Lumiere  (' 
Post,  1903,  7 )  to  be  an  antipyretic  of  value,  ei 
cially  used  in  tuberculosis,  producing,  it  is  s 
a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  without  unpleas 
symptoms.  Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty-three  grs 
(1.0-1.5  Gm. )  in  capsules. 

Ksopo.  Kissoumpo.  Kisoumpa.  Psokay.  Tan\ 
de  Menabe. — The  ordeal  poison  of  the  Sakalave: 
Madagascar  (the  fruit  of  the  Menabea  venen\ 
(Fam.  Asclepiadacese) ,  H.  Baillon).  When  gi 
to  the  lower  animals  it  produces  quickly  a  v| 
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■rsistent  vomiting,  with  rapid,  irregular  heart 
ition,  ending   in   cardiac   death,  consciousness 
ing  preserved  to   the  end.     (See   E.  Perrot, 
R.  A.  S.,  1902,  134.) 

Labdanum.  Ladanum. — A  resinous  substance, 
itained  from  various  species  of  Cistus  ( Fam. 
staceas),  especially  G.  creticus,  L.,  G.  ladanif- 
us,  L.,  C.  cyprinus,  Lam.,  and  G.  laurifolius,  L., 
nail  evergreen  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  islands  of 
e  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  the  different  eoun- 
ies  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  the 
aves  and  branches  of  these  shrubs  a  juice  exudes, 
Inch  is  collected  by  means  of  an  instrument  re- 
mbling  a  rake,  with  leather  thongs  instead  of 
eth,  which  is  drawn  over  the  plant.  The  juice 
Iheres  to  the  pieces  of  leather,  and  is  afterwards 
parated.  It  is  said  that  labdanum  was  formerly 
llected  by  combing  the  beards  of  goats  which 
id  been  browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cistus, 
id  Landerer  states  that  it  is  still  gathered  in 
.'prus  from  sheep  and  goats  whose  fleeces  he- 
me loaded  with  it  while  they  are  pasturing. 
See  P.  J.,  xi.  6;  xv.  301;  xvi.  386,  779.)  It 
mes  chiefly  from  the  Grecian  Islands.  Two 
.rieties  exist  in  commerce.  The  purest  lab- 
.mim  is  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes 
eighing  several  pounds,  enclosed  in  bladders, 
irk  red,  almost  black  externally,  grayish  in- 
rnally  when  first  broken,  of  the  consistence  of  a 
aster,  softening  in  the  hand  and  becoming  adhe- 
re, of  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor  like  that  of 
nber,  and  of  a  bitter,  balsamic,  somewhat  acrid 
ste.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
ear  flame.  On  exposure  it  becomes  dry,  porous, 
id  brittle.  Little  of  this  variety  is  found  in  the 
arkets.  Common  labdanum  is  in  contorted  or 
liral  pieces,  light,  porous,  blackish  gray,  hard 
id  brittle,  not  softening  between  the  fingers, 
milar  in  odor  and  taste  to  the  preceding  va- 
ety,  but  less  inflammable,  and  mixed  with  sand 
id  other  earthy  matters,  which  are  obvious  to 
ie  sight.  A  specimen  exhibited  at  the  Interna- 
onal  Exhibition  of  1862,  at  London,  was  in  flat- 
sh  pieces,  an  inch  or  more  thick,  with  remains 

leaves  on  one  side,  of  a  very  dark  greenish- 
'own  color,  and  a  granular  somewhat  shining 
acture.  Guibourt  found  in  100  parts  of  the  lab- 
mum  in  masses,  86  parts  of  resin  with  a  little 
ilatile  oil,  7  of  wax,  1  of  aqueous  extract,  and  6 

earthy  substances  and  hair.  In  the  contorted 
iriety,  Pelletier  found  20  per  cent,  of  resin,  3.6 

gum  with  calcium  malate,  0.0  of  malic  acid, 
9  of  wax,  1.9  of  volatile  oil  including  loss,  and 
!  of  a  ferruginous  sand.  Schimmel  &  Co. 
Mini.  Hep.,  April,  1893)  state  that  they  ob- 
med  from  labdanum  resin  0.91  per  cent,  of  a 
ilden-colored  essential  oil  having  the  penetrating 
lor  of  ambergris.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.011  at  15°C. 
i9  F.)..  Labdanum  is  a  stimulant  expectorant, 
rmerly  given  in  catarrh  and  dysentery.  At 
esent  it  is  employed  only  in  plasters. 
Lac.  Lacca.  Resina  (Gummi)  Lacca.  Laoue, 
mme  lacque,  Fr.  Lack,  Gummilack,  G. — A  resin- 
is  substance  obtained  from  several  trees  growing 

the  East  Indies,  particularly  from  Groton  laccif- 
%  L.  (Fam.  Euphorbiacerc ) ,  a  form  referable 
1  G.  aromaticus,  L.,  two  species  of  Ficus,  F.  re- 
giosa,  L.,  and  F.  indica,  L.  (Fam.  Artocar- 
iceae),and,  according  to  Valentine  Ball,  Schleich- 
a  trijuga,  Willd.  (Fam.  Sapindacea;) ,  Butea 
ondosa,  Eoxb.,  of  the  fam.  Leguminosffl,  and 
typhus  jujuba,  Lam.  (Fam.  Rhamnaceoe). 
fflman  states  that  Acacia  Greggii,  A.  Gray 
Jam.    Leguminosse) ,    and    Govillea  tridentafa 


(DC),  Vail.  (Larrea  mexicana,  Moric. )  (Zygo- 
phyllacea') ,  plants  growing  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  the  Western  territories,  furnish  both  shellac 
and  lac  dye.  (A.  J.  P.,  1880,  409.)  Lac  is  found 
in  the  form  of  a  crust,  surrounding  the  twigs  or 
extreme  branches,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  exudation  from  the  bark,  owing  to  the  puncture 
of  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Coccus,  and 
denominated  G.  lacca.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be 
an  exudation  from  the  bodies  of  the  insects  them- 
selves, which  collect  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
twigs,  and  are  embedded  in  the  concreted  juice, 
through  which  the  young  insects  eat  a  passage  and 
escape.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  commerce. 
The  most  common  are  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  and 
shellac. 

Stick-lac  is  the  resin  as  taken  from  the  tree, 
still  encrusting  the  small  twigs  around  which  it 
originally  concreted.  It  is  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  color,  of  a  shining  fracture,  translucent  at 
the  edges,  inodorous,  and  of  an  astringent,  slightly 
bitterish  taste.  Its  external  surface  is  perfor- 
ated with  numerous  minute  pores,  as  if  made  by 
a  needle,  and  when  broken  it  exhibits  many 
oblong  cells,  often  containing  the  dead  insect. 
When  chewed  it  colors  the  saliva  beautifully  red, 
and  when  burnt,  diffuses  a  strong,  agreeable  odor. 
It  is  in  great  measure  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Seed-lac  consists  of  minute  irregular  fragments, 
broken  from  the  twigs  and  partially  exhausted  by 
water.  It  is  of  a  light  or  dark  brown  color,  in- 
clining to  red  or  yellow,  feebly  shining,  almost 
tasteless,  and  capable  of  imparting  to  water  less 
color  than  the  stick-lac,  sometimes  scarcely  color- 
ing it  at  all.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
small  fragments  of  the  twigs. 

Shellac  is  prepared  by  melting  the  stick-lac  or 
seed-lac,  previously  deprived  of  its  soluble  coloring 
matter,  straining  it,  and  pouring  it  upon  a  flat 
smooth  surface  to  harden.  Valentine  Ball  (Jun- 
gle Life  in  India,  N.  P.,  June,  1880)  states  that 
the  stick-lac  is  first  placed  between  two  powerful 
rollers,  which,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  admit  of 
any  degree  of  approximation.  The  lac  is  then 
crushed  oft'  and  is  separated  from  the  woody  por- 
tions by  screening;  it  is  next  placed  in  large  tubs 
half  full  of  water  and  is  washed  by  the  coolies, 
male  or  female,  who,  standing  in  the  tubs,  and 
holding  to  a  bar  above  with  their  hands,  stamp  and 
pivot  about  on  their  heels  and  toes  until,  after  a 
succession  of  changes,  the  resulting  liquor  comes 
off  clear.  The  disposal  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  at 
the  successive  washings  will  be  spoken  of  farther 
on.  The  lac,  having  been  dried,  is  placed  in  long 
cylindrical  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  of  medium  texture, 
and  about  ten  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  bags  when  filled  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  enormous  bologna  sausages.  They 
are  taken  to  an  apartment  where  there  are  a 
number  of  open  charcoal  furnaces.  Before  each 
of  these  there  are  one  principal  operator  and 
two  assistants.  The  former  grasps  one  end  of  the 
long  sausage  in  his  left  hand  and  slowly  revolves 
it  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  assistants,  seated  as  far  off  as  the  sausage  is 
long,  twists  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
roasting  before  the  glowing  charcoal  soon  melts 
the  lac  in  the  portion  of  the  bag  nearest  the 
operator's  hands  and  the  twisting  of  the  cloth 
causes  it  to  drop  into  a  trough  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  American  aloe  (Agave  americana) . 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  in  a  molten  condition 
is  ready  in  the  trough,  the  operator  takes  it  up 
in  a  wooden  spoon  and  places  it  in  a  wooden 
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cylinder  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  covered  with  sheet  brass. 
The  stand  which  supports  this  cylinder  gives  it  a 
sloping  direction  away  from  the  operator.  The 
other  assistant,  generally  a  woman,  now  steps 
forward,  holding  a  strip  of  the  aloe  between 
her  hands,  and  with  a  rapid  and  dexterous  draw 
of  this  the  lac  is  spread  out  at  once  into  a  sheet 
of  uniform  thickness,  which  covers  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder.  The  operator  now  cuts  off 
the  upper  edge  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the 
sheet  is  then  lifted  up  by  the  assistant,  who 
waves  it  about  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  air  till 
it  becomes  quite  crisp.  It  is  then  held  up  to  the 
light,  and  any  impurities  (technically  called 
"grit")  are  simply  punched  out  of  the  brittle 
sheet  by  the  finger.  The  sheets,  laid  upon  one 
another,  are  placed  in  packing  cases,  and  when 
subjected  to  pressure  break  into  numbers  of 
fragments.  The  dark  red  liquor  resulting  from  the 
washing  above  described  is  strained  in  order  to 
remove  all  foreign  materials.  It  is  then  passed 
into  large  vats,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The 
sediment  is  subjected  to  various  washings,  and  at 
last  allowed  to  settle  finally,  the  supernatant  liquid 
being  drawn  off.  The  sediment  when  of  proper 
consistency  is  placed  in  presses,  from  which  it  is 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  hard,  dark  purple  cakes, 
with  the  manufacturer's  trade-mark  impressed 
upon  them.  This  constitutes  what  is  known  in 
commerce  as  "  lac  dye."  By  the  addition  of 
mordants  this  dark  purple  substance  yields  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  dyes,  which  are  not  inferior 
to  those  produced  by  cochineal.  Shellac  is  in 
thin  fragments  of  various  sizes,  from  half  a  line 
to  a  line  thick,  often  somewhat  curved,  of  a 
lighter  or  darker  brown  color,  inclining  more  or 
less  to  red  or  yellow,  shining,  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, hard  and  brittle,  inodorous  and  insipid, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  and  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
According  to  Oberdbrffer,  cold  ether  takes  from 
shellac  only  about  5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  wax, 
and  adulteration  with  resins  soluble  in  ether  is 
thus  readily  detected.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1861,  313.) 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  usually  needs 
clarification  (due  to  suspended  wax)  ;  by  agitating 
the  solution  with  six  parts  of  powdered  chalk,  de- 
canting and  filtering,  it  becomes  transparent. 

A  variety  of  lac  is  mentioned  by  writers,  in  the 
form  of  cakes,  called  cake-lac  or  lump-lac  (lacca  in 
placentis)  ;  but  this  is  at  present  rare  in  com- 
merce. 

According  to  John,  lac  consists  of  resin,  color- 
ing matter,  a  peculiar  principle  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  or  water,  called  laccin,  a  little  wax, 
and  various  saline  matters  in  small  proportion. 
The  resin,  according  to  Unverdorben,  consists  of 
several  distinct  resinous  principles  differing  in 
their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  laccin  is 
nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  shellac,  which  also 
contains  scarcely  any  of  the  coloring  principle. 
Hatchett  found  in  stick-lac  68  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  10  of  coloring  matter;  in  seed-lac  88.5  per 
cent,  of  resin,  and  2.5  of  coloring  matter ;  in  shellac 
90.9  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  0.5  of  coloring  matter. 
The  other  constituents,  according  to  this  chemist, 
are  wax  and  gluten,  besides  foreign  matters.  R.  E. 
Schmidt  (Ber.  d.Vhem.  Ges.,  1887,1285-1303)  has 
prepared  the  lae  dye  in  a  pure  crystallized  state. 
He  gives  it  the  formula  ClsHi208)  and  calls  it 
laccaie  acid.  It  was  obtained  crystallized  from 
ethereal  solution.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve  it, 
giving  a  magenta  color.    Baryta  water  forms  a 


violet  lake.  Laccaic  acid  shows  some  analogy  to 
carminic  acid,  but  the  colors  they  give  on  wool 
and  silk  are  different.  Laccaic  acid  is 
posed  on  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  to  180°  C.  (356°  F.),  as  well  as  on  fusiiiL 
with  caustic  potash. 

The  importations  of  lac,  crude  and  stick,  int. 
the  United  States  in  1904  were  1,107,131  pounds 
valued  at  $324,874;  of  shellac  in  the  same  year 
10,934,627  pounds,  valued  at  $3,505,229. 

Lac  in  its  crude  state  is  slightly  astringent,  ani 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  at  present  i 
is  not  employed.    Shellac  is  wholly  inert.  Bti< 
lac  and  seed-lac  are  used  on  account  of  the  colorin 
principle  which  they  contain.    Shellac,  as  well 
the  other  varieties,  deprived  of  their  coloring  mail 
ter,  is  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  art! 
It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  sealing  wax.  The  bes 
red  sealing  wax  is  made  by  melting  together,  wit  | 
a  very  gentle  heat,  48  parts  of  shellac,  19  (1 
Venice  turpentine,  and  1  of  balsam  of  Peru,  ar, 
mixing  with  the  melted  mass  32  parts  of  finel 
powdered  cinnabar.    But  common  resin  is  ofte| 
substituted  in  part  for  the  lac,  and  a  mixture 
red  lead  and  chalk  for  the  cinnabar.    The  bej 
black  sealing  wax  consists  of  60  parts  of  la.e, 
of  turpentine,  and  30  of  levigated  bone  black;  tli 
best  yellow  sealing  wax,  of  60  parts  of  lac,  12 
turpentine,  and  24  of  lead  chromate.  (BerzeliusS 
Lac  is  also  used  as  a  varnish,  and  forms  an  exa 
lent  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and  earthenwai 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentir 
benzin,  or  naphtha.    For  a  method  of  preparii  \ 
colorless  varnish  from  lac  the  reader  is  referred 
P.  J.,  1864,  338.    Lae  has  been  highly  recoi 
mended  as  an  adhesive  material  for  the  dressif 
of  wounds,  ulcers,  etc.    It  is  prepared  for  use 
dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  alcol 
contained  in  a  bottle,  sufficient  lac  to  give  it 
gelatinous  consistence,  and  then  closing  the  bott|| 
It  is  used  by  spreading  it  on  the  bandages. 

Lactanin.    Bismuth  Dilactomonotannatc. — Tljj 
is  a  yellow,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  I 
water,  which  has  been  used  in  doses  of  three 
five  grains    (0.2-0.32   Gm.)    in   tubercular  a 
other  chronic  diarrhoeas  of  young  children. 

Lactol    (Lactonaphthol)    is    the  lactic 
ester  of  £-naphthol,  CH3.CHOH.COOC10H7. 
forms  colorless  crystals  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol;    used  as  an  intestinal  anf 
septic. 

Lactophenin.  Lactyl-phenetidin. 

{nSS.CH.  (OH )  .CH3-A  wWte  .ery9teH| 
powder,  without  odor,  having  a  feeble, bitter  in- 
soluble in  one  part  in  five  hundred  of  cold  watl 
one  in  eight  and  a  half  parts  of  alcohol,  and  hi' 
ing  a  melting  point  of  from  117.5°  to  118 
(243.5°-244.4°  F. ).  It  is  produced  by  the  actl 
of  lactic  acid  on  phenetidin  in  the  presence! 
dehvdrating  substances. 

We  have  very  little  definite  knowledge  in  regj 
to  the  physiological  action  of  lactophenin,  bui 
appears  to  be  an  active  antipyretic  and  analgcB 
It  is  said  to  be  more  calmative  and  hypi.otic  inl 
influence  than  is  antipyrine  or  phenacetin.  Jacg 
puts  it  as  between  sulphonal  and  urethane  asl 
hypnotic.  When,  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fevert 
other  infectious  diseases,  the  nervous  syrnpt  j 
are  very  pronounced  and  the  fever  high,  Jal 
phenin  would  seem  to  be  especially  indicated, 
is  affirmed  to  be  valuable  in  rheumatism,,  hai 
specific  curative  properties  inferior  to  but  resj- 
bling  those  of  the  salicylates. 
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The  statements  which  have  been  made  that  its 
se  is  free  from  danger  are,  however,  not  correct. 
;  sometimes  produces  an  exanthematous  erup- 
on,  which  may  be  macular  or  diffuse.  Wenzel 
Cb.  I.  M.,  xvii.  1896)  reports  a  case  in  which, 
ter  the  patient  had  been  taking,  for  two  weeks, 
iurteen  grains  of  lactophenin  a  day,  there 
as  suddenly  developed  violent  jaundice,  with 
irk  brown  urine,  without  fever  or  slowing  of  the 
flse,  with  colorless  stools.  Similar  cases  had 
■en  previously  recorded  by  Strauss,  and  Franz 
ield  (Zeitsch.  f.  Eeilk.,  xvi.  1895)  details  two. 
ronig  (B.  K.  W.,  1895)  has  reported  a  case  of 
lisoning,  with  methcemoglobin  in  the  blood  and 
■anosis,  followed  by  rapid  death.  It  is  elim- 
lated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  urine  as  a 
iramidophenol. 

Lactophenin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five 
twenty  grains    (0.32-1.3   Gm. ),   repeated  in 
ecial  cases  up  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  (5.8  Gm. ) 
a  day. 

Lakes. — These  paints  are  compounds  of  vege- 
ble  or  animal  coloring  principles  with  alumina 
other  metallic  oxide,  and  are  usually  obtained 
adding  alum  or  stannic  chloride  to  the  solution 
the  coloring  matter  in  water,  and  precipitating 
means  of  an  alkali.    The  alumina  or  stannic 
ide  unites  with  the  coloring  matter  at  the  mo- 
at of  separation,  and  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
und.    Lakes  are  obtained  in  this  way  from 
cluneal,  madder,  Brazil  wood,  seed-lac,  French 
rries,  etc. 

Lamium.  Lamium  album,  L. — Hemostyptic 
loperties  were  long  since  attributed  by  Lusi- 
nus  and  by  Florain  to  the  flowers  of  this 
liate  plant,  and  according  to  the  more  recent 
searches  of  Kalabin  {Cb.  G.  T.,  xx.  No.  12) 
eir  decoction  produces  a  rise  of  the  arterial 
essure  due  to  contraction  of  the  peripheral 
ssels.  The  extract  was  found  to  cause  firm, 
sting  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  the  sat- 
ated  tincture,  in  doses  of  twenty-five  to  forty 
nims  (1.6-2.5  Cc. )  every  two  or  three  hours,  to 
useful  in  hemorrhagic  metritis  and  metror- 
agia.  Its  effects  in  puerperal  hemorrhage  were 
t  pronounced. 

Lantana.    Lantana   brasiliensis.   Link.  Yerba 

grada.      (Fam.    Verbenacese)  This  Brazilian 

mt  contains,  according  to  Negrete,  an  alka- 
d,  lantanine,  which  is  actively  antiperiodic  in 
ses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-2.0 
n.)  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  given  directly 
:er  the  paroxysm.  ( T.  G.,  1885.) 
Lanthanium  Nitrate. — Lanthanii  Nitras,  La2 
f03)6.12H2O,  occurs  in  large  rose-colored  prisms 
iich  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  salt 
employed  as  an  antiseptic,  preventing  the 
3wth  of  .bacteria  when  used  in  solutions  of  the 
ength  of  1  in  2000.  (See  Cb.  B.,  1897,  xxi.) 
Larch  Bark.  La  icis  Cortex.  Br.  1885.  Ecorce 
Melize,  Fr.  Larchenrin.de,  G. — The  bark  of  La- 
's europwa,  DC.  (L.  Larix  (L.),  Karst., '  Pinus 
■nx,  L.),  of  the  fam.  Coniferne,  was  found 
Aldridge  to  contain  gum,  starch,  resin,  and  tan- 
i  acid  of  the  kind  which  precipitates  the  salts  of 
>n  olive-green.  John  Stenhouse  has  obtained 
>m  it  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  larixinicacid  (lar- 
,fie).  (For  method  of  separation  see  16th  edi- 
ii)  U.  S.  D. )  Larixinic  acid  occurs  in  beautiful 
ite",  lustrous  crystals,  often  more  than  an  inch 
of  a  peculiar  somewhat  empyreumatic  odor, 
i  a  slightlv  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  inflam- 
■We,  volatilizing  at  93°  C.  (199.4°  F.)  and  melt- 
fat  153°  C.  (307.4°  F.),  soluble  in  87.88  parts 


of  water  at  13.3°  C.  (56°  F.),  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  soluble  in  cold  but  much  more  so  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  readily 
crystallizes  from  its  solutions.  A  very  singular 
and  characteristic  property  is  that  of  forming, 
when  added,  in  strong  solution,  in  excess,  to  baryta 
water,  a  bulky,  transparent,  gelatinous  precipitate, 
occupying  the  whole  measure  of  the  liquids  if  con- 
centrated. The  probable  formula  of  the  acid  is 
C10H10O5.  The  inner  larch  bark  possesses  astrin- 
gent and  gently  stimulant  properties,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  special  tendency  to  the  mucous 
membranes.  It  has  been  found  particularly  effica- 
cious in  purpura  and  other  hemorrhagic  affections, 
especially  hwmoptysis,  and  lias  been  given  in 
bronchitis  with  copious  expectoration,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  passages.  It  has  been  used 
also,  mixed  with  soap  and  glycerin,  as  a  local 
remedy  in  psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  and  other 
cutaneous  affections.  Of  the  extract  from  three 
to  five  grains  (0.20-0.32  Gm.),  of  the  tincture 
from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75 
Cc. )  or  more  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Lathyrus.  Lathyrus  sativus,  L.  (Fam.  Legumi- 
nosre. )- — The  White  or  Chickling  Vetch,  Jwosse, 
Gesse,  which  is  used  in  Europe  as  a  food  both 
by  man  and  animals,  produces,  when  taken  too 
freely,  a  condition  known  as  lathyrismus.  Horses 
which  have  been  fed  on  the  plant  for  a  considerable 
period  drop  while  performing  the  lightest  work, 
in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties, and  in  many  cases  death  has  followed  from 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  and  consequent  asphyxia.  This  laryngeal 
affection  does  not  occur  in  the  human  subject,  and 
death  very  rarely  takes  place.  In  man  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  below  the 
knee  are  apt  to  be  especially  affected,  the  ab- 
ductors more  than  the  adductors.  The  muscles 
of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  are  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  attacked.  The  reflexes  and  the 
general  sensibility  are  usually  not  influenced ;  but 
Giorgieri  has  seen  the  tendon  reflexes  increased. 
According  to  Cantani.  the  galvanic  contractility 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle  is  altered,  and  the  trans- 
verse markings  of  the  muscles  are  nearly  obliter- 
ated by  fat  globules.  In  fatal  cases  the  spinal 
cord  has  been  found  normal.  Astier  obtained  from 
the  seeds  a  poisonous  alkaline  volatile  liquid.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  this,  being  volatile,  is  not  present 
in  preparations  such  as  pressed  cakes  made  at  a 
high  temperature,  which  are  consequently  not 
poisonous.  If,  however,  such  cakes  have  been  pre- 
pared at  low  temperature,  they  exhibit  toxic  prop- 
erties, owing  to  the  retention  of  the  toxic  principle. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  the 
peasants  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  who  mix  the 
ground  white  vetch  seeds  with  wheat  flour,  and 
boil  the  mixture  for  food. 

Laurotetanine. — This  alkaloid,  C19LI23NO5,  or 
Ci6Hi302  ( O.CH3 )  3NH,  according  to  Schmidt,  has 
been  found  by  Greshoff  in  a  species  of  Mala- 
pcenna  (Tetranthera)  and  in  other  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauraceae.  It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
poison,  acting  like  strychnine  on  the  spinal  cord. 
It  gives  with  Froehde's  reagent  a  magnificent 
indigo-blue  color,  which  on  the  addition  of  water 
changes  to  yellow:  with  Erdmann's  reagent,  a 
transitory  bright  blue  color,  becoming  brown,  and 
with  more  nitric  acid  it  gives  immediately  a 
bright  red-brown,  and  with  pure  nitric  acid  a 
dirty  brown.  It  is  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali. 
(P. V.,  vol.  xxi.  1891.) 
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Laurus.  Laurus  nobilis,  L.  Sweet  Bay.  Laurier 
commun,  Fr.  Lorbeer,  G. — The  Bay  tree,  Laurus 
nobilis,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  fam.  Lauraceae, 
inhabiting  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short  petioles, 
oval-lanceolate,  entire,  sometimes  wavy,  veined, 
of  a  firm  texture,  smooth,  shining,  deep  green 
upon  their  upper  surface,  paler  beneath.  They 
have  a  fragrant  odor,  especially  when  bruised,  and 
a  bitter,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
They  yield  by  distillation  a  greenish-yellow  vol- 
atile oil.  The  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  fruit  yields 
0.23  per  cent.,  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.88,  and  is  solid  at  0° 
C.  (32°  F. ).  It  is  largely  composed  of  oxygenated 
compounds.  The  constituents  thus  far  recognized 
are  myrcene,  phellandrone,  inethyl-chavicol,  citral, 
methyl-eugenol,  chavicol,  and  eugenol.  (Schim. 
Rep.,  April,  1897.)  Water  distilled  from 
the  leaves  has  their  peculiar  odor.  The  berries 
when  dried  are  black  and  wrinkled,  and  contain 
two  oval  fatty  seeds  within  a  thin,  friable  envel- 
ope; or  they  may  be  considered  as  drupes,  with  a 
kernel  divisible  into  two  lobes.  They  have  the 
same  aromatic  odor  and  taste  as  the  leaves,  but 
are  more  pungent.  Besides  an  essential  oil,  they 
contain  a  fixed  oil,  which,  as  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  fresh  fruit,  is  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  aromatic  odor  from  retained  volatile  oil.  One 
of  its  chief  constituents  is  the  ether  of  lauric  acid, 
the  so-called  laurostearine,  C3Hs(Ci2H2302)3, 
which  fuses  at  45°  C.  ( 113°  F.)  .  The  free  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  this  by  saponification.  It  cannot 
be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Another  con- 
stituent of  the  crude  fat  is  laurin,  C22H30O3,  which 
can  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  forms  neutral, 
easily  fusible  prisms  without  odor  or  taste.  Lard, 
impregnated  with  the  odorous  principle  of  the 
berries,  and  colored  green  by  chlorophyll  or  some- 
times by  indigo  and  turmeric,  is  said  to  be  often 
substituted  for  the  genuine  expressed  oil.  This 
may  be  detected  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  true  oil.  The  leaves,  berries,  and  oil  are  exci- 
tant and  narcotic,  but  are  never  used  internally 
as  medicines,  and  in  this  country  are  scarcely  em- 
ployed in  any  manner.  Their  chief  use  is  to  com- 
municate a  pleasant  odor  to  external  remedies. 

Lavender  Flowers.  Lavandula.  U.  8.  1880. 
Lavandula  angustifolia  (L.),  Mill.  ( L.  offici- 
nalis, Chaix,  L.  vera,  DC.)  Lavender.  Flores  La- 
vandula;, P.  G.  Lavande,  Fleurs  de  Lavande,  Fr. 
LavandeXblum.cn,  Lavandelbliithen,  G.  Lavendola, 
It.  Espliego,  Alhucema,  Sp. 

Lavender  is  a  small  labiate  shrub.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  covers  vast 
tracts  of  dry  and  barren  land  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France.  In  England  and  America  it 
is  very  largely  cultivated.  For  method  of  culture 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  varieties 
that  have  been  educed,  see  B.  M.  8.  J.,  Aug.  1873, 
165.  The  cultivation  of  lavender  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  inasmuch  as  that  produced 
in  England  has  the  best  reputation,  the  following 
extracts  from  a  paper  by  J.  C.  Sawer  (P.  J., 
Aug.  8,  1885,  p.  125,  and  Feb.  15,  1890,  p.  059) 
will  be  found  useful  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
attempts  are  being  made '  to  cultivate  the  finer 
qualities  of  lavender  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  first  plants  experimented  on  developed 
in  the  form  of  dense  level  topped  rounded  tufts 
of  foliage  with  comparatively  few  flower  heads. 
Each  flower-  head  formed  a  continuous  spike,  ex- 
cept the  lowest  whorl  or  verticillaster,  which  is 
separated  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike 
by  a  short  distance.    This  variety  neither  grows 


rapidly  nor  flowers  freely,  and  the  perfume  is 
not  so  fragrant  as  in  the  others.  Another  variety 
was  then  tried,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Jlora'l 
whorls  are  distinct,  so  as  to  form  an  uninter- 
rupted spike.  This  variety  grew  rapidly,  flowered 
freely  and  was  found  to  be  delightfully  fragrant, 
and  was,  therefore,  adopted.  It  has  "the  disad- 
vantage, however,  that  the  plant  soon  forms  woody 
stems  which,  if  the  plants  are  much  exposed  to 
wind,  easily  break,  and  loss  of  flowers  results.  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  varieties  presented 
the  characteristic  rhomboidal  bracts  of  the  true 
lavender.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  culti 
vation  of  lavender  requires  constant  attention 
and  habits  of  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  pro 
duced  is  likely  to  depend  not  only  on  the  can 
with  which  the  oil  is  distilled,  but  on  cultivating 
only  the  best  varieties,  as  well  as  on  the  characteii 
of  the  soil.  The  chalky  soil  on  the  hills  neaii 
Brighton,  where  Sawer  experimented,  seemed  pe, 
culiarly  suited  to  the  culture  of  lavender. 

It  is  necessary  to  grow  the  lavender  suffi! 
ciently  far  apart  to  allow  of  ready  passage  be 
tween  the  rows,  as  the  plants  soon  spread  thei, 
branches,  and  it  is  otherwise  difficult,  withou1 
injuring  the  plants,  to  carry  the  crop  of  flower;: 
if  required  for  distillation.  The  collection  ha 
frequently  to  be  done  rapidly  when  the  nowej 
is  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  maturity,  an  / 
dry  weather  must  be  selected  for  the  work.  Whe' 
the  plant  once  begins  to  flower  the  blossoms  an 
shed  rapidly,  and  in  damp  weather  the  spike j 
carry  much  water  and  lose  fragrance. 

The  flowers  deprived  of  as  much  stalk  as  pc 
sible  should  be  distilled,  without  previous  macen 
Hon,  the  same  day  as  cut,  and  not  left  in  heap 
as  the  flowers  rapidly  ferment  and  the  charactcj 
of  the  oil  is  quite  changed.  The  water  passii?j 
over  with  the  oil  should  not  be  returned  to  tl 
still ;  the  very  small  quantity  of  oil  saved  I 
doing  so  would  not  compensate  for  the  herbaeeoi; 
flavor  communicated  to  the  next  running." 

Lavender  flowers  have  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  mi! 
an  aromatic,  warm,  bitterish  taste.  They  retai 
their  fragrance  long  after  drying.  Alcohol  e: 
tracts  their  virtues,  and  a  volatile  oil  upon  whic 
their  odor  depends  rises  with  that  liquid  in  di| 
tillation.  Hager  obtained  from  a  pound  of  tl; 
fresh  flowers  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachn 
of  the  oil.  Lavender  is  an  aromatic  stimulai 
and  tonic,  but  is  seldom  given  in  its  crude  stati 
The  products  obtained  by  its  distillation  are  muci 
used  in  perfumery,  and' the  volatile  oil  is  officia 
(See  Oleum  Lavandulae  Florum,  p.  850.) 

Lawsonia.    Lawsonia   inermis,   L.    (L.  all 
Lam.)  Henna  Plant.— This  is  a  shrub  of  the  fa 
Lythracese,  growing  in  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Pers 
and  India,  and  well  known  as  the  source  of  a  d} 
stuff  denominated  henna,  much  used  througho;, 
the  Mohammedan  countries  of  the  East.  It 
largely  cultivated  in  Egypt.    The  flowers  have 
strong,  pungent  odor,  and  a  distilled  water  p 
pared  from  them  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.   The  fn 
is  thought  to  have  emmenagogue  properties.  It 
powdered  leaves,  under  the  name  of  henna,  K 
used  to  stain  golden  yellow  the  feet  and  hair[. 
women  of  the  harem.  Abd-el-Aziz  of  Cairo,  Egyl 
found  in  it  a  brown  substance,  of  a  resinoid  frj 
ture,  having  the  chemical  properties  which  ehl 
acterize  the  tannins,  and  therefore  named  by  1| 
hennotannic  acid.    (J.  P.  C,  1863,  35.)  Henna 
employed  both  internally  and  locally,  in  jaund 
leprosy,  and  affections  of  the  skin. 
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Lead  Oxide,  Red.  Plumbi  Oxidum  Rubrum. 
Red  Oxide  of  Lead.  Red  Lead.  Minium,  P.  G. 
Dcutoxide  de  Plomb,  Oxide  Rouge  de  Plomb,  Min- 
ium, Fr.  Mennige,  G.  Minio,  It.,  Sp. — Red  lead 
is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  a  furnace,  with 
the  floor  slightly  concave  and  the  roof  arched, 
presenting  a  general  resemblance  to  a  baker's 
Dven.  The  lead  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  grad- 
ually raised  to  a  red  heat,  whereby  it  melts  and 
becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  monoxide, 
which  is  removed  by  means  of  a  long  iron  scraper, 
ind  the  pellicles,  as  they  successively  form,  are 
scraped  off  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  has 
jeen  converted  into  them.  The  product  is  sub- 
jected to  further  calcination,  with  occasional 
stirring,  for  some  time,  in  order  to  oxidize  any 
•emaining  particles  of  metallic  lead;  it  is  thus 
•endered  yellow,  and  constitutes  lead  monoxide, 
ir  massicot. 

This  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  thrown  upon  a. 
evel  pavement,  and  cooled  by  being  sprinkled  with 
rater.  It  is  next  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  tritu- 
ation  and  levigation,  and  dried,  and  in  this  state 
s  introduced  into  large,  shallow,  square  tin  boxes, 
I'hich  are  placed  in  another  furnace,  closed  from 
he  air,  and  heated  nearly  to  redness,  the  heat 
eing  allowed  gradually  to  fall  during  a  period  of 
rom  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours.  At  the  end  of 
hat  time  the  lead  monoxide  will  have  combined 

ith  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  he- 
me the  red  oxide.  This  is  taken  out,  and, 
fter  it  has  passed  through  a  fine  wire  sieve, 
;  is  packed  in  barrels  for  the  purposes  of 
>mmerce. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  French  process 
r  making  red  lead.  In  England  and  the  United 
tates  the  calcination  of  the  monoxide  is  not  per- 
irmed  in  tin  boxes,  but  by  returning  it  to  the 
unace  in  which  it  was  first  calcined.  H.  N. 
'arren  recommends  the  following  process  for 
eparing  pure  red  lead.  Either  litharge  or  lead 
ilphate  from  vitriol  tanks,  etc.,  is  introduced 
to  canvas  bags,  through  which  is  inserted  a  lead 
leet.  These  bags  are  now  immersed  in  diluted 
lphuric  acid,  and  connected  respectively  to  sheets 
iron;  the  sulphate  or  other  plumbic  compound 
ntained  therein  is  thus  speedily  and  completely 
duced  to  the  spongy  metal,  the  bags  afterwards 
nnected  alternately  by  their  lead  plates  and  ex~ 
sed  to  an  electric  current,  the  positives  being 
us  completely  converted  into  peroxide,  while 
e  temporary  accumulator  thus  produced  is  again 
lptied  of  its  current  into  further  quantities  of 
ongy  metal,  thus  producing  more  peroxide, 
is  process,  when  rightly  conducted,  yields  an 
solutely  pure  oxide  on  a  cheap  scale.  (Ghem. 
ws,  Sept.  18,  1896,  144.) 

Properties. — Red  lead  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy, 
dy  powder,  of  a  bright  red  color,  with  a  slight 
ide  of  orange.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  9.  When 
losed  to  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  reduced 
the  state  of  monoxide.  It  is  sometimes  adulter- 
:d  with  red  ferric  oxide  and  red  bole,  sub- 
nces  which  may  be  detected  by  treating  the 
I  lead  with  nitric  acid  and  testing  the  nitric 
ution  with  tincture  of  galls.  This  reagent  will 
>duce  a  black  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  the 
n  being  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  If  brick 
it  be  present,  it  will  be  left  undissolved  upon 
ling  the  suspected  specimen  in  water,  with 
ar  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  When 
i  from  impurities  it  is  wholly  reduced  on  char- 
1  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  giving  a  globule 
netallic  lead.   It  is  completely  soluble  in  highly 


fuming  nitrous  acid.  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  monoxide,  which  dissolves, 
and  dioxide,  which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
brown  powder. 

The  red  lead  of  commerce  may  be  considered  as 
a  mixture  of  what  may  be  called  the  true  red 
oxide  and  variable  proportions  of  monoxide.  That 
this  is  its  nature  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
action  of  cold  diluted  acetic  acid,  not  used  in 
excess,  which  takes  up  a  variable  quantity  of 
monoxide,  leaving  a  portion  unchanged  in  color, 
which  may  be  deemed  the  pure  red  oxide.  This 
latter,  when  analyzed  by  nitric  acid,  has  been 
proved,  by  the  coincident  results  of  Dalton, 
Dumas,  and  Phillips,  to  consist  of  three  atoms  of 
lead  and  four  of  oxygen,  equal  to  2PbO.PbOa 
( Dumas ) ,  or  PbO.Pb203  (  Winckelblech) .  Mulder 
gives  Pb405  =  3PbO.Pb02,  or  2PbO.Pb203,  as  the 
usual  composition  of  red  lead. 

Red  lead  enters  into  no  official  preparation.  In 
the  arts  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  paint,  for  protect- 
ing metal  surfaces,  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass,  and  in  cements  for  metal  joints. 

Lead  Saccharate.  Plumbi  Saccharas.  Sac- 
charaie  of  Lead. — Lead  saccharate  is  made  by  sat- 
urating a  solution  of  saccharic  acid  in  water  with 
freshly  precipitated  lead  carbonate  gradually 
added.  As  the  acid  becomes  saturated,  the  lead 
saccharate  falls  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  that  liquid  boiling  hot.  From  this 
E.  Hoskins  prepared  his  lead  nitro-saccharate,  by 
dissolving  the  saccharate  in  diluted  nitric  acid, 
containing  only  one  part  of  the  acid  in  twenty 
parts  of  the  mixture,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
gradually  evaporating.  The  nitro-saccharate  is 
deposited  in  yellow  crystals  of  the  form  of  regular 
six-sided  plates  or  prisms.  By  dissolving  one 
grain  of  this  salt,  with  five  drops  of  pure  sac- 
charic acid,  in  a  lluidounce  of  distilled  water,  a 
solution  was  obtained  which,  though  slightly  acid 
to  test  paper,  was  perfectly  bland.  This  solution 
has  been  used  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi.  ( See 
Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  3d  edition,  755.) 

Lead  Tannate.  Plumbi  Tannas. — This  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  tannin  with 
one  of  lead  acetate,  added  drop  by  drop.  It  has 
been  used  locally  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  ulcerations,  bed  sores,  and  sore  nipples,  in 
20  to  40  per  cent,  ointments.  (Med.  Rec.,  1875, 
575.)  The  preparation  here  described  is  a  bitan- 
nate.    Other  lead  tannates  exist. 

Lecithin.  04SHe4N03P. — The  class  of  lecithins 
is  now  known  to  be  widely  distributed  in  both 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  although  most  fa- 
miliar in  its  occurrence  in  the  nerve  tissues  and 
embryonic  cells. 

The  animal  lecithin  is  choline  di-stearylglycero- 
phosphate,  while  the  vegetable  lecithin  seems  to 
be  betaine  di-oleylglycerophosphate ;  that  is,  the 
widely  distributed  vegetable  base  betaine  (oxyneu- 
rine)  replaces  the  choline  of  egg  lecithin  and  the 
oleic  acid  radical  appears  instead  of  that  of 
stearic  acid. 

Y  egi-lc.cithin  has  been  studied  chemically  by 
C.  Gordon  Richardson.  Besides  the  replacement 
of  the  choline  by  betaine  and  the  difference  in  the 
fatty  acids,  it  differs  from  ovi-leciihin  in  not 
being  precipitated  by  acetone  and  being  quite  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  cold  ether.  Otherwise  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
all  the  solvents  of  ovi-lecithin.  It  seems  to  re- 
semble somewhat  the  ccphaline  of  Thudichum, 
which  was  obtained  from  the  brain  tissue. 
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Lecithin,  as  has  been  shown  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
Jr.  (U.  P.  M.  B.,  May,  1902),  is  not  poisonous. 
Danilewski  has  found  that  in  young  animals  it 
causes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles and  a  gain  in  weight  more  rapid  than  normal. 
Serono,  in  a  series  of  careful  studies  on  human 
beings,  obtained  a  gain  of  bodily  weight  despite 
an  increased  output  of  nitrogen,  and  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  without, 
however,  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin; the  phosphatic  elimination  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  ingestion  of  phosphorus. 

Lecithin  has  been  employed  in  practical  medi- 
cine by  Serono,  Gilbert,  Fournier,  and  other  ob- 
servers, in  tuberculosis  and  neurasthenia,  with 
favorable  results ;  the  most  marked  amelioration 
being  an  increase  in  the  weight  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  subjective  condition.  Lancereaux  and 
Paulesco  commend  it  in  diabetes,  and  it  has  been 
employed  successfully  in  chlorosis.  Most  of  the 
above  observers  obtained  their  lecithin  from  egg 
yolks;  Moriggia,  indeed,  simply  injects  a  solu- 
tion of  egg  yolk  in  normal  salt  solution  directly. 
Numerous  agents  decompose  lecithin  into  its  con- 
stituent parts — glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  choline, 
and  fatty  acids. 

Choline  is  a  substance  of  considerable  toxic 
power,  and  is  chemically  and  physiologically  very 
closely  allied  to  the  animal  alkaloid  neurine,  a 
toxic  compound  discovered  by  Strecker  (Ann. 
Ch. .  Ph.,  cxxiii. )  and  shown  by  Brieger  ( Ueber 
Ptomaine,  Berlin,  1895)  to  occur  in  decom- 
posing meat.  In  the  frog,  choline  produces 
paralysis,  partly  by  its  depressing  action  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  but  largely  by  its  paralytic  effect 
upon  the  motor  nerve  endings.  In  the  mammal 
fatal  doses  kill  by  the  arrest  of  respiration.  It 
produces  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  a  slight 
temporary  rise  of  blood  pressure,  followed  by  a 
secondary  fall.  It  is  a  marked  stimulant  to 
involuntary  muscle  fibres,  and  to  many  glands, 
especially  the  salivary. 

Ledum.  Ledum  palustre,  L.  Marsh  Tea.  Ros- 
marinus Sylvestris.  Marsh  Cistus.  Wild  Rose- 
mary. Ledon,  Romarinsauvage,~Pr.  Porsch,  Sumpf- 
porsch,  Wilder  rosmarin,  G. — A  small  evergreen 
ericaceous  shrub,  growing  in  swamps  and  other 
wet  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
more  southern  latitudes.  The  leaves  have  a  bal- 
samic odor,  and* an  aromatic,  eamphorous,  bitter 
taste,  and  contain,  among  other  ingredients,  vol- 
atile oil  and  tannin.  For  the  properties  of  the 
volatile  oil,  see  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xx.  244;  also 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxv.  154.  It  contains  ledum  cam- 
phor, a  stearopten,  together  with  valeric  and 
other  volatile  acids,  and  ericinol,  Ci0Hi6O.  The 
tannin  has  been  named  leditannic  acid,  Ci5H2o08. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  led  L. rani  hin,  C30H34O13,  separates  as  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  powder.  (Thai,  Ph.  Z. 
R.,  1883,  268.)  Thai  also  extracted  ericolin, 
C34H56O21.  This  is  a  glucoside,  which  on  heating 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  into  sugar 
ami  ericinol,  Ci0H16O,  a  colorless,  peculiar-smelling 
oil,  which  turns  brown  in  the  air,  owing  to  oxida- 
tion. The  leaves  are  thought  to  be  narcotic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  have  been  employed  in  dysentery 
and  in  various  cutaneous  affections,  particu- 
larly leprosy  and  scabies.  In  complaints  of  the 
skin  they  are  used  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, in  the  form  of  decoction.  In  Germany 
they  are  sometimes  substituted  for  hops  in  the 
preparation  of  beer.    Ledum  grcenlandicum,  Oeder 


(L.  latifolium,  Ait.),  or  Labrador  tea,  which  I 
is  a  larger  plant  than  the  preceding.  Lb  .1 
native  of  North  America,  growing  in  damp  places 
in  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  leaves  have  an  agreeable  odor  and 
taste,  and  are  esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic.  They! 
are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea 
during  the  war  for  independence. 

Leek.      Porrum.      Porreau,  Fr.     Lauch,  G.\ 
The  bulb   of  Allium  Porrum,   L.    (Fain.  Lili- 
aceae. )     The  leek  is  a  biennial  bulbous  plant,] 
growing  wild  in  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in] 
the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country  for  culi-i 
nary  purposes.    All  parts  of  it  have  an  offensive; 
pungent  odor  and  an  acrid  taste,  dependent  on  an 
essential  oil,  of  which  allyl  sulphide,  (C3Ii5)2^| 
is  the  main  ingredient.    The  bulb,  which  is  the 
medicinal  portion,  consists  of  concentric  layers  j 
like  the  onion,  which  it  resembles  in  medieina 
properties,  though  somewhat  milder.    It  is  gen| 
erally  stimulant,  with  a  direction  to  the  kidneys:] 
Dose  of  expressed  juice,  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc* 

Lenigallol.  Pyrogallol  Triacetate.  C6H3(0.C-i 
H30)3. — This  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  hi 
water,  and  is  used  in  paste  form.  This  dejj 
rivative  of  pyrogallic  acid  has  been  higbh 
commended  as  a  local  remedy  in  acute  and  moisl 
eczema,  and  in  pityriasis  rosea.  It  is  said  not  t  [ 
act  well  in  the  dry  desquamating  eczemas.  I 'J 
the  strength  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  it  is  also  use 
ful  as  a  keratolytic. 

Eugallol  (pyrogallolmonacetate) ,  a  second  d(j 
rivative  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is  affirmed  to  be 
great  value  in  psoriasis,  acting  like  chrysarobil 
but  less  irritating.  It  is  non-toxic.  The  additio 
of  acetone  produces  a  liquid  thin  enough  to  tj 
painted  over  a  diseased  part  and  to  leave 
evaporation  a  tense  elastic  pellicle. 

Leonotis.  Leonotis  Leonurus,  R.  Br. — This  han< 
some  tropical  labiate  is  said  to  possess  purg; 
tive  and  emmenagogue  properties.  (See  P 
May,  1885.) 

Leonurus.  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  L.  Commc 
Motherwort.  Agripaume,  Cardiaire,  Fr.  Her: 
spann,  Wolfstrapp,  G. — An  aromatic  perennial  Ij 
biate  herb,  growing  wild  in  this  country  in  was* 
places,  around  dwellings,  etc.,  whose  infusion 
decoction  is  sometimes  used  in  amenorrhaea  an;] 
sudden  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

Lepargyraja.  Lepargyrwa  argentea  (Nutt. 
Greene  (Shepherdia  argentea,  Nutt.).  Buff'i 
Berry.  Bull  Berry.  Grains  de  Bccuf,  Fr.— H 
acidulous  fruit  of  this  plant,  of  the  fam.  Hteal 
naceae,  produced  in  great  profusion  in  the  repc,. 
of  the  upper  Missouri,  is  largely  used  as  an  artic  1 
of  food.  According  to  Henry  Trimble,  it  contai 
a  little  more  acid  than  currants.  (A.  J.  P.,  D 
18S8.) 

Lewisia.  Leioisia  rediviva,  Pursh.  Spathuk 
Chita.  Bitter  Root.— The  roots  of  this  plant,  of  tj 
fam.  Portulaeaceae,  abundant  in  the  Northweste 
United  States,  are  very  widely  used  by  the  1| 
dians  as  an  article  of  food.  For  analysis  a| 
description,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1889. 

Liantral.— This  substance  is  an  extract  of  C< 
tar,  obtained  by  treating  with  benzene,  filten 
from  insoluble  residue,  and  subsequently  cvaj 
rating  the  benzene  at  a  temperature  not  exceedi 
80°  C  (176°  F.).  It  is  a  brownish-black  viscc 
fluid  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble 
benzene,  but  dissolving  only  sparingly  m  ia 
ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  petrous 
benzin,  and  mixtures  of  these  substances.  Ui> 
tral  has  been  commended  by  various  clinicians 
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a  substitute  for  coal  and  wood  tars  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eczema  and  allied  skin  diseases.  It  is  said 
ko  resemble  wood  tar  in  its  action,  but  to  be  more 
pergetic.  It  has  been  used  in  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion with  olive  oil,  applied  with  a  brush,  or  in  the 
Iform  of  a  dusting  powder  made  by  triturating  to 
Hryness  with  the  aid  of  a  little  ether,  starch,  or 
laic. 

I  Liatris.  L.  spicata,  Willd.  Lacinaria  spicata 
|L.),  Kze.  Guy-feather.  Devil's  Bite.  Colic 
Vtoot.  Button  Snakcroot. — An  indigenous  per- 
ineal composite  plant  growing  in  natural  mead- 
iws  and  moist  grounds  throughout  the  Mid- 
llle  and  Southern  States.  It  has  a  tuberous  root, 
Ind  an  erect  annual  stem,  which  terminates  in  a 
Ipike  of  beautiful,  purple,  compound  flowers,  ap- 
pearing in  August.  The  root  is  said  by  Schoepf 
|o  have  a  terebinthinate  odor,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
lerish,  terebinthinate  taste;  to  be  possessed  of 
liuretie  properties ;  and  to  be  useful  as  a  local  ap- 
llieation  in  gonorrhoea  and  sore  throat.  The  leaves 
If  the  allied  Trilisa  odoratissimus  (Walt.),  Cass. 
•|Lia«n's  odoratissimus,  Willd.),  or  Vanilla  leaf, 
»e  very  largely  employed  in  the  Southern 
Inited  States  to  flavor  tobacco,  and  to  preserve 
lothing,  etc.,  from  moths.  As  a  preservative  it 
I  worthless.  The  agreeable  odor  is  due  to  cou- 
Uarin,  C9H6O2,  which  may  be  frequently  noticed 
1  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the  smooth  spatu- 
Ite  leaves.  (A.  J.  P.,  March,  1875;  Sept.,  1881; 
■vii.  116;  N.  R.,  1882,  66.)  The  roots  of  L. 
wariosa,  Willd.  (Lacinaria  scariosa,  Hill)  and 
I  squarrosa,  Willd.  (Lacinaria  squarrosa,  Hill) 
mattlesnake's  master) ,  have  been  employed  to  cure 
|e  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  According  to  Wm.  P. 
I  Barton,  all  the  tuberous-rooted  species  of  Lia- 
lis  are  active  diuretics. 

■  Lignol. — This  is  an  oily  or  tarry  substance 
Inch  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distilla- 
|3n  of  a  bituminous  fossilized  wood.    Lignol  is 
Iserted  to  be  in  bactericidal  power  equal  to  the  5 
|r  cent,  solution  of  phenol,  and  is  recommended 
1  eczema,  acne,  pruritus,  and  other  chronic  skin 
fceases,  and  in  doses  of  fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.) 
I  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    Also,  in  chronic  irri- 
mion  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 
■Ligroine.    Ligroin. — This  name  has  been  ap- 
|ed  to  a  petroleum  product  which  is  chiefly 
w&  as  a  solvent.    Tt  boils  between  80°  C.  and 
|3°  C.  (176°-248°  P. )  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
|ryhg  between  0.710  and  0.730  (67°-62°  B. ). 
iLigusticurn.    Radix  Levistici,  P.  G.  Liveche, 
Vie  de  Montague,  Fr.    Liebstockel,  G. — Several 
I'cies  of  this  umbelliferous  genus  are  employed 
I  domestic   remedies.      The   allied  Levisticum 
Icittate,  Koch  (Ligusticum  Levisticum,  L. ),  or 
WVge,  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  aromatic  in  all 
I  parts,  but  only  the  roots  and  seeds  are  used. 
Is  seeds  are  small,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  flat- 
Jed,  curved,  strongly  ribbed  and  of  a  yellowibh- 
I'Wn  color.    The  medicinal  properties  of  lovage 
I  closely  analogous  to  those  of  angelica.    It  is 
Itimulant  aromatic,  and  has  been  employed  as 
■carminative,   diaphoretic,    and  emmenagogue. 
V  best  form  for  administration  is  that  of  infu- 
|i-   The  coloring  principle  has  been  isolated  by 
I  J.  Nickles,  who  gives  it  the  name  of  ligulin, 
I  suggests  an  important  application  of  it  that 
W  be  made  in  testing  drinking  water.    If  a 
IP  of  its  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  is  ai- 
led to  fall  into  distilled  water,  it  imparts  to 
I  liquid  its  own  fine  crimson-red  color,  which 
lergoes  no  change;    but  if  limestone  water  be 
'ttituted,  the  red  color  disappears  in  a  few 


seconds,  and  is  followed  by  a  beautiful  blue. 
(J.  P.  C,  1859,  329.)  The  root  of  Ligusticum 
sinense,  under  the  name  of  kao-pen,  is  largely 
used  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  Northwestern 
United  States  the  large  aromatic  roots  of  Ligus- 
ticum fiUcinum,  S.  Wats.,  Osha,  Colorado  cough- 
root,  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  stimulat- 
ing expectorants.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  1890  and  1891.) 

Ligustrum.  L.  vulgare,  L.  Troene,  Fr.  Rain- 
weide,  Hartriegel,  G.  Privet. — A  shrub  of  the 
fam.  Oleacea;,  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
growing  wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  usually  in  hedges  and  by  the  roadside. 
The  leaves,  which  have  an  astringent,  bitter  taste, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  snow-white,  and 
of  an  agreeable  odor,  have  been  used  in  the  form 
of  decoction  in  sore  throat  and  aphthous  and 
scorbutic  ulceration  of  the  mouth.  The  berries 
are  black,  have  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  and  are 
said  to  possess  purgative  properties,  and  to  color 
the  urine  brown.  They  are  sometimes  used  for 
dyeing.  Death  in  a  child  between  two  and  three 
years  old  is  recorded  by  James  Cheese  (P.  J., 
2d  ser.,  viii.  607),  as  due  to  the  eating 
of  privet  berries.  The  bark  was  analyzed  by 
M.  G.  Polex,  who  found  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  he  denominated  ligustrin,  insoluble  in 
ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water 
and  diluted  alcohol.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
gives  with  ligustrin  a  deep  indigo-blue  color. 
Kromayer  (A.  Pharm.,  (2)  cxiii.  19)  proved  that 
Polex's  ligustrin  was  only  impure  syringin,  C19 
H2sOio  +  H20.  The  large  white  crystals  become 
anhydrous  at  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  and  fuse  at  212° 
C.  (413.6°  P.).  He  found  in  addition  (see  Kro- 
mayer, A.  Pharm.,  (2)  ci.  281)  mannite,  sugar, 
muco-saccharine  matter,  starch,  chlorophyll,  bitter 
extractive,  bitter  resin,  tannin,  albumen,  and  salts. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xii.  347.)  Kromayer  found  besides  the 
syringin  a  crystallized  bitter  principle,  fusing  at 
a  little  over  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  which  he  named 
ligustron. 

Lilium.  Lilium  candidum,\j.  (Fam.  Liliacese.) 
Common  White  Lily. — This  well  known  plant  is  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  bulb,  which  con- 
sists of  imbricated  fleshy  scales,  is  without  odor, 
but  has  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  somewhat  bitter, 
and  mucilaginous  taste.  It  contains  much  mu- 
cilage, and  a  small  proportion  of  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple. In  the  recent  state  it  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  dropsy.  Vomiting, 
purging,  drowsiness,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  little  girl  by  the  pollen  of  the  tiger 
lily,  L.  tigrinum,  Andr.  (  Jeffries  Wyman,  Am.  J. 
M.  8.,  1863.) 

Linaria.  Linaria  Linaria  (L.),  Karsten.  Lin- 
aria vulgaris,  Mill.  Antirrhinum  Linaria, 
L.  Common  Toadflax.  Butter  and  Eggs. 
Ramsted.  Snapdragon.  Linaire  commune,  Fr. 
Leinkraut,  Flachskraut,  Lowenmaul,  G. — This  is  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  very  common  in  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia.  It  should  be  collected  when 
in  flower,  dried  quickly,  and  kept  excluded  from 
the  air.  When  fresh  it  has  a  peculiar,  heavy, 
disagreeable  odor,  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
dissipated  by  drying.  The  taste  is  herbaceous, 
weakly  saline,  bitter,  and  slightly  acrid.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  has 
been  used  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. It  is  most  conveniently  employed  in  in- 
fusion. The  fresh  plant  is  sometimes  applied,  in 
the  shape  of  poultice  or  fomentation,  to  hemor- 
rhoids, and  an  ointment  of  the  flowers  'lias  been 
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employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  locally 
in  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  flowers  are  used  in 
Germany  as  a  yellow  dye. 

Linden. — Boussingault  calls  attention  {J.  P.  C, 
4e  ser.,  xv.)  to  a  saccharine  exudation  which 
occurs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  European  Lin- 
den (Tilia  europwa,  L. ),  which  he  has  found 
to  have  the  same  composition  as  manna  of  Mount 
Sinai. 

Lint.  Linteum  Carptum.  Gharpie,  Fr.,  G. 
The  term  lint  is  applicable  to  a  substance  pre- 
pared ironi  linen.  It  is  in  fact  linen  made  soft 
and  somewhat  fleecy  by  various  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds.  The  qualities  required  in  good 
lint  are, — 1,  perfect  softness,  to  prevent  mechan- 
ical irritation  to  the  wound;  2,  looseness  of  text- 
ure, to  render  it  capable  of  absorbing  the  secre- 
tions from  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied; 
3,  a  certain  tenacity,  so  that  it  may  receive  unc- 
tuous dressings,  yet  with  a  facility  of  being  torn 
in  one  direction;  and,  4,  sufficient  firmness  of 
fibre  to  prevent  small  portions  from  being  easily 
separated  and  remaining  as  foreign  bodies  in  the 
wound.  A3  formerly  and  still  frequently  made 
for  domestic  purposes,  it  consists  of  old  linen 
scraped  by  means  of  a  knife  with  the  hand 
and  thus  brought  into  a  soft  flocculent  state, 
almost  destitute  of  visible  fibres.  It  is  obvious 
that,  though  this  answers  some  of  the  above 
requisitions,  it  entirely  fails  to  answer  others, 
and  is  unfit  for  general  surgical  use.  It  will  not 
readily  admit  of  the  application  of  cerates,  and 
must  very  often  leave  portions  of  its  substance 
in  the  wound,  to  serve  as  future  sources  of  irri- 
tation. Much  better  is  the  old-fashioned  lint, 
made  by  machines  worked  by  the  hand.  This 
was  formerly  made  in  large  quantities.  Old  linen 
was  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  shirts,  sheets, 
table  cloths,  etc.,  and  generally  in  irregular 
pieces.  This  was  first  cleansed  thoroughly  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  or  by  boiling  with 
a  weak  lye  of  soda  or  pearlash.  Sometimes,  when 
colored,  it  was  bleached  before  being  washed. 
Thus  prepared,  it  was  operated  on  by  a  simple 
machine,  in  which  the  rag,  wrapped  round  a 
cylinder,  was  submitted  to  the  interrupted  action 
of  a  knife  made  to  descend  upon  it  at  intervals 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  cut  the  thread 
in  one  direction.  On  being  removed  from  the  ma- 
chine, the  cut  ends  of  the  thread  became  un- 
twisted and  loose,  giving  a  flossy  character  to  the 
fabric.  To  render  it  smooth,  it  was  passed 
through  rollers,  and  its  ragged  edges  were 
trimmed.  Of  course  it  had  different  degrees  of 
fineness  according  to  the  character  of  the  rags 
used,  and  this  diversity  rendered  it  fit  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  the  finer  pieces  being  used 
merely  as  a  dressing  with  unctuous  matter  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  while  the  thicker  were  better 
adapted  to  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  secre- 
tions. 

In  the  progress  of  improvement,  machines  were 
invented  and  patented  for  manufacturing  lint  on 
the  large  scale.  Thus  made,  it  is  distinguished 
in  commerce  as  patent  lint.  This  is  generally 
prepared  out  of  cloth  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  has  whatever  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  uniformity  of  shape  and  consist- 
ence. In  other  respects  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  any  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned 
article;  especially  as,  in  consequence  of  compe- 
tition, cotton,  being  the  cheaper  article,  has 
frequently  been  in  part  or  altogether  substituted 


for  linen.    It  is  said  that  lint  may  be  rapidl 
prepared  by  attaching  a  piece  of  linen  to  the 
toothed  cylinder  of  the  common  carding  machine 
used  in  mills. 

Cotton  is  in  several  respects  inferior  to  linen 
for  the  preparation  of  lint,  and,  unless  its  pres 
ence  in  any  manufactured  article  sold  by  this 
name  be  made  known,  it  should  be  looked  on  as 
fraudulent  substitution.    Its  fibre  is  less  soft  a 
thei'efore  more  likely  to  irritate;    it  has  much 
less  absorbing  power,  and  it  conveys  heat  less 
rapidly.    The  following  are  methods  by  which 
may  be  distinguished  (Eisner)  :   1.  A  linen  thre 
when  held  erect,  and  set  on  fire,  appears,  aftei 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  in  a  smooth  continuous 
form,  while  cotton  thread  similarly  treated  has 
a  tufted  aspect.    2.  Under  a  microscope  whicl 
magnifies  300  diameters,  the  linen  fibre  appei 
to  be  a  straight  nearly  solid  cylinder,  with 
slender  central  canal;   the  cotton,  flattened  as 
piece   of   tape,   with   a   wide   canal,  and  ofte 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew.    3.  The  potassium  te 
proposed  by   Bottger,   consists  in  exposing  the 
doubtful  substance  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  con 
centrated   solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
made  of  linen,  it  will  in  two  minutes  assume 
deep  yellow  color;  if  of  cotton,  it  will  either 
main  colorless,  or  will  become  very  faintly  yellow 
and  if  the  texture  be  composed  of  both,  it  will 
hibit  a  streaked  or. mottled  aspect.    The  examina 
tion  must  be  quickiy  made,  as  the  yellow  color 
the  potassium  becomes  faint  with  time.    4.  Su) 
phuric  acid  dissolves  the  linen  fibre,  while  it  leav 
that  of  cotton  little  changed.  5.  Linen  thoroughl 
oiled  has  the  transparent  appearance  of  oi 
paper;    cotton   remains  white  and  opaque. 
Tinctures  of  all  organic  red  dye-stuffs,  as  cocli 
neal,  madder,  etc.,  will  give  a  much  deeper  cok 
to  linen  than  to  cotton,  and  cause  a  mottled  a 
pearance  when  the  two  are  mixed. 

Tow,  and  hemp  in  the  state  of  oakum,  hai 
been  employed  for  dressing  wounds;  but  they  a 
only  applicable  as  exterior  dressings  to  absoi 
the  pus,  when  the  discharge  of  this  is  very  copio 
L.  A.  Sayre  prefers  picked  oakum  to  lint 
more  absorbent.    (B.  M.  S.  J.,  lxvii.  84.)  Cha 
pie,  so  much  used  by  French  surgeons,  general 
consists  of  bundles  of  straight  threads,  each  fo 
or  five   inches   long,   made  by  unravelling  o 
rather  coarse  linen. 

Linum  catharticum,  L.   Purging  Flax.^-Pur 
ing  flax  is  a  European  annual  of  the  fam.  Line 
six  to  eight  inches  high.    The  whole  plant 
verv  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid,  and  impar 
its  virtues  to  water,  which  acquires  a  yelii 
color.    It  appears  to  owe  its  activity  to  a  pec 
iar   drastic   principle,   which    has   received  t 
name  of  linin,  and  which  is  afforded  most  larg< 
by  the  plant  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  Scnr 
der   (N.  R.  Pharm.,  xi.  11)   obtained  it  in  1 
trous,  white,  silky  crystals,  which  are  neut 
in  reaction  and  have  a  strong  persistent  bitfj 
taste  in  alcoholic  solution.    Purging  flax  has 
joyed  some  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  gera 
cathartic,   useful    in   muscular  rheumatism, 
tarrhal  affections,  and  dropsy  with  disease  ot  j 
liver.    Dose  of  the  extract,  from  four  to  ei 
grains     (0.26-0.5    Gm.)  ;    of    the  powder, 
drachm  (3.9  Gm.).  „  J 

Lipanin.-A  mixture  of  ninety-four  parts 
olive  oil  and  six  parts  of  oleic  acid,  which 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil.  U\ 
from  one  teaspoonful  to  half  a  fluidounce  (J 
15.0  Cc). 
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Lippia.  Lippia  Mexicana.  (Probably  Cedro- 
xlla  mexicana,  Benth.,  of  the  fam.  Labiatae. ) — A 
[exican  evergreen  shrub,  the  leaves  and  stalks  of 
rtiich  have  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent 
nd  expectorant.  Podwissotzki  analyzed  the  herb, 
nd  found  it  to  contain  tannin,  a  quercetin-like 
irinciple,  liquid  volatile  oil,  and  a  camphor-like 
iody  which  he  named  lippiol.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A., 
886,  400.)  Dose  of  concentrated  tincture  (1  to 
[) ,  from  a   half   to   one   fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75 

Liquidambar.     Liquidambar    styraciflua,  L. 
tweet  Gum. — An  indigenous  tree  ( Fam.  Hamame- 
idacese),  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
states  from  Connecticut  to  Florida,  and  flourish- 
ng  also  in  Mexico,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
•Southern  States,  it  sometimes  attains  a  great  mag- 
litude.    In  warm  latitudes  a  balsamic  juice  flows 
rom  its  trunk  when  wounded.  This  has  attracted 
ome  attention  in  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by 
he  name  of  liquidambar  or  copalm  balsam,  and  is 
ometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  liquid  sto- 
ux.    It  is  not  afforded  by  the  trees  which  grow 
n  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  but  is  obtained  in 
he  Western  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  and 
outhward    as    far    as    Central    America.  It 
3  a  liquid   of  the   consistence   of   thin  honey, 
nore  or  less  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  of 
peculiar,  agreeable,  balsamic  odor,  and  a  bitter, 
farm,   and    acrid    taste.     By    cold    it  becomes 
hicker  and  less  transparent.     It  concretes  also 
y  time,  assuming  a  darker  color.     It  is  some- 
imes  collected  in  the  form  of  tears,  produced  by 
lie  spontaneous  concretion  of  the  exuded  juice, 
ccording  to   Bonastre,   it  contains   a  colorless 
olatile  oil,  a  semi-concrete  substance  which  rises 
l  distillation  and  is  separated  from  the  water 
y  ether,  a  minute  proportion  of  benzoic  acid,  a 
ellow  coloring  substance,  an  oleoresin,  and  a 
eculiar  principle,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
Icohol,  for  which  Bonastre  proposed  the  name 
f  styracin.    The  styracin  of  Bonastre  has  since 
een  found  to  be  cinnamyl  cinnamate,  C9H9.C9H7 
2,  which  is  found  together  with  the  ethyl,  ben- 
ll,  and  other  esters  of  cinnamic  acid.  Exam- 
led  by  W.   P.    Creecy   of   Mississippi,   it  was 
)und  to  contain  cinnamic  acid  as  the  prominent 
:id  ingredient,  besides  a  volatile  odorous  prin- 
ple  melting  at  65°  C.   (149°  F.)   and  smelling 
'  vanillin,  and  30  per  cent,  of  a  hard  resin 
according  to  W.  von  Miller,  storesin,  C'3sH55(0 
)3>.  If  the  storesin  be  repeatedly  extracted  with 
luted  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  it  is  sepa- 
tted  into  a-storesin,  which  is  amorphous  and 
elts  at  from  160°  to  168°  C.  (320°-334.4°  F. ) , 
id  fi-storesin,  which  forms  white  flocks  melting  at 
om  140°  to  145°  C.  (384°-393°  F.).    Of  these, 
e  (3-resin  is  first  extracted,  while  the  residue  is 
-arly  pure  a-resin.    The  volatile  oil  mentioned 
we  contains  a  hydrocarbon,  styrol  or  cinna- 
?ne,  C8H8,  which  changes  on  heating  into  the 
lymeric    metastyrol,    a    colorless  transparent 
lid,  identical  in  composition.    The  results  of 
•  L.  Harrison,  confirmed  by  Maiseh   [A.  J.  P., 
n.  160,  165),  seem  to  prove  that  the  American 
ug  is  identical  with  storax,  except  in  contain- 
?  no  water  mechanically  mixed  with  it. 
Another  product  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
s  same  tree  by  boiling  the  young  branches  in 
iter,  and  skimming  off  the  fluid  which  rises  to 
2  surface.     It   is  of  thicker  consistence  and 
rker  color  than  the  preceding,  is  nearly  opaque, 
d  abounds  in  impurities.    This  also  has  been 
dounded  with  liquid  storax,  which  it  resembles 


in  properties,  though  derived  from  a  different 
species  of  Liquidambar.  It  is  said  to  be  used  in 
Texas  in  coughs.  (Gammage,  N.  0.  M.  8.  J., 
xii.  636.)  For  an  account  of  the  collection  of 
American  storax,  see  Ph.  Eund.,  1895,  57. 

Liquidambar  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  storax,  and  is  so  used  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  concrete  juice  is  said  to  be 
chewed  in  the  Western  States  in  order  to  sweeten 
the  breath.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  with 
asserted  great  advantage  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  espe- 
cially in  children.  It  is  taken  in  the  form  of 
syrup,  which  may  be  prepared  from  the  bark  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  syrup  of  wild  cherry  bark, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is 
a  fluidounce  (30  Cc. )  for  an  adult,  repeated  after 
each  stool.     {Am.  J.  M.  8.,  N.  S.,  xxxii.  126.) 

Liquidambar  Altingia  (Altingia  excelsa) ,  a 
tree  which  inhabits  a  very  wide  region  in  South- 
ern Asia,  yields  a  storax-like  substance  vary- 
ing in  color  from  white  to  red.  (See  P.  J.,  viii. 
243.)  According  to  Tschirch  and  van  Itallie,  it 
differs  from  storax  in  the  presence  of  benzoic  and 
cinnamic  aldehydes,  the  absence  of  ether  and  the 
small  quantities  of  cinnamic  acid  in  it.  The  resin 
of  Liquidambar  storesin  is  said  also  to  be  known 
in -Eastern  markets. 

Liriodendron.  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  L. 
Tulip  Tree  Bark.  American  Tulip.  Poplar  Tree. 
( Fam.  Magnoliaceae. )  White  Tulip  Bark.  Ecorce 
dc  Tulipier,  Fr.  Tulpenbaumrinde,  G. — The 
tulip  poplar  is  a  large  tree  which  is  abun- 
dant in  the  forests  of  the  Middle  United  States. 
Its  formerly  official  bark  was  taken  for  use  in- 
discriminately from  the  root,  trunk,  and 
branches,  though  that  of  the  root  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  active.  Deprived  of  the  epidermis, 
it  is  yellowish-white,  the  bark  of  the  root  being 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  stem  or 
branches.  It  is  very  light  and  brittle,  of  a  fee- 
ble, rather  disagreeable  odor,  strongest  in  the 
fresh  bark,  and  of  a  bitter,  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic taste.  These  properties  are  weakened  by 
age,  and  wre  have  found  specimens  of  the  bark, 
long  kept  in  the  shops,  almost  insipid.  To  the 
active  principle  its  discoverer,  Emmet,  gave  the 
name  of  liriodcndrin.  It  is  white,  crystal- 
lizable,  brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  fusible  at  82.2°  C.  (180°  F.),  vola- 
tilizable  and  partly  decomposed  at  132.2°  C. 
(270°  F.),  of  a  slightly  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
bitter,  warm,  pungent  taste.  It  does  not  unite 
either  with  acids  or  alkalies,  and  the  latter  pre- 
cipitate it  from  the  infusion  of  the  bark  by  com- 
bining with  the  matter  which  renders  it  soluble 
in  water.  Water  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  root 
in  alcohol,  boiling  the  tincture  with  magnesia 
until  it  assumes  an  olive-green  color,  then  filtering, 
concentrating  by  distillation  until  the  liquid  be- 
comes turbid,  and  finally  precipitating  the  lirio- 
dendrin  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  {A.  J. 
P..  iii.  5.)  J.  LT.  Lloyd  believes  that  the  active 
principle  is  the  alkaloid  tulipiferine,  discovered 
by  him  in  1880,  and  this,  according  to  Bartholow, 
appears  to  possess  toxic  properties.  (Ph.  Rund., 
1880.  169.)  The  virtues  of  the  bark  are  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  injured  by  long 
boiling. 

Liriodendron  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  diapho- 
retic properties,  and  has  been  used  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  dyspepsia.    Dose  of  bark  in  pow- 
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der,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  (2.0- 
7.7  Gm.)  ;  of  saturated  tincture,  a  fluidrachm 
(3.75  Cc). 

Lithio=mercuric  Iodide.  3LiI  +  Hgl2. — Under 
the  name  of  mercuricide,  a  compound  iodide  of  the 
above  formula  has  been  brought  out  as  a  germi- 
cide. It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in 
lemon-yellow  crystals  which  are  deliquescent.  It 
is  alleged  that  it  is  as  actively  germicidal  as 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  is  not  corrosive,  less  poi- 
sonous and  not  precipitable  by  blood  serum,  al- 
bumins or  alkalies. 

Mercury  and  Lithium  Iodide,  or  Hydrargyrum- 
Lithium  lodatum  of  Merck,  is  a  red  and  gran- 
ular crystalline  powder  of  the  formula  Hgl2.2LiI. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  wholly  in- 
compatible with  water,  forming  a  cloudy  mixture 
which  soon  precipitates  mercuric  iodide.  It  has 
been  used  in  Germany  as  an  antisyphilitie,  anti- 
lithic  alterative,  and  especially  in  gravel  com- 
plicated with  syphilis. 

Lithium  Sa!olo=phosphite.  Lithii  Salolo-phos- 
(  0(PO(OH)  (OLi)     „  ,       ,  r..,. 
phis.    WH4|  COOC  Hg  Isalvosal-Lithia, 

the  lithium  salt  of  salolortho phosphorous  acid,  is 
a  white  crystalline  compound,  soluble  in  cold 
water  but  decomposed  by  boiling  water  with 
a  phenol-like  odor.  This  substance  and  the  allied 
one  known  as  salvosal-potash  have  been  used  in 
doses  of  four  to  five  grains  (0.26-0.32  Gm.)  in 
influenza  and  gouty  conditions;  the  half  of  one 
per  cent,  solution  has  been  commended  as  a 
mouth  wash. 

Lithospermum.  Lithospermum  officinale,  L. 
Gromwell.  Milium  Solis. — A  European  perennial 
of  the  fam.  Boraginacese,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
ovate,  of  a  grayish-white  or  pearl  color,  shining, 
rather  larger  than  millet  seeds,  and  of  a  stony 
hardness,  from  which  the  generic  name  of  the 
plant  originated.  They  were  formerly  used  as 
stimulant  diuretics,  but  are  nearly  inert. 

Lithrsea.  Lithraza  venenosa,  Miers  (L.  caus- 
tica,  Hook,  and  Arn. ) . — The  leaves  of  this  Chilian 
plant  are  said  to  act  upon  the  skin  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  to  contain  a 
resin  and  an  ethereal  oil.  The  tincture  of  the 
fresh  leaves  has  been  used  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Litmus.  Lacmus.  Turnsole.  Tournesol. 
Lacca  Goerulea.  Lacca  Musica.  Laquebleu,  Fr. 
Lackmus,  G. — Three  purple  or  blue  coloring  sub- 
stances are  known  in  commerce,  obtained  from 
lichenous  plants.  They  are  called  severally  lit- 
mus, orchil,  and  cudbear.  Litmus  is  yielded  by 
numerous  species  of  lichens  which,  under  the 
French  name  of  orseille,  are  brought  into  com- 
merce from  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway; 
from  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  European 
mountains ;  from  the  European  and  African  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean;  from  the  Canaries,  Ma- 
deira, and  various  other  rocky  islands,  espe- 
cially from  Mozambique,  Madagascar,  and  An- 
gola, and  from  California.  The  species  of  lichens 
concerned  represent  various  genera;  at  present 
the  two  most  important  of  the  lichens  are  said 
to  be  the  Roccella  Montagnti  of  Mozambique  and 
the  Dcndrographa  leucophcea  of  California.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  Lecanora  tartarea,  Ach.,  or 
T't rim-can  moss,  and  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
the  Roccella  tinctoria,  Ach.,  or  orchilla  weed,  at 
one  time  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  the  orseille  of 
commarce.  The  chromogenous  ethers  which  consti- 
tute the  coloring  matter  of  the  lichens  may  be 
readily  detected  in  situ  by   reagents.    (P  / 


Nov.  19,  1904.)  In  some  of  the  lichens  these 
coloring  principles  are  chiefly  situated  iii  the  cor- 
tex; in  others  they  are  especially  abundant  iu 
the  gonidial  layer. 

The  principles  in  these  plants  upon  which  their 
valuable  properties  depend  are  themselves  color- 
less, and  yield  coloring  substances  by  the  reaction 
of  water,  air,  and  ammonia.  They  are  generally 
acids  or  acid  anhydrides,  and  are  named  leoanoric, 
orsellic,  erythric,  etc.,  according  to  their  origin. 
Lecanoric  (diorsellinic)  acid,  C16H14O7,  the  orig- 
inal constituent  of  most  of  these  plants,  when 
boiled  with  water  or  alkaline  solutions,  is  changed 
into  orsellinic  acid,  as  follows: 

Ci6H1407  +  H20=(  C8H804 )  3 
f  CH3 

Orsellinic  acid,  C6H2   \    (0H)2,  fuses  at  170° 
I  COOH 

C.  (348.8°  P.),  and  decomposes  into  orcin,  C6H3 
(CH3)(0H)2,  and  C02.  The  same  decomposi- 
tion is  readily  effected  by  distillation  with  milk 
of  lime.  Orcin  combines  with  ammonia  gas  to  form 
CsH802.NH3,  the  solution  of  which  exposed  to  the 
air  becomes  colored  reddish  by  the  formation  of 
orcein,  C7H7NOs.  This  latter  compound  forms 
the  basis  of  the  commercial  orseille  extract  (or- 
chil or  archil ) . 

Kane  (Watt's  Diet.,  vol.  iii.  731)  described, 
a  deep  red  crystalline  substance,  erythrolitmin. 
and  a  brownish-red  coloring  principle,  azolitmin. 
C7H7NO4.  This  latter  is  considered  as  the  dis- 
tinctive coloring  matter  of  the  commercial  lit 
mus.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  ben 
zene,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  red,  and  iij 
ether  with  yellow  color.  It  appears  to  have  tin 
characters  of  a  weak  acid,  the  salts  of  which  an; 
blue  and  the  potassium  and  calcium  compound' 
of  which  exists  in  litmus. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  plants  as  dye-stuffs,  the; 
may  be  macerated  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammoni;i 
or  a  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  may  be  adde> 
to  their  alcoholic  tincture.  In  the  former  case  : 
rich  violet-red  color  is  produced;  in  the  latteii 
a  deep  blood-red  color  appears,  but  soon  fades.  ' 

Lacmus  or  litmus  is  prepared  chiefly  if  not  ey 
clusively  in  Holland.    The  process  consists  in  mad] 
erating  the  coarsely  powdered  lichens,  in  woode 
vessels  under  shelter,  for  several  weeks,  with  w 
casional  agitation,  in  a  mixture  of  urine,  lime  an  I 
potash  or  soda.    A  fermentation  ensues,  and  thil 
mass,  becoming  first  red  and  ultimately  bjue,  ill 
after  the  last  change,  removed,  mixed  with  ca 
careous  or  silicious  matter  to  give  it  consistency 
and  with  indigo  to  deepen  the  color,  and  then  h 
troduced  into  small  moulds,  where  it  hardens, 
is  said  that  ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  urii 
in  the  manufacture  of  litmus,  but  that  the  rea 
tions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  colorii 
matter  of  the  litmus  are  due  to  the  action  of  tl 
diastase  which  is  found  in  the  lichens.  Litm! 
occurs  in  rectangular  cakes,  from  a  quarter  of  •■ 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  light,  friable,  fine 
granular,  of  an  indigo-blue  or  deep  violet  colctj 
and  scattered  over  with  white  saline  points, 
has  the   combined  odor  of  indigo  and  violel 
tinges  the  saliva  a  deep  blue,  and  is  somewMj 
pungent  and  saline  to  the  taste.    From  most  v4 
etable  blues  it  differs  in  not  being  rendered  grefj 
by  alkalies.    It  is  reddened  by  acids,  and  restoij, 
to  its  original  blue  color  by  alkalies.  I 

Its  chief  use  in  medicine  is  as  a  test  of  ac; 
and  alkalies.    For  this  purpose  it  is  employ 
either  in  infusion  or  in  the  form  of  litmus  pap 
The  infusion,  usually  called  tincture  of  html 
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ay  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
tmus  to  twenty  of  distilled  water,  and  two  parts 

alcohol  may  be  added  to  preserve  it.  Litmus 
tper  is  prepared  by  first  forming  a  strong  clear 
fusion  with  one  part  of  litmus  to  four  of  water, 
id  dipping  slips  of  white  unsized  paper  into  it, 
■  applying  it  by  a  brush  to  one  surface  only  of 
ie  paper.  The  paper  should  then  be  carefully 
ied,  and  kept  in  well  stoppered  vessels,  from 
hich  the  light  is  excluded.  It  should  have  a 
liform  blue  or  slightly  purple  color,  neither  very 
?ht  nor  very  dark.  As  a  test  for  alkalies  the. 
tper  may  be  stained  with  an  infusion  of  litmus 
eviously  reddened  by  an  acid,  care  being  taken 

avoid  all  excess.  By  gas  light  it  is  said  that 
e  change  of  color  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
e  exactly,  as  the  blue  of  litmus  becomes  mauve; 
it  this  may  be  obviated  by  watching  the  process 
irough  a  green  glass,  by  which  the  faintest  trace 

blue  becomes  discernible.  (P.  J.,  2d  ser.,  vi. 
9.)  For  the  official  method  of  preparing  lit- 
us  paper,  see  Tests,  Test  solutions,  etc.,  Part 
L 

Orchil,  or  archil,  as  prepared  in  England,  is 
the  form  of  a  thickish  liquid,  of  a  deep 
ddish-purple  color,  but  varying  in  the  tint, 
ing  in  one  variety  redder  than  in  another, 
he  odor  is  ammoniacal.  It  is  made  by  macerat- 
g  lichens  in  a  covered  wooden  vessel,  with  an 
nmoniacal  liquor,  either  consisting  of  stale  urine 
id  lime,  or  prepared  by  distilling  an  impure  salt 
ammonia  with  lime  and  water.  (Pereira.) 
or  details  as  to  the  method  of  preparation,  see 
hem.  Neivs,  1874,  143.  It  is  occasionally  adul- 
rated  with  the  extracts  of  colored  woods,  as 
gwood,  sappan-wood,  etc.  A  mode  of  detecting 
lese  adulterations  is  given  by  F.  Leeshing  in  the 
hem.  Gaz.  of  June  1,  1855,  219. 
Cudbear  (Orseille  de  terre,  Fr. ;  Persio,  G. )  is 
i  the  form  of  a  purplish-red  powder.  It  is  pro- 
ired  in  the  same  manner  as  orchil ;  but  the  mix- 
ire,  after  the  development  of  the  color,  is  dried 
nd  pulverized. 

The  point  in  which  the  preparation  of  these 
)loring  substances  differs  from  that  of  litmus  ap- 
ears  to  be,  that  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide 
>  added,  in  the  latter,  to  the  ammoniacal  liquid 
sed.  Orchil  and  cudbear  are  employed  as  dye- 
;uffs,  and  sometimes,  in  like  manner  with  litmus, 
3  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  For  some  prae- 
ical  applications,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1874.  For  cliem- 
al  constituents  of  lichens,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  455. 
Loco  Plants.  Crazy  Weeds. — These  are  plants 
rowing  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  eating  of 
hich  by  horses  and  cattle  is  believed  to  produce 
>ss  of  flesh,  disordered  vision,  delirium,  convul- 
ve  movements,  or  stupor  and  death.  It  has  been 
aimed  that  Astragalus  mollissimus,  Torr.,  is  the 
'co  of  Kansas,  while  A.  Drummondii,  Dough,  is 
lie  loco  plant  of  Colorado. 

In  conformity  with  this  Isaac  Ott  found  a 
)ant,  which  he  believed  to  be  A.  mollissimus,  to 
ct  as  a  violent  spinal  poison  and  mydriatic 
R.,  Aug.  1882),  and,  according  to  Carl 
tuedi,  the  decoction  produces  in  the  rabbit  great 
ilarity,  excitement,  and  even  ferocity,  and  con- 
lins  an  alkaloid,  locoine,  and  an  acid.  (Tr.  Col. 
'tate  Med.  Hoc,  1895.)  On  the  other  hand, 
•'Brien,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Col- 
rado,  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  active  chemical 
ubstanee  from  six  U.  S.  species  of  the  genus, 
ncluding  the  two  previously  mentioned,  while 
a  a  very  careful  study  of  a  plant  which  was 
'either  in  flower  nor  in  seed,  but  whose  identifi- 


cation as  A.  mollissimus  was  clear,  H.  C.  Wood 
found  that  it  was  not  poisonous  to  rabbits  or 
dogs,  a  result  which  has  been  confirmed  by  James 
Kennedy,  Ph.  Rec.,  July,  1888;  by  Ingersoll, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1890;  and  by  L.  E.  Sayre,  Proc. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1888.  This  also  is  in  accord  with  the 
researches  of  O'Brien  (Bulletin  25,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Colorado),  and  it  would 
appear  that  A.  mollissimus  is  not  a  poisonous 
plant.  Other  species  of  the  genus,  especially 
A.  Hornii,  A.  Gray,  A.  Bigelovii,  A.  Gray,  and  A. 
crassicarpus,  Nutt.  [A.  caryocarpus,  Ker.)  have 
had  poisonous  properties  attributed  to  them, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  the  last- mentioned  species 
G.  B.  Frankforter  believes  he  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  domestic  animals  are  destroyed 
in  the  West  in  very  large  numbers  from  an 
affection-  which  is  known  as  "  loco,"  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
bounties  by  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  supposed  poisonous  astragalus.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  deaths  attributed  to 
loco  have  been  from  other  causes.  Thus,  Inger- 
soll of  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College, 
found  in  a  large  number  of  locoed  sheep  masses  of 
Taenia  expausa,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  death.  It  is  a  probable  explanation  that  the 
phenomena  of  loco  disease  are  due  to  the  fermenta- 
tion of  an  astragalus  or  other  plant  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  animals,  and  the  production  of 
one  or  more  poisons  which  are  absorbed  and  pro- 
duce narcotic  symptoms.  If  this  be  correct  the 
loco  disease  is  parallel  in  its  etiology  and  nature 
to  the  lathyrismus  of  Europe.  See  Lathy rus 
sativus;  also  N.  Y.  M.  J.,  1889,  xlix.  Similar 
effects  are  produced  in  horses  by  the  pods  of  the 
mesquite  (Prosopis  julifloral  Swz.,  DC),  when 
eaten  too  freely.  According  to  Haeckel  (Die 
naturlichen  Pflanzen  Familien) ,  the  Russian  grass 
Stipa  capillata  frequently  kills  sheep,  not,  how- 
ever, by  a  direct  poisonous  action,  but  by  its 
glumes  working  through  the  skin  into  the  vital 
organs;  and  Stipa  viridula,  Trim,  which  is  said 
in  some  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  "  sleepy  grass,"  is  believed 
by  some  ranchers  to  be  the  cause  of  loco  disease. 
In  the  experiments  of  A.  Lockhart  Gillespie  (B. 
M.  J.,  ii.  1898)  the  extract  of  this  grass  was 
found  to  act  upon  rabbits  and  frogs  as  an  active 
poison,  especially  affecting  the  nerve  centres  but 
also  influencing  the  heart. 

Lolium.  Lolium  temulentum,  L.  Darnel. 
Bearded  Darnel.  Ivraie,  Fr.  Lolch,  Taumelkorn,  G. 
This  grass,  which  has  spread  over  the  world  wher- 
ever wheat  is  cultivated,  owes  its  importance  to  its 
growing  especially  with  wheat,  so  that  its  ground 
seeds  are  eaten  in  the  flour.  From  ancient  times 
its  seeds  have  been  believed  to  produce  an  intoxi- 
cation similar  to  that  of  alcohol;  hence  its  spe- 
cific Latin  name  and  the  French  name,  Ivraie. 
In  the  sweetish  seeds,  P.  Antze  (A.  J.  P.,  1891, 
5G8)  believed  that  he  found  a  solid  alkaloid,  temu- 
lentine,  and  a  volatile  one,  loliine;  but  Hof- 
meister  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  611)  determined  that  the 
volatile  alkaloid  was  an  impure  ammonia,  while 
the  temulentine  was  a  mixture  which  contained 
a  nitrogenous  acid  and  an  uncrystallizable  alka- 
\o\A,1cmuline,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  has  the 
formula  C7Hi2N20.2HCl. 

It  is  alleged  that  lolium  seeds  produce  vertigo, 
dizziness,  headache,  somnolence,  and  general  in- 
toxication in  man,  as  well  as  in  dogs,  sheep  and 
horses,  while  they  are  innocuous  to  hogs,  cows, 
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and  poultry.  Riviere  and  Maiziere  (./.  P.  C, 
1S03,  280  J  have  recorded  death  as  occurring  from 
the  use  of  bread  containing  large  amounts  of  dar- 
nel. P.  Antze  found  that  both  loliine  and  temu- 
lentine  are  poisonous,  causing  violent  gastrointes- 
tinal irritation,  dyspnoea,  and  general  depression. 
(Cb.  G.  T.,  1891.)  M.  P.  Guerin  believes  the 
poisonous  properties  of  darnel  are  due  to  the 
rjresence  of  a  fungus.  (Morots  Journ.  de  Bot., 
1898.) 

Lonchocarpus.  Lonchocarpus  violaceus.  Stink- 
wood. — The  wood  of  this  papilionaceous  tree  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  Surinam  as  a 
fish  poison.    (Ph.  Cb.,  xxxix.  282.)  ' 

Lonicera.  Lonicera  Caprifolium,  L.  Honey- 
suckle. (Fam.  Caprifoliacea?. ) — The  flowers  of 
the  common  honeysuckle  are  sometimes  used  in 
perfumery,  and  a  syrup  of  the  fruit  has  been  com- 
mended in  asthma.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species 
of  Lonicera  is  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic 
(Merat  and  De  Lens),  and  that  of  L.  soylosteum 
(L. )  to  have  caused  serious  poisoning.  (./.  P.  C, 
4e  ser.,  xviii.  65.) 

Lore  tin.  Meta-iodo-ortho-oxyquinoline-ana-sul- 
phonic  Acid.  C9II4IiSr.OH.SO3H. — This  organic 
iodine  compound,  discovered  by  Claus  of  Frei- 
burg, contains  36.2  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  is  a 
bright  yellow,  odorless,  crystalline  powder,  insol- 
uble in  ether  and  oils,  soluble  in  500  to  1000  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  167  to  200  parts  of  boiling 
water;  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts  with  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  and  magnesium,  yielding 
deep  orange-yellow  solutions.  It  is  very  stable 
for.  an  iodine  compound,  not  being  affected  by  ex- 
posure to  direct  sunlight.  It  was  found  by  Ammel- 
burg  to  be  much  more  powerful  as  a  germicide 
than  iodoform,  with  seven  different  pathogenetic 
germs  essayed.  Given  hypodermically  to  guinea 
pigs  (5  Cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  for  long 
periods),  it  produced  no  poisoning,  and  no  iodine 
could  be  detected  in  the  urine.  (Deutsche  Zeitsch. 
fur  Thier.  Med.  und  Vergleich.  Path.,  1894.) 

It  has  been  especially  commended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  iodoform  by  Schinsinger  and  by  Snow. 
(B.  M.  ./.,  ii.  1895.)  It  may  be  used  as  a  dusting 
powder  alone  or  mixed  with  calcined  magnesia  or 
starch;  as  collodion,  from  2  to  10  per  cent.; 
as  ointment,  5  to  10  per  cent.;  and  in  solution, 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  soluble  sodium  salt.  The 
soluble  calcium  salt,  calcium  loretin,  \ias  been  espe- 
cially recommended  for  the  manufacture  of  anti- 
septic gauze.  Snow  states  that  the  pure  powder 
may  be  used  without  danger  of  poisoning  or  of 
local  irritation. 

Lotus.  Lotus  arabicus. — According  to  W.  R. 
Dunstan  and  T.  A.  Henry,  the  leaves  of  this 
leguminous  plant  contain  a  yellow  crystalline 
glucoside,  lotusin,  C22H19NOio,  and  an  enzyme, 
lotase,  by  which  lotusin  is  converted  into  prussic 
acid  and  a  yellow  substance,  lotoflavin.  (Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.,  67,  224.) 

Lucuma. — This  Brazilian  genus  of  the  fam. 
Sapotaceaj  yields  a  number  of  species,  which  are 
u-od  in  Brazil  as  medicines  or  articles  of  diet. 
For  an  account  of  them,  see  Ph.  Bund.,  1888.  See 
also  Monesia. 

Luff  a.  Luff  a  wgyptiaca.  Vegetable  Sponge. 
Wash-rag  Sponge.  Gourd  Towel. — A  cucurbita- 
ceous  0111  us,  indigenous  to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  fur- 
nishing a  gourd-like  fruit,  which  presents  upon 
tli  '  removal  of  the  epidermis  a  durable  skeleton 
of  interwoven  woody  fibres,  which  are  used  in 
place  of  sponge.  Reinhard  J.  Weber  has  fur- 
nished the  following  description  of  Luffa  wgyptiaca 


as  grown  in  this  country:   It  is  a  large  climbing i 
vine,  with  a  thin  but  very  tough  light  green.1 
succulent  stem,  attaining  a  length  of  from  10  tcj 
30  feet.    The  leaves  are  alternate  and  palinately 
lobed,  of  a  light  green  color,  and  almost  destitute] 
of  taste.    The  flowers  are  monoecious,  petals  five  f 
united  below  into  a  bell-shaped  corolla;  anther.- 
cohering  in  a  mass;  ovary  two-celled,  style  slenl 
der,  stigmas  three.    The  fruit  is  elliptical-ovate  J 
fleshy   and   dehiscent,   with   a  green  epidermisj 
longitudinally  marked  with  black  lines,  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number;    under  each  o,] 
these  lines  is  found  a  tough,  woody  fibre.  ThJ 
seeds  are  numerous  and  almost  flat,  broadly-ovate 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.    (A.  J.  P.,  1884,  6. 
The  fruit  of  L.  echinata,  Roxb.,  of  India,  is 
violent  irritant  poison,  from  which  C.  J.  H.  Wai 
den  has  separated  a  principle  allied  to,  if  no 
identical  with,  colocynthitin.    (P.  J.,  June,  1S90. 

Lupinus.    Lupinus  albus,  L.  Lupin.  Lupin,  FiJ 
Feigbohne,  Wolfsbohne,  G. — A  plant  belonging  1 1 
the  Leguminosa?,  and  a  native  of  Europe  and  Wesl 
ern  Asia,  which  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gai  j 
dens.    Other  species  are  also  met  with, — L.  hirst  I 
tus,  L.,  L.  luteus,  L.,  L.  polyphyllus,  Lindl., 
densiflorus,  Benth.    The  last  two  are  indigenouj 
to  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  West.    The  bitte  j 
principle  lupinin,  C29H32O16,  is  a  glucoside,  ar 
its  solution  in  alkalies  is  of  a  dark  brownish-ye 
low  color.    On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  d 
composed  into  lupigenin,  C17H12O6,  and  a  fermcn 
able,  dextro-rotatory  glucose.    The  bruised  seecj 
of  white  lupin,  after  soaking  in  water,  are  som  j 
times  used  as  an  external  application  to  ulcer 
etc.,  and  internally  are  said  to  be  anthelmintil 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.   An  instance  has  bei  | 
recorded  where  a  decoction  used  as  an  injection 
the  rectum  caused  symptoms  which  suggested 
poisonous  character  for  the  drug.     Schulze  ai 
Steiger  have  isolated  an  alkaloid,  arginine,  <J 
H14N4O2,  from  the  germinated  seeds  of  Lupin 
luteus.    (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  428.)     Steiger  (J.  S(M 
Chem.  Lid.,  1886,  385)  has  also  studied  a  carlj 
hydrate  analogous  to  dextrin,  which  Baeyer  ail 
Eichborn  discovered  in  Lupinus  luteus.    He  fin 
that  it  is  not  changed  by  yeast,  that  nitric  aoj 
converts  it  into  mucic  acid,  and  that  diluted  s'  \ 
phurie  or  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  gal; : 
tose. 

Lycetol.    Dimethyl  pi  perazine    Tartrate.  SiJ 
(CH2CHCH3)2NH  +  H2C4H406.— This  is  the  t; 
trate  of  a  substitution  product  from  piperazine. 
which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  of  two  C.J 
groups  is  replaced  by  the  methyl  group  CH3.  Ly 
tol  is  a  white  powder  melting  at  250°  C.  (4£ 
F.),  readily  soluble  in  water,  having  a  taste  wh 
is  described  as  pleasant  and  acidulous.    It  is 
serted  that  it  is  an  active  diuretic,  exerting 
powerful  solvent  influence  upon  uric  acid,  a| 
causing  no  disturbance  of  digestion  even  wll 
given  continually  in  large  doses.  According 
Hamonic,  it  acts  very  favorably  in  purulent  cj 
titis,  lessening  suppuration  and  the  tendency^ 
decomposition  of  the  urine.  It  has  been  used  wf 
asserted  excellent  results  in  chronic  and  act 
gout,  and  in  various  other  forms  of  uric  ai 
diathesis,  as  well  as  for  solution  of  calculi.  Da\ 
of  lycetol,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1.0-1 
Gm. )  daily,  administered  in  from  one  to  two  pij 
of  water. 

Lycium.    Lycium  vulgare  (Ait.  f.),  Dunal 
barbarum,  var.  vulgare,  Ait.  f.).  Matrimony  V\ 
The  genus  Lycium  belongs  to  the  Solanaceas.  la 
ferent  species  have  been  used  in  various  partsl 
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the  world  for  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  Lycium 
vulgare,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  is  a  thorny  shrub,  with  long 
flexible  branches,  and  is  cultivated  for  hedges  and 
arbors.  Husemann  and  Marme  found  in  the  leaves 
and  stem  an  alkaloid,  lycine,  C5HiiN02.  (A.  J.  P., 
1864,  22G.)  It  is  characterized  by  its  strong 
affinity  for  water,  which  causes  it  to  deliquesce  in 
a  few  minutes  after  exposure,  and  renders  it  very 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  It  is  also  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
crystallizable,  of  a  sharp  but  not  bitter  taste,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  Aug. 
Husemann  believes  that  lycine  does  not  exist  in 
the  plant,  but  is  formed  during  the  process  of  ex- 
traction, and  also  that  it  is  identical  with  betaine, 
C5H11NO2,  the  alkaloid  obtained  from  beet  juice 
by  Scheibler,  and  with  the  oxyneurine  of  Lieb- 
reich.  (A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  209.)  E.  Schmidt  found  in 
Lycium  vulgare  traces  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  re- 
sembling those  of  belladonna.  (Ap.  Ztg.,  1800, 
511.)  The  young  shoots  of  one  of  the  species  of 
Lycium  are  eaten  in  Spain  as  asparagus,  and  its 
leaves  as  salad,  and  the  aborigines  of  Colombia 
used  another  species  against  erysipelas.  The 
leaves  of  L.  vulgare,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  are 
said  to  be  used  by  the  physicians  of  Japan. 
(Merat  and  De  Lens.) 

Lycoctona. — For  its  physiological  action,  see 
P.  If.  T.,  Oct.  1875. 

Lycopodium  Saururus,  Lam.  Piligan. — In  this 
Brazilian  lyeopod  Adrian  has  found  an  actively 
poisonous  alkaloid,  piliganine  (0.  It.  A.  June, 
1886).    (See  also  B.  G.  T.,  cxi.  174.) 

Lycopus.  U.  8.  1870.  Lycopus  virginicus,  L. 
Lycope  de  Virginie,  Fr.  Virginischer  Wolfsfuss, 
G. — The  bugle-weed  is  a  labiate  which  grows 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Its  flowering  period  is  August.  The 
whole  herb  is  used.  Jos.  L.  Weil  found  0.41  per 
cent,  of  a  fat  melting  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.) ,  0.68 
per  cent,  of  a  granular  wax  melting  at  70°  C. 
(158°  F.),  0.43  per  cent,  of  a  crystallizable  resin 
soluble  in  ether,  a  crystallizable  glucoside,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1890,  72.)  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  a 
nauseous  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  imparts  these 
properties,  as  well  as  its  medicinal  virtues,  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Lycopus  europwus,  L.,  is  said  to  be  frequently 
collected  and  sold  for  L.  virginicus.  The  former 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  acutely  quadrangular 
stem,  its  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  of  which  the 
lower  are  somewhat  pinnatifld,  its  more  crowded 
flowers,  and  the  acute  segments  of  its  calyx,  armed 
with  short  spines.  It  has  been  employed  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

According  to  A.  W.  Ives,  the  bugle-weed  is  a, 
mild  narcotic  and  an  astringent,  useful  in  pul- 
monic and  other  hemorrhages.  Dose  of  decoction, 
(one  ounce  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water),  from  half 
a  pint  to  one  pint  (240-480  Ce.)  daily. 

Lycoris.    Lycoris  Radiati.     (Fam.  Amarylli- 

daceae)  According  to  Morishima   {A.  E.  P.  P., 

10)  this  plant  contains  two  alkaloids,  lycorine, 
C32H32N'208,  which  occurs  in  large  colorless  poly- 
hedric  crystals,  and  is  physiologically  ve-ry  ac- 
tive; and  sekisanine,  C34H34N2O9  which  occurs  in 
Mlorless,  anhydrous  columns  and  is  quite  inactive 
physiologically. 

Lygosin.  Di-ortho-cumar-hetone. — The  sodium 
&lt  is  a  ruby-red  compound  readily  soluble  in 
ffater;  the  quinine  salt  is  an  amorphous  orange- 
eellow  powder.   According  to  Aujezld,  sodium  lyg- 


osinate  is  very  feebly  bactericidal,  and  is  capable 
of  lowering  the  temperature  in  fevered  rabbits. 
Filep  asserts  that  the  quinine  lygosinate  is  ac- 
tively bactericidal  and  suggests  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds. 

Lysidine. — Lysidine  is  a  reddish-white,  crys- 
talline substance,  melting  at  105°  C.  (221°  F.), 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  having  a 
peculiar  nauseous  taste  suggesting  the  odor  of 
mice.  On  account  of  its  great  hygroscopicity  it  is 
now  supplied  to  the  trade  in  a  uniform  50  per 
cent,  solution.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Laden- 
burg  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid,  with  the  statement 
that  it  had  five  times  the  power  of  piperazine.  See 
also  Grawitz  (D.  M.  W.,  1894)  and  Woodcock 
Goodbody  (B.  M.  J.,  ii.  1896).  Goodbody  believes 
that  lysidine  is  more  active  as  a  diuretic  than  is 
piperazine.  We  have  used  it  in  our  cases  with 
apparent  good  results.  Dose,  ten  to  twenty  grains 
(0.65-1.3  Gm. )  may  be  given  three  times  a  day 
in  a  half  pint  of  aerated  water. 

Lysoform  is  an  alcoholic  potash  soap  contain- 
ing formaldehyde.  This  preparation  of  formic 
aldehyde  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  glyc- 
erin, is  miscible  in  water  in  all  proportions,  but 
should  not  be  heated  above  37.7°  C.  (100°  F.) 
lest  the  formic  aldehyde  be  volatilized.  Diluted 
with  its  own  bulk  of  water  it  forms  a  lather,  and 
is  useful  for  skin  disinfection.  Its  5  per  cent, 
solution  is  said  to  be  effectively  germicidal,  and 
it  is  stated  not  to  be  irritating  either  to  the  skin 
or  to  the  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Franz  Nagelschmidt  (Th.  A/.,  1902) 
it  is  about  three  times  less  poisonous  to  rabbits 
than  is  lysol. 

Lysoform  may  be  used  as  an  antiseptic  mouth 
or  nose  wash,  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint ; 
as  a  vaginal  or  uterine  douche,  from  four  to  six 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint;  for  abscess  cavities,  sup- 
purating sinuses,  etc.,  six  teaspoonfuls  to  the 
pint  or  stronger;  for  disinfecting  the  hands  or  in- 
struments, six  to  twelve  fluidrachms  to  the  pint. 

Carbollysoform,  so-called,  is  said  to  be  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  phenol  in  lysoform. 

Lysulfol. — A  black  unguentous  mass  said  to 
contain  lysol  with  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water  and  is  highly  commended 
by  E.  Rumpf  in  pityriasis  versicolor,  scabies,  acne, 
psoriasis  and  prurigo,  well  rubbed  in  on  the  part, 
in  the  evening  and  thoroughly  washed  off  in  the 
morning. 

Ly thrum.  L.  Salioaria,  L.  Loosestrife.  Pur- 
ple Willow-herb.  Salicaire,  Fr.  Rothcr  Weiderich, 
G. — This  is  an  elegant  perennial  plant  of  the 
fam.  Lythracea?,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  natural- 
ized from  Ontario  to  Kentucky  and  Arkansas. 
The  dried  herb  is  inodorous,  and  has  an  herba- 
ceous, somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  demulcent  astringent  in  diarrhcea  and 
chronic  dysentery,  especially  in  Ireland  and  in 
Sweden.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  herb  is  about 
a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  decoction 
of  the  root,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint 
of  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluid- 
ounces  (60  Ce.). 

Macalio  or  Yaba  Bark. — For  an  article  on  this 
Yucatan  bark,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  392. 

Mackay  Bean. — This  is  the  seed  of  Entada 
scandens,  Benth.  (Fam.  Leguminosoe) ,  of  Queens- 
land, which  has  the  reputation  in  the  colony  of 
being  strongly  poisonous,  and  in  which  John  Moss 
found  saponin.    (P.  J.,  vol.  xviii.  242.) 

Magnesium  Acetate.  Magncsii  Acetas.  Mg 
(C2H302i2.4H20. — This  salt  has  been  used  as  a 
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substitute  for  the  citrate,  but  is  much  inferior. 
For  further  information,  see  previous  editions,  C7. 
8.  D. 

Magnesium  Benzoate.  Magnesii  Benzoas. 
Benzoate  de  Magnesie,  Fr.  Magnesiumbenzoat,  G. 
Mg  ( C7H502 )  2  +  3H20. — Made  by  neutralizing  a 
hot  solution  of  benzoic  acid  with  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  crystallizing.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  20  parts 
of  water  or  alcohol.  Used  for  gout,  urinary  cal- 
culi, and  tuberculosis,  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
fifteen  grains   (0.2-1.0  Gm.). 

Magnesium  Bromide.  Magnesii  Bromidum. 
Bromure  de  Magnesie,  Fr.  Magnesiumbromid,  G. 
MgBr2  +  6H2O. — Made  by  neutralizing  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  magnesium  oxide,  evaporating 
and  crystallizing.  In  the  form  of  colorless,  very 
deliquescent  crystals,  used  as  a  nervine,  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  thirty  grains  (0.32-2.0  Gm.). 

Magnesium  Chlorate.  Magnesii  Chloras. 
Mg(C103)2. — This  salt  in  20  per  cent,  ointment 
has  been  highly  commended  (8.  M.,  1899)  by 
Herscher  and  Gaucher  in  the  treatment  of 
epithelioma. 

Magnesium  Chloride.  Magnesii  Ghloridum. 
MgCl2 — This  is  produced  at  Stassfurt  in  the 
potash  and  bromine  industries.  When  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  this  salt  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, it  is  partially  decomposed  into  magnesium 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  latter  being 
evolved.  By  a  careful  evaporation,  stopping  it  so 
soon  as  the  vapor  begins  to  redden  litmus  paper, 
the  chloride  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a 
fused  hydrate,  having  the  composition  MgCl2,6H20. 
Or,  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  to  the  solution, 
the  mixed  chlorides  can  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  sal-amrnoniac  volatilized  without  decom- 
posing the  magnesium  chloride.  Lebert  found 
this  bitter  and  very  deliquescent  salt  to  act 
mildly  and  favorably  as  a  purgative,  producing 
a  flow  of  bile  and  an  increase  of  appetite. 
On  account  of  its  extreme  deliquescence,  he  rec- 
ommended it  in  the  liquid  form,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  in  its  weight  of  water.  Dose, 
for  an  adult,  an  ounce  (31.  Gm.)  sufficiently 
diluted,  and  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.)  to  a  child 
ten  years  old.    (A.  G.  M.,  4e  ser.,  iii.  448.) 

Magnesium  Dioxide.  Magnesii  Dioxidum. 
Biogen. — This  dioxide  is  an  odorless  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  which 
like  hydrogen  dioxide,  readily  yields  up  one  atom 
of  oxygen.  Magnesium  dioxide  probably  has 
some  influence  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  but 
beyond  this  it  is  not  probable  that  it  has  any 
therapeutic  value;  ten  to  forty  grains  (0.65- 
2.6  Gm.)  may  be  given  at  the  dose. 

Magnesium  Lactate.  Magnesii  Lactas.  Lac- 
tate de  Magnesie,  Fr.  Magnesiumlactat,  Milch- 
saure  Magnesia,  G.  Mg  ( C3H5O3 )  2  +  3H20.— The 
salt  is  made  by  double  decomposition  between  6 
parts  of  calcium  lactate  and  5  parts  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  or  by  neutralizing  diluted  lactic  acid  with 
magnesium  carbonate  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
In  white  granular  crystals,  soluble  in  about  30 
parts  of  cold  water  and  6  parts  of  boiling  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Used  as  a  mild  laxative  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  grains  (1-3 
Gm.).  *         0  v 

Magnesium  Salicylate.  Magnesii  Salicylas. 
M  'C6H4(OH)C02)2.4H20._This  salt  has  been 
enthusiastically  recommended  by  Huchard  in 
typhoid  fever,  given  in  daily  doses  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  grains  (3.2-6.5  Gm.)  continu- 
ously: diarrhoea  is  not  a  contraindication  to  its 


use.  According  to  B.  Fischer  [Ph.  Ztg.,  188S. 
146),  the  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  salicyli 
acid  in  boiling  water,  saturating  the  solution, 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  crystal- 
lizing. It  forms  long,  colorless  hygroscopic 
needles,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  have  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  (A 
J.  P.,  1888.) 

Magnesium  Silicate.  Hydrated  Magnesium 
Silicate.  Meerschaum.  H2Mg2Si309  +  H20. — Meer 
sehaum  is  one  of  several  hydrated  silicates 
magnesium,  tale  and  serpentine  being  others 
analogous  formula.  It  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  pipes.  It  was  brought  into  notic 
as  a  medicine  by  Garraud,  who  used  it  success 
fully  as  a  substitute  for  bismuth  subnitrate 
obstinate  diarrhoea.  Trousseau  employed  it  als> 
with  great  success  in  numerous  cases  of  diarrhcea 
It  no  doubt  acts  mechanically,  either  as  an  ab 
sorbent  or  a  protective  of  the  intestinal  coat? 
(J.  P.  G.,  4e  ser.,  iii.  385.)  It  should  be  reduce' 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  given  in  doses 
from  one  to  four  drachms  (3.9-15.5  Gm.)  a  day. 

Magnesium     Sulphite.      Magnesii  Sulphit 
U.  8.   1880.     MgS03.6H20— This  salt  may 
prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  magne 
sium    sulphate    and    neutral    sodium  sulphiti 
Owing  to  the  almost  universal  presence  of  su! 
phate  in  the  sodium  sulphite,  Jos.  P.  Bemingto 
proposes  to  prepare  it  by  suspending  eight  part 
of  pure  magnesia  in  sixteen  parts  of  water,  an1 
then  adding  gradually,  with  stirring,  official  aqu< 
ous  sulphurous  acid  in  excess.   The  crystals  whic 
form  are  w-ashed  with  veiy  cold  water,  drainei 
and  dried.     (A.  J.  P.,  xl.  97.)    "A  white,  cry: 
talline  powder,  gradually  becoming  oxidized  d 
exposure  to  air,  odorless,  having  a  slightly  bitte 
somewhat   sulphurous  taste,   and  a   neutral  d 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Soluble  in  twenty  pari 
of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and  in  nineteen  pan 
of  boiling  water;    insoluble  in  alcohol.  Whci 
heated  to  200°  C.   (392°  F.),  the  salt  loses  il 
water  of  crystallization  (50.9  per  cent.),  and 
converted  into  magnesium  oxide  and  anhydroi 
magnesium  sulphate.   The  aqueous  solution  of  tl> 
salt,  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  yields,  wit- 
excess  of  test-solution  of  sodium  phosphate  an 
water  of  ammonia,  a  white,  crystalline  precip 
tate  soluble  in  acids.     When  treated  with  for 
times  its  weight  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  tl 
salt  dissolves  completely  and  emits  the  odor 
burning  sulphur,  without  becoming  cloudy  (di 
ference  from  hyposulphite).    A  1  per  cent,  aqu 
ous   solution,   strongly   acidulated   with  hydr 
chloric  acid,  should  not  afford  more  than  a  slig, 
cloudiness  with  test-solution  of  chloride  of  bariu 
(limit  of  sulphate)."    Magnesium  sulphite  shar 
the  general  medicinal  properties  of  the  sulphiti 
but  is  better  fitted  for  internal  administration  0 
account  of  its  less  solubility  and  less  disagrc 
able  taste,  etc.    (See  Sodii' Sulphis.)    The  do 
is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
Gm.). 

Magnolia.  U.  8.  1880.  Magnolia  Bai 
Ecorce  de  Magnolier,  Fr.  Magnolienrinde, 
(Fam.  Magnoliacese.) — Three  species  of  mal 
nolia  were  formerly  official,  as  follows:  L  Mi\ 
nolia  virginiana,  L.  (M.  glauca,  L.),  which 
the  Northern  States  is  often  nothing  more  th 
a  shrub,  sometimes  attains  in  the  South  t; 
height  of  forty  feet. 

M.  virginiana  is  found  along  the  seaboard  of  tj( 
United  States,  from  Cape  Ann,  in  Massachuset, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  usua; 
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known  as  magnolia  in  the  North,  and  as  white 
bay  or  sweet  hay  in  the  South,  but  is  occasionally 
called  swamp  sassafras,  beaver-tree,  etc. 

2.  — M.  acuminata,  L.  Cucumber-tree.  Grows  to 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 

3.  — M.  tripetala,  L.,  is  a  small  tree,  sometimes, 
hough  rarely,  attaining  a  height  of  thirty  feet, 
t  extends  from  Northern  New  York  to  the 
louthern  limits  of  the  United  States.  Wallace 
Procter  found  in  the  fruit  a  neutral  crystalline 
jrinciple,  magnolin.  When  pure,  this  is  without 
)dor  and  has  at  first  little  taste,  in  consequence 
)f  its  insolubility  in  the  liquids  of  the  mouth, 
)ut  after  a  time  produces  an  irritant  effect  on 
he  fauces.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but 

ightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  soluble  in  al- 
ohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and 
)enzin.  Procter  considered  it  analogous  to  the 
iriodendrin  obtained  by  Emmet,  but  quite  dis- 
inct.  Magnolin  has  also  been  obtained  by  Stephen 

roeter  (A.  J.  P.,  xiv.  95)  from  the  bark  of 
If.  fcetida  (L. ),  Sarg.  (M.  grandiflora,  L.),  and 
ly  W.  D.  Harrison  from  that  of  M.  glauca.  (A. 

P.,  xxxiv.  29.)  For  a  more  detailed  account 
>f  it,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1872,  145;  also  Lloyd's  paper 
a  Ph.  Bund.,  1866,  224.  W.  F.  Rawlins  (A.  J. 
.,  1889,  7 )  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  M.  glauca 
small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil  of  bright  green 
olor,  with  an  odor  resembling  fennel  or  anise, 
mt  more  pleasant.  From  the  ethereal  solution 
f  this  oil  small  crystals  deposited.  Indications 
rere  also  obtained  of  a  bitter  glucosidal  prin- 
iple. 

The  bark  and  fruit  of  all  the  species  of  Mag- 
lolia  are  possessed  of  similar  medicinal  proper- 
ies;  but  the  bark  only  was  official,  and  that  of 
he  root  has  been  thought  to  be  most  efficient. 
The  bark  from  young  wood  is  quilled  or  curved, 
hin,  externally  orange-brown  and  glossy,  or  light 
ray,  with  scattered  warts  and  somewhat  fis- 
ured,  internally  whitish  or  pale  brownish  and 
mooth;  fracture  short,  in  the  inner  layer  some- 
rhat  fibrous;  inodorous;  taste  somewhat  astrin- 
ent,  pungent,  and  bitter.  The  bark  of  old  wood, 
eprived  of  the  cork,  is  whitish  or  brownish, 
ibrous,  and  less  pungent."  U.  8.  1880.  The  aro- 
natic  property,  which  resides  in  a  volatile  prin- 
iple,  is  diminished  by  desiccation,  and  entirely 
ost  when  the  bark  is  long  kept.  The  bitterness, 
ic-wever,  remains.  The  bark  is  destitute  of  as- 
ringency. 

Magnolia  is  a  gently  stimulant  aromatic  tonic 
nd  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  used  in  malaria  and 
n  rheumatism.  The  dose  of  the  recently  dried 
ark  in  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
rachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.),  frequently  repeated, 
fluted  alcohol  extracts  all  the  virtues  of  the 
jedicine,  and  a  tincture,  made  by  macerating 
he  fresh- bark  or  fruit  in  brandy,  is  a  popular 
emedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
^  Malakin.       Salicyliden-paraphenetidin.  C6H4 

I  N^CH  CeH4(OH)' — occurs  m  small,  bright 
e'dow,  fine  needles,  melting  at  92°  C.  (197.6°  F.), 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
uite  so  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  carbonates 
f  the  alkalies,  but  soluble  with  a  yellow  color 
soda  lye;  weak  mineral  acids  decompose  it, 
arming  salicylaldehyde  and  paraphenetidin. 
Malakin  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  salicyl- 
Idehyde,  and  in  1893  Jacquet  called  attention  to 
"  as  an  anti-rheumatic  remedy,  stating  that  it  is 
composed  in  the  stomach,  yielding  salicylalde- 
'■e  to  the   blood,   and   offering,   therefore,  a 


method  of  giving  salicylic  acid.  Cases  have  been 
reported  not  only  by  Jacquet,  but  by  Merkel, .  by 
Eorotkoff,  by  Oussoli',  by  Abernethy,  and  others, 
in  which,  in  doses  of  from  forty-five  to  ninety 
grains  (3.0-5.8  Gm.)  a  day,  malakin  acted  very 
favorably  in  acute  rheumatism.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ottolenghi  (Ther.  Woch.,  ii.  1895)  has 
found  that  after  the  administration  of  malakin, 
crystals  of  it  can  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
intestines,  even  as  low  as  the  rectum,  so  that  the 
decomposition  and  after-absorption  of  it  must  be 
exceedingly  slow  and  uncertain,  and  the  conten- 
tion of  Bauer,  that  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
older  salicylates,  is  in  all  probability  correct. 
Ottolenghi  suggests  that  malakin  must  act  on 
taenia  and  other  intestinal  parasites,  and  may 
therefore  prove  useful  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Malambo  or  Matias  Bark. — A  bark  received 
from  South  America  by  Alex.  Ure,  under  the  name 
of  matias  bark,  was  found  to  have  the  characters 
of  the  malambo  bark,  which  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem in  Colombia,  where  it  is  produced.  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Karsten,  it  is  derived  from  a  hitherto 
undeseribed  species  of  Croton,  which  he  names 
Oroton  Malambo.  (See  Florw  Colombian  Terra- 
rumque  adjacentium  Specimina  Sclecta.)  This  is 
a  small  tree  or  shrub,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.  (P.  J.,  1859,  321.) 
The  bark  is  described  by  Ure  as  being  three  or 
four  lines  thick,  brittle,  though  somewhat  fibrous, 
of  a  brown  color,  and  covered  with  an  ash-colored 
tuberculous  epidermis.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor 
and  a  bitter  pungent  taste,  and  yields  these  prop- 
erties to  water  and  alcohol.  Its  active  ingre- 
dients appear  to  be  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter.  According  to  Mackay,  it  has 
been  used  successfully  in  intermittent s,  conva- 
lescence from  continued  fevers,  hemicrania,  dys- 
pepsia, and  other  cases  in  which  tonic  remedies 
are  useful,  and  also  as  an  adjuvant  to  diuretics. 
It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  aromatic 
tonic.  Ure  has  administered  it  with  good  effect 
as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  {P.  J., 
iii.  169.) 

Under  the  name  of  Winter's  bark,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bark  was  some  time  since  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  South  America, 
which  E.  S.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati,  has  identified 
with  the  malambo  bark  above  described,  having 
found  it  to  correspond  with  that  product  both  in 
sensible  characters  and  composition.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxix.  1.)  George  B.  Wood  confirmed  this  de- 
cision of  Wayne ;  a  specimen  in  his  possession 
answered  precisely  to  the  description  given  by 
Ure.  The  malambo  bark,  analyzed  by  Cadet  de 
Gassicourt,  yielded  volatile  oil,  bitter  resin,  and 
extractive,  but  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  and  no 
alkaloid,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
so-called  Winter's  bark  examined  by  Wayne. 
(Ibid.)  The  same  bark  has  been  analyzed  by  F. 
B.  Dancy,  who  found  in  it  volatile  oil,  gum, 
starch,  albumen,  resin,  extractive,  fixed  oil,  wax, 
and  several  inorganic  substances.    [Ibid.,  219.) 

Malarirs. — This  is  a  yellowish-white  powder, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  which  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
densation product  obtained  by  heating  molecular 
equivalents  of  acetophenone  and  paramidophene- 
tol.  It  has  been  suggested  for  use  as  an  anti- 
pyretic. 

Malouetia.  Malouetia  nitida.  Spruce.  Gaucha- 
macd.  (Fam.  Apocynaces. ) — This  plant,  of  Vene- 
zuela, contains  an  alkaloid,  guachamacine,  which 
Robert  believes  to  be  identical  with  curarine. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1885,  500.) 
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Malva.  Malva  sylvestris,  L.  Common  Mallow. 
Flutes  Malva;,  Folia  Malvce,  P.  G.  High  Mallow. 
Mauve  Sauvage,  Grande  Mauve,  Fr.  Kdsepappel, 
Waldmalve,  G. — This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous 
European  plant  of  the  fain.  Malvaceae.  Almost 
all  the  species  of  the  genus  are  possessed  of  the 
same  properties.  M.  rotundifolia,  L.,  one  of  the 
most  common,  may  be  substituted  for  M.  sylves- 
tris. The  herb  and  flowers  have  a  weak,  herba- 
ceous, slimy  taste,  without  odor.  They  abound 
in  mucilage,  which  they  readily  impart  to  water, 
and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate. 
The  infusion  and  tincture  of  the  flowers  are  blue, 
and  serve  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies,  being 
reddened  by  the  former  and  rendered  green  by 
the  latter.  The  roots  and  seeds  also  are  muci- 
laginous. Common  mallow  is  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent. The  infusion  and  decoction  are  some- 
times employed  in  catarrh,  dysentery,  and 
nephritic  complaints,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
other  cases  which  call  for  the  use  of  mucilaginous 
liquids. 

Manaca. — This  is  a  portion  of  the  root  and 
stem  of  Brunfelsia  hopeana,  Benth.  (Francis- 
cea  uniflora,  Pohl.),  a  Brazilian  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  fam.  Solanaceas.  It  occurs  in  pieces 
from  a  few  inches  to  one  foot  in  length,  and  about 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  very  tough  and  woody, 
with  a  yellowish  centre  and  a  dark,  very  thin 
outer  bark.  The  stem  portion  has  a  very  small 
yellowish  pith.  H.  B.  Parsons  (Am.  Chem.  J.,  vol. 
i.  No.  C)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contains 
no  alkaloid,  but  R.  Lenardson  (In.  Dis.,  Dorpat, 
1884)  asserts  that  he  has  found  in  it  an  alkaloid, 
manacine,  besides  a  peculiar  fluorescent  substance 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  gelseminic  acid. 
Manacine  is  described  as  a  light  yellow,  very  hy- 
groscopic powder,  of  a  faint  bitter  taste,  possessing 
very  feeble  basic  properties,  melting  at  115°  F., 
freely  soluble  in  water  and  ethyl  and  methyl 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  amyl 
alcohol,  and  chloroform.  E.  P.  Bruer  (T.  G., 
1882),  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  upon  the 
lower  animals,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
manaca  acts  upon  the  spinal  ,  cord,  first  stimu- 
lating, and  then  abolishing  the  activity  of  the 
motor  centres,  the  action  being  shared  in  by  the 
respiratory  centres.  All  the  glands,  especially  the 
kidneys,  were  stimulated  by  it.  In  large  doses  he 
found  it  to  produce  in  man  lassitude,  perspiration, 
and  loose,  greenish  alvine  discharges.  Manaca  has 
been  very  strongly  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  or  subacute  rheumatism  and  syphilis. 
The  dose  of  the  fluidextract  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
minims  (O.G-1.8  Cc.)  three  times  a  day.  (See  T. 
G.,  1880;  also  New  Series,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.) 

Mandragora.  Mandragora  oflicinarum,  L. 
Atropa  Mandragora,  L.  Mandrake.  Mandragora, 
Mandragore,  Fr.  Alraunwurzel,  G. — A  perennial 
European  plant,  with  spindle-shaped  root,  which  is 
often  forked  beneath,  and  is  therefore  compared, 
in  shape,  to  the  human  figure.  In  former  times 
this  root  was  supposed  to  possess  magical  virtues, 
and  was  used  as  an  amulet  to  promote  fecundity, 
etc.,  and  the  superstition  is  still  cherished  by  the 
vulgar  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  is  a 
poisonous  narcotic,  somewhat  similar  in  its  prop- 
i  n  ics.  to  belladonna,  to  which  it  is  botanically 
allied.  Crouzel  isolated  an  alkaloid,  mandrago- 
rme,  which  he  found  similar  in  properties  to  atro- 
pine. (P.  1885,  1067.)  It  has  since  been 
more  thoroughly  studied  by  F.  B.  Ahrens.  (Ber. 
d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1889,  2159-2161.)  Mandragorine 
is  colorless,  inodorous,  deliquescent,  melts  at  from 


77°  to  79°  C.   (170.6°-174.2°  F.),  and  has  the 
formula  C17H23NO3.    It  seems  to  be  isomeric  wi 
atropine,  but  is  not  converted  into  it  by  alkalie 
The  sulphate  and  the  hydrochloride  are  crystal 
line  and  deliquescent.    A  second  alkaloid  in  mucl 
smaller  amount  was  also  extracted,  of  which  th 
gold  and  platinum  double  chlorides  were  formed 
Both  alkaloids  had  a  mydriatic  action.    It  v 
much  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  narcotic,  and 
an  anaesthetic  agent  before  surgical  operatio 
(J.  P.  C.,  xv.  290.)    Morion  or  death-wine,  san 
to  have  been  administered  previous  to  the  tor 
ture,  was  made  from  it.    Its  physiological  actio 
has  been  partially  investigated  by  B.  W.  Richard 
son.    (B.  F.  M.  R.,  1874,  242.) 

Manganese.    Mangahum. — This  metal  and 
compounds  with  oxygen  have  been  described.  (S 
Mangani  Dioxidum  Prascipitatum,  p.  759.)  Se 
eral  of  its  salts  have  been  proposed  as  med 
cines,    to   be   used    as    tonic   and  anti-anaenu 
remedies.    Manganese  as  well  as  iron  is  alwa 
present,  in  minute  proportion,  in  healthy  bloo< 
and  has  been  detected  in  various  solids  and  fluid 
of  the  body.    According  to  an  analysis  by  Buri 
Dubuisson,  the  amount  of  manganese  in  the  bloo 
corpuscles  is  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the  iroi 
It  is  stated,  as  an  advantage  of  the  preparatio 
of  manganese,  that  they  may  be  prescribed  in  coi 
junction  with  tannic  acid  and  the  various  astrn 
gent  medicines,  which  are  all  incompatible  wit 
the   preparations   of   iron.     Of  the  manganoi 
oxides,  the  monoxide  only  is  strongly  salifiab 
and  this  is  the  oxide  present  in  the  ordinary  sal 
of  the  metal.    It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitatio 
as  a  white  hydrate,  "from  any  of  the  soluble  ma 
ganous  salts  by  the  addition  of  a  caustic  alkal 
This,  according  to  Hannon,  is  a  good  medicin 
preparation;   but  a  strong  objection  to  it  is  th 
it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  sta 
of  the  brown  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

Manganese  Carbonate.  Mangani  Carbonas.  Ma 
ganous  Carbonate.  MnC03  — This  salt  may  be  0 
tained  by  the  following  formula,  which  is  that 
Hannon:  Dissolve  seventeen  ounces  of  crystalliz 
manganous  sulphate,  and  nineteen  ounces  of  s 
dium  carbonate,  separately,  in  two  pints  of  vat 
a  fluidounce  of  syrup  having  been  previously  add 
to  each  pint,  and,  having  mixed  the  solution  in 
well  stoppered  bottle,  allow  the  precipitate  to  su 
side.  Decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  pr 
cipitate  with  sweetened  water,  allow  it  to  dra 
from  a  cloth  saturated  with  syrup,  express,  ni 
with  ten  ounces  of  honey,  and  evaporate  rapid 
to  form  a  pilular  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  in 
four-grain  pills.  By  a  double  decomposition  t 
tween  the  manganous  sulphate  and  sodium  ca 
bonate,  manganous  carbonate  is  precipitated,  ai 
sodium  sulphate  remains  in  solution.  The  s' 
phate  is  washed  away,  and  the  carbonate 
brought  to  a  pilular'  consistence  with  honf 
which,  together  with  the  syrup,  prevents  the  ma 
ganous  oxide  in  the  pill  from  rising  to  a  high 
stage  of  oxidation.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  i 
pills  daily.  Manganous  carbonate  was  tried 
Hannon  a's  a  medicine  on  himself.  After  its  1 
for  fifteen  days  he  found  his  appetite  impro\ 
and  his  pulse  increased  in  force,  and  he 
perienced  a  feeling  of  sanguineous  plethora, 
afterwards  exhibited  the  remedy  in  several  an«n 
cases,  with  the  effect  of  exciting  the  functions 
a  more  healthy  action,  increasing  the  streng 
and  improving  the  blood. 

Manganous    phosphate,    tartrate,  and 
have  also  been  proposed  by  Hannon  as  r 
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remedies.  The  phosphate  is  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  between  manganous  sulphate  and 
,odium  phosphate.  A  syrup  of  manganous  phos- 
phate has  been  made  by  T.  S.  Wiegand  of  Phila- 
Jelphia.  (See  his  formula  in  A.  P.  J.  for  July, 
1854.)  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  informed  Geo.  B. 
tVood  that  a  syrup  made  with  two  grains  of  fer- 
ous  phosphate  and  one  grain  of  manganous  plios- 
)hate,  in  a  fluidrachm  of  syrup,  was  much  and 
idvantageously  used  by  himself  and  others  in 
Edinburgh.  This  may  be  easily  prepared  by  add- 
ng  to  the  two  ingredients  mentioned  live  grains 
if  glacial  phosphoric  acid  for  each  grain  of 
he  ferrous  phosphate.  [P.  J.,  1859,  288.)  Man- 
<unous  lactate  has  been  given,  associated  with 
errous  lactate,  in  chlorosis,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain 
0.065  Gin. ) ,  which  may  be  increased  to  five 
;rains  (0.32  Gm.). 

Manganese  Chloride.  Mangani  Chloridum.  Man- 
anchloriir,  G.  M11CI2  +  4H20. — Usually  obtained 
y  evaporating  the  solution  left  after  the  prep- 
ration  of  chlorine,  freeing  it  from  excess  of  acid, 
^dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  treating  with 
langanous  carbonate  to  precipitate  any  iron 
hich  may  be  present,  filtering,  evaporating  and 
rystallizing.    In  the  form  of  tabular  crystals  or 

granular  powder  of  a  pale-rose  color,  soluble  in 
leohol  and  water.  Manganese  chloride  is  used 
ically  as  a  stimulant  to  syphilitic  and  other 
dolent  ulcers. 

Manganese  Citrate.  Mangani  Citras. — F.  B. 
ower  (Report  of  Wellcome  Chemical  Research 
ihoratorics  No.  22)  proposed  the  following  pro- 
sses:  Manganese  sulphate,  cryst.,  100  Gm. ;  so- 
um  carbonate,  cryst.,  140  Gm. ;  citric  acid,  62.8 
m.  The  manganese  sulphate  and  sodium  car- 
mate  are  dissolved  separately  in  a  convenient 
rantity  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  hi- 
red. To  the  solution  of  manganese  sulphate 
e  sodium  carbonate  is  added  gradually,  with 
nstant  stirring,  and  the  precipitate,  after  being 
lowed  to  subside,  is  washed  repeatedly  by 
fusion  and  decantation  with  water  until  the 
ishings  afford  not  more  than  a  slight  reaction 
r  sulphate.  The  moist  manganese  carbon- 
e  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water  in  a  porce- 
in  dish,  the  citric  acid  added,  and  the  mix- 
re  heated  on  a  water  bath  for  about  half  an 
ur,  with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  dry  salt 
desired,  the  product,  which  should  form  a 
mewhat  thick  mixture,  is  poured  on  a  filter, 
ished  with  a  little  water,  and  dried  at  a  gentle 
at.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
wder. 

Soluble  Manganese  Citrate  was  prepared  as  fol- 
vs:  To  the  simple  manganese  citrate,  obtained 
above  from  100  Gm.  of  manganese  sulphate, 
ule  still  moist  and  contained  in  a  porcelain 
in,  105  Gm.  of  crystallized  sodium  citrate  are 
dpd,  and-  the  mixture  heated  on  a  water  bath 
til  complete  solution  is  effected.  The  liquid  is 
"n  diluted  sufficiently  to  filter  readily,  and  at 
spread  on  glass  plates,  so  that  on  drying 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  scales.  The 
t  in  the  state  of  solution,  oxidizes  readily  and 
'omes  brown,  but  in  the  dry  state  it  is  quite 
'manent  when  protected  from  the  light.  The 
t  forms  handsome  pearly  scales,  which  are  very 
e'y  soluble  in  water. 

Manganese  Citrate  and  Iron  ( Soluble ) . — Power's 
,eess  is  as  follows:  Manganese  sulphate, 
si,  100  Gm. ;  sodium  phosphate,  cryst.,  240 
'■J  solution  of  ferric  citrate  (containing  8  per 
k  Fe),  61G.5  Gm.,  or  a  corresponding  amount 


of  solution  of  other  percentage  strength.  The 
salts  are  dissolved  separately  in  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  fil- 
tered. To  the  solution  of  manganese  sulphate, 
while  warm,  is  added  the  warm  solution  of  so- 
dium phosphate.  The  precipitate  of  manganese 
phosphate  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  washed  by 
affusion  and  decantation  with  water  until  the 
washings  afford  not  more  than  a  very  slight  re- 
action for  sulphate.  The  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  is  then  put  into  a  porcelain  dish,  the  solu- 
tion of  ferric  citrate  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  on  a  water  bath  until  complete  solution 
is  effected.  It  is  then  filtered  and  the  liquid 
spread  on  glass  to  scale  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  salt  should  be  kept  protected  from  the  light. 
It  forms  handsome,  greenish-yellow  scales,  which 
are  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  warm 
water.  It  ordinarily  contains  about  14  per  cent, 
of  iron  and  7  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

Manganese  Iodide.  Mangani  lodidum.  Man- 
ganous Iodide.  Mnl2. — This  very  deliquescent  salt 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  manganous  carbonate 
to  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  granulating,  carefully  regulating  the  heat. 
This  iodide  may  be  administered  in  syrup  or  pill. 
Procter  proposed  the  following  formula  for  the 
syrup:  Dissolve  sixteen  drachms  of  manganous  sul- 
phate, and  nineteen  drachms  of  potassium  iodide, 
separately,  in  three  fluidounces  of  water,  each  por- 
tion of  water  being  previously  sweetened  with  two 
drachms  of  syrup.  Mix  the  solutions  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  when  the  crystals  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  have  ceased  to  precipitate,  throw 
the  liquor  on  a  strainer  of  fine  muslin,  and  allow  it 
to  filter  into  a  pint  bottle,  containing  twelveounces 
of  powdered  sugar.  When  the  solution  has  ceased 
to  pass,  wash  the  filter  with  a  little  sweetened 
water,  and  add  sufficient  of  that  liquid  to  make  the 
whole  measure  a  pint.  Lastly,  agitate  the  liquid 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Procter  stated  that 
this  syrup  contained  about  a  drachm  of  manganous 
iodide  in  each  fluidounce.  The  small  proportion 
of  potassium  sulphate  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  syrup  does  not  interfere  with  its  medicinal 
efficacy.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops 
(0.5-1.5  Cc. ),  repeated  several  times  a  day.  (A. 
J.  P.,  Oct.  1850.)  Hannon  makes  a  pill  of 
manganous  iodide  by  double  decomposition  be- 
tween equal  weight  of  potassium  iodide  and  crys- 
tallized manganous  sulphate.  The  salts  are  per- 
fectly dried,  accurately  mixed  in  powder,  and  then 
rubbed  up  with  honey,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  pilular  mass,  which  may  be  divided  into 
four-grain  pills.  Assuming  that  the  honey  added 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  water  in  drying,  each 
pill  will  consist  of  about  two  grains  of  manganous 
iodide,  one  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  one  of 
honey,  and  manganous  sulphate  in  excess.  The 
dose  is  one  pill  daily,  gradually  increased  to  six. 
According  to  Hannon,  manganous  iodide  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  anaemia  attendant  on  scrof- 
ula, phthisis,  and  cancer,  and  in  syphiliticia. 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  when  given  with  cinchona 
it  removes  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  of  ma- 
larial fevers. 

Manganese  Tannate.  Mangani  Tannas.  Mangan- 
tannat,  G. — Made  by  adding  freshly  precipitated 
manganese  carbonate  to  a  hot  solution  of  tannic 
acid  until  it  is  neutralized,  filtering  and-  evap- 
orating to  dryness.  Iron  must  be  absent,  and 
the  solution  must  be  protected  from  contact  with 
iron  or  the  solution  and  salt  will  acquire  an  inky 
color.    It  is  soluble  in  water. 
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Ferro-Manganic  Preparations. — Hannon  con- 
ceives that  manganese  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
treatment  of  anaemic  cases  in  which  iron  has 
failed,  or  acts  very  slowly;  but,  instead  of  pass- 
ing at  once  from  the  use  of  iron  to  that  of  man- 
ganese, he  prefers  to  give  intermediately  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  For  this  purpose  he  recommends 
the  following  formula.  Take  of  crystallized 
ferrous  sulphate  six  drachms  and  a  half;  crys- 
tallized manganous  sulphate  two  drachms;  so- 
dium carbonate  nine  drachms;  honey  five 
drachms.  Rub  together,  and  with  syrup  make  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills.  In  this 
pill  both  the  metals  are  present  as  carbonates, 
and,  as  the  sodium  sulphate  is  not  washed  away, 
it  contains  that  salt  also.  The  dose  is  from  two 
to  ten  pills  daily.  (See  the  paper  of  Hannon,  J. 
P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xvi.  41  and  189.)  The  syrup  of 
ferrous  and  manganous  iodides  may  be  prepared 
by  the  following  formula.  Take  of  potassium 
iodide  1000  grains;  ferrous  sulphate  630;  man- 
ganous sulphate  210;  iron  filings  100;  sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  4800.  Powder  the  iodide  and  sul- 
phates separately,  and,  having  mixed  them  with 
the  filings,  add  half  a  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  triturate  to  a  uniform  paste.  Then 
add  another  half  fluidounce  of  distilled  water  to 
the  paste,  and  triturate  again,  and,  after  an  in- 
terval of  fifteen  minutes,  add  a  third  half  fluid- 
ounce,  and  mix.  Next  transfer  the  magma  of 
salts  to  the  moistened  filter,  supported  on  a  funnel, 
and  allow  it  to  drain  into  a  bottle  holding  a  little 
more  than  twelve  fluidounces,  and  containing  the 
sugar.  After  it  has  drained,  add  cold  boiled  water 
by  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  solution 
of  the  iodides  has  been  displaced  and  washed  from 
the  crystalline  magma  of  potassium  sulphate. 
Finally,  add  sufficient  cold  boiled  water  to  make 
the  whole  measure  twelve  fluidounces.  The  object 
of  adding  iron  is  to  prevent  the  liberation  of 
iodine.  This  syrup  has  a  very  pale  straw  color.  It 
contains  a  little  potassium  sulphate,  which  does 
not  injure  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  If  the  salts 
have  not  been  all  decomposed  during  their  reac- 
tion, it  will  be  greenish.  Each  fluidounce  contains 
fifty  grains  of  the  mixed  iodides,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  parts  of  ferrous  iodide  to  one  of  manga- 
nous iodide.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims 
(0.6-1.8  Co.).  (Procter,  A.  J.  P.,  1853,  198.) 
J.  U.  Lloyd  proposed  a  process  {A.  J.  P.,  1874,  6) 
whereby  a  less  amount  of  potassium  sulphate  re- 
mained in  the  finished  preparation.  Manganous 
sulphate  240  gr. ;  potassium  iodide  288  gr.; 
iodine  744  gr. ;  iron  wire  (small)  240  gr. ; 
sugar  17  oz.  av.;  distilled  water  q.  s.  Place  the 
iodine,  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
iron  wire  in  a  glass  flask,  and  agitate  until  the 
solution  has  acquired  a  clear  greenish  color,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  yellow.  Filter  the  solution  into  the 
sugar  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish;  wash  the 
tiller  by  pouring  into  it  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  allowing  the  liquid  to  filter  into  the  sugar. 
Dissolve  the  manganous  sulphate  and  potassium 
iodide  separately  in  half  an  ounce  of  cold  distilled 
water  by  trituration  in  a  mortar;  mix  the  two 
solutions  together,  and  allow  the  potassium  sul- 
phate to  separate;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
wetted  filter,  and  allow  the  solution  of  manganous 
iodide  to  filter  into  the  sugar;  when  well  drained, 
wash  the  precipitate  in  the  funnel  with  half  an 
ounce  of  ioe-cold  distilled  water,  and  finish  by  agi- 
tating the  mixture  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved; 
add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  the  whole 


measure  twenty  fluidounces;  filter.  Syrup  oi 
iron  and  manganous  iodide  is  considered  by  PetrO; 
quin  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  treatment  o 
anaemia  resulting  from  obstinate  intermitten 
fevers,  prolonged  suppuration,  and  scrofulous 
syphilitic,  and  cancerous  affections. 

T.  S.  Speer  of  Cheltenham,  prefers  a  saccha 
rine  carbonate  of  the  two  metals,  made  by  thi 
following  formula.  Dissolve  three  ounce*  an 
one  drachm  of  ferrous  sulphate,  one  ounce  an 
twenty  grains  of  manganous  sulphate,  and  ti\ 
ounces  of  sodium  carbonate,  each,  in  thirty  Ini 
perial  fluidounces  of  water,  and  thoroughly  mi 
the  solutions.  Collect  the  precipitated  carboi 
ates  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  wash  them  immediate!) 
with  cold  water,  to  separate  the  sodium  sulphat 
Then  press  out  as  much  water  as  possible,  an 
without  delay,  triturate  the  pulp  with  two  ail 
a  half  ounces  of  finely  powdered  sugar.  Lastl  | 
dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not  exceedii 
48.8°  C.  (120°  F.).  The  saccharine  iron  a; 
manganous  carbonate,  as  thus  prepared,  has  a  rel 
dish-brown  color,  devoid  of  all  taste,  except  thi 
imparted  by  the  sugar.  The  dose  is  five  grail 
(0.32  Gm. ),  gradually  increased  to  twenty  graijj 
(1.3  Gm.),  three  times  a  day,  given  with  t| 
meals,  or  immediately  after  them.  (See  A.  J. 
1854,  127.) 

Mangosteen. — The  pericarp  of  the  fruit  of 

Garcinia  Hangostana,  L.  (Fam.  Clusiaceoe),  is 
active  astringent,  and  has  been  used  as  sil 
locally  in  various  catarrhs,  and  also  in  diarrhi 
and  in  leucorrhoea.  Dose  of  fluidextract,  fr| 
half  to  one  fluidraehm  (1.8  to  3.75  Cc. ). 

Manzanillo.     Manchineel.     Hippomane  J/n 
cinella,  L.   (Mancinella  venenata,  Tussac.) — . 
cording  to  A.  Betancourt,  the  milky  juice  of  ti 
euphorbiaceous  tree,  growing  in  the  West  Indu 
is  a  violent  irritant,  acting  as  a  vesicant  w 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  when  taken  internally 
doses  of  twenty  drops  causing  a  fatal  gastro 
teritis.    In  doses  of  two  drops  it  acts  as  a  pov 
ful  and  very  certain  cathartic;  it  is  also  diureij 
In  Cuba  it  has  much  repute  in  tetanus.  (L.  MA 
Feb.  1889.) 

Maranta.     Arrowroot.    Arrowroot  de  la 
maique,  Salep  des  hides  occidentals,  Fr.  .Ifaijl 
tastarke,  Amerikanisches  Starkmehl,  Arrowm\ 
G.    (Fam.  Marantacese. ) — Under  this  name 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  1870  recognized  the  fee! 
obtained  from  the  root  of  M.  arundinacea,  L\ 

The  arrowroot  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Indies,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  jthe  s| 
of    its    fleshy,    irregularly    cylindrical  rhizol 
whose  cells  are  gorged  with  starch  granules.! 
is  cultivated  also  in  the  East  Indies,  CeyJ 
Sierra    Leone,   the   south   of   Africa,  and 
merly  in  our  Southern  States,  especially  Geo 
and  Florida.    The  plant  is  easily  propagateej 
cuttings  of  the  root.    An  analysis  by  Macdo 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  hid.,  1887,  336)  gives  the  fol 
ing  as  the  composition  of  the  St.  Vincent  rj 
Starch,  27.07  per  cent.;   fibre,  2.82;   fat,  Cj 
albumen,  1.56;  susrar,  gum,  etc.,  4.10;  ash,  1 
water,  62.96;  total  100.00.    An  analysis  of 
arrowroot  starch  from  the  same  locality  by 
donald  gave:  Starch,  83.70  per  cent.;  fibre,  ( 
fat,  0.07;  sugar,  gum,  etc.,  0.18;  ash  and  s 
0.14;  water,  15.87;  total,  100.00.    The  fecul 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.    The  rhizijs 
are  dug  up  when  a  year  old,  washed,  and 
beaten  into  a  pulp,  which  is  thrown  into  wjB", 
and  agitated  so  as  to  separate  the  amylac  * 
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from  the  fibrous  portion.  The  fibres  are  removed 
by  the  hand,  and  the  starch  remains  suspended 
in  the  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  milky  color. 
The  milky  fiuid  is  strained  through  coarse  linen, 
and  allowed  to  stand  that  the  fecula  may  subside, 
which  is  then  washed  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  in  general  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  About  1897-98  the  production 
of  it  in  the  island  had  almost  ceased,  but  in  1905 
twelve  to  fourteen  tons  were  produced,  all  except 
%  few  hundredweight  being  exported  to  C4reat 
Britain.  The  Bermuda  arrowroot  of  the  Amer- 
ican, and  probably  largely  also  of  the  English, 
markets,  is  of  various  sources,  the  name  seem- 
ingly being  applied  to  any  superior  product. 

Other  plants  contribute  to  furnish  the  arrow- 
root of  commerce.    Lindley  states  that  it  is  pro- 
:ured  in  the  West  Indies  from  Calathea  allouia, 
Lindl.   {Maranta  allouia,   Aubl.),   and  possibly 
)ther  species,  besides  M.  arundinacea,  L.  Under 
;he  name  of  M.  indica,  Tussac  describes  a  distinct 
ipecies,  which  he  says  was  originally  brought  from 
he  East  Indies,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  Jamaica. 
This,  however,  is  generally  considered  as  a  mere 
'ariety  of  M.  arundinacea,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  leaves  more  elongated  at  the 
loint  and  smooth  on  both  sides.    Very  fine  arrow- 
oot  is  obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  root 
if  Curcuma  angustifolia,  Roxburgh,  which  is  culti- 
ated  in  Travaneore.    But  the  product  is  lighter 
han   the    Maranta    arrowroot,    and    does  not 
o  quickly  make  a  jelly.    Cassava  arrowroot  is 
irepared    in    Brazil    from    Manihot  utilissima, 
'ohl.  (Jatropha  Manihot,  L.,  Janipha  Manihot, 
iunth. ),  and  sometimes  sold  as  arrowroot  or  used 
o  adulterate  the  true  arrowroot.    A  variety  of 
rrowroot  has  been  imported  from  the  Hawaiian 
slands.    Nuttall,  during  a  visit  to  these  islands, 
ound  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  species  of 
acca,  which  he  described  by  the  name  of  Tacca 
ceanica.    (A.  J.  P.,  ix.  305.)    The  plant  is  in 
act  Tacca  pinnatifida,  Forst.,  from  which  a  similar 
ecula  is  prepared  in  the  East  India  province  of 
irracan.  (P.  J.,  vi.  383.)      The  tuberous  roots 
f  different  species  of  Alstrcemeria,  growing  in 
iouth  America,  yield  a  fecula  used  for  the  same 
urposes  as  the  maranta,  and  a  specimen,  under 
be  name  of  Talcahuana  arrowroot ,  was  sent  from 
Ihili  by  Rusehenberger  to  Carson  of  this  city, 
'ho  ascertained   it  to  be  the   product  of  the 
Mrameria   Ligtu,    L.    (Fam.    Amaryllidacese) . 
Ibid,  xxxii.  289.)     In  the  West  Indies,  substi- 
ltes  for  arrowroot  are  furnished  by  the  roots  of 
ioscorea  sativa,  L.   (D.  spinosa,  Roxb.),  of  the 
im.  Dioscoreaceaj  or  yam,  and  of  Golocasia  anti- 
'torum,  Schott.    (Arum  esculentum,  L. ),  of  the 
im.  Dioscoreacea?,  or  yam,  and  of  Golocasia  anti- 
cisa,  L.  ,(Fam.  Urticacese),  the  bread-fruit  tree. 
Under  the  name  of  Jcoonti  there  is  prepared  in 
Mithern  Florida  an  excellent  arrowroot  from  the 
lizomes    of    Zarnia    integrifolia,    Jacq.  (Fam. 
fcadacese).    It  is  characterized  by  muller-shaped 
arch    granules, — i.  e.,  like    rounded  irregular 
mps  of  glass  cut  off  at  one  end  for  pulverizing, 
oonti  is  locally  used,  but  is  chiefly  shipped  to 
e  Bahamas,  where  it  is  largely  eaten  by  the 
groes.    The  refuse  of  the  rhizomes  is  esteemed 
Florida  as  a  mulch  for  the  orange  trees. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  finely 
epared  potato  starch  for  arrowroot,  and  there 
no  doubt  that  in  nutritive  properties  it  is 
ite  equal,  but  patients  complain  of  an  unpleas- 
t  taste  of  the  potato  which  it  is  likely  to  retain. 


Arrowroot  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  white 
powder,  or  of  small  pulverulent  masses,  without 
odor  or  taste.  It  is  firm  to  the  touch  when  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  and  produces  a  faint  creak- 
ing sound  when  rubbed.  It  is  a  pure  starch,  cor- 
responding in  chemical  properties  with  that  of 
wheat  and  the  potato.  It  is  liable  to  become 
musty,  and  should  then  be  rejected.  The  odor  and 
taste  are  the  best  criteria  of  its  purity.  It  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  odor  and  unpleasant  flavor. 
Procter  rendered  musty  arrowroot  sweet  and 
fit  for  use  by  washing  it  thoroughly  with  two 
successive  portions  of  cold  water,  and  then  drying 
it  upon  frames  of  muslin  in  a  warm  place. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xiii.  188.)  Arrowroot  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  wheat  or  potato  starch.  These 
may  be  detected  by  a  microscope.  Hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  that  acid  and  of  water,  rubbed 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  potato  or  wheat 
starch,  very  quickly  forms  so  thick  a  mucilage 
that  the  mortar  in  which  the  trituration  is 
effected  may  be  raised  by  the  pestle,  while  the 
same  result  does  not  take  place  with  rice  flour 
or  arrowroot  under  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 
So  small  a  proportion  as  from  4  to  0  per  cent, 
of  the  impurity  may,  it  is  asserted,  be  detected 
in  this  way.    (./.  P.  G.,  3e  ser.,  ii.  240.) 

The  microscope  offers  the  best  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  varieties  of  fecula  sold 
as  arrowroot,  or  used  for  its  adulteration. 
The  granules  of  Maranta  arroicroot  are  rarely 
oblong,  somewhat  ovate-oblong,  or  irregularly 
convex,  with  very  fine  rings,  a  circular  hilum 
which  cracks  in  a  linear  or  stellate  manner, 
and  small  mammillary  processes  occasionally 
projecting  from  them.  (Pereira. )  The  largest 
are  the  750th  of  an  inch,  but  many  are  not 
more  than  the  2000th  of  an  inch  long,  and  their 
breadth  is  generally  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
(Christison. )  The  granules  of  the  East  India 
arroioroot  are,  according  to  Pereira,  of  unequal 
size,  ovate  or.  oblong-ovate,  flattened,  and  often  fur- 
nished with  a  very  short  neck  or  nipple-like  pro- 
jection. The  rings  are  numerous,  close,  and  very 
fine,  and  the  hilum  which  is  situated  at  the 
narrow  extremity,  is  circular,  small,  and  indistinct. 
The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  tapioca  fecula 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Tapioca.  The 
Tacca  fecula  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  examined 
by  Pereira,  consisted  of  circular,  muller-shaped,  or 
polyhedral  granules,  with  few  and  not  very  distinct 
rings,  and  a  small  circular  hilum,  which  cracked 
in  a  linear  or  stellate  manner.  The  potato  starch 
granules  are  of  various  shape  and  size,  but  gen- 
erally ovate  or  elliptical,  and  from  the  7000th  to 
the  300th  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  largest  being 
inferior  in  size  only  to  the  largest  of  the  canna 
starch  or  tous-les-nwis.  (Sec  Canna.)  They  are 
strongly  marked  with  concentric  rings,  and  have 
a  circular  hilum,  from  which  usually  proceed  the 
cracks  observable  in  some  of  the  larger  grains. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Arrowroot  af- 
fords a  light,  very  mild,  and  easily  digested  article 
of  diet,  well  adapted  for  the  sick  and  convalescent, 
and  peculiarly  suited,  from  its  demulcent  pi'oper- 
ties,  to  bowel  complaints.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving it  in  hot  water  or  hot  milk,  with  either 
of  which  it  forms  a  pearly  gelatinous  solution, 
and,  if  in  sufficient  qxiantity,  a  jelly-like  mass  on 
cooling.  A  tablespoonful  will  communicate  suffi- 
cient consistence  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  should 
first  be  formed  into  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  with 
a  little  cold  water  or  milk,  and  the  boiling  water 
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then  gradually  added  with  brisk  agitation.  The 
preparation  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by 
lemon  juice  and  sugar,  or  by  wine  and  spices. 

Maretin. — This  substance  is  a  methylacetan- 
ilide,  in  which  the  acetyl  group  is  substituted  by 
the  group  NH.C0NH2.  In  this  last  group  the 
urea  nucleus  is  so  strongly  combined  that  aniline 
is  not  liberated  as  a  decomposition  product. 
Maretin  has  the  structural  formula  : 
CH3 

C/NH-NH-C0NH2. 
It  occurs  in  white,  glittering,  tasteless  crystals, 
soluble  only  to  the  extent  of  1  to  1050  of  water, 
almost  insoluble  in  ether,  readily  dissolved  by 
chloroform  and  acetone.  It  melts  at  183°-184°  C. 
(361.4°-363.2°  ¥.). 

It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  valuable  antithermic,  use- 
ful in  hectic  and  other  fevers,  also  to  have  no 
action  on  the  kidneys,  and  no  tendency  to  produce 
collapse.  Dose,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  given  in 
powder  form. 

Alassoi  Bark. — In  Eastern  commerce  certain 
aromatic  barks  occur  under  the  name  of  massoi 
barks.  Of  these,  three  are  believed  by  F.  Hek- 
meyer  to  be  the  products  respectively  of  Cinnamo- 
mum  xanthoneurum,  Bluine,  Ginnamomum  Bur- 
manni,  Blume  ( C.  Kianis,  Nees ) ,  and  Massoja 
aromatica,  Becc.  (Sassafras  geesianum,  Teijsm. 
and  Binn. ) ,  all  of  the  fam.  Lauraeeae.  For 
a  description  of  these  barks,  by  E.  M.  Holmes, 
see  P.  J.,  1888,  465.  The  massoi  bark  which 
comes  from  New  Guinea,  and  from  which  Messrs. 
Sehimmel  have  distilled  an  oil  resembling  that 
of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  probably  has  a  different 
origin  from  the  true  massoi  bark. 

Mata. — This  name  is  given,  in  New  Mexico, 
to  an  herb  much  used  in  that  region  as  an  addition 
to  tobacco  in  smoking.  It  is  said,  when  burning, 
to  have  an  odor  like  that  of  the  tonka  bean,  and, 
when  smoked  with  tobacco,  to  correct  the  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  odor  imparted  by  this  to  the 
clothing  and  apartments.  From  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  the  plant  raised  by  E.  S.  Wayne  and  sent 
to  Maisch,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Eupatorium, 
probably  E.  incarnutum,  Walter,  which  is  in- 
digenous in  Texas.    (A.  J.  P.,  1868,  122.) 

Meat,  Raw. — Raio  meat  has  been  recommended 
as  an  article  of  diet  for  consumptive  patients, 
and  especially  for  scrofulous  children  and  in  other 
cachectic  cases,  and  is  asserted  to  have  proven 
highly  useful.  It  may  also  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  dyspepsia  and  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, especially  in  children.  It  was  brought  into 
notice  by  Fuster  of  Montpellier,  France.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  is  recommended  by  Reveil.  Take 
of  fillet  of  beef  100  grammes,  deprive  it  carefully 
of  all  fatty  and  membranous  matter,  cut  it  up 
finely,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  add  of  powdered 
sugar  20  grammes,  sodium  chloride  1.5  grammes, 
potassium  chloride  half  a  gramme,  and  powdered 
black  pepper  one-fifth  of  a  gramme.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  taken  in  teaspoonful  (3.9  Gm.)  doses 
through  the  day.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1866,  145.)  An 
excellent  method  of  exhibiting  raw  meat  is  to 
scrape  a  thin  steak  and  mix  the  pulp  thus  ob- 
tained with  brandy.  Ivon  asserts  that  a  very 
pleasant  emulsion  is  afforded  bv  the  following 
formula  (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  346).  Take  of  raw  meat 
250  parts,,  of  sweet  almonds  75  parts,  of  bitter 
almonds  5  parts,  of  white  sugar  80  parts.  Blanch 
the  almonds  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  paste.  In 
dissolving,  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 


Pemmican,  which  before  the  extermination 
buffaloes  was   much  used   in  the  north  we* 
part  of  the  United  States  as  an  excellent  condense 
food,  was  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  buffa 
meat  and  buffalo  tallow,  and  pouring  the  melt* 
mixture  into  sacks  of  untanned  buffalo  hide, 
processes  for  meat  biscuit  and  flour  of  meat, 
U.  S.  D.,  17th  ed.,  p.  1685;  see  also  Extract 
Carnis,  18th  ed.,  p.  1654. 

Medeola.   Medeola  virginiana,  L.  Gyromia 
ginica,  Nuttall.    Indian  Cucumber. — An  indigenoi 
perennial  herb  of  the  fam.  Convallariaeeae,  grc 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    The  roc 
which  in  shape  and  flavor  bears  a  strong  rese 
blance  to  a  small  cucumber,  is  said  by  Pursh 
be  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  by  Barton  to 
useful  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. 

Melaleuca   (Cajuputi). — Under  the  name 
gomenol  there  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Cajupi 
viridiflora    (Gaertn. ),   Lyons    [Melaleuca  viru 
flora,  Gaertn. ) ,  a  myrtaceous  piant  of  New  Ca 
donia.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.922,  and  its  rotatory  po 
plus  0.42°.  Its  odor  and  taste  are  said  to  resem 
those   of   camphor   and   peppermint.    The  ch 
constituent  of  the  oil   (66  per  cent.)   is  cine 
and  in  addition  to  this  is  a  crystallized  terpine 
CioHisO,  and  the  valeric  ester  of  the  same.  Th 
together  make  up  30  per  cent,  additional.  (G 
meister  and  Hoffman,  .Etherische  Oele,  p.  68 
It  has  been  recommended  in  the  chronic  catan 
of   the   pulmonary  mucous   membrane,  and 
pecially  in  ichooping  cough.     It  may  be  gi 
by  the  mouth  or  exhibited  in  the  form  of  int 
muscular    injections   of    a    sterilized  fixed 
four  parts,  to  volatile  oil  one  part.    The  hv 
dermic  dose  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  is  two 
one-half  fluidrachms  to  one-half  fluidounce  ( 
15  Cc. ).    The  injections  should  be  practised  ev 
other  day. 

Melastoma.  Melastoma  Ackermanni. — This 
lombian  plant  of  the  fam.  Melastomaceae  is 
in  South  America  as  an  anti-neuralgic.    Its  ah 
dant  essential  oil  resembles  methyl  salicylate 
indeed  it  be  not  identical  with  it.     (See  N. 
Aug.  and  Sept.,  1883.) 

Melilotus.  Melilotus  officinalis  (L.),  Lam. 
lilot.  Herba  Meliloti,  P.  G.  Yellow  Siceet  Clo 
King's  Clover.  Sumrnitates  meliloti.  Melilot 
cinal,  Fr.  Steinklee,  Melilotenklee,  G — An  ann 
or  biennial  plant  of  the  fam.  Leguminoss,  ind 
nous  in  Europe,  and  growing  also  in  this  coun 
The  plant,  when  in  flower,  has  a  peculiar  sv 
odor,  which,  by  drying,  becomes  stronger  and  n 
agreeable,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  tonka  b 
This  similarity  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
coumarin,  C9H602,  the  chief  constituent  of  tc 
beans,  is  present  in  melilot,  combined  with  n 
lotic  acid,  C9Hi0O3,  and  coumaric  acid.  C9H 
of  which  latter  acid  coumarin  is  the  anhydi 
M.  alba,  Desv.,  is  a  more  robust  species,  di 
guished  by  its  white  flowers.  Its  properties 
the  same  as  those  of  the  yellow  melilot.  Me 
is  practically  inert. 

Melissa.  U.  S.  1890.  Melissa.  Balm  — 
der  this  name  were  formerly  recognized  by 
U.  S.  P.  the  leaves  and  tops  of  Melissa  officii, 
L.  (Fam.  Labiatse),  or  the  ordinary  lain 
Southern  Europe,  which  has  become  natura 
in  this  countrv.  Balm  contains  some  tannic 
and  a  yellowish,  highly  flavored  essential  oil  w 
however,  is  present  in  such  small  quantities 
the  plant  has  practically  no  remedial  value.  I 
allied  Clinopodium  Calamintha  (L.),  Kze.  f 
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lissa  CalamintJia,  L. ),  is  said  to  contain  sufficient 
nomatic  volatile  oil  to  be  of  possible  commercial 
nterest. 

Menispermum.    U.  8.  1890.    Yellow  Parilla. 

Janadian  Moonseed  "  The  rhizome  and  roots  of 

Menispermum  canadense  Linne  (nat.  ord.  Menis- 
lermaceas) ."    U.  »S'.  1890. 

M.  canadense.    L. — This  is  a  woody,  climbing 
ilant,  which  grows   throughout   Eastern  North 
Lmerica.    It  is  specifically  characterized  by  its 
ieltate  three  to  seven-lobed  leaves,  its  small  elus- 
ers  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  its  somewhat 
idney-shaped  glaucous  fruit,  which   is  ripened 
a  the  month  of  September.     Its  root  was  first 
rought  into  market  as  Texas  sarsa parilla,  and 
lentified  by  Robt.  P.  Thomas.  (A.  ./.  P.,  xxvii.  7.) 
lenispermum  was  officially  described  as  follows : 
Rhizome  several  feet  long,  5  Mm.  thick,  brown  or 
ellowish-brown,  somewhat  knotty,  finely  wrinkled 
mgitudinally   and    beset    with    numerous  thin, 
ither  brittle  roots;  fracture  tough,  woody;  in- 
itially yellowish,   the   bark  rather   thick,  the 
opd-rays  broad,  porous,  and  longest  on  the  lower 
de;  pith  distinct.    Nearly  inodorous;  taste  bit- 
;r."   J.  M.  Maisch  proved  the  presence  of  a  white 
Ikaloid,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  berberine. 
he  former  reacts  with  the  usual  alkaloidal  pre- 
pitants,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
e  in  alcohol  and  ether.    H.  L.  Barber  (A.  J.  P., 
384,  p.  401)  obtained  the  white  amorphous  alka- 
id  above  referred  to,  for  which  Maisch  pro- 
ved the  name  menispine.      Starch   was  also 
mnd  in  the  root.     (A.  J.  P.,  18G3,  p.  301.) 
enispermum  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
rsaparilla  but  is  probably  inert.    A  fiuidextract 
as  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P.  1890;  dose  one- 
ilf.to  one  fluidrachm   (1.8-3.75  Cc).    The  fol- 
wing  was  the  official  process: 
"Menispermum,  in  No.  60  powder,  one  thousand 
■ammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains]  ;  Alcohol, 
'ater,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
ousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6J 
lidrachms].    Mix  six  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
>r  20  fluidounces,  138  minims]  of  Alcohol  with 
■ree  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  10  fluidounces, 
I  minims]  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
wder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  the  mixture,  pack 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
ough  menstruum  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
we  a  stratinn  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins 
drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice, 
id,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator,  macer- 
e  for  forty-eight  hours.      Then  allow  the  per- 
lation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum, 
>ing  the  same  proportions  of  Alcohol  and  Water 
before,  until  the  Menispermum  is  exhausted, 
serve  the  first  nine  hundred  cubic  centimeters 
r  30  fluidounces,  208  minims]  of  the  percolate, 
id  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract; 
ssolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add 
ough  menstruum  to  make  the  Fluid  Extract 
Jasure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33 
lidormces,  6*  fhvidraehms] ."    U.  S.  1890. 
Mentha  Pulegiurn,  L.    European  Pennyroyal, 
mliot  commun,  Fr.     Polei,  G.     Pulegiurn,  vul- 
re,  Mill. — This  European  labiate  yields  an  oil 
)ieh  is  known  in  England  as  the  oil  of  penny- 
Wh  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ameri- 
n  plant  of  the  same  name.  The  oil,  which  is  also 
'own  as  the  oil  of  poley,  has  been  examined  by 
'ekmann  and  Pleissner  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  262,  1). 
)0  discovered  as  the  most  important  constituent 
hgone,  Ci0H16O,  an  unsaturated  ketone,  which 


makes  up  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  It  boils  under 
a  pressure  of  60  Mm.  at  from  130°-13I°  E.,  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  0.9323  at  0°  C.  It  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  hydroxylamine  and  with  hydrogen 
bromide.  When  reduced  by  sodium  in  ethereal 
solution  pulegone  is  changed  into  menthol.  Pule- 
gone  is  most  abundant  in  the  Spanish  oil,  and 
less  abundant  in  American  and  Algerian  oils. 
(See  also  Wallach,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  272,  122,  and 
Semmler,  Bet:  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  25,  3515.)  It  is 
stated  (B.  M.  J.,  March,  1890)  that  the  oil  is 
largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abor- 
tion, and  is  popularly  believed  to  be  safer  and 
more  certain  than  the  other  volatile  oils.  Taylor 
denies,  however,  that  the  oil  is  an  abortifaeient 
and  it  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  it  is 
capable  of  causing  fatty  degeneration.  (See  8. 
Jb.,  267,  p.  230.) 

Menthiodcl. — This  substance  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  local  application  in  neuralgia.  It 
is  prepared  by  carefully  heating  four  parts  of  men- 
thol in  a  capsule,  adding  one  part  of  finely  pow- 
dered iodol,  and  triturating  into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  which  is  made  into  cones  or  pencils  of  a 
suitable  size.  If  the  mass  is  too  hard,  it  may  be 
softened  by  remelting  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
camphor. 

Menyanthes.  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L.  Buck- 
bean.  Marsh  Trefoil.  Bogbean.  Water  Shamrock. 
Folia  Trifolii  Fibrini,  T.  G.  Menyanthe,  Tre- 
flc  d'  eau,  Fr.  Cod.;  Fieberklce,  Bitterklee, 
Drciblatt,  G  This  gentianaceous  plant  is  a  na- 
tive both  of  Europe  and  North  America,  from 
Greenland  to  Alaska  and  south  to  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  and  California.  All  parts  of  meny- 
anthes are  efficacious,  but  the  leaves  were  formerly 
official. 

The  taste  of  buckbean  is  intensely  bitter  and 
somewhat  nauseous,  the  odor  of  the  leaves  faint 
and  disagreeable.  The  plant  has  been  examined 
by  Trommsdorff,  Brandes,  Landerer,  and  Kro- 
mayer.  Its  virtues  depend  on  a  bitter  principle 
denominated  menyanthin,  which  may  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  use  by  treating  the  spirituous 
extract  of  the  plant  with  hydrated  lead  oxide,  re- 
moving the  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  liquor,  exhausting  the  residue 
with  alcohol,  and  again  evaporating  with  a  gentle 
heat.  It  has  a  pure  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  water,  but  not  in  pure  ether,  and  is  chemi- 
cally neutral.  Kromaycr  (1865)  assigns  to  it  the 
formula  C30H46O14,  and  states  that  it  breaks  up 
on  heating  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  a  fer- 
mentable sugar  and  menyanthol,  CsHsO,  a  color- 
less, difficultly  volatilizable  oil,  with  an  odor  like 
that  of  bitter  almond.  K.  Leuderich  {A.  Phann., 
1892,  38  and  48)  has  since  studied  menyanthin, 
and  gives  it  the  formula  C33liso(^i4.  and  states 
that  its  decomposition  products  are  a  phenol-like 
body,  menyanthol,  C7H11O2.  a  resinous  product, 
and  a  left-rotatory  sugar.  With  the  ordinary  prop- 
erties of  the  bitter  tonics,  menyanthes  unites  a 
cathartic  power:  in  large  doses  it  may  cause 
vomiting.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root 
as  a  tonic  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  (1.3- 
2.0  Gm.)  :  of  an  infusion,  prepared  with  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  from  one  to  two 
fluidounces  (30-60  Cc. )  ;  and  of  the  extract,  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.),  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  drachm  of  the 
powder,  or  four  fluidounces  of  the  strong  decoc- 
tion, generally  purges,  and  often  occasions  vomit- 
ing. 
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Mercurethyl  Chloride.  Hg  ( C2H5 )  CI— This  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sub- 
limate, but  is  not  likely  to  come  into  use.  (See 
A.  J.  P.,  xlv.  337.) 

Mercurialis.  Mercurialis  annua,  L.  Mercury 
Herb.  French  Mercury. — An  herbaceous  European 
plant,  of  the  family  of  Euphorbiacea?,  which  has 
been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times  as  a 
purgative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  When 
boiled,  it  loses  its  acridity,  and  in  this  condition 
has  been  used  as  an  emollient.  Another  species,  M. 
perennis,  L.,  or  dog's  mercury,  also  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, is  poisonous.  (Merat  and  De  Lens.)  Reick- 
ardt  has  discovered  in  M.  annua  a  volatile  alka- 
loid, which  he  named  mercurialine.  According  to 
E.  Schmidt  (P.  J.,  vol.  x.  29),  mercurialine  is 
identical  with  methylamine,  CH3NH2,  and  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  mercurialis  with  trimethylamine.  It 
is  a  liquid  of  an  oily  appearance,  narcotic  odor,  and 
alkaline  reaction;  boils  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.)  ; 
forms  salts  with  the  acids;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide; 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water;  on  exposure  to 
the  air  it  is  changed  into  a  resin  of  a  buttery 
consistence,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  man; 
but  Hugo  Schuiz  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  April,  1886,  88) 
found  that  neither  the  fluidextract  nor  the  herb 
given  as  food  was  capable  of  killing  either  the  pig 
or  the  rabbit,  and  that  four  and  a  half  grains 
(0.29  Gm.)  of  the  mercurialine  hypodermically 
injected  had  no  effect.  The  urine  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  colored  reddish. 

Mercuric  Acetate.    (CH3C0O)2Hg  Colorless, 

laminar  crystals,  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water,  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Used  as  a  wash  for  freckles, 
in  1  to  300  solution  and  internally  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic  in  doses  of  one-sixth  to  one  grain  (0.010- 
~*65  Gm.). 

Menmrlc  Albuminate.  Hydrargyri  Albu- 
minas.  Quec'iCsilberalbuminat,  G. — This  compound 
is  not  constant  ana  175  wade  by  adding  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  mercuric  chlonae  ^  *  1  in  8  solution 
of  desiccated  egg  albumin  and  heating.  The  di- 
gestion is  continued  for  48  hours,  during  which 
time  the  albumin  is  kept  in  excess.  The  moist 
precipitate  is  then  carefully  dried  and  mixed  with 
enough  sugar  of  milk  to  make  the  amount  of 
mercuric  chloride  present  represent  0.4  per  cent. 
It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  surgical  powder. 

Mercuric  Amidosuccinamate.  Hydrargyri 
Amidosuccinamas.  Asparagin  Mercury.  Aspara- 
gin-Quecksilber,  G.  Hg  ( C4H7N2O3 )  3.— Made  by 
dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  a  warm  solution  of 
amido-succinamic  acid,  or  asparagin,  and  setting 
aside  to  crystallize.  Colorless,  needle-like  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  water.  Used  in  syphilis,  subcu- 
taneously,  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution. 

Mercuric  and  Zinc  Cyanide. — Hydrargyri  et 
Zinci  Cyanidum  is  stated  by  Dunstan  to  be  a  true 
chemical  compound,  with  the  formula  Zn4Hg 
(CN)i0.  It  is  a  white  powder,  entirely  insoluble 
in  water.  This  substance  has  been  very  highly 
recommended  by  Lister  as  an  antiseptic  dressing, 
and  is  believed  by  him  to  be  practically  free  from 
irritating  or  poisonous  properties. 

Mercuric  Benzoate. — Hydrargyri  Benzoas, 
Hg(C6H5C00)2  +  H20,  is  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  between  an  alkaline  benzoate  and  a 
mercuric  salt;  it  is  a  whhe  crystalline,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  powder,  which  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  the  latter 
effect  being  due  to  its  property  of  forming  easily 
soluble  double  salts  with  the  haloids.  It  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Stukowenkow  for 


hypodermic  use  and  in  gonorrhoea.  For  urethra 
injections  the  solution  may  be  1  to  1000  or  20<ki 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium  chloride.  Foi 
subcutaneous  injections  it  is  employed  in  con 
junction  with  cocaine,  the  following  being  th 
proportions:  mercuric  benzoate,  0.2  to  0.3;  sodiun 
chloride,  0.1;  cocaine  hydrochloride,  0.15;  distill© 
water,  40.    (A.  Pharm.,  April,  18S9.) 

Mercuric  Chlorideurea  Solution.  Hydrav 
gyri  Chloridi  Carbamidum.    Hydrargyrum  bichlr 
ratum  carbamidatum  solutum. — As  the  solutio 
quickly  changes  it  should  be  prepared  extemp< 
raneously  as  follows :    1  Gm.  of  mercuric  chl< 
ride  is  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  water  with  the  ai 
of  heat,  and,  when  cold,  0.5  Gm.  of  urea  is  addc 
and  the  liquid  filtered.    The  solution  is  given 
doses  amounting  to  15  minims  (0.9  Cc. )  in 
hours,  equal  to  one-sixth  grain  (0.010  Gm.) 
mercuric  chloride.    It  is  employed  subcutaneous 
in  syphilis. 

Mercuric  Cyanide.  Hydrargyri  Cyanidui 
U.  S.  1890.  Hg(CN)2  =  250.18.  Hydrargy 
Cyanuretum,  U.  8.  1850.  Cyanide  of  Mcrcur 
Hydrargyrum  Cyanatum  (Borussicum) . 

The  process  for  the  preparation  of  this  su 
stance,  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870  was:  "Tal 
of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  five  troyoun-cca 
Sulphuric  Acid  four  troyounces  and  one  hundr 
and  twenty  grains;  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  in  fi;i 
powder,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dl 
solve  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  in  fcwen  j 
fluidounces  of  Water,  and  add  the  solution  to 
Sulphuric  Acid,  previously  diluted  with  ten  Ih 
ounces  of  Water,  and  contained  in  a  glass  retojj 
Distil  the  mixture  nearly  to  dryness  into  a 
ceiver,  containing  ten  fluidounces  of  Water  a)j 
three  troyounces  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
aside  two  fluidounces  of  the  distilled  liquid,  aij 
to  the  remainder  add,  with  agitation,  sufficient 
Oxide  to  destroy  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  ac 
Then  filter  the  solution,  and,  having  added  the 
served  liquid,  evaporate  the  whole  in  a  dark  pla 
in  order  that  crystals  may  form.    Lastly,  dry  1 
crystals  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  botf, 
protected  from  the  light."  U.  8.  1870. 

The  formula  of  the'U.  S.  P.  1870  is  based  uj 
that  of  Winckler.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  genera, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  ferl 
cyanide,  and,  being  received  in  a  vessel  contain)!; 
water  and  a  portion  of  mercuric  oxide,  reacts  wj 
the  oxide,  according  to  the  reaction 

(HCN)a  +  HgO  =  Hg(CN)2  +  H20 
generating,  by  double  decomposition,  water, 
mercuric  cyanide  which  is  held  in  solution, 
ficient  mercuric  oxide  is  not  used  at  first  to 
rate  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  genera 
because  should  there  happen  to  be  any  excessf 
the  oxide  there  would  be  produced  on  evaporatl 
instead  of  the  substance  wanted,  a  peculiar  1 
composed  of  cyanide  and  mercuric  oxide,  wjl 
would    crystallize    in    small    acicular  crysj 
Hence  a  portion  of  the  water  still  contairi 
uncombined  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  aside,  tc|] 
added  to  the  'liquid  in  which  the  acid  had 
been   completely   saturated  by  the  addition! 
mercuric  oxide,  and  thus  at  least  neutralize  I 
mercuric  oxide  that  might  be  present  in  ifl 
excess.    A   surplus   of   hydrocyanic  acid  wf 
be  of  no  disservice,  except  for  the  loss  of  matd 
incurred,  as  it  is  evaporated  in  the  subseqj 
concentration.    Mercuric  cyanide  should  be 
in  well-stoppered,  dark  amber-colored  bottles.) 

Properties. — "  Colorless    or    white.  pnsnj 
crystals,  odorless,  and  having  a  bitter,  met; 
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;aste  (the  salt  is  exceedingly  poisonous).  Becom- 
ng  dark-colored  on  exposure  to  light.    Soluble,  at 
15°  C.  (59°  F.)  in  12.8  parts  of  water,  and  in  15 
jarts  of  alcohol;  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
n  6  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  very  sparingly  solu- 
>le  in  ether.    When  slowly  heated  in  a  glass  tube, 
he  salt  decrepitates,  and  decomposes  into  metallic 
nercury  and  inflammable  cyanogen  gas,  which 
mrns  with  a  purple  ilame.    On  further  heating, 
he  blackish  residue,  consisting  of  paracyanogen 
vith  globules  of  metallic  mercury,  is  wholly  dis- 
ipated.    If  1  part  of  the  salt  be  gently  heated 
nth  1  part  of  iodine  in  a  dry  test-tube,  it  will  af- 
ord  at  first  a  yellow  sublimate  which  afterwards 
leconies  red,  and  above  this  a  sublimate  of  color- 
sss,  needle-shaped  crystals  will  be  formed.  On 
dding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution 
f  the  salt,  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved, 
i  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  should 
e  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  should  not  yield, 
n  the  gradual  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potas- 
ium  iodide  test-solution,  either  a  red  or  a  red- 
ish  precipitate,   soluble   in   an   excess   of  the 
recipitant,  nor  should  it  yield  a  white  precipi- 
ite  with  silver  nitrate  test-solution  ( absence  of 
lercuric  chloride)."  U.  S.  1890.    In  composition, 
is  a  normal  mercuric  cyanide,  consisting  of  one 
;om  of  the  metal  and  two  atoms  of  cyanogen,  its 
irmula  being  HgCy2,  or  Hg  ( CN )  2. 
Mercuric  cyanide  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
ir  corrosive  sublimate,  with  the  statement  that 
is  less  irritating,  equally  germicidal,  and  free 
om  action  upon  surgical  instruments.  Procho- 
>w  gives  from   twenty-five  to  thirty-five  drops 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  hypodermically  without 
using  local  irritation,  and  with  great  asserted 
Befit,  in  chronic  syphilis.    Chaleix   (Journ.  de 
ed.  de  Paris,  March,  1900)  reports  death  from 
ie  use  of  a  vaginal  injection  containing  fourteen 
ains  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Dose,  internally,  from 
le-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  (0.004- 
008  Gm.). 

Mercuric  Formamide  Solution.  Hydrargyri 
nmamidum.  Hydrargyrum  formamidatum  so- 
tum.  Quecksilberformamidldsung,  G. — A  solu- 
m  made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  mer- 
ric  oxide,  obtained  from  10  Gm.  of  mercuric 
loride,  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  formamide,  and 
ding  sufficient  water  to  make  1000  Ce.  It  is 
tended  for  hypodermic  injection  in  syphilis,  six- 
en  minims  (1  Ce. )  of  the  solution  being  given  in 
hours,  corresponding  to  one-sixth  grain  (0.010 
n.)  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Mercuric  Gallate.  Hydrargyri  Gallas.  Mer- 
rigallat,  G.  [C6H2  ( OH )  3C02]  2Hg.— Made  by  rub- 
ng  together  molecular  proportions  of  gallic  acid 
d  moist  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  and  dry- 
*  the  product.  It  forms  a  blackish  or  greenish 
wder,  insoluble  in  most  solvents.  The  com- 
und  is  nsed  in  place  of  the  tannate,  which  is 
ss  stable,  as  an  antisyphilitic,  in  doses  of  from 
e-half  to  one  grain  (0.032-0.065  Gm.)  daily. 
Mercuric  Iodotannate.  Hydrargyri  lodotan- 
s. — Iodotannate  of  Mercury,  according  to  J. 
>urry  (B.  G.  T.,  April,  1888),  is  a  soluble,  non- 
itating  compound.  For  hypodermic  use  a  solu- 
»n  is  prepared  from  mercury  0.008  Gm.,  iodine 
'3  Gm.  kramerotannic  acid  0.04  Gm.,  and  glyc- 
n  1  Ce. 

Mercuric  Lactate.  Hydrargyri  Lacticum.  (C3 
03)2Hg — It  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
uble  in  water.  This  preparation  has  been 
sd  hypodermically  in  dose  of  one-sixth  grain 
•010  Gm.)  a  day. 


Mercuric  Oxycyanide.  Hydrargyri  Oxycyani- 
dum.  Hg20(CN)2. — This  oxycyanide  has  been 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sublimate 
( dose  the  same ) ,  for  hypodermic  use  in  syphilis, 
and  as  a  local  agent  in  conjunctivitis  and  gonor- 
rhoea;  1  to  5000,  increased  as  borne. 

Mercuric  Peptonate.  Hydrargyri  Peptonas. 
Under  this  name  there  has  been  introduced  a  yel- 
lowish liquid,  having  a  saline  feebly  metallic  taste 
and  slightly  acid  reaction.  It  is  a  solution  of 
mercuric  peptonate  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  may 
be  used  hypodermically  without  production  of 
pain.  Fifteen  minims  (0.9  Cc.)  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  (0.010  Gm.)  of 
mercuric  chloride.  As  a  substitute  for  this  has 
been  proposed  gluten-peptone  sublimate.  This  has 
been  introduced  as  a  white  lustrous  hygroscopic 
powder,  or  more  commonly  in  1  per  cent,  solution. 
It  is  said  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  to  be  an  efficient,  non-irritating  prep- 
aration for  hypodermic  use. 

Mercuric  Phenylate. — Hydrargyri  Carbolas, 
Mercuric  Carbolate,  ( CeH50 )  2Hg,  occurs  as  color- 
less needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  taken  up  by  hot  alcohol,  by  ether,  or  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  by  glacial  acetic  acid. 
This  substance  has  been  used  as  an  antisyphilitic 
in  doses  of  from  a  third  to  a  half  grain  (0.021- 
0.032  Gm. ) . 

Mercuric  Pyroborate. — Hydrargyri  Pyroboras, 
HgB407,  is  an  amorphous,  brown,  insoluble  pow- 
der, which  has  been  commended  by  V.  Tokayer 
(Ph.  Post,  1892)  as  a  local  application  in  the 
treatment  of  specific  and  other  ulcerations. 

Mercuric  Salicylate.     Hydrargyri  Salicylas. 

Neutral   Mercuric  Salicylate  This   is   a  white, 

amorphous,  tasteless  and  odorless  powder,  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  having  the 
formula  ( C6H4OHC02 )  2Hg.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced as  a  remedy  by  Silva  Araujo  of  Eio  Janeiro, 
who  affirmed  that  it  had  less  influence  upon  the 
alimentary  tract,  that  it  was  better  borne  than 
any  other  preparation  of  mercury,  and  that  it  was 
also  more  effective  in  syphilis. 

The  statements  of  Araujo  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  confirmed  by  various  physicians,  and  espe- 
cially has  it  been  asserted  that  the  salicylate  may 
be  given  by  intra-museular  injection  without  pro- 
ducing local  effects,  and  with  a  rapid  mercurial- 
ization  of  the  system.  The  dose  internally  is  from 
one-fourth  to  one  grain  (0.016-0.065  Gm.),  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Hypodermically,  one-sixth  of 
a  grain  (0.010  Gm.)  may  be  given  with  an  equal 
amount  of  potassium  carbonate,  in  distilled  water. 

Mercuric  Sozoiodolate.  Hydrargyrum  Sozo- 
jodolicum.  (C6H2T2(OH)S03)2Hg.— This  com- 
pound is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  scarcely  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  more  so  in  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  This  preparation,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain 31  per  cent,  of  mercury  and  38  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Wit- 
thauer  (M.  M.  W.,  Aug.  1892)  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilitic  ulcerations,  enlarged  glands,  and 
skin  diseases,  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent,  oint- 
ment. The  1  per  cent,  solution  is  also  used  by 
Genzmer,  as  an  injection  into  diseased  joints,  etc. 

Mercuric  Subsulphate,  Yellow.  Hydrargyri 
Subsulphas  Flavus.  U.  S.  1890.  Yellow  Mer- 
curic Subsulphate.  Basic  Mercuric  Sulphate. 
Turpeth  Mineral.  Hg(Hg0)2S04  =  722.61.  Hy- 
drargyri Sulphas  Flava,  U.  S.  1870.  Hydrargyri 
Subsulphas. 

"Mercury,  one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces 
av.,  230  grains] ;    Sulphuric  Acid,  thirty  cubic 
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centimeters  [or  1  fluidounce,  7  minims];  Nitric 
Acid,  twenty-five  cubic  centimeters  [or  405  min- 
ims] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Upon  the-  Mercury,  contained  in  a  capacious  flask, 
pour  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  previously  mixed  with 
fifteen  cubic  centimeters  [or  243  minims]  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  then  add,  very  gradually,  the  Nitric 
Acid,  previously  mixed  with  twenty-five  cubic 
centimeters  [or  405  minims]  of  Distilled  Water, 
and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat  until  reddish  fumes 
are  no  longer  given  off.  Transfer  the  mixture  to 
a  porcelain  capsule,  and  heat  it  on  a  sand-bath, 
under  a  hood  or  in  the  open  air,  wifch  frequent 
stirring,  until  a  dry,  white  mass  remains.  Reduce 
this  to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  it  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  with  constant  stirring,  to  two  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fluidounces,  5  fluidrachms] 
of  boiling  Distilled  Water.  When  all  has  been 
added,  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes;  then 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  decant  the  supernatant 
liquid,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  strainer,  wash 
it  with  warm  Distilled  Water,  until  the  washings 
no  longer  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  dry  it  in  a 
moderately  warm  place.  Keep  the  product  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  light."  V.  8. 
1890. 

When  normal  mercuric  sulphate  is  thrown  into 
boiling  or  . even  warm  water  it  is  instantly  decom- 
posed, and  an  insoluble  salt  is  precipitated,  which 
is  turpeth  mineral.  Its  composition  is  Hg3SC>6, 
or,  more  clearly  expressed,  HgSO*  +  2HgO ;  that 
is,  a  compound  of  one  molecule  of  mercuric  sul- 
phate and  two  molecules  of  mercuric  oxide. 

Yellow  mercuric  sulphate  is  "  a  heavy,  lemon- 
yellow  powder,  odorless  and  almost  tasteless;  per- 
manent in  the  air.  Soluble  in  about  2000  parts 
of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  P.),  and  in  600  parts  of 
boiling  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  readily  solu- 
ble in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated, 
the  salt  turns  red,  becoming  yellow  again  on 
cooling.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  volatilized,  evolving 
vapors  of  mercury  and  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and. 
leaving  no  residue.  A  solution  of  the  salt  in  ni- 
tric or  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  gives 
with  potassium  iodide  test-solution  a  red  precipi- 
tate, and  with  barium  chloride  test-solution  a 
white  one.  The  salt  should  be  completely  soluble 
in  10  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (absence  of  mer- 
curous  salt  or  of  lead)."  V.  8.  1890.  It  was  orig- 
inally called  turpeth  mineral,  from  its  resemblance 
in  color  to  the  root  of  Ipomcea  Turpethum. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
mercurial  and  producing  ptyalism.  It  is,  however, 
in  full  dose  violently  emetic,  and  in  modern 
medicine  has  been  chiefly  used  in  true  croup, 
especially  on  account  of  its  very  high  recommenda- 
tion by  Fordyce  Barker.  It  is  a  dangerous  rem- 
edy, especially  with  young  children,  several  cases 
having  been  reported  in  which,  failing  to  cause 
vomiting,  it  has  produced  death  preceded  by  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  corrosive  sublimate 
poisoning.  (See  M.  News,  xliii.  1883;  also,  Lon- 
don Med.  Gas.,  1847.)  Emetic  dose  for  a  child 
two  years  old,  two  to  three  grains  (0.13-0.2 
Gm.)  ;  for  adult,  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.32 
Gm.),  repeated  in  fifteen  minutes  if  it  does  not 
operate.  Alterative  dose,  one-fourth  to  half  a 
grain  (0.016-0.032  Gm.). 

Mercuric  Succinimide.  Hydrargyri  Succinimi- 
dum.  (CiHiOaNJaHg.— This  drug  may  be  formed 
by  heating  -together  succinic  acid,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  ammonia,  which  combine  with  mercuric 
oxide  to  form  a  compound  which  occurs  as  a 
White  silky  powder  soluble  in  water.    This  solu- 


tion remains  quite  unchanged  when  kept.  Accord 
ing  to  Vollert,  the  solution  of  one  and  thi 
tenths  grammes  of  this  salt  in  one  hundred 
water  is  free  from  irritant  properties,  and  w 
used   hypodermically    produces    no  disagreeabl 
local   or  even   secondary  symptoms.  [Th. 
1888.) 

Mercuric  Sulphate.    Hydrargyri  Sulphas.  By 
drargyrum  Sulphuricum.    Normal  Mercuric  8 
phate.    Sulfate  mercurique,  Fr.  Mereurisulfat 
HgSOi. — Made  by  heating  together  18  parts 
mercury,  10  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  a 
3  parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  25  per  cent,  ni 
acid,  in  a  flask,  on  a  sand  bath,  until  reddis 
vapors  cease  to  be  given  off,  then  drying  n 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  an  open  dish,  constantly  sti 
ring.    It  is  a  heavy  white  crystalline  pow 
used  in  making  turpeth  mineral,  and  mercu 
and   mercurous   chlorides.      It   has  no  use 
medicine. 

Mercuric  Sulphide.  U.  S.  1880.  Hydrargy 
Sulphidum  Rubrum.    lied  Sulphide  of  Mcrcu 
Cinnabar.    HgS  =  230.33.    Hydrargyri  Sulph 
turn  Rubrum,  U.  8.  1870.    Cinnabaris.  Hydrai 
rum   8ulfuratum   Rubrum,   P.    G.  Sulfure 
Hydrargyricum.     Sulfure  rouge  de  Mercure, 

Rothes   Schicefelquecksilber,   Zinnober,   G  Th 

preparation,  which  was  formerly  official  both 
the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeia 
has  been  finally  dropped  from  each.    It  can 
made  by  mixing  together  forty  parts  of  mereui 
and  eight  parts  of  sulphur,  and  subliming 
mass  after  it  has  become  cold.    In  order  to  rend 
the  combination  more  prompt,  the  sulphur  is  fi 
melted,  and  the  addition  of  the  mercury  shou 
be  made  gradually,  while  the  mixture  is  c 
stantly  stirred.    Barker  recommends  the  additi 
of  the  metal  by  straining  it  upon  the  melt 
sulphur  through  a  linen  cloth,  whereby  it  fa 
in  a  minutely  divided  state.    When  the  tempe 
ture  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  the  coml 
nation  takes  place  suddenly  with  a  slight 
plosion,  attended  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphi 
which  must  be  extinguished  by  covering  the  vess 
A  black  mass  will  thus  be  formed,  containi 
generally  an  excess  of  sulphur,  which,  before 
sublimation  is  performed,  should  be  separat 
by  gently  heating  the  powdered  mass  on  a  sa 
bath.    The  sublimation  is  best  performed,  on 
small  scale,  in  a  closely  stoppered  glass  flask,  wh 
should  be  placed  in  a  crucible  containing  sai 
and  thus  arranged,  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
equivalent  quantities  for  forming  this  sulph 
are  31.83  of  sulphur  and  198.5  of  mercury. 

Cinnabar  is  seldom  prepared  on  a  small  sc 
being  made  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes 
the  arts.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  nea 
all  manufactured  in  Europe,  but  it  is  now  made 
an  enormous  extent  in  this  country.  In  Holla 
where  it  is  largely  manufactured,  the  sulphu 
melted  in  a  cast  iron  vessel,  and  the  mercury 
added  in  a  divided  state,  by  causing  it  to  p 
through  chamois  leather.  As  soon  as  the  c 
bination  has  taken  place,  the  iron  vessel  is  s 
mounted  by  another,  into  which  the  cinnabar 
sublimed.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  the  m 
rials  emploved  in  one  operation  the  finer  will 
the  tint  of  "the  product.  It  is  also  important 
the  manufacture  to  use  pure  materials,  and 
drive  off  any  uncombined  sulphur  which  may  e 
in  the  mass  before  submitting  it  to  sublimat) 
In  the  United  States,  Martin's  method,  consist 
of  the  agitation  together  of  quicksilver,  sulpl: 
and  an  alkaline  sulphide,  appears  to  have  the  p 
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srence.    Another  process  for  its  manufacture  in 
;he  wet  way  very  largely  employed  is  Brunner's. 
(Wagner's  Ghent.  Tech.,  13th  ed.,  1889,  552.) 
Properties. — "  Brilliant,     dark     red,  crystal- 
ine  masses,  or  a  fine,  bright  scarlet  powder,  per- 
uanent  in  the  air,  odorless  and  tasteless,  insoluble 
n  water,  alcohol,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in 
lilute  solutions  of  alkalies.    It  is  dissolved  by 
litrohydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 
Yhen  heated,  the  salt  becomes  brown  and  then 
Lack,  but,  on  cooling,  it  reassumes  its  red  color. 
it  a  higher  temperature  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a 
luish  flame,  emitting  the  odor  of  burning  sulphur, 
nd  is  finally  volatilized  without  residue.  On  dis- 
olving  the  salt   in   nitrohydrochloric  acid  and 
dding  an  excess  of  stannous  chloride,  metallic 
lercury  is  precipitated.    If  the  salt  be  treated 
ith  warm  solution  of  potassa,  the  filtrate,  after 
eing  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should 
ot  yield  a  yellow  or  orange-colored  precipitate 
arsenic,  antimony)  nor  should  it  produce  a  col- 
ed  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  (ehromates, 
idides,  or  other  sulphides).    If  the  salt  be  di- 
sted  with  diluted  nitric  acid  for  five  minutes, 
le  filtrate,  after  being  much  diluted,  should  not 
darkened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  (abs.  of  red 
ide  of  mercury  or  of  lead)."    U.  S.  1880.  In 
ose  vessels  at  a  red  heat  it  sublimes  without 
composition,  and  condenses  in  a  mass,  composed 
a  multitude   of  small   needles.    When  duly 
igated,  it  furnishes   a   brilliant   red  powder, 
ich  is  the  paint  called  vermilion.    The  same 
mpoimd  occurs  native,  being  the  sole  ore — cin- 
bar — from  which  mercury  is  extracted.  The 
epaiation,  if  purchased  in  powder,  should  be 
refully  examined,  as,  in  that  state,  it  is  some- 
.es  adulterated  with  red  lead,  dragon's  blood,  or 
alk.  If  red  lead  be  present,  acetic  acid  digested 
th  it  will  yield   a  yellow  precipitate  (lead 
Ide)  with  potassium  iodide.     Dragon's  blood 
|iy  be  detected  by  alcohol,  which  will  take  up  the 
bring  matter  of  that  substance,  if  present,  and, 
chalk  be  mixed  with  it,  effervescence  will  be 
(used  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
Cinnabar  is  at  present  only  employed  in  medi- 
pe  by  fumigation,  as  a  rapid  sialagogue,  in  syph- 
ic  affections,  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an 
[mediate  mercurial  impression.    Half  a  drachm 
i  be  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  in  a  close  apart- 
nt,  and  fumes  inhaled  as  they  arise.  These 
sist  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  mercurial  vapor, 
f  former  of  which  must  prove  highly  irritating 
the  patient's  lungs.    A  better  substance  for 
rcurial  fumigation  is  black  mercurous  oxide. 
Mercuric  Thymolacetate.     Uydrargyri  Thy- 
wcetas.  Thijmolquecksilberacetat,G.  (C10H13O) 
|— HgC2H302.— Made  by  adding  a  warm  alka- 
thymol  solution  to  a  warm  solution  of  mer- 
le acetate  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which 
\ns  redissolves  on  shaking.    The  crystals^  are 
rwards  purified  by  recrystallizing  from  dilute 
pum  hydroxide  solution.    In  colorless  crystals, 
readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  very  sol- 
in  alkaline  solution,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
tated  by  acids.    It  contains  about  55  per  cent, 
mercury.    Used  by  injection,  in  syphilis,  sus- 
'ed    in    liquid    petrolatum,    one-fifth  grain 
12  Gm.)  being  given  once  a  week, 
fercuric  Thymolate.    Uydrargyri  Thy  mains. 

Ii20HgOH  Made  by  precipitating  a  solution 

jnercuric  nitrate  with  sodium  thymolate.  An 
able,  violet-green  powder. 

ercuric  Thymolnitrate.     Uydrargyri  Thy- 
*iitras.— This  salt,   (Ci0Hi30)  Hg.HgNOa,  and 


mercuric  thyme-sulphate  [  (Ci0Hi30)  Hg.Hg]2S04, 
have  been  used  wi.th  asserted  benefit  in  syphilis, 
in  hypodermic  doses  of  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  (0.005-0.010  Gm.).  (See  Merck's 
Jahresbericht,  1891,  1892;  also  W.  K.  W.,  March, 
1892.)  Besides  these  preparations  mercuric  naph- 
iholate,  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  containing  30.8  per 
cent,  of  mercury,  and  the  mercuric  forrnamidate, 
a  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  formamide 
upon  mercuric  oxide,  and  the  mercury  tribrom- 
phcnol  acetate,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of 
quicksilver,  have  been  put  upon  the  market;  also 
under  the  name  of  Hydrargyrol,  mercury  para- 
phenylthiouate  (C6H4.0II.S03)2Hg,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  antiseptic,  but  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  is  probably  of  no  practical  value. 

Mercurous  Acetate.  Uydrargyri  Acetas.  Mer- 
curoacetat,  G.  CH3C00Hg. — White,  scaly  crystals, 
soluble  in  about  330  parts  of  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  should  be  kept  dry  and 
away  from  light  as  it  is  decomposed,  by  boiling 
water  and  exposure,  into  mercury  and  mercuric 
acetate.  Used  internally  in  doses  of  from  one- 
fifth  to  one  grain  (0.012  to  0.005  Gm.)  for 
syphilis. 

Mercurous  Bromide. — Uydrargyri  Bromidum, 
HgBr,  is  formed  by  adding  potassium  bromide 
to  mercurous  nitrate.  It  falls  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate.  Mercuric  bromide  (HgBr2)  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  mercurous  bromide  in  water 
containing  bromine.  A.  E.  Ebert  prepared  it  by 
reaction  between  potassium  bromide  and  official 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  For  the  particulars 
of  the  process,  see  a  paper  by  Ebert  in  the  A. 
J.  P.,  March.  1807,  107.  It  'is  in  the  form  of 
colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Exposed  to  heat  it  melts  and  sublimes.  These 
bromides  are  analogous  in  composition  and  medic- 
inal properties  to  the  corresponding  mercury 
iodides.  Mercurous  bromide  is  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  grain  (0.005  Gm.)  daily,  gradually  increased. 
Mercuric  bromide  resembles  corrosive  sublimate, 
is  an  irritant  poison,  and  may  be  administered 
in  doses  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  grain  (0.004  Gm.), 
gradually  increased  to  one-fourth  (0.016  Gm.), 
either  in  the  form  of  pill  or  in  ethereal  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  grain  in  a  fluidrachm  of 
ether. 

Mercurous  Sulphide.  Uydrargyri  Sulphidum 
Nigrum.  Black  tSulphide  of  Mercury.  Ethiops 
Mineral. — This  now  disused  remedy  was  prepared 
as  follows:  "Take  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  each,  a 
pound.  Rub  them  together  till  all  the  globules 
disappear."  U.  8.  1850.  For  properties,  see 
U.  »S'.  D.,  14th  ed.,  1259. 

Mercurous  Sulphocyanate.    Hydrargyri  Sul- 

phocyanas.    Hg(CNS)  This  substance,  formerly 

called  sulphocyanide  of  mercury,  is  produced  by 
mixing  diluted  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  and 
potassium  sulphocyanate.  The  white  precipitate 
which  falls,  after  drying,  swells  up  suddenly  w7hen 
heated,  giving  off  nitrogen,  carbon  disulphide,  and 
poisonous  vapor  of  mercury,  leaving  a  gray 
residue,  mellone.  The  salt  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  toy,  Pharaoh's  serpents. 

Mercurous  Tannate.  Uydrargyri  Tannas. 
Mercurous  tannate,  which  was  first  brought 
forward  by  Lustgarten  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  March, 
1802),  has  received  some  favor  at  the  -hands 
of  syphilographers,  and  is  official  in  the  Aus- 
trian Pharmacopo?ia  Tinder  the  name  of  Hy- 
drargyrum tannicum  osaydulatum.  It  is  de- 
clared that  it  has  the  especial  advantage  of  being 
unabsorbed  in  the  stomach,  but  decomposed  by 
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the  alkaline  juices  of  the  duodenum,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  yield  very  minute  globules  of  metallic 
inercury  for  ready  absorption.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared either  by  precipitating  concentrated  solution 
of  tannic  acid  and  mereurous  nitrate  or  by  rub- 
bing together  tannic  acid  and  mereurous  nitrate. 
According  to  Lustgarten,  the  first  process  yields 
the  better  preparation.  It  is  asserted  that  it 
does  not  irritate  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
syphilis,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm. )  may  be  given  to 
the  adult  daily,  increasing  to  five  grains  (0.32 
Gm.)  or  more  until  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  grains  (6.5-9.8  Gm. )  have  been  taken. 

Mesembryanthemum.  Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum,  L.  Iceplant.  Diamond  Fig.  Gla- 
ciale,  Cristalline,  Fr.  Eiskraut,  G. — A  biennial 
plant  of  the  fam.  Ficoidaceae,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  stem  and  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  crystalline  drops, 
which  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  being 
coated  with  ice.  H.  Mangon  obtained  as  much 
as  43  per  cent,  of  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium 
from  the  dried  leaves.  (A.  J.  P.,  1883,  370.) 
The  herb  is  without  odor,  and  has  a  saline  some- 
what nauseous  taste.  It  is  considered  demulcent, 
diuretic,  and  has  been  useful  in  inflammations 
of  the  pulmonic  and  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane. 

Mesenna.  Musenna.  Bisenna.  Musena,  Mou- 
c6na,  Fr.  Musennarinde,  G. — Under  these  different 
names  has  been  brought  into  notice,  as  a  powerful 
tcBnifuge,  the  bark  of  an  Abyssinian  tree,  Albizzia 
anthelmintica  ( Baill. ) ,  Courd.  (Acacia  anthelmin- 
tica, Baill.,  Besenna  anthelmintica,  Rich.)  (Fam. 
Leguminosoe) .  The  bark  is  in  flat  pieces  from 
five  to  ten  inches  long,  smooth,  slightly  fis- 
sured, of  a  rusty  gray  color  exteriorly,  and 
pale  yellow  and  fibrous  within.  It  consists  of 
four  layers,  one  of  which  contains  very  large  cells, 
with  thick  coats,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  active 
part.  E_  Caventou  and  Legendre  found  in  the 
bark  no  alkaloid,  but  a  peculiar,  acid,  acrid,  resin- 
ous substance.  The  musennin  of  Theil  is  probably 
the  same,  although  not  as  yet  in  a  pure  state. 
The  Abyssinians  employ  the  powdered  bark,  in  the 
dose  of  about  two  ounces,  suspended  in  water  or 
other  liquid,  or  mixed  with  flour  in  the  form  of 
bread,  or  made  into  a  confection  with  honey, 
butter,  etc.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning,  three  or 
four  hours  before  breakfast,  and  no  other  precau- 
tions are  used.  It  produces  no  pain  nor  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions,  not  even  purging  actively. 
Fragments  of  the  worm  are  voided  the  same  even- 
ing, and  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  next  day. 

Mesotan.   Salicylic-acid  Hethyloxymethy  tester. 

C6H4 1  C00CH2  0CH3*  ^'"s  PreParation  is  a  yel- 
low clear  fluid  with  a  peculiar  odor,  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  ordinary  oils.  It  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  local  application  in  all 
forms  of  rheumatism.  In  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  after  its  local  application  the  presence  of 
salicylic  acid  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine. 
When  applied  pure  to  the  skin  and  confined  by 
waxed  paper  or  other  appropriate  dressing  it  pro- 
duces redness  and  sometimes  pronounced  burning 
pains,  so  that  it  should  be  diluted  with  olive  or 
castor  oil.  Even  when  diluted  mesotan  may  pro- 
duce eczematous,  urticarial,  or  other  eruption  upon 
the  skin,  requiring  its  removal  or  further  dilu- 
tion. From  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
fluidraehms  (5.5-9.3  Cc.)  of  an  oily  solution,  con- 
taining 20  to  50  per  cent,  of  mesotan,  may  be 
applied  daily  to  the  affected  part. 


Methacetin.  Para-acetanisidine.  Para-oxy 
methylacetanilide.  C6H4  ( 0CH3)  .NHC2H3O. — This 
differs  from  acetanilide  in  having  an  atom  of  the 
nucleus  replaced  by  the  oxymethyl  group  (OCH3) 
or  from  aeetphenetidin  by  having  oxymethyl  in 
stead  of  oxyethyl  as  a  replacing  group.  It  forms 
lustrous  crystals  free  from  color,  odorless,  melting 
at  127°  C.  (260.6°  F.),  and  distilling  at  higher 
temperatures  unchanged.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  glycerin,  ant' 
fatty  oils.  According  to  F.  Mahnert,  wher 
given  in  toxic  dose  to  rabbits,  it  causes  convul 
sions  and  death  through  its  action  on  the  centra 
nervous  system,  and  is  germicidal  in  1  per  cent 
solution.  Methacetin  appears  to  be  a  powerfu 
antipyretic,  producing  in  fever  a  very  marked  fatj 
of  temperature,  with  a  slow  after-rise;  this  effec 
being  accompanied  by  a  violent  sweating,  which, 
especially  in  phthisis  and  allied  diseases,  greatlj 
interferes  with  the  practical  use  of  the  drug.  Ij 
has  also  been  much  used  in  acute  rheumatism 
but  is  not  as  effective  as  the  salicylates.  As  a 
analgesic,  in  ataxic  and  neuralgic  pains,  it  appeal! 
to  be  distinctly  inferior  to  phenacetin  and  ant: 
pyrine.  No  eruption  from  it  has  been  noticei 
During  its  administration  the  urine  responds 
Trommel  's  test,  but  does  not  contain  sugar,  n 
is  there  hsemoglobinuria.  Dose  for  adults,  eig 
grains  (0.5  Gm.). 

Methethyl. — Under  this  name  there  has  bee) 
offered  for  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic  a  eolorlesi 
neutral  liquid,  having  a  boiling  point  of  lO.d 
C.  (51°  F.)  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9173  i 
3.9°  C.  (39°  F.).  It  is  said  to  be  ethyl  chlorii 
with  a  little  methyl  chloride  and  ehlorofori 
(Ph.  Ztg.,  xliii.) 

Methonal.  (CH3)2C(S02CH3)2.  Dimethylsii, 

phonedimethylmethane  In  the  form  of  colorle 

crystals,  made  by  a  process  similar  to  that  f 
preparing  sulphonal,  excepting  that  niethylme 
captan  is  used  in  place'  of  ethylmercaptan.  It 
used  as  a  hypnotic  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
forty  grains  (1.3-2.6  Gm.). 

Methyl   Alcohol.     Methylic  Alcohol.  Spi 
tus  Pyroxylicus  Rectificatus,  Br.  1864.  Pyi'0} 
neous  Spirit.     Pyroxylic  Spirit.  Wood 
Wood  Alcohol.    Wood  Naphtha.    Alcool  m6th 
lique,  Alcool  formique,  Alcool  de  Bois,  Espi 
de  Bois,  Esprit  pyroligneux,  Fr.    Holzgeist,  MetM 
alcohol,  G.  CH3.OH.— Methyl  alcohol  was  discd 
ered  in  1812  by  Taylor.  When  wood  is  subject 
to  destructive  distillation,  there  is  formed,  besii' 
acetic  acid,  tar,  and  other  products  (see  Creo 
turn,  p.  402),  about  1  per  cent,  of  an  inflammal 
volatile  liquid,  which,  when  separated  and  pu 
fied,  constitutes  methyl  alcohol.  The  crude  liqu 
derived  from  the  wood,  separates  on  standing  iij 
two  liquids;    the  heavier  containing  the  tail 
matters,  and  the  lighter  consisting  of  water,  aj 
tic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  etc.    The  lighter  lid 
is  saturated  with  lime,  and  subjected  to  distill 
tion,  whereby  the  impure  methyl  alcohol  ft 
comes  over,  mixed,  however,  with  various  cH 
pounds,   among  which  are  aldehyde  and  p; 
acetic  spirit  (acetone).    This,  after  having  b 
redistilled  and  deprived  of  water  by  repea 
rectifications  from  lime,  forms  the  methyl  al^ 
of  commerce.      The  commercial  spirit  may 
purified  by  adding  to  it  as  much  calcium  chloi 
as  it  can  dissolve,  and  allowing  the  mixture 
stand  for  a  few  days.    The  methyl  alcohol  un 
with  the  calcium  chloride,  and  the  compot 
formed  is  subjected  to  distillation  to  separate 
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tain  contaminating  substances,  which  distil  over. 
Finally,  the  methyl  alcohol   is  separated  from 
the  calcium  chloride  by  the  addition  of  water 
land  a  new  distillation,  and  from  water  by  recti- 
jfication  from  dry  lime.    Methyl  alcohol,  like  the 
lother  monatomic  alcohols,  can  also  be  formed 
synthetically  in  a  variety  of  ways, — from  marsh 
fcas,  from  formic  acid,  and  from  formaldehyde. 
Pure  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  color- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and 
It  peculiar  odor,  recalling  that  of  acetic  ether, 
it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol, 
lind  ether,  without  having  its  transparency  dis- 
turbed.    It  burns  like  alcohol,  but  with  a  less 
luminous  flame.    Its  sp.  gr.  as  a  liquid  is  0.8021 
It  15.5°  C.   (59.9°  F. ).    Its  vapor  is  irritating 
lo  the  eyes.     It  boils  at  (3(3°   C.    (150.8°  F.) 
■  according  to  other  authorities  at  55°  C,  when 
Ibsolutely  anhydrous ) ,  and  during  ebullition  its 
lapor  causes  concussions,  which  render  its  dis- 
lillation  difficult,  but  may  be  prevented  by  placing 
la  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  layer  of  mercury. 
Is  a  solvent  it  resembles  alcohol,  all  bodies  solu- 
■e  in  that  menstruum  being  likewise  soluble  in 
ft.    Methyl  alcohol  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Irganic  hydroxides  known  as  alcohols.    It  may  be 
ftnsidered  as  a  molecule  of  water  in  which  one 
lydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  the  monad  group 
IHs  (methyl),  derived  from  marsh  gas  (methane) 
ft  the  withdrawal  of  one  hydrogen  atom.  These 
Irganic  hydroxides  are  basic,  and  form  with  both 
ftganic  and  inorganic  acids  salts  called  esters. 
I  The  official  pyroxylic  spirit  was  directed  in  the 
Ir.  Pharmacopoeia  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  from  0.841  to 
■846.   From  the  density  thus  recognized,  it  might 
ft  implied  that  not  the  pure  but  the  commercial 
ftroxylic  spirit  was  contemplated,  which  has  a 
■raw-yellow  color  and  a  powerful  odor  of  wood 
laoke.    But  the  Pharmacopoeia  also  directed  that 
le  spirit  should  be  without  action  on  litmus 
ftper,  free  from  smoky  taste,  and  not  rendered 
Irbid  by  water.    It  therefore  intended  a  purified 
lirit,  and  the  greater  density  must  be  ascribed 
1  the  presence  of  the  10  per  cent,  of  water  al- 
Iwed.     According   to  Morson  of   London,  the 
Ipure  commercial  spirit,  which  is  unfit  for  medic- 
la!  use,  may  be  purified  "  by  largely  diluting  it 
Ith  water,  when  an  oily  substance  separates, 
Iter  the  removal  of  which  the  spirit  may  be  re- 
ftered  by  distillation."    By  passing  the  mixed 
lauds  through  animal  charcoal  the  purification 
I  rendered  more  complete.    Pyroxylic  spirit  has 
fcn  confounded  with   pyroacetic   spirit.  They 
|iy  be  distinguished,  according  to  Scanlan,  by 
icium  chloride,  which  is  without  action  on  the 
Iter,  but  dissolves  in  the  former.    In  applying 
I?  test,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  saturated  solution 
Icalcium  chloride  is  added  to  the  doubtful  liquid 
la  test  tube.    This  solution  is  immiscible  with 
Iroacetic  spirit,  separating  after  agitation,  but 
■solves  instantly  in  pyroxylic  spirit.    The  liquid 
■mined  must  be  so  pure  as  not  to  separate  into 
ft  layers,  nor  to  become  milky  with  water. 
It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  be  able  to  distin- 
Ish  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ordinary 
lohol,  and  in  ether  or  nitrous  ether  which  may 
fte  been  prepared  from  the  methylated  instead 
Ithe  pure  spirit.    For  this  purpose  the  official 
V  is  the  best  which  has  been  proposed  (see 
It  for  methyl  alcohol  under  Alcohol,  page  105). 
Volumbian  spirit  is  simply  a  brand  of  wood 
fthol  of  a  higher  quality,  free  from  empjTeu- 
ftic  odor  and  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  acetone 
■impurity. 


Methylated  spirit,  much  used  in  England,  con- 
tains nine  parts  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  one  part  of 
methyl  alcohol. 

Crude  methyl  alcohol  is  very  largely  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  solvent,  especially  in  the  formation 
of  varnish  and  other  resinous  solutions.  It  is  also 
considerably  employed  as  a  source  of  heat,  but  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  the  spirit  during  burning 
give  off  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  capable  of  producing  an  in- 
toxication similar  to  that  caused  by  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  distinct  in  the  slowness  of  the  onset  and  the 
extraordinary  duration  of  the  symptoms,  which 
may  last  from  three  to  four  days  after  the  com- 
paratively moderate  dose  of  the  drug.  After  dis- 
tinctly toxic  doses  the  fall  of  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture is  very  marked,  and  convulsive  movements 
of  rhythmic  or  choreic  character,  followed  for  a 
day  or  two  by  loss  of  sensation  and  of  reflex 
movements  are  common  phenomena.  Hemorrhage, 
also,  frequently  occurs  from  the  abdominal  tract. 
The  eyes  are  specially  affected,  nystagmus  of  a 
pronounced  type  often  being  present;  also,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil.  Chronic  methyl  alcohol  poi- 
soning is  far  more  dangerous  than  is  ordinary 
alcoholism,  and  amblyopia  due  to  degenerative 
changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  is  a 
very  common  phenomenon.  Both  in  human  poison- 
ing and  in  that  produced  upon  the  lower  animals 
experimentally,  excessive  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  other  organs  is  usually  found  after 
death. 

Methyl  alcohol  amblyopia  may  appear  after  a 
single  debauch.  It  is  accompanied  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision,  absolute,  usually  cen- 
tral, scotoma,  and  rapid  failure  of  vision,  and 
though  temporary  improvement  may  occur,  in 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  ends  in  permanent  loss 
of  useful  vision.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
many  cases  methyl  alcohol  amblyopia  has  re- 
sulted from  the  excessive  use  of  essence  of  ginger, 
or  peppermint,  or  other  aromatics,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  the  alcohol  has  been  used  as  a 
menstruum.  The  permanency  and  severity  of  the 
symptoms  caused  by  methyl  alcohol  depend  in 
part  upon  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Reid  Hunt 
that  it  is  oxidized  in  the  system  with  the  forma- 
tion of  formic  acid,  a  highly  poisonous  substance. 

Methyl  alcohol  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  practical  medicine,  but  appears  to  have  no 
other  remedial  properties  than  those  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  to  be  a  much  more  dangerous  remedy. 
It  has  very  properly  fallen  into  complete  desue- 
tude in  medicine,  and  under  no  circumstance 
should  it  be  employed  by  pharmacists  as  a  men- 
struum. The  treatment  of  methyl  alcohol  poi- 
soning is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  alcohol, 
and  of  the  products  of  its  destruction  within 
the  body,  by  free  sweating  and  by  the  administra- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  alkalized  (sodium 
bicarbonate )  water. 

Methyl  Chloride. — Monochlor methane,  CH3CI, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
upon  methyl  alcohol,  best  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  zinc  chloride. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  condensing  to  a  liquid  at 
—23°  C.  ( — 11.4°  F.),  and  is  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  thirty-five  volumes  of  it,  while 
water  dissolves  four  volumes.  On  account  of  its 
extreme  volatility,  methyl  chloride,  when  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  spray,  produces  extreme  cold 
and  freezing  of  the  part.  It  has  been  used  in  this 
way  as  a  local  anaesthetic.    According  to  Richet 
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and  Marcille  (S.  M.,  1902)  ,  methyl  chloride  acts 
upon  the  animal  as  an  efficient  anaesthetic,  which 
has  practically  no  influence  upon  the  circulation. 
Its  usefulness  seems  to  be  limited  by  its  failure 
to  produce  complete  muscular  relaxation.  We 
know  of  no  clinical  reports  upon  its  activity. 

Methyl  Fluoride.  CH3F. — Henri  Moissan 
(B.  A.  M.,  1890)  affirms  that  this  fluoride  pos- 
sesses anaesthetic  properties. 

Methyl  Iodide.  CH3I.  Iodure  de  Methyl,  Fr. 
Jodmethyl,  G. — This  is  a  heavy  sweet-smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  43°  C.  (109.4°  F. ),  and  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2.23  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  In  the  cold  it 
unites  with  water  to  form  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
CH3I  +  H2O.  It  turns  brown  gradually  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  a  mixture  of 
potassium  iodide  and  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol. 

R.  Kirk  (L.  L.}  Oct.  1885)  commends  methyl 
iodide  as  a  vesicant,  applied  on  lint  under  a 
watch  glass,  a  drop  or  two  of  soda  solution  being 
added  to  neutralize  the  free  iodine  that  may  be 
present.  It  produces  at  once  a  tingling,  burning, 
biting  sensation,  like  pricking  with  a  number  of 
needle  points.  The  maximum  pain  is  reached  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  substance  is  to  be  removed. 
The  blister  produced  is  said  to  be  as  full  of  serum 
as  that  caused  by  cantharides. 

Methyl  Ether.  (CH3)20.  Methylic  Ether. 
Methyl  Oxide.  Hydrate  of  Methylene.  Ether 
mdthylique,  Oxyde  de  Methyl,  Fr.  Methyldther, 
Holzdther,  Formdther,  G  This  substance  was  dis- 
covered by  Dumas  and  PeUigot,  but  was  first  em- 
ployed as  an  anaesthetic  by  B.  W.  Richardson  in 
1867.  He  prepares  it  by  mixing  one  part  pure 
methyl  alcohol  with  two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
heating,  collecting  and  washing  repeatedly  with 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  the  methyl  ether 
which  passes  over.  It  is  a  gas  even  at  low  tem- 
perature. Richardson  saturates  absolute  «thyl 
ether,  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  with  it,  and  at  once 
closely  bottles  the  compound  under  the  name  of 
methyl-ethylic  ether.  For  a  detailed  description 
of  the  preparation  of  methyl  ether  and  of  its 
properties,  see  J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xix.  438.  Accord- 
ing to  Richardson,  methyl  ether  is  a  very  rapid 
and  safe  anaesthetic,  producing  great  muscular 
relaxation  with  extreme  quickness.  (A.  J.  P., 
Sept.  1870;  Dublin  Q.  J.,  Aug.  1870;  L.  L.,  March, 
1870.) 

Methylal.  Methylene  Dimethyl  Ether.  CH2 
(0CH3)2 — This  is  made  by  distilling  methyl  alco- 
hol with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese dioxide,  or  by  abstracting  one  molecule  of 
water  from  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  formalde- 
hyde and  two  of  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  limpid 
colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0.855  at  17°  C.  (62.6° 
F.),  and  boils  at  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.).  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  and  ethereal 
oils.  It  was  originally  proposed  as  an  anaesthetic 
and  hypnotic  by  B.  W.  Richardson  in  1868. 
Richardson,  Motrokhin,  and  Personali  are  in 
general  accord  as  to  its  physiological  action.  It 
produces  in  man  a  sleep  closely  resembling  the  nor- 
mal sleep;  or,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough, 
a  profound  coma  in  which  reflex  actions  are  sus- 
pended. Recovery  is  rapid  on  account  of  its  rapid 
elimination.  The  arterial  pressure  is  reduced,  as 
is  also,  according  to  Motrokhin,  the  irritability 
of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Both  Personali  and  Mot- 
rokhin found  that  it  arrests  the  tetanic  spasms 
produced  by  small  doses  of  strychnine,  although  in 
Motrokhin's  experiments,  when  large  doses  of 
strychnine  were  given,  methylal  seemed  to  acceler- 


ate rather  than  put  off  death.  It  is  employed 
as  an  hypnotic,  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  danger 
and  unpleasant  effects;  but  in  most  cases  patients 
become  so  rapidly  accustomed  to  it  that  its  in- 
fluence soon  disappears,  unless  enormous  doses 
are  used.  The  dose  of  methylal  is  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  (3.75-7.5  Cc),  given  in  emulsion. 

fCH3 

Methylethylcarbinol.  \  CH.OH. 

(C2H5 

There  are  two  compounds  known  respectively 
as  methylethylcarbinol  and  trimethylcarbinol. 
The  former  is  a  strong-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
from  98°  to  100°  C.  (208.4°-212°  F.)  ;  the  latter 
crystallizes  in  plates  melting  at  28°  C.  (82.4" 
F.)  and  boils  at  from  83°  to  84°  C.  (181.4°- 
183.2°  F. ).  These  alcohols  are  said  to  be  vaso- 
motor depressants  and  antipyretics,  the  dimethyl- 
ethyl  compound  being  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two.    (Ph.  Post,  Jan.  1888.) 

Methylphosphin. — Fiirbringer  (Deutsch.  Arch, 
f.  klin.  Med.,  lix.  1897)  has  found  that  this  sub- 
stance is  a  powerful  convulsant  poison,  killing 
when  in  sufficient  dose  by  respiratory  paralysis,  I 
and  having  very  little  direct  influence  upon  the 
circulation.  The  di-methylphosphin  was  found  to, 
be  very  slightly  more  poisonous  than  the  methyl- 1, 
phosphin,  the  fatal  dose  being  about  0.5  gramme! 
per  kilo  for  the  rabbit.  Di-methylphosphin  has:; 
been  used  in  malaria  by  Julius  Mannaberg,  in  the  1 
dose  of  nineteen  grains  (1.2  Gm.)  per  day,  but  is 
inferior  to  quinine.  The  urine  becomes  dark  red-, 
dish-yellow  and  distinctly  fluorescent,  while  nu-lj 
merous  small  yellow  spots  appear  upon  the  skin.ji 

Methylthebaine.  C2oH23N03. — This  product!) 
from  thebaine  has  been  physiologically  investi-j 
gated  by  Crum  Brown  and  Fraser,  and  by  Stock-(i 
man  and  Dott,  and  found  to  have  an  action  sim'i-i 
lar  to  that  of  thebaine,  but  less  powerful.  (B. 
M.  J.,  Jan.  1891.) 

Michelia.  Michelia  nilagirica,  Zenker.  (Famj 
Magnoliaceae.) — This  tree,  which  is  said  to  bet 
abundant  in  the  Neilgherry  hills,  India,  yields  aujl 
aromatic,  volatile  oil,  which  has  entered  com-j 
merce.    (P.  J.,  Jan.  1888.) 

Micrampelis.  Micrampelis  fabacea  (Naud.)[ 
Greene.  (Megarrhiza  californica,  Torr.,  Echinocys j 
tis  fabacea,  Naud. )  Man  Root.  Big  Root.  Gerbi  j 
marra.  (Fam.  Cucurbitaceae.) — J.  P.  Heaney  haij 
obtained  a  substance  from  this  root  of  resinou:< 
character  which  he  calls  megarrhizitin,  an<| 
another  which  he  believes  to  be  a  glucoside  an(|| 
calls  megarrhizin.  It  is  said  to  be  actively  cal 
thartic.  {A.  J.  P.,  1876,  451.)  A  second  glucojJ 
side  was  obtained  by  W.  M.  Young  (A.  J.  P.,  1883? j 
195),  to  which  the  name  of  megarrhin  was  given;] 
It  resembles  saponin,  and  possesses  the  propertjj 
of  dilating  the  pupil.  Young  also  found  twjl 
resins,  one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  other  sol|| 
uble  in  ether. 

Microcidin. — Under  this  name  the  varying  conjj 
pounds  of  sodium  naphthalate  with  other  naplj  | 
thalates  and  phenates  have  been  put  upon  thj 
market,  and  used  as  a  surgical  antiseptic,  in  sohi 
tion  varying  from  three  to  eight  parts  per  thou 
sand. 

Micromeria.  Micromeria  Douglasii,  Bentjf 
Yerba  Buena. — This  labiate  of  California  is  sal 
to  be  a  grateful  aromatic,  and  also  an  anthej 
mintic  and  an  emmenagogue.  For  description,  wit. 
figures,  see  A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1882.  Dose  of  fluidejj 
tract,  from  a  half  to  two  fluidrachms  ( 1.8-7.5  Cc.)  I 

Migrainine. — A  white  powder,  said  by  J.  Hofj 
man  to  be  composed  of  85  per  cent,  of  antipyrin. 
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9  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  and  6  per  cent,  of  citric- 
acid.  It  is  used  in  migraine  and  neuralgia  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm. ). 

Mitchella.  Mitchella  repens,  L.  Squaw  Vine. 
Partridge  Berry.  Chcckerberry.  Winter  Clover. 
(Fam.  Rubiacea;.) — This  small  indigenous  ever- 
green has  been  supposed  to  possess  remedial  prop- 
erties, and  is  said  to  be  employed,  in  decoction, 
by  the  Indian  squaws,  to  facilitate  parturition. 
It  appears  to  be  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent, 
resembling  in  these  respects  the  pipsissewa, 
for  which  it  is  often  substituted.  E.  Breneiser 
(A.  J.  P.,  1887,  228)  found  it  to  contain  some 
resin,  wax,  mucilage,  dextrin,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  saponin. 

Mixture  of  Magnesia  and  Asafetida.  Mis- 
tura  Magnesioe  et  Asafoetidce,  U.  S.  1880.  Mix- 
ture de  Magnesie  et  d'  Asafetide,  Fr.  Magnesia 
und    Btinkasant-Mixtur,    G.— This  preparation, 
which  has  had  some  popular  vogue  under  the  name 
of  Dewees's  Carminative,  was  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1880  to  be  made  as  follows: 
"  Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  five  parts  [or  three 
hundred  and  sixty  grains] ;  Tincture  of  Asafetida, 
seven  parts   [or  ten  fluidraehms]  ;    Tincture  of 
Opium,  one  part  [or  seventy-five  minims] ;  Sugar, 
ten  parts  [or  one  and  a  half  ounces  av.J ;  Dis- 
1  tilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one 
I  hundred  parts  [or  fifteen  fluidounces].    Rub  the 
I  Carbonate  of  Magnesium  and  Sugar,  in  a  mortar, 
I  with  the  Tincture  of  Asafetida  and  Tincture  of 

■  Opium.  Then  gradually  add  enough  Distilled 
1  Water  to  make  the  mixture  weigh  one  hundred 

■  parts  [or  measure  fifteen  fluidounces]."  There  is 
I  but  1  per  cent,  of  tincture  of  opium  in  the  formula 

■  just  given,  while  the  usual  quantity  is  3  per 
I  cent.    The  dose  is  twenty  minims  (1.3  Co.). 

Mollin  is  a  base  for  ointments  that  has  at- 
Itraeted  some  dermatological  notice  in  Germany. 

■  It  is  a  soft  soap,  containing  17  per  cent,  of  uncom- 
Ibined  fat,  and  is  stated  to  be  prepared  by  sapon- 
lifying  without  heat  100  parts  of  cocoa-nut  oil  or 
lof  fresh  fat  with  40  parts  of  solution  of  caustic 
Ipotash,  sp.  gr.  1.145,  mixing  intimately  with  30 
■parts  of  glycerin,  and  heating  carefully.  It  is 
lyellowish  white,  of  a  smooth  and  soft  consistence, 
■not  readily  altered  by  exposure,  free  from  ran- 
Icidity,  and  easily  removed  from  the  skin  by  warm 
lor  cold  water. 

I  Momordica.  Momordica  Balsamina,L.  Balsam 
vLpple.  Balsamina.  (Fam.  Cucurbitaceae. ) — An 
Imnual  climbing  East  Indian  plant,  cultivated  in 
imr  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  ornamental  fruit. 
Irhis  is  ovate,  attenuated  towards  each  extremity, 
lingular,  warty,  not  unlike  a  cucumber  in  appear- 
linee,  of  a  lively  red  or  orange-yellow  color,  easily 
■ailing  when  touched,  and  spontaneously  separating 
Into  several  pieces.  A  liniment  formed  by  infusing 
■he  fruit,  deprived  of  its  seeds,  in  olive  or  almond 
|>il,  is  applied  to  chapped  hands,  burns,  piles, 
wrolapsus  ani,  etc;  and  the  mashed  fruit  is 
jometimes  used  as  a  poultice.  According  to  Des- 
lourtilz,  two  or  three  drachms  taken  internally 
will  kill  a  dog.  An  extract  prepared  from  it  is 
laid  to  be  useful  in  dropsy.  Dose,  six  to  fifteen 
■rains  (0.4-1.0  Gm.). 

I  Monarda.  Monarda  punctata,  L.  Eorsemint. 
Wenthe  de  Cheval,  Fr.  Pferdeminze,  G — This  is 
In  indigenous  perennial  or  biennial  labiate,  grow- 
Ig  in  light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  from  New  York 
I)  Louisiana  and  west  to  Wisconsin.  The  whole 
lerb  is  employed.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
I  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  abounds 
|i  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  dis- 


tillation with  water.  Herman  J.  M.  Schroeter 
(A.  J.  P.,  1888,  120)  found  the  oil  to  consist  of 
a  hydrocarbon,  C'ioHi6  (50  per  cent.),  thymol, 
C10H14O  (25  per  cent.),  and  higher  oxygenated 
compounds,  CioHisO.  Kremers  (Ph.  Rev.,  1890, 
223 )  examined  the  oil  from  authentic  specimens 
and  found  it  to  yield  from  50  to  61  per  cent, 
of  a  phenol  ( thymol ) .  Horsemint  is  stimulant 
and  carminative,  but  is  seldom  used  in  regular 
practice.  In  the  state  of  infusion  it  is  occasionally 
employed  in  families  as  a  remedy  for  flatulent 
colic  and  sick  stomach,  and  for  other  purposes  to 
which  the  aromatic  herbs  are  applied.  Monarda 
fistulosa,  L.,  wild  bergamot,  Oswego  tea,  an 
active  diuretic  (see  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1895,  250; 
1896,  238),  contains,  according  to  J.  W.  Brandel 
and  E.  Kremers,  hydrolhymoquinone,  thymoqui- 
none,  besides  cymcne,  carvacrol  and  limonene 
(Ph.  Rev.,  19).  The  oil  of  Monarda  citriodora, 
Cerv.,  or  prairie  bergamot,  according  to  Brandel 
(P.  J.,  53,  547),  contains  65  per  cent,  of  a  phenol 
and  1.2  per  cent,  citral.  For  the  composition  of 
monarda  oils  see  Ph.  Archiv.,  1899,  73. 

Monesia. — A  South  American  vegetable  ex- 
tract, which  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
bark  of  Lucuma  glycyphlwa,  Mart,  and  Eichl. 
(Ghrysophyllum  glycyphlwum,  Casar)  (Fam. 
Guttifera?),  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  the 
forests  near  Rio  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  in  Brazil. 
(-/.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  vi.  63.)  The  bark,  which  has 
also  entered  commerce,  is  in  pieces,  some  of  which 
are  three  or  four  lines  thick,  is  very  compact  and 
heavy,  of  a  deep  brown  or  chocolate  color, contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  grayish  color  of  the  epider- 
mis when  this  remains,  and  of  smooth  fracture. 
The  extract  was  received  from  South  America  in 
cakes  weighing  rather  more  than  a  pound,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
of  a  dark  brown  almost  black  color,  very  brittle,  of 
a  fracture  neither  very  dull  nor  very  shining,  and 
of  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and 
ultimately  acrid,  the  acrimony  being  very  per- 
sistent, and  especially  felt  in  the  fauces.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water.  The  bark  was  found 
by  Derosne,  Henry,  and  Fayen  to  contain,  in 
one  hundred  parts.  1.2  of  stearin,  chlorophyll, 
and  wax,  1.4  of  glycyrrhizin,  4.7  of  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  saponin,  called  monesin,  7.5  of 
tannic  acid,  9.2  of  a  red  coloring  substance,  1.3 
of  malic  acid  and  calcium  malate,  3.0  of  various 
salts,  including  silica,  ferric  oxide,  and  manganese, 
and  71.7  of  pectic  acid  or  pectin  and  of  lignin, 
including  loss,  besides  traces  of  an  aromatic  prin- 
ciple and  of  gum.  A  more  recent  analysis  by 
Peckolt  (.4.  J.  P.,  1884,  626)  gives  monesia- 
tannic  acid,  which  gives  a  black  coloration  with 
iron  salts,  gallic  acid,  monesin,  an  acrid,  amor- 
phous body,  lucumin,  a  body  crystallizing  in  silky 
needles,  a  bitter  substance,  glycyrrhizin,  tartaric 
and  citric  acids,  wax,  etc.  Monesin,  which  is  now 
considered  as  identical  with  saponin,  C33H54O18, 
was  obtained  by  treating  the  bark  or  extract  with 
alcohol,  adding  to  the  tincture  an  excess  of  cal- 
cium hydroxide  in  fine  powder,  filtering,  evaporat- 
ing the  clear  liquor  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue 
with  water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and 
again  evaporating  to  dryness.  Thus  procured  it 
was  in  transparent  yellowish  scales,  which  were 
easily  pulverized,  forming  a  white  powder.  It  was 
uncrystallizablc,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  gave  the  property 
of  frothing,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  had  no 
power  to  saturate  acids,  was  without  odor,  but 
had  a  slightly  bitterish  taste,  followed  by  a  de- 
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cided  and  permanent  acrimony  in  the  posterior 
mouth  and  fauces.  Monesia  owes  its  activity 
probably  to  this  principle  and  to  tannic  acid. 

Monesia  is  stomachic  and  feebly  astringent, 
and  has  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  in 
diarrhoea,  haemoptysis,  menorrhagia,  scrofula, 
scurvy,  also  as  a  local  remedy  in  leucorrhcea, 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  ulcers. 
It  is  applied  to  ulcers  either  by  being  sprinkled  in 
powder  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment made  with  one  part  of  the  extract  and 
seven  parts  of  simple  ointment.  The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  from  two  to  ten  grains  ( 0.13-0. 05 
Gm.),  repeated  every  one  to  three  hours.  Monesin 
has  been  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  about 
half  a  grain  ( 0.032  Gm. ) ,  and  has  also  been  applied 
to  ulcers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  oxytocic, 
but  it  is  seldom  used. 

Mongumo  Bark. — For  analysis  of  this  Mad- 
agascar bark,  which  is  said  by  E.  M.  Holmes  to 
resemble  the  bark  of  Ochrosia  borbonica,  see  P.  J., 
ix.  816.  It  was  examined  by  Dragendorff,  who 
found  mongumic  acid,  resin,  waxy  substance,  a 
glucoside  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  metarabic 
acid,  fatty  matter,  calcium  oxalate  and  a  substance 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  in  water. 

Monsonia. — According  to  John  Maberly  (L.  L., 
Feb.  1897;  July,  1898),  certain  South  African 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  Geraniacese, 
having  large  fleshy  roots,  are  valuable  remedies 
in  the  treatment  both  of  acute  and  chronic  dysen- 
tery ;  such  are  especially  Monsonia  ovata,  Cav., 
and  M.  burkeana,  Planch.,  ex.  Harv.  and  Lond. ; 
also  certain  Pelargoniums.  Under  the  name  of 
t'Namie,  the  natives  of  Namaqualand  are  said  to 
use  the  root  of  Pelargonium  antidysentericum, 
Kostel.  Maberly  believes  that  the  Pelargoniums 
are  especially  valuable  in  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
and  upper  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and 
the  Monsonias  when  the  disease  is  low  down  in 
the  intestines.  The  dose  of  monsonia  is  given 
as  half  an  ounce  (15.5  Gm.).  It  is  believed  that 
the  plants  are  not  poisonous.  Dose  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75- 
7.5  Cc.)  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Morindin. — This  principle,  discovered  by  An- 
derson in  Morinda  tinctoria,  Roxb.  (M.  citrifolia, 
Hunt.,  not  L.),  or  Indian  mulberry  (Fam.  Rubi- 
acese),  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  rube- 
rythric  acid,  is  said  to  be  distinct.  (P.  J.,  Dec. 
1886.) 

Moringa.  Moringa  pterygosperma,  Gaertn. 
Horseradish  Tree.  (Fam.  Moringacese. ) — A  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  this  Jamaica  tree  is  said  to  be 
used  by  the  peasantry  as  an  active  and  persistent 
diuretic.  (The  Satellite,  Feb.  1890.) 

Morphigenin. — This  nitrogenated  derivative  of 
morphine,  made  by  E.  Vahlen,  has  been  obtained 
by  him  only  in  solution  in  the  form  of  morphig- 
C6H4=C.OH 

enin  hydrochloride,  I  .    It  is  said 

C6H4=C.NH2HC1 
to  possess  distinct  narcotic  properties  (A.  E.  P. 
P.,  xlvii.  p.  368). 

M°unta|n  Green  or  Mineral  Green. — A  pig- 
ment obtained  by  powdering  green  malachite  or 
copper  oxycarbonate,  artificially  prepared. 

Moxa.  Moxa,  Fr.  Brenncylinder,  G. — These 
are  small  combustible  masses  used  to  produce  an 
eschar  by  being  burned  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
In  Japan  and-  China  they  are  made  from  the 
leaves  or  the  downy  hairs  on  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  one  or  more  species  of  Artemisia.  A.  chinensis, 
L.,  and  A.  indica,  Willd.  (A.  vulgaris,  L.)s  were 


indicated  by  the  Dublin  College;  but  Lindley 
states  that  it  is  the  A.  moxa  of  De  C'andolle 
which  is  employed.  A  similar  moxa  has  been 
made  in  France,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the 
leaves  of  A.  vulgaris.  According  to  Percy,  the 
dried  stem  of  the  ordinary  sunflower  may  be  used 
for  moxa.  Artificial  moxas  may  be  made  by  the 
following  process:  One  pound  of  cotton  is  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  containing  two  ounces  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a 
moderate  heat  applied  till  all  the  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated. The  cotton,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  formed 
into  thin,  narrow  sheets,  which  are  rolled  round 
a  central  cord  of  linen,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
several  inches  long.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  cover- 
ing of  silk  or  linen  sewed  firmly  around  it;  and, 
when  used,  may  be  cut  by  a  razor  into  transverse 
slices  a  few  lines  in  thickness.  By  leaving  a  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  the  combustion  will 
be  rendered  more  vigorous,  and  a  deeper  eschar 
produced.  Lime,  in  the  act  of  slaking,  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  moxa.  (Dublin  Q.  J., 
Jan.  1842.) 

Cauterization  by  fire  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  among  savages,  half-civilized,  and 
intelligent  communities,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
reintroduced  into  Europe  by  the  early  Portuguese 
navigators  from  the  Far  East.  Though  at  one 
time  much  employed  for  the  purposes  of  revul- 
sion, this  form  of  cauterization  has  fallen  into 
complete  desuetude.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
the  details  of  its  application  described  in  the  18th 
ed.  U.  S.  D.  The  first  sensation  experienced  is 
not  disagreeable;  but  the  operation  becomes 
gradually  more  painful,  and  towards  the  close 
is  for  a  short  time  very  severe.  The  pain  could 
probably  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  cocaine. 

Muawin  Bark. — This  is  the  bark  of  a  Mo- 
zambique tree,  which  in  Eastern  Africa  is  used 
as  an  ordeal  poison.    In  appearance  and  struc- 
ture it  closely  resembles  the  Erythrophloeum  bark. 
An  alkaloid,  muawine,  was  discovered  in  it  by  E. 
Merck,  1891.    So  far  it  has  been  obtained  only 
in  the  form  of  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  The 
characteristic  test  is  said  to  be  that  with  vanadin- 
sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  with  muawine  first  a  j 
pale  green,  passing  into  a  pale  blue.    (H.  Jacob- 
sohn,  In.  Dis.,  Dorpat,  1892;    see  also  Merck's 
Jahresbericht,   1891.)     According  to  Jacobsohn, 
the  hydrobromide  when  injected  subcutaneously  jj 
does  not  cause  any  irritation,  but  produces,  in  f 
frogs  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  digi- 
talin,  and  in  warm  blooded  animals  slowing  of 
the  pulse,  increase  of  the  heart  action,  elevation 
of  blood  pressure,  and  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  } 
The  action  of  muawine  is,  therefore,  like  that  of  i 
digitalin,  but  is  distinguished  by  being  very  tem-  j 
porary. 

Mucuna.    Mucuna  pruriens   (L. ),  De  Cand. 
Dolichos  pruriens,  L.  Stisolobium  pruriens,  Medic.  [■ 
Cowhage.    Cowage.    Setce  Siliquw  Hirsutw.    Pois  k 
velus,  Pois  a  gratter,  Fr.    Kratzbohnen,  Kuh-  ' 
krdtze,  G. — This  is  a  leguminous  climbing  plant; 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropieal  I 
America.     The   East   Indian  plant,  which  was 
formerly  considered  identical  with  it,  is  a  distinct  \  i 
species,  M.  prurita,  Hook.    The  fruit  is  a  coria- : 
ceous  pod,  shaped  like  the  Italic  letter  f,  about 
four  inches  long,  and  covered  with  brown  bristly  1 
hairs,  which  easily  separate,  and  when  handled  j  I 
stick  in  the  fingers,  producing  an  intense  itching  j  I 
sensation.  1 1 
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The  spicula  are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to 
the  round  worm,  acting  mechanically  by  pene- 
trating their  bodies.  Neither  the  tincture  nor 
the  decoction  is  effective.  Cowhage  is  efficient,  but 
so  disagreeable  that  it  has  passed  out  of  vogue. 
The  usual  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  dip  the  pods 
into  syrup  or  molasses,  and  scrape  off  the  hairs 
with  the  liquid  which  is  in  a  proper  state  for  ad- 
ministration when  it  has  attained  the  consistence 
of  thick  honey.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  a 
tablespoonful  (15  Cc.)  for  an  adult,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  (3.75  Cc.)  for  a  child  three  or  four  years 
old,  to  be  given  every  morning  for  three  days,  and 
then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Muira-Puama. — The  wood  of  a  Brazilian  tree, 
believed  to  be  from  Dulacia  ovata  (Miers),  Kze. 
(Liriosma    ovata,    Miers)     (Fam.  Olacacea?), 
which,  according  to  Th.  Peekolt,  contains  an  alka- 
loid, muira-puamine,  and  is  used  by  the  Brazilian 
aborigines  as  an  aphrodisiac,  also  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery.   In  impotence,  ten  to  twenty  minims 
(0.6-1.3  Cc.)   of  the  fluidextract  may  be  taken 
fthree  or  four  times  a  day.    (See  M.  R.,  1902.) 
I  Mulberry. — There  are  in  the  United  States 
■three  species, — the  indigenous  Moms  rubra,  L., 
Kvith  red  fruit;  M.  alba,  L.,  originally  from  China, 
Imd  at  one  time  extensively  cultivated  as  a  source 
|>f  food  for  the  silk  worm,  having  a  white  fruit; 
Iind  M.  nigra,  L.,  a  tree  of  middle  size,  supposed  to 
liave  been  brought  originally  from  Persia  into 
Italy  and  thence  spread  over  Europe  and  America. 
iChe  fruit  of  the  last  species  has  a  sweet,  mu- 
lilaginous,  acidulous  taste,  and  abounds  in  a  deep 
led  juice  having  the  sp.  gr.  1.060.    (Mori  Succus, 
»r.  1885.)     In  an  analysis  made  by  H.  Van 
llees,  100  parts  of  mulberries  yielded  the  follow- 
lag  percentage  results :   glucose  and  unerystal- 
Izable  sugar,  9.19;    free  acid   (supposed  to  be 
Italic   with    admixture   of   tartaric),    1.86;  al- 
luminous  matter,  0.39;   pectic  matter,  fats,  salts, 
Ind  gum,  2.03;  ash,  0.57;   insoluble  matters  (the 
Beds,  pectose,  cellulose,  etc.),  1.25;   water,  84.71. 
la  amount  of  grape  sugar  the  mulberry  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  cherry,  10.79,  and  the  grape, 
lorn  10.6  to  19.0.    Mulberries  are  refreshing  and 
Ixative,  and  serve  to  prepare  a  grateful  drink 
lell  adapted  to  febrile  cases. 
I  Murexide.    C8H4  ( NH4 )  N506  +  H20.— A  fine 
lirple  dye-stuff,  made  by  the  reaction  of  nitric 
lid  on  uric  acid.    As  resulting  from  the  action 
I  nitric  acid  on  urine,  it  was  supposed  by  Prout 
I  consist  of  purpuric  acid  and  ammonia  (which 
llief  has  been  confirmed  by  further  investiga- 
fcn),  and   hence   was   named   ammonium  pur- 
mrate.     It  is  now  made  from  guano.    This  i3 
1st  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  for- 
mn  substances,  and  then  with  soda  to  dissolve  the 
Be  acid,  which  is  separated  by  neutralizing  the 
fca  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  uric  acid  is 
psolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  is  heated, 
Id  after  it  cools  ammonia  or  its  carbonate  is 
Ided,  which  develops  the  purple  color.  Mnrexide 
■obtained  in  crystals,  which  have  a  square  form, 
Id  are  a  rich  green  color  by  reflected,  but  of  a 
Irple-red  by  transmitted  light.    They  are  slightly 
luble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
II  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    With  potas- 
|m  hydroxide  they  form  a  rich  purple  solution. 
Ihas  been  replaced  as  a  dye  by  aniline  colors. 
Wuscari.    Muscari  comosum.  Mill.  ( H yacinthus 
iiosus,  L.)  (Fam.  Liliacese.) — In  the  bulbs  of  this 
Int  Curei  (R6p.  de  Pharm.,  March,  1889)  has 
Ind  comosic  acid,   which  he  believes  to  act 
1'siologically  like  saponin. 


Musculus.  Musculus  venenosus. — That  certain 
mussels,  or  that  mussels  in  certain  condition,  are 
actively  poisonous  is  well  ascertained.  F.  Crumpe 
(Dublin  Q.  J.,  Oct.  1873)  has  reported  collapse 
with  complete  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
as  produced  by  the  mussel,  and  has  also  treated 
traumatic  tetanus  successfully  with  raw  mussels. 
M.  Brieger  (D.  M.  W.)  has  isolated  certain  bases 
out  of  mussels.  He  thinks  the  most  important 
is  mytilotoxine  (C6H15NO2),  which  he  has  demon- 
strated to  possess  physiological  properties  closely 
resembling  those  of  curare.  These  poisonous  prin- 
ciples are  all  probably  ptomaines,  and  disappear 
when  the  mussel  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate; 
so  that  boiling  the  mussel  in  an  alkaline  solution 
(three  and  a  half  grammes  per  liter  of  water) 
renders  it  harmless. 

Mushrooms  and  Toadstools.  (Edible  and 
Poisonous  Fungi.) — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has'  been  shown  that  edible  fungi,  when  com- 
pared with  other  articles  of  food,  do  not  possess 
a  high  food  value,  the  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  fungi,  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  edible 
forms,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  study  of 
the  fungi  is  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized,  as 
there  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  no  less  than 
39,000  species  described.  From  a  food  standpoint 
the  differentiation  of  the  edible  from  the  poison- 
ous is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  the  novice 
can  undertake,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  invariable  rules. 

The  fungi  are  divided  into  a  number  of  classes, 
each  of  which  is_  again  subdivided  into  rub-classes, 
series,  and  families.  The  family  Hymenomycetes 
(consisting  of  more  than  8000  species)  includes  all 
of  the  mushrooms  and  toadstools.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  mushrooms  are  edible  and  that 
toadstools  are  poisonous;  in  reality,  however,  no 
such  distinction  should  be  made.  The  plants  of  the 
Hymenomycetes  are  characterized  in  general  in  that 
they  arise  from  a  mass  of  colorless  threads,  known 
as  "mycelium"  or  "spawn,"  produced  in  the 
ground,  bark  of  trees,  etc.  Their  first  appearance 
above  ground  is  marked  by  the  production  of  small 
solid  balls  (called  buttons),  which  gradually  en- 
large, and  at  length  shoot  up  into  a  stem  or  stipe 
bearing  at  its  summit  the  umbrella  top  or  "  pi  I  - 
eus,"  which  is  at  first  closed  around  the  stalk  like 
a  closed  umbrella  and  then  expands  more  or  less 
widely,  according  to  the  species.  The  under  side 
of  the  pileus  is  the  part  which  bears  the  spores, 
which  correspond  to  the  seeds  of  higher  plants.  In 
some  cases  the  under  surface  consists  of  a  series 
of  gills  resembling  knife  blades,  which  radiate 
from  the  top  of  the  stalk  to  the  circumference,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  as  in  Agaricacea? ;  in  others  it 
consists  of  a  mass  of  small  pores  or  tubes  packed 
closely  together,  side  by  side,  as  in  Polyporacea?; 
in  others  of  teeth,  as  in  Hydnaceae;  in  others  only 
slightly  wrinkled  or  undulated,  as  Thelephoraceae, 
etc.  The  Hymenomycetes  are  divided  into  six 
orders,  viz.: 

1.  — Agaricacew  (the  mushrooms  and  toadstools 
proper)  comprises  about  4600  species,  some  of 
which  are  poisonous,  as  the  Amanitas  (Fly  Mush- 
rooms), Lactarius  (with  a  milky  juice),  whereas 
others  are  edible,  as  Agaricus  (Psalliata)  cam- 
pestris,  L.,  the  common  mushroom,  Cantharellus 
cibarius,  Fr.,  etc. 

2.  — Polyporacea;  (Pore-Fungi)  includes  about 
2000  species,  many  of  which  are  parasites  on  trees 
and  destructive  to  timber;  some  are  edible,  aa 
Boletus  edulis,  Bull.,  whereas  others  are  poison' 
ous,  as  B.  satana,  Lenz. 
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3.  — Eydnacece  (Teeth-bearing  Fungi)  ;  most  of 
the  species  are  too  small  and  woody  to  be  eaten. 
Hydnum  repandum,  L.,  forms  "  fairy  rings  "  in 
woods. 

4.  — Thelephoracew  ;  most  of  the  species  are 
small,  and  the  larger  species  are  tough  and 
leathery. 

5.  — Clavariacece  (Coral-shaped  Fungi)  includes 
some  large  fungi;  none  are  poisonous  and  some, 
as  Clavaria  flava,  Schaeif.,  are  palatable. 

6.  — Tomentellacece  are  the  simplest  of  the  Hy- 
menomycetes.  They  generally  form  leathery  cov- 
erings on  bark  and  wood  and  some  are  parasites. 

The  Common  Mushroom  {Agaricus  campestris, 
L. )  is  practically  the  only  species  cultivated  in 
this  country,  and  is  the  only  fresh  species  sold  in 
the  Northern  markets  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  found  wild  in  open  grassy  fields  or  pastures 
in  great  abundance  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  not  common  in  the  mountains,  never  found  in 
woods,  and  never  grows  on  trees  or  fallen  trunks. 
The  color  of  the  stalk  and  pileus  varies  from 
whitish  to  a  shade  of  drab,  but  the  color  of  the 
gills,  a  point  which  must  never  be  overlooked,  is 
at  first  pinkish  and  then  a  brownish  purple.  This 
color  is  due  to  the  spores,  which  are  borne  on 
the  gills.  The  stalk  is  cylindrical  and  solid,  and 
has,  rather  more  than  half  way  up,  a  membranous 
collar  called  the  ring;  but  there  is  no  mem- 
brane or  scales  found  at  the  base  of  the  stalk, 
which  appears  to  come  directly  out  of  the  ground. 
"  In  specimens  which  are  not  fully  expanded  there 
is  a  thin  membrane  or  veil  which  extends  from 
the  stalk  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus.  When  the 
veil  is  ruptured,  exposing  the  gills  behind,  a  part 
remains  attached  to  the  stalk,  forming  the  ring 
already  referred  to.  In  older  specimens  the  ring 
shrinks,  but  generally  a  mark  remains  showing 
where  it  has  been  attached."  Two  of  the  most 
common  poisonous  forms  resembling  the  common 
mushroom,  and  which  have  been  eaten  by  mistake 
for  it,-  are  the  deadly  agaric  and  the  fly  agaric. 

The  Fly  Agaric  (Amanita  muscaria  (L.), 
Pers. ) ,  so  called  because  decoctions  have  been 
used  for  killing  flies,  is  in  some  localities  much 
more  abundant  than  the  common  mushroom.  It 
is  seldom  found  in  the  grassy  pastures  preferred 
by  the  common  mushroom,  but  more  generally  in 
poor  soil,  especially  in  groves  of  coniferous  trees. 
"  It  grows  singly  and  not  in  groups,  and  differs 
from  the  common  mushroom  in  having  gills  which 
are  always  white,  never  pink  or  purple,  and  in 
having  a  holloio  stem,  which  is  bulbous  at  the 
base  and  clothed  with  irregular  fringy  scales  on 
all  the  lower  part.  The  pileus  varies  in  color 
from  a  brilliant  yellow  to  orange  and  a 
deep  red,  the  yellow  and  orange  being  more 
frequent  than  the  red.  The  surface  is  polished 
and  has  scattered  over  it  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  prominent,  angular,  warty  scales, 
which  can  be  easily  scraped  off.  The  gills  and 
stalks  are  white,  and  there  is  a  large  mem- 
branous collar  which  hangs  down  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem." 

The  Deadly  Agaric  (Amanita  phalloides  (Pers.), 
Fr. ),  so  named  because  it  probably  has  been  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  death  than  any  other 
fungus,  pi-efers  a  damper  and  less  sandy  soil  than 
the  fly  agaric  and  is  not  pre-eminently  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  grassy  pastures.  "The  pileus  is  often 
a  shining  white,  but  may  be  of  any  shade  from  a 
dull  yellow  to  olive,  and  when  wet  is  more  slimy 
than  the  common  mushroom  or  the  fly  agaric. 
It  has  no  distinct  scales  and  only  occasionally  a 


few  membranous  patches  on  the  pileus.  The  gills 
and  stalks  are  white,  and  the  latter  has  a  large 
ring  like  the  fly  agaric  and  is  hollow,  or,  when 
young,  is  loosely  filled  with  cottony  threads,  which 
soon  disappear.  The  base  of  the  stalk  differs  from 
that  of  the  fly  agaric  in  being  more  bulbous  and 
in  having  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  bordered  by 
a  sac-like  membrane  called  the  volva.  The  volva 
is  often  of  considerable  size,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  reduced  to  a  membranous  rim." 

The  lists  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi  are  rela- 
tively long,  and  while  most  belong  to  the  Hymeno- 
myeetes,  some  are  also  yielded  by  the  Gastero- 
mycetes,  as  the  puff  balls.  The  giant  puff  ball, 
Lycoperdon  Bovista,  L.  (L.  giganteum,  Batsch)  is 
found  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  not 
rarely  forty  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  limited  space  to  even 
mention  the  various  poisonous  and  edible  fungi 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  are  such.  The 
number  of  species  which  have  been  eaten  or  ex- 
perimented with,  however,  is  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  species  recognized  by  botanists. 
Many  students  of  fungi  have  formulated  rules  for 
distinguishing  the  edible  from  the  poisonous  fungi. 
"  The  different  popular  tests  for  distinguishing 
edible  from  poisonous  fungi,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  blackening  of  a  silver  coin  or  spoon  when 
placed  in  a  mass  of  poisonous  fungi  while  they 
are  being  cooked,  are  all  absolutely  worthless." 
The  following  rules,  given  by  W.  G.  Fallow, 
should  not  be  neglected  by  the  beginner: 

1.  — Avoid  fungi  when  in  the  button  or  unex- 
panded  stage;  also  those  in  which  the  flesh  has 
begun  to  decay,  even  if  only  slightly. 

2.  — Avoid  all  fungi  which  have  stalks  with  r 
swollen  base  surrounded  by  a  sac-like  or  scaly  en 
velope,  especially  if  the  gills  are  white. 

3.  — Avoid  fungi  having  a  milky  juice,  unles 
the  milk  is  reddish. 

4.  — Avoid  fungi  in  which  the  cap,  or  pileus 
is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  gills  and  in  which  tb 
gills  are  nearly  all  of  equal  length,  especially  i 
the  pileus  is  bright  colored. 

5.  — Avoid  all  tube-bearing  fungi  in  which  th* 
flesh  changes  color  when  cut  or  broken,  or  whe 
the  mouths  of  the  tubes  are  reddish,  and  in  th 
case  of  other  tube-bearing  fungi  experiment  wit 
caution. 

6.  — Fungi  which  have  a  sort  of  spider-web  o 
flocculent  ring  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stal 
should  in  general  be  avoided. 

Rules  1,  2,  and  5  may,  for  the  beginner,  be  rij 
garded  as  absolute,  with  the  exception  to  Ru 
2,  Amanita  cwsarea  (Scop.)  Kaiserling,  the  gill* 
of  which  are  yellow.  Rules  3,  4,  and  6  have  mot 
numerous  exceptions;  but  these  rules  should  1 
followed  in  all  cases,  unless  the  collector  is  coj 
tent  to  experiment  first  with  very  small  quanlj 
ties  and  learn  the  practical  result. 

The  poisonous  mushrooms  are  divided  by  j 
Robert  (lleber  Pilzvergiftung,  Dorpat,  Nov.  189 1< 
into  four  groups.  The  first  group  comprises  thof 
fungi  which  contain  muscarine  or  some  alkalci 
allied  to  it.  (See  Muscarine,  p.  1377.)  In  tl 
group  are  included  species  of  the  old  genj 
Agaricus,  especially  of  the  section  AmaniU, 
In  the  second  group  are  fungi  containing  a  mil] 
juice  and  having  the  generic  name  of  Lactarius  '} 
Oalorrho?us.  Some  of  these  species,  such  as 
deliciosus,  are  stated  to  be  edible,  but  most 
them  have  in  their  juice  a  violently  irritant  res 
which  may  produce  severe,  or  even  fatal,  gast 
enteritis. 
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The  third  group  contains  species  belonging  to 
the  genus  Helvetia,  whose  juice  contains  helvel- 
laic  acid,  isolated  by  Boehin.  It  is  asserted  that 
these  fungi,  when  thoroughly  dried,  are  not  poi- 
sonous, and  that  hot  water  also  extracts  from 
them  the  poisonous  acid,  so  that  boiling  makes 
them  edible.  The  chief  physiological  action  of 
the  acid  seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and,  probably  by  such  action,  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  hemoglobinuria,  jaundice,  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  etc. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  group  of  poi- 
sonous fungi  is  that  which  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  fungi  which  resemble  edible  species.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Kobert,  the  toxic 
property  of  these  fungi  is  a  toxalbumin,  which 
he  has  isolated  from  Amanita  phalloides  and 
given  the  name  of  phallin.  Ordinarily,  poisoning 
from  mushrooms  is  due  to  plants  of  the  present 
group.  In  many  cases  the  fungi  as  eaten  have 
tasted  well,  and  no  evil  result  has  been  apparent 
for  many  hours  after  their  ingestion;  in  some 
cases  for  twenty  hours.  The  symptoms  have 
been  great  prostration  and  collapse,  cold  sweat, 
headache,  stupor,  amaurosis,  delirium  often  with 
wild  cries,  coma,  mydriasis,  convulsions,  marked 
cyanosis,  and  not  rarely  icterus;  sometimes  there 
pronounced  urticaria.  There  are  usually  dis- 
tinct fever  and  rapid  feeble  pulse,  while  hemo- 
globinuria, methajmoglobinuria,  hematuria,  al- 
buminuria, and  even  suppression  of  urine  have 
been  noted.  After  death,  post-mortem  rigidity 
often  wanting,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is 
violently  inflamed,  the  blood  fluid  and  often  es- 
caping from  the  vessels  and  staining  the  tissues ; 
while  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  muscles  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  treatment  of  the  poisoning 
consists  in  the  immediate  emptying  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  by  emetics,  castor  oil,  and  cathartics, 
and  the  meeting  of  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  having  noticed  that  the 
smoke  of  the  Lycoperdon  Proteus  or  puff  ball  was 
used  for  stupefying  bees,  found  that  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  fumes  caused  various  animals  to  be- 
come insensible.  He  has  himself  inhaled  the 
fumes  clarified  by  passing  them  through  water, 
and  experienced  symptoms  of  intoxication  and 
drowsiness.  (M.  T.  G.,  1853,  610.)  Thorn- 
ton Herapath,  however,  maintains,  as  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  that  these  anaesthetic  effects 
are  in  reality  not  owing  to  any  narcotic  principle 
resent  in  the  fungus,  but  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
gas  generated  during  their  combustion.  (Philos. 
Mag.,  July,  1855.) 

Musk,    Artificial.     Moschus    Factitius. — The 
artificial  musk  introduced  within  recent  years  as 
patented   preparation,   called   "  Musk  Baur," 
rom  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  A.  Baur,  is 
rinitrobutyltoluene,  C(CH3)3.C6H(N02)3CH3.  It 
prepared  by  adding  tertiary  butyltoluene  slowly 
n  the  cold  to  five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
ifterwards  heating  the  mixture  for  from  eight  to 
nne  hours  on  a  water  bath.    It  crystallizes  from 
tleohol  in  yellowish-white  needles,  melts  at  from 
6°  to  97°  C  (204.8°-206.6°  F. ),  and  is  insoluble 
water.    It  is,  however,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
enzene,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  benzin. 
Artificial  musk  is  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine, 
hich  has  been  highly  commended  in  spasm  of  the 
lottis  of  children.    Dose,  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.) ; 
r  a  child  two  years  old,  from  half  a  grain  to  a 
rain  (0.032-0.065  Gm.),  every  two  or  three  hours. 


Mutisia.  Mutisia  viciwfolia,  Cav. — This  com- 
posite, a  native  of  Chile,  is  stated  to  be  a  valu- 
able anti-spasmodic,  useful  in  hysteria  and  croup; 
it  is  also  a  cardiac  tonic. 

Mydrine.  Mydrin. — A  colorless  powder,  com- 
posed of  100  parts  of  ephedrine,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  a  Japanese  gnetaceous  plant,  or  "  species 
of  Ephedra,"  and  1  part  of  homatropine.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  is  employed  in  10  per  cent, 
solution,  and  is  said  to  be  a  useful  evanescent 
mydriatic. 

Mydrol.  Todo-methyl-phenyl-pyrazolon.  —  A 
colorless,  inodorous  powder  of  bitter  taste,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a 
mydriatic  in  5  and  10  per  cent,  solutions. 

Myrcia.  Myrcia  acris,  Swartz;  De  Cand.,  Pro- 
drovi.,  v.  243;  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.,  2d.  ser.,  vol.  vi. 
pi.  3153.— Myrtus  acris,  Willd.,  Sp.  Plant.,  p.  973. 
The  bayberry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  tree 
of  considerable  size,  with  a  straight  stem  and  a 
thick  pyramidal  summit.  The  young  branches 
are  green  and  sharply  four-angled.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  very  coria- 
ceous, lanceolate,  obtuse,  wavy,  somewhat  revolute 
at  the  edges,  with  numerous  parallel  nerves, 
reticulated  on  the  upper  surface,  and  sprinkled 
with  pellucid  dots.  They  have  a  very  fragrant 
odor,  and  are  somewhat  astringent.  The  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  in  pedunculate,  axillary  pani- 
cles, longer  than  the  leaves,  are  small,  and  white 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  The  aromatic  berries  are 
round,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  seven  or 
eight  seeds. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  islands.  The  spirit  is  probably  pre- 
pared by  distilling  rum  from  the  leaves;  but  we 
are  without  precise  information  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  leaves  of  other 
species  may  also  be  used.  Indeed,  an  odor  of 
pimenta  which  it  appears  to  us  may  be  sometimes 
detected  suggests  the  idea  that  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  may  be  at  least  occasionally  added  to 
those  of  the  bayberry.  A  volatile  oil  is  also  ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  by  distillation,  and  was 
official  in  1890.    (See  Oil  of  Myrcia.) 

Myrica.  Myrica  cerifera,  L.  Wax  Myrtle.  Bay- 
berry. Candle  Berry.  Arbre  a  suif,  Fr.  Wachs- 
baum,  Wachsgagel,  G. — This  is  an  indigenous 
myrtaceous  shrub  growing  in  great  abundance  in 
the  sandy  soil  along  the  sea  shore,  and  even  on 
the  shores  of  our  northern  lakes.  The  leaves  of 
the  wax-myrtle  have  resinous  dots  on  both  sides, 
and  are  very  fragrant  when  rubbed.  The  fruit  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  white  wax,  and  some- 
times continues  on  the  plant  for  two  years  or 
more.  The  coating  of  wax  upon  the  surface  is 
collected,  and  known  in  commerce  as  myrtle  wax. 
(See  Vegetable  Wax.)  A  volatile  oil  might  prob- 
ably be  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  leaves. 
The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  is  supposed  to 
possess  valuable  remedial  properties,  and  has  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  dried 
state  it  is  in  quilled  pieces  of  variable  length, 
covered  with  a  thin  epidermis  of  a  grayish  color 
somewhat  mottled,  and  marked  with  slight  cir- 
cular fissures.  Within  the  epidermis  the  color 
is  reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  brittle,  and  of  a 
peculiar,  astringent,  bitterish,  and  pungent  taste, 
followed  by  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony.  Its  pow- 
der has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  irritates  the 
nostrils  and  throat  when  inhaled.  It  yields  its 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  George  M.  Ham- 
bright  found  in  it  volatile  oil,  starch,  lignin,  gum, 
albumen,   extractive,  a   red   coloring  substance, 
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tannic  and  gallic  acids,  an  acrid  resin  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  an  astringent  resin  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  not  in  ether,  and  a  peculiar  acrid 
principle  having  acid  properties.  (A.  J.  P.,  1863, 
193.)  Myrtle  wax  consists  of  the  glycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  niyristic  acids  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oleic  acid  ( Lewkowitsch,  Otis,  Fats, 
and  Waxes,  p.  542).  The  bark  appears  to  be  mod- 
erately tonic  and  astringent,  and  in  large  doses 
emetic.  It  has  been  considerably  used  by  the 
eclectics  in  diarrhoea,  jaundice,  scrofula,  etc.  Ex- 
ternally the  powdered  bark  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
to  indolent  ulcers,  and  the  decoction  as  a  gargle 
and  injection  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  leucorrhoea,  etc.  Dose  of  the  powder, 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.),  of  a  de- 
coction (one  ounce  to  one  pint),  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  (30-60  Cc. ).  An  alcoholic  extract,  very 
inappropriately  named  myricin,  is  given  in  the 
medium  dose  of  about  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.). 

From  the  bark  of  Myrica  Nagi,  Thunb.,  the 
yellow  coloring  matter  of  which  is  known  as 
myricetin,  A.  G.  Perkin  has  separated  a  new 
glucoside,  myricetrin,  closely  resembling  querci- 
trin.  (See  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  xviii.  11.)  (For 
analysis  of  the  rhizome  of  the  allied  Comptonia 
peregrina  ( L. ) ,  Coulter  ( Myrica  asplenifolia,  L. ) , 
see  A.  J.  P.,  1892,  303.) 

Myrobalans-  Uyrobalanum,  Br.  Add.  Myro- 
balani. Myrobalans,  Fr.  Myrobalanen,  G. — Five 
varieties  of  these  East  India  fruits  are  distinguished 
by  authors.  1.  Myrobalani  bellericw.  These  are 
obtained  from  Buceras  Bellirica  (Gaertn.),  Lyons, 
(Myrobalanus  Bellirica,  Gaertn.,  Terminalia  Bel- 
lerica,  Roxb.).  They  are  roundish  or  ovate,  from 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a 
grayish-brown  color,  smooth,  marked  with  five 
longitudinal  ribs,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
short,  thick  footstalk.  They  consist  of  an  exterior, 
firm,  resinous,  brown,  fleshy  portion,  and  an  in- 
terior kernel  which  is  light  brown,  inodorous,  and 
of  a  bitterish  very  astringent  taste.  2.  Myrobalani 
chebulw.  This  variety,  which  is  recognized  by 
the  Br.  Add.,  is  produced  by  Buceras  Chebula- 
(Retz.),  Lyons  (Terminalia  Chebula,  Willd.) 
(considered  by  some  to  be  identical  with  B.  Bel- 
lerica).  The  fruit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  each 
extremity,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  in  length, 
oi  a  dark  brown  color,  smooth  and  shining,  with 
five  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  without  footstalks. 
In  their  internal  arrangement  and  their  taste 
they  resemble  the  preceding.  3.  Myrobalani  cit- 
rines vel  flavce.  These  are  from  a  variety  of  the 
same  tree  which  affords  the  last-mentioned  myro- 
balans, from  which  they  differ  only  in  being  some- 
what smaller,  of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  color, 
and  of  a  taste  rather  more  bitter.  They  were 
formerly  sometimes  sold  in  the  shops  of  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  name  of  white  galls,  to  which, 
however,  they  bear  no  other  resemblance  than  in 
taste.  4.  Myrobalani  indicw  vel  nigra.  These 
are  thought  to  be  the  unripe  fruit  of  Buceras 
Chebula,  or  B.  Bellerica.  They  are  ovate-oblong, 
from  four  to  eight  lines  long  and  from  two  to 
three  lines  thick,  of  a  blackish  color,  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  and  presenting,  when  broken,  a 
thick  brown  mass,  without  kernel,  but  with  a 
small  cavity  in  the  centre.  They  are  sourish 
and  very  astringent.  5.  Myrobalani  emblicce. 
This  variety  is  wholly  different  from  the  preced- 
ing, and  derived  from  a  plant  having  no  affinity 
to  the  Terminalise,  of  the  fam.  Combretacese, 
—namely,  the  Phyllanthus  Emblica,  L.  (Fam.  Eu- 
phorbiace*. )    It  is  often  in  segments,  as  found  in 


commerce.  When  the  fruit  is  entire,  it  is  black- 
ish, spherical  depressed,  of  the  size  of  a  cherrv, 
presenting  six  obtuse  ribs  with  as  many  deep  fur- 
rows, and  separating  into  six  valves,  and  has  a 
strongly  astringent  and  acidulous  taste.  These 
fruits  were  in  high  repute  with  the  Arabians, 
and  were  long  employed  by  European  practi- 
tioners, as  primarily  laxative  and  secondarily 
astringent,  in  various  complaints,  particularly 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Their  dose  was  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce.  Pierre  Apery  states  that 
when  roasted  they  are  still  used  in  Turkey  with 
excellent  results  in  intestinal  catarrhs.  (R.  T., 
Dec.  1887.)  Although  the  myrobalans  are  of 
various  origin,  they  all  probably  depend  for  their 
physiological  activity  upon  the  presence  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid.  Procter  states  that  they  contain 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  gallotannic  and  ellagi- 
tannic  acids. 

Myrobalan  ointment  (Unguentum  Myrobal- 
ani, Br.  Add.,  one  to  four)  and  myrobalan  and 
opium  ointment  [Unguentum  Myrobalani  cum 
Opio,  Br.  Add.),  are  used  as  local  astringents. 
The  internal  dose  of  myrobalans  is  one-half  to 
one  drachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.),  given  in  the  form  of 
a  powder. 

Myrtus.    Myrtus  communis,  L.  Common  Euro- 
pean Myrtle.  (Fam.  Myrtaceae. ) — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  yield,  by  distillation,  myrtol,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  a  dextro-rotatory  terpene,  recognized 
as  pinene,  cineol,  CioHisO,  which  is  identical  with 
cajuputol   and  eucalyptol,  and  dipentene.  The 
mixture  usually  known  as  myrtol  is  collected  be-  1 1 
tween  160°  and  180°  C.  (320°-356°  F.).    Myr- 1 
tol  has  been  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  and  a  I 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  pulmonic  and  genito-  J 
urinary  mucous  membranes,  and  useful  in  chronic  I 
bronchitis,  cystitis,  or  pyelitis.    Jahns  believes  1 
that  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  oil  depends  upon 
the  presence  in  it  of  cineol.    Dose,  from  one  to 
two  minims    (0.06-0.13  Cc),  given  in  capsules, 
from  four  to  eight  times  a  day.    A.  de  Vevey 
(R.  T.,  lxiii.  1896)  has  used  the  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  sterilized  olive  oil  hypodermically  in  doses 
of   eighty   to   one   hundred   and   sixty  minims^ 
(5-10  Cc.)  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
with  asserted  very  good  results  in  all  forms  of  I 
chronic  or  bronchial  catarrh. 

Nabalus.    Nabalus  albus  (L.),  Hook.  (Prenan- 
thes  alba,  L.)  Rattlesnake  Root.   White  Lettuce.^ 
Cancer  Weed.  Call  of  the  Earth.  Lion's  Foot. — Inl 
certain  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  this  perennial  herb  grows,  great  value  is  I 
attached  to  it  in  rattlesnake  bite.     The  milky 
juice  is  taken  freely  internally,  and  its  leaves] 
steeped  in  water  which  is  locally  applied  and  fre- 
quently changed.    The  plant  is  also  used  in  dysen-, 
tery,  and  N.  B.  Williams  has  found  tannin  in  the 
rhizome.    (A.  J.  P.,  1887.) 

Nag-Kassar.— This  is  the  anthers  of  an  ornai: 
mental  tree  much  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia;>| 
(See  Ph.  Post,  May,  1888.) 

Nance  Bark.— This  bark  is  believed  to  bti 
obtained  from  the  Malpighia  glabra,  L.  (Fam' 
Malpighiacese)  ;  it  is  much  used  in  Mexico  for 
tanning,  and,  according  to  F.  Holberg,  contains, 
26.2  per  cent,  of  tannin.    (A.  J.  P.,  xvi.  239.) 

Naphthalan.  Naftalan.— This  is  a  greenish  I 
black  soft  mass,  prepared  by  the  fractional  distil'  I 
lation  of  naphtha  obtained  from  the  Armenia*  | 
highlands,  having  a  slightly  empyreumatic  odor,  <  i 
neutral  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.89.  1  I 
melts  at  70°  C.(158°  F.),  is  insoluble  in  water  anj  1 
glycerin,  but  mixes  readily  with  fats  and  oils,  an<  1 
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soluble  in  ether  and  petroleum  benzin.    It  has 
:>een  recommended  by  Rosenbaum  and  others  as 
very  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  pruritus  and 
bums,  as  well  as  in  chronic  eczema,  sycosis,  and 
other  parasitic  skin  affections,  and  as  having  a 
range  of  usefulness  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
of  cade.    It  is  necessary  to  apply  it  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  coat  to  the  affected  skin  and 
velop  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.    Stains  pro- 
duced by  it  on  the  clothing  can  be  removed  by 
petroleum  or  benzene.    Applied  as  a  paste,  50  per 
cent,  naftalan,  25  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  oxide 
md  of  starch,  with  or  without  2  to  5  per  cent, 
menthol.    (See  Praktitchesky  Vratch,  vol.  i. 
31.) 

Naphthylaminsulfonic  Acid.    Acidum  Naph- 
thylaminsulfonicum.    Naphthionic  Acid. — Sulpho- 
aphthylaminic   acid    ( C10II6  ( NH2)  HSO3)    is  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  about  four  thousand 
parts  of  cold  water,  which  has  been  proposed  by  E. 

gler  on  chemical  grounds  as  an  antidote  for 
poisoning  by  the  nitrites  and  in  severe  iodism.  It 
eliminated  through  the  kidneys,  causing  acidity 
the  urine,  and  has  been  recommended  in  the 
reatment  of  chronic  cystitis.    The  dose  is  eight 
rains  (0.5  Gm.),  taken  with  starch  in  a  capsule 
very  three  or  four  hours. 

Naples  Yellow. — A  yellow  pigment  prepared  by 
alcining  a  mixture  of  lead,  antimony  sulphide, 
ried  alum,  and  ammonium  chloride,  or  a  mixture 
lead  carbonate,   diaphoretic  antimony,  dried 
um,  and  ammonium  chloride.  (Gray.) 
Narcissus.   Narcissus  Pseudonarcixsus,  L.  Daf- 
'odil.    Narcisse  des  pres.  Porillon,  Fr.  Gelbe  Nar- 
sse,  G.    ( Fam.  Amaryllidacese. )  —Both  the  bulb 
nd  the  bright  yellow  flowers  of  this  common 
arden  plant  have  been  used  in  medicine.  The 
owers  have  a  feeble  peculiar  odor,  and  both  have 
bitter  mucilaginous  taste.    They  are  an  uncer- 
m  emetic.    It  is  probable  that  the  flowers  of 
wild  European  plant  are  more  powerful  than 
hose  of  the  cultivated.    A.  W.  Gerrard  examined 
bulbs  of  daffodil,  and  obtained  a  crystalline 
eutral    principle   and   an   amorphous  alkaloid, 
rhich  he   calls   pseudonarcissine.    According  to 
uiger,  the  alkaloid  obtained  by  Gerrard  from 
bulb  of  the  flowering  plant  dries  the  mouth, 
hecks  perspiration,  dilates  the  pupil,  especially 
hen  applied   locally,   quickens   the  pulse,  and 
cts  on  the  heart  of  the  frog  antagonistically 
muscarine  and  pilocarpine,  while  the  alkaloid 
ken  from  the  bulb  after  flowering  causes  saliva- 
on  and  perspiration,  internally  taken  contracts 
e  pupil,  and  topically  applied  dilates  it  slightly. 
.  P.,  i.  436.)    In  France,  nr.rcissus  flowers  have 
en  used  as  an  antispasmodic.    The  dose  of  the 
wder,  to  produce  an  emetic  effect,  varies,  accord- 
g  to  the  statements  of  different  physicians,  from 
enty  grains  to  two  drachms    (1.3-7.7  Gm.)  ; 
hile  the"  extract  is  said  to  cause  vomiting  in 
e  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  (0.13-0.20  Gm.). 
lie  bulb  is  most  powerful  in  the  recent  state. 
Narcotile. — This  is  a  colorless,  highly  volatile, 
ry  inflammable  liquid,  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
thyl  and  ethyl  chlorides,  and  to  be  produced  by 
e  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of 
hyl  and  methyl  alcohols.    It  has  been  highly 
commended  as  an  anaesthetic.  (L.  L.,  1903,  1.) 
Nard.  Spikenard. — Several  aromatic  roots  were 
own  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  nardus, 
tinguished,  according  to  their  origin  or  place  of 
owth,  by  the  names  of  Nardus  Tndica,  Nardus 
Uica,  Nardus  montana,  etc.    They  are  supposed 
have  been  derived  from  different  valerianaceous 


plants.  Thus,  the  Nardus  Indica  is  referred  to 
Nardostachys  Jatamansi  (Roxb. ),  DC.  {Valeriana 
Jatamansi,  Roxb.),  of  Bengal,  the  Nardus  Celtica 
to  V.  celtica,  L.,  inhabiting  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
etc.,  and  the  Nardus  montana  to  V.  tuberosa,  which 
grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  Indian  nard,  or  spikenard,  sometimes  also 
called  Syrian  nard,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  commerce.  It  is  a  small  delicate  root,  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  beset  with  a  tuft  of 
soft,  light  brown,  slender  fibres,  of  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  was  for- 
merly very  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  but 
is  now  almost  out  of  use.  Its  properties  are 
analogous  to  those  of  valerian. 

Naregamia,  or  Goanese  Ipecacuanha. — The 
root  of  Naregamia  alata,  Wight  and  Arn.  (Fam. 
Meliacea),  of  Western  India,  has  been  much 
employed  as  an  emetic,  as  an  hepatic  stimulant 
in  dysentery,  and  in  small  dose3  as  an  expectorant 
in  bronchitis.  Drasche  of  Vienna,  confirms  the 
value  of  the  drug.  (C6.  G.  T.,  1890.)  In  it 
Hooker  has  found  an  alkaloid,  naregamine,  an 
oxidizable  fixed  oil,  and  a  wax.  (See  P.  J.,  vol. 
xv.  1887.)  The  dose  of  a  concentrated  tinc- 
ture (1  to  4)  is  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3-0.6 
Cc. )  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims 
(0.9-1.8  Cc). 

Nargol. — Nuclein  Silver  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  is  a  light  brownish  white  pow- 
der, easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  albumin,  salt,  or  alkalies.  It 
is  used  like  protargol. 

Nasrol.  CeHgNaOa.SQaNa.  Sodium  Sulpho- 
caffeate.  Sodium  Caffeine  Sulphonate. — Sym- 
phoral- sodium  is  an  intensely  bitter  powder  recom- 
mended as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy.  Dose,  1  gi'ain 
(0.065  Gm.)  given  in  capsules. 

Nasturtium.  Watercress.  Gresson  de  fontaine, 
Fr.  Brunnenkresse,  G.  Roripa  Nasturtium  (L. ), 
Rusby  {Sisymbrium  Nasturtium,  L.,  Nasturtmm 
officinale,  R.  Br.).  (Fam.  Crucifers.) — In  sensible 
and  medicinal  properties  watercress  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  scurvy  grass,  though  milder,  and 
on  this  account  is  preferred  for  the  table.  It  is 
thought  to  be  useful  in  scorbutic  affections  and 
visceral  obstructions.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
which,  according  to  A.  W.  Hofman,  contains  as 
its  chief  constituent  a  body  boiling  at  253°  C. 
(487.4°  F.),  which  he  considers  to  be  the  nitrile 
of  phenyl-propionic  acid,  C9H10O2,  and  therefore 
has  the  formula  C9H10N.  The  expressed  juice  is 
sometimes  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  (30-60  Cc.)  ;  but  the  herb  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  form  of  a  salad. 

Other  species  of  Roripa  (Nasturtium),  as  R. 
palustris  (L. ),  Bass.  {N.  palustre,  DC),  or 
marsh  watercress,  and  R.  amphibium  (L.),  Lyons, 
or  water  radish,  grow  in  similar  situations  with 
the  R.  Nasturtium,  and  act  similarly. 

Nerium.  Nerium  Oleander,  L.  Laurier  Rose, 
Laurose,  Fr.  Oleander,  Rosenlorbeer,  G.  (Fam. 
Apocynacere.) — The  common  ornamental  shrub 
known  as  oleander  is  affirmed  to  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  in  portions  of  Southern 
Europe  for  destroying  rats,  and  a  number  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  it  have  been  reported.  For 
collection,  see  T.  (?.,  July,  1888.  The  symp- 
toms have  been  vomiting,  abdominal  pain  with 
frequent  cries,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  ver- 
tigo, convulsive  movements,  insensibility,  small, 
very  slow  pulse,  and  in  fatal  cases  epileptiform 
convulsions  with  coma  ending  in  death.  The  ac- 
tion on  the  heart  has  in  some  cases  in  which  death 
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has  not  ensued,  been  very  pronounced,  the  pulse 
for  five  days  remaining  as  low  as  forty  per  minute. 
The  infusion  made  from  four  ounces  of  the  root 
is  affirmed  to  have  taken  life.  M.  E.  Pelikan  (C. 
R.  A.  8.,  1866,  239)  found  that  in  the  frog  the 
extract  of  oleander  causes  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  heart  beats,  followed  after  a 
little  by  slowing  of  the  cardiac  movements,  and 
later  by  irregularity  of  contraction,  ending  in  sys- 
tolic arrest  of  the  ventricles  at  a  time  when  the 
auricles  continue  to  beat  and  the  frog  is  still 
able  to  jump  about  freely.  Pelikan's  experiments 
upon  dogs  have  not,  we  believe,  been  published 
in  detail,  but  they  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  oleander  acts  in  the  mammal  upon  the  heart 
in  the  same  way  as  does  digitalis.  He  also  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  active  principle  was  a 
yellow,  resinous  principle,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  and  chloroform, 
previously  discovered  by  Latour.  (J.  P.  O.,  t. 
xxxii.  32.) 

Two  supposed  alkaloids  have  been  discovered  in 
oleander  by  Leukowsky  (J.  P.  C.  (3),  46,  397), 
one  named  pseudocurarine,  the  other  named  olean- 
drine.  Both  neutralize  acids ;  the  former  dissolves 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  and  is 
neither  volatile  nor  poisonous;  the  latter  is  yellow, 
amorphous,  very  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water  but  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
poisonous  in  its  action  on  the  system.  H.  G. 
Greenish  isolated  two  substances,  neriodorin  and 
neriodorein,  which  are  probably  not  pure  proxi- 
mate principles.  (A.  J.  P.,  1881,  350.)  B.  C.  L. 
Bose  (P.  ,/.,  1901,  553)  obtained  a  resinous 
substance,  karabin,  CziR^Oe,  which  he  states  is 
one  of  the  active  constituents  of  this  plant. 
Haeniel  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1901,  58)  obtained  a  semi-con- 
crete oil  to  the  amount  of  0.025  per  cent,  from  the 
leaves  of  N.  Oleander.  Dubigadoux  and  Durieu 
affirm  that  they  have  obtained  strophanthin  from 
the  oleander  of  Algeria. 

Sehmiedeberg  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  1883,  Bd.  xvi.  145) 
finds  two  active  substances  in  the  oleander  leaf, — 
neriin  and  oleandrin.  Sehmiedeberg  shows  that 
the  latter,  which  had  been  previously  described 
by  Leukowsky  as  an  alkaloid,  is  a  glucoside, 
and  on  boiling  with  very  dilute  acids  breaks 
up  into  sugar  and  a  yellow  resinous  substance 
like  digitaliresin.  With  concentrated  acids  it 
also  decomposes,  yielding  an  inactive  resin. 
Sehmiedeberg  also  obtained  from  African  leaves  a 
glucoside,  nerianthin,  which  he  surmises  to  be 
an  educt  from  oleandrin.  He  found  oleandrin  to 
be  a  powerful  cardiac  poison,  but  nerianthin  not 
to  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  frog's  heart, 
although  it  exerts  some  influence  upon  it,  possibly, 
as  Sehmiedeberg  surmises,  through  contaminating 
oleandrin.  Pieszczek  obtained  from  oleander  bark 
a  principle  which  he  named  rosaginin,  which  was 
very  poisonous,  resembling  strychnine  in  its  ac- 
tion {A.  Pharm.,  cexxviii.  352). 

Pouloux  (B.  G.  T.,  May  15,  1888)  finds  that 
five  centigrammes  of  the  extract  of  oleander 
produced  in  the  frog  paralysis  and  death  in 
about  forty  minutes;  that  the  ventricle  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  which  is  com- 
plete in  about  five  minutes,  the  auricles  continu- 
ing to  contract  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  mortal  dose  for  the  raboit  he  determined  to 
be  about  fifty  centigrammes  of  the  hydro-alco- 
holic extract.  In  a  few  cases  of  valvular  heart 
disease  Pouloux  found  oleander  to  do  very  well, 
and  in  seventy-five  cases  under  the  care  of  Frei- 
herr  (Aerzt.  Rund.,  1892)  it  acted  promptly  as 


a  heart  stimulant  and  tonic  in  cardiac  weakness. 
Its  diuretic  action  is  said  to  be  very  marked,  and 
not  rarely  it  acts  as  a  cathartic.  Any  irritation 
of  the  alimentary  canal  contra-indicates  its  use. 
Under  its  influence  the  pulse  rapidly  becomes 
regular  and  slow,  and  dyspnoea  and  cedema  dis- 
appear. Freiherr  asserts  that  it  is  safer  than 
digitalis  in  atheromatous  diseases.  S.  Wateff  has 
reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oleander  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  vomiting,  violent  headache, 
cardiac  oppression,  cold,  blue  hands,  at  first  rapid 
and  afterwards  very  slow,  weak  pulse,  with 
marked  failure  of  temperature.  Freiherr  uses 
it  in  infusion  or  tincture,  representing  as  the 
daily  dose  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half 
grains  (0.048-0.096  Gm.)  of  the  dried  oleander 
bark, one  and  a  half  to  three  grains (0.096-0.2  Gm.) 
of  the  fresh  bark,  one  and  a  quarter  to  three  and 
and  a  half  grains  (0.08-0.23  Gm.)  of  the  dried 
fruit.  Pouloux's  dose  of  the  extract  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain  (0.048  Gm.).  Orfele  has  used 
the  dried  flowers — dose,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.)  in 
substance,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.5- 
1.0  Cc. )  of  a  10  per  cent,  tincture — with  success. 
The  fluidextract  would  probably  be  the  best  prepa- 
ration. 

Nervocidine. — This   is   a  yellow,  amorphous, 
hygroscopic   powder,   readily   soluble   in  water, 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  obtained  from 
the  East  Indian  plant,  Gasu  Basu,  and  to  be  a 
powerful  local  anaesthetic,  its  1  per  cent,  solution 
producing  marked  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea.  It 
is  stated  to  be  so  irritant  that  its  2  per  cent, 
solution  will  cause  in  dogs  and  rabbits  an  ulcera- 
tive keratitis  along  with  an  anaesthesia  which 
lasts  for  days.    It  is  affirmed,  further,  to  be  a] 
paralyzing  poison,  causing  such  symptoms  as  toJ 
almost  invalidate  its  usefulness  and  render  it ! 
unsafe.    (L.  L.,  1902,  1.) 

Neurodin.  Acetyl-p-oxy-phcnyl-urethane.  CqE^ 
(0C0CH3)NH.C00C2H6.— Forms  colorless,  odor 
less  crystals,  fusing  at  87°  G,  soluble  in  HOC  I 
parts  of  cold  water.    It  is  used  as  an  anodyne  ir  j 
neuralgia  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grain: 
(1-1.3  Gm.). 

Neurolsna.  Ncurolama  lobata,  R.  Br. — FronJ 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  used  in  the  Windwan'  j 
Islands  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  in  dys  I 
entery,  B.  H.  Paul  and  A.  J.  Cownley  obtained  ai  | 
uncrystallizable  alkaloid.    (P.  </..  ix.) 

Nickel.    Niccolum. — T.  P.  A.  Stewart  (A.  E, 
P.  P.,  Bd.  xviii.  154)  finds  that  in  frogs  solu 
ble  preparations  of  nickel  produce  palsy  wit), 
convulsive    movements    which    are    due   to  a:> 
action  upon  the  nerve  centres,  the  muscles  re^ 
maining  intact,   the  heart  also  being  affectec 
as  it  is  believed,  by  an  action  upon  its  mote 
ganglia.    In  mammals  the  chief  symptoms  pn 
duced  by  nickel  are  paralysis,  with  motor  di: 
turbance  bearing  some  resemblance  to  chorea,  witj 
convulsions  and  great  irritation  of  the  gastrr 
intestinal  tract,  and  a  marked  fall  of  the  bloc 
pressure,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centr: 
Large  doses  of  nickel  seem,  however,  to  be  necej 
sary  for  a  toxic  influence,  and  the  use  of  nick' 
in  culinary  instruments  appears  to  be  entire 
safe.    Richg  {B.  A.  M.,  1888),  as  the  result _  >, 
experiments  made  upon  dogs  and  guinea  pig 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  nickel  is  not  mojj 
poisonous  than  iron.    Thus,  a  dog  absorbed  ov  J 
five  drachms  of  it  in  sixty  days,  and  increase  j 
in  weight.    The  results  obtained  by  Riche  ha  ( 
been  confirmed  in  Germany  by  Von  Hamel  Ro  | 
and  by  Schulz.  (P.  J.,  Dec.  1887.) 
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Nickel  Bromide  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  of 
a  sharp,  almost  burning  taste,  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  making  a  grass-green  solution.  It  is 
made  by  the  action  of  bromine  vapor  upon  the 
finely  divided  metal,  either  by  heating  the  nickel 
in  the  vapor,  or  by  the  action  of  the  two  in  the 
presence  of  water.  It  forms  deliquescent  needles 
of  Nil3r2  +  3H20.  It  was  first  brought  forward 
by  J.  M.  Da  Costa  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and 
kindred  disorders,  and  its  value  has  been  con- 
firmed by  R.  Leaman.  (Med.  Qaz.,  April  18, 
1885.)  He  affirms  that  ten  grains  of  the  nickel 
salt  are  equal  to  thirty  grains  of  potassium 
bromide;  that  it  is  best  used  in  effervescing 
form,  made  by  mixing  the  salt  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  tartaric  acid  and  moistening  with  alco- 
hol and  passing  the  moist  powder  through  a 
sieve  and  drying  in  a  warm  closet.  It  has  been 
physiologically  investigated  by  H.  A.  Hare,  who 
finds  (T.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.  297)  that  it  is  a  powerful 
paralyzant  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerve  trunks,  and  also  to  the  voluntary 
muscle.  In  sufficient  dose  it  causes  immediate 
diastolic  cardiac  arrest.  In  smaller  doses  it  les- 
sens the  arterial  pressure  by  depressing  the  heart 
and  the  vasomotor  centres. 

Nickel  Carbonate.  Niccoli  Carbonas.  Carbonate 
Mccoliquc,  Fr.  Nickelkarbonat,  G. — Made  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  a  nickel  salt  with  potas- 
sium carbonate.  It  is  from  pale  green  to  dark 
green,  of  variable  composition  and  is  little  used, 
though  at  one  time  it  was  often  employed  in 
anwmia  in  doses  of  two  grains   (0.13  Gm.). 

Nickel  Carbonyl.  Carbonic  Oxide-Nickel. 
Nickel-Kohlenoxyd,  G.  Ni(G0>4. — This  substance 
was  first  investigated  by  Mond,  Lang,  and  Quincke, 
who  reported  to  the  Societe"  de  Biologie,  1890, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  because  its  vapors 
produce  excruciating  headache,  and  that  it  is 
a  violent  poison,  evidently  des-troying  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  blood.  A.  Mittasch  (A.  E.  P.  P., 
xlix.  367;  L.  L.,  1903,  i.)  found  that  the  vapors 
produced  febrile  reaction  with  violent  disturbances 
of  respiration,  followed  by  great  and  very  per- 
sistent malaise  and  weakness.  Langlois  (C.  R. 
8.  B.,  1891),  also  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass 
(B.  M.  J.,  June,  1891),  have  shown  that  it  acts 
by  being  broken  up  in  the  body  and  yielding 
carbon  dioxide  to  the  haemoglobin.  It  produces 
prolonged  fall  of  temperature,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  prove  of  any  practical  value 
in  medicine.  For  physical  properties  and  methods 
of  preparation,  see  authors  already  quoted. 

Nickel  Chloride.  Niccoli  Chloridum.  Clorure 
de  Nickel,  Fr.  Nickelchloriir,  G. — A  green,  very 
deliquescent  salt,  containing  0H2O,  45.4  per  cent, 
of  its  weight.  The  anhydrous  chloride  is  yellow 
and  sublimes  in  yellow  scales,  without  melting. 

Nickel  Sulphate. — Niccoli  Sm^wis,  NiS04.7H20, 
is  formed  by  dissolving  nickel  carbonate  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  the  solution,  and 
setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  carbonate  is 
procured  by  dissolving  the  impure  nickel  arsenide, 
sold  under  the  name  of  speiss,  coarsely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
Water,  whicn  takes  up  the  impure  nickel  chloride, 
and  leaves  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  the  insoluble 
ferric  arsenate.  The  liquid  is  then  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
in  excess,  which  precipitates  the  copper,  and,  after 
filtration,  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  oxi- 
dize any  remaining  iron.    The  cold  liquid,  largely 


diluted  with  water,  is  next  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  bicarbonate,  gradually  added, 
which  throws  down  the  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric 
oxide.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  containing 
the  nickel  chloride  nearly  pure,  is  boiled  with 
sodium  carbonate,  which,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, throws  down  a  pale  green  precipitate  of 
nickel  carbonate.  Nickel  sulphate  is  in  the  form 
of  emerald-green  crystals,  efflorescent  in  the  air, 
soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  sweet,  astringent 
taste.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  found  this  salt  to 
act  as  a  gentle  tonic;  useful  in  migraine  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  (0.032-0.005  Gm.) 
three  times  a  day.  In  large  doses  it  is  liable  to 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  (See  Braithwaite's  Retrospect, 
xxvii.  440. ) 

Nicotine  Salicylate.  Nicotinw  Halicylas.  C6H4 
(OH)COOH.C'iolli4N2.  This  substance  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
fusing  at  118°  C.  (244.4°  F.).  Under  the  name 
of  eudermol  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  lano- 
lin, containing  0.1  j>er  cent,  nicotine  salicylate, 
has  been  put  upon  the  market  and  highly  com- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  scabies  and  other 
parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  also  of  itching 
eczema.  Ointments  containing  a  larger  per  cent, 
are  said  to  be  dangerous.  (Th.  M.,  1898.)  The 
application  of  the  ointment  should  be  followed 
after  some  hours  by  a  soap  bath.  L.  C.  Fettich 
has  used  the  1  per  cent,  lanolin  ointment  of 
nicotine  salicylate  in  cases  of  mange  of  dogs. 
When  the  mange  is  of  the  acaridic  variety  the 
treatment  should  be  assisted  by  baths  containing 
2  to  4  per  cent,  of  potassium  sulphide. 

Nigella,  Nigella  sativa,  L.  Nutmeg- flower. 
Small  Fennel-flower.  Faux  Cumin,  Fr.  Schwarz- 
hummel,  G.  (Fam.  Ranunculacea? ) . — A  small  an- 
nual plant,  growing  wild  in  Syria  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  seeds,  semen  nigellw,  are  ovate,  some- 
what compressed,  about  a  line  long  and  half  as 
broad,  usually  three-cornered,  with  two  sides  flat 
and  one  convex,  black  or  brown  externally,  white 
and  oleaginous  within,  of  a  strong,  agreeable, 
aromatic  odor,  like  that  of  nutmegs,  and  a 
spicy,  pungent  taste.  (P.  J.,  1882,  681.)  Their 
chief  constituents  are  a  volatile  and  a  fixed  oil 
(1.5  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  35  per  cent,  of 
the  latter),  and  an  amorphous  glucoside,  melan- 
thin,  which  is  decomposed  by  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  melanthigenin  and  sugar.  The 
nigcllin  of  Reinsch  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
pure  substance.  Rochebrune  has  found  a  power- 
ful paralyzing  alkaloid,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  nigelline.  (Toxicol.  Africaine,  vol.  i.) 
Melanthin,  according  to  W.  von  Schulz,  exhibits 
the  typical  physiological  action  of  the  most  poison- 
ous saponins.  In  India  the  seeds  are  considered 
as  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
are  believed  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk. 
They  are  also  used  as  a  condiment,  and  as  a  corri- 
gent  or  adjuvant  of  purgative  and  tonic  medicines. 

Nirvanin.  Hydrochloride  of  diethylglycocoll- 
p-amid-o-oxi/bcnzoic-methylester,  of  the  formula: 
r  CH2.N=(C2H5)2.HC1 
\  CO.NH.C6H4  ( OH )  C00CH3 
Nirvanin  occurs  in  white  prisms  with  a  melt- 
ing point  of  185°  C.  (365°  F.),  affording  a  violent 
reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  soluble  in  water. 

Nirvanin  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  local 
anaesthetic,  with  a  claim  that  it  is  only  about 
one-tenth  as  actively  toxic  as  cocaine,  and  is 
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as  effective  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  It  is  also 
alleged  to  be  actively  antiseptic,  the  1  per  cent, 
solution  effectively  preventing  the  growth  of  bac- 
teria. The  5  per  cent,  solution  placed  in  the  eye 
produces  a  temporary  irritation  followed  by  last- 
ing anaesthesia.  It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  cocaine  in  infiltration 
anaesthesia,  the  strength  of  the  solution  used 
varying  from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  1  per 
cent.  Nirvanin  has  also  been  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  dentistry;  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.) 
are  stated  to  have  been  given  to  an  adult,  hypo- 
dermically,  without  the  production  of  toxic  symp- 
toms. (Elsberg,  Ther.  Prog.,  April,  1900.) 

Nitrated  Alcohols. — The  following  substances 
of  the  possible  series  of  nitrated  alcohols  have 
been  studied  by  J.  B.  Bradbury  (B.  M.  J.,  ii.  1895)  ; 

Methyl  Nitrate,  CH3.0N02  ( CH3N03 ) . 

Glycol  (Ethylene)  Dinitrate 
C2H4(N03)2 

CH2.0N02 

Glycerol  Trinitrate  (Nitroglycerin)  f' tt  rv^TD 
C3H5(N03)3  V  2 

CH2.0N0a 

CH2.ONO2 

(CH.0N02)a 

CHa.0N02 


CH2.ONO2 
CH2.0N02 


Erythrol  Tetranitrate 
C4H6(N03)4 


Arabinol  Pentanitrate 
C5H7(N03)5 


Mannitol  Eexanitrate 
C6H8(N03)6 


CH2.ONO2 
(CH.ON02)3 
CH2.0N02 
CH2.0N02 
(CH.0N02)4 
CII2ONO2 

Of  the  group  the  first  three  are  liquid.  The 
others  are  crystalline  colorless  solids,  stable  in  the 
dark  at  a  moderately  low  temperature,  turning 
yellow  and  exploding  when  heated  rapidly  or. 
percussed.  Of  slight  solubility  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  responding  when  heated  to 
the  meta-phenylene  diamine  test. 

Bradbury  has  shown  that  all  these  substances 
h  ive  similar  physiological  action,  differing  among 
themselves  and  from  amyl  nitrite  simply  in 
the  rapidity  and  fugaciousness  of  influence. 
Glycol  dinitrate  in  T£ff  of  a  grain  (0.0006  Gm.) 
doses  markedly  influences  arterial  tension  in  the 
human  being,  but  its  effect  is  not  maintained 
longer  than  sixteen  minutes.  Erythrol  and  man- 
nitol nitrates  were  found  to  be  slow  in  action  but 
of  remarkable  permanence  and  influence,  their 
effect  on  the  lower  animals  lasting  more  than 
four  or  five  hours.  Methyl  nitrate  was  feeble  and 
fugacious  in  its  influence. 

Both  erythrol  and  mannitol  nitrates  have  been 
used  by  Bradbury  in  angina,  aneurism,  Ray 
naud's  disease,  asthma,  headache,  and  various 
other  affections  for  which  nitroglycerin  has  been 
employed.  Erythrol  nitrate,  as  more  soluble,  ap- 
pears to  be  preferable  to  mannitol  nitrate;  it  has 
been  used  and  highly  commended  by  Arthur  Bur- 
ton and  others.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  in 
solution.  It  is  less  easily  exploded  than  nitro- 
glycerin, but  great  care  must  be  practised  in  any 
attempt  at  powdering,  as  a  very  serious  explosion 
has  occurred  from  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with 
sugar  of  milk.  One  part  of  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  sixty  parts  of  alcohol  and  a  fluidrachm  of  this 


taken  in  an  ounce  of  water  every  four  to  six  hours. 
The  dose  of  the  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
mannitol  nitrate  is  one  and  a  half  liuidrachms 
(5.5  Cc. ).   These  solutions  are  said  to  be  stable. 

Nitrobenzene.  Nitrobenzole.  Oil  of  Mirbane. 
C6H5NO2. — Nitrobenzene  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  benzene, 
C6H6  +  HNO3  =  C6H6N0a  +  H20 
The  product,  after  having  been  washed  with 
water,  is  an  oily,  yellowish,  intensely  sweet 
liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almond.  Its  density  is  1.186,  and 
boiling  point  213°  C.  (415°  F.).  It  has  become  of 
commercial  importance,  being  produced  as  an 
intermediate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
oil,  and,  under  the  name  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  or  oil  of  mirbane,  being  employed  for 
scenting  soaps  and  pomades.  Its  use  in  articles 
of  food  and  for  flavoring,  as  a  substitute  for  bitter 
almond  oil,  is  properly  forbidden  under  pure 
food  regulation.  For  method  of  detecting  nitro- 
benzene in  oil  of  bitter  almond,  see  Oleum  Amyg- 
dala} Amarw,  p.  829. 

In  manufactories  where  nitrobenzene  is  made, 
headaches,  with  sleepiness,  are  not  infrequently 
produced  by  inhalation  of  the  fumes;  much  more 
serious  poisoning  is  liable  to  occur,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  deaths  produced  by  nitrobenzene. 
The  symptoms  may  come  on  almost  immediately, 
or  they  may  be  delayed  for  some  hours.  Accord- 
ing to  Filehne  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd.  ix.),  the  slow- 
ness of  action  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  nitrobenzene,  when  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  absorbed  with  very 
great  slowness;  for  if  the  drug  be  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  it  produces 
death  in  convulsions  in  less  than  a  minute.  The 
first  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  headache,  with 
muscular  weakness,  and  a  peculiar  bluish  color  of 
the  face,  and  disturbance  of  consciousness.  In  the 
fully  developed  poisoning  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  a  deep  bluish  color,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes a  bluish  gray;  the  pupils  are  dilated; 
the  muscular  relaxation  is  complete,  except  that 
sometimes  the  jaw  is  rigidly  set;  the  conscious- 
ness is  lost;  the  respiration  is  rapid,  but  shal- 
low and  irregular;  the  pulse  rapid  and  thready, 
or  entirely  absent.  The  urine  contains  urobilin, 
indican,  and  acetone.  Recovery  may  occur,  as  in 
a  case  reported  by  Stevenson  (Guy's  H.  R.,  vol. 
xxi.  1876),  after  many  hours  of  unconsciousness, 
the  bluishness  of  the  skin  and  the  headache  re- 
maining for  several  hours  longer.  After  death,; 
the  blood  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  and,1 
according  to  Filehne,  has  lost  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen.  Lewin  has  seen  the  blood  so 
changed  that,  after  five  weeks'  standing,  the  oxy-| 
haemoglobin  lines  could  still  be  made  out,  and, 
its  spectrum  is  altered.  (See  A.  Phys.,  1879.)  _ 

In  poisoning  of  the  lower  animals  convulsions 
are  frequent  phenomena,  and,  according  t<j 
Letheby  (P.  J.,  Sept.  1863),  after  small  doses 
the  animal  sometimes  for  days  will  have  more  oil 
less  unconsciousness,  with  epileptic  attacks,  ancf 
at  length  die  of  exhaustion,  or  gradually  recover 
In  the  guinea  pig,  but  not  in  the  dog,  Ewald  hat 
found  nitrobenzene  to  produce  glycosuria.  (P.  -Mj 
T.,  vol.  iv.  312.) 

The  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  paralyse 
of  the  motor  nervous  centres.  Letheby  state 
that  nitrobenzene  is  partly  converted  in  the  bod;i 
into  aniline,  but  this  is  denied  by  Filehne,  wh« 
asserts  that  the  aniline  was  produced  by  the  pro 
cesses  used  by  Letheby.    According  to  Caspai 
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death  from  prussic  acid  and  nitrobenzene  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  when  the  body  Is 
left  open  for  some  hours,  the  odor  of  prussic  acid 
leaves,  while  that  of  nitrobenzene  persists.  The 
minimum  fatal  dose  is  not  known;  according  to 
Taylor,  fifteen  drops  (0.75  Cc.)  taken  by  the 
mouth,  have  proved  fatal,  and  in  Stevenson's 
case,  twenty-three  minims  (1.42  Cc),  taken  in 
seven  doses,  in  forty-eight  hours  produced  uncon- 
sciousness and  respiratory  arrest,  so  that  death 
would  probably  have  occurred  if  treatment  had 
not  been  instant. 

The  proper  treatment  would  appear  to  be 
emetics,  the  early  use  of  artificial  respiration, 
maintenance  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  atropine,  strychnine,  and 
digitalis.  In  a  case  reported  by  Werner  (B.  K. 
W.,  1884,  xxi.),  life  was  apparently  saved  by 
bleeding  sixteen  fluidounces  (480  Cc.)  and  trans- 
fusing twelve  fluidounces  (360  Cc.)  of  defibri- 
nated  blood. 

Dinitrobenzene.     Dinitrobenzol.  C6H4(N02)2. 
On  boiling  benzene  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  there 
is  formed  chiefly  metadinitrobenzene,  fusing  at 
90°  C.  ( 194°  F. ) ,  with  small  amounts  of  the  ortho 
and  para  compounds.     By  crystallizing  out  of 
alcohol,  the  meta  compound  can  be  obtained  pure. 
Dinitrobenzene  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning 
by  it  occurring  among  the  workmen  in  aniline 
works.    The  symptoms  are  said  to  be  jaundice, 
enlargement  with  tenderness  of  the  liver,  diar- 
rhoea with  colorless  stools,  and  dark  brown  urine 
in  which  dinitrobenzene  can  be  located  by  the 
phenylene-diamine  test.    The  toxicology  has  been 
especially  studied  by  Strassmann  and  Strecker 
(Friedreich's  Bldtt.  f.  Gerich.  Med.  u.  Sanitdts- 
polizei,  Heft  iv.  1896),  who  add  to  the  symptoms 
already    given,    headache,    a    peculiar  bluish 
discoloration  of  the  face  and  general  surface,  a 
tendency  to   fainting,   with   excessive  sweating, 
vomiting,  fall  of  temperature,  great  muscular  weak- 
ness, and  finally  collapse.    It  is  noted  also  that  in 
animals  experimentally  poisoned  there  has  been 
destruction   of   the    red    blood    corpuscles  with 
consequent  haemoglobinuria  and  wide-spread  fatty 
degeneration.    According  to  White  and  Hay  (L. 
L.,  ii.  1901 )    pure  dinitrobenzene  is  much  less 
poisonous  to  the  workers  than  is  the  commercial 
dark  colored    substance    which    contains  mono- 
nitrobenzene.    Mononitrobenzene  is,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  scarcely  poisonous, 
the  reason  that  the  commercial  mixture  is  more 
poisonous   than   the   pure   dinitrobenzene  being 
that  the  mononitrobenzene  is  a  powerful  solvent 
of  dinitrobenzene,  making  an  oily  mass  which  ad- 
heres to  the  skin  and  yields  to  absorption  the 
dinitrobenzene.    The  fact  that  the  dinitrobenzene 
is  absorbed  through  the  skin  of  the  workmen  is 
so  generally  recognized  that  in  most  commercial 
laboratories  the  workmen  are  required  to  wear 
specially  close  fitting  clothing  over  the  body  and 
head,  and  to  practise  absolute  cleanliness. 

Nitrogen  Monoxide,  so-called  Nitrous  Oxide, 
laughing  Qas.  Oxyde  nitreux,  Protoxide  d' Azote, 
Fr.  Stickstoffoxydul,  Lachgas,  G.  N20. — These 
names  have  been  given  to  a  gaseous  substance, 
discovered  by  Priestley  in  1776,  but  first  brought 
into  general  notice  in  1800  by  Humphry  Davy, 
who  discovered  and  made  known  the  remarkable 
exhilarating  properties  which  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  laughing  gas. 


Preparation.— In   its   preparation,   pure  fused 
ammonium  nitrate  is  submitted  in  a  glass  retort 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  not  exceeding 
204.4°  C.   (400°  F. ),  and  the  resulting  gas  and 
vapor  are  collected  in  a  glass  receiver  over  warm 
water  or  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  com- 
mon salt.    Warm  water  is  preferred  because  cold 
water  absorbs  much  of  the  gas,  and  would  con- 
sequently occasion  loss,  and  even  warm  water, 
though  it  takes  up  much  less,  is  not  entirely  un- 
objectionable  on    this   score;     the   saline  solu- 
tion is  therefore  probably,  on  the  whole,  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.     When  ammonium  ni- 
trate is  heated  to  the  point  of  decomposition,  it 
is  wholly  resolved  into  aqueous  vapor  and  nitrogen 
monoxide,  according  to  the  reaction- 
NH4.N03==2H20  +  N20 
But  it  is  necessary  not  to  let  the  heat  employed 
in  the  process  be  too  high,  as  otherwise,  be- 
sides nitrous  oxide,  there  will  come  over  portions 
of  nitric  oxide,  uncombined  ammonia,  and  prob- 
ably even  nitric  acid,  which  contaminate  the  prod- 
uct, and  render  it  unfit  for  use.    This  may  be 
avoided  by  arresting  the  process  as  soon  as  any 
white  fumes  appear  in  the  retort.    Peculiar  care 
also  must  be  taken  that  the  ammonium  nitrate 
should  be  pure,  and  especially  free  from  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  might  cause  an  admixture 
of  chlorine  in  the  product.    To  insure  against 
impurities  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  in  any  case  in 
the  least  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  best 
in  all  cases,  to  cause  the  nitrous  oxide,  before  it 
is  used  by  inhalation,  to  pass  successively  through 
two  solutions:    one,  of  ferrous  sulphate,  to  re- 
move any  nitric  oxide  that  might  be  present; 
the  second,  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  to 
neutralize  acid  impurities  and  chlorine.    At  times 
nitrogen  gas  is  also  found  in  the  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide, probably  resulting  from  a  trace  of  nitrite 
present  or  some  reducing  action  upon  the  nitrate 
in  the  moment  of  its  decomposition.    When  the 
monoxide   is  liquefied  under  pressure   this  free 
nitrogen  remains  as  unliquefied  gas. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  gas  is  colorless,  nearly  or 
quite  inodorous,  slightly  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1.527.  Cold  water  will  absorb  about 
three-fourths  of  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and,  under 
pressure,  much  more,  and,  thus  impregnated,  has 
a  slight,  not  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  sweetish 
taste.  By  the  joint  influence  of  cold  and  pressure 
the  gas  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  which  is 
colorless,  very  mobile,  and  capable,  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  of  remaining  liquid 
at  —12.7°  C.  (9°  F. ) .  The  liquefaction  was 
effected  by  Bianchi  at  0°  C.  (32°  F. ) ,  under 
a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres.  (A.  J.  P., 
1865,  275.)  Inflammable  bodies  will  generally 
burn  with  increased  vigor  in  nitrous  oxide,  which 
is  entirely  incapable  of  giving  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

The  anaesthetic  property  of  nitrogen  monoxide 
was  discovered  by  Humphry  Davy;  but  the  first 
practical  application  of  it  to  this  purpose  was 
made  by  Horace  Wells  of  Connecticut. 

For  short  minor  surgical  operations  the  gas  is 
an  excellent  anaesthetic,  but  in  severe  operations 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  any  interruption  of  the 
inhalation  being  followed  by  immediate  return 
to  consciousness.  The  apparatus  required  for  its 
production,  storage,  exhibition,  and  administra- 
tion is  also  so  cumbrous  that  practically  nitrous 
oxide  is  only  employed  by  the  dentist.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  safe  agent  when  used  with  due 
care,  although  it  has  caused  death.    The  common 
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mode  of  exhibition  is  by  means  of  an  air-tight 
bladder  or  bag,  with  a  tube  and  mouth  piece  at- 
tached. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Water. — Water  impregnated  un- 
der pressure  with  nitrogen  monoxide  forms  the 
nitrous  oxide  water,  or  so-called  oxygenous  aerated 
water,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an 
internal  remedy,  but  is  probably  physiologically 
inactive  and  has  passed  into  desuetude. 

Nitro=PropioI.  Ortho  -  nitro  -  phenyl  -  propiolic 
acid,  when  heated  with  grape  sugar  in  the  pres- 
ence of  soda,  forms  indigo,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

2C6H4  ( N02 )  .C=C— COOH  +  4H  = 

C16Hi0N2O2  +  2C02  +  2H20 
The  formation  of  indigo  is  rendered  evident  by  a 
blue  coloration  of  the  fluid.  The  compound  there- 
fore serves  as  a  qualitative  test  for  the  glucose  in 
urine.  Von  Gerhardt  recommends  the  following 
method  for  carrying  out  the  test:  Place  10  to 
15  drops  of  the  urine  under  examination  in  a 
test  tube,  add  one  hundred  and  sixty  minims 
(10  Cc. )  distilled  water  and  a  nitro-propiol  tablet, 
and  carefully  heat  the  mixture  for  two  to  four 
minutes.  In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  fluid  first 
becomes  green  and  subsequently  intensely  blue. 
This  reaction  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  indicate 
with  certainty  0.3  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  that  it  only  takes  place  if 
grape  sugar  is  actually  present  in  the  urine. 

Njimo  Wood. — Njimo  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many from  the  Cameroons  with  the  statement 
that  it  had  digestive  properties  similar  to  those 
of  pepsin.  It  is  a  stem  wood,  often  with  pieces 
of  root,  of  a  yellow  color,  musk-like  odor,  and 
bitter  taste.  Schulz  (Ph.  Ztg.,  June  12,  1886) 
finds  that  it  is  not  a  digestive,  and  that  it  yields 
a  resinous  extract  not  poisonous  to  frogs.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  drug  is  yellow  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence 
resembling  uranium  glass. 

Noctilucine. — For  an  account  of  this  substance, 
to  which  is  ascribed  the  phosphorescence  of  ani- 
mals, see  J.  P.  C,  4e  s<ir.,  xvii. 

Normalin  is  said  to  contain  haemoglobin  and 
arsenic  serum-albuminate,  and  to  be  an  altera- 
tive tonic  used  in  skin  diseases  and  various 
other  disorders  in  which  such  an  alterative  is 
indicated. 

Nosophen.     Tetra  -  iodo  -  phenol  -  phthalein. 

OeH3I2OH 

CqHv-^      I  ^~-C6H2I2OH. 


Antinosine  has  the  following  structural  for- 
mula : 


Nosophen  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
solutions  of  phenolphthalein.  It  is  an  impalpa- 
ble, yellowish-gray,  odorless,  tasteless  powder, 
containing  61.7  per  cent,  of  iodine  in  combination. 
It  may  be  heated  up  to  220°  C.  (428°  F.)  with- 
out decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  with  the  last  of  which  it  forms 
suits  from  which  it  is  easily  freed  at  low  tem- 
perature by  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  presence  of 
heat  it  liberates  carbon  dioxide  from  its  alkaline 
salts.  By  virtue  of  its  twj  hydroxyl  groups, 
nosophen  is  an  acid,  readily  soluble  in  alkalies 
with  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  both 
hydroxyl  groups  by  a  metal.  Two  of  the  salts 
of  nosophen  have  been  put  upon  the  market, — the 
sodium  salt  (antinosine)  and  the  bismuth  salt 
(eudoxine) . 


C6H2I20Na 
C6H2I20Na. 


CnlL 


It  is  a  dark  blue,  amorphous  powder  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Eudoxine  has  the  formula: 


C«H. 


CeH2I20 
CeH2l20 


5Bi2. 


\CO— O 

It  is  a  reddish-yellow,  tasteless,  odorless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  which  is  decomposed  by 
alkalies  into  bismuth  oxide  and  a  soluble  salt 
of  tetra-iodo-phenol-phthalein.  It  contains  52.9 
per  cent,  of  iodine  and  14.5  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — It  is  stated 
that  in  nosophen  and  its  two  salts  the  iodine  is 
so  firmly  combined  that  it  is  not  liberated  in  the 
human  system,  either  when  applied  locally  or  ad- 
ministered internally,  and  that  the  preparations 
are  therefore  incapable  of  producing  toxic  effects. 
It  is  further  affirmed  that  nosophen  is  in  itself 
germicidal  and  locally  an  alterative,  and  that, 
being  free  from  toxic  properties,  it  is  superior  to 
iodoform.  It  is  not  irritant,  and  may  be  used 
freely  as  a  local  application  in  powdered  form  in 
all  those  cases  to  which  iodoform  is  applicable, 
and  has  been  especially  recommended  in  nasal 
and  laryngeal  diseases.  It  has  been  administered 
internally  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  eight  grains  (0.32-0.5  Gm. ). 

It  is  affirmed  that  antinosine  has  the  same  gen- 
eral properties  as  a  germicide  as  nosophen,  and 
that  being  soluble  in  water  it  affords  a  valuable  i 
application  in  many  cases  to  which  the  nosophen  I 
as  a  dusting  powder  is  scarcely  applicable.  The 
strength  of  the  local  application  varies:  from  2 
to  3  per  cent,  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat,  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  in  gonorrhoea,  from 
i  to  1  per  cent,  for  irrigation  of  the  bladder  and 
in  cystitis,  from  1  to  500  to  1  to  1000  for  washing 
out  of  the  stomach  in  gastric  catarrh,  cancer,  etc.] 

Its  2  per  cent,  solution  is  said  by  W.  F.  Cole- 
man to  act  most  favorably  in  all  forms  of  exter-j 
nal  inflammation  about  the  eye,  in  purulent  otitis- 
media,  etc.  Owing  to  its  solubility  in  water  and, 
its  freedom  from  odor  and  taste,  it  is  coming  into, 
vogue  as  a  mouth  wash ;  for  this  purpose  its! 
glycerin  solution  is  preferable,  aromatics  beingj 
added  to  taste.  A  teaspoonful  (3.75  Cc.)  of  the  1 
per  cent,  solution  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  is  thf 
strength  commonly  employed,  but  when  there  i* 
a  severe  stomatitis  a  2  per  cent,  or  even  strongeij 
solution  may  be  used  without  dilution. 

Its  intravenous  use  has  been  suggested,  but 
according  to  Binz  and  Zantz  (Fort.  Med.,  xiii 
1S95),  it  is  decomposed  in  the  blood  when  s< 
given  and  nosophen  precipitated. 

Eudoxine  is  believed  to  be  slowly  decompose<| 
by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestines,  witl 
liberation  of  antinosine  and  bismuth.  It  has  bee:, 
given  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  eight  grain) 
(0.032-0.5  Gm.)  three  times  a  day,  with  allege 
most  excellent  results,  in  diarrhoeas,  gastric  an, 
intestinal  indigestions,  and  even  gastric  cancer,  j 

Nuclein  is  a  compound  proteid  closely  resem 
bling  mucin,  but  distinguished  by  its  phosphortj 
content  (1.89-2.88  per  cent.),  while  it  contaiij 
no  sulphur.    It  is  probable  that  numerous  varij 
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ties  of  nuclein  exist,  all  being  compounds  of  sim- 
ple proteids  with  nucleic  acid.  Nuclein  may  be 
isolated  by  treating  the  cells  with  artificial  gas- 
tric juice,  by  which  the  investing  protoplasm  is 
dissolved,  leaving  the  nuclein  unaffected.  Nucleic 
acid  is  an  amorphous  white  powder  of  strong  acid 
reaction,  readily  soluble  in  water  containing  a 
small  amount  of  alkali,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  nuclein  solution  is  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
nucleic  acid  from  yeast  in  water.  It  is  at  present 
probable  that  nucleic  acid,  when  given  internally, 
enters  the  circulation  and  circulates  unchanged. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  it  has  an  extraordinary 
power  in  improving  the  general  nutrition  and 
increasing  the  resistive  power  of  the  system  to 
pathogenetic  germs,  and  is  therefore  a  very  valu- 
able remedy  in  tuberculosis,  in  ancemia,  in  general 
debility,  in  neurasthenia,  and  even  in  acute  germ 
diseases,  such  as  diphtheria.  It  appears  to  be  non- 
toxic, since  Vaughan  and  McClintock  have  in- 
jected it  into  the  blood  of  animals  in  such  amount 
that  the  entire  blood  contained  1.8  per  cent  of 
pure  nucleic  acid,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
good  results  which  have  occasionally  followed  its 
use  in  practical  medicine  have  been  accidental,  or 
due  to  a  psychical  influence  rather  than  any  reme- 
dial power  of  the  remedy.  The  assertion  fre- 
quently made  that  nucleic  acid  is  the  substance 
to  which  the  human  body  owes  its  resistive  power 
to  morbific  organisms  is  unproved  and  highly  im- 
probable. Its  hypodermic  injection  produces  so 
much  pain  that  patients  will  rarely  tolerate  it. 
According  to  its  manufacturers,  the  5  per  cent, 
solution  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  fluidrachm 
(3.75  Cc. )  three  times  a  day. 

Various  metallic  compounds  of  nucleinic  acid 
have  been  put  upon  the  market,  as  follows: 

Cuprol.  Copper  Nucleinate. — Cuprol  occurs  as 
a  greenish  powder,  soluble  in  water,  containing 
about  6  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  used  as  an 
astringent  alterative  application  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  older  copper  salts  have  been 
employed.  In  conjunctivitis  a  5  to  10  per  cent, 
solution  has  been  recommended,  and  it  is  claimed 
for  it  that  it  produces  little  gastric  inflammation. 

Ferrinol.  Ferric  Nucleinate. — Ferrinol  is  a 
brown  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water,  containing 
about  6  per  cent,  of  iron  and  4.5  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  combined  in  the  nuclein.  It  is 
stated  that  it  produces  little  gastro-intestinal 
irritation. 

Mercurol.  Mercuric  Nucleinate. — This  is  a 
colorless  or  brownish-white  powder  containing  10 
per  cent,  of  mercury,  soluble  in  water  with  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction,  and  has  been  used  both  inter- 
nally and  locally  as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sub- 
limate, over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
coagulating  albumin.  In  syphilis  from  half  to 
one  grain  (0.032-0.065  Gm.)  of  it  may  be  given 
hypodermically.  Two  grains  (0.13  Gm.)  are  said 
to  have  produced  salivation. 

Nargol.  Argentic  Nucleinate. — This  substance 
forms  a  light  brownish-white  powder,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  contains  10  per  cent,  of  silver,  and 
has  been  recommended  as  a  local  application  in 
all  forms  of  diseases  for  which  silver  nitrate 
has  been  used.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  much  less 
irritating  even  than  protargol,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  coagulating  albumin  it  has  great 
penetrating  power.  It  may  be  used  in  solution 
up  to  25  per  cent,  on  most  mucous  membranes. 
The  solution  should  be  recently  made,  as  it  un- 
dergoes change  after  a  few  weeks. 


Nutrin. — This  is  a  fatty  saccharated  albunii- 
nated  compound  derived  from  olive  oil,  of  which  it 
is  said  to  contain  51  per  cent.  The  preparation 
formerly  called  nutrin,  a  meat-albumin  product, 
has  been  withdrawn  from  commerce.  Nutrin  is 
reported  to  be  a  palatable,  digestible  cholagogue 
and  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil. 

Nymphaea. — The  seed  of  Nymphwa  lutea,  L. 
(Nuphar  luteum,  Sibth.  and  Sm.),  Yellow  Pond 
Lily  (Fam.  Nymphaacese),  according  to  W. 
Griining,  contains  nuphar-tannic  acid,  (-'561156037, 
in  considerable  quantity.  (A.  J.  P.,  1883,  96.) 
The  name  Nymphaea  has  been  incorrectly  applied 
also  to  the  white  pond  lilies,  which  belong  to 
the  genus  Castalia,  Castalia  odorata  (Dryand.), 
Woodv.  and  Wood.  (Nymphwa  odorata,  Dryand.), 
Sweet-scented  Water  Lily.  The  root  of  this  well- 
known  American  plant  is  very  astringent  and 
bitter,  and,  according  to  Bigelow,  contains  much 
tannin  and  gallic  acid.  The  root  of  Castalia  alba 
(L. ),.  Lyons  (Nymphwa  alba,  L. ),  or  European 
white  water  lily,  was  esteemed  anaphrodisiac  by 
the  ancients.  The  tannic  acid  contained  in  this 
root  has  been  named  nymphw-tannic  acid,  and 
the  formula  C56H58O38  given  it.  (A.  J.  P., 
1883,  96.) 

Nyssa.  Nyssa  aquatica,  L.  (N.  uniflora, 
Wang.)  Tupelo  Gum.  Sour  Gum.  Swamp  Tupelo. 
(Fam.  Cornaeeae. ) — Tupelo  root  has  been  recom- 
mended for  surgical  tents.     (A.  J.  P.,  1883.) 

Oatmeal.  Avenw  Farina.  Purine  d'Avome,  Fr. 
Hafermehl,  G.  Farina  dell'  Avena,  It.  Harina 
de  Avena,  Sp. — Avena  sativa,  L.,  or  the  common 
oat,  is  so  well  known  that  a  minute  description 
would  be  superfluous.  It  is  specifically  distin- 
guished by  its  "  loose  panicle,  its  two-seeded 
plumes,  and  its  smooth  seeds,  one  of  which  is 
awned."  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
now  cultivated  in  all  civilized  countries;  but  its 
original  locality  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  Anson  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  seeds  de- 
prived of  their  husks  are  sometimes  known  as 
groats.  As  a  human  food  coarsely  ground  oatmeal 
is  usually  preferred  to  the  fine  meal,  and  the  grain 
grown  in  a  northern  climate  is  superior  to  that 
produced  farther  south.  Hence  Canada  and  Irish 
and  Scotch  oatmeals  are  better  than  the  meals 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  the 
product  of  which  country  is  chiefly  consumed  by 
horses.  Diuretic  properties  have  been  attributed 
to  the  oatmeal,  but  probably  incorrectly.  Tine- 
tura  Avence  Sativw  may  be  made  by  percolating 
4  troyounces  of  the  ground  oatmeal  with  1  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol,  reserving  the  first  5J  fluid- 
ounces,  and  evaporating  the  remainder  down  to 
half  a  fluidounce  and  adding  to  the  reserved  por- 
tion.   (H.  E.  Heinitsh,  A.  J.  P.,  1886,  86.) 

Oatmeal  contains,  according  to  Vogel,  in  100 
parts,  59  of  starch,  4.30  of  a  grayish  substance, 
resembling  coagulated  albumin  rather  than  gluten, 
8.25  of  sugar  and  a  bitter  principle,  2.50  of  gum, 
2  of  fixed  oil,  and  23.95  of  fibrous  matter,  in- 
cluding loss.  A  very  elaborate  report  on  the  com- 
position of  American  cereals  by  Clifford  Richard- 
son (Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  9, 
1886)  gives  as  the  average  ratio  in  oats  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  70  per  cent,  of  kernel  to 
30  per  cent,  of  husk.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  composition  of  the  kernel  (average 
of  179  analyses)  is  as  follows:  water,  6.93  per 
cent.;  ash,  2.15;  oil,  8.14;  carbohydrates,  67.09; 
fibre,  1.38;   albuminoids,  14.31;    corresponding  to 
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nitrogen  per  cent.  2.28.  The  nitrogenous  principle 
has  been  called  avenin,  and  resembles  legumin 
somewhat.  Ritthausen  (Die  Ehoeisskorper,  Bonn, 
1872,  135)  considers  Norton's  avenin  to  have 
been  a  mixture  of  legumin  or  vegetable  casein 
and  a  vegetable  gluten  containing  sulphur,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  gliadin,  the  legumin, 
however,  predominating. 

Gruel  made  with  fine  oatmeal  affords  a  nutri- 
tious, bland  aliment,  which,  from  its  somewhat 
laxative  tendency,  is  often  preferable  to  other 
amylaceous  preparations.  Oatmeal  gruel  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  meal  with 
three  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart,  straining  the  de- 
coction, allowing  it  to  stand  until  it  cools,  and 
then  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sedi- 
ment. Sugar,  lemon  juice,  or  wine  may  be  added 
to  improve  its  flavor. 

Ochres. — These  are  native  mixtures  of  argil- 
laceous or  calcareous  earth  and  iron  and  man- 
ganese oxides,  employed  in  painting.  They  are 
prepared  for  use  by  agitating  them  with  water, 
decanting  the  turbid  liquor  after  the  coarser  par- 
ticles have  subsided,  then  allowing  it  to  rest  in 
order  that  the  finer  parts  may  be  deposited,  and, 
lastly,  drying  the  sediment  which  forms.  The 
color  of  the  ochres  varies  with  the  state  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron,  and  with  the  proportion  which 
the  iron  bears  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  is 
sometimes  artificially  modified  by  the  agency  of 
heat.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  commerce 
under  different  names,  according  to  their  color 
or  place  of  origin.  Such  are  the  brown  ochre, 
the  yellow  ochre,  the  red  ochre,  the  Roman  ochre, 
of  a  brownish-yellow  changing  by  heat  to  a  pur- 
ple-red, the  Oxford  ochre,  of  a  brownish-yellow 
color  less  deep  than  the  Roman,  and  the  French 
ochre,  which  is  yellow.  The  Indian  red,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Spanish  brown  and  Vene- 
tian red  may  also  be  ranked  in  this  class  of  pig- 
ments. Sometimes  ochres  come  in  powder,  and 
sometimes  in  hard  masses  known  as  stone  ochres. 

Ocimum.  Ocimum  Basilicum,  L.  Basil.  Sweet 
Basil.  Grand  Basilic,  Fr.  Basilienkraut,  G.  ( Fam. 
Labiatse. )  — An  annual  aromatic  plant,  a  native " 
of  India  and  Per«ia,  and  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  in  gardens.  It  yields  by 
distillation  a  yellowish-green  volatile  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  which  on  being  kept  solidifies  into  a 
crystalline  camphor,  isomeric  with  turpentine 
camphor.  (Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiv.  359.)  Basil 
has  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  aromatic  plants, 
and  is  used  as  a  condiment.  The  seeds  are  said 
by  Ainslie  to  be  used  in  India  in  gonorrhoea. 

Odontodol. — This  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  and  oil 
of  cherry  laurel,  10  parts  of  tincture  of  arnica, 
and  20  parts  of  solution  of  ammonium  acetate. 

Gfnanthe.  OH.  crocata,  L.  Water  Hemlock. 
Water  Dropwort.  Dead  Tongue. — A  perennial  um- 
belliferous, aquatic  European  plant,  exceedingly 
poisonous  both  to  man  and  inferior  animals.  The 
root,  which  has  a  sweetish  not  unpleasant  taste, 
is  sometimes  eaten  by  mistake  for  other  roots, 
often  with  fatal  results.  The  symptoms  produced 
are  those  of  irritation  of  the  stomach,  besides 
failure  of  circulation,  and  great  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, indicated  by  giddiness,  convulsions,  and 
coma.  (See  P.  «/.,  1874,  202.)  Externally 
applied,  the  root  produces  redness  and  irritation 
of  the  skin,  with  an  eruption.  It  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  used  empirically  as  a  local  remedy  in 
piles.  Other  species  of  OHnanthe  are  poisonous, 
and  the  whole  genus  should  be  suspected.  We 


have  two  or  three  indigenous  species.  In  cases 
of  poisoning,  the  stomach  should  be  at  once  evacu- 
ated, and  symptoms  met  as  they  arise.  A  pecul- 
iar resinoid  principle,  denominated  osnanthin, 
has  been  found  by  Gerding  in  OSnanthe  fistulosa', 
L.,  the  common  water  hemlock  of  Europe,  of 
which  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.),  given  to  an 
adult,  produced  long-continued  irritation  of  the 
fauces,  and  a  grain  (0.065  Gm.),  occasional  vomit- 
ing. (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxi.  68.)  A  resinous  princi- 
ple, aenanthotoxin,  Ci-jHaaOs,  has  been  extracted 
from  CE.  crocata,  which  is  reputed  to  be  very 
poisonous.  In  the  P.  J.,  vol.  xvi.  357,  is  a 
paper  by  Henry  William  Jones  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  CE.  crocata  in  cases  of  suspected  cattle 
poisoning;  he  found  that  the  starch  granules 
possessed  characters  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tubers  from  all  others. 

QZnanthe  Phellandrium,   Lam.  Phellandrium 
aquaticum,    L.      Fine-leaved    Water  Hemlock. 
Fructus  Phell'andrii.     Wasserfenchel,  G.  Phel- 
landrie   aquatique,    Fenouil    d'Eau,    Fr. — A  bi- 
ennial   or    perennial,    umbelliferous,  European 
water  plant,  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  are  said 
to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  producing  a  kind  of 
paralysis  when  eaten.    By  drying,  they  lose  their 
deleterious  properties.    The  seeds  are  from  a  line 
to  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  ovate-oblong, 
narrow  above,  somewhat  compressed,  marked  with 
ten  delicate  ribs,  and  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  the  calyx,  and  with  the  erect  or  reverted 
styles.     Their   color  is  yellowish  brown;  their 
odor  peculiar,   strong,   and   disagreeable;  their 
taste   acrid  and   aromatic.     Among   their  con- 
stituents is  a  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  aro- 
matic flavor  depends.    By  C.  Fronefield  it  has 
been  rendered  probable  that  they  contain  a  vola- 
tile alkaloid,  analogous  to  coniine,  if  it  be  not 
coniine   itself,   for   if   the   powdered   seeds  are 
rubbed  with  solution  of  potassa,  the  peculiar 
mouse-like  odor  of  that  alkaloid  is  exhaled.  The 
powder  was  submitted  to  distillation  with  caustic 
potassa,  the  alkaline  liquid  obtained  was  neu- 
tralized with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,   alcohol  was  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  ammonium  sulphate,  the  liquid  was 
then  filtered,  treated  with  caustic  potassa,  and 
again  distilled.    On  the  surface  of  the  distillate 
a  yellow  oily  fluid  floated,  which  was  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water  but  readily  so  in  ether  and,1 
alcohol,  evinced  an  alkaline  reaction  with  tur- j 
meric  paper,  and  neutralized  the  acids.    (A.  J.  P.,]] 
May,  1860,  211.)     In  overdoses  the  seeds  pro- | 
duce  vertigo,   intoxication,   and   other  narcotic) 
effects.     They  have   been  used  in  chronic  pec-fl 
toral  affections,   such  as   bronchitis,  pulmonary) 
consumption,  and  asthma;  also  in  dyspepsia,  in-t 
termittent  fever,  obstinate  ulcers,  etc.    The  dose\\ 
of  the  seeds,  to  commence  with,  is  five  or  six  J 
grains  (0.32-0.4  Gm.),  so  repeated  as  to  amount  I 
to  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm.)  in  twenty-four  hours.  They| 
should  be  given  in  powder.    Dose  of  the  alcoholic 
extract,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.).     (P.  J.,  xii.  691. )| 
(Enothera.    Oenothera  biennis,  L.    Tree  PrimA 
rose.  Evening  Primrose.  Onagre,  Fr.  Nachtkerzej 
G.    (Fam.  Onagracea;. )  — The  fleshy  root  of  this, 
plant,  before  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  wasi 
used   as   a   table   vegetable.     Many  years  agol 
R.  E.  Griffith  commended  very  highly  a  strongt 
decoction  of  the  plant  frequently  applied  in  erup- 
tive skin  diseases.    More  recently  the  drug  has) 
been  commended  in  whooping  cough  and  spas- 
modic asthma,  and  the  ointment  has  been  used 
in  prurigo  and  other  cutaneous  affections  of  in 
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fants,  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  Dose  of 
ihridextract,  from  a  half  to  one  fluidrachm 
(1.8-3.75  Cc).  The  ointment  may  be  made  by 
incorporating  four  ounces  of  the  iluidextract  in 
a  pound  of  vaseline  or  lard. 

(Esypus. — A  cheap,  crude  wool  fat  obtained  as 
a  by-product  in  cleansing  sheep  wool.  (See  Adeps 
LawB  Hydrosus,  p.  96.) 

Oil  of  Ajowan.  Oleum  Ajowan,  Br.  Add. 
Ptychotis  Oil. — The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit 
of  Ptychotis  Coptica  (L. ),  Lyons  (Ammi  Copticum, 
L.,  Carum  Copticum,  Benth.,  C.  Ajowan,  Bent- 
ley).  Under  the  name  of  ajowan,  a j wain,  ajwan, 
and  other  vernacular  appellations,  the  seeds  of 
Ptychotis  Coptica  are  largely  used  in  India 
as  an  aromatic.  They  resemble  in  size  the 
fruits  of  the  ordinary  parsley  and  are  of  a 
grayish-brown  color  and  have  a  tubercular  surface 
with  five  prominent  ridges  to  each  meriearp.  The 
odor  and  taste  resemble  that  of  thyme.  These 
fruits  yield  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  an  agreeably 
aromatic  volatile  oil.  Ajowan  oil  is  officially 
described  as  "  colorless,  with  an  odor  and  taste 
resembling  thyme.  Specific  gravity  0.917  to 
0.930.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
ight  from  1.0°  to  1.5°  to  the  right  in  a  tube  100 
Mm.  long.  If  a  portion  of  the  oil  be  cooled  to 
0°  C.  (32°  F.),  it  should  yield  from  30  to  36  per 
sent,  of  crystalline  thymol."  Br.  Add.  Oil  of  ajo- 
wan is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  allied  aro- 
matic oils  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  three 
minims  (0.032-0.2  Cc). 

Oil  of  Akee. — This  is  a  yellow,  non-drying, 
imtter-like  fat  obtained  from  the  Blighia  sapida 
)f  Koenig  (Fam.  Sapindaces),  native  of  Guinea, 
>ut  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  (P.  J.,  65,  p.  691.) 

Oil  of  Aleurites  triloba.— The  Aleurites  tri- 
ola,  Forst.,  is  a  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Eu- 
)horbiaceae.    It  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
;ropics.    The  fruit  is  a  nut  nearly  as  large  as  a 
valnut,  consisting  of  a  thick  shell  enclosing  a 
rernel  containing  much  azotized  matter  and  rich 
n  oil,  of  which  it  is  said  to  yield  nearly  one-half 
ts  weight  by  expression.    The  nuts  strung  to- 
other on  the  fibres  of  the  palm  leaf  were  formerly 
ised  in  many  Pacific  islands  as  a  substitute  for 
andles.   The  oil  has  been  long  known  in  the  vari- 
us  countries  inhabited  by  the  plant,  being  called 
a  Jamaica  Spanish  walnut  oil,  in  India  Belgaum 
•mlnut  oil,  in  Ceylon  kekune  oil,  and  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  kukui  oil.    It  is  very  fluid,  of  an 
mber  color,  without  odor,  of  a  nutty,  pleasant 
aste,  congealing  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  insoluble  in 
lcohol,  readily  saponifiable,  "  and  very  strongly 
rying."    It  is  said  to  be  a  mild  cathartic,  acting 
ke  castor  oil,  but  more  promptly  and  without 
riping  effects.     (./.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiv.  228.) 
he  dose  is  from  one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15- 
)  Cc),  the  smaller  quantity  generally  answering, 
he  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil, 
iven  to  a  dog  in  the  dose  of  about  half  an  ounce 
15  Gm.),    produced    no    vomiting,    but  acted 
rongly  as  a  purgative. 

The  oil  of  the  Tung  Tree,  Aleurites  cordata,  R. 
r.  (the  synonyms  being  Elceococca  cordata,  El- 
ococca  vernicia,  Dryandra  cordata,  and  Dryan- 
■avernicia),  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  arts 

China,  under  the  name  of  wood  oil.  It  is  pre- 
■red  in  China  by  a  crude  process  of  expression. 

occurs  in  two  forms,  white  oil,  a  moderately 
ick,  yellowish,  transparent  liquid,  and  the  black 
!,  which  is  thick,  blackish,  and  opaque.  Wood 
'  is  used  in  China  and  Japan  either  as  a  direct 
plication  to  wood  or  mixed  with  various  sub- 
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stances,  as  lacquer  varnish,  or  paint.  Its  most 
remarkable  property  is  its  extraordinary  sicca- 
tive quality,  which  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
any  known  oil.  When  applied  to  wood  it  forms 
a  resinous  layer  which  is  affirmed  to  be  imperme- 
able by  water  and  ordinary  solvents.  Wood  oil 
is  also  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  making  of  varnishes.  According  to  R.  H. 
Davies,  its  sp.  gr.  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.)  is  0.94015; 
it  remains  liquid  at  —13.3°  C.  (8°  P.).  100  Gm. 
of  the  oil  require  0.39  Gm.  potassium  hydroxide 
for  neutralization,  and  21.1  Gm.  for  complete 
saponification.  (P.  J.,  1885,  636.)  E.  M. 
Holmes  believes  that  the  dark  colored  oil  is  made 
by  boiling  the  kernels  previous  to  expression,  the 
cold  drawn  oil  being  colorless,  inodorous,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  The  latter,  according  to  Cloez 
[0.  R.  A.  8.,  1875,  vol.  lxxxi.  469),  has  the  sp. 
gr.  0.9362,  congeals  at  —18°  C.  (—0.4°  F.)  to  a 
transparent  mass,  solidifies  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  light  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  is  the  most  drying 
oil  known.  (C.  D.,  May,  1902.)  It  has  been  used 
in  ulcerations  and  skin  diseases. 

Oil  of  Anda. — A  fixed  oil  procured  by  expres- 
sion from  the  seeds  of  Joannesia  princeps,  Veil. 
(Anda  brasiliensis,  Baddi,  A.  Qomesii,  A.  Juss., 
Andicus  pentaphyllus,  Veil.  (Fam.  Euphor- 
biaceae).  The  bark  of  J.  princeps,  of  Brazil, 
yields  on  being  wounded  a  milky  juice,  which 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  to  be  used  for 
stupefying  fish.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  as 
large  as  an  apple,  ash-colored,  with  two  larger 
and  two  smaller  angles,  encloses  a  two-celled 
nut,  containing  two  seeds,  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut.  Like  the  seeds  of  other  euphorbiaceous 
plants,  these  are  actively  purgative,  one  seed, 
according  to  Martius,  being  the  dose  for  a  man. 
By  expression  these  seeds  yield  a  pale  yellow, 
transparent  oil,  with  little  odor  or  taste,  which 
is  said  to  be  used  in  Brazil  for  burning  and 
painting.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.927,  and  in  properties 
belongs  to  the  class  of  semi-drying  oils.  Mello 
Olliveira  has  found  in  it  an  alkaloid,  joannesine, 
which  Couty  affirms  to  be  inert.  (N.  R.,  1881, 
260.)  Norris,  who  tried  the  oil  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  found  it  to  operate  on  the  bowels 
moderately  in  the  dose  of  fifty  drops  (2.5  Cc), 
and  copiously  when  more  largely  given.  Manoel 
de  Castro  and  other  Brazilian  physicians  assert 
that  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
(3.75-7.5  Cc)  it  acts  in  a  manner  very  similar 
to  castor  oil,  over  which  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  being  nauseous  to  the  taste. 

Oil  of  Anise  Bark. — There  has  appeared  in  the 
European  markets  a  bark,  closely  resembling 
Massoi  bark,  derived  from  an  unknown  source  in 
Madagascar,  which  yields  fully  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  a  light  yellow  oil,  the  odor  of  which 
slightly  resembles  safrol.  It  has  a  spicy  taste, 
but  is  only  slightly  sweet.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0.969  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  Optical  rotation  — 0° 
46'  in  a  100-Mm.  tube.  Refraction  equivalent  for 
the  sodium  line  at  16°  1.52510.  It  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  ordinary  anethol,  but  consists 
principally  of  the  isomeric  fluid  anethol,  the 
methyl-chavicol  of  Eykman,  CH3O.CsH4.CH2.CH: 
CH2. 

Oil  of  Ben. — This  is  a  fixed  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  Uoringa  pierygosperma,  Gaertn. 
(Hyperanthera  Moringa,  Vahl.),  and  .¥.  aptera 
of  Gaertner,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  oil 
of  benne  from  Sesamum  indicum,  L.  (Fam. 
Pedaliaeea).  These  are  trees  of  the  fam.  Mo- 
ringaeete,    inhabiting   different   parts   of  India, 
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Arabia,  Syria,  etc.,  and  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies.  James  Macfadyen,  in  his  Flora  of  Jamaica 
(i.  325),  states  that  it  is  not  the  Al.  pterygo- 
sperma  which  yields  the  commercial  oil  of  ben, 
but  the  H.  aptera,  which  has  not  been  introduced 
into  Jamaica.  He  says,  however,  that  an  excel- 
lent and  palatable  oil  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  the  seeds  of  M.  pterygosperma, 
growing  in  that  island.  The  leaves  and  other 
parts  have  an  acrid  property,  which  has  probably 
given  the  name  of  horseradish  tree  to  M:  ptery- 
gosperma. According  to  Henry  Shachan  (Nouv. 
Rem.,  1890 ) ,  the  tincture  of  the  root  is  very 
actively  diuretic  and  useful  in  cardiac  dropsy. 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  has  long  been  known,  though 
used  in  the  arts  rather  than  in  medicine.  It  is 
prepared  in  Europe  from  the  seeds  brought  from 
Egypt;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  statements 
of  Macfadyen,  that  the  idea  generally  prevailing 
that  it  is  also  extracted  in  the  West  Indies  is 
incorrect.  The  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  0.912 
to  0.917;  it  solidifies  at  about  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  ;  in- 
deed at  7°  C.  (44.6°  F.)  it  begins  to  deposit  the 
solid  fats.  It  is  inodorous,  clear,  and  nearly  color- 
less, and  keeps  long  without  becoming  rancid.  It 
resembles  olive  oil,  and  is  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Meiat  and  De  Lens  say  that  it  is  purga- 
tive; but  most  of  the  fixed  oils  are  so  in  sufficient 
doses.  According  to  Volcker,  the  oil  contains 
palmitin,  olein,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter 
yielding  an  acid  by  saponification,  which  he 
names  benic  (or  behenic)  acid.  (J.  P.  C,  xvi.  77.) 
Heintz  considered  benic  acid  as  simply  a  mixture 
of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.  (Pogg.  Ann, 
xcii.  601.)  It  is,  however,  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  normal  fatty  acid  series,  possessing  the 
formula  C22H44O2. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.  Oleum  Bergamottce.  V.  S. 
1890.  Oleum  Bergamii,  U.  8.  1880. — "A  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  rind  of  the 
fresh  fruit  of  Citrus  Bergamia  Risso  et  Poiteau 
(nat.  ord.  Rutacew) .  It  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."    V.  8.  1890. 

Citrus  Bergamia. — The  bergamot  tree  has 
oblong-ovate,  dentate,  acute,  or  obtuse  leaves, 
somewhat  paler  on  the  under  than  on  the  up- 
per surface,  and  with  footstalks  more  or  less 
winged  or  margined.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  usually  small ;  the  fruit  is  pyriform  or 
roundish,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  termi- 
nated by  an  obtuse  point,  with  concave  receptacles 
of  oil  in  the  rind.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
sourish,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable. 
The  rind  is  shining,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
and  abounds  in  a  very  grateful  volatile  oil.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  expression  or  distillation.  In 
the  former  case  it  preserves  the  agreeable  flavor 
of  the  rind,  but  is  somewhat  turbid;  in  the 
latter  it  is  limpid  but  less  sweet.  The  mode  of 
procuring  it  by  expression  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  for  oil  of  lemon.  (See  Oleum  Limonis.) 
It  is  brought  from  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Portugal. 

The  oil  of  bergamot,  often  called  essence  of 
bergamot,  has  a  sweet,  very  agreeable  odor,  a 
bitter,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  color,  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Its 
sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.870  to  0.888.  ( Lewis,  Zeller. ) 
"Specific  gravity:  0.880  to  0.885  at  15°  C.  (59° 
F.).  Its  optical  rotation  should  not  be  more 
than  20°  to  the  right  in  a  100  Mm.  tube,  and  at 
a  temperature  of  about  15°  to  20°  C.  (59°  to 
68°  F.).    Two  volumes  of  the  Oil,  when  mixed 


with  1  volume  of  alcohol,  should  give  a  clear 
solution  of  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  this 
solution  should  not  become  turbid  on  the  further 
addition  of  alcohol  (distinction  from  oil  of  orange 
or  oil  of  lemon).    The  oil  should  also  be  soluble 
at  20°  C.   (68°  F.),  without  the  separation  of 
oily  drops,  in  1.5  to  2  volumes  of  alcohol  of  80 
per  cent,  by  volume.    It  is  soluble,  in  all  propor- 
tions, in  glacial  acetic  acid.    If  about  2  Gm.  of 
the  Oil  be  evaporated  in  a  small,  tared  capsule, 
on  a  water-bath,  until  the  odor  has  completely 
disappeared,  a  soft,  green,  homogeneous  residue 
should  be  left,  amounting  to  not  more  than  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  Oil  (absence  of  fatty  oils)." 
V.  S.  1880.  It  contains  limonene,  dipentene,  lina- 
lool,  a  solid  greasy  compound  called  bergaptene,  or 
bergamot  camphor,  and  linalool  acetate,  CioHi7.C2 
H3O2,  which  latter  makes  up  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  expressed  oil,  but  is  decomposed  in  large 
part  by  the  process  of  steam  distillation.  Bergap- 
tene has  been  very  fully  studied  by  Pomeranz. 
(M.  Chem.,   1891,  379.)     It  melts  at  188°  C. 
(370.4°  F.),  and  has  the  composition  Ci2H804, 
being  the  lactone  or  inner  anhydride  of  bergap-A 
tenic  acid,   C12H10O5.     By   fusion  with  potas-J 
sium  hydroxide,  bergaptene  yields  phloroglucin.'l 
(See  Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1893,  and  1895,  24;  also! 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  630.)    The  oil  is  distin-j 
guished  from  lemon  and  orange  oils  by  readilyll 
dissolving  in   solution   of  potassium   hydroxide  j 
and  forming  with  it  a  clear  solution.    (Zeller.)  ' 
Though  possessed  of  the  excitant  properties  of  the 
volatile  oils  in  general,  it  is  employed  chiefly,  ii 
not  exclusively,  as  a  perfume. 

Oil  of  Chione. — The  bark  of  this  West  Indiai 
tree,  Chione  glabra,  yields  on  distillation  1.5  pel 
cent,  of  a  light  yellow  volatile  oil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  o-oxyaeetophenone,  CeH4.OH.CO.CH3.  J 
compound  obtained  synthetically  from  o-nitrocin 
namic  acid  proved  to  be  identical  with  tha 
isolated  from  the  oil.  (See  J.  Chem.  8.,  vol.  lxxvi 
1899.) 

Oil  of  Citronella.    Oleum  Andropogon  Xardi, 
This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  Andropogon  Nardvi 
L.    (Fam.   Graminese),  a   plant  growing  some; 
times  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  whic 
is  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Straits  Setth 
ments,  and  also  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Accordiu 
to  the  statements  of  Consul  Freudenberg,  thii 
oil  is  produced  largely  in  the  southern  province 
of  Ceylon  by  natives,  either  by  distillation  Wit 
steam  or  with  a  naked  fire.    The  production  ani 
exportation  of  Ceylon  citronella  oil  reached 
maximum   in   1899   when  the   exportation  wr 
1,478,756  pounds,  whereas  in  1903  it  amount* 
to   1,062,594  pounds,  of  which  554,689  poum 
came  to  the  United  States.     Some  came  fro; 
other  sources,  however,  as  the  total  importation 
of  citronella  oil  into  the  United  States  for  19C 
were  725,842  pounds,  and  in  1904,  828,446  pounc 
For  a  method  of  production,  see  West.  Drug. 18£ 
243.     Oil  of  citronella  is  of  a  yellowish-gre 
color,  having  a  characteristic  odor  and  punge 
taste.     Its  sp.  gr.  is,  according  to  Gildemeist 
and  Hoffman,  0.886-0.900.    It  mixes  with  aleoll 
in  all  proportions,  and  the  test  for  purity  givj 
by  Schimmel  &  Co.  is  based  upon  its  behavij 
towards  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. :  "  One  volume 
the  oil  must  form  an  absolutely  clear  solutij 
with  tico  or  at  most  tivo  and  a  half,  volumes  | 
80  per  cent,  alcohol  at  a  temperature  not  bel 
20°  C.  (68°  F.).   A  cloudy  mixture  indicates  1j 
presence  of  turpentine,  certain  fixed  oils,  a 
other  essential  oils  which  are  sometimes  Uf| 
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adulterate  it."  The  oil  contains,  according 
Gildemeister  and  Hoffman  (Aetherische  Ocle, 
377),  camphene,  dipentene,  methyl  heptenone, 
citronellal,  borneol,  and  geraniol,  and  esters  of 
acetic  and  valeric  acids.  Oil  of  citronella  is  an 
aromatic  not  used  in  medicine,  but  largely  em- 
ployed in  perfuming  so-called  honey  soap.  Ex- 
ternally applied  it  protects  against  the  attacks 
mosquitos  and  other  insects. 
Oil  of  Coconut.  Cocoanut  Oil.  Cocoanut 
Butter.  Oleum  Cocos,  P.  G.  Oleum  Cocois.  Beurre 
Coco,  Fr.  Kokosnussbl,  G. — This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  fixed  oil  of  the  chocolate  nut, 
which  is  often  called  cocoa  butter.  (See  Oleum 
Theobromatis,  p.  881.)  The  substance  here  con- 
sidered is  the  fixed  oil  of  the  coconut,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm,  Cocos  nucifera,  L., 
universally  known  as  the  coconut  tree,  or  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  The  oil  is  obtained  either  by  expres- 
sion or  decoction,  often  by  insolation, — i.e.,  expos- 
ing the  rasped  nuts  to  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
ran.  It  is  of  a  fine  white  color,  of  the  consistence 
lard  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  solid, 
like  suet,  between  4.4°  C.  (40°  F.)  and  10°  C. 
50°  F.),  and  liquid  at  about  2G.7°  C.  (80°  F.), 
a  bland  taste,  and  a  peculiar,  not  disagreeable 
idor.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  the  glycerides  of  myristic 
ind  lauric  acids,  with  smaller  quantities  of  the 
lycerides  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids.  It  has  also 
leen  found  to  contain  several  volatile  acids,  as 
aproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids.  ( Lewkowitsch, 
hemical  Analyses  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes,  2d 
1898,  538.) 

The  oil  has  been  used  for  various  purposes  in 
nedicine  and  pharmacy.  It  has  been  employed  as 
substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  especially  in  the  form 
)f  a  proprietary  preparation,  coco-olein.  In  Ger- 
nany  it  has  been  used  in  pharmacy,  to  a  consid- 
rable  extent,  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  to  which, 
iccording  to  Pettenkofer,  it  is  preferable  on  ac- 
iount  of  its  lesser  tendency  to  rancidity,  its  more 
eady  absoiption  when  rubbed  on  the  surface  of 
he  body,  and  its  lesser  liability  to  produce  chemi- 
al  changes  in  the  substances  with  which  it  is  asso- 
iated.  Thus,  the  ointment  of  potassium  iodide, 
hen  it  is  made  with  lard,  becomes  yellow  in  a 
ew  days,  while,  if  made  with  coconut  oil,  it  re- 
nains  unchanged  for  two  months  or  more.  Vege- 
able  substances  also  keep  better  in  ointments  pre- 
>ared  with  this  oil  than  with  lard.  Besides,  it 
akes  up  one-third  more  water,  which  is  a  useful 
[uality  when  it  is  desirable  to  apply  saline  solu- 
ions  externally.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  nothing 
nore  is  ordinarily  necessary  than  to  melt  it  at  a 
noderate  heat,  and  strain  it  through  linen.  If 
|olored,  it  may  be  digested  with  powdered  animal 
harcoal,  and  subsequently  filtered  through  paper. 
A.  ./.  P.,  xxix.  231.)  When  chilled  and  pressed, 
solid  residue,  which  is  coco-stearin,  is  obtained, 
his  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  and  adul- 
erant  of  the  genuine  cocoa  butter  in  the  con- 
ectionery  trade.  Coconut  oil  is  employed  in 
he  manufacture  of  soap,  particularly  of  the  trans- 
ient varieties,  and  the  so-called  "  marine  soaps  " 
nd  filled  soaps;  it  is  also  largely  used  for 
iving  firmness  to  the  ordinary  soap;  this  prop- 
rty  also  perrhits  of  the  addition  of  a  large  quan- 
ity  of  water  to  the  soap.  Unfortunately,  coco- 
ut  oil  soap  is  very  apt  to  contain  free  caprylic 
cid;  and  the  persistent  rancid  odor,  resembling 
iat  of  infants'  vomit,  left  upon  the  skin  after 
ashing  with  its  soap  is  an  effectual  bar  to  its 
ery  extended  use.    The  exportations  of  coconut 


oil  from  Ceylon  amount  to  15,000  tons  annually, 
from  British  India  to  4000  to  6000  tons,  and  from 
the  Dutch  Indies  to  1300  tons  per  annum.  Besides 
the  oil  itself,  the  dried  pulp  of  the  coconut  is 
sent  to  European  markets  in  large  amounts  under 
the  name  of  copra.  The  export  of  copra  from 
Ceylon  amounts  to  5000  tons  annually,  from 
Tahiti  to  4000  tons,  from  Samoa  to  3000  tons,  and 
from  Singapore  to  4000  tons. 

The  importations  of  coconut  oil  into  the  United 
States  for  1905  amounted  to  43,773,208  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,508,048. 

According  to  Parisi,  the  endocarp  or  meat 
of  the  coconut  is  a  powerful  tasnicide.  The  pa- 
tient should  drink  the  milk  and  then  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  nut.  The  coconut  is  said  to  be  largely 
used  in  India  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  have  practical  importance. 

Powdered  coconut  shells  have  been  largely  used 
in  America  as  an  adulterant  for  spices.  Their 
debris  is  readilv  recognized  by  the  microscope. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1901.) 

Oil  of  Colza. — An  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of 
Brassica  campestris,  L.,  or  field  cabbage,  a  crucif- 
erous plant  which  grows  wild  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  France 
and  Germany  for  the  sake  of  this  oil.  Colza  oil 
is  used  in  Europe  as  a  burning  oil,  as  a  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and,  after  purification  by  heating  with 
starch,  as  a  table  oil.  The  raw  oil  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0.915,  and  the  refined  oil  0.9 130.  Chilled  to 
— 4°  C.  (24.8°  F.),  stearin  separates  out,  and  at 
— 0°  C.  (21.2°  F.),  it  becomes  a  yellowish  buttery 
mass.  The  oil  contains  the  glycerides  of  stearic, 
erucic  (or  brassic)  acid,  C22H42O2,  and  an  acid, 
isomeric  with  but  differing  in  some  respects  from 
ordinary  oleic  acid.  The  total  consumption  of 
rape  and  colza  oil  in  Europe  is  estimated  at 
from  280,000  to  300.000  tons  per  annum.  For 
analysis  of  commercial  samples,  see  C.  D.,  1894, 
140. 

Oil  of  Cypress. — An  oil  derived  from  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  L.  ( Fam.  Conifera),  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Bravo  in  whooping 
cough;  it  is  used  by  sprinkling  the  oil  upon  the 
clothes,  bed,  etc.,  of  the  patient. 

Oil  of  Doegling.  Oleum  Chcenoceti.  Dcegling 
Oil.  Dcegling  Thrun.  Euile  de  Rorqual  Rostri,  Fr. 
The  oil  derived  from  the  Norwegian  whale,  Balwna 
rostrata,  is  said  by  Gustave  Guldberg  to  possess  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  any  other  animal  oil 
(0.876  at  15°  C. ),  and  also  remarkable  penetrative 
properties.  It  is  affirmed  that  if  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  with  chloroform  it  carries  the  latter 
agent  through  the  skin,  and  enables  it  to  act 
as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  pruritus,  neuralgia,  etc. 
Mixed  with  wax,  it  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
basis  for  ointments  by  the  same  authority. 

Oil  of  Eulachon. — The  fish  known  by  the  North 
Pacific  Indians  under  the  name  of  Eulachon 
or  Oulachon,  and  by  the  English  as  Hoolakins  or 
Candle  fish,  the  Thaleichthys  pacificus  of  scien- 
tists, yields  a  great  abundance  of  an  oil  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil. 
According  to  the  editor  of  A7.  R.  (1881,  356),  this 
oil  first  begins  to  congeal  and  become  opaque  at 
— 7°  C.  (19.4°  F.),  although  authorities  state 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  grows  solid  and 
lard-like.  Specific  gravity  at  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.), 
0.907;  mixed  with  one-half  its  volume  of  nitric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1.37,  it  develops  a  beautiful 
pink  color  which  fades  slowly  to  amber,  and  after 
standing  fifteen  hours  it  is  considerably  thickened 
and  its  color  is  changed  to  a  deep  amber  of  a 
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reddish  cast.  It  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  and  60  per  cent,  of  oleic 
acid  and  13  per  cent,  of  an  unsaponifiable  sub- 
stance, which  resembles  the  similar  constituent  of 
sperm  oil.    (T.  G.,  Sept.  15,  1884.) 

Oil  of  Euphorbia. — A  fixed  oil,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  Lathy  r  is,  L.  (Fam. 
Euphorbiaceas) ,  a  biennial  plant  growing  wild  in 
this  country,  though  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe.  It  is  often  found  near  gar- 
dens and  in  cultivated  fields,  and  is  generally 
called  mole  plant,  under  the  impression  that 
moles  avoid  the  ground  where  it  grows.  (Pursh.) 
It  is  the  caper  plant  of  England.  Like  the  other 
species  of  Euphorbiaceae,  it  contains  a  milky  juice, 
which  is  extremely  acrid,  and  the  whole  plant 
possesses  the  properties  of  a  drastic  purge;  but 
the  oil  of  the  seeds  is  the  only  part  used  in  medi- 
cine. This  may  be  extracted  by  expression,  or 
by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  ether.  In  the  first 
case,  the  bruised  seeds  are  pressed  in  a  canvas  or 
linen  bag,  and  the  oil  which  escapes  is  purified  by 
decanting  it  from  the  whitish  flocculent  matter 
which  it  deposits  upon  standing,  and  by  subse- 
quent filtration.  By  the  other  process,  the  bruised 
seeds  are  digested  in  alcohol,  or  macerated  in 
ether,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  by  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  According  to  Soubeiran, 
however,  the  oils  obtained  by  these  different 
processes  are  not  identical.  That  procured  by 
expression  is  probably  the  purest. 

Oil  of  euphorbia  is  colorless,  inodorous,  and, 
when  recent,  nearly  insipid;  but  it  speedily  be- 
comes rancid,  and  acquires  a  dangerous  acrimony. 
Soubeiran  has  ascertained  that  it  has  a  complex 
composition,  containing,  besides  the  pure  oil,  four 
distinct  proximate  principles.  (J.  P.  C,  xxi. 
259.)  From  40  to  44  parts  are  obtained  by  ex- 
pression from  100  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  powerful 
purge,  but  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  is 
stated  by  Continental  physicians  to  act  kindly 
upon  the  bowels.  In  this  country,  however,  it 
has  been  found  very  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and 
very  liable  to  cause  vomiting.    {A.  J.  P.,  iv.  124.) 

Oil  of  Gynocardia.  Oleum  Gynocardia?,  Br. 
Add.  Chaulmoogra  Oil. — The  fatty  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata,  R.  Br. 
(Chalmoogra  odorata,  Roxb.),  or  G.  Prainii,  Desp. 
'  Fam.  Bixace*).  The  origin  of  the  chaulmoogra 
seed  and  the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt.  According  to  D.  Prain  the  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens  do  not 
belong  to  the  genus  Gynocardia,  but  are  prob- 
ably Hydnocarpus  heterophyllus,  Kurz.  The  seeds 
of  the  Gynocardia  are  said  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  chaulmoogra  seeds,  having  the 
radicle  laterally  placed,  a  thinner  testa,  and  when 
moistened  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  (P.  J., 
lxvi.)  The  chaulmoogra  seeds  are  from  one 
to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  more  or 
less  angular  or  flattened,  and  yield  upon  ex- 
pression, from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  to  ether,  about 
50  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  commercial  oil  is  obtained 
by  expression,  or  sometimes  by  boiling  the  crushed 
seeds  with  water ;  is  brownish-yellow,  with  a  char- 
acteristic odor,  acrid  taste  and  acid  reaction.  "  It 
may  fully  liquefy  only  at  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.), 
resolidifying  in  different  periods  and  at  different 
temperatures  down  to  15.5°  C.  (60°  F.).  Specific 
gravity  not  constant,  but  usually  from  0.930  to 
0.954  at  30°  to  40°  C.  (86°  to  104°  F.).  Cold 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  dissolves  the  greater  part 
of  the  oil,  repeated  treatment  with  warm  alcohol 
(90  per  cent.)  dissolving  the  remainder.     It  is 


soluble  also  in  purified  ether,  chloroform,  and  car- 
bon bisulphide.  It  may  contain  a  little  non-fatty 
matter  not  taken  up  by  these  solvents  and  caus- 
ing turbidity  of  the  solutions.  Twenty  drops 
with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  watch-glass  i 
acquires  a  reddish-brown  coloration  changing  to 
olive-green."  Br.  Add.  Power  &  Gornall  (Proc. 
Chem.  Soc,  June,  1904)  state  that  the  expressed 
oil  has  a  specific  gravity  0.951  at  25°  C.  and 
0.940  at  45°  C;  melting  point  22°-23°;  saponi- 
fication value  213,  and  iodine  value  103.2. 

John  Moss  (P.  J.,  x.  251)  found  in  chaul- 
moogra oil,  gynocardic  acid  11.7,  palmitic  acid 
6.3,  hypogceic  acid  4,  cocinic  acid  2.3  per  cent,  in 
combination  with  glyceryl  as  fats,  while  gyno- 
cardic and  palmitic  acids  were  also  found  in'  the 
free  state;  the  activity  of  the  oil  he  believes  to 
be  due  to  gynocardic  acid,  and  states  that  the 
green  coloration  produced  by  treating  the  oil  with 
sulphuric  acid  (Dymoek's  test)  can  also  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  palm  oil  in  the  same  manner, 
yet  purified  gynocardic  acid  gives  the  same  green 
color.  Gynocardic  acid  has  a  yellowish  color, 
forms  crystalline  plates,  melting  at  29.5°  C.  (85° 
F.),  has  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  is  probably 
of  the  formula  C14H24O2.  Power  &  Gornall 
(loc.  tit.)  have  extracted  chaulmoogric  acid,  Cig 
H32O2,  crystallizing  in  leaflets  melting  at  68°  C. 
Like  the  oil  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  acid  is  1 
optically  active.  They  consider  that  this  acid  be- 
longs to  a  series  CnH2n— 4O2,  intermediate  between 
the  linolic  and  the  linolenic  series.  The  chaulmoo- 
gra seeds  are  in  themselves  an  article  of  commerce 
and  are  sometimes  given  internally  in  place  of  the 
oil  in  doses  of  six  grains  ( 0.4  Gm. ) .  Chaulmoogra 
oil  is  said  at  present  to  be  very  largely  used  in  Eng- 
land, being  sold  by  the  ton,  as  a  local  application 
to  open  sores,  wounds,  sprains,  etc.,  in  domestic 
animals,  and  to  be  officially  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  and  artillery.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
employed  against  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatism, 
and  stiffness  by  sportsmen  and  athletes.  In  lep- 
rosy it  is  given  internally,  and  also  applied  regu- 
larly and  freely  externally,  and  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  known  drugs.  It  has  also 
been  given  with  asserted  benefit  in  various  forms1 
of  external  syphilis,  ichthyosis,  and  in  othei 
chronic  skin  diseases.  Gynocardic  acid  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  chaulmoogra  oil 
internally  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  two  grains; 
(0.032-0.13  Gm.)  or  externally  dissolved  in  oi1 
(1  to  10  or  30).  According  to  J.  Moeller,  tht 
commercial  seed  is  not  the  product  of  Gynocar. 
dia  alone.  For  a  description  of  seed  and  plants 
see  P.  J.,  xv.  321. 

Unna  has  proposed  the  use  of  a  soap  made  fron 
the  oil  as  affecting  the  stomach  and  intestines  lesij 
unpleasantly  than  the  oil  itself.  (See  P.  J. 
lxiv.  615.)  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  five  to  tei; 
minims  (0.3-0.6  Cc),  gradually  increased,  bes 
administered  in  capsule  or  in  olive  oil  solution! 

Oil  of  Indian  Grass. — The  Indian  grass  oils  ar  J 
at  least  five  in  number, — namely,  oils  of  citronellall 
lemon  grass,  Indian  or  Turkish  geranium,  gingeM 
grass,  and  vertivert  or  cus-cus.    They  are  derive! 
from  various  tropical  grasses  of  the  genus  Andre; 
pogon,  but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  pail 
tieular  species  from  which  the  individual  oils  ar 
obtained.    These  oils  are  used  solely  for  perfiml 
ery.     (See  Oils  of  Citronella  and  Lemon  gras(\ 
pages  1586  and  1589.) 

Oil  of  Jasmine— This  oil  i3  obtained  froi, 
the  flowers  of  Jasminum  officinale,  L.,  or  commo) 
white  jasmine,  of  J.  Sambac,  Solander,  and  of  <j 
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grandiflorum,  L.  Alternate  layers  of  the  fresh 
Sowers,  and  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  oil  of 
ben  or  other  fixed  oil,  are  exposed  in  a  covered 
ressel  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  flowers 
tieing  renewed  until  the  oil  becomes  impregnated, 
n-hen  it  is  separated  from  the  cotton  by  pressure, 
this  method  is  necessary,  as  the  flowers  do  not 
ideld  their  aroma  by  distillation.  According  to 
Sildemeister  and  Hoffmann,  jasmine  oil  contains 
15  per  cent,  of  benzyl  acetate,  and  in  addition 
inalyl  acetate,  benzyl  alcohol,  and  linalool.  The 
)il  is  used  only  as  a  perfume.  W.  H.  Hall  records 
M.  S.  Rep.,  Jan.  1861)  the  case  of  a  child 
loisoned  by  the  fruit  of  a  jasmine,  probably  the 
;ommon  white  species.  The  symptoms  were  coma, 
videly  dilated  pupil,  and  snoring  respiration, 
vith  a  cold  pale  surface,  and  slow  and  feeble 
raise,  followed  by  violent  convulsions,  with 
igidity  of  the  muscles  about  the  head  and  throat. 

Oil  of  Kuromoji. — Under  this  name  there  have 
ntered  commerce  two  fragrant  Japanese  oils — 
me,  Kouro  motsi,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Andera  sericea,  and  one.  Euro  matsi,  yielded  by 
Andera  umbellata.  (See  Schimmel's Bericht,  I90i.) 

Oil  of  Lemon  Grass.  Oleum  Oraminis  Ci- 
rati,  Br.  Add.  Oleum  Andropogon  Gitrati.  In- 
'.ian  Oil  of  Verbena. — This  oil  is  distilled  from 
..  oitratus,  DC,  A.  Schwnanthus,  Wall.,  and  prob- 
bly  other  grasses  of  the  genus  Andropogon,  as  A. 
varancusa,  Roxb.,  A.  Calamus,  Royle,  A.  Martini, 
toxb.  Andropogon  citratus  is  a  large,  coarse- 
roking  grass,  cultivated  largely  in  India,  the 
lalay  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
iingapore.  It  grows  in  light  soil,  requiring  very 
ittle  care  in  cultivating,  but  considerable  mois- 
ure.  The  oil  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
teylon,  India,  and  adjacent  countries.  It  is  a 
ellowish-brown  liquid  having  a  characteristic  odor 
nd  a  pungent  taste.  "  Specific  gravity  0.895  to 
.905.  It  should  not  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of 
olarized  light  lore  than  3°  in  either  direction 
l  a  tube  100  Mm.  long.  Soluble  in  alcohol  (70 
er  cent.).  If  10  Cc.  be  well  shaken  with  50  Cc. 
f  a  boiling  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
ydrogen  sulphite,  an  oily  layer  separates,  which, 
fhen  cooled  to  15.5°  C.  (60°  F. ),  should  not  meas- 
re  more  than  3.5  Cc.  (absence  of  more  than  35 
er  cent,  of  constituents  other  than  aldehydes)." 
(r.  Add.  The  chief  constituent  of  lemon  grass 
il  is  citral,  CioHieO,  of  which  it  contains  from 

0  to  85  per  cent.  Oil  of  lemon  grass  is  sometimes 
sed  in  Eastern  countries  as  a  carminative  and 
timulant  in  doses  of  one-half  to  three  minims 
0.03-0.2  Cc. ).    Its  sole  use  is  in  perfumery. 
Oil  of  Maize. — Our  American  maize  or  Indian 

3rn  yields  a  bright  golden-yellow  oil,  of  peculiar 
leasant  odor  and  taste.  It  is  moderately  thick, 
od  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  of  0.916  to 
924.  It  consists  of  olein  and  palmitin,  and 
Jlidifies  at  —10°  C.  (14°  F. ) .  The  oil  is  con- 
lined  in  the  germs  of  the  seed  alone.  Reckoned 
n  the  whole  weight  of  the  seeds  the  oil  consti- 
ites  11  per  cent.,  of  which  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

1  extracted ;  reckoned  on  the  weight  of  the  germ 
self,  after  separation  from  the  starchy  body  of 
tie  seed,  the  oil  amounts  to  22  per  cent.  It  is 
ow  being  extensively  produced  in  the  Western 
nited  States  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
•arch  and  glucose  factories.  It  is  used  as  a 
ibricant  and  for  soap  making,  but  especially  as 

substitute  for  cotton  seed  oil  and  other  adul- 
ations of  lard.  In  1901  the  amount  of  corn  oil 
cported  from  the  United  States  was  4,808,545 
"■Hons,  and  in  1905,  3,108,917  gallons. 


Oil  of  Mexican  Lignaloes. — This  volatile  oil, 
which  is  used  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fragrant 
odor  (which  has  been  described  as  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  lemon  and  jasmine),  is  said 
to  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  wood  of 
undetermined  species.  For  characters  of  aloe 
wood,  see  Ph.  Post,  1898;  of  the  oil,  see  P.  J., 
Aug.  1887. 

Oil  of  Myrcia.  Oleum  Myrcice.  Oil  of  Bay. 
"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Myrcia 
acris  De  Candolle  (nat.  ord  Myrtaceee)."  V.  8. 
1890.  The  commercial  oil  of  bay  is  a  mixture 
of  both  heavy  and  light  oils,  as  G.  M.  Beringer 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  two  samples  of  un- 
doubted purity  to  be  0.975  and  0.994.  (A.  J.  P., 
1887,  286.)  Mittmann  (A,  Pharm.,  1889,  529) 
reported  the  following  constituents:  1,  pinene;  2, 
possibly  dipentene;  3,  a  polyterpene,  probably 
diterpene  (insoluble  in  alcohol)  ;  these  three  in 
small  quantity  only;  4,  eugenol,  the  chief  con- 
stituent; and,  5,  methyl-eugenol,  in  smaller  quan- 
tity. It  has  since  been  examined  (March,  1895) 
by  Power  and  Kleber,  who  state  that  it  con- 
tains from  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  phenols,  of  which 
two  were  identified:  eugenol,  C10H12O2,  and  chavi- 
col,  C9H10O;  two  phenol  esters,  methyl-eugenol, 
C11H14O2,  and  methyl-chavicol,  C10H12O;  phel- 
landrene  and  a  newly  discovered  terpene  which 
they  name  myrcene ;  and  citral,  CioHi60.  (Ph. 
Rund.,  1895,  60.)  The  oil  was  officially  described 
as  "  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  liquid,  having 
an  aromatic,  somewhat  clove-like  odor,  and  a 
pungent,  spicy  taste.  Specific  gravity:  0.975  to 
0.990  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  With  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  carbon  disulphide, 
it  yields  slightly  turbid  solutions.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper.  When 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  it  forms  a  semi-solid 
mass.  If  2  drops  of  the  Oil  be  dissolved  in  4  Cc. 
of  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  test- 
solution  be  added,  a  light  green  color  will  be 
produced;  and  if  the  same  test  be  made  with  a 
drop  of  diluted  ferric  chloride  test-solution,  pre- 
pared by  diluting  the  test-solution  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  water,  a  light  bluish  colora- 
tion will  be  produced,  which  soon  disappears.  If 
to  3  drops  of  the  Oil,  contained  in  a  small  test- 
tube,  3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be 
added,  and,  after  the  tube  has  been  corked,  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
a  resinous  mass  will  be  obtained.  On  adding 
to  this  mass  4  Cc.  of  diluted  alcohol,  vigorously 
shaking  the  mixture,  and  gradually  heating  to 
the  boiling  point,  the  liquid  should  remain  nearly 
colorless,  and  should  not  acquire  a  red  or  purplish- 
red  color  (distinction  from  oil  of  pimenta  and 
oil  of  cloves).  If  1  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  shaken  with 
20  Cc.  of  hot  water,  the  water  should  not  give 
more  than  a  scarcely  perceptible  acid  reaction 
with  litmus  paper.  If,  after  cooling,  the  liquid 
be  passed  through  a  wet  filter,  the  clear  filtrate 
should  produce,  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride 
test-solution,  only  a  transient  grayish-green,  but 
not  a  blue  or  violet,  color  (absence  of  carbolic 
acid)."  U.  S.  1890.  Oil  of  bay  is  not  used  in- 
ternally, but  solely  for  making  spirit  of  myrcia 
or  bay  rum;   the  U.  S.  P.  1890  process  is  given: 

Spiritus  Myrciw.  U.  jS'.  1890.  Spirit  of 
Myrcia.  Bay  Rum. — "  Oil  of  Myrcia,  sixteen 
cubic  centimeters  [or  260  minims] ;  Oil  of 
Orange  Peel,  one  cubic  centimeter  [or  16 
minims] ;  Oil  of  Pimenta,  one  cubic  centi- 
meter [or  16  minims] ;  Alcohol,  twelve  hundred 
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and  twenty  cubic  centimeters  [or  41  fluidounces, 
122  minims] ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to 
make  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  67  fluid- 
ounces,  302  minims].  Mix  the  Oils  with  the 
Alcohol,  and  gradually  add  Water  until  the  solu- 
tion measures  two  thousand  cubic  centimeters 
[or  67  fluidounces,  302  minims].  Set  the  mixture 
aside,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  for  eight  days, 
then  filter  it  through  paper  in  a  well-covered  fun- 
nel." U.  8.  1890.  The  distilled  spirit  has  been  aban- 
doned and  a  formula  for  its  preparation  substi- 
tuted. It  will  in  many  cases  be  found  that,  even 
when  complying  strictly  with  the  directions  of  the 
formula,  simple  filtration  will  not  produce  a  trans- 
parent spirit.  The  addition  to  the  filter  of  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesium  carbonate  rubbed  up  with 
a  little  of  the  spirit  to  a  smooth  paste  will 
accomplish  the  object  of  clarification.  For  an 
English  formula  for  bay  rum,  see  P.  J.,  1896,  468. 
This  was  a  new  official  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1860,  and  was  defined  as  obtained  by 
distilling  rum  with  the  leaves  of  Myrcia  acris. 
It  had  been  long  in  use  as  a  most  agreeable 
and  refreshing  perfume,  and  many  persons,  on 
account  of  the  name,  believed  it  to  be  prepared 
by  distilling  spirit  from  the  leaves  of  the  bay 
tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  was  an  error.  (A.  J.  P.,  July,  1861.)  A 
leaf  was  presented  to  Maisch,  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  information  that  it  was 
from  the  tree  the  leaves  of  which  were  used  in 
preparing  this  spirit.  He  observed  that  it  had 
precisely  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of 
bay  rum,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  leaves  of 
a  twig  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  this  city,  brought  by  Griffiths 
from  St.  Croix,  and  labelled  as  the  plant  from 
which  bay  rum  was  prepared,  found  that  the  two 
closely  corresponded.  From  the  characters  of  the 
leaf,  Bridges  suggested  that  it  might  belong  to  a 
plant  of  the  family  Myrtacea;,  most  probably  the 
Myrcia  acris  of  De  Candolle  (see  Myrcia  acris), 
and  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  Myrcia  acris 
is  the  source  of  this  very  agreeable  perfume. 
Bay  rum  is  used  chiefly  as  a  refreshing  perfume 
in  cases  of  nervous  headache,  faintness,  and 
other  nervous  disorders,  either  held  to  the  nostrils, 
or  applied  on  soft  linen  to  the  head  and  forehead. 
It  is  also  grateful  to  the  feeble  and  convalescent 
patient,  by  being  sprinkled  on  the  bed  covering 
or  otherwise  made  to  impregnate  the  air  of  the 
chamber.  The  oil  of  bay  is  often  adulterated, 
and  is  frequently  sold  by  smugglers. 

Oil  of  Neat's=Foot.  Oleum  Bubulum.  Oleum 
Pedum  Tauri.  Axungia  Pedum  Tauri.  Huile 
(Graisse)  des  Pieds  du  gros  Betail,  Fr.  Klau- 
cnbl,  Ochsen  Klauenfett,  G. — This  formerly  official 
oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  a  long  time  the 
feet  of  the  ox,  previously  deprived  of  hoofs.  The 
fat  and  oil  which  rise  to  the  surface  are  removed 
a*d  introduced  into  a  fresh  portion  of  water, 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  The  impurities 
haying  subsided,  the  oil  is  drawn  off,  and,  if  re- 
quired to  be  very  pure,  is  again  introduced  into 
water,  which  is  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  enable  the  fat  which  is  mixed 
with  the  oil  to  separate  from  it.  The  liquid  being 
then  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat  concretes,  and  the 
oil  is  removed  and  strained,  or  filtered  through 
layers  of  small  fragments  of  charcoal  free  from 
powder.  The  oil  is  clear  and  yellowish  in  color, 
of  sp.  gr.  0.916  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  inodorous  and  of  a  bland  taste.  It 
thickens  or  congeals  with  great  difficulty,  and  is, 


therefore,  very  useful  for  greasing  machinery.  It 
is  also  used  for  softening  leather  and  in  grind- 
ing metals.  It  has  been  given  as  a  substitute  for  ) 
cod  liver  oil  in  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  apt  to  1 
be  laxative,  and  in  certain  cases  proves  useful 
in  this  way.  It  is  given  in  the  same  dose  as 
cod  liver  oil.  (See  Am.  J.  M.  8.,  N.  S.,  xxiv.  498.) 
It  is  at  present  difficult  to  obtain  pure  neat's- 
foot  oil  in  commerce. 

Oil  of  Neroli.  Oleum  Aurantii  Florum.  U.  8. 
1890.  Oil  of  Orange  Floicers.  Oleum  Xaphw,  G. 
"A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowers 
of  the  Bitter  Orange,  Citrus  vulgaris  Risso  (nat. 
ord.  Rutacew) .  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stop- 
pered bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
light."  U.  8.  1890. 

This  oil,  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890,  is  em- 
ployed for  its  odor  and  taste,  and  is  largely  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  cologne  water,  perfumes,  etc. 
The  best  quality  of  oil  of  neroli,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called  in  commerce,  comes  from  Nice, 
and  is  derived  from  the  flowers  of  the  Citrus 
Aurantium,  L.,  or  sioeet  orange,  by  distillation 
with  water;   this  is  called  neroli  p6talc.  The 
next  quality  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  by 
using  the  blossoms  of  the  Citrus  Bigaradia,  Loisel. 
(C.  amara  (L. ),  Lyons),  or  bitter  orange:  this  is; 
called  neroli  bigarade;  while  an  inferior  sort,1,! 
essence  de  petit  grain,  is  made  by  distilling  the  1 
leaves  and  unripe  fruit.     This  should  not  bejfl 
classed  with  neroli,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Oil  of  petit  grain  citronnier  is  a  fragrant  oil,  dis-cl 
tilled  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  lemon  tree; 
it  closely  resembles  the  essence  de  petit  grain  J 
which  is  made  from  the  orange  leaves  and  fruit  I 
(C.  D.,  1897,  53.) 

Properties. — It  was  officially  described  as  "  ai 
yellowish  or  brownish,  thin  liquid,  having  a  very,! 
fragrant  odor  of  orange  flowers,  and  an  aromatic  j 
somewhat  bitter  taste.    Specific  gravity:  0.875  ti 
0.890  at  15°  C.  (59°  P.).    Soluble  in  an  equa 
volume  of  alcohol,  the  solution  being  neutral  t( 
litmus  paper.    If  a  little  alcohol  be  poured  on  tin 
surface  of  the  oil,  and  the  mixture  gently  un!) 
dulated,  a  bright,  violet  fluorescence  will  usually: 
be  observed.    In  contact  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphite  it  assumes  a  handsome  am 
permanent  purplish-red  color."  U.  8.  1890.  Th< 
greater  part  of  the  oil  is  a  hvdrocarbon,  distilling 
at  from  185°  to  195°  C.   (365°-383°  P.),  witl 
which  is  a  small  amount  of  the  crystalline  solij 
called  neroli  camphor.     According  to  Fliickigei; 
this  is  a  neutral,  inodorous,  tasteless  substance 
fusing  at  55°  C.  (131°  F.).   According  to  Semmle 
(Ber.   d.   Chem.   Ges.,  26,   2711),  the  oil  cor 
tains  about  20  per  cent,  of  limonene,  30  per  cent 
of  linalool,  Ci0Hi8O;   40  per  cent,  of  linaloyl  ac<|! 
tate,  and  3  per  cent,  of  geraniol.    Schim.  Rem 
April,    1897,   mentions   a   small    amount  of  J 
paraffin  as  also  present.    Noel  distinguishes  th 
different  volatile  oils  of  the  orange  tribe  by  sha| 
ing  five  drops  of  the  oil  with  one  Cc.  of  pud 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.    After  one  minui[ 
seven  or  eight  Cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  are  addej 
whereby  the  color  is  changed,  and  increased  <f 
decreased  according  to  the  extent  of  the  adulter;! 
tion.    It  is  obvious  that  to  use  effectually  su(j 
a  test  requires  special  education.    (See  Proc.  4 
Ph.  A.,  1887.)  .{ 

Under  the  name  of  nerolin  an  artificial  pr, 
duct  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  in  tl 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble 
alcohol  and  fixed  oils  and  almost  insoluble 
water.    It  is  used  by  soap  makers  as  a  substitu 
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for  oil  of  neroli,  and  is  said  to  be  ten  times  as 
strong.  This  compound  is  said  to  be  the  ethyl 
ether  of  /3-naphthol.  (Ber.  d.  Client.  Ges.,  1893, 
2706.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
jau-de-Cologne  with  advantage  instead  of  neroli 
oil.  (Schim,.  Rep.,  April,  1893.)  Oil  of  neroli  of 
excellent  quality  is  now  produced  artificially; 
Schimmel  &  Co.  state  that  it  contains  pinene, 
jamphene,  dipentene,  terpineol,  phenyl,  acetic 
icid,  benzoic  acid,  decylic  aldehyde,  and  linalool. 

Oil  of  Palm.  Huile  (Bcurre)  de  Palme,  Fr. 
Palmbl,  Palmbuttcr,  G. — This  highly  valuable 
ixed  oil  is  the  product  of  Eleeis  guineensis,  Jacq., 
i  palm  growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
md  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ca.  It  is  among  the  handsomest  trees  of  its 
;raceful  family  which  flourish  in  the  tropical 
egions  of  Africa.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
iression  from  the  fruit.  It  is  brought  to  this 
ountry  chiefly  from  Liberia  and  other  places  on 
he  African  coast,  though  prepared  also  in  the 
Vest  Indies,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil.  It  is  not  im- 
robable  that  various  species  of  Palmaceae  con- 
ribute  to  the  supply  of  this  article  of  commerce. 
Lt  present  the  chief  ports  for  its  shipment  are 
!ape  Palmas  and  Lagos,  prima  and  secunda 
agos  being  the  choicest  varieties.  The  annual 
sport  from  the  African  coast  now  reaches  50,000 
)ns,  of  which  the  bulk  goes  to  England.  The 
nportation  into  the  United  States  amounted 
l  1903  to  nearly   19,000  tons,  but  fell  off  in 

)04  to  about  10,000  tons. 

Palm  oil  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  a  rich, 
range-yellow   color,   a   sweetish   taste,   and  an 
jreeable  odor,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  vio- 
ts,  by  others  to  that  of  the  Florentine  orris, 
y  age  and  exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  of  a 
hitish  color.     It  melts  with  the  heat  of  the 
md,  and   when  perfectly  fluid  passes  readily 
irough  blotting  paper.    Highly  rectified  alcohol 
ssolves  it  at  common  temperatures,  and  in  ether 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions.    Its  constituents 
'e tripalmitin  and  triolein,  C'3ll5(Ci6H3i02)3  and 
)H5(Ci8H3302)3.    The  tripalmitin  is  converted 
to  palmitic  acid  by  superheated  steam,  with  lib- 
ation of  glycerin.    It  appears  also  that  a  consid- 
able  proportion  of  this  acid,  together  with  some 
ycerin,  exists  uncombined  in  the  oil,  as  aseer- 
ined  by    Pelouze    and    Boudet;     so   that  the 
anges  which  are  effected  in  oils,  through  the 
;ency  of  alkalies,  in  the  process  of  saponifiea- 
3n,  take  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  spontane- 
ity in  palm  oil.    (J.  P.  C,  xxiv.  389.)  Hence 
is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other  fixed 
!•    Preparatory  to  saponification,   it  may  be 
iached  rapidly,  according  to  J.  J.  Pohl,  by  heat- 
?  it  quickly  to  240°  C.  (404°  F.)  and  keeping 
for  ten  minutes  at  that  temperature.    It  loses 
r  a  time  its  peculiar  odor  by  the  process,  ac- 
iring  an   empyreumatic  one;    but  this  after 
while  ceases  to  be  perceived,  and  the  charac- 
istic  odor  returns.    (See  A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  346.) 
glehart  bleacheTs  it  in  the  following  manner. 
80  lbs.  of  the  oil  are  heated  in  a  boiler  to 
2°  C.  (144°  F.)  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
til  the  next  day,  when  it  is  decanted  into  a 
an  vessel,  and  cooled  to  a  point  between  36.6° 
(98°  F.)  and  40°  C.  (104°  F.).    In  another 
isel  15  lbs.  of  potassium  dichromate  are  dis- 
ved  in  45  lbs.  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  the 
ution  is  partially  cooled,  60  lbs.  of  hydro- 
oric  acid  are  added.     This  solution  is  then 
sed  with  the  oil,  and  briskly  agitated.    In  five 
nutes  the  color  changes  to  green,  through  the 


reduction  of  the  chromic  acid,  and,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  agitation,  the  chromium  oxide 
separates,  and  then  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
washing  with  water  to  get  the  oil  colorless. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1868,  333.)  Palm  oil  is  said  to  be 
frequently  imitated  by  a  mixture  of  lard  and 
suet,  colored  with  turmeric,  and  scented  with  Flor- 
entine orris.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soap,  which  retains  its  pleasant 
odor.  Palm  oil  is  emollient,  and  has  sometimes 
been  employed  in  friction  or  embrocation,  though 
not  superior  for  this  purpose  to  many  other  ole- 
aginous substances. 

Oil  of  Patchouli. — This  oil  is  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  Pogostemon  heyneanus, 
Benth.  (P.  Patchouly,  Pelletier),  or  Patchouli 
Balm  (Fam.  Labiatse).  The  plant  is  cultivated 
at  Singapore  and  other  Eastern  localities  and 
has  an  interesting  history.  The  drug  was  first 
offered  at  public  sale  in  London  in  1844;  it  is  now 
imported  for  European  consumption  in  immense 
quantities.  It  is  believed  by  the  Arabs,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  to  possess  prophylactic  powers. 
The  oil  as  found  in  commerce  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  best  is  that  distilled  in  the  East  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  patchouli  plantations,  from 
selected  fresh  leaves;  the  other  kind  is  distilled 
in  Europe  from  imported  leaves;  the  latter  often 
arrive  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  condition,  and 
are  frequently  adulterated.  Oil  of  patchouli  is 
a  thick,  brownish-yellow  oil  with  a  green  tint, 
and  was  shown  by  Gladstone  to  contain  coerulein, 
an  intensely  blue  compound  found  in  oils  of  absin- 
thium, calamus  aromaticus,  matricaria,  achillea, 
etc.  The  oil  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.970  and  is  lasvo-ro- 
tatory.  It  deposits  a  solid,  patchouli  alcohol, 
C15II26O,  which  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
melts  at  56°  C.  (132.8°  F.),  and  boils  at  206°  C. 
(402.8°  F. ),  while  cadinene,  C15H24,  remains;  oil 
of  cedar  and  oil  of  cubeb  are  frequently  used  to 
adulterate  the  oil.  They  may  be  detected  by 
fractional  distillation.  Oil  of  patchouli  is  used 
in  perfumery  mainly  for  its  valuable  property 
of  conferring,  upon  other  odors  lasting  qualities; 
its  characteristic  and  persistent  odor  when  un- 
combined is  usually  not  popular  among  Cauca- 
sians. 

Oil  of  Sesame.  Oleum  Sesami,  U.  1890. 
Under  the  name  of  Oleum  Hesami  the  Br.  Add. 
recognizes  sesame  oil  with  the  following  official 
characteristics  and  tests.  "  Specific  gravity  0.921 
to  0.924.  It  congeals  at  a  temperature  of  23° 
F.  (5°  C).  If  10  cubic  centimetres  be  treated 
with  10  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  0.6  gramme  of  pyrogallol,  and  the 
mixture  be  shaken  vigorously  and  then  set  aside 
for  one  minute,  two  layers  will  be  formed.  The 
upper  oily  layer  is  to  be  carefully  removed  by 
means  of  a  pipette;  the  lower  acid  layer  is  to  be 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  when  it  will  gradually  as- 
sume a  color  which  is  purple  by  transmitted  light 
and  blue  by  reflected  light."  The  oil  was  official 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890  and  defined  as  follows: 
"A  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of  Sesamum 
indicum  Linne  (nat.  ord.  Pedaliaceai) ."  U.  8. 
1800. 

Benne  Oil,  or  Teel  Oil,  is  inodorous,  of  a  bland, 
sweetish  taste  and  a  neutral  reaction,  and  will 
keep  long  without  becoming  rancid.  Fliickiger 
finds  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  oil  consists  of  olein, 
and  that  the  solid  portions  yield  on  saponification 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  myristic  acids.  The  oil  also 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  probab;y  a 
resinoid  substance,  which  may  be  removed  by  gla- 
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cial  acetic  acid  or  alcohol.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  olive  oil  in  its  properties,  and  may  be 
used  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  not  a  drying  oil. 
Villavecchia  and  Fabris  (Zeit.  fur  Ang.  Chem., 
1893,  505)  have  investigated  sesame  oil,  and  find, 
in  addition  to  the  main  constituents  before  men- 
tioned, a  higher  alcohol  of  the  formula  C25H44O, 
fusing  at  137°  C.  (278.6°  F.) ,  a  finely  crystal- 
lizing substance  of  the  formula  C11H12O3,  fusing 
at  123°  C.  (253.4°  F.),  which  substance  they 
name  sesamin,  and  a  thick  uncrystallizable  oil, 
non-nitrogenous,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  cherry- 
red  coloration  which  sesame  oil  shows  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sugar.  Tocher  (P.  J.,  1893, 
700),  after  analyzing  sesamin  and  determining  its 
molecular  weight  by  Raoult's  method  in  benzene 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  maintains  that  its  formula 
should  be  CisHisOs.  Tocher,  as  quoted  by  Lew- 
kowitsch  (Chem.  Anal,  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes, 
2d  ed.,  389),  also  believes  that  the  higher  alcohol 
mentioned  is  cholesterol.  "Specific  gravity,  0.919 
to  0.923  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  When  cooled  to 
—3°  C.  (26.6°  F.)  it  becomes  thick,  and  at  —5° 
C.  (23°  F.)  it  congeals  to  a  yellowish-white  mass. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
brownish-red  jelly.  If  5  Cc.  of  the  Oil  be  shaken 
with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  latter  will  usually  assume  a  bright 
emerald-green  color,  especially  if  the  Oil  has  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  air  and 
light;  and,  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  about 
0.5  Gm.  of  sugar,  and  again  shaking  the  mixture, 
a  blue  color,  changing  to  violet,  and  finally  to 
deep  crimson,  will  be  produced."  U.  8.  1890.  Solt- 
zien  recommends  stannous  chloride  solution  for 
testing  benne  oil.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  195.) 
According  to  Schaedler,  if  one  Cc.  of  pure  benne  oil 
is  shaken  with  one  Cc.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.125,  and  one  gramme  of  cane  sugar,  a 
rose-red  color  is  developed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
changing  to  violet  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  in- 
creasing in  intensity  until,  after  five  hours,  the 
acid  has  assumed  a  violet  color  corresponding  in 
intensity  to  that  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  in  chloroform.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  fixed  oils,  this  color  reaction  does  not  begin 
until  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Olive  and 
almond  oils  containing  as  little  as  one-fourth  per 
cent,  of  benne  oil  exhibit  the  reaction  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  The  failure  of 
some  experimenters  to  find  the  reactions  avail- 
able rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  searched  for 
the  color  in  the  oil,  and  not,  as  they  should  have 
done,  in  the  acid.  (A.  Pharm.,  1887,  p.  185.) 
Benne  oil  was  known  to  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  modern  Arabs 
and  other  people  of  the  East  both  as  food  and  as 
an  external  application  to  promote  softness  of  the 
skin.    It  is  laxative  in  large  doses. 

Oil  of  Turtle.  Turtle  Oil.— In  South  America 
an  oil  is  prepared  from  the  eggs  of  turtles,  and  in 
the  Seychelle  Islands  and  in  Jamaica  from  the  fat 
of  the  turtle  itself.  These  oils  are  said  to  be  of 
equal  value  with  cod  liver  oil  for  strumous  persons 
and  others  in  whom  the  nutritive  processes  are 
defective.  (See  P.  J.,  vol.  xv.  573.)  It  is 
stated  that  50,000  gallons  are  sent  to  Para  yearly 
from  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  that  60,000  gallons  are  consumed  by  the 
tribes  who  prepare  the  oil.  The  Seychelle  Islands 
are  said  to  produce  6000  gallons  of  oil  yearly. 

Oil  of  Wood.  Wood  Oil.  Our)  un  Balsam.  Bal- 
samum  Diptprocarpi.—ln  the  P.  J.  for  August,  1854 
(p.  65),  appeared  an  account  by  Charles  Lowe  of 


Manchester,  of  a  "  new  variety  of  balsam  of  co- 
paiba," derived  from  the  East  Indies.  In  a  sub- 
sequent communication  to  the  same  journal  ( 1856, 
321)  from  Daniel  Hanbury,  it  appears  that  this 
product,  though  offered  for  sale  in  the  London 
market  as  balsam  of  copaiba,  is  known  in  India 
under  the  names  of  wood  oil  and  gurjun  balsam. 
Considerable  quantities  had  been  imported  from 
Maulmain,  in  Burmah,  specimens  of  a  similar 
drug  had  been  received  from  Caaara  and  Tenas- 
serim,  and  it  appears  to  be  widely  diffused  in 
the  Indian  markets. 

This  liquid  is  obtained  from  Dipterocarpvs 
turbinatus,  Gaertn.  f.  (D.  lavis,  Buch.  Ham.) 
(Fam.  Dipterocarpaceae),  a  very  large  gregari- 
ous tree  which  forms  forests  in  Pegu  and  other 
parts  of  Farther  India.  A  large  notch  is  cut  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  between  two  and  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  a  fire  made  so  as  to  char  the 
wound.  The  juice  then  begins  to  flow,  and  is  re- 
ceived in  suitable  vessels.  Every  three  or  four 
weeks  the  charred  surface  is  cut  off  and  burned 
anew.  A  single  tree  sometimes  yields  forty  gal- 
lons in  a  season.  Other  species  of  Dipterocarpus 
afford  a  similar  product,  and  hence  probably  the 
difference  which  has  been  observed  in  the  speci- 
mens examined.  It  is  at  first  turbid,  but  may  be 
clarified  either  by  filtration  or  deposition.  After 
filtration,  wood  oil  is  a  clear,  dark  brown  liquid, 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0.964  (Hanbury),  and,  in  consist- 
ence, odor,  and  taste,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  copaiba.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  alco- 
hol of  the  sp.  gr.  0.796,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  proportion  of  darkish  flocculent  mat- 
ter, which  subsides  on  standing.  According  to 
Lowe,  it  contains  65  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  34 
of  resin,  and  1  of  acetic  acid  and  water.  A  char- 
acteristic property  noticed  by  Lowe,  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  copaiba,  is  that,  when 
heated  in  a  closed  vial  to  266°  F.  (230°  F.,  Lowe), 
it  becomes  slightly  turbid  and  coagulates,  so  that 
the  vial  may  be  inverted  without  changing  the 
position  of  its  contents,  and  this  consistence  is 
retained  when  the  liquid  cools.  By  a  gentle  heat 
with  agitation  the  fluidity  returns ;  but  the  liquid, 
again  coagulates  if  heated  to  266°  F.  According 
to  D.  Brandis,  this  property  of  coagulation  is 
characteristic  of  the  wood  oil  from  D.  alatus. 
Roxb.  (P.  J.,  xxv.),  a  wood  oil  which  is  furthei 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  greenish  opalescence  0: 
its  surface. 

Guibourt  states  that  wood  oil  does  not  solidify 
like  copaiba,  with  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia;  ancji 
the  two  separate  on  standing.     (J.  P.  C,  xxx: 
192.)      De    Vrij    of    Rotterdam,    proposes  th<j] 
reaction  of  benzene  with  wood  oil  and  copaibi 
respectively  as  a  test  to  distinguish  them.  Witt 
an  equal  volume  of  the  wood  oil,  benzene  forms  : 
turbid  mixture,  from  which,  after  a  long  time,  1 
resinous  matter  is  deposited  in  flocculi;   with  co; 
paiba  it  forms  a  transparent  solution.   (P.  Ji 
1857,  374.)   The  volatile  oil  from  gurjun  balsam  i 
a  yellow,  somewhat  thick  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0.915  t| 
0.930,  and  has  at  times  a  high  optical  rotation,-; 
viz.,  — 35°  to  — 130°.    The  oil  boils  in  larger  par 
at  255°  to  256°  C.  (491°-492.8°  F.)  and  consist 
of  a  sesquiterpene,  CigH^.     With  hydrochlori 
acid  it  yields  a  deep  blue  color.    The  resin  let 
after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil  is  essentiall 
gurjunic  acid,  C22H34O4.    This  when  purified  dh 
solves  readily  in  ether  and  strong  alcohol,  an 
slowly  in  benzene.    It  melts  at  220°  C.  (428°  F. 
and  congeals  again  at  180°  C.  (356°  F. ).  Fliickigej 
has  also  described  a  neutral  resin  from  gurjui 
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balsam,  which  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  fuses 
at  126°  C.  (258.8°  F.),  and  is  of  the  composition 
C28H4602.  Fliickiger  (A.  Pharm.,  1876,  420) 
noticed  that  wood  oil  may  be  recognized  by  the 
violet  color  it  assumes  if  dissolved  in  twenty 
parts  of  carbon  disulphide  and  mixed  with  a  drop 
of  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  A  liquid  is  much  em- 
ployed in  India  for  painting  ships,  houses,  etc., 
which  is  also  called  icood  oil;  this  is  obtained 
from  a  different  source,  being  a  fixed  oil  derived 
from  the  seeds  of  Aleurites  cordata,  R.  Br.  Accord- 
ing to  O'Shaughnessy,  the  oil  of  dipterocarpus  is 
little  inferior  to  copaiba  in  the  diseases  for 
which  that  medicine  is  employed.  T.  B.  Hender- 
son has  found  it  very  useful  in  gonorrhoea, 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  uncombined.  (M.  T.  O.,  1865,  571.) 
It  probably  has  a  remedial  influence  on  diseased 
mucous  membranes  similar  to  the  different  tur- 
pentines, which  it  appears  to  resemble  in  com- 
position. The  juice  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  minims  (0.9-2.5 
Cc.) ;  the  volatile  oil  from  ten  to  thirty  minims 
(0.6-1.8  Cc). 

East  India  wood  oil,  or  gurjun  balsam,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Chinese  wood  oil  or  tung  oil, 
a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  euphorbiaceous  Aleu- 
rites cordata,  R.  Br.  This  oil  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  15.6°  C.  (60°  F.)  of  0.94015,  and  does 
not  congeal  at  a  temperature  of  — 22.2°  C.  ( — 8° 
P.).  If  a  drop  of  it  be  added  to  nitric  acid  it 
changes  on  heating  into  an  orange-yellow  solid. 
When  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  oil  the  latter  apparently  solidi- 
fies around  the  acid,  forming  a  black  envelope, 
which  grows  in  size  and  gradually  absorbs  and 
lets  upon  so  much  of  the  surrounding  oil  as  to 
issume  the  appearance  of  an  irregular,  large,  dried 
:urrant.  Chinese  ivood  oil  saponifies  readily  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
parts  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  being  required 
for  a  thousand  parts  of  oil.  For  details  see  P.  J., 
rol.  xv.  (See  also  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  677.) 
It  is  much  used  in  China  and  Japan  as  a  natural 
famish  for  wood  work,  having  notable  drying 
properties.  Over  60,000  kilogrammes  are  said  to 
)e  sent  yearly  from  Hankow,  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  in  the  interior  of  China,  to  Chinese  sea- 
ports. The  seeds  of  the  tung  oil  plant  are  said  to 
)e  poisonous,  and  are  used  in  China  for  killing 
-ats,  and  also  to  produce  vomiting,  especially  in 
vould-be  opium  suicides. 

Oil  of  Ylang  Ylang.  Cananga  Oil.  Oleum 
inonw.  Oleum  Unonce. — This  is  a  volatile  oil  ob- 
ained  from  the  flowers  of  Cananga  odorata,  Hook. 
!.  and  Thorns  (Fam.  Anonacese),  a  large  tree 
nhabiting  most  parts  of  Southern  Asia.  Accord- 
ng  to  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Schim.  Rep.,  April, 
897),  it  contains  pinene,  linalool,  geraniol,  esters 
if  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  cadinene,  and  para- 
resol-methyl  ester.  It  is  used  only  as  a  perfume. 
ISee  N.  R.,  April,  1881.)  The  so-called  Macassar 
iair  oil  is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  it  in  coconut 
»il.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1881,"  123;  also  A.  J.  P.,  1893, 
•29.) 

Ointment  of  Casein.  Unguentum  Caseini. 
hseinsalbe,  G. — Made  by  dissolving  dried  and 
•owdered  casein  in  50  parts  of  a  solution  contain- 
ng  0.345  part  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  0.895 
I  art  of  sodium  hydroxide.  To  this  add  7  parts 
f  glycerin,  0.5  part  of  phenol  and  finally  21  parts 
f  petrolatum.  When  this  has  been  thoroughly 
acorporated  enough  water  is  added  to  make  100 


parts.  It  has  the  consistence  of  thick  cream, 
is  incompatible  with  acids  and  acid  salts,  but  mer- 
cury, tar,  balsam  of  Peru,  zinc  oxide,  resorcinol, 
pyrogallol,  and  ichthyol  may  be  incorporated 
with  it. 

Ointment  of  Cucumber.  Cucumber  Ointment. 
An  emollient  ointment,  prepared  from  the  common 
cucumber  (fruit  of  Cucumis  sativus,  L.,  Fam. 
Cucurbitacea? ) ,  has  been  considerably  employed 
in  irritated  states  of  the  skin.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  preparing  it,  recommended  by  Procter. 
Take  of  green  cucumbers  7  pounds  avoirdupois, 
pure  lard  24  ounces,  veal  suet  15  ounces.  Grate  the 
washed  cucumbers  to  a  pulp,  express,  and  strain 
the  juice.  Cut  the  suet  into  small  pieces,  heat  it  over 
a  water  bath  till  the  fat  is  melted  out  from  the 
membrane;  then  add  the  lard,  and,  when  melted, 
strain  through  muslin  into  an  earthen  vessel  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  gallon,  and  stir  until  thickening 
commences,  when  one-third  of  the  juice  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  beaten  with  a  spatula  till 
the  odor  has  been  almost  wholly  extracted.  The 
portion  which  separates  is  to  be  decanted,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  juice  is  to  be  con- 
secutively incorporated  and  decanted  in  the  same 
manner.  The  jar  is  then  closely  covered  and 
placed  in  a  water  bath,  until  the  fatty  matter 
entirely  separates  from  the  juice.  The  green 
coagulum  floating  on  the  surface  is  now  removed, 
and  the  jar  put  in  a  cool  place  that  the  ointment 
may  solidify.  The  crude  ointment  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  aqueous  liquid  on  which  it  floats, 
melted  and  strained,  and  placed  in  glass  jars, 
which  must  be  kept  closely  sealed.  A  layer  of 
rose  water  upon  its  surface  will  favor  its  preser- 
vation. A  portion  may  be  triturated  with  a  little 
rose  water  until  white  and  creamy,  and  put  into 
a  separate  jar  for  present  use.  (A.  J.  P.,  xxv. 
409.) 

Emile  Mouchon  prepares  the  ointment  by  ob- 
taining the  juice  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and 
incorporating  this  with  benzoinated  lard  and 
stearin.  He  directs  16  parts  of  the  cucumber  to 
be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  1  part  of  alcohol  of  36°  B. 
(87  per  cent,  vol.)  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
to  be  placed  on  the  diaphragm  of  a  percolator. 
Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  10  parts  of  the 
liquid  are  obtained  of  19°  B.  Of  this  liquid  6 
parts  are  to  be  incorporated  with  37.5  parts  of 
benzoinated  lard  and  12.5  of  stearin;  the  fatty 
matters  having  been  previously  melted  together 
by  means  of  a  water  bath,  and  beaten  vigorously 
on  cooling.  The  liquid  is  to  be  added  before  the 
completion  of  the  beating,  which  should  then  be 
continued  until  the  whole  becomes  as  light  and 
white  as  possible.  The  benzoin  and  alcohol  enable 
the  ointment  to  keep  a  long  time.  (>/.  P.  C, 
Juillet,  1854,  41.)  We  prefer  to  make  this  oint- 
ment by  incorporating  one  part  of  distilled  spirit 
of  cucumbers  with  seven  parts  of  benzoinated  oint- 
ment. The  spirit  is  made  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  grated  cucumbers  with  three  parts 
of  diluted  alcohol,  retaining  the  first  two  parts 
or  distillate  which  come  over.  This  spirit  is  per- 
manent, and  ointment  or  cream  made  from  it 
keeps  well. 

Olibanum.  Thus.  Oliban,  Encens,  Fr.  Weih- 
rauch,  G. — Olibanum,  the  frankincense  of  the 
ancients,  was  erroneously  ascribed  by  Linnanis  to 
Juniperus  phcenicea,  L.  (J.  lycia,  L.).  There  are 
two  varieties  of  olibanum,  one  coming  to  Europe 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  directly 
from  Calcutta.  These  varieties  were  formerly 
considered  distinct,  but  recent  researches  indicate 
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their  common  origin.  In  1843  Captain  Kemp- 
thorne,  of  the  East  India  Company's  navy,  saw 
the  olibanum  tree  growing  upon  the  mountains, 
on  the  African  coast,  between  Bunder  Maryah 
and  Cape  Guardafui.  According  to  his  statement, 
it  grows  on  the  bare  marble  rocks  composing  the 
hills  of  that  region,  without  any  soil  or  the 
slightest  fissure  to  support  it,  adhering  by  means 
of  a  substance  thrown  out  from  the  base  of  the 
stem.  This  rises  forty  feet,  and  sends  forth  near 
the  summit  short  branches,  covered  with  a  bright 
green,  singular  foliage.  The  juice,  which  exudes 
through  incisions  made  into  the  inner  bark,  has  at 
first  the  color  and  consistence  of  milk,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  (P.  J.,  iv.  37.)  Sir  William  J. 
Hooker  says  that  the  African  olibanum  is  derived 
from  Boswellia  papyrifera,  Hochst.  (Plbsslea  flori- 
bunda,  Endl. ) ,  one  of  the  Burseracese ;  but  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  it  is  furnished  by  more 
than  one  species.  (Ibid.,  1859,  217.)  Bennett,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  also  identified  Kemp- 
thorne's  specimens  as  P.  floribunda.  But  in 
1847  Carter  described  very  closely  the  oliba- 
num district,  and  procured  living  specimens,  the 
descendants  of  which  appear  still  to  flourish 
in  the  "  old  gardens  "  of  the  Bombay  Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society.  Birdwood  asserts  (Tr.  Linn. 
Soo.j  xxvii.)  that  no  olibanum  is  obtained  in 
India,  all  coming  from  a  coast  district  of  Arabia 
(the  same  district  as  that  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus),  and  being  the  product  of  a  new  species 
of  Boswellia,  B.  Carterii,  Birdwood.  It  is  very 
likely  that  several  species  of  Boswellia  furnish 
the  olibanum  of  commerce, — viz.,  B.  Carterii, 
Birdw.  (furnishes  what  is  known  as  Luban  Bedoici 
or  Luban  Sheheri ) ,  and  B.  frereana,  Birdw. 
(furnishes  Luban  Mcyeti  or  Luban  Matti).  It 
appears  that  the  resin  of  B.  papyrifera,  Hochst., 
is  not  gathered  at  all.  The  product  of  B.  serrata, 
Roxb.  ( known  as  Salaigugul ) ,  is  not  sent  into 
general  commerce,  but  is  employed  medicinally 
only  in  India. 

The  Arabian  or  African  frankincense  is  in  the 
form  of  yellowish  tears,  and  irregular  reddish 
lumps  or  fragments.  The  tears  are  generally 
small,  oblong  or  roundish,  not  very  brittle,  with 
a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  softening  in  the  mouth, 
and  bearing  much  resemblance  to  mastic,  from 
which;  however,  they  differ  in  their  want  of 
transparency.  The  reddish  masses  soften  in  the 
hand,  have  a  stronger  taste  and  odor  than  the 
tears,  and  are  often  mixed  with  fragments  of  bark 
and  small  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  which 
are  visible  under  the  microscope. 

The  Indian  frankincense,  or  olibanum,  consists 
chiefly  of  yellowish,  somewhat  translucent,  round- 
ish tears,  larger  than  those  of  the  African,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  powder  pro- 
duced by  friction.  It  has  a  balsamic  resinous 
odcr,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  When  chewed  it  softens  in  the  mouth, 
adheres  to  the  teeth,  and  partially  dissolves  in 
the  saliva,  which  it  renders  milky.  It  burns  with 
a  brilliant  flame  and  a  fragrant  odor.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  imperfect  solution. 
Alcohol  dissolves  nearly  three-fourths  of  it,  and 
the  tincture  is  transparent.  Tschirch  (Harze  und 
Harzbehalter,  1900,  p.  253)  las  made  a  thorough 
study  of  olibanum  and  determined  all  of  its  con- 
stituents with  care.  Alcohol  extracts  72  per  cent., 
consisting  of  .resins  65  per  cent,  and  volatile  oil 
0  per  cent.;  water  soluble  gum,  20  per  cent. ;  bas- 
sorin,  6-8  per  cent.;  plant  residue  2-4  per  cent. 
The    resins    were    composed    of    boswellic  acid, 


C32H52O4,  a  resin  acid  of  which  well  crystallized 
salts  were  obtained,  and  olibanoresin,  C^H^O,  a 
neutral  resin. 

In  the  essential  oil  Wallach  identified  l-pinene 
and  dipentene,  while  the  chemists  of  Schimmel  & 
Co.  found  in  addition  phellandrene. 

W.  F.  Daniell  has  described  an  odorous  product, 
used  as  frankincense  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  obtained 
from  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  that  region.  The  tree  has  been  de 
scribed  by  J.  J.  Bennett  in  P.  J.,  1854,  251, 
as  Daniella  thurifera  (Fam.  Leguminosae) 
According  to  Daniell,  the  juice  exudes  through 
openings  made  by  an  insect,  and,  concreting  in 
connection  with  the  woody  particles  resulting  from 
the  boring  of  the  insect,  falls  at  length  to  the 
ground,  where  it  is  collected  by  the  negroes.  (See 
A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  338.) 

Olibanum  is  stimulant  like  the  other  gum-resins, 
but  is  now  very  seldom  used  internally.  Accord- 
ing to  Delioux  of  Toulon,  however,  it  affords 
a  cheap,  efficient  substitute  for  the  balsams  of 
Tolu  and  Peru.  It  appears  to  act  more  favorably 
when  combined  with  a  little  soap.  Delioux  has 
also  obtained  advantage  from  the  inhalation  of 
its  fumes,  when  heated,  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
laryngitis.  {B.  O.  T.,  Fev.  28,  1801.)  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  fumigation,  and  in  unofficial  plas 
ters.  Dose,  fifteen  grains  (1.0  6m.),  which  may 
be  increased  to  a  drachm  ( 3.9  Gra. )  or  more 

Oliver  Bark.  Oliveri  Cortex.  Black  Sassafras. 
The  dried  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Oliveri,  Bailey 
(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  of  New  South  Wales,  July  2S. 

1897,  part  2).  "  In  flat  pieces  usually  about  eight 
inches  (two  decimetres)  in  length,  and  one  and 
a  half  inches  (thirty-seven  millimetres)  in  width 
It  is  covered  with  a  coarsely  granular  periderm  of 
a  deep  orange-brown  color  marbled  with  patches 
of  a  yellowish-brown  hue;  the  tissues  beneat' 
the  periderm  are  of  a  deep  umber-brown  color, 
The  inside  of  the  bark  is  of  an  umber-brown  color, 
and  has  a  close  satin-like  surface  marked  wit 
very  fine  striae.  It  has  a  close  fracture,  slightly 
fibrous  in  the  liber  portion.  Odor  aromatic  and| 
spicy,  recalling  sassafras  and  camphor;  tasti 
agreeably  spicy  and  camphoraceous."     Br.  Add 

"  Tinctura  Oliveri  Corticis  (Tincture  of  Oliver, 
Bark). — Oliver  Bark,  in  No.  40  powder,  2  oz.  (oil 
100  Gm.)  ;  alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  a  sufiicien 
quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  one  Huid  ounc(; 
(or  50  Cc.)  of  the  alcohol,  and  complete  the  per 
eolation  process.  The  resulting  tincture  shoulii 
measure  one  pint  (or  1000  Cc.)."  Br.  Add.  Dose] 
one-half  to  one  rluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc. ). 

Omphalea. — According  to  Calmody,  the  govern 
ment  chemist  in  Trinidad,  the  seeds  of  the  Om 
phalea  megacarpa  yield  an  oil  which  acts  as 
brisk  cathartic  in  about  three  hours  after  taking 
without  pain  or  much  continuance.     (P.  J.,  Fe 

1898.  ) 

Onion.  Cepa. — The  bulb  of  Allium  Cepa,  I] 
(Fam.  Liliaceos.)  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  o 
tained  from  the  ordinary  onion  a  white  acrid  vol 
tile  oil  containing  sulphur,  albumen,  much  uncry: 
tallizable  sugar  and  mucilage,  phosphoric  aci 
both  free  and  combined  with  lime,  acetic  aci( 
calcium  citrate,  and  lignin.  The  expressed  juice 
susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  oil  i| 
essentially  the  same  in  chemical  composition  a 
the  oil  of  Allium  sativum,  L.,  and  consists  largel 
of  allyl  sulphide  (C3H5)2S.  (See  A.  Pharm 
1892,  434.)  Perkin  and  Hummel  found  quercett 
in  the  outer  skin  of  onion  bulbs,  and  the  skir, 
have  been  used  in  dyeing. 
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By  virtue  of  its  volatile  oil  the  onion  taken  in 
ioderate  quantities  is  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach 
ad  promotes  digestion,  but  in  large  quantities  is 
pt  to  cause  gastric  uneasiness.    It  is  slightly 
ibefacient,  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  belongs  among 
lose  expectorants  to  be  employed  in  the  advanced 
;ages  of  subacute  bronchitis  or  in  chronic  bron- 
mis.    Remarkable    physiological    powers  have 
een  attached  to  it  by  various  investigators.  As 
le  result  of  a  very  elaborate  experimental  study, 
lfred  K.  Pilacki  reached  the  conclusion  that 
iken  freely  it  depresses  nitrogenous  metabolism; 
conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Popotf, 
hose  studies  led  him  to  the  belief  that  it  in- 
reases  nitrogenous  change  in  the  body.    It  can 
jarcely  be  doubted  that  any  apparent  influence 
Inch  it  may  exert  in  the  direction  spoken  of  is 
icondary  to  its  action  upon  digestion. 
Onion  poultices  are  somewhat  effective  as  a 
ounter-irritant  and  nerve  stimulant  in  cases  of 
ronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  young  children,  with 
ervous  symptoms.     According  to  M.  V.  Pogo- 
slsky,  a  decoction  made  with  the  outer  reddish 
dn  of  the  bulb  is  widely  used  in  Russia  for  the 
reduction  of  abortion.    He  attributes  the  ecbolic 
Tect  to  the  presence  of  allyl  sulphide.    One  or 
vo  tumblerfuls  of  the  concentrated  dark  brown 
jj  dark  red  infusion  are  taken  at  a  dose. 
Ononis.    Ononis  spinosa,  L. — Reinsch  obtained 
om  this  plant  ononin,  C30H34O13,  a  glucoside. 
nocerin,  a  di-secondary  alcohol,  CaeH^OHJa* 
as  isolated  by  Thorns,  who  proposed  to  change  its 
ime  to  onocol.     (A.  Pharm.,  1897,  28.) 
Ophioxylon.    Rauwolfia  serpentina,  Benth.  ex 
urz.      {Ophioxylon    serpentinum,    L. )  (Fam. 
pocynacese). — In  the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is 
;ed  in  East  India  as  a  purge  and  anthelmintic, 
efers-Bettink  found  a  yellow  crystalline  prin- 
ple,  ophioxylin,  melting  at  72°  C.  (101.6°  P.), 
d  possessing  the  formula  C16H12O6 ;  also  a  vola- 
e  oil.    (A.  J.  P.,  1890.) 

Opopanax. — A   concrete   juice    sometimes  as- 
ibed  to  Opopanax  hispidum,  Griseb.  (Pastinaca 
wpanax,  L.,  0.  Opopanax  (L.),  Lyons.).  This 
eeies  of  parsnip  has  a  thick,  yellow,  fleshy,  peren- 
d  root,  which  sends  up  annually  a  strong  branch- 
%  stem,  rough  near  the  base,  about  as  thick  as  a 
m's  thumb,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
e  leaves  are  variously  pinnate,  with  long  sheath- 
l  petioles,  and  large,  oblong,  serrate  leaflets,  of 
iieh  the  terminal  one  is  cordate,  others  are  de- 
ient  at  their  base  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the 
lole  are  hairy  on  their  under  surface.    The  flow- 
i  are  small,  yellow,  and  form  large  flat  umbels 
the  termination  of  the  branches.    The  plant  is 
native  of  the  Levant,  and  grows  wild  in  the 
ith  of  France,  Italy  and  Greece.    When  the  base 
the  stem  is  wounded,  a  juice  exudes,  which, 
en  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes  the  opopanax  of 
nmerce.    Some  authors  state  that  it  is  obtained 
m  the  root.    A  warm  climate  appears  necessary 
the  perfection  of  the  juice,  as  that  which  has 
n  collected  from  the  plant  in  France,  though 
lilar  to  opopanax,  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
ig  is  brought  from  Turkey.    It  is  said  to  come 
0  from  the  East  Indies;  but  Ainslie  states  that 
never  met  with  it  in  any  Indian  medicine  ba- 
r.   The  method  of  its  production  is  not  known 
h  any  certainty. 

t  is  sometimes'in  tears, but  usually  in  irregular 
ips  or  fragments,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color, 
ckled  with  white  on  the  outside,  paler  within, 
!,  when  broken,  exhibiting  white  pieces  inter- 
red with  the  mass.    Its  odor  is  strong,  pecul- 


iar, and  unpleasant,  its  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1.022.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  bright  flame.  In  chemical  constitution  it  is  a 
gum-resin,  with  an  admixture  of  other  ingredients 
in  small  proportion.  The  results  of  its  analysis 
by  Pelletier  were,  from  100  parts,  33.4  of  gum, 
42  of  resin,  4.2  of  starch,  1.0  of  extractive,  0.3  of 
wax,  2.8  of  malic  acid,  9.8  of  lignin,  5.9  of  vola- 
tile oil  and  loss,  with  traces  of  caoutchouc.  Subse- 
quently, Tschirch  found  opopanax  to  consist  of 
resin,  19  per  cent.,  ethereal  oil,  0.5  per  cent.;  gum 
and  plant  tissues,  70  per  cent. ;  water  and  loss,  4.5 
per  cent.  (A.  Pharm.,  1895,  209.)  Water  by 
trituration  dissolves  about  one-half  of  the  gum- 
resin,  forming  an  opaque  milky  emulsion,  which 
deposits  resinous  matter  on  standing,  and  becomes 
yellowish.  Both  alcohol  and  water  distilled  from 
it  retain  its  flavor;  but  only  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  oil  can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 
Opopanax  was  formerly  employed,  as  an  antispas- 
modic and  deobstruent,  in  hypochondriasis,  hys- 
teria, asthma,  and  chronic  visceral  affections,  and 
as  an  emmenagogue ;  but  it  is  now  scarcely  ever 
used.    Dose,  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.05-2.0  6m.), 

Opuntia.  Opuntia  Opuntia  (L.),  (Joult.  (O. 
vulgaris,  Mill.)  (Fam.  Cactacea.)  Prickly  Pear. 
Figue  de  Barbarie,  Fr.  Indische  Feige,  G. — For 
analyses  of  fruit  of  this  cactus,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1884, 
3,  and  1896,  170. 

Orange  Red.  Orange  Mineral,  iiandix.- — Red 
lead  oxide,  prepared  by  calcining  lead  carbonate. 
It  is  of  a  lighter  color  than  minium,  and  is  used 
as  a  pigment. 

Orcin.  Dihydroxytoluene.  CellaiVJis)  (OH (2- 
This  is  a  white  stable  powder,  of  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ish taste  and  aromatic  odor,  crystallizing  with  one 
molecule  of  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  It  melts 
at  56°  C.  (132.8°  F. )  when  it  contains  water, 
but,  deprived  of  this,  melts  at  107°  C.  (224.6°  F.). 
It  boils  at  290°  C.  (554°  F.).  It  is  said  to  resem- 
ble resorcinol  in  its  local  action  and  to  be  useful  in 
the  same  class  of  skin  diseases.  According  to  J. 
Andeer  (Med.  Ghron.,  Dec.  1885),  it  is  distinctly 
antiseptic,  and  in  poisonous  doses  produces  death 
by  a  direct  action  upon  the  heart  muscle. 

Oreodaphne.  U  mbcllularia  calif  or  nica  (Ar- 
nott ) ,  Nutt.  Oreodaphne  calif ornica,  Nees.  Te- 
tranthera  californica,  Hook,  and  Arn.  Litsea 
californica,  Benth.  (Fam.  Lauracea>.) — The 
California  Bay  Laurel  is  an  evergreen  tree  of 
considerable  size,  rather  abundant  throughout  the 
State.  Its  wood  is  much  prized  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  grain  and  its  immunity  from  the  at- 
tacks of  insects.  The  leaves  yield  about  4  per  cent, 
of  a  neutral,  straw-colored,  limpid  volatile  oil, 
which  has  a  warm  camphoraceous  taste  and  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
a  mixture  of  oils  of  nutmeg  and  cardamom.  It  is 
soluble  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether  in  all  proportions.  It  is  said,  when  in- 
haled, to  cause  dizziness  and  headache.  Its  chemi- 
cal characters  have  been  studied  by  John  P. 
Heanry.  (A.  J.  P.,  1875,  105.)  He  finds  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  pure  hydrocarbon,  sp.  gr.  0.894,  boiling  at 
175°  C.  (347°  F. ),  and  an  oxygenated  pungent 
portion,  which  boils  at  210°  C.'(410°  F.).  This 
he  calls  oreodaphnol.  Oreodaphnene  was  obtained 
by  distilling  oreodaphnol  with  glacial  phosphoric 
acid.    For  the  reactions,  see  Heamy's  paper. 

Orexin.     Phenyldihydrochinazoline  H  yd  1  ochlo- 

ridr.  C9H4  I  n=CHI1C15-  A  comPlex  derivative 
of  quinoline.     It  forms  colorless,  odorless,  lus- 
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trous  crystals  with  bitter,  pungent  taste,  freely 
soluble  in  hot  water.  Orexin  was  first  brought 
forward  by  F.  Penzolt  as  a  true  stomachic.  It 
appears  to  be  practically  free  from  toxic  proper- 
ties, two  grains  of  it  per  pound  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  rabbit.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
active  remedy  in  those  cases  of  failure  of  appetite 
in  which  simple  bitters  are  indicated,  and  to  be 
contra-indicated  by  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach, 
gastric  catarrh  and  gastric  ulcer. 

The  tannate  is  affirmed  to  be  more  efficient  than 
the  hydrochloride,  which  salt  it  has  practically 
replaced  in  the  market.  The  tannate  is  a  yellow- 
ish powder,  tasteless,  odorless,  insoluble  in  water, 
freely  soluble  in  acid  solutions.  It  is  very  highly 
praised  in  all  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  loss  of 
appetite  in  convalescence,  and  similar  conditions. 
It  is  affirmed  also  to  be  very  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  vomiting  following  the  use  of  narcotics, 
such  as  opium,  chloroform,  etc.  It  is  chemically 
incompatible  with  iron  salts.  It  is  best  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  powder,  five  to  twelve  grains 
(0.32-0.78  Cm.)  given  in  capsules,  one  to  two 
hours  before  meals. 

Origanum.  Wild  Marjoram.  Marjolaine  sau- 
vaye,  Fr.  Wilder  Majoran  (Meiran),  G.— Two 
species  of  Origanum  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, 0.  Majorana,  L.,  or  sweet  marjoram,  and  0. 
vulgare,  L.,  or  common  marjoram.  The  former 
grows  wild  in  Portugal  and  Andalusia,  and  is  cul- 
tivated as  a  garden  herb  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.  Some  authors,  however, 
consider  0.  majoranoides,  Willd.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Barbary,  and  closely  allied  to  0.  Majorana,  as 
the  type  of  the  sweet  marjoram  of  our  gardens. 
This  is  by  others  considered  to  be  simply  a  form 
of  0.  vulgare,  L.  Sweet  marjoram  has  a  pleasant 
odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste,  which 
it  imparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  By  distillation 
with  water  it  yields  a  volatile  oil.  It  is  tonic  and 
gently  excitant,  but  is  used  more  as  a  condiment 
than  as  a  medicine.  In  domestic  practice  its  in- 
fusion is  employed  to  hasten  the  tardy  eruption 
in  measles  and  other  exanthematous  diseases. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  America. 
In  this  country  it  grows  along  the  roadsides,  and 
in  dry  stony  fields  and  woods,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  and  is  in  flower  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber; but  it  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  seldom 
collected  for  use.  It  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable, 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  These 
properties  it  owes  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  was 
formerly  employed,  but  has  been  superseded  alto- 
gether by  the  oil  of  thyme,  which  is  called  in 
commerce  oil  of  origanum.    (See  Oleum  Thymi.) 

Two  kinds  of  origanum  oil  are  now  known 
commercially:  the  Trieste  oil,  of  dark  color  and 
high  specific  gravity,  and  the  Smyrna  oil,  of 
lighter  color,  lower  specific  gravity,  and  milder 
taste.  The  former  contains  from  60  to  85  per 
cent,  of  carvacrol,  Ci0H14O,  a  trace  of  another 
phenol,  and  cymene,  Ci0Hi4.  The  latter  contains 
from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  carvacrol  and,  in  addi- 
tion, linalool  and  cymene.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  Trieste  oil  ranges  from  0.94  to  0.98,  while  that 
of  the  Smyrna  oil  is  from  0.915  to  0.945.  (Gilde- 
meister  and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele,  pp.  813, 
814.) 

The  French  oil  of  marjoram  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tilled from  Clinopodium  Nepeta  (L),  Kze.  (Cala- 
mintha  Nepeta,  Link,  and  Hoffm.)  It  is  colorless, 
but  gradually  turns  yellow  on  exposure.  It  is 
neutral  in  reaction,  sp.  gr.  0.904  at  16°  C, 
and  optical  rotation  [a]D=-f-18°  39'  in  chlo- 


roform solution.  On  fractionating,  three  con- 
stituents were  isolated,  Iwvo-pinene,  calaminthone, 
and  pulegone.  Calaminthone  is  a  new  ketone, 
CxoHisO.     (See  P.  J.,  March,  1903.) 

Origanum  floribundum,  of  Algeria,  yields 
largely  of  a  volatile  oil  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  thymol.   (P.  J.,  Feb.  1903.) 

Orobanche.  Leptamnium  virginianum  (L.) 
Raf.  (Orobanche  virginiana,  L.,  Epifagns  ameri 
cana,  Nutt.,  Epiphegus  virginiana,  Bart.)  Beech 
drops.  Cancer  Boot.  Orobanche  de  Yirginie,  Fr 
Krebswurz,  G. — This  is  a  parasitic,  fleshy  plant 
found  in  Northeastern  America,  growing  upoi 
the  roots  of  the  beech  tree.  The  plant  has  a  bitter 
nauseous,  astringent  taste,  which  is  said  to  b 
diminished  by  drying.  It  has  been  given  inter 
nally  in  bowel  affections;  but  its  credit  depend, 
mainly  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  useful  in  ot 
stinate  ulcers  of  a  cancerous  character,  to  whic 
it  was  directly  applied.  Other  species  of  On 
banche,  growing  in  America  and  Europe,  havi 
been  employed.  They  are  all  parasitic,  flesh 
plants,  without  verdure,  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseoi 
taste.  In  Europe  they  are  called  broom  rape.  Tl 
allied  plants,  Conopholis  americana  (L.  f.),  Wall 
( Orobanche  americana,  L.  f. ) ,  and  Thalesia  unifioi 
(L. ),  Raf.  (Orobanche  uniflora,  L.,  Aphyllon  uni 
florum,  T.  and  G.),  of  America,  are  used  for  tl 
same  purposes  as  the  species  above  noticed,  an 
like  it,  are  called  cancer  root. 

Oroxylum.    Oroxylum  indicum,  Vent.  (Fai 
Bignoniacese. ) — This  East  India  bark  is  said 
be  not  only  a  tonic  and  astringent,  useful 
diarrhoea,  but  also  a  powerful  sudorific.   A  yelk  J 
crystalline  substance,  oroxylin,  has  been  separat'  i 
from  the  bark  by  Naylor  and  Chapman  (P.  rS 
Sept.  1890),  and  from  the  seeds  by  Hooper  (  J 
J.,   vol.   lxi.).     The   seeds   have  been  used 
veterinary  medicine. 

Orpiment.  King's  Yellow.  AS2S3. — A  nati 
arsenic  trisulphide.  It  is  in  masses  of  a  brillia 
lemon-yellow  color,  composed  of  flexible  lamir 
and  slightly  translucent.  It  exists  in  vario 
parts  of  the  world,  but  is  obtained  for  use  frc 
Persia  and  China.  (Guibourt. )  It  is  sometim* 
mixed  with  realgar,  which  gives  it  a  reddish 
orange  hue.  A  similar  sulphide  may  be  mat 
artificially  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  throu, 
a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  aci 

Artificial  orpiment  is  prepared  for  use  by  fi 
ing  together  equal  parts  of  arsenic  trioxide  a' 
sulphur.  (Turner.)  In  Germany,  according  ; 
Guibourt,  it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixti 
of  these  two  substances.  In  this  ease,  however, 
retains  a  large  portion  of  the  acid  undecoinpos*. 
and  is  therefore  highly  poisonous.  Guibourt  fou 
a  specimen  which  he  examined  to  contain  94  ] 
cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  only  6  per  cent,  j 
the  trisulphide. 

Orpiment  is  an  ingredient  of  certain  depi 
tories.  Atkinson's  depilatory  is  said  to  cons, 
of  one  part  of  orpiment  and  six  parts  of  qui 
lime,  with  some  flour  and  a  yellow  coloring  m 
ter.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  xxxiii.  348.)  But  this  arse! 
cal  sulphide  is  chiefly  used  in  fireworks  and  as 
pigment. 

Orris  Root.  Iris  Florentina,  L.  U.  S.  Seco: 
ary  List,  1870.  Rhizoma  Iridis,  P.  G.  Ra< 
Iridis  Florentines,  Radix  Ireos.  Iris  de  Florer\ 
Fr.  Florentinische  Yiolemcurzel,  Yeilchenwuni 
G.  Ireos,  It.  Lirio  Florentino,  Sp. — The  r;l 
(rhizome)  of  the  Florentine  Iris  is  perenn: 
horizontal,  fleshy,  fibrous,  and  covered  with 
brown   epidermis.     This   plant  is   a  native 
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;aly  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
here  it  is  also  cultivated.  The  root  is  dug  in 
)ring,  and  prepared  for  the  market  by  the  re- 
loval  of  its  cuticle  and  fibres.  It  is  cultivated 
ir  commerce  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flor- 
lce,  and  is  exported  from  Leghorn  in  large 
isks. 

Florentine  orris  is  in  pieces  of  various  form 
id  size,  often  branched,  usually  about  as  thick 
;  the  thumb,  knotty,  flattened,  white,  heavy,  of 
rough  though  not  fibrous  fracture,  an  agreeable 
lor  resembling  that  of  the  violet,  and  a  bitterish 
:rid  taste.  The  acrimony  is  greater  in  the  re- 
nt than  in  the  dried  root,  but  the  peculiar  odor 

more  decidedly  developed  in  the  latter.  The 
eces  are  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  and  the 
iwder  is  of  a  dirty  white  color.  Vogel  obtained 
om  Florentine  orris,  gum,  a  brown  extractive, 
cula,  a  bitter  and  acrid  fixed  oil  or  soft  resin, 
volatile  crystallizable  oil,  and  vegetable  fibre. 
3Cording  to  Landerer,  the  acrid  principle  is  vola- 
le,  separating  in  the  form  of  a  stearopten  from 
iter  distilled  from  the  root.  (A.  Pharm.,  lxv. 
'2.)  The  solid  oil  which  is  prepared  in  Europe 
Dm  orris  root  by  distillation  has  been  examined 

Fluckiger.  By  repeated  crystallization  from 
lohol  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal, 
idorous  crystals  were  obtained,  having  the  cora- 
sition  C14H28O2  and  the  properties  of  myristic 
id,  while  the  odorous  principle  remained  in 
e  mother  liquor,  so  that  oil  of  orris  must  be 
yarded  as  myristic  acid  impregnated  with  vola- 
e  oil.  The  acid  does  not  pre-exist  in  orris  root, 
d  is  probably  liberated  from  a  fat  by  the 
luence  of  steam.  (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  411,  also  1885, 
1.)  According  to  Hager,  the  commercial  oil  has 
i  following  properties.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
rature  it  is  a  pea-yellow  acid,  resembling  basili- 
1  ointment  (P.  G.)  in  color  and  consistence, 
is  lighter  than  water,  fuses  at  from  38°  to  40° 

(100.4°-104°  F. )  to  a  transparent  liquid,  and 
nmences  to  congeal  at  about  28°  C.  (82.4°  F.). 
10  drops  of  the  fused  oil  dissolve  in  ten  or 
elve  drops  of  warm  stronger  alcohol,  and  the 
ution  does  not  separate  at  a  medium  tempera- 
re.  Three  drops  of  the  oil  and  from  twenty  to 
enty-five  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
•efully  heated  to  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  yield  a  clear 
l-brown  liquid,  which,  after  ten  minutes,  dis- 
ives  in  7  Cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  with  a 
ht  violet  color,  gradually  becoming  darker. 
'0  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  oil  in  petroleum 
lzin  evaporated  spontaneously  leave  a  residue 
iich,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  fifty  to 
b  hundred  diameters,  has  a  radiating  appearance 
;er  a  few  hours,  and  shows  distinct  crystals 
a  day.  One  part  of  orris  oil  yields,  with 
>m  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  parts  of 
aker  alcohol,  a  solution  of  which  a  few  drops 
t  upon  a  handkerchief  develop  a  persistent  odor 

violets.  (A.  J.  P.,  1877,  302.)  In  order  to 
iserve  the  root  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is 
commended  to  put  a  little  chloroform  in  the 
-tie  in  which  it  may  be  kept.  {A.  J.  P.,  1858, 
^)  The  odoriferous  principle  of  orris  root  was 
md  by  Tiemann  to  be  irone,  C13H20O.  In  en- 
ivoring  to  effect  its  synthesis  Tiemann  was  led 
the  discovery  of  an  isomeric  body,  pseudoionone, 

the  condensation  of  acetone  and  citral.  While 
'udoionone  does  not  possess  the  violet  odor 
can  be  changed  into  ionone,  which  has  the  true 
'let  odor  and  is  now  largely  manufactured  for 
!  perfumery  trade  in  making  toilet  waters  and 
ndkerchief  extracts. 


Orris  root  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses 
emetic,  and  was  formerly  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  said  also  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  proved 
useful  in  dropsies.  At  present  it  is  valued  chiefly 
for  its  agreeable  odor.  It  is  occasionally  chewed 
to  conceal  an  offensive  breath,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  tooth  powders.  In  the  form 
of  small  round  balls,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  it 
is  used  by  the  French  for  maintaining  the  dis- 
charge from  issues,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is 
adapted  by  its  odor,  by  the  slight  acrimony  which 
it  retains  in  its  dried  state,  and  by  the  property 
of  swelling  very  much  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture. 

(OH 

Orthin.    C6H3J  COOH    .    Orthohydrazi  n-para- 
(.  HN.NH2 

oxybenzoic  acid  is  very  unstable,  but  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  orthin  hydrochloride, 
which  is  stable.  This  substance  was  proposed  by 
Kobert  (D.  If.  W.,  1890)  as  an  antipyretic;  but 
in  the  experiments  conducted  by  Unverricht, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  Kaufmann,  it  was 
found  to  have  comparatively  feeble  antipyretic 
action,  and  to  produce  in  a  great  many  cases 
sweating  and  collapse. 

Orthoamidosalicylic  Acid.  Acidum  Orthoami- 
dosalicylicum.  C6H3(NH2)  (OH)  COOH.— This  is  a 
grayish,  amorphous,  almost  odorless,  slightly 
sweetish  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and' 
ether,  which  has  been  used  by  R.  Neisser  (In. 
Dis.,  Bern,  1892)  in  subacute  rheumatism,  with 
alleged  good  results. 

Orthoform.  Methyl  paramido-metaoxybenzoate. 
( COOCH3  ( 1 ) 
CeH3  \  NHa       ( 4 ) .  This  compound  forms  a  white, 

(OH  (3) 
odorless  and  tasteless  powder,  difficultly,  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  118° 
to  120°  C.  (244.4°-248°  P.).  Orthoform  was 
introduced  into  practical  medicine  by  Einhorn  and 
Heinz  (M.  M.  W.,  1897).  Its  chloride  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  so  acid  in  its  reactions  as 
to  interfere  with  its  use. 

The  physiological  action  of  orthoform  is  only 
so  far  made  out  as  to  show  that,  probably  on 
account  of  its  insolubility,  it  has  very  little 
influence  upon  the  system  whether  given  by  the 
stomach  or  hypodermically,  Heinz  having  found 
that  ninety  grains  produce  no  distinct  symptoms 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  seven  hundred  grains 
have  been  applied  to  a  facial  ulcer  in  a  week 
without  injurious  effect  (L.  L.,  1897);  also,  ac- 
cording to  Neumayer  (M.  M.  W.,  xliv.  1897), 
sixty  grains  taken  by  a  man  in  the  course  of  a 
day  produced  no  symptoms  whatever,  not  even 
evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Locally  orthoform  has  been  believed  to  be  ac- 
tively antiseptic,  but  Lichtwitz  and  Sabrazes  (B. 
M.,  xi.  1897)  found  that  bouillon  saturated  with 
it  was  still  capable  of  serving  as  a  culture 
medium.  The  antiseptic  influence  of  orthoform 
is  probably  due  to  its  decomposition  by  ulcerated 
surfaces.  Brought  in  contact  with  sound  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  orthoform  has  no  perceptible 
anaesthetic  influence,  but  in  any  variety  of  ulcera- 
tion, abscess,  etc.,  where  it  would  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  exposed  sensitive  nerve  endings, 
its  influence  is  decided  and  prolonged  on  account 
of  its  slow  solution  and  consequent  non-absorp- 
tion for  many  hours.  Externally,  orthoform  may 
be  used  either  as  a  dusting  powder,  ointment  or 
solution. 
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Orthoform,  New.— Oxalic  Acid. 


PART 


According  to  Yonge  (B.  M.  J.,  i.  1898),  for 
many  purposes  the  saturated  solution  of  ortho- 
form  in  collodion  is  most  effective.  In  diseases 
of  the  larynx  the  parts  may  be  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  five  grains  of  orthoform  and  fifty 
minims  each  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  soon 
coats  the  diseased  surface.  In  keratitis  with 
ulceration,  Boisseau  commends  an  ointment  made 
with  one  drachm  each  of  lard  and  lanolin  and 
twenty-four  grains  of  orthoform.  In  many  cases 
orthoform  may  also  be  added  with  advantage, 
on  account  of  its  anaesthetic  properties,  to  oint- 
ments containing  medicinal  substances.  Accord- 
ing to  Neumayer,  its  local  analgesic  action  is  not 
accompanied  by  abolition  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Internally,  orthoform  in  doses  of  eight  grains 
(0.5  6m.)  has  been  used  with  asserted  good 
results  in  cancerous  and  other  ulcerations  of  the 
stomach  and  has  been  found  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastralgia.  Oustav  Spiess  found  that 
insufflations  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx 
may  greatly  alleviate  the  paroxysms  of  whoop- 
ing cough. 

Occasionally  orthoform  produces  marked  irri- 
tation and  even  violent  inflammation  at  the  seat 
of  its  application,  and  several  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  it  has  produced  sloughing, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  caused  by  pure 
phenol.  According  to  the  majority  of  clinical 
reports,  orthoform  is  of  very  little  value  ex- 
cept as  a  local  remedy,  though  relief  has  been 
claimed  from  it  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic 
headaches.  In  the  treatment  of  sciatica,  loco- 
motor ataxia,  and  other  nervous  affections,  it 
seems  to  be  of  very  little  use.  Doses  of  five  to 
ten  grains  (0.32-0.65  6m.)  may  be  given  three  to 
four  times  a  day. 

Orthoform,  New. — Methyl  metamido-paroxy- 
benzoate  is  isomeric  with  orthoform  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties.  It  forms  colorless 
crystals  melting  at  142°  C.  (287.6°  F.) ,  or  a  white 
powder,  slightly  agglutinating.  It  has  been  used 
by  F.  Klaussner  in  fissures,  wounds,  burns,  etc., 
with  alleged  great  advantage.    (H.  M.  W.,  xlv. ) 

Orthosiphon.  Orthosiphon  stamineus,  Benth. 
Java  Tea.  (Fam.  Labiate.) — This  drug  occurs  in 
commerce  in  the  form  of  small,  oval,  finely  toothed, 
green  leaves,  rolled  up  like  tea.  Van  Itallie  has  dis- 
covered in  it  a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  glueo- 
side,  orthosiphonin.  (Ph.  Ztg.,  Sept.  1886;  see 
also  Repertoire  de  Pharm.,  1887,  101.)  It  is 
said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  highly 
recommended  in  nephritic  colic,  gravel,  uric  acid 
diathesis,  and  even  ascites.  The  dose  is  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  grains  (1.0-3.2  6m.)  a  day. 

Osha  Root. — This  is  the  root  of  Ligusticum 
filicinum,  Wats.  (Fam.  Umbellif erse ) ,  indigenous 
in  Utah  and  neighboring  States  and  known  as 
Colorado  cough  root.  H.  Haupt  found  in  it  an 
acid,  oshaic  acid,  closely  resembling  angelic  acid 
(A.  J.  P.,  1867,  1868,  1873.) 

Osmic  Acid.  Osmium  tetroxide.  OSO4. — A 
volatile,  very  odorous,  crystalline  compound,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid 
on  osmium  or  either  of  its  lower  oxides.  Its 
vapor  is  very  pungent  and  poisonous,  attacking 
the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs.  Claus  recom- 
mends as  an  antidote  to  ii?  action  cautious  in- 
halation of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Osmic  acid  melts 
to  a  colorless  liquid  at  90°  C.  (194°  F.),  soften- 
ing at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  (95°  F.).  It  is 
slowly  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  but  these  solutions  are  unstable,  deposit- 
ing black  osmic  hydroxide,  Os(OH)4.  Potassium 


osmate,  K2OSO4  +  2H2O,  is  made  by  adding  potas- 
sium hydroxide  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  osmiur 
tetroxide,  and  separating  the  crystals  by  cart; 
ful  evaporation.    In  the  form  of  deep,  garnet-re 
crystals,   readily  soluble  in  water,  but  decon 
posing  when  in  solution  or  moist  air;  permanen 
in  dry  air.    Usually  used  by  injection,  hypodei 
mically,  in  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent,  solutior 
The  potassium   salt   is   preferred  by  many  t 
osmic    acid    for    administration.     Osmic  acii 
on  account  of  its  action  upon  tissues,  is  largel 
used  in  the  making  of  microscopic  preparation: 
We  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  influenc 
upon  the  animal  system  when  given  in  sma 
doses.    It  has,  however,  been  used  with  allege 
success  in  sciatica  and  also  in  rheumatic  affe< 
tions  both  as  osmic  acid  and  in  the  form  < 
potassium  osmate.    By  Wildermuth  it  was  use 
in  epilepsy  in  doses  of  one-sixty- fourth  of  a  grai 
(0.001    6m.),    repeated    until    the    daily  do.i 
amounted  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm. 
Stekoulis  affirms  great  success  from  the  injectic, 
of  fifteen  drops  (0.75  Cc. )  of  a  1  per  cent,  solutic 
deep  into  the  gluteal  region  close  to  the  sciat 
nerve  in  obstinate  sciatica.   At  first  the  injectioi[ 
are  repeated  daily,  afterwards  every  three  or  foii 
days,  care  being  exercised  never  to  insert  tl 
needle  into  the  same  point  twice,  and  to  practi: 
injection  along  the  course  of  the  nerve.  SeveJ 
but  very  temporary  pain  is  produced.     (L.  1 
Aug.  13,  1887.)     Schapiro  confirms  the  value  1 
the  remedy.    He  injects  five  drops  (0.26  Cc.)  of  I 
solution  made  by  the  following  formula:  Osni' 
Acid  1  part,  Glycerin  40  parts,  Distilled  Wat; 
60  parts.    Auerbach  has  used  parenchymatous  i! 
jections  with  alleged  success  for  the  destructii 
of  morbid  growths.    (Journ.  of  Laryngology  ai{ 
Rhinology,  June,  1891.) 

Oxalic  Acid.  Acidum  Oxalicum.  Acide  0 
alique  ou  carboneux,  Fr.  Oxalsaure,  Kleesaui 
6.  H2C204.2H20  =  125.1.— "In  small,  colorlei 
prismatic  crystals,  odorless  and  of  a  very  soi 
taste,  slightly  efflorescent  in  dry  air,  fusible  i 
98°  C.  (208°  F.),  and  entirely  volatile  at  a  n 
heat."  1 

This  acid  is  found  both  in  animals  and  vegi 
tables.  It  is  generated  occasionally  in  diseas 
and  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  bladder  as  calciu' 
oxalate,  forming  the  mulberry  calculus.  In  veg! 
tables,  it  occurs  in  a  free  state  in  the  bristles  J 
the  chick  pea  (Cicer  arietinum,  L.,  Fam.  Legun 
nosffi),  as  an  acid  potassium  oxalate  in  Rum 
Acetosa,  L.  (Fam.  Polygonaceae ) ,2  or  common  s< 
rel,  in  Oxalis  Acetosclla,  L.  (Fam.  Oxalidaceae), 
wood  sorrel,  in  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  Willd.  (Fa 
Chenopodiaceae) ,  Amaranthus  caudatus,  L.  (Fa 
Amaranthaceas) ,  Hesembryanthemum  crysU 
linum,  L.  (Fam.  Aizoidacese) ,  and  in  many  otl 
plants.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  leaves.  I 
Chem.  8.,  1886.)  United  with  lime  as  raphides, 
is  abundant  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  vegetal 
kingdom. 

Preparation. — According  to  W.  Zopf,  a  certf 
Saccharomyces  (S.  Hausenii)  has  the  propel 
of  producing  a  fermentation  which  forms  oxa 
acid  out  of  sugar;  but  in  the  practical  arts  t 
sugar  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  Four  pa:j 
of  sugar  are  acted  upon  by  twenty-four  of  nit 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.24,  and  the  mixture  is  heall 
so  long  as  any  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  disengag  l 
A  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  sugar  is  converil 

1  See  test-solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  Part  III. 
1  For  fatal  poisoning  by  Rumex  Acetosa,  see  Ml 
vital  Gazette,  June,  1886. 
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into  carbon  dioxide  by  oxygen  derived  from  the 
nitric  acid,  which  thereby  is  reduced  to  nitrogen 
;etroxide.    The  undecomposed  nitric  acid,  react- 
with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  sugar, 
generates  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids,  the  former 
which  crystallizes  as  the  materials  cool,  while 
latter  remains  in  solution.    The  crystals  be- 
removed,  a  fresh  crop  may  be  obtained  by 
further  evaporation.     The  thick   mother  water 
which  now  remains  is  a  mixture  of  saccharic, 
litric,  and  oxalic  acids,  and,  by  treating  it  with 
times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  the  greater 
art  of  the  saccharic  will  be  converted  into  oxalic 
cid.    The  new  crop  of  crystals,  however,  will 
ave  a  yellow  color,  and  contain  a  portion  of  nitric 
cid,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  driven  off 
allowing  them  to  effloresce  in  a  warm  place, 
is  probable  that,  in  the  reaction  occurring  be- 
ween  nitric  acid  and  sugar,  half  the  carbon  of 
latter  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
ther  half  into  oxalic  acid.     This  process  has, 
owever,  been  replaced  in  practice  by  the  "  saw- 
ust  process." 

Many  substances,  besides  sugar,  yield  oxalic 
cid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  as  molasses, 
,  potato  starch,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  and 
any  vegetable  acids.    In  every  case  in  which  it 
thus  generated,  the  proportional  excess  of  oxy- 
which  it  contains,  compared  with  every  other 
rganic  compound,  is  furnished  by  the  nitric  acid, 
^hen  the  acid  is  obtained  from  potato  starch, 
is  first  converted  into  starch  sugar  by  the 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.    For  details  of  this  pro- 
,  see  15th  edition  U.  8.  D.,  p.  90.    The  yield 
oxalic  acid  from  a  given  quantity  of  material 
been  much  understated.    If  properly  treated 
ith  nitric  acid,  100  lbs.  of  good  sugar  will  yield 
om  125  to  130  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  same 
ight  of  molasses  from  105  to  110  lbs. 
Certain   organic   substances  yield  oxalic  acid 
hen  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Wood 
lavings,  if  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
droxide  and  exposed   to  a   heat  considerably 
her  than  100°  C.  (212°  F.) ,  will  be  decomposed, 
partly  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  which  then 
mbines  with  the  alkali.    At  present  most  of  the 
alic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  heating 
wdust  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
tassium  hydroxide.     Sodium  hydroxide  alone 
not  generate  the  acid,  and  potassium  hy- 
oxide  is  too  costly  to  be  used  by  itself  for  the 
rpose;  but  Dale  ascertained  that,  by  mixing 
two  in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  of 
mm  hydroxide  to  one  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
same  or  an  even  better  result  was  obtained 
n  from  the  latter  alone.  The  mixture  of  caustic 
alies  and  sawdust  is  made  into  a  thick  paste 
then  heated  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature 
ich  is  gradually  brought  to  240°  C.  (464°  F.). 

gray   mass   is   then   washed   with  sodium 
bonate,    whereby    the    potassium    is  removed 
carbonate,  the  less  soluble  sodium  oxalate  re- 
ining.   This  is  converted  into  calcium  oxalate 
milk  of  lime,  and  the  calcium  salt  then  de- 
posed with  sulphuric  asid.    The  impure  oxalic 
is  then  purified  by  recrystallization.  Bohlig 
suggested  an  improvement  by  precipitating 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate  with  magnesium 
ride  or  sulphate.    (Bayer,  A7.  R.,  Aug.  1877.) 
the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  often  contains 
>gn  matter,  it  requires  for  certain  purposes  to 
urified.    It  has  sometimes  been  fraudulently 
ed  with  25  per  cent,  of  Epsom  salt.    F.  J. 
miene  gives  the  following  process  for  purifica- 


tion, which  he  says  answers  better  than  the 
method  generally  recommended.  Sufficient  hot 
water  is  added  to  the  crystals  to  leave,  on  the 
cooling  of  the  solution,  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
undissolved,  according  to  the  degree  of  impurity. 
The  first  crystals  are  put  aside.  The  mother 
water  is  then  concentrated,  and,  if  the  resulting 
crystals  be  submitted  to  two  or  three  successive 
crystallizations,  the  acid  will  finally  be  obtained 
free  from  alkaline  oxalate.  (,/.  P.  C,  1864,  154.) 
Stolba  prefers  the  method  of  purification  by 
crystallization  from  hydrochloric  acid  (boiling 
hot).  (Joum.  App.  Chem.,  Aug.  1874.)  Villiers 
(J.  Chcm.  8.,  1880,  544)  prepares  anhydrous  ox- 
alic acid  by  dissolving  one  part  of  ordinary  acid 
in  about  twelve  parts  of  warm  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  allowing  the  oxalic  acid  to  crystal- 
lize out. 

Properties. — Oxalic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystal- 
lized solid,  possessing  considerable  volatility,  and 
a  strong,  sour  taste.  Its  crystals  have  the  shape 
of  slender,  flattened,  four-  or  six-sided  prisms, 
with  two-sided  summits,  and,  when  exposed  to  a 
very  dry  atmosphere,  undergo  a  slight  efflo- 
rescence. It  is  soluble  in  4.5  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol,  in  7  parts  of  alcohol,  and  almost  in- 
soluble in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  petro- 
leum benzin.  The  crystals  should  dissolve  in  not 
less  than  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of  water  at  15° 
C.  (59°  F. )  (greater  solubility  indicating  con- 
tamination with  adherent  nitric  acid). 

It  fuses  in  its  water  of  hydration  at  98°  C. 
(208.4°  F. ),  although  continued  exposure  to  a 
heat  of  from  60°  C.  (140°  F. )  to  70°  C.  (158°  F.) 
will  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous.  Solutions  of 
oxalic  acid  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  lose  acid  by 
sublimation,  and  at  157°  (J.  (314.6°  F. )  the  an- 
hydrous acid  itself  sublimes  rapidly.  If  the  heat 
rise  to  160°  O.  (320°  F.),  much  loss  of  acid 
occurs.    (Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  1879,  233.) 

It  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  and  forms 
salts  called  oxalates.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  are  the  three  potassium  oxalates,  severally 
called  oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  (acid 
potassium  oxalate  plus  free  oxalic  acid),  and  the 
calcium  oxalate.  The  potassium  binoxalate  and 
quadroxalate,  both  popularly  called  salt  of  sorrel 
or  essential  salt  of  lemons,  are  employed  for  re- 
moving iron  mould  from  linen,  and  act  by  their  ex- 
cess of  acid,  which  forms  a,  soluble  salt  with  the 
ferric  oxide  constituting  the  stain.  Salt  of  sorrel 
is  also  used  extensively  in  the  bleaching  of  straw 
goods  and  other  vegetable  fibres.  Oxalic  acid  is 
used  for  removing  ink  stains  and  iron  mould, 
for  cleaning  the  leather  of  boot  tops,  and  for  dis- 
charging colors  in  calico  printing.  Prussian  blue 
dissolves  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  to  a  clear  blue 
liquid  which  is  often  employed  as  a  blue  ink. 

This  acid  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  lime, 
and  makes  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  calcium  oxalate,  whenever  the  acid  and 
the  earth  are  brought  into  contact  in  solution. 
An  aqueous  solution  forms  with  solution  of  lime  a 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  oxalic 
or  acetic  acid,  but  dissolved  by  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  even  capable  of  decomposing 
calcium  fluoride,  evolving  hydrofluoric  acid.  (J. 
W.  Slater.)  Oxalic  acid  and  its  soluble  combina- 
tions are  the  best  tests  for  lime,  and,  conversely, 
a  soluble  salt  of  lime  for  oxalic  acid.  In  weak 
solution  the  acid  is  said  to  absorb  oxygen  and 
to  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid;  but  a  strong 
solution  is  quite  permanent.  (A.  J.  P.,  1870, 
317.)     When  lime  is  searched   for,  ammonium 
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oxalate  is  the  most  convenient  test.  So  strong  is 
the  mutual  attraction  between  this  acid  and  lime, 
that  the  former  takes  the  latter  even  from  sul- 
phuric acid.  Hence  the  addition  of  a  soluble 
oxalate  disturbs  the  transparency  of  a  solution  of 
calcium  sulphate. 

Oxalic  acid  is  distinguished  from  all  other  com- 
mon acids  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  by  its 
solution  yielding  a  precipitate  with  lime  water, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  or  of  acetic  acid. 

Composition. — Anhydrous  oxalic  acid  consists 
of  two  atoms  of  carbon,  two  of  hydrogen,  and 
four  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid.  When 
crystallized,  two  molecules  of  water  must  be 
added,  making  the  molecular  weight  of  the  crys- 
tals 125.1.  These  two  molecules  of  water  may  be 
driven  off  by  a  regulated  heat,  by  which  the  acid 
is  made  to  effloresce.  As  oxalic  acid  is  the  final 
oxidation  product  of  the  diatomic  alcohol  glyool, 

.       ,  .  ,  ,        ,     CH2.0H . 

to  which  the  formula    i  is  given,  we  may 

CH2.OH 

CO  OH 

conclude  that  its  structural  formula  is  1 

CO.OH 

which  explains  the  readiness  with  which  sul- 
phuric acid  splits  it  up  into  carbon  dioxide,  COa, 
and  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  by  withdrawing  HaO 
from  its  formula,  and  with  which  oxidizing  agents 
like  manganese  and  lead  dioxide  change  it  into 
carbonic  acid.  Anhydrous  oxalic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  ordinary  crystals  in 
ten  times  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  or  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  and  cooling  the  solution. 

Uses  and  Toxicology. — Oxalic  acid  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  F.  Poulet  and  by  A. 
W.  Marsh  (T.  G.,  1891)  in  amenorrhea.  Marsh 
has  also  found  it  extraordinarily  serviceable  in 
cystitis.  It  is  a  very  active  germicide,  and, 
according  to  Howard  A.  Kelly,  its  solution  is 
almost  the  only  practical  substance  for  the  per- 
fect disinfection  of  the  surgeon's  hands.  Dose, 
half  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.)  from  three  to  five 
times  a  day. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  it  as  a  poison  by 
Royston  in  1814,  and  the  certainty  and  rapidity 
of  its  action  have  caused  it  to  be  largely  used 
for  suicidal  purposes.  Death  has  been  produced 
by  it  in  ten  minutes.  (Case,  Chem.  Neics,  April 
24,  1868.)  The  minimum  fatal  dose  recorded  is 
one  drachm  (3.9  Gm.).  From  the  general  resem- 
bla  nee  which  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid  bears  to 
Epsom  salt,  many  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred 
in  consequence  of  its  being  sold  for  that  saline 
purgative.  It  is,  however,  at  once  distinguished 
by  its  sour  taste. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  on  the  economy  in  two  prin- 
cipal ways,  according  as  its  solution  is  concen- 
trated or  dilute.  When  concentrated  it  causes 
exquisite  pain,  followed  by  violent  efforts  to 
vomit,  then  sudden  dulness,  languor,  and  great 
debility,  and  finally  death  without  a  struggle. 
When  dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
water,  it  possesses  no  corrosive  and  hardly  any 
irritating  power,  but  causes  death  by  acting  on 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  heart.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  acid,  even  in  weak 
solution,  always  exercises  a  corroding  or  soften- 
ing power  on  the  animal  tissues. 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  oxalic  acid 
are  various..  In  a  dissection  reported  by  Chris- 
tison,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  throat  and  gullet 
had  an  appearance  as  if  scalded,  and  that  of 
the  gullet  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  The  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach  was  pultaceous,  in  many 


points  black,  in  others  red,  and  that  of  the  in- 
testines similarly  but  less  violently  affected.  In 
another  case  the  whole  villous  coat  of  the  stom- 
ach was  either  softened  or  removed,  as  well  as 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  so  that 
the  muscular  coat  was  exposed,  and  this  coat  ex- 
hibited a  dark,  gangrenous  appearance,  being 
much  thickened  and  highly  injected.  The  stom- 
ach usually  contains  a  dark  fluid,  resembling 
coffee  grounds,  consisting  chiefly  of  altered  blood. 
The  tongue  and  mouth  are  sometimes  white  or 
spotted  with  white.  In  a  few  cases  ho  morbid 
appearances  have  been  discovered. 

In  1879  Kobert  and  Kiirsner  announced  that  in 
animals  oxalic  acid  may  produce  glycosuria;  this 
has  since  been  confirmed,  and  Sarganeck  has  noted 
the  symptom  in  human  poisoning,  so  that  it  is 
probably  a  constant  phenomenon. 

In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid, 
the  remedial  measures  must  be  employed  with 
great  promptitude.    Vomiting  may  be  encouraged 
and  the  stomach  tube  used,  but  unless  the  anti- 
dote be  at  hand  death  will  rarely  be  averted.  The 
proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia,  mixed  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  either  can  be  procured, 
it  must  be  administered  in  large  and  repeated 
doses.    In  many  cases  whitewash  or  some  other 
preparation  of  lime  can  be  obtained  sooner  than 
chalk,  and  should  be  at  once  administered;  tooth 
powder  can  usually  be  obtained  quickly,  and  gen 
erally   (not  always)   consists  chiefly  of  calciun 
carbonate.    These  substances  act  by  forming  witlj 
the  poison  an  insoluble,  inert  calcium  or  mag 
nesium  oxalate.    The  soluble  salts  of  oxalic  acid  ; 
as  ammonium  oxalate  and  potassium  oxalate,  an  I 
equally  poisonous,  and  the  antidotes  for  them  an  I 
lime  water  or  solutions  of  magnesium  salts.  I 

Oxalis.  0.  Acetosella,  L.  Wood  Sorrel  Aceto 
sella.  Alleluia,  Burette,  Pain  de  Coucou,  _  Fri 
Sauerklee,  Hasenlclee,  G. — The  wood  sorrel  is 
small,  stemless  plant  of  the  fam.  Oxalidacea 
It  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and  North  America 
Other  indigenous  species  of  oxalis  possess  simila 
properties  to  O.  Acetosella.  The  whole  herbaceou 
portion  may  be  used. 

Wood  sorrel  is  without  odor,  and  has  an  agrei 
able  sour  taste.  It  owes  its  acidity  to  acid  potat 
sium  oxalate  or  potassium  binoxalate  (HKCaO^, 
The  same  salt  may  be  prepared  by  exactly  net,' 
tralizing  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  wit; 
potassium  hydroxide,  or  potassium  carbonat 
then  adding  one  part  more  of  the  acid,  an 
evaporating  the  solution  so  that  it  may  crysta!: 
lize  upon  cooling.  Acid  potassium  oxalate 
in  rhomboidal  crystals,  of  a  sour,  pungen; 
bitterish  taste,  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold  arj 
six  parts  of  boiling  water  (Kane),  and  unaite 
able  in  the  air.  Potassium  tetroxalate  or  qua> 
roxalate  is  often  substituted  for  the  binoxalat 
It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  except  tha1 
instead  of  one  part,  three  parts  of  the  acid  a] 
added  to  the  original  proportion  neutralized  II 
potassium  hydroxide.  Both  are  poisonous,  thoujj 
in  a  less  degree  than  uncombined  oxalic  acii 
The  fresh  plant,  eaten  raw,  is  useful  in  scurvy. 

Oxalis  crassicaulis,  Zucc.,  a  Peruvian  specif 
yields  edible  tubers  and,  by  expression  from  1 
leaves,  a  very  sour  and  astringent  juice,  whi 
is  employed,  in  the  form  of  syrup,  in  hemorrhage 
chronic  catarrh,  and  gonorrhea,  with  assert;  j 
advantage. 

/CHOH        a       . .  .. 
Oxycamphor.    C^i^      •    This  oxidatu 

product  of  camphor  is  a  white  crystalline  powd< 
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melting  at  from  203°  to  205°  C.  ( 397.4 °-401°  F. ) 
and  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  Soluble  to  a 
slight  degree  in  cold  water;  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  is  stated  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  cardiac  muscle  and  also  to  the  centric  and 
peripheral  vasomotor  nervous  system,  and  as  a 
calmative  to  the  respiratory  centres.  It  has  been 
used  with  asserted  good  results  for  the  relief  of 
both  cardiac  and  pulmonic  dyspnoea.  Dose,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.). 
Oxychinaseptol.      Diaphtherin.  C6H4(S02) 

1 0— NH  CgHe;  ( OH )'  This  substance  is  made  by 
uniting  two  molecules  of  oxychinoline,  CgHeN 
(OH),  with  one  molecule  of  phenol-sulphonic  acid, 
C6H5  ( HSO3 )  OH.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  hexagonal 
crystals,  melting  at  85°  C.  (185°  F.),  very  soluble 
in  water  and  diluted  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  de- 
composed by  alkalies.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Emmerich  (M.  M.  W.,  1892),  it  is  much  more 
powerful  as  an  antiseptic  than  phenol;  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  solution  is  sufficient  to  kill  the 
comma  and  diphtheria  bacilli  in  ten  minutes,  and 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  solution  destroys  the 
pus  organisms  in  thirty  minutes.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  it  is  practically  innocuous  to  higher 
animals,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  five  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  producing  no 
serious  effects  upon  guinea  pigs.  It  has  been 
used  in  practical  surgery,  especially  by  Kro- 
nacher,  who  has  employed  from  J  to  1  per  cent, 
solution  with  great  satisfaction  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds. 
Such  solution  produces  no  irritation  except  in 
some  cases  a  momentary  burning.  Rohrer  (Gor- 
resp.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerz.,  Nov.  1892)  commends  the 
remedy  as  a  local  application  in  disease  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  solution  does  not 
stain  the  hands,  but  forms  on  steel  instruments 
a  black  deposit  which  is  readily  washed  off. 

Oxydendrum.  Oxydendrum  arboreum  (L.), 
DC.  Sour  Wood.  Elk  Tree.  Sorrel  Tree.  ( Fam.  Eri- 
caceae.)— The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  tree  are 
said  by  eclectic  physicians  to  be  a  powerful  diu- 
retic, useful  in  dropsy.  A  semi-solid  extract  may 
be  made,  one  part  representing  five  of  the  drug. 
Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32-1.0  Gm.). 
Of  the  fluidextract  the  dose  is  from  a  half  to 
two  iluidrachms  ( 1.8-7.5  Cc. ) . 

Oxynaphthoic  Acid.  Alpha-naphthol-carboxylio 

acid,  CioH6  {  §§.°H-  This  is  the  counterpart 
among  the  naphthalene  derivatives  of  salicylic 
acid  among  the  benzene  derivatives,  and  is 
made  in  an  analogous  way  by  the  action  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  sodium  upon  a-naphthol.  It 
forms  a  white,  inodorous,  microcrystalline  powder 
fusing  at  from  185°  to  186°  C.  (365°-366.8° 
F.),  and  is  soluble  in  30,000  parts  of  cold  water, 
more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ben- 
zene, and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  ammonium  bicarbonate, 
which  form  salts.  It  is  antizymotic,  disinfectant, 
and  recommended  agajnst  phylloxera.  Its  anti- 
zymotic  action  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  salicylic 
acid  as  five  to  one,  and  a  5  per  cent,  ointment 
has  been  lauded  in  scabies. 

Oxypropylenediisoamylamine—  Louise  affirms 
that  this  colorless  liquid,  which  is  soluble  111  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  oils  and  insoluble  in  water,  re- 
sembles atropine  in  its  action  upon  the  heart, 
and  that  it  causes  great  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
(L.  L.,  1887.) 


Ozokerite. — This  substance,  which  is  brought 
from  Galicia,  in  Austria,  and  from  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as  mined  in  Southern  Utah, 
in  its  crude  state  is  a  solid,  varying  in  color 
from  a  dirty  greenish  to  nearly  black.  When 
purified  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alkali  and  subsequent  filtration  while  melted 
through  bone  black  or  other  filtering  medium,  it 
is  a  hard,  white,  spermaceti-like  substance,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  England  as  well  as  in  Aus- 
tria in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  (See  Ceresin.) 
It  is  a  mixture  of  natural  paraffins.  It  is  said 
to  resemble  tar  in  its  therapeutic  properties,  and, 
mixed  with  glycerin  or  linseed  oil,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  skin  diseases  by  Purdon  as  a  substitute 
for  that  remedy.  (B.  F.  M.  R.,  1872,  535.  See 
also  A.  G.  M.,  Avril,  1873,  and  Am.  Drug., 
1892,  40.) 

Ozone  (O3)  is  recognized  as  an  active  modifi- 
cation, of  the  element  oxygen.  It  is  considered  to 
differ  from  the  common  form  in  being  more  con- 
densed and  at  the  same  time  more  active.  It  has 
a  peculiar  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
diluted  chlorine.  Ozone  changes  gradually  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  into  common  oxygen,  and  at 
237°  C.  (458.6°  F. )  the  change  is  instantaneous. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents 
known,  attacking  and  at  once  destroying  organic 
substances,  such  as  caoutchouc,  paper,  cork,  etc. 
It  also  decolorizes  most  organic  pigments.  Ozone 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  imparting  to  water 
its  peculiar  odor,  as  well  as  its  oxidizing  power. 
According  to  Carius,  1000  volumes  of  water  dis- 
solve 4.5  volumes  of  ozone,  and  it  is  much  more 
soluble  in  certain  ethereal  oils.  The  power  of 
these  latter  as  carriers  of  oxygen  and  disinfect- 
ants is  thus  explained.  At  one  time  ozone  was 
thought  to  be  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  Marignac 
and  De  la  Rive  demonstrated  its .  true  nature. 
Hautefeuille  and  Chappius  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  xciv. 
1249)  succeeded  in  producing  "liquid  ozone"  by 
applying  a  pressure  of  125  atmospheres  to  richly 
ozonized  oxygen  at  —100°  C.  (—148°  F.).  It  is 
stated  to  be  of  a  dark  indigo  color. 

Ozone  has  not  been  obtained  free  from  oxygen; 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  1  per  cent,  of  ozone  is 
the  highest  concentration  reached  in  its  produc- 
tion. It  is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  the  battery,  by  the  passage  of  the  silent 
electric  discharge  through  air  or  oxygen,  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air  and  in 
other  cases  of  slow  combustion,  and,  lastly,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  barium  dioxide 
and  potassium  permanganate.  Poulsen  has  sug- 
gested the  following  method  of  making  ozone.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  wide-necked  glass  jar, 
with  a  double  cover  of  porcelain  plates,  finely 
perforated;  the  upper  plate  closes  in  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  while  the  lower  one  is  inserted  in  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  about  two  inches  below  the 
other.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of  these  covers 
a  glass  rod  passes,  terminating  at  the  lower  end 
(which  is  curved  upward)  in  a  small  cup  for 
holding  a  piece  of  phosphorus;  in  the  jar  is 
placed  a  given  quantity  of  acidulated  water,  its 
level  just  above  the  cap  containing  the  phos- 
phorus, which,  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  ac- 
tion, is  always  submerged.  A  little  potassium 
permanganate  is  added  to  the  acid  solution,  and 
to  produce  ozone  the  phosphorus  is  raised,  by 
means  of  the  glass  rod,  just  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Chemical  action  produces  phosphorous 
acid  in  the  form  of  fumes  by  the  contact  of  the 
phosphorus  with  the  air,  and  the  fumes  are  seen 
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to  rise  to  a  certain  height,  when  they  are  de- 
flected down  upon  the  solution,  into  which  they 
are  absorbed,  and  converted  into  phosphoric  acid 
by  being  oxidized  by  the  potassium  permanga- 
nate. Meanwhile,  ozonified  oxygen  is  produced, 
and,  passing  out  through  the  perforations  in  the 
covers,  is  distributed  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
presence  of  ozone  in  the  air  or  in  gases  is  indi- 
cated by  its  action  on  paper  moistened  with  potas- 
sium iodide  and  starch  solution.  This  is  turned 
blue,  and  if  reddened  litmus  paper  is  moistened 
with  potassium  iodide,  this  is  also  blued.  An- 
other test  is  found  in  the  use  of  paper  moistened 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum,  which  is 
changed  to  light  blue.  Its  presence  in  the  air  is 
now  fully  established,  although  in  thickly  in- 
habited districts  it  is  almost  always  absent,  as  it 
is  reduced  to  ordinary  oxygen  by  the  organic 
emanations  constantly  sent  out  into  the  air.  In 
the  air  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  sea  air, 
the  presence  of  ozone  can  often  be  recognized 
by  its  peculiar  odor.  The  probable  cause  of  the 
formation  of  ozone  in  the  air  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Gorup-Besanez,  as  he  has  shown  that 
ozone  is  invariably  formed  when  water  evapo- 
rates, and  it  is  to  this  source,  rather  than  to  the 
electrical  discharges,  that  the  production  of  ozone 
must  be  traced. 

Paeonia.  Pceonia  officinalis,  L.  Peony.  Pivoine, 
Ft.  CHchtrose,  Pfingstrose,  G.  (Fam.  Ranuncu- 
lacese. ) — The  root  of  the  garden  peony  consists 
of  a  caudex  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  which 
descends  several  inches  into  the  ground,  and  sends 
off  in  all  directions  spindle-shaped  tubers,  which 
gradually  taper  into  thread-like  fibres,  by  which 
they  hang  together.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar, 
disagreeable  odor,  and  a  nauseous  taste,  which  is 
at  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  bitter  and  some- 
what acrid.  The  odor  is  lost,  or  much  diminished, 
by  drying.  Peony  root  was  in  very  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a  charm  and  as  a  medi- 
cine in  epilepsy.  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
used  as  an  antispasmodic.  According  to  Roche- 
brune  (Toxicolog.  Africaine,  i. ),  it  contains  ah 
active  alkaloid,  pwonine.  The  expressed  juice  is 
milky,  of  a  strong  odor  and  very  disagreeable 
taste.  The  seeds  are  roundish-oval,  about  as  large 
as  a  pea,  externally  smooth,  shining,  and  nearly 
b^ack,  internally  whitish,  inodorous  when  dry,  and 
of  a  mild  oleaginous  taste.  By  some  authors  they 
are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purgative,  by  others 
antispasmodic.  The  dose  of  the  fresh  root  or 
seeds  is  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  (7.7-31.0 
Gm. ) ,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint, 
which  should  be  taken  daily.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
active  when  dried.  Dose,  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  root,  one  fiuidounce  (30  Cc). 

W.  Will  obtained  from  an  aqueous  distillate  of 
the  root  of  the  Japanese  Pceonia  Moutan,  Simson, 
an  aromatic  ketone  in  colorless  crystals.  ( Ber.  d. 
Chem.  Ges.,  xix.  1777.)  According  to  Nagae,  this 
substance  has  the  formula  C9H1003.  (Ibid.,  xxiv.) 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Schimmel  &  Co.,  under 
the  name  of  peonol.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor,  and  crystallizes  in  large  needles.  No  es- 
sential oil  was  found  in  the  root.  (Schim.  Rep., 
Oct  1890.)  Dragendorff  has  found  in  the  seed 
of  P.  peregrina,  Mill.,  a  fixed  oil,  an  alkaloid,  and 
pceonic  acid.  (Jahresb.,  1879.) 

Palicourea.  Palicourea  rigida.  H.  B.  K.  (Fam. 
Rubiacese.)—  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  In  1866 
Peckholdt  found  in  them  an  alkaloid  and  three 
organic  acids.    One  of  these  acids,  consisting  of  a 


yellow,  oily  liquid  with  an  overpowering  odor,  was 
found  to  be  distinctly  poisonous,  one  drop  injected 
into  a  pigeon  being  enough  to  cause  death.  This 
was  called  myotonic  acid.  A  crystalline  palicouric 
acid,  an  amorphous  tannin,  and  another  amor- 
phous non-toxic  bitter  principle  were  also  isolated. 
Santesson  has  confirmed  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid.     (A.  Pharm.,  235.) 

Palladous  Chloride.  Palladii  Chloridum. 
PdCl2. — This  is  a  blackish-brown  mass,  soluble 
in  water,  which  has  been  recommended  as  a  re- 
agent for  determining  the  malic  acid  in  wine. 
It  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as 
a  local  germicide,  and  has  been  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  doses  of  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  a  grain  (0.016-0.021  Gm.)  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Panax.  Panax  quinquefolius,  L.  Panax,  U.  8. 
1870.  Ginseng,  Fr.,  G.,  Sp.  Ginsen,  It. — American 
or  false  ginseng  grows  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  preferring 
the  shelter  of  thick,  shady  woods.  The  root  is 
the  part  employed.  This  is  collected  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  Min- 
nesota, etc.  It  is  also  cultivated.  (A.  J.  P.,  1891; 
Ph.  Era,  1895,  359.)  It  is  not  used  in  America, 
but  is  exported  to  China.  While  supplied  with 
ginseng  exclusively  from  their  own  country,  which 
furnished  the  root  only  in  small  quantities,  the 
Chinese  entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions 
of  its  virtues,  considering  it  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  and  as  possessing  almost  miraculous 
powers  in  preserving  health,  invigorating  the  sys- 
tem, and  prolonging  life.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  at  Pekin,  and  the  first 
shipment  from  North  America  to  Canton  yielded 
enormous  profits.  John  Henry  Wilson  (P.  </,j 
July,  1888)  states  that  there  are  in  the  Chinese, 
market  five  ginsengs,  four  of  them  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, derived  from  Panax  Ginseng,  Nees,  not  C.  A. 
Meyer  (Aralia  Ginseng,  Decne.  and  Planch.),  the 
fifth  the  American  ginseng  from  Panax  quinque-' 
folius.  According  to  E.  M.  Holmes,  T'ang-shen, 
which  is  used  by  the  poor  of  China  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  costly  ginseng,  is  a  root  of  a  new 
campanulaceous  plant,  Codonopsis  Tangshen^  and 
is  exported  from  Hankow  and  Oo-chang  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  tons  annually.  (P.  J., 
xxi.)  For  an  account  of  the  Chinese  methods  of 
using  ginseng,  see  P.  J.,  vi.  86. 

On  account  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  the 
American  ginseng  plant,  experiments  have  been 
made  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  determine 
whether  it  can  be  grown  profitably,  resulting  in 
the  conclusion  that  in  five  years  an  acre  of 
ground  would  yield  a  profit  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  without  allowance  for  rental,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Jackson  (P.  J.,  70,  p.  785),  many 
precautions  are  necessary  for  success.  The  cul- 
tivated roots  were  larger  than  those  of  the  wild 
plant.  (For  details  of  culture  and  prepara- 
tion, see  Bulletin  62,  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station;  J.  U.  Lloyd's  paper, 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1901,  p.  90;  Ph.  Era,  1900,  p.  581; 
1903,  p.  497;  P.  J.,  1904,  p.  652.) 

The  root  is  fleshy,  somewhat  spindle-shaped,: 
from  one  to  three  inches  long,  about  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  and  terminated  by  several  slender 
fibres.  Frequently  there  are  two  portions,  some- 
times three  or  more,  connected  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  bearing  a  supposed,  though  very 
remote,  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
name  ginseng  originated.    For  an  account  of  the 
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ginseng  cultivation   in   Corea,   see  P.  J.,  1885, 
i32;  and  of  its  collection  in  the  United  States, 
>ee  D.  C,  1884,  33.     When  dried,  the  root  is 
/ellowish-white    and    wrinkled    externally,  and 
vitbin  consists  usually  of  a  hard  central  portion, 
iurrounded  by  a  soft  whitish  bark.     It  has  a 
eeble  odor,  and  a  sweet,  slightly  aromatic  taste, 
omewhat  analogous  to  that  of  licorice  root.  It 
las  not  been  accurately  analyzed,  but  is  said  to 
ie  rich  in  gum  and  starch,  and  contains  albumen. 
!.  S.  Garrigues  obtained  from  it  a  peculiar  sub- 
tance,  which  he  named  panaquilon,  and  gave  the 
ormula  C12H25O9.    To  prepare  it  he  heated  a  cold 
nfusion  so  as  to  separate  the  albumen,  filtered, 
Dneentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  precipitated 
y  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
ashed  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  the  saline 
jlution,  and  then  treated  it  with  alcohol,  which 
issolves  the  principle  in  question,  and  yields  it 
a  evaporation.    To  purify  it,  he  dissolved  it  in 
ater,  treated  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal, 
lain  evaporated,  and  dissolved  the  residue  in 
jsolute  alcohol,  which  is  finally  distilled  off. 
anaquilon  is  an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  solu- 
!e  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  of  a 
veet  bitterish  taste,  and  has  the  characteristic 
operty  that,  when  treated  with  strong  acids, 
is  converted  into  a  white  substance,  insoluble 
water,  with  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
iter.    Garrigues  proposed  for  this  white  sub- 
ance  the  name  of  panacon,  C11H19O4.    {A.  J.  P., 
ivi.  511.)   Davydow  (A.  J.  P.,  1890,  338)  investi- 
ted  these  principles  discovered  by  Garrigues,  but 
ds  nothing  new  to  our  information  concerning 
em.    The  root  is  sometimes  submitted,  before 
ing  dried,  to  a  process  of  clarification,  which 
tiders  it  translucent  and  horny,  and  enhances  its 
lue  as  an  article  of  export.    The  extraordinary 
idicinal  virtues  formerly  ascribed  to  ginseng  had 
other  existence  than  in  the  imagination  of  the 
linese.    It  is  little  more  than  a  demulcent,  and 
this  country  is  not  employed  as  a  medicine, 
me  persons,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  chew- 
a;  it,  having  acquired  a  relish  for  its  taste,  and 
is  sold  chiefly  to  supply  the  wants  of  these. 
Panbotano  Bark. — The  root  of  the  Mexican 
luminous  tree  Calliandra  Houstoni,  Benth.,  has 
;n  highly  recommended  by  Valude  as  an  anti- 
riodic,  although  Villejean  was  not  able  to  find 
it  either  an  alkaloid  or  a  glucoside.  (Journ. 
Sci.  Med.  de  Lille,  1890.)     Pouchet  (Nouv. 
m.,  1896),  however,  states  that  he  has  found 
panbotano,  besides  saponin,  an  alkaloid  which 
)duces  death  by  systolic  arrest  of  the  heart, 
th  Dinau   (These  de  Paris,  1896)   and  Cres- 
1  confirm  its  antiperiodic  value.    (B.   G.  T., 
g.  1895.)    A  tincture  representing  two  ounces 
the  root  is  taken  in  four  doses  during  twenty- 
r  hours. 

*ancreon  is  a  preparation  obtained  by_  the 
ion  of  tannic  acid  on  pancreatin,  containing 

per  cent,  of  the  former  in  combination.  It  is 
grayish,  odorless  powder  which  is  affirmed  to 
'e  strong  trypsilytic,  antylolytic,  and  emulsify- 

properties.  It  is  further  claimed  to  be  su- 
ior  to  pancreatin  in  not  losing  its  activity  in 

stomach.  Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5- 
Gm.). 

'angium.  Panqium  edule,  Reinw.  (Fam. 
nydacea?.) — This' East  Indian  tree,  which  is  said 
possess  anthelmintic  and  narcotic  properties, 
to  be  capable  of  causing  death,  according  to 
me,  containes  an  alkaloid  resembling  menis- 
mine. 


Pao=Pereira  Bark. — Under  this  name  a  bark 
is  employed  in  Brazil  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  of  Geissospennum  Iwvc, 
Miers.,  or  of  G.Vellosii,  Allem.  (Fam.  Apocynaceoe. ) 
O.  Hesse  has  found  an  alkaloid,  geissospermine, 
GasH^NaOa  +  H20,  in  it,  (see  P.  J.,  viii.  648), 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  preceded  in  this  dis- 
covery by  Santos.  (A.  J.  P.,  1878,  184.)  Peretti 
has  discovered  in  the  root  a  second  alkaloid, 
percirine,  C19H24N2O,  which,  according  to  Gui- 
maraes  (B.  M.  J.,  vol.  i.  1887),  in  sufficient  doses 
causes  paralysis  with  elevation  of  temperature, 
ending  in  death.  It  has  been  given  to  man  as  an 
antiperiodic  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  (2.0  Gm.) 
a  day.  (See  also  A.  J.  P.,  1886,  278.)  Later  a 
third  alkaloid,  vellosine,  C23H28N204,  was  found. 
This  forms  colorless  crystals,  melting  at  189°  C. 
(372.2°  F. ),  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  In  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
dissolves  with  a  purplish-red  color,  which  is  very 
stable. 

Papaya.  Melon  Tree.  Papaw. — The  Carica 
Papaya,  L.  (Fam.  Papayaceae),  is  an  herbaceous 
tree,  everywhere  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  The  fruit  sometimes 
attains  a  size  larger  than  that  of  a  man's  head. 
According  to  Peckholdt  (P.  J.,  Nov.  1879),  the 
milky  juice  is  contained  in  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
but  in  such  small  quantity,  save  in  the  unripe 
fruit,  that  it  is  always  procured  from  the  latter. 
One  fruit  will  yield  about  33  Gm.,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  scratching  through  the  skin  in  various 
places;  the  process  does  not  interfere  with  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  it  is  said  that  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate.  The  milk  has  an  acid  reaction, 
an  astringent  bitterish  taste,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.023. 
Upon  standing  for  a  few  minutes  it  separates  into 
two  parts,  an  aqueous  liquid  and  a  white,  some- 
what coagulated  pulpy  mass.  In  the  aqueous  por- 
tion is  an  albuminous  substance,  to  which  the 
names  of  papain  and  papayotin  have  been  given. 
According  to  the  researches  of  S.  H.  C.  Martin, 
papaw  juice  contains  papain,  which  is  associated 
with  an  albumose,  also  a  milk-curdling  ferment. 
The  proteids  present  in  papaw  juice  were  found 
to  be  as  follows:  1.  Globulin,  resembling  serum 
globulin  in  its  most  important  properties.  2.  Al- 
bumin. 3.  /3-phytalbumose,  precipitated  almost 
completely  by  heat,  by  saturation  with  neutral 
salts,  but  not  by  dialysis.  It  differs  from  the 
heteroalbumose  of  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  by  not 
being  precipitated  by  dialysis,  by  copper  sulphate, 
or  by  mercuric  chloride.  4.  a-phytalbumose,  sol- 
uble in  cold  or  boiling  water;  not  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  neutral  salts,  except  in  an  acid 
solution.  This  is  the  vegetable  peptone  referred 
to  by  Vines  {J.  P.,  Hi.)  as  hemialbumose.  It 
differs  from  the  protalbumose  of  Kiihne  and 
Chittenden  by  its  non-precipitation  by  sodium 
chloride  or  by  copper  sulphate.  No  peptones  occur 
in  the  juice,  but  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  present. 
(J.  Chem.  8.,  1886,  642;  see  also  P.  J.,  1885, 
129.)  The  milky  juice  of  the  papaw  can  be  im- 
agined as  quite  akin  to  the  gastric  or  pancreatic 
juice  of  the  animal  organism.  In  a  representative 
preparation  the  ferment  action  seems  to  be  most 
marked  when  all  the  proteids  are  associated  to- 
gether in  the  natural  form;  but  the  action  of 
this  ferment  presents  features  which  contrast 
peculiarly  with  those  of  the  ordinary  digestive 
ferments.  In  its  action  upon  albumin  the  enzyme 
of  the  papaw  produces  products  which  have  a 
close  relation  to  those  produced  by  tryptic  and 
pepsin  digestion.    The  action  of  the  papaw  fer- 
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ments  on  milk  is  quite  identical  with  the  action  of 
fermentation.  There  is  first  the  act  of  curdling, 
in  which  the  casein  is  separated  into  a  soft  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  diges- 
tion of  the  proteids,  during  which  process  they 
are  converted  into  soluble  and  diffusible  products. 
The  amount  of  starch-converting  ferment  is  not 
large,  but  sufficient  in  the  fresh  latex  to  promptly 
act  upon  starch  paste,  thinning  it,  and  convert- 
ing a  portion  at  least  into  soluble  starch  and 
dextrin.  The  import  of  the  rennet  ferment  and 
the  pectase  probably  present  require  further  in- 
vestigation. The  statement  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted that  the  digestive  action  of  the  ferments 
contained  in  the  papaw  latex  and  the  products 
formed  in  such  are  quite  identical  with  that  of 
animal  and  vegetable  ferments  in  general.  Other 
constituents  of  the  papaw  tree — Carica  Papaya — 
are  a  glucoside,  cariein,  and  an  alkaloid,  carpaine. 
The  glucoside  resembles  sinigrin,  and  is  obtain- 
able, so  far  as  the  author's  experience  is  con- 
cerned, only  from  the  seed,  in  which  it  is  fairly 
abundant.  These  seeds  also  contain  the  glucoside- 
splitting  ferment,  myrosin,  and  by  the  reaction 
of  the  two  a  volatile  pungent  body  is  produced, 
suggestive  of  oil  of  mustard  in  odor.  The  alka- 
loid, carpaine,  has  so  far  only  been  obtained  from 
the  leaves.  Physiologically,  this  alkaloid  has  the 
effect  of  a  heart  stimulant,  quite  similar  to  that 
of  digitalis.  (A.  J.  P.,  July  and  August,  1901, 
336-48  and  383-39.)  Van  R'fjn  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  G.  Papaya  an  alkaloid,  carpaine, 
U14H25NO2,  which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  Oefele 
regards  this  alkaloid  as  a  substitute  which  may 
be  used  for  digitalin. 

According  to  Wurtz,  the  fibrin  is  dissolved 
whether  the  solvent  solution  be  alkaline  or  acid. 
Bruriton  and  Wyatt  and  also  Martin  affirm,  how- 
ever, that  one-half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  prevent  digestion,  but  Albrecht  reasserts  that 
hydrochloric  acid  hastens  the  action  of  the  fer- 
ment, and  states  that  the  official  preparation  in 
use  in  the  Paris  hospitals  is  an  acid  one.  In  order 
entirely  to  convert  fibrin  into  pure  peptone  so  thai; 
nitric  acid  will  produce  no  precipitate,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ferment  should  be  as  great  as  3 
per  cent.,  and  digestion  must  continue  for  forty- 
eight  hours  at  50°  C.  (122°  F. ). 

Papaya  juice  has  a  tendency  to  spoil  by  under- 
going a  butyric  fermentation,  but  Wurtz  found 
that  the  addition  to  it  of  glycerin  preserved  it 
without  interfering  with  its  digestive  power.  Im- 
ported in  this  form,  it  was  a  thick,  milky  liquid. 
As  it  now  occurs  in  commerce,  papain  is  a  grayish, 
fine  powder,  which  in  appearance,  odor,  and  taste 
strongly  suggests  pepsin.  Recently  it  has  been 
much  used  as  an  internal  medicine  in  dyspepsia 
and  gastric  catarrh,  and  as  a  local  application  for 
the  destruction  of  false  membranes,  warts,  tuber- 
cles, walls  of  old  sinuses,  and  even  of  epithelioma. 
It  is  not  caustic  nor  astringent,  but  destroys  the 
part  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  dissolving  not  only 
muscular  but  connective  tissue.  Jacobi  affirms 
(7'.  0.,  vol.  ii.)  that  diphtheritic  membranes  are 
dissolved  in  a  few  hours  by  the  hourly  application 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  papain  with  two 
parts  each  of  water  and  of  glycerin.  It  is  stated 
that  from  time  immemorial  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
papaya  plant  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  to 
wrap  meat  in  to  make  it  tender,  and  as  a  dressing 
to  foul  wouhds.  Peckoldt  says  that,  taken  inter- 
nally, the  juice  is  reputed  to  cause  intestinal  in- 
flammation. No  recent  observers  have  noted  such 
influence.    According  to  Brunton,  the  dose  is  from 


five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.65  Gm.).  Injected  into 
the  venous  circulation  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison, 
of  which  a  single  grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a 
rabbit. 

Under  the  name  of  papayotin,  papain,  or  papoid, 
the  more  or  less  impure  ferment  of  the  Varied 
Papaya  is  put  upon  the  market,  and,  according  to 
various  authorities,  it  acts  powerfully  upon  starch, 
converting  it  into  maltose;  emulsifies  fat,  and 
converts  albuminoids  into  peptones.  It  is  asserted 
for  it  that,  when  the  stomach  is  acid,  it  is  much 
superior  to  pancreatin,  because  its  action  is  not 
markedly  affected  by  contact  with  the  acid.  In 
experiments  made  by  H.  C.  Wood  with  a  papoid 
from  one  of  the  most  renowned  manufacturers  no 
digestion  occurred,  and  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  article  of  commerce  is  inert. 

Paraform.  Paraformaldehyde.  Triformol.  Tri- 
oxy methylene. — This   compound,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  polymerized  formaldehyde,  is  a 
colorless,  crystalline  powder,  melting  at  171°  C. 
(339.8°   F. ),  which  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  more  rapidly  on  heating,  evolves  vapors 
of  formaldehyde.     It  is  soluble   in  water,  but 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  usedi 
as  an  internal  antiseptic  in  doses  of  from  eight 
to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.)  and  externally  in  f] 
surgery  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  the  form  of  tab-|l 
lets  to  liberate  formaldehyde  gas  by  heating  in  I 
"  formaldehyde  lamps." 

Parameria.  Parameria  vulneraria,  Radlkofer.,  I 
( Fam.  Apocynaceae. )  — This  tree  yields  the  Balsama,  1 
de  Taguloway  of  the  Malays.  (See  A.  PharmM 
Nov.  1885.) 

Paramidoacetophenone.  C6H4.NH2.CO.CH3! 
This  substance  occurs  in  crystals  soluble  in  boilj 
ing  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melting  at  10(3' 
C.  (222.8°  F.).  It  has  been  used  in  the  praetica 
application  of  Ehrlich's  diazo  test.  Two  solution 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  follows: 

Solution  1. — Paramidoacetophenone,  0.5  Gin. 
hydrochloric  acid,  50  Gm. ;  water,  1000  Gm.  Sold 

tion  2  Sodium  nitrite,  0.5  Gm. ;  distilled  water  | 

100  Gm.  Both  solutions  must  be  kept  in  dar 
bottles,  and  when  required  for  use  2  Cc.  of  Solv  J 
tion  2  should  be  added  to  100  Cc.  of  Solution  1 
In  testing,  fill  one-fourth  of  the  test  glass  witj 
the  urine,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  the  diaz; 
reagent  and  mix  both  fluids;  then  add  at  on 
pouring  a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal  to  abou 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  their  combined  bul 
and  shake  vigorously.  The  reaction  is  regardej 
as  positive  if  the  fluid  acquires  a  distinctly  re 
color,  while  the  foam  produced  by  shaking  shoul 
be  wine-colored. 

Parietaria.  Parictaria  officinalis,  L.  Wall 
litory.  Parietaire,  Perce-muraille,  Fr.  Glaskrau\ 
G.  (Fam.  Urticacea;.) — A  perennial  European  her; 
growing  on  old  walls  and  heaps  of  rubbish, 
is  diuretic  and  refrigerant,  and  was  former 
used  in  urinary  complaints  and  dropsy,  in  tl 
form  of  decoction  or  of  the  expressed  juice. 

Paris  Green.  Schweinfurt  Green.  Acet 
Arsenite  of  Copper.  CufCaHgOalz^CufAsOa'! 
This  substance,  which  was  originally  made  for! 
pigment,  is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent  fj 
dusting  on  potato  vines  to  destroy  the  so-callj 
potato  bug,  or  Colorado  beetle,  Doryphora  decei 
lineata.  It  is  made  by  mixing  five  parts  ot  ver< 
gris  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  paste, 
adding  to  this  a  boiling  solution  of  four  parts 
arsenic  trioxide  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  keepi, 
the  mixture  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and  acj 
in?  a  little  acetic  acid  to  cause  it  to  retain 
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brilliant  color.  It  is  rarely  found  pure  in  com- 
merce. Numerous  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred 
through  carelessness  in  its  use  as  an  insecticide. 
The  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  that  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic.  Lead  arsenate  ( Chem.  News, 
1896,  17)  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Paris 
reen  as  an  insecticide. 

Parkia.    Parkia  biglandulosa,  W.  and  A.  (P. 
fricana,  R.  Br.).  African  Locust.  Nitta  or  Nutta 
.   Doura.    Houlle.    Neretou. — This  is  an  Afri- 
leguminous  tree,  from  the  dried  seeds  of  which 
farinaceous  food  is  prepared  by  the  natives, 
ccording  to  De  Rochebrune  (Toxicolog.  Africaine, 
398),  it  contains  a  peculiar  crystalline  alkaloid, 
zrkine,  which  resembles  in  its  physiological  ac- 

ty  physostigmine. 
Parthenium.       Chrysanthemum  Parthenium 
),  Pers.    (Matricaria  Parthenium,  L.,  Pyre- 
hrum    Parthenium,    Sm.)     Feverfew.  Matri- 
me,  Fr.    Mutterkraut,  G.      (Fain.  Composite.) 
perennial    herbaceous    plant,  about    two  feet 
gh,  with   an   erect,   branching   stem,  pinnate 
aves,  oblong,  obtuse,  gashed,  and  dentate  leaf- 
and  compound  flowers  in  a  corymb  upon 
ranching  peduncles.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.    The  whole  herba- 
ous  part  is  used.    The  plant  has  an  odor  and 
ste  analogous  to  those  of  chamomile,  which  it 
sembles  also  in  the  appearance  of  its  flowers 
in  its  medicinal  virtues.    According  to  Zeller, 
pound  of  it  yields  4.8  grains  of  volatile  oil. 
entralblait,    1855,   205.)    The  volatile   oil  is 
eenish,  boils  between  105°  C.   (329°  F.)  and 
0  C.   (428°  F.),  and  separates  on  standing 
ethrum  camphor,  CioHi60,  containing  in  addi- 
a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxidized  oil.  (Des- 
lgnes  and  Chautard,  >/.  P.  C.   (3),  13,  241.) 
ough  little  employed,  it  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
ssed  of  useful  tonic  properties.    The  flowers  of 
and  of  a  closely  resembling  species,  Matri- 
ma  parthenoides,  Desf.,  are  said  to  be  used 
France,  to  a  considerable  extent,  indiscrimi- 
tely  with  those  of  the  true  chamomile  plant, 
themis   nobilis,   which   they   closely  resemble, 
pecially  when  double.    They  may,  however,  be 
stinguished,  in  this  state,  by  their  peculiar  odor, 
leir   smaller    receptacle,    which    is,  moreover, 
unded  and  flattened  above,  instead  of  being  eoni- 
and  somewhat  pointed  as  in  the  Anthemis,  and 
the  tubular  five-toothed  central  florets,  which 
the  chamomile  are  small,  few,  and  scarcely 
sible,  but  in  the  two  former  species  are  large, 
ry  numerous,  and  very  long. 
Parthenium     hysterophorus,     L. — Jose  Torar 
found  parthenine  and  four  other  alkaloids 
ides  parthenic  acid,  in  this  Cuban  plant  which 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiperi- 
.   Of  the  alkaloids,  parthenine  is  crystallizable 
is  apparently  the  active  principle.   It  has  been 
tracted  and  studied  again  by  H.  Vin  Arny  (A. 
P.,  1890,  121),  who  believes  it  to  be  a  bitter 
coside  and  not  an  alkaloid.    In  doses  of  three 
ins  (0.2  Gm.)  it  is  said  to  quicken  the  heart, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm.)  to  slow 
diac  action,  while  fifty  grains  (3.2  Gm.)  not 
y  lessen  the  arterial  pressure  and  respiratory 
quency  but  reduce  the  bodily  temperature.  In 
es  of  from   seven   to   ten   grains  (0.45-0.05 
.)   it  is  affirmed  to  be  useful  in  neuralgia, 
e  D.  M.  W.,  Feb.  1880;  Journ.  de  Med.  de 
is,  March,  1887;  J.  P.  C,  xii.  1885;  A.  J.  P., 
7,  169.) 

arthenium,  integrifolium,  L.,  American  Fever- 
,  Wild    Quinine    (Fam.    Composite),    is  an 


herbaceous  perennial,  growing  abundantly  in  the 
prairies  of  the  Southwestern  States,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic;  two  ounces 
(62  Gm.)  of  the  flowering  tops  may  be  given  in 
infusion. 

Passiflora.  Passiflora  incarnata,  L.  (Fam. 
Passifloracese. ) — The  indigenous  American  Passion 
Flower  has  been  used  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  minims  (0.6-1.8  Cc. )  of  a  saturated 
tincture,  in  neuralgias,  sleeplessness,  dysmenor- 
rhoza,  as  well  as  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  I. 
Ott  (Medical  Bulletin,  Dec.  1898)  finds  that  it  is 
a  depressant  to  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  increases  the  rate  of  the  respiration,  and 
that  it  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  circulation, 
only  temporarily  reducing  the  arterial  pressure. 

Patent  Yellow.  Mineral  Yellow. — A  pigment, 
consisting  of  lead  chloride  combined  with  lead 
monoxide.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  common  salt 
and  litharge  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  then 
washing  out  the  liberated  soda,  and  exposing  the 
white  residue  to  heat. 

Paulowilhelmia.  Paulowilhe  Imia  speciosa, 
Hochst. — This  acanthaceous  plant  is  used  by  the 
Aquapine  tribe  on  the  Gold  Coast,  as  a  fish  poison, 
under  the  name  of  adubiri.  (P.  J.,  xx.  1890.) 

Peach  Leaves.  Leaves  of  Amygdalus  Persica, 
L.  Persica  vulgaris,  Miller.  Primus  Persica, 
Stokes.  Pecher,  Fr.  Pfirsich,  G. — The  peach  tree 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Persia,  but  flourishes  everywhere  in  the  warm 
temperate  zone.  Peaches  are  among  the  most 
grateful  and  wholesome  of  our  summer  fruits. 
They  abound  in  saccharine  matter,  which  renders 
their  juices  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  a  distilled  liquor  prepared  from  them 
has  been  much  used,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  peach  brandy.  The  kernels  of 
the  fruit  resemble,  physically  and  chemically, 
bitter  almonds,  for  which  they  are  frequently,  and 
without  inconvenience,  substituted  in  our  shops. 
The  flowers,  leaves,  and  bark  also  have  the  pecul- 
iar odor  and  taste  of  bitter  almonds,  and  yield 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  leaves  afford  a  volatile  oil 
by  distillation.  The  distilled  water  prepared  from 
them  was  found  in  one  instance  to  contain  1.407 
parts  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  1000,  and  in  another 
only  0.437  parts  in  the  same  quantity.  From 
some  experiments  it  is  inferred  that  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  is  greatest  where  there  is  least  fruit. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxiv.  72.) 

Peach  kernel  oil  made  by  expression  has  found 
its  way  into  Western  Europe  from  the  Levant, 
and  is  used  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  largely 
as  an  adulterant  of  almond  oil.  It  is  described  as 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  having  the  taste  and  odor 
of  almond  oil.  It  thickens  at  —9°  C.  or'  —10°  C. 
(15.8°  F.  or  14°  F.),  and  solidifies  at  —18°  C. 
(—0.4°  P.).  The  sp.  gr.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  is 
0.915.  It  gives  with  strong  nitric  acid  a  dark 
brown  color,  with  sulphuric  acid  a  dark  brown 
becoming  lighter,  with  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
a  purplish  brown ;  forming  with  the  elaidin  test 
in  two  hours  a  mass  of  butter-like  color  and  con- 
sistence. Peach  kernel  oil  has  a  saponification 
value  of  189-192  and  an  iodine  figure  of  93.5. 

The  leaves  of  the  peach  are  said  to  be  laxative, 
and.  owing  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  they 
yield,  almost  all  pai'ts  of  the  tree  have  a  sedative 
influence  over  the  nervous  system,  and  have  been 
used  with  asserted  advantage  in  whooping  cough, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  etc.  The  dried  leaves 
may  be  employed   (an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  hot 
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water)  in  infusion,  but  the  tincture  of  the  inner 
bark  (an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol),  dose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims  (0.6-1.8  Cc.)  is  pos- 
sibly preferable.  The  flowers  of  the  peach  are 
affirmed  to  be  laxative  and  vermicidal,  in  half -fluid- 
ounce  (15  Cc.)  doses  when, fresh,  given  in  the  form 
of  syrup.  Cases  of  fatal  poisoning  in  children 
from  their  use  are  on  record.  The  peach  kernels 
are  distinctly  active,  and  when  rubbed  up  with 
cold  water  form  an  emulsion  which  may  be  used 
in  place  of  cherry-laurel  water  or  other  prepara- 
tions of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Pearl  White.  Pearl  Powder. — Bismuth  oxy- 
chloride  prepared  for  cosmetic  use. 

Peganum.  Peganum  Harmala,  L.  (Fam.  Ru- 
taceie.) — In  the  seeds  of  this  plant  Goebel  (1837) 
found  the  alkaloid  harmaline,  and  Fritzsche  ( 1847  ) 
a  second  alkaloid,  harmine,  which  have  been  re- 
studied  by  Fischer  and  Tauber.  (A.  J.  P.,  1886,  89. ) 

Pelargonium.  Pelargonium  odoratissimum, 
Soland.  Rose  Geranium.  (Fam.  Geraniaceaa. ) 
This  well-known  plant,  which  is  a  favorite  for  its 
odor  in  our  dwellings  and  conservatories,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  but  is  said  to 
be  cultivated  extensively  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Turkey  for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which 
is  much  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  the  otto 
of  roses.  According  to  Guibourt,  three  species  of 
Pelargonium  yield  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation, 
closely  analogous  in  odor  to  that  of  the  rose:  the 
species  above  named,  P.  capitatum,  Soland.,  and 
P.  roseum,  Willd.  (Hist.  Nat.  des  Drogues,  4e 
ed.,  iii.  52.)  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves. 
Recluz  obtained  from  thirty-five  ounces  of  P. 
odoratissimum,  W.,  two  drachms  of  a  volatile, 
crystallizable  oil.  (Merat  and  De  Lens,  Diet,  de 
Mat.  Mid.,  iii.  368.)  According  to  Septimus 
Piesse,  one  cwt.  yields  about  two  ounces.  (See 
A.  J.  P.,  xxvi.  368.)  The  oil  which  occurs  in  com- 
merce, purporting  to  be  the  oil  of  P.  odoratissi- 
mum, is  perfectly  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  color,  and  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  plant,  recalling  merely  that 
of  the  rose.  This  oil  is  now  much  used  in  per- 
fumery. Piesse  states  that,  as  this  oil  is  used 
to  adulterate  that  of  roses,  so  is  it  in  its  turn 
adulterated  with  the  cheaper  oil  of  Andropogon 
Nardus,  L.,  cultivated  in  the  Moluccas.  (A.  J.  P., 
xxvi.  368.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  oil 
known  as  oil  of  palmarosa  is  the  product  of  An- 
dropogon Schoenanthus,  L.,  distilled  in  India,  and 
this  oil  is  used  most  largely  to  adulterate  oil  of 
rose  and  oil  of  rose  geranium.  According  to  Baur, 
the  oil  is  shipped  in  large  copper  flasks  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  to  Constantinople 
and  Kizanlik.  Jallard  states  that  the  true  oil  of 
rose  geranium  from  P.  roseum  is  freely  soluble  in 
70  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  oils  likely  to  be  used  to 
adulterate  it  are  insoluble  in  this  liquid.  If, 
therefore,  six  drops  of  the  suspected  oil  be  mixed 
with  5  Cc.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  there  should 
be  no  separation.  (A.  J.  P.,  1878,  260;  from 
J.  P.  C.)  F.  W.  Semmler  {Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
xxiii.  1098)  has  shown  that  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  various  geranium  oils  is  an  alcohol,  geraniol, 
Ci0H18O,  which  boils  at  from  231°  to  232°  C. 
<447.8°-44fl.6°  F.),  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  0.884  at 
15°  G.  (59°  F.).  When  oxidized  by  chromium 
trioxide  mixtures,  it  is  changed  into  citral,  Cio 
Hi60,  an  aldehyde  found  in  many  of  the  essential 
oils,  and  this  when  oxidized  by  silver  oxide  yields 
geranic  acid.  Ci0Hi6O2.  The  geraniol  is  both  free 
md  combined  as  tiglic  acid  ester.  The  oil  also 
contains  citronellol.  {Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1897.) 


Pengawar  Djambi.    Paku  Eidang. — This  is 

composed  of  silky,  long,  yellow  or  brownish  hair>,  . 
very  soft,  which  are  obtained  in  Sumatra  from 
the  rhizomes  of  various  ferns,  especially  of  species 
of  the  genus  Cibotium,  especially  C.  djambia- 
num,  Hassk.,  C.  Barometz,  J.  Sm.,  and  C.  glauccs- 
cehs,  Kze.  It  has  the  power  of  causing  rapid 
coagulation  of  blood,  and,  when  properly  used,  olj 
mechanically  arresting  hemorrhages  from  capilla- 
ries. It  has  been  much  used  in  the  physiological 
laboratories  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  waf 
employed  in  human  medicine  during  the  Middk 
Ages  under  the  name  of  Agnus  Hcythicus.  Th* 
mediaeval  drug  was  composed  of  pieces  of  th< 
rhizome  with  the  attached  scales  and  petioles  s<: 
cut  as  to  resemble  animals.  Attention  has  beer 
called  to  the  Pengawar  Djambi  on  account  of  tin 
assertions  of  Junker  of  its  usefulness  during  thi 
Franco-German  war.  (L.  M.  R.,  Dec.  1887.)  I 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  efficient  styptic. 

Pental.  Tri-methyl-ethylene.  Isoamylenei 
(CH3)2C:  CH.CH3. — A  hydrocarbon  prepared  b; 
distilling  amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride  am 
treating  the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid.  I 
colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0.6783,  boiling  at  38°  C 
(100.4°  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  and  miseible  wit! 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  was  proposes 
as  an  anaesthetic,  but  is  probably  of  very  littlj 
value  in  medicine. 

Penthaclethra.  Penthaclethra  macrophylh- 
The  nuts  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  the  Cong 
States,  are  said  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  pauci), 
crystallizing  in  yellow  foliaeeous  crystals,  meltin 
at  126°  C.  (258.8°  F.),  insoluble  in  ether  an 
chloroform,  having  the  formula  C27H38N5O5.  (/( 
J.,  lix.) 

Peptones. — The  general  name  of  a  class  c 
albuminoids  into  which  the  nitrogenous  element 
of  food  (such  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  etc.,)  aij 
converted  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  or  pai 
creatic  juices.  This  conversion  is  caused  by  tl 
ferment  pepsin,  normally  present  in  the  gastr 
juice,  but  used  to  produce  peptones  on  a  larj; 
scale  for  food  and  medicinal  uses,  and  also  fc 
trypsin  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice. 

Peptones  are  not  precipitated  by  potassiu 
ferrocyanide  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  lil 
other  proteids,  and  are  not  coagulated  by  hea 
They  are  readily  assimilated  by  the  intestim 
mucous  membrane  and  peptonized  meats  are  use 
as  a  nutritive  medicine. 

Perezia  Root. — This  root  is  obtained  from  se'; 
eral  Mexican  plants,  Perezia  Wrightii,  A..  Gra 
P.  Nana,  A.  Gray,  and  P.  Dugesii,  A.  Gray.  (Fai 
Composites.)  It  contains  pipitzahoic  acid,  a  su, 
stance  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  golden-y<j 
low  needles.  R.  Anschiitz  and  J.  W.  Leath 
obtained  from  the  dried  roots  of  P.  adnata,  . 
Gray  (Trixis  Pipitzahoac,  Schaffner),  an  averaj 
of  3.6  per  cent,  of  this  acid,  which  melts  at  frc 
103°  to  104°  C.  (217.4°-219.2°  F.),  sublim 
readily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethi 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  T 
authors  confirm  the  formula  given  to  the  acid  I 
]  855,— viz.,  Ci5H2o03.  It  is  a  quinone,  and  ben! 
great  resemblance,  when  recrystallized  from  dilut, 
alcohol,  to  oxythymoquinone,  which,  recrystalli?' 
from  the  same  liquid,  is  scarcely  distinguishal, 
from  it.  (A.  J.  P.,  1884,  185,  and  Ph.  Rund.,  I8fe 
245;  A.  Pharm.,  1887,  183.) 

Under  the  name  of  perezol  the  0.5  per  cei 
alcoholic  solution  of  pipitzahoic  acid  has  been  r<[ 
ommended  by  Duyk  as  an  alkalimetrical  indicate 
By  acids  it  is  at  once  decolorized;  with  alkali 
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it  becomes  reddish.  Boric,  and  perhaps  other  acids, 
and  acetates,  borates,  bicarbonates,  and  carbonates 
act  with  respect  to  the  solution  like  alkalies. 

Periploca.  Periploca  grwca,  L. — From  the  bark 
of  this  asclepidaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  separated  by 
Lehmann  and  Burschinski  (A.  Pharm.,  1897)  a 
colorless  crystalline  glucoside,  periplocin,  soluble 
in  125  parts  of  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  and 
Burschinski,  it  is  an  active  cardiac  poison  belong- 
ing to  the  digitalis  group. 

Peronine.  Peronin.  Ci7Hi8N02.O.C6HgCH2 
HC1. — This  is  the  hydrochloride  of  morphine 
benzyl-ester,  produced  by  replacing  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  morphine,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  hydroxyl  group  of  phenols,  with 
the  alcohol  radical  (C6H5CH2).  Peronine  occurs 
as  a  bitter,  odorless  white  powder,  consisting  of 
prismatic  crystals.  At  65.5°  C.  (150°  F.)  it  dis- 
solves in  water  in  the  proportion  of  7.5  to  1000, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water, 
the  aqueous  solutions  having  a  bitter  taste  and 
being  neutral  to  litmus.  It  is  further  soluble  in 
218  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  in  100  parts  of 
methyl  alcohol,  and  in  390  parts  of  chloroform. 
Although  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the 
general  alkaloidal  reagents,  peronine  differs  both 
in  its  solubilities,  and  also  in  its  behavior  towards 
special  reagents,  from  morphine  and  codeine. 

Peronine  was  first  therapeutically  investigated 
yy  Schroder  (Th.  M.,  1897),  and  the  conclusion 
eached  that  in  its  medicinal  activities  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  morphine  and  codeine.  Reports 
lave  been  made  upon  it  by  Nowak  (Ther.  Woch., 

897)  ,  by  Munk  (Aerztl.  Central- Anzeiger,  1897), 
md  by  Eberson  (Th.  M.,  1897).  The  physiologi- 
al  action  of  the  drug  has  been  partially  studied 
>y  Mayor   {Revue  M4d.  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 

898)  ,  who  finds  that  it  produces  in  guinea  pigs 
nd  rabbits  exaggerated  reflexes,  ending,  if  the 
lose  have  been  large  enough,  in  convulsions  and 
eath  by  asphyxia.  The  lethal  dose  for  rabbits, 
ccording  to  Mayor,  is  2.5  Gm.  per  kilo,  or  little 
ess  than  one-third  that  of  codeine.  On  the  other 
and,  Pierart  affirms,  as  the  result  of  his  exped- 
ients, that  peronine  is  more  poisonous  than  mor- 
hine.  Clinically,  peronine  has  been  used  to  some 
stent  as  a  substitute  for  morphine,  having  anal- 
esic  and  hypnotic  powers  inferior  to  those  of  that 
lkaloid,  but  being  of  distinct  value  in  the  treat- 
lent  of  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other 
ulmonary  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  one-third 
f  a  grain  to  one  grain  (0.021-0.065  Gm.).  Given 
uring  the  day  in  the  smallest  dose  mentioned, 
rery  five  to  six  hours,  in  cases  with  severe  cough, 

is  said  to  act  most  favorably  in  producing  com- 
>rt  during  the  day  and  rest  at  night. 
According  to  Bufalini,  confirmed  by  Gevaert, 
ie  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of  peronine  placed 
;  i  the  conjunctival  sac  produces  a  complete  an»s- 
lesia  which  lasts  for  many  hours.  The  drug, 
nvever,  probably  has  no  practical  value  on  ac- 
unt  of  its  causing  pain,  (edematous  swelling, 
id  even  serous  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Persulphates. — Persulphates  are  obtained  by 
e  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  sulphates.  Sul- 
luric  acid  is  decomposed  into  Ha  and  SO4  and 
e  S04  ion  unites  with  a  molecule  of  the  normal 
lphate,  as: 

Na2S04  +  SO4  =  Na2S208 
ley  have  been  brought  forward  for  use  in  medi- 
ie  and  dentistry  on  account  of  their  yielding  oxy- 
n  when  heated  and  their  germicidal  properties. 


According  to  Friedllinder  ( Th.  M.,  Feb.  1899 ) ,  the 
half  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  checks  the  growth 
of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  the  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion kills  them.  They  are  said  to  be  actively 
poisonous,  0.5  gramme  per  kilo  rapidly  causing 
death  in  the  rabbit,  and  to  be  violently  irritant 
to  mucous  membranes;  one  and  one-half  to  five 
per  cent,  solutions  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  dressing  of  wounds. 

The  important  persulphates  are  ammonium  per- 
sulphate, (NH4)2S2Oe,  which  occurs  in  colorless 
crystals,  making  a  turbid  solution  with  water; 
the  potassium  persulphate,  K2S208,  which  occurs 
in  colorless  crystals,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  and  the  sodium  persulphate,  Na2S208,  a 
colorless  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

The  ammonium  persulphate  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Strzyzowski  (Schweizer  Wochen. 
f.  Chemie  u.  Pharmacie,  1898,  No.  48)  as  a 
urinary  reagent;  if  its  ten  per  cent,  solution  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  test  tube  containing  urine 
the  presence  of  albumin  will  be  revealed  by  a 
whitish-gray  zone  at  the  juncture  of  the  two 
liquids.  The  development  of  a  green  tint  indicates 
the  presence  of  biliary  pigments. 

Lowenberg  prepares  sodium  persulphate  as  fol- 
lows: A  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
and  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  porous  diaphragm — a  clay 
cylinder — are  so  arranged  that  the  positive  pole 
of  an  electric  battery  dips  into  the  saline  solution 
in  form  of  platinum  wire,  while  the  negative  pole 
is  joined  to  a  sheet  of  platinum  immersed  in  the 
acid  solution.  By  electrolysis  sodium  persulphate 
(Na2S2Os)  is  formed  in  the  saline  solution,  a 
necessary  precaution  being  that  the  solution  be 
neutralized  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  overcome 
too  great  acidity — sodium  sulphate  being  then 
simultaneously  produced  for  the  next  operation. 
The  sodium  persulphate  so  obtained  is  not  abso- 
lutely pure,  usually  containing  several  per  cent, 
of  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
odorless  powder,  which  when  heated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water  easily  decomposes,  thus: 

NaaS208  +  H26  =  Na2S04  +  H2S04  +  O 
Its  therapeutic  energy  depends  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  free  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen.  The  salt 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solutions  keep 
unchanged  for  weeks  unless  they  be  heated  or 
in  contact  with  easily  oxidizable  bodies.  (Th.  M., 
1899,  99.) 

Sodium  persulphate  has  been  recommended  in- 
ternally as  an  aperitive  stimulant  to  digestion, 
in  hypochondria,  chlorosis,  neurasthenia,  and 
various  other  conditions.  The  dose  in  a  day  is 
three  and  one-half  grains  (0.23  Gm.). 

Persodine  is  the  one  and  three-tenths  aqueous 
solution  which  has  been  supplied  commercially  in 
France. 

Peruol. — This  is  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution 
in  castor  oil  of  peruscabine,  the  active  principle 
of  Peruvian  balsam,  which  has  been  produced  syn- 
thetically by  Erdmann.  Peruscabine  itself  is  pure 
benzoic  benzyl-ester  and  is  a  colorless  oil,  boiling 
at  173°  C.  (343.4°  F.).  It  has  been  used  in  skin 
diseases  and  is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  in 
scabies  and  in  mange.  The  whole  or  a, part  of 
the  body  should  be  freely  anointed  with  some  fric- 
tion three  or  four  times  in  thirty-six  hours,  and 
after  a  day  or  more  a  soap  bath  given. 

Petroleum.  Rock  Oil.  Oleum  Petrce.  Coal 
Oil.  Pe'trole,  Huile  miniral,  Fr.  Bergol,  G. 
Petroleum  is  a  native  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
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with  very  small  amounts  of  oxidation  or  altera- 
tion products  admixed.  The  hydrocarbons  may 
be  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  in  crude  oil,  fresh 
from  the  wells,  all  three  classes  are  present.  The 
hydrocarbons  belong  to  several  of  the  homologous 
series  known  to  organic  chemistry.  The  re- 
searches of  Pelouze  and  Cahours,  of  Warren,  and 
more  especially  of  Schorlemmer,  have  established 
the  presence  of  the  paraffin  series,  CnH2n+2,  be- 
ginning at  methane  and  continuing  through  the 
liquid  members,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
oil,  to  the  solid  hydrocarbons  known  commercially 
as  "paraffine;  "  of  the  olein  series,  CnH2n  ;  of 
the  benzene  series,  CnH2n — 6-  After  the  oil  has 
been  heated,  as  in  distillation,  pyrogenic  products 
form,  so  that  in  the  residues  of  petroleum  distil- 
lation, naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  other  higher 
hydrocarbons  have  been  detected.  In  Caucasian 
petroleum,  Beilstein  and  Kurbatow  (A.  J.  P., 
1880,  612)  have  also  found  another  homologous 
series  of  hydrocarbons,  hexahydrobenzene,  CeHi2, 
and  its  homologues  known  as  the  naphtenes. 

Pennsylvania  petroleum  consists,  however, 
chiefly  of  paraffins,  and  the  individual  hydrocar- 
bon making  the  bulk  of  illuminating  oil  is  heptane, 
C7Hi6.  The  oxidation  products  accompanying 
petroleum  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of 
1  per  cent,  usually,  and  have  not  been  very  fully 
studied.  It  is  known,  however,  that  these  altera- 
tion products  are  largely  acid  in  character.  Pro- 
longed atmospheric  exposure  may,  however,  cause 
a  petroleum  to  thicken,  at  least  superficially.  In 
this  way  the  semi-solid  deposits  of  California  are 
explained,  as  well  as  Rangoon  tar  and  Trinidad 
pitch  or  bitumen.  When  the  bitumen  is  in  the 
solid  state  it  is  called  asphaltum..  This  is  black, 
dry,  friable,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Not  infrequently  asphaltum  exists  in  nature 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  substance, 
and  this  semi-solid  mixture  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  maltha  or  mineral  tar. 

Petroleum  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
historical  period.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  it  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in  a  few 
localities.  On  the  borders  of  Seneca  Lake  in  the 
State  of  New  York  small  quantities  of  it  were 
collected,  and  to  some  extent  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil.  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Duck  Creek  in  Ohio,  near  Scottsville 
in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  Kanawha  in  Virginia  it 
attracted  local  attention,  and  a  certain  locality 
in  Western  Canada  had  acquired  some  notoriety 
by  its  burning  spring.  But  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it  until  the  year  1859,  when,  the  prepara- 
tion of  oil  for  burning,  distilled  from  bituminous 
shales,  having  proved  very  profitable,  and  a  strong 
resemblance  having  been  shown  to  exist  between 
this  and  petroleum,  enterprise  was  directed 
towards  some  of  the  known  sources  of  the  latter 
liquid,  and,  being  greatly  stimulated  by  success, 
soon  led  to  further  and  astonishing  discoveries. 
At  first  the  most  productive  locality  of  petroleum 
was  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  but  it  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  great  quantities  elsewhere, 
and  in  fact  occupies  large  portions  of  a  region 
commencing  in  Western  Canada,  and  extending, 
through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  westward 
into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  far  southward  into 
West  Virginia.  After  the  Pennsylvania  field,  in 
order  of  development,  is  that  of  Ohio;  but  most 
of  the  oil  produced  in  this  State  is  from  a  dif- 
ferent geological  horizon, — viz.,  the  Trenton 
limestone, — and  contains  a  persistent  sulphur 
impurity.    This  renders  the  Ohio  oil  (popularly 


known  also  as  Lima  oil,  from  the  town  of  Lima, 
Ohio)  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  refine.  It 
is  hence  very  largely  used  in  the  crude  state  as 
fuel  oil,  and  as  such  has  been  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial value,  being  shipped  by  pipe  line  or  tank 
cars  to  great  distances.  Within  recent  years  large 
quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  found  in  Oali- 
fornia,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  of  a  grade  much  inferior 
to  that  known  as  Pennsylvania  oil,  being  largely 
used  as  fuel  oil. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  petroleum  discovery 
the  oil  was  gathered  as  it  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  springs  or  small  streams.  In 
1859  the  first  oil  well,  the  Drake  well,  was  sunk 
near  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  the  oil-bearing  strata 
were  reached  at  a  depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  with 
the  result  of  some  eight  barrels  per  day.    In  1861 
and  1862  the  first  large  flowing  wells  were  struck 
in  drilling  for  oil.     The  explanation  of  these 
flowing  wells  is  simply  that  in  new  territory  the 
gaseous  hydrocarbons  have  accumulated  with  the) 
liquid  oil  in  such  amount  that  they  exert  ai 
enormous  pressure,  causing  a  flow  of  oil  at  the 
rate  of  two,  three,  and  in  one  case  as  high  a^ 
eight  thousand  barrels  per  day.    Often,  however 
the  pent  up  gas  escapes  with  enormous  force  with 
out  any  accompanying  oil.    These  gas  wells,  a) 
they  are  termed,  are  well  known  throughout  tin 
oil  regions,  and  they  have  been  utilized  on  a  larg, 
scale  as  sources  of  gaseous  fuel  for  manufaeturim, 
and  domestic  purposes.    The  statistics  show  thai 
the  value  of  the  coal  displaced  by  natural  gas  aj 
fuel  in  1903  was  $35,815,360,  and  in  1904,  $3£j 
496,760.    Of  this  amount  nearly  one-half  was  obi 
tained  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Indiana,  West  Vii 
ginia,  and  Ohio  followed  in  the  order  namec 
(Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.,  Washingtor 
1904.)     Sadtler  has  analyzed  numerous  sample, 
of  this  natural  gas,  and  finds  it  to  consist  chief! 
of  methane  and  its  homologues,  with  traces  of  th 
defines  and  of  carbon  monoxide.    In  one  case  frej 
hydrogen  was  present.    (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  /Socj 
xvi.  585,  1877.)    After  a  well  has  flowed  oil  for 
time,  it  will  continue  to  yield  on  pumping.  Indeei 
many  smaller  wells  never  have  flowed,  and  have  t 
be  pumped  from  the  start.  In  some  districts  "  to;: 
pedoing  "  with  nitroglycerin  has  been  largely  rj 
sorted   to  after  a  well   has   begun  to  declin 
in  power,  in  order  to  increase  the  flow.  The 
explosion  effects  this  by  shattering  the  sandstou 
and  pebble  conglomerate  which  holds  the  oil,  s 
that  new  channels  are  opened. 

Oil  wells  are  of  various  depths.  The  first  <:: 
Drake  well,  as  stated,  was  only  seventy-one  fa 
deep,  while  in  Butler  County  the  fourth  sand  roi 
was  reached  only  at  a  depth  of  from  1500  to  L8t 
feet,  and  in  Washington  County  and  other  loci\| 
ities  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania  ti, 
oil  was  obtained  from  a  depth  of  2000  feet. 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  petit 
leum.  According  to  one,  it  is  simply  a  produ 
of  distillation  from  the  bituminous  shales  whi| 
underlie  almost  the  whole  of  this  oil  produci 
country.  The  gas  and  the  liquid  oil  are  equal, 
products  of  this  distillation.  According  to  t 
other,  it  represents  the  decomposition  of  man, 
plants  and  animal  life  which  accumulated  m  the 
sand  rock  formations.  These  decomposition  pj 
ducts  may  have  also  been  in  part  subjected  to  a 
tillation.  ,  Q' 

Studies  by  Engler  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  18 
1816)  on  the  distillation  under  pressure  (t 
atmospheres)  of  fish  oils  and  of  olein  and  ott 
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fats  show  that  large  amounts  of  light  oils,  com- 
posed of  pentane,  hexane,  heptane,  octane,  and 
nonane,  can  be  obtained,  thus  making  the  second 
theory  very  probable. 

S.  P.  Sadtler  (Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.)  has 
shown  that  linseed  oil,  distilled  under  pressure 
nay  be  made  to  yield  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
Series,  and  has  obtained  products  of  all  gravities 
Tom  light  benzin  to  solid  scale  paraffin?  Thus 
ingler's  theory  must  be  broadened  sufficiently  to 
tllow  of  the  vegetable  seed  oils  being  taken  as 
iriginal  sources  of  petroleum  production  as  well 
is  animal  oils. 

Crude  petroleum  is  occasionally  of  a  clear  color 
rhen  taken  from  the  earth,  but  is  generally  of  a 
;reemsh  color,  appearing  claret-red  by  trans- 
acted light.  The  green  color  may,  however 
ecome  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black.  In  cavity 
varies  from  0.8(55  to  0.777,  or  from  32.5°  to  52° 
iaume. 

The  enormous  production  of  crude  petroleum  in 
be  last  twenty-five  years  has  had  the  effect  of 
evelopmg  a  variety  of  new  industries  connected 
ith  the  working  or  shipping  of  it.  The  whole 
reducing  area  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
icent  States  is  now  covered  with  a  net  work  of 
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™Uguht  ir°n  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  oil; 
ud  these  "  pipe  lines  "  now  extend  to  Cleveland 
uffalo,  Pittsburg,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
altimore,  so  that  crude  oil  is  pumped  from  the 
ciiiity  of  the  wells  to  the  seaboard  cities,  to  be 
fined  there  or  to  be  exported  in  bulk.    The  re- 
nng  of  crude  oil,  and  the  working  up  of  the 
veral  liquid  and  solid  products  that  are  known 
mmercially,  are  also  immense  industries.  The 
oduction  of  crude  petroleum  for  the  year  1904 
nounted  to  120,000,000  barrels,  of  which  30,316, 
8  barrels  were  what  is  known  as  Pennsylvania 
ade  (produced  in  the  Appalachian  field),  21, 
1,058  barrels  of  what  is  known  as  Lima  oil 
iroduced  in  Ohio  and  Indiana),  29,805,000  bar- 
Is  in  California,  19,500,000  barrels  in  Texas,  6, 
0,000  barrels  in  Louisiana,  5,000,000  barrels  in 
mtueky,  5,600,000  barrels  in  Kansas,  and  1,387, 
4  barrels  in  other  States.    The  exports  of  crude 
d  refined  petroleum  for  the  year  1904  were: 
ide  petroleum,  95,974,645  gals.;    naphtha  and 
ht  distillates,   22,837,347  gals.;  illuminating 
s,  745,742,071  gals.;    lubricating  oils  and  par- 
m,  87,459,482  gals.;  residuum,  33,736,412  gals.; 
|I  of  all  grades,  985,729,957  gals.,  valued  at 
3.-221,167. 

lifter  American  petroleum  the  next  in  impor- 
ice  is  Russian  or  Caucasian.  The  wells  here, 
hough  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  depth,  are 
nderfully  prolific  and  are  veritable  "oil  foun- 
ns."  Two  of  them,  the  Droobja  well  and 
bel's  No.  9,  each  yielded  for  a  time  nearly  48, 

•  barrels  of  crude  oil  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  method  of  purifying  petroleum  is  analo- 
is  to  that  already  described  for  purifying  coal 

•  The  crude  oil  is  put  into  large  retorts  of 
night  iron  and  exposed  to  a  heat  rising  grad- 
ly  to  between  315.5°  C.  (600°  F.)  and  426.6° 

800°  F.),  by  which  all  \he  volatile  ingredients 
distilled,  leaving  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
d  residue,  constituting  a  sort  of  coke.  The 
nds  thus  obtained  are  comparatively  colorless, 
ugh  still  retaining  the  strong  odor  of  the  crude 
The  several  fractions  are  collected  separately 
show  very  varying  gravity  and  volatility,  and 
applied  to  different  uses.  An  average  result 
normal  distillation  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
'line  \\  per  cent.,  refined  naphtha  10  per  cent., 


benzin  4  per  cent.,  refined  petroleum  or  kerosene 
5o  per  cent.,  lubricating  oil  17J  per  cent.,  paraffin 
^  per  cent.,  loss,  gas,  and  coke  10  per  cent.  As 
the  greater  demand  for  illuminating  oil  makes  it 
desirable  to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  this 
fraction,  the  distillation  is  generally  so  conducted 
that  by  the  process  of  "  cracking "  the  yield  of 
burning  oil  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
lubricating  oli  and  heavy  naphtlla_     M  dig_ 

tillenes  obtain,  therefore,  from  75  to  80  per  cent, 
of  illuminating  oil  from  the  crude  material.  A 
crude  distillate,  however,  would  not  be  adapted 
f°r  t,  .  Purposes  of  an  illuminating  oil,  so  the 
distillate  must  be  treated  with  acid.    It  is  placed 
in  the  treating  tank  or  "agitator"  and  1  or  2 
ner  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  when 
by  the  aid  of  an  air  blast  introduced  below  the 
\^  .V10len%  "gifted.    The  acid  combines 
with  the  impurities  of  the  oil  and  forms  a  tarry 
substance,   called   "sludge  acid,"   which  settles 
to  the  bottom,  and  after  the  whole  has  subsided 
is  removed.    The  oil  is  then  washed  with  water 
and  again  agitated,  the  process  being  repeated 
once  or  twice.    It  is  then  treated  with  caustic 
soda  solution  and  again  washed.    The  oil  is  now 
clear  and  almost  colorless.    It  is  then  placed  in 
large  settling  tanks  to  allow  the  water  to  sepa- 
rate.   If  it  does  not  have  the  desired  fire  test,  it 
is  "steam  stilled"  and  the  lighter  vapors  taken 
out  until  the  desired  test  is  obtained.    In  most 
States  of  the  Union  the  legal  fire  test  for  illu- 
minating oil  is  110°  F.   (43.3°  C);  that  is,  it 
must  not  evolve  inflammable  vapors  below  the 
temperature  of  110°  F.  (43.3°  C).    Many  special 
brands  of  illuminating  oil  have  a  much  higher 
fire  test,  as  high  even  as  300°  F.  (148.8°  G.).° 

Lubricating  oils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  valued 
according  to  their  "  cold  test;"  that  is,  they  must 
not  congeal  except  at  very  low  temperatures.  A 
lubricating  oil,  therefore,  consists  of  the  heavy 
liquid  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  and  olefin 
series,  but  is  free  from  the  solid  paraffin. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Petroleum  is 
accounted  a  stimulating  antispasmodic,  expecto- 
rant, and  diaphoretic.    In  large  quantities  it  may 
prove  poisonous,  as  shown  by  a  case  recorded  in 
the  J.  P.  C.  (Mars,  1869,  227),  in  which,  after 
swallowing  by  mistake  a  quantity  of  rectified  pe- 
troleum, a  workman  was  seized  almost  imme- 
diately with  violent  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
with  colicky  pain,  and  a  desire  to  vomit,  followed 
in  an  instant  by  a  fearful  tetanic  seizure,  and  a 
general  rigidity,  attended  by  the  most  frightful 
cries.     After  a  relaxation  of  ten  minutes  the 
symptoms  returned  with  still  greater  violence; 
and  life  was  probably  saved  only  through  the 
prompt  action  of  the  powerful  emeto-cathartic 
medicines  administered.    It  is  occasionally  given 
in  disorders  of  the  chest,  when  not  attended  by 
inflammation.    In  Germany  it  has  been  extolled 
as  a  remedy  for  tape  worm'.  Schwartz's  formula  in 
such  cases  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  petroleum 
with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  tincture  of  asafetida, 
of  which  forty  drops  were  given  three  times  a 
day.    Externally,  petroleum  is  employed  in  ohil- 
bla  ins,    chronic    rheumatism,    affections    of  the 
joints,  paralysis,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  effectual  in  psora  and  prurigo. 
(See  Petrolatum,  p.  922.)    It  also  affords  a  good 
antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds.    (M.  T.  O.,  1870, 
101.)    It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  popular  remedy- 
called  British  Oil.    The  dose  of  petroleum  is  from 
thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  given  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.     Crude  petroleum  is  used  to  a 
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considerable  extent  as  an  external  application  in 
domestic  practice.  The  finer  kinds  of  petroleum 
have  been  used  with  alleged  advantage  in  cholera 
by  Andreosky  of  the  Russian  army,  by  Cloquet, 
physician  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  by  Moretin 
of  France.  They  gave  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
in  half  a  glass  of  white  wine  or  mint  water.  It 
is  affirmed  that  many  cases  of  asthma  are  much 
benefited  by  inhaling  petroleum  vapors. 

Petrosapol. — This  is  a  brown  ointment-like 
compound  of  soap  and  the  by-products  of  petro- 
leum; especially  used  as  a  vehicle  for  ointments. 
It  does  not  melt  below  90°  C.  (194°  F.)  and  does 
not  therefore  liquefy  on  the  skin. 

Petrosulfol. — This  is  said  to  be  an  ichthyol- 
like  compound  useful  as  a  local  remedy  in  eczema 
and  allied  diseases. 

Peucedanum.  Chucklusa. — Two  North  Amer- 
ican species  of  this  genus,  of  the  fam.  Umbel- 
liferse,  are  used  by  the  Western  Indians  as  food. 
For  an  account  of  them,  with  analysis,  see  A.  J. 
P.,  1890.    They  contain  peucedanine. 

Peucedanum  palustre  (L.),  Miehx.  {Selinum 
palustre,  L.)  Marsh  Parsley.  Marsh  Smallage. 
Persil  de  Marais,  Fr.  Radix  Olsnitii.  Sumpfsilge, 
Elsenich,  G. — The  root  of  this  European  umbellifer 
is,  when  dried,  of  a  brown  color  externally,  having 
a  strong  aromatic  odor,  and  an  acrid,  pungent,  aro- 
matic taste.  Peschier  found  it  to  contain  a  vola- 
tile oil,  a  fixed  oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  he 
calls  selinic.  It  has  been  used  for  epilepsy  in 
Eussia.  Dose,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  ( 1.3- 
2.0  Gm.)  thrice  daily,  rapidly  increased  to  four 
times  the  amount.  {J.  P.  C,  1859.) 

Pharbitis. — A  genus  constituted  by  Choisy,  1833, 
its  species  referable  to  Ipomcea  or  Convolvulus. 
Ipomoea  hederacea  (L.),  Jacq.  ( Convolvulus  hede- 
raceus,  L.,  Pharbitis  Nil,  Choisy,  P.  triloba,  Miq. ) . 
The  seeds  of  the  Japanese  convolvulaceous  plant 
P.  triloba  have  been  chemically  examined  by  K. 
Hirano  and  also  by  Y.  Inoko,  who  find  that 
they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, seemingly  identical  with  convolvulin,  and 
acting  as  a  cathartic  in  doses  of  from  seven  to  ten 
grains  (0.45-0.65  Gm.).    (Sei-i-hwai,  1891.) 

Phaseolus.  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L.  Common 
Bean.  (Fam.  Leguminosse. ) — Soltsien  found  an  al- 
kaloid, phaseoline,  in  the  legumes  of  the  common 
bean.  He,  during  a  toxicological  analysis,  traced 
the  source  of  the  alkaloid  which  might,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
ptomaine,  to  the  beans  found  in  the  stomach  under 
examination.  The  new  substance  is  not  crystal- 
lizable  in  the  free  state,  but  it  crystallizes  as  a 
hydrochloride.   (A.  Pharm.,  1884.) 

Phenalgin.  Ammonio-phenylaoetamide. — This 
is  a  white  salt,  having  a  peculiar  mild,  somewhat 
ammoniacal  taste,  forming  with  water  an  alka- 
line solution,  and  when  warmed  with  strong  nitric 
acid  emitting  dense  ruddy  nitric  fumes,  giving 
a  solution  resembling  that  of  picric  acid.  It  is 
now  recognized  to  be  a  mixture  of  acetanilide, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  ammonium  carbonate  of 
varying  composition.  It  is  asserted  to  be  an 
analgesic,  especially  useful  in  dysmenorrhoea,  also 
anti-rheumatic,  and  by  virtue  of  its  ammonia  to 
act  as  a  vascular  stimulant.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  effect  of  the  a.nmonia  which  it  con- 
tains must  be  very  transient  and  unimportant. 
Dose,  from  three  to  twenty  grains  (0.2-1.3  Gm.). 

Phenatoh — An  antipyretic,  said  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  acetanilide,  caffeine,  sodium  bicarbonate, 
carbonate,  chloride,  and  sulphate.  (Ph.  Ztg.,  1894, 
784.) 


Phenocoll  Hydrochloride.  Amido-aceto-para- 
phenetidin- hydro  chloride.  Glyoocoll-para-pteneti- 

din-hydrochloride.  C6H4  {  NH.COCHaNHaHCl. 
This  is  formed  by  the  action  of  glycocoll  (amido- 
acetic  acid)  upon  phenetidin.  It  is  a  white  finely 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  at  17°  C.  (62.6°  F.)  in 
sixteen  parts  of  water;  also  soluble  in  warm 
alcohol.  Ammonia,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  carbon- 
ates throw  down  the  pure  base  phenocoll  from 
the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  in  the  form  of 
white  needles  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. 

According  to  Kobert,  the  phenocoll  hydrochlo- 
ride is  scarcely  at  all  poisonous  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  does  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
blood.     Von    Mering    found    that  twenty-three 
grains  could  be  given  to  the  rabbit  without  the 
production  of  any  symptoms.     Further  experi- 
mental research  is,  however,  necessary  before  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  action  of  phenocoll  can  be 
reached,  since  I.  Ott  has  found  that  in  frogs  it  if  | 
paralyzant  to  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  while  ir 
rabbits  it  produces  cyanosis,  reduces  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  kills  by  cen  I 
trie  respiratory  paralysis.    W.  S.  Carter  and  D 
Cerna  found  that  while  ordinary  doses  do  not  jl 
affect  the  circulation,  toxic  doses  lessen  blooc  J 
pressure  by  a  direct  action  on  the  heart,  and  first 
stimulate  and  then  paralyze  the  cardiac  inhibitor}  | 
system.    Oby  failed  to  get  any  action  upon  thi  j 
blood  itself.    The  fall  of  temperature  producec 
by  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  lessened  heat  produc 
tion.  Hertel  (D.  M.  W.,  1891)  and  Herzog  (Ibid. 
find  that  phenocoll  in  man  usually  produces  m 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  other  disagreeabl 
symptoms;  that  its  antipyretic  action,  when  give: 
in  doses  of  a  gramme,  is  a  quick,  certain  one 
and  that  it  acts  well  even  in  the  hectic  fever  o 
phthisis.   It  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  sweating 
which  can  be  prevented,  however,  by  the  adminifi 
tration  of  minute  doses  of  atropine.    During  th 
taking  of  the  drug  the  urine  becomes  of  a  dar 
reddish-brown  color,  but  does  not  contain  albi 
min;  both  indiean  and  biliary  substances  hav 
been  noted.  The  observers  also  noticed  the  reined 
to  act  very  well  both  in  acute  and  chronic  rhei 
matism.     The  first  reports  of  Hertel,  so  far  a 
concerns  the  antipyretic  influence  of  the  dnij 
have  been  generally  confirmed  by  clinicians,  bu 
numerous  reports  state  that  as  an  antirheumati 
or  antineuralgic  phenocoll  is  inferior.  Activ 
antiperiodic  powers  are  attributed  to  it,  and  bot 
in  Algiers  and  in  Italy  it  has  been  used  to 
considerable  extent  in  malarial  fevers.    As  muc 
as  seventy-seven  grains    ( 5  Gm. )    a  day  ha> 
been  given  without  evil  results,  and  in  cases  ' 
rheumatism  less  than  this  amount  usually  fai 
to  accomplish  good  results.    Cohnheim  found  th 
phenocoll  appears  in  the  urine  in  one  hour,  ai 
can  still  be  recognized  nine  hours  after  its  ingf; 
tion  by  the  ferric  chloride  test.    The  dose  is  fre 
eight  to  twelve  grains    (0.5-0.78  Gm.).  It 
best  given  in  capsules. 

Salocoll,  Phenocoll  Salicylate, 

C*H*  {  NH.mCH,NH,CaH4(0H)  COOH -  has  b< 
put  upon  the  market  as  an  antirheumatic, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  doses  as  phenoeol!. 

Phenol-Bismuth.       Bi  ( OH )  2  ( C6HsO )  .-T; 
is  a  white,  neutral,  non-irritant  and  non-to.| 
powder,  almost  odorless  and  tasteless,  which, 
cording  to  its  manufacturer,  contains  80  per  cei 
of  bismuth  in  chemical  combination  with  19  ] 
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cent,  of  phenol.  It  is  stated  by  M.  F.  A.  Jasenski 
to  be  decomposed  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
with  absorption  of  the  phenol  and  escape  of  the 
bismuth,  in  great  part  with  the  faeces.  It  is  also 
asserted  by  Jasenski  that  even  the  largest  doses 
(seventy-five  grains)  of  it  produce  no  evidences  of 
phenol  poisoning,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  compound  suffers  de- 
composition in  the  intestinal  tract.  It  has  been 
used  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  thirty  grains  (0.5- 
0  Gra. )  in  all  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrhs, 
fermentative  dyspepsias,  and  similar  complaints, 
an  antiseptic;  also  to  some  extent  locally  in 
various  mucous  inflammations. 

Phenolphthalein.    C6H^C(C8^0H)3  ^Q. 

coal  tar  product  used  as  an  indicator  in  volu- 
metric analysis.     It  occurs  in  colorless  powder 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalies,  with  which  latter  it  yields  a  fine  red 
color,  disappearing  on  addition  of  excess  of  acid. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Oscar  Schwarz 
M.  M.  W.,  June,  1903),  phenolphthalein  is  con- 
verted in  the  intestines  into  sodium  salt,  which 
has  little  diffusibility  and  is  therefore  only  in 
very  small  part  absorbed,  so  that  out  of  a  dose  of 
grammes  given  to  the  dog  2.55  grammes  were 
recovered  from  the  stools;   10-gramme  doses  of 
enolphthalein  have  no  distinct  effect  on  the 
elimination  of  the  sulphates  in  the  dog,  so  there 
can  be  little  or  no  decomposition  with  elimination 
phenol  in  the  system.   Purgen,  said  to  be  essen- 
tially phenolphthalein,  is  affirmed  to  be  a  useful 
laxative.    Dose,  for  children,  two-fifths  to  five- 
sixths  grain   ( 0.025-0.05  Gm. )  ;   for  adults,  one 
five  grains  (0.065-0.32  Gm.). 
Phenosal.    Phenctidin  Salicylate. 

M  NH.CO.CH2.OC6H4.COOH-    B  f°mS  COl°r' 
ess  crystals  of  acidulous  taste,  difficultly  soluble 
water.    Phenosal  is  said  to  contain  57  per  cent, 
phenacetin  and  43  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid ; 
be  decomposed  into  its  constituents  in  the  ali- 
entary  canal,  and  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  the 
reatment  of  rheumatism,  and  also  of  tabetic  and 
ther  nerve  pains.    Dose,  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm. ). 
Phenosalyl. — An  antiseptic  mixture  composed 
phenol  9  Gm.,  salicylic  acid  1  Gm.,  lactic  acid 
Gm.,  menthol  0.10  Gm.,  and  at  times  benzoic 
eid  and  sodium  glyceroborate  and  other  ingre- 
ients.    It  has  been  used  in  aqueous  solution  to 
terilize  tuberculous  expectorations. 
Phenylchinaldine.  Phenylquinaldine. — Methyl- 
uinol,  Ci0H8  ( C6Hs )  N,  is  prepared  by  the  action 
hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  aniline,  aceto- 
henone,  and  aldehyde.    The  hydrochloride  occurs 
colorless  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble.  It 
orms  with   sulphuric   acid    a   crystalline  salt, 
asily  soluble  in  water,  with  a  feebly  acid  reaction, 
eo  Fiirbringer    (Deutsch.   Arch.  f.   klin.  Med., 
ix.  1897)    finds  that  it  produces  in  the  lower 
nimals  tremors,  violent  cramps,  fall  of  tempera- 
ure,  and  death  (if  the  dose  has  been  large  enough} 
rom  failure  of  respiration.    The  fatal  dose  to 
he  rabbit  is  about  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.).    It  has 
en  used  by  Julius  Mannaberg  in  malarial  fever 
the  dose  of  eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.)  three  times 
day,  but  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  quinine. 
Phenylchinoline.     Phenylquinoline.  CBH6(Ce 
s)N. — According  to  Tappeiner  {Deutsch.  Arch, 
r  klin.  Med.,  lvi.  1896),  the  action  of  this  sub- 
ance  on  the  lower  organisms  is  almost  identical 
ith  that  of  quinine  and  about  equal  to  it  in 
rength. 


Phenylenediamine.  CaEU  (NHa)j. — Para-phc- 
nylenediamine  and  meta-phenylenediamine  have 
been  physiologically  studied  by  Dubois  and  Vignon 
(C.  R.  A.  8.,  cvii.  533),  who  find  that  in  doses 
of  0.01  Gm.  per  kilogramme  they  cause  in  the  dog 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  fatal  coma,  with  peculiar 
symptoms. 

Phenylhydrazine.  C6rl5  NH.NH2. — This  is  pre- 
pared from  diazobenzene  hydrochloride  (resulting 
from  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  upon  aniline 
hydrochloride)  by  reduction  with  stannous  chlo- 
ride or  sodium  sulphite.  It  is  a  colorless,  peculiar- 
smelling  oil  solidifying  to  plate-like  crystals  melt- 
ing at  23°  C.  (73.4°  F.)  ;  difficultly  soluble  in 
water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
various  compound  derivatives  of  this  substance 
have  been  tested  by  Heinz  (B.  K.  W.,  1890)  and 
others,  and  found  to  be  too  toxic  for  use  in  prac- 
tical medicine.  Phenylhydrazine  itself  has  been 
employed  in  the  following  manner  as  a  test  for 
sugar  in  the  urine.  (Fischer's  Test.)  "To  8  Cc. 
( 120  min. )  of  the  urine,  add  1  Cc.  of  normal  solu- 
tion of  barium  chloride  with  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide;  filter,  add  0.2  Gm. 
(3  grains)  of  sodium  carbonate,  heat  to  boiling, 
and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  add  2  Cc.  (30  minims) 
of  acetic  acid  ( 36  per  cent. ) ,  and  about  0.1  Gm.  ( 1% 
grains)  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  evap- 
orate the  solution  on  the  water-bath  to  one-half 
its  volume."  An  amorphous  precipitate  will  be 
formed  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  be  pres- 
ent, but  if  the  sugar  be  present  in  considerable 
quantity  a  precipitate  of  minute  yellow  needles 
will  be  deposited.  This  test  was  discovered  by 
Emil  Fischer,  and  is  founded  on  the  property 
of  glucose  in  the  urine  forming  with  phenylhydra- 
zine, crystals  of  phenylglucosazone. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  an  active  irritant  and  toxic 
agent,  producing  in  warm  blooded  animals  violent 
disturbances  of  breathing,  with  gastro  enteritis. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  changes  which  it  produces 
in  the  blood,  causing  that  fluid  to  become  of  a 
distinct  green  color  when  seen  in  thin  sheets. 
The  coloring  matter  appears  not  to  be  due  to  a 
derivative  of  phenylhydrazine,  but  to  have  at  least 
spectroscopic  relations  to  acid  haimatoporphyrin 
and  to  chlorophyll.  (See  Z.  B.,  N.  F.,  xxiv. 
1901.) 

Phenylhydroxylamine.  C6H5.NH.OH.— This 

substance  has  no  known  application  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  but  requires  notice  on  account 
of  the  occasional  poisoning  by  it  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals. 
For  cases,  see  Hirsch  and  Edel  (B.  K.  W.,  xxxii. 
1895),  L.  Lewin  {A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd.  xxxv.).  The 
symptoms,  which  have  developed  with  great  sud- 
denness, have  consisted  of  coma,  cyanosis,  pulse- 
lessness, abolition  of  corneal  and  pupillary  re- 
flexes, chocolate-colored  blood,  methasmoglobinuria, 
grayish-blue  lips,  and  intense  blue-red  surface  of 
limbs.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  should  con- 
sist in  active  artificial  respiration,  together  with 
hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  of  digi- 
talis. For  the  action  of  phenylhydroxylamine 
upon  the  blood,  see  L.  Lewin  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Bd. 
xxxv. ) . 

Phenylo-boric  Acid.  Aeidum  Phenylo-boricum. 
C6H6.B(OH)2. — A  white   powder,   soluble  with 

difficulty  in  cold  water,  which  was  found  by 
G.  Mol'inari  (Chcm.  06.,  1892,  ii.  224)  to  be 
a  powerful  germicide,  checking  putrefaction  in 
0.75  per  cent,  solution,  and  being  very  poisonous 
to  the  cholera,  and  other  pathogenetic  bacilli.  It 
is  said  to  act  especially  well  locally  upon  venereal 
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ulcers,  and  to  be  less  poisonous  than  phenol. 
The  fatal  dose  for  the  rabbit  is  fixed  at  twenty- 
three  grains  (1.5  Gin.). 

Phenylo=saSicylic  Acid.  Acidum  Phenylo-sali- 
cylicum.  Qwydiphenylcarbonic  Acid.  Ortho- 
oxydi-phenyl-carboxylic  Acid.  CsH3(0H)  (CeH5) 
COOH. — A  whitish  powder,  soluble  in  water 
with  difficulty,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  glycerin ;  which,  according  to  F.  Bock 
(In.  Dis.,  Berlin,  1892) ,  is  about  equivalent  in  ger- 
micidal properties  to  salicylic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
said  to  be  less  poisonous  than  are  those  of  sali- 
cylic acid.  It  is  made  by  subjecting  a  mixture 
of  calcium  benzoate  and  salicylate  to  dry  dis- 
tillation and  fusing  the  product  with  potassium 
hydroxide.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting 
powder. 

Phenylurethane.  Euphorin.  Ethyl  Phenylcar- 
hamate.    Carbamilic  Ether. 

CaOaHuN^COl^f^^p.    This  is  a  white 

crystalline  substance,  which  is  made  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  chloroformate  (or  ethylie  ether)  on  ani- 
line. It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  51°  C.  (123.8°  F.).  It  has  been  physio- 
logically investigated  by  Giacoasa,  who  finds  that 
its  2  per  cent,  solution  very  distinctly  hinders  or 
altogether  arrests  the  growth  of  bacteria  and 
bacilli;  that  in  the  frog  it  produces  a  general 
paralysis  due  to  an  action  upon  the  nerve  centres ; 
that  in  the  rabbit  it  causes  somnolence,  hebetude, 
albuminuria,  gastritis,  etc. ;  but  very  large  doses 
are  required  to  have  any  effect,  over  three  hundred 
grains  having  been  given  to  a  dog  without  pro- 
ducing inconvenience.  It  does  not  form  methsemo- 
globin  in  the  blood.  After  its  ingestion  about  8 
per  cent,  of  it  was  found  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  oocyphenylurethane  in  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  has  been  used  by  Sansoni,  Gia- 
comini,  and  Adler,  as  an  antipyretic  and  anti- 
rheumatic, also  as  an  analgesic.  It  has  also  been 
employed  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  in  various 
ulcerations,  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform.  (B.  O. 
T.,  Jan.  1892.)  Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.5-1.0  Gmv). 
Phesin.  Acet-p-phenetidine- sodium  sulphonate. 
/O— C2II5 

CeHa^-SOsNa  .     Phesin   is  a  sulphonie 

\NH— CO— CH3 
derivative  of  phenacetin,  and  occurs  as  a  red- 
dish-brown, amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  having 
a  slightly  irritant  salt  taste,  very  soluble  in  water, 
affording  a  Bismarck -brown  solution  of  acid  re- 
action. It  has  been  studied  by  Von  Vamossy  and 
Fenyvessy  (Th.  M.,  1897),  who  find  that  it  resem- 
bles phenacetin  very  closely  in  its  action,  but  is 
characterized  by  the  promptness  and  shortness  of 
its  influence. 

Phlorizin.  Phloridzin.  Phlorrhizin.  C21H24 
O10  +  2H20. — This  is  a  bitter  principle,  discovered 
by  De  Koninck  of  Germany,  in  the  bark  of  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  derived  its 
name  from  this  circumstance  (from  two  Greek 
words,  f^oioc,  bark,  and  p/fa,  a  root).  It  is  light, 
white,  crystallizable  in  silky  medles,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  and  in 
all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  methyl  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in 
ether,  cold  or  hot,  dissolved  without  change  by 
solutions  of  the  alkalies,  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) ,  and  fusible 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.    The  ammo- 


niacal  solution  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  phlorizein,  C21H30 
N2O13.  Phlorizin  is  without  acid  or  alkaline  re- 
action, and  belongs  to  the  class  of  glucosides. 
When  heated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and  a  pecul- 
iar substance  called  phloretin,  Ci5Hi405.  (See 
Chem.  Gaz.,  viii.  392.)  To  obtain  phlorizin,  the 
fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree  should  be 
selected,  as  the  dried  bark  is  said  to  contain  it 
in  much  smaller  proportion.  The  bark  is  to  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  successively  in  two 
separate  portions  of  water,  each  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  and  the  decoction  set  aside.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  hours  they  will  have  deposited  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  colored  phlorizin,  which  may 
be  purified  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  repeat- 
ing this  process  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly.  The  phlori- 
zin is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state.  An  ad- 
ditional quantity  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  decoction  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  allowing  it 
to  cool,  and  purifying  the  substance  deposited  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Roehleder  states  that 
the  leaves  contain  a  principle,  isophlorizin,  iso- 
meric with  phlorizin. 

Phlorizin  is  physiologically  quite  inactive,  but 
when  given  to  the  lower  animals  in  very  large 
doses  (from  seven  to  ten  grains  to  the  pound), 
it  produces  great  polyuria,  with  the  elimination 
of  large  amounts  of  sugar,  emaciation,  poly- 
dipsia, and  other  symptoms  of  diabetes,  with 
chronic  nephritis.  (See  Coolen,  Archiv.  de  Phar- 
macod.,  vol.  ii.  1896;  also  Kossa,  Z.  f.  B.,  xl. 
1900.)  Although  at  one  time  recommended  as 
an  antiperiodic  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  (0.05-1.0  Gm.),  it  is  of  no  use  in 
practical  medicine  except  as  a  test  for  renal 
insufficiency.  In  the  phlorizin  test,  five  to  ten 
milligrammes  of  phlorizin  are  added  to  a  sterilized 
solution  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  given  subcutaneously,  the  bladder 
having  been  emptied  just  before  administration.  If 
the  kidney  be  normal,  sugar  should  appear  in  the 
urine  half  an  hour  later;  if  there  be  no  excretion, 
or  if  the  excretion  of  sugar  be  delayed,  the  renal 
function  is  considered  to  be  insufficient.  {Boston 
City  Hospital  Report,  1902.) 

Phosphine.  Diamidophenylacridine  Binitrate. 
This  is  a  reddish  powder,  a  solution  of  which  in 
alkaline  fluid  is  phosphorescent.  Notwithstanding 
its  commercial  name,  it  contains  no  phosphorus 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  definite 
chemical  substance,  phosphine,  PH3.  It  has  been 
asserted  to  be  a  valuable  analgesic,  but  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz  finds  phosphine  too  irritant  to  the 
stomach  for  practical  use.  (<?.  H.  M.  C,  June, 
1888.) 

Phosphorescent  Powder  or  Paint.— Made  by 
mixing  calcined  oyster  shells,  100  parts;  caustio 
lime,  100  parts;  calcined  sodium  chloride  25  parts; 
then  incorporate  about  55  parts  of  sulphur  and 
from  8  to  18  parts  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium 
or  magnesium  sulphide.  It  may  be  used  as  a  paint 
by  mixing  it  with  varnish.  If  the  substance 
has  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  becomes  luminous 
in  the  dark.  Canton's  phosphorus  consists  of  2 
parts  of  oyster  shells  and  1  part  of  sulphur. 

Photoxylon. — This  is  a  nitro-eellulose,  which 
is  said  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  concentrated  ether  and  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  Beringer,  a  3  per  cent,  solution  leaves  on 
evaporation  a  very  tough  collodion-like  film.  Pho- 
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toxylon  is  made  from  wood  pulp3  by  methods  of 
nitration  similar  to  those  given  under  pyroxylin, 
which  is  its  chemical  counterpart. 

Phyllanthus.  Phyllanthus  Niuri,  L. — Ottow 
isolated  from  this  widely  distributed  euphorbia- 
ceous  plant  phyllantlun,  C30H37O8,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  needles,  is  intensely  bitter,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  petroleum 
benzin,  chloroform,  and  ether. 

Physalis.  Physalis  Alkekengi,  L.  Alkekengi. 
Common  Winter  Cherry.  Alke'kenge,  Coqueret,  Fr. 
Judenkirsche,  Schlutte,  G. — A  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Solanaceaj,  growing  wild  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  fruit  is  a  round  red  berry,  about  as  large  as 
a  cherry,  enclosed  in  the  inflated  calyx,  and  con- 
taining numerous  flat  kidney-shaped  seeds.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  especially  the  leaves 
and  the  capsules  enveloping  the  fruit.  The  berries 
are  very  juicy,  and  have  an  acidulous,  bitterish 
taste.  By  drying  they  shrink,  and  become  of  a 
brownish-red  color.  The  bitter  principle,  physalin, 
has  been  isolated  by  Dessaignes  and  Chautard.  It 
is  obtained  by  agitating  an  infusion  of  the  plant 
with  chloroform,  which  extracts  the  bitter  princi- 
ple, and  yields  it  on  evaporation.  To  purify  it, 
dissolve  it  in  hot  alcohol,  add  a  little  animal  char- 
coal, filter,  precipitate  by  water,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  the  same  liquid.  It  is  a  light  powder, 
white  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  of  a  taste  slight 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  permanently  bitter,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  chloroform,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  Its  composition  is  C14H16O5.  (•/•  P-  C., 
3e  ser.,  xxi.  24. )  The  berries  are  said  to  be  aperi- 
ent and  draretic,  and  have  been  recommended  in 
suppression  of  urine,  gravel,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  urinary  passages.  Gendron  recommends 
them  very  highly  as  a  febrifuge.  (A.  G.  M.,  xxiii. 
53G. )  They  also  have  been  highly  commended  in 
gout.  (Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  No.  40, 
214.)  From  six  to  twelve  berries,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  may  be  taken  for 
a  dose;  and  much  larger  quantities  are  not  in- 
jurious. They  are  consumed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  food.  The  berries 
of  Physalis  viscosa,  L.,  of  this  country,  are  said  by 
Clayton  to  be  remarkably  diuretic. 

Phytelephas. — Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  Ruiz, 
and  Pav.,  or  negrito-palm,  of  Ecuador,  yields  the 
Tagud  nut,  from  which  is  derived  the  hard  white 
substance,  vegetable  ivory  or  corajo.  The  nuts 
ontain  a  fixed  oil  which  is  said  to  enter  commerce. 
[J.  P.  C,  xvi.) 

Phytolacca  acinosa,  Roxb.  (Fam.  Phy- 
olaccacese.) — This  plant  has  long  been  used  in 
Japan  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  be  violently 
.oisonous.  C.  Nagai  has  separated  from  it  an 
morphous  resin,  phytolaccotoxin,  which  appears 
0  be  a  spinal  eonvulsant,  and  at  the  same  time 
timulant  to  the  circulation,  probably  through  the 
asomotor  centres.  (Sci-i-kwai  Med.  Journ., 
.pril,  1891.) 

Pichurim  Beans.  Sassafras  Nuts.  Feves 
ichurim,  Noix  de  Sassafras,  Fr.  Pichunm- 
ohnen,  Sassdfrasnusse,  G. — The  seeds  of  Nectandra 
uchury-major,  Nees  (Oco/ea  Puchury-major, 
Tart.),  and  N.  Puchury-minor,  Nees  (0.  Puch- 
ry-minor,  Mart.)  (Fam.  Lauraceae).  yielding  re- 
ectively  "  Fabw  Pichurim  majores"  and  "  Fabcc 
ichurim  minores."  The  two  species  are  closely 
Hied  and  both  have  been  known  to  botanists  as 
cotea  Pichurim,  H.  P..  K.    (Laurus  Pichurim, 


Willd.).  The  trees  grow  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuela, and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  are 
sometimes  sjioken  of  as  Brazilian  or  South  Ameri- 
can Sassafras.  Carson  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  other 
parts  of  the  trees  sent  him,  sufficient  to  verify  the 
ascription  of  the  pichurim  beans  to  this  source. 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxvii.  385.)  The  beans  are  the  kernels 
of  the  fruit  separated  into  halves.  They  are 
ovate-oblong  or  elliptical,  flat  on  one  side,  convex 
on  the  other,  of  a  grayish-brown  color  externally, 
chocolate-colored  within,  of  an  aromatic  odor  be- 
tween that  of  nutmegs  and  sassafras,  and  of  a 
spicy  pungent  taste.  There  are  two  kinds,  one 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  the  other  little  more  than  half  as  large, 
rounder,  and  of  a  dai'k  brown  color.  The  former 
were  said  by  Carson  to  come  from  Brazil,  the 
latter  from  Venezuela,  being  derived  respec- 
tively from  the  two  species  mentioned  above. 
(Ibid.,  387.)  Bonastre  has  found  them  to  con- 
tain a  concrete  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter  of 
the  consistence  of  butter,  stearin,  resin,  brown 
coloring  matter,  fecula,  gum,  sugar,  and  lignin. 
Their  virtues  depend  on  the  volatile  oil.  The 
buttery  portion,  known  as  pichurim  fat,  amount- 
ing to  about  30  per  cent.,  contains  laurostearin, 
C3lf5(C'i2H2302)3,  and  pichurim  camphor,  which, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  is  identical  with  laurel 
camphor.  In  A.  J.  P.,  1851,  1,  Procter  described 
a  liquid  product  brought  from  South  America, 
known  as  the  native  oil  of  laurel  or  sassafras,  or 
aceite  de  sassafras,  said  to  be  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  growing  on  the 
Orinoco.  As  described  by  Procter,  it  is  an 
oleoresin,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.898,  of  a  light  auburn 
color,  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor,  and  an  aro- 
matic, bitterish,  pungent,  and  somewhat  cam- 
phorous  taste.  On  distillation,  almost  the  whole 
passes  over  in  the  shape  of  a  colorless  volatile 
oil,  a  small  proportion  only  of  resinous  matter 
being  left  behind.  This  oleoresin  is  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  that  employed  for  adulterating 
the  copaiba  exported  from  Maracaibo.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  copaiba  by  its  ready  solubility 
in  alcohol  of  0.838,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  vola- 
tile oil  is  acted  on  by  potassium.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  product  as  the  "  native  oil  of 
laurel"  described  by  Pereira,  which  was  obtained 
from  Demerara,  and  by  incisions  in  a  large  tree. 
Carson,  on  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  of 
oil  presented  to  him  as  obtained  from  the  same 
tree  with  the  fruit  mentioned,  had  no  hesitation 
in  considering  them  as  identical,  and,  therefore, 
in  referring  the  so-called  native  oil  of  laurel  to 
Nectandra  Puchury.  Miiller,  by  distilling  the  oil 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  a  greenish- 
yellow  oil  possessing  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
beans.  By  fractional  distillation  he  separated — 
1,  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  ; 
2;  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  between  165°  C.  (329° 
P.)  and  170°  C.  (338°  F.)  ;  both  of  these  oils  con- 
sisting principally  of  hydrocarbons,  CioHle;  3,  a 
greenish-yellow  viscid  oil,  boiling  between  235°  C. 
(455°  F.)  and  240°  C.  (404°  P.),  and  having  the 
composition  C38H58O2:  4,  a  deep  blue  oil,  having 
a  faint  odor,  boiling  between  260°  C.  (500°  F.) 
and  205°  C.  (509°  F.) .  In  medicinal  properties 
the  pichurim  beans  resemble  the  common  aro- 
matics,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. In  South  America  they  are  said  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  nutmeg,  and  have  even 
been  called  by  that  name.  They  are  rare  in  this 
country.    The  oil  obtained  from  the  tree  is  said 
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to  impart  its  odor  to  the  perspiration  and  urine, 
and  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.  The 
bark  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  tonic  and  feb- 
rifuge. 

Picrasma.  Picrasmaquassioid.es  ( Hani. ) ,  Benn. 
( Fam.  Simarubacese.) — The  wood  of  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  subtropical  Himalayas,  and  resembles 
closely  the  Ailanthus  in  its  appearance,  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  quassia.  W.  Dymock  and  C.  J.  H. 
Warden  have  found  in  it  a  crystalline  principle 
which  they  believe  to  be  quassin,  and  to  exist  in 
the  probable  proportion  of  from  0.02  to  0.03  per 
cent.  The  same  investigators  believe  that  the 
drug  has  in  it  a  peculiar  alkaloid.  (P.  J.,  xx. 
1889.)  A  principle  analogous  to  quassin  was 
isolated  by  Shimoyamo  from  the  bark  of  P.  eilan- 
toides.    (Ap.  Ztg.,  1892,  439.) 

Picric  Acid.  Acidum  Picricum.  Carbazotic 
Acid.  Trinitrophenol.  Nitrophenic  Acid.  CeHg 
(N02)3.0H. — This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  silk,  leather,  wool,  aloes, 
benzoin,  Australian  gum,  and  other  substances, 
or,  as  the  name  indicates,  from  phenol  (carbolic 
acid).  It  may  be  cheaply  prepared  by  adding 
coal  tar  creosote  (impure  phenol)  gradually  to 
strong  nitric  acid  and  heating,  when,  on  stand- 
ing, the  picric  acid  will  crystallize  out;  but 
in  practice  it  is  now  almost  always  made  by 
dissolving  crystallized  phenol  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  adding  either  nitric  acid  or 
sodium  nitrate  to  the  resultant  phenolsulphonic 
acid.  It  is  in  pale  yellow  shining  scales,  fusing  at 
122.5°  C.  (252°  F.)  and  subliming  undecomposed. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  strong 
yellow  color  and  very  bitter  taste.  Its  salts  crys- 
tallize readily,  and  explode  when  heated.  The 
potassium  salt  is  so  sparingly  soluble  that  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test 
for  this  alkali.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing,  pro- 
ducing magnificent  yellow  colors,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  different  shades 
of  green.  The  salts  which  picric  acid  forms  with 
potassium  and  sodium  are  yellow  and  bitter,  and 
are  much  used  in  the  arts.  They  are,  however, 
violent  explosives,  and  as  such  have  produced  very 
serious  consequences.  A  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  picric  acid  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  albu- 
l.iin.  Ammonium  picrate  is  universally  preferred 
for  use  in  medicine.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
scales,  which  are  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the 
corresponding  potassium  salt.  It  is  explosive 
when  heated  or  struck. 

Picric  acid  and  its  salts,  when  in  sufficient  dose, 
are  poisonous  both  to  man  and  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, though  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonium  picrate 
has  been  taken  without  the  production  of  other 
symptoms  than  those  of  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion. Toxic  doses  in  the  lower  animals  stain  the 
tissues,  and  produce  falling  temperature,  weak- 
ness, diarrhoea,  collapse,  convulsions,  and  death; 
in  man  six  and  one-half  drachms  (25.2  Gm.)  have 
caused  leucocytosis,  intense  yellow  color  of  nails, 
skin,  and  cornea  with  violent  vomiting,  and 
purging  and  collapse,  followed  by  recovery.  (IT7. 
M.  P.,  1900.)  According  to  Erb,  picric  acid 
changes  the  color  of  the  blood,  increases  the  num- 
ber of  the  white  corpuscles,  and  so  alters  the  red 
blood  disks  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  nuclea- 
tion.  Picric  acid  is  a  very  feeble  germicide.  The 
ammonium  salt  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  malarial  diseases  and  in  trichiniasis.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  it  has  no  value 
in  the  latter  disorder,  and  is  of  very  little  impor- 


tance as  an  antiperiodic.  The  local  application  of 
the  solution  (from  8  per  cent,  to  saturation)  of 
picric  acid  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
various  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  burns.  In 
some  cases  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances,  especially  children,  it  has 
produced  by  its  absorption,  vomiting,  purging, 
jaundice,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The 
1  per  cent,  solution  is  sometimes  used  to  harden 
the  feet  of  soldiers  and  pedestrians,  also  in  ery- 
sipelas, eczema,  seborrhea,  and  parasitic  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  hair.  The  dose  of  ammonium 
picrate,  in  pill,  is  half  a  grain  (0.032  Gm.), 
three  times  a  day ;  though  Erb  affirms  that  from 
nine  to  fifteen  grains  (0.6-1.0  Gm. )  may  be 
given  in  a  day  without  danger. 

Ferric  Picrate  may  be  prepared  by  digesting 
pure  crystallized  picric  acid  with  an  excess  of 
recently  precipitated  ferric  oxide  and  water  at  a 
gentle  heat,  till  the  acid  has  disappeared,  filtering, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  Thus  prepared  it  is 
amorphous,  reddish  brown  in  mass,  lighter  colored 
in  powder,  of  an  astringent  and  intensely  bitter 
and  persistent  taste,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 
On  account  of  its  bitterness  it  is  best  given  in 
pill.    (A.  J.  P.,  1862.) 

Picrol.  Di-iodo-resorcin-potassium  Monosul- 
phonate.  CeHI2  ( OH )  2S03K. — This  antiseptic  con- 
tains about  52  per  cent,  of  iodine.  It  occurs  in 
colorless  and  odorless  crystals  having  a  very  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  glycerin,  and  ether.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Picrorhiza.  Br.  Add. — Under  the  name  of 
Jcutki  or  katki  there  has  long  been  used  in  India 
a  rhizome  which  has  been  frequently  spoken  of 
by  European  and  Mahometan  writers  as  black 
hellebore,  but  is  essentially  different.  It  is  the 
dried  rhizome  of  an  Alpine-Himalayan  plant, 
Picrorhiza  Eurroa,  Royle  (Fam.  Scrophularia- 
cese.)  From  this  rhizome  H.  Warden  has  sepa- 
rated a  glucoside,  picrorhizin,  which  is  freely  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol  and  appears  to  be  thei 
bitter  principle  of  the  drug;  also  a  red-brown, 
resinous,  tasteless  body,  picrorhizetin,  and,  per-1 
haps,  cathartic  acid  (Pharmacog.  Indica,  vol.  3). 
The  natives  of  India  attribute  active  antiperiodic, 
power  to  picrorhiza,  which  appears  to  be  a  power-, 
ful  bitter  tonic  with  slight  laxative  action.  It  is  I 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  twenty  grains 
(0.065-1.3  Gm.)  as  a  tonic  and  from  forty  ton 
fifty  grains  (2.6-3.2  Gm.)  as  an  antiperiodic, 
usually  in  combination  with  aromatic. 

The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  the  liquid  extract 
(Extractum  Picrorhizce  Liquidum,  Br.  Add.)., 
dose,  twenty  to  sixty  minims  (1.3-3.75  Cc.)  ;  and(, 
a  tincture  (Tinctura  Picrorhiza',  Br.  Add.),  twfl 
and  one-half  ounces  to  a  pint  ( 77.7  Gm.  to_473  Cc.) ; 
dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc).  Jj 

Pimpinella.    Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L.  Smal; 
Burnet  Saxifrage.    Saxifraga.    Radix  Pimpinella, 
P.  G.  Grand  Boucage,  Fr.  Pimpinell,  Bibernell,  Gj 
A  perennial  umbelliferous  European  plant,  growing 
on  sunny  hills,  and  in  dry  meadows  and  pastures| 
The  root  has  a  strong,  aromatic,  yet  unpleasan; 
odor,  and  a  sweetish,  pungent,  biting,  aromatic 
bitterish  taste.    Its  active  constituents  are  yoln 
tile  oil  and  an  acrid  resin.    The  volatile  oil  i 
described  as  a  golden-yellow,  limpid  liquid,  hghte 
than  water,  of  penetrating  odor  recalling  parslej 
and  of  biting  taste.    Buchheim  obtained  from  th 
alcoholic  extract  an  active  principle,  which  1) 
called  pimpinellin,  insoluble  in  water  and  petn, 
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leum  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  consid- 
ered diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  stomachic,  and  has 
been  used  in  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  dropsy, 
amenorrhea,  etc.  The  dose  in  substance  is  about 
half  a  drachm  (2.0  Gm.),  and  in  infusion  two 
drachms  (7.7  Gm.).  The  root  is  used  also  as  a 
local  stimulant  in  toothache,  etc. 

Pinckneya.  Pinckneya  pubens,  Michx.  Fever 
tree.  (Fam.  Rubiacese.) — A  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  growing  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  in  low  and  moist  places  along  the  sea- 
coast.  It  is  botanically  allied  to  the  Cinchonas. 
The  bark  is  bitter  and  has  been  used  with  alleged 
advantage  in  intermittent  fever.  E.  H.  Naudain 
(A.  J.  P.,  April,  1885)  found  in  it  a  glucoside, 
pinckneyin,  but  no  alkaloid. 

Pineapple.  Ananas  sativa,  Schult.  f.  (Ana- 
nassa  sativa,  Lindl.,  Bromelia  Ananas,  L. )  (Fam. 
Bromeliacese. ) — Some  years  ago  V.  Marcano 
discovered  that  the  juice  of  the  ordinary  pine- 
apple  has  the  power  of  digesting  proteid  vege- 
table and  animal  substances.  R.  H.  Chittenden 
(Trans.  Connecticut  Academy,  vol.  viii.  1891) 
found  that  the  fresh  pineapple  juice  is  a  very 
constant  and  powerful  digestant  of  albuminous 
matters;  that  the  ferment  is  decidedly  active  in 
the  presence  of  either  acids  or  alkaline  carbonates, 
but  is  most  energetic  in  neutral  solution;  that  the 
ferment  is  most  active  between  50°  and  60°  C. 
(122°  and  140°  F. )  ;  still  digests  at  30°  C.  (86° 
F.),  but  is  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  70°  C. 
(158°  F.);  that  the  digestion  takes  place  with 
rapidity;  that  the  ferment,  to  which  the  name 
bromelin  has  been  given,  is  more  nearly  related  to 
trypsin  than  to  pepsin,  forming  during  its  action 
not  only  proteoses  and  peptone,  but  also  leucine 
and  tyrosine. 

Piper  Novs-Hollandse,  Miq.  (Fam.  Piper- 
iceoe.) — The  berries  of  this  Australian  pepper 
sontain  a  volatile  oil,  and  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  gonorrhoea  and  allied  diseases. 

Piper  ovatum,  Vahl. — From  the  leaves  of  this 
jlant,  found  growing  in  Trinidad,  Dunstan  and 
Ijarr  (Chem.  News,  1895,  278)  extracted  a  crystal- 
ine  principle,  piperovatine,  Ci6H2iNOa.  It  is  in- 
ioluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  said 
*>  act  as  a  depressant  of  both  motor  and  sensory 
lerves,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  spinal  cord. 

Piperazine.    Arthriticine.  Diethylenediamine. 

^a|^CfiH4)a'  -*-n'3  *9  I0rinecl  by  the  action  of 
immonia  upon  ethylene  bromide  or  chloride.  A 
nixture  of  bases  from  this  reaction  is  fractionated, 
nd  from  the  fraction  boiling  between  130"  and 
80°  C.  (266°-356°  F.),  the  diethylenadlftmine 
eparates  on  cooling.  It  forms  glassy  hutrous 
ables,  melting  at  from  104°  to  107°  C.  (219.2°- 
24.6°  F.),  and  boils  at  145°  C.  (293°  F.).  Both 
he  free  base  and  the  hydrochloride  are  very 
oluble  in  water.  The  latter  crystallizes  in  silky, 
Jstrous,  lanceolate  forms.  Piperazine  has  an 
lkaline  taste  and  reaction  and  a  weak  but 
tiaracteristic  odor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
lightly  less  so  in  alcohcJ.  In  experiments  made 
Y  Bock  upon  rabbits,  no  evidences  of  stimulating 
roperties  could  be  obtained.  The  blood  pressure 
■as  never  increased,  but  if  the  dose  were  large 
lough  was  temporarily  depressed.  In  a  cold 
lueous  solution  it  is  said  to  dissolve  twelve  times 
'  much  uric  acid  as  will  lithium  carbonate,  and 
je  part  of  uric  acid  and  piperazine  dissolves  in 
ty  parts  of  water,  while  lithium  urate  requires 
'fee  nundred  and  sixty-eight  times  its  own  weight 
1  dissolve  it. 


Outside  of  the  body,  piperazine  acts  as  a  power- 
ful solvent  of  uric  acid;   not  only  when  the  acid 
is  pulverulent,  but  also  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
hard  calculi.    It  was  also  found  by  J.  H.  Brik  of 
Vienna,  that  even  when  the  calculi  are  largely 
composed  of  other  materials  they  are  broken  up 
by  the  piperazine  affecting  the  uric  acid  in  them. 
As  piperazine  seems  in  ordinary  doses  without 
marked  general  influence  upon  the  system,  and  as 
it  does  not  irritate  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  or  genito-urinary  tract,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  veiy  valuable  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  uric  acid  gravel  and  calculi.    Van  der 
Klip,  as  the  result  of  a  carefully  conducted  series 
of  experiments,  denies,  however,  that  piperazine 
is  as  powerful  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  as  is  the 
lithium  carbonate.    In  regard  to  the  action  of 
piperazine  upon  the  system,  Van  der  Klip  has 
found  that  in  the  lower  animals,  in  sufficient  dose, 
it  produces  vomiting,  irregular  breathing,  gen- 
eral muscular  weakness,  and   relaxation;  that 
it  also  decreases  the  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
and  has  power  in  checking  the  action  of  pep- 
tonizing ferments.    He  further  states  that  it  de- 
creases the  evolution  of  oxygen  by  oxyhemoglobin. 
How  far  piperazine  will  prove  to  be  of  value  in 
uric  acid  diathesis  remains  at  present  uncertain, 
although  the  results  so  far  are,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging.   Umpfenbach  found  it  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic   and  even  recommends   it   in  dropsies. 
Vogt  (Soc.  Therap.,  1891)  affirms,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  that  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains 
(1.0  Gm.)  a  day  it  produced  a  diminution  both 
of  the  relative  and  absolute  quantity  of  uric  acid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ebstein  and  Sprague  found 
that  the  drug  did  not  affect  either  the  absolute 
or  relative  excretion  of  urea  or  of  uric  acid.  There 
is  much  clinical  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the 
remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  certainly  in 
those  cases  in  which  deposition  of  urates  has  oc- 
curred the  remedy  should  have  a  thorough  trial. 
H.  C.  Wood  has  found  it  to  act  very  well  in  some 
cases  and  fail  entirely  in  others.    In  stone,  injec- 
tions of  piperazine   into  the  bladder  are  also 
worthy  of  trial.    The  injection  of  small  doses  of 
piperazine  immediately  into  gouty  joints  may  be 
essayed.  During  the  taking  of  piperazine  the  urine 
usually  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  drug  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  urine  by  methods  which 
are  detailed  in  N.  R.,  1892.    Piperazine  may  be 
given  in  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution,  which  is  said  to  produce  some  pain  but  no 
abscesses;  or,  better,  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm.)  of 
it  may  be  administered  during  the  day  in  a  quart 
of  plain  or  carbonated  water.    It  is  so  hygroscopic 
that  it  cannot  well  be  given  in  pill  or  powder. 

Pipi  Root. — The  root  of  the  Petiveria  hexa- 
glochin,  Fisch.  and  Mey.  (Fam.  Phytolaccacese) , 
which  more  than  sixty  years  ago  attracted  notice 
in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  re-entered  commerce.  It 
is  described  as  consisting  of  irregularly  bent 
pieces,  3  to  6  Mm.  thick,  externally  grey  brown, 
upon  transverse  section  showing  a  brownish  bark 
with  white  dots,  and  a  lighter  colored  radiating 
ligneous  cord.  The  cork  layer  consists  of  3  or  4 
rows  of  cells,  the  thick  primary  bark  encloses  crys- 
tals of  calcium  oxalate;  the  woody  cord  contains 
tracheids  with  narrow  dotted  ducts,  two-rowed 
medullary  rays  and  in  the  centre  a  thin  pith. 
The  genus  Petiveria  is  confined  to  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  the  shrubby  plants  are  mostly  acrid  and 
have  an  alliaceous  odor.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
stimulant,  expectorant  and  diaphoretic.  (A.  J.  P., 
Aug.  1887.) 
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Piscidia.  Piscidia  Erythrina,  L.  Jamaica  Dog- 
wood. — This  is  a  leguminous  tree  growing  through- 
out the  Wert  Indies,  and  yielding  to  commerce  a 
very  valuable  wood.  From  time  immemorial  the 
bark  has  been  used  for  catching  fish.  The  leaves, 
twigs,  and  root  bark  are  collected,  macerated  with 
the  residue  from  the  distillation  of  rum  or  with 
lime  water,  then  transferred  into  baskets,  and 
the  latter  dragged  up  and  down  the  water  until 
the  fish  are  stupefied. 

In  1844  William  Hamilton  called  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  plant  {P.  J.,  Aug. 
1844)  as  a  powerful  narcotic  and  analgesic.  The 
bark  of  commerce  is  "  in  pieces  of  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  inches 
wide,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  outer  surface  of  some  of  the  pieces  is  of 
a  dark  gray-brown,  while  others  are  of  a  yellow- 
brown,  with  no  shade  of  gray  present.  The  bark 
is  frequently  studded  with  flattened  protuberances 
of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  cork.  The 
central  part  of  the  bark  is  much  lighter  colored, 
and,  when  wet  or  freshly  broken,  is  of  a  peculiar 
blue-green  color.  The  inner  part  of  the  bark  is 
of  a  dark  brown  color  and  very  fibrous.  It  has 
a  strong  disagreeable  odor  of  opium  when  broken 
into  pieces.  It  is  acrimonious,  and  produces  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx." 

E.  Hart  obtained  a  neutral  principle,  C29H24O8, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  piscidin.  When  puri- 
fied by  crystallization  from  alcohol  it  was  obtained 
in  colorless  crystals,  fusing  at  192°  C.  (377.6°  F.), 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  easily 
soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  boiling  alcohol. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1883,  369.  See  also  Ibid.,  Sept.  1898.) 
Paul  C  Freer  and  A.  M.  Clover  have  examined 
Hart's  piscidin  and  found  it  to  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct chemical  compounds.  The  first  of  these 
forms  colorless,  highly  refracting  rectangular 
prisms,  melting  at  201°  C.  (393.8°  F.)  ;  composi- 
tion C23H20O7.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroform, 
moderately  soluble  in  benzene  and  in  acetic  acid, 
sparingly  so  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether,  ligroin, 
and  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  second  separates 
from  alcohol  in  fine  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
1^6°  C.  (420.8°  F.)  ;  composition  C22Ha8OG.  It 
is  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform,  sparingly 
so  in  etl  or;  insoluble  in  ligroin.  The  authors 
found  also  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark 
;  ':.ldic  acid,  soluble  in  water;  insoluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene  or  ligroin.  It  forms  acicular 
crystals,  which  melt  at  182°  to  185°  C.  (359.6°- 
365°  F.)  ;  composition  H2.C11H10O7.  (A.  Pharm., 
Feb.  1901.) 

Tlue  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  lower  animals 
has  been  studied  by  J.  Ott  and  A.  C.  Nagle 
with  similar  results.  {Jamaica  Dogwood,  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.,  1881.)    The  conclusions  reached  are, 

1.  It  is  narcotic  to  frogs,  rabbits,  and  men. 

2.  It  does  not  affect  the  irritability  of  the  motor 
nerves.  3.  It  does  not  attack  the  peripheral  ends 
of  the  sensory  nerves.  4.  It  reduces  reflex  action 
by  a  stimulant  action  on  the  centres  of  Setsche- 
now.  5.  It  produces  a  tetanoid  state  by  a  stimu- 
lant action  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  by  a 
paralysis  of  Setsehenow's  centres.  6.  It  dilates 
the  pupil,  which  dilatation  passes  into  a  state 
of  contraction  upon  the  supervention  of  asphyxia. 
7.  It  is  a  salivator.  8.  It  increases  the  secretion 
of  the  skin.  *  9.  It  reduces  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  10.  It  increases  arterial  tension  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  vasomotor  centre.  11.  This  increase 
of  pressure  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  fall,  due  to  a 
weakening  of  the  heart  itself. 


The  exact  practical  value  of  the  drug  has  not 
been  determined,  nor  are  the  results  produced  in 
man,  by  doses  approaching  toxic,  known.  Hamil- 
ton took  a  drachm,  when  suffering  with  severe 
toothache,  on  going  to  bed.    He  first  felt  a  vio- 
lent sensation  of  heat  internally,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  to  the  surface,  and  was  followed  by 
profuse   perspiration,    with   profound   sleep  for 
twelve  hours.   On  awaking,  he  was  quite  free  from 
pain,  and  without  the  unpleasant  sensations  which 
follow  a  dose  of  opium.    Various  practitioners 
have  reported  good  results  from  its  use  as  an  ano- 
dyne in  neuralgia,  nervous  insomnia,  whooping 
cough,  etc.,  but  in  other  hands  it  has  failed  to  do 
good.    H.  C.  Wood  found  it  in  one  case  of  neu- 
ralgia to  produce  great  nausea  and  gastric  distress 
without   evincing   the   slightest   narcotic  effect. 
Joseph  L.  Lemberger  offers  a  formula  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  fluidexiract,  as  follows.  Forty-eight 
troyounces  of  the  bark,  in  No.  8  powder,  are 
moistened  with  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  three 
pints  of  alcohol,  half  a  pint  of  glycerin,  and  half  J 
a  pint  of  water;  it  is  packed  in  a  percolator,  al-  I 
lowed  to  stand  for  six  hours,  and  then  percolated  il 
with  the  menstruum  until  three  pints  of  percolate  ] 
are   obtained.    (D.   C,    1881,    179.)    The   dost  ■ 
of  the  fluidextract  is  a  fluidraehm    (3.75  Cc.)fl 
to  be  carefully  increased. 

Pithecolobium. — Pithecolobium  Saman,  Benth  J 
(Fam.  Leguminosae. ) — A  shade-tree,  indigenous;! 
in  South  America  and  planted  for  shade  in  Japa, j 
nese  coffee  plantations,  which  yields  a  poisonou^ij 
alkaloid,  pithecolobine,  whose  physiological  actioi  j 
is  analogous  to  that  of  sapotoxin. 

Pixol  is  a  form  of  wood  tar,  soluble  in  water  1 
made  by  warming  three  parts  of  wood  tar  and  oni  j 
part  of  green  soap  together  and  gradually  adding 
three  parts  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassiun 
hydroxide  with  stirring.  It  is  a  clear  dark  browi 
syrupy  liquid.  The  disinfecting  power  of  a  5  pel 
cent,  solution  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  that  of  1 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol. 

Plantago.  Plant  ago  major,  L.  Plantain.  Ri 
Grass.  Ribwort.  Ripple  G?-ass.  Plantain,  Fr.  We] 
gerich,  G.  (Fam.  Plantaginaces. ) — The  leaves  ar 
saline,  bitterish,  and  austere  to  the  taste;  the  roc! 
is  saline  and  sweetish.  The  common  plantain  weel 
was  formerly  considered  refrigerant,  diuretic,  de| 
obstruent,  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  ancient 
esteemed  it  highly,  but  it  is  at  present  never  usee, 
except  it  be  externally  in  domestic  practice  as  t 
stimulant  application  to  sores.  The  leaves  are  piij 
on  whole  or  bruised  in  the  form  of  a  poulticd 
Plantago  media,  L.,  and  P.  lanceolata,  L.,  or  rfl 
grass,  which  are  also  naturalized  in  America,  poi| 
sess  properties  similar  to  those  of  P.  major,  an| 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Theo.  Koller,  in  1868,  obtained  from  the  leav^ 
of  Plantago  major,  P.  lanceolata,  and  P.  medii 
chlorophyll,  resin,  wax,  albumen,  pectin,  citrj 
acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  David  Rosenbaum  found  3 
the  leaves  of  P.  major,  wax,  chlorophyll,  resin,  arA 
a  notable  quantity  of  calcium  oxalate.  {A.  J.  P\ 
1886,  418.)  J.  F.  Strawinski  found  in  the  rhizoiii 
a  substance  which  he  believes  to  be  either  phlobil 
phene  or  protocatechuic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1898,  189. 

Semen  psyllii  is  the  name  given  to  the  seed 
of  several  species  of  European  Plantago.  The  be:,, 
are  those  of  Plantago  Psyllium,  L.,  or  fleawon 
which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Ba| 
bary.  They  are  small,  about  a  line  long  by  haj 
a  line  in  breadth,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  a 
the  other,  flea-colored,  shining,  inodorous,  ar| 
nearly  tasteless,  but  mucilaginous  when  chewe 
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They  are  demulcent  and  emollient,  and  may  be 
used,  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  manner 
as  flaxseed,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  medici- 
nal properties.  Hpogel  seed,  used  in  India  as  a 
demulcent  in  intestinal  irritation,  is  derived  from 
P.  Isphagula,  Roxb.,  probably  a  variety  of  P. 
ovata,  Forsk.  (See  Journ.  Med.  de  Paris,  Sept. 
1887.) 

Platinum.  Platine,  Orblanc,  Fr.  Plutin,  G. 
Colloidal  platinum,  formed  by  the  action  of  an 
electric  arc  between  platinum  wires  under  water, 
forms  in  water  a  deep  black  liquid  which  has  a 
strong  catalytic  effect,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  action  of  organic  ferments.  The  most  use- 
ful salt  of  platinum  is  the  tetrachloride,  PtCU. 
5H20,  which  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6,  with 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  a  precipitate  contain- 
ing the  silver,  combined  with  some  platinum  and 
chlorine,  separates,  and  the  yellowish-red  solution 
yields  on  evaporation  fine  large  red  crystals  of 
platinum  chloride.  The  compound  usually  called 
platinum  chloride  is  said  by  Roscoe  and  Schor- 
lemmer  to  be  chloroplatinic  acid,  Il2PtCl6-6H20, 
and  is  made  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitro-hydro- 
ehloric  acid,  and  evaporating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is  removed.  In  1826 
Gmeliu  of  Tubingen,  made  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  action  of  this  metal  on  the  economy.  In 
1841  Ferdinand  Hoefer  published  some  observa- 
tions on  the  same  subject.  The  latter  experi- 
mented chiefly  with  the  chloride,  formerly  called 
bichloride,  and  the  double  platinum  and  sodium, 
chloride.  They  are  both  poisonous,  the  chloride 
when  given  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen  grains  ( 1 
Gm.),  the  double  chloride  in  that  of  thirty  grains 
(2  Gm.).  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
chloride  is  applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  violent 
itching,  followed  by  an  eruption ;  administered 
internally,  it  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  occasions  headache.  The  double 
chloride  has  no  action  when  externally  applied, 
and,  when  given  internally,  operates  on  the  system 
in  a  less  sensible  manner  than  the  chloride.  It  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  augmenting  the  urine.  Hoefer 
ranks  the  preparations  of  platinum  with  the  alter- 
atives, by  the  side  of  those  of  iodine,  arsenic,  and 
gold.  He  considers  them  particularly  suited  to  the 
treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases:  the  chloride  to 
cases  of  long  standing  and  inveterate,  the  double 
chloride  to  those  which  are  recent.  Eight 
grains  may  be  made  into  sixteen  pills,  with  a 
drachm  of  the  extract  of  guaiacum  wood  of  the 
French  Codex,  and  sufficient  powdered  licorice  root. 
Of  these,  one,,  two,  or  three  may  be  taken  morning 
and  evening.  The  double  chloride  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  five  grains  of  the  chloride  and  eight 
of  pure  sodium  chloride  in  seven  fluidounces  of 
gum  water,  and  the  whole  may  be  taken  by  table- 
spoonfuls  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  For 
frictions  on  indolent  ulcers,  Hoefer  used  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm. )  of 
the  chloride,  thirty  grains  (2  Gm.)  of  extract 
of  belladonna,  and  am  ounce  (31  Gm.)  of  lard. 
(J.  P.  C,  xxvii.  213.)  The  dose  of  the  chloride 
is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  (0.032-0.13 
Gm.)  twice  a  day,  given  in  pill. 

Plumbago  europasa.  L.  Leadwort.  Dentel- 
laria.  (Fam.  Plumbaginacese. ) — A  perennial,  her- 
baceous plant,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  an  acrid  taste,  and,  when  chewed,  excites 
a  flow  of  saliva.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  root,  which  has  been  long  used  to  relieve 
toothache;  hence  its  French  name  dentelaire.  A 


decoction  of  the  root  in  olive  oil  has  been  highly 
recommended  for  itch.  A  crystallizable,  acrid 
principlej  called  plumbagin,  has  been  extracted 
from  the  root  by  Dulong.  (J.  P.  (J.  (2),  xiv. 
441.)  Plumbago  zeylanica  is  said  to  be  a  very 
powerful  diaphoretic. 

Pneumin. — This  is  a  yellowish,  odorless,  taste- 
less powder  obtained  by  the  action  of  formalde- 
hyde upon  creosote,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  methylenic  compounds  of  phenols 
of  beech  tar  and  their  ethers,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  Jacobson  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  in  pulmonic  catarrh  in  doses  of 
eight  grains  (0.5  Gm.)  three  to  five  times  a  day, 
as  required.  (See  Med.  Wochen.,  1900,  No.  36; 
1901,  No.  4.) 

Poiyformin. — Two  kinds  of  polyformin  are 
found  in  commerce,  soluble  and  insoluble.  The 
soluble  form,  di-resorcin-liexa-meihylene-tetra- 
mine,  (C6H4(0H)2)2-(CH2)6N4,  occurs  in  hand- 
some colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, insoluble  in  ether  and  oils,  and  is  used  as  an 
antiferment  and  diuretic.  Insoluble  polyformin 
results  when  polyatomic  phenols  or  such  as  pos- 
sess condensed  benzene  nuclei  are  dissolved  in  for- 
maldehyde, an  excess  of  ammonia  being  added 
subsequently;  if  resorcinol  be  used,  the  polyformin 
is  odorless,  amorphous,  and  yellowish  brown  in 
color.  The  name  polyformin  is  applied  particu- 
larly to  that  kind  which  is  employed  as  a  bac- 
tericide. 

Polygala.  Polygala  polygama,  Walt.  (P.  ru- 
bella, Muhl.)  (Fam.  Polygalacete. )  Bitter  Milk- 
wort. American  Bitter  Polygala.  Polygale,  Lai- 
tier,  Fr.  Kreutzblume,  Milchwurz,  G. — Bitter 
polygala  is  an  indigenous,  perennial  plant,  which 
was  formerly  official.  It  has  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent bitter  taste,  which  it  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol.  In  small  doses  bitter  polygala  is  tonic, 
in  larger,  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  It  appears  to  be 
closely  analogous  in  medicinal  virtues  to  Polygala 
amara,  L.,  of  Europe,  which  is  used  for  a  similar 
purpose.  From  the  seeds  of  the  P.  butyracea, 
Heck,  and  Schlag  ,  an  African  plant,  the  natives 
prepare  an  edible  fat.  (See  P.  J.,  xx.  Aug. 
1889.) 

Polymnia.  Polymnia  Uvedalia,  L.  Bear's  Foot. 
(Fam.  Composite. ) — Great  virtues  as  a  remedy  in 
malarial  splenic  enlargements  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  North  American  plant.  (See  Neicer 
Mat.  Med.,  53.) 

Poiypodium.— Various  species  of  this  genus  of 
ferns  are  asserted  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
Poiypodium  vulgare,  L.,  very  common  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  was  believed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  an  active  cholagogue  purgative,  and 
has  been  used  in  modern  times  as  an  expectorant 
in  chronic  catarrh  and  asthma.  Dose,  from  one 
to  eight  drachms  (3.9-31  Gm. ) ,  usually  given 
with  a  cathartic.  The  rhizome,  as  it  usually  oc- 
curs in  commerce,  is  about  as  thick  as  a  goose 
quill,  somewhat  contorted,  covered  with  brown, 
easily  separable  scales  (often  wanting),  furnished 
with  slender  radicles,  and  marked  by  numerous 
small  tubercles.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  its  odor  disagreeably  oleaginous, 
its  taste  peculiar,  sweetish,  somewhat  bitter,  and 
nauseous.  P.  adiantiforme,  of  Porto  Rico,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  be  a  powerful  antisyphi- 
litic.  It  must  be  used  freely  for  several  months  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  P.  friederichs- 
thalianum,  of  Central  America,  has  similar  prop- 
erties attributed  to  it. 
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Polytrichum.  Polytrichum  juniperinum,  Hedw. 
Hair  Cap  Moss.  Robin's  Rye. — This  indigenous  moss 
is  stated  by  William  Wood  to  be  a  powerful  diu- 
retic, and,  when  given  indefinitely  in  infusion, 
very  useful  in  dropsy.  (Am.  J.  M.  8.,  N.  S.,  xxvii. 
267.)  Ariel  Hunter  confirms  these  statements. 
(A'.  J.  Med.  Rep.,  ix.  417.) 

Pongamia.  Pongamia  glabra,  Vent.  (Fam. 
Leguminosse. ) — Pongamia  or  kurung  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  an  East  Indian  tree. 
It  is  deep  yellow  to  reddish  brown,  fluid  at  15.6° 
C.  (60°  F.),  but  below  that  it  is  solid  with  sp. 
gr.  of  0.9352  (P.  J.,  72,  p.  492).  It  is  especially 
commended  in  pityriasis  versicolor  and  other 
parasitic  skin  diseases.  (P.  J.,  February,  1883.) 

Populus.  Poplar. — In  most  trees  belonging  to 
this  genus  the  leaf-buds  are  covered  with  a  res- 
inous exudation,  which  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable, 
balsamic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  balsamic,  some- 
what pungent  taste.  It  is  abundant  in  the  buds 
of  Populus  nigra,  L.,  or  the  black  poplar  of 
Europe,  which  are  official  in  some  parts  of  that 
continent.  They  contain  resin  and  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil.  The  buds  of  P.  balsamifera,  L., 
growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
and  Siberia,  are  also  highly  balsamic;  and  a 
resin  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  the  tree,  which 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called 
tacamahac.  Balm  of  Oilead  buds  are  obtained 
from  P.  balsamifera  var.  candicans.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  poplar  buds  are  probably  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  turpentines  and  balsams. 
They  have  been  used  in  pectoral,  nephritic,  and 
rheumatic  complaints,  in  the  form  of  a  tinc- 
ture, and  a  liniment,  made  by  macerating  them 
in  oil,  has  been  applied  externally  in  local  rheu- 
matism. The  unguentum  populeum  of  European 
pharmacy  is  made,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  French  Codex,  by  bruising  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  boiling  in  2000  parts  of  lard,  with 
a  gentle  fire,  till  the  moisture  is  dissipated,  250 
parts,  each,  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  white  poppy, 
deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  and  black  nightshade ; 
then  adding  of  the  dried  buds  of  the  black  poplar, 
bruised,  400  parts;  digesting  for  twenty- four 
hours;  straining  with  strong  expression,  and 
finally  allowing  the  ointment  to  cool  after  defeca- 
tion. This  is  an  anodyne  ointment,  occasionally 
employed  in  Europe  in  painful  local  affections. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  poplar  buds  are 
capable  of  imparting  a  principle  to  ointments 
which  obviates  their  tendency  to  rancidity. 

The  bark  of  P.  tremuloides,  Michx.,  or  Ameri- 
can aspen,  and  of  P.  tremula,  L.,  or  European 
aspen,  is  possessed  of  tonic  properties,  and  has 
been  used  in  intermittent  fever.  In  the  bark  of 
the  latter  Braconnot  found  salicin,  C13H18O7,  and 
another  crystallizable  principle  which  he  named 
populin,  C2oH2208.  It  is  in  these,  probably,  that 
the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  bark  reside.  They 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  saturated  de- 
coction of  the  bark  with  solution  of  lead  subace- 
tate,  filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by 
sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering,  evaporating,  adding 
animal  charcoal  towards  the  end  of  the  evapora- 
tion, and  filtering  the  liquor  while  hot.  Salicin 
gradually  separates,  upon  the  cooling  of  the 
liquor,  in  the  form  of  crystals.  If,  when  this 
principle  has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  .in  the  liquid  be  saturated  by  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  the 
populin  will  be  precipitated.  If  this  be  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  redissolved 
in  boiling  water,  it  will  be  deposited,  upon  the 


cooling  of  the  liquid,  in  the  crystalline  state.  The 
leaves  of  P.  tremula  are  also  said  to  yield  more 
populin  than  does  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that 
both  principles  exist  in  the  bark  of  P.  tremu- 
loides and  other  species.  Schaak  (A.  J.  P.,  1892, 
226 )  found  a  bitter  principle  in  the  bark  of 
P.  alba,  L.,  which  was  most  likely  populin.  Salicin 
is  described  under  Salix.  Populin  is  very  light, 
purely  white,  of  a  bitter,  sweetish  taste,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  licorice.  It  is  soluble  in  1896 
parts  of  cold  and  about  70  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  loses  its 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  at  100° 
C.  (212°  F.),  and  at  180°  C.  (356°  F.)  it  fuses 
to  a  colorless  liquid,  from  which  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature benzoic  acid  may  be  sublimed.  Acetic 
acid  and  the  diluted  mineral  acids  dissolve  it, 
and,  upon  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  let  it  fall 
unchanged.  Piria  first  showed  it  to  be  benzoyl 
salicin,  Ci3H17  ( C7H5O )  07  +  2H20.  He  then  de- 
composed it  and  prepared  salicin  from  it.  Populin 
has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Schiff  and  by 
Dobbin  and  White  (P.  J.,  73,  p.  233).  When 
populin  is  boiled  with  baryta  water  or  milk  of 
lime,  the  benzoic  acid  precipitated  by  ferric  chlo- 
ride, the  excess  of  iron  removed  by  lime,  and  the 
excess  of  lime  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  remaining 
liquid  yields  salicin  on  evaporation.  The  same 
conversion  may  be  effected  by  heating  populin 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  to  100°  C. 
(212°  F.).  Piria  obtained  from  populin  28.9 
per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid.  (P.  J.,  xv.  378.) 
T.  L.  Phipson,  basing  his  experiments  upon  the 
results  of  Piria,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  popu- 
lin artificially  by  combining  salicin  and  benzoic 
acid.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dissolve 
the  two  substances  in  alcohol,  and  to  concentrate 
the  solution.  Crystals  are  formed  having  all  the 
characters  of  populin,  and  consisting  of  salicin  and 
benzoic  acid  combined  in  the  proportion  of  their 
equivalents.  (Chem.  News,  Dec.  6,  1862,  278.) 
The  flower-buds  of  P.  tremuloides  yielded  a  bitter 
resin  to  R.  Glenk.  It  was  of  yellowish-brown 
color,  strong  hop-like  odor,  and  had  a  melting 
point  of  51°  C.  (123.8°  F.).    (A.  J.  P.,  1889,  240.) 

Portulaca.  Portulaca  oleracea,  L.  Garden 
Purslane.  (Fam.  Portulacacese. ) — This  indigenous 
annual  has  been  considered  a  cooling  diuretic,  and 
recommended  in  scurvy  and  urinary  affections.  The 
seeds  have  been  thought  anthelmintic,  but  are  inert.  I 

Potassio-Mercuric   Iodide.     Mercuric  Potas- 
sium Iodide,    lodohydrargyrate  of  Potassium— It 
has  been  found  by  chemists  that  mercuric  iodide, 
Hgl2,   unites   with  the   more   positive  metallic 
iodides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  some- 
times called  iodohydrar gyrates.    These  have  been  J 
particularly  studied  by  Boullay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  i 
[2],  34,  345),  who  finds  that  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  will  dissolve  mercuric  [ 
iodide  in  the  ratio  of  three  molecules  of  the  mer- 
curie  salt  for  every  two  of  the  potassium  salt.  . 
When  the  solution  'is  cooled,  one  molecule  of  red  j 
mercuric  iodide  crystallizes  out,  and  then  from  the  I 
mother  liquor  deposits  yellow  prisms,  having  the  j 
composition  2(HgIa.KI)  +  3H20.     Clayton  sug- 
gests the  practical  method  of  simply  evaporating 
Nessler's    reagent   and    collecting   the  crystals. 
(Chem.   News,   1894,   102.)     This  is  an  active, 
preparation,  which  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  corrosive  sublimate.  ' 
It  is  formed  when  its  components  are  prescribed] 
together  extemporaneously.    It  is  not  deconrp" 
by  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  whi< 
frequently  used  as  a  vehicle  for  it. 
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Potassio-mercuric  iodide  was  suggested  by  F. 
L.  Winckler  as  a  qualitative  test  of  the  organic 
alkaloids.  F.  F.  Mayer  subsequently  employed,  for 
volumetric  analysis,  a  solution  made  with  13.546 
grammes  of  corrosive  sublimate,  49.8  grammes 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  a  liter  of  distilled  water. 
(See  Mercuric  Potassium  Iodide  Test  Solution, 
V.  S.  D.,  Part  III.)  For  further  observations, 
see  A.  J.  P.,  1880,  579,  and  1887,  1. 

Potassium  Bisulphate.  Potassii  Bisulphas. 
Acid  Sulphate  of  Potassium.  KHSO4  =  135.21. 
"  Take  of  Potassium  Sulphate,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid  one 
fluid  ounce  [Imperial  measure].  Place  the  Acid 
and  Salt  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  to  this 
apply  a  heat  capable  of  liquefying  its  contents, 
and  which  should  be  continued  until  acid  vapors 
cease  to  be  given  oft'.  The  Bisulphate,  which  con- 
cretes as  it  cools,  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle." 
Br.  It  is  often  a  by-product  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, being  left  as  residue  when  potassium  salts 
are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  It  is 
a  white  salt,  the  crystals  having  the  form  of 
right  rhombic  prisms  so  flattened  as  to  be  tabular. 
The  salt  has  a  bitter  and  extremely  acid  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  and  in 
less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol 
does  not  dissolve  it,  but  when  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution,  precipitates  the  neutral  sulphate.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  effloresces  slightly  on  the  sur- 
face, and  when  moderately  heated  readily  melts, 
md  runs  like  oil.  At  a  red  heat  it  loses  water  and 
lie  excess  of  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  a  neutral  sul- 
phate. Owing  to  its  excess  of  acid,  it  acts  pre- 
iisely  as  an  acid  on  the  carbonates,  causing  them 
0  effervesce.  It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies, 
tlkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates,  with  many 
)f  the  metals,  and  with  most  oxides.  This  salt 
ras  formerly  called  sal  enixum.  It  is  aperient, 
t  answers,  according  to  Barker,  for  preparing  a 
heap  aperient  effervescing  draught.  Equal 
veights — a  drachm,  for  instance- — of  the  bisul- 
ihate  and  of  sodium  carbonate  may  be  dissolved 
eparately,  each  in  two  fluidounces  of  water,  then 
nixed,  and  taken  in  the  state  of  effervescence. 
9ose,  one  or  two  drachms  ( 3.9-7.7  Gm. ) . 

Potassium  Bromate.  Potassii  Bromas.  Bro- 
nate  de  potasse,  Fr.  Kaliumbromat ,  Bromsaures 
tali,  G.  KB1O3. — This  salt  is  formed  in  the 
irocess  employed  for  making  the  bromide  and 
nay  be  separated  by  crystallization.  Colorless, 
ubical  or  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in  15  parts 
f  cold  and  2  parts  of  hot  water.  Like  potassium 
hlorate  it  oxidizes  matter  like  sugar  and  sulphur 
nd  must  be  mixed  with  great  caution,  with 
eadily  oxidizable  substances.  It  is  an  ingredient 
n  Koppeschaar's  solution  (which  see)  and  is 
mployed  in  titrating  phenol. 

Potassium  Chloride.  Potassii  Vhloridum. 
Galium  chloridum  (chloratum) .  Sal  digestivum 
'ylvii.  Sel  digestif,  Fr.  KOI. — An  important 
ource  of  this  salt  is  carnallite,  a  double  chloride 
f  potassium  and  magnesium  mined  at  Stassfurt. 
n  aolorless,  cubical  prisms,  without  odor,  the  taste 
esembling  common  table  salt;  very  soluble  in 
'ater,  slightly  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  chiefly  of 
alue  as  the  source  of  other  potassium  com- 
ounds. 

Potassium  Chloro-Platinite.— Eight  grains 
0.5  Gm.)  of  this  salt,  which  is  used  as  a  toning 
?ent  in  photography,  caused  death  in  an  infant 
f  two  months,  preceded  by  violent  gastro  enteritis 
nd  collapse.    ( B.  M.  ./.,  i.  189C.) 


Potassium  Cobalti=Ni trite.    Co2  ( N02 )  i2K6  + 

2H20  —  934.32. — When  potassium  nitrite  is  added 
to  a  cobalt  salt  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
nitrogen  is  set  free,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
double  cobaltic  and  potassium  nitrite  separates  as 
a  yellowish  crystalline  powder,  almost  totally 
insoluble  in  acid  solution.  Wolcott  Gibbs  having 
suggested  that  this  nitrite  might  be  less  fugacious 
than  other  nitrites,  on  account  of  its  stability  and 
relative  insolubility,  J.  W.  Roosevelt  tried  it 
in  doses  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  grain 
(0.016-0.032  Gm.),  every  two  hours,  in  kidney 
cases  with  high  arterial  tension  and  dyspnoea,  in 
asthma,  and  also  in  cardiac  valvular  diseases.  He 
stated  that  the  effects  of  the  drug  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  nitrites,  beginning  in  fifteen  minutes 
and  lasting  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide.  Ferridcyanide  of 
Potassium.  Red  Potassium  Prussiate.  KeFe2Cyi2. 
This  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
through  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
until  the  liquid  ceases  to  form  a  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  a  proof  that  the 
whole  of  the  ferrocyanide  has  been  converted  into 
the  ferricyanide.  The  solution,  by  due  evapora- 
tion, yields  the  compound  in  question.  It  may 
also  be  prepared,  in  the  dry  way,  by  agitating 
finely  powdered  ferrocyanide  with  chlorine  as  long 
as  it  is  absorbed.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of 
this  compound  is  that  two  atoms  of  chlorine  with- 
draw from  two  molecules  of  the  ferrocyanide  two 
atoms  of  potassium,  forming  potassium  chloride, 
which  remains  in  the  mother  water,  while  the  two 
atoms  of  iron,  having  assumed  the  ferric  condi- 
tion, together  with  the  remaining  potassium, 
saturate  the  cyanogen.  The  reaction  is  explained 
by  the  following  equation : 

2K4Fe  ( ON )  6  +  Cl2  =  K6Fe2  ( ON )  12  +  2KC1 
The  radical  ferricyanogen  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  two  molecules  of  ferroeyan- 
ogen,  and  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  symbol 
Cfdy.  This  salt,  discovered  by  Gmelin,  is  in  beau- 
tiful deep  hyacinth-red  anhydrous  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water.  Its  solution 
forms  a  delicate  test  for  ferrous  salts,  with  which 
it  produces  a  blue  precipitate;  but  with  ferric 
salts  it  only  strikes  a  green  or  brown  color.  It 
is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  (See  Test 
Solutions,  Part  III.) 

Potassium  Glycerophosphate.  Potassii  Olyc- 
crophosphas.  C3H7O3.PO3K2—  The  salt  is  very 
hygroscopic  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  more 
permanent  commercial  form  is  a  50  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  ner- 
vine in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains  (0.2- 
0.4  Gm.). 

Potassium  Iodate.  Potassii  Todas.  Todate  de 
Potasse,  Fr.  Kaliumjodat,  Jodsaures  Kali,  G. 
Demarquay  and  Oustin  propose  the  following 
mode  of  preparation,  which  is  followed  by  the  Br. 
Pharm.  (1885)  in  making  its  test  solution.  Take 
of  iodine  and  potassium  chlorate,  each,  one  part, 
and  mix  them  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  pre- 
viously acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  heated  to  ebullition.  As  soon  as  chlorine 
ceases  to  escape,  treat  the  liquid  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  barium  chloride.  Wash  with 
distilled  water,  and  decompose  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  the  barium  iodate  precipitated;  filter 
to  separate  the  barium  sulphate,  and  slowly  evapo- 
rate the  solution.  Wash  with  distilled  water  the 
crystals  of  iodic  acid  that  are  formed,  dissolve 
them  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  saturate  with 
potassium  bicarbonate.  On  cooling  the  iodate  is 
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deposited  in  small  crystals.  Stas  prepares  it  by 
moderately  heating  equal  molecular  weights  of  po- 
tassium iodide  and  chlorate,  dissolving  out  the 
chloride  formed  with  cold  water,  and  repeatedly 
crystallizing  the  iodate  from  hot  water.  (A.  J.  P., 
1870,  217.)  Egidio  Pollacci  has  found  that  phos- 
phorus affords  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  iodate, 
as  does  also  the  iodate  for  phosphorus,  free  iodine 
being  liberated.  (J.  P.  G.,  4e  ser.,  xx.  104.) 
Demarquay  and  Custin  assert  that  potassium 
iodate  is  superior  to  potassium  chlorate  as  a 
local  remedy  in  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  sto- 
matitis, ptyalism,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  pharyngeal  and  buccal  mucous  membrane. 
Dose,  from  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26-0.5  Gm.). 
(Dorvault's  Rev.  Pharm.,  1858.) 

Potassium  Nitrite.  Potassii  Nitris. — Nitrite  of 
Potassium  ( KN02  —  84.55 )  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  fusing  saltpetre  with  lead,  which  withdraws  one 
atom  of  oxygen  from  the  former,  changing  it 
thereby  to  litharge.  It  is  a  white,  fusible,  and 
uncrystallizable  mass,  usually  cast  into  sticks 
like  the  hydroxide.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  It  shares 
the  activities  of  the  nitrites,  producing  in  animals 
their  physiological  effects,  and  being  capable  of 
replacing  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Its 
influence  is  comparatively  slow  and  permanent. 
Five  grains  (0.32  Gm.)  have  produced  mild  poison- 
ing.   Dose,  three  grains  (0.2  Gm. ). 

Potassium  Percarbonate,  K2C206,  is  a  color- 
less powder  which  slowly  decomposes  under  the 
action  of  water,  as  follows: 

K2C206  +  H20  =  2KHC03  +  O 
In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  per- 
carbonate decomposes  and  forms  hydrogen  peroxide. 
i  KaC206  +  2H2S04  =  2KHS04  +  2C02  +  H202 
This  substance  has  not  as  yet  been  used  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  material 
known  as  antihypo,  much  used  in  photography, 
and  which  has  been  recommended  by  Miiller  for 
the  purposes  of  decolorizing  and  counterstaining 
tubercular  bacilli.  He  washes  the  preparations" 
for  this  purpose  in  50  to  70  per  cent,  alcohol 
and  places  them  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  5  to  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  percarbonate,  and 
after  differentiating  rinses  in  water  and  counter- 
stains  with  methylene  blue. 

Potassium  Perchlorate.  Potassii  Perchloras. 
Ttii  per  chlorate  of  Potassium.  KC104=  137.56. 
This  salt  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  chlorate 
until  it  begins  to  assume  a  pasty  condition.  The 
cooled  mass  consists  of  potassium  perchlorate  and 
chloride.  The  absence  of  undecomposed  chlorate 
may  be  known  by  a  sample  failing  to  communicate 
a  yellow  color  to  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mass 
must  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water,  when  perchlorate  crystallizes 
out.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Its  effects  are  wholly  different  from 
those  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  it  has  been  com- 
mended in  intermittents.    (Ann.  Thdr.,  1869,  141.) 

Potassium  Persulphate.  Potassii  Persulphas. 
Kahumpersulfat,  G.  Anthion. — Obtained  by  elec- 
trolyzing  a  solution  of  potassium  bisulphate. 
Colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  about  50  parts  of 
water.  Used  in  photography,  owing  to  its  oxi- 
dizing of  sodium  thiosulphate  to  sulphate. 

Potassium  Phosphate.  Potassii  Phosphas. 
1  hosphate  of  Potassium.  K2HP04  =  173.01.— The 
potassium  phosphate  which  has  come  into  use  as  a 
medicine  is  the  dipotassic  orthophosphate,  having 
a  composition  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
medicinal  sodium  and  ammonium  phosphates.  It 


may  be  formed  precisely  as  sodium  phosphate  Lb 
prepared;  or  by  nearly  saturating,  by  means  oi 
potassium  carbonate,  common  or  orthophosphorie 
acid,  H3P04.  The  medicinal  potassium  phosphate 
is  a  white,  amorphous,  deliquescent  salt,  crystal- 
lizing with  difficulty.  It  has  been  given  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofula  and  phthisis  with  supposed 
advantage.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
(0.05-2.0  Gm.),  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  water. 

Potassium  Picrate.  Potassii  Picras.  Kalium- 
pikrat,  Pikrinsaures  Kalium,  G.  C6H2(N02)30K. 
This  salt  may  be  made  by  neutralizing  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  20  parts  of  picric  acid  with  7  parts  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  crystallizing  in  a  cool 
place.  Small  yellow  crystals,  or  a  yellow  powder 
of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  230  parts  of  cold 
water  and  15  parts  of  hot  water;  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  It  must  be  handled  with  care  as 
it  explodes  by  a  blow  or  when  heated. 

Potassium  Silicate.  Potassii  Silicas. — Silicate 
of  Potassium,  K2Si03,  also  known  as  soluble  glass, 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  sodium  salt. 
These  salts  have  been  used  in  rheumatism,  gout, 
etc.  (A.  J.  P.,  1857,  314;  Ann.  Ther.,  1865,  236), 
but  are  probably  of  no  service.  They  form  excel 
lent  substitutes  for  starch,  dextrin,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  in  the  preparation  of  immovable  surgical 
dressings.  The  solution  is  applied,  of  a  syrupy 
consistence,  by  means  of  a  brush,  to  the  bandages, 
upon  which  it  rapidly  hardens,  requiring  only  five 
or  six  hours  for  this  result.  The  facility  of  re- 
moving the  bandages  by  means  of  hot  water  is 
another  advantage  which  potassium  silicate  pos 
sesses  over  most  other  dressings.  (J.  P.  C.,  4e 
s6r.,  iv. ) 

Potassium  Sulphite.     U.  S.  1880.  Potassii 
Sulphis.     K2803.2H20=:  192.95.     Kali  Sulfuro 
sum,  Sulfis  Potassicus,  8.  Kalicus.     Sulfite  dc 
Potasse,  Fr.    Schwefligsaures  Kali,  G. — Potassium 
sulphite  is  prepared  by  causing  sulphurous  acid 
to  pass  through  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  until  decidedly  acid;    an  equal  weight 
of  potassium  carbonate  is  now  added.    The  sul- 
phite crystallizes  out  upon  standing.  "White, 
opaque,  obliquely-rhombic,  octahedral  crystals,  or 
a  crystalline  powder,  somewhat  deliquescent,  odor- 
less, having  a  bitter,  saline,  and  sulphurous  taste, 
and  a  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  Solu- 
ble in  4  parts  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  and 
in  5  parts  of  boiling  water;  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol.    When  gently  heated,  the  salt  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization   (18.5  per  cent.):  at  ■ 
red  heat  it  is  decomposed  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
an  alkaline  reaction.   The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  yields  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  pitartrate  of 
sodium.    Addition  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  aqueous  solution  gives  rise  to  the  odor  oi 
burning  sulphur,  and  the  solution  does  not  become 
cloudy    (difference  from  hyposulphite) ."     U.  S{ 
1880.'  It  decrepitates  when  heated.    In  the  air 
effloresces,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  being  partially' 
converted  into  the  sulphate.    The  occurrence  of  a 
vellow  precipitate,  when  it  is  added  to  a  solutior: 
"of  platinic  chloride,  shows'  that  it  is  a  salt  ol 
potassium.    "A  one  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  oj 
the  salt,  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloin 
acid,  should  produce  no  precipitate,  or,  at  most, 
only  a  white  cloudiness,  on  the  addition  of  a.  few 
drops  of  test-solution  of  chloride  of  barium  (limit 
of  sulphate) .   If  0.485  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  25  Cc.  of  water,  and  a  little  gelatinized  starct 
added,  at  least  45  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solutioi 
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of  iodine  should  be  required,  until  a  permanent 
blue  tint  appears  after  stirring  (corresponding  to 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  pure  Potassium  Sul- 
phite)." V.  S.  1880. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  this  salt  are  essentially 
those  of  the  other  sulphites.  It  acts  only  as  a 
slight  laxative  and  diuretic.  From  four  to  six 
drachms  (15.5-23.5  Gm. )  in  twenty-four  hours 
have  been  given  without  unpleasant  results.  It 
escapes  from  the  system  with  the  urine,  and  may 
be  found  for  some  hours  unchanged  in  the  state 
of  the  sulphite;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
potassium  sulphate  is  found  in  the  urine  in- 
stead of  the  sulphite,  proving  that  the  salt  under- 
goes oxidation  in  the  body.  It  was  at  one  time 
much  used  as  a  germicide  in  bacterial  diseases, 
but  has  no  power  over  microscopic  organisms  in 
the  blood,  and  has  passed  out  of  vogue. 

The  local  effects  of  the  salt  are  probably  less 
doubtful  than  the  constitutional,  but  even  as  a 
local  remedy  it  is  inferior  to  sodium  sulphite  and 
sulphurous  acid.  Dose,  from  fifteen  grains  to  a 
drachm  (1-3.9  Gm.),  repeated  so  as  to  amount  to 
from  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate.  Potassii  Sulpho- 
-yanas.  KSCN.  Sulfocyanure  de  Potassium,  Fr. 
Kalium  Sulfocyanat,  Rhodankalium,  G. — Potas- 
sium sulphocyanate,  formerly  called  potassium  sul- 
)hocyanide,  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  an  iron  vessel, 
tt  a  low  red  heat,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  dried 
lotassium  ferrocyanide  and  one  part  of  sublimed 

Iulphur.  The  mass  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in  boil- 
ag  water,  and  to  decompose  some  ferric  sulpho- 
yanate,  the  solution  is  treated  with  potassium 
arbonate,  which  throws  down  the  iron  as  a  car- 
onate,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  fresh 
ortion  of  potassium  sulphocyanate.  The  whole  is 
hen  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtered  to 
eparate  the  precipitated  iron,  and  evaporated 
hat  crystals  may  form.  These  are  purified  from 
otassium  carbonate  by  being  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
'hich  takes  up  the  sulphocyanate  and  leaves  the 
arbonate.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  allowed 
o  crystallize.  Potassium  sulphocyanate  is  in 
>ng,  striated,  anhydrous  prisms,  deliquescent  in 
moist  atmosphere,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
aving  a  cooling,  somewhat  biting  taste.  It  has 
een  proposed  by  Sommering  as  a  substitute  for 
ydrocyanic  acid  and  potassium  cyanide,  on  the 
round  that  it  possesses  the  same  therapeutic 
roperties  without  their  inconveniences. 
Potentilla. — Potentilla  reptans,  L.,  the  creeping 
nquefoil  of  Europe,  and  Potentilla  canadensis, 
.,  the  common  cinquefoil  of  America  (Fam.  Bosa- 
■se),  have  each  been  used  as  astringents  in 
iarrhcea,  chronic  catarrhs,  night  sweats,  etc. 
wording  to  J.  C.  Peacock  {A.  J.  P.,  433,  1900), 
"ied  P.  norvegica,  L.,  contains  four,  and  P.  cana- 
iasis  thirteen,  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 
Powder  of  Algaroth.  Pulvis  Algarothi.  Oxy- 
rforide  of  Antimony.  Nitro-muriatic  Oxide  of 
ntimony. — A  powder  rarely  used  now.  For  a 
■scription  of  its  uses,  properties,  etc.,  see  14th 
ition  U.  S.  D. 

Prasoid. — A  solution,  of  which  one  hundred 
ops  contain.  0.135  Gm.  of  globularin  and  0.153 
d.  of  globularetin.  It  is  used  in  gout  and  rheu- 
atism  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
'•75-1.0  Cc. ),  three  times  daily. 
Primula. — The  leaves  of  the  various  species  of 
is  genus  produce  irritation  when  handled,  due 
a  secretion  in  the  glandular  hairs.  From  the 
ots  of  Primula  grand i flora,  Bongault  and  Alland 


have  separated  a  crystalline  polyatomic  alcohol, 
primulite,  which  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
heptatomic  alcohol  volemite.  (G.  li.  A  IS  135 
790.) 

Prinos.     Black  Alder.     Winterberry.  Fever- 
bush.    Prinos,  Fr.,  G. — The  U.  S.  P.  formerly  rec- 
ognized under  this  name  the  bark  of  Ilex  ver- 
ticillata  (L. ),  A.  Gray  (Prinos  verticillatus,  L.) 
(Fam.  Uicaceae).  This  shrub  grows  in  the  United 
States  from   Canada   to   Florida,   and  west  to 
Missouri   and   Wisconsin,   frequenting  low,  wet 
places.    The  berries,  which  have  a  bitter,  sweet- 
ish, somewhat  acrid  taste,  are  sometimes  used  me- 
dicinally for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bark.  The 
dried  bark  was  officially  described  as  in  "  thin, 
slender  fragments,  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  (1  Mm.)  thick,  fragile,  outer  surface  brown- 
ish ash-colored,  with  whitish  patches  and  blackish 
dots  and  lines,  the  corky  layer  easily  separating 
from  the  green  tissue;   inner  surface  pale  green- 
ish   or   yellowish;     fracture    short,  tangentially 
striate;    nearly  inodorous,  bitter,  slightly  astrin- 
gent."   U.  8.  1880.    It  has  no  odor,  but  a  bitter 
and  slightly  astringent  taste.    Boiling  water  ex- 
tracts its  virtues.    William  J.  Lerch  failed  to  find 
berberine  in  it.    (.4.  J.  P.,  1873,  251.) 

Black  alder  has  been  considered  tonic  and  as- 
tringent, and  has  been  used  in  diarrhoea  and  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  but  has  no  anti- 
periodic  properties.  In  eases  of  flabby  or  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers  it  is  popularly  used  both  locally 
and  internally  in  decoction  (two  ounces  in  three 
pints  of  water  boiled  to  a  quart).  Dose,  from  two 
to  three  fluidounces  (60-90  Cc). 

Prioria.  Prioria  Copaifera.  Griseb.  (Fam. 
Leguminosa?.) — The  oil  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
and  yields  an  exudate  which  is  known  as  the 
gum  of  the  oil  tree.  This  is  a  thick  adhesive 
liquid,  resembling  copaiba,  usually  turbid  on  ac- 
count of  a  greenish  substance,  which,  however, 
finally  subsides,  leaving  a  clear,  brownish-yellow 
liquid.  For  chemical  study,  see  A.  J.  P.,  Jan. 
1898. 

Propione.  Di-ethyl-ketone.  C2H6.C0.C2H6. 
(Corresponding  to  acetone  or  di-methyl-ketone. ) 
A  mobile,  easily  soluble  liquid,  boiling  at  101°  C. 
(213.8°  F.).  Dose,  as  an  hypnotic,  from  eight  to 
forty-five  grains  ( 0.5-3.0  Gm. ) . 

Propyl  Alcohol  (  normal  propyl  alcohol,  C2H5. 
CH2OH)  is  formed  in  the  fermentation  of  certain 
sugar  and  wine  residues,  as  from  the  marc  of 
grapes,  and  is  separated  from  the  fusel  oil  of  this 
fermentation.  It  is  a  colorless,  pleasant-smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  96°  C.  (204.8°  F.). 

Protargol.  Protargolum. — A  combination  of 
silver  and  albumin,  containing  about  8  per  cent, 
of  metallic  silver.  A  yellow  powder,  soluble  in 
1  part  of  water,  the  solution  not  being  affected 
by  heat,  albumin,  hydrochloric  acid,  weak  sodium 
chloride  solution  or  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  dry  salt  as  well  as  the  solution  should  be 
protected  from  light.  It  is  especially  valuable 
because  of  its  non-irritant  properties;  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  producing  no  pain,  only  a  slight 
burning  sensation,  when  applied  to  the  eye.  A 
%  to  2  per  cent,  solution  may  be  used  in  acute 
gonorrhoea;  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution,  in  ure- 
thritis. 

Protea.  Protea  mellifera,  Thunb.  (Fam.  Pro- 
teacea>, )  Sugar  Bush. — A  plant  growing  in  South 
Africa,  from  the  leaves  of  which  Merring  Beck  in 
1886  obtained  proteacin.  Merck  and  Hesse  sub- 
sequently named  the  principle  leucodrin.  Hesse 
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found  the  leaves  to  yield  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
hydroquinone  associated  with  proteacic  acid.  (P. 
J.,  1896,  426.) 

Protogen. — An  albuminoid  compound,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  on  serum  or 
egg  albumin.  Used  as  a  dietetic  food  for  children. 
Dose,  two  ounces  (62  Gm.),  twice  daily  in  enema. 

Prunella.  Prunella  vulgaris,  L.  Self-heal. 
Heal-all.  Brunella  vulgaris.  Paquerette,  Fr. 
Braunelle,  Braunheil,  G. — A  small  perennial 
labiate  herb,  which  is  common  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  hemorrhages  and  diarrhcea,  and  as  a  gargle 
in  sore  throat. 

Psidium.  Psidium  Guajava,  L.  (P.  pomiferum, 
L.,  and  P.  pyriferum,  L.)  (Fam.  Myrtacese. ) 
Guava. — Hartwich  has  examined  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  from  India.  (See  Ph. 
Rev.,  1896,  257.) 

Psoralea.— Of  this  genus  (Fam.  Leguminosse) 
various  species  are  useful.  P.  castorea,  S.  Wats., 
P.  mephitica,  S.  Wats.,  and  especially  P.  esculenta, 
Pursh,  are  all  employed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwestern  United  States,  and  by  the  settlers, 
as  articles  of  food,  P.  esculenta  being  the  prairie 
turnip  or  prairie  potato,  the  tipsinah  and  taahgu 
of  the  Indians.  C.  Richardson  found  in  it  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  5  per  cent,  of  a  new, 
rapidly  crystallizing  sugar,  which  has  not  been 
further  investigated.  P.  glandulosa,  L.,  culen, 
yolochiahitl,  of  the  Mexican  Pharmacopoeia,  yields 
a  leaf  which  is  used  as  a  tonic  or  anthelmintic, 
and  an  emetic  root.  P.  bituminosa,  of  Europe, 
and  P.  physodes,  Dougl.,  of  California,  are  popu- 
larly considered  tonic  and  emmenagogue,  while 
P.  pedunculata  (Mill.),  Vail.  (P.  melilotoides, 
Michx. )  (Congo  root,  Bob's  root,  Samson's  snake- 
root),  of  Virginia,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
aromatic  bitter  tonic,  especially  useful  in  chronic 
diarrhcea.  The  part  employed  is  the  root,  from 
which  MacNair  obtained  about  2  per  cent,  of 
a  volatile  oil,  having  the  specific  gravity  0.93,  a 
pungent  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  neutral  reac- 
tion; also  a  bitter  principle,  but  not  tannin. 
For  further  description  see  A.  J.  P.,  July,  1889; 
also  14th  and  16th  editions  of  U.  S.  D.  P.  coryli- 
folia,  L.,  of  India,  yields  an  oleoresin  which  is 
used  in  the  treatment  of  leucoderma  and  other 
skin  diseases.   (P.  J.,  Sept.  1881.) 

Ptelea.  Ptelea  trifoliata,  L.  Water  Ash. 
Wing  Seed.  Shrubby  Trefoil.  Hop  Tree.  Orme  d 
trois  feuilles,  Fr.  Eopfenbaum,  Kleebaum,  G. 
(Fam.  Rutaceae.) — This  is  a  shrub,  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  growing  in  rocky  places  from  Long 
Island  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas  and  Minnesota. 
The  root  bark,  dried,  occurs  in  cylindrical  rolls  or 
quills,  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter  and  from  one 
to  several  inches  long,  of  a  light  brownish  color, 
irregularly  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
epidermis.  Internally  it  is  a  yellowish  white,  but 
darkens  by  exposure.  It  has  a  peculiar  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitter,  persistently  pungent, 
and  slightly  acrid,  yet  not  disagreeable  taste.  It 
yields  its  virtue  to  water,  but  more  readily  to 
alcohol.  Steer  found  it  to  contain  an  oleoresin 
of  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  He  also  extracted 
from  it  the  alkaloid  berberine,  which  is  probably 
the  tonic  principle,  while  the  oleoresin  may  impart 
to  the  bark  somewhat  stimulant  properties.  (A. 
J.  P,  1867,  337.  See  also  Ibid.,  1862,  198.)  It 
is  said  to  haw  been  much  employed  among  the 
physicians  of  the  Western  States  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dyspepsia,  and  generally  in  diseases  re- 
quiring a  mild,  non-irritating,  bitter  tonic. 


Ptomaines. — Within  recent  years  a  class  of 
very  interesting  compounds  have  been  described 
and  are  known  under  this  name.  They  are  alka- 
loid-like bases  obtained  from  animal  tissue  after 
decomposition  has  commenced,  hence  sometimes 
called  cadaveric  alkaloids.  Bence  Jones  and  Du- 
pre  {Ph.  Centralh.,  16,  No.  10)  first  published  a 
notice  of  the  finding  of  an  alkaloid-like  base  from 
a  decomposing  human  liver.  Its  sulphate  solution 
fluoresced,  and  in  other  ways  resembled  quinine, 
yielding  precipitates  also  with  the  usual  alkaloidal 
reagents,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  phosphomolyli- 
dic  acid,  and  gold  and  platinic  chlorides.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Marquardt  had  isolated  such 
bases  even  previous  to  this.  The  chief  investiga- 
tors of  this  class  of  alkaloids  have  been  Selmi, 
who  first  systematically  studied  them  and  gave 
them  the  name  ptomaines,  and  Brieger,  who  since 
1882  has  published  a  series  of  elaborate  studies 
and  has  classified  their  reactions.  From  cadavers 
which  had  been  buried  one,  three,  six,  and  ten 
months,  in  different  cases,  Selmi  obtained  bases 
of  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  all  of  which  formed 
characteristic  crystalline  compounds  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  iodide  containing  dissolved 
iodine.  Three  were  soluble  in  ether,  but  not  poi- 
sonous; one,  insoluble  in  ether  but  soluble  in 
amyl  alcohol,  was  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous, 
producing  in  rabbits  tetanus,  strong  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  death.  All 
of  these  bodies  are  precipitated  by  the  usual  alka- 
loidal reagents,  although  they  do  not  give  the 
color  reactions  of  the  alkaloids.  They,  however, 
change  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Brieger's 
researches  established  the  additional  fact  that 
ptomaines  are  formed  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
decay,  and  that  they  are  in  general  of  a  non- 
benzenoid  character,  but  that  as  putrefaction  con- 
tinues .they  gradually  disappear  and  give  place 
to  well-known  benzenoid  compounds,  phenol,  cresol, 
indol,  etc.  Brieger  studied  the  ptomaines  from 
(a)  putrid  horse  flesh,  beef,  and  human  muscular 
tissue;  (6)  from  putrid  fish;  (c)  from  putrid 
cheese;  {d)  from  putrid  glue;  and  (e)  from  j 
putrid  yeast.  The  bases  obtained  are  of  two  | 
classes.  At  first  are  obtained  oxygenated  bases, 
like  choline,  C5H15NO2,  muscarine,  C5H15NO3, 
neurine,  CeHi3N0,  gadinine,  C7H18NO2,  and  teta- 
nine,  C13H20N2O4.  These  seem  later  to  disappear, 
and  amines  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  products. 
Among  those  mentioned,  the  simplest  are  dimethyl- 
amine,  (CH3)2NH,  trimethylamine,  (CHaJaN, 
and  triethylamine,  (C2H5)3N.  A  number  of  the 
others  seem  to  be  diamines,  like  putrescine,  C4H12  j, 
N2,  cadaverine,  C6H14N2,  saprine,  C5H16N2,  neu-  jj 
ridine,  C5H14N2,  all  four  discovered  by  Brieger 
in  the  cadaver,  collidine,  C8HnN,  hydrocollidine,  \ 
C11H13N,  parvoline,  C9H13N,  and  tyrotoxicon  (di- < 
azobenzene),  C6H5N2,  discovered  by  Vaughan  in 
poisonous  cheese  and  in  ice  cream  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  stale. 

The  formation  of  these  volatile  and  frequently! 
actively  poisonous  bases  in  the  cadaver  would  | 
seem  to  make  the  task  of  the  toxieologist  very  dim-' 
cult  when  the  search  for  poisonous  bases  has  beeni 
delayed  until  decomposition  has  set  in.    Any  re- 
agent or  reagents,  therefore,  which  will  enablel 
the  chemist  to  decide  between  vegetable  bases  andi 
these  ptomaines  becomes  very  important.  Brouar-l  I 
del  and  Bontury  (C.  R.  A.  S.,  92,  1056)  state  that!  j 
they  have  found  such  a  decisive  reagent  in  potas-i 
sium  ferrieyanide.    This  compound  when  treated; 
with  a  solution  of  a  pure  vegetable  alkaloid  is 
unacted  upon  by  it;   while,  under  the  same  con- 
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ditions,  it  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of 

ferrocyanide  by  a  ptomaine,  and  thus  becomes 

capable  of  forming  Prussian  blue  with  a  ferric 
salt.  Up  to  the  present  but  two  exceptions  to  this 
rule  have  been  found, — morphine,  which  readily 
reduces  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  veratrine, 
which  gives  traces  of  such  reduction.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  in  this  last  case  the  reducing 
action  is  due  to  certain  impurities  which  the 
investigators  were  unable  to  remove  completely 
from  the  veratrine  employed  by  them. 

Ptomaines  are  probably' devoid  of  medicinal  prop- 
erties, but  are  of  great  interest  to  the  toxicologist, 
not  only  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  excessively  fatal  in 
their  effects  upon  the  animal  economy.  '  The  well- 
known  action  of  putrescent  flesh,  the  curious 
poisonings  sometimes  produced  by  lobsters  and 
other  animals  which  feed  upon  carrion,  are  in  all 
probability  caused  by  them.  In  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by  putrid  animal  matters, 
our  present  knowledge  only  justifies  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and 
the  meeting  of  the  various  indications  as  they 
arise.  For  fuller  information  as  to  the  formation  of 
ptomaines,  their  detection,  separation,  and  clinical 
features,  see  Ptomaines  and  other  Animal  Alka- 
loids, by  A.  C.  Farquharson,  M.D.  Bristol,  Eng. : 
John  Wright  &  Co.,  1892. 

Pulmoform.  Methylenc-diguaiacol. 
rH   .C6H3(OCH3)  (OH)      ™  .     .  ,  , 

0Ha<C6H3(0CH3)  (OH)"  Thls  18  a  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  formaldehyde  upon 
guaiacol.  It  is  a  yellow,  tasteless  powder,  having 
the  same  properties  as  pneumin,  for  which  it  may 
be  substituted  in  the  same  dose. 

Pulmonaria.  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  L.  Lung- 
wort. Pulmonaire,  Fr.  Lungenkraut,  G.  (Fam. 
Boraginacese. ) — An  herbaceous  perennial,  Euro- 
pean plant,  sometimes  cultivated.  The"  leaves 
have  been  employed  in  catarrh,  haemoptysis,  and 
consumption,  but  their  virtues  are  doubtful. 

Pulsatilla.  U.  8.  1890.  Pulsatilla.—"  The  herb 
of  Anemone  Pulsatilla  and  of  Anemone  pralensis 
Linn6  (nat.  ord.  Ranunculacew) ,  collected  soon 
after  flowering.  It  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  not  be  kept  longer  than  one  year."  U.  8.  1890. 

The  genus  Anemone  is  composed  of  small  herbal 
plants  growing  in  almost  all  the  temperate  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  probably  possessed  very 
?enerally  of  the  acrid  rubefacient  properties  of 
;he  Ranunculacese.  The  A.  ludoviciana,  Nutt. 
(Pulsatilla  ludoviciana  (Nutt.),  Heller,  A.  nuttal- 
Wta,  Gray),  an  American  species,  growing  in 
Minnesota  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
ws  been  employed  with  supposed  advantage  by 
V.  H.  Miller  of  St.  Paul,  in  chronic  diseases  of 
he  eyes,  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  syphilitic 
Sections.  A.  W.  Miller  also  found  anemonin 
n  it.  (A.  J.  P.,  1862,  p.  300;  see  also  A.  J.  P., 
lv.  299.)  A.  nemorosa,  L.,  which  is  common  in 
airope,  is  said  to  act  as  a  poison  to  cattle,  pro- 
ucing  bloody  urine  and  convulsions.  It  is  stated 
lso  to  have  proved,  when  applied  to  the  head,  a 
peedy  cure  for  tinea  capitis.  It  is  probable  that 
he  American  A.  quinquefolia,  L.,  at  first  described 
s  a  variety  of  A.  nemorosa,  has  similar  prop- 
rties. 

4.  patens,  L.,  var.  nuttalliana,  Gray,  was  for- 
merly recognized  as  a  source  of  pulsatilla.  The 
lant  is  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
raph  as  A.  ludoviciana.  As  Gray  has  pointed 
Jt>  it  is  more  like  A.  Pulsatilla,  L.,  than  like 
•  patens,  L. 


A.  Pulsatilla,  L.  (Pulsatilla  vulgaris,  Mill.) 
This  plant  has  its  flower-stalk  from  five  to  eight 
inches  high,  with  large  solitary  flowers,  having 
six  dull  violet-purple  sepals,  which  are  very  downy 
on  the  exterior,  and  an  involucre  which  is  at  first 
near  the  flower  and  afterwards  becomes  more  re- 
mote. The  radical  leaves  are  on  long  footstalks, 
and  two  or  three  times  divided  into  long  linear 
segments.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  England 
and  Northern  Europe. 

Beckurts  obtained  anemone  camphor  by  treat- 
ing in  each   case  the  aqueous  distillate  of  A. 
nemorosa,  A.  pratensis,  and  A.  Pulsatilla  with 
chloroform.    It  is  unstable,  splitting  easily  into 
anemonin  and  anemonic  acid,  the  latter,  when 
treated  with  alkalies,  yielding  anemoninic  acid, 
Ci0H1206.      (P.   J.,    1885,   365.)      The  formula 
of  anemonin   is   Ci0H8O4.     It   is   only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether 
or  water.    It  is  decomposed  at  temperatures  above 
152°  C.  (305.6°  F.),  and  dissolves  in  alkalies  with 
yellow  color,  changing  at  the  same  time  into  ane- 
monic acid,  Ci0H1005.    Hanriot  (./.  C.  8.,  1887, 
843)  has  further  studied  anemonin.    He  finds  that 
it  melts  at  156°  C.  (312.8°  F.)  and  decomposes  at 
270°  C.  (518°  F.)  with  partial  sublimation.  With 
zinc  dust  or  hydriodie  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  is  formed  which  ap- 
pears to  be  cymene  or  cumene.    If  anemonin  be 
dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with  excess 
of  bromine,  it  will  yield  the  compound  C10H8Br4 
04;    this  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  octohedra 
which  do  not  melt  without  decomposition.  When 
treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion, anemonin  yields  hydroanemonin,  CioH1204, 
which  crystallizes  from  boiling  petroleum  in  large 
colorless  lamina?  which  contain  1  molecule  of  H20, 
melt  at  78°  C.  (172.4  F.),  and  distil  without  de- 
composition at  from  210°  to  212°  C.  (410°-414° 
F.)  under  a  pressure  of  10  Mm.  Hydroanemonin 
is  much  more  stable  than  anemonin. 

_  Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses.— Pulsatilla  is  a 
violent  irritant,  producing  when  taken  in  suffi- 
cient amount  excessive  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  pain,  hsematuria,  tremors,  dyspnoea,  and  col- 
lapse. The  statements  of  the  physiological  action 
of  anemonin  vary  so  much  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  different  experimenters  have  used  dif- 
ferent substances  under  the  same  name.  Noel 
and  Lambert  (A.  J.  P.,  1897)  affirm  that  it  has 
no  action  upon  the  heart  but  affects  powerfully 
the  central  nervous  system,  producing  in  the  lcwer 
animals  progressive  paralysis  of  spinal  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bronevski  (Med.  Press,  Aug. 
1886)  affirms  that  anemonin  affects  very  power- 
fully not  only  the  nerve  centres  but  the  heart 
itself.  The  strength  of  commercial  anemonin  is 
variable.  Broudgeest  gives  the  fatal  dose  for 
the  rabbit  as  200  Mgm.  per  kilo,  while  in  Noel 
and  Lambert's  experiments  0.16  gramme  per  kilo 
was  required  to  kill  the  guinea  pig.  Authors 
place  the  dose  for  man  at  from  five-sixths  to  one 
and  one-half  grains  (0.05-0.096  Gm.)  a  day,  in 
divided  amounts. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  pulsatilla  that  it  acts 
powerfully  upon  the  genitalia  in  men  and  women, 
and  is  useful  in  dysmenorrhea  and  ovarian  irrita- 
tion; also  epididymitis  and  orchitis.  Our  own 
experience  with  it  is  in  accord  with  that  of  many 
practitioners, — that  unless  given  in  infinitesimal 
dose,  with  much  ceremony,  it  fails  to  achieve  any 
good  in  these  various  cases,  so  that  the  effect 
which   sometimes  follows  it3   use  in  hysterical 
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women  is  of  psychical  origin.  Noel  and  Lambert 
especially  commend  a  tluidextraet  made  from  the 
fresh  herb,  of  which  they  state  that  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  minims  (4.6- 
7.8  Cc.)  may  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  dose  of  the  dried  powder  is 
commonly  given  as  from  two  to  three  grains 
(0.13-0.2  Gm.),  but  probably  much  larger 
amounts  can  be  safely  taken. 

Pumice  Stone.  Pumex.  Obsidian. — A  very 
light  porous  stone,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  active 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  and  believed  to  have  been 
thrown  up  during  their  eruption.  The  spongy 
structure  of  pumice  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
effects  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  lava  while  in  a 
fluid  state.  The  pumice  stone  of  commerce  is  said 
to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  Lipari.  It  is  used 
whole,  in  the  manner  of  a  file,  for  removing  the 
outer  surfaces  of  bodies,  or  for  rubbing  down 
inequalities,  and,  in  the  state  of  powder,  for 
polishing  glass,  metals,  stones,  etc.,  purposes  to 
which  it  is  adapted  by  the  hardness  of  its  par- 
ticles. (See  P.  J.,  1882.) 

Pural. — Powdered  wood  charcoal  is  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  menthol,  phenol,  and  benzoic 
acid,  and  compressed  into  cylinders.  The  latter 
when  dried  are  ignited  by  a  flame  and  used  for 
disinfecting  rooms. 

Purgatol.  Purgatin.  Anthrapurpurine-diace- 
tate.  Diacetyl  Ester  of  Anthrapur  purine,  or 
Trioxyanthraquinone.  Ci4Hs(OH)  (OC2H3O)  2-02- 
This  substance  occurs  as  an  orange-colored  crystal- 
line powder,  melting  at  175°  to  178°  C.  (347°- 
352.4°  F.),  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids, 
but  slowly  soluble  in  weak  alkali  and  splitting 
up  with  development  of  a  deep  violet-red  colora- 
tion. 

Purgatol  is  said  to  be  a  laxative  similar  to 
emodin,  to  which  it  is  chemically  allied.  It  is 
absorbed  to  some  extent,  causing  the  urine  to  be- 
come red.  It  has  been  specially  recommended  in 
chronic  constipation  in  doses  of  eight  grains 
(0.5  Gm.),  increased  if  necessary,  and  is  said  to 
act  in  from  three  to  twelve  hours  without  pain. 

Pycnanthemum.  Eoellia  flexuosa  (Walt.), 
MacM.  (Origanum  flexuosum,  Walt.,  Pycnan- 
themum linifolium,  Pursh.)  Dysentery  Weed. 
This  American  mint  is  popularly  used  in  bowel 
complaints;  its  hot  infusion  is  diaphoretic.  (See 
A.  J.  P.,  1894,  65,  169;  Ph.  Rund.,  1896,  32.) 

Pyramidon.  Di-methyl-amido-phenyl-dimethyl- 
pyrazolon. — This  is  a  derivative  of  antipyrine  in 
which  an  H  atom  of  the  pyrazolon  group  is  re- 
placed by  a  dimethyl-amido  group.  It  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  reducing  iso-nitroso-antipyrine  and 
methylating  the  product  so  obtained.  Pyramidon 
is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in 
water  to  the  extent  of  1  in  10  (maximum  of 
solubility  is  reached  at  80°  C,  176°  F.) ,  and 
practically  tasteless.  Pyramidon  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  antipyrine  by  its  color  reactions 
with  various  reagents.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a 
deep  blue-violet  fugitive  color,  and  not  the  red 
of  antipyrine.  Nitrous  acid  gives  a  fugitive  violet 
instead  of  the  more  permanent  green  of  iso-nitroso- 
antipyrine.  Nitric  acid  also  gives  a  violet  to  ame- 
thyst coloration.  In  the  urine  pyramidon  may 
best  be  detected  by  ferric  chloride,  although  the 
color  produced  is  no  longer  a  pure  blue,  but 
Tokay  red  with  a  tinge  of  amethyst. 

Filehne  (B.  K.  W.,  1896)  state's  that  pyramidon 
tesembles  in  its  action  antipyrine,  and  is  equally 
ifficient  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  but  affirms 
that  it  is  much  more  active  and  that  its  effects  are 


more  lasting  than  those  of  antipyrine.  It  is 
readily  absorbed  and  is  said  to  be  eliminated 
through  the  kidneys  in  part  unchanged,  in  part 
converted  into  rubaronic  acid,  and  in  part  into 
a  material  which  is  colored  deeply  by  ferric 
chloride  and  is  probably  antipyryl  urea.  Accord- 
ing to  Ssadkowski  it  is  a  stimulant  to  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  so  that  in  phthisis  with  high 
arterial  pressure  it  may  produce  hasmoptysis.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  as  an 
analgesic.  As  an  antipyretic  its  influence  is  slow 
and  continuing,  and  some  observers  assert  that 
it  is  more  prone  than  antipyrine  and  acetphenet- 
idin  to  produce  excessive  sweating  and  collapse. 
It  has  been  highly  commended  in  migraine, 
neuralgia,  and  similar  conditions;  also  in  asthma 
of  nervous  origin.  The  statements  of  Filehne  are 
confirmed  by  Horneffer  (B.  K.  W.,  xxxiv.  1897), 
who  furtner  says  that  he  has  given  it  daily  for 
two  months  without  any  disagreeable  results. 
The  dose,  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32-1.3 
Gm.),  may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours, 
not  exceeding  forty  grains  (2.6  Gm.)  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  administered  in  capsule  or  in 
aromatic  solution. 

Pyramidon  Camphorate.  Pyramidonis  Cam- 
phoras.  Pyramidon  Bicamphorate.  Pyramidonis 
Bicamphorus. — It  is  asserted  that  the  union  of 
camphoric  acid  with  pyramidon  markedly  lessens 
its  tendency  to  produce  sweating,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  as  an  antipyretic,  and  the  bicamphorate 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  an  antihidrotic 
in  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis. 

Pyramidon  Salicylate.  Pyramidonis  Salicylas. 
This  substance  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  older  salicylates,  and  may  be  used  in  their 
stead  in  subacute  and  chronic  cases.  The  dose 
of  any  of  these  preparations  of  pyramidon  is 
eight  to  twelve  grains  (0.5-0.78  Gm.) . 

Pyrantin.    P-ethoxyphenylsuccinimide.  Pheno- 

succin.  ^°\N— C6H4— OC2H6.    It  is  pre- 

pared by  melting  together  p-amidophenetol  hydro- 
chloride or  acetphenetidin  with  succinic  acid  and 
extracting  with  alcohol.  It  is  colorless,  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  melting  at  155°  C.  (311°  F.),  is  in- 
soluble in  ether,  but  soluble  in  83.6  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  and  in  1317  parts  of  water  at  17°  C. 
(62.6°  F.  ).  Alkalies  convert  it  into  salts  of  p-eth 
oxyphenylsuccinamic  acid,  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  A.  Piutti  states  that  this  drug  possesses 
properties  analogous  to  acetphenetidin.  Renzi  and 
De  Govanni  have  found  it  especially  useful  m 
acute  rheumatism  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  grains  (1-3  Gm.)  per  day.  It  is  said  to 
have  no  action  on  the  cardiac,  respiratory,  or 
digestive  organs.    (Chem.  Ztg.,  xx.) 

Pyranum.  Pyrenol.  Thymol-sodium  Benzoyl- 
oxybenzoate.— This  is  a  white,  hygroscopic,  crystal- 
line powder  with  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  sweetisti 
taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  one  part  to 
five,  and  in  alcohol,  one  part  to  ten.  This  sub- 
stance, which  apparently  undergoes  change  m  tne 
svstem  (salicylic  acid  and  thymol  having  been 
detected  in  the  urine  after  its  administration) ,  f 
was  brought  forward  by  Schlesinger  (Th  M.,  *eb.j 
1903)  as  an  antipyretic  and  antineuralgic.  xn-t 
teen  grammes  given  to  a  healthy  man  in  three; 
days  produced  no  other  symptoms  than  sweat.n  , 
and  in  the  animal  large  doses  caused  only  a  slight, 
fall  in  the  arterial  pressure.  It  was  used  in 
various  cases  of  chronic  and  acute  fevers;  wast 
found  to  be  superior  to  salicylic  acid  m  acute 
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rheumatism,  and  to  have  very  remarkable  anal- 
gesic properties.  Dose,  fifteen  grains  (1  Gm.)  re- 
peated up  to  forty-five  grains  (3  Gm.)  in  a  day, 
if  required. 

CH  =  CH\ 

Pyrazole.       C3H4N2.(^h_n    \NH).— This 

compound  has  been  prepared  by  acting  upon  epi- 
ehlorhydrin  with  hydrazine  in  the  presence  of 
zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  basic  substance,  crystallizing 
in  needles,  melting  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.),  and  boil- 
ing at  188°  C.  (370.4°  F.).  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  All  of  the  pyrazole 
derivatives  were  found  by  Tappeiner  (A.  E.  P.  P., 
1891)  to  act  as  paralyzants  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  Only  one  of  them,  phenylmethylpyrazol- 
carboxylic  acid,  seems  to  promise  value  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  on  account  of  its  extraordinarily 
active  diuretic  effects  upon  both  the  lower  ani- 
mals and  man.  Daily  dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains  (1.0-2.0  Gm.). 

Pyridine.  C5H5N. — Pyridine  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  homologous  bases  which  are  found  in 
coal  tar  naphtha,  in  shale  oil,  in  peat  tar,  in  to- 
bacco smoke,  and  more  especially  in  the  product 
known  as  Dippel's  oil,  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  bones  and  other  animal  matter.  It  has  been 
used  as  an  antiseptic  and  germicide,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  Germany  for  "  denaturating "  alcohol 
for  manufacturing  uses.  Pure  pyridine  is  a  color- 
less liquid,  with  a  powerful  and  persistent  odor, 
of  sp.  gr.  0.9858  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.) ,  and  boils  at 
115°  C.  (239°  P.).  It  is  miscible  with  water  in 
ill  proportions,  but  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  also 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene, 
md  fatty  oils.  In  toxic  dose  pyridine  is  a  violent 
Doison,  producing  cyanosis,  methemoglobinemia, 
jreat  muscular  weakness  from  paralysis  both 
)f  the  motor  centres  and  nerves,  and  finally 
ieath  from  failure  of  respiration.  De  Renzi 
isserts  that  in  small  doses  it  stimulates  the 
heart,  increases  the  blood  pressure,  and  is  a  useful 
remedy  in  angina  pectoris.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  practical  medicine,  as  a-  remedy  for  asthma, 
)y  Germain  See,  whose  statement  has  since  been 
;onfirmed  by  various  clinicians.  See  employed  it 
jy  exposing  about  a  drachm  upon  a  plate  in  a 
small  room,  in  which  the  patient  remained  from 
wenty  to  thirty  minutes,  the  process  being  re- 
Deated  several  times  a  day;  or  from  five  to  fifteen 
ninims  in  two  ounces  of  water  may  be  taken  by  an 
itomizer;  or  five  minims  may  be  inhaled  directly. 
De  Renzi  has  given  it  internally  in  the  daily  dose 
)f  six  minims  gradually  increased  to  twenty -five. 

Pyridine  Tricarboxylic  Acid.  C5H2(COOH)3N. 
This  important  derivative  of  pyridine  may  be 
>repared  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-pyridine  (pic- 
>line),  or  is  obtained  from  certain  natural  alka- 
oids,  such  as  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinehonidine, 
>y  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
>ermanganate.  It  forms  prisms  melting  at  244° 
I  (471.2°  F.).  This  substance  is  said  to  be  an 
tctive  antiseptic  and  antipyretic,  and,  according 
0  Rademaker,  in  malarial  fever  even  surpasses 
|uinine,  when  given  in  dose  of  ten  grains  (0.65 
Jm.)  after  the  paroxysm.  The  same  authority 
isserts  that,  when  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
wo  grains  (0.005-0.13  Gm.),  it  will  arrest  the 
laroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma.  It  has  also  been 
ised  in  typhoid  fever  as  an  antipyretic,  and  as  a 
pecific  in  gonorrhoea,  when  it  is  given  by  injec- 
ion.  (Medical  Herald,  June,  1887,  1888.)  No 
ccidents  have  been  reported  from  its  use. 


Pyrosal. — Aniipyrine  salicyl-acetate  forms  color- 
less needles  or  plates  of  an  acid  but  not  bitter 
taste  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Pyro- 
sal is  said  to  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  anti- 
pyrine,  36  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  and  14  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  asserted  to  be  broken  up 
in  the  intestinal  canal  into  its  constituents,  and  to 
exert  their  influence  in  the  human  system,  and 
has  been  used  in  polyarthritis,  severe  influenza, 
febrile  cystitis,  'migraine,  and  sciatica,  in  doses  of 
from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.),  from 
two  to  six  times  daily. 

Quebracho  Colorado  and  Quebracho  Gum  are 
respectively  the  wood  and  the  dried  juice  or 
aqueous  extract  of  the  Lowopterygium  Lorentzii 
(Fain.  Anacardiacea?) ,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy,  hard,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1879,  p.  152;  also  Penzoldt,  loc. 
cit.;  P.  J.,  xii.)  Quebracho  Colorado  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  quebracho, 
but  is  essentially  different  from  it,  and  prob- 
ably is  a  simple  astringent  and  gastro-intestinal 
stimulant,  although  Penzoldt  claims  that  it  is 
similar  in  its  action,  but  much  weaker  than  que- 
bracho bianco.  Perkin  and  Gunnel  have  deter- 
mined the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  wood  of 
quebracho  Colorado  to  be  identical  with  fisetiv, 
O15H10O6,  the  coloring  matter  of  young  fustic, 
Gotinus  Cotinus  (L. )  ,  Karst.  It  occurs  in  glisten- 
ing yellow  needles,  dyeing  similarly  to  quercetin, 
and  yields  compounds  with  mineral  acids.  Its 
benzoyl  and  acetyl  derivatives  have  also  been  pre- 
pared. Fused  with  alkalies  it  yields  protocat- 
echuic  acid  and  probably  resoreinol.  Ellagic  and 
gallic  acids  have  also  been  obtained  from  the 
wood,  these  being  probably  formed  during  the 
isolation  of  the  fisetin.    (A.' J.  P.,  Nov.  1896,  626.) 

Quina  Morada. — This  drug,  growing  in  Bo- 
livia and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  there  cred- 
ited with  the  therapeutic  values  of  cinchona,  is 
produced  by  Chrysoxylum  (Pogonopus,  Kl. )  feb- 
rifugum,  O.  Kze.  (Fam.  Rubiacea?. )  It  has  been 
studied  by  Arata  and  Canzoneri,  who  find  in  it  a 
blue  fluorescent  substance,  moradin,  and  an  alka- 
loid, moradeine.   {P.  J.,  April,  1890.) 

Quinacetine  Sulphate.  (C27H3iN302)2H2 
S04.H20. — This  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of 
certain  organic  compounds  with  methoxylated  di- 
tetrahydro-ehinolyl.  It  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless  powder,  and  dissolves  readily  in  acidu- 
lated water.    It  is  antipyretic  and  anodyne. 

Quinic  Acid-  Acidum  Quinicum.  Kinic  Acid. 
Hexahydro-tctraoxybenzoic  Acid.  C6H.IT8.  (OH) 4 
COOEL — Forms  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  strong  alco- 
hol, which  fuse  at  162°  C.  (324°  F.)  Found  natu- 
rally in  cinchona  bark,  in  the  coffee  bean,  and 
other  sources.  Led  by  the  belief  that  the  decrease 
in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  which  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  strawberries,  is  due  to  quinic  acid, 
Weiss  of  Basel,  experimentally  determined  that 
quinic  acid  checks  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
the  body,  and  was  led  to  propose  it  and  its  salts 
as  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  This  theory 
of  the  action  of  quinic  acid  is  certainly  not  estab- 
lished and  of  doubtful  correctness,  but  has  given 
rise  to  practical  trials  of  quinates  by  various 
clinicians  in  gout  with  asserted  good  results. 
Quinic  acid  is  converted  in  the  system,  first  into 
benzoic,  and  second  into  hippuric  acid.  Various 
combinations  of  quinic  acid  have  appeared  in  com- 
merce, often  under  proprietary  names.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 
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Quinine  Arsenate. 


— Quinine  Iodate. 
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Chinotropin.  H eooamethylenetetramine  Quinate. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  combination  of  quinic  acid 
and  hexamethylenetetramine  that  it  is  superior 
to  quinic  acid  alone  in  many  case.i  because  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  hexamethylenamine  in 
the  system  with  the  formation  of  formaldehyde 
and  consequent  reactions  of  that  body  with  uric 
acid  resulting  in  soluble  compounds.  It  appears 
to  be  specially  useful  in  cases  of  gouty  diseases 
of  the  urinary  tract. 

Piperazine  Quinate.  Piperazine  Kinate  (Sido- 
nal). — The  quinates  of  piperazine  and  its  deriva- 
tives, such  as  dimethylpiperazine,  are  white  crys- 
talline powders  which  are  of  slight  taste  and 
are  soluble  in  water.  They  form  salts  with  the 
alkali  metals  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are 
mixed  with,  alkaline  carbonate  and  evaporated. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  exert  the  activity  of  quinic 
acid  and  of  piperazine  in  gout,  restraining  the 
production  of  uric  acid  and  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  hippuric  acid  in  the  organism.  It  is 
asserted  that,  while  this  substance  gives  brilliant 
results  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  especially  during 
the  attack,  it  is  of  little  value  in  articular  rheu- 
matism. New  sidonal  is  the  salt  of  an  inner 
anhydride  of  quinic  acid  which  changes  in  the 
intestines  and  blood  readily  into  quinic  acid. 
Piperazine  quinate  is  a  white  powder,  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  which  is  given  in 
doses  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  (5-7.7  Gm.)  per  day.  Richter  found 
that  the  deposits  of  uric  acid  which  are  produced 
in  pigeons  by  injecting  potassium  chromate  were 
prevented  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of 
sidonal,  and  a  number  of  observers  have  reported 
excellent  results,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  gout, 
from  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Quinotropine.  Urotropine  Quinate. — This  quinic 
compound  is  furnished  commercially  in  two  forms, 
Quinotropine  I,  containing  73  per  cent,  quinic 
acid  and  27  per  cent,  urotropine;  Quinotropine 
II,  containing  80  per  cent,  quinic  acid  and  20 
per  cent,  urotropine.  These  compounds  yield 
aqueous  solutions  of  an  acid,  agreeable  taste.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicolaier  and  Hagenberg  (see  also  De 
la  Camp,  M.  M.  W.,  1901,  No.  30),  quinotropine 
does  not  decrease  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  but 
aids  in  its  solution  in  the  urine. 

Dose,  Quinotropine  I:  fifty-five  to  eighty  grains 
(3.6-5.2  Gm.)  per  day;  Quinotropine  II:  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  (5.0-7.1  Gm.) 
per  day. 

Urol,  Urea  Quinate,  a  combination  of  two  mole- 
cules of  urea  and  one  of  quinic  acid,  has  the 
composition  C7Hi206.2CO(NH2)2;  forms  pris- 
matic crystals  melting  at  100°  to  107°  C.  (222.8°- 
224. C°  F. ).  It  is  recommended  by  Van  Noorden 
in  doses  of  thirty  to  seventy-five  grains  (2-5  Gm.) 
dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water,  on  rising 
and  going  to  bed,  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid. 

Urosin. — Lithium  Quinate,  a  mixture  of  quinic 
acid  and  lithium  citrate,  has  been  put  upon  the 
market  in  the  form  of  tablets  which  contain 
0.5  Gm.  of  quinic  acid  and  0.15  Gm.  of  lithium 
citrate.  Six  to  ten  5  grain  tablets  may  be  given 
in  a  day. 

Quinine  Arsenate.  Quinipce  Arsenas.  2(C2o 
H24N202).H3As04-f  8H20.— Made  by  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  10  parts  of  quinine  hydrochloride 
in  200  parts  of  water  with  a  solution  of  3.9 
parts  of  sodium  arsenate  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  water.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  purified 
by  recrystallization.  In  white  prismatic  crystals, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hot 


water.  The  salt  contains  69.39  per  cent,  of  quinine 
and  12.30  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid.  Dose,  one  to 
three  grains   (0.065-0.20  Gm.). 

Quinine  Benzoate-  Quinince  Benzoas.  C20H24 
N2O2.C7H6O2. — It  may  be  made  by  neutralizing 
3  parts  of  benzoic  acid,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
with  8  parts  of  anhydrous  quinine  and  crystal- 
lizing. The  salt  contains  about  73  per  cent,  of 
quinine.  Difficultly  soluble  in  water,  requiring 
about  370  parts  for  solution. 

Quinine  Borate.  Quinince  Boras.  C20H24N2O2. 
H3BO3. — Mix  10  parts  of  anhydrous  quinine  and 
1.91  parts  of  boric  acid  with  20  parts  of  water, 
evaporate  and  powder  the  dried  residue.  The 
salt  contains  about  84  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Quinine  Bromate.  Quinince  Bromas.  C20H24 
N202.HBr03. — Made  by  salifying  quinine  with 
hydrobromic  acid.  It  forms  needle-like  masses 
of  crystals,  is  soluble  in  about  250  parts  of 
cold  water,  freely  in  warm  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Quinine  Carbonate.  Quinince  Carbonas.  C20 
H24N202-H2C03  +  H20. — The  carbonate  is  made 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  a  mixture,  in 
which  freshly  precipitated  quinine  is  suspended, 
until  all  the  quinine  is  dissolved;  the  solution  is 
then  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

In  the  form  of  fine,  needle-like  crystals,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

It  contains  73.66  per  cent,  of  quinine. 
Quinine  Chlorhydrophosphate.  Quinince 
Chlorhydrophosphas.  C20H24N2O2.HCI  ( H3PO4 )  2 
+  3H20. — The  salt  is  made  by  dissolving  35 
parts  of  quinine  hydrochloride  in  a  mixture 
of  70  parts  of  25  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and 
9  parts  of  12.5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
allowing  the  crystals  to  form  during  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Soluble  in  about  2  parts  of  water, 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  containing  about 
53  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Quinine  Chlorhydrosulphate.  Quinines  Chlor- 
hydrosulphas.  ( C20H24NEO2 )  2H2SO4  ( HC1 )  2  + 
3H20. — Made  by  dissolving  10  parts  of  quinine  sul- 
phate in  3.3  parts  of  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  duriug 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  colorless  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  1  part  of  water.  The  salt  contains 
about  74  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Quinine  Chromate.  Quinines  Chromas.  Cjo 
H24N20a.H2Cr04  +  2H20.— It  may  be  made  by 
precipitating  4  parts  of  quinine  hydrochloride, 
in  100  parts  of  warm  water,  with  1  part  of  1 
neutral  potassium  chromate,  dissolved  in  15  parts 
of  water.  The  crystals  are  washed  and  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  hot  diluted  alcohol.  In 
the  form  of  yellow  crystalline  needles,  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  160  parts  of 
boiling  water. 

Quinine  Eosolate.  Quinince  Eosolas.  C9H7b3 
012(C2oH24N202)2.— This  is  the  commercial  namei 
of  the  neutral  quinine  salt  of  trisulpho-acetyl-1. 
creosote.  Very  active  anti-periodic  properties 
have  been  claimed  for  it.  Dose,  three  grains 
(0.2  Gm.)  three  times  a  day.  I 
Quinine  Glycerophosphate.  Quinine  Gly<> 
erophosphas. — Kineurine,  C3H7O3PO3  ( C20H  ai^S 
02)2,  forms  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  hot  water| 
and  alcohol,  which  contains  68  per  cent,  of  qui- 
nine in  combination  with  glycerophosphonc  acid.. 
This  substance  has  heen  recommended  as  an 
periodic  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.65, 
Gm. ) .  The  tonic  dose  is  set  down  as  one  and  one 
half  to  three  grains  (0.096-0.2  Gm.).  „ 
Quinine  Iodate.  Quinince  Iodas.  C20H24JN2U2 
HIO3— Made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitatec 
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Quinine  Phenolsulphonate. — Radium. 
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quinine  in  hydriodic  acid,  using  molecular  pro- 
portions, and  afterwards  evaporating  and  drying 
the  salt.  In  small  needle-like  crystals,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  700  parts  of  cold  water. 
It  contains  about  03  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Quinine  Phenolsulphonate.  Quinines  Phenol- 
sulphonas.  Quinine  Sulphocarbolate.  C20H24N2O2 
[C6H4(0H)S03H]. — Made  by  precipitating  10 
parts  of  quinine  sulphate,  in  500  parts  of  water, 
by  adding  it  to  a  boiling  solution  of  6  parts  of 
barium  phenolsulphonate,  dissolved  in  75  parts 
of  water.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried. 
A  yellowish -white  mass,  melting  when  warmed, 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Quinoa. — The  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  Willd. 
(Fam.  Chenopodiaceae ) ,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Southern  Peru  and  Southern  Chili,  often  above 
the  height  at  which  barley  and  rye  will  ripen,  for 
the  sake  of  its  seeds.  These  are  about  the  size 
of  white  mustard  seeds,  but  flatter,  and  afford  a 
flour  resembling  somewhat  oatmeal.  The  starch 
grains  are  very  small,  and  constitute  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  grain,  which  also  contains  5  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  7 \  of  casein,  and  11  of  albumen 
and  other  protein  compounds.  One  variety,  the 
red  quinoa,  contains  a  bitter  principle  in  the 
seed  husks,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  as  an 
emetic  and  antiperiodic.    (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  559.) 

Quinoline  Bismuth-Sulpbocyanate  or  Rhodo- 
nate.  Quinolinw  Bismuth-hulphocyanas. — A  gran- 
ular, reddish-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  70"  C.  (158°  F.). 

Quinoline  Sulphocyanate  or  Rhodonate. 
Quinolince  Sulphocyanas. — A  colorless  or  yellow- 
ish, crystalline  powder,  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether,  but  freely  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol.  The  salt  melts  at  about  137° 
C.  (278.6°  F.). 

Radium. — History  and  Discovery. — The  fact 
that  pitch  blende,  the  native  uranium  mineral, 
gives  out  rays,  which  act  upon  photographic 
plates  when  the  latter  are  wrapped  in  black 
paper,  cause  certain  phosphorescent  substances 
to  become  illuminated  and  make  air  through 
which  they  pass  a  conductor  of  electricity,  was 
discovered  by  the  physicist  Bequerel.  These 
properties  were  found  to  be  possessed  by  all 
the  uranium  and  thorium  minerals  as  well  as 
by  the  metals  themselves.  In  1897  Madame 
Curie  began  an  investigation  of  the  relative  ac- 
tivity of  the  various  salts  of  uranium  and  later 
of  the  minerals  containing  that  element.  While 
she  found  that  the  radio-activity  of  the  different 
uranium  and  thorium  salts  was  always  less  than 
that  of  these  two  metals  themselves,  yet  certain 
native  uranium  and  thorium  minerals  possessed 
these  properties  in  a  notably  higher  degree  than 
ither  of  the  metals  first  mentioned.  She  was 
herefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  minerals 
contained  one  or  more  new  elements  to  which 
this  property  belonged  in  a  much  higher  degree 
han  to  uranium  or  thorium. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties.— -The  extrac- 
tion of  radium  salts  irom  the  residues  of  the 
itch  blende  remaining  from  the  working  of  it 
or  uranium  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  one 
on  of  the  residues  having  finally  yielded  a  few 
!eeigrammes  of  a  substance  resembling  barium, 
his  was,  however,  many  thousand  times  as  active 
§  uranium.  After  radio-active  barium  bromide  is 
btained,  60  times  more  active  than  metallic 
uranium,  the  bromide  is  subjected  to  a  long  series 
f  crystallizations  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
adium  bromide  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 


barium  bromide.  The  element  itself  has  not  yet 
been  obtained,  although  radium  amalgams  have 
been  prepared,  Its  chloride,  bromide,  carbonate,  ni- 
trate and  sulphate  resemble  similar  barium  salts. 

Radium  bromide,  however,  shows  a  characteristic 
spectrum  and  colors  the  Bunsen  flame  carmine-red. 
All  radium  salts  are  luminescent  and  excite  phos- 
phorescence in  a  variety  of  chemical  compounds 
and  minerals.  This  power  is  notably  shown  upon 
zinc  sulphide  and  barium  platinocyanide.  Photo- 
graphic plates  covered  with  black  paper  are  also 
at  once  affected.  Radium  compounds  also  bring 
about  many  chemical  decompositions  and  exert 
notable  physiological  effects  upon  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms. 

Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
radium  compounds  show  what  is  apparently  evi- 
dence of  continuous  breaking  up  without  any  ex- 
traneous inciting  cause.  By  reason  of  this  decom- 
position radium  salts  spontaneously  develop  heat 
and  in  consequence  always  show  from  3°  to  5°  C. 
higher  temperature  than  surrounding  objects. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  gramme  of  radium  will 
thus  emit  in  a  day  2400  or  in  a  year  870,000 
gramme  calories. 

In  connection  with  this  decomposition,  radium 
is  capable  of  giving  off  rays  or  emanations  which 
have  been  respectively  designated  as  a,  j3,  and  7 
rays,  all  of  which  differ  in  their  physical  char- 
acters. Of  these  rays,  the  a-rays  are  easily 
absorbed,  the  /3-rays  are  the  same  as  the  cathode 
rays,  and  the  7-rays  in  some  respects  resemble 
the  Roentgen  rays.  Ramsay  and  Soddy  submitted 
the  radium  emanations  to  a  spectroscopic  inves- 
tigation and  discovered  that  the  emanation  could 
be  in  part  condensed  by  the  aid  of  liquid  air,  and 
that  this  portion  in  a  few  days  changed  into  the 
element  helium.  Chemists  have  been  led  therefore 
very  generally  to  accept  at  least  provisionally 
the  theory  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy  that  radio- 
activity is  an  atomic  and  not  a  molecular  prop- 
erty and  that  the  atoms  of  certain  elements  of 
high  atomic  weight,  which  alone  show  radio- 
activity, undergo  spontaneous  disintegration. 

Metallic  radium  has.  as  before  stated,  not  as 
yet  been  isolated.  By  the  analysis  of  the  purest 
of  its  salts,  however,  the  atomic  weight  225  has 
been  deduced  for  it.  Two  other  rare  elements 
have  been  also  indicated  as  present  in  the  resi- 
dues from  pitch  blende,  viz.:  polonium,  the  salts 
of  which  Avere  obtained  by  Madame  Curie  in 

1898,  and  actinium,  announced  by  Debierne  in 

1899.  Besides  these  three,  the  only  other  known 
radio-active  elements  are  uranium  and  thorium. 
All  of  these  elements  have  very  high  atomic 
weights  and  all  are  supposed  to  show  by  their 
emanations  evidence  of  atomic  disintegration. 

Physiological  Action,  Therapeutic  Applications, 
and  Uses. — The  therapeutic  properties  of  radium 
appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  X-ray. 
A  moderate  exposure  to  the  radium  produces 
an  inflammatory  reaction,  which  after  more  pro- 
longed or  severe  exposure  leads  to  a  destruction 
of  tissue.  London  ( B.  K.  W.,  xliii.)  found  that 
rabbits  kept  for  two  weeks  in  a  cage  on  top  of 
which  was  placed  25  nigm.  of  radium  lost  their 
hair,  the  ears  necrosed  and  the  sexual  organs 
degenerated;  he  believes  that  the  emanations 
have  no  effect  on  fibroid  tissue.  The  therapeutic 
value  of  the  substance  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  diseased  tissue  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  radium  rays  than  healthy,  so  that  the  chief 
utility  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  morbid 
growths,  as  epitheliomata,  lupus,  rodent  ulcers  and 
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the  like.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  radium 
would  offer  a  means  of  treating  the  deeper  can- 
cers which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  X-ray; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  radium  emanations 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  greater  penetrative 
powers;  according  to  Metzenbaum  (N.  Y.  M.  R.) 
even  when  tubes  of  radium  are  placed  within 
large  carcinomata  there  is  produced  merely  a 
local  change.  On  the  other  hand  in  certain 
cavities,  as  the  mouth,  rectum,  or  vagina,  the 
ease  with  which  radium  can  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  disease  focus  gives  the  element 
a  distinct  place  in  therapeutics. 

As  regards  the  dosage-  no  definite  statement 
can  be  made;  the  amount  employed  must  be 
governed  by  the  effects.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  radium  is  a  powerful  substance  capable  of 
much  harm  and  should  be  applied  only  by  those 
with  special  skill. 

Raisins.  Vva  Passa.  U.  8.  1870. — The  dried 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  L.  (Fam.  Vitaceae), 
is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  grape  vine  itself  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description.  Its  leaves  and  tendrils  are 
somewhat  astringent,  and  were  formerly  used  in 
diarrhoea,  hemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  dis- 
charges. The  juice  which  flows  from  the  stem 
was  also  thought  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtues,  and  the  idea  still  lingers  among  the 
vulgar  in  some  countries.  The  unripe  fruit  has  a 
harsh  sour  taste,  and  yields  by  expression  a  very 
acid  liquor,  called  verjuice,  which  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients  as  a  refreshing  drink  when 
diluted  with  water.  It  contains  malic  and  tar- 
taric acids,  and  an  acid  called  racemic  acid,  a 
compound  isomeric  with  tartaric  acid,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  being  optically  inactive.  M.  A. 
Petit  has  ascertained  that  grape  leaves  contain 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  a  quantity  of  acid 
varying  from  1.3  to  1.6  per  cent.  Of  the  acid, 
tartaric  acid  constituted  one-third,  and  most  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  cream  of  tartar.  In  a 
subsequent  investigation,  Petit  found  that,  besides 
glucose,  or  sugar  of  grapes,  the  leaves  contained 
a  notable  portion  of  common  or  cane  sugar.  In 
one  instance  he  secured  0.97  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar  and  2.665  of  glucose;  in  another,  in  which 
he  operated  so  that  the  common  sugar  in  the 
leaves  had  less  opportunity  to  be  converted  into 
glucose,  he  obtained  1.58  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  1.749  of  the  latter.  (./.  P.  C,  Janv.  1874, 
41.)  The  seeds  afford  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of 
a  bland  fixed  oil,  which  is  occasionally  extracted. 
Fitz  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  1871,  442)  has  shown 
that  it  consists  of  the  glyeerides  of  erucic  acid, 
O22II42O2.  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  the  first- 
named  acid  largely  prevailing.  The  seeds  further 
contained  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
which  also  exists  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  The 
grape,  when  quite  ripe,  is  among  the  most  pleasant 
and  grateful  fruits,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  by 
its  refreshing  properties,  to  febrile  complaints. 
If  largely  taken,  it  proves  diuretic  and  gently  laxa- 
tive. _  The  ripe  fruit  differs  from  the  unripe  in 
containing  more  sugar  and  less  acid,  though  never 
entirely  destitute  of  the  latter.  The  plant  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  originally  from  Asia; 
but  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  now 
spread  over  all  the  temperate  civilized  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly  influenced 
by  soil  and  climate,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plant 
which  have  resulted  from  culture  or  situation  are 
innumerable. 


Several  varieties  of  raisins  are  known  in  com- 
merce. The  best  of  the  European  fruit  are  the 
Malaga  raisins,  imported  from  Spain.  They  are 
large  and  fleshy,  of  a  purplish-brown  color  and 
sweet  agreeable  taste.  Those  produced  in  Ca- 
labria are  similar.  The  Smyrna  raisins  are  also 
large,  but  of  a  yellowish- brown  color,  slightly 
musky  odor,  and  less  agreeable  flavor.  They  are 
originally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  The 
Corinthian  raisins,  or  currants  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  in  this  country,  are  small,  bluish 
black,  of  a  fatty  appearance,  with  a  vinous  odor 
and  a  sweet,  slightly  tartish  taste.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  were  formerly  cultivated.  At  present  they 
are  procured  chiefly  from  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and 
the  other  Ionian  Islands.  In  the  older  Pharma- 
copoeias they  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
uvcb  passa  minores.  Within  recent  years  the 
production  of  raisins  in  California  has  become 
an  industry  of  the  highest  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  the  California  raisin  crop 
for  1902  was  108,000,000  pounds.  These  raisins 
are  coming  into  large  use  in  the  United  State9 
and  are  rapidly  replacing  those  obtained  from 
Malaga;  the  importation  of  the  latter  has  de- 
creased in  the  years  between  1876  and  1900  at 
least  90  per  cent.  The  ripe  grapes  are  cut  from 
the  vines,  spread  out  on  a  clay  floor,  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  drying 
process  usually  requires  about  ten  days'  time. 
Artificial  heat  is  used  to  dry  them  in  rainy 
weather ;  sometimes  the  grapes  are  partially  dried 
on  the  vines;  this  is  done  by  cutting  the  stalks 
of  the  ripe  grapes  half  way  through,  and  allowing 
the  bunches  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  a  portion 
of  the  bark  of  the  vine  being  removed  also  to 
facilitate  the  process.  If  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
move the  waxy  bloom  on  the  grapes,  the  bunches 
are  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  weak  alkaline 
solution,  washed  and  then  thoroughly  dried. 

Raisins  usually  contain  more  sugar  than  do  re- 
cent grapes.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  often  90 
abundant  that  it  effloresces  on  the  surface  or  con- 
cretes in  separate  masses  within  the  substance 
of  the  raisin.  The  average  composition  of  the 
raisin  is  given  as  32.02  per  cent,  water,  2.42 
nitrogenous  material,  0.59  fat,  54.56  sugar,  7.48 
other  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  1.72  wood  fibre, 
and  1.21  ash.  (Konig,  Nahrungs-  und  Genuss- 
mittel,  3te  Aufl.,  ii.  815.)  The  sugar  of  grapes 
{glucose)  differs  from  that  of  the  cane,  being  less 
sweet,  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  much  less 
so  in  alcohol.  In  these  respects  it  does  not  differ 
from  artificial  glucose,  which  is  now  made  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and  consumed  in  food  products 
and  candies;  the  artificial  product  is  made  by  act- 
ing on  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  (see  page  1071). 

The  chief  medicinal  use  of  raisins  is  to  flavor  de- 
mulcent beverages.  Taken  in  substance  they  are 
gently  laxative,"  but  are  also  difficult  of  digestion, 
and,  when  largely  eaten,  sometimes  produce  un- 
pleasant effects,  especially  in  children. 

Randia.  Randia  dumetorum,  Lam.  (Fam. 
Rubiacea?.)— The  fruit  of  this  East  India  shrub 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  fish  poison,  and  is  said 
to  act  in  man  as  an  irritating  emetic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pharmacographia  Indica,  each  fruit 
contains  about  four  grains  (0.26  Gm.)  of  saponin, 
besides  valeric  acid.  The  tincture  has  been  used  by 
James  Sawyer  (L.  L.,  1891)  as  an  antispasmodic. 

Ranunculus.  Crowfoot.  Re7ioncule,_  br. 
Bahnenfuss,  G. — Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ranunculus  have  similar  acrid  prop- 
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erties,  and,  from  their  close  resemblance,  are  con- 
founded under  the  common  name  of  buttercup. 
R.  bulbosus,  Li.,  was  formerly  on  the  Secondary 
List  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  R.  scelera- 
tus,  L.,  had  attracted  more  attention  in  Europe, 
and  R.  acris,  L.,  and  R.  flammula,  L.,  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Dublin  College.  In  all  these  species 
the  plant  itself  is  a  violent  irritant,  producing 
when  chewed  excessive  inflammation  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and,  when  swallowed,  toxic  gastritis 
which  may  be  fatal.  The  acrid  principle  appears 
to  be  volatile;  according  to  Bigelow,  it  is  yielded 
to  water  in  distillation.  Clarus  discovered,  in  R. 
sceleratus,  L.,  besides  the  acrid  volatile  oil,  a 
nearly  inert  resin,  and  a  narcotic  principle  called 
anemonin  or  anemone  camphor,  C15H12O6.  The 
volatile  oil  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  decomposed, 
on  standing,  into  a  white  amorphous  substance 
having  acid  properties  (anemonic  acid),  C15H14 
O7,  and  into  anemonin.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Ghir. 
Rev.,  1859,  181.)  Rochebrune  states  that  he  has 
separated  from  R.  aquatilis,  L.,  R.  flammula,  L., 
R.  sceleratus,  L.,  and  R.  bulbosus,  L.,  crystalline 
alkaloids  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
ranunculine,  although  their  identity  is  doubtful. 
These  alkaloids  are  violent  irritants  and  active 
cardiac  poisons.  (Toxieolog.  Africaine,  i. )  Before 
the  introduction  of  eantharides  the  green  butter- 
nip  plants  were  much  employed  as  vesicants. 

Realgar.  As2S2.  Red  Orpiment. — This  is  ar- 
senic disulphide.  It  is  found  native  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Transylvania,  and  in  various  volcanic 
regions.  Realgar  is  artificially  made  by  melting 
irsenic  trioxide  with  about  half  its  weight  of  sul- 
)hur.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  of  a  crystalline  text- 
ire,  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red  color,  of  a  uniform 
wnchoidal  fracture,  somewhat  transparent  in 
;hin  layers,  and  capable  of  being  sublimed  with- 
mt  change.  Native  realgar  is  said  to  be  in- 
aocuous  when  taken  internally,  while  that  arti- 
icially  prepared  is  poisonous,  in  consequence, 
iccording  to  Guibourt,  of  containing  a  little  free 
irsenic  trioxide.  Realgar  is  used  only  as  a 
pigment. 

Red  Chalk.  Reddle. — A  mineral  substance  of 
l  deep  red  color,  of  a  compact  texture,  dry  to  the 
ouch,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  about  as  hard  as 
halk,  soiling  the  fingers  when  handled,  and 
eaving  a  lively  red  trace  when  drawn  over  paper, 
t  consists  of  clay  and  ferric  oxide,  and  is  inter- 
nediate  between  bole  and  red  ochre,  containing 
aore  ferric  oxide  than  the  former  and  less  than 
he  latter.  It  is  used  for  drawing  lines  upon 
rood,  etc.,  and  is  sometimes  made  into  crayons 
y  levigating  and  elutriating  it,  then  forming  it 
nto  a  paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  mould- 
ig  this  into  cylinders,  and  drying  it  in  the  shade, 
t  has  been  used  internally  as  an  absorbent  and 
stringent. 

Regianin.— This  is  a  principle  obtained  by 
hipson  from  the  nut  of  Juglans  regia.  It  occurs 
1  octahedral,  prismatic,  or  feathery  crystals,  .and 
ives  with  ammonia  and^other  alkalies  a  reddish- 
urple  solution,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
recipitates  an  amorphous  powder,  regianic  acid. 
t  is  probably  identical  with  the  nucin  obtained 
'om  green  walnut  shells. 

Rennet.  Gastric  Juice.  Liquor  Seriparus. 
aabessenz,  G. — For  a  full  account  of  the  consti- 
ltion  of  gastric  juice  and  its  properties  the 
;ader  is  referred  to  works  upon  physiology.  The 
ude  juice  was  applied  by  P.  S.  Physick  to 
ml  ulcers.  Rennet  is  an  aqueous  or  vinous  in- 
ision  of  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf,  though 


that  of  the  sheep  or  other  animal  would  probably 
answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is  much  used,  as 
every  one  knows,  for  curdling  milk,  a  property 
which  it  owes  to  a  portion  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tion, retained  and  dried  in  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach.  To  the  same  material  it  probably 
owes  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  converting 
glucose  into  lactic  acid,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  capable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
exercising  the  solvent  property  of  gastric  juice 
over  albuminous  and  fibrinous  food.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  preparation  usually  employed 
to  curdle  milk  may  contribute  to  the  ready  diges- 
tibility of  the  curds  and  whey.  George  Ellis  pre- 
pared rennet  wine  as  follows :  Take  the  stomach 
of  a  calf  immediately  after  the  animal  has  been 
killed,  cut  off  and  reject  about  three  inches  of 
the  upper  or  cardiac  portion,  slit  the  stomach 
longitudinally,  wipe  it  gently  with  a  dry  napkin  so 
as  to  remove  as  little  of  the  clean  mucus  as  pos- 
sible, then  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  the  smaller 
the  better,  put  it  into  a  common  wine  bottle,  fill 
the  bottle  with  good  sherry,  and  let  it  stand 
corked  for  three  weeks.  It  is  known  to  be  good  if 
a  teaspoonful  will  coagulate  half  a  pint  of  milk 
in  two  minutes  at  37.7°  C.  (100°  F. ) .  The  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglassful  of  water, 
immediately  after  each  meal. 

Resaldol,  C20Hi405(CHsCO)2.— Resaldol  is  an 
acetyl  derivative  obtained  by  acetylating  the  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction  between  chlormethyl -salicylic 
aldehyde  and  resorcinol.  It  is  an  amorphous  yel- 
lowish-brown powder  of  an  astringent  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in 
alkalies.  Its  peculiar  solubilities  led  Eichengriin 
to  use  it  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  escape  gastric  action  and 
be  dissolved  in  the  intestines.  It  has  been  tried 
in  tubercular  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  ulcera- 
tions with  asserted  good  results.  Dose,  forty-five 
to  sixty  grains  (3-3.9  6m.),  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  either  in  powder  or  capsule. 

Resalgin.  Antipyrme  Resorcglate. — This  occurs 
in  crystalline  needles  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold 
water  and  20  parts  of  boiling  water,  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  antipyrine  with  potassium 
resorcylate.  Forms  colorless,  odorless  crystals 
melting  at  110.5°  C.  (231°  F.). 

Reseda.  Reseda  Luteola,  L.  Weld.  Dyer's 
Weed.  Herbe  Jaune,  Gaude,  Fr.  Wau,  Gelb- 
kraut,  Harnl-raut,  G.  (Fam.  Resedaceae. ) — An 
annual  European  plant,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  inodorous,  and  lias  a  bitter  taste,  which 
is  very  persistent.  Volhard  showed  that  ally! 
thiocyanate,  C3H5.SCN  (volatile  oil  of  mustard), 
was  present  in  the  root,  and  Chevreul  obtained 
from  it  by  sublimation  a  peculiar  yellow  coloring 
matter,  which  he  called  luteolin,  and  which  has 
the  formula  C2oHi408.  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler 
(1895)  assign  to  it  the  formula  Ci5Hio06.  This 
forms  yellow  crystals  of  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies 
with  deep  yellow  color.  It  is  used  especially  in 
silk  dyeing.  Rochleder  and  Brener  (J.  Pr.  Ghem., 
xcix.  433)  found  that  when  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  was  decomposed  into  phloroglucin 
and  protocatechuic  acid  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  A.  G.  Perkin  (./.  Ghcm.  ,<?.,  1896)  inves- 
tigated the  salts  of  luteolin,  and  called  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  its  properties  to  those  of 
fl,setin.  In  medicine  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  used  only 
for  dyeing  purposes. 
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Resol. — A  proprietary  disinfectant  said  to  be 
made  by  saponifying  wood  tar  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  adding  wood  spirit. 

Resopyrine.  CuH12N20  +  C6H4  ( OH )  a.— Made 
by  mixing  solutions  of  30  parts  of  antipyrine  and 
11  parts  of  resorcinol.  A  crystalline  mass 
separates  which  should  be  recrystallized  from 
alcohol.    It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Resorbin. — An  ointment  vehicle  made  by  emul- 
sifying almond  oil  and  water  by  means  of  a  little 
yellow  wax,  gelatin,  and  soap,  to  which  is  added 
some  lanolin.  It  is  asserted  that  it  greatly  facili- 
tates the  absorption  of  medicaments. 

Retamine.  Ci5H26N20. — This  is  an  alkaloid, 
crystallizing  in  long  needles,  melting  at  162°  C. 
(323.6°  F. ),  with  decomposition,  which  has  been 
isolated  by  Battandier  and  Malosse  from  the 
young  shoots  and  branches  of  Retama  sphwro- 
carpa,  Raf .  ( C ytisus  sphwrocarpus,  O.  Kze. ) . 

Retinol.  Codol.  C32Hi6. — A  product  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  Burgundy  pitch  or  resin.  It 
forms  a  yellowish  oil  boiling  at  temperatures  over 
280°  C.  (536°  F. ).  It  is  stated  that  retinol  does 
not  irritate  the  skin,  is  unaltered  by  light,  is 
mildly  antiseptic,  does  not  become  rancid,  and  is 
very  inexpensive;  qualities  which,  taken  along 
with  its  extraordinary  solvent  power,  bid  fair  to 
make  it  a  valuable  vehicle  for  ointments.  Among 
the  substances  dissolved  by  it  are:  salol,  1-10; 
iodol,  1-50;  naphthol,  1-50;  thymol  iodide,  1-50; 
camphor,  1-20;  chrysophanic  acid,  1-40;  cocaine, 
1-30;  codeine,  1-40;  and  strychnine,  1-40.  It  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  oil  of  juniper, 
phenol,  turpentine,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Resorcinol, 
if  dissolved  in  glycerin,  may  be  mixed  with  retinol, 
and  so  may  iodoform  if  it  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  ether.  Iodol  is  dissolved,  but  soon  pre- 
cipitates as  a  resinous  mass.  Phosphorus  is  also 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  remains  unchanged  in- 
definitely. Retinol  mixes  readily  with  fats,  oils, 
vaseline,  lard,  lanolin,  glycerin,  cacao  butter,  etc., 
and  may  be  used  in  ointments.  In  cases  where  a 
liquid  is  not  undesirable,  retinol,  owing  to  its 
antiseptic  properties,  can  with  great  advantage 
replace  these  bodies.  Upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane retinol  seems  to  act  as  a  mild  stimulant 
antiseptic;  it  has  been  used  with  alleged  excellent 
results  locally  in  otitis,  vaginitis,  rhinitis,  and 
other  mucous  diseases.  Injections  of  it  in  gonor- 
rhcea  are  said  to  be  remarkably  effective.  As  a 
means  of  administering  phosphorus  it  is  especially 
recommended. 

Rhigolene. — This  name  was  given  by  H.  J. 
Bigelow  of  Boston,  to  a  very  light,  inflammable 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  petroleum,  and  sepa- 
rating the  liquids  of  the  lowest  boiling  point  by 
redistillation,  until  one  is  obtained  which  boils  at 
about  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.).  A  degree  of  cold  —9° 
C.  (15.8°  F.)  is,  according  to  Bigelow,  obtained 
through  the  evaporation  of  this  liquid  by  means 
of  che  common  atomizer  or  "  spray-producer." 
This  is  the  chief  use  of  the  liquid,  which  may 
be  employed  in  producing  congelation  of  any  part 
of  the  body  preparatory  to  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, or  a  great  degree  of  cold  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. It  should,  when  not  in  use,  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  in  bottles  tightly  corked,  or  otherwise 
it  will  be  rapidly  evaporated.  In  a  warm  place  it 
might  break  the  bottles  through  its  extreme  vola- 
tility, unless  t"he  stopper  should  previously  be 
driven  out.  The  vapor  is  inflammable  and  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  it  near  a  flame. 

Rhododendron.  Rhododendron  Chrysanthemum, 
Pall.    Yellow-flowered  Rhododendron.  Rosebay, 


Snowrose.  Rosage,  Ft.  Alpenrose,  Schneerose, 
Gichtrose,  G.  (Fam.  Ericaceae.) — The  leaves  of 
this  rhododendron  have  long  been  employed  in 
Siberia  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  gout  and  syphilis.  They  yield  their 
virtue  to  water  and  alcohol,  and,  according  to 
von  Archangelski,  contain  three  proximate  prin- 
ciples; rhododendrol,  CioHi202;  rhododendrin, 
Oi6H2207;  and  a  glucoside  resembling  digitalin 
and  very  toxic.  The  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
said  to  be  two  drachms  (7.7  Gm.),  given  in  in- 
fusion. 

G.  F.  Kuehnel  found  in  leaves  of  the  "  great 
laurel,"  Rhododendron  maximum,  L.,  arbutin, 
cricolin,  and  ursone.    (A.  J.  P.,  1885.) 

Rhus. — The  genus  Rhus  contains  various  species 
which  have  the  property — probably  even  without 
direct  contact — of  so  violently  irritating  suscep- 
tible skins  as  to  produce  severe  poisoning.  Of 
these  poisonous  species  there  are  six  which  are 
recognized  in  the  United  States  by  most  modern 
botanists. 

R.  Vernix,  L.  (R.  venenata,  DC). — Swamp 
Sumac,  Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder,  is  a  hand- 
some shrub  or  small  tree,  usually  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  but  sometimes  thirty  feet.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  dark  gray,  of  the  branches  lighter, 
of  the  extreme  twigs  and  petioles  pale  to  deep 
red.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  four  or  five 
pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one. 
These  are  oblong  or  oval,  entire  or  slightly  sin- 
uated,  acuminate,  smooth,  and,  except  the  one  at 
the  end,  nearly  sessile.  The  flowers  are  dioecious. 
They  are  very  small,  greenish,  and  in  loose  axil- 
lary panicles.  The  berries  are  small,  roundish, 
and  greenish  white.  The  tree  grows  in  swamps 
and  low  grounds  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  confounded  by 
the  older  botanists  with  R.  vernicifera,  DC,  of 
Japan,  the  Japanese  lacquer  tree,  which  has  sim- 
ilar poisonous  properties.  Its  activity  is  said  to 
depend  upon  urushic  acid. 

Rhus  Michauxii,  Sargent  (R.  Pumila,  Michx.), 
is  a  rare  Southern  species,  growing  in  upper  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
height.  It  is  characterized  by  its  pubescent 
branches  and  petioles,  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  with 
many  pairs  of  oval,  nearly  acuminate,  incised- 
dentate  leaflets,  downy  beneath,  and  by  its  silky 
fruit.  According  to  Pursh,  it  is  the  most  poison- 
ous of  the  genus. 

Rhus  diversiloba,  Torrey  and  Gray  (R.  lobata, 
Hooker,  Flor.  Bor.  Am.,  i.  127,  t.  46),  is 
found  on  our  Pacific  border.  It  is  there  generally 
known  as  Poison  Oak.  It  has  a  somewhat  climb- 
ing stem,  with  short,  leafy  branches.  The  leaves 
have  three  or  rarely  five  leaflets,  which  are  very 
obtuse,  in  the  female  plant  slightly,  in  the  male 
rather  deeply  pinnately  lobed,  the  lobes  being  very 
obtuse,  and  the  incisions  acute.  The  flowers  are  m 
axillary,  racemose  panicles  often  shorter  than  the 
petioles;  the  fruit  is  white,  somewhat  pubescent, 
and  subglobose.  The  leaves  in  the  male  and  the 
female  plant  are  so  different  that  they  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  different  species.  (Torre? 
and  Gray.)  Though  generally  a  shrub,  the  plant 
sometimes  climbs  over^  large  trees,  and  may  have 
a  stem  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Rhus  Metopium,  L.  (Metopium  Linnma, 
Engelm.),  Mountain  Manchineel,  Coral  Sumac,  is 
a  West  Indian  species,  growing  also  m  the  hum- 
mock »  lands  of  Southern  Florida.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  the  bark,  when  wounded,  exuding  a  gum- 
resin  {hog  gum)  to  which  medicinal  properties 
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are  ascribed.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  with  fine 
leaflets.  To  the  acid  red  fruit  is  due  the  name 
Coral  Sumac.     It  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  L.,  Poison  Oak,  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  a  low,  erect  plant,  the  leaflets 
ovate,  mostly  obtuse,  crenate  or  crenately  lobed, 
often  to  the  middle,  so  as  to  resemble  the  leaves 
of  an  oak;  the  sinuses  sharp,  petals  about  2  milli- 
meters long,  fruit  depressed-globose,  6  to  8  milli- 
meters in  diameter. 

Rhus  radicans,  L.,  Poison  Oak,  Poison  Ivy,  whose 
fresh  leaves  were  formerly  official  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Rhus  Toxicoden- 
dron, U.  S.  1890,  is  a  woody  vine  climbing  by 
numerous  aerial  rootlets ;  the  leaves  petioled, 
leaflets  ovate  or  rhombic,  2.5  to  15  Cm.  long, 
entire  or  sparingly  dentate  or  sinuate,  acute  or 
short-acuminate,  the  lateral  sessile  or  short- 
stalked,  inequilateral,  the  terminal  ones  stalked, 
flowers  green,  3  Mm.  broad,  in  loose  axillary  pani- 
cles, 2  to  8  Cm.  long;  the  fruit  globose-oblong,  gray. 

The  leaves  were  officially  described  as  "  long- 
aetiolate,  trifoliate;   the  lateral  leaflets  sessile  or 
learly  so,  about  10  Cm.  long,  obliquely  ovate, 
jointed;    the  terminal  leaflets  stalked,  ovate  or 
)val,  pointed,  with  a  wedge-shaped  or  rounded 
»ase;  the  leaflets  entire  and  glabrous,  or  variously 
lotched,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  more  or  less 
lowny;  when  dry,  papery  and  brittle ;  inodorous; 
aste  somewhat  astringent  and  acrid."  17.  8.  1800. 
The  milky  juice  of  the  poisonous  rhus  becomes 
lack  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  upon 
inen  or  other  cloth  a  stain,  which  cannot  after- 
wards be  removed  by  washing  with   soap  and 
'ater,  or  by  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold,  but  deepens 
y  age.    It  has  been  proposed  as  an  indelible  ink. 
Ither  dissolves  it;    applied  to  the  skin  it  fre- 
uently  causes  inflammation  and  vesication. 
Analyzed  by  Joseph  Khittel,  rhus  yielded  tan- 
ic  acid  of  the  variety  which  gives  greenish  pre- 
ipitates  with  salts  of  iron,  with  chlorophyll,  wax, 
xed  oil,   resin,   sugar,   albumen,   gum,  pectin, 
tarch,  oxalic  acid,  a  peculiar  neutral  substance, 
lid  a  volatile  alkaloid,  on  which  the  poisonous 
roperties  of  the  plant  were  supposed  to  depend. 
A.  J.  P.,  1858,  p.  544.)    This  supposed  alkaloid 
robably  does  not  exist.    Maisch  thought  that 
ie  activity  of  the  plant  depended  upon  an  acid 
toxicodendric  acid).    To  obtain  this  acid,  the 
aves  were  bruised  with  6  per  cent,  of  slaked 
me,  and  after  maceration  with  water  were  ex- 
ressed.    The  expressed  liquid,  having  been  mixed 
ith  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  was  distilled, 
id  the  vapors  were  condensed,  partly  by  them- 
lves,  so  as  to  obtain  the  pure  acid,  and  partly  in 
iter  containing  barium  carbonate  in  suspension, 
as  to  get  barium  toxicodendrate.    The  solution 
us  obtained  was  colorless  and  strongly  acid. 
L.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1866.)      F.  Pfaff  has  obtained 
aisch's  toxicodendric  acid  both  in  the  form  of 
rium  salt  and  as  free  acid  in  aqueous  solution, 
d  found  both  to  be  non-toxic.    The  real  active 
inciple  he  found  to  be  a  non-volatile  oil.  This 
i,  which  he  terms  toxicodendrol,  is  present  in 
parts  of  the  plant,  whether  in  a  fresh  green 
ite  or  in  old  and  dried  specimens.    R.  vene- 
ta  yields  a  larger  percentage  of  the  oil  than  R. 
dicans,  but  no  difference  was  found  in  the 
s  from  the  two.    This  oil  applied  to  the  skin 
ised  the  well-known  eruption.     Pfaff  recom- 
nds  a  washing  with  alcoholic  solution  of  lead 
'tate,  as  the  oil  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  forms 
ead  compound  nearly  insoluble.    (Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1895,  843,  and  1898,  865.) 


The  poisonous  rhus  when  taken  internally  ap- 
pears to  be  possessed  of  narcotic  besides  irritant 
properties,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  stupor,  dilated 
pupils,  convulsive  movements,  delirium,  and  fever 
having  been  present  in  poisoning  by  them  (Am.  J. 
M.  8.,  April,  1866;  also  M.  Rep.,  Nov.  1867). 
The  tincture  of  rhus  has  been  used  especially  by 
homoeopathic  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of 
subacute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  prac- 
tice has  found  imitation. 

Some  years  ago  H.  C.  Wood  made  extended 
trials  of  the  remedy,  using  a  homoeopathic  tinc- 
ture obtained  from  a  homoeopathic  pharmacy,  in 
various  doses  (homoeopathic,  small,  and  large), 
upon  a  large  number  of  cases  of  subacute,  chronic, 
and  acute  rheumatism,  in  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, but  he  was  not  able  to  perceive  that  the 
patients  progressed  more  rapidly  when  taking  it 
than  when  they  were  simply  nursed.  The  best 
preparation  would  undoubtedly  be  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  tincture,  made  from  the  green  drug; 
strength  of  one  to  four.  The  dose  of  a  25  per 
cent,  tincture  given  by  H.  C.  Wood  was  from 
one  to  five  minims  ( 0.06-0.3  Cc. ) ,  three  times  a 
day.  The  solid  extract  is  an  ineligible  prepara- 
tion, owing  to  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  active 
principle  of  the  crude  drug. 

For  the  violent  dermatitis  which  is  produced 
by  the  poison  ivy  very  numerous  specifics  have 
been  from  time  to  time  proposed.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  method  of  treatment  better 
than  the  use  of  lead  water  and  laudanum.  If 
the  belief  of  Pfaff  be  correct,  that  the  acrid  sub- 
stance is  a.  fixed  oil,  thorough  washing  and  irriga- 
tion of  the  part  with  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  would  seem  to  be  indicated  for  the 
removal  of  the  irritant. 

Rhus  aromatica,  Ait.  (Fam.  Anacardiacea;.) 
This  indigenous  drug  has  been  highly  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of 
urine  by  a  number  of  clinicians  of  repute.  (See 
G.  H.  M.  C,  1889;  also  Annals  of  Gynwc,  1890.) 
For  elaborate  description  of  the  bark,  see  Newer 
Materia  Medica.  The  adult  dose  is  twenty  or 
thirty  minims  (1.3-1.8  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract 
of  the  bark,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  aromatized 
solution. 

Ricin  is  the  name  given  by  Kobert  and  Still- 
mark  to  the  toxic  constituent  of  castor  beans. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  albuminoids  and  is  of 
the  character  of  an  enzyme.  According  to  Cushny 
(A.  E.  P.  P.,  1898,  41)  ricin  is  the  most  active 
poison  known,  0.04  milligramme  per  kilo  of  body 
weight  being  fatal  to  the  rabbit.  The  toxic  symp- 
toms, which  frequently  do  not  come  on  for  several 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  are  due 
primarily  to  the  intensely  irritant  action  of  the 
substance,  and  consist  of  diarrhoea,  with  suppres- 
sion of  the  urine,  and  frequently  jaundice,  prob- 
ably from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  biliary  ducts.  Miiller  (A.  E.  P.  P.\  1899,  42) 
states  that  the  poison  also  has  a  direct  action 
upon  the  medulla,  leading  to  the  fall  of  blood 
pressure   and   lessened   respiratory  activity. 

The  effects  of  ricin  in  many  directions  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  bacterial 
toxins.  Thus,  for  example,  it  produces  a  leuco- 
eytosis  and  an  agglutination  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  most  interesting,  however,  of  these  resem- 
blances is  the  production  of  immunity  and  the 
formation  of  antitoxic  substances. 

Ricinine.  Ci7HiSN404. — Tuson  first  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis,  L.,  a  crys- 
talline substance  which  he  believed  to  be  alka- 
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loidal  in  nature,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  ricinine.  To  obtain  it,  the  crushed  seeds  are 
exhausted  by  successive  portions  of  boiling  water; 
the  decoction  is  filtered  through  wet  muslin;  the 
filtered  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a 
water  bath ;  the  extract  thus  obtained  is  exhausted 
by  boiling  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool,  then  filtered  to  separate  a  little 
resinous  matter,  and  lastly  concentrated  and  per- 
mitted to  stand.  In  the  course  of  some  hours,  a 
mass  of  nearly  white  crystals  is  deposited,  which 
when  recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal  is  the  alkaloid  in  a  pure  state. 
Eicinine  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms  and 
tables,  melting  at  194°  C.  (381.2°  F. ),  has  a  feebly 
bitter  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  is  fusible,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling, 
volatilizing  unchanged,  inflammable,  soluble  most 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  slightly 
in  ether  or  benzene.  Heated  with  potassium 
hydroxide  it  evolves,  ammonia,  and  therefore 
contains  nitrogen.  It  appears  to  combine  with 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  But  a 
more  accurate  investigation  is  needed  before  it 
can  be  admitted  to  be  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
and  pure  alkaloid.  A  minute  quantity  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  castor  oil  by  shaking  it  with 
water,  evaporating  the  liquid,  treating  the  residue 
with  boiling  benzene,  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Tuson  does  not 
claim  for  the  new  alkaloid  the  possession  of 
purgative  properties.  Two  grains  (0.13  Gm.) 
given  to  a  rabbit  produced  no  observable  effect. 
E.  E.  Wayne  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Ricinus 
communis,  L.,  a  substance  which  is  apparently 
identical  with  Tuson's  ricinine,  but  he  does  not 
consider  it  to  be  an  alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1874, 
p.  97.) 

Rimu  Resin. — The  resin  of  the  Dacrydium  cu- 
pressmum,  Solander,  the  New  Zealand  red  pine  or 
rimu,  a  large  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealand,  is 
characterized  by  its  rose  color  and  its  crystalline 
appearance.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  crystalline 
acid  resin,  rimuic  acid  (Chem.  News,  lxxxviii.  20). 

Robinia.  Robiuia  Pseudacacia,  L.  Locust  Tree. 
False  Acacia.  Robinier,  Fr.  Falsche  Akasie,  G. 
(Fam.  Leguminosag.)— This  well-known  indigenous 
tree  has  a  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
eclectics.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  most  active 
part,  and  is  said  to  be  tonic,  and  in  large  doses 
purgative  and  emetic.  (For  an  elaborate  inves- 
tigation of  its  histology  see  P.  J.,  67,  153.)  F 
B.  Power  and  J.  Cambier  (Ph.  Rund.,'Feb.  1890)' 
found  an  alkaloid  identical  with  choline;  also 
globulin  and  phytalbumose,  which  produces  purg- 
ing and  vomiting.  It  is  precipitated  by  alka- 
loidal  reagents.  The  bark  also  contains  a  poi- 
sonous albuminoid  or  enzyme,  robinalbin,  which, 
according  to  Robert  (M.  Bull.,  April,  1891),  is 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  ricin.  Power 
(P.  J.,  Aug.  17,  1901)  summarizes  the  results  of 
a  more  recent  and  detailed  investigation  of  this 
bark.  He  names  the  poisonous  proteid  robin 
and  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nucleo- 
protcids.  He  finds  evidences  of  one  or  more 
alkaloids;  by  hydrolysis  he  obtained  syringic 
«cia,  C9HioOs,  and  a  red  amorphous  substance 
syrxngemn.  These  products  indicate  the  gluco- 
side  syringin,  Ci7H2409.  He  also  considers  that 
gluco-syringib  acid,  ClsH20010,  may  pre-exist  in 
the  bark.  Robin  has  emetic  and  purgative  prop- 
erties. Three  eases  of  the  poisoning"  of  children 
by  the  root  have  been  recorded.  (Ann.  Th4r.,  1860, 
64.)    Z.  T.  Emery  (N.  Y.  M.  J.,  Jan.  22,  1887) 


reports  the  poisoning  of  thirty-two  boys  from 
chewing  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  The  symp- 
toms in  the  mildest  eases  were  vomiting  and 
flushed  face,  dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and 
dilated  pupils.  In  the  severest  cases,  to  these 
were  added  epigastric  pain,  extremely  feeble, 
intermittent  heart  action,  and  stupor. 

Robinia  Nicon. — According  to  the  researches  of 
Geoffroy    (Annal.   de   I'Inst.  botanico-geologiquc 
colon,  de  Marseille,  1895),  this  leguminous  plant, 
which  is  used  in  Guiana  for  the  purpose  of  stupe- 
fying fish,  contains  an  active  principle,  niconline 
( CaH40 ) ,  which   crystallizes  in  oblique,  rhom 
boidal  tables.    It  has  been  found  by  E.  Boinet 
(C.  R.  8.  B.,  1896,  10  s.,  iii.)  to  produce  in  the 
lower  animals  a  short  primary  stage  of  excitation, 
followed  by  one  of  stupor,  great  muscular  relaxa 
tion,  enfeeblement  of  sensibility,  mydriasis,  fall 
of  temperature,  cyanosis,  and  death  through  cen 
trie  paralysis  of  the  respiration,  though  there  is 
also  fall  of  arterial  pressure.    In  the  dog  there 
were  salivation  and  vomiting. 

Roborin. — This  is  a  dark  grayish-green  pow- 
der, or  a  dark-brown  finely  granular  mass,  said  to 
be  obtained  from  blood,  and,  according  to  Lebbin, 
is  composed  of  water  7.6  per  cent.,  calcium  car- 
bonate 10.23  per  cent.,  common  salt  1.7  per  cent., 
ferric  oxide  0.49  per  cent.,  other  mineral  sub- 
stances 1.28  per  cent.,  albuminoids  78.63  per  cent. 
The  albuminoids  consist  principally  of  calcic  albu- 
minates, a  small  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Rosa. — Of  the  genus  Rosa  at  least  four  species 
have  been,  and  probably  to  some  extent  are  still,; 
used  in  medicine, — namely,  Rosa  canina,  L.,  Rosa 
centifolia,  L.,  Rosa  damascena,  Mill.,  and  Rosa 
gallica,  L. 

Rosa  canina. — The  Dog  Rose,  Wild  Brier,  or|; 
Hip  Tree,  of  Europe,  is  distinguished  by  its  glab- 
rous  ovate   ovaries,   smooth   peduncles,  prickly 
stem  and  petioles,  and  ovate,  smooth,  rigid  leaves. 
It  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  bears 
white  or  pale  red  flowers,  having  usually  five 
obcordate  fragrant  petals.    The  fruit  is  fleshy,* 
smooth,  oval,  red,  and  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  acidu- 
lous taste.    It  was  formerly  official  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Rosw  Canina- 
Fructus.    It  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  sugar, 
combined  with  citric  and  malic  acids,  also  saltsi 
of  these  acids,  and  was  used  for  the  preparation 
of  an  acidulous  confection. 

Rosa  centifolia  has  prickly  stems,  usually  from 
three  to  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  consist  of 
two  or  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  al 
the  end,  closely  attached  to  the  common  footstalk 
which  is  rough,  but  without  spines.  The  leaflet: 
are  ovate,  broad,  serrate,  pointed,  and  hairy  oi 
the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  large,  wit!1 
many  petals,  generally  of  a  pale  red  color,  an 
supported  upon  peduncles  beset  with  short  bristl 
hairs.  The  varieties  of  R.  centifolia  produced  b| 
its  almost  universal  cultivation  are  very  nume 
ous,  but  the  plant  is  said  to  grow  wild  with  sing 
flowers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
very  closely  allied  to  R.  gallica,  some  botanis 
maintaining  that  the  species  are  really  one.  Tl 
petals,  which  were  recognized  by  the  U.  S 
1890  as  pale  rose,  are  roundish-obovate  a: 
refuse,  or  obcordate,  pink,  fragrant,  sweetisj 
slightly  bitter  and  faintly  astringent.  They  a 
extremely  fragrant,  and  have  a  sweetish,  shgn 
acidulous,  somewhat  bitterish  taste.  _  They  c< 
tain  volatile  oil,  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  tann 
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fat,  resin,  sugar,  and  a  coloring  matter  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  red  rose. 
They  should  be  collected  when  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded  but  has  not  begun  to  fall.  Their  fra- 
grance is  impaired  but  not  lost  by  drying.  They 
may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  by  com- 
pressing them  with  alternate  layers  of  common 
salt  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  or  beating  them  with 
twice  their  weight  of  that  substance.  A  rose 
water  is  often  prepared  from  them  by  distillation. 

Rosa  damascena  is  not  known  in  the  wild 
state,  and  is  thought  by  some  botanists  to  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation  from  R.  gallica.  It 
is  the  rose  which  is  cultivated  in  Turkey  and 
yields  the  commercial  otto  of  rose.  (See  Oleum 
Rosw,  p.  870.)  It  is  a  tall  shrub  with  semi- 
double,  light  red  to  white  flowers  of  moderate 
size,  having  several  on  a  branch,  though  not  clus- 
tered. Its  volatile  oil  is  the  basis  of  rose  water. 
Rosa  gallica  is  still  official  (see  p.  1067). 
Rosemary.  Rosmarinus.  Folia,  Rosmarini,  s. 
Roris  Marini.  Folia  Anthos.  Feuilles  de  Ro- 
marin,  Fr.  Cod.  Rosmarin,  Rosmarinbldtter,  G. 
Rosmarino,  It.    Romero,  Sp. 

"  The  leaves  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Linne1 
(nat.  ord.  Labiatce.)"  U.  S.  1880.  Rosmarinus 
officinalis,   Willd.,  Sp.  Plant,   i.    126;   B.   &  T. 
207.    Rosemary  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  three  or 
bur  feet   high,    with    an    erect   stem,  divided 
nto  many  long,   slender,  ash-colored  branches. 
Che  leaves  are  numerous,  sessile,  opposite,  more 
han  an  inch  long,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad, 
igid,  linear,  entire,  obtuse  at  the  summit,  folded 
lackward  at  the  edges,  of  a  firm  consistence, 
mooth  and  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish, 
roolly,  and  glandular  beneath.    The  flowers  are 
>ale  blue   or  white,   and   disposed   in  opposite 
[roups  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  towards  the 
nds  of  the  branches.    The  naked  seeds  are  four 
n  number,   oblong.     The   plant  grows  sponta- 
leously  in  the  countries  which  border  on  the 
ilediterranean,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
>f  Europe  and  this  country.    The  leaves,  which 
lave  already  been  described,  have  a  strong  bal- 
amic  odor,  which  is  possessed,  but  in  a  less 
legree,  by  all  parts  of  the  plant.    Their  taste  is 
itter  and  eamphorous.    These  properties  are  im- 
■arted  partially  to  water,  completely  to  alcohol, 
nd  depend  on  the  volatile  oil.    (See  Oleum  Ros- 
tarini,  p.  872.)    The  tops  lose  a  portion  of  their 
ensible  properties  by  drying,  and  become  inodor- 
us  by  age.  Rosemary  is  gently  stimulant,  and  has 
een  considered  emmenagogue.     In  the  practice 
f  this  country  it  is  scarcely  used ;  but  in  Europe, 
specially  on  the  continent,  it  enters  into  the  eom- 
osition   of   several   syrups,    tinctures,   etc.,  to 
'hich  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odor  and  excitant 
roperty.    It  is  sometimes  added  to  sternutatory 
owders,  and  is   used  externally   in  connection 
ith  other  aromatics  in  the  form  of  fomentation, 
i  some  countries  it  is  employed  as  a  condiment; 
nd  its  flowers,  which  are  much  sought  after  by 
ie  bees,   impart  their  r  peculiar   flavor   to  the 
3ney  of  the  districts  in  which  the  plant  abounds. 
Rotten    Stone.    Terra    Cariosa. — An  earthy 
ineral,  occurring  in  light,  dull,  friable  masses, 
y  to  the  touch,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  of  an 
in-brown  color.    It  is  obtained  from  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  is  used  for  polishing  metals.  For 
particular  account  of  it,  see  A.  J.  P.,  I860,  463. 
Rourea.    Rourea  oblongifolia,  Hook,  and  Arn. 
Fam.   Connaracese.) — This   Mexican   creeper  is 
firmed  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  and  to  act  as  a 
olent  convulsant  poison.     (El  Estudio,  1890.) 


Rubia.  Garance,  Fr.  Erappwurzel,  Fdrber- 
rbthe,  G.  Robbia,  It.  Rubia  de  tintoreros, 
Qranza,  Sp. — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  for- 
merly recognized  madder,  Rubia  tinctorum,  L. 
( Fam.  Rubiaceae. )  The  root  of  dyer's  madder  is 
perennial,  and  consists  of  numerous  long,  succu- 
lent fibres,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  size  of 
a  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  and  uniting  at 
top  in  a  common  head,  from  which  also  proceed 
side-roots  that  run  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  send  up  many  annual  stems.  These  are  slen- 
der, quadrangular,  jointed,  procumbent,  and  fur- 
nished with  short  prickles,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  neighboring  plants  upon  which  they  climb. 
The  leaves  are  elliptical,  pointed,  rough,  firm, 
about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  one  inch  broad, 
having  rough  points  on  their  edges  and  midrib, 
and  standing  at  the  joints  of  the  stem  in  whorls 
of  four;  five,  or  six  together.  The  branches  rise  in 
pairs  from  the  same  joints,  and  bear  small  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  each  of  their  subdivisions. 
The  fruit  is  a  round,  shining,  black  berry.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant,  and  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  France, 
Holland,  and  the  south  of  Italy.  The  root,  which 
is  the  part  used,  is  dug  up  in  the  third  summer, 
and,  having  been  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is  dried 
by  artificial  heat,  and  then  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder.  In  this  condition  it  is  packed  in  barrels 
and  sent  into  the  market.  Madder  from  the 
Levant  is  in  the  state  of  the  whole  root ;  from 
the  south  of  France,  either  whole  or  in  powder. 
The  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  this  country, 
in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Ohio.  The  root  con- 
sists of  a  reddish-brown  bark,  and  a  ligneous 
portion  within.  The  latter  is  yellow  in  the  recent 
state,  but  becomes  red  when  dried.  The  powder 
as  found  in  commerce  is  reddish  brown.  Madder 
has  a  weak,  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  imparts  these  properties,  as  well 
as  a  red  color,  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  contains 
as  its  most  important  constituent  alizarin,  Ci4ll8 
(OH)202,  and  with  it  as  coloring  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance  purpurin,  Ci4H5(0H)302.  Be- 
sides these  two  technically  important  constituents 
there  have  been  recognized  pseudopurpurin,  an 
orange  dye  color,  and  a  yellow  one  (xanthopur- 
purin) .  These  coloring  matters,  however,  are 
probably  decomposition  products  from  glucosides 
existing  in  the  fresh  plant.  Thus,  alizarin  is 
known  to  result  along  with  glucose  from  the  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acids  of  rubianic  or  ruberythric 
acid,  C26H28G14,  according  to  the  reaction: 

CaeHauOM  +  2H20  =  Ci4H804  +  2C6H1208 
The  most  interesting  of  the  coloring  sub- 
stances is  the  alizarin.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  by  sublimation, 
in  the  method  employed  by  Mohr  in  ob- 
taining benzoic  acid.  (See  J.  P.  C,  3e  ser., 
xxxi.  267.)  It  is  orange-red,  inodorous,  insipid, 
crystallizable,  capable  of  being  sublimed  without 
change,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  very  readily  so  in 
alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  oils,  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  alcoholic  and  aqueous  solutions  are 
rose-colored;  the  ethereal,  golden  yellow;  the 
alkaline,  violet  and  blue  when  concentrated,  but 
violet-red  when  sufficiently  diluted.  A  beautiful 
rose-colored  lake  is  produced  by  precipitating  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  alizarin  and  alum. 
Alizarin  was  recognized  by  Graebe  and  Lieber- 
mann  in  1868  as  a  derivative  of  anthracene, 
C14H10 — a  hydrocarbon  contained  in  coal  tar — 
and  in  the  same  year  they  elaborated  a  method 
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for  preparing  it  commercially  from  anthracene. 
Upon  this  arose  rapidly  a  great  chemical  industry, 
so  that  in  1881  the  amount  of  artificial  alizarin 
annually  produced  was  14,000  tons  of  10  per  cent, 
paste,  valued  at  $8,000,000.  The  production  of 
madder,  of  course,  decreased  correspondingly. 
The  exportations  of  madder  from  France,  which  in 
1872  had  a  value  of  $1,850,000,  decreased  to  $70, 
000  in  1878,  and  $53,000  in  1883.  The  importa- 
tions of  alizarin  into  the  United  States  for  the 
following  years  have  been:  for  1903,  4,448,886 
lbs.,  and  for  1904,  4,456,145  lbs.  Madder  also 
contains  sugar;  and  Dobereiner  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining alcohol  from  it  by  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation, without  affecting  its  coloring  properties. 

Madder  is  used  in  amenorrhea  and  dropsy,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  imparts  a  red  color 
to  the  milk  and  urine,  and  to  the  bones  of  animals, 
without  sensibly  affecting  any  other  tissue.  The 
effect  is  observable  most  quickly  in  the  bones  of 
young  animals,  and  in  those  nearest  the  heart. 
Under  the  impression  that  it  might  effect  some 
change  in  the  osseous  system,  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  rhachitis,  but  without  favorable  result. 
Dose,  about  half  a  drachm  (2.0  Gm. ),  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Rubidium. — Salts  of  rubidium  may  be  obtained 
much  more  cheaply  than  in  former  years,  on  ac- 
count of  Erdmann's  process  for  the  recovery  of 
these  salts  from  the  Stassfurt  potash  deposits. 
Two  salts  have  been  brought  forward  for  use  in 
practical  medicine. 

Rubidium  iodide,  Rbl,  which  occurs  in  whitish 
crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Harnack,  Neisser,  and  others  as  a 
substitute  for  potassium  iodide,  than  which  it 
is  asserted  to  be  better  borne  by  the  stomach.  The 
dose  is  that  of  potassium  iodide.  G.  Jacontini 
affirms  that  rubidium  iodide  is  a  specific  in  coryza. 

Rubidium  ammonium  bromide,  RbBr.3NH4Br. 
The  double  ammonium  and  rubidium  bromide  is 
affirmed  by  Laufenauer  to  be  the  most  active  of- 
all  the  bromides  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  It 
is  given  in  doses  of  sixty  to  eighty  grains  ( 3.9-5.2 
Gm.)  once  a  day. 

Rubidium  bromide,  RbBr,  may  be  used  as  a 
s-ibstitute  for,  and  in  the  dose  of,  potassium  bro- 
mide, than  which  it  is  said  to  be  better  borne, 
especially  by  feeble  patients. 

Rubus.  Rubus  Chamcemorus,  L.  Cloud  Berry. 
(Fam.  Rosacea?.) — This  plant,  which  inhabits  the 
northern  portions  of  both  continents,  is  largely 
employed  in  Northern  Russia,  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion  of  the  berries  or  leaves,  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy.  Popoff  found  in  it  a  crystallizable  acid 
which  is  an  essential  diuretic,  acting  directly 
upon  the  renal  secreting  structures  without 
affecting  either  cardiac  action  or  arterial  tension. 
(Vrach,  iv.  1886.) 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognized 
under  the  name  of  Rubus  idceus,  or  raspberry,  the 
fruit  of  the  ordinary  cultivated  raspberry,  Rubus 
idceus,  L.,  to  which  plant  Rubus  strigosus,  Mi- 
chaux,  or  the  wild  red  raspberry  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  is  so  closely  allied  as  by  some  bot- 
anists to  be  considered  as  simply  a  variety. 
Rubus  strigosus  has  also  yielded  to  cultivation 
certain  superior  raspberries,  especially  those 
which  have  been  known  commercially  as  the 
Cuthbert  and  Hansall  raspberries.  Rubus  neglec- 
tus.  Peck,  the  purple  wild  raspberry,  with  a  fruit 
which  varies  from  dark  red  or  purple  to  yellow- 
ish in  cultivation,  has  also  yielded  a  commercial 
raspberry. 


The  fruit  of  these  raspberries  may  be  employed 
for  the  production  of  raspberry  syrup  (Xyru'pus 
Rubi  Idwi,  U.  S.  1890).    For  the  making  of  this 
syrup  the  former  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia  were   sufficient.     They  are  as  follows: 
"  Fresh,  Ripe  Raspberries,  any  convenient  quan- 
tity; Sugar,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Reduce  the 
Raspberries  to  a  pulp,  and  let  tnis  stand,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  20°  C.   (68°  F.),  until  a 
small  portion  of  the  filtered  juice  mixes  clear 
with  half  its  volume  of  alcohol.    Then  separate 
the  juice  by  pressing,  set  it  aside,  in  a  cool  place, 
until  the  liquid  portion  has  become  clear,  and 
filter.    To  every  forty  parts  by  weight  of  the  fil- 
trate (which  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  un-  ; 
protected  by  sugar,  more  than  about  two  hours) 
add  sixty  parts  of  Sugar,  heat  the  mixture  to  : 
boiling,  avoiding  the  use  of  tinned  vessels,  and 
strain.  Keep  the  product  in  well-stoppered  bottles, 
in  a  cool  and  dark  place."    The  U.  S.  P.  of  1890, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  aniline,  which  is  not 
rarely  added  to  raspberry  syrup  to  give  it  color 
and  conceal  lack  of  strength,  required  that  on  J 
shaking  separate  portions  of  the  syrup  with  ether,  | 
chloroform,   or   amyl   alcohol,   no   color   should  jl 
be  imparted  to  the  liquid  used.   The  primary  fer-  jl 
mentation  of  raspberry  juice  frees  it  from  albu-  | 
minous  and  pectinous  substances,  which  interfere  j 
with  the  transparency  of  the  syrup,  and,  if  not  ,1 
separated,  would  seriously  increase  the  risk  of  its 
spoiling.    The  flavor  of  the  juice  is  not  injured,  I 
although  the  process  must  be  carefully  watched  j 
to  keep  the  fermentation  from  passing  from  the  |1 
vinous  to  the  acetous. 

The  Rubus  occidentalis,  L.,  black  raspberry  or  | 
thitnbleberry  of  the  Northern  United  States,  which  | 
is  also  cultivated,  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  I 
making  of  a  raspberry  syrup,  but  yields  a  very  j 
inferior  product. 

Rumex.    U.  8.  1890.    Rumcx.    Yellow  Dock. 
Several  species  of  Rumex  have  sour  leaves,  and  I 
are  distinguished  by  the  common  name  of  sorrel  ,  I 
from  the  others,  which  are  called  dock.    Of  the  ; 
former,  Rumex  Acetosa,  L.,  or  common  English 
sorrel,  formerly  held  a  place  in  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.    R.  Acetosella,  L.,  is  the 
common  sorrel  of  our  fields,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  from  Europe.  The 
leaves  of  both  these  plants  are  agreeably  sour  to 
the  taste,  and  owe  their  acidity  to  acid  potassium 
oxalate  with  a  little  tartaric  acid.    They  quite 
lose  this  taste  in  drying.    They  are  refrigerant 
and  diuretic,  and  may  be  used  advantageously 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  scurvy.    For  this  purpose 
they  are  prepared  in  the  form  of  salad.   The  juice 
of  the  leaves  forms  with  water  an  agreeable  acid- 
ulous drink,  sometimes  used  in  fevers.  Taken 
very  largely,  the  leaves  are  said  to  have  produced 
poisonous  effects.    (See  Wood's  Quarterly  Retro-\ 
sped,  i.  109.)    R.  scutatus,  L.,  of  Europe,  North- 
ern Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  alsov 
ranks  among  the  sorrels  (French  sorrel).  ' 

Of  the  proper  docks,  the  roots  of  R.  Patientia.i 
L.,  and  R.  alpinus,  L.,  European  plants,  and  of, 
R.  aquaticus  R.  acutus,  and  R.  sanguineus,  L., 
belonging  both  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States,; 
may  be  employed  indiscriminately  with  those  ot; 
the  R.  crispus,  L.,  which,  was  formerly  recognized, 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  R.  britannicus,  L.,  and, 
R.  obtusifolius,  L.,  were  formerly  official.  R„ 
Hydrolapathum,  Hudson,  which  is  the  R.  aquat  \ 
icus  of  the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  thought! 
to  be  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  cele-j 
brated  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  djseases  of  the, 
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skin.  The  docks  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
perennial  roots.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  or 
axillary  panicles.  Some  of  the  species  are  dioe- 
cious; but  the  R.  crispus  has  perfect  flowers. 

Dock  root,  from  whatever  species  derived,  has 
m  astringent,  bitter  taste,  with  little  or  no  odor. 
'.t  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water  by  decoction. 
The  root  of  R.  crispus  was  officially  described  as 
'from  20  to  30  Cm.  long,  about  10  to  15  Mm. 
hick,  somewhat  fusiform,  fleshy,  nearly  simple, 
urmulate  above,  deeply  wrinkled  below;  exter- 
lally  rusty  brown,  internally  whitish,  with  fine, 
itraight,  interrupted,  reddish  medullary  rays,  and 
l  rather  thick  bark;  fracture  short;  odor  slight, 
leculiar;  taste  bitter  and  astringent."  U.  8.  1890. 
According  to  Riegel,  the  root  of  R.  obtusifolius 
ontains  resin,  extractive  matter  resembling  tan- 
lin,  starch,  mucilage,  albumen,  lignin,  sulphur, 
nd  various  salts,  among  which  are  calcium  phos- 
ihate  and  different  acetates  and  malates.  (J.  P. 
I,  3e  ser.,  i.  410.)  The  leaves  of  most  of  the 
pecies  are  edible  when  young,  and  are  occasion- 
By  used  as  spinach.  They  are  somewhat  laxa- 
ive,  and  form  an  excellent  diet  in  scorbutic  cases, 
'he  roots  are  used  to  dye  a  yellow  color.  Accord- 
tig  to  J.  H.  Salisbury  ( N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  March, 
855),  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  contain  nearly 
ne  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid;  the  cortical  part 
f  the  root,  which  is  the  most  active,  yielded, 
a  analysis,  starch,  a  little  sugar,  albuminous 
latter,  gummy  matter,  bitter  extractive,  tannic 
cid  of  the  kind  which  gives  green  precipitates 
ith  the  salts  of  iron,  lignin,  and  various  salts, 
he  root  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol, 
lit  is  injured  by  long  boiling.  Dock  root  is 
stringent,  gently  tonic,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
ave  alterative  properties,  making  it  useful  in  skin 
iseases  and  even  syphilis.  From  the  root  of  R. 
epalensis,  Wall.,  which  is  largely  used  in  Madras 
5  an  astringent  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for 
yeing,  O.  Hesse  has  separated  three  crystalline 
lbstances  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  rumi- 
in,  nepalin,  and  nepodin.  (P.  J.,  lvi.;  also 
roc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1896,  551.)  R.  aquaticus  and 
'.  britamdcus  are  the  most  astringent.  The  roots 
f  some  species  unite  a  laxative  with  the  tonic 
nd  astringent  property,  resembling  rhubarb  some- 
hat  in  their  operation.  Such  are  those  of  R. 
'ispus  and  R.  obtusifolius;  and  R.  alpinus,  L.,has 
i  some  parts  of  Europe  the  name  of  mountain 
mbarb.  This  resemblance  is  not  singular,  as  the 
vo  genera  belong  to  the  same  natural  family, 
ock  root  is  given  in  powder  or  in  decoction.  Two 
inces  (62  6m.)  of  the  fresh  root  bruised,  or 
ie  ounce  (31  Gm. )  of  the  dried,  may  be  boiled 
i  a  pint  (480  Cc. )  of  water,  of  which  two  fluid- 
lnces  (60  Cc. )  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and 
ipeated  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  George 
.  Flemyng  (L.  L.,  i.  1896)  reported  the  death  of 
to  sisters,  aged  respectively  five  and  six  and  a 
df  years,  preceded  by  symptoms  of  oxalic  acid 
)isoning  as  the  result  of  the  ingestion  of  sorrel 
aves. 

Fluidextract  of  Rumex  ( Fluidextract  of  Yellow 
ock). — "Rumex,  in  No.  40  powder,  one  thousand 
'ammes  [or  35  ounces  av.,  120  grains] ;  Diluted 
leohol,  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  make  one  thou- 
nd  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
achms].  Moisten  the  powder  with  three  hun- 
ed  and  fifty  cubic  centim.eters  [or  11  fluidounces, 
'0  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  and  pack  it 
mly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator;  then  add 
iough  Diluted'  Alcohol  to  saturate  the  powder 
id  leave  a  stratum  above  it.    When  the  liquid 


begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower 
orifice,  and,  having  closely  covered  the  percolator, 
macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed,  gradually  adding  Diluted 
Alcohol,  until  the  Rumex  is  exhausted.  Reserve 
the  first  eight  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27 
fluidounces,  24  minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evap- 
orate the  remainder  to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve 
this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Di- 
luted Alcohol  to  make  the  fluidextract  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces, 
6£  fluidrachms]."  U.  8.  1890.  The  dose  is  a  flui- 
drachm  (3.75  Cc). 

Ruta. — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia formerly  recognized  Ruta  graveolens,  L. ; 
Common  rue;  Rue  odorante,  Ft.;  Garten-Raute, 
G. ;  Ruta,  It.;  Ruda,  Sp.  ( Fam.  Rutaceae. )  It  is 
a  perennial  plant  usually  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  several  shrubby  branching  stems,  which,  near 
the  base,  are  woody  and  covered  with  a  rough 
bark,  but  in  their  ultimate  ramifications  are 
smooth,  green,  and  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are 
doubly  pinnate,  glaucous,  with  obovate,  sessile,  ob- 
scurely crenate,  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy  leaf- 
lets. The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  disposed  in  a 
terminal  branched  corymb  upon  subdividing  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  persistent,  with  four  or  five 
acute  segments;  the  corolla  consists  of  four  or 
five  concave  petals,  somewhat  sinuate  at  the  mar- 
gin. There  are  usually  ten  stamens,  but  some- 
times only  eight.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole 
herb  is  active,  and  yields  its  properties  to  water 
and  alcohol.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  disagree- 
able odor,  especially  when  rubbed.  Their  taste  is 
bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  When  recent,  and  in  full 
vigor,  they  have  so  much  acrimony  as  to  inflame 
and  even  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled;  but 
the  acrimony  is  diminished  by  drying.  Their 
virtues  depend  chiefly  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
contained  in  glandular  vesicles,  apparent  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plant.  They  contain,  also, 
according  to  Ma  hi,  chlorophyll,  a  lbumen,  a  nitrog- 
enous substance,  extractive,  gum,  starch  or 
inulin,  malic  acid,  lignin,  and,  according  to 
Borntrager,  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  calls  rutinic 
acid,  C25H28O15  (or  C27H32O16,  according  to  later 
writers).  Rutinic  acid  is  the  coloring  principle 
of  rue,  and  has  been  found  in  various  other  plants ; 
though,  like  quercitrin,  yielding  quercetin  and 
sugar,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  distinct.  (./.  P.  C, 
1862,  165.) 

Rue  yields  a  very  small  proportion  of  a  yellow 
or  greenish  volatile  oil,  which  becomes  brown 
with  age.  According  to  Zeller,  the  product  from 
the  fresh  herb  is  0.28  per  cent.,  that  from  the 
seeds  about  1  per  cent.  The  oil  has  the  strong  un- 
pleasant odor  of  the  plant,  and  an  acrid  taste. 
Kane  gives  its  sp.  gr.  at  0.837,  its  boiling  point  at 
230°  C.  (446°  P.).  "A  neutral  reaction.  Sp.  gr. 
about  0.880.  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of 
alcohol."  U.  8.  1880.  It  consists  mainly  of  an 
oxidized  constituent,  which  Strecker  proved  to  be 
methyl-nonyl-ketone,  CH3.CO.C9H19;  that  is,  a 
ketone  analogous  to  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH3.  This 
accounts  for  its  yielding  under  treatment  with 
oxidizing  agents,  pelargonic  acid,  C9H18O2.  The 
methyl-nonyl-ketone,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  fluorescing  blue,  boiling  at  225°  C.  (437° 
F.),  and  crystallizing  at  about  15°  C.  (59°  F. ). 
When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields,  among 
other  products,  pelargonic  acid.  Schimmel  &  Co. 
{Schim.  Rep.,  1892,  31)  state  that  pure  oil  of 
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rue  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  methyl-nonyl- 
ketonc,  and  solidifies  even  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature to  a  solid,  crystalline  mass,  and  has  the 
sp.  gr.  0.837. 

According  to  von  Soden  and  Henle,  Algerian  oil 
of  rue  differs  from  the  ordinary  oil  in  that  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  methyl-heptyl-ketone,  with  but 
small  quantities  of  methyl-nonyl-ketone.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  is  0.842;  and  it 
does  not  solidify  at  —15°  C.  (5°  F.) .  (Ph.  Ztg., 
46.)  Frederick  B.  Power  and  Frederic  H.  Lees 
(Trans.  Chem.  Soc,  1902)  have  since  published 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  a  similar  Algerian 
oil.  They  find  80  per  cent,  of  the  two  ketones, 
methyl-heptyl-ketone  and  methyl-nonyl-ketone,  10 
per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  carbinols  (alco- 
hols ) ,  pinene,  1-limonene,  cineol,  methyl  salicylate, 
ethyl  valerate,  and  some  free  fatty  acids. 

Rue  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  condiment.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  hysteria,  worms,  colic,  and  atonic  amen- 
orrhea and  menorrhagia.  Its  medicinal  activity 
depends  upon  its  volatile  oil,  which  is  a  powerful 
local  irritant,  causing,  when  applied  to  the  skin 
persistently,  burning,  redness,  and  vesication,  and 
when  taken  internally  in  large  doses,  violent  gas- 
tric pains  and  vomiting,  great  prostration,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  convulsive  twitching,  and  in  preg- 
nant women,  abortion.  It  has  been  considerably 
used  in  Europe  for  the  production  of  criminal 
abortion,  in  a  number  of  cases  with  fatal  results. 
In  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning  in  a  man,  reported  by 
G.  F.  Cooper,  there  were  vomiting,  violent  tormina 
and  tenesmus,  with  bloody  stools,  great  abdominal 
distention,  with  tenderness  and  severe  strangury. 
(Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  720.)  The  dose  of  the  oil 
is  from  two  to  five  minims  (0.12-0.3  Cc. )  every 
two  or  three  hours.  The  rue  itself  is  sometimes 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
(0.65-2.0  6m.). 

Rye.  Secale  cereale,  L.  (Fam.  Gramineae.) 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of- 
Russia  have  been  severally  indicated  as  the  native 
country  of  rye.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated 
in  all  temperate  latitudes.  The  grains  consist, 
according  to  Einhof,  of  24.2  per  cent,  of  envelope, 
C5.6  of  flour,  and  10.2  of  water.  The  average 
composition  of  rye  as  a  cereal  may  be  thus  stated: 
fat,  1.43  per  cent.;  starch,  61.87  per  cent.;  sugar 
(as  sucrose),  4.30  per  cent.;  albumen  (insoluble 
in  alcohol),  9.78  per  cent.;  nitrogenous  matter 
(soluble  in  alcohol),  5.09  per  cent.;  cellulose, 
3.23  per  cent.;  mineral  matter,  1.85  per  cent.; 
moisture,  12.45  per  cent.  (Sadtler,  Industrial 
Organic-  Chemistry,  3d  ed.,  p.  169.)  Rye  flour  is 
much  used,  in  the  dry  state,  as  an  external  appli- 
cation to  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  other 
eruptive  affections,  the  burning  and  unpleasant 
tingling  of  which  it  tends  to  allay,  while  it  absorbs 
the  irritating  secretions.  In  the  form  of  mush  it 
is  an  excellent  laxative  article  of  diet,  and,  mixed 
with  molasses,  it  may  be  given  with  great  advan- 
tage in  hemorrhoids  and  prolapsus  ani,  connected 
with  constipation.  Rye  carbonized  by  heat,  with 
exclusion  of  the  air,  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  tooth  powder. 

Sabadilla.  Cevadilla. — The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
Asagrcva  officinalis  (Cham,  and  Schlecht.),  Lindl. 
(Schcenocaulon  officinale,  A.  Gray),  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Br.  Pharm.  of  1885.  At  one  time 
cevadilla  was  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from 
Veratrum  Sabadilla,' Retz.  Schiede,  during  his 
travels  in  Mexico,  ascertained  that  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  collected  from  a  different  plant,  of  the 


same  family  (Liliacea?),  growing  upon  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  Schlechtendal  as  another  species  of 
Veratrum,  by  Don  as  a  Helonias,  and  by  Lindley 
as  belonging  to  a  new  genus  which  he  nained 
Asagraea.  Hence  it  has  been  variously  denomi- 
nated Veratrum  officinale,  Schleeht.  and  Cham., 
Helonias  officinalis,  D.  Don,  Asagrcea  officinalis, 
Lindl.,  and  Schcenocaulon  officinale,  A.  Gray.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  Retz. 
yields  much,  if  any,  of  the  seed  of  commerce;  but 
it  would  seem  that  very  much  of  the  drug  is  the 
product  of  a  plant  so  different  from  Asagrcea 
officinalis  that  Ernst  of  Caracas  believes  it  to 
be  a  new  species.  It  differs  chiefly  in  having  its 
leaves  broader  and  more  carinate. 

Cevadilla  seeds  usually  occur  in  commerce  mixed 
with  the  fruit.  This  consists  of  three  coalescing 
capsules  or  follicles,  which  open  above  and  appear 
like  a  single  capsule  with  three  cells.  It  is  three 
or  four  lines  long  and  a  line  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, obtuse  at  the  base,  light  brown  or  yellowish, 
smooth;  each  of  the  component  capsules  contains 
one  or  two  seeds.  A  resemblance,  existing  or  sup- 
posed, between  this  fruit  and  that  of  barley  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Spanish  name  ceva- 
dilla, which  is  a  diminutive  of  barley.  The  seeds 
are  elongated,  pointed  at  each  end,  flat  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  somewhat  curved, 
two  or  three  lines  long,  wrinkled,  slightly  winged, 
black  or  dark  brown  on  the  outside,  whitish 
within,  hard,  inodorous,  and  of  an  exceedingly 
acrid,  burning,  and  durable  taste. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  first  noted  the  presence 
of  an  alkaloid  in  cevadilla,  which  base  they  called 
veratrine ;  Meissner  in  the  same  year  announced 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  sabadilline,  and 
Couerbe,  Merck,  and  Weigelin  all  described  what 
they  considered  as  distinct  bases;  but  its  exact 
composition  remained  unsettled  until  Wright  and 
Luff  (J.  Chem.  S.,  33,  338)  found  in  it  three 
bases:  1.  cevadine,  C32H4C1NO9  (agreeing  with 
the  base  described  by  Merck  as  veratrine),  crys- 
tallizing in  needles  or  compact  crystals,  fusing  * 
at  205°  C.  (401°  F.)  (202°  C.  (395.6°  F.),  accord- 
ing to  Merck),  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  decomposed  by  hot  alco- 
holic potash  into  cevine,  C27H43NO8  (C37H45NO9. 
Fliickiger),  and  methyl-crotonic  acid  (cevadic 
acid  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou),  C6H802;  2.  vera- 
trine, C37H63NO11,  obtained  from  the  syrupy 
mother  liquor  from  which  the  cevadine  has  crys- 
tallized; it  is  uncrystallizable,  soluble  in  ether, 
and  decomposed  by  alcoholic  soda  into  oerine, 
C28H46N08,  and  '  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid 
(veratric  acid  of  Merck),  C7H4(CH3)204:  3.  ceva-i 
dilline,  C34H53NO8,  obtained  after  the  extraction, 
of  the  veratrine  with  ether;  it  is  insoluble  m 
ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  benzene,  and  read! 
ily  soluble  in  fusel  oil,  uncrystallizable,  and  ap- 
pears to  yield  methyl-crotonic  acid  on  treatment! 
with  alcoholic  soda.  f 

The  second  of  these  alkaloids,  veratrine,  Fliick 
iger  (Pharm.  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  1888,  531)  consider; 
as  isomeric  with  cevadine,  C32H49NO9,  and  write 
the  reaction  for  its  decomposition, 

2C32H49N09  +  4H20  =  ott  a 

C9H1004        +        C65H92N2016  +  2H20 
Dimethylprotocatechuic  Veratroine. 

Wright  "nd  Luff  extract  the  alkaloids  as  fol 
lows.  One  hundred  parts  of  sabadilla  seeds  ar 
exhausted  with  one  part  of  tartaric  acid  am 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  extract  concentrated,  free 
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from  resinous  admixture  by  addition  of  water,  and 
then  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  then  shaken  up  with 
aqueous  tartaric  acid  solution,  and  the  acid 
liquid  again  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  now  mixed  with 
ligroin  (light  petroleum  benzin),  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  A  syrupy  liquid 
separates  out  first,  and  then  crystals  of  ceva- 
dine,  which  are  drained  oft'  and  recrystallized  from 
alcohol.  The  residual  syrupy  liquid  consists 
essentially  of  veratrine  and  cevadilline.  Ten  kilo- 
grammes (24  pounds)  of  seeds  yield  from  sixty 
to  seventy  grains  of  alkaloids,  from  which  eight 
to  nine  grains  of  pure  cevadine,  five  to  six  grains 
of  veratrine,  and  two  to  three  grains  of  crude 
cevadilline  can  be  isolated. 

Merck  has  since  (M.  It.,  Jan.  1891,  3-9)  isolated 
two  new  alkaloids  from  cevadilla,  which  he 
names  sabadine  and  sabadinine  respectively.  The 
former  has  the  formula  C29H5iN08,  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  short  needles,  and  fuses  at  from 
238°  to  249°  C.  (460.4°-464°  F. ) .  It  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  yellow 
color  and  a  green  fluorescence,  which  gradually 
disappears,  while  the  liquid  assumes  a  blood-red 
and  then  violet  color.  The  alkaloid  is  sternuta- 
tory, although  in  a  much  less  degree  than  vera- 
trine. The  second  alkaloid  crystallizes  from  ether 
in  filiform  needles,  which  begin  to  sinter  at  160° 
C.  (320°  F. ) ,  but  show  no  fixed  fusing  point. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  causes  a  permanent 
blood-red  color.  The  formula  is  given  as  C27II45 
N08-  The  alkaloid  is  not  sternutatory.  Cevadilla 
yields  about  0.3  per  cent,  of  veratrine.  (See  Vera- 
trina,  p.  1327. ) 

Cevadilla  is  an  acrid,  drastic  emeto-cathartic, 
operating  occasionally  with  great  violence,  and  in 
overdoses  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects. 
Known  in  Europe  as  early  as  1752,  and  formerly 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  tsenicide,  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32-1.3  Gm.),  it 
was  official  solely  as  the  source  of  veratrine.  It 
is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  pulvis  Capucino- 
rum,  sometimes  used  in  Europe  for  the  destruction 
of  vermin  in  the  hair. 

According  to  E.  Falk,  0.001  Gm.  of  pure  ceva- 
dine will  paralyze  the  frog;  0.01  Gm.  will  cause 
death  from  cardiac  paralysis  in  rabbits;  0.02  Gm. 
per  kilogramme  produces  paralysis,  interrupted  by 
tetanic  spasms.  Cevine  was  found  to  be  much 
less  poisonous  than  cevadine,  though  producing 
similar  symptoms. 

Sabbatia.  Centauree  Americaine,  Ft.  Sab- 
batie,  G. — Of  this  gentianaeeous  genus  three  Amer- 
ican species  are  more  or  less  used  in  popular  medi- 
cine as  tonics  and  as  antiperiodics.  They  are,  in 
fact,  simple  bitters  of  some  activity,  and  may 
rery  well  be  substituted  for  the  foreign  remedies 
3f  their  class.  Their  value  in  intermittent  fever  is 
probably  simply  that  of  quassia  and  gentian,  only 
somewhat  more  feeble.  The  S.  annularis  (L.), 
Pursh,  or  American  centaury,  was  formerly  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  its  Secondary 
List.  A  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
16th  edition-  of  the  U.  S.  D.  John  F.  Huneker 
'ound  in  it  a  small  proportion  of  erythrocentaurin, 
-27H24O8,  previously  discovered  by  Mehu,  a  French 
Aemist,  in  Erythrwa  Centauriuni,  Pers.,  of 
Europe.  Huneker  also  obtained,  from  American 
centaury,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fatty  matter,  gum, 
llbumen,  pectin,  bitter  ex'tractive,  traces  of  vola- 

ile  oil,  an  organic  acid,  red  coloring  matter,  and 
salts.    (A.  J.  P.,  1871,  207.) 


In  the  Southeastern  United  States,  the  Sabbatia 
Elliott ii,  Steud.,  or  Quinine  flower,  and  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States  the  Sabbatia  campes- 
tris,  Nutt.,  have  been  employed  like  the  S.  angu- 
laris  in  the  North.  They  probably  contain  the 
same  active  principle.  Of  the  S.  angularis  and  the 
S.  campestris  the  whole  plant  is  used,  the  dose 
being  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm. ),  given  in  the  form  of 
fluidextract  or  in  decoction.  Of  the  Quinine  flower, 
the  root  is  employed ;  dose  of  the  fluidextract,  one 
fluidraehm  (3.75  Cc. );  in  intermittent  fever  to 
be  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

Sagapenum. — This  gum-resin,  formerly  highly 
esteemed,  but  at  present  very  rarely  met  with 
even  in  Eastern  commerce,  is  the  concrete  juice 
of  an  unknown  Persian  plant,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  one  of  the  species  of  Ferula  ( Fam.  Urn- 
belliferae)  related  to  those  that  yield  galbanum. 
It  is  in  irregular  masses,  composed  of  aggluti- 
nated fragments,  slightly  translucent,  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow, olive,  or  reddish-yellow  color  exter- 
nally, paler  internally,  brittle,  of  a  consistence 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  wax,  and  often  mixed 
with  impurities,  especially  with  seeds  more  or 
less  entire.  An  inferior  variety  is  soft,  tough,  and 
of  uniform  consistence.  It  has  an  alliaceous  odor 
less  disagreeable  than  that  of  asafetida,  and  a 
hot,  nauseous,  bitterish  taste.  It  softens  and  be- 
comes tenacious  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  The 
effect  of  time  and  exposure  is  to  harden  and  ren- 
der it  darker.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
white  flame  and  much  smoke,  and  leaving  a  light 
spongy  charcoal.  Pure  alcohol  and  water  dissolve 
it  partially,  diluted  alcohol  almost  entirely.  Dis- 
tilled with  water  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of 
volatile  oil,  and  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  its  flavor.  According  to  Tschirch  (Harse 
und  Harzbehalter,  229),  it  contains  23.3  per  cent, 
of  gum;  19.2  per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  containing 
sulphur;  and  57.5  per  cent,  of  a  resin  which  is 
free  from  sulphur  and  melts  at  74°  to  70°  C. 
( 1G5.2°-1G8.8°  F.) ,  The  ether  soluble  resin  of 
sagapenum  can  be  separated  by  saponification  into 
umbelliferone  and  sagaresitannol,  C24II27O4.OU. 
This  latter  yields  on  oxidation  oxypicric  acid. 
The  oil  is  pale  yellow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  of  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odor.  Saga- 
penum was  considered  by  the  older  physicians  as 
midway  in  its  medicinal  properties  between  asa- 
fetida and  galbanum,  and  was  used  in  doses  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65-2.0  Gm.)  in 
amenorrhea,  hysteria,  etc. ;  also  externally  in 
plasters  as  a  diseutient. 

Sago.  Sagou,  Fr.  Sago,  G.,  It.  Sagu,  Sp. 
Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  formerly  recognized 
the  starch  obtained  from  the  sago  palms.  Numer- 
ous trees,  inhabiting  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  contain  a  farinaceous  pith,  which 
is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutriment  by  the 
natives.  Such  are  Metroxylon  Sagu,  Rottb.  (Sagus 
Iwvis,  Blume),  Metroxylon  Rumphii  (Willd.), 
Mart.  (Sagus  Rumphii,  Willd.).  Rdpkia  peduncu- 
lata,  Beauv.  (Sagus  ruffia,  Jacq.),  Arenga  sac- 
cliarifera,  Labill.  (Sagucrus  Rumphii,  Roxb. ),  and 
Phoenix  farinifera,  Roxb.,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Palms,  and  Cycas  circinalis,  L.,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Thunb.,  and  Zamia  lanuginosa,  belonging  to  the 
Cyeadacea;.  The  fruit  of  the  Cycas  circinalis, 
according  to  J.  van  Donjen,  contains  a  poisonous 
glucoside,  pakoeine  (P.  J.,  May,  1903)  ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  trees  than  Metroxylon 
Sagu,  M.  Rumphii  and  Arenga  saccharifera  con- 
tribute to  furnish  the  sago  of  commerce.  Craw- 
ford, in  his  History  of  Die  Indian,  Archipelago, 
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states  that  it  is  derived  exclusively  from  Metroxy- 
lon Sagu,  Rottb.,  but  Roxburgh  ascribes  the  gran- 
ulated sago  to  S.  Icevis,  Jack  (which  subsequent 
research  shows  to  be  Metroxylon  Sagu,  Rottb.)  ; 
and  one  of  the  finest  kinds  is  said  by  Hamil- 
ton to  be  produced  by  Arenga  saccharifera,  Labill. 
The  farinaceous  product  of  the  different  species  of 
Cycas,  sometimes  called  Japan  Sago,  does  not 
enter  into  general  commerce. 

Metroxylon  Rumphii  ( Willd.,  Sp.  PI.  iv.  404 ) , 
Mart. ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.,  ii.  44,  pi.  88. 
Metroxylon  Sagu,  Rottb.  (1783)  ;  Bentley  and  Tri- 
men,  278. — The  sago  palm  is  one  of  the  smallest 
trees  of  its  family.  Its  height  seldom  exceeds 
thirty  feet.  The  trunk  is  proportionately  very 
thick,  quite  erect,  cylindrical,  covered  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  leafstalks,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  crown  of  foliage,  consisting  of  numerous, 
very  large,  pinnate  leaves,  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  summit,  and  curving  gracefully 
downward.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  nut,  covered 
with  an  imbricated  coat,  and  containing  a  single 
seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands, 
growing  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea.  It  flourishes  best  in  low  and  moist  situa- 
tions. Before  attaining  maturity,  the  stem  con- 
sists of  a  shell,  usually  about  two  inches  thick, 
filled  with  an  enormous  volume  of  spongy  medul- 
lary matter  like  that  of  elder.  This  is  gradually 
absorbed  after  the  appearance  of  fruit,  and  the 
stem  idtimately  becomes  hollow.  The  greatest 
age  of  the  tree  is  not  more  than  thirty  years. 
Large  quantities  of  a  kind  of  sugar  called  jaggary 
are  produced  from  its  juice.  According  to  H.  von 
Rosenberg  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvii.  140),  the 
medullary  matter  consists  mostly  of  starch  when 
the  large  leaves  have  fallen  off  and  the  flowers  are 
just  taking  their  place.  At  this  time  the  tree  is 
felled,  and  the  trunk  cut  into  billets  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  which  are  split  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  extraction  of  the  pith.  This  is  obtained  in  the 
state  of  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  mixed  with 
water  in  a  trough  having  a  sieve  at  the  end.  The 
water,  loaded  with  farina,  passes  through  the 
sieve,  and  is  received  in  convenient  vessels,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  till  the  insoluble  matter  has 
subsided.  It  is  then  strained  off,  and  the  farina 
which  is  left  may  be  dried  into  a  kind  of  meal  or 
moulded  into  whatever  shape  may  be  desired.  For 
the  consumption  of  the  natives  it  is  usually 
formed  into  cakes  of  various  sizes,  which  are 
dried,  and  extensively  sold  in  the  islands.  The 
commercial  sago  is  prepared  by  forming  the  meal 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  rubbing  it  into 
grains.  It  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Moluccas,  but  of  the  finest  quality  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  Chinese"  of  Ma- 
lacca refine  it  so  as  to  give  the  grains  a  fine 
pearly  lustre.  Malcolm  states  that  it  is  also  re- 
fined in  large  quantities  at  Singapore.  In  this 
state  it  is  called  pearl  sago,  and  is  in  great  re- 
pute. It  is  said  that  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
of  sago  are  procured  from  a  single  tree. 

Pearl  sago  is  that  which  is  now  generally  used. 
It  is  in  small  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head, 
hard,  whitish,  of  a  light  brown  color,  in  some  in- 
stances translucent,  inodorous,  and  with  little 
taste.  It  may' be  rendered  perfectly  white  by  a 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  Common  sago  is  in 
larger  and  browner  grains,  of  more  unequal  size, 
of  a  duller  aspect,  and  frequently  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  a  dirty  looking  powder. 


Sago  meal  is  imported  into  England  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  amyla- 
ceous powder,  of  a  whitish  color,  with  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  tint,  and  of  somewhat  musty  odor. 

Common  sago  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by 
long  boiling  unites  with  that  liquid,  becoming  at 
first  soft  and  transparent,  and  ultimately  form- 
ing a  gelatinous  solution.  Pearl  sago  is  partially 
dissolved  by  cold  water,  probably  owing  to  the 
heat  used  in  its  preparation.  Chemically  consid- 
ered, it  is  a  very  pure  natural  starch,  as  the 
nitrogenous  matter  rarely  amounts  to  more  than 
one  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  to  one-half  per  cent., 
the  remainder  being  starch  and  moisture.  Under 
the  microscope  the  granules  of  sago  meal  appear 
oval  or  ovate,  and  often  truncated  so  as  to  be 
more  or  less  muller-shaped.  Many  of  them  are 
broken,  and  in  most  the  surface  is  irregular  or 
tubereulated.  They  exhibit  upon  their  surface 
concentric  rings,  which  are  much  less  distinct 
than  in  potato  starch.  The  hilum  is  circular 
when  perfect,  and  cracks  either  with  a  single  slit 
or  a  cross,  or  in  a  stellate  manner.  The  granules 
of  pearl  sago  are  of  the  same  form,  but  are  all 
ruptured,  and  exhibit  only  indistinct  traces  of 
the  annular  lines,  having  been  altered  in  the 
process  employed  in  preparing  them.  Those  of 
common  sago  are  very  similar  to  the  particles  of 
sago  meal,  except  that  they  are  perhaps  rather 
less  regular  and  more  broken. 

Potato  starch  is  sometimes  prepared  so  as  to 
resemble  bleached  pearl  sago,  for  which  it  is  sold. 
But,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  ex- 
hibits larger  granules,  which  are  also  more  regu- 
larly oval  or  ovate,  smoother,  less  broken,  and 
more  distinctly  marked  with  the  annular  rugae 
than  are  those  of  sago,  and  the  hilum  often 
cracks  with  two  slightly  diverging  slits.  Sago  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States  from  various  kinds 
of  starch. 

Sago  is  used  exclusively  as  an  easily  digestible, 
non-irritating  food.  It  is  given  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  in  its  preparation  care  should  be  taken  to 
boil  it  long  in  water,  and  stir  it  diligently,  in 
order  that  the  grains  may  be  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Should  any  portion  remain  undissolved, 
it  should  be  separated  by  straining.  A  tablespoon- 
ful  to  the  pint  of  water  is  usually  sufficient. 

Salacetol.  Salicyl-acetol.  Salantol.  Ce^i 
( OH )  C0.0CH2C0.CH3. — A  synthetic  product,  the 
ester  of  salicylic  acid  and  acetylcarbinol,  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  salol,  to  avoid  the  elimi- 
nation of  phenol  in  the  system.  Crystallizes  out 
of  alcohol  in  needles,  fusing  at  71°  C.  ( 159.8°  F.), 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  benzin. 
It  may  be  used  when  salol  is  indicated,  in  doses  of 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  (2.0-3.0  Gm.). 

Salactol. — A  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of 
salicylic  and  lactic  acids,  said  to  contain  71.1  per 
cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  A  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
salactol  in  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  | 
used  to  arrest  the  growth  of  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane. 

Salamander  Alkaloids. — Salamander  macu- 
losa,  and  probably  other  newts,  produce  a 
poisonous  secretion  from  the  skin,  from  which 
Hoppe-Seyler  and  Zalesky  separated  an  active  body, 
salamandarine.  E.  S.  Faust  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xliii.) 
has  secured  crystalline  salts  from  this  body  which 
produce  in  the  lower  animals  restlessness,  excited  j 
reflex  activity,  and  convulsions  ending  in  total 
paralysis.  A  second  alkaloid,  salamandaridine, 
was  also  separated  by  Faust. 
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Salep.  Tubera  Salep,  P.  G.  Salep,  Fr.,  G. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  dried  tubers  of  numer- 
ous species  of  the  genus  Orchis,  and  in  India  of 
the  genus  Eulophia.  At  present  the  salep  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  Levant, 
but  to  some  extent  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
}f  Europe.  The  German  salep  is  said  to  be  more 
translucent  than  the  Levant. 

Salep  is  in  small,  oval,  irregular,  ovoid  or  ob- 
ong  tubers,  rarely  palmate,  hard,  horny,  semi- 
;ransparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  a  feeble  odor, 
md  a  mild  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  sometimes 
cept  in  the  state  of  powder.  In  composition  and 
'elation  to  water  it  is  closely  analogous  to  traga- 
ianth,  consisting  of  a  substance  insoluble  but 
welling  up  in  cold  water  ( bassorin ) ,  of  another 
n  much  smaller  proportion,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
tnd  of  minute  quantities  of  saline  matters.  It 
ilso  occasionally  contains  a  little  starch.  It  is 
lighly  nutritive,  and  may  be  employed  for  the 
ame  purposes  as  tapioca,  sago,  etc.  Its  mediaeval 
nd  Oriental  reputation  as  an  aphrodisiac  is  un- 
ounded.  On  account  of  its  hardness,  salep,  in 
ts  ordinary  state,  is  of  difficult  pulverization; 
ut  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  macerating  it  in 
old  water  until  it  becomes  soft,  and  then  rapidly 
lying  it.  Royal  salep,  said  to  be  much  used  as  a 
x>d  in  Afghanistan,  has  been  identified  by  J.  E. 
'.  Aitehison  as  the  product  of  Allium  Macleanii, 
taker.  (Earn.  Liliacese.)  (P.  J.,  Sept.  1889.) 
Salhy  pnone.  C6H40  ( COC6Hs )  C00CH3.— A 
enzoyl-methyl-salicylic  ester  which  occurs  in  col- 
less  needles  melting  at  113°  C.  (235.4°  F. ) ,  in- 
iluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
nd  ether.    It  is  a  mild  antiseptic. 

{  OH 

'  Salicylamide.  C6H4  j  C0NH2"  This  com" 
ound  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
mmonia  upon  methyl  salicylate.  When  purified, 
,  occurs  in  perfectly  colorless,  thin,  transparent 
lates,  melting  at  138°  C.  (280.4°  F. ) ,  soluble  in 
Icohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  two  hundred  parts 
E  water.  W.  B.  Nesbitt  finds  that  this  sub- 
;ance,  when  given  in  toxic  dose,  paralyzes  the 
lotor  nerves  and  centres,  also  the  muscles,  and 
as  but  little  effect  upon  blood  pressure.  He  be- 
eves that  it  is  a  safer  remedy  than  salicylic 
:id,  and  has  the  advantage  of  greater  solubility 
id  more  prompt  action  in  smaller  dose.  Also, 
lat  it  has  analgesic  and  antipyretic  properties 
hieh  correspond.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
iree  grains  (0.2  Gm.).  The  highest  amount 
sed  was  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm.),  taken  in  nine 
>urs.    (T.  O.,  Oct.  1891.) 

Salicylbromanilide.  Antinervine. — This  was 
rst  described  as  a  mixture  of  bromacetanilide  and 
ilicylanilide,  but  a  specimen  analyzed  by  Ritsert 
as  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  ammonium  bromide, 
licylic  acid,  and  acetanilide.  Salicylbromanilide 
is  been  asserted  to  be  a  safe  antipyretic  and 
ltineuralgic  by  Radlauer  of  Germany,  but  O.  S. 
radfute  (New  England  Monthly,  April,  1891) 
is  found  it  to  be  a  violent  depressant  of  the 
iart.  In  angina  pectoris,  with  high  tension,  he 
•tained  relief  by  its  use,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
mgerous  remedy.  Dose,  from  five  to  ten  grains 
).32-0.65  Gm.). 

Salifebrin.  Salicylanilide. — An  antipyretic, 
ade  by  heating  together  salicylic  acid  and 
:etanilide  in  molecular  proportions.  It  is  a  color- 
ss  permanent  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  freely 
iluble  in  alcohol. 

Saliformin.  Formin  Salicylate.  Hexamethyl- 
letetramin-salicylate.       Vrotropin  Salicylate. 


(CH2)0N4.C6H4(OH)COOH.— A  colorless,  crystal- 
line powder,  having  an  acidulous  taste,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  for 
its  supposed  solvent  powers  on  uric  acid  deposits. 
The  daily  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 
(1.0-2.0  Gm.). 

Saligallol.  Pyrogallol  Di-salicylate.—A  resin- 
ous solid,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  acetone  and  fif- 
teen parts  of  chloroform.  Its  solution  in  acetone 
has  been  used  as  an  external  application  in  skin 
diseases. 

Saligenin,  Ortho-oxybenzyl  alcohol,  C6H4.OH. 
CH2OH,  is  the  decomposition  product  of  the  glu- 
coside  salicin.  Under  the  name  of  antiarthrin,  a 
substance  has  been  introduced  into  commerce 
which  is  said  to  be  a  combination  product  between 
saligenin  and  tannin.  It  readily  undergoes  de- 
composition. It  has  been  used  in  chronic  rhe  uma- 
tism  and  gout  in  doses  of  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  grains  (5.8-9.8  Gm.)  a  day. 

Saiiphen.  Saliphenin.  Salicyl-p-phenetidin. 
C6H4  ( 0C2H6 )  NH.C6H4  ( OH )  CO.— This  substance 
is  the  product  of  a  reaction  between  salicylic  acid 
and  phenetidin  in  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
trichloride.  It  is  in  colorless  crystals,  which 
melt  at  139.5°  C.  (283°  F.)  ;  is  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  acetone,  ether, 
chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  possesses 
slight  antifebrile  properties. 

Salipyrin.  Antipyrine  Salicylate.  Salazolou. 
t'iiHi2N20.07H603. — Prepared  by  the  action  of 
salicylic  acid  upon  antipyrine,  either  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  or  in  solution.  It  occurs  as  a  white, 
coarsely  crystalline  powder,  odorless,  with  a 
somewhat  sweetish  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  benzene,  and  crystallizes  from  the 
former  in  hexagonal  tables  with  a  melting  point  of 
91.5°  C.  (196.7°  P.)-  According  to  Guttmann 
and  to  Kollmann  (Internat.  Klin.  Rundsch.,  Sept. 
1890:  also  M.  M.  W.,  Nov.  1890),  it  is  an  active 
antipyretic  and  antirheumatic,  which  rarely  pro- 
duces toxic  symptoms,  although  an  eruption  re- 
sembling that  caused  by  antipyrine  has  been 
noted;  the  color  of  the  urine  is  not  affected,  but 
tests  show  the  presence  of  salicylates.  Kollmann 
states  that  it  sometimes  causes  vomiting,  and  the 
daily  dose  should  not  exceed  forty-five  grains 
(3.0  Gm.),  and  always  be  less  than  this  in  the 
beginning,  as  some  individuals  are  intolerant 
of  it.  Salipyrin  has  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  all  forms  of  rheumatic  diseases,  in 
influenza,  in  various  fevers,  in  migraine,  and 
in  the  whole  class  of  diseases  in  which  its  com- 
ponent constituents  have  been  found  to  be  useful ; 
also  locally  in  coryza.  Salipyrin  has  been  very 
highly  praised  by  Beuttner  as  a  sedative  anti- 
hemorrhagie  remedy,  in  all  forms  of  metror- 
rhagia not  dependent  upon  severe  organic  disease, 
in  threatened  abortion,  and  in  dysmenorrhcea. 
The  usual  dose  is  from  seven  to  fifteen  grains 
(0.45-1.0  Gm.),  in  capsule  or  tablet,  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours,  but  some  clinicians 
prefer  a  single  large  dose  of  forty-five  grains 
( 3.0  Gm. ) . 

Salitannol.  Ci4Hi007. — A  condensation  pro- 
duct of  salicylic  and  gallic  acids;  it  is  a  colorless 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
benzene,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  used  as  a  surgical 
antiseptic. 

Salithymol.  Thymol  Ester  of  Salicylic  Acid. 
C6H3(CH3)  (C3H7)0.C0C6H4(0H).— This  salt  is 
prepared  by  acting  on  molecular  quantities  of 
sodium  salicylate  and  thymol  sodium  with  phns- 
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Salix. — Saloquinine. 
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phorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline 
powder,  of  sweet  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic. 
Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1-2  Gm.), 

Salix.  U.  8.  1880. — Most  of  the  species  of  the 
large  genus  Salix  are  possessed  of  similar  medic- 
inal properties.  (For  elaborate  study  of  various 
willow  barks  see  Wellcome  Chemical  Research 
Laboratory  Report,  No.  39.)  8.  fragilis,  L.  (8. 
russelliana,  Sm. ),  which  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Europe,  is  said  by  Sir  James 
Smith  to  be  the  most  valuable  species.  8.  pur- 
purea, L.,  a  European  species,  is  stated  by  Lindley 
to  be  the  most  bitter,  and  8.  pentandra,  L.,  is  pre- 
ferred by  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  Many  native  species 
are  in  all  probability  equally  active  with  the 
foreign. 

8alix  alba,  L.,  the  species  formerly  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  common  Euro- 
pean or  white  willow,  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  height,  ■  with  numerous  round  spreading 
branches.  The  exstipulate  leaves  are  alternate, 
upon  short  petioles,  lanceolate,  pointed,  acutely 
serrate  with  the  lower  serratures  glandular, 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  and  silky  beneath.  The 
aments  are  terminal,  cylindrical,  and  elongated, 
with  elliptical-lanceolate,  brown,  pubescent  scales. 
The  stamens  are  two  in  number,  yellow,  and 
somewhat  longer  than  the  scales;  the  style  is 
short;  the  stigmas  two-parted  and  thick.  The 
capsule  is  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  and  smooth.  The 
white  willow  is  now  very  common  in  this  country. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  bark  is 
easily  separable  throughout  the  summer.  That 
obtained  from  the  branches  rolls  up  when  dried 
into  the  form  of  a  quill,  from  one-twenty-fifth  to 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  a  brown, 
more  or  less  finely  warty  epidermis,  is  flexible, 
fibrous,  and  of  difficult  pulverization.  The  inner 
surface  is  brownish  white,  and  smooth,  the  liber 
separating  in  thin  layers.  Willow  bark  has  a 
feebly  aromatic  odor  and  a  peculiar  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  reddish-brown  decoc- 
tion. Pelletier  and  Caventou  found,  among  its 
ingredients,  tannin,  resin,  a  bitter  yellow  coloring 
matter,  a  green  fatty  matter,  gum,  wax,  lignin, 
and  an  organic  acid  combined  with  magnesia. 
The  proportion  of  tannin  is  so  considerable  that 
the  bark  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather.  The 
characteristic  constituent  of  all  species  of  willow, 
however,  is  salicin.  (See  Salicinum,  p.  1078.) 
Robert  W.  Beck  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  581)  has  deter- 
mined the  relative  percentages  of  salicin  and 
tannin  as  follows: 


Salicin. 


Leaves  of  8.  luada.  Mutal.  .0.30  per  cent.  6.48  per  cent. 

Bark  of  8.  lucula,  Muhl  1.09   "      "  3  58   "  " 

Bark  of  .S'.  alba,  L  0.56  "      •'  4'og   <•  « 

Bark  of  S.  nigra,  Marsh...  0.73  "      "  3]29   "  " 

Jowett  and  Potter  made  an  examination  of  thirty- 
three  samples  of  willow  and  poplar,  and  found  in 
but  one  (Salix  discolor,  Muhl.)  the  related  gluco- 
side  salinigrin,  which  Jowett  had  previously  dis- 
covered in  an  unknown  sample  of  willow 'bark. 
This  compound  has  the  formula  C13H1607,  and  on 
hydrolysis  yields  glucose  and  meta-hydroxyben- 
zaldehyde  (Wellcome  Chem.  Research  Labora- 
tory Report,  No.  28).  The  bark  of  the  willow  is 
leebly  tome,  but  it  is  at  present  never  employed 
in  regular  medicine. 

SaUts  nigra,  Marsh.  Black  Willow.  Pussy 
Willow.— The  younger  Michaux  states  that  this 
is  a  strong  bitter,  and  according  to  various  ec- 


lectic practitioners,  its  green  aments  or  floral 
buds  are  a  very  active  sexual  depressant,  useful 
in  spermatorrhoea,  in  all  forms  of  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  in  the  nervous  disturbances  of  the 
menstrual  period.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims 
(1.3^1.8  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract  are  to  be  given 
four  times  a  day. 

Salocreol  is  a  preparation  containing  an  ester 
of  the  various  phenols  of  beechwood  tar.  It  occurs 
as  a  fluid  of  neutral  reaction,  oily  consistence, 
brownish  color,  and  is  almost  completely  odorless. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
the  various  alcohols,  ether,  or  chloroform.  It  is 
saponified  by  the  alkalies  and  alcohols,  and  on  pro- 
longed exposure  also  by  glycerin.  In  saponified 
solutions  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride 
produces  the  violet  colors  characteristic  of  phenol 
and  salicylic  acid  in  neutral  solutions.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin  and 
does  not  irritate  it  or  stain  it  permanently.  Salo- 
creol has  been  used  with  success  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  erysipelas,  and  various  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  lymph  glands. 
(Deutsche  Aerzte  Ztg.,  1903,  No.  4.) 

Salol=Camphor. — When  three  hundred  parts  of 
salol  are  rubbed  with  two  hundred  parts  of  cam- 
phor, and  then  gently  warmed,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  ether,  and  alcohol,  to  which  De"- 
sesquelle  has  given  the  name  of  salol-camphor, 
and  which  he  recommends  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Salophen. — Acetylparamidophenol  Salicylate, 

{OH 
COOC6H4.NH(C2H30)'  is  formed  b?  the 
combination  of  salicylic  acid  with  acetylparamido- 
phenol, and  contains  51  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid. 
It  forms  small  white  crystalline  scales  melting 
at  187°  C.  (368.6°  F. ),  and  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  moderately  soluble  only  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  In  warm  alkaline  solution  it  under- 
goes decomposition  into  salicylic  acid  and  acetyl- 
paramidophenol. According  to  Siebel  {Th.  M., 
Jan.  1892)  this  reaction  takes  place  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  same  authority  also  states  that  acetyl- 
paramidophenol is  scarcely  toxic,  8  Gm.  per  kilo 
being  necessary  to  kill  a  rabbit.  It  has  been  used 
by  various  clinicians  in  all  forms  of  rheumatic 
diseases  and  is  undoubtedly  effective,  though  less 
certain  in  its  action  than  are  the  simple  salicyl- 
ates. It  is  also  used  to  some  extent  as  an 
analgesic  in  the  pains  of  nervous  diseases,  in 
pruritus,  and  also  as  an   intestinal  antiseptic. 

Dose,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.); 
not  more  than  seventy-five  grains  should  be  given 
daily. 

Saloquinine.       Salochinin.  C6H4.0H.C0.0. 

C20H23N2O. — Quinine  ester  of  salicylic  acid  occurs 
in  colorless  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusing  at  130°  C. 
(266°  F.).  It  is  tasteless  and  is  said  not  to 
disturb  the  digestion  or  to  cause  tinnitus  aurium, 
although  it  is  very  slowly  absorbed.  It  is  said  to 
contain  70  per  cent,  of  quinine,  and  has  been 
used  successfully  as  an  antiperiodic,  but  is  reputed  j 
to  be  of  special  value  in  the  treatment  of  malarial 
and  other  neuralgias,  also  in  fulgurant  pains,  and 
has  also  been  highly  commended  in  typhoid  and 
other  fevers  as  an  antipyretic.  If  in  a  fever  it  oe 
administered  directly  after  the  cold  bath,  it  begins 
to  powerfully  impress  the  system  about  the  time 
the  effect  of  the  immersion  is  going  off.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  single  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains  (1-2  Gm.),  repeated  within  twenty-four 
hours  in  bad  cases  of  rheumatic  affections. 
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Salubrol.  Tetra-bromo-methylene-di-antipyrine. 
An  inodorous  powder,  made  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  methyl-antipyrine.  it  is  non-poisonous, 
and  is  used  as  a  local  haemostatic  and  antiseptic 
and  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Salumin.  Aluminum  Salicylate.  (C6H4(OH) 
C00)6A12  +  3H20. — This  salt,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  is  made  by  the  interaction  of  solu- 
tions of  sodium  salicylate  and  a  salt  of  alumi- 
num; it  is  a  reddish-white  powder  used  in 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  nose  and  pharynx.  A 
soluble  salumin  is  made  by  combining  ammonia 
with  the  insoluble  salumin,  to  form  ammoniated 
aluminum  salicylate,   the   formula  of   which  is 

(C6H4  |^gJ*)6Al2+  2H20.  It  is  used  for  pre- 
paring astringent  and  antiseptic  washes. 

Salvia. — Of  this  labiate  genus  one  species,  8. 
officinalis,  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev., 
the  article  will  be  found  on  p.  1080.  Many  of  the 
species  share  the  feeble  medicinal  properties  of  the 
official  drug.  »S'.  pratensis,  8.  JEthiopis,  8.  gluti- 
nosa,  and  <S'.  Sclarea,  or  clarry,  have  been  officially 
recognized  in  Europe,  but  are  less  agreeable  than  ia 
8.  officinalis  and  are  not  much  used;  the  leaves  of 
8.  Sclarea  are  said  to  be  introduced  into  wine  in 
Drder  to  impart  to  it  a  muscadel  taste.  The  infu- 
sion of  the  Rocky  Mountain,  sage,  probably  8.  Ian- 
neolata,  W.,  is  affirmed  by  A.  Comstock  ( T.  G., 
1887,  660)  to  be  valuable  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
nalarial  and  rheumatic  fevers,  taken  in  the  form 
)f  hot  infusion,  and  when  cold  to  be  distinctly 
onic  and  astringent.  The  dose  of  fluidextract  is 
ialf  a  fluidrachm  (1.8  Co.). 

The  seeds  of  various  sages  contain  enough  fari- 
laceous  and  mucilaginous  material  to  make  them 
iseful  as  food.  In  the  Western  United  States  the 
rdinary  sages  of  the  plains  are  highly  esteemed 
or  fattening  cattle,  which  eat  their  ripened  tops 
reely  (these  sages  must  be  distinguished  from 
he  so-called  "  sage  brushes  "  of  the  West,  which 
elong  to  the  genus  Artemisia).  Chia  is  the  seeds 
f  one  or  more  species  of  salvia  largely  used  in 
fexico  and  Southern  Arizona  by  the  natives  as 
>od.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  variety  known  as 
hia  pinoli  is  yielded  by  8.  columbaria  (see  Re- 
t>rt  V.  8.  Geogr.  Surveys,  100th  Merid.,  vol.  vi. 

8.  Chia  was  described  in  the  Farmacopea 
texicana  as  a  new  species,  yielding  chia,  but 
tariano  Bflscena  affirms  (La  Naturaleza,  1881) 
lat  the  common  chia-yielding  sage  of  Mexico  is 
polystachya,  while  Chia  azul  is  yielded  by  8. 
itens.  Guibourt  is  probably  in  error  in  ascribing 
iia  to  S.  hispanica.  The  chia  seeds  are  used  not 
ily  when  crushed  as  food  and  for  the  making  of 
ucilaginous  poultices,  but  also  for  the  prepara- 
3n  of  a  mucilaginous  drink,  prepared  by  adding 
teaspoonful  of  the  seed  to  a  tumblerful  of  cold 
iter,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  sweet- 
ing and  flavoring  to  taste.  They  are  described 
follows:  "The  seed  is  a  small  one,  about  l-16th 
eh  in  length,  and  l-24th  inch  in  width;  oblong- 
ate,  somewhat  flatfish,  nearly  cylindrical,  both 
ds  rounded  and  slightly  tapering;  the  thinner 
d  has  a  small,  dark  line,  forming  a  slight  pro- 
:tion,  which  is  the  eye  of  the  seed,  and  this,  when 
posed  to  mdisture,  opens  in  a  star-shaped  or 
illoped  .manner,  emitting  the  growing  embryo. 
!low  this  eye  are  oil  cells.  The  seed  is  smooth 
d  glossy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
ithelium,  swelling  very  largely  when  in  water, 
e  testa  is  darkish-gray,  striated  with  dark 
Jwn  lines,  running  diagonally,  and  dotted,  form- 
\  a  very  beautiful  variegated  surface;  when 


pressed  or  crushed  under  a  spatula  it  bursts  at 
the  hilum,  exposing  the  cotyledons  and  the  oil 
cells,  leaving  an  oily  stain  upon  paper.  Internally 
the  testa  is  dark,  grayish-brown,  perfectly  smooth, 
glossy,  and  devoid  of  the  external  variegations  or 
strias.  It  contains  the  embryo,  with  the  radical 
pointing  towards  the  hilum,  and  a  white,  muci- 
laginous substance  much  resembling  unrendered 
fat."  (A.  J.  P.,  May,  1882,  227-229.)  The  Euro- 
pean species,  Salvia  verticillata,  Willd.,  8.  Ver- 
bcnaca,  L.,  8.  horminum,  L.,  and  8.  viridis,  L.,  all 
indigenous  to  Central  or  Southern  Europe,  are 
also  noted  for  the  mucilaginous  character  of  their 
seeds,  and  have  on  this  account  been  employed  to 
remove  foreign  substances  from  the  eye. 

Samadera  Bark. — This  is  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  Simarubaeea?, 
growing  in  Ceylon.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
probably  contains  quassin.  For  further  particu- 
lars, see  P.  ./.,  1872,  541. 

Sandarach.    Sandaraca.    Gum  Juniper.  San- 
daraque,  Fr.    Sandwrak,  G. — A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent. 
(Thuja    articulata,    Vahl. ),    an    evergreen  tree 
( Fam.  Pinacea? )  growing  in  Northern  Africa.  It 
is  in  small,  irregular,  roundish  oblong  grains  or 
tears,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  sometimes  inclining 
to  brown,  more  or  less  transparent,  dry  and  brit- 
tle, breaking  into  powder  under  the  teeth,  of  a 
faint,  agreeable  odor  increased  by  warmth,  and  of 
a  resinous,  slightly  acrid  taste.    It  melts  with 
heat,  diffusing  a  strong  balsamic  odor,  and  easily 
inflames.    It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ordinary- 
alcohol,  and  entirely  so  in  that  liquid  when  an- 
hydrous, and  in  ether.    Heated  oil  of  turpentine 
also  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  very 
slowly.    According  to  Unverdorben,  it  consists  of 
three  resins,  varying  in  their  relations  to  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.    The  sandaracin  of 
Geise,  which  remains  after  sandarach  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  ordinary  alcohol,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two.  of  these  resins.      Tschirch  (Haree 
und  Harzbehaiter,  p.  276)   has  isolated  and  de- 
scribed an  acid,  sandaracolic  acid,  C44H6404(OH) 
COOH,  making  up  85  per  cent,  of  the  natural 
resin  and  callitrolic  acid,  C64H8206(OH)  COOH,  of 
which  K>  per  cent,  is  present.    In  Australia  and 
Tasmania  Callitris  trees  grow  in  vast  numbers, 
and  produce  a  sandarach  which  is  almost  color- 
less, having  highly  refractive  power,  and  a  pleas- 
ant aromatic  odor,  becoming  dark  by  age,  and 
sometimes    assuming    a    superficial  *  mealiness. 
This   Australian    sandarach    softens   easily,  but 
does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  is  gritty  'to  the 
touch,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
African  drug.  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1890.)    For  an  elabo- 
rate  description   of   Australian    sandarach,  see 
also  A.  J.  P.,  1896,  215.    Sandarach  was  formerly 
given  internally,  and  entered  into  the  composition 
of  various  ointments  and  plasters.    At  present  it 
is  used  chiefly  as  a  varnish  and  as  incense;  its 
powder,  termed  pounce,  is  rubbed  upon  paper  to 
prevent  ink  from  spreading  after  letters  have  been 
scratched  out.     A  false  sandarach  has  been  de- 
scribed by  R.  Haneke.    It  resembled  the  real  arti- 
cle, being  lemon-yellow  in  color,  transparent,  and 
the   tears  elongated  and   rounded   at  the  tips. 
When  chewed  it  broke  into  fine  powder  and  stuck 
to  the  teeth,  while  it  softened  on  the  water  bath 
and  flowed  together  into  a  resinous  mass.  Ex- 
amination showed  it  to  consist  largely  of  colo- 
phony.   (0.  Z..  liv.) 

Sanicula.  Sanicula  marylandica,  L.  Sanicle. 
Sanicle,  Fr.    Sanikel,  G. — The  root  of  this  in- 
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digenous  umbellifer  is  popularly  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  black  snake- 
root.  It  is  fibrous  and  of  an  aromatic  taste, 
and,  according  to  C.  I.  Houck  (A.  J.  P.,  vol. 
xiv.  463),  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  a  resin.  It 
has  been  used  in  intermittent  fever,  and  also  in 
chorea  by  Zabriskie;  dose  of  powder  to  children 
eight  years  old  half  a  drachm  (2.0  Gm. )  three 
times  a  day.  (Am.  J.  M.  S.,  N.  S.,  xii.  374.) 
Sanoform.  Di-iodo-mcthyl  Salicylate. 
/COOCHg 

C6H2^-OH        .    This  substance  is  obtained  by 

^I2 

the  action  of  iodine  on  methyl  salicylate  (oil  of 
wintergreen ) .  It  is  a  crystalline,  colorless,  odor- 
less, and  tasteless  powder,  permanent  in  the  light 
and  air,  and  melting  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  but 
may  be  heated  up  to  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  without 
decomposing.  It  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold 
or  10  parts  of  hot  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  water  or  glycerin.  It  contains 
62.7  per  cent,  of  iodine.  It  forms  with  caustic 
alkalies,  salts  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Sanoform,  first  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform  by  A.  Arnheim,  would  appear  to  afford 
an  efficient  antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds.  As  it 
remains  unchanged  at  high  temperatures,  it  is 
readily  sterilized,  while  its  odorlessness  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  iodoform.  Its  absorption  is 
extremely  slow,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  urine 
after  having  been  administered  hypodermieally 
until  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  and  does 
not  entirely  disappear  until  after  fourteen  days. 
It  is  seemingly,  therefore,  less  poisonous  than 
iodoform.  It  may  be  used  as  a  dusting  powder 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  a  10  per  cent,  gauze 
which  can  be  sterilized  by  heating;  or  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  in  collodion,  or  a  10  per  cent,  oint- 
ment may  be  employed.  It  has  been  employed 
with  satisfaction  in  ophthalmic  surgery  by  Rad- 
ziejewski  and  by  Jacobsohn. 

Santolina. — A  composite  plant,  Santolina 
Chamwcyparissus,  L.,  is  stated  to  have  long  been 
used  popularly  against  the  round  worm  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  been  analyzed  by  T.  Maben  (P.  J., 
xyi.  301),  who  finds  in  it  a  volatile  oil  and  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  resin,  with  a  bitter  princi- 
ple, which  he  believes  to  be  an  alkaloid  and  the 
active  principle  of  the  drug.  The  decoction  of  the 
plant  may  be  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  straining  and 
making  up  to  a  pint.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  five 
fluidounces  (150  Cc.)  to  adults  and  half  that 
quantity  to  children,  repeated  for  four  mornings, 
and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Santoninoxime.  Ci5Hi802.N.0H. — This  sub- 
stpnee  was  first  prepared  in  1889  by  P.  Guici 
(Gaze.  Chim.,  xix.  367)  by  digesting  at  nearly 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  for  three  days  five  parts  of 
santonin,  four  parts  of  hydroxyiamine  hydrochlo- 
ride, fifty  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  four  parts 
of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  silky  needles,  melts  at  about  217°  C. 
(422.6°  F.),  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 
Coppola  states  that  this  substance  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  substitute  for  santonin,  to  be  given  in 
doses  about  three  times  as  large. 

Sapindus.— Various  tropical  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  of  the  Sapindacese  contain  saponin, 
and  are  largely  used  for  cleaning  purposes.  Thus, 
in  India  are  employed  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of 
Sapindus  Mukorossi,  Gaertn.  ( S.  deter  gens,  Roxb. ) , 


the  capsules  of  S.  trifoliatus,  L.  (B.  emarginatu*, 
Vahl.,  S.  laurifolius,  Vahl.),  and  in  South  America 
the  oil  and  seed  vessels  of  S.  Saponaria,  L.  (P.  J., 
1871,  685.)  For  the  properties  of  saponin,  see 
Saponaria  officinalis,  below. 

Sapium.  Sapium  sebiferum  (L.),  Roxb.  (CVo- 
ton  sebiferus,  L.,  Stillingia  sebifera,  Michx. ) 
Tallow  Tree.  Tankavoang  Fat. — This  is  a  species 
of  the  family  Euphorbiaceae,  cultivated  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Kiangse,  Kiang-sou,  and 
Chih-kiang  for  the  sake  of  the  fatty  matters  ex- 
tracted from  the  nuts  by  methods  detailed  in 
A.  J.  P.,  1872,  264.  (See  P.  J.,  June,  1872.)  The 
"  tallow "  occurs  in  hard,  brittle,  opaque,  white, 
tasteless,  and  odorless  masses  of  about  eighty 
pounds'  weight.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  pure 
stearin.  The  oil  is  largely  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  remnants  of  the  nut  are  employed 
as  fuel  and  as  manure.  (See  also  P.  J.,  1883, 
401,  and  Ibid.,  1887,  901.) 

Sapolan. — This  is  a  brownish-black  ointment, 
consisting  of  two  and  one-half  parts  of  naphtha, 
one  and  one-half  parts  lanolin,  and  3  to  4  per 
cent,  anhydrous  soap  ;  used  as  a  stimulant  oint- 
ment in  various  skin  diseases. 

Saponaria.     Saponaria  officinalis,  L.  Soap- 
wort.    Saponaire,  Savonniere,  Fr.  Seifemcurzel, 
G.    (Fam.  Caryophyllacea. ) — A  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  growing  wild  in  this  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  cultivation,  but  introduced  from  Europe. 
It  is  commonly  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
bouncing  bet.    It  is  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
smooth,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  conspicu- 
ous whitish  or  slightly  purplish  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August.    The  root  and  leaves 
are  employed.   They  are  inodorous,  and  of  a  taste 
at  first  bitterish  and  slightly  sweetish,  afterwards 
somewhat  pungent,  continuing  long,  and  leaving  a 
slight  sense  of  numbness  on  the  tongue.  They 
impart  to  water  the  property  of  forming  a  lather 
when  agitated,  like  a  solution  of  soap,  whence  the 
name  of  the  plant  was  derived.    This  property,  as 
well  as  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  resides 
in  saponin,  C32H64Oi8.    This  principle  constitutess 
according  to  Bueholz,  its  discoverer,  34  per  cent, 
of  the  dried  root,  which  contains  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gum  and  a  little  bassorin,  resin, 
and  altered  extractive,  besides  lignin  and  water. 
Saponin  is  obtained,  though  not  absolutely  pure, 
by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol  and 
evaporating.   When  thoroughly  purified  (see  A.J.I 
P.,  1884,  274),  it  is  a  very  white,  amorphous, 
inodorous  powder,  which  excites  sneezing  when 
inhaled  by  the  nostrils,  has  a  pungent,  disagree 
able  taste,  and  is  poisonous.    It  is  soluble  iij 
water  and  official  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  an 
hydrous   alcohol,   ether,   and   the   volatile  oilsj 
Although  a  glucoside,  according  to  Lautenbacl! 
(Journ.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,   1879,  433),  ij 
unites  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  long  aeioulaJ 
crystals.    Its  aqueous  solution  froths  when  ag» 
ta'ted.    It  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  thougj 
with  some  difficulty,  into  sapogenm,  C14H22O2,  an 
sugar,  or,  according  to  Schiaparelli   (A.  J.  P' 
1884,  275),  into  saponetin,  CwHseOis,  and  suga 
according  to  the  reaction: 

2C32H64Oi8  +  3HaO  =  CioHeeOis  +  4C6H1206 
Stiitz  {Ann.  Ch.  Ph.,  218,  250)  studied  tl 
saponin  from  Quillaja  Saponaria,  Mol.,  anj 
after  purifying  his  preparation  and  makii 
a  series  of  acetyl  derivatives  therefrom,  wJ 
led  to  give  "the  formula  C19H30O10 
saponin.  It  has  been  found  in  many  other  plant; 
among  them  some  species  of  Silene,  Dianthvj 
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and  Lychnis,  in  Vaccaria  vulgaris,  Host.,  and  in 
Agrostemma  Githago,  L.,  all  these  belonging  to 
the  fam.  Caryophyllaceae.  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  x. 
'339;  also  P.  J.,  1871,  585;  Australian  Journ. 
Pharm.,  1887.)  Serious  poisonings  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  seeds  of  Agrostemma  Githago  with 
wheat  have  been  reported.  (D.  M.  W.,  1003.) 
According  to  Augustine  Henry,  there  are  at 
least  eleven  species  of  trees  whose  products  are 
used  in  China  for  washing  purposes  and  probably 
contain  saponin,  which  is  also  found  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  seeds  of  the  Chinese 
tea  oil  tree,  and  is  left  in  such  large  proportion 
in  the  refuse  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  that  the 
"tea  seed  cake"  is  used  as  a  fish  poison.  (Am. 
Drug.,  1890.)  In  California  the  Indian  Soap  Root, 
Chlorogallum  pomeridianum  (Ker. ),  Kunth.,  is 
much  used  for  washing  clothes;  it  probably  con- 
tains saponin.  The  fruits  of  various  species  of 
Sapindus  are  also  rich  in  saponin  and  are  used  as 
detergents  accordingly.  In  diluted  form  saponin 
is  irritant  to  all  tissues,  and  when  concentrated  it 
kills  by  its  local  action  both  muscular  and  nervous 
tissue.  As  was  first  discovered  by  H.  Kohler,  when 
injected  into  the  leg  of  the  frog  in  minute  quan- 
tity it  produces  not  only  motor  weakness  but  a 
rapid  loss  of  sensibility,  so  that  reflex  movements 
can  no  longer  be  caused  by  irritating  the  foot.  The 
paralysis  seems  to  affect  especially  the  peripheral 
nerve  endings,  since  irritation  of  the  nerve  trunk, 
although  incapable  of  causing  contraction  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  it,  elicits  pain  cries  and  other 
evidences  of  sensibility.  Muscles  with  which  sapo- 
nin comes  in  contact  become  unexcitable  and  pass 
into  a  condition  resembling  post  mortem  rigidity. 
According  to  Kohler,  this  occurs  without  change 
in  the  microscopic  structure,  but  Przybyszewski 
found  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  injection 
where  the  saponin  was  abundant  the  muscles  un- 
derwent structural  changes  similar  to  those  of 
myositis.  In  the  frog  saponin  produces  not  only 
local  symptoms,  but  after  a  time  wide-spread 
paralysis,  with  final  arrest  of  the  cardiac  move- 
ments. Given  internally  to  mammals  it  causes 
violent  gastro  intestinal  irritation,  progressive  loss 
of  power,  disturbance  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, and  usually,  clonic  and  tonic  convulsions, 
which  are  probably  secondary  to  the  perturbations 
of  the  cardiac  a  nd  respiratory  functions.  Loh- 
mann  (P.  J.,  73,  477  )  affirms  that  chemically 
pure  saponin  is  not  injurious  when  taken  by  the 
stomach.  Injected  into  the  circulation  in  rabbits 
and  dogs,  according  to  the  researches  of  Przybys- 
zewski, it  causes  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure,  with 
great  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and  finally 
cardiac  arrest.  According  to  Kohler,  the  action  of 
the  drug  upon  the  heart  is  antagonistic  to  that  of 
digitalin,  so  that  the  application  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  saponin  to  the  frog's  heart  which 
has  been  arrested  by  the  local  application  of  digi- 
talin will  bring  about  a  return  of  pulsations, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  digitalin  is  capable  of 
putting  aside  cardiac  Urrest  from  saponin.  As 
has  been  shown  by  Ransom  (D.  M.  W.,  xxvii.), 
saponin  has  a  powerfully  destructive  action  upon 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  due  to  an  extraordinary 
tendency  which  it  has  to  unite  with  their  choles- 
terin.  The  action  of  saponin  upon  the  respiratory 
centres  is  very  great,  the  injection  of  large  doses 
heing  followed  by  immediate  arrest  of  respiration, 
the  heart  continuing  to  beat  for  some  time.  As 
it  exists  in  agrostemma  seeds,  saponin  has  several 
times  caused  death  in  the  human  species.  _  The 
symptoms  have  been  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting, 


hot  skin,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  progressive  muscular 
weakness,  and  finally  coma.  Following  out  the 
experiments  of  Kobert,  Ulenburg  and  Keppler 
tried  saponin  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  but  found 
that  it  was  not  practically  convenient  for  use; 
nor  were  the  essays  of  Kobert  with  the  glucoside 
as  an  antipyretic  more  encouraging.  Senega  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  saponin  for  whatever  expec- 
torant virtues  it  may  possess,  and  the  use  of 
quillaja  bark  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Kobert. 
(See  Quillaja,  p.  1035.)  In  Germany  soap  root 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla  in 
scrofulous,  venereal,  and  cutaneous  affections,  and 
also  by  Andri  in  the  form  of  inspissated  juice,  half 
an  ounce  a  day,  in  gonorrhoea.  The  dose  of  the  de- 
coction is  set  down  at  two  pints  daily.  For 
further  information  as  to  the  physiological 
action  of  saponin,  consult  Husemann's  Pflanzen- 
stoffe,  second  edition,  and  S.  Jb.,  xxi.  3,  13. 

According  to  Kobert  (Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  xiv. 
2,  1883),  saponin  of  commerce  is  composed  chiefly 
of  two  substances,  quillaic  acid  and  sapotoxin.  For 
method  of  preparation,  see  T.  G.,  vol.  ii.  540. 
The  quillaic  acid  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily 
poisonous,  three-one-thousandths  of  a  grain  for 
each  pound  of  body  weight  injected  into  the  veins 
of  a  cat  being  sufficient  to  cause  death,  although 
thirty  grains  administered  by  the  mouth  are 
safely  borne. 

Sappan. — The  heart  wood  of  Cwsalpinia  Sap- 
pan,  L.  Under  the  name  of  patang,  sappan 
wood  is  largely  used  as  a  dye  in  India,  and  has 
long  been  employed  in  the  British  India  Medical 
Service  as  a  substitute  for  logwood.  It  is  offi- 
cially characterized  as  occurring  in  hard,  heavy 
sections  of  variable  size,  or  in  the  form  of  chips, 
of  a  fine  orange- red  color.  A  transverse  section 
exhibits  well  marked  concentric  rings,  numerous 
narrow  medullary  rays,  and  large  vessels  which 
are  readily  seen  with  a  lens.  It  is  cut  with  diffi- 
culty transversely,  but  is  easily  split  longitudi- 
nally, showing  distinctly  the  grain  due  to  the 
medullary  rays.  The  wood  has  no  odor,  and  only 
a  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  communicates  a 
red  color  to  alcohol  ( 90  per  cent. )  and  to  water ; 
this  color  becomes  a  carmine  red,  and  not  purple, 
upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide (distinction  from  logwood).  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Bolley,  sappan  wood  contains 
brasilin,  C16H14O5,  identical  with  that  of  Brazil 
wood.  Internally  it  is  used  in  India  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea.  The  Br.  Add. 
recognizes  a  decoction  (Decoctum  Sappan,  Br. 
Add.),  one  ounce  with  seventy  grains  (4.5  Gm.) 
of  cinnamon  bark  to  the  pint;  dose,  from  one-half 
to  two  fluidounces  (15-60  Cc. ). 

Saprol.  Disinfection  Oil. — A  mixture  of  crude 
cresols,  containing  pyridine  bases  and  hydrocar- 
bons, used  for  disinfecting  purposes.  As  it  is  in- 
flammable, care  should  be  exercised  in  its  use. 

Sarcocolla.  Sarcocolle,  Fr.  Fleisehleimgummi, 
Fischlclmgummi,  G. — A  peculiar  vegetable  pro- 
duct, exuding  spontaneously  from  various  species 
of  the  genus  Penaea  (Fam.  Penamcew),  small 
shrubs  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  etc.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small, 
roundish,  irregular  grains,  sometimes  agglutinated 
in  masses,  friable,  opaque  or  semi-transparent,  of 
a  yellowish  or  brownish-red  color,  inodorous  unless 
heated,  when  they  have  an  agreeable  odor,  and 
of  a  peculiar,  bitter,  sweetish,  and  acrid  taste. 
Sarcocolla,  according  to  Pelletier,  consists  of  65.3 
per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  substance,  considered  by 
Thomson  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
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tween  gum  and  sugar,  and  called  sarcocollin,  C13 
H2306)  4.6  of  gum,  3.3  of  a  gelatinous  matter 
having  some  analogy  with  bassorin,  and  26.8  of 
lignin,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  purgative,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  serious  inconvenience  by  its 
acrid  properties.  The  Arabian  physicians  used  it 
internally,  and  by  the  ancients  it  was  employed 
as  an  external  application  to  wounds  and  ulcers, 
under  the  idea  that  it  possessed  the  property  of 
agglutinating  the  flesh,  whence  its  name. 

Sarracenia.  •■  Side-saddle  Plant.  Fly  Trap. 
Pitcher  Plant.  Huntsman's  Cup.  Water  Gup. 
Sarracenie,  Fr.,  G. — According  to  E.  P.  Porcher, 
the  roots  of  Sarracenia  flava,  L.,  and  S.  vario- 
laris,  Michx.,  have  long  been  used  in  the  Southern 
United  States  in  dyspepsia,  and  are  tonic,  laxa- 
tive, and  diuretic.  Sheppard  found  them  to  con- 
tain lignin,  coloring  matter,  resin,  an  acid  salt  of 
lime,  and  probably  an  alkaloid.  Stan.  Martin 
asserts  that  he  has  found  in  the  root, — 1,  an  alka- 
loid which  he  proposes  to  name  sarracenine;  2,  a 
resin;  3,  a  yellow  coloring  principle  (probably 
identical  with  Schmidt's  sarracenic  acid)  ;  4,  ex- 
tractive ;  5,  substances  which  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  plants.  Sarracenine  is  white,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  combines  with  acids  to  form 
salts,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  forms  handsome 
needles,  which  are  bitter,  and  communicate  this 
taste  to  its  menstrua.  (Ann.  Ther.,  1866,  73.) 
E.  Schmidt,  however,  found  no  alkaloid,  but  dis- 
covered sarracenic  acid.  (A.  J.  P.,  1872,  213.) 
Dose,  .  of  tincture  ( two  ounces  in  one  pint ) ,  a 
fluidraehm  (3.75  Cc. )  ;  of  fluidextract,  from  ten 
to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1.3  Cc. ). 

Sassy  Bark.  Nancona  Bark.  Saucy  Bark. 
Ecorce  de  Mangoine,  Fr.  Manconarinde,  G. — This 
bark  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  employment  by 
the  natives  of  Western  Africa  as  an  ordeal  in  their 
trials  for  witchcraft  or  sorcery.  (For  details,  see 
P.  •/.,  Ixv.  2.)  This  bark  was  first  studied 
by  C.  A.  Santos  (A.  J.  P.,  1849,  xxi.  97),  and 
subsequently  by  Procter  (Ibid.,  xxiii.  301;  xxiv. 
195),  who  proposed  the  name  of  Erythrophleum 
judiciale  for  the  tree  yielding  it.  The  tree  had, 
however,  been  previously  described  under  two  spe- 
cific names,  having  been  noted  in  Hooker's  Niger 
Flora  (p.  329)  as  the  Erythrophleum  guineense  of 
Don,  and  being  also  the  Fillasa  suaveolens  of  Guil- 
lemin  and  Perottet's  Flora  of  Senegal.  It  is  a 
large  tree  with  spreading  branches,  doubly  pin- 
nated leaves,  flowers  in  spike-like  racemes,  and 
leguminous  fruit.  The  bark  is  in  pieces  more  or 
less  curved,  with  or  without  epidermis,  in  the 
former  case  somewhat  fissured  externally,  of  a  dull 
red  color  diversified  by  whitish  spots,  brittle,  pre- 
senting when  cut  transversely  numerous  fawn- 
colored  spots  surrounded  by  reddish-brown  tissue, 
near'y  inodorous,  and  of  an  astringent  taste.1 
Gallois  and  Hardy  obtained  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple erythrophleine  by  making  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  bark,  exhausting  this  with  water, 
evaporating,  rendering  this  extract  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  treating  with  acetic  ether.  The 
alkaloid  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  solid,  soluble 
in  water,  acetic  ether,  alcohol,  and  amyl  alcohol, 
insoluble,  in  chloroform,  benzin,  and  ether.  In 
contact  with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  manganese 
oxide,  a  violet  color  (less  intense  than  that  pro- 


A  comprehensive  description  of  sassy  bark  is  given 
in  the  Commentar  zur  oesterreichlschen  Pharmaco- 
Pf'o-  1880.  by  Vogel ;  while  in  the  Resume  de  la 
Mattcre  Mddicale  et  Toxicoloqique  Coloniale,  by  Corre 
and  Lejunnne,  the  plant,  fruit,  seeds,  etc.,  are  care- 
fully illustrated. 


duced  with  strychnine)  is  developed.  Harnack 
and  Zabrocki  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xv.  404)  also  prepared 
erythrophleine,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  it  obtained  an  acid  they  call  erythro- 
phleio  acid,  and  a  volatile  alkaloid  they  call 
mangonine.    The  bark  yields  its  virtues  to  water. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Savage,  made 
in  Africa  (Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  1859),  sassy 
bark  produces  in  the  natives  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction in  the  fauces,  attended  by  prickling,  and 
followed  by  numbness,  with,  after  a  toxic  dose, 
stricture  across  the  brow,  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
coma,  and  death.  The  physiological  action  of  ery- 
throphleine has  been  studied  by  various  observers, 
especially  by  E.  Harnack  and  R.  D.  Zabrocki, 
Gallois  and  Hardy,  and  Lauder  Brunton,  with 
results  which  are  fairly  concordant.  It  has  a 
pronounced  action  upon  the  circulation,  causing  a 
slow  strong  pulse,  with  a  rise  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure; phenomena  which  are  certainly  in  great  part 
due  to  the  direct  action  upon  the  ganglionic  struc- 
ture or  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  itself,  but 
which  are  also  seemingly  in  part  produced  by  a 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  muscle  fibres  or 
nerves  in  the  walls  of  the  arterioles.  The  action, 
therefore,  of  erythrophleine  would  seem  to  be  very 
close  to  that  of  the  digitalis  principles.  Purging 
was  also  noted  as  the  result  of  an  increased  peri- 
stalsis, thought  to  be  due  to  the  local  action  of 
the  poison.  Vomiting  is  believed  by  Lauder  Brun- 
ton to  be  the  result  of  an  influence  upon  the  nerve 
centres,  because  it  occurs  when  the  alkaloid  is 
given  hypodermically.  In  fatal  poisoning  in  the 
lower  animals,  convulsions  are  pronounced,  and 
the  respiration  is  also  markedly  affected.  In  1888 
L.  Lewin  asserted  erythrophleine  to  be  a  powerful 
local  anaesthetic,  whose  action  is  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  cocaine.  His  paper  gave  rise  to  an 
extraordinary  controversy,  the  outcome  of  which 
appears  to  be  that,  although  the  alkaloid  is  pos- 
sessed of  not  very  active  anaesthetic  powers,  it  is 
for  various  reasons  practically  not  useful.  (See 
17th  edition,  U.  S.  D.,  p.  1739.)  A  solution  of 
the  strength  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  is  used 
as  an  application  to  the  cornea. 

Germain  S6e  asserts  (Med.  Mod.,  Dec.  1801) 
that,  although  sassy  bark  does,  not  act  well  upon 
the  heart,  it  gives  great  relief  in  dyspnoea,  the 
number  of  respirations  being  lessened  and  the 
inspirations  being  extraordinarily  increased  in 
depth.  He  gave  of  the  alkaloid  from  l-40th  to 
l-30th  of  a  grain  (0.0016-0.002  Gm.)  ;  of  the 
extract,  from  \  to  i  of  a  grain  (0.016-0.021 
Gm.). 

Satureia.  Satureia  hortensis,  L.  Summer 
Savory.  S.  Montana,  L.  Winter  Savory.  Sar- 
riette,  Fr.  Saturei,  Bohnenkraut,  G. — Annual 
labiate  plants  resembling  thyme  in  odor  and 
flavor,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  culinary 
herbs.  . 

Saururus.  Saururus  cernuus,  L.  Ltzards 
Tail.  ( Fam.  Saururaceas. )  — D.  L.  Phares  of  New- 
tonia,  Miss.,  considers  this  indigenous  swamp 
plant  "  laxative,  antispasmodic,  sedative,  and 
slightly  astringent;"  useful  in  irritation  of  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  prostate,  and  urinary  passages 
generally.  The  dose  of  the  strong  infusion  was, 
with  the  plant  either  fresh  or  dried,  from  one  to 
four  fluidounces  (30-120  Cc.)  every  fifteen  or 
thirty  minutes,  or  three  or  four  times  a  day.  (A. 
J.  P.,  1867,  468.) 

Saxifraga.— Garreau  and  Machelast  have  iso- 
lated from  S.  crassifolia,  L.  and  other  species  ot 
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this  genus  a  crystallizable  bitter  substance,  ber- 
genin.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  stems  of  the 
plants  with  absolute  alcohol,  after  the  tannin  has 
been  removed  by  ether,  it  crystallizes  in  alcohol, 
has  a  bitter  taste,  melts  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and 
burns  up  completely  at  300°  C.  (572°  F.).  It  is 
soluble  in  167  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in 
830  parts  of  water,  but  is  more  soluble  in  these 
liquids  at  a  boiling  temperature ;  it  is  faintly  acid 
to  litmus,  and  is  not  changed  by  treatment  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  by  diluted 
nitric  acid  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it.  Its  formula 
is  given  as  C6H3O3.H2O.  Bergenin  is  asserted  to 
be  intermediate  in  its  action  between  salicylic  acid 
and  quinine.  (A.  Pharm.,  1881,  293.)  The  rhizome 
of  Saxifraga  ligulata,  Wall.,  which  is  used  in  India 
in  dysentery,  has  been  found  by  David  Hooper  to 
contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  gallic  and  tannic 
acids,  but  no  other  active  principles.  ( P.  </., 
Aug.  1888.) 

Schinus.  Schinus  molle,  L.  (Fam.  Anacar- 
diacea?. ) — The  pepper  tree  of  South  America 
yields  a  berry  the  size  of  a  pea,  having  a  flavor 
similar  to  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  fennel.  It 
has  been  introduced  as  a  shade  tree  in  Southern 
California.  (A.  J.  P.,  189G,  215.)  Sehimmel  & 
Co.  examined  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
)erries ;  it  had  the  sp.  gr.  0.850,  the  odor  of 
phellandrene,  and  was  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Ph. 
lev.,  1897,  114.)  It  has  been  used  successfully 
n  gonorrhoea  as  a  substitute  for  cubeb.  The 
eaves,  bark,  and  gum  resin  have  been  employed 
nedicinally.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1866,  1885,  1890;  also 
°.  J.,  1887.) 

Schleich's  Anassthetic  Mixture. — In  1895 
Schleich  proposed  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic 
nixture  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  ideal 
maesthetic  should  have  a  boiling  point  as  near  as 
(ossible  to  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  so 
hat  elimination  should  take  place  from  the  lungs 
.8  rapidly  as  possible,  with  consequent  immediate 
wakening  from  unconsciousness.  Schleich's  mix- 
ures,  three  in  number,  are, — 

Mixture  No.  1.— Boiling  point,  100.4°  F.  Chloro- 
orm,  45  Cc. ;  petroleum  ether,  15  Cc. ;  ether, 
80  Ce. 

Mixture  No.  2. — Boiling  point,  104°  F.  Chloro- 
orrn,  45  Cc;  petroleum  ether,  15  Cc. ;  ether, 
50  Ce. 

Mixture  No.  3. — Boiling  point,  107.6°  F.  Chloro- 
orm,  30  Cc. ;  petroleum  ether,  15  Cc. ;  ether, 
0  Cc. 

Of  these  mixtures  No.  1  is  the  most  evanescent 
nd  produces  the  briefest  anaesthesia,  while  No. 
is  the  most  permanent  in  its  action. 
The  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  of  Schleich, 
rat  petroleum  benzin  is  a  neutral  diluent,  has 
een  demonstrated  by  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  in  a 
Jries  of  experiments  (P.  M.  J.,  April,  1899),  in 
'hich  he  proved  that  petroleum  benzin  acts  both 
pon  the  heart  and  the  vasomotor  system  as  a 
iralyzant,  and  that  its  effect  upon  the  respiratory 
ffltre  is  even  more  powerful,  while  its  anaesthetic 
lfluence  is  exceedingly  feeble.  It  would  appear, 
lerefore,  that  the  use  of  Schleich's  mixture  is  at- 
ttded  by  more  danger  than  is  that  of  either 
iloroform  or  ether,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
!  borne  out  by  the  analysis  of  about  one  thousand 
iported  cases  made  by  him. 
Scolopendrium.  Scolopendrium  Scolopoden- 
"ium  (L.),  Karst.  Asplenium  Scolopendrium. 
j  Phyllitis  Scolopendrium  (L.),  Newman. 
art's  Tongue. — The  fronds  of  this  fern,  which 


is  indigenous  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have 
a  sweetish,  mucilaginous,  and  slightly  astringent 
taste,  and,  when  rubbed,  a  disagreeable  oily  odor. 
They  were  used  as  a  deobstruent  in  visceral  affec- 
tions, as  an  astringent  in  hemorrhages  and  lluxes, 
and  as  a  demulcent  in  pectoral  complaints. 

Scrophularia.  Scrophularia  nodosa,  L.  Fig- 
wort.  Scrofula  Plant.  Scrofulaire,  Fr.  Kropf- 
wurz,  Knoteniourz,  G.  (Fam.  Scrophulariacese. ) 
Its  leaves  have  when  fresh  a  rank  fetid  odor,  and 
a  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste;  but  these  proper- 
ties are  diminished  by  drying.  Water  extracts 
their  virtues,  forming  a  reddish  infusion,  which 
is  blackened  by  ferric  sulphate.  For  histological 
study  of  root,  see  P.  1890.  Walz  has  obtained 
from  it  two  proximate  principles,  which  he  names 
respectively  scropkularin  and  scrophularosmin. 
(Mayer,  A.  J.  P.,  1863,  295.)  Figwort  leaves  were 
formerly  considered  tonic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
discutient,  anthelmintic,  etc.;  useful  in  scrofula 
and  as  a  local  application  in  hemorrhoids.  Van 
de  Moer  (P.  •/.,  1896)  affirms  that  the  seeds  are 
toxic,  belonging  to  the  digitalis  group. 

Sedatin,  Para-valerylphenetidin,  is  made  by 
the  action  of  phenetidin  hydrochloride  upon  so- 
dium valerate;  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  petroleum  benzin.  It  is  said  to 
act  like  antipyrine. 

Sedum.  Sedum  acre,  L.  Biting  Stonecrop. 
Wall  Pepper.  Small  Eouseleek.  Mossy  Stone- 
crop.  Joubarbe  acre,  Poivre  des  Murailles,  Fr. 
Mauerpfeffer,  Steinkraut,  G.  (Fam.  Crassulaeeae.) 
This  European  plant  has  escaped  to  some  extent 
from  the  gardens  and  grows  wild  in  New  England. 
It  causes  vomiting  and  purging,  and  applied 
to  the  skin  produces  inllammation  and  vesi- 
cation. The  fresh  herb  and  the  expressed  juice 
have  beeu  used  as  an  antiscorbutic,  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, and  diuretic,  and  have  been  applied  locally  to 
old  ulcers,  icarts,  and  other  excrescences.  Other 
species  are  less  acrid,  and  are  even  eaten  as  salad 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Such  are  Sedum  rupes- 
tre,  L.,  and  S.  album,  L.  S.  Telephium,  it.,  was 
formerly  employed  externally  to  cicatrize  wounds, 
and  internally  as  an  astringent  in  dysentery  and 
hwmoptysis,  and  is  still  esteemed  by  ihe  common 
people  in  France  as  a  vulnerary.  Ernst  Mylius 
found  in  100  parts  of  Sedum  acre  2.2  parts  of  a 
soft,  not  acid  resin.  12.80  parts  of  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugar,  and  12.40  parts  of  a  soft  acid  resin, 
besides  an  alkaloid  and  inert  substance.  (J,  P. 
C,  4e  ser.,  xvii.  81.) 

Selenium.  Se  =  78.6. — This  widely  distributed 
element,  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1817,  belongs 
to  the  sulphur  group,  and  its  compounds  occur  in 
nature  associated  with  sulphur  compounds.  It  is 
most  conveniently  extracted  from  the  lead  cham- 
ber deposits  of  the  sulphuric  acid  works.  The 
physiological  actions  of  the  compounds  of  this 
metal  have  not  been  widely  studied,  but  Chabrie 
and  Sepicque  (C  R.  A.  S.,  ex.)  have  shown  that 
selenous  acid  is  an  irritant  poison.  According 
to  Merck,  a  solution  of  selenous  acid  (0.5  per 
100)  is  a  valuable  reagent  for  detecting  alkaloids 
( M.  P.,  1900). 

Semecarpus.  Semecai  pus  venenosa,  the 
Tschongott  Tree. — The  highly  poisonous  bark  of 
this  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
is,  according  to  Thorns  and  Mannich  (Ph.  Ztg., 
1902),  due  to  the  presence  of  cardol  (anacardio 
acid ) . 

Sempervivum.  Semf.errirum  tectorum,  L, 
Common  Eouseleek.    Grande  Joubarbe,  Fr.  Haus- 
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wurz,  Hauslauch,  Dachwurz,  G.  (Fam.  Cras- 
sulacea?.) — In  Europe  the  bruised  recent  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  employed  as  a  cooling  applica- 
tion to  burns  and  other  external  inflammations. 
The  juice  is  said  to  cure  warts. 

Senecio. — Various  species  of  this  composite 
genus  have  been  domestically  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  amenorrhosa  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  their  value  has  been  confirmed  by  various 
practitioners.  (See  P.  J.,  Dec.  1897.)  The  species 
specially  used  have  been  Senecio  vulgaris,  L., 
Common  Groundsel,  Senegon,  Fr.,  Kreutzkraut, 
Jacobskraut,  G. ;  an  annual  European  plant  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  growing  in  cul- 
tivated grounds,  and  the  North  American  species, 
8.  aureus,  L.,  or  ragwort.  The  fluidextract  is 
especially  used  in  the  dose  of  one  fiuidrachm 
(3.75  Cc.)  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

In  8.  vulgaris,  and  in  lesser  amount  also  in 
8.  jacobwa,  A.  Grandval  and  H.  Lajoux  ( Union 
Midicale  du  Nord-est,  xix.  1895)  have  found  two 
alkaloids,  senecionine,  Ci8H26NOs,  which  is  slightly, 
and  senecine,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
According  to  Wiet,  senecionine  is  a  paralyzant  of 
the  peripheral  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  while 
Bunch  has  found  that  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
Senecio  jacobwa  is  capable  of  producing  a  rise  of 
the  arterial  pressure  due  to  contraction  of  the 
arterioles,  followed,  if  the  dose  has  been  large 
enough,  by  arterial  dilatation  with  fall  of  press- 
ure (B.  M.  J.,  2,  1900,  212).  Senecin  of  the 
eclectic  practitioners  is  made  by  precipitating  the 
tincture  with  water  and  is  not  therefore  a  pure 
active  principle. 

The  rhizomes  of  the  Mexican  species,  Senecio 
grayanus,  Hemsl.,  and  8.  cerviariwfolius,  Hemsl., 
constitute  maturin,  the  plants  being  known  as 
■matarique,  maturin,  or  guerena.  They  produce 
rise  of  temperature,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and 
violent  tetanic  spasms.  Henckel  states  that  they 
contain  a  glucoside  resembling  digitalin.  (A.  J. 
P.,  Jan.  1891;  also  Nouv.  Rem.,  1888,  and  P.  J., 
March,  1889.) 

Septoform  is  a  condensation  product  of  for- 
maldehyde with  members  of  the  terpene,  naphtha- 
lene, and  phenol  groups,  prominent  among  which 
is  dioxynaphthylmethane  ( C10H7O )  2.CH2.  This 
preparation  is  offered  in  the  form  of  a  soap  and 
also  of  an  aqueous  solution.  It  is  said  to  be  free 
from  irritant  properties  and  to  be  so  strongly  ger- 
micidal that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  will  kill  the 
cholera  vibrio  in  five  minutes,  and  the  3  per  cent, 
solution  the  pus  organism  in  three  minutes.  It 
has  been  chiefly  used  in  veterinary  practice,  and 
for  the  disinfection  of  the  hands  (a  3  per  cent, 
solution),  or  of  instruments  (5  to  10  per  cent, 
solution).    (Th.  M.,  xvi.) 

Sesamum.  Sesamum  indicuin,  L.  (Fam.  Peda- 
liacea?. ) — The  benne  plant  of  our  Southern  States 
is  annual,  with  a  branching  stem  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  bearing  opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  their  shape.  Those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
irregularly  serrate,  and  pointed,  those  near  the 
base  three-lobed  and  sometimes  ternate,  and  lobed 
leaves  are  not  uncommon  at  all  distances  from 
me  ground.  The  flowers  are  reddish-white,  and 
stand  solitarily  upon  short  peduncles  in  the  axils 
Qf  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule, 
with  small,  aval,  yellowish  seeds. 

There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  species  referred 
to  the  genus  Sesamum,  the  majority  of  which  are 
natives  of  Africa.  In  India  one  or  two  species 
occur  wild,  one  of  these,  Sesamum  indicum,  L. 


(S.  orientale,  L.),  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
From  the  latter  continent  it  is  supposed  that 
seeds  were  brought  by  the  negroes  to  the  United 
States,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  it 
is  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
plant  above  described  will  grow  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia.  The  seeds  are  employed  as  food  by 
the  negroes,  who  parch  them  over  the  fire,  boil 
them  in  broths,  make  them  into  puddings,  and 
prepare  them  in  various  other  modes.  By  ex- 
pression they  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Phr  rmacopoeia  at  the  revision  of 
1880.  Berjot  obtained  from  the  seeds  53  per 
cent,  of  oil  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide.  • 

Benne  Leaves. — These  abound  in  a  gummy 
matter,  which  they  readily  impart  to  water,  form- 
ing a  rich,  bland  mucilage,  much  used  in  the 
Southern  States  as  a  drink  in  various  complaints 
to  which  demulcents  are  applicable,  as  in  cholera 
infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  catarrh,  acute  cys- 
titis, strangury,  etc.  The  remedy  has  attracted 
attention  also  in  the  North,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed with  favorable  results  in  Philadelphia. 
One  or  two  fresh  leaves  of  full  size,  stirred  about 
in  half  a  pint  of  cool  water,  will  soon  render  it 
sufficiently  viscid.  With  dried  leaves  hot  water 
is  used.  The  leaves  also  serve  for  the  preparation 
of  emollient  cataplasms. 

Sethia.  Sethia  acuminata,  Arn. — The  juica 
of  this  Ceylon  plant  or  the  powdered  leaves — 
dose,  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm. ) — are  affirmed  to  be 
an  efficient  vermifuge.     (P.  J..  April  7,  1883.) 

Sida.  Sida  rhombifolia,  L. — Queensland  hemp 
(Fam.  Malvaceae),  jelly  leaf,  is  largely  used 
in  Australia  as  a  demulcent.  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  mucilage.  Sida  paniculata,  L.  (8. 
floribunda,  H.  B.  K. ) ,  of  Peru,  which  also  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  is  said  by 
Martinet  to  be  a  very  active  vermifuge,  owing 
its  powers,  probably,  to  the  extremely  minute  but 
very  resisting  spines  which  cover  its  leaves,  the 
part  used. 

Siegesbeckia.  Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  L. 
(Fam.  Compositse.) — This  plant  is  used  in  the 
Mauritius  Islands  in  syphilis,  leprosy,  and  various 
skin  diseases.  A  white,  crystalline  principle. 
darutyne,  has  been  discovered  in  it  by  M.  I- 
Auffray.  (P.  J.,  vol.  xvi.  1047;  also  B.  M. 
June  25,  1887.) 

Sienna.  Terra  di  Sienna.— An  argillaceous 
mineral,  compact,  of  a  fine  texture,  very  light, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  coffee 
color,  leaving  a  dull  orange  trace  when  moistened 
and  drawn  over  paper.  By  calcination  it  assumes 
a  reddish-brown  color,  and  is  then  called  burnt 
sienna.  In  both  the  raw  and  burnt  states  it  is 
used  in  painting.  The  best  sienna  is  brought  from 
Italy,  but  an  inferior  kind  is  found  in  England. 

Silene.  Silene  virginica,  L.  (Fam.  Caryophyl, 
lacea?.)  Catchfly.  Wild  Pink.— The  wild  pink  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  considered j 
by  the  Indians  poisonous  and  by  Barton  an  I 
anthelmintic. 

Silex,  Pulverized.  Silex  Contritus,  _  Lond 
Silicic  Acid. — For  mechanical  purposes,  in  the. 
making  of  aromatic  waters,  etc.,  the  London  Phar 
macopoeia  formerly  recognized  under  the  name  oi 
Silex  Contritus  powdered  quartz;  but  at  present| 
powdered  purified  tale,  paper  pulp  and  magne- 
sium carbonate  are  employed.  For  details,  set 
17th  edition,  U.  S.  D.,  p.  1741. 

Pulverized  silex  is  a  harsh,  white,  tasteless  pow 
der,  insoluble  in  water  and  most  other  solvents 
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Its  sp.  gr.  is  2.66.  In  composition  it  is  a  silicic 
oxide,  SiOa.  Silicon  is  an  electro-negative  ele- 
ment, which  has  been  obtained  in  two  allotropic 
states,  called  amorphous  and  crystalline  silicon; 
the  first  corresponding  to  amorphous  carbon  and 
the  second  to  crystallized  carbon  or  the  diamond, 
jxeept  that  it  is  steel-gray  in  color.  The  second 
variety  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  but  not 
topaz  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2.49.  It  is  now  made  on 
a.  large  scale  as  a  product  of  the  electric  furnace, 
Deing  used  as  a  deoxidizing  agent  in  the  easting 
if  some  metals.  Pure  silica  is  easily  prepared  by 
icidulating  commercial  solution  of  sodium  sili- 
cate with  hydrochloric  acid,  heating  and  evapo- 
ating,  and  washing  the  precipitated  silica. 

Silphium.  Silphium  laciniatum,  L.  Polar 
Plant.  (Fam.  Composite.) — The  rosii  weed,  or 
'.ompass  plant,  of  Ohio,  yields  an  oleoresin,  which 
b  said  to  be  used  in  making  chewing  sum. 
[A.  J.  P.,  1881,  487.) 

Silver  Acetate.  Argenti  Acetas.  AgC2H302. 
'his  salt  occurs  in  white  crystals  freely  soluble  in 
lot  water.  It  has  been  introduced  by  Zweifel 
Gentralbl.  f.  Gyncekologie,  1900,  No.  51)  as  a 
ubstitute  for  silver  nitrate  in  the  treatment  of 
phthahnia  of  new-born  infants.  He  asserts  that 
he  one  per  cent,  solution  is  in  these  cases  much 
nore  effective  than  the  older  salt. 

Silver  Ammonio=chloride.  Argenti  Am- 
loidi-chloridum.  Argentum  Chlorato-ammonia- 
um. — This  substance  is  formed  by  saturating 
olution  of  ammonia,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  with 
ilver  chloride  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool 
|  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
•ilver  ammonio-ehloride  has  been  used  in  the 
reatment  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  syphilis,  and 
s  an  anthelmintic,  in  doses  of  from  one-twelfth 

0  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.005-0.1  Gm.).  It 
3  probably  of  little  value. 

Silver  Chloride.  Argenti  Chloridum.  AgCl. 
'his  is  readily  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of 
odium  chloride  to  one  of  silver  nitrate,  as  long  as 
s  produces  a  precipitate.    As  first  thrown  down, 

1  is  a  white,  curdy  substance,  but  it  soon  becomes 
iscolored  when  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  decom- 
osed  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  which 
onvert  it  into  oxide,  but  not  by  their  carbonates, 
iter  the  formation  of  the  oxide  in  this  way,  the 
ddition  of  sugar  reduces  it,  and  revives  the  silver. 
Levol.)  Silver  chloride  has  been  used  in  syphilis, 
pilepsy,  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhosa,  and 
ther  diseases  in  which  silver  nitrate  has  been 
iven.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains  or 
lore  (0.065-0.2  Gm.),  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Silver  Citrate.  Argenti  Gitras.  Urol.  Ag3 
6H607. — A  dry,  odorless  powder,  soluble  with 
ifficulty  in  water.  This  salt  is  recommended  by 
rede  as  an  antiseptic  powder  which  may  be 
usted  over  a  wound  without  producing  irritation, 
r  it  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  sur- 
sunding  tissue.  It  has  been  very  highly  recom- 
lended  by  O.  Werler  (Derm.  Zeit.,  Bd.  exi.) 
s  intensely  poisonous  to  the  organism  of  gonor- 
h&a,  and  non-irritant  io  the  urethral  mucous 
lembrane,  and  as  further  having  the  power 
f  penetrating  deeply  into  this  membrane.  The 
atient  is  to  inject  in  the  usual  manner,  four 
mes  a  dav,  a  solution  of  a  strength  varying  from 

in  4000  "to  1  in  8000.  As  the'  itrol  solution  is 
immediately  decomposed  in  contact  with  organic 
laterial,  it  is  essential  that  the  syringe  and  ves- 
;ls  used  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  Even  in  acute 
onorrhcea  it  is  said  that  no  burning  or  disagree- 
ble  sensations  are  caused.    Werler  also  commends 


it  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  cystitis. 
Tilger  and  other  surgeons  have  commended  the 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  infected 
mucous  membrane  in  saturated  solution  ( 1  in 
3800). 

Silver  Fluoride.  Argenti  Fluoridum.  AgF. 
Lazzaro  claims  for  this  preparation  great  anti- 
septic power,  but  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
clinical  or  experimental  evidence  as  to  its  value. 

Silver  Iodide.  Argenti  Iodidum.  V.  S.  1890. 
Agl  =  233.02.— This  salt  may  be  readily  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
to  one  of  silver  nitrate,  and  washing  aud  drying 
the  precipitate,  which  should  be  kept  in  dark  am- 
ber-colored vials,  protected  from  light.  This  iodide 
is  said  to  have  three  allotropic  forms  and  a  point 
of  maximum  density  at  about  116°  C.  (240.8°  F.) 
(see  paper  by  G.  F.  Rodwell,  in  Chem.  News,  xx. 
288;  xxi.  14).  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890,  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  heavy,  amorphous,  light  yellowish 
powder,  unaltered  by  light,  if  pure,  but  generally 
becoming  somewhat  greenish-yellow,  and  having 
neither  odor  nor  taste.  Insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, diluted  acids,  or  in  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  but  soluble  in  about  2500  parts  of 
stronger  ammonia  water.  It  is  also  dissolved  by 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  by 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
the  resulting  solutions  yield  a  black  precipitate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  test-solution  or  am- 
monium sulphide  test-solution.  When  heated  to 
about  400°  C.  (752°  F.),  the  salt  melts  to  a  dark 
red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  congeals  to  a  soft, 
yellow,  slightly  transparent  mass.  When  mixed 
with  ammonia  water,  it  turns  white,  but  regains 
its  yellowish  color  upon  being  washed  with  water. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  water  be  agitated 
with  an  excess  of  the  salt,  the  filtrate  acquires  a 
bark  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  starch  test- 
solution.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  digested  for  five 
minutes  with  10  Cc.  of  a  cold  15-per-cent.  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  the  filtrate,  when  super- 
saturated with  nitric  acid,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  than  faintly  opalescent  (absence  of  chlo- 
ride). On  digesting  a  portion  of  the  salt — which 
has  been  found  to  be  free  from  chloride,  or  from 
which  the  latter  has  been  completely  removed  by 
repeated  digestion  with  ammonium  carbonate — for 
five  minutes  with  10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  and 
supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  only 
a  slight  opalescence,  but  no  yellowish-white  pre- 
cipitate, should  be  produced  (absence  of  bro- 
mide)." V.  S.  1890.  Silver  iodide  has  been  given 
in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.) 
three  times  a  day,  in  epilepsy  and  other  chronic 
nervous  diseases,  but  is  devoid  of  value. 

Silver  Lactate.  Argenti  Lactas.  Actol.  Ag 
C3H603. — Silver  lactate  was  introduced  by  Credl 
as  a  surgical  germicide.  It  is  affirmed  that  its 
injection  renders  an  infected  wound  rapidly  asep- 
tic without  much  irritation.  It  is  soluble  in  15 
parts  of  water,  and  may  be  used  in  very  strong, 
even  saturated,  solution'.  D.  A.  Tilger  finds  that 
the  application  of  the  pure  powder  to  the  curetted 
infected  sore  causes  1  only  moderate  burning  pain 
of  short  duration  and  acts  most  happily.  (if. 
M.  W.,  1897.)  Its  therapeutic  properties  seem  to 
be  purely  local,  since  E.  Marx  found  that  after 
injection  of  very  large  doses  of  it  into  animals  it 
does  not  prevent  the  development  of  pathogenetic 
germs.  It  is  almost  certainly  decomposed  at  the 
point  of  injection,  but,  unlike  corrosive  sublimate, 
it  does  not  form  an  insoluble  compound  when 
brought  in  contact  with  tissues,  and  so  is  able  to 
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find  its  way  through  these  tissues.  Fifteen  grains 
(1  Gm.)  of  it  have  been  given  hypodermically 
without  more  serious  symptoms  than  some  burn- 
ing pain  at  the  point  of  injection.  According  to 
Marx,  a  remarkable  rise  of  temperature  follows 
the  use  of  it  in  very  large  doses.  Actol  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  dentistry,  decayed 
or  decaying  pulp  being  washed  with  a  solution 
of  the  strength  of  1  in  2000  and  then  dusted 
with  itrol. 

Silver  Orthopbosphate.  Argenti  Phosphas. 
Ag3  (PO4). — This  substance  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving silver  in  concentrated  orthophosphoric 
acid;  the  vitreous  mass  which  results  while  still 
melted  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  yielding  a  permanent  solution. 
Spretzka  (Rev.  Med.  Pharm.,  5,  292)  asserts  that 
it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  gonorrhoea.  The  injec- 
tion should  contain  0.025  to  0.05  per  cent,  of  the 
salt,  increasing  gradually  to  0.25  or  even  0.5  per 
cent. 

Silver  Phenolsulphonate.  Argenti  Phenolsul- 
phonas.  Silver  Sulphocarbolate.  Silberol.  CeH* 
(OH)SOaAg. — A  crystalline  powder  containing 
28  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver,  soluble  in  water ; 
proved  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition, 
but  said  to  be  more  permanent  than  itrol. 
Originally  introduced  by  Zanardi  as  having  the 
antiseptic  properties  without  the  corrosive  action 
of  silver  nitrate,  silberol  has  been  employed  by 
various  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhoea and  ophthalmic  inflammations,  and  as  a  ger- 
micide in  ocular  surgery.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  is  well  borne  as  an  antiseptic 
after  operations  upon  the  eye;  also  that  when  it 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  silver  nitrate  silberol 
must  be  employed  in  twice  as  concentrated  solu- 
tion. 

Silver  Protalbin.  Largin. — This  is  a  com- 
pound of  silver  and  protalbin,  which  occurs  as  a 
whitish  powder,  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent 
of  10.5  per  cent.,  freely  soluble  in  glycerin,  blood 
serum,  and  peptone  solution.  Not  precipitated  ' 
by  chlorides  nor  yet  by  albumin,  and  containing 
11.1  per  cent,  of  silver.  In  brown  bottles  it  keeps 
unchanged  indefinitely.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  coagulate  albumin  its  penetrating 
powers  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  are  very  great,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
many  German  clinicians  that  as  a  specific  germi- 
cide in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhaeal  affections 
it  is  pre-eminent.  In  male  gonorrhoea  the 
strength  of  the  injection  should  be  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent.,  gradually  increased  up  to  two 
per  cent.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  gono- 
coeci  the  treatment  should  be  continued  with 
the  aid  of  astringents,  and  finally  injections 
should  be  made  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  per 
cent,  of  largin.  In  women  the  parts  may  be 
irrigated  with  from  a  one-half  to  one  per  cent, 
solution,  after  which  a  5  per  cent,  largin  bougie 
may  be  held  in  position  by  a  cotton  plug  for  fif- 
teen minutes  and  the  part  again  irrigated  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  largin.  This  should  be 
repeated  daily  for  one  week;  subsequently  every 
second  or  third  day  only.  Largin  is  also  largely 
used  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  conjunctivitis 
and  catarrhal  corneal  ulcers  in  the  form  of  gelatin 
tablets  containing  one  per  cent. 

Silver  Quinaseptolate.  Argenti  Quinasep- 
tolas.  Argentol.  C9H5N.OHS03Ag.— This  sub- 
stance is  a  yellow  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  which  was  introduced  into  medicine  bv 
Crede  on  account  of  its  readily  splitting  up  into 


oxyquinoline  and  metallic  silver.  Both  septie 
matters  and  intestinal  juices  are  said  to  produce 
this  change.  It  has  been  employed  either  as  a 
dusting  powder  or  in  the  form  of  spray,  or 
injection,  1  in  300  to  1000,  in  chancres,  gonor- 
rhoeas, and  various  other  surgical  infections.  C. 
Cipriani  asserts  that  it  is  a  valuable  intestinal 
antiseptic  of  which  15  grains  (1  Gm.)  may  be 
given  safely  in  the  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  an  active  non-irritant  anti- 
septic with  marked  hemostatic  properties. 

Silver,  Soluble.  Argentum  Solubile.  Argentum 
Colloidale.  Collargol.  Soluble  Silver.  Colloidal 
Silver. — Several  allotropic  modifications  of  silver 
were  discovered  by  Carey  Lea  in  1891.  One  of 
these  has  been  introduced  into  medicine.  "  Solu- 
ble Silver,"  so  called,  can  be  prepared  by  taking 
a  mixture  of  30  Gm.  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved 
in  100  Cc.  of  water  and  36  Gm.  of  crystallized 
sodium  citrate  dissolved  in  140  Cc.  of  water  and 
pouring  this  mixture  with  stirring  into  100  Cc.  of 
a  10  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution.  After 
allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle,  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  poured  off,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in 
water,  and  again  precipitated  with  absolute  alco- 
hol. When  dried,  the  colloidal  silver  is  a  bluish 
or  green-colored  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  a  deep  red  color,  but  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  the  addition  of  salt  solutions.  It 
contains  97.2  per  cent,  silver.  Chassevant  and 
Posternak  find  the  collargol  of  commerce  does  not 
contain  more  than  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  silver, 
the  rest  being  albuminous  matter.  (C.  R.  S.  B., 
1903,  lv. )  Used  in  the  preparation  of  Unguentum 
Crede.  Soluble  silver  was  originally  employed  by 
Cred6  as  a  non-poisonous  germicide,  to  be  used 
as  internal  medication  in  various  affections  such 
as  septicaemia,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis.  At  first 
he  administered  it  by  inunctions,  forty-five  grains 
(3  Gm.)  at  one  time  for  the  adult,  but  later  gave 
eighty  grains  to  five  drachms  (5.2-20  Gm.)  of 
the  1  per  cent,  solution  hypodermically  or  intra- 
venously. The  harmlessness  of  these  intravenous 
injections  has  been  confirmed  by  Miiller,  who  also 
affirms  that  in  septic  diseases  collargol  may  be 
given  with  as  much  trust  as  antitoxin  in  diph- 
theria. The  value  of  the  remedy  is,  however,  very 
doubtful;  the  experiments  of  George  Brunner 
have  shown  that  collargol  is  precipitated  by 
gelatin  bouillon;  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  blood 
serum,  although  it  remains  dissolved  if  the  solu- 
tion of  it  be  mixed  with  the  serum;  that  the 
germicidal  properties  of  it  are  very  feeble,  twelve 
hours  contact  with  the  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
it  being  required  to  kill  most  pathogenetic  bac- 
teria; that  when  given  subcutaneously  or  intra- 
venously it  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  animals, 
and  that  granules  of  silver  can  be  found  later  at 
the  places  of  injection,— finally,  that  whether 
given  with  infectious  matter  or  injected  after  such 
material,  it  has  no  influence  over  the  processes 
of  the  resulting  infection  or  upon  the  bactericidal 
power  of  the  blood.  The  chills  and  other  constitu- 
tional disturbances  which  were  formerly  pro- 
duced (but  at  present  are  not)  by  the  intravenous 
injections  of  collargol  were  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  impurities  in  the  solutions  used, 
and  the  whole  drift  of  evidence  is  to  show  that 
collargol  probably  never  circulates  in  the  blood, 
and  that  it  is  physiologically  inert. 

Silver  Thiohydrocarburo=sulphonate.  ar- 
genti Thiohydrocarburo-sulphonas.  Ichthargan 
This  compound  of  ichthyol-sulphanic  acid  and 
silver  is  a  brown  amorphous  stable  powder,  treeiy 
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soluble  in  water,  glycerin  and  diluted  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Its 
aqueous  solution  blackens  with  exposure  to  light, 
and  in  concentrated  solution  it  is  precipitated 
by  sodium  chloride  and  by  albumin,  the  albu- 
minous precipitate  being  redissolved  by  an  ex- 
cess of  albumin.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  30 
per  cent,  of  silver  and  15  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
to  be  very  much  more  destructive  to  gonorrheal, 
pyogenic,  diphtheritic,  and  typhoid  germs  than  is 
either  colloidal  silver  or  protargol.  In  gonorrhoea 
and  all  syphilitic  ulcerations,  ozwna,  infected 
phlegmons,  infected  wounds,  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  nose,  eczema,  acute  and  chronic  conjunctivitis, 
and  other  local  diseases  it  is  largely  used. 

The  strength  of  the  ichthargan  solution  varies 
in  gonorrhoea  from  1  in  500  to  1  in  3000  for  in- 
jections; from  1  in  2000  to  1  in  5000  for  irriga- 
tion; 1  to  3  per  cent,  in  instillations.  In  the 
gonorrhoea  of  women  most  excellent  results  are 
said  to  follow  packing  the  vagina  with  tampons 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  1  to  5  parts  of  ich- 
thargan, 5  of  water,  and  100  of  glycerin;  a  5  to 
10  per  cent,  ointment  may  also  be  employed.  In 
chancroids  the  powder  of  ichthargan,  full  strength 
or  diluted,  may  be  used.  In  trachoma,  gonor- 
rhoea!, and  other  infective  conjunctivitis,  the  1  to 
3  per  cent,  solution  may  be  applied  with  a  brush; 
1  in  1000  used  as  a  wash.  In  eczema,  ulcerations, 
phlegmons,  and  in  lymphangitis,  the  ointment 
varying  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  is  advised,  well 
rubbed  into  the  adjacent  healthy  skin,  previously 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  also  applied  directly  to 
the  affected  surface,  if  it  be  exposed.  Ichthargan 
has  also  been  administered  internally  with  as- 
serted excellent  results  for  the  relief  of  gastritis 
and  especially  of  gastric  ulcer.  Dose,  one-twen- 
tieth to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  (0.003-0.008  Gm.) 
in  half  a  nuidounce  ( 15  Cc. )  of  water,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Intravenously,  ichthargan  has  been  used 
experimentally  in  various  septic  diseases,  such 
as  septic  endocarditis,  septiciemia,  etc.  It  is 
stated  that  injections  of  0.01  to  0.02  Gm.  per  kilo 
(one-sixth  to  one-third  grain  per  two  and  a  half 
pounds)  may  be  given  without  risk.  At  present 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
treatment. 

Silver  Vitellin.  Argentic  Vitellin.  Argyrol. 
Phis  substance  is  said  to  be  produced  by  extract- 
ing gliadin  from  wheat,  treating  it  in  an  auto- 
slave  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  under  press- 
ure, and  obtaining  thereby  a  white  granular 
precipitate  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  vitellin,  and  then  combining  this  with 
silver,  the  resulting  product  being  a  dark  brown 
)owder  containing  30  per  cent,  of  metal.  Silver 
I'itellin  is  so  soluble  that  one  ounce  may  be 
lissolved  in  three  drachms  of  water.  The  solu- 
ion  does  not  precipitate  albumin  or  sodium 
'hloride,  and  has  therefore  very  marked  pene- 
.rative  properties.  It  has  been  used  in  gonor- 
rhoea, and  found  unirritating  and  effective  in  a  one 
>er  cent,  solution.  Tlw  50  per  cent,  solution  is 
itated  to  be  equal  in  germicidal  powers  to  the 
!5  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  accord- 
ing to  Marshall  and  Neave  (./.  A.  M.  A.,  Sept. 
15,  1900)    )it  has  no  bactericidal  properties. 

In  injections  the  strength  of  the  solution  should 
isually  be  one  to  five  per  cent.,  although  on  occa- 
ion  stronger  solutions  are  usually  well  borne.  For 
nigation,  solutions  of  the  strength  of  1  in  2000 
o  1  in  500  are  employed.  Even  the  stronger 
olutions  are  said  not  to  produce  unpleasant 
ymptoms. 


Simaruba. — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  for- 
merly recognized  the  bark  of  the  root  of  S.  arnara, 
Aublet  (S.  officinalis,  DC,  Quassia  Simaruba,  L.). 
Ecorce  de  simarouba,  Fr.  Simarubarinde,  Ruhr- 
rinde,  G.  Gorteccia  di  Simaruba,  It.  Gorteza  de 
Simaruba,  Sp.  ( Fam.  Simarubaeese.)  This  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  height,  having  alternate 
branches,  with  a  bark  which  in  the  old  tree  is 
black  and  somewhat  furrowed,  in  the  young  is 
smooth,  gray,  and  marked  here  and  there  with 
broad  yellow  spots. 

It  is  a  native  of  French  Guiana  and  the  Islands 
of  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent 
and  Barbados,  in  the  West  Indies.  A  closely 
related  species,  having,  however,  diceeious  instead 
of  monoecious  flowers,  flourishes  in  Jamaica,  San 
Domingo,  Bahama  Islands,  Panama,  and  Guate- 
mala, extending  even  to  Florida.  It  is  called  in 
Jamaica  mountain  damson,  and  is  known  to  bota- 
nists as  S.  glauca,  DC.  (Quassia  glauca,  Spreng., 
S.  officinalis,  Macf .,  not  DC. ) .  The  two  species 
have  probably  identical  medicinal  properties.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  the  wood 
being  nearly  tasteless  and  inert.  The  middle 
bark  contains  much  resin.  A  decoction  of  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  S.  versicolor,  St.-Hil.  (Cortex 
Paraibce),  is  employed  in  Brazil  as  an  antidote  for 
snakebites  and  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and 
tape  worm;  the  powder  is  used  against  vermin. 

Simaruba  bark  is  in  long  pieces,  some  inches  in 
breadth,  folded  lengthwise,  light,  flexible,  tena- 
cious, very  fibrous,  externally  of  a  light  brownish- 
yellow  color,  rough,  warty,  and  marked  with 
transverse  ridges,  internally  of  a  pale  yellow.  It 
is  without  odor,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  readily 
imparts  its  virtues,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  to 
water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion  is  at  least 
equally  bitter  with  the  decoction,  which  becomes 
turbid  as  it  cools.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
Morin,  are  a  bitter  principle  identical  with 
quassia,  C10H12O3,  a  resinous  matter,  a  volatile 
oil  having  the  odor  of  benzoin,  malic  acid,  gallic 
acid  in  very  minute  proportion,  ;.n  ammoniacal 
salt,  calcium  malate  and  oxalate,  some  mineral 
salts,  ferric  oxide,  silica,  ulmin,  and  lignin. 
Simaruba  possesses  the  same  tonic  properties  as 
other  simple  bitters.  In  large  doses  it  is  said  to 
purge  and  vomit.  On  account  of  its  difficult 
pulverization,  it  is  seldom  given  in  substance. 
The  best  mode  of  administration  is  by  infusion. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  ( 1.3- 
3.9  Gm.). 

Sirnulo.- — The  dried  fruit  of  one  of  the  Gap- 
pariscorriacece  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
reputable  clinicians  as  a  palliative  in  epilepsy; 
also  in  chorea.  (See  T.  G.,  1888,  1889;  and  Th. 
M.,  Aug.  1888.) 

Sirolin. — A  preparation  of  beech  tar  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  guaiaeol.  It  has  been  used 
in  the  same  class  of  pulmonic  diseases  as  creosote. 
The  adult  dose  is  one  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc). 

Sisymbrium.  Sisymbrium  officinale  (L. ), 
Scop.  (Erysimum  officinale,  L. )  Hedge  Mustard. 
Jlerbe  aux  chantres,  Tor  telle,  Fr.  Wildersenf, 
Hederich,  G.  (Fam.  Crueiferre.) — This  annual, 
growing  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  said 
to  be  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been 
recommended  in  chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  and 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  juice  of 
the  plant  may  be  used  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar, 
or  the  seeds  may  be  taken  in  substance.  Sisym- 
brium Sophia,  L.  (Sophia  Sophia  (L. ),  Brit.),  or 
the  flax  weed,  was  formerly  official.  It  is  of  a 
pungent   odor   when    rubbed,   and   of  an  acrid, 
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biting  taste.  W.  Zopf  attributes  its  poisonous 
qualities  to  a  volatile  alkaloid.  (Zeit.  f.  Nat. 
Pharm.  Central.,  1894,  494.)  The  herb  has  been 
used  externally  in  indolent  ulcers,  and  the  seeds 
internally  in  worms,  calculous  complaints,  etc. 
Diplotaxis  muralis,  DC.  (Sisymbrium  murale, 
L. ),  has  been  used  in  France  in  scurvy,  scrof- 
ula, and  other  cachectic  affections,  especially  asso- 
ciated, in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  with  potassium 
iodide.  {Ann.  Ther.,  1863,  126.)  Grazing  sheep 
are  said  to  be  killed  in  Southern  France  by,  feed- 
ing on  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia,  DC,  and  human  poi- 
soning has  occurred.  George  Heyl  has  separated 
a  toxic  and  apparently  uncrystallizable  alkaloid 
(Ap.  Ztg.,  May  30,  1900). 

Sium. — Sium  cicutcefolium,  Gmel.  (Sium  lati- 
folium  of  American  authors,  not  of  Linne),  which 
grows  in  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
particularly  along  the  water  courses  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  is  the  hemlock  water 
parsnip  of  this  country,  is  positively  asserted  to 
be  poisonous.  A.  E.  Porter  and  N.  Rogers  (A.  J. 
P.,  1876,  348,  483)  found  in  it  an  active  resinous 
body,  toxic  to  animals.  S.  Sisariim,  L.,  or  skirret, 
a  plant  of  Chinese  origin,  cultivated  in  Europe, 
has  a  sweetish,  somewhat  aromatic  root ;  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  salad,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  useful 
diet  in  chest  complaints. 

Skimmia.  Skimmia  japonica,  Thunb.  Mira- 
mashikimi. — From  this  rutaceous  plant,  which  is 
cultivated  in  its  native  country  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  and  berries,  Eykman 
separated  a  glucoside,  skimmin,  and  a  decom- 
position product,  skimmetin.  (Abhandl.  d.  Tokyo 
Daigaku.,  No.  10,  Tokyo,  1883.)  J.  Honda  (A. 
E.  P.  P.,  Oct.  1904),  however,  finds  that  the 
activity  of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  the  crystalline  alkaloid,  skimmianin.  It  is  a 
muscle  poison,  producing  no  primary  excitement 
in  the  muscle,  but  an  increasing  paralysis,  the 
influence  of  the  alkaloid  extending  to  involuntary 
muscles,  such  as  the  heart,  so  that  in  mammals 
arterial  pressure  is  progressively  decreased. 

Skin  Varnishes. — Unna  has  devised  a  series 
of  preparations  for  forming  thin  coverings  on  the 
skin.   We  reproduce  the  most  important  formulas. 

Bassorin  Varnish.— The  pure  bassorin  basis  is 
obtained,  according  to  Elliot,  by  passing  traga- 
canth mucilage  (15  to  100)  through  a  filter  heated 
by  steam,  evaporating,  and  mixing  with  glycerin. 
A  similar  basis  may  be  prepared  by  stirring  5 
parts  powdered  salep  with  95  parts  cold  water 
until  a  smooth  mucilage  is  obtained,  then  heating 
for  half  an  hour  on  the  steam  bath.  The  salep 
basis  contains  less  bassorin,  but  more  starch. 

Casein  Varnish. — The  easeis  obtained  by  coagu- 
lating skimmed  milk  with  rennet  at  a  temperature 
of  from  35°  to  40°  C.  (95°-104°  F.)  is  washed 
and  dried  until  it  forms  a  yellowish-white  sandy 
powder  soluble  in  alkaline  solution.  In  preparing 
this  varnish  the  casein  is  dissolved  by  means  of 
borax.  For  20  parts  casein  2.5  parts  borax  and 
77.5  parts  water  furnish  a  rapidly  drying  uniform 
covering  material.  The  alkaline  characters  of  the 
borax  are  masked  by  the  casein.  Admixtures  of 
heavy  pulverulent  substances  readily  settle  out  of 
this  basis,  and  it  is  requisite  to  distribute  them 
by  shaking.  A  varnish  of  casein  and  glycerin  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  casein  in  3  or  3.5  parts 
of  ammonia  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  glycerin 
equal  in  weight  to  the  casein,  and  heating  to  drive 
off  the  ammonia.  The  resulting  mass  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  gives  an  excel- 
lent permanent  emulsion. 


Amber  Varnish. — Made  by  dissolving  a  mixture 
of  amber  and  turpentine  in  alcohol.  It  must  not 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  application  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Castor  Oil  and  Shellac  Varnish. — With  1  part 
shellac,  1£  parts  castor  oil,  and  3  parts  alcohol,  a 
varnish  is  obtained  which  forms  a  good  flexible 
covering  easily  removed  by  alcohol. 

Canada  Balsam  and  Collodion  Varnish. — Sixteen 
parts  collodion  with  1  part  Canada  balsam  fur- 
nish a  material  suitable  for  the  application  of 
pyrogallol,  and  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  alcohol. 

Castor  Oil  and  Collodion  Varnish. — Eight  parts 
collodion  and  1  part  castor  oil. 

Lead  Ricinoleate  Varnish. — One  part  lead  oxide 
heated  with  \h  parts  castor  oil  to  saponification, 
and  mixed  with  2  parts  absolute  alcohol,  gives  a 
good  skin  varnish. 

Chrysarobin  Amber  Varnish. — One  part  chrysa- 
robin  and  20  parts  amber  dissolved  in  turpentine. 

Pyrogallol  Shellac  Varnish. — One  part  pyro- 
gallol, 1  part  castor  oil,  5  parts  shellac,  and  15 
parts  absolute  alcohol. 

Salicylic  Acid,  Canada  Balsam,  and  Collodion 
Varnish. — One  part  Canada  balsam,  10  parts  col- 
lodion, and  3  parts  salicylic  acid. 

Zinc  Oxide,  Castor  Oil,  and  Collodion  Varnish. 
Two  parts  zinc  oxide,  2  parts  castor  oil,  and  10 
parts  collodion. 

Zinc  and  Lead  Ricinoleate  Varnish. — Five  parts 
lead  ricinoleate,  8  parts  zinc  oxide,  8  parts  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and,  lastly,  1  part  each  of  collodion 
and  ether. 

Ichthyol  Borax  Casein  Varnish. — Five  parts  so- 
dium ichthyolate  and  15  parts  borax  casein  var- 
nish. 

Sulphur  Glycerin  Casein  Varnish. — Five  parts 
sulphur  and  15  parts  glycerin  and  casein  varnish. 

Zinc  Oxide  Salepbassorin  Varnish. — Two  parts 
zinc  oxide  and  18  parts  salepbassorin  varnish. 

Zinc  Ichthyol  Tragacanth  Bassorin  Varnish. 
One  part  sodium  ichthyolate,  2  parts  zinc  oxide, 
and  17  parts  tragacanth  bassorin  varnish. 

Smalt.  Smalts.  Azure. — When  the  impure  co- 
baltie  oxide,  obtained  by  roasting  the  native  ar- 
senide of  that  metal,  is  heated  with  sand  and 
potassium  hydroxide,  the  mixture  melts,  and  a 
beautiful  blue  glass  results,  which,  when  reduced 
to  powder,  forms  smalt  or  azure.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  painting,  and  for  coloring  glass  and 
porcelain. 

Sodium  and  Silver  Thiosulphate.  Sodii  -el 
Argenti  Thiosulphas. — This  double  salt  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  silver 
oxide  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
minute  crvstals  of  the  formula  2Na2S203  +  Aga 
S203.  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  Its  solu- 
tion, protected  from  the  light,  undergoes  no 
change,  and,  when  quite  pure,  does  not  discolor 
the  skin  or  linen.  Delioux  states  that  this  salt 
acts  locally  like  silver  nitrate,  but  more  mildly: 
for  gonorrhoea,  one  or  two  parts  in  two  hundred 
of  water. 

Sodium  Boro-Salicylate.  Sodii  Boro-sahcylas- 
This  is  made  by  heating  125  parts  of  boric  acid, 
320  parts  of  sodium  salicylate,  and  700  parts  of 
water  in  a  flask  until  a  syrupy  liquid  is  pro- 
duced ;  this  solidifies  on  cooling,  yielding  a  white 
product.  It  dissolves  in  water.  It  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  preservative. 

Sodium  Caseinate.  Sodii  Caseinas.  Nutrose. 
Casein-natrium,  G. — A  combination  of  casein  ana 
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sodium  hydroxide,  just  enough  of  the  alkali  being 
used  to  dissolve  the  freshly  precipitated  casein. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  the  dry 
residue  powdered,  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  then  with  ether  and  dried.  A  white  amor- 
phous powder,  with  little  odor  or  taste,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  so  in  cold  water  but 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  considered  to 
De  a  valuable  food  in  intestinal  and  digestive  dis- 
turbances, also  in  anosmia  and  scrofula. 

Sodium  Eosinate  (Tetrabromo-fluorescein-so- 
Hum).  C2oH605Br4Na2. — A  brownish-red  powder 
which  freely  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  con- 
fining about  40  per  cent,  of  bromine.  It  has  been 
;ried  in  epilepsy  by  Bourneville  and  Chapotin,  who 
found  that  it  caused  such  unpleasant  secondary 
symptoms  that  its  use  had  to  be  discontinued. 

Sodium  Ethylate.  Sodii  Ethylas.  Ethylate  of 
Sodium.  Caustic  Alcohol.  C2H56Na. — This  prepa- 
ration was  introduced  by  B.  W.  Richardson  of 
England,  as  a  caustic.  He  makes  it  by  adding 
sodium  in  small  pieces  gradually  to  absolute  alco- 
lol,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  10°  C.  (50°  F. )  ; 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  when,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ethylate,  the  reaction  slackens,  the 
iquid  is  to  be  carefully  heated  to  37.7°  C.  (100° 
P.).  Sodium  is  then  cautiously  added  until  the 
■eaction  ceases;  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  10°  C.  (50° 
P.),  and  the  same  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol 
idded  as  was  used  in  the  beginning.  (P.  ■/., 
1878,  485.)  Sodium  ethylate  is  a  white  powder, 
requently  having  a  brownish  tinge,  dissolving  in 
safer  with  a  hissing  sound,  having  the  property 
)f  splitting  into  alcohol  and  sodium  hydroxide 
upon  contact  with  even  a  small  quantity  of  water 
)r  moist  living  tissue: 

C2Hs0Na  +  H20  =  C!2H50H  +  NaOH 

Sodium  ethylate  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
ralue  as  an  internal  remedy.  When,  however,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  moist  tissue,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  its  sodium,  it  acts  as  a  very  speedy 
Mid  powerful  caustic.  It  should  always  be  used 
in  alcoholic  solution,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
*lass  rod.  It  is  said  to  cause  very  little  pain,  and 
bas  been  specially  employed  for  the  destruction 
of  nwvi.  (L.  L.,  Nov.  1878.)  Richardson  states 
that  it  should  always  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  cold  place,  as  be  has  known  it  to 
sxplode  when  placed  in  warm  situations.  Gam- 
berini  and  Monari  (R.  T.,  1802)  assert  that  the 
20  per  cent,  liniment  made  with  olive  oil,  well 
rubbed  in  daily,  will  usually  cure  psoriasis  in 
twenty  days,  and  that  the  10  per  cent,  aqueous  so- 
lution is  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  lupus 
erythematosus,  applied  after  curetting. 

Sodium  Formate.  Sodii  Forma s.  Ameisen- 
mures  Natrium,  G.  HCOaNa  +  H20.— Prepared  by 
neutralizing  formic  acid  with  sodium  carbonate. 
It  occurs  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
inodorous,  and  have  a  saline,  bitter  taste.  Sodium 
formate  is  very  deliquescent  and  dissolves  freely 
in  water. 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate.  Sodii  Olycero- 
phosphas.  C3H703P03Na2  +  H20.— Made  by 
neutralizing  glycerophosphate  acid  with  sodium 
carbonate.  Commercially  it  occurs  as  a  75  per  cent, 
solution  having  a  light  yellow  color.  It  is  used 
as  a  nervine  and  tonic  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
live  grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.),  and  in  the  treatment 
of  deficient  nerve  nutrition,  neurasthenia,  con- 
valescence from  influenza,  exophthalmic  goitre, 
lumbago,  and  Addison's  disease,  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered, in  hypodermic  injection,  in  doses  of 
three  to  four  grains   (0.2-0.26  Gm.)  daily. 


Sodium  Lygosinate  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  diorthocoumarketone,  which  was  introduced 
into  medicine  under  the  name  of  lygosin,  a  ruby- 
red  .salt  readily  soluble  in  water.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Fabinyi  (S.  Jb.,  Bd.  271,  170), 
this  substance  acts  antipyretically  upon  the  rabbit 
and  has  very  feeble  germicidal  powers. 

Sodium  Methylarsenate.  Sodii  Methylar- 
senas. — Arrhenal,  0AsCH302Na2  +  5H20,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  sodium 
arsenite  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali.  It 
occurs  in  colorless  crystals,  which  are  easily  solu- 
ble in  water.  This  substance  contains  about  27.3 
per  cent,  of  metallic  arsenic,  corresponding  to  36 
per  cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide,  but  is  said  to  be  non- 
poisonous  in  doses  of  3  grains  (0.2  Gm. ),  it 
should  nevertheless  be  given  with  caution.  It 
has  been  used  in  tuberculosis,  malaria,  anaemia, 
and  other  conditions  for  which  arsenic  is  em- 
ployed, but  is  probably  of  very  little  therapeutic 
value. 

Sodium  Naphthol.  Naphthol  Sodium. — ft-Naph- 
thol  sodium  (microcidine) ,  a  white  powder  easily 
soluble  in  water,  used  as  a  non-caustic,  non- 
poisonous  antiseptic,  said  to  be  much  stronger 
than  phenol. 

Sodium  Nitroferrocyanide.  Sodium.  Nitro- 
prusside.  Sodii  Nitroferrocyanidum.  Na2Fe(C 
N)sNO. — This  is  one  of  the  interesting  series  of 
salts,  discovered  by  Playfair,  called  nitroprus- 
sides,  which  are  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by 
saturating  nitroferrocyanic  acid,  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
with  different  bases.  The  sodium  salt  is  best 
obtained  by  the  process  of  A.  Overbeck,  as  follows : 
Dissolve  four  parts  of  powdered  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, contained  in  a  flask,  in  five  and  a  half 
parts  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water.  After  the  action  is  com- 
pleted, which  generally  occupies  about  ten  min- 
utes and  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  evolution  of 
gases,  heat  the  resulting  coffee-brown  liquid  in  a 
water  bath,  until  a  drop  of  it  gives  a  dingy  green 
instead  of  a  blue  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Then  allow  the  liquid  to  cool; 
whereupon  the  larger  part  of  the  potassium  nitrate 
generated  will  be  deposited  in  crystals.  Pour  off 
the  green  mother  liquor  from  these,  and  separate 
the  remaining  potassium  nitrate  by  repeated  con- 
centrations. Next,  neutralize  the  liquid,  while 
heated  in  a  water  bath,  with  sodium  carbonate, 
taking  care  to  add  the  carbonate  so  long  as  a  pure 
blue  precipitate  is  produced.  Lastly,  filter  the 
solution,  and  set  it  aside  for  the  formation  of 
crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  between  blotting  paper.  The  salt  is  in  the 
form  of  large,  ruby-colored,  prismatic  crystals, 
resembling  those  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  It  is 
soluble  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  less  quantity  of  hot  water.  Its  solution, 
exposed  to  sunshine,  is  decomposed,  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  deposition  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  green 
color.  Sodium  nitroprusside,  as  well  as  the  other 
soluble  nitroprussides,  is  a  most  delicate  test  for 
alkaline  sulphides,  with  which  it  strikes  a 
violet  color. 

Sodium  Oleate.  Sodii  Oleas.  Eunatrol. — Sodium 
oleate  may  be  made  by  dissolving  10  parts  of 
sodium  hydroxide  in  alcohol  and  adding  the  solu- 
tion to  100  parts  of  oleic  acid  and  carefully  evapo- 
rating the  soap  which  is  formed  to  dryness.  It  is  a 
whitish  mass  or  a  white  powder,  dissolving  freely 
in  water  and  alcohol.   According  to  F.  Blum  (Der 
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drtzl.  Praktiker,  1897),  it  has  a  very  powerful 
action  upon  the  liver,  making  it  very  useful  in 
eases  of  gall  stones  and  chronic  hepatic  torpor. 
Dose,  from  thirty  to  eighty  grains  (2-5.2  Gin.) 
daily  in  capsules. 

Sodium  Paracresotate.  /Sodii  Paracresotas. 
C6H3  ( OH )  CH3C02Na. — This  salt  is  recommended 
as  an  internal  antiseptic;  it  is  prepared  by 
heating  creosol-sodium  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
occurs  in  colorless  and  odorless  crystals  of  bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in 
warm  water.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  children  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  forty-five  grains 
(0.32-3.0  Gm.). 

Sodium  Peroxide.  -Sodii  Peroxidum. — Vernon 
Harcourt  has  shown  that  this  peroxide  is  readily 
decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  dioxide.  The 
reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold,  and  the  yield 
of  oxygen  is  about  that  of  the  theoretical  re- 
quirement, viz.,  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  every 
molecule  of  sodium  peroxide  decomposed.  Unna's 
sodium  peroxide  soap  consists  of  3  parts  of  liquid 
petrolatum,  7  parts  of  completely  dried  soap,  and 
2.5,  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  powdered  sodium  per- 
oxide. It  is  adapted  to  impart  to  a  pale  and 
excessively  cornified  facial  skin  pitted  with  come- 
dones a  healthy  rosy  color  and  a  softened  surface. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  rosacea  pustulosa  with 
asserted  benefit. 

Sodium  PhenolsuIpho=ricinate.  Sodii  Phe- 
nolo-sulpho-ricinas  (25  per  cent.). — This  phenol 
compound  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  local 
application  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  and  papil- 
loma; also  in  ozcena.  In  the  latter  disease  the 
pituitary  membrane  and  the  nasal  ducts  are  first 
cleansed  and  subjected  to  vigorous  daily  frictions 
with  the  aid  of  a  sound  padded  with  wadding 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  sodium  phenol-sulpho- 
ricinate  (1  to  2  or  3  parts  of  water.) 

Sodium  Selenite.  Sodii  Selenis.  Na2Se03. — A 
white  powder  which  freely  dissolves  in  water.  The 
aqueous  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  selenite 
stains  bacteria  red  by  the  precipitate  of  metallic 
selenium,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
the  purposes  of  microscopic  staining. 

Sodium  Silicate.  /Sodii  Silicas.  Soluble  Glass. 
Nu2Si03,  or  frequently  Na2Si409. — Sodium  silicate 
is  made  by  fusing  one  part  of  silica,  fine  sand, 
or  powdered  flint,  and  two  parts  of  dried  sodium 
carbonate,  mixed  in  powder,  in  an  earthenware 
crucible,  and  pouring  out  the  fused  mass  on  a 
stone  slab  to  cocl.  This  is  pulverized,  and  treated 
with  boiling  water,  to  dissolve  the  soluble  part. 
The  solution  is  filtered  and  concentrated,  so  as  to 
form  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  then  purified 
by  dissolving  them  in  water  heated  to  37.7°  C. 
( 100°  F.),  filtering  the  solution,  and  concentrating 
it  so  that  it  may  recrystallize.  The  commercial 
solution  of  sodium  silicate  usually  contains  about 
20  per  cent,  of  silica  and  10  per  cent,  of  soda. 
It  is  employed  in  fixing  fresco  colors  by  the  pro- 
cess of  stereoehromy,  as  a  cement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone,  and  as  an  addition  to 
soaps,  constituting  the  so-called  silicate  soaps. 
As  long  ago  as  1872,  Dumas,  Rabuteau,  Papillon, 
Picot,  Champouillon,  and  other  French  writers 
asserted  that  sodium  silicate  was  an  antiseptic, 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  urethritis, 
vaginitis,  etc.,  and  P.  Coreman  has  shown  that 
pathogenetic  germs  are  killed  in  one  hour  by  its 
solution.  (La  Presse  Med.,  1897.)  R.  Lowen- 
haupt,  however,  asserts  that  when  pure  it  is  not 
antiseptic,  any  powers  which  it  may  seem  to  have 


being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  free  alkali 
in  it,  and  certainly  as  a  practical  remedy  it  has 
failed  to  come  into  use. 

Under  the  name  of  Liquor  Sodii  Silicatis  the 
U.  S.  Pharm.  1890  formerly  recognized  the  solu- 
tion of  sodium  silicate,  describing  it  as  "  a  semi- 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  or  yellowish,  or  pale 
greenish-yellow,  viscid  liquid,  odorless,  having  a 
sharp,  saline,  and  alkaline  taste,  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Specific  gravity,  1.300  to  1.400  at  15° 
C.  (59°  F. ).  A  drop  of  the  Solution,  when  he>i 
in  a  non-luminous  flame,  imparts  to  it  an  in- 
tensely yellow  color.  If  a  portion  of  the  Solution, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  be  supersaturated 
with  nitric  acid,  a  gelatinous  or  pulverulent, 
white  precipitate  of  silicic  hydrate  will  be  pro- 
duced." The  solution  is  used  solely  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  mechanical  dressings  by  the  surgeon. 

Sodium  Silico=Fluoride.  Sodii  Silico-fluori- 
dum.  Na2SiF6. — When  gaseous  SiF4,  generated 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  fluorspar 
in  the  presence  of  broken  glass,  is  passed  into 
water,  hydrogen  silico-fluoride,  H2SiF6,  is  formed. 
This  acid,  when  neutralized  by  sodium  hydroxide 
or  carbonate,  will  yield  the  sodium  salt.  It  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  asserted  for  the 
silico-fluoride  of  sodium  that  its  solution,  salufer, 
is  practically  non-toxic  and  powerfully  antiseptic. 
The  powder  is  a  strong  irritant  or  a  mild  caustic. 
The  solution  affects  steel  instruments.  Bokenham, 
in  experiments  upon  bacteria,  found  that  in  order 
to  kill  them  it  was  necessary  for  the  solution  to 
be  at  least  as  strong  as  one  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  parts,  and  that  the  drug  has  toxic  properties, 
0.05  Gm.  of  it  causing  prolonged  nausea,  great 
slowing  of  pulse,  and  reduction  of  arterial  pressure. 

Sodium  Stearate.  Sodii  Siearas.  NaCi6H35 
02. — The  pencils  of  this  substance,  which  have 
been  recommended  by  T.  G.  Unna  for  use  in 
sycosis  and  other  parasitic  skin  diseases,  are 
made  as  follows:  Sodium  stearate,  6  Gm.  (90 
gr.)  ;  glycerin,  2.5  Gm.  (30  min.)  ;  alcohol,  suffi- 
cient to  make  100  Gm.  (4  fl.  oz.).  The  affected 
part  should  be  rubbed  with  the  pencil  five  or  six 
times  daily. 

Sodium  Succinate.  /Sodii  Succinas.  Na2C4 
H404  +  6H20.— White  crystals  freely  dissolving 
in  water.  Sodium  succinate  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  Ch.  F.  Hope  for  catarrhal  jaundice. 
Dose,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  (1-1.3  Gm.)  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

Sodium  Sulphobenzoate.  -Sodii  Benzosul- 
phonas.  Sodium  benzosulphonate.  CeH4(NaS03) 
COONa.— Heckel  (C.  R.  A.  S.  cv.  896)  asserts  that 
sodium  sulphobenzoate  is  a  non-poisonous  anti- 
septic, superior  to  phenol,  and  equal  to  mercurial 
solution  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds; 
strength  of  solution  about  fifty  grains  in  a  quart. 

Sodium  Sulphomethylate.  -Sodii  Methylsul- 
phonas.  Sodium  Methylsulphonate.  CH2(OH)o 
03Na  +  H20.— According  to  Rabuteau,  this  salt  m 
240  grain  (15.5  Gm.)  doses  produces  catharsis 
without  cramp.  .  (A.  J.  P.,  1880.  220.) 

Sodium  Sulphoricinoleate.  Oleite.— This  sub- 
stance may  be  prepared  from  castor  oil  by  treating 
it  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperature,  when 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  and  rieinoleie  acids  is 
formed.  The  free  sulphuric  acid  being  removed 
by  washing,  and  any  unchanged  oil  by  ether, ,  the 
resulting  sulphorieinoleic  acid  is  then  neutralized 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  the  finished  product  being  a 
transparent,  jelly-like  liquid,  with  little  odor, 
having  an  acrid  taste,  and  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, chloroform,  and  essential  oils. 
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The  solvent  powers  of  oleite  upon  medicinal 
substances  are  said  to  be  extraordinary,  there 
being  only  a  few  which  will  not  yield  to  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Fred.  B.  Kilmer  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1890; 
P.  J.,  xx.  1890),  its  action  upon  mucous  mem- 
branes, healthy  and  diseased  skin,  cuts,  burns, 
etc.,  is  highly  soothing,  and  it  may  be  taken 
internally  or  freely  absorbed  through  the  skin 
without  danger.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to 
afford  an  excellent  basis  for  ointments;  but  as 
productions  made  with  it  are  very  sticky,  and 
often  liable  to  harden,  it  is  commonly  best  used 
by  rubbing  the  substance  with  oleite,  and  then 
adding  50  per  cent,  of  fatty  base. 

Phenol  sulphoricinate  is  made  by  adding  pure 
phenol  to  sulphoricinic  acid;  it  is  a  yellowish 
liquid  employed  for  tuberculous  affections. 
Phenol  and  sodium  ricinate — 20  per  cent,  of 
phenol  and  80  per  cent,  of  sodium  sulphoricinate 
— is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  20  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  to  destroy  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane. 

Sodium   Sulphosalicylate.     Sodii  Salicylsul- 

phonas.    CGH3(0H)<^gQ^^.    Sodium  Salicylsul- 

phonate. — Salicylsulphonic  acid,  made  by  acting 
on  salicylic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  partly 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  It  occurs  as 
i  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  twenty-five 
Darts  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
s  used  as  a  substitute  for  sodium  salicylate. 

Sodium  Sulphovinate.  Sodium  Ethylsulphate. 
?2H4(OH)S03Na  +  H20.—  This  salt  occurs  as  a 
,vhite  granular  powder  or  in  hexagonal  tabular 
irystals,  according  to  the  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion. Its  taste  is  cooling  and  rather  aromatic, 
learly  destitute  of  bitterness.  It  is  very  deli- 
tescent, and  is  soluble  in  0.7  part  of  water. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  alcohol  the 
;emperature  rises  at  once,  and  a  certain  propor- 
ion  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed,  but,  as  water 
s  at  the  same  time  developed,  the  reaction  is  soon 
irrested  by  the  dilution  of  the  mass.  The  first 
iractical  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  was 
ifforded  by  the  process  of  Limousin.  Nineteen 
.nd  a  half  ounces  (avoirdupois)  each  of  pure 
ulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.715  and  of  concentrated 
Icohol,  about  96°,  are  slowly  introduced  by  means 
f  two  funnels  (one  for  the  alcohol  and  the  other 
or  the  acid)  into  a  third  funnel  arranged  in  a 
lask  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture  or  kept  in 
.  current  of  cold  water,  the  flow  of  the  two 
iquids  into  the  flask  being  so  regulated  as  to  keep 
he  alcohol  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  kept  for 
our  to  five  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  20° 
!.  (68°  F.)  to  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  then  diluted  with 
rom  nine  to  ten  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  care- 
idly  saturated  with  somewhat  less  than  forty- 
ight  ounces  of  pure  barium  carbonate  in  solu- 
ion.  When  the  point  of  saturation  has  been 
ttained,  the  liquid  is  left  to  deposit  the  barium 
ulphate,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The  solution 
f  barium  sulphovinate  so  obtained  is  saturated 
'ith  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-nine  ounces 
f  pure  sodium  carbonate  dissolved  in  four  litres 
f  distilled  water.  When  no  more  precipitate  is 
)rmed  by  the  addition  of  the  alkaline  solution, 
nd  the  liquid  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  the  trans- 
irmation  of  the  barium  sulphovinate  into  sodium 
dphovinate  is  complete.  The  liquor,  decanted 
id  filtered,  is  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  until  it 
is  the  sp.  gr.  1.33,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The 
rained  crystals  are  dried  in  an  oven. 


Various  other  processes  have  been  proposed. 
T.  L.  Phipson  {Ghent.  News,  1874,  221;  also 
A.  J.  P.,  xlvii.  27)  mixes  small  quantities  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol;  keeps 
for  from  eight  to  ten  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
37.7°  C.  (100°  F.);  cools;  adds  the  mixture 
drop  by  drop  to  about  twenty  times  its  volume 
of  cold  distilled  water,  cooling  at  times;  adds 
chalk  to  this  solution  until  eii'ervescence  ceases; 
filters,  heats  the  filtrate  with  a  little  calcium  car- 
bonate for  about  half  an  hour;  filters  while  warm, 
and  evaporates  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  37.7°  C. 
(100°  F.)  till  a  permanent  saline  crust  forms  on 
the  surface,  and  sets  aside  to  crystallize.  The 
calcium  sulphovinate  thus  formed  is  in  large  bril- 
liant plates,  readily  converted  into  a  correspond- 
ing salt  of  sodium.  Dubois  modifies  {J.  P.  C, 
1875,  44)  the  method  of  Limousin  by  saturating 
the  first  mixture,  containing  sulphovinic  acid,  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in 
strong  alcohol,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly 
cold,  and  adding  the  alkaline  mixture  by  small 
portions.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  as  in 
the  method  of  Phipson,  or,  preferably,  Dubois  pre- 
cipitates the  mixture,  diluted  with  strong  alcohol, 
with  sodium  carbonate.  Limousin's  process,  as 
thus  modified,  appears  to  be  preferable  to  tliat  of 
Charles  Rice,  detailed  in  A.  J.  P.,  1873,  60.  Sodium 
sulphovinate  is  said  to  be  a  mild  although  active 
cathartic.  According  to  Rabuteau,  five  drachms 
(19.4  Gm.)  of  it  dissolved  in  three  glasses  of 
water  will  generally  produce  in  the  adult  four  or 
five  liquid  stools  without  pain.  The  dose  for 
children  is  from  two  to  three  drachms  (7.7-11.6 
Gm. ) .  The  pleasantness  of  its  taste  and  action 
would  render  it  a  favorite  purgative  were  it  not 
for  its  high  price  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
it,  all  of  the  sulphovinates  having  a  great  tend- 
ency on  exposure  to  the  air  to  break  up  into 
alcohol  and  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sodium  Tartrate.  Sodii  Tartras.  Na2C4H4 
06.2H20. — This  salt,  in  crystals,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Delioux  as  an  agreeable  purgative, 
almost  without  taste,  and  acting  with  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  magnesium  sulphate  in  the 
dose  of  ten  drachms.  The  soda  powders,  so  much 
used  in  the  United  States,  form  an  extempora- 
neous sodium  tartrate,  somewhat  aerated  with 
carbon  dioxide.  A  solution  of  sodium  tartrate  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  solution  of  mag- 
nesium citrate.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving  six 
drachms  of  tartaric  acid  in  two  fluidounces  of 
water,  and  seven  and  a  half  drachms  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  seven  fluidounces  of  water,  mixing 
the  solutions  gradually  and  filtering;  the  filtrate 
should  be  poured  into  a  strong  twelve  fluidounce 
bottle  and  two  fluidounces  of  lemon  syrup  added 
slowly,  so  that  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  without  mixing  very  much  with  the  solu- 
tion; eighty  grains  of  tartaric  acid  are  to  be 
added  without  agitating  the  bottle,  which  is  to 
be  corked  at  once  securely  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place.  The  bottle  is  to  be  shaken  just  before  the 
contents  are  administered. 

Sodium  Tellurite.  Na2Te03  — Sodium  tellurite 
is  a  white  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  tellurite 
stains  bacteria  black  by  the  precipitate  of  metallic 
tellurium,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
the  purposes  of  microscopic  staining. 

Sodium  Tetraborate.  Sodii  Tctraboras.  Anti- 
pi/onin.—fiodhim  tetraborate  is  made  by  boiling 
borax  and  boric  acid  in  water.  It  occurs  as  a  fine, 
white  powder,  greasy  to  the  touch,  freely  soluble 
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in  water.  This  salt  is  non-poisonous,  devoid  of 
caustic  action,  and  markedly  antiseptic.  It  is 
probably  therapeutically  equivalent  to  borax,  but 
has  been  especially  recommended  in  a  2  to  50 
per  cent,  solution,  or  blown  in  as  a  powder,  by 
Jaenicke  and  by  Kafemann  in  acute  and  chronic 
otorrhosa.  Roland  attributes  extraordinary  effects 
to  its  insufflation  in  keratitis,  conjunctivitis,  and 
other  inflammatory  eye  conditions. 

Sodium  Valerate.  Sodii  Valerianas.  Sodii 
Valeras. — This  salt  was  dismissed  from  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  1870,  and  from  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  in  1898.  The  British  process  for  its 
preparation  was  as  follows:  "Take  of  Amylic  Alco- 
hol four  fluid  ounces  [Imperial  measure] ;  Bichro- 
mate of  Potassium  nine  ounces  [avoirdupois] ; 
Sulphuric  Acid  six  fluid  ounces  and  a  half  [Imp. 
meas.] ;  Solution  of  Soda  a  sufficiency  ;  Water 
half  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.].  Dilute  the  Sulphuric 
Acid  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  Water,  and  dis- 
solve the  Bichromate  of  Potassium  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When  both 
liquids  are  cold,  mix  them  with  the  Amylic  Alco- 
hol in  a  retort  or  flask,  with  occasional  brisk 
agitation,  until  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has 
fallen  to  about  32.2°  C.  (90°  F.) .  Connect  with  a 
condenser,  and  distil  until  about  half  a  gallon  of 
liquid  has  passed  over.  Saturate  the  distilled 
liquid  accurately  with  the  Solution  of  Soda,  re- 
move any  oily  fluid  which  floats  on  the  surface, 
evaporate  till  watery  vapor  ceases  to  escape,  and 
then  raise  the  heat  cautiously  so  as  to  liquefy  the 
salt.  When  the  product  has  cooled  and  solidified, 
break  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately  put  it  into 
a  stoppered  bottle."   Br.  1885. 

The  above  process  consists  of  two  steps:  first, 
the  artificial  formation  of  valeric  acid,  and,  second, 
the  saturation  of  this  acid  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide.' By  distilling  fusel  oil  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  valeric 
acid  is  formed,  and  passes  over  with  water.  The 
change  is  effected  by  the  oxidizing  agency  of 
the  chromic  acid  of  the  dichromate,  for  when  the 
amyl  alcohol  of  the  fusel  oil  loses  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  oxidation,  and  gains  one  of  oxygen, 
it  is  converted  into  valeric  acid;  tlrus, 
CBH120  +  02  =  C5H1002  +  H20 
(See  Potassii  Dichromas,  and  Amyl  Alcohol, 
p.  1381.)  The  distillate,  by  exact  saturation 
with  the  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  is  con- 
verted into  a  solution  of  sodium  valerate,  which, 
by  the  application  of  heat  until  the  water  is 
driven  off  and  the  residual  matter  is  partially 
liquefied,  furnishes,  on  cooling,  the  concrete  salt. 
The  small  portion  of  oil  that  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  solution  is  amyl  valerate,  C4H9COOC5H11. 

Sodium  valerate  is  a  deliquescent,  very  solu- 
ble sp.lt,  in  snow-white  masses,  having  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  valeric  acid,  and  a  taste  at 
first  styptic,  but  afterwards  sweetish.  When 
heated  to  140.5°  C.  (285°  F.),  it  fuses  without 
loss  of  acid,  and  upon  cooling  concretes  into  a 
white  solid.  The  salt,  as  formerly  official,  is  in 
the  form  produced  by  fusion.  Its  formula  is  C4H9 
COONa.  It  is  little  used  medicinally,  having  been 
originally  introduced  into  the  Dubiin  Pharmaco- 
poeia in  1850  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming,  by 
double  decomposition,  iron,  quinine,  and  zinc  val- 
erates. Dose,  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  one  to  five 
grains  (0.065-0.32  Gm.). 

Soja.  Soja  hispida,  Moench.  ( Glycine  hispida, 
Maxim.)  Soy  Bean.  Soja  or  Sahuca  Bean.  Miso. 
(Fam.  Leguminosae.) — Meissel  and  Bocker  (A.  J. 
P.,  1885,  108)  give  the  composition  of  soja  bean 


as  follows:  water,  10  per  cent.;  soluble  casein,  30; 
albumen,  0.5;  insoluble  casein,  7;  fat,  18;  choles- 
sterin,  etc.,  2;  dextrin,  10;  starch,  5;  cellulose,  5; 
ash,  5;  traces  of  sugar  and  an  amido  compound. 
Stingl  and  Morawski  (llonatsschrift  fiir  Chemie, 
April,  1886)  have  determined  the  presence  in  this 
bean  of  a  ferment  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  known  in  its  action  upon  starch,  two- 
thirds  of  which  it  converts  into  sugar  and  one- 
third  into  dextrin.  The  amount  of  starch  present 
in  soja  bean  is  so  little  that  bread  made  from  the 
meal  may  be  used  in  diabetes.  (A.  J.  P.,  1896, 
309.) 

Solanine. — This  alkaloid,  which  is  found  in 
many  species  of  the  genus  Solanum,  is  most  con- 
veniently obtained  from  the  sprouts  of  the  common 
potato,  by  Wackenroder's  process,  which  may  be 
found  detailed  in  the  16th  edition  of  U.  S.  D.  Its 
formula  is  variously  given  by  different  authorities; 
According  to  Kletzinsky,  it  is  C^HsgNOi*;  ac- 
cording to  R.  Firbas,  it  is  C52H93XO18;  and  Hil- 
ger  states  that  it  is  C42H87NOi5.  Adrian  asserts 
that  it  is  a  glucoside,  and  by  heating  with  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  it  breaks  up  into  glu- 
cose and  a  second  base,  solanidine.  This  was 
confirmed  by  Zwenger  and  Kind,  who  give  to  solan- 
idine the  formula  C26H4iN02.  Cazeneuve  and  Bre- 
tem  (J.  P.  C,  1888,  465)  also  agree  that  it  is  a 
glucoside  and  give  it  the  formula  C28H47NO10  + 
2H20.  Solanine  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque 
powder,  or  of  delicate  acicular  crystals,  somewhat 
like  those  of  quinine  sulphate,  though  finer  and 
shorter.  It  is  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  fusible 
at  from  112.7°  to  115.5°  C.  (235°-240°  F.) .  de- 
composing at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  with 
an  odor  of  caramel,  a  sublimate  of  solanidine 
forming.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable  of  neutralizing 
the  acids.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  brown 
or  brownish-yellow  color  which  iodine  imparts  to 
its  solution,  and  by  its  reaction  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  becomes  first  reddish-yellow,  then 
purplish-violet,  then  brown,  and,  lastly,  again 
colorless,  with  the  deposition  of  a  brown  powder. 
This  test  is  said  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
presence  of  morphine.  (A.  J.  P.,  1873,  484.)  The 
salts  which  solanine  forms  with  acids  are  mostly 
amorphous  in  character.  The  oxalate,  chromate, 
and  phosphate  form  crystalline  crusts.  The  acid 
sulphate  is  said  to  be  very  stable,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  water  even  on  heating,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  neutral  salt.  It  is  amor- 
phous and  very  bitter. 

The  physiological  action  of  solanine  has  been 
studied  by  several  investigators,  with  not  alto- 
gether concordant  results.  Geneuil  (B.  O.  T..  tome 
iii.)  finds  that  it  has  a  depressing  influence  upon 
the  medulla,  spinal  cord,  and  both  motor  and 
sensory  nerve  trunks.  In  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, Max  Perles  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  Leipzig,  1889, 
xxvi.)  has  determined  that  solanine  acts  as  a 
powerful  poison  upon  all  forms  of  living  proto- 
plasm. When  mixed  with  the  blood  outside  of 
the  body  it  causes  rapid  coagulation  with  altera- 
tion of  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  the  frog  it  pro- 
duces a  centric  paralysis,  with  later  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  When  injected  intravenously  it  causes 
in  mammals  violent  dyspnoea,  with  cramp,  arrest 
of  respiration,  and  the  presence  of  thrombi  in 
the  blood  vessels.  Toxic  doses  given  by  the  mouth 
produce  excitement,  with  tremors,  fibrillary  con- 
tractions, cramp  followed  by  central  paralysis, 
collapse,  and  death  in  deep  coma,  preceded  by 
a  fall  of  temperature  which  is  so  great  as  to  be 
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almost  characteristic.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
were  frequently  observed,  and  after  death  in- 
flammation of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  also  a  parenchymatous  and  even 
hemorrhagic  nephritis.  During  life  the  urine  was 
albuminous,  containing  casts,  and  not  rarely  was 
dark  red  from  haemoglobin,  or  sometimes  methae- 
moglobin.  According  to  Capparoni,  minute  doses 
of  solanine,  while  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the 
heart's  action,  increase  at  the  same  time  the 
arterial  pressure. 

In  the  researches  of  Max  Perles,  the  action  of 
solanidine  was  very  similar  to  that  of  solanine, 
the  chief  difference  between  the  two  being  that 
solanine  is  a  violent  local  irritant,  while  solani- 
dine seems  free  from  local  irritant  properties. 
The  two  poisons  are  stated  to  belong  physiologi- 
cally to  the  sapotoxin  group. 

Solanine  has  been  used  by  Geneuil,  Capparoni, 
Vulpian.  and  others  with  asserted  good  results 
asthma,  to  relieve  the  cough  of  bronchitis,  to 
quiet  the  irritation  of  cystitis  in  the  old,  and  for 
the  relief  of  gastralgia,  pruritus,  sciatica,  and 
other  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pains.  Capparoni 
.  G.  T.,  May,  1888)  affirms  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent analgesic,  calming  ataxic  pains,  and  that 
is  even  capable  of  controlling  the  tremors  of 
lateral  sclerosis. 

Solanine  has,  however,  been  tried  by  various 
clinicians  without  results  favorable  to  its  use  in 
ractical  medicine.    (Consult  B.  and  F.  Med.-Chir. 
ev.,  July,  1854,  Am.  edition,  p.  189;   A.  G.  M., 
arch,  1859,  p.  360;    B.  G.  T.,  July  15,  1887.) 
he  dose  of  solanine,  as  given  by  different  writers, 
aries.     Fronmiiller  has  seen   as   much  as  0.5 
amme    (7.5  grains)    taken  without  producing 
ything  more  serious  than  marked  malaise,  gen- 
ral  weakness,  giddiness,  and  sleep.    Claras  gives 
he  medium  dose  for  adults  as  one-tenth  to  one- 
ixth  grain  (0.006-0.01  Gm.)  of  the  acetate,  and 
as  seen  six  grains  (0.4  Gm. )  of  the  same  salt 
reduce  general  cephalic  distress,  with  occipital 
in,  dyspnoea,  increase  of  the  frequency  and  loss 
the  force  of  the  pulse,  followed  after  some 
ours  by  sudden  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  great  weak- 
ess,  and  marked  dyspnoea.     Capparoni  admin- 
tered  from  three  and  three-fourths  to  four  and 
ne-half    grains    (0.25-0.30    Gm.)    during  the 
enty-four  hours  in  divided  doses.    It  is  prob- 
e  that  much  of  the  solanine  that  has  been 
sed  by  investigators  has  been  impure,  and  it 
ould  hardly  be  safe  to  begin  with  the  pure  alka- 
id  in  the  dose  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
rain    (0.016  Gm.),  increasing  the  dose  pro  re 
ta.   Cases  of  poisoning  by  potatoes  in  poor  con- 
tion  have  been  reported  in  Germany  (A.  E.  P. 

xxxvi.).    The  symptoms  have  been  vomiting 
d  diarrhoea   with    abdominal    pain,  headache, 
iddiness,    and    pronounced   fever    (102.2°    F. )  ; 

is  probable,  however,  that  these  manifestations 
ere  due  to  decomposition  products  rather  than 
solanine. 

Solarium.— The  genus  Solanum  contains  a  mini- 
r  of  species  which  are  possessed  of  active 
ysiological  properties,  and  some  of  which  have 
en  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine. 
8.  aculeatissimum,  Jacq.,  known  as  Apple  of 
dom,  is  indigenous  to  Brazil ;  the  fruit  yields 
ces  of  solanine. 

8.  bacciferum,  of  Jamaica,  yields  the  so-called 
sumber  berries,  which  are  habitually  used  as 
it  by  the  natives,  but  Manners  has  recorded  in 
Ed.  M.  J.,  1867,  fatal  poisoning  by  these 
ries,  death  being  preceded  by  dilated  pupils  and 


collapse.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  berries 
were  not  true  susumber  berries  but  were  the  pro- 
duct of  some  other  species  of  solanum. 

j$.  carolinense,  L.  Horse  Nettle.  Hand  Brier. 
Poisonous  Potato.  Apple  of  tiodom. — A  coarse  per- 
ennial weed  which  grows  in  waste  sandy  ground  in 
the  United  States  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  as  far 
south  as  Florida,  and  yields  an  orange-yellow  berry 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant. 
For  study  of  microscopic  structure,  see  A.  J.  P., 
vol.  lxix.  It  has  been  examined  by  G.  A.  Krauss 
(A.  J.  P.,  1890,  601,  and  1891,  65  and  216)  and 
Harry  Kahn  (A.  J.  P.,  1891,  126).  Krauss  found 
two  active  principles  corresponding  probably  to 
solanine,  C42H75NO15,  and  solanidine,  C41H71NO2, 
together  with  a  characteristic  oi'ganie  acid  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  solanic  acid.  J.  U. 
Lloyd  believes  that  the  alkaloid  in  this  plant  is 
not  identical  with  solanine,  and  proposes  to  call  it 
solnine.  (A.  J.  P.,  1894,  61,  and  1897,  76,  89,  108.) 
E.  Q.  Thornton  (T.  G.,  xii.  1896)  finds  that  in 
frogs  this  solanum  produces  stupor  with  tetanic 
spasms,  not  prevented  by  section  of  the  cord.  It 
is  said  to  have  long  been  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
South  in  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  falling 
sickness,  and  in  1889  it  was  recommended  by  J.  L. 
Napier  as  of  value  in  epilepsy. 

S.  carolinense  has  been  largely  used  in  public 
and  private  practice  for  the  relief  of  epilepsy  by 
H.  C.  Wood,  who  has  found  that,  although  when 
given  by  itself  its  usefulness  is  very  limited,  as 
an  adjuvant  to  the  bromides  it  lessens  the  size 
of  the  doses  necessary  to  keep  the  convulsions  in 
check.  Not  less  than  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc.)  of 
the  fluidextract  should  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  No  unpleasant  effects  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  it. 

8.  Chenopodium. — In  this  plant,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Queensland,  C.  E.  Sage  has  found  the 
alkaloid  solanine.  According  to  E.  B.  Ormerod 
the  plant  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery.   (P.  J.,  Ixviii.  1902.) 

8.  Dulcamara,  L.  Stipites  Dulcamara?.  Tiges 
de  Douce-amere  (de  Morelle  grimpante),  Douce 
amere,  Fr.  Bittersiiss,  Bittersiiss-Stengel,  Alpran- 
ken,  G.  Dulcamara,  It.,  Sp. — The  young  branches 
of  this  species  were  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1890  under  the  names  of  Dulcamara 
or  Bittersweet.  aS'.  Dulcamara  is  a  climbing 
shrub  with  a  woody  branching  stem  and 
purplish,  cymose  flowers,  with  lemon-yellow  an- 
thers. The  bright  scarlet  berries  remain  after  the 
falling  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  is  common  to 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  in  the  United 
States  grows  from  New  England  to  Ohio.  All 
portions  of  the  plant  are  very  active.  Fatal  re- 
sults from  the  eating  of  the  berries  by  a  child 
have  been  recorded  (P.  1861).  For  medici- 
nal purposes  the  plant  should  be  gathered  in  the 
autumn  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  ex- 
treme twigs  should  be  selected.  That  grown  in 
high  and  dry  situations  is  said  to  be  the  best. 

The  dried  twigs  are  of  various  lengths,  cylin- 
drical, about  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill,  externally 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  grayish-ash  color,  consisting 
of  a  thin  bark,  an  interior  ligneous  portion,  and 
a  central  pith.  They  are  inodorous,  though  the 
stalk  in  the  recent  state  emits,  when  bruised,  a 
peculiar,  rather  nauseous  odor.  Their  taste, 
which  is  at  first  bitter  and  afterwards  sweetish, 
has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  the  plant. 
"About  5  Mm.,  or  less,  thick,  cylindrical,  some- 
what angular,  longitudinally  striate,  more  or  less 
warty,  usually  hollow   in  the  center,  cut  into 
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short  sections.  The  thin  bark  is  externally  pale 
greenish,  or  light  greenish-brown,  marked  with 
alternate  leaf-scars,  and  internally  green;  the 
greenish  or  yellowish  wood  forms  one  or  two 
concentric  rings.  Odor  slight;  taste  bitter,  after- 
wards sweet."  U.  8.  1890.  Boiling  water  extracts 
all  their  virtues.  These  are  supposed  to  depend, 
at  least  in  part,  upon  the  alkaloid  solanine,  which 
was  originally  discovered  in  1821  by  Desfosses  of 
Besancon,  in  the  berries  of  Solatium  nigrum,  L. 
Winckler  (1841)  first  observed  that  the  alka- 
loid of  dulcamara  stems  can  be  obtained  only 
in  an  amorphous  state,  and  that  it  behaves  to 
platinic  and  mercuric  chlorides  differently  from 
the  solanine  of  potatoes.  Moitessier  ( 1850 ) 
confirmed  this  observation,  and  obtained  only 
amorphous  salts  of  the  solanine  of  bittersweet. 
Wittstein  (1852)  supposed  another  alkaloid,  dul- 
camarine,  to  be  present,  but  Geissler  (1875)  showed 
that  this  substance  was  a  glucoside,  and  not  an 
alkaloid,  yielding  on  decomposition  with  dilute 
acids  dulcamaretin  and  sugar.  He  assigned  the 
formula  C22H34O10  to  dulcamarine,  and  Ci6H26 
06  to  dulcamaretin.  (Fliickiger,  Pharmaco- 
graphia,  2d  ed.  p.  451.)  (For  account  of  solanine 
see  previous  article.)  Besides  solanine.  the  stalks 
of  8.  Dulcamara  contain,  according  to  Pfaff,  a 
peculiar  principle  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
picroglycion,  indicative  of  the  taste,  at  once  bitter 
and  sweet,  which  it  is  said  to  possess.  This  was 
obtained  by  Blitz,  in  the  following  manner :  The 
aqueous  extract  was  treated  with  alcohol,  the  tinc- 
ture evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  precipitated  with  lead  subacetate, 
the  excess  of  this  salt  decomposed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  liquor  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  acetic  ether,  which 
yielded  the  principle  in  small  isolated  crystals  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Pfaff  found  also  in  dul- 
camara, gummy  extractive,  gluten,  green  wax, 
resin,  benzoic  acid,  starch,  lignin,  and  various  salts 
of  lime.  Frederick  Davis  ( Y.  B.  P.,  1902)  found 
the  two  alkaloids,  solanine  and  solanidine,  the 
glucoside  solancin,  and  the  bitter  principle  dul- 
camarin,  in  fresh  specimens  of  the  plant. 

Dulcamara  possesses  feeble  narcotic  properties, 
with  the  power  of  increasing  the  secretions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  kidneys  and  skin.  George 
B.  Wood  observed,  when  the  system  was  under 
its  influence,  a  dark  purplish  color  of  the  face 
and  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  considerable 
languor  of  the  circulation.  In  overdoses  it  pro- 
duces nausea,  vomiting,  faintness,  vertigo,  and 
convulsive  muscular  movements.  A  man  took 
from  three  to  four  quarts  of  a  decoction  made 
from  a  peck  of  the  stalks,  and  was  attacked  with 
pain  in  the  joints,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  dry- 
ness  of  the  mouth,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  with 
consciousness  unimpaired,  the  pulse  quiet,  but 
small  and  rather  hard,  and  the  skin  cool;  fol- 
lowed by  recovery.     (London  Med.  Gaz.,  1850.) 

Anaphrodisiac  properties  have  been  attributed 
to  dulcamara,  and  it  has  also  been  employed  with 
alleged  benefit  in  chronic  rheumatism.  But  its 
chief  use  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  scaly  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  such  as  lepra,  psoriasis,  and 
pityriasis.  It  has  been  usually  administered  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  but  the  fluidextract, 
which  was  offioial  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1890,  affords  the  best  form  of  administration 
(see  below.)  Dulcamara  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  30  grains  to  a  drachm  '  (2-3.9  Gm.). 

Extractum  Dulcamaras  Fluidum.  V.  8.  1890. 
Fluid  Extract  of  Dulcamara. — "  Dulcamara,  in  No. 


60  powder,  one  thousand  grammes  [or  35  ounces 
av.,  120  grains]  ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  [or 
33  fluidounces,  6 -J  fluidrachms].  Moisten  the 
powder  with  four  hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or 
13  fluidounces,  252  minims]  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
and  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator; 
then  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When 
the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
close  the  lower  orifice,  and,  having  closely  cov- 
ered the  percolator,  macerate  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  allow  the  percolation  to  proceed, 
gradually  adding  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  Dul- 
camara is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  eight 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  [or  27  fluidounces,  24 
minims]  of  the  percolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  Diluted  Alcohol 
to  make  the  Fluid  Extract  measure  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  [or  33  fluidounces,  6i  flui- 
drachms]."   U.  8.  1890. 

The  foregoing  formula  differs  from  that  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  1870  in  the  absence  of  glycerin.  This 
fluidextract  of  dulcamara  is  a  rather  thick,  dark 
brown  liquid.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims 
to  a  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc. ),  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  which  is  gradually  increased  if 
necessary. 

D.  Freire  has  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  S. 
grandiflorum,  or  wolf  fruit,  of  Brazil,  an  ener- 
getic toxic  alkaloid,  grandiflorine  (C.  R.  A.  8., 
cv. ) . 

8.  Jacquinii,  Willd.,  is  used  in  India  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  expectorant. 

S.  Lycopersicon,  L.  ( Lycopersicon  Lycopersicon 
(L.),  Karst.,  L.  esculent um,  Mill.),  formerly  the 
Love  Apple,  now  the  Tomato  Plant. — The  tomato 
is  believed  by  many  practitioners  to  be  an  injuri- 
ous article  of  diet  to  gouty  persons  on  account 
of  the  great  acidity  of  the  juice,  an  acidity  which 
T.  D.  MeElhenie  has  demonstrated  to  be  due  at 
least  in  part  to  citric,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids 
(A.  J.  P.,  1872).  Solanine  is  said  not  to  be 
present  in  the  juice  but  has  been  found  by  George 
W.  Kennedy  (P.  J.,  1873)  in  the  herbaceous  part 
of  the  plant.  It  probably  also  exists  in  the  seeds 
(A.  J.  P.,  xxxiv.). 

8.  nigrum,  L.  Black  or  Garden  Nightshade. 
Duscle.  Hound's  Berry.  Morelle. — This  is  an  annual 
plant,  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States  frem 
Texas  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  leaves  have  been  used 
in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  dys- 
crasias,  and  are  said  to  produce  diaphoresis  when 
in  overdose;  also  nausea,  purging,  and  nervous 
disturbance.  The  poisonous  properties  commonly 
attributed  to  this  plant  are,  however,  to  be 
doubted,  since  Dunal  of  Montpellier,  states,  as 
the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  that  the  ber- 
ries are  not  poisonous  to  man  or  the  inferior  ani- 
mals; and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  consumed  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon 
as  it  is  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  natives 
as  food,  having  been  previously  boiled  in  water. 
In  the  latter  case  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant  may  have  been  extracted  by  decoction.  In- 
troduced by  importers  under  the  name  of  juru- 
beba,  this  plant  was  examined  by  Robert  and 
found  to  contain  an  active  principle,  and  to  be 
inert.  According  to  Peckoldt.  however  (Ph.  Rund., 
1889),  true  jurubeba  is  Solanum  insidiosum, 
Mart.,  from  which  the  results  would  have  been 
more  favorable.  It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  gonorrhoea 
and  syphilis 
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8.  Pseudocapsicum,  L.,  or  Jerusalem  Cherry, 
yields  a  fruit  whose  resemblance  to  the  common 
cherry  is  said  to  have  led  to  its  being  eaten  by 
children  with  fatal  results. 

8.  rostratum,  Dunal.  Sand  Bur.  Beaked  Night- 
shade. Bull  Nettle. — This  plant,  which  grows  on 
the  prairies  from  Nebraska  to  Mexico,  and  is 
noteworthy  as  having  been  the  original  food  of 
the  Colorado  beetle  or  potato  bug,  has  yielded  to 
W.  S.  Amos  an  alkaloid  (Notes  on  N.  R.,  iv. ). 
Narcotic  properties  have  been  attributed  to  the 
leaves,  stalks  and  unripe  berries  of  8.  tubero- 
sum, L.,  or  common  white  potato,  and  the  extract 
has  been  used  in  various  diseases.  Worsham 
of  Philadelphia,  found  the  extract,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nearly  one  hundred  grains,  to  cause  no 
sensible  effect.  (Phila.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  and 
Phys.  Sciences,  vi.  22.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
properties  of  the  plant  vary  with  the  stage  of 
growth,  or  with  the  place  and  circumstances  of 
culture,  as  is  indicated  by  the  researches  of  C. 
Haaf,  who  found  solanine  in  old  potatoes  which 
had  begun  to  germinate,  in  the  proportion  of  0.10 
in  500  parts,  and  in  very  young  potatoes,  de- 
prived of  their  coating,  precisely  the  same  quan- 
tity. Fully  ripe  potatoes,  which  had  not  begun 
to  sprout,  gave  a  negative  result.  (A7.  R. 
Pharm.,  1864,  p.  559.)  Solanine  has  also  been 
found  in  the  germs  of  potatoes  by  Julius  Otto, 
md  a  case  is  recorded  of  death  in  a  girl  of  four- 
;een,  from  eating  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  potato 
(B.  M.  ./.,  Sept.  3,  1859).  The  prominent  symp- 
oms  were  partial  stupor,  speechlessness,  jactita- 
tion, hurried  breathing,  lividness  of  the  skin,  cold 
weats,  very  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  and  a  con- 
tant  spitting  through  the  closed  teeth  of  viscid 
rothy  phlegm. 

Solidago.  Golden-rod.  Verge  d'Or,  Fr.  Gold- 
uthe,  G. — There  are  very  numerous  species  of 
his  composite  genus  in  the  United  States.  Of 
hese  8.  odora,  Ait.,  was  formerly  official.  »S'.  Vir- 
aurea,  L.,  which  is  common  to  the  United  States 
nd  Europe,  was  formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin 
lollege.  It  is  aromatic,  astringent,  in  hot  infu- 
ion  diaphoretic,  and  is  asserted  to  be  diuretic. 
Rev.  Gen.  de  Clin,  et  de  Therap.,  1889.)  For  a 
tudy  of  the  flowers  of  8.  bicolor,  L.,  by  Adam 
onrath,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1873,  253.  For  an  analysis 
f  8.  rugosa,  Mill.,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1893,  122. 
Solphinol. — A  white,  odorless,  crystalline  pow- 
er, consisting  chiefly  of  boric  acid,  borax,  and 
lkaline  sulphites.  It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of 
ater  and  twenty  parts  of  glycerin.  It  is  used  as 
surgical  antiseptic. 

Soluble    Mercury    of     Hahnemann.  NH2 

Hg2)N03. — This  is  prepared  by  adding,  drop  by 
rop,  a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia  to  an  equally 
iluted  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  until  the 
recipitate  begins  to  be  paler  than  at  first.    It  is 
black  powder.    When  it  has  a  gray  color,  the 
ct  shows  that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  em- 
oyed  in  its  precipitation.    In  this  case  NH2 
Hg2 )  N03  yields  NH2  ( Hg )  N03  +  Hg.    This  prep- 
•ation  was  included  in  the  old  French  Codex, 
has  been  used  in  syphilitic  diseases. 
Solution   of  Chlorinated  Potassa.  Liquor 
otassw  Chlorinatce.     Chlorure  de  Potassc,  Fr. 
'ilorkalilbsung,   G.     Javelle's   Water.     Eau  de 
ivelle. — This  is  prepared  from  potassium  car- 
>nate  precisely  as  the  solution  of  chlorinated 
da  is  from  sodium  carbonate,  and  has  an  analo- 
gs composition.    (See  Liquor  8odw  Chlorinatce, 
736.)    It  is  employed  for  taking  out  fruit 
ains,  etc.,  from  linen. 


Solution  of  Dialyzed  Iron.  Liquor  Ferri 
Dialysatus.  Liquor  Ferri  Oxychlorati,  P.  G. — Dia- 
lyzed Solution  of  Iron  was  formerly  recognized 
by  the  Br.  Ph.,  but  was  dismissed  at  the  last 
revision.  It  is  made  by  treating  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  with  ammonia,  whereby  ferric 
hydroxide  is  precipitated,  which  by  agitation  is 
dissolved,  placing  the  thick  liquid  in  a  dialyzer, 
and  suspending  this  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
constantly  renewed  so  long  as  any  traces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  found  in  it.  The  following 
process  has  been  used  in  the  United  States:  To 
one  hundred  parts  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
sp.  gr.  1.26,  thirty-five  parts  of  ammonia  water, 
sp.  gr.  0.923,  may  be  gradually  added.  The  pre- 
cipitate which  almost  immediately  forms  is  re- 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  introduced  into  the 
dialyzer,  which  is  then  suspended  upon  the  water, 
contained  in  a  suitable  vessel.  When  this  ceases 
to  produce  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  or  to 
show  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  assayed  by  evaporat- 
ing 10  Cc.  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  ferric  oxyehloride  in  solution ; 
then  the  final  solution  is  diluted  so  that  it  shall 
contain  10  per  cent,  of  dry  oxyehloride. 

Dialyzed  iron  is  a  solution  of  ferric  oxyehloride 
in  water.  Although  the  amount  of  chlorine  pres- 
ent is  very  small,  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide.  Its  composition 
may  vary  from  Fe2Cl6.12Fe203  to  Fe2Cl6.95Fe203 
(Graham),  and  solutions  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide  in  proportion  to  chloride  are 
less  stable  and  more  prone  to  gelatinize.  Solu- 
tions containing  a  large  proportion  of  chloride 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  if  care  be  used, 
without  the  residue  becoming  insoluble.  The 
solution  is  of  a  transparent  reddish-brown  color, 
free  from  the  usual  astringent,  styptic  taste  of 
iron  preparations.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  distilled  water,  alcohol,  syrup,  and  glycerin, 
but  water  containing  any  saline  impurity  is  apt 
to  cause  precipitation.  When  gelatinization  oc- 
curs, agitation  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  will  usually  restore  it  to  flu- 
idity, care  being  observed  not  to  add  an  excess. 
Contact  with  the  alkalies  should  be  avoided,  even 
in  minute  quantity;  indeed,  it  is  best  adminis- 
tered without  addition  of  any  kind,  or  simply 
diluted  with  distilled  water. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  directed 
that  its  specific  gravity  should  be  1.047,  and  "100 
grains  should  afford  a  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  ammonia  which,  washed,  dried  and  ignited, 
weighs  five  grains."  E.  B.  Shuttleworth  (Can. 
Pharm.  Journ.,  Dec.  1877)  recommends  a  solu- 
tion which  has  the  sp.  gr.  1.040  and  yielding  5 
per  cent,  of  residue  when  well  dried  on  a  water 
bath,  as  the  best  for  medicinal  use.  The  specific 
gravity  test  can  be  relied  upon,  if  the  solution 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  or 
become  of  a  blackish-blue  color  upon  -treatment 
with  tannin,  showing  the  absence  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride. (See  also  AT.  R.,  1879,  46,  for  a  new  pro- 
cess by  F.  Schneider,  from  8.  W.  P.,  1878,  409.) 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  much  of 
the  so-called  dialyzed  iron  found  in  commerce  is 
made  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hy- 
droxide to  solution  of  ferric  chloride  until  it  ceases 
to  be  dissolved,  and  then  filtering  the  solution. 
(Scheffer,  A.  J.  P..  March,  1878.)  Ferrum  cata- 
lyticum,  or  catalytic  iron,  used  on  the  Continent, 
is  probably  made  in  this  way. 

Solution  of  dialyzed  iron  has  been  very  highly 
praised  as  a  ferruginous  tonic  free  from  astrin- 
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geney,  which  can  be  given  in  enormous  doses 
without  producing  headache  or  gastro-intestinal 
irritation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  prep- 
aration which  will  not  pass  through  animal  mem- 
brane cannot  be  absorbed;  in  fact,  dialyzed  iron 
is  precipitated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  as 
a  ferric  oxide,  which  is  very  slowly  absorbed. 
Dialyzed  iron  is,  therefore,  not  an  eligible  prep- 
aration. It  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  antidote 
to  arsenic  by  virtue  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  yields  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  but  it  is  safer  to 
depend  upon  the  official  antidote,  ferric  hydroxide 
with  magnesium  oxide  (see  p.  506).  Dose,  from 
one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.3-3.75  Cc. ). 

Solution  of  Magnesium  Bisulphite.  Liquor 
Magnesii  Bisulphitis. — George  Archibald,  having 
found  that  magnesium  bisulphite  is  capable  of 
arresting  the  butyric  acid  fermentation,  proposed 
a  solution  of  it  as  a  remedy  in  heartburn.  He 
prepared  it  by  treating  the  magnesium  carbonate 
with  sulphurous  acid,  adding  to  an  ounce  of  water 
sixteen  grains  of  the  sulphite  thus  formed,  and 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  mixture 
until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  (P.  J.,  3d 
series,  ii.  502.) 

Solutol. — An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  cresol 
in  an  excess  of  cresol.  It  is  a  transparent  brown- 
ish liquid,  miscible  with  water,  and  is  used  for 
disinfecting  purposes. 

Solved. — A  solution  of  sodium-cresylate  in 
cresol.  It  is  less  caustic  than  solutol,  is  nearly 
odorless,  of  a  neutral  reaction,  and  miscible  with 
water.  It  is  used  as  a  surgical  antiseptic,  for 
dressings,  and  in  spray  apparatus. 

Somatose. — This  is  an  artificially  digested 
meat  albumin  containing  51.6  per  cent,  of  deutero 
and  13.4  per  cent,  of  hetero-albuminoses,  5  per 
cent,  of  peptone,  1  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  5  per 
cent,  of  nutrient  salts.  A  yellowish,  odorless,  and 
almost  tasteless  powder. 

Iron  Somatose  is  a  similar  preparation  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  iron  in  combination. 

Milk  Somatose  is  a  soluble  nutrient  prepared- 
by  the  same  digestive  process  from  casein,  con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of  tannin.  It  is  a  light  yel- 
lowish powder,  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Somnal.  C7H12CI3O3N. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
solution  of  hydrated  chloral  and  urethane  in 
alcohol.  Tcheremshansky,  in  a  physiological 
study,  has  found  that  it  acts  upon  the  nerve 
centres  and  upon  the  circulation  almost  exactly 
as  does  chloral,  it  being,  however,  a  little  less  de- 
pressing to  the  heart.  Myers  (N.  Y.  Med.  Rec, 
1892)  has  reached  similar  conclusions. 

Somnal,  therefore,  appears  to  be  physiologically 
equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  hydrated  chloral  and 
urethane,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  that 
it  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  older  remedies. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc),  although  much  larger 
quantities  have  been  occasionally  prescribed  by 
some  clinicians. 

Somnoform. — A  proprietary  anaesthetic  said 
to  contain  ethyl  chloride  60  per  cent.,  methyl  chlo- 
ride 35  per  cent.,  ethyl  bromide  5  per  cent.  (For 
a  study  of  its  physiological  action,  see  B.  M.  J., 
1903,  1.) 

Somnos.    (CC13.CH<^H)3,  CgHs.— It  is  formed 

by  the  interaction  of  anhydrous  chloral  and 
glycerol,  which  react  like  chloral  and  alcohol  in 
the  formation  of  chloral  alcoholate.  The  com- 
mercial preparation  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
compound. 


Somnos  is  used  as  a  hypnotic,  the  claim  made 
for  it  that  it  is  free  from  the  depressant  effects 
of  chloral  does  not  appear  to  be  sustained. 

Dose,  of  the  commercial  solution,  one  fluidrachm 
(3.75  Cc). 

Sonchus.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  L.  Sow;  Thistle. 
(Fam.  Compositse.) — The  brownish  gum  left  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  said 
to  be  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.26  Gm.). 
Combined  with  aromatics  or  belladonna,  it  may  be 
used  instead  of  elaterium  in  dropsy.  {Med.  Bull., 
July,  1888.) 

Soot.  Fuligo  Ligni. — This  well-known  sub- 
stance has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitter,  empy- 
reumatic,  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  composition 
varies  according  to  the  source  and  conditions  of 
its  formation.  When  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  resinous  materials  it  may  contain  oily  dis- 
tillation products  soluble  in  ether;  when  ob- 
tained by  the  combustion  of  wood  it  may  contain 
pyroligneous  (acetic)  acid  and  products  peculiar 
to  wood  tar,  such  as  creosote,  guaiacol,  and  phe-  '■ 
nols.  Of  course  mineral  substances  from  the  ash 
of  the  wood  may  also  be  present. 

Soot  was  formerly  official  with  the  Edinburgh 
College,  and  the  Scotch  physicians  prescribed  it 
as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  has  also  been  i 
employed  as  an  external  remedy  in  skin  diseases,  j 
(See  'R&vue  Med.,  June,  1834;  B.  G.  T.,  Mars,  J 
1834;  also  14th  ed.  V.  S.  D.)  A  few  shovelfuls  , 
of  it,  thrown  into  privies  or  drains,  effectually  .j 
destroy  their  foul  exhalations. 

Sophora.  S.  secundiflora  (Cav. ),  DC.  {S.speci-  i 
osa,  Benth.)  Coral  Bean. — From  the  poisonous  i 
seeds  of  this  leguminous  Texan  tree  H.  C.  Wood  :| 
obtained  a  volatile  liquid  alkaloid  (sophorine)  I 
whose  chloride  is  crystalline  (see  A.  J.  P.,  1878), 
and  which,  according  to  P.  C.  Plugge.  is  identical 
with  cytisine.  This  same  alkaloid  probably  exists 
in  many  species  of  the  genus,  as  Parsons  found  a 
liquid  alkaloid  in  S.  sericea,  Nutt.,  crazy-weed, 
which  grows  in  Colorado  and  Mexico  (Rep.  Com- 
missioner of  Agricult.,  1879,  and  N.  R.,  1881,  67; 
see  also  reports  of  an  investigation  by  Kalteyer 
and  Neil,  A.  J.  P.,  1866,  465),  and  Greshoff  (P. 
J.,  xxii.)  one  in  S.  tomentosa,  L.  Plugge,  how- 
ever (A.  Pharm.,  1895),  affirms  that  matrine,  the 
alkaloid  discovered  by  Nagai  in  S.  angustifolia. 
is  distinct  from  cytisine. 

Sorbus.  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  L.  (Pyrus  Aucu- 
paria,  Gaertn.)  Mountain  Ash.  Sorbes,  Pr.  Eler- 
esche,  Vogelbeere,  G.  (Fam.  Kosaeeai.) — A  small 
European  tree,  whose  fruit  contains  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sugar  called  sorbinose,  CeHi206,  isomeric 
with  levulose.  It  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  but 
is  not  fermentable  with  yeast.  Hofmann  has  also 
discovered  two  new  acids,  which  he  designates  as  ; 
sorbic  and  parasorbic  acids,  CeHsC^.  Sorbic  acid 
forms  colorless  needle-like  crystals  fusing  at  134.5 
C.  (274°  F.) ,  while  parasorbic  acid  is  a  laetone-like 
body,  which,  on  heating  with  concentrated  acids, 
or  solid  alkali,  changes  into  sorbic  acid.  M.  J.i 
Boussingault  has  found  in  it  a  crystalline  saccha- 
rine principle,  sorbitol,  isomeric  with  mannitol,, 
melting,  when  anhydrous,  at  from  110°  to  111°  C. 
(230°-231.8°  F.),  when  hydrated,  at  102°  C.i 
(215.6°  F.).  Its  formula  is'C6Hi406.  It  does  not 
undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  (P.  18' 2, 
28.)  The  fruit  has  been  used  in  scurvy,  and, 
in  infusion,  as  a  remedy  in  hemorrhoids  and 
strangury.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are  astringent, 
and  may  be  employed  in  tanning  and  dyeing  black. 
S.  americana,  Marsh.     {Pyrus  americana,  DC), 
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or  American  Mountain  Ash,  probably  has  similar 
virtues  to  the  European  species.  Edwin  Johanson 
found  the  fruit  to  yield  from  4.92  to  6.6  per  cent, 
of  malic  acid.    (Ph.  Z.  It.,  i.  1882.) 

Sorghum. — Sorghum,  or  Chinese  Sugar  cane,  is 
yielded,  according  to  Hoekel,  by  a  number  of  varie- 
ties of  Andropogon  arundinaceus,  Scop.  (Sorghum 
vulgare,  Pers.,  A.  Sorghum,  Brot.).  Some  of 
the  varieties  indigenous  in  India,  China,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East  have  within  recent  years 
been  introduced  into  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  come  largely  into  cultivation  in 
the  United  States,  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
numerous  publications  upon  the  subject  may  be 
consulted  by  any  one  desirous  of  information. 

Sozal.    (C6H4(0H)S03)3A1.    Aluminum  Para- 
[phenolsulphonate. — This  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
aluminum  hydrate  in  paraphenolsulphonic  acid, 
pr  by  double  decomposition  of  aluminum  sulphate 
land  barium  paraphenolsulphonate.    It  occurs  in 
crystalline  grains  having  a  weak  phenol  odor,  but 
fctrongly  astringent  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water, 
fclycerin,  and  alcohol,  forming  permanent  solu- 
tions.   It  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  place 
If  iodoform.     (Ph.  Ztg.,  1892.) 
I  Soziodolic  Acid.    Soziodol.  Diiodparaphenol- 
tulphonic   Acid.    06H2I2  ( S03H )  OH.— This   is  a 
white  glistening  powder,  odorless,  of  slightly  acid 
laste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily 
In  hot  water.    It  is  decomposed  on  heating  to  200° 
ft.  (392°  F. ),  giving  off  violet  A'apors.    It  contains 
■bout  53  per  cent,  of  iodine.    It  can  be  recognized 
|y  heating,  or  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  it  in  hot 
lolution,  when  iodine  separates.    Ferric  chloride 
Imparts  a  dark  violet  color  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion; silver  nitrate  throws  down  a  white  precipi- 
»te  of  silver  soziodol  completely  soluble  in  diluted 
litric  or  sulphuric  acid.    For  an  outline  of  the 
Irocess   of   manufacture,    see   Squibb's  Ephem., 
leb.  1893.    Soziodol  is  used  as  a  local  remedy, 
fcsembling  somewhat  iodoform  in  its  range  of  use- 
llness.    According  to  Langaard,  2  per  cent,  is 
lifficient  to  kill  bacteria  of  pus;  for  wounds,  a 
I)  per  cent,  mixture  with  powdered  talc  is  ad- 
fccated.    Lassar  praises  it  in  eczema,  herpes  ton- 
mrans,  impetigo,  etc.;  it  has  also  been  much  used 
I.  otitis  and  rhinitis.    Langaard  has  found  that 
■teen  grain  doses  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
Ihbits,  and  Bufalini  gave  twenty-two  grains  a 
ly  in  phthisis  without  unpleasant  effect.  The 
Blowing  salts  have  been  used. 
I&otfium  soziodol,  readily  soluble;    used  in  all 
Ises  where  aqueous  solutions  are  employed.  Po- 
tssium  soziodol,  sparingly  soluble;  a  desiccant  in- 
itiated in  eczema.    It  is  usually  employed  with 
Be  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  5  or  1:6.    Zinc  sozio- 
Wl,  a  local  irritant  in  solutions  of  from  1  :  20  to 
I  50;  a  caustic  in  a  solution  of  1  :  5.  Mercury 
wiodol,  a  caustic,  even  in  a  solution  of  1 : 10.  Mil- 
i  affirms  that  its  solution  of  2A  in  100  kills  the 
■mis  of  scabies  in  twenty-four  minutes. 
ISozolic  Acid.    Acidum  Sozolicum.  Orfhophe- 
Usulphonic  Acid.    C6H4(S03H)OH.— Ortho  and 
Iraphenolsul phonic  acids  are  both  formed  when 
fcnol  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
I  medium  temperatures  the  former  is  far  more 
Imdant,  but  it  readily  passes  into  the  para  com- 
Ind  on  the  application  of  heat.    Sozolic  acid 
I  a  very  faint  odor  of  phenol.    It  is  readily 
lible   in    water,    alcohol,    and    glycerin,  and 
■used  so  diluted  as  to  contain  from  3  to  10  per 
It.  of  the  active  principle.     The  orthophenol- 
Iphonic   acid    in    33J   per   cent,   solution  has 


received  the  trade  name  of  aseptol.  The  ortho 
acid  changes  on  heating  into  the  isomeric  para- 
phenolsulphonic acid,  and  this  change  takes  place 
even  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  former,  a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  in  the  preparation  of 
aseptol  solutions. 

E.  Riegler  (W.  M.  Bl,  xviii.  1895)  proposes 
aseptol  as  a  test  for  albumin  in  urine.  One  part 
in  20,000  causes  coagulation;  the  precipitate  with 
albumin  does  not  disappear  with  heat.  The  solu- 
tions of  albuminose  and  peptones  are  also  precipi- 
tated, but  the  precipitates  of  these  disappear  with 
heat.  The  solution  of  aseptol  undergoes  decompo- 
sition when  exposed  to  light. 

Schiff  and  Beilstein  asserted  that  phenolsul- 
phonie  acid  acts  like  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  pre- 
cipitating albumen  and  alkaloids,  and  being  capa- 
ble of  replacing  gallic  acid  in  the  making  of 
leather,  and  in  pharmacy.  There  is,  however,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  substance 
can  be  used  in  medicine  in  the  place  of  the  vegeta- 
ble acids  named.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that 
phenolsulphonic  acid  is  a  more  powerful  antisep- 
tic than  phenol,  having  the  great  advantage  of 
being  nearly  odorless,  non-irritating,  non-poison- 
ous, and  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
therefore  to  be  especially  valuable  in  abdominal 
and  ophthalmologics!  surgery.  That  it  is  free 
from  poisonous  properties  is  not  probable,  and  in 
a  careful  series  of  comparative  experiments,  F.  A. 
Tucker  (Notes  on  New  Remedies,  1892)  found  that 
it  had  not  more  than  one-third  the  antiseptic 
power  of  phenol. 

Spartium.  Spartium  junceum,  L.  Spanish 
Broom.  (Fam.  Leguminosse. ) — A  small  shrub, 
indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor. 
Spanish  broom  in  its  medicinal  properties  closely 
resembles  Scoparius,  but  appears  to  be  from  five  to 
six  times  more  active,  6  Gm.  of  the  dried  plant, 
given  in  infusion,  having  produced  very  violent 
poisoning;  serious  results  have  been  produced  by 
the  substitution  of  the  Spanish  for  the  true 
broom.  The  dried  flowers  are  readily  differen- 
tiated, those  of  the  true  broom  having  a  small, 
bell-shaped  calyx  with  two  unequal  lobes,  the 
upper  of  which  is  bidentate,  the  lower  minutely  tri- 
dentate,  and  the  style  always  rolled,  while  in  Spar- 
tium junceum  the  calyx  is  deeply  cleft  to  the  base 
on  one  side  only,  and  the  style  is  deeply  rolled. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  overdoses  are  vom- 
iting and  purging,  with  renal  irritation.  The  seeds 
have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  dropsy 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0 
6m.)  three  times  a  day  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Sphacelotoxin.  Spasmotin.  Spasmotoxin. 
C20H21O9. — A  crystalline  yellow  powder  isolated 
by  Jacoby  from  ergot.  (Amer.  Therap.,  1894, 
295.)  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  diluted  acids, 
and  in  petroleum  benzin;  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  benzene.  It  forms  salts  with  alkalies,  the 
sodium  salt  being  recommended  for  hypodermic 
injections.  It  is  asserted  that  sphacelotoxin  is 
the  active  constituent  of  ergot.  The  dose  is  from 
one-thirtieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.002-0.005 
Gm.),  but  doses  up  to  one  grain  (0.065  Gm.)  have 
been  given  without  danger. 

Sphaeranthus.  Sphaeranthus  indicus,  L.  (Fam. 
Composite.) — An  Indian  plant,  which  is  used  as 
a  general  tonic,  deobstruent.  alterative,  and  aphro- 
disiac, under  the  names  of  Mundi,  Gorakhmundi, 
Murmuria,  and  Kottakkarandai.  Dymock  has 
found  it  in  a  deep  cherry-colored  essential  oil. 
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Spider  Poisons. — The  popular  belief  that  cer- 
tain spiders  have  the  power  of  poisoning  small 
animals,  and  even  man,  has  received  confirmation, 
and  an  active  principle,  arachnolysin,  has  been 
separated  by  Sachs  and  found  to  have  a  powerful 
hemolytic  action  upon  the  blood  of  rabbits  and 
cats,  but  not  to  affect  dogs  and  guinea  pigs  (see 
Robert,  Giftspinnen,  1901;  S.  Jb.,  Bd.  274,  178). 

Spilanthes.  Spilanthes  Acmella,  Murr.  (S. 
oleracea,  L.)  Para  Cress.  Cresson  de  Para,  Fr. 
Parakresse,  G.  (Fam.  Composite. ) — A  plant  of 
India,  used  as  a  masticatory  for  toothache;  when 
chewed  it  produces  a  copious  salivation,  (.i.  J. 
P.,  xliv.  323.) 

Spiraea. — Many  if  not  all  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  contain  a  colorless  volatile  oil,  very  similar 
to  the  oil  of  gaultheria,  but  composed  mainly  of 
salicylic  aldehyde,  with  only  smaller  amounts  of 
methyl  salicylate.  The  species  which  have  been 
submitted  to  actual  analysis  are  the  Spirwa 
Ulmaria,  L.  (Filipendula  Ulmaria,  Maxim.,  Ul- 
maria  palustris,  Moench.), — Queen  of  the  Meadow, 
or  Meadoio-sweet, — a  European  plant  which  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country;  also  the  Euro- 
pean species  S.  lobata,  Jacq.,  and  the  species  S. 
Filipendula,  L.  (Filipendula  vulgaris,  Moench.), 
which  grows  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  A  yellow,  crystalline  powder  of  a  bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  having  an  acid  reac- 
tion. Spirwaic  acid  (now  recognized  as  salicylic 
acid)  (J.  Pr.  Chem.,  xix.)  was  separated  from  the 
flowers  of  S.  Ulmaria  by  Lowig  and  Weidmann, 
and  has  been  found  by  Rochebrune  in  the  flowers 
of  S.  Filipendula,  L. 

The  roots  of  probably  most  of  the  species  contain 
tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  when  fresh  some  of 
the  volatile  oils.  (A.  J.  P.,  1887.)  The  root  of 
Spirwa  tomentosa,  L.  (Hardhack,  Steeplebush,  or 
Whitecap) ,  was  formerly  recognized  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  with  numerous  simple,  erect, 
round,  downy,  and  purplish  stems,  furnished  with 
alternate  leaves,  closely  set  upon  very  short  foot- 
stalks. The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  unequally 
serrate,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  dark  green 
on  their  upper  surface,  whitish  and  tomentose  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal,  com- 
pound, crowded  spikes  or  racemes. 

The  flowers  of  the  Spiraea  possess  to  a  very  fee- 
ble extent  the  medicinal  virtues  of  salicylic  acid, 
and  have  been  used  as  diuretic  and  tonic  in  the 
form  of  decoction.  The  roots  are  astringent,  and 
have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (0.32-1.3  Gm.) 
of  the  aqueous  extract  repeated  pro  re  nata. 

Splenic  Extract. — Led  by  the  spontaneous  re- 
covery of  a  severe  ease  of  exophthalmic  goitre  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  abscess  of  the  spleen,  and  the  well- 
known  relations  between  diseases  of  the  spleen  and 
myxcedema,  H.  C.  Wood  tried  the  splenic  extract  in 
various  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  with  sufficient 
results  to  make  further  clinical  investigation  in- 
cumbent upon  the  profession.  The  experiments  of 
Oliver  and  Schiifer  show  that  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  the  splenic  extract  produces  in  the  dog 
a  primary  fall  and  a  secondary  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure;  beyond  this  we  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiological  action  of  the  extract.  It 
has  been  used  by  A.  C.  Clark  with  apparent  bene- 
ficial results  in  a  number  of  cases  of  insanity  con- 
nected with  nervous  exhaustion.  He  states  that 
it  increases  the  activity  of  the  skin,  usually  in- 
creases the  appetite,  and  has  no  effect  upon  the 


bowels,  the  urine,  or  the  blood.  In  the  practice 
of  H.  C.  Wood  a  disadvantage  has  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  extract  to  produce  nausea,  or,  if 
used  hypodermically  in  the  form  of  the  glycerin 
extract,  to  cause  abscesses.  In  teaspoonful"  doses 
the  glycerin  extract  (40  per  cent.)  has  in  some 
cases  provoked  violent  gastric  distress.  Dose,  of 
the  glycerin  extract,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims 
(0.C-1.3  Cc. )  three  times  a  day;  dose,  of  the  solid 
extract,  from  three  to  five  grains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.), 
in  capsules. 

Sponge.  Spongia.  Spongia  officinalis. 
Eponge,  Fr.  Schwamm.  Badeschwamm,  G. — The 
sponge  is  "  a  flexible,  fixed,  torpid,  polymorphous 
animal,  composed  either  of  reticulate  fibres  or 
masses  of  small  spires  interwoven  together,  and 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  flesh,  full  of  small 
mouths  on  its  surface,  by  which  it  absorbs  and 
ejects  water."  Various  genera  are  described,  but 
the  sponges  used  in  commerce  are  said  all  to  be- 
long to  the  genus  Spongia.  Sponges  inhabit  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  fixed  to  rocks 
or  other  solid  bodies,  and  are  most  abundant 
within  the  tropics.  They  are  collected  chiefly  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  When  collected  they 
are  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  coating,  which  forms 
part  of  the  animal.  For  details  of  fishery  and 
preparation,  see  P.  J.,  xx.  Large  quantities 
of  the  coarser  kinds  are  imported  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, but  the  finest  and  most  esteemed  are 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  especially  from 
the  coast  of  Syria.  Recently  the  cultivation  of 
sponges  has  been  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Small  fragments  are  cut  under  water  from  the 
live  sponge,  and  fixed  upon  a  sandy  bottom  by 
means  of  skewers.  In  three  years  they  will  have 
grown  sufficiently  to  be  marketable. 

Sponge,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  in  yellowish- 
brown  masses  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  light, 
porous,  elastic,  and  composed  of  fine,  flexible,  tena- 
cious fibres,  interwoven  in  the  form  of  cells  and 
meshes.  It  usually  contains  numerous  minute 
fragments  of  coral  or  stone,  or  small  shells,  from 
which  it  must  be  freed  before  it  can  be  used  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Sponge  is  prepared  by  macer- 
ating it  for  several  days  in  cold  water,  beating  it 
in  order  to  break  up  the  concretions  which  it  con- 
tains, and  dissolving  what  cannot  thus  be  sep- 
arated of  the  calcareous  matter  by  hydrochloric 
acid  diluted  with  thirty  parts  of  water.  By  this 
process  it  is  rendered  perfectly  soft,  and  fit  for 
surgical  use.  It  may  be  bleached  by  steeping  it 
in  water  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  by 
exposure  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
It  is  stated  that  sponges  which  have  been  soaked 
in  pus  and  infectious  matters  will  recover  their 
primitive  condition  by  soaking  in  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  then  in 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  official  sulphurous 
acid,  and  finally  thorough  washing  in  an  abund- 
ance of  water.  (A.  J.  P.,  xliv.  355.)  When 
intended  for  surgical  purposes,  the  softest,  finest, 
and  most  elastic  sponges  should  be  selected ; 
for  forminsr  burnt  sponge  the  coarser  will  answer 
equally  well.  According  to  Hatchett.  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  sponge  are  gelatin,  coagu- 
lated albumin,  common  salt,  and  calcium  car- 
bonate. Magnesia,  silica,  iron,  sulphur,  ana 
phosphorus  have  been  detected  in  it,  as  also 
iodine  and  bromine,  combined  with  sodium  ana 
potassium.  From  the  experiments  of  Crooekewit, 
it  would  appear  that  sponge  is  closely  analogous 
to.  if  not  identical  with,  the  fibroin  and  sericm 
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of  silk,  differing  from  it  only  in  containing 
iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph., 
xlvin.  43.)  Schlossberger,  however,  has  shown 
that  it  is  distinct,  in  its  very  slight  solubility  in 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  hydroxide  and  in 
ltS.uyl^ing  Ieuuine  and  glycoeoll  when  treated 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  while  sericin  yields 
under  similar  treatment  tyrosine  and  serin.  He 
names  the  principle  spongin. 

Sponges  are  used  for  mechanical  purposes  only 
Sponge  tent  is  employed  for  dilating  sinuses.  This 
is  prepared  by  dipping  sponge  into  melted  wax, 
compressing  it  between  two  flat  surfaces  till  the 
wax  hardens,  and  then  cutting  it  into  pieces  of  a 
proper  form  and  size.  By  the  heat  of  the  body  the 
wax  becomes  soft,  and  the  sponge,  expanding  by 
the  imbibition  of  moisture,  gradually  dilates  the 
wound  or  sinus  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  When 
a  conical  sponge  tent  of  uniform  calibre  is  re- 
quired, as  for  dilating  the  uterine  cavity,  a  better 
plan  is  to  cut  the  sponge  into  a  conical  shape 
while  fresh  and  compress  when  moist,  by  winding 
jjt  carefully  with  a  fine  tightlv  drawn  cord,  remov- 
ing the  cord  when  perfectly  dry,  and  dipping  the 
-ent  into  melted  wax,  so  as  to  get  a  thick  coating, 
tor  other  modes  of  preparing  sponge  tent,  as  well 
is  of  saturating  the  sponge  at  the  same  time  with 
■substances  calculated  to  make  a  remedial  impres- 
sion—as  phenol,  alum,  lead  acetate,  etc.,  see 
t.  J.  P.,  1868,  410;  1869,  446. 

Spongia  Usta,  Burnt  Sponge,  was  formerly  offi- 
:ial  (Spongia  Usta,  U.  S.  1850),  but  is  no  longer 
ised  in  medicine.  For  method  of  preparation, 
malysis,  and  therapeutic  properties,  see  16th  edi- 
ion,  U.  S.  D. 

Statice.  Statice  caroUniana,  Walt.  (S.  Limo- 
<$wm  (L.),  Gray.  Limonium  carolinianum 
Walt.),  Britt.)  Marsh  Rosemary.  Ink  Root, 
lea  Lavender.  Romarin  des  Marais,  Lavande  triste, 
!;r.  Strandnclke,  G.  (Fam.  Plumbaginacea3.) — It 
s  an  indigenous  maritime  plant  with  a  perennial 
oot,  sending  up  annually  tufts  of  leaves,  which 
re  obovate  or  cuneiform,  entire,  obtuse,  mucro- 
tate,  smooth,  and  on  long  footstalks. 

Marsh  rosemary  grows  in  the  salt  marshes  along 
he  sea  coast  from  New  England  to  Florida,  and 
owers  in  August  and  September.  The  root,  which 
Jus  formerly  in  the  Secondary  List  of  the  U.  S. 
'harmaeoprcia,  is  large,  "spindle-shaped,  or 
ranched,  fleshy,  compact,  rough,  and  of  a  pur- 
lish  brown  color.  It  is  bitter  and  extremely  as- 
nngent,  but  odorless.  It  contains  tannic  acid 
12.4  per  cent.),  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  other 
ubstances  (A.  J.  P.,  xiv.  116).  Statice  is  power- 
ully  astringent,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
tafes,  particularly  in  New  England,  is  much  em- 
loyed,  especially  as  a  local  application,  in  de- 
letion, to  aphthous  and  ulcerative  affections  of 
ie  mouth  and  fauces. 

In  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  the  roots  of  8.  bra- 
mensis,  Boiss.,  are  employed  under  the  name 
F  Buaycura  or  Guaycura.  (P.  J..  1878,  ix. 
56- )_  For  a  description  of  the  physical  and 
lemieal  characteristics  of  the  root,  see  P.  J., 
n.  xv.  86.  In  Russia  and  Spain  the  very  large 
>ots^  of  »S'.  Jatifolia,  Sm.,  are  used  for  tanning, 
id  in  Morocco  the  roots  of  S.  mucronata,  L.,  are 
•ated  to  be  employed,  under  the  name  of  safrifa, 
3  a  nervine. 

Steresol. — An  antiseptic  varnish  made  by  dis- 
cing purified  gum  lac  270  parts,  benzoin  10 
irts,  balsam  of  Tolu  10  parts,  phenol  in  crystals 
'0  parts,  oil  of  cinnamon  6  parts,  saccharin  6 
j*ts,  in  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  1000  parts.  It 


permits  of  asepsis  of  mucous  surfaces,  and  is 
adapted  for  use  where  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
bandages. 

Sterisol.  Steriosol. — According  to  Aufreeht, 
this  liquid  contains  formaldehyde,  sodium  chloride,' 
potassium  phosphate,  sugar  of  milk,  and  water. 
It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

Stipa.— According  to  Gillespie  (B.  M.  J.,  Oct. 
1898),  a  number  of  species  of  this  genus  of 
grasses  are  actively  poisonous,  and  have  caused 
death  in  horses  and  other  domestic  animals.  Of 
such  character  especially  are  Stipa  viridula,  Trim, 
Stvpa  mebrians,  Hance,  and  Stipa  sibirica,  Lam., 
of  the  Russian  steppes.  A  few  experiments  made 
with  Stipa  viridula,  Trim,  indicated  that  it  acts 
powerfully  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Stipa  Vasevi,  Scribner. — According  to  Vernon 
Bailey-  this  grass,  which  grows  on  the  mountains 
of  California,  is  a  very  active  narcotic,  producing 
in  animals,  which  graze  upon  it,  sleep  lasting  for 
a  week  or  longer. 

Stovaine.  Amylene  AB.  Hydrochloride.  (Hy- 
drochloride of  benzoyl  ethylmethyl  -aminopro- 
panol.) — This  substance,  belonging  to  the  group  of 
amino-alcohols,  was  first  brought  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  24,  1904,  by 
Billon,  whose  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
Lapersonne  (Recueil  d'Ophtalmologie,  May,  1904). 
It  crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant  scales,  melting 
at  175°  C.  (347°  F. ),  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
It  shows  most  of  the  reactions  of  cocaine,  which  is 
also  a  benzoyl  derivative.  It  is  affirmed  to  have 
very  much  less  toxicity  than  cocaine.  The  solu- 
tion when  placed  in  the  eye  causes  a  rapid  anaes- 
thesia, with  abolition  of  the  palpebral  reflexes, 
mild  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  slight  myo- 
sis.  These  symptoms  usually  pass  off  in  from 
three  to  ten  minutes,  but  when  the  applications 
are  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  an  interval  of 
one  minute  profound  anaesthesia,  lasting  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  is  produced. 

According  to  Lapersonne,  stovaine  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  is  inferior  to  cocaine  for  application 
to  the  conjunctiva,  but  contrarily  is  superior  to 
cocaine  for  subcutaneous  and  subconjunctival  use; 
and  frequently,  especially  in  ocular  instillation, 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  stovaine  to  one  part  of  cocaine.  The 
solutions  used  by  Lapersonne  were  for  instilla- 
tion, 4  per  cent.;  for  subconjunctival  injection,  1 
per  cent. 

Strontium  Lactate.  Strontii  Lactas,  U.  S 
1890.  Sr(C3Hs03)2.3H20  =  31 7.32.— This  salt  may 
be  prepared  by  the  process  of  Thumann,  who  takes 
a  certain  quantity  of  finely  powdered  strontium 
nitrate  which  is  thoroughly  washed  on  a  fun- 
nel, closed  with  absorbent  cotton,  with  strong 
alcohol ;  after  drying,  44.84  Gm.  of  the  strontium 
nitrate  are  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water  and  10 
Gm.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  added,  when  all  the 
barium  present  will  be  precipitated,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  strontium.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  an  excess  of  pure  sodium  carbonate 
(about  60  Gm.  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water)  ; 
the  precipitated  strontium  carbonate  is  washed 
on  a  filter  to  free  it  from  sodium  carbonate  and 
sodium  nitrate.  To  the  strontium  carbonate,  con- 
tained in  a  tared  beaker,  are  added  36  Gm.  of  abso- 
lute lactic  acid  diluted  with  200  Cc.  of  water,  and 
the  mixture  heated  until  solution  is  effected; 
then  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  the  solution 
weigh  551  Gm.,  which  will  then  represent  10  per 
cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  strontium  lactate.  If  the 
salt  be  desired,  the  solution  may  be  evaporated,  and 
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the  residue  granulated.  This  was  officially  described 
as  "  a  white,  granular  powder,  or  crystalline 
nodules,  odorless,  and  having  a  slightly  bitter, 
saline  taste;  permanent  in  the  air.  Soluble  in 
about  4  parts  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and 
in  less  than  0.5  part  of  boiling  water.  The  solu- 
tion saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  remains  liquid 
for  many  hours,  even  after  being  cooled  to  0°  C. 
(32°  F.).  Soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to 
110°  C.  (230°  F. ),  the  salt  loses  its  water  (16.9 
per  cent.).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  first  fuses, 
then  is  decomposed,  giving  off  inflammable  va- 
pors, and  leaves  a  residue  of  strontium  carbonate 
and  carbon,  which,  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  effervesces  and  communicates  an  in- 
tense, red  color  to  a  non-luminous  flame.  The 
aqueous  solution  ( 1  in  20 )  is  slightly  acid  to 
litmus  paper.  With  calcium  sulphate  test-solu- 
tion the  solution  slowly  forms  a  white  precipitate 
of  strontium  sulphate,  insoluble  in  diluted  acids. 
The  same  reaction  occurs  more  quickly  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  potassium  sulphate  test-so- 
lution, or  other  soluble  sulphates.  With  potas- 
sium chromate  test-solution  it  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  strontium  chromate,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  With  ammonium  carbonate  test-solu- 
tion, or  sodium  carbonate  test-solution,  it  forms 
a  white  precipitate  of  strontium  carbonate,  solu- 
ble, with  effervescence,  in  acetic  acid.  If  to  5  Cc. 
of  the  solution  (1  in  20)  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
be  added,  and  then  1  Cc.  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate decinormal  volumetric  solution,  the  red 
color  will  rapidly  disappear,  while  the  mixture 
will  effervesce  and  give  off  the  odor  of  aldehyde. 
If  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  19  Cc.  of 
water,  it  should  form  a  perfectly  clear,  colorless 
solution,  leaving  no  insoluble  residue  (absence  of 
carbonate,  oxalate,  etc.).  The  aqueous  solution 
should  not  be  affected  by  hydrogen  sulphide  test- 
solution,  either  before  or  after  acidulation  with 
a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  (absence  of  arsenic, 
lead,  etc.)  ;  nor  by  ammonium  sulphide  test-solu- 
tion (absence  of  iron,  aluminum,  etc.)'.  No  tur- 
bidity should  be  produced  in  the  solution  by  po- 
tassium diehromate  test-solution  (absence  of 
barium).  If  0.5  Cc.  of  silver  nitrate  test-solution 
be  added  to  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  ( 1  in 
20),  not  more  than  a  slight  opalescence  should 
be  perceptible  (limit  of  chloride,  etc.).  If  0.5  Gm. 
of  the  salt  be  placed  upon  a  watch-glass,  and  1 
Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  be  carefully  poured  upon  it, 
no  effervescence  should  occur  (absence  of  car- 
bonate, oxalate,  etc.);  nor  should  any  penetrat- 
ing odor  be  perceptible,  even  after  gentle  heating 
(absence  of  butyrate,  propionate,  etc.);  nor 
should  the  acid  assume,  within  ten  minutes,  a 
deeper  color  than  a  pale  straw-yellow  (limit  of 
readily  carbonizable,  organic  impurities).  If 
1.33  Gm.  of  the  salt,  rendered  anhydrous,  before 
being  weighed,  by  carefully  drying  at  110°  C. 
(230°  F.),  be  ignited,  until  most  of  the  carbon 
has  disappeared,  and  then  distributed  in  10  Cc. 
of  water,  it  should  require,  for  complete  neutrali- 
zation, not  less  than  9.9  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid  (corresponding  to  at  least  98.6  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  salt),  methyl-orange  fcsing  used  as  indi- 
cator."   JJ.  S.  1890. 

Uses. — Strontium  lactate  was  originally  brought 
forward  by  J.  V„  Laborde,  who  found  it  to  have  a 
distinct  diuretic  action.  His  researches  led  to 
clinical  studies  of  the  drug  by  Germain  See,  Paul, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  others.  It  is  asserted 
that  strontium  lactate  is  an  extremely  success- 
ful remedy  in  the  treatment  of  nephritis  and 


chronic  albuminuria,  the  urine  being  increased, 
the  albumin  lessened  or  entirely  removed,  and  the 
general  nutrition  improved.  It  is  stated  that  the 
action  of  this  lactate  upon  the  excretion  of  albu- 
min is  especially  marked  in  epithelial  and  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  but  is  much  less  pronounced 
in  interstitial  nephritis,  and  is  not  present  when 
albuminuria  is  due  to  pulmonary  congestion;  also 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  and  is  the  result  of  an 
influence  upon  the  tissues  of  the  kidneys.  Upon 
the  intestinal  canal  the  lactate  is  asserted  to  exert 
a  very  favorable  influence.  Strontium  lactate  has 
also  been  tried  with  alleged  good  results  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  it  being 
affirmed  that  it  increases  the  nitrogenous  elimina- 
tion and  causes  disappearance  of  the  urates.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  (0.65-2.0  Gm.)  three 
times  a  day  in  solution. 

Strontium  Sulphide.  Strontii  Sulphidum.  SrS. 
This  substance  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  depilatory,  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing method:  A  powder  of  2  parts  strontium 
sulphide,  3  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  and  3  parts  of 
powdered  starch,  kept  dry  until  used,  is  formed 
into  a  paste  with  warm  water  and  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  surface  from  which  the  hair  is  to 
be  removed  from  one  to  five  minutes,  being  taken 
off  so  soon  as  pronounced  pain  or  any  evidences 
of  caustic  action  are  perceptible.  The  surface 
should  then  be  gently  but  firmly  scraped  with  a 
blunt  edge  like  that  of  a  paper  knife,  washed 
well  with  warm  water,  and  treated  with  an  emol- 
lient. 

Strychnine  Arsenate.  Strychnine  Arsenas. 
J.  Russell  praises  this  salt  highly  as  a  prompt 
means  of  getting  the  conjoint  effects  of  its  con- 
stituents; he  employs  its  solution  (1  in  250) 
hypodermically,  and  states  the  first  dose  as  one- 
sixty-fourth  of  a  grain,  increased  to  one-fifteenth 
(0.001-0.004  Gm.).    (IF.  M.  Bl,  Sept.  1886.) 

Strychnos  Potatorum,  L.  Chilbinj.  Clear- 
ing Nuts.  Indian  Gum  Nuts.  (Fam.  Logania- 
ceae. ) — The  nuts  of  this  species  of  Strychnos  are 
very  largely  used  in  some  parts  of  India  for  clear- 
ing muddy  water,  and  are  stated  to  have  found 
their  way  into  American  commerce.  (A.  J.  P., 
1871.)  The  fruit  is  also  employed  by  the  na- 
tive practitioners  of  Hindostan,  under  the  name 
of  nirmali,  as  an  emetic  and  in  dysentery.  They 
do  not  contain  strychnine.  In  clearing  water,  one 
of  the  dried  nuts  is  rubbed  hard  for  a  short  time 
around  the  inside  of  the  earthen  water  pot;  on 
settling,  the  water  is  left  pure  and  tasteless.  _  The 
seeds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  an  albuminous 
principle,  upon  which  their  virtues  probably  de- 
pend. The  tree,  which  grows  to  a  very  large  size, 
produces  a  shining,  black,  one-seeded  berry  (that 
of  the  nux  vomica  being  many-seeded).  The 
seeds  are  described  (P.  J.,  1871,  44)  as  broadly 
lenticular,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  a 
dirty  whitish-gray  color,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  delicate  appressed  hairs.  These  are  so 
small  that  the  seed  to  the  naked  eye  looks  mealy. 
Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  are  seen  to  be  ag- 
glutinated in  bundles  of  from  three  to  six,  and 
to  consist  each  of  a  single  pointed  cylindrical  cell. 

Stylophorum.  Stylophorum  diphyllumJMichx.), 
Nuttall.  (Fam.  Papaveracese. )  —According  to  u. 
Schmidt,  the  root  of  this  American  plant  contains 
chelidonine,  with  a  second  alkaloid  closely  re- 
lated to,  if  not  identical  with,  chelerythrme.  \A. 
J.  P.,  1888.) 
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Stylosanthes.  Stylosanthes  biflora  (L. ),  B. 
S.  P.  (S.  elatior,  Svvz.)  (Fam.  Leguminosse.) 
It  is  asserted  that  this  American  plant  has  the 
power  of  relieving  abdominal  uterine  pains  during 
i  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  and  is  also  a  uter- 
ine tonic  during  parturition.  Dose,  of  the  fluid- 
extract,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (0.6-1.3  Cc.) 
three  times  a  day. 

Subcutin. — This  compound  of  paraphenolsul- 
phuric  acid  with  paramido-benzoic  acid  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Ritsert  as  non-toxic,  distinctly 
germicidal,  and  locally  anaesthetic.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  to  the  extent  of  1 
per  cent,  in  cold  water,  and  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  in  tepid  water.  For  hypodermic  use  to  this 
solution  is  added  about  1  per  cent,  of  ordinary 
salt.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  production  of  infiltration  anaesthesia. 

Sublamine.  Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Mthylene- 
diaminata.— This  substance  is  a  white  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  composed  of  three  molecules  of 
mercuric  sulphate  and  eight  molecules  of  ethy- 
lenediamine,  and  contains  about  43  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  It  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a 
aon-irritant  germicide  of  exceptional  penetrative 
oower,  and  especially  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
lisinfecting  the  hands  and  skin ;  used  in  solution 
.arying  from  1  to  1000  up  to  1  to  200.  It  has 
ilso  been  highly  commended  in  1  to  300  for 
sterilizing  suture  silk  by  boiling. 
:  Sublamine  has  also  been  employed  to  some  ex- 
ent  for  the  hypodermic  administration  of  mer- 
ury;  one  and  seven-tenths  parts  of  it  are  equiva- 
ent  in  the  mercurial  to  one  part  of  the  bichloride, 
>ut  it  is  affirmed  by  Schuftan,  when  given  hypo- 
ermically,  to  be  more  active  than  corrosive  subli- 
nate,  probably  because  it  does  not  coagulate 
lbumin. 

Sublimo-Phenol.  Phenolated  Mercuric  Chlo- 
ide.  Chloro-phenolatc  of  Mercury. — Colorless 
rystals  produced  by  precipitation  when  solutions 
f  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  phenolato 
re  mixed.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  fused  phenol  or 
oiling  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  phenol, 
t  is  used  in  antiseptic  surgery. 
Succinic  Acid.  Acidum  Succinicum.  Sal  Sue- 
mi  Volatile.  Acide  succinique,  Fr.  Bernstein- 
wre,  G.  H2C4H404.— This  acid  is  obtained  by 
istilling  amber.  The  product  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
on  of  succinic  acid,  associated  with  empyreumatic 
I.  (See  Amber  and  Oil  of  Amber,  page  1378.) 
Y  filtering  the  liquor  the  solution  of  the 
lpure  acid  passes  through,  while  the  oil  is  ab- 
irbed  by  the  paper.  The  acid  may  be  purified  by 
tiling  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
nee  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  evaporating  to 
ystallize:  should  the  crystals  not  be  colorless, 
e  treatment  with  nitric  acid  must  be  repeated 
itil  they  are  so.  Succinic  acid  is  made  artifi- 
illy  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  fatty 
ids,  and  may  be  produced  in  a  great  many  ways 
3m  various  substances.  Thus,  it  is  invariably 
rmed  in  small  amount  in  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
>n  of  sugar.  Desaignes  obtained  it  more  ad- 
ntageously  from  calcium  malate  subjected  to 
•mentation  excited  by  casein.  The  malate  waa 
averted  into  calcium  succinate,  which  was  then 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  yield  sue- 
de acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  for 
-  taining  succinic  acid  from  calcium  malate,  see 
J  paper  of  E.  J.  Kohl,  in  A.  J.  P.,  vol.  xxvii. 
ly.  Succinic  acid,  when  pure,  is  in  white,  trans- 
rent  crystals,  having  no  odor  and  a  somewhat 
'id  taste.    It  dissolves  in  five  times  its  weight 


of  cold  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  so  in 
ether.  Nitric  acid  is  without  action  on  it.  It 
melts  at  182°  C.  (359.6°  F.),  and  boils  without 
alteration  at  235°  C.  (455°  F.).  It  sublimes, 
however,  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  Accord- 
ing to  Wackenroder,  it  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  tartaric  acid  soaked  in  oil  of  amber.  Suc- 
cinic acid,  though  formerly  official,  is  at  present 
seldom  used  in  medicine.  It  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  product  of  vital  action,  having  been  de- 
tected by  Heintz  in  the  colorless  liquid  found 
in  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver.  (See  J.  P.  C,  Sept. 
1850.)  One  of  its  salts,  ammonium  succinate, 
( NH4 )  2C4H4O4,  made  by  supersaturating  succinic 
acid  with  ammonia,  evaporating  and  crystalliz- 
ing, has  been  used  with  great  alleged  success  in 
delirium  tremens.  This  salt  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  precipitant  of  ferric  oxide. 

For  a  description  of  sodium  succinate,  see  pasre 
1652.  F  " 

Sucramine. — This  substance,  which  has  been 
exploited  in  France  as  a  new  sweetening  agent, 
is  said  to  be  simply  the  ammonium  salt  of  sac- 
charin. 

Sulfosote.  Potassium  crcosotic-sulphonate,  or 
a  mixture  of  guaiacol-  and  cresol-sulphonates  of 
potassium.— -Under  its  proprietary  name,  sulfo- 
sote is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  of  which 
the  dose  is  said  to  be,  for  the  adult,  three  flui- 
drachms  (11.25  Cc).  It  has  been  used  in  various 
forms  of  pulmonic  disease  for  the  treatment  of 
which  creosote  is  advisable. 

Sulphaldehyde  is  made  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  upon  acetaldehyde  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. An  oil  is  obtained  which  solidifies  at  low 
temperatures.  According  to  Lusini  (Nouv.  Rem., 
1890),  this  substance  acts  on  the  lower  animals  as 
a  powerful  hypnotic. 

Sulphaminol.     C'6H4<^2H>C6H3.0H.  Thio- 

oxydiphenylamine. — This  compound  is  made  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  upon  the  salt  of  metaoxy- 
diphenylamine.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder  free 
from  odor  and  taste,  readily  soluble  in  alkalies, 
more  difficultly  so  in  alkaline  carbonates,  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  When  heated  it  turns  brown, 
and  melts  at  155°  C.  (3.1.1°  F.).  It  is  asserted  that 
this  substance  is  harmless  (see  a  paper  by  Ro- 
bert, Journ.  de  Med.,  Sept.  1890),  and  that  when 
taken  internally  it  is  split  up  in  the  organism  into 
oxydiphenylamine  and  sulphuric  acid  compounds. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  being  odorless.  Various  com- 
pound solutions  of  it  have  been  employed  as  local 
applications  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  larynx,  such  as  sulphaminol  menthol,  s.  creo- 
sote, s.  guaiacol,  s.  eucalyptol.  Internally,  it 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  from  four  to  five  grains 
(0.26-0.32  6m.)  ;  externally,  it  may  be  used  in 
powder  or  oily  solutions. 

Sulphites,  Bisulphites,  Thiosulphates. — These 
salts  were  introduced  into  medicine  because  of 
their  extraordinary  hostility,  through  their  acid 
ingredient,  to  the  lower  forms,  whether  of  veg- 
etable or  animal  life.  Microscopic  plants  and 
animals  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and,  as  its  salts  are  easily  decomposed, 
with  the  liberation  of  the  acid,  they  are  capable 
of  exercising  the  same  destructive  influence.  In 
parasitic  diseases,  such  as  scabies,  porrigo,  prurigo 
senilis,  different  forms  of  ringworm,  pityriasis 
versicolor,  the  sore  mouth  or  thrush  of  infants, 
etc.,  the  local  use  of  these  remedies  is  often  very 
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efficient.  In  cases  of  fermentative  dyspepsia  the 
sulphites  may  be  of  value  in  checking  the  changes 
of  the  food.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  be  of  value  as  germicides  in  zymotic 
disease,  but  theory  indicates  that  unless  given 
in  poisonous  doses  they  could  have  no  influence 
upon  disease  germs  in  the  system,  and  clinical  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  shown  that  they  are 
valueless  in  infectious  diseases. 

Of  the  sulphites,  those  which  have  been  em- 
ployed are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  mag- 
nesium, and  calcium  sulphites.  Sodium  sulphite 
is  official.    (See  page  1157.) 

Ammonium  sulphite  may  be  prepared  by  pass- 
ing sulphurous  acid  to  saturation  into  a  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion rapidly,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  sulphites"  of  magnesium  and  cal- 
cium whose  carbonates  are  insoluble  may  be  pre- 
pared more  advantageously  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, but  calcium  sulphite  may  be  prepared  by 
using  lime  water  for  the  saturation  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid.  Whenever  evaporation  is  employed, 
it  should  be  carefully  conducted  so  as  not  to  drive 
off  the  acid,  and  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air 
as  possible,  as  the  sulphites  in  solution  are  strongly 
disposed  to  pass  into  sulphates.  Even  in  the  solid 
state  they  slowly  undergo  the  same  change,  and 
should  therefore  be  kept,  as  far  as  can  be  conven- 
iently done,  excluded  from  the  air.  The  sulphites 
in  general  have  a  mild  sulphurous  taste,  and  on 
exposure  to  heat,  or  with  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
emit  the  characteristic  odor  of  sulphurous  acid. 
They  are  distinguishable  from  the  thiosulpJiates 
or  hyposulphites  by  not  depositing  sulphur  on  the 
addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  their  solu- 
tions. As  the  efficiency  of  the  sulphites  is  ascriba- 
ble  to  their  acid,  they  may  be  used  indiscrim- 
inately, one  being  preferred  to  another  according 
to  solubility,  or  other  property  affecting  the  con- 
venience of  exhibition. 

Sodium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  sulphites 
have  been  fully  described,  and  the  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  their  therapeutical  application  may  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  others.  Ammo- 
nium sulphite,  (NH4)2S03,  has  an  acrid  sulphur- 
ous taste,  at  first  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  after- 
wards dries,  gradually  being  converted  into  the 
sulphate  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  decrepitates  with  heat, 
losing  a  part  of  its  ammonia,  and  then  sublimes 
as  an  acid  sulphite.  Calcium  sulphite,  CaS03,  is 
a  white  powder,  and  distinguished  by  its  difficult 
solubility,  requiring  800  parts  of  water  for  solu- 
tion. An  excess  of  acid  renders  it  more  soluble, 
and  from  its  hot  saturated  solution  it  is  depos- 
ited, on  cooling  the  liquid,  in  hexagonal  needles. 

The  influence  of  these  salts  on  the  system  in 
health  is  feeble.  Six  drachms  have  been  taken  in 
twonty-four  hours,  without  injury.  When  taken 
internally,  they  are  absorbed,  and  partly  elimi- 
nated unchanged  with  the  urine,  partly  changed 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  sulphates,  as 
happens  on  exposure  out  of  the  body,  the  urine  at 
first  containing  a  sulphite,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  a  sulphate.  From  the  largest  doses  of  the 
sulphites  only"  a  laxative  effect  and  an  increased 
secretion  of  the  urine  are  obtained.  Their  long- 
continued  use  is  said  to  prove  injurious,  by  in- 
ducing debility  and  anaemia.  From  fifteen  grains 
to  a  drachm  (1.0-3.9  Gm.)  may  be  given,  so  re- 
peated as  to  amount  to  from  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce  in  twenty-four  hours.    As  almost  all  acids 


decompose  the  sulphites,  they  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered with  any  acid  substance.  Should  the 
bowels  be  disturbed,  a  little  of  some  opiate  may 
be  given.  For  external  use,  one  part  of  the  salt 
employed  may  be  dissolved  in  from  five  to  ten 
parts  of  water. 

Acid  Sulphites  (Bisulphites). — These  are  quite 
as  efficient  as  the  sulphites,  probably  more  so,  in 
consequence  of  their  relatively  greater  proportion 
of  acid.  They  might  be  and  probably  are  used  in- 
discriminately with  the  sulphites,  as,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  latter  by  the  direct  union  of  their 
constituents,  the  sulphurous  acid  may  readily  be 
used  in  excess,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  bisul- 
phite. Indeed,  Berzelius  states  that  the  salt 
formed  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  through  a  so- 
lution of  sodium  carbonate  until  the  liquid  shall 
sensibly  redden  litmus  paper,  is  really  sodium 
bisulphite,  and  that  the  sulphite  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  to  this  salt  a  quantity  of  soda  equal 
to  that  already  contained  in  it.  The  bisulphites 
generally  may  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous 
acid  in  excess  through  the  alkaline  solution,  or 
through  the  solution  of  a  sulphite  already  formed. 
(See  also  P.  J.,  1872,  844.)  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sulphites  by  their  strong  odor 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  to  test  paper,  while  the 
latter  salts  have  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  They 
may  be  given  for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the 
same  dose  and  by  the  same  method  of  adminis- 
tration as  the  sulphites.  Some  years  since  [P.  J.,' 
1867),  W.  Lascelles  Scott  called  attention  to! 
the  calcium  bisulphite  as  a  very  valuable  pre- 1 
servative;  but  his  statements  have  not  led  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  drug. 

Thiosulphates  {Hyposulphites  or  Sulpho-sul- 
phates) . — These  may  be  considered  as  absolutely 
identical  for  therapeutic  purposes  with  the  sul- 
phites, as,  when  they  undergo  decomposition,  sul- 
phurous acid  is  eliminated.  The  hyposulphites 
consist  of  bases  combined  with  an  acid,  which,  in  i 
the  free  state,  would  be  H2S203,  but  which,  when 
liberated,  separates  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sul- 
phur. They  are  prepared  by  boiling  a  sulphite  or 
bisulphite  in  solution  with  sulphur,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  sodium  thiosulphate, 

2Na2S03  +  S2  —  2Na2S203 
or  are  made  on  a  larger  scale  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  into  the  calcium  sulphide  liquor  of  the 
alkali  waste,  whereby  calcium  thiosulphate  is 
formed.  This  may  then  be  changed  into  the  so- 
dium salt  by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphate,  yield- 
ing sodium  thiosulphate  and  calcium  sulphate., 
The  chief  advantage  possessed  by  the  thiosulphates 
or  hyposulphites  is  that  they  are  less  disposed  than 
the  sulphites  to  change  into  sulphates  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  They  may  be  recognized  by 
the  deposition  of  sulphur  when  an  acid  is  added  tcj 
their  solutions.  They  are  freely  soluble  in  water} 
even  the  calcium  and  magnesium  thiosulphates 
They  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  ir 
the  same  doses  as  the  sulphites,  and  administerec 
in  the  same  way. 

Sulphoricinic  Acid —This  is  made  by  the  actioij 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  upor 
castor  oil  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  Q 
(122°  F.),  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  evolution 
of  sulphur  dioxide.  On  the  addition  of  water,  sul 
phorieinic  acid  with  unchanged  oil  separates  a 
an  oily  layer  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  aci<| 
below.  This  substance  is  a  powerful  local  irntaiU 
Berlioz  states  that  the  acid  and  its  soluble  salt; 
are  actively  antiseptic  and  deodorizant;  useful  a! 
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a,  local  application  in  ozcena  and  other  affections. 
(8.  M.,  March  11,  1891.)  Sodium  sulphoricinate, 
C18H33O2OSO3,  forms  a  brown  liquid,  miscible 
with  water  and  alcohol,  with  a  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  It  has  the  power  of  dissolving  powerful 
antiseptic  substances  as  phosphorus,  iodine,  phenol, 
resorcinol,  naphthalene,  and  other  substances  mak- 
ing strongly  antiseptic  solutions.  Of  these  prep- 
arations the  only  one  of  importance  is  the  phenol 
sodium-sulphoricinicum,  often  incorrectly  known 
as  phenol  snlphoricinicum. 

Phenolum  Natrio-sulphoricinicum  (phenol  sul- 
phoricinate) is  a  yellowish  syrupy  liquid,  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  phenol  and  80  per  cent,  of 
sodium  sulphoricinate.  The  liquid  itself  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  and  has  been  espe- 
cially commended  as  a  local  application  in  various 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  in  tubercular  and  other 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membranes.  First 
recommended  by  T.  Heryng  (Th.  M.,  189C) 
as  a  local  caustic  application  to  papilloma  and 
ulcers  in  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  passages,  or 
diluted  in  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  larynx. 
These  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  various 
laryngologists.  Prezedborski  finds  it  of  very  great 
service  both  in  rhinitis  atrophica  and  hyper- 
trophica.  Berlioz  (B.  G.  T.,  1890)  especially  rec- 
ommends it  in  diphtheria.  The  20  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  is  to  be  applied  locally  to  the  throat  four 
times  a  day  and  once  or  twice  in  the  night. 
(8.  If.,  1892.)  Naphthol  sulphoricinate,  salol  sul- 
phoricinate, and  creosote  sulphoricinate  have 
jalso  been  made  and  used  as  local  agents. 

Sulphosalicylic  Acid.  Salicyl-sulphonic  Acid. 
CeH3SO3H.OH.COOH.— Made  by  acting  upon  sali- 
cylic acid  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  white  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Sulphosalicylic  acid  is  used, 
like  sodium  salicylate,  in  rheumatism,  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  use  as  a  reagent  to  detect  the 
presence  of  proteids  of  all  kinds.  Egg-albumin 
(1  in  12,500)  can  be  detected  by  this  reagent, 
forming  a  dense  white  precipitate  which  is  not 
redissolved  on  boiling.  It  is  used  to  detect  albu- 
min, peptones,  globulins  and  fibrin.  Albiunoses 
md  peptones  redissolve  when  boiled  but  again 
separate  on  cooling. 

Sweet  Pellitory. — The  root  of  Tanacetum  urn- 
lelliferum,  Boiss.  (Fam.  Composite),  of  India, 
iccording  to  David  Hooper,  contains  pyrethrine  in 
ninute  proportions  with  fat  and  wax,  an  organic 
•cid  which  is  a  pigment,  glucose,  and  inulin.  (P. 
xxi.  1890.) 

Swietenia.  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Roxb.  (Soy- 
lida  febrifuga,  Juss. )  Rohun  Bark.  (  Fam.  Meli- 
cea.) — The  bark  of  this  East  Indian  tree  is 
aid  to  be  much  used  as  an  antiperiodic  in  half 
raehm  (2  Gm.)  doses. 

Swietenia  Mahogoni,  Jacq.,  or  mahogany  tree. 
?hich  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts 
f  tropical  America,  has^also  a  bitter,  astringent 
ark,  containing  cateehin  (Bull.  Soc.  Ghim. 
'ins,  xxi  v.  118).  The  bark  of  8.  senegalensis, 
esv.  (Khaya  senegalensis,  A.  Juss.),  Juribali 
wfc,  is  used  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  cure  of 
Remittents,  and  Caventou  extracted  an  alkaloid 

om  it.    (Am.  J.  M.  8.,  N.  S.,  xx.  168.) 

Sycose. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  sac- 
>arin  and  also  to  preparations  of  saccharin. 
See  Benzosulphinidum,  p.  234.) 

Symphorol.  Symphoral.  Sodium.,  Lithium,  or 
trontium  Gaffeine-sulphonates. — The  name  sym- 
bol is  applied  to  either  of  the  salts  above  men- 


tioned. They  are  colorless,  odorless,  bitter  pow- 
ders. The  sodium  salt  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  the 
lithium  salt  in  gout  and  rlieumatism,  and  the 
strontium  salt  in  Bright's  disease. 

Symphytum.  Symphytum  officinale,  L.  Gom- 
frey.  Radix  Symphiti.  Radix  Gonsolidos  Majoris. 
Gonsoude,  Fr.  Schwarzwurz,  Beinwurz,  G. — A 
perennial  European  plant  often  cultivated.  Its 
root  is  spindle-shaped,  branched,  often  more  than 
an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  long,  externally  smooth  and 
blackish,  internally  white,  fleshy,  and  juicy.  By 
drying  it  becomes  wrinkled,  of  a  firm,  horny  con- 
sistence, and  of  a  dark  color  within.  It  is  almost 
inodorous,  and  has  a  mucilaginous,  feebly  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  contains  mucilage  in  great  abund- 
ance (according  to  Lewis,  more  than  althaea  root) 
and  a  little  tannin.  It  was  formerly  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  vulnerary.  Its  virtues  are  those  of 
a  demulcent,  like  marshmallow,  and  it  is  used  do- 
mestically in  chronic  catarrhs,  consumption,  and 
other  lung  diseases. 

Symplocos.  Symplocos  racemosa,  Roxb. 
(Fam.  Styracea. ) — The  bark  of  this  East  Indian 
tree  is  said  to  be  a  mild  astringent,  and  especially 
useful  in  menorrhagia.    (P.  J.,  Sept.  24,  1881.) 

Synanthrose.  Lcevulin.  C6H10O5. — This  is  a 
carbohydrate,  isomeric  with  inulin,  discovered  by 
O.  Popp  in  Helianthus  tuberosus,  L.  (Fam. 
Compositae. )  For  details,  see  Tollens,  Kohtenhy- 
drate,  198. 

Syringa.  Syringa  vulgaris,  L.  Gommon  Lilac. 
(Fam.  Oleacea?.) — The  leaves  and  fruit  of  this 
common  garden  plant  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid  taste,  and  have  been  used  as  tonics  and  anti- 
periodics.  Petroz  and  Robinet  found  in  the  fruit 
a  sweet  and  a  bitter  principle.  The  latter  was 
afterwards  obtained  pure  by  Meillet,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  lilacin,  and  by  Bernays,  who  called 
it  syringin.  It  has  been  investigated  by  Kromayer 
(A.  Pharm.  (2),  113,  19),  who  established  its 
glucosidal  character,  gave  it  the  formula  C17H24 
O9  +  H2O,  and  showed  its  identity  with  the  ligus- 
trin  of  Poles.  It  forms  long  white  stellate  nee- 
dles, which  are  tasteless,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  crystals 
become  anhydrous  at  115°  C.  (239°  F.),  and  fuse 
at  212°  C.  (413.0°  F. ).  On  heating  with  dilute 
acids  it  breaks  up  into  syringenin,  CnHi404,  and 
a  fermentable  glucose.  The  syringenin  ( which  has 
been  recognized  as  oxymethyl  coniferin)  is  a  light 
rose-red  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  ether. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Bromide.  Syrupus  Ferri 
Bromidi,  U  8.  1880.  Syrup  of  Bromide  of  Iron. 
"A  syrupy  liquid  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
Ferrous  Bromide.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  fine 
wire,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  thirty  parts  [or 
one  and  a  half  ounces  av.] ;  Bromine,  seventy-five 
parts  [or  nine  fluidrachms] ;  Sugar,  in  coarse 
powder,  six  hundred  parts  [or  twenty-eight 
ounces  av.] ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  make  one  thousand  parts  [or  about  two 
pints].  Introduce  the  Iron  into  a  flask  of  thin 
glass  of  suitable  capacity,  add  to  it  two  hundred 
parts  [or  nine  fluidounces]  of  Distilled  Water  and 
afterwards  the  Bromine.  Shake  the  mixture  oc- 
casionally, until  the  reaction  ceases  and  the  solu- 
tion has  acquired  a  green  color  and  has  lost  the 
odor  of  Bromine.  Place  the  Sugar  in  a  porcelain 
capsule  and  filter  the  solution  of  bromide  of  iron 
into  the  Sugar.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a  porce- 
lain or  wooden  spatula,  heat  it  to  the  boiling 
point  on  a  sand-bath,  and,  having  strained  the 
Syrup  through  linen  into  a   tared  bottle,  add 
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enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  product 
weigh  one  thousand  parts  [or  measure  two  pints]. 
Lastly,  shake  the  bottle  and  transfer  its  contents 
to  small  vials,  which  should  be  completely  filled, 
securely  corked,  and  kept  in  a  place  not  accessible 
to  daylight."  U.  8.  1880.  Although  this  syrup  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air 
as  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  it  is  preferable  to  filter 
the  solution  into  hot  syrup  instead  of  into  sugar 
in  an  open  capsule.  It  is  "  a  transparent,  pale 
green  liquid,  odorless,  having  a  sweet,  strongly 
ferruginous  taste,  and  a  neutral  reaction.  With 
test-solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  it  yields 
a  blue  precipitate.  If  a  little  carbon  disulphide 
be  added  to  the  Syrup,  then  a  few  drops  of  chlo- 
rine water,  and  the  whole  agitated,  the  disulphide 
will  separate  with  a  yellow  or  brown  color.  It 
should  not  deposit  a  sediment  on  keeping,  and 
should  not  tinge  gelatinized  starch  yellow  (ab- 
sence of  free  bromine).  5.39  Gm.  of  the  Syrup 
should  require  for  complete  precipitation  50  Cc. 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ( cor- 
responding to  10  per  cent,  of  ferrous  bromide)." 
V.  8.  1880.  Ferrous  bromide  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  sedative  chalybeate  tonic,  and  has 
been  especially  praised  by  Jacob  Da  Costa  in 
chorea.  In  an  extended  trial  of  it  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
it  failed  entirely  to  be  of  service.  It  is  not  an 
eligible  chalybeate.  Dose,  of  the  syrup,  from  one- 
half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc. ),  equal  to 
about  four  to  eight  grains  of  the  bromide. 

Tacamahac.  Tacamahaca. — The  resinous  sub- 
stance commonly  known  by  this  name  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Bursera  tomentosa,  Triana 
(Fagara  octandra,  L.,  Elaphrium  tomentosum, 
Jacq.,  Amyris  tomentosa,  Spreng. ),  a  tree  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  the  fam.  Burseracea,  growing  in 
the  island  of  Curacoa  and  in  Venezuela.  The  juice 
exudes  spontaneously,  and  hardens  on  exposure. 
As  brought  into  the  market,  it  is  in  irregularly 
shaped  pieces  of  various  sizes,  some  not  larger  than 
a  mustard  seed,  others  as  much  as  an  inch  or  two 
in  diameter.  The  color  is  usually  light  yellowish 
or  reddish-brown,  but  in  the  larger  masses  is  more 
or  less  diversified.  The  pieces  are  in  general  trans- 
lucent, though  frequently  covered  with  powder 
jpon  their  surface,  so  as  to  render  them  apparently 
opaque.  They  are  heavier  than  water,  brittle,  and. 
pulverizable,  yielding  a  pale  yellow  powder.  Their 
odor  is  resinous  and  agreeable,  their  taste  bitter, 
balsamic,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Exposed  to  heat, 
they  melt  and  exhale  a  stronger  odor.  Tacamahac 
is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  completely  so 
in  ether  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  consists  of  resin 
with  a  little  volatile  oil. 

Another  variety  is  obtained  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  called  tacamahaca  orientale,  or  tacama- 
haca in  testis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Galophyllum  Inophyllum,  L.,  and  comes  into  the 
market  in  gourd  shells  covered  with  rush  leaves. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  inclining  to  green, 
slightly  translucent,  soft,  and  adhesive,  of  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste. 
It  is  at  present  very  rare  in  commerce.  The  tree 
which  yields  this  resin  produces  a  drupe,  about 
as  large  as  a  plum,  from  the  seeds  of  which  50 
per  cent,  of  a  greenish-yellow  fixed  oil  is  obtained 
by  expression,  which  is  used  in  India  for  lamps, 
and  as  a  local  application  in  the  itch.  (J.  P.  C, 
1861,  23.)  Guibourt  describes  several  other  varie- 
ties of  tacamahac,  which,  however,  are  little 
know.  Among  them  is  a  soft,  adhesive,  dark 
green  oleoresin  (J.  P.  C,  3e  ser.,  xxiv.  396),  said 
to  be  procured  from  the  Galophyllum  Tacamahaca, 


Willd.,  growing  in  the  islands  of  Reunion  and 
Madagascar.  (See  also  Pennetier,  Matieres 
Premieres,  642.) 

Tacamahac  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  an 
internal  remedy,  but  is  now  used  only  in  oint- 
ments and  plasters.  Its  properties  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  turpentines.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  incense. 

Tachia.  Tachia  guyanensis. — The  root  of  this 
tree  (Fam.  Gentianaces)  is  used  under  the  name 
of  Gaferana,  in  Brazil,  as  an  antiperiodic  and 
tonic.  According  to  Peckoldt  it  contains  an 
organic  crystalline  substance,  caferanine.  (See 
Merck's  Bericht,  1889;  also  Ber.  d.  Chem.  (res., 
1899,  No.  7.) 

Taka  Diastase. — This  ferment  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  fungus  (Moyashi;  Aspergillus  oryzw, 
Colin.,  Eurotium  oryzw,  Ahlburg;  for  description, 
see  A.  J.  P.,  1898,  137)  upon  steamed  rice,  and  is; 
used  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ; 
koji,  in  the  preparation  of  the  national  intoxicat- 
ing beverage  sake.    It  has  also  been  employed  to 
act  upon  maize  in  the  making  of  whisky.    It  isj 
a  yellowish-white,  highly  hygroscopic  powder,  al-l 
most  tasteless,  freely  soluble  in  water.    It  is  capa- 
ble, under  proper  conditions,  of  converting  one 
hundred  times  its  weight  of  starch  in  ten  minutes; 
into  glucose.    Its  action  resembles  very  closely 
that  of  saliva;    according  to  the  experiments  of 
Julius  Friedenwald  (N.  T.  M.  J.,  1897),  it  not'i 
only  aids  in  the  digestion  of  the  starches,  butjl 
serves  the  other  function  of  the  saliva  in  stimulat- 
ing the  gastric  secretion,  and  thereby  promoting, 
the  proteid  digestion.    It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  especially  indicated  as  an  artificial  digestant 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  i 

There  is  much  clinical  evidence  on  record  as  to 
its  value  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  loss  oJ 
power  of  digesting  starches,  and  the  correctness, 
of  Armstrong's  assertion  (Liverpool  Med.-Chir 
Joum.,  1897),  that  it  is  especially  valuable  ii 
gouty  persons  in  whom  the  starch  digestion  u 
often  feeble,  would  seem  to  be  well  founded.  lit; 
Friedenwald's  experiments  with  test  breakfast?* 
it  was  found  not  to  affect  normal  gastric  diges; 
tion,  and  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  pure  nervou\, 
dyspepsia.  In  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  with  sub[ 
acidity,  it  appeared  to  have  a  tendency  to  increasi 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juices  and  to  promote 
the  digestion  of  starches.  Its  greatest  applica; 
bility,  however,  was  found  to  be  in  cases  of  hyperf, 
acidity,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  diminish  the  exj 
cess  of  acid  and  increase  gastric  peristalsis.  Ij 
should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  ii) 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  (0.32-0.65  Gm.) 
in  capsules;  or,  after  the  meal,  in  slightly  alkaj 
line  solution. 

Tanacetum.  U.  8.  1890.  Tansy—  Under  thi 
name  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recof 
nized  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  Tanacetum  vu\\ 
gare,  L.,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  rising  tw 
or  three  feet  in  height,  which  is  cultivated  in  on  l 
gardens,  although  growing  wild  in  the  roads  ani 
in  old  fields.  It  was  originally  introduced  froi 
Europe.    It  is  in  flower  from  July  to  Septembejj 

Tansy  was  officially  described  as  followfj 
"  Leaves  about  15  Cm."  [six  inches]  long;  bipn 
natifid,  the  segments  oblong,  obtuse,  serrate  c 
incised,  smooth,  dark  green,  and  glandulaij 
flower-heads  corymbose,  with  an  imbricated  inv 
lucre,  a  convex,  naked  receptacle,  and  numerous  yc 
low,  tubular  florets."  U.  8.  1890.  The  odor  is  stron, 
peculiar,  and  fragrant,  but  much  diminished  tj 
drying;  the  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  somewhat  aen. 
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and  aromatic.    These  properties  are  imparted  to 
water  and  alcohol.    According  to  Leppig  (In.  Dis., 
Dorpat,  1882),  both  the  flowers  and  the  leaves 
contain    the   following   constituents:  tanacetin, 
tannic  acid  (tanacetum-tannic  acid),  traces  of  gal- 
lic acid,  volatile  oil,  a  wax-like  substance,  albu- 
minoids, tartaric,  citric,  and  malic  acids,  traces  of 
oxalic  acid,  a  lasvogyrate  sugar,  resin,  metarabie 
acid,  pararabin,  and  woody  fibre.    Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  bitter  principle  tanacetin, 
to  which  Leppig  gives  the  formula  C11H16O4,  a 
compound  first  discovered  by  Homolle  (1845),  the 
tannic  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  formula  C23 
H29O31,  and  the  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  flowers 
yielded  1.49  per  cent,  and  the  leaves  0.66  per  cent. 
The  tanacetic  acid  of  Peschier  he  considers  to  be 
impure  malic  acid,  an  opinion  shared  by  Huse- 
mann.     (Pflanzcnstoffe,  2d  ed.,   1884,  p.  1531.) 
The  bitter  principle  tanacetin  forms  a  very  hygro- 
scopic, brownish,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
possesses  a  taste  at  first  characteristically  bitter 
like  willow  bark,  and  then  cooling  and  caustic. 
The  essential  oil  was  investigated  by  Bruylants 
{Ber.  d.  Chem.  Oes.,  xi.  449),  according  to  whom 
it  consisted  of  a  terpene,  C10H16,  boiling  at  from 
155°  to  160°  C.  (311°-320°  F. ),  of  which  1  per  cent, 
inly  is  present,  an  aldehyde,  C10H16O,  boiling  at 
rom  195°  to  196°  C.  (383°-384.8°  F. ) ,  of  which  70 
>er  cent,  was  obtained,  and  an  alcohol  (borneol), 
"loHigO.  boiling  at  from  203°  to  205°  C.  (397.4- 
i01°  F.),  of  which  26  per  cent,  was  present, 
semmler   (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xxv.  3343.  3352, 
513)  has  specially  investigated  the  constituent 
oiling  at  195°  C.    (383°  F.),  and  having  the 
omposition  CioHi60.    He  finds  it  to  be  not  an 
ldehyde,  but  a  ketone,  and  calls  it  tanacetone. 
t  is  identical  with  the  ketone  found  in  sage  oil, 
'ormwood  oil,  and  thuja  oil.     As  it  was  first 
lentified  in  this  last-named  oil  by  Wallach,  and 
amed  by  him  thujone,  this  name  is  now  applied 
3  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.     (See  also 
chim.  Rep.,  April,  1893,  and  April,  1897;  and 
iildemeister  and  Hoffmann,  Aetherische  Oele). 

IT^nsy  adds  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
atic  bitters  those  of  an  irritant  narcotic.  It 
seen  recommended  in  intermittent  s,  hysteria, 
amenorrhea,  but  in  this  country  is  little 
oyed  in  regular  practice.  The  seeds  are  said 
5  most  effectual  as  a  vermifuge.  The  dose 
ie  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm 
■8.9  Gm.)  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
infusion  is  more  frequently  administered, 
y  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 
istic  abortifacient.  but  is  not  only  very  mi- 
ni but  also  very  dangerous  in  its  action,  and 
in  various  cases  produced  death.  The  symp- 
caused  by  it  have  been  abdominal  pain,  vom- 
,  violent  epileptic  convulsions  often  followed 
rofound  coma,  dilated  pupils,  great  disturb- 
!  of  respiration,  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
1,  which  has  been  said, to  be  from  heart  failure, 
is  probably  the  outcome  of  a  paralytic  as- 
ia.  The  minimum  fatal  dose  can  scarcely  be 
dered  to  have  been  positively  ascertained,  but 
idrachm  (.3.75  Cc.)  of  the  oil  is  said  to  have 
5d  death,  although  recovery  in  one  case 
rred  after  taking  half  a  fluidounce.  Tansy 
lias  also  caused  death.  (For  cases,  see  Am. 
f.  8.,  xvi.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.;  -/.  P.  C,  April, 
;  also  H.  C.  Wood's  Therapeutics.)  Post- 
ems  have  been  reported  in  which  no  inflamma- 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes 
1  be  discovered. 


Tanghinia.  Ordeal  Bean  of  Madagascar. — Tan- 
ghinia venenifera,  Poir.  (Gerbera  Tanghin,  Hook.) 
(Fam.  Apocynacea? ) ,  has  been  investigated, 
and,  according  to  C.  E.  Quinquaud,  is  both 
a  respiratory  and  a  cardiac  poison.  (G.  R.  A.  8., 
cl.  534.  See  also  T.  G.,  vol.  ii.  610.)  The  active 
principle,  tanghinin,  occurs  in  colorless  lustrous 
scales,  efflorescing  in  the  air,  having  a  bitter  and 
sharp  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acid. 

Tang=kui  or  Man=mu. — Under  these  names 
from  time  immemorial  there  has  been  used  in 
China  as  an  emmenagogue  the  root  of  an  aralia- 
ceous  plant,  the  fluidextract  of  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  by  Merck  under  the  name 
of  eumenol.  It  has  been  recommended  by  various 
clinicians  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhea  and 
amenorrhcea,  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms  (3.75-7.5  Cc. )  three  times  a  day  during 
the  menstrual  week.  Bufalini,  having  searched 
in  vain  for  an  active  alkaloid,  believes  that  the 
activity  of  the  substance  depends  upon  an  ethereal 
oil. 

Tannalbin.  Tannin  Albuminate. — This  com- 
pound, suggested  by  Gottlieb,  is  made  by  adding 
to  ten  parts  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  albumin, 
six  and  a  half  parts  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
tannin;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
pressed,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  heat  (about  110° 
C,  280°  F. )  for  six  hours.  It  contains  about 
one-half  its  weight  of  tannin.  It  is  a  light  brown 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  gastric 
juice,  tasteless,  odorless,  and  not  at  all  irritant 
to  the  mucous  membranes.  As  an  astringent  it  is 
very  feeble,  but,  as  the  tannic  acid  is  probably  lib- 
erated in  the  intestines,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  dependent  upon 
intestinal  relaxation,  and  has  even  been  used  with 
asserted  satisfaction  when  there  were  intestinal 
catarrh  and  ulceration.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
digestion,  indeed,  has  been  highly  commended  in 
gastric  catarrh  with  excessive  secretion  of  mucus. 
It  has  also  been  found  useful  in  chronic  albumi- 
nuria, especially  in  lessening  the  amount  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine.  Dose,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains  ( 1-2  Gm. ) ,  three  to  six  times  a  day,  in 
capsule  or  powder. 

Tannalum.  Tannal.  Basic  Aluminum,  Tannate. 
A](0H)2(C14He09)  -f  5H20.— This  is  a  brownish- 
yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  which  has  been 
especially  commended  by  Heymann  as  a  mild, 
astringent,  non-irritant  substance,  to  be  used  as  a 
dusting  powder  or  by  insufflation  in  diseases  of 
the  nasal  and  laryngeal  mucous  membranes.  By 
the  action  of  tartaric  acid  it  becomes  converted 
into  the  so-called  soluble  tannal,  A1(C4H406) 
(C14H9O9)  +  3H?0,  also  used  locally. 

Tannigen.  Diacetyl  Tannic  Acid.  Ci4H8(C0 
CHi^Og. — This  compound,  which  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride 
upon  tannin,  is  the  diacetic  ester  of  tannic  acid. 
It  is  a  yellowish-gray,  tasteless  and  odorless, 
slightly  hygroscopic  powder,  which  can  be  heated  to 
180°  C.  (356°  F.),  without  alteration;  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  dissolving 
in  diluted  solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  soda,  or 
borax,  with  the  production  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  has  been  used  as  a  mild  astringent  in 
chronic  diarrhoeas,  especially  in  such  as  often 
accompany  phthisis,  and  as  a  local  application  by 
insufflation  in  chronic  rhinitis  and  laryngitis. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  (0.65-1.0  Gm.) 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  capsules;  to  chil- 
dren it  may  be  given  spread  on  bread  and  butter. 
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Tannochrom  is  found  in  commerce  as  a  gray 
insoluble  powder  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  a 
compound  of  chromium  bitannate  and  resorcinol; 
a  fifty  per  cent,  solution  is  also  used  which  is 
miscible  with  water,  alcohol  and  glycerin.  The 
powder  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  eczema  and 
other  skin  diseases,  and  the  liquid  in  one-fourth 
to  one-half  per  cent,  solution  in  gonorrhoea. 

Tannocol.  Gelatin-tannate. — This  is  a  taste- 
less, odorless  powder,  containing  about  50  per  cent, 
of  tannic  acid,  having  the  same  therapeutic  prop- 
erties and  applications  as  tannalbin.  It  is  claimed 
by  Rosenheim  that  it  is  superior  to  that  sub- 
stance in  being  cheaper,  of  greater  constancy  of 
constitution, .  and  less  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
gastric  juices.  In  the  intestines  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkaline  secretions  and  tannic  acid  is  liber- 
ated.   Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  (1-2  Gm. ). 

Tannoform.  Methylene  Ditannin.  CH2(Ci4 
Hg0g)2- — A  new  class  of  bodies  has  been  prepared 
by  Merck  which  are  termed  tannoforms,  and  which 
consist  of  combinations  between  the  various  char- 
acteristic tannins  and  formaldehyde.  These  bod- 
ies are  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde gas  to  a  purified  plant  extract  containing 
the  plant  tannin  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  further  nomenclature  of  the  tannoforms 
depends  upon  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  particular  tannin  is  derived. 

The  condensation  product  of  gallotannic  acid 
and  formaldehyde,  which  is  termed  simply  tanno- 
form, is  made  by  dissolving  five  grammes  of  tan- 
nin in  about  fifteen  kilogrammes  of  hot  water, 
adding  three  kilogrammes  of  30  per  cent,  formal- 
dehyde, and  then  adding  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  until  no  further  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 
This  requires  about  twelve  to  fifteen  kilogrammes 
of  acid.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with 
water  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 

Tannoform  occurs  as  a  light  pinkish-white  pow- 
der which  decomposes  at  about  230°  C.  (446°  F.)'. 
It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  is  insoluble  in  all 
the  usual  organic  solvents;  but  is  soluble  in  di- 
luted ammonia,  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
solutions,  giving  a  brownish-red  solution,  from 
which  it  is  again  precipitated  upon  the  addition 
of  an  acid.  When  warmed  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  with  a  brown  color,  turn- 
ing on  further  heating  to  green,  and  then  to  blue. 
This  green  or  blue  solution  gives  a  blue  color 
with  alcohol,  which  on  standing  some  time  turns 
to  a  wine-red,  and  on  dilution  with  soda  solution 
to  a  grass-green  color.  It  has  been  chiefly  used 
as  a  local  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  eczema, 
bed  sores,  local  hyperidroses,  chancres,  etc.  Von 
Oefele  recommends  it  especially  in  -pruritus  vaginae. 
Tannoform  has  also  been  commended  as  an 
external  remedy  in  various  affections  of  the  skin 
with  discharges,  and  in  excessive  sweating.  In 
cases  of  _  night  sweats  the  trunk  should  be 
bathed  with  alcohol  and  then  a  powder  consist- 
ing of  one  part  of  tannoform  and  two  parts  of 
talc,  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin.  In 
hyperidrosis  of  the  feet  it  is  stated  that  if  for 
eight  days,  at  bedtime,  after  a  foot  bath,  powder 
of  tannoform  and  talc  (1  to  2)  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  feet  and  between  the  toes,  a  most  pro- 
nounced effect  will  be  produced  and  will  last  for 
many  weeks.  It  may  be  used  as  a  dusting  pow- 
der, or  often  with  advantage  mixed  with  starch. 

It  ^  is  stated  that  tannoform  is  decomposed  in 
the  intestines  by  the  pancreatic  juices,  and  acts 
as  an  astringent  through  its  tannic  acid,  and  as 
an  antiseptic  through  its  formaldehyde.    It  has 


been  used  with  alleged  good  result  in  acute  and 
chronic  enteritis  and  other  forma  of  diarrhoea, 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  (0.32-1.0 
Gm.),  in  capsule,  from  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

Tannoguaiaform  is  a  compound  of  tannic  acid, 
guaiacol  and  formaldehyde.  It  is  odorless  and 
tasteless  and  has  been  recommended  as  an  intes- 
tinal astringent  and  antiseptic  particularly  suited 
to  the  treatment  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  as 
it  probably  liberates  formaldehyde  in  the  intes- 
tines. Care  should  be  used  in  prescribing  it. 
Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.). 

Tannon. — Tannopin,  (CH2)6N4(Ci4H1009)3,  i3 
a  condensation  product  of  tannin  and  hexamethy- 
lenetetramine.  It  is  a  light  brown,  tasteless  and 
odorless,  non-hygroscopic  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  weak  acids,  spirit,  and  ether,  but  dissolv- 
ing slowly  in  dilute  alkaline  solution.  It  has 
been  used  by  Schreiber  (D.  M.  W.,  1897)  in  diar- 
rhoea in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm.)  from 
three  to  four  times  a  day. 

Tapioca. — Under  this  name  the  U.  S.  P.  for- 
merly recognized  the  fecula  obtained  from  Manihot  > 
Manihot  (L.),  Lyons  (JatropJia  Manihot,  L.,{ 
Janipha  Manihot,  H.  B.  K.,  Manihot  utilissima, 
Pohl,  B.  &  T.  235),  the  cassava  plant  or  manioc 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  mandioca  or  tapioca  of 
Brazil.  It  is  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  Euphor- 
biaceae,  about  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  very 
large,  white,  fleshy,  tuberous  root,  which  often 
weighs  thirty  pounds.  The  stem  is  round,  jointed, 
and  furnished  at  its  upper  part  with  alternate 
petiolate  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  three,  five,  or 
seven  oval-lanceolate,  very  acute  lobes,  which  are1 
somewhat  wavy  upon  their  borders,  deep  green  on 
their  upper  surface,  glaucous  and  whitish  beneath 
The  flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes 

The  manihot  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  and| 
in  Liberia,  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  much 
employed  as  an  article  of  food.    It  can  also  be 
grown  successfully  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States.     (See  Forty-fourth  Bulletin  U.  8.  Dept. 
Agriculture.)     The  plant  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  root  arrives 
at  perfection  in  about  eight  months.    There  are 
two  chief  varieties,  but  it  is  said  that  in  Brazil 
as  many  as  thirty  different  forms  of  the  plant 
are  recognized  by  cultivators.    The  root  of  the 
sweet  cassava  may  be  eaten  with  impunity;  that 
of  the  Utter,  which  is  the  most  extensively  culti- 
vated, abounds  in  an  acrid,  milky  juice,  whieb 
renders  it  highly  poisonous  if  eaten  in  the  recent 
state.      Henry    and    Boutron    Chalard  affirn 
that  the  bitter  cassava  contains  hydrocyanic  acn 
(J.  P.  C,  xxii.  119),  but  Peckoldt  claims  that  it 
poisonous  effects  are  due  to  manihotoxine  (P'l 
Rund.,  iv.  1890).    Both  varieties  contain  a  larg 
proportion  of  starch.    The  root  Is  prepared  fo 
use  by  washing,  scraping,  and  grating  or  grintf 
ing  it  into  a  pulp,  which,  in  the  bitter  variety,  ij- 
submitted  to  pressure  so  as  to  separate  the  del- 
terious  juice.    It  is  dried,  and  in  the  state  ij 
meal  or  powder  is  made  into  bread,_  cakes,  or  pu 
dings.    As  the  poisonous  principle  is  volatile,  til 
portion  which  may  have  remained  in  the  meal 
entirely  dissipated  bv  the  heat  employed  in  coo, 
ing.    The  preparation  denominated  tapioca  amoi. 


us  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice. 
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upon  standing,  deposits  a  powder,  which  a 
repeated  washings  with  cold  water,  is  nearly  p.* 
starch.  It  is  dried  by  exposure  to  heat,  wnij 
renders  it  partially  soluble  in  cold  water,-  a 
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enables  it  to  assume  its  characteristic  consistence. 
When  dried  without  heat,  it  is  pulverulent,  and 
closely  resembles  the  fecula  of  arrow  root.  In 
Demerara,  as  we  are  told  by  Pagot,  the  manioc 
juice,  after  having  been  deprived  of  injurious  prop- 
erties by  boiling,  is  used  as  a  sauce.    (P.  J.,  1873.) 

The  preparation  of  tapioca  in  Malacca  is  thus 
described  by  James  Collins:  The  fresh  root- 
stocks  are  thoroughly  washed  in  tubs  in  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  by  scantily  clad  Chinese, 
and  then  peeled  like  turnips ;  they  are  then  sliced 
in  one  machine  and  pulped  in  another,  the 
pulp  being  removed  in  cane  baskets  to  large 
wooden  frames,  with  calico  bottoms;  a  powerful 
stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pulp, 
a  sifting  motion  being  communicated  to  the 
strainer;  as  the  starch  is  washed  out,  it  is  re- 
ceived into  inclined  troughs,  and,  while  in  a  state 
of  suspension,  run  into  settling  vats.  There  it 
is  stirred  and  washed,  and,  while  moist,  it  is 
removed  to  the  drying  room.  Two  kinds  of  tapioca 
are  prepared.  The  flour  is  made  by  heating 
slightly  by  fires  placed  underneath ;  it  is  con- 
stantly stirred,  and  turned  over  with  iron  shov- 
els, to  prevent  agglutination  and  insure  equal  dry- 
ing. Granular  tapioca  is  made  as  follows.  A 
long  range  of  quallies,  or  small,  shallow  iron  pans, 
are  slightly  tilted  forward  on  ledges  of  brickwork, 
and  heated  with  a  wood  fire.  Each  operator  has  a 
quallie  and  fire  to  himself.  Taking  a  quantity  of 
damp  starch,  he  etirs  it  round  and  round  with  an 
iron  shovel,  and  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
tapioca  to  become  agglutinated  together  in  small 
masses,  and  coated  with  dextrin.  The  drying  is 
done  with  great  skill,  and  with  an  open  fire.  (C. 
D.,  1884.)  Tapioca  is  also  made  at  present  on 
a  large  scale  in  Malacca  with  steam  apparatus. 

Tapioca  is  in  irregular,  hard,  white,  rough 
grains,  possessing  little  taste,  partially  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  affording  a  fine  blue  color  when 
iodine  is  added  to  its  filtered  solution.  The  par- 
tial solubility  in  cold  water  is  owing  to  the  rup- 
ture of  the  starch  granules  by  heat.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  the  granules  appear  partly 
broken,  partly  entire.  The  latter  are  muller- 
shaped,  about  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  granules 
of  most  other  varieties  of  fecula,  with  a  distinct 
hilum,  which  is  surrounded  by  rings,  and  cracks 
in  a  stellate  manner.  Tapioca  meal,  called  some- 
times Brazilian  arrow  root,  and  by  the  French 
moussache,  is  the  fecula  dried  without  heat.  Its 
granules  are  identical  with  those  already  de- 
scribed. Being  nutritious,  and  at  the  same  time 
easy  of  digestion  and  destitute  of  irritating  prop- 
erties, tapioca  forms  an  excellent  diet  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  boil- 
ing it  in  water.  Lemon  juice  and  sugar  are  usu- 
ally grateful  additions,  and  in  low  states  of  dis- 
ease or  cases  of  debility  it  may  be  impregnated 
with  wine  and  nutmeg*  or  other  aromatic. 

A  factitious  tapioca  is  found  in  commerce,  con- 
sisting of  very  small,  smooth,  spherical  grains,  and 
supposed  tcbe  prepared  from  potato  starch.  It 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  pearl  tapioca. 

Cassaripe  is  the  thickened  gum  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  bitter  cassava,  which  is  said  to 
be  innocuous  and  so  actively  antiseptic  as  to  be 
habitually  used  in  Brazil  for  the  preservation  of 
meat.  According  to  S.  D.  Risley  (Phila.  Med. 
Journ.,  1899),  the  10  per  cent,  ointment  of  cassa- 
ripe  is  useful  in  suppurating  conjunctivitis  and 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  applied  with  gentle  massage 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


Taxus.  Taxus  baccata,  L.  Common  Euro- 
pean Yew  Tree.  If  commun,  Fr.  Eibe,  G.  (Fam. 
Coniferae. ) — The  fruit  of  this  handsome  evergreen 
appears  to  be  a  deadly  poison.  In  a  fatal  case  the 
child  was  found  semi-comatose,  with  convulsions,  a 
cold  and  clammy  skin,  difficult  respirations,  dilated 
pupils,  and  making  attempts  at  vomiting.  The 
poison  is  probably  in  the  seeds.  ( See  16th  edition, 
V.  8.  D.;  also  James  Thompson,  L.  L.,  18C8, 
530.  For  fatal  cases  in  adults,  see  M.  T.  (?.,  1870, 
ii.;  also  L.  L.,  1870,  471;  also  P.  J.,  viii. 
361.)  W.  Marine  obtained  from  yew  seeds  and 
leaves  an  alkaloid,  C37H51NO10,  to  which  the  name 
of  taxine  has  been  given.  It  was  a  white,  poison- 
ous, crystalline  powder,  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide,  but  not  in  petro- 
leum benzin.  It  fused  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.).  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gave  a  red  color, 
but  dissolved  without  color  in  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids.  (A.  J.  P.,  1876,  353.)  For  Vreven's 
method  of  isolating  taxine,  see  P.  J.,  1896,  215. 
Amato  and  Capparelli  (Gazz.  Ghim.,  x.  349) 
prepared  from  the  leaves  a  volatile  alkaloid,  which 
was  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  with  yellow 
color,  becoming  red  on  heating.  They  also  isolated  a 
nitrogenous  crystalline  and  colorless  principle,  fus- 
ing at  from  86°  to  87°  C.  ( 186.8°-188.6°  F.),  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  named  milossin. 

Tayuya. — The  root  of  the  Derm-ophylla  pendu- 
lina,  Manso  (Fam.  Cucurbitaeeae) ,  is  used  in 
Brazil,  under  the  name  of  tayuya,  in  syphilis,  etc. 
{N.  R.,  1877,  234)  ;  also,  under  the  same  name, 
the  root  of  the  Trianosperma  ficifolia,  Mart.  (Caya^ 
poina  martiana,  Cogn. ) ,  also  of  the  fam.  Cucurbi- 
taceas  (P.  J.,  x.  667),  and  probably  various  other 
roots.  In  T.  ficifolia  two  alkaloids,  trianosper- 
mine  and  trianospermitine,  and  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, tayuyin,  have  been  found  by  Peckoldt  (P.  J., 
x.  667 ) ,  and  in  T.  dermophylla  a  green  resin,  bitter 
extractive,  and  tannic  acid  were  found  by  the  same 
investigator.  (B.  G.  T.,  lxxxiv.,  xci.  See  also 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxiv. ) 

Tea.  The,  Fr.  Thee,  G. — The  plant  which 
furnishes  tea — Thea  chinensis,  L.  ( Camellia  the- 
ifera,  Griff.,  G.  Thea,  Link ) — is  an  evergreen  shrub 
belonging  to  the  fam.  Ternstroemiaceae.  It  is 
usually  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  though  capa- 
ble, in  a  favorable  situation,  of  attaining  the 
height  of  thirty  feet.  It  has  numerous  alternate 
branches,  furnished  with  elliptical-oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, pointed  leaves,  which  are  serrate  except 
at  the  base,  smooth  on  both  sides,  green,  shining, 
marked  with  one  rib- and  many  transverse  veins, 
and  supported  alternately  upon  short  footstalks. 
They  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are 
either  solitary  or  supported,  two  or  three  together, 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  considera- 
ble size,  not  unlike  those  of  the  myrtle  in  appear- 
ance, consisting  of  a  short  green  calyx  with  five  or 
six  lobes,  of  a  corolla  with  from  four  to  nine  large 
unequal  snow-white  petals,  of  numerous  stamens 
with  yellow  anthers  and  connected  at  their  base, 
and  of  a  pistil  with  a  three-parted  style.  The  fruit 
is  a  three-celled  and  three-seeded  capsule.  It  has 
not  been  certainly  determined  whether  more  than 
one  species  of  the  tea  plant  exists.  Linnaeus  admit- 
ted two  species — T.  Bohea  and  T.  viridis — differing 
in  the  number  of  their  petals;  but  this  ground  of 
distinction  is  untenable,  as  the  petals  are  known 
to  vary  very  much  in  the  same  plant.  Ilayne 
makes  three  species — T.  stricta,  T.  Bohea,  and  T. 
viridis — which  are  distinguished  severally  by  the 
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shape  of  their  leaves  and  fruit  and  the  direction 
of  the  footstalk.  De  Candolle  admits  but  one 
species,  with  two  varieties, — the  viridis  or  green 
tea,  with  "  lanceolate  flat  leaves,  three  times  as 
long  as  they  are  broad,"  and  the  Bohea,  with 
"  elliptical-oblong,  subrugose  leaves,  twice  as  long 
as  broad."  Lindley  recognizes  the  two  Linnaan 
species,  distinguishing  them  by  the  leaves,  which 
in  T.  viridis  are  acuminate,  and  emarginate  at 
the  apex,  and  in  T.  Bohea  are  smaller,  flatter, 
darker  green,  with  small  serratures,  and  terminate 
gradually  in  a  point,  but  are  not  at  all  acuminate 
or  emarginate.    (Flora  Medica,  120.) 

The  tea  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  cultivated  in  both  countries,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  former.  In  Japan  it  forms 
hedge  rows  around  the  rice  and  corn  fields;  in 
China,  whence  immense  quantities  of  tea  are  ex- 
ported, whole  fields  are  devoted  to  its  culture. 
It  is  propagated  from  the  seeds,  which  are  planted 
in  holes  at  certain  distances,  six  or  eight  seeds 
being  placed  in  each  hole,  in  order  to  secure  the 
growth  of  one.  In  three  years  the  plant  yields 
leaves  for  collection,  and  in  six  attains  the  height 
of  a  man.  When  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  it 
is  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  numerous  shoots 
which  issue  from  the  stump  may  afford  a  larger 
product  of  the  leaves.  These  are  picked  sepa- 
rately by  hand.  Three  harvests,  according  to 
Kaempfer,  are  usually  made  during  the  year: 
the  first  at  the  end  of  February,  the  second  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  third  in  June.  As  the 
youngest  leaves  are  the  best,  the  product  of  the 
first  collection  is  most  valuable,  while  that  of 
the  third,  consisting  of  the  oldest  leaves,  is  com- 
paratively little  esteemed.  Sometimes  only  one 
or  two  harvests  are  made;  but  care  is  always 
taken  to  assort  the  leaves  according  to  their  age, 
and  thus  originate  numerous  commercial  varieties 
of  tea.  The  character  of  the  plant,  dependent 
upon  the  soil,  situation,  climate,  and  culture,  ha8 
also  a  great  influence  upon  the  value  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  said  that  the  best  tea  is  procured  from  the 
shrubs  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  steep  hills 
with  a  southern  exposure.  Though  the  plant 
grows  both  about  Pekin  in  the  north  and  Canton 
in  the  south  of  China,  it  is  said  to  attain  greater 
perfection  in  the  intermediate  country,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nankin,  for  instance,  where  the 
climate  is  neither  so  cold  as  in  the  first-mentioned 
vicinity  nor  so  hot  as  in  the  second.  Some  of  the 
commercial  varieties  have  their  origin  in  this 
cause,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  though  the 
fact  has  not  been  certainly  proved,  that  difference 
in  species  may  be  another  source  of  diversity. 
After  having  been  gathered,  the  leaves  are  dried 
by  artificial  heat  in  shallow  iron  pans,  from  which 
they  are  removed  while  still  hot,  and  rolled  with 
the  fingers,  or  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  the  form  in  which  they  are  found 
in  commerce.  For  further  particulars  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  see  P.  J.,  1871,  386.  The 
odor  of  the  tea  leaves  themselves  is  very  slight, 
and  it  is  customary  to  mix  with  them  the  flowers 
of  certain  aromatic  plants,  as  those  of  the  orange, 
different  species  of  jasmine,  the  rose,  Osmanthus 
fragrans,  Lour.  (Olea  fragrans,  Thunb.),  of  the 
Oleacero,  and  Camellia  Sasanqua  (Thunb.?),  in 
order  to  render  them  pleasant  to  the  smell.  The 
flowers  are  afterwards  separated  by  sifting  or 
otherwise.  (See  P.  ./.,  xv.  112.)  Under  the 
name  of  flowers  of  tea  was  at  one  time  sold 
a  waste  product  consisting  of  the  hair  of  young 
leaves,  but  Teeently  the  flowers  themselves  have 


been  used  to  make  a  beverage  (P.  J.,  71,  p. 
453).  The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  Brazil  and  into  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  Samples  of  Himalaya  tea, 
chemically  examined  by  T.  Zoeller,  were  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  Chinese  product,  containing 
at  least  5  per  cent,  of  theine  and  5.38  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  (P.  J.,  1871,  162.)  Attempts  have  been 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  to 
introduce  tea  culture  into  the  United  States. 

(An  elaborate  article  on  tea,  with  methods  of 
cultivation,  etc.,  by  Wm.  B.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  will  be  found  in  A.  J.  P.,  1903,  p.  79.) 

Bush  Tea  and  Honig  Thee,  used  at  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  are  the 
dried  leaves  and  tops  of  several  species  of  Cyclopia, 
among  which  are  0.  subtemata,  Vog.,  G.  latifolia, 
DC,  C.  genistoides,  Vent.,  and  G.  sessiliflora, 
Eckl.  and  Zeyh.  (Fam.  Leguminosae) .  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Henry  G.  Greenish,  they  do 
not  contain  theine,  but  a  glucosidal  body,  cyclopin, 
CjjsHaaOia.     (P.  J.,  xi.  549.) 

The  gross  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  amounted  to 
112,905,541  lbs.,  valued  at  $18,229,310.  In  1886, 
England  imported  145,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  from 
China,  and  81,000,000  lbs.  from  India.  Numerous 
varieties  exist  in  commerce,  differing  in  the  shape 
communicated  by  rolling,  in  color,  in  flavor,  or  in 
strength;  but  they  may  be  all  arranged  in  the 
two  divisions  of  green  and  black  teas,  which,  at 
least  in  their  extremes,  differ  so  much  in  proper- 
ties that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  same  species. 

Under  the  name  of  tea  oil  there  has  appeared 
in  the  London  markets  a  Chinese  fixed  oil  said 
to  be  derived  from  Camellia  drupifera,  Lour.  (C. 
oleifera,  Wall. ) ,  a  detailed  description  of  which, 
with  tests,  may  be  found  in  the  P.  J.,  vol.  xvi. 
634.  A  similar  oil  is  prepared  in  Japan  from  the 
seeds  of  Camellia  japonica,  L.    (Ibid.,  637,  764.) 

Properties. — Green  tea  is  characterized  by  a 
dark  green  color,  sometimes  inclining  more  or  less 
to  blue  or  brown.  It  has  a  peculiar,  refreshing, 
somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  an  astringent, 
slightly  pungent,  and  agreeably  bitterish  taste. 
Its  infusion  has  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  with 
the  odor  and  taste  of  the  leaves.  According  to 
Warington,  who  examined  numerous  varieties ,  of 
tea  carefully,  both  by  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
cal tests,  many  of  the  green  teas  imported  into 
Great  Britain  owe  their  color  to  a  powdery  coat- 
ing, consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  Prussian 
blue;  others  to  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  yel- 
lowish vegetable  substance:  and  others,  again,  to 
calcium  sulphate  alone.  (P.  J.,  iv.  37.)  Black 
tea  is  distinguished  by  a  dark  brown  color.  It 
is  usually  less  firmly  rolled  and  lighter  than  the 
green,  and  contains  the  petioles  of  the  plant  min- 
gled with  the  leaves.  Its  odor  is  fainter,  and  of 
a  somewhat  different  character,  though  still  fra- 
grant. Its  taste,  like  that  of  green  tea,  is  astrin- 
gent and  bitterish,  but  is  less  pungent,  and  to 
many  persons  less  agreeable.  To  hot  water  _  it 
imparts  a  brown  color,  with  its  sensible  properties 
of  taste  and  odor.  These  vary  exceedingly  in 
degree  in  the  different  varieties,  and  some  black 
teas  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  aromatic  or 
agreeable  flavor.  According  to  Blyth,  green  tea 
is  prepared  from  young  leaves  which  are  roasted 
over  a  wood  fire  within  an  hour  or  two  after  being 
gathered ;  while  the  black  tea  leaves,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  they  have  been  plucked,  during  which 
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time  they  undergo  a  sort  of  fermentation;  the 
leaves  then  pass  through  certain  processes,  and 
are  slowly  dried  over  charcoal  fires.  (Wynter 
Blyth,  Foods,  Composition  and  Analysis,  1903.) 
A  sophisticated  tea  is  largely  exported  from 
China,  consisting  of  powdered  tea  mixed  with 
sand  and  other  earth,  and  agglutinated  with  gum ; 
that  which  is  to  pass  for  black  being  colored  with 
plumbago,  and  the  green  with  the  coating  above 
referred  to.  On  analysis,  these  teas  were  found 
to  afford  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  ashes,  while 
the  genuine  yields  only  5  per  cent.  A  very  full 
account  of  the  adulteration  of  tea  and  the  methods 
for  the  detection  of  the  same  may  be  found  in 
Allen,  Com.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  edition. 

The  analyses  below  i  by  Y.  Kozai  (Bulletin 
No.  7,  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture,  Japan) 
have  a  special  value,  owing  to  the  author's  knowl- 
edge of  tea  manufacture.  Unusual  precautions 
were  taken  in  sampling  the  leaves,  to  insure 
strictly  parallel  specimens  being  taken.  The  fig- 
ures refer  to  the  moisture-free  leaves  in  each  case. 

Eochleder  found  also  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
he  calls  boheic  acid,  C7Hio06.  According  to  Sten- 
house,  the  tannin  of  tea,  though  always  accom- 
panied by  a  little  gallic  acid,  differs  essentially 
;rom  that  of  galls;  not  being,  like  it,  a  glucoside, 
mi  yielding,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
i  dark  brown  substance,  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
(See  A.  J.  P.,  1862,  254.)  For  article  on  the 
nethods  of  analysis  of  tea  and  a  series  of  analyses 
)f  different  varieties,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1887,  626.  The 
'olatile  oil  is  citron-yellow,  lighter  than  water, 
las  a  strong  odor  of  the  tea  plant,  solidifies  easily 
>y  cold,  and  resinifies  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is 
>robably  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  depend 
he  effects  of  tea  upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence 
'Id  teas  are  less  energetic  than  the  recently  im- 
lorted;  and  it  is  said  that  the  fresh  leaves  have 
ften  produced  dangerous  effects  in  China.  Never- 
heless,  the  tannic  acid  is  not  without  influence 
pon  the  system;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  extractive  contributes  to  the  peculiar  influ- 
nce  of  this  valuable  product.  Of  these  active 
lgredients,  the  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  and  ex- 
ractive  are  found  most  largely,  according  to  the 
nalysis  of  Mulder,  in  the  green  tea.  Theine, 
8H10N4O2,  is  a  crystallizable  principle  discovered 
y  Oudry.  It  was  afterwards  proved  by  Jobst  to 
a,ve  the  same  composition  as  caffeine  (trimethyl 
mthine).  (See  Coffee,  Ilex,  Kola  Nuts,  and  C-ua- 
ina,  page  605.)    According  to  Mulder,  it  exists 

tea  combined  with  tannic  acid.  Theine  has  a 
ebly  bitter  taste;  is,  in  the  state  of  crystals, 
luble  in  46  parts  of  water,  53  of  alcohol,  and 
"ghtly  soluble  in  ether;  melts  at  about  236.8°  C. 
158.3°  F. ) ,  and  at  178°  C.  (352.4°  F.)  sublimes 

white  vapors,  which  condense  in  minute  needles, 
om  its  aqueous  solution  the  following  reagents 
ecipitate  it;   phospho-molybdic  acid,  yellow  pre- 


cipitate; iodine  with  potassium  iodide,  dirty 
brown  precipitate;  platinum  chloride,  yellow  hair- 
like crystals  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
slowly  separating;  auric  and  mercuric  chlorides 
and  silver  nitrate  also  give  precipitates.  Infusion 
of  galls  causes  a  deposit  of  theine  tannate,  which 
is  again,  however,  dissolved  by  heating  the  water. 
Kossel  discovered  in  1888  a  related  principle, 
theophylline  (dimethylxanthine) ,  but  only  in  very 
small  amounts.  It  is  now  made  synthetically  and 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine.  (See  Theocine) . 

The  proportion  of  theine  found  in  tea  varies 
considerably,  the  general  range  being  from  three 
to  four  per  cent.  India  and  Ceylon  tea  usually 
contain  slightly  more  than  four  per  cent. 

Tea  is  astringent  and  gently  excitant,  and 
exerts  a  decided  influence  over  the  nervous  system, 
evinced  by  the  feelings  of  comfort  and  even  ex- 
hilaration which  it  produces,  and  the  unnatural 
wakefulness  to  which  it  gives  rise  when  taken  in 
unusual  quantities  or  by  those  unaccustomed  to 
its  use.  It  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  bever- 
age. Taken  moderately,  and  by  healthy  individ- 
uals, it  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  harmless; 
but  long  continued  in  excessive  quantity  it  is 
capable  of  inducing  unpleasant  nervous  and  dys- 
peptic symptoms.  Green  tea  is  decidedly  more  in- 
jurious in  these  respects  than  black,  and  should 
be  avoided  by  dyspeptic  individuals,  and  by  those 
whose  nervous  systems  are  peculiarly  excitable. 
As  a  medicine,  tea  may  sometimes  be  given  ad- 
vantageously in  diarrhoea,  and  a  strong  infusion 
will  often  be  found  to  relieve  nervous  headache. 
An  extract  is  made  from  it  in  China  which  is  said 
to  be  useful  in  fevers.  ( See  Fluidextractum 
Camellice,  National  Formulary.) 

Tegmin. — Under  this  name  a  surgical  dressing 
has  been  recommended;  it  is  an  emulsion  made 
from  yellow  wax,  one  part;  acacia,  two  parts; 
water,  three  parts ;  it  also  contains  5  per  cent,  of 
zinc  oxide  and  a  little  wool  fat.  It  is  used  as  a 
protective  and  vehicle  for  skin  remedies. 

Telfairia  Pedata,  Hook.  (Joliffa  africana, 
Delile.) — The  seeds  of  this  East  African  plant 
yield  a  deep  yellow  fragrant  oil,  of  specific  gTavity 
0.918,  containing  telfairic  acid.  (Chem.  Zeit. 
R.,  xxiv.  24.) 

Tellurium.  (Te.  Atomic  weight,  126.6.) — The 
first  physiological  investigations  as  to  the  action 
of  tellurium  were  made  by  Hansen  (Chem.  Qaz., 
1854),  who  found  that  the  potassium  tellurate 
produces  in  dogs  vomiting,  with  stupor,  and  that 
in  the  dose  of  one  grain  three  times  a  day  it 
causes  in  man  cardiac  oppression,  nausea,  some 
salivation,  with  a  pronounced  garlic-like  odor  of 
the  breath.  These  investigations  have  been  ex- 
tended and  confirmed  by  William  J.  Gies  (M.  A., 
June,  1901),  who  found  that  in  doses  of  one-third 
of  a  grain  per  kilogramme  sodium  tellurate 
caused   in  the  dog  vomiting,   diarrhcea,  uncon- 


1  Analyses  of  Tea  (percentage  composition). 


fcffeine  or  Theine  

)ther  Extract  

tot-water  Extract  

annin  (as  Gallotannic  Acid) 
ther  Nitrogen  Free  Extract. 

rude  Protein  

rude  Fibre  

Ish  

lburainoid  Nitrogen  

afFeine  Nitrogen  

raido-nitrogen  

Total  Nitrogen  


Unprepared  Leaves 


3.30 
6.49 
50.97 
12.91 
27.86 
37.33 
10.44 
4.97 
4.11 
0.96 
0.91 
0.97 


Green  Tea. 


3.20 
5.52 
53.74 
10.64 
31.43 
37.43 
10.06 
4.92 
3.94 
0.93 
1.13 
6.99 


Black  Tea. 


3.30 
5.82 
47.23 
4.89 
35.39 
38.90 
10.07 
4.93 
4.11 
0.96 
1.16 
6.22 
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Bciousness,  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  death,  with 
pronounced  inflammatory  changes  in  the  intes- 
tines and  kidneys  similar  to  those  seen  after 
arsenic.  Characteristic  was  the  pigmentation  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  metallic  tellurium. 
During  life  the  brown  or  greenish  discoloration 
of  urine  and  the  very  pronounced  garlicky  odor 
of  the  breath  were  almost  diagnostic.  The  con- 
tinuous administration  of  minute  doses  had  no 
effect  upon  metabolism,  but  if  the  amount  in- 
gested was  increased,  gastro-intestinal  irritation 
with  restlessness  soon  appeared.  Tellurium  was 
found  in  the  faeces,  urine,  breath,  and  skin  secre- 
tions. In  man  drowsiness,  nausea,  and  constipa- 
tion seemed  to  result  from  the  remedy,  given  in 
doses  up  to  half  a  grain.  There  was  also  a 
marked  anhidrotic  action,  even  in  healthy  men, 
appearing  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  dose.  Potassium  tellurate  is  an 
efficient  remedy  for  the  arrest  of  colliquative 
sweating,  but  the  pronounced  alliaceous  odor 
which  it  imparts  to  the  breath,  and  even  to  the 
perspiration,  greatly  interferes  with  its  use. 
Dose  of  potassium  or  sodium  tellurate,  one-sixth 
to  one-half  of  a  grain   (0.01-0.032  Gm.). 

Tephrosia.  Cracca  virginiana,  L.  (T.  virgin- 
iana,  Pers.)  Turkey  Pea.  Wild  Pea.  Catgut. 
Goat's  Rue.  Hoary  Pea.  Devil's  Shoestring. 
Tephrosie,  Fr.,  G.  (Fam.  Leguminosee. ) — Several 
species  of  Cracca  are  employed  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  though  unknown  in  general  com- 
merce. They  are  leguminous  plants,  shrubby  or 
herbaceous,  with  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  and 
flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes.  They 
are  generally  possessed  of  cathartic  properties, 
their  leaves  or  roots  being  employed.  Plugge 
(Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1897,  560)  examined  the  root  of 
T.  macropoda  and  found  a  poisonous  active  prin- 
ciple, not  identical  with  cytisine.  Cracca,  vir- 
giniana, L.,  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  It  is  a  foot  or  two  high,  with, 
pubescent  stems  and  leaves  and  handsome  ter- 
minal flowers.  (See  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.,  237.) 
The  roots,  which  are  slender,  long,  and  matted, 
are  tonic  and  aperient,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
ujed  by  the  Indians  as  a  vermifuge,  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction. 

Terpinol. — This  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  a 
mixture  of  terpenes  with  variable  proportions  of 
an  alcohol,  terpineol,  C10H17OH.  It  forms  a  color- 
less oily  substance  with  a  hyacinthine  odor;  it  is 
produced  by  boiling  terpin  with  diluted  mineral 
acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  Terpinol  has  been  used 
in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  and  is  especially 
commended  by  Lazarus  when  there  is  much  irri- 
tation of  the  membrane  with  scanty  secretion. 
Janowsky  states  that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
haemoptysis.  The  dose  is  three  to  five  minims 
(0.2-0.3  Cc.)  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  four 
hours,  administered  in  capsules. 

Terraline.  Terroline. — A  liquid  proprietary 
petroleum  product,  odorless  and  tasteless,  used 
internally  in  emulsions,  in  the  dose  of  from  one 
to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75-7."  Cc).  See  Petro- 
latum Liquidum,  page  924. 

Testa  Praeparata.  Prepared  Oyster-shell. 
Magistdre  de  Coquilles  (d'ecailles)  d'Huitres,  Fr. 
Prdparirte  Austerschalen,  G. — "Take  of  Oyster- 
shell  a  convenient  quantity.  Free  the  Oyster-shell 
from  extraneous  matter,  wash  it  with  boiling 
water,  and,  having  reduced  it  to  a  fine  powder, 
treat  this  in  the  manner  directed  for  Prepared 
Chalk."  V.  S.  1870.    Prepared  oyster-shell  differs 


from  prepared  chalk  in  containing  animal  matter, 
which,  being  very  intimately  blended  with  cal- 
cium carbonate,  is  supposed  by  some  physicians 
to  render  the  preparation  more  acceptable  to  a 
delicate  stomach.  It  is  given  as  an  antacid  in 
diarrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  grains 
(0.65-2.6  Gm.)  or  more,  frequently  repeated. 
A  preparation  was  introduced  into  use  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  Castillon's  powders, 
consisting  of  sago,  salep,  and  tragacanth,  each, 
in  powder,  a  drachm,  prepared  oyster-shell  a  scru- 
ple, and  sufficient  cochineal  to  give  color  to  the 
mixture.  A  drachm  of  this  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  the  decoction  used  ad  libitum  as  a  diet 
in  chronic  bowel  affections. 

Tetragastris.  Tetragastris  panamensis  (Engl.). 
Hedwigia  balsamifera  (Engl.).  Bois  Cochon,  or 
Sucrier  de  Montagne,  Fr.  (Fam.  Burseraeeae. ) 
This  native  of  the  Antilles  has  been  examined  by 
Gaucher, Combemale,  ..nd  Marestang  (France  Med., 
October,  1888),  who  find  in  it  an  alkaloid  and  a 
resin.  The  extract  of  the  root  and  stems  produces 
in  the  guinea  pig  rapid  and  considerable  lowering 
of  temperature,  progressive  paralysis,  general  con- 
vulsions, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  respiratory  irreg- 
ularity, and  cardiac  paresis.  The  alkaloid  was 
found  to  be  a  convulsive  agent,  acting  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  The  resin,  which  seemed  much  more 
active  than  the  alkaloid,  acted  as  a  paralyzant. 

Tetranthera. — From  the  bark  of  the  lauraeeous 
plant,  T.  citrata  (T.  Brawa,  Bl.,  T.  intermedin, 
Bl. ),  J.  D.  Filippo  has  extracted  an  alkaloid. 
lauro-tetanine.     (See  A.  Pharm.,  1898,  601.) 

Teucrium.   Teucrium  Chamwdrys,  L.  German- 
der. Chamwdrys.   Petit  Chene,  Fr.  Edlar,  Gaman- 
derlein,  Frauenbiss,  G. — A  small  European  labiate, 
which  has  been  employed  as  a  mild  corroborant 
in  uterine,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, and  intermittent  fevers.     Germander  was 
an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder,  noted  as 
a  remedy  in  gout.     This  powder,  according  to 
the  original  prescription,  consisted  of  equal  parts 
of  the  roots  of  Aristolochia  rotunda,  L.,  and  J 
Gentiana  lutea,  L.,  of  the  tops  and  leaves  of 
Teucrium   Chamwdrys,   L.,   and   Erjthrwa  Cen-  ■ 
taurium  (L.),  Pers.,  and  of  the  leaves  of  Ajuga 
Chamwpitys,  Schreb.,  or  ground  pine.    The  dose 
was  a  drachm  every  morning  before  breakfast  for 
three  months,  then  forty  grains  for  three  months^ 
afterwards  half  a  drachm  for  six  months,  and 
finally  half  a  drachm  every  other  day  for  a  year.; 
(Parr.)     Two  other  species  of  Teucrium  have 
been  used  in  medicine, — T.  Marum,  L.,  cat  thyme, 
or  Syrian  herb  mastich,  indigenous  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  T.  Scordium,  L.,  or  water  ger-i 
mander,  growing  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
same  continent.    The  former  is  a  warm,  stimu- 
lating,  aromatic   bitter,   and   has  been  recom- 
mended in   hysteria,  amenorrhcea,  and  nervous 
debility;  the  latter  has  the  odor  of  garlic,  and  £ 
bitter,  somewhat  pungent  taste,  and  was  formerly 
highly  esteemed  as  a  corroborant  in  low  forms  o\ 
disease;   but  neither  of  them  is  now  much  em 
ployed.    T.  Marum  is  an  errhine,  and  was  for] 
merly  an  ingredient  of  the  Pulvis  Asari  Composi 
tus.    The  dose  of  either  of  the  three  species  i 
about  half  a  drachm  (2.0  Gm.)._  A  plant  said  tj 
have  been  used  advantageously  in  cholera  in  th 
Levant,  a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  to  Paris 
proved  to  be  Teucrium  Polium,  L.   (/.  P-  "\ 
xv.  352.)     Moorhof   (Ph.  Cent.,  1893,  89)  pn 
pared  a  purified  liquid  extract  from  T.  Scordiun 
and  named  it  teucrin,  which  he  recommends  1 
the  treatment  of  fungoid  diseases  and  abscessed 
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Tfol  is  an  argillaceous  earth,  containing  free 
jelatinous  silica,  which  is  largely  used  in  North- 
irn  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  It  has  been 
trongly  recommended  by  Lahache  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  emulsifying  tar  oil  and  for  disinfecting 
mrposes. 

Thalictrum. — It  appears  probable  that  many 
ipecies  of  this  genus  ( Fam.  Banunculacea? )  have 
xtive  medicinal  or  toxic  properties.  In  1879  Hen- 
iot  and  Doassans  asserted  that  they  had  sepa- 
ated  from  the  roots  of  the  Thalictrum  macro- 
'.arpuin,  Gren.,  a  crystalline  yellow  substance, 
laving  very  pronounced  toxic  principles,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  curare;  and  subsequently  stated 
[C.  R.  8.  B.,  18S0)  that  this  substance  really 
onsists  of  two  principles, — an  alkaloid,  thalic- 
rine,  obtained  in  the  form  of  prismatic  needles, 
nsoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming 
irystalline  salts  with  acids,  and  macrocarpin, 
i  yellow  crystalline  body,  soluble  in  water,  repre- 
enting  the  coloring  principle  of  thalictrum. 
Subsequently  berberine  was  found  by  Doassans 
rad  Mousset  in  Thalictrum  flavum,  L.,  Fen  Rue 
ir  Monk's  Rhubarb,  macrocarpin  being,  according 
;o  this  authority,  very  closely  allied  to  berberine, 
rat  differing  in  that  its  color  is  not  affected  by 
immonia.  Rochebrune  (Toxicolog.  Africaine,  i.) 
ms  found  both  thalictrine  and  macrocarpin  in  the 
•oots  of  Thalictrum  glaucum,  Desf.,  of  Spain. 
Fhalietrine  he  states  to  be  a  very  active  cardiac 
loison,  producing  loss  of  power,  convulsive  move- 
Dents,  irregularity  and  depression  of  the  heart's 
ieat,  and  finally  death  in  some  cases  in  convul- 
ions.  According  to  Rochebrune,  thalictrine  also 
xists  in  the  African  species  Thalictrum  rhyncho- 
arpicm,  Q.  Dillon  and  A.  Rich. 

Thalline.    Tetrahydroparaquinanisol  or  Tetra- 
lydroparamethyloxyquinoline.    C9H6H4N  ( OCH3 ) . 
'he  term  anisol  is  applied  to  the  methyl  ether  of 
>henol,    and    it    is    therefore  methyloxybenzene. 
Ikraup's    synthesis    of   quinoline,    C9H7N,  was 
ffected  by  heating  aniline  or  amidobenzene  with 
itrobenzene,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid.  By 
aking  instead   paramidoanisol,  paranitroanisol, 
lycerin,   and   sulphuric   acid,   Skraup  obtained 
araquinanisol,    CgHeNfOCHg) .     This    is  then 
reated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it 
ikes  up  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  becomes 
!9H6H4iSr  ( OCH3 ) .    The  name  thalline  was  given 
3  this  base  because  of  the  deep  green  color  pro- 
uced  by   ferric    chloride   and   other  oxidizing 
gents.     The  base  thalline  is  obtained  in  well- 
>rmed  rhombic  crystals,  which  fuse  at  40°  C. 
104°  F. ),  and  reerystallize  on  cooling.    It  shows 
neutral  reaction  and  has  a  characteristic  aro- 
latic  odor  resembling  that  of  coumarin.     It  is 
iluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Thalline  sulphate  is  a  white  crystalline  powder 
hich  loses  its  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystal  - 
zation  at  100°  C.  (212°  F)  and  melts  at  110° 
•  (230°  F.).     It  is  soluble  in  five  times  its 
eight  of  cold  water  and  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
ater,  soluble  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.    Both  solu- 
ons  turn  brownish  on  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
be  odor  of  the  sulphate  recalls  that  of  anisol. 
halline  tartrate,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
sing  at  155-°  C.   (311°  F.),  and  possessing  a 
umarin-like  odor.    It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of 
iter  and  hardly  soluble  in  alcohol.    Its  aqueous 
lution  has  an  acid  reaction. 
Thalline  tartrate  and  sulphate  are  medicinally 
uivalent.    They  are  powerful  antipyretics,  act- 
si  also,  when  in  sufficient  dose,  as  depressants 
th  upon  the  vasomotor  system  and  upon  the 


heart,  and,  according  to  A.  Robin,  checking  tissue 
waste  in  the  body,  and  having  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  attack  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
These  salts  have  been  used  in  practical  medicine, 
in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  grains  (0.26-0.5 
Gm. ),  but  are  so  prone  to  produce  disagreeable 
symptoms,  such  as  marked  cyanosis,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  albuminuria,  etc.,  that  their  employ- 
ment has  been  abandoned.  According  to  Kreis, 
in  from  4  to  4h  per  cent,  solution  they  are  active 
germicides,  and  the  frequent  use  of  urethral  in- 
jections of  the  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  chronic  gonorrhoea.  Mon- 
corvo  states  that  thalline  is  an  active  hemostatic. 

Thaiieum.  (Tl.  Atomic  weight,  202.6.)— This 
metal,  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  widely  in  nature.  The  credit  of 
its  discovery  by  Crookes  in  1861  has  been  dis- 
puted by  Lamy.  Although  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  thallium  appears  to  be  slow  they  are 
certainly  distributed  everywhere,  their  presence 
having  been  recognized  by  Lamy  by  the  green  spec- 
troscopic line  in  all  the  tissues  of  poisoned  animals. 
Small  doses  may  be  tolerated  for  a  short  time, 
but  according  to  William  Marme  have  a  cumu- 
lative effect,  so  that  after  the  continued  use  of  the 
poison  the  appetite  is  impaired,  intestinal  pain 
is  felt,  and  vomiting  occurs,  with  diarrhoea,  hem- 
orrhage, salivation,  and  emaciation.  General  de- 
bility, embarrassed  respiration,  weakness  of  the 
circulation,  disordered  muscular  action,  as  tremors 
and  want  of  co-ordination  are  added  to  the 
other  symptoms,  and,  when  the  poisoning  be- 
comes general,  conjunctivitis,  with  free  secretion 
of  mucus,  is  a  frequent  symptom.  After  death, 
small  effusions  of  blood  and  infiltration  of  the 
lungs  are  observed,  as  are  also  intense  congestion 
of  the  bowels,  copious  pericardial  effusion,  and 
ecchymoses  on  the  heart's  surface.  Cases  of  poi- 
soning in  man  have  been  extremely  few,  but  in  a 
physician  who  took  for  experimental  purposes 
from  two  to  four  grains  (0.13-0.26  Gm.)  in  a  week, 
and  a  month  later  the  same  amount  in  similar 
manner,  no  symptoms  followed  the  first  lot  taken 
except  numbness  of  the  toes  and  finger  tips.  The 
second  dose  produced  diarrhoea,  increased  numb- 
ness of  the  feet  and  hands,  extending  to  the  body, 
with  pains,  muscular  weakness,  and  tenderness 
over  the  nerve  trunks,  especially  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. As  both  lead  and  arsenic,  however, 
were  found  in  the  urine  of  this  patient,  some 
doubt  must  exist  how  far  the  symptoms  were 
really  due  to  thallium.  (Ballard,  Reports  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  1002.)  That  thallium,  how- 
ever, can  produce  widespread  general  neuritis  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  violent  pains,  espe- 
cially of  the  legs,  which  have  been  noted  by 
Lamy,  by  Combemale,  and  other  observers,  and 
also  by  the  muscular  atrophy  which  appears  to 
be  pronounced  in  chronic  poisoning  by  the  drug 
in  the  lower  animals.  Curci  indeed  claims  that 
thallium  is  exclusively  a  muscle  poison,  and  as 
long  ago  as  1874  Rabuteau  recorded  that  after 
death  from  thallium  the  muscles  did  not  respond 
to  irritation.    (See  Ed.  M.  J..  1874.) 

A  symptom  which  was  produced  in  the  lower 
animals  by  Buschke  and  by  Bettmann,  and  has 
been  reported  in  various  cases  as  occurring  in 
man,  is  loss  of  hair.  Thus,  Guinard,  in  1898, 
found  that  the  taking  of  nine  pills  of  0.05  Gm.  each 
of  the  thallium  acetate  was  followed  by  pronounced 
alopecia.  Pozzi  and  Courtade  assert  that  in  some 
cases  thallium  causes  swelling  of  the  gums  with 
a  blue  line  at  the  junction  with  the  teeth,  but 
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this  symptom  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by 
other  observers.  In  1898  Combemale  claimed 
that  in  doses  of  one  and  a  half  grains  (0.096  Gm.), 
given  at  bedtime,  thallium  acetate  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  the  colliquative  siceats  of  phthisis; 
that  it  is  effective  has  been  proved  by  Huchard 
and  others;  but  in  many  cases  it  has  produced 
severe  peripheral  pains,  loss  of  hair,  abdominal 
disturbance,  and  other  very  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. 

Thanatol.  Gucethol.  Ajacol.  Pyro-catechin- 
mono-ethyl-ether.     C6H4<°C2H5( -U        This  is 

an  oily  liquid,  homologous  with  guaiacol,  and 
having  similar  medicinal  properties.  See  page 
1507. 

Thapsia.  T.  Garganica,  L.  Thapsie,  Faux 
Fenouil,  Fr.  Thapsie,  G. — An  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  in  Southeastern  Europe,  and  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  named  from  the  isle  of  Thapsos, 
where  it  was  obtained.  Theophrastus  speaks  of 
its  root  as  emetic  and  purgative.  After  long  neg- 
lect this  plant  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  the 
French  Codex,  which  recognizes  a  Resina  Thapsiw 
prepared  by  exhausting  the  bark  of  the  root  with 
alcohol  and  evaporating  to  a  soft  extract.  From 
this  extract  the  Codex  further  directs  that  an 
Emplastrum  Thapsice  shall  be  so  prepared  as  to 
contain  7  per  cent,  of  the  resin  combined  with 
yellow  wax,  turpentine,  and  colophony.  The  bark 
of  the  root  and  the  resin  are  both  objects  of 
commerce.  The  bark  is  described  by  Stanislaus 
Martin  as  almost  always  doubly  quilled,  unless 
where  altogether  in  small  fragments,  exteriorly 
rugose  with  the  epidermis  here  and  there  detached 
in  patches  larger  or  smaller,  and  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  interiorly  smooth  and  whitish,  and  of  a 
fibrous  fracture.  The  size  of  the  pieces  varies, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  twenty-four  inches  in 
length  and  an  inch  in  circumference.  At  the  point 
where  the  root  is  attached  to  the  stem  there  is 
often  adherent  a  ligneous  fibre  about  an  inch 
long,  and  over  the  whole  surface  there  are  found 
but  few  radicles.  It  is  said  that  great  care  is 
necessary,  in  removing  the  root  from  the  bales, 
not  to  be  injured  by  the  powder  which  escapes, 
and  which  causes  itching  and  swellings  of  the  face 
and  hands.  By  submitting  thapsia  to  the  suc- 
cessive action  of  alcohol  and  ether  Pressoir  ob- 
tained two  resins.  Sulphuric  acid  colored  that 
soluble  in  alcohol  scarlet,  that  soluble  in  ether 
blue.  (J.  P.  C.,  4e  ser.,  xi.  328.)  Canzoneri  finds 
that  the  ethereal  extract  is  an  amber-colored 
svruPy  resin  possessing  vesicating  properties. 
From  it  he  has  obtained  two  acids,  octoic  or  capry- 
lie  acid,  and  thapsie  acid,  besides  a  neutral  non- 
nitrogenous  vesicating  substance.  (See  A.  J.  P., 
vol.  xiv.  325.)  Cazenave  objects  to  the  plaster 
prepared  from  the  resin,  and  kept  in  masses,  as 
it  detenorates  by  time.  He  proposes  the  follow- 
ing method  of  preparing  a  plaster  extempora- 
neously when  wanted.  Dissolve  the  resin  in  alco- 
hol, and  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  spread  it  on  a 
suitable  recipient,  which  may  be  ordinary  plaster, 
waxed,  taffetas,  or  simply  gummed  paper.  A 
single  layer  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  an 
active  revulsion,  but  the  effect  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure  by  increasing  the  number  of  layers. 
(J.  P.  C,  1868,  29.)  The  French  thapsia  plaster 
is  an  exceedingly  active  counter-irritant,  pro- 
ducing much  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  an 
fczernatous  eruption  and  intolerable  itching,  and, 
if  the  application  be  maintained,  finally  an  ulcer- 
ated and  suppurated  surface,  which  on  healing 


leaves  behind  it  pronounced  scars.  The  thera- 
peutic action  of  the  plaster  is  that  of  a  severe 
counter-irritant. 

The  resin  from  the  root  of  Thapsia  Sylphium, 
St.-Laz.,  an  Algerian  plant,  which  most  botanists 
believe  to  be  a  simple  variety  of  T.  Garganica,  L., 
is,  according  to  Herlaut,  more  active  than  that  of 
the  official  plant.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  250.) 
Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  (N,  R.,  June  and 
July,  1887)  find  in  the  root  of  Thapsia  villosa, 
L.,  a  vesicant  resin,  which  acts  more  slowly  and 
gently  than  does  that  of  T.  Garganica. 

Theobromine  =  acetyl  =  methylene  =  salicylate. 
Diurazin. — This  is  said  to  be  a  condensation 
product  containing  30  per  cent,  of  theobromine, 
55  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  and  6  per  cent,  of 
formaldehyde,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  in  doses  of  six  grains  (0.4 
Gm.). 

Thermin.  Tetr»hydro-j3-naphthylamine  Hydro- 
chloride. C10H7.H4.NH2.HCL— The  tetrahydro 
addition  compound  is  formed  when  metallic  so- 
dium is  caused  to  act  upon  naphthylamine  in 
boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution.  The  hydrochloride 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Filehne  of  Breslau, 
as  a  local  mydriatic  of  extraordinary  power.  It 
is  asserted  that  in  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution 
it  dilates  the  pupil  more  widely  than  does  atro- 
pine. 

Thermodin.  Acetyl  para-ethoxy-phenyl-ure- 
thane.  C6H4  ( 0C2Hs )  N  ( COCH3 )  C00C2H«.— A  de- 
rivative of  urethane  in  the  form  of  a  colorless, 
crystalline  powder,  fusing  at  from  86°  to  88°  C 
(186.8°-190.4°  F.),  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
used  as  an  antipyretic  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fif- 
teen grains  (0.32-1.0  Gm.). 

Thermol.  Acetyl-salieyl-phenetidin.  C17H1 
NO4. — This  substance,  proposed  by  S.  Lewis  Sum 
mers,  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odorless,  tasteles: 
powder,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  harmless  and 
active  antipyretic  and  analgesic,  and  as  such  has 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  typhow 
fever,  neuralgia,  dysmenorrhaea,  migraine,  etc.| 
also,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  tchooping  cough 
Dose,  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2-1.0  Gm.). 

Thevetia.    Yccotli.— Inhabiting  the  damp,  ho'- 
valleys  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras  is  a  large  tree 
belonging  to  the  Apocynacea,  whose  fruits  are 
known  by  the  natives  as  huesos  6  codos  de  fraile^ 
or  friar's  elbow  bones,  and  are  used  as  a  topica' 
application  in  hemorrhoids.   The  tree  is  the  Theve\ 
tia  Yccotli,  DC.    (A.  DeC,  Prodromus,  viii.  343. 
In  the  seeds  Herrera  found  a  glucoside,  there 
tin.    (A.  J.  P.,  1877,  145.)     Closely  allied  to  ?! 
Yccotli  is  T.  nereifolia,  Juss.    (Prodromus,  viip 
343),    a    tree   which    probably   grows   also  i 
Mexico,  but  has  been  found  by  botanists  chiefbi 
if  not  solely,  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Colonj 
bia,  Peru,  and  others  parts  of  South  Ameriej 
De  Vrij  very  many  years  ago  discovered  in  ill 
seeds  a  glucoside  which  was  closely  studied  1| 
Bias.      (Neues  Jahrb.  f.  Pharmacie,  Bd.  xxxi' 
1854,  1.)    He  gave  it  the  name  of  thevetin,  art 
the  formula  C54H84O24,  and  believed  it  to  be  idej 
tieal  with  ccrberin,  previously  found  by  OudemaTj 
in  Gerbera  Odallam,  Ham.,  also  an  apocynacecij 
plant.    Plugge  (A.  Pharm.,  1893,  10)  has  made 
very  thorough  study  of  the  cerberin  from  Cerbe 
Odallam,  Gaertner,'and  finds  that  it  is  not  ideiv 
cal  with  either  tanghinin  or  thevetin.    With  t 
former  it  is  isomeric,  showing  the  same  percentaj 
composition,  but  has  different  crystalline  form  ail 
melting  point,— cerberin  192°  C.  (377.6°  F.).  taj 
ghinin  182°  C.   (359.6°  F. ).     From  thevetin 
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differs  not  only  in  composition,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  decomposition  products.  Cerberin,  C27H40 
08,  is  decomposed  into  cerberetin,  CigH^O.!,  a 
citron-yellow  amorphous  powder  melting  at  85.5° 
C.  (186°  F. ),  and  glucose,  while  thevetin,  C54 
H84O24,  is  split  into  theveresin,  C48H70O17,  a  white 
powder,  and  glucose. 

Merck  (Jahresb.  fur  1892,  57)  has  described 
a  glueoside  cerberin  to  which  he  gives  the  formula 
C25H38O12.  He  states  that  it  was  obtained  from 
a  Mexican  plant,  probably  Thevetia  Yccotli. 
Whether  this  glueoside  is  identical  with  the 
thevetin  of  Bias  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  Bias 
found  that  the  thevetin  of  De  Vrij  boiled  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  splits  into  glucose  and 
theveresin,  which  has  the  formula  C48H70O17. 
Thevetin  occurs  in  minute  crystals,  odorless,  of 
bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  (twelve 
parts),  freely  so  in  boiling  water,  diluted  and 
strong  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  most  characteristic  reaction  appears  to  be 
its  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  production  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  changing 
to  a  cherry-red,  and  after  some  hours  to  a  violet 
color.  In  commerce  it  occurs  as  a  yellowish- 
white,  amorphous  bitter  powder,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Theveresin  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  These  substances  are 
active  poisons.  A  number  of  cases  of  poisoning 
by  the  seeds  of  the  East  Indian  thevetia  have 
occurred;  the  symptoms  have  been  repeated 
vomiting,  a  slow,  very  feeble  pulse,  delirium, 
convulsive  movements,  and  coma.  The  physi- 
ological action  of  the  thevetin  from  T.  nereifolia 
has  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Konig.  (A.  E. 
P.  P.,  Bd.  v.  228.) 

David  Cerna  finds  that  the  glueoside  of  T. 
Yccotli  (P.  M.  T.,  ix.  396)  with  sulphuric  acid 
affords  a  clear  greenish-yellow  solution  gradually 
passing  to  brown  and  brownish  violet,  and  finally 
becoming  a  permanent  cherry-brown  color,  which 
changes  on  the  addition  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
to  an  emerald-green  :  also  that  it  is  in  moderate 
doses  stimulant  both  to  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  but  finally  paralyzes  the  heart  muscle 
and  the  respiratory  apparatus;  that  it  causes 
cerebral  convulsions  and  spinal  paralysis,  abol- 
ishing sensation  and  reflex  activity  before  volun- 
tary movement  by  an  influence  upon  the  sensory 
nerves  or  spinal  tract.  Zotos  N.  Zotos  (In.  Dis., 
Dorpat,  1892)  states  that  cerberin  belongs 
physiologically  to  the  digitalin  group. 

thialdine. '  C6Hi3NS2.— This     substance,  ob- 
tained when  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  upon  alde- 
hyde-ammonia in  aqueous  solution,  forms  crys- 
tals melting  at  43°  C.  (109.4°  F.) ,  which  are  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol. 
It  has*  been  investigated  by  Lusini,  who  found  it 
a.  general    paralyzing   agent,   acting  powerfully 
upon  the  heart,   which   it   arrests   in  diastole; 
while  carbothialdinr.  C5H10N2S2.  formed  by  the 
Wtion  of  carbon  disulpnide  in  alcoholic  solution 
upon    aldehyde-ammonia,   acts    as    a  tetanizing 
i?ent   and    does    not    affect   the    heart.  (See 
Nouv.  Rem.,'  Nov.  1890.) 
Thigenol. — This   proposed  substitute  for  ich- 
hyol  is  said  to  be  the  sodium  salt  of  a  sulpbonic 
icid  of  a  synthetic  sulphur  oil,  and  has  been  used 
n  20  per'  cent,  ointment  for  the  treatment  of 
formatitis,   prurigo,   and  other  diseases  of  the 
kin.    (E.  T.  W.,  1902,  No.  6.) 

Thilanin.— This  substance  is  said  to  be  made 
>y  the  action  of  sulphur  upon  lanolin.  It  is  of 
he  consistence  of  lanolin,  of  a  brownish  color 


and  peculiar  odor.  It  is  said  not  to  be  irritating, 
and  has  been  used  without  dilution  with  asserted 
excellent  results  in  chronic  eczema  and  other  skin 
eruptions  in  which  uncombined  sulphur  has  been 
employed. 

Thiocol.      Potassium     Guaiacol  Hulphonaie. 
(  OH 

CeH3  -J  OCH3.     This  is  a  fine  white  powder,  having 
{  SO3K 

a  taste  at  first  bitter  and  afterwards  sweetish; 
readily  soluble  in  water;  containing  about  60 
per  cent,  of  guaiacol.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  not  irritant  to  the  gastric  or  other  mucous 
membranes.  Its  freedom  from  odor,  ready  absorp- 
tion and  non-irritant  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  among  its  recommendations  that  have 
been  •  reported  by  its  introducers.  The  original 
commendation  of  it  by  C.  Schwartz  (K.  T.  W., 
1898),  in  tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  has  been  confirmed  by  various 
clinicians.  Forty-five  grains  (3.0  Gm.)  of  it  may 
be  given  during  the  day,  increased  to  one  hundred 
grains   (6.5  Gm.)   a  day. 

Thiol. — This  is  a  thin,  dark  brown,  neutral 
liquid,  with  an  odor  somewhat  like  that  of  Rus- 
sia leather,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
1.082  to  1.089;  its  aqueous  solution  is  trans- 
parent, froths  when  shaken,  and  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  strong  alcohol ;  it  is  also  feebly  solu- 
ble in  glycerin.  On  evaporation,  liquid  thiol 
yields  about  40  per  cent,  of  dried  thiol.  It  is 
prepared  from  paraffin  oils  of  from  0.89  to  0.90 
sp.  gr.,  which  are  treated  with  sulphur  at  high 
temperatures.  The  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
(olefins,  etc.)  are  alone  attacked,  and  these  are 
then  extracted  by  suitable  solvents  from  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons.  They  are  then  acted 
upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  low  tem- 
peratures, and  the  thiol  separated  out  by  the 
addition  of  ice.  It  may  then  be  evaporated  in 
vacuo  to  either  thiolum  liquidum  or  thiolum  sic- 
cum.  It  is  asserted  that  thiol  possesses  the 
remedial  properties  of  iehthyol,  and  is  superior 
on  account  of  being  odorless.  It  has  been  used  in 
eczema,  syphilitic  and  other  superficial  ulcerations, 
acute  infiltration  of  joints,  sprains,  contusions,  ery- 
sipelas, etc.,  precisely  as  has  iehthyol.  The  liquid 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  solution  or  ointment; 
the  dried  thiol  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  pow- 
der. In  rheumatism  thiol  has  been  given  in- 
ternally in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  minims  (0.3- 
0.6  Cc. ),  or  the  dried  preparation  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.). 

Thiolinic  Acid. — This  is  a  darkish  green 
extract-like  mass,  having  the  odor  of  mustard, 
which  has  been  called  sulphurated  linseed  oil. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water:  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
alkaline  combinations,  especially  with  the  sodium 
salts,  have  been  recommended  as  substitutes  for 
thiol  and  iehthyol. 

Thiophene  (C4H4S)  was  recognized  by  Vic- 
tor Meyer  in  18S3  as  being  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  benzene  as  produced  from  coal  tar, 
and  because  of  the  similarity  of  properties  ad- 
hering very  closely  to  it  through  all  reactions. 
It  can  be  separated  by  shaking  up  the  benzene 
with  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  until  the  addition  of  a  little  isatine 
no  longer  produces  a  blue  color  (indophenin  re- 
action). Thiophene  is  a  colorless,  mobile  oil, 
of  faint  odor,  and  boils  at  84°  C.  (183.2°  F.l. 
Just  as  benzene  is  accompanied  in  coal  tar  by 
toluene,  xylene,  and  higher  homologues.  so  thio- 
phene is  accompanied  by  thiotolcne  (mcthyl-thio- 
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phene),  C4H3S.CH3,  and  thioxene  (dimethyl-thio- 
phene),  C4H2S. ( CH3 ) 2.  Thiophene  and  its  homo- 
logues  yield  a  large  number  of  brilliant  dye  colors 
analogous  to  those  derived  from  benzene.  It  was 
first  physiologically  tested  by  A.  Heffter  (A.  G. 
P.,  39,  420),  who  found  that  it  appeared  in  the 
urine,  and  lessened  the  elimination  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  urine.  E.  Spiegler  {Th.  M.,  Feb. 
1892)  has  employed  in  skin  diseases — 1,  Sodium 
thiophene  sulphonate,  C4H3S — NaSOs;  2,  Thio- 
phenediiodide,  C4H2I2S.  The  first  of  these  com- 
pounds is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  containing 
33  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  having  a  feeble,  disagree- 
able odor.  It  was  found  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment to  act  very  well  in  prurigo  with  eczema. 
Thiophenediiodide  occurs  in  tabular  crystals, 
melting  at  40.5°  C.  (105°  F.),  having  a  charac- 
teristic, not  disagreeable  odor,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  feebly  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  warm  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  cold  alcohol;  containing  75.5  per  cent,  of 
iodine  and  9.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  was 
found  to  be  antiseptic  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
pounds suggested  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Thioresorcin.  CeH4(OS)2. — A  yellowish-gray 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  made  by  fusing  to- 
gether one  molecule  of  resorcinol  and  two  mole- 
cules of  sulphur.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform,  but  has  given  rise  to 
unpleasant  symptoms. 

Thiosapol. — -Soap  containing  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  in  combination,  used  in  treating 
skin  diseases. 

Thiosinamin.    Allyl-sulpho-urea.  Allylsulpho- 

carbamide.  CS  j  nh^C3H5)-  This  oceurs  in 
colorless  nionoclinic  or  rhombic  crystals,  of  a  bit- 
ter taste  and  feeble  garlic-like  odor.  It  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  possesses  no  bactericidal 
properties,  and  in  the  doses  in  which  it  has  been 
used  seems  to  exert  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  general  system,  except  upon  the  blood  making- 
organs.  Several  hours  after  its  injection  the 
leucocytes  in  the  blood  are  greatly  diminished  in 
number,  falling,  according  to  Hebra,  in  some 
cases  from  14,000  to  4000.  This  condition  lasts, 
however,  but  a  short  time,  and  is  followed  by  a 
pronounced  hyperleucocytosis.  During  the  latter 
period  a  very  pronounced  destruction  and  absorp- 
tion of  exudates  and  of  cicatricial  and  other 
poorly  nourished  tissues  occur. 

It  was  introduced  originally  into  medicine  by 
Von  Hebra  (Intemat.  klin.  Rundschau,  Sept. 
1892)  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  old  cica- 
trices, and  has  been  used  by  many  clinicians  in 
the  treatment  of  lupus,  chronic  glandular  in- 
flammations, keloid,  urethral  strictures,  corneal 
opacities  and  sclerotic  conditions  of  the  ear  with 
consequent  deafness.  Unna  has  also  employed  it 
locally  in  the  form  of  the  5  to  20  per  cent,  soap 
or  plaster  in  fibrous  tumors,  keloid,  leprous,  and 
syphilitic  lesions,  and  in  smallpox  scars.  Its 
local  application  may  be  continued  for  some 
hours  and  is  said  not  to  produce  irritation  or 
pain.  It  has  been  given  by  the  mouth  in  cap- 
sules in  doses  of  one-half  to  three  grains  (0.032- 
0.2  Gm.),  or*  hypodermically  in  one  to  four 
grains  (0.065-0.26  Gm.),  in  a  10  to  15  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  preferably  administered 
in  the  jntrascapular  or  gluteal  region.  Considera- 
ble pain  is  produced  by  the  injection.  In  super- 
ficial diseases  injections  may  well  be  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lesion.    According  to  K. 


Lange,  thiosinamin  is  toxic  in  overdose.  Hebra 
used  the  15  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  injected 
into  the  back  in  such  quantity  that  the  patient 
receives  from  four  and  one-half  to  seven  grains 
(0.32-0.45  Gm.)  of  the  thiosinamin,  repeating  the 
injection  every  third  or  fourth  day.  A  solution 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  10  parts  in  100  parts 
of  a  sterile  mixture  of  water  and  glycerin,  which 
keeps  well  and  is  non-irritant.  As  a  full  dose, 
twelve  or  fifteen  minims  (0.7-0.9  Cc. )  of  this  solu- 
tion may  be  injected  into  a  muscle  every  third  day. 

Thiuret.  C8H7N3S2. — A  sulphurated  com- 
pound made  by  the  oxidation  of  phenyl-dithio- 
biuret ;  it  is  a  bulky,  inodorous,  crystalline  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  easily  decomposed  by  alkaline  solutions 
with  liberation  of  sulphur.  It  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  iodoform. 

Thuja.  U.  S.  1880.  Arbor  Vita:.— Thuja  occi- 
dentalis,  L.  ( Fam.  Coniferte ),  is  specifically  charac- 
terized by  the  peculiarities  of  the  leaves,  the  point- 
less cone-scales,  and  the  broad  wings  extending 
all  around  the  seeds.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  but  is  usually 
much  smaller,  and  grows  in  swampy  grounds  from 
Pennsylvania  northward  and  westward,  often 
forming  extensive  "  cedar  swamps."  In  Canada 
and  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  commonly  called  tohite  cedar,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  Chamwcyparis  thyoides  (L.), 
B.  S.  P.  ( Cupressus  thyoides,  L. ) ,  which  latter  is 
more  properly  called  Southern  white  cedar.  The 
wood  is  reddish,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  very  dura- 
ble. The  leaves,  or  small  twigs  invested  with 
the  leaves,  are  the  parts  used.  They  have  an 
agreeable  balsamic  odor,  especially  when  rubbed, 
and  a  strong,  balsamic,  camphoraceous,  bitter  taste, 
and  are  flatfish,  two-edged,  with  the  scale-like 
leaves  appressed  and  closely  imbricate  in  four 
rows,  rhombic-ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  with  a 
roundish  gland  upon  the  back.  A.  Kawalier  of 
Vienna,  found  in  them  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  princi- 
ple called  pinipicrin,  C22H36Oii,  found  also  in  Pinus 
sylvestris,  sugar,  gelatinous  matter,  a  variety  of 
wax,  resin,  and  tannic  acid;  also  a  peculiar 
crystallizable  coloring  principle,  thujin,  to  which 
he  gives  the  formula  C20H22O12.  It  is  of  a 
citron-yellow  color  and  an  astringent  taste, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  inflammable,  and  when 
its  alcoholic  solution  is  heated  with  diluted  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid  it  splits  up  into  glu- 
cose and  thujigenin, 

C20H22O12  +  H20  =  C6H1206  +  C14H12O7 
and  by  continuing  the  reaction  another  molecule 
of  water  is  taken  up  by  the  latter  and  thu- 
jetin, Ci4Hi408,  is  formed.  Thujetin  is  possibly 
identical  with  quercetin.  When  thujin  is  heated 
with  barium  hydroxide,  instead  of  thujetin  is  ob- 
tained another  product,  thujetic  acid,  C2sH220i3- 
The  same  chemist  determined  that  the  tannic 
acid  of  this  plant  is  identical  with  pinitanmc 
acid,  which  he  had  previously  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  L.  (See,  for  details, 
Ghem.  Gam.,  Nos.  392,  393,  1859.)  According  to 
Hubschmann,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Thuja 
occidentalis  yield  also  1  per  cent,  of  an  essentia! 
oil  of  sharp,  camphor-like  taste,  sp.  gr.  0.925, 
boiling  point  from  190°  to  206°  C.  (374°-402.8 
F.) ,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  According  t 
Schim.  Rep.,  April,  1897,  thuja  oil  contains  pinene, 
fenchone,  thujone,  and  probably  carvone. 

Oil  of  White  Gedar. — F.  K.  Bailey  reports  th 
case  of  a  girl,  aged  fifteen,  who  took  sixteei 
drops  of  the  oil  of  white  cedar,  and  directly  after 
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wards  fell  unconscious,  with  clonic  spasms  fol- 
lowed by  epileptiform  convulsions  lasting  at  inter- 
vals for  several  hours.  Long-continued  irritation 
of  the  stomach  resulted.    (N.  R.,  1872.) 

In  the  form  of  decoction,  thuja  has  been  used 
in  intermittent  fever,  and,  according  to  Schoepf, 
in  coughs,  fevers,  scurvy,  and  rheumatism,  and 
as  an  emmenagogue.  Made  into  an  ointment  with 
lard  or  other  animal  fat,  the  leaves  are  said  to 
form  a  useful  local  .  application  in  rheumatic 
complaints.  A  yellowish-green  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  distillation, 
has  been  used  with  success  in  worms.  Accord- 
ing to  Hildebrand  both  fenchone  and  thujone  act 
as  stimulants  to  the  heart  muscle  (A.  E.  P.  P., 
Bd.  48).  The  dose  of  the  fiuidextraet  is  a  flui- 
drachm  (3.75  Cc.)  from  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

Thymacetin.  C6H2  ( CH3 )  C3H7  {  fc2H30 ) . 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  having  the  same  chemical  relation 
to  thymol  that  phenacetin  has  to  phenol.  It 
should  show,  therefore,  the  general  characters  of 
phenacetin  with  the  antiseptic  character  of  thy- 
mol. According  to  Jolly  (Cb.  O.  T.,  Feb.  1892), 
it  is  a  very  valuable  analgesic  and  hypnotic.  Dose, 
from  three  to  fifteen  grains  (0.2-1.0  Gm.),  best 
given  in  capsules. 

Thymoform.  2[C6H3(CH3)  (C2H7)0].CH2.— It 
is  made  by  heating  100  parts  of  thymol  with  100 
parts  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde 
and  gradually  stirring  in  100  parts  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish, tasteless  powder,  having  a  faint  odor  of 
thymol.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform  and  olive  oil,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
petroleum  benzin  and  glycerin.  It  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic  dusting  powder. 

Thymol  Urethane.  ThymoU  Carbonas.  Thij- 
molcarbonic  Ether. — I.  F.  Pohl,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess by  which  guaiacol  is  converted  into  guaiacol 
carbonate,  has  produced  from  thymol  a  nearly 
tasteless,  colorless,  crystalline  compound  of  neutral 
reaction,  fusing  at  49°  C.  (120.2°  F.) .  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestine,  thymol  being 
liberated.  It  is  claimed  that  this  substance  is  as 
effective  as  thymol  against  the  anchylostoma,  and, 
owing  to  its  not  dissolving  in  the  stomach,  is 
much  less  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  symptoms. 
(4.  J.  P.,  March,  1901,  143.)  Dose,  for  adult, 
thirty  grains  (2  Gm. )  three  times  a  day  for  four 
days,  followed  by  brisk  purgation. 

Thymus  Gland. — The  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  development  of  the  body  and 
the  thymus  gland  would  suggest  the  use  of  the 
?xtract  in  rickets  and  other  diseases  which  occur 
sspecially  during  the  developmental  stage  of  life, 
Hid  are  accompanied  by  marked  failure  of  nu- 
trition. We  know,  however,  of  no  studies  made 
ipon  the  subject.  Without  any  apparent  guiding 
principle  the  extract  of  the  thymus  lias  been  used 
*>  a  considerable  extent  in  the  treatment  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre.  The  results  appear  to  war- 
ant  the  conclusion  that  the  thymus  gland  pos- 
•esses  no  specific  action  in  that  disease.  That 
he  thymus  body  has  some  activity  seems  to  be 
ndicated  by  the  experiments  of  Svehla,  who 
onnd  that  its  intravenous  injection  produces  a 
narked  fall  of  blood  pressure  which  he  believes 
0  be  the  outcome  of  vasomotor  paralysis,  and 
hat  large  doses  cause  dyspnoea  and  collapse,  end- 
in  death.  Dose,  of  extract,  from  three  to  five 
rains  (0.2-0.32  Gm.)  in  capsules. 


TiKa.  Linden  Tree. — The  dried  flowers  of  Tilia 
europwa,  L.3  and  of  other  species  of  Tilia  (Fam. 
Tiliacea;)  are  official  in  the  Ger  man  Pharma- 
copoeia under  the  head  of  Flores  Tiliw.  The 
flowers  contain  a  colorless,  fragrant,  volatile  oil. 
The  bark  has  been  said  to  contain  a  neutral 
body,  tiliadin,  and  a  glucoside  tiliacin.  (See 
A.  J.  P.,  1890;  P.  J.,  60,  105.)  The  infusion  is 
used  as  a  household  remedy  to  relieve  hysteria, 
and  indigestion. 

Timbo. — This  name  is  applied  in  Brazil  to 
various  sapindaceous  plants,  used  as  fish  poisons. 
Among  these  is  Serjania  curassavica,  Radlk. 
(Paullinia  pinnata,  L.),  in  which  Stanislaus  Mar- 
tin (B.  O.  T.,  xcii.)  has  found  an  alkaloid,  tim- 
bonine;  F.  Pfaff  has  obtained  from  a  timbo  of 
unknown  origin  two  alkaloids,  timboin  and  anhy- 
drotimboin,  also  an  oily  compound,  timbol.  (A. 
J.  P.,  Nov.  1891.) 

Tin.  (Sn.  At.  wt.,  118.1.)  Stannum.  Etain, 
Fr.  Zinn,  G. — This  was  recognized  in  the  old 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  of  1850,  but  is  no  longer  official.  It 
has,  however,  too  long  ranked  among  recognized 
remedies  to  be  passed  without  notice.  Tin  is  one 
of  the  metals  which  have  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  exists  generally  as  an  oxide 
(tin  stone  and  icood  tin),  rarely  as  a  sulphide 
(tin  pyrites),  and  is  by  no  means  generally 
diffused.  It  is  found  in  England,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  Europe,  and 
sparingly  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States; 
in  the  island  of  Banca  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca  in  Asia  ;  in  Bolivia,  and  at  Durango 
in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Banca  furnish  the 
purest  tin.  The  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
native  oxide.  When  this  occurs  in  its  purest 
state,  in  detached  roundish  grains,  called  stream 
tin,  the  reduction  is  effected  by  heating  with 
charcoal.  When  the  common  oxide,  called  mine 
tin,  is  reduced,  it  requires  to  be  freed,  by  pound- 
ing and  washing,  from  the  adhering  gangue, 
after  which  it  is  roasted  to  drive  off  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  finally  reduced  in  fur- 
naces by  means  of  stone  coal.  The  metal,  as  thus 
obtained,  is  called  block  tin,  and  is  not  pure. 
The  purest  kind  of  tin  known  in  commerce  is 
called  grain  tin.  The  world's  production  of  tin 
in  1903  is  given  as  93,893  tons.  The  importa- 
tions of  block  tin  into  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1903  amounted  to  44,0284  short  tons, 
valued  at  $23,018,802,  while  the  importations 
of  tin  and  terne  plate,  which  in  1889  amounted 
to  331,311  long  tons,  valued  at  $21,720,707,  in 
1903  had  diminished  to  47,360  tons,  valued  at 
$2,999,252. 

Tin  is  a  malleable,  rather  soft  metal,  of  a  silver- 
white  color.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into  thin 
leaves,  called  tin  foil.  It  undergoes  a  superficial 
tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  taste  is  slight,  and  when 
rubbed  it  exhales  a  peculiar  odor.  Its  ductility 
and  tenacity  are  small ;  when  bent  to  and  fro,  it 
emits  a  crackling  noise,  which  is  characteristic. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  7.29,  melting  point  235°  C.  (455° 
F. ),  and  it  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  It 
forms  two  oxides.  The  stannous  oxide,  SnO, 
is  of  a  grayish-black  color.  When  perfectly 
pure  it  has,  according  to  Roth,  a  red  color. 
Stannic  oxide,  Sn02,  or  dioxide,  forms  two  hy- 
drates, both  being  acids, — stannic  acid,  Sn02. 
H20,  and  mctastannic  acid,  Sn5Oio.5H20,  or 
(II2Sn03)5. 

The  tin  of  commerce  is  often  impure,  being 
contaminated  with  other  metals,  introduced  by 
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fraud  or  present  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of 
extraction  from  the  ore.  A  high  specific  gravity 
is  an  indication  of  impurity.  When  its  color  has 
a  bluish  or  grayish  cast,  the  presence  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  or  antimony  may  be  suspected.  Ar- 
senic renders  it  whiter,  but  at  the  same  time 
harder,  and  lead,  copper,  and  iron  cause  it  to 
become  brittle.  Pure  tin  is  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  a  white  powder  (metastannic  acid), 
without  being  dissolved.  Boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  forms  a  solution  which  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
A  blue  precipitate  with  this  test  indicates  iron, 
a  brown  one  copper,  and  a  violet-blue  one  both 
iron  and  copper.  If  lead  be  present,  a  precipitate 
will  be  produced  by  magnesium  sulphate.  The 
Malacca  and  Banca  tin  and  the  English  grain  tin 
are  the  purest  kinds  found  in  commerce.  Banca 
tin,  from  analyses  by  Mulder,  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly pure,  containing  only  one-twenty-fifth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  foreign  metals.  Block  tin  and 
the  metal  obtained  from  Germany  are  usually  of 
inferior  quality. 

Tin  enters  into  the  composition  of  bronze,  bell 
metal,  pewter,  and  plumber's  solder.  It  is  used 
also  in  making  tin  plate,  which  is  sheet  iron 
coated  with  tin,  in  making  tin  amalgam  for  silver- 
ing looking  glasses,  and  in  forming  the  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  (bichloride  of  tin),  a  com- 
bination essential  for  the  dyer's  use.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  various  vessels  and  instru- 
ments useful  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts. 
Being  unaffected  by  weak  acids,  it  forms  a  good 
material  for  vessels  intended  for  boiling  opera- 
tions in  pharmacy.  A  false  tin  foil  is  consider- 
ably used  at  present,  made  by  coating  lead  with 
tin,  and  then  rolling  it  out  into  thin  sheets.  As 
tin  foil  is  employed  for  enclosing  medicinal  pow- 
ders and  perishable  articles  of  food  and  medicine, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  this  substituted 
preparation. 

Stanni  Ptjlvis.  Powder  of  Tin. — For  direc- 
tions for  making,  see  16th  edition  U.  8.  D. 
Powder  of  tin  was  used  as  a  mechanical  anthel- 
mintic, but  has  very  properly  gone  out  of  vogue. 
The  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  molasses, 
given  for  several  successive  mornings,  and  then 
followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic  purge.  In  the 
J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  xix.  78,  is  reported  a  death 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  tin.  Pattengo 
(A.  E.  P.  P.,  xvii.,  1886)  confirms  the  old  state- 
ment of  Orfila  that  the  metal  is  of  no  therapeutic 
value.  Three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride 
intravenously  injected  into  a  dog  suffice  to 
cause  trembling,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  opis- 
thotonos^ and  death.  Stannous  chloride,  or  chlo- 
ride of  tin,  is  a  violent  irritant  and  mild  caustic. 
Chemically  pure  tin,  given  internally,  is  probably 
not  absorbed.    (See  16th  edition  V.  'S.  D.) 

Tinospora.  Br.  Add.— "  The  dried  stem  of 
Tinospora  cordifolia,  Miers  (Fam.  Menisperma- 
cea>),  collected  in  the  hot  season."  Br.  Add.  Tino- 
spora has  long  been  used  in  India  as  a  medicine 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  starch  known  as 
gilcc-lca-sat  or  as  palo.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  a  diuretic.  Fliickiger  obtained 
from  it  traces  of  an  alkaloid  and  a  bitter  glucoside 
The  Br.  Add.  recognizes  an  infusion  (Infusum  Tino- 
spora:, Br.  Add.,  two  ounces  to  the  pint),  dose, 
one-half  to  one  fluidounce  (15-30  Ce.)  ;  a 
tincture  (Tinctu/ra  Tinosporw,  Br.  Add.,  four 
ounces  to  the  pint),  dose,  one-half  to  one  flui- 
drachm (  1.8-3.75  Cc.)  ;  and  a  concentrated  solution 
(Liquor  Tinosporw  Concentratus,  Br.  Add.),  dose, 


one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc).  Tino- 
spora crispa,  Miers,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
Philippines,  is  used  freely  by  the  natives  under 
the  name  of  makabuhay  (that  is,  "You  may 
live  " )  as  a  panacea  especially  valuable  in  general 
debility,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  malarial 
fevers.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  and 
given  in  the  same  doses  as  Tinospora  cordifolia. 

Tissa.  Tissa  rubra  (L.),  Brit. — Arenaria  rubra, 
L.,  is  a  native  of  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Algiers,  and 
has  long  been  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  bladder.  It  was  shown  by  F.  Vigier  (J.  P. 
C,  1879,  ii.  p.  371)  to  contain  a  resinous  aromatic 
substance  which  is  probably  its  active  principle. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  by  Bertherand  in 
calculous  diseases  and  acute  and  chronic  cystitis. 
The  aqueous  extract  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
thirty  grains  (2.0  Grn.)  ;  or  the  fluidextract,  dose, 
a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Ce. ),  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tobacco.  Tabacum.  U.  S.  1890.  ^icotiana 
Tabacum,  L. — An  annual  plant  with  a  large  fibrous 
root,  and  an  erect,  round,  hairy,  viscid  stem,  which 
branches  near  the  top,  and  rises  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  alter- 
nate, sessile,  and  somewhat  decurrent,  very  large, 
ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  slightly  viscid,  of 
a  pale  green  color,  and  are  the  part  employed. 
The  seeds,  examined  by  F.  M.  Brandt,  yielded'  no 
narcotic  principle,  though  a  protein-like  substance 
contained  in  them  was  thought  by  its  decomposi- 
tion to  produce  nicotine  (Neues  Jahrb.  fur 
Pharm.,  xxi.  42).  William  Procter  also  failed  to 
find  nicotine  in  the  seeds.  (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1858, 
296.) 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  is 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  Spaniards  upon  their  arrival.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  no- 
where more  abundantly  than  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Virginia  is,  perhaps,  the  re- 
gion most  celebrated  for  its  culture.  The  young 
shoots,  produced  from  seeds  thickly  sown  in  beds, 
are  transplanted  into  the  fields  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  set  in  rows  with  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  feet  between  the  plants.  Through  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth  the  crop  requires  con- 
stant attention.  The  development  of  the  leaves  is 
promoted  by  removing  the  top  of  each  plant  and 
thus  preventing  it  from  running  into  flower  and 
seed.  The  harvest  is  in  August.  The  ripe  plants, 
having  been  cut  off  above  their  roots,  are  dried 
under  cover,  and  then  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  tied  in  bundles  and  packed  in  hogs- 
heads. While  hung  up  in  the  drying  houses,  they 
undergo  a  curing  process,  consisting  in  exposure 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  through  which 
they  become  moist,  or,  in  other  words,  are  said  to 
sweat,  after  which  they  are  dried  for  packing. 

Two  varieties  of  this  species  are  mentioned  by 
authors,  one  with  narrow,  the  other  with  broad 
leaves;  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  prop- 
erties. Great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  tobacco 
is  produced  by  difference  of  soil  and  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  several  varieties  are  recognized  in 
commerce.  Other  species  also  of  Nicotiana  are 
said  to  be  cultivated,  especially  N.  rustica,^  L., 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  aborigines  of  this  country,  as  it  is  naturalized 
near  the  borders  of  some  of  our  small  Northern 
lakes.  The  ZV.  quadrivalvis  of  Pursh  affords  to- 
bacco to  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers;  and  TV.  fruticosa.  a  native  of  China,  was 
probably  cultivated  in  Asia  before  the  discovery 
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if  this  continent  by  Columbus.  The  latter  species 
s  said  by  John  Le  Conte  to  be  that  from  which 
he  best  Cuba  tobacco  is  obtained.1  {A.  J.  P., 
859.)  Besides  these  there  are  N.  Persica,  L., 
ultivated  in  Persia;  N.  repanda,  Willd.,  culti- 
ated  in  Central  and  Southern  North  America; 
'.  Bigelovii,  Wats.,  of  North  America;  and  cer- 
dn  cultivated  forms  of  N.  Tabaeum,  L.,  which 
ave  been  given  by  some  authors  specific  rank. 
The  total  annual  production  of  tobacco  through- 
ut  the  world  at  present  is  estimated  at  1,000,000 
)ns,  of  which  Asia  furnishes  350,000,  America 
B0,000,  Europe  250.000.  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
90,000  tons.  (Zeit.  fur  Angew.  Chem.,  1905,  p. 
523.) 

Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a  yel- 
iwish-brown  color,  a  strong  narcotic  penetrating 
lor  which  is  wanting  in  the  fresh  leaves,  and  a 
tter,  nauseous,  and  acrid  taste.  These  proper- 
es  are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  They  are 
ijured  by  long  boiling,  and  the  extract  is, 
lerefore,  relatively  feeble.  An  elaborate  analy- 
3  of  tobacco  was  made  by  Vauquelin,  who  di's- 
■vered  in  it  among  other  ingredients,  an  acrid, 
'Iatile,  colorless  liquid,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
ry  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
tive  principle.  It  was  separated  by  a  com- 
icated  process,  of  which,  however,  the  most  im- 
rtant  step  was  the  distillation  of  tobacco  juice 
th  potassium  hydroxide.  In  the  results  of 
is  distillation  Vauquelin  recognized  alkaline 
operties,  which  he  ascribed  to  ammonia,  but 
lich  were,  in  part  at  least,  dependent  upon  the 
rid  principle  above  mentioned.  To  this  prinei- 
3  the  name  of  nicotine  was  given;  but  its  alka- 
lity  was  not  ascertained  till  a  subsequent  period, 
lother  substance  was  obtained  by  Hermbstadt  by 
nply  distilling  water  from  tobacco  and  allowing 
e  liquid  to  stand  for  several  days.  A  white  crys- 
lline  matter  rose  to  the  surface,  which  upon 
ing  removed  was  found  to  have  the  odor  of  to- 
cco,  and  to  resemble  it  in  effects.  It  was  fusi- 
volatilizable,  similar  to  the  nicotine  of  Vau- 
elin  in  solubility,  and  without  alkaline  or  acid 
operties.  It  was  called  nicotianin  by  Hermb- 
idt,  and  appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
latile  oils.  Fluckiger,  who  made  a  study  of 
is  nicotianin,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  simply 
fatty  acid  contaminated  with  a  little  volatile 
.  {Pharmacographia,  2d  ed.,  p.  468.)  Accord- 
l  to  Landerer,  it  occurs  only  in  dried  tobacco 
.ves.  It  forms  white  crystalline  scales  of  a  deli- 
£  tobacco-like  odor,  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  neutral 
tction.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  sol- 
le  in  ether  and  alcohol.  According  to  an  analy- 
of  Barral  (O.  R.  A.  8.,  21,  p.  1376),  it  has  the 
mula  C23H32N2O3.  Barral  states,  moreover, 
it  when  distilled  with  strong  solution  of  potas- 
m  hydroxide  it  yields  nicotine. 
IVo  German  chemists,  Posselt  and  Reimann. 
)sequently  analyzed  tobacco,  and  ascertained  the 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  official 
ties  is  a  more  exclusive  source  of  the  commercial 
acco  than  is  indicated  by  the  text,  and  also  in  the 
irmacoaraphia,  where  it  is  stated  that  A\  rustica 
nishes  East  India  Tobacco  and  the  kinds  known  as 
akin  and  Turkish  Tobacco,  N.  Persica  the  tobacco 
Shiraz,  and  N.  repanda  a  much  valued  Havana 
acco.  Latakia  tobacco  seems,  however,  to  be  the 
duct  of  the  official  plant,  and  Senator  Vidal  asserts 
t  N.  repanda  is  not  found  in  Cuba,  N.  Tabaeum 
]g  the  only  species  there  cultivated.  (P.  ■/.,  viii. 
';)  Again,  the  Persian  and  Turkish  tobacco  sold 
ler  the  name  of  tumbeki  of  commerce,  which  has 
n  variously  attributed  to  N.  Persica  and  to  N. 
"ca,  is  in  all  probability  the  product  of  N.  Taba- 
i-     (Kew  Bulletin,  April,  1891.) 


alkaline  nature  of  its  active  principle,  which,  how- 
ever, neither  they  nor  Vauquelin  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  The  nicotine  obtained  by  Vauque- 
lin and  by  Posselt  and  Reimann  was  a  colorless, 
volatile  liquid,  and,  as  subsequently  ascertained 
by  Henry  and  Boutron,  was  in  fact  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkaline  principle  in  connection 
with  ammonia.  It  was  reserved  for  these  chem- 
ists to  obtain  nicotine  in  a  state  of  purity.  It 
exists  in  tobacco  combined  with  an  acid  in  excess, 
and  in  this  state  is  not  volatile.  It  is  easily  ex- 
tracted from  tobacco  by  means  of  alcohol  or  water 
as  a  malate,  from  which  the  alkaloid  can  be 
separated  by  shaking  it  with  caustic  lye  and  ether. 
The  ether  is  then  expelled  by  warming  the  liquid, 
which  finally  has  to  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime 
and  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  when  the 
nicotine  begins  to  come  over  at  about  200°  C. 
(392°  F.).  The  percentage  of  nicotine  in  tobacco 
varies  considerably, — from  1.62  per  cent,  in  Ha- 
vana tobacco  and  2  per  cent,  in  Maryland  tobacco 
to  6  per  cent,  in  Virginia  tobacco  and  8  per  cent, 
in  Kentucky  tobacco.  For  a  mode  of  estimating 
the  proportion  of  nicotine  in  tobacco,  see  P.  J., 
Dec.  1873,  442.2  For  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
Virginia  tobacco,  by  McD.  Irby  of  New  Orleans, 
and  J.  A.  Cabell  of  Virginia,  see  Chem.  News 
(Sept.  4,  1874,  117). 

Nicotine.  ( Nicotina  or  Nicotia. )  — This  is  a  color- 
less or  nearly  colorless  fluid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.027, 
boiling  at  247°  C.  (476.6°  F.),  and  not  solidifying 
at  —10°  C.  (14°  F.)  ;  having  a  faint  odor  when 
cold;  of  an  exceedingly  acrid,  burning  taste,  even 
when  largely  diluted;  entirely  volatilizable,  and,  in 
the  state  of  vapor,  very  irritant  to  the  nostrils, 
with  an  odor  recalling  that  of  tobacco;  inflamma- 
ble; very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed 
oils,  and  oil  of  turpentine;  strongly  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  and  capable  of  forming  crystal] izable 
salts  with  the  acids.  These  salts  are  deliquescent, 
having  a  burning  and  acrid  taste,  and,  like  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  lose  a  portion  of  their  base  by  heat. 
Its  formula  is  C10H14N2,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a 
hexahydrodipyridyl,  CioH8(H6)N2.  While  nico- 
tine has  not  been  prepared  synthetically  as  yet, 
two  isomeric  bases,  isonicotine  and  nicotidine, 
have  been  prepared.  On  treatment  with  oxidizing 
agents,  nicotine  yields  nicotinic  or  fi-pyridinecar- 
boxylic  acid,  C5rI.4N.COOH.  In  its  action  on  the 
animal  system  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poi- 
sons known.  A  drop  of  it,  in  the  state  of  concen- 
trated solution,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  dog,  and 
small  birds  perish  at  the  approach  of  a  tube  con- 
taining it.  Tannin  forms  with  it  a  compound 
of  but  slight  solubility,  and  might  be  em- 
ployed as  an  antidote.  Nicotine  exists  in  tobacco 
in  small  proportion;  it  has  been  found  in 
the  seeds,  and,  in  very  small  proportion,  in 
the  root.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tobacco 
owes  its  activity  to  this  alkaloid,  which  has  also 
been  criminally  employed  as  a  poison.  (N.  Y. 
Jour,  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  ix.)  Nicotine  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  resisting  decomposition  amid 
the  decaying  tissues  of  the  body,  and  was  detected 
by  Orfila  in  the  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it 
two  or  three  months  after  their  death.  Mayer 
concluded  from  his  experiments  that  nicotine  is 
the  active  principle  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  both 
before  and  after  curing.     (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1865.) 


■  For  Liecke's  and  Schloesing's  methods  of  esti- 
mating nicotine,  see  17th  edition  U.  8.  D.,  p.  1346. 
For  Kosutany's  method,  see  Zeit.  An.  Chem.,  1893. 
277. 
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Pietet  and  Rotch  (A.  J.  P.,  1902,  p.  292)  have 
isolated  three  new  alkaloids  from  tobacco.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  266°  to  267°  C. 
(510.8°-512.6°  F.),to  which  the  name  nicoteine,  and 
the  formula  C10H12N2,  has  been  given;  the  second 
nicotelline,  CioH8N2,  has  a  boiling  point  of  over 
306°  C.  (583°  F.),  and  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  white  pris- 
matic needles,  and  the  third  is  very  volatile,  found 
admixed  with  nicotine,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  studied. 

Vohl  and  Eulenberg  (P.  J.,  Jan.  1872,  p.  567) 
made  an  interesting  analysis  of  tobacco  smoke. 
The  smoke  analyzed  was  from  strong  tobacco,  con- 
taining 4  per  cent,  of  nicotine.  Notwithstanding 
this  large  proportion  of  nicotine,  none  of  it  was 
found  in  the  smoke,  the  authors  differing  in  their 
results  from  most  previous  observers.  The  subject 
has  been  reinvestigated  by  R.  Kissling  (Ding. 
Polyt.  J  own.,  244,  64),  who  has  shown  that 
Vohl's  conclusion  as  to  the  non-existence  of  nico- 
tine in  tobacco  smoke  is  due  to  that  chemist  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  fact  that  the  alkaloid  is  de- 
composed by  warm  potassium  hydroxide,  a  reaction 
which  has  not  met  with  general  recognition. 

When  cigars  were  smoked,  certain  gases  were 
given  off,  which,  when  collected  and  examined, 
proved  to  be  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
marsh  gas.  The  smoke  was  drawn  first  through 
a  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  collect  acids, 
and  then  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  collect 
bases.  With  the  alkaline  solution,  an  oily  sub- 
stance appeared  on  the  surface,  having  an  almost 
intolerable  odor  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  from  this 
was  obtained,  by  distillation  at  a  gradually  in- 
creasing temperature,  at  first  a  liquid  and  oily 
product,  and,  at  the  temperature  of  300°  C. 
(572°  F.),  a  substance  which  on  cooling  became  a 
laminated  mass.  This,  on  being  repeatedly  crystal- 
lized from  ether,  assumed  the  appearance  of  pearly 
white  scales,  melting  between  94°  and  95°  C. 
(201.2°  and  203°  F.),  and  of  a  higher  boiling 
point  than  mercury.  From  these  characters,  as 
well  as  its  percentage  composition,  this  substance 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  hydrocarbon 
(Ci9H18)  discovered  by  Kraut.  The  oily  distil- 
late before  this,  having  been  purified  by  repeated 
treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  had  a  sp.  gr.  0.8  to  0.87,  and  from 
its  percentage  composition  (92  or  93  C  and 
8  or  7  H)  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  different 
hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  benzene  or  some 
analogous  series.  The  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, after  the  separation  of  the  oils  yielded,  under 
appropriate  treatment,  a  large  amount  of  gas,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  cyanide 
and  sulphide;  consequently  the  statement  that 
tobacco  smoke  contains  no  cyanogen  is  a  mistake. 
Upon  a  distillation  of  the  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  sev- 
eral acids  were  found  in  the  distillate, — viz., 
acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  valeric,  with  a  por- 
tion of  creosote,  more  doubtfully  caproic,  caprylic, 
and  succinic  acids.  Only  the  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion now  remained  for  examination.  From  this, 
which  had  become  dark-colored  and  thick  on 
standing,  a  dark  brown  resin  was  separated.  By 
treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide,  ammoniacal 
vapors  escaped,  and  a  broivn  oil  with  the  odor 
of  tobacco  smoke  floated  on  the  surface.  From 
the  residuary  liquid,  after  distillation,  satura- 
tion with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  redistil- 
lation, vapors  escaped  which  proved  to  be  am- 
monium chloride.     After  further  treatment,  for 


which  we  refer  to  the  original,  the  oily  residue 
was  divided  by  fractional  distillation,  and  the 
whole  series  of  picoline  bases,  analogous  to  the 
aniline  bases,  were  obtained.  The  identities  of  the 
following  were  determined  by  their  boiling  point, 
percentage  composition,  and  the  composition  of 
the  double  platinum  salt:  pyridine,  C5H5X,  boil- 
ing point  115°  to  116°  C.  (239°-240.8°  F.) ; 
picoline,  C6H7N,  boiling  point  134°  to  135°  C.  • 
(273.2°-275°  F.)  ;  lutidine,  C7H9X,  boilin" 
point  155°  C.  (311°  F.);  collidine,  C8HUN,  boil- 
ing point  171.5°  C.  (341°  F.)  (isomeric  with 
xylidine)  ;  parvoline,  C9H13N,  boiling  point  187° 
to  188°  C.  (368.6°-370.4°  F.)  (isomeric  with 
cumudine)  ;  coridine,  Ci0H15N,  boiling  point  211°' 
C.  (411.8°  F.);  rubidine,  CnH17N;  and  proba- 
bly viridine,  C12H19N,  boiling  point  251°  C. 
(483.8°  F.).  No  trace  of  nicotine  was  to  be 
found.  The  authors  experimented  physiologically 
with  only  a  mixture  of  those  boiling  below  100° 
C.  (320°  F.),  and  of  those  boiling  between  160° 
and  250°  C.  (320°  and  482°  F.),  and  these  werei 
found,  like  nicotine,  to  cause  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  dyspncEa,  general  convulsions,  and  death. 

Thorns  (A.  J.  P.,  1900,  p.  227)  has  reported* 
upon  the  composition  of  tobacco  smoke,  confirming 
most  of  the  statements  made  above.  He,  however,  | 
obtained  distinct  quantities  of  phenols  and  a  small 
quantity  of  furfurol.  In  cigars  from  which  the  , 
nicotine  had  been  removed,  no  pyridine  was  found  < 
in  the  smoke. 

When  distilled  at  a  temperature  above  that  0! 
boiling  water,  tobacco  affords  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  Brodie  proved  to  be  a  most  virulent 
poison.  It  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1870,  undei 
the  name  of  Oleum  Tabaci:  Oil  of  Tobacco.  A  sin 
gle  drop,  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat,  oe 
casioned  death  in  about  five  minutes,  and  doubl' 
the  quantity,  administered  in  the  same  manne 
to  a  dog,  was  followed  by  the  same  result.  Thi| 
oil  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  and  an  acrid  taste,  i 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor  exactly  re] 
sembling  that  of  tobacco  pipes  which  have  beei1: 
much  used.  It  has  been  stated  to  contain  nicotine 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  3e  ser.,  ix.  465.) 

It  is  quite  certain  that  tobacco  leaves  underg  j 
considerable  chemical  changes  during  the  processes  1 
of  curing  and  preparation  for  use.   Thus,  the  char  ! 
acteristic  odor  of  ordinary  tobacco  is  entirely  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  must  btl 
owing  to  the  generation  of  a  new  volatile  prinei 
pie.   It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  proportioi 
of  nicotine  in  prepared  tobacco  is  greater  than  h 
the  fresh.    It  has  even  been  made  a  questio 
whether  nicotine  exists  at  all  in  the  fresh  giwin 
leaves;  but  this  question  has  been  experimental! 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  Procter  (Proc.  A 
Ph.  A.,  1858,  p.  300),  and  Mayer  of  New_Yor| 
has  experimentally  determined  that  the  nicotii; 
exists   as  largely  in  the  plant  before  as  aftlj 
curing;    indeed,  he  believes  that  it  is  somewhif 
diminished  in  the  process,  probably  in  part  if  niji 
altogether  by  volatilization.    (Ibid..  1865.) 

The  distinguishing  character  of  tobacco,  f 
given  in  the  Br.  Pharm.  1885,  is  that  when  di 
tilled  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  J 
yields  an  alkaline  fluid  having  the  peculiar  odjj 
of  nicotine  and  giving  precipitates  with  platii! 
chloride  and  tincture  of  galls. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Tobacco  is, 
powerful  sedative  poison,  which  is  loeally_  irj 
tant.  Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  excites  viole; 
sneezing  and  a  copious  secretion  of  mucu, 
chewed,  it  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  t  J 
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mouth  and  increases  the  flow  of  saliva;  when  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  it  sometimes  operates  as  a 
cathartic;1  and  the  alkaloid  nicotine  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  animals  evidently 
produces  much  pain.  Moderately  taken,  it  quiets 
restlessness,  calms  mental  and  corporeal  inquie- 
tude, and  produces  a  state  of  general  languor  or 
repose  which  has  great  charms  for  those  habitu- 
ated to  the  impression.  In  larger  quantities,  it 
gives  rise  to  confusion  of  the  head,  vertigo,  stu- 
por, faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  functions, 
which,  if  increased,  eventuates  in  alarming  and 
even  fatal  prostration.  The  symptoms  of  its  ex- 
cessive action  are  severe  retching,  with  the  most 
distressing  and  continued  nausea,  great  feebleness 
of  pulse,  coolness  of  the  skin,  fainting,  and  some- 
times convulsions.  We  are  singularly  deficient  in 
exact  knowledge  as  to  how  these  various  symp- 
toms are  produced.  In  accordance  with  the  exper- 
imental evidence  at  hand,  the  convulsions  are 
spinal;  and  it  seems  well  determined  that  the 
paralysis  is  due  to  a  depressant  action  upon  the 
motor  nerve  trunks,  which  immediately  after 
death  are  found  to  be  inexcitable.  How  the  cir- 
culatory phenomena  are  brought  about  is  not 
clear,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  heart  muscle 
is  not  itself  directly  affected,  as  Benham  found 
that  the  direct  application  of  the  poison  to  the 
viscus  does  not  arrest  its  pulsations. 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  adopted  by  the  Span- 
iards from  the  American  Indians.    In  the  year 
1560  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  am- 
bassador of  that  country  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
hose  name — Nicot — has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
eneric  title  of  the  plant.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
aid  to  have  introduced  the  practice  of  smoking 
nto  England.    In  the  various  modes  of  smoking, 
chewing,  and  snuffing,  the  drug  is  now  largely 
onsumed  in  every  country  on  the  globe.    It  must 
ave  properties  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  propen- 
ities  of  our  nature  to  have  thus  surmounted  the 
rst  repugnance  to  its  odor  and  taste  and  to  have 
ecome  the  passion  of  so  many  millions.  When 
ployed  in  excess,  it  enfeebles  digestion,  pro- 
luces  emaciation  and  general  debility,  and  lays 
he    foundation    of    serious    nervous  disorders. 
Che  most  common  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 
sturbance  of  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  with 
onsequent    palpitations    and    cardiac  distress, 
maurosis  and  even  color  blindness  are  occasionally 
roduced,  and  even  insanity  has  been  ascribed  to 
ronic  tobacco   poisoning.     In   many  cases  of 
nervous  break-down  "  attributed  to  overwork,  the 
xcessive  use  of  tobacco  has  centainly  been  an 
portant  etiological  factor.    In  the  form  of  smiff, 
abaceo  is  sometimes  so  much  contaminated  with 
ad,  in  consequence  of  being  kept  in  leaden  boxes, 
to  produce  the  poisonous  effects  of  that  metal, 
different  kinds   of   snuff  Vogel   found  from 
014  to  1.025  per  cent,  of  lead.      (See  A.  J. 

1864,  p.  422.)  * 
Formerly  much  used  as  a  relaxant,  tobacco  has 
en  superseded  by  safer  and  more  efficacious  rem- 
ies,  so  that  it  is  at  present  never  employed  in 
edicine,  unless  it  be  internally  in  chronic  asthma 
d  locally  in  hemorrhoids  and  in  various  spas- 
odic  or  painful  affections.    It  should  always  be 


1  Enema  Tabaci,  Br.  1867.  Enema  of  Tobacco. 
Is  preparation,  though  no  longer  official,  is  still 
casionallv  used  :  "  Take  of  Leaf  Tobacco  twenty 
ains;  Boiling  Water  eight  fluidounces.  Infusp  in  a 
verpd  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 
e  whole  quantity  to  be  given  at  once. 


borne  in  mind  that  its  active  principle  is  absorbed 
readily  by  the  skin,  and  that  serious  or  even  fatal 
poisoning  may  result  from  its  too  free  application 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  case  of  death  is  on 
record,  occurring  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  to  the  head,  for  the  cure  of 
tinea  capitis.  Death  has  also  been  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  smoke. 

From  five  to  six  grains  (0.32-0.4  Gm.)  of  pow- 
dered tobacco  will  generally  act  as  an  emetic;  but 
the  remedy  ought  never  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Toddalia.  Br.  Add. — "  The  dried  root-bark  of 
Toddalia  aculeata,  Pers."  (Fam.  Rutacea?. )  This 
climbing  shrub,  known  also  as  Lopes  root,  grow- 
ing in  the  subtropical  Himalayas  and  Ceylon,  is 
a  tonic  stomachic,  containing  a  resin  and  a  volatile 
oil,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
leaves  by  distillation.  This  oil  has  the  odor  of 
citron  peel,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  The 
British  Addendum  recognizes  an  infusion  (In- 
fusum  Toddalia',  Br.  Add.,  two  ounces  to  a  pint), 
dose,  one  to  two  fluidounces  ( .30-60  Co. )  ;  also 
a  concentrated  solution  (Liquor  Toddalioe  Cloncen- 
tratus,  Br.  Add.),  dose,  from  one-half  to  one 
fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Cc). 

Tolypyrine.       Tolyantipyrin,     Paratolyl  -  di  - 

methyl  -  pyrazolon.  C6H4CH3N<^)C^?-C-CH3- 

This  compound  occurs  in  colorless  crystals  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is 
used  like  antipyrine  as  an  antipyretic  in  doses  of 
from  eight  to  thirty  grains  (0.5-2.0  Gm.). 

Tonga. — Tonga  is  a  composition  of  unknown 
barks  compounded  by  the  natives  of  the  Feejee 
Islands  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plants  from 
which  this  remedy  is  derived  are  believed  to  be 
Premna  taitensis,  Schan.  (Fam.  Verbenaceae ) , 
and  Epipremnum  mirabile,  Schott.  (Rhaphi- 
dophora  vitiensis,  Schott.)  (Fam.  Aracea?).  [A. 
J.  P.,  1881,  439.)  It  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  by  Sydney  Ringer 
and  Wm.  Murrell  of  London,  as  a  remedy  for 
neuralgia.  (L.  L.,  ii.  1880.)  The  natives  are 
said  to  steep  the  bundle  as  prepared  by  them  for 
twenty  minutes  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water, 
and  then,  squeezing  it  dry,  drink  the  infusion, 
preserving  the  bundle  in  a  dry  place  for  further 
use.  A  fluidextract  has  been  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  evidence  of  its  value  brought  forward, 
but  we  have  known  a  fluidrachm  of  this  extract 
given  every  two  hours  for  two  days  without 
obvious  effect;  the  dose  usually  recommended  is 
half  a  fluidrachm   (1.8  Cc). 

Tonka  Bean.  Five  Tonka,  Fr.  Tonka-bohncn, 
G. — The  seed  of  Diptcryx  odorata  of  Willd.,  the 
Coumarouna  odorata  of  Aublet,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  Guiana.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong-ovate 
pod,  enclosing  a  single  seed,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  from  two  to  four  lines 
broad,  usually  somewhat  compressed,  with  a  dark 
brown,  wrinkled,  shining,  thin,  and  brittle  skin, 
and  a  light  brown  oily  kernel.  The  seed  has  a 
strong,  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish, 
aromatic  taste.  Its  active  constituent  is  a  crys- 
tallizable,  odorous  substance,  called  coumarin  or 
cumarin,  C9H602,  by  Guibourt.  It  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  coumaric  acid,  C9H803.  It  is  capable  of 
sublimation;  but,  to  obtain  it  in  crystals  in  this 
way,  a  low  temperature  is  necessary.  (Wad- 
diiigton,  P.  J.,  1868,  410.)  This  substance  is 
sometimes  found  in  a  crystalline  state,  between 
the  two  lobes  of  the  kernel     Coumarin  appears 
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to  be  a  widely  spread  substance  which  has  been 
found  in  many  species  of  plants,  notably  in  species 
of  Melilotus  (Fam.  Leguminosse )  and  Trilisa 
odoratissima  (Walt.),  Cass.  (Liatris  odora- 
tissima,  Willd.)  (Fam.  Composite),  a  plant 
sometimes  used  to  protect  woollens  from  moths. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1859,  556;  also  1899,  133;  see  also 
Chem.  Gas.,  1852;  D.  C,  Nov.  1887.)  Gossmann 
obtains  coumarin  in  the  following  manner.  The 
beans,  cut  finely,  are  heated  for  a  long  time 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  of  specific  grav- 
ity 0.863,  nearly  to  boiling,  and,  the  tincture 
being  decanted,  the  residue  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  tinctures  are  mixed,  the 
alcohol  distilled  off  until  turbidness  appears, 
when  four  times  the  bulk  of  water  is  added,  which 
precipitates  coumarin  and  fatty  matter.  The 
precipitate  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  the 
liquid  passed  through  a  moistened  filter.  The 
fatty  matter  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  hot 
solution  which  passes  deposits  the  coumarin  on 
cooling.  More  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating 
the  liquid,  and  may  be  purified  by  animal  char- 
coal. One  pound  of  the  beans  yielded  108  grains 
of  coumarin.  (Ibid.,  1856,  211.)  Coumarin  has 
been  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  salicylic 
aldehyde  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride, whereby  acetocoumaric  acid  is  formed, 
which  decomposes  further  into  acetic  acid  and 
coumarin.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phenol  upon  malic  acid.  Tonka  bean  is  used 
to  adulterate  tincture  and  extract  of  vanilla 
and  to  flavor  snuff,  being  either  mixed  with  it 
in  the  state  of  powder  or  put  entire  into  the 
snuff  box.  Coumarin  adulterated  with  acetanilide 
has  been  found  in  the  market.  (Schim.  Rep., 
1893,  67.)  Kohler  (Oh.  M.  W.,  1875,  869, 
881)  finds  that  coumarin  is  a  decided  narcotic, 
and  is  at  first  stimulant,  afterwards  paralyzant 
to  the  heart.  (See  also  C.  Levaditi,  Centrlb.  f. 
allgem.  Path.,  xii.  1901.)  The  fluidextract  of 
the  bean  has  been  used  with  asserted  advantage' 
in  whooping  cough  in  doses  equivalent  to  from 
five  to  eight  grains  (0.32-0.5  Gm.  for  children 
five  years  old.    (A.  J.  P.,  1869,  27.) 

Tormentilla.  Rhizoma  Torment  Mas,  P.  G. 
Tormentille,  Fr.  Tormentillivurzel,  G.  Tormen- 
tilla, It.  Tormentila,  Sp. — Various  species  of  the 
rosaceous  genus  Potentilla  have  been  employed 
in  medicine.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1875,  109.)  It  is 
asserted  (Ibid.)  that  our  common  P.  canadensis, 
L.,  is  a  valuable  sudorific  and  diuretic. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla,  Neck.  (Tormentilla 
erecta,  L.,  T.  officinalis,  Curt.) — The  tormentil, 
or  septfoil,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Secon- 
dary List  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a 
small  perennial  plant  of  Europe.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  are  astringent,  especially  the  root, 
which  is  the  part  employed.  The  root  of  tor- 
mentil is  cylindrical  and  rounded,  rather  larger 
above  than  at  the  lower  extremity,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  knotty, 
sometimes  contorted,  brown  or  blackish  exter- 
nally, and  reddish  within.  It  has  a  slight  aro- 
matic odor  and  a  very  astringent  taste.  Tannin 
is  an  abundant  constituent.  There  is  also  a  red 
coloring  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  water.  Besides  these  ingredients  Meiss- 
ner  found  resm,  cerin,  myricin,  gummy  extractive, 
gum,^  extractive,  lignin,  water,  and  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil.  Tormentil  has  since  been  chemically 
examined  by  Bembold,  who  obtained  tormentilla 
red  by  boiling  the  tannin  of  the  root  (tormentil- 
tannic  acid,  G^szOn)  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 


has  the  same  composition  as  rhatany  red,  and 
yields  the  same  products  of  decomposition  when 
fused  with  potassium  hydroxide.  He  also  obtained 
kinovic  acid,  C24H38O4,  from  the  root  by  boiling 
it  with  milk  of  lime,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  decoction,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  solu- 
tion of  barium  hydroxide,  decomposing  again  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alco- 
hol, decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering, 
concentrating,  and  crystallizing.  Small  quantities 
of  ellagic  acid,  Ci4H608,  were  also  noted  by  him. 
(A.  J.  P.,  1868,  311;  from  Ann.  Chem.,  cxliv.  5.) 
The  root  is  said  to  be  used  for  tanning  leather 
in  the  Orkneys  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
and  for  staining  leather  red  by  the  Laplanders. 
Tormentil  is  a  simple  and  powerful  astringent, 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  disease  in  which  this 
class  of  medicines  is  indicated.  It  may  be  given 
in  substance,  decoction,  or  extract.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm 
(2.0-3.9  Gm.). 

Toxicodendron  capense,  Thunb.  (Hyarnan- 
che  globosa,  Lam.,  H.  capense,  Peis.)  (Fam.  Eu- 
phorbiaceae. ) — The  fruits  of  this  South  American 
species  are  said  to  be  used  for  the  poisoning  of 
hyenas.  They  have  been  investigated  by  Arthur 
Baron  von  Engelhardt  (Robert's  Arbeiten,  1892), 
who  finds  in  them  a  chemically  jieutral,  bitter 
principle,  hyananchin,  which  is  a  powerful  poison, 
resembling  in  its  physiological  action  strychnine, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  that  it  power- 
fully affects  the  cerebrum.  The  convulsions  which 
it  produces  are  of  central  origin,  the  poison  hav- 
ing no  action  upon  the  nerve  trunks  or  the  mus- 
cles. 

Toxylon.  Toxylon  pamiferum,  Raf.  (Madura 
aurantiaca,  Nutt.)  (Fam.  Moracese.)  Osage 
Orange. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  which 
is  indigenous  in  the  Southern  United  States,  is 
said  to  be  considerably  used  in  making  a  yellow 
dye.  Alex.  King  has  found  in  it  moric  and  mori- 
tannic  acids.    (A.  J.  P.,  xlvi.  257.) 

Tragoponic  Acid. — This  was  found  by  Rade- 
maker  and  Fisher  in  the  seeds  of  Tragopogon 
porrifolius,  L.  ( Fam.  Composite. )  Salsify,  more 
commonly  known  as  oyster  plant,  is  the  plant 
which  furnishes  the  edible  root.  (See  Nat.  Drug., 
July  23,  1886,  47.) 

Traumatol.  lodocresine.  Iodocresol.  C^Hal- 
(CH3)0H. — This  occurs  as  a  purplish-red  or  yel- 
low powder;  it  is  obtained  by  acting  on  cresol, 
with  iodine,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodo-' 
form. 

Tribromallyl.  Tribromhydrinum. — This  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.436, 
freely  soluble  in  ether.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  De  Fleury  for  hysteria,  asthma,  and  similai 
nervous  affections,  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  L 
capsules  from  two  to  four  times  a  day. 

Tribromphenol.  CeH2Br3.0H.— -Tribrompheno 
is  prepared  by  shaking  a  solution  of  pheno 
with  bromine  water.  It  occurs  in  the  for" 
of  soft,  white,  colorless  needles,  melting  a 
95°  C.  (203°  F.),  and  subliming  undecomposed  a 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
ether,  and  chloroform,  and  soluble  with  difficult; 
in  glycerin,  liquefied  phenol,  water,  and  weak  alec 
hoi.  In  caustic  alkaline  solutions  it  is  readil 
soluble,  and  from  them  it  is  separated  unaltere 
by  acids. 

Tribromphenol  has  been  strongly  recommend 
by  Grimm  for  use  in  antiseptic  surgery. 
finds  that  a  gauze  containing  a  2  per  cent,  soli 
tion  of  the  compound,  when  saturated  with  bloc 
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erum  or  urine,  will  remain  perfectly  odorless  for 
ourteen  days,  and  that  a  half  per  cent,  solution 
if  it  will  kill  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  in  an 
our. 

TribromphenoI=Bismuth.  Xeroform.  (C6H2 
>r30)2BiOH  +  Bi20a. — This  is  a  yellowish-green, 
isoluble,  almost  odorless  and  tasteless  powder, 
hich,  according  to  its  manufacturer,  is  a  chemi- 
il  combination  of  equal  amounts  of  bismuth  and 
ribromphenol,  containing  about  50  per  cent,  of 
ismuth  oxide.  It  has  been  especially  recom- 
lended  by  Hueppe  (B.  K.  W.,  1893)  as  a  specific 
l  cholera,  and  has  been  used  as  an  intestinal 
ntiseptic  in  acute  and  chronic  enteritis  and  in 
irious  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
[jpentary  canal. 

Xeroform  has  also  been  recommended  by  E. 
euss  (Th.  M.,  April,  1896)  as  a  local  antiseptic 
medy  for  surgical  use,  especially  valuable  in 
ie  treatment  of  burns,  infected  wounds,  ulcers, 
id  other  conditions  for  which  iodoform  is  corn- 
only  employed.  It  does  not  alter  under  the 
fluence  of  light,  and  since  it  is  not  decomposed 
'  a  temperature  of  120°  C.  (255°  F.) ,  can  be 
adily  sterilized. 

Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm.). 
Tribromphenol  Bromide.  C6H2Br30Br. — E. 
t.  Lewis  finds  (Proc.  Chem.  Soc.)  that  the  melt- 
g  point  usually  attributed  to  this  substance  47.8° 
(118°  F.),  is  much  too  low,  and  that  it  may  be 
ised  to  148°  to  149°  F.  (64.4°-65°  C.)  by  re- 
ystallizing  the  compound  from  ethyl  acetate; 
sreover,  while,  as  usually  stated,  the  substance 
low  melting  point  gives  off  bromine  on  heating 
about  125°  F.  (51.7°  C),  the  purified  material 
Efins  to  lose  bromine  before  melting  at  about 
5°  F.  (62.8°  C).  Tribromphenol  bromide  is 
ide  by  adding  2  to  4  Gm.  of  phenol  dissolved  in 
-ter  to  bromine  water  containing  19  Gm.  of 
Dmine.  After  each  addition  of  phenol  the  bottle 
vigorously  shaken,  and  when  all  of  the  phenol 
added  the  mixture  is  set  aside  in  a  dark  place 
•  three  days ;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected, 
lined  on  a  porous  earthenware  tile  and  dried 
er  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  then  dis- 
ved  in  warm  ethyl  acetate  and  the  solution  on 
>ling  deposits  the  crystals.  The  crystals  of 
bromphenol  bromide  belong  to  the  orthorhom- 
i  system.  It  forms  citron-yellow  scales  which 
!  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  cold  alcohol,  and 
:alies.  On  boiling  with  alcohol  it  is  decomposed 
i  tribromphenol  results. 

rriferrin,  or  paranucleinate  of  iron,  contains 
rat  22  per  cent,  of  iron  as  well  as  2i  per  cent, 
organically  combined  phosphorus  and  is  pre- 
red  from  casein  of  cow's  milk  by  digestion  and 
;cipitation  by  means  of  ferric  salts.  Triferrin 
freely  and  completely  soluble  in  a  weak  solu- 
n  of  sodium  hydroxide,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  di- 
ed hydrochloric  acid  having  the  acid  strength  of 
'mal  gastric  juice.  Dose,  five  grains  (0.32  Gm.). 
[Yigonella.  T.  Fccnum-grcecum,  L.  Fenugreek, 
nen  Foenugrceci,  P.  G.<  Bockshornsamen,  G. 
European  annual  leguminous  plant  cultivated 
France  and  Germany  for  its  seeds.  These  are 
ong-cylindrieal,  somewhat  compressed,  obliquely 
racated  at  each  extremity,  one  or  two  lines  in 
gth,  brownish  yellow  externally,  yellow  in- 
nally,  and  marked  with  an  oblique  furrow 
ming  half  their  length.  They  have  a  strong 
uliar  odor,  and  an  oily,  bitterish,  farinaceous 
te,  and  contain  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  mucilage, 
ter  extractive,  and  a  yellow  coloring  substance. 
Jahns  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xviii.  2518-2523) 


has  obtained  choline,  C5HI5N02.  and  trigonelline, 
C7H7NO2.  The  yield  of  the  former  was  0.05  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  latter  0.13  per  cent.  Trigonelline 
is  isomeric  and  probably  identical  with  pyridine- 
betaine.  By  heating  trigonelline  with  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  distillate 
is  obtained  which  appears  to  contain  pyridine. 
An  ounce  of  the  seeds,  boiled  in  a  pint  of 
water,  renders  it  thick  and  slimy.  They  yield 
the  whole  of  their  odor  and  taste  to  alcohol.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  emollient  cataplasms,  enemata, 
ointments,  and  plasters.  They  are  never  used  in- 
ternally for  human  beings,  but  the  ground  seeds 
are  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  cattle  powders  or  condition  powders. 

Trillium,  Beth  Root.  Birth  Root.  Wake  Robin. 
Trillium,  Fr.,  G. — The  indigenous  species,  T.  erec- 
tum,  L.,  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
aborigines,  and  also  used  by  the  early  settlers; 
it  still  has  some  vogue  under  the  name  of  beth 
root  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  expectorant;  also 
in  hemorrhages  and  to  hasten  parturition,  and  as 
a  local  irritant  in  skin  diseases.  Dose,  of  pow- 
dered root,  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm. )  three  times  a 
day.  E.  S.  Wayne  found  in  it  a  substance  sup- 
posed to  be  saponin.  It  is  said  also  to  contain 
volatile  oil  and  tannic  acid.  D.  J.  Prendergast 
believes  that  the  Trillium  erectum,  L.,  contains 
a  glucoside  similar  to  convallamarin.  ( Am. 
Drug.,  Nov.  1887.)  For  details,  see  16th  edition 
U.  8.  D.  Vivian  I.  Reid  (A.  J.  P.,  1892,  67) 
found  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  saponin  to  the 
extent  of  4.86  per  cent.,  and  an  acid  crystalline 
principle  which  is  colored  purplish-brown  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  light  green  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  diehromate. 

Trimethylamine.  Propylamine.  Secaline. 
Trimethylamine,  Fr.  Trimethylamin,  G. — Wert- 
heim  in  1850  prepared  from  narcotine  a  substance 
having  the  formula  C3H9N,  and  gave  it  the  name 
metacetamine.  In  the  same  year  Anderson  pre- 
pared from  codeine,  and  Hofmann  from  methyl 
compounds,  substances  having  the  same  formula, 
giving  them  respectively  the  names  of  propylamine 
and  trimethylamine.  Other  chemists  have  obtained 
similarly  constituted  principles  from  cod  liver 
oil,  ergot,  herring  pickle,  putrid  calf's  blood,  etc., 
and  have  even  found  them  in  saline  combination 
in  the  flowers  of  Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L., 
Sorbus  Aucuparia,  L.,  and  one  or  more  species 
of  Chenopodium.  Under  the  name  of  propyl- 
amine some  of  these  principles  were  introduced 
into  medicine  by  Awenarius  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  met  for  a  time  with  considerable 
favor;  so  that  several  processes  for  preparing 
propylamine  were  published  before  the  13th  edi- 
tion U.  8.  D.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  very 
clearly  shown  that  these  various  substances,  al- 
though containing  the  same  number  of  atoms, 
have  them  differently  arranged,  are  consequently 
possessed  of  diverse  properties,  and  are  hence  only 
isomeric.  The  material  obtained  from  herring 
pickle  and  other  sources  and  sold  as  propyl- 
amine is  indeed  not  propylamine  at  all,  but  a 
more  or  less  impure  solution  of  trimethylamine; 
it  is,  in  truth,  doubtful  whether  propylamine  has 
ever  been  procured  from  a  natural  source  or 
made  in  any  other  way  than  by  treating  propyl 
iodide  with  ammonia.  Both  principles  are  de- 
rived ammonias  or  amines,  but  propylamine 
is  a  primary  compound  ammonia  (monamine), 
and  trimethylamine  is  a  tertiary  compound  am- 
monia (triamine).    In  the  first  body  the  nitrogen 
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is  combined  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
one  propyl  group,  C3H7,  in  the  second  with  three 
methyl  groups,  (CHs)3. 
Propyl,  C3H7-) 

H  I N  =  C3H9N,  Propylamine. 

H 


Methyl,  CH3  1 


C3H9N,  Trimethylamine. 


CH3 
CH3J 

The  physical  differences  are  very  marked. 
Thus  propylamine  boils  at  49°  C.  (120.2°  F.), 
trimethylamine  at  9.3°  C.  (48.7°  F.) .  The  com- 
mercial propylamine  contains  other  ammonia 
compounds  besides  trimethylamine,  the  latter  sub- 
stance indeed  being  sometimes  present  in  very 
small  quantity.  Trimethylamine  is  made  on  a 
large  scale  at  present  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  the  "  vinasses,"  or  residues  of  beet  root 
molasses.  For  other  processes,  see  16th  edition 
V.  S.  D.,  p.  1944. 

Brieger  has  shown  that  choline,  neuridine,  and 
trimethylamine  are  among  the  early  products  of 
albuminoid  decomposition  in  the  human  cadaver, 
and  are  then  followed  by  other  and  more  poison- 
ous bodies  of  the  ptomaine  class. 

The  best  form  of  trimethylamine  for  use  is 
probably  the  hydrochloride,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  state  of  purity  as  a  very  deliquescent 
salt,  crystallizing  in  long  needles.  To  form  the 
chloride  naturally  the  distillatory  products  in 
Perret's  process  may  be  received  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  separated  from  any  ammonium 
chloride  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  Commer- 
cial propylamine — i.e.,  impure  solution  of  tri- 
methylamine— is  a  colorless  transparent  liquid,  of 
a  characteristic  odor,  usually  attended  by  some 
pungency,  which  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
ammonia  frequently  mixed  with  it.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids. 
If  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  previously  dipped  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  be  held  over  the  open  mouth 
of  a  vial  containing  it,  a  white  cloud  of  the 
chloride  will  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia. 
Pure  propylamine  is  said  to  be  a  perfectly  clear, 
strongly  refractive  fluid,  with  the  odor  of  am- 
monia; a  boiling  point  of  49°  C.  (120.2°  F.)  ; 
a  sp.  gr.  at  20°  C.  (67°  F.)  of  0.7186;  inflam- 
mable; miscible  with  water.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  it  makes  a  deliquescent  salt,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, forming  with  platinum  chloride  a  double  salt, 
which  crystallizes  in  large,  dark,  golden-yellow 
clino-rhombdc  plates,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot 
water'  and  alcohol.  Pure  trimethylamine  is  a 
gas  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Locally  applied,  trimethylamine  acts  as  a 
powerful  irritant  or,  if  in  sufficient  concentration, 
even  as  a  mild  caustic.  According  to  Laborde, 
in  its  physiological  action  it  resembles  the  am- 
monium chloride  or  carbonate,  though  differing  in 
not  causing  convulsions  in  animals  fatally  poi- 
soned with  it.  (if.  T.  G.,  1874,  241.)  The  chlo- 
ride was  found  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  tri- 
methylamine, but  to  be  scarcely  more  than  half 
as  powerful.  Combemale  and  Brunelle  have  found 
that  the  drug  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
salivary  gland.  Given  to  man,  trimethylamine 
acts  chiefly-  as  a  violent  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tant, the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  commer- 
cial article,  even  if  freely  diluted,  usually  pro- 
ducing distinct  effects  upon  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines.  It  has  been  found  to  act  as  a 
depressant  to  the  circulation,  but  Laborde  affirms 
that   unless    given    in    such    dose    as    to  pro- 


duce serious  results  from  its  local  action,  it  in- 
creases both  in  man  and  animals  the  arterial 
pressure.  In  1854  it  was  brought  forward  by 
Awenarius  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  as  a  specific 
in  rheumatism,  and  by  other  Continental  physi- 
cians some  confirmation  of  the  original  state 
ments  was  afforded.  Extensive  trial  made  with 
the  remedy  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  soon  led  to  its  abandon 
ment,  and  at  present  the  remedy  has  passed  en 
tirely  out  of  vogue.  Awenarius  prescribed  a  mix- 
ture of  twenty-five  drops  of  propylamine  with  sis 
fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  flavored  if  neces- 
sary with  sugar  and  oil  of  peppermint;  of  this  ht 
gave  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours,  taking  can 
that  the  drug  was  pure  and  freshly  prepared 
(Ann.  Ther.,  1859.)  In  France,  where  the  chlo 
ride  was  preferred,  the  following  was  a  favorit< 
formula:  Trimethylamine  chloride  ten  grammes 
tincture  of  orange  peel  twenty-eight  gramme- 
syrup  nine  hundred  and  seventy  grammes.  A 
tablespoonful  contains  about  three  and  one-hal 
grains.  The  dose  of  trimethylamine  chloride  i: 
from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  (0.5-1.0  Gm. ). 

Triosteum.  T.  perfoliatum,  L.  Horse  Gentian 
Bastard  Ipecac.  Tinker's  Weed.  Fever  Boot 
Feverwort.  Wild  Ipecac.  Racine  de  Trioste,  Fi 
Dreisteimourzel,  G.  (Fam.  Caprifoliaceae.) — Thi 
plant  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  Unite 
States,  preferring  a  limestone  soil  and  shad; 
situations.  The  rhizome  or  root,  the  part  useci 
is  horizontal,  long,  about  three-quarters  of  ai 
inch  in  diameter,  thicker  and  tuberculated  nea 
the  origin  of  the  stem,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownis 
color  externally,  whitish  within,  and  furnishei 
with  fibres  which  may  be  considered  as  branclu ; 
of  the  main  root.  When  dry  it  is  brittle  an 
easily  pulverized.  On  microscopic  examinatio? 
numerous  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  to 
seen.  It  has  a  sickening  odor,  and  a  bitte 
nauseous  taste.  It  is  said  to  contain  an  alkaloi 
which  Andree  believed  to  be  identical  with  emetin 
but  which  Hartwich  has  shown  to  be  differen 
It  yields  its  active  properties  to  both  water  an 
alcohol.  Triosteum  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  dost 
emetic,  and  perhaps  diuretic.  The  bark  of  tl: 
root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirt 
grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.),  or  the  extract  in  half  tl 
quantity.    For  uses,  see  A.  J.  P.,  1891,  326 

Triphenin.  Propionyl-phenetidvn.  CsHi-CsI 
O.NH.  ( CH3.CH2.CO ) . — A  homologue  of  phenac 
tin  made  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  paraphenet 
din  with  propionic  acid;  it  forms  colorless,  odo 
less  crystals,  fusing  at  120°  C,  of  feebly  bitfc, 
taste,  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  water. 

Triphenin  has  been  used  to  a  very  limited 
tent  as  an  antipyretic  in  typhoid  fever, pneumon 
and  other  acute  affections,  and  also  as  an  an; 
gesic  for  nervous  pains.  Its  range  of  action 
precisely  that  of  phenacetin.  It  is  stated  thj 
it  acts  promptly,  mildly,  and  without  untowa 
secondary  effects.  Dose,  eight  to  fifteen  grai| 
(0.5-1.0  Gm.). 

Tripoli.  Terra  Tripolitana. — An  earthy  ml 
eral,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  pale  straw  col 
sometimes  inclining  to  red  or  brown,  usua 
friable,  often  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  and  prese; 
ing  the  aspect  of  argillaceous  earth,  though  d 
fering  from  clay  by  "the  roughness  and  hardn! 
of  its  particles,  and  by  not  forming  a  paste  w 
water.  The  Venice  tripoli  is  said  to  come  fr| 
Corfu.  Tripoli  is  sometimes  artificially  prepa 
by  calcining  certain  argillites.  It  is  used 
cleaning  and  polishing  metals. 
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Trompatila. — This  is  the  stem  and  branches 
of  Bouvardia  triphylla,  Salisb.  (Fam.  Rubiaceae), 
i  Mexican  plant  used  by  the  natives  for  hydro- 
phobia.    (A.  J.  P.,  1874,  51.) 

Tulipine. — An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  gar- 
len  tulip.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cardiac  poison,  with 
remarkable  sialagogue  properties.  (Nouv.  Rem., 
1886.)  Under  the  name  of  chielin  there  has  been 
Dut  upon  the  market  a  brownish  thick  extract- 
ike  substance  of  an  agreeable  odor,  easily  soluble 
n  water,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  bulb  of  the 
;ulip  and  to  be  non-poisonous.  It  has  been  highly 
■ecommended  by  H.  Heyman  as  a  soothing  appli- 
cation in  various  forms  of  inflammatory  skin  dis- 
uses.   (D.  M.  IF.,  August,  1902.) 

Tumenol. — A  dark  brown  or  brownish-black 
iquid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  which  is  made  from 
lituminous  shale  oils.  These  are  agitated  with 
odium  hydroxide  solution  to  remove  phenols  and 
hen  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  pyridine  and 
ither  bases.  The  oil  is  then  treated  with  fum- 
ng  sulphuric  acid.  The  dark  syrupy  liquid  which 
eparates  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in 
odium  hydroxide.  From  this  solution  ether  ex- 
racts  tumenol  oil.  Hydrochloric  acid,  on  the 
ther  hand,  if  added  to  the  sodium  hydroxide 
olution,  throws  down  tumcnol-sulphonic  acid. 
l  mixture  of  these  two  substances  constitutes 
umenol  venule,  a  soft,  resinous,  odorless  mass. 
Si  Neisser  (D.  M.  W.,  1891)  highly  commends 
imenol  as  a  local  application  in  eczema,  and  as 
aving  extraordinary  powers  over  the  itching  of 
rurigo,  parasitic  dermatitis,  and  other  skin  affec- 
'ons.  He  uses  a  lotion  made  with  equal  parts  of 
ther,  rectified  spirit,  and  water  or  glycerin,  and 

0  per  cent,  of  tumenol. 

Turpeth.  Turpethum,  Br.  Add. — "  The  dried 
oot  and  stem  of  Ipomcca  Turpethum,  R.  Br." 
Operculina  Turpethum  (L.),  Peter.)  (Fam.  Con- 
olvulacea?. )  This  plant,  which  grows  throughout 
ndia  and  Ceylon,  has  long  been  used  not  only 

1  India,  but  also  to  some  extent  by  the  Arabs 
nd  in  Europe.  According  to  Merat  and  De  Lens, 
ie  root  itself  formerly  came  into  commerce,  but 
t  present  turpeth  "  consists  of  the  root  and  stem 
f  the  plant  cut  into  short  lengths,  usually  from 
ne-half  to  two  inches  (one  and  a  quarter  to  five 
Sfttimetres )  in  diameter ;  the  central  woody  por- 
on  is  often  removed  by  splitting  the  bark  on 
ae  side.  The  exterior  surface  has  a  twisted  rope- 
ke  or  columnar  appearance  due  to  deep  longitu- 
inal  furrows,  and  is  of  a  dull  gray  color;  a 
'ansverse  section  shows  a  porous  central  column 
irrounded  by  a  broad  cortical  portion,  the  see- 
on  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  color,  the  cortex 
•metimes  being  darker.  The  fracture  is  short  in 
ie  cortex  and  fibrous  in  the  central  portion.  The 
*ug  has  a  faint  odor  and  a  nauseous  taste,  which 

perceptible  only  after  it  has  been  some  time  in 
ie  mouth."    Br.  Add. 

Boutron-Chalard  found^  in  turpeth  root,  resin, 
fatty  substance,  volatile  oil,  albumen,  starch,  a 
illow  coloring  matter,  lignin,  salts,  and  ferric 
tide.  (./.  P.  C.,  viii.  121.)  The  root  contains 
•  per  cent,  of  resin.  (Andouard,  Ann.  Th6r.,  1860, 
18.)  According  to  Spirgatis  this  resin  is  a  glu- 
'side,  turpethin,  C76Hi28036,  like  that  of  other 
mvolvulaceae,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in 
cohol,  to  which  it  impnrts  a  brown  color  not 
movable  by  animal  charcoal.  To  obtain  it 
ire,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  concentrated ;  the 
sin  precipitated  by.  and  afterwards  boiled  with, 
der,  then  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  digested 
th  ether,  and  finally  redissolved  by  absolute 


alcohol  and  thrown  down  by  ether.  After  being 
treated  several  times  in  this  way,  it  is  obtained 
in  the  state  of  a  brownish  resin,  yielding  on  pul- 
verization a  gray  powder,  which  strongly  irritates 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth, 
and  is  fusible  at  182.2°  C.  (360°  F.).  It  is  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  smoky  flame  and  emit- 
ting irritant  vapors.  .  With  strong  bases  it  acts 
like  jalapin,  takes  up  water,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  soluble  acid,  turpethic  acid,  C34H600i8, 
while  with  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed  into 
turpetholic  acid,  C16H32O4,  and  glucose.  (/.  P. 
C,  4e  ser.,  i.  230.)  Turpeth  root  is  purgative, 
somewhat  less  powerful  than  jalap,  and  rather 
slow  in  its  action.  From  one  to  three  drachms 
(3.9-11.6  6m.)  may  be  given  in  decoction  and 
from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm  (1-3.9  Gm.)  in 
powder.  (Merat  and  De  Lens.)  Andouard  (Ann. 
Ther.,  1866)  states  that  the  resin  of  turpeth  is  an 
active  purge  in  doses  of  seven  or  eight  grains 
(0.45-0.5  Gm.). 

Tussilago.  Tussilago  Farfara,  L.  Coltsfoot. 
Folia  Farfarw,  P.  G.  Tussilage,  Pas  d'dne,  Ft. 
Huflattig,  Rosshuf,  G.  (Fam.  Composite.) — Colts- 
foot is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  creeping  root,  which 
early  in  the  spring  sends  up  several  leafless,  erect, 
simple,  unifloral  scapes  or  flower-stems,  five  or  six 
inches  high  and  bearing  appressed  scale-like  bracts 
of  a  brownish-pink  color.  The  flower,  which 
stands  singly  at  the  end  of  the  scape,  is  large,  yel- 
low, compound,  with  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the 
disk,  and  pistillate,  fertile  florets  in  the  ray.  The 
latter  are  numerous,  linear,  and  twice  the  length 
of  the  former.  The  leaves  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance until  after  the  flowers.  They  are  radi- 
cal, petiolate,  large,  cordate,  angiilar,  toothed  at 
the  margin,  bright  green  upon  their  upper  sur- 
face, white  and  downy  beneath.  The  plant  grows 
spontaneously  both  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
In  this  country  it  is  found  upon  the  banks  of 
streams  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
south  to  New  York  and  west  to  Minnesota.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  June.  The  whole  of  it  is 
employed,  but  the  leaves  most  so.  They  should 
be  gathered  after  their  full  expansion,  but  before 
they  have  attained  their  greatest  magnitude.  The 
flowers  have  an  agreeable  odor,  which  they  retain 
after  desiccation.  The  dried  root  and  leaves  are 
inodorous,  but  have  a  rough,  bitterish,  mucilagi- 
nous taste.  Boiling  water  extracts  their  virtues. 
C.  S.  Bondurant  (A.  J.  P.,  1887,  340)  examined 
coltsfoot  chemically.  He  found  evidences  of  a 
bitter  glucoside.  Coltsfoot  exercises  little  sensi- 
ble influence  upon  the  human  system.  It  is,  how- 
ever, demulcent,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  chronic 
coughs,  consumption,  and  other  affections  of  the 
lungs.  The  expectorant  properties  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  to  possess  are  not  obvious.  The 
leaves  were  smoked  by  the  ancients  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  in  Germany  they  are  said  to  be 
substituted  for  tobacco.  Cullen  used  the  fresh 
juice  in  scrofula,  several  ounces  daily.  The  de- 
coction made  by  boiling  one  troyounce  in  one 
pint  of  water  is  commonly  given  in  teacupful 
doses. 

Tussol.  Antipurine  Mandelate  (Phenul-glyco- 
late ) .  CnHi2N20.C6H5CH  ( OH )  COOH.— It  forms 
a  white  powder,  fusing  at  52°  to  53°  C.  (125.6°- 
127.4°  F. ),  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough  in  the 
following  doses:  for  children  under  one  year, 
from  three-fourths  to  one  and  a  half  grains  ^  0.048- 
0.096  Gm.)  :  from  two  to  four  years,  four  to  six 
grains  (0.26-0.4  Gm.). 
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Tutty. —  Umbellularia. 
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Tutty.  Tutia.  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc. — This 
oxide  is  formed  during  the  smelting  of  lead  ores 
containing  zinc.  It  is  deposited  in  the  chimneys 
of  the  furnaces,  in  the  form  of  incrustations,  mod- 
erately hard  and  heavy,  and  studded  over  with 
email  protuberances  of  a  brownish  color  on  the 
outside  and  yellowish  within.  As  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  the  pieces  occasionally  present  a  bluish 
cast,  from  the  presence  of  small  particles  of  metal- 
lic zinc.  Sometimes  a  spurious  substance  is  sold 
for  tutty,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  blue  clay  and 
copper  filings,  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
dried  on  an  iron  rod.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  tutty  by  its  diffusing  in  water  and 
exhaling  an  earthy  odor,  and  by  its  greater 
friability.  Tutty  is  used  solely  as  an  external 
desiccant.  To  fit  it  for  medicinal  use  it  must  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  which  is  dusted  over  the 
affected  part,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment. 

Tylophora  Leaves.  Tylophorw  Folia.  Br. 
Add.  ( Fam.  Asclepiadacese. ) — The  dried  leaves  of 
Tylophora  asthmatica  (L.),  Wight  and  Arnott. 
( Tylophora  fasciculata,  Ham. ) ,  are  used  in  certain 
parts  of  India  as  a  poison  for  vermin,  and  have 
been  used  with  fatal  results  as  a  poison.  Tylo- 
phora asthmatica,  which  grows  in  Bengal,  Bur- 
mah,  and  Ceylon,  has  been  known  in  Indian  medi- 
cine since  1780,  and  has  been  largely  used  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  medical  service  of 
Madras.  It  is  officially  described  as  "  petiolate, 
entire,  from  two  to  five  inches  (five  to  twelve  and 
a  half  centimetres)  long  and  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  two  and  one- half  inches  (eighteen 
to  sixty-five  millimetres)  broad,  lanceolate-ovate 
or  ovate  or  subrotund  in  outline,  somewhat  cor- 
date at  the  base,  abruptly  acuminate;  rather 
leathery  in  texture,  glabrous  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  finely  downy  on  the  lower ;  of  a  brown- 
ish-green color,  which  is  paler  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. Odor  slightly  aromatic;  almost  devoid  of 
taste."    Br.  Add. 

David  Hooper  has  separated  from  this  drug  an 
alkaloid,  tylophorine,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
but  scarcely  so  in  water;  forming  crystalline 
salts,  and  striking  with  nitric  acid  a  purplish  red 
color,  with  Frohde's  reagents  a  deep  sap-green, 
and  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid 
a  dirty  violet.  Tylophora  resembles  in  its  activity 
ipecac,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
drug  in  bronchitis  and  in  dysentery.  In  doses  of 
from  20  to  30  grains  (1.3-2.0  Gm.)  it  is  used 
as  an  emetic.  The  expectorant  dose  is  from  one- 
half  to  two  grains  (0.032-0.13  Gm.). 

Ulex.  Ulex  europceus,  L.  (Fam.  Legumi- 
nosse),  is  the  common  furze,  gorse,  or  whin  so 
conspicuous  in  the  waste  places  and  by  the  road- 
sides of  Great  Britain,  from  its  spiny  branches 
and  bright  yellow  flowers  situated  on  the  spines, 
either  solitary  or  in  pairs.  In  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  A.  W.  Gerrard  has  found  an  alkaloid, 
ulexine.  In  1890  Kobert  (D.  M.  W.,  1890),  as 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  physiological  study, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ulexine  and  eytisine 
are  identical.  The  suggestion  has  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  chemico-physiological  discussion,  a 
brief  abstract  of  which   may  be  found   in  P. 

Feb.  1801.  Kobert  found  indications  of 
a  second  alkaloid  in  ulex.  Partheil  (A.  Pharm., 
1892,  448;  1894,  486)  and  Plugge  (A.  Pharm., 
1894,  444)  are  in  accord  as  to  the  identity  of 
ulexine  and  eytisine.  Ulexine  has  been  used  in 
cardiac  dropsy.  Dose,  from  one-fifteenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  (0.004-0.003  Gm.). 


Ulmaren  is  the  name  given  by  Bourcet  to  a 
mixture  of  the  salicylic  acid  esters  of  the  higher 
aliphatic  alcohols.  It  has  been  stated  to  contain 
75  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid.  Ulmaren  is  de- 
scribed as  a  heavy,  pale  yellowish-red,  refractive, 
neutral,  or  weakly  acid  liquid,  of  pleasant,  faint 
odor  recalling  salol,  and  burning  taste.  Its  sp. 
gr.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  is  1.06;  and  its  boiling 
point  lies  between  237°  C.  and  242°  C.  (458.6°- 
467.6°  F. ).  It  crystallizes  from  an  equal  volume 
of  petroleum  benzin,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. Animal  experimentation  (Th.  M.,  1903, 
xvii.)  showed  that  in  moderate  doses  it  is  well 
taken,  but  if  given  in  large  doses  by  the  mouth 
causes  in  the  dog  vomiting  and  purging,  and  in 
the  rabbit  a  dose  of  0.07  Gm.  per  kilogramme 
intraperitoneally  injected,  caused  death  from 
asphyxia.  It  is  recommended  to  be  used  as  at 
external  application  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  gout,  either  to  be  paintec 
on  the  part  and  covered  with  waxed  paper  oi 
used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  up  witl 
lanolin,  in  which  case  it  should  be  present  in  th( 
proportion  of  30  per  cent.  After  epidermatii 
application  the  salicylic  acid  reaction  may  b< 
demonstrated  in  the  urine  in  three  hours  and  lasU 
for  three  days.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  markec 
analgesic,  antipyretic  and  antirheumatic  power. 
(B.  G.  T.,  June,  1903).  Dose,  fifteen  to  forty-fiv 
grains  (1-3  Gm.)  ;  externally  thirty  to  sixtj 
grains  (2-3.9  Gm.). 

Ultramarine.  Outremer,  Fr.  Vltramarin,  G\ 
This  fine  blue  pigment  was  formerly  obtained  fron 
lapis  lazuli,  or  lazulite,  a  mineral  of  Siberia.  Ij 
is  now  prepared  artificially  on  a  very  large  scale 
In  preparing  it,  a  mixture  of  soft  clay  with  sodiur 
sulphate,  charcoal,  caustic  soda,  and  sulphur  i 
heated  in  crucibles.  In  this  way  a  colorless  com, 
pound  is  first  produced,  termed  white  ultramarine: 
This,  however,  soon  becomes  of  a  green  coloi 
The  green  ultramarine  thus  obtained,  which  is  als> 
used  as  a  color,  is  then  mixed  with  sulphur  am 
heated.  The  sulphur  takes  fire  and  is  allowed  t< 
burn  in  the  air,  when  the  product  becomes  of  t 
fine  blue  color.  (Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  vol.  ii 
459.)  It  is  thought  to  be  a  compound  of  alumi1 
num  and  sodium  silicates  with  sodium  polysul < 
phide,  although  the  sulphur  present  is  retained  ii 
two  conditions,  part  being  deposited  when  ultra 
marine  is  treated  with  acids  and  part  escapin 
as  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Umbellularia.  Umbellularia  californica  (Arn.] 
Nutt.  California  Laurel.  Spice  Tree.  (Fan 
Lauraceaj.) — The  leaves  of  this  Californi 
tree  are  employed  in  neuralgic  headaches,  and  i' 
intestinal  colic  and  atonic  diarrhoea;  also  exte ' 
nally  as  a  mild  counter-irritant.  Stillman  an 
O'Neill  (N.  R.,  1883)  obtained  from  the  seeds  a  ne 
acid,  umbellulic  acid.  The  leaves  are  said  also  1 
contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  I 
specific  gravity  of  0.936,  a  warm  camphoraceoi; 
taste,  and  a  strong  pungent  odor.  Burse  has  sepj 
rated  from  the  oil  by  fractional  distillation  umbt; 
lol,  an  oil  having  the  formula  C8Hi20,  which  dij 
solves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  r<| 
color,  and  is  narcotic  (Ap.  Ztg.,  xi.).  According j 
Schimmel&Co.  (Schim.Rep.,  April,  1897),  it  al, 
contained  cineol,  Ci0Hi80.  It  is  probable  that  tj 
volatile  oil  is  a  strong  local  anaesthetic,  as  it  toj 
been  found  to  act  rapidly  when  brought  in  coj 
tact  with  exposed  pulp  or  sensitive  dentine,  H| 
fluidextract  has  been  used  in  doses  of  from  ten  ■ 
thirty  minims   (0.6-1.8  Cc). 


PAKT  II. 


Umber. —  Urisolvin. 
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Umber.  Terra  Umbra. — A  mineral  of  a  fine 
compact  texture,  light,  dry  to  the  touch,  shining 
when  rubbed  by  the  nail,  and  of  a  fine  pale  brown 
color,  which  changes  to  a  peculiar  beautiful  deep 
brown  by  heat.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  con- 
tains 13  parts  of  silica,  5  of  alumina,  48  of  ferric 
oxide,  20  of  manganese,  and  14  of  water  in  100. 
Burnt  umber,  as  well  as  the  mineral  in  its  un- 
altered state,  is  used  in  painting.  The  umber 
of  commerce  is  said  to  be  brought  chiefly  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Uranium. — Atomic  weight,  236.7.  The  salts  of 
the  metal  uranium  are  violent  poisons,  producing 
not  only  severe  gastro-enteritis  and  nephritis,  but 
also  acting  specifically  on  the  haemoglobin  of  the 
blood,  affecting  its  oxygenating  powers.    (See  P. 
J.,  Sept.  1890.)     They  have  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated by  Jacob  Woroschilsky    (Arbeiten  d. 
Pharm.  Inst.,  Dorpat,  v.  1890),  who  finds  that  they 
are  violent  poisons,  though  acting  slowly,  espe- 
cially when  given  subcutaneously,  small  toxic  doses 
producing  death  almost  as  rapidly  as  larger  ones. 
In  the  lower  animals,  1  milligramme  of  the  oxide 
per  kilogramme  will  produce  an  intense  paren- 
chymatous   nephritis,    followed    by    violent  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines.    There  is  marked 
elevation  of  the  blood  pressure  and  widespread 
iegeneration  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  blood 
ressels.    In  mild  cases  of  poisoning  a  transient 
glycosuria  is  a  primary  symptom.    The  uranium 
nitrate  has  been  affirmed  by  West  to  be  useful  in 
liabetes  mcllitus  (Kronpetzy  prefers  the  acetate), 
n  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  (0.065-0.13  Gm.), 
hree  times  a  day,  increased  to  twenty  grains 
(1.3  Gm.)  a  day.    They  have  been  used  on  the 
irinciple  of  similia  similibus  curantur  in  renal 
liseases.     Augermayer  affirms  that  the  salts  of 
iranium  are  highly  toxic,  half  a  milligramme  per 
kilogramme  of  bodv  weight  being  sufficient  to 
:ause  death.    (Ph.  ./.,  Oct.  30,  1897,  378.) 
Urasol.    Acetyl-methylene-disalicylic  Acid. 

3H2(C6H3<£Q^jj|,<~>  )2.      This    substance,  intro- 

luced  into  medicine  by  S.  Lewis  Summers,  is  said 
o  be  formed  from  about  75  per  cent,  of  salicylic 
cid,  16  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  8  per  cent,  of 
ormaldehyde.  It  occurs  as  a  yellowish-white 
owder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and 
lcohol.  It  has  been  used  in  doses  of  five  to  eight 
rains  (0.32-0.5  Gm.),  given  in  capsules,  in 
luscular  rheumatism,  irregular  gout,  and  as  a 
ermicide  in  cystitis  and  other  inflammations  of 
ie  genito-urinary  tract. 

Urea.  C0(NH2)2.  Carbamide.  Uree,  Fr. 
arnstoff,  G. — For  an  account  of  the  physical  and 
lemical  properties  of  urea,  the  reader  is  referred 
)  treatises  upon  physiology.  Urea  has  been  em- 
loyed  in  practical  medicine  as  a  hydragogue  diu- 
;tic  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies  and  as  a  tonic 
Iterative  in  phthisis  (L.  L.,  December.  1901). 
ose,  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.)  every  six  hours;  in- 
'ease  pro  re  nata. 

Thio-urea  is  a  substance  in  which  one  atom  of 
ygen  in  a  molecule  of  urea  is  replaced  by  an 

om  of  sulphur,  US<^jj2.    According  to  Paul 

inet    (Rev.    M4d.   de   la   Suisse  Rom.,  1893), 
is  a  very  active  poison,  paralyzing  the  nerve 
ntres,  but  leaving  intact  the  peripheral  nerves 
id  the  muscles. 

Urechites.  Urechites  subereeta,  Jacq.  Savan- 
h.  Flower.  Yellow-flowered  Nightshade. — This  is 
i  apocynaceous  plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
e  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is  said  to  be  used  in 


J amaica  by  the  negroes  as  a  poison.  The  symptoms 
which  it  produces  are  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, with  convulsions.  J.  J.  Bowrey  (J.  Chem.  S., 
June,  1878)  has  isolated  from  it  two  glucosides, 
urechitin  and  urechitoccin,  having  respectively  the 
formula  C^H-saOg  and  Ci3H2o05.  Isaac  Ott  ( T.  G., 
1880)  finds  the  plant  to  be  a  powerful  cardiac  poi- 
son, first  increasing  and  then  depressing  the 
arterial  pressure,  and  finally,  if  the  dose  be  large 
enough,  killing  by  producing  cardiac  arrest.  The 
results  reached  by  Ott  are  in  accord  with  those  of 
Ralph  Stockman  (Laborat.  Rep.,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.,  1892),  who  finds 
that  both  of  the  glucosides  are  very  active  poisons 
belonging  to  the  digitalis  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vowinkie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
small  doses  of  the  plant  depress  the  heart,  and 
experiments  made  upon  man  by  Bowrey  show 
that  in  large  doses  the  drug  produces  nausea, 
vomiting,  general  depression,  great  perspiration, 
and  slight  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Stockman  (Rev. 
de  Clin,  et  de  Ther.,  June  29,  1892)  found  that 
the  leaves  contain  a  toxic  alkaloid,  which  he  calls 
urechitine,  C28H42O8  -j-  H20,  and  a  glucoside, 
urechitonin,  which  is  less  toxic.  In  Jamaica  the 
drug  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  and  other  sthenic  fevers.  The 
dose  of  the  fluidextract  is  from  two  to  ten  min- 
ims (0.12-0.6  Cc). 

Urginea.  Br.  Add.  Indian  Squill. — The 
younger  bulbs  of  Urginea  indica,  Kunth.,  also  the 
younger  bulbs  of  Scilla  indica,  Baker  (Ledebouria 
hyacinthina,  Roth),  taken  soon  after  the  plant  has 
flowered.  "  The  bulbs  of  Urginea  indica  are  tuni- 
eated,  consisting  of  fleshy  coats  which  enclose  each 
other  completely ;  in  size  varying  as  much  as  the 
common  onion ;  color  whitish ;  taste  bitter  and 
acrid.  The  bulbs  of  Scilla  indica  are  not  tuni- 
cated  like  an  onion,  but  made  up  of  thick  fleshy 
imbricated  scales ;  otherwise,  except  that  they  are 
somewhat  smaller,  they  resemble  those  of  Urginea 
indica."    Br.  Add. 

The  bulbs  of  Indian  squill  have  long  been  used 
in  India  for  purposes  similar  to  that  for  which 
the  official  squill  is  employed  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  no  sufficient  chemical  examinations 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  In- 
dian and  European  drugs.  The  Br.  Add.  recog- 
nizes a  vinegar  (Acetum  Urginea;,  Br.  Add.,  two 
and  a  half  ounces  to  the  pint),  dose,  ten  to  thirty 
minims  (0.6-1.8  Cc. )  ;  an  oxymel  (Oxymel  Ur- 
ginea;, Br.  Add.),  dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm 
(1.8-3.75  Cc. )  ;  a  pill  of  ipecacuanha  with  urginea 
(Pilula.  Ipecacuanha;  cum  Urginea,  Br.  Add.)  :  a 
compound  pill  (Pilula.  Urginea;  Composita,  Br. 
Add.):  a  syrup  (Syrupus  Urginea;,  Br.  Add.), 
dose,  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-3.75  Co.), 
and  a  tincture  ( Tinctura  Urginea;,  Br.  Add.,  four 
ounces  to  the  pint),  dose,  five  to  fifteen  minims 
(0.3-0.9  Cc). 

Uricedin. — Prepared  by  clarifying  lemon  juice, 
and  adding  for  every  fifty  parts  of  citric  acid  in 
it,  twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  four  parts  of 
25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sufficient  so- 
dium carbonate  to  nearly  neutralize  the  acids. 
One  part  of  lithium  carbonate,  neutralized  with 
lemon  juice,  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  evapo- 
rated and  granulated.  It  contains  sodium  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  citrate,  with  lithium  citrate.  Used 
in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Urisolvin. — A  compound  of  pure  urea  and  acid 
lithium  citrate  used  as  a  diuretic  and  uric  acid 
solvent,  in  doses  of  three  grains  (0.2  Gm.),  in  the 
form  of  tablets. 
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Urobiline.  C42H4oN407. — This  biliary  pigment, 
prepared  from  urine,  occurs  as  a  brown  resinous 
mass  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
alkaline  solution.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Th. 
Roman  and  G.  Delluc  as  a  reagent  for  zinc.  A 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  urobiline  in  chloroform, 
2  Cc.  of  which  are  mixed  with  5  Cc.  of  absolute 
alcohol,  will  make  with  an  alkalized  solution  con- 
taining zinc  a  green  fluorescence. 

Uropherin.  Lithium-diuretin.  Theobromine-lith- 
ium-salicylate.  C7H7N402Li  +  C6H4  ( OH )  COOLi. 
A  compound  analogous  to  diuretin,  lithium  being 
substituted  for  sodium.  Used  as  a  diuretic  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  (1.0  Gm. ).  E.  Merck  has 
also  introduced  the  benzoate  iinder  a  correspond- 
ing name,  uropherin-benzoate. 

Ursal. — A  compound  of  urea  and  salicylic  acid, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sodium  salicylate. 

Urtica.  Ortie  brulante,  Fr.  Brennessel,  G. 
Various  species  of  this  genus  are  furnished  with 
poisonous  stinging  hairs.  Urtica  gigas  of  Aus- 
tralia is  said  frequently  to  kill  horses,  and  to 
produce  in  man  a  sting  whose  impression  lasts  for 
months.  (IV.  R.,  1875.)  It  has  generally  been 
thought  that  the  virulence  of  the  hairs  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  free  formic  acid  (A.  J.  P.,  xxii.), 
and  David  Hooper  (P.  J.,  April,  1887)  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  formic  acid,  or  a 
substance  very  closely  allied  to  it,  in  the  hairs 
of  the  Nilgri  nettle  (Girardinia  palmata) . 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  for- 
mic acid  is  the  poison.  G.  Haberlandt  believes 
it  to  be  a  non-volatile  albuminoid,  and  L.  Reu- 
ter  has  obtained  from  several  nettles  a  gluco- 
side.  (A.  J.  P.,  Jan.  1890.)  Oddi  and  Lomonaco 
(Rif.  Med.,  April,  1892)  isolated  from  the  com- 
mon nettle  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  and  found  that 
in  mammals  the  extract  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
vasomotor  system,  and  in  frogs  causes  centric 
paralysis  with  diastolic  cardiac  arrest. 

U.  dioica,  L.,  or  common  nettle,  and  TJ.  urens,  L., 
or  dwarf  nettle,  of  America  and  Europe,  have  been 
used  in  medicine  as  local  irritants,  as  diuretics 
(A.  J.  P.,  1866),  and  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  uterine  hemorrhage'.  The  fluidextract 
nay  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  fluidrachm  (1.8 
Cc. )  or  a  decoction  of  the  strength  of  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  in  teacupful  doses. 

Ustilago.  U.  S.  1880.  Corn  Smut.—T\\e  genus 
Ustilago  belongs  to  the  Ustilaginaceoe,  all  the 
members  of  which  generally  develop  their  spores 
in  the  ovary  or  anthers  of  the  host  plant,  forming 
a  slimy  mass,  which  in  maturing  becomes  a  black 
dust  made  up  of  spores.  They  produce  the  smut 
in  cereals.  Ustilago  maydis  (DC),  Tul.,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  stems,  the  pistils  (corn  grains),  and 
the  male  inflorescence  (tassel)  of  the  Indian 
corn.  It  is  specifically  characterized  by  its  minute 
spherical  spores,  having  their  surface  covered  with 
echfrralate  warts.  It  is  abundant  in  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  corn  the  smut  appears  in 
masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  a  child's 
head.  These  masses  are  smooth,  irregularly  glo- 
bose, or  sometimes  lobulated,  having  at  first  a 
livid,  bluish  tint,  and  then  becoming  blackish,  and 
finally  bursting  and  emitting  the  black  contents, 
consisting  of  innumerable  globose  very  minute 
spores,  each  of  which  is  covered  with  beautiful 
little  pointed  processes.  In  a  dried  state  the 
masses  are  blackish  and  covered  with  a  black 
powder. 

C.  H.  Cressler  found  in  ustilago  an  alleged  al- 
kaloid, secaline  (trimethylamine,  see  Ergota,  p. 
447),  besides  a  thick,  viscid,   fixed  oil  and  a 


resin  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  alcohol.  (A.  J. 
P.,  1861,  306.)  Rademaker  and  Fischer  (Nat. 
Drug.,  1887,  296)  believed  that  they  had  discovered 
a  white,  bitter  alkaloid,  ustilagine,  soluble  in 
ether,  while  H.  B.  Parsons  decided  that  the 
fixed  oil  contained  an  acid  which  he  provisionally 
named  sclerotic  acid;  also  an  amine-like  volatile 
substance  extracted  by  ether.  (Ar.  R.,  March, 
1882;  also  West.  Drug.,  1894.)  A.  W.  Baleh 
(Journ.  Boston  Soc.  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1901)  was 
not  able  to  find  any  active  substance  in  the  smut. 

The  belief  that  corn  smut  is  an  abortifacient  to 
the  lower  animals  (A.  J.  P.,  Sept.  1861)  appears 
to  be  without  foundation,  as  in  the  experiments 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1898  (Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  69)  no  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  corn  smut  given  to  pregnant 
cows.  The  experiments  of  James  Mitchell  (T.  O., 
ii.  223)  that  ustilago  abolishes  sensation,  reflex 
action,  and  later  general  motor  power  in  the 
frog,  is  contradicted  by  the  results  of  Balch,  who 
also  found  that  enormous  doses  of  the  substance 
have  no  effect  upon  the  color  of  the  cock's  comb. 
In  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms  (3.9-7.7  Gm.)  it 
has  been  claimed  by  W.  A.  N.  Dorland  that  the 
fluidextract  markedly  increases  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  the  uterine  pains  in  huma.  labor. 
The  whole  drift  of  our  present  evidence  is  to  show 
that  ustilago  is  probably  inert,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  remedy  of  any  practical  value. 

Vaccinium.  Vaccinium  crassifolium,  Andr. 
(Fam.  Vaeeiniacea?. ) — The  leaves  of  this  American 
shrub  are  said  to  be  astringent  and  diuretic,  and 
capable  of  replacing  uva  ursi.  Dose,  of  the  fluid- 
extract,  from  a  half  to  one  fluidrachm  (1.8-  J 
3.75  Cc). 

Valeric  Acid.  Valerianic  Acid.  Acidum  Fo-,| 
lericum.  Acidum  Valerianicum.  C4H9.COOH.  j 
Mol.  wt.,  101.31.  Acide  valerianique,  Acide  vale-  j 
rique,  Fr.  Valeriatisaure,  Baldriansaure,  G.  Acido  I 
valerianico,  It.,  Sp. 

In  the  1860  U.  S.  revision  this  acid  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Preparations  to  the  Materia  j< 
Medica  list;  in  that  of  1880  it  was  dropped  en- 
tirely. Valerie  Acid  is  "  a  colorless  liquid,  of 
an  oily  consistence,  a  penetrating,  disagreeable 
odor,  and  caustic  taste;  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.935." 
U.  8.  1870. 

"  Take  of  Valerianate  of  Soda,  in  coarse  powder, 
eight  troyounces ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  Water,  each,  <i 
sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Valerianate  of  Soda 
add,  first,  three  fluidounces  of  Water,  and  then 
three  troyounces  and  a  half  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  • 
Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  from  the  mixture,  after, 
standing,  separate  the  oily  acid  liquid  which  rises 
to  the  surface.  Agitate  this  repeatedly  with  small 
portions  of  Sulphuric  Acid  until  its  specific  gravii 
ity  is  reduced  below  0.950.  Then  introduce  it  into 
a  retort,  and  distil  nearly  to  dryness,  rejecting  tnj 
distillate  so  long  as  it  has  a  specific  gravity  abov» 
0.940,  and  keeping  the  remainder  for  use.  The  re 
jected  portion  of  the  distillate,  after  agitatiof 
with  Sulphuric  Acid,  may  be  returned  to  the  tc| 
tort  during  the  progress  of  the  distillation."  TJ.  IM 
1870. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  merely  to  procurt 
valeric  acid  in  a  state  adapted  for  the  prepariJ 
tion  of  ammonium  valerate.  The  sulphuric  aci'j  j 
uniting  with  the  sodium  of  the  sodium  valerati  j 
separates  the  valeriG  acid,  whiGh  rises  to  tl; 
surface  with  the  appearance  of  an  oil.  In  th 
state  it  is  still  mixed  with  water,  and,  as  tj 
pure  acid  is  wanted,  the  direction  is  given 
agitate  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  deprives 
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f  the  excess  of  water.   It  is  now  distilled  in  order 

0  separate  any  sulphuric  acid  and  water  that 
aay  be  mixed  with  it.    Musgiller  of  Brooklyn, 

1  Y.,  stated  that  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by 
he  process  of  1800  of  a  sp.  gr.  as  low  as  0.933 
nth  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  and  suggested  that 
.935  be  adopted  as  the  official  standard,  as  acid 
f  this  strength  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
reparation  of  the  valerates,  for  which  alone  it  is 
ised.  This  suggestion,  as  to  the  sp.  gr.,  was 
,dopted  at  the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
f  1870.  Musgiller  proposed  some  modifications 
f  the  process  which  appear  to  be  judicious.  (See 
L.  J.  P.,  1869,  83;  also  Proo.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1808.) 

For  modes  of  preparing  valeric  acid  from  the 
il  and  roots  of  valerian,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
he  article  on  Valerian  in  this  work.  It  is  pre- 
ared  also  from  amyl  alcohol  by  reaction  with  a 
lixture  of  potassium  diehromate  and  sulphuric 
cid,  as  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  sodium 
derate. 

Valeric  acid  (originally  valerianic  acid)  received 
,s  name  from  having  been  found  in  the  oil  dis- 
lled  from  the  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis,  L. 
Fam.  Valerianaceae ) .    It  was  first  obtained  in 
117  by  Chevreul  from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin,  and 
iceived  the  name  of  delphinic  acid,  which,  how- 
'er,  upon  the  discovery  of  its  identity  with  the 
:id  afterwards  obtained  by  Pentz  from  valerian, 
as  superseded  by  its  present  title.    It  has  been 
>tained  also  from  the  bark  and  fruit  of  Vibur- 
m  Opulus,  L.,  and  other  species  of  Viburnum 
Fam.  Caprifoliacea? ) ,  the  sap  wood  of  the  Euro- 
;an  elder  (Sambucus  nigra,  L. )   (Fam.  Caprifo- 
iceae),  the  root  of  Angelica  Archangelica,  L. 
Irchangeliea  officinalis,  Hoffm.)     (Fam.  Umbel- 
Eeras),  and  from  various  organic  products  of  the 
getable  and  animal  kingdom. 
Properties. — Valeric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
an  oily  consistence,  a  repulsive  odor,  resembling, 
iwever,  that  of  valerian,  and  a  pungent,  sour, 
Tid,  disagreeable  taste.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  variously 
ven  from  0.946  at  0°  C.  to  0.931  at  20°  a  (Beii- 
ein,  Org.  Ghem.,  i.  406.)    As  stated  in  the  U.  S. 
1870,  it  is  0.935.    It  remains  liquid  at  8°  below 
ro(F.),and  boils  at  174°  C.  (345.2°  F.) .  (Tromms- 
rff.)    It  is  soluble  in  thirty  parts  of  cold  water, 
d  when  agitated  with  water  takes  up  about  20 
r  cent.,  without  losing  its  oily  consistence,  and 
ses  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    Alcohol  and 
tier  mix  with  it  in  all  proportions.    It  is  very 
uble  in  sti  oug  acetic  acid,  and  dissolves  camphor 
d  some  resins.    ( Trommsdorff . )    It  forms  salts 
th  the    alkalies,    and    reddens    litmus  paper 
"ongly,  but  the  blue  color  gradually  returns  in  a 
rm  place.    Its  composition  is  represented  by 
H10O2,  and  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  acids 
wvaleric  acid  and  optically  active  valeric  acid ) . 
is  is  true  as  well  of  the  valeric  acid  that  is  ob- 
ned  from  the  Valeriana  officinalis,  L.,  the  An- 
'■ica  Archangelica,  L.,  and  that  which  results 
m  the  oxidation  of  the  amyl  alcohol  of  fermen- 
ion  with  the  aid  of  chromic  acid.    The  strong 
d  readily  unites  with  a  molecule  of  water  to 
m  a  hydrated  acid,  C5Hi002  +  H2O.    This  com- 
ind,  formerly  known  as  the  trihydrate,  has  a 
gr.  0.945,  and  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
n  the  strong  acid.    It  has  a  much  milder  taste 
n  the  pure  acid,  and  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
it  saccharine.    The  U.  S.  P.  1870  gave  the  fol- 
'ing  tests  of  the  official  acid:    "A  solution  of 
leiianic  Acid,  in  fifty  parts  of  hot  water,  satu- 
ed  with  hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc,  yields  a 
»d,  which,  when  filtered  and  evaporated  to  ten 


parts  and  cooled,  affords  white  pearly  crystals  of 
valerianate  of  zinc.  The  mother-water,  drained 
from  these  crystals,  should  not  yield,  by  further 
evaporation  and  cooling,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  six- 
sided  tables,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  When  the 
Acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper,  the  transparency  of  the  solution  is  not 
disturbed."  The  former  of  the  last  two  tests  indi- 
cates the  absence  of  acetic,  the  latter  of  butyric 
acid.  The  acid  distilled  from  the  oil  or  root  of 
valerian  has  been  employed  in  nervous  affections, 
and  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  vale- 
rian. According  to  Landerer,  the  acid  artificially 
produced  does  not  operate  therapeutically  so  satis- 
factorily as  the  native  product.  The  dose  would 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  oil  of 
valerian,  given  in  sweetened  water. 

Valeridin.    Valerydin.     Sedatin.  Iso-valeryl- 

p-phenetidin.  G&B.i  j  OC^H^^4^9'  This  substance 
occurs  as  white,  glistening  needles,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  chloroform,  difficultly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  obtained  by  heating  isovaleric  acid  with  p-phe- 
netidin.  C.  Erdmann  (Ph.  Ztg.,  xliii.)  commends 
this  substance  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 
grains  (0.5-1.0  Gin.)  a  day,  as  a  suceedaneum  for 
valeric  acid,  aisd  as  being  very  serviceable  in 
migraine,  neuralgia,  and  hysteria. 

Validol.  Menthol  Valerate,  C10H19.O.CO.G4H9. 
Validol  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  mild,  pleas- 
ant odor,  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  said  to  contain 
30  per  cent,  of  menthol  combined  chemically  with 
70  per  cent,  of  valeric  acid.  It  was  originally 
proposed  by  Schwersenski  ( Th.  M.,  1897)  as  being 
locally  non-irritant  and  affording  a  means  of  ex- 
hibiting menthol;  for  its  local  action  in  pruritus, 
gastralgia,  coryza,  various  mucous  inflammations, 
and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  migraine,  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  and  other  neuroses.  Other  clinicians 
have  commented  favorably  upon  the  drug  as  an 
antiemetic  and  stomachic.  It  is  stated  to  be  spe- 
cially eliminated  through  the  urine,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  odor.  Dose,  five  to  twenty 
minims  (0.3-1.3  Cc. )  ;  locally  10  to  15  per  cent, 
ointment  is  recommended. 

Validolum  Gamphoratum  is  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  eamphor  in  validol. 

Valonia.  Acorn  Cups.  Vallone,  Velancde, 
Gallon,  Fr.  Knoppern,  Walonen,  G. — The  great 
cups  of  the  acorns  of  the  Quercus  cegilops,  L. (Fam. 
Cupuliferae) ,  a  native  of  Bosnia,  contain  a  very 
large  percentage  of  tannin.  They  are  extensively 
exported  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  have  been 
employed  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea. 

Vafyl.  Valeric  Acid  Diethylamide. — Valyl, 
C4H9.C'O.N(C2Hs)2,  occurs  as  a  colorless  liquid 
having  a  characteristic  odor  and  burning  taste, 
and  boiling  at  210°  C.  (410°  F.).  According  to 
Kionka  (D.  M.  W.,  xxvii.  1901),  valyl  produces 
cerebral  excitement,  attended  with  convulsions 
probably  of  cerebral  origin,  as  there  is  no  increased 
reflex  activity.  It  is  said  primarily  to  increase 
the  blood  pressure  and  to  have  little  action  upon 
the  heart  or  respiration.  It  is  somewhat  irritant, 
but  may  be  given  in  four  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion, and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  valerian 
in  hysterical  and  allied  neuroses.  Dose,  four  to 
fifteen  grains  (0.26-1.0  Gm.)  three  times  a  day, 
preferably  administered  with  an  equal  amount  of 
tallow  in  gelatin  capsules. 

Vanadic  Acid.  Acidum  Vanadicum.  (Meta- 
vanadic  Acid,  HV03.) — Forms  golden-yelloW scales, 
which  are  only  slightly  soluble.    According  to 
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Le  Blond  and  C.  David,  vanadic  acid  is  actively 
antiseptic,  and  very  useful  in  solutions  for  the 
skin,  0.05  in  1000;  for  gynaecological  use,  0.17  in 
1000.  Oxydasin  is  said  to  be  a  solution,  0.5  in 
1000.    (B.  G.  T.,  145.) 

Sodii  Metavanadas.  Sodium  Vanadate.  NaVC>3. 
This  is  a  yellowish-white  powder,  freely  soluble 
in  hot  water. 

Ferri  Vanadas.  Iron  vanadate. — A  dark,  gray- 
ish-brown powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Lithii  Vanadas.  Lithium  Vanadate.  LiVOa 
+  H20v — A  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder, 
freely  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  arts  vanadic  acid  is  used  in  various 
oxidizing  processes  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  effect- 
ing by  its  presence  the  more  efficient  action  of 
other  oxidants,  as  in  the  aniline  black  formation, 
where  a  small  amount  of  ammonium  vanadate  is 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  large  amounts  of 
chlorates  and  similar  oxidizing  agents.  It  is  also 
used  in  vanadium  inks. 

Vanadic  acid  and  its  soluble  salts  have  been 
shown  {Lyons  Med.,  1899)  to  be  actively  poison- 
ous, 0.017  gramme  per  kilo  given  to  the  rabbit 
intravenously  producing  rapid  death.  When 
given  to  man  in  overdose  they  produce  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  but  it  is  alleged  that  in 
minute  dose  they  increase  the  elimination  of  urea, 
stimulate  nutrition,  and  act  favorably  in  anwmia, 
chlorosis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  tuberculosis. 
The  dose  of  the  acid  is  given  as  from  to  J, 
grain  (0.0005-0.001  Gm.)  ;  but  the  sodium  salt  is 
much  less  irritant,  and  therefore  preferable; 
dose,  one-sixty-fourth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  a 
grain  (0.001-0.0026  Gm.),  administered  in  dilute 
solution  three  times  a  day.  The  lithium  vanadate 
has  been  specially  commended  by  some  practi- 
tioners in  gout,  and  the  iron  salt  in  anwmia. 
The  dose  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sodium  salt. 

Vanadium. —  (Atomic  weight,  50.8.)  Vanadium 
has  been  studied  physiologically  in  the  form  of 
the  salts  of  vanadic  acid,  especially  in  the  meta- 
vanadate  of  sodium.  The  vanadates  are  well 
known  to  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  in  many 
chemical  reactions.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
vanadic  acid  readily  yields  its  oxygen  and  as 
readily  receives  oxygen  from  other  substances,  so 
that  in  the  blood  it  is  first  converted  into  hypo- 
vanadic  acid  and  then  by  the  oxyhsemoglobin  is 
changed  into  hypervanadic  acid.  The  salts  of 
vanadic  acid  are  said  to  produce  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals vomiting,  profuse  diarrhcea,  disturbances  of 
respiration,  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  loss  of 
sensibility,  and  cardiac  depression. 

Therapeutically,  the  vanadium  compounds  have 
been  used  by  Laran,  and  by  Lyonnet,  Martz,  and 
Martin.  It  is  claimed  that  in  proper  doses  they 
increase  the  appetite  and  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  weight,  are  antihidrotic  and  useful  in 
tuberculosis,  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases.  Dose, 
of  the  acid,  from  one-half  to  one  milligramme 
(l-128th  to  l-64th  grain),  given  in  solution  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  (For  literature, 
see  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  Bd.  265,  229.) 

Vandellia.  Vandellia  diffusa,  L.  (Fam.  Scroph- 
ulariacese. )  — This  is  an  herb  of  Paraguay,  said  to 
be  used  by  the  natives  as  an  emetic.  (P.  J.,  1872, 
849.) 

Vasogen.  Vaselinum  Oxygenatum. — This  is  a 
feebly  alkaline,  yellow-brown  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
but  not  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  which  readily 
emulsifies  with  water.  It  is  said  to  be  "  oxygenated 
vaseline  or  petrolatum,"  and  again  that  "  it  con- 


tains about  25  per  cent,  of  olein,  saponified  with 
anhydrous  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  vaseline  and 
vaseline  oil."  Vasogen  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  oint- 
ments whose  active  ingredients,  it  is  said,  are  ab- 
sorbed with  great  rapidity  from  the  skin.  There 
have  been  offered  camphor  vasogen,  33%  per  cent. ; 
iodine  vasogen,  from  3  to  10  per  cent.;  menthol 
vasogen,  2  per  cent.,  and  the  list  might  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  vasogen  I 
ointments  are  really  superior  to  ointments  made 
with  vaseline. 

Venetian    Red.    Bolus    Veneta. — A  dull  red 
ochrey  substance  used  in  painting. 

Verbascum.    Verbascum  Thapsus,  L.  Mullein. 
Flores  Verbasci,  P.  G.  Bouillon  blanc,  Moldne,  Fr. 
Wollkraut,  Kbnigskerze,  G.    (Fam.  Scrophularia- 
ceae. ) — The  ordinary  mullein  weed  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.    As  remedial  agents 
both  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed.  They 
have  a  very  slight  odor,  and  a  mucilaginous,  her- 
baceous, bitterish,  feeble  taste.    Mullein  leaves1 
are  demulcent  and  emollient,  and  are  thought  to 
possess  anodyne  properties,  which  render  them 
useful  in  pectoral  complaints.    On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  an  infusion  of  the  flowers,  strained  in 
order  to  separate  the  rough  hairs,  is  considerably 
used  in  mild  catarrhs.    An  oil,  produced  by  satu- 
rating olive  oil  with  mullein  flowers,  during  pro 
longed  exposure  to  the  sun,  i8  used  as  a  local  ap- 
plication in  Germany  for  piles  and  other  mucous 
membrane  inflammations.    The  mullein  oils  sol" 
in  pharmacies  are  of  this  nature,  or  some  of  thei 
alcoholic  tinctures.    The  dried  leaves  are  some- 
times smoked  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  respira 
tory  mucous  membranes;  fomentations  with  mul- 
lein  leaves  also  have  some  repute  as  anodynes 
Internally,  the  decoction  (an  ounce  to  the  pint 
flowering  tips)  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  oi 
from  four  to  six  fluidounces. 

According  to  L.  Rosenthal  (P.  J.,  July,  1902) 
the  seeds  of  Verbascum  sinuatum,  which  an 
used  in  Greece  as  a  fish  poison,  contain  6. IS1 
per  cent,  of  saponin.  Traces  of  the  same  sub 
stance  were  found  in  the  fruits  of  V.  phlomoides 
L.,  and  V.  thapsiforme,  Schrad. 

Verditer. — Two   preparations   of  copper,  em 
ployed  as  pigments,  are  known  by  this  name  in 
commerce,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of 
blue  and  green.   Blue  verditer  is  prepared  in  Lon- 
don from  the  solution  of  copper  nitrate  obtained 
in  precipitating  silver  by  copper.    According  tc 
Gray,  this  solution  is  poured  while  hot  upoi 
whiting    ( calcium  carbonate ) ,  and  the  mixtun 
stirred  every  day  till  the  liquor  loses  its  color 
when  it  is  decanted,  and  fresh  portions  added  til, 
the  proper  color  is  obtained.    By  a  process  fo 
procuring  this  pigment,  invented  by  Pelletier,  th; 
solution  of  copper  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  quic 
lime,  and  the  precipitate,  after  being  washed, 
incorporated  intimately  with  another  portion  cj 
quicklime.    By  the  former  process,  a  copper  ca 
bonate  is  obtained ;    by  the  latter,  a  mixture 
copper  and  calcium  hydroxides.    Green  verdiU 
h  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  copp; 
nitrate  by  chalk  or  a  white  marl,  and  consiaj 
of  copper  carbonate  mixed  with  an  excess  of  tl 
calcareous  carbonate. 

Vernonia.      Vernonia    anthelmintics,  Wil 
(Fam.  Com  posit®.)— This  is  an  East  Indian  plai 
whose  black,  bitter,  and  nauseous  seeds  haye 
high  reputation  in  Ceylon  as  an  anthelmintic 
doses  of  sixty  grains  (3.9  Gm.).    (P.  J-,  Apij  j 
1883;  also  Ph.  Rev.,  1896,  274.) 
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Veronal.  Diethylmalonyl  Urea.  Diethyl  Barbi- 

me  Acid.  c'H5>C<CO.NH>CO- 
Colorless  crystals  with  a  melting  point  of  191° 
.  (375.8°  F.),  slightly  bitter  in  taste,  soluble  in 
15  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
i  12  parts  of  boiling  water.    Originally  intro- 
iced  as  an  hypnotic  by  Fischer  and  von  Mering, 
Ironal  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  by  a 
limber  of  clinicians  as  producing  a  sleep  which 
lually  develops  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  and 
Intinues  for  many  hours,  its  action  being  more 
■re  and  more  continuing  than  that  of  trional. 
I  is  affirmed  to  act  even  when  there  is  pain,  and 
I  be  well  borne  in  cases  of  pulmonic  and  cardiac 
lease.    In  the  insomnia  of  the  psychoses  it  is 
Ivorably  reported  upon.    Concerning  its  general 
lysiological  action  we  have  little  knowledge,  but 
I  Trautmann  (Ther.  Geg.,  1903)  affirms  as  the 
fcult  of  experimental  studies  that  it  lessens  ni- 
Igenous  elimination.    Various  authorities  claim 
•|at  it  leaves  no  after  effects,  but  Jolly,  Rosenfeld, 
Id  Wiirth,  have  noticed  after  its  administration, 
liaise,  headache,  and  giddiness,  and  even  dis- 
Irbances  of  speech,— chiefly  when  given  in  very 
I-ge  doses.    Analgesic  powers  have  been  attrib- 
lid  to  it  by  some  clinicians   and   denied  by 
lei's.    Ordinary  dose,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains 
■0—1.3  Gm.)  ;  in  mild  cases,  four  to  five  grains 
126-0.32  Gm. ),  and  when  there  is  much  exeite- 
Int  much  larger  doses  are  well  borne.  Walter 
■rant  has  given  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
Inty  grains  (7.7  Gm.)  in  twenty-four  hours, 
veronica.    Veronica  officinalis,  L.  Speedwell, 
wonique  male,  Fr.  Ehrenpreis,  G.  ( Fam.  Scroph- 
IriaceK. ) — Several  species  of  Veronica,  common 
■  Europe  and  this  country,  have  been  mcdio- 
llly  employed.  Of  these,  V.  officinalis,  L.,  and  V. 
mcabunga,    L.,    or    brooklime,    are    the  most 
Ispieuous.    V.  officinalis  has  a  bitterish,  warm, 
|  somewhat  astringent  taste.    Enz  found  in  it  a 
ler  principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
Ircely  so  in  ether,  and  precipitated  by  the  salts 
■lead,  but  not  by  tannic  acid;    an  acrid  prin- 
|e;   red  coloring  matter;    a  variety  of  tannic 
ll  producing  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts, 
Irystallizable  fatty  acid,  with  malic,  tartaric, 
lie,  acetic,  and  lactic  acids;    mannite;    a  soft, 
Be  green,  bitter  resin.    Mayer  of  New  York, 
llid  evidences  of  an  alkaloid  and  of  a  sapona- 
<ls  principle.    {A.  J.  P.,  1863,  209.)    The  plant 
llbeen  considered  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expecto- 
B,  tonic,  etc.,  and  was  formerly  employed  in 
jloraZ  and  nephritic  complaints,  hemorrhages. 
Waxes  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
tnnds.     V.  Beccabunga  was  used  in  the  fresh 
s|s  as  a  blood  purifier  and  in  scurvy. 
lieirine. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the 
b|:  of  the  Remijia  Vellozii,  DC.   (Fam.  Ruhi- 
a|),  of  Brazil.    It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  doses  of 
fli  one  to  four  grains    (0.005-0.26  Gm.)  re- 
lied pro  re  nata,  as  a  tonic  and  as  an  anti- 
pfcdic  in  place  of  quinine, 
lenna  Paste.    Potassa  Cum  Calce.  V.  S.  1890. 
^§«.sa  with  Lime. 

IPotassa,  five  hundred  grammes  for  17  ounces 
a|279  grains] ;  Lime,  five  hundred  grammes  [or 
'lunces  av.,  279  grains],  to  make  one  thousand 
?|mes  [or  35  ounces  a  v.,  120  grains].  Rub 
t'l  together,  in  a  warm  iron  mortar,  so  as 
k|rm  a  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
b,|e."    V.  8.  1890. 

I  grayish-white  powder,  deliquescent,  having 
a|ongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  responding  to 


the  tests  for  calcium  and  potassium.  It  should 
be  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  without 
leaving  more  than  a  small  residue."  U.  8.  1890. 
It  should  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
It  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  paste  is  applied 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  part  to  be  cauter- 
ized, exactly  as  with  potassium  hydroxide,  than 
which  escharotic  it  is  more  manageable,  being 
slower  in  its  operation,  and  less  deliquescent. 
Filhos  has  improved  this  caustic  by  forming  it 
into  sticks.  To  prepare  it  thus,  the  potassium 
hydroxide  is  perfectly  fused  in  an  iron  spoon, 
and  one-third  of  its  weight  of  quicklime  is  added 
in  divided  portions,  the  whole  being  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod.  The  fused  mass  is  then  run  into 
lead  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  clear.  The  sticks  are  kept,  still 
enclosed  in  the  lead  tubes  with  the  open  end  down- 
ward, in  thick  glass  tubes,  containing  some  pow- 
dered quicklime,  and  closed  with  a  cork,  between 
which  and  the  stick  some  cotton  is  put  to  steady 
the  caustic.  When  employed,  as  much  of  the  caus- 
tic is  uncovered  at  the  end  by  scraping  off  the 
lead,  as  it  is  proposed  to  use. 

Vinca. — Under  this  name  are  included  V.  major, 
L.,  Greater  Periwinkle,  and  V.  minor,  L.,  Lesser 
Periwinkle  (Fam.  Apoeynaeese ) .  It  is  said  to 
be  very  useful  in  arresting  menorrhagic  and  other 
hemorrhages.  (P.  J.,  1871,  961  ;  Ibid.,  1873,  963; 
also  A.  J.  P.,  1872.) 

Vincetoxicum.  V.  officinale,  Moench.  Cynan- 
chum  Vincetoxicum,  Pers.  Asclepias  Vincetoxicum, 
L.  White  Swallow-wort.  Vincetoxicum.  Asclepiade, 
Dompte-venin,  Hirundinaire,  Fr.  Schwalbenwurz, 
Giftwende,  G. — A  perennial,  herbaceous  Euro- 
pean plant,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly 
esteemed  a  counterpoison,  and  hence  the  botan- 
ical name.  It  has  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste,  and, 
when  fresh,  a  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  dimin- 
ished by  drying.  Taken  internally,  especially 
in  the  recent  state,  it  excites  vomiting,  and  is 
capable,  in  larger  quantities,  of  producing  dan- 
gerous if  not  fatal  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
Feneulle  found  in  the  root  a  principle  analogous 
to  emetin.  It  has  been  used  in  skin  diseases  and 
scrofula. 

Vinegar.  Acetum. — Vinegar  is  produced  by  the 
acetous  fermentation  in  infusions  of  mixed  malted 
and  unmalted  grain,  or  in  various  fruit  juices.  Any 
substance  which  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  alco- 
hol fermentation  is  further  liable,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  microscopic  plant,  Mycoderma  aceti,  and 
exposure  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  24° 
C.  (75°  F.)  and  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  to  undergo 
further  change  with  oxidation,  which  converts  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Practically  for  success 
there  should  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol in  the  original  fluid.  The  mycoderm  may  exist 
as  a  pellicle  composed  of  extremely  small  cells 
(micrococci)  in  contiguous  rows,  or  finally  envel- 
oped in  a  glue-like  mass,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form 
of  rod-like  cells  (bacilli)  more  or  less  dispersed 
through  the  fluid. 

In  the  quick  German  process  for  making  vinegar 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
four  or  six  parts  of  water,  and  one-thousandth  of 
honey  or  extract  of  malt,  at  a  temperature  of 
24°  C.  (75°  F.)  to  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  is  allowed  to 
percolate  through  beech  shavings,  previously 
steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  deep  oaken 
tub,  in  which  is  a  wooden  diaphragm  perforated 
with  numerous  small  holes,  loosely  filled  with 
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packthread  about  six  inches  long.  It  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  process  that  a  current  of  air 
shall  pass  through  the  tub.  In  order  to  establish 
this  current,  eight  equidistant  holes  are  pierced 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  forming  a  horizontal 
row,  and  four  glass  tubes  are  inserted  vertically 
in  the  diaphragm,  of  sufficient  length  to  project 
above  and  below  it.  The  air  enters  by  the  holes 
below,  and  passes  out  by  the  tubes.  Although  the 
air  is  necessary  for  the  furnishing  of  oxygen,  aceti- 
fication  consisting  chiefly  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol,  the  beech  shavings  and  similar  articles 
chiefly  aid  in  the  process  by  affording  surface 
upon  which  the  mycoderms  can  grow.  During  the 
process  the  temperature  rises  to  37°  C.  (100°  F.) 
or  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  remains  nearly  station- 
ary while  the  process  is  going  on  favorably.  The 
liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  discharge  pipe  near  the 
bottom,  and  must  be  passed  three  or  four  times 
through  the  tub  before  the  aeetification  is  com- 
pleted, which  generally  occupies  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.  According  to  Wimmer,  pieces 
of  purified  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  beech 
shavings  in  the  process. 

In  1862,  Pasteur  substituted  for  the  German 
process  the  sowing  of  the  mycoderm  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  mixture  of  wine  and  vinegar,  or  of  water, 
alcohol  ( 2  per  cent. ) ,  and  acetic  acid  ( 1  per 
cent. ) ,  adding  alcohol  daily  in  small  quantities 
after  about  half  that  contained  in  the  original 
liquid  had  been  converted  into  acetic  acid,  until  a 
vinegar  of  sufficient  strength  was  produced.  The 
French  process  was  improved  in  1869  by  Laugier, 
and  it  was  subsequently  further  elaborated  by 
Emanuel  Wurm.    (For  details,  see  P.  J.,  xi.  133.) 

In  England,  vinegar  is  made  from  the  infusion 
of  malt.  The  fermented  wort  is  caused  to  fall  in 
a  shower  upon  a  mass  of  fagots  of  birch  twigs 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  a  large  vat,  and,  after 
trickling  down  to  the  bottom,  is  pumped  up  re- 
peatedly to  the  top,  to  be  again  allowed  to  fall, 
until  the  aeetification  is  completed.  This  mode  of 
oxidizing  the  alcohol  in  the  fermented  wort  has 
the  advantage  of  rendering  insoluble  certain  glu- 
tinous and  albuminous  principles,  which,  if  not 
removed,  would  cause  a  muddiness  in  the  vinegar 
and  make  it  liable  to  spoil. 

In  the  United  States,  vinegar  is  largely  made  by 
the  German  method  of  oxidizing  very  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  is  called  spirit  vinegar;  it  is  often  pre- 
pared from  cider — cider  vinegar.  The  cider  is 
placed  in  barrels  (with  their  bung  holes  open) 
which  are  exposed  during  the  summer  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  aeetification  is  completed  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years.  The  progress  of  the 
fermentation,  however,  must  be  watched,  and  as 
soon  as  perfect  vinegar  is  formed,  it  should  be 
racked  off  into  clean  barrels.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  acetous  fermentation  would  run  into 
the  putrefactive,  and  the  vinegar  be  spoiled.  Cider 
vinegar  contains  no  aldehyde.  It  contains  malic 
acid,  and  therefore  yields  a  precipitate  with  lead 
acetate.  The  want  of  such  a.  precipitate  indicates 
that  the  alleged  cider  vinegar  is  a  manufactured 
substitute,  although  a  fictitious  article  might  yield 
a  similar  precipitate. 

Vinegar  m*ay  be  clarified,  without  impairing  its 
aroma,  by  throwing  about  a  tumblerful  of  boiling 
milk  into  from  fifty  to  sixty  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
and  stirring  the  mixture.  This  operation  also 
makes  red  vinegar  pale. 

The  series  of  changes  which  occur  during  the 
acetous  fermentation  is  called  aeetification.  Dur- 


ing its  progress  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat; 
the  liquor  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  turbid; 
filaments  form,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the 
fermentation,  form  a  pultaceous  mass,  leaving  a 
clear  liquor  containing  the  acetic  acid.  The  ex- 
planation of  Liebig  is  that  the  alcohol  loses  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  as  the  first  effect  of  oxidation, 
and  becomes  aldehyde,  and  this,  by  the  absorption 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes  acetic  acid 
( C2H3O.OH ) .  Thus  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  consists  in,  first,  the  removal  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  the  addition 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  following  equations 
represent  this  change: 

CaH60  +  O  =  C2H4O  +  H20 
C2H40  +  0=  C2H402 

Aldehyde  is  a  colorless,  inflammable,  ethereal 
liquid,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  odor.  Its  den- 
sity is  0.79.  It  absorbs  oxygen  gradually,  and 
is  thus  converted  into  acetic  acid,  as  just  stated. 
Its  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  gives  it  a  re- 
ducing power  like  that  possessed  by  glucose. 
Hence  it  responds  to  Fehling's  test  for  that  sub- 
stance (  Part  III ) .  It  is  characterized  by  its 
forming  a  crystalline  compound  wuth  ammonia, 
and  also  with  alkaline  bisulphites;  it  is  poly- 
merized by  the  action  of  acids  and  some  other 
reagents,  and  thus  yields  paraldehyde  (C2H40)3, 
a  liquid  boiling  at  124°  C.  (  255°  F.) .  The  name 
aldehyde  alludes  to  its  relation  to  alcohol,  aZcohol 
de/ti/drogenated.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decoru-, 
posed  by  potassium  hydroxide  with  formation  of 
aldehyde  resin.  This  is  a  soft,  light  brown  mass.; 
which,  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  gives  off  a 
nauseous  soapy  odor. 

Properties. — Vinegar,  when  good,  is  of  an  agree-1 
able,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  pleasant  acid  taste 
According  to  Magnes-Lahens,  wine  vinegar  always 
contains  a  little  aldehyde.    The  better  sorts  oi  j 
vinegar  have  a  grateful  aroma,  probably  due  tc 
the  presence  of  an  ethereal  substance,  perhaps 
acetic  ether.    The  color  of  vinegar  varies  from>i 
pale  yellow  to  deep  red.    When  long  kept,  espel 
daily  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  ropy,  ac-jj 
quires  an  unpleasant  odor,  putrefies,  and  loses  iw 
acidity. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  vinegar  are  acetic 
acid  and  water;    but,  besides  these,  it  contains 
various  other  substances,  derived  from  the  particu- 
lar vinous  liquor  from  which  it  may  have-  beer, * 
prepared.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  color; 
ing  matter,  gum,  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  a  littl^ 
alcohol,  and  frequently  malic  and  tartaric  acids| 
with  a  minute  proportion  of  alkaline  and  earth,1 
salts.    Vinegar  should  be  devoid  of  lead  and  corj 
per  and  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  as  shown  by  it 
not  being  discolored  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  anil 
yielding  no  precipitate  when  boiled  with  a  sohlj 
tion  of  calcium  chloride,  and  of  such  a  strengtB 
that  a  fluidounce  would  require,  for  neutralizatioil 
not  less  than  thirty-five  grains  of  potassium  bica?| 
bonate.    After  neutralization  it  should  be  fri 
from  acrid  taste,  indicating  the  absence  of  acr 
substances,  the  taste  of  which  may  have  been  eoi 
cealed  by  that  of  the  acetic  acid. 

Malt  Vinegar  (Acetum  Britannicum)  has 
brown  color,  and  a  sp.  gr.  from  1.006  to  1.01 
The  strongest  kind,  called  proof  vinegar,  contar 
from  4.6  to  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  That 
British  manufacture  usually  contains  sulphur 
acid,  which  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  by  u 
to  add  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one  part 
a  thousand;  but  if  the  vinegar  be  properly  ma 
it  does  not  require  to  be  thus  protected. 
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Vinegar  is  "  a  liquid  of  a  brown  color  and  peeul- 
ar  odor.  Specific  gravity  1.017  to  1.019.  445.4 
grains  by  weight  (1  fluidounce)  of  it  require  about 
102  grain-measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
ioda  for  their  neutralization,  corresponding  to 
i.41  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  HC2H3O2.  If  ten 
ainims  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  be  added 
;o  a  fluidounce  of  the  vinegar,  and  the  precipitate, 
f  any,  be  separated  by  filtration,  a  further  addi- 
tion of  the  test  should  give  no  precipitate.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  causes  no  change  of  color." 
3r.  1885. 

Wine  Vinegar  {Acetum  Gallicum)  is  nearly 
me-sixth  stronger  than  pure  malt  vinegar.  It  is 
)f  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  red,  according  as 
it  has  been  prepared  from  white  or  from  red  wine. 
White  wine  vinegar  is  usually  preferred.  Red 
mine  vinegar  may  be  deprived  of  its  color,  and 
-endered  limpid,  by  being  passed  through  animal 
jharcoal. 

Distilled  Vinegar  (Acetum.  Destillatum;  Vin- 
ligre  distille,  Oxeolat  simple,  Fr. ;  Destillirter 
ssig,  G. )  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia 
870,  and  was  prepared  by  obtaining  seven  pints 
1  distillate  from  eight  pints  of  vinegar  placed 
q  a  glass  retort,  the  one  pint  left  in  the  retort  re- 
aming the  fixed  impurities,  salts,  etc.  One  hun- 
red  grains  should  saturate  not  less  than  seven 
nd  six-tenths  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate.  It 
hould  be  wholly  volatilizable  by  heat,  yield  no 
recipitate  with  lead  acetate  or  silver  nitrate,  nor 
hange  color  upon  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sul- 
fide or  ammonia.  If  silver  be  digested  with  it 
ad  hydrochloric  acid  afterwards  added,  no  pre- 
pitate  should  be  produced. 

Adulterations. — The  principal  foreign  substances 
hich  vinegar  is  liable  to  contain  are  sulphuric 
ad  sulphurous  acids,  certain  acrid  substances, 
id  copper  and  lead,  derived  from  improper  ves- 
ls  used  in  its  manufacture.  Tin  has  been  found 
|i  it  after  standing  a  short  time  in  tin  vessels, 
ydrochlorie  and  nitric  acids  are  but  rarely  pres- 
et. 

Barium  chloride  is  not  a  suitable  test  for  the 
[-esence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  will  cause  a 
[ecipitate  with  sulphates,  which  are  often  found 
vinegar  when  no  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present, 
tie  evaporation  of  a  sample  of  vinegar  in  contact 
[ith  a  piece  of  white  sugar  or  on  white  paper 
11  often  show  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
id  by  the  charring  which  ensues.    A  very  simple 
thod,  discovered  by  A.  Ashby,  of  detecting  free 
|ineral  acids  in  vinegar  is  mentioned  by  Allen 
om.  Org.  Anal.,  2d  ed.,  i.  302).    A  solution 
logwood  is  prepared  from  boiling  water  and 
sh  logwood  chips.    Separate  drops  of  this  solu- 
n  are  spotted  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  porcelain 
h  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath, 
each  spot  a  drop  of  the  suspected  sample  ( con- 
iitrated  first  if  desirable)    is  added,  and  the 
ating  continued  until  it  has  evaporated.    If  the 
legar  be  pure  the  residue  will  be  found  to  have 
bright  yellow  color,  bivt  in  the  presence  of  a 
ry  small  proportion  of  mineral  acid  the  residue 
lurpes  a  red  color.    The  acrid  substances  usually 
rodueed  into  vinegar  are  red  pepper,  long  pep- 
,  pellitory,  grains  of  paradise,  and  mustard 
id.    These  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 
egar  to  an  extract,  which  will  have  an  acrid, 
ing  taste,  if  any  one  of  these  substances  be 
sent.    By  far  the  most  dangerous  impurities 
inegar  are  copper  and  lead.    The  former  may 
etected  by  a  brownish  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  the  concentrated 


vinegar;  the  latter,  by  a  blackish  precipitate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  yellow  one  with  potas- 
sium iodide.  Pure  vinegar  is  not  discolored  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  According  to  Chevallier,  wine 
vinegar  which  has  been  strengthened  with  acetic 
acid  from  wood  sometimes  contains  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  arsenic,  which  is  probably  derived  from 
arseniferous  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  preparing 
the  acetic  acid.  (For  an  examination  of  samples 
of  commercial  vinegar  by  F.  G.  Ryan,  see  A.  J.  P., 
1899,  p.  71.) 

Vinegar  has  feeble  antiscorbutic  properties,  but 
is  at  present  used  as  a  medicine  only  for  its  local 
astringent  properties,  and  in  the  form  of  an  enema 
diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  to  kill 
seat  worms.  In  the  dermatitis  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  made  into  a  paste  with  glycerin, 
bismuth,  and  starch,  it  is  very  effective.  In 
hcematemesis  one  ounce  to  a  tumbler  of  water 
often  acts  very  advantageously,  and  may  be  taken 
freely.  At  one  time  vinegar  was  largely  used  in 
pharmacy  as  a  menstruum,  but  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  undergo  decomposition  it  has  been 
replaced  by  diluted  acetic  acid  in  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Vioform.  C9H4ICI  ( OH )  N. — Iodochloroxyquin- 
oline  was  intnxhiced  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform 
in  surgery.  According  to  the  researches  of '  E. 
Tavel,  it  is  less  toxic  than  iodoform,  especially 
when  brought  in  local  contact  with  wounds,  and 
is  also  more  actively  germicidal  than  is  iodoform. 
Locally  it  is  not  at  all  irritant.  (See  S.  Jb.,  Bd. 
267,  p.  133;  Bd.  272,  p.  163.) 

Viola.  Violet. — The  genus  Viola  (Fam.  Vio- 
lacea;)  includes  numerous  species,  many,  perhaps 
all  of  which  are  possessed  of  analogous  medic- 
inal properties.  Viola  tricolor,  L.,  the  Heart's- 
ease,  Pansy,  or  Johnny-jump-up  of  the  gardens, 
was  formerly  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia; while  V.  odorata,  L.,  and  V.  pedata,  L., 
have  held  places  in  both  the  British  and  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeias. 

V.  odorata,  L.  (Violette,  Violette  odorante,  Fr. ; 
Wohlriechendes  Veilchen,  Veilchen,  G. ;  Violetta, 
It. ;  Violeta,  Sp. ) ,  the  common  violet  of  Europe, 
resembles  very  closely  the  American  blue  violet, 
V.  cucullata,  Ait.,  from  which,  however,  it  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  its  delicious  fragrance.  It  is 
the  sweet  blue  violet  of  our  gardens.  V.  pedata, 
L.,  is  an  indigenous  stemless  violet,  characterized 
by  its  large  blue  or  variegated  beardless  flowers, 
and  its  deeply  three  to  five-divided,  pointed 
pedate  leaves. 

The  flowers  of  V.  odorata  yield  their  odor  and 
their  slightly  bitter  taste  to  boiling  water. 
Their  infusion  affords  a  very  delicate  test  for 
acids  and  alkalies,  being  reddened  by  the  for- 
mer and  rendered  green  by  the  latter.  Their  odor 
is  destroyed  by  desiccation,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  retain  their  fine  color  depends  upon 
the  care  used  in  collecting  and  drying  them.  They 
should  be  gathered  before  being  fully  blown,  de- 
prived of  their  calyx,  and  rapidly  dried,  either  in 
a  heated  room  or  by  exposing  them  to  a  current 
of  very  dry  air.  The  flowers  of  other  species  are 
often  mingled  with  them,  and,  if  of  the  same  color, 
are  equally  useful  as  a  chemical  test. 

In  the  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  Viola 
odorata,  Boullay  discovered  an  alkaloid,  vio- 
Une,  allied  to  emetine,  but  possessing  distinct 
properties.  It  is  white,  soluble  in  alcohol,  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 
It  exists  in  the  plant  combined  with  malic  acid. 
Orfila  asserts  that  it  is  exceedingly  active  arid  even 
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poisonous.  It  is  probably  found  in  other  species 
of  Viola.  Mandelin  {Jahresb.,  1883)  obtained 
a  glucoside  analogous  to  quercitrin,  which 
he  names  viola-quercitrin.  It  crystallizes  out  of 
hot  water  in  fine  yellow  needles.  When  boiled 
with  diluted  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  quercetin, 
isodulcite  and  a  fermentable  glucose, 

C27H30O16  +  3H2O  = 

C6H14O6  +  C6H12O6  +  C15H10O7 
he  also  obtained  salicylic  acid  from  several  species 
of  Viola.    (A.  J.  P.,  1882,  10.) 

The  herbaceous  parts  of  various  species  of  violets 
are  mucilaginous,  emollient,  and  slightly  laxative, 
and  have  been  used  in  pectoral,  nephritic,  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  In  Europe  a  syrup  prepared 
from  the  fresh  flowers  of  Viola  odorata  is  em- 
ployed as  an  addition  to  demulcent  drinks,  and  as 
a  laxative  for  infants.  The  root,  which  has  a  bit- 
ter, nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  acts  in  the  dose 
of  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  (2.0-3.9  Gm.) 
as  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  property  is  possessed  by  the  roots  of  all 
the  violets,  as  it  is  known  to  be  by  several  species 
of  Ionidium,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
The  existence  in  small  proportion  of  the  emetic 
principle  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  accounts  for 
their  expectorant  properties. 

'Virginia  Creeper.  Parthenocissus  quinque- 
folia (L. ),  Planch.  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia, 
Michx.  (Vitis  quinquefolia,  Lam.,  also  V.  heder- 
acea,  Willd. )  American  Ivy.  Vigne  vierge,  Fr. 
Wilder  Wein,  Amerikanischer  Epheu,  G. — The  bark 
twigs  of  this  indigenous  woody  creeper  of  the 
fam.  Vitacese  have  been  used  by  the  eclectics  as  an 
alterative,  tonic,  and  expectorant.  They  contain 
tartaric  acid  and  potassium  and  calcium  tartrates, 
albumen,  sugar,  pyrocatechin,  and  some  other 
principles.  McCall  employed  the  bark  collected 
late  in  the  fall  in  dropsy,  with  asserted  very 
good  results.  (Penins.  and  Independ.  Med.  Journ., 
June,  1858.)  In  two  cases  of  poisoning  reported 
by  Bernays,  the  symptoms  were  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  collapse,  and  deep  sleep,  with  dilated 
pupils.    (P.  </.,  vii.) 

Viscum.  Viscum  album,  L.  Mistletoe.  Gui  de 
Chine,  Gillon,  Fr.  Mistel,  G.  ( Fam.  Loranthaceae. ) 
A  European  evergreen  parasitic  shrub,  growing 
on  various  trees,  particularly  the  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  forming  a  pendent  bush  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  famous  in 
the  history  of  Druidical  superstition.  In  the  re- 
ligious rites  of  the  Druids,  the  mistletoe  of  the 
oak  was  employed,  and  hence  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred, when  the  plant  came  to  be  used  as  a  rem- 
edy; but  it  is  in  fact  identical  in  all  respects 
with  those  which  grow  upon  other  trees.  (P.  J., 
1397,  289.)  The  fresh  bark  and  leaves  have 
a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  nauseous, 
sweetish,  slightly  acrid  and  bitterish  taste.  Vis- 
cin,  which  forms  the  glutinous  constituent  in  the 
berries,  leaves,  and  stalks  of  the  mistletoe,  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  birdlime.  Crude  viscin 
may  be  obtained  by  kneading  the  finely  bruised 
mistletoe  bark  with  water,  as  long  as  anything 
is  dissolved,  and  removing  Vie  ligneous  impurities 
mechanically.  A  purer  product  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  the  crude  product  in  strong  alcohol, 
macerating  .the  residue  with  ether,  evaporating 
the  ethereal  extracts,  purifying  these  extracts  by 
kneading  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water. 
The  formula  C2oH4808  ( C^H^  +  8H20 )  has  been 
given  to  it  by  Reinsch.  Pawlevsky  {Bull.  80c. 
VMm.  (2),  34,  348)  obtained  from  mistletoe  a 
erystalhzable  acid,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  in- 


soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusing  at  from  101 
to  103°  C.  (213.8°-217.4°  F. ) ,  to  which  he  gave  the 
formula  CH3O3.OH.  The  berries,  which  are  white, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  abound  in  the  peculiar 
viscid  principle,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
preparation  of  birdlime,  of  which  this  principle  is 
the  basis.  Mistletoe  is  said  to  be  productive  of 
vomiting  and  purging  when  largely  taken.  The 
berries  caused  in  a  child  three  years  old  vomiting 
and  prostration,  coma,  a  fixed  and  somewhat  con- 
tracted pupil,  and  convulsive  movements.  (Ann 
Ther.,  1859,  36.)  A  fatal  case  is  recorded.  (M. 
T.  G.,  1867,  26.)  The  plant  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  nervine,  but  it  is  now  out  o 
use.  The  leaves  and  wood  were  given  in  the  dost 
of  a  drachm  (3.9  Gm. )  in  substance.  Accordin; 
to  P.  Riehl  (D.  M.  W.,  xxvi.  1900),  viscin  afford 
an  excellent  basis  for  the  making  of  application; 
to  the  skin,  a  benzene  viscin  solution  mixed  witl 
starch  affording  an  excellent  plaster  mass. 

The  American  Mistletoe  is  the  Phoradendron  fla 
vescens,  Nuttall  ( Viscum  flavescens,  Pursh ) .   It  i. 
probably  the  plant  reported  as  growing  upon  th  I 
elm,  by  which   several   children  were  poisoned 
( Henry  Dye,  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  iv.  344. 
The  prominent  symptoms  were  vomiting  and  grea .jfl 
thirst  followed  by  frequent  discharges  of  blood 
mucus  from  the  bowels,  with  tenesmus.    One  c 
the  children  was  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  i 
which  death  took  place.    Dye  states  also  that,  i, 
other  instances,  as  he  had  been  informed,  childre 
had  eaten  the  berries  without  any  ill  effect.   W.  B 
Long,  confirmed  by  Lee  Payne   {North  Garolin 
Med.  Journ.,  vol.  vii.  253)   asserts   (Veto  Prepj 
ii.  31)  that  the  American  mistletoe  is  a  very  ce 
tain  oxytocic,  and  very  efficacious  in  arresting 
post-partum  and  other  varieties  of  uterine  hemo 
rhage.    He  gives  a  fluidrachm  (3.75  Cc. )  of  tl 
fluidextract  every  twenty  minutes  in  labor  unt 
the  effect  is  produced;  every  four  to  six  hours 
menorrhagia. 

Vitellus.  U.  S.  1890.  Yolk  of  Egg.—  'W 
yolk  of  the  egg  of  Gallus  Bankiva,  var.  domest' 
Temminck  (class  Aves;  order  Gallinw)"  U.  S.  18fl 

The  yolk  of  egg  was  made  official  in  1890 
cause  of  its  use  in  the  glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg. 

Glyceritum  Vitelli.    U.  S.  1890.  Glycerite 
Yolk  of  Egg.  Glyconin. 

"  Fresh  Yolk  of  Egg,  forty-five  grammes  [or 
ounce  av.,  257  grains] ;  Glycerin,  fipy-fi 
grammes  [or  1  ounce  av.,  411  grains],  to  inak 
one  hundred  grammes  [or  3  ounces  av.,  231  grains 
Rub  the  Yolk  of  Egg,  in  a  mortar,  with  the  Gly 
erin,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thorough 
mixed.  Then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  bottle 
U.  8.  1890. 

Under  the  name  of  Glyconin  there  has  been  ei 
ployed  in  France  for  many  years,  both  for  med; 
inal  purposes  and  for  those  of  the  toilet, 
emulsion  made  of  glycerin  and  the  yolk  of  ed 
When  these  two  substances  are  rubbed  togeth 
they  unite  to  form  a  very  intimate  mixture,  whi 
does  not  separate.      It  has  the  consistence 
honey,  and  forms  an  opaque  emulsion  with  wat 
It  may  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely.  T 
usual   proportions   of   the   ingredients  are  fo 
parts  of  the  yolk  of  egg  and  five  parts  of  pi 
glycerin.     It  'has  been  repeatedly  recommenc 
as  a  basis  for  cod  liver  oil  and  other  emulsio 
(See  also  papers  by  Close  in  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
1884  and  1886.)    It  is  itself  not  medicinal. 

Vulcanite. — For  cases  of  poisoning  by  arUp 
gum  made  of  vulcanite  colored  with  vermilien, 
Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Dec.  1874. 
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Warburg's  Tincture.— This  famous  remedy,  at 
first  a  proprietary  medicine,  afterwards  by  the  vol- 
tary  act  of  its  inventor  had  its  formula  revealed, 
here  is  so  much  testimony  as  to  its  extraordinary 
irtues  in  the  severe  remittent  and  pernicious  ma- 
rial  fevers  of  India  that  its  powers  can  scarcely 
questioned.    After  the  bowels  of  the  patient  in 
acutest  stage  of  the  disorder  have  been  freely 
pened,  a  half  ounce  of  the  tincture  is  given  uia- 
iluted,  all  drink  being  withheld,  and  at  the  end 
three  hours  a  second  half  ounce  is  given  in  a 
milar  manner.    Soon  after  the  second  dose  a  vio- 
ent,  aromatic  perspiration  comes  on,  and  the  fever 
usually  broken.    The  remedy  is  also  commended 
collapse  without  organic  disease.    The  formula 
lven    by    Warburg    is    as    follows:  Socotrine 
loes  1  lb.;   rhubarb,  angelica  fruit,  confection  of 
amoeratis,  each  4  oz.  troy;   elecampane,  saffron, 
nnel,  prepared  chalk,  each  2  oz.  troy;  gentian, 
doary,  cubebs,   myrrh,   camphor,  agaric,  each, 
oz.  troy.    Digest  the  whole  with  500  oz.  proof 
pirit  in  a  water  bath  for  12  hours,  express,  add 
oz.  sulphate  of  quinia,  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  a 
ater  bath,  cool,  and  filter. 

It  is  evident  that  Warburg's  Tincture  contains 
rious  substances  which  are  inert,  but  the  prac- 
cal  difficulty  is  to  determine  as  to  what  its  ex- 
aordinary    valuable    anti-malarial    powers  are 
ally  due.    The  formula  of  Hager — quinine  sul- 
late  1  part,  spirit  of  camphor,  2  parts,  elixir 
prietatis  (P.  G.)  22  parts,  alcohol  16  parts— 
es  not  seem  to  us  to  at  all  represent  the  tine- 
e.    The  formula  used  in  the  U.  S.  army,  with 
serted  excellent  results  in  Cuba,  has  the  advan- 
e  of  yielding  a  product  in  tablets,  which  is  as 
lows:   Aqueous  extract  aloes,  224  grains;  rhu- 
rb,  448  grains;   angelica  seed,  448  grains;  ele- 
pane,   224   grains;    saffron    (Spanish),  224 
ms;   fennel,  224  grains;    gentian,  112  grains; 
oary   root,    112   grains;     cubeb,    112  grains; 
rh,   112  grains;    white  agaric,   112  grains; 
phor,    112    grains;    quinine    sulphate,  1280 
ms.    Exhaust  with  eight  pints  of  diluted  alco- 

or  divide  into  1024  tablets. 
The  confection  of  Damocratis  1  is  in  the  original 


Confcctio  Damocratis  (Milhridatium)  is  a  com- 
ation  of  thirty  aromatic  substances  mostly  obsolete, 
merly  official  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  We 
indebted  to  Robert  Fletcher,  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
s  office,  for  the  following  formula,  taken  from  the 
don  Pharmacopoeia  of  1677,  p.  100.  It  is,  of 
rse,  useless  as  a  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

MlTHBIDATIUM. 

rrha?  Arabicae, 
ci, 
rici, 
giberis. 
namomi, 

a  Nardi  (Indian  Nard  or  Spikenard), 
"s  (G.  Olibanum), 

•  Tblaspios  (water  cress  seeds),  ana  drachmas 
ecem. 

leog     (Lascrpitium    Silcr — heartwort,  sermoun- 

m,  * 

balsami  seu  Olei  Nucis  Moschata?  per  expres- 
onem. 

ci  odorati    (Camel's   hay,    sweet    rush,    a  dried 

ant  from  Turkey), 

hados  Arabics?  '(French  lavender), 

i  veri  (root  of  Costus  verus  or  dulcis), 

ianl, 

binthina?  Cypria?  (Cbian), 

ns  longi, 

orei, 

1  Hypocistidos  (from  Cytinus,  a  parasitic  plant  in 
'ance ) , 

acis  Calamita?  (Gum  S.), 
'anacis, 

Malabathri  recentium,  seu,  ejus  defectu,  Macis, 
a  unciam  unam. 


formula  in  such  small  amount  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  could  have  any  effect.  If  it  be 
omitted  the  formula  can  be  very  readily  followed, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  apothecary  should  use 
the  original  formula  with  this  single  alteration 
when  Warburg's  Tincture  is  called  for.  (See  also 
Tinctura  Anliperiodica,  National  Formulary.) 
Dose,  one  to  four  lluidraehms  (3.75-15.0  Cc. ). 

Whiting. — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  pre- 
pared chalk,  being  made  by  the  pulverization  and 
elutriation  of  crude  chalk.  It  is  used  as  a  coarse 
paint,  and  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  for 
which  calcium  carbonate  is  requisite.  Paris  white 
is  a  variety  of  the  same  material. 

Winter's  Bark.  Winteea.  The  bark  of 
Drimys  Winteri,  Forst.  Cortex  Winteranus. 
Ecorce  de  Winter,  Cannelle  de  Magellan,  Fr.  Win- 
ter's Zimmt,  G.  (Fam.  Magnoliacea?.)— For  de- 
scription of  tree,  see  V.  8.  D.,  16th  edition.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America,  growing  along  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  extending  as  far  north  as  Chile.  According 
to  Martius,  it  is  found  also  in  Brazil.    The  bark 

Casia?  lignea?  vera?, 

1>0lii    montani    (Teucrium    cretieuni — Polevmountain 

of  Candy), 
Piperis  albi, 

Scordii  (Teucrium  Scordiuni — water  germander) 
Sem.    Dauci    Cretici     (Athamantis    creticus— Candy 
carrot), 

Carpobalsami  vel  Cubebarum  ( Bals.  Mecca,  or  cubeb) 

Trochisch.  Cypheos, 

Bdellii,  ana  drach.  septem. 

Nardi  Celtics?  purgata?  (Valeriana  celtica), 

Gummi  Arabici, 

Sem.  Petroselini  Macedonici, 

Opii, 

Cardamomi  minoris, 
Sem.  Fceniculi, 
Gentiana?, 

Flo.  rosar.  rubrarum, 

Dictamni  Cretensis,  ana  drachmas  quinque. 
Sem.  Anisi, 

Asari  (A.  europa?uni,  Asarabaeea ) , 
Aeori,  seu  Calami  Aromatici, 
Ireos, 

l'hu    majoris    (Valeriana    Phu,    major — or  ordinary 

Valerian), 
Sagapeni,  ana  drachmas  tres. 
Mei  Athamantici  (.'Fthusa  Meum), 
Acacia?, 

Ventrium  Seincorum  (Lizards), 

Summitatum   Hyperici    (Hypericum    perforatum — St. 

John's  Wort),  ana  drachmas  duas  semis. 
Vini  Canarini  optimi  quantum  sufficit  ad  solutionem 

gummi,  et  succorum,  nempe  circiter  uneias  viginti- 

sex. 

Mollis  deinde  despumati  triplum  ad  omnia,  prater 
vinum. 

Fiat  Electuarium  secundum  artem. 

Trochisci  Cypheos  pro  Mithridatio. 

Pulpa?  U  varum  passarum  pinguium,  a  cortice  et  acinis 

probe  mundata?, 
Terebinthina?  Cyprkc, — ana  uncias  tres. 
Myrrhae, 

Secenanthus  (Juncus  odoratus),  ana  unciam  unam  et 
semis. 

Ciunamomi,   unciam  dimidiam. 
Calami  Aromatici,  drachmas  tres. 
Rad.  Cyperi  rotundi. 

 Spicpe  Nardi  Indies, 

Casia?  lignea?, 
Baccarum  Juniperi, 
Bdellii  unguinosi, 

Aspalathi,  sive  Ligni  Aloes,  ana  drachmas  duas  semis. 
Croci,  drachmam  unam. 
Mellis  optimi  despumati,  q.  s. 
Vini  Canarini  momentum. 

Myrrha  et  Bdellium  terantur  in  mortario  cum  Vino,  ad 
crassitndinem  liquidi  mellis.  Addatur  mox  Tere- 
binthina,  dein  pulpa  Passularum,  turn  Pulveres ; 
Omnia  demum  excipiantur  melle  despumato  optimc 
cocto.  cogantrtrque  in  Massam.  ex  qua  fiant 
Trochisci. 

Pharmacopoeia  Coll.  Reg.  Londini,  1077,  125. 
The  first  form  of  Warburg's  Tincture  contained  a 
small    quantity    of    Mitlvriaate ;    formula  therefore 
added. 
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of  the  tree  was  brought  to  England,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Captain  Winter, 
who  attended  Drake  on  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  while  in  the  Strait  had  learned  its  aromatic 
and  medicinal  properties.  Since  this  period,  from 
time  to  time  various  barks  have  appeared  in  Euro- 
pean commerce  as  Winter's  bark,  although  not 
any  that  was  the  genuine  bark.  Among  those  in 
the  London  market  was  at  one  time  the  bark  of 
Ginnamodendron  corticosum,  Miers.  (Fam.  Canel- 
laceae),  of  Jamaica,  which  is  pungent  like  true 
Winter's  bark,  but  is  of  a  much  paler  brown 
color,  and  resembles  canella  bark  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  chalky-white  inner  surface.  Re- 
cently this  bark  has  been  replaced  by  the  bark  of 
Groton  Malambo,  Karst.  (Fam.  Euphorbiacese ) , 
which  resembles  in  color  and  thickness  the  bark 
of  the  Cinnamodendron,  but  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  a  calamus-like  flavor.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  a  specimen  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  George  B.  Wood  many  years  since. 
It  corresponds  closely  with  Guibourt's  description 
of  commercial  Winter's  bark.  It  is  in  quilled 
pieces,  usually  a  foot  in  length  and  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  appearing  as  if  scraped  or 
rubbed  on  the  outside,  where  the  color  is  pale 
yellowish  or  reddish  gray,  with  red  elliptical  spots. 
On  the  inside  the  color  is  that  of  cinnamon, 
though  often  blackish.  The  pieces  are  sometimes 
flat  and  very  large.  The  bark  is  two  or  three  lines 
in  thickness,  hard  and  compact,  and  when  broken 
exhibits  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  fracture  a 
grayish  color,  which  insensibly  passes  into  reddish 
or  yellowish  towards  the  interior.  The  powder 
resembles  in  color  that  of  Peruvian  bark.  The 
odor  is  aromatic,  the  taste  spicy,  pungent,  and 
even  burning.  P.  N.  Arata  and  F.  Canzoneri  de- 
scribe a  bark  which  they  assert  to  be  genuine 
Winter's  bark  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  deeply  furrowed,  curled-up 
fragments  with  an  earthy  fracture,  exhibiting, 
when  in  small  pieces,  an  internal  reddish-brown 
coloration.  When  fresh  it  had  a  bitter  and  pun- 
gent taste  and  an  agreeable  odor,  recalling  both 
turpentine  and  cloves.  The  sun-dried  bark  yielded : 
water  (at  110°),  13.713  per  cent.;  ash,  3.338  per 
cent.;  soluble  in  ether,  3.841  per  cent.;  in  alco- 
hol, 6.465  per  cent.;  in  water,  13.981  per  cent.; 
ligneous  matter,  49.200  per  cent.  The  ethereal 
solution  contained  a  peculiar  essence,  fatty  com- 
pounds, resins,  and  waxy  matter;  the  alcoholic 
extract  contained  reddish  uncrystallizable  resins. 
The  volatile  oil  was  isolated  by  distilling  the 
bark  with  water,  exhausting  the  distillate  with 
petroleum,  and  distilling  off  the  solvent.  The 
crude  oil,  amounting  to  0.64  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  bark  employed,  was  a  mixture  of  several 
substances.  Winterene,  C15H24,  is  the  essential 
oil  separated  from  this  by  fractional  distillation. 
It  passes  over  between  260°  and  265°  C.  (500°- 
509°  F.)  ;  specific  gravity  at  13°  C.  (55.4°  F.)  = 
0.93437.  Index  of  refraction  =  1.4931 ;  specific 
rotatory  power  at  16°  C.  (60.8°  F.)  [a?]  =+11.2. 
It  is  readily  oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
becoming  yellow.  The  foimula  C25H40  was  cal- 
culated from  the  ultimate  analysis  and  vapor 
density,  but  the  authors  consider  that  the  ready 
oxidizability  of  winterene  and  its  analogy  to 
similar  essences  point  rather  to  the  formula 
C15H24,  which  would  place  it  in  the  group  of 
sesquiterpenes,  such  as  cedrene,  cubebene,  etc., 
the  boiling  points  of  which  are  between  250° 
and  268°  C.  (482°-514.4°  F.).  (P.  J.,  June 
14,  1890.)     The   presence  of  tannic  acid  and 


ferric  oxide,  according  to  Henry,  serves  t( 
distinguish  Winter's  bark  from  Canella  alba 
with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded.  Th 
bark  above  described  as  commercial  Winter's  barl 
is  destitute  of  both  tannic  acid  and  ferric  oxidt 
and  cannot  therefore  be  the  bark  examined  b 
Henry.1 

The  bark  of  the  Drimys  granatensis,  L.  f.  (no 
regarded  as  identical  with  D.  Winteri,  Forst.  | 
has  been  imported  into  London  under  the  name  c 
Merida  coto,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it  coij 
tains  cotoin.    It  occurs  in  short  pieces  of  a  ye 
lowish-gray  color,  traversed  longitudinally  by  hai 
cellular  layers,  which  distinguish  it  at  once  fro 
coto  and  paracoto  bark.    Its  odor  resembles  th.' 
of  true  coto,  but  is  more  feeble.  A  careful  ehem 
cal  study  of  it  by  O.  Hesse   (P.  J.,  vol.  lv 
shows  that  it  contains  no  cotoin,  but  a  crystallii 
substance,  C13H14O4.  to  which  the  name  of  drim 
was  given.  From  the  leaves  Hesse  obtained 
wax  alcohol,  drimol,  C28H58O2.  As  Drimys  gran 
tensis,  L.  f.,  is  recognized  as  D.  Winteri,  Fors 
it  is  plain  that  Merida  coto  must  be  looked  upi 
as  a  form  of  Winter's  bark  coming  from  Ver 
zuela. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Winter's  ba 
is  a  stimulant  aromatic  tonic,  and  was  employ 
by  Winter  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy.  It  may 
used  in  half -drachm  (2.0  Gm.)  doses  for  simil 
purposes  with  cinnamon  or  canella  alba,  but 
scarcely  known  in  the  medical  practice  of  tl 
country.  Drimys  chiletisis  of  De  Candolle,  grc 
ing  in  Chile,  yields  a  bark  having  similar  pre 
erties  (Carson,  A.  J.  P.,  xix.  81);  also  D.  a 
matica,  F.  Muell.,  of  Australia  (P.  J.,  xxi.) 

Wistaria.    Wistaria  chinensis,  DC.  (Kraunl 
chinensis.)     (Fam.  Leguminosae. ) — Ottow  (P. 
Oct.  1886)    has  obtained  from  this  ornamen 
leguminous  creeper  a  crystalline  poisonous  glu 
side,  wistarin. 

Withania.     Withania  coagulans,  Dun.  (j 
neeria  coagnlans,  Stock. )  Vegetable  Rennet.  (Ff 
Solanace^.) — This  shrub,  common  in  Afghanist 
and  Northern  India,  has  the  property  of  coa: 
lating  milk,  and  has  been  used  for  preparing 
vegetable    rennet    ferment    for    making  chei 
Sheridan  Lea  found  upon  examination  that 
substance  which  possesses  the  coagulating  powei; 
a  ferment  closely  resembling  animal  rennet, 
active  principle  is  soluble  in  glycerin,  and  can 
extracted  from  the  seeds  by  this  solvent;  the 
tract  possesses  strong  coagulating  powers  even 
small  amounts.    Alcohol  precipitates  the  feruif 
body  from  its  solutions,  and  the  precipitate,  af 
washing  with  alcohol,  may  be  dissolved  ag£ 
without  having  lost  its  coagulating  powers 
active  principle  of  the  seeds  will  cause  the  coa. 
lation  of  milk  when  present  in  very  small  qu 
tities,  the  addition  of  more  of  the  ferment  aim 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  change.   The  coa; 
lation  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  acid  by 
ferment.    If  some  of  the  active  extract  be  m 
neutral  or  alkaline,  and  added  to  neutral  m 
a  normal  clot  is  formed,  and  the  reaction  of 
clot  remains  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline, 
clot  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ferment  is  a 
clot,  resembling  in  appearance  and  properties 
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iFor  Guibourfs  description  of  true 'Winter  s  t 
written  in  1850,  see  17th  edition  V.  S.  D.  W« 
also  describes  the  barks  of  two  other  specie, 
Drimys,  those  of  D.  mexicana  and  D.  OJianme 
growing  respectively  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  bot 
which  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the  precet 
(Tome  iii.  681,  682.) 
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formed  by  animal  rennet,  and  is  not  a  mere  pre- 
cipitate. Lea  prepared  an  active  extract,  ap- 
plicable for  cheese  making  purposes,  by  grinding 
the  dry  seeds  very  finely  in  a  mill,  and  extracting 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  with  such  a  volume 
of  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  that  the 
mass  is  still  fluid  after  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  fragments  of  the  seeds  as  they  swell  up. 
From  this  mass  the  fluid  part  may  be  readily 
separated  by  using  a  centrifugal  machine  (such 
as  is  used  in  sugar  refining),  and  it  can  then 
be  easily  filtered  through  filter  paper;  without 
the  centrifugal  machine  the  separation  of  the  fluid 
from  the  residue  of  the  seeds  is  tedious  and  im- 
perfect; forty  grammes  of  the  seeds  treated  as 
above,  with  150  Cc.  of  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 
solution,  gave  an  extract  of  which  0.25  Cc.  clotted 
20  Cc.  of  milk  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  0.1  Cc. 
clotted  a  similar  portion  of  milk  in  one  hour. 
When  added  in  these  proportions  the  curd  formed 
is  quite  white.  The  presence  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is,  however,  perhaps  on  the  whole  unimportant, 
since  even  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ferment  ex- 
tract is  added  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  rapid  co- 
igulation,  the  coloring  matter  is  obtained  chiefly 
n  the  whey,  the  curd  being  white;  by  adding 
sufficient  common  salt  to  make  the  percentage  up 
o  15  per  cent.,  and  alcohol  up  to  4  per  cent., 
he  preparation  would  retain  its  activity  very 
veil.    (P.  J.,  1884,  606.) 

Woorari.    Woorara.    Woorali.    Urari.  Curare. 
?his  powerful  South  American  arrow  poison  was 
irst  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated  traveller 
Vaterton;    it  was  in  the  form  of  a  thick  syrup, 
ut  as  it  now  occurs  in  commerce  it  is  a  blackish 
xtract,  brittle,  somewhat  resinoid  in  appearance, 
acrusting  the  sides  of  gourds  or  little  rude  earth- 
nware  jars,  into  which  it  has  almost  certainly 
een  poured  in  a  liquid  state.    The  drug  varies 
mch  in  strength.     It  has  been  variously  de- 
:ribed.     According  to  the  researches  of  Plan- 
ion    (P.  J.,   xi.   491),   there   are   really  four 
istinct  varieties  of  curare.     1.  That  from  the 
pper  Amazon,  obtained  from  the  Strychnos  cas- 
ilnwana,  Wedd.,  and  possibly  from  »S'.  Yapurensis, 
.  Planch.    2.  That  from  the  Upper  Orinoco,  ex- 
nding  towards  the  Rio  Negro,  yielded  by  S. 
ubleri,  G.  Planch.;  this  is  the  variety  spoken  of 
'  Humboldt.     3.  That  of  British  Guiana,  ob- 
ined    from    »S'.    toxifera,1    Schomb.,  associated 
ith  8.  pedunculated,  Benth.  (8.  schomburghkiana, 
lotzsch),  and  S.  cogens,  Benth.     4.   That  of 
Tench   Guiana,   made   out   of   S.  crcvauxiana, 
lill.    (S.  Crevauxii,  G.  Planch.).    If  this  clas- 
ication  be  correct,  it  is  very  important  to  dis- 
lguish  the  varieties  of  the  woorari;    this  at 
esent  cannot  be  done.    H.  G.   Wood   has  re- 
ved,  however,  two  distinct  wooraris,  one  said  to 
ne  from  the  Upper  Amazon,  therefore  No.  1  of 
inchon,  and  the  other  believed  to  come  from  the 
inoco.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  former 
ng  free  from  and  the  latter  full  of  ants,  evi- 
ltly  put  in  while  the  poison  was  liquid.  The 
iparation  of  woorari  has  been  witnessed  by  vari- 
s  travellers  and  variously  described.    (See  P.  J., 
•  502;    B.  F.  M.  R.,  Oct.   1865;    P.  J.,  x. 
II.)    It  usually  consists  in  making  a  decoc- 
tt  and  finally  extract  of  various  plants,  including 


The  bark  of  the  Strychnos  toxifera  has  been 
mlcallv  examined  by  Villiers,  who  finds  that  its 
ified  extract  resembles  in  its  chemical  and  physio- 
cal  relations  ordinary  curarine.  He  was  not  able 
ever,  to  obtain  the  pure  alkaloid.  (J.  P.  0.,  nttn 
es,  vol.  xl.) 


the  active  Strychnos.  Jobert  asserts  that  the  Te- 
cuma  Indians  use,  besides  8.  castelnwana,  Wed- 
dell,  Cocculus  toxiferus  and  an  arum  (Taya) , 
which  he  found  to  be  very  poisonous.  According 
to  Robert  (Ph.  Ztg.,  June,  1885),  Malouetia 
nitida,  Spruce  (Fam.  Apocynaceae) ,  or  Gua- 
chamaca,  a  plant  which  is  abundant  in  the 
Orinoco  and  Rio  Negro  districts,  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  curare.  The  alkaloid, 
guachamacine,  isolated  by  T.  Schiffer  in  1883,  is 
very  closely  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  identical  with, 
curarine,  in  both  its  chemical  and  its  physiological 
activity.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  varieties 
of  woorari  vary  in  their  alkaloid  and  their  physio- 
logical properties.  Allied,  it  may  be,  to  the  third 
variety  of  woorari  are  the  arrow  poisons  brought 
by  W..  S.  W.  Ruschenberger  from  Colombia,  and 
studied  by  W.  A.  Hammond  and  S.  Weir  Mit- 
chell. (Am.  J.  M.  8.,  July,  1859.)  Corroval  was 
in  dark  brown  lumps,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
vegetable  extract,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  and 
persistent  taste.  Under  the  microscope  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  vegetable  remains,  but 
nothing  animal.  It  yielded  its  active  properties 
to  water  and  alcohol,  and  was  found  to  depend  for 
its  activity  upon  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  corrovaline. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the 
poison  through  a  wound,  paralytic  phenomena  be- 
came obvious,  and  the  animal  soon  died,  without 
preliminary  spasm  or  convulsions.  But  the  heart, 
instead  of  continuing  to  act  after  apparent  death, 
had  entirely  ceased  to  beat,  and  had  quite  lost  its 
irritability,  so  that  it  could  not  be  excited  by  gal- 
vanism. They  inferred  that  the  action  of  the 
poison  is  directly  and  primarily  on  the  heart,  pos- 
sibly through  the  ganglia  contained  in  its  tissue. 
There  was  no  evidence  whatever,  either  chemical 
or  physiological,  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  in 
the  poison.  Vao  or  bao  was  a  vegetable  extract 
containing  corrovaline,  and  apparently  only  a 
diluted  or  adulterated  corroval.  In  1893  Joseph 
Tillie  obtained  arrows  from  New  Granada  the  poi- 
son on  which  affected  chiefly  the  muscles,  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  the  name  of 
woorari  are  used  in  South  America  arrow  poisons 
much  more  allied  to  strophanthus  in  their  physio- 
logical activity  than  to  the  true  wooraris,  which 
do  not  attack  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  mus- 
cles. To  such  poisons  the  name  of  corroval  should 
at  present  be  applied.  The  term  curare  has  in 
itself  no  specific  meaning,  since,  according  to 
Whiteford,  it  is  simply  the  Indian  word  for  poison. 
It  is  plain  that  the  poisons  coming  from  South 
America  under  the  name  of  woorari  are  various, 
although  in  appearance  the  same,  and  that  at  pres- 
ent, therefore,  woorari  can  hardly  be  used  in  prac- 
tical medicine. 

In  1898  Boehm  classified  the  curares  of  the 
markets  as  Tubocurare,  originating  from  the  Ama- 
zon, preserved  in  hollow  bamboo  canes,  and  said 
to  contain  about  9  to  11  per  cent,  of  tubocurarine 
as  its  poisonous  constituent;  Gourd  curare,  de- 
rived from  Strychnos  toxifera,  very  rarely  met 
with,  and  having  curarine  and  a  second  alkaloid 
soluble  in  ether  for  its  active  principle;  J  or  cu- 
rare, obtained  from  Strychnos  castelnwana,  also 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  European  markets,  con- 
taining three  alkaloids, — protocurine,  having  a 
feeble  curare  action;  the  non-poisonous  proto- 
curidine ;  and  protocurarine,  which  is  more  ac- 
tively poisonous  than  is  curarine  (Ph.  Ztg., 
xlii.  41). 

The  attempts  first  made  to  isolate  the  poisonous 
principle  of  woorari  were  without  satisfactory  re- 
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suits.  Heintz  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  poi- 
son in  an  exceedingly  concentrated  form,  but  not 
entirely  separated  from  other  principles.  (Am. 
Med.  Gaz.,  vii.  6.)  In  1828  Boussingault  and  Rou- 
lin  separated  a  substance  which  they  regarded  as 
an  alkaloid,  but  which  neither  they  nor  other 
chemists  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  Pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  with  the  curare 
alkaloids  a  very  durable,  magnificent  blue  color, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  strychnine.  With  po- 
tassium dichromate  the  same  acid  develops  the 
same  violet  color  as  with  strychnine,  but  much 
more  persistent.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  renders 
it  purple.  By  these  tests  curare  may  be  readily 
detected  in  the  fluids  of  animals  poisoned  with  it. 
(J.  P.  C,  4e  ser.,  ii.  296.)  Within  the  last  few 
years  R.  Boehm  has  finally  isolated  the  two  bases, 
curarine  (also  called  tubo-curarine  from  its  source 
in  the  curare  packed  in  bamboo  tubes ) ,  Cj.9H21.NO4, 
and  curiae,  C18H19NO3.  The  free  tubo-curarine 
forms  an  amorphous  brown-red  mass.  Boehm 
(Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  xx.  143)  states  that  curine 
exists  in  many  specimens  of  curare ;  it  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  curare. 
It  is  much  less  poisonous  than  the  accompanying 
curarine.  Curine  is  a  crystalline  powder  fusing 
at  161°  C.  (321.8°  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
dilute  acids.  It  forms  a  voluminous  white  precipi- 
tate with  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Woorari  is  one  of  those  poisons  whose  active 
principle  passes  through  animal  membranes  with 
difficulty,  and  hence  when  given  by  the  stomach 
or  rectum  it  acts  very  slowly,  and  in  some  cases 
elimination  may  proceed  so  rapidly  that  no  marked 
influence  is  exerted,  because  not  enough  of  the 
alkaloid  is  in  the  blood  at  any  one  time.  There 
is  also  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  alkaloid 
is  destroyed  in  the  liver.  When  injected  into  a 
vein,  or  introduced  by  the  hypodermic  needle  or 
the  poisoned  arrow  into  the  cellular  tissue,  it  acts, 
with  great  promptness.  The  symptoms  caused  are 
progressive  loss  of  muscular  power,  the  animal 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  the  respirations  be- 
coming more  and  more  feeble,  until  death  by  as- 
rhyxia  results.  Not  rarely  there  are  marked 
muscular  twitchings,  or  even  convulsive  move- 
ments, which  Vulpian  asserts  (Legons  Subs. 
Toxiq.,  1881,  202)  are  not  due  to  the  asphyxia, 
because  they  are  not  prevented  by  artificial  respi- 
ration. They  are  probably  of  centric  origin,  since 
Tillie  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xxvii.)  has  shown  that  the 
drug  first  excites  the  spinal  cord,  although  such 
action  is  masked  by  the  paralysis  of  the  motor 
nerves.  The  heart  usually  continues  beating 
after  cessation  of  breathing,  and  only  very  large 
doses  of  the  poison  afl'ect  early  the  arterial  pressure. 
It  has  indeed  very  little  action  upon  the  cardiac  or 
vasomotor  apparatus  unless  the  dose  be  very 
large,  when  the  blood  pressure  sinks  from  depres- 
sion of  the  peripheral  vasomotor  nerves  (Tillie), 
the  cardiac  fibres  of  the  vagi  also  suffer  (Dogiel 
and  Nikolski).  The  failure  of  muscular  power 
and  loss  of  reflex  activity  are  not  due  to  any 
influence  upon  the  nerve  centres  or  the  muscles, 
but  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves;  it  is  proba- 
ble, as  Vulpian  believes,  that  it  is  the  extreme 
peripheral  endings  of  these  which  first  suffer.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  the  poisoning,  response  occurs 
in  the  tributary  muscle  when  a  nerve  is  galvan- 
ized, although  reflex  and  voluntary  impulses  are 
unable  to  force  a  passage  to  the*  muscles.  The 
sensory,  vasomotor,  and  inhibitory  nerves  are  not 
affected  unless  by  enormous  doses.    Couty  and  De 


Lacuda  have  brought  forward  some  evidence 
to  show  that  the  muscles  do  not  escape  as 
absolutely  as  has  been  believed.  (tichwalbe's 
Jahresb.,  1881,  203.)  Death  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves, 
but  Dogiel  and  Nikolski  are  of  the  opinion  that 
death  is  due  to  the  respiratory  centres  being 
paralyzed. 

Glycosuria  has  been  frequently  noticed  as  the 
result  of  woorari  poisoning  in  animals.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  K.  Morishima,  in  frogs  poi- 
soned either  with  curarine  or  protocurarine  it  is 
only  an  occasional  phenomenon.    It  is  apparently 
not  connected  with  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver  or  in  the  muscles  (A.  E.  P.  P.,  xlii.  1899). 
In  regard  to  action  upon  the  bodily  temperature 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  contradictory.  Bernard 
noticed  an  extraordinary  rise,  but,  according  to 
more  recent  observations,  the  temperature  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  body  falls,  while  that  of 
the  extremities,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  lower 
rectum,  rises.    Voisin  and  Liouville  divide  the  ef- 
fects on  the  human  subject  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  severity.    The  milder  symptoms 
are  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  circulatory  system. 
The  pulse  is  increased  in  force  and  frequency,  the 
respiration  is  rendered  somewhat  more  frequent, 
the  temperature  is  slightly  elevated,  perspirations 
sometimes  occur,  and  the  urine  is  augmented  in 
quantity,  is  remarkably  light-colored,  and  con- 
tains glucose.    From  larger  quantities  of  the  poi- 
son violent  febrile  phenomena  occur,  commencing 
with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  severe  chill. 
There  are  shivering,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  sen- 
sations of  severe  cold,  cutis  anserina,  startings, 
and  general  trembling,  with  small  and  rapid  pulse, 
anxiety,  sighing,  etc.    The  power  of  the  lower 
extremities  rapidly  diminishes  or  quite  ceases,  co- 
ordination of  motion  is  disturbed,  and  sometimes 
the  patient  is  unable  to  move  the  legs.  Thirst, 
headache,  insomnia,  and  sometimes  diuresis,  are 
added  to  the  other  symptoms.    The  first  coldness 
is  followed  by  a  hot  skin,  frequent  and  full  pulse, 
redness  of  the  surface,  injected  conjunctiva,  and  a  1 
profuse  sweat.    The  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex-  j 
tremities  continues  generally  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  most  for  an  hour ;  but  care  was  taken  to  arrest  j 
the  action  of  the  poison  by  compressing  the  vessels 
above  the  point  of  insertion.    The  fever  continues 
longer;  sometimes,  when  the  dose  is  large,  for  five 
or  six  days,  gradually  diminishing.    The  elimina- 
tion of  the  poison  by  the  kidneys  appears  to  cease 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.    In  cases  of  poisoning 
from  the  injection  of  woorari,  a  ligature  around 
the  limb  between  the  place  of  injection  and  the 
heart,  the  free  exhibition  of  diluents  and  evacu- 
ants,  and  artificial  respiration  when  required,  are 
the  measures  recommended.    {Ed.  M.  J.,  186/, 
667.) 

As  a  remedy  curare  has  very  little  value,  even 
in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  other  severe  con- 
vulsive affections;  it  will  undoubtedly  quiet  the 
spasm,  but  does  not  have  any  direct  curative  influ- 
ence upon  the  disease,  which  is  due  to  an  irrita-j 
tion  of  the  centres  and  not  of  the  nerve  trunks.; 
According  to  the  elaborate  experiments  of 
Cazal  (A.  G.  M.,  Sept.  1869),  from  one-fourteenth 
to  one-seventh  of  a  grain  (0.005-0.01  Gm.)  daily 
were  borne  by  a  dog  without  inconvenience at  tn< 
dose  of  ten  milligrammes  the  characteristic  phe 
nomena  began  to  show  themselves,  but  disappear^! 
in  a  few  hours;  with  fourteen  milligrammes  tn< 
animal  perished.  For  man  the  doses  admimsterec 
by  subcutaneous  injection  were  from  one-sixth  t<| 
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three-fourths  of  a  grain  (0.01-0.05  Gm.).  From 
these  quantities,  the  appearance  of  glucose  in  the 
urine  proved  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the 
system,  and  some  slight  characteristic  symptoms, 
as  dizziness,  headache,  vertigo,  general  lassitude, 
have  appeared,  but  without  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  locomotor  apparatus.  Jousset  and  Bellesme 
prepare  an  infusion  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  medicine  to  ten  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
after  filtration,  inject  subcutaneously,  at  short 
intervals,  a  quantity  of  the  infusion  equivalent 
to  half  a  centigramme  (about  one-thirteenth  of 
a  grain),  to  be  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  its  effects.     (Ann.  Ther.,  1866,  37.) 

According  to  Bernard,  curarine  is  at  least 
twenty  times  as  strong  as  curare,  and  should  be 
given  in  proportionate  dose.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Joseph  Tillie,  curine  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  motor  nerves,  but  acts  both  in 
the  frog  and  in  the  mammal  upon  the  heart,  be- 
longing physiologically  to  the  digitalis  group. 
Boehm  states  that  the  presence  of  curine  in  curare 
can  be  recognized  by  the  white  precipitate  made 
by  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Wrightia.  Wrightia  zeylanica,  R.  Br.  Wrightia 
anticly  sent  erica,  R.  Br.  Ncrium  antidysenteri- 
cum,  L.  (Fam.  Apocynacese. ) — Under  the  names  of 
Conessi  bark,  Tellicherri  bark,  and  Codaga  pala,  a 
spongy,  rusty-colored,  bitter  bark  of  this  apocy- 
naceous  tree  was  formerly  used  in  Europe 
as  a  remedy  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and 
is  said  still  to  be  largely  employed  by  the 
native  practitioners  of  India.  Stenhouse  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds,  besides  a  fixed  oil  which 
they  contain  in  large  quantity,  a  peculiar  bitter 
principle,  called  by  him  wrightine,  which,  though 
imcrystallizable  and  forming  uncrystallizable  com- 
pounds witli  the  acids,  has  claims  to  be  ranked 
with  the  alkaloids.  (See  P.  J.,  1864.  493.) 
Hains  had  previously  obtained  the  same  alkaloid, 
and  described  it  under  the  name  of  conessine. 
(P.  J.  (2),  vi.  432.)  The  alkaloid  conessine 
is  now  a  commercial  product  prepared  by  Merck, 
and  the  formula  C12II20N  is  given  it.  It  occurs  in 
delicate  white  interlaced  masses  of  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  121°  C.  (249.8°  F.),  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  readily  so  in  alcohol.  A  small  quantity 
rubbed  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  affords  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  a  golden 
and  finally  orange-yellow  color.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  have  been 
investigated. 

A  species  of  the  allied  genus  Holarrhena  (E. 
ifricana,  DC),  is  stated  by  German  missionaries 
to  be  used  in  parts  of  tropical  Africa  in  dysen- 
tery. Polstorff  and  Sehirmer  (Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges., 
1886,  78)  prepared  the  alkaloid  both  from  Holar- 
'hena  africana  and  from  Wrightia  zeylanica, 
inrling  it  to  be  identical  in  the  two  cases.  They 
?ave  it  the  formula  C12H00N,  and  state  that  it  is  a 
ight  white  powder,  melting  at  121.5°  C.  (251°  F.), 
iparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
10I,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  When  oxi- 
lized  by  iodic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
onessine  is  changed  to  oxyconessine,  C12H20NO. 

Wurrus. — Under  the  name  of  Vars,  Wars,  or 
Vurrus,  a  powder  somewhat  similar  to  kamala  has 
>een  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  Southern  Arabia, 
nd  exported  into  commerce  from  Aden.  It  is  be- 
ieved  to  be  the  product  of  Hemingia  grahamiana 
.  P.  J.,  Sept.  1887).  It  is  composed  of  cylin- 
rical  or  subcorneal  grains,  170  to  200  Mm.  long 
y  70  to  100  broad,  with  oblong  resin  cells  ar- 
mged  perpendicularly  in  three  or  four  tiers. 


Xanthin  Compounds. — The  organic  radical 
xanthin,  or  dioxypurin.,  yields  the  following  com- 
pounds which  are  interesting  therapeutically: 

(1)  Trimethylxanthin  (caffeine),  C502N4H 
(CH3)3. 

(2)  Three  isomeric  dimethylxanthins:  C5O2 
N4H2(CH3)2. 

1 :  7  Dimethylxanthin,  paraxanthin. 

1:3  Dimethylxanthin,  theophylline  (theocine). 

3 :  7  Dimethylxanthin,  theobromine. 
All  three  of  the  dimethylxanthins  are  said  to  sur- 
pass the  trimethyl  compound  as  diuretics.  Of  the 
xanthin  compounds  caffeine  and  theobromine  have 
elsewhere  been  considered.  Paraxanthin  is  not  a 
commercial  drug,  but  according  to  Dreser-Elber- 
feld  it  is  an  active  diuretic. 

Theophylline.  Theocine. — Theophylline  was  first 
isolated  from  tea  leaves  by  Kossel,  but  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  it  was  not  a  commercial 
product  until  the  discovery  by  Traube  that  it 
could  be  produced  by  synthesis,  resulting  in  its 
being  put  upon  the  market  under  the  name  of 
theocine.  It  is  a  crvstalline  substance  soluble  in 
179  parts  of  water  at  18°  C.  (64.4°  F.),  in  85 
parts  at  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.). 

Theocine  was  first  brought  forward  by  Minkow- 
ski as  a  very  active  diuretic,  and  has  been  re- 
ported upon  by  a  number  of  German  clinicians. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  as  poisonous  as  caffeine,  but 
distinctly  more  active  than  is  either  caffeine  or 
theobromine  as  a  diuretic.  It  has  been  used  in 
both  cardiac  and  renal  diseases  with  success.  It 
sometimes  causes  gastric  irritation  and  in  some 
cases  severe  vomiting,  also  headache  and  general 
malaise  have  been  reported.  The  system  usually, 
in  a  short  time,  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use, 
so  that  it  fails  after  a  time  to  produce  any  thera- 
peutic effect.  Its  maximum  action  is  commonly 
apparent  the  second  or  third  day  of  its  ingestion. 
Dose,  7.5  to  18  grains  (0.5-1.2  Gm.)  may  be  given 
in  divided  doses  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Xanthhim. — Guichard  believes  that  he  has 
found  an  alkaloid  in  the  X.  speciosum.  (P.  J., 
vii.  249.)  In  the  Xanthium  Strumarium,  L., 
Cocklebur  or  Clotbur,  which  is  common  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  A.  Zander  believes  that 
he  has  found  a  glucoside,  xantliostrumarin.  M. 
V.  Cheatham  thinks  that  there  is  a  second  active 
principle.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  vol.  xi.  271,  vol.  xiv. 
134.)  Clotbur  is  stated  to  be  an  active  styptic, 
both  local  and  general.  Dose,  of  the  fluidextraet, 
from  one  to  two  fluidrachms  (3.75-7.5  Cc). 

Xanthorrhiza.  Yellow-root.  Shrub  Yellow-root. 
Xanthorrhiza,  apiifolia,  L'Herit.  (X.  tinctoria, 
Woodhouse). — This  is  a  ranunculaceous  shrub, 
two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  a  horizontal  root, 
which  sends  off  numerous  suckers.  The  stem  is  sim- 
ple, rather  thicker  than  a  goose  quill,  with  a  smooth 
bark  and  bright  yellow  wood.  The  leaves,  which 
stand  thickly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  are 
compound,  consisting  of  several  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  doubly  serrate  leaflets,  sessile  upon  a  long 
petiole,  which  embraces  the  stem  at  its  base.  The 
flowers  are  small,  purple,  and  disposed  in  long, 
drooping,  divided  racemes,  placed  immediately  be- 
low the  first  leaves.  The  yellow-root  grows  in  the 
interior  of  the.  Southern  and  in  the  Western  States. 
Nuttall  found  it  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  It  flowers  in  April.  The  root  was  for- 
merly in  the  Secondary  List  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  the  bark  of  the  stem  possesses  the 
same  virtues.  The  root  is  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  near  the  stem.    It  shrinks  somewhat  in 
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drying,  and,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  in  slender 
pieces  of  various  lengths,  diminishing  from  three 
or  four  lines  in  thickness  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
knitting  needle,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  a 
light  yellowish-brown,  easily  separable  epidermis, 
a  thick,  hard,  bright  yellow  woody  portion,  and  a 
very  slender  central  pith.  It  is  inodorous,  and  of 
a  simple  but  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  imparts 
its  color  and  taste  to  water.  The  infusion  is  not 
affected  by  ferric  salts.  J.  Dyson  Perrins  found 
berberine  in  it.  (P.  J.,  May,  1862.)  Samuel 
S.  Jones  believed  that  he  had  proved  the  existence 
in  the  drug  of  a  second  alkaloid.  (A.  J.  P.,  vol. 
xvi.  1861.)  Xanthorrhiza  possesses  properties 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  calumba,  quassia, 
and  other  simple  tonic  bitters,  and  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner. 
Woodhouse  employed  it  in  the  dose  of  forty  grains 
(2.6  Gm.). 

Xanthorrhoea  Resins.  Gum  Acaroides.  Gum 
Acroides. — Yellow  and  reddish  resinous  substances, 
the  products  of  different  species  of  Xanthorrhcea 
(Fam.  Liliaceae),  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Australia.  They  are  obtained  by 
spontaneous  exudation  from  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  which  are  usually  shrubs.  The  yellow 
variety  (from  X.  media,  R.  Br.,  syn.  X.  hastilis, 
X.  resinosa,  Sm.)  is  in  tears,  in  flatfish 
pieces  having  on  one  side  the  mark  of  the 
stem,  or  in  masses  of  various  size  and  irregular 
shape.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  resembling 
gamboge  when  broken,  and  when  heated  emits  a 
fragrant  odor  like  that  of  Tolu  balsam.  It  con- 
tains resin,  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  a 
trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  may  therefore  be  ranked 
among  the  balsams.  When  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  a  large  product  of  picric  acid.  In 
medicinal  properties  it  is  said  to  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  storax  and  the  balsam  of  Tolu.  A 
tincture,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to 
a  pint  of  alcohol,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  fluidrachms.  The  red  variety  (from  X. 
australis,  R.  Br.)  resembles  dragon's  blood  in 
color,  and  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  other 
variety  in  properties.  (See  A.  J.  P.,  1881;  also 
A.  J.  P.,  vol.  xv.,  and  D.  C,  1895,  83.)  These 
resins  have  been  introduced  as  a  shellac  substi- 
tute in  varnish  making. 

Xylene.  Xylol  Xylene,  Fr.  Xylol,  G. 
C6H4(CH3)2. — There  are  three  isomeric  hydrocar- 
bons of  this  name,  the  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para- 
xylene  respectively,  all  contained  in  coal  tar.  A 
mixture  of  them  was  first  extracted  from  naphtha 
by  Hugo  Miiller,  and  was  brought  forward  by 
Zuelzer  as  a  specific  in  small  pox,  but  is  useless. 
(P.  J.,  1872,  623.)  It  is  largely  used  as  a  solvent 
by  microscopists. 

Yeast.  Cerevisiw  Fermentum.  Beer  Yeast. — The 
ferment  obtained  in  brewing  beer,  and  produced  by 
Saccharomyces  (Torula,  Turpin)  cerevisiw,  Meyen, 
was  dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in 
1880,  from  the  British  in  1898.  Two  well-marked 
varieties  of  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisiw  have  been 
recognized.  The  one  is  the  most  active  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ( 16°-20°  C,  60.8°-68°  F.), 
and  carries  through  its  fermentative  work  in 
from  three  to  four  days;  the  other  works  at 
a  lower  temperature  (6°-8°  C,  42.8°-46.4°  F.), 
and  the  fermentation  is  much  slower.  The  first 
placed  in  a  saccharine  liquid  is  carried  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  which  it  liberates  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  where  it  continues  its  activ- 
ity; it  is,  therefore,  known  as  a  surface  or  top 
yeast.    The  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  car- 


ried up,  and  rests  during  its  entire  activity  on 
the  bottom  of  the  fermenting  vessel,  and  is  hence 
called  a  bottom  yeast.  Two  quite  distinct  meth- 
ods of  beer  brewing  are  practised,  depending  upon 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties  of 
yeast.  (For  fuller  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  yeast  and  its  conditions  of  culture  and  activity, 
see  Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry,  Phila- 
delphia, 3d  ed.,  1900,  185  et  seq.) 

Yeast  is  a  floceulent,  frothy,  somewhat  viscid 
semi-fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color,  a  sour  vinous 
odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat  it  loses  its  liquid  portion,  becomes  dry,  hard, 
and  brittle,  and  may  in  this  state  be  preserved  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  the  loss  of  much  of  its 
peculiar  power.  Yeast  cakes  are  made  by  putting 
yeast  into  sacks,  washing  it  with  water,  then  sub- 
mitting it  to  pressure,  and  ultimately  drying  it 
(Ibid.,  225)  ;  compressed  yeast,  the  undried  pro- 
duct, is  now  largely  used. 

Yeast  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water.  Its  ulti- 
mate composition,  according  to  Schlossberger 
(Ann.  Gh.  Ph.,  51,  199),  is  carbon  49.9  per  cent., 
hydrogen  6.6  per  cent.,  nitrogen  12.1  per  cent.,  and 
oxygen  31.4  per  cent.  Its  proximate  constituents 
are  albuminoids,  cellulose,  fats,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances. 

The  chief  function  of  yeast  is  the  inducing  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  in  which  are  produced 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances in  smaller  or  larger  proportions.  Pasteur 
has  shown  that  while  from  94  to  95  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  decomposes  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  other  5  or  6  per  cent,  decomposes 
by  secondary  reactions,  yielding  glycerin  from  2.5 
to  3.6  per  cent,  and  succinic  acid  from  0.4  to  0.7 
jier  cent.  The  higher  homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol 
are  also  produced  in  small  amount,  forming  fusel 
oil  or  raw  spirit. 

The  activity  of  yeast  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
microscopic  fungus,  first  discovered  in  it  by  Leu- 
wenhoek  in  1680.  As  originally  announced  by 
Thgnard  in  1803,  this  yeast  plant  is  ordinarily  the 
cause  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  consists  of 
numerous  cells,  irregular,  roundish,  or  cylindrical 
in  shape,  separate,  jointed  into  rows,  or  budding 
one  from  the  other.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
yeast  plant  is  the  mycelium,  or  early  vegetative 
stage,  of  more  than  one  species  of  mucor  or  mould ; 
and  some  authorities  recognize  various  species  of 
the  yeast  fungus.  The  name  Torula  cerevisiw  was 
first  given  to  the  yeast  plant,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  Mycoderma  vini;  Reess,  in  his 
elaborate  work  ( Alkoholsgahrungspilze,  Leipsic, 
1870),  made  a  distinct  genus  of  it,  Saccharomyces, 
including  many  species. 

According  to  Albert  Buchner  and  Rapp,  a  dried 
.yeast  which  retains  its  activity  on  keeping  is  ob- 
tained as  follows :  The  yeast  is  freed  from  water 
as  much  as  possible  by  expression,  immersed  in 
acetone  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  The  acetone 
is  decanted,  renewed,  again  decanted,  and  the  res- 
idue collected  by  the  aid  of  a  suction  filter,  then 
treated  with  ether  for  three  minutes,  and  this  re- 
moved in  the  same  way,  after  which  the  yeast  is 
spread  out  to  dry,  the  drying  being  completed 
at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (113°  F.).  Dried 
yeast,  so  obtained,  is  an  almost  white  powder. 
'(Ph.  Centralh.,  1903,  36.) 

According  to  Casagrandi,  Saccharomyces  ruber, 
previously  discovered  by  Demme,  produces  a  red 
yeast  which  ferments  glucose  very  readily,  de- 
veloping a  red  pigment.  This  saccharomyces  was 
found  pathogenic  to  various  animals,  and  when 
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put  into  milk  so  modified  that  liquid  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  pronounced  intestinal  irritant.  ( P. 
J.,  Jan.  1898.)  A  number  of  yeasts  are  used 
in  China  and  Java  whose  fundamental  plants  are 
different  from  those  of  the  European  yeast.  See 
P.  J.,  vol.  xlvii. 

As  a  stimulant  in  typhoid,  hectic,  and  other  low 
fevers,  yeast  was  formerly  employed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  as  much  as  a  pint  of  it  being  taken 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  use  of  it  did 
not  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis  and  has  alto- 
gether ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
ment of  yeast  in  the  treatment  of  various  infec- 
tions has  recently  received  great  support  from 
the  experiments  of  Landau  (D.  M.  W.,  1899,  11), 
of  Gelli  (Corriere  Sanitaria,  1899,  46)  of  Hallion 
and  Carrion,  of  Nobecourt  (8.  M.,  1901),  of  Du- 
rand  (Lyons  Med.,  1902),  and  of  others,  which 
experiments  demonstrate  that  yeast  has  active 
germicidal  properties.  It  is  now  employed  as  a 
local  remedy  in  various  infectious  inflammations, 
and  has  been  especially  commended  in  the  treat- 
,  ment  of  gonorrhoea  of  the  female,  the  yeast  being 
I  injected  so  as  to  fill  the  vagina  and  retained  in 
I  place  for  some  hours  by  means  of  a  plug.  The 
application  should  at  first  be  made  every  other 
day  ;  subsequently  at  longer  intervals.  There  is 
further  much  testimony  to  show  that  yeast  exerts, 
even  when  given  internally,  a  germicidal  action; 
it  has  long  been  used  in  furunculosis,  and  re- 
cently has  been  highly  commended  in  purpura, 
cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  organisms.  From  two  to  four  ounces  of  it 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Locally 
it  may  be  applied  ad  libitum.  Dried  yeast  has 
been  much  used  in  France  internally  under  the 
name  of  levurine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
ordinary  yeast  cake  of  American  bakers  may  well 
be  substituted  for  yeast. 

Yohimbine. — This  is  an  alkaloid  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  Corynanihe  Yohimbi 
(Schumann,  Notizblatt  der  Bot.  Cart,  in  Museum 
iu  Berlin,  No.  25,  Bd.  3 ) ,  a  rubiaceous  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Southern  Cameroons  district  in  Africa. 
The  bark  is  stated  to  be  8  to  10  Mm.  thick,  with  an 
external  corky  layer  of  a  gray-brown  color  cov- 
ered with  isolated  lichens.  It  shows  numerous 
ongitudinal  and  transverse  fissures  like  some  old 
pecimens  of  cinchona  bark.  The  transverse  frac- 
ure  is  of  a  uniform  yellowish-brown  color,  and 
'resents  short,  soft  fibres  like  rough  velvet. 
The  alkaloid  has  been  obtained  in  Avhite  needles 
melting  at  234°  C.  (453.2°  F.),  and  having  the 
amposition  C22H30N2O4. 

It  was  originally  investigated  by  Oberwarth 
nd  Loewy  ( V.  A.  P.  A.,  vol.  153,  and  B.  K.  W., 
To.  42,  1900),  who  found  it  to  be  in  animals 
nd  also  in  man  a  very  active  excitant  to  the 
?xual    organs    and    functions.     On    the  other 
and,   Kravkoff,   as  the   result   of  experiments 
pon   the   lower   animals  and   upon   man,  con- 
uded  that  ,it  has  no  aphrodisiac  effects  and 
equently   produces    nausea,    salivation,  irrita- 
lity,  and   other  disagreeable   results.     It  has 
en  used,  however,  by  numerous  clinicians  in 
wrasthenic  impotence,  with  reports  which  are 
nerally  favorable  to  its  influence.     (For  litera- 
re,  see  M.  R.,  1901,  1902.)     It  is  said  to  be 
no  value  when  the  impotence  depends  upon 
ganic  nerve  trouble,  and  to  be  harmful  when 
is  caused  by  chronic  inflammatory  disease  of 
e  sexual  organs  or  of  the  prostate  gland.  Dose, 
the  hydrochloride,  0.005  Gm.   (l-12th  grain), 


either  in  tablet  or  solution,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Yohimbine  has  also  been  employed  in  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  hypodermically. 

Zedoary.  Radix  Zedoarice.  Rhizoma  Zedo- 
aria, P.  G.  Zedoaire,  Fr.  Zitterwurzel,  G. — There 
are  two  kinds  of  zedoary,  the  long  and  the  round, 
distinguished  by  the  old  official  titles  of  radix 
zedoarice  longce  and  radix  zedoarice  rotundce;  the 
former  produced  by  Curcuma  aromatica, 
Salisb.  (C.  Zedoaria,  Roxb.),  the  latter,  as  some 
suppose,  by  Kwmpferia  rotunda,  L.,  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  the  Curcuma  Zedoaria,  Rose.  (C. 
Zerumbet,  Roxb.),  all  of  the  fam.  Scitaminacece. 
Both  kinds  come  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
long  zedoary  is  in  slices,  from  a  inch  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  obtuse  at  the 
extremities  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  the  radi- 
cal fibres.  The  round  is  also  usually  in  slices, 
which  are  the  sections  of  a  roundish  root,  ending 
in  a  point  beneath,  and  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  flat  on  one  side, 
convex  on  the  other,  and  heart-shaped  in  its  out- 
line. Sometimes  the  root  of  the  latter  variety  is 
entire,  and  sometimes  in  quarters  instead  of 
halves.  It  is  marked  with  circular  rings  on  the 
convex  surface,  and,  like  the  former,  with  small 
projecting  points  which  are  the  remains  of  radi- 
cal fibres.  Both  are  grayish  white  on  the  outside, 
yellowish  brown  within,  hard,  compact,  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent, 
camphorous  taste.  The  round,  however,  is  less 
spicy  than  the  long.  They  yield  a  volatile  oil, 
when  distilled  Avith  water,  and  contain  a  pungent 
soft  resin  and  bitter  extractive.  Zedoary  is  a 
warm,  stimulating  aromatic,  useful  in  flatulent 
colic  and  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
not  now  employed,  as  it  produces  no  effects  which 
cannot  be  as  well  or  better  obtained  from  ginger. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
(0.65-2.0  Gm.). 

Zerechtit.  Tschuking.  Landtia  Schimperi, 
Benth.  and  Hook.  {VMcea  Schimperi,  J.  Gay, 
Arctotis  Schimperi,  O.  Kze.) — The  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit  of  an  Abyssinian  composite.  (Se» 
Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  xxvi.  228.) 

Zerumbet.  Cassumuniar. — Under  these  names 
an  East  India  root  was  formerly  used,  having  some 
analogy  in  sensible  and  medicinal  properties  to 
ginger,  and  ascribed  to  the  Zingiber  Zerumbet  of 
Roscoe.  Some  consider  the  cassumuniar  as  a  dis- 
tinct root,  and  refer  it  to  the  Zingiber  Cassumuniar 
of  Roxburgh.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  of  little 
importance,  as  neither  of  the  roots  is  to  be  found 
in  the  markets.  By  some  authors  the  zerumbet  has 
been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  round  zedo- 
ary. Geiger  describes  it  as  in  pieces  of  the  size 
of  a  fig  or  larger,  externally  grayish  brown  and 
wrinkled,  internally  yellowish,  hard  and  tough, 
of  a  biting,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  spicy  odor. 

Zinc  and  Potassium  Cyanide.  Zinci  et  Po- 
tassii  Cyanidum.  K2Zn(CN)4. — Made  by  adding 
zinc  cyanide  to  solution  of  potassium  ctyanide, 
evaporating  and  crystallizing.  The  salt  possesses 
a  sweet  and  metallic  taste  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  zinc  cyanide  in  from  %  to  14 
grain  (0.008-0.032  Gm.)  doses. 

Zinc  Borate.  Zinci  Boras.  ZnB407  +  7H20. 
Prepared  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  (1  in  10)  with  one  of  borax  (1  in  25), 
and  collecting  the  precipitate.  Used  as  an  anti- 
septic dusting  powder. 

Zinc  Cyanide.  Zinci  Cyanidum.  ZnCy2. — This 
cyanide    is    precipitated    as    a    white  insoluble 
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powder,  by  adding  cautiously,  until  it  ceases  to 
produce  a  precipitate,  a  recently  filtered  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate.  It  is  used  in  Germany  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  said  to  be 
anthelmintic.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
Lashkevich  in  cardiac  neuroses  in  doses  of  from 
one-tenth  to  one-eighth  grain  (0.006-0.008  Gm.) 
three  times  a  day.  It  has  been  employed  in  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  and  neuralgia,  in  several  painful 
affections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  colics  attend- 
ant on  difficult  menstruation.  The  dose  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  (0.016  Gm.),  gradually  increased 
to  a  grain  and  a  half  (0.096  Gm.),  given  in  mix- 
ture.   It  is  official  in  the  French  Codex. 

Zinc  Ferrocyanide.  Zinci  Ferrocyanidum. 
Zn2FeCy6  +  3H20. — Formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion between  hot  solutions  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide and  zinc  sulphate.  It  is  precipitated 
as  a  white  powder.  It  has  similar  medicinal 
properties  to  those  of  the  cyanide,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four 
grains  (0.065-0.26  Gm.),  given  in  pill.  (See 
Zinc  Cyanidej  p.  1701.) 

Zinc  Lactate.  Zinci  Lactas.  Zn  (C&HsOs^-r- 
3H20. — This  salt  is  used  by  Herpin  in  doses  of 
two  grains  (0.13  Gm.),  three  times  a  day,  grad- 
ually increased  to  ten  grains  (0.65  Gm.)  a  day, 
as  a  substitute  for  zinc  oxide  in  epilepsy.  For 
its  physical  properties  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion see  16th  edition  U.  8.  D. 

Zinc  Permanganate.  Zinci  Permanganas. 
Zinkpermanganat,  (J ebermangansaures  Zink,  G.  Zn 
(Mn04)2  +  6H20. — Made  by  precipitating  barium 
permanganate  with  zinc  sulphate,  using  exact 
molecular  proportions.  It  forms  almost  black 
deliquescent  crystals,  giving  off  oxygen  even  more 
readily  than  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  used 
as  an  astringent  and  antiseptic  application 

Zinc  Phosphate.  Zinci  Phosphas.  Trizincic' 
Orthophosphate.  Zn3P208  -f  2H20. — Barnes  of  Lon- 
don, has  brought  forward  this  salt  of  zinc  as 
having  special  advantages  over  other  salts  of  the 
same  metal  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
peculiarly  useful  in  the  insanity  occurring  in  the 
convalescence  from  fevers,  in  which  he  associates 
it  with  quinine,  and  in  epilepsy  attended  by  dis- 
order of  the  uterine  functions.  Zinc  phosphate 
may  be  prepared  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  zinc 
sulphate  and  an  alkaline  phosphate.  Zinc  phos- 
phate is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  acids. 

Zinc  Phosphide.  Zinci  Phosphidum.  U.  8. 
1890.    Zn3P2=:  256.24. 

According  to  Hager,  zinc  phosphide  was  first 
prepared  by  Marggraf  in  1740.  It  was  formerly 
made  by  fusing,  in  a  bath  of  iron  filings,  74  parts 
of  pure  zinc,  and  adding  gradually,  in  small  pieces, 
26  parts  of  dry  phosphorus.  This  process  gives 
good  results  only  in  small  quantities  (10  to  20 
Gm. ) .  A  more  recent  process  is  to  pass  vapors  of 
phosphorus  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  over 
fused  zinc.  The  product  is  a  spongy,  gray  mass,  of 
metallic  appearance,  containing  rhomboidal  crys- 
tals, and  when  powdered  resembling  somewhat  're- 
duced iron.  The  particles  of  metallic  zinc  should 
be  separated.  *  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.72.  "Zinc  phos- 
phide should  be  kept  in  small,  glass-stoppered 
vials."  V.  8.  1890. 

It  is  thus  described  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1890:  "A  gritty  powder  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
or  crystalline  fragments  of  a  dark,  metallic  lustre, 
and  having  a  faint  odor  and  taste  of  phosphorus. 
In  contact  with  the  air  it  slowly  emits  phospho- 


rous vapor.  Insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  Solu- 
ble in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  phosphide.  When  strongly 
heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  melts  and  Anally 
sublimes.  When  heated  in  air,  it  becomes  oxidized 
to  zinc  phosphate.  If  0.5  Gm.  of  Zinc  Phosphide 
be  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  being  applied  to  expel  all  of  the  hydrogen 
phosphide  gas,  a  clear  solution  should  result,  leav- 
ing no  residue  (absence  of  insoluble  impurities). 
A  portion  of  this  solution  should  yield  a  pure 
white  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
test-solution  (absence  of  iron  or  copper)  ;  or  with 
ammonium  sulphide  test-solution  (absence  of  lead 
or  copper).  If  another  portion  of  this  solution  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
test-solution,  no  color  or  turbidity  should  appear 
(absence  of  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  copper,  etc.)." 
For  a  method  of  assay  of  zinc  phosphide,  see 
N.  R.,  June,  1879. 

It  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  upon 
animals,  as  well  as  by  clinical  experience,  that 
zinc  phosphide  affects  the  system  physiologically 
and  therapeutically  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  does  phosphorus,  and  it  is  employed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  substitute  for  that  element.  Theoreti- 
cally, each  grain  of  the  phosphide  contains 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus.  It  is 
asserted  in  the  journals  to  have  been  administered 
in  doses  of  one  or  even  two  grains;  but  of  the 
pure  salt  such  amounts  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous; the  commencing  dose  is  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain  (0.003  Gm.). 

Zinc  Salicylate.  Zinci  Salicylas.  Zinksalicylat, 
G.  Zn  ( C6H4.0H.C00 )  2  +  H20.— Made  by  boiling 
together  molecular  proportions  of  sodium  salicyl- 
ate and  zinc  sulphate,  cooling,  washing  the  crys- 
tals and  recrystallizing  from  hot  water.  In  the 
form  of  long  satiny  needle-like  crystals,  having 
a  sweet  but  astringent  and  bitter  taste.  It_  is 
soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water.  Zinc 
salicylate  is  an  astringent  and  antiseptic,  a  solu- 
tion ( 1  to  5  grains  in  one  fluidounce)  is  used 
in  ophthalmia  and  gonorrhoea. 

Zinc  Subgallate.  Zinci  Sub  gal 'las. —An  odor- 
less powder  containing  44  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide 
and  56  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid.  Internally  it  is 
used  in  intestinal  disorders  as  an  antifennent  in 
doses  of  from  one-half  to  four  grains  (0.032-0.20' 
Gm.).  Externally  it  has  been  used  in  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Zinc  Sulphite.  Zinci  Sulphis.  ZnS03  +  2H20. 
Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
with  sodium  sulphite,  collecting,  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitate.  A  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, soluble  in  about  600  parts  of  water. 

Zizyphus.  Zizyphus  sativa,  Gaertn.  (Z.  vul- 
garis, Lamarck.)  Jujube,  Ft.  Brustbeeren,  Juden- 
dornbeeren,  G. — A  shrub,,  or  small  tree,  of  the  jam.  | 
Rhamnacea",  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Me(j1\ 
terranean,  and  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
south  of  France.  The  fruit  is  the  part  used,  tins 
consists  of  oval  drupes,  of  the  size  of  a  large  olive, 
with  a  thin,  coriaceous,  red  or  reddish-brown  skin, 
a  yellowish,  sweet,  acidulous  pulp,  and  an  oblong,, 
pointed  stone  in  the  centre.  These  have  the 
name  of  jujubce.  By  drying,  their  pulp  be 
comes  softer  and  sweeter,  and  acquires  a  ymouf. 
taste,  evincing  the  commencement  of  fermentation; 
They  are  nutritive  and  demulcent,  and  are  usee 
in  the  form  of  decoction  in  pectoral  complamtsi 
Jujube  paste  consists  properly  of  gum  arable  ant 
sugar,  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  this  fruit,  anq 
evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence.  As 
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mulcent  it  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  a  paste 
made  with  gum  arabie  and  sugar  alone,  and  the 
preparation  formerly  sold  in  this  country  under 
the  name  contains  in  fact  none  of  the  fruit.  The 
fruits  of  two  other  species,  Z.  Lotus,  Lam.,  grow- 
ing in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Z.  Jujuba,  Lam., 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  possess  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  Z.  sativa,  and  are  used  as 
food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 
they  grow.  The  Zizyphus  Jujuba  is  stated  by 
Bosisto  (A.  J.  P.,  1886)  to  be  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  stick-lac,  from  which  shellac  is  manu- 
factured. 


Zygadenus. — This  is  a  liliaceous  genus,  found 
in  the  United  States,  some  members  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  poisonous.  H.  S.  Goodell  affirms 
that  he  has  seen  violent  convulsions  produced  by 
the  juice  of  Z.  venenosus,  Watson.  According  to 
Watson,  among  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians  the 
bulb  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous, 
and  is  known  as  the  Death  Gamass. 

Zymoidin. — A  powder  said  to  be  composed  of 
zinc  oxide,  bismuth  oxide,  aluminum  oxide,  iodine, 
boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  gallic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
quinine,  and  other  ingredients.  It  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  dusting  powder. 
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In  this  division  are  included  the  subjects  formerly  embraced  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
work,  with  the  addition  of  the  official  tests  and  various  tables,  some  of  which  are  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  this  Dispensatory,  and  the  National  Formulary  in  abstract. 

Tests,  Reagents,  Test  Solutions,  and  Volumetric  Solutions. 
U.  S.  P.  Eighth  Decennial  Revision. 

t  ^he  constant  reference  to  tests  in  the  previous  pages,  and  the  adoption  of  volumetric  test  solutions  in 
« Pharmacopoeias  of  1880  and  1890,  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1898) ,  necessitate  the  insertion 
ot  the  official  reagents  and  solutions  used  in  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  tests.  Great  care  should  be 
used,  in  preparing  these  tests  and  selecting  the  reagents,  to  see  that  they  come  fully  up  to  the  official 
requirements  as  the  whole  value  of  the  test  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  reagent  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  solution  has  been  made.  '  J 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Official  Substances  as  Reagents.— Some  official  substances  (chemicals,  chemical  solutions  etc) 
ire  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  as  reagents,  if  they  comply  with  the  tests  of  purity  prescribed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Latin  official  names  are  not  used  as  titles  in  the  following  list,  the  English  name  being 
preferred.  In  the  case  of  non-official  substances,  the  presence  of  certain  impurities,  though  immaterial 
tor  their  use  as  medicines,  renders  their  employment  as  reagents  unsuitable.  Whenever  a  greater  degree 
)f  purity  is  required  than  is  provided  for  by  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  will  be  specially  mentioned 
.n  the  following  lists. 

Abbreviations  and  Signs  Used : 

T.S.  =  Test  Solution. 
V.S.  =  Volumetric  Solution. 

=  Normal  (see  under  "  Volumetric  Solutions,"  pagel715). 

|-  =  Half-normal ;    ^  =  Tenth-normal ;        =  Fiftieth-normal ;     J?  =  Hundredth-normal. 

Y  =  Double-normal  (sometimes  written  :  2N). 

Keeping  of  Reagents.— Reagents  should  be  kept  in  bottles  made  of  glass  free  from  lead  and  arsenic 
md  not  subject  to  corrosion  by  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  bottles  should  be  closed  by  well-ground  glass  or  rubber  stoppers.  Ground  glass  stoppers  of  bottles 
lontaining  alkali  hydroxides,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonia  water,  and  other  substances  of  alkaline  reac- 
ion  rapidly  attacking  groimd  glass  surfaces,  should  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  petrolatum. 

Reagents  easily  affected  by  light,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  chlorine 
rater,  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  bottles  made  of  dark  amber-colored  glass. 

Note— As  some  of  the  following  test  solutions  are  in  certain  cases  directed  to  be  used  in  definite 
uantities  in  place  of  the  regular  volumetric  solutions,  it  is  important  that  they  should  always  be  prepared 
f  the  exact  strength  prescribed. 

TESTS,  REAGENTS,  AND  TEST  SOLUTIONS. 

Note. — The  reagents  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  test  solutions  are  usually  mentioned  in 
annection  with  the  principal  chemical  or  other  substance  from  which  they  are  prepared.  The  volumetric 
jlutions  will  be  found  on  page  1715. 

Whenever-  water  is  required  or  mentioned  as  a  solvent  in  the  tests  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  in 
ie  preparation  of  any  reagent,  it  is  understood  that  distilled  water  shall  be  used. 

1.  Absolute  Alcohol.— Ethyl  Alcohol,  C2H6OH.  — Use  the  official  absolute  alcohol  [Alcohol  Abso- 
iturn,  U.  S.  P.],  which  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  T.S. 

2.  Acetic  Acid,  HC2H3O2. — Use  the  official  acetic  acid  [Acidum  Aetticum,  U.S.  P.]. 

3.  Albumin  Test  Solution. — Carefully  separate  the  white  of  a  hen's  egg  (which  should  be  fresh) 
om  the  yolk,  shake  it  thoroughly  with  100  Cc.  of  water,  and  filter.  This  solution  should  be  freshly 
ade  when  required. 

4.  Alcohol.— Ethyl  Alcohol,  C2H6OH.— Use  the  official  alcohol  [Alcohol,  U.  S.  P.].  Alcohol  of  lower 
rength  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
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Alcohol,  90  per  cent.— Mix  51  Cc.  of  alcohol  [Alcohol,  U.  S.  P.]  with  3  Cc.  of  distilled  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  should  be  0.826  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  corresponding  to  90  per  cent.,  by 
volume,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

5.  Alcohol,  80  per  cent.— Mix  45.5  Cc.  of  alcohol  [Alcohol,  U.S. P.]  with  9.5  Cc.  of  distilled  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  should  be  0.856  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. ),  corresponding  to  80  per  cent.,  by 
volume,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

6.  Alcohol,  70  per  cent.— Mix  38.6  Cc.  of  alcohol  [Alcohol,  U.  S.  P.]  with  15  Cc.  of  distilled  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  should  be  0.882  at  25°  C.  (77°  F. ),  corresponding  to  70  per  cent.,  by 
volume,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

7.  Ammonia  Water,  NH4OH. — Use  the  official  ammonia  water  [Aqua  Ammonix,  U.S.  P.]. 

8.  Ammonium  Carbonate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  20  Gm.  of  ammonium  carbonate,  NH4HCO3. 
NH4NH2CO2  [Ammonii  Carbonas,  U.  S.  P.],  in  a  mixture  of  20  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  and  70  Cc.  of  water, 
and  add  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

9.  Ammonium  Chloride  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  ammonium  chloride,  NH4C1  [Am- 
monii Chloridum,  U.S. P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

10.  Ammonium  Molybdate  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  15  Gm.  of  finely  powdered  ammonium 
molybdate,  (NH4)eMov024  +  4H2O,  in  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  adding  sufficient  ammonia  water,  if 
necessary,  to  effect  solution.  Then  gradually  pour  the  liquid  into  100  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.403 
at  25°  C.  [77°  F.]).  The  resulting  solution,  after  being  subjected  to  gentle  heat  for  about  two  hours, 
should  be  decanted  from  any  yellow  sediment  which  may  be  deposited. 

Alternative  Method. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Molybdic  Acid,  H2M0O4  

Ammonia  Water  (10  per  cent.) 

Solution  No.  2. 

Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.403), 
Water,  of  each   63  Cc. 

Pour  Solution  No.  1  into  Solution  No.  2  gradually,  shaking  repeatedly.  After  being  subjected  to  a 
gentle  heat  for  about  two  hours,  the  solution  should  be  decanted  from  any  yellow  sediment  which  may 
be  deposited. 

Preserve  the  test  solution  in  the  dark,  and,  if  a  sediment  should  form  in  it  after  some  days,  carefully 
decant  the  clear  solution  from  it. 

1 1 .  Ammonium  Oxalate  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  4  Gm.  of  pure  crystallized  ammonium  oxalate, 
(NH4)2C20-4  +  H2O,  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc.  Or,  dissolve  4  Gm.  of  pure  oxalic  acid  (see 
No.  73)  in  100  Cc.  of  water,  add  15  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  boil  to  expel  excess  of  ammonia,  and  dilute 
with  water  to  113  Cc. 

On  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  test  solution,  and  igniting  the  residue,  it  should  be  completely  volatil- 
ized (absence  of  fixed  impurities) .  The  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.,  or  by 
barium  chloride  T.S.,  should  dissolve  without  residue  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  (absence  of  chlo- 
rides and  sulphates) . 

12.  Ammonium  Sulphate,  (NH4)  2SO4— This  salt  should  respond  to  the  following  tests  of  purity: 
Three  grammes  should  leave  no  appreciable  residue  upon  ignition  (absence  of  fixed  impurities).  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  10)  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- Limit  Test  for  Heavy  Metals  (see 
No.  121) .  Another  portion  of  this  solution  should  not  become  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
and  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chlorides).  Another  portion  of  this  solution  should  not  be  colored  red 
upon  the  addition  of  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulpho: 
cyanate).  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  pure  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  with  ammonia  water,  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  During  the  evaporation, 
the  solution  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  with  litmus  paper,  adding  more  ammonia  if  necessary  to 
keep  the  liquid  alkaline. 

13.  Ammonium  Sulphide  Test  Solution.— Saturate  3  parts  of  pure  ammonia  water  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  prepared  as  directed  (No.  47) ,  and  add  to  the  solution  (which  now  contains  ammonium  hydrogen 
sulphide,  NH4HS)  2  parts  of  ammonia  water,  which  converts  the  greater  portion  of  the  ammonium 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  ammonium  sulphide,  (NH4)2S.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear  and 
colorless,  and  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  It  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  either  by 
magnesium  sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  free  ammonia),  or  by  calcium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  ammonium 
carbonate).  It  should  be  protected  against  air  and  light  by  being  kept  in  small,  dark  amber-colored 
bottles,  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  As  soon  as  a  notable  deposit  of  sulphur  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
solution,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Ammonium  polysulphide  test  solution  is  occasionally  required.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  made  by 
dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  pure  sulphur  in  the  preceding  colorless  ammonium  sulphide  test  solution, 

14.  Amyl  Alcohol,  CbHuOH. — A  colorless,  oily  liquid  having  a  penetrating  characteristic  odor, 
boiling  at  131°  C.  (267.8°  F.) ;  soluble  in  40  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  ;  miseible  with  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  petroleum  benzin,  benzene,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

15.  Aniline  (Phenylamine),  C6H6NH2.— When  freshly  distilled,  aniline  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
refractive,  oily  liquid  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor  and  a  pungent,  burning  taste.  Upon  exposure  to 
the  light  and  air,  it  rapidlv  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color.  Specific  gravity  1.0214  at  25°  C.  (77  F.). 
Aniline  should  distil  over  completely  between  183°  and  184°  C.  (361.4°  and  363.2°  F.) .  It  is  soluble  m 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  With  acids,  it  forms  soluble  crystalline  salts.  When  added 
to  a  solution  of  calcium  or  sodium  hypochlorite  a  blue  or  purple  color  is  produced. 


10  Gm. 

42  Cc. 
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16.  Arsenic  Test,  Bettendorf's.— To  a  solution  of  the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested  in  5  Cc.  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  a  clean  test-tube,  5  Cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  freshly  prepared  stannous  chloride  in  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (see  No.  46)  are 
added,  and,  after  being  heated  for  fifteen  minutes  while  immersed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  the  tube 

allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour.  If  arsenic  be  present  in  non-permissible  amount,  a  brownish  tint  will 
become  manifest  when  the  tube  is  placed  over  a  white  surface  and  the  solution  viewed  from  above,  com- 
parison being  made  with  a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  each  of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  prepared  under  like  conditions. 

Note.— It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  solution  of  stannous  chloride  be  freshly  prepared,  and 
that  sulphates,  sulphites,  sulphides,  and  salts  of  mercury,  gold,  and  selenium  be  absent  from  the  reagents 
and  the  chemicals  being  tested. 

1 7.  Arsenic  Test,  Modified  Qutzeit's.— The  efficiency  of  this  test  depends  upon  a  strict  adherence 
the  conditions  described  below. 

Reagents. 

Zinc. — This  should  be  in  a  granulated  or  fine  mossy  condition  and  free  from  arsenic,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  and  should  not  contain  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  should  otherwise  respond  to  all 
the  tests  given  imder  Zinc  [Zincum,  U.  S.  P.]. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (8  per  cent.). — Mix  22.5  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  [Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  U.  S.  P.] 
with  water  sufficient  to  measure  100  Cc. 

Mercuric  Chloride  Ted-Paper. — By  means  of  a  glass  rod,  transfer  a  drop  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
mercuric  chloride  to  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  white  filter-paper  (preferably  the  kind  used  for  quan- 
titative analysis)  of  about  4  Cm.  diameter ;  after  drying,  this  paper  is  to  be  twice  successively  moistened 
ith  the  reagent  and  dried.    It  is  not  necessary  to  moisten  the  paper  with  alcohol  or  the  reagent  while 
using  it. 

Lead  Acetate  Ted-Gauze. — A  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  about  1  decimeter  square,  when  required  for  use, 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  lead  acetate  T.S.,  and  the  excess  of  fluid  removed  by  pressure. 

Test- Flask. 

Select  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  60  to  75  Cc,  with  a  neck  of  about  5  to  6  Cm.  in  length,  and 
bout  1  Cm.  in  diameter. 

Preparation  of  the  Chemical  to  be  tested. 
To  5  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chemical  (1  in  10)  or  to  a  solution  in  5  Cc.  of  water  of  the 
esidue  remaining  after  undergoing  special  treatment,  1  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric 
cid  and  water  is  added,  followed  by  10  Cc.  of  a  freshly  prepared  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
his  liquid,  contained  in  a  small  beaker,  is  heated  upon  a  bath  of  boiling  water  until  it  is  free  from  excess 
sulphurous  acid  and  has  been  reduced  to  5  Cc.  in  volume. 

The  Test. 

Before  applying  this  test  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  chemicals,  in  order  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
he  reagents  from  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  or  any  interfering  contaminations,  a  preliminary 
lank  test  should  be  made  as  follows  :  Into  the  flask  are  introduced  2  Gm.  of  zinc,  20  Cc.  of  the  hydro- 
hloric  acid  (see  above),  and  5  Cc.  of  water,  and  into  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  inserted  a 
mall  wad  of  clean  dry  gauze,  and  then  the  lead  acetate  test-gauze,  pressed  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
etain  its  place.    About  1  Cm.  space  should  be  allowed  above  the  gauze  ;  the  lip  of  the  flask,  after  careful 
leansing,  is  securely  covered  by  folding  over  it  the  mercuric  chloride  test-paper.   The  reaction  is  allowed 
proceed  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  has  dissolved,  which  may  require  from  one-half  to  two 
ours,  when,  if  no  trace  of  a  yellow  to  orange-colored  deposit  is  distinguishable  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
tie  test-paper  cap,  the  reagents  are  proved  to  be  sufficiently  pure,  and  a  direct  test  may  be  applied  at 
ce.    If  a  black  stain  is  produced,  sulphur  compounds  are  present  in  the  zinc  or  reagents,  and  this 
dicates  unfitness  for  use.    While  the  blank  test  is  being  carried  out,  another  flask  should  be  charged 
a  like  manner  with  2  Gm.  of  zinc,  and  20  Cc.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  (see  above),  followed  by  the  5 
.  of  the  solution  of  the  chemical  (1  in  10)  to  be  tested,  which  has  undergone  reduction  as  directed 
nder  Preparation  of  the  Chemical  to  he  tested);  the  wad  of  clean  dry  gauze  followed  by  the  lead  acetate 
st-gauze  is  then  introduced,  and  after  cleansing  the  lip  of  the  flask  the  mercuric  chloride  cap  is  folded 
er  the  top.    After  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  has  continued  for  at  least  one-half  hour,  and  most  of  the 
nc  has  dissolved,  the  inner  side  of  the  mercuric  chloride  test-cap  is  examined  to  detect  the  presence  of 
yellow  stain. 

The  presence  of  arsenic  much  in  excess  of  the  permissible  limit  (1  in  100,000)  is  manifested  by  the 
mation  of  a  distinct  yellow  to  orange  spot,  according  to  the  quantity  present.  Antimony  produces  a 
rk  gray  to  brownish-black  coloration.  The  production  of  a  black  stain  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphur 
mpourids  (as  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphides),  also  possibly  antimony.  If  the  former  be  present,  a  simul- 
neous  blackening  of  the  lead  acetate  gauze  will  be  observed.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  operation,  as 
rected  under  Preparation  of  the  Chemical,  to  he  tested,  must  be  repeated  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  the  sample, 
ing  greater  precautions  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  sulphurous  acid. 

In  testing  such  phosphorus  compounds  as  hypo-phosphorous  acid  and  the  hypophosphiles,  special  care 
ould  be  observed  to  completely  oxidize  the  sample  as  directed,  otherwise  a  yellow  stain,  similar  to  that 
used  by  arsenic,  may  be  produced  through  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Compounds  containing  antimony  are  tested  for  arsenic  by  Bettendorf's  Test. 

18.  Barium  Carbonate. — Purified  barium  carbonate,  BaC03,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  12  parts  of 
rifled,  crystallized  barium  chloride  in  30  parts  of  boiling  water,  then  adding  5  parts  of  ammonium 
bonate,  followed  by  5  parts  of  ammonia  water  ;  finally  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly  and  drying, 

19.  Barium  Chloride  Test  Solution. — Prepared  from  purified,  crystallized  barium  chloride, 
Cl2  +  2H20.    The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  should  be  perfectly  neutral  and  should  not  respond  to 
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the  Time-Limit  Test  for  Heavy  Metals  (see  No.  121) .  The  aqueous  solution,  after  being  precipitated  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess,  yields  a  filtrate  which  should  not  leave  any  permanent  residue 
when  evaporated  and  heated  on  platinum-foil  (absence  of  other  fixed  bases).  Diluted  alcohol,  after 
remaining  in  contact  with  it  for  several  hours,  should,  upon  ignition,  show  a  pure  yellowish-green  flame 
free  from  red  (absence  of  traces  of  strontium.) .  To  prepare  the  test  solution,  dissolve  10  Gm.  of  the  salt  in 
sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

20.  Barium  Hydroxide  Test  Solution. — A  saturated  solution  of  crystallized  barium  hydroxide, 
Ba(OH)2  +  8H2O,  in  water.  This  solution  rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  It  should  be 
freshly  prepared  when  required  for  use. 

21.  Barium  Nitrate  Test  Solution. — Prepared  from  pure  barium  nitrate,  Ba(NOs)2.  This  salt 
should  respond  to  the  same  tests  as  barium  chloride  (see  No.  19) .  In  addition,  its  aqueous  solution,  when 
slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of 
chloride) .    To  prepare  the  test  solution,  dissolve  10  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  sufficient  water  to  make  100  Cc. 

22.  Benzin,  or  Petroleum  Benzin. — Use  the  official  purified  petroleum  benzin  \_Benzinum  Puri- 
fication, U.  S.  P.]. 

23.  Benzene,  or  Benzole. — Benzene,  CsHe,  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid  of  a  peculiar,  aromatic 
odor,  sp.  gr.  0.871  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  congealing  at  5.2°  C.  (41.3°  F.) ,  and  boiling  at  80.4°  C.  (176.7°  F.) . 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  4  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  equal  volumes  of  benzene 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed,  the  latter  should  not  become  colored.  On  shaking  2  Cc.  of 
benzene  with  0.5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  no  green  or  blue  tint  should  be 
produced  (absence  of  thiophene). 

24.  BraziI=Wood  Test  Solution.  —See  under  Indicators  (No.  125). 

25.  Bromine  Test  Solution  (Bromine  Water) . — An  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  Br  [Bromum, 
U.  S.  P.],  prepared  by  dissolving  1  Cc.  of  bromine  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

26.  Calcium  Chloride  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  crystallized  calcium  chloride,  CaCl2  + 
6H2O,  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

27.  Calcium  Hydroxide  Test  Solution  (Lime  Water),  Ca(OH)2. — Use  the  official  lime  water 
[Liquor  Calcis,  U.  S.  P.]. 

28.  Calcium  Sulphate  Test  Solution. — Introduce  pulverized  transparent  crystals  of  native  gypsum 
( selenite) ,  CaS04  +  2H2O,  into  a  bottle  nearly  filled  with  water,  agitate  at  intervals  for  twelve  hours,  and 
decant  the  clear,  saturated  solution  when  required.  One  part  of  gypsum  requires,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  378 
parts  of  water  for  solution. 

29.  Carbon  Disulphide,  CS2— Use  the  official  carbon  disulphide  [Carbonei  Disulphidum,  U.S. P.]. 

30.  Chlorine  Test  Solution  (Chlorine  Water).— Use  the  official  chlorine  water  [Liquor  Chlori 
Compositus,  U.  S.  P.].  Since  it  deteriorates  by  keeping,  it  should  be  freshly  prepared  when  required  for  use. 

31.  Chloroform,  CHCls— Use  the  official  chloroform  [Chloroformum,  U.  S.  P.].  It  should  be  strictly 
neutral  to  moistened  litmus  paper. 

32.  Cobaltous  Nitrate  Test  Solution.— The  crystallized  commercial  salt,  Co(N03)2  +  6H20,  is 
sufficiently  pure,  if,  after  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  cobalt  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphide  T.S.,  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  after  evaporating  and  igniting.  To  prepare  the  test  solution, 
diss  jive  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  10  Cc.  of  water. 

33.  Cochineal  Test  Solution.— See  under  Indicators  (No.  126). 

34.  Copper,  Metallic,  Cu,  in  the  form  of  wire,  foil,  or  turnings. 

35.  Cupric  Ammonium  Sulphate  Test  Solution. — A  solution  of  cupri-tetrammonium  sulphate, 
CuS04  +  4NH3  +  H20.  To  copper  sulphate  T.S.  add  ammonia  water,  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is 
nearly,  but  not  completely,  redissolved  ;  then  filter.    This  solution  should  be  freshly  made  when  required. 

36.  Cupric  Sulphate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  cupric  sulphate,  CuS04  +  5H20  [Capri 
Sulphas,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

37.  Cupric  Tartrate  Test  Solution.— See  Volumetric  Solutions  (No.  133) . 

38.  Diphenylamine  Test  Solution.— Prepared  from  diphenylamine,  (CeHshNH,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  grayish-white  or  colorless  crystals,  of  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor,  melting  at  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.), 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  used  either  in  the  dry  state,  or  in  solution  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid  (in  sulphuric  acid,  water,  etc.),  or  for  chlorine  (in  hydrochloric 
acid).  To  test  a  solution  for  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  mixed  with  1  or  2  drops  of 
diphenylamine  T.S.,  and  then  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  free  from  compounds  of  nitrogen,  is  poured  in 
so  as  to  form  a  layer  beneath  the  solution.  The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  shown  by  a  deep  blue  color  at 
the  zone  of  contact.  A  similar  reaction  is  also  produced  by  the  presence  of  hypochlorites,  chlorates, 
chromium,  trioxide,  ferric  salts,  and  similar  oxidizing  agents.  The  test  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
0.1  Gm.  of  diphenylamine  in  50  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  solution  should  be  colorless. 

39.  Ether,  (C2H5)20.— Use  the  official  ether  [Mher,  U.  S.  P.].  It  should  be  strictly  neutral  to 
moistened  litmus,  paper. 

40.  Ferric  Ammonium  Sulphate  Test  Solution  Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate, 

FeNH4(S04)2  +  12H2O  [Ferri  et  Ammonii  Sulphas,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

41.  Ferric  Chloride  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  ferric  chloride  [Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.  P.] 
m  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

42.  Ferrous  Sulphate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  a  clear  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04  +  7H2O 
[Fern  Sulphas,  U.  S.  P.],  in  about  10  parts  of  water  which  has  been  previously  boiled  to  expel  air.  inis 
solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  immediately  before  use. 
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43.  Ferrous  Sulphide,  FeS. — A  heavy  solid,  in  the  form  of  black  or  brownish-black  irregular 
masses,  or  fused  into  sticks,  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  with  copious  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

44.  Gelatin  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  purified  gelatin  [Gelatinum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  50  Cc.  of 
water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter  if  necessary.  This  solution  should  be  freshly  made  when 
wanted  for  use. 

45.  Gold  Chloride  Test  Solution.— The  commercial  gold  chloride,  usually  prepared  by  dissolving 
gold  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  carefully  evaporating  to  dryness,  consists  chiefly  of  chlorauric  acid, 
HAuCU  +  4H2O,  which  is  converted  into  neutral  auric  chloride,  AuCls,  by  fusing  it  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  150°  C.  (302°  F.) ,  moistening  the  residue  (now  consisting  of  auric  and  aureus  chloride)  with 
enough  hot  water  to  produce  a  syrupy  liquid  (whereby  the  aurous  chloride  is  decomposed  into  auric 
chloride  and  metallic  gold) ,  and  then  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  precipitate.  To  prepare  the 
test  solution,  mix  the  liquid  finally  obtained  in  the  before-mentioned  process  with  20  volumes  of  water. 
Or,  dissolve  1  Gm.  of  dry  auric  chloride  in  30  Cc.  of  water. 

46.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Pure,  for  Tests,  HCL— In  addition  to  the  tests  prescribed  for  this  acid 
[Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  TJ.  S.  P.],  it  is  required  to  conform  to  the  following  more  rigorous  tests,  before  it 
can  be  employed  as  a  reagent :  The  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  to  1  Cc.  of  the  acid  diluted 
with  9  Cc.  of  water  should  cause  no  turbidity  within  twenty-four  hours  (absence  of  sulphuric  acid).  A 
crystal  of  diphenylamine  dropped  into  the  acid  should  not  turn  blue  (absence  of  free  chlorine) . 

47.  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  H2S. — A  gas  generated  by  treating  ferrous  sulphide  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  washing  the  gas  as  directed  under  the  Test  Solution  (No.  48). 

48.  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Test  Solution  (Hydrosulphuric  Acid).— A  saturated,  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  To  prepare  about  1000  Cc.  of  the  solution,  treat  20  Gm.  of  ferrous  sulphide,  in  a 
suitable  apparatus,  with  a  mixture  of  20  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (U.  S.  P.),  and  250  Cc.  of  water,  pass  the 
gas  through  a  drying-tube  filled  with  granulated  calcium  chloride,  then  from  this  through  a  tube  of  about 
8  millimeters  diameter  and  40  centimeters  in  length,  which  contains  about  5  Gm.  of  coarsely  pulverized 
iodine  mixed  with  spun  glass  (glass  wool),  and  finally  through  a  wash-bottle  which  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  The  gas  thus  purified  is  conducted  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of 
the  capacity  of  about  1500  Cc,  containing  1000  Cc.  of  cold  water.  The  bottle  should  be  shaken  occasion- 
ally to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  gas.  When  it  is  no  longer  absorbed,  transfer  the  solution  to  small, 
dark  amber-colored  bottles,  to  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  ;  pass  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  for  a  few 
minutes  through  each,  and  then  at  once  stopper  them  tightly,  and  preserve  them  afterwards  in  a  cool  and 
dark  place.  Before  any  of  the  solution  is  used,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  it  retains  a  strong  odor  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  that,  when  it  is  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  ferric  chloride  T.S..,  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur  is  formed  at  once. 

49.  Indicators. — See  special  list,  page  1714. 

50.  Indigo  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  commercial  indigo-carmine,  which  is  the  sodium  or 
potassium  salt  of  indigo-disulphonic  acid,  H2C16H8N2O2  (SO3)  2,  in  150  Cc.  of  water. 

51.  Iodine  Absorption  Value  of  Fats  and  Oils. — The  iodine  value  or  number  of  a  fat  or  an  oil  is  a 

figure  which  indicates  the  percentage  of  iodine  absorbed  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  determined  as 
follows :  To  a  solution  of  0.3  Gm.1  of  the  fat  or  oil  in  10  Cc.  of  chloroform  contained  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle  of  250  Cc.  capacity,  add  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcoholic  iodine  T.S.,  and  alcoholic 
mercuric  chloride  T.S.,  both  of  which  have  been  measured  from  a  burette.  After  having  been  securely 
stoppered,  the  bottle  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  the  light,  for  a  period  of  four3  hours. 
After  this  time,  the  mixture  must  still  possess  a  brown  color  ;  if  it  does  not,  a  further  measured  portion 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  reagents  should  be  added,  and  the  mixture  be  again  set  aside.  Finally,  20  Cc. 
of  potassium  iodide  T.S.  are  added,  followed  by  50  Cc.  of  water,  and  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
V.S.  is  then  added  in  small  successive  portions,  shaking  thoroughly  after  each  addition  until  the  color 
of  the  mixture  is  discharged.  The  number  of  Cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  consumed  is  noted. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  test  is  carried  out,  a  blank  experiment  is  made  in  which  exactly  the  same 
quantities  of  chloroform,  iodine  T.S.,  and  mercuric  chloride  T.S.  are  mixed,  and  after  standing  for  four 
or  more  hours,  the  free  iodine  is  estimated  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  as 
directed  above.  The  number  of  Cc.  of  the  thiosulphate  V.S.  consumed  is  noted,  and  from  this  is 
deducted  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  thiosulphate  V.S.  which  was  consumed  in  the  test ;  the  difference 
multiplied  by  12.59,  and  this  product  divided  by  3,3  gives  the  iodine  value  of  the  fat  or  oil. 

52.  Iodine  Test  Solution. — For  preparing  the  ordinary  test  solution  (as  a  reagent  for  starch,  alcohol 
by  iodoform  test,  etc.),  iodine,  I,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  [Iodum,  U.  S.  P.],  is 

ufficiently  pure.    Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  iodine  and  3  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  50  Cc.  of  water. 

For  use  in  volumetric  analysis,  or  in  other  cases  where  the  ordinary  impurities  present  in  official 
iodine  are  objectionable,  Purified  Iodine  must  be  employed  (see  No.  137) . 

53.  Iodine  Test  Solution,  Alcoholic— Dissolve  25  Gm.  of  iodine  [Iodum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  500  Cc.  of 
lcohol.  This  solution  is  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  iodine  absorption  value  of  fats  and  oils 
(No.  51). 

54.  Iron,  Metallic,  Fe.— Bright  and  perfectly  clean  iron  in  the  form  of  wire,  sheet,  filings,  or  electro- 
ytically  reduced  to  powder,  according  to  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it.  For  making  solutions  of  pure  iron 
alts,  fine,  thin,  bright  wire  (so-called  florist's  or  piano  wire)  should  be  used.  For  detecting  copper,  bright 
ieces  of  sheet  iron  or  steel  knitting-needles  are  used. 

1  0.15  to  0.2  Gm.  for  linseed  oil  and  0.8  Gm.  for  oil  of  theobroma  and  similar  fats. 
'  Sixteen  hours  are  required  for  accuracy  in  the  case  of  linseed  oil. 

8  When  the  quantity  of  the  fat  or  oil  used  is  not  0.3  Gm.,  then  the  product  is  not  divided  by  3,  but  by  the  figure  corre. 
ponding  to  the  quantity' taken  ;  thus,  for  linseed  oil,  0.15  Gm.  would  be  divided  by  1.5. 
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55.  Lead  Acetate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  clear,  transparent  crystals  of  lead  acetate, 
Pb(C2H302)2  +  3H2O  [PlumU  Acetas,  XJ.  S.  P.],  free  from  adhering  lead  carbonate,  in  sufficient  water  to 
measure  100  Cc.    Preserve  the  solution  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

56.  Lead  Acetate  Test  Solution,  Basic— Use  the  official  solution  of  lead  subacetate  [Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S.  P.]. 

57.  Litmus  Paper  and  Test  Solution.— See  under  Indicators  (No.  129). 

58.  Magnesia  Mixture.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04  +  7H2O  [Magnesii  Sulphas. 
U.  S.  P.],  and  20  Gm.  of  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI  [Ammonii  Chloridum,  U.S. P.],  in  80  Cc.  of  wateri 
add  42  Cc.  of  ammonia  water  [Aqua  Ammonix,  U.S.  P.],  set  the  mixture  aside  for  a  few  days  in  a  well- 
stoppered  vessel,  and  filter.    If  not  perfectly  clear,  the  solution  should  always  be  filtered  before  using. 

59.  Magnesium  Sulphate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04  + 
7H20  [Magnesii  Sulphas,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

60.  Mercuric  Chloride  Test  Solution.  -Dissolve  5  Gm.  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgClg  [Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

61.  Mercuric  Chloride  Test  Solution,  Alcoholic— Dissolve  30  Gm.  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgCla 
[Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.S. P.],  in  500  Cc.  of  alcohol.  This  solution  is  employed  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  iodine  absorption  value  of  fats  and  oils  (No.  51). 

62.  Mercuric  Nitrate  Test  Solution,  Hg(NOs)2  +  4H20.— Use  the  official  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  [Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.  S.  P.]. 

63.  Mercuric  Potassium  Iodide  Test  Solution  (Mayer's  Reagent)  .—Dissolve  1.344  Gm.  of  mercuric 
chloride,  HgCb  [Hydrargyri  Cldoridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S.  P.],  in  60  Cc.  of  water,  and  5  Gm.  of  potassium 
iodide  [Potassii  lodidum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  10  Cc.  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  then  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  mixture  measure  100  Cc. 

64.  Mercuric  Potassium  Iodide  Test  Solution,  Alkaline  (Nessler's  Reagent)  .—Dissolve  10  Gm. 
of  potassium  iodide  [Potassii  lodidum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  and  add  gradually,  in  portions,  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  [Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S.  P.],  with  constant 
agitation,  until  a  slight  red  precipitate  remains  undissolved  ;  to  this  mixture  add  30  Gm.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  [Potassii  Hydroxidwm,  U.  S.  P.]  and,  when  solution  has  taken  place,  1  Cc.  more  of  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Dilute  this  solution  with  water  until  it  measures  200  Cc.  Allow 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  draw  off  the  clear  fluid. 

Note. — 2  Cc.  of  this  reagent,  when  added  to  50  Cc.  of  water  containing  0.05  milligramme  of  ammonia, 
should  produce  at  once  a  yellowish-brown  coloration. 

65.  Mercurous  Nitrate  Test  Solution.— Into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  introduce  10  Gm.  of 
pure  mercury  with  5  Cc.  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  5  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  set  it  aside  for  24  hours  in  a 
cool,  dark  room.  Separate  and  drain  the  crystals  (2HgNOs -f- H2O) ,  and  dissolve  them  in  100  Cc.  of 
water.  Preserve  the  solution  in  a  dark,  amber-colored  bottle,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  mercury 
has  been  introduced. 

66.  Metals,  Time=Limit  Test  for  Heavy.— See  No.  121. 

67.  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test.— See  No.  17. 

68.  Methyl  Alcohol,  CH3OH.— Eectified,  purified  wood-alcohol,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
0.812  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  and  free  from  pyroligneous  odor.    Used  for  the  identification  of  salicylic  acid. 

69.  MethyLOrange  Test  Solution.— See  under  Indicators  (No.  130). 

70.  Naphthylamine  Acetate  Test  Solution.— Boil  0.1  Gm.  of  alpha-naphthylamine  acetate 
(C10H7NH2.HC2H3O2)  in  20  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  filter  through  cotton,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with 
180  Cc.  of  diluted  acetic  acid  (10  per  cent,  absolute  acid) .  Only  freshly  distilled  water  should  be  employed 
in  preparing  this  reagent,  which  must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  protected  from  the  light. 

71.  Nitric  Acid,  HNO3— Use  the  official  nitric  acid  [Acidum  Nitricum,  U.  S.  P.]. 

72.  Nitric  Acid,  Fuming.— Use  the  commercial  red  fuming  acid,  if  it  is  of  the  specific  gravity  1.437 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .    It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 

_  73.  Oxalic  Acid,  Pure,  H2C2O4  +  2H20—  Pure  Oxalic  Acid  is  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent, 
clino-rhombic  crystals  ;  10  Gm.  on  ignition  upon  platinum  foil  should  leave  no  residue.  One  part  of  the 
acid  is  completely  soluble  in  12  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  For  the  preparation  of  test  and  volu- 
metric solutions,  commercial  oxalic  acid  should  be  purified  as  follows  : 

To  1  part  of  the  Acid  add  10  parts  of  cold  water,  and  shake  until  the  latter  is  saturated.  Filter  off 
the  solution  from  the  undissolved  crystals,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  volume,  and 
set  it  aside  so  that  the  iixed  salts  which  it  contains  may  crystallize  out.  Carefully  decant  the  liquid  from 
the  crystals,  concentrate  it  by  evaporation,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  large  crystals  which  might  enclose  moisture.  Drain  the  crystals  in  a  funnel,  dry  them 
carefully  on  blotting  paper,  and  preserve  them  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

74.  Oxalic  Acid  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  H2C2O4  +  2H20,  in  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

75.  Palladous  Chloride  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  0.5  Gm.  of  palladous  chloride,  PdCl2,  in  sufficient 
water  to  measure  10  Cc.    Preserve  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

76.  Phenolphthalein  Test  Solution.— See  under  Indicators  (No.  131). 

77.  Picric  Acid  Test  Solution.  — Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  pure,  distinctly  crystalline  picric  acid  (trinitro- 
phenol),  CeH2(N02)30H,  in  100  Cc.  of  water,  cool  the  solution  and  filter,  if  necessary. 

,  78.  Platinic  Chloride  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  2.6  Gm.  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  H2PtCl6  +  6H2O, 
in  20  Cc.  of  water.  On  evaporating  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  residue, 
pure  metallic  platinum  should  remain,  which  should  yield  nothing  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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79.  Potassio-=  Mercuric  Iodide  Test  Solution.— See  No.  63. 

80.  Potassium  Bitartrate,  KIIC4H4O6—  The  purification  of  potassium  bitartrate  [Potassii  Bitartras, 
U.  S.  P.] ,  to  render  it  suitable  for  standardizing  volumetric  solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxide, 
is  carried  out  as  follows  :  To  100  Gm.  of  the  salt  contained  hi  a  beaker,  is  added  a  mixture  of  85  Cc.  of 
water  and  25  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  covered  beaker  is  then  placed  upon  a  bath  of  boiling 
water  and  the  mixture  digested,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  three  hours.  After  quickly  cooling,  the 
solution  is  drained  off  from  the  precipitate,  which  is  washed  by  affusion  and  decantation  with  two 
successive  portions  of  100  Cc.  each  of  water  ;  after  collecting  the  precipitate  upon  a  plain  filter,  the  washing 
with  cold  water  is  continued  until  the  filtrate,  after  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  ceases  to  become 
opalescent  upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  The  precipitate  of  potassium  bitartrate  is  then  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  boiling  water  (about  1500  Cc.) ,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  while 
being  rapidly  cooled,  is  constantly  stirred.  When  the  mixture  is  cold,  the  crystalline  precipitate  is 
collected  upon  a  plain  filter,  washed  with  300  Cc.  of  cold  water,  and,  after  thoroughly  draining,  dried  at 
120°  C.  (248°  F.)  until  of  constant  weight.    It  should  be  kept  in  dry,  securely  stoppered  bottles. 

Purified  potassium  bitartrate  is  employed  for  standardizing  normal  and  tenth-normal  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide  V.S. 

81.  Potassium  Bromate,  KBr03. — White  cubical  crystals  or  granular  crystalline  powder,  having  a 
pungent,  saline  taste.  Soluble  in  15.5  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.),  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  ; 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  upon  the  addition  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  no  yellow  color  should  at  once  be  produced.  When  heated  to  350°  C.  (662°  F.),  the  salt 
undergoes  decomposition  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  Potassium  Bromate  should  not  be  triturated  or 
heated  with  organic  or  easily  oxidizable  substances.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
salt  causes  decomposition  with  the  evolution  of  bromine.  If  0.1  Gm.  of  Potassium  Bromate,  dried  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.) ,  and  2  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  be  dissolved  in  about  25  Cc.  of  water  contained  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle  (of  about  100  Cc.  capacity) ,  and,  after  the  addition  of  5  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
bottle  be  securely  stoppered  and  set  aside  for  ten  minutes,  not  less  than  36.1  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.  should  be  required  to  discharge  the  color,  corresponding  to  99.8  per  cent,  of  pure 
Potassium  Bromate. 

82.  Potassium  Carbonate  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate, 
K2CO3,  prepared  by  heating  potassium  carbonate  [Potassii  Carbonas,  U.  S.  P.]  to  130°  C.  (266°  F.) ,  in 
sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

83.  Potassium  Chromate  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  yellow  potassium  chromate,  K2CrO-4, 
in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  T.S.  to  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  diluted 
with  a  little  distilled  water,  a  red  precipitate  is  produced  which  should  be  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
(absence  of  chloride).  Another  portion  of  the  solution,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  should  yield  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of  sulphate) .  Another  portion 
of  the  solution  should  not  become  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  or  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 
(absence  of  alkaline  earths) .  A  solution  of  0.1  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  20  Cc.  of  water  should  not  become  red 
upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  (limit  of  free  alkalies) . 

84.  Potassium  Cyanide  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  potassium  cyanide,  KCN  [Potassii 
Cyanidum,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  10  Cc.  This  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  when 
required. 

85.  Potassium  Dichromate,  Pure,  K2Cr207  — In  addition  to  the  tests  prescribed  for  this  salt  in 
the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  required  to  conform  to  more  rigorous  tests  before  it  can  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tenth-normal  volumetric  solution.  In  a  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  10  Cc.  of 
water  rendered  acid  by  0.5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  no  turbidity  should  be  produced  by  barium  chloride  T.S. 

(absence  of  sulphates) . 

To  10  Cc.  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20) ,  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  ammonia  water,  followed 
by  1  Cc.  of  ammonium  oxalate  T.S.,  should  produce  no  turbidity  (absence  of  calcium) . 

If  to  a  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  sufficient  sulphurous  acid  be  added  to  impart 
a  stronc  odor  of  the  reagent,  and  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  about  three  minutes  and  cooled,  the  addition 
of  1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  V.S.  should  produce  no  turbidity  (absence  of 
clilovicl.e-8) . 

Potassium  dichromate  which  fails  to  meet  all  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization  the  hot,  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  being  rapidly  cooled  with  agitation.  The  granular 
•rvstals  after  being  collected  on  a  plain  filter  and  washed  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  remove  the 
mother 'liquor,  are  thoroughly  drained  and  then  dried  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.).  This  recrystellization  should 
be  repeated  until  the  salt  responds  to  all  of  the  above  tests  for  purity. 

86.  Potassium  Dichromate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  pure  potassium  dichromate  (No. 
85)  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

87  Potassium  Ferricyanide  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  part  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  K3Fe 
(CN)e  in  about  10  parts  of  water.  This  solution  should  be  freshly  made  when  required,  as  it  undergoes 
decomposition  with  formation  of  ferrocyanide  on  standing.  A  freshly  prepared  aqueous  solution,  when 
mixed  with  some  ferric  chloride  T.S.  which  has  been  well  diluted  with  water,  should  show  a  brown  tint, 
free  from  turbidity  or  a  shade  of  green.  Potassium  lemcyanide  should  respond  to  the  tests  for  the 
absence  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  as  described  under  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  (No.  88). 

88  Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6  +  3H20.— In  the  form  of  large,  soft,  transparent,  yellow, 
four-sided,  monoclinic  tabular  crystals,  odorless,  and  having  a  mild,  saline  taste.    Slightly  efflorescent 

011  SoEln^hree^    of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol 
The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper.    No  effervescence  should  be  caused  by  the  addition  oi 
Muted  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  (absence  01  carbonate). 
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The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20) ,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should,  upon  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  T.S.;  remain  clear  (absence  of  sulphate).  If  a  mixture  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  with  1.5  Gm.  of  pure 
potassium  nitrate  and  0.5  Gm.  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  no  tur- 
bidity should  be  produced  upon  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  T.S.  (absence  of  chloride) .  The  precipitate 
produced  in  the  aqueous  solution,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  by  silver  nitrate  T.S.  should  be  of  a  pure 
white  color,  without  a  tinge  of  red  (absence  of  ferricyanide) . 

89.  Potassium  Ferrocyanlde  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
K4Fe(CN)e  +  3H2O,  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

90.  Potassium  Hydroxide  Test  Solution.— Use  the  official  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  KOH 
[Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi,  U.  S.  P.]. 

91.  Potassium  Hydroxide  Test  Solution,  Alcoholic— Use  the  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.  (Nos.  99  and  144). 

92.  Potassium  Iodide  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  20  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide,  KI  [Potassii  Iodidum, 
U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc,  and  keep  the  solution  in  dark  amber-colored,  well-stop- 
pered bottles.    The  solution  should  be  frequently  renewed. 

93.  Potassium  Nitrate,  KNO3— The  dry  salt  [Potassii  Nitras,  U.  S.  P.],  responding  to  the  tests  of 
purity  required  by  the  Pharmacopoeia.    It  should  also  be  free  from  chlorides  and  sulphates. 

94.  Potassium  Permanganate  Test  Solution,  KMn04— Use  No.  145. 

95.  Potassium  Sulphate  Test  Solution. — Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  potassium  sulphate,  K2SO4,  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

96.  Potassium  Sulphocyanate,  KSCN.— Colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  of  cooling,  saline  taste,  and 
hygroscopic  in  moist  air.  Eeadily  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water ;  soluble  in  10  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  should  not  become  turbid  within  five  minutes  upon  the 
addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (limit  of  sulphate) . 

The  aqueous  solution  (1  in  20),  after  the  addition  of  1  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  should 
remain  colorless  (absence  or  iron),  and  should  not  respond  to  the  Time- Limit  Test  for  Heavy  Metals  (No. 
121). 

97.  Potassium  Sulphocyanate  Test  Solution. — Use  the  tenth-normal  volumetric  solution  (No. 
146). 

98.  Resins,  etc.,  Acid  Number  for.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  the  resinous  substance  in  alcohol,  add  a 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and  titrate  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.  S. ;  the  amount  of 
potassium  hydroxide  consumed  (expressed  in  milligrammes)  is  termed  the  Acid  Number.  The  reaction 
is  often  more  distinct  if  an  excess  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  be  used  and  the  solution  titrated 
back  with  normal  acid  V.S. 

99.  Saponification  Value  of  Fats  and  Oils. — The  determination  of  the  saponification  value  is 
conducted  as  follows  :  Weigh  out  accurately,  in  a  flask  holding  150  to  200  Cc,  1.5  to  2  Gm.  of  the  purified 
and  filtered  fat.  Next  run  into  the  flask,  with  a  burette,  25  Cc  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  T.S. 
(see  No.  144) .  While  exactly  25  Cc.  is  not  indispensable,  in  comparative  tests  precisely  the  same  amount 
must  be  used,  allowing  the  burette  to  drain  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  each  test.  Then  place  a  small 
funnel  in  the  flask  and  heat  it  on  a  water-bath  containing  boiling  water,  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  the 
alcohol  is  simmering,  frequently  imparting  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  flask.  Then  add 
1  Cc  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  and  titrate  back  the  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  with  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  A  blank  test  is  made  at  the  same  time,  using  the  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
T.S.  alone ;  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S. 
consumed  by  the  blank  test  and  the  real  test,  multiplied  by  27.87,  and  divided  by  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  the  fat  or  oil,  will  give  the  saponification  equivalent  of  the  sample  tested. 

100.  Silver  Ammonium  Nitrate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate,  AgNOs  [A'r- 
genii  Nitras,  U.S.  P.],  in  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  add  ammonia  water,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate 
first  produced  is  almost,  but  not  entirely,  redissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  and  preserve  it  in  dark  amber- 
colored  and  well-stoppered  bottles. 

101.  Silver  Nitrate  Test  Solution,  AgNOs— For  ordinary  purposes,  use  the  tenth-normal  volu- 
metric solution  (see  No.  147) . 

102.  Silver  Sulphate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate  [  Argenti  Nitras,  U.  S.  P.  ] 
in  0.5  Cc.  of  warm  water,  and  add  1.5  Cc.  of  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  cooling,  small  trans- 
parent crystals  of  silver  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  separate.  Carefully  pour  off  the  acid  liquid,  wash  the  crystals 
repeatedly,  by  decantation,  with  cold  water,  transfer  them  to  a  bottle,  add  100  Cc.  of  water,  and  agitate 
so  as  to  produce  a  saturated  solution.    For  use,  decant  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter. 

103.  Sodium  Acetate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  sodium  acetate,  NaC2H302  +  3H30 
[Sodii  Acetas,  U.  S.P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

104.  Sodium  Bitartrate  Test  Solution,  NaHC4H406  +  H20.— To  a  solution  of  3.5  Gm.  of  tartaric 
acid  [Acidum  Tartaricum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  about  80  Cc  of  boiling  water,  add  gradually,  in  small  portions, 
monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  [Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus,  U.  S.  P.]  until  the  solution  has  a  neutral 
reaction  ;  to  this  liquid  is  now  added  3.5  Gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  and  after  filtering  and  cooling,  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  the  solution  to  measure  100  Cc.  This  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  when  required. 

105.  Sodium  Carbonate.— The  monohydrated  salt,  NaaCOs  +  H20,  conforming  to  the  tests  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pharmacopoeia  [Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus'],  but  absolutely  free  from  chloride  and 
sulphate. 

106.  Sodium  Carbonate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate, 
NaaC03  -f  H20  [Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 
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107.  Sodium  Cobaltic  Nitrite  Test  Solution,  Co2(N02)e.6NaN02  +  H20.— Dissolve  4  Gm.  of 
cobaltous  nitrate,  Co(N03)2  +  6H20,  and  10  Gm.  of  sodium  nitrite,  NaNOa,  in  about  50  Cc.  of  water, 
add  2  Cc.  of  acetic  acid  [Acidum  Aceticum,  U.  S.  P.],  and  dilute  with  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 
A  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  should  be  added  to  the  solution  from  time  to  time.  The  reagent  should 
not  be  kept  longer  than  three  months. 

108.  Sodium  Hydroxide  Test  Solution,  NaOH. — Use  the  official  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
[Liquor  Sodii  Hydroxidi,  U.  S.  P.]. 

109.  Sodium  Nitrite,  NaN02. — The  purest  commercial  salt,  either  granulated  or  in  the  form  of 
6ticks,  is  sufficiently  pure. 

110.  Sodium  Nitroprusside  Test  Solution — Dissolve  1  part  of  sodium  nitroprusside,  Na2Fe(NO) 
(CN)6  +  2H20,  in  19  parts  of  water  immediately  before  using. 

111.  Sodium  Phosphate  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  sodium  phosphate,  Na2HP04  -f 
12H20  [Sodii  Pkosphm,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc. 

_  112.  Sodium  Tartrate  Test  Solution,  Na2C4H406  +  2H20— To  a  solution  of  6.5  Gm.  of  tartaric 
acid  [Acidum  Tartaricum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  about  80  Cc.  of  boiling  water,  add  gradually,  in  small  portions, 
monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  [Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus,  U.  S.  P.]  until  the  solution  has  a  neutral 
reaction  ;  after  filtering  and  cooling,  add  sufficient  water  to  measure  100  Cc.  This  solution  should  be 
freshly  prepared  when  required. 

113.  Sodium  Thiosulphate,  Na2S203  +  5H20— In  addition  to  the  tests  prescribed  for  this  salt  in 
the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  [Sodii  Tliiosidphas],  it  is  required  to  conform  to  the  following  more  rigorous 
tests  before  it  can  be  used  in  preparing  the  standard  volumetric  solution.  If  to  a  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20)  in  distilled  water,  iodine  T.S.  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  retains  a  faint  but  permanent 
brown  color,  no  turbidity  should  be  produced  upon  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  T.S.  (absence  of 

Iphates  and  sulphites) .  The  addition  of  1  drop  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  10)  should  produce  not  more  than  a  very  faint  rose-tint  (absence  of  free  alkalies) .  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  (1  in  20)  should  not  become  cloudy  upon  the  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  T.S. 
(absence  of  calcium  salts) . 

114.  Sodium  Thiosulphate  Test  Solution. — Use  the  tenth-normal  volumetric  solution  (No.  151). 

115.  Stannous  Chloride  Test  Solution. — Heat  pure  tin  (see  No.  122),  in  the  form  of  foil  or 
granules,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  metal  be  in  excess.  When  the  acid  is 
saturated,  crystals  of  stannous  chloride,  SnCl2  +  2H20,  begin  to  form.  Remove  and  drain  these,  dissolve 
them  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  preserve  the  solution  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  into  each  of  which  a 
fragment  of  pure  tin,  or  a  piece  of  pure  tin-foil,  has  previously  been  introduced. 

For  Bettendorf's  test  (see  No.  16),  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (which  responds  to  the 
S.  P.  tests  of  purity)  is  saturated  with  the  freshly  prepared  crystals. 

116.  Starch  Test  Solution.— Triturate  1  Gm.  of  starch  [Amylum,  U.  S.  P.]  with  10  Cc.  of  cold 
water,  and  then  add  sufficient  boiling  water,  with  constant  stirring,  to  make  about  200  Cc.  of  a  thin, 
translucent  fluid.    This  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  and  filtered  when  required  for  use. 

117.  Sulphanilic  Acid  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  0.5  Gm.  of  sulphanilic  acid,  C6H4(NH2).(S03H) 
para-amidobenzenesulphonic  acid),  in  150  Cc.  of  diluted  acetic  acid  (10  percent  absolute  acetic  acid), 
nly  freshly  distilled  water  should  be  employed  in  preparing  the  diluted  acetic  acid. 

This  reagent  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

118.  Sulphuric  Acid,  Pure,  for  Tests,  H2S04— The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
3  a  specific  gravity  of  1.826  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  will  answer  as  a  reagent  for  most  purposes,  provided  it  is 
the  required  degree  of  purity.  But  when  "  concentrated"  sulphuric  acid  is  specially  directed  in  a  test, 
is  intended  that  the  strongest  obtainable  pure  acid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1.834  at  25°  C. 

(77°  F.) ,  be  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  prescribed  for  this  acid  in  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  required  to 
onform  to  the  following  more  rigorous  tests  before  it  can  be  employed  as  a  reagent.  If  1  Cc.  of  diphenyl- 
mine  T.S.  (see  No.  38)  be  carefully  poured,  as  a  separate  layer,  upon  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in 
test-tube,  no  distinct  blue  color  should  appear  in  the  zone  of  contact  (absence  of  nitric  acid) . 

119.  Tannic  Acid  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  tannic  acid,  HC14H9O9  [Acidum  Tannicum, 
S.  P.],  in  1  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  measure  10  Cc. 

120.  Tartaric  Acid  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  part  of  tartaric  acid,  H2C4H4Oe  [Acidum  Tartari- 
um,  U.  S.  P.],  in  3  parts  of  water.  Since  fungous  growths  rapidly  destroy  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  it 
hould  be  prepared  only  as  wanted. 

121.  Time=Limit  Test  for  Heavy  Metals.— This  test  is  to  be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of 
ndesirable  metallic  impurities  in  official  chemical  substances  or  their  solutions ;  these  should  not  respond 
ffirmatively  within  the  stated  time. 

Ten  Cc.  of  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  distilled  water  (1  in  20) ,  contained  in  a  test-tube  of  about  40 
.  capacity,  is  acidulated  with  1  Cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (unless  otherwise  directed) ,  warmed 
about  50°  C.  (122°  F.) ,  and  an  equal  volume  of  freshly  prepared  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  added,  and  the 
ixture  allowed  to  stand,  in  the  well-stoppered  test-tube,  in  a  warm  place,  at  35°  C.  (95°  F.)  for  at  least 
alf  an  hour.    At  the  end  of  this  time  any  coloration  or  turbidity  is  carefully  noted,  ammonia  water  is 
dded  in  excess,  and  the  solution  again  examined  for  a  coloration  or  turbidity. 
Before  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  water,  the  mixture  should  still  possess  the  odor  of  hydrogen 
phide  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  gas  and  again  set  aside  for  halt  an  hour.  _ 
Any  change  in  the  color  of  the  solution  which  is  being  tested  should  be  noted  by  comparison  with 
e  same  volume  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  (which  has  been  likewise  acidulated) ,  when  viewed  by 
fleeted  light  while  held  against  a  white  surface.  . 
Antimony  yields,  upon  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  to  highly  diluted  solutions,  a  pale 
How  to  orange  color,  or,  to  more  concentrated  solutions,  an  orange  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  test 
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solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  ammonium  sulphide,  as  well  as  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The 

Erecipitate  is  insoluble  in  test  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the 
ighly  diluted  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  of  antimony  slightly  intensifies  the  coloration. 
Arsenic  yields,  upon  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  to  highly  diluted  solutions,  a  pale  yellow 
color,  or,  to  more  concentrated  solutions,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  test  solutions  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  ammonium  carbonate,  but  is  reprecipitated  upon  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  insoluble  in  excess.  The  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  highly  diluted  hydrogen 
sulphide  solution  of  arsenic  slightly  intensities  the  yellow  color. 

Cadmium  in  very  dilute  solutions  gives,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  or  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  a 
pale  yellow  color ;  it  yields  in  more  concentrated  solutions  (not  excessively  acid)  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  hydroxide  T.S.,  or  ammonium  sulphide 
T.S.  (distinction  from  arsenic) ,  and  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  and  in  hot  diluted  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Copper  yields,  upon  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  to  highly  diluted  solutions,  a  pale  brown 
color,  or,  to  more  concentrated  solutions,  a  brownish- black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  and  test  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  test  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  warm  diluted  nitric  acid  and  also  in  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  cyanide.  The  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  highly  diluted  hydrogen  sulphide 
solution  containing  copper  slightly  intensifies  the  coloration. 

Iron. — Acidified  solutions  of  ferrous  iron  do  not  react  with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  but  yield  a  dark 
coloration  or  black  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  or  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  water  to 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  mixture.   This  latter  precipitate  is  soluble  in  cold  diluted  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acidified  solutions  of  ferric  iron  yield  a  white  turbidity  or  precipitate  of  sulphur  upon  the  addition  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  but  a  dark  coloration  or  black  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  or  upon 
the  addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  hydrogen  sulphide  mixture.  This  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in 
acetic  and  inorganic  acids. 

Lead  yields,  upon  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.  or  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.  to  highly 
diluted  solutions,  a  pale  brown  coloration,  or,  to  more  concentrated  solutions,  a  black  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  test  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  ammonium 
sulphide. 

Zinc  yields,  with  ammonium  sulphide  T.S.,  and  with  hydrogen  sulphide  T.S.,  either  in  neutral  solu- 
tion, or  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid  (in  the  absence  of  free  mineral  acids) ,  a  white  turbidity  in 
highly  diluted  solutions,  but  with  concentrated  solutions  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

122.  Tin. — Pure  metallic  tin,  Sn,  in  the  granulated  or  mossy  condition.  Its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  give  no  precipitate  with  potassium  sulphate  T.S.  (absence  of  lead) ,  and,  when  tested 
by  the  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  (No.  17),  replacing  the  zinc  by  tin,  the  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  by 
hydrochloric  acid  U.  S.  P.,  and  adding  1  drop  of  platinic  chloride  T.S.,  the  mercuric  chloride  cap  should 
not  become  colored  within  the  time  required  for  the  solution  of  the  metal  (absence  of  arsenic). 

123.  Turmeric  Paper  and  Tincture.—  See  under  Indicators  (No.  132). 

124.  Zinc— Pure  metallic  zinc,  Zn  [Zincum,  U.  S.  P.],    See  also  Modified  Gutzeit's  Test  (No.  17). 


INDICATORS  FOR  ACIDIMETRY,  ALKALIMETRY,  etc. 

Note. — Each  test  solution  used  as  indicator  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  prepared,  and  afterwards 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  its  neutrality.  If  necessary,  it  should  be  brought,  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  highly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  an  alkali,  to  such  a  point  that,  when  a 
few  drops  of  it  are  added  to  25  Cc.  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  a  hundredth-normal  acid  or  alkali  V.S., 
respectively,  will  distinctly  develop  the  appropriate  tints. 

Since  many  of  the  colored  test  solutions  are  injured  by  exposure  to  light,  it  is  best  to  preserve  them 
in  dark  amber-colored  vials.   Papers  prepared  with  them  should  be  kept  in  dark  bottles  or  paper  boxes. 

125.  Brazil-Wood  Test  Solution.— Boil  50  Gm.  of  finely  cut  Brazil-wood  [the  heart-wood  of 
Peltophorum  dubium  (Sprengel) ,  Britton,  Fam.  Leguminosa;']  with  100  Cc.  of  water  during  half  an  hour, 
replacing  the  water  from  time  to  time.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  strain,  wash  the  contents  of  the 
strainer  with  water  until  100  Cc.  of  strained  liquid  are  obtained,  add  25  Cc.  of  alcohol,  and  filter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  ammoniacal  vapors  while  filtering.  This  solution  is  turned  purplish-red 
by  alkalies,  and  yellow  by  acids. 

126.  Cochineal  Test  Solution.— Macerate  1  Gm.  of  unbroken  cochineal  {Coccus,  U.S.  P.],  during 
four  days,  with  20  Cc.  of  alcohol  and  60  Cc.  of  water.  Then  filter.  The  color  of  this  test  solution  is 
turned  violet  by  alkalies,  and  yellowish-red  by  acids.  Cochineal  T.S.  is  useful  in  titrating  alkaloids,  inor- 
ganic acids,  ammonia,  the  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths.  The  presence  of  salts  of  iron,  alumina,  or  copper 
should  be  avoided.   This  indicator  is  useless  for  titrating  organic  acids. 

127.  Hematoxylin  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  0.2  Gm.  of  hematoxylin  [a  crystalline  substance 
derived  from  Hxmatoxylon,  U.  S.  P.]  in  100  Cc.  of  alcohol.  Use  about  5  drops  for  each  titration.  This 
indicator  assumes  a  yellow  to  orange  color  in  acid  solutions,  and  a  violet  to  purple  color  in  alkaline  solutions. 
The  titration  is.complete  when  the  change  in  color  remains  permanent  upon  the  addition  of  one  drop  ot 
the  volumetric  solution  after  stirring  the  liquid. 

128.  Iodeosin  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  0.1  Gm.  of  iodeosin,  C20H8I4O5  {tetraiodofluorescein) ,  in  100 
Cc.  of  alcohol.  This  indicator  becomes  colorless  in  acid  solutions,  changing  to  pink  in  alkaline  solutions. 
Dilute  the  solution  to  be  titrated  in  a  200  Cc.  flask  with  distilled  water  to  about  100  Cc,  add  20  Oc. 
of  ether  and  5  drops  of  the  iodeosin  T.S.,  cork,  and  shake  well.  Then  add  the  volumetric  alkali  solu- 
tion gradually,  shaking  well  after  each  addition.  The  titration  is  complete  when  the  lower  aqueous 
solution  retains  a  faint  pink  color  after  shaking  thoroughly.    For  assaying  alkaloidal  residues,  dissolve 
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the  latter  in  a  measured  excess  of  volumetric  acid  solution,  and  transfer  the  acid  solution  to  a  200  Cc. 
flask,  washing  the  container  well  with  water  until  the  contents  of  the  flask  measure  about  100  Cc. 
Then  proceed  as  above. 

129.  Litmus  Paper  and  Test  Solution. — Exhaust  powdered  litmus  with  three  separate  and  suc- 
cessive portions  (representing  about  4  times  its  weight)  of  boiling  alcohol  (which  removes  the  undesirable 
color  erythrolitmin) ,  each  extraction  lasting  for  about  one  hour.  After  draining  off  the  alcohol,  digest 
the  residue  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water  and  filter.  (This  blue  solution,  which  contains  some 
alkali,  after  being  acidulated,  may  be  used  to  make  red  litmus  paper.)  Finally,  extract  the  residue  with 
about  5  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and,  after  thoroughly  cooling,  filter.  The  addition  of  1  drop  of 
tenth-normal  acid  or  alkali  V.S.  to  50  Cc.  of  water  containing  5  drops  of  the  indicator  should  produce  a 
distinct  change  in  color.  Preserve  the  filtrate,  as  test  solution,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  stoppered  with 
loose  plugs  of  cotton  so  as  to  exclude  dust  but  admit  air.  The  blue  color  of  litmus  test  solution  is  changed 
by  acids  to  red,  and  this  red  color  by  the  addition  of  alkalies  is  restored  to  blue. 

Litmus  Paper,  Blue. — Impregnate  with  the  test  solution  just  described  strips  of  white,  unsized  paper, 
free  from  wood-pulp,  but  not  too  porous,  and  dry  them  by  suspending  them  on  lines  of  clean  twine,  in 
in  atmosphere  free  from  acid  or  ammoniacal  vapors. 

Litmus  Paper,  Red. — Prepare  this  with  the  same  kind  of  paper  and  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
n  the  preceding  paragraph.  Add  to  the  test  solution  used  to  impregnate  the  paper  just  sufficient  of  a 
Highly  diluted  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  impart  to  it  a  faint  red  tint. 

Neither  blue  nor  red  litmus  paper  should  have  a  very  intense  color. 

Preserve  the  test-paper  in  bottles,  so  as  to  exclude  dust  and  acid  or  ammoniacal  vapors. 

130.  MethyUOrange  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  methyl-orange,  NaC^H^NsSOs  (the 
sodium  or  ammonium  salt  of  dimethylamidoazobenzene  sulphonic  acid  ;  also  known  as  helianthin,  tropse- 
)lin  D,  or  Poirrier's  Orange  3  P),  in  i000  Cc.  of  water.  Add  to  it,  carefully,  with  constant  stirring,  tenth- 
lormal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  in  drops,  until  the  liquid  turns  red  and  just  ceases  to  be  transparent. 
Dhen  filter. 

To  distinguish  methyl-orange  from  other  orange  colors  of  this  class,  which  are  unfit  for  use  as  indi- 
cators, it  should  respond  to  the  following  tests  : 

Methyl-orange  should  be  completely  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  the  test  solution  should  be  of  an 
irange-yellow  color,  free  from  a  brownish  tint.  No  precipitate  should  form  in  this  solution  upon  the 
iddition  of  an  alkali. 

The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  hot,  concentrated  solution  of  methyl-orange  should  produce 
l  crystalline  precipitate,  composed  of  lustrous  plates  having  a  violet  reflection  and  free  from  brown  tint. 

The  addition  of  calcium  chloride  or  barium  chloride  T.S.  should  produce  no  precipitate. 

A  few  drops  of  gold  chloride  T.S.  should  produce  a  red  coloration,  free  from  either  a  violet  or  green  tint. 

Excessive  quantities  of  this  indicator  should  be  avoided  in  titrating  ;  from  1  to  3  drops  are  sufficient 
or  a  volume  of  from  50  to  100  Cc,  or  just  enough  is  added  to  impart  a  faint  tint  to  the  solution,  which  if 
leutral  should  change  to  a  red  or  yellow  respectively  upon  the  addition  of  2  drops  of  a  tenth-normal  acid 
>r  alkali  V.S. 

Methyl-orange  is  suitable  for  titrating  inorganic  acids,  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates  or  bicarbonates,  also 
:ertain  alkaloids,  as  morphine  and  quinine.  It  is  not  to  be  employed  in  titrating  organic  acids,  nor  in 
ilcoholic  or  boiling  solutions. 

This  indicator  gives  a  yellow  color  with  alkalies  and  red  with  acids. 

131.  Phenolphthalein  Test  Solution.— Dissolve  1  Gm.  of  phenolphthalein  (C20H14O4)  in  50  Cc. 
if  alcohol  and  dilute  to  100  Cc.  with  water.  About  3  drops  are  sufficient  for  50  Cc.  of  the  solution  to  be 
itrated  ;  it  gives  a  red  color  with  alkali  hydroxides  or  carbonates,  while  acids  render  the  solution  colorless. 
menolphthalein  may  be  employed  in  hot  titrations.  It  is  not  suitable  as  an  indicator  for  ammonia,  but 
s  largely  used  for  organic  acids,  alkali  hydroxides,  and  for  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  in  boiling  solutions. 

Phenolphthalein  Paper  is  prepared  by  impregnating  white,  unsized  paper  with  the  test  solution  and 
Irying  it. 

132.  Turmeric  Tincture.— Digest  any  convenient  quantity  of  ground  turmeric  root  (from  Curcuma 
mga,  Linne,  Fam.  2Kngiberacex)  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  water  and  discard  the  liquids.  Then 
ligest  the  dried  residue  for  several  days  with  six  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter. 

Turmeric  Paper.— Impregnate  white,  unsized  paper  with  the  tincture,  and  dry  it.  The  tincture,  as  well 
s  the  paper,  turns  broim  with  alkalies,  and  the  original  yellow  color  is  restored  by  acids,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  boric  acid,  which,  even  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  turns  the  color  to  reddish-brown,  and 
his  is  changed  to  bluish-black  by  ammonia. 

VOLUMETRIC  SOLUTIONS. 

Note— It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  measuring  vessels  employed  in  the  operations  of  volu- 
aetric  analysis,  consisting  of  burettes,  flasks,  mixing  cylinders,  pipettes,  etc.,  should  agree  among 
hemselves  accurately  in  their  graduation  at  the  standard  temperature  selected.  It  is  immaterial  what 
tandard  temperature  has  been  selected  for  the  graduation  of  the  vessels. 

All  volumetric  solutions  must  be  prepared  at  the  standard  temperature  of  25°  C.  (il  I.),  and  the 
olutions  must  be  used  in  the  titrations  at  a  temperature  not  below  21°  C.  (69.8°  F.) ,  nor  above  29° 
).  (84.2°  F.) . 

All  bottles  in  which  volumetric  solutions  are  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  the  burettes  or  pipettes  in  which 
hey  are  to  be  measured,  should,  prior  to  use,  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  distilled  water,  then  with  two  or 
hree  small  portions  of  the  solution  that  they  are  to  contain.  When  not  in  use,  burettes  should  be  kept 
lied  with  distilled  water. 

Normal  volumetric  solutions  [^-\  are  those  which  contain  in  one  liter,  in  any  stated  reaction,  the 
hemical  equivalent  of  one  gramme  of  hydrogen.    If  the  molecule  of  the  reagent  is  univalent,  one  liter 
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will  contain  the  weight  in  grammes  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  reagent ;  if  bivalent,  a  weight 
in  grammes  equal  to  one-half  its  molecular  weight ;  if  trivalent,  a  weight  in  grammes  equal  to  one-third 
its  molecular  weight. 

Thus,  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1  =  36.18,  having  but  one  H  atom  replaceable  by  a  basic  element,  has 
36.18  Gm.  of  absolute  HC1  in  1000  Cc.  of  the  normal  volumetric  solution  ;  while  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4  = 
97.35,  having  two  replaceable  H  atoms,  contains  only  one-half  this  number,  or  48.675  grammes  of  absolute 
H2SO4  in  1000  Cc.  of  its  normal  solution.  Potassium  hydroxide,  KOH  =  55.74,  has  but  one  K  to  replace 
one  H  in  acids,  hence  its  normal  solution  contains  55.74  grammes  of  pure  KOH  in  one  liter.  Again,  one 
molecule  of  potassium  dichromate  in  oxidation  liberates  three  atoms  of  oxygen  which  are  capable  of 
oxidizing  six  atoms  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron.  Therefore,  each  molecule  of  the  dichromate,  yielding  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  is  equivalent  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Hence,  the  normal  solution  should  contain 
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— ^ —  or  48.713  Gm.  in  1000  Cc.  Two  molecules  of  potassium  permanganate,  2KMn04  =  313.96,  in  oxida- 
tion, give  off  five  atoms  of  O,  which  are  equivalent  to  ten  atoms  of  H  ;  hence  its  normal  solution  should 
contain         or  31.396  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Solutions  containing  in  1000  Cc.  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  the  active  reagent  in  the  normal  solution 
are  called  tenth-normal  (-^r)  »  those  containing  one-hundredth,  hundredth-normal  (^j)  ;  one-fiftieth, 
fiftieth-normal  ;  those  containing  twice  the  amount,  double-normal  (-j-);  balf  the  amount,  half- 
normal  (-re- 
solutions containing  quantities  of  the  active  reagent  having  no  simple  relation  to  the  molecular  weight 
are  called  empirical. 

In  the  majority  of  the  assays  it  has  been  directed  that  an  integral  quantity  (1,  2,  5,  or  10  Gm.)  of  the 
substance  which  is  to  be  tested  be  weighed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  then  an 
aliquot  portion  (representing  the  fractional  weight  of  the  substance  required)  is  measured  off  for  titration. 
Fractional  parts  of  a  Cc.  may  be  measured  by  means  of  a  1  Cc.  pipette  graduated  in  one-tenth  or  one- 
twentieth  divisions. 

Use  of  Empirical  Solutions. — All  standard  volumetric  solutions  deteriorate  in  time,  some  very 
slowly,  others  rapidly,  especially  when  not  properly  preserved.  To  restore  the  titer  of  such  solutions 
(that  is,  to  make  them  exactly  normal,  tenth-,  or  hundredth-normal,  as  the  case  may  be)  each  time  they 
are  to  be  used,  involves  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time.  If  one  accurately  standardized  solution  be  always 
available,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  other  volumetric  solutions  employed  in  conjunction  with  it  be 
diluted  to  exactly  correspond,  Cc.  for  Cc,  so  long  as  the  exact  ratio  is  known. 

The  percentage  strength  of  any  empirical  solution  as  compared  with  a  standard  volumetric  solution  is 
ascertained  by  experiment,  then  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  empirical  solution  consumed  in  the  titration 
of  the  substance  is  multiplied  by  its  percentage  strength,  which  result  represents  the  equivalent  volume 
of  the  true  standard  solution. 

Example. — One  gramme  of  a  sample  of  potassium  carbonate  required  for  neutralization  22  Cc.  of  an 
empirical  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a  trial  experiment,  16  Cc.  of  this  weak  solution  were  required 
to  neutralize  10  Cc.  of  a  standard  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  The  former  is  therefore  of  62.5  per 
cent,  strength  (for  16  :  10  ::  100  :  x.   x  —  62.5) ,  hence  the  22  Cc.  of  empirical  solution  consumed  represent 

13.75  Cc.  (62.5  per  cent,  of  22)  of  standard  normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  Then  if  1  Cc.  of  —  hydrochloric 
acid  V.S.  =  0.068635  Gm.  of  potassium  carbonate,  13.75  Cc.  would  be  equivalent  to  13.75  X  0.068635,  or 
0.9436+  Gm.  of  carbonate. 

133.  Alkaline  Cupric  Tartrate  Volumetric  Solution. 

[Fehling's  Solution.] 

A.  Tire  Copper  Solution.— Dissolve  34.67  (34.6663)  Gm.  of  carefully  selected,  small  crystals  of  pure 
cupric  sulphate  [Cupri  Sulphas,  U.  S.  P.],  showing  no  trace  of  efflorescence  or  of  adhering  moisture,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  the  solution  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  exactly  500  Cc. 

Keep  this  solution  in  small,  well-stoppered  bottles. 

B.  The  Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution. — Dissolve  173  Gm.  of  crystallized  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate 
[Potassii  et  Soalii  Tartras,  IT.  S.  P.],  and  75  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  [Potassii  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.  P.], 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  the  solution  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  exactly  500  Cc, 

Keep  the  solution  in  small,  rubber-stoppered  bottles. 

For  use,  mix  exactly  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  at  the  time  required. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  the  mixed  solution  is  tlie  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Cupric  Sulphate,  crystallized,  CuS04  -f  5H20    0.03467 

Cupric  Tartrate,  CuC4H40e  +  3H20    0.03688 

Cane  Sugar  (Inverted)   0.00475  . 

Glucose,  anhydrous,  CeHi2Oe. . .   .  .    0.00500 

Milk  Sugar,  anhydrous,  C12H22O11   0.00678 

134.  Tenthnormal  Bromine  Volumetric  Solution. 

[Koppeschaak's  Solution.] 
Br  =  79.36.  7.936  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  3.2  Gm.  of  potassium  bromate  (No.  81)  and  50  Gm.  of  potassium  bromide  in  sufficient  water 
to  measure,  at  Or  near  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  900  Cc.  Transfer  20  Cc.  of  this  solution,  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
into  a  bottle  having  a  capacity  of  about  250  Cc,  and  provided  with  a  glass  stopper  ;  add  75  Cc.  of  water 
and  5  Cc.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  immediately  insert  the  stopper.    Shake  the  bottle  a  few  times, 
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then  remove  the  stopper  just  sufficiently  to  quickly  introduce  5  Cc.  of  potassium  iodide  T.S.,  taking  care 
that  no  bromine  vapors  escape,  and  immediately  stopper  the  bottle.    Agitate  the  bottle  thoroughly, 
move  the  stopper  and  rinse  it  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a  little  water  so  that  the  washings  flow 
to  the  bottle,  and  then  add  from  a  burette  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  until  the  brown 
Ddine  tint  is  just  discharged.    Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  thus  consumed, 
then  dilute  the  bromine  solution  so  that  equal  volumes  of  it  and  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
.  will  exactly  correspond  to  each  other  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  20  Cc.  of  the  bromine  solution  have  required  25.2  Cc.  of  the  sodium 
iosulphate  V.S.  to  completely  discharge  the  iodine  tint,  then  each  20  Cc.  of  the  bromine  solution  must 
diluted  to  25.2  Cc.    Thus,  if  850  Cc.  of  the  solution  remain,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water  to  measure 
1  Cc. 

After  the  solution  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in 
hich  25  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  should  just  discharge  the  tint  of  the  iodine 
iberated  by  the  bromine  set  free  from  25  Cc.  of  the  standard  bromine  solution. 
Keep  the  solution  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Bromine  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Bromine,  Br   0.007936 

Phenol,  CeHeOH   0.001556 

135.  Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

HC1  =  36.18.         36.18  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Mix  130  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.158  with  sufficient  water  to  measure  1000  Cc. 
Of  this  liquid  (which  is  still  too  concentrated)  carefully  measure,  from  a  burette,  10  Cc.  into  a  flask  or 
orcelain  dish,  and  after  diluting  with  about  double  its  volume  of  water,  add  2  drops  of  methyl-orange 
.,  then  gradually  add,  from  a  burette,  a  freshly  standardized  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  until  the 
tint  of  the  solution  changes,  after  vigorous  shaking,  to  a  permanent  pale  yellow.    Note  the  number  of 
of  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  consumed,  and  then  dilute  the  acid  solution  so  that  equal  volumes  of  this 
of  the  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  neutralize  each  other  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 

Example. — Assuming  that  10  Cc.  of  the  acid  solution  first  prepared  required  exactly  11  Cc.  of  normal 
otassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  each  10  Cc.  of  the  former  must  be  diluted  to  11  Cc,  or  the  whole  of  the 
maining  acid  solution  in  the  same  proportion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).    Thus,  if  950  Cc.  should  remain,  95  Cc. 
water  must  be  added. 

After  the  liquid  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which 
Cc.  of  the  acid  solution  should  require  for  neutralization  exactly  50  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  then  be  made  to  render  the  correspondence  perfect  at  25°  C. 
F.). 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  absolute,  HC1   0.03618 

N0XE- — Normal  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  every  respect  equivalent  in  neutralising  power  to  normal 
lphuric  acid  (see  No.  152),  and  may  be  employed,  except  in  special  cases,  for  the  same  purposes, 
owever,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S. 

136.  HaIf=Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

HC1  =  36.18.  18.09  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dilute  500  Cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure  exactly  1000 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Half -Normal,  Hydrochloric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  absolute,  HC1   0.01809 

Benzaldehyde,  C7H60   0.0526 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde,  C9H80    0.0333 

Citral,  CioHieO...  '  •   0.03802 

Potassium  Acetate,  KC2H302  (after  ignition)   0.0 487 £ 

Potassium  Bicarbonate,  KHCO3   0.049/05 

Potassium  Bitartrate,  KHC4H4O6  (after  ignition)   nno339 

Potassium  Carbonate,  anhydrous,  K2C0s  :  :<  ■  ■   2"°Jo2i8 

Potassium  Citrate,  cryst.,  KsCeHsOv  +  H20  (after  ignition)    0.«8 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH     0.02787 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate,  KNaCiHiOe  +  4HB0  (after  ignition)   0.0/0045 

Sodium  Acetate,  NaC2H302  +  3H20  (after  ignition)   0.06755 

Sodium  Benzoate,  NaC7He02  (after  ignition)    « 

Sodium  Bicarbonate,  NaHCOs   ahwooq 

Sodium  Carbonate,  anhydrous,  Na2C03  •  ■  ■  •   ™« 

Sodium  Carbonate,  monohydrated,  Na2COs  +  H2O.   Hnim 

Sodium  Citrate,  2Na3CeH507  +  HHaO  (after  ignition)   °/X?xL 

Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH  

Sodium  Salicylate,  NaC7H503  (after  ignition)   O.U79445 
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137.  Tenth=Normal  Iodine  Volumetric  Solution. 

I  ==  125.9.      12.59  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  may  be  prepared  according  to  either  of  the  following  methods  : 

I.  Dissolve  12.59  Gm.  of  pure  iodine  (see  below)  in  a  solution  of  18  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in  300  Cc. 
of  water.  Then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  solution  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  exactly  1000  Cc. 
Unless  freshly  prepared,  its  strength  should  always  be  determined  anew  at  the  time  it  is  used.  Transfer 
the  solution  to  glass-stoppered  vials. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Iodine. — Heat  powdered  iodine  [Iodum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  a  porcelain  dish  placed  over 
a  bath  of  boiling  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  stir  it  constantly  with  a  glass  rod,  so  that  adhering  mois- 
ture, cyanogen  iodide,  and  most  of  the  iodine  bromide  and  iodine  chloride,  if  present,  may  be  vaporized. 
Then  transfer  the  iodine  to  a  porcelain  or  other  non-metallic  mortar,  and  triturate  it  with  about  5  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  dry  potassium  iodide,  so  as  to  decompose  any  remaining  iodine  bromide  and  iodine 
chloride.  Then  return  the  mass  to  the  dish,  cover  it  with  a  glass  funnel,  and  heat  the  dish  carefully  on  a 
sand-bath.  Detach  the  sublimed,  pure  iodine,  and,  after  pulverizing  and  drying  for  twenty-four  hours 
over  calcium  chloride,  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  cool  place. 

II.  Tenth-normal  iodine  V.S.  may  also  be  prepared  as  follows  : 

Dissolve  about  14  Gm.  of  iodine  [lodum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  a  solution  of  18  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  [Polassii 
Iodidum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  about  300  Cc.  of  water,  diluting  finally  to  1000  Cc.  Of  this  solution  (which  is  too 
concentrated) ,  carefully  measure  from  a  burette  10  Cc.  into  a  flask,  then  add  gradually  and  cautiously, 
from  a  burette,  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  (shaking  constantly)  until  the  color  of  the  solution 
is  discharged.  Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  consumed,  and  then  dilute  the 
iodine  solution  so  that  any  known  volume  of  the  latter  will  require  for  decolorization  exactly  the  same 
volume  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 

Example. — [Assuming  that  10  Cc.  of  the  iodine  solution  required  10.8  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  V.S.  for  decolorization,  then  each  10  Cc.  of  the  former  must  be  diluted  to  10.8  Cc,  or  each 
100  Cc.  of  the  iodine  solution  to  108  Cc.  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  After  the  solution  is  thus  diluted,  a  new 
trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which  50  Cc.  of  the  "tenth-normal  iodine  V.S. 
should  require  exactly  50  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  for  complete  decolorization. 
If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  be  made  to  render  the  correspondence  perfect. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Iodine  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 


Gramme. 

Iodine,  I  .,'   0.01259 

Arsenic,  As   0.00372 

Arsenic  Trioxide  (Arsenous  acid),  AS2O3   0.004911 

Iron,  Fe   0.002775 

Potassium  Sulphite,  crystallized,  K2SO3  +  2H20    0.009648 

Sodium  Bisulphite,  NaHS03   0.005168 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite),  crystals,  Na2S203  +  5H20   0.024646 

Sodium  Sulphite,  crystallized,  Na2S03  +  7H20    0.012520 

Sulphur  Dioxide,  S02   0.003180 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate,  crystallized,  2K(SbO)C4H4Oe  +  H20    0.016495 

138.  Tenth=Normal  Oxalic  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

H2C2O4  +  2H20  =  125.10.         6.255  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 


Dissolve  6.4  Gm.  of  pure  oxalic  acid  (see  No.  73)  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  1000  Cc. 

Into  a  flask,  accurately  measure,  from  a  burette,  10  Cc.  of  a  freshly  standardized  tenth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  V.S.,  dilute  with  about  20  Cc.  of  water,  add  3  to  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.  and  heat  to 
boiling.  From  a  burette  gradually  add  the  oxalic  acid  solution  (which  is  still  too  concentrated)  until  the 
red  tint  of  the  alkali  solution  fails  to  reappear  after  vigorous  shaking  and  boiling.  Note  the  number  of 
Cc.  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution  consumed,  and  then  dilute  it  so  that  equal  volumes  of  this  and  of  the  tenth- 
normal potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  neutralize  each  other  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .    It  deteriorates  on  standing. 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  10  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  required  exactly 
9.5  Cc.  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution,  then  each  9.5  Cc.  of  the  latter  must  be  diluted  to  10  Cc,  or  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  acid  solution  in  the  same  proportion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Thus,  if  950  Cc.  of  the  oxalic 
acid  solution  should  remain,  50  Cc.  of  water  must  be  added. 

After  the  liquid  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which 
50  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  should  require  for  neutralization  exactly  50  Cc  of  the 
oxalic  acid  solution  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  then  be  made  to  render 
the  correspondence  perfect. 

Note. — Tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.  is  in  every  respect  equivalent  in  neutralizing  power  to  any 
other  tenth-normal  acid  V.S.  with  either  litmus  or  phenolphthalein  T.S.  as  indicator.  Its  most  important 
use  is  in  standardizing  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  V.S. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Oxalic  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 


Gramme. 

Oxalic  Acid,  crystallized,  H2C204  +  2H20    0.006255 

Ammonia  Gas,  NH3      0.001693 

Calcium  Hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2    0.003678 

Lead  Subacetate,  Pb20(C2H302)2    0.0135935 

Manganese  Dioxide,  precipitated,  Mn02    0.004318 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   0.005574 

Potassium  Permanganate,  KMn04    0.0031396 

Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH   0.003976 
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139.  Tenth=Normal  Potassium  Dichrotnate  Volumetric  Solution. 

K2O2O7  =  292.28.         4.8713  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Dissolve  4.8713  Gm.  of  pure  potassium  dichromate,  which  has  been  pulverized  and  dried  at  120°  C. 
(248°  F.)  (see  Reagent  No.  85) ,  in  sufficient  water  to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  exactly  1000  Cc. 

When  used  with  phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  to  neutralize  alkalies,  the  volumetric  solution  of  potas- 
Isium  dichromate  is  tenth-normal  when  it  contains  14.614  Gm.  in  1000  Cc.  It  is  then  the  exact  equivalent 
lof  any  tenth-normal  acid  V.S.,  each  Cc.  being  equivalent  to  the  amounts  of  alkalies  quoted  under  such  acids. 
When  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent  to  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  or  to  liberate  iodine  from  potas- 

Isium  iodide,  the  solution  just  mentioned  (containing  14.614  Gm.  in  1000  Cc.)  has  the  effect  of  a  ^  volu- 

|metric  solution,  and  a  solution  of  one-third  of  this  strength,  containing  4.8713  Gm.  in  1000  Cc,  has  the 
value  of  a  tenth-normal  solution,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  an  equal  volume  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
Ipermanganate  V.S.,  or,  in  the  case  of  iodine  liberated  from  potassium  iodide,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
Tjqual  volume  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  For  titrating  iron  in  ferrous  compounds,  it  is 
used  in  the  following  manner.  Introduce  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  into  a  flask,  and, 
If  it  is  not  already  acid,  render  it  so  with  sulphuric  acid.  Now  add,  gradually,  tenth-normal  potassium 
iichromate  V.S.  from  a  burette,  with  agitation,  until  a  drop  taken  out  upon  a  white  surface  no  longer 
becomes  blue  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  freshly  prepared  potassium  ferricyanide  T.S. 

Tenth-normal  potassium  dichromate  V.S.  may  also  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  potassium  iodide 
[from  which  it  liberates  iodine)  and  sulphuric  acid,  for  adjusting  the  titer  of  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S. 
tnd  thus  that  of  the  iodine  V.S. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Potassium  Dichromate  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Dichromate,  K2Cr207    0.0048713 

Iron,  Fe,  in  ferrous  compounds   0.00555 

Ferrous  Carbonate,  FeC03    0.011505 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  anhydrous,  FeS04    0.015085 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  crystallized,  FeS04  +  7H20    0.027601 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  dried,  2FeS04  +  3H20   0.017767 

Sodium  Thiosulphate,  Na2S203  +  5H20    0.024646 

140.  Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

KOH  =  55.74.         55.74  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Dissolve  75  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  [Potassii  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.  P.],  in  sufficient  water  to  measure 
lout  1050  Cc,  and  fill  a  burette  with  a  portion  of  this  liquid. 

T  Into  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  300  Cc,  introduce  9.339  Gm.  of  potassium  bitartrate,  which  has 
ken  purified  and  dried  as  directed  under  No.  80,  and  160  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Boil  the  liquid  until 
llution  has  taken  place,  add  from  3  to  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  followed  by  the  cautious  addition, 
am  a  burette,  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  frequently  agitating  the  flask,  boiling,  and,  toward 
|e  end  of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops  until  the  red  color  produced  by  its  influx  no  longer 
appears  on  shaking,  but  is  not  deeper  than  pale  pink.  Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  potassium 
Jdroxide  solution  consumed,  and  then  dilute  the  remainder  of  the  solution  so  that  exactly  50  Cc.  of  the 
luted  liquid  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  shall  be  required  to  neutralize  the  9.339  Gm.  of  potassium  bitartrate  used. 
1  Example.— Assuming  that  40  Cc.  of  the  stronger  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  first  prepared  had 
km  consumed  in  the  trial,  then  each  40  Cc.  must  be  diluted  to  50  Cc,  or  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
ution  in  the  same  proportion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Thus,  if  1000  Cc.  should  be  stdl  remaining,  this  must 
I  diluted  with  water  to  1250  Cc.  ,        ,      „    ,  . 

After  the  liquid  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  111  the  manner  above  described,  111  which 
Cc.  of  the  diluted  solution  should  exactly  neutralize  9.339  Gm.  of  potassium  bitartrate  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 
becessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  then  be  made  to  render  the  correspondence  perfect. 
[Note.— Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  change 
feir  titer  when  used  with  litmus  T.S.,  or  phenolphthalein  T.S.,  as  indicator  (methyl-orange  T.S.  is  not 
beted  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid) .  Hence  the  volumetric  solutions  should  be  preserved  in  bottles 
Avided  with  well-fitting  rubber  stoppers,  or,  better  still,  these  should  be  provided  with  tubes  filled  with 
la-lime  (a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  lime)  ;  the  tubes  pass  through  a  perforation  in  the  rubber  stop- 
Is,  and  thus  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  and  prevent  its  access  to  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  kept  m 
l'rette  for  any  length  of  time,  the  same  provision  with  a  soda-lime  tube  should  be  observed. 
Iln  place  of  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  sodium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  150)  may  be  used,  in  the  same 
inner  and  in  the  same  quantity.  Potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  however,  is  preferable,  since  it  foams  less, 
i|l  attacks  glass  more  slowly. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of : 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   0.05574 

Acetic  Acid,  absolute,  HC2H302    SMffiSS 

Ammonia  Gas,  NH3   n'nMi? 

Ammonium  Chloride,  NH4C1   nnc^J 

Boric  Acid,  H3B03   'n«Q^n 

Citric  Acid,  crystallized,  H3CeH507  H  H20    0.06950 

Hydriodic  Acid,  absolute,  HI   n'nanQP 

Hydrobromic  Acid,  absolute,  HBr   

Hydrochloric  Acid,  absolute,  HC1   n  X^* 

Hypophosphorous  Acid,  HPH202    0.06553 
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One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of  .-—(Continued.) 


Gramme. 

Lactic  Acid,  absolute,  HC3H5O3   0.08937 

Nitric  Acid,  absolute,  HN03   0.06257 

Oxalic  Acid,  crystallized,  H2C204  +  2H20    0.06255 

Phosphoric  Acid,  H3PO4  (to  form  K2HPO4  ;  with  phenolphthalein)   0.048645 

Potassium  Dichromate,  K2Cr207    0.14614 

Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH   0.03976 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2SO4   0.048675 

Tartaric  Acid,  crystallized,  H2C4H406   0.07446 

Trichloracetic  Acid,  CCI3COOH   0.16212 

141.  Tenthnormal  Potassium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

KOH  =  55.74.      5.574  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 


Dilute  100  Cc.  of  freshly  standardized  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  with  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  exactly  1000  Cc. 

This  solution  may  also  be  prepared  and  standardized  directly  with  potassium  bitartrate,  as  directed 
under  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  employing  for  this  purpose  0.9339  Gm.  of  the  former  and  a  solu- 
tion of  about  7.5  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  [Potassii  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  1000  Cc.  of  distilled  water. 
Fifty  Cc.  of  the  prepared  tenth-normal  solution  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  should  exactly  neutralize  0.9339  Gm.  of 
potassium  bitartrate  (No.  80) . 

Note. — The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  for  protecting  this  solution  from  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air  as  are  directed  under  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   0.005574 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2S04    0.0048675 

142.  Fiftieth-Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

KOH  =  55.74.  1.1148  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dilute  20  Cc.  of  a  freshly  standardized  normal  or  200  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
V.S.  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  BY),  exactly  1000  Cc.  This  standard  solution 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.  in  the  titration  of  alkaloids,  with 
hematoxylin,  cochineal,  or  iodeosin  T.S.  as  indicators. 

Note. — The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  for  protecting  this  solution  from  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  air  as  are  directed  under  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.   It  should  be  renewed  at  frequent  intervals. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Fiftieth-Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 


Gramme. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH    0.0011148 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  HaS04    0.0009735 

Aconitine,  C34H47NO11   0.012811 

Atropine,  C17H23NO3   0.005741 

Cinchonidine  C19H22N20   0.005841 

Cinchonine,  Ci9H22N20   0.005841 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Cinchona  bark   0.006139 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Ipecac   0.004768 

Cocaine,  C17H21NO4    0.006018 

Coniine,  C8Hi7N   0.002524 

Hydrastine,  C2iH2iNOe   0.007606 

Morphine,  crystallized,  C17H19NO3  +  H20    0.006018 

Morphine,  anhvdrous,  C17H19NO3   0.005661 

Physostigmine/Ci6H2iN302    0.005464 

Pilocarpine,  CiiHieN202    0.004133 

Quinine,  C2oH24N202    0.006436 

Strychnine,  C2iH22N202    0.006635 

143.  Hundredth=Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

KOH  =  55.74.         0.5574  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 


Dilute  10  Cc.  of  normal  or  100  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  with  sufficient  water 
to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  exactly  1000  Cc.    The  solution  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

'  One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Hundredth-Normal  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   0.0005574 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  HaS04   :   0.00048675 

144.  HaIf=Normal  Alcoholic  Potassium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

KOH  =  55.74.         27.87  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
_    Dissolve  about  40  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  [Potassii  Hydroxidum,  U.  S.  P.],  which  has  been  broken 
into  small  pieces,  in  about  20  Cc.  of  water,  and  add  sufficient  alcohol  [Alcohol,  U.S.  P.],  to  measure 
1000  Cc.    After  setting  aside  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  one  day,  the  clear  supernatant  solution 
should  be  quickly  decanted  into  a  bottle  provided  with  a  well-fitted  rubber  stopper. 
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Into  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  about  300  Cc,  introduce  1.8678  Gm.  of  potassium  bitartrate,  which  has 
been  purified  and  dried,  as  directed  under  No.  80,  and  about  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Heat  the  solution 
to  the  boiling  point,  add  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.8.,  followed  by  the  cautious  addition,  from  a 
burette,  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  frequently  agitating  the  flask,  boiling,  and,  toward  the  end 
of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops  until  the  red  color  produced  by  its  influx  no  longer  disappears 
on  shaking,  but  is  not  deeper  than  pale  pink.  Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  alcoholic  potassium  hydrox- 
ide solution  consumed,  and  then  dilute  the  remainder  of  the  solution  with  alcohol  so  that  exactly  20  Cc. 
of  the  diluted  liquid  shall  be  required  to  neutralize  the  1.8678  Gm.  of  potassium  bitartrate  used. 

Example. — Assuming  that  12.5  Cc.  of  the  stronger  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  first 
prepared  had  been  consumed  in  the  trial,  then  each  12.5  Cc.  must  be  diluted  with  alcohol  to" 20  Cc,  or  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  solution  in  the  same  proportion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  Thus,  if  980  Cc.  should  remain, 
this  must  be  diluted  with  alcohol  to  measure  1568  Cc. 

Half-Normal  Alcoholic  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  may  also  be  prepared  as  follows :  Of  the  above 
described  concentrated  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  carefully  measure,  from  a  burette,  20  Cc. 
into  a  flask,  and,  after  diluting  with  about  50  Cc.  of  water,  add  about  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  T.S., 
heat  to  a  boiling  temperature,  and  add,  from  a  burette,  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.,  frequently 
agitating  the  flask,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops  until  the  red  color  is 
just  discharged.  Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  consumed,  and  then 
dilute  the  remainder  of  the  solution  with  alcohol  so  that  equal  volumes  of  this  and  of  the  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  neutralize  each  other  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 

Should  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.  not  be  available,  standardization  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid  V.S.,  two  volumes  of  the  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  being 
made  to  correspond  with  one  volume  of  the  standard  acid. 

Note. — This  solution  should  be  kept  in  bottles  provided  with  a  well-fitted  rubber  stopper  and 
protected  from  the  light.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  this  standard  solution  loses  its  titer,  blank 
tests  should  be  performed  whenever  it  is  employed  in  titrations. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Half-Normal  Alcoholic  Potassium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   .'   0.02787 

Borneol,  CioHisO   0.07649 

Bornyl  Acetate,  C10H17O.C2H30   0.09734 

Menthol,  C10H20O   0.07749 

Menthyl  Acetate,  CioHi9O.C2H30    0.09834 

Santalol,  Ci5H2eO  •  0.11026 

145.  Tenthnormal  Potassium  Permanganate  Volumetric  Solution. 

2KM11O4  =  313.96.         3.1396  Gm.1  in  1000  Cc. 
Introduce  about  3.3  Gm.  of  pure,  crystallized  potassium  permanganate  [Potassii  Permanganas,  U.  S.P.] 
into  a  flask,  add  1000  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  boil  for  about  five  minutes.  Close  the  flask  with  a  plug  of 
purified  cotton,  and  set  aside  for  at  least  two  days,  so  that  suspended  matter  may  deposit.    After  the 
lapse  of  this  time,  pour  off  the  clear  portion  of  the  solution  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

The  water  to  be  employed  for  diluting  this  solution  (which  is  still  too  concentrated)  should  be 
prepared  as  directed  under  Distilled  Water  [Aqua  DesMata,  U.  S.  P.],  adding,  however,  about  1  Gm.  of 
potassium  permanganate  to  the  water  in  the  retort  before  beginning  the  distillation. 

I  Introduce  into  a  flask  10  Cc.  of  an  accurately  standardized  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.,  add 
1  Cc.  of  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  before  this  mixture  cools,  gradually  add,  from  a  burette 
provided  with  a  glass  stop-cock,  small  quantities  of  the  permanganate  solution  to  be  standardized, 
shaking  the  flask  after  each  addition  and  reducing  the  flow  to  drops  toward  the  end  of  the  operation. 
When  the  last  drop  of  the  permanganate  solution  added  is  no  longer  decolorized,  but  imparts  a  pinkish 
tint  to  the  liquid,  which  remains  permanent  for  one-half  minute,  note  the  number  of  Cc.  consumed,  and 
then  dilute  the  trial  permanganate  solution  with  the  specially  prepared  distilled  water  so  that  it  will 
correspond,  volume  for  volume,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  with  the  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  V.S.  (note  example 

LD  IL  Tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  V.S.  may  also  be  standardized  as  follows  : 

To  a  solution  of  about  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  [Potassii  Iodid.um,  U.S. P.],  111  10  Cc  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  flask,  add,  from  a  burette  provided  with  a  glass  stop-cock,  20  Cc.  of  the 
potassium  permanganate  solution  to  be  standardized;  then  dilute  the  mixture  at  once  with  about  200 
Cc.  of  distilled  water.  An  accurately  standardized  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  w  then  slowly 
added  from  a  burette,  while  the  mixture  is  vigorously  shaken,  until  the  color  is  discharged.  Note  the 
number  of  Cc.  of  the  latter  consumed,  then  dilute  the  permanganate  solution  so  that  equal  volumes  of 
the  two  solutions  correspond  to  each  other  under  the  same  conditions  at  25  C.  (77  h.) . 

Example —Assuming  that  25  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  were  required  to 
decolorize  the  liberated  iodine  of  the  mixture,  then  each  20  Cc.  of  the  potassium  permanganate  solution 
must  be  diluted  with  the  specially  prepared  distilled  water  to  25 ■  Cc.,  or  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
solution  in  the  same  proportion.  'Thus,  if  920  Cc.  remain,  it  should  be  diluted  to  measure  1150  Cc.  at 
25°  C  (77°  F  ) 

After  the  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner 
above  described,  in  which  20  Cc.  of  this  solution  should  require  exactly  20  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  V.S.  to  decolorize  the  mixture.  If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  be  made 
to  render  the  correspondence  perfect.  .  .  ,  , 

NoxE.-When  potassium  permanganate  V.S.  is  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  use  this  may  be  done 
as  follows :  Dissolve  about  3  3  Gm.  of  pure,  crystallized  potassmm  permanganate  in  1000  Cc.  of  recently 
1  The  exact  quantity  is  never  weighed,  but  the  solution  is  adjusted  directly  by  oxalic  acid  or  indirectly  with  sodium 
thiosulphate. 
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boiled  and  cooled  pure  water.  This  is  then  standardized  by  either  of  the  above  methods  and  diluted 
accordingly  with  recently  boiled  and  cooled  pure  water.  Potassium  permanganate  V.S.  made  by  this 
method  without  the  preliminary  boiling  and  standing  deteriorates  readily,  hence  should  be  verified  each 
time  it  is  used. 

Potassium  permanganate  V.S.  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  glass-stoppered  bottles,  and  only  burettes 
provided  with  glass  stop-cocks  should  be  employed  in  titrating  with  it.  Even  when  properly  prepared 
and  preserved,  this  solution  should  be  restandardized  frequently. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Potassium  Permanganate  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Permanganate,  KMn04    0.0031396 

Calcium  Oxide,  CaO  (as  oxalate)    0.002784 

Iron,  Fe,  in  ferrous  compounds  >   0.005550 

Ferrous  Carbonate,  FeC03    0.011505 

Ferrous  Oxide,  FeO    0.007138 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  anhydrous,  FeS04    0.015085 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  crystals,  FeS04  +  7H20   0.027601 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  dried,  2FeS04  +  3H20    0.017767 

Hydrogen  Dioxide,  H202    0.001688 

Oxalic  Acid,  crystallized,  H2C2O4  +  2H20    0.006255 

Oxygen,  O    0.000794 

Sodium  Nitrite,  NaN02    0.0034285 

146.  Tenth-Normal  Potassium  Sulphocyanate  Volumetric  Solution. 

[Volhard's  Solution.] 
KSCN  =  96.53.         9.653  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  10  Gm.  of  crystals  of  pure  potassium  sulphocyanate  (No.  96)  in  1000  Cc.  of  water. 

This  solution  is  too  concentrated,  and  has  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond  in  strength  exactly  with 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  For  this  purpose,  introduce  into  a  flask  10  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  V.S.,  3  Cc.  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  T.S.,  and  3  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  com- 
pounds), and  dilute  the  liquid  with  about  100  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  To  this  mixture  add,  from  a 
burette,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  the  sulphocyanate  solution.  At  first,  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
sulphocyanate  appears,  then,  every  drop  falling  from  the  burette  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  brownish-red 
color  produced  by  ferric  sulphocyanate,  which  disappears  on  vigorous  shaking  of  the  flask  as  long  as  any 
of  the  silver  nitrate  remains  unchanged.  When  all  the  silver  has  been  converted  into  sulphocyanate,  a 
single  additional  drop  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  produces  a  brownish-red  color  which  no 
longer  disappears  on  shaking,  but  communicates  a  perceptible  pale  reddish-brown  tint  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask.  Note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  used,  and  dilute  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  solution  so  that  equal  volumes  of  this  and  of  the  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.,  at  25° 
C.  (77°  F.),  will  be  required  to  produce  the  permanent  reddish-brown  tint.  (The  same  depth  of  pale 
reddish  brown  tint  to  which  the  volumetric  solution  is  adjusted  must  be  attained  when  the  solution  is 
used  for  volumetric  assays.) 

After  the  dilution,  a  new  trial  should  be  made,  in  which  50  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.,  5 
Cc.  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  T.S.,  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  200  Cc.  of  water  are  used,  and  there  should 
be  required  exactly  50  Cc.  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  to  produce  the  same 
depth  of  a  permanent  pale  reddish-brown  tint. 

If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  be  made,  to  render  the  correspondence  perfect. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Potassium  Sulphocyanate  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate,  KSCN    0.009653 

Silver,  Ag   0.010712 

Silver  Nitrate,  AgNOs   0.016869 

147.  Tenth-Normal  Silver  Nitrate  Volumetric  Solution. 

AgNOs  =  168.69.  16.869  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  16.869  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate  [Argenti  Nitras,  U.  S.  P.]  which,  previous  to  weighing,  has  been 
pulverized  and  dried  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  in  an  air-bath  at  130°  C.  (266°  F.)  for  one  hour,  in 
sufficient  water  to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  exactly  1000  Cc. 

Keep  the  solution  in  dark  amber-colored,  glass-stoppered  vials,  carefully  protected  from  dust  and 
sunlight. 

Note— Titration  by  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways,  adapted  to 
the  special  preparation  to  be  tested  : 

a.  The  titration  of  soluble  chlorides  and  bromides. — To  the  solution  of  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of 
the  salt,  contained  in  either  a  porcelain  dish  or  a  flask  placed  on  a  white  surface,  sufficient  potassium 
chromate  T.S.  is  added  to  impart  a  yellow  tint,  then  the  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  is  slowly  added 
from  a  burette,  stirring  or  agitating  constantly  until  the  mixture  acquires  a  permanent  red  tint,  due  to  the 
formation  of  red  silver  chromate.   This  method  is  only  suitable  for  neutral  solutions. 

b.  The  titration  of  free  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric,  and  hydriodic  acids  or  their  salts  in  acid  solution,  known 
as  the  Volhard  or  Thiocyan'ate  (Sulphocyanate)  method  of  residual  titration. — An  accurately  measured  excess 
of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  V.S.  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  halogen  acid  or  its  salt,  and  then 
acidified  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  indicator  (ferric  ammonium  sulphate  T.S.)  added  ;  then  the 
uncombined  excess  of  the  silver  nitrate  V.S.  is  determined  by  titrating  back  with  tenth-normal  potassium- 
Bulphocyanate  V.S.,  the  end-reaction  being  the  formation  of  a  permanent  pale  reddish-brown  tint  (due  to 
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c.  Ztortum  fttf  the  first  appearance  of  a  permanent  precipitate. —This  method  is  applicable  in  the  esti- 

One  CW»ic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Silver  Nitrate  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 
Silver  Nitrate,  AgN03    0°™9 

Allyl  Iso-thiocyanate,  CS.NC3H5   nnmfl9 

Ammonium  Bromide,  NH4Br     n'nncrw 

Ammonium  Chloride,  NH4C1                        "  "  nm^Ti 

Ammonium  Iodide,  NH4I     o/vmqqq 

Bromine,  Br      u.ui4d!« 

Calcium  Bromide,  CaBr2  YYYYYYY.   n'nnoaoc 

chlorine, ci   ;;;;;;; ;;;; ;;; ;;; ;   ^ 

ierrous  Bromide,  anhydrous,  FeBru  ...  n'mmii 

Ferrous  Iodide,  Fel3    "  ™ 

Hydriodic  Acid,  HI   = 

Hydrobromic  Acid,  HBr   "    n  noS 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  HC1  ..... ...... .....Y 0003618 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN,  to  first  formation  of  precipitate  ...  '  0  005368 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN,  potassium  chromate  as  indicator  YYYYYYY.  0^002684 

Iodine,  I   q  q,  9kq/j 

Lithium  Bromide,  LiBr  0  008634 

Potassium  Bromide,  KBr   Y.Y.   0  011822 

Potassium  Chloride,  KC1  0  007404 

Potassium  Cyanide,  KCN,  to  first  formation  of  precipitate                   0  012940 

Potassium  Iodide,  KI   '  "  0  016476 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate,  KSCN  Y.Y.  Y.  [ YYYYYYY.  YYYYYYYYYYYYYYY. YY.  [  0^09653 

.Sodium  Bromide,  NaBr   q  OlO'^ 

sodium  cworide  Nad  yyyyyyyyyyy.yyyyyyyyyyyyyyy.  o:oos806 

Sodium  Iodide,  Nal    q  Q14878 

Strontium  Bromide,  SrBr2  +  6H20  0  017647 

Strontium  Iodide,  Srl2  +  6H20    0  022301 

Zinc  Bromide,  ZnBr2                            .  .  oioillSl 

Zinc  Chloride  ZnCl2    0.006763 

Zinc  Iodide,  Znl2   0.015835 

148.  Tenthnormal  Sodium  Chloride  Volumetric  Solution. 

NaCl  =58.06.  5.806  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  5.806  Gm.  of  pure  sodium  chloride  (see  below)  in  sufficient  water  to  measure  at  25°  C 
7°  F.) ,  exactly  1000  Cc. 

Pure  ' 


e  taken  to  avoid  fusion. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Sodium  Chloride  V.S.  is  Die  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Sodium  Chloride,  NaCl    0.005806 

Silver,  Ag   0.010712 

Silver  Nitrate,  AgN03   0.016869 

Silver  Oxide,  Ag20   ,   0.011506 

149.  Double=Normal  Sodium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

NaOH  =  39.76.  79.52  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  90  Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  [Sodii  Hydroiddum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  sufficient  water  to  mea«ure 
out  1000  Cc. 

For  the  standardization  of  this  approximate  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  proceed  as  directed  under 
rmal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  140) ;  25  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) 
ould  exactly  neutralize  9.339  Gm.  of  pure  potassium  bitartrate  (see  No.  80). 

Note. — The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  for  protecting  this  solution  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
e  air  as  are  prescribed  for  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  140) . 

150.  Normal  Sodium  Hydroxide  Volumetric  Solution. 

NaOH  =  39.76.  39.76  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  54  Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  [Sodii  Hydroridum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  sufficient  water  to  measure 
out  1050  Cc,  and  fill  a  burette  with  a  portion  of  this  liquid. 

For  the  standardization  of  this  approximate  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  proceed  as  directed  under 
rmal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  140) ;  50  Cc.  of  the  volumetric  solution,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  must 
actly  neutralize  9.339  Gm.  of  pure  potassium  bitartrate. 
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Note. — The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  for  protecting  this  solution  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  air  as  are  prescribed  for  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  140) . 

This  solution  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  (see  No.  140), 
volume  for  volume. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Sodium  Hydroxide  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH   0.03976 

Boric  Acid,  H3B03    0.06154 

Formaldehyde,  CH20   0.02979 

Trichloracetic  Acid,  HC2CI3O2   0.16212 

151.  Tenth=Normal  Sodium  Thiosulphate  Volumetric  Solution. 

Na2S203  +  5H20  =  246.46.        24.646  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Dissolve  30  Gm.  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (see  No.  113)  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure  1000  Cc. 
This  trial  solution,  which  is  too  concentrated,  is  standardized  as  follows  : 

To  a  solution  of  about  1  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  [Potassii  Iodidum,  U.  S.  P.]  in  10  Cc.  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  contained  in  a  flask  of  about  500  Cc.  capacity,  add  slowly,  from  a  burette,  20  Cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  dichromate  V.S.,  shaking  after  each  addition.  Place  a  watch-glass  on  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  then  dilute  the  solution  with  about  250  Cc.  of  distilled  water, 
add  some  starch  T.S.,  and  then,  from  a  burette,  the  trial  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  shaking  after  each  addition,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops, 
until  the  blue  color  of  the  mixture  changes  to  a  light  green  ;  note  the  number  of  Cc.  of  the  trial  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution  consumed.  Then  dilute  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  so  that  equal  volumes  of 
it  and  the  tenth-normal  potassium  dichromate  V.S.  will  exactly  correspond  to  each  other  under  the  above 
conditions,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 

Example. — Assuming  that  16  Cc.  of  the  trial  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  were  required  to  decolorize 
the  liberated  iodine  of  the  mixture,  then  each  16  Cc.  of  this  solution  must  be  diluted  to  20  Cc.  so  that  it 
will  correspond  in  volume  to  the  tenth-normal  potassium  dichromate  V.S.  added,  or  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  solution  in  the  same  proportion  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  Thus,  if  984  Cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  are  remaining,  this  should  be  diluted  to  measure  1230  Cc.  After  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution 
is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which  exactly  20  Cc.  of  this 
solution  should  be  required  to  decolorize  the  iodine  liberated  by  20  Cc.  of  the  tenth-normal  dichromate 
V.S.    If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  be  made  to  render  "the  correspondence  perfect. 

Keep  the  solution  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  carefully  protected  from  dust. 

Note. — When  this  solution  is  to  be  used,  fill  a  burette  with  it,  place  the  liquid  to  be  tested  either  for 
the  free  iodine  it  already  contains,  or  for  that  which  it  liberates  from  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  added 
to  it,  in  a  flask,  and  gradually  add  small  portions  of  the  solution  from  the  burette,  shaking  after  each 
addition,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops,  until  the  color  is  discharged. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Sodium  Thiosulphate  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite) ,  Na2S203  +  5H20   .   0.024646 

Bromine,  Br   0.007936 

Chlorine,  CI   0.003518 

Chromium  Trioxide,  Cr03   0.003311 

Iodine,  I  0.01259 

Iron,  Fe,  in  ferric  salts   0.00555 

Potassium  Bromate,  KBrOs   0.002764 

152.  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

H2SO4  =  97.35.  48.675  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 

Carefully  mix  30  Cc.  of  pure,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.826  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 
with  sufficient  water  to  measure  about  1050  Cc,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  to  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Measure 
from  a  burette  10  Cc.  of  this  liquid  (which  is  yet  too  concentrated)  into  a  flask,  add  2  drops  of  methvl- 
orange  T.S.,  and  afterwards,  from  a  burette,  a  freshly  standardized  normal  potassium  hydroxide  "VS-, 
shaking  after  each  addition,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  reducing  the  flow  to  drops,  until  the 
red  tint  of  the  solution  changes  to  a  permanent  pale  yellow  after  thorough  shaking.  Note  the  number 
of  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  consumed.  Then  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  so  that 
equal  volumes  of  this  and  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  exactly  neutralize 
each  other. 

Example. — Assuming  that  10  Cc.  of  the  acid  solution  first  prepared  had  required  exactly  11.2  Cc. 
of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.,  each  10  Cc.  of  the  former  must  be  diluted  to  11.2  Cc,  or  each 
1000  Cc  to  1120  Cc. 

After  the  liquid  is  thus  diluted,  a  new  trial  should  be  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which 
50  Cc.  of  the  acid  solution  should  require  for  neutralization  exactly  50  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide 
VS.,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) .  If  necessary,  a  new  adjustment  should  'be  made  to  render  the  correspondence 
perfect. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

■>  r  1  Gramme. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2SO4   0.048675 

Ammonia  Gas,  NH3   0.01693 

Ammonium  Carbonate,  (NH4)2C03   ...0.047705 

Ammonium  Carbonate  [U.  S.  P.],  NH4HCO3.NH4NH2CO2   0.052003 

Calcium  Hydroxide,  Ca  (OH)  2    0.03678 
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One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: — (  Continued. ) 


Gramme. 

Lead  Acetate,  crystallized,  Pb(C2ll302)2  +  3H2O   0.188075 

Lead  Subacetate,  assumed  as  Pb20(C2H302)2    0.135935 

Lithium  Carbonate,  Li2C03    0.036755 

Magnesium  Carbonate,  (MgC0s)4  (MgOH)2  +  5H2O   0.048226 

Magnesium  Oxide,  MgO   0.02003 

Potassium  Acetate,  KC2H3O2  (after  ignition)    0.09744 

Potassium  Bicarbonate,  KHCO3    0.09941 

Potassium  Bitartrate,  KHC4H4O-6  (after  ignition)    0.18678 

Potassium  Carbonate,  anhydrous,  K2CO3   0.068635 

Potassium  Citrate,  crystallized,  K3C6H5O7  +  H2O  (after  ignition)    0.10736 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH    0.05574 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate,  KNaC4H408  +  4H20  (after  ignition)   0.14009 

Sodium  Acetate,  NaC2H302  +  3H20  (after  ignition)   0.13510 

Sodium  Benzoate,  NaC7H502  (after  ignition)   ,   0.14301 

Sodium  Bicarbonate,  NaHCOs   0.08343 

Sodium  Borate,  crystallized,  Na2B407  +  10H2O   0.18966 

Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH   0.03976 

Sodium  Salicylate,  NaC7H503  (after  ignition)   0.15889 

Zinc  Oxide,  ZnO    0.04039 


153.  Half-Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

H2SO4  =  97.35.  24.3375  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Dilute  500  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  sufficient  water  to  measure  1000  Cc.  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 
This  standard  solution  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  titration  of  the  organic  salts  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium in  conjunction  with  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  For  this  purpose  a  special  experiment  should  be 
made  in  which  an  accurately  measured  volume  of  10  Cc.  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  should, 
iter  adding  2  drops  of  methyl-orange  T.S.,  require  exactly  20  Cc.  of  the  half-normal  sulphuric  acid 
V.S.  for  neutralization. 

If  necessary,  an  adjustment  should  be  made  to  render  the  correspondence  perfect. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Half -Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2SO4   0.0243375 

Ammonia  Gas,  NH3  (Spirit  of  Ammonia)    0.008465 

Potassium  Acetate,  KC2H3O2  (after  ignition)    0.04872 

Potassium  Bicarbonate,  KHCO3   0.049705 

Potassium  Bitartrate,  KHC4H4O6  (after  ignition)   0.09339 

Potassium  Citrate,  anhydrous,  K3C6H507  (after  ignition)   0.0507 

Potassium  Citrate,  crystallized,  K3C6H5O7  +  H20  (after  ignition)   0.05368 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate,  KNaC4H406  -f  4HaO  (after  ignition)   0.070045 

Sodium  Acetate,  NaC2H302  +  3H20  (after  ignition)    0.06755 

Sodium  Benzoate,  NaC7H502  (after  ignition)    0.07150 

Sodium  Carbonate,  anhydrous,  Na2C03   0.026327 

Sodium  Carbonate,  monohydrated,  NaaCOa  +  H20  -.   0.030797 

Sodium  Citrate,  SNaaCeHeO?  +  HH20  (after  ignition)   0.0591 

Sodium  Salicylate,  NaC7H503  (after  ignition)   0.079445 

154.  Tenth=NormaI  Sulphuric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

H2SO4  =  97.35.  4.8675  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Dilute  100  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  sufficient  water  to  measure  1000  Cc.  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) . 
This  standard  solution  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S. 
n  the  titration  of  alkaloids,  with  hematoxylin,  cochineal,  or  iodeosin  T.S.  as  an  indicator  For  this  pur- 
iose  a  special  experiment  should  be  made,  in  which  an  accurately  measured  volume  of  10  Cc.  of  the 
enth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  after  adding  1  Cc.  of  hematoxylin  T.S.  (or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  indi- 
cator to  be  employed),  should  require  50  Cc.  of  the  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  V.S.  for  complete 
leutralization,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  If  necessary,  an  adjustment  should  be  made  to  render  the  corre- 
pondence  perfect.  , 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of: 

Gramme. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2SO4   0.0048675 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KOH   £SI4 

Aconitine,  C34H47NO11   0  06406 

Atropine,  CwHasNOs   XtJSSJS 

Brucme,  C23II26N2O4   n'nnoftSa 

Calcium  Hydroxide,  Ca(0H)2   noooil 

Cephaeline,  OwHioNOa   ntw£& 

Cinchonidine,  Ci9H22N20   n  JJSS 

Cinchonine,  C19H22N2O   „  = 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Cinchona   nnooS 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Ipecac   u.o«84 
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One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Tenth-Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  .is  the  equivalent  of: — ( Continued. ) 


Gramme. 

Cocaine,  C17H21NO4   0.03009 

Coniine,  C8Hi7N    0.01262 

Emetine,  C16H21NO2    0.02453 

Hydrastine,  C21H21NO6   0.03803 

Morphine,  crystallized,  C17H19NO3  +  H20    0.03009 

Morphine,  anhydrous,  C17H19NO3   0.02830 

Physostigmine,  C15H21N3O2   0.02732 

Pilocarpine,  CnHieNaOa  •   0.02066 

Quinine,  C20H24N2O2   0.03218 

Strychnine,  C21H22N2O2   0.03317 


155.  Fiftieth=Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  Volumetric  Solution. 

H2SO4  =  97.35.         0.9735  Gm.  in  1000  Cc. 
Dilute  20  Cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  or  200  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.,  with 
sufficient  distilled  water  to  measure,  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.) ,  1000  Cc.    This  standard  solution  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  titration  of  alkaloids,  with  hematoxylin,  cochineal,  or  iodeosin  T.S.  as  an  indicator. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Fiftieth- Nor m al  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  is  the  equivalent  of  : 


Gramme. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  absolute,  H2SO4   0.0009735 

Aconitine,  C34H47NOii   0.012811 

Atropine,  C17H23NO3   0.005741 

Cinchonidine,  C19H22N2O   0.005841 

Cinchonine,  C19H22N2O   0.005841 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Cinchona   0.006139 

Combined  Alkaloids  of  Ipecac   0.004768 

Cocaine,  Ci7H2iN04    0.006018 

Coniine,  C8H17N   :   0.002524 

Hydrastine,  C21H21NO6   0.007606 

Morphine,  crystallized,  C17H19NO3  +  H2O   0.006018 

Morphine,  anhydrous,  C17H19NO3   0.005661 

Physostigmine,  C15H21N3O2   0.005464 

Pilocarpine,  C11H16N2O2   0.004133 

Quinine,  C2oH24N202    0.006436 

Strychnine,  C21H22N2O2    0.006635 


GASOMETRIC  ESTIMATIONS. 

(U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.) 

In  certain  cases  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Eev.)  directs  the  strength  of  a  product  or 
chemical  substance  to  be  determined  by  the  volume  of  gas  (nitrogen  dioxide)  given  off  during  a  definite 
reaction.    This  volume  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nitrometer  in  the  following  manner : 

Arrange  a  nitrometer  consisting  of  a  measuring  tube  (graduated  for  at  least  50  Cc.)  connected  by 
stout  rubber  tubing  with  an  open  equilibrium  tube  (both  tubes,  preferably,  provided  with  a  globular 
expansion  near  the  lower  end)  in  such  a  manner,  by  suitable  clamps  attached  to  a  stand,  that  either  tube 
may  be  readily  and  quickly  clamped  at  a  higher  or  lower  level.  The  stop-cock  of  the  measuring  tube 
having  been  opened,  and  the  open  equilibrium  tube  having  been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  pour  into  the 
latter  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  until  the  measuring  tube,  including  the  bore  of 
the  stop-cock,  is  completely  filled.  Then  close  the  latter  and  fix  the  equilibrium  tube  at  a  low  level. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  stop-cock  is  closed  air-tight,  and  having,  if  necessary,  wiped  out  the  grad- 
uated tube  of  the  nitrometer,  introduce  into  it  the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and 
allow  this  to  flow  slowly  into  the  measuring  tube,  being  careful  not  to  admit  any  air.  Follow  it  by 
the  prescribed  quantities  of  the  several  reagents  (potassium  iodide  T.S.,  and  normal  sulphuric  acid  V.S.). 
When  the  reaction,  which  takes  place  at  once,  moderates,  remove  the  measuring  tube  from  its  clamp, 
and,  being  careful  to  hold  it  constantly  so  that  the  liquid  contained  in  it  stands  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  in  the  equilibrium  tube,  shake  its  contents,  without  permitting  any  gas  to  pass  into  the  open  tube. 
When  the  reaction  has  completely  ceased,  restore  the  tube  to  its  fastening,  and  allow  the  apparatus  ancl 
contents  to  acquire  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  which  is  assumed  to  be  at  or  about  25  V. 
(77°  F).  Then  adjust  the  two  tubes  so  that  the  liquid  columns  are  at  exactly  the  same  level,  and  read 
off  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  measuring  tube.  Multiply  this  figure  by  the  weight  of  the  substance,  which 
is  the  equivalent. of  1  Cc.  of  nitrogen  dioxide  (see  No.  156,  page  1727).  The  result  will  be  the  weight  ot 
the  pure  substance  (nitrite)  contained  in  the  amount  taken  for  the  assay. 

For  pharmacopceial  purposes  the  determination  will  be  sufficiently  exact  if  the  evolved  gas  be  meas- 
ured at  or  near  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

Since  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  materially  affect  the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  following 
correction  factors  must  be  used  to  obtain  reasonably  exact  results  when  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
not  nearly  normal.  The  barometer  correction  is  important  at  any  locality  more  than  250  meters  above 
sea-level : 
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Factors  for  Temperature  Corrections. 

(Normal  Temperature,  25°  C.) 


Temperature. 

Factor. 

Temperature. 

Factor. 

Temperature. 

Factor. 

15°  C. 

1.035 

22°  C. 

1.010 

29°  C. 

0.987 

16°  C. 

1.031 

2.3°  C. 

1.007 

30°  C. 

0.983 

17°  C. 

1.028 

24°  C. 

1.003 

31°  C. 

0.980 

18°  C. 

1.024 

25°  C. 

1.000 

32°  C. 

0.977 

19°  C. 

1.021 

26°  C. 

0.997 

33°  C. 

0.974 

20°  C. 

1.017 

27°  C. 

0.993 

34°  C. 

0.971 

21°  C. 

1.014 

28°  C. 

0.990 

35°  C. 

0.968 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  volume  of  gas  read  off  was  44.5  Gc.  at  32°  C.  (89.6°  F.),  and  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  corresponding  volume  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  barometric  pressure  not  being  taken  into 
consideration,  then  the  44.5  Cc.  must  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0.977  (see  temperature  correc- 
tion factors  above) ,  or  44.5  must  be  multiplied  by  0.977.  .The  result  will  be  43.48  (43.4765)  Cc.  as  the 
equivalent  volume  of  gas  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

Factors  for  Correction  for  Barometric  Pressure. 

(Normal  Barometer,  7fi0  Mm.) 


Barometer  Reading. 

Barometer  Reading. 

Factor. 

Factor. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Mm. 

Inches. 

790 

31.10 

1.039 

660 

25.98 

0.868 

780 

30.71 

1.026 

650 

25.59 

0.855 

770 

30.31 

1.013 

640 

25.20 

0.842 

760 

29.92 

1.000 

630 

24.80 

0.829 

750 

29.53 

0.987 

620 

24.41 

0.816 

740 

29.13 

0.974 

610 

24.02 

0.803 

730 

28.74 

0.961 

600 

23.62 

0.789 

720 

28.35 

0.947 

590 

23.23 

0.776 

710 

27.95 

0.934 

580 

22.83 

0.763 

700 

27.56 

0.921 

570 

22.44 

0.750 

690 

27,17 

0.907 

560 

22.05 

0.737 

680 

26.77 

0.895 

550 

21.65 

0.724 

670 

26.38 

0.882 

Example. — Assuming  that  the  volume  of  gas  read  off  was  43.48  (43.4765)  Cc.  at  590  Mm.  barometric 
pressure,  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  corresponding  volume  at  normal  barometric  pressure  (760 
Mm.) ,  temperature  not  being  taken  into  consideration,  then  the  43.48  Cc.  must  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  0.776  (see  barometric  correction  factors  above),  or  43.48  must  be  multiplied  by  0.776.  The 
result  will  be  33.74  Cc.  as  the  equivalent  volume  of  gas  at  normal  barometric  pressure. 

156.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen  Dioxide. 

onoi    i  t  •+    f  at  0°  C.  and  760  Mm.  =  1.3396  Gm. 
NO  =  29.81 ;  1  Liter  j  afc  2&0  c  and  m  Mm  =  12272  Gm. 

One  Cubic  Centimeter  of  Nitrogen  Dioxide  is  the,  equivalent  of: 

At  0°  C.  and  760  Mm.         At  25°  C.  and  760  Mm. 
Gramme.  Gramme. 

Nitrogen  Dioxide,  NO  =  29.81    0.0013396  0.0012272 

Amyl  Nitrite,  C6HiiN02  =  116.24   0.0052234  0.0047851 

Ethyl  Nitrite,  C2H6N02  =  74.51   

Sodium  Nitrite,  NaN02  =  68.57   


0.0033482 
0.0030813 


0.0030673 
0.0028227 


ALKALOIDAL  ASSAY  BY  IMMISCIBLE  SOLVENTS. 

(U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.) 

Nearly  all  alkaloids  are  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
ther,  amvl  alcohol,  benzene,  petroleum  benzin,  or  mixtures  of  several  of  these.  The  salts  of  these 
Jkaloids,  however,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  practically  insoluble  in  the  above-mentioned  solvents.  The 
>rocess  of  assay  by  immiscible  solvents,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  "shaking  out  process,  is 
>ased  on  this  property  of  alkaloids,  and  it  is  carried  out  by  treating  liquid  extracts  that  have  been 
reed  from  alcohol,  with  an  immiscible  solvent  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  ot  alkali  This  liberates 
he  alkaloid,- and,  on  becoming  free,  if  not  so  previously,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  immiscible  solvent.  This 
solution  is  then  separated,  transferred  to  another  container,  and  shaken  with  an  excess  of  acid  largely 
liluted  with  water.  The  acid  combining  with  the  free  alkaloid  forms  a  salt,  which  now  leaves  the  nn- 
aiscible  solvent  and  is  found  in  the  aqueous  solution.  This  process  is  sometimes  repeated,  in  case  the 
lkaloidal  solution  is  still  colored.  The  apparatus  used  in  this  operation  of  shaking  out  is  termed  a.  sepa- 
ator,"  and  consists  of  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  glass  vessel,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  supplied  with  a 
fell-ground  glass  stopper,  and  an  outlet  tube  at  the  bottom,  provided  with  an  accurately  fitting  glass 
top-cock.  The  solvents  directed  to  be  used  in  the  IT.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  are  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and 
arious  mixtures  of  these  containing  at  least  75  parts  of  ether  in  100  parts  of  solvent  by  volume.  In  the 
ase  of  chloroform,  the  solvent  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  separator  and  can  be  drawn  off,  but  the 
thereal  or  ether-chloroform  mixture  will  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  in  the  separator,  and  the 
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aqueous  layer  must  first  be  drawn  off  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  the  ethereal  layer  then  transferred  to 
another  vessel.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  shake  the  mixture  of  immiscible  solvent  and  water 
violently,  for  a  rotation  of  the  separator  or  a  gentle  shaking  for  about  a  minute  will  answer  all  purposes. 
At  times,  an  emulsion  of  the  water  and  the  solvent  is  formed,  especially  if  the  shaking  is  too  violent,  and 
in  order  to  separate  this,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  as  follows  :  If  the  solvent  is  heavier  than  the  water 
add  more  of  the  former,  a  little  water,  and  a  slight  amount  of  alcohol ;  if  the  solvent  is  lighter  than  the 
water,  add  sufficient  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution  or  crystals  of  sodium  chloride.  A  safe  procedure 
to  avoid  the  forming  of  emulsions  is  to  invert  the  separator  several  times,  and  then  to  at  once  begin  ro- 
tating to  keep  the  solvents  well  mixed.  To  insure  a  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloid,  it  is  desirable  to 
treat  the  liquid  three  times  with  the  immiscible  solvent,  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  rinsing  of  the 
empty  separator  with  repeated  small  portions  of  the  same  solvent.  The  separator  should  not  be  filled  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  at  any  time,  and  if  its  contents  should  become  heated  by  the  neutrali- 
zation of  acid  by  alkali,  or  vice  versa,  it  should  be  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  before  opening 
the  stopper,  by  immersing  it  in  running  water.  The  final  operation  must  always  be  the  collection  of  the 
free  alkaloid  by  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  immiscible  solvent,  drawing  this  off  into  a  beaker,  rinsing  with 
small  portions  of  the  solvent  to  prevent  possible  loss.  The  beaker  is  then  placed  on  a  water-bath  and 
gently  heated,  to  remove  the  solvent  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  alkaloids  in  the  beaker  in  the  dry  form, 
and  usually  in  the  condition  of  a  resinous  or  varnish-like  mass.  It  is  then  either  weighed  as  such  or  dis- 
solved in  volumetric  acid  solution,  delivered  in  measured  quantity  from  a  burette,  and  the  excess  of  the 
acid  titrated  with  volumetric  alkali  solution  with  the  use  of  an  indicator.  Should  the  final  residual  alka- 
loids still  be  slightly  colored,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  iodeosin  as  the  indicator,  as  the  alkaloidal  solution 
contains  ether  and  the  ethereal  layer  retains  in  solution  coloring  matter  or  impurity  which  may  be 
present.    If  the  alkaloids  are  not  colored,  hematoxylin  or  cochineal  may  safely  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  alkaloid  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  volumetric 
acid  consumed  by  a  constant  factor,  depending  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the  individual  alkaloid. 
These  factors  will  be  found  on  page  1725,  under  Tenth-Normal  Sulphuric  Acid  V.S.  (No.  154) ,  and  are  used 
throughout  the  text  without  explanation.  The  factor  in  each  case  represents  the  weight  in  grammes  of 
the  alkaloid  required  to  neutralize  1  Cc.  of  volumetric  acid. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

(U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.) 

Many  organic  substances  either  liquid  by  nature  or  in  solution  in  suitable  solvents,  when  examined 
in  a  specially  constructed  polarizing  apparatus  or  polaristrobometer,  exhibit  the  property  of  circular 
polarization,  or,  in  other  words,  are  capable  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  Such  substances  are  termed  "optically  active,"  and  when  rotating  to  the  right 
are  designated  as  "  dextro-rotatory  "  or  "  dextrogyrate,"  and  when  rotating  to  the  left,  as  "  lasvo-rotatory  " 
or  "  lsevogyrate."  Substances  which  do  not  possess  this  property  of  optical  rotation  are  termed  "optically 
inactive." 

Among  the  substances  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) ,  there  are  several,  particularly  certain 
essential  or  volatile  oils,  and  related  bodies,  for  which  the  determination  of  the  angle  of  rotation  of  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  proof  of  their  optical  inactivity,  affords  the  most  simple  and 
positive  evidence  of  their  identity  or  purity. 

The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  vary  somewhat  in  their  construction.  Those  which  are  most 
generally  adapted  for  the  examination  of  the  substances  mentioned  above  are  the  Polaristrobometer  of 
Wild,  in  which  the  optical  activity  of  the  substance  is  manifested  by  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of 
dark,  parallel  stripes,  or  the  so-called  "  half-shadow  "  instrument  of  Laurent,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
field  of  vision  are  capable  of  becoming  unequally  illuminated.  Both  of  the  instruments  permit  the  angle 
of  rotation  to  be  read  off  in  degrees  or  fractions  of  a  degree  of  a  circle. 

These  optical  determinations  are  best  made  in  a  dark  room,  and  by  means  of  homogeneous  or  mono- 
chromatic light,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  introducing  into  a  non-luminous  flame,  on  a  loop  of  platinum 
wire,  a  small  bead  of  fused  sodium  chloride.  The  light  thus  radiated  corresponds  with  the  line  D  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Since  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  zero  point  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid,  it  is  important  that  the  observations  should 
be  made  with  tubes  of  a  definite  length,  such  as  100,  50,  or  25  Mm.  The  selection  of  the  length  of  the 
tube  to  be  employed  is,  however,  usually  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  color  of  the  liquid  and  the  extent 
of  its  optical  rotation. 

The  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active,  liquid  substance,  observed  with  sodium  light,  and  referred 
to  the  ideal  density  1,  and  in  a  tube  having  a  length  of  1  decimeter  (100  Mm.) ,  is  designated  as  its  specijk 
rotatory  power.  This  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  [a]D.  Since,  however,  not  only  the  density  of  an 
optically  active  liquid,  but  also  its  rotation,  is  influenced  by  the  temperature,  the  specific  rotation  varies 
with  the  latter.  In  stating  the  specific  rotation  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  indicate  at  what  temperature 
the  rotation  and  the  density  of  the  liquid  have  been  determined.  But  for  the  same  temperature  the 
specific  rotation  of  a  pure,  opticallv  active  liquid  is  always  a  constant  number.  The  temperature  used  in 
the  text  of  the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  is  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

For  calculating  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active  liquid  substance,  or  solution  of  an 
optically  active  solid,  the  following  formulas  are  of  general  application  : 

I.  For  liquid  substances  [<z]d  =  ^^3° 


II.  For  solutions  of  solids 


[>]d  = 


10000  X  a 
LXpXd 
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For  calculating  these  formulas  the  determination  of  the  following  factors  is  necessary  : 
a  —  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  liquid  or  solid  observed  with  sodium  light. 
L  =  the  length  of  the  tube  in  millimeters, 
d  ==  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  active  liquid, 
p  =  the  amount  of  active  substance  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution, 
c  =  the  number  of  grammes  of  active  substance  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution. 


\RTICLES  EMPLOYED  IN  CHEMICAL  TESTING  AND  TEST- 
SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

The  British  test-solutions  here  given  are  used  for  determining  the  character  of  particular  substances, 
phether  isolated  or  in  composition  ;  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  medicines,  their  purity 
impurity,  and  the  character  of  the  foreign  ingredients,  which  may  be  mixed  with  them  accidentally, 
with  a  view  to  adulteration. 

Acetic  Acid. — "The  Acetic  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Acetic  Acid,  Glacial. — "The  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Albumen. — "  The  liquid  white,  separated  from  the  yolk,  of  the  egg  of  Gallus  Bankiva,  var.  domesticus, 

emminck."  Br. 

Alcohol,  Absolute.— "The  Absolute  Alcohol  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.) .    Alcohol  (70  per  cent.). — "The  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  Alcohol  (70  per 
ent.)  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Alum. — "  The  Alum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Ammonium  Molybdate. — "A  nearly  white  crystalline  salt,  (NEU^MoCV  Br. 
Ammonium  Oxalate.— "Colorless  crystals,  (C00NH4)2,H20,  prepared  by  neutralizing  oxalic  acid 
ith  solution  of  ammonia."  Br. 
Ammonium  Thiocyanate. — "A  crystalline  salt,  NH4SCN."  Br. 

Amylic  Alcohol. — "A  liquid  consisting  principally  of  iso-primary  amylic  alcohol,  (CHa^: 
H,CH2.CH2OH.  It  may  be  prepared  by  shaking  commercial  fusel  oil  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
>mmon  salt,  separating  the  oily  layer,  submitting  it  to  distillation,  and  collecting  and  reserving  the 
Drtion  which  distils  between  257°  and  289°  F.  (125°  and  142.8°  C.)."  Br. 

Barium  Chloride.— "Colorless  crystals,  BaCl2,2H20.  Its  solution  should  not  give  a  precipitate  with 
ilution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and  no  residue  should  remain  after  adding  excess  of  diluted  sul- 
furic acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Barium  nitrate, 
a2N03,  or  barium  acetate,  (CH3C00)2Ba,  may  be  used  in  place  of  barium  chloride,  but  each  must 
spond  to  the  foregoing  tests."  Br. 

Barium  Hydroxide.— "  Colorless  crystals,  Ba(OH)2,8H20,  prepared  by  mixing  concentrated  solu- 
ons  of  barium  chloride  and  sodium  hydroxide.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  recrystalhzation  from 
ater.  It  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  water,  the  resulting  solution  should  give  no  precipitate  with 
lution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and  a  very  slight  residue  should  remain  after  adding  excess  of 
luted  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish."  Br. 
Benzol.—"  The  Benzol  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Benzolated  Amylic  Alcohol.— "  Benzol,  3  parts  by  volume  ;  Amylic  Alcohol,  1  part  by  volume, 
ix  ;  decant  from  any  deposited  water."  Br. 
Bismuth  Oxynitrate.— "  The  Bismuth  Oxynitrate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Borax.— "The  Borax,  Na2B4O7,10H2O,  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Bromine.— "The  Bromine  of  commerce."  Br. 
Cadmium  Iodide.— "The  pure  crystals,  Cdl2,  of  commerce."  Br. 

Calcium  Carbonate  "The  pure  white  marble,  or  calc-spar,  of  commerce."  Br. 

Calcium  Hydroxide.— "  The  Calcium  Hydroxide  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Calcium  Oxide.— "The  Lime  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Calcium  Sulphate.— "  Pure  native  calcium  sulphate,  CaS042H20."  Br. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  "The  Carbon  Bisulphide  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Chloroform  "The  Chloroform  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Citric  Acid.— "The  Citric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Collodion*— "The  Collodion  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Copper.— "The  metal  in  foil,  wire,  or  turnings."  Br. 

Copper  Oxyacetate.— "The  pure  copper  oxyacetate,  or  verdigris,  of  commerce."  Br. 
Copper  Sulphate.— "The  Copper  Sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Ether  "The  Ether  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Ferric  Chloride  "  The  pure  anhydrous  ferric  chloride  of  commerce."  Br.^ 

Ferrous  Sulphate.— "  The  Ferrous  Sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Glycerin.— "  The  Glycerin  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Hydrochloric  Acid.-"  The  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Br. 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  Diluted.-"  The  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.'  Br. 
(109) 
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Hydrochloric  Acid,  Gaseous. — "The  dry  gas,  HC1,  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  common  salt."  Br. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide. — Synonym — Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  "A  gas  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  ferrous  sulphide.  It  will  be  sufficiently  pure  after  passing  through  two  wash-bottles  each 
containing  water.  A  solution  of  the  gas  in  water  may  also  be  employed,  but  only  if  it  smells  strongly  of 
the  gas  and  yields  an  abundant  black  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead  subacetate."  Br. 

Indigo. — "A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  various  species  of  Indigofera,  Linn."  Br. 

Iron. — "The  Iron  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Isinglass. — "The  swimming  bladder,  or  sound,  of  various  species  of  Acipenser,  Linn.,  prepared  and 
cut  into  shreds."  Br. 

Lead  Acetate. — "The  Lead  Acetate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Lead  Peroxide.—"  The  pure  lead  peroxide,  PbC>2,  of  commerce."  Br. 
Lime. — "The  Lime  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Litmus. — "A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  various  species  of  Roccella,  DC.  Litmus  is  used  in  several 
forms.  For  example,  Solution  of  Litmus  [page  1733]  ;  Blue  Litmus  Paper,  made  by  impregnating  un- 
glazed  white  paper  with  a  solution  of  litmus  ;  and  Red  Litmus  Paper,  made  by  impregnating  the  paper 
with  the  solution  reddened  by  the  previous  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Litmus 
may  also  be  employed  in  the  solid  form."  Br. 

Manganese  Peroxide. — "The  powdered  native  peroxide,  M11O2,  pyrolusite."  Br. 

MethyNOrange.— "  Methyl -orange,  NaO.S02.CeH4N  :  N.CeH4N(CH3)2,  or  helianthin,  is  prepared  by 
the  combination  of  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid  and  dimethylaniline  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Its  warm 
aqueous  solution  should  give  no  precipitate  with  an  alkali  or  with  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  but  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead  subacetate."  Br. 

Microcosmic  Salt.— "The  salt,  NaNH4HP04,4H20,  of  commerce."  Br. 

Milk  of  Lime.—"  Lime,  100  grammes  ;  Distilled  water,  200  cubic  centimetres.    Mix."  Br. 

Morphinated  Water. — "  Prepared  by  digesting  pure  morphine  in  Chloroform  Water  for  seven  day9  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  F.  (15.5°  C),  with  occasional  agitation,  so  as  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
alkaloid,  and  filtering  from  the  undissolved  morphine."  Br. 

Morphine. — "The  precipitate  obtained  on  adding  solution  of  ammonia,  in  slight  excess,  to  a  solution 
of  a  pure  morphine  salt  in  water,  the  precipitate  being  washed  with  w7ater  until  free  from  ammonium 
salt."  Br. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia.— "The  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

.Mucilage  of  Starch. — "Triturate  1  gramme  of  Starch  with  a  small  quantity  of  Distilled  "Water  to  form 
a  smooth  paste  ;  add  more  Distilled  Water,  gradually,  to  produce  50  cubic  centimetres  of  mixture ;  boil 
for  a  few  minutes,  constantly  stirring  ;  cool.    Mucilage  of  Starch  should  be  recently  prepared."  Br. 

Nitric  Acid — "The  Nitric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Nitric  Acid,  Diluted — "The  Diluted  Nitric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Nitric  Acid,  Fuming — "  Nitric  Acid  of  specific  gravity  1.5."  Br. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.—"  The  Oil  of  Turpentine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Olive  Oil.— "The  Olive  Oil  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Petroleum  Spirit  Synonym — Petroleum  Ether.   "A  colorless,  very  volatile,  and  highly  inflammable 

liquid  obtained  from  petroleum,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  lower  members  of  the  paraffin  series 
of  hydrocarbons.   Boiling  point  122°  to  140°  F.  (50°  to  60°  C).    Specific  gravity  0.670  to  0.700."  Br. 

Phenol — "The  Phenol  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Phenol=PhthaIein. — "A  crystalline  substance  produced  by  interaction  of   phenol  and  phthalic 

/C6H4.OH 

anhydride.    C<f<^6^4-^."  Br. 

\    CeH.4.  GO 

\0  1 

Picric  Acid — "  Trinitrophenol,  CeH2(N02)30H,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol."  Br. 
Potassium  Bichromate.— "  The  Potassium  Bichromate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Potassium  Chlorate  "The  Potassium  Chlorate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Potassium  Chromate. — "The  pure,  neutral,  yellow  crystals,  K2Cr04,  of  commerce."  Br. 
Potassium  Cyanide.— "The  commercial  salt,  containing  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN."J5r. 

Potassium  Ferricyanide.— "  The  red  crystalline  salt,  K6Fe2Ci2Ni2.  Its  aqueous  solution  should  give 
no  precipitate  or  blue  coloration  >vith  a  dilute  solution  of  a  pure  ferric  salt."  Br. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide  "  The  yellow  crystalline  salt,  K4FeCeN6,3H20,  prepared  by  fusing  together 

potassium  carbonate,  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  iron."  Br. 

Potassium  Hydrogen  Sulphite. — Synonym— Acid  Potassium  Sulphite.  "The  commercial  salt. 
KHSOa."  Br.  3  3 

Potassium  Hydroxide.— "  The  Caustic  Potash  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Potassium  Iodide.— "The  Potassium  Iodide  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Potassium  Permanganate.— "  The  Potassium  Permanganate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Potassium  Sulphate.— "  The  Potassium  Sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
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Powdered  Ta!c. — "A  natural  magnesium  silicate,  powdered,  and  purified  by  boiling  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  distilled  water  until  neutral  to  litmus,  and  drying."  Br. 
Sodium  Acetate.— "The  pure  commercial  salt,  CH3COONa,3II20."  Br. 
Sodium  Arsenate. — "The  Sodium  Arsenate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sodium  Bicarbonate.— "The  Sodium  Bicarbonate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. "  Br. 
Sodium  Carbonate.— " The  Sodium  Carbonate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sodium  Chloride.— "  The  Sodium  Chloride  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Sodium  Hydrogen  Sulphite.— Synonym— Acid  Sodium  Sulphite.  "  The  commercial  salt,  NaHSOs."  Br. 

Sodium  Hydroxide. — "  The  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  hydrate,  or  '  caustic  soda,'  of  commerce,  occurs 
in  hard  grayish-white  rods  or  cakes,  deliquescent,  very  alkaline  and  corrosive.  It  affords  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  sodium.  It  usually  contains  as  impurities  alumina,  carbonates,  chlorides,  phosphates, 
silicates,  and  sulphates.  A  clear  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  useol,  instead  of  a  solution  of  Purified 
Sodium  Hydroxide,  in  all  analytical  operations  in  which  the  foregoing  impurities  would  not  vitiate  the 
result.  Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  caustic  soda  in  ethylic  alcohol, 
filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  a  silver  dish,  occasionally  adding  distilled  water  during 
the  evaporation.  The  residue  is  Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide.  It  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction 
with  the  tests  for  phosphates  or  sulphates,  and  not  more  than  the  slightest  reactions  with  the  tests  for 
carbonates.  It  is  not  quite  free  from  alumina.  Pure  Sodium  Hydroxide  may  be  prepared  by  the  inter- 
laction  of  pure  barium  hydroxide  and  sodium  sulphate,  or  by  the  interaction  of  pure  sodium  anol  water. 
A  solution  of  Pure  Sodium  Hydroxide  is  required  only  in  testing  for  small  quantities  of  aluminium."  Br. 

Sodium  Nitrite. — "The  Sodium  Nitrite  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate. — "  The  Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sodium  Sulphate. — "The  Sodium  Sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sodium  Sulphite. — "The  Sodium  Sulphite  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate. — Synonym — Sodium  Hyposulphite.    "The  crystalline  salt,  NaaS203,5HaO. 
2.4644  grammes  should  decolorize  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine."  Br. 
Sulphur. — "  The  Sublimed  Sulphur  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sulphuric  Acid.— "The  Sulphuric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Diluted. — "  The  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Tartaric  Acid.— "The  Tartaric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Test  Papers. — "See  'Litmus'  and  'Turmeric'  "  Br. 

Tin.— "Tin,  granulated  by  letting  drops  of  it  in  the  molten  state  fall  into  water.  It  should  yield  no 
reactions  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  iron,  or  zinc."  Br. 

Turmeric— "The  dried  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa,  Linn.  Turmeric,  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of 
tincture  prepared  from  the  bruised  rhizome,  in  the  proportion  of  1  gramme  to  6  cubic  centimetres  of 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent. )  by  the  process  of  maceration  or  in  the  form  of  paper  prepared  by  steeping  unglazed 
white  paper  in  the  tincture  anol  drying."  Br. 

Uranium  Nitrate.— "  The  crystals  of  pure  uranium  nitrate  of  commerce."  Br. 

Water  "The  Distilled  Water  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Zinc— "The  laminated  or  granulated  metal.  It  should  be  entirely  dissolved  by  diluted  hydrochloric 
icid.  The  solution  should  yield  no  characteristic  reaction  with  the  tests  for  lead,  copper,  cadmium, 
irsenium,  tin,  anol  iron."  Br. 

TEST-SOLUTIONS.  Br. 

Solution  of  Albumen.— "Albumen,  2  cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  8  cubic  centimetres,  or  a 
Efficient  quantity.  Mix  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  filter  through  clean  tow  first  moistened  with 
Distilled  Water.  Solution  of  Albumen  must  be  recently  prepared.  The  strength  of  the  Solution  may  be 
idjusted  to  suit  particular  requirements."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonia.— "The  Solution  of  Ammonia  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  Strong.— "The  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
>eeia.' '  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate.— "  The  Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia." Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Carbonate.  — "Ammonium  Carbonate,  in  small  pieces,  10  grammes  ;  Solu- 
ion  of  Ammonia,  15  cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres. 
Dissolve  and, filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Chloride.— "Ammonium  Chloride,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water, sufficient 
o  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Chloride  (Nessler's).— "Ammonium  Chloride,  3.15  grammes;  Distilled 
Vater,  recently  boiled,  and  free  from  ammonia,  sufficient  to  produce  1000  cubic  centimetres.  Dis- 
ci) ve."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Citrate.  — "  The  Solution  of  Ammonium  Citrate  of  the  British  Pharma- 
opceia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Hydrosulphide.— "  Saturate  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimetres 
f  Solution  of  Ammonia  with  washed  Hydrogen  Sulphide ;  add  eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  Solution  of 
jnmonia.    The  Solution  should  be  freshly  prepared."  Br. 
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Solution  of  Ammonium  Molybdate.  —  "Ammoniuru  Molybdate,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 

sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Oxalate. — "Ammonium  Oxalate,  5  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  warm, 
sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Thiocyanate. — "Ammonium  Thiocyanate,  5  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 

sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Auric  Chloride. — "Pure  Gold  of  commerce,  in  leaf,  1  gramme  ;  Nitric  Acid,  1.5  cubic 

centimetres  ;  Hydrocbloric  Acid,  7  cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Place  the 
Gold  in  a  flask  with  the  Nitric  Acid  and  six  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  first  mixed  with 
four  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and  digest  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  Evaporate  in  a  basin  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F.  (100°  C. )  until  acid 
vapors  cease  to  be  given  off.  Dissolve  the  auric  chloride  thus  obtained  in  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of 
Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Barium  Chloride. — "  Barium  Chloride,  in  crystals,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Barium  Hydroxide. — "  Barium  Hydroxide,  10  grammes ;  Distilled  Water,  recently 
boiled,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Boric  Acid. — "  Boric  Acid,  5  grammes  ;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  sufficient  to  produce  200 
cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Bromine. — "  Bromine,  1  cubic  centimetre  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  150 
cubic  centimetres.  Place  the  Bromine  in  a  bottle  furnished  with  a  well-fitting  stopper,  and  pour  in  the 
Distilled  Water;  shake  several  times.   Keep  the  Solution  in  a  dark  place."  Br. 

Solution  of  Cadmium  Iodide. — "Cadmium  Iodide,  5  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 100  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Calcium  Chloride.— "  Calcium  Chloride,  fused,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient 
to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Calcium  Sulphate. — "  Calcium  Sulphate,  2.5  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  200  cubic  centi- 
metres. Eub  the  Calcium  Sulphate  in  a  porcelain  mortar  for  a  few  minutes  with  tvrenty  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  Distilled  Water  ;  shake  the  mixture  thus  obtained  with  the  rest  of  the  Distilled  Water  ;  set  aside ; 
filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.— "The  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia." Br. 

Solution  of  Chlorine.— "  Produced  by  saturating  Distilled  Water  with  chlorine.    The  chlorine  may 

be  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Manganese  Peroxide,  and  should  be  purified  by 
passing  through  a  small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  wash-bottle.  The  solution  should  be  recently 
prepared."  Br. 

Solution  of  Chromic  Acid.— "The  Solution  of  Chromic  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Copper  Acetate. — "  Copper  Oxyacetate,  in  fine  powder,  20  grammes  ;  Acetic  Acid,  40 
cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dilute  the  Acetic  Acid 
with  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water  ;  digest  the  Copper  Oxyacetate  in  the  mixture  at  a 
teirperature  not  exceeding  212°  F.  (100°  C),  with  repeated  stirring  ;  continue  heating  until  a  dry  residue 
is  obtained.  Digest  the  product  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  Boiling  Distilled  Water ; 
make  up  the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water ;  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Copper  A  mm  on  io«  Sulphate. — "Copper  Sulphate, in  crystals,  10  grammes  ;  Solution  of 
Ammonia,  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve 
the  Copper  Sulphate  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and  cautiously 
add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  to  the  liquid  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly  dissolved  ;  filter  the 
product ;  finally  make  up  the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water.  A  concentrated  solution  may  be 
prepared  by  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  distilled  water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Copper  Sulphate.—"  Copper  Sulphate,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve,  and  filter  if  necessary."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride.— "See 'Test-Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride'  [page  1734]."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate.— "  The  Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Ferrous  Sulphate.— "  Ferrous  Sulphate,  4  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  and  filter.  The  Solution  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  should  be  recently 
prepared."  Br. 

Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  "  The  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia." Br. 

Solution  of  Indigo  Sulphate.—"  Indigo,  dry  and  in  fine  powder,  0.2  gramme  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  200 
cubic  centimetres.  Mix  the  Indigo  with  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  in  a  small  test-tube, 
and  heat  in  boiling  water  for  an  hour  ;  pour  the  product  into  the  remainder  of  the  acid  ;  shake  the  mix- 
ture ;  decant  the  "clear  liquid."  Br. 

Solution  of  Iodine — "The  Volumetric  Solution  of  Iodine  [page  1738]."  Br. 

Solution  of  Isinglass.— "  Isinglass,  in  shreds,  4  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  warm,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres.  Mix,  and  digest  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath  with  repeated  shaking,  ana 
filter  through  clean  moistened  tow.    Solution  of  Isinglass  must  be  recently  prepared."  Br. 

Solution  of  Lead  Acetate.—  "  Lead  Acetate,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  recently  boiled,  sufficient 
to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 
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Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate.— "  The  Strong  Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  or  the  same,  more  or  less  diluted."  Br. 

Solution  of  Lime. — Synonym—  Solution  of  Calcium  Hydroxide.  "  The  Solution  of  Lime  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Litmus. — "Litmus,  in  powder,  20  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  200  cubic  centi- 
metres ;  Distilled  Water,  200  cubic  centimetres.  Boil  the  Litmus  with  eighty  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
Alcohol  for  one  hour  ;  pour  away  the  clear  liquid  ;  repeat  this  operation  with  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  Alcohol ;  and  a  third  time  with  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  Digest  the  washed  Litmus  in  the 
Distilled  Water,  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Magnesium  A  snmonio= Sulphate. — "  Magnesium  Sulphate,  20  grammes  ;  Ammonium 
Chloride,  40  grammes ;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  84  cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  160  cubic  centi- 
metres. Dissolve  the  Magnesium  Sulphate  and  Ammonium  Chloride  in  the  Distilled  Water ;  add  the 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  a  few  days  in  a  well-closed  bottle ;  decant  and 
filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Magnesium  Sulphate. — "Magnesium  Sulphate,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient 
to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Mercuric  Chloride. — "See  ' Test-Solution  of  Mercuric  Chloride '  [page  1734]."  Br. 
Solution  of  Mercurous  Nitrate. — "Mercury,  2  grammes  ;  Nitric  Acid,  1  cubic  centimetre  ;  Distilled 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.    To  the  Mercury,  in  a  small  dish,  add  one  cubic  centimetre  of  Distilled 
Water  and  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  dark  place  ;  drain  the 
resulting  crystals  ;  dissolve  them  in  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Methyl  Orange. — "Methyl  Orange,  0.4  gramme;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  50  cubic 
entimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.   Dissolve."  Br. 

Solution  of  Phenol~Phthalein. — "  Phenol-phthalein,  0.4  gramme  ;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  120  cubic 
:entimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve.  The  Solution  should 
colorless."  Br. 

Solution  of  Picric  Acid. — "  Picric  Acid,  1  gramme  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  150  cubic 
entimetres.    Dissolve."  Br. 

Solution  of  Platinic  Chloride. — "  Platinum  foil  of  commerce,  10  grammes  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  60 
ubic  centimetres ;  Nitric  Acid,  10  cubic  centimetres  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic 
ntimefcres.  Heat  the  Platinum  foil  with  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  to  about  176°  F.  (80°  C.) ;  add  the 
itric  Acid  very  gradually  ;  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  ;  moisten  the  residue  with 
few  drops  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  again  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  sufficient  Distilled 
ater  to  produce  two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Solution.' '  Br. 
Solution  of  Potassio=Cupric  Tartrate.— Synonym — FeMing's  Solution. 

"  No.  1.  Copper  Sulphate,  in  crystals,  34.64  grammes  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  0.5  cubic  centimetre  ;  Distilled 
Water,  sufficient  to  produce  500  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve. 

No.  2.  Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate,  176  grammes  ;  Sodium  Hydroxide,  77  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water, 
ufficient  to  produce  500  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve.    Mix  equal  volumes  of  the  solutions  No.  1  and 
.  2  at  the  time  of  using."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassio= Mercuric  Iodide.— Synonym— Nessler's  Reagent,  "Potassium  Iodide,  7 
rammes ;  Mercuric  Chloride,  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  Sodium  Hydroxide,  24  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water, 
fficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  the  Potassium  Iodide  and  two  and  a  half  grammes 
Mercuric  Chloride  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water  ;  to  this  liquid  add 
cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Mercuric  Chloride,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  slight  red  precipi- 
te  remains ;  add  the  Sodium  Hydroxide  ;  when  the  latter  has  dissolved  add  a  little  more  of  the  aqueous 
lution  of  Mercuric  Chloride,  and  make  up  to  the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Acetate.— " Potassium  Acetate,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to 
reduce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Acid  Tartrate.— "  Digest  excess  of  Acid  Potassium  Tartrate  in  Distilled 
/ater ;  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Carbonate.— " Potassium  Carbonate,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  suffi- 
ent  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 
Solution  of  Potassium  Chromate.—"  Potassium  Chromate,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient 
produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Cyanide.— " Potassium  Cyanide,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient 
produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter.' '  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Ferricyanide.—" Potassium  Ferricyanide,  in  crystals,  10  grammes:  Dis- 
ed  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  and  filter.  This  Solution  should  be 
shly  prepared."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.—" Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  in  crystals,  10  grammes;  Dia- 
led Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter.  Br. 
Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide.— "  The  Solution  of  Potash  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 
Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide,  Alcoholic— "  Potassium  Hydroxide  20  grammes  ;  Alcohol  (90 
r  cent.) ,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter.  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Iodide.— "Potassium  Iodide,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
ce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Permanganate.-"  The  Solution  of  Potassium  Permanganate  of  the  British 
arm  acopceia. ' '  Br. 
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Solution  of  Pyroxylin. — "  The  Collodion  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Silver  Ammonio=Nitrate. — "Silver  Nitrate,  in  crystals,  5  grammes;  Solution  of  Am- 
monia, 10  cubic  centimetres,  or  a  sufficient  quantity ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic 
centimetres.  Dissolve  the  Silver  Nitrate  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled 
Water,  and  cautiously  add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  to  the  liquid  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is 
nearly  dissolved;  set  aside;  decant;  finally  make  up  to  the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Silver  Nitrate. — "Silver  Nitrate,  10  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce 
200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Acetate. — "Sodium  Acetate,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Carbonate.—"  Sodium  Carbonate,  20  grammes ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to 
produce  200  cubic  centimetres.   Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide. — "Purified  Sodium  Hydroxide,  40  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Phosphate.— "  Sodium  Phosphate,  in  crystals,  20  grammes;  Distilled  Water, 
sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Sulphate. — "  Sodium  Sulphate,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

Solution  of  Stannous  Chloride.— "Tin,  granulated,  40  grammes;  Hydrochloric  Acid,  120  cubic 
centimetres ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dilute  the  Acid  in  a  flask  with 
forty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  added  the  Tin,  apply  heat  gently  until  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved  ;  make  up  to  the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water,  allowing  the  undissolved  Tin 
to  remain  in  the  Solution."  Br. 

Solution  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — "The  Sulphurous  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia."  Br. 

Solution  of  Tannic  Acid.  "Tannic  Acid,  20  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200 
cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve.    Solution  of  Tannic  Acid  should  be  freshly  prepared."  Br. 

Solution  of  Tartarated  Antimony.  "Tartarated  Antimony,  10  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  boiling, 
sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  and  filter.  Solution  of  Tartarated  Antimony 
should  be  freshly  prepared.' '  Br. 

Solution  of  Tartaric  Acid. — "  Tartaric  Acid,  in  crystals,  25  grammes;  Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  50 
cubic  centimetres ;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve  the  Tartaric 
Acid  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  Distilled  Water ;  add  the  Alcohol ;  make  up  to 
the  required  volume  with  Distilled  Water."  Br. 

Solution  of  Uranium  Nitrate. — "  Uranium  Nitrate,  10  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce 200  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

Test=Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride. — "Dissolve  10  grammes  of  commercial  anhydrous  Ferric 
Chloride  in  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres  of  solution.  Filter  if  necessary."  Br. 

Test=Solution  of  Mercuric  Chloride. — "Mercuric  Chloride,  10  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  boiling, 
sufficient  to  produce  200  cubic  centimetres.    Dissolve  and  filter."  Br. 

TESTS  FOR  SUBSTANCES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Acetates. — "  Neutral  acetates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  vapors  which  possess  a  characteristic 
acetous  odor.  Hydrogen  acetate  and  ethyl  acetate  have  characteristic  odors.  Acetates  when  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  yield  vapors  of  hydrogen  acetate  ;  or,  when  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  yield  ethyl  acetate.  Test-solution  of  ferric  chloride  affords  a  deep  red 
coloration  with  neutral  or  faintly  acid  acetates,  and  the  resulting  liquid  on  boiling  yields  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  the  red  solution  turns  yellow.  On  adding  test-solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  the  red  color  is  not  discharged  (distinction  from  thiocyanates) .  Dry  acetates  heated 
with  (a  very  minute  proportion  of)  arsenious  anhydride  yield  (the  highly  poisonous)  cacodyl  oxide, 
recognizable  by  its  characteristic  smell."  Br. 

Aluminium. — "Solution  of  ammonia  or  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  affords  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
or  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonia  and  in  solutions  of  am- 
monium salts,  and  quite'insoluble  when  the  solutions  are  boiled.  Solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  causes 
no  precipitate."  Br. 

Ammonium  Salts.— "Ammonium  salts  volatilize  when  strongly  heated,  generally  withoutl  residue. 

When  heated  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  or  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonium 
salts  evolve  ammonia,  recognizable  by  its  odor.  Solution  of  platinic  chloride  affords  with  ammonium 
salts  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  especially  in  the  presence  ot 
alcohol.  On  ignition,  this  precipitate  leaves  a  residue  of  platinum  only.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  produces  in  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium  salts  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  much  alcohol.  Solution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  affords  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate, or  a  reddish-brown  coloration,  or,  in  excessively  dilute  solutions  of  ammonium  salts,  a  yellowish 
tinge."  Br. 

Antimony.—"  Hydrogen  sulphide  vields,  in  slightly  acid  solutions,  an  orange-colored  precipitate, 
soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  hvdroxide,  in  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and  in  the  strongest  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  almost  insoluble  in  solution  of  the  official  Ammo- 
nium Carbonate  and  in  solution  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite.   Hydrogen,  generated  by  the  interaction 
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>f  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  partially  converts  antimony  compounds  into  hydrogen  antimonide. 

cold  porcelain  tile  held  in  the  flame  of  this  gas  acquires  a  dark  metallic  deposit,  which  is  not  appre- 
iably  dissolved  by  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  gas,  when  passed  into  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
auses  a  black  precipitate  containing  antimony  and  silver,  and  on  the  cautious  addition  of  solution  ot 
,mmonia  the  supernatant  liquid  yields  no  yellow  precipitate.  If  one  end  of  a  strip  or  rod  of  zinc  be 
.flowed  to  rest  on  a  platinum  capsule  containing  the  acidulated  antimony  solution,  the  other  end  being 
n  the  liquid,  hydrogen  antimonide  is  not  evolved,  but  the  antimony  is  precipitated  on  the  platinum  aa 
,  black,  adherent,  non-granular  stain,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Copper  foil  precipitates  antimony 
rom  solutions,  and  the  antimony  may  be  volatilized  by  heat,  condensing  as  a  white  amorphous  sublimate 
if  oxides  of  antimony  near  to  the  copper."  Br. 

Arsenium. — "  Hydrogen  sulphide  affords  in  solutions  containing  hydrochloric  acid  a  yellow  precipi- 
ate,  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  potassium  carbonate,  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and 
lotassium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and  in  solution  of  the  official  Ammonium  Carbonate,  but  reprecipitated 
>n  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.    The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  the  strongest  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nascent  hydrogen,  generated  by  the  interaction  of  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  converts  arse- 
liuin  compounds  into  hydrogen  arsenide.  A  cold  porcelain  tile  held  in  the  flame  of  this  gas  acquires  a 
lark  metallic  deposit,  which  is  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  gas,  when  passed 
nto  excess  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  causes  a  black  precipitate  of  silver,  and  the  cautious  addition  of 
olution  of  ammonia  to  the  supernatant  liquid  causes  a  yellow  precipitate.  Hydrogen,  generated  by  the 
interaction  of  zinc  and  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium  hydroxide,  converts  arsenium  com- 
>ounds  into  hydrogen  arsenide.  This  gas  gives  a  black  stain  to  filtering  paper  soaked  with  solution  of 
ilver  nitrate  and  placed  as  a  cap  over  the  tube  in  which  the  test  is  being  performed.  Hydrogen  anti- 
nonide  is  not  evolved  from  antimony  compounds  under  similar  circumstances.  The  operation  should 
>e  performed  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  free  from  hydrogen  sulphide.  Stannous  chloride  dissolved  in 
]  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  gives  on  boiling  with  a  solution  containing  arsenium  a  brownish- 
>lack  precipitate.  Bright  copper  foil  precipitates  arsenium  from  solutions  acidulated  by  hydrochloric 
,cid,  and  the  arseniurn  may  be  volatilized  by  heat  in  an  open  tube,  when  it  condenses,  at  some  distance 
rom  the  copper,  as  a  white  sublimate  of  characteristic  octahedral  crystals.  Arsenites. — Solutions  of 
trsenites  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  ammonio-nitrate.  _  Arsenates. — Solutions  of 
irsenates  yield  a  reddish-chocolate  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  ammonio-nitrate.  Solution  of  mag- 
lesium  ammonio-sulphate  affords  a  white  crystalline  precipitate."  Br. 

Bismuth. — '-'Hydrogen  sulphide  affords  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  solution  of 
)0tassium  hydroxide,  of  potassium  cyanide,  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  ammonium  hydrosul- 
)hide,  but  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric  acid.  Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  sodium 
lydroxide,  or  ammonia,  except  in  the  presence  of  citrates,  yields  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess 
>f  the  precipitant.  Dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  large  excess  gives  in  solutions  which  are  not 
oo  acid  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  tartaric  acid.  Solution  of  potassium  chromate  gives  a  yellow 
>recipitate,  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Stannous  chlo- 
ide  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  gives  a  black  precipitate  when  added 
n  excess  to  a  solution  containing  bismuth.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  bismuth 
alts."  Br. 

Bromates.— "  From  bromates  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  liberates  bromine,  recognizable  by  its 
>dor  and  appearance.  After  ignition  with  charcoal  bromates  are  converted  into  bromides,  and  the 
atter  yield  their  characteristic  reactions."  Br. 

Bromides  or  Hydrobromides.—"  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  gives  a  yellowish  curdy  precipitate, 
•eadily  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  somewhat  soluble  in  strong  but  almost  insoluble  in 
veak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Solution  of  sodium  nitrite  with  the  addition 
if  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  liberate  bromine  from  a  bromide.  Solution  of  chlorine  liberates 
iromine  soluble  in  two  or  three  drops  of  carbon  bisulphide  or  of  chloroform,  and  forming  a  reddish 
lolution.  Bromine  is  liberated  when  a  bromide  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  peroxide, 
ead  peroxide,  or  potassium  bichromate,  the  vapor  giving  an  orange-yellow  color  to  filter-paper  soaked 
n  mucilage  of  starch.  In  testing  for  bromides  in  the  presence  of  iodides,  all  iodine  should  first  be 
■emoved  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  excess  of  lead  peroxide."  Br. 

Cadmium.—"  Hydrogen  sulphide  yields  a  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
icid,  in  solutions  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  of  potassium  cyanide,  but 
loluble  in  nitric  acid,  in  hot  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  hot  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Solution  of 
>otassium  hydroxide  and  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  afford  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess. 
Solution  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  excess."  Br. 

Calcium.— "Solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which,  after  boiling  well 
md  setting  aside  the  mixture,  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  Solution  of  ammonium 
ixalate  gives  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solution  of 
potassium  chromate  gives  no  precipitate."  Br. 

Carbonates  and  Bicarbonates.—"  Dilute  acids  cause  an  effervescence  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
pinch  is  odorless,  and  causes  a  white  precipitate  in  solution  of  lime,  or  in  solution  of  barium  hydroxide, 
oluble  carbonates  afford  a  brownish-red  precipitate  with  test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  bicarbonates 
whitish  precipitate  ;  the  former  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  a  cold  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
he  latter  do  not."  Br. 

Chlorides  or  Hydrochlorides.—"  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  affords  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble 
a  solution  of  ammonia  or  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  but  insoluble  m  nitric  acid.  A  solid  chloride 
r  hydrochloride,  when  subjected  to  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  bichromate,  yields  a 
eddish-brown  distillate,  which  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  resulting  solution  when  nearly  neutralized 
ives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  a  mixed  red 
nd  white  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  of  which  the  red  portion  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
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and  both  portions  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Heated  with  manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  chlo- 
rides or  hydrochlorides  yield  chlorine,  recognizable  by  its  odor  and  by  giving  a  blue  color  with  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  and  mucilage  of  starch."  Br. 

Citrates. — ' '  Citrates  become  charred  when  heated.  Solution  of  calcium  chloride  added  in  excess 
affords,  when  boiled  with  a  neutral  solution  of  a  citrate,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  but  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  in  solutions  of  alkaline  citrates. 
Solution  of  silver  nitrate  causes  in  solutions  of  neutral  citrates  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  solution  of 
ammonia.  A  mirror  is  not  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  when  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  warmed 
(distinction  from  tartrates) ."  Br. 

Copper. — "  Hydrogen  sulphide  or  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  yields  in  solutions  which  are 
not  strongly  acid  a  brownish- black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  almost  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  but  decomposed  and 
dissolved  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  when  freshly  precipitated  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 
Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  gives  a  bulky  light  blue  precipitate  which  becomes  brownish  black  on 
boiling.  The  light  blue  precipitate  is  soluble  in  a  very  large  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  forming  a  blue  solution.  In  the  presence  of  soluble  tartrates  or  citrates  the  light  blue 
precipitate  dissolves  at  once  in  the  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  yielding  a  blue  liquid  which  is  not 
affected  on  boiling.  Dextrose  and  other  sugars  act  similarly,  but  the  resulting  solution,  on  warming, 
affords  a  yellowish-red  to  bright  red  precipitate.  In  the  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  acids  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  produces  no  precipitate,  but  on  the  addition  of  the  reagent  the  solution  becomes 
deep  blue.  Solution  of  ammonia  or  of  ammonium  carbonate  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  neutral  solution 
of  a  copper  salt  gives  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  which  readily  dissolves  in  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  This  blue  coloration  is  perceptible  in  highly  dilute  solutions.  Solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  or  in  very  dilute  solutions  a  reddish-brown 
coloration,  unaffected  by  dilute  acids  but  decomposed  by  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Metallic  iron 
receives  a  reddish  coating  of  copper  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt."  Br. 

Cyanides. — "Solution  of  silver  nitrate  affords  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  in  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  to  a  soluble  cyanide 
be  added  a  few  drops  of  a  mixed  solution  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  then  of  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  lastly  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  results.  Insoluble  cyanides  decom- 
pose when  heated,  evolving  cyanogen,  which  burns  with  a  characteristic  peach-colored  flame."  Br. 

Hydrobromides.— See  "  Bromides,"  page  1735. 

Hydrochlorides.— See  "Chlorides,"  page  1735. 

Iodates.—"  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
when  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  gives  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.  A  mixed  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  tartaric  acid  in  a  solution  of  an  iodate  yields  iodine,  which  affords  a  blue  color  with  mucilage 
of  starch.  Solution  of  barium  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  starch  and  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  a  blue  color  is  produced.' '  Br. 

Iodides. — "Solution  of  silver  nitrate  affords  a  curdy  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
almost  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  Solution  of  mer- 
curous  nitrate  produces  a  green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  Test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride  yields  a  scarlet  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of 
this  reagent,  and  very  soluble  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Solution  of  lead  acetate  causes  a  yellow 
precipitate,  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  From  the  latter  solution  the  pre- 
cipitate separates  in  golden  crystalline  scales  as  the  solution  cools.  Solution  of  copper  sulphate,  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  of  sulphurous  acid,  affords  a  whitish  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution 
of  ammonia,  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  solution  of  chlorine  or  bromine, 
or  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  liberates  iodine.  A  very  minute  quantity 
of  free  iodine  produces  an  intense  blue  coloration  with  mucilage  of  starch.  If  liquid  containing  free 
iodine  be  shaken  with  carbon  bisulphide,  the  iodine  is  dissolved  by  the  carbon  bisulphide  and  communi- 
cates a  violet  color  to  it."  Br. 

Iron. — "  Reactions  common  to  Ferrous  and  Ferric  salts  :  Solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  yields, 
in  neutral  solutions,  a  black  precipitate  soluble  in  cold  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  or  a  white  precipitate  rapidly 
turning  blue,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed  by  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  by 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

Reactions  characteristic  of  Ferrous  salts  :  Hydrogen  sulphide  causes  no  precipitate  in  a  slightly  acid 
solution.  Solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  affords  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decomposed  by  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  (Ferric 
salts  give  a  reddish-brown  coloration  but  no  precipitate  with  this  reagent.)  Ferrous  salts  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  give  a  dull  green  precipitate. 

Reactions  characteristic  of  Ferric  salts  :  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphur. 
Solution  of  ammonium  thiocvanate  produces  a  blood-red  coloration,  which  is  discharged  on  the  addition 
of  test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Solution  of  tannic  acid  yields  a  bluish-black  coloration  or  precipi- 
tate with  ferric  salts,  and,  more  slowly,  with  ferrous  salts.  Solution  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium 
hydroxide  causes  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  not  formed 
m  the  presence  of  citrates  and  tartrates."  Br. 

Lead.— "  Hydrochloric  acid  affords,  except  in  very  weak  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  The  aqueous  solution  as  it  cools  deposits  the  lead  chloride  in  the  crystalline  form. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  in  not  very  strongly  acid  solutions  yields  a  black  precipitate  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide.   It  is  decom- 
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posed  by  boiling  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  being  partly  converted  into  soluble  lead  nitrate  and  partly  into 
I  white  insoluble  lead  sulphate  and  sulphur.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  causes  a  white  precipitate  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  still  less  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate.  Solution  of  potassium  chromate  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  readily  soluble  in 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  in  strong,  hot  nitric  acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid, 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  gives  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  reagent,  but  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonia."  Br. 

Magnesium. — "  Solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  in  the  presence  of  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
affords  no  precipitate.  Solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  or  solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  in  the  presence  of 
ammonium  salts  and  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  Solution  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  or  calcium  hydroxide  causes  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent,  but  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  chloride."  Br. 

Mercury. — "  Eeactions  common  to  Mercurous  and  Mercuric  salts  :  Hydrogen  sulphide  yields  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  and  in  boiling  diluted  nitric  acid.  Copper 
foil  immersed  in  a  solution  free  from  excess  of  nitric  acid  becomes  coated  with  a  deposit  of  mercury 
which  on  rubbing  becomes  bright,  and  from  which  the  mercury  may  be  volatilized  by  heat  and  obtained 
in  globules.  Solution  of  stannous  chloride  reduces  mercuric  salts,  first  to  mercurous  salts  and  then  to 
metallic  mercury. 

Eeactions  characteristic  of  Mercurous  salts  :  Hydrochloric  acid  affords  a  white  precipitate  insoluble 
in  water,  which  is  blackened  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  pro- 
duces a  black  precipitate  of  mercurous  oxide,  and  solution  of  ammonia  a  black  precipitate  of  a  mercurous- 
amido  salt.    Solution  of  potassium  iodide  gives  a  green  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Reactions  characteristic  of  Mercuric  salts  :  Solution  of  ammonia  affords  a  white  precipitate.  Solu- 
tions of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide.  Solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide  produces  a  scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  in  a  considerable 
excess  of  the  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt."  Br. 

Nitrates. — "  Ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  acid  forms  a  stratum  below  the  aqueous  solution,  cause  a  purple  or  brown  coloration  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids.  Nitrates  liberate  red  fumes  when  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  copper. 
Nitrates  discharge  the  color  of  solution  of  indigo  sulphate  containing  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  especially 
if  the  mixture  is  warmed."  Br. 

Nitrites. — "  On  the  addition,  to  a  solution  of  a  nitrite,  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide,  and  mucilage  of  starch,  a  blue  color  is  produced.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  affords 
red  fumes.    Solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  acetic  acid  yield  a  deep  brown  color."  Br. 

Oxalates.—"  Solution  of  calcium  chloride  affords  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  yields  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution  of 
ammonia  and  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  Most  oxalates  are  on  ignition  converted  into  carbonates.  Oxalates 
do  not  char  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  yield  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride."  Br. 

Phosphates  (Ortho-).— "Solution  of  silver  ammonio-nitrate  yields  in  solution  of  ortho-phosphates  a 
light  yellow  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia  and  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  Test- 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  acetate  or  other  acetate,  yields  a  whitish  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solution  of  magnesium  ammonio-sulphate  affords  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate.  Excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate,  containing  much  nitric  acid,  produces,  on 
warming,  a  yellow  precipitate."  Br. 

Potassium.— "Solution  of  platinic  chloride  affords  with  moderately  strong  solutions  of  potassium 
jhloride  (or  with  other  potassium  salts  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  present)  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
which,  upon  ignition,  leaves  a  residue  of  potassium  chloride  and  platinum.  Potassium  compounds 
noistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  communicate  a  violet  coloration  when  introduced,  on  platinum  wire, 
nto  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner."  Br. 

Selenium  and  Tellurium.— "  Selenium  and  Tellurium  may  occur  in  compounds  of  bismuth.  To 
letect  these  elements,  dissolve  the  compound  in  nitric  acid,  add  solution  of  sodium  chloride  or  ammo- 
lium  chloride,  and  dilute  freely  with  water.  The  nitrate  from  the  precipitated  oxychlonde,  mixed  with 
access  of  sodium  sulphite,  should  give  no  precipitate  or  coloration  even  after  twelve  hours.  Br. 

Silica.— "Silica  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  is  not  dissolved  in  a 
lead  of  microcosmic  salt  when  heated  to  fusion  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  The  result  of  its  fusion  with 
ilkaliea  is  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  yielding  a  gelatinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
icid."  Br. 

Silver  "  Hydrochloric  acid  and  other  chlorides  afford  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution 

>f  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Solution  of  potassium  chromate,  in  the  absence  of  chlorides, 
>romides,  and  iodides,  affords  a  red  precipitate."  Br. 

Sodium.^"  Sodium  compounds,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  communicate  a  yellow  coloration 
vhen  introduced,  on  platinum  wire,  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner."  Br. 

Starch.— "When  starch  is  boiled  with  water,  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  affords  a  deep  blue  coloration 
m  the  addition  of  solution  of  iodine.  When  boiled  for  some  minutes  with  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
hloric  acid,  and  then  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed  on  further 
.oiling  after  the  addition  of  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate.  The  varieties  of  starch  may  be  distin- 
uished  by  their  microscopical  characters."  Br. 

Sulphates.— "  Solution  of  barium  chloride  affords  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
cid."  Br. 

Sulphides.-"  The  official  sulphides,  hydrosulphides,  and  sulphurated  compounds  evolve  hydrogen 
ulphide  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphonal  and  thiocyanates  do  not  evolve  hydrogen 
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sulphide  when  treated  in  this  way.  If  fused  with  sodium  carbonate,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
potassium  nitrate,  they  afford  a  mass  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  responds  to  the  tests  for  sul- 
phates." Br. 

Sulphites. — "  Hydrochloric  acid  liberates  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  colorless  gas  with  a  pungent  smell 
of  burning  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  being  added,  hydrogen  sulphide,  recognizable  by  its 
odor,  is  liberated.   Sulphites  decolorize  solution  of  iodine. ' '  Br. 

Tartrates. — "  Tartrates  become  charred  when  heated.  Solution  of  calcium  chloride  added  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  a  neutral  tartrate  affords  a  white  granular  precipitate,  soluble,  when  fresh,  in  cold,  moder- 
ately concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  on  boiling.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  tartaric  acid.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  yields  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  solution  of 
ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is  reduced  on  heating,  and  deposits  metallic  silver 
as  a  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  test-tube.  A  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  acetate  gives  a  white 
precipitate  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions  when  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  well  stirred,  and 
especially  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.) .  If  to  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  or  of  a 
tartrate  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  be  added  a  drop  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  then  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  finally  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  purple  or 
violet  color  will  be  produced. "  Br. 

Tellurium.— See  "Selenium,"  page  1737. 

Thiosulphates. — "  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  and  liberates  sulphurous  anhydride, 
recognizable  by  its  odor.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  liberate  hydrogen  sulphide.  Thiosulphates  decolorize 
solution  of  iodine."  Br. 

Tin. — "  Metallic  zinc  placed  in  a  solution  of  any  tin  salt  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  precipi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  tin  in  metallic  scales  or  as  a  gray  sponge.  The  metal,  separated  from  the  liquid, 
is  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  stannous  chloride, 
gives  with  test-solution  of  mercuric  chloride  a  Avhite  precipitate  of  calomel,  which  becomes  gray  from 
separation  of  metallic  mercury,  if  excess  of  tin  salt  is  present."  Br. 

Zinc. — "Solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  yields  with  neutral,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  with 
alkaline,  solutions  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide  or  of  ammonia  affords  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  either 
reagent.  Solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  produces  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid. "  Br. 

TEST-SOLUTIONS  FOR  VOLUMETRIC  ESTIMATIONS.  Br. 

"  The  following  apparatus  is  required  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  these  solutions.  1.  A  glass  flask 
which,  when  filled  to  a  mark  on  the  neck,  contains  1000  grammes  of  distilled  water  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  G). 
This  flask  is  described  as  the  'one-litre  flask,'  and  is  used  in  ordinary  analytical  operations  to  measure 
1000  cubic  centimetres,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  make  the  measurement  of 
liquids  with  metric  apparatus  which  has  thus  been  graduated  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C).  2.  A  graduated 
cylindrical  jar  which,  when  filled  to  the  zero  mark  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.) ,  contains  1000  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  and  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  taken  as  corresponding  to  10  cubic 
centimetres.  3.  A  burette.  A  graduated  tube  which,  when  filled  to  the  zero  mark  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C), 
holds,  within  the  graduated  portion,  50  grammes  of  distilled  water ;  the  graduated  portion  is  divided 
into  50  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  taken  as  corresponding  to  1  cubic  centimetre,  and  each  such 
div;sion  is  subdivided  into  10  equal  parts.  A  standard  Litre  contains  1  kilogramme  (1000  grammes)  of 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  (39.2°  F.  or  4°  C),  and  at  the  barometric  pressure 
of  760  millimetres  of  mercury.  One-thousandth  part  of  a  standard  Litre  (one  millilitre)  is,  strictly 
speaking,  equivalent  to  1.00016  cubic  centimetres,  or  one  cubic  centimetre  to  0.99984  millilitre.  Any 
litre-measure  or  other  piece  of  volumetric  apparatus  not  actually  marked  '  60°  F.'  or  '  15.5°  C  is  to  be 
taken  as  having  reference  to  the  standard  Litre  graduated  at  39.2°  F.  or  4°  C.  Volumetric  solutions, 
before  being  used,  should  be  shaken,  in  order  that  they  may  be  throughout  of  uniform  strength.  They 
should  also  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Iodine. —  (Iodine,  I  =  125.9.)  "  Iodine,  12.59  grammes  ;  Potassium  Iodide, 
18  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  Iodine  should  be  pure.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  mixing  the  official  '  Iodum '  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  dry  potassium  iodide,  resubliming, 
and  having  the  resulting  crystals  for  a  few  hours  under  a  glass  shade  placed  over  a  dish  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Put  the  Iodine  and  the  Potassium  Iodide  (which  should  be  pure) ,  with  about 
20  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water,  into  the  one-litre  flask  ;  gently  agitate  until  solution  is  complete; 
then  dilute  the  solution  with  Distilled  Water  until  it  measures  1000  cubic  centimetres.  The  strength  of 
this  Solution  should  be  verified  by  the  aid  of  pure  arsenious  anhydride,  pure  barium  thiosulphate,  or 
other  suitable  substance,  and  the  Solution  (a)  be  either  strengthened  or  diluted,  so  that  1000  cubic  centi- 
metres shall  contain  exactly  12.59  grammes  of  iodine;  or  (b)  have  its  actual  strength  noted,  so  that  calcu- 
lations may  be  made  accordingly  when  the  Solution  is  used.' '  Br. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Fotassium  Bichromate.  — (Potassium  Bichromate,  K2O2O7  =  292.3.) 
"  Potassium  Bichromate,  4.87  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Put  the  Potassium  Bi- 
chromate into  the  one-litre  flask  ;  dissolve  it  in  about  half  a  litre  of  Distilled  Water  ;  dilute  the  solution 
with  Distilled  Water  until  it  has  the  exact  bulk  of  1000  cubic  centimetres.  100  cubic  centimetres  of  tins 
solution  yield  0.0794  gramme  of  oxygen,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  converting  0.556  gramme  of  iron  from 
the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state.  The  strength  of  this  Solution  should  be  verified  by  the  aid  of  pure  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate,  or  other  trustworthy  substance,  and  the  Solution  (a)  be  either  strengthened  or  diluted, 
so  that  1000  cubic  centimetres  shall  contain  exactly  4.87  grammes  of  potassium  bichromate  ;  or  (b)  have  its 
actual  strength  noted,  so  that  calculations  may  be  made  accordingly  when  the  Solution  is  used."  Br. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Silver  Nitrate.— (Silver  Nitrate,  AgN03  =  168.69.)  "Silver  Nitrate, 
16.869  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.   Put  the  Silver  Nitrate  into  the  one-litre  flask , 
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dissolve  it  in  about  half  a  litre  of  Distilled  Water;  dilute  the  solution  with  Distilled  Water  until  it  has 
the  exact  bulk  of  1000  cubic  centimetres.  The  Solution  should  be  kept  in  an  opaque  stoppered  bottle. 
The  strength  of  this  Solution  should  be  verified  by  the  aid  of  pure  sodium  chloride  or  solution  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  of  known  strength,  and  the  Solution  (a)  be  either  strengthened  or  diluted,  so  that  1000 
cubic  centimetres  shall  contain  exactly  16.869  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  ;  or  (b)  have  its  actual  strength 
noted,  so  that  calculations  may  be  made  accordingly  when  the  Solution  is  used."  Br. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide — (Sodium  Hydroxide,  NaOH  =  39.76.)  "Purified 
Sodium  Hydroxide,  42  grammes;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Purified  Sodium 
Hydroxide  in  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water.  Fill  a  burette  with  the  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  cautiously  drop  this  into  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  as  indicated  by  litmus.  Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
(n)  of  the  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  used,  and  having  then  introduced  800  cubic  centimetres  of  it 
into  a  graduated  jar,  augment  this  quantity  by  the  addition  of  water,  until  it  becomes  800  X  100  -£-  n 
cubic  centimetres.  1000  cubic  centimetres  then  contain  exactly  39.76  grammes  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
A  decinormal  volumetric  solution  of-  sodium  hydroxide  may  be  prepared  by  adding,  to  100  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  above  volumetric  solution,  sufficient  Distilled'  Water  to  produce  1000  cubic  centimetres. 
Alcoholic  solutions,  normal  and  decinormal. — Alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  may,  when  necessary,  be  used  as 
the  solvent.  An  equivalent  proportion  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH  =  55.71,  may  in  certain  cases  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  sodium  hydroxide."  Br. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate.—  (Sodium  Thiosulphate,  crystallized,  Na2S203,5H20 
246.44.)  "  Sodium  Thiosulphate,  in  crystals,  28  grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dis- 
olve  the  Sodium  Thiosulphate  in  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  Distilled  Water.  Fill  a  burette  with  this 
olution,  and  drop  it  cautiously  into  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine,  until  only 
a  faint  brown  or  yellow  color  remains.  Add  mucilage  of  starch  and  continue  the  addition  of  the  thiosul- 
jhate  solution  until  the  blue  color  is  discharged.  Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  (n)  required  to 
roduce  this  effect ;  then  put  800  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  solution  into  a  graduated  jar,  and  augment 
quantity  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water  until  it  amounts  to  800  X  100  -=-  n  cubic  centimetres. 
000  cubic  centimetres  then  contain  exactly  24.644  grammes  of  sodium  thiosulphate."  Br. 
Volumetric  Solution  of  Sulphuric  Acid. —  (Sulphuric  Acid,  PI2SO4  =  97.34.)  "Sulphuric  Acid, 
grammes  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dilute  the  Sulphuric  Acid  with  900  cubic  centimetres 
Distilled  Water  ;  cool.  Prepare  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  by  heating  pure  sodium  bicarbo- 
ate  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Make  a  solution  of  1.053  grammes  of  the 
odium  carbonate,  and  add  to  it  from  a  burette  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  until  exact  neutrality  is 
btained,  taking  care  to  boil  off  the  carbonic  anhydride.  Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  (n); 
en  put  900  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a  graduated  jar,  and  augment  this 
uantity  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water  until  it  amounts  to  900  X  20  -r-  n  cubic  centimetres.  1000 
ibic  centimetres  then  contain  exactly  48.67  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  decinormal  volumetric  solu- 
of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  adding,  to  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  above  volumetric 
lution,  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  produce  1000  cubic  centimetres."  Br. 

INDICATORS  OF  THE  TERMINATION  OF  REACTIONS  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ESTIMATIONS. 
Mucilage  of  Starch. — "  It  gives  an  intensely  blue  color  with  iodine,  at  ordinary  temperatures."  Br. 
Solution  of  Litmus.—"  It  gives  a  red  color  with  acids  and  a  blue  color  with  alkalies.    It  is  not  dis- 
ctly  reddened  by  boric  acid.   It  is  reddened  bv  moist  carbonic  anhydride;  hence,  when  estimating  a 
rbonate  with  a  volumetric  solution  of  an  acid,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  the  neutral 
of  the  litmus  after  the  liquid  under  examination  has  been  well  boiled."  Br. 

Solution  of  Methyl  Orange.— "  It  gives  a  pink  color  with  mineral  acids  and  a  faint  yellow  color 
ith  alkalies.  It  is  a  trustworthy  indicator  of  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  reddened  by  moist  carbonic 
hydride  or  boric  acid."  Br. 

Solution  of  Neutral  Potassium  Chromate.— "  It  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  but  not 
hile  any  soluble  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  is  present."  Br. 
Solution  of  PhenoUPhthalein.—"  It  gives  a  red  color  with  alkalies,  which  is  discharged  by  acids, 
is  the  most  trustworthy  indicator  of  excess  of  organic  acids.  It  does  not  accurately  indicate  the  point 
neutralization  of  ammonia  with  an  acid.  For  the  latter,  Tincture  of  Cochineal  is  an  appropriate  mdi- 
tor."  Br. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Ferricyanide.— "  It  gives  an  intensely  blue  precipitate  or  coloration  with 
rous  salts,  but  none  with  ferric  salts."  Br. 

ART  OF  PRESCRIBING  MEDICINES. 

The  art  of  prescribing  medicines,  i.e.,  of  adapting  them  to  the  treatment  of  individual  cases,  is  one  of 
lme  importance,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  fully  discussed  in  a  work  like  the 
sent.    As  explanatory  of  our  own  text,  and  as  affording  some  guidance  to  the  young  practitioner,  and 
0,  to  the  apothecary  in  interpreting  prescriptions,  we  offer  a  few  remarks,  with  practical  examples. 
1.  Dose  of  Medicines.— In  this  work  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  dose  for  adults  are  usually  given 
each  article.     In  interpreting  these  doses  the  practitioner  should  remember  that  it  is  rarely  proper  to 
in  with  the  amount  stated  as  maximum,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  dose  will  only  m 
ceptional  cases  produce  the  full  physiological  effect  of  the  remedy.     When  a  powerful  remedy  is  being 
d^and  adecided  effect  is  desired,  it  is  best  to  commence  with  the  smaller  dose  and  to  increase  cautiously, 
ere  are  various  circumstances  modifying  the  dose  which  demand  attention 

Age. -The  young  require  a  smaller  dose  than  those  of  maturity  ;  and  the  old  though  their  systems  are, 
haps,  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  medicines  than  those  of  the  middle-aged,  cannot  bear  an  equally 
cible  impression  from  depressing  remedies. 
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The  following  rule  of  Young  is  almost  universally  adopted. 

"  For  children  under  twelve  years,  the  doses  of  most  medicines  must  be  diminished  in  the  proportion 
of  the  age  to  the  age  increased '.by  twelve  ;  thus,  at  two  years  to  \;  viz.,  +2  =  y.  At  twenty-one  the 
full  dose  may  be  given." 

To  the  above  rule  some  exceptions  are  offered  in  particular  medicines.  Thus,  purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
and  diuretics  must  usually  be  given  to  children  in  larger,  and  narcotics  in  smaller,  doses  than  those  called 
for  by  Young's  rule.  A  babe  six  months  old  will  often  not  be  affected  by  one-fourth  the  adult  dose  of 
castor  oil,  or  one-sixth  the  dose  of  calomel,  but  will  not  bear  well  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  the  dose  of 
opium. 

Sex,  Temperament,  and  Idiosyncrasy. — Females  usually  require  somewhat  smaller  doses  than  males, 
and  persons  of  sanguine  temperament  than  the  phlegmatic.  Constitutional  peculiarities,  called  idiosyn- 
crasies, often  exist  in  individuals,  rendering  them  more  than  usually  susceptible  or  unsusceptible  to  the 
action  of  certain  remedies,  the  dose  of  which  must  be  modified  accordingly.  Thus,  in  some  persons  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel  will  excite  salivation,  while  in  others  scarcely  any  quantity  which  can  be  safely 
administered  will  produce  this  effect.  Sometimes,  moreover,  a  medicine  operates  on  an  individual  in  a 
manner  wholly  different  from  its  ordinary  mode.  In  all  such  cases  experience  is  the  only  sure  guide, 
and  when  a  physician  is  called  to  a  patient,  not  before  known,  careful  inquiries  should  always  be  made. 

Habit. — Generally  speaking,  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  medicines  is  diminished  by  their  fre- 
quent and  continued  use,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  impression,  the  quantity  must  be  regularly 
increased.    This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  narcotics,  which  are  sometimes  borne  in  enormous  , 
doses  by  those  habituated  to  their  use.    It  is  a  good  practical  rule  in  prescribing,  when  circumstances  J 
demand  the  continuance,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  of  some  particular  effect,  to  vary  the  medicine,  1 
and  employ  successively  several  with  the  same  general  powers,  so  as  not  too  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  action  of  any  individual  remedy.  A  patient  accustomed  to  one  narcotic  is  usually  found 
blunted  towards  other  cognate  medicines. 

2.  Mode  of  administering  Medicines. — This  has  reference  both  to  the  combination  of  medicines 
with  one  another,  and  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

Simplicity  in  prescription  is  always  desirable.    Eemedies  should  never  be  mixed  together  without  a  I 
definite  purpose.    Those  exceedingly  complex  prescriptions,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  of  which  the  i 
ingredients  were  so  numerous  as  to  render  altogether  impossible  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  bearing  on 
each  other,  or  of  their  effects  on  disease,  have  been  generally  abandoned  by  modern  practitioners.  The 
only  ground  upon  which  any  of  them  can  be  justifiably  retained  is  that,  by  very  frequent  trials,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  in  various  states  of  disease,  their  influence  on  the  system  may  have  been  fully 
ascertained,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  single  remedy  than  a  compound  of  I 
many.    A  brief  enunciation  of  a  few  general  principles  in  regard  to  the  art  of  combination  may  be  useful,  \ 

Remedies  of  the  same  general  character  may  be  given  in  connection,  in  order  to  increase  their  energy, 
or'to  render  their  action  more  certain.    It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  substances  thus  combined  will 
often  act  vigorously,  when,  severally,  they  would  produce  comparatively  little  effect,  and  it  sometimes  ; 
happens  that,  while  their  activity  is  augmented,  they  are  rendered  less  irritating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  || 
drastic  cathartics. 

Different  medicines  are  very  often  mixed  together,  in  order  to  meet  different  and  coexisting  indications, 
without  any  reference  to  the  influence  which  they  may  reciprocally  exert  on  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  A 
same  patient  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  debility  of  stomach  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  connected  • 
with  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  To  answer  the  indications  presented  by  these  morbid  condi-  I 
tions,  we  may  properly  combine,  in  the  same  dose,  a  tonic,  cathartic,  and  mercurial  alterative.  For  I 
similar  reasons  we  often  unite  tonics,  purgatives,  and  ernmenagogues,  anodynes  and  diaphoretics,  emetica  \i 
and  cathartics,  antacids,  astringents,  and  tonics. 

Medicines  acting  differently  in  certain  respects  are  combined  to  modify  each  other's  powers,  or  to  gain 
strength  at  some  especial  point  where  their  actions  overlap.    In  this  way  seemingly  new  powers  are  some-  I 
times  developed,  and  those  previously  existing  are  greatly  increased.   Examples  of  such  a  result  are  I 
afforded  in  the  official  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  which  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  either  of  its  constituents.    The  effects  of  one  medicine  are,  in  numerous  instances,  increased  by 
the  influence  of  another  in  augmenting  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  action.  Thus, 
bitters  enable  cathartics  to  operate  in  smaller  doses  ;  purgatives  awaken  the  dormant  susceptibility  to  the  J 
action  of  mercury.    In  some  instances,  the  action  of  one  medicine  is  promoted  by  that  of  another  appar-  I 
ently  of  a  nature  wholly  opposite.    Thus,  when  calomel  and  opium  are  given  in  colic,  the  purgative   j  ; 
operation  of  the  former  is  facilitated  by  the  relaxation  of  intestinal  spasm  produced  by  the  latter.   Medi-  I 
cines  in  addition  to  the  effects  for  which  they  are  administered,  very  frequently  produce  disagreeable  ;J 
symptoms,  which  may  be  moderated  or  altogether  prevented  by  combination  with  other  medicines,  and  j  I 
this  object  may  usually  be  accomplished  without  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  the  remedial  influence  j  i 
desired.    Thus,  the  griping  produced  by  cathartics,  and  the  nausea  by  these  and  various  other  medicines,  »J  *! 
may  be  often  corrected  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  aromatics.    To  cover  the  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  ot  j  I  \ 
certain  medicines,  and  to  afford  a  convenient  vehicle  for  their  administration,  are  also  important  objects  1 1 
of  combination,  as  upon  these  circumstances  often  depend  the  acceptability  of  the  medicine  to  the  stomach,  j  I  » 
and  even  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  patient  to  swallow  it.    Substances  should  be  preferred  as  vehicles  I  , 
which  are  calculated  to  render  the  medicine  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  in  other  ways  to  j 
correct  its  disagreeable  effects  ;  as  syrups  for  powders,  the  aromatic  waters  for  medicines  given  in  the  form  1 1 
of  mixture,  and  carbonic-acid  water  for  the  neutral  salts.  .  j 

But,  in  the  mixing  of  medicines,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  neither  chemically  nor  physio-,  j 
logically  incompatible  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  such  as  will  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce;  J  j 
new  and  unexpected  combinations,  nor  such  as  will  exert  contrary  and  opposite  effects  upon  the  system.;  j  \ 
Thus,  when  the  operation  of  an  acid  is  desired,  an  alkali  should  not  be  given  at  the  same  time,  as  they  j 
unite  to  form  a  third  substance  entirely  different  from  either ;  nor  should  a  soluble  salt  of  lime,  banum,|  •] 
or  lead  be  given  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate,  as  decomposition  would  ensue,  with  the  pro-;  I 
duction  of  an  inert  compound.    So,  also,  in  relation  to  physiological  incompatibility,  diaphoretics  and;  ... 
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diuretics  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  united  with  a  view  to  their  respective  effects,  as  these  are  to  a 
certain  extent  incompatible,  one  being  diminished  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  other. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  we  may  advantageously  combine  medicines  with  a  view  to  their 
chemical  reaction,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  effervescing  draught,  and  circumstances  sometimes  call  for  the 
union  of  remedies  apparently  opposite,  as  in  the  case  of  colic  before  alluded  to,  in  which  opium  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  purgatives.  Still,  such  combinations  should  never  be  formed  unless  with 
a  full  understanding  of  their  effects. 

The  form  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited  is  often  an  object  of  considerable  importance.  By  variation 
in  this  respect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  the  taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  we  are  frequently  enabled  to  secure  the  favorable  operation  of  remedies,  which,  without  such 
attention,  might  prove  useless  or  injurious.  Medicines  may  be  given  in  the  solid  state,  as  in  the  form  of 
powder,  pill,  troche,  or  electuary  ;  in  the  state  of  mixture,  in  which  a  solid  is  suspended  in  a  liquid,  or  one 
liquid  is  mechanically  mixed  with  another  in  which  it  is  insoluble  ;  or  in  the  state  of  solution,  under 
which  may  be  included  the  various  forms  of  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  fluidextract,  wine,  vinegar, 
syrup,  honey,  and  oxymel. 

In  writing  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  neatness,  order,  and  precision  should  always  be  observed  ;  as 
independently  of  the  pleasing  moral  effect,  a  positive  practical  advantage  results  in  the  greater  accuracy 
which  the  habit  of  attending  to  them  gives  to  the  prescriber,  and  the  comparative  certainty  which  they 
afford  that  his  directions  will  be  strictly  complied  with.  As  a  general  rule,  when  medicines  are  combined 
prescription,  the  most  important  should  come  first  in  order,  next  the  adjuvant  or  corrigent,  and  lastly 
the  vehicle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  important  to  indicate  to  the  pharmacist  the  succession  in  which 
the  subtances  should  be  combined,  and  this  may  render  convenient  a  deviation  from  the  order  above  men- 
tioned. The  physician  should  always  be  careful  either  to  write  out  the  full  name  of  the  medicine,  or  to 
employ  such  abbreviations  as  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Fatal  mistakes  have  been  occasioned  by  a  neglect 
of  this  precaution.  The  following  table  and  formulas  explain  and  illustrate  the  signs,  abbreviations,  and 
methods  habitually  used  in  prescribing. 

Table  of  Sign*  and  Abbreviations. 


R 

Recipe. 

Take. 

Collyr. 

Collyrium. 

An  eye- water. 

aa. 

Ana. 

Of  each. 

Cong. 

Congius  vel  congii. 

A  gallon  or  gallons. 

lb 

Libra  vel  libra?. 

A  pound  or  pounds. 

Decoct. 

Decoctum. 

A  decoction. 

I 

Uncia  vel  uncise. 

An  ounce  or  ounces. 

Ft. 

Fiat. 

Make. 

5 

Drachma  vel 

A  drachm  or 

Garg. 

Gargarysma. 

A  gargle. 

drachma?. 

drachms. 

Gm. 

Gramme  or  gram. 

15.5  grains. 

9 

Scrupulus  vel  scru- 

A  scruple  or 

Gr. 

Granum  vel  grana. 

A  grain  or  grains. 

puli. 

scruples. 

Gtt. 

Gutta  vel  gutta?. 

A  drop  or  drops. 

0 

Octarius  vel  octarii. 

A  pint  or  pints. 

Haust. 

Haustus. 

A  draught. 

|i 

Fluiduncia  vel 

A  fluidounce  or 

Infus. 

Infusum. 

An  infusion. 

fluiduncise. 

fluidounces. 

M. 

Misce. 

Mix. 

Fluidrachma  vel 

A  fluidrachm  or 

Mass. 

Massa. 

A  mass. 

fluidrachrnse. 

fluidrachms. 

Mist. 

Mistura. 

A  mixture. 

"1 

Minimum  vel 

A  minim  or 

Pil. 

Pilula  vel  pilulse. 

A  pill  or  pills. 

minima. 

minims. 

Pulv. 

Pulvis  vel  pulveres. 

A  powder  or 

Cc. 

Cubic  centimeter. 

About  16  minims. 

Quantum  sufficit. 

powders. 

Chart. 

Chartula  vel  char- 

A  small  paper  or 

Q.  S. 

A  sufficient  quan- 

tulse. 

papers. 

Signa. 

tity. 

Coch. 

Cochlear  vel  coch- 

A  spoonful  or 

S. 

Write. 

learia. 

spoonfuls. 

Ss. 

Semis. 

A  half. 

Zinci  Sulphatis 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanhas,  aa,  gr.  xx. 
Fiat  pulvis. 

8.  To  be  taken  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened 
ater. 

An  active  emetic  to  he  used  in  narcotic  and 
;her  forms  of  poisoning. 

Pulveris  Jalapa?  gr.  x\ 
Potassii  Bitartratis  5  ii. 
Misce. 

S.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 
A  hydragogue  cathartic,  used  in  dropsy,  in 
rofulous  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  when  it 
necessary  to  induce  watery  stools. 

Sulphuris  i. 
Potassii  Bitartratis  3 ii- 
Misce. 

8.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 
A  laxative  used  for  hemorrhoids  and  cutane- 
m  diseases. 


Examples  of  Common  Extemporaneous  Prescriptions 
Powders. 
R 


Pulveris  Rhei  gr.  x. 
Magnesia?  ^ss. 
Fiat  pulvis. 

S.  To  be  taken  in  syrap  or  molasses. 
A  laxative  and  antacid,  used  in  diarrhoea,  dys- 
pepsia, etc. 

R    Potassii  Nitratis  Jji. 

Antimonii  et  Potassii  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  vi. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  in  syrup  or 
molasses. 

A  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative,  used 
in  bilious  fevers  ;  usually  called  nitrous  powders. 

R    Pulveris  Calumba? 

Pulveris  Zingiberis  aa,  .^i. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  hi  syrup  or 
molasses. 

A  tonic,  used  in  dyspepsia. 
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R    Pulveris  Aloes 

Pulveris  Rhei  aa.,  3  ss. 
Olei  Caryophylli  gtt.  x. 
Saponis  gr.  xx. 

Misce,  et  cum  aqua  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  viginti 
dividenda. 

S.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  daily,  at  bedtime  or 
before  a  meal. 

An  excellent  laxative  in  habitual  constipation. 

R    Pulveris  Aloes 

Extracti  Quassia?  aa,  3  i. 
Olei  Anisi  ti\,x. 
Syrupi  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  triginta  dividenda. 
S.  Two  to  be  taken  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
a  day. 

A  laxative,  tonic,  and  carminative,  useful  in 
dyspepsia. 


R    Pulveris  Scillas  gr.  xx. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  x. 
Pulveris  Acacias, 
Syrupi  aa,  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  decern  dividenda. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

A  diuretic  and  alterative,  much  used  in  dropsy, 
especially  when  complicated  with  organic  visceral 
disease. 

R    Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  xii. 
Pulveris  Opii  gr.  i. 
Pulveris  Acacias 

Syrupi,  aa,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  sex 
dividenda. 

S.  One  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

An  astringent  much  employed  in  haemoptysis 
and  uterine  hemorrhage. 


Mixtures. 


R 


Magnesias  3L 
Syrupi  f  3  i. 
Tere  simul,  et  affunde 
Aquas  Acidi  Carbonici  f  giv. 
Fiat  haustus. 

S.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  the  mixture 
being  well  shaken. 

An  agreeable  magnesia  mixture. 

R    Mannas  3L 

Fceniculi  contusi  55  i. 

Aquas  bullientis  f  3  iv. 

Fiat  infusum  et  cola  ;  dein  adjice. 

Magnesii  Carbonatis  3  ii. 

Ft.  mist. 

S.  One-third  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours  till  it  operates. 

R    Olei  Eicini  f  3  iss. 

Tincturas  Opii  rt\xxx. 

Pulveris  Acacias 

Sacchari  aa,  3  ii. 

Aquas  Menthas  Viridis  f  3  iv. 

Acaciam  et  saccharum  cum  paululo  aquas  men- 
thas tere  ;  dein  oleum  adjice,  et  iterum  tere  ;  den- 
ique  aquam  reliquam  paulatim  infunde,  et  omnia 
misce. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour  or 
two  hours  till  it  operates. 

Used  as  a  gentle  laxative  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.    It  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 

oleaginous  mixture. 


R    Acidi  Nitrosi  f  3  i. 
Tincturas  Opii  gtt.  xl. 
Aquas  Camphoras  f  3  viii. 
Misce. 

S.  One-fourth  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Hope's  camphor  mixture,  used  in  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  cholera. 

Effervescing  Draught. 

R    Potassii  Carbonatis  3  it 
Aquas  f  3  iv. 
Solve. 

Or, 

R    Potassii  Bicarbonatis  3  iii. 
Aquas  f  3  iv. 
Solve. 

S.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  to  the 
same  quantity  of  lemon  or  lime  juice,  previously 
mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  water  ;  and  give  the 
mixture  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  every  hour 
or  two  hours. 

An  excellent  diaphoretic  and  anti-emetic  in 
fever  with  nausea  or  vomiting.  If  morphine  is 
needed,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  the  lemon  juice. 
It  is  precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions. 


R    Magnesii  Sulphatis  3  i. 
Syrupi  Limonis  f  3  i. 
Aquas  Acidi  Carbonici  f  §  vi. 
Misce. 

S.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught. 
An  agreeable  mode  of  administering  mag 
nesium  sulphate. 


Solutions. 

R    Quininas  Sulphatis  gr.  xii.  > 

Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici  gtt.  xxiv. 
Syrupi  f  3  ss. 

Aquas  Menthas  Piperitas  f  3L 
IVXisco 

S.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour  or  two 
hours. 

A  good  mode  of  administering  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine in  solution. 


R    Sennas  3  iii. 

Magnesii  Sulphatis 
Mannas  aa,  gss. 
Fceniculi  zi. 
Aquas  bullientis  Oss. 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter  clauso,  et  cola. 
S.  A  teacupful  to  be  taken  every  four  or  five 
hours  till  it  operates. 

An  excellent  purgative  in  febrile  complaints. 


Infusions. 


R  Calumbas  contusae 
Zingiberis  contusi 
Sennas  55  iii 

Aquas  bullientis  Oi.  . 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter  clauso,  et  cola. 

S.  A  wineglassful  to  be  taken  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  or  less  frequently  if  it  operates  too  much. 

An  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia  with  consti- 
pation and  flatulence. 
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METRIC  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  more  general  use  of  the  metric  system,  prescriptions  written  according  to  thi8 
method  have  been  frequently  employed,  especially  in  sections  of  our  country  inhabited  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  use  the  system,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Europe.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  its  principles  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  weights  and  measures,  page  1745.  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  are  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  called  respectively  gr avimetric  and  volumetric;  in  the 
gravimetric  plan,  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  abroad,  no  measures  of  capacity  are  employed,  weights 
being  alone  used,  the  unit  of  weight,  the  gramme,  and  its  subdivisions  constituting  the  sole  weights. 
This  method  is  objected  to  by  many,  who  are  habituated  to  the  usual  American  practice  of  measuring 
instead  of  weighing  liquids,  and  the  volumetric  method,  in  which  liquids  are  measured,  is  preferred,  the 
unit  of  measure  selected  being  the  cubic  centimeter  (abbreviated  Cc,  and  sometimes  called  fluigramme), 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  gramme  of  water  at  4°  C.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  volu- 
metric method  is  that  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the  patient  can  take  the  dose  by  weight ; 
teaspoons,  tablespoons,  or  graduated  glasses  are  used  altogether  for  administering  liquid  medicines,  and 
would  be  an  almost  impracticable  task  for  the  practitioner  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  chloroform,  ether,  glycerin,  syrups,  water,  and  other  liquids,  yet  this  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  accurate  dosage  if  the  gravimetric  method  were  adopted  ;  and  in 
addition  the  pharmacist  would  be  compelled  to  weigh  the  liquids  in  compounding  prescriptions,  a 
troublesome  innovation,  or  to  calculate  the  corresponding  volume  of  each  liquid  if  graduated  measures 
were  used.  Arabic  numerals  are  exclusively  employed  in  metric  formula^  arranged  in  a  column  opposite 
the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  ;  this  custom  should  never  be  deviated  from,  as  it  is  one 
the  means  of  recognizing  metric  prescriptions.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  various 
forms  of  metric  prescriptions  in  general  use,  but  it  is  very  important  that  but  one  of  these  forms  should 
be  adopted  and  adhered  to  if  the  merits  of  the  system  are  to  be  fully  realized.  We  decidedly  prefer  form 
Number  1. 

PILLS. 


Form  Number  1, 

Gramma. 

Pulv.  Aloes  2 

Pulv.  Rhei  15 

Olei  Caryophylli   .  6 

Saponis  1  '25 

Make  twenty  pills. 


The  advantages  of  the  decimal  line 
re  that  the  decimal  dot  is  abolished 

th  its  dangerous  complications,  for  a 
pot  or  a  fly-speck  on  the  prescription 
aper  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
uantity  of  an  ingredient  ten  times,  and 

e  use  of  the  decimal  line  is  familiar 

all  who  use  a  dollar  and  cents  column. 


Form  Number  1. 

( Volumetric.) 


Gm. 
Cc. 
30 


Magnesiae  Sulph  

Acid.  Sulph.  Dil  

Syrup.  Limonis   30 

Aquae  180 

Make  a  draught. 


Form  Number  2. 


Jfc  Pulv.  Aloes  2. 

Pulv.  Rhei  1.5 

Olei  Caryophylli  6 

Saponis  1.25 

Make  twenty  pills. 


This  form  is  used  frequently,  because 
of  the  familiarity  with  the  arithmetical 
method  of  using  a  dot  to  denote  a  deci- 
mal fraction,  and  where  metric  pre- 
scriptions are  altogether  in  use,  as  in 
Continental  Europe,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  indicating  the  denomination, 
gramme  being  always  understood. 

LIQUIDS. 
Form  Number  2. 

( Gravimetric. ) 


Vk  Magnesiae  Sulph   30. 

Acid.  Sulph.  Dil  6 

Syrup.  Limonis   30. 

Aquae  ISO- 
Make  a  draught. 


Form  Number  3. 

Pulv.  Aloes  2  Gm. 

Pulv.  Rhei  1.5  Gm. 

Olei  Caryophylli  6  Gm. 

Saponis  1.25  Gm. 

Make  twenty  pills. 

This  form  is  an  improvement  on  Num- 
ber 2,  and  would  be  far  superior  to  it  for 
use  in  this  country,  where  prescriptions 
written  in  the  old  systems  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  used  ;  for  uext  to  writing  out 
in  full  the  word  gramme,  the  indication 
of  the  unusual  quantity  by  underscoring 
will  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  grain. 


Form  Number  3. 

( Volumetric. ) 

Magnesiae  Sulph   30  Gm. 

Acid.  Sulph.  Dil  6  Cc. 

Syrup.  Limonis   30  Cc. 

Aquae  180  Cc. 

Make  a  draught. 
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Pound, 
ft  1 


APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT.  11.  S. 

Troyounces.        Drachms.  Scruples. 


12 
31 


=  96 


5  1 


288 
24 

3 

d  i 


Troy  Grains. 
5760 
480 
60 
gr.  20 


The  Imperial  Standard, Troy  weight,  at  present  recognized  by  the  British  laws,  corresponds  with  the 
pothecaries'  weight  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  grains ;  but  differs  from  it  in  the  division  of  the  ounce, 
hich,  according  to  the  former  scale,  contains  twenty  pennyweights,  each  weighing  twenty-four  grains. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT.  Br. 

Ounces.  Drachms.        Troy  Grains. 

16       =       256       =  7000 
oz.  1       =        16       =  487.5 

dr.  1       =     gr.  27.34375 

Relative  Value  of  Troy  and  A  voirdupois  Weights. 
Pounds.  Pound.  Ounces. 

=  0.822857  Avoirdupois  =0  13 


Pound, 
ftl 


Pound. 
1  Troy 


1  Avoirdupois    =  1.215277  Troy 


Grains. 

72.5 
280 
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Gallon. 
Cong.  1 


APOTHECARIES'  OR  WINE  MEASURE. 

Pints.  Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms. 


0  1 


128 
16 


1024 
128 


U.  S. 
Minims. 
61440 
7680 
480 
ti\,  60 


Gallon. 
1 


i3  1 

IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Adopted  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
Pints.  Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms.  Minims. 

8  ==  160  =  1280  =  76800 
1         =  20         =  160         =  9600 

1         =  8         =  480 

1         =  60 
Relative  Value  of  Apothecaries'  and  Imperial  Measure. 


Cubic  Inches. 
231 
28.875 
1.8047 
.2256 


Apothecaries'  Measure. 

1  gallon 
1  pint 

1  fluidounce 
1  fluidrachm 
1  minim 

Imperial  Measure. 

1  gallon 
1  pint 

1  fluidounce 
1  fluidrachm 
1  minim 


Pints. 
6 


Imperial  Measure. 

Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms. 
13  2 
16  5 
1  0 
1 


Gallon. 
1 


Pints. 
1 
1 


Minims. 
23 
18 
20 
2.5 
1.04 

Apothecaries'  Measure. 

Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms.  Minims. 
9  5  8 

3  1  38 

7  41 
58 
0.96 


Relative  Value  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Distilled  Water  at  25° C.  (77° F.] 
1.  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measure. 


1  pound 
1  ounce 
1  drachm 
1  scruple 
1  grain 


0.79188319  pint 
1.0558489  fluidounces 
1.0558489  fluidrachms 


Pints. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Fluidounces. 
12 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Fluidrachms. 
5 
0 

1 

0 
0 


Minims. 
21.6629 
26.8975 

3.3509 
21.1170 

1.0558 


2.  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Measure  in  Apothecaries'  Weight. 


lb 

s 

5 

» 

Gr. 

Grains. 

1  gallon 

10.1025000  pounds  = 

10 

1 

1 

2 

10.4  = 

58190.400 

1  pint 

1.2628125  pounds  = 

1 

3 

1 

0 

13.80  = 

7273.8000 

1  fluidounce 

0.94710937  ounce 

0 

0 

7 

1 

14.61  = 

454.61251 

1  fluidrachm 

0.94710937  drachm  = 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16.83 

56.8266 

1  minim 

0.94710937  grain  = 

.9471 

3.  Value  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measure. 

Pints.        Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms. 
1  pound  0.96235805  pint  =  0  15  3 

1  ounce         =         0.96235805  fluidounce  0  0  7 

4.  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Measure  in  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1  gallon  =      8.312914285  pounds. 

1  pint  ==       1.039114285  pounds. 

1  fluidounce     =      1.039114285  ounces. 

5.  Value  of  Imperial  Measure  in  Apothecaries'  and  Avoirdupois  Weights. 


Minims. 
10.9098 
41.9319 


Imperial  Measure. 
1  gallon  = 
1  pint  = 
1  fluidounce 
1  fluidrachm  = 
1  minim  - 


Apothecaries'  Weight. 
121b    1§    63    2B  Ogr. 
I       6  1 
7 


10 
17.5 
14.69 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 
10  ft)    0  OZ. 
1  4 
1 


Grains. 
70,000 
8,750 
437.5 
54.69 
.91 


Cubic  Inches. 
277.27384 
34.65923 
1.73296 
0.21662 
0.00361 


1  The  weight  of  a  fluidounce  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  according  to  the  Table  of  Weight  and  Volume  Relations  in  the  IT.  S. 

Pharmacopoeia  8th  Rev.  is  454.6  grains. 
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In  converting  the  weights  of  liquids  heavier  or  lighter  than  water  into  measures,  or  conversely,  a  cor- 
rection must  be  made  for  specific  gravity.  In  converting  weights  into  measures,  the  calculator  may  proceed 
as  if  the  liquid  was  water,  and  the  obtained  measure  will  be  to  the  true  measure  inversely  as  the  specific 
gravity.  In  the  converse  operation,  of  turning  measures  into  weights,  the  same  assumption  may  be  made, 
and  the  obtained  weight  will  be  to  the  true  weight  directly  as  the  specific  gravity. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  French  metric  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  employing,  as  the  unit  of  all  measures,  whether 
of  length,  capacity,  or  weight,  a  uniform  unchangeable  standard,  adopted  from  nature,  the  multiples  and 
subdivisions  of  which  should  follow  in  decimal  progression.  To  obtain  such  a  standard,  the  length  of 
one-fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  extending  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  was  ascertained.  The 
ten-millionth  part  of  this  arc  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  measures  of  length,  and  was  denominated  meter.1 
The  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  meter  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  denominated 
'iter.  The  weight  of  distilled  water,  at  its  greatest  density,  which  this  cube  is  capable  of  containing,  was 
jailed  kilogramme,  of  which  the  thousandth  part  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight,  under  the  name  of 
jramme.  The  multiples  of  these  measures,  proceeding  in  the  decimal  progression,  are  distinguished  by 
jmploying  the  prefixes  deca,3  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  taken- from  the  Greek  numerals,  and  the  sub- 
livisions,  following  the  same  order,  by  deci,  centi,  milli,  from  the  Latin  numerals.  Since  the  introduction 
)f  this  system  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain,  and  in 
nany  of  these  its  use  is  compulsory.  It  is  in  general  use  in  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
pain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Greece,  British  India,  and  South  America.  It  was 
egalized  in  Great  Britain  in  1864,  and  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1866. 


The  meter,  or  unit  of  length,  = 
The  liter,  or  unit  of  capacity,  = 
The  gramme,  or  unit  of  weight,  = 

Upon  this  basis  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed  : 


39.3700  inches. 
33.813819776  fluidounces. 
15.43235639  Troy  grains. 


U.  S. 


Measures  of  Length. 

English  Inches. 
.03937 
.39370 


lillimeter  (mm.) 
utimeter  (cm.) 
ecimeter  (dm.) 
!eter  (M.) 
ecameter  (Dm.) 
fectometer  (Hm.) 
ilometer  (Km.) 
Jyriarneter  (Mm.) 


lilliliter  (cc.) 
pntiliter  (cl.) 

eciliter  (dl.) 
|ter  (L.) 

gcaliter  (Dl.) 

ectoliter  (HI.) 
floliter  (Kl.) 

jrrialiter  (Ml.) 


Slligramme  (mg. ) 
Intigramme  (eg.) 
Icigramme  ( dg. ) 
ramme  (Gm. ) 
Icagramme  (Dg.) 
pctogramme  (Hg.) 
|logramme  (Kg.) 
priagramme  (Mg.) 

■There  are  two  methods  of  spelling  the  metric  units  in  common  use  one  ^^&^S^»  ^SS'U%^5t^m. 
|se  are  spelled  meter,  liter,  and  gram.    The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (8th  Rev. )  sanctions  ^oth  ™etl,od3  f  our  opinion, 

fnfortunate.   Metre  and  litre  are  spelled  meter  and  liter,  while  the  original  orthography  is  retained  for  gramme. 
Deca  and  hecto  are  sometimes  written  deka  and  hekto. 
(110) 


3.93700 

Miles. 

Rods. 

Yards.  Feet. 

Inches. 

39.37000 

0 

0 

1  0 

3.370 

393.70000 

0 

0 

10  2 

9.700 

3937.00000 

0 

0 

109  1 

1.000 

39370.00000 

0 

198 

4  1 

10.000 

393700.00000 

6 

56 

2  0 

4.000 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

English  Cubic  Inches. 

Apothecaries'  Measure. 

.0610233778 

16.2306  minims. 

.6102337780 

2.7051  fluidrachms. 

6.1023377800 

3.3816  fluidounces. 

61.0233778000 

2.1133  pints. 

610.2337780000 

2.6417  gallons. 

6102.3377800000 

61023.3778000000 

610233.7780000000 

Measures  of  Weight. 

Troy  Grains. 

.0154 

.1543 

1.5432 

15.4323 

lb  (Troy) 

5 

5 

Or. 

154.3235 

0 

0 

2 

34.3 

1543.2356 

0 

3 

1 

43.2 

15432.3563 

2 

8 

1 

12.3 

154323.5639 

26 

9 

4 

3.5 
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RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Value  of  Avoirdupois  Weights  and  Imperial  Measurt 

British  Phi 

Avoirdupois  Weights.  Metrical  Weights. 

1  pound       =  453-5925  grammes. 

1  ounce        =  28-3495  " 

1  grain         =  0  0648  " 


>•,  in  Metrical  Weights  and  Measures,  as  stated  in  the 
rmacopoeia. 

Imperial  Measures.  Metrical  Measures. 

1  gallon  =  4-543487  liters. 

1  pint  =  0-567936  " 

1  fluidounce  =  0-028396  " 

1  fluidrachm  =  0-003549  " 

1  minim  =  0  000059  " 


Relative  Value  of  United  States  and  Metric  Measures  of  Length. 


Inches. 

Centimeters. 

Inches. 

Centimeters. 

Inch. 

Millimeters. 

Inch. 

Millimeters. 

12  = 

30-50 

6  = 

15-20 

-=  1-00 

1 

=  15-90 

11  = 

27-90 

5  = 

12-70 

i 

=  2-11 

=  16-92 

10  - 

25-40 

4  = 

10-20 

i 

=  3-20 

=  19-10 

9  = 

22-90 

3  = 

7-60 

i 

=  6-40 

i 

=  21-15 

8  = 

20-30 

2  = 

5-10 

=  8-46 

=  22-20 

7  = 

17-80 

1  = 

2-54 

i 

=  12-70 

& 

=  23-28 

Relative  Value  of  Apothecaries'  and  Metric  Fluid  Measures. 


Minims. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Minims. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Fluid- 
ounces. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Fluid- 
ounces. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

1 

0-06 

25 

1-54 

1 

3000 1 

21 

621-04 

2 

0-12 

30 

1-85 

2 

59-14 

22 

650-62 

3 

0-18 

35 

2-15 

3 

88-72 

23 

680-19 

4 

0-24 

40 

2-46 

4 

118-29 

24 

709-76 

5 

0-30 

45 

2-77 

5 

147-87 

25 

739-34 

6 

0-37 

50 

3-08 

6 

177-44 

26 

768-91 

7 

0-43 

55 

3-40 

7 

207-00 

27 

798-50 

8 

0-50 

Flui- 

8 

236-59 

28 

828-06 

9 

0-55 

drachms. 

9 

266-16 

29 

857-63 

10 

0-61 

1 

3-70 

10 

295-73 

30 

88721 

11 

0-67 

n 

4-61 

11 

325-31 

31 

916-78 

12 

0-74 

u 

5-53 

12 

354-88 

32 

946-35 

13 

0-80 

i| 

6-47 

13 

384-45 

48 

1419-00 

14 

0-86 

2 

7-39 

14 

414-00 

56 

1656-00 

15 

0-92 

3 

11-09 

15 

443-06 

64 

1892-00 

16 

1-00 

4 

1500 

16 

47311 

72 

2128-00  • 

17 

1-05 

5 

18-48 

17 

502-75 

80 

2365-00 

18 

1-12 

6 

22-18 

18 

532-32 

96 

2839-00 

19 

1-17 

7 

25-87 

19 

561-90 

112 

3312-00 

20 

1-23 

20 

591-47 

128 

3785.00 

i  The  more  accurate  equivalent  is  29-57  Ce. 


Relative  Value  of  Metric  Fluid  and  Apothecaries'  Measures. 


Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Fluid- 
ounces. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Fluid- 
ounces. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Minims. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Minims. 

1000 

33-81 

400  = 

13-52 

25 

405-7 

4 

64-9 

900 

30-43 

300  = 

10-14 

10 

162-3 

3 

48-7 

800 

27-05 

200  = 

6-76 

9 

146-1 

2 

32-5 

700 

23-67 

100  — 

3-38 

8 

129-8 

1 

1600' 

600 

20-29 

75  = 

2-53 

7 

113-6 

0-50 

8-1 

500 

16-90 

50  - 

1-69 

6 

97-4 

0-25 

4-1 

473 

16-00 

30  = 

1-00* 

5 

81-1 

0-06 

1-0 

1  Or,  more  exactly,  1-01. 


'  Or,  more  exactly,  16-23. 
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Relative  Value  of  Apothecaries'  and  Metric  Weights. 


Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Drachms. 

Grammes. 

— i 

0-00065 

1 

— 

0-065 

24 



1-55 

1 

3-88 

= 

0-00101 

2 

= 

0-130 

25 



1-62 

2 

7-77 

* 

W 

o-oono 

3 

0-194 

26 

1-70 

9 

11-66 

0-00130 

4 

— 

0-259 

27 

1-75 

4 

15*55 

; 

0-00135 

5 

= 

0-324 

28 

__ 

1-82 

5 

19-44 



0-00162 

6 

— 

0-389 

29 



1-87 

6 

23-32 

 • 

0-00180 

7 

— 

0-454 

30 



1-94 

7 

27-21 



0-00202 

8 

= 

0-518 

31 



2-00 

Ounces. 



0-00220 

9 

— 

0-583 

32 



2-10 

1 

3110 2 

— 

0-00270 

10 

— 

0-648 

33 



2-16 

2 

02-20 

0-00274 

11 

■  - 

0-713 

34 



2-20 

3 

93-31 

0-00324 

12 

— 

0-775 

35 

= 

2-25 

4 

124-41 

A 

= 

0-00360 

13 

_ 

0-842 

36 

2-30 

5 

155-51 

0-00405 

14 

= 

0-907 

37 

2-40 

6 

186-62 



0-00432 

15 

0-972 

•38 

2-46 

7 

217-72 

* 

0-00540 

155 

1000 

39 

2-55 

8 

248-82 

0.00648 

16 

1-040 

40 

2-59 

9 

279-93 

1 

t 

0-00810 

17 

1-102 

42 

2-73 

10 

.  311-03 

1 

t 

0-01080 

18 

1-166 

44 

2-85 

11 

342-14 

: 

! 

0-01296 

19 

1-232 

48 

3-00 

12 

373-24 

0-01620 

20 

1-296 

50 

3-24 

14 

435-44 

; 

; 

0-02160 

21 

1-360 

52 

3-40 

16 

497-65 

0-03240 

22 

1-425 

56 

3-65 

24 

746-48 

0-04860 

23 

1-490 

58 

3-75 

48 
100 

1492-9G 
3110-40 

i  Or,  more  exactly,  15-432  +  gr.  =  1  gTamme.  2  Or,  more  exactly,  31-10349  grammes. 


Relative  Value  of  Metric  and  Apothecaries'  Weights. 


Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

o-ooio 

0-065 

1-003 

1 

15-43 

100 

1543-23 

0-0020 

0-100 

1-543 

2 

30-99 

125 

1929-04 

0-0040 

0-130 

2-006 

3 

46-30 

150 

2314-85 

0-0065 

t 
TO 

i 

0-150 

2-315 

4 

61-73 

175 

2700-70 

0-0081 

0-180 

2-778 

5 

77-20 

450 

6944-60 

0-0108 

i 

0-200 

3-086 

6 

92-60 

550 

8487-80 

0-0162 

i 

0-300 

4-630 

7 

108-00 

650 

10031-01 

0-0324 

i 

0-500 

7-716 

8 

123-50 

750 

11574-30 

0-0486 

4 
i 

0-700 

10-803 

9 

138-90 

850 

13117-50 

0-0567 

0-900 

13-890 

10 

154-32 

1000 

15432-35 

Relative  Value  of  Avoirdupois  and  Metric  Weights. 


Avoir. 
Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 
Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 
Ounces. 

Grammes. 

Avoir. 
Pounds. 

Grammes. 

A  = 

1-772 

5  = 

141-75 

13  = 

368-54 

3  = 

1360-78 

3-544 

6  = 

170-07 

14  -- 

396-89 

4  — 

1814-37 

7-088 

7  = 

198-45 

15  = 

425-24 

5  - 

2267-96 

14-175 

8  = 

226-80 

Avoir. 

6  = 

2721-55 

i  = 

28-350 

9  = 

255-15 

Pounds. 

3175-14 

2  = 

56-700 

10  = 

283-50 

453-59 

8  = 

3628-74 

3  — 

85-049 

11  — 

311-84 

2  = 

907-18 

9  = 

4082-33 

4  = 

113-398 

12  = 

340-19 

2-2  = 

1000-00 

10  = 

4535-92 

Relative  Value  of  Metric  and  Avoirdupois  Weights. 


Grammes. 

.  Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

Grammes. 

Oz. 

Gr. 

28-35 

38 

1 

149 

125 

4 

179 

600 

21 

72 

29 

10 

39 

1 

164 

150 

5 

127 

650 

22 

406 

30 

25 

40 

1 

180 

200 

7 

24 

700 

24 

303 

31 

41 

50 

1 

334 

250 

8 

358 

750 

26 

199 

32 

56 

60 

2 

50 

300 

10 

255 

800 

28 

96 

33 

72 

70 

2 

205 

350 

12 

151 

850 

29 

430 

34 

87 

80 

2 

360 

400 

14 

48 

900 

31 

326 

35 

103 

85 

3 

450 

15 

382 

950 

33 

223 

36 

118 

90 

3 

76 

500 

17 

279 

1000 

35 

120 

37 

133 

100 

3 

230 

550 

19 

175 
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APPROXIMATE  MEASUREMENT. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments,  we  often  make  use  of  means  of 
measurement  which,  though  not  precise  nor  uniform,  afford  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Of  this  kind  are  certain  household  implements,  of  a  capacity  approaching  to  uniformity,  and 
corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  regular  standard  measures.  Custom  has  attached  a  fixed  value 
to  these  implements,  with  which  it  is  proper  that  the  practitioner  should  be  familiar,  although  their 
capacity,  as  they  are  now  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  wineglass,  generally  somewhat  exceeds  that  at 
which  they  were  originally  and  still  continue  to  be  estimated.   According  to  the  TJ.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev. )  ■ 

A  tea-cup  is  estimated  to  contain  about  four  fluidounces,  or  120  Cc. 

A  wineglass  two  fluidounces,  or  60  Cc. 

A.  tablespoon  (cochlear  magnum)  .  .  .  half  a  fluidounce,  or  16  Cc. 
A  dessertspoon  (cochlear  medium)    .  .  two  fluidrachms,  or  8  Cc. 
A  teaspoon  ( cochlear  parvum )   ....  a  fluidrachm,  or  4  Cc. 
The  TJ.  S.  D.  (19th  ed.)  prefers  to  make  the  equivalents  used  in  this 
book  closer,  and  have  therefore  adopted  for  the  tablespoonful 
15  Cc,  dessertspoonful  7.5  Cc,  and  teaspoonful  3.75  Cc. 

Small  quantities  of  liquid  medicines  are  often  administered  by  drops,  each  of  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  minim,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluidrachm.  The  drop  of  water  and  of  aqueous 
fluids  is,  sometimes,  about  that  size  ;  but  the  same  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  medicinal  liquids, 
and  the  drop  even  of  the  same  liquid  varies  much  in  bulk,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  formed.  This  is,  therefore,  an  uncertain  mode  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  should  be 
superseded  where  minim  measures  can  be  had.  Certain  rules,  however,  influence  the  formation  of  drops, 
which  will  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  their  probable  relative  number,  in  the  same  amount  of  liquid 
when  possessed  of  the  requisite  data.  Thus,  the  heavier  the  liquid,  the  smaller,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  the  size  of  the  drops,  and  the  greater  their  number  in  a  given  measure.  The  drop  of  chloroform,  for 
example,  which  is  a  very  heavy  liquid,  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than  that  of  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
greater  or  less  viscidity  and  greater  or  less  mobility  of  the  liquid  have  much  influence,  the  former  in  in- 
creasing, the  latter  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  drops.  The  adhesiveness  of  liquids,  which  opposes  then- 
disposition  to  leave  the  surface  from  which  they  fall,  requires  a  greater  mass  to  overcome  it,  and  conse- 
quently augments  the  size  of  the  drop.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  acts  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
the  drop  from  a  full  bottle  should  be  less  than  from  one  more  or  less  emptied.  The  broader  the  surface 
from  which  they  fall,  the  greater  is  their  size.  The  drops  from  a  thick-lipped  bottle  are  larger  than  from 
one  with  thin  lips. 

The  results  stated  in  the  table  on  page  1749  were  obtained  by  Stephen  L.  Talbot.  They  may  be  relied  on. 
as  accurate,  and  in  most  cases  correspond  with  the  results  obtained  by  Durand  and  Procter  (see  A.  J.  P.,  i. 
169 ;  1865,  p.  389 ;  1880,  p.  337),  but  should  be  considered  as  indicating  only  the  relative  number  of  drops 
afforded  by  the  several  liquids  mentioned  ;  for,  under.other  circumstances  than  those  of  Talbot' s_  experi- 
ments, entirely  different  results  might  be  obtained  as  relates  to  each  liquid.  The  preparations  experimented 
with  were  those  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870,  but  the  table  has  been  revised  to  correspond  with 
the  preparations  of  the  TJ.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.) 


FRENCH  MEASURES. 

In  reading  French  medical  works,  if  unacquainted  with  their  customary  expressions  of  measure,  we  are 
often  left  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  quantity  indicated  by  the  names.  The  following  table,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  Codex,  will  obviate  this  difficulty.    (See  Metric  Table,  page  1745.) 


A  coffeespoon  (cuilleree  A  cafe,  Fr.,  teaspoon)  (Fr.  Cod.  1895)   5 

A  dessertspoon  (cuilleree  c\  dessert,  Fr.,  dessertspoon),  2  coffeespoons,  or                         .  10 

A  common  spoon  (cuilleree,  Fr.,  tablespoon),  4  coffeespoons,  or                           ....  15 

A  glass  (verre,  Fr.),  10  common  spoons   150 

A  handful  (poignee,  Fr.)  of  barley  seed  (Fr.  Cod.  1866)   80 

"           "       "       flaxseed   50 

flaxseed-meal   150 

"        "        dried  mallow  leaves   40 

"    chicory     "    30 

A  pinch  (pincee,  Fr.)  of  chamomile  flowers   2 

"         "      "       arnica           "       .............    1 

marshmallow  "    2 

"      "       mallows        "    1 

linden           "                                                           •  •  ? 


"       "        fruits  of  anise  

fennel  

A  hen's  egg,  newly  laid,  has  the  mean  weight  of 

the  white  alone  

"        the  yellow  alone  

Blanched  almonds  have  the  mean  weight,  each,  of 
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TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DROPS  IN  A  FLUIDRACHM 
OF  DIFFERENT  LIQUIDS,  WITH  THE  WEIGHT  IN 
GRAINS  AND  GRAMMES. 


Drops 
in  f 3i 
(60  m.) 

Weight  of  f3i 

in  gr. 

in  Gm. 

131 

1  OO 

IZO 

/ .  y/ 

63 

CO 

O  CO 

6 .  8<£ 

74 

7n 
l\J 

A  CO 

4  oo 

62 

CQ 
08 

0  71; 

o .  to 

57 

cc 

O  Cfi 

O  .  OO 

63 

AO 

A  A1 

4.01 

89 

QQ 

88 

c  7n 
O .  /U 

130 

rn 
t>£ 

O  OA 

o .  oo 

120 

CI 
01 

o  on 
o .  oU 

123 

CO 

O  OA 

o .  oo 

125 

CO 

ou 

o  o>i 
o .  Z4 

115 

c  c 
00 

O    C  A 

o .  5o 

108 

A  CI 

O  1/1 

o .  14 

119 

C/1 

04 

o .  49 

130 

A  A 

4o 

2.98 

132 

50 

3 . 24 

130 

C7 
0/ 

3 . 69 

126 

CO  1 

oo} 

3 . 46 

123 

49  J 

3 . 20 

125 

C  1 

51 

o .  30 

125 

CO 

5o 

O     A  O 

3 . 43 

125 

a  o 
OZ 

4.01 

148 

49 

o .  17 

138 

04 

O  OA 
o .  OO 

129 

AH 
it 

3 . 04 

129 

cr\ 

oU 

3 . 24 

77 

C  1  1 

51 J 

3 . 33 

132 

4/ 

3.04 

143 

5U 

3 . 24 

133 

CO 

58 

3.75 

136 

A  C  1 

45} 

2 . 94 

104 

CA 

OU 

3. 24 

148 

A  C 

45 

2.91 

146 

AH 
it 

3 .04 

142 

A  O 

0.11 

143 

An 
it 

3 .04 

150 

A  Q 

48 

O  11 

o.  11 

142 

AH 

4/ 

3 . 04 

65 

70 

4 . 66 

44 

70 
to 

4.73 

65 

4 . 98 

75 

1 A 

74 

4.79 

102 

7A 

tv 

4 . 53 

106 

70 

4.53 

146 

46 

2.98 

137 

53 

3.43 

148 

48 

3.11 

131 

51 

3.33 

140 

49 

3.17 

128 

53 

3.43 

150 

53 

3.43 

148 

47 

3.04 

140 

44. 

2.85 

130 

53 

3.43 

130 

52 

3.36 

110 

54 

3.49 

130 

52 

3.36 

145 

46 

2.98 

144 

46 

2.98 

107 

55 

3.56 

111 

54 

3.49 

100 

55 

3.56 

Name. 


Acetura  Opii  

Sanguinaria;  

Scillae  

Acidum  Aceticum  

Aceticum  Dilutum  

Carbolicum  

Hydrochloricum  

Hydrochlor.  Dilutum.  .  .  . 
Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum 

Lacticum  

Nitricum  

Nitricum  Dilutum  

Nitrohydrochloricum  .... 
Phosphoricum  Dilutum.  . 

Sulphuricum  

Sulphuricum  Aromaticum 
Sulphuricum  Dilutum  . .  . 

Sulphurosum  

ther  

lcohol  

Dilutum  

\qua  

Ammonioe  Fortior  

Destillata  

alsamum  Peruvianum.  .  .  . 

romum  

hloroformum  

opaiba  

reosotum  

luidextractum  Belladonna; 

Buchu  

Cimicifuga;  

Cinchona;  

Colchici  Radicis  

Colchici  Seminia  

Conii  

Digitalis  

Ergota;  

Gelsemii  

Glycyrrhizae  

Hyoscyami  

Ipecacuanhse  

Pareira  

Rhei  

Sarsaparilla;  Compositum 

Senegee  

Serpentarioe  

Uvae  Ursi  

Valeriana;  

Veratri  Viridis  

Zingiberis  

lycerinum. '.  

ydrargyrum  

iquor  Acidi  Arsenosi  

Ammonii  Acetatis  

Arseni  et  Hydrargyri 

Iodidi  

Ferri  Chloridi  

Ferri  Citratia  

Ferri  Nitratis  

Ferri  Subsulphatis  

Ferri  Tersulphatis  


Drops 


Weight  of  f5i 


(60  m.) 

in  gr. 

in  Gm. 

90 

61 

3 

.95 

78 

55J 

3 

.59 

68 

57 

3 

.69 

108 

58 

3 

.75 

68 

55 

3 

.56 

111 

59 

3 

82 

70 

65 

4 

21 

60 

56 

3 

62 

60 

54 

3 

49 

111 

66 

4 

27 

102 

77 

4 

98 

60 

58 

3 

62 

76 

66 

4 

27 

59 

57 

3 

69 

128 

101 

G 

54 

146 

53 

3 

43 

60 

58  i 

3 

79 

59 

55 

3 

56 

176 

39 

2 

52 

146 

44 

2 

85 

137 

49 

3 

17 

60 

55 

3 

56 

66 

50 

3 

24 

60 

53* 

3 

46 

60 

3 

88 

165 

LO 

.69 

250 

80 

5 

18 

110 

51 

3 

30 

1 22 

56} 

3 

66 

156 

57 

3 

69 

47J 

3 

07 

1  47 

48 

3 

11 

58 

3 

75 

1  fin 

57 

3 

69 

1  ^.R 
1  oo 

55 

0 

o 

^fi 

1  °.7 
lot 

61 

3 

95 

134 

62 

4 

01 

133 

60 

3 

88 

1  4Q 

i  'iy 

4Q 

3 

14 

loo 

61 

3 

95 

3 

82 

i  on 

fin 

3 

88 

^7 
o  t 

3 

72 

158 

61 

3 

95 

134 

60 

3 

88 

137 

62 

4 

01 

148 

47 

3 

07 

137 

60 

3 

88 

150 

49 

3 

17 

150 

50 

3 

24 

142 

48 

3 

11 

67 

68 

4 

40 

150 

760 

49 

.24 

75 

56 

3 

62 

57 

55 

3 

56 

58 

55 

3 

56 

71 

72 

4 

66 

71 

72 

4 

66 

59 

59 

3 

82 

73 

83 

5 

37 

83 

72 

4 

66 

Name. 


Liquor  Hydrarg.  Nitratis. . . . 

Iodi  Compositus  

Plumbi  Subacetatis  

Potassii  Hydroxidi  

Potassii  Arseiiitis  

Sodas  Chlorinatffi  

Zinci  Chloridi  

01eore6ina  Aspidii  

Capaici  

Cubeba;  

Oleum  iEthereum  

Amygdala  Amarse  

Amygdalae  Expres  

Anisi  

Bergamottffi  

Cari  

Caryophylli  

Cinnamomi  

Copaiba;  

Cubeba;  

Fceniculi  

Gaultheria;  

Juniperi  

Lavandula;  

Limonis  

Mentha;  Piperita;  

Ricini.  

Rosa;  

Rosmarini  

Sassafras  

Terebinthina;  

Tiglii  

Spiritus  iEtheris  Compositus. 

yEtheris  Nitrosi  

Ammonia;  Aromaticus  

Camphora;  

Chloroformi  

Mentha;  Piperita;  

Syrupus  

Acacia;  

Ferri  Iodidi  

Scillse  

Scilke  Compositus.  

Senega;  

Tinctura  Aconiti  

Belladonna  

Benzoini  Composita  

Cantharidis  

Cinchona;  Composita  

Digitalis  

Ferri  Chloridi  

Iodi  

Nucis  Vomica;  

Opii  

Opii  Camphorata  

Opii  Deodorati  

Valeriana;  

Veratri  Viridis  

Zingiberis  •  ■  

Vinum  Colchici  Radicis  

Colchici  Seminis  

Opii  
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TABLES  SHOWING  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  CORRESPONDING  WITH 
DEGREES  OF  HYDROMETERS. 


Baume's  hydrometer  is  still  largely  employed.  In  this  instrument  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water 
is  assumed  as  the  zero  of  the  descending  scale  in  relation  to  fluids  heavier  than  itself,  and  as  ten  on  the 
ascending  scale  in  relation  to  lighter  fluids.  In  the  following  tables  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is 
given  corresponding  with  the  several  degrees  of  this  hydrometer.  The  first  column  of  specific  gravities 
is  taken  from  the  French  Codex.  The  second  column  is  based  on  the  calculations  of  Huss.  The  third 
column  was  calculated  by  Henry  Pemberton  of  Philadelphia,  in  1851.  The  figures  in  this  column  cor- 
respond with  the  degrees  of  the  hydrometers  formerly  prepared  by  W.  H.  Pile. 


FOR  LIQUIDS  LIGHTER  THAN  WATER. 
(Baume's  hydrometer.) 


DegTee 
of  hydrom- 
eter. 

Specific  Gravity 

Degree 

Specific  Gravity. 

of  hydrom- 
eter. 

By  Baume. 

By  Baume. 

10 

1 . 

000 

1 . 0000 

1 

0000 

44 

0 

809 

0 . 8047 

0 

8045 

11 

0 

993 

0 . 9930 

0 

9929 

45 

0 

804 

0 . 8001 

0 

8000 

12 

0 

986 

0.9861 

0 

9859 

46 

0 

800 

0.7956 

0 

7954 

13 

0 

979 

0 . 9792 

0 

9790 

47 

0 

795 

0.7911 

0 

7909 

14 

0 

973 

0 . 9724 

0 

9722 

48 

0 

791 

0.7866 

0 

7865 

15 

0 

966 

0.9657 

0 

9655 

49 

0 

787 

0.7821 

0 

7821 

16 

0 

960 

0.9591 

0 

9589 

50 

0 

783 

0.7777 

0 

7777 

17 

0 

953 

0.9526 

0 

9523 

51 

0 

778 

0.7733 

0 

7734 

18 

0 

947 

0.9462 

0 

9459 

52 

0 

774 

0.7689 

0 

7692 

19 

0 

941 

0.9399 

0 

9395 

53 

0 

770 

0.7646 

0 

7650 

20 

0 

935 

0.9336 

0 

9333 

54 

0 

766 

0.7603 

0 

7608 

21 

0 

929 

0.9274 

0 

9271 

55 

0 

762 

0.7560 

0 

7567 

22 

0 

923 

0.9212 

0 

9210 

56 

0 

758 

0.7518 

0 

7526 

23 

0 

917 

0.9151 

0 

9150 

57 

0 

754 

0.7476 

0 

7486 

24 

0 

911 

0.9091 

0 

9090 

58 

0 

750 

0.7435 

0 

7446 

25 

0 

905 

0.9032 

0 

9032 

59 

0 

746 

0.7394 

0 

7407 

26 

0 

900 

0.8974 

0 

8974 

"  60 

0 

742 

0.7354 

0 

7368 

27 

0 

894 

0.8917 

0 

8917 

61 

0 

738 

0.7314 

0 

7329 

28 

0 

889 

0.8860 

0 

8860 

62 

0 

735 

0 . 7275 

0 

7290 

29 

0 

883 

0 . 8804 

0 

8805 

63 

0 

731 

0 

7253 

30 

0 

878 

0.8748 

0 

8750 

64 

0 

727 

0 

7216 

CI 

0 

872 

0.8693 

0 

8695 

65 

0 

724 

0 

7179 

32 

0 

867 

0 . 8638 

0 

8641 

66 

0 

720 

0 

7142 

33 

0 

862 

0 . 8584 

0 

8588 

67 

0 

716 

0 

7106 

34 

o 

857 

0.8531 

0 

8536 

68 

0 

713 

0 

7070 

35 

0 

852 

0.8479 

0 

8484 

69 

0 

709 

0 

7035 

36 

0 

847 

0.8428 

0 

8433 

70 

0 

706 

0 

7000 

37 

0 

842 

0.8378 

0 

8383 

71 

0 

702 

0 

6965 

38 

0 

837 

0 . 8329 

0 

8333 

72 

0 

699 

0 

6930 

39 

0 

832 

0 . 8281 

0 

8284 

73 

0 

696 

0 

6896 

40 

0 

827 

0.8233 

0 

8235 

74 

0 

692 

0 

6863 

41 

0 

.823 

0.8186 

0 

8187 

75 

0 

.689 

0 

6829 

42 

0 

.818 

0.8139 

0 

.8139 

76 

0 

.686 

0 

.6796 

43 

0 

.813 

0.8093 

0 

8092 

77 

0 

.682 

0 

.6763 

The  following  formulas,  furnished  by  Pile,  may  prove  useful  by  enabling  any  one  to  calculate  the 
sp.  gr.  corresponding  with  the  several  degrees  of  Baume's  hydrometer,  and,  conversely,  the  degree  of 
Baume  corresponding  with  the  sp.  gr. 

1.  For  Liquids  lighter  than  Wafer. — The  following  formulas  give  the  sp.  gr.  as  represented  in  the  first 
column  in  the  foregoing  table ;  or,  the  specific  gravity  being  known,  give  the  corresponding  degree  of 
Baume\ 

b4i!4  =  SP-  Sr- f  and  ^F.  ~  134  =  B°- 

The  following  formulas  apply  to  the  third  column  of  specific  gravities. 

140  ,    140        1on  -do 

sp.  gr. ;  and——  —  130  =  B°. 


B°  +  130        ^'O    '  sp.gr. 
2.  For  Liquids  heavier  than  Water. — For  the  first  column,  144"4BO  =  sp.  gr.,  and  144  —  ^Tgr.  =  B°'  *OT 
the  third,  =  sp.  gr.,  and  145  -  —  =  B°. 
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FOR  LIQUIDS  HEAVIER  THAN  WATER. 
(Baume's  hydrometer.) 


Degree 

Specific  Gravity. 

Degree 
of  hydrom- 

Specific Gravity. 

of  hydrom- 

eter. 
L  

By  Baumt1. 

eter. 

 ■  

By  Baume. 

n 

V 

i 
x 

noo 

i 

X 

uuuu 

1 

0000 

38 

1 

359 

i 

X 

oooy 

X 

3551 

1 

X 

007 

1 

nn7n 

1 

0069 

39 

1 

372 

i 

X 

3R8R 

1 

.3679 

9 

i 

01  4 

X 

ni  d  1 

1 

0139 

40 

1 

384 

1 

X 

^81  ^ 
OoXO 

X 

3809 

0 

i 
i 

0^9 

X 

n*^>i  ^ 

1 

0^1 1 

41 

I 

398 

1 

'•{047 

1 

1 

3942 

4 

i 

X 

n9QA 

1 

0283 

42 

1 

412 

l 

X 

4089 

1 

X 

4077 

O 

i 
x 

1 
X 

uoou 

1 

43 

426 

1 

491  Q 

X 

4215 

i 

044 

X 

u-xoo 

1 

0431 

44  ■ 

440 

1 

X 

1 
X 

4356 

7 

i 
i 

X 

n^i  i 
uox  X 

1 
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,  Gay-Lussac's  centesimal  alcoholmetcr  is  applicable  only  to  alcohol.    The  scale  of  this  instrument  is 
Ivided  into  100  unequal  degrees,  the  zero  corresponding  to  pure  water,  and  100°  to  absolute  alcohol ;  and 
Irery  intermediate  degree  expresses  the  percentage  of  pure  alcohol,  by  measure,  contained  in  the  liquors 
samined.    Thus,  when  the  instrument  stands  at  40°  in  any  alcoholic  liquid,  it  indicates  that  100  measures 
:  the  liquid  contain  40  of  pure  alcohol  and  60  of  water.    But,  as  it  was  graduated  for  the  temperature  of 
of  Fahrenheit,  the  liquors  to  be  tested  should  be  brought  to  that  temperature.    Tralles  s  centesimal 
leoholmeter  is  the  one  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  gauging  the  strength  of  spirit,  and  is  generally 
nployed  in  this  country  by  distillers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
ie  scale  of  this  instrument  is,  like  Gay-Lussac's,  divided  into  100  unequal  parts,  each  corresponding  to 
fe  percentage  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquors  examined.    As  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  is 
Usidered  as  unity  at  its  temperature  of  greatest  density,  39.8°  F.,  and  the  degrees  of  this  scale  are  cal- 
hlated  for  60°  F.,  the  zerb,  corresponding  to  the  density  of  water  will  represent  a  sp.  gr.  of  .9991 
I  The  table  of  Tralles  on  page  1752  gives  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  measure ^corresponding ^witn  the 
lecific  gravity.    Under  the  heading  of  Alcohol  tables  ( see  page  1 757) ,  a  table  of  the  percentage  by  weight 
f  responding  with  the  sp.  gr.  is  given.    By  means  of  these  tables,  m  connection  with  the  alcohol  meter, 
Very  problem  that  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors  can  be  solved  ;  and  by  the 
bended  table,  giving  the  value  of  Baume's  degrees  in  those  of  Tralles,  the  facility  is  still  further 

>ikef8' hydrometer  is  used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  collection  of  the  excise  revenue  :  it  is  a  brass  instru- 
ct having  a  spherical  bulb,  with  a  weight  at  the  bottom  to  make  it  float  upright ;  the  stem  is  divided 
twenty  parte,  and  every  other  division  numbered,  from  0  to  10.    A  series  of  nine  weigh  s  are  fur- 
Ished  with  the  instrument,  numbered  from  10  to  90  ;  these  are  to  be  added  to  the  weight  at  the  bottom 
1  cause  the  hydrometer  to  sink,  so  that  a  reading  may  be  had  on  the  graduated  scale  ;  this  reading  added 
the  number  on  the  weight  employed,  gives  a  figure  which  indicates  the  strength  of  the  spirit  by  refer- 
Qg  to  a  table  which  accompanies  the  instrument.  .         „m„„t  :f 

fjones's  hydrometer  is  similar  to  Sikes's,  but  by  many  is  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  it, 
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ALCOHOLMETRICAL  TABLE  OF  TRALLES. 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  the  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer  in  those 
of  Tralles's  Aicoholmeter. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THERMOMETERS. 

In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  placed  at  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  at 
212°,  and  the  number  of  intervening  degrees  is  180. 

The  Centigrade  or  Celsius's  thermometer,  which  is  now  recognized  in  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  has 
been  adopted  generally  by  scientists,  marks  the  freezing  point  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  100°. 

In  Reaumur's  thermometer  the  freezing  point  is  at  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  at  80°.  _ 

In  Be  Lisle' s  thermometer,  used  in  Russia,  the  graduation  begins  at  the  boiling  point,  which  is  marked 
zero,  while  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at  150°.  .. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  100°  of  the  Centi- 
grade, 80°  of  Reaumur,  and  150°  of  De  Lisle ;  or  1  degree  of  the  first  is  equal  to  f  of  a  degree  of  the 
second,  f  of  a  degree  of  the  third,  and  £  of  a  degree  of  the  last.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  convert  the 
degrees  of  one  irtto  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  of  the  other  ;  but  in  ascertaining  the  corresponding 
points  upon  the  different  scales,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  their  different  modes  of  gradua- 
tion. Thus,  as  the  zero  Fahrenheit  is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  that  of  the  Centigrade  and  ol 
Reaumur  is  placed,  this  number  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation.  . 

1.  If  any  degree  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  either  above  or  below  zero,  be  multiplied  by  1.8  the  result 
will,  in  either  case,  be  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  32°,  or  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  between  any  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  and  32°,  if  divided  by  1.8,  will  give 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  Centigrade. 
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Table  of  Thermometric  Equivalents. 

(  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev. ) 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Scales. 
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Table  of  Thermometric  Equivalents — Continued. 
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1  1  O  T'T^O 

112.77/© 

235 

08 

100.4 

OO 

1  AC.  A 

140.4 

QQ 

OO 

i  nn  /I 
190.4 

■  11Q 

llo 

235.4 

on  OOOO 

38.3333 

101 

AO  OOOO 
OO.OOOO 

1  A  A 

140 

OO  OOOO 
OO.OOOO 

1  ni 
191 

1  1  o  oooo 

236 

OO  OOOA 

38.8889 

102 

AO  ooon 

0O.8889 

1/17 

14/ 

oo  ooon 
88.8889 

192 

1  1  O  OOOA 

113.8889 

237 

on 

39 

102.2 

HA 

04 

1  /17  O 

14/. J 

on 
o9 

i  no  o 
192.Z 

1  1  A 

114 

237.2 

On   A  A  A  A 

39.4444 

103 

C  A    A  A  A  A 

04.4444 

1  A  O 

14o 

On  A  A  A  A 

89.4444 

i  no 

19o 

11/1    A  A  A  A 

114.4444 

238 

40 

104 

a  c 
OO 

i  /)  n 
14y 

nn 
90 

194 

1  1  c 

115 

239 

40.5556 

105 

a  c  c  c  r  a 
0O.5550 

i  cn 
loll 

90.5556 

1  n  c 

iy5 

1 1 c  cccc 

115.555b 

240 

41 

105.8 

A  A 

bb 

i  cn  o 

150.o 

91 

195.8 

iic 
116 

240.8 

41.1111 

106 

66.1111 

1  K1 

151 

91.1111 

1  nc 

19b 

n(i  1111 
lib. 1111 

241 

A  1  C/1P'7 

41.0667 

107 

AA  fiec7 

00.0007 

1  CO 

152 

91.D667 

i  n7 

197 

1  1  C  CCC7 

llb.bbb7 

242 

42 

107.6 

67 

152.6 

92 

197.6 

117 

242.6 

42.2222 

108 

67.2222 

153 

92.2222 

198 

117.2222 

243 

/*<">  7770 

42.7778 

109 

DV.7778 

1  KA 

154 

HO  7770 

9Z./  7 /8 

1  nn 
199 

117  7770 
11/.//  /O 

O/l  A 

244 

A  O 

43 

109.4 

08 

1  C  /I  /I 

154.4 

AO 

9o 

199.4 

1  1  O 

118 

Ol  A  1 

244.4 

16.6666 

110 

68.3333 

155 

no  oooo 

200 

1  1  o  oooo 

118.3333 

245 

43.8889 

111 

AO  ooon 

68.8889 

i  ca 
156 

A '">  ooon 

93.8889 

201 

1  1  o  ooon 

118.8889 

O  1  c 

24b 

A  A 

44 

111.2 

69 

i  ca  o 

156.2 

r\A 

94 

201.2 

1  i  n 
119 

O/l  ti  o 

246.2 

A  A    A  A  A  A 

44.4444 

112 

An   A  A  A  A 

69.4444 

1  C7 

15/ 

n/1    /4  A  A  A 

94.4444 

202 

1  1  n  A  A  A  A 

119.4444 

0/17 

247 

A'K 

45 

113 

70 

1  CO 

loo 

95 

ono 
203 

i  on 

lzU 

O  10 

248 

45.5556 

114 

70.5556 

159 

95.5556 

204 

i  on  c  c  r/"1 

120.5556 

o  in 

249 

/I  A 

4b 

114.8 

7 1 

71 

159.8 

96 

204.8 

1  Ol 

121 

249.8 

46.1111 

115 

71.1111 

160 

96.1111 

205 

121.1111 

ocn 
250 

AG 

46.66b7 

116 

71.6667 

161 

96.6667 

206 

121.obb7 

OC1 

251 

47 

116.6 

72 

161.6 

97 

206.6 

122 

251.6 

47.2222 

117 

72.2222 

162 

97.2222 

207 

122.2222 

252 

4/./ / /8 

118 

72.7778 

163 

97.7778 

208 

122.7778 

OKQ 

Zoo 

A  O 

4o 

118.4 

73 

163.4 

98 

208.4 

123 

Zoo  A 

/I  Q  OOOO 

4o. oooo 

119 

*70  OOOO 

73.3333 

164 

no  oooo 

98.3333 

209 

1  OO  oooo 

126.6666 

OK/1 

/*Q  OOon 

120 

7o\8889 

165 

no  ooon 

98.8889 

01  n 

210 

i  oo  oo  on 
lzo.o889 

ZOO 

/in 

4y 

120.2 

74 

165.2 

99 

210.2 

1  O/t 

124 

-00.- 

/lO  A  A  A  A 

4y.4444 

121 

*7  A    A  A  A  A 

74.4444 

166 

HA  1111 

99.4444 

211 

1  O/l    A  A  A  A 

124.4444 

OCA 
ZOO 

cn 
01) 

122 

75 

167 

100 

212 

125 

zo/ 

cn  cccc 
51). 5556 

123 

75.5556 

168 

t  aa  f  r  r r* 

100.5556 

213 

125.5556 

Zoo 

CI 
51 

123.8 

76 

168.8 

101 

213.8 

126 

ZOo.o 

CI  1111 

01. 1111 

124 

76.1111 

169 

101.1111 

214 

126.1111 

zoy 

C1  CfiCT 

01.DD67 

125 

76.6667 

170 

101.6667 

ni  e 

215 

1  OZ2  £J£J£!7 

126.6667 

ZoU 

52 

125.6 

77 

170.6 

102 

215.6 

127 

260.6 

52.2222 

126 

77.2222 

171 

102.2222 

216 

127.2222 

261 

52./  /  /8 

127 

77.7778 

172 

102.77/8 

217 

127.7778 

ZOZ 

CQ 
OO 

127.4 

78 

172.4 

103 

217.4 

128 

9A9  A 

fro  OOOO 
OO.OOOO 

128 

^to  oooo 

78.3333 

173 

1  AO  OOOO 

103.3333 

218 

1  oo  oooo 

128.3333 

ZOO 

CO  OOOft 

oo.»»89 

129 

78.8889 

174 

103.8889 

219 

■j  r>0  OOOA 

128.8889 

ZO'l 

K/1 

04 

129.2 

79 

174.2 

104 

219.2 

129 

OA4  9 

C/1   A  A  A  A 

54.4444 

130 

79.4444 

175 

104.4444 

220 

i  l'i  i  1111 

129.4444 

OAK 
ZOO 

Ft 

00 

131 

80 

176 

105 

221 

130 

OAA 
ZOO 

OO.OOOO 

132 

80.5556 

177 

105.5556 

222 

130.5556 

9A7 
ZD/ 

CA 
00 

132.8 

81 

177.8 

106 

222.8 

131 

9A7  8 
Z0(  .0 

Cft  1111 

00.1111 

133 

81.1111 

178 

106.1111 

223 

131.1111 

ZOo 

oo.obo/ 

134 

81.6667 

179 

106.6667 

224 

131.6667 

9AQ 

zoy 

57  • 

134.6 

82 

179.6 

107 

224.6 

132 

269.6 

57.2222 

135 

82  2222 

180 

107  2222 

1  1  it  .  —  — 

225 

132.2222 

270 

57.7778 

136 

82.7778 

181 

107.7778 

226 

132.7778 

271 

58 

-  136.4 

83 

181.4 

108 

226.4 

133 

271.4 

58.3333 

137 

83.3333 

182 

108.3333 

227 

133.3333 

272 

58.8889 

138 

83.8889 

183 

108.8889 

228 

133.8889 

273 

59 

138.2 

84 

183.2 

109 

228.2 

134 

273.2 

59.4444 

139 

84.4444 

184 

109.4444 

229 

134.4444 

274 

60 

140 

85 

185 

110 

230 

135 

275 
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c.° 

F.° 

c.° 

F.° 

C.° 

135.5556 

276 

160.5556 

321 

185.5556 

136 

276.8 

161 

321.8 

186 

136.1111 

277 

161.1111 

322 

186.1111 

1 36  6667 

278 

161.6667 

323 

186.6667 

137 

278.6 

162' 

323.6 

187 

137.2222 

279 

162.2222 

324 

187.2222 

137.7778 

280 

162.7778 

325 

187.7778 

138 

2S0.4 

163 

325.4 

188 

138.3333 

281 

163.3333 

326 

188.3333 

138.8889 

282 

163.8889 

327 

188.8889 

139 

282.2 

164 

327.2 

189 

139.4444 

283 

164.4444 

328 

189.4444 

140 

284 

165 

329 

190 

140.5556 

285 

165.5556 

330 

190.5556 

141 

285.8 

166 

330.8 

191 

141.1111 

286  | 

166.1111 

331 

191.1111 

141  fififV7 

111  .UUUl 

987 

1 66  6667 

332 

191.6667 

142 

287.6 

167 

332.6 

192' 

142.2222 

288 

167.2222 

333 

192.2222 

142.7778 

289 

167.7778 

334 

192.7778 

143 

289.4 

168 

334.4 

193 

143.3333 

290 

168.3333 

335 

193.3333 

143.8889 

291 

168.8889 

336 

193.8889 

144 

291.2 

169 

336.2 

194 

144.4444 

292 

169.4444 

337 

194.4444 

145 

293 

170 

338 

195 

145.5556 

294 

170.5556 

339 

195.5556 

146 

294.8 

171 

339.8 

196 

146.1111 

295 

171.1111 

340 

196.1111 

171  fififV7 

341 

196.6667 

147 

296.6 

172 

341.6 

197 

147.2222 

297 

172.2222 

342 

197.2222 

147.7778 

298 

172.7778 

343 

197.7778 

148 

298.4 

173 

343.4 

198 

148.3333 

299 

173.3333 

344 

198.3333 

148.8889 

300 

173.8889 

345 

198.8889 

149 

300.2 

174 

345.2 

199 

149.4444 

301 

174.4444 

346 

199.4444 

150 

302 

175 

347 

200 

1505556 

 _ — 

303 

175.5556 

348 

200.5556 

151 

303.8 

176 

348.8 

201 

151.1111 

304 

176.1111 

349 

201.1111 

lDl  .000/ 

ouo 

1 7(\  (\(\f\7 

350 

201.6667 

152 

305.6 

177 

350.6 

202 

152.2222 

306 

177.2222 

351 

202.2222 

152.7778 

307 

177.7778 

352 

202.7778 

153 

307.4 

178 

352.4 

203 

153.3333 

308 

178.3333 

353 

203.3333 

153.8889 

309 

178.8889 

354 

203.S889 

154 

309.2 

179 

354.2 

204 

154.4444 

310 

179.4444 

355 

204.4444 

155 

311 

180 

356 

205 

— .  

155.5556 

312 

180.5556 

357 

205.5556 

156 

312.8 

181 

357.8 

206 

156.1111 

313 

181.1111 

358 

206.1111 

156.6667 

314 

181.6607 

359 

206.6667 

157 

314.6 

359.6 

207 

157.2222 

315 

182.2222 

360* 

207.2222 

157.7778 

316 

182.7778 

361 

207.7778 

158 

316.4 

183 

361.4 

208 

158.3333 

317 

183.3333 

362 

208.3333 

.  158.8889 

318 

183.8889 

363 

208.8889 

159 

318.2 

184 

363.2 

209 

159.4444 

319 

184.4444 

364 

209.4444 

160 

320 

185 

365 

210 

366 

366.8 

367 

368 

368.6 

369 

370 

370.4 

371 

372 

372.2 

373 

374 


375 

375.8 

376 

377 

377.6 

378 

379 

379.4 

380 

381 

381.2 

382 

383 


384 

384.8 

385 

386 

386.6 

387 

388 

388.4 

389 

390 

390.2 

391 

392 


393 

393.8 

394 

395 

395.6 

396 

397 

397.4 

398 

399 

399.2 

400 

401 


402 

402.8 

403 

404 

404.6 

405 

406 

406.4 

407 

408 

408.2 

409 

410 


210.5556 
211 

211.1111 
211.6667 
212 

212.2222 
212.7778 
213 

213.3333 
213.8889 
214 

214.4444 
215 


215.5556 
216 

216.1111 

216.6667 
217 

217.2222 
217.7778 
218 

218.3333 
218.8889 
219 

219.4444 
220 


220.5556 
221 

221.1111 
221.6667 
222 

222.2222 
222.7778 
223 

223.3333 
223.8889 
224 

224.4444 
225 


225.5556 
226 

226.1111 
226.6667 
227 

227.2222 
227  7778 
228 

228.3333 
228.8889 
229 

229.4444 
230 


230.5556 
231 

231.1111 
231.6667 
232 

232.2222 
232.7778 
233 

233.3333 
233.S889 
234 

234.4444 
235 
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c.° 

F.° 

c.° 

F.° 

e.° 

F.° 

C.° 

F.° 

235.5556 

456 

260.5556 

501 

285.5556 

546 

310.5556 

591 

236 

456.8 

261 

501.8 

286 

546.8 

311 

591.8 

236.1111 

457 

261.1111 

502 

286.1111 

547 

311.1111 

592 

236.6667 

458 

261.6667 

503 

286.6667 

548 

311.6667 

593 

237 

458.6 

262 

503.6 

287 

548.6 

312 

593.6 

237.2222 

459 

262.2222 

504 

287.2222 

549 

312.2222 

594 

237.7778 

460 

262.7778 

505 

287.7778 

550 

312.7778 

595 

238 

460.4 

263 

505.4 

288 

550.4 

313 

595.4 

238.3333 

461 

263.3333 

506 

288.3333 

551 

313.3333 

596 

238.8889 

462 

263.8889 

507 

288.8889 

552 

313.8889 

597 

239 

462.2 

264 

507.2 

289 

552.2 

314 

597.2 

239.4444 

463 

264.4444 

508 

289.4444 

553 

314.4444 

598 

240 

464 

265 

509 

290 

554 

315 

599 

240.5556 

465 

265.5556 

510 

290.5556 

555 

315.5556 

600 

241 

465.8 

266 

510.8 

291 

555.8 

316 

600.8 

241.1111 

466 

266.1111 

511 

291.1111 

556 

316.1111 

601 

241.6667 

467 

266.6667 

512 

291.6667 

557 

316.6667 

602 

242 

467.6 

267 

512.6 

292 

557.  b 

317 

602.6 

242.2222 

468 

267.2222 

513 

292.2222 

558 

317.2222 

603 

242.7778 

469 

267.7778 

514 

292!7778 

559 

317.7778 

604 

243 

469.4 

268 

514.4 

293 

559.4 

318 

604.4 

243.3333 

470 

268.3333 

515 

293.3333 

560 

318.3333 

605 

243.8889 

471 

268.8889 

516 

293.8889 

561 

318.8889 

606 

244 

471.2 

269 

516.2 

294 

561.2 

319 

606.2 

244  4444 

472 

269.4444 

517 

294.4444 

562 

319.4444 

607 

245 

473 

270 

518 

295 

563 

320 

608 

245.5556 

474 

270.5556 

519 

295.5556 

564 

320.5556 

609 

246 

474.8 

271 

519.8 

296 

564.8 

321 

609.8 

246.1111 

475 

271.1111 

520 

296.1111 

565 

321.1111 

610 

246.6667 

476 

271.6667 

521 

296.6667 

566 

321.6667 

611 

247 

476.6 

272 

521.6 

297 

OOO.O 

322 

£1  1  A 
01.1.0 

247.2222 

477 

272.2222 

522 

297.2222 

567 

322.2222 

612 

247.7778 

478 

272.7778 

523 

297.7778 

568 

3227778 

613 

248 

478.4 

273 

523.4 

298 

568.4 

323 

613.4 

248.3333 

479 

273.3333 

524 

298.3333 

569 

323.3333 

614 

248.8889 

480 

273.8889 

525 

298.8889 

570 

323.8889 

615 

249 

480.2 

274 

525.2 

299 

570.2 

324 

615.2 

249.4444 

481 

274.4444 

526 

299.4444 

571 

324.4444 

616 

250 

482 

275 

527 

300 

572 

325 

617 
 — 

250.5556 

483 

275.5556 

528 

300.5556 

573 

325.5556 

618 

251 

483.8 

276 

528.8 

301 

573.8 

326 

618.8 

251.1111 

484 

276.1111 

529 

301.1111 

574 

326.1111 

619 

251.6667 

485 

276.6667 

530 

301.6667 

575 

326.6667 

620 

252 

485.6 

277 

530.6 

302 

575.6 

327 

a. 

DZU.O 

252.2222 

486 

277.2222 

531 

302.2222 

576 

327.2222 

621 

252.7778 

487 

277.7778 

532 

302.7778 

577 

327.7778 

622 

253 

487.4 

278 

532.4 

303 

577.4 

328 

622.4 

253.3333 

488 

278.3333 

533 

303.3333 

578 

328.3333 

623 

253.8889 

489 

278.8889 

534 

303.8889 

579 

328.8889 

624 

254 

489.2 

279 

534.2 

304 

579.2 

329 

624.2 

254.4444 

490 

279.4444 

535 

304.4444 

580 

329.4444 

625 

255 

491 

280 

536 

305 

581 

330 

626 



255.5556 

492 

280.5556 

537 

305.5556 

582 

330.5556 

627 

256 

492.8 

281 

537.8 

306 

582.8 

331 

627.8 

256.1111 

493 

281.1111 

538 

306.1111 

583 

331.1111 

628 

256.6667 

494 

281.6667 

539 

306.6667 

584 

331.6667 

629 

257 

494.6 

282 

539.6 

307 

584.6 

332 

629.6 

257.2222 

495 

282.2222 

540 

307.2222 

585 

332.2222 

630 

257.7778 

»  496 

282.7778 

541 

307.7778 

586 

332.7778 

631 

258 

496.4 

283 

541.4 

308 

586.4 

333 

631.4 

258.3333 

497 

283.3333 

542 

308.3333 

587 

333.3333 

632 

258.8889 

498 

283.8889 

543 

308.8889 

588 

333.8889 

633 

259 

498.2 

284 

543.2 

309 

588.2 

334 

633.2 

259.4444 

499 

284.4444 

544 

309.4444 

589 

334.4444 

634 

260 

500 

285 

545 

310 

590 

335 

635  ' 
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ALCOHOL  TABLES. 


List  of  Abbremations  Used  in  the  Following  Tables. 
abs.  =  absolute.  dif.  =  difference.  sp.  gr.  =  specific  gravity, 

ale.  =  alcohol.  frac.  =  fractional.  vol.  =  volume, 

appt.  =  apparent.  gal.  =  gallon.  wt.  =  weight, 

cor.  =  correction. 


Alcohol  Table  (U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.) 


Per 

:ent. 
vol. 
abs. 
ilc1 

Sp.  gr. 
15.6°  C.a 
15.6°  C. 

Dif.  of 

sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C  3 

Frac 
per 
cent.4 

Vol.  in 
gal.  of 

lb  100 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 
for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

No.  of 

gal. 
official 
ale.  in 

100 
lbs.  av> 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 
for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

Wt.  in 
lbs.  av. 

of  1 

gal. 
U.  S.6 

Per 
cent 
by 
wt. 
abs. 
ale. 

Sp.  gr. 
15.6°  C. 
15.6°  C. 

Cor.  of 
sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C.» 

1 

0.9985 

0.00017 

0.067 

12.024 

0.0018 

0.127 

0.0127 

8.3164 



i 

A 

n  qqsi 

VJ  .wo  X 

n  oooi 7 

2 

0  9970 

0  000 IS 

0.071 

12.043 

0.0017 

0.254 

00127 

2 

0  QQfi^ 

O  OO0 1  $ 

I  3 

0.9956 

0.00018 

0X>71 

12^060 

0'0017 

0.381 

0D128 

8.2922 

3 

0.9945 

0.00019 

1  4 

0.9942 

0.00019 

0.071 

12.077 

0.0017 

0.509 

0.0128 

8.2805 

4 

0.9928 

0.00020 

1  5 

0.9928 

0  00020 

0.077 

12.094 

0.0016 

0.637 

0.0128 

8.26S9 

o 

0.9912 

0  000°1 

1  6 

0.9915 

0.00021 

0.077 

12.109 

0.0015 

0.765 

0.0129 

8.2581 

A 
\J 

O  QSQfi 

O  000'» 

1  7 

0.9902 

0.00021 

0.083 

12.125 

0.0015 

0.894 

0.0129 

8.2472 

7 

0.9881 

0  00093 

I  8 

0.9890 

0^00022 

0'083 

12.140 

0.0015 

1.023 

0.0129 

8'2372 

8 

0^9867 

0.00024 

1  9 

0.9878 

0.00023 

0.083 

12.155 

0.0015 

1.1.52 

0.0130 

8.2272 

9 

0.9853 

0.00025 

10 

0  9866 

0  00024 

0.091 

12.170 

0.0014 

1.282 

0.0130 

8.2172 

10 

0  QS3Q 

\J .  £700  i7 

0  OOO'^rt 

1 1 

0.00025 

0.091 

12.183 

0.0013 

1.412 

0.0130 

8.2081 

ll 

0.9826 

0  00097 

■  2 

0.9844 

0  00025 

\J  .\JiJ\J  —'J 

0.091 

12.197 

0.0014 

1.542 

0.0130 

8.1989 

12 

0.9813 

0  0009Q 

|3 

0'9833 

0.00026 

0'091 

12.210 

0X1013 

L672 

0^0131 

8.1898 

13 

0'9800 

0.00030 

§4 

0.9822 

0.00027 

0.091 

12.224 

0.0013 

1.803 

0.0131 

8.1806 

14 

0.9788 

0.00031 

■5 

0.9811 

0  00028 

0.100 

12.238 

0.0013 

1.934 

0.0131 

8.1714 

15 

0.9776 

0  00033 

16 

0.9801 

0  0009Q 

o  ino 

12.250 

0.0013 

2.065 

0.0131 

8.1631 

16 

0.9764 

0 00034 

■7 

0.9791 

o  norm 

O  100 

O  001  ^ 

2.196 

0.0132 

8.1548 

17 

0.9752 

0  OOO^fi 

h 

0^9781 

0.00032 

0.100 

12.275 

0.0012 

2^328 

0£)132 

81464 

18 

0'9740 

0.00038 

I9 

0.9771 

0.00034 

0.100 

12.288 

0.0013 

2.460 

0.0132 

8.1381 

19 

0.9727 

0.00040 

Jo 

0.9761 

0.00035 

0.100 

12.300 

0.0013 

2.592 

0.0132 

8.129S 

20 

0.9715 

0.00042 

ll 

0.9751 

0.00037 

0.100 

12.313 

0.0012 

2.724 

0.0133 

8.1215 

21 

0.9703 

0.00044 

1 

0.9741 

0.00038 

0.091 

12.326 

0.0013 

2.857 

0.0133 

8.1131 

22 

0.9690 

0.00046 

0.9730 

0.00040 

0.100 

12.340 

0.0013 

2.990 

0.0133 

8.1040 

23 

0.9677 

0.00048 

0.9720 

0.00041 

0.100 

12.352 

0.0014 

3.123 

0.0134 

8.0956 

24 

0.9663 

0.00049 

0.9710 

0.00043 

0.091 

12.365 

0.0013 

3.257 

0.0134 

8.0873 

25 

0.9649 

0.00051 

0.9699 

0.00044 

0091 

12.379 

0.0014 

3.391 

0.0134 

8.0782 

26 

0.9635 

0.00053 

0.9688 

0.00046 

0.091 

12.393 

0.0014 

3.525 

0.0135 

8.0690 

27 

0.9621 

0.00055 

0.9677 

0.00047 

0.091 

12.407 

0.0015 

3.660 

0.0135 

8.0598 

28 

0.9606 

0.00057 

0.9666 

0.00049 

0.083 

12.421 

0.0015 

3.795 

0.0136 

8.0507 

29 

0.9590 

0.00058 

0.9654 

0.00051 

0.083 

12.437 

0.0015 

3.931 

0.0136 

8.0407 

30 

0.9574 

0.00060 

0.9642 

0.00052 

0.083 

12.452 

0.0016 

4.067 

0.0136 

8.0307 

31 

0.9558 

0.00061 

0.9630 

0.00054 

0.077 

12.468 

0.0017 

4.203 

0.0137 

8.0207 

32 

0.9542 

0.00063 

0.9617 

0.00055 

0.077 

12.485 

0.0017 

4.340 

0.0138 

8.0099 

33 

0.9524 

0.00064 

0.9604 

0.00056 

0.077 

12.502 

0.0017 

4.478 

0.0138 

7.9990 

34 

0.9507 

0.00065 

0.9591 

0.00058 

0.071 

12.518 

0.0018 

4.616 

0.0139 

7.9882 

35 

0.9489 

0.00066 

Multiply  these  figures  by  1.0535  for  the  volume  per  cent,  of  official  alcohol. 
:  Also  approximately  the  weight  in  kilograms  of  one  liter  of  the  spirit. 

)  Add  if  the  temperature  is  above,  subtract  if  below,  15.0°  C.  (60°  F.).  If  the  temperature  is  taken  in  Fahrenheit  degrees, 
fiply  these  figures  by  0.555. 

1  Corresponding  with  a  difference  in  apparent  specific  gravity  of  0.0001. 

J  For  the  volume  in  pints  of  100  lbs.  of  the  spirit,  multiply  these  figures  by  8 ;  for  the  volume  in  fluidounces,  multiply  by 
jfor  the  volume  in  liters,  multiply  by  3.7854. 

Jot  the  volume  of  100  ounces  avoirdupois  in  gallons,  divide  the  figures  of  the  Table  by  16 ;  for  the  volume  in  pints,  divide 

for  the  volume  in  fluidounces,  multiply  by  8. 
for  the  volume  of  100  grains  in  fluidounces,  multiply  by  0.018'.'9 ;  in  minims,  by  8.777. 

|For  the  weight  of  one  gallon  in  ounces  avoirdupois,  multiply  these  figures  by  16;  in  grains,  by  7000;  in  grammes, 

:.59. 

for  the  weight  of  one  pint  in  pounds,  divide  these  figures  by  8  ;  for  the  weight  of  one  pint  m  ounces,  multiply  by  2  ;  in 
Is,  multiply  by  875. 

for  the  weight  of  one  fluidounce  in  ounces  avoirdupois,  divide  these  figures  by  8 ;  in  grains,  multiply  by  54.69. 
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Alcohol  Table  (U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.)— Continued. 


Per 
cent, 
vol. 
abs. 
ale. 

Bp.  gr. 

15.6°  C. 
15.6°  C. 

Dif.  of 
appt. 
sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C. 

Frac. 
per 
cent. 

Vol.  in 
gal.  of 
100  lbs. 

av. 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 
for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

No.  of 

gal. 
official 
ale.  in 

100 
lbs.  av. 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 

for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

Wt.  in 
lbs.  av. 
of  1 
gal. 

u.  s. 

Per 
cent- 
by 
wt. 
abs. 
ale. 

Sp.  gr. 
15.6°  C. 
J.0.0  \j. 

Cor.of 
sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C. 



36 

A  AC77 
0.90/  1 

A  AAACA 

u.uuuoy 



A  A71 
U.U/  1 

1  O  C07 

A  AA1  Q 

U.UU18 

1  7  CC 
4./O0 

A  A1  QA 

u.uioy 

7  n7cc 

/  .y/oo 

OO 

A  A/171 
0.94/1 

0.00067 

61 

A  r\  CfiQ 

u.yooo 

A  AAAAA 
U.UUUOU 

A  A7  1 
U.U/  1 

1  O  CCC 
1Z.000 

A  AA1  A 

u.uuiy 

A  QA/1 

A  A1  A  A 
U.U14U 

7  Oflln 

61 

A  C\A  CO 

U.9452 

0.00067 

38 

0.9549 

0.00062 

0.067 

12.574 

0.0020 

5.034 

0.0140 

7.9532 

38 

0.9433 

0.00068 

39 

0.9534 

0.00063 

0.067 

12.593 

0.0020 

5.174 

0.0141 

7.9407 

39 

0.9414 

0.00069 

A  A 

40 

a  a  c  i  a 

O.yoiy 

A  AAAA/1 

U.UUU04 

A  AAQ 
U.UOo 

IZ.Olo 

A  AAOI 
V.WZL 

C  Ol  C 

O.olO 

A  A1  A  O 
U.U14Z 

7  AOQO 

/  .yZoZ 

A  A 

40 

A  AOA/1 

U.9o94 

A  AAATA 

0.00070 

A  1 

41 

a  a c ao 

U.OUOoo 

U.Uoo 

1  O  ftQ  1 

A  AAOI 

U.00-!1 

K  A  C7 

5.45/ 

A  A1  A  O 
U.014O 

7  A 1  A  A 

/.9149 

A  1 

41 

A  no7i 
0.9o/4 

A  AAA*7A 

0.00070 

A  O 
42 

A    fly)  C"7 

0.945/ 

A  AAAAA 

U.OOOoo 

A  ACA 

u.uoy 

1Z.000 

A  AAOO 
O.UVZZ 

c  AAA 
O.bOU 

A  A1  A  Q 
0.014D 

7  AA1  R 

/.yuio 

U.9oo4 

A  AAA71 

0.0UU71 

A  O 

0.9470 

0.00007 

A  ACA 

u.uoy 

1  O  A7C 
l.S.O/8 

A  AAOO 

O.OOzo 

C  7 AO 

5.  / 4o 

A  A1  A  A 
0.0144 

7  QQ71 
/.85/4 

A  O 

4Z 

A  AO  CO 

0.9o5o 

A  AAAT 1 

0.00071 

44 

0.9453 

0.00068 

0.059 

12.701 

0.0023 

5.888 

0.0145 

7.8733 

43 

0.9332 

0.00072 

45 

0.9436 

0.00069 

0.059 

12.724 

0.0024 

6.032 

0.0146 

7.8591 

44 

0.9311 

0.00072 

/I  A 

4o 

a  a  i  i  a 

u.y4iy 

A  AAA/^A 

o.ooooy 

A  ACA 

1  O  7/17 
l>£./4/ 

A  AAOI 

0.0024 

P.  170 

o.l  /a 

0.014O 

7  QA  Ad 

Z.8449 

A  C 

45 

A  AOAA 

0.9z90 

A  AAA*70 
0.0U0/3 

AH 
4/ 

0.9401 

A  AAA*7A 

U.UUO/0 

0.053 

1  O  ^7^7 1 

12./  ll 

A  AAOC 

U.0025 

O.o24 

A  A1  AT 
0.014/ 

H  OOAA 

/.ooOO 

A  C 

4o 

A  AOCA 

0.9209 

A  AAAT-O 

0.000/3 

4o 

a  aooo 

0.9052 

A  AAATA 
0.000/0 

A  A  C  O 

O.U5o 

1  O  7A7 

A  AftOfi 

O.OUzo 

A  171 

0.4/1 

A  A1  A  O 
0.0148 

/.Ol41 

/17 

4/ 

A  AO/17 

u.yz4/ 

A  AAA*7/1 
0.00U/4 

48.95 

0.9364 

0.00071 

0.053 

12.822 

0.0026 

6.612 

0.0148 

7.7991 

48 

0.9225 

0.00074 

49 

0.9363 

0.00071 

0.053 

12.823 

0.0026 

6.620 

0.0148 

7.7983 

49 

0.9203 

0.00075 

ca 

50 

0.9344 

A  AAAT1 

0.000/1 

0.053 

12.849 

A  AA07 

0.0027 

D./DO 

0.0150 

t.ioZo 

C  A 

50 

A  A1  O  1 

0.9181 

A  AAA^A 
U.OUO/O 

C  1 

51 

0.9324 

A  AAA"70 

0.000/2 

0.050 

12.877 

A  AAOO 

0.0028 

6.919 

0.0150 

7.7658 

51 

A  A1  CA 

U.9159 

0.U0U/O 

CO 

oZ 

0.9304 

A  AAA"70 

0.000/3 

0.050 

12.905 

A  AAOA 

0.0029 

7.069 

0.0152 

7  7y)no 
/./492 

CO 

52 

A  A 1  0*7 
O.9I0/ 

A  AAA7A 
U.UUU/O 

53 

0.9284 

0.00073 

0.050 

12.932 

0.0028 

7.221 

0.0152 

7.7325 

53 

0.9114 

0.00077 

54 

0.9264 

0.00074 

0.047 

12.960 

0.0029 

7.373 

0.0154 

7.7158 

54 

0.9092 

0.00077 

05 

A  ao,1 O 

U.924o 

A  AAAT  A 

0.0U0/4 

A  A  A  T 

0.04/ 

12.990 

A  AAOA 

O.OOoO 

T  r  0^7 

A  A1  C  A 

0.0154 

7  AAQyl 

/.D984 

cc 
55 

A  A  AC  A 

o.yooy 

A  AAA77 

u.uuu/ / 

50 

0.9222 

A  AAA"7  C 

0.000/5 

0.045 

13.019 

0.0031 

7.681 

0.0156 

T  £J  OAA 

7.6809 

C/J 

5b 

A  Ci  C\A  1 

O.Vi04/ 

A  AAA77 

y.uuu/  / 

K7 

ol 

A  AOAA 

0.9200 

A  AAA"?  C 

0.000/5 

0.045 

13.051 

0.0031 

7.837 

0.0156 

/.Do25 

C7 

57 

A  AAO/1 

A  AAA7Q 
U.UUU/5 

58 

0.9178 

0.00075 

0.045 

13.082 

0.0032 

7.993 

0.0158 

7.6442 

58 

0.9002 

0.00078 

59 

0.9156 

0.00076 

0.045 

13.113 

0.0032 

8.151 

0.0158 

7.6259 

59 

0.8979 

0.00078 

Af\ 
00 

A  m  O  A 
U.91o4 

A  AAATC 
0.000/6 

0.045 

i  o  i  A  e 

13.145 

A  AAOO 

O.OOoJ 

8.309 

0.0160 

7  CH7C 

/.d0/d 

a.  a 

00 

A  QACfi 

0.89O0 

a  i 

A  A 1  1  1 

o.yi  11 

A  AAA"7£! 
0.000/6 

0.043 

13.178 

A  AAOO 

0.0033 

8.469 

0.0160 

*7  COO  A 

/.5oo4 

a  1 

ol 

A  QAO/1 

0.8yo4 

A  AAA7Q 

A  AAOA 
0.9059 

0.000/7 

0.043 

13.210 

A  A  AO  O. 

0.0033 

8.628 

0.0162 

7.5701 

02 

A  OA  1  A 

o.syiu 

a  Ann7Q 

u.uuu/y 

63 

0.9066 

0.00077 

0.043 

13.243 

0.0033 

8.790 

0.0162 

7.5509 

63 

0.8887 

0.00080 

64 

0.9043 

0.00077 

0.043 

13.277 

0.0034 

8.952 

0.0163 

7.5318 

64 

0.8863 

0.00080 

At; 

DO 

A  AAOA 

a  nnA7o 
0.0U0/O 

0.042 

13.311 

0.0035 

9.115 

0.0165 

1   CI  Ofi 

/.512o 

DO 

A  OOQA 

0.88oy 

U.UUUoU 

r  a 
to 

A  OAA/"* 

0.5996 

0.000/8 

0.043 

13.346 

0.0035 

9.280 

0.0165 

7.4926 

DO 

A  O0 1  C 

0.8815 

U.UUUoU 

A7 

A  Ofl70 

U.59/3 

A  AAA7 O 

0.00078 

0.042 

13.381 

A  AAO/1 

0.0036 

9.445 

0.0166 

T  A  H  O  c 

7.4735 

67 

A  C7A1 

u.o/yi 

U.UUUoU 

68 

0.8949 

0.00079 

0.040 

13.417 

0.0036 

9.611 

0.0169 

7.4535 

68 

0.8767 

0.00081 

69 

0.8924 

0.00079 

0.042 

13.454 

0.0037 

9.780 

0.0169 

7.4327 

69 

0.8743 

0.00081 

/u 

A  OAAA 

U.5900 

0.000/9 

0.040 

13.490 

0.0038 

9.948 

0.0171 

T  A  1  0*7 

7.412/ 

7A 
IV 

A  Q71  A 

u.s/ iy 

U.UUUol 

71 
/  1 

A  007  C 

O.S875 

0.00079 

0.038 

13.528 

0.0039 

10.119 

0.0173 

7.3919 

71 

A  QtXC\R 
U.809O 

U.UUUol 

70 
/  Z 

A  OO  A  n 

0.o»49 

A  AAAOA 

0.00080 

0.038 

13.568 

0.0040 

10.292 

0.0173 

7.3702 

72 

A  0C7O 
O.OO/2 

U.UUUol 

73 

0.8823 

0.00080 

0.038 

13.608 

0.0041 

10.465 

0.0175 

7.3485 

73 

0.8648 

0.00081 

74 

0.8797 

0.00080 

0.037 

13.648 

0.0042 

10.640 

0.0177 

7.3269 

74 

0.8624 

0.00081 

7C 
/ 0 

A  C77A 
0.0/ /0 

A  AAA01 

O.OOOol 

0.038 

13.690 

0.0042 

10.817 

0.0177 

7.3044 

T  c 

75 

A  OAAA 

O.ooOU 

A  AAflRI 

A  C7  A  A 

0.8/44 

0.00081 

0.037 

13.731 

0.0042 

10.994 

0.0179 

7.2827 

7o 

A  O  K7A 
0.85/0 

U.UUUol 

77 
l  / 

A  071  7 
U.8/  1  / 

A  AAAOI 

0.00081 

0.037 

13.774 

0.0043 

11.173 

0.01S0 

7.2603 

77 

77 

A  CCCO 

n  nnnsi 

U.UUUol 

78 

0.8690 

0.00081 

0.037 

13.816 

0.0043 

11.353 

0.0182 

7.2378 

78 

0.8527 

0.00080 

79 

0.8663 

0.00081 

0.037 

13.859 

0.0044 

11.535 

0.0183 

7.2153 

79 

0.8503 

0.00080 

ou 

U.8OOO 

0.00081 

0.036 

13.903 

0.0045 

11.718 

0.0184 

7.1928 

OA 

oO 

A  QATQ 

n  nnnso 

U.UUOOV7 

81 

A  ocno 
0.5D08 

A  AAAOI 

0.00081 

0.036 

13.948 

0.0046 

11.902 

0.0187 

7.1695 

81 

A  QA  KA 

U.o4o4 

U.uuuou 

A  Qcon 
U.5080 

A  AAAOI 

0.00081 

0.03^ 

13.994 

0.0046 

12.089 

0.0189 

7.1462 

00 
82 

A  QA  OO 

U.UUUOU 

83 

0.8551 

0.00080 

0.034 

14.041 

0.0048 

12.278 

0.0190 

7.1220 

83 

0.8404 

0.00080 

84 

0.8522 

0.00080 

0.034 

14.089 

0.0049 

12.468 

0.0191 

7.0978 

84 

0.8378 

0.00080 

85 

0.8493 

^0.00080 

0!033 

14J37 

0'0050 

12.659 

0^0195 

7!0737 

85 

0.8353 

0.00080 

86 

0.8463 

0.00080 

0.032 

14.187 

0.0052 

12.854 

0.0197 

7.0487 

86 

0.8328 

0.00080 

87 

0.8432 

0.00080 

0.031 

14.239 

0.0054 

13.051 

0.0200 

7.0229 

87 

0.8302 

0.00080 

88 
89 

0.8400 

0.00080 

0.031 

14.293 

0.0054 

13.251 

0.0202 

6.9962 

88 

0.8276 

0.00080 

0.8368 

0.00080 

0.031 

14.348 

0.0055 

13.453 

0.0203 

6.9696 

89 

0.8250 

0.00080 

90 

0.8336 

0.00080 

0.030 

14.403 

0.0057 

13.656 

0.0207 

6.9429 

90 

0.8223 

0.00080 

PART  III. 
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Per 
cent, 
vol. 
abs. 
ale. 

Sp.  gr. 

15.6°  C. 
15.0°  C. 

Dif.  of 
appt. 
sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C. 

Frac. 
per 
cent. 

Vol.  in 
gal.  of 
100  lbs. 
av. 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 
for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

No.  of 
gal. 
official 
ale.  in 

100 
lbs.  av. 

Cor.  on 
fore- 
going 
for  0.1 
per 
cent. 

Wt.  in 
lbs  av 

ofl 

gal 

u.  s. 

Per 
cent. 

by 

wt. 
abs. 
ale. 

Sp.  gr. 

15.6°  C. 
15.6°  C. 

Cor  of 
sp.  gr. 
for  1°  C 

01 

U.oouo 

U.UUUoU 

A  AOn 

u.u^y 

1  4  A  A  A 

14.40U 

A  AACA 

U.UUoO 

1  o  00 
lo.ooa 

0.0210 

6.9154 

91 

0.8196 

0.00080 

n  aaaqa 
U.UUUoU 

A  AO<J 

U.U-co 

1  1  £OA 

A  AA^O 

U.UUoo 

1  A   A"7  0 

14.0/ 0 

A  AOI  C 

O.O-slo 

AO 

0.8168 

0.00080 

no 

U.OZoo 

A  AAAQA 

U.UUUoU 

A  AOT 

O.Oz/ 

14.583 

0.0067 

14.288 

0.0219 

6.8571 

92.3 

0.8160 

0.00080 

94 

0.8196 

0.00080 

0.026 

14.649 

0.0069 

14.507 

0.0224 

6.8263 

93 

0.8141 

0.00080 

9492 

0.8160 

0.00080 

0.026 

14.714 

0.0070 

14.714 

0.0224 

6.7963 

94 

0.8113 

O.OOOSO 

95 

0.8157 

0.00080 

0.026 

14.719 

0.0070 

14.731 

0.0227 

6.7938 

95 

0.8085 

0.00080 

96 

0.8118 

0.00080 

0.024 

14.790 

0.0076 

14.958 

00234 

6.7614 

96 

0.8056 

0.00080 

97 

0.8076 

0.00080 

0.024 

14.867 

0.0080 

15.192. 

0.0237 

6.7264 

97 

0.8026 

0.00080 

98 

0.8034 

0.00080 

0.021 

14.945 

0.0087 

15.429 

0.0249 

6.6914 

98 

0.7997 

0.00080 

99 

0.7987 

0.00080 

0.019 

15.033 

0.0099 

15.678 

0.0263 

6.6523 

99 

0.7967 

0.00080 

100 

0.7935 

0.00080 

15.131 

15.941 

6.6089 

100  ! 

0.7935 

O.OOOSO 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  ALCOHOL  AT 


25°  C. 
25°  C. 


(U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.)i 


IPer  cent,  volume 
■absolute  alcohol.  - 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  cent,  weight 
absolute  alcohol. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  cent,  volume 
official  alcohol. 

Specilic  gravity. 

1 

1  0 

i  4 

5 

0.9985 
0.9970 
0.9955 
0.9940 
0.9926 

1 

& 

3 
4 
5 

0.9981 

A  AACQ 

u.yyoo 
0.9944 
0.9926 
0.9909 

1 

O 

3 
4 
5 

0.9986 
u.yy/ 1 
0.9957 
0.9943 
0.9929 

!  6 

f-r 

7 
8 
9 
10 

0.9912 
0.9898 
0.9885 
0.9872 
0.9860 

6 

i 
8 

9 
10 

0.9892 

A  nQ7fi 

u.yo/D 
0.9861 
0.9846 
0.9831 

6 
7 

8 
9 
10 

0.9916 

0.9890 
0.9878 
0.9866 

1  1 

1 X 

12 
13 
14 

1  15 

0  9836 
0.9825 
0.9813 
0.9801 

1 1 
1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0.9816 
0.9802 
0.9788 
0.9774 
0.9761 

H 
12 
13 
14 
15 

0.9854 
0^9843 
0.9832 
0.9821 
0.9810 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

0.9790 
0.9778 
0.9767 
0.9756 
0.9744 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

0.9747 
0.9734 
0.9720 
0.9705 
0.9691 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

0.9799 
0.9788 
0.9777 
0.9767 
0.9756 

21 

22 
23 
24 

j  25 

0.9733 
0.9721 
0.9709 
0.9697 
0.9685 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

0.9677 
0.9663 
0.9648 
0.9633 
0.9617 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

0.9745 
0.9734 
0.9723 
0.9712 
0.9700 

26 
27 

28 

r  29 

30 

0.9673 
0.9660 
0.9648 
0.9635 
0.9622 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

0.9601 
0.9585 
0.9568 
0.9551 
0.9533 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

0.9689 
0.9677 
0.9665 
0.9653 
0.9641 

1  31 

32 
33 
34 

1  35 

0.9608 
0.9594 
0.9580 
0.9566 
0.9552 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

0.9516 
0.9498 
0.9479 
0.9461 
0.9442 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

0.9629  ' 

0.9616 

0.9603 

0.9590 

0.9576 

1  36 

j  37 
I  38 

39 

0.9537 
0.9521 
0.9506 
0.9490 

36 
37 

38 
39 

0.9423 
0.9403 
0.9383 
0.9364 

36 
37 
38 
39 

0.9563 
0.9550 
0.9536 
0.9521 

I1  Based  upon  the  figures  used  in  E.  R.  Squibb's  table. 

I'These  volume  percentages  are  strictly  accurate  only  at  15.6°  C.  the  standard  temperature  for  alcohol. 
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25°  C. 


-Continued. 


TI><»  p    n  ATI  t     "VCll  1 1  m  P 
ICl     UCIIV.  VU1U1UC 

absolute  alcohol. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  cent,  weight 
absolute  alcohol. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  cent,  volume 
official  alcohol. 

40 

0.9474 

40 

0.9344 

40 

41 

0.9457 

41 

0.9323 

41 

42 

0.9440 

42 

0.9301 

42 

43 

0.9422 

43 

0.9280 

43 

44 

o!9404 

44 

o!9258 

44 

45 

0.9386 

45 

0.9236 

45 

46 

0.9368 

46 

0.9214 

46 

47 

0.9350 

47 

0.9192 

47 

48 

0.9331 

48 

0.9170 

48 

49 

0^9311 

49 

o!9147 

49 

50 

0.9291 

50 

0.9124 

50 

51 

0.9271 

51 

0.9102 

51 

52 

0.9250 

52 

0.9079 

52 

53 

0  Q230 

yj .  .7  Lou 

53 

0  Q056 

53 

54 

0.9209 

54 

0.9034 

54 

55 

0.9187 

55 

0.9011 

55 

56 

0.9165 

56 

0.8988 

56 

57 

0.9143 

57 

0.8965 

57 

58 

0.9121 

58 

0.8943 

58 

59 

0^9099 

59 

0.8920 

59 

60 

0.9077 

60 

0.8897 

60 

61 

0.9054 

61 

0.8874 

61 

62 

0.9031 

62 

0.8850 

62 

63 

0.9008 

63 

0  8826 

63 

64 

0^8984 

64 

0.8802 

64 

65 

0.8961 

65 

0.8778 

65 

66 

0.8937 

66 

0.8754 

66 

67 

0.8913 

67 

0.8730 

67 

68 

0  888Q 

68 

0.8705 

68 

69 

0.8864 

69 

0!8681 

69 

70 

0.8840 

70 

0.8657 

70 

71 

0.8814 

71 

0.8634 

71 

72 

0.8788 

72 

0.8610 

72 

73 

0.8762 

73 

0  S^iSfi 

V/.OOOVJ 

73 

74 

0^8736 

74 

0.8562 

74 

75 

0.8709 

75 

0.8538 

75 

76 

0.8682 

76 

0.8514 

76 

77 

0.8655 

77 

0.8490 

77 

78 

0  8628 

78 

78 

79 

0.8601 

79 

0.8441 

79 

80 

0.8574 

80 

0.8416 

80 

81 . 

0.8546 

81 

0.8392 

81 

82 

0.8518 

82 

0.8367 

82 

83 

0.8489 

83 

ft  8349 

83 

84 

0.8460 

84 

0.8316 

84 

85 

0.8431 

85 

0.8291 

85 

86 

0.8401 

86 

0.8266 

86 

87 

0.8370 

87 

0.8240 

87 

88 

0.8338 

88 

0.8214 

88 

89 

oy 

fl  81  88 
U.oloo 

8Q 

90 

0.8274 

90 

0.8161 

90 

91 

0.8241 

91 

0.8134 

91 

92 

0.8207 

92 

0.8106 

92 

93 

0.8171 

92.3 

0.8098 

93 

94 

0.8134 

93 

0.8079 

94 

94-9 

0.8098 

94 

oisosi 

95 

95 

0.8095 

95 

0.8023 

96 

96 

0.8055 

96 

0.7994 

97 

97 

0.8014 

97 

0.7964 

98 

98 

0.7972 

98 

0.7935 

99 

99 

0.7925 

99 

0.7905 

100 

100 

0.7873 

100 

0.7873 

Specific  gravity. 


0.9506 

0.9491 
0.9475 
0.9459 
0.9443 
0.9426 

0.9410 
0.9393 
0.9376 
0.9359 
0.9341 

0.9323 
0.9304 
0.9285 
0.9266 
0.9246 

0.9227 
0.9207 
0.9186 
0.9165 
0.9144 

0  9123 
0.9102 
0.9081 
0.9060 
0.9038 

0.9016 
0.8994 
0.8972 
0.8949 
0.8926 

0.8904 
0.8881 
0.8857 
0.8834 
0.8809 

0.8784 
0.8760 
0.8735 
0.8709 
0.8684 

0.8658 
0.8632 
0.8607 
0.8581 
0.8555 

0.8528 
0.8501 
0.8474 
0.8446 
0.8418 

0.8389 
0.8359 
0.8329 
0.8299 
0.8269 
0.8237 

0.8204 
0.8170 
0.8135 
0.8098 
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ALCOHOL. 

According  to  E.  R.  Squibb. 

Note.— This  table  was  prepared  by  E.  R.  Squibb  and  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
1890,  it  is  inserted  here  because  it  contains  data  not  found  in  the  official  alcohol  table  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev., 
see  page  1757. 


PART  I — From  0  to  10  per  cent,  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 


Specific  Gravity. 
(Pure  water  at 
15S°C.  =60°  F. 
taken  as  unity.) 

Percentage. 

Weight  of  one  gallon,  at  15§°  C.  - 

=  60°F. 

Weight 
of  40  gal- 
lons to 
the  near- 
est half 
pound, 
at  15J°  C. 
=  60°  F. 

lbs. 

Weight  of 
one  pint,  at 
15§°C.  =  60°  F. 

By  weight. 

By  volume. 

Under  proof. 
(Brit.  Excise.) 

Of  proof  spirit. 
(U.  S.  Revenue.) 

In 

Grammes. 

In 

Grains. 

A 
lbs. 

voir< 
ozs. 

lupois 
Grs. 

Weight. 

At 

10g  V-i. 

=  60°  F. 

At 

ZD    Vj.  — 

77°  F. 

TO 
nea 

lbs. 

tne 
rest 

ozs. 

In 

Grammes. 

In 
Grains. 

1*0000 

0-9980 

3779-13 

58,320 

8 

5 

132 

r 

333-5 

472*39 

0-9993 

0-9978 

99 

1 

3776-50 

58,279 

8 

5 

91 

g 

5 

333-0 

472-06 

0-9985 

0-9970 

1 

98 

2 

3773-46 

58,232 

8 

5 

44 

3 

5 

332-5 

471*68 

7970 

0-9981 

■0*9966 

1 

3771-97 

58,209 

8 

5 

22 

g 

5 

332-5 

471*49 

797fi 

0-9970 

0'990l 

97 

3 

3770-08 

58,180 

8 

4 

430 

g 

5 

332-5 

471*26 

7979 

0-9970 

0-9953 

o 

4 

3767-82 

58,145 

8 

4 

395 

8 

5 

332-0 

470*98 

7268 

0-9908 

0-9951 

96 

3767-04 

58,133 

8 

4 

383 

8 

5 

332-0 

470*88 

7267 

0-9905 

0-9918 

2 

5 

3765-94 

58,116 

8 

4 

366 

8 

5 

332-0 

470*74 

7264 

0-9900 

0-9943 

95 

3764-06 

58,087 

8 

4 

337 

8 

5 

332-0 

470*51 

7261 

0-9956 

0-9938 

3 

6 

3762-51 

58,063 

8 

4 

313 

8 

5 

332-0 

470*31 

7258 

0-9952 

0-9934 

94 

370F02 

58,040 

8 

4 

290 

8 

5 

331-5 

470*13 

7255 

0-9947 

0-9927 

3 

7 

3759-14 

58,011 

8 

4 

261 

8 

5 

331-5 

469*89 

7251 

0-9944 

0-9924 

93 

3757-97 

57,993 

8 

4 

243 

8 

5 

331*5 

469*75 

7249 

0-9942 

0-9922 

4 

8 

3757-26 

57,982 

8 

4 

232 

8 

5 

331-5 

469*66 

7248 

0-9936 

0-9916 

92 

9 

3754-99 

57,947 

8 

4 

197 

8 

4 

331-0 

469*37 

7243 

0-9930 

0-9909 

! 

5 

91 

10 

3752-72 

67,912 

8 

4 

162 

8 

4 

331-0 

469*09 

7239 

0-9921. 

0-9900 

90 

1 1 

3749-29 

57,859 

8 

4 

109 

8 

4 

330-5 

468*66 

7232 

0-9914 

0-9893 

5 

6 

89 

12 

3746-63 

67,818 

8 

4 

68 

8 

4 

330-5 

468*33 

7227 

0-9906 

0-98S5 

88 

13 

3743-65 

57,772 

8 

4 

22 

8 

4 

330-0 

467*95 

7221 

0-9900 

0-9879 

87 

3741-38 

57,737 

8 

3 

424  ' 

8 

4 

330-0 

467*67 

7217 

0-9898 

0-9876 

6 

7 

14 

3740-00 

57,725 

8 

413 

8 

4 

330-0 

467*58 

7216 

0-9892 

0-9870 

86 

15 

3738-33 

57,690 

8 

3 

377 

8 

4 

329-5 

467*29 

7211 

0-9890 

0-9S68 

8 

16 

3737-56 

57,678 

8 

3 

366 

8 

4 

329-5 

467*19 

7210 

0-9885 

0*9863 

85 

3735-68 

57,649 

8 

3 

336 

8 

4 

329-5 

466*96 

7206 

0-9884 

0-9862 

7 

17 

3735-29 

57,643 

8 

q 

331 

8 

4 

329-5 

466*91 

7205 

0-9878 

0-9855 

9 

84 

18 

3733-02 

57,608 

8 

3 

296 

8 

4 

329-0 

466*63 

7201 

0-9872 

0-9849 

83 

19 

3730-82 

57,574 

8 

3 

261 

8 

4 

329-0 

466*35 

7197 

0-9869 

0-9846 

8 

10 

20 

3729-65 

57,556 

8 

3 

243 

8 

4 

329-0 

466*21 

7194 

0-9864 

0-9841 

82 

21 

3727-77 

57,527 

8 

3 

214 

8 

3 

328-5 

465-97 

7191 

0-9857 

0-9834 

81 

3725-12 

57,486 

8 

3 

173 

8 

3 

328-5 

465*64 

7186 

0-9855 

0-9831 

9 

11 

22 

3724-34 

57,474 

8 

3 

161 

8 

3 

328-5 

465*54 

7184 

0-9852 

0-9828 

80 

23 

3723-24 

57,457 

8 

3 

144 

8 

3 

328-5 

465*40 

7182 

0-9845 

0-9821 

79 

3720-58 

57,41.6 

8 

103 

8 

3 

328-0 

465*07 

7177 

0-9841 

0-9816 

10 

12 

24 

3719-09 

57,393 

8 

3 

81 

8 

3 

328-0 

464*89 

7174 

PART  II.— From  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 


0*9838 

0*9813 

78 

25 

3717*92 

57,375 

8 

3 

62 

8 

3 

328-0 

464*74 

7172 

0*9831 

0*9806 

77 

26 

3715*27 

57,334 

8 

21 

8 

3 

327-5 

464*41 

7167 

0*9828 

0*9801 

11 

13' 

27 

3714*17 

57,317 

8 

3 

5 

8 

3 

327-5 

464-27 

7165 

0*9825 

0*9798 

70 

3713*00 

57,299 

8 

2 

424 

8 

3 

327-5 

464*13 

7162 

0*9821 

0-9793 

14 

28 

3711*51 

57,276 

8 

2 

401 

8 

3 

327-5 

463-94 

7159 

0*9819 

0*0791 

75 

3710*73 

57,264 
57,241 

8 

2 

389 

8 

3 

327-0 

463*84 

7158 

0*9815 

0*9787 

12 

15 

29 

3709*24 

8 

2 

366 

8 

3 

327-0 

463*65 

7155 

0*9813 

0*9785 

74 

30 

3708*46 

57,229 

8 

2 

354 

8 

3 

327-0 

463-56 

7154 

0*9807 

0*9779 

73 

31 

3706*19 

57,194 

8 

2 

319 

8 

3 

327-0 

463*27 

7149 

0*9802 

0*9773 

13 

16 

72 

32 

3704*32 

57,165 

8 

2 

290 

8 

3 

326*5 

463*04 

7146 

0*9794 

0*9765 

71 

33 

3701*33 

57,119 

8 

2 

244 

8 

3 

326*5 

462-67 

7140 

0*9789 

0*9759 

14 

17 

70 

34 

3699*33 

57,089 

8 

2 

214 

8 

2 

326*0 

462-42 

7136 

0*9784 

0*9754 

69 

35 

3697*51 

57,060 

8 

2 

185 

8 

2 

■rjo-o 

462-19 

7132 

0*9778 

0-9746 

15 

18 

68 

36 

3695-24 

57,025 

8 

2 

150 

8 

2 

326-0 

461-90 

7128 

0*9775 

0*9743 

37 

3694-14 

57,008 

8 

2 

123 

8 

2 

326*0 

461-77 

7126 

(111) 
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PART  II — From  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 

(  Continued. ) 


Specific  Gravity. 
(Pure  water  at 
155°  C.  =  60°F. 
taken  as  unity.) 

Percentage. 

Weight  of  one  gallon,  at  15$°  C.  =  60°  F. 

vv  eigm 
of  40  gal- 
lons to 
the  near- 
est half 
pound, 

of  1  ^SO  f< 
nil  o. 

=  60°  F. 
lbs. 

Weight  of 
one  pint,  at 
15|°  C.  =  60°  F. 

By  weight. 

By  volume. 

Under  proof. 
(Brit.  Excise.) 

Of  proof  spirit. 
(U.  S.  Revenue.) 

In 

Grammes. 

In 
Grains. 

Avoir 

iupois 
Grs. 

Weight. 

To  the 
nearest 
ounce. 

lbs.  1  ozs. 

At 
15i°  C. 
=  60°F. 

1  At 
25°  C.  = 
77°  F. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

In 

Grammes. 

In 

Grains. 

0-9772 

0-9740 

67 

38 

3692-97 

56,990 

8 

2 

115 

8 

2 

325*5 

461*62 

7124 

0-9766 

0-9733 

16 

19 

66 

39 

3690-71 

56,955 

8 

2 

80 

8 

2 

325-5 

461*34 

7119 

0-9760 

0-9726 

20 

65 

40 

3688-44 

56,920 

8 

2 

45 

8 

2 

325-5 

461*05 

7115 

0-9753 

0-9719 

17 

21 

64 

41 

3685-78 

56,879 

8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

325*0 

460*72 

7110 

0-9749 

0-9715 

63 

42 

3684-29 

56,856 

8 

418 

8 

2 

325*0 

460*54 

7107 

0-9743 

0-9709 

62 

43 

3682-02 

56,821 

8 

; 

383 

8 

2 

324*5 

460*25 

7103 

0-9741 

0-9706 

18 

22 

44 

3681-31 

56,810 

8 

373 

8 

2 

324*5 

460*16 

7101 

0-9737 

0-9702 

61 

45 

3679-76 

56,7S6 

8 

348 

8 

2 

324*5 

459*97 

7098 

0-9732 

0-9697 

60 

46 

3677-88 

56,757 

8 

319 

8 

2 

324*5 

459*73 

7095 

0-9728 

0-9692 

19 

23 

59 

47 

3676-39 

56  734 

8 

297 

8 

2 

324*0 

459*55 

7092 

0-9720 

0-9684 

58 

48 

3673-27 

56^687 

8 

249 

8 

2 

324*0 

459*16 

7086 

0-9716 

0-9678 

20 

24 

49 

3671-85 

56,664 

8 

227 

8 

2 

324*0 

458-98 

7083 

0-9714 

0-9676 

57 

50 

3671-07 

56,652 

8 

214 

8 

323*5 

458*88 

7081 

0-9709 

0-9668 

25 

56 

3669-19 

56,623 

8 

186 

8 

323*5 

458*65 

7078 

0-9704 

0-9661 

21 

55 

51 

3667-31 

56,594 

8 

157 

8 

323-5 

458*41 

7074 

0-9698 

0-9655 

26 

54 

52 

3665-05 

56,559 

8 

122 

8 

323-0 

458*13 

7070 

0-9693 

0-9650 

53 

3663-17 

56,530 

8 

92 

8 

323-0 

457*90 

7066 

0-9691 

0-9646 

22 

27 

53 

54 

3662-39 

56,518 

8 

81 

8 

323-0 

457*80 

7065 

0-9683 

0-9638 

52 

55 

3659-36 

56,471 

8 

33 

8 

322-5 

457-42 

7059 

0-9678 

0-9631 

23 

28 

51 

56 

3657-47 

56,442 

8 

5 

8 

322*5 

457*18 

7055 

0-9671 

0-9624 

50 

57 

3654-81 

56,401 

8 

0 

401 

8 

322*5 

456*85 

7050 

0-9665 

0-9617 

24 

29 

49 

58 

3652-54 

56,366 

8 

0 

366 

8 

322*0 

456*57 

7046 

0-9658 

0-9610 

48 

59 

3649-88 

56,325 

8 

0 

325 

8 

322*0 

456*24 

7041 

0-9652 

0-9603 

25 

30 

47 

60 

3647-62 

56,290 

8 

0 

290 

8 

321*5 

455-95 

7036 
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0*9645 

0*9597 

46 

61 

3645*02 

56,250 

8 

0 

250 

8 

1 

321-5 

455-63 

7031 

>-9643 

0*9594 

31 

62 

3644*24 

56,238 

8 

0 

238 

8 

1 

321-5 

455-53 

7030 

0*9638 

0*9590 

26 

45 

63 

3642*37 

56,209 

8 

0 

209 

8 

0 

321-0 

455-30 

7026 

0*9631 

0*9582 

32 

44 

64 

3639*71 

56,168 

8 

0 

168 

S 

0 

321-0 

454-96 

7021 

0*9623 

0*9574 

27 

43 

65 

3636*66 

56,121 

8 

0 

121 

8 

0 

320-5 

454-58 

7015 

0*9618 

0*9567 

33 

42 

66 

3634-79 

56,092 

8 

0 

92 

8 

0 

320-5 

454-35 

7011 

0*9609 

0*9556 

28 

34 

41 

67 

3631*42 

56,040 

8 

0 

40 

8 

0 

320*0 

453-93 

7005 

0*9602 

0*9549 

40 

68 

3628-76 

55,999 

7 

15 

436 

8 

0 

320-0 

453-59 

7000 

0*9595 

0*9542 

39 

69 

3626-10 

55,958 

7 

15 

395 

8 

0 

320-0 

453-26 

6995 

0*9593 

0*9538 

29 

35 

70 

3625-33 

55,946 

7 

15 

383 

8 

0 

319-5 

453-17 

6993 

0*9587 

0*9532 

38 

71 

3623-06 

55,911 

7 

15 

348 

8 

0 

319-5 

452-88 

6989 

0-9578 

0*9521 

30 

36 

37 

72 

3619-69 

55,859 

7 

15 

296 

8 

0 

319-0 

452-46 

6982 

0-9572 

0-9515 

36 

73 

3617-42 

55,824 

7 

15 

261 

8 

0 

319-0 

452-18 

6978 

0-9565 

0*9507 

37 

35 

3614-76 

55,783 

7 

15 

220 

8 

0 

319-0 

451-84 

6973 

0-9560 

0*9500 

31 

74 

3612-88 

55,754 

7 

15 

191 

7 

15 

318-5 

451-61 

6969 
6966 

0-9555 

0*9495 

34 

75 

3611-03 

55,725 

7 

15 

162 

7 

15 

318*5 

451-38 

0*9550 

0*9489 

38 

33 

76 

3609*12 

55,696 

7 

15 

133 

7 

15 

318*0 

451-14 

6962 

0-9544 

0*9482 

32 

77 

3606*86 

55,661 

7 

15 

98 

7 

15 

318*0 

450-86 

6958 

0-9539 

0*9477 

32 

3604*91 

55,631 

7 

15 

68 

7 

15 

318*0 

450-61 

6954 

0-9535 

0*9473 

39 

78 

3603*42 

55,608 
55,567 

7 

15 

45 

7 

15 

318-0 

450-43 

6951 

0-9528 

0-9465 

33 

31 

79 

3600*76 

7 

15 

4 

7 

15 

317-5 

450-09 

6946 

0-9519 

0*9456 

40 

30 

80 

3597-39 

55,515 

7 

14 

390 

7 

15 

317-0 

449-67 

6939 

0*9511 

0*9446 

34 

29 

8' 

3594-35 

55,468 

7 

14 

343 

7 

15 

317-0 

449-29 

6933 

0*9503 

0*9438 

41 

28 

82 

3591-30 

55,421 

7 

14 

296 

7 

15 

316-5 

448-91 

6928 

0*9495 

0*9430 

27 

83 

3588-32 

55,375 

7 

14 

250 

7 

15 

316-5 

448-54 

6922 

0*9490 

0*9424 

35 

42 

84 

3586-44 

55,346 

7 

14 

221 

7 

15 

316-0 

448-30 

6918 

0*9485 

0*9419  ' 

26 

3584-56 

55,317 

7 

14 

192 

7 

14 

316-0 

448-07 

6915 

0*9475 

0*9409 

25 

85 

3580-74 

55,258 

7 

14 

133 

7 

14 

316-0 

447-59 

6907 

0*9470 

0*9402 

36 

43 

86 

3578-86 

55,229 

7 

14 

104 

7 

14 

315-5 

447-36 

6904 

0*9465 

0*9397 

24 

3576-98 

55,200 

7 

14 

75 

7 

14 

315-5 

447-12 

6900 

0*9455 

0*9387 

23 

87 

3573-22 

55,142 

7 

14 

17 

7 

14 

315-0 

446-65 

6893 

0*9452 

0*9382 

37 

44 

88 

3572-06 

55,124 

7 

13 

437 

7 

14 

315-0 

446-51 

6890 

0 
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PART  III. — From  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 

(  Continued. ) 


Specific  Gravity. 
(Pure  water  at 
158°  C.  =  60°  F. 
taken  as  unity.) 


At 

15g°C. 
=  60°  F. 


»-9446 
0-9434 
0-9426 
0-9416 
0-9405 
0-9396 
0-9391 


At 

25°  C.  = 
77°  F. 


0-9376 
0-9363 
0-9355 
0-9343 
0-9332 
0-9323 
0-9318 


Percentage. 


2.S 

P.  o 


21 
20 


18 
17 


Eg 


89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


Weight  of  one  gallon,  at  15J°  C.  =  60°  F. 


In 

Grammes. 


3569-79 
3565-25 
3562-21 
3558-45 
3554-30 
3550-87 
3548-99 


In 

Grains. 


55,089 
55,019 
54,972 
54,914 
54,850 
54,797 
54,768 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 


lbs. 


Grs. 


401 
331 
284 
226 
162 
109 


To  the 
nearest 
ounce. 


lbs.  ozs 


Weight 
of  40  gal- 
lons to 
the  near- 
est half 
pound, 
at  15|°  C. 
=  606  F. 


315-0 
314-5 
314-0 
314-0 
313-5 
313-0 
313-0 


Weight  of 
one  pint,  at 
155°  C.  =  60°  F. 


In 

Grammes. 


446-22 
445-66 
445-28 
444-81 
444-29 
443-86 
443-62 


In 

Grains. 


6886 
6877 
6871 
6864 
6856 
6850 
6846 
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0-9381 

0-9307 

48 

16 

96 

3545-23 

54,710 

7 

13 

22 

7 

13 

312-5 

443-15 

6839 

0-9376 

0-9302 

41 

3543-35 

54,681 

7 

12 

431 

7 

13 

312-5 

442-92 

6835 

0-9373 

0-9300 

15 

97 

3542-19 

54,663 

7 

12 

413 

7 

13 

312-5 

442-77 

6833 

0-9362 

0-9288 

49 

14 

98 

3538-04 

54,599 

7 

12 

349 

7 

13 

312-0 

442-25 

6825 

0-9356 

0-9280 

42 

3535-77 

54,564 

7 

12 

314 

7 

13 

312-0 

441-97 

6820 

0-9362 

0-9276 

13 

99 

3534-28 

54,541 

7 

12 

291 

7 

13 

3115 

441-78 

6818 

9-9343 

0-9267 

50 

12 

100 

3530-84 

54,488 

7 

12 

238 

7 

13 

311-5 

441-35 

6811 

0-9335 

0-9259 

43 

101 

3527-86 

54,442 
54,407 

7 

12 

192 

7 

12 

311-0 

440-98 

6805 

0-9329 

0-9253 

11 

3525-59 

7 

12 

157 

7 

12 

311-0 

440-70 

6801 

0-9323 

0-9246 

51 

102 

3523-33 

54,372 

7 

12 

122 

7 

12 

310-5 

440-42 

6736 

0-9318 

0-9242 

10 

3521-45 

54,343 

7 

12 

93 

7 

12 

310-5 

440-18 

6793 

0-9314 

0-9237 

44 

103 

3519-89 

54,319 

7 

12 

69 

7 

12 

310-5 

439-99 

6790 

0-9306 

0-9230 

9 

3516-91 

64,273 

7 

12 

23 

7 

12 

310-0 

439-61 

6784 

0-9303 

0-9226 

52 

104 

3515-75 

54,255 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

310-0 

439-47 

6782 

0-9292 

0-9214 

45 

8 

105 

3511-59 

54,191 

7 

11 

379 

7 

12 

309-5 

438-95 

6774 

0-9283 

0-9205 

53 

7 

106 

3508-16 

54,138 

7 

11 

326 

7 

12 

309-5 

438-52 

6767 

0-9270 

0-9192 

46 

6 

107 

3503-30 

54,063 

7 

11 

251 

7 

12 

309-0 

437-91 

6758 

0-9262 

0-9184 

54 

5 

108 

3500-26 

54,016 

7 

11 

204 

7 

11 

308-5 

437-53 

6752 

0-9249 

0-9171 

47 

4 

109 

3495-33 

53,940 

7 

11 

128 

7 

11 

308-0 

436-92 

6742 

0-9242 

0-9164 

55 

110 

3492-68 

53,899 

7 

11 

87 

7 

11 

308-0 

436-58 

6737 

0-9236 

0-9158 

3 

3490-41 

53,864 

7 

11 

51 

7 

11 

308-0 

436-30 

6733 

0-9228 

0-9150 

48 

111 

3487-43 

53,818 

7 

11 

6 

7 

11 

307-5 

435-93 

6727 

0-9221 

0-9143 

56 

2 

112 

3484-77 

53,777 

7 

10 

402 

7 

11 

307-5 

435-60 

6722 

0-9212 

0-9134 

1 

113 

3481-34 

53,724 

7 

10 

349 

7 

11 

307-0 

435-17 

6715 

0-9206 

0-9128 

49 

Proof 
over. 

3479-07 

53,689 

7 

10 

314 

7 

11 

307-0 

434-88 

6711 

0-9200 

0-9122 

57 

114 

3476-80 

53,654 

7 

10 

279 

7 

11 

306-5 

434-60 

6707 

0-9189 

0-9111 

1 

115 

3472-65 

53,590 

7 

10 

215 

7 

10 

306-0 

434-08 

6699 

0-9184 

0-9106 

50 

3470-77 

53,561 

7 

10 

186 

7 

10 

306-0 

433-85 

6695 

0-9178 

0-9100 

58 

2 

116 

3468-51 

53,526 

7 

10 

151 

7 

10 

306-0 

433-56 

6691 

0-9168 

0-9090 

117 

3464-75 

53,468 

7 

10 

93 

7 

10 

305-5 

433-09 

6684 

0-9160 

0-9081 

51 

59 

3 

118 

3461-70 

53,421 

7 

10 

46 

7 

10 

305-0 

432-71 

6678 

0-9150 

0-9071 

4 

119 

3457-94 

53,363 
53,275 

7 

9 

425 

7 

10 

305-0 

432-24 

6670 

0-9135 

0-9056 

52 

60 

5 

120 

3452-24 

7 

9 

338 

7 

10 

304-5 

431-53 

6659 

0-9124 

0-9045 

6 

121 

3449-09 

5.3,21 1 

7 

9 

273 

7 

10 

304-0 

431-01 

6651 

0-9113 

0-9034 

53 

61 

7 

122 

3443-95 

53,147 

7 

9 

210 

7 

9 

303-5 

430-49 

6643 

0-9100 

0-9021 

*  8 

123 

3439-02 

53,071 

7 

9 

133 

7 

9 

303-0 

429-88 

6634 

0-9090 

0-9011 

54 

62 

9 

124 

3435-26 

53,013 

7 

9 

76 

7 

9 

303-0 

429-41 

6627 

0-9075 

0-8995 

10 

125 

3429-56 

52,925 

7 

8 

425 

7 

9 

302-5 

428-69 

6616 

0-9069 

0-8989 

55 

63 

126 

3427-29 

52,890 

7 

8 

390 

7 

9 

302-0 

428-41 

6611 
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PART  V  From  55  to  70  per  cent,  ol  Absolute  Alcohol. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Percentage. 

Weight  of  one  gallon,  at  15f  °  C.  = 

=  60°F. 

Weight 
of  40  gal- 
lons to 
the  near- 

Oct  Vt  Q 1  f 
Cot  lltxll 

Weight  of 
one  pint,  at 
15J°  C.  =  60°  F. 

(Pure  water  at 
155°C.  =  60°F. 
taken  as  unity.) 

volume. 

spirit, 
.•enue.) 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

In 

Grammes. 

Grams. 

pound, 
at  15£°  C. 
=  60°  F. 

At 

•=  60°  F. 

At 

orio  r>   

60    Kj.  — 

77°  F. 

[Si 
'53 

Over  proi 
(Brit.  Ex< 

proof 
S.  Rei 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Grs. 

To  tne 
nearest 
ounce. 

In 

Grammes. 

In 
Grains. 

>. 

SB 

lbs. 

m 

M 

lbs. 

ozs. 

0-0062 

0-8982 

11 

127 



52,850 

7 

8 



350 



7 



9 



OUa  U 

428-09 

6606 

0-9047 

0-8969 

F.  C 

64 

12 

128 

34:1  y  uu 

7 

8 

262 

7 

9 

301  •'*» 
OU1  0 

427-37 

6595 

0-9036 

0-8958 

13 

3414*85 

O^jbyo 

7 

8 

198 

7 

I 

301  -n 

OUl  u 

426*86 

6587 

0-9025 

0-8947 

F.*7 

65 

129 

3410"70 

52,634 

7 

8 

134 

7 

8 

OUl  U 

426*34 

6579 

0-9021 

0-8943 

14 

130 

6  ixjy  10 

52,610 

7 

8 

110 

7 

8 

300' s 

426-14 

6576 

0-9008 

0-8930 

15 

131 

o4l)4Vy 

52,535 

7 

8 

35 

7 

8 

300*0 

425*54 

6567 

0-9001 

0-8923 

58 

66 

132 

o4U  1  bo 

52,494 

7 
• 

7 

432 

7 

8 

300*0 

OUU  u 

425-20 

6562 

0-8994 

0-8916 

16 

133 

O  9  fl  Q  •  O  Q 

P.Q  /I  FLO 

0Z,<10o 

7 

7 

390 

7 

8 

900*  ^ 

zyy  j 

424-87 

6557 

0-8979 

0-8901 

59 

17 

O  ■>  A  O  •  O  A 

3393  34 

52,366 

7 

7 

304 

7 

8 

900-0 

zyy  u 

424*17 

6546 

0-8973 

0-8896 

67 

134 

3391  07 

oz,ool 

7 

7 

269 

7 

8 

999. Q 

423-88 

6541 

0-8966 

0-8888 

18 

3388  41 

52,290 

7 

7 

227 

7 

8 

000-0 

423-55 

6536 

o-sor.o 

0-8878 

60 

135 

3384"59 

OJjZoI 

7 

7 

169 

7 

7 

^yo  0 

423-07 

6529 

0-8953 

0-8875 

19 

3383  49 

52,214 

.7 

7 

151 

7 

7 

zyo  0 

422-94 

6527 

0-8949 

0-8870 

68 

136 

3382  UU 

52,191 

7 

7 

129 

7 

7 

422*75 

6524 

0-8938 

0-8859 

20 

137 

3377  < » 

52,126 

63 

7 

7 

90Q*A 

422-22 

6516 

0-8932 

0-8853 

61 

3375*52 

f-ii  Am 
0J,i)y  1 

7 

7 

29 

7 

7 

zy  (  0 

421-94 

6511 

0-8925 

0-8846 

69 

21 

138 

3372*93 

FLO  flP.1 

0z,U0l 

7 

6 

426 

7 

7 

OQ'7-  ^ 

£u  (  0 

421*62 

6506 

0-8910 

0-8831 

22 

139 

3367 

51,963 

7 

6 

338 

7 

7 

90^  -  A 

420*90 

6495 

0-8908 

0-8829 

0060  40 

51,951 

6 

326 

7 

7 

420*81 

6494 

0-8900' 

0-8821 

70 

140 

3303  47 

51,905 

7: 

6 

280 

7 

7 

90ft» 
iUD  0 

420-43 

6488 

0-8897 

0-8818 

23 

3362  oU 

51,887 

7 

g 

262 

7 

7 

90R-  S 

zyo  -j 

420-29 

6486 

0-8886 

0-8807 

DO 

141 

3358*15 

51,823 

7 

g 

198 

7 

6 

9oa->  a 

419*77 

6478 

0-8883 

0-8804 

24 

335/  00 

51,806 

7 

g 

181 

7 

6 

9QA*  A 

zyo  i' 

419*63 

6476 

0-8875 

0-8796 

71 

142 

3354  00 

51,759 

7 

g 

134 

7 

6 

9Q  ft*  A 

zyo  u 

419*25 

6470 

0-8869 

0-8790 

25 

3351*74 

51,724 

7 

6 

99 

7 

6 

on;..  *; 

zyo  0 

418*97 

6465 

0-8863 

0-8784 

64 

143 

3349*47 

51,689 

7 

6 

64 

7 

6 

OQ  ^*>  F, 

zyo  0 

418-68 

6461 

0-8854 

0-8775 

26 

334b  10 

51 ,637 

7 

6 

12 

7 

6 

zyo  u 

418*26 

6455 

0-8850 

0-8771 

72 

144 

3344*54 

51,613 

7 

5 

426 

7 

6 

OQ  R-n 
zyo  u 

418*07 

6452 

0-8840 

0-8761 

65 

27 

145 

3340*78 

51,555 

7 

5 

368 

7 

6 

O 

417-60 

6444 

0-8825 

0-8746 

73 

28 

146 

3335*08 

51,467 

7 

5 

279 

7 

6 

294*0 

416*88 

6433 

0-8816 

0-8730 

66 

3331*71 

51,415 

7 

5 

228 

7 

6 

294*0 

416*46 

6427 

0-8811 

0-8731 

29 

147 

3329*83 

51,386 

■  7 

5 

198 

7 

5 

293*5 

416-23 

6423 

0-8799 

0-8719 

74 

30 

148 

3325*30 

51,316 

7 

5 

129 

7 

5 

293*0 

415*66 

6414 

0-8793 

0-8713 

67 

149 

3323*03 

51,281 

7 

5 

94 

7 

5 

293*0 

415*38 

6410 

0-8783 

0-8703 

31 

3319*21 

51,222 

7 

5 

34 

7 

5 

292*5 

414-90 

6403 

0-8769 

0-8689 

68 

75 

32 

150 

3313*96 

51,141 

7 

4 

391 

7 

5 

292*0 

414*25 

6393 

0-8754 

0-8674 

33 

151 

3308*25 

51,053 

7 

4 

303 

7 

5 

291-5 

413-53 

6382 

0-8745 

0-8665 

69 

76 

152 

3304-89 

51,001 

7 

4 

251 

7 

5 

291*5 

413-11 

6375 

0-8739 

0-8059 

34 

153 

3302-62 

50,966 

7 

4 

216 

7 

4 

291-0 

412-83 

6371 

0-8721 

0-8641 

70 

77 

35 

154 

3295*81 

50,861 

7 

4 

111 

7 

4 

290*5 

411-98 

6358 
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0*8708 

0*8628 

36 

155 

3290*89 

50,785 

7 

4 

35 

7 

4 

290*0 

411*36 

6348 

0*8696 

0*8616 

71 

78 

37 

3286*35 

50,715 

7 

3 

403 

7 

4 

290*0 

410*79 

6339 

0*8693 

0*8613 

156 

3285*25 

50,098 

7 

3 

385 

7 

4 

289*5 

410*66 

6337 

0*8678 

0*8598 

38 

157 

3279'55 

50,610 

7 

3 

297 

7 

4 

289*0 

409*94 

6326 

0*8672 

0*8591 

72 

158 

3277*28 

50,575 

7 

3 

263 

7 

4 

289*0 

409*66 

6322 

0*8664 

0*8583 

79 

39 

3274*23 

50,528 

7 

3 

216 

7 

3 

288*5 

409*28 

6316 

0*8649 

0-S568 

73 

159 

3268*59 

50,441 

7 

3 

129 

7 

3 

288*0 

408*57 

6305 

0*8646 

0*8565 

40 

3267*43 

50,423 

7 

3 

110 

7 

3 

288*0 

408*43 

6303 

0*8639 

0-8558 

80 

160 

3264*84 

50,383 

7 

3 

71 

7 

3 

288*0 

408*10 

6298 

0*8631 

0*8550 

41 

3261*79 

50,336 

7 

3 

23 

7 

3 

287*5 

407*72 

6292 

0*8625 

0*8544 

74 

3259*53 

50,301 

7 

2 

426 

7 

3 

287*5 

407-44 

6288 

0*8615  ■ 

0*8534 

42 

161 

3255*77 

50,243 

7 

2 

368 

7 

3 

287*0 

406-97 

6280 

0*8611 

0*8530 

81 

162 

3254*21 

50,219 

7 

2 

344 

7 

3 

287*0 

406-78 

6277 

0*8603 

0*8522 

75 

163 

3251*23 

50,173 

7 

2 

298 

7 

3 

286*5 

406-40 

6272 

0*8599 

0*8518> 

43 

3249*68 

50,149 

7 

2 

274 

7 

286*5 

406*21 

6269 

0*8581 

0-8500 

76 

82 

44 

164 

3242*87 

50,044 

7 

2 

169 

7 

2 

286*0 

405*36 

6255 
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Specific  Gravity. 

Percentage. 

Weight  of  one  gallon,  at  15|°  C.  = 

=  60°  F. 

Weight 
of  40  gal- 
lons to 

est  half 

Weight  of 
one  pint,  at 
15|°  C.  =  60°  F. 

(Pure  water  at 
155°C.  =  60°F. 
taken  as  unity.) 

4) 

ti  * 

!T  g 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

In 

Grammes. 

In 
Grains. 

pound, 
at 15§°  C. 
=  60°  F. 

At 

155°  c. 

At 

25°  C.  = 

"3) 
t£ 

a 

O 
> 

g« 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Grs. 

to  tne 
nearest 
ounce. 

m 

Grammes. 


In 
Grains. 

=  60°  F. 

77°  F. 

>. 
n 



IDS. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

0-8566 

0-8485 

45 

165 

3237-23 

49,957 

7 

- 

82 

7 

2 

285-5 

404-65 

6245 

0-8557 

0-8476 

77 

83 

3233-80 

49,904 

7 

29 

7 

2 

285-0 

A  n  A  .  o  o 

404-22 

6238 

0-8550 

0-S469 

40 

166 

3231-21 

49,864 
49,799 

7 

1 

426 

7 

2 

285-0 

403-90 

6233 

0-8539 

0-8458 

167 

3227-00 

7 

1 

361 

7 

2 

284-5 

403'38 

6226 

0-8533 

0-8452 

78 

47 

3224-73 

49,764 

7 

327 

7 

2 

284-5 

403-09 

6220 

0-8526 

0-8444 

84 

168 

3222-14 

49,724 

7 

287 

7 

2 

284-0 

402-77 

6215 

0-S516 

0-8434 

48 

3218-31 

49,665 

7 

1 

227 

7 

2 

284-0 

402-29 

6208 

0-8508 

0-8426 

79 

169 

3215-33 

49,619 

7 

182 

7 

1 

283-5 

40V92 

6202 

0-S501 

0-8419 

49 

170 

3212-67 

49,578 

7 

1 

140 

7 

1 

283-5 

401-58 

6197 

0-8490 

0-8414 

85 

3210-79 

49,549 
49,473 

7 

1 12 

7 

1 

283-0 

401*35 

6194 

0-8483 

0-8401 

80 

50 

171 

3205-87 

7 

1 

36 

7 

1 

282-5 

400'73 

6184 

0-8460 

0-83S4 

86 

51 

172 

3199-46 

49,374 

7 

0 

374 

7 

1 

282-0 

399  93 

6172 

0-8459 

0-8377 

81 

3196-80 

49,333 

7 

0 

333 

7 

1 

282-0 

399*60 

6167 

0-8450 

0-8368 

52 

173 

3193-36 

49,280 

7 

0 

280 

7 

1 

281-5 

399*  1 7 

6160 

0-8434 

0-8352 

82 

87 

53 

174 

3187-34 

49,187 

7 

0 

187 

7 

0 

281-0 

398*42 

6148 

0-8415 

0-8333 

54 

175 

3180-15 

49,076 

7 

0 

76 

7 

0 

280-5 

397*52 

6134 

0-8408 

0-S326 

83 

88 

3177-49 

49,035 

7 

0 

35 

1 

0 

280-0 

397*19 

6129 

0-8396 

0-8314 

55 

176 

3172-95 

48,965 

6 

15 

402 

7 

0 

280-0 

6121 

0-8387 

0-8305 

177 

3169-58 

48,913 

6 

15 

350 

7 

0 

279-5 

6114 

0-8382 

0-8300 

84 

3167-70 

48,884 

6 

15 

322 

7 

0 

279-5 

395*96 

61 10 

0-8376 

0-S294 

56 

3165-44 

48,849 

6 

15 

286 

7 

0 

279-0 

395*68 

61 06 

0-8373 

0-8291 

89 

178 

3164-27 

48,831 
48,738 

6 

15 

269 

7 

0 

279-0 

395*53. 

6104 

0-8357 

0-8275 

85 

57 

179 

3158-24 

6 

15 

176 

6 

15 

278-5 

394*78 

6092 

0-8340 

0-8258 

90 

180 

3151-83 

48,639 

6 

15 

77 

6 

15 

278-0 

393*98 

6080 

0-8336 

0-8254 

58 

3150-34 

48,616 

6 

15 

53 

6 

15 

278-0 

oy.»  7y 

6077 

0-8331 

0-8249 

86 

3148-39 

48,586 

6 

15 

24 

6 

15 

277-5 

393*55 

6073 

0-8317 

0-8235 

59 

181 

3143-14 

48,605 

6 

14 

380 

6 

15 

277-0 

6063 

0-8305 

0-8223 

87 

91 

182 

3138-61 

48,435 

6 

14 

310 

6 

15 

277-0 

oil/  66 

6054 

0-8298 

0-8216 

60 

3135-95 

48,394 

6 

14 

269 

6 

15 

276-5 

391*99 

6049 

0-8288 

0-8206 

183 

3132-19 

48,336 

6 

14 

211 

6 

14 

276-0 

391*52 

0042 

0-8279 

0-8197 

88 

61 

3128-76 

48,283 

6 

14 

158 

6 

14 

276-0 

391  *D9 

6035 

0-8272 

0-8191 

92 

184 

3126-10 

48,242 

6 

14 

117 

6 

14 

275-5 

390*76 

6030 

0-8259 

0-8178 

62 

3121-15 

48,166 
48,137 

6 

14 

41 

6 

14 

275-0 

390'  1  1 

6021 

0-8254 

0-8173 

89 

185 

3119-30 

6 

14 

12 

6 

14 

275-0 

389-91 

6017 

0-8240 

0-8159 

63 

3114-05 

48,056 

6 

13 

368 

6 

14 

274-5 

QO  ft,  11  o 

6007 

0-8237 

0-8156 

93 

186 

3112-88 

48,038 

6 

13 

351 

6 

14 

274-5 

389-11 

6005 

0-8228 

0-8147 

90 

3109-61 

47,986 

6 

13 

299 

6 

14 

274-0 

388*69 

5998 

0-8221 

0-8140 

64 

187 

3106-86 

47,945 

6 

13 

257 

6 

14 

274-0 

388*36 

5993 

0-8199 

0-8118 

91 

94 

65 

188 

3098-56 

47,817 

6 

13 

130 

6 

13 

273-0 

387-32 

5977 

0-8176 

0-8095 

66 

189 

3089-81 

47,682 

0 

12 

432 

6 

13 

272-5 

386*23 

5960 

0-8172 

0-8091 

92 

3088-32 

47,659 

6 

12 

409 

6 

13 

272-5 

386*04 

5957 

0-8164 

0-8083 

95 

190 

3085-28 

47,612 

6 

12 

362 

6 

13 

272-0 

385-66 

5951 

0-8156 

0-8075 

67 

3082-30 

47,566 

6 

12 

316 

6 

13 

272-0 

385*29 

5946 

0-8145 

0-8064 

93 

3078-15 

47,502 

6 

6 

13 

271-5 

384*77 

5938 

0-8139 

0-8058 

191 

3075-88 

47,467 

6 

12 

217 

6 

12 

271-0 

384*48 

6933 

0-8134 

0-8053 

68 

3073-94 

47,437 

6 

12 

187 

6 

12 

271-0 

384*24 

5930 

0-8125 

0-8044 

96 

3070-57 

47,385 

6 

12 

135 

6 

12 

271-0 

383*82 

5923 

0*8118 

0-8037 

94 

192 

3067-91 

17,344 

6 

12 

94 

6 

12 

270-5 

383*49 

5918 

0-8112 
0-8098 
0-8090 
0-8089 
0-8084 
0-8061 
0-8041 
0-8031 
0-8014 
0-8001 
0-7995 
0-7992 
0-7969 
0-7946 
0-7938 

0-8031 

69 

3065-64 

47,309 

6 

12 

59 

6 

12 

270-5 

383*20 

5914 

0-8017 
0-8009 

193 

3060-39 

47,228 

6 

11 

415 

6 

12 

270-0 

382*55 

5903 

70 

3057-35 

47,181 

6 

11 

368 

6 

12 

269-5 

382*17 

5898 

0-8008 
0-8003 

95 

97 
98 

194 

3056-90 
3065-08 

47,175 
47,146 

6 
6 

11 
11 

363 
334 

6 
6 

12 
12 

269-5 
269-5 

382*12 
381-8S 

6897 
5893 

0-7-980 
0-7960 
0-7950 
0-7933 
0-7920 
0-7914 
0-7911 
0-7888 
0-7865 
0-7858 

96 

195 
196 

3046-33 
3038-82 

47,011 

46,895 

6 
6 

11 
11 

200 

83 

6 
6 

11 
11 

268-5 
268-0 

380-79 
379-S5 

5876 
5862 

97 

197 

3035-00 
3028-64 

46,837 
46,738 

6 
6 

11 

10 

26 
363 

6 
6 

11 
11 

267-5 
267-0 

379-38 
378-58 

5855 
5842 

98 

99 

198 

3023-72 
3021-45 
3020-28 

46,662 
46,627 
46,609 

6 
6 
6 

10 
10 
10 

287 
252 
234 

6 
6 
6 

11 
11 
11 

266-5 
266-5 
266-5 

377-90 
377-6S 
377*53 

5833 
5828 
5826 

99 
100 

100 

199 
200 

3011-59 
3002-92 
2999-87 

46,475 
46,34  1 
46,294 

6 
6 
6 

10 
9 
9 

100 
404 
357 

6 
6 
6 

10 
10 
10 

265-5 
265-0 
264-5 

376*45 
375*37 
374*98 

6809 
5793 
5787 
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Table  of  Elements  and  Chemical  Substances  with  their 
Atomic  or  Molecular  Weights  and  the 
Official  Table  of  Multiples. 

Nam  it.  Symbol  or  Atomic  or 

Formula.  Molecular 

Weight. 

H=  1. 

Acetal  CeHi4Oa    117.22 

Acetaldehyde    (See  Aldehyde,  Acetic) 

Acetanilide  (Phenylacetamide)   C8HeNO   134.09 

Acetone  (CH3)2CO   57.61 

Acetophenone  (Hypnone)  CsHeO   119.16 

Acetparaphenetldin    (See  Acetphenetidin) 

Acetphenetidin  (Acetparaphenetidin)   C10H13NO2   177.79 

Acid,  Acetic  HC2H3O2   59.58 

"    Antimonic  H3Sb04   185.82 

"     Antimonous   H3Sb03   169.94 

"     Arsenic  HsAs04   140.92 

"     Arsenous    (See  Arsenic  Trioxide) 
"    Aurochloric    (See  Acid,  Chlorauric) 

"    Benzoic  HC7H6O2   121.13 

"    Boric  H3BO3   61.54 

"     Camphoric  H2CioHi404   198.62 

"    Carbolic    (See  Phenol) 

"     Carbonic  (in  solution)  H2C03   61.55 

"    Chlorauric  (Aurochloric)   HAuCl4  +  4H20    408.94 

"    Chlorauric,  Anhydrous  (Gold  Chloride)   AuCl3  301.24 

"    Chloroplatinic   H2PtCla  +  6HaO  513.66 

"     Chromic    (See  Chromium  Trioxide) 

"     Cinnamic   HC9H7O2   146.95 

"    Citric  HsCeHeO,  +  H20    208.50 

"   Anhydrous   H3CeH607    190.62 

"    Cyanic  HCNO    42.72 

"    Formic  HCHOa   45.67 

"     Gallic   HCvHeOs  +  HsjO   186.65 

"     Anhydrous   HC7H606    168.77 

"     Glycerin-Phosphoric   H2C3H7O6P   170.78 

"    Hydriodic   HI   126.9 

"     Hydrobromic  HBr   80.36 

"    Hydrochloric  HC1   36.18 

"    Hydrocyanic  HCN   26.84 

"    Hydrofluoric  HF   19.9 

"     Hydrosulphuric    (See  Hydrogen  Sulphide) 

"     Hypophosphorous  HPH2O2   65.53 

"     Kinic(Quinic)    HC7HiiOa   190.65 

"     Lactic  HCsHsOs   89.37 

"    Meconic  C7H4O7   198.53 

"    Metaphosphoric  HP03   79.41 

"     Molybdie  H2Mo04   160.82 

"    Nitric   HN03   62.57 

"    Nitrous....-  HN02    46.69 

"    Oleic  HCisHssOn   280.14 

"    Oxalic  H2C2O4  +  2H2O   125.10 

"    Anhydrous  H2C2O4   89.34 

"    Palmitic  HCiaH3i02   254  32 

"     Phosphoric  H3P04   97.29 
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Acid,  Phosphorous  H8P03   81.41 

Picric   HC8Ha(N0a)30    227.41 

Prussic    (See  Acid,  Hydrocyanic) 

Pyroboric  (Tetraboric  Acid)   HaB407   156.76 

Pyrogallic    (See  Pyrogallol) 

Pyrophosphoric  H4P2O7   176.70 

Salicylic  HC7H603    137.01 

Silicic  H2SiOs   77.84 

Stearic  HCi8H35Oa   282.14 

Succinic  H2C4H4O4   117.16 

Sulphanilic  HC8H4  (NH2)  S03  +  3H20   225.5 

Anhydrous  HC8H4  (NH2)  S03   171.86 

Sulphuric  H2S04   97.35 

Sulphurous   HsjSOs   81.47 

Tannic   HCi4H90e   319.66 

Tartaric   HaGiH^Oe   148.92 

Tetraboric    (See  Acid,  Pyroboric) 
Titanic    (See  Titanic  Oxide) 

Trichloracetic   HCaChjOa   162.12 

Tungstic    ( See  Tungstic  Oxide) 

Uric  C6H4N40a   166.91 

Valeric  (Valerianic)   HC6H903    101.31 

Aconitine   C34H47NOn   640.55 

Agaricin   CieH3o06  +  H2Q   317.84 

Alcohol,  Amyl  C6HnOH   87.43 

Benzyl  C7H7.OH    107.25 

Ethyl  (Ethyl  Hydroxide)  C2H5OH   45.70 

Methyl  CH30H    31.79 

Aldehyde,  Acetic   C2H40   43.70 

Benzoic    (See  Benzaldehyde) 
Cinnamic    (See  Cinnamic  Aldehyde) 
Formic    (See  Formaldehyde) 

Allyl-iso-thiocyanate  CSNOsHe   98.40 

Allyl-sulphocarbamide    (See  Thiosinamine) 

Alum  (Aluminum  and  Potassium  Sulphate)   A1K(S04)2  +  12H20    471.02 

Anhydrous   A1K(S04)2    256.46 

Aluminum  Al   26.9 

Aluminum  Hydroxide   A1(0H)3    77.54 

and  Ammonium  Sulphate  Al  NH4(S04)2  +  12H20    450.09 

and  Potassium  Sulphate    (See  Alum) 

Oxide  AlaOs   101.44 

Silicate   HaAlaSiaOs  -f  H20    257.12 

Sulphate   Ala(S04)s+  16HaO   625.93 

Anhydrous   A12(S04)3   339.85 

Ammonia   •  NH3   16.93 

Ammonio-Ferric  Sulphate  (Iron-alum)  FeNH4(S04)a -f  12H20    478.69 

Ammonium  Acetate  NH4C2H302    76.51 

Arsenite  (Metarsenite)  NH4As02    124.09 

Benzoate   NH4C7H602   138.06 

Bromide..'!  NH4Br   97.29 

Carbonate  (normal)   (NH4)2C03    95.41 

(Tj  g  p)   NH4HCO3.  NH4NHaC0a    156.01 

Chloride....'..!..'  NH4CI   53.11 

Chloroplatinate   (NH4)2PtCle   440.24 

Citrate   (NH4)3C6H507   241.41 

Hydrogen  Sulphide   NH4HS   50.76 

Iodide  NH4I   143.83 

Lactate   NH4C3H603    106.30 

Molybdate   (NH*)  eMo7024  +  4H20   1227.32 

Nitrate   NH4NO3   79.50 
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Ammonium  Oxalate  (NH4)2C204  +  H20   141.08 

"  "     Anhydrous  (NH^sCaO*   123.20 

"         Persulphate   (NH4)2S208    226.56 

Phosphate  (NH4)2HP04   131.15 

Salicylate  NH4C7HS03    153.94 

"         and  Sodium  Phosphate  NH4NaHP04  +  4H20    207.62 

Sulphate  (NH4)2S04    131.21 

Sulphide   (NH4)2S   67.69 

"         Sulphhydroxide  (See  Ammonium  Hydrogen  Sulphide) 

Tartrate  (NH4)  2C4H4Oe   182.78 

"         Valerate  (Valerianate)  NH4C5H902   118.24 

Amyl  Acetate  C5HiiC2H302    129.13 

"    Nitrite  C6HiiN02    116.24 

Amylene  (Pentene)  CsHio   69.55 

"      Hydrate   C6Hi20    87.43 

Anethol  Ci0Hi2O   146.98 

Aniline  C8H5NH2   92.39 

Antimony  Sb  1 19.3 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate  2K  (SbO)  C4H4Oe  +  H20    659.80 

Anhydrous   K  (SbO)  C4H40e   320.96 

"        Chloride....  SbCls    224.84 

"        Oxide    (See  Antimony  Trioxide) 

"        Pentasulphide  Sb2S5    397.75 

Trioxide  (Antimony  Oxide)  Sb203    286.24 

"        Trisulphide   Sb2S3   334.09 

Antipyrine  CnHi2N20   186.75 

Apomorphine   Ci7Hi7N02   265.16 

Hydrochloride  Ci7Hi7N02HCl   301.34 

Arabin  2CeHi006  +  H20    339.60 

Argon  Ar   39.6 

Arsenic  As   74.4 

Arsenic  Oxide  As206    228.20 

(Penta-)  Sulphide  :..As2S5   307.95 

"     Trioxide  (Arsenous  Acid)   As203    196.44 

Arsenous  Iodide  Asl3   452.10 

(Tri-)  Sulphide  As2S3    244.29 

Atropine  Ci7H23N03    287.04 

"      Sulphate  (Ci7H23N03)  2H2S04   671.43 

Barium  Ba  136.4 

Barimn  Carbonate  BaC03    195.95 

Chloride  BaCl2  +  2H20    242.52 

"      Anhydrous  BaCl2    206.76 

Chromate   BaCr04    251.62 

"      Dioxide  Ba02    168.16 

Hydroxide  Ba(OH)2  +  8H20   313.20 

Anhydrous   Ba(OH)2   170.16 

Nitrate  Ba(N03)2    259.54 

Peroxide  Ba02   168.16 

Sulphate   BaS04    231.75 

Sulphide  BaS    168.23 

Benzaldehyde  (Benzoic  Aldehyde)  C7HeO   105.25 

Benzanilid  CisHnNO   195.64 

Benzene  (Benzole)  C6H6   77.46 

Benzosulphinide  C7H6NS03   181.77 

Benzoyl-sulphonic-jmide    (See  Benzosulphinide) 

Betanaphthol  (Naphthol)  Ci0H7OH   142.98 

Bismuth   Bi  206.9 

Bismuth  Carbonate  (normal)  Bi2(C03)3    592-45 

Citrate  .;  BiCeHe07    394.52 

Nitrate  (normal)   Bi  (N03)  3  +  5H20   481.01 
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Bismuth  Oxychloride   BiOCl   257.96 

"      Oxyiodide  BiOI   348.68 

"       Subcarbonate  (approximately)  (BiO)  2CO3   505.11 

"       Subgallate  (approximately)  Bi  (OH)2C7H505    408.43 

"       Subnitrate  (approximately)   Bi(0H)2N03   302.23 

"       Subsalicylate  (approximately)   Bi(OH)2C7H503    376.67 

"       Sulphide  Bi2S3    509.29 

"       Trioxide  Bi203   461.44 

Borneol  Ci0Hi80    152.98 

Bornyl  Acetate  CioHi7C2H302    194.68 

Boron   B   10.9 

Boron  Trioxide  B203    69.44 

Bromine  Br  79.36 

Bromoform  CHBr3   250.99 

Brucine  C23H2eN204  +  4H20   462.83 

Anhydrous  C23H26N204   391.31 

Cadmium  Cd  111.6 

Cadmium  Iodide  Cdl2   363.40 

Sulphate   3CdS04  +  8H20   763.89 

Sulphide   CdS   143.43 

Caesium  Cs  131.9 

I  Caffeine  C8Hi0N4O2  +  H20   210.64 

Anhydrous  C8Hi0N402    192.76 

[Calcium   Ca   39.8 

ICalcium  Acetate   Ca(C2H302)2    156.96 

Bromide  CaBr2   198.52 

Carbonate  CaC03   99.35 

Chloride  CaCl2  +  6H20   217.44 

"     Anhydrous  CaCl2   110.16 

Fluoride  CaF2   77.6 

Hydroxide  Ca(OH)2    73.56 

Hypochlorite  Ca(0Cl)2   141.92 

Hypophosphite  '.  Ca(PH202)2    168.86 

Oxalate  CaC204+H20    145.02 

Oxide    (See  Lime) 

Phosphate   Ca3(P04)2    307.98 

Sulphate  (Gypsum)  CaS04  +  2H20    170.91 

Anhydrous  CaS04   135.15 

Sulphide  (Monosulphide)   CaS    71.63 

Tartrate  CaC4H4Oe   186.72 

JJamphor  CioHieO   150.98 

Monobromated  CioHi5BrO   229.34 

farbon  :  C   11.91 

farbon  Dioxide  •'  •  -C02    43.67 

Disulphide  CS2   75.57 

larvone  CioHi40    148.98 

lephaeline   C14H19N02   231.43 

rium  Ce  139.2 

rium  Oxalate  Ce2(C204)3  +  10H2O   719.22 

Anhydrous  Ce2(C204)3    540.42 

iloral,  Anhydrous.....'  C2HC130   146.24 

Hydrated  C2HC130  +  HaO    164.12 

iloralformatoide  C3H4C13N02  ••  190.96 

llorine  CI  35-18 

liloroform  CHCls   118.45 

Irome-alum  Cr2(S04)3  +  K2S04  +  24H20    991.64 

iromium  Cr   51,7 

tromium  Oxide   Cr2°3 15104 

Trioxide  (Chromic  Acid)   CrOa   •  99.34 

ry8arobin  C30H3607    494.46 
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Cinchonidine  Ci9Ha2N20   292.03 

"         Salicylate   Ci9H22NaOC7H603   429.04 

Sulphate  (Ci9HaaNaO)  2H2S04  +  3H20    735.05 

"      Anhydrous   (Ci9H22N20)  2H2S04    681.41 

Cinchonine  Ci9H22N20   292.03 

Sulphate  (Ci9H22N20)  2H2S04  +  2HaO   717.17 

Anhydrous   (Ci9H22NaO)  aHaS04   681.41 

Cineol  (Eucalyptol)  CioHisO   152.98 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde  CuH80   131.07 

Citral  CioHieO   150.98 

Cobalt  Co  58.56 

Cobaltous  Nitrate  Co  (N03)  2  +  6H20   '.   288.98 

Sulphate  CoS04  +  7H20    279.07 

Cocaine  Ci7HaiN04   300.92 

Hydrochloride  Ci7H2iN04HCl   337.10 

Codeine  Ci8H2iN03  +  H20   314.83 

Anhydrous  Ci8H2iN03   296.95 

Phosphate  Ci8H2iN03H3P04  +  2H20    430.0 

.Anhydrous  Ci8H2iN03H3P04    394.24 

Sulphate  (Ci8H2iN03)  2H2S04  +  5HaO   780.65 

Anhydrous   (Ci8H2iN 03)  2H2S04   691.25 

Colchicine   C^HasNOe    396.23 

Columbium  Cb   93.3 

Coniine  CaHi7N   126.21 

Copper  Cu   63.1 

Copper  Acetate  Cu  (C2H302)  2  +  H20   198.14 

(basic)  Cu(C2H302)2  +  CuO  4- 6H20   366.52 

"     Carbonate  (basic)  CuC03  +  Cu(OH)a   219.51 

Cresol  C6H4  (CH3)  OH   107.25 

Cupricamrnonium  Sulphate  Cu  (NH3)  4S04  -f  H20   244.05 

Cupric  Oxide  CuO   78.98 

"     Sulphate   CuS04  +  5H20    247.85 

Anhydrous  CuS04   158.45 

"     Sulphide   ....CuS   94.93 

"     Tartrate   CuC4H406  +  3H20   263.66 

Cuprous  Oxide  Cu20   142.08 

Cyanogen  (CN)  a   61.68 

Dhthylsulphone-dimethyl-methane    (See  Sulphonmethane) 
Diethylsulphone-methyl-ethyl-methane    (See  Sulphonethyhnethane) 

Diiodparaphenol  Sulphonic  Acid  (Soziodol)  CeH4IaS04   422.61 

Diphenylamine  (CeH6)aNH  167.85 

Dithymol-diiodide    (See  Thymol  Iodide) 

Elaterin  CaoH2806    345.60 

Emetine  Ci6H2iN02   245.34 

Erbium   Er  '  164.8 

Ether  (Ethyl  Oxide)  (C2H6)  20   73.52 

Ethyl  Acetate  (Acetic  Ether)  CaH6C2H302    87.40 

Bromide  C2H5Br   108.18 

Carbamate   C8H7NOa   88.42 

Chloride  CjjHoCl   64.00 

Hydroxide    (See  Alcohol,  Ethyl) 

Nitrite  CaHBNOa   74.51 

Oxide    (See  Ether) 

Ethylene  CaH4   27.82 

Eucalyptol;  (Cineol)   CioH180    152.98 

Eugenol  t  C10H12O2   162-86 

Exalgine  (Methyl  Acetanilide)  CgHxiNO   148.00 

Ferric  Acetate  Fe(CaH302)3   231.24 

"    Ammonium  Sulphate  FeNH4  (S04)  a  +  12HaO   478.  " 

Anhydrous  FeNH4(S04)a  •   264-13 
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Ferric  Chloride  ;  FeCl3  +  6H20    268.32 

Anhydrous  FeCls   161.04 

"     Citrate  FeCeH607  +  3H20    296.76 

"    Hydroxide  Fe(0H)3;   106.14 

"     Hypophosphite  Fe(PH202)3    249.09 

"     Nitrate  Fe(N03)3    240.21 

"     Oxide  Fea03    158.64 

"     Phosphate  (normal,  not  U.  S.  P.)  FeP04    149.79 

"     Pyrophosphate  (normal,  not  U.  S.  P.)   Fe4(P207)3    740.10 

"     Subsnlphate  (variable) 

"     Sulphate  (Tersulphate)   Fea(S04)3   397.05 

"     Tersulphate    (See  Ferric  Sulphate) 

Ferricyanic  Acid  HeFe2(CN)i2   427.08 

Ferrocyanic  "   H4Fe(CN)e   214.54 

Ferrous  Bromide  FeBra  +  6H20    321.50 

"            "       Anhydrous  FeBr2    214.22 

"      Carbonate  FeC03   1 1 5 .05 

"       Hydroxide  Fe(OH)a   89.26 

"      Iodide  Fela   307.30 

Lactate   Fe(C3H603)2  +  3H20    285.88 

Oxalate  FeCaO*  +  H20   160.72 

"      Oxide  FeO   71.38 

Sulphate  FeS04  +  7H20   276.01 

"            "       Anhydrous  FeS04    150.85 

"      Sulphide  FeS   87.33 

Fluorine  F   18.9 

Formaldehyde  (Formic  Aldehyde)  CHaO    29.79 

Gadolinium  Gd   155.0 

Oallium  Qa    69.5 

Germanium  Ge   71.9 

Glucinum  Gl   9.03 

Glucose    (See  Sugar,  Grape) 

Glycerin  (Glycerol)  C3H6(OH)3   91.37 

Glyceryl  Trinitrate  (Nitroglycerin)  C3H6(N03)3    225.44 

Glycol  CaH4(0H)a   61.58 

Oold  Au   195.7 

Gold  Chloride,  Anhydrous    (See  Acid  Chlorauric,  Anhydrous) 

Guaiacol  C7H8Oa   123.13 

Carbonate  (C7H70)2C03    272.05 

Helium  He    4.0 

Heroine  Hydrochloride  Ci7H17(C2H302)2NOHCl    402.62 

Hexamethylenamine  CeHi2N4   139.18 

Hexamethylene  Tetramine    (See  Hexamethylenamine) 

Homatropine  Hydrobromide  CieH2iN03HBr   353.49 

Hydrastine  C2iH21NOe   380.32 

Hydrochloride  C2iH2iN06HCl   416.50 

Hydrastinine  Hydrochloride  CiiHnNOaHCl   223.88 

Hydrogen   H    !-00 

Hydrogen  Dioxide  H2°2   33  76 

"        Sulphide  (Hydrosulphuric  Acid)   H2S   33.83 

Hydroquinone  CeHe02    109.22 

Hyoscine  Hydrobromide   Ci7H2iN04HBr  +  3H20    434.92 

'      "            Anhydrous  C17HslN04HBr   381.28 

Hyoscvamine  C17H23N03   287.04 

Hydrobromide  C17H23N03HBr   367.40 

Sulphate   (Ci7H23N03)2H2S04   671.43 

Indigo  Blue  CbM° 130  09 

Indium   ,n   1131 

Iodeosin  (Tetraiodo-fluorescein)  CaoHgliOs   829.20 

Iodine..  1  125'90 
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Iodoform  CHI3   :   390.61 

Iodol  (Tetraiodopyrrol)  C4I4NH   566.17 

Iridium  Ir  191.5 

Iron   Fe..   55.5 

Iron  Salts    (See  under  Ferric  and  Ferrous) 

Krypton  Kr   81.2 

Lanthanum  La  137.9 

Lead  Pb  205.35 

Lead  Acetate   Pb  (C2H3Oa)  2  +  3H30    376.15 

Anhydrous  Pb(C2H302)2   322.51 

"    Carbonate  (official)  (PbC03)2Pb(OH)2   768.91 

(normal)   PbC03    264.90 

"    Chloride  PbCla   275.71 

"    Chromate  PbCr04    320.57 

"    Dioxide  Pb02    237.11 

"    Iodide  Pbl2  ,  457.15 

"    Nitrate   ■.  Pb(N03)2    328.49 

"    Oxide  PbO   221.23^ 

"    Eed  Oxide  of  Pb304    679.57 

"    Subacetate  (approximately)  Pb20  (C2H302)  2    543.74 

"    Sulphate       .PbS04   300.70 

"    Sulphide  ..   PbS   237.18 

Lime  (Calcium  Oxide)   CaO   55.68 

Limonene  CioHie   135.10 

Linaloyl  Acetate  CaoHi7C2H302    194.68 

Lithium  Li   6.98 

Lithium  Benzoate  LiC7H502   127.11 

"      Bromide    LiBr   86.34 

Carbonate  Li3C03   73.51 

Citrate  Li3CeH507  +  4H20   280.08 

Phosphate  (dried  at  100°  C.)   Li3P04    115.23 

Salicylate   LiC7H503   142.99 

Magnesia    (See  Magnesium  Oxide) 

Magnesium  , .  .Mg  24.18 

Magnesium  Carbonate  (approximately)  (MgC03)4Mg(OH)2  +  5H20    482.26 

(normal)  MgC03    83.73 

Oxide  (Magnesia)   MgO   40.06 

Pyroarsenate  ,  Mg2As207    308.32 

Pyrophosphate  Mg2P207    221.06 

Sulphate  MgS04  +[7H20    244.69 

Anhydrous  MgS04..."   119.53 

Sulphite   MgS03  +  6H20  210.93 

Manganese  Mn   54.6 

Manganese  Dioxide   Mn02   86.36 

Hypophosphite  Mn(PH202)2  +  H20    201.54 

Manganous  Oxide  MnO   70.48 

Manganous  Sulphate  MnS04  +  4H20    221.47 

Anhydrous  MnS04    149.95 

Menthol  C10H19OH   154.98 

Menthyl  Acetate   .CioHi9C2H302    196.68 

Mercuric  Ammonium  Chloride  HgNH2Cl   249.61 

Mercuric  Chloride  HgCl2    268.86 

Cyanide  Hg(CN)2    250.18 

Iodide  ...Hgl2    450.30 

Nitrate  Hg  (N03)  2  +  4H20   393.16 

"     Anhydrous  Hg(N03)2    321.64 

Oxide  HgO   214.38 

Potassium  Iodide  Hgl2  +  2KI   779.82 

Subsulphate  Hg(HgO)2S04    722.61 

Sulphate  HgS04    293.85 
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Mercuric  Sulphide  H  s  . 

Mercurous  Chloride  HgCl 233.68 

^ldf6  Hgl   324.40 

„        f.trttef  HgNOs+HaO   277.95 

SulPhate  HgaS04    492  35 

Mercury   Hg  ,98  5 

Methyl  Iodide  CHaI    

Methyl-Orange  (Sodium  Dimethylamidoazo- 

benzene-sulphonate)   NaC14H14N3S03   324.83 

Me  hy  Salicylate  CH3C7H603   1.50.92 

Methy  aoetanihde  C6H6N  (CH3)  C2H30    148  00 

Methylene  Blue    (See  Methylthionine  Hydrochloride) 

Chloride  CH2C12   84^7 

Methylthionine  Hydrochloride  (Methylene  Blue)  C16H18N3SC1  317  36 

Molybdenum  Mo     95  3 

Molybdic  Oxide  Mo03     142*94 

MorPhine  Ci,HwN03  +  H20   300  92 

Anhydrous   Ci7HwN03   283  04 

Acetate  (variable)  C17Hi9N03C2H402  +  3H20    396  26 

Hydrochloride  CwHioNOsHCl  +  3HaO   372.86 

Anhydrous  Ci7Hi9N03HCl   319  22 

SulPhate   (CwHisNOs)  aHaS04  +  5H20   752.83 

Anhydrous  (Ci7Hi9N03)2H2S04   663  43 

Tartrate  (C17H19N03)  2C4H606  +  3H20    768.64 

Naphthalene  Ci0H8   127  10 

Naphthol    (See  Betanaphthol) 

Naphthrlainine  Acetate  Ci0H7NH2HC2H302   201  61 

SarC6!ne  C23H29N09    459J8 

Narcotme  C22H23N07   410.11 

Neodymium  Nd   H2  g 

;on  Ne  ..." lo'o 

Nlckei  Ni  58;3 

Nickelous  Oxide  jfiO  74  18 

Sulphate  NiS04  +  7H20   278  81 

Nicotine  C10H14N2    160  96 

Nitrogen   N    , 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  NO   29  81 

Nitroglycerin    (See  Glyceryl  Trinitrate) 

Orthoform  C8H9N03    165  85 

Osmium  Os    189  6 

0x^en  O  15.88 

Palladium  Pd  105  7 

Palladous  Chloride  PdCl2   176  06 

Paracyanogen  (CN)3   77*52 

araldehyde  CeH1203   131.10 

3henacetin  (See  Acetphenetidin) 
Phenazone  (See  Antipyrine) 

Jhenol  (Carbolic  Acid)   CeH60H   93  34 

Jhenolphthalein  C20Hi404    315.72 

henyl  Salicylate  (Salol)  Ci3Hi003    212.47 

^henylacetainide    (See  Acetanilide) 

'hosphorus  p   30.77 

hosphorus  O^ychloride  P0C13   152.19 

Pentachloride  PCU   206.67 

Trichloride   PC13  .  , .  136*31 

hysostigmine  Ci5H2iN302    273.20 

Salicylate  '  CiBH2iN302C7H603    410.21 

Sulphate  (Ci5H21N302)2H2S04   643.75 

icrotoxin  C3oH34Oi3    597.74 

ilocarpine  CiiHieN2Oa   206.63 
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Pilocarpine  Hydrochloride   CiiHi6Na02HCl   242.81 

"        Nitrate  CiiHi6NaOaHN03    269.20 

Piperazine  C4H10N2   85.50 

Piperine  C17H19NO3    283.04 

Platinum  Pt   193.3 

Platinum  Chloride  (in  solution)   PtCl4   334.02 

"  "       (See  Acid,  Chloroplatinic) 

Potassa    (See  Potassium  Hydroxide) 

Potassium  K  38.86 

Potassium  Acetate  s  KC2H3O2   97.44 

"        Arsenite  (Metarsenite)   KAs02   145.02 

Acid  Oxalate  (salt  of  sorrel)  KHC2O4   127.20 

Benzoate  KC7H602  +  3H20   212.63 

Anhydrous  KC7H602    158.99 

Bicarbonate  KHCO3   99.41 

"        Bichromate  (See  Potassium  Dichromate) 

Bisulphate   KHS04   135.21 

Bitartrate  KHC4H40e   186.78 

Bromate  KBr03    165.86 

"        Bromide   .KBr   118.22 

Carbonate  K2COs    137.27 

"        Chlorate  KC103   121.68 

"        Chloride  KC1   74.04 

Chloroplatinate  K2PtCl6    482.10 

Chromate  K2Cr04   192.94 

Citrate  K3CeH507  +  H20   322.08 

"     Anhydrous  KgCeHeO?   304.20 

Cyanide  KCN   64.70 

"        Dichromate  (Potassium  Bichromate)   K2Cr207    292.28 

Ferricyanide   K3Fe(CN)6    327.12 

Ferrocyanide  K4Fe  (CN)  e  +  3H20   419.62 

Anhydrous  K4Fe(CN)e   365.98 

"        Hydroxide  (Potassa)  ..  ..KOH   55.74 

Hypophosphite  KPH202   103.39 

Iodide  KI  164.76 

Lactate   KC3H603    127.23 

Nitrate  KN03    100.43 

Permanganate  KMn04   156.98 

Phosphate  K2HP04   173.01 

Salicylate  KC7H603    174.87 

and  Sodium  Tartrate  KNaC4H406  +  4HaO   280.18 

Anhydrous  KNaC4H4Oe   208.66 

Sulphate  K2S04   173.07 

Sulphite   K2S03  +  2H20   192.95 

Anhydrous   K2S03   157.19 

Sulphocyanate  (Sulphocyanide)   KSCN   96.53 

Tartrate  2K2C4H4Oe  +  H20    467.16 

Anhydrous   K2C4H406   224.64 

Praseodymium  Pr  139.4 

Prussian  Blue  (Ferric  Ferrocyanide)  Fe4(Fe(CN)e)3   853.62 

Pyridine  CsHeN   ,   78.48 

Pyrogallol  (Pyrogallic  Acid)  :  CeHe03   125.10 

Pyrrol.....  C4H0N    66.57 

Quinidine  C2oH24N2Oa    32182 

Sulphate   (GsoHmNbOu)  2H2S04  +  2H20    776.75 

Anhydrous   (C^H^N-As)  2H2S04   740.99 

Quinine  QjoHmNsAj  +  3H20    375.46 

Anhydrous  CsioHa4NaOa   321.82 

Bisulphate   C20H24Na02H2S04  +  7H20    544.33 

Anhydrous  CaoHa4N2OaH2S04  419.17 
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ae  Hydrobromide  CaoHWNaC^HBr  +  HaO    420.06 

Anhydrous  CaoHjaNaOaHBr   402.18 

Hydrochloride  CaoHa4NaOaHCl  +  2H20    393.76 

Anhydrous  CaoHa4N202HCl   358.00 

Salicylate  2CsoHMNa02C7HeOs  +  HaO   935.54 

Sulphate  (CaoHa^aOa)  2HaS04  +  7H20    866.15 

Anhydrous  (C2oH24Na02)  2H2S04   740.99 

Valerate  (Valerianate)   C2oHa4NaOaCBHaoOa  +  H20   441.01 

line  CBH7N   128.12 

m  Ra  223.0 

iinol  (Resorcin)   C6He02   109.22 

ium  Rh  102.2 

Hum  Rb   84.8 

inium  Ru  100.9 

irin    (See  Benzosulphinide) 

 CioHioOa   160.86 

 CisHxoOt   283.99 

(See  Phenyl  Salicylate) 

rium  Srn  148. 9 

 CioHaeO   220.53 

tin   C^HisOs   244.29 

ium   Sc   43.8 

amine  Hydrobromide  Ci7H2iN04HBr  +  3HaO   434.92 

"  Anhydrous  Ci7H2iN04HBr   381.28 

Selenium  Se   78.6 

 Si   28.2 

Oxide  (Silica)   Si02   59.96 

 Ag   107.12 

Bromide  AgBr   186.48 

Chloride   AgCl      142.30 

Cyanide  AgCN    132.96 

Iodide   Agl   233.02 

Nitrate  AgN03    168.69 

Nitrate  (Ammoniacal)  AgN03+2NH8   202.55 

Oxide  AgaO   230.12 

Sulphate  Ag2S04    309.59 

Sulphide  Ag2S    246.07 

(See  Sodium  Hydroxide) 

 Na  22.88 

Acetate  NaCaH3Oa  +  3H20    135.10 

Anhydrous  NaC2H302    81.46 

Arsenate  NaaHAs04  +  7H20    309.84 

Anhydrous  Na2HAs04    184.68 

Arsenite  (Metarsenite)  NaAsOa   129.04 

Benzoate   NaC7H6Oa   143.01 

Bicarbonate  NaHC03   83.43 

Bisulphite  NaHS03    103.35 

Bitartrate  NaHC4H408  +  H20    188.68 

Borate  NaaB407  +  10HaO   379.32 

Anhydrous  Na^O?   200.52 

Bromate  NaBr03   149.88 

Bromide  NaBr   102.24 

Carbonate  NaaC03  +  10HaO    284.11 

Anhydrous  NaaC03   105.31 

Monohydrated  NaaC08  +  HaO   123.19 

Chlorate  NaC103    105.70 

Chloride  NaCl    58.06 

Citrate   2Na3C6H807  +  HHaO   709.20 

Anhydrous  NasCeHeO?    256.26 

Cobaltic  Nitrite  Coa(NOa)a  6NaNOa  +  HaO   820.56 
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Sodium  Dimethylamidoazo-benzene-sulphonate    (See  Methyl-Orange) 

"      Hydroxide  (Soda)   NaOH   39.76 

"      Hypophosphite  NaPH202 +H20    105.29 

"      Hyposulphite    (See  Sodium  Thiosulphate) 

"      Iodide  Nal   148.78 

Lactate  NaC3H603   111.25 

"      Molybdate  Na2Mo04  +  H30    222.46 

"      Nitrate  NaN03   84.45 

"     Nitrite  NaN02   68.57 

Nitroprusside  Na2Fe  (NO)  (CN)6  +  2H20    296.03 

"      Phenolsulphonate  (Sodium  Sulphocarbolate)  . .  .NaCeHsOiS  +  2H20   230.45 

Phosphate  Na2HP04  +  12HaO   355.61 

"  "        Anhydrous  Na2HP04   141.05 

"      Pyrophosphate  Na4P207  +  10H2O   443.02 

"  "  Anhydrous  Na4P207   264.22 

Salicylate  NaC7H503    158.89 

Santoninate   .2NaCi5Hi904  +  7H20    693.28 

Sulphate  NaisS04  +  10H2O   319.91 

Anhydrous  Na2S04   141.11 

Sulphite  Na2S03  +  7H20   250.39 

Anhydrous  NaaSOa   125.23 

"      Sulphocarbolate    (See  Sodium  Phenolsulphonate) 

Tartrate   Na2C4H4Oe  -f  2H20    228.44 

Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite)   Na2S203  +  5H20    246.46 

Anhydrous  Na2S2Os   157.06 

Soziodol  (Soziodolic  Acid)  C6HSI2  (OH)  S03H   422.61 

Sparteine  Sulphate  Ci5H26N2H2S04  +  5HaO  419.26 

Anhydrous   .Ci6H26N2H2S04   329.86 

Stannic  Chloride  SnCl4   258.82 

Stannous  Chloride  SnCl2  +  2H20    224.22 

Strontium  Sr  86.94 

Strontium  Bromide  SrBr2  +  6H20    352.94 

"       Anhydrous   SrBr2    245.66 

Carbonate  SrC03    146.49 

Iodide  Srl2  +  6HaO   446.02 

"    Anhydrous  Srl2    338.74 

Lactate  Sr  (C3H503)  2  +  3H20  317.32 

"     Anhydrous  Sr(C3H603)2   263.68 

Nitrate  Sr  (N03)  2  +  4H20   281.60 

Salicylate  Sr  (C7H603)  2  +  2H20   394.72 

Sulphate   SrS04   182.29 

Strychnine  C2iH22N202    331.73 

Hydrochloride  C2iH22N202HCl  +  2H20   403.67 

Nitrate  C2iH22N202HN03    394.30 

Sulphate  (C2iH22N202)  2H2S04  +  5H<jO   850.21 

Anhydrous  (C2iH22N202)  2H2S04   760.81 

Sugar,  Cane  Ci2H23Ou   339.60 

"     Grape  (Glucose)  C6Hi206   178.74 

"      Milk  Ci2H220n  +  H20    357.48 

Sulphonethylmethane  (Diethylsulphonemethylethyl- 

methane)   C8Hi8S204    240.46 

Sulphonmethane  (Diethylsulphone-dimethyhnethane)  ...G7H16S2O4   226.55 

Sulphur  •  S  31.83 

Sulphur  Dioxide  S02   63.59 

Tantalum  „  Ta  181.6 

Tellurium   Te   126.6 

Terbium  Tb  158.8 

Terebene  CioHie   135.10 

Terpin  Hydrate  Ci0H2002  +  H20   188.74 

Tetramethylthionine  Hydrochloride    (See  Methylthionine  Hydrochloride) 
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Tetraiodo-fluorescein    (See  Iodeosin) 
Tetraiodopyrrol    (See  Ioclol) 

Thallium    Tj  202.6 

Theobromine  C7H8N4O9   178.85 

Thiosinamine  (Allyl-sulphocarbaniide)  (C3H6)  CH3N2S   115.33 

Thorium  Th   230.8 

Thulium  ju  .169.7 

Thymol  CioHisOH   148.98 

Iodide  (Dithymol-diiodide)   C20II24O2I2    545.76 

Tin  Sn   118.1 

Tin  Salts    (See  under  Stannic  and  Stannous) 

Titanium  xi  47.7 

Titanic  Oxide  TiOg   79.46 

Tribromphenol  CeHaBrsOH   328.42 

Tunglten  W  182.6 

Tungstic  Oxide  W03    230.24 

Uranium  U  236.7 

Urea  C0(NH2)2   59.65 

Urethane  C3H7N02    88.42 

Vanadium  V   50.8 

Vanillin  C8H803   150.92 

Veratrine   C32H52N2O8   588.02 

Water  H20   17.88 

Xenon  Xe   127.0 

Xylene  (Xylol)  C8Hi0   105.28 

Ytterbium  Yb  171.7 

Yttrium   Yt   88.3 

Zinc  Zn   64.9 

Zinc  Acetate  Zn  (CaHsOa)  2  +  2HaO   217.82 

"     Anhydrous  Zn(CaHsOa)a   182.06 

"    Bromide   ZnBr2    223.62 

"    Carbonate  (normal,  not  U.  S.  P.)  ZnC03   124.45 

(official)  (ZnC0s)2  +  3Zn(OH)2    544.88 

"    Chloride   ZnCl2    135.26 

Iodide  Znl2   316.70 

"    Oxide  ZnO   80.78 

"    Phenolsulphonate   (Zinc  Sulphocarbolate)  Zn  (CeH604S)  2  +  8H20    551.56 

"    Phosphide  Zn3P2    256.24 

"    Sulphate  ZnS04  +  7H20    285.41 

Anhydrous  ZnSO*   160.25 

"   Sulphide   ZnS   96.73 

"    Sulphocarbolate    (See  Zinc  Phenolsulphonate) 

"    Valerate  (Valerianate)   Zn  (C5H9O2)  2.  +  2H20    301.28 

Zirconium  Zr   89.9 

(112) 
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(H=l) 


H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

H 

0 

15.88 

31.76 

47.64 

63.52 

79.40 

95.28 

111.16 

127.04 

142.92 

O 

OH 

16.88 

33.76 

50.64 

67.52 

84.40 

101.28 

118.16 

135.04 

151.92 

OH 

H20 

17.88 

35.76 

53.64 

71.52 

89.40 

107.28 

125.16 

143.04 

160.92 

H20 

N 

13.93 

27.86 

41.79 

55.72 

69.65 

83.58 

97.51 

111.44 

125.37 

N  . 

NHa 

15.93 

31.86 

47.79 

63.72 

79.65 

95.58 

111.51 

127.44 

143.37 

NH3 

NH3 

16.93 

33.86 

50.79 

67.72 

84.65 

101.58 

118.51 

135.44 

152.37 

NH3 

NH4 

17.93 

35.86 

53.79 

71.72 

89.65 

107.58 

125.51 

143.44 

161.37 

NH4 

NO 

29.81 

59.62 

89.43 

119.24 

149.05 

178.86 

208.67 

238.48 

268.29 

NO 

N02 

45.69 

91.38 

137.07 

182.76 

228.45 

274.14 

319.83 

365.52 

411.21 

NOa 

N03 

61.57 

123.14 

184.71 

246.28 

307.85 

369.42 

430.99 

492.56 

554.13 

N03 

C 

11.91 

23.82 

35.73 

47.64 

59.55 

71.46 

83.37 

95.28 

107.19 

C 

CO 

27.79 

55.58 

83.37 

111.16 

138.95 

166.74 

194.53 

222.32 

250.11 

CO 

C03 

59.55 

119.10 

178.65 

238.20 

297.75 

357.30 

416.85 

476.40 

535.95 

C03 

CN 

25.84 

51.68 

77.52 

103.36 

129.20 

155.04 

180.88 

206.72 

232.56 

CN 

CI 

35.18 

70.36 

105.54 

140.72 

175.90 

211.08 

246.26 

281.44 

316.62 

CI 

Br 

79.36 

158.72 

238.08 

317.44 

396.80 

476.16 

555.52 

634.88 

714.24 

Br 

I 

125.90 

251.80 

377.70 

503.60 

629.50 

755.40 

S81.30 

101)7.20 

1133.10 

I 

S 

31.83 

63.66 

95.49 

127.32 

159.15 

190.98 

222.81 

254.64 

286.47 

S 

S04 

95.35 

190.70 

286.05 

381.40 
377.16 

476.75 

572.10 

667.45 

762.80 

858.15 

SO4 

P04 

94.29 

188.58 

282.87 

471.45 

565.74 

660.03 

754.32 

848.61 

PO4 

Na 

22.88 

45.76 

68.64 

91.52 

114.40 

137.28 

160.16 

183.04 

205.92 

Na 

K 

38.86 

77.72 

116.58 

155.44 

194.30 

233.16 

272.02 

310.88 

349.74 

K 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

H 
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Specific  Gravity  Corrections. 

Table  of  Corrections  to  be  applied  to  apparent  specific  gravities  given  by  glass  apparatus 
(pycnometer,  hydrometer,  Westphal  balance  having  a  glass  plummet, 
etc.)  standardized  at  jf^  to  obtain  &  gr. 

(A.  B.  Lyons,  M.D.) 


Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

sp.  gr. 

(additive)1 

sp.  gr. 

(additive)1 

sp.  gr. 

(additive)1 

sp.  gr. 

(additive)1 

0 

6955 

.00125 

0 

.9568 

.00170 

1 

.2125 

.00215 

1 

.4682 

.00260 

0 

7011 

.00126 

0 

.9625 

.00171 

1 

.2182 

.00216 

I 

.4739 

. 00261 

0 

7068 

.00127 

0 

9682 

.00172 

1 

.  2239 

.00217 

1 

.  4796 

. 00262 

0 

7125 

.00128 

0 

.9739 

.00173 

1 

.  2296 

.00218 

1 

.  4853 

.00263 

0 

7182 

.00129 

0 

9796 

.00174 

1 

.  2353 

.00219 

1 

.  4909 

.00264 

0 

7239 

.00130 

0 

9852 

.00175 

1 

.2409 

. 00220 

1 

.4966 

.00265 

0 

7296 

.00131 

0 

9909 

.00176 

1 

.2466 

.00221 

1 

.5023 

. 00266 

0 

7352 

.00132 

0 

9966 

.00177 

1 

.  2523 

. 00222 

1 

.  5080 

. 002o7 

0 

7409 

.00133 

1 

0023 

.00178 

1 

.  2580 

. 00223 

1 

.  olo7 

. 002oo 

0 

7466 

.00134 

1 

0080 

.00179 

1 

.  2637 

.00224 

1 

.  5194 

.00269 

0 

7523 

.00135 

1 

0137 

.00180 

1 

.2693 

.00225 

1 

.5250 

.00270 

0 

7580 

.00136 

1 

0193 

.00181 

1 

.2750 

.00226 

1 

.5307 

.  00271 

0 

7636 

.00137 

1 

0250 

.00182 

1 

2807 

.00227 

1 

.  5364 

.00272 

0 

7693 

.00138 

1 

0307 

.00183 

1 

2864 

.00228 

1 

.  5421 

. 0027o 

0 

7750 

.00139 

1 

0364 

.00184 

1 

.  2921 

.00229 

i 
1 

.  54/5 

.00274 

o 

7807 

.00140 

1 

0421 

.00185 

1 

2978 

.00230 

1 

5534 

.00275 

0 

7864 

.00141 

1 

0477 

.00186 

1 

3034 

.00231 

1 

5591 

.002/0 

0 

7921 

.00142 

1 

0534 

.00187 

1 

3091 

f\f\ ooo 

.00232 

1 

5o4o 

. UOZ/ / 

0 

7977 

.00143 

1 

0591 

.00188 

1 

ol4» 

. 00233 

i 
I 

o/Uo 

.00z7o 

0 

8034 

.00144 

1 

0648 

.00189 

1 

3205 

.00234 

1 

C7CO 

5762 

.00279 

o 

8091 

.00145 

1 

0705 

.00190 

1 

3262 

.  00235 

1 

5819 

.  00.280 

0 

8148 

.00146 

1 

0762 

.00191 

1 

3318 

. 00236 

1 

5875 

nnoo  1 
.  UO^Sl 

0 

8205 

.00147 

1 

0818 

.00192 

1 

3375 

.  00237 

1 

cnoo 

.  00/82 

0 

8318 

.00148 

1 

0875 

.00193 

1 

3432 

. 00238 

1 

5yo9 

. 00283 

0 

8375 

.00149 

1 

0932 

.00194 

1 

3489 

.00239 

1 

O04o 

.00284 

0 

8432 

.00150 

1 

0989 

.00195 

1 

3546 

.00240 

1 

6103 

. 00285 

n 

\J 

R48Q 

.00151 

1 

1046 

.00196 

1 

3603 

.  00241 

1 

6159 

.  00286 

0 

8546 

.00152 

1 

1102 

.00197 

1 

3659 

.  00242 

1 

6216 

.  00287 

0 

8602 

.00153 

1 

1159 

.00198 

1 

3716 

.00243 

1 

6273 

nnnoo 

.  00288 

0 

8659 

.00154 

1 

1216 

.00199 

1 

3773 

.00244 

1 

6330 

.00289 

0 

8716 

.00155 

1 

1273 

.00200 

1 

3830 

.00245 

1 

6387 

.00290 

0 

8773 

.00156 

1 

1330 

.00201 

1 

3887 

.00246 

1  . 

6444 

.00291 

0 

8830 

.00157 

1 

1387 

.00202 

1 

3943 

.00247 

1 

6500 

.00292 

0 

8886 

.00158 

1 

1443 

.  00203 

1 

4000 

.00248 

1 

6557 

.00293 

0 

8943 

.00159 

1 

1500 

.00204 

1 

4057 

.00249 

1 

6614 

.00294 

0 

9000 

.00160 

1 

1557 

. 00205 

1 

4114 

.00250 

1 

667 1 

.00295 

0 

9057 

.00161 

1 

1614 

.00206 

1 

4171 

.00251 

1 

6728 

.00296 

0 

9114 

.00162> 

1 

1671 

.00207 

1 

4228 

.00252 

1 

6784 

.00297 

0 

9171 

.00163 

1 

1727 

.10208 

1 

4284 

.00253 

1 

684 1 

.00298 

0 

9227 

.00164 

1 

1784 

. 00209 

1 

4341 

00254 

1 

6898 

.00299 

0 

9284 

.00165 

1 

1841 

.00210 

1 

4398 

00255 

1 

6955 

.00300 

0 

9341 

.00166 

1 

1898 

.00211 

1 

4455 

.00256 

1 

7012 

.00301 

0 

9378 

.00167 

1 

1955 

.00212 

1 

4512 

.00257 

1 

7069 

. 00302 

0 

9455 

.00168 

1 

2012 

.00213 

1 

4568 

,00258 

1 

71 25 

.00303 

0 

9512 

.00169 

1 

2068 

.00214 

1 

4625 

.00259 

1 

7182 

.00304 

1  ittustration— Note  that  the  correction  (e.g. )  .00125  applies  to  all  specific  gravities  between  0.0955  and  0.7011,  being  th» 
exact  figure  lor  the  mean  of  these  two  numbers. 
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Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

Observed 

Correction 

sp.  gr. 

(additive) 

sp.  gr. 

(additive) 

sp.  gr. 

(additive) 

sp.  gr. 

(additive) 

1.7239 

.00305 

1.8091 

.00320 

1 .8944 

.00335 

1.9796 

.00350 

1.7296 

.10306 

1.8148 

.00321 

1 . 9000 

.00336 

1.9853 

.00351 

1 .7353 

.00307 

1 .8205 

.00322 

1 .9057 

.00337 

1.9910 

.00352 

1.7409 

.00308 

1.8262 

.00323 

1 .9114 

.00338 

1.9967 

.00353 

1.7466 

.00309 

1.8319 

.00324 

1.9171 

.00339 

2.0023 

.00354 

1.7523 

.00310 

1.8375 

.00325 

1.9228 

.00340 

1.7580 

.00311 

1.8432 

.00326 

1 . 9285 

.00341 

1.7637 

.00312 

1.8489 

.00327 

1.9341 

.00342 

1.7694 

.00313 

1.8546 

.00328 

1 . 9398 

.00343 

1.7750 

.00314 

1 . 8603 

.00329 

1.9455 

.00344 

1.7801 

.00315 

1 . 8660 

.00330 

1.9512 

.00345 

1.7864 

.00316 

1.8716 

.00331 

1.9569 

.00346 

1.7921 

.00317 

1.8773 

.00332 

1.9625 

.00347 

1.7978 

.00318 

1 . 8830 

.00333 

1.9682 

.00348 

1.8035 

.00319 

1.8887 

.00334 

1.9739 

.00349 
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but  which  are  in  use  in  this  country.  A  bound  copy  of  the  3rd  edition  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pharmacist,  and  can  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  from  booksellers, 
wholesale  druggists  or  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


ACETUM  AROMATICUM.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Vinegar 

The  formula  of  this  preparation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  the 
volatile  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary,  juniper, 
peppermint,  cinnamon,  lemon  and  cloves,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  and  water. 

ACIDUM  CARBOLICUM  IODATUM.  N.  F. 
Iodized  Carbolic  Acid 
[Phenol  Iodatum,  Iodized  Phenol] 

The  formula  for  Iodized  Carbolic  Acid  was 
not  changed  in  the  last  revision  of  the  N.  F., 
with  the  exception  that  the  quantities  are 
expressed  in  parts  by  weight  instead  of 
grammes.  It  is  made  from  iodine,  phenol  and 
glycerin.  It  is  used  externally  as  a  convenient 
form  of  applying  iodine  and  phenol  when 
indicated. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM  SACCHARATUM.  N.  F. 
Saccharated  Citric  Acid 

The_  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  This  pow- 
der is  used  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
saccharated  sodium  bicarbonate  (see  page  1812) 
and  adding  to  water  to  form  an  effervescing 
solution  which  is  refrigerant  and  laxative. 


ACIDUM  HYPOPHOSPHOROSUM.  N.  F. 

(U.  S.  P.  =  30  per  cent.) 
Hypophosphorous  Acid 

The  3d  ed.  N.  F.  introduces  a  process  for 
making  hypophosphorous  acid  by  decomposing 
potassium  hypophosphite  with  tartaric  acid,  the 
liquids  used  being  distilled  water  and  diluted 
alcohol.  The  strength  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.),  30  per  cent,  (see  page 
45).  The  2d  ed.  N.  F.  preparation  was  a  10 
per  cent.  acid.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
making  diluted  hypojjhosphorous  acid. 

ACIDUM   METAPHOSPHORICUM  DILU= 
TUM.  N.  F. 
Diluted  Metaphosphoric  Acid    [Acidum  Phos= 
phoricum  Glaciate  Dilutum,  Diluted 
Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid] 

This  diluted  acid  is  intended  to  be  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  official  diluted  phosphoric 
acid.  Inasmuch  as  glacial  phosphoric  acid, 
from  which  it  is  made,  as  found  in  commerce 
usually  contains  sodium  phosphate  in  large 
quantity  as  an  impurity,  a  similar  formula 
was  abandoned  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
because  of  its  uncertain  strength,  and  this 
diluted  acid  should  not  be  used  in  place  of  the 
official  diluted  phosphoric  acid.    (See  page  63.) 
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ACIDUM  TARTARICUM  SACCHARATUM. 
N.  F. 

Saccharated  Tartaric  Acid 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Used  by 
dissolving  in  water  with  an  equal  weight  of 
saccharated  sodium  bicarbonate  (see  page  1812) 
to  form  an  effervescing  mixture  which  is  refrig- 
erant and  laxative. 

AQUA  SEDATIVA.  N.  F. 
Sedative  Water 
[Lotio  Ammonico=Camphorata  (Codex), 
Eau  Sedative  de  Raspaii] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  is  the  same 
as  that  found  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. 
Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

BALSAMUM  TRAUMATICUM.  N.  F. 

Traumatic  Balsam 
[Turlington's  Balsam,  Friar's  Balsam] 

The  official  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita  (see 
page  1256)  is  a  simplified  form  of  Turlington's 
Balsam  and  is  preferred  to  this  preparation. 

Average  dose:    2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

BISMUTHI  OXIDUM  HYDRATUM.  N.  F. 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Bismuth 

This  form  of  bismuth  is  a  creamy  white 
powder  well  adapted  for  mixing  with  water  to 
form  a  Cream  of  Bismuth  to  be  used  externally 
as  an  application  to  the  skin. 

BOROGLYCERINUM.  N.  F. 
Boroglycerin 
[Glyceryl  Borate,  Boroglyceride] 

This  is  a  solid  or  semi-solid,  intended  for  use 
in  making  a  glycerite  of  boroglycerin  by  adding 
to  it  an  equal  weight  of  glycerin  and  heating 
with  a  gentle  heat  until  dissolved.  The  process 
in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
3d  ed.  Used  as  a  preservative  for  animal  and 
vegetable  products. 

CAFFEIN/E  SODIO-BENZOAS.  N.  F. 
Caffeine  Sodio»Benzoate 

This  powder  contains  50  per  cent,  of  caffeine 
with  50  per  cent,  of  sodium  benzoate,  as  in 
the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  used  as  a  nerve  stimulant. 

Average  dose:    0.2  Gm.  (3  grains). 

CAFFEINE  SODIO=SALICYLAS.  N.  F. 
Caffeine  Sodio-Salicylate 

This  powder  contains  50  per  cent,  of  caffeine 
with  sodium  salicylate,  as  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  used  in  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:    0.2  Gm.  (3  grains). 


CAMPHO=MEMTHOL.  N.  F. 
Camphor  and  Menthol 

A  new  pi-eparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  Equal 
parte  by  weight  of  camphor  and  menthol. 
Applied  locally  in  neuralgia. 

CERATUM  CAMPHOR/E  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Camphor  Cerate 
[Ceratum  Camphoratum,  Camphor  Ice] 

Largely  used  at  one  time  as  a  healing  applica- 
tion to  chapped  skin.  It  contains  camphor, 
white  wax,  castor  oil,  spermaceti,  phenol,  oil  of 
bitter  almond  and  benzoic  acid. 

CHLORAL  CAMPHORATUM.  N.  F. 
Camphorated  Chloral    [Chloral  et  Camphora, 
Chloral  and  Camphor] 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  hydrated  chloral 
and  camphor  as  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Used 
locally  to  relieve  pain. 

COLLODIUM  IODATUM.  N.  F. 
Iodized  Collodion 

A  five  per  cent.,  by  weight,  solution  of  iodine 
in  flexible  collodion  as  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Used 
externally  as  a  discutient. 

COLLODIUM  IODOFORM ATUM.  N.  F. 
Iodoform  Collodion 

A  five  per  cent,  by  weight  solution  of  iodo- 
form in  flexible  collodion  as  in  2d  ed.  N.  F. 
Used  locally. 

COLLODIUM  SALICYLATUM 
COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Salicylated  Collodion 
[Corn  Collodion] 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  the 
same  as  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  salicylic 
acid,  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  alcohol  and  flex- 
ible collodion.   Used  in  the  treatment  of  corns. 

COLLODIUM  TIGLII.  N.  F. 
Croton  Oil  Collodion 

A  ten  per  cent,  by  weight  solution  of  croton 
oil  in  flexible  collodion  as  in  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Used 
locally  as  a  counter-irritant. 

CORDIALE  RUBI  FRUCTUS.  N.  F. 
Blackberry  Cordial 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  contains  cin- 
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narnon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  fresh  blackberry  juice, 
syrup,  and  diluted  alcohol,  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  diarrhcea. 

Dose:  8  to  16  Cc.  (2  to  4  fhiidrachms). 

DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes 

The  formula  for  this  decoction  doe.s  not  differ 
fi-om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
extract  of  aloes,  myrrh,  saffron,  potassium  car- 
bonate, extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom  and  water.  It  is  used  as  a 
laxative  or  purgative  in  the  dose  of  8  Cc.  to 
32  Cc.  (2  to  S  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  ACIDI  SALICYLICI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Salicylic  Acid 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  5  grains  of 
salicylic  acid  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir, 
and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  AMMONII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Ammonium  Bromide 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by  dropping  the  citric  acid 
which  was  directed  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  con- 
tains 5  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  nerve 
sedative. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  AMMONII  VALERIANATE.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Ammonium  Valerianate 

The  title  of  this  elixir  should  have  been 
changed  to  Elixir  Ammonii  Valeratis,  to  con- 
form to  the  name  of  the  salt  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
8th  Kev.,  "valerate."  The  formula  for  this 
elixir  was  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  chloroform  about 
40  per  cent.  It  contains  2  grains  of  ammonium 
valerate   in   1   fluidrachm   of   finished  elixir. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  AMMONII  VALERIANATE  ET 
QUININ/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Ammonium  Valerianate  and  Ouinine 

The  title  should  have  been  changed  as  in  the 
elixir  preceding  this,  for  the  reasons  there  given. 
It  contains  \  of  a  grain  of  quinine  hydrochloride 
and  2  grains  of  ammonium  valerate  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  elixir. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  ANISI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Anise    [Aniseed  Cordial] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by  using  purified  talc  instead 


of  magnesium  carbonate  as  a  clarifying  sub- 
stance. It  contains  anethol,  oil  of  fennel,  spirit 
of  bitter  almond,  alcohol,  syrup  and  water. 
Used  as  a  vehicle,  also  as  a  carminative  for 
infants. 

Average  dose:  Infants,  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

ELIXIR  APII  QRAVEOLENTIS  COMPOSN 
TUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Celery 

This  elixir  should  always  be  prescribed  under 
its  full  name,  "Apii  Graveolentis,"  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  "Apii "  being  mistaken  in 
handwriting  for  "  Opii."  The  formula  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
fluidextracts  of  celery  seed,  coca,  kola,  vibur- 
num prunifolinm,  with  alcohol  and  aromatic 
elixir.  Used  as  a  stimulant  in  nervous  affections. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  BISMUTHI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Bismuth 

This  formula  has  been  improved  in  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.,  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  being' 
replaced  by  glycerite  of  bismuth.  Two  grains 
of  bismuth  and  sodium  tartrate  are  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  BUCHU.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Buchu 

In  this  elixir  magnesium  carbonate  has  been 
replaced  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by  purified  talc 
as  a  clarifying  agent.  It  contains  fluidextract 
of  buchu,  alcohol,  syrup  and  aromatic  elixir. 
About  7i  grains  of  buchu  are  represented  by  1 
fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a 
diuretic. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  BUCHU  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Buchu 

The  comments  on  Elixir  of  Buchu  apply  to 
this  elixir.  Compound  fluidextract  of  buchu 
(page  1794)  is  used  instead  of  the  simple  fluid- 
extract.  About  15  minims  of  compound  fluidex- 
tract of  buchu  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  finished  elixir.   It  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  BUCHU  ET  POTASSII  ACETATIS. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Buchu  and  Potassium  Acetate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N".  F.  It  contains  5  grains 
of  potassium  acetate  and  the  equivalent  of  1\ 
grains  of  buchu  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
elixir.    It  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 
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ELIXIR  CAFFEIN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Caffeine 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  1 
grain  of  caffeine  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
elixir.    It  is  used  as  a  nerve  stimulant. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  CALCII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Calcium  Bromide 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  being 
used  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  calcium  bromide 
instead  of  the  citric  acid  used  in  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F. 

It  contains  5  grains  of  calcium  bromide  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a 
nervine. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  CALCII  HYPOPHOSPHITIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Calcium  Hypophosphite 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  hypophosphorous  acid  being 
used  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  calcium  hypophos- 
phite instead  of  the  citric  acid  used  in  the 
2d  ed.  N.  F. 

It  contains  2  grains  of  calcium  hypophos- 
phite in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CALCII  LACTOPHOSPHATIS.  W.  F. 
Elixir  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate 

No  change  was  made  in  the  f ormula  for  this 
elixir,  the  ingredients  and  quantities  being  the 
same  as  those  directed  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. 

It  contains  1  grain  of  calcium  lactate  or 
about  1£  grains  of  so-called  calcium  lactophos- 
phate in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms) . 

ELIXIR  CATHARTICUM  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Cathartic  Elixir 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  completely 
revised  for  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  fluidextraets 
of  frangula  and  rhubarb  replacing  those  of 
podophyllum,  leptandra  and  jalap  used  in  the 
2d  ed.  N.  F.,  while  spirit  of  peppermint,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  saccharin  and  aro- 
matic elixir  replace  potassium  and  sodium  tar- 
trate, sodium  bicarbonate,  compound  elixir  of 
taraxacum,  and  elixir  of  glycyrrhiza  of  the  2d 
ed.  N.  F.  Fluidextract  of  senna  was  used  in 
both  formulas. 

Average  dose:  Aperient,  4  Cc.  (1  flui- 
drachm); Cathartic,  12  Cc.   (3  fluidrachms). 


ELIXIR  CHLOROFORMI  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Chloroform 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  not  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
name  "  Chloroform  Paregoric  "  formerly  used 
as  a  synonym  for  this  elixir  be  abandoned,  in 
order  that  confusion  with  official  paregoric  may 
be  prevented.  It  is  used  as  an  anodyne  and 
carminative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (i  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E.  N.  F. 

(Elixir  of  Cinchona  from  "Alkaloids.") 

Elixir  of  Cinchona     Elixir  Calisaya 
[Compound  Elixir  of  Quinine] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  completely 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  alkaloids  of 
cinchona  being  employed  instead  of  the  tincture 
of  cinchona  used  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  or  in  other 
words  the  old  compound  elixir  of  quinine  is 
now  called  elixir  of  cinchona.  This  course  is 
to  be  commended,  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able criticism  made  by  some  writers,  who  insist 
that  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of 
elixir  of  cinchona  because  it  is  not  made  directly 
from  a  preparation  of  the  bark;  the  alkaloids 
are  made  from  the  bark,  however,  and  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  good  reason  for  compelling 
the  pharmacist  to  dispense  the  elixir  of  the  2d 
ed.  N.  F.,  which  has  the  fault  of  precipitating 
continually,  and  which  cannot  be  mixed  with 
preparations  containing  salts  of  iron  without 
producing  inky  compounds.  The  introduction 
of  this  new  elixir  of  cinchona  containing  alka- 
loids in  definite  quantities  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  retain  detannated  elixir  of  cinchona  and  a 
separate  formula  for  compound  elixir  of  qui- 
nine, both  of  which  were  dropped.  It  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  vehicle  for  other  preparations. 
This  elixir  now  contains  1  grain  of  quinine 
sulphate  and  \  grain  each  of  cinchonidine  and 
cinchonine  sulphates  in  1  fluidounce  of  finished 
elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E  ET  FERRI.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Cinchona  and  Iron    [Elixir  of  Cali= 
saya  and  Iron,  Ferrated  Elixir  of  Calisaya] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  not  changed 
in  strength  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  The  color  is 
darker  than  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  due  to  the 
use  of  tincture  of  cudbear  in  the  elixir  of  cin- 
chona now  used. 

It  contains  2  grains  of  soluble  ferric  phos- 
phate in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is 
used  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 
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ELIXIR  CINCHON/E  ET  HYPOPHOSPHI= 
TUM.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Cinchona  and  Hypophosphites 
Elixir  of  Calisaya  and  Hypophosphites 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by  replacing  the  citric  acid  in 
the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  with  hypophosphorous  acid. 
The  use  of  the  elixir  of  cinchona  (made  now 
from  alkaloids)  changes  the  taste  and  appear- 
ance of  this  elixir,  which  contains  1  grain  each 
of  calcium  and  sodium  hypophosphites  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a 
tonic  and  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  FERRI,  BISMUTHI  ET 

STRYCHNIN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Iron,  Bismuth  and  Strych= 
nine     [Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Iron, 
Bismuth  and  Strychnine] 

The  strength  of  this  elixir  was  not  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  l-100th  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  sulphate,  1  grain  of  bis- 
muth and  sodium  tartrate  and  2  grains  of  sol- 
uble ferric  phosphate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
.stomachic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraclnn). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  FERRI  ET  BISMUTHI. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Iron  and  Bismuth  [Elixir 
of  Calisaya,  Iron  and  Bismuth] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  glycerite  of  bismuth  replacing 
bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  of  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  It  contains  1  grain  of  bismuth  and 
sodium  tartrate,  If  grains  of  soluble  ferric 
phosphate,  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir, 
and  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic  and  stomachic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  FERRI,  ET  CALCII 
LACTOPHOSPHATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Iron  and  Calcium  Lacto* 
phosphate    [Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Iron, 
and  Lactophosphate  of  Lime] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  \  grain  of  cal- 
cium lactate  (equivalent  to  about  |  grain  of  the 
so-called  calcium  lac'tophosimate) ,  nearly  2 
grains  of  soluble  ferric  phosphate,  and  is  tonic 
and  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  FERRI  ET  PEPSINI. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Iron  and  Pepsin  Elixir 
of  Calisaya,  Iron  and  Pepsin 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
;he  .'id  ed.  N.  F.  by  replacing  the  pepsin  and 


hydrochloric  acid  used  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  by 
glycerite  of  pepsin.  It  contains  1  grain  of  pep- 
sin and  about  \\  grains  of  soluble  ferric  phos- 
phate in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir,  and  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  FERRI  ET 
STRYCHNIN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Iron  and  Strychnine 
[Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Iron  and  Strychnine] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  very  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  15  Cc.  of  water 
being  replaced  by  10  Cc.  for  dissolving  the 
strychnine  sulphate.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
affect  the  strength.  It  contains  l-100th  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  and  2  grains  of 
soluble  ferric  phosphate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  bitter  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  CINCHON/E,  PEPSINI  ET 
STRYCHNIN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Pepsin  and  Strychnine 
Elixir  of  Calisaya,  Pepsin  and  Strychnine 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  improved  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  by  the  addition  of  cinchonidine 
sulphate.  It  contains  1 -100th  grain  of  strychnine 
sulphate,  J  grain  quinine  sulphate,  1-1 6th  grain 
each  of  cinchonidine  and  cinchonine  sulphates, 
and  1  grain  of  pepsin  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
and  digestive. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  COC/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Coca      [Elixir  of  Erythroxylon] 

This  is  a  new  elixir  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is 
made  from  fluidextract  of  coca,  tincture  of 
vanilla,  alcohol,  syrup  and  aromatic  elixir, 
about  7§  grains  of  coca  leaf  being  represented 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as 
a  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  COC/E  ET  GUARAN/E.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Coca  and  Guarana 
[Elixir  of  Erythroxylon  and  Guarana] 

This  is  a  new  elixir  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It 
contains  fluidextracts  of  coca  and  guarana  with 
compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  about  1\  grains 
each  of  coca  leaf  and  guarana  being  repre- 
sented by  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is 
used  as  a  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  CORYDALIS  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Corydalis 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.    It  contains  about  3 
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grains  of  potassium  iodide  in  1  ftuidrachm  of 
finished  elixir,  with  small  quantities  of  the  fluid- 
extracts  of  corydalis,  stillingia,  xanthoxylum 
and  iris. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluj drachm). 

ELIXIR  CURASSAO.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Curacao   [Curacao  Cordial] 

The  only  change  in  the  formula  for  this 
elixir  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  is  the  slight  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  spirit  of  curacao.  It  con- 
tains spirit  of  curagao,  a  little  orris  root,  citric 
acid,  alcohol,  syrup  and  water.  It  is  used 
solely  as  a  vehicle. 

Average  dose:  1G  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms.) 

ELIXIR  DIGESTIVUM  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Digestive  Elixir  [Compound 
Elixir  of  Pepsin] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantity  of 
lactic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  reduced. 
It  contains  pepsin,  pancreatin,  diastase,  lactic 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  tincture  of  cudbear, 
glycerin,  water  and  aromatic  elixir.  Pepsin 
and  pancreatin  should  never  be  used  in  the 
same  liquid.  Digestive. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  ERIODICTYI  AROMATICUM.  N.  F. 

Aromatic  Elixir  of  Eriodictyon  [Aromatic 
Elixir  of  Yerba  Santa,  Elixir  Corrigens] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  very  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantities  of 
fiuidextract  of  eriodictyon  and  magnesium  car- 
bonate being  slightly  reduced.  It  is  made  from 
fluidertract  of  eriodictyon,  syrup,  powdered 
pumice,  magnesium  carbonate  and  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
vehicle  for  disguising  the  taste  of  quinine  sul- 
phate and  other  bitter  substances. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  EUCALYPTI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Eucalyptus 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  only  change  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  is  the  replacing  of  magnesium 
carbonate  by  purified  talc.  It  contains  about 
7i  grains  of  eucalyptus  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished elixir,  syrup  of  coffee  and  compound  elixir 
of  taraxacum  being  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR^  EUONYMI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Euonymus    [Elixir  of  Wahoo] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  9£  grains  of 
euonymus  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the 


finished  elixir,  which  contains  syrup  of  coffee 
and  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum.  It  is  used 
as  a  diuretic  and  cholagogue. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHITIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron 

The  English  name  of  this  elixir  was  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  from  Elixir  of  Ferric  Hypo- 
phosphite  to  Elixir  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  proportion  of  the 
ingredients,  1  grain  of  iron  hypophosphite  being 
contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative  and  chalybeate  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI  LACTATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Lactate  of  Iron 

The  English  name  of  this  elixir  was  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  from  Elixir  of  Ferrous  Lac- 
tate to  Elixir  of  Lactate  of  Iron.  The  name 
"  Lactate  of  Iron  "  also  replaces  "  Ferrous  Lac- 
tate "  used  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  No  change  was 
nAde  in  the  ingredients  or  quantities.  One 
grain  of  lactate  of  iron  and  3  grains  of  potas- 
sium citrate  are  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  elixir.   It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI  PHOSPHATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Phosphate  of  Iron 

The  English  name  of  this  elixir  was  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  from  Elixir  of  Ferric  Phos- 
phate to  Elixir  of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  and 
the  word  "soluble"  has  been  added  to  ferric 
phosphate.  Two  grains  of  soluble  ferric 
phosphate  are  contained  in  one  fluidrachm  of 
the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate 
tonic. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI  PYROPHOSPHATES.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron 

The  English  name  of  this  elixir  was  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  from  Elixir  of  Ferrie  Pyro- 
phosphate to  Elixir  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  ingredients  or  quan- 
tities used  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
word  "  soluble  "  has  been  added  to  ferric  pyro- 
phosphate. It  contains  2  grains  of  soluble  ferric 
pyrophosphate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir. 
It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI  PYROPHOSPHATE,  QUI= 
NIN/E  ET  STRYCHNINE.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron,  Quinine, 
and  Strychnine. 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F-, 
and  differs  from  the  official  elixir  of  iron,  qui- 
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nine  and  strychnine  phosphates  in  containing 
soluble  ferric  pyrophosphate  instead  of  phos- 
phate, while  the  quinine  in  the  official  elixir  is 
replaced  by  quinine  sulphate.  It  contains  l-12Sth 
grain  of  strychnine,  i  grain  of  quinine  sulphate, 
and  2  grains  of  soluble  ferric  pyrophosphate 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  The  addi- 
tional ingredients  are  citric  acid,  oil  of  orange, 
alcohol,  syrup,  ammonia  water  and  distilled 
water.  It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 
Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FERRI,  QUININ/E  ET 
STRYCHNINE.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine 

This  elixir  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about  1  grain  of 
ferric  chloride,  J  grain  quinine  hydrochloride, 
and  l-100th  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a 
chalybeate  tonic. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  FRANGUL/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Frangula    [Elixir  of  Buckthorn] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextraet  of  frangula,  alcohol,  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum,  and  aromatic  elixir.  It 
represents  about  15  grains  of  frangula  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as 
a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  GENTIAN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Gentian 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextraet  of  gentian,  compound  spirit  of  car- 
damom, solution  of  feme  sulphate,  ammonia 
water,  alcohol,  water  and  aromatic  elixir,  and 
represents  about  2  grains  of  gentian  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a 
bitter  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  GENTIAN/E  CUM  TINCTURA 
FERRI  CHLORIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Gentian  with  Tincture  of  Chloride 
of  Iron 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  "of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  English 
name  was  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  from  Elixir  of 
Gentian  with  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride,  to 
Elixir  of  Gentian  with  Tincture  of  Chloride  of 
Iron.  It  represents  |  of  a  grain  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  nearly  2  grains  of  gentian  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a 
bitter  tonic. 

Arerage  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 


ELIXIR  GENTIAN/E  ET  FERRI 
PHOSPHATIS.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Gentian  and  Phosphate  of  Iron 
[Elixir  Gentianae  Ferratum,  Ferrated  Elixir 
of  Gentian,  Ferrophosphated  Elixir 
of  Gentian] 

The  English  name  of  this  elixir  was  changed 
in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  from  Elixir  of  Gentian  and 
Ferric  Phosphate  to  Elixir  of  Gentian  and 
Phosphate  of  Iron,  but  the  formula  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except 
that  the  word  soluble  has  been  added  to  ferric 
phosphate.  One  grain  of  soluble  ferric  phos- 
phate and  about  2  grains  of  gentian  are  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  a  chalybeate  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:   4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  GENTIAN/E  GLYCERINATUM.  N.  F. 
Glycerinated  Elixir  of  Gentian 

This  is  a  new  elixir  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is 
made  from  the  fluidextracts  of  gentian  and  tar- 
axacum, acetic  ether,  phosphoric  acid,  tincture 
of  sweet  orange  peel,  compound  tincture  of 
cardamom,  solution  of  saccharin,  glycerin,  sugar 
and  white  wine.  It  is  a  tonic  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  tonic  elixirs.  The  use  of 
saccharin,  however,  is  questionable,  in  view  of 
the  prejudice  against  it,  and  as  glycerin  and 
sugar  are  both  sweetening  agents,  its  employ- 
ment seems  unnece&sary. 

Average  dose:    8  Cc.    (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  GLYCYRRHIZ/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Glycyrrhiza    [Elixir  of  Licorice] 

The  foraiula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium 
carbonate  to  aid  in  the  filtration.  It  is  made 
from  fluidextraet  of  glycyrrhiza  and  aromatic 
elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  vehicle  and  flavoring 
agent. 

Average  dose:   8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  GLYCYRRHIZA  AROMATICUM. 
N.  F. 

Aromatic  Elixir  of  Glycyrrhiza  Aromatic 
Elixir  of  Licorice 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantity  of  volatile  oils 
having  been  practically  doubled.  It  contains 
fluidextraet  of  licorice,  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
myristica  and  fennel,  with  aromatic  elixir; 
purified  talc  replaces  magnesium  carbonate.  It 
is  used  as  a  vehicle. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 
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ELIXIR  GLYCEROPHOSPHATUM.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Glycerophosphates 

This  is  a  new  elixir  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It 
contains  1  grain  of  absolute  sodium  glycero- 
phosphate, and  i  grain  calcium  glycerophos- 
phate, in  1  fluidrachin  of  finished  elixir.  The 
additional  ingredients  are  phosphoric  acid, 
glycerin,  aromatic  elixir  and  distilled  water. 
It  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  GRINDELI/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Grindelia 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract  of  grindelia,  compound  spirit  of 
orange,  alcohol  and  compound  elixir  of  taraxa- 
cum. About  4  grains  of  grindelia  are  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  asthma. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  GUARAN/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Guarana 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract  of  guarana,  aromatic  elixir  and  com- 
pound elixir  of  taraxacum.  About  12  grains  of 
guarana  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  HUMULI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Humulus     [Elixir  of  Hops] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  ihat  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  purified  talc  for  the  magnesium  car- 
bonate. It  is  made  from  fluidextract  of  hops, 
purified  talc,  tincture  of  vanilla,  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum  and  aromatic  elixir.  About 
7\  grains  of  bops  are  represented  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  mild 
sedative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  HYPOPHOSPHITUM.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Hypophosphites 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
replacing  of  the  citric  acid  used  in  the  2d.  ed. 
by  hypophosphorous  acid.  It  is  made  from  cal- 
cium, sodium  and  potassium  hypophosphites, 
hypophosphorous  acid,  water,  glycerin,  com- 
pound spirit  of  cardamom  and  aromatic  elixir. 
It  contains  3  grains  of  calcium  hypophosphite 
and  1  grain  each  of  sodium  and  potassium 
hypophosphites  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
elixir,  and  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 


ELIXIR  HYPOPHOSPHITUM  CUM  FERRO. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Hypophosphites  with  Iron 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F,  except  the  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  potassium  hypophos- 
phite and  the  replacement  of  citric  acid  by 
hypophosphorous  acid.  It  is  made  from  cal- 
cium, sodium  and  potassium  hypophosphites, 
ferrous  sulphate,  hypophosphorous  acid,  water, 
syrup  and  aromatic  elixir.  It  contains  £  grain 
each  of  potassium  and  ferrous  hypophosphites 
and  1  grain  each  of  calcium  and  sodium  hypo- 
phosphites in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir. 
It  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  LITHII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Lithium  Bromide 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
citi-ic  acid  used  in  the  2d  ed.  was  dropped.  It 
contains  5  grains  of  lithium  bromide  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  LITHII  CITRATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Lithium  Citrate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  5 
grains  of  lithium  citrate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished elixir,  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:    6  Cc.  (1J  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  LITHII  SALICYLATE.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Lithium  Salicylate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  5 
grains  of  lithium  salicylate  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  elixir,  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:   8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  MALTI  ET  FERRI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Malt  and  Iron 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
word  "soluble"  has  been  added  to  ferric 
phosphate.  It  contains  1  grain  of  soluble  ferric 
phosphate  and  15  minims  of  extract  of  malt  in 
1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a 
nutrient  and  in  anaemic  conditions. 

Average  dose:    16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 
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ELIXIR  PARALDEHYDE  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Paraldehyde 

(25  per  cent.) 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
paraldehyde,  glycerin,  alcohol,  tincture  of  car- 
damom, oils  of  orange  and  cinnamon,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudbear  and  aromatic  elixir. 
It  contains  about  15  minims  of  paraldehyde  in 

1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a 
hypnotic  and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachrns) . 

ELIXIR  PEPSINI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pepsin 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  materially 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  glycerite  of  pepsin 
replacing  pepsin  and  aromatic  elixir  replacing 
compound  elixir  of  taraxacum.  It  contains 
about  1  grain  of  pepsin  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished elixir.   It  is  used  to  aid  digestion. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachrns). 

ELIXIR  PEPSINI,  BISMUTHI  ET 
STRYCHNIN/E.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Pepsin,  Bismuth  and  Strychnine 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed".  N.  F.  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of 
tartaric  acid  and  the  use  of  strychnine  alkaloid 
instead  of  strychnine  sulphate.  It  contains 
l-100th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine,  J  grain  of 
pepsin  and  2  grains  of  bismuth  and  sodium 
tartrate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia. 

Average  dose:    4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  PEPSINI  ET  BISMUTHI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  Bismuth 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  was 
entirely  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the 
glycerite  of  bismuth  replacing  bismuth  and 
ammonium  citrate  and  ammonia  water,  and 
the  glycerite  of  pepsin  replacing  pepsin.  Aro- 
matic elixir  replaces  compound  elixir  of  taraxa- 
cum.   It  contains  about  i  grain  of  pepsin  and 

2  grains  of  bismuth  and  sodium  tartrate  in 
1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as 
a  digestant. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachrns). 

ELIXIR  PEPSINI  ET  FERRI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  Iron 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  J 
grain  of  ferric  chloride  and  nearly  1  grain  of 
pepsin  in  one  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir. 
It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  and  digestive. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachrns). 


ELIXIR  PHOSPHORI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Phosphorus 

This  elixir  was  official  in  the  U.  S.  P.  1890, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It 
is  made  from  spirit  of  phosphorus,  oil  of  anise, 
glycerin  and  aromatic  elixir.  About  l-60th  of 
a  grain  of  phosphorus  is  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac  and  nervous  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  PHOSPHORI  ET  NUCIS  VOMIC/E. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Phosphorus  and  Nux  Vomica 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantity  of 
nux  vomica  being  slightly  decreased.  About  2 
minims  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  about 
l-60th  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  are  represented 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixh-.  It  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  nerves. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (i  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Tar 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  greatly 
improved  in  the  3d  ed.  by  dropping  methyl 
alcohol  and  using  ethyl  alcohol  in  its  place. 
Methyl  alcohol  should  never  be  used  in  any 
pharmaceutical  preparation.  The  elixir  con- 
tains about  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  morphine  sul- 
phate in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir,  with 
syrup  of  wild  cherry,  syrup  of  tolu,  and  wine 
of  tar,  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  used  as  an 
expectorant  and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehrei' . 

ELIXIR  PILOC  RPI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Pilocarpus    j  FJixir  of  Jaborandi] 

The  formula  for  tins  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract,  o'f  pilocarpus,  syrup  of  coffee, 
tincture  of  vanilla  and  compound  elixir  of  tar- 
axacum, and  represents  about  3f  grains  of  pilo- 
carp  <.  i  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
seel  as  a  diaphoretic. 
<  rage  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachrns). 

ELIXIR  POTASSII  ACETATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Potassium  Acetate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
>m  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  contains  about 
5  grains  of  potassium  acetate  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 
Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachrns). 
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ELIXIR  POTASSII  ACETATIS  ET 
JUNIPERI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Potassium  Acetate  and  Juniper 

This  formula  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  the  replacing  of  mag- 
nesium carbonate  by  purified  talc.  It  is  made 
from  potassium  acetate,  fluidextract  of  juniper, 
purified  talc  and  aromatic  elixir,  and  5  grains 
of  potassium  acetate  and  7J  grains  of  juniper 
are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished 
elixir.    It  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  POTASSII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Potassium  Bromide 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  citric 
acid  was  dropped.  It  contains  about  10  grains 
of  potassium  bromide  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the 
finished  elixir,  and  is  used  as  a  nervous  sedative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  QUININE  ET  PHOSPHATUM 
COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Quinine  and  Phosphates 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
word  "  soluble  "  is  added  to  the  words  feme 
phosphate  used  in  the  previous  edition.  It 
is  made  from  quinine  sulphate,  soluble  ferric 
phosphate,  potassium  citrate,  syrup  of  calcium 
lactophosphate,  water  and  aromatic  elixir,  and 
contains  about  i  grain  of  quinine  sulphate,  1 
grain  of  soluble  ferric  phosphate,  and  about  f 
of  a  grain  of  calcium  lactophosphate  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  elixir.   It  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  QUININE  VALERIANATE  ET 
STRYCHNINE.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Quinine  Valerianate  and  Strychnine 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  j7.  It  is  made  from 
quinine  valerate,  strychnine  sulphate,  compound 
tincture  of  cudbear,  and  aromatic  elixir,  and 
contains  1  grain  of  quinine  valerate  and  l-100th 
of  a  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  in  )  i- 
draehm  of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  •  -  ic 
and  sedative  in  nervous  affections. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  RHAMNI  PURSHIANE.   N.  |r. 

Elixir  of  Cascara  Sagrada     Elixir  of  Rhamn'us 
Purshiana 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  materially 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  The  quantity  of 
fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada  was  doubled, 
the  U.  S.  P.  (8th.  Rev.)  aromatic  fluidextract 
of  cascara  sagrada  is  used,  and  aromatic  elixir 


takes  the  place  of  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum. 
About  30  grains  of  cascara  sagrada  are  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  RHAMNI  PURSHIAN/E  COMPOSI- 
TUM. N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Cascara  Sagrada  [Elixir 
Laxativum,  Laxative  Elixir] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  was  materially 
changed,  the  new  U.  S.  P.  (8th  Rev.)  aromatic 
fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada  replacing  the 
fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada  used  in  the  2d 
ed.  N.  F.,  and  aromatic  elixir  replacing  com- 
pound elixir  of  taraxacum.  It  contains  in  addi- 
tion the  fluidextracts  of  senna  and  juglans,  as 
in  the  2d  ed.   It  is  used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  RHEI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Rhubarb 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Sweet  tincture 
of  rhubarb  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  is  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, water,  glycerin  and  syrup.  About  2^  grains 
of  rhubarb  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
the  finished  elixir.    It  is  used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  RHEI  ET  MAGNESII  ACETATIS. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Rhubarb  and  Magnesium  Acetate 
[Elixir  Rhei  et  Magnesia?,  Elixir  of 
Rhubarb  and  Magnesia] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
calcined  magnesia,  acetic  acid,  fluidextract  of 
rhubarb  and  aromatic  elixir,  and  contains  abou 
4  grains  of  magnesium  acetate  and  1\  grains  o 
rhubarb  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  elixir.  I 
is  used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  RUBI  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Blackberry 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
blackberry  juice  and  blackberry  root,  galls, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace  and  ginger,  with  syrup, 
glycerin  and  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhoea. 

Average  ddse:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  SODII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Sodium  Bromide 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
citric  acid  was  dropped.    About  10  grains  of 
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sodium  bromide  are  represented  in  1  fluidrackm 
of  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative  for 
the  nerves. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

ELIXIR  SODII  HYPOPHOSPHITISrNrF. 
Elixir  of  Sodium  Hypophosphite 

The  formula,  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  citric 
acid  was  replaced  by  hypophosphorous  acid. 
Two  grains  of  sodium  hypophosphite  ai*e  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  SODII  SALICYLATES.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Sodium  Salicylate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Five  grains  of 
sodium  salicylate  are  represented  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  STILLINGI/E  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Stillingia 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Fifteen  minims 
of  compound  fluidextract  of  stillingia  are  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  STRYCHNIN/E  VALERIANATES. 
N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Strychnine  Valerianate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
strychnine  valerate,  acetic  acid,  tincture  of 
vanilla,  compound  tincture  of  cudbear  and  aro- 
matic elixir,  and  .contains  1-lOQth  grain  of 
strychnine  valerate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  fin- 
ished elixir.    It  is  used  as  a  nervine. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  TARAXACI  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Elixir  of  Taraxacum 

In  the  3d  ed.  N.  Fv  very  little  change  was 
nade  in  the  formula  for  this  elixir,  the  new 
incture  of  sweet  orange  peel  replacing  the  U. 
5.  P.  1890  tincture,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
incture  of  cinnamon  being  increased  (the 
:treng-th  of  the  new  tincture  is  20  per  cent.), 
t  is  made  from  fluidextracts  of  taraxacum,  wild 
herry  and  licorice,  with  the  tinctures  of  sweet 
range  peel  and  cinnamon,  compound  tincture 
>f  cardamom  and  aromatic  elixir,  and  is  used 
mainly  as  a  vehicle  to  cover  the  taste  of  bitter 
ubstances. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 


ELIXIR  TERPINI  HYDRATIS.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate 

This  is  a  new  elixir  introduced  into  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.  It  contains  terpin  hydrate,  tincture  of 
sweet  orange  peel,  solution  of  saccharin,  alcohol, 
glycerin  and  syrup.  The  solution  of  saccharin 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  About  1  grain 
of  terpin  hydrate  is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
and  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  TERPINI  HYDRATIS  CUM 
CODEINA.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate  with  Codeine 

This  is  a  new  elixir  introduced  into  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.  It  contains  about  1  grain  of  terpin 
hydrate  and  £  grain  of  codeine  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  an  expector- 
ant and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  TERPINI  HYDRATIS  CUM 
HEROINA.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate  with  Heroine 

This  is  a  new  elixir  introduced  into  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.  It  contains  1  grain  of  terpin  hydrate 
and  l-24th  of  a  grain  of  heroine  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  TURNER/E.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Turnera    [Elixir  of  Damiana] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
replacement  of  magnesium  carbonate  by  puri- 
fied talc.  It  is  made  from  fluidextract  of  tur- 
nera, purified  talc,  alcohol,  glycerin  and  aro- 
matic elixir.  About  9£  grains  of  turnera  are 
represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished 
elixir.   It  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  VIBURNI  OPULI  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Viburnum  Opulus 
[Compound  Elixii  of  Crampbark] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  4|  grains 
each  of  viburnum  opulus  and  aletris  and  9 £ 
grains  of  trillium  with  compound  elixir  of  tar- 
axacum are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the 
finished  elixir.    It  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 
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ELIXIR  VIBURNI  PRUNIFOLII.  N.  F. 

Elixir  of  Viburnum  Prunifolium 
[Elixir  of  Black  Haw] 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract  of  viburnum  prunifolium,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom,  and  aromatic 
elixir,  and  contains  about  1\  grains  of  viburnum 
prunifolium  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished 
elixir.  It  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

ELIXIR  ZINCI  VALERIANATES.  N.  F. 
Elixir  of  Zinc  Valerianate 

The  formula  for  this  elixir  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
zinc  valerate,  stronger  solution  of  ammonium 
citrate,  alcohol,  spirit  of  bitter  almond,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudbear,  and  aromatic  elixir. 
About  1  grain  of  zinc  valerate  is  represented 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  elixir.  It  is  used 
as  a  nervine. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

EMPLASTRUM  AROMATICUM.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Plaster    [Spice  Plaster] 

The  formula  for  this  plaster  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  parts 
are  substituted  for  grammes.  It  is  made  from 
cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  capsicum,  camphor, 
cotton  seed  oil  and  lead  plaster.  It  is  used  as  a 
counter-irritant  and  rubefacient. 

EMPLASTRUM  FUSCUM  CAMPHORATUM. 
N.  F. 

Camphorated  Brown  Plaster  [Emplastrum 
Matris  Camphoratum,  Camphorated 
Mother  Plaster] 

The  formula  for  this  plaster  has  not  been 
changed  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except 
that  parts  are  substituted  for  grammes.  It  is 
made  from  red  oxide  of  lead,  olive  oil,  yellow 
wax  and  camphor.    Used  as  a  discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  LIQUID/E  COMPOSU 
TUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Tar  Plaster 

The  formula  for  this  plaster  was  changed  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  only  by  using  parts  for 
grammes.  It  is  made  from  rosin,  tar,  powdered 
podophyllum,  powdered  phytolacca  root  and 
powdered  sangmnaria,  and  is  used  as  a  rube- 
facient and  counter-irritant. 


EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU^E  CUM  CALCII 
ET  SODII  PHOSPHATIBUS.  N.  F. 

Emulsion  of  Cod=Liver  Oil  with  Calcium  and 
Sodium  Phosphates    [Emulsion  of  Cod= 
Liver  Oil  with  Phosphates  of  Lime 
and  Soda] 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  In  the  Latin  title 
the  word  "  Emulsio "  has  been  changed  to 
"  Emulsum  "  in  this  class  of  preparations.  It 
contains  50  per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil,  with  cal- 
cium and  sodium  phosphates,  syrup  of  tolu  and 
flavoring.    It  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU^E  CUM  CALCII 
LACTOPHOSPHATE.  N.  F. 

Emulsion  of  Cod=Liver  Oil  with  Calcium 
Lactophosphate    [Emulsion  of  Cod= 
Liver  Oil  with  Lactophosphate 
of  Lime] 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil,  with  calcium  lactate, 
phosphoric  acid,  syrup  of  tolu  and  flavoring.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU^E  CUM  CALCII 
PHOSPHATE.  N.  F. 

Emulsion   of    Cod=Liver   Oil   with  Calcium 
Phosphate    [Emulsion  of  Cod=Liver  Oil 
with  Phosphate  of  Lime] 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d.  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil,  with  calcium  phos- 
phate, syrup  of  tolu  and  flavoring.  Used  as 
an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU/E  CUM  EX= 
TRACTO  MALTI.  N.  F. 

Emulsion  of  Cod=Liver  Oil  with  Extract  of 
Malt 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil  with  37£  per  cent,  of 
extract  of  malt.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
alterative. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  MORRHU^E  CUM  PRUNO 

VIRGINIANA.  N.  F. 
Emulsion  of  Cod=Liver  Oil  with  Wild  Cherry 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.    It  contains  50. 
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per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil  with  fluidextract  of 
wild  cherry,  syrup  of  tolu  and  flavoring.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  close:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  RICINI.  N.  F. 
Emulsion  of  Castor  Oil 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  33 
per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  with  tincture  of  vanilla, 
syrup  and  water.   It  is  used  as  a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  48  Cc.  (1£  fluidounces). 

EMULSUM  OLEI  TEREBINTHIN/E  FOR- 
TIOR.  N.  F. 

Stronger  Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
[Forbes's  Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Turpentine] 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  acacia 
and  water.  It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
diuretic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (£  fluidrachm). 

EMULSUM  PETROLEL  N.  F. 
Emulsion  of  Petroleum 

This  new  emulsion  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  should 
have  been  called  Emulsion  of  Petrolatum, 
instead  of  Emulsion  of  Petroleum.  It  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  white  petrolatum,  about 
25  per  cent,  of  expressed  oil  of  almond,  with 
acacia,  tragacanth  and  syrup,  tincture  of  lemon 
peel  and  water. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

EMULSUM  PHOSPHATICUM.  N.  F. 
Phosphatic  Emulsion  [Mistura  Phosphatica] 

The  formula  for  this  emulsion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  25 
per  cent,  of  cod  liver  oil,  5  per  cent,  of  diluted 
phosphoric  acid,  with  glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg, 
Jamaica  rum,  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  orange 
flower  water.    Used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

ESSENTIA  PEPSINI.  N.  F. 
Essence  of  Pepsin 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
t  contains  pepsin,  rennin  (an  enzyme  from 
alves'  rennets),  lactic  acid,  tincture  of  sweet 
range  peel,  glycerin,  alcohol,  syrup,  white  wine 
nd  water.    It  is  used  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 


EXTRACTUM  FERRI  POMATUM.  N.  F. 
Ferrated  Extract  of  Apples 
[Ferri  Malas  Crudas,  Crude  Malate  of  Iron] 

This  formula  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from  iron  wire, 
ripe  sour  apples  and  water,  and  is  used  as  a 
chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Gm.  (10  grains). 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ/E  DEPU= 
RATUM,  N.  F. 

Purified  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza 
Purified  Extract  of  Licorice 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  This  is  a 
pilular  extract  made  by  the  old  German  method 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Extractum 
Glycyrrhizte  Purum,  U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.  Used  as 
a  flavoring  and  sweetening  agent. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHIS.  N.  F. 

Hypophosphite   of   Iron    [Ferric  Hypopfaos- 
phite] 

Ferric  hypophosphite  is  now  official  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.,  without  a  formula  for  its 
preparation.  The  process  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  is 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It 
is  made  from  ferric  ammonium  sulphate, 
sodium  hypophosphite  and  distilled  water.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative  and  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  0.2  Gm.  (3  grains). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ADONIDIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Adonis 

From  the  l'oot  of  Adonis  vernalis  Linne 
(Bird's  Eye). 

Made  with  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  rep- 
resenting 1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is  used  as  a 
heart  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  0.13  Cc.  (2  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ALETRIDIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Aletris 

From  the  rhizome  of  Aletris  farinosa  Linne 
(Stargrass). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing  1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ANGELICA  RADICIS. 
N.  F. 

Fluidextract  of  Angelica  Root 

From  the  root  of  Angelica  Archangelica 
Linne  (Angelica). 
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Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  2  meas- 
ures; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
the  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  APII  GRAVEOLENTIS. 
N.  F. 

Fluidextract  of  Celery 

From  the  seed  of  Apium  graveolens  Linne 
(Celery). 

Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
the  drug.   It  is  used  as  a  diuretic  and  nervine. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ARALI/E  RACEMOS/E. 
N.  F. 

Fluidextract  of  Aralia  Racemosa 

From  the  root  of  Aralia  racemosa  Linne 
(American  Spikenard ) . 

Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
the  drug.   It  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  ARNICA  FLORUM. 
N.  F. 

Fluidextract  of  Arnica  Flowers 

From  the  flower  heads  of  Arnica  montana 
Linne  (Arnica). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing  1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is 
used  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BOLDI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Boldo 

From  the  leaves  of  Peumus  Boldus  Molina 
(Boldo). 

Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  represents  1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  BUCHU  COMPOSI- 
TUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Fluidextract  of  Buchu 

Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure. It  contains  buchu,  cubeb,  juniper  and  uva 
ursi.    It  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CALENDUL/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Calendula 

From  the  flowering  herb  of  Calendula  offici- 
nalis Linne  (Marigold). 


Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
the  drug.    It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CAMELLIA.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Camellia 

From  the  commercial  dried  leaves  of  Camellia 
Thea  Link  (Tea). 

Made  with  alcohol  250  Cc,  water  685  Cc, 
glycerin  65  Cc,  finishing  with  alcohol  1  meas- 
ure, water  3  measures;  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract 
represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  nerve 
stimulant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CAULOPHYLLI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Caulophyllum 

From  the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Caulophyl- 
lum thalictroides  Michaux  (Blue  Cohosh). 

Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.    It  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  COFFE/E  TOST/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Roasted  Coffee 

From  the  commercial  roasted  seeds  of  Coffea 
arabica  Linne  (Coffee). 

Made  with  alcohol  250  Cc,  water  685  Cc, 
glycerin  65  Cc,  finishing  with  alcohol  1  meas- 
ure, water  3  measures ;  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract 
represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a 
nerve  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  COFFE/E  VIRIDIS.  N.F. 
Fluidextract  of  Green  Coffee 

From  the  commercial,  unroasted  seeds  of 
Coffea  arabica  Linne  (Coffee). 

Made  with  alcohol  250  Cc,  water  685  Cc, 
glycerin  65  Cc,  finishing  with  alcohol  1  meas- 
ure, water  3  measures ;  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  rep- 
resents 1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  nerve 
stimulant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CONVALLARIA.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Convallaria  Flowers 

From  the  flowers  of  Convallaria  majalis 
Linne  (Lily  of  the  Valley). 

The  word  "  Florum  "  has  been  dropped  from 
the  Latin  title  of  this  fluidextract.  Made  with 
diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represent- 
ing 1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  cardiac 
stimulant  and  diuretic. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 
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FLUIDEXTRACTUM  COPTIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Coptis 

From  the  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Coptis  tri- 
folia  Salisbury  (Goldthread). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing-  1  Gm.  of  the  drug.  It  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CORNUS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Gornus 

From  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Cornus  Florida 
Linne  (Dogwood). 

Made  with  glycerin  150  Cc,  diluted  alcohol 
850  Cc,  finishing  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc. 
of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It 
is  used  as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CORNUS  CIRCINAT/E. 
N.  F. 

Fluidextract  of  Cornus  Circinata 

From  the  bark  of  Cornus  circinata  L'Heritier 
(Green  Osier). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  CORYDALIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Corydalis 

From  the  tubers  of  Dicentra  canadensis  De 
Candolle  (Turkey  Corn). 

Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.   It  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  diuretic. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  COTO.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Coto 

From  Coto  bark,  derived  from  an  undeter- 
mined tree,  native  of  tropical  South  America. 

Made  with  alcohol  9  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.    It  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  0.3 'Cc.  (5  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  FUCI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Fucus 

From  the  thallus  of  Fucus  vesiculosus  Linne 
(Bladder- wrack). 

Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.   It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  obesity. 
Average  dose:  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 


FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HELIANTHEMI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Helianthemum 

From  the  herb  of  Helianthemum  canadense 
Michaux  (Frost-wort). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  an  alterative  and  astringent. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fiuidrachm). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HUMULI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Hops 

From  the  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus 
Linne  (Hops). 

Made  with  alcohol  5  measures,  water  3  meas- 
ures; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.    It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  HYDRANGEA.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Hydrangea 

From  the  root  of  Hydrangea  arborescens 
Linne  (Seven  Barks). 

Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  2  meas- 
ures; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.   It  is  used  as  a  diuretic 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  JALAP/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Jalap 

From  the  tuberous  root  of  Exogonium  Purga 
Bentharn  (Jalap). 

Made  with  alcohol,  1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  rep- 
resenting 1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a 
cathartic. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  JUGLANDIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Juglans 

From  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans 
cinerea  Linne  (Butternut). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol ;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as 
a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fiuidrachm). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  JUNIPERI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Juniper 

From  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis  Linne 
(Juniper). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol ;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  a  diuretic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fiuidrachm). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  KAV7E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Kava 

From  the  root  of  Piper  melhysticum  Forster 
(Kava;  Kava-kava;  Ava). 
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Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  2  meas- 
ures; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm. 
of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  MALTI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Malt 

This  formula  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  used  as  a  tonic. 
Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fiuidrachms) . 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  MENYANTHIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Menyanthes 

From  the  leaves  of  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Linne  (Buckbean. — Trifolium  fibrinum  G.  P.) 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  PETROSELINI 
RADICIS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Parsley  Root 

From  the  root  of  Petroselinum  sativum  Hoff- 
mann (Parsley). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  representing  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  an  emmenagogue  and  diuretic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  RHAMNI  PURSHI= 

AN>£  ALKALINUM.  N.  F. 
Bitterless  Fluidextract  of  Cascara  Sagrada 

This  is  a  new  fluidextract  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  cascara  sagrada  deprived  of  its 
bitterness  by  treatment  with  lime ;  the  pi-epara- 
tion  contains  sugar,  oil  of  coriander  and  oil 
of  anise.  It  differs  from  all  other  fluidextracts 
in  containing  no  alcohol,  and  is  really  a  syrup. 
It  is  used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  STERCULI/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Sterculia 

From  the  seeds  of  Sterculia  acuminata  R. 
Brown  (Cola;  Kola). 

Made  with  alcohol  250  Cc,  water  685  Cc, 
glycerin  65  Cc,  finishing  with  alcohol  1  meas- 
ure, water  3  measures.  One  Cc.  of  fluidextract 
represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as  a  stim- 
ulant and  nerve  tonic. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  STILLINGI/E 

COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Fluidextract  of  Stillingia 

The  formula  for  this  fluidextract  has  been 
slightly  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quan- 


tity of  coriander  being  decreased,  and  that  of 
xanthoxylum  berries  increased.  Made  with 
alcohol  500  Cc,  water  250  Cc,  glycerin  250 
Cc,  finishing  with  diluted  alcohol.  It  contains 
stillingia,  corydalis,  iris,  sambucus,  chimaphila, 
coriander  and  xanthoxylum  berries.  It  is  used 
as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  TRILLII.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Trillium 

From  the  rhizome  of  Trillium  erectum  Linne, 
and  other  species  of  Trillium  (Bethroot). 

Made  with  alcohol  3  measures,  water  2  meas- 
ures; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic 
expectorant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  TURNERS.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Turnera 

From  the  leaves  of  Turnera  microphylla 
De  Candolle,  and  other  species  of  Turnera 
(Damiana). 

Made  with  alcohol  2  measures,  water  1  meas- 
ure; 1  Cc.  of  fluidextract  represents  1  Gm.  of 
drug.    It  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  URTIC^E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Urtica 

From  the  root  of  Urtica  dioica  Linne 
(Nettle). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  a  diuretic  and  astringent. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VERBASCI.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Verbascum 

From  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Verbascum 
Thapsus  Linne  (Mullein). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used 
as  an  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

FLUIDEXTRACTUM  VERBEN/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Verbena 

From  the  root  of  Verbena  hastata  Linne 
(Vervain) . 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as 
a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 
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FLUIDEXTRACTUM   ZE/E.  N.  F. 
Fluidextract  of  Zea 
[Extractum  Stigmatum  Maydis  Fluidum, 
Fluidextract  of  Corn  Silk] 

From  the  stigmata  of  Zea  Mays  Linne 
(Indian  Corn). 

Made  with  diluted  alcohol;  1  Cc.  of  fluid- 
extract  represents  1  Gm.  of  drug.  It  is  used  as 

diuretic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

GELATINUM  CHONDRI.  N.  F. 
Irish  Moss  Gelatin 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  Irish  moss  and  water,  and  is  used  to  make 

transparent  mucilage,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
acacia  in  making-  emulsions. 

GLYCERITUM  BISMUTHI.  N.  F. 
Glycerite  of  Bismuth 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  was  entirely 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  The  glycerite  is 
made  from  bismuth  subnitrate,  nitric  acid,  tar- 
taric acid,  sodium  bicarbonate,  glycerin  and 
distilled  water.    It  contains  16  grains  of  bis- 

uth  and  sodium  tartrate  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
e  finished  glycerite,  and  is  used  in  making 

ther  N.  F.  preparations  containing  bismuth 

nd  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  gastric 

lseases. 

Average  dose:  0.6  Cc.  (10  minims). 

GLYCERITUM  GUAIACI.  N.  F. 
Glycerite  of  Guaiac 

The  formula  for  this  glycerite  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  5 
rains  of  guaiac  and  about  4  minims  of  solu- 
lon  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
he  finished  glycerite.  It  is  used  as  an 
Iterative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

GLYCERITUM  PEPSINI.  N.  F. 
Glycerite  of  Pepsin 

The  formula  for  this  glycerite  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  eel.  N.  F.  Five  grains  of 
epsin  are  represented  by  1  fluidrachm  of  the 
nished  glycerite.   It  is  used  as  a  digestive. 
Average  dose:  3  Cc.  (45  minims). 

GLYCERITUM   PICIS  LIQUID/E.  N.  F. 
Glycerite  of  Tar 

The  quantity  of  tar  in  this  glycerite  was  very 
ghtly  reduced  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
om  tar,  magnesium  carbonate,  glycerin,  alco- 


hol and  water.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  about 
4  grains  of  tar  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  the  finished  glycerite.  It  is  used  as  an 
expectorant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

GLYCERITUM  TRAGACANTH/E.  N.  F. 
Glycerite  of  Tragacanth 

The  formula  for  this  glycerite  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  used  as  an 
exeipient  for  pills. 

GLYCEROGELATINA.  N.  F. 
Glycerogelatins 

Glycerogelatins  originated  with  Dr.  Unna  and 
are  soft  masses  which  melt  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  containing  gelatin,  glycerin,  water 
and  the  medicament.  They  are  used  in  skin 
diseases.  The  following  were  adopted  by  the 
3d  ed.  N.  F. 

1.  Glycerogelatinum  Acidi  Salicylici  (10  per 
cent.).  N.  F. —  10  per  cent.  Salicylic  Acid 
Glycerogelatin. 

2.  Glycerogelatinum  lodqformi  (10  per 
cent.).  N.  F, — 10  per  cent.  Iodoform  Glycero- 
gelatin. 

3.  Glycerogelatinum  Zinci  Durum.  N.  F. 
Firm  Zinc  Glycerogelatin. 

4.  Glycerogelatinum  Zinci  Molle.  N.  F. — Soft 
Zinc  Glycerogelatin. 

GOSSYPIUM  STYPTICUM.  N.  F. 
Styptic  Cotton 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
by  impregnating  purified  cotton  with  diluted 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  glycerin  and  water. 
Used  as  an  antihemorrhagic. 

INFUSUM  GENTIAN/E  COMPOSITUM 
FORTIUS.  N.  F. 

Stronger  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian 

The  formula  for  this  infusion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  a  slight 
inci-ease  in  the  proportions  of  coriander  and 
bitter  orange  peel.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  and 
in  making  by  dilution,  compound  infusion  of 
gentian. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraclim). 

INFUSUM  ROS/E  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Rose 

The  formula  for  this  infusion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
red  rose,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  and 
water.   It  is  used  as  an  astringent. 
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IODOFORMUM  AROMATISATUM.   N.  F. 
Aromatized  Iodoform  [Deodorized  Iodoform] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  consists 
of  iodoform  containing  4  per  cent,  of  cumarin, 
and  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  alterative. 

LAC  FERMENTATUM.  N.  F. 
Fermented  Milk  [Kumyss] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  fresh  cow's  milk,  yeast  and  sugar,  and  is 
used  as  a  food  for  invalids. 

LAC  HUMANISATUM.  N.  F. 

Humanized  Milk 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  by  adding  humanizing  milk  powder 
to  cow's  milk,  cream  and  water.  Humanizing 
milk  powder  contains  pancreatin.  The  milk  is 
used  as  a  food  for  invalids. 

LINIMENTUM  ACONITI   ET  CHLORO- 
FORMI.  N.  F. 

Liniment  of  Aconite  and  Chloroform 

In  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fluidextract  of  aconite  replaces  the  tincture  of 
aconite  of  the  2d  ed.,  and  alcohol  was  added  to 
the  formula.  The  quantities  of  chloroform 
and  soap  liniment  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
used  externally  to  relieve  pain. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONII  IODIDI.  N.  F. 
Liniment  of  Ammonium  Iodide 

The  formula  for  this  liniment  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  camphor.  The 
liniment  is  made  from  iodine,  oil  of  rosemary, 
oil  of  lavender,  camphor,  ammonia  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  used  as  an  external  discutient 
application. 

LINIMENTUM  IODI.  N.  F. 
Iodine  Liniment 

This  liniment  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  contains  12J  per 
cent,  of  iodine,  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide, 
with  glycerin,  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  as 
an  external  discutient  application. 

LINIMENTUM  OPII  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Liniment  of  Opium 
[Canada  Liniment] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  lini- 
ment contains  10  per  cent,  of  tincture  of  opium, 
with  camphor,  alcohol,  oil  of  peppermint, 
ammonia  water  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  anodyne  application. 


LINIMENTUM  SAPONATO=CAMPHORA« 

TUM.  N.  F. 
Camphorated  Soap  Liniment  [Opodeldoc, 
Solid  Opodeldoc] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  lini- 
ment contains  white  castile  soap,  camphor, 
alcohol,  oils  of  thyme  and  rosemary  and 
ammonia  water.  It  is  a  solid  preparation  used 
in  rheumatism. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHIN/E  ACETI- 

CUM.  N.  F. 
Acetic  Turpentine  Liniment  [Linimentum 
Album,  Stokes'  Liniment,  St.  John 
Long's  Liniment] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  lini- 
ment contains  turpentine,  fresh  egg,  oil  of 
lemon,  acetic  acid  and  rose  water.  It  is  used  as 
a  stimulating  external  application. 

LINIMENTUM  TIQLII.  N.  F. 
Liniment  of  Croton  Oil  [Linimentum 
Crotonis,  B.  P.] 

The  proportions  in  the  formula  for  this  lini- 
ment have  been  slightly  changed.  It  now  con- 
tains 16  parts  of  croton  oil,  and  54  parts  each 
of  alcohol  and  oil  of  cajuput.  It  is  used  as  a 
counter-irritant. 

LINIMENTUM  TIGLII  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Croton  Oil  Liniment 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  lini- 
ment contains  20  per  cent,  each  of  croton  oil, 
oil  of  sassafras,  oil  of  turpentine,  with  40  per 
cent,  of  olive  oil.  It  is  used  as  a  counter- 
irritant. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINI  ACETATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Aluminum  Acetate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  -It  is  made  from 
aluminum  sulphate,  acetic  acid,  calcium  car- 
bonate and  water,  and  contains  from  7.5  to  8 
per  cent,  of  basic  aluminum  acetate.  It  is  used 
externally  as  an  astringent. 

LIQUOR   ALUMINI  ACETICO-TARTRATIS. 
N.  F. 

Solution  of  Aluminum  Acetico=Tartrate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.;  the  solution  con- 
tains about  50  per  cent,  of  dry  so-called  alu- 
minum acetico-tartrate.  It  is  made  from  alum, 
sodium  carbonate,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  water, 
and  is  used  externally  as  an  astringent. 
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LIQUOR  AMMONII  ACETATIS  CONCENTRA= 
TUS.  N.  F. 

Concentrated  Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  This  solu- 
tion is  about  three  times  stronger  than  the  offi- 
cial solution  of  ammonium  acetate.  It  is 
intended  to  be  diluted  with  carbonic  acid  water 
at  the  time  of  dispensing. 

LIQUOR  AMMONII  CITRATIS  FORTIOR. 
N.  F. 

Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonium  Citrate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  40  grains 
of  ammonium  citrate  are  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm  of  the  solution.  It  is  intended  to  be 
diluted  before  administration.  The  Liquor 
Ammonii  Citratis  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
may  be  made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  this  solu- 
tion with  4  volumes  of  water.  It  is  used  as  a 
refrigerant  and  diuretic. 

LIQUOR  ANTIGERMINARUS.  N.  F. 
"  Germicide  " 

This;  solution  is  a  new  one  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  contains  thymol,  oils  of  eucalyptus  and  lav- 
ender, with  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  used  as  a 
germicide. 

LIQUOR  ANTISEPTICUS  ALKALINUS.  N.  F. 
"Alkaline  Antiseptic  " 

This  is  a  new  solution  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  pota&sium  bicarbonate,  sodium 
benzoate,  sodium  borate,  thymol,  eucalyptol,  oils 
of  peppermint  and  gaultheria,  tincture  of  cud- 
bear, alcohol,  glycerin,  purified  talc  and  water. 
It  is  used  as  an  alkaline  detergent  and 
antiseptic. 

LIQUOR  AURI  ET  ARSENI  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Bromide  of  Gold  and  Arsenic 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  l-32d  of 
a  grain  of  tribromide  of  gold  and  l-16th  of  a 
grain  of  tribromide  of  arsenic  are  contained  in 

0  minims  of  this  solution.    It  is  used  as  an 

Iterative. 

Average  dose:  0.2  Cc.  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  BISMUTHI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Bismuth     [Liquid  Bismuth] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
lycerite  of  bismuth,  alcohol  and  distilled  water, 
bout  1  grain  of  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate 


is  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished 
solution.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative  in  gastric 
diseases. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm ) . 

LIQUOR  BROMI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Bromine  [Smith's  Solution 
of  Bromine] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  One  hundred  Cc. 
of  finished  solution  contains  25  grains  of  bro- 
mine and  12.5  grains  of  potassium  bromide. 
It  is  used  as  an  external  application  to  hospital 
gangrene  and  as  an  antiseptic. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  SULPHURATE.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Sulphurated  Lime   [Solution  of 
Oxysulphuret  of  Calcium;  Vleminck's 
Solution,  or  Lotion] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
lime,  sublimed  sulphur  and  water.  It  is  used  as 
an  external  application  in  skin  diseases. 

LIQUOR  CARMINI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Carmine 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N..F.  The  solu- 
tion is  made  from  carmine,  ammonia  water, 
glycerin  and  water.  It  is  used  as  a  red  color- 
ing solution. 

LIQUOR  COCCINEUS.  N.  F. 
Cochineal  Color 

This  solution  does  not  differ  very  greatly 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  cochineal,  potassium  carbonate,  alum, 
potassium  bitartrate,  alcohol  and  water.  Like 
the  preceding  solution  it  is  used  as  a  red 
coloring  solution. 

LIQUOR  ELECTROPOEICUS.  N.  F. 
Battery  Fluid 

The  formula  for  battery  fluid  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  As  indicated  by 
the  name,  it  is  used  solely  in  batteries. 

LIQUOR  EXTRACTI  GLYCYRRHIZ/E.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza  [Solution 
of  Extract  of  Licorice] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
purified  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  alcohol,  glycerin 
and  water.  About  15  grains  of  dried  extract  of 
glycyrrhiza  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  solution.  It  is  used  as  a  flavoring  and 
sweetening  agent. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 
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LIQUOR  FERRI  ALBUMINATE.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Albuminate  of  Iron 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  fresh  egg-albumen,  solution  of 
ferric  oxychloride,  alcohol,  aromatic  elixir,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  and  water.  About 
2-5th  of  a  grain  of  metallic  iron  in  the  form 
of  albuminate  is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
the  finished  solution.  It  is  used  as  a  chalyb- 
eate. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidraehrns ) . 

LIQUOR  FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHITIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron  [Solution 
of  Ferric  Hypophosphite] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
ferric  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  hypophos- 
phite, potassium  citrate,  glycerin  and  water. 
About  10  grains  of  ferric  hypophosphite  are 
represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  solution. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  IODIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Ferrous  Iodide 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
iron  wire,  iodine,  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid 
and  distilled  water.  It  contains  about  85  per 
cent,  of  ferrous  iodide.  This  solution  was  intro- 
duced for  making  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  by 
mixing  1  volume  with  15  volumes  of  syrup. 

Average  dose:  0.15  Cc.  (2  minims). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  OXYCHLORIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Ferric  Oxychloride 

This  is  a  new  solution  taken  from  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  intended  to  be  dispensed 
when  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysati  is  called  for.  It 
is  made  from  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  ammo- 
nia water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  It  con- 
tains about  3.5  per  cent,  of  iron  as  oxychloride, 
and  is  used  as  a  chalybeate. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  OXYSULPHATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Oxysulphate  of  Iron 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
ferrous  sulphate,  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water. 
It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PEPTONATI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Peptonate  of  Iron 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  peptone,  solution  of  ferric 
oxychloride,  alcohol,  aromatic  elixir,  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  distilled  water.  It  con- 
tains about  2-5th  of  a  grain  of  metallic  iron  in 
the  form  of  peptonate  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the 
finished  solution.    It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidraehrns). 


LIQUOR  FERRI  PEPTONATI  CUM 
MANGANO.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Peptonate  of  Iron  with  Manganese 

This  is  a  new  solution  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  ferric  peptonate  (see  Liquor 
Ferri  Peptonati),  soluble  manganese  citrate, 
ammonia  water,  aromatic  elixir,  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled water.  It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  and 
alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidraehrns). 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PROTOCHLORIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Protochloride  of  Iron  [Solution 
of  Ferrous  Chloride] 

This  formula  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from  iron  wire,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  glycerin,  diluted  hypophosphorous 
acid  and  distilled  water.  About  20  grains  of 
ferrous  chloride  are  represented  by  1  fluidrachm 
of  finished  solution.  It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate 
tonic. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  ET  POTASSII 
IODIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Iodide  of  Mercury  and  Potassium 
[Solution  of  Potassium  Iodohydrargyrate, 
Channing's  Solution] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  represents 
about  1  per  cent,  of  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
0.8  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide  in  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis. 

Average  dose:  0.2  Cc.  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  HYPOPHOSPHITUM.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Hypophosphites 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  hypo- 
phosphorous acid  replaces  citric  acid.  About  2 
grains  of  calcium  hypophosphite,  1^  grains  of 
sodium  hypophosphite  and  1  grain  of  potassium 
hypophosphite  are  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  solution.  It  is  used  as  an  alterative 
and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

LIQUOR  HYPOPHOSPHITUM  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Solution  of  Hypophosphites 

This  is  a  new  solution  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  calcium,  potassium,  sodium, 
ferric,  manganese  and  quinine  hypophosphites, 
strychnine,  potassium  citrate,  hypophosphorous 
acid,  orange  flower  water,  glycerin  and  distilled 
water.    It  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm), 
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LIQUOR  IODI  CARBOLATUS.  N.  F. 

Carbolized  Solution  of  Iodine 
[Boulton's  Solution,  French  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
compound  solution  of  iodine,  phenol,  glycerin 
and  water.   It  is  used  externally. 

LIQUOR  IODI  CAUSTICUS.  N.  F. 
Caustic  Solution  of  Iodine 
[Iodine  Caustic,  Churchill's  Iodine  Caustic] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
iodine,  potassium  iodide  and  water.  It  is  used 
externally  as  a  caustic  and  counter-irritant. 

LIQUOR  MAQNESII  BROMIDI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Magnesium  Bromide 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  this 
solution  do  not  differ  from  those  in  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  The  solution  is  made  from  magnesium 
carbonate  and  diluted  hydrobromic  acid.  About 
1\  grains  of  magnesium  bromide  are  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  solution.  Used  as  a 
nervine. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

LIQUOR   MAGNESII   SULPHATIS  EFFER- 

VESCENS.  N.  F. 
Liquor  Magnesia;  Effervescens  [Effervescent 
Solution  of  Magnesium  Sulphate] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  360  grains 
of  magnesium  sulphate  are  contained  in  12 
fluidounces  of  the  finished  solution.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic,  like  solution  of  magnesium 
citrate. 

Average  dose:  The  contents  of  a  bottle 
(about  12  fl.  oz.). 

LIQUOR  MORPHIN/E  CITRATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Morphine  Citrate 

The  quantities  of  morphine  and  citric  acid 
were  very  slightly  increased  in  this  solution  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from  morphine, 
citric  acid,  cochineal,  alcohol  and  distilled  water. 
About  2  grains  of  ^norphine  in  the  form  of 
citrate  are  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
solution.    It  is  used  as  a  sedative. 

Dose:  0.32  Cc.  (5  minims). 

LIQUOR     MORPHIN/E  HYPODERMICUS. 
N.  F. 

Hypodermic  Solution  of  Morphine  [Magen= 
die's  Solution  of  Morphine] 

This  solution  of  morphine  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  U.  S.  Phann.  (1870)  solution 


of  morphine,  as  it  is  16  times  as  strong-. 
Salicylic  acid  in  small  quantity  is  added  in  the 
3d  ed.  N.  F.,  to  promote  solubility.  Two  grains 
of  morphine  sulphate  are  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  solution.  Used  hypoder- 
mically  as  an  anodyne. 

Average  dose:  0.32  Cc.  (5  minims). 

LIQUOR  PANCREATICUS.  N.  F. 
Pancreatic  Solution 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
pancreatin,  sodium  bicarbonate,  glycerin,  com- 
pound spirit  of  cardamom,  alcohol,  purified  talc 
and  water.  About  1  grain  of  pancreatin  is  rep- 
resented in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  solution. 
It  is  used  as  a  digestive. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

LIQUOR  PEPSINL  N.  F. 
Liquid  Pepsin 

The  formula  for  this  solution  has  been 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  now  made 
from  glycerite  of  pepsin,  hydrochloric  acid, 
glycerin  and  water.    It  is  used  as  a  digestive. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms) . 

LIQUOR  PEPSINI  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Solution  of  Pepsin  [Aromatic 
Liquid  Pepsin] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
pepsin,  oils  of  cinnamon,  pimenta  and  cloves, 
and  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  glycerin  and 
water.  About  1  grain  of  pepsin  is  represented 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  solution.  It  is  used 
as  a  digestive. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

LIQUOR  PHOSPHATUM  ACIDUS.  N.  F. 
Acid  Solution  of  Phosphates  [Solution 
of  Acid  Phosphates] 

The  title  of  this  preparation  in  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  was  Liquor  Acidi  Phosphorici  Compos- 
itus.  No  change  was  made  in  the  formula  in 
the  3d  ed.  It  is  a  solution  of  acid  phosphates 
made  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to 
bone  ash,  expressing  and  filtering.  It  is  used 
as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

LIQUOR  PHOSPHORI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Phosphorus 
[Thompson's  Solution  of  Phosphorus] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
phosphorus,  absolute  alcohol,  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint and  glycerin.    About  l-24th  of  a  grain 
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of  phosphorus  is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  solution.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
stimulant  in  nervous  diseases. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 

LIQUOR  PICIS  ALKALINUS.  N.  F. 
Alkaline  Solution  of  Tar 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  1ST.  F.  It  contains  about 
25  per  cent,  of  tar  and  12.5  per  cent,  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  in  water.  It  is  used  in  skin 
diseases  as  an  external  application. 

LIQUOR  POTASS/13  CHLORINATE.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Chlorinated  Potassa 
[Liquor  Potassae  Chloratae,  Javelle  Water] 

In  the  Latin  title  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  the 
word  "  Chlorata? "  was  changed  to  "  Chlori- 
natas."  The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not' 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  potassium  carbonate,  chlorinated  lime  and 
water.   It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

LIQUOR  POTASSII  ARSENATIS  Et 
BROMIDI.  N.  F. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenate  and  Bromide 
[Liquor  Arseni  Bromidi,  Solution  of  Bromide 
of  Arsenic,  Clemens's  Solution] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  differs  from 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantity  of  potas- 
sium bicarbonate  being  increased  four-fold. 
It  contains  the  equivalent  of  1  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  trioxide  in  the  form  of  potassium  arse- 
nate and  bromide,  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished 
solution.  It  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes. 

Average  dose:  0.2  Cc.  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  SACCHARINI.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Saccharin 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  slightly 
increased  in  the  3d  ed.  It  is  used  as  a  sweeten- 
ing solution. 

LIQUOR  SERIPARUS.  N.  F. 
Liquid  Rennet 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  a  slight 
variation  in.  the  proportion  of  alcohol  and 
water.   It  is  used  to  coagulate  milk. 

LIQUOR  SODII  ARSENATIS,  PEARSON.  N.F. 
Pearson's  Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  This  prepara- 
tion should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Liquor 


Sodii  Arsenatis,  U.  S.  P.,  which  is  ten  times 
stronger  than  Pearson's  Solution.  It  contains 
about  l-6th  per  cent,  of  crystallized  sodium 
arsenate  or  about  l-10th  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous sodium  arsenate.  Whenever  it  is  pre- 
scribed or  dispensed,  the  name  "  Pearson " 
should  be  specified,  to  avoid  serious  mistakes. 
It  is  used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  0.2  Cc.  (3  minims). 

LIQUOR  SODII  BORATIS  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Solution  of  Sodium  Borate 
[Dobell's  Solution] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about 
1.5  per  cent,  each  of  sodium  borate  and  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  0.3  per  cent,  of  phenol,  with 
glycerin  and  water.  It  is  an  alkaline,  antiseptic 
solution,  to  be  used  externally. 

LIQUOR  SODII  CARBOLATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution   of  Sodium  Carbolate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  phenol  in  combination  with  3.5 
per  cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  water.  It 
is  used  externally  as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  proprietary  prepara- 
tion known  as  "phenol  sodique." 

LIQUOR  SODII  CITRATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Sodium  Citrate   [Mistura  Sodii 
Citratis,  Saturatio,  Potio  Riveri,  G.  P.] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  with 
2  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  and  2.5  per  cent,  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  water.  Used  in  febrile 
diseases. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

LIQUOR  SODII  CITRO=TARTRATIS 
EFFERVESCENS.  N.  F. 
Effervescent  Solution  of  Sodium  Citro* 
Tartrate  [Tartro=Citric  Lemonade] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N".  F.,  except  that  the 
proportion  of  water  is  slightly  increased.  It  is 
made  from  sodium  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid, 
citric  acid,  syrup  of  citric  acid  and  water.  Used 
as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  The  contents  of  a  bottle 
(containing  about  12  fl.  oz.). 

LIQUOR  SODII  OLEATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Sodium  Oleate 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  contains  about 
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6.25  per  cent,  of  white  castile  soap  dissolved 
in  water.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
oleates. 

LIQUOR  STRYCHNIN/E  ACETATIS.  N.  F. 
Solution  of  Strychnine  Acetate 
[Hall's  Solution  of  Strychnine] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  This  preparation 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Liquor 
Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  much  stronger.  Solu- 
tion of  strychnine  acetate  is  made  from  strych- 
nine acetate,  diluted  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom  and  water.  About 
i  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  acetate  is  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  solution.  It  is 
used  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  0.6  Cc.  (10  minims). 

LIQUOR  ZINCI  ET  ALUMINI  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Solution  of  Zinc  and  Aluminum 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
|  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about 
20  per  cent,  of  zinc  sulphate  and  aluminum  sul- 
phate, with  betanaphthol,  oil  of  thyme  and 
water.  It  is  used  externally  as  an  astringent 
and  disinfectant. 

LIQUOR  ZINCI  ET  FERRI  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Solution  of  Zinc  and  Iron 
[Deodorant  Solution] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
replacing  of  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid  by 
30  per  cent,  hypophosphorous  acid.  It  contains 
20  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  sulphate  and  ferrous 
sulphate,  6.5  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate,  with 
betanaphthol,  oil  of  thyme,  hypophosphorous 
acid  and  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
astringent  solution. 

LIQUOR  ZINGIBERIS.  N.  F. 

Solution  of  Ginger 
[Soluble  Essence  of  Ginger] 

The  formula  for  this  solution  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ginger  made  from  33.5  per  cent,  of 
fluidextract  of  ginger,  10  per  cent,  of  powdered 
Dumice,  and  water.  Intended  to  mix  with  water 
)r  syrup  without  precipitation. 

Average  dose:  3  Cc.  (45  minims). 

LOTIO  ADSTRINGENS.  N.  F. 
Astringent  Lotion  [Warren's  Styptic] 

The  formula  for  this  lotion  does  not  differ 
Tom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  contains  about 


38  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  31  per  cent, 
each  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol.  It  is 
used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic. 

LOTIO  FLAVA.  N.  F. 
Yellow  Lotion 
[Yellow  Wash,  Aqua  Phagedaenica  Flava] 

The  formula  for  this  lotion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about 
0.3  per  cent,  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride  in 
lime  water  slightly  diluted  with  water.  It  is 
used  externally  in  skin  diseases. 

LOTIO  NIGRA.  N.  F. 
Black  Lotion 
[Black  Wash,  Aqua  Phagedaenica  Nigra] 

In  this  lotion  the  proportion  of  mild  mer- 
curous  chloride  was  increased  in  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.  It  contains  now  0.875  per  cent,  (for- 
merly 0.75  per  cent.)  of  mild  mercurous  chloride 
in  lime  water  slightly  diluted  with  water.  It  is 
used  externally  in  skin  diseases. 

LOTIO  PLUMBI  ET  OPII.  N.  F. 
Lotion  of  Lead  and  Opium 
[Lead  and  Opium  Wash] 

The  formula  for  this  lotion  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  1.75 
per  cent,  of  lead  acetate  and  3.5  per  cent,  of 
tincture  of  opium  in  water.  It  is  used  as  an 
astringent  and  sedative  external  application. 

MAGMA  MAGNESI/E.  N.  F. 
Magnesia  Magma  [Milk  of  Magnesia] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium 
hydroxide  and  water.  About  3  grains  of  mag- 
nesium hydroxide  are  represented  by  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  magma.   It  is  used  as  an  antacid. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fiuidrachms ) . 

MISTURA  ACACI/E.  N.  F. 
Mixture  of  Acacia 
[Mixtura  Gummosa,  G.  P.  J.] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
7.5  per  cent,  each  of  acacia  and  sugar  in  water. 
It  is  used  as  a  demulcent. 

MISTURA  ADSTRINGENS  ET  ESCHARO- 
TICA.  N.  F. 
Astringent  and  Escharotic  Mixture 
[Villate's  Solution] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N..  F.  It  is  made 
from  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  copper  sul- 
phate, zinc  sulphate  and  diluted  acetic  acid. 
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The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
lead  sulphate.  It  is  used  externally  as  an 
astringent  and  escharotic. 

MISTURA  AMMONII  CHLORIDI.  N.  F. 

Mixture  of  Ammonium  Chloride 
[Mistura,  or  Mixtura,  Solvens  Simplex] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  2.5 
per  cent,  each  of  ammonium  chloride  and  puri- 
fied extract  of  glycyrrhiza  in  water.  It  is  used 
as  an  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  CAMPHOR/E  ACIDA.  N.  F. 
Acid  Camphor  Mixture 
[Mistura  Antidysenterica,  Hope's  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  1.75 
per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  1.2  per  cent,  of  tincture 
of  opium  in  camphor  water  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  astringent. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  CAMPHORS  AROMATICA.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Camphor  Mixture  [Parrish's 
Camphor  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  25 
per  cent,  of  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  3.5 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  camphor  water.  It  is 
used  in  diarrhoea  as  a  carminative 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  CARMINATIVA.  N.  F. 
Carminative  Mixture  [Dalby's  Carminative] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  magnesium  carbonate,  potassium  carbon- 
ate, tincture  of  opium,  oils  of  caraway,  fennel 
and  peppermint,  with  syrup  and  water.  About 
i  of  a  grain  of  opium  is  represented  in  1  flui- 
drachra  of  the  finished  mixture.  It  is  used  as  a 
carminative. 

Average  dose:  Infants,  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

MISTURA  CHLORALI  ET  POTASSII  BRO= 
MIDI  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 
"  Chloral  and  Bromide  Compound  " 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  differs  from 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  in  the  reduction  of  the 
quantities  of  hydrated  chloral  and  potassium 
bromide,  the  omission  of  tincture  of  quillaja 
and  alcohol,  and  the  introduction  of  powdered 
pumice,  in  order  to  make  a  more  satisfactory 
solution.  About  12  grains  each  of  hydrated 
chloral  and  potassium  bromide,  and  J  grain 
each  of  the  extracts  of  Indian  cannabis  and 


hyoscyamus  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
the  finished  mixture.    It  is  used  as  a  sedative 
and  hypnotic. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

MISTURA  CHLOROFORMI  ET  CANNABIS 
INDICE  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 

Compound  Mixture  of  Chloroform  and  Canna- 
bis Indica  [Chloroform  Anodyne] 

The  proportions  of  tinctures  of  Indian  canna- 
bis and  capsicum  were  materially  reduced  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  and  ether  somewhat  increased. 
It  contains  chloroform,  ether,  tincture  of  Indian 
cannabis,  tincture  of  capsicum,  morphine  sul- 
phate, oil  of  peppermint,  glycerin,  water  and 
alcohol.  About  7i  minims  of  chloroform,  11 
minims  of  tincture  of  Indian  cannabis,  2  min- 
ims of  tincture  of  capsicum,  l-7th  of  a  grain 
of  morphine  sulphate,  are  represented  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  the  finished  mixture.  It  is  used 
in  diarrhoea  and  cholera. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

MISTUR/E  CONTRA  DIARRH03AM.  N.  F. 
Diarrhoea  Mixtures 

1.  Cholera  Mixture.  "Sun  Mixture."— This 
mixture  contains  tincture  of  opium,  tincture  of 
capsicum,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  spirit  of  cam- 
phor, spirit  of  peppermint  and  alcohol. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

2.  Squibb's  Diarrhoea  Mixture. — This  mixture 
contains  tinctures  of  opium  and  capsicum,  spirit 
of  camphor,  chloroform  and  alcohol. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

3.  Loomis's  Diarrhoea  Mixture. — This  mixture 
contains  tinctures  of  opium  and  rhubarb,  com- 
pound tincture  of  gambir,  oil  of  sassafras  and 
compound  tincture  of  lavender. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

4.  Thielmann's     Diarrhoea     Mixture. — This 
mixture  contains  wine  of  opium,  tincture  of. 
valerian,  ether,  oil  of  peppermint,  fluidextract 
of  ipecac  and  alcohol. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

5.  Velpeau's  Diarrhoea  Mixture— -This  mix- 
ture contains  camphor,  tincture  of  opium,  and 
compound  tincture  of  gambir. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

MISTUR/E  COPAIBA.  N.  F. 
Copaiba  Mixtures 

In  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  the  word  "  composita " 
in  the  Latin  title  and  the  word  "compound' 
in  the  English  name  as  found  in  the  2d  ed.  N. 
F.  does  not  appear. 

1.  Lafayette  Mixture.— The  quantities  of  so- 
lution of  potassium  hydroxide  and  syrup  were 
slightly  decreased  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  in  this 
mixture,  and  mucilage  of  acacia  substituted  for 
mucilage  of  dextrin.  The  mixture  contains 
copaiba,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  compound  tine- 
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ture  of  lavender,  solution  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, syrup,  and  mucilage  of  acacia.  It  is  used 
in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 
2.  Chapman's  Mixture. — The  quantity  of 
tincture  of  opium  was  slightly  increased  (from 
30  to  32  Cc.)  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  This  mixture 
contains  copaiba,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  tincture  of  opium, 
mucilage  of  acacia  and  water.  Used  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

MISTURA  GUAIACI.  N.  F. 
Mixture  of  Guaiac 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. ;  it  contains 
5  per  cent,  each  of  guaiac  and  sugar,  with 
acacia  and  cinnamon  water.    It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism. 

Average  dose:  16  Cc.  (4  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  OLEI  PICIS.  N.  F. 
Mixture  of  Oil  of  Tar 
[Mistura  Picis  Liquida?,  Tar  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  contains  puri- 
fied extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  oil  of  tar,  sugar, 
chloroform,  oil  of  peppermint,  alcohol,  and 
water.   It  is  used  as  an  expectorant. 
Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  OLEO-BALSAMICA.  N.  F. 
Oleo-balsamic  Mixture  [Mixtura  Oleoso= 
alsamica,  G.  P.;  Balsamum  Vita;  Hoffmanni] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  the 
)ils  of  lavender,  thyme,  lemon,  nutmeg,  orange 
owers,  cloves  and  cinnamon,  with  balsam  of 
eru  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
nd  carminative. 

MISTURA  PECTORALIS,  STOKES.  N.  F. 
[Stokes's  Expectorant] 

The  name  of  this  mixture  was  changed  in  the 
d  ed.  N.  F.;  it  was  formerly  Mistura  Expec- 
rans,  Stokes.  Ammonia  water  has  been  added 
the  formula,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
ecreased.  It  is  made  from  ammonium  carbon- 
e,  the  fluidextracts  of,  senega  and  squill,  cam- 
horated  tincture  of  opium,  ammonia  water, 
ater  and  syrup  of  tolu.  It  is  used  as  an 
pectorant.- 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidi-achm). 

MISTURA  RHEI  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 
Compound  Mixture  of  Rhubarb 
[Squibb's  Rhubarb  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  made  from 


the  fluidextracts  of  rhubarb  and  ipecac,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  glycerin  and  peppermint  water.  It 
is  used  as  an  antacid  and  laxative. 
Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  SASSAFRAS  ET  OPII.  N.  F. 
Mixture  of  Sassafras  and  Opium 
[Mistura  Opii  Alkalina,  Godfrey's  Cordial] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  2  minims 
of  tincture  of  opium  are  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  mixture.  It  is  used  as 
a  carminative. 

Average  dose:  Infants,  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 

MISTURA  SOD/E  ET  MENTH/E.  N.  F. 
Mixture  of  Soda  and  Spearmint 
[Soda  Mint] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. ;  it  contains  5  per 
cent,  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  and  spearmint  water.  It  is 
antacid  and  carminative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

MISTURA  SPLENETICA.  N.  F. 
Splenetic  Mixture 
[Spleen  Mixture,  Gadberry's  Mixture] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
ferrous  sulphate,  quinine  sulphate,  nitric  acid, 
potassium  nitrate  and  water.  It  is  used  in 
malarial  fever  as  an  antiperiodic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

MISTURA  SULPHURICA  ACIDA.  N.  F. 
Sulphuric  Acid  Mixture  [Mixtura  Sulphurica 
Acida,  G.  P.;  Haller's  Acid  Elixir] 

The  formula  for  this  mixture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  25 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  alcohol.  It  is  an 
antihidrotic  and  astringent  mixture. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

MUCILAGO  CHONDRI.  N.  F. 
Mucilage  of  Irish  Moss 

The  formula  for  this  mucilage  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  3  per 
cent,  of  Irish  moss  in  water.  It  is  used  as  an 
emulsifying  agent  and  demulcent. 

MUCILAGO  DEXTRINI.  N.  F 
Mucilage  of  Dextrin 

The  formula  for  this  mucilage  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  consists  of  33.5 
per  cent,  of  dextrin  in  water,  and  is  used  in 
preparing  emulsions. 
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MUCILAGO  SALEP.  N.  F. 
Mucilage  of  Salep 

The  formula  for  this  mucilage  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about 
1  per  cent,  of  powdered  salep  in  water.  It  is 
used  as  a  demulcent. 

OLEA  INFUSA.  N.  F. 
Infused  Oils 

The  formula  for  these  is  a  general  one. 
The  infused  oils  are  made  from  the  dried  herb, 
alcohol,  ammonia  water,  lard  oil  and  cotton 
seed  oil. 

OLEATUM  ACONITIN/E.  N.  F. 
Oleate  of  Aconitine 

The  formula  for  this  oleate  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  a  solution 
of  2  per  cent,  of  aconitine  in  oleic  acid.  It 
should  be  used  with  care  in  the  external  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia. 

OLEATUM  ZINCI.  N.  F. 
Zinc  Oleate 

The  formula  for  this  oleate  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  a  powder 
made  from  ciystallized  zinc  acetate,  solution 
of  sodium  oleate  and  water.  Used  externally 
as  an  astringent. 

OLEOSACCHARA.  N.  F. 
Oil=Sugars  [ Elseosacchara,  G.  P.] 

The  general  formula  for  this  class  of  prep- 
arations does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  Oil-sugars  are  made  by  triturating 
volatile  oils  with  sugar,  and  are  used  as  vehicles. 

OLEUM  CARBOLATUM.  N.  F. 
Carbolized  Oil 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  5  per  cent,  of  phenol  in  cotton 
seed  oil.    Used  externally. 

OLEUM  HYOSCYAMI  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Oil  of  Hyoscyamus 
[Balsamum  Tranquillans] 

The  formula  for  this  oil  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from  the 
oils  of  absinth,  lavender,  rosemary,  sage  and 
thyme,  with  infused  oil  of  hyoscyamus.  It  is 
used  as  an  anodyne. 


OXYMEL  SCILL,£.  N.  F. 
Oxymel  of  Squill 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  1  part  of  vinegar  of  squill  and  two  parts 
of  honey.    Used  as  an  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fiuidrachm). 

PAST/E  DERMATOLOGIC^E.  N.  F. 
Dermatologic  Pastes 

Under  this  head  are  included  formulas  for 
seven  dermatological  pastes,  which  are  new 
preparations  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Pasta  Dextrinata.  "  Dextrinated  Paste." 
This  is  made  from  dextrin,  glycerin  and  dis- 
tilled water.    Used  as  a  vehicle. 

2.  Pasta  Iclithyoli,  Unna.  "  Unna's  Ichthyol 
Paste."- — This  is  made  from  ammonium  ichthy- 
olsulphonate  and  dextrinated  paste.  Used  in 
skin  diseases. 

3.  Pasta  Naphtlwli,  Lassar.  "  hussar's  Naph- 
tJwl  Paste." — This  is  made  from  betanaphthol, 
precipitated  sulphur,  petrolatum  and  soft  soap. 

4.  Pasta  Eesorcini  Mitis,  Lassar.  "Lassar's 
Mild  Resorcin  Paste." — This  is  made  from  resor- 
cinol,  zinc  oxide,  starch  and  liquid  petrolatum. 

5.  Pasta  Zinci,  Lassar.  "  Lassar's  Zinc- 
Salicyl  Paste." — This  is  made  from  salicylic 
acid,  zinc  oxide,  starch  and  white  petrolatum. 

6.  Pasta  Zinci  Mollis,  Unna.  "  Unna's  Soft 
Zinc  Paste." — This  is  made  from  zinc  oxide, 
calcium  carbonate,  linseed  oil  and  lime  water. 

7.  Pasta  Zinci  Sulfurata,  Unna.  "  Unna's 
Sulphurated  Zinc  Paste." — This  is  made  from 
zinc  oxide,  precipitated  sulphur,  silicic  acid  and 
benzoinated  lard. 

PEPSINUM  AROMATICUM.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Pepsin 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  saccharated  pepsin  (U.  S.  P.  1890),  aro- 
matic fluidextract,  tartaric  acid  and  sodium 
chloride.    It  is  used  for  indigestion. 

Average  dose:  2  Gm.  (30  grains). 

PETROLATUM  SAPONATUM  LIQUIDUM. 
N.  F. 

Liquid  Saponated  Petrolatum 
["  Liquid  Petrox  "] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  liquid  petrolatum,  oleic  acid 
and  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  is  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  external  application. 
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PETROLATUM  SAPONATUM  SPISSUM. 
N.  F. 

Solid  Saponated  Petrolatum 
["  Solid  Petrox  "] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  petrolatum,  oleic  acid  and  spirit 
of  ammonia,  and  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
ointments. 

PILUL/E  AD  PRANDIUM.  N.  F. 
Dinner  Pills 

1.  — The  3d  ed.  N.  F.  recommends  that  when 
dinner  pills  are  prescribed,  the  official  pills  of 
aloes  and  mastic  should  he  dispensed. 

Dose  of  dinner  pills,  1  or  2. 

2.  Chapman's  Dinner  Pill. — The  formula  for 
this  pill  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  Each  pill  contains  1^  grains  of  purified 
aloes,  lh  grains  of  mastic,  1  grain  of  ipecac  and 
about  i  minim  of  oil  of  fennel. 

3.  Cole's  Dinner  Pill. — The  formula  for  this 
pill  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  Each  pill  contains  1  and  J  of  a  grain 
each  of  purified  aloes,  mass  of  mercury,  and 
jalap  and  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  antimony  and 
potassium  tartrate. 

4.  Hall's  Dinner  Pill.— The  formula  for  this 
pill  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F. 
Each  pill  contains  1  grain  each  of  purified 
aloes,  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  soap,  and  molas- 
ses. 

PILULE  ALOES  ET  PODOPHYLLI  COM= 
POSIT/E.  N.  F. 
Compound  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Podophyllum 
[Janeway's  Pills] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  purified  aloes,  I  grain  resin  of 
podophyllum,  \  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  and  i  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  nux 
vomica.    They  are  used  as  a  laxative. 

PILULE  ALOINI  COMPOSITE.  N.  F. 
Compound  Pills  of  Aloin 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains \  grain  of  aloin,  \  grain  of  resin  of  podo- 
phyllum, i  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves.    Cathartic.  ' 

PILULE  ALOINI,  STRYCHNINE  ET  BEL- 
LADONNE.  N.  F. 
Pills  of  Aloin,  Strychnine  and  Belladonna 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains \  grain  of  aloin,  l-120th  grain  of  strych- 
nine, and  i  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves.   Used  as  a  laxative  and  tonic. 


PILULE  ALOINI,  STRYCHNINE  ET  BEL- 
LADONNA COMPOSITE.  N.  F. 

Compound  Pills  of  Aloin,  Strychnine  and 
Belladonna 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains §  grain  of  aloin,  l-120th  grain  of  strych- 
nine, £  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
and  i  grain  of  extract  of  cascara  sagrada. 
Used  as  a  tonic  and  laxative. 

PILULE  ANTIDYSPEPTICE.  N.  F. 
Antidyspeptic  Pills 

The  foi-mula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains l-40th  grain  of  strychnine,  l-10th  grain 
of  ipecac,  l-10th  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  2  grains  of  mass  of  mercury,  and  2 
grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  Used 
as  a  cholagogue  and  tonic. 

PILULE  ANTINEURALGIC  E.  N.  F. 
Antineuralgic  Pills 

1.  Gross'  Antineuralgic  Pills. — The  formula 
for  these  pills  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  contains  2  grains  of 
quinine  sulphate,  l-20th  grain  of  morphine  sul- 
phate, l-30th  grain  of  strychnine,  1— 20th  grain 
of  arsenic  trioxide,  and  i  grain  of  extract  of 
aconite  leaves  (U.  S.  P.  1870).  Used  for 
neuralgia. 

2.  Brown  Sequard's  Antineuralgic  (or  Neu- 
ralgia) Pills. — The  formula  for  these  pills  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each 
pill  contains  §  grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
3  grain  of  extract  of  conium,  £  grain  of  extract 
of  ignatia  (U.  S.  P.  1870),  £  grain  of  extract 
of  opium,  J  grain  of  extract  of  aconite  leaves 
(U.  S.  P.  1870),  I  grain  of  extract  of  Indian 
cannabis,  i  grain  of  extract  of  stramonium,  and 
l-6th  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 
Used  in  neuralgia. 

PILULE  ANTIPERIODICE.  N.  F. 
Antiperiodic  Pills  [Warburg's  Pills] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  extract  of  aloes,  ^  grain  of 
rhubarb,  i  grain  of  angelica  seed,  -|  grain  of 
elecampane,  i  grain  of  saffron,  \  grain  of  fen- 
nel, \  grain  of  zedoary  root,  \  grain  of  cubehs, 
\  grain  of  myrrh,  \  grain  of  white  agaric,  \ 
grain  of  camphor,  1  and  2-5th  grains  of 
quinine  sulphate,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
extract  of  gentian  to  form  a  mass. 

Warburg's  Pills  without  aloes  have  the  same 
composition,  except  that  the  extract  of  aloes  is 
omitted.   Used  as  an  antiperiodic. 

Dose,  1  to  3  pills  one  to  three  times  daily. 
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PILUL/E  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITE. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Pills  of  Colocynth  [Pilulae 
Cocciae,  Cochia  Pills] 

The  formula  for  these  pilLs  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains l-6th  grain  of  extract  of  colocynth,  2 
grains  of  purified  aloes,  2  grains  of  resin  of 
scammony  and  \  minim  of  oil  of  cloves.  Used 
as  a  cathartic. 

PILULE  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET  HYOSCYAMI. 
N.  F. 

Pills  of  Colocynth  and  Hyoscyamus 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains l-10th  grain  of  extract  of  colocynth,  1^ 
grains  of  purified  aloes,  \\  grains  of  resin  of 
scammony,  l-6th  minim  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  \\ 
grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  Used  as  a 
cathartic. 

PILULE  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET  PODO- 
PHYLLI.  N.  F. 
Pills  of  Colocynth  and  Podophyllum 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 2J  grains  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, and  i  grain  of  resin  of  podophyllum. 
Used  as  a  cathartic. 

PILUL/E  GLONOINI.  N.  F. 
Pills  of  Glonoin  [Pills  of  Nitroglycerin] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  They  are  made 
from  spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate,  althaea  and 
confection  of  rose.  Each  pill  contains  l-100th 
grain  of  nitroglycerin.  Used  as  a  cardiac 
stimulant. 

PILUL/E  LAXATIV/E  POST  PARTUM.  N.  F. 
Laxative  Pills  after  Confinement 
[Barker's  Post  Partum  Pills] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains lg  grains  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 5-6th  grain  of  purified  aloes,  5-12th 
grain  of  extract  of  nux  vomica,  l-12th  grain 
of  resin  of  podophyllum,  l-12th  grain  of  ipe- 
cac, and  1|  grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 
Used  as  a  cathartic. 

PILUL/E  METALLORUM.  N.  F. 
Metallic  Pills  [Pilulae  Metallorum  Amarae, 
Bitter  Metallic  Pills] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.    Each  pill  eon- 


tains  1  grain  of  reduced  iron,  1  grain  of  qui- 
nine sulphate,  l-20th  grain  of  strychnine,  and 
l-20th  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide.  Used  as  a 
tonic. 

Aitlcen's  Tonic  Pills  are  somewhat  weaker, 
each  pill  containing  §  grain  of  reduced  iron,  1 
grain  of  quinine  sulphate,  l-50th  grain  of 
strychnine,  and  l-50th  grain  of  arsenic  trioxide. 
Used  as  a  tonic. 

PILUL/E  OPII  ET  CAMPHOR/E.  N.  F. 
Pills  of  Opium  and  Camphor 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  powdered  opium  and  2  grains 
of  camphor.  Used  as  an  anodyne  and  astringent. 

PILULAE  OPII  ET  PLUMBI.  N.  F. 
Pills  of  Opium  and  Lead 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  powdered  opium  and  1  grain 
of  lead  acetate.  Used  as  an  anodyne  and 
astringent. 

PILULAE  QUADRUPLICES.  N.  F. 
Quadruplex  Pills  [Quatuor  Pills,  Pilulae  Ferri 
et  Quininae  Composite] 

The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  each  of  dried  ferrous  sulphate, 
quinine  sulphate,  purified  aloes,  with  I  grain 
of  extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  sufficient  extract 
of  gentian  to  form  a  mass.  Used  as  a  tonic 
and  laxative. 

PILUL/E  TRIPLICES.  N.  F. 
Triplex  Pills  [Pilula  Triplex] 

1.  — The  formula  for  these  pills  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Each  pill  con- 
tains 2  grains  of  purified  aloes,  1  grain  of  mass 
of  mercury  and  i  grain  of  resin  of  podophyl- 
lum.  Used  as  a  cathartic  and  cholagogue. 

2.  Francis'  Triplex  Pill— The  formula  for 
these  pills  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed. 
N.  F.  Each  pill  contains  5-6th  grain  of  puri- 
fied aloes,  5-6th  grain  of  scammony,  5-6th  grain 
of  mass  of  mercury,  l-20th  minim  of  croton 
oil,  I  minim  of  oil  of  caraway,  and  sufficient 
tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh  to  form  a  mass. 
Used  as  a  cathartic. 

PULVIS  ACACI/E  COMPOSITUS  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Acacia 
[Pulvis  Gummosus,  G.  P.] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.    It  contains 
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50  per  cent,  of  powdered  acacia,  34  per  cent, 
of  powdered  glycyrrhiza,  and  16  per  cent,  of 
powdered  sugar. 

PULVIS  ALOES  ET  CANELLA.  N.  F. 
Powder  of  Aloes  and  Canella 
["  Hiera  Picra  "] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains  80 
per  cent,  of  purified  aloes  and  20  per  cent,  of 
powdered  canella.  It  is  used  as  an  emmena- 
ogue  and  laxative. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

PULVIS  AMYGDAL/E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Almond 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
tution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains  60 
)er  cent,  of  sweet  almond,  30  per  cent,  of  pow- 
ered sugar  and  10  per  cent,  of  powdered 
cacia.  It  is  used  for  extemporaneously  pre- 
aring  emulsion  of  almond. 

PULVIS  ANTICATARRHALIS.  N.  F. 
Catarrh  Powder  [Catarrh  Snuff] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.    It  contains  75 
amines  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  25  grammes  of 
owdered  acacia  and  0.41  gramme  of  morphine 
ydroehloride.    It  is  used  for  catarrh. 

PULVIS  ANTISEPTICUS.  N.  F. 
Soluble  Antiseptic  Powder  [Pulvis 
Antisepticus  Solubilis] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
contains  salicylic  acid,  phenol,  eucalyptol, 
lenthol,  thymol,  zinc  sulphate  and  powdered 
rie  acid.    It  is  used  as  a  dusting  powder. 

PULVIS  CATECHU  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Catechu 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
om  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
itution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
per  cent,  of  powdered  gambir,  20  per  cent, 
powdered  kino,  20  per  cent,  of  powdered 
ameria,  10  per  cent,  T>f  powdered  cinnamon, 
d  10  per  cent,  of  powdered  nutmeg.  It  is 
ed  in  diarrhoea. 

Average  dose:  1.30  Gm.  (20  grains). 

PULVIS  CREWE  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
)m  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
tution  of  parts  for  grammes.    It  contains 


8  per  cent,  of  cinnamon,  6  per  cent,  each  of 
saffron  and  nutmeg,  3  per  cent,  of  cloves,  2  per 
cent,  of  cardamom,  23  per  cent,  of  prepared 
chalk  and  52  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  is  used 
in  diarrhoea. 

Average  dose:  2  Gm.  (30  grains). 

PULVIS  CRET^E  AROMATICUS  CUM  OPIO. 
N.  F. 

Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  One  grain  of 
powdered  opium  and  39  grains  of  aromatic 
powder  of  chalk  are  contained  in  40  grains  of 
this  preparation.  It  is  used  as  a  sedative  and 
astringent. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

PULVIS  FERRI  ET  QUININ/E  CITRATIS 
EFFERVESCENS.  N.  F. 

Effervescent  Powder  of  Citrate  of  Iron  and 
Quinine  [Effervescent  Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  is  made 
from  soluble  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  sac- 
charated  sodium  bicarbonate  and  saccharated 
tartaric  acid.  About  1  grain  of  soluble  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  is  represented  by  90  grains 
of  the  powder.  It  is  used  as  a  chalybeate  and 
tonic. 

Average  dose:  6  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  FERRI  PHOSPHATIS  EFFERVES- 
CENS. N.  F. 

Effervescent  Powder  of  Ferric  Phosphate 
[Effervescent  Phosphate  of  Iron] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
word  "  soluble "  is  now  added  to  the  words 
ferric  phosphate,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
parts  for  grammes.  It  contains  soluble  ferric 
phosphate,  saccharated  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
saccharated  tartaric  acid.  About  2  grains  of 
soluble  ferric  phosphate  are  contained  in  90 
grains  of  the  powder.    Used  as  a  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  6  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  HYDRARQYRI  CHLORIDI  MITIS  ET 
JALAP/E.  N.  F. 

Powder  of  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  and  Jalap 
[Calomel  and  Jalap] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.    It  contains 
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34  per  cent,  of  mild  chloride  of  mercury  and  66 
per  cent,  of  jalap.  It  is  cathartic  and 
eholagogue. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Gm.  (10  grains). 

PULVIS  IODOFORMI  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Iodoform 
["  Naphthalan  Iodoform  "] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  powdered  iodoform,  30  per 
cent,  of  powdered  boric  acid,  50  per  cent,  of 
powdered  naphthalene,  with  a  little  oil  of  berga- 
mot.    Used  as  an  antiseptic. 

PULVIS  KINO  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Kino 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
75  per  cent,  of  powdered  kino,  5  per  cent,  of 
powdered  opium  and  20  per  cent,  of  powdered 
cinnamon.   Used  as  an  astringent. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

PULVIS  MYRIC/E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Bayberry 
[Composition  Powder] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
60  per  cent,  of  bayberry  bark,  30  per  cent,  of 
ginger,  5  per  cent,  of  capsicum  and  5  per  cent, 
of  cloves.  It  is  used  as  a  carminative  and 
stimulant. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 

PULVIS  PANCREATICUS  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Pancreatic  Powder 
[Peptonizing  Powder] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  pancreatin  and  80  per  cent,  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Twenty-five  grains  of  this 
powder  are  sufficient  to  peptonize  1  pint  of 
fresh  cow's  milk.   Used  as  a  digestive. 

PULVIS  PEPSINI  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Powder  of  Pepsin 
[Pulvis  Digestivus] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  sac- 
charated pepsin,  pancreatin,  diastase,  lactic 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sugar  of  milk. 
Used  as  a  digestive. 

Average  dose:  1  Gm.  (15  grains). 


PULVIS  POTASSII  BROMIDI  EFFERVES= 

CENS.  N.  F. 
Effervescent  Powder  of  Potassium  Bromide 
[Effervescent  Potassium  Bromide] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
potassium  bromide,  saccharated  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  saccharated  tartaric  acid.  About  19 
grains  of  potassium  bromide  are  contained  in 
90  grains  of  finished  powder.  It  is  used  as  a 
nerve  sedative. 

Average  dose:  6  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  POTASSII  BROMIDI  EFFERVES- 

CENS  CUM  CAFFEINA.  N.  F. 
Effervescent  Powder  of  Potassium  Bromide 
with  Caffeine  [Effervescent  Potassium 
Bromide  with  Caffeine] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
potassium  bromide,  caffeine,  saccharated  sodium 
bicarbonate,  saccharated  tartaric  acid.  About 
10  grains  of  potassium  bromide  and  1  grain  of 
caffeine  are  contained  in  90  grains  of  the  fin- 
ished powder.    Used  as  a  nerve  sedative. 

Average  dose:  6  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  PRO  LACTE  HUMANISATO.  N.  F. 
Humanizing  Milk  Powder  ["Milk  Powder"] 

-  This  is  a  new  powder  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  contains  3.5  per  cent,  of  compound  pan- 
creatic powder  and  96.5  per  cent,  of  powdered 
sugar  of  milk.  This  powder  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  preparing  humanized  milk. 

PULVIS  RHEI  ET  MAGNESI/E  ANISATUS. 
N.  F. 

Anisated  Powder  of  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia 
[Compound  Anise  Powder] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  35 
per  cent,  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  65  per  cent, 
of  heavy  magnesia,  with  oil  of  anise  and  alco- 
hol.   It  is  laxative  and  carminative. 

Average  dose:  Infants,  0.3  Gm.  (5  grains). 

PULVIS  SALIS  CAROLINI  FACTITII  EFFER- 
VESCENS.  N.  F. 
Effervescent  Powder  of  Artificial  Carlsbad 
Salt  [Effervescent  Artificial  Carlsbad  Salt] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
artificial  Carlsbad  salt,  saccharated  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  saccharated  tartaric  acid.  Ninety 
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grains  of  this  powder  dissolved  in  6  fluidounces 
of  water  represents  an  equal  volume  of  Carls- 
bad water  (Sprudel).    Used  as  a  laxative. 
Average  dose:  6  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  SALIS  KISSINGENSIS  FACTITII 
EFFERVESCENS.  N.  F. 

Effervescent  Powder  of  Artificial  Kissingen 
Salt  [Effervescent  Artificial  Kissingen  Salt] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
artificial  Kissingen  salt,  saccharated  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  saccharated  tartaric  acid. 
Eighty  grains  of  this  powder  dissolved  in  6 
fluidounces  of  water  represents  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  Kissingen  water  (Rakoczi).  It  is  an 
alterative. 

Average  dose:  5.5  Gm.  (80  grains). 

PULVIS  SALIS  VICHYANI  FACTITII  EFFER- 
VESCENS. N.  F. 

Effervescent  Powder  of  Artificial  Vichy  Salt 
[Effervescent  Artificial  Vichy  Salt] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
artificial  Vichy  salt,  saccharated  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  saccharated  tartaric  acid.  Fifty- 
seven  grains  of  this  powder  dissolved  in  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  represents  an  equal  volume  of 
Vichy  water  (Grande  Grille).   It  is  an  antacid. 

Average  dose:  3.75  Gm.  (57  grains). 

PULVIS  SALIS  VICHYANI  FACTITII  EFFER- 
VESCENS CUM  LITHIO.  N.  F. 

Effervescent  Powder  of  Artificial  Vichy  Salt 
with  Lithium  [Effervescent  Artificial 
Vichy  Salt  with  Lithium] 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
artificial  Vichy  salt,  lithium  citrate,  saccharated 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  saccharated  tartaric 
acid.  Ninety  grains  of  this  powder  represent 
about  14  grains  of  artificial  Vichy  salt  and  5 
grains  of  lithium  citrate.  It  is  antacid  and  anti- 
lithic. 

Average  dose :  G  Gm.  (90  grains). 

PULVIS  TALCI  SALICYLICUS.  N.  F. 
Salicylated  Powder  of  Talcum 

The  formula  for  this  powder  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.    It  contains  3 


per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  10  per  cent,  of  boric 
acid  and  87  per  cent,  of  talc,  all  in  very  fine 
powder.   Used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder. 

SAL  CAROLINLM  FACTITIUM.  N.  F. 
Artificial  Carlsbad  Salt 

1.  In  a  dry,  amorphous  form  (G.  P.). — The 
formula  for  this  salt  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  substitution  of 
parts  for  grammes.  It  contains  2  per  cent,  of 
potassium  sulphate,  18  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride,  36  per  cent,  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
44  per  cent,  of  dried  sodium  sulphate.  Sixteen 
grains  of  this  salt  when  dissolved  in  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  represent  an  equal  volume  of 
Carlsbad  water  (Sprudel).   Used  as  a  laxative. 

2.  In  a  crystalline  form. — The  formula  for 
this  variety  of  artificial  Carlsbad  salt  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in 
the  substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  is 
made  from  2  parts  of  potassium  sulphate,  18 
parts  of  sodium  chloride,  61  parts  of  sodium 
carbonate  in  clear  crystals,  88  parts  of  crys- 
tallized sodium  sulphate  and  50  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Twenty-seven  grains  of  this  salt 
dissolved  in  6  fluidounces  of  water  represent 
an  equal  volume  of  Carlsbad  water  (Sprudel). 
It  is  a  laxative. 

SAL  KISSINGENSE  FACTITIUM.  N.  F. 
Artificial  Kissingen  Salt 

The  formula  for  this  salt  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  parts  for  grammes.  It  is  made 
from  1.7  parts  of  potassium  chloride,  35.7 
parts  of  sodium  chloride,  5.9  parts  of  magne- 
sium sulphate  (anhydrous),  and  10.7  parts  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  Twenty-four  grains  of 
this  salt  dissolved  in  6  fluidounces  of  water 
represents  an  equal  volume  of  Kissingen  water 
(Rakoczi).    It  is  an  antacid. 

SAL  VICHYANUM  FACTITIUM.  N.  F. 
Artificial  Vichy  Salt 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in 
the  substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  con- 
tains sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  carbonate, 
magnesium  sulphate  (anhydrous)  and  sodium 
chloride.  Fourteen  grains  dissolved  in  6  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  represents  an  equal  volume 
of  Vichy  water  (Grande  Grille).   It  is  antacid. 

SODA  CUM  CALCE.  N.  F. 
Soda  with  Lime  [London  Paste] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  equal  parts  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
lime.    Used  as  a  caustic  externally. 
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SODII  BICARBONAS  SACCHARATUS.  N.  F. 
Saccharated  Sodium  Bicarbonate 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in 
the  substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  is 
made  from  3  parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
1  part  of  sugar.  Used  for  making  effervescent 
powders. 

SODII  BORO-BENZOAS.  N.  F. 
Sodium  Boro  Benzoate 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  3  parts  of  sodium  borate  and  4  parts  of 
sodium  benzoate.  Used  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in 
urinary  affections. 

SPECIES  EMOLLIENTES.  N.  F. 
Emollient  Species  [Emollient 
Cataplasm,  G.  P.] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  equal  parts  of  althaea  leaves,  mallow 
leaves,  melilot  tops,  matricaria  and  flaxseed. 
Emollient;  used  for  making  an  emollient 
poultice. 

SPECIES  LAXANTES.  N.  F. 
Laxative  Species  [St.  Germain  Tea,  G.  P.] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  con- 
tains 16  parts  of  cut  senna,  10  parts  of  elder 
flowers,  5  parts  of  bruised  fennel,  5  parts  of 
bruised  anise  and  4  parts  of  potassium  bi- 
tartrate.    Used  as  a  laxative. 

SPECIES  PECTORALES.  N.  F. 
Pectoral  Species  [Species  ad  Infusum  Pec- 
torale,  Breast  Tea,  G.  P.] 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains 
9  parts  of  althaea,  peeled,  4  parts  of  colts- 
foot leaves,  3  parts  of  Russian  glycyrrhiza, 
peeled,  and  1  part  of  orris  root.  Used  as  a 
pectoral. 

SPIRITUS  ACIDI  FORMICI.  N.  F. 
Spirit  of  Formic  Acid  [Spiritus  Formicarum, 
G.  P.;  Spirit  of  Ants] 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  3.5 
per  cent,  of  formic  acid  in  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled water.  Used  externally  as  a  counter- 
irritant. 

SPIRITUS  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 

Aromatic  Spirit 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  given  in  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   This  prep- 


aration contains  6.5  per  cent,  of  compound 
spirit  of  orange  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  only  for 
flavoring  purposes. 

SPIRITUS  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITUS.N.F. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Cardamom 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
the  oils  of  cardamom,  caraway  and  cinnamon 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  glycerin  and  water.  Used 
for  flavoring,  being  equivalent  to  compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  without  the  coloring 
matter. 

SPIRITUS  CURASSAO.  N.  F. 
Spirit  of  Curacao 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
oils  of  Curasao  orange,  fennel  and  bitter 
almond  with  alcohol.    Used  for  flavoring. 

SPIRITUS  OPHTHALMICUS.  N.  F. 
Ophthalmic  Spirit  [Alcoholic  Eye=Wash] 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  2  per 
cent,  of  oil  of  lavender,  6  per  cent,  of  oil  of 
rosemary,  and  92  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Used  as 
an  eye  wash. 

SPIRITUS  PHOSPHORI.  N.  F. 
Spirit  of  Phosphorus  [Tincture  of 
Phosphorus] 

This  spirit  is  identical  with  the  Spirit  of 
Phosphorus  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (1890). 
There  is  a  slight  change,  however,  in  the  form 
of  the  apparatus. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

SPIRITUS  SAPONATUS.  N.  F. 
Spirit  of  Soap 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  17.5 
per  cent,  of  Castile  soap  in  shavings,  with  alco- 
hol and  water.    Used  as  a  detergent. 

SPIRITUS  SINAPIS.  N.  F. 
Spirit  of  Mustard 

The  formula  for  this  spirit  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  2 
per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard  in  alcohol. 
Used  as  a  counter-irritant. 

SPONGIA  COMPRESSA.  N.  F. 
Compressed  Sponge  [Sponge  Tent] 

The  formula  for  this  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  consists  of  sponge 
treated  with  diluted  mucilage  of  acacia  and 
dried.    Used  for  surgical  purposes. 
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SPONGIA  DECOLORATA.  N.  F. 
Decolorized  Sponge  [Bleached  Sponge] 

The  formula  for  this  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  consists  of  sponge 
bleached  by  treatment  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate, sodium  thiosulphate,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water.    Used  for  surgical  purposes. 

SUCCUS  LIMETT/E  CUM  PEPSINO.  N.  F. 
Lime  Juice  and  Pepsin 

In  the  Latin  title  for  this  preparation  the 
word  "  Limettae  "  replaces  the  word  "  LimonLs  " 
of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  The  formula  was  also 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  It  is  now  made  from  40 
per  cent,  of  glycerite  of  pepsin  and  60  per 
cent,  of  lime  juice.    Used  in  dyspepsia. 

Average  dose:  8  Cg.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SUPPOSITORIA  BOROQLYCERINI.  N.  F. 
Suppositories  of  Boroglycerin 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
The  suppositories  contain  glycerinated  gelatin, 
boric  acid,  glycerin  and  water. 

STILI  DILUBILES.  N.  F. 
Paste  Pencils  ["  Unna  Pencils"] 

This  is  a  new  class  of  preparations  intro- 
duced into  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  and  consists  of 
pencils  suggested  by  Dr.  Unna.  They  are  used 
in  dermatological  practice. 

1.  Stilus  Acidi  Salicylici  Dilubilis,  10  per 
cent. — Salicylic  Acid  Pencil  (10  per  cent.). 
These  pencils  contain  10  per  cent,  of  salicylic 
acid,  with  tragacanth,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar 
and  distilled  water. 

2.  Stilus  Cocaine?  Dilubilis,  5  per  cent. 
Cocaine  Pencil  (5  per  cent.)  .—These  pencils 
contain  5  per  cent,  of  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
with  tragacanth,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar  and 
distilled  water. 

SYRUPUS  ACT/E^E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Actaea  [Compound  Syrup 
of  Cimicifuga,  or  Black  Cohosh] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
the  fluidextracts  of  cimicifuga,  glycyrrhiza, 
senega  and  ipecac,  with  wild  cherry,  purified 
talc,  sugar  and  water.  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Asarum  [Compound 
Syrup  of  Canada  Snake=Root] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  was  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quantities  of 
asarum,  alcohol  and  sugar  having  been  reduced. 


It  is  made  from  asarum  root,  alcohol,  cochi- 
neal, potassium  carbonate,  wine  of  ipecac,  sugar 
and  water.  About  3.5  grains  of  asarum  are 
represented  by  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  syrup. 
Used  as  a  stimulant  and  expectorant. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  BROM1DORUM.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  the  Bromides 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium, 
calcium  and  lithium  bromides,  tincture  of 
vanilla,  compound  tincture  of  cudbear,  com- 
pound syrup  of  sarsaparilla  and  syrup.  About 
15  grains  of  the  mixed  bromides  are  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used  as 
a  nervous  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  CALCII  CHLORHYDROPHOS- 
PHATIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Calcium  Chlorhydrophosphate 
[Syrup  of  Chlorhydrophosphate  of  Lime] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  tincture  of 
lemon  peel,  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  syrup. 
About  1  grain  of  calcium  phosphate  is  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used  as 
an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  CALCII  ET  SODII  HYPOPHOS- 
PHITUM.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Calcium  and  Sodium  Hypophosphites 
[Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime  and  Soda] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
replacing  of  citric  acid  with  hypophosphorous 
acid.  About  2  grains  each  of  calcium  and 
sodium  hypophosphites,  with  hypophosphorous 
acid,  sugar  and  water,  are  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  syrup.  Used  as  an 
alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  CALCII  HYPOPHOSPHITIS. 
N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Calcium  Hypophosphite  [Syrup  of 
Hypophosphite  of  Lime] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
substitution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  for  citric 
acid.  It  is  made  from  calcium  hypophosphite, 
hypophosphorous  acid,  sugar  and  water.  About 
2  grains  of  calcium  hypophosphite  are  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used 
as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 
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SYRUPUS  CALCII  IODIDI.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Calcium  Iodide 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
iodine,  iron  wire,  precipitated  calcium  carbon- 
ate, sugar,  distilled  water  and  syrup.  About  5 
grains  of  calcium  iodide  are  contained  in  1 
fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  CALCII  LACTOPHOSPHATIS 
CUM  FERRO.  N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate  with  Iron 
[Syrup  of  Lactophosphate  of  Lime 
with  Iron] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
ferrous  lactate,  potassium  citrate,  water  and 
syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate.  About  \ 
grain  of  ferrous  lactate  and  \  grain  of  calcium 
lactate  are  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of  the 
finished  syrup.   Used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  CHONDRI  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Chondrus  [Compound 
Syrup  of  Irish  Moss] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
Irish  moss,  the  fluidextracts  of  ipecac,  squill 
and  senega,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
purified  talc,  sugar  and  water.  Used  as  an 
expectorant. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  CINNAMOMI.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Cinnamon 

In  the  formula  for  this  syrup  in  the  3d  ed. 
N.  F.  the  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  increased 
and  Saigon  cinnamon  replaces  the  Cassia  of 
the  2d  ed.  It  is  made  from  Saigon  cinnamon, 
alcohol,  sugar  and  cinnamon  water.  It  is  used 
for  flavoring. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  CODEIN/E.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Codeine 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
codeine  sulphate  and  syrup.  About  \  grain  of 
codeine  sulphate  is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
the  finished  syrup.   Used  as  a  sedative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  COFFE/E.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Coffee 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  was  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  by  increasing  tke 


quantity  of  sugar.  It  is  made  from  roasted 
coffee,  sugar  and  water.  About  25  per  cent,  of 
coffee  is  represented  in  this  syrup.  Used  as  a 
stimulant. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  ERIODICTYI  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Syrup  of  Eriodictyon  [Aromatic 
Syrup  of  Yerba  Santa,  Syrupus  Corrigens] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract  of  eriodictyon,  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
mom, the  oils  of  sassafras,  lemon  and  cloves, 
alcohol,  sugar  and  water.  Used  as  a  vehicle 
and  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  ARSENATIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Arsenate  of  Iron 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  the  formula  for 
this  preparation.  It  is  now  made  from  dried 
sodium  arsenate,  ferric  citrate,  water  and  syrup. 
About  l-40th  grain  of  ferric  arsenate  is  con- 
tained in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup. 
Used  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  0.5  Cc.  (8  minims). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  CITRO=IODIDI.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Citro-Iodide  of  Iron  [Tasteless 
Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron] 

-The  English  name  of  the  syrup  was  changed 
from  Syrup  of  Ferric  Citro-Iodide  to  Syrup  of 
Citro-Iodide  of  Iron  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  The 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  were  also  slightly 
changed.  It  is  made  from  iodine,  iron  wire, 
potassium  citrate,  sugar  and  distilled  water. 
An  amount  of  iron  corresponding  to  about  f 
grains  of  ferric  iodide  is  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  the  finished  syrup.  It  is  alterative 
and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  ET  MANGANI  IODIDI. 
N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Manganese 

The  formula  of  this  syrup  was  slightly 
changed.  It  is  made  from  iodine,  iron  wire, 
manganese  sulphate,  potassium  iodide,  sugar 
and  water.  About  6  grains  of  ferrous  iodide 
and  2\  grains  of  manganese  iodide  are  con- 
tained in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  syrup.  Used 
as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  HYPOPHOSPHITIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Ferric  Hypophosphite 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  made  from 
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ferric  hypophosphite,  potassium  citrate,  orange 
flower  water  and  syrup.  About  1  grain  of 
ferric  hypophosphite  is  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used  as  a  tonic. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  LACTOPHOSPHATIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Lactophosphate  of  Iron 

The   quantity   of  water  was   very  slightly 
increased  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.   The  syrup  is  made 
rom  ferrous  lactate,  phosphoric  acid,  water 
nd  syrup.    About  1  grain  of  ferrous  lactate 
or  about  1£  grains  of  so-called  lactophosphate 
f  iron  is  represented  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the 
finished  syrup.    Used  as  an  alterative. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  PROTOCHLORIDI.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Protochloride  of  Iron  [Syrup 
of  Ferrous  Chloride] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  made  from 
olution  of  feiTous  chloride,  glycerin,  orange 
flower  water  and  syrup.   About  1  grain  of  fer- 
rous chloride  is  contained  in  1  fluidraehm  of 
the  finished  syrup.   Used  as  a  tonic. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  SACCHARATI  SOLUBILIS. 
N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Soluble  Saccharated  Iron  [Syrupus 
Ferri  Oxydati  Solubilis,  Q.  P.;  Syrup  of 
Saccharated  Oxide  of  Iron,  Syrup  of 
Soluble   Oxide  of  Iron] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  sodium  hydroxide, 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  sugar,  distilled 
water  and  syrup.  About  1  grain  of  metallic 
iron  is  represented  in  75  minims  of  this  syrup. 
Used  as  a  tonic  and  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  GLYCYRRHIZ/E.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Glycyrrhiza  [Syrup  of  Licorice] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
rom  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
>ure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  glycerin,  sugar  and 
ater.  About  30  grains  of  glycyrrhiza  root  are 
epresented  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the  finished 
yrup.    It  is  used  as  a  vehicle. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  HYDROCHLOROPHOSPHATUM. 
N.  F. 

ompound  Syrup  of  Phosphates  with  Quinine 
and  Strychnine  ["  Compound  Syrup  of 
Hydrochlorophosphates  "] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F., 
nd  is  made  from  potassium  bicarbonate,  mag- 


nesium carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  soluble 
ferric  phosphate,  quinine  hydrochloride,  strych- 
nine sulphate,  phosphoric  acid,  citric  acid, 
orange  flower  water,  glycerin,  sugar  and  dis- 
tilled water.  It  contains  l-12Sth  grain  of 
strychnine  sulphate  and  \  grain  of  quinine 
hydrochloride  in  1  fluidraehm  of  finished  syrup. 
Used  as  a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANH/E  ET  OPII.  N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Ipecac  and  Opium  [Syrup  of 
Dover's  Powder] 

This  syrup  is  of  the  same  relative  strength 
as  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Instead  of  being 
made  as  it  was  formerly,  with  fluidextract  of 
ipecac  and  tincture  of  deodorized  opium,  it  is 
now  made  with  the  official  tincture  of  ipecac 
and  opium,  with  spirit  of  cinnamon,  cinnamon 
water  and  syrup.  Five  grains  of  Dover's  pow- 
der are  represented  by  1  fluidraehm  of  finished 
syrup.    Used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  MANN/E.  N.  F. 
Sj'rup  of  Manna 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  about 
12.5  per  cent,  of  manna,  with  sugar,  alcohol 
and  water.    Used  as  a  laxative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  MORPHIN/E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Morphine 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
the  fluidextracts  of  ipecac,  senega  and  rhubarb, 
morphine  sulphate,  oil  of  sassafras  and  syrup. 
About  l-32d  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  is 
contained  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the  finished  syrup. 
Used  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

SYRUPUS  MORPHIN/E  SULPHATIS.  N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Morphine  Sulphate  [Syrupus  Mor- 
phinae,  Syrup  of  Morphine] 

This  preparation  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from  morphine 
sulphate,  water  and  syrup.  About  $  grain  of 
morphine  sulphate  is  contained  in  1  fluidraehm 
of  the  finished  syrup. 

Care  should  be  used  in  dispensing  this  syrup, 
as  the  Sirop  de  Morphine  of  the  French  Codex 
is  a  weaker  preparation  and  contains  about 
l-25th  grain  of  morphine  hydrochloride  in  1 
fluidraehm  of  syrup.  Used  as  a  sedative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Poppy 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  87.5 
per  cent,  of  tincture  of  poppy,  with  sugar  and 
water.   It  is  a  mild  anodyne. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS.  N.  F. 

Pectoral  Syrup  [Jackson's  Pectoral  (or 
Cough)  Syrup] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
morphine  hydrochloride,  oil  of  sassafras  and 
syrup  of  acacia.  About  l-32d  grain  of  mor- 
phine hydrochloride  is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm 
of  the  finished  syrup.  It  is  pectoral  and 
sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  PHOSPHATUM  COMPOSITUS. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphates  ["  Chem- 
ical Food  "] 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  formula 
for  this  syrup.  The  quantity  of  citric  acid  was 
considerably  increased,  and  that  of  glycerin 
has  been  increased  live  times;  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  was  slightly  increased.  The 
syrup  is  made  from  precipitated  calcium  car- 
bonate, soluble  ferric  phosphate,  ammonium 
phosphate,  potassium  bicarbonate,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  citric  acid,  glycerin,  phosphoric 
acid,  orange  flower  water,  tincture  of  cud- 
bear, sugar  and  water.  About  2  grains  of  cal- 
cium phosphate,  1  grain  each  of  the  phosphates 
of  iron  and  ammonium  and  smaller  quantities 
of  potassium  and  sodium  phosphates  are  con- 
tained in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup. 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  nutrient. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  PINI  STROBI  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  White  Pine 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
quantities  of  white  pine  bark  and  wild  cherry 
bark  have  been  slightly  increased.  It  is  made 
from  white  pine  bark,  wild  cherry  bark,  spike- 
nard root,  balm  of  gilead  buds,  sanguinaria 
root,  sassafras  bark,  morphine  sulphate,  chloro- 
form, sugar,  alcohol,  water  and  syrup.  About 
l-32d  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  is  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used  as 
an  expectorant  and  sedative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  QUINIDIN/E.  N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Quinidine  [Bitterless  Syrup  of 
Quinidine] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  of  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  quinidine,  mucilage  of  acacia, 


solution  of  saccharin,  and  syrup  of  orange 
flowers.  About  §  grain  of  quinidine  is  con- 
tained in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  syrup.  Used 
as  a  tonie  and  antiperiodic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTIC/E.  N.  F. 

Syrup  of  Rhamnus  Cathartica  [Syrup  of 
Buckthorn  Berries,  Syrupus  Spina; 
Cervinae] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  20 
per  cent,  of  fermented  juice  of  blackberries 
with  sugar.   Used  as  a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  RHEI  ET  POTASSII  COMPOS- 
ITUS. N.  F. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  and  Potassa 
[Neutralizing  Cordial] 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
syrup  have  been  slightly  changed.  It  is  made 
from  the  fluidextracts  of  rhubarb  and  Hydras- 
tis, potassium  carbonate,  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
spirit  of  peppermint,  syrup  and  diluted  alco- 
hol.  Used  as  a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  RUBI  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Syrup  of  Blackberry 

-  The  formula  for  this  syrup  was  slightly 
changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
rubus,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  allspice,  sugar, 
diluted  alcohol  and  fresh  blackberry  juice.  It 
is  used  in  diarrhoea. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  SANGUINARI/E.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Sanguinaria  [Syrup  of  Bloodroot] 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
powdered  sang-uinaria,  acetic  acid,  sugar  and 
water.    Used  as  an  expectorant. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

SYRUPUS  SENN/E  AROMATICUS.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Syrup  of  Senna 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar.  It  is  made 
from  fluidextract  of  senna,  with  jalap,  rhu- 
barb, cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  oil  of  lemon, 
sugar,  and  diluted  alcohol.  About  1\  grains 
of  deodorized  senna,  3  grains  _  of  jalap,  and 
1  grain  of  rhubarb  are  contained  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  syrup.  Used  as  a  pur- 
gative. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 
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SYRUPUS  SENN^E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Senna 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  slightly  increased.  It  is 
made  from  the  fluidextracts  of  senna,  rhubarb 
and  frangula,  oil  of  gaultheria,  alcohol  and 
syrup.  About  8  grains  of  senna  and  2  grains 
each  of  rhubarb  and  frangula  are  represented 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup.  Used 
as  a  purgative. 

Average  dose:  8  Ce.  (2  fluidrachms). 

SYRUPUS  SODII  HYPOPHOSPHITIS.  N.  F. 
Syrup  of  Sodium  Hypophosphite 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  replaces  citric  acid.  It  is 
made  from  sodium  hypophosphite,  hypophos- 
phorous  acid,  sugar  and  water.  Two  grains  of 
sodium  hypophosphite  are  represented  by  1 
fluidrachm  of  finished  syrup.  Used  as  an 
alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

SYRUPUS  STILLINGI/E  COMPOSITUS.  N.  F. 
Compound  Syrup  of  Stillingia. 

The  formula  for  this  syrup  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar.  It  is  made 
from  compound  fluidextract  of  stillingia,  puri- 
fied talc,  sugar  and  water.  About  15  minims 
of  compound  fluidextract  of  stillingia  are  rep- 
resented by  1  fluidrachm  of  the  finished  syrup. 
Used  as  an  alterative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  ACONITI,  FLEMING.  N.  F. 
Fleming's  Tincture  of  Aconite 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  Made  from 
aconite  root  and  alcohol.  This  is  a  preparation 
which  should  no  longer  be  prescribed  or  dis- 
pensed, as  it  will  be  likely  to  produce  confusion 
and  possibly  serious  consequences.  It  is  7  times 
stronger  than  the  official  tincture  of  aconite. 
Seventy  grammes  of  aconite  root  are  repre- 
sented in  100  Cc.  of  finished  tincture.  It  is  a 
heart  sedative. 

Average  dose:  0.06  Cc.  (1  minim). 

TINCTURA  AMARA.  N.  F. 
Bitter  Tincture   [Stomachic  Tincture,  Bitter 
Stomachic  Drops,  Stomach  Drops] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  was  very 
slightly  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  the  quan- 
tities of  orange  berries  and  zedoary  being 
ncreased.  It  is  made  from  gentian,  centaury 
lerb,  bitter  orange  peel,  orange  berries,  zedoary 
root,  alcohol  and  water.    It  is  a  bitter  tonic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 


TINCTURA  ANTACRIDA.  N.  F. 

Antacrid  Tincture  [Dysmenorrhoea  Mixture, 
Fenner's  Guaiac  Mixture] 

The  quantities  of  guaiac,  Canada  turpentine 
and  oil  of  sassafras  were  slightly  increased  in 
the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  in  this  tincture.  It  is  made 
from  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  guaiac,  Can- 
ada turpentine,  oil  of  sassafras  and  alcohol. 
About  &  grain  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride 
is  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tinc- 
ture.   Used  in  dysmenorrhoea. 

Average  dose:  1  Cc.  (15  minims). 

TINCTURA  ANTIPERIODICA.  N.  F. 

Antiperiodic  Tincture  ["Warburg's 
Tincture  "] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  has  been  con- 
siderably changed,  prepared  chalk,  opium,  black 
pepper,  cinnamon  and  ginger  having  been 
added  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  to  the  long  list  of 
other  ingredients.  The  proportions  have  also 
been  slightly  changed.  It  is  made  from  rhu- 
barb, angelica  seed,  elecampane,  saffron,  fennel, 
prepared  chalk,  gentian,  zedoary,  cubeb,  myrrh, 
camphor,  white  agaric,  opium,  black  pepper, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  quinine  sulphate,  alcohol  and 
distilled  water.  About  9  gr.  of  quinine  sulphate 
are  contained  in  1  fl.  oz.  of  finished  tincture. 

The  above  tincture  without  aloes  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  stock  tincture,  Warburg's  tinc- 
ture with  aloes  being  made  by  adding  8  grains 
of  extract  of  aloes  to  each  fluidounce  of  War- 
burg's tincture.  For  prescription  and  dispens- 
ing purposes,  Warburg's  tincture  with  aloes  is 
to  be  dispensed  when  Warburg's  tincture,  with- 
out specification,  is  ordered. 

Dosage. — The  dosage  of  Warburg's  Tincture 
depends  on  the  kind  used — whether  with  aloes 
or  without — and  the  intended  purpose,  and 
varies  from  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm)  to  16  Cc. 
(4  fluidrachms).  The  larger  quantity  is  given 
when  Dr.  Warburg's  original  directions  are  fol- 
lowed for  administering  the  remedy  in  remittent 
fevers,  which  were  as  follows :  "  One-half 
ounce  to  be  given  alone  without  dilution,  after 
the  bowels  have  been  evacuated  by  any  conven- 
ient purgative,  all  drink  being  withheld.  After 
three  hours,  another  half  ounce  is  to  be  given." 
It  is  an  antiperiodic. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA.  N.  F. 
Aromatic  Tincture 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
cinnamon,  ginger,  galangal,  cloves,  cardamom, 
alcohol  and  water.  Used  as  a  stimulant  and 
aromatic. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims).  • 
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TINCTURA  CAPSICI  ET  MYRRHS.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Capsicum  and  Myrrh  [Hot  Drops] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
capsicum,  myrrh,  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  carminative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA  DETANNATA.  N.  F. 
Detannated  Tincture  of  Cinchona 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fiuidextract  of  cinchona,  alcohol,  solution  of 
feme  sulphate,  ammonia  water,  water  and 
diluted  alcohol.  It  is  to  be  used  in  place  of 
the  official  tincture  of  cinchona  when  iron 
preparations  are  directed. 

Average  dose:  4  Ce.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  COTO.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Coto 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
coto  bark  and  alcohol.    Used  as  an  astringent. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  CRESOLI  SAPONATA.  N.  F. 
Saponated  Tincture  of  Cresol 

This  is  a  new  tincture  made  from  35  per  cent, 
of  cresol  and  45  per  cent,  of  soft  soap  with 
alcohol.   Used  as  an  antiseptic. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  CHLORIDI  ^ETHEREA. 
N.  F. 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride  [Bestu= 
cheff's  Tincture,  Lamotte's  Drops] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  official  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  has  been  reduced  in 
strength.  About  i  grain  of  metallic  iron  is  rep- 
resented in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tincture. 
Used  as  a  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  FERRI  CITRO-CHLORIDI.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Citro=ChIoride  of  Iron  [Tasteless 
Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride,  Tasteless 
Tincture  of  Iron] 

The  proportions  of  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  sodium  citrate  have  been  changed  to 
conform  to  the  alteration  in  strength  of  the 
official  solution  of  "ferric  chloride.  About  1\ 
grains  of  dry  ferric  chloride  are  represented  in 
1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tincture.  Used  as  a 
chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 


TINCTURA  FERRI  POMATA.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Ferrated  Extract  of  Apples  [Tine- 
tura  Ferri  Malatis  Crudi,  Tincture  of 
Crude  Malate  of  Iron] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
ferrated  extract  of  apples,  alcohol  and  cinna- 
mon water.  About  &-  grain  of  metallic  iron  is 
represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tincture. 
Used  as  a  chalybeate. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Guaiac  [Dewees' 
Tincture  of  Guaiac] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantities  of  pimenta  and  pum- 
ice. It  is  made  from  guaiac,  potassium  carbon- 
ate, pimenta,  pumice,  alcohol,  water  and  diluted 
alcohol.  About  1\  grains  of  guaiac  are  repre- 
sented in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tincture. 
Used  for  rheumatism,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  IODI,  CHURCHILL.  N.  F. 
Churchill's  Tincture  of  Iodine 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
iodine,  potassium  iodide,  water  and  alcohol. 
About  lb'.5  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  3.3  per  cent, 
of  potassium  iodide  are  represented  in  the 
finished  tincture.  Used  as  a  discutient  and 
counter-irritant. 

TINCTURA  IODI  DECOLORATA.  N.  F. 
Decolorized  Tincture  of  Iodine 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
iodide,  sodium  thiosulphate,  water,  stronger 
ammonia  water  and  alcohol.  Used  as  a 
discutient. 

TINCTURA  JALAP/E.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Jalap 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  20  per 
cent,  of  jalap,  with  alcohol  and  water.  Used  as 
a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  JALAP/E  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Jalap 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
12.5  per  cent,  of  jalap  and  3.2  per  cent,  of 
scammony,  with  alcohol  and  water.  Used  as  a 
purgative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 
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TINCTURA  KINO  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Kino 

The  quantity  of  tincture  of  kino  has  been 
doubled  to  conform  to  the  reduced  strength  of 
the  official  tincture  of  kino;  the  quantity  of 
cochineal  has  been  slightly  decreased.  The 
tincture  is  made  from  the  tinctures  of  kino  and 
opium,  spirit  of  camphor,  oil  of  cloves,  cochi- 
neal, aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  diluted 
alcohol.  About  i  grain  each  of  kino  and  pow- 
dered opium  are  contained  in  1  fluidrachm  of 
finished  tincture.  Used  as  an  astringent  and 
anodyne. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  PAPAVERIS.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Poppy 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
poppy  capsules,  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water. 
About  30  grains  of  poppy  capsules,  freed  from 
seeds,  are  represented  in  1  fluidrachm  of  fin- 
ished tincture.   Used  as  a  sedative. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  PECTORALIS.  N.  F 
Pectoral  Tincture  [Quttze  Pectorales,  Pectoral 
Drops,  Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is 
made  from  tincture  of  opium,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  gambir,  spirit  of  camphor,  oil  of  anise, 
caramel  and  diluted  alcohol.  About  2.5  minims 
of  tincture  of  opium  are  represented  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  tincture.  Used  as  an 
expectorant. 

Average  dose:  Infants,  0.65  Cc.  (10  minims). 

TINCTURA  PERSIONIS.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Cudbear 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
cudbear,  alcohol  and  water.  Used  as  a  bright 
red  coloring  agent. 

TINCTURA  PERSIONIS  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cudbear 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  cudbear  was  slightly  reduced.   It  is 
I  made  from  cudbear,  caramel,  alcohol  and  water. 
Used  as  a  brownish-red  coloring  agent. 

TINCTURA  PIMPINELL/E.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Pimpinella 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  contains  16.5 
per  cent,  of  pimpinella,  with  alcohol  and  water. 
I  Used  as  a  diuretic  and  tome. 

Average  d  se:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 


TINCTURA  RHEI  AQUOSA.  N.  F. 
Aqueous  Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  was  very 
slightly  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made 
from  rhubarb,  sodium  borate,  potassium  carbon- 
ate, cinnamon  water,  alcohol  and  water.  About 
53  grains  of  rhubarb  are  represented  in  1  flui- 
drachm of  finished  tincture.    Used  as  a  cathartic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIAN/E.  N.  F. 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Gentian 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
rhubarb,  gentian  and  diluted  alcohol.  About 
4  grains  of  rhubarb  and  1  grain  of  gentian 
are  represented  by  1  fluidrachm  of  finished 
tincture.    Used  as  a  tonic  and  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  RHEI  VINOSA.  N.  F. 
Vinous  Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
the  fluidextracts  of  rhubarb  and  bitter  orange 
peel,  tincture  of  cardamom,  sugar  and  sherry 
wine.   Used  as  a  laxative  and  stomachic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  VIRIDIS  COMPOSITA. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Green  Soap 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
soft  soap,  oil  of  cade  and  alcohol.  It  is  a 
detergent  used  in  skin  diseases. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA  /ETHEREA.  N.  F. 
Ethereal  Tincture  of  Tolu 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  contains  16.5  per  cent,  of  balsam  of  tolu  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  used  for  coating  pills. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA  SOLUBILIS.  N.  F. 
Soluble  Tincture  of  Tolu 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
balsam  of  tolu,  magnesium  carbonate,  glycerin, 
water  and  alcohol.  Used  for  producing  a  trans- 
parent mixture  with  water  or  syrup. 

Average  dose:  2  Cc.  (30  minims). 

TINCTURA  VANILLIN!  COMPOSITA.  N.  F. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Vanillin  [Compound 
Essence  of  Vanillin] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  made  from 
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vanillin,  cumarin,  alcohol,  glycerin,  syrup,  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudbear  and  water.  Used 
for  flavoring. 

TINCTURA  VIBURNI  OPULI  COMPOSITA. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Viburnum 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
viburnum  opulus,  dioscorea,  scullcap,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water.  Used 
as  an  antispasmodic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTURA  ZEDOARI/E  AMARA.  N.  F. 

Bitter  Tincture  of  Zedoary  [Compound 
Tincture  of  Zedoary] 

The  formula  for  this  tincture  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  15  grains 
of  zedoary,  7.5  grains  of  aloes,  3.75  grains  each 
of  rhubarb,  gentian,  white  agaric  and  saffron, 
with  glycerin,  alcohol  and  water,  are  contained 
in  1  fluidrachm  of  finished  tincture.  It  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  laxative. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidrachm). 

TINCTUR/E  /ETHERE/E.  N.  F. 
Ethereal  Tinctures 

In  the  general  formula  for  ethereal  tinctures 
the  quantity  of  drug  has  been  reduced  from 
12.5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent. 

UNQUENTA  EXTENSA.  N.  F. 
"Salve  Mulls"  [Steatina,  Steatins] 

These  are  new  preparations  for  external  use 
introduced  into  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.,  consisting  of 
mulls  or  gauze  upon  which  certain  ointments 
are  spread  uniformly.  The  following  ointments 
are  used: 

1.  Unguentum  Zinci  Extensum,  10  per  cent. 
Zinc  Salve  Mull  (10  per  cent.). — This  contains 
10  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  with  benzoinated 
suet  and  benzoinated  lard. 

2.  Unguentum  Salicylatum  Extensum,  10  per 
cent. — Salicylic  Acid  Salve  Mull  (10  per  cent.). 
This  contains  10  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  with 
benzoinated  suet  and  benzoinated  lard. 

3.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Corrosivi 
Extensum,  0.2  per  cent. — Corrosive  Mercuric 
Chloride  Salve  Mill  (0.2  per  cent  ). — This  con- 
tains 0.2  per  cent,  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride 
with  alcohol,  benzoinated  suet  and  benzoinated 
lard. 

4.  Unguentum  Creosoti  Salicylatum  Exten- 
sum, 20  :  10  per  cent. — Creosote-Salicylic  Acid 
Salve  Mull  (20  :  10  per  cent.). — This  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  creosote,  10  per  cent,  of  salicylic 
acid,  with  yellow  wax  and  benzoinated  suet. 


UNGUENTUM  CALAMINE.  N.  F. 
Calamine  Ointment  [Unguentum  Zinci  Car= 
bonatis   (Impuri),   Unguentum  Cala= 
minare,  Turner's  Cerate] 

The  formula  for  this  ointment  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
1  part  of  calamine,  with  5  parts  of  ointment. 
Used  as  an  antiseptic. 

UNGUENTUM  CAMPHORS.  N.  F. 
Camphor  Ointment  [Unguentum  Cam* 
phoratum. 

The  formula  for  this  ointment  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
22  per  cent,  of  camphor,  with  white  wax  and 
lard.   Used  as  an  anodyne. 

UNGUENTUM  FUSCUM.  N.  F. 
Brown  Ointment  [Unguentum  Matris, 
Mother's  Salve] 

The  formula  for  this  ointment  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  contains 
50  per  cent,  of  camphorated  brown  plaster,  with 
olive  oil  and  suet.   Used  as  a  discutient. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 
Compound  Tar  Ointment. 

The  formula  for  this  ointment  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in 
the  substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.  It  is 
made  from  oil  of  tar,  tincture  of  benzoin,  zinc 
oxide,  yellow  wax,  lard  and  cotton  seed  oil.  It 
is  used  against  parasites  and  in  skin  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  RESORCINI  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Resorcin  Ointment  ["  Soothing 
Ointment "] 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N._F. 
It  contains  6  per  cent,  each  of  resorcinol,  zinc 
oxide  and  bismuth  subnitrate,  12  per  cent,  of  oil 
of  cade,  with  paraffin,  petrolatum  and  hydrous 
wool  fat.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
astringent  in  skin  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  COMPOSITUM. 
N.  F. 

Compound  Sulphur  Ointment  [Wilkinson's 
Ointment,  Hebra's  Itch  Ointment] 

The  formula  for  this  ointment  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  in  the 
substitution  of  parts  for  grammes.   It  contains 
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10  per  cent,  of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate, 
15  per  cent,  of  sublimed  sulphur,  15  per  cent, 
of  oil  of  cade,  witb  soft  soap  and  lard.  Used  in 
the  treatment  of  itch. 

VINUM  AURANTII.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  Orange 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.   It  is  made  from 

011  of  bitter  orange,  alcohol,  purified  talc  and 
sherry  wine.   Used  as  a  flavor. 

VINUM  AURANTII  COMPOSITUM.  N.  F. 

Compound  Wine  of  Orange  [Elixir  Auranti- 
orum  Compositum,  Compound  Elixir 
of  Orange] 

The  formula  for  this  wine  was  very  slightly 
\  changed  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  The  quantities  of 
cinnamon  and  gentian  were  increased.  It  is 
made  from  bitter  orange  peel,  absinthium,  men- 
yanthes  leaves,  cascarilla,  cinnamon,  gentian, 
potassium  carbonate  and  sherry  wine.  Used  as 
a  tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

VINUM  CARNIS.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  Beef  ["  Beef  and  Wine  "] 

The  quantity  of  extract  of  beef  has  been 
slightly  reduced  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F.  and  the 
quantity  of  hot  water  slightly  increased.  Syrup, 
alcohol  and  compound  spirit  of  orange  have 
been  added,  which,  with  sherry  wine,  completes 
the  list  of  ingredients.  Two  grains  of  extract 
of  beef  are  represented  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the 
finished  wine.    Used  as  a  nutrient  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

VINUM  CARNIS  ET  FERRI.  N.  F. 

Wine  of  Beef  and  Iron  ["  Beef, 
Wine  and  Iron  "] 

Compound  spirit  of  orange,  alcohol  and  syrup 
have  been  added  to  the  formula  for  this  wine, 
and  there  has  also  been  a  slight  decrease  in 
strength.  Two  grains  of  extract  of  beef,  and  2 
minims  of  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron  are 
represented  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the  finished  wine. 
Used  as  a  nutrient  and  tonic. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

VINUM  CARNIS,  FERRI  ET  CINCHONA. 
N.  F. 

Wine  of  Beef,  Iron  and  Cinchona  ["  Beef, 
Wine,  Iron  and  Cinchona"] 

The  formula  for  this  wine  has  been  changed. 
'.t  is  now  made  from  quinine  sulphate,  cinehoni- 


dine  sulphate*  citric  acid  and  wine  of  beef  and 
iron.  Two  grains  of  extract  of  beef,  2  minims 
of  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  cinchona  alkaloids  are  represented 
in  1  fluidraehm  of  finished  wine.  Used  as  a 
tonic. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

VINUM  COC/E  AROMATICUM.  N.  F. 

Aromatic  Wine  of  Coca  [Vinum  Erythroxyli 
Aromaticum,  Aromatic  Wine  of 
Erythroxylon] 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
fluidextract  of  coca,  compound  elixir  of  tar- 
axacum, syrup  of  coffee,  port  wine,  aromatic 
elixir  and  sherry  wine.  About  30  grains  of  coca 
are  represented  in  1  fluidounce  of  finished  wine. 
Used  as  a  nerve  stimulant. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

VINUM  FRAXINI  AMERICAN/E.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  White  Ash 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  About  30  grains 
of  white  ash  bark  are  represented  in  1  flui- 
draehm of  the  finished  wine.  Used  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  emmenagogue. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

VINUM  PEPSINI.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  Pepsin  ["Pepsin  Wine"] 

The  formula  for  this  wine  was  changed  in  the 
3d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  now  made  from  glycerite  of 
pepsin,  alcohol  and  sherry  wine.  One  grain  of 
pepsin  is  represented  in  1  fluidraehm  of  the 
finished  wine.    Used  as  a  digestive. 

Average  dose:  8  Cc.  (2  fluidrachms). 

VINUM  PICIS.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  Tar 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.  It  is  made  from 
tar,  water,  pumice  and  stronger  white  wine 
(U.  S.  P.  1880).  Used  as  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant. 

Average  dose:  8  C«.  (2  fluidrachms). 

VINUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIAN/E.  N.  F. 
Wine  of  Wild  Cherry 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  was  increased  25  per  cent. 
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About  15  grains  of  wild  cherry  are  represented 
in  1  fluidraehm  of  the  finished  wine.  Used  as 
a  tonic  and  pectoral. 

Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

VINUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIANS  FERRATUM. 
N.  F. 

Ferrated  Wine  of  Wild  Cherry 

The  formula  for  this  wine  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  2d  ed.  N.  F.,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron 
was  slightly  decreased.    About  5  minims  of 


tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron  and  13|  grains 
of  wild  cherry  are  represented  by  1  fluidraehm 
of  finished  wine.    Used  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 
Average  dose:  4  Cc.  (1  fluidraehm). 

ZINCI  OLEO=STEARAS.  N.  F. 
Oleo-Stearate  of  Zinc 

This  is  a  new  preparation  in  the  3d  ed.  N.  F. 
It  is  made  from  zinc  acetate,  stearic  acid,  oleic 
acid,  potassium  hydroxide,  alcohol  and  distilled 
water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  used  as  an  anti- 
septic application. 
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Abelmoschus  esculentus,  1516 
Abelmosehus  moschatus,  1516 
Abfiihrendes  brausepulver,  1024 
Abfiihrpillen,  954 
Abieninie  acid,  1248 
Abies  balsamea,  1242 
Abies  balsamifera,  1244 

bies  eanadensis,1429 
Abies  excelsa,  966 
Abies  fraseri,  1244 
Abies  larix,  1244 
Abies  menziesii,  1246 
Abies  nigra,  1244 
Abies  pectinata,  1244 
bies  pichta,  1244 
bietene,  879,  1244 
Abietic  acid,  399,  1050 
bietic  anhydride,  1050 
bietolic  acid,  1248 
bieto-resin,  1248 
bkochungen,  420 

rastol,  1365 
brie  acid,  1365 
brin,  1365 
broma,  1365 
broma  angusta,  1365 
rotine,  1366 
brus,  1365 

rus  precatorius,  1365 
bsinthe,  1366 
bsinthe  demi-rtne,  1366 
bsinthe  ordinaire,  1366 
bsinthe  Suisse,  1366 
bsinthic  acid,  1366 
bsinthin,  1366 
bsinthium,  1366 
bsinthium,  oil  of,  1366 
bsinthol,  1366 

bsolute  alcohol,  103,  106,  1705 
bsoluter  alkohol,  103 
bsorbent  canton  flannel,  598 
bsorbent  cotton,  597 
stract  of  ignatia,  1524 
bstracta  (note),  466 
bstracts,  466 

bstracts,  general  formula  (note), 
466 

bstractum  Ignatia;,  1524 
urana,  1420 

buta  amara  (note).  916 
buta  rufescens  (note),  916 
yssinian  tea,  1437 
acia,  1 

acia  adansonii,  1 
acia  albida  (note),  3 
acia  angico,  4    (note),  5 
acia  anthelmintica,  1568 
acia  arabiea,  1,  1367 
acia  bark,  1367 
acia  catechu,  1435 
acia,  compound  powder  of.  1808 
acia  dealbata,  7 
acia  decurrens,  4   (note),  1367 
acia  ehrenbergiana.  2 
acia,  finely  dusted,  7 
acia  fistula,  2 
acia  glraffae  (note),  4 
acia  glaucophylla,  2 


Acacia,  granulated,  7 

Acacia  greggii,  1543 

Acacia  gummifera,  2 

Acacia  homalophylla  (note),  4 

Acacia  horrida,  2 

Acacia  karroo,  2 

Acacia  kirkii,  4 

Acacia,  mixture  of,  1803 

Acacia,  mucilage  of,  795 

Acacia  nilotica,  1 

Acacia  nostra,  2 

Acacia  pyenantha    (note),  4 

Acacia  Senegal,  1 

Acacia  seyal,  2 

Acacia  spirocarpa,  2 

Acacia  stenocarpa,  2 

Acacia,  syrup  of,  1218 

Acacia  tortilis,  2 

Acacia  usambarensis,  4 

Acacia  vera,  1 

Acacia  verek,  1 

Acacias  cortex,  1,  1367 

Acacia;  gummi,  1 

Acajou  H  pommes,  1384 

Acalypha,  1367 

Acalypha  indica,  1367 

Acalypha,  liquid  extract  of,  1367 

Aceite  de  almendras  dulces,  831 

Aceite  de  coco,  881 

Aceite  de  croton  tiglio,  884 

Aceite  de  grano  tiglio.  884 

Aceite  de  higado  de  bacalao,  856 

Aceite  de  linaza,  852 

Aceite  de  olivas,  861 

Aceite  de  paraffina,  925 

Aceite  de  ricino,  866 

Aceite  fosforado,  864 

Aceite  volatil  de  trementina,  877 

Aceites,  806 

Acer  saccharinum,  1072 

Acetal,  1307 

Acetaldehyde.  1373 

Acet-amido-ethyl  salicylic  acid,  1410 

Acetanilid,  8 

Acetanilida,  8 

Acetanilide,  8 

Acetanilide  powder,  compound, 

1022 
Acetanilidum,  8 
Acetas  kaiicus,  982 
Acetas  morphicus,  789 
Acetas  natricus,  1126 
Acetas  plumbicus,  969 
Acetas  potassicus,  982 
Acetas  sodicus,  1126 
Acetas  zincicus,  134S 
Acetate  basique  de  cuivre,  1457 
Acetate  d'ammoniaque  liquide,  702 
Acetate  de  chaux,  1427 
Acetate  de  cuivre  brut,  1457 
Acetate  d'Sthyl,  100 
Acetate  de  morphine,  789 
Acetate  de  plomb  liquide,  728 
Acetate  de  potasse  sec,  982 
Acetate  de  soude  eristallise,  1126 
Acetate  de  zinc,  1348 
Acetate  ferrique  liquide,  712 
Acetate  neutre  de  plomb,  969 
Acetate  of  ethyl,  100 
Acetate  of  lead,  969 
Acetate  of  morphine,  789 
Acetate  of  potash,  982 


Acetate  of  potassa,  982 
Acetate  of  potassium,  982 
Acetate  of  soda,  1126 
Acetates,  tests  for,  1734 
Acetato  di  potassio,  982 
Acetato  di  sodio,  1126 
Acetato  neutro  di  piombo,  909 
Acetato  plumbico  neutro,  969 
Acetato  potasico,  982 
Aceteugenol,  840 
Acetic  acid,  13,  849,  1705,  1729 
Acetic  acid,  diluted,  17 
Acetic  acid,  glacial,  13,  1729 
Acetic  acid   No.   8,  18 
Acetic  acid   solutions,   tables  of 

specific  gravity  of,  14 
Acetic  aldehyde,  834,  1373 
Acetic  ether,  100 
Acetic  extract  of  colchicum,  472 
Acetic  turpentine  liniment,  699, 

1798 

Aceticum  sciliiticum,  12 
Acetification,  1692 
Aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  1604 
Acetocoumaric  acid,  1682 
Acetomel,  911 
Aceton,  9 
Acetone,  9 
Acetone  oil,  9 

Acetone-chloroform,  1385,  1445 
Acetone-diethylsulfone,  1200 
Acetonum,  9 
Aceto-ortho-toluid,  1367 
Acetophenone,  1367 
Acetophenone-paramidophenol  ether, 
1367 

Acetopropiouic  acid,  1392 
Acetopyrine,  1367 
Aceto  scillitico,  12 
Acetosella,  1600 

Aceto-trimethyl  colchicinic  acid,  384 
Acetous  syrup  of  wild  cherry  (note), 

1231 
Acetozone,  1411 
Acetparaphenetidin,  10 
Acetphenetidin,  10 
Acet-phenetidine,  10 
Acetphenetidinum,  10 
Acet-p-phenetidine    sodium  sulpho- 

nate,  1612 
Aeetracts,  18 
Acetum,  13,  1691 
Acetum  aromaticum,  1781 
Acetum  Britannicum,  1692 
Acetum  cantharidis,  11 
Acetum  colchici  (note),  11 
Acetum  concentratum,  13 
Acetum  destillatum.   13,  1693 
Acetum  gallicum,  1693 
Acetum  ipecacuanha?,  11 
Acetum  lobelise  (note),  749 
Acetum  mylabridis  (note),  283 
Acetum  opii,  12 
Acetum  plumbi,  728. 
Acetum  sanguinariae  (note),  108S 
Acetum  saturni,  728 
Acetum  scillaa.  12 
Acetum  urginese,  1687 
Acetylamidobenzene,  8 
AcetvaniUic  acid.  840 
Acetyl  chloride,  330 
Acetylene,  40,  1367 
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Acetylized     methylene  digualacol, 
1483 

Acetyl-methylene    disalicylic  acid, 
1687 

Acetyl  para-ethoxy-phenyl-urethane, 
1674 

Acetyl-paramidophenol,  1640 
Acetylparamidophenol  salicylate, 
1640 

Acetylphenylhydrazin,  1368,  1519 
Acetyl-p-oxy-phenyl  urethane,  1578 
Acetyl-salicylic  acid,  1403 
Acetyl-salicyl-phen^tidin,  1674 
Acetyl  tribromsalol,  1460 
Acetyl-tropeine  (note),  213 
Ache,  1393 

Ache  de  montagne,  1549 
Achillea,  1368 
Achillea  millefolium,  1368 
Achillea  moschata,  1368 
Achillea  nobilis,  1368 
Achillea,  oil  of,  1368 
Achilleic  acid,  1368 
Achillein,  1368 
Achras  balata,  1405 
Aehroodextrin,  143 
Acibar  sucotrino,  112 
Acid,  abieninic,  1248 
Acid,  abletic,  399,  1050 
Acid,  abietinolic,   alpha  and  beta, 
1248 

Acid,  abietolic,  1248 
Acid,  abric,  1365 
Acid,  absinthic,  1366 
Acid,  acet-amido-ethyl  salicylic, 
1410 

Acid,  acetic,  13,  849,  1705,  1729 
Acid,  acetic,  diluted,  17 
Acid,  acetic,  glacial,  13 
Acid,  acetic.  No.  8,  18 
Acid,  acetic,  table  of  specific  grav- 
ity, 14 

Acid,  acetopropionic,  1392 
Acid,  aeeto-trimethyl  colchicinlc, 
384 

Acid,  acetvanillic,  840 
Acid,  acetyl-methylene  dlsalicylic, 
1687 

Acid,  acetyl-salicylic,  1403- 
Acid,  acetyl-trimethyl  colchicinlc, 
384 

Acid,  achilleic,  1368 
Acid,  aeonitic,  27,  88,  1369,  1472 
Acid,  adhatodie,  1369 
Acid,  agaric,  1371 
Acid,  agaricinic,  1371 
Acid,  ailanthic,  1372 
Acid,  alantic,  1531 
Acid,  alkanlc,  1374 
Acid,  alpha-abietinic,  1051 
Acid,  alpha  and  beta  canadlnolic, 
1246 

Acid,  alpha-   and  beta-palabieti- 

nolic,  1245 
Acid,  alpha-kaurolic,  1510 
Acid,  alpha-tragaeanthan-xylan- 

bassoric,  1295 
Acid,  amidosuccinic,  119 
Acid  ammonium  carbonate,  129 
Acid,  anacardic,  1384,  1645 
Acid,  anchusic,  1374 
Acid,  anemonic,  1623,  1629 
Acid,  anemoninic,  1623 
Acid,  angelic,  147,  196,  1209,  1386 
Acid,  angelicic,  1386 
Acid,  anhydromethytene-cltrie,  1515 
Acid,  anisic,  834 
Acid,  anthemidlc,  1464 
Acid,  anthranilic,  835,  1529 
Acid,  antimonic,  153 
Acid,  antimonous,  153 
Acid,  antirrhinic,  424 
Acid,  apiolic,  1393 
Acid,  arabic,  5 
Acid,  arachidic,  863,  1506 
Acid,  aristic,  1116 


Acid,  aristidlc,  1116 
Acid,  aristinic  (note),  1116 
Acid,  aristolic,  1116 
Acid,  arsenious,  197 
Acid,  arsenous,  197 
Acid,  artanthic,  772 
Acid,  aspartic,  119 
Acid,  atropic,  1105,  1183 
Acid,  bassoric,  1295 
Acid,  bebeeric,  1409 
Acid,  behenie,  1125,  1586 
Acid,  beljiabienlnic,  1244 
Acid,  benic,  1586 
Acid,  benzene-sulphonic,  926 
Acid,  benzoic,  19,  224,  232 
Acid,  benzoic,  German,  20 
Acid,  berberinic   (note),  644 
Acid,  bergoptinic,  1586 
Acid,  beta-abietinic,  1051 
Acid   beta-kaurolic,  1510 
Acid,  beta-mastaconic,  771 
Acid,  beta-naphtholinsulphonic, 
1413 

Acid,  beta-naphthol  sulphonic,  1413 
Acid,  beta-pyridine-carboxylic,  1679 
Acid,  betulinamaric,  1413 
Acid,  betulinic,  1413 
Acid,  betulorentinic,  1414 
Acid,  boheic,  1671 
Acid,  boracic,  22 
Acid,  boric,  22,  1132 
Acid,  boric,  crude,  1134 
Acid,  boric,  native,  1132 
Acid,  boro-citric,  1419 
Acid,  boro-salicylic,  1419 
Acid,  boswellic,  1594 
Acid,  brassic,  1125,  1587 
Acid,  butyric,  1423.  1496 
Acid,  cacodylic,  1423 
Acid,  caffeic,  1453 
Acid,  caffe-tannic,  1453 
Acid,  caffeo-tannic,  805 
Acid,  cahincic,  1426 
Acid,  callitrolie,  1641 
Acid,  campholic,  278 
Acid   camphor  mixture,  1804 
Acid,  camphoric,  25,  277 
Acid,  camphoronlc,  25 
Acid,  camphresinic,  277 
Acid,  camphronic,  277 
Acid,  canadinic,  1246 
Acid,  canadolic,  1246 
Acid,  caprilic,  1674 
Acid,  capsulsesic,  1370 
Acid,  carbamic,  101 
Acid,  carbazotic,  1614 
Acid,  carbolic,  925 
Acid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  1380 
Acid  carbonate  of  potassium, 
984 

Acid,  carminic,  376 

Acid,  caroblc,  1535 

Acid,  caroborelinic,  1535 

Acid,  carthamic,  1432 

Acid,  earyophyllic,  303 

Acid,  cascarillic,  305 

Acid,  catechuic,  575,  1437 

Acid,  catechu-tannic,  575,  1437 

Acid,  cathartic,  1064,  1113,  1433 

Acid,  cathartogenic,  1113 

Acid,  cerotic,  309,  809,  914 

Acid,  cetraric,  1440 

Acid,  cevadic,  1329,  1636 

Acid,  chaulmoogrlc,  1588 

A.cid,  chelidonic,  1441 

Acid,  chenotaurocholic,  490 

Acid,  chiococcaic,  1427 

Acid,  chlorogenic,  1453 

Acid,  chloroplatinic,  1617 

Acid,  chromic,  334 

Acid,  chrysatropic,  1487 

Acid,  chrysophanic,  335,  1063,  1433 

Acid,  cinehofulvic,  355 

Acid,  cinchomeronic,  363,  1038 

Acid,  cinehonlc,  363 

Acid,  cinchotannic,  355 


Acid,  cinnamic,  224,  232,  842,  1198, 
1450 

Acid,  citraconic,  27 

Acid,  citric,  25,  693 

Acid,  citric,  saccharated,  1781 

Acid,  cocatannic,  370 

Acid,  cocinic,  1588 

Acid,  colchicinlc,  384 

Acid,  columbic,  265 

Acid,  coluteic,  1454 

Acid,  comenic,  902 

Acid,  comosic,  1573 

Acid,  coniic,  393 

Acid,  convolvulinic,  677 

Acid,  convolvulinolic,  677 

Acid,  copaivic,  399 

Acid,  coumaric,  1562,  1681 

Acid,  crescentinic,  1465 

Acid,  cresotic,  1467 

Acid,  cresotinic,  1467 

Acid,  cresylic,  402,  405 

Acid,  crotonic,  885 

Acid,  crotonoleic  (note),  886 

Acid,  crotonolic,  886 

Acid,  cubebic,  411 

Acid,  daturic,  1183 

Acid,  delphinic,  1689 

Acid,  dextropimaric,  966 

Acid,  dextro-tartaric,  82,  85 

Acid,  diacetyl  tannic,  1667 

Acid,  dibromgallic,  1501 

Acid,  dichloracetic,  86 

Acid,  diethylbarbituric,  1691 

Acid,  digallic,  79,  573 

Acid,  digitalic,  424 

Acid,  dimethyl-arsenic,  1423 

Acid,  dimethyl  colchicinic,  384 

Acid,  dimethyl-protocatechuic,  1329 

Acid,  diolic,  251 

Acid,  diorsellinic,  1552 

Acid,  dioxybenzolc,  581 

Acid,  dioxysalicylic,  29 

Acid,  disulphindigotlc,  1528 

Acid,  dithio-salicylic,  1474 

Acid,  elagic,  599 

Acid,  elaic,  56 

Acid,  elaidic,  809 

Acid,  elateric,  433 

Acid,  elemic,  1510 

Acid,  ellagic,  1374,  1682 

Acid,  embelic,  1380 

Acid,  ergotic,  450 

Acid,  erucie,  1125,  1587 

Acid,  erythric,  1479,  1552 

Acid,  erythrophleic,  1644 

Acid,  ethvlphosphoric,  1481 

Acid,  euxanthic,  1528 

Acid,  ferric,  516 

Acid,  ferulaic,  209 

Acid,  fico-cerylic  (note),  310 

Acid,  filicic,  212 

Acid,  flavoaspidic,  212 

Acid,  fluosilicic,  83 

Acid,  formic,  196,  801,  849.  1494 

Acid,  formic,  spirit  of,  1812 

Acid,  Fothergill's,  32 

Acid,  frangulic,  570.  1064 

Acid,  frangulinic,  570 

Acid,  fumaric,  1499 

Acid,  fusco-sclerotinic,  450 

Acid,  galitannic,  1500 

Acid,  gallic,  29,  573 

Acid,  gallic,  ointment,  30 

Acid,  gallotannic,  79,  573 

Acid,  gamma  abietinic,  1051 

Acid,  geddic,  1295 

Acid,  gelsemic,  578 

Acid,  gelseminic,  578 

Acid,  gentianic,  581 

Acid,  gentisic,  1495 

Acid,  gentisinic,  581 

Acid,  geranic,  1606 

Acid,  glucic,  1075 

Acid,  gluco-syringic,  1632 

Acid,  glycerinophosphoric,  1504 

Acid,  glycocholic,  490 
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Acid,  glycosyl-dioxyeinnamic,  1487 
Acid,  glycyrrhizic,  595 
Acid,  gratioloic,  1506 
Acid,  guaiacic,  604 
Acid,  guaiacinic,  604 
Acid,  guaiacol-sulphonic,  1500 
Acid,  guaiaconic,  604 
Acid,  gurjunic,  1592 
Acid,  gymnemic,  1512 
Acid,  gynocardic,  1588 
Acid,  hedera-tannic,  1513 
Acid,  hederic,  1513 
Acid,  helianthitannie,  15j.4 
Acid,  helvellaic,  1575 
Acid,  hemidesmic,  610 
Acid,  hemipinie,  897,  899 
Acid,  henotannic,  1546 
Acid,  hexahydrotetraoxybenzoic, 
355 

Acid,  hippuric,  128,  1517 
Acid,  homoparacopaibic,  400 
Acid,  bomosalicylic,  1467 
Acid,  hydrastinic  (note),  644 
Acid,  bydriodic,  665 
Acid,  bydriodic,  diluted,  30 
Acid,  hydrobromic,  diluted,  32 
Acid,  bydrobromic,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  33 
Acid,  hydrochloric,  34 
Acid,  hydrochloric,  commercial,  37 
Acid,  hydrochloric,  diluted,  38 
Acid,  hydrochloric,  liquid,  38 
Acid,  hydrochloric,  pure,  for  tests, 

1709 

Acid,  hydrochloric,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  36 
Acid,  hydrocyanic,  1020 
Acid,  hydrocyanic,  assay,  41 
Acid,  hydrocyanic,  diluted,  39 
Acid,  hydrocyanic,  Scheele's,  42 
Acid,  hydroferrocyanic,  1002 
Acid,  hydrofluoric,  1493,  1519 
Acid,  hydromeconic,  902 
Acid,  hydrosulphuric,  1206,  1519 
Acid,  hydrosulphurous,  1159 
Acid,  hyoglycocholic,  490 
Acid,  hyoscinic,  648 
Acid,  hyotaurocholic,  490 
Acid,  hypogseie,  1506,  1588 
Acid,  hyponitric,  53 
Acid,  hypophosphorous,  45,  935, 

1781 

Acid,  hypophosphorous,  diluted,  45 

Acid,  hypopicrotoxic,  943 

Acid,  hyposulphurous,  1158,  1206 

Acid,  hypovanadic,  1690 

Acid,  ichthyol-sulphonic,  152-1 

Acid,  igasuric,  803 

Acid,  illcic,  1524 

Acid,  illurinic,  399 

Acid   infusion  of  cinchona,  653 

Acid   infusion  of  roses,  656 

Acid,  iodic,  665,  1531 

Acid,  iodo-resorcln-sulphonic,  1392 

Acid,  ipecacuanhic,  673 

Acid,  isobutyric,  196 

Acid,  isocetic,  1407 

Acid,  isoheptoic,  849 

Acid,  isolactlc,  46 

Acid,  isolinolenic,  853 

Acid,  lsophotosantonic  (note), 

1087  , 
Acid,  isouvitinic,  273 
Acid,  itaconic,  27 
Acid,  jaboric,  948 
Acid,  jalapi'c  (note),  678 
Acid,  jecoleic,  858 
Acid,  juglandic,  1536 
Acid,  kaurinic,  1510 
Acid,  kaurinolic,  1510 
Acid,  kauronolic,  153  0 
Acid,  kinic,  350,  1625 
Acid,  kinovic,  356,  1682 
Acid,  kola-tannlc,  1541 
Acid,  kombic,  1190 
Acid,  krameria-tannlc,  686 

(115) 


Acid,  krameric,  686 
Acid,  laccaic,  1544 
Acid,  lactic,  46 
Acid,  lactic,  diluted,  48 
Acid,  Iactucic,  688 
Acid,  la;vopimaric,  966 
Acid,  laevo-tartaric,  85 
Acid,  lanolinic,  96 
Acid,  larixinic,  1545 
Acid,  lauric,  1546 
Acid,  lauro-stearie,  318 
Acid,  lecanoric,  1552 
Acid,  Ieditannic,  1548 
Acid,  lichen-stearic,  1440 
Acid,  lignoceric,  1506 
Acid,  linoleic,  853 
Acid,  Iinolenic,  853 
Acid,  liquefied  carbonic,  168 
Acid,  lobelic,  748 
Acid,  lupulo-tannic,  617 
Acid,  lycoctonic,  88 
Acid,  lycopodic,  750 
Acid,  maizenic,  1348 
Acid,  maleic,  1499 
Acid,  malic,  393,  1067  (note) 
Acid,  mandelic,  614 
Acid,  manganic,  760 
Acid,  mastichic,  770 
Acid,  masticinic,  771 
Acid,  masticolic,  771 
Acid,  meconic,  902 
Acid,  melassic,  1075 
Acid,  melilotic.  1562 
Acid,  meso-tartaric,  85 
Acid,  meta-copaivic,  399 
Acid,  metagallic,  30 
Acid,  metaphosphoric,  62,  934 
Acid,  metaphosphoric,  diluted, 
1781 

Acid,  metastannic,  1677 
Acid,  meta-tartaric,  85,  727 
Acid,  metavanadic,  1689 
Acid,  methyl-crotonic,   147,  1329, 
1636 

Acid,  methyleneprotocatechuic, 
1463 

Acid,  methylethyl-acetlc,  677,  1386 

Acid,  monesiatannic.  1571 

Acid,  mongumic,  1572 

Acid,  monochloracetic,  86 

Acid,  monosulphindigotic,  1528 

Acid,  moric,  1682 

Acid,  moritannic,  1499,  1682 

Acid,  morrhuic,  858 

Acid,  mucic,  1498 

Acid,  muriatic,  34 

Acid,  muriatic,  diluted,  38 

Acid,  myotonic,  1602 

Acid,  myristic,  318,  798 

Acid,  myronic,  195,  1431 

Acid,  myrrhic,  801 

Acid,  naphthionic,  1577 

Acid,  naphthylaminsulfonic,  1577 

Acid,  nicotinic,  1679 

Acid,  nitric,  49,  1710 

Acid,  nitric,  diluted,  54 

Acid,  nitric,  fuming,  1710 

Acid,  nitric,  monohydrated,  49 

Acid,  nitric,  table,  51 

Acid,  nitroferrocyanic,  1651 

Acid,  nitrohydrochloric,  55 

Acid,  nitrohydrochloric,  diluted.  56 

Acid,  nitromuriatic,  55 

Acid,  nitromuriatic,  diluted.  56 

Acid,  nitrophenic,  1614 

Acid,  nitrous,  52 

Acid,  nucitannic  (note),  1535 

Acid,  nucleic,  1583 

Acid   number  for  resins,  etc.,  1712 

Acid,  nuphar-tannic,  1583 

Acid,  nymphse-tannic,  1583 

Acid,  octoic,  1674 

Acid,  oleic,  56,  853,  1088 

Acid,  ophelic,  321 

Acid,  opianlc,  641.  898 

Acid,  orsellic,  1552 


Acid,  orsellinic,  1552 

Acid,  orthoamidosalicylic,  1507 

Acid,  ortho-nitroeinnamic,  1586 

Acid,  ortho-oxybenzoic,  63,  64 

Acid,  srthophenolsulphonic,  1659 

Acid,  orthophosphoric,  58,  934 

Acid,  oshaic,  1598 

Acid,  osmic,  1598 

Acid,  oxalic,  1598 

Acid,  oxalic,  pure,  1710 

Acid,  oxycopaivic,  399 

Acid,  oxymyristic,  1386 

Acid,  oxynaphthoic,  1601 

Acid,  oxypentadecylic,  1386 

Acid,  oxypicric,  1637 

Acid,  oxypropionic,  46 

Acid,  oxytoluic,  1467 

Acid,  pa?onic,  1602 

Acid,  palabieninic,  1245 

Acid,  palabietinic,  1245 

Acid,  palicouric,  1602 

Acid,  palmitic,  309,  318,  863,  1088, 

1588 
Acid,  pannic.  211 
Acid,  papaveric,,  1066 
Acid,  paraeopaibic,  400 
Acid,  paraffinie,  914 
Acid,  paralactic.  46 
Acid,  paraoxybenzoie,  65,  595 
Acid,  paraphenol  sulphonic,  1151 
Acid,  parasaccharic,  595 
Acid,  parasorbic,  1658 
Acid,  parasulphanilic,  1462 
Acid,  para-tartaric,  85 
Acid,  parillinic,  1096 
Acid,  paullinitannic,  606 
Acid,  pectic,  1432 
Acid,  pelargonic,  1496 
Acid,  periodic,  665 
Acid,  porsulphurie,  70,  1206 
Acid,  phellonic,  1461 
Acid,  phenic,  925 
Acid,  phenvlhydrazin-lsevullnic, 

1392 

Acid,  phenylic,  925 
Acid,  phenylo-boric,  1611 
Acid,  phenylo-salicylic,  1612 
Acid,  phosphoric,  58 
Acid,  phosphoric,  concentrated,  58 
Acid,  phosphoric,  diluted,  63 
Acid,  phosphoric,  diluted  glacial, 
1781 

Acid,  phosphoric,  glacial.  62 
Acid,  phosphoric,  monobasic,  62 
Acid,  phosphoric,  monohydrated.  62 
Acid,  phosphoric,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  60 
Acid,  phosphorous,  934 
Acid,  photosantonic,  1086 
Acid,  phthalic,  20 
Acid,  phytolaccic,  942 
Acid,  picea-pimaric  (note),  1248 
Acid,  picea-pimarinic  (note).  1248 
Acid,  picea-pimarolic,    alpha  and 

beta  (note),  1248 
Acid,  picrasmic,  1033 
Acid,  picric,  1614 
Acid,  picropodophylllnic.  979 
Acid,  picrotoxic,  943 
Acid,  pilocarpic,  948 
Acid,  pilocarpidic.  948 
Acid,  plmarie,  966,  1050,  1247 

(note) 

Acid   pimarinic  (note),  1247 
Acid,  pimarobic,   alpha   and  beta 

(note),  1247 
Acid,  pinastrinic,  1441 
Acid,  pinic,  966,  1050 
Acid,  pinitannic,  1676 
Acid,  piperic,  965 
Acid,  plperinic,  965 
Acid,  piperonalic.  876 
Acid,  piperonylic.  1463 
Acid,  pipitzahoic.  1606 
Acid,  plsang-cerylic  (notel.  310 
Acid,  piscidic,  1616 
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Acid,  podophyllic,  979 

Acid,  polyarabinontrigalactan- 

geddic,  1295 
Acid,  polygalic,  1108 
Acid,  poiygonic,  1417 
Acid  potassium  oxalate,  1600 
Acid   potassium  paratartrate 

(note),  1343 
Acid   potassium    racemate  (note), 

1343 

Acid  potassium  tartrate,  985 

Acid,  propionic,  1087 

Acid,  proteacic,  1622 

Acid,  protocatechuic,  686 

Acid,  protolaminie,  1510 

Acid,  prussic,  diluted,  39 

Acid,  punico-tannic,  599 

Acid,  purginic,  677 

Acid,  purreic,  1528 

Acid,  pyrethric,  1028 

Acid,  pyridine  tricarboxylic,  1625 

Acid,  pyrocatechuic,  682 

Acid,  pyrogallic,  30,  1029 

Acid,  pyroligneous,  16,  967 

Acid,  pyroligneous,  crude,  18 

Acid,  pyromeconic,  902 

Acid,  pyrophosphoric,  59,  934 

Acid,  pyrotartaric,  273 

Acid,  quassic,  1033 

Acid,  quercitannic,  1034 

Acid,  quillaiac,  1036 

Acid,  quillaic,  1643 

Acid,  quinic,  350,  355,  1038,  1625 

Acid  quinine  hydrochloride,  1043 

Acid  quinine  sulphate,  1040 

Acid,  qulnovic,  356,  1427 

Acid,  racemic,  85,  1339,  1628 

Acid,  ratanhia-tannic,  686 

Acid,  regianic,  1629 

Acid,  rheo-tannic,  1063 

Acid,  rheum,  1064 

Acid,  rheumic,  1063 

Acid,  rheumtannic,  1064 

Acid,  rhodeoretinic,  677 

Acid,  rhceadic,  1066 

Acid,  ribichloric,  1500 

Acid,  ricinelaidic,  869 

Acid,  ricinoleie,  869,  1371,  1407 

Acid,  rosolic,  1460 

Acid,  rothic  (note),  1535 

Acid,  rubaronic.  1624 

Acid,  ruberythric,  1633 

Acid,  rubianic,  1633 

Acid,  rutic,  1417,  1430 

Acid,  rutinic,  1635 

Acid,  sabadillic,  1329 

Acid,  saccharic,  1075 

Acid,  salicylic,  64,  847 

Acid,  salicylic,  elixir  of.  1783 

Acid,  salicylous,  64,  1079 

Acid,  salicylsulphonic,  1653,  1665 

Acid,  salolorthophosphorous,  1552 

Acid,  sandaracolic,  1641 

Acid,  sanguinarinic,  1082 

Acid,  santonic,  1086 

Acid,  santoninic,  1086 

Acid,  sarracenic,  1644 

Acid,  sclerotic,  450,  1688 

Acid,  sebacic,  677 

Acid,  selonous,  1645 

Acid,  selinic,  1610 

Acid,  sennachrysophanic,  1113 

Acid,  silicic,  1646 

Acid,  silveolic  (note),  1247 

Acid,  silvinolic,  alpha  and  beta 

(note),  1247 
Acid,  smilasperic,  610 
Acid  sodium  carbonate,  1129 
Acid,  solanic,  1655 
Acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate, 

722 

Acid  solution  of  phosphates,  1801 
Acid,  sorbic,  1658 
Acid,  sozoiodolic,  1659 
Acid,  sozolic,  1659 
Acid,  sphacelic,  450 


Acid,  spirseaic,  1660 
Acid,  stannic,  1677 
Acid,  stearic,  68,  318,  1088 
Acid,  steocarobic,  1535 
Acid,  styphnic,  127,  1056 
Acid,  suberic,  1461 
Acid,  succinic,   1247   (note),  1378, 
1663 

Acid   sulphate  of  potassium,  1619 
Acid,  sulphoearbolic,  1151 
Acid,  sulpholeic  (note),  821 
Acid,  sulphonaphthylaminic,  1577 
Acid,  sulphoricinic,  1664 
Acid,  sulphosalicylic,  1665 
Acid,  sulphuric,  68,  1206 
Acid,  sulphuric,  aromatic,  75 
Acid,  sulphuric,  diluted,  76 
Acid,  sulphuric,  fuming,  70 
Acid,  sulphuric,  pure,  for  tests, 
1713 

Acid,  sulphuric,  solid,  70 

Acid,  sulphuric,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  72 
Acid,  sulphurous,  77,  1206 
Acid,  sulphurous,  assay,  78 
Acid,  sumbulamic,  1209 
Acid,  sumbulic,  1209 
Acid,  sylvic,  1050 
Acid,  syringic,  1632 
Acid,  syrup  of  citric,  1218 
Acid,  syrup  of  hydriodic,  1218 
Acid,  tampicic  (note),  678 
Acid,  tampicolic  (note),  678 
Acid,  tanacetic,  1667 
Acid,  tanacetum-tannic,  1667 
Acid,  tannic,  79 
Acid,  tartaric,  82 
Acid,  tartaric,  inactive,  85 
Acid,  tartaric,  saccharated,  1782 
Acid   tartrate  of  potash,  985 
Acid,  taurocholic,  490 
Acid,  telfairic,  1671 
Acid,  terebic,  878 
Acid,  thapsic,  1674 
Acid,  thiolinic,  1675 
Acid,  thujetic,  1676 
Acid,  tiglic,  885 
Acid,  tiglinic,  147,  885,  1329 
Acid,  thebolactie,  902 
Acid,  therapic,  858 
Acid,  thiosulphurie,  1158,  1206 
Acid,  thymic,  1250 
Acid,  tormentil-tannic,  1682 
Acid,  toxicodendric,  1631 
Acid,  tragoponic,  1682 
Acid,  tribromophenol-sulphonic, 

1421 

Acid,  trichloracetic,  86 

Acid,  trihydroxybenzoic,  29 

Acid,  trimethyl  colcbicinic,  384 

Acid,  trioxybenzoic,  29 

Acid,  tropic,  227,  648 

Acid,  tumenol-sulphonic,  1685 

Acid,  turpentine-phosphoric,  935 

Acid,  turpethic,  1685 

Acid,  turpetholic,  1685 

Acid,  ulmic,  1075 

Acid,  umbellulic,  1686 

Acid,  urushic,  1630 

Acid,  valerianic,  1688 

Acid,  valeric,  1322,  1382,  1688 

Acid,  valeric,  monohydrated,  136 

Acid,  vanadic,  1689 

Acid,  vanillic,  1327 

Acid,  veratric,  88,  1329,  1636 

Acid,  viburnic,  1081,  1334 

Acid,  vitriolic,  68 

Acid,  vulpinic,  1441 

Acid,  xylan-bassoric,  1295 

Acide  aegtique,  13 

Acide  acgtique  concentre1,  13 

Acide  ace'tique  cristallisable,  13 

Acide  acetique  dilu£,  13 

Acide  anhydro-orthosulfamide-ben- 

zoique,  235 
Acide  arsenieux,  197 


Acide  azotique  dilue\  54 
Acide  azotique  officinal,  49 
Acide  benzoique,  19 
Acide  borique  cristallise,  22 
Acide  bromhydrique  dissous,  32 
Acide  camphorique,  25 
Acide  carbolique,  925 
Acide  chlorazotique,  35 
Acide  chlorazotique  dilue,  56 
Acide  chlorhydrique  dilu£,  38 
Acide  chlorhydrique  officinal,  34 
Acide  chlorhydrique  ou  muriatique 
34 

Acide  chromique  cristallise,  334 

Acide  citrique,  25 

Acide  cyanhydrique  dissous,  39 

Acide  dextroracemique,  82 

Acide  du  citron,  25 

Acide  du  tartre,  82 

Acide  gallique,  29 

Acide  hydriodique  dilu£,  30 

Acide  hydrobromique  dilue,  32 

Acide  hydrocyanique,  39 

Acide  hypophosphoreux,  45 

Acide  hypophosphoreux  dilug,  45 

Acide  lactique,  46 

Acide  nitrique,  49 

Acide  olelque,  56 

Acide  oxalique  ou  carboneux,  1598 

Acide  phgnique,  925 

Acide  phosphorique,  58 

Acide  phosphorique  glacial,  62 

Acide  phosphorique  medicinal,  63 

Acide  pyrogallique,  1029 

Acide  salicylique,  64 

Acide  stearique,  68 

Acide  succinique,  1663 

Acide  sulfureux,  77 

Acide  sulfurique,  68 

Acide  sulfurique  dilufi,  76 

Acide  tannique,  79 

Acide  tartrique,  82 

Acide  thymique,  1250 

Acide  trichloracetique,  86 

Acide  val£rianique,  1688 

Acide  valgrique,  1688 

Acido  acetico,  13 

Acido  acetico  concentrato,  13 

Acido  agallico,  29 

Acido  arsenioso,  197 

Acido  benzoico,  19 

Acido  borico,  22 

Acido  carbolico,  925 

Acido  cianhidrico,  39 

Acido  citrico,  25 

Acido  clorhidrico,  34 

Acido  cloridrico  concentrato,  34 

Acido  cloridrico  diluito,  38 

Acido  cromico,  334 

Acido  fenico,  925 

Acido  fenico  liquido,  931 

Acido  fosforico,  58 

Acido  gallico,  29 

Acido  lactico,  46 

Acido  muriatico,  34 

Acido  nitrico,  49 

Acido  nitrico  concentrato,  49 

Acido  nitrico  diluito,  54 

Acido  salicilico,  64 

Acido  solforico,  68 

Acido  sulfurico,  68 

Acido  tanico,  79 

Acido  tannico,  79 

Acido  tartarico,  82 

Acido  tartrico,  82 

Acido  valerianico,  1688 

Acids  and  their  esters  in  volatile 
oils,  812 

Acids  and  their  esters,  oils  con- 
taining, 816 

Acidulous  wines,  1340 

Acidum  aceticum,  13 

Acidum  aceticum  eoncentratum,  13 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum,  17 

Acidum  aceticum  glaciate,  13 

Acidum  arsenicosum,  197 
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Acidum  arseniosum,  197 
Acidum  arsenosum,  197 
Acidum  azoticum,  49 
Acidum  benzoicum,  19 
Acidum  benzoicum  sublimatum, 
19 

Acidum  beta-naphtholinsulphoni- 

cum,  1413 
Acidum  boracicum,  22 
Acidum  boricum,  22 
Acidum  borussicum,  39 
Acidum  bromhydricum,  32 
Acidum  bromhydricum  dilutum,  32 
Acidum  butyricum,  1423 
Acidum  cacodylicum,  1423 
Acidum  camphoricum,  25 
Acidum  carbolicum,  925 
Acidum  carbolicum  crudum  (note), 
926 

Acidum  carbolicum  iodatum,  1781 
Acidum  carbolicum  liquefactum, 
931 

Acidum  chlorhydricum,  34 
Acidum  chloronitrosum,  55 
Acidum  cbromicum,  334 
Acidum  cinnamicum,  1450 
Acidum  citri,  25 

cidum  citricum,  25 

cidum  citricum  saccharatum, 
1781 

cidum  elainicum,  56 
cidum  formicum,  1494 
cidum  gallicum,  29 
cidum  gallo-tannicum,  79 
Acidum  glycerinophosphoricum, 
1504 

Acidum  bydriodicum  dilutum,  30 

cidum  hydrobromicum  dilutum,  32 
Acidum  hydrochloratum,  34 
Acidum  hydrochloricum,  34 
cidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum,  38 
cidum  hydrocyanatum,  39 
Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum,  39 

cidum  hydrofluoricum,  1519 
Acidum  hypophosphorosum,  45, 
1781 

Acidum  hypophosphorosum  dilutum, 
45 

Acidum  lacticum,  46 

cidum  lacticum  dilutum,  48 
Acidum  metaphosphoricum  dilu- 
tum, 1781 

cidum  muriaticum,  34 

cidum  muriaticum  dilutum,  38 

cidum  nitri,  49  ' 
Acidum  nltrlcum,  49 
Acidum  nitricum  dilutum,  54 

cidum  nitrohydrochloricum,  55 
Acidum  nitrohydrochloricum  di- 
lutum, 56 

cidum  nitromuriaticum,  55 
cidum  nitromuriaticum  dilutum, 
56 

cidum  oleicum,  56 
cidum  oleinicum,  56 
cidum  orthoamidosalicylicum, 
1597 

cidum  oxalicum,  1598 
cidum  phenicum,  925 
cidum  phenylo-boricum,  1011 
cidum  phenylo-salieylienm,  1612 
cidum  phosphoricum,  58 
Acidum  phosphoricum  concentra- 
tum,  58 

Acidum  phosphoricum  dilutum,  63 
Acidum  phosphoricum  glaciale,  62 
Acidum  phosphoricum  glaciale 
dilutum,  1781 

cidum  picricum,  1614 
Acidum  pyrogallicum.  1029 

cidum  qulnicum,  1625 

cidum  sallcyllcum,  64 

cidum  sozollcum,  1659 
Acidum  spiricum,  64 

cidum  stearieum,  68 

cidum  stearinicum,  68 


Acidum  suecinieum,  1663 
Acidum  sulfuricum.  68 
Acidum  sulphuricum,  68 
Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum, 
75 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum,  74, 
76 

Acidum  sulphurosum,  77 
Acidum  tannicum,  79 
Acidum  tartaricum,  82 
Acidum  tartaricum  saccharatum, 
1782 

Acidum  thymieum,  1250 
Acidum  trichloraceticum,  86 
Acidum  valerianicum,  1688 
Acidum  valericum,  1688 
Acidum  vanadicum,  1089 
Acipenser  huso,  1521 
Acipenser  ruthenus,  1521 
Acipenser  stellatus,  152.1 
Acocanthera  abyssinica,  1398 
Acocanthera  deflersii,  1398 
Acocanthera  ouabaio,  1398 
Acocanthera  schimperi,  1398 
Acocanthera  venenata,  1398 
Acocantherin,  1398 
Acoine,  1368 
Acolytine,  88 
Aconella,  898 
Aconine,  87 
Aconit,  89 
Aconit  napel,  89 
Aconite,  89 

Aconite  and  chloroform,  liniment 
of,  1798 

Aconite,  assay  of,  92 
Aconite,  extract  of  (note),  467 
Aconite,  Fleming's  tincture  of,  1252 

(note),  1817 
Aconite,  fluidextract  of,  526 
Aconite,  Japanese,  91 
Aconite   leaves,  dried,  91 
Aconite  leaves,   fresh,  91 
Aconite,  liniment  of,  694 
Aconite,  Nepaul,  90 
Aconite  plaster   (note),  436 
Aconite   root,  89 
Aconite   root,  Indian,  90 
Aconite   root,  Japanese,  88 
Aconite   root,  tincture  of,  1252 
Aconite,  tincture  of,  1252 
Aconiti  folia,  89 
Aconiti  radix,  89 
Aconitia,  86 

Aconitic  acid,  27,  88,  1369,  1472 

Aconitin,  86 

Aconitina,  86 

Aconitine,  86 

Aconltine,  amorphous.  89 

Aconitine,  crystallized,  89 

Aconitine,  Duquesnel's,  crystal- 
lized, 92 

Aconitine  hydrobromide,  88 

Aconitine  nitrate,  92 

Aconitine  ointment,  1305 

Aconitine,  oleate  of,  1806 

Aconitinum,  86 

Aconito,  89 

Aconltum,  89 

Aconitum  anthora,  89 

Aconltum  cammarum,  89 

Aconitum  chinense,  91 

Aconitum  ferox,  88 

Aconitum  fischeri,  88   (note),  91 

Aconitum  heterophyllum,  90 

Aconltum  Japonicum  (note),  88 

Aconitum  lycoctonum.  88 

Aconitum  multifida,  90 

Aconitum  napellus,  89 

Aconitum  neomontanum,  89 

Aconitum  neubergense,  90 

Aconitum  palmatum,  90 

Aconltum  paniculatum,  89 

Aconitum  paniculatum,  var. 
storckianum,  89 

Aconitum  rotundifolia,  90 


Aconitum  septentrionaie,  89 

Aconitum  variabile  neubergense,  90 

Acore  odorant,  256 

Acore  vrai,  256 

Acoretin,  256 

Acorin,  256 

Acora  cups,  1689 

Acorns  (note),  1035 

Acorus  calamus,  256 

Acqua,  161 

Acqua  di  calce,  706 

Acqua  di  cloro,  709 

Acqua  distillata,  177 

Acqua  distillata  di  anice,  174 

Acqua  distillata  di  arancio,  174 

Acqua  distillata  di  canella,  176 

Acqua  distillata  di  finocchio,  178 

Acqua  distillata  di  mandorle 

amare,  173 
Acqua  distillata  di  menta  piperita, 

182 

Acqua  distillata  di  rose,  182 

Acqua  ossigenata,  179 

Acquavite  reetificata,  103 

Acque  distillate.  184 

Acrid  lettuce,  687 

Acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  877,  1125 

Acrolein,    586,    808,  1368 

Acrylic  aldehyde,  1368 

Aetata,  1368 

Aetata  alba,  1368 

Actssa,  compound  syrup  of,  1813 

Acta?a  racemosa,  337 

Actsea  rubra,  1368 

Aetaea  spicata,  1368,  1514  (note) 

Aetaea,  tincture  of,  1260 

Actaeas  racemosa?  radix,  336 

Actinomeris,  1368 

Actinomeris  helianthoides,  1368 

Actol,  1647 

Adansonia,  1369 

Adansonia  digitata,  1369,  1457 

Adansonia  gregorii,  1369 

Adansonia  madagascariensis,  1369 

Add-add,  1438 

Aden  gum,  3 

Aden  senna,  1111 

Adenanthera,  1369 

Adenanthera  pavonina,  1369 

Adenia,  1369 

Adenia  venenata,  1369 

Adenium  boehmianum,  1398 

Adeps,  93 

Adeps  benzoatus,  95 
Adeps  benzoinatus,  95 
Adeps  lanae,  95 
Adeps  lanae  anhydricus,  95 
Adeps  lanae  cum  aqua,  96 
Adeps  lanae  hydrosus,  96 
Adeps  petrolei,  922 
Adeps  suillus,  93 
Adhatoda,  1369 

Adhatoda,  expressed  juice  of,  1309 
Adhatoda,  liquid  extract  of,  1369 
Adhatoda,  tincture  of,  1369 
Adhatoda   vasica,  1369 
Adhatodic  acid,  1309 
Adhesive  plaster,  436 
Adiantum,  1309 

Adiantum  eapillus-veneris,  1369, 
1403 

Adiantum  lunulatum,  1369 
Adiantum  pedatum,  1369,  1403 
Adjuvant  elixir.  433 
Administering  medicines,  mode  of, 

1740 
Adonidiu,  1369 
Adonidulcite.  1369 
Adonine,  1369 
Adonis,  1369 
Adonis  aestivalis,  1369 
Adonis  amurensis,  1369 
Adonis  autumnalis,  1369 
Adonis  cupaniana,  1369 
Adonis,  fluidextract  of,  1793 
Adonis  vernalls,  1369 
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Adonite,  1369 
Adrenalin,  583 
Adubiri,  1605 

Adulteration  of  volatile  oils,  SI 7 
Adulterations  of  quinine,  1047 
.Egle  marmelos,  1404 
iEnanthic  acid,  1497 
JErugo,  1457 

.Erugo  crystallisata,  1457 
-Eseulin,  578,  765,  781 
.Eseulus,  1370 
.Eseulus  glabra,  1370 
.Eseulus  hippocastanum,  1035 

(note),  1370 
.Eseulus  pavia,  1370 
/Ether,  97 

.Ether  aceticus,  100 
/Ether  ana?stheticus  aranii,  1446 
.Ether  anaestheticus,  Wiggers,  1446 
.Ether  bromatus,  1480 
/Ether  chloratus,  102 
.Ether  fortior,  97 
.Ether  lotum,  97 
/Ether  petrolei,  230 
/Ether  puriflcatus,  97 
-Ether  sulphuricus,  97 
Aetherische  extrakte,  826 
Aetherische  lobelientinktur,  1276 
Aetherische  oele,  811 
Aetherisches  ingwerextrakt,  825 
Aetherisches  kubebenextrakt,  824 
Aetherisches  lupulinextrakt,  825 
Aetherisches  muskatol,  861 
Aetherisches  muskatnussbl,  861 
Aetherisches  pfefferextrakt,  825 
Aetherisches  senfol,  876 
Aetherisches  Spanischpfeffer-ex- 

trakt,  824 
/Etherolea,  811 
Aetherweingeist,  1163 
/Ethiops  cretaceus,  638 
.Ethiops  vegetabilis,  1498 
/Ethusa,  1370 
/Ethusa  cynapium,  1370 
Aethyl  alkohol,  103 
Aethylchlorid,  102 
Aethylenchlorid,  1446 
/Ethyleni  bichloridum,  1446 
-Ethylenum  bromatum,  1482 
/Ethylenum  chloratum,  1446 
.Ethylis  carbamas,  101 
/Ethylis  chloridum,  102 
Aethyl-iitritlosung,  711 
Aethyl-urethan,  101 
Aetzammoniak,  169 
Aetzender  quecksilbersublimat,  617 
Aetzkali,  1002 
Aetzkalilauge,  733 
Aetzkalk,  266 
Aetznatron,  1145 
Aetznatronlauge,  738 
Affloni,  888 

African  ammoniac,  126 

African  bdellium,  1409 

African  black  pepper  (note),  410 

African  cedar,  1537 

African  copaiba  (note),  400 

African  cubebs  (note),  410 

African  false  manna  (note),  763 

African  kino,  683 

African  leeches  (note),  612 

African  locust,  1605 

African  pepper,  288 

African  saffron,  409,  1432 

African  tea,  1437 

Agalla,  572 

Agar-agar,  1498 

Agar-agar  suppositories  (note), 

1212 
Agaric,  1370 
Agaric  acid,  1371 
Agaric  biane,  1370 
Agaric  purgatif,  1370 
Agaricln.  1371 
Agaricinic  acid,  1371 
Agaricol,  1371 


Agaricus  albus,  1370 
Agaricus  atramentosus,  1371 
Agaricus  campestris,  1573 
Agaricus  ruber,  1371 
Agarythrine,  1371 
Agathin,  1371 

Agathis  australis,  1248,  1510 
Agathis  damara,  1248,  1456 
Agathophyllum  aromaticum  (note), 
797 

Agathosmas,  249 

Agathotes  chirayta,  321 

Agava,  1371 

Agava  gum,  1372 

Agava  virginica,  1372 

Agave  americana,  1371,  1543 

Agavose,  1372 

Agedoite,  595 

Agelsea,  1372 

Agelsea  lamarcki,  1372 

Agelsetosine,  1372 

Ageratum,  1372 

Ageratum  conyzoides,  1372 

Agialida,  1405 

Agnus  scythicus,  1606 

Agopyrin,  1372 

Agrimonia,  1372 

Agrimonia  eupatoria,  1372 

Agripaume,  1548 

Agropyron  repens,  1296 

Agropyrum,  1296 

Agrostemma  githago,  1643 

Agua,  161 

„gua  alcanforada,  175 
Agua  chloroformada,  176 
Agua  de  almendras  amargas,  173 
Agua  de  anis,  174 
Agua  de  cal,  706 
Agua  de  cloro,  709 
Agua  de  hinojo,  178 
Agua  de  yerba  buena,  182 
Agua  destilada,  177 
Aqua  destilada  de  azahar,  174 
Agua  destilada  de  canela,  176 
Agua  destilada  de  laurel-cerezo, 
181 

Agua  destilada  de  menta  piperita, 
182 

Agua  destilada  de  rosas,  182 
Agua  oxigenada,  179 
Aguamiel,  1372 
Ague  drops,  tasteless,  730 
Agurin,  1372 
Aigremoine,  1372 
Ailanthic  acid,  1372 
Ailanthus,  1372 
Ailanthus  excelsa,  1372 
Ailanthus  glandulosus,  1372 
Ailanthus,  oleoresin  of,  1372 
Airol,  1372 

Altken's  tonic  pills,  1808 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  water,  166 
Ajl,  288 
Ajacol,  1674 
Ajowan,  301,  1585 
Ajowan,  oil  of,  1585 
Ajuga,  1373 

Ajuga  chama>pitys,  1373,  1672 

Ajuga  iva,  1373 

Ajuga  pyramidalis,  1373 

Ajuga  reptans.  1373 

Ajwain,  1585 

Ajwan,  1585 

Akakia,  2 

Akamatsu,  1243 

Akazga,  1373 

Akazgine,  1373 

Akee,  oil  of,  1585 

Aker  lampong,  1397 

Akonitinoleatsalbe,  1305 

Akonitinsalbe,  1305 

Akonitknollen,  89 

Akonitliniment,  694 

Akonittinktur,  1252 

Alabaster,  262 

Alag-ilag  sonson,  1399 


Alanglne,  1373 
Alangium  lamarckii.  1373 
Alanin  mercury,  1373 
Alant  camphor,  1531 
Alantic  acid,  1531 
Alantin,  1530 
Alantol,  1531 
Alantwurzel,  1530 
Alaun,  119 
Alaun-glycerit,  590 
Albane,  1512 
Albargin,  1373 
Albaspidin,  212 
Albayalde  o  cerusa,  970 
Albizzia  anthelmintica,  1568 
Alboferine,  1373 
Albolene,  925 
Albopannin,  211 
Albumen,  1476,  1729 
Albumen,  vegetable,  1492 
Albumin,  1476 
Albumin  test  solution,  1705 
Albuminate  of  iron,  solution  of, 
1800 

Albuminoid  ammonia,  165 
Albumose,  1487 
Alcali  volatil  concret,  129 
Alcanfor,  274 

Alcanfor  monobromado,  279 
Alchemilla,  1373 
Alchemilla  vulgaris,  1373 
Alcohol,  103,  1179,  1705 
Alcohol  (20  per  cent.),  110 
Alcohol  (45  per  cent.),  110 
Alcohol  (60  per  cent.),  109 
Alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  109,  1703, 
1729 

Alcohol  (80  per  cent.),  1706 
Alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  1706,  1729 
Alcohol,  absolute,    103,    106,  1705 
1729 

Alcohol  absolutum,  103,  106 
Alcohol  absolutus,  103 
Alcohol,  amyl,  1174 
Alcohol  amylicum,  1381 
Alcohol  anhidro,  103 
Alcohol,  anhydrous,  106 
Alcohol,  benzyl,  222 
Alcohol  camphoratus,  1173 
Alcohol  cetylicum,  1441 
Alcohol  de  bois,  1568 
Alcohol  de  menta  piperita,  1178 
Alcohol  de  romero,  1179 
Alcohol  dehydrogenatum,  1373 
Alcohol,  denatured,  105,  1625 
Alcohol,  denaturized,  105 
Alcohol  deodoratum,  109 
Alcohol,  deodorized,  109 
Alcohol,  diluted,  103,  109 
Alcohol  dilutum,  103,  109 
Alcohol,  ethyl,  103 
Alcohol,  ethylic,  106 
Alcohol  ethylicum,  103 
Alcohol  formique,  1568 
Alcohol,  lanolin,  96 
Alcohol  methylique,  1568 
Alcohol,  perfumer's,  109 
Alcohol,  rules  for  diluting,  109 
Alcohol,  specific  gravity  table  at 

25°  C,  1759 
Alcohol  sulphuris,  297 
Alcohol  table  (Squibb),  1761 
Alcohol  table  (U.  S.  P.  8th  Rev.) 

1757 

Alcohol  vini,  103 
Alcoholic  eye-wash,  1812 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  103 
Alcoholic  solution    of  chloroform 

(note),  1174 
Alcoholized  Iron,  519 
Alcoholmetrical  table  of  Tralles, 

1752 

Alcohols  and  their  esters  in  volatile 
oils,  812 

Alcohols  and  their  esters,  oils  con- 
taining, 815 


Index. 
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Alcornoque,  1373 
Alcool,  103 
Alcool  absolu,  103 
Alcool  ainylique,  1381 
Alcool  assoluto,  103 
Alcool  camphre,  1173 
Alcool  dilue,  103 

Alcoolat  ainmoniacal  aromatique, 
1171 

Alcoolat  ainmoniacal  fetide,  1172 
Alcoolat  antiseorbutique,  1172 
Alcoolat  de  raifort  composee  1172 
Alcoolats,  1163 
Alcoolatures,  1293 
Alcoole  balsamique.  1256 
Alcoole  d'actee  a  grappes,  1260 
Alcoole  d'aloes,  1253 
Alcoole  d'ammoniaque,  1170 
Alcoole  d'asa  foetida,  1254 
Alcoole  de  baume  de  tolu,  1289 
Alcoole  de  benjoin,  1256 
Alcoole  de  bucbu,  1257 
Alcoole  de  cachou,  1267 
Alcoole  de  eannelle,  1262 
Alcoole  de  cantharide,  1258 
Alcoole  de  eardainorne,  1259 
Alcoole  de  cascarille,  1260 
Alcoole  de  chanvre  de  l'lnde,  1258 
Alcoole  de  chirette,  1260 
Alcoole  de  chloroforme,  1173 
Alcoole  de  eigue   (feuille),  1264 
Alcoole  de  coehenille,  1263 
Alcoole  de  colchique,  1263 
Alcoole  de  Colombo,  1257 
Alcoole  de  cubebe,  1264 
Alcoole  de  digltale,  1265 
Alcoole  d'ecorce  de  cerisier,  1283 
Alcoole  d'ecorce  de  quillaya,  1284 
Alcoole  d'ecorce  d'orange  amere, 
1254 

Alcoole  d'essence  d'amande  amere, 
1172 

Alcoole  d'essence  de  cajeput,  1173 
Alcoole  d'essence  de  eannelle,  1174 
Alcoole  d'essence  de  genievre  com- 
posee, 1177 
Alcoole  d'essence  de  lavande,  1177 
Alcoole  d'essence  de  muscade.  1178 
Alcoole  de  feve  du  Calabar,  1283 
Alcoole  de  fleur  d'arnica,  1253 
Alcoole  de  gayac  ammoniacale, 
1269 

Alcoole  de  gelsemium,  1208 
Alcoole  de  gentiane  composee,  1268 
Alcoole  de  gingembre,  1291 
Alcoole  de  humamelis,  1269 
Alcoole  de  houblon,  1276 
Alcoole  de  hydrastis,  1270 
Alcoole  d'iode,  1271 
Alcoole  de  jaboraudi,  1273 
Alcoole  de  jalap,  1273 
Alcoole  de  jusquiame,  1270 
Alcoole  de  kino,  1273 
Alcoole  de  lactucarium,  1274 
Alcoole  de  lavande  composee,  1275 
Alcoole  de  lobelle  enfiee,  1276 
Alcoole  de  muse,  1277 
Alcoole  de  myrrhe,  1277 
Alcoole  de  noix  de  galle,  1267 
Alcoole  de  noix  vomlque,  1278 
Alcoole  d'opium,  1278  > 
Alcoole  d'opium  campbree,  1281 
Alcoole  d'opium  sans  odeur,  1281 
Alcoole  de  piment  des  jardins, 
1258 

Alcoole  de  polygala  de  Virginie, 
1286 

Alcoole  de  pyrethre  (racine),  1283 

Alcoole  de  quassie  amere,  1284 

Alcoole  de  quinine,  1284 

Alcoole  de  quinquina  jaune,  1261 
j  Alcoole  de  ratanhia,  1274 
)  Alcoole  de  reslne  de  gayac,  1200 

Alcoole  de  reslne  de  podophyllum, 
1283 

Alcoole  de  rhubarbe,  1285 


Alcoole  de  rhubarbe  aromatique, 
1285  ' 

Alcoole  de  safran,  1264 
Alcoole  de  sanguinaire,  1286 
Alcoole  de  scille,  1286 
Alcoole  de  sene  composee,  1287 
Alcoole  de  seipentaire  de  Virginie, 
1287 

Alcoole  de  stramoine  (feuille), 
1287 

Alcoole  de  strophantus  konibe, 
1288 

Alcoole  de  sumbul,  1289 
Alcoole  de  vaieriane.  1289 
Alcoole  de  vanille,  1290 
Alcoole  de  veratre,  1290 
Alcoole  de  zeste  de  citron,  1275 
Aleooles,  1291 
Alcooliques,  1291 
Aldehyde,  1373,  1692 
Aldehyde,  acetic,  1373 
Aldehyde   acetique,  1373 
Aldehyde    benzoique,  229 
Aldehyde,  cinnamic,  813 
Aldehyde   cinnamique,  363 
Aldehyde,  cumic,  813 
Aldehyde   resin,  1168,  1692 
Aldehyde,  salicyl,  813 
Aldehyde   viuique,  1373 
Aldehydes  in  volatile  oils,  812 
Aldehydes,  oils  containing,  816 
Aldehydum  cinnamicum,  363 
Alder  buckthorn,  569 
Ale,  759.  1345 
Aleppo  galls,  572 
Aleppo  scammony,  1100 
Aleppo  wormseed,  1084 
Aletrin,  1374 
Aletris,  1374 
Aletris  farineux,  1374 
Aletris  farinosa,  1374 
Aletris,  fluidextract  of,  1793 
Aleurites  cordata,  1585,  1593 
Aleurites  triloba,  1585 
Aleurites  triloba,  oil  of.  1585 
Alexandria  wormseed,  1084 
Alexandrian  senna,  1109 
Agarobilla,  1374 
Algaroth,  powder  of,  148,  151 
Algerian  gazelle  (note),  793 
Algerian  oil  of  rue,  1636 
Algodon  absorbente,  597 
Algodon  hidrofilo,  597 
Alhagi  camelorum,  764 
Alhagi  maurorum  (note),  764 
Alhucema,  1546 
Alicante  saffron,  408 
Alisma,  1374 

Alisma  plantago-aquatica,  1374 

Alizarin.  1633 

Alizarine  yellow,  1500 

Alkali,  volatile,  125 

Alkaline  antiseptic,  1799 

Alkaline  cuprlc  tartrate  volumetric 

solution,  1710 
Alkaline  fluid  extract  of  grindella, 

543 

Alkaline  mineral  waters,  166 
Alkaline  solution  of  tar,  1802 
Alkaline  sulphur  ointment  (note), 
1318 

Alkalische  rhabarbermixtur,  784 
Alkaloidal  assay  by  immiscible  sol- 
vents, 1727 
Alkanet,  1374 
Alkanlc  acid,  1374 
Alkanna,  1374 
Alkanna  tlnctoria,  1374 
Alkannawurzel.  1374 
Alkannin,  1374 
Alkekenge,  1613 
Alkekengi,  1613 
Alkermes,  375 
Alkohol,  103 
Allamanda,  1374 
Allamanda   cathartica,  1374 


Alleluia,  1600 

All-heal,  1322 

Alliaria,  1374 

Alliaria   alliaria,  1375 

Alliaria  officinalis,  1374 

Allium,  1375 

Allium  cauadense,  1375 

Allium  cepa,  1594 

Allium  porrum,  1548 

Allium  sativum,  1375,  1594 

Allium  ursinum,  1375 

Allspice,  961 

Allspice,  oil  of,  865 

Allume,  119 

Allume  usto,  123 

Allyl  bromide  (note),  877 

Allyl  isosulphocyanate,  876 

Allyl  isothiocyanate,  876 

Allyl  thiocyanate,  815 

Allyl  tribromide,  1376 

Allylguaiacol.  456 

Ally  1  met  hylpyrocatechol,  456 

Allylsulphocarbamide,  1 670 

Allyl-sulpho-urea,  1676 

Almaciga,  770 

Almendra  amarga,  137 

Almendra  duke,  138 

Almidon,  142 

Almizcle,  793 

Almond,  compound  powder  of, 
1809 

Almond  confection,  1022 
Almond,  emulsion  of,  445 
Almond,  expressed  oil  of,  831 
Almond   mixture,  445 
Almond   oil,  831 
Almond  oil  soap,  698  (note), 
1089 

Almond,  syrup  of,  1219 
Almonds,  bitter,  137 
Almonds,  blanched,  139 
Almonds,  compound     powder  of, 
1022 

Almonds,  Jordan,  13S 
Almonds,  paper-shelled,  137 
Almonds,  sweet,  138 
Almonds,  Valencia,  138 
Alnine  red,  1376 
Alnus,  1376 
Alnus  glutinosa,  1376 
Alnus  incana,  1376 
Alnus  rugosa,  1376 
Alnus  serrulata,  1376 
Aloe,  111 

Aloe  abysslnica,  114 
Aloe  africana,  112 
Aloe  arborescens,  112 
Aloe  Barbadensis,  111 
Aloe  chinensis.  Ill 
Aloe  commelyni,  112 
Aloe  ferox,  112 
Aloe  indica,  112 
Aloe  littoralis,  112 
Aloe  multiformis,  112 
Aloe  perryi,  111 
Aloe  platylepis,  115 
Aloe  plicatilis,  112 
Aloe  purificata.  111 
Aloe  purpurascens,  112 
Aloe  Socotrina,  111 
Aloe  spicata,  112 
Aloe  vera.  Ill 
Aloe  vulgaris.  112 
Aloeelixir.  1253 
Aloeextract.  468 
Aloepillen,  952 
Aloes,  111 
Aloes   A,  114 
Aloes    B,  114 

Aloes   and   asafetida,  pills  of.  953 
Aloes  and   canella,  powder  of,  1 809 
Aloes  and   iron,  pills  of,  953 
Aloes  and   mastic,  pills  of,  953 
Aloes   and   myrrh,  pills  of,  954 
Aloes   and   myrrh,  tincture  of 
1253 
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Aloes,  Barbados,  111 
Aloes,  Bonaire,  113 
Aloes,  eaballine,  114 
Aloes,  Cape,  112 

Aloe?,  compound  decoction  of,  1783 

Aloeb,  crown,  114 

Aloes,  Curacao,  111 

Aloes,  Curacao,  Capey,  113 

Aloes,  Curacao,  glossy,  113 

Aloes  depure,  111 

Aloes,  extract  of,  468 

Aloes,  fetid,  114 

Aloes,  fluidextraet  of  (note),  469 
Aloes,  glycerite  of  (note),  469 
Aloes,  hepatic,  114 
Aloes   hepatique  des  Barbades,  111 
Aloes,  horse,  114 
Aloes,  Jefferabad,  114 
Aloes,  Mocha,  113 
Aloes,  Musambra,  114 
Aloes,  Natal,  114 
Aloes,  pills  of,  952 
Aloes,  purified.  111 
Aloes  socotrin,  112 
Aloes,  Socotrine,  111 
Aloes  sucotrin,  112 
Aloes,  table  of  tests  for  commer- 
cial varieties,  115 
Aloes,  tincture  of,  1253 
Aloes,  Ugunda,  114 
Aloes,  Zanzibar,  112 
Aloetin,  115 
Aloetinktur,  1253 
Aloe-  und  asafoetida-pillen,  953 
Aloe-  und  eisenpillen,  953 
Aloe-  und  mastix-pillen,  953 
Aloin,  117 

Aloin,  pills  of,  compound,  1807 
Aloin,  strychnine  and  belladonna, 

pills  of,  1807 
Aloin,  strychnine  and  belladonna, 

pills  of,  compound,  1807 
Aloins,  115 
Aloinum,  117 
Alpam  (note),  1116 
Alpenrose,  1630 
Alpha-abietinic  acid,  1051 
Alpha-abietinolic  acid,  1248 
Alpha-amyrin,  1510 
Alpha-canadinolic  acid.  1246 
Alpha-catechin,  575 
Alpha-eigone,  1477 
Alpha-eifone-sodium,  1477 
Alpha-eucaine,  1482 
Alpha-homochelidonine,  1442 
Alpha-hydronaphthoquinones,  1474 
Alpha-kaurolic  acid,  1510 
Alpha-laetone,  854 
Alpha-Iactucerol,  688 
Alpha-mancophalolic  acid,  1456 
Alpha-masticinie  acid,  771 
Alpha-masticonic  acid,  771 
Alpha-mastieoresen,  771 
Alpha-methylchelidonine,  1442 
Alpha-naphthalene-sulphonic  acid, 

236 

Alpha-naphthol,  236,  237  (note) 
Alpha-naphthol-carboxylic  acid, 
1601 

Alpha-naphthol,  salicylic  ether  of, 
1376 

Alpha-oxynaphthoquinone,  153C 
Alpha-palabietinolic  acid,  1245 
Alpha-picea-pimarolic  acid  (note), 
1248 

Alpha-pimarobic  acid  (note),  1247 
Alpha-quinovin,  356 
Alpha-resin  of  mastiche,  770 
Alpha-rhamnegin  (note),  570 
Alpha-silvinolic  acid   (note),  1247 
Alpha-storesin,  1551 
Alpha-tragacanthan-xylan-bassorlc 

acid,  1295 
Alphol,  1376,  1413 
Alplnia  cardamomum,  299 
Alpinia  galanga,  1362,  1500 


Alplnia  officinarum,  1500 
Alpranken,  1655 
Alquitran  vegetal,  967 
Alraunwurzel,  1558 
Alsol,  1376 
Alstonia,  1376 
Alstonia  constricta,  1376 
Alstonia,  Infusion  of,  1376 
Alstonia   scholaris,  1376 
Alstonicine,  1376 
Alstonidine,  1376 
Alstonine,  1376 
Alstrameria  ligtu,  1561 
Altea,  118 
Althaea,  118 
Althaea  officinalis,  118 
Althaea  rosea,  119 
Althee,  118 
Altheewurzel,  118 
Altingia  altigiana  (note),  1197 
Altingia  excelsa,  1197,  1551 
Altschadenwasser,  749 
Alum,  119,  1729 
Alum,  ammonium,  119 
Alum,  burned,  123 
Alum,  burnt,  12S 
Alum   curd,  1476 
Alum,  dried,  123 
Alum,  exsiccated,  123 
Alum,  glycerin  of,  590 
Alum   ores,  119 
Alum,  potassa,  119 
Alum,  potassium,  119 
Alum  process  for  purifying  water, 
163 

Alum,  roche,  121 
Alum,  Roman,  121 
Alum   root,   582,  1516 
Alum,  rubidium,  119 
Alum,  Scotch,  120 
Alum   slate,  119 
Alum   stone,  119 
Alumbre,  119 
Alumbre  calcinado,  123 
Alumen,  119 

Alumen  ammoniacale  ferricum, 
498 

Alumen  exsiccatum,  123 
Alumen  ustum,  123 
Alumina,  120 

Alumina,  benzoinated    solution  of, 
125 

Alumini  hydras,  123 
Aluminl  hydroxidum,  123 
Alumini  sulphas,  124 
Alumini  et  ammonii  sulphas, 
119 

Aluminii  et  potassii  sulphas,  119 
Aluminium  sulfat,  124 
Aluminium  sulfuricum,  124 
Aluminized  charcoal,  296 
Aluminous  schist,  119 
Aluminum  acetate,  1376 
Aluminum  acetate,  solution  of, 
1798 

Aluminum  acetico-tartrate,  solu- 
tion of,  1798 
Aluminum  aceto-tartrate,  1376 
Aluminum  and  ammonium  sul- 
phate, 119 
Aluminum  and  iron  sulphate,  1376 
Aluminum  and  potassium  sulphate, 
119 

Aluminum  and  sodium  lactate, 
1377 

Aluminum  and  sodium  tartrate, 
1377 

Aluminum  betanaphthol  disulpho- 

nate,  1377 
Aluminum  boroformate,  1377 
Aluminum  boro-tannate,  1419 
Aluminum  boro-tartrate,  1419 
Aluminum  caseinate,  1377 
Aluminum  hydrate,  123 
Aluminum  hydroxide,  123 
Aluminum  oleate,  821 


Aluminum  paraphenolsulphonate, 
1659 

Aluminum  salicylate,  1641 
Aluminum  silicate,  680 
Aluminum  subacetate,  1376 
Aluminum  sulphate,  124 
Aluminum,  tests  for,  1734 
Alumnol,  1377 
Alun,  119 

Alun  ammoniacal,  119 

Alun  brflle",  123 

Alun  calcing,  123 

Alun  de  fer  ammoniacal,  498 

Alun  de  potasse,  119 

Alun  desseche\  123 

Alveloz,  1484 

Alyon's  ointment,  1314 

Amadon,  1371 

Amandes  ameres,  137 

Amandes  douces,  138 

Amanita,  1377 

Amanita  caesarea,  1377,  1574 
Amanita  muscaria,  1377,  1574 
Amanita  pantherina,  1377 
Amanita  phalloides,  1377,  1574 
Amapola,  1065 
Amarantus  caudatus,  1598 
Amargosin,  1434 
Amber,  1378 
Amber,  oil  of,  1378 
Amber  malt,  758 
Amber  varnish,  1650 
Ambergris,  1379 
Ambergris,  essence  of,  1178 
Amblygonlte,  743 
Ambra  cinerea,  1379 
Ambra  grisea,  1379 
Ambre,  1378 
Ambre  blanc,  317 
Ambre  gris,  1379 
Ambrein,  1379 
Ambrene,  1379 
Ambrosia,  1379 
Ambrosia  artemisiaefolia,  1379 
Ambrosia  trifida,  284  (note),  1379 
Ambrosie,  1379 
Ameisengeist,  1495 
Ameisensaure,  1494 
Ameisensaures  natrium,  1651 
Amelanchier  vulgaris,  138 
American  agave,  1371 
American  alder,  1376 
American  aloe,  1371 
American  arrow-wood,  456 
American  aspen,  1618 
American  bitter  polygala,  1617 
American  calumba,  265 
American  centaury,  1637 
American  chestnut,  1433 
American  columbo,  1495,  149G 
American  dittany,  1468 
American  false  manna  (note),  763 
American  feverfew,  1605 
American  gentian,  1495 
American  ginseng,  1602 
American  hellebore,  1330 
American  hellebore,  tincture  of, 
1290 

American  holly,  1524 
American  ipecac,  1503 
American  isinglass,  1522 
American  Ivy,  1694 
American  mistletoe,  1694 
American  mountain  ash,  1659 
American  musk  (note),  793 
American  passion  flower,  1605 
American  pennyroyal,  609 
American  potash,  991 
American  saffron,  1432 
American  sanicle,  1516 
American  senna,  1433 
American  silver  fir,  1244 
American  spikenard.  1394 
American  tulip,  1551 
American  valerian,  419 
American  water  hemlock,  1449 
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American  wormseed,  1442 
American  wormseed,  oil  of,  841 
American  yellow  jessamine,  577 
Amerikanische  colombowurzel, 
1495 

Amerikanische  sanikelwurzel,  1516 
Amerikanische  senna,  1433 
Amerikanischer  epheu,  1694 
Amerikanischer  polei,  609 
Amerikanischer  zierstrauch,  1019 
Amerikanisches  faulbaumrindenex- 

trakt,  487 
Amerikanisches  poleiol,  849 
Amerikanisches  stiirkmehl,  1560 
Amerikanisches  wurmsamenol,  841 
Amide,  119 

Amide  aefitique  de  l'amido- 

phenetol,  10 
Amido,  142 
Amldoacetal,  1379 
Amido-acetic  acid,  1522 
mido-aceto-paraphenetidln  hydro- 
chloride, 1610 
midobenzene,  1387 
Amidon,  142 

midon  de  ble,  142 
Amidon  de  froment,  142 
midon  de  mais,  142 
midophenols,  1379 
midosuccinamide,  119 
Amido-succinic  acid,  119 
Amido-tetramethyl-di-amido-dl- 

phenyl-methane,  1388 
Aminoform,  610 
Aminol,  1379 

mmi,  1379 
Ammi  copticum,  301,  1250,  1585 
Ammi  visnaga,  1379 
Ammonia,  125 
Ammonia,  albuminoid,  165 
Ammonia,  aromatic  spirit  of,  1171 
Ammonia,  fetid  spirit  of,  1172 
Ammonia   liniment,  695 
Ammonia,  liquefied,  172 

mmonia-meter,  172 
Ammonia,  solution  of,  169 
Ammonia   solutions,  table  of  spe- 
cific gravity  of,  171 
mmonia,  spirit  of,  1170 
mmonia,  strong  solution  of,  172 
Ammonia   water,  169,  1706 
mmonia  water,  stronger,  171 
mmoniac,  126,  1056 
Ammoniac,  African,  126 
mmoniac,  emulsion  of  (note), 
782 

mmoniac   mixture,  781 
mmoniac  plaster,  437 
mmoniac  plaster   with  mercury, 
437 

mmoniaca,  169 
mmoniacum,  126 
mmoniacum  and    mercury  plas- 
ter, 437 

mmoniacum  mixture,  781 
mmonia?  benzoas,  127 
mmonlse  carbonas,  129 
mmonia?  hydrochloras,  131 
mmonia?  murias,  131 
mmonis  phosphas,  135 
mmonia?  sesquicarbonas.'v  129 
mmoniak,  126 
mmonlak-alaun,  119 
mmonlakalische  baldrlantlnktur, 
1289 

mmonlakalische  guajaktinktur, 
1269 

mmoniakalische  mutterkorn- 
tlnktur,  1265 

mmoniakalische  oplumtlnktur, 
1280 

mmoniakallscher  elsenalaun,  498 
mmonlakallecher  stinkasantgelst, 
1172 

mmonlakallsches  kupfersulfat, 
1458 


Ammoniak-emulsion,  781 
Ammoniak-fliissigkeit,  169 
Ammoniak-glycyrrhizin,  595 
Ammoniak-gummi,  126 
Ammoniakhaltige  chinlntlnktur, 
1284 

Ammoniak-  und  kampher-linlment, 

696 

Ammoniaque,  126 

Ammoniaque  liquide  officinale,  169 
Ammoniated  alcohol,  1170 
Ammoniated  aluminum  salicylate, 
1641 

Ammoniated  copper,  1458 
Ammoniated  ferric  arsenio-cltrate, 
14S7 

Ammoniated  glycyrrhizin,  595 
Ammoniated  iron,  1533 
Ammoniated  iron  citrate,  497 
Ammoniated  liniment  of  camphor, 
696 

Ammoniated  mercury,  637 
Ammoniated  mercury,  ointment  of, 
1312 

Ammoniated  phenylacetamide, 
1381 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  ergot, 
1265 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac, 
1269 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  Indian 

valerian,  1528 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium, 

1280 

Ammouiated  tincture  of  quinine, 
1284 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 
1289 

Ammoniated  tinctures,  1291 
Ammonii  arsenas,  1380 
Ammonii  benzoas,  127 
Ammonii  bromidum,  128 
Ammonii  carbonas,  129 
Ammonii  caseinas,  1380 
Ammonii  chloridum,  131 
Ammonii  chloridum  purifieatum, 
131 

Ammonii  et  ferri  chloridum,  1533 
Ammonii  iodidum,  133 
Ammonii  nitras,  1380 
Ammonii  phosphas,  135 
Ammonii  salicylas,  136 
Ammonii  sulphas,  1381 
Ammonii  uras,  1381 
Ammonii  valeras,  136 
Ammonii  valerianas,  136 
Ammonlo-cnloride  of  iron,  1533 
Ammonio-chloride  of  mercury,  637 
Ammonio-cltrate  of  iron,  496 
Ammonio-ferrlc  alum,  498 
Ammonio-ferric  citrate,  496 
Ammonio-ferric  sulphate,  498 
Ammonio-ferric  tartrate,  498 
Ammonio-phenyl-acetamlde,  1610 
Ammonlo-tartrate  of  Iron,  498 
Ammonium,  125 
Ammonium  acetate,  703 
Ammonium  acetate,  concentrated 

solution  of,  1799 
Ammonium  acetate,  solution  of, 

702 

Ammoniumacetatlosung,  702 
Ammonium  alum,  119 
Ammonium  amalgam,  125 
Ammonium  arsenate,  1380 
Ammonium  benzoat,  127 
Ammonium  benzoate,  127 
Ammonium  benzolcum,  127 
Ammonium  bicarbonate,  1380 
Ammonium  borate,  1380 
Ammonium  bromatum,  128 
Ammonium  bromid,  128 
Ammonium  bromide,  128 
Ammonium  bromide,  elixir  of, 
1783 

Ammonium  carbamate,  129 


Ammonium-carbonat,  129 
Ammonium  carbonate,  129 
Ammonium  carbonate,  acid,  129 
Ammonium  carbonate  test  solu- 
tion, 1706 
Ammonium  carbonicum,  129 
Ammonium  caseinate,  1380,  1482 
Ammonium  chloratum,  131 
Ammonium  chloratum  ferratum, 
1533 

Ammonium  ehloraurate,  1505 
Ammoniumchlorid,  131 
Ammonium  chloride,  131 
Ammonium  chloride,  mixture  of, 
1804 

Ammonium  chloride   test  solution, 
1706 

Ammonium  chloride,  troches  of, 
1299 

Ammonium  citrate,  solution  of, 
704 

Ammonium  citrate,  stronger  solu- 
tion of,  1799 
Ammoniumcitratlosung,  704 
Ammonium  embelate,  1380,  1477 
Ammonium  embelicum,  1380 
Ammonium  formate,  1495 
Ammonium  glycyrrhizate,  596 
Ammonium  hydrochloratum,  131 
Ammonium  hydrogen  carbonate, 
129 

Ammonium  lehthyol-sulphonate, 
1522 

Ammonium  iodide,  133 
Ammonium  iodide,  liniment  of, 
1798 

Ammonium  jodatum,  133 
Ammonium  metaborate,  1380 
Ammonium  molybdate,  1729 
Ammonium  molybdate  test  solu- 
tion, 1706 
Ammonium  muriate,  131 
Ammonium  muriatieum,  131 
Ammonium  nitrate,  1380 
Ammonium  oxalate,  1729 
Ammonium  oxalate    test  solution, 
1706 

Ammonium  persulphate,  70,  1381, 
1607 

Ammonium  phosphate,  135 
Ammonium  phosphoricum,  135 
Ammonium  picrate,  1614 
Ammonium  purpurate,  1573 
Ammoniumsalicylat,  136 
Ammonium  salicylate,  136 
Ammonium  salicylicum,  136 
Ammonium  salts,  tests  for,  1734 
Ammonium  succinate,  1663 
Ammonium  sulphate,  1381,  1706 
Ammonium  sulphide  test  solution, 
1706 

Ammonium  sulphite,  1664 
Ammonium  sulphuricum,  1381 
Ammonium  thiocyanate,  1729 
Ammonium  urate,  1381 
Ammonium  valerate,  136 
Ammoniumvalerianat,  136 
Ammonium  valerianate,  136 
Ammonium  valerianate  and  qui- 
nine, elixir  of,  1783 
Ammonium  valerianate,  elixir  of, 

1783 
Ammonol,  1381 

Ampelodesma  tenax  (note),  448 
Ampeloppis  quinquefolia,  1694 
Amome  en  grappe  (note),  298 
AmomI  uva  (note),  298 
Amomum  angustlfolium  (note), 
298 

Amomum  cardamomum,  298 

(note),  299 
Amomum  curcuma,  1469 
Amomum  grana    paradisl  (note), 

299 

Amomum  granum  paradisl  (note), 

299 
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Amomum  maximum  (note),  298 
Amomum  melegueta,  299 
Amomum  racemosum  (note),  298 
Amomum  repens,  299 
Amomum  subulatum  (note),  298 
Amomum  xanthoides  (note),  299 
Amomum  zingiber,  1362 
Amoniaco,  169 
Amoniaco  liquido,  169 
Amorphous  aconitine,  89 
Amorphous  amygdalin,  690 
Amorphous  hyoscyamine,  648 
Amorphous  phosphorus,  934 
Amorphous  precipitated  antimony 

sulphide,  155 
Amorphous  quinine,  1443 
Amra  whatti  gum  (note),  4 
Amrad  gum,  4  (note),  1510  (note) 
Amygdala  amara,  137 
Amygdala  dulcis.  138 
Amygdalae  amara,  137 
Amygdalae  dulces,  138 
Amygdalin,  137 
Amygdalin,  amorphous,  690 
Amygdaline  soap,  1089 
Amygdalus  amara,  137 
Amygdalus  communis,  137 
Amygdalus  dulcis,  137 
Amygdalus  fragilis,  137 
Amygdalus  persica,  1005 
Amygdophenin,  1381 
Amyl  acetate,  1382,  1497 
Amyl  alcohol,  1174,  1381,  1706 
Amyl  hydride,  1383 
Amyl  nitrate,  139 
Amyl  nitris,  139 
Amyl  nitrite,  139 
Amyl  nitrite,  assay,  141 
Amyl  nitrite,  tertiary,  140 
Amyl  salicylate,  1382 
Amyl  valerate,  1382,  1497 
Amyl  valerianate,  1497 
Amylaceous  ipecac  (note),  671 
Amyl-acetic  ester,  1497 
Amyla?ther  nitrosus,  139 
Amylamine  chloride,  1382 
Amylamine  hydrochloride,  1382 
Amyldichloramine,  1382 
Amylene,  1382 

Amylene     AB.  hydrochloride, 
1661 

Amylene  chloral,  1383,  1444 
Amylene  hydroxide,  1383 
Amyli  iodidum  (note),  666 
Amylic  alcohol,  1381,  1729 
Amylinitrit,  139 
Amylis  nitris,  139 
Amylium  nitrosum,  139 
Amylodextrin,  143 
Amyloform,  1383 
Amylo-nitrous  ether,  139 
Amylopsin,  911,  1518 
Amylum,  142 

Amylum  iodatnm   (note),  666 
Amylum  tritici,  142 
Amylum  zese,  142 
Amyl-valerlc  ester,  1497 
Amyrin,  1510 
Amyris  carana,  1431 
Amyris  gileadensis,  1405 
Amyris  kataf,  799 
Amyris  tomentosa,  1666 
Amytin,  1383 
Amytoles,  1383 
Anabsinthin,  1366 
Anaeahuile  wood,  1383 
Anacardic  acid,  1384,  1645 
Anacardium,  1384 
Anaeardium  occidentale,  1384 
Anace,  145 

Anacyclus  officinarum,  1028 
Anaeyclus  pyrethrum,  1028 
Anaesthesln,  1384 
Ana:sthesin  hydrochloride,  1384 
Anaesthetic  compounds,  chlori- 
nated, 1446 


Anaesthetic  mixture,  Schleich's, 
1645 

Anagallis,  1384 

Anagallis  arvensis,  1384 

Anagallis  caerulea,  1384 

Anagyrine,  1384 

Anagyris,  1384 

Anagyris  feetida,  1384 

Analgen,  1384 

Analg&sine,  156 

Analonidine,  1386 

Anamirta  cocculus,  1451 

Anamirta  paniculata,  942,  1451 

Anamirtin,  943 

Ananas  sativa,  1615 

Ananassa  sativa,  1615 

Anaphalis  margaritacea,  1505 

Anarcotine,  898 

Anasin,  1385 

Anchietea,  1385 

Anchietea  salutaris,  1385 

Anchietine,  1385 

Anchusa,  1385 

Anchusa  italica,  1S85 

Anchusa  officinalis,  1385 

Anchusa  tinctoria,  1374 

Anchusic  acid,  1374 

Anchusin,  1374 

Anda  brasiliensis,  1585 

Anda  gomesii,  1585 

Anda,  oil  of,  1585 

Anderson's  Scots  pills  (note),  953 

Andicus  pentaphyllus,  1585 

Andira  anthelmintics,  1423 

Andira  inermis,  1423 

Andira  retusa,  1423 

Andirin,  1423 

Andornkraut,  766 

Andrographis,  1385 

Andrographis,  concentrated  solu- 
tion of,  1385 

Andrographis,  infusion  of,  1385 

Andrographis  paniculata,  321 
(note),  1385 

Andrographis,  tincture  of,  1385 

Andromeda,  1385 

Andromeda  arborea,  1385 

Andromeda  japonica,  1385 

Andromeda  racemosa,  "1385 

Andrometoxin,  1385 

Andropogon  annulatus  (note), 
764 

Andropogon  arundinaceus,  1659 
Andropogon  calamus,  1589 
Andropogon  citratus,  1589 
Andropogon  iwarancusa,  1589 
Andropogon  martini,  1589 
Andropogon  nardus,  1586,  1606 
Andropogon  schaenanthus,  1589, 
1606 

Andropogon  sorghum,  1659 
Anemone  camphor,  1623,  1029 
Anemone  ludoviciana,  1623 
Anemone  nemorosa,  1623 
Anemone  nuttalliana,  1623 
Anemone  patens,  1623 
Anemone  pratensis,  1623 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  1623 
Anemone  quinquefolia,  1623 
Anemonlc  acid,  1623,  1629 
Anemonin,  1623,  1629 
Anemoninic  acid,  1623 
Anemopsis  californica,  1518 
Anesln,  1385 
Aneson,  1385 
A  leth,  145 
Anethi  fructus,  145 
Anethol,  147,  814,  833,  846,  1526 
Anethum  fceniculum,  568 
Anethum  graveolens,  833 
Aneys,  145 

Angelic  acid,  147,  196,  1209,  1386 
Angelic  ester   of   isobutyl,  isamyl, 

hexyl  alcohols,  834 
Angelica,  1385 
Angelica  anomala,  1386 


Angelica  archangelica,  1385,  1689 
Angelica  atropurpurea,  1385 
Angelica,  oil  of,  1386 
Angelica  refracta,  1386 
Angelica  root,  fluidextract  of,  1793 
Angelica  tree,  1346,  1394 
Angelicic  acid,  1386 
Angico  gum   (note),  4 
Angophora  intermedia,  683 
Angostura  bark,  415 
Angostura  cusparia,  416 
Angosturine,  416 
Angraecum,  1386 
Angraecum  fragrans,  1386 
Angusa-kema,  207 
Angustura,  415 
Angusturaaufguss,  654 
Angustura  bark,  415 
Angustura  barks,  false  (note), 
417 

Angustura  braziliensia  (note),  417 
Angusturarinde,  415 
Angusture,  415 
Angusture  vraie,  415 
Anhalamine,  1386 
Anhaline,  1387 

Anhalonidinse  hydrochloridum, 
1386 

Anhaloninae  hydrochloridum,  1386 
Anhalonine,  1386 
Anhalonium,  1386 
Anhalonium  fissuratum,  1386 
Anhalonium  jourdauianum,  1386 
Anhalonium  prlsmaticum,  1386 
Anhalonnine,  1386 
Anhidrido  arsenioso,  197 
Anhydro-gluco-chloral,  1445 
Anhydromethylene-citric  acid, 
1515 

Anhydro-orthosulphamidebenzoic 

acid,  235 
Anhydrotimboin,  1677 
Anhydrous  alcohol,  106 
Anhydrous  arsenide  of  soda,  1128 
Anhydrous  chloral,  322 
Anhydrous  chromic  acid,  334 
Anhydrous  sodium  phosphate, 

1153 

Anhydrous  wool-fat,  95 
Anice,  145 

Anidride  arseniosa,  197 
Anidride  cromica,  334 
Anilina,  1387 
Aniline,  1387,  1706 
Aniline-black,  1388 
Aniline-blue,  1388 
Aniline  camphorate,  1389 
Aniline  oil,  1388 
Aniline  red,  1460 
Aniline  sulphate,  1389 
Anilipyrine,  1389 
Animal  charcoal,  292 
Animal  diastase,  1518 
Animal  fats,  solid,  807 
Animal  oil,  132 
Animal  oil  soda  soap,  1091 
Animal  oils,  marine,  807 
Animal  oleins,  807 
Animal  quinoidine,  1037 
Animal  soap,  1092 
Anlme\  1389 
Aniodol,  1390 
Anis,  145 
Anis  vert,  145 

Anisated  powder  of  rhubarb  and 

magnesia,  1810 
Anise,  145 

Anise  bark,  oil  of,  1585 

Anise,  elixir  of,  1783 

Anise,  oil  of,  833 

Anise  powder,  compound,  1810 

Anise,  spirit  of,  1172 

Anise,  star,  833 

Anise  water,  17 1 

Aniseed,  145 

Aniseed  cordial,  1783 
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Aniseed,  star,  146 

Anisgeist,  1172 

Anisi  fructus,  145 

Anisic  acid,  834 

Anisic  aldehyde,  834 

Anisodus,  1390 

Anisodus  luridus,  1390 

Anisol,  833 

Anison,  145 

Anissame,  145 

Anisuni,  145 

Anisum  vuigare,  145 

Aniswasser,  174 

Annam  cinnamon,  364 

Annatto,  1390 

Annatto,  tincture  of,  1390 

Annelides,  611 

Annidalin,  1251 

Annis  de  Sib£rie,  146 

Annotta,  1390 

Anny,  145 

Annyle,  145 

Anodyne,  Hoffmann's.  1164 
Anodyne  liniment,  697 
Anodynlne,  156 
Anogeissus  latifolia,  4  (note), 

1510 
Anona,  1390 
Anona  muriatica,  1390 
Anona  palustris,  1390 
Anona  spinescens,  1390 
Anona  squamosa,  1390 
Ant,  1494 

Antacrid  tincture,  1817 
Anthemen,  834 
Anthemene,  147 
Anthemidic  acid,  1464 
Anthemidine,  1404 
Anthemidls  Cores,  146 
Anthemis,  146 

Anthemis  arvensls,  147,  772 
Anthemis  cotula,  146,  1464 
Anthemis  nobilis,  146,  1605 
Anthemis  parthenoides,  147 
Anthemis  pyrethrum.  146,  1028 
Anthemis  tinctoria,  146 
Anthesterin,  147 
Anthion,  1620 
Anthozoa,  1459 
Anthracene,  115 
Anthracite  coal,  292 
Anthraglucosennin,  1113 
Anthraglucosides,  1064 
Anthrakokali,  1390 
Anthranilic  acid,  835,  1529 
Anthrapurpurine-diacetate,  1624 
Anthrarobin,  1390 
Anthrarobin,  glycerite  of,  1390 
Anthrarobin,  solution  of,  1390 
Anthrarobins,  336 
Anthriscus,  1390 
Anthriscus  cerefolium,  1390 
Anthriticine,  1615 
Anthro-arobin,  1390 
Anthydro-ecgonine,  370 
Antiarigenin,  1391,  1397 
Antiarin,  1390,  1397 
Antiarls  toxicaria,  1390,  1397 
Antiarthrin,  1639 
Antibilious  pills,  954 
Antichlor,  1159 
Antidlphtheric  serum,  1117 
Antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  506 
Antidotum  arsenicl,  506 
Antidyspeptic  pills,  1807 
Antifebrjn,  8 
Antifebrina,  8 
Antihydropin,  1391 
Antihypo,  1620 
Antllope  dorcus  (note),  793 
Antimoine,  152 
Antimoine  cm,  1391 
Antimoine  diaphor^tique  lave1, 
1391 

Antimoine  sulfure",  1391 
Antlmon,  152 


Antlmonate  of  antimony,  152 
Antimonates,  153 
Antimonia,  152 
Antimonial  lead,  153 
Antimonial  plaster  (note),  1136 
Antimonial  powder,  1022 
Antimonial  powder  of  the  London 

College,  1022 
Antimonial  wine,  1335 
Antimonic  acid,  153 
Antimonic  oxide,  153 
Antimonii  et  potassii  tartras,  147 
Antimonii  iodidum,  1391 
Antimonii  oxidum,  151 
Antimonii  oxysulphuretum,  154 
Antimonii  potassio-tartras,  147 
Antimonii  sulphidum,  1391 
Antimonii  sulphidum  purificatum, 

153 

Antimonii  sulphuretum  aureum, 
154 

Antlmonio,  152 
Antlmonio  crudo,  1391 
Antimonious  oxide,  151 
Antimonious  sulphide,  153 
Antimonites,  153 
Antimonium,  152 
Antimonium   crudum,  1391 
Antimonium   diaphoreticum,  1391 
Antimonium   nigrum,  1391 
Antimonium   nigrum  purificatum, 
153 

Antimonium   sulphuratum,  154 
Antimonium   tartaratum,  147 
Antimonium   taytarlzatum,  147 
Antimonous  acid,  153 
Antimonoxyd,  151 
Antimony,  152 

Antimony  and  potassium  tartrate, 
147 

Antimony  antlmonate,  152 
Antimony  arsenate,  1391 
Antimony  ash,  152 
Antimony,  compound  pills  of 

(note),  958 
Antimony  crocus,  1391 
Antimony,  diaphoretic,  1391 
Antimony,  flowers  of,  153 
Antimony  glass,  1391 
Antimony  iodide,  1391 
Antimony  ore,  1391 
Antimony  pentoxide,  153 
Antimony  regulus,  153 
Antimony  sulphide,  1391 
Antimony  sulphide,  amorphous 

precipitated,  155 
Antimony  sulphide,  golden,  155 
Antimony  tartrate,  148 
Antimony,  tartarated,  147 
Antimony  teriodide,  1391 
Antimony,  tests  for,  1734 
Antimony  tetroxide,  153 
Antimony  trichloride,  1392 
Antimony  triiodide,  1391 
Antimony  trioxide,  151.  153 
Antimony  trisulphide.  1391 
Antimony,  wine  of,  1335 
Antinervin,  1392 
Antlnervine,  1639 
Antineuralgic  pills,  1807 
Antinonnin,  1392 
Antlnosine,  1582 
Antiperiodic  pills,  1807 
Antiperiodlc  tincture,  1817 
Antipest  serum  (note),  1123 
Antipirina,  156 
Antipyonin,  1653 
Antlpyrin,  156 
Antipyrina,  156 
Antlpyrinaj  acetyl-salicylas, 

1367 
Antipyrine,  156 
Antipyrine  benzoate.  1392 
Antipyrine  mandelate.  1685 
Antipyrine  resorcylate,  1629 
Antipyrine  salicyl-acetate,  1620 


Antipyrine  salicylate,  1639 
Antipyrine  tannate,  1392 
Antipyryl  urea,  1624 
Antirrhinic  acid,  424 
Antirrhinum  linaria,  1549 
Antiseptic,  alkaline,  1799 
Antiseptic  catgut   (note),  850 
Antiseptic  powder,  soluble,  1809 
Antiseptic  solution,  704 
Antisepsin,  1392 
Antiseptin,  1392 
Antiseptische  losung,  704 
Antiseptol,  1392 
Antispasmin,  1392 
Antistreptococcus  serum  (note), 
1123 

Antitetanic  serum   (note),  1122 
Antithermin,  1392 
Antitoxic  serums,  dried,  1120 
Antitoxin,  plague   (note),  1123 
Antitoxin,  streptococcus  (note), 
1123 

Antitoxin,  tetanus  (note),  1122 
Antitoxin,  tubercle  (note),  1122 
Antitoxins,  concentrated,  1120 
Antitoxins,  dried,  1120 
Antitoxins,  standardizing  and  test 

ing,  1119 
Antitubercle  serum  (note),  1122 
Antitussin,  1392,  1494 
Antonskraut,  1478 
Ants,  spirit  of,  1812 
Anusol,  1392 
Anytin,  1393 
Anytoles,  1393 

Aperitive  saffron  of  Mars  (note), 
506 

Apfelsinenschalen,  217 
Apfelslnenschalen-conserve   ( note), 
392 

Apfelsinenehalenol,  834 
Apfelsinenschaleutinktur,  1255 
Aphyllon  uniflorum,  1596 
Apiol,  815,  1393  . 
Apiolaldehyde,  1393 
Apiolic  acid,  1393 
Apion,  1393 

Apis  adansonil  (note),  307 
Apis  caffra  (note),  307 
Apis  dorsata  (note),  307 
Apis  fasciata  (note),  307 
Apis  florea  (note),  307 
Apis  indica  (note),  307 
Apis  mellifera,  307,  773 
Apis  melliflca,  307 
Apis  scutellata  (note),  307 
Apis  unicolor  (note),  307 
Apium,  1393 
Apium  graveolens,  1893 
Apium  nodiflorum,  1393 
Apium  petroselinum,  1393 
Aplopappus,  1394 
Aplopappus  baylahuen,  1394 
Aplopappus  discoideus,  1472 
Apoatropine,  227 
Apocodeine,  378 

Apocodeine  hydrochloride,  378, 

1394 
Apocynei'n,  158 
Apocynin,  158 
Apocynin.  commercial,  159 
Apocynteine,  159 
Apocynum,  158 

Apocynum  androsaemlfolium,  158 
Apocynum  cannabinum,  158 
Apocynum,  fluidextract  of,  526 
Apocynum  venetum,  159 
Apodieinchonine,  352 
Apodiquinidlne,  352 
Apollinaris  water,  166 
Apolysin,  1394 

Apomorphina?  hydrocbloras,  159 
Apomorphlnse  bydrochloridum.  159 
Apomorphine,  894 
Apimorphine  hydrochlorate,  159 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride,  159 
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Apomorphine,  hypodermic  injection 
of,  658 

Apomorphinhydroehlorid,  159 
Apomorphinum  hydrochloricum, 
159 

Aponarceine  (note),  897 
Apo-pseudaconitine,  88 
Apoquinamine,  350 
Aporetin,  1064 

Apothecaries'  or  wine  measure, 
1744 

Apothecaries'  weight,  1743 
Apotheme,  459 

Apozeme  d'ecorce  de  racine  de 

grenadier,  422 
Apozemes,  650 
Apple  essence,  1497 
Apple  of  Peru,  1182 
Apple  of  Sodom,  1655 
Apple  oil,  1497 
Apple  tree  juice  (note),  683 
Apple  whisky,  1174 
Apples,  ferrated  extract  of,  1793 
Approximate  measurements,  1748 
Apricot  essence,  1497 
Apricot  gum,  7 
Apricot  seeds,  oil  of,  832 
Apyonin,  1388 
Aqua,  161 

Aqua  acidi  carbonici,  168 

Aqua  acidula  simplicior,  168 

Aqua  ammonias,  169 

Aqua  ammonifB  fortior,  171 

Aqua  amygdalae  amarae,  173 

Aqua  amygdalarum  amararum,  173 

Aqua  anethi,  174 

Aqua  anisi,  174 

Aqua  aurantii  floris,  174 

Aqua  aurantii  riorum,  174 

Aqua  aurantii  riorum  fortior,  175 

Aqua  calcarias,  706 

Aqua  calcarias  ustae,  706 

Aqua  calcis,  706 

Aqua  camphoras,  175 

Aqua  camphorata,  175 

Aqua  carui,  176 

Aqua  carvi,  176 

Aqua  cblorata,  709 

Aqua  chlori,  709 

Aqua  chlorini,  709 

Aqua  chloroformi,  176 

Aqua  cinnamomi,  176 

Aqua  creosoti,  176 

Aqua  destillata,  177 

Aqua  fit  rum  napbae,  174 

Aqua  fluvialis,  162 

Aqua  foeniculi,  178 

Aqua  fontana,  162 

Aqua  fortis,  49 

Aqua  hamamelidis,  178 

Aqua  hydrogenii  dioxidl,  178 

Aqua  laurocerasi,  181 

Aqua  luciae,  1089 

Aqua  menthae  piperita,  182 

Aqua  menthae  viridis,  182 

Aqua  mercurialis  nigra,  749 

Aqua  nigra,  749 

Aqua  oxymuriatica,  709 

Aqua  phagedaenica,  619 

Aqua  phagedaenica  flava,  749,  1803 

Aqua  phagedaenica  nigra,  749,  1803 

Aqua  pimentae,  182 

Aqua  plumbi,  730 

Aqua  regia,  55 

Aqua-regis,  55 

Aqua  rosae,  182 

Aqua  rosae  fortior,  183 

Aqua  sambuci,  183 

Aqua  sappharina,  413 

Aqua  saturnina,  730 

Aqua  sedativa,  1782 

Aquas,  184 

Aquas  destillatas,  184 

Aquas  stillatitias,  184 

Aqueous  tincture  of  rhubarb,  1819 

Aquilegia,  1394 


Aquilegia   vulgaris,  1394 
Aquilegine,  1394 
Arabian  myrrh   (note),  800 
Arabian  myrrh  of  Dymock  (note), 
800 

Arabic  acid,  5 
Arabin,  5,  1408 
Arabin  sugar,  5 
Arabinol  pentanitrate,  1580 
Arabinon,  4,  1072 
Arabinose,  4,  1072,  1295 
Arabisches  gummi,  1 
Aracati  jaborandi,  948 
Arachidic  acid,  863,  1506 
Arachis  hypogasa,  1506 
Arachnolysin,  1660 
Arab,  770 
Aralia,  1394 

Aralia  californica,  1394 
Aralia  ginseng,  1602 
Aralia  hispida,  1394 
Aralia  nudicaulis,  1394 
Aralia  racemosa,  1394 
Aralia  racemosa,  fiuidextract  of, 
1794 

Aralia  spinosa,  1347,  1394 

Araliene,  1394 

Araliin,  1394 

Araliretin,  1395 

Araroba,  187,  335 

Araucaria  dombeyi,  1248 

Arbol  de  la  cera  (note),  310 

Arbor  alba  minor,  837 

Arbor  vitas,  1676 

Arbre  a  suif,  1575 

Arbutin,  321,  1320,  1321  (note), 

1465,  1478,  1630 
Arbutus  uva-ursi,  1320 
Arcanson,  1050 
Arcanum  duplicatum,  1016 
Archangelica  officinalis,  1385,  1689 
Archidendron,  1395 
Archidendron   vaillantii,  1395 
Archil  extract,  1552 
Arctium  lappa,  689 
Arctium  tomentosum,  689 
Arctostaphylos  arguta,  1320 
Arctostaphylos  glauca,  1320 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  1319 
Arctotis  schimperi,  1701 
Arctuvine,  1320 

Ardent  spirits  of  commerce,  104 

Areca  catechu,  1395,  1436 

Areca  nut,  1395 

Arecaidine,  1395 

Arecaine,  1395 

Arecoline,  1395 

Arecollne   hydrobromide,  1395 

Arekane,  1395 

Arekaniisse,  1395 

Arenarla  rubra,  1678 

Arenga  saccbarifera,  1637 

Argel,  1110 

Argemone,  1395 

Argemone,  1395 

Argemone  mexicana,  1395 

Argemonine,  1396 

Argent,  193 

Argent  raffing,  193 

Argentamin,  1396 

Argenti  acetas,  1647 

Argent!  ammonii-chloridum,  1647 

Argenti  chloridum,  1647 

Argenti  citras,  1647 

Argenti  cyanidum,  187 

Argenti  fluoridum,  1647 

Argenti  iodidum,  1647 

Argenti  lactas,  1647 

Argenti  nitras,  3  88 

Argenti  nitras  dilutus,  192 

Argenti  nitras  fusus,  190 

Argenti  nitras  induratus,  190 

Argenti  nitras  mitigatus,  192 

Argenti  oxidum,  192 

Argenti  phenolsulphonas,  1648 

Argenti  phosphas,  1648 


Argenti  quinaseptolas,  1648 
Argenti  thiohydrocarburo-sulpho- 

nas,  1648 
Argentic  oxide,  192 
Argentic  nucleinate,  1583 
Argentic  vitellin,  1649 
Argentine  flowers  of  antimony,  153 
Argento,  193 
Argentol,  1648 
Argentum,  193 
Argentum  casein,  1396 
Argentum  chlorato-ammonium, 

1647 

Argentum  colloidale,  1648 
Argentum  cyanatum,  187 
Argentum  nitricum  crystallisatum, 
188 

Argentum  nitricum  cum  kalio  ni- 

trico,  192 
Argentum  nitricum  fusum,  190 
Argentum  oxydatum,  192 
Argentum  puriflcatum,  193 
Argentum  solubile,  1648 
Argentum  vivum,  633 
Argilla  ferruginea,  1418 
Argilla  hydrata,  123 
Argilla  pura,  123 
Arginine,  1554 
Argol,  83,  985 
Argonin,  1396 
Arguel,  1110 
Argyrol,  1396,  1649 
Arhebl,  1396 
Aricine,  350 

Arisaema  triphyllum,  1399 
Aristic  acid,  1116 
Aristidic  acid,  1116 
Aristinic  acid  (note),  1116 
Aristochin,  1396 
Aristol,  1251 

Aristol  ointment  (note),  1252 
Arlstolic  acid,  1116 
Aristolin,  1116 
Aristolochia,  1396 
Aristolochia  anguicida,  1115 
Aristolochia  argentina,  1115 
Aristolochia  bracteata,  1116 

(note),  1396 
Aristolochia  brasiliensis,  1115 
Aristolochia  clematitis,  1115 
Aristolochia,  concentrated  solution 

of,  1396 

Aristolochia  cymbifera,  1115,  1507 
Aristolochia  fcetida,  1115 
Aristolochia  fragrantissima,  1507 
Aristolochia  geminiflora,  1507, 
Aristolochia  grandiflora,  1507 
Aristolochia  hastata,  1115 
Aristolochia  indica,  1115,  1396 
Aristolochia  longa,  1115 
Aristolochia  macroura,  1115 
Aristolochia  maxima,  1115,  1507 
Aristolochia  pentandra,  1507 
Aristolochia  pistolochia,  1115 
Aristolochia  reticulata,  1115 
Aristolochia  rotunda,  1115,  1672 
Aristolochia  sagittata,  1115 
Aristolochia  sempervirens,  1115 
Aristolochia  serpentaria,  1114 
Aristolochia,  tincture  of.  1396 
Aristolochia  trilobata,  1115 
Aristolochine,  1116,  1420 
Aristolum,  1251 
Aristoquin,  1396 
Aristoquinine,  1396 
Armeria  vulgaris,  1396 
Armoracia,  194 
Armoracia  sativa,  194 
Armoraclas  radix,  194 
Arnica,  195,  409 
Arnica  flowers,  195 
Arnica  flowers,  fiuidextract  of, 
1794 

Arnica  flowers,  tincture  of,  1253 
Arnica  montana,  195 
Arnica  plaster  (note),  436 
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Arnica  rhizome,  195 
Arnica  root,  195 
Arnica  root,  extract  of  (note) 
467 

Arnica  root,  fluidextract  of  (note), 
524 

Arnica  root,  oil  of,  815 
Arnica  root,  tincture  of,  1254 
Arnicas  flores,  195 
Amies  rhizoma,  195 
Arnicin,  196 
Arnicine,  196 
Arnika,  195 
Arnikabliithen,  195 
Arnikatinktur,  1253 
Arnikawurzel,  195 
Arnotta,  1390 
Aromadendrin.  684 
Aromatic  camphor  mixture,  1804 
Aromatic  confection  (note),  391 
Aromatic  elixir,  433 
Aromatic  elixir  of  eriodictyon, 
1786 

Aromatic  elixir  of  glycyrrhiza, 
1787 

Aromatic  elixir  of  licorice,  1787 
Aromatic  elixir  of  yerba  santa, 
1786 

Aromatic  fluidextract,  527 
Aromatic  fluidextract  of  cascara 

sagrada,  556 
Aromatic  fluidextract  of  yerba 

santa  (note),  539 
Aromatic  liquid  pepsin,  1801 
Aromatic  pepsin,  1806 
Aromatic  plaster,  1792 
Aromatic  powder,  1023 
Aromatic  powder  of  chalk,  1024, 

1809 

Aromatic  powder  of  chalk  with 

opium,  1024,  1809 
Aromatic  solution  of  pepsin,  1801 
Aromatic  spirit,  1812 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1171 
Aromatic  sugar   (note),  1023 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  75 
Aromatic  syrup,  1220 
Aromatic  syrup  of  blackberry,  1068 

(note),  1816 
Aromatic  syrup  of  cascara,  1222 
Aromatic  syrup  of  eriodictyon, 

1814 

Aromatic  syrup  of  galls  (note), 
574 

Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  1232 
Aromatic  syrup  of  senna,  1816 
Aromatic  syrup  of  yerba  santa, 
1814 

Aromatic  tincture,  1817 
Aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
1285 

Aromatic  vinegar,  1781 
Aromatic  wine,  1396 
Aromatic  wine  of  coca,  1821 
Aromatic  wine  of  erytbroxylon, 
1821 

Aromatisehe  latwerge    (note>,  391 
Aromatische  rhabarbertlnktur, 
1285 

Aromatischer  amerikanischfanl- 

baumrindensirup,  1222 
Aromatischer  ammoniakgeist,  1171 
Aromatischer  sirup,  1220 
Aromatisches  elixir,  433 
Aromatisches  pulver,  1023 
Aromatisches  wein,  1396 
Aromatized  iodoform,  1798 
Arrack,  104 
Arrayan,  1483 
Arrhenal,  1651 
Arrowmehl,  1560 
Arrow  poisons,  1397 
Arrowroot,  1560 

Arrowroot  de  la  JamaTque,  1560 
Arrow  wood,  1334 
Arruda  brava,  946 


Arruda  do  mato,  946 
Arsen,  206 

Arsenate  of  ammonia,  1380 
Arsenate  of  iron,  syrup  of,  1814 
Arsenhemol,  1513 
Arseni  iodidum,  196 
Arseni  trioxidum,  197 
Arsenias  natricus,  1127 
Arsenias  sodicus,  1127 
Arseniate  de  fer,  491 
Arseniate  de  soude,  1127 
Arseniate  de  soude  dess6che\  1128 
Arseniate  ferreux,  491 
Arseniate  of  iron,  491 
Arseniate  of  soda,  1127 
Arseniato  bisodico,  1127 
Arseniato  de  hierro,  491 
Arseniato  ferroso-ferrico,  491 
Arseniato  sodico,  1127 
Arsenic,  197,  206 
Arsenic  antidote,  506 
Arsenic  blanc,  197 
Arsenic  bromide   (note),  704 
Arsenic  disulphide,  1629 
Arsenic  iodide,  196 
Arsenic  test,  Bettendorf's,  1707 
Arsenic  test,  Fleitmann's,  204 
Arsenic  test,  Fresenius  and  Babo, 
203 

Arsenic  test,  Fyfe's,  203 
Arsenic  test,  Graham's,  203 
Arsenic  test,  Gutzelt's,  205 
Arsenic  test,  Marsh's,  204 
Arsenic  test,  modified  Gutzeit'e, 

205,  1707 
Arsenic  test,  Eeinsch's,  203 
Arsenic  trioxide,  197 
Arsenic  trioxide,  detection  of,  202 
Arsenic,  white,  197 
Arsenical  iron,  198 
Arsenical  paste,  200 
Arsenical  paste  of  Frere  Come, 

200 

Arsenical  poisoning,  200 

Arsenical  solution,  730 

Arsenical  solution,  Pearson's,  1127 

Arsenichte  saure,  197 

Arsenici  iodidum,  197 

Arsenico,  206 

Arsenico  bianco,  197 

Arsenicum,  206 

Arsenicum  album,  197 

Arsenicum  jodatum,  197 

Arsenigesaure,  197 

Arsenii  iodidum,  197 

Arsenik,  197,  206 

Arsenik  jodiir,  197 

Arsenious  acid,  197 

Arsenious  anhydride,  197 

Arsenious  iodide,  197 

Arsenious  oxide,  197 

Arsenium,  206 

Arsenium,  test  for,  1735 

Arsenopyrite.  197,  515 

Arsenous  acid,  197 

Arsenous  acid,  solution  of,  701 

Arsenous  anhydride,  197 

Arsenous  iodide,  196 

Arsenous  oxide,  197 

Arsensaure  natronlosung,  737 

Arsensaures  eisen,  491 

Arsensaures  eisenoxydul.  491 

Arsensaures  natron,  1127 

Arsentrijodid,  197 

Arsenum,  206 

Art  of  prescribing  medicines,  1739 
Artabotrys,  1399 
Artabotrys  hamatus,  1399 
Artabotrys  odoratissimus,  1399 
Artanthe  elongata,  771 
Artanthic  acid,  772 
Artar  root,  1347,  1399 
Artarine,  1347 
Artemisia  abrotanum,  1366 
Artemisia  absinthium,  1366 
Artemisia  cblnensis,  1366,  1572 


Artemisia  cina,  1084 
Artemisia  frigida,  1399 
Artemisia  gallica  (note),  1084 
Artemisia  glomerata,  1084 
Artemisia  herba-alba   (note),  1084 
Artemisia  indica,  1366,  1572 
Artemisia  judaica,  1084 
Artemisia  ludoviciana,  1366 
Artemisia  maritima,  1084 
Artemisia  moxa,  1572 
Artemisia  pauciflora,  1084 
Artemisia  pontica,  1366 
Artemisia  ramosa,  1084 
Artemisia  sieberi,  1084 
Artemisia  vulgaris,  1366,  1572 
Artemisin,  1085 
Arthanite,  1470 
Arthanitin,  1470 

Articles  employed  in  chemical  test- 
ing  and   test   solutions   of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  1729 
Artificial  bone  black,  296 
Artificial  camphor,  276,  878 
Artificial  caoutchouc,  1430 
Artificial  Carlsbad  salt,  1811 
Artificial  Carlsbad  salt,  effer- 
vescent, 1810 
Artificial  Cheltenham  salt,  1442 
Artificial  gum  (note),  143,  1694 
Artificial  Kissingen  salt,  1811 
Artificial  Kissingen  salt,  efferves- 
cent, 1811 
Artificial  musk,  1575 
Artificial  nitre-beds,  1101 
Artificial  oil  of  bitter  almond,  229, 

830  (note),  1580 
Artificial  oil  of  wintergreen,  778 
Artificial  orpiment,  1596 
Artificial  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
1391 

Artificial  Vichy  salt,  1811 
Artificial  Vichy  salt,  effervescent, 
1811 

Artificial  Vichy  salt  with  lithium, 

effervescent,  1811 
Artocarpus  incisa,  1561 
Arum,  1399 

Arum  esculentum,  1399,  1561 
Arum  italicum,  1399 
Arum  maculatum,  1399 
Arum  triphyllum,  1399 
Asa  dulcis,  231 
Asa  fcetida,  207 
Asafetida,  207,  1056 
Asafetida,  emulsion  of,  445 
Asafetida   mixture,  445 
Asafetida,  pills  of,  954 
Asafetida,  purified,  209 
Asafetida,  syrup  of,  210 
Asafetida,  tincture  of,  1254 
Asafcetida,  207 

Asafcetida  amygdaloides.  209 

Asafcetida  emulsion,  445 

Asafoetida-pillen,  954 

Asagrasa  officinalis,  1327,  1636 

Asant,  207 

Asanttinktur,  1254 

Asaprol,  1365 

Asarabacca,  1399 

Asaresino-tannol,  209 

Asaret  du  Canada,  1400 

Asarin,  1400 

Asarite,  1400 

Asarol,  772,  815 

Asaron,  1400 

Asarum,  1400 

Asarum  arifolium,  1400 

Asarum  camphor,  1400 

Asarum  canadense,  1400 

Asarum,  compound  syrup  of,  1813 

Asarum  europa-um,  1399,  1400 

Asarum  europseum,  oil  of,  815 

Asbestos,  1400 

Asbolin,  1400 

Asclepiade,  1691 

Asclepiadin,  1400 
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Asclepias,  1400 

Asclepias  contrayerva    (note),  678 
Asclepias  corntiti,  1400 
Asclepias  curassavica,  1400 
Asclepias,  fluid  extract  of,  1401 
Asclepias  incarnata,  1400 
Asclepias  officinale,  1400 
Asclepias  syriaca,  1400 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  1400 
Asclepias  vertieillata,  1400 
Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  1109,  1400, 

1691 
Asclepin,  1400 
Asclepion,  1400 
Aselline,  858 
Asepsin,  1392 
Aseptol,  1659 

Ashantee  pepper,  410  (note),  963 
Ash-colored  cantharis  (note),  284 
Asiatic  pills,  200 
Asimlna,  1401 
Asimina  triloba,  1401 
Aslminine,  1401 

Asparagin,  119,  139,  595,  1401 
Asparagin  mercury,  1564 
Asparagin-quecksilber,  1564 
Asparagus,  1401 
Asparagus  officinalis,  1401 
Asparamide,  119 
Aspartic  acid,  119 
Aspen,  European,  1079 
Aspen  tar,  968 
Asperge,  1401 
Aspergillus  oryzas,  1666 
Asphaltum,  1608 
Asphodelus,  1402 
Asphodelus   bulbosus,  1402 
Aspidin,  211 
Aspidinol,  212 
Aspldium,  210 

Aspldium  athamantieum,  210 
Aspidium  filix-mas,  210 
Aspldium  mildeanum,  210 
Aspidium,  oleoresin  of,  823 
Aspidium  rigida,  211 
Aspidosamine,  1402 
Aspidosperma,  1402 
Aspidosperma,  fluid  extract  of, 
1403 

Aspidospermatlne,  1402 
Aspirin,  1403 
Asplenium,  1403 

Asplenium  adiantum-nigrura,  1403 
Asplenium  filix-foemina,  211, 
1403 

Asplenium  scolopendrlum,  1645 

Asplenium  trichomanes,  1403 

Assa  fetida,  207 

Assacou,  1518 

Assafoetida,  207 

Assafoetida  disguinensls,  207 

Assay  by  Immiscible  solvents,  alka- 

loidal,  1727 
Assay  for  benzaldehyde  In  oil  of 

bitter  almond,  831 
Assay  for  clneol  in  oil  of  cajuput, 

837 

Assay  for  clneol  in  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus, 845 

Assay    for    clnnamic    aldehyde  in 

oil  of  cinnamon,  842 
Assay  for  cltral  in  oil  of  lemon, 

851 

Assay  for  eugenol  in  oil  of  cloves, 
840 

Assay  for  eugenol  in  oil  of  pimento, 
866 

Assay  for  hydrocyanic  acid  In  oil 

of  bitter  almond,  831 
Assay  for  iron  and  quinine  citrate, 

505 

Assay  for  Iron  and  strychnine  cit- 
rate, 502 

Assay  for  menthol  in  oil  of  pep- 
permint, 854 
Assay  for  oil  of  rose,  871 


Assay  for  santalol  in  oil  of  santal, 
874 

Assay  of  aconite,  92 

Assay  of  amyl  nitrite,  141 

Assay  of  belladonna  leaves,  228 

Assay  of  belladonna  plaster,  43S 

Assay  of  belladonna  root,  228 

Assay  of  benzaldehyde,  229 

Assay  of  cinchona,  357 

Assay  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  363 

Assay  of  coca,  371 

Assay  of  colchicum  corm,  382 

Assay  of  colchicum  seed,  383 

Assay  of  conium,  394 

Assay  of  ergot,  449 

Assay    of    extract    of  belladonna 

leaves,  470 
Assay    of    extract    of  colchicum 

corm,  472 
Assay   of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 

479 

Assay  of  extract  of  nux  vomica, 
482 

Assay  of  extract  of  opium,  484 
Assay  of  extract  of  physostigma, 
486 

Assay  of  extract  of  scopola,  488 
Assay   of  extract  of  stramonium, 
488 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  aconite, 
526 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna 

root,  528 
Assav  of  fluidextract  of  cinchona, 

533 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  coca,  534 
Assay  of  fluidextract  of  colchicum 
seed,  535 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  conium, 
536 

Assav  of  fluidextract  of  guarana, 
544 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  hydrastis, 

545 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  hyoscya- 
mus, 546 

Assav  of  fluidextract  of  Ipecac, 
546 

Assav  of  fluidextract  of  jaborandl, 

553 

Assay  of  fluidextract  of  nux  vom- 
ica, 550 

Assay  of  hydrastis,  644 

Assay  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  41 

Assay  of  hyoscyamus,  650 

Assay  of  iodine.  666 

Assay  of  ipecac,  674 

Assay  of  jalap,  678 

Assay  of  mercurial  ointment,  1310 

Assay  of  nux  vomica,  805 

Assay  of  oil  of  rosemary.  872 

Assay  of  oil  of  thyme,  884 

Assay  of  opium,  903 

Assay  of  opium,  Squibb's  method 
(note),  905 

Assay  of  opium,  Stevens's  method 
(note),  905 

Assay  of  pancreatin.  912 

Assay  of  pepsin,  921 

Assay  of  phenol,  928 

Assay  of  physostigma,  938 

Assay  of  pilocarpus,  948 

Assay  of  reduced  iron,  520 

Assay  of  scopola,  1106 

Assay  of  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
721 

Assay  of  solution  of  hydrogen  di- 
oxide, 179 
Assay  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  1170 
Assay  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
1166 

Assay  of  stramonium,  1184 
Assay  of  sulphurous  acid,  78 
Assay  of  tincture  of  aconite,  1252 
Assay    of   tincture   of  belladonna 
leaves,  1255 


Assay    of    tincture    of  cinchona, 
1261 

Assay    of    tincture    of  colchicum 

seed,  1263 
Assay    of    tincture    of  deodorized 

opium,  1282 
Assay    of    tincture    of  hydrastis, 

1270 

Assay  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus, 
1270 

Assay  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
1278 

Assay  of  tincture  of  opium, 
1279 

Assay  of  tincture  of  physostigma, 
1283 

Assay  of  tincture  of  stramonium, 
1287 

Assay  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
876 

Assaying  fluidextracts,  525 

Asse-fStide,  207 

Aster,  1403 

Aster  puniceus,  1403 

Asteracantha,  1403 

Asteracantha  longifolia,  1403, 

1520 
Asterol,  1403 
Asthma  weed,  747 
Astragalus  adseendens,  1294 
Astragalus  anisacanthus  (note), 

764 

Astragalus  aristatus,  1294 
Astragalus  bigelovii,  1553 
Astragalus  brachycalyx,  1294 
Astragalus  caryocarpus,  1553 
Astragalus  crassicarpus,  1553 
Astragalus  creticus,  1294 
Astragalus  drummondii,  1553 
Astragalus  gummifer,  1294 
Astragalus  heratensis,  1295 
Astragalus  hornii,  1553 
Astragalus  kurdicus,  1294 
Astragalus  leioclados,  1294 
Astragalus  massiliensis,  1294 
Astragalus  mieroeephalus,  1294 
Astragalus  mollissimus,  1553 
Astragalus  parnassl,  1295 
Astragalus  pycnocladus,  1294 
Astragalus  strobiliferus,  1294 
Astragalus  stromatodes,  1294 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  1294 
Astragalus  verus,  1294 
Astringent  and  escharotlc  mix- 
ture, 1803 
Astringent  lotion,  1803 
Astringent  wine,  1340 
Atees,  90 

Atherosperma,  1403 
Atherosperma  moschata  (note), 

797,  876,  1403 
Atherosperma  moschatum,  876, 

1403 

Atherospermine,  1404 
Athyrium  filix-fremina,  210,  1403 
Atls,  90 
Atlslne,  90 

Atkinson's  depilatory,  1596 
Atoxyl,  1404 

Atraphaxls  splnosa   (note),  764 

Atrolactyl-tropeine,  213 

Atropa  belladonna,  212,  215,  225, 

226,  645 
Atropa  mandragora,  1558 
Atropamine,  227 
Atropia,  212 
Atropic  acid,  1105,  1183 
Atropin,  212 
Atropina,  212 
Atropina?  sulphas,  215 
Atropine.  212,  227,  1183,  1390 
Atropine,  disks  of,  689 
Atropine  ointment,  1306 
Atropine,  oleate  of,  821 
Atropine  salicylate  (note),  215 
Atropine   sulphate,  215 
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Atropine  sulphate,  solution  of, 
705 

Atropinoleat,  821 

Atropinoleatsalbe,  1306 

Atropinpliittchen,  689 

Atropinsalbe,  1306 

Atropinsulfat,  215 

Atropinum,  212 

Atropinum   oleicum,  821 

Atropinum   santonicuni,  215 

Atropinum  sulfuricum,  215 

Atropyl-tropeine,  213 

Atroscine,  646,  1105 

Attaleh,  3 

Attar  of  rose,  870 

Aubergier's   syrup   of  laetucarium 

(note),  1229 
Aufgiisse,  650 
Augentrost,  1485 
Aunee,  1530 
Auramine,  1388 
Auramine   O,  1388 
Aurantiamarin,  219 
Aurantii  amari  cortex,  216 
Aurantii  cortex  Indicus,  216 
Aurantii  cortex  reeens,  216 
Aurantii  cortex  siccatus,  216 
Aurantii  dulcis  cortex,  217 
Aurantii  flores,  218 
Aurantii  oleum,  218 
Aurantii  pericarpium,  216 
Aurantium  olyssiponense,  217 
Auri  et  sodii  chloridum,  219 
Aurin,  1460 
Aurum,  220 

Aurum-kalium  bromatum,  1506 
Australian  fever  bark,  1376 
Australian  fever-tree  leaves,  454 
Australian  gum  (note),  4 
Australian  kino,  453,  683 
Australian  leech,  612 
Australian  manna,  1482 
Australian  mannas  (note),  764 
Australian  sassafras.  1403 
Autumnal  crocus,  407 
Ava,  1539 
Aveloz,  1484 
Avena  sativa,  1583 
Avense  farina,  1583 
Avenin,  1584 
Avens,  1502 

Avoirdupois  weight,  1743 
Aweng's  double  glucoside,  1064 
Aweng's  frangulic  acid,  1064 
Aweng's  secondary  glucosides,  1064 
Axonge,  93 

Axonge  balsamique,  95 
Axonge  benzolnee,  95 
Axungia,  93 
Axungia  balsamica,  95 
Axungia  benzoata,  95 
Axungia  benzoinata,  95 
Axungia  pedum  taurl,  1590 
Axungia  porci,  93 
Axungia  porcina,  93 
Azadirachta   lndlca,  1404 
Azadirachta,  Infusion  of,  1404 
Azadirachta,  tincture  of,  1404 
Azafran,  407 
Azalea  indica,  1385 
Azedarach,  1404 
Azedarach,  oil  of,  1404 
Azoles,  1404 
Azolitmin,  1552 
Azotas  argentlcus,  188 
Azotas  argenticus  fusus,  190 
Azotas  plumbicus,  973 
Azotas  sodlcus,  1149 
Azotate  d'argent  cristallise\  188 
Azotate  d'argent  fondu,  190 
Azotate  de  bismuth,  242 
Azotate  de  fer  liquide,  716 
Azotate  de  plomb,  973 
Azotate  de  potasse,  1010 
Azotate  de  soude,  1149 
Azotate  de  strychnine,  1195 


Azotate  mercurique  liquide,  722 

Azotite  d'amyl,  139 

Azucar,  1070 

Azucar  de  leche,  1076 

Azucar  de  saturno,  969 

Azucar  refinado,  1070 

Azufre,  1204 

Azufre  lavado,  1202 

Azufre  sublimado,  1204 

Azulene,  772,  811 

Azure,  1650 

B 

Babool  gum  (note),  4 

Baccae  cubebae,  410 

Baccae  juniperi,  1530 

Baccharine,  1404 

Baccharis  cordifolia,  1404 

Bacher's  pills,  1515 

Bacillol,  1405,  1465 

Bacillus  acldi  lactici,  47,  1540 

Bacillus  kephir,  1540 

Bacillus  uitrilicans,  1011 

Baden-Baden  water,  166 

Badeschwamm,  1660 

Badiane,  146 

Bael  fruit,  1404 

Bael,  liquid   extract   of,  1405 

Baguenaudier,  1454 

Bahia  copaiba,  398 

Bahia  root,  673 

Bales  de  genievre,  1536 

Balaena  rostrata,  1587 

Balanites,  1405 

Balanites  roxberghii,  1405 

Balata,  1405 

Baldrian,  1322 

Baldrianol  (note),  1322 

Baldriansnure,  1688 

Baldriansaures  ammonium,  136 

Baldriansaures  zinkoxyd,  1359 

Baldriantinktur,  1289 

Baldrianwurzel,  1322 

Balm,  1562 

Balm  of  Gilead,  1246,  1405 

Balm  of  Gilead  buds,  1405 

Balm  of  Gilead  tree,  1244 

Balmony,  1442 

Balsam  apple.  1571 

Balsam,  Canada,  1242 

Balsam  capivi,  397 

Balsam  de  trapo,  221 

Balsam.  friar's,  1782 

Balsam  of  cativo,  1405 

Balsam  of  cebur.  1406 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  397 

Balsam  of  fir,  1242 

Balsam  of  Gilead,  1405 

Balsam  of  illurine  (note),  400 

Balsam  of  lagam,  1406 

Balsam  of  Peru,  220 

Balsam  of  riga,  1406 

Balsam  of  St.  Thome.  1406 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  1406 

Balsam  of  tagulaway,  1406 

Balsam  of  tolu,  223 

Balsam  of  tolu,  tincture   of,  1289 

Balsam,  traumatic,  1782 

Balsam  Turlington's,  1782 

Balsam-weed,  1526 

Balsam  wood,  1406 

Balsamina,  1571 

Balsamito,  221 

Balsamo  bianco,  221 

Balsamo  de  contraplque,  221 

Balsamo  de  copaiva,  397 

Balsamo  de  San  Salvador,  220 

Balsamo  de  taguloway,  1604 

Balsamo  de  Tola,  223 

Balsamo  del  Peru,  220 

Balsamo  del  Peru  llquido,  220 

Balsamo  del  Tolu,  223 

Balsamo  dl  copalve,  397 

Balsamo  negro,  220 

Balsamo  peruvlano,  220 


Balsamo  tolutano,  223 
Balsamocarpon  breviiolium,  1374 
Balsaruodendron  berryi,  1455 
Balsamodendron  ehrenbergianum, 
799 

Balsamodendron  gileadense,  1405 
Balsamodendron  myrrha,  799 
Balsamodendron  opobalsamum, 
799 

Balsamorhiza,  1406 
Balsamorhiza   terebinthaeea,  1406 
Balsams  of  sulphur,  817 
Baisamum  americanum,  223 
Balsamum  Canadense,  1242 
Baisamum  carpaticum,  1406 
Balsamum  commendatoris,  1256 
Baisamum  copaiferarum,  397 
Balsamum  copa'ivse,  397 
Balsamum  dipteroearpi,  1592 
Balsamum  gileadense,  1405 
Balsamum  indlcum,  220 
Balsamum  libam,  1406 
Balsamum  Peruvianum,  220 
Balsamum  Peruvianum  nigrum, 
220 

Balsamum  storacis,  1197 
Balsamum  styracis,  1197 
Balsamum  styrax  liquidus,  1197 
Balsamum  tolutanum,  223 
Balsamum  tranquillans,  1409,  1806 
Balsamum  traumaticum,  1256,  1782 
Balsamum  vita?  Hoffmannl,  1805 
Banana  essence,  1497 
Baneberry,  1368 
Banks  oil,  857 
Banksia  abyssinica,  418 
Banyan  tree,  429 
Bao,  1697 
Baobab,  1369 
Baphia  nitida,  1429 
Baptigenetin,  1406 
Baptigenln,  1406 
Baptin,  1406 

Baptisia  tinctoria,  1406,  1471 

Baptisin,  1406 

Baptitoxine,  1406.  1471 

Baras  camphor,  274 

Barbados  aloe,  111 

Barbados-aloeextrakt,  469 

Barbados  aloes,  111 

Barbados  aloes,  extract   of,  469 

Barbados  nuts,  887,  1404 

Barbaloin,  115 

Barbana,  689 

Barbane,  689 

Barbary  gum,  3 

Barbary  wormseed,  1084 

Barberry,  1412 

Barbotine,  1084 

Barentraube,  1319 

Barentraubenbliitter,  1319 

Biirentraubenblatteraufguss,  658 

Barll  chloridum,  1407 

Barii  dioxidum,  1408 

Barii  iodidum,  1408 

Barii  sulphas,  1408 

Barilla,  1136 

Barium,  224 

Barium  carbonate,  225,  1707 
Barium  chloride,  1407,  1729 
Barium  chloride,  solution  of,  1407 
Barium  chloride  test  solution, 
1707 

Barium  dioxide,  225  (note),  1408 
Barium  hydroxide,  1729 
Barium  hydroxide  test  solution, 
1708 

Barium  iodide,  1408 

Barivim  nitrate  test  solution,  1708 

Barium  oxide,  225 

Barium  peroxide,  225,  1408 

Barium  phenolsulphonate,  1151 

Barium  sulphate,  1408 

Barker's  post  partum  pills,  1808 

Barlappsamen,  750 

Barley,  758 
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Barley  gum,  7 
Barley  malt,  758 
Barley  meal,  1518 
Barley  sugar,  1074 
Barometer  paper,  1451 
Baros  camphor  (note),  275 
Barosma  betulina,  249 
Barosma  camphor,  250 
Barosma  crenata,  250 
Barosma  crenulata,  250 
Barosma  ecklonlana,  250 
Barosma  serratifolia,  250 
Barosma  venusta,  250 
Barras,  1246 
Barrlngtonla,  1408 
Barringtonia  speciosa,  1408 
Barringtonin,  1408 
Baryta,  224 
Baryta  water,  225 
Baryum,  224 
Basham's  mixture,  715 
Basic  aluminum  tannate,  1667 
Basic  bismuth  benzoate,  1415 
Basic  ferric  iodate,  1488 
Basic  mercuric  smlphate,  1565 
Basic  sulphate  of  quinia,  1044 
Basil,  1584 

Basilicon  ointment,  315 
Basllienkraut,  1584 
Basisches  essigsaures  kupfer, 
1457 

Basisches  kohlensaures  wismut- 

oxyd,  239 
Basisches  salpetersaures  wismut- 

oxyd,  242 
Basisches  wismutgaliat,  241 
Basisches  wismutnitrat,  242 
Basisches  wismutsalicylat,  244 
Basisch-schwefelsaure  eisenoxyd- 

losung,  717 
Basket  fern,  210 
Bassora  galls,  1408 
Bassora  gum,  4,  1408 
Bassoric  acid,  1295 
Bassorin,  1295,  1408 
Bassorin  varnish,  1650 
Bastard  cardamom  (note),  299 
Bastard  ipecac,  1684 
Bastard  ipecacuanha,  1401 
Bastard  logwood,  607 
Bastnas  schwerstein,  316 
Batavian  rhubarb  (note),  1061 
Bateman's  pectoral  drops,  1281 

(note),  1819 
Bath,  cold,  167 
Bath,  hot,  167 
Bath,  tepid,  167 
Bath,  vapor,  167 
Bath,  warm,  167 
Bath  water,  166 
Batiator  root,  1408 
Battery  fluid,  1799 
Baume  caledonien,  1510 
Baume  du  Canada,  1242 
Baume  de  Carthag&ne,  223 
Baume  de  cheval,  1454 
Baume  de  copahu,  397 
Baume  de  la  Mecque,  1405 
Baume  de  Perou  noir,  220 
Baume  de  Sonsonate,  220 
Baume  de  Tolu,  223 
Baume  des  Indes,  220 
Baume  du  commandeur  de  Permes, 

1256 

Baume  ophtalmique  rouge,  1314 
Baume  tranquille,  1409 
Baume  vert,  777 
Baumwolle,  597 
Baumwollsamenol,  848 
Baumwollwurzelrlnde,  596 
Bauracon,  1132 
Bauxite,  119 
Bay  salt,  1142 
Bayacura  root,  1409 
Bayas  de  enebro,  1536 
Bayberry,  1575 


Bayberry,  compound  powder  of, 

1810 
Baycurine,  1409 
Bay  rum,  1589 
Bay-tree,  1546 
Bazzies,  689 
Bdellium,  800,  1409 
Bdellotomy  (note),  614 
Beaked  hazel,  1462 
Beaked  nightshade,  1657 
Bean,  common,  1610 
Bean  of  Saint  Ignatius,  1523 
Bearberry,  1319 
Bearberry,  infusion  of,  658 
Bearded  darnel,  1553 
Bear's  foot,  1617 
Bear's-paw  root,  210 
Bear's  weed,  452 
Beaver  poison,  1449 
Beaver-tree,  1557 
Bebeeric  acid,  1409 
Bebeerine,  1409 

Bebeerine  sulphate,  commercial, 
1409 

Bebeeru  bark,  1409 
Beberine,  917 
Bedeguar,  1410 
Bedford  water,  166 
Bee,  307,  773 
Bee  bread  (note),  773 
Beech  drops,  1596 
Beech  tar,  968 
Beef  and  iron,  wine  of,  1821 
Beef  and  wine,  1821 
Beef,  wine  and  iron,  1821 
Beef,  wine,  iron,  and  cinchona, 
1821 

Beef,  wine  of,  1821 
Beef's  marrow  soap,  1089 
Beer  yeast,  1700 
Beeswax,  307 
Beggars'  buttons,  689 
Beggary,  1499 
Behenic  acid,  1125,  1586 
Beilschmiedla  fagifolia  (note), 
876 

Beilschmiedla  obtusifolia,  876 

Beinschwarz,  292 

Beinwurz,  1665 

Bete  fructus,  1404 

Belam  bo,  1406 

Belene,  649 

Beleno,  649 

Belgaum  walnut  oil,  1585 
Beljiabieninic  acid,  1244 
Beljiresene,  1244 
Belladama,  226 
Belladona,  226 
Belladone,  226 
Belladonine,  227 
Belladonna,  226 
Belladonnablatter,  225 
Belladonnatinktur,  1255 
Belladonna  collodion  (note),  385 
Belladonna,  juice  of,  1199 
Belladonna  leaves,  225 
Belladonna  leaves,  assay  of,  228 
Belladonna  leaves,  extract  of,  469 
Belladonna  leaves,  tincture  of, 
1255 

Belladonna  liniment,  695 
Belladonna  ointment,  1306 
Belladonna-pflaster,  438 
Belladonna  plaster,  438 
Belladonna  plaster,  assay  of,  438 
Be'ladonna  root,  226 
Belladonna  root,  assay  of,  228 
Belladonna  root,  fluidextract  of, 
527 

Belladonna  scopola,  1105 
Belladonnasaft,  1199 
Belladonnasalbe,  1306 
Belladonnasuppositorien,  1213 
Belladonna  suppositories,  1213 
Belladonna,  tincture  of,  1255 
Belladonna;  folia,  225 


Belladonnas  radix,  226 
Beluga,  1521 

Benares  opium  (note),  892 
Bencoolen  cloves,  302 
Bendee,  1516 
Benedicten  distel,  1439 
Bengal  cardamom  (note),  298 
Bengal  catechu,  1436 
Bengal  kino,  683  (note),  1422 
Bengal  opium  (note),  892 
Bengal  quince,  1404 
Bengal-rose,  1389 
Benic  acid,  1586 
Benjamin-tree,  231 
Benjoin,  231 
Benjui,  231 
Benne  oil,  832,  1591 
Benne  plant,  1646 
Benzaconine  (note),  88 
Benzal  chloride,  20,  830 
Benzaldehyd,  229 

Benzaldehyde,  229,  813,   830,  837 
Benzaldehyde,  assay,  229 
Benzaldehyde,  assay  in  oil  of  bit- 
ter almond,  831 
Benzaldehydum,  229 
Benzanalgene,  1384 
Benzanilide,  1410 
Benzen,  233 
Benzene,  233,  1708 
Benzene-anytole,  1393 
Benzene-sulphonic  acid,  926 
Benzeugenol,  1412 
Benzin,  230,  1708 
Benzina  del  petrolio,  230 
Benzinum,  230 
Benzinum  petrolei,  230 
Benzinum  puriflcatum,  230 
Benzoas  ammonicus,  127 
Benzoate  d'ammoniaque,  127 
Benzoate  de  lithine,  741 
Benzoate  de  magnesie,  1556 
Benzoate  de  soude,  1128 
Benzoate  of  ammonia,  127 
Benzoate  of  soda,  1128 
Benzoated  cotton  (note),  598 
Benzoated  lard,  95 
Benzoato  amonico,  127 
Benzoato  di  sodio,  1128 
Benzoato  litico,  741 
Benzoato  sodlco,  1128 
Benzocetin,  1410 
Benzoe,  231 
Benzoeblumen,  19 
Benzoeharz,  231 
Benzoesaure,  19 

Benzoesaurehaltige  opiumtinktur, 
1281 

Benzoesaurepastillen,  1299 
Benzoesaures  ammonium,  127 
Benzoesaures  lithium,  741 
Benzoesaures  natron,  1128 
Benzoesauresulfimid,  235 
Benzoeschmalz,  95 
Benzoetinktur,  1256 
Benzoic  acid,  19,  224,  232 
Benzoic  acid  lozenge,  1299 
Benzoic  aldehyde,  229,  830 
Benzoic  benzyl-ester,  1607 
Benzoic  cotton  (note),  598 
Benzoic  dracoresinotannol  ester, 
1475 

Benzoin,  231,  830 
Benzoin   benzoin,  1411 
Benzoin,  compound  tincture  of, 
1256 

Benzoin,  ointment  of,  95 
Benzoin,  Palambang,  231 
Benzoin,  Penang,  231 
Benzoin,  Siam,  21,  231 
Benzoin,  Sumatra,  231 
Benzoin,  tincture  of,  1256 
Benzoinated  collodion   (note),  386 
Benzoinated  lard,  95 
Benzoinated  solution  of  alumina, 
125 
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Benzolnlrtes  schmalz,  95 
Benzoino,  231 
Benzoinum,  231 
Benzo-iodo-hydrine,  1410 
Benzol,  233,  1729 
Benzolated  amylic  alcohol,  1729 
Benzole,  233,  1708 
Benzolo,  233 
Benzolorbeer,  1411 
Benzo-naphthol,  237,  1410 
Benzophenol,  925 
Benzo-phenoneid,  1411 
Benzopyrine,  1392 
Benzoresinol,  232 
Benzoresinol  cinnamate,  232 
Benzosol,  1411 
Benzosulphinide,  234 
Benzosulphinidum,  234 
Benzotrichloride,  20 
Benzoylaeetamidophenol,  1379 
Benzoylaceticdracoresinotannol 

ester,  1475 
Benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide,  1411 
Benzoylecgonine,  370,  1411 
Benzoyl-eegonine-methyl  ester,  870, 

373 

Benzoyl-eugenol,  1412 
Benzoylglycocoll,  1517 
Benzoyl  guaiacol,  1411 
Benzoyl  Iodide,  1410 
Benzoyl-methyl-ecgonine,  373 
Benzoyl  methyltriacetonalkamlne, 
1412 

Benzoyl  morphine,  1412 

Benzoyl-naphthol,  1410 

Benzoyl-pseudotropine,  370 

Benzoyl  quinine,  1412 

Benzoyl  salicin,  1618 

Benzoyl  sulphonieimide,  234 

Benzoyl  sulphonimide,  234 

Benzoyl  tropein  (note),  370 

Benzoyl-tropeine,  213,  1412 

Benzoyl  vinyldiacetonalkamine,  1482 

Benzozone,  1411 

Benzyl  acetate,  1589 

Benzyl  alcohol,  222,  830,  1589 

Benzyl  benzoate,  222,  224 

Benzyl  cinnamate,  222,  224,  1551 

Berbamlne,  236,  1412 

Berberin  tree,  1452 

Berberine,  236,  265,  643  (note), 

1347   1396,  1412,  1442,  1452, 

1459,  1622,  1673 
Berberine  hydrochloride,  265, 

643  (note) 
Berberine  hypophosphite  (note), 

643 

Berberine  phosphate  (note),  643 
Berberinic  acid,  644 
Berberis,  236 
Berberis  aqulfolium,  236 
Berberis  aristata,  236 
Berberis  canadensis,  1412 
Berberis,  concentrated    solution  of, 
1412 

Berberis,  fluldextract  of,  529 
Berberis  sinensis,  1412 
Berberis  vulgaris,  236,  265,  643 

(note),  1412 
Berberltze,  1412 

Berberitzen  (saurach)  wurzelrlnde, 

1412 
Berbero,  1412 
Bergamot  camphor,  1586 
Bergamot,  essence  of,  1586 
Bergamot  juice,  25 
Bergamot,  oil  of,  1586 
Bergamot  pear  essence,  1497 
Bergaptene,  1586 
Bergaptenic  acid,  1586 
Bergenin,  1645 
Bergol,  1607 
Bergthee,  1501 
Bergtheegelst,  1175 
BergtheeSl,  846 
Bermuda  arrowroot,  1561 


Bermuda  grass,  1296 
Bernstein,  1378 
Bernsteinsaure,  1663 
Bersama  abyssinica,  1530 
Berthobletia  excelsa,  1420 
Bertramwurzel,  1028 
Bertramwurzeltinktur,  1283 
Berufkraut,  1479 
Besenginster,  1103 
Besenginsteraufguss,  657 
Besenginstersaft,  1199 
Besenkraut,  1103 
Besenna  anthelmintica,  1568 
Besom,  1103 
Bessemer  process,  515 
Bestuchef's  tincture,  1266  (note), 
1818 

Beta-abietinic  acid,  1051 
Beta-abietinolic  acid,  1248 
Beta-amyrin,  1510 
Beta-barbaloin,  114 
Beta-canadinolic  acid,  1246 
Beta-catechin,  575 
Beta-eigone,  1477 
Beta-eucaine,  1482 
Beta-homochelidonine,  1082,  1442, 
1480 

Beta-hydronaphthoquinones,  1474 
Beta-isoamylene,  1383 
Beta-kaurolic  acid,  1510 
Beta-lactucerol,  688 
Beta-mancophalolic  acid,  1456 
Beta-mastaconic  acid,  771 
Beta-masticinic  acid,  771 
Beta-mastieoresen,  771 
Beta-methylaesculetin,  579 
Beta-methylchelidonine,  1442 
Beta-mono-hydroxy-naphthalene, 
236 

Beta-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid, 
236 

Betanaphthol,  236 
Beta-naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Beta-naphthol  sodium,  1651 
Beta-naphthol  sulphonic  acid,  1413 
Beta-naphtholinsulphonic  acid, 
1413 

Beta-naphtholum,  236 
Beta-naphthyl  benzoate,  237,  1410 
Beta-naphthyl  salicylate,  237 
Beta-oxynaphthyl-o-oxy-meta-tolu- 

ylic  acid,  1487 
Beta-palabietinolic  acid,  1245 
Beta-picea-pimarolic  acid  (note), 

1248 

Beta-pimarobic  acid    (note),  1247 
Beta-pyridinecarboxylic  acid,  1679 
Beta-quinovin,  356 
Beta-resin  of  mastiche,  770 
Beta-rhamnegin  (note),  570 
Beta-silvinolie  acid  (note),  1247 
Beta-storesin,  1551 
Beta  vulgaris,  1070 
Betaine,  119,  1413,  1547,  1555 
Betaine  di-oleylglycero-phosphate, 

1547 
Betel,  1395,  1413 
Betelniisse.  1395 
Betel  nut,  1395,  1435 
Betel  oil,  1413 
Betel  pepper,  1395 
Betelphenol,  1413 
Beth-root,  1683 
Betle,  1413 
Betol,  237,  1413 
Betonica,  1413 
Betonica   officinalis,  1413 
Bettendorf's  arsenic  test,  1707 
Betula,  1413 
Betula  alba,  1413 
Betula   lenta,   64,   835,  847 
Betula,  oil  of,  835 
Bftulase,  846 
Betulin,  1413 
Betulinamaric  acid,  1413 
Betulinic  acid,  1413 


Betulinum,  1414 
Betulla  camphor,  1413 
Betulorentinic  acid,  1414 
Beurre  de  cacao,  881 
Beurre  de  coco,  1587 
Bevilacque,  1519 
Bezoar,  1414 
Bezoarwurzel,  1455 
Bhang,  281 

Bhimsaim  camphor  (note),  275 
Bibergeil,  1434 
Bibernell,  1614 
Bibiru,  1409 
Biborate  of  soda,  1132 
Bicarbonas  kalicus,  984 
Bicarbonas  potassicus,  984 
Bicarbonas  sodicus,  1129 
Bicarbonate  de  potasse,  984 
Bicarbonate  de  soude,  1129 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  984 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1129 
Bicarbonates,  tests  for,  1735 
Bicarbonato  di  potassio,  984 
Bicarbonato  di  sodio,  1129 
Bicarbonato  potasico,  984 
Bicarbonato  sodico,  1129 
Blchea  solitaria,  1541 
Bichetia,  1414 
Blchetia  officinalis,  1414 
Bichloride  of  ethylene,  1446 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  617 
Bichloride  of  methylene,  1446 
Bichloride  of  tin,  1678 
Bichromate  de  potasse,  998 
Bichromate  of  potash,  998 
Biclorure  di  mercurio,  017 
Bicromato  di  potassio,  998 
Bicromato  potasico,  998 
Bicuculla,  1414 
Bicuculla  canadensis,  1414 
Bicuculla   cucularia,  1414 
Bicuhybastearic  acid  (note),  797 
Blcuhyba  balsam  (note),  797 
Blcuhyba  fat   (note),  797 
Bidara  laut  (note),  804 
Bidengu&bin  (note),  763 
Bldenguebinose  (note),  764 
Bidens,  1414 
Bidens   bipinnata,  1414 
Biel's  table  of  specific  gravity  of 

hydrobromic  acid  solutions,  34 
Big  hellebore,  1330 
Bigelovia  veneta,  1472 
Bignonia,  1414 
Bignonia   catalpa,  1435 
Bignonia   sempervirens,  577 
Big-root,  1570 
Bi-iodure  de  mercure,  628 
Bljoduro  di  mercurio,  628 
Blkh,  90 

Bile  cristallizzata  di  platner,  490 
Bile  de  boeuf,  489 
Bilifuscln,  490 
Biliprasin,  490 
Bilirubin,  490 
Bilis  bubula,  489 
Biliverdin,  490 
Bilsenkraut,  649 
Bilsenkrautblatter,  649 
Bilsenkrautextrakt,  478 
Bilsenkrautsaft,  1199 
Bilsenkrauttinktur,  1270 
Bind-weeds,  429 
Binlodlde  of  mercury,  628 
Biodal,  1414 
Biogen,  1556 

Blossido  di  manganese,  759 

Birang-i-kabuli,  1477 

Birch,  common  European,  1413 

Birch  tar,  968 

Bird-glue,  1414 

Bird-lime,  1414,  1524,  1694 

Bird  manure,  1509 

Bird  nepper,  288 

Birke,  1413 

Birkenrindenol,  835 
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Birth-root,  1683 
Bisabol  myrrh,  801 
Bisabolene,  801 
Bisam,  793 
Bisenna,  1568 
Bish,  90 

Blsolfato  di  chlnlna,  1040 
Bismal,  1415 
Bismone,  1415 
Bismutal,  1417 
Bismutan,  1415 
Bismuth,  246 

Bismuth  albuminate,  1415 
Bismuth  ammonio-citrate,  238 
Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate, 
238 

Bismuth  benzoate,  1415 
Bismuth  borate,  1415 
Bismuth  borophenate,  1415 
Bismuth  carbolate,  1416 
Bismuth-cerium  salicylate,  1415 
Bismuth  chrysophauate,  1415 
Bismuth  citrate,  237 
Bismuth  dilactomonotannate,  1544 
Bismuth  dithiosalicylate,  1415 
Bismuth,  elixir  of,  1783 
Bismuth,  glycerite  of,  1797 
Bismuth,  glycerole  of  nitrate  of, 
243 

Bismuth,  hydrated  oxide  of,  1782 
Bismuth-iodo-salicylate,  1532 
Bismuth  iodo-oxyquinoline-sulpho- 

nate,  1415 
Bismuth  lactate,  1416 
Bismuth  lozenge,  compound,  1300 
Bismuth,  magistery  of,  244 
Bismuth  metacresolate,  1416 
Bismuth  monogallate,  241 
Bismuth  naphtholate,  1416 
Bismuth  oleate,  821  (note),  1416 
Bismuth  oxide,  239 
Bismuth  oxybromide,  1416 
Bismuth  oxycarbonate,  239 
Bismuth  oxychloride,  1416 
Bismuth  oxyiodide,  1416 
Bismuth  oxyiodogallate,  1372 
Bismuth  oxyiodo-methyl-gallol, 

1416 

Bismuth  oxyiodo-pyrogallate,  1416, 
Bismuth  oxyiodotannate,  1416 
Bismuth  oxynitrate,  242,  1720 
Bismuth  oxysalicylate,  244 
Bismuth  peptonate,  1416 
Bismuth  phenolate,  1416 
Bismuth  phosphate,  soluble,  1417 
Bismuth  pyrogallate,  1417 
Bismuth  resorclnate,  1417 
Bismuth  salicylate,  244 
Bismuth,  solution  of,  705,  1799 
Bismuth  subcarbonate,  239 
Bismuth  subchloride,  1416 
Bismuth  subgallate,  241 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  242 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  crystallized, 
242 

Bismuth  subsalicylate,  244 
Bismuth  sulphite,  1417 
Bismuth  tanr-ate,  1417 
Bismuth,  tests  for,  1735 
Bismuth  trioxide,  239,  246 
Bismuth,  troches  of.  1300 
Bismuth  valerate,  1417 
Bismuth!  albuminas,  1415 
Bismuth!  ammonio-cltras,  238 
Bismuth!  benzoas,  1415 
Bismuthl  boras,  1415 
Bismuthi  borophenas,  1415 
Bismuthi  carbonas,  239 
Bismuthi  chrysophanas,  1415 
Bismuthi  cltras,  237 
Bismuthi  dithiosalicylas, -1415 
Bismuthi  et  ammonii  cltras,  238 
Bismuthi  lactas,  1416 
Bismuthi  loretinas,  1415 
Bismuthi  metacresoias,  1416 
Bismuthi  oleas,  1416 


Bismuthi  oxidum,  239 
Bismuthi  oxidum  hydratum,  1782 
Bismuthi  oxybromidum,  1416 
Bismuthi  oxychloridum,  1416 
Bismuthi  oxyiodidum,  1416 
Bismuthi  oxyiodo-methylgallolum, 
1416 

Bismuthi  oxyiodo-pyrogallas,  1416 
Bismuthi  oxyiodotannas,  1416 
Bismuthi  peptonas,  1416 
Bismuthi  phenolas,  1416 
Bismuthi  phosphas  solubilis,  1417 
Bismuthi  pyrogallas,  1417 
Bismuthi  resorcinas,  1417 
Bismuthi  salicylas,  244 
Bismuthi  subcarbonas,  239 
Bismuthi  subchloridum,  1416 
Bismuthi  subgallas,  241 
Bismuthi  subiodidum,  1416 
Bismuthi  subnitras,  242 
Bismuthi  subsalicylas,  244 
Bismuthi  sulphis,  1417 
Bismuthi  tannas,  1417 
Bismuthi  valeras,  1417 
Bismuthic  oxide,  246 
Bismuthol,  1417 
Bismuthous  nitrate,  242 
Bismuthum,  246 
Bismuthum  album,  242 
Bismuthum  albuminatum,  1415 
Bismuthum  chrysophanicum,  1415 
Bismuthum  citrlcum,  237 
Bismuthum  citricum  ammoniatum, 
238 

Bismuthum  hydrico-nitrieum,  242 
Bismuthum  oxydatum,  239 
Bismuthum  subcarbonicum,  239 
Bismuthyl  carbonate,  239 
Bismuthyl  chloride,  141(j 
Bismuthyl  gallate,  241 
Bismuthyl  nitrate,  242 
Bismuthyl  salicylate,  244 
Bismuto,  246 
Bismutose,  1417 
Bismutum  subgallicum,  241 
Bismutum  subnitricum,  242 
Bismutum  subsalicyiicum,  244 
Bistort,  1417 
Bistorte,  1417 
Bisulfite  de  soude,  1131 
Bisulphate  of  quinine,  1040 
Bisulphite  of  soda,  1131 
Bisulphites,  1663 
Bitartras  kalicus,  985 
Bitartras  potassicus,  985 
Bitartrate  de  potasse,  985 
Biting  stone-crop,  1645 
Bitter  acid  of  hops,  617 
Bitter  almond,  137 
Bitter  almond,  oil  of,  829 
Bitter  almond,  spirit  of,  1172 
Bitter  almond  water,  173 
Bitter  apple,  387 
Bitter  ash,  1032 
Bitter  bark,  1376 
Bitter  candytuft,  1521 
Bitter  cassava,  1668 
Bitter  cucumber,  387 
Bitter  eisenwein,  1337 
Bitter  gourd,  387 
Bitterklee,  1563 
Bittermandelgeist,  1172 
Bittermandelol,  829 
Bittermandelwasser,  173 
Bitter  metallic  pills,  1808 
Bitter  milkwort,  1617 
Bitter  orange,  1590 
Bitter  orange  peel,  216 
Bitter  orange  peel,  fluidextract  of, 
527 

Bitter  orange  peel,  tincture  of, 
1254 

Bitter  root,  580,  1548 
Bitter  stomachic  drops,  1817 
Blttersalz,  756 
Bittersuss,  1655 


Bittersiiss-stengel,  1655 

Bitter-sweet,  1655 

Bitter  tincture,  1817 

Bitter  tincture  of  zedoary,  1820 

Bitter  wine  of  iron,  1337 

Bitter  wintergreen,  319 

Bitter  wood,  1032 

Bitterwurzel,  580 

Bittere  fiebernuss,  1523 

Bittere  mandeln,  137 

Bltterless  fluidextract  of  cascara 

sagrada,  1796 
Bltterless  syrup  of  quinldlne,  1816 
Bitterloses  flussiges  cascara-sagra- 

daextrakt,  556 
Bituminous  coal,  292 
Bixa  orellana,  1390 
Black  alder,  1376,  1621 
Black  Antilles  rhatany  (note), 

685 

Black  antimony,  1391 
Black  ash,  1137 
Blackberry,  1068 
Blackberry,  aromatic  syrup  of, 

1068,  1816 
Blackberry,  compound  elixir  of, 

1790 

Blackberry  cordial,  1782 
Black  birch,  835 
Black  bryony,  1422 
Black  cantharis  (note),  284 
Black  cherry,  225 
Black  cohosh,  336 
Black  cohosh,  compound  syrup  of, 
1813 

Black  cohosh,  tincture  of,  1260 

Black  draught,  657,  784 

Black  drink,  1525 

Black  drop,  12 

Black  elderberry,  1080 

Black  flux,  987 

Black  galls,  573 

Black  ginger,  1362 

Black  grains,  376 

Black  haw,  1333 

Black  haw,  elixir  of,  1792 

Black  hellebore,  1514,  1614 

Black  henbane,  649 

Black  honey  (note),  773 

Black  Indian  hemp,  158 

Black  ink,  1529 

Black  ipecac  (note),  671 

Black  iron  oxide,  1488 

Black  lotion,  749,  1803 

Black  malt,  758 

Black  mercurial  lotion,  749 

Black  mercurous  oxide,  633 

Black  mucilaginous  catechu,  1436 

Black  mustard,  876,  1124 

Black  mustard  seeds,  1124 

Black  nightshade,  1656 

Black  oak,  1034 

Black  oak  bark,  1034 

Black  oxide  of  manganese,  759 

Black  pepper,  962 

Black  pepper,  oil  of,  825 

Black  poplar,  1618 

Black  poppy,  888 

Black  raspberry,  1634 

Black  root,  691,  1426 

Black  salts,  991 

Black  sampson,  1476 

Black  sassafras,  1594 

Black  sealing  wax,  1544 

Black  snakeroot,  336,  1642 

Black  spleenwort,  1403 

Black  spruce,  1244 

Black  striated  Ipecac  (note),  671 

Black  sulphide  of  mercury,  1567 

Black-tang,  1498 

Black  teas,  1670 

Black  walnut,  1535 

Black  wash,  624,  749,  1808 

Black  wattle,  1367 

Black  willow,  1640 

Bladder  pod,  747 
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Bladder  senna,  1111,  1454 

Bladder-wrack,  1498 

Blanc  de  baleine  ou  cetine,  317 

Blanc  de  c&ruse,  970 

Blanc  de  fard,  141G 

Blanc  de  plomb,  970 

Blanc  fixe,  1408 

Blancard's  pills,  957 

Blanched  almonds,  139 

Blasenpflaster,  312 

Blasentang,  1498 

Blasenziehende  fliissigkeit,  711 

Blasenziehendes  collodium,  386 

Blatta  lapponica,  1391 

Blatta  orientalis,  1391 

Blaud's  ferruginous  pills,  956 

Blaud's  pills,  956 

Blaudsche  pillen,  956 

Blauer  galitzenstein,  413 

Blauervitriol,  413 

Blauholz,  607 

Blauholz-abkochung,  422 

Blausaure,  39 

Blazing  root,  1374 

Blazing  star,  14*1 

Ble  cornu,  447 

Bleached  sponge,  1813 

Bleaching  powder,  267 

Bleaching  solution,  736 

Blei,  975 

Bleiacetate,  969 

Bleiacetat-opiumpillenmasse,  959 

Bleicerat,  314 

Bleichfliissigkeit,  736 

Bleiehkalk,  267 

Bleiessig,  728 

Bleiessig-glycerit,  590 

Bleiglatte,  974 

Bleioxyd,  974 

Blelpflaster,  441 

Bleipflastersalbe,  1308 

Blelsabel,  314 

Bleisalpeter,  973 

Blelwasser,  730 

Bleiweiss,  970 

Bleiweissalbe,  1317 

Bleizucker,  969 

Bleizuckersalbe,  1316 

Blende,  1357,  1360 

Blennostasine,  1418 

Blepharis,  1418 

Blepharis   capensis,  1418 

Blessed  thistle,  1439 

Blighia  saplda,  1585 

Blistering  beetles  (note),  284 

Blistering  cerate,  312 

Blistering  cloth,  314 

Blistering  collodion,  386 

Blistering  flies,  283 

Blistering  liquid,  711 

Blistering  paper,  319  (note),  324 

Blistering  plaster,  312 

Blitzpulver,  750 

Block  tin,  1677 

Blood  of  bullocks,  1418 

Blood  root,  1082 

Bloodr»ot,  syrup  of,  1816 

Blood  root,  tincture  of,  1288 

Blood  weed,  1401 

Blowball,  1240 

Blueberry  root,  1437 

Blue  cohosh.  1437 

Blue  flag,  1532  •< 

Blue  galls,  573 

Blue  gum-tree  leaves,  454 

Blue  ink,  1529.  1599 

Blue  mass,  768 

Blue  mass,  powdered,  769 

Blue  ointment,  1309,  1312 

Blue  pills,  768 

Blue  pimpernel,  1106 

Blue,  Prussian  (note),  1001 

Blue  rocket,  89 

Blue  stone  413 

Blue  verditer,  1690 

Blue  vitriol,  413 


Blumea,  1418 

Blumea  balsamifera  (note),  276 

Blumea  lacera,  1418 

Blutblume,  195 

Blutegel,  611 

Blutholz,  607 

Blutwurzel,  1082 

Blutwurzel-essig  (note),  1083 

Blutwurzeltinktur,  1286 

Boba  vainilla  (note),  1325 

Bob's  root,  1622 

Bocconia,  1418 

Bocconia  arborea,  1418 

Bockshornsamen,  1683 

Bogbean,  1563 

Boghead  cannel  coal,  120 

Boneic  acid,  1671 

Bohnenkraut,  1644 

Boiled  soap,  1088 

Bois  amer  de  Surinam,  1032 

Bois  cochon,  1672 

Bois  de  Campeche,  607 

Bois  de  gayac,  601 

Bois  d'Inde,  607 

Bois  de  panama,  1035 

Bois  de  quassie,  1032 

Bois  de  reglisse,  593 

Bois  de  sang,  607 

Bois  doux,  593 

Bois  gentil,  780 

Boix  blanche,  965 

Boix  de  bourgogne,  965 

Boix  des  vosges,  965 

Boix  jaune,  965 

Boldea  fragrans,  1418 

Boldine,  1418 

Boldo,  1418 

Boldo,  fluidextract  of,  1794 
Boldoglucin,  1418 
Boldus,  1418 
Bole,  1418 

Bole  Armenian,  1418 
Bole  ochre,  1629 
Boletus  chirurgorum,  1371 
Boletus  edulis,  1573 
Boletus  laricis,  1370 
Boletus  purgans,  1370 
Boletus  satana,  1573 
Bolus,  1418 
Bolus  alba,  680 
Bolus  armeniie,  1418 
Bolus  rubra,  1418 
Bolus  veneta,  1690 
Bombay  catechu,  1436 
Bombay  mastic,  770 
Bombay  pepper,  290 
Bonaire  aloes,  113 
Bonduc  seeds,  1419 
Bone,  1418 

Bone  ash,  1418,  1419 

Bone  black,  292,  1419 

Bone  black,  artificial,  296 

Bone  earth,  1419 

Bone  oil,  292 

Bone  spirit,  130,  292 

Boneset,  457 

Bonjean's  ergotlne,  452 

Bonplandia  angostura,  416 

Bonplandia  trifoliata,  416 

Book  isinglass,  1521 

Bookoo,  249 

Borace,  1132 

Boracic  acid,  22 

Boracic  acid  glass,  1132 

Borage,  1419 

Borago,  1419 

Borago  officinalis,  1419 

Boral,  1419 

Boras  sodicus,  1132 

Borasch,  1419 

Borate  de  soude,  1132 

Borated  cotton  (note),  598 

Borato  di  sodio,  1132 

Borato  sodieo,  1132 

Borax,  1131,  1729 

Borax  glass,  1133 


Borax,  glycerin  of,  59 
Borax-glycerit,  590 
Borax  honey,  774 
Boraxhonlg,  774 
Borax,  octahedral,  1134 
Borax,  prismatic,  1134 
Bordeaux  turpentine,  1245,  1247 
(note) 

Bordoresin  (note),  1247 
Boretsch,  1419 
Boric  acid,  22,  1134 
Boric  acid,  crude,  1132 
Boric  acid,  native,  1132 
Boric  acid  ointment,  1305 
Boric  acid  ointment,  Lister's,  25 
Boric  acid  soluble   cream    of  tar- 
tar, 1134 
Boricin,  1419 
Borneene  (note),  275 
Borneo  camphor  (note),  275 
Borneol,  275   (note),  813,  873, 

1241,  1587 
Borneol  oxide,  1323 
Bornyl,  1246 

Bornyl  acetate,  813,  866,  884, 
1406 

Bornyl  isovalerate,  1323 
Bornyval,  1419 
Boro-borax,  24 
Borocalcite,  22 
Boro-citric  acid,  1419 
Boro-formol,  1419 
Boro-formalin,  1419 
Borogen,  1419 
Boroglyceride,  1419,  1782 
Boroglyceridlosung,  592 
Boroglycerin,  1782 
Boroglycerin,  glycerite  of,  592 
Boroglycerin,  suppositories  of, 
1813 

Borogiycerlnum,  1419,  1782 
Borol,  1419 
Boronatrocalcite,  1132 
Boro-phenol,  1419. 
Boro-salicylic  acid,  1419 
Borsalbe,  1305 
Borsalicyl,  1420 
Borsaure,  22 
Borsaures  natron,  1132 
Borsyl,  1441 

Bos  taurus,  489,  490,  583,  911 
Boston  opium  (note),  893 
Boswellia  carterii,  1594 
Boswellia  frereana,  1594 
Boswellia  papyrifera,  1594 
Boswellia  serrata,  1594 
Boswelllc  acid,  1594 
Botany  Bay  gum,  20 
Botany  Bay  kino,  683 
Botryopsls  platyphilla,  916 
Bottger's  test,  1388 
Bottom  yeast,  1700 
Boudault's  pepsin  (note),  920 
Boudin's  solution,  200 
Bougies,  1212 
Bouillon  blanc,  1690 
Bouleau,  1413 
Boules  de  Mars,  500 
Boulton's  solution,  1801 
Bouncing  bet,  1642 
Boundou,  1373 
Bouquet,  1343 
Bourgene,  569 
Bourrache,  1419 
Bourse  ii  pasteur,  1430 
Bouvardia  trlphylla,  1685 
Bowdichia,  1420 
Bowdlchia  virgilioldes,  1420 
Bowl,  799 

Bowman's  root,  1503 
Boxberry.  1501 
Bragantia,  1420 

Bragantia  tomentosa  (note),  1116 
Bragantia   wallichli,  1116  (note), 

1420 
Brambeereu,  1068 
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Bramble  berry,  1068 
Bran,  1492 
Brandy,  104,  1179 
Brandy,  factitious,  1179 
Brandy,  high-colored,  1179 
Brandy   mint,  776 
Brandy   mixture,  785 
Brandy,  pale,  1179 
Brandywine  water,  166 
Branntwein,  1179 
Branntweinmixtur,  785 
Brasilein,  1420 
Brasiletto,  1420 
Brasilin,  1420 
Brass,  1361 

Brassic  acid,  1125,  1587 
Brassica,  1420 
Brassica  alba,  1123 
Brassica  campestris,  1420,  1587 
Brassica  iberifolia   (note),  1124 
Brassica  juncea,  1124 
Brassica  nigra,  1123,  1124 
Brassica  sinensis,  1420 
Braunelle,  1622 
Brauner  kaneel,  384 
Brauneria  pallida,  1476 
Brauneria  purpurea,  1476 
Braunheil,  1622 
Braunstein,  759 
Brauselithiumcitrat,  746 
Brausendes  koffeincitrat,  255 
Brausendes  magnesiumsulfat,  758 
Brausendes  natriumphosphat,  1153 
Brausendes  natriumsulfat,  1157 
Brausepulver  (note),  1025 
Brayera,  417 

Brayera  anthelmintica,  417 
Brazil  nuts,  1420 
Brazil  wood,  1420 
Brazil  wood  test  solution,  1716 
Brazilian  angustura  bark  (note), 
417 

Brazilian  aristolochia  (note),  1115 
Brazilian  arrow-root,  1669 
Brazilian  balsam,  220 
Brazilian  cocoa,  605 
Brazilian  elemi,  1509 
Brazilian  gum  (note),  4 
Brazilian  ipecac,  669 
Brazilian  isinglass,  1522 
Brazilian  krameria,  684,  685 
Brazilian  sarsaparilla,  1095 
Brazilian  sassafras,  1613 
Brazilin,  1056,  1420 
Brea  de  pino,  967 
Brea  gum,  1420 
Brea  turpentine,  1244 
Bread,  1492 

Bread,  adulteration  of  (note),  1493 
Bread  crumbs,  1493 
Bread-fruit,  1561 
Breast  tea,  1812 
Brechnuss,  803 
Brechnussextrakt,  482,  550 
Brechnusstinktur,  1278 
Brechwein,  1335 
Brechweinstein,  147 
Brechwurzel,  669 
Brechwurzel-essig,  11 
Brechwurzel-meerzwiebelpillen,  958 
Brechwurzelpastillen,  1301 
Brechwurzelsirup,  1228 
Brechwurzelwein,  1338 
Breiumschlage,  1435 
Bremen  blue,  1420 
Bremen  green,  1420 
Brenncylinder,  1572 
Brennessel,  1688 
Brenzcain,  1508 

Brenzcatechinmonomethylester,  602 

Briancon  manna,  763  (note),  1244 

Brighton  water,  166 

Brimstone,  1204 

Br'stly  sarsaparilla,  1394 

British  barilla,  1137 

British  gum,  143 


British  oil,  880  (note),  1609 
Brittle  gum  (note),  3 
Broad-leafed  laurel,  1538 
Brom,  247 
Brom  kalk,  257 
Bromal,  1420 
Bromal  hydrate,  1420 
Bromalin,  1421 
Bromamide,  1421 
Brom-ammonium,  128 
Bromate  de  potasse,  1619 
Bromated  camphor,  279 
Bromates,  tests  for,  1735 
Bromiithyl,  1480 
Brombeerrinde,  1068 
Brombeersirup,  1233 
Bromcamphor,  279 
Brome,  247 
Bromeigone,  1477 
Bromelia  ananas,  1615 
Bromelin,  1615 
Brom-ethylene,  1482 
Bromethylformin,  1421 
Bromhemol,  1513 
Bromhydrate  d'ammoniaque,  128 
Bromhydrate  de  quinine  basique, 
1041 

Bromhydrate  d'homatropine,  614 
Bromhydrate  d'hyoscine,  645,  1106 
Bromhydrate  d'hyoscyamine,  647 
Bromi  chloridum,  1421 
Bromide,  calcium,  257 
Bromide  of  ammonia,  128 
Bromide  of  arsenic,  solution  of, 
1802 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  1480 
Bromide  of  gold  and  arsenic, 

solution  of,  1799 
Bromide  of  potassium,  987 
Bromide  of  strontium,  1184 
Bromide,  zinc,  1349 
Bromides  or  hydrobromides,  tests 

for,  1735 
Bromides,  syrup  of,  1813 
Brominated  camphor,  279 
Bromine,  247,  1729 
Bromine  chloride,  249,  1421 
Bromine  solution,  249 
Bromine,  solution  of,  1799 
Bromine,  tenth-normal  V.S.,  1716 
Bromine  test  solution,  1708 
Bromine  water,  1708 
Brominlzed  sesame  oil,  1421 
Brominum,  247 
Bromipin,  1421 
Bromkalium,  987 
Bromkampher,  279 
Bromlithium,  742 
Bromnatrium,  1135 
Bromo,  247 
Bromo-camphor,  279 
Bromochinal,  1421 
Bromocoll,  1421 
Bromoform,  246 
Bromoformium,  246 
Bromoformum,  246 
Bromol,  1421 
Bromoleln,  1421 
Bromopyrin,  1421 
Brompeptone,  1477 
Bromsaures  kali,  1619 
Bromum,  247 

Bromure  d'ammonium,  128 
Bromure  de  calcium,  257 
Bromure  de  chaux,  257 
Bromure  d'ethyle,  1480 
Bromare  de  fer,  1489 
Bromure  de  lithium,  742 
Bromure  de  magnesie,  1556 
Bromure  de  potassium,  987 
Bromure  de  sodium,  1135 
Bromure  de  strontium,  1184 
Bromure  de  zinc,  1349 
Bromure  ferreux,  1489 
Bromuretum  kalicum,  987 
Bromuretum  potassicum,  987 


Bromuro  amonico,  128 
Bromuro  de  alcanfor,  279 
Bromuro  di  ammonio,  128 
Bromuro  di  potassio,  987 
Bromuro  di  sodio,  1135 
Bromuro  estroncico,  1184 
Bromuro  potasico,  987 
Bromuro  sodico,  1135 
Bromuro  zincico,  1349 
Bromwasserstoffsaure,  32 
Bromwasserstoffsaures  chinin, 
1041 

Bromwasserstoffsaures  homatropin, 
614 

Bromwasserstoffsaures  hyoscin,  645 
Bromwasserstoffsaures  hyoscyamin, 
647 

Bromwasserstoffsaures  koffein 
1426 

Bromwasserstoffsaures  oxytoluyl- 

tropein,  614 
Bromzink,  1349 
Brooklime,  1691 
Broom,  1103 
Broom,  infusion  of,  657 
Broom,  juice  of,  1199 
Broom-rape,  1596 
Broom  tops,  1103 
Brosimum  galactodendron,  1464 
Broussonetia  tinctoria,  1499 
Brown  Antilles  rhatany  (note), 

685 

Brown  grease,  94 

Brown  mint,  777 

Brown  mixture,  783 

Brown  ochre,  1584 

Brown  ointment,  1820 

Brown  resin,  1063 

Brown  Sequard's  antineuralgic 

pills,  1807 
Brown  Sequard's  neuralgic  pills, 

1807 

Brown  stout,  759,  1345 
Brownish  yellow  cod  liver  oil,  858 
Brucamarine  (note),  417 
Brucea  antidysenterica  (note),  417 
Brucea  ferruginea  (note),  417 
Brucea  sumatrana,  417  (note) 
1541 

Brucine  (note),  417,  803 
Brugmansia  arborea,  1475 
Brugmansia  knightii,  1475 
Bruisewort,  1503 
Brunella  vulgaris,  1622 
Brunfelsia  hopeana,  1558 
Brunnenkresse,  1577 
Brun's  paste,  1373 
Brunswick  green,  1421 
Brustbeeren,  1702 
Brustpulver,  1025 
Bryoidin,  1510 
Bryonia,  1421 
Bryonia  alba,  1421 
Bryonia  africana,  1422 
Bryonia  americana,  1422 
Bryonia  dioica,  1421 
Bryonia  root,  678 
Bryonin,  1422 
Bryoresin,  1422 
Buaycura,  1661 
Bubby,  1429 
Buccoblatter,  249 
Buceras  bellerica,  1576 
Buceras  bellirica,  1576 
Buceras  chebula,  1576 
Bucharian  rhubarb  (note),  1062 
Buchenholztheerkreosot,  402 
Buchu,  249 

Buchu  and  potassium  acetate, 

elixir  of,  1783 
Buchuaufguss,  653 
Buchu,  compound  elixir  of,  1783 
Buchu,  compound  fluidextract  of, 

1794 

Buchu,  elixir  of,  1783 
Buchu,  fluidextract  of,  529 
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Buchu  folia,  249 
Buchu,  infusion  of,  653 
Buchu,  long,  250 
Buchu,  round,  250 
Buchu,  short,  250 
Buchu,  tincture  of,  1257 
Buchutinktur,  1257 
Buckbean,  1563 
Buckeye,  1370 
Buckthorn,  569 

Buckthorn  berries,  syrup  of,  1810 

Buckthorn,  Californiau,  1057 

Buckthorn,  elixir  of,  1787 

Buckubliitter,  249 

Buckwheat,  1417 

Buffalo  berry,  1548 

Bugbane,  1330 

Bugle-weed,  1555 

Bugloss,  1385 

Buglosse,  1385 

Bugwort,  336 

Bulbe  de  colchique,  380 

Bulbe  de  safran  butard,  380 

Bulbo  de  colquico,  380 

Bulbo  de  escila,  1102 

Bulbo  di  colchico,  380 

Bulbocapnine,  1414 

Bulbus  colchici,  380 

Bulbus  scillse,  1102 

Bulgarian  opium  (note),  892 

Bull  berry,  1548 

Bull-nettle,  1657 

Bully  tree,  1405 

Bupbone  disticha,  1399 

Burbon  galbanum,  571 

Burbon  vanilla,  1325 

Burdock  root,  689 

Burgunder  harz,  965 

Burgunder-pechpflaster,  441 

Burgundisches  pech,  965 

Burgundy  pitch,  965,  1246 

Burgundy  pitch,  factitious,  966 

Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  436 

(note),  441 
Burned  alum,  123 
Burned  lime,  266 
Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  741 
Burning-bush,  456 
Burnt  alum,  123 
Burnt  sienna,  1646 
Burnt  sponge,  1660,  1661 
Burnt  umber,  1687 
Buro  elachi  (note),  298 
Burra  gookeroo,  1422 
Burren  myrtle,  1319 
Bursa  bursa-pastoris,  1430 
Bursa-pastoris,  1430 
Bursera  gummifera,  1431 
Bursera  slmaruba,  1431 
Bursera  tomentosa,  1666 
Bursine,  1430 
Bush  honeysuckle,  1473 
Bush  tea,  1670 
Busserole,  1319 
Butcher's  lard,  94 
Butea  frondosa,  683  (note),  1422, 

1543 

Butea  gum,  683  (note),  1422 
Butea  superba  (note),  683 
Butese  gummi,  1422 
Buteae  semina,  1422 
Butneria  fertiiis,  1429 
Butter  and  eggs,  1549* 
Buttercups,  1629 
Butterfly  weed,  1401 
Butternussrinden-extrakt,  1536 
Butternut,  1535 
Butter  of  antimony.  1392 
Butter  of  cacao,  881 
Butter  of  zinc,  1351 
Butter-weed,  1479 
Button  bush,  1439 
Button  snakeroot.  1479,  1549 
Button  wood,  1439 
Butylamlne.  858 
Butyl-chloral,  251 


Butylchloral-antipyrine,  1422 
Butyl-chloral  hydras,  251 
Butylchloralhydrat,  251 
Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  251 
Butylchloralum  hydratum,  251 
Butyraldehyde,  846 
Butyric  acid,  1423,  1496 
Butyric  ether,  1496 
Butyrin,  809 
Buxine,  917,  1410,  1423 
Buxus,  1423 

Buxus  sempervirens,  917,  1410, 
1423 

C 

Caballine  aloes,  114 
Cabardine  musk,  793 
Cabbage-tree  bark,  1423 
C'abezas  de  amapola,  913 
Cabinet  cherry,  1019 
Cacao  butter,  881 
Cacao  nuts,  881 
Cachet  de  pain,  1021 
Cachets  (note),  1021 
Cachou,  1435 
Cacodylic  acid,  1423 
Cactine,  1424 
Cactus,  1424 

Cactus  grandiflorus,  1424 
Cacur,  1424 
Cadamina,  894 
Cadamine,  894 
Cadaveric  alkaloids,  1621 
Cadaverine,  1622 

Cadinene,  411,  417,  572,  836,  844, 
849,  866,  873,  1366,  1413,  1591 

Cadmii  iodidum  1425 

Cadmii  salicylas,  1425 

Cadmii  sulphas,  1425 

Cadmium,  1425 

Cadmium  iodatum,  1425 

Cadmium  iodide,  1425,  1729 

Cadmium  salicylate,  1425 

Cadmium  sulfuricum,  1425 

Cadmium  sulphate,  1425 

Cadmium,  tests  for,  1735 

Caesalpinia,  1419 

Caesalpinia  brasiliensis,  1420 

Csesalpinia  brevifolia,  1374 

Csesalpinia  crista,  1420 

Csesalpinia  echinata,  1420 

Csesalpinia  phaecox,  1420 

Csesalpinia  sappan,  1643 

Caesium,  120,  1426 

Caesium  and  ammonium  bromide, 
1426 

Caesium  carbonate,  1426 
Caesium  hydroxide,  1426 
Csesium,  rubidium  and  ammonium 

bromide,  1426 
Caesium  sulphate,  1426 
Cafamarin  (note),  1453 
Cafe,  1452 

Cafe  du  soudan,  1541 
Cafeina,  252 
Cafeine,  252 
Caferana,  1666 
Caferanine,  1666 
Caffe,  1452 

Caffe-tannie  acid,  1453 
Caffea,  1452 

Caffea  canephora  (note),  1453 

Caffea  excelsa.  1453 

Caffea  humboldtiana    (note),  1453 

Caffea  mauritiana  (note),  1453 

Caffeia,  252 

Caffetc  acid,  1453 

Caffeina,  252 

Caffeina  citrata,  254 

Caffeina  citrata  effervescens,  255 

CaffelnK  citras,  254 

Caffeinse  citras  effervescens,  255 

Caffeina?  hydrobromidum,  1426 

Caffeinse  hydrochloridum,  1426 

Caffeinse  nitras,  1426 


Caffeinse  phenylas,  1426 
Caffeinse  sodio-benzoas,  1782 
Caffeinae  sodio-salicylas,  1782 
Caffeinse  sulphas,  1426 
Caffeine,  252,  606,  1509,  1541,  1699 
Caffeine  citrate,  254 
Caffeine,  elixir  of,  1784 
Caffeine  hydrobromide,  1426 
Caffeine  hydrochloride,  1426 
Caffeine  nitrate,  1426 
Caffeine  phenol,  1426 
Caffeine  phenylate,  1426 
Caffeine  sodio-benzoate,  1782 
Caffeine  sodio-salicylate,  1782 
Caffeine-sodium  benzoate,  253 
Caffeine-sodium  cinaamate,  253 
Caffeine-sodium  salicylate,  253,  254 
Caffeine  sulphate,  1426 
Caffei'num,  252 

Caft'einum  hydrobromicum,  1426 
Caffeinum  hydrochloricum,  1426 
Caffeinum  nitrieum,  1426 
Caffeinum  phenylicum,  1426 
Caffeinum  sulfuricum,  1426 
Caffeol,  1453 
Caffeone,  1454 

Caffeoresorcinol  (note),  1056 

Caffeo-tannic  acid,  805 

Cahinca,  1426 

Cahincic  acid,  1426 

Cahuchu,  428 

Caille-lait  jaune,  1500 

Cainca,  1426 

Caincawurzel,  1426 

Caincetin,  1427 

Cake  catechu,  1435 

Cake  cochineal  (note),  376 

Cake  dragon's  blood,  1475 

Cake  gamboge,  273 

Cake  isinglass,  1521 

Cake-lac,  1544 

Cake  meal,  700 

Cake  saffron,  408 

Cajapine,  1456 

Cajeputgeist,  1173 

Cajeputol,  453,  836 

Cajuput,  oil  of,  836 

Cajuput,  spirit  of,  1173 

Cajuputene,  837 

Cajuputene   hydrate,  837 

Cajuputi,  1562 

Cajuputi   viridiflora,  1562 

Cajuputol,  815,  837 

Cal  viva,  266 

Calabar  bean,  936 

Calabarine,  938 

Calabash  nutmeg  (note),  797 

Calabaza,  918 

Calamina,  1350,  1427 

Calamina  prseparata,  1427 

Calamine,  256,  1360,  1427 

Calamine  ointment,  1820 

Calamine,  prepared,  1427 

Calamintha  nepeta,  1596 

Calaminthone,  1596 

Calamo  aromatico,  256 

Calamus,  256 

Calamus  draco,  1475 

Calamus,  fluidextract  of,  530 

Calathea  allouia,  1561 

Calcaria  carbonica  prsecipita,  258 

Calcaria  chlorata,  267 

Calcaria  hypophosphorosa,  259 

Calcaria  muriatica,  258 

Calcaria  phosphoriea,  261 

Calcaria  soluta,  706 

Calcaria  sulfurata,  270 

Calcaria  usta,  266 

Calce,  266 

Calcii  acetas,  1427 

Calcil  benzoas,  1427 

Calcii  boras,  1427 

Calcil  bromidum,  257 

Calcii  cacodylas,  1424 

Calcii  carbonas  praecipltatus,  257 

Calcil  chloridum,  258 
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Calcii  glycero-arsenias,  1427 

Calcii  hydras,  259 

Calcii  hypochloris,  2G7 

Calcii  hypophosphis,  259 

Calcii  iodas,  1427 

Calcii  iodidum,  1428 

Calcii  oxidum,  266 

Calcii  permanganas,  1428 

Calcii  peroxidum,  1428 

Calcii  phosphas,  261 

Calcii  phosphas  praecipitatus,  261 

Calcii  salicylas,  1428 

Calcii  sulphas  exsiccatus,  262 

Calcii  sulphiduni,  270 

Calcii  sulphophenas,  1428 

Calcii  thiosulphas,  1428 

Calcined  magnesia,  753 

Calcined  mercury,  632 

Calcis  chloridum,  267 

Caleis  hydras,  259 

Calcis  hypophosphis,  259 

Calcis  phosphas,  261 

Calcis  sulphas,  262 

Calcium,  263 

Calcium  acetate,  1427 

Calcium  a-monosulphonate  of  beta 

naphthol,  1365 
Calcium  and  sodium  hypophos- 

phites,  syrup  of,  1813 
Calcium  benzoate,  1427 
Calcium  bisulphite,  1664 
Calcium  bone  phosphate,  1419 
Calcium  borate,  23,  1132,  1427, 
Calcium  bromatum,  257 
Calciumbromid,  257 
Calcium  bromide,  257 
Calcium  bromide,  elixir  of,  1784 
Calcium  cacodylate,  1424 
Calcium  carbide,  1367 
Calciumcarbonat,  258 
Calcium  carbonate,  257,  406,  1729 
Calcium  carbonate,  precipitated 

257 

Calcium  carbonicum  prffleipitatum, 
258 

Calcium  chloratum,  258 
Calcium  chlorhydrophosphate, 

syrup  of,  1813 
Calciumchlorid,  258 
Calcium  chloride,  258 
Calcium  chloride  test  solutions, 

1708 

Calcium  dithiocarbonate,  1427 
Calcium  glycero-arseniate,  1427 
Calcium  hippurate,  20,  1427 
Calcium  hy Jrosulphide,  271 
Calcium  hydroxide,  259,  1729 
Calcium  hydroxide,    solution  of, 
706 

Calcium  hydroxide,  syrup  of,  1221 
Calcium  hydroxide  test  solution, 
1708 

Calcium  hypochlorite,  267 
Calcium  hypophosphit,  259 
Calcium  hypophosphite,  259 
Calcium  hypophosphite,  elixir  of, 
1784 

Calcium  hypophosphite,  syrup  of, 
1813 

Calcium  hypophosphorosum,  259 
Calcium  hyposulphite,  1428 
Calcium  iodate,  1427 
Calcium  iodatum,  1428 
Calcium  iodide,  1428 
Calcium  iodide,  syrup  of,  1814 
Calcium  jodid,  1428 
Calcium  lactophosphate,  elixir  of, 
1784 

Calcium  lactophosphate    syrup  of, 
1221 

Calcium  lactophosphate  with  iron, 

syrup  of,  1814 
Calcium  Ioretin,  1554 
Calcium  malate,  1496 
CE.eium  oxalate,  1599 
Calcium  oxide,  266,  1729 


Calcium  oxydatum,  266 
Calcium  permanganate,  1428 
Calcium  peroxide,  1428 
Calciumphosphat,  261 
Calcium  phosphate,  261 
Calcium  phosphate,  precipitated, 
261 

Calciumphospholactatsirup,  1221 
Calcium  phthalate,  20 
Calcium  propionate,  1473 
Calcium  saccharate,  1074 
Calcium  salicylate,  1428 
Calcium  santonate,  1428 
Calcium  sulfuricum  ustum,  262 
Calcium  sulphate,  1729 
Calcium  sulphate,  dried,  262 
Calcium  sulphate,  exsiccated,  262 
Calcium  sulphate,  test  solution 
1708 

Calcium  sulphide,  crude,  270 
Calcium  sulphite,  1664 
Calcium  sulphocarbolate,  1428 
Calcium  sulphophenate,  1428 
Calcium  sulpho-sulphate,  1428 
Calcium  sulphuratum,  270 
Calcium  sulphydrate,  271 
Calcium  superoxide,  1428 
Calcium,  tests  for,  1735 
Calcium  thiosulphate,  1428 
Calcium  thiosulphate,  syrup  of, 
1428 

Calculi  cancrorum,  1464 
Calendula,  263 

Calendula,  fluidextract  of,  1794 
Calendula  officinalis,  263,  409 
Calendula,  tincture  of,  1257 
Calendulatinktur,  1257 
Calf,  919 
Call  nuts,  1429 
Calico  bush,  1538 
California  barberry,  236 
California  bay  laurel,  1595 
California  coffee-tree,  1057 
California  digger  pine,  812 
California  fever  bush,  1501 
California  gum  plant,  600 
California  laurel,  1686 
California  manna  (note),  763 
California  mountain  holly,  1058 
California  nutmegs  (note-),  797 
California  slippery  elm  (note), 
1303 

Californian  buckthorn,  1057 
Calisaya  and  hypophosphites, 

elixir  of,  1784 
Calisaya  and  iron,  elixir  of,  1785 
Calisaya  bark,  338 
Calisaya,  elixir  of,  1784 
Calisaya,  ferrated  elixir  of,  1785 
Calisaya,  iron  and  bismuth,  elixir 

of,  1785 

Calisaya,  iron  and  lactophosphate 

of  lime,  elixir  of,  1785 
Calisaya,  iron  and  pepsin,  elixir  of, 

1785 

Calisaya,  iron  and  strychnine, 
elixir  of,  1785 

Calisaya,  iron,  bismuth  and  strych- 
nine, elixir  of,  1785 

Calieava,  pepsin  and  strychnine, 
elixir  of,  1785 

Calisayarinde,  338 

Calische,  1149 

Calliandra  houstoni,  1603 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha,  670 

Callitris  quadrivalvis,  1641 

Callitrolic  acid,  1641 

Calluua  vulgaris  (note),  1321 

Calomel,  622 

Calomel  and  jalap,  1809 

Calomel,  ointment  of,  1315 

Calomel,  precipitated,  623 

Calomelas,  623 

Calophyllum  inophyllum,  1666 
Calophyllum  tacamahaca,  1666 
Calotropis,  1429 


Calotropis  glgantea,  1429 
Calotropis  procera,  1429 
Calotropis,  tincture  of,  1429 
Calumb,  264 
Calumba,  264 
Calumba,  American,  265 
Calumba,  concentrated  solution  of 
708 

Calumba,  fluidextract  of,  530 
Calumba,  infusion  of,  653 
Calumba   root,  264 
Calumba,  tincture  of,  1257 
Calumba?  radix,  264 
Calumbine,  266 
Calx,  266 

Calx  chlorata,  267 
Calx  chlorinata,  267 
Calx  sulphurata,  270 
Calx  viva,  266 
Calycanthine,  1429 
Calycanthus,  1429 
Calycanthus  glaucus,  1429 
Cam  wood,  1429 
Cambodia,  271 
Cambogla,  271 
Cambogia  gutta,  272 
Cambogia  indica,  271 
Camellia  drupifera,  1670 
Camellia,  fluidextract  of,  1794 
Camellia  japonica,  1670 
Camellia  oleifera,  1670 
Camellia  sasanqua,  1670 
Camellia  thea,  252,  1669 
Camellia  theifera,  1669 
Camelthorn  (note),  764 
Camfora  monobromata,  279 
Camll,  146 

Camomilla  comune,  772 
Camomilla  fetida,  1464 
Camomilla  Ingleses,  146 
Camomilla  Romana,  146 
Camomille  commune  (d'Allemagne), 
772 

Camomille  de  Perse,  1529 
Camomille  puante,  1464 
Camomille  Romaine,  146 
Camovyne,  146 
Campecheholz,  607 
Campeeheholzextrakt,  478 
Camphacollasis,  1429 
Camphane  group,  812 
Camphene,  844,  873,  1363,  1587 
Campher,  274 
Camphol,  873 
Campholic  acid,  278 
Campho-menthol,  1782 
Camphor,  274,  814 
Camphor,  ammoniated  liniment  of, 
696 

Camphor  and  menthol.  1782 
Camphor-anytole,  1393 
Camphor,  artificial,  276,  878 
Camphor,  barosma.  250 
Camphor  cerate,  312 
Camphor  cerate,  compound,  1782 
Camphor,  compound  tincture  of, 
1281 

Camphor  ice,  1782 
Camphor  liniment,  696 
Camphor  mixture,  acid,  1804 
Camphor  mixture,  aromatic,  1804 
Camphor  mixture,  Parrish's.  1804 
Camphor,  monobromated,  279 
Camphor  of  cubeb,  411 
Camphor  oil,  274 
Camphor  ointment,  1820 
Camphor,  refined,  276 
Camphor,  spirit  of,  1173 
Camphor  water,  175 
Camphora,  274 

Camphora  monobromata,  279 
Camphora  offieinarum,  274 
Camphorated  brown  plaster,  1792 
Camphorated  chloral,  1444,  1782 
Camphorated  mother  plaster,  1792 
Camphorated  soap  liniment,  1798 
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Camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
1281 

Camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  607 

Camphoric  acid,  25,  277 

Camphoric  acid  ester  of  methylene 
diguaiacol,  1429 

Camphoric  guaiacolester,  1506 

Camphoric  peroxide,  870 

Camphorogenol  (note),  275 

Camphoronic  acid,  25 

Camphoroxol,  1429 

Camphors,  812 

Camphossil,  1429 

Camphre,  274 

Camphre  de  menthe,  777 

Camphre  du  Japon,  274 

Camphre  monobrome,  279 

Camphrene,  278 

Camphresinie  acid,  277 

Camphronic  acid,  277 

Cana  fistula,  305 

Canada  balsam,  1242 

Canada  balsam  and  collodion  var- 
nish, 1650 

Canada  fleabane,  1479 

Canada  liniment,  1798 

Canada  pitch,  1429 

Canada  pitch  plaster,  1430 

Canada  snake-root,  1400 

Canada  snake-root,  compound 
svrup  of,  1813 

Canada  thistle,  1451 

Canada  turpentine.  1242 

Canadian  hemp,  158 

Canadian  moonseed,  1563 

Canadine,  644 

Canadinic  acid,  1246 

Canadische  gelbwurzel,  642 

Canadische  hanfwurzel,  158 

Canadische  haselwurzel,  1400 

Canadischer  balsam,  1246 

Canadischer  terpentin,  1242 

Canadischer  thee,  1501 

Canadisches  sonnenroschen,  1513 

Canadol,  1539 

Canadolic  acid,  1246 

Caiiamo,  280 

Cananga  odorata,  1593 

Cananga  oil,  1593 

Canarium  commune,  1509 

Canary  seed,  1430 

Cancer-root,  1596 

Cancer  weed,  1576 

Canchalagua,  1430 

Candle-berrv,  1575 

Candle  fish,  1587 

Cane  brimstone.  1204 

Cane  sugar,  1070 

Canela,  364 

Canella,  364,  1430 

Canella  alba,  1430,  1696 

Canfora,  274 

Cangowra,  1430 

Cankerwort,  1240 

Canna,  144 

Cnnnabene,  282 

Cannabin.  282 

Cannabindon,  282 

Cannabinol,  282 

Cannabis  americana.  280 

Cannabis  indica,  280 

Cannabis  sativa,  280 

Cannelle.  364  , 

Cannelle  de  Magellan,  1695 

Cannelle  de  Ceylan,  364 

Cannelle  de  Saigon.  364 

Canquoin's  paste,  1352 

Cantarella,  283 

Cantaride.  283 

Cantarldina,  283 
Cantharellus  cibarius,  1573 

Cantharldai  collodion,  386 

Cantharide,  283 

Canthariden,  283 

Panthariden-essig,  11 

Cantharides,  283 


Cantharides  cerate,  312 
Cantharides  liniment  (note), 
711 

Cantharides  ointment,  1307 
Cantharides  plaster,  312,  439 
Cantharides,  tincture  of,  1258 
Cantharides,  vinegar  of,  11 
Cantharidin,  286 
Cantharidized  collodion,  386 
Cantharis,  283 

Cantharis  apneas  (note),  285 
Cantharis  albida  (note),  285 
Cantharis  aszelianus  (note),  285 
Cantharis  atrata  (note),  284 
Cantharis  cinerea  (note),  284 
Cantharis  marglnata  (note),  284 
Cantharis  melsena  (note),  285 
Cantharis  nuttalli  (note),  285 
Cantharis  politus  (note),  285 
Cantharis  vesicatoria,  283 
Cantharis  vittata  (note),  284 
Cantharis  vulnerata  (note),  285 
Canton  stick  rhubarb  (note),  1061 
Canton's  phosphorus,  1612 
Canutilo,  1478 
Caoutchouc,  428 
Caoutchouc,  artificial,  1430 
Capalaga,  298 
Capaloin,  117 
Capcique,  288 
Cape  aloes,  112 
Cape  gum  (note),  4 
Cape  saffron,  409 
Caper-bush,  1430 
Caper  plant,  1588 
Caramel  brown   (note),  1074 
Capey  Curagao  aloes,  113 
Capnoides  tuberosum,  1414 
Capnomor,  967 
Capparis,  1430 
f'appariscorriacese,  1649 
Capparis  spinosa,  1035,  1430 
Caprln,  809 

f'apriola  dactylon,  1296 
Capronaldehyde,  846 
Caprylic  acid,  1674 
Capsaicin,  290 
Capsella,  1430 

Capsella  bursa-pastorls,  1430 
Capsici  fructus,  288 
Capsicin,  290,  824 
Capsicol,  291 
Capsicum,  288 

Capsicum  and  mvrrh,  tincture  of, 
1818 

Capsicum  annuum,  289 
Capsicum  fastigiatum.  288 
Capsicum,  fluidextract  of,  531 
Capsicum  fruit,  288 
Capsicum  frutescens,  289 
Capsicum  frutescens  baecatum, 
289 

Capsicum  minimum,  288 
Capsicum  ointment,  1307 
Capsicum,  oleoresin  of,  824 
Capsicumpflaster,  439 
Capsicum  plaster,  439 
Capsicum,  tincture  of,  1258 
Capsicutin,  291 
Capsulopsie  acid,  1370 
Capsules,  576 

Capsules  de  pavot  blanc,  913 

Capsules  de  pavot    officinal,  913 

Capsules,  soft,  577 

Captol,  1430 

Capulincullo,  1431 

Caracas  sarsaparllla,  1094 

Caraccas  kino,  682 

Caragaen,  332 

Caragahen,  332 

Carajura,  1414 

Caramania  gum,  1408 

Caramel,  1074 

Parana,  1431 

Carana-elemi,  1509 

Carandas  ovata,  1431 


Caraway,  301,  838 
Caraway  fruit,  301 
Caraway,  oil  of,  838 
Caraway  water,  176 
Carbamate  of  ammonia,  129 
Carbamate  of  ethyl,  101 
Carbamic  acid,  101 
Carbamide,  101,  1687 
Carbamilic  ether,  1612 
Carbaminsaure  aethylester,  101 
Carbazol,  1192 
Carbazotic  acid,  1014 
Carbo,  291 

Carbo  animalis,  292 
Carbo  animalis  purificatus,  294 
Carbo  e  ligno,  295 
Carbo  ligni,  295 
Carbo  ligni  pulveratus,  295 
Carbo  prseparatus,  295 
Carbo  vegetabllis,  295 
Carbolated  chloral,  1444 
Carbolic  acid,  925 
Carbolic  acid,  crude  (note),  926 
Carbolic  acid,  iodized,  1781 
Carbolic  acid,  ointment  of,  1316 
Carbolic  acid  suppositories,  1213 
Carbolized  cotton  (note),  598 
Carbolized  gauze  (note),  598 
Carbolized  jute,  930 
Carbolized  oil,  1806 
Carbolized  solution  of  iodine,  1801 
Carbolized  styptic  colloid  (note), 
387 

Carbollysoform,  1555 
Carbon,  291 
Carbon  animal,  292 
Carbon  bisulphide,  297,  1729 
Carbon  de  hueso,  292 
Carbon  de  lena.  295 
Carbon  disulphide,  297,  1708 
Carbon  sesquichloride,  1446 
Carbon  sulphide,  297 
Carbon  tetrabromide,  247 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  1447 
Carbon  vegetal  medicinal,  295 
Carbonas  ammonicus,  129 
Carbonas  calcicus  priecipitatus, 
258 

Carbonas    ferrosus  saccharatus, 
492 

Carbonas  kalicus,  989 
Carbonas  lithicus,  743 
Carbonas  magnesicus,  750 
Carbonas  plumbicus,  970 
Carbonas  potassicus,  989 
Carbonas  sodicus.  1136 
Carbonas  zincicus.  1350 
Carbonate  d'ammoniaque,  129 
Carbonate  de  chaux  precipite,  258 
Carbonate  de  guaTacol,  603 
Carbonate  de  lithine,  743 
Carbonate  de  magnesie  officinal, 
750 

Carbonate  de  plomb.  970 
Carbonate  (bi)  de  potasse,  984 
Carbonate  de  potasse  pur,  989 
Carbonate  de  soude.  1129 
Carbonate  de  soude  pur  cristallisi?, 
1136 

Carbonate  de  soude  sec  du  com- 
merce. 1140 
Carbonate  de  zinc,  1350 
Carbonate  de  zinc  hydrate,  1350 
Carbonate  lithique,  743 
Carbonate  niccolique,  1579 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  129 
Carbonate  of  bismuth,  239 
Carbonate  of  lead,  970 
Carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated 
258 

Carbonate  of  lithium,  743 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  750 
Carbonate  of  potassa  from  pearl- 
ash,  989 
Caroonnte  of  soda,  1136 
Carbonate  of  zinc,  1350 
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Carbonate  of  zinc,  cerate  of 

(note),  1319 
Carbonated  waters,  166 
Carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  tests 

for,  1735 
Carbonato  amonico,  129 
Carbonato  de  cal,  258 
Carbonato  de  guayacol,  603 
Carbonato  de  litina  o  litico,  743 
Carbanato  di  ammonio,  129 
Carbonato  dl  calcio  precipitato, 

258 

Carbonato  di  litio,  743 
Carbonato  di  magnesia,  750 
Carbonato  di  potassio,  989 
Carbonato  di  sodio,  1136 
Carbonato  magnesico,  750 
Carbonato  potasico,  989 
Carbonato  sodico  cristalizado,  1136 
Carbonato  sodico  seco,  1140 
Carbone,  291 
Carbone  animale,  292 
Carbone  di  legno,  295 
Carbone  di  ossa  depurato,  294 
Carbone  vegetale,  295 
Carbonei  disulphidum,  297 
Carbonei  tetrachloridum,  1447 
Carboneum  chloratum,  1447 
Carboneum  jodatum,  659 
Carboneum  sulfuratum,  297 
Carbonic  acid,  liquefied,  168 
Carbonic  acid  water,  168 
Carbonic  oxide-nickel,  1579 
Carbonii  bisulphidum,  297 
Carbonis  bisulphidum,  297 
Carbothialdine,  1675 
Cardamine,  1431 
Cardamlne  pratensis,  1431 
Cardamom,  298 

Cardamom,  spirit  of,  compound, 
1812 

Cardamom,  tincture  of,  1259 
Cardamom,  tincture  of,  compound, 
1259 

Cardamome  du  Malabar,  298 
Cardamomen,  298 
Cardamomi  semina,  298 
Cardamomo,  298 
Cardamomo  menor,  298 
Cardamomo  minore,  298 
Cardamoms,  298 
Cardamomum,  298 

Cardamomum  longum    (note),  298 
Cardamomum  majus,  298 
Cardamomum  malabaricum,  298 
Cardamomum  medium,  298 
Cardamomum  minus,  298 
Cardamomum  siberiense,  146 
Cardenillo,  1457 
Cardiaire,  1548 
Cardol,  1384,  1645 
Carduus  arvensis,  1451 
Carduus  benedictus,  1439 
Carduus  marianiis,  1439 
Carica  papaya,  1603 
Carica?,  520 
Caricin,  1604 
Carissa  ovata,  1431 
Carissin,  1431 

Carlsbad  salt,  artificial,  1811 

Carlsbad  salt,  artificial,  efferves- 
cent powder  of,  1810 

Carminative  mixture,  1804 

Carmine,  377 

Carmine  red,  376 

Carmine,  solution  of,  1799 

Carmlnic  acid.  376 

Carnallite,  1431,  1619 

Carnauba  root,  1431 

Carnauba  wax,  10  (note),  310 
1431 

Caroba,  1535 

Caroba  balsam,  1535 

Caroblc  acid,  1535 

Carobinha,  1535 

Carobin,  1535 


Carobon,  1535 

Caroborelinic  acid,  1535 

Carolina  pink,  1161 

Carolina  yellow  jessamine,  577 

Carony  bark,  415 

Caroon,  838 

Carota,  1431 

Carotin,  1431 

Carotte,  1431 

Carpaine,  1604 

Carpinus  virginiana,  1534 

Carpobalsamum,  1405 

Carragaheen,  332 

Carrageen,  332 

Carrageen  ou  mousse  perlee,  332 
Carrageenin,  333 
Carragheen,  332 
Carron  oil,  695 
Carta  senapata,  318 
Cartamo,  1432 
Carthagena  copaiba,  398 
Carthagena  ipecac,  669 
Carthamic  acid,  1432 
Carthamin,  1432 
Carthamus,  1432 
Carthamus  helenioides,  1183 
Carthamus  tinctorius,  409,  1432 
Carthocarpus  fistula,  305 
Caruba  dl  guiden,  1432 
Carui  fructus,  301 
Carum,  301 

Carum  ajowan,  301,  1585 
Carum  carvi,  301 
Carum  copticum,  1250,  1585 
Carvacrol,  814,  884,  1432,  1573 
1596 

Carvacrol  iodide,  1432 

Carvene,  839 

Carvi,  301 

Carvies,  301 

Carvone,  814,  1676 

Carya,  1432 

Carya  alba,  1432 

Carya  amara,  1432 

Carya  mlcrocarpa,  1432 

Carya  olivaeformis,  1432 

Carya  porcina,  1432 

Carya  sulcata,  1432 

Carya  tomentosa,  1432 

Caryin,  1432 

Caryophyllene,  840,  843 

Caryophylli,  301 

Caryophylli  aromatici,  301 

Caryophyllic  acid,  303 

Caryophyllin,  303 

Caryophyllum,  301 

Caryophyllus,  301 

Caryophyllus  aromatieus,  302 

Caryota  urens,  1389 

Cascara,  1432 

Cascara  amarga,  1432 

Cascara,  aromatic  syrup  of,  1222 

Cascara  sagrada,  1057 

Cascara  sagrada,    aromatic  fluid- 
extract  of,  556 

Cascara  sagrada,  bitterless  fluid- 
extract  of,  1796 

Cascara  sagrada,  compound  elixir 
of,  1790 

Cascara  sagrada,  elixir  of,  1790 
Cascara  sagrada,  extract  of,  487 
Cascara  sagrada-extrakt,  487 
Cascara  sagrada,  fluidextract  of, 
555 

Cascara,  tasteless  preparations 

(note),  1058 
Cascariglia,  303 
Cascarilla,  303 
Cascarilla  bark,  303 
Cascarilla,  infusion  of,  653 
Cascarilla,  tincture  of,  1260 
Cascarilla;  cortex,  303 
Cascarille,  303 
Cascarille  officinale,  303 
Cascarllllc  acid,  305 
Cascarillin,  305 


Cascarilline,  305 
Cascarillrinde,  303 
Cascarine,  1058 
Caschunuss,  1384 
Casearia,  1432 
Casearia  esculenta,  1432 
Casein,  1432 

Casein-ammonium,  1380,  1482 
Casein-natrium,  1650 
Casein,  ointment  of,  1593 
Caseinsalbe,  1593 
Casein  varnish,  1650 
Cashew  gum,  1384 
Cashew-nut,  1384 
Casimiroa,  1433 
Casimiroa  edulis,  1433 
Casimirose,  1433 
Cassaripe,  1669 
Cassava  arrow-root,  1561 
Cassava  plant,  1668 
Casse,  305 
Casse-diable,  1520 
Casse  en  batons,  305 
Casse  mond6e,  305 
Casse  officinale,  305 
Cassena,  1525 
Cassia,  305,  364,  1433 
Cassia  absus,  1433 
Cassia  acutifolia,  1109 
Cassia  sethiopica,  1109,  1110 
Cassia  alata,  1433 
Cassia  angustifolia,  1109 
Cassia  argel,  1110 
Cassia  beareana,  1433 
Cassia  braslliana,  306 
Cassia  buds    (note),  364 
Cassia  caryophyllata,  1450 
Cassia  cathartica,  1109 
Cassia  chamaecrlsta,  1109 
Cassia  cinnamon,  366,  841 
Cassia  elongata,  1109 
Cassia  fistula,  305 
Cassia  holosericea,  1111 
Cassia  laevigata,  1109 
Cassia  lanceolata,  1109 
Cassia  lenltiva,  1109 
Cassia  lignea,  364,  842 
Cassia  marylandica,  1109, 
1433 

Cassia  montana,  1109 
Cassia  multijuja,  1109 
Cassia  nictitans,  1433 
Cassia  obovata,  1110 
Cassia,  oil  of,  841 
Cassia  ovata,  1110 
Cassia  pulp,  305 
Cassia  rugosa,  1109 
Cassia  senna,  1109 
Cassia  sophera,  1110 
Cassia  splendida,  1109 
Cassia  vera,  365 
Cassia;  pulpa,  305 
Cassumuniar,  1701 
Cassuvium  pomiferum,  1384 
Cast  iron,  515 
Castalia  alba,  1583 
Castalia  odorata,  1583 
Castanea,  1433 
Castanea  dentata,  1433 
Castanea,  fluidextract  of,  1434 
Castanea  pumila,  1434 
Castanea  sativa,  1433 
Castanea  vesca,  1433 
Castela,  1434 
Castela  nicholsoni,  1434 
Castile  soap,  white,  1087 
Castilloa  elastica,  428 
Castillon's  powders,  1672 
Castor,  1434 

Castor,  chalky  Russian,  1434 
Castor  fiber,  1434 
Castor  oil,  866 

Castor  oil  and  collodion  varnish, 
1650 

Castor  oil  and  shellac  varnish, 
1650 
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Castor  oil,  emulsion  of,  1793 
Castor  oil  group,  807 
Castor  oil  mixture,  784 
Castor,  oil  of,  1434 
Castor  pomace  (note),  868 
Castoreo,  1434 
Castoreum,  1434 
Castorin,  1434 
Castoro,  1434 
Cat  thyme,  1672 
Cataire,  1435 
Catalpa,  1435 

Catalpa  bignonioides,  1435 
Catalpa  catalpa,  1435 
Catalpa-tree,  1435 
Catalytic-iron,  1657 
Cataplasm  of  kaolin,  306 
Cataplasma  carbonis,  296 
Cataplasma  kaolini,  306 
Cataplasmata,  1435 
Cataplasme  de  terre  k  porcelaine, 
306 

Cataplasmes,  1435 
Cataplasms.  1435 
Cataria,  1435 
Catarrh  powder,  1809 
Catarrh  snuff,  1809 
Catawba  grape,  1340 
Catawba-tree,  1435 
Catchfly,  1646 
Catechin,  575,  1137 
Catechol-monomethyl-ether,  602 
Catechu,  574,  1435 
Catechu,  compound  powder  of, 

1024,  1809 
Catechu  in  balls,  1436 
Catechu  in  quadrangular  cakes, 

1436 

Catechu,  infusion  of  (note),  652 

Catechu  lozenge,  1300 

Catechu  nigrum,  1435 

Catechu,  pale,  574 

Catechu  pallidum,  574 

Catechu  red,  1437 

Catechu-tannic  acid,  575,  1437 

Catechu,  tincture  of,  1267 

Catechu,  troches  of.  1300 

Cateehuic  acid,  575,  1437 

Catechuin,  575,  1437 

Catecu,  574,  1435 

Catgut,  1672 

Catgut,  antiseptic,  850 

Catgut,  corrosive  sublimate  (note), 

620 
Catha,  1437 
Catha  edulis,  1437 
Cathartic  acid,  1064,  1113,  1433 
Cathartic  elixir,  compound,  1784 
Cathartic  pills,  compound,  954 
Cathartin,  570  (note I,  1113 
Cathartogenic  acid,  1113 
Catharto-mannite,  1113 
Catlcu,  1435 
Cativo  balsam,  1405 
Catmint,  1435 
Catnep,  1435 
CaCs  valerian.  1322 
Cattara,  1435 
Catto,  1435 

Caucasian  insect  powder,  1529 

Caucho,  428 

Caulophyllin.  1438  > 

Caulophylline,  1438 

Caulophyllum,  1437 

Caulophyllum,  fluidextract  of,  1794 

Caulophyl'lum  thalictroides,  1437 

Caustic  alcohol,  1651 

Caustic  collodion,  385 

Caustic  iodine  solution,  668 

Caustic,  lunar,  190 

Caustic  potash,  1002 

Caustic  potassa,  1002 

Caustic  potassa.  white  stick,  1003 

Caustic  soda,  1145 

Caustic  solution  of  iodine,  1801 

Caustic,  strongest  common,  1004 


Caustic,  toughened,  190 
Causticum  commune  acerrimum, 
1004 

Caustique  au  chlorure  de  zinc 
1352 

Caustique  de  Vlenne    (note),  1004 

Cayapoina  martiana,  1669 

Cayaponia,  1438 

Cayaponia  globosa,  1438 

Cayaponine,  1438 

Cayenne  cinnamon,  366 

Cayenne  copaiba,  398 

Cayenne  pepper,  288 

Cayenne  pepper,  tincture  of,  1258 

Caynote,  1478 

C-catechin,  575 

Ceanothe,  1438 

Ceanothine,  1438 

Ceanothus,  1438 

Ceanothus  americanus,  1438 

Ceanothus  azureus,  1438 

Ceanothus  cceruleus,  1438 

Ceanothus  reclinatus,  1454 

Ceara  jaborandi,  947 

Cearin,  1438 

Cebil  Colorado,  1509 

Cebolla  albarrana,  1102 

Cebur  balsam,  1406 

Cedar  apples,  1537 

Cedar  trees,  1537 

Crdrat,  692 

Cedrata  australis,  1509 
C£dre  de  Virginie,  1537 
Cedrela  odorata,  1537 
Cedrela  toona,  1537 
Cedrene,  1537 
Cedrene  camphor,  1537 
Cedrin,  1438 
Cedron,  1438 

Cedronella  mexlcana,  1551 
Cedrus  atlantica,  1537 
Cedrus  deodara,  1537 
Cedrus  libani,  1537 
Celandine,  1441 
Celastrlne,  1438 
Celastrus,  1438 
Celastrus  obscurus,  1438 
Celastrus  paniculata,  1438 
Celastrus  seandens,  1438 
Celastrus  serratus,  1438 
Celeri,  1393 
Celery,  1393 

Celery,  compound  elixir  of.  1783 
Celery,  fluidextract  of,  1794 
Celluloid,  1439 
Cellulose,  1072,  1295 
Cellulose  tetranitrate,  1030 
Celtis,  1439 

Celtis  cinnamomea,  1439 
Celtis  reticulosa,  1439 
Cementation  process,  515 
Cenizas  claveladas,  991 
Centaurea,  1439 
Centaurea  benedicta,  1439 
Centauree  Amfricaine,  1637 
Centaury,  1439 
Centaurium.  1439 
Centella  asiatica,  1519 
Cepa,  1594 
Cephai'line,  673 
Cephaelis  acuminata,  669 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha.  669 
Cephaelis  tomentosa   (note),  670 
Cephalanthin,  1439 
Cephalanthus,  1439 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  1439 
Cephaletin,  1439 
Cephalin,  1439 
Cephallne.  1547 
Cephan-mahi,  1372 
Cera  alba,  307,  308 
Cera  amarilla,  307 
Cera  blanca,  307 
Cera  blanca,  307 
Cera  citrina,  307 
Cera  fiava,  307 


Cera  gialla,  307 
Cera  vergine,  307 
Cerasln,  5 
Cerasus,  138 

Cerasus  lauro-cerasus,  690 
Cerasus  serotina,  1019 
Cerasus  virginiana,  1019 
C6rat  cosm£tique,  1305 
C£rat  de  Goulard,  314 
C£rat  de  r£sine  Anglais,  315 
C£rat  de  resine  compose,  315 
C£rat  de  savon  (note),  444 
C6rat  epulotique,  1319 
Cerat  saturne,  314 
Cerat  simple,  312 
Cerata,  311 
Cerate,  311,  312 
Cerate,  camphor,  312 
Cerate,  cantharides,  312 
Cerate,  compound  camphor,  1782 
Cerate  of  carbonate  of  zinc  (note), 
1319 

Cerate  of  extract  of  cantharides, 
314 

Cerate  of  lead  subacetate,  314 
Cerate,  rosin,  315 
Cerate,  soap  (note),  444 
Cerate,  spermaceti,  1307 
Cerated  glass  of  antimony.  1391 
Cerates,  311 
Cerato  de  saturno,  314 
Cerato  simple,  312 
Ceratopetalum,  1440 
Carats,  311 
Ceratum,  312 
Ceratum  adipis,  312 
Ceratum  calaminse    (note),  1319 
Ceratum  camphors,  312 
Ceratum  camphors?  compositum, 
1782 

Ceratum  camphoratum,  1782 
Ceratum  cantharidis,  312 
Ceratum  cetacei  (note),  1307 
Ceratum  cum  subacetate  plumbico, 
314 

Ceratum  plumb!  subacetatis,  314 
Ceratum  resinae,  315 
Ceratum  resinse  compositum.  315 
Ceratum  saponis   (note),  444 
Ceratum  simplex,  312 
Ceratum  zinc!  carbonatis  (note), 
1319 

Cerbera  odailam,  1674 
Cerbera  tanghin,  1666,  1667 
Cerberetin,  1675 
Cerberin,  1674 
Cercls.  1440 

Cercis  canadensis,  1440 
«reoies,  311 
Ceresin,  1440 
Cereum  bromide,  1440 
Cereus  bonplandii,  1424 
Cereus  divaricatus,  1424 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  1424 
Cereus  grandiflorus,  1424 
Cereus  pectene,  1424 
Cereus  pilocereus,  1424 
Cerevisia?  fermentum,  1700 
Cerii  oxalas,  315 
Cerin,  309,  1461 
Cerite,  316 
Cerium  nitrate,  317 
Cerium  oxalat,  315 
Cerium  oxalate,  315 
Cerium  oxalicum,  315 
Cerolein,  309 

Cerotic  acid.  309,  809,  914 
Cerotyl  cerotate,  894 
Cerotyl  palmitate,  894 
Cerous  oxalate,  315 
Ceroxalat,  315 
Ceroxylon  andicolum,  310 
Ceruse,  970 
Cerussa,  970 
Cerussa  acetata,  969 
Cervil,  1390 
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Cervus  elaphus,  1513 
Cetaceum,  317 
Cetin,  318 

Cetina  spermaceti,  317 
Cetine,  317 
Cetraria,  1440 

Cetrarla,  decoction  of,  1441 
Cetraria  islandica,  1440 
Cetraria  juniperina,  1441 
Cetraria  pinastrin,  1441 
Cetraria  vulpina,  1441 
Cetraric  acid,  1440 
Cetrarin,  1440 

Cetyl  alcohol,  318,  809,  1371, 
1441 

Cetyl  palmitate,  318 
Cetylic  alcohol,  1441 
Cevadic  acid,  1329,  1636 
Cevadilla,  1636 
Cevadilline,  1329,  1636 
Cevadine,  1329,  1332,  1636 
Cevlne,  1329,  1636 
Ceylon  agar-agar,  1498 
Ceylon  cardamom  (note),  298 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  364 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  oil  of,  841 
Ceylon  gamboge,  272 
Ceylon  moss,  1499 
Cha  mate,  1525 
Chaat,  1437 
Chacarilla,  303 
Chacrille,  303 

Chserophyllum  sativum,  1390 
Chagual  gum  (note),  4 
Chairamidine,  350 
Chairamine,  351 

Chalk,  aromatic  powder  of,  1024 
Chalk  mixture,  782 
Chalk  powder,  compound,  1024 
Chalk,  powder  of,  aromatic,  1809 
Chalk,  precipitated,  257 
Chalk,  prepared,  406 
Chalk,  troches  of  (note),  1299 
Chalky  Russian  castor,  1434 
Chalmoogra  odorata,  1588 
Chalybeate  bread,  1491 
Chalybeate  pills,  956 
Chalybeate  water,  166 
Chamascyparis  thyoides,  1676 
Chamaedrys,  1672 
Chamseleon,  1013 
Chamselirin,  1441 
Chamaelirium,  1441 
Chamjelirium  carolinianum,  1441, 
1515 

Chama?lirium  luteum,  1441,  1515 
Chamffimelum,  147 
Chamsenerion    angustifolium,  1478 
Chamomile,  146 
Chamomile,  corn,  146 
Chamomile,  English,  146 
Chamomile,  extract  of,  469 
Chamomile   flowers,  146 
Chamomile,  garden,  146 
Chamomile,  German,  772 
Chamomile,  low,  146 
Chamomile,  oil  of,  834 
Chamomile,  Roman,  146 
Chamomile,  white,  146 
Chamomilla  nobilis,  146 
Champaca-camphor,  1441 
Champaca-wood,  1441 
Champacol,  1441 
Channing's  solution,  1800 
Chanvre,  280 
Chanvre  de  l'Inde,  280 
Chanvre  du  Canada,  158 
Chapman's  dinner  pill,  1807 
Chapman's  mixture,  1805 
Chaptalization  (note),  .1339 
Char  process  for  iodine  (note) 
664 

Charbon  animal  ordinaire.  292 
Charbon  animal  purifiee,  294 
Charbon  de  bols,  295 
Charbon  vegetal,  295 


Charcoal,  295 
Charcoal  biscuits,  296 
Charcoal,  granular,  296 
Charcoal,  kinds  of,  293 
Charcoal  lozenge,  296 
Chardon  benit,  1439 
Charpie,  1550 

Charta  cantharidis,  314,  319 
(note) 

Charta  epispastica  (note),  319 
Charta  potassii  nitratis,  319 

(note),  1013 
Charta  sinapica,  318 
Charta  sinapis,  318 
Charta  sinapisata,  318 
Charta*,  319 

Chataigne  du  Brgsll,  1420 
Chateau-Haut-Brion,  1341 
Chateaux-Lafitte,  1341 
Chateau-Latour,  1341 
Chateau-Margaux,  1341 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  1588 
Chaulmoogric  acid,  1588 
Chaux,  266 
Chaux  commune,  266 
Chaux  eteinte,  259 
Chaux  vive,  266 
Chavibetol,  815 
Chavica  betle,  1395 
Chavicol,  814,  1413,  1589 
Checkerberry,  1501,  1571 
Cheese  rennet,  1500 
Cheiranthus,  1441 
Cheiranthus  cheiri,  1441 
Cheirinin,  1441 
Chekan,  1483 
Chekan  leaves,  1483 
Cheken,  1483 
Cheken-bitter,  1483 
Chekenetin,  1483 
Chekenin,  1483 
Chekenon,  1483 
Chela  cancrorum,  1464 
Chelerythrine,  1082,  1442,  1480, 
1662 

Chelidonic  acid,  1441 

Chelidonine,  1442,  1662 

Chelidonine  phosphate,  1442 

Chelidonine  sulphate,  1442 

Chelidonine  tannate,  1442 

Chelidonium,  1441 

Chelidonium  diphyllum,  1442 

Chelidonium  glaucium,  1503 

Chelidonium  majus,  1082,  1441 

Chelidoxanthin,  1442 

Chelidoxanthine,  1442 

Chelone,  1442 

Chelone  glabra,  1442 

Cheltenham  salt,  artificial,  1442 

Cheltenham  water,  166 

Chemical  food,  509  (note),  1816 

Chenile,  649 

Chenopodium,  1442 

Chenopodium  anthelminticum,  841 

Chenopodium  neuropodium,  1442 

Chenopodium,  oil  of,  840 

Chenopodiumol,  841 

Chenopodium  quinoa,  1627 

Chenopodium  quinoc,  1598 

Chenotaurocholic  acid,  490 

Chequen,  1483 

Chermes,  375 

Cherry  bay,  690 

Cherry  birch,  835 

Cherry  essence,  black,  1497 

Cherry  gum,  7 

Cherry  laurel  leaves,  690 

Cherry-laurel  water,  181 

Cherry  pepper,  290 

Cherry,  wild,  1019 

Cherry-wood,  1333 

Cheshmat,  1433 

Cheshmizok,  1433 

Chestnut,  1433 

Chetone,  9 

Chia,  1641 


Chia  azul,  1641 
Chia  pinoli,  1641 
Chian  turpentine,  1247 
Chica,  1414 
Chickling  vetch,  1545 
Chicle,  1405 
Chicory,  1241,  1449 
Chielin,  1685 

Chiendent  officinal  ou  petit  chien- 

dent,  1296 
Chilbinj,  1662 
Chile,  288 

Chile  saltpeter,  1149 
Chilesalpeter,  1149 
Chili  (note),  1084 
Chillies,  288 
Chimaphila,  319 
Chimaphila  corymbosa,  320 
Chimaphila,  fluidextract  of,  531 
Chimaphila  maculata,  320,  1321 
(note) 

Chimaphila  umbellata,  319,  1320, 
1321  (note) 
.  Chimaphilin,  320 
China  cinnamon,  364 
Chinaeisenwein,  1337 
China  gialla,  338 
China  morada,  1442 
Chinaphenine,  1442 
Chinaphthol,  1442 
China  regia,  338 
Chinarinde,  338 
China  root,  1093,  1500 
China  rossa,  338 
China  rubra,  338 
Chinatinktur,  1261 
China  wax  (note),  307 
Chinese  blistering  fly,  283 
Chinese  cantharides  (note),  285 
Chinese  cinnamon,  366 
Chinese  galls,  29,  572  (note) 
Chinese  musk,  793 
Chinese  oil  of  peppermint,  855 
Chinese  opium   (note),  893 
Chinese  rhubarb,  1061 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  1072,  1659 
Chinese  sumach,  1372 
Chinese  wood  oil,  1593 
Chinidine,  350,  353,  360 
Chinin,  1036 
Chinina,  1036 
Chininbisulfat,  1040 
Chininhydrobromid,  1041 
Chininhydrochlorid,  1042 
Chinlnoleat,  823 
Chininpillenmasse,  900 
Chininsalicylat,  1043 
Chininsulfat,  1044 
Chinintinktur,  1284 
Chininum,  1036 

Chininum  amorphum  muriaticum 

purum,  1443 
Chininum  bimuriaticum  carbami- 

datum,  1039 
Chininum  bisulfuricum,  1040 
Chininum  ferro-cltricum,  501 
Chininum  hydrobromicum,  1041 
Chininum  hydrochlorlcum,  1042 
Chininum  oleicum,  823 
Chininum  sulfuricum,  1044 
Chininwein,  1339 
Chinoidin,  1443 
Chinoidine,  350,  1443 
Chinoidine  hydrochloride,  1443 
Chinoidinum,  1443 
Chinol,  1443 
Chinolin,  1443 
Chinoline,  1387,  1443 
Chinopyrin,  1049 
Chinosol,  1444 
Chinotoxine,  1444 
Chinotropin,  1626 
Chinovin,  356 
Chinquapin,  1434 
Chiococca  anguifuga,  1426 
Chiococca  brachiata,  1426 
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Chiococca  densifolia,  1426 
Chiococca  racemosa,  1426 
Chiococeaic  acid,  1427 
Chionanthus,  1444 
Chionanthus  virginica,  1444 
Chione,  1444 

Chione  glabra,  1444,  1586 
Chione,  oil  of,  1586 
Chirata,  321 

Chirata,  fluidextract  of,  531 
Chirata,  tincture  of,  1260 
Chiratin,  321 
Chiratogenin,  321 
Chirayta,  321 
Chiretta,  321 

Chiretta,  concentrated   solution  of, 
708 

Chiretta,  infusion   of,  653 
Chiretta,  tincture  of,  1260 
Chirettatinktur,  1260 
Chirettaufguss,  653 
Chlrette,  321 
Chirkhest  (note),  763 
Chirkhestite  (note),  764 
Chironia  centaurium,  1439 
Chita,  1548 

Chlttem  wood  bark,  1057 
Chloraethyl,  102 
Chloral,  322 

Chloralacetaldoxirne,  1445 
Chloralacetoxime,  1445 
Chloral  alcoholate,  323 
Chloralamide,  322 
Chloral  ammonium,  1444 
Chloral  amylene  hydrate,  1444 
Chloral  and  bromide  compound, 
1804 

Chloral  and  camphor,  1782 
Chloral,  anhydrous,  322 
Chloralbenzaldoxime.  1445 
Chloral  caffeine,  1444 
Chloral  camphor,  1444 
Chloral  camphoratum,  1782 
Chloralcamphoroxime,  1445 
Chloral  carbamide,  1444 
Chloral  carbol,  1444,  1445 
Chloral  cream,  327 
Chloral  cyanhydrate,  1444 
Chloral  et  camphora,  1782 
Chloralformamid,  322 
Chloralformamide,  322 
Chloralformamidum,  322 
Chloral  hydras,  322 
Chloral  hydrat,  322 
Chloral  hydrate,  322 
Chloralhydrate  antipyrine,  1521 
Chloralhydratsirup,  1222 
Chloralhydratum  butyli,  251 
Chloral  hydrocyanate,  173 
Chloralimide  (note),  322 
Chloral,  insoluble,  323 
Chloral  liniment,'  327 
Chloral  menthol,  1445 
Chloralnitroso  beta-naphtbol,  1445 
Chloral  ointment,  327 
Chloralose,  1445 
Chloraloximes,  1445 
Chloral  phenol,  1445 
Chloral  plaster,  327 
Chloral,  syrup  of,  1222 
Chloralum  butyli  hydratum,  251 
Chloralum  formamidatnm,  322 
Chloralum  hydratum,  322 
Chloral  urethane,  1445 
Chloramidure  de  mercure,  637 
Chlorammoniumpastillen,  1299 
ChIorarsenik-l<5sung,  701 
Chloras  kalicus,  993 
Chloras  potasslcus,  993 
Chlorate  de  potasse,  993 
Chlorate  de  soude,  1141 
Chlorate  of  potash,  993 
Chlorate  of  potash   lozenges,  1302 
Chlorate  of  soda,  1141 
Chlorato  sodico,  1141 
Chiorbarium,  1407 


Chlorbaryum,  1407 
Chlorcalcium,  258 
Chlore  liquide,  709 
Chlorethyl,  102 
Chloretone,  1445 
Chloretum  hydrargyricum,  617 
Chlorhydrate  d'ammoniaque,  131 
Chlorhydrate  d'apomorphine,  159 
Chlorhydrate  de  cocaine,  374 
Chlorhydrate  de  morphine,  790 
Chlorhydrate  de  quinine,  1042 
Chlorhydrate  de  quinine  basique, 
1042 

Chlorhydrate  de  quinine  neutre, 
1043 

Chlorhydrate  de  strychnine,  1195 
Chlorhydrate  de  tetramethylthio- 

nine,  779 
Chlorhydric  acid,  34 
Chlorhydrophosphate  of  lime,  syrup 

of,  1813 
Chloric  ether,  329,  1173 
Chloride,  calcium,  258 
Chloride  of  ammonia,  131 
Chloride  of  ethyl,  102 
Chloride  of  iron,  494 
Chloride  of  iron,  tincture  of, 

1265 

Chloride  of  lime,  267 

Chloride  of  soda,  1142 

Chloride,  zinc,  1350 

Chlorides  or  hydrochlorides,  tests 

for,  1735 
Chloridrato  di  apomorfina,  159 
Chlorldum  calcicum,  258 
Chloridum  ferricum,  494 
Chlorinated  anesthetic  compounds, 

1446 

Chlorinated  calcium  oxide,  267 
Chlorinated  cotton  (note),  598 
Chlorinated  lime,  267 
Chlorinated  lime,  solution  of,  708 
Chlorinated  muriatic  ether,  1446 
Chlorinated  potassa,  solution  of, 
1802 

Chlorinated  soda,  solution  of,  736 
Chlorinated  water,  166 
Chlorine,  710 

Chlorine,  compound   solution  of, 
709 

Chlorine  gas,  269 
Chlorine  test  solution,  1708 
Chlorine  water,  709,  1708 
Chloris  caleicus,  267 
Chlorkalilosung,  1657 
Chlorkalk,  267 
Chlorkalk-flussigkeit.  708 
Chlorkalklosung,  708 
Chlorkohlenstoff,  1447 
Chlormethylmenthyl-ether,  1494 
Chlornatrium,  1142 
Chlornatronlosung,  736 
Chloroaurate  de  soude,  219 
Chlorocarbon,  1447 
Chlorodyne  (note),  332 
Chloroform,  327,  1708,  1729 
Chloroform,  alcoholic    solution  of 

(note),  1174 
Chloroform  anodyne.  1804 
Chloroform,  compound  elixir  of, 

1784 

Chloroformemulsion,  446 
Chloroform,  emulsion  of,  446 
Chloroform,  gelatinized.  332 
Chloroform  liniment,  696 
Chloroform  mixture,  446 
Chloroform  ointment,  332 
Chloroform,  spirit  of,  1173 
Chloroformspirltus,  1173 
Chloroform  syrup,  332 
Chloroformwasser,  176 
Chloroform  water,  176 
Chloroforme  officinal,  327 
Chloroformium,  327 
Chloroformum,  327 
Chloroformum  puriflcatum,  327 


Chloroformum  venale,  327 
Chlorogalum  pomeridianum,  1643 
Chlorogenic  acid,  1453 
Chlorogenine,  1376 
Chloro-phenolate  of  mercury,  1063 
Chlorophora  tinctoria,  1449 
Chloropicrine,  330 
Chloioplatinic  acid,  1617 
Chlorphenols,  1448 
Chlorsalols,  1448 
Chlorsaures  kali,  993 
Chlorsaures  natron,  1141 
Chlorum  solutum,  709 
Chlorure  d'ammonium,  131 
Chlorure  d'ammonium  pur,  131 
Chlorure  de  baryum,  1407 
Chlorure  de  calcium  fondu,  258 
Chlorure  de  chaux  liquide,  708 
Chlorure  de  chaux  sec,  267 
Chlorure  d'ethyle,  102 
Chlorure  de  nickel,  1579 
Chlorure  d'or  et  de  sodium,  219 
Chlorure  de  potasse,  1657 
Chlorure  de  sodium  purifie,  1142 
Chlorure  de  soude  liquide,  736 
Chlorure  de  zinc,  1351 
Chlorure  de  zinc  liquide,  740 
Chlorure  ferrique,  494 
Chlorure  ferrique  dissous,  713 
Chlorure  ferrique  liquide,  713 
Chlorure  mercureux,  623 
Chlorure  mercurlque,  617 
Chloruretum  ammonicum,  131 
Chloruretum  calcis,  267 
Chloruretum  ferricum,  494 
Chloruretum  hydrargyricum,  617 
Chloruretum  hydrargyrosum,  623 
Chloruretum  sodicum,  1142 
Chloruretum  zincicum,  1351 
Chloruro  di  ammonio,  131 
Chloruro  di  calcio,  267 
Chloruro  di  sodio,  1142 
Chlorwasser,  709 
Chlorwasserstoffiither,  102 
Chlorwasserstoffsaure,  34 
Chlorzink,  1351 
Chlorzinklosung,  740 
Chocolate,  882 
Chocolate  nuts,  881 
Choke  cherry,  1019 
Cholera  mixture,  1804 
Cholesterin,  96,  863 
Cholesterin-fat,  95 
Cholesterine,  490 
Cholesterol,  858 

Choline,  282,  490,  1188  1377,  1470, 

1548,  1622,  1632,  1683 
Choline  di-stearyl-glycerophos- 

phate,  1547 
Chondrodendron  tomentosum,  915 
Chondrus,  332 

Chondrus.  compound  syrup  of,  1814 
Chondrus  crispus,  332 
Chop-nut,  937 
Christdorn,  1524 
Christembine,  "1477 
Christmas  rose,  1514 
Christophswurz,  1368 
Chroatol,  1448 

Chromate  (bi)  de  potasse,  998 
Chromate  of  lead,  1448 
Chromate  test  for  quinine  De 

Vrij  (note).  1045 
Chromatized  gelatin.  1504 
Chrome  green,  1448 
Chrome  iron,  1449 
Chrome  yellow,  1448 
Chromic  acid,  334 
Chromic  acid  anhydride,  334 
Chromic  acid,  solution  of,  702 
Chromic  anhydride,  334 
Chromii  trioxldum,  334 
Cnromite,  515 
Chromium,  1449 
Chromium  dichloride,  1449 
Chromium  sesquichloride,  1449 
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Chromium  sesquioxide,  1448 
Chromium  trioxide,  334 
Chromsaure,  334 
Chromsaurelosung,  702 
Chrysanthemum  carneum,  1529 
Chrysanthemum  cinerariffifolium, 
1529 

Chrysanthemum  coccineum,  1529 
Chrysanthemum  marsehalli,  1529 
Chrysanthemum  parthenium  147, 

276  (note),  1605 
Chrysanthemum  roseum,  1529 
Chrysarobin,  335 

Chrysarobin  amber  varnish,  1650 
Chrysarobin,  crude,  187,  335 
Chrysarobin  ointment,  1308 
Chrysarobin  oxide,  1449 
Chrysarobin  oxidum    (note),  336 
Chrysarobin,  purified,  335 
Chrysarobinsalbe,  1308 
Chrysarobin  tetra-acetate,  1501 
Chrysarobin  triacetate,  1501 
Chrysarobine,  335 
Chrysarobin!  oxidum,  1449 
Chrysarobinum,  335 
Chrysatropic  acid,  1487 
Chrysen,  1378 
Chrysene,  967 

Chrysophan,  1063,  1064,  1113 
Chrysophanic  acid,  335,  1063,  1433 
Chrysophyllum  glycyphlasum,  1571 
Chrysoretin,  1113 
Chrysotoxin,  450 
Chrysoxylum  febrifugum,  1625 
Churchill's  iodine  caustic.  1801 
Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine,  1818 
Churrus,  281 
Cianuro  potasico,  996 
Cibotium  barometz,  1606 
Cibotium  djambianum,  1606 
Cibotium  glucescens,  1606 
Cibus  deorum,  207 
Cicer  arientinum,  1598 
Cicindela,  283 
Cichorium,  1449 
Cichorium  endivia,  1449 
Cichorium  intybus,  1240,  1449 
Cicuta,  1449 
Cicuta  maculata,  1449 
Cicuta  major,  392 
Cicuta  virosa,  1449,  1468 
Cicutine,  1449 

Cicutoxin,  1449,  1526  (note) 

Cider,  104,  1345 

Cider  vinegar,  1692 

Cierge  a  grandes  fleurs,  1424 

Cigue  ofilcinale,  392 

Cigue  ordinaire,  392 

Cigue  vireuse,  1449 

Cilantro,  401 

Cimicifuga,  336 

Cimicifuga,  compound  syrup  of, 
1813 

Cimicifuga,  extract  of,  472 
Cimicifugaextrakt,  472 
Cimicifuga,  fluidextract  of,  532 
Cimicifuga  racemosa,  336 
Cimicifuga  serpentaria,  336 
Cimicifuga,  tincture  of.  1260 
Cimicifuga;  rhizoma,  336 
Cimicifugantinktur,  1260 
Cimicifugin,  337 
Cimolite,  680 
Clnchairamidine,  351 
Cinchamidine,  351 
Cinchocerotin,  355 
Cinchofulvic  acid,  355 
Cinchomeronic  acid.  363,  1038 
Cinchona,  338,  1036 
Cinchona,  acid  Infusion  of,  653 
Cinchona  and  hypophosphites, 

elixir  of,  1784 
Ciachona  and  iron,  elixir  of,  1785 
Cinchona,  assay  of.  357 
Cinchona  barks,  false   (note),  349 
Cinchona  bonplandia    (note),  339 


Cinchona  calisaya,  338 
Cinchona,  compound  tincture  of, 
1262 

Cinchona  condaminea  (note),  339 
Cinchona  cordifolia,  339  (note), 
349 

Cinchona  crispa  (note),  339 
Cinchona  cuprea,  351 
Cinchona,  detannated  tincture  of, 
1818 

Cinchona,  elixir  of,  1784 
Cinchona  erythrantha,  353 
Cinchona  erythroderma,  353 
Cinchona,  extract  of  (note),  467 
Cinchona  ferruginea  (note),  349 
Cinchona  flava,  338 
Cinchona,  fluidextract  of,  532 
Cinchona,  infusion  of  (note),  654 
Cinchona,  iron  and  bismuth,  elixir 
of,  1785 

Cinchona,  iron  and  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate,  elixir  of,  1785 

Cinchona,  Iron  and  pepsin,  elixir  of, 
1785 

Cinchona,  iron  and  strychnine, 

elixir  of,  1785 
Cinchona,  iron,  bismuth,  and 

strychnine,  elixir  of,  1785 
Cinchona  javanica,  353 
Cinchona  josephiana,  339 
Cinchona  lancifolia  (note),  339 
Cinchona  lanosa  (note),  339 
Cinchona  ledgeriana,  338 
Cinchona  lucuma;folia,  356 
Cinchona  magnifolia    (note),  339 
Cinchona  micrantha  (note),  339 
Cinchona  microcarpa   (note),  339 
Cinchona  nitida   (note),  339 
Cinchona  officinalis,  338 
Cinchona  pedunculata   (note),  349 
Cinchona  pelletieriana,  352 
Cinchona,  pepsin  and  strychnine, 

elixir  of,  1785 
Cinchona  peruviana  (note),  339 
Cinchona  pitayensis  (note),  339 
Cinchona  pubescens,  339  (note), 

352 

Cinchona  remijiana  (note).  349 
Cinchona  robusta   (note),  339 
Cinchona  rosulenta,  352 
Cinchona  rubra,  338 
Cinchona  schuhkraffti,  353 
Cinchona,  Squibb's  process  for 

fluidextract  of  (note),  523 
Cinchona  succirubra,  338 
Cinchona,  tincture  of,  1261 
Cinchona  vellozii   (note),  349 
Cinchona;  flava;  cortex,  338 
Cinchona;  rubra;  cortex,  338 
Cinchonamine,  349  (note),  350 
Cinchonas,  false,  338 
Cinchonia,  350 
Cinchonia;  sulphas,  361 
Cinehonic  acid,  363 
Cinchonic  red,  350,  355 
Clnchonicine,  350,  351,  1038,  1443 
Cinchonidlna;  salicylas,  1449 
Cinchonidina;  sulphas,  360 
Clnchonidine,  350,  351,  361 
Clnchonidine  benzoate,  361 
Clnchonidine  hydrobromide,  361 
Clnchonidine  of  Koch,  352 
Clnchonidine  salicylate,  361,  1449 
Clnchonidine  sulphate,  360 
Cinchonidinsulfat,  360 
CincLonidinum  sulfurlcum,  360 
Cinchonin,  350 
Cinchonina,  362 
Cinchonina;  sulphas,  361 
Cinchonine,  350,  351,  362 
Cinchonine  iodosulphate,  1392 
Cinchonine  quinate,  350,  355 
Cinchonine  sulphate,  361 
Cinchoninsulfat,  361 
Cinchonium  sulfurlcum,  361 
Cinchotannic  acid,  355 


Cinchotannin,  355 
Cinchotenine,  363 
Cinchotine,  351 
Cinchovatine,  350 
Cinene,  878 

Cineol,  300,  453,  815,  846,  873, 

1080,  1085,  1686 
Cineol,  assay  for,  in  oil  of  eajuput, 

837 

Cineol,  assay  for,  in  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus, 845 
Cinnabar,  1566 
Cinnabaris,  1566 
Cinnaldehydum,  363 
Cinnamate  of  cinnamyl,  1198 
Cinnamein,  222 
Cinnamene,  1198,  1551 
Cinnamic  acid,  224,  232,  842 

1198,  1450,  1529 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  363,  813,  842 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  assay,  363 
Cinnamic  aldehyde,  assay  for,  in 

oil  of  cinnamon,  842 
Cinnamic  ester  of  benzyl,  1198 
Cinnamic  ester  of  ethyl,  1198 
Cinnamic  ester  of  peru-resino- 

tannol,  222 
Cinnamic  ester  of  phenyl,  1198 
Cinnamic  ester  of  propyl,  1198 
Cinnamodendron  corticosum,  1696 
Cinnamomi  cortex,  364 
Cinnamomum,  364 
Cinnamomum  acutum,  364 
Cinnamomum  aromaticum,  365 
Cinnamomum  burmanni,  1562 
Cinnamomum  camphora,  274 
Cinnamomum  cassia,  365,  366 
Cinnamomum  culilawan,  365,  1468 
Cinnamomum  inners,  365 
Cinnamomum  kiamis,  365,  1562 
Cinnamomum  laureirii  (note),  364 
Cinnamomum  nitidum.  365 
Cinnamomum  obtusifolium,  365 
Cinnamomum  oliveri,  1594 
Cinnamomum  pauciflorum,  365 
Cinnamomum  pedatinervium,  365 
Cinnamomum  rubrum,  365 
Cinnamomum  saigonicum,  364 
Cinnamomum  sintoe,  365 
Cinnamomum  tamala,  365 
Cinnamomum  verum,  364 
Cinnamomum  xanthoneurum,  1562 
Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  364 
Cinnamon  bark,  364,  1430 
Cinnamon,  Ceylon,  364 
Cinnamon  chips,  365 
Cinnamon  leaf  oil    (note),  841 
Cinnamon,  oil  of,  841 
Cinnamon,  Saigon,  364 
Cinnamon,  spirit  of,  1174 
Cinnamon-suet,  365 
Cinnamon,  syrup  of,  1814 
Cinnamon,  tincture  of,  1262 
Cinnamon  water,  176 
Cinnamyl  cinnamate,  1551 
Cinnamyl-ecgonine,  370 
Cinnamyl-ecgonine  methyl-ester, 
370 

Cinnamyl-eugenol,  1412 
Cinnamyl-tropeine,  213 
Circium  arvense,  1451 
Cipo  carneiro,  1385 
Cipo  suma,  1385 
Cire  blanche,  307 
Cire  d'abeilles,  307 
Cire  jaune,  307 
Cissampeline,  917 
Cissampelos,  917 
Cissampelos  glaberrima,  917 
Cissampelos  pareira,  916 
Cistus  creticus,  1543 
Clstus  cyprinus,  1543 
Cistus  ladanlferus,  1543 
Cistus  laurlfollus,  1543 
Citarin,  1450 
Citraconic  acid,  27 
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Citral,  813,  835,  852,  1589.  1606 
iCitral,  assay  for,  in  oil  of  lemon, 
851 

Citramlne,  1515 

Citras  ferricus,  495 

Citras  kalieus,  994 

Citras  potassicus,  994 

Citras  sodicus,  1144 

Citrate  d'ammoniaque  liquide,  704 

Citrate  de  bismuth,  237 

Citrate  de  bismuth  et  d'ammoni- 
aque, 238 

Citrate  de  caffeine,  254 

Citrate  de  fer  ammoniaoal,  496 

Citrate  de  fer  et  d'ammoniaque, 
496 

Citrate  de  fer  et  de  quinine,  501 
Citrate  de  fer  et  de  quinine 

liquide  (note),  501 
Citrate  de  fer  et  de  strychnine, 

504 

Citrate  de  lithine,  745 
Citrate  de  potasse,  994 
Citrate  de  potasse  liquide,  732 
Citrate  de  sesquioxide  de  fer,  495 
Citrate  de  soude,  1144 
Citrate  ferrique,  495 
Citrate  ferrique  ammonlacal,  496 
Citrate  of  bismuth,  237 
Citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonium, 
238 

Citrate  of  Iron,  495 
Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium, 
496 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  501 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  quinine,  effer- 
vescent, 1809 

Citrate  of  lithia,  745 

Citrate  of  lithium,  745 

Citrate  of  potash.  994 

Citrate  of  soda,  1144 

Citrate  of  sodium  and  potassium 
(note),  995 

Citrated  caffeine,  254 

Citrates,  tests  for,  1736 

Citrato  cafeico,  254 

Citrato  de  ferro,  495 

Citrato  ferrico,  495 

Citrato  ferrico-ammonico,  496 

Citrene,  852 

Citric  acid,  25,  693,  1729 
Citric  acid,  saccharated,  1781 
Citric  acid,  syrup  of.  1218 
Citrine  ointment,  1312 
Citro-chloride  of  iron,  tincture  of, 
1818 

Citro-lodide  of  iron,  syrup  of,  1814 
Citromyces  glaber,  26 
Cltromyees  pfefferlenus,  26 
Citron,  692 

Citronella,  oil  of,  1586 
Citronellal,  813,  835,  852,  1587 
Citronellol,  813,  871 
Citronenol,  851 
Citronensaft,  692 
Cltronensaftsirup,  1230 
Citronensaure,  25 
Citronensaure  ammoniak-fliissig- 

kelt,  704 
Citronensaureslrup,  1218 
Citronensaure  wismuth-ammoniak- 

losung,  705 
Cltronensaures  eisen-chlnln,  501 
Citronensaures  eisenoxyd,  495 
Cltronensaures  eisenoxyd-am- 

monlak,  496 
Citronensaures  elsenoxyd-am- 

monium,  496 
Citronensaures  elsen-strychnln, 

504 

Citronensaures  elsen-  und  ehlnln- 

losung  (note),  501 
Citronensaures  koffeln,  254 
Citronensaures  lithium,  745 
Citronensaures  wismutammo- 

nium,  238 


Citronensaures  wismuth,  237 
Citronensaures  wismutoxyd,  237 
Citronensaures  wismutoxyd- 

ammoniuin,  238 
Citronenschale,  692 
Citronenschalentinktur,  1275 
Citronensirup,  1230 
Citronsaure,  25 
Citronsaures  kali,  994 
Citronsaures  natron,  1144 
Citrophen,  1450 
Citro-phosphate  de  fer   et  de 

soude,  509 
Cltrullus  citrullus,  1408 
Citrullus  colocynthls,  387 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  1468 
Citrus,  25 
Citrus  acris,  692 
Citrus  amara,  217,  1590 
Citrus  aurantium,  217,    692,  1590 
Citrus  aurantium,  var.  bigaradia, 

216 

Citrus  bergamia,  1586 

Citrus  bigaradia,  217,  1590 

Citrus  bigaradia  myrtifolia,  217 

Citrus  bigaradia  sinensis,  217 

Citrus  decumana,  217 

Citrus  dulcis,  217 

Citrus  limetta,  692 

Citrus  limonum,  692 

Citrus  medica,  217,  692 

Citrus  vulgaris,  216,  1590 

Civet,  1450 

Civet  cat,  1450 

Civette,  1450 

Claret,  1341 

Clarified  cotton   seed   oil,  848 
Clarified  honey,  775 
Clavalier,  1346 
Clavaria  flava,  1574 
Clavica  betle,  1413 
Clavica  longum,  963 
Claviceps  purpurea,  447 
Clavo  de  especia,  301 
Clavus  secalinus,  447 
Clearing  nuts,  1662 
Cleavers,  1500 
Clematine,  1450 
Clematis,  1450 
Clematis  crispa,  1450 
Clematis  erecta,  1450 
Clematis  flammula,  1450 
Clematis  recta,  1450 
Clematis  viorna,  1450 
Clematis  virginiana,  1450 
Clematis  vitalba,  1450 
Clematite,  1450 
Clemens's  solution,  704  (note), 
1802 

Climbing  staff  tree,  1438 

Cllnopodium  calamintha,  1562 

Clinopodlum  nepeta,  1596 

Clorallo  idrato,  322 

Cloramiduro  di  mercurio,  637 

Clorato  di  potasslo  993 

Clorido  formico,  327 

Cloridrato  di  chinina,  1042 

Cloridrato  di  coeaina,  374 

Cloroformlo,  327 

Cloroformo,  327 

Cloruro  amonico,  131 

Cloruro  calcico,  258 

Cloruro  de  apomorfina,  159 

Cloruro  de  calcio,  258 

Cloruro  de  oro  e  di  sodio,  219 

Cloruro  ferrico,  494 

Cloruro  mercurio,  617 

Cloruro  mercurioso  sublimado,  623 

Cloruro  sodico,  1142 

Cloruro  zinclco,  1351 

Clotbur,  1699 

Cloud  berry,  1068,  1634 

Clous  aromatlques,  301 

Clous  de  girofle,  301 

Clove  bark,  1450 

Clove  nutmeg  (note),  797 


Clove  pink,  1472 

Cloves,  301,  839 

Cloves,  infusion  of,  653 

Cloves,  oil  of,  839 

Club  moss,  750 

Clutia  cascarilla,  304 

Clutia  eluteria,  304 

Clutterbuck's  elaterin,  433 

Cnicus,  1451 

Cnlcus  arvensis,  1451 

Cnicus  benedictus,  1439 

Coal  fish,  856 

Coal  gas  liquor,  130 

Coal  naphtha,  233 

Coal  oil,  1607 

Coal  tar,  1451 

Coal  tar   creosote,  402,  926 

Coal  tar,  gases  from,  1451 

Coal  tar,  liquids  from,  1451 

Coal  tar,  prepared,  966 

Coal  tar   saponine,  728 

Coal  tar,  solids  from,  1451 

Coal  tar,  solution  of,  728 

Coarse  gamboge,  273 

Cobalt,  1451 

Cobalt  arsenate,  1451 

Cobalt  bloom,  1451 

Cobalt  blue,  1451 

Cobalt  chloride,  1451 

Cobalt  erythrine,  1451 

Cobalt  glance,  1451 

Cobalt  sulpharsenate,  1451 

Cobalt  sulphocyanate,  1451 

Cobaltous  nitrate  test  solution, 

1708 
Cobre,  414 
Cobweb,  1451 
Coca,  368 

Coca  and  guarana,  elixir  of,  1785 

Coca,  aromatic  wine  of,  1821 

Coca,  assay  of,  371 

Cocablatter,  368 

Cocacetin,  371 

Cocacitrin,  371 

Coca  del  Peru,  368 

Coca,  elixir  of,  1785 

Cocaflavin,  371 

Cocaflavitin,  371 

Coca,  fluidextraet  of,  534 

Coca,  Huanuco,  368 

Coca.  Java,  369 

Coca   leaves,  368 

Coca,  Truxillo,  368 

Coca,  wine  of,  1336 

Coca}  folia.  368 

Cocain,  373 

Coeaina,  373 

Cocaines  hydrochloras,  374 
Coeaina  hvdrochloridum,  374 
Cocaine,  37~0,  373 
Cocaine,  373 
Cocaine  borate,  374 
Cocaine,  disks  of.  689 
Cocaine  hydriodide,  374 
Cocaine  hydrochlorate,  374 
Cocaine  hydrochloride,  374 
Cocaine,  hvpodermic   injection  of, 
658 

Cocaine,  lozenge  of  krameria  and, 
1301 

Cocaine  ointment,  1308 
Cocaine,  oleate  of,  822 
Cocalnhydrochlorid,  374 
Cocainoleat,  822 
Cocainoleatsalbe,  1308 
Cocainpiattchen,  689 
Cocainum,  373 

Cocainum   hydrochloricum,  374 
Cocainum   olelcum,  822 
Cocamlne,  370 
Cocaose,  370 
Cocatannic  acid,  370 
Cocawein,  1336 

Cocayl-ecgonine  methyl  ester,  370 
Coccerin,  377 
Coccionella,  375 
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Coccognin,  781 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  682 
Cocculin,  943 
Cocculus,  1451 

Cocculus  chondrodendron,  916 
Cocculus  coeba  (note),  916 
Cocculus  Indicus,  943,  1451 
Cocculus  Indicus,  tincture  of,  1452 
Cocculus  lacunosus,  1452 
Cocculus  levanticus,  1452 
Cocculus  palmatus,  264,  643 
(note) 

Cocculus  plukenetii,  1452 
Cocculus  suberosus,  1451 
Cocculus  toxiferus,  1697 
Coccus,  375 
Coccus  cacti,  375 
Coccus  ceriferus   (note),  807 
Coccus  ilicis,  375 
Coccus  lacca,  1543 
Cochenille,  375 
Cochenilletinktur,  1263 
•  Cochia  pills,  995,  1808 
Cochilsapote,  1433 
Cochineal,  375 
Cochineal,  cake,  376 
Cochineal  color,  1799 
Cochineal  test  solution,  1714 
Cochineal,  tincture  of,  1263 
Cochinilin,  376 
Cochinilla,  375 
Cochinilla  jaspeada,  376 
Cochinilla  renegrida,  376 
Cochlearia,  1452 
Coehlearia  armoracia,  194 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  1452 
Cochlearia  rusticana,  194 
Cocillana  bark,  1452 
Cocimlento,  420 
Cocinic  acid,  1588 
Cocklebur,  1699 
Cockspur  rye,  447 
Cocoa,  882 
Cocoa  butter,  881 
Cocoanut  butter,  1587 
Cocoanut  oil,  1587 
Cocoanut  oil  group,  807 
Cocoanut  tree,  1587 
Coconut,  oil  of,  1587 
Coconut  tree,  1587 
Coco-olein,  1587 
Coco-stearin,  1587 
Cocos  nucifera,  1587 
Cod,  common,  856 
Cod  liver  oil,  856 
Cod  liver  oil  and  ferrous  iodide 

(note),  860 
Cod  liver  oil,  emulsion    of,  446 
Cod  liver  oil,  glyconin  emulsion 

of  (note),  860 
Cod  liver  oil,  phosphorlzed  (note), 

860 

Cod  liver  oil,  preparation  of,  857 
Cod  liver  oil  with  calcium  and 

sodium  phosphates,  emulsion  of, 

1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate,  emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  calcium  phos- 
phate, emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  extract  of 
malt,  emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  hypophosphites, 
emulsion  of,  446 

Cod  liver  oil  with  lactophosphate 
of  lime  (note),  860 

Cod  liver  oil  with  lactophosphate 
of  lime,  emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  phosphates  of 
lime  and  soda,  emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  liver  oil  with  quinine,  861 

Cod  liver  oil  with  wild  cherry, 
emulsion  of,  1792 

Cod  oil,  856 


Codaga  pala,  1699 
Codeia,  378 
Codein,  378 
Codeina,  377,  894 
Codein®  phosphas,  379 
Codeinse  sulphas,  380 
Codeine,  377,  894 
Codeine  phosphate,  379 
Codeine  sulphate,  380 
Codeine,  syrup  of,  1222,  1814 
Codeinum,  378 

Codelnum  phosphoricum,  879 
Codeinum  sulfuricum,  380 
Codol,  1630 

Codonopsis  tangshen,  1602 
Ccelocline,  1452 
Coelocline  polycarpa,  1452 
Ccerulein,  772,  1591 
Coerulignol-propyl-guaiacol    ( note ) , 

403 
Ccerulin,  811 
Coffea  arabica,  252,  1452 
Coffea  llberica,  1452 
Coffee,  1452 
Coffee   fat,  1453 
Coffee,  syrup  of,  1454,  1814 
Coffee-tree,  1512 
Coffee-tree,  California,  1057 
Coffeinum  citricum  effervescens, 

255 

Coffeo-phenol,  1426 

Cognac,  1179 

Cognac,  oil  of,  1179 

Cohesion  figures  in  testing  liquids 

(note),  869 
Cohobation,  819 
Coke,  292 

Cola  acuminata,  1541 
Cola  de  pescado,  1521 
Colanum  nigrum,  1656 
Colchiceine,  384 
Colchici  cormus,  380,  381 
Colchici  radix,  380 
Colchici  semen,  381 
Colchici  semina,  381 
Colchicin,  384 
Colchlcina,  384 
Colchicine,  382,  384 
Colchicine  salicylate,  384 
Colchicinic  acid,  384 
Colchicum  autumnale,  380,  381, 
1515 

Colchicum  corm,  380 
Colchicum  corm,  assay  of,  382 
Colchicum  corm,  extract  of,  472 
Colchicum,  extract  of,  472 
Colchicum  root,  380 
Colchicum  root,  fluid  extract  of 

(note),  525 
Colchicum  root,  wine  of  (note), 

1336 

Colchicum  seed,  381 
Colchicum  seed,  assay  of,  383 
Colchicum  seed,  fluidextract  of, 
535 

Colchicum  seed,  tincture  of,  1263 
Colchicum  seed,  wine  of,  1336 
Colchicum  variegatum,  1515 
Colchicum,  vinegar  of  (note),  11 
Colchicum  wine,  1336 
Colcothar,  70,  512 
Cold  bath,  167 
Cold  cream,  1305 

Cold  process  for  soap  (note),  1089 

Colemanite,  23,  1132 

Cole's  dinner  pill,  1807 

Colic  root,  1374,  1473,  1549 

Colla  di  pesce,  1521 

Colla  piscium,  1521 

Collargol,  1648 

Colle  de  flandre  purifiee,  576 

Colle  de  poisson,  1521 

Collidine,  1622,  1680 

Colllnsonia,  1454 

Collinsonia  canadensis,  1454 

Collinsonie,  1454 


Collodio,  384 
Collodio  elastico,  386 
Collodion,  384,  1729 
Collodion  au  tannin,  387 
Collodion,  belladonna   (note),  385 
Collodion,  benzoinated  (note;,  386 
Collodion,  blistering,  3S6 
Collodion  cantharide,  386 
Collodion,  cantharidized,  386 
Collodion,  caustic,  385 
Collodion,  compound  salicylated 
1782 

Collodion,  corn,  385  (note),  1782 
Collodion  cotton,  1030 
Collodion,  croton  oil,  386  (note), 
1782 

Collodion  elastique,  386 
Collodion,  ferruginous,  385 
Collodion,  flexible,  386 
Collodion,  glycerized,  387 
Collodion,  iodized,  385,  1782 
Collodion,  iodoform,  385  (note), 
1782 

Collodion,  oil  of  cade,  836 
Collodion,  styptic,  387 
Collodion  styptique,  387 
Collodion  vesicant,  386 
Collodium,  384 
Collodium  cantharidale,  386 
Collodium  eantharidatum,  386 
Collodium  elasticum,  386 
Collodium  flexile,  386 
Collodium  ha;mostaticum,  387 
Collodium  iodatum,  17S2 
Collodium  iodoformatum,  1782 
Collodium  salicylatum  compositum, 
1782 

Collodium  stypticum,  387 
Collodium  tiglii,  1782 
Collodium  vesicans,  386 
Colloidal  bismuth  oxide,  1415 
Colloidal  mercury,  1521 
Colloidal  silver,  194,  1648 
Colloldales  quecksilber,  1521 
Colloxylin,  1030 
Colocasia  antiquorum,  1561 
Colocasia  esculenta,  1399 
Colocynth,  387 

Colocynth  and  hyoscyamus,  pills 
of,  1808 

Colocynth  and  podophyllum,  pills 
of,  1808 

Colocynth,  compound   extract  of, 
474 

Colocynth,  compound  pill  of,  955 
Colocynth,  extract  of,  473 
Colocynth,  Persian,  388 
Colocynth,  pills  of,  compound, 
1808 

Colocynth   pulp,  387 
Colocynth,  Turkish,  388 
Colocynthein,  389 
Colocynthidis  pulpa,  387 
Colocynthin,  388 
Colocynthis,  387 
Colocynthitin,  388  (note),  1554 
Colodion,  384 
Colodion  elastico,  386 
Colofonia,  1050 
Cologne,  1454 
Cologne  spirit,  109 
Colombia  ipecac,  672 
Colombo,  264 
Colophene,  878,  1241 
Colophone,  1050 
Oalophonium,  1050 
Colophony,  1050,  1246 
Coloquinte,  387 
Coloquintenapfel,  387 
Coloquintida,  387 
Coloquintide,  387 
Color  reactions  of  opium  bases, 
901 

Colorado  beetle,  1004 

Colorado  cough  root,  1549,  1598 

Colorado  mountain  sage,  1399 
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Colorado  potato  beetle  (note), 
284 

Colorado  quebracho,  1625 
Colorless  hydrastis,  593,  644 
(note) 

Colorless  tincture  of  iodine  (note), 

1272 
Coltsfoot,  1685 
Colt's  tail,  1479 
Colubrina,  1454 

Columbia  angustura  bark  (note), 
417 

Columbian  spirit,  1569 
Columbic  acid,  265 
Columbin,  265,  916  (note) 
Columbine,  1394 
Columbo,  264 
Columbo,  American,  1496 
Columbo,  false,  265 
Columbo   wood,  265 
Columbrina  reclinata,  1454 
Colutea,  1454 

Colutea  arborescens,  1111,  1454 
Coluteic  acid,  1454 
Colza,  oil  of,  1587 
Combretum  micranthum,  1541 
Comenic  acid,  902 
Comfrey,  1665 
Commelina,  1455 
Commelina  communis,  1455 
Commelina  tuberosa,  1455 
Commercial  bebeerine  sulphate, 
1409 

Commiphora,  1455 
Commiphora  abyssinica,  799 
Commiphora  berryi,  1455 
Commiphora  myrrha,  799 
Commiphora  opobalsamum,  800 

(note),  1405 
Commiphora  playfairii,  800 
Commiphora  roxburghiana,  1409 
Commiphora  schimperi,  799 
Commiphora  simplicifolia,  800 
Common  agrimony,  1372 
Common  bead  tree,  1404 
Common  bean,  1610 
Common  brake,  1403 
Common  bugle,  1373 
Common  cod,  856 
Common  elder,  1080 
Common  English  sorrel,  1634 
Common  European  alder,  1376 
Common  European  ash,  1496 
Common  European  birch,  1413 
Common  European  centaury,  1439 
Common  European  holly,  1524 
Common  European  myrtle,  1576 
Common  European  yew-tree,  1669 
Common  false  pareira,  916 
Common  fennel,  568 
Common  frankincense,  1242 
Common  ginger,  1362 
Common  groundsel,  1646 
Common  houseleek,  1645 
Common  hydrangea,  1519 
Common  lilac,  1665 
Common  mallow,  1558 
Common  manna,  764 
Common  milkweed,  1400 
Common  motherwort,  1548 
Common  pepper,  962 
Common  pitch,  1246 
Common  rue,  1635 
Common  sago,  1638 
Common  scurvy-grass,  1452 
Common  -silk-weed,  1400 
Common  soap,  1089 
Common  spleenwort,  1403 
Common  toadflax,  1549 
Common  valerian,  1322 
Common  virgin's  bower,  1450 
Common  white  jasmine,  1588 
Common  white  lily,  1549 
Common  winter  cherry,  1613 
Common  yellow  soap,  1090 
Comocladia  integrifolia,  1507 


Como.sic  acid,  1573 
Compass  plant,  1674 
Composition  powder,  1810 
Compound  acetanilid  powder,  1022 
Compound  anise  powder,  1810 
Compound  bismuth  lozenge,  1300 
Compound  calomel  pill,  958 
Compound  camphor  cerate,  1782 
Compound  cathartic  elixir,  1784 
Compound  cathartic  pills,  954 
Compound  chalk  powder,  1024 
Compound  croton  oil  liniment, 
1798 

Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  422, 
1783 

Compound  digestive  elixir,  1786 
Compound  effervescing  powder, 
1024 

Compound  elixir  of  blackberry. 
1700 

Compound  elixir  of  buchu,  1783 
Compound  elixir  of  cascara  sa- 

grada,  1790 
Compound  elixir  of  celery,  1783 
Compound  elixir  of  chloroform, 

1784 

Compound  elixir  of  corydalis,  1785 
Compound  elixir  of  crampbark, 
1791 

Compound  elixir  of  orange,  1821 
Compound  elixir  of  pepsin,  1786 
Compound  elixir  of  quinine,  1784 
Compound  elixir  of  quinine  and 

phosphates,  1790 
Compound  elixir  of  stillingia,  1791 
Compound  elixir  of  tar,  1789 
Compound  elixir  of  taraxacum, 

1791 

Compound  elixir  of  viburnum 

opulus,  1791 
Compound  essence  of  vanillin.  1819 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth, 

474 

Compound  fluidextract  of  buchu, 
1794 

Compound  fluidextract  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  559 

Compound  fluidextract  of  stil- 
lingia, 1796 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian, 
652 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian, 

stronger,  1797 
Compound  infusion  of  orange 

peel,  652 
Compound  infusion  of  rose,  656, 

1797 

Compound  Infusion  of  senna,  657 
Compound  iron  mixture,  782 
Compound  laxative  pills,  958 
Compound  lead  suppositories, 
1214 

Compound  licorice  powder.  1025 
Compound  liniment  of  camphor, 
696 

Compound  liniment  of  mustard 

(note),  699 
Compound  liniment  of  opium,  1798 
Compound  mercury  ointment,  1312 
Compound  mixture  of  chloroform 

and  cannabis  indlca,  1804 
Compound  mixture  of  glycyrrhiza. 

783 

Compound  mixture  of  rhubarb, 
1805 

Compound  mixture  of  senna,  784 
Compound  oil  of  hyoscyamus.  1806 
Compound  ointment  of  subacetate 

of  lead,  314 
Compound  pancreatic  powder,  1810 
Compound  pill  of  asafetida,  957 
Compound  pill  of  colocynth,  955 
Compound  pill  of  galbanum,  957 
Compound  pill  of  gamboge,  954 
Compound  pill  of  mercurous 

chloride,  958 


Compound  pill  of  soap,   959,  961 
Compound  pill  of  urginea.  1687 
Compound  pills  of  aloes  and  podo- 
phyllum, 1807 
Compound  pills  of  aloin,  1807 
Compound  pills  of  aloin.  bella- 
donna and  strychnine,  958,  1807 
Compound  pills  of  antimony 

(note),  958 
Compound  pills  of  colocynth.  180S 
Compound  pills  of  iron  (note), 
956 

Compound  pills  of  rhubarb,  960 
Compound  powder  of  acacia,  1808 
Compound  powder  of  almonds, 

1022,  1809 
Compound  powder  of  bayberry, 

1810 

Compound  powder  of  catechu, 

1024,  1809 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon, 
1023 

Compouud  powder  of  elaterin, 

1025.  1296 

Compound  powder  of  glycyrrhiza, 
1025 

Compound  powder  of  iodoform, 
1810 

Compound  powder  of  ipecac.  1026 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
1026 

Compound  powder  of  jalap,  1026 
Compound  powder  of  kaladana 
1538 

Compound  powder  of  kino,  1027, 
1810 

Compound  powder  of  morphine, 
1027 

Compound  powder  of  opium,  1027 
Compound  powder  of  pepsin,  1810 
Compound  powder  of  rhubarb, 
1027 

Compound  powder  of  scammony, 
1028 

Compound  powder  of  tragaeanth, 
1028 

Compound  resorcln  ointment,  1820 
Compound  rosin  cerate,  315 
Compound  salicylated  collodion, 
1782 

Compound  scammony  pills,  961 
Compound  solution  of  chlorine, 
709 

Compound  solution  of  cresol,  710 
Compound  solution  of  hypophos- 

phites,  1800 
Compound  solution  of  iodine,  723 
Compound  solution  of  sodium 

borate,  1802 
Compound  solution  of  sodium 

phosphate,  739 
Compound  solution  of  zinc  and 

aluminum,  1803 
Compound  solution  of  zinc  and 

iron,  1803 
Compound  spirit  of  cardamom, 

1812 

Compound  spirit  of  ether,  1164 
Compound  spirit  of  horseradish, 
1172 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper,  1177 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  1275 
Compound  spirit  of  orange,  1173 
Compound  squill  pill,  961 
Compound  sulphur  ointment,  1820 
Compound  syrup  of  actsea,  1813 
Compound  syrup  of  asarum,  1813 
Compound  syrup  of  black  cohosh, 
1813 

Compound  syrup  of  Canada  snake- 
root.  1813 
Compound  syrup  of  chondrus,  1814 
Compound  syrup  of  cimicifuga, 
1813 

Compound  syrup  of  horse-radish 
(note).  195 
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Compound  syrup  of  hydrochloro- 

phosphates,  1815 
Compound  syrup  of  bypophos- 

phites,  1227 
Compound  syrup  of  Irish  moss, 

1814 

Compound  syrup  of  morphine,  1815 
Compound  syrup  of  phosphate  of 

iron  (note),  509 
Compound  syrup  of  phosphates, 

1816 

Compound  syrup  of  phosphates 
with  quinine  and  strychnine, 
1815 

Compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and 

potassa,  1816 
Compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla, 

1233 

Compound  syrup  of  senna,  1817 
Compound  syrup  of  squill,  1234 
Compound  syrup  of  stillingia, 

1182  (note),  1817 
Compound  syrup  of  white  pine, 

1816 

Compound  tar  ointment,  1820 
Compound  tar  plaster,  1792 
Compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
1256 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
1281 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom, 
1259 

Compound  tincture  of  chloroform 

and  morphine,  1260 
Compound  tincture  of  cinchona, 

1262 

Compound  tincture  of  coal  tar, 
728 

Compound  tincture  of  cudbear, 
1819 

Compound  tincture  of  gambir, 
1267 

Compound  tincture  of  gentian, 
1268 

Compound  tincture  of  green  soap, 
1819 

Compound  tincture  of  guaiac,  1818 
Compound  tincture  of  iodine 

(note),  1271 
Compound  tincture  of  jalap,  680 

(note),  1818 
Compound  tincture  of  kino,  1819 
Compound  tincture  of  lavender, 

1275 

Compound  tincture  of  Peruvian 

bark,  1262 
Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb, 

1285 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  1287 
Compound  tincture  of  vanillin, 
1819 

Compound  tincture  of  viburnum, 
1820 

Compouud  tincture  of  zedoary, 
1820 

Compound  wine  of  orange,  1821 
Compressed  pills,  952 
Compressed  sponge,  1812 
Compressed  yeast,  1700 
Comptonia,  1455 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  1455 
Comptonia  peregrina,  1455,  1576 
Conamarlne  (note),  395 
Concentrated  compound  solution 

of  sarsaparilla,  735 
Concentrated  emulsion  of  almonds, 

445 

Concentrated  phosphoric  acid,  58 

Concentrated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium acetate,  1799  ► 

Concentrated  solution  of  andro- 
graphis,  1385 

Concentrated  solution  of  aristo- 
lochia,  1396 

Concentrated  solution  of  berberis, 
1412 


Concentrated 

solution 

of 

calumba, 

708 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

chiretta, 

708 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

cosein- 

ium,  1463 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

cus- 

paria,  711 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

krameria, 

724 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

quassia, 

734 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

rhubarb, 

734 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

senega, 

735 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

senna, 

735 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

serpen- 

taria,  736 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

tino- 

spora,  167? 

Concentrated 

solution 

of 

toddalla, 

1681 

Conchairamine,  351 
Conchinine,  353 
Concrete  oil  of  nutmeg,  798 
Concrete  oil  of  wine,  828 
Concusconine,  351 
Condurangin,  1455 
Condurango,  1455 
Condurango  bianco,  1455 
Condy's  fluid,  1455 
Conessi  bark,  1699 
Conessine,  1699 
Confectio  amygdala?,  1022 
Confectio  aromatica,  391  (note), 
1024 

Confectio  aurantii  corticis  (note), 
392 

Confectio  Damocratis  (Mithrida- 

tium)   (note),  1695 
Confectio  opii  (note),  392 
Confectio  piperis,  389 
Confectio  ross,  389 
Confectio  rosse  gallicas,  389 
Confectio  sennse,  390 
Confectio  sulphuris,  391 
Confection  aromatique  (note), 

391 

Confection  of  almond,  1022 
Confection  of  opium  (note), 
392 

Confection  of  orange  peel,  218, 

392  (note) 
Confection  of  pepper,  389 
Confection  of  rose,  389 
Confection  of  senna,  390 
Confection  of  sulphur,  391 
Confectiones,  391 
Confections,  391 
Congo  root,  1622 
Conhydrine,  394 
Coniferin,  1244  (note),  1324, 

1327 

Coniferyl  alcohol,  1324 
Conii  folia,  392 
Conii  fructus,  392 
Coniic  acid,  393 
Coniine,  393,  1449,  1584 
Coniine  hydrochloride,  396 
Conine,  393 
Conium,  392 
Conium,  assay  of,  394 
Conium,  extract  of  (note),  468 
Conium,  fluidextract  of,  536 
Conium,  juice  of,  1199 
Conium  maculatum,  146,  392 
Conium  ointment,  1308 
Conium  root   (note),  395 
Conium  seed,  392 
Conium,  tincture  of,  1264 
Connarus,  1455 
Connarus  africanus,  1455 
Connarus  guianensis,  1455 
Conopholis  americana,  1596 


Conquinamine,  351 
Conserva  amygdalarum,  1022 
Conserva  aurantii  (note),  392 
Conserva  rosarum,  389 
Conserve  d'amandes,  1022 
Conserve  d'ecorce  d'orange  (notet, 
392 

Conserve  de  rose,  389 
Conserve  de  rose  rouge,  389 
Conserven,  391 
Conserves,  391 
Consolicin,  1470 
Consolidin,  1470 
Consoude,  1665 
Constantinople  opium  (note), 
891 

Consumptive's  weed,  452 
"  Contact  process  "  sulphuric  acid 
69 

Contra  capitano,  1115 
Contrayerba,  1455 
Contrayerblne,  1456 
Contrayerva,  1455 
Contrayerve,  1455 
Contre-poison  de  l'arsenic,  506 
Convalaria,  396 
Convallamaretin,  396 
Convallamarin,  396 
Convallaretin,  396 
Convallaria,  396,  1456 
Convallaria  flowers,  fluidextract 

of,  1794 
Convallaria  majalis,  396 
Convallaria  multiflora,  1456 
Convallaria  polygonatum,  1456 
Convallarin,  396 
Convolvulin,  677,  1610 
Convolvulinic  acid,  677 
Convolvulinolic  acid,  677 
Convolvulus,  1456 
Convolvulus  althasoides,  1101 
Convolvulus  hederaceus.  1610 
Convolvulus  jalapa,  675 
Convolvulus  orizabensis  (note), 

678 

Convolvulus  panduratus,  1456 
Convolvulus  scammonia,  1098, 
1099 

Convolvulus  scoparius,  871 
Copahu,  397 
Copaiba,  397,  843 
Copaiba,  African   (note),  400 
Copaiba,  mass  of   (note),  398 
Copaiba  mixtures,  1804 
Copaiba,  oil  of,  843 
Copaiba,  red  (note),  400 
Copaiba,  resin  of  (note),  399 
Copaifera  beyrichii,  398 
Copaifera  bijuja,  398 
Copaifera  cordifolia,  398 
Copaifera  coriacea,  398 
Copaifera  gorskiana.  1457 
Copaifera  guianensis,  398 
Copaifera  guibourtiana,  1456 
Copaifera  jacquini,  397 
Copaifera  jussieui,  398 
Copaifera  langsdorffii,  398 
Copaifera  lansdorfii,  397 
Copaifera  laxa,  398 
Copaifera  martii,  398 
Copaifera  multijuga,  398 
Copaifera  nitida,  398 
Copaifera  oblongifolia,  398 
Copaifera  officinalis,  397 
Copaifera  sellowli,  398 
Copaiva,  397 
Copaivabalsam,  397 
Copaivaol,  843 
Copaiva-pillen  (note),  398 
Copaivic  acid,  399 
Copal,  1456 
Copalchi  bark,  303 
Copalm  balsam,  1551 
Copernicia  cerifera,  310,  1431 
Copi  cotta,  1452 
Copper,  414,  1729 
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Copper  acetate,  1457 

Copper  ammonio-sulphate,  1458 

Copper  arsenite,  1459 

Copperhemol,  1513 

Copper  iodide,  1459 

Copper,  metallic,  1708 

Copper  nitrate,  1459 

Copper  nucleinate,  1459,  1583 

Copper  oleate   (note),  821 

Copper  oxide,  black,  1459 

Copper  oxyacetate,  1729 

Copper  oxycarbonate,  1421,  1572 

Copper  oxychloride,  1421 

Copper  phenolsulphonate,  1459 

Copper  subacetate,  1457 

Copper  sulphate,  412,  1729 

Copper  sulphate  pencils,  414 

Copper  sulphocarbonate,  1459 

Copper,  tests  for,  1736 

Copperas,  511 

Coptide,  1459 

Coptine,  1459 

Coptls,  1459 

Coptis  anemonaefolia,  1459 
Coptis,  fluldextract  of,  1795 
Coptis  teeta,  643  (note),  1459 
Coptis  trifolia,  1459 
Coptosapella  flavescens,  1398 
Coque  du  levant,  1451 
Coquelicot,  1065 
Coqueluchon,  89 
Coqueret,  1613 
Corall,  1459 
Corajo,  1613 
Coral,  1459 
Coral   bean,  1658 
Coral-root,  1460 
Coral-shaped  fungi,  1574 
Coral  sumac,  1630 
Coralin,  1479 
Corallin,  1460 
Corallin  red,  1460 
Corallorhiza,  1460 
Corallorhiza  odontorhiza,  1460 
Cordeine,  1460 
Cordia  boissieri,  1383 
Cordial,  aniseed,  1783 
Cordial,  blackberry,  1782 
Cordial,  neutralizing,  1816 
Cordiale  rubi  fructus,  1782 
Cordials,  434 
Cordol,  1460 
Cordyl,  1460 

Coriamyrtin,  1460.  1526  (note) 
Coriander,  401,  843 
Coriander  fruit,  401,  843 
Coriander,  oil  of,  843 
Coriander  seed,  401 
Coriandre,  401 
Coriandri  fructus,  401 
Coriandro,  401 
Coriandrol.  402,  843 
Coriandrum,  401 
Coriandrum  sativum,  401 
Coriaria,  1460 

Coriaria  angustlssima,  1461 
Coriaria  myrtifolia,  1111,  1460 
Coriaria  ruscifolia,  1460 
Coriaria  aarmentosa,  1460 
Coriaria  thymifolia,  1461 
Coriarin,  1460 
Coridine,  1680 

Corindon  granuleux  ferVifere,  1477 

Corinthian  currants,  1628 

Corinthian  raisins,  1628 

Cork,  1461. 

Corn  chamomile,  146 

Corn  collodion,  1782 

Corn  collodion,  Gezow's  (note),  385 

Corn  poppy,  1065 

Corn  rose,  1065 

Corn  silk,  1348 

Corn  silk,  fluldextract  of,  1797 

Corn  smut,  1688 

Corn  snakeroot,  1479 

Corn  starch,  142 


Cornezuelo  de  centeno,  447 
Cornu,  1513 
Cornu  ustum,  1419 
Cornus,  1461 
Cornus  amomum,  1461 
Cornus  circinata,  1461 
Cornus  circinata,  fiuidextract  of, 
1795 

Cornus  florida,  1461 

Cornus,  fiuidextract  of,  1795 

Cornus  sericea,  1461 

Cornutinaa  citras,  1462 

Cornutine,  449 

Coroutine  citrate,  1462 

Coronilla,  1462 

Coronilla  scorpioides,  1462 

Coronilla  varia,  1462 

Coronillein,  1462 

Coronillin,  1462 

Corrlgiola  telephiifolla,  1028 

Corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  617 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  617 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride  salve 

mull,  1820 
Corrosive  sublimate,  617 
Corrosive  sublimate  catgut  (note), 

620 

Corrosive  sublimate  cotton  (note), 
620 

Corrosive  sublimate  gauze  (note), 
620 

Corrosive  sublimate    silk  (note), 
620 

Corrosive  sublimate  tablets,  620 

Corroval,  1697 

Corrovaline,  1697 

Corsican  moss,  1499 

Corteccia  de  querela,  1034 

Corteccia  dell'  angustura.  415 

Corteccia  di  arancio  amaro,  216 

Corteccia  di  frangola,  569 

Corteccia  di  simaruba,  1649 

Cortex  angustura?,  415 

Cortex  aurantii  fructus,  216 

Cortex  aurantiorum,  216 

Cortex  aurantiorum  dulclum,  217 

Cortex  caryophyllata,  1450 

Cortex  eascarillae,  303 

Cortex  chin®,  338 

Cortex  ehinae  calisay.-e,  338 

Cortex  chins  regiae,  338 

Cortex  chinas  ruber,  338 

Cortex  cinnamomi  zeylanici,  364 

Cortex  citri  fructus.  692 

Cortex  coccognidii,  780 

Cortex  condurango,  1455 

Cortex  culilaban,  1468 

Cortex  eluteria?,  303 

Cortex  euonymi,  456 

Cortex  frangulas,  569 

Cortex  granati,  598 

Cortex  mezerei,  780 

Cortex  paraibre,  1649 

Cortex  pomorum  aurantii,  216 

Cortex  quercus,  1034 

Cortex  thuris,  303 

Cortex  thymeleas,  780 

Cortex  thymiamatis,  1197 

Cortex  ulmi  interior,  1303 

Cortex  winteranus,  1695 

Corteza  de  angostura.  415 

Corteza  de  granada,  598 

Corteza  de  la  raiz  d'algodon,  596 

Corteza  de  naranja  amarga,  216 

Corteza  de  naranja  dulce,  217 

Corteza  de  simaruba,  1649 

Corybulbine,  1414 

Corycavamine,  1414 

Corycavine,  1414 

Corydalla,  1414 

Corydalin,  1414 

Corydaline,  1414 

Corydalis  cava,  1414 

Corydalis,  compound  elixir  of,  1785 

Corydalis,  fiuidextract  of,  1795 

Corydalis  formosa,  1414 


Corydalis  nobilis,  1414 
Corydalnobiline,  1414 
Corydine,  1414 
Coryl,  1462 
Corylus,  1462 
Corylus   rostrata,  1462 
Corynanthe  yohimbi,  1701 
Corvpha  cerifera,  1431 
Corytuberine,  1414 
Cosaprin,  1462 
Coscinium,  1463 

Coscinium,  concentrated  solution 
of,  1463 

Coscinium  fenestratum,  265,  643 

(note),  1463 
Coscinium,  infusion  of,  1463 
Coscinium,  tincture  of,  1463 
Cosmoline,  922 
Cosso,  417 
Cotarnine,  898,  899 
Cotarnine  hydrochloride,  1463 
Cotinus  cotinus,  1625 
Coto  bark,  1463 
Coto-coto,  1463 
Coto,  fiuidextract  of,  1795 
Coto,  tincture  of,  1818 
Cotoin,  1495,  1696 
Coton  absorbant,  597 
Coton  hydrophile,  597 
Cotone  assorbente,  597 
Cotone  idrofllo,  597 
Cotoneaster  nummularia  (note1) 

764 

Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  138 
Cottagers,  423 

Cotton,  corrosive  sublimate  (note), 
620 

Cotton,  iodized,  668 

Cotton,  medicated   (note),  598 

Cotton,  mercerized,  597 

Cotton  oil,  848 

Cottonol,  848 

Cotton,  purified,  597 

Cotton  root  bark,  '  596 

Cotton  root  bark,  decoction  of 

(note),  527 
Cotton  root  bark,  fluid  extract  of 

(note),  595 
Cotton  seed  blue    (note),  848 
Cotton  seed  oil,  848 
Cotton  seed  oil  group,  807 
Cotton,  styptic,  1797 
Cotton  wool,  597 
Cotula,  1464 

Cotyledon  umbilicus,  1464 
Cotylet,  1464 
Couch  grass,  1296 
Couleuvree  de  Virginie,  1115 
Couleuvrine.  1417 
Coumaric    acid,  1562,  1681 
Coumarin,  1549,  1562,  1681 
Coumarouna  odorata,  1681 
Couperose  bleu,  413 
Court-plaster,  1522 
Coury,  1436 
Couso,  417 
Cousso,  417 

Covillea  tridentata,  1511,  1543 

Cowage,  1572 

Cowbane,  1449 

Cowberry,  1320 

Cowdie  resin,  1248 

Cowhage,  1572 

Cow-parsnip,  1515 

Cowrie  resin,  1248 

Cow  tree,  1464 

Coxe's  hive  syrup,  1235 

Crab  orchard  salt,  1464 

Crab's  claws,  1464 

Crab's  eyes,  1464 

Crabstones,  1464 

Cracca  virginiana,  1500  1672 

Craie  de  Rrianeon.  1238 

Craie  lavee,  406 

Craie  precipitee,  258 

Craie  pr£paree,  406 
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Cramp-bark,  1333 
Crampbark,  compound  elixir  of, 
1791 

Cran  de  Bretagne,  194 
Cranberries,  1464 
Cranberry  tree,  1333 
Cranesbill,  582 
Cranesbill  root,  582 
Crane  willow,  1439 
Crataegus  oxyacantha,  138,  1683 
Cravo  da  India,  301 
Crayons,  croton  oil  (note),  887 
Crayons  d'azotate  d'argent,  190 
Crayons  d'azotate  d'argent  mltige\ 
192 

Crazy-weed,  1553,  1658 
Cream  nuts,  1420 
Cream  of  tartar,  985 
Cream  of  tartar,  boric  acid  solu- 
ble, 1134 
Cream  of  tartar,  soluble,  1133 
Cream-of-tartar  tree,  1369 
Cream  of  tartar  whey,  987 
Creasote,  462 

Creasote,  inhalation  of,  405 

Creasote  water,  176 

Creasotum,  402 

Creeping  cinquefoil,  1621 

Creme  de  soufre,  1204 

Crfme  de  tartre,  985 

Creme  froide,  1305 

Cremor  de  tartaro,  985 

Cremor  tartari,  985 

Cremor  tartari  solubilis,  986 

Cremore  di  tartaro,  985 

Creolin,  1465 

Creolin  gauze,  1466 

Creolin-iodoform,  1466 

Creosal,  1465 

Creosol,  605,  967 

Creosol  methyl  homocateeholate 

(note),  403 
Creosota,  402 
Creosote,  402,  967 
Creosote  albuminate,  1465 
Creosote-anytole,  1393 
Creosote  carbonate,  1465 
Creosote,  coal  tar,  926 
Creosote  du  goudron  de  bois,  402 
Creosote  iodide,  1465 
Creosote  mixture,  782 
Creosote  ointment,  1308 
Creosote  oleate,  1465 
Creosote  phosphate.  1465 
Creosote-salicylic  acid  salve  mull, 

1820 

Creosote  sulphoricinate,  1665 
Creosote  tannate,  1465 
Creosote  tannophosphate,  1465 
Creosote  valerate,  1465 
Creosote  water,  176 
Creosoti  oleas,  1465 
Creosoti  pbosphas,  1465 
Creosoti  valeras;  1465 
Creosotide,  1465 
Creosoto,  402 
Creosotum,  402 
Creosotum  albuminatum,  1465 
Creosotum  carbonicum,  1465 
Creosotum  tannlcum,  1465 
Cresalols,  1467 
Cresaprol,  1465 
Crescentia,  1465 
Crescentia  cujete,  1465 
Crescentinic  acid,  1465 
Cresin,  1465 

Cresol,  402,  405,  927,  967 

Cresol-anytole,  1393 

Cresol,  compound  solution  of,  710 

Cresol  iodide,  1465 

Cresol  naphthol,  1465 

Cresol  preparations,  1465 

Cresol  salicylate,  1467 

Cresol  salols,  1467 

Cresol,  saponated  tincture  of,  1818 

Cresol  triiodide,  1467 


Cresolum,  405 

Cresolum  purum,  405 

Cresotal,  1465 

Cresotic  acid,  1467 

Cresotinic  acid,  1467 

Cresson  de  fontaine,  1577 

Cresson  de  Para,  1660 

Cresylic  acid,  402,  405 

Creta  laevigata,  406 

Creta  prsecipitata,  258,  406 

Creta  preparada,  406 

Crimea  rhubarb,  1062 

Crisarobina,  335 

Cristaux  de  Venus,  1457 

Crocetin,  408,  1501 

Crocin,  408 

Crocose,  408,  1501 

Crocosma  aurea    (note),  408 

Crocus,  407 

Crocus  of  antimony,  1391 
Crocus  orientalis,  407 
Crocus  sativus,  407 
Crocus  speciosus,  407 
Cross-wort,  457 
Crotin,  886 

Croton  aromaticus,  1543 
Croton  balsamiferum,  304 
Croton  benzoe,  231 
Croton  cascarilla,  303 
Croton  chloral  hydrate,  251 
Croton  eluteria,  303 
Croton  lacciferus,  1543 
Croton  lineare,  304 
Croton  malambo,  1557,  1696 
Croton  morifolius,  885 
Croton  niveus  (note),  304 
Croton  oblongifolius,  885 
Croton  oil,  884 

Croton  oil  collodion,  386  (note), 
1782 

Croton  oil  crayons  (note),  8S7 
Croton  oil  liniment,  compound, 
1798 

Croton  oil,  liniment  of,  696,  1798 
Croton  pavana,  887 
Croton  persimilis,  885 
Croton  pseudochina,  303 
Croton  resin,  886 
Croton  sebiferus,  1642" 
Croton  sloanei  (note),  304 
Croton  suberosus  (note),  304 
Croton  tiglium,  884 
Crotonic  acid,  885 
Crotonol,  885 
Crotonoleic  acid,  886 
Crotonolic  acid  (note),  886 
Crowfoot,  1628 
Crown  aloes,  114 
Crown  bark,  348 
Crude  antimony,  1391 
Crude  calcium  sulphide,  270 
Crude  carbolic  acid  (note),  926 
Crude  chrysarobin,  187 
Crude  licorice,  477 
Crude  malate  of  iron,  1793 
Crude  pyroligneous  acid,  18 
Crude  saltpetre,  1012 
Crude  sulphur,  1204 
Crude  tartar,  985 
Crude  turpentine,  1242 
Crurin,  1467 
Crushed  flaxseed,  700 
Cryolite,  119,   1129,  1138 
Cryptocarya,  1468 
Cryptocarya  australis,  1468 
Cryptocoryne  spiralis  (note),  671 
Cryptopina,  895 
Cryptopine,  895 
Crystal  mineral,  1012 
Crystalline,  1387,  1568 
Crystallisirter  grlinspan,  1457 
Crystallized  aconitine,  89 
Crystallized  verdigris,  1457 
Crystals  of  tartar,  985 
Crystals  of  Venus,  1457 
Cubeb,  410,  844 


Cubeb,  false  (note),  410 
Cubeb,  fluidextract  of,  537 
Cubeb,  oil  of,  844 
Cubeb,  oleoresin  of,  824 
Cubeb,  tincture  of,  1264 
Cubeb,  troches  of,  1300 
Cubeba,  410 

Cubeba  clusii  (note),  410 

Cubeba  officinalis,  410 

Cubeba?,  410 

Cubebae  fructus,  410 

Cubebe,  410 

Cubebic  acid,  411 

Cubebin,  411,  824 

Cubebs,  410 

Cubic  nitre,  1149 

Cuca,  368 

Cuckoo  button,  689 

Cuckooflower,  1431 

Cuckoo's  cap,  89 

Cucumber,  1468 

Cucumber  ointment,  1593 

Cucumber-tree,  1557 

Cucumbers,  spirit  of,  1593 

Cucumis  colocynthis,  387 

Cucumis  melo,  1468 

Cucumis  myriocarpus,  1424 

Cucumis  prophetarum,  433 

Cucumis  sativus,  1468,  1593 

Cucurbita,  1468 

Cucurbita  citrullus,  1468 

Cucurbita  lagenaria,  1468 

Cucurbita  maxima,  918 

Cucurbita  occidentalis,  919 

Cucurbita  pepo,  918.  1468 

Cucurbitse  semina  prseparata,  91S 

Cucurbitine,  918 

Cudbear,  1552 

Cudbear,  compound  tincture  of, 
1819 

Cudbear,  tincture  of,  1819 
Cudbear,  tincture  of,  compound, 

1819 
Cudweed,  1505 
Cuenca  bark,  348 
Cuichunchulli,  671,  1532 
Cuivre,  414 

Cuivre  ammoniacal,  1458 
Culen,  1622 
Culilawan,  1468 
Culver's  physic,  691 
Culver's  root,  691 
Cumarin,  1681 
Cumic  aldehyde,  813 
Cumila,  1468 
Cumila  mariana.  1468 
Cumila  origanoides,  1468 
Cumin,  1468 
Cumin  aldehyde,  1468 
Cumin  des  pres,  301 
Cumin,  oil  of,  1468 
Cuminol,  1468 
Cuminum,  1468 
Cuminum  cyminum,  1468 
Cumol,  1468 
Cumudine,  1680 
Cunao,  1474 
Cunila  pulegioides,  609 
Cuprargol,  1469 
Cuprea  bark  (note),  349 
Cupreine,  351 

Cupressus  sempervirens,  1587 

Cupressus  thyoides,  1537,  1676 

Cupreum  filum,  414 

Cupri  acetas,  1457 

Cupri  arsenis,  1459 

Cupri  iodidum,  1459 

Cupri  nitras,  1459 

Cupri  oleas  (note),  821 

Cupri  oxidum  nigrum,  1459 

Cupri  phenolsulphonas,  1459 

Cupri  sulphas,  412 

Cupric  ammonium   sulphate  test 

solution,  1708 
Cupric  carbonate,  1420 
Cupric  hydroxide,  1420 
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Cupric  nitrate,  1459 
Cupric  oxide,  414,  1459 
Cupric  sulphate,  412 
Cupric  sulphate  test  solution, 
1708 

Cupric  tartrate,  alkaline  V.S.,  1716 

Cupric  tartrate  test  solution,  1708 

Cuproaloin,  113 

Cuprol,  1459,  1583 

Cuprous  iodide,  1459 

Cuprous  oxide,  414 

Cuprum,  414 

Cuprum  aluminatum,  414 
Cuprum  ammoniatum,  1458 
Cuprum  oxydatum,  1459 
Cuprum  sulfuricum  ammoniatum, 
1458 

Cuprum  sulfuricum  crudum,  413 
Cuprum  sulfuricum  purum,  413 
Cuprum  sulphurieum,  413 
Cuprum  vitriolatum,  413 
Curacao  aloes,  111 
Curagao  cordial,  1786 
Curacao,  elixir  of,  1786 
Curagao,  spirit  of,  1812 
Curare,  1697 
Curarine,  1557,  1698 
Curcas  multifidus.  1407 
Curcas  purgans,  887,  1406 
Curcin,  1407 
Curcuma,  1409 
Curcuma  angustifolia,  1361 
Curcuma  aromatica,  1701 
Curcuma  longa,  1469 
Curcuma  rotunda,  1469 
Curcuma  zedoaria,  1701 
Curcuma  zerumbet,  1701 
Curcumin,  23,  1409 
Curd  soap,  1092 
Curine,  1698 
Currant  essence,  1497 
Currant  paste  lozenges  (note), 
1297 

Currants,  Corinthian,  1628 
Currie,  1469 
Currier's  sumach,  1460 
Curry  leaves,  1469 
Curry  powder,  1469 
Cuscamidine,  352 
Cuscamine,  352 
Cusconidine,  352 
Cusconine,  352 
Cusparia  angostura,  416 
Cusparia  bark,  415 
Cusparia,  concentrated  solution  of, 
711 

Cusparia  febrifuga,  415 

Cusparia,  infusion  of,  654 

Cusparia  trifoliata,  416 

Cuspariae  cortex,  415 

Cusparidine,  417 

Cusparine,  417 

Cusso,  417 

Cutch,  574,  1435 

Cutol,  1419 

Cutt,  1435 

Cuttlefish,  1469 

Cuttlefish  bone,  1469 

Cutweed,  1498 

Cyanchum,  1691 

Cyaneisenkalium,  1001  > 

Cyanhydric  acid,  39 

Cyanide  gauze  (note).  1361 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  1564 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  996 

Cyanide,  silver,  187 

Cyanides,  tests  for,  1736 

1'yankalium,  996 

.yanogen,  43 

1'yansilber,  187 
Manure  d"argent,  187 
'yanure  de  potassium,  9r:6 
'yanuret  of  potassium,  996 
^yanuret  of  silver,  187 
'yanuretum  ferroso-potassicum, 
1001 


Cyanuretum  kalicum,  996 
Cyanuretum  potassicum,  996 
Cyanwasserstoffsaure,  39 
Cycas  circinalis,  1637 
Cycas  revoluta,  1637 
Cyclamen,  1470 
Cyclamen  europaeum,  1470 
Cyclamin,  1036,  1470 
Cyclamiretin,  1470 
Cyclopia  genistoides,  1670 
Cyclopia  latifolia,  1670 
Cyclopia  sessiliflora,  1670 
Cyclopia  subternata,  1670 
Cyclopin,  1670 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  1470 
Cydonin,  1470 
Cydonium,  1470 

Cymene,  305,  812,  846,  878,  884, 

1366,  1468,  1571 
Cyminum,  1468 
Cymol,  1596 
Cynanchum,  1110 
Cynanchum  acutum,  1101 
Cynanchum  monspeliacum,  1101 
Cynanchum  oleaefolium,  1110 
Cynara,  1470 

Cynara  cardunculus,  1470 
Cynara  scolymus,  1470 
Cynips  gallae  tinctorine,  572 
Cynips  quercusfolii,  573 
Cynips  tinctorial,  572 
Cynoctonine  (note),  90 
Cynoglossine,  1470 
Cynoglossum,  1470 
Cynogiossum   officinale,  1470 
Cypress,  oil  of,  1587 
Cypripedin,  420 
Cypripedlum,  419 
Cypripedium  acaule,  419 
Cypripedium,  fluidextract  of,  537 
Cypripedium  hirsutum,  419 
Cypripedium  parvifiorum,  419 
Cypripedium  pubescens,  419 
Cypripedium  regime,  419 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  419 
Cystin,  1399 
Cystogen,  610 
Cytisine,  1406,  1471,  1686 
Cytisus,  1471 
Cytisus  laburnum,  1471 
Cytisus  scoparius,  1103 
Cytisus  sphccrocarpus,  1630 

D 

Dachwurz,  1646 

Dacrydium  cupressinum,  1632 

Daemonorops  draco,  1475 

Daffodil,  1577 

Daggett,  1414 

Daisy  fleabane,  1479 

Dajaksh,  1397 

Datby's  carminative,  1804 

Dalmatian  insect  powder,  1529 

Damara  turpentine,  1248 

Damiana,  1471 

Damiana,  elixir  of,  1791 

Dammara  orientalis.  1436 

Dammaris  australis,  1510 

Danain,  1472 

Danais,  1472 

Danais  fragrans,  1472 

Dandelion,  1240 

Dandelion  root,  1240 

Daniella  thurifera,  1594 

Dantzic  potash,  991 

Daphnandra,  1472 

Daphne  alpina,  780 

Daphne  gnidium,  780 

Daphne  laureola,  780 

Daphne  mezereum,  780 

Daphnetin,  781 

Daphnidium  cubeba   (note),  410 
Daphnin,  780 

Dark-brown  cod  liver  oil,  858 
Darnel,  1553 


Darutyne,  1646 
Date-plum,  1474 
Dattelpfiaumen,  1474 
Datura  alba,  1183 
Datura  arborea,  1475 
Datura  cornigera,  1475 
Datura  fastuosa,  1182  (note), 
1183 

Datura  ferox,  1183 
Datura  leaves  (note),  1182 
Datura  metel  (note),  1182 
Datura  seeds  (note),  1182 
Datura  stramonium,  227,  1182 
Datura  tatula,  1182 
Datura?  folia   (note),  1182 
Daturse  semina  (note),  1182 
Daturic  acid,  1183 
Daturine,  227,  1183 
Daucus  carota,  1431 
Dead  hog  grease,  94 
Dead-tongue,  1584 
Deadly  agaric,  1574 
Deadly  nightshade,  225 
Deadly  upas  tree,  1397 
Death  camass,  1703 
Death-wine,  1558 
Decocta,  420 

Dt>coct6  d'alo&s  composed,  422 
D£eocte  de  bois  de  campeche,  422 
Decoction  of  aloes,  compound, 
1783 

Decoction  of  cetraria,  1441 
Decoction  of  cissampelos  (note), 
917 

Decoction  of  cotton  root  bark 

(note),  597 
Decoction  of  frangula,  570 
Decoction  of  hygrophila,  1520 
Decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  1441 
Decoction  of  ispaghula,  1534 
Decoction  of  logwood,  422 
Decoction  of  pomegranate  bark, 
422 

Decoction  of  sappan,  1043 
Decoction  of  Zittmann  (note),  421 
Decoctions,  420 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum,  422, 
1783 

Decoctum  cetraria?,  1441 
Dacoctum  cissampeli    (note),  917 
Decoctum  corticis  radicis  granati, 
422 

Decoctum  gossypii   radicis  corticis 
(note),  597 

Decoctum  granati  corticis,  422 

Decoctum  granati  radicis,  422 

Decoctum  hsematoxyli,  422 

Decoctum  hygrophila?,  1520 

Decoctum  ispaghula?,  1534 

Decoctum  sappan,  1643 

Decoctum  sarsae  compositum 
(note),  421 

Decoctum  sarsaparillae  composi- 
tum (note),  421 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla?  composi- 
tum fortius  (note),  421 

Decoctum  sarsaparillae  composi- 
tum mitius,  421 

Decoctum  Zittmanni,  421 

Decolorized  sponge,  1813 

Decolorized  tincture  of  iodine. 
1818 

Decotti,  420 

Dedaiera,  423 

Deerberry,  1502 

Dehydrate  de  tergbentbene,  1249 
Dehydrodimethylphenylpyrazine, 
156 

Delphinia,  1180 
Delphinic  acid,  1689 
Delphinine,  1180,  1472 
Delphinium,  1472 
Delphinium  consolida,  1472 
Delphinium  exaltatum,  1472 
Delphinium  mauritanicum,  1472 
Delphinium  peregrinum,  1472 
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Delphinium  pictum,  1180 
Delphinium  staphisagria,  1180 
Delphinium  urceolatum,  1472 
Delphinoidine,  1180 
Delphisine,  1180 
Denatured  alcohol,  105,  1625 
Denaturized  alcohol,  105 
Denarcotized  laudanum,  1280 
Denarcotized  opium,  910 
Dendrographa  leucophsea,  1552 
Dent  de  lion,  1240 
Dentelaire,  1617 
Dentellaria,  1617 
Deodar,  1537 
Deodorant  solution,  1803 
Deodorized  alcohol,  109 
Deodorized  iodoform,  1798 
Deodorized  opium,  910 
Deodorized  opium,  tincture  of, 
1281 

Deodorized  tincture  of  iodine,  1818 
Deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  1281 
Dermatol,  241 
Dermatologic  pastes,  1806 
Dermol,  1415 

Dermophylla  pendulina,  1669 
Derrid,  1397 
Derris  elliptica,  1397 
Deshler's  salve,  315 
Desodorirte  opiumtinktur,  1281 
Desiccated  blood,  1512 
Desiccated  suprarenal  glands,  583 
Desiccated  thyroid  glands,  584 
Destillirte  wasser,  184 
Destillirter  essig,  1693 
Destillirtes  wasser,  177 
Detannated  tincture  of  cinchona, 
1818 

Detannated  wines,  1334 

Determination  of  the  optical  ro- 
tation of  organic  substances, 
1728 

Deutazotate  de  mercure  liquide, 
722 

Deuteropine,  895 
Deutochlorure  de  mercure,  617 
Deutoiodide  of  mercury,  628 
Deuto-iodure  de  mercure,  628 
Deutoioduretum  hydrargyri,  628 
Deutoxide  de  plomb,  1547 
Deutoxide  of  manganese,  759 
Deutoxyde  de  mercure,  631 
Devale,  225 

Devil's  apple,  978,  1182 
Devil's  bit,  1441 
Devil's  bite,  1549 
Devil's  shoestring,  1672 
Devil's  trumpet,  1182 
Dewberry,  1068 
Dewees's  carminative,  1571 
Dewees's  tincture  of  guaiac,  181S 
Dextrin,  104,  143,  1072 
Dextrin,  mucilage  of,  1805 
Dextrinated  paste.  1806 
Dextro-carvone,  839 
Dextroform,  1383,  1472 
Dextrogyrate-pinene,  873 
Dextro-limonene,  217,  835,  839 
Dextro-menthone,  778 
Dextropimaric  acid,  966 
Dextro-pinene,  402    454,  572,  843, 

846,  878,  1526 
Dextrose,  107,  143,  425,  1072, 

1077 

Dextrotalose,  371 
Dextrotartaric  acid,  82,  85 
Dhak-tree  (note),  683 
Diabetes  weed,  1368 
Diabetic  sugar,  1076" 
Diabetin,  1076 

Diacetyl  ester  of  anthrapurpurine, 
1624 

Diacetic  ester  of  morphine,  1516 
Diacetyl  tannic  acid,  1667 
Diachylon  ointment,  1308 
Diacnylonpflaster,  441 


Diachylon  plaster,  441 

Diachylonsalbe,  1308 

Dialiopsus,  1472 

Dialiopsus  africana,  1472 

Diallogite,  760 

Di-allyl  disulphide,  815 

Dialyzed  iron,  solution  of,  1657 

Dialyzed  solution  of  iron,  1657 

Diamidophenylacridine  binitrate, 
1612 

Diamine,  1472 

Diamond  fig,  1568 

Diamphidia  locusta,  1399 

Dianthus,  1472 

Dianthus  caryophyllus,  1472 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  1391 

Diaphtherin,  1601 

Diaphthol,  1472 

Diarbekir  manna  (note),  763 

Diarrhoea  mixtures,  1804 

Diastase,  143,  758,  1518 

Diathesln,  1472 

Diazobenzene,  1622 

Diazobenzene  sulphate,  926 

Dibenzoylhydrocotin,  1463 

Dibromgallic  acid,  1501 

Dibromtannin-gelatin,  1421 

Dicentra  cucularia,  1414 

Dichinolindimethylsulphate,  1444 

Dichloracetic  acid,  86 

Dichloral  antipyrine,  1472 

Dichlor-brucine,  804 

Dichloro-methane,  1446 

Dichonchinine,  352 

Dichonchinine  of  Hesse,  352 

Dichopsis  gutta,  1511 

Dichopsis  oblongifolium,  1511 

Dicinchonicine,  352 

Dicinchonine,  352 

Diconehinine,  352 

Dicypellium  caryophyllatum,  1450 

Didymii  chloridum,  1473 

Didymii  nitras.  1473 

Didymii  salicylas,  1473 

Didymii  sulphas,  1473 

Didymium,  1473 

Didymium  chloride,  1473 

Didymium  nitrate,  14*3 

Didymium  sulphate,  1473 

Diente  de  leon,  1240 

Diervilla,  1473 

Diervilla  canadensis,  1473 

Diervilla  diervilla,  1473 

Diervilla  trifida,  1473 

Diethylbarbituric  acid,  1691 

Diethylenediamine,  1615 

Diethyl -glycoeolguaiacol  hydrochlo- 
ride, 1508 

Diethyl  ketone,  1473,  1621 

Diethylmalonyl  urea,  1691 

Diethylsulphon-diethyl-methane, 
1200 

Dl«hylsuIfone-m4thyl-ethyl-meth- 

ane.  1200 
Diethylsulphone  dimethylmethane, 

1200 

Diethylsulphonemethylethyl- 

methane,  1200 
Di-fluor-di-phenyl,  1392,  1494 
Digallic  acid,  79,  573 
Digestive  elixir,  compound,  1786 
Digital,  423 
Digitale,  423 
Digitale   pourpree,  423 
Digitalein,  425 
Digitalic  acid,  424 
Digitaligenin,  425 
Digitalin,  424,  425 
Digitalinum  crystallizatum.  427 
Digitalinum  gallicum,  427 
Digitalinum  germanicum,  427 
Digitalinum  verum,  425 
Digitaliresin,  425,  1526  (note) 
Digitalis,  423 

Digitalis  ambigua  (note),  423 
Digitalisaufguss,  654 


Digitalis,  extract  of,  474 
Digitalisextrakt,  474 
Digitalis,  fat-free  tincture  of,  1265 
Digitalis,  fluidextract  of,  538 
Digitalis  folia,  423 
Digitalis  grandiflora  (note),  423 
Digitalis,  infusion  of,  654 
Digitalis  leaf,  423 
Digitalis  leaves,  423 
Digitalis  purpurea,  423 
Digitalis,  tincture  of,  1265 
Digitalose,  425 
Digitate  jalap  (note),  679 
Digitin,  425 
Digitogenin,  425. 
Digitonin,  425,  1036 
Digitoxigenin,  424 
Digitoxin,  425,  1036 
Digitoxin,  hypodermic  solution  of, 
428 

Digitoxose,  425 
Digger  pine,  812,  879,  1243 
Dihomocinchonine,  352 
Dihydrodimethylnaphthol,  1087 
Dihydrolutidine,  858 
Dihydroxyl-quinine,  1049 
Dihydroxytoluene,  1595 
Diiodacetylene,  1473 
Diiododithymol,  1251 
Diiodoform,  1473 
Di-iodo-methyl  salicylate,  1642 
Di-iodo-resorcin-potassium  mono- 

sulphonate,  1614 
Diiodosalol.  1473 
Diiodparaphenolsulphonic  acid, 

1659 

Di-isobutvl-ortho-cresol-iodide, 

1486 
Dill,  145 

Dill  fruit,  145.  833 
Dill,  oil  of,  833 
Dllldl,  833 
Dillwasser,  174 
Dill  water,  174 
Diluted  acetic  acid,  17 
Diluted  alcohol,  103,  109 
Diluted  glacial  phosphoric  acid, 
1781 

Diluted  hydriodic  acid,  30 
Diluted  hydrobromic  acid,  32 
Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  38 
Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  39 
Diluted  hypophosphorous  acid,  45 
Diluted  lactic  acid,  48 
Diluted  mercuric  nitrate  ointment 
1314 

Diluted  metaphosphoric  acid,  1781 
Diluted  muriatic  acid,  38 
Diluted  nitric  acid.  54 
Diluted  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  50 
Diluted  nitromuriatic  acid,  56 
Diluted  phosphoric  acid,  63 
Diluted  prussic  acid,  39 
Dilu-ted  silver  nitrate,  192 
Diluted  solution  of  lead  subace- 

tate,  730 
Diluted  solution  of  subacetats  of 

lead,  730 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  76 
Dimethoxy-strychnine,  804 
Di-methyl-amido-phenyl-dimethyl- 

pyrazolon,  1624 
Dimethylamine,  1622 
Dimethyl-arsenic  acid,  1423 
Dimethyl  colehicinic  acid,  384 
Dimethyl  ether  of  thymohydro- 

quinone,  196 
Dimethylethylcarbinol,  1383 
Dimethyl  guaiacol  (note),  403 
Dwnethylketone,  9 
Dimethyl-methane-diethylsul- 

phone,  1200 
Dimethyl  methyl-pyrogallate 

(note),  403 
Dimethyl  phenol,  402 
Di-methylphosphin,  1570 
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Dimethyl  piperazine  tartrate,  1554 

Dimethyl  prqpyl-pyrogallate 
(note),  403 

Dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid,  1320 

Dimethyl  pyridine,  1192 

Dimethyl  pyrogallate   (note),  4!'.': 

Dimethyl  sulphate,  1473 

Dimethylsulphone-dimethyl  meth- 
ane, 1568 

Dimethyl-thiophene.  1676 

Dimethylxanthin.  1699 

Dimethylxanthine.  1671 

Dinitrobenzene,  1581 

Dinitrobenzol,  1581 

Dinitro-brueine,  804 

Dinitrocresol,  1473 

Dinneford's  magnesia.  752 

Dinner  pills.  953  (note),  1807 

Diolalcohol,  251 

Diolic  acid,  251 

Dionine,  1473 

Diorsellinic  acid,  1552 

Diorthoeoumarketone,  1651 

Diortho-cumar-ketone,  1555 

Dioscamphor,  250 

Dioscorea.  1473 

Dioscorea  bulbifera,  1474 

Dioscorea  hirsuta,  1474 

Dioscorea  rhipogonoides,  1474 

Dioscorea  sativa,  1561 

Dioscorea  spinosa,  1561 

Dioscorea  villosa,  1473 

Dioscorein,  1474 

Dioscorine,  1474.  1526  (note) 

Diosma  crenata.  250 

Diosma  succulenta,  250 

Diosmin,  251 

Diosphenol.  250 

Diospyros,  1474 

Diospyros  virginlana,  1474 

Dioxybenzenehexamethylene- 
tetramine,  1516 

Dioxybenzoic  acid,  581 

Dioxycoumnrin,  7S1.  1370 

Dioxvdiphenylene-ketone  oxide, 
1528 

Dioxykinon,  1371 

Dioxynapththalene,  1474 

Dioxynaphthylmethane,  1646 

Dioxypurin,  1699 

Dioxysalicylic  acid,  29 

Dioxysparteine,  1104 

Dioxystrychnine  (note),  1193 

Di-para -a nisyl -mono-para  phenetyl- 
guanidin  hydrochloride.  1368 

Dipentene.  300,  430,  844,  846,  878, 
1242,  1587 

Diphenylamine  test  solution,  1708 

Diphtheria  antitoxin,  1117 

Diphtheria  antitoxin,  Immunity 
unit  for,  1118 

Diphtheria  antitoxin,  standardiz- 
ing and  testing,  1119 

Diphtberie-heilserum,  1117 

Diplolepsis  gallaB  tinctoria?,  573 

Diplotaxis  muialis.  1650 

Diplotaxis  tenuifolia,  1650 

Dlpotassic  orthophosphate,  1620 

Dippel's  animal  oil,  1474 

Dippel's  oil,  1625 

Dipterocarpus  alatus,  15S2 

Dipterocarpus  Ieevis,  1592 

Dipterocarpus  tuberlnatus,  1592 

Dipteryx  odorata,  457,  1681 

Diquinic  sulphate,  1045 

Diquinicine,  352 

Diquinidlne,  352 

Diquinine  carbonic  ether,  1396 

Diquinine  sulphate,  1045 

)irea,  1474 
irca  palustris.  1474 

Jl-resorcin-hexa-metbylene- 
tetramine,  1617 

!)isaecha  rides,  1072 

Jiscs.  689 

)iscs  of  cocaine,  689 


Discs  of  homatroplne,  689 
Discs  of  physostigmine.  689 
Diserneston  gommiferum,  126 
Disinfecting  fluid,  Burnett's,  741 
Disinfection  oil,  1643 
Disks  of  atropine,  689 
Disodium  hydrogen  phosphate, 
1151 

Di-sodium-ortho-arsenate,  1128 
Di-sodium-ortho-phosphate,  1151 
Dispora  caucasica,  1540 
Disques  d'atropine,  689 
Disques  de  cocaine,  689 
Disques  d'eserine,  689 
Disques  de  gelatine,  689 
Disques  d'homatropine.  689 
Distillation  in  vacuo.  819 
Distillation  of  oil  of  wintergreen 

(note),  847 
Distilled  oils,  811 
Distilled  vinegar,  1693 
Distilled  water.  177,  184 
Distilled  waters,  184 
Disulphate  of  quinia,  1044 
Disulphindigotic  acid,  1528 
Dita  bark,  1376 
Ditaine,  1376 
Ditamine,  1376 
Dithymol  biiode,  1251 
Dithymoldilodide,  1251 
Dithymol-jodid,  1251 
Dithio-calcium  carbonate.  1427 
Dithio-salicylic  acid,  1474 
Dithion,  1474 
Diurazin,  1674 
Diuretic  salt,  982 
Diuretin,  883 
Divinum  remedium.  1526 
Dobell's  solution,  1802 
Dock  root.  1635 
Deegling  oil,  1587 
Doegling  thran,  1587 
Doft-berry,  225 
Dog  buttons,  803 
Dog  chamomile,  1464 
Dog-grass,  1296 
Dog  rose,  1632 
Dogsbane,  158 
Dog's  camovyne,  772 
Dog's  mercury,  1564 
Dog's-tooth  violet,  1480 
Dogwood,  1461 
Dogwood  tree  (note),  764 
Doigtier.  423 

Doldenbliithiges  harnkraut,  319 
Dolichos  pruriens,  1572 
Dolomite,  756 
Dombeya  excelsa,  1248 
Dombeya  turpentine,  1248 
Domestic  soft  soap,  1092 
Dompte-venin,  1691 
Donovan's  solution,  704 
Donovansche  tropfen,  704 
Doppeltchromsaures  kali,  998 
Doppelt-kohlensaures  kali,  984 
Doppeltkohlensaures  natron.  1129 
Doppeltschwefligsaures  natron, 
1131 

Dorema  ammoniacum,  126,  208 
Dorema  aucheri,  126 
Dorema  robustum,  126 
Dormiol,  1383,  1444 
Dornige  aralienrinde,  1394 
Dorsch.  856 
Dorschleberthran,  856 
Dorstenia  contrayerva,  1455 
Dorstenia  drakena,  1456 
Dorstenia  houstoni,  1456 
Dorstenia  klaineans,  1456 
Doryphora  deeemlineata,  284 

(note),  1604 
Doryphora  sassafras,  876 
Dose  of  medicines,  1739 
Double  fir,  1244 

Double-normal  sodium  hydroxide 
volumetric  solution,  1723 


Double-aormal  volumetric  solution, 
1716 

Douce  amere,  1655 
Doundake,  1474 
Doundaki,  1474 
Dover's  powder,  1026 
Dover's  powder,  fluid,  1272 
Dover's  powder,  syrup  of,  1815 
Doversches  pulver,  1026 
Dracaena  draco,  1475 
Dracaena  schizantha,  1475 
Drachenblut.  1475 
Draco-alban,  1475 
Draco-resen,  1475 
Draco  resin,  1475 
Draconin,  1475 
Dracontium,  1474 
Dracontium  foetiduin,  1474 
Dragante,  1294 

Dragendorff 's  cathartic  acid,  1064 

Dragon-root,  1399 

Dragons  (note),  612 

Dragon's  blood,  1475 

Dragon's  blood,  cake.  1475 

Dragon's  blood,  drop,  1475 

Dragon's  blood,  tear,  1475 

Dreiblatf,  1563  ' 

Dreibliittriger  aron,  1399 

Dreisteinwurzel,  1684 

Dried  alum,  123 

Dried  antitoxic  serums,  1121 

Dried  arsenide  of  soda,  1128 

Dried  calcium  sulphate,  262 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  1140 

Dried  ferrous  sulphate,  513 

Dried  gypsum,  262 

Dried  sodium  phosphate,  1153 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron,  513 

Dried  yeast,  1701 

Drimin,  1696 

Drimol,  1696 

Drimys  aromatica,  1696 

Drimys  chilensis,  1696 

Drimys  graaiatensis,  1696 

Drimys  mexicana  (note),  1696 

Drimys  winteri,  1695 

Drop  dragon's  blood,  1475 

Drops  in  a  fluidrachm  of  different 

liquids,  1794 
Drops,  pectoral,  1819 
Drops,  stomach,  1817 
Drosera,  1475 
Drosera  longifolia,  1475 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  1475 
Druggist's  cinchona  bark,  345 
Drummine,  1484 
Dry  wine,  1340 
Dryandra  cordata,  1585 
Dryandra  vernicia,  1585 
Drying  oils,  807 
Dryobalanops  aromatica,  274 
Dryobalanops  camphor  (note), 

275 

Dryobalanops  oil  of  camphor 

(note),  275 
Dryopteris  affinis,  210 
Dryopteris  filix-fcemina,  210 
Dryopteris  filix-mas,  210 
Dryopteris  goldieana,  210 
Dryopteris  marginalis,  210 
Dryopteris  spinulosum,  210 
Duboisia,  1475 
Duboisia  hopwoodii,  1475 
Duboisia  leichhardtii,  1475 
Duboisia  mvoporoides,  227,  645, 

1105,  1475 
Duboisine,  1475 
Duflos's  antidote,  732 
Dugong  oil  (note),  857 
Dulaeia  ovata,  1573 
Dulcamara,  1655 
Dulcamara,  fluidextract  of,  1656 
DulcamareMn,  1656 
Dulcamarin,  1656 
Dulcamarine,  1656 
Dulcin,  1379 
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Dull  reddish  catechu,  1436 
Duotal,  603 

Dupuytren's  ointment,  1307 
Duquesnel's  crystallized  aconitine, 
92 

Durchwachsener  wasserdost,  457 
Durchwachsener  wasserhanf,  457 
Diirkheim  water,  166 
Duscle,  1656 

Dusted  sulphur  (note),  1207 
Dutch  camphor,  275 
Dutch  liquid,  329,  1446 
Dutch-trimmed  rhubarb  (note), 
1061 

Dutch  white,  971 
Dwale,  225 
Dwarf  bay,  780 
Dwarf  elder,  1394 
Dway-berry,  225 
Dyer's  alkanet,  1374 
Dyer's  broom,  1502 
Dyer's  madder,  1633 
Dyer's  oak,  573 
Dyer's  saffron,  1432 
Dyer's  weed,  1502,  1829 
Dymol,  1473 
Dysentery  weed,  1624 
Dysmenorrhoea  mixture,  1817 


Earth-wax,  1440 
Earthy  cobalt,  1451 
East  African  gum,  4 
East  African  kino,  683 
East  African  pepper,  290 
East  India  amrad  gum  (note),  4 
East  India  arrow-root,  1561 
East  India  ginger,  1362 
East  India  ipecac  (note),  671 
East  India  kino,  681 
East  India  oil  of  camphor  (note), 
274 

East  India  refined  saltpetre,  1012 
East  India  tobacco  (note),  1679 
East  Indian  balmony,  321 
East  Indian  senna,  1109 
Easton's  syrup,  1226 
Eastonscher  sirup,  1226 
Eau,  161 

Eau  blanche,  730 
Eau  camphree,  175 
Eau  chlor£e,  709 
Eau  crfiosotee,  176 
Eau  d'amandes  ameres,  173 
Eau  d'ammoniaque,  169 
Eau  d'ammoniaque  forte,  172 
Eau  d'aneth,  174 
Eau  d'anis,  174 
Eau  de  chaux,  706 
Eau  de  chloroforme,  176 
Eau  de  cologne,  1454 
Eau  de  fenouil,  178 
Eau  de  .Tavelle,  1657 
Eau  de  laitue,  688 
Eau  de  luce,  1089 
Eau  de  menthe  verte,  182 
Eau  de  naphe,  174 
Eau  de  piment  de  la  Jamaique, 
182 

Eau  de  vie,  1179 
Eau  de  vie  de  grain,  1174 
Eau  distillee,  177 
Eau  distillee  de  cannelle,  176 
Eau  distillee  de  carvi,  176 
Eau  distillee  de  fleurs  d'oranger, 
174 

Eau  distilled  d'hamaro^elis,  178 
Eau  distillee  de  laurier-cerise,  181 
Eau  distillee  de  menthe  poivr^e, 
182 

Eau  distillee  de  rose,  182 
Eau  distillee  de  sureau,  183 
Eau  divine  de  fernel,  749 
Eau  gazeuse  simple.  168 
Eau  magmSsienne,  724 


Eau  phag6d£nique,  749 

Eau  phagedenique  noire,  749 

Eau  regale,  55 

Eau  sedative  de  raspail,  1782 

Eaux  distillees,  184 

Eaux  medicinales,  184 

Eberesche,  1658 

Ebil,  298 

Ebur  ustum,  292 

Eburiko,  1371 

Ecbalium  agreste,  431 

Ecbalium  officinale,  431 

Ecballin,  433 

Ecballium  claterium,  430,  431 
Ecboline,  450 
Eegonine,  370 
Echicaoutchin,  1376 
Echicerin,  1376 
Echinacea,  1476 
Echinacea  angustifolia,  1476 
Echinacea  purpurea,  1476 
Echinoeystis  fabacea,  1570 
Echinops  persica  (note),  763 
Echiretin,  1376 
Echitamine,  1376 
Echitammonium,  1376 
Eehitammonium  hydroxide,  1376 
Echitein,  1376 
Echitenine,  1376 
Echites  scholaris,  1376 
Echitin,  1376 
Echugin,  1398 
Echugon,  1398 

Ecky's  glycerin  ointment  (note), 
590 

Ecorce  d'aralie  £pineuse,  1394 
Ecorce  d'azf'darach,  1404 
Ecorce  de  bigarade,  216 
Ecorce  de  bourdaine,  569 
Ecorce  de  cerisier  de  Virginle, 
1019 

Ecorce  de  chene,  1034 

Ecorce  de  citron  de  limon,  692 

Ecorce  de  cornouiller  a,  grandes 

fleurs,  1461 
Ecorce  d'evonymus,  456 
Ecorce  de  geoffree,  1423 
Ecorce  de  granade,  598 
Ecorce  de  guillaya,  1035 
Ecorce  de  hamamelis,  608 
Ecorce  de  la  racine  de  balaustier, 

598 

Ecorce  de  la  racine  de  cotonnier, 
596 

Ecorce  de  la  racine  de  grenadier, 
598 

Ecorce  de  magnolier,  1556 
Ecorce  de  mangoine,  1644 
Ecorce  de  margousier,  1404 
Ecorce  de  mel&ze,  1545 
Ecorce  de  noyer  gris,  1535 
Ecorce  d'oranges  ameres,  216 
Ecorce  d'oranges  douces,  217 
Ecorce  d'orme,  1303 
Ecorce  de  racine  de  berberides, 
1412 

Ecorce  de  ronce  noir,  1068 
Ecorce  de  simaruba.  1649 
Ecorce  de  tulipier,  1551 
Ecorce  de  winter,  1695 
Ecorce  eieutherienne,  303 
Edible  fungi,  1573 
Edlar,  1672 

Effervescent  artificial  Carlsbad 

salt,  1810 
Effervescent  artificial  Kissingen 

salt,  1811 
Effervescent  artificial  Vichy  salt, 

1811 

Effervescent  artificial  Vichy  salt 

with  lithium,  1811 
Effervescent  caffeine  citrate,  255 
Effervescent  citrate  of  iron  and 

quinine,  1809 
Effervescent  cltrated  caffeine,  255 
Effervescent  Epsom  salt,  758 


Effervescent  lithium  citrate,  746 
Effervescent  magnesium  citrate 

(note),  726 
Effervescent  magnesium  sulphate, 

758 

Effervescent  oils  (note),  808 
Effervescent  phosphate  of  iron, 
1809 

Effervescent  phosphate  of  soda 
1153 

Effervescent  potassium  bromide, 
1810 

Effervescent  potassium  bromide 

with  caffeine,  1810 
Effervescent  potassium  citrate, 

996 

Effervescent  powder  of  artificial 

Carlsbad  salt,  1810 
Effervescent  powder  of  artificial 

Kissingen  salt,  1811 
Effervescent  powder  of  artificial 

Vichy  salt,  1811 
Effervescent  powder  of  artificial 

Vichy  salt  with  lithium,  1811 
Effervescent  powder  of  citrate  of 

iron  and  quinine,  1809 
Effervescent  powder  of  ferric 

phosphate,  1809 
Effervescent  powder  of  potassium 

bromide,  1810 
Effervescent  powder  of  potassium 

bromide  with  caffeine,  1810 
Effervescent  sodium  citro-tartrate, 

1144 

Effervescent  sodium  phosphate, 
1153 

Effervescent  sodium  sulphate,  1157 
Effervescent  solution  of  magnesium 

sulphate,  1801 
Effervescent  solution  of  sodium 

citro-tartrate,  1802 
Effervescent  sulphate  of  magnesia, 

758 

Effervescent  sulphate  of  soda, 
1157 

Effervescent  tartrated  soda  pow- 
der, 1024 

Effervescing  draught  (note),  732 

Effervescing  lithium  carbonate 
(note),  744 

Effervescing  powders  (note),  1025 

Egg,  yolk  of,  1694 

Eggs,  1476 

Eglantine,  1410 

Egols,  1476 

Egyptian  gum,  2 

Egyptian  opium   (note).  892 

Ehrenpreis,  1691 

Elbe,  1669 

Eibisch,  118 

Eibischwurzel,  118 

Eichenrinde,  1034 

Eigones,  1477 

Einfach  kohlensaures  natron, 
1136 

Einfache  opiumtinktur,  1278 
Einfaches  cerat,  312 
Einreibungen,  694 
Eisen,  514 

Eisenalbuminatlosung,  1534 
Eisenbenzoat,  1487 
Eisenbromid,  1489 
Eisenchinincitrat,  501 
Eisen-,  chinin-  und  strychnin- 

phosphat-glycerit,  592 
Elsenchlorid,  494 
Eisenchloridlosung,  713 
Eisenchloridtinktur,  1265 
Eisencitrat,  495 
Eisendraht,  514 
Eisenhaltige  aloepillen,  953 
Eisenhut,  89 
Eisenhutknollen,  89 
Eisenhuttinktur,  1252 
Eisenjodiir,  1489 
Eisenjodiirpillen,  957 
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Eisenjodiirsirup,  1223 
Eisenlactat.  1490 
Eisennitratlosung,  716 
Eisenoxyd  oxydul,  1488 
Eisenpastillen,  1300 
Eisen  peptonat,  1533 
Eisenphosphatsirup,  1225 
E)isenphosphatsirup  mit  cliinin 

und  strychnin,  1226 
Elsensalm'iak,  1533 
Eisenwein,  1337 
Eisenweinstein,  499 
Eisenzucker,  1488 
Eisessig,  13 
Eiskraut,  1568 
Ektogan,  1477 
El  bethene,  1183 
El  Paso  grape,  1340 
El  Wisch  gum,  3 
Ela?is  guineensis.  1591 
Eln?ocarpus  copaliferus,  1456 
Elaeocereolt's,  311 
Elaeococca  cordata,  1585 
Ela?ocoeea  vernicia,  1585 
Ela?osacchara,  1806 
Elagic  acid,  599 
Elaic  acid,  56 
Elaidic  acid,  809 
Elaidin,  809,  863 
Elain,  809 
Elainsaure,  56 
Elaldehyde,  915 
laphrium  tomentosum,  1C66 
lastic  crayons  of  silver  nitrate, 

191 

lastica.  428 
Elastisches  collodium,  386 

lateric  acid,  433 

lateride,  433 
Elaterin,  430,  433 
Elaterin,  compound  powder  of, 

1025,  1296 
Elaterin  trituration,  1296 
Elaterina,  430 

laterine,  430 

laterinum,  430 

laterio,  431 

laterion,  431 

laterium,  430,  431 
Elatin,  433 
Elatine,  430 

laylchlorid.  1446 

laylum  chloratum,  144G 
Elborne's  cathartic  acid,  1064 

Ider,  1080 

lder-flower  water,  183 
lder  flowers,  1080 
lfiboro  negro,  1514 
lecampane,  1530 

lectuaire  aromatique   (note),  391 
lectualre  de  poivre.  389 
lectuaire  de  sene  composes  390 
lectuaire  de  soufre,  391 
lectuaire  lenitif,  390 
lectuaires,  391 
lectuaries,  391 
lectuario,  391 

lectuarium  aromaticum  (note), 
391 

Electuarium  e  senna,  390 
lectuarium  lenitivum,  390 
lectuarium  piperls,  389* 
lectuarium  senna?  compositum, 
390 

Electuarium  sulphuris,  391 

lemi,  1509 
Elemi  elemiferum,  1509 

lemi,  ointment  of,  1510 

lemic  acid.  1510 

lettaria  cardamomum,  298 

lettaria  major  (note),  298 

lettaria  repens,  298 
.lettuario.  391 
Jettuario  lenltivo.  390 
elixir  acldi  sallcylici,  1783 
ulixir  adjuvans,  433 


Elixir,  adjuvant,  433 
Elixir  ammonii  bromidi,  1783 
Elixir  ammonii  valerianatis,  1783 
Elixir  ammonii  valerianatis  et 

quinina?,  1783 
Elixir  anisi,  1783 
Elixir  apii  graveolentis  composi- 
tum, 1783 
Elixir,  aromatic,  433 
Elixir  aromaticum,  433 
Elixir  aromatique,  433 
Elixir  aurantii  (notei,  435 
Elixir  aurantiorum  compositum, 
1821 

Elixir  bismuthi,  1783 
Elixir  buchu,  1783 
Elixir  buchu  compositum,  1783 
Elixir  buchu  et  potassii  acetatis, 
1783 

Elixir  caffeina?,  1784 
Elixir  calcii  bromidi,  1784 
Elixir  calcii  hypophosphitis,  1784 
Elixir  calcii  lactophosphatis,  1784 
Elixir  calisaya,  1784 
Elixir  eatharticum  compositum, 
1784 

Elixir  chloroform!  compositum, 
1784 

Elixir  cinchona?,  1784 

Elixir  cinchona?  et  ferri,  1784 

Elixir  cinchona?  et  hypophosphl- 

tum,  1785 
Elixir  cinchona?,  ferri,  bismuthi  et 

strychnina?,  1785 
Elixir  cinchona?,  ferri  et  bismuthi, 

1785 

Elixir  cinchona?,  ferri  et  calcii 

lactophosphatis,  1785 
Elixir  cinchona?,  ferri  et  pepsini, 

1785 

Elixir  cinchona?,  ferri  et  strych- 
nina?, 1785 

Elixir  cinchona?,  pepsini  et  strych- 
nina?, 1785 

Elixir  coca?,  1785 

Elixir  coca?  et  guaraua?,  1785 

Elixir,  compound  cathartic,  1784 

Elixir,  compound  digestive,  1786 

Elixir  corrigens,  1780 

Elixir  corydalis  compositum,  1785 

Elixir  curassao,  1780 

Elixir  de  proprif-te,  1253 

Elixir  de  salut,  1287 

Elixir  des  phosphates  de  fer,  de 
quinine  et  de  strychnine,  434 

Elixir  dlgestivum  compositum, 
1786 

Elixir  eriodlctyi  aromaticum,  1786 

Elixir  eucalypti,  1786 

Elixir  euonymi,  1780 

Elixir  febrifuge  d'Huxam,  1202 

Elixir  ferri  hypophosphitis,  1786 

Elixir  ferri  lactatis,  1786 

Elixir  ferri  phosphatis.  1786 

Elixir  ferri  pyrophosphatis,  1786 

Elixir  ferri  pyrophosphatis,  qui- 
nine? et  strychnina?,  1786 

Elixir  ferri,  quinina?  et  strych- 
nina?, 1787 

Elixir  ferri,  quinina?  et  strych- 
nina? phospbatum,  434 

Elixir  frangula?,  1787 

Elixir  gentiana1,  1787 

Elixir  gentiana1  cum  tinctura  ferri 
chloridl,  1787 

Elixir  gentiana?  et  ferri  phosphatis, 
1787 

Elixir  gentiana-  ferratum,  1787  ^ 
Elixir  gentiana?  glycerinatum.  1787 
Elixir  glycerophosphatum,  1788 
Elixir  glycyrrhizo?.  1787 
Elixir  glycyrrhizo?  aromaticum, 
1787 

Elixir  grindella?,  1788 
Elixir  guarana?,  1788 
Elixir  humuli,  1788 


Elixir  hypophosphitum.  1788 
Elixir  hypophosphitum  cum  ferro, 
1788 

Elixir,  laxative,  1790 
Elixir  laxativum,  1790 
Elixir  lithii  bromidi,  1788 
Elixir  lithii  citratis,  1788 
Elixir  lithii  salicylatis,  1788 
Elixir  malti  et  ferri,  1788 
Elixir  of  ammonium  bromide,  1783 
Elixir  of  ammonium  valerianate, 
1783 

Elixir  of  ammonium  valerianate 

and  quinine,  1783 
Elixir  of  anise,  1783 
Elixir  of  bismuth,  1783 
Elixir  of  black  haw,  1792 
Elixir  of  blackberry,  compound, 

1790 

Elixir  of  buchu  and  potassium 

acetate,  1783 
Elixir  of  buchu,  compound,  1783 
Elixir  of  buckthorn,  1787 
Elixir  of  caffeine,  1784 
Elixir  of  calcium  bromide,  1784 
Elixir  of  calcium  hypophosphlte, 

1784 

Elixir  of  calcium  lactophosphate, 
1784 

Elixir  of  calisaya  and  hypophos- 

phites,  1785 
Elixir  of  calisaya  and  iron,  1784 
Elixir  of  calisaya,  ferrated,  1784 
Elixir  of  calisaya,  iron  and  bis- 
muth, 1785 
Elixir  of  calisaya,  iron  and  lacto- 
phosphate of  lime,  1785 
Elixir  of  calisaya,  iron  and  pep- 
sin, 1785 

Elixir  of  calisaya,  iron  and  strych- 
nine, 1785 

Elixir  of  calisaya,  iron,  bismuth 
and  strychnine,  1785 

Elixir  of  calisaya,  pepsin  and 
strychnine,  1785 

Elixir  of  cascara  sagrada,  1790 

Elixir  of  cascara  sagrada,  com- 
pound, 1790 

Elixir  of  celery,  compound,  1783 

Elixir  of  chloroform,  compound, 
1784 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  1784 
Elixir  of  cinchona  and  hypo- 
phosphites,  1785 
Elixir  of  cinchona  and  iron,  1784 
Elixir  of  cinchona  from  alkaloids, 
1784 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  iron  and  bis- 
muth, 1785 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  iron,  bismuth 
and  strychnine,  1785 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  iron  and  cal- 
cium lactophosphate.  1785 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  iron  and  pep- 
sin, 1785 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  iron  and 
strychnine,  1785 

Elixir  of  cinchona,  pepsin  and 
strychnine,  1785 

Elixir  of  coca,  373,  1785 

Elixir  of  coca  and  guarana,  1785 

Elixir  of  corydalis.  compound, 
1785 

Elixir  of  crampbark,  compound, 
1791 

Elixir  of  curaqao,  1780 
Elixir  of  damiana,  1791 
Elixir  of  eriodicvton,  aromatic, 
1786 

Elixir  of  erythroxylou,  1785 
Elixir  of  erythroxylou  and  gua- 
rana, 1785 
Elixir  of  eucalyptus,  1786 
Elixir  of  euonymus.  1786 
Elixir  of  frangula.  570,  1787 
Elixir  of  gentian,  1787 
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Elixir  of  gentian  and  phosphate 

o£  iron,  1787 
Elixir  of  gentian,  ferrated,  1787 
Elixir  of  gentian,  ferrophosphated, 

1787 

Elixir  of  gentian,  glycerinated, 
1787 

Elixir  of  gentian  with  tincture  of 

chloride  of  iron,  1787 
Elixir  of  glycerophosphates,  1788 
Elixir  of  glycyrrhiza,  1787 
Elixir  of  glycyrrhiza,  aromatic, 

1787 

Elixir  of  grindelia,  1788 
Elixir  of  guarana,  1788 
Elixir  of  hops,  1788 
Elixir  of  humuluSj  1788 
Elixir  of  hypophosphite  of  iron, 
1786 

Elixir  of  hypophosphites,  1788 
Elixir  of  hypophosphites  with 

iron,  1788 
Elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine, 1787 
Elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strych- 
nine phosphates,  434 
Elixir  of  jaborandi,  1789 
Elixir  of  lactate  of  iron,  1786 
Elixir  of  licorice,  1787 
Elixir  of  licorice,  aromatic,  1787 
Elixir  of  lithium  bromide,  1788 
Elixir  of  lithium  citrate,  1788 
Elixir  of  lithium  salicylate,  1788 
Elixir  of  malt  and  iron,  1788 
Elixir  of  monobromated  camphor 

(note),  280 
Elixir  of  orange  (note),  435 
Elixir  of  orange,  compound,  1821 
Elixir  of  paraldehyde,  1789 
Elixir  of  pepsin,  1789 
Elixir  of  pepsin  and  bismuth,  1789 
Elixir  of  pepsin  and  iron,  1789 
Elixir  of  pepsin,  bismuth  and 

strychnine,  1789 
Elixir  of  pepsin,  compound,  1786 
Elixir  of  phosphate  of  iron,  1786 
Elixir  of  phosphorus,  936  (note), 
1789 

Elixir  of  phosphorus  and  nux 

vomica,  1789 
Elixir  of  pilocarpus,  1789 
Elixir  of  potassium  acetate,  1789 
Elixir  o?  potassium  acetate  and 

juniper,  1790 
Elixir  of  potassium  bromide, 

1790 

Elixir  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron, 
1786 

Elixir  of  pyrophosphate  of  iron, 

quinine  and  strychnine,  1786 
Elixir  of  quiuine  and  phosphates, 

compound,  1790 
Elixir  of  quinine,  compound,  17S4 
Elixir  of  quinine  valerianate  and 

strychnine,  1790 
Elixir  of  rnamnus  purshiana,  1790 
Elixir  of  rhubarb,  1790 
Elixir  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 

1790 

Elixir  of  rhubarb  and  magnesium 

acetate,  1790 
Elixir  of  salicylic  acid,  1783 
Elixir  of  sodium  bromide,  1790 
Elixir  of  sodium  hypophosphite, 

1791 

Elixir  of  sodium  salicylate,  1791 
Elixir  of  stillingia.  compound, 
1791 

Elixir  of  strychnine  valerianate, 
1791 

Elixir  of  tar,  compound,  1789 
Elixir  of  taraxacum,  compound, 
1791 

Elixir  of  terpin  hydrate,  1791 
Elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  with 
codeine,  1791 


Elixir  of  terpin  hydrate  with 
heroine,  1791 

Elixir  of  turnera,  1791 

Elixir  of  viburnum  opulus,  com- 
pound, 1791 

Elixir  of  viburnum  prunifolium, 
1792 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  75 
Elixir  of  wahoo,  1786 
Elixir  of  yerba  santa,  aromatic, 
1786 

Elixir  of  zinc  valerianate, 

Elixir,  Mynsicht's,  75 

Elixir  paraldehydi,  1789 

Elixir  paregoricum,  1281 

Elixir  parggorique,  1281 

Elixir  pepsini,  1789 

Elixir  pepsini,  bismuth!  et  strych- 

ninae,  1789 
Elixir  pepsini  et  bismuthi,  1789 
Elixir  pepsini  et  ferri,  1789 
Elixir  phosphori,  936  (note),  1789 
Elixir  phosphori  et  nucis  vomica?, 

1789 

Elixir  picis  compositum,  1789 
Elixir  pilocarpi,  1789 
Elixir  potassii  acetatis,  1789 
Elixir  potassii  bromidi,  1790 
Elixir  potassii  acetatis  et  juniperi, 
1790 

Elixir  proprietatis,  1253 

Elixir  proprietatis  Paracelsi,  1253 

Elixir  quinin®  et  phosphatum 

compositum,  1790 
Elixir  quininae  valerianatls  et 

strychnin®,  1790 
Elixir  rhamni  purshianse,  1790 
Elixir  rhamni  purshianse  composi- 
tum, 1790 
Elixir  rhei,  1790 
Elixir  rhei  et  magnesia?,  1790 
Elixir  rhei  et  magnesii  acetatis, 
1790 

Elixir  rubi  compositum,  1790 
Elixir  salutis,  1287 
Elixir  sodii  bromidi,  1790 
Elixir  sodil  hypophosphitis,  1791 
Elixir  sodii  salicylatis,  1791 
Elixir  stillingi®  compositum, 
1791 

Elixir  strychnin®  valerianatis, 
1791 

Elixir  taraxaci  compositum,  1791 
Elixir  terpini  hydratis,  1791 
Elixir  terpini  hydratis  cum 

codeina,  1791 
Elixir  terpini  hydratis  cum 

heroina,  1791 
Elixir  traumaticum,  1256 
Elixir  turner®,  1791 
Elixir  viburni  opuli  compositum, 

1791 

Elixir  viburni  prunifolii,  1792 
Elixir  vitrioli  Mynsichti,  75 
Elixir  vitriolique,  75 
Elixir  von  phosphorsauren  eisen, 

chinin  und  strychnin,  434 
Elixir  zinei  valerianatis,  1792 
Elixire,  434 
Elixiria,  434 
Elixirs,  434 
Elk-tree.  1601 
Ellagic  acid,  1374,  1682 
Elleboro  nero,  1514 
Elm,  1303 
Elm  bark,  1303 
Elm,  mucilage  of,  796 
Elsenieh,  1610 
Embelia,  1477 

Embelia  ribes,  964.  1380,  1477 
Embelia  robusta,  1477 
Embelic  acid,  1380 
Embrocations,  694 
Emeii,  1477 
Emery,  1477 
Emetine,  673 


Emetine  hydrobromide,  674 
Em&tique,  147 

Emodin,  116,  570,  1063,  1418, 
1477 

Emollient  cataplasm,  1812 
Emollient  species,  1812 
Empiastri,  435 
Empiastro   adesivo,  436 
Empiastro  diachilon,  441 
Empiastro  mercuriale,  440 
Emplasto  de  plomo  simple,  441 
Emplasto  de  belladonna,  438 
Emplasto  de  jabon,  444 
Emplasto  simple,  441 
Emplastos,  435 
Emplastra,  435 

Emplastrum  aconiti  (note),  436 
Emplastrum  adhsesivum,  436 
Emplastrum  album  cocum,  441 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci,  437 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hy- 

drargyro,  437 
Emplastrum  antimonii  (note),  436 
Emplastrum  arnic®   (note),  436 
Emplastrum  aromaticum,  1792 
Emplastrum  asafcetid®.  210 
Emplastrum  belladonn®,  438 
Emplastrum  calefaciens,  283 

(note),  439 
Emplastrum  cantharidis.  312,  439 
Emplastrum  cautharidum  ordina- 

rium,  312 
Emplastrum  capsici,  439 
Emplastrum  cephalicum,  441 
Emplastrum  cerus®,  441 
Emplastrum  cum  sapone,  444 
Emplastrum  de  vigo  cum  mercurio 

(note),  440 
Emplastrum  diachylon  simplex, 

441 

Emplastrum  epispasticum,  312 
Emplastrum  ferri  (note),  436 
Emplastrum  fuscum  (note),  442 
Emplastrum  fuscum  camphoratum, 

442  (note),  1792 
Emplastrum  hydrargyri,  440 
Emplastrum  ichthyocoll®.  1522 
Emplastrum  lithargyri,  441 
Emplastrum  lytt®,  312 
Emplastrum  matris  camphoratum, 

1792 

Emplastrum  menthol,  440 
Emplastrum  mercuriale,  440 
Emplastrum  mylabridis  (note), 
283 

Emplastrum  odontalgicum,  441 
Emplastrum  opiatum,  441 
Emplastrum  opii,  441 
Emplastrum  picis,  441 
Emplastrum  picis  burgundies, 

436  (note),  441 
Emplastrum  picis  canadensis,  1430 
Emplastrum.  picis  cantharidatum 

(note),  439 
Emplastrum  picis  liquid®  composi- 
tum, 1792 
Emplastrum  plumbi,  441 
Emplastrum  plumbi  iodidi,  443 
Emplastrum  resin®   (note),  436 
Emplastrum  roborans  (note),  436 
Emplastrum  saponatum,  444 
Emplastrum  saponis,  444 
Emplastrum  simplex,  441 
Emplastrum  thapsi®,  1674 
Emplastrum  vesicans,  312 
Emplastrum  vesicatorium,  312 
Empiatre  adhesif,  436 
Empiatre  calmant,  441 
Empiatre  cephalique,  441 
Empiatre  de  belladone,  438 
Empiatre  de  cantharides,  312 
Empiatre  de  gomme  ammoninque 

mercuriel,  437 
Empiatre  d'iodure  de  plomb.  443 
Empiatre  de  litharge,  441 
Empiatre  de  menthol,  440 
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Empiatre  d'opium,  441 
Empiatre  de  plomb,  441 
Empiatre  de  poix  cantharide,  439 
Empiatre  de  poix  de  Bourgogne, 
441 

Empiatre  de  savon,  444 
Empiatre  de  vigo  cum  mercurio 

(note),  440 
Empiatre  mercurial,  440 
Empiatre  odontalgique,  441 
Empiatre  resineux,  436 
Empiatre  simple,  441 
Empiatre  temporal,  441 
Empiatre  vesicatoire,  312 
Empiatres,  435 
Empleurum  serrulatum,  250 
Ems  water,  166 
Emulsa,  444 
Emulsin,  138,  1020 
Emulsio  ammoniaci,  781 
Emulslo  amygdala?,  445 
Emulsio  amygdalarum,  445 
Emulsio  chloroformi,  446 
Emulsio  resinse  guaiaci,  784 
Emulsio  simplex,  445 
Emulsion,  785 
Emulsion  comun,  445 
Emulsion  d'amande,  445 
Emulsion  de  chloroforme,  446 
Emulsion  d'essence  de  terebenthlne, 
447 

Emulsion  de  huile  de  foie  de 

morue,  446 
Emulsion  de  huile  de  foie  de  morue 

avec     les     hypophosphltes  de 

chaux,  de  soude  et  de  potasse, 

446 

Emulsion  d'huile  de  riciu.  784 
Emulsion  of  almond,  445 
Emulsion  of  almonds,  concen- 
trated, 445 
Emulsion  of  ammoniac,  781, 

782  (note) 
Emulsion  of  asafetida,  445 
Emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  445 
Emulsion  of  castor  oil,  784,  1793 
Emulsion  of  chloroform,  446 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil.  446 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil,  glyco- 

nln  (note),  860 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 
calcium  and  sodium  phosphates, 
1792 

Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

calcium  lactophosphate,  1792 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

calcium  phosphate,  1792 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

extract  of  malt.  1792 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

hypophosphltes,  446 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

lactophosphate  of  lime,  1792 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

phosphate  of  lime,  1792 
Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

phosphates  of  lime  and  soda, 

1792 

Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  with 

wild  cherry,  1792 
Emulsion  of  liquid  petrolatum 

(note),  925 
Emulsion  of  liquid  petrolatum 

with  hypophosphltes  (note),  925 
Emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

447 

Emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

stronger,  1793. 
Emulsion  of  petroleum.  1793 
Emulsion,  phosphatic,  1793 
Emulslone  di  mandorle  dolci,  445 
Emulsiones,  444 
Emulsions,  444 

Emulsum  ammoniaci.  781,  782 
<  note) 

Emulsum  amygda'.ts,  445 


Emulsum  asafcetldas,  445 
Emulsum  chloroformi,  446 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuffi,  446 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuae  cum  calcii 

et  sodii  phosphatibus,  1792 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuas  cum  calcii 

phosphate,  1792 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuae  cum  calcii 

lactophosphate,  1792 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuae  cum  ex- 

tracto  malti,  1792 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuae  cum  hypo- 

phosphitibus,  446 
Emulsum  olei  morrhuae  cum  pruno 

vlrglnlana,  1792 
Emulsum  olei  rlcini,  1793 
Emulsum  olei  tereblnthinte,  447 
Emulsum  olei  tereblnthlnse  fortior, 

1793 

Emulsum  petrolei,  1793- 
Emulsum  phosphatieum,  1793 
Encens,  1593 
Endermol,  1477 
Enebro,  1536 
Eneldo,  145 

Enema  of  tobacco  (note),  1881 

Enema  tabacl  (note),  1681 

Enfleurage  (note),  820 

Engelwurzel,  1385 

Engllsche  pfetferminzessenz,  1178 

Englisches  gewiirz,  961 

English  chamomile,  146 

English  garlic,  1375 

English  port,  1344 

English  rhubarb,  1061 

Ens  martis.  1533 

Entada  scandens,  1555 

Enterol,  405 

Entwitsserte  soda,  1140 

Entwassertes  schwefelsaures  eiseu- 

oxydul,  513 
Enula  eampana,  1530 
Enzlan,  580 
Enzlanaufguss,  655 
Enzianextrakt,  476 
Enzlauwurzel,  580 
Eosin,  1056,  1477,  1478 
Eosote,  1465 
Epervlere,  1518 
Ephedra,  1478 

Ephedra  antisyphllitica,  1478 
Ephedra  distachya,  1478 
Ephedra  monostachya,  1478 
Ephedra  nevadensis,  1.478 
Ephedra  trifurca,  1478 
Ephedra  vulgaris,  1478 
Ephedrine.  1478,  1575 
Epicarin,  1478 

Eplcauta  gorhami  (note),  285 
Epichlorhydrin,  1410 
Epidermln,  1478 
Eplfagus  americana,  1596 
Eplgaea,  1478 

Epigaea  repens,  1321    (note).  1478 
Epilobium,  1478 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  1478 
Epilobium  hirsutum,  1478 
Epinephrin,  583 
Epinephrln  hydrate,  583 
Epinevlnette,  1412 
Eplosin.  1478 

Epiphegus  virginiana,  1596 
Epipremnum  mirabile,  1681 
Epithol,  1478 
Epithol  gold,  1478 
Epithol  silver,  1478 
Epitoxonoid,  1119 
Eponge,  1660 
Epplch.  1393 
Epsom  salt,  756 
Epsom  water,  166 
Equisetum,  1478 
Equlsetum  hyemale,  1478 
Equus  caballus,  1117 
Erbsehelbe,  1470 
Erdbrot,  1470 


Erdrauch,  1499 
Erechthites,  1479 

Erechthites  hieracifolla,  776,  884, 
1479 

Eremorphila  mitchelli,  873 
Ergot,  447 

Ergoc,  ammoniated  tincture  of. 
1265 

Ergot,  assay  of,  449 
Ergot  de  seigle,  447 
Ergot,  fluidextract  of,  538 
Ergot,  hypodermic  injection  of, 
658 

Ergot,  infusion  of,  655 
Ergot  of  diss  (note),  448 
Ergot  of  oats  (note),  448 
Ergot  of  rye,  447 
Ergot  of  wheat  (note),  447 
Ergot,  wine  of,  1337 
Ergota,  447 
Ergotic  acid,  450 
Ergotin,  475 
Ergotine,  450,  452 
Ergotinlne,  450 
Ergotlnol,  1479 
Ericinol,  1548 

Ericolin,  453,  1321,  1321  (note), 

1478,  1548,  1630 
Erlgeron,  1479 
Erlgerou  annuus,  1479 
Erlgeron  canaden.se.  1479 
Erigerou  canadensis,  776,  844 
Erlgeron  divaricatum,  1479 
Erigeron  heterophyllus.  1479 
Erigeron,  oil  of,  844,  1479 
Erigeronol,  844 
Erigeron  philadelphlcus,  1479 
Erigeron  ramosus,  1479 
Erigeron  strigosus,  1479 
Eriobotrya,  1479 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  1479 
Eriodictyon,  452 
L'riodicyton,  aromatic  elixir  of, 

1786 

Eriodicyton,  aromatic  svrup  of, 
1814 

Eriodictyon  callfornicum,  452 
Eriodictyon,  fluidextract  of,  539 
Eriodictyon  glutinosum.  453 
Eriodictyon  tomentosum,  453 
Eriodictyum  californlcum,  453 
Erodium,  1479 
Erodium  cicutarium,  1479 
Erucic  acid,  1125,  1587 
Eryngium,  1479 
Erynglum  aquaticum,  1479 
Erysimum  alliaria,  1374 
Erysimum  officinale,  1649 
Erythrsa  acaulis.  1439 
Erythraea  australis,  1430 
Erythraea  centaurlum,  1439,  1637, 
1672 

Erythraea  chilensls,  1439 
Erythraea  venusta,  1430 
Erythrlc  acid,  1479,  1552 
Erythrlna,  1479 
Erythrina  broteroi.  1479 
Erythriua  coralloides,  1479 
Erythrina  lithosperma,  1479 
Erythriulne,  1479 
Erythrocentaurin,  1439,  1637 
Erythrodextrin  (note),  143 
Erythroidlne.  1479 
Erythrol  tetranitrate,  1480,  1580 
Erythrolitmin,  1552 
Erythrouium,  1480 
Erythronium  americanum,  1480 
Erythroniurn  lanceolatum,  1480 
Erythrophleic  acid.  1644 
Erythrophleine,  1644 
Erythrophleum  guineense.  1644 
Erythrophleum  judiciale,  1644 
Erythrophlffiine,  1398 
Erythroresin,  1479 
Erythroretin,  1063.  1064 
Erythrose,  1064,  1072 
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Erythroxyline,  370 

Erythroxylon,  368 

Erythroxylon  and  guarana,  elixir 

of,  1785 
Erythroxylon  areolatum,  369 
Erythroxylon  carthagenense,  369 
Erythroxylon  coca,  368 
Erythroxylon  coca  spruceanum, 

369 

Erythroxylon,  elixir  of,  1785 
Erythroxylon  nova-granatense,  369 
Erythroxylon  truxillense,  368 
Erythroxlyon,  wine  of,  aromatic, 

1821 
Escamonea,  1099 
Esche,  1496 
Eschscholtzia,  1480 
Eschscholtzia  californica,  899 

(note),  1480 
Escila  (bulbo  de),  1102 
Esculetin,  1370 
Esculin,  1370 

Esenbeckia  febrifuga    (note),  417 
Esencia  de  almendras  amargas, 
829 

Esencia  de  anis,  833 
Esencia  de  cayeput,  830 
Esencia  de  clavo,  839 
Esencia  de  espliego,  850 
Esencia  de  eucalipto,  845 
Esencia  de  limon,  851 
Esencia  de  menta  piperita,  853 
Esencia  de  mostaza  negra,  876 
Esencia  de  romero.  872 
Esencia  de  sandalo,  873 
Esencia  de  sasafras,  875 
Esencia  de  tomillo,  883 
Esencia  de  trementina,  877 
Esencias,  811 
Eseridine,  938 
Eserine,  937 
Eserine  benzoate,  940 
Eserine  citrate,  940 
Eserine  meta-cresotate,  940 
Eserine  salicylate,  939 
Eserine  sulphate,  940 
Eserine  tartrate,  940 
Eserinsalicylat,  939 
Eseve,  937 

Esperma  de  ballena,  317 
Espiritu  de  nitro  dulce,  1165 
Espiritu  rectificado  de  vino,  103 
Espliego,  1546 
Esprit  d'  bols,  1568 
Esprit  de  eamphre,  1173 
Esprit  de  canneile,  1174 
Esprit  de  Mindere>us,  702 
Esprit  d'orange  composee,  1173 
Esprit  de  pgtrole,  230 
Esprit  de  raifort  composee,  1172 
Esprit  de  vin,  103 
Esprit  de  vinaigre,  13 
Esprit  pyroacetique,  9 
Esprit  pyrollgneux,  1568 
Essence  antihysterique,  1172 
Essence  d'amandes  amOres,  829 
Essence  d'aneth,  833 
Essence  d'anis,  833 
Essence  de  bigarade,  835 
Essence  de  bouleau  ou  b4tula,  835 
Essence  de  cajeput,  836 
Essence  de  camomille  romalne, 
834 

Essence  de  canneile  de  Chine,  841 

Essence  de  carvi,  838 

Essence  de  chenopode  anthelmin- 

tique,  841 
Essence  de  citron,  851 
Essence  de  copahu,  843 
Essence  de  coriandre,  "843 
Essence  de  cubebe,  844 
Essence  d'erigeron,  844 
Essence  de  eucalyptus,  845 
Essence  de  fenouil.  846 
Essence  de  gaulthe>ie,  846 
Essence  de  genievre,  849 


Essence  de  hgdeoma.  849 
Essence  de  lavande,  850 
Essence  de  malt,  481 
Essence  de  menthe  poivr£e,  853 
Essence  de  menthe  verte,  856 
Essence  de  miaouli,  837 
Essence  de  moutarde,  876 
Essence  de  muscade,  861 
Essence  de  petit  grain,  218,  1590 
Essence  de  Portugal,  835 
Essence  de  puliot  am£ricaine, 
849 

Essence  de  romarin,  872 
Essence  de  rose.  870 
Essence  de  sabine,  873 
Essence  de  santal,  873 
Essence  de  sassafras,  875 
Essence  de  templine,  1244 
Essence  de  t£r£benthine,  877 
Essence  de  t£r£benthine  purifie'e, 
881 

Essence  de  thym,  883 
Essence  de  val£riane   (note),  1322 
Essence  de  wintergreen,  846 
Essence  of  ambergris,  1178 
Essence  of  anise,  1172 
Essence  of  bergamot,  1586 
Essence  of  bitter  almond,  1172 
Essence  of  ginger,  1363 
Essence  of  ginger,  soluble,  1803 
Essence  of  lemon  (note),  851 
Essence  of  nutmeg,  1178 
Essence  of  orange,  834 
Essence  of  peppermint,  856,  1178 
Essence  of  pepsin,  1793 
Essence  of  spearmint,  856,  1178 
Essence  of  spruce,  1244 
Essence  of  vanillin,  compound, 
1819 

Essences,  811,  820 

Essentia  pepsini,  1793 

Essential  oil  of  orange  peel,  834 

Essential  oils,  811 

Essential  salt  of  lemon,  1599 

Essenza  del  la  corteccia,  834 

Essenza  di  anice,  833 

Essenza  di  arancio  amara,  834 

Essenza  di  cajeput,  836 

Essenza  di  cannella,  841 

Essenza  di  garofani,  839 

Essenza  di  ginepro,  849 

Essenza  di  lavanda,  850 

Essenza  di  menta,  853 

Essenza  di  rose,  870 

Essenza  di  rosmarino,  872 

Essenza  di  senape,  876 

Essenza  di  trementina,  877 

Essenze,  811 

EssigUther,  100 

Essiggelst,  9 

Essignaphtha,  100 

Essigrosenbliltter,  1067 

Essigsaure,  13 

Essigsaure  ammoniumlosung,  702 
Essigsaure  eisen-fliissigkeit,  712 
Essigsaure  morphinlosung,  727 
Essigsaurer  kalk,  1427 
Essigsaures  bleioxyd,  969 
Essigsaures  kail,  982 
Essigsaures  kupfer,  1457 
Essigsaures  morphium,  789 
Essigsaures  natron,  1126 
Essigsaures  zink,  1348 
Essigsaures  zinkoxyd,  1348 
Ester  gums,  1051 
Etters  of  fatty  acids,  586 
Estimation,  gasometric,  1726 
Estimation  of  nitrogen  dioxide, 
1727 

Estoraque  liquido,  1197 
Estragol,  834 
Estramonlo.  1182 
Estratti,  459 

Estratto  di  aloe  acquoso,  468 
Estratto  di  belladonna  idroai- 
coolico,  469 


Estratto  di  coloquintide  idroal- 

coolico,  473 
Estratto  di  digitale  idroalcoolico, 

474 

Estratto  di  felce  maschio  etero, 
823 

Estratto  di  genziana  acquoso,  476 
Estratto  di  giusquiamo  idroal- 
coolico, 478 
Estratto  di  idraste  liquido,  544 
Estratto  di  liquirizia,  476 
Estratto  di  noce  vomica  alcoolico, 
482 

Estratto  di  oppio  acquoso.  483 
Estratto  di  quassia   acquoso,  4S6 
Estratto  di  rabarbaro  acquoso. 
487 

Estratto  di  ratania  acquoso,  480 

Estratto  di  segala  cornuta.  475 

Estratto  di  tarassaco  acquoso,  489 

Estricnina,  1191 

Estrofanto,  1187 

Etain,  1677 

Etain  de  glace,  246 

Eter,  97 

Eter  acetico,  100 

Eter  carbamico,  101 

Eter  sulffirico,  97 

Eter  sulfurico  alcoholizado,  1163 

Etere,  97 

Etere  acetico,  100 
Etere  con  alcool,  1163 
Etere  isoamilnitroso,  139 
Etere  nitroso  officinale,  1165 
Ethal,  1443 
Ethal  alcohol,  318 
Ethene  dichloride.  329,  1446 
Ether,  97,  1708,  1729 
Ether,  acetic,  100 
Ether  antique,  100 
Ether  amylazoteux,  139 
Ether  amylnitreux,  139 
Ether  azoteux  alcoolise\  1165 
Ether,  commercial,  98 
Ether,  compound  spirit  of,  1164 
Ether  de  petrole,  230 
Ether,  hydric,  97 
Ether  hydriodique,  1481 
Ether  hydrique,  97 
Ether,  hydrochloric,  102 
Ether  hydrochlorique,  102 
Ether  hydroxide,  99 
Ether  methyl ique,  1570 
Ether,  nitric,  1168 
Ether  officinal,  97 
Ether  officinal  alcoolise,  1163 
Ether,  pefrrls  of,  100 
Ether  pur,  97 
Ether,  purified,  97 
Ether  pyroacetique,  9 
Ether,  spirit  of,  1163 
Ether,  stronger,  97  . 
Ether  sulfurique,  97 
Ether  sulfurique  alcoolise,  1163 
Ether,  sulphuric,  97 
Ether,  syrup  of,  100 
Ether  vinique,  97 
Ethereal  oil,  827,  1510 
Ethereal  oils,  811 
Ethereal  tincture  of  ferric  chloride, 
1818 

Ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia.  1276 
Ethereal  tincture  of  toiu,  1819 
Ethereal  tinctures,  1291,  1820 
Etherin,  827 
Etherol,  827 
Ethldene-lactic  acid,  46 
Ethiops  mineral,  1567 
Ethoxycaffeine,  1480 
Ethydene  chloride,  1446 
Ethyl  acetate,  100 
Ethyl  alcohol,  103 
Ethyl  bromide,  1480 
Ethyl  butyrate,  1496 
Ethyl-butyric  ester.  1496 
Ethyl  carbamate,  101 
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Ethyl  chloride,  102 
Ethyl  cinnamate,  1551 
Ethyl  cyanide,  1481 
Ethyldiacetamidophenol,  1379 
Ethyl  ester  of  abietic  acid,  1051 
Ethyl-ester  of  p-amido-benzoic 

acid,  1384 
Ethyl  ether  of  beta-naphthol,  1591 
Ethyl  fluoride,  1481 
Ethyl  formate,  1481 
Ethyl-formic  ester,  1481 
Ethyl-hydriodic  ester,  1481 
Ethyl  hydroxide,  103 
Ethyl  iodide,  1481 
Ethylmethyl   paracoumarate,  1513 
Ethyl-morphine  hydrochloride, 

1473 

Ethyl  nitrite,  preparing  pure 

(note),  1167 
Ethyl  nitrite,  pure,  1168 
Ethyl  nitrite,  solution  of,  711 
Ethyl  oxide,  97 
Ethyl  pelargonate,  1496 
Ethylpelargonic  ester,  1496 
Ethyl  phenylcarbamate,  1612 
Ethylphosphoric  acid,  1481 
Ethyl  piperidine,  394 
Ethyl  urethane,  101 
Ethylate  of  sodium.  1651 
Ethylen  hydrate,  97 
Ethylene  bromide,  1482 
Ethylene  diamine,  1542 
Ethylenediaminetricresol,  1466 
Ethylene  diehloride,  1446 
Ethylene  dinitrate,  1580 
Ethylene  lactic  acid,  46 
Ethylene  periodide,  1473 
Ethylic  alcohol,  106 
Ethylidene  chloride,  1446 
Ethylidene  diethylic  ether,  1367 
Ethylum  chloratum,  102 
Eucaine,  1482 

Eucaine  hydrochloride,  1482 
Eucalin  (note),  764 
Eucalipto.  454 
Eucaliptol,  45.3 
Eucalitto,  454 
Eucalyptene,  454 
Eucalypti  gummi,  453 
Eucalyptol,  453,  815,  846 
Eucalyptol-anytole,  1393 
Eucalyptolen,  454 
Eucalyptoresorcinol  (note),  1056 
Eucalyptus,  454,  845 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  454,  845 
Eucalyptusbliitter,  454 
Eucalyptus  citriodora,  455 
Eucalyptus  dumosa,  455,  764 
(note) 

Eucalyptus,  elixir  of,  1786 
Eucalyptus,  fluidextract  of,  539 
Eucalyptus  globulus.  453.  454,  845 
Eucalyptus  gum,  453 
Eucalyptus  gum  lozenge,  1300 
Eucalyptus  gunnii,  764 
Eucalyptus  h.-emastoma,  455 
Eucalyptus  honey  (note),  773 
Eucalyptus  kino,  453 
Eucalyptuskinopastillen,  1300 
Eucalyptus  leaves,  454 
Eucalyptus  maculata,  455 
Eucalyptus  manna,  1482 
Eucalyptus  mannifera.  1482 
Eucalyptus  odorata,  845 
Eucalyptus,  oil  of,  845 
Eucalyptus  ointment,  1309 
Eucalyptusol,  845 
Eucalyptus  oleosa.  845 
Eucalyptus  piperita.  455,  845 
Eucalyptus  rebaudianum  (note), 
454 

Eucalyptus  resinifera,  683 
Eucalyptus  rostrata,  453 
Eucalyptus  staigeriana,  455 
Eucalyptus  vlminalis,  764  (note), 
1482 


Eucasin,  1482 

Eucasinum,  1380 

Eucheuma  spinosum,  1498 

Euchresta  horsfleldil,  1471 

Eudermol,  1579 

Eudesmin,  684 

Eudesmol,  845 

Eudoxine,  1582 

Eugallol,  1483,  1501,  1548 

Eugenia  aromatica,  301 

Eugenia  caryophylla?a,  1450 

Eugenia  earyophyllata,  301 

Eugenia  chequen,  1483 

Eugenia  jambolana,  1483 

Eugenia  jambos,  1535 

Eugenia  jambosa,  1535 

Eugenia  pimenta,  961 

Eugenin,  303 

Eugenoform,  1483 

Eugenol,  275  (note),  305,  456,  814, 

839,  840,  865.  1327,  1525,  1589 
Eugenol  acetamide,  1483 
Eugenol,  assay  for,  in  oil  of  cloves, 

840 

Eugenol,  assay  for,  in  oil  of  pi- 
menta, 866 
Eugenol  carbinol  sodium,  1483 
Eugenol  Iodide,  1483 
Euguform,  1483 
Eukalyptussalbe,  1309 
Eulachon,  1587 
Eulachon,  oil  of,  1587 
Eumenol.  1483,  1666,  1667 
Eunatrol,  1651 
Euonyml  cortex,  456 
Euonymin,  457,  476 
Euonymite,  457 
Euonymus,  456 
Euonymus  americanus,  456 
Euonymus  atropurpureus,  456 
Euonymus  bark,  456 
Euonymus,  elixir  of,  1786 
Euonymus  europaus.  456 
Euonymus,  extract  of,  475 
Euonymus,  fluidextract  of,  540 
Euonymus  tlngens,  456 
Euparin,  457 

Eupatoire  des  Grecs,  1372 
Eupatorin,  458 
Eupatorium,  457 
Eupatorium  aromaticum,  457 
Eupatorium  aya-pana,  457 
Eupatorium  cannabinum,  457 
EupatoriutQ  collinum,  458 
Eupatorium  eonnatum,  458 
Eupatorium,  fluidextract  of,  540 
Eupatorium  incarnatum,  457,  1562 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  457 
Eupatorium  purpureum.  457 
Eupatorium  pilosum,  457 
Eupatorium  salvisefolium,  458 
Eupatorium  teuerifolium,  457 
Eupatorium  triplinerve.  457 
Eupatorium  verbensefolium,  457 
Euphorbe,  1483,  1484 
Euphorbia,  1483 
Euphorbia  antiquorum,  1484 
Euphorbia  canariensis,  1484 
Euphorbia  chilensis,  1484 
Euphorbia  corollata,  1484 
Euphorbia  cremocarpus,  1484 
Euphorbia  drummondii,  1484 
Euphorbia  heterodoxa,  1484 
Euphorbia  hypericifolia,  1484 
Euphorbia  ipecacuanha.  1484 
Euphorbia  lathyris.  1484,  1588 
Euphorbia  ocellata,  1484 
Euphorbia  officinalis,  1484 
Euphorbia,  oil  of,  1588 
Euphorbia  parviflora,  1484 
Euphorbia  pilullfera,  1484 
Euphorbia  portulacoides,  1484 
Euphorbia  preslll,  1484 
Euphorbia  prostata,  1484 
Euphorbia  resinifera,  1484 
Euphorbium,  1484 


Euphorbiumharz,  1484 
Euphorbon,  1485 
Euphorin,  1612 
Euphraise,  1485 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  1485 
Euphthalmine  hydrochloride,  1485 
Eupion,  967 
Eupyrine,  1485 
Euquinine,  1485 
Euresol,  I486,  1501 
Eurobin,  336,  1486,  1501 
European  aspen,  1618 
European  chestnut,  1433 
European  false  manna  (note) 
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European  holly,  1414 
European  larch,  1244 
European  pennyroyal,  1563 
European  rhubarb,  1061 
European  silver  fir,  1244 
European  skullcap,  1106 
European  walnut,  1535 
European  wormseed,  1084 
Europhen,  1486 
Europhen-aristol,  1486 
Eurotium  oryzae,  1666 
Euryangium  sumbul,  1209 
Eurybia  moschata,  1486 
Eurybin,  1486 
Euxanthic  acid,  1528 
Euxanthon  anhydride,  1528 
Evaporation  in  vacuo,  465 
Evaporation  of  extracts,  464 
Evening  primrose,  1584 
Evening  trumpet  flower,  577 
Everitt's  salt,  39 
Evodia,  1486 
Evodia  febrifuga.  1486 
Evodia  glauca,  1486 
Evodia  longifolia,  1486 
Exalgine,  1486 

Examples  of  common  extempora 

neous  prescriptions,  1741 
Exogonium  purga,  675 
Expectorant,  Stokes's,  1805 
Expressed  juice  of  adhatoda,  1369 
Expressed  oil  of  almond,  831 
Expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  798 
Exsiccated  alum,  123 
Exsiccated  calcium  sulphate,  262 
Exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Exsiccated  sodium  arsenate,  1128 
Exsiccated  sodium  carbonate,  1140 
Exsiccated  sodium  phosphate,  1153 
Exsiccated  sulphate  of  calcium, 
262 

Extract  of  aconite   (note),  467 
Extract  of  aloes,  468 
Extract  of  arnica  root  (note), 
467 

Extract  of  Barbados  aloes,  469 
Extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  469 
Extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 

assay  of,  470 
Extract  of  black  cohosh.  472 
Extract  of  butternut.  1536 
Extract  of  calabar  bean,  485 
Extract  of  cascara  sagrada,  487 
Extract  of  chamomile,  469 
Extract  of  cimicifuga,  472 
Extract  of  cinchona  (note),  467 
Extract  of  colchlcum,  472 
Extract  of  colchlcum,  acetic,  472 
Extract  of  colchicum  corm,  472 
Extract  of  colchlcum  corm,  assay 

of,  172 
Extract  of  colocynth,  473 
Extract  of  colocynth,  compound, 

474 

Extract  of  conium  (note).  468 
Extract  of  Culver's  root,  481 
Extract  of  dandelion,  489 
Extrc.ct  of  digitalis,  474 
Extract  of  ergot,  475 
Extract  of  euonymus,  475 
Extract  of  euonymus,  dry,  475 
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Extract  of  fir  wood,  866 
Extract  of  gentian,  476 
Extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  476 
Extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  pure,  478 
Extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  purified, 
1793 

Extract  of  glycyrrhiza,  solution  of, 
1799 

Extract  of  hematoxylon.  478 
Extract  of  hemlock  (note),  468 
Extract  of  henbane,  478 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus,  478 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus.  assay  of, 
479 

Extract  of  Indian  cannabis,  471 
Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  471 
Extract  of  iris,  1533 
Extract  of  jalap,  468  (note),  479 
Extract  of  juglans,  1536 
Extract  of  krameria,  480 
Extract  of  leptandra,  481 
Extract  of  licorice,  476 
Extract  of  licorice,  solution  of, 
1799 

Extract  of  liquorice,  478 
Extract  of  logwood,  478 
Extract  of  malt,  481 
Extract  of  malt,  dry,  485 
Extract  of  muskroot,  489 
Extract  of  nux  vomica,  482 
Extract  of  nux  vomica,  assay  of, 
482 

Extract  of  opium,  483 
Extract  of  opium,  assay  of,  484 
Extract  of  physostigma,  485 
Extract  of  physostigma,  assay  of, 
486 

Extract  of  podophyllum  (note), 
468 

Extract  of  quassia,  486 
Extract  of  rhatany,  480 
Extract  of  rhubarb,  487 
Extract  of  scopola,  488 
Extract  of  scopola,  assay  of,  488 
Extract  of  socotrlne  alees  469 
Extract  of  stramonium,  488 
Extract  of  stramonium,  assay  of, 
488 

Extract  of  stramonium  seed 

(note),  468 
Extract  of  strophanthus,  488 
Extract  of  sumbul,  489 
Extract  of  taraxacum,  4S9 
Extract  of  uva  ursi  (note),  468 
Extract  of  wahoo,  475 
Extract  of  witchhazel,  178 
Extracta,  459 
Extracts  fluida,  521 
Extracta  liquida,  521 
Extraction  by  expression,  460 
Extraction  by  percolation,  460 
Extraction  by  solution,  460 
Extractive,  459  ' 
Extractive  matter,  459 
Extracto  acuoso  de  genclana,  476 
Extracto  acuoso  de  opio,  483 
Extracto  acuoso  de  ratania,  480 
Extracto  acuoso  de  regaliz,  476 
Extracto  acuoso  de  ruibarbo,  487 
Extracto  alcoholico  de  beleno,  478 
Extracto  alcoholico  de  belladona, 

469 

Extracto  alcoholico  de  cascara 

sagrada,  487 
Extracto  alcoholico  de  digital, 

474 

Extracto  alcoholico  de  nuez  vom- 
ica, 482 

Extracto  etereo  de  heVecho  macho, 
823 

Extracto  fluldo  de  hamamelis,  544 

Extracto  fluldo  de  hidrastis,  544 

Extractos,  459 

Extracts,  459 

Extracts,  powdered,  466 

Extracts,  scale,  467 


Extractum  acalypha?  liquidum, 
1367 

Extractum  aconiti  (note),  467 
Extractum  aconiti  fluidum,  526 
Extractum  adhatoda?  liquidum, 
1369 

Extractum  aloes,  468 
Extractum  aloes  acido  sulfurico 

correctum,  469 
Extractum  aloes  barbadensis,  469 
Extractum  anthemidis,  469 
Extractum  apocyni  fluidum,  526 
Extractum  arnicse  radicis  (note), 

467 

Extractum  arnica?  radicis  fluidum 

(note),  524 
Extractum  aromaticum  fluidum, 

527 

Extractum  asclepiadis  fluidum, 
1401 

Extractum  aspidospermatis 

fluidum,  1403 
Extractum  aurantli  amari  fluidum, 

527 

Extractum  bela?  liquidum,  1405 
Extractum  belladonna?  alcoholi- 

cum,  469 
Extractum  belladonna?  foliorum, 

469 

Extractum  belladonna?  foliorum 

alcoholicum,  469 
Extractutn  belladonnse  liquidum, 

527 

Extractum  belladonna?  viride,  471 
Extractum  brayera?  fluidum  (note), 
525 

Extractum  buchu  fluidum,  529 
Extractum  calami  fluidum,  530 
Extractum  calumba?  fluidum,  530 
Extractum  cannabis  indica?,  471 
Extractum  cannabis  indica? 

fluidum,  530 
Extractum  capsici  fluidum,  531 
Extractum  carnis,  1562 
Extractum  cascara?  sagrada?,  487 
Extractum  cascara?  sagrada? 

fluidum,  555 
Extractum  castanea?  fluidum,  1434 
Extractum  chamomllla?  romana?, 

469 

Extractum  chimaphila?  fluidum, 
531 

Extractum  china?  calisaya?  fluidum, 
532 

Extractum  chirata?  fluidum,  531 
Extractum  cimicifuga?,  472 
Extractum  cimicifuga?  fluidum,  532 
Extractum  cimicifuga?  liquidum, 
532 

Extractum  cinchona?  (note),  467 
Extractum  cinchona?  fluidum,  532 
Extractum  cinchona?  liquidum,  532 
Extractum  clssampeli  liquidum 

(note),  917 
Extractum  coca?  fluidum,  534 
Extractum  coca?  liquidum,  534 
Extractum  colchici,  472 
Extractum  colchici  cormi,  472 
Extractum  colchici  radicis,  472 
Extractum  colchici  radicis 

fluidum  (note),  525 
Extractum  colchici  seminis 

fluidum,  535 
Extractum  colocynthidis,  473 
Extractum  colocynthidis  alcohol- 
icum, 473 
Extractum  colocynthidis  com- 

positum,  474 
Extractum  conii  (note),  468 
Extractum  conii  fluidum.  536 
Extractum  conii  fructus  fluidum, 
536 

Extractum  convailaria?  fluidum, 
537 

Extractum  cubeba?  a?thereum,  824 
Extractum  cubeba?  fluidum,  537 


Extractum  cubebarum,  824 
Extractum  cusso  fluidum  (note), 
525 

Extractum  cypripedii  fluidum,  537 
Extractum  digitalis,  474 
Extractum  digitalis  alcoholicum, 
474 

Extractum  digitalis  fluidum,  538 
Extractum  dulcamarse  fluidum 
1656 

Extractum  elaterii,  431 
Extractum  ergotse,  475 
Extractum  ergota?  fluidum,  538 
Extractum  ergota?  liquidum,  538 
Extractum  eriodictyi  fluidum,  539 
Extractum  eucalypti  fluidum,  539 
Extractum  euonymi,  475 
Extractum  euonymi  siccum,  475 
Extractum  eupatorii  fluidum,  540 
Extractum  faba?  Calabarlca?,  485 
Extractum  fellis  bovini,  490 
Extractum  ferri  pomatum,  1491, 
1793 

Extractum  filicis,  823 
Extractum  filicis  liquidum,  823 
Extractum  frangula?  fluidum,  540 
Extractum  gelsemii  fluidum,  541 
Extractum  gentiana?,  476 
Extractum  gentiana?  fluidum,  541 
Extractum  geranii  fluidum,  541 
Extractum  glycyrrhiza?,  476,  478 
Extractum  glycyrrhiza?  depuratum, 

478,  1793 
Extractum  glycvrrhiza?  fluidum, 

542 

Extractum  glycyrrhiza?  liquidum, 
542 

Extractum  glycyrrhiza?  purum,  478 
Extractum  glycyrrhizae  spiritu- 

osum  (note),  542 
Extractum  gossypii  radicis  fluidum 

(note),  525 
Extractum  graminis.  565 
Extractum  grindelise  fluidum,  543 
Extractum  grindelia?  liquidum,  543 
Extractum  guarana?  fluidum,  543 
Extractum  ha?matoxyll,  478 
Extractum  ha?mostaticum,  475 
Extractum  hamamelidis  liquidum, 

544 

Extractum  hydrastis  fluidum,  544 
Extractum  hydrastis  liquidum, 
544 

Extractum  hyoscyami,  478 
Extractum  hyoscyami  fluidum, 
545 

Extractum  hyoscyami  viride,  478 
Extractum  Ipecacuanha?  fluidum, 
546 

Extractum  Ipecacuanha;  liquidum, 
546 

Extractum  iridis.  1533 
Extractum  iridis  fluidum,  1533 
Extractum  jaborandi  liquidum,  552 
Extractum  jalapa?,  468  (note),  479 
Extractum  juglandis,  1536 
Extractum  kava?  liquidum,  1540 
Extractum  krameria?,  480 
Extractum  krameria?  fluidum,  547 
Extractum  lappa?  fluidum,  548 
Extractum  leptandra?,  481 
Extractum  leptandra?  fluidum,  548 
Extractum  Iigni  Campechianl,  478 
Extractum  liquiritla?,  476 
Extractum  lupulini  a?thereum,  825 
Extractum  lupulini  fluidum,  549 
Extractum  malti,  481 
Extractum  matlco  fluidum,  549 
Extractum  mezerei  fluidum,  549 
Extractum  nucis  vomica?,  482 
Extractum  nucis  vomica?  fluidum, 
550 

Extractum  nucis  vomica?  liquidum, 
550 

Extractum  nucum  vomica  rum  alco- 
holicum. 482 
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Extractum  nucum  vomicarum 

spirituosum,  482 
Extractum  opii,  48.'} 
Extractum  opii  liquidum.  485 
Extractum  pareira?  fluidum,  551 
Extractum  pareira?  liquidum.  551 
Extractum  physostigmatis.  485 
Extractum  Phytolacca;  fluidum 

552 

Extractum  picrorhizac  liquidum, 
1614 

Extractum  pilocarpi  fluidum,  552 
Extractum  piperis  fluidum,  825 
Extractum  podophylli  (note),  468 
Extractum  podophylli  fluidum,  553 
Extractum  pruni  Virginians 

fluidum,  551 
Extractum  quassia?,  480 
Extractum  quassia?  fluidum,  554 
Extractum  ratanha?,  480 
Extractum  rhamni  purshianae,  487 
Extractum  rhamni  purshianae 

fluidum,  555 
Extractum  rhei,  487 
Extractum  rhei  alcoholicum,  487 
Extractum  rhei  fluidum,  556 
Extractum  rhois  glabra?  fluidum 

557 

Extractum  rosa?  fluidum,  557 
Extractum  rubl  fluidum.  558 
Extractum  sahinaa  fluidum,  558 
Extractum  sarsa?  liquidum,  550 
Extractum  sarsaparillae  fluidum, 
559 

Extractum  sarsaparilla?  fluidum 

compositum,  559 
Extractum  scoparii  fluidum 

(note),  525 
Extractum  scopolae,  488 
Extractum  Scutellaria1  fluidum.  561 
Extractum  secalis  cornuti,  475 
Extractum  secalis  cornuti  fluidum, 

538 

Extractum  senega?  fluidum.  561 
Extractum  sennae  fluidum,  562 
Extractum  serpentaria?  fluidum, 
562 

Extractum  spigelia?  et  sennae 

fluidum  (note),  563 
Extractum  spigelia?  fluidum,  563 
Extractum  stigmatum  maydis 

fluidum.  1797 
Extractum  stillingia?  fluidum,  563 
Extractum  stramonii,  488 
Extractum  stramonii  fluidum 

(note),  525 
Extractum  stramonii  seminis 

(note).  468 
Extractum  stramonii  seminis 

fluidum  (note),  525 
Extractum  strophanthi,  488 
Extractum  strychni,  482 
Extractum  sumbul,  489 
Extractum  taraxaci,  489 
Extractum  taraxaci  fluidum,  564 
Extractum  taraxaci  liquidum,  564 
Extractum  thebaicum,  483 
Extractum  tritici  fluidum,  565 
Extractum  uva?  ursi  (note),  468 
Extractum  uva?  ursi  fluidum.  565 
Extractum  valerians?  fluidum,  506 
Extractum  veratri  viridis  fluidum, 

566 

Extractum  .viburni  opull  fluidum, 

566 

Extractum  viburni  prunifolil 

fluidum,  567 
Extractum  xanthoxyli  fluidum.  567 
Extractum  zingiberls  aethereum, 

825 

Extractum  zingiberis  fluidum.  567 
Extra  it  d'actee  9  grappes,  472 
Extrait  d'aloes,  468 
Extrait  d'aloes  des  Barbades,  469 
Extrait  de  belladone  (racine),  409 
Extrait  de  bois  de  Campeche,  478 


Extrait  de  camomille  romaine, 
469 

Extrait  de  cascara  sagrada,  487 
Extrait  de  chanvre  de  1'Inde,  471 
Extrait  de  cigue  (note),  468 
Extrait  de  colchique  acetique,  472 
Extrait  de  coloquinte,  473 
Extrait  de  coloquinte  compose, 
474 

Extrait  de  dent-de-lion,  489 
Extrait  de  digitale  aleoolique 
474 

Extrait  d'ecorce  de  noyer  gris, 
1536 

Extrait  d'euonymus  atro-purpu- 

reus,  475 
Extrait  de  feve  de  Calabar,  485 
Extrait  de  fiel  de  bo?uf,  490 
Extrait  de  fougere  male,  823 
Extrait  de  fusain  Americaine,  475 
Extrait  de  gentiane,  476 
Extrait  de  Goulard,  728 
Extrait  de  jalap,  479 
Extrait  de  iusquiame  (feuille), 

478 

Extrait  de  leplandrn,  481 
Extrait  de  malt,  481 
Extrait  de  noix  vomique,  482 
Extrait  d'opium,  483 
Extrait  de  quassia  amara,  486 
Extrait  de  racine  de  scopola,  488 
Extrait  de  racine  de  sumbul,  4S9 
Extrait  de  ratanhia,  480 
Extrait  de  reglisse,  476 
Extrait  de  reglisse  pur.  478 
Extrait  de  rhubarhe,  487 
Extrait  de  seigle  ergote.  475 
Extrait  de  stramoine   ( feuille  i. 
488 

Extrait  de  strophanthus  kombe 

(scmence).  488 
Extrait  ethers  de  capsique,  824 
Extrait  liquide  aromatique,  527 
Extrait  liquide  aromatique  de 

cascara  sagrada,  556 
Extrait  liquide  d'acore  vrai,  530 
Extrait  liquide  d'actee  a  grappes, 

532 

Extrait  liquide  de  barbane.  548 
Extrait  liquide  de  bee  de  grue 

taehetS.  541 
Extrait  liquide  de  berberis,  529 
Extrait  liquide  de  bucco,  529 
Extrait  liquide  de  busserolp,  565 
Extrait  liquide  de  capsique.  531 
Extrait  liquide  de  cascara  sagrada. 

555 

Extrait  liquide  de  chanvre  du 

Canada.  526 
Extrait  liquide  de  chanvre  Indien. 

530 

Extrait  liquide  de  chirette,  531 
Extrait  liquide  de  coca,  534 
Extrait  liquide  de  Colombo,  530 
Extrait  liquide  de  eubebe,  537 
Extrait  liquide  de  cypripede  jaune, 
537 

Extrait  liquide  de  digitale,  537 
Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  balaus- 
tier,  542 

Extrait  liquidp  d'ecorce  de  bour- 

daine,  540 
Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  cerisier 

de  Virginie,  554 
Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  chava- 

lier.  567 

Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  chene, 
555 

Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  fusain, 
540 

Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  grena- 
dier, 542 

Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  d'orange 
am&re,  527 

Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  quil- 
laya,  555 


Extrait  liquide  d'ecorce  de  ronce, 
558 

Extrait  liquide  d'epine-vinette,  529 
Extrait  liquide  d'erlodicyton,  539 
Extrait  liquide  d'eucalyptus,  539 
Exirait  liquide  d'eupatoire  per- 

foliee,  540 
Extrait  liquide  de  feuilles  de 

stramoine,  564 
Extrait  liquide  de  fruit  de  sumac, 

557 

Extrait  liquide  de  garou,  549 
Extrait  liquide  de  gelsemium,  541 
Extrait  liquide  de  gentiane,  541 
Extrait  liquide  de  geranium 

macule,  541 
Extrait  liquide  de  gingembre,  567 
Extrait  liquide  de  grindelia,  543 
Extrait  liquide  de  guarana,  543 
Extrait  liquide  de  hamameiis,  544 
Extrait  liquide  de  hydrastis,  544 
Extrait  liquide  d'ipecaeuanha,  546 
Extrait  liquide  de  jaborandi,  552 
Extrait  liquide  de  jasmin  jaune, 

541 

Extrait  liquide  de  jusquiame,  545 
Extrait  liquide  de  leptandra,  548 
Extrait  liquide  de  lobelie  enflee, 
548 

Extrait  liquide  de  Iupulin,  549 
Extrait  liquide  de  matico,  549 
Extrait  liquide  de  m£zer£'on,  549 
Extrait  liquide  de  muguet,  537 
Extrait  liquide  de  noix-vomique, 
550 

Extrait  liquide  de  pareira  brava, 
551 

Extrait  liquide  de  petit  chiendent, 
565 

Extrait  liquide  de  phytolaque 

(racine I,  552 
Extrait  liquide  de  piment  des 

jardins,  531 
Extrait  liquide  de  pissenlit,  564 
Extrait  liquide  de  podophylle,  553 
Extrait  liquide  de  polygale  de 

Virginie,  561 
Extrait  liquide  de  pyrole  ombellfe, 

531 

Extrait  liquide  de  quassie,  554 
Extrait  liquide  de  quinquina  jaune. 

532 

Extrait  liquide  de  racine  d'aconit, 
526 

Extrait  liquide  de  racine  de  bella- 
done, 527 
Extrait  liquide  de  racine  de  sco- 
pola, 560 
Extrait  liquide  de  ratanhia,  547 
Extrait  liquide  de  reglisse,  542 
Extrait  liquide  de  rhuharbe,  556 
Extrait .  liquide  de  rose  rouge,  557 
Extrait  liquide  de  sabine,  558 
Extrait  liquide  de  sanguiuaire, 
558 

Extrait  liquide  de  salsepareille, 
559 

Extrait  liquide  de  salsepareille 

compose,  559 
Extrait  liquide  de  scille.  560 
Extrait  liquide  de  scutellaire,  561 
Extrait  liquide  de  semence  de 

eigne,  536 
Extrait  liquide  de  ssmences  de 

colchique,  535 
Extrait  liquide  des  semences  de 

staphisalgre,  563 
Extrait  liquide  de  sene\  562 
Extrait  liquide  de  seneca,  561 
Extrait  liquide  de  serpentaire,  562 
Extrait  liquide  de  seigle  ergots, 

538 

Extrait  liquide  de  spigelie,  563 
Extrait  liquide  de  stiilihgie,  563 
Extrait  liquide  de  sumbul,  564 
Extrait  liquide  de  val£riane,  566 
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Extrait  liquide  de  veratre  ameri- 

cain,  566 
Extrait  liquide  de  viburne,  567 
Extrait  theba'ique,  483 
Extraits,  459 
Extraits  6theres,  826 
Extraits  liquides,  521 
Extrakte,  459 
Exuja,  1398 
Eyebright,  747,  1485 
Eye-wash,  alcoholic,  1812 

F 

Faba  calabarica,  937 

Faba  Ignatii,  1523 

Faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  1523 

Fabae  pichurim  majores,  1613 

Fabae  pichurim  minores,  1613 

Fabiana,  1486 

Fabiana  imbricata,  1486 

Fabianaresin,  1487 

Fabiana-tannoid,  1487 

Fabianol,  1487 

Faetis,  1430 

Factitious  scammony,  1101 
Fagara  clava-herculis,  643  (note), 
1346 

Fagara  flava,  1347 

Fagara  fraxinifolia  (note),  1346 

Fagara  octandra,  1666 

Fagus  ferruginca,  402 

Fagus  silvatica,  402 

Faham,  1386 

Fahdli  (note),  800 

Faints,  1382 

Fairy  bells,  423 

Fairy  cap,  423 

Fairy  fingers,  423 

Fairy  rings,  1574 

Fairy  thimbles  423 

Fallkraut,  195 

Falsche  akazie,  1632 

Falsche  senna,  1454 

False  acacia,  1632 

False  angustura,  803 

False  bittersweet,  1438 

False  columba,  1463 

False  columbo,  265 

False  ginseng,  1602 

False  hellebore,  1330 

False  ipecac  (note),  671 

False  isinglass,  1522 

False  jalap  of  New  Orleans 

(note),  679 
False  kola  nuts,  1541 
False  mannas  (note),  763 
False  matico,  771 
False  myrrh,  800 
False  pellitory  root  (note),  1028 
False  saffron,  1432 
False  sarsaparilla,  1394 
False  senega,  1108 
False  storax  (note),  1197 
False  sunflower,  1513 
False  tinfoil,  1678 
False  tragacanth,  1408 
False  unicorn  root,  1441,  1515 
Fanghi  di  sclofani,  1487 
Fiirberginster,  1502 
Fiirberrothe,  1633 
Farina  dell'  avena,  1583 
Farina  tritici,  1492 
Farine  d'avoine,  1583 
Farnextrakt,  823 
Farnwurzel,  210 
Fat-free  tincture  of  digitalis 

(note),  1265 
Fat  manna,  765 

Father  Picolo's  manna  (note),  763 
i-'ats,  806 

Fats,  solid  vegetable,  807 
Fatty  matter  from  cinchona,  355 
Fatty  oils,  806 
Fauerach,  1412 
Faulbaum-fluidextrakt,  540 


Faulbaumrinde,  569 

Faux  cumin,  1579 

Faux  fenouil,  1674 

Faux  gambier,  1474 

Faux-jalop  rayonne   (note),  679 

Fava  di  Santo  Ignazio,  1523 

Febure's  remedy,  200 

Febrifuge,  342,  359  (note) 

Fecule  de  ble,  142 

Fecule  de  froment,  142 

FSeule  de  mais,  142 

Federharz,  428 

Fehling's  solution,  1716 

Feigbohne,  1554 

Feigen,  520 

Fel  bovinum,  489 

Fel  bovinum  purificatum,  490 

Fel  bovis,  489 

Fel  bovis  purificatum,  490 

Fel  root,  580 

Fel  tauri,  489 

Fel  tauri  depuratum,  490 

Felce  maschio,  210 

Feldraute,  1499 

Felix's  caustic  paste  (note),  3352 

Female  fern,  1403 

Female  nutmeg,  798 

Female  pills,  Hooper's  (note),  953 

Fen  rue,  1673 

Fenacetina,  10 

Fenchel,  568 

Fenehelol,  846 

Fenchelsamen,  568 

Fenchelwasser,  178 

Fenchone,  814,  846,  1676 

Fennel,  568,  846 

Fennel  fruit,  568 

Fennel  fruits,  table  showing  varie- 
ties and  characteristics,  569 
Fennel,  oil  of,  846 
Fennel  seed,  568 
Fennel,  varieties  of,  569 
Fennel  water,  178 
Fenner's  guaiac  mixture,  1817 
Fenolo  cristallizzato,  925 
Fenolo  liquido,  931 
Fenouil  d'eau,  1584 
Fenouil  doux  (fruit),  568 
Fenouil  puant,  145 
Fenugreek,  1683 
Fer.  514 

Fer  ereinol,  1512 
Fer  metalllque,  514 
Fer  r<5duit,  519 

Fer  reduit  par  l'hydrogene,  518 
Ferissol,  1487 

Fermentation,  alcoholic,  103 
Fermentation,  vinous,  103 
Fermented  milk,  1798 
Fernambuco  wood,  1420 
Fern-gale,  1455 
Feronia  elephantum,  1510 
Ferralbumose,  1487 
Ferrated  elixir  of  calisaya,  1781 
Ferrated  elixir  of  gentian,  1787 
Ferrated  extract  of  apples,  1793 
Ferrated  extract  of  apples,  tinc- 
ture of,  1818 
Ferrated  wine  of  wild  cherry,  1822 
Feiratin,  1487 
Ferratogen,  1487 
Ferratose,  1487 
Ferriacetatlosung,  712 
Ferri  albuminas,  1487 
Ferri  ammonio-citras.  496 
Ferri  ammonio-sulphas,  498 
Ferri  ammonio-tartras,  498 
Ferriammoniumcitrat,  496 
Ferrlammoniumsulfat,  498 
Ferriammontartrat,  498 
Ferri  arsenas,  491 
Ferri  benzoas,  1487 
Ferribenzoat,  1487 
Ferri  bromidum,  1489 
Ferri  cacodylas,  1424 
Ferri  carbonas  saccharatus,  492 


Ferri  caseinas,  1533 
Ferri  chloridum,  494 
Ferri  citras,  495 
Ferricitrat,  495 

Fcrricyanide  of  potassium,  1019 
Ferri  et  ammonias  citras,  496 
Ferri  et  ammonii  citras,  496 
Ferri  et  ammonii  sulphas,  498 
Ferri  et  ammonii  tartras,  498 
Ferri  et  bismuthi  citras,  1533 
Ferri  et  magnesii  citras,  1533 
Ferri  et  potassii  tartras,  499 
Ferri  et  quiniae  citras,  501 
Ferri  et  quininae  eitras,  501 
Ferri  et  quininse  citras  solubilis, 
503 

Ferri  et  sodii  citro-phosphas,  509 
Ferri  et  sodii  citro-pyrophosphas, 
510 

Ferri  et  strychnia;  citras,  504 
Ferri  et  strychninae  citras,  504 
Ferri  ferrocyanidum  (note),  1001 
Ferri  ferrocyanuretum  (note), 
1001 

Ferri  glycerophosphas,  1488 

Ferri  hydroxidum,  505 

Ferri  hydroxidum  cum  magnesii 

oxido,  506 
Ferri  hypophosphis,  507,  1793 
Ferrihypophosphit,  507 
Ferri  iodas,  1488 
Ferri  iodidum,  1489 
Ferri  iodidum  saccharatum  (note), 

1225 

Ferri  kalicum  tartaricum,  499 

Ferri  lactas,  1490 

Ferri  malas  crudus,  1491,  1793 

Ferrinitrat  losung,  716 

Ferri  oxalas,  1491 

Ferri  oxidum  hydratum,  505 

Ferri  oxidum  hydratum  cum  mag- 
nesia, 506 

Ferri  oxidum  magneticum  516, 
1488 

Ferri  oxidum  rubrum,  505 
Ferri  peptonas,  1533 
Ferri  perchloridum,  494 
Ferri  peroxidum,  505 
Ferri  phosphas,  508 
Ferri  phosphas  solubilis,  509 
Ferri  potassio-tartras,  499 
Ferri  pulvis,  518 
Ferri  pyrophosphas,  510 
Ferri  pyrophosphas  solubilis,  510 
Ferri  ramenta,  514 
Ferri  salicylas,  1488 
Ferrisalicylat,  1488 
Ferri  sesquloxidum,  505 
Ferri  squamae,  1488 
Ferri  subcarbonas  (note),  506 
Ferri  succinas,  1488 
Ferrisulfatlosung,  719 
Ferri  sulphas,  511 
Ferri  sulphas  exsiccata,  513 
Ferri  sulphas  exsiccatus,  513 
Ferri  sulphas  granulatus,  513 
Ferri  sulphas  praecipitatus,  513 
Ferri  sulphidum  (note),  1206 
Ferri  tannas,  1488 
Ferri  valerianas,  1488 
Ferri  vanadas,  1690 
Ferric  acetate,  solution  of, 
712 

Ferric  acid,  516 
Ferric  albuminate,  1487 
Ferric  ammonium  sulphate,  498 
Ferric  ammonium  sulphate  test 

solution,  1708 
Ferric  arsenate,  491 
Ferric  arsenlo-citrate  (ammoni- 

ated),  1487 
Ferric  benzoate,  1487 
Ferric  chloride,  494,  1729 
Ferric  chloride,  ethereal  tincture 

of,  1818 
Ferric  chloride,  solution  of,  713 
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Ferric  chloride,  tasteless  tincture 
of,  1818 

Ferric  chloride  test  solution,  1708 
Ferric  chloride,  tincture  of,  1265 
Ferric  citrate,  495 
Ferric  citrate,  solution  of  (note). 
495 

Ferric  citrate,  wine  of,  1337 
Ferric  glycerophosphate,  1488 
Ferric  hydrate,  505 
Ferric  hydrate  with  magnesia,  506 
Ferric  hydroxide,  505 
Ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesium 

oxide,  506 
Ferric  hypophosphite.  507,  1793 
Ferric  hypophosphite,  solution  of. 

1800 

Ferric  hypophosphite,  syrup  of 

508,  1814 
Ferric  iodate,  1488 
Ferric  nitrate,  solution  of,  716 
Ferric  nucleinate,  1583 
Ferric  nucleine,  1487 
Ferric  oleate  (note),  821 
Ferric  oxide,  1528 
Ferric  oxide,  magnetic  1488 
Ferric  oxychloride.  1657 
Ferric  oxychloride,  solution  of. 

1800 

Ferric  oxyhydrate,  505 
Ferric  picrate,  1614 
Ferric  pyrophosphate,  510 
Ferric  pyrophosphate,  soluble,  510 
Ferric  saccharate,  1488 
Ferric  salicylate,  1488 
Ferric  subsulphate,  solution  of, 
717 

Ferric  succinate,  1488 
Ferric  sulphate,  solution  of,  719 
Ferric  tannate.1488 
Ferric  valerate,  1488 
Ferric  valerianate,  1488 
Ferrinol,  1583 
Ferripyrine,  1489 
Ferro,  514 

Ferro-ammonium  citricum,  496 
Ferrobromid,  1489 
Ferro-chromium,  1449 
Ferrocyanide  of  iron  (notei,  1001 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  1001 
Ferrocyankalium,  1001 
Ferrocyanure  de  potassium,  1001 
Ferrocyanuret  of  iron  (note), 
1001 

Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  1001 
Ferrohemol,  1512 

Ferro-manganic  preparations,  1560 
Ferrophosphated  elixir  of  gentian, 
1787 

Ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  1001 
Ferropyrine,  1489 
Ferro  ridotto  dall-  idrogeno,  518 
Ferroso-aluminic  sulphate,  1376 
Ferroso-ferric  phosphate.  '508 
Ferrosol,  1489 
Ferrostyptin,  1489 
Ferrosulfat,  511 
Ferro-tartrate  of  potassium,  499 
Ferrous  arsenate,  491 
Ferrous  bromide,'  1489 
Ferrous  bromide,  syrup  of,  1665 
Ferrous  carbonate,  mass  of,  767 
Ferrous  carbonate,  saccharated, 
492 

Ferrous  chloride,  pills  of  (note), 
494 

Ferrous  chloride,  syrup  of,  494 

(note),  1815 
Ferrous  hypophosphite  syrup  of, 

508 

Ferrous  Iodide,  1489 
Ferrous  iodide,  glycerite  of  (note), 
1490 

Ferrous  Iodide,  pills  of.  957 
Ferrous  Iodide,  saccharated 
(note).  1225 


Ferrous  iodide,  solution  of,  1225 
1800 

Ferrous  iodide,  syrup  of  1223 
Ferrous  lactate,  1490 
Ferrous  malate,  1491 
Ferrous  nitrate,  syrup  of,  717 
Ferrous  oleate  (note),  821 
Ferrous  oxalate,  1491 
Ferrous  phosphate,  syrup  of,  1225 
Ferrous  sulphate,  511,  1729 
Ferrous  sulphate,  commercial  511 
Ferrous  sulphate,  dried,  513  ' 
Ferrous  sulphate,  exsiccated,  513 
Ferrous  sulphate,  granulated,  513 
Ferrous  sulphate  test  solution 
1708 

Ferrous  sulphide  1206  (note) 
1709 

Ferrous  tartrate,  500 
Ferruginous  collodion,.  385 
Ferruginous  paranudeo-proteid 
1492 

Ferruginous  pills,  956 
Ferrugo,  505 
Ferrum,  514 

Ferrum  ammouiatum,  1533 
Ferrum  ammonio-sulphuricum,  498 
Ferrum  Arsenicum,  491 
Ferrum  beuzoicum,  1487 
Ferrum  bromatum,  1489 
Ferrum  carbonicum  saccnaratum, 
492 

Ferrum  caseTnatum,  1533 
Ferrum  catalyticum.  1657 
Ferrum  citricum  ammouiatum,  496 
Ferrum  citricum  oxydatum,  495 
Ferrum  glycerinophosphoricum, 
1488 

Ferrum  hydrogenio  reductum,  518 
Ferrum  hypophosphorosum,  507 
Ferrum  iodatum,  1489 
Ferrum  lacticum,  1490 
ferrum  muriatieuni  oxydatum, 
494 

Ferrum  nucleo-albuminatum,  1533 
Ferrum  ope  hydrogenii  paratum, 
518 

Ferrum  oxalicum,  1491 
Ferrum  oxidatum  magneticum, 
1488 

Ferrum  oxydatum  saccnaratum, 
1488 

Ferrum  peptonatum,  1533 
Ferrum  phosphoricum,  508 
Ferrum  phosphoricum  cum  natrio 

citrieo,  509 
Ferrum  pyrophosphoricum  cum 

sodio  citrieo,  510 
Ferrum  redactum,  518 
Ferrum  reductum,  518 
Ferrum  salicylicum,  1488 
Ferrum  sesquichloratum,  494 
Ferrum  sulfuricum,  511 
Ferrum  sulfuricum  oxydatum  am- 

moniatum.  498 
Ferrum  sulfuricum  siecuin,  513 
Ferrum  tartaratum,  499 
Ferrum  tartaricum  ammoniatum, 

498 

Ferrum  tartarizatum,  499 
Ferrum  vitriolatum  purum,  511 
Fersan,  1492 
Ferula  alliacea.  207 
Ferula  ammonifera.  126 
Ferula  assafcetida,  207 
Ferula  chair,  571 
Ferula  erubescens,  571 
Ferula  ferulago,  571 
Ferula  fa-tida,  207 
Ferula  galbanifera,  571 
Ferula  galbaniflua,  208.  571 
Ferula  galbanum,  571 
Ferula  jneschkeana,  207 
Ferula  narthex,  207 
Ferula  persica,  207 
Ferula  rubricaulis,  571 


Ferula  scorodosma,  207 

Ferula  suaveolens,  1209 

Ferula  sumbul,  1209 

Ferula  tingitana,  126 

Ferulalc  acid,  209 

Ferulaic  acid  ester  of  asaresino- 

tannol,  209 
Festes  paraffin,  914 
Fetid  aloes,  114 
Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia.  1172 
Fette,  806 
Fette  oele.  806 

Feuehtes  eisenoxydhydrat,  505 
Feullles  de  belladone,  225 
Feuilles  de  booko,  249 
Feuilles  de  bucco,  249 
Feuilles  de  buchu,  249 
Feuilles  de  coca,  368 
Feuilles  de  digitale  pourpre>,  423 
Feuilles  d'eucalyptus,  454 
Feuilles  de  gaultherie  couches 
1501 

Feuilles  de  grande  cigue,  392 
Feuilles  de  grande  digitale,  423 
Feuilles  de  hamamelis,  609 
Feuilles  de  matico,  771 
Feuilles  de  romarin,  1633 
Feuilles  de  sene\  1109 
Feuilles  de  stramoine,  1182 
F£ve  de  Saint  Ignace',  1523 
F£ve  du  Calabar,  937 
F£ve  igasurique,  1523 
Feve  tonka,  1681 
Fever-bush,  1411,  1621 
Feverfew,  1605 
Fever-root,  1084 
Fever  tree,  1615 
Fever-twig,  1438 
Fever-wort,  1684 
F£ves  pichurim,  1613 
Fiber  zibethicus  793 
Fibrorn,  1660  ' 
Fichi,  520 
Fichtenharz,  1050 
Fichtenwolle,  866 
Fici,  520 

Fico-cerylic  acid  (note),  310 
Fico-cerylic-alcohol  (note),  310 
Fictitious  manna  (note),  765 
Ficus,  520 

Ficus  anthelmintiea,  520 

Ficus  carica,  520 

Ficus  cerifera  (note),  310 

Ficus  elastica,  429.  520 

Ficus  indica,  429,  520,  1543 

Ficus  laccifera,  520 

Ficus  passa,  520 

Ficus  religiosa,  520  1543 

Fieberklee,  1563 

Field  cabbage,  1587 

Fifil  uswud,  962 

Fiftieth-normal   potassium  hydrox- 
ide volumetric  solution,  1720 

Fiftieth-normal  sulphuric  acid  vol- 
umetric solution,  1726 

Fiftieth-normal    volumetric  solu- 
tion. 1716 

Fig.  520 

Figue,  520 

Flgue  de  barbarie  1595 
Figwort,  1645 
Fil  de  cuivre.  414 
Fil  de  fer,  514 
Filament  de  mais,  1348 
Filicic  acid,  212,  823 
Filicin,  212 

Fllipendula  ulmaria,  I860 
Filipendula  vulgaris,  1660 
Filix  mas,  210 
Fillx  red,  212 
Fillspa  suaveolens.  1644 
Filled  soaps,  1587 
Filmaron,  212 
Fllmogen,  1492 

Fine-leaved  water  hemlock,  1584 
Finely  dusted  acacia.  7 
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Fineness  of  powder  for  percolation, 
462 

Finger  berry,  1068 

Fingerhutaufguss,  654 

Fingerhutbliitter,  423 

Fingerhutextrakt,  474 

Fingerhutkraut,  423 

Fingerhuttinktur,  1265 

Finnan  turpentine  (note),  1247 

Ffnocchio,  568 

Fir  oil,  1248 

Fir  wood  extract,  866 

Fir  wool,  866 

Fire-weed,  1479 

Fischkorner,  1451 

Fisehleim,  1521 

Fischleimgummi,  1643 

Fisetin,  1499,  1625,  1629 

Fish  berries  1451 

Fish-glue,  1521 

Fishery  salt,  1143 

Fistelkassie,  305 

Five  striped  leech,  612 

Fixed  oils,  806 

Flachskraut,  1549 

Flachssamen,  700 

Flag  annatto,  1390 

Flake  manna,  764 

Flammula  Jovis,  1450 

Flavaspidic  acid(  212 

Flavaspidin,  212 

Flavopannin,  211 

Flax,  852 

Flaxseed,  700 

Flaxseed,  crushed,  700 

Flaxseed  meal,  700 

Flaxseed,  oil  of,  852 

Flax  weed,  1649 

Fleabane,  1479 

Flea-colored  principle,  115 

Fleawort,  1616 

Fleekstorchsehnabelwurzel,  582 
Fleischleimgummi,  1643 
Fleitmann's  arsenic  test,  204 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  1252 

(note),  1817 
Fleur  de  soufre,  1204 
Fleurs  d'arnique,  195 
Fleurs  d'arsenic,  197 
Fleurs  de  benzoin,  19 
Fleurs  de  carthame,  1432 
Fleurs  de  lavande,  1546 
Fleurs  de  sureau,  1080 
Fleurs  de  tous  les  mois,  263 
Fleurs  de  zinc.  1354 
Flexible  collodion,  386 
Fliederblumen,  1080 
Fliederblumen  wasser,  183 
Fliegenholz,  1032 
Flindersia,  1492 
Flindersia  maculosa,  1492 
Flop-dock,  423 
Flor  de  amapola,  1065 
Flor  de  arnica,  195 
Flor  de  manza'nilla,  146,  772 
Flor  de  sauco.  1080 
Flora  china  (note),  1047 
Flora  orientalis,  207 
Flore  de  rosa  roja,  1067 
Florentine  iris,  1596 
Florentine  receiver,  819 
Florentlnische  violenwurzel,  1596 
Flores  arnicse,  195 
Flores  artemisia?,  1084 
Flores  benzoes,  19 
Flores  carthami,  1432 
Flores  eassise.  842 
Flores  chamomills,  772 
Flores  chamomillffi  Romana?,  146 
Flores  chamomillse  vulgaris,  772 
Flores  cinse,  1084 
Flores  koso,  417 
Fiores  lavandulae,  1546 
Flores  malvse,  1558 
Flores  martia'les,  1533 
Flores  rosarum  rubrarum,  1067 


Flores  sulphuris,  1204 
Flores  sulphuris  loti,  1202 
Flores  tilise,  1677 
Flores  verbasci,  1690 
Flores  zinci,  1354 
Flori  di  arnica,  195 
Flour,  1492 
Flour  of  meat,  1562 
Flour  of  mustard,  1124 
Flowering  ash,  764 
Flowers,  chamomile,  146 
Flowers  of  antimony,  argentine, 
153 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  19 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  ]205 
Flowers  of  tea,  1670 
Flowers  of  zinc,  1350,  1355 
Fluavil,  1512 
Fluavile,  1512 
Fliichtige  oele.  811 
Fliichtige  salbe,  695 
Fliichtiges  kampherliniment,  696 
Fliichtiges  laugensalz,  129 
Fliichtiges  liniment,  695 
Fluid  Dover's  powder,  1272 
Fluidextract  of  aconite,  526 
Fluidextract  of  aconite,  assay  of, 
526 

Fluid  extract  of  aconite  root,  526 
Fluidextract  of  adonis,  1793 
Fluidextract  of  aletris,  1793 
Fluidextract  of  aloes   (note),  469 
Fluidextract  of  American  helle- 
bore, 566 

Fluidextract  of  angelica  root,  1793 
Fluidextract  of  apocynum,  526 
Fluidextract  of  aralia  racemosa, 
1794 

Fluidextract  of  arnica  flowers, 
1794 

Fluid  extract  of  arnica  root 

(note),  524 
Fluid  extract  of  asclepias,  1401 
Fluid  extract  of  aspidosperma, 

1403 

Fluidextract  of  belladonna  root, 
527 

Fluidextract  of  belladonna  root, 

assay  of,  528 
Fluidextract  of  berberis,  529 
Fluidextract  of  berberis  aqul- 

folium,  529 
Fluidextract  of  bitter  orange  peel, 

527 

Fluidextract  of  black  cohosh,  532 
Fluidextract  of  black  haw,  567 
Fluid  extract  of  black  pepper, 
825 

Fluidextract  of  blackberry  bark, 

558 

Fluid  extract  of  bloodroot,  558 
Fluidextract  of  boldo,  1794 
Fluidextract  of  boneset,  540 
Fluid  extract  of  brayera  (note), 
525 

Fluid  extract  of  broom  (note), 
525 

Fluidextract  of  buchu,  529 
Fluidextract  of  buchu,  compound, 
1794 

Fluid  extract  of  buckthorn,  sweet 

(note),  540 
Fluidextract  of  burdock  root,  548 
Fluidextract  of  calamus,  530 
Fluidextract  of  calendula,  1794 
Fluidextract  of  calumba,  530 
Fluidextract  of  camellia,  1794 
Fluidextract  of  Canadian  hemp, 

526 

Fluidextract  of  capsicum,  531 
Fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada, 
555 

Fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada, 

aromatic,  556 
Fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada, 

bitterless,  1796 


Fluid  extract  of  castanea,  1434 
Fluidextract  of  caulophyllum, 
1794 

Fluidextract  of  celery,  1794 
Fluidextract  of  chimaphila,  531 
Fluidextract  of  chlrata,  531 
Fluidextract  of  cimicifuga,  532 
Fluidextract  of  cinchona,  532 
Fluidextract  of  cinchona,  assay 
of,  533 

Fluidextract  of  cinchona,  Squibb's 

process  (note),  523 
Fluidextract  of  coca,  534 
Fluidextract  of  coca,  assay  of,  534 
Fluid  extract  of  colchicum  root 

(note),  525 
Fluidextract  of  colchicum  seed, 

535 

Fluidextract  of  colchicum  seed, 

assay  of,  535 
Fluidextract  of  eonium,  536 
Fluidextract  of  conium,  assay  of, 

536 

Fluid  extract  of  conium  seed,  536 
Fluidextract  of  convallaria,  537 
Fluidextract  of  convallaria  flowers, 
1794 

Fluidextract  of  coptls,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  corn  silk,  1797 
Fluidextract  of  cornus,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  cornus  circinata, 
1795 

Fluidextract  of  corydalis,  1795 
Fluid  extract  of  cotton  root  bark 

(note),  525 
Fluidextract  of  coto,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  couch-grass  root, 

565 

Fluidextract  of  cramp  bark,  566 
Fluidextract  of  cubeb,  537 
Fluidextract  of  Culver's  root,  548 
Fluidextract  of  cypripedium,  537 
Fluidextract  of  dandelion,  564 
Fluidextract  of  digitalis,  538 
Fluid  extract  of  dulcamara,  1656 
Fluidextract  of  ergot,  538 
Fluidextract  of  eriodictyon,  539 
Fluidextract  of  erythroxylpn,  534 
Fluidextract  of  eucalyptus,  539 
Fluidextract  of  euonymus,  540 
Fluidextract  of  eupatorium,  540 
Fluidextract  of  frangula,  540 
Fluidextract  of  fucus,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  gelsemium,  541 
Fluidextract  of  gentian,  541 
Fluidextract  of  geranium,  541 
Fluidextract  of  ginger,  567 
Fluidextract  of  glycyrrhiza,  542 
Fluidextract  of  golden  seal,  544 
Fluidextract  of  green  coffee,  1794 
Fluidextract  of  grindelia,  543 
Fluid  extract  of  grindelia,  alkaline, 
543 

Fluidextract  of  guarana,  543 
Fluidextract  of  guarana,  assay  of, 
544 

Fluidextract  of  hamamelis  leaves, 
544 

Fluidextract  of  helianthemum, 
1795 

Fluid  extract  of  hemlock  fruit,  536 
Fluidextract  of  hops,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  hydrangea,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  hydrastis,  544 
Fluidextract  of  hydrastis,  assay 
of,  545 

Fluidextract  of  hyoscyamus.  545 
Fluidextract  of  hyoscyamus,  assay 
of,  546 

Fluidextract  of  Indian  cannabis, 
530 

Fluidextract  of  ipecac,  546 
Fluidextract  of  ipecac,  assay  of, 
546 

Fluid  extract  of  iris,  1533 
Fluidextract  of  jaborandi,  552 
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Fluidextract  of  jaborandi,  assay 
of,  553 

Fluidextract  of  jalap,  480  (note), 
1795 

Fluidextract  of  juglans,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  juniper,  1795 
Fluidextract  of  kava,  1795 
Fluid  extract  of  kousso  (note), 
525 

Fluidextract  of  krameria,  547 
Fluidextract  of  lady  s  slipper,  537 
Fluidextract  of  lappa,  548 
Fluidextract  of  leptandra,  548 
Fluidextract  of  licorice,  542 
Fluidextract  of  lily  of  the  valley 
537 

Fluidextract  of  liquorice,  542 
Fluidextract  of  lobelia,  548 
Fluidextract  of  lupulin,  549 
Fluidextract  of  malt,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  mandrake,  553 
Fluidextract  of  matlco,  549 
Fluidextract  of  May  apple,  553 
Fluid  extract  of  menispermum, 
1563 

Fluidextract  of  menyanthes,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  mezereum,  549 
Fluidextract  of  muskroot,  564 
Fluidextract  of  nux  vomica,  550 
Fluidextract  of  nux  vomica,  assay 
of,  550 

Fluidextract  of  Oregon  grape,  529 
Fluidextract  of  pareira,  551 
Fluidextract  of  parsley  root.  1796 
Fluidextract  of  Phytolacca,  552 
Fluidextract  of  pilocarpus,  552 
Fluidextract  of  pink  root,  563 
Fluidextract  of  plpsissewa,  531 
Fluid  extract  of  piscidia,  1616 
Fluidextract  of  podophyllum,  553 
Fluidextract  of  pokeroot,  552 
Fluidextract  of  pomegranate,  542 
Fluidextract  of  pomegranate'  root 

bark,  542 
Fluidextract  of  prickly  ash,  567 
Fluidextract  of  quassia,  554 
Fluid  extract  of  quebracho,  1403 
Fluidextract  of  quercus,  555 
Fluidextract  of  quillaja,  555 
Fluidextract  of  red  pepper,  531 
Fluidextract  of  red  rose,  557 
Fluidextract  of  rhatany,  547 
Fluidextract  of  rhubarb,  556 
Fluidextract  of  rhus  glabra,  557 
Fluidextract  of  roasted  coffee, 

1794 

Fluidextract  of  rose,  557 
Fluidextract  of  rubu's,  558 
Fluidextract  of  rumex,  1635 
Fluidextract  of  sabal  (notei,  1069 
Fluidextract  of  sangulnaria,  558 
Fluidextract  of  sarsaparilla,  559 
Fluidextract  of  savin,  558 
Fluid  extract  of  scoparius  (note). 
525 

Fluidextract  of  scopola,  560 
Fluidextract  of  Scutellaria,  561 
Fluidextract  of  senega.  561 
Fluidextract  of  senna,  562 
Fluidextract  of  serpentarla,  562 
Fluidextract  of  skullcap,  561 
Fluidextract  of  soap  bark,  555 
Fluidextract  of  spigelia,  563 
Fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and 

senna,  563 
Fluidextract  of  squill,  560 
Fluidextract  of  staphisagrla,  56S 
Fluidextract  of  stavesacre  seed, 

563 

Fluidextract  of  sterculla,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  stilllngla,  563 
Fluidextract  of  stilllngla,  com- 
pound, 1796 
Fluidextract  of  stramonium,  564 
Fluid  extract  of  stramonium  seed 
(note),  525 


Fluidextract  of  sumach  berries, 
557 

Fluidextract  of  sumbul,  564 
Fluidextract  of  tamarind,  1239 
Fluidextract  of  taraxacum,  564 
Fluidextract  of  thoroughwort,  54' 
Fluidextract  of  trllllum,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  tritlcum,  565 
Fluidextract  of  turnera,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  urtica,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  uva  ursi,  565 
Fluidextract  of  valerian,  566 
Fluidextract  of  vanilla,  1290 
Fluidextract  of  veratrum,  566 
Fluidextract  of  verbascum,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  verbena,  1796 
Fluidextract  of  viburnum  opulus, 
566 

Fluidextract  of  viburnum  pruni- 

folium,  567 
Fluidextract  of  Virginia  snake 

root,  562 
Fluidextract  of  wahoo,  540 
Fluidextract  of  white  oak  bark, 

555 

Fluidextract  of  wild  cherry,  554 
Fluidextract  of  witchhazel  leaves, 
544 

Fluidextract  of  yellow  dock,  1635 
Fluidextract  of  yerba  santa,  539 
Fluidextract  of  yerba  santa,  aro- 
matic (note),  539 
Fluidextract  of  xanthuxylum,  567 
Fluidextract  of  zea,  1797 
Fluidextracta,  521 
Fluldextracts,  521 
Fluidextractum  aconiti,  526 
Fluidextractum  adouidis,  1793 
Fluidextractum  aletrldis,  1793 
Fluidextractum  angelica}  radlcis, 
1793 

Fluidextractum  apll  graveolentis, 
1794 

Fluidextractum  apocyni,  526 
Fluidextractum  aralia?  racemosee, 
1794 

Fluidextractum  arnica?  flornm, 
1794 

Fluidextractum  aromatlcum,  527 
Fluidextractum  aurantli  amai'i, 
527 

Fluidextractum  belladonme  radlcis, 
527 

Fluidextractum  berberldls,  529 
Fluidextractum  boldi,  1794 
Fluidextractum  buchu,  529 
Fluidextractum  buchu  cvmposil um, 
1794 

Fluidextractum  calami,  530 
Fluidextractum  calendula?,  1794 
Fluidextractum  oalumba?,  530 
Fluidextractum  camellia?,  1794 
Fluidextractum  cannabis  Indie*, 
530 

Fluidextractum  capsici,  531 
Fluidextractum  caulophylll,  1794 
Fluidextractum  chlmaphil*.  531 
Fluidextractum  chlrata?,  531 
Fluidextractum  cimicifugse,  532 
Fluidextractum  cinchona},  532 
Fluidextractum  coca;,  534 
Fluidextractum  coffeaj  tosta?,  1794 
Fluidextractum  coffea?  virldls,  1794 
Fluidextractum  colchiel  semlnls, 
535 

Fluidextractum  conil,  536 
Fluidextractum  eonvallaris?,  537, 
1794 

Fluidextractum  coptla,  1795 
Fluidextractum  cornus,  1795 
Fluidextractum  cornus  clrclnata?, 
1795 

Fluidextractum  corydalis,  1795 
Fluidextractum  coto.  1795 
Fluidextractum  eubeba?,  537 
PMuldextractum  eypripedii,  537 


Fluidextractum  digitalis,  538 
Fluidextractum  ergota?,  538 
Fluidextractum  eriodictyi,  539 
Fluidextractum  eucalypti,  539 
Fluidextractum  euonymi,  540 
Fluidextractum  eupatorii,  540 
Fluidextractum  frangula?,  540 
Fluidextractum  fuci,  1795 
Fluidextractum  gelsemli,  541 
Fluidextractum  gentians,  541 
Fluidextractum  geranii,  541 
Fluidextractum  glycyrr'hiza?,  542 
Fluidextractum  granati,  542 
Fluidextractum  grindelia?,  543 
Fluidextractum  guaramv,  543 
Fluidextractum  hamamelidis  folio- 
rum,  543 
Fluidextractum  hellanthemi,  1795 
Fluidextractum  humull,  1795 
Fluidextractum  hydrangea?,  1795 
Fluidextractum  hydrastis,  544 
Fluidextractum  hyoscyami,  545 
Fluidextractum  ipecacuanha?,  546 
Fluidextractum  jalapa?,  1795 
Fluidextractum  juglandis,  1795 
Fluidextractum  juuiperi,  1795 
Fluidextractum  kava?,  1795 
Fluidextractum  krameria?,  547 
Fluidextractum  lappa;,  548 
Fluidextractum  leptandra?,  548 
Fluidextractum  lobelia?,  548 
Fluidextractum  lupullni,  549 
Fluidextractum  malt!,  1796 
Fluidextractum  matlco,  549 
Fluidextractum  menyanthis,  1796 
Fluidextractum  mezerel,  549 
Fluidextractum  nucis  vomica?,  550 
Fluidextractum  pareira?,  551 
Fluidextractum  petroselini  radlcis 
1796 

Fluidextractum  Phytolacca?,  552 
Fluidextractum  pilocarpi,  552 
Fluidextractum  po'dophyl'li,  553 
Fluidextractum  pruul  virginiana?, 

554 

Fluidextractum  quassia?,  554 
Fluidextractum  quercus,  555 
Fluidextractum  quillajae,  555 
Fluidextractum  rhamni  purshiana?. 

555 

Fluidextractum  rhamni  purshiana; 

alkalinum,  1796 
Fluidextractum  rhamni  purshiana; 

aromaticum,  556 
Fluidextractum  rhei,  556 
Fluidextractum  rhois  glabra?,  557 
Fluidextractum  rosoe,  557 
Fluidextractum  rubi,'  558 
Fluidextractum  sablna;,  558 
Fluidextractum  sangulnaria?,  558 
Fluidextractum  sarsaparilla?,  559 
Fluidextractum  sarsaparilla?  eom- 

positum,  559 
Fluidextractum  scilla?,  560 
Fluidextractum  scopola?,  560 
Fluidextractum  Scutellaria?,  561 
Fluidextractum  senega;,  561 
Fluidextractum  senna?,  562 
Fluidextractum  serpentaria?,  562 
B^luidextractum  spigelia;,  563 
Fluidextractum  staphisagrla?,  563 
Fluidextractum  sterctilia?,  1796 
Fluidextractum  stillingia;,  563 
Fluidextractum  stillingia;  eom- 

posltum,  1796 
Fluidextractum  stramonll,  564 
Fluidextractum  sumbul,  564 
Fluidextractum  taraxaci,  564 
Fluidextractum  trill!!,  1796 
Fluidextractum  tritlci,  565 
Fluidextractum  turnera?,  1796 
Fluidextractum  urtica?,  1796 
Fluidextractum  uva?  ursi,  565 
Fluidextractum  Valeriana?,  566 
Fluidextractum  veratrl,  566 
Fluidextractum  verbascf,  1796 
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Fluidextractum  verbenas,  1796 
Fluidextractum  viburni  opuli,  566 
Fluidextractum  viburni  prunifolii, 
567 

Fluidextractum  xanthoxyli,  567 
Fluidextractum  zese,  1797 
Fluidextractum  zingiberis,  567 
Fluidextrakte,  521 
Fluid  hydrastis,  593  (note),  644 

(note) 
Fluid  magnesia,  724 
Fluorescein,  1056,  1478,  1493 
Fluorescence,  1493 
Fluorescin,  1493 
Fluoride  of  ethyl,  1481 
Fluorides,  1493 
Fluoroform,  1494 
Fluoroformol,  1494 
Fluorol,  1494 
Fluorphenetol,  1494 
Fluor-pseudocumol,  1494 
Fluor-rheumin,  1494 
Fluosilicic  acid,  83 
Fliissige  citronensaure  magnesia, 

725 

Fliissige  extrakte,  521 
Fliissiger  opodeldok,  697 
Flussiger  storax,  1197 
Fliissiges  aromatisches  extrakt, 
527 

Fliissiges  baldrianextrakt,  566 
Flussiges  barentraubenbliitterex- 

trakt,  565 
Flussiges  berberitzenextrakt,  529 
Flussiges  bilsenkrautextrakt.  545 
Fliissiges  blutwurzelextrakt,  558 
Fliissiges  brombeerrindenextrakt. 

558 

Fliissiges  buccoextrakt,  529 
Fliissiges  canadisch-hanfwurzel- 

extrakt,  526 
Fliissiges  easeara-sagrada-extrakt, 

555 

Flussiges  chinaextrakt,  532 
Fliissiges  chirettaextrakt,  531 
Fliissiges  chlorzink,  740 
Fliissiges  cimicifugaextrakt,  532 
Fliissiges  citronensaures  kali,  732 
Fliissiges  cocabliitterextrakt,  534 
Fliissiges  cocaextrakt,  534 
Flussiges  digitalisextrakt,  538 
Fliissiges  doldenbliithiges  harn- 

krautextrakt,  531 
Fliissiges  Ourehwachsdostenex- 

trakt,  540 
Fliissiges  durchwachsener-wasser- 

hanfextrakt,  540 
Fliissiges  eichenrindenextrakt,  555 
Fliissiges  eisenchlorid,  713 
Fliissiges  eisenhutknollenextrakt, 

526 

Flussiges  enzianextrakt,  541 
Flussiges  eriodictyonextrakt,  539 
Fliissiges  essigrosenblumen- 

blatterextrakt,  557 
Flussiges  eucalyptusextrakt,  539 
Fliissiges  faulbaumrindenextrakt, 

540 

Fliissiges  fingerhutkrautextrakt, 
538 

Fliissiges  fleckenstorchsehnabel- 

extrakt,  541 
Fliissiges  fussblattwurzelextrakt, 

553 

Fliissiges  gelber  jasminextrakt, 
541 

Fliissiges  gelbfrauenschuhextrakt, 
537 

Flussiges  gelsemiumextrakt,  541 
Fliissiges  granatwurzelrinden- 

extrakt,  542 
Fliissiges  grindelienextrakt,  543 
F'iissiges  griingermerextrakt,  566 
Fliissiges  guaranaextrakt.  543 
Fliissiges  hamamellsextrakt,  544 
Fliissiges  helmkrautextrakt,  561 


Flussiges  hydrastisextrakt,  544 
Fliissiges  Indisch-hanfextrakt,  530 
Flussiges  ingwerextrakt,  567 
Fliissiges  ipecacuanhaextrakt,  546 
Flussiges  jaborandiextrakt,  552 
Flussiges  kalisayarindenextrakt, 
532 

Fliissiges  kalmuswurzelextrakt, 
530 

Fliissiges  kermesbeerenwurzel- 

extrakt,  552 
Fliissiges  klettenwurzelextrakt, 

548 

Fliissiges  kolomboextrakt,  530 
Flussiges  kriihenaugen-extrakt,  550 
Fliissiges  kubebenextrakt,  537 
Fliissiges  leptandraextrakt,  548 
Fliissiges  lobelienextrakt,  548 
Fliissiges  lobelienkrautextrakt,  548 
Fliissiges  lowenzahnwurzel- 

extrakt,  564 
Fliissiges  lupulinextrakt,  549 
Flussiges  maiblumenwurzel- 

extrakt,  537 
Flussiges  maticobliitterextrakt, 

549 

Fliissiges  meerzwiebelextrakt,  560 
Fliissiges  moschuswurzelextrakt, 
564 

Fliissiges  mutterkornextrakt,  538 
Flussiges  paraffin*  925 
Fliissiges  pareiraextrakt,  551 
Flussiges  podophyllumextrakt,  553 
Flussiges  pomeranzensehalen- 

«xtrakt,  527 
Fliissiges  quassiaextrakt.  554 
Fliissiges  queckenwurzelextrakt, 

565 

Fliissiges  ratanhiaextrakt,  547 
Fliissiges  rhabarberextrakt,  556 
Fliissiges  sadebaumspitzenextrakt, 
558 

Fliissiges  salpetersaures  queck- 

silberoxyd,  722 
Fliissiges  sarsaparillaextrakt,  559 
Fliissiges  schierlingsfruehtex trakt, 

536 

Fliissiges  sehlangenwurzelextrakt, 
562 

Fliissiges  schneeballrindenextrakt, 
566 

Fliissiges  schwefelsaures  eisen- 

oxyd,  719 
Fliissiges  seidelbastextrakt,  549 
Fliissiges  seifenrindenextrakt,  555 
Fliissiges  senegaextrakt,  561 
Fliissiges  sennaextrakt,  562 
Fliissiges  skopolawurzelextrakt, 

560 

Fliissiges  Spanish-pfefferextrakt, 
531 

Fliissiges  spigelienextrakt,  563 
Fliissiges  spillbaumrindenextrakt, 
540 

Fliissiges  stechapfelblatterextrakt, 
564 

Fliissiges  stephanskornerextrakt, 
563 

Fliissiges  stillingiaextrakt,  563 
Fliissiges  sumachbeerenextrakt, 
557 

Fliissiges  sumbulwurzelextrakt, 
564 

Fliissiges  silssholzwurzelextrakt, 
542 

Fliissiges  tollkirschenwurzel- 

extrakt,  527 
Fliissiges  viburnumextrakt,  567 
Fliissiges  wildkirsehenrinden- 

extrakt,  554 
Fliissiges  zahnwehrindenextrakt, 

567 

Fliissiges  zeitlosensamenextrakt, 
535 

Fly  agaric,  1574 
Fly  fungus,  1377 


Fly  plate  (note),  1032 
Fly-stone,  1451 
Fly-trap,  1644 
Fly  water  (note),  1032 
Foenlculi  fructus,  568 
Foeniculum,  568 
Fceniculum  capillaceum,  568 
Foeniculum  dulce,  568 
Fceniculum  fceniculum,  568 
Fceniculum  officinale,  568 
Fceniculum  panmorium,  568 
Fceniculum  piperitum,  568 
Fceniculum  vulgare,  568 
Foglie  di  belladonna,  225 
Foglie  di  cicuta  maggiore,  392 
Foie  de  soufre,  981 
Folia  anthos,  1633 
Folia  barosma?,  249 
Folia  belladonna?,  225 
Folia  bucco,  249 
Folia  digitalis,  423 
Folia  diosma?,  249 
Folia  farfara?,  1685 
Folia  jaborandi,  946 
Folia  malabathri,  365 
Folia  malvse,  1558 
Folia  mentha?  piperita?,  776 
Folia  roris  marini,  1633 
Folia  rosmarini,  1633 
Folia  salvia?,  1080 
Folia  senna?,  1109 
Folia  stramonii,  1182 
Folia  trifolii  fibrini.  1563 
Folia  uva?  ursi,  1319 
Foliated  earth  of  tartar,  983 
Fool's  parsley,  392 
Forbes's  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 1793 
Formaldehyde,  solution  of,  720 
Formaldehydlosung,  720 
Formaldehydum  solutum,  720 
Formalin,  720 
Forman,  1494 
Formanilide,  1494 
Formanilidum,  1494 
Formather,  1570 
Forinene  perchlore\  1447 
Formic  acid,  196,  801,  849,  1494 
Formic  acid,  spirit  of,  1812 
Formic  ether,  1481,  1495 
Formica  rufa,  1494 
Formin,  610 

Formin  salicylate,  1639 
Formol,  720 
Formopyrine,  1495 
Formosa  oil  of  camphor  (note), 
274 

Formulas,  table  of  molecular 

weights  and,  1766 
Formyl  tribromide  246 
Formyltriiodide,  659 
Formylum  trichloratum,  327 
Fortoin,  1495 
Fosfato  bisodico,  1151 
Fosfato  calcico,  261 
Fosfato  de  hierro,  508 
Fosfato  sodico,  1151 
Fosforo,  932 
Fossil  salt,  1142 
Fothergill's  acid,  32 
FougSre  male,  210 
Fouquiera  splendens  (note),  310 
Fousel  oil,  1381 
Fowler's  solution,  730 
Fowlersche  losung,  730 
Foxglove,  423 
Foxglove  leaves,  423 
Foxglove,  tincture  of,  1265 
Francis'  triplex  pills,  1808 
Franciscea  uniflora,  1558 
Frangula,  569 
Frangula  alnus,  569 
Frangula  bark,  569 
Frangula,  decoction  of,  570 
Frangula,  elixir  of,  570,  1787 
Frangula,  fluidextract  of,  540 
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Frangula  vulgaris,  569 
Frangulie  acid,  570,  1064 
Frangulin,  570 
Frangulinic  acid,  570 
Frankenia,  1495 
Frankenia  grandifolia,  1495 
Frankincense,  1242,  1593 
Franklinite,  515,  13G0 
Franzbranntwein,  1179 
Franzosenholz,  601 
Franzosisehe  rose,  1067 
Frasera,  1495 

Frasera  carolinensis,  205,  1495 
Frasera  walteri,  1495 
Frauenbiss,  1672 
Fraxetin,  766  1496 
Fraxin,  765,  1496 
Fraxinin,  1496 
Fraxlnus,  1496 
Fraxlnus  americana,  1496 
Fraxinus  chinensis  (note),  307 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  763,  1496 
Fraxlnus  ornus,  763 
Fraxinus  parviflora.  763 
Fraxlnus  rotundifolia,  763 
Frazerawurzel,  1495 
Fremontia  californica  (note),  1303 
French  berries  (note),  570 
French  bole,  1418 
French  chalk,  1496 
French  digitaliu,  424 
French  mercury,  1504 
French  mixture,  1801 
French  mustard,  1124 
French  ochre,  1584 
French  rhubarb,  1062 
French  sorrel,  1634 
Frene,  1496 
FrOne  gpineux,  1346 
Fresenius  and  Babo's  arsenic  test, 
203 

Fresh  herbs,  tinctures  of.  1293 

Friar's  balsam,  1250,  17S2 

Friar's  cap,  89 

Friar's  elbow  bones,  1074 

Frledrichshall  water,  166 

Fringe  tree,  1444 

Froschlaichpflaster,  441 

Froschloffel,  1374 

Frost-weed,  1513 

Frost  wort,  1513 

Fructose,  1072 

Fructus  anisi,  145 

Fructus  anisi  vulgaris,  145 

Fructus  canariense,  1430 

Fructus  capsiel,  288 

Fructus  cardamomi.  298 

Fructus  carica?,  520 

Fructus  carvl,  301 

Fructus  cassia?  fistula?,  305 

Fructus  colocynthidis.  387 

Fructus  cubebae,  410 

Fructus  foenieuli,  568 

Fructus  juniperi,  1536 

Fructus  papaveris  immaturi.  913 

Fructus  phellandrii,  1584 

Fructus  tamarindorum,  1239 

Fructus  vanillse,  1323 

Fruit  basis  for  troches,  1298 

Fruit,  dill,  144 

Fruit  essences,  artificial,  1490 
Fruit  sugar,  1071  * 
Fruit  syrups,  1216 
Fruits  de  fenouil,  508 
Fruits  de  plaquemlnier  de  Vir- 

glnle,  1474 
Fruto  de  anls.  145 
Fruto  de  lupulo,  615 
Fruto  di  clcuta,  392 
FruttI  di  clcuta  maggiore,  392 
Fuchsine,  1389.  1497 
Fuco  carageo.  332 
Fuco  crispo,  332 
Fucus  amylaceus.  1499 
Fucus  crlspus.  332 
Fucus.  fluldextract  of.  1795 


Fucus  helminthochorton,  1499 

Fucus  vesiculeux,  1498 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  1498 

Fuel  oil,  1608 

Fuligokali,  1499 

Fuligo  ligni,  1658 

Fuller's  earth,  680 

Fulmicoton  soluble,  1030 

Fumaria,  1499 

Fumaria  officinalis,  1499 

Fumaric  acid,  1499 

Fumarine,  1499 

Fumeterre,  1499 

Fuminella,  409 

Fuming  nitric  acid,  1710 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  70 

Fumitory,  1499 

Fungus  chirurgorum,  1371 

Fungus  laricis,  1370 

Fungus  rosarnm,  1410 

Fungus  sambuci,  1080' 

Funtumia  africana  (note),  1188 

Funtumia  elastica  (note),  1188 

Furane-alcohol,  1454 

Furfurol,  5,  16,  840,  1499 

Furol,  1499 

Furze,  1686 

Fusanus  acunninatus,  878 
Fusanus  spicatus,  873 
Fusco-sclerotiuic  acid,  450 
Fused  nitrate  of  silver,  190 
Fused  silver  nitrate,  190 
Fusel  oil,  104,  108,  294,  1174, 

1381 
Fuselol,  1381 

Fusiform  jalap  (note),  678 

Fussblattwurzel,  978 

Fustic,  1374,  1499 

Fust  in,  1499 

Fyfe's  arsenic  test,  203 

G 

Gabianol,  1500 
Gaboon  ivy,  1456 
Gadberry's  mixture,  1805 
Gadinine,  1022 
Gadoeng,  1474 
(Jadolinite,  316 
Gaduine,  858 
Gadus  a?glefinus,  857 
Gadus  callarias,  856 
Gadus  carbonarius,  856 
Gadus  merluccius,  857,  1522 
Gadus  moloa,  856 
Gadus  morrhua,  856 
Gadus  pollachius,  856 
Gaertnera  vaginata,  1453 
Gaiacyl,  1500 

Galactose,  4,  5,  425,  1072,  1077 
Galam  gum,  1,  3  (note) 
Galanga,  1500 
Galanga  major,  1500 
Galanga  minor,  1500 
Galanga  officinalis,  1500 
Galangal,  1500 
Galangol,  1500 
Galban,  571 
Galbano,  571 
Galbanum,  571 

Galbanum,  compound  pill  of,  957 
Galbanum,  liquid  Persian,  571 
Galbanum  officinale,  571 
Galbanumpillenmasse,  957 
Galbanum,  solid  Persian,  571 
Galbaresinotannol,  572 
Galega,  1500 
Galega  officinalis,  1500 
Galega  tinctoria,  1528 
Galega  virginiana,  1500 
Galena,  976 

Galeopsis  tetrahlt,  1106 
Galgant,  1500 
Gallpea  cusparia,  416 
Galipea  officinalis,  416 
Galipene,  417 


Galipidine,  417 

Galipine,  417 

Galipol,  417 

Galipot,  966,  1246 

Galitannic  acid,  1500 

Galitzenstein,  1357 

Galium,  1500 

Galium  aparine,  1500 

Galium  tinctorium,  1500 

Galium  triflorum,  1500 

Galium  verum,  1500 

Gall  and  opium  ointment,  1309 

Gall  of  the  earth,  1576 

Gall  ointment,  1309 

Galla,  572 

Galla  halepensls,  572 

Galla  turcica,  572 

Galla  levantica,  572 

Galla  quercina,  572 

Galla  tinctoria,  572 

Gallacetophenone,  1029,  1500 

Gallanilide,  1500 

Gallanol,  1500 

Gallapfelsalbe,  1309 

Gallapfeltinktur,  1207 

Gallate  baslque  de  bismuth,  241 

Gallato  basico  de  bismuto,  241 

Galle  de  chene  d'Alep,  572 

Gallein,  1029 

Gallenia  trifoliata,  1109 

Gallerte,  576 

Gallic  acid,  29,  573 

Gallic  acid,  ointment  of,  30 

Gallinol,  1500 

Gallizatlon  (note),  1339 

Gallobromol,  1501 

Gallols,  1501 

Gallon,  1689 

Gallotannic  acid,  79,  573 
Galls,  572 

Galls,  aromatic  syrup  of  (note), 
574 

Galls,  bassora,  1408 
Galls,  tincture  of,  1267 
Gallus  bankiva,  1694 
Gallusgerbsaure,  79 
Gallussaure,  29 
Galvanized  iron,  1361 
Gambier,  574 
Gambir,  574 
Gambir-catechu,  574 
Gambir,  compound  tincture  of, 
1267 

Gambir  cubique,  574 
Gambir.  troches  of,  1300 
Gamboge,  271 
Gamboge,  cake,  273 
Gamboge,  Ceylon,  272 
Gamboge,  coarse,  273 
Gamboge,  lump,  273 
Gamboge,  New  Caledonian,  272 
Gamboge,  pipe,  273 
Gambogia,  271 
Gamma-abletinic  acid,  1051 
Gamma-homocbelidonine,  1082, 

1480 
Garance.  1633 
Garcinia  cambogia,  272 
Garcinla  colllna,  272 
Garcinia  elllptica,  272 
Garcinia  hanburii.  271 
Garcinia  kola,  1541 
Garcinia  mangostana.  1405.  1560 
Garcinia  morella,  271 
Garcinia  pictoria,  272 
Garden  angelica,  1385 
Garden  chamomile,  146 
Garden  endive,  1449 
Garden  mint.  777 
Garden  nightshade.  1056 
Garden  patna  opium  (note),  892 
Garden  purslane.  1618 
Garder  sage,  1080 
Garden  valerian,  1322 
Gardenia,  1501 
Gardenia  campanulata,  1501 
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Gardenia  grandiflora,  1501 

Garlic,  1375 

Garlic,  oil  of,  1375 

Garlic,  syrup  of,  1375 

Garofani,  301 

Garot's  erythrose,  1064 

Garrya  fremontii,  1501 

Garryine,  1501 

Garten-raute,  1635 

Gas  liquor,  130 

Gas  wells,  1609 

Gasometric  estimations,  1726 

Gastric  juice,  1629 

Gasu-basu,  1501,  1578 

Gut,  1437 

Gatera,  1435 

Gauchheil,  1384 

Gaude,  1629 

Gaultheria,  1501 

Gaultheria  chiogenes,  847 

Gaultheria  leucocarpa,  847 

Gaultheria,  oil  of,  846 

Gaultheria  procumbens,  64,  846, 

1321,  1501 
Gaultheria  punctata,  847 
Gaultheria,  spirit  of,  1175 
Gaultherilene,  847 
Gaultherin,  846 

Gauze,  corrosive  .sublimate  (note), 
620 

Gauze,  iodoform,  662 
Gauze,  Lister's,  930 
Gauze,  medicated   (note),  598 
Gayac,  601 
Gay-feather,  1549 
Gayuba,  1319 
Gazangabin  (note),  764 
Gazanjabin  (note),  764 
Gebrannte  magnesia,  753 
Gebrannter  alaun,  123 
Gebrannter  gyps,  262 
Gebrannter  kalialaun,  123 
Gebrannter  kalk,  266 
Gedda  gum,  3 
Ceddic  acid,  1295 
Gefillltes  schwefelantimon,  154 
Gefleckter  schierling,  392 
Gegengift  der  arsenigensaure,  505, 
506 

Gegengift  des  arseniks,  506 
Gehiirteter  hollenstein,  190 
Gehzlrah  gum,  3 
Geigenharz,  1050 
Geisraute,  ""500 
Geissospermine,  1603 
Geissopermum  laeve,  1603 
Geiste.  1163 
Gelanth,  1502 
Gelanthum,  1502 
Gelatin,  576,  1522 
Gelatin  disks,  689 
Gelatin,  glycerinated.  577 
Gelatin,  Irish  moss,  1797 
Gelatin-tannate,  1667,  1668 
Gelatin  test  solution,  1709 
Gelatina,  576 
Gelatina  alba,  576 
Gelatina  glycerinata,  577 
Gelatina  llchenis  Islandici  sac- 

charata  sicca,  1441 
Gelatina  medicata  in  lamellis,  689 
Gelatine,  576 
Gelatine  animale,  576 
Gelatinized  chloroform,  332 
Gelatinlamellen,  689 
Gelatinpliittchen,  689 
Gelatlnum,  576 
Gelatlnum  chondri,  1797 
Gelatinum  glycerinatum.  577 
Gelatlnum  glvcerlni,  577  * 
Gelatose,  576 
Gelatose  silver,  1373 
G?lbe  narcisse,  1577 
Gelbe  nlesswurz,  1459 
Gelbe  quecksilberoxydsalbe,  1314 
Gelbe  queoksilbersalbe,  1312 


Gelbe  riibe,  1431 
Gelbes  blutkraut,  642 
Gelbes  blutlaugensalz,  1001 
Gelbes  jodquecksilber,  626 
Gelbes  quecksilberoxyd,  630 
Gelbes  wachs,  307 
Gelbfrauenschuhwurzel,  419 
Gelbkraut,  1629 
Gelbwurzel,  1469 
Gelbwurzel-glycerit,  593 
Gelee  glyc6rin6e,  577 
Gelidium  cartilagineum,  1498 
Gelidium  corneum,  1498 
Gelose,  1498 
Geloslne,  1498 
Gelsemie,  577 
Gelsemic  acid,  578 
Gelsemii  radix,  577 
Gelsemine,  578 
Gelseminic  acid,  578 
Gelsemlnine,  579 
Gelsemio,  577 
Gelsemium,  577 
Gelsemium  elegans,  577 
Gelsemium,  fluidextract  of,  541 
Gelsemium  lucidum,  577 
Gelsemium  nitidum,  577 
Gelsemium  root,  577 
Gelsemium  sempervirens,  577 
Gelsemium,  tincture  of,  1268 
Gelsemiumtinktur,  1268 
Gemsblume,  195 
Gemeine  besenginster,  1103 
Gemeine  tollkirsche,  226 
Gemeiner  kiimmel,  301 
Gemeiuer  sauerdorn,  1412 
Gemeiner  terpentin,  1242 
Gemeiner  wachholder,  1536 
Genciana,  580 

General  formula  for  infusions, 
651 

Generous  wine,  1340 
Genet  a  balais,  1103 
Gengt  des  teinturier's,  1502 
Genievre,  1536 
Genista,  1502 
Genista  canarieusis,  871 
Genista  tinctoria,  1502 
Genjah,  281 
Gentian,  580 

Gentian,  American,  1495 
Gentian  and  phosphate  of  iron, 

elixir  of,  1787 
Gentian,  compound  infusion  of,  655 
Gentian,  compound  tincture  of, 

1268 

Gentian,  elixir  of,  1787 
Gentian,  extract  of,  476 
Gentian,  ferrated  elixir  of,  1787 
Gentian,  ferrophosphated  elixir  of, 
1787 

Gentian,  fluidextract  of,  541 
Gentian,  glycerinated  elixir  of, 
1787 

Gentian,  infusion  of,  stronger  com- 
pound, 1797 

Gentian  root,  580 

Gentian  with  tincture  ef  chloride 
of  iron,  elixir  of,  1787 

Geutiana,  580 

Gentiana  asclepiadea,  581 

Gentiana  catesbsei,  581 

Gentiana  centaurium,  1439 

Gentiana  chlrayta,  321 

Gentiana  elliottii  (note),  581 

Genilana  lutea,  580.  1672 

Gentiana  macrophylla,  581 

Gentiana  pannonica.  581 

Gentiana  punctata,  581 

Gentiana  purpurea.  581 

Gentiana  quinqueflora,  581 

Gentiana  qulnquefolla,  581 

Gentian®  radix,  580 

Gentlane  (racine),  580 

Gentiane  jaune,  580 

Gentianic  acid,  581 


Gentianin,  581 
Gentianose,  581,  1072 
Gentiogenin,  581 
Gentioplcrin,  581,  1495 
Gentisein,  581 
Gentlsic  acid,  1495 
Gentisin,  581 
Gentisinic  acid,  581 
Genziana,  580 

Geoffra?a  surinamensis,  1423 

Geoffrcea  inermis,  1423 

Geoform,  1508 

Geosote,  1508 

Gepulverte  holzkohle,  295 

Geranic  acid,  1606 

Geranlol,  813,  850,  871,  1587,  1606 

Geranium,  582,  1502 

Geranium,  fluidextract  of,  541 

Geranium  maculatum,  582 

Geranium  oil,  871 

Geranium  robertianum,  1502 

Geranyl  acetate,  813 

Gerba  marra,  1570 

Gerbe,  301 

Gerberstrauch,  1460 

Gerbsaure,  79 

Gerbsaures  pelletierln,  918 

Gereinigte  aloe,  111 

Gereinigte  baumwolle,  597 

Gereinigte  knochenkohle,  294 

Gereinigte  ochsengalle,  490 

Gereinigte  rindsgalle,  490 

Gereinigte  schwefelblumen,  1202 

Gereinigter  honig,  775 

Gereinigter  salmiak,  131 

Gereinigter  schwefel,  1202 

Gereinigter  sussholzsaft,  478 

Gereinigter  talk,  1238 

Gereinlgtes  erdwaehs,  914 

Gereinigtes  schwefelantimon.  153 

Gereinlgtes  terpentinol,  881 

German  benzoic  acid.  20 

German  chamomile.  772 

German  digitalin,  424 

German  lactucarium,  687 

German  soft  soap  (note),  1093 

Germander,  1672 

Germanderlein,  1672 

Germicide,  1799 

Gerofle,  301 

Gerstenmalz,  758 

Geschmolzenes  salpetersaures  sil- 

beroxyd,  190 
Gesse,  1545 

Getrocknete  nebennieren,  583 
Getrocknetes  ferrosulfat,  513 
Getrocknetes  natriumarsenat,  1128 
Getrocknetes  natriumcarbonat, 
1140 

Getrocknetes  natriumphosphat, 
1153 

Gettysburg  spring  water.  166 
Geum,  1502 
Geum  album,  1502 
Geum-bltter,  1502 
Geum  canadense,  1502 
Geum  rivale,  1502 
Geum  urbanum,  1502 
Geum  virginianum,  1502 
Gewiirzhaftes  lakritzenellxir,  433 
Gewtirzlatwerge  (note),  391 
Gewiirznelken,  301 
Gewurznelkenaufguss,  653 
Gewiirznelken-infuslon,  653 
Gewilrzpulver,  1023 
Gewiirzter  rhabarbersaft.  1232 
Gewlirztes  kreidepulver,  1024 
Gez  (note),  764 

Gezow's  corn  collodion  (note).  385 
Ghati  gum,  1510,  1510  (note) 
Ghatti  gum   (note),  4 
Gialappa,  675 
Giaourdi,  1542 
Giant  puff  ball,  1574 
Gibert's  syrup  (note).  630 
Gichtrose,  1602,  1630 
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Giftjasmin,  577 

Giftlattichsaft,  686 

Giftwende,  1691 

Giftwurzel,  1455 

Gigartina  mamillosa,  333 

Gigartina  helminthochorton,  1499 

Gilae-ka-sat,  1678 

Gilleenin,  1503 

Gilleiu,  1503 

Gillenia,  1503 

Gillenia  stipulacea,  1503 

Gillenia  trifoliata,  1503 

Gillenienwurzel,  1503 

Gillon,  1694 

Gilson's  ehrysophan,  1064 
Gin,  common,  104 
Gin,  Holland,  104 
Ginepro,  1536 

Gingembre  (gris  et  blanc),  1362 
Ginger,  1362 
Ginger,  essence  of.  1363 
Ginger,  essence  of,  soluble,  1803 
Ginger,  fluidextract  of,  567 
Ginger,  oil  of,  1303 
Ginger,  oleoresin  of,  825 
Ginger,  piperoid  of,  826 
Ginger,  preserved,  1362 
Ginger,  solution  of,  1803 
Ginger,  syrup  of,  1237 
Ginger,  tincture  of.  1291 
Ginger,  troches  of  (note),  1299 
Ginsen,  1602 
Ginseng,  1602 
Girardinia  palmata,  1688 
Girofle,  301 
Giusquiamo,  649 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  13,  1729 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  62 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  diluted, 

1781 
Glaciale,  1568 
Glacialin,  1419 

Glandes  surrenales  dessf-eut'es.  583 

Glanduloe  lupuli,  749 

Glandules  rottlerae,  1538 

Glandulae  suprarenales  siccae,  583 

Glandulae  thyroidese  siccae,  584 

Glasige  phosphorsaure,  62 

Glaskraut,  1604 

Glass  of  borax,  1133 

Glass  of  lead.  1391 

Glassy  amrad  gum  (note),  4 

Glassy  hard  cape  gum,  5 

Glauber's  salt,  1155 

Glaubersalz,  1156 

Glaucine,  1503 

Glaucium,  1503 

Glaueium  flavum,  1503 

Glaucium  glaucium,  1503 

Glaucium  luteum,  1503 

Glechoma,  1503 

Glechoma  hederacea,  1503 

Gleditschia  triacanthos,  1503 

Gleditschine,  1503 

Gliadin,  1584 

Glicerina,  586 

Glicerolado  de  almidon,  592 
Glicerolato  di  amido,  592 
Globularetin,  1504,  1621 
Globularia,  1504 
Globularia  alypum,  1111.  1504 
Globularia  arables,  1504* 
Globularia  turbith,  1111 
Globularia  vulgaris,  1504 
Globularin,  1504,  1621 
Ulolopeltis  tenax,  1498 
Glonoin,  1176 
Slonoin,  pills  of,  1808 
lonoin,  spirit  of,  1175 

iloriosa,  1504 

Jloriosa  superba,  1504 

Jlossy  Curacao  aloes,  113 

Jlouteron,  689 

)lu,  1415 

Jlueic  acid,  1075 

iluro-heptose,  1072 


Gluco-monose,  1072 

Gluco-octose,  1072 

Glucosennin,  1113 

Glueo-syringic  acid,  1632 

Glucose,  425,  766,  1071,  1628 

Glucose,  syrup  of,  1227 

Glucosides,  1071 

Glucusimide,  235 

Glue,  1504 

Glue,  liquid,  1504 

Glue,  water-proof,  1504 

Glukusin,  235 

Gluside,  234 

Glusidum,  235 

Gluten,  1492 

Gluten-peptone  sublimate,  1565 
Glutoform,  1504 
Glutoid  capsules,  1504 
Glutol,  1504 
Glybolid,  1504 
Glybrid,  1504 
Glycamyl,  592 
Glycelfieum,  1304 
Glycerata,  591 
GlyeC'rate  d'amidon,  592 
Glyct'rate  simple,  592 
Glycerats,  591 
Glycere  d'alun,  590 
Glycere  d'amidon,  592 
Glycere  de  borax,  590 
Glycere  de  boroglycfride,  592 
Glycere  d'hydrastis  du  Canada, 
593 

Glycere  de  pepsine,  590 
Glycere  de  phenol,  593 
Glycer£  des  phosphates  de  fer,  de 

quinine  et  de  strychnine,  592 
Glycere  de  sousacetate  de  plomb, 

590 

Glycere  de  tannin,  591 
Glyceres,  591 

Glyceride  of  acetic  acid,  490 
Glyceride  of  propionic  acid,  490 
Glyeerides,  809 

Glycerides  of  fatty  acids,  586 
Glycerin,  586,  809,  1729 
Glycerin,  iodized,  588 
(Jlycerin  jelly,  577 
Glycerin  of  alum,  590 
Glycerin  of  borax,  590 
Glycerin  of  boric  acid,  592 
Glycerin  of  pepsin,  590 
Glycerin  of  phenol,  593 
Glycerin  of  starch,  592 
Glycerin  of  subacetate  of  lead,  590 
Glycerin  of  tannic  acid,  591 
Glycerin  of  tannin,  591 
Glycerin  of  tragacanth,  591 
Glycerin  ointment  (note),  590 
Glycerin  suppositories,  1213 
Glycerin,  table  showing  solvent 

power  of  (note),  588 
Glycerina,  586,  588,  591 
Glycerina  con  acido  fenico.  593 
Glycerinated  elixir  of  gentian.  1787 
Glycerinated  gelatin,  577 
Glycerine,  586 
Glycerine  officinale,  586 
Glycerine  phenique,  593 
Glycerine  tannique,  591 
Glycerines,  588,  591 
Glyeerinleim,  577 
Glyeerinophosphoric  acid,  1504 
Glyeerlnophosphorsaures  eisen, 

1488 

Glycerinsalbe,  592 
Clycerinsuppositorien,  1213 
Glycerlntrinitratlosung,  1175 
<;iycerinum,  580 
Glycerlnum  acidi  borici,  592 
Glycerinum  acidi  carbolici.  593 
Glycerinum  acidi  tannici,  591 
Glycerlnum  aluminis,  590 
Glycerinum  amyli.  592 
Glycerinum  boracis,  590 
Glycerinum  pepsini,  590 


Glycerinum  plumbi  subacetatis, 
590 

Glycerinum  tragacantha?.  591 
Glycerit,  591 
Glycerita,  588,  591 
Glycerite  of  aloes  (note),  469 
Glycerite  of  anthrarobin,  1390 
Glycerite  of  bismuth,  1797 
Glycerite  of  boroglycerin,  592 
Glycerite  of  carbolic  acid,  593 
Glycerite  of  ferrous  iodide  (note), 
1490 

Glycerite  of  glyceryl  borate,  592 
Glycerite  of  guaiac,  1797 
Glycerite  of  hydrastis,  593 
Glycerite  of  pepsin,  1797 
Glycerite  of  phenol,  593 
Glycerite  of  sodium  borate,  590 
Glycerite  of  starch,  592 
Glycerite  of  tannic  acid.  591 
Glycerite  of  tar,  591  (note),  1797 
Glycerite  of  the  phosphates  of 

iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  592 
Glycerite  of  tragacanth,  1797 
Glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg,  1694 
Glycerites,  588,  591 
Glyceritum  acidi  carbolici.  593 
Glyceritum  acidi  tannici,  591 
Glyceritum  amyli,  592 
Glyceritum  bisrnuthi,  1797 
Glyceritum  boroglycerini,  592 
Glyceritum  ferri,  quinina?  et 

strychnine?  phosphatum,  592, 

1226 

Glyceritum  guaiaci,  1797 
Glyceritum  hydrastis,  593 
Glyceritum  pepsini,  1797 
Glyceritum  phenolis,  593 
Glyceritum  picis  liquidae,  591 

(note),  1797 
Glyceritum  sodii  boratis,  590 
Glyceritum  tragaeanthae,  1797 
Glyceritum  vitelli,  860  (note), 

1476,  1694 
Glycerized  collodion,  387 
Glycero-alcohol  (note),  589 
Glycerogelatina,  1797 
Glycerogelatins,  1797 
Glycerol,  586 
Glycerol  trinitrate,  1580 
Glycerolat,  591 
Glycerolata,  591 
Glycerole  d'acide  phenique,  593 
Glycerole  de  tannin,  591 
Glycerole  of  aloes  (note),  469 
Glycerole  of  nitrate  of  bismuth, 

243 

Glyceroles,  588,  591 
Glycerols,  591 

Glycerophosphates,  elixir  of,  1788 
Glycerose,  1072 
Glyceryl,  809 

Glyceryl  borate,  1419,  1782 
Glyceryl  ester  of  abietlc  acid,  1051 
Glyceryl  hydroxide,  809 
Glyceryl  myristate,  798 
Glyceryloxyhydrat,  586 
Glyceryl  trinitrate,  1176 
Glyceryl  trinitrate,  spirit  of,  1175 
Glyceryl  trlpalmitate,  809 
Glycine  hispida,  1654 
Glycocholic  acid.  490 
Glycocoll,  20,  1522 
Glycocoll-para-phenetidin-hydro- 

chloride.  1610 
Glycoformalin,  722 
Glycogen,  1072 
Glyeogenal.  1504 
Glycol,  1600 
Glycol  dinltrate,  1580 
Glycoline,  925 
Glyconin,  860  (note),  1694 
Glyconln  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil 

(note),  860 
Glycosal,  1504 

Glycosyl-dioxyclnnamic  acid,  1487 
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Glycozone,  1505 
Glycuronic  anhydride,  1528 
Glyeyrrhetin,  477,  595 
Glycyrrhiza,  593 

Glycyrrhiza  and  opium,  troches  of, 
1300 

Glycyrrhiza,  aromatic  elixir  of, 
1787 

Glycyrrhiza,  compound  mixture  of, 
783 

Glycyrrhiza,  compound  powder  of, 
1025 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata,  476,  594 
Glycyrrhiza,  elixir  of,  1787 
Glycyrrhiza,  extract  of,  47G 
Glycyrrhiza,  extract  of,  purified, 
1793 

Glycyrrhiza,  fluidextract  of,  542 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  476,  593 
Glycyrrhiza  glandulifera,  476,  593 
Glycyrrhiza  lepidota,  594 
Glycyrrhiza,  pure  extract  of,  478 
Glycyrrhiza,  syrup  of,  1815 
Glycyrrhiza?  radix,  593 
Glycyrrhizic  acid,  595 
Glycyrrhizin,  477,  594,  1365.  1536 
Glycyrrhizin,  ammoniated,  595 
Glycyrrhizine  ammoniacale,  595 
Glycyrrhizinum  ammoniatum,  595 
Glykosesirup,  1227 
Glyzina,  595 
Glyzine,  595 
Gnadenkraut,  1506 
Gnaphalium,  1505 
Gnaphalium  margarifaceum,  1505 
Gnaphalium  obtusifolium,  1505 
Gnaphalium  polycephalum,  1505 
Gnoscopine,  895 
Goa  powder,  187,  335 
Goa-pulver,  187 
Goapulversalbe,  1308 
Goanese  ipecacuanha,  1577 
Goat's  rue,  1500,  1672 
Godfrey's  cordial,  1281  (note), 
1805 

God's  cinnamon,  364 
Goemine,  333 
Goemon,  333 
Gold,  220,  1505 

Gold  and  arsenic,  solution  of  bro- 
mide of,  1799 

Gold  and  potassium  bromide, 
1506 

Gold  and  .sodium  chloride,  219 

Gold  chloride,  219,  1505 

Gold  chloride  test  solution,  1709 

Gold,  colloidal,  1505 

Gold  cyanide,  1505 

Gold  in  powder,  1505 

Gold  ink,  1529 

Gold  iodide,  1505 

Gold  litharge,  975 

Golden  drips,  1076 

Golden-rod,  1657 

Golden  seal,  642 

Golden  shower,  306 

Golden  sulphide  of  antimony,  155 

Golden  sulphur,  154 

Golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  154 

Goldruthe,  1657 

Goldschwefel,  154 

Goldthread,  1459 

Gollindrinera,  1484 

Goma  amoniaco,  126 

Goma  arablga,  1 

Gomabrea,  1506 

Goma  elastica,  428 

Goma  gutta,  271 

Goma  quino,  681 

Gombtne,  1516 

Gombo,  1516 

Gomenol,  837  (note),  1562 
_!omma  adragante,  1294 
Gomma  ammoniaco,  126 
Gomma  arablca,  1 
Gomma  del  Cordofan,  1 


Gomme  d'acajou,  1384 
Gomme  arabique  vraie,  1 
Gomme  ammoniaque,  126 
Gomme  adraganthe,  1294 
Gomme  blanche  fendillee,  6 
Gommegutte,  271 
Gomme  lacque,  1543 
Gomme  pelliculee,  6 
Gomme-resine  ammoniaque,  126 
Gomme-resine  d'euphorbe,  1484 
Gommes  bas-du-fleuve    (note),  3 
Gommes  haut-du-fleuve  (note),  3 
Gomo-resina  amoniaco,  126 
Gomo  tragacanto,  1294 
Gondang  wax  (note),  310 
Gondret's  vesicating  ammoniacal 

ointment,  173 
Gonolobus  cundurango,  1455 
Goober-nuts,  1506 
Gooseberry  essence,  1497 
Goosegrass,  1500 
Gorakhmundi,  1659 
Gorite,  1428 
Gorse,  1686 
Gossypii  cortex,  596 
Gossypii  radicis  cortex,  596 
Gossypium,  597 
Gossypium  album,  596 
Gossypium  barbadense,  596,  597 
Gossypium  depuratum,  597 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  596,  597, 

848 

Gossypium  nigrum,  596 

Gossypium  peruvianum,  596 

Gossypium  purifieatum,  597 

Gossypium  stypticum,  1797 

GStterbaum,  1372 

Gottesgnadenkraut,  1506 

Goudron,  967 

Goudron  vegfital,  967 

Gouet  a  trois  feuilles,  1399 

Goulard's  cerate,  314 

Goulard's  extract,  728 

Goulard's  lotion,  730 

Goulard's  water,  730 

Gourd,  1468 

Gourd  curare,  1697 

Gourd  towel,  1554 

Graham's  arsenic  test,  203 

Grain  oil,  104,  1174,  1381 

Grain  soap,  1088 

Grain  tin,  1677 

Grained  soap,  1088 

Graines  d'anis,  145 

Graines  de  stramoine,  1182 

Grains  de  beeuf,  1548 

Grains  de  lin,  700 

Grains  of  Paradise,  298  (note), 

299  (note) 
Graisse,  93 

Graisse  balsamique,  95 
Graisse  benzoin£e,  95 
Graisse  de  mouton,  1123 
Graisse  de  pore,  93 
Graisse  des  pieds  du  gros  b£tail, 
1590 

Graisse  minerale,  922 
Grama,  1296 
Grana  fina,  376 
Grana  molucca,  885 
Grana  moschata,  1516 
Grana  nigra,  376 
Grana  Paradisi  (note),  299 
Grana  sylvestra,  376 
Grana  tiglia,  885 
Graaada,  598 
Granati  cortex,  598 
Granatin,  599 
Granatrinde,  598 
Granatum,  598 
Granatwurzelrinde,  598 
Granatwurzelrinden-abkochung, 
422 

Grand  basilic,  1584 
Grand  bou'eage,  1614 
Grand  soleil,  1514 


Grande  cigue,  392 
Grande  joubarbe,  1645 
Grande  mauve,  1558 
Grandiflorine,  1656 
Grano  speronato,  447 
Granulated  acacia,  7 
Granulated  citrate  of  magnesia 

(note),  726 
Granulated  ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Granulated  opium,  911 
Granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  513 
Granulated  zinc  (note),  1361 
Granular  charcoal,  296 
Granza,  1633 
Grape  essence,  1497 
Grape  juice  (note),  1345 
Grape  sugar,  107,  1071 
Grapes,  1334 
Grasa  de  cerdo.  93 
Grasso  con  benzoino,  95 
Grasso  di  moutone,  1123 
Grasso  di  porco,  93 
Grasso  duro,  1123 
Grasso  suino,  93 
Grass-tree  gum,  1510 
Grasswurzel,  1296 
Grater  galanga  root,  1362 
Grateron,  1500 
Gratiola,  1506 
Gratiola  carolinensis,  1506 
Gratiola  fat,  1506 
Gratiola  officinalis,  1506 
Gratiola  virginiana,  1506 
Gratiolaretin,  1506 
Gratiole,  1506 
Gratioletin,  1506 
Gratiolin,  1506 
Gratioloic  acid,  1506 
Gratiosoletin,  1506 
Gratiosolin,  1506 
Graue  ambra,  1379 
Graue  quecksilbersalbe,  1309 
Graue  wallnussrinde,  1535 
Graumontsamen,  918 
Gravel-plant,  1478 
Gravel  root,  457 
Gravel  weed,  1368 
Gray  leech,  612 
Gray  powder,  638 
Grease,  brown,  94 
Grease,  dead  hog,  94 
Grease,  pig's  foot,  94 
Grease,  white,  94 
Grease,  yellow,  94 
Great  morel,  225 
Great  mustang  grape,  1340 
Great  wild  valerian,  1322 
Greater  cold  seeds,  1468 
Greater  periwinkle,  1691 
Greaves,  1001 

Green  coffee,  fluidextract  of,  1794 

Green  endive,  686 

Green  extract  of  belladonna,  471 

Green  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  478 

Green  galls,  573 

Green  hellebore,  1330 

Green  hellebore,  tincture  of,  1290 

Green  ink,  1529 

Green  iodide  of  mercury,  626 

Green  leech,  611 

Green  soap,  1092 

Green  soap,  tincture  of,  compound, 

1819 
Green  teas,  1670 
Green  verditer,  1690 
Green  vitriol,  511 
Green  weed,  1502 
Greengage  prune,  1019 
Greenheart,  1409 
Greenish's  cathartic  acid,  1064 
Greenockite,  1425 
Gregory's  powder,  1027 
Grenadier,  598 

Griffes  de  girofle  (note),  302 
Griffith's  mixture,  782 
Griffith's  pills,  956 
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Griffith's  zinc  white,  1355 
Griffithsche  eisenmixtur,  782 
Grindelia,  600 
Grindelia,  elixir  of,  1788 
Grindella,  fluidextract  of,  543 
Grindelia  robusta,  600 
Grindelia  squarrosa,  600 
Grindelie,  600 
Grindeline,  601 
Grocer's  syrup,  1076 
Gromwell,  1552 
Gross'  antineuralgic  pills,  1807 
Grossbliithige  cornelrinde,  1461 
Ground  holly,  319 
Ground  ivy,  1503 
Ground  laurel,  1478 
Ground  nuts,  1506 
Ground  pine,  1373,  1672 
Griine  minzessenz,  1178 
Griine  miinze,  777 
Griiner  germer,  1330 
Griinspan,  1457 
Guacamphol,  1506,  1507 
Guachamaca,  1697 
Guachamaca,  1557 
Guachamaeine,  1557,  1697 
Guaco,  1115,  1506 
Guadeloupe  jaborandi,  946 
Guadeloupe  vanilla,  1325 
Guajthol,  1507,  1674 
Guaiac,  603 

Guaiae,  ammoniated  tincture  of, 
1269 

Guaiac,  compound  tincture  of,  1818 
Guaiac,  glycerite  of,  1797 
Guaiac  mixture,  Fenner's,  1817 
Guaiac,  mixture  of,  1805 
Guaiac  resin,  603 
Guaiac,  syrup  of,  605 
Guaiac,  tincture  of,  1269 
Guaiac  yellow,  604 
Guaiacene,  605 
Guaiaci  lignum,  601 
Guaiaci  resina,  603 
Guaiacic  acid,  604 
Guaiacin,  1406 
Guaiacinic  acid,  604 
Guaiacol,  602,  605,  682 
Guaiacol-anytole,  1393 
Guaiacol  benzoate,  1411 
Guaiacol  benzyl  ether,  1507 
Guaiacol  blnlodide,  1507 
Guaiacol  bisulphonate  of  quinine, 
1507 

Guaiacol  cacodylate,  1424 

Guaiacol  carbonate,  603 

Guaiacol  cinnamate,  1508 

Guaiacol  compounds  and  deriva- 
tives, 1507 

Guaiacol  ethyl,  1508 

Guaiacol-glycerinester,  1508,  1509 

Guaiacol  iodoform,  1508 

Guaiacol  methyl  catecholate 
(note),  403 

Guaiacol  phosphate,  1508 

Guaiacol  phosphite,  1508 

Guaiacol  salol.  1508 

Guaiacol  succinate,  1508 

Guaiaeol-sulphonic  acid.  1500 

Guaiacol  valerianate,  1508 

Guaiacol  is  carbonas,  603 

Guaiaconic  acid,  604 

Guaiacum,  603 

Guaiacum  arboreum,  602 

Guaiacum  mixture.  784 

Guaiacum  officinale,  601,  603 

Guaiacum  resin,  603 

Guaiacum  resin  lozenge,  1301 

Guaiacum  sanctum,  601,  603 

Guaiacum  wood,  601 

Guaiaform,  1508 

Guaialin,  1508 

Guaiaperol,  1508 

Guaiaquin,  1507 

Gualasanol,  1508 

Gualon,  605 


Guaiperol,  1508 
Guaiquin,  1508 
Guajac-emulsion,  784 
Guajacharzpastillen,  1301 
Guajaco,  601 
Guajacolkarbonat,  603 
Guajacolo,  602 
Guajak,  603 
Guajakharz,  603 
Guajakharzmixtur,  784 
Guajakholz,  601 
Guajakol,  602 
Guajaktinktur,  1269 
Guajamar,  1508,  1509 
Guanidin,  1509 
Guanine,  1509 
Guano,  129,  1509 
Guarana,  605 
Guarana  bread,  605 
Guarana,  elixir  of,  1788 
Guarana,  fluidextract  of,  543 
Guarana  uva,  605 
Guaranina,  252 
Guaranine,  606 
Guarea,  1509 
Guarea  purgans,  1509 
Guarea  rusbyi,  1452,  1509 
Guarea  trichiloides,  1452 
Guatemala  sarsaparilla,  1095 
Guayaco,  601 
Guayacol,  602 

Guayaquil  condurango,  1455 

Guayaquil  rhatany  (note),  685 

Guayaquil  sarsaparilla,  1095 

Guaycura,  1661 

Guelder  rose,  1333 

Guerena,  1646 

Guerit-tout,  1454 

Guetah,  1511 

Gueutta-perteha,  1511 

Gugul,  1409 

Gui  de  chene,  1694 

Guibourtia  copallifera,  1456 

Guilandina,  1419 

Guilandina  bonducella,  322 

Guimauve,  118 

Guinea  grains  (note),  299 

Guinea  pepper  (note),  410 

Guirila  insect  powder,  1529 

Gujaratii  elachi,  298 

(turn  acacia,  1 

Gum  acaroides,  1700 

Gum  acroides,  20,  1056,  1700 

Gum,  atnra  whatti  (note),  4 

Gum  angico  (note),  4 

Gum  anime\  1389 

Gum,  apricot,  7 

Gum  arabic,  1 

Gum  arabic,  imitation,  333 

Gum,  artificial  (note),  143 

Gum,  Australian  (note),  4 

Gum,  barley.  7 

Gum  benjamin.  231 

Gum,  Botany  Bay,  20 

Gum,  Brazilian  (note),  4 

Gum.  British,  143 

Gum  bush,  452 

Gum,  C:.pe  (note),  4 

Guni  carana,  1431 

Gum  cebil,  1509 

Gum  cetar,  1509 

Gum,  chagual  (note),  4 

Gum,  cherry,  7 

Gum  chicle,  1405 

Gum,  East  India  amrad  (note),  4 

Gum  elemi,  1509 

Gum  gedda,  2 

Gum,  Gehzirah,  3 

Gum,  ghatti  (note),  4 

Gum,  glassy  amrad  (note),  4 

Gum,  glassy  hard  Cape,  5 

Gum,  grass-tree,  1510 

Gum  hogg,  1510 

Gum,  Indian,  1510 

Gum  juniper,  1641 

Gum  kauri,  1510 


Gum,  maguey  (note),  4 

Gum  mango,  1511 

Gum  mesquite,  1511 

Gum  mezquite,  1511 

Gum  of  the  oil-tree,  1621 

Gum,  oomra  whatti  (note),  4 

Gum,  pale  amrad  (note),  4 

Gum,  Para  (note),  4 

Gum,  peach,  7 

Gum,  plum,  7 

Gum  sassa,  1511 

Gum  savakin,  3 

Gum,  Sennari,  3 

Gum,  soft  Cape,  4  (note),  5 

Gum  sonora,  1511 

Gum  sterculia,  1511 

Gum  turic,  2 

Gum,  universal,  7 

Gum,  wattle  (note),  4 

Gum,  wood,  7 

Gumma  gotta,  271 

Gummi  Africanum,  1 

Gummi  arabicurn,  1 

Gummi  astragalorum,  1294 

Gummi  elasticum,  428 

Gummigutt,  271 

Gummi  gutta,  273 

Gummiguttpillenmasse,  954 

Gummi  Indicum,  1510 

Gummi  kino,  681 

Gummi  Iacca,  1543 

Gurnmilack,  1543 

Gummi  mimosae,  1 

Gummi  plasticum,  1511 

Gummi-resina  ammoniaeum,  126 

Gummi-resina  asafcetida,  207 

Gummi-resina  doremse,  126 

Gummi-resina  galbanum,  571 

Gummi-resina  guttse,  271 

Gummi-resina  gutti,  271 

Gummi  resina  myrrha,  799 

Gummi  rubrum  astringens  Gam- 

binense.  683 
Gummischleim,  795 
Gummisirup,  1218 
Gummi  tragacantha?,  1294 
Gun  cotton,  1030 
Gun  cotton,  soluble,  1030 
Gundelrebe,  1503 
Gundermann,  1503 
Gunjah,  281 
Gurjun  balsam,  1592 
Gurjunic  acid,  1592 
Guru  nuts,  1541 
Gutagamba,  271 
Gutta,  1512 
Gutta  gamba,  271 
Gutta-percha,  1511 
Gutta?  pectorales,  1819 
Gutte,  271 
Gutti,  271 

Gutzelt's  arsenic  test,  205 
Gutzeit's  arsenic  test,  modified, 

205,  1707 
Guvacine.  1395 
Gymnema,  1512 
Gymnema  sylvestris,  1512 
Gymnemic  acid,  1512 
Gymnocladus,  1512 
Gymnocladus  canadensis,  1512 
Gynocardia,  1588 
Gynocardia  odorata,  1588 
Gynocardia,  oil  of,  1588 
Gynocardia  prainli.  1588 
Gvnocardic  acid,  1588 
Gypsum,  262 
Gypsum,  burnt.  263 
Gypsum,  dead-burnt,  263 
Gypsum,  dried,  262 
Gyromia  virginica,  1562 

H 

Ilaba  de  Santo  Ignacio,  1523 
Haba  del  Calabar,  937 
Habaghadi,  1409 
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Habichtskraut,  1516 
Haddock,  857 
Haematoxyli  lignum,  607 
Haematoxylon,  607 
Haematoxylon  campeehianum,  607 
Haemoglobin,  1512 
Hafermehl,  1583 
Haffkine  prophylactics  (note), 
1123 

Hagenia  abyssinica,  417 
Hahnenfuss,  1628 
Hainoung.  1059 
Hair-cap  moss,  1618 
Hake,  857,  1522 

Half-normal  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  volumetric  solution, 
1720 

Half-normal  hydrochloric  acid 
volumetric  solution,  1717 

Half-normal  sulphuric  acid  volu- 
metric solution,  1725 

Half-normal  volumetric  solution, 
1716 

Halicore  australis  (note),  857 
Halicore  dugong  (note),  857 
Haller's  acid  elixir.  1805 
Hall's  dinner  pill,  1807 
Hall's  solution  of  strychnine,  1803 
Hamamelidis  cortex,  608 
Hamamelidis  folia,  609 
Hamamelis,  608,  609 
Hamamelis  bark,  608 
Hamamelis  leaveB,  609 
Hamamelis  leaves,  fluidextract  of, 
544 

Hamamelis  ointment,  1309 
Hamamelissalbe,  1309 
Hamamelis,  solution  of,  178 
Hamamelis,  tincture  of,  1269 
Hamamelistinktur,  1269 
Hamamelis  virginiana,  608,  609 
Hamameliswasser,  178 
Hamamelis  water,  178 
Hamburg  white,  971 
Hammeltalg,  1123 
Hamrft  (note),  4 
Haplopappus  baylahuen,  1394 
Hard  lead,  153 
Hard  paraffin,  914 
Hard  petrolatum,  922 
Hard  petroleum  ointment,  922 
Hard  pine,  1243 
Hard  soa.i,  1087 
Hard  water,  161 
Hard  yellowbark,  349 
Hardhack,  1660 

Hardwickla  mannli  (note),  400 

Harebur,  689 

Ilarina  de  avena,  1583 

Harmaline,  1606 

Harmine,  1606 

Iiarnkraut,  1629 

Harnstoff,  1687 

Harrodsburg  water,  166 

Harrogate  water,  166 

Harthen,  1520 

Hartriegel,  1549 

Hartshorn,  1513 

Hart's-tongue,  1645 

Harzcerat,  315 

Harzsalbe,  315 

Hasenklee,  1600 

Hashab,  1 

Hashabi  gum,  2 

Hasheesh,  281 

Hashish,  281 

Hauptpflaster,  441 

Hausenblase,  1521 

Hauslauch,  1646  * 

Hausseife,  1092 

Hauswurz,  1645 

Hay  saffron,  408 

Heal-all,  1454,  1622 

Heart's  ease,  1693 

Heavy  calcined  magnesia,  756 

Heavy  daturine,  1183 


Heavy  magnesia,  756 
Heavy  magnesium  carbonate,  750 
Heavy  magnesium  oxide,  756 
Heavy  oil  of  wine,  827 
Heavy  pine,  879 
Heavy  stone  of  Bastnas,  316 
Hebradendron  cambogioides,  272 
Hebra's  itch  ointment,  1820 
Hebra's  lead  ointment,  1308 
Hebra's  seifenspiritus,  698 
Hectograph  compositions,  1504 
Hedeoma,  849,  609 
Hedeoma,  oil  of,  849 
Hedeoma  pulegioides,  609,  849 
Hedeomol,  849 
Hedera,  1513 
Hedera  helix,  1513 
Hedera-tannic  acid,  1513 
Hederic  acid,  1513 
Hederich,  1649 
Hederine,  1513 
Hedge  garlic,  1375 
Hedge-hyssop,  1506 
Hedge  mustard,  1649 
Hedonal,  1513 
Hedwigia  balsamifera,  1672 
Hedychlum,  1513 
Hedychium  spicatum,  1513 
Heftpflaster,  436 
Helcosol,  1417 
Helecho  macho,  210 
Helenin,  1531 
Helenium,  1513 
Helenium  autumnale,  1513 
Helenium  nudirlorum,  1513 
Helenium  tenuifolium,  1513 
Helianthe,  1514 
Helianthemum,  1513 
Helianthemum  canadense,  1513 
Helianthemum  corymbosum.  1513 
Helianthemum,  fluidextract  of,  1795 
Helianthitannic  acid,  1514 
Helianthus,  1514 
Helianthus  annuus,  1514 
Helianthus  lenticularis,  1514 
Helianthus  petiolaris,  1514 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  1665 
Helicin,  1079 
Helicoidin,  1079 
Heliotropin,  965  (note),  1325 
(note) 

Heliotropin,  artificial,  815 
Hellebore,  1514 
Hellebore  blanc,  1330 
Hellebore  noir,  1514 
Hellebore,  tincture  of  green 

(American),  1290 
Helleborei'n,  1514 
Helleboresin,  1514 
Helleboretin,  1514 
Helleborln,  1514 
Helleborus,  1514 

Helleborus  fcetidus  (note),  1514 
Helleborus  niger,  1514 
Helleborus  viridis  (note),  1514 
Heller's  caustic  pencils,  191 
Helminthochorton,  1499 
Helmltol,  1515 
Helmkraut,  1106 
Helonias,  1441,  1515 
Helonias  diolca,  1441,  1515 
Helonias  lutea,  1441 
Helonias  officinalis,  1636 
Helonin,  1441 
Helvellaic  acid,  1575 
Hematln,  608 
Hematoxylin,  608 
Hematoxylin  test  solution,  1714 
Hematoxylon,  607 
Hematoxylon,  extract  of,  478 
Hemialbumose,  1603 
Hemidesmi  radix,  610 
Hemidesmic  acid,  610 
Hemidesmus  Indicus,  610,  1093 
Hemidesmus  root,  610 
Hemldesmussirup,  1227 


Hemidesmus,  syrup  of,  1227 
Hemidesmus-wurzel,  610 
Hemlngia  grahamiana,  1699 
Hemipinic  acid,  897,  899 
Hemiterpenes,  812 
Hemlock,  1429 
Hemlock  fruit,  392 
Hemlock  fruit,  tincture  of,  1LI64 
Hemlock  gum,  1429 
Hemlock,  juice  of,  1199 
Hemlock  leaves,  392 
Hemlock,  oil  of,  1429 
Hemlock  pitch,  1429 
Hemlock  plaster,  1430 
Hemlock  spruce,  1429 
Hemlock  water  parsnip,  1650 
Hemogallol,  1512 
Hemoglobin,  1512 
Hemol,  1512 
Hemp,  280 

Hemp,  black  Indian.  158 
Hemp,  Canadian,  158 
Hemp,  tincture  of,  1258 
Henbane,  649 

Henbane,  tincture  of,  1270 
Henna  plant,  1546 
Henotannic  acid,  1546 
Henry's  magnesia,  753 
Hepar  calcis,  270 
Hepar  sulphuris,  981 
Hepar  sulphuris  calcareum,  270 
Hepatic  aloes,  114 
Heptane,  812,  879,  1608 
Heptoses,  1072 
Herabol  myrrh,  799 
Heracleum,  1515 
Heracleum  gommiferum,  126 
Heracleum  lanatum,  1515 
Herb  bennet,  1322 
Herb  Christopher,  1368 
Herb  Robert,  1502 
Herba  agrimoniae,  1372 
Herba  belladonna?,  225 
Herba  Britannica,  1634 
Herba  cannabis  indicae,  280 
Herba  cardui  benedicti,  1439 
Herba  centaurii,  1439 
Herba  chamomillse  foetidae,  1464 
Herba  cicutse  majoris,  392 
Herba  cochleariae,  1452 
Herba  conii,  392 
Herba  eupatorii  perfoliate  457 
Herba  hederae  terrestris,  1503 
Herba  hyoscyami,  649 
Herba  lobelia?,  747 
Herba  marrubii,  766 
Herba  meliloti,  1562 
Herba  menthae  acuta;.  777 
Herba  menthse  Romanes,  777 
Herba  rorellse,  1475 
Herba  rutae  eaprariae,  1500 
Herba  sabinae,  1069 
Herba  scoparii,  1103 
Herba  stramonil,  1182 
Herbe  il  fifivre,  457 
Herbe  iV  Robert,  1502 
Herbe  au  scorbut,  1452 
Herbe  aux  chantres,  1649 
Herbe  de  camomile  puante,  1464 
Herbe  d'erigeron,  1479 
Herbe  d'eupatoire  perfoliee,  457 
Herbe  de  heliantheme  de  Canada, 
1513 

Herbe  de  maroute,  1464 
Herbe  de  pouliot  americaine,  609 
Herbe  de  pyrole  ombellee,  319 
Herbe  de  St.  Antoine,  1478 
Herbe  de  vergerette,  1479 
Herbe  jaune,  1629 
Herbe  parfaite,  457 
Hercules'  club,  1346,  1394 
Heritiera  littoralis,  1541 
Hermodactyli,  1515 
Hermodactyls,  1515 
Hermophenyl,  1516 
Herniaria,  1516 
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Herniaria  glabra,  1516 
Herniarine,  1516 
Heroine,  1516 

Heroine  hydrochloride,  1516 
Herzespann,  1548 
Hesperetin,  218,  835 
Hesperidin,  218,  603 
Heteromeles,  1516 
Heteromeles  arbutifolla,  1516 
Hetocresol,  1516 
Hetol.  1450.  1516 
Hetraiin,  1516 
Heuchpra,  1516 
Heuchcra  arnericana,  1516 
Heuchera  caulescens,  1516 
Heuchera  cortusa,  1516 
Heuchera  cyllndrica,  1516 
Heuchera  hispida,  1516 
Heuchera  parvifolia,  1516 
Heuchera  pubescens,  1516 
Heuchera  villosa,  1516 
Heuchera  viscida,  1516 
Heuchys  sanguinea  (note),  285 
Hevea  brasillensis,  428 
Hevea  guaianensis,  429 
Hexabioses,  1072 

Hexadecyl  alcohol,  primary,  1441 
Hexahydrobenzene,  1608 
Hexahydrodipyridyl,  1670 
Hexahydropyridine,  965 
Hexahydrotetraoxybenzoic  acid. 

355,  1625 
Hexamethylenamina,  610 
Hexamethylenamiue,  610 
Hexamethylenetetramine,  610 
Hexamethylene-tetramine.  1515, 

1516 

Hexamethylenetetramine  brometh- 

ylate,  1421 
Hexamethylenetetramine  quinate, 

1626 

Hexamethylene   tetramin-sal  icy  late, 
1639 

Hexa-methyl-para-rosaniline,  1338 

Hexatomlc  alcohols.  766 

Hexatrloses,  1072 

Hexenmehl,  750 

Hexoses,  1072 

Hexylaminp,  858 

Hibiscus,  1516 

Hibiscus  abelmosebus,  1516 

Hibiscus  esculentus,  1516 

HIcoria,  1432 

Hicorla  alba,  1432 

HIcoria  glabra,  1432 

HIcoria  laciniosa,  1432 

Hicoria  microcarpa,  1432 

HIcoria  minima.  1432 

Hicoria  olivfeformis,  1432 

Hicoria  ovata,  1432 

Hicoria  pecan,  1432 

Hickory.  1432 

Hide-powder  method  for  estimat- 
ing tannin  (note),  82 
Hidrastis  del  Canada,  642 
Hldrato  de  cloral.  322 
HIdrato  ferrico  geiatinoso,  505 
Hidrato  ferrico  magnesico,  506 
HIdrato  potasico,  1002 
HIdrato  Bodico,  1145 
Hiel  de  toro,  489  , 
HIel  de  toro  preparada.  490 
Hiera  picra.  1809 
Hieraclum,  1516 
Hieraoiunr  venosum,  1516 
Hierro.  514 

Hierro  reducido  por  el  hidrogeno, 
518 

High  bush  blackberry,  1068 
High  bush  cranberry,  1333 
High  mallow,  1558 
Higos,  520 

Hill  chirata  fnote),  321 
Hllo  de  hierro,  514 
Hilteet,  207 

Himalaya  rhubarb  (note),  1062 


Hing,  207 
Hingra,  208 
Hinojo,  568 
HIpofosflto  calcico,  259 
Hipofosfito  sodico,  1146 
Hlposulfito  sodico,  1158 
Hippo.  1398 

Hlppomane  maneinella,  1560 
Hippurlc  acid.  128,  1517 
Hip-tree,  1632 
Hirtentaschlein,  1430 
Hirudine,  613 
Hirudines.  611 
Hirudo,  611 
Hirudo  australls,  612 
Hirudo  decora,  612 
Hirudo  medicinalis,  612 
Hirudo  quinqnestriata,  612 
nirundinaire,  1691 
Hlrundo  esculenta,  1498 
Histogenal,  1517 
Hive  syrup,  1234 
Hive  syrup,  Coxe's,  1235 
Hoang-nan,  1517 
Hoarbound.  766 
Hoary  pea,  1672 
Hoffmann's  anodyne.  1164 
Hoffmannsche  tropfen,  1163 
Hog.  93,  911,  919 
Hog  gum,  1408,  1510,  1630 
Hog's  lard,  93 
Ho1a  de  belladona.  225 
Hoja  de  digital.  423_ 
Hoja  de  eucalipto.  154 
Hoja  de  jaborandi,  946 
Hoja  de  laurel-cerezo,  690 
Hoja  de  stramouio,  II 82 
Holarrhena  africana,  1699 
Holigarna,  1517 
Uoligarna  longifolla,  1517 
Holigold,  263 
Holland  gin.  104 
Hollunder,  1080 
Holly,  1524 
Hollyhock,  119 
Holly-leaf  barberry,  236 
Holocaine,  1517 

Holocaine  hydrochloride.  1517 
Holunder  bliitben  wasser,  183 
Holzather,  1570 
Holzgeist,  1568 
Holzkohle,  295 

Homatropinae  hydrobromidum, 
614 

Homatropine,  discs  of,  689 
Homatropiue  hydrobroraate,  614 
Homatropine  hydrobroinide,  614 
Homatropinpliittchen,  689 
Homatropinum  bydrobromicum, 
614 

Homberg's  pyrophorus,  121 
Hombrecillo,  615 
Homocinchonlclne.  352 
Homocinchonidine,  352 
Homocinchonine,  352 
Homo-cocamine,  370 
Homocresol  (note),  403 
Homoparacopaibic  acid,  400 
Homopterocarpin,  1084 
Homoquinlne,  349  (note).  352 
Homosalicylic  acid.  1467 
Honduras  bark,  1432 
Honduras  sarsaparilla.  1093 
Honey,  773 

Honey  of  borate  of  sodium,  774 
Honey  of  borax,  774 
Honey  of  rose,  776 
Honey,  poisonous.  1385 
Honey  soap,  1587 
Honeysuckle,  1554 
Honey  sugar,  774 
Honey-water,  1372 
Honig,  773 
Honlg  thee.  1670 
Honthln,  1517 
Hoochinoo,  1517 


Hooded  willow  herb,  1106 
Hoodwort,  1106 
Hoolakins,  1587 

Hooper's  female  pills  (note),  953 
Hop.  615 

Hope's  mixture,  1804 
Hopfen,  615 
Hopfenaufguss,  655 
Hopfenbaum,  1622 
Hopfenbittersaure,  617 
Hopfenmehl,  749 
Hopfentinktur,  1276 
Hop-red,  617 
Hops,  615 

Hops,  elixir  of,  1788 

Hops,  fluidextract  of,  1795 

Hops,  infusion  of.  617,  655 

Hops,  tincture  of,  1276 

Hop-tree.  1622 

Hordeum,  1517 

Hordeum  decorticalum,  1518 

Hordeum  distichon,  758,  1517 

Hordeum  vulgare,  1517 

Horebound,  766 

Hornmohn,  1503 

Horse  aloes,  114 

Horse-balm,  1454 

Horse  brimstone,  1204 

Horse  gentian,  1084 

Horse  gowan,  772 

Horse-nettle,  1655 

Horse  nutmeg,  798 

Horse  chestnut,  1035  (note),  1370 

Ilorsemint,  1571 

Horse  radish,  compound  spirit  of, 
1172 

Horse-radish,  compound  syrup  of 

(note),  195 
Horse-radish,  iodized  syrup  of 

(note),  195 
Horseradish  root,  194 
Horseradish-tree,  1572,  1586 
Horsetail,  1478 
Horseweed,  1454,  1479 
Hot  drops,  1818 
Hot  bath,  167 
Hotai  resin,  1409 
Iloublon,  615 
Houlle,  1605 
Hound's  berry,  1656 
Hound's-tongue,  1470 
Houttuynia,  1518 
Ilouttuynia  californica,  1518 
Houx,  1524 

Howard's  hydrosubllmate  of  mer- 
cury, 623 
Huamanripa,  1518 
Huanuco  bark,  348 
Huanuco  coca,  368 
Huesos,  1418 

Huesos  6  codos  de  fralle,  1674 

Huflattig,  1685 

Huile  camphr£e,  696 

Huile  d'amande  douce,  831 

Huile  d'amandes,  831 

Huile  de  cade,  836 

Huile  de  cantharides  t£r£ben- 

thinee,  711 
Huile  de  ee"drat,  851 
Huile  de  croton  tlglium,  884 
Huile  d'ether,  827 
Huile  de  foie  de  morue,  856 
Huile  de  grain,  1381 
Huile  de  graines  de  tilly,  884 
Hulie  de  graisse,  826 
Huile  de  morue,  856 
Huile  d'olive,  861 
Huile  (beurre)  de  palme,  1591 
Huile  de  parafflne,  925 
Huile  des  pleds  du  gros  betall, 

1590 

Huile  de  ricin,  866 
Huile  de  rorqual  rostre\  1587 
Huile  de  semence  de  Un,  852 
Huile  de  semences  de  cotonnier, 
848 
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Huile  de  vin  p£sante,  827 
Huile  de  vitriol,  68 
Huile  mineral,  1607 
Huile  phosphorfie,  864 
Huile  volatile  d'amande  amere, 
829 

Huile  volatile  d'aneth,  833 
Huile  volatile  d'anis  vert,  833 
Huile  volatile  d'ans6rine  vermi- 
fuge, 841 
Huile  volatile  de  cajeput,  836 
Huile  volatile  de  cannelle,  841 
Huile  volatile  de  carvi,  838 
Huile  volatile  de  citron,  851 
Huile  volatile  de  cub£be,  844 
Huile  volatile  de  eucalyptus,  845 
Huile  volatile  de  fenouil,  846 
Huile  volatile  de  geniSvre,  849 
Huile  volatile  de  girofle,  839 
Huile  volatile  de  goudron,  865 
Huile  volatile  de  lavande  officinale, 
850 

Huile  volatile  de  menthe  poivrfie, 
853 

Huile  volatile  de  menthe  verte,  856 
Huile  volatile  de  moutarde,  876 
Huile  volatile  de  muscade,  861 
Huile  volatile  d'orange,  834 
Huile  volatile  de  piment  de  la 

Jamaique,  865 
Huile  volatile  de  romarin,  872 
Huile  volatile  de  rose  pfile,  870 
Huile  volatile  de  sabine,  873 
Huile  volatile  de  santal,  873 
Huile  volatile  de  sassafras,  875 
Huile  volatile  de  terebenthine,  877 
Huile  volatile  de  thym,  883 
Huile  volatile  de  wintergreen,  846 
Huile  volatile  fitheree,  827 
Huiles  distillees,  811 
Huiles  essentielles,  811 
Huiles  fixes,  806 
Huiles  graisses,  806 
Huiles  volatiles,  811 
Huldie,  1469 
Hulled  barley,  1518 
Humanized  milk,  1798 
Humanizing  milk  powder,  1810 
Humin,  459 
Humulene,  617 
Humulus,  615 
Humulus,  elixir  of,  1788 
Humulus  It  pulus,  615,  749 
Hundredth-normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide volumetric  solution,  1720 
Hundredth-normal  volumetric  solu- 
tion, 1716 
Hunds-kamille,  1464 
Hunds-kamillenkraut,  1464 
Hundszunge,  1470 
Hungarian  balsam,  1406 
Hungarian  daisy,  1530 
Hungarian  fustic,  1499 
Hungerkorn,  447 
Hunkel's  rheum  acid,  1064 
Hunkel's  tanoid,  1064 
Huntsman's  cup,  1644 
Hunyiidi  Janos  water,  166 
Hura,  1518 

Hura  brasiliensis,  1518 

Hura  crepitans,  1518 

Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  1262 

Hyacinthus  comosus,  1573 

Hysenanche  capense,  1682 

Hyaenanche  globosa,  1682 

Hyananchin,  1682 

Hydnocarpus  heterophyllus,  1588 

Hydracetin,  1368,  1519 

Hydracrylic  acid,  46  * 

Hydrangea,  1519 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  1519 

Hydrangea,  fluidextract  of,  1795 

Hydrangin,  1519 

Hydrargyri  acetas,  1567. 

Hydrargyri  albuminas,  1564 

Hydrargyri  amidopropionas,  1373 


Hydrargyri  amidosuccinamas,  1564 
Hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridum, 
637 

Hydrargyri  benzoas,  1564 
Hydrargyri  bichloridum,  617 
Hydrargyri  bijodatum,  626 
Hydrargyri  bromidum,  1567 
Hydrargyri  cacodylas,  1424 
Hydrargyri  carbolas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  ehloridi  carbamidum, 
1564 

Hydrargyri  chloridum,  623 
Hydrargyri  chloridum  corrosivum, 
617 

Hydrargyri  chloridum  mite,  622 
Hydrargyri  cyanidum,  1564 
Hydrargyri  cyanuretum,  1564 
Hydrargyri  et  zinci  cyanidum, 
1564 

Hydrargyri  formamidum,  1565 
Hydrargyri  gallas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  iodidum,  626 
Hydrargyri  iodidum  flavum,  626 
Hydrargyri  iodidum  rubrum,  628 
Hydrargyri  iodidum  viride,  626 
Hydrargyri  iodotannas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  lacticum,  1565 
Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum,  631 
Hydrargyri  oleas,  822 
Hydrargyri  oxidum  flavum,  630 
Hydrargyri  oxidum  nigrum,  633 
Hydrargyri  oxidum  rubrum,  631 
Hydrargyri  oxycyanidum,  1565 
Hydrargyri  peptonas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  perchloridum,  617 
Hydrargyri  praecipitatum  album, 
637 

Hydrargyri  proto-ioduretum,  626 
Hydrargyri  pyroboras,  1565 
Hydrargyri  salicylas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  sozoiodolas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  subchloridum,  623 
Hydrargyri  subsulphas,  1565 
Hydrargyri  subsulphas  flavus,  1565 
Hydrargyri  succinimidum,  1566 
Hydrargyri  sulphas,  1566 
Hydrargyri  sulphas  cethylenedia- 

minata,  1663 
Hydrargyri  sulphas  flava,  1565 
Hydrargyri  sulphidum  nigrum, 

1567 

Hydrargyri  sulphidum  rubrum, 
1566 

Hydrargyri  sulphocyanas,  1567 
Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum, 
1566 

Hydrargyri  tannas,  1567 
Hydrargyri  thymolacetas,  1567 
Hydrargyri  thymoias,  1567 
Hydrargyri  thymolnitras,  1567 
Hydrargyrol,  1519,  1567 
Hydrargyrum,  6S3 
Hydrargyrum  amidato-bichloratum, 
637 

Hydrargyrum  amidopropionicum, 
1373 

Hydrargyrum  ammoniato-muri- 

aticum,  637 
Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum,  637 
Hydrargyrum  bichloratum,  617 
Hydrargyrum  bichloratum  carba- 

midatum  solutum,  1564 
Hydrargyrum  bijodatum,  628 
Hydrargyrum  borussicum,  1564 
Hydrargyrum  chloratum,  623 
Hydrargyrum  colloidale,  1521 
Hydrargyrum  corrosivum  subli- 

matum,  617 
Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  638 
Hydrargyrum  cyanatum,  1564 
Hydrargyrum  formamidatum  solu- 
tum, 1565 
Hydrargyrum  iodatum  flavum, 
626 

Hydrargyrum  iodatum  rubrum, 
628 


Hydrargyrum-lithium  iodatum, 
1552 

Hydrargyrum  muriaticum,  623 
Hydrargyrum  muriaticum  corrosi- 
vum, 617 
Hydrargyrum  oleicum,  822 
Hydrargyrum  oxidatum  flavum, 
630 

Hydrargyrum  oxidatum  praecipita- 
tum, 630 

Hydrargyrum  oxydatum,  631 

Hydrargyrum  oxydatum  via  hu- 
mida  paratum,  630 

Hydrargyrum  praecipitatum  album, 
637 

Hydrargyrum  praecipitatum  per  se 

(note),  632 
Hydrargyrum  sulphuratum  rub- 
rum, 1566 
Hydrargyrum  sozojodolicum,  1565 
Hydrargyrum  sulphuricum,  1566 
Hydrargyrum  tannicum  oxydu- 

latum,  1567 
Hydrargyrum  vivum,  633 
Hydras  ferricus,  505 
Hydrastin,  640,  643,  645 
Hydrastina,  640 
Hydrastine,  640,  642 
Hydrastine  methylamine,  644 
Hydrastinic  acid  (note),  644 
Hydrastininae  hydrochloras,  641 
Hydrastininae  hydrochloridum, 
641 

Hydrastinine  hydrochlorate,  641 
Hydrastinine  hydrochloride,  641 
Hydrastininhydrochlorid,  641 
Hydrastininum  hydrochloridum, 
641 

Hydrastis,  640,  642 
Hydrastis,  assay  of,  644 
Hydrastis  canadensis,  642,  1116 
Hydrastis,  colorless  (note),  644 
Hydrastis,  fluid  (note),  644 
Hydrastis,  fluidextract  of,  544 
Hydrastis-fluidextrakt,  544 
Hydrastis,  glycerite  of,  593 
Hydrastis  jezoensis,  642 
Hydrastis,  liquid  (note),  644 
Hydrastis  rhizoma,  642 
Hydrastis  rhizome,  642 
Hydrastis,  tincture  of,  1270 
Hydrastistinktur,  1270 
Hydrate  de  chloral,  322 
Hydrate  de  chloral  butylique,  251 
Hydrate  de  l'alumine,  123 
Hydrate  de  peroxyde  de  fer  gela- 

tineux,  505 
Hydrate  de  phenyle,  925 
Hydrate  de  terpilene,  1249 
Hydrate  of  amyl,  1381 
Hydrate  of  ethylen,  97 
Hydrate  of  lime,  259 
Hydrate  of  methylene,  1570 
Hydrate  of  potassa,  1002 
Hydrate  of  soda,  1145 
Hydrated  alumina,  123 
Hydrated  chloral,  322 
Hydrated  magnesium  silicate,  1556 
Hydrated  oxide  of  amyl,  1381 
Hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth,  1782 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  505 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  with  mag- 
nesia, 506 
Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  505 
Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  505 
Hydrazin,  1472 
Hydric  ether,  97 
Hydriodate  of  potassa,  1006 
Hydriodic  acid,  665 
Hydriodic  acid,  diluted,  30 
Hydriodic  acid,  syrup  of,  1218 
Hydriodic  ether,  1481 
Hydroanemonin,  1623 
Hydroberberine  (note),  644 
Hydrobromate  of  hyoscine,  645 
Hydrobromic  acid,  diluted,  32 
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Hydrobromic  acid  solutions,  table 

of  specific  gravities,  34 
Hydrobromic  ether,  1480 
Hydrobromide  of  aconitine,  88 
Ilydrobromide  of  isaconitine,  88 
Hydrobromide  of  quinine,  1041 
Hydrocarbonate  de  zinc,  1350 
Hydrocarbons,  292 
Hydrocarotin,  1431 
Hydrochinone,  1520 
Hydrochloras  morpbicus,  790 
Hydrochlorate  d'ainnioniaque,  131 
Hydrochlorate  de  cbaux,  258 
Hydrochlorate  de  soude,  1142 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  131 
Hydrochlorate  of  apomorphine, 

159 

Hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  374 
Hydrochlorate  of  lime,  258 
Hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  1195 
Hydrochloric  acid,  34,  1729 
Hydrochloric  acid,  commercial,  37 
Hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  38, 
1729 

Hydrochloric  acid,  gaseous.  1730 
Hydrochloric  acid,  half-normal 

V.S.,  1717 
Hydrochloric  acid,  liquid,  38 
Hydrochloric  acid,  normal  V.S., 

1717 

Hydrochloric  acid,  pure  for  tests, 
1709 

Hydrochloric  acid,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  36 
Hydrochloric  ether,  102 
Hydrochloric  solution  of  arsenic, 

701 

Hydrochloride  of  benzoyl  ethyl- 
methyl-aminopropanol,  1 061 

Hydrochloride  of  diethylglycocoll- 
p-amid-o-oxy benzoic  methylester, 
1579 

Hydrochloride  of  quinine,  1042 
Hydrochloride  of  quinine,  acid, 
1043 

Hydrochloride,  strychnine,  1195 
Hydrochlorophosphates,  compound 

syrup  of,  1815 
Hydrocinehonidine,  352 
Hydrocincbonine,  352,  363 
Hydrocollidine,  1622 
Hydrocotarnina,  895 
Hydrocotarnine,  895,  898 
Hydrocotin,  1463 
Hydrocotyle,  1519 
Hydrocotyle  asiatica,  1519 
Hydrocotyle  repanda,  1519 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  1020 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  assay,  41 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  assay  for,  in  oil 

of  bitter  almond,  831 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted,  39 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  Sheele*s,  42 
Hydrocyanic  ether,  1481 
Hydro-elaterin,  433 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  1002 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  1493,  1519 
Hydrogen  acetate,  13 
Hydrogen  borate,  22 
Hydrogen  bromide,  32 
Hydrogen  chloride,  34 
Hydrogen  citrate,  25  , 
Hydrogen  cyanide,  39 
Hydrogen  di-ammonium  phosphate, 

135 

Hydrogen  dioxide  solution,  assay 
of,  179 

Hydrogen  dioxide,  solution  of,  178 
Hydrogen  lactate,  46 
Hydrogen  nitrate,  49 
Hydrogen  oleate.  56 
Hydrogen  orthophosphate,  58 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  solution  of, 
178 

Hydrogen  selenlde,  1519 
Hydrogen  sulphate,  68 


Hydrogen  sulphide,  1519,  1709, 
1730 

Hydrogen  sulphide  test  solution, 
1709 

Hydrogen  sulphite,  77 
Hydrogen  telluride,  1519 
Hydrolat  de  fleurs  d'oranger,  174 
Hydrolats,  184 
Hydromeconic  acid,  902 
Hydronal,  1520 
Hydroquebrachine,  1402 
Hydroquinicine,  352 
Hydroquinidine,  352 
Hydroquinine,  352 
Ilydroquinone,  1056,  1320,  1321 

(note),  1465,  1520,  1622 
Hydrosparteine,  1104 
Ilydrosublimate  of  mercury,  623 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  1206,  1519 
Hydrosulphurous  acid,  1159 
Ilydroterpenes,  812 
Hydrothymoquinone,  1571 
Hydrous  butyl  chloral,  251 
Hydrous  chloral,  322 
Hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  505 
Hydrous  wool-fat,  96 
Hydroxide,  sodium,  1145 
Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride, 

1520 

Hydroxy-santonin,  1085 
Hydrozone,  1520 
Hygrine,  370 
Hygrophila,  1520 
Hygrophila,  decoction  of,  1520 
Hygrophila  spinosa,  1403.  1520 
Hymensea  courbaril,  4  (note),  1389 
Hymena;a  mozambicensis.  1456 
Hymensea  verucosa,  1456 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  490 
Hyoscinae  hydrobromas,  645 
Hyoscinse  hvdrobromidum,  645, 
1106 

Hvoscine,  227,  645,  648,  650,  1105, 
1183 

Hyoscine  hydriodide,  648 
Hyoscine  hydrobromate,  645 
Hvoscine  hydrobromide,  645.,  648, 
1106 

Hyoscinhydrobromid,  645 
Hyoscinic  acid,  648 
Hyoscinum  hydrobromicum,  645 
Hyoscyami  folia,  649 
Hyoscyamia.  647 
Hyoscyaminn?  hydrobromas,  647 
Hyoscyamina?  hydrobromidum,  647 
Hyoscvamince  sulphas,  647 
Hyoscyamine,  227,  647,  650,  1183, 
1390 

Hyoscyamine  hydrobromate,  647 
Hyoscyamine  hydrobromide,  647 
Hyoscyamine  sulphate,  647 
Hyoscyamlnhydrobromid,  647 
Hyoscyaminsulfat,  647 
Hyoscyami num  hydrobromicum, 
'647~ 

Hyoscyaminum  sulfuricum,  647 
Hyoscyainus,  645,  649 
Hyoscyamus  albus,  649 
Hyoscyamus,  assay  of,  650 
Hyoscyamus,  extract  of,  478 
Hyoscyamus,  fluidextract  of,  545 
Hyoscyamus,  juice  of,  1199 
Hyoscyamus  leaves,  645 
Hyoscyamus  muticus,  649 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  227,  645,  647, 
649 

Hyoscyamus,  oil  of.  compound,  1806 
Hyoscyamus,  tincture  of,  1270 
nyoscypicrin,  650 
Hyotaurocholic  acid,  490 
Hypaphorine,  1480 
Hypaphorus  subumbrans,  1479 
Hyperanthera  morlnga,  1585 
Hyperchlorate  of  potassium,  1620 
Hypericum.  1520 
Hypericum  perfoliatum,  1520 


Hypericum  red.  1521 
Hypermanganas  kalicus,  1013 
Ilypermanganas  potassicus,  1013 
Hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa,  993 
Hypervanadic  acid,  1690 
Hypnal,  1521 
Hypnone,  1367,  1521 
Hypnopyrin,  1521 
Hypochlorite  of  calcium,  267 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  267 
Hypochlorito  calcico  clorurado, 
267 

Hypodermic  injection  of  apomor- 
phine, 658 

Hvpodermic  Injection  of  cocaine, 
658 

Hypodermic  injection  of  ergot, 
658 

Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin. 
658 

Hypodermic  injection  of  morphine, 
658 

Hypodermic  injections,  659 
Hypodermic  solution  of  digitoxin 

(note),  428 
Hypodermic  solution  of  morphine, 

1801 

Hypodermic  tablets,  659 
Hypogseic  acid,  1506,  1588 
Hyponitric  acid,  53 
Hypophosphis  calcicus,  259 
Hypophosphis  ferricus,  507 
Hypophosphis  kalicus,  1004 
Hypophosphis  potassicus,  1004 
Hypophosphis  sodicus,  1146 
Hypopbosphite  de  chaux,  259 
Hypophosphite  de  fer,  507 
Hypopbosphite  de  manganese, 
761 

Hypophosphite  de  potasse,  1004 
Hypophosphite  de  soude,  1146 
Hypophosphite  manganeux,  761 
Hypophosphite  of  iron,  507,  1793 
Hypophosphite  of  iron,  elixir  of, 
1786 

Hypophosphite  of  iron,  solution  of, 
1800 

Hypophosphite  of  lime,  259 
Hypophosphite  of  lime  and  soda, 

syrup  of.  1813 
Hvpophosphite  of  lime,  svrup  of. 

1813 

Hypophosphite  of  soda,  1146 
Hypophosphites  and  calisaya.  elixir 

of,  1785 
Hypophosphites  and  cinchona, 

elixir  of,  1785 
Hypophosphites,  compound  svrup 

of,  1227 
Hypophosphites,  elixir  of,  1788 
Hypophosphites,  solution  of,  1800 
Hypophosphites,  solution  of,  com- 
pound, 1800 
Hypophosphites,  syrup  of,  1227 
Hypophosphites  with  iron,  elixir 

of,  1788 
Hypophosphitsirup.  1227 
Hvpophosphorous  acid,  45,  935, 
1781 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  diluted,  45 
Hypophosphorous  oxide,  935 
Hypopicrotoxic  acid,  943 
Hyposulphis  sodicus.  1158 
Hyposulphite  de  soude,  1158 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  1158 
Hyposulphites,  1664 
Hyposulpburous  acid.  1158,  1206 
Hypovanadic  acid,  1690 
Hyraceum,  1521 
Hyrax  capensis,  1521 
Hyrgol,  1521 
Hysope.  1521 
Hyssop,  1521 
Hyssopus,  1521 
Hyssopus  officinalis,  1521 
Hysterionlca  baylahuen,  1394 
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Iberis,  1521 
Iberia  amara,  1521 
Iboga,  1521 
Ibogaine,  1521 
Icaya,  1373 
Iceland  lichen,  1440 
Iceland  moss,  1440 
Iceland  moss,  decoction  of,  1441 
Iceplant,  1568 
Ichthalbin,  1523 
Ichthargan,  1648 
Ichthoform,  1521 
Iehthyoeolla,  1521 
Ichthyocolle,  1521 
Ichthyodin,  1534 
Ichthyol,  1522 
Ichthyol  albuminate,  1523 
Ichthyol-borax-casein  varnish, 
1650 

Ichthyol  paste,  Unna's,  1806 

Ichthyol-sulphonlc  acid,  1383,  1522 

Icica  heptaphylla.  1509 

Icica  icleariba,  1509 

Ictodes  fcetidus,  1474 

Idaneum  boehmiannm,  1398 

Idraste,  642 

Idrato  di  calcio,  259 

Idrialin,  1378 

Idroearbonato  di  magnesio,  750 

If  commun,  1609 

Igasuric  acid,  803 

Igasurine,  803 

Igazol,  1523 

Ignatia,  1523 

Ignatla,  abstract  of,  1524 

Ignatia  amara,  1523 

Ignatia,  tincture  of,  1524 

Ignatiusbohne,  1523 

Ignazbohnen,  1523 

Ikaga,  1373 

Ilag-ilag  de  china,  1399 
Ilex,  1524 

Ilex  aquifollum.  1414,  1417.  1524 

Ilex  cassine,  1525 

Ilex  mate,  1524 

Ilex  opaca,  1524 

Ilex  paraguayensis,  1524 

Ilex  verticillata,  1621 

Ilex  vomitoria,  1525 

Ilexanthin,  1524 

Ilicic  acid,  1524 

Ilicin,  1524 

Ilixanthin,  1417 

Illicium,  1525 

Illiclum  anisatum,  1525 

Illicium  floridanum,  1525 

Illicium  parviflorum,  1525 

Illicium  religiosum,  1525 

Illicium  verum,  146,  833,  1525 

Illurinic  acid,  399 

Immerschon,  1505 

Immortelle,  1505 

Immunity  unit  for  diphtheria  an- 
titoxin, 1118 

Impatiens,  1520 

Impatiens  aurea,  1526 

Impatiens  balsamlna,  1526 

Impatiens  biflora,  1526 

Impatiens  fulva,  1526 

Impatiens  noli-me-tangere,  1526 

Impatiens  noli-tangere,  1526 

Impatiens  pallida,  1526 

Imperatoire,  1526 

Imperatoria,  1526 

Imperatoria  ostruthium,  91,  1526 

Imperatorin,  1526 

Imperial,  987 

Imperial  measure,  1744 

Impure  carbonate  of  potassium, 
991 

Impure  potassa,  991 
Impure  subacetate  of  copper.  1457 
Inactive  tartaric  acid.  85 
InaMne,  1190 


Incassa  poison,  1526 
Indelible  ink,  1527 
Indelible  red  ink,  1521' 
India  bdellium,  1409 
India  gum,  3 
India  myrrha,  800 
India  opium  (note),  892 
India  rhubarb,  1001 
India  root,  1500 
India-rubber,  428 
India-rubber  plant,  429 
India-rubber,  solution  of,  708 
India  senna,  1112 
India  wax  (note),  307 
Indian  aconite  root,  90 
Indian  arrow-wood,  456 
Indian  berries,  1451 
Indian  cannabis,  280 
Indian  cannabis,  extract  of,  471 
Indian  cannabis,  fluidextract  of, 
530 

Indian  cannabis,  tincture  of,  1258 
Indian  cedar,  1537 
Indian  chirata  (note),  321 
Indian  churrus,  282 
Indian  cucumber,  1562 
Indian  dye,  642 
Indian  gamboge,  271 
Indian-grass,  oil  of,  1538 
Indian  gum,  1510 
Indian  gum,  mucilage  of,  1510 
Indian  gum  nuts,  1662 
Indian  hemp,  280,  1258 
Indian  hemp,  black,  158 
Indian  hemp,  tincture  of,  1258 
Indian  ipecac,  672 
Indian  kino,  681 
Indian  mulberry,  1572 
Indian  nard,  1577 
Indian  oil  of  verbena,  1589 
Indian  orange  peel,  216 
Indian  pennywort,  1519 
Indian  physic,  1503 
Indian  pink,  1161 
Indian  podophyllum  resin,  1528 
Indian  podophyllum  rhizome,  1527 
Indian  podophyllum,  tincture  of. 
1528 

Indian  poke,  1330 

Indian  red,  1528,  1584 

Indian  sage,  457 

Indian  sarsaparilla,  610 

Indian  soap  root.  1643 

Indian  squill,  1687 

Indian  tobacco,  747 

Indian  turmeric,  642 

Indian  turnip,  1399 

Indian  valerian,  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of,  1528 

Indian  valerian  rhizome.  1528 

Indian  yellow.  1528 

Indican,  1528,  1529 

Indicators  of  the  termination  of 
reactions  In  volumetric  estima- 
tions, 1739 

Indicum,  1528 

Indigo,  1528,  1730 

Indigo  blue.  1529 

Indlgo-carmiue,  1528 

Indigo  sauvage,  1406 

Indigo  test  solution.  1709 

Indigofera  tinctoria,  1528 

Indigotine,  1529 

Indische  feige,  1595 

Indiseher  balsam,  220 

Indlscher  hanf,  280 

Indiseher  hanfextrakt,  471 

Indischhanftinktur,  1258 

Indol,  1192 

Indoxyl,  1529 

Indoxvlsulphonlc  acid,  1529 
Inge,  1188 

Inferior  Bourbon  vanilla,  1325 
Inflatin,  748 
Infusa,  650 
Infused  oils,  1806 


Infusi,  650 

Infusion  de  Colombo,  653 
Infusion  de  cuasia  amarga,  656 
Infusion  de  digital,  654 
Infusion  de  ruibarbo,  656 
Infusion  of  alstonia,  1376 
Infusion  of  andrographis.  1385 
Infusion  of  angustura,  654 
Infusion  of  azadirachta,  1404 
Infusion  of  bearberry,  658 
Infusion  of  broom,  657 
Infusion  of  buchu,  653 
Infusion  of  calisaya  bark,  653 
Infusion  of  calumba,  653 
Infusion  of  cascarilla,  653 
Infusion  of  catechu  (note),  652 
Infusion  of  chlretta,  653 
Infusion  of  cinchona   (note),  654 
Infusion  of  cinchona,  acid,  653 
Infusion  of  cloves,  653 
Infusion  of  columbo,  653 
Infusion  of  coscinium,  1463 
Infusion  of  cusparia,  654 
Infusion  of  digitalis,  654 
Infusion  of  ergot,  655 
Infusion  of  foxglove,  654 
Infusion  of  gentian,  compound, 
655 

Infusion  of  gentian,  stronger  com- 
pound, 1797 
Infusion  of  hops,  617,  655 
Infusion  of  jaborandi    (note),  652 
Infusion  of  kousso  (note),  652 
Infusion  of  kramerla,  655 
Infusion  of  linseed  (note),  652 
Infusion  of  matico  (note),  652 
Infusion  of  orange  peel,  652 
Infusion  of  quassia,  656 
Infusion  of  rhatany,  655 
Infusion  of  rhubarb,  656 
Infusion  of  rose,  compound,  1797 
Infusion  of  roses,  acid,  656 
Infusion  of  senega,  657 
Infusion  of  senna,  657 
Infusion  of  senna,   compound,  657 
Infusion  of  serpentary.  658 
Infusion  of  tinospora,  1678 
Infusion  of  toddalia,  1681 
Infusion  of  valerian  (note),  652 
Infusion  of  wild  cherry,  656 
Infusion  of  yellow  bark,  653 
Infusionen,  650 
Infusiones,  650 
Infusions,  650 

Infusions,  general  formula,  651 
Infuso  di  rabarbaro,  656 
Infuso  di  sena  con  manna,  657 
Infusum  alstonla?,  1376 
Infusum  andrographidis.  1385 
Infusum  angustura?.  654 
Infusum  aurantii,  652 
Infusum  aurantii  compositum,  652 
Infusum  azadirachta?  Indies,  1404 
Infusum  barosrna?,  653 
Infusum  buchu,  653 
Infusum  calumba?.  653 
Infusum  calumba?  concentratum, 
708 

Infusum  caryophylli,  653 
Infusum  cascarilla?,  653 
Infusum  catechu  (note),  652 
Infusum  chirata?,  653 
Infusum  cinchona?  (note),  654 
Infusum  cinchona?  acidum.  653 
Infusum  coscinii,  1463 
Infusum  cusparia?,  654 
Infusum  cusso  (note),  652 
Infusum  digitalis,  654 
Infusum  dlosma?,  653 
Infusum  ergotse,  655 
Infusum  gentianse  compositum, 
655 

Infusum  gentianse  compositum 

fortius,  1797 
Infusum  humuli,  655 
Infusum  jaborandi  (note),  652 
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Infusum  kramerlse,  655 
Infusum  lini  (note),  652 
Infusum  lupuli,  655 
Infusum  matica?  (note),  652 
Infusum  pruni  virginiana\  656 
Infusum  quassia?,  656 
Infusum  rhei,  656 
Infusum  rosse  acidum,  656 
Infusum  rosse  compositum,  656, 
1797 

Infusum  scoparii,  657 
Infusum  senega?,  657 
Infusum  senna?,  657 
Infusum  senna?  compositum,  657 
Infusum  serpentaria?.  658 
Infusum  tinospora?,  1678 
Infusum  toddalia?,  1681 
Infusum  uva?  ursi,  658 
Infusum  Valeriana?  (note),  652 
Ingwer,  1362 
Ingwersirup,  1237 
Ingwertinktur,  1291 
Inhabane  copal,  1457 
Inhalation  of  creosote,  405 
Injectio  apomorphins?  hypoder- 

mica,  658 
Injectio  cocaina?  hypodermica,  658 
Injectio  ergota?  hypodermica,  658 
Injectio  morphina?  hvpodermica, 

658 

Injection  bypodermique  d'apo- 
morpbine,  658 

Injection  bypodermique  d'ergot  de 
seigle,  658 

Injection  bypodermique  de  mor- 
phine, 658 

Injection  of  apomorpbine,  hypo- 
dermic, 658 

Injection  of  cocaine,  hypodermic, 
658 

Injection  of  ergot,  hypodermic, 
658 

Injection  of  morphine,  hypoder- 
mic, 658 
Injectiones  hypodermics?,  659 
Injections,  hypodermic,  659 
Ink-root,  1661 
Inkomankomo,  210 
Inks,  colored,  1529 
Inks,  indelible.  1527 
Inosite,  1536 
Inowadi.  1399 
Insane  root,  649 
Insect  powder,  1529 
Insindiyandiya,  1530 
Insoluble  chloral,  323 
Insoluble  red  coloring  matter.  355 
Insoluble  sulphur,  1206 
Inula,  1530 
Inula  helenium,  1530 
Inulenin,  1531 

Inulin,  196,  1072,  1241,  1530 
Invert  sugar,  107,  1071 
Iodacetanilide,  1531 
Iodal,  1531 
Iodaldehyde,  1374 
Iodantifebrin,  1531 
Iodate  de  potasse,  1619 
Iodates,  tests  for,  1736 
lode.  663 

lode  sublime,  663 

Iodeosin  test  solution.  1714 

Iodhydrate  d'ammoniaque,  133 

Iodic  acid.  665,  1531 

Iodic  oxide,  665 

Iodide  of  ammonia,  133 

Iodide  of  arsenic,  197 

Iodide  of  iron,  1489 

Iodide  of  iron  and  manganese, 

syrup  of,  1814 
Iodide  of  iron,  syrup  of.  1223 
Iodide  of  lead,  972 
Iodide  of  mercury.  626 
Iodide  of  potassium,  1005 
Iodide  of  soda,  1148 
Iodide  of  starch   (note),  666 


Iodide  of  strontium,  1185 

Iodide,  sulphur,  1208 

Iodide,  zinc,  1353 

Iodides,  tests  for,  1736 

Iodides,  tincture  of  (note),  1272 

Iodidum  cadmieum,  1425 

Iodine,  663 

Iodine  absorption  valu9  of  fats 

and  oils,  1709 
Iodine-anytole,  1393 
Iodine,  assay  of,  666 
Iodine  bromide  (note),  249 
Iodine  caustic,  1801 
Iodine,  colorless  tincture  of  (note), 

1272 

Iodine,  compound  solution  of,  723 
Iodine,  compound  tincture  of 

(note),  1271 
Iodine  eigones,  1477 
Iodine  liniment,  1798 
Iodine  ointment,  1315 
Iodine  paint,  668 

Iodine,  solution  of,  carbollzed,  1801 
Iodine,  solution  of,  caustic,  1801 
Iodine,  tenth-normal  V.S.,  1718 
Iodine  test  solution,  1709 
Iodine  test  solution,  alcoholic, 
1709 

Todine,  tincture  of,  1271 
Iodine,  tincture  of,  Churchill's, 
1818 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  decolorized, 
1818 

Iodine  trichloride,  1531 

Iodine  volumetric  solution  B.P., 

1738 
lodinium,  663 
Iodipin,  1532 

Iodized  carbolic  acid,  1781 
Iodized  camphor  (note).  669 
Iodized  collodion,  385,  1782 
Iodized  cotton  (note),  598,  668 
Iodized  glycerin,  588,  668  (note) 
Iodized  oil  (note),  668 
Iodized  phenol,  1781 
Iodized  quinine  hydriodide  (note), 
1040 

Iodized  starch  (note),  660 
Iodized  syrup  of  horse-radish 

(note),  195 
Iodllne,  1532 

Iodo-boro-thymolate  of  zinc.  1392 
Iodochloroxyquinoline,  1693 
Iodoeresine,  1682 
Iodocresol,  1465,  1682 
Iodocrol,  1432 
Iodoeigone,  1477 
Iodo-eugenol,  1483 
Iodoform,  659 

Iodoform,  aromatized.  1798 
Iodoform  collodion,  385  (note), 
1782 

Iodoform,  compound  powder  of, 
1810 

Iodoform  cotton  wool,  662 
Iodoform,  deodorized.  1798 
Iodoform  gauze,  662 
Iodoform  ointment,  1316 
Iodoform  suppositories,  1214 
Iodoforme,  659 
Iodoformium.  659 
Iodoformized  cotton  (note),  598 
lodoformogen,  1532 
Iodoformum,  659 
Iodoformum  aromatisatum,  1798 
lodo-gallicin,  1416 
Todo-globulin,  585 
Iodohemol,  1513 
Iodohvdrargyrate  of  potassium, 

1618 
Iodol,  662 
Iodolum,  662 
lodomercuryhemol,  1513 
Iodo-methyi  pbenyl-pyrazolon, 

1575 

lodophenacetln,  1532 


Iodophenine,  1532 
Iodopyrine,  1532 

Iodo-resorcin-sulphonic  acid,  1392 
Iodosyl,  1532 

Iodotannate  of  mercury,  1565 
Iodo-tannin,  665 
Iodoterpin,  1532 
Iodoaone,  1532 
Iodum,  663 

Iodure  d'amidon  (note),  666 
Iodure  d'ammonium,  133 
Iodure  d'arsenic,  197 
Iodure  de  baryum,  1408 
Iodure  de  cadmium,  1425 
Iodure  de  calcium,  1428 
Iodure  d'ethyle,  1481 
Iodure  de  fer,  1489 
Iodure  de  formyle,  659 
Iodure  de  methyl,  1570 
Iodure  de  plomb,  972 
Iodure  de  potassium,  1005 
Iodure  de  sodium,  1146 
Iodure  de  soufre,  1208 
Iodure  de  strontium.  1185 
Iodure  de  zinc,  1353 
Iodure  mercureux,  626 
Iodure  mercurique,  628 
Ioduretum  bydrargyricum,  628 
Ioduretum  hydrargyrosum,  626 
Ioduretum  kalicum.  1005 
Ioduretum  plumbicum,  972 
Ioduretum  potassicum,  1005 
Ioduretum  sulfuris,  1208 
Iodylin,  1532 
Iodyloform,  1532 
Ionidium,  1532 
Ionidium  glutinosum,  1532 
Ionidium  ipecacuanha  (note),  671 
Ionidium  marucca,  1532 
Ionidium  marcucei  (note),  671 
Ionidium  microphyllum  (note), 
671 

Ionidium  parviflorum,  671  (note), 
1532 

lonone,  814,  1597 
Ipadu,  368 
Ipecac,  669 

Ipecac  and  opium  powder,  1026 
Ipecac  and  opium,  syrup  of,  1815 
Ipecac  and  opium,  tincture  of, 
1272 

Ipecac,  assay  of,  674 

Ipecac,  compound  powder  of.  1026 

Ipecac  des  cotes  d'or  (note),  671 

Ipecac,  fluidextract  of,  546 

Ipecac  of  Carthagena  (note),  671 

Ipecac  of  St.  Martha  (note),  671 

Ipecac,  syrup  of.  1228 

Ipecac,  troches  of  (note).  1299 

Ipecac,  troches  cf  morphine  and 

(note),  1299 
Ipecac,  wine  of.  1338 
Ipecacuana,  669 
Ipecacuanha,  669 
Ipecacuanha  annele,  669 
Ipecacuanha  lozenge,  1301 
Ipecacuanha  officinale,  669 
Ipecacuanha  root,  669 
Ipecacuanhasirup,  1228 
Ipecacuanha,  vinegar  of,  11 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  1338 
Ipecacuanha1  radix,  669 
Ipecacuanhie  acid,  673 
Ipoh, 1397 
Ipoh  aker,  1397 
Ipomcea  hederacea  (note),  679, 

1538,  1610 
Ipormsa  jalapa,  676 
Ipomo?a  macrorrhlza,  675 
Ipomoea  muricata.  1538 
Ipomcea  orizabensis,  677,  1101 
Ipomcea  pandurata,  676 

(note).  678  (note),  1456 
Ipomcea  purga,  675 
Ipomcea  simulans  (note).  678 
Ipomcea  triloba  (note),  679 
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Ipomcea  turpethum,  1566,  1685 
Iridin,  1533 
Iris,  1532 

Iris  de  Florence,  1596 
Iris,  extract  of,  1533 
Iris  florentina,  1532,  1596 
Iris,  fluid  extract  of,  1533 
Iris  fcetidissima,  1532 
Iris  germanica,  1532 
Iris,  oleoresin  of,  1533 
Iris  pseudoacorus,  1532 
Iris  tuberosa,  1515,  1532 
Iris  versicolor,  1532 
Irish  broom,  1103 
Irish  moss,  332 

Irish  moss,  compound  syrup  of, 
1814 

Irish  moss  gelatin,  1797 
Irish  moss,  mucilage  of,  1805 
Irisia,  1532 
Irisin,  1533 
Irliindisches  moos,  332 
Iron,  514,  1730 

Iron,  albuminate  of,  solution  of, 

1800 
Iron  alum,  498 
Iron,  ammoniated,  1533 
Iron  ammonium   alum,  498 
Iron  and  aluminum  sulphate,  1376 
Iron  and  ammonium  citrate,  496 
Iron  and  ammonium  tartrate,  498 
Iron  and  bismuth  citrate,  1533 
Iron  and  calisaya,  elixir  of,  1785 
Iron  and  cinchona,  elixir  of,  1785 
Iron  and  magnesium  citrate,  1533 
Iron  and  potassium  tartrate,  499 
Iron  and  quinine  citrate,  501 
Iron  and  quinine  citrate,  soluble, 

503 

Iron  and  strychnine  citrate,  504 
Iron  arsenate,  491 
Iron,  bitter  wine  of,  1337 
Iron  by  hydrogen,  518 
Iron  cacodylate,  1424 
Iron  caseinate,  1533 
Iron  chloride,  tasteless,  494,  1225 
(note) 

Iron  citrate,  wine  of,  1337 

Iron,  citro-iodide  of,  syrup  of,  1814 

Iron,  compound  pills  of  (note),  956 

Iron  filings,  514 

Iron  glycerophosphate,  1488 

Iron,  hypophosphite  of,  1793 

Iron  iodateu,  1490 

Iron  iodide,  tasteless,  1225  (note), 

1489  (note) 
Iron  iodide,  tasteless,  syrup  of, 

1814 

Iron,  malate  of,  crude,  1793 
Iron,  metallic,  1709 
Iron  ores,  515 
Iron  oxide,  491 

Iron,  oxysulphate  of,  solution  of, 
1800 

Iron,  paranucleinate  of,  1683 
Iron  peptonate,  1533 
Iron  peptonate,  solution  of,  1534, 
1800 

Iron,  peptonate  with  manganese, 

solution  of,  1800 
Iron  perchloride,  494 
Iron  phosphate,  508 
Iron  pill,  956 
Iron  plaster  (note),  436 
Iron  protochloride,  solution  of, 

1800 

Iron  protosulphate,  511 

Iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  elixir 

of,  1787 
Iron,  reduced,  518 
Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  518 
Iron,  saccharated,  syrup  of  soluble, 

1815 

Iron  somatose,  1658 

Iron,  tasteless  salts  of  (note),  1225 

Iron,  tests  for,  1736 


Iron,  troches  of  (note),  1299 

Iron  vanadate,  1690 

Iron  wine,  514  (note),  1337 

Iron  wood,  1534 

Irone,  814,  1597 

Isaconitine,  87 

Isaconitine  hydrobromide,  88 
Isapiol,  1393 
Isarol,  1534 
Isatis  tinctoria,  1528 
Isatris,  1534 
Isatris  tinctoria,  1534 
Isinglass,  1521,  1730 
Isinglass-plaster,  1522 
Iso-amylamine,  858 
Isoamyl  angelicate,  147 
Iso-amyl  nitrite,  139 
Isoamyl  tiglinate,  147 
Isobarbaloin,  116 
Isobutyl  angelicate,  147 
Isobutyldichloramine,  1382 
Isobutylic  ester,  147 
Isobutyric  acid,  196 
Isocetic  acid,  1407 
Isocorybulbine,  1414 
Isodulcite,  1035,  1072,  1500 
Iso-eugenol,  814,  1327 
Isoheptoic  acid,  849 
Isohesperidin,  219 
Isolactic  acid,  46 
Isolinolenic  acid,  853 
Isomaltose,  1072 
Isonandra  gutta,  1511 
Isonandra  oblongifolia,  1511 
Iso-naphthol,  236 
Isonicotine,  1679 

Isonitroso-anilacftone  (note),  1526 

Isop,  1521 

Isopelletierine,  599 

Isophlorizin,  1612 

Isophotosantonic  acid  '(  ote),  1087 

Isophotosantonin  (note),  1087 

Isopral,  1534 

Isoprene,  430 

Isopropyl-o-cresol,  1432 

Isopropyl-p-methyl-benzene,  1468 

Iso-punicine,  917 

Isopyrazolon,  156 

Isopyrine,  1534 

Isopyrum,  1534 

Isopyrum  thalictroides,  1534 

Isoresinotannol,  232 

Isosafrol,  815,  876 

Iso-terebenthene,  878 

Isouvitinic  acid,  273 

Iso-valeryl-p-phenetidine,  1689 

Ispaghula,  1534 

Ispaghula,  decoction  of,  1534 

Ispahan  opium  (note),  892 

Isutan,  1415 

Issue-peas,  1513,  1534 

Itaconic  acid,  27 

Italian  castor  oil  (note),  8G8 

Italienische  pillen,  953 

Itch  ointment,  Hebra's,  1820 

Itch-weed,  1330 

Itrol,  1647 

Iva,  1368 

Ivain,  1368 

Ivory  black,  292 

Ivraie,  1553 

Ivy,  1513 

Ivy  gum,  1513 


Jabon,  1087 

Jabon  animal,  1092 

Jabon  de  aceite  de  ollvas,  1087 

Jaborandi,  945 

Jaborandibliitter,  946 

Jaborandi,  elixir  of,  1789 

Jaborandi  folia,  946 

Jaborandi,  infusion  of,  652 

Jaborandi  leaves,  946 

Jaborandi,  tincture  of,  1273 


Jaboranditinktur,  1273 
Jaboric  acid,  948 
Jaborine,  948 
Jacaranda,  1535 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  1399 
Jackson's  cough  syrup,  1816 
Jackson's  pectoral  syrup,  1816 
Jacobskraut,  1646 
Jafferabad  aloes,  114 
Jaggary,  1638 
Jaggery,  1072 
Jaggery  palm,  1389 
Jalap,  675 

Jalap,  assay  of,  678 

Jalap,  compound  powder  of,  1026 

Jalap,  compound  tincture  of,  680 

(note),  1818 
Jalap  digits  (note),  679 
Jalap  digits  majeur,  677 
Jalap,  extract  of,  468  (note),  479 
Jalap,  fluidextract  of,  480  (note), 

1795 
Jalap,  male,  1098 
Jalap  officinal,  675 
Jalap,  resin  of,  1051 
Jalap  stalks  (note),  678 
Jalap,  tincture  of,  1273,  1818 
Jalap,  tincture  of,  compound,  1818 
Jalap  tubereux,  675 
Jalapa,  675 
Jalapae  resina,  1051 
Jalape,  675 
Jalapenextrakt,  479 
Jalapenharz,  1051 
Jalapenknollen,  675 
Jalapenpulver  mit  weinstein,  1026 
Jalapentinktur,  1273 
Jalapenwurzel,  675 
Jalapic  acid  (note),  678 
Jalapin,  676,  1101 
Jalapinol  (note),  678 
Jamaica  dogwood,  1616 
Jamaica  ginger,  1362 
Jamaica  kino,  682 
Jamaica  nutmegs  (note),  797 
Jamaica  pepper,  961 
Jamaica  quassia,  1032 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  1093 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  cultivated, 

1094 
Jamboo,  1483 
Jambos  vulgaris.  1535 
Jambosa  root,  1535 
Jambosin,  1535 
Jambu  assu,  1535 
Jambul,  1483 
James's  powder,  1022 
Jamessches  antimonpulver,  1022 
Jamestown  lily,  1182 
Jamestown  weed,  1182 
Jamguarandi,  946 
Janeway's  pills,  1807 
Janipha  manihot,  1561,  1668 
Japaconine,  88 
Japaconitine,  88  (note),  89 
Japan  sago,  1638 
Japan  varnish  tree,  1372 
Japan  wax,  309 
Japanese  aconite  root.  88 
Japanese  agar-agar,  1498 
Japanese  angelica,  1386 
Japanese  belladonna,  1105 
Japanese  capsicum,  290 
Japanese  oil  of  camphor  (note), 

274 

Japanese  valerian  (note),  1322 
Japanese  wax  (note).  310 
Jarabe  de  azahar,  1220 
Jarabe  de  balsamo  de  tolu,  1236 
Jarabe  de  brea,  1230 
Jarabe  de  codeina,  1222 
Jarabe  de  eorteza  de  naranja 

amarga,  1220 
Jarabe  de  goma,  1218 
Jarabe  de  hidrato  de  cloral,  1222 
Jarabe  de  ipecacuana,  1228 
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Jarabe  de  lactofosfato  calcico, 
1221 

Jarabe  de  Iimon,  1230 
Jarabe  de  yoduro  ferroso,  1223 
Jarabe  de  zarzaparrilla  compuesto, 
1233 

Jargonelle  pear  essence,  1497 
Jarosse,  1545 
Jarra.  1115 
Jarrinha,  1115 
Jasmin  sauvage,  577 
Jasmine,  oil  of,  1538 
Jasminum  grandiflorum,  1589 
Jasminum  odoratissimum,  577 
Jasminum  officinale.  1588 
Jasminum  sambac,  1588 
Jatamansi,  1209 
Jateorbiza  columba,  264 
Jateorbiza  palmata,  264 
Jatropba,  1535 
Jatropha  cardiophylla,  1407 
Jatropha  curcas,  887,  1406 
Jatropha  gossypifolia,  1407 
Jatropba  macrorhiza,  1535 
Jatropha  manihot,  1561,  1668 
Jatropha  multifida,  1407 
Jatropha  oil.  1407 
Jatropba  urens,  1407 
Jaundice  root,  642 
Jaurandl,  946 

Java  cardamom  (note),  298 
Java  coca,  369 
Java  coffee,  1453 
Java  galanga  root,  1362 
Java  plum.  1483 
Java  tea,  1598 
Java  vanilla.  1325 
Javanine,  353 
Javelle  water,  1657,  1802 
Jayef  Gesheeshah,  113 
Jayef  Kasahul,  113 
Jecoleic  acid,  858 
Jeffersonia,  1535 
Jeffersonia  diphylla,  1535 
Jellies.  1535 
Jelly  leaf,  1646 
Jengibre,  1362 
Jequiritol,  1366 
Jequiritol  serum,  1366 
Jequirity,  1365 
Jerusalem  cherry,  1657 
Jerusalem  oak,  1442 
Jervine,  1331 
Jesuit's  drops,  1256 
Jesuit's  powder,  360 
Jewell's  hydrosublimate  of  mer- 
cury, 623 
Jewel-weed,  1526 
Jimson  lily,  1182 
Jimson  weed,  1182 
Joannesia  princeps,  1585 
Joannesine.  1585 
Jod,  663 

Jodammonium,  133 
Jodiithyl,  1481 
Jodbarium.  1408 
Jodblei,  972 
Jodbleipflaster,  443 
Jodbleisalbe,  1317 
Jodcadmium.  1425  , 
Jodcalcium,  1428 
.Todeisen,  1489 
Jodkalium,  1005 
Jodkaliumsalbe,  1317 
Jodkalium  seifenliniment,  697 
Jodmetbyl,  1570 
Jodnatrium,  1148 
Jodo.  663 
Jodoformio.  659 
.Todoformsalbe,  1316 
Jodol,  662 
Jodolo,  662 

.Todquecksilber  arsenikliisung,  704 
.Todquecksllbersalbe.  1312 
Jodsalbe.  1315 
Jodsaures  kali.  1619 


Jodschwefel,  1208 
Jodschwefelsalbe,  1318 
.Todstiirke,  666 
Jodtinktur,  1271 
Jodum,  663 

Joduro  di  potassio,  1005 

Jodwasserstoffiither,  1481 

Jodwasserstoffsirup,  1218 

Jodzink,  1353 

Johanniskraut,  1520 

Johanniswurzel,  210 

Johnny-jump-up.  1693 

Jobore  ipecac,  672 

Joliffa  africana,  1671 

Jor  curare,  1697 

Jordan  almond,  138 

Joubarbe  acre,  1645 

Judas  tree,  1440 

Judendornbeeren,  1702 

Judenkirsche,  1613 

Juglandic  acid,  1536 

Juglandine,  1536 

Juglans,  1535 

Juglans  alba,  1432 

Juglans  eathartica,  1535 

Juglans  cinerea,  678  (note),  1535 

Juglans,  extract  of,  1536 

Juglans.  fluidextract  of,  1795 

Juglans  nigra,  1535 

Juglans  regia,  1535,  1536,  1629 

Juglon,  1536 

Juice  of  belladonna,  1109 
Juice  of  broom,  1199 
Juice  of  conium,  1199 
Juice  of  hemlock,  1199 
Juice  of  hyoscyamus,  1199 
Juice  of  taraxacum,  1199 
Juices,  1199 
Jujubse,  1702 
Jujube.  17'  1 
Jujube  paste,  1702 
Juniper,  1536 
Juniper  berries,  1536 
Juniper  camphor,  850 
Juniper,  compound  spirit  of.  1177 
Juniper,  fluidextract  of,  1795 
Juniper,  oil  of,  849,  1536 
Juniper,  spirit  of,  1177 
Juniper  tar,  968 
Juniper  tar  oil,  836 
Junlperus,  1536 
Juniperus  bermudiana,  1537 
Juniperus  communis,  849,  1070, 
1536 

Juniperus  depressa,  1536 
Juniperus  lycia,  1593 
Juniperus  oxycedrus,  836 
Juniperus  phcenicea,  1070,  1593 
Juniperus  sabina,  1069 
Juniperus  virginiana,  1070,  1537 
Jura  turpentine  (note),  1248 
Juribali  bark,  1665 
.Turobeba,  1656 
Jusquiame  noire,  649 
Justicia  adhatoda,  1369 
Jute,  carbolized,  930 

K 

Kablianleberthran,  856 

Kadeol,  836 

Kadiol,  836 

Kadmium.  1425 

Kadmiumjodiir.  1425 

Kadmiumsulfat,  1425 

Ka:mpferia  rotunda,  1701 

Ksempferid,  1500 

Kaeva.  1452 

Kaffee,  1452 

KaffeTn,  252 

Kainite,  1016 

Kairin,  1537 

Kairine,  1537 

Kairoline,  M.  or  A.,  1537 

Kaiserling's  solution   (note),  722 

Kaiserwurz,  1526 


Kakaobutter,  881 
Kakelah  seghar,  298 
Kalabarbohne,  937 
Kalabarbohnenextrakt,  485 
Kalabarbohnentinktur,  1283 
Kaladana,  1538 

Kaladana,  compound  powder  of, 
1538 

Kaladana  resin,  1538 
Kaladana  seed  (note),  679 
Kaladana,  tincture  of,  1538 
Kaladana?  resina,  1538 
Kalagua,  1538 
Kali  aceticum,  982 
Kalialaun,  119 

Kali  arsenicosum  solutum,  730 

Kali  bichromicum,  998 

Kali  bitartaricum,  985 

Kali  carbonicum,  989 

Kali  causticum  fusum,  1002 

Kali  ehromicum  rubrum.  998 

Kali  hydricum  fusum,  1002 

Kali  hydricum  solutum,  733 

Kali  hydriodicum,  1005 

Kali  hypermanganicum  crystal- 

lisatum,  1013 
Kali  hypophosphorosum,  1004 
Kalllauge,  733 
Kalimetall,  1018 

Kali  muriaticum  oxygenatum,  993 
Kali  oxymuriaticum,  993 
Kali  purum,  1002 
Kalisalpeter,  1010 
Kalisaya-rindenaufguss,  653 
Kalischwefelleber,  981 
Kaliselfe,  1092 
Kali  sulfurosum,  1620 
Kail  tartarleum  boraxatum,  986 
Kalium,  1018 
Kaliumbicarbonat,  984 
Kalium  bicarbonicum,  984 
Kalium  borussicum.  1001 
Kaliumbromat.  1619 
Kalium  bromatum,  987 
Kaliumbroniid,  987 
Kaliumearbonat,  989 
Kalium  carbonicum,  989 
Kaliumchlorat,  993 
Kaliumchloratpastillen,  1302 
Kalium  chloratum,  1619 
Kalium  chlorieum,  993 
Kalium  chloridum,  1619 
Kaliumcitrat,  994 
Kaliumcitratlosung,  7.32 
Kalium  citricum,  994 
Kalium  cyanatum,  996 
Kaliumcyanid,  996 
Kaliumdichromat,  998 
Kalium  dichromicum,  998 
Kaliumferritartrat,  499 
Kalium  ferrocvanatum,  1001 
Kallum-hydrat.  1002 
Kaliumhydroxyd,  1002 
Kaliumjodat,  1619 
Kalium  jodatum,  1005 
Kaliumjodid,  1005 
Kallumjodidsalbe,  1317 
Kaliumnatriumtartrat,  1000 
Kaliumnitrat,  1010 
Kalium  nitricum,  1010 
Kaliumpermanganat,  1013 
Kaliumpermanganatlosung.  734 
Kalium  permanganicum,  1013 
Kaliumpersulfat.  1620 
Kalium  pikrat,  1620 
Kaliumsulfat,  1016 
Kalium  sulfocyanat,  1621 
Kalium  sulfuratura,  081 
Kalium  sulfuricum.  1016 
Kaliumtartrat,  1017 
Kalium  tartaricuni,  1017 
Kalk.  266 
Kalkliniment,  695 
Kalkschv/efelleber,  270 
Kalksirup,  1221 
Kalkwasser,  706 
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T  alliphyllon,  1369 
almia,  1538 

almia  angustifolia,  1385,  1538 

-  almia  glauca,  1538 
almia  latifolia,  1385,  1538 
almle,  1538 

lalmus,  256 
.Talmuswurzel,  256 

:alumbo,  264 

:;amala,  1538 
» iameela,  1538 

."amillen,  772 

iamillenblumen,  772 
:  ;ampesehenholz,  607 

;ampfer,  274 

;ampher,  274 
■  Carnpherliniment,  696 

lampher-monobromid,  279 

Campherol,  696 

^ampher  quecksilbersalbe,  1312 
Camphersalbe,  312 
Camphersaure,  25 
Carnpherspiritus,  1173 
iampherwasser,  175 
Camphorsaure,  25 
[amphylsaure,  25 
Campmannia  fraxinlfolia  (note), 
1346 

Canariensamen.  1430 
Candaharee  bing,  208 
:andol,  1539 
■Cantharide,  283 
Caolin,  680 
Caolinum,  680 
Cao-pen,  1549 

Capseln  des  weissen  mohns,  913 
Kaporie  tea,  1478 

iarabin,  1578 
irarbolsalbe,  1316 

Carbolsaure,  925 

Jai-bolsulfosaures  calcium,  1428 
ivai'damomentinktur,  1259 

Jaroo  buchu,  250 

Carua  puttay,  364 

Cisepappel,  1558 
iaskarillaufguss,  653 

Caskarillrinde,  303 

taskarilltLnktur,  1260 

Cassu,  1436 

Ustina  elegans   (note),  4 
vat,  1437 
fatechu,  574 
tatechupastillen,  1300 
Catechutinktur,  1267 
Ratine,  1437 
^atki,  1614 
Jatzenmunze,  1435 
^atzenpfotchen,  1505 
Cauri  gum,  1510 
^aurinic  acid,  1510 
^aurinolic  acid,  1510 
Cam-onolic  acid,  1510 
Caustisches  kali,  1002 
i^autschuk,  428 
Java,  1539 

Java,  fluidextract  of,  1795 
^ava,  liquid  extract  of,  1540 
^ava  rhizome,  1539 
■tava;  rhizoma,  1539 
■Cavahln,  1539 
Cavalne,  1539 
^awine,  1539 
tayuputieh,  836 
tebabeh,  410 

;£eboe  cubeb  (note),  410 

feeley  cure,  220 
:^efir,  1540 

Cekune  oil,  1585 

Mlerhals,  780 

tellerhalsrinde,  780 

fellin,  1379 

Jelp,  663,  1136,  1498 

^elp  process  for  iodine  (note), 

bt>4 

Celp-ware,  1498 
Cengashl  (note),  679 


Kentucky  mahogany,  1512 
Kephir,  1540 
Kephir  seeds,  1540 
Keratin,  1540 

Keratinized  albumin  tannate,  1517 
Kermes,  375 

Kermesbeerenwurzel,  941 
Kermes  mineral,  154 
Kermes  minerale,  154 
Kernel's  test  (note),  1045 
Kerunfel,  301 
Kesso  oil,  1323 
Kesso  root  (note),  1322 
Ketones  in  volatile  oils,  812 
Ketones,  oils  containing,  816 
Kettle  lard,  94 
Kettle-rendered  lard,  94 
Khat,  1437 

Khaya  senegalensis,  1665 
Kickxia  africana,  1188 
Kieserite,  756 
Killeen,  332 

Kina  du  rio  nunez,  1474 
Kinderpulver,  1027 
Kineurine,  1626 
King's  clover,  1562 
King's  cure,  319 
King's  yellow,  1596 
Kinic  acid,  350,  1625 
Kinkeliba,  1541 
Kinnikinnlc,  1319 
Kino,  680 

Kino,  compound  powder  of,  1027, 
1810 

Kino,  compound  tincture  of,  1819 

Kino  de  l'Inde,  681 

Kino  juice  (note),  683 

Kino  of  Colombia,  682 

Kinopulver  mit  opium,  1027 

Kino-red,  682 

Kino,  tincture  of,  1273 

Kinotinktur,  1273 

Kinoin,  682 

Kinone,  355 

Kinovic  acid,  356,  1682 
Kinovic  bitter,  356 
Kinovin,  356 
Kirschlorbeer,  690 
Kirschlorbeerwasser,  181 
Kisoumpa,  1542 
Kissi  pepper,  963 
Kissingen  salt,  artificial,  1811 
Kissingen  salt,  artificial,  efferves- 
cent, 1811 
Kissoumpo,  1542 
Klapperrose,  1065 
Klapper-schlangenwurzel,  1107 
Klatschrosen,  1065 
Klatschrosensaft,  1232 
Klauenol,  1590 
Klebkraut,  1500 
Kleebaum,  1622 
Kleesaure,  1598 
Kleine  kardamomen,  298 
Klettenwurzel,  689 
Knight's  spur,  1472 
Knob-weed,  1454 
Knochen-asche,  1418 
Knochenkohle,  292 
Knoppern,  1689 
Knorpeltang,  332 
Knot  grass,  1417 
Knot-root,  1454 
Knotenwurz,  1645 
Knotty  brake,  210 
Kochsalz,  1142 
Kodein,  378 
Kodeinphosphat,  379 
Kodeinsirup,  1222 
Kodeinsulfat,  380 
Koellia  flexuosa,  1624 
Kcenigin,  1469 
Koffein,  252 
Koffeincitrat,  254 
Koffeinhydrobromat,  1426 
Koffein-hydrocnlorat,  1426 


Koffeinnitrat,  1426 
Koffein-phenol,  1426 
Koffeinsulphat,  1426 
Kohlbaumrinde,  1423 
Kohlensaure-guajacylather,  603 
Kohlensaure  magnesia,  750 
Kohlensaure-wasser,  168 
Kohlensaure  magnesialosung,  724 
Kohlensaures  ammonium,  129 
Kohlensaureskali,  989 
Kohlensaures  lithium,  743 
Kohlensaures  natron,  1136 
Kohlensaures  zinkoxyd,  1350 
Kohlenstoff,  291 
Kohlensulfid,  297 
Kohlentheerlosung,  728 
Koji,  1666 
Kokkelskorner,  1451 
Kokosnussol,  1587 
Kolanuss,  1541 
Kola  nuts,  1541 
Kola-red,  1541 
Kolanin,  1541 
Kola-tannic  acid,  1541 
Kolatannin,  1541 
Kollodium,  384 
Kollodiumwolle,  1030 
Kolnerwasser,  1454 
Kolomboaufguss,  653 
Kolombo-infusion,  653 
Kolombowurzel,  264 
Kolombotinktur,  1257 
Kolophonium,  1050 
Koloquinten,  387 
Koloquinten-bilsenkrautpillen- 

masse,  956 
Koloquintenextrakt,  473 
Koloquintenmark,  387 
Kombic  acid,  1190 
Konigin  der  nacht,  1424 
Konigsalbe,  315 
Konigschina,  338 
Konigskerze,  1690 
Konigswasser,  55 
Koonti,  1561 
Kooso,  417 

Koppeschaar's  solution,  1619,  1716 
Koralle,  1459 

Korarima  cardamom  (note),  299 

Kordofan  gum,  2 

Koriander,  401 

Korianderol,  843 

Kornbranntwein,  1174 

Kornmutter.  447 

Kosam  seeds,  1541 

Kosamin,  1541 

Kosin,  418 

Koso,  417 

Kosobliithen.  417 

Kossala,  1541 

Kossotoxine,  418 

Kota  bees  (note),  307 

Kottakkarandai,  1659 

Koumys,  1542 

Kouro  motsi,  1589 

Kousso,  417 

Kousso,  fluidextract  of  (note), 
525 

Kousso,  infusion  of  (note),  652 
Kowli  seeds,  885 
Kraftmehl,  142 
Krahenaugen,  803 
Krahenaugentinktur,  1278 
Krameria,  684 

Krameria  and  cocaine  lozenge, 
1301 

Krameria  argentea,  684 
Krameria,  concentrated  solution  of, 
724 

Krameria,  extract  of,  480 
Krameria,  fluidextract  of,  547 
Krameria,  infusion  of,  655 
Krameria  ixina,  684 
Krameria  lanceolata  (note),  685 
Krameria  lozenge,  1301 
Krameria,  syrup  of,  1229 
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Kramerla-tannlc  arid.  686 
Krameria,  tincture  of,  1274 
Krameria  tomentosa,  685 
Krameria  triandra,  684 
Krameria.  troches  of,  1301 
Kramerife  radix.  684 
Krameric  acid,  686 
Krappwurzel,  1633 
Kratzbohnen,  1572 
Kraunhia  chinensis,  1696 
Krauseminzol.  856 
Krebsaugen,  1464 
Krebssteine,  1464 
Krebswurz,  1596 
Kreidemixtur,  782 
Kreidepulver  mit  gummi,  1624 
Kreidepulver  mit  opium,  1024 
Kreosol,  605 
Kreosot,  402 
Kreosotmixtur.  782 
Kreosotsalbe,  1308 
Kreosotum,  402 
Kreosotwasser,  176 
Kresamin.  1466,  1542 
Kresol,  405 

KresolseifenliSsung,  710 
Kreutzblume,  1617 
Kreutzkraut,  1646 
Kreuzkiimmel,  1468 
Kropfwurz.  1645 
Krotonol.  884 
Krotonolliniment,  696 
Kruldnagel,  301 
Krummholzol,  866,  1406 
Kr.voflne.  1542 
Kryogeiiin.  1542 
Kryolite,  1138 
Ksopo,  1542 
Kubeben,  410 
Kubebenextrakt,  824 
Kubebendl,  844 
Kubebenpastlllen.  1300 
Kubebentinktur,  1264 
Kubli's  rheum  acid,  1064 
Kubli's  rheumtannic  acid,  1064 
Kubkriitze,  1572 
Kuhlwasser,  730 
Kukul  oil,  1585 
Kuli  seeds.  885 
Kiimmel,  301 
Kiimmelol, 
Kiimmelwasser,  176 
Kumys,  1542 
Kumyss,  1798 
Kunch,  1365 

Kiinstliches  blttermandelol.  229 
Kiinstliches  wintergriinol,  778 
Kupfer,  414 
Kupferdraht.  414 
Kupferjodiir.  1459 
Kupferoxyd,  1457,  1459 
Kupfersulfat.  413 
Kupfervitriol,  413 
Klirbiskorner,  918 
Kiirbissamen,  918 
Kurkuma,  1469 
Kuro  matsl,  1589 
Kuromatsu.  1245 
Kuromoji,  oil  of,  1589 
Kurundu,  364 
Kurung  oil,  1618 
Kus  es  salahin.  1437 
Kus80,  417 
Kuteera  gum.  1510 
Kutera  gum,  1408 
Kutira,  1295 
Kutki.  1614 
Kuza-tiza  (note),  88 
Kyanol,  1387 

L 

Laabessenz.  1629 
Labanum.  1543 
Labarraque's  solution.  736 
Labdanum,  1543 


Labordln,  1384 
Labrador  tea,  1548 
Laburnine,  1471 
Laburnum  anagyroldes,  1471 
Laburnum  vulgare,  1471 
Lac,  1543 

Lac  ammoniaci,  781 
Lac  asafoetidae.  445 
Lac  dye,  1543 
Lac  fermentatum,  1798 
Lac  humanisatum,  1798 
Lac  sulphuris,  1202 
Lacca,  1543 
Lacca  coerulea,  1552 
Lacca  in  placentis,  1544 
Lacca  musica,  1552 
Laccaic  acid,  1544 
Laccin,  1544 
Lachgas.  1581 
Lachryma  papaveris,  888 
Lachryma  scammony  (note),  1099 
Lacinarla  spicata.  1549 
Laclnaria  squarrosa,  1549 
Lack,  1543 
Lackmus,  1552 
Lacmus,  1552 
Lactanln,  1544 
Lactarius  deliciosus,  1574 
Lactas  ferrosus,  1490 
Lactate  de  fer,  1490 
Lactate  de  rnagnesie,  1556 
Lactate  of  iron.  1490 
Lactate  of  iron,  elixir  of,  1786 
Lactic  acid,  46 
Lactic  acid,  diluted,  4H 
Lactin,  1076 
Lactol.  1544 
Lactonaphthol,  1544 
Lactophenin.  1544 
Lactophospbate  of  iron,  syrup  of. 
1815 

LactophosphatP  of  lime  with  iron, 

syrup  of,  1814 
Lactora,  1076 
Lactose.  1076 
Lactosin,  1036,  1072 
Lactuca  altissima,  687 
Laetuca  canadensis,  687 
Lactuca  sativa,  687 
Lactuca  scarlola.  687 
Lactuca  virosa.  686 
Lactucario,  686 
Lactucarium.  686.  687 
Lactucarium  anglicum.  686 
Lactucarium  germanicum.  686 
Lactucariumsirup.  1229 
Lactucarium,  syrup  of.  1229 
Lactucarium.  tincture  of.  1274 
Lactueariumtinktur,  1274 
Lactucerin.  688 
Lactuceryl  alcohol,  688 
Laetuclc  a^id,  688 
Lactucin,  68S 
Lactucone,  688 
Lactucopikriu,  688 
Lactylamldophenolethylcarbonate, 

1379 

Lactyl-phenetidin,  1544 
Lactyl  tropeine,  213 
Lada,  962 

Lady  Webster's  dinner  pills,  953 
Lady's  glove.  423 
Lady's  mantle,  1373 
Lady's  slipper,  419 
Laevogyre  inosite,  1402 
Ln?vo-limonene.  305 
Lsevo-menthone,  778 
Laevo-phellandrene,  454,  866,  1406, 
1526 

Laevopimaric  acid,  966 
Lapvopinene,  817,  837,  866,  878, 

1406,  1596 
Lievo-tartaric  acid,  85 
Laevulin,  1665 
Laiayette  mixture,  1804 
Lagam  balsam,  1406 


Lagenaria  vulgaris,  1468 

Lager  beer,  759,  1345 

Lait  d'amande,  445 

Lait  d'ammoniaque,  781 

Lait  d'asafoetida,  445 

Lait  de  gayac,  784 

Lait  de  soufre,  1202 

Lait  mercuriel,  637 

Laitier,  1617 

Lake,  377 

Lake   water,  163 

Lakes,  1545 

Lakriz,  476 

Lakritzensaft,  476 

Lamb  mint,  776,  777 

Lamella;,  689 

Lamella?  atrophia?,  689 

Lamella?  cocaina?,  689 

Lamella?  homatropinas,  689 

Lamella?  physostigmina?,  (589 

Laminaria  bulbosa,  663 

Laminaria  cloustoni,  1499 

Laminaria  dlgitata,  295.  663,  1498 

Laminaria  saccharina.  663 

Laminaria  stenophylla,  1498 

Lamium,  1545 

Larniuni  album,  1545 

Lamotte's  drops,  1818 

Lana  gossypii,  597 

Lana  philosophica,  1355 

Lancaster  black  drop,  12 

Landtia  schimperi,  1701 

Langue  de  chien,  1470 

Lanolin,  96 

Lanolin  alcohol,  96 

Lanolina,  96 

Lanoline,  96 

Lanolinic  acid,  96 

Lantana,  1545 

Lantana  brasiliensis,  1545 

Lantanine,  1545 

Lanthanii  nitras,  1545 

Lanthanium  nitrate,  1545 

Lanthopina,  896 

Lanthopine,  896 

Lanugo  gossypii,  597 

Lapilli  cancrorum,  1464 

Lapis  bezoar  occidentals,  143  4 

Lapis  bezoar  orientalis,  1414 

Lapis  calaminaris,  1427 

Lapis  causticus  chlrurgorum,  1002 

Lapis  divinus.  414 

Lapis  infernalis,  190 

Lapis  infernalis  nitratus,  192 

Lapis  lazuli,  1686 

Lapis  smiridis,  1477 

Lapis  smirls,  1477 

Lappa.  689 

Lappaconitine  (note),  89 
Lappa,  fluidextract  of,  548 
Laque,  1543 
Laquebleu,  1552 
Larch  bark,  1545 
Larch,  European,  1244 
Larch  needle  oil,  1248 
Larch  turpentine,  1246 
Larchenrinde,  1545 
Larchenschwamm,  1370 
Lard,  93 

Lard,  benzoated.  95 

Lard,  benzoinated,  95 

Lard,  butcher's,  94 

Lard,  hog's,  93 

Lard,  kettle,  94 

Lard,  kettle-rendered,  94 

Lard,  leaf.  94 

Lard,  neutral.  94 

Lard,  off  grade,  94 

Lard  oil,  826 

Lard  oil  group,  807 

Lard,  populinated  (note).  1304 

Lard,  prepared,  93,  810 

Lard,  prime  steam.  94 

Lardo,  93 

Large  brown-fruited  juniper.  836 
Large  cardamom  (note),  298 
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;e  galangal,  1500 
e  jaborandi,  947 
e  senega,  1108 

;er  striated  ipecac  (note),  671 
:er  undulated  ipecac  (note), 
1 

;in,  1648 

cis  cortex,  1545 

nus  maculatus  (note),  763 

x  europsea,  763  (note),  1244, 

.45 

x  larix,  1244 

x  leptolepis.  1371 

x  sibirica,  1370 

xine,  1545 

xinic  acid,  1545 

;  spur,  1472 
ark's  claw,  1472 

■ea  mexicana,  1511,  1543 
^ar's  mild  resorcin  paste,  1806 

;ar's  naphthol  paste,  1806 
as  !ar's  zinc-salicyl  paste,  1800 

;rea  filix  mas,  210 

ikia  tobacco  (note),  1679 

lyrismus,  1545 

jyrus,  1545 

jyrus  sativus,  1545 
.  schenkieferol,  866 

tosio,  1076 

wergen,  391 
La  ich,  1548 

danidine,  896 

danina,  896 

danine,  896 

danosina,  896 

danosine,  896 

danum,  1278 

danum  de  Sydenham,  1338 

danum,  denarcotized,  1280 

ghing  gas,  1581 
irel,  1538 
irel-cerezo,  690 

re"ole,  780 
irie  acid,  1546 

rler  benzoin,  1411 

rier-cerise,  690 
irier  commun,  1546 
irier  rose,  1577 
uin,  1546 
irocerasi  folia,  690 
irocerasin,  690 
iroceraso,  690 
irose,  lr77 
iro-stearic  acid,  318 
irostearin,  1613 
irosteaiine,  1546 
irotetanine,  1545,  1672 
irus,  1546 

arus  benzoin,  231,  1411 
1   arus  camphora,  274 

urus  cassia,  365 
■  urus  cinnamomum,  364 
'  urus  culilaban,  1468 
'  urus  nobilis,  1546,  1590 

urus  pichurim,  1613 

urus  sassafras,  1097 
1   urus  variifolia,  1097 

usekorner,  1180 

vande,  1546 

vande  triste,  1661 

vandelblumen,  1546 

vandelbliithen,  1546 

vandelol,  850 

vandelspiritus,  1177 

vandula,  1546  . 
ivandula  angustifolia,  1546 
ivandula  officinalis,  850,  1546 
ivandula  spica,  850 
ivandula  vera,  850,  1546 
ivender,  1546 

ivender,  compound  spirit  of,  1275 
ivender,  compound  tincture  of, 
1275 

ivender  drops,  1275 
ivender  flowers,  1546 
ivender  flowers,  oil  of,  850 


Lavender,  oil  of,  850 
Lavender,  spirit  of,  1177 
Lavender  water,  1177 
Lavendola,  1546 
Lawsonia,  1546 
Lawsonia  alba,  1546 
Lawsonia  inermis,  1546* 
Laxative  elixir,  1790 
Laxative  pills  after  confinement, 
1808 

Laxative  pills,  compound,  958 
Laxative  species,  1812 
Lazulite,  1686 
Lead,  975 

Lead  acetate,  969,  1730 
Lead  acetate  ointment,  1316 
Lead  acetate  test  solution.  1710 
Lead  acetate,  test  solution,  basic, 
1710 

Lead  and  opium  lotion,  1803 

Lead  and  opium  wash,  1803 

Lead,  antimonial,  153 

Lead  arsenate,  1605 

Lead  carbonate,  970 

Lead  carbonate  ointment,  1317 

Lead  carbonate,  ointment  of 

(note),  1304 
Lead  carbonate  plaster  (note),  443 
Lead  chamber  crystals,  68 
Lead,  chromate  of,  1448 
Lead  dioxide,  976 
Lead,  hard,  153 
Lead  hydroxy-carbonate,  970 
Lead  iodide  ointment,  1305  (note), 

1317 

Lead  iodide  plaster,  443 

Lead  monoxide,  976,  1547 

Lead  nitrate,  973 

Lead  nitro-saccharate,  1547 

Lead  oxide,  974 

Lead  oxide,  red,  1547 

Lead  peroxide,  1730 

Lead  plaster,  441 

Lead  puce  oxide,  976 

Lead  rieinoleate  varnish,  1650 

Lead  saccharate,  1547 

Lead  sesquioxide,  976 

Lead  subacetate  (note),  969 

Lead  subacetate,  crystallized 

(note),  729 
Lead  subacetate,  diluted  solution 

of,  730 

Lead  subacetate  ointment,  1309 
Lead  subacetate,  solution  of,  728 
Lead  suppositories,  compound, 
1214 

Lead  tannate,  1547 
Lead,  tests  for,  1730 
Leadwort,  1617 
Leaf  isinglass,  1521 
Leaf  lard,  94 
Leather  flower,  1450 
Leather  wood,  1474 
Leberklette,  1372 
Leberthran,  856 
Leberthranemulsion,  446 
Leberthranemulsion  mit  unter- 
phosphorigsauren  salzen,  446 
Lecanora  esculenta  (note),  763 
Lecanora  tartarea,  1552 
Lecanoric  acid,  1552 
Leche  de  popa,  1405 
Lecithin,  1547 

Ledebouria  hyacinthina,  1687 
Ledger  bark,  348 
Leditannic  acid,  1548 
Ledixanthin,  1548 
Ledon,  1548 

Ledoyen*s  disinfecting  fluid,  974 

Ledum,  1548 

Ledum  camphor,  1548 

Ledum  graenlandicum,  1548 

Ledum  latifolium,  1548 

Ledum  palustre,  1321  (note),  1548 

Leeches,  611 

Leek,  1548 


Legenaria  legenaria,  1468 
Legenaria  vulgaris,  1468 
Legno  guajaco,  601 
Legrip's  cereometer,  310 
Leinkraut,  1549 
Leinol,  852 
Leinsamen,  700 
Leinsamenol,  852 
Leipsic  yellow,  1448 
Lemnian  bole,  1418 
Lemon,  692 
Lemon  essence,  1497 
Lemon-grass,  oil  of,  1589 
Lemon  juice,  25,  692 
Lemon,  oil  of,  851 
Lemon  peel,  692,  851 
Lemon  peel,  tincture  of,  1275 
Lemon,  spirit  of  (note),  851 
Lemon,  syrup  of,  1230 
Lemon,  tincture  of,  1275 
Lemon  yellow,  1448 
Lemons,  25 
Lenigallol,  1501,  1548 
Lenirobin,  336,  1486,  1501 
Leflo  de  guayaco,  601 
LeOo  de  sandalo  rojo,  1083 
Leiio  de  sasafras,  1097 
Lentisk,  770 
Leonotis,  1548 
Leonotis  leonurus,  1548 
Leontice  thalictroides,  1437 
Leontin,  1438 

Leontodon  taraxacum,  1240 

Leonurus,  1548 

Leonurus  cardiaca,  1548 

Leopard  tree,  1492 

Leopard-tree  gum,  1492 

Leopard's  bane,  195 

Lepargyra?a,  1548 

Lepargyraea  argentea,  1548 

Lepidolite,  120,  743 

Leptamnium  virginianum,  1596 

Leptandra,  691 

Leptandra,  extract  of,  481 

Leptranda,  fluidextract  of,  548 

Leptandra,  resin  of  (note),  691 

Leptandra  virginica,  691 

Leptandra-wurzel,  691 

Leptandra  wurzelextrakt,  481 

Leptandrin,  481,  691 

Leptilon  canadense,  1479 

Leptilon  divaricatum,  1479 

Lerp  (note),  764 

Lesser  periwinkle,  1691 

Lesser  striated  ipecac  (note),  671 

Lessive  caustique,  733 

Lessive  des  savonniers,  738 

Lettuce  opium,  688 

Leucine,  1603 

Leucodrin,  1621 

Leucogen,  1131 

Leucol,  1387 

Leucoline,  1443 

Leucothoe  racemosa,  1385 

Leucotin,  1463 

Levant  wormseed,  1084 

Levisticum  officinale,  1549 

Levulin,  1241,  1531 

Levulose,  107,  1071,  1072,  1531 

Lev.urine,  1701 

Lewisia,  1548 

Lewisia  rediviva,  1548 

Liantral,  1548 

Liatris,  1549 

Liatris  odoratissima,  1549,  1682 
Liatris  scariosa,  1549 
Liatris  spicata,  1549 
Libanol,  1537 
Libocedrus  bidwillii,  1537 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  1537 
Licaria  guaianensis,  1450 
Lichen  islandicus,  1440 
Lichen  starch,  1440 
Lichen-stearic  acid,  1440 
Lichenin,  1440 
Lichenoid,  1440 
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Lichnin,  1072 
Llcopodio,  750 

Licor  anodino  mineral  de  Hoff- 
mann, 1163 
Licor  arsenical  de  Fowler,  730 
Licor  de  Labarraque,  736 
Licorice  and  opium  lozenges,  1300 
Licorice,  aromatic  elixir  of,  1787 
Licorice,  crude,  477 
Licorice,  elixir  of,  1787 
Licorice  mass,  477 
Licorice  paste,  477 
Licorice  powder,  compound,  1025 
Licorice,  refined,  477 
Licorice  root,  593 
Licorice,  Russian,  503 
Licorice,  Spanish,  593 
Licorice,  syrup  of.  1815 
Liebfrauenstroh,  1500 
Liebreieh's  cantharidal  solution, 
288 

Liebstockel,  1549 

Liege,  1461 

Lierre  terrestre,  1503 

Life-everlasting,  1505 

Light  daturine,  1183 

Light  jalap  (note).  678 

Light  magnesia,  753 

Light  magnesium  carbonate,  750 

Light  oil  of  wine,  827 

Light  wine,  1340 

Lightwood,  879 

Lignin,  1072 

Lignoceric  acid,  1506 

Lignol,  1549 

Lignum  benedictum,  601 

Lignum  campechianum,  607 

Lignum  cceruleum.  607 

Lignum  colubrinum.  803 

Lignum  guajaei,  601 

Lignum  quassise,  1032 

Lignum  sanctum,  601 

Lignum  santalinum  rubrum,  1083 

Lignum  vita?,  601 

Ligroin,  1549 

Ligroine,  1549 

Ligulin,  1549 

Ligusticum,  1549 

Ligusticum  filicinum,  1549,  1598 
Ligusticum  levisticum,  3  549 
Ligusticum  sinense,  1549 
Ligustrin,  1549,  1665 
Ligustron,  1549 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  1549 
Lilacin,  1665 
Lilium,  1549 
milium  candidum,  1549 
Lilium  convallium,  396 
..ilium  tigrintun,  1549 
,ily  of  the  valley,  396 
Aran  oil,  1608 
.imatura  di  ferro,  514 
,ime,  266,  692,  1730 
,ime,  burned.  266 
ime  juice,  25,  692,  692  (note) 
ime  juice  and  pepsin,  1813 
ime  liniment,  695 
ime  ointment,  267 
ime,  saccharated  solution  of,  1221 
ime,  slaked.  259 
ime,  sulphurated.  270 
ime,  syrup  of,  1221 
ime  water,  706,  1708 
imes,  25,  1119 
imeseed  oil  .(note),  693 
Iming  water.  162 
Imnobdella  quinquestrlata,  612 
monade  purgante  de  citrato 
magnesico.  725 

monade  purgative  au  citrate  de 
magnesle,  725 

monade  serhe  au  citrate  de 
lithlne,  746 

monata  magnesiaca,  725 
mODene,  844,  846,  852,  1571 
monensaft,  692 


Llmonenschale,  692 

Limonis  cortex,  692 

Limonis  pericarpium,  692 

Limonis  succus,  692 

Limonium  carolinianum,  1661 

Linaire  commune,  1549 

Linalool,  402,  813,  843,  850,  884, 

1589,  1596 
Linalool  acetate,  1586 
Linalyl  acetate,  813,  850,  1589 
Linamarin.  700 
Linaria,  1549 
Linaria  linaria,  1549 
Linaria  vulgaris,  1549 
Linaza,  700 
Linden,  1550 
Linden-tree,  1677 
Lindera  benzoin,  1411 
Lindera  sericea,  1589 
Lindera  umbellata,  1589 
Ling,  856 
Lingwort,  1330 
Lini  semlna,  700 
Liniment,  acetic  turpentine,  1798 
Liniment  ammoniacal,  695 
Liniment  ammoniacal  camphre, 

696 

Liniment  au  chloroforme,  696 

Liniment  calcaire,  695 

Liniment  camphr£,  696 

Liniment  crotone\  696 

Liniment  d'aconit.  694 

Liniment  de  belladone,  695 

Liniment  de  calce,  695 

Liniment,  iodine.  1798 

Liniment  mercuriel,  697 

Liniment  of  aconite,  694 

Liniment  of  aconite  and  chloro- 
form, 1798 

Liniment  of  ammonia,  695 

Liniment  of  ammonium  iodide, 
1798 

Liniment  of  belladonna,  695 
Liniment  of  camphor,  696 
Liniment  of  camphor,  ammonia  ted, 
696 

Liniment  of  chloroform.  696 
Liniment  of  croton  oil,  696,  1798 
Liniment  of  croton  oil,  compound, 
1798 

Liniment  of  Iodine,  723 
Liniment  of  lime,  695 
Liniment  of  mercury.  697 
Liniment  of  mustard,  699 
Liniment  of  opium,  697 
Liniment  of  opium,  compound, 
1798 

Liniment  of  potassium  iodide  with 

soap.  697 
Liniment  of  soft  soap,  698 
Liniment  of  turpentine,  699 
Liniment  of  turpentine  and  acetic 

acid,  699 
Liniment  opiace,  697 
Liniment  phosphor^,  864 
Liniment,  Saint  John  Long's 

(note),  699 
Liniment  savonneux  carnphre\  697 
Liniment  .javonneux  iodure\  697 
Liniment  sinapise'  compose\  699 
Liniment,  soap,  697 
Liniment,  soap,  camphorated,  1798 
Liniment  t£r£benthine\  699 
Liniment  ter<?benthine"  acetique, 

699 

Liniment  volatil,  695 
Linimenta,  694 
Linimente,  694 
Linimento  ammoniacale,  695 
Linimento  ammoniacale  canforato, 
696 

Linimento  amonlacal,  695 
Linimento  amoniacal  alcanforado, 
696 

Linimento  di  sapone  con  carrfora, 
697 


Linimento  oleo-calcareo,  695 
Liniments,  694 
Linimentum  aconiti,  694 
Linimentum  aconiti  et  chloroforml, 
1798 

Linimentum  seruginis  (note), 
1458 

Linimentum  album,  699,  1798 
Linimentum  ammoniacale,  695 
Linimentum  ammonia?,  695 
Linimentum  ammoniata-campho- 

ratum.  696 
Linimentum  ammoniatum,  695 
Linimentum  ammonii  iodidi,  179S 
Linimentum  belladonna?,  695 
Linimentum  calcis,  695 
Linimentum  camphora?,  696 
Linimentum  camphora?  ammoni- 
atum, 696 
Linimentum  camphoratum,  696 
Linimentum  cantharidis,  711 
Linimentum  chloroform!,  696 
Linimentum  crotonis,  696,  1798 
Linimentum  hydrargyri,  697 
Linimentum  iodi,  1798 
Linimentum  mercuriale,  697 
Linimentum  opii,  697 
Linimentum  opii  compositum,  1798 
Linimentum  potassii  iodidi  cum 

sapone,  697 
Linimentum  saponato-camphora- 

tum,  697,  1798 
Linimentum  saponis,  697 
Linimentum  saponis  mollis,  698 
Linimentum  sinapis,  699 
Linimentum  sinapis  compositum 

(note),  699 
Linimentum  terebinthina?,  699 
Linimentum  terebinthina?  aceti- 

cum,  699,  1798 
Linimentum  terebinthinatum,  699 
Linimentum  tiglii,  1798 
Linimentum  tig'.i/  compositum, 

1798 

Linimentum  volatile,  695 

Linin,  1550 

Lino,  700 

Linoleic  acid,  853 

Linolein,  852 

Linolenic  acid,  853 

Linoxyn,  853 

Linseed,  700.  852 

Linseed,  infusion  of  (note),  652 

Linseed  oil,  852 

Linseed  oil  group,  807 

Linseed  oil,  sulphurated,  1675 

Lint,  1550 

Linteum  carptum,  1550 
Linum,  700 

Linum  catharticum.  1550 
Linum  contusum,  700 
Linum  usitatissimum,  700,  852 
Lion's  foot.  1576 
Lion's  tooth,  1240 
Lipanin,  1550 
Lippla,  1551 
Lippia  mexicana,  1551 
Lippiol,  1551 
Liquefied  ammonia,  172 
Liquefied  carbolic  acid,  931 
Liquefied  carbonic  acid,  168 
Liquefied  phenol,  931 
Liqueur  anodine  nitreuse,  1165 
Liqueur  antiseptique.  704 
Liqueur  ars£nieale  de  Fowler,  730 
Liqueur  arsenicale  hydrochlorique, 
701 

Liqueur  d'acetate  de  fer,  712 
Liqueur  d'ammoniaque,  169 
Liqueur  d'ammoniaque  vineuse, 
1170 

Liqueur  de  boudin,  701 
Liqueur  de  Donovan,  704 
Liqueur  de  Fowler,  730 
Liqueur  d'Hoffmann,  1163 
Liqueur  de  Labarraque,  736 
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Liqueur  hfimostatlque  de  Monsel, 
717 

Liqueur  nervine  do  Bang,  1164 
Liqueur  vesicant,  711 
Liqueurs,  2J8 
Liquid  bismuth,  705,  1709 
Liquid  extract  of  acalypha.  1367 
Liquid  extract  of  actsea  racemosa, 
532 

Liquid  extract  of  adhatoda,  1369 
Liquid  extract  of  bael,  1405 
Liquid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada, 

555 

Liquid  extract  of  cimicifuga,  j32 
Liquid  extract  of  cinchona,  532 
Liquid  extract  of  cinchona  (sim- 
plified (note),  534 
Liquid  extract  of  cissampelos 

(note),  917 
Liquid  extract  of  coca,  534 
Liquid  extract  of  ergot,  588 
Liquid  extract  of  grindelia,  543 
Liquid  extract  of  hamamelis,  544 
Liquid  extract  of  hydrastis,  544 
Liquid  extraet  of  ipecac,  546 
Liquid  extract  of  jaborandi,  552 
Liquid  extract  of  kava,  1540 
Liquid  extract  of  liquorice,  542 
Liquid  extract  of  male  fern.  823 
Liquid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  550 
Liquid  extract  of  opium,  485 
Liquid  extract  of  pareira,  551 
Liquid  extract  of  pierorhiza,  1614 
Liquid  extract  of  sarsaoarilla, 
559 

Liquid  extract  of  taraxacum,  564 

Liquid  glue,  1221  (note),  1504 

Liquid  hydrastis  (note),  644 

Liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  38 

Liquid  kino  (note).  683 

Liquid  opodeldoc,  697 

Liquid  oaoae.  1601 

Liquid  paraffin,  a25 

Liquid  pepsin,  922  (note,,  1801 

Liquid  petrolatum,  924' 

Liquid  petrolatum,  emulsion  of 

(note),  925 
Liquid  petrox,  1806 
Liquid  principle  of  oils,  809 
Liquid  rennet,  1802 
Liquid  saponated  petrolatum,  1806 
Liquid  storax,  1197,  1551 
Liquid  waxes,  808 
Liquidambar,  1551 
Liquidambar  altiglana,  1197 
Luji.idambar  aitingia,  1551 
Liquidambar  formosana  (note), 

3197 

Liquidambar  orientalis.  1197 
liquidambar  storesin,  1551 
Liquidambar  styraclflua,  1197 

(note),  1551  - 
Liquirizia.  593 
Liquor  acldi  arsenosi,  701 
Liquor  acid)  chromlci,  702 
Liquor  adhesivus,  1492 
Liquor  alumini  acetatis,  179S 
Liquor  alumini  acetico-tartratis, 

1798 

Liquor  ammonia*,  169 
Liquor  ammonias  acetatis,  702 
Liquor  ammonias  fortis,  172 
Liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  702 
Liquor  ammonii  acetatis  concen- 

tratus,  1799  • 
Liquor  ammonii  acetici,  702 
Liquor  ammonii  caustiei,  160 
Liquoi  ammonii  caustiei  spiritu- 

osus,  1170 
Liquor  frranionli  citratis,  704 
Liquor  ammonii  citratis  fortior, 

1799 

Liquor  ammonii  ersrotlnatls,  1479 
Uquor  anaestheticus,  1446 
Liquor  anth-oirraphid.is  cqnoeTU 
yP&tUS,  1''85 


Liquor  auodynus  mineralls  Hoff- 

manni,  1163 
Liquor  antigerminarus,  1799 
Liquor  antisepticus,  704 
Liquor  antisepticus  alkalinus,  1799 
Liquor  aristolochiae  concentratus, 

1396 

Liquor  arseni  bromidi,  1802 
Liquor  arseni  et  hydrargyri  iodidl, 
704 

Liquor  arsenicalis,  730 
Liquor  arsenici  chlorldi,  701 
Liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus, 
701 

Liquor  arsenii  et  hydrargyri  iodidi, 
704 

Liquor  atropines  sulphatis,  705 
Liquor  auri  et  arseni  bromidi, 
1799 

Liquor  barii  chloridi,  1407 
Liquor  berberidis  concentratus, 
1412 

Liquor  bismuth!,  705,  1799 
Liquor  bismuthi  et  ammonii 

citratis,  705 
Liquor  broml,  1799 
Liquor  calcii  chloridi  (note),  259 
Liquor  calcis,  706 
Liquor  calcis  chlorinate?,  708 
Liquor  calcis  saccharatus,  1221 
Liquor  calcis  sulphurates,  1799 
Liquor  calumbae  concentratus,  708 
Liquor  caoutchouc,  708 
Liquor  carbonis  detergens,  728 
Liquor  carmini,  1799 
Liquor  chiratae  concentratus,  708 
Liquor  chlorl  compositus,  709 
Liquor  coccineus,  1799 
Liquor  coscinii  concentratus,  1463 
Liquor  cresoli  saponatus,  710 
Liquor  cresolis  compositus,  710 
Liquor  cusparias  concentratus,  71 1 
Liquor  electropoeicus,  1799 
Liquor  epispasticus,  711 
Liquor  epispasticus  mylabridis 

(note),  283 
Liquor  ethyl  nitritis,  711 
Liquor  extract!  glycyrrhizas,  1799 
Liquor  ferri  acetatis,  712 
Liquor  ferri  acetici,  712 
Liquor  ferri  albuminati,  1534,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  chloridi,  713 
Liquor  ferri  citratis  (note),  495 
Liquor  ferri  dialysatus,  1657 
Liquor  ferri  et  ammonii  acetatis, 
715 

Liquor  ferri  et  quinines  citratis 

(note),  501 
Liquor  ferri  hypophosphitis,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  iodidi,  1225,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  muriatici  oxydati,  713 
Liquor  ferri  nitratls  (note),  716 
Liquor  ferri  oxychlorati,  1657 
Liquor  ferri  oxychloridi,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  oxysulphatis,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  peptonati,  1534,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  peptonati  cum  man- 

gano,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  perchloridi,  716 
Liquor  ferri  perchloridi  fortis,  713 
Liquor  ferri  pernitratis.  716 
Liquor  ferri  persulphatis,  719 
Liquor  ferri  protochloridi,  1800 
Liquor  ferri  pyrophosphates 

.note),  511 
Liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati,  713 
Liquor  ferri  subsulphatis,  717 
Liquor  ferri  tersulphatis,  719 
Liquor  formaldehydi,  720 
Liquor  glonoini,  1175 
Liquor  hamamelidis,  178 
Liquor  Hollandlcus,  1446 
Liquor  hydrargyri  bichloridi.  723 
Liquor  hydrargyri  et  potassii 

iodidi,  1800 
Liquor  hydrargyri  nitratls.  722 


Liquor  hydrargyri  nitratls  acidus, 
722 

Liquor  hydrargyri  nitrici  oxydati, 
722 

Liquor  hydrargyri  perchloridi,  723 
Liquor  hydrastinae  (note),  644 
Liquor  hydrogenii  peroxidi,  177 
Liquor  hypophosphitum,  1800 
Liquor  hypophosphitum  composite, 
1800 

Liquor  iodi  carbolatus,  1801 
Liquor  iodi  causticus,  1801 
Liquor  iodi  compositus,  723 
Liquor  iodi  fortis,  723 
Liquor  iodinii  compositus,  723 
Liquor  kali  caustiei,  733 
Liquor  kalii  arsenicosi,  730 
Liquor  kalii  citrici,  732 
Liquor  krameriae  concentratus,  724 
Liquor  magnesiae  effervescens,  1801 
Liquor  magnesii  bisulphitis,  1658 
Liquor  magnesii  bromidi,  1801 
Liquor  magnesii  carbonatis,  724 
Liquor  magnesii  citratis,  725 
Liquor  magnesii  citratis,  extem- 
poraneous (note),  725 
Liquor  magnesii  citrici,  725 
Liquor  magnesii  sulphatis  effer- 
vescens, 1801 
Liquor  morphias  muriatis,  727 
Liquor  morphines  acetatis,  727 
Liquor  morphines  citratis.  1801 
Liquor  morphinae  hydrochloride 
727 

Liquor  morphines  bypodermicus, 
1801 

Liquor  morphinae  sulphatis  (note), 
728 

Liquor  morphinae  tartratis,  727 
Liquor  natri  caustiei,  738 
Liquor  natri  chlorati,  736 
Liquor  natri  hypochlorosi,  736 
Liquor  nitroglycerin!,  1175 
Liquor  pancreaticus,  728,  1801 
Liquor  pancreatis,  728 
Liquor  pepsini,  922  (note),  1801 
Liquor  pepsini  aromaticus,  1801 
Liquor  phosphatum  acidus,  1801 
Liquor  phosphor!,  1801 
Liquor  picis  alkalinus,  968  (note), 
1802 

Liquor  picis  carbonis,  728 
Liquor  piumbi  subacetatis,  728, 

970  (note) 
Liquor  piumbi  subacetatis  dilutus, 

730 

Liquor  piumbi  subacetatis  fortis, 
728 

Liquor  piumbi  subacetici,  728 
Liquor  potassae  (note),  733 
Liquor  potassae  chlorate,  1802 
Liquor  potasses  ehlorinatae,  1657, 
1802 

Liquor  potassii  arsenatis  et 

bromidi,  1802 
Liquor  potassii  arsenitis.  730 
Liquor  potassii  citratis,  732 
Liquor  potassii  hydroxidi,  733 
Liquor  potassii  permanganatis,  734 
Liquor  quassiae  concentratus,  734 
Liquor  rhel  concentratus,  734 
Liquor  saccharini,  1802 
Liquor  sarsae,  559 
Liquor  sarsae  compositus  concen- 
tratus, 735 
Liquor  senegae  concentratus.  735 
Liquor  sennae  concentratus.  735 
Liquor  seriparus,  1629,  1802 
Liquor  serpentariae  concentratus, 
736 

Liquor  sodas  (note),  738 
Liquor  sodae  chlorates,  736 
Liquor  soda?  ehlorinatae,  736 
Liquor  sodii  arsenatis.  737 
Liquor  sodi!  arsenatis,  Pearson- 
1802 
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Liquor  sodii  arseniatis,  737 
Liquor  sodii  boratis  compositus, 
1802 

Liquor  sodii  carbolatus,  1802 
Liquor  sodii  citratis,  1802 
Liquor  sodii  citro-tartratis  effer- 

vescens,  1802 
Liquor  sodii  ethylatis,  738 
Liquor  sodii  phosphatis  composi- 
tus, 739 
Liquor  sodii  hydroxidl,  738 
Liquor  sodii  oleatis,  1802 
Liquor  sodii  silicatis,  1652 
Liquor  strychnia?,  730 
Liquor  strychninae  acetatis,  1803 
Liquor  strychninse  hydrochloride 
739 

Liquor  thyroidei,  740 
Liquor  tinosporae  concentratus, 
1078 

Liquor  toddalia>  concentratus,  1081 
Liquor  trinitrini.  117.". 
Liquor  zinci  chloridi,  740 
Liquor  zinci  et  alumini  compositus, 
1803 

Liquor  zinci  et  ferri  compositus 
1803 

Liquor  ziugiberis,  180.'! 

Liquore  anodino  di  Hoffman.  1103 

Liquore  del  Fowler,  730 

Liquores,  741 

Liquorice  root,  593 

Lirio  de  los  valles.  300 

Lirio  Plorentino.  1500 

Liriodendrin,  1551 

Liriodendron,  1551 

Liriodendrou  tulipifera,  1551 

Liriosma  avata,  157.". 

Lisbon  diet  drink,  421 

Lisbon  sarsaparilla.  1095 

Lister's  boric  acid  ointment,  25 

Lister's  gauze,  930 

Litargirio,  974 

Litharge.  974 

Litharge  plaster,  141 

Lithargyrum,  974 

Lithia,  743 

Lithiae  citras,  745 

Lithii  benzoas,  741 

Lithii  bromidum,  742 

Lithii  cacodylas,  1424 

Lithii  earbonas,  743 

Lithii  citras,  745 

Lithii  citras  effervescens,  746 

Lithii  salicylas,  740 

Lithii  salolo-phosphis,  1552 

Lithii  vanadas,  1690 

Lithio-mercuric  iodide,  1552 

Lithium,  744 

Lithium  benzoate,  741 

Lithium  benzoicum,  741 

Lithium  bromatum,  742 

Lithiumbromid.  742 

Lithium  bromide,  742 

Lithium  bromide,  elixir  of,  1788 

Lithium  cacodyiate,  1424 

Lithium  caffeine-sulphonate,  1665 

Lithium  carbonate,  743 

Lithium  carbonate,  effervescing 

(note),  744 
Lithium  carbonicum,  743 
Lithiumcitrat,  745 
Lithium  citrate,  745 
Lithium  citrate,  effervescent  740 
Lithium  citrate,  elixir  of,  1788 
Lithium  citricum,  745 
Lithium-diuref  in,  1088 
Lithium  iodide  (note),  743 
Lithium  quinate,  1620 
Lithiumsalieylat,  746 
Lithium  salicylate,  746 
Lithium  salicylate,  elixir  of,  1788 
Lithium  salicyllcum.  746 
Lithium  salolo-phosphite,  1552 
Lithium  vanadate.  1690 
Llthospermum,  1552 


Lithospermum  officinale,  1552 

Lithraea,  1552 

Lithraea  caustica,  1552 

Lithraea  venenosa,  1552 

Litmus,  1552,  1730 

Litmus  paper,  1553,  1715 

Litmus  test  solution,  1715 

Litmus,  tincture  of,  1552 

Litsea  californica,  1595 

Live  oak,  1034 

Liveche,  1549 

Liver  of  sulphur,  981 

Lixivium  causticum,  733 

Lizard's  tail,  1644 

Lloyd's  reaction,  1193 

Loaf  sugar,  107S 

Lobelacrin,  748 

Lobelia,  747 

Lobelia  cardinalis  (note),  747 

Lobelia,  ethereal  tincture  of,  1276 

Lobelia,  fiuidextract  of,  548 

Lobelia  inflata,  747 

Lobelia  nicotiana?folia,  747 

Lobelia  syphilitica  (note),  747 

Lobelia,  tincture  of,  1276 

Lobelia,  vinegar  of,  749 

Lobelic  acid,  748 

Lobelie  enflee,  747 

Lobelienessig,  749 

Lobelienkraut,  747 

Lobelientinktur,  1276 

Lobeline,  748 

Loblolly,  1243 

Loco  plant.  1553 

Locoine,  1553 

Locust  tree,  1632 

Loffelkraut,  1452 

Loganin  (note),  804 

Logan's  plaster  (note),  443 

Logwood,  607 

Loja  bark,  348 

Lolch,  1553 

Loliine,  1553 

Lollum,  1553 

Lolium  temulentum,  1553 

Lonchocarpus,  1554 

Lonchocarpus  violaceus,  1554 

London  paste,  1146  (note),  1811 

Long  buchu,  250 

Long-leaved  pine,  1243 

Long  nutmeg,  798 

Long  pepper,  963 

Long  staple  cotton,  596 

Longwort,  1028 

Long  zedoary,  1701 

Lonicera,  1554 

Lonicera  caprifolium,  1554 

Lonicera  xylosteum,  1554 

Lood,  975 

Loomis's  diarrh(ea  mixlure,  1804 
Loosestrife,  1555 
Lopez  root,  1681 
Lophodium  filix-mas,  210 
Lophophora  fissuratum,  1387 
Lophophora  lewinii,  1386 
Lophophora  williamsii,  1386 
Lophophorinae  hydrochloridum, 
1386 

Lophophorine,  1386 
Loquat.  1479 

Loranthus  senegalensis,  3 
Lorbeer,  1546 
Loretin,  1554 
Loretin  bismuth,  1415 
Losllches  eisenoxyd,  1488 
Losophan,  1407 
Losungen,  741 
Lotase,  1554 
Lotio  adstringens,  1803 
Lotio  ammoniacalis  camphorata, 
1782 

Lotio  flava,  619.  749,  1803 
Lotio  hydrargyri  flava.  749 
Lotio  hydrargyri  nigra,  749 
Lotio  nigra.  624,  749.  1803 
Lotio  plumbi  et  opii,  1803 


Lotion  a  l'acetate  de  plomb,  730 
Lotion,  astringent,  1803 
Lotion,  black,  1803 
Lotion  of  lead  and  opium,  1803 
Lotion,  yellow,  1803 
Lotiones,  749 
Lotions,  749 
Lotoflavin,  1554 
Lotus,  1554 
Lotus  arabicus,  1554 
Lotusin,  1554 
Lovage,  1549 
Love  apple,  1656 
Love-in-winter,  319 
Low  chamomile,  146 
Low  wine,  1174 
Lowenmaul,  1549 
Lowenzahn,  1240 
Lowenzahnextrakt,  489 
Lowenzahnsaft,  1199 
Lowenzalinwurzelsaft,  1199 
Loxa  bark,  348 
Loxopterygium  lorentzii,  1625 
Lozenge,  benzoic  acid,  1299 
Lozenge,  catechu,  1300 
Lozenge,  compound  bismuth,  1300 
Lozenge,  eucalyptus  gum,  1300 
Lozenge,  guaiacum  resin,  1301 
Lozenge,  ipecacuanha,  1301 
Lozenge,  krameria,  1301 
Lozenge,  krameria  and  cocaine, 
1301 

Lozenge,  morphine,  1301 
Lozenge,  morphine  and  ipecac- 
uanha, 1301 
Lozenge,  phenol,  ]  299 
Lozenge,  potassium  chlorate,  1302 
Lozenge,  reduced  iron,  1300 
Lozenge,  santonin,  1302 
Lozenge,  sodium  bicarbonate,  1302 
Lozenge,  sulphur,  1302 
Lozenge,  tannic  acid,  1299 
Lozenges,  1296 

Lozenges,  currant  paste  (note), 
1297 

Lozenges,  licorice  and  opium,  1300 

Lozenges,  opium,  1301 

Luban  bedowi,  1594 

Luban  matti,  1594 

Luban  meyeti,  1594 

Luban  sheheri,  1594 

Lucuma,  1554 

Lucuma  glycyphla>a,  1571 

Lucuma  mammosa,  1541 

Lucumin,  1571 

Ludus,  1380 

Luffa,  1554 

Luffa  aegyptiaea,  1554 
Luffa  echinata,  1554 
Lugol's  caustic  iodine  solution, 
668 

Lugol's  solution,  723 
Lugolsche  jodlosung,  723 
Lump  gamboge,  273 
Lump-lac,  1544 
Lunar  caustic,  188,  190 
Lunar  caustic  No.  2.  192 
Lungenkraut,  1623 
Lungwort,  1623 
Luplgenin,  1554 
Lupin,  1554 
Luplnin,  1554 
Lupinus,  1554 
Lupinus  albus,  1554 
Lupinus  densifiorus,  1554 
Lupinus  hirsutus,  1554 
Lupinus  luteus,  1554 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  1554 
Luppolino,  740 
Luppolo,  615 

616,  749 

fiuidextract  of,  549 
oleoresin  of,  824 
tincture  of  (note), 


Lupulin, 
Lupulii 
Lupulin, 
Lupulin, 

1276 
Lupulintinktur,  1! 
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Lupulina,  749 
Lupuliue,  617 
Lupulinie  glands,  749 
Lupulino,  749 
Lupulinum,  616,  749 
Lupullte,  617,  749 
Lupulo,  615 

Lupuio-tannie  acid,  617 

Lupulus,  615 

Luteolin,  1629 

Lutidine,  1680 

Lycacouine,  88 

Lycaconitine,  88 

Lycetol,  1554 

Lycine,  1413,  1555 

Lycium,  1412,  1554 

Lycium  barbarum.  1554 

Lycium  vulgare,  1554  , 

Lycoctona,  1555 

Lycoctonic  acid,  88 

Lycoctonine,  88 

Lycope  de  Virginie,  1555 

Lycoperdon  bovista,  1574 

Lycoperdon  giganteuin,  1574 

Lycoperdon  proteus.  1575 

Lycopersicon  esculentum,  1656 

Lycopersicon  lycopersicon,  1656 

Lycopode,  750 

Lycopodic  acid,  750  ■ 

Lycopodium,  750 

Lycopodium  clavatuin,  750 

Lycopodium  saururus,  1555 

Lycopus,  1555 

Lycopus  europseus,  3  555 

Lycopus  virginicus,  1555 

Lycorine,  1555 

Lycoris,  1555 

Lycoris  radiatl,  1555 

Lygosin,  1555,  1651 

Lysidine,  1555 

Lysoforra,  1555 

Lysol,  1465 

Lysulfol,  1555 

Lythrum  salicaria,  1555 

Lytta,  283 

Lytta  aspersa,  283 

Lytta  nutralll  (note),  285 

M 

Mabee  bark,  1454 
Macallo  bark.  1555 
Maearanga  kino,  681 
Maearanga  roxburglili,  681 
Macassar  agar-agar,  149S 
Macassar  hair-oil,  1593 
Macassar  nutmeg,  798 
Mace  (note),  797 
Maceration,  463 
Macba  kattl.  684 
Macis  (note),  797 
Maekay  bean,  1555 
Mackerel  mint,  777 
Maclaya  cordata  (note),  899 
Maclaj-lne  (note).  899 
Madura  aurantiaca,  1682 
Madura  tinctoria.  1499 
Macrocarpin,  1673 
Matropiper  methysticum,  1539 
Macrotin,  337 
Macrctys  actaeoides,  337 
Macrotys  racemosa,  337 
Mad,  225 
Mad  apple,  1182 
Mad-dog,  1106  ' 

Madagascar  cardamomuin  (note), 
298 

Madagascar  peppers,  290 
Madaralban,  1429 
Madarfluavil,  1429 
Madder,  1633 
Madeira  wine,  1341 
Madras  chillies,  290 
Madweed.  1106 
Mafurra  tallow  (note),  883 
Magell,  780 


Magendie's  solution  of  morphine, 

728    (note),  1801 
Magistere  de  coquilles  (d'ecailles) 

dhuitres,  1672 
Magisterio  de  bismuto,  242 
Magisterium  bismuthi,  242 
Magisterium  sulphuris,  1202 
Magistery  of  bismuth,  242,  244 
Magma  magnesia?,  1803 
Magnesia,  750 
Magnesia  alba,  750 
Magnesia  and  rhubarb,  1027 
Magnesia  blanca,  750 
Magnesia  calcinata,  753 
Magnesia,  heavy,  756  i 
Magnesia  hydro-carbonica,  750 
Magnesia  levis,  753 
Magnesia,  light,  753 
Magnesia  magma,  1803 
Magnesia  mixture,  1710 
Magnesia  ponderosa,  753,  756 
Magnesia,  troches  of  (note),  755 
Magnesia  und  stinkasant-mixtur, 

1571 

Magnesia  usta,  753 
Magnesiawasser,  724 
Magnesia?  carbonas,  750 
Magnesia?  sulphas  effervescens,  758 
Magnesian  water,  166 
Magnesie,  753 
Magnesie  blanche,  750 
Magnesie  calcined,  753 
Magnesie  calcinfe  pesante,  756 
Magnesie  liquide,  724 
Magnesii  acetas,  1555 
Magnesii  benzoas,  1556 
Magnesii  bromidum,  1556 
Magnesii  cacodylas,  1424 
Magnesii  carbonas,  750 
Magnesii  carbonas  levis,  750 
Magnesii  carbonas  ponderosus,  750 
Magnesii  chloras,  1556 
Magnesii  chloridum,  1556 
Magnesii  citras  effervescens 

(note),  726 
Magnesii  citras  granulatus 

(note),  726 
Magnesii  dioxidum.  1556 
Magnesii  lactas,  1556 
Magnesii  oxidum,  753 
Magnesii  oxidum  ponderosum,  756 
Magnesii  salicylas,  1556 
Magnesii  sulphas,  756 
Magnesii  sulphas  effervescens,  758 
Magnesii  sulphis,  1556 
Magnesite,  750 
Magnesium,  755 
Magnesium  acetate,  1555 
Magnesiumbenzoat,  1556 
Magnesium  benzoate,  1556 
Magnesium  bisulphite,  solution  of, 

1658 

Magnesiumbromid,  1556 
Magnesium  bromide,  1556 
Magnesium  bromide,  solution  of, 
1801 

Magnesium  cacodylate,  1424 
Magnesiumcarbonat,  750 
Magnesium  carbonate,  750 
Magnesium  carbonate,  solution  of, 
724 

Magnesium  carbonicum,  750 
Magnesium  cathartate,  1113 
Magnesium  chlorate,  1556 
Magnesium  chloride,  1556 
Magnesium  citrate,  effervescent 

(note),  726 
Magnesium  citrate,  solid  (note), 

726 

Magnesium  citrate,  solution  of, 

725 

Magnesiumcitratlosung,  725 
Magnesium  dioxide,  1556 
Magnesium  hydroxide,  silicious, 
757 

Magnesiumlactat.  1556 


Magnesium  lactate,  1556 
Magnesium  limonade,  725 
Magnesium  metatartrate,  727 
Magnesium  oxide,  753 
Magnesium  saccharate,  755 
Magnesium  salicylate,  1556 
Magnesium  silicate,  1400,  1556 
Magnesium  silicate,  hydrous,  1238 
Magnesiumsulfat,  756 
Magnesium  sulfuricum,  756 
Magnesium  sulphate,  756 
Magnesium  sulphate,  effervescent, 
758 

Magnesium  sulphate,  solution  of, 

effervescent,  1801 
Magnesium  sulphate  test  solution, 

1710 

Magnesium  sulphite,  1556,  1664 
Magnesium  sulphuricum  efferves- 
cens, 758 
Magnesium,  tests  for,  1737 
Magneteisen,  1488 
Magnetic  iron  oxide,  1488 
Magnetic  pyrites,  515 
Magnolia,  1556 
Magnolia  acuminata,  1557 
Magnolia  bark,  1556  . 
Magnolia  fcetida,  1557 
Magnolia  glauca,  1556 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  1557 
Magnolia  tripetala,  1557 
Magnolia  virginiana,  415,  1556 
Magnolienrinde,  1556 
Magnolin,  1557 
Maguey,  1371 
Maguey  gum  (note),  4 
Mahogany-tree,  1665 
Mahy's  paster  (note),  443 
Maiblumen,  396 
Maiden  pink,  1396 
Maidenhair,  1369 
Maidenhair  ferns,  1403 
Maispistille,  1348 
Maisstarke,  142 
Maize,  142 
Maize,  oil  of,  1589 
Maizenic  acid,  1348 
Makabuhay,  1678 
Makan  gambir,  575 
Maklai,  3 

Mala  tetranthera,  1545 
Malabar  cardamoms,  298 
Malabar  kardamomen,  298 
Malabar  kino,  681 
Malabar  pepper,  964 
Malachite,  1572 
Malachite-green,  1389 
Malaga  raisins,  1628 
Malakin,  1557 
Malambo,  1557 
Malapoenna,  1545 
Malarin,  1557 
Malate  of  iron,  crude,  1793 
Malate  of  iron,  tincture  of  crude, 
1818 

Malay  storax  (note),  1197 
Male  fern,  210 

Male  fern,  liquid  extract  of,  823 

Male  jalap,  678  (note),  1098 

Male  kola,  1541 

Male  nervine,  419 

Male  shield  fern,  210 

Maleic  acid,  1499 

Malic  acid,  393,  1067  (note) 

Mallaguetta  pepper  (note),  299 

Malleable  iron,  515 

Mallotus  philippinensis,  1538 

Mallow,  white,  118 

Malouetia,  1557 

Malouetia  nitida,  1557,  1697 

Malpighia  glabra,  1576 

Malt,  758,  1518 

Malt  and  iron,  elixir  of,  1788 

Malt  d'orge,  758 

Malt,  extract  of,  481 

Malt,  fluidextract  of,  1796 
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Malt  liquors,  759,  1345 
Malt  vinegar,  1692 
Maltese  elaterium,  432 
Maltha,  1608 
Maltodextrin,  143 
Maltose,  104,  143,  1072,  1518 
Maltum,  758 
Maltum  hordei,  758 
Malva,  1558 
Malva  alcea,  119 
Malva  rotundifolia,  1558 
Malva  sylvestris,  1558 
Malvavischio,  118 
Malwa  opium,  890,  892  (note) 
Malz,  758 
Malzextrakt,  481 
Man  of  the  earth,  676,  1456 
Man  root,  676,  1456,  1570 
Man  t'o  lo  fa,  1183 
Mana,  763 
Manaca,  1558 
Manacine,  1558 
Manchineel,  1560 
Mancinella  venenata,  1560 
Mancona  bark,  1644 
Manconarinde,  1644 
Mangonine,  1644 
Mandarin  orange,  217 
Mandelconserve,  1022 
Mandelemulsion,  445 
Mandelie  acid,  614 
Mandelmilch,  445 
Mandelol,  831 
Mandelsirup,  1219 
Mandioea,  1668 
Mandorle  amare,  137 
Mandorle  dolci,  138 
Mandragora,  1558 
Mandragora  officinarum.  1558 
Mandragore,  1558 
Mandragorine,  1558 
Mandrake,  978,  1558 
Mandrake  root,  978 
Manganchlortir,  1559 
Manganesa,  759 
Manganese,  1558 
Manganese  carbonate.  1558 
Manganese  chloride,  1  r» r, ; » 
Manganese  citrate,  1559 
Manganese  citrate  and  iron, 
i 

Manganese  dioxide,  precipitated, 
759 

Manganese  hypophosphite.  761 
Manganese  iodide,  1559 
Manganese,  metallic,  759 
Manganese  monoxide,  759.  1558 
Manganese  peroxide.  759,  1730 
Manganese  sesquioxlde.  759 
Manganese  sulphate,  761 
Manganese  tannate,  1559 
Mangani  carbonas,  1558 
Mangani  ehloridum,  1559 
Mangani  citras,  1559 
Mangani  dioxidum,  759 
Mangani  dioxidum  prsecipllatum, 
759 

Mangani  hypophosphis,  761 
Mangani  iodidum,  1559 
Mangani  sulphas,  761  ' 
Mangani  tannas.  1559 
Manganic  acid,  760 
Manganosul,fat.  761 
Manganous  carbonate,  1558 
Manganous  hypophosphite,  761 
Manganous  iodide,  pills  of,  1559 
Manganous  lactate,  1559 
Manganous  malate,  1558 
Manganous  phosphate,  1558 
Manganous  phosphate,  syrup  of, 
1559 

Manganous  sulphate,  761 
Manganous  tartrate.  1558 
Mangantannat,  1559 
Manganum,  1558 
Manganum  hyperoxydatum,  759 


Manganum  hypophosphorosum, 
761 

Manganum  sulphuricum,  761 

Mangifera  indica,  1511 

Mango  gum,  1511 

Mangosteen,  1405,  1560 

Manihot  glaziovii,  428 

Manihot  manihot,  1668 

Manihot  utilissima,  43,  1561,  1668 

Manihotoxine,  1668 

Manila  copal,  1456 

Manila  elemi,  1509 

Manioc,  1668 

Manna,  763 

Manna  calabrina,  765 
Manna  canellata,  765 
Manna  canulata,  764 
Manna  of  Mount  Sinai,  1550 
Manna,  syrup  of,  1815 
Mannan,  450 
Manne,  763 
Manne  en  sorte,  764 
Mannitan,  356 
Mannite,  599,  691,  766 
Mannitol,  766 

Mannltol  hexanitrate,  1580 
Mitnno-heptose.  1072 
Manno-nono.se,  1072 
Manno-octose,  1072 
Mnunose.  1072 
Manteca  benzoada,  95 
Manteca  con  benjui.  95 
Manteca  de  coco,  881 
Manteca  de  puerco,  93 
.Manufacture  of  volatile  oils,  81 S 
Manufacturer's  cinchona  bark. 
345 

Mnnzanilla,  146,  772 
Manzanllla  loca,  1464 
Manzanilla  Romana,  146 
Manzanillo,  1560 
Manzanita,  1320 
Maracaibo  bark,  349 
Maracaibo  copaiba,  398 
Maranham  copaiba,  398 
Maranhao  jaborandi.  947 
Maranhaw  jaborandi,  947 
Maranta,  1560 
Maranta  allouia,  1561 
Maranta  arrow-root,  1561 
Maranta  arundinacea,  1560,  1561 
Maranta  galanga,  1500 
Maranta  indica,  1561 
Marantastiirke.  1560 
Marbled  Castile  soap,  1091 
Marbled  soap,  1088 
Marc,  1340 

Marcorella  reclinata,  1454 
Mare's  tail,  1479 
Maretiu,  1562 
Margarin,  810 
Margosa,  1404 
Margosine,  1404 
Mariana  marlaua,  1439 
Marlcha.  962 
Marigold,  263 

Marigold,  tincture  of,  1257 
Marine  acid,  34 
Marine  animal  oils,  807 
Marine  soaps,  1587 
Marjolaine  sauvage,  1596 
Markasol,  1415 
Maroute,  1464 
Marrube  blanc,  766 
Marrublin,  766 
Marrublo,  766 
Marrubium,  706 
Marrubium  vulgare,  766 
Mars,  514 
Marsh  cistus,  1548 
Marshmallow.  118 
Marsh  parsley,  1610 
Marsh  rosemary,  1661 
Marsh  tea.  1548 
Marsh  trefoil,  1563 
Marsh  water,  163 


Marsh  water-cress,  1577 

Marsh's  arsenic  test,  204 

Martial  ethiops,  1488 

Maruta  cotula,  772,  1464 

Mary-bud,  263 

Maryland  pink,  1161 

Marylandische  spigelie,  1161 

Mass  of  copaiba  (note),  398 

Mass  of  ferrous  carbonate,  767 

Mass  of  mercury,  768 

Massa  coerulea,  768 

Massa  copaiba;  (note),  398 

Massa  ferri  carbonatis,  767 

Massa  hydrargyri,  768 

Masse  pilulaire  de  Vallet,  767 

Massicot,  975,  1547 

Massoi  bark.  1562 

Massoja  aromatica,  1562 

Massoy  bark,  365 

Masterwort,  1385,  1515,  1526 

Mastic,  770 

Mastich,  770 

Mastiche,  770 

Mastiehic  acid,  770 

Masticin,  770 

Masticiuic  acid.  771 

Masticolie  acid,  771 

Mastix,  770 

Maswai,  4 

Mata,  1562 

Matarique,  1646 

Mate,  1525 

Mater  seealis,  447 

Mafias  bark,  1557 

Maticin.  772 

Matico,  771 

Maticobliitter,  771 

Matico,  fluidextract  of,  549 

Matico,  infusion  of  (note),  652 

Matico  leaves,  771 

Mato  grosso  root,  673 

Matonia,  299 

Matragyua  parvifolia,  1436 
Matricaire,  1605 
Matricaria,  772 

Matricaria  chamomilla,  147.  772 
Matricaria  parthenium,  1605 
Matricaria  parthenoides.  147,  1605 
Matricaria  suaveolens,  146 
Matrimony  vine,  1554 
Matrine,  1658 
Maturin,  1646 
Mauerpfeffer,  1645 
Mauritius  vanilla,  1325 
Mauve  sauvage,  1558 
May  apple,  978 
May-flower.  1478 
Mayweed,  146,  1404 
Mayer's  reagent,  1710 
Meadow-fern,  1455 
Meadow-saffron  root,  380 
Meadow  sage,  1080 
Meadow-sweet,  1060 
Mealy  starwort,  1374 
Measures  and  weights,   tables  of, 
1743 

Measuring  definite  quantities  of 

mercury  (note),  635 
Meat  biscuit,  1562 
Meat,  raw,  1562 
Mecca  balsam,  1405 
Mecca  gum,  3 
Mecca  senna,  1110 
Mecereon,  780 
Mechoacan  (note),  678- 
Meconic  acid,  902 
Meconidine,  897 

Meconidim*  hydrochloride  (note), 
896 

Meconin.  898.  902 
Meconium,  888 
Meconolosin,  902 
Medeola,  1562 
Medeola  vlrginiana,  1562 
Medlcago  sativa,  226 
Medicamentirte  papiere,  319 
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Medicated  bougies  (note),  1212 
Medicated  gelatin  disks,  G89 
Medicated  pessaries  (note),  1212 
Medicated  syrup,  1214 
Medicated  waters,  184 
Medicated  wines,  1334 
Medicinal  tribasic  sodium  phos- 
phate, 1151 
Medicinische  seife,  1087 
Medicinische  weine,  1334 
Meerelche,  1498 
Meerrettig,  194 
Meerschaum,  1556 
Meerzwiebel,  1102 
Meerzwiebel-essig,  12 
Meerzwiebelhonig,  911 
Meerzwiebelsirup,  1234 
Meerzwiebeltinktur,  128G 
Meetiya  (note),  800 
Megarrhin,  1570 
Megarrhiza  californica,  1570 
Megarrhizin,  1570 
Megarrhizitin,  1570 
Megerkraut,  1500 
Mehlige  aletris,  1374 
Meiran,  1596 
Meisterwurz,  1526 
Mekilwort,  225 
Mel,  773 

Mel  aeetatum,  911 

Mel  eegyptiaeum  (note),  1458 

Mel  boracis,  774 

Mel  depuratum,  775 

Mel  despumatum,  775 

Mel  rosse,  776 

Mel  rosatum,  776 

Mel  sodii  boratis,  774 

Melaleuca,  1562 

Melaleuca  cajuputi,  837 

Melaleuca  flaviflora  (note),  837 

Melaleuca  hypericifolia,  837 

Melaleuca  latifolia,  837 

Melaleuca  leueadendron,  836 

Melaleuca  minor,  837 

Melaleuca  viridiflora,  837,  1562 

Melampodium,  1514 

Melanthigenin,  1579 

Melanthin,  1579 

Melassic  acid,  1075 

Melastoma,  1562 

Melastoma  ackermannl,  1562 

Melegueta  pepper  (note),  299 

Meletriose,  1072 

Melezitose,  763  (note),  1072 

Melia  azadirachta,  1404 

Melia  bark,  1404 

Melicorio.  598 

Melilot,  1562 

Meiilot  officinal,  1562 

Melilotenklee,  1562 

Melllotic  acid,  1562 

Melilotus,  1562 

Melilotus  officinalis,  1562 

Melissa,  1562 

Melissa  calamintha.  1563 

Melissa  officinalis,  1562 

Melissa  pulegioides,  609 

Melltose  (note),  764 

Melitriose  (note),  764 

Mellite  de  borax,  774 

Mellite  de  rose  rouge,  776 

Mellite  de  vlnalgre,  911 

Mellite  de  vinaigre  scillitique,  911 

Mellite  simple,  775 

Mellitum  rosatum,  776 

Mellone,  1567 

Meloe,  283 

Melog  majalis  (note),  285 
Meloe  proscarabceus  (note),  285 
Meloi?  trianthema;  (note),  285 
Melogranato,  598 
Mjlon  essence,  1497 
Melon  pumpkin  seed,  918 
Melon-tree,  1603 
Menabea  venenata,  1542 
Men! spermine.  943,  1603 


Menispermum,  1563 
Menispermum  calumba,  264 
Menispermum  canadense,  1563 
Menispermum  cocculus,  1451 
Menispermum  fenestratum,  1463 
Menispermum,  fluid  extract  of, 
1563 

Menispermum  palmatum,  264 

Menispine,  1563 

Mennige,  1547 

Menta  piperita,  776 

Mentha  arvensis,  776,  777 

Mentha  dalmatica,  776 

Menthakampher,  777 

Mentha  longifolia,  776 

Mentha  piperita,  776,  777,  853 

Mentha  pulegium,  609,  776,  1563 

Mentha  spicata,  777 

Mentha  viridis,  777,  856 

Menthe  H  £pi,  777 

Menthe  de  cheval,  1571 

Menthe  poivree,  776 

Menthe  romaine,  777 

Menthe  verte,  777 

Menthene,  778,  854 

Menthiodol,  1563 

Menthis  gentilis,  776 

Menthol,  777,  813,  854 

Menthol  and  camphor,  1782 

Menthol,  assay  for  in  oil  of  pep- 
permint, 854 

Meutholpflaster,  440 

Menthol  plaster,  440 

Menthol  valerate,  1689 

Mentholated  chloral,  1445 

Mentholum,  777 

Memthone,  814,  854 

Menthones,  778 

Menthorol,  1448 

Mentol,  777 

Mentolo,  777 

Menyanthe,  1563 

Menyanthes,  1563 

Menyanthes,  fluidextract  of,  1796 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  1563 

Menyanthin,  1563 

Menyanthol,  1563 

Mephitis  mephitica,  1435 

Mercerized  cotton,  597 

Mercur-ammonium  chloride,  637 

Mercur-diammonium    chloride,  638 

Mercurethyl  chloride,  1564 

Mercure  avec  la  craie,  638 

Mercure  doux  a  la  vapeur.  623 

Mercure  prfcipite  blanc,  637 

Mercure  purifie,  633 

Mercurial  ointment,  1309 

Mercurial  ointment,  assay  of,  1310 

Mercurial  pill,  768 

Mercurialpillenmasse,  708 

Mercurial  plaster,  440 

Mercurialine,  1564 

Mercurialis,  1564 

Mercurialis  annua,  1564 

Mercurialis  perennis,  1564 

Mercuric  acetate,  1564 

Mercuric  albuminate,  1564 

Mercuric  amido-chlorlde,  637 

Mercuric  amidosuccinamate,  1564 

Mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  637 

Mercuric  and  zinc  cyanide,  1564 

Mercuric  benzoate,  1564 

Mercuric  bromide,  1567 

Mercuric  carbolate,  1565 

Mercuric  chloride,  617 

Mercuric  chloride,  solution  of,  723 

Mercuric  chloride  test  solution^ 
1710 

Mercuric  chloride  test  solution, 

alcoholic,  1710 
Mercuric  chloride-urea  solution, 

1564 

Mercuric  compounds,  634 
Mercuric  cyanide,  1564 
Mercuric  forma midate,  1567 
Mercuric  formamide  solution,  1565 


Mercuric  gallate,  1565 
Mercuric  iodide,  628 
Mercuric  iodide  ointment,  1312 
Mercuric  iodotannate,  1565 
Mercuric  lactate,  1565 
Mercuric  naphtholate,  1567 
Mercuric  nitrate  ointment,  diluted, 
1314 

Mercuric  nitrate,  ointment  of,  1312 
Mercuric  nitrate,  solution  of,  722 
Mercuric  nitrate  test  solution, 
1710 

Mercuric  nucleinate,  1583 
Mercuric  oleate,  822 
Mercuric  oleate  ointment,  1314 
Mercuric  oxide,  630 
Mercuric  oxycyanide,  1565 
Mercuric  peptonate,  1565 
Mercuric  phenylate,  1565 
Mercuric  potassium  iodide,  1618 
Mercuric  potassium  iodide  test 

solution,  1710 
Mercuric  potassium  iodide  test 

solution,  alkaline,  1710 
Mercuric  pyroborate,  15G5 
Mercuric  salicylate,  1565 
Mercuric  sozoiodolate,  1565 
Mercuric  subsulphate,  yellow,  1565 
Mercuric  succinimide,  1566 
Mercuric  sulphate,  1566 
Mercuric  sulphide,  1566 
Mercuric  thymolacetate,  1567 
Mercuric  thymolate,  1507 
Mercuric  thymoluitrate,  1567 
Mercuric  thymolsulphate,  1567 
Mercuricide,  1552 
Mercurigallat,  1565 
Mercurinitratlosung,  722 
Mercurio,  633 
Mercurioleat,  822 
Mercurio-sodic  phenol -disulnhonate, 

1516 

Mercurisulfat,  1506 
Mercurius  corrosivus  pra?cipitatns, 
631 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber,  631 
Mercurius  dulcis,  623 
Mercurius  iodatus  ruber,  028 
Mercurius  praecipitatus  albus.  037 
Mercurius  sublimatus  corrosivus, 
617 

Mercurius  vivus,  633 
Mercuroacetat,  1567 
Mercurol,  1583 
Mercurous  acetate,  1567 
Mercurous  bromide,  1567 
Mercurous  chloride,  622 
Mercurous  chloride,  compound  pill 

of,  958 
Mercurous  compounds,  634 
Mercurous  iodide,  626 
Mercurous  nitrate  test  solution, 

1710 

Mercurous  oxide  ointment,  1315 

Mercurous  sulphide,  1567 

Mercurous  sulphocyanate,  1567 

Mercurous  tannale,  1567 

Mercury,  633 

Mercury,  alanin,  1373 

Mercury  and  lithium  iodide,  1552 

Mercury  and  potassium  iodide, 
solution  of,  1800 

Mercury  cacodylate,  1424 

Mercury  herb,  1564 

Mercury,  liniment  of,  697 

Mercury,  mass  of,  768 

Mercury,  measuring  definite  quan- 
tities of  (note),  635 

Mercury  ointment,  1309 

Mercury  ointment,  compound,  1312 

Mercury,  oleate  of,  822 

Mercury  paraphenolsulphonate, 
1519 

Mercury  paraphenolsulphonate 

with  ammonium  tartrate,  1403 
Mercury  paraphenylthionate,  1567 
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Mercury  pill,  788 
Mercury  sozoiodol,  1659 
Mercury,  tests  for,  1737 
Mercury  tribromphenol  acetate, 
1567 

Mercury  with  chalk,  638 

Merldo  coto,  1696 

Mescal,  1372 

Mescal  buttons,  1386 

Mescalines  sulphas,  1386 

Mescaline,  1386 

Mesched  opium  (note),  892 

Mesembryanthemum,  1568 

Mesembryanthernum  crystal liuum, 

1568,  1598 
Mesenna,  1568 
Mesitalkohol,  9 
Mesltylene,  967 
Mesotan,  1568 
Meso-tartaric  acid,  85 
Mespilodaphne  sassafras,  876 
Mesquite  gum,  1510,  1511 
Meta-arsenic  acld-anllld,  1404 
Meta-benzamino-carbazlde,  1542 
Metacetamine,  1683 
Meta-chloral,  323 
Meta-copaivlc  acid,  399 
Metacresol,  406 
Meta-cresol-anytole,  1393 
Metacresol  cinnamate,  1516 
Metacresol  salicylate,  1467 
Meta-cresol  tri-iodide,  1467 
Metadihydroxybenzene,  1056 

Metadioxybenzene,  1056 
Metagallic  acid,  30 

Metagummic  acid,  5 

Meta-iodo-ortho-oxyquinuline  aua- 
sulphonic  acid,  1554 

Metallic  manganese,  759 

Metallic  phosphorus,  934 

Metallic  pills,  1808 

Meta-oxybenzoyl-tropelne.  213 

Metapectic  acid,  5 

Meta-phenylenedlamine.  1611 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  59,  62.  934 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  diluted,  1781 

Metarabic  acid,  5 

Metastannic  acid,  1677 

Metastyrol.  1198,  1551 

Meta-tartarlc  acid,  85,  727 

MetavaDadic  acid,  1689 

Meta-xylene,  605 

Methacetin,  1568 

Methenyl  trichloride,  327 

Methethyl,  1568 

Methonal,  1568 

Methoxacet-p-phenetldin,  1542 

Methoxyquinoline,  1038 

Methozine,  156 

Methylacetanilide,  1486 

Methylal,  1570 

Methyl  alcohol.  840,  1568,  1710 
Methyl  alcohol  poisoning,  1569 
Methyl  alcohol  test,  105 
Methylamine,  1564 
Methyl-amylketone,  840 
Methyl-anthracene,  336,  1374 
Methyl  anthranilate,  814 
Methylarbutin,  1320 
Methylated  spirit,  105,  1509 
Methylilther,  1570  * 
Methylbenzaconine  (note),  88 
Metbylbenzoylecgonine,  370 
Methyl  blue,  779,  1389 
Methyl-brueine  (note),  1193 
Methyl  catechol  gallate.  682 
Methyl-cephaeline,  673 

Ilethyl-chavlcol,  814,  834,  3  585. 
1589 
lethylchelldonine,  1442 
Xethyl  chloride,  1447.  1569 
Jethyl-conline,  394 
lethyl  cresol  (note).  40?!.  967 
iethyl-crotonic  acid,  147,  1329, 
1636 

lethylen  blau,  779 


Methylene  blue,  779,  1388 
Methylenediantipyrine,  1495 
Methylene  dichloride,  1446 
Methylenedicotoin,  1495 
Methylene  diguaiacol,  1508,  1623 
Methylene  diguaiacol  benzoic  ester, 
1508 

Methylene  dimethyl  ether,  1570 
Methylene  ditannin,  1668 
Methylene  ether  of  allyl-dioxy- 

benzene,  876 
Methyleneprotocatechuic  acid,  1463 
Methyl  ester  of  abietic  acid,  1051 
Methyl-ester  of  acetyl-trimethyl 

colchlclnic  acid,  374 
Methyl  ether,  1570 
Methyl  ether  of  eugenol,  1400 
Methyl  ether  of  phlorol,  196 
Methylethyl-acetie  acid,  677.  1386 
Methylethylcarbinol,  1570 
Methyl-ethylie  ether,  1570 
Methyl-eugenol,  814,  1589 
Methyl  fluoride,  1570 
Methylglychollc  phenetidin,  1542 
Methyl-heptenone,  814,  1587 
Methyl-heptyl-ketone,  1636 
Methylhydroberberine,  1347 
Methyllc  alcohol,  1568 
Methylic  ether,  1570 
Methyl  iodide,  1570 
Methylls  salicylas,  778 
Methyl-niercaptan,  1402 
Methyl  metamido-paroxybenzoate, 

1589 

Methyl-morphine,  378 
Methyl  nitrate,  1580 
Methyl-nonyl-ketone,  814,  1635 
Methyl-orange,  1730 
Methyl-orange  test  solution,  1710. 
1715 

Methyl  orthoamidobenzoate.  S14 
Methyl-orthodioxybenzene,  602 
Methyl  oxide,  1570 
Methyl  paramidometaoxybeuzoate. 
1597 

Methylpelletierine,  599 
Methyl  pentose,  1072 
Methylphenol,  405 
Methylphosphin,  1570 
Methyl-propyl-carbinol  urethane, 
1513 

Methyl  propyl-pyrogallate  (note), 
403 

Methylprotocatechuic  aldehyde, 
1326 

Methyl-punlcine,  917 
Methyl-pyrocatechin,  602 
Methylquinol,  1611 
Methyl  salicylas,  778 
Methylsallcylat,  778 
Methyl  salicylate,  778,  814,  847 
Methyl-strychnine  (note),  1193 
Methylsulfonal,  1200 
Methylsulfonalum,  1200 
Methyl tetrahydronicotinic  acid. 
1395 

Methyltetrahydroxyquinoline,  1537 
Methylthebalne,  1570 
Methyl-theobromine,  252 
Methvlthionince  hydrochlorldum. 

779.  1388 
Methylthionlne  hydrochloride,  779 
Methyl-thiophene,  1676 
Methyl  tribromsalol,  1460 
Methyl-umbelliferone,  1516 
Methyl-violet,  1388 
Methystlcin.  1539 
Methysticum  sesculentum.  1539 
Metilacetone,  9 
Metinulin.  1531 
Metoplum  linna?a,  1630 
Metric  prescriptions.  1743 
Metric  weights  and  measures,  1745 
Metroxylon  rumphii,  1637 
Metroxylon  sagu,  1637 
Meuni  foeniculum,  568 


Mexican  condurango,  1455 
Mexican  lignaloes,  oil  of,  1589 
Mexican  sarsaparilla,  1094 
Mexican  scammony  root  (note) 
109S 

Mexican  turpentine,  1244 
Mexican  vanilla,  1325 
Mexico  elemi,  1509 
Mezerei  cortex,  780 
Mezereo,  780 
Mezereon,  780 
Mezereon  bark,  780 
Mezereum,  780 

Mezereum,  fluidextract  of,  549 

Mezereum  ointment,  781 

Miaouli  (note),  837 

Mica  panis,  1493 

Michelia,  1570 

Michelia  nilaglrica,  1570 

Michel's  paste,  74 

Micrampelis,  1570 

Micrampelis  fabacia,  1570 

Microcidin,  237.  1570 

Microcidine,  1651 

Microeosmlc  salt,  1730 

Micromerla,  1570 

Micromeria  douglasli,  1570 

Miel,  773 

Miel  borate",  774 

Miel  dfspume\  775 

Miel  de  rosas,  776 

Miel  depurada,  775 

Miel  rosat.  776 

Miele,  773 

Miele  depurato,  775 

Miele  rosato,  776 

Mignatta,  611 

Migralnlne,  1570 

Mikania  amara,  1507 

Mikania  gonoclada,  1507 

-Mikania  guaco,  1507 

.Mikania  houstonis,  1507 

.Milchsaure,  46 

MUchsaure  magnesia,  1556 

Milchsaures  eisenoxvdul,  1490 

Mlichwurz,  1617 

Milchzucker,  1076 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury,  623 

Mild  mercurous  chloride.  622 

Milderes  Zlttmannsches  decoct, 

421 
Milfoil,  1368 
Milhommen,  1115 
Milium  soils,  1552 
Milk,  fermented,  1798 
Milk  gowan,  1240 
Milk,  humanized,  1798 
Milk  of  almond,  445 
Milk  of  ammoniac,  781 
Milk  of  asafetida,  445 
Milk  of  lime,  1730 
Milk  of  magnesia,  1803 
Milk  of  sulphur.  1202 
Milk  powder,  1810 
Milk  powder,  humanizing.  1810 
Milk  somatose.  1658 
Milk  sugar,  1072,  1076 
Millepertuis,  1520 
Millet  of  the  prophet,  1540 
Milling  soap,  1088 
Milossln,  1669 
Mimea,  281 
Mimosa  nllotica.  7 
Mimosa  Senegal,  1 
MImusops  balata,  1405 
Mimusops  kankl,  1403 
Mine  tin,  1677 
Mineral  green,  1572 
Mineral  tar.  1608 
Mineral  water,  166.  168 
Mineral  yellow,  1605 
Minio.  1547 

Minium,  976,  1547,  1595 
Mint.  777 
Mio  mio.  1404 
Mirabilis  jalapa,  678 
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Miramashlkimi,  1650 

Mirra,  799 

Miso,  1654 

Mispickel,  197,  515 

Mistel,  1694 

Mistletoe,  1694 

Mistura  acacia?,  1803 

Mistura  adstringens  et  escharo- 

tica,  1803 
Mistura  ammoniaci,  781 
Mistura  ammonll  chloridi,  1804 
Mistura  amygdalae,  445 
Mistura  antidysenterica,  1804 
Mistura  asafoetida?,  445 
Mistura  camphors?,  175 
Mistura  camphora?  acida,  1804 
Mistura  camphora?  aromatlca,  1804 
Mistura  carminativa,  1S04 
Mistura  chlorali  et  potassii  bro- 

midi  composita,  1804 
Mistura  ehloroformi,  446 
Mistura  ehloroformi  et  cannabis 

indica?  composita,  1804 
Mistura  creosotl,  782 
Mistura  creta?,  782 
Mistura  ferri  composita,  782 
Mistura  ferri  et  ammonii  acetatis, 

715 

Mistura  fusca,  783 
Mistura  glycyrrhiza?  composita, 
783 

Mistura  guaiaci,  784,  1805 
Mistura  magnesias  et  asafcetidse, 
1571 

Mistura  neutralis  (note),  732 
Mistura  olel  picis,  1805 
Mistura  olel  ricinl,  784 
Mistura  oleo-balsamica,  1805 
Mistura  opii  alkalina,  1805 
Mistura  pectoralis,  Stokes,  1805 
Mistura  phospnatlca,  1703 
Mistura  picis  liquida?,  1805 
Mistura  potassii  citratis  (note), 
732 

Mistura  rhei  composita,  1805 
Mistura  rhei  et  soda?,  784 
Mistura  sassafras  et  opii,  1805 
Mistura  senna?  composita.  784 
Mistura  soda?  et  mentha?,  1805 
Mistura  sodii  citratis,  1802 
Mistura  solvens  simplex,  1804 
Mistura  spiritus  vini  gallici,  785, 
1180 

Mistura  splenetica,  1805 
Mistura  sulphurica  acida,  1805 
Mistura?,  785 

Mistura?  contra  diarrhoeam,  1804 
Mistura?  copaiba?,  1804 
Mitchella,  1571 
Mitchella  repens,  1571 
Mithridate  (note),  392 
Mlthridatium  (note),  1695 
Mitigated  caustic,  192 
Mitigated  silver  nitrate,  192 
Mistura,  785 
Mixtura  gummosa,  1803 
Mixtura  oleoso-balsamica,  1805 
Mixtura  solvens  simplex,  1804 
Mixture  avec  la  craie,  782 
Mixture,  castor  oil,  784 
Mixture,  chalk,  782 
Mixture,  compound  iron,  782 
Mixture,  creosote,  782 
Mixture  d'asafo?tida,  445 
Mixture  de  cognac,  785 
Mixture  de  creosote,  782 
Mixture  de  gomme  ammoniaque, 
781 

Mixture  de  magnate  et'd'asa- 

f<5tide,  1571 
Mixture  de  reglisse,  783 
Mixture  de  resine  de  gayac,  784 
Mixture  de  seng  composee,  784 
Mixture,  dysroenorrhcea.  1817 
Mixture  fer^ugineuse  de  Griffith, 


Mixture,  gualac,  784 
Mixture  of  acacia,  1803 
Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  781 
Mixture  of  ammonium  chloride, 
1804 

Mixture  of  brandy,  785 
Mixture  of  chloroform  and  canna- 
bis indlca,  compound,  1804 
Mixture  of  citrate  of  potassium 

(note),  732 
Mixture  of  guaiac,  1805 
Mixture  of  magnesia  and  asa- 

fetida,  1571 
Mixture  of  oil  of  tar,  1805 
Mixture  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  784 
Mixture  of  rhubarb,  compound, 
1805 

Mixture  of  sassafras  and  opium, 
1505 

Mixture  of  soda  and  spearmint, 

1805 
Mixturen,  785 
Mixtures,  785 
Moccasin  plant,  419 
Mocha  aloes,  113 
Mocha  coffee,  1453 
Mocha  senna,  1112 
Mock  pennyroyal,  609 
Modified  Gutzeit's  arsenic  test, 

1707 
Mogador  gum,  3 
Mohnkapseln,  913 
Mohnkopfe,  913 
Mohnsaft,  888 
Mohre,  1431 

Moist  peroxide  of  Iron,  505 

Molasses,  1076 

Molasses,  sugar-house,  1076 

Mole  plant,  1588 

Molecular  silver,  194 

Molecular  weights,  table  of  for- 
mulas and,  1766 

Molgne,  1690 

Molette,  1430 

Mollln,  1571 

Momea,  281 

Momordica,  1571 

Momordica  balsamina,  1571 

Momordica  elaterium,  431 

Monarda,  1571 

Monarda  citriodora,  1571 

Monarda  didyma,  1250 

Monarda  flstulosa,  1571 

Monarda,  oil  of,  1571 

Monarda  punctata,  1250,  1571 

Monazite,  316 

Monchskappe,  89 

Monesia,  1571 

Moneslatannic  acid,  1571 

Monesin,  1571 

Mongumlc  acid,  1572 

Mongumo  bark,  1572 

Monimia  rotundifolia,  1418 

Monkshood,  89 

Monk's  rhubarb,  1673 

Monoacetyl  resorcinol,  1486 

Monobasic  phosphoric  acid,  62 

Monobromacetanilide,  1392 

Monobromantipyrln,  1421 

Monobromated  camphor,  279 

Monobromated  camphor,  elixir 
of  (note),  280 

Monobrom  camphor,  279 

Monobromhydrate  de  quinine,  1041 

Monochloracetie  acid,  86,  1529 

Monochlor-ethane,  102 

Monochlorethylene  chloride,  1446 

Monochlormethane,  1569 

Monodora  myristica  (note),  797 

Monohydrated  nitric  acid,  49 

Monohydrated  phosphoric  acid,  62 

Monohydrated    sodium  carbonate, 
1141 

Monoiodo-dlbismuthi-methylene- 

dicresotlnate.  1414 
Monophenetidin  citrate,  1394 


Monosaccharides,  1072 
Monosaiicylic  glycerinester,  1504 
Monosulphindigotic  acid,  1528 
Monotropa  hypopitys,  847 
Monotropa  uniflora,  1385 
Monoxide  of  iron,  516 
Monsel's  eisenlosung,  717 
Monsel's  persulphate  of  iron,  718 
Monsel's  salt,  718 
Monsel's  solution,  717 
Monselsche  eisenlosung,  717 
Monsonia,  1572 
Monsonia  burkeana,  1572 
Monsonia  ovata,  1572 
Montenegrin  insect  powder,  1529 
Montpelller  scammony,  1101 
Moradeine,  303  (note),  1442,  1625 
Moradin,  303  (note),  1442,  1625 
Mordant,  1527 
Morelle,  1656 
Morfina,  785 
Mori  succus,  1573 
Moric  acid,  1682 
Morin,  1499 

Morlnda  eitrifolia,  1572 
Morinda  tinctoria,  1572 
Morindin,  1572 
Morindon,  1499 
Moringa,  1572 
Moringa  aptera,  1585 
Moringa  pterygosperma,  1572, 

1585 
Morion,  1558 

Moritannic  acid,   1499,  1682 
Morocco  gum,  3 
Morphia,  785 

Morphia?  hydrochloras,  790 
Morphia?  murias,  790 
Morphia?  sulphas.  791 
Morphigenin,  1572 
Morphin.  785 
Morphina,  785 
Morphinacetat,  789 
Morphina?  acetas,   788,  789 
Morphina?  hydrochloras,  790 
Morphine?  hydrochloridum,  790 
Morphina?  sulphas,  791 
Morphina?  tartras,  792 
Morphinated  water,  904  (note), 
1730 

Morphine,  785,  897,  1730 
Morphine  acetate,  788 
Morphine  acetate,  selution  of,  727 
Morphine  and  ipecac,  troches  of 

(note),  1299 
Morphine  and  ipecacuanha 

lozenge,  1301 
Morphine  bromide,  788 
Morphine  citrate,  solution  of,  1S01 
Morphine,  compound  powder  of, 

1027 

Morphine,  compound  syrup  of, 
1815 

Morphine,  diacetic  ester  of,  1516 
Morphine  hvdrobromide  (note), 
788 

Morphine  hydrochlorate,  790 
Morphine  hydrochloride,  790 
Morphine  hydrochloride,  solution 
of,  727 

Morphine  hydrocyanlde  (note), 
788 

Morphine,  hypodermic  injection  of, 
658 

Morphine  lactate  (note),  788 
Morphine  lozenge,  1301 
Morphine,  oleate  of,  823 
Morphine  phthalate,  788 
Morphine,  solution  of,  hypodermic, 
1801 

Morphine  sulphate,  791 
Morphine  sulphate,  solution  of,  791 
Morphine  sulphate,  syrup  of,  1815 
Morphine  suppositories,  1214 
Morphine,  syrup  of,  1815 
Morphine  tartrate,  792 
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Morphine  tartrate,  solution  of,  727 

Morphinhydrochlorid,  790 

Morphinpastillen,  1301 

Morphinpastillen  mit  brech- 
wurzel,  1301 

Morphin-stuhlsiipt'chen,  1214 

Morphinsulfat,  791 

Morphlntartrat,  791 

Morphin-  und  breehwurzel-pastillen, 
1301 

Morphinum,  785 

Morphinum  aceticum,  789 

Morphinum  hydroehloricuru,  790 

Morphinum  sulphuricum,  791 

Morphinum  tartaricura,  792 

Morphium,  785,  894 

Morphiumsuppositorien,  1214 

Morpholine,  786 

Morphothebaine,  900 

Morrhua  americana,  856 

Morrhua  vulgaris.  856 

Morrhuie  acid,  858 

Morrhuine,  858 

Mortification  root,  118 

Morting  eiachi  (note),  298 

Morus  alba,  1573 

Morus  nigra,  1573 

Morus  rubra,  1573 

Morus  tinctoria,  1499 

Mosca  di  Spagna,  283 

Moschus,  793 

Moschus  chinensis,  793 

Moschus  factitius,  1575 

Moschus  moschiferus,  793 

Moschus  orientalis,  793 

Moschus  tibetanus,  793 

Moschustinktur,  1277 

Moschuswurzel,  1209 

Moschuswurzelextrakt,  489 

Moschuswurzeltinktur,  1289 

Mosquito-plant,  609 

Mossy  stone-crop,  1645 

Mostaza,  1124 

Mostaza  blanca,  1123 

Mother  of  rye,  447 

Mother  plaster,  camphorated,  1792 

Mother's  salve,  1820 

Moucena,  1508 

Moulded  silver  nitrate,  190 

Moulding  soap,  1088 
Mountain  ash,  1658 
Mountain  balm.  452 
Mountain  box,  1319 
Mountain  bugle,  1373 
Mountain  cranberry.  1320 
Mountain  damson,  1649 
Mountain  flax,  1107 
Mountain  green,  1572 
Mountain  holly,  California,  1058 
Mountain  laurel,  1538 
Mountain  mahogany,  835 
Mountain  manchineel,  1630 
Mountain  pine,  866 
Mountain  rhubarb.  1635 
Mountain-tea,  1502 
Mountain  tobacco,  195 
Mouron  rouge.  1384 
Moussache.  1669 
Mousse  marine  periee,  332 
Moutarde,  1124 
Moutarde  blanche,  1123, 
Moutarde  des  moines,  194 
Moutarde  noire.  1124 
Moxa.  1366.  1572 
Moyashi.  1666 
Mozambique,  264 
Mozambique  opium  (note),  893 
Muawin  bark.  1572 
Muawine,  1572 
Muclc  acid,  1498 
Mucilage  adragant,  796 
Mucilage  arabique,  795 
Mucilage  d'ecorce  d'orme  fauve, 
796 

Mucilage  de  gomme,  795 

Mucilage  de  gomme  adragante,  796 


Mucilage  de  moelle  de  sassafras, 
796 

Mucilage  of  acacia.  795 
Mucilage  of  dextrin,  1805 
Mucilage  of  elm,  796 
Mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  1730 
Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  795 
Mucilage  of  Indian  gum,  1510 
Mucilage  of  Irish  moss,  1805 
Mucilage  of  salep,  1806 
Mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  796 
Mucilage  of  slippery  elm  bark, 
796 

Mucilage  of  starch,  1730,  1739 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  796 
Mucilages,  795 

Mucilagine  di  gomma  adragante, 
796 

Mucilagine  di  gomma  arabica,  795 
Mucilagines,  795 
Mucilago  acacias,  795 
Mucilago  chondri,  1805 
Mucilago  de  goma  arabica,  795 
Mucilago  dextrini,  1805 
Mucilago  gummi  arabici,  795 
Mucilago  gummi  Indici,  1510 
Mucilago  salep,  1800 
Mucilago  sassafras  medullas,  796 
Mucilago  tragacantbae,  796 
Mucilago  ulmi,  796 
Mucitannic  acid  (note),  1535 
Mucor  pyroformis,  26 
Mucuna,  1572 

Mucuna  pruriens,  1462,  1572 
Mucuna  prurita,  1572 
Mudar,  1429 

Mueller's  fluid  (note),  999 
Mughetto,  396 
Muguet,  396 
Mugwort,  1366 
Muira-puama,  1573 
Muira  puamine,  1573 
Mulberry,  1573 
Mulberry  calculus.  1598 
Mullein.  1690 

Multiples  of  some  atomic  and 

molecular  weights,  1778 
Mulu  kllivary,  1455 
Mundi,  1659 

Munsey's  Preston  salts  (note),  131 
Murere'  juice,  1414 
Murexide,  1573 
Murias  morphicus,  790 
Muriate  d'ammoniaque,  131 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  131 
Muriate  of  iron,  tincture  of,  12C5 
Muriate  of  lime,  258 
Muriate  of  morphia,  790 
Muriate  of  quinine,  1042 
Muriate  of  soda,  1142 
Muriatic  acid,  34 
Muriatic  acid,  diluted,  38 
Murmuria,  1659 
Murr,  799 

Murraya  kcenigli,  1469 

Musambra  aloes,  114 

Muse,  793 

Muscade,  797 

Musca?  hispanlcae,  283 

Muscari.  1573 

Muscari  comosum,  1573 

Muscarine,  1377,  1574,  1622 

Muschio,  793 

Musco  d'Irlanda.  332 

Muscoviticum,  1414 

Musculus,  1573 

Musculus  venenosus,  1573 

Musebber,  112 

Musena.  1568 

Musenna,  1568 

Musennarinde,  1568 

Musennin,  1568 

Musgo-marino  perlado,  332 

Mushrooms,  1573 

Musk,  793 

Musk,  artificial,  1575 


Musk  baur,  1575 
Muskmelon,  1468 
Musk  rat  (note),  793 
Musk-root,  1209 
Musk,  tincture  of,  1277 
Muskatnuss,  797 
Muskatsplritus,  1178 
Musquash  root,  1449 
Mussaenda  borbonica,  1453 
Mussaenda  coffee,  1453 
Must,  1339 
Mustard,  1123 
Mustard,  black,  1124 
Mustard  leaves,  319 
Mustard,  liniment  of,  699 
Mustard,  oil  of,  1124 
Mustard  paper,  318 
Mustard  seed  oil  (note),  1125 
Mustard  seed,  table  showing  con- 
stituents, 1126 
Mustard,  spirit  of,  1812 
Mustard,  volatile  oil  of,  876 
Mustard,  white,  1123 
Mustisia,  1575 
Mustisla  vicia?folia,  1575 
Mutterharz;  571 
Mutterkorn,  447 
Mutterkornaufguss,  655 
Mutterkornextrakt,  475 
Mutterkorn-fluidextrakt,  538 
Mutterkornwein,  1337 
Mutterkraut,  1605 
Mutterkiimmel,  1468 
Mutton-suet,  1123 
Mycoderma  aceti,  1691 
Mycoderma  vini,  1700 
Mycose,  450 
Mydrin,  1575 
Mydrine,  1575 
Mydrol,  1575 
Mylabris,  283 

Mylabris  bifasciata  (note),  285 
Mylabris  cichorii,  283 
Mylabris  lineata  (note),  285 
Mylabris  lunata  (note),  285 
Mylabris  pustulata.  283 
Mynsicht's  elixir,  75 
Myoetonine,  88 
Myoporum  platycarpum,  764 
Myosorin,  1604 
Myotonic  acid,  1602 
Myrcene,  1589 
Myrcia,  1575 

Myrcia  acris.  1575,  1589 
Myrcia,  oil  of.  1589 
Myrcia,  spirit  of,  1589 
Myrica,  1575 

Myrica  asplenifolia,  1576 
Myrica  cerifera,  311,  1575 
Myrica  jalapensis  (note),  310 
Myrica  nagi,  1576 
Myricetin.  1576 
Myricin,  309.  1576 
Myricyl  alcohol,  309,  809 
Myrieyl  palmitate,  617 
Myrlocarpin,  1424 
Myristic  acid,  318,  798 
Myristica,  797,  861 
Myristica  argentea,  798 
Myristica  fatua,  798 
Myristica  fragrans,  684,  797 
Myristica  gibbosa,  684,  798  (note) 
Myristica  kingii  (note),  798 
Myristica  kino,  684 
Myristica  macrophylla,  798 
Myristica  malabarica,  684 
Myristica  moschata,  797 
Myristica  officinalis,  797 
Myristica.  oil  of,  861 
Myristica  otoba   (note).  797 
Myristica  sebifera  (note),  797 
Myristica  surinamensis  (note),  797 
Myristica  tomentosa,  798 
Myrlsticin.  797  (note),  799,  861 
Myrlstleol,  799,  861 
Myrlstin,  797  (note),  798,  861 
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Myrobalan  and  opium  ointment, 
1576 

Myrobalan  ointment,  1576 
Myrobalanen,  1576 
Myrobalanl,  1576 
Myrobalani  bellerieae,  1576 
Myrobalani  ebebulas,  1576 
Myrobalanl  citrlnse  vel  flavse,  1576 
Myrobalani  einblicas,  1576 
Myrobalans,  1576 
Myrobalanum,  1576 
Myrobalanus  bellirlca,  1576 
Myronic  acid,  105,  1431 
Myrosin,  877 
Myroslne,  195 

Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate,  220 
Myrospermum  pereirse,  220- 
Myroxocarpin,  221 
Myroxoresene,  221 
Myroxylon  frutescens,  220 
Myroxylon  pereirse,  220 
Myroxylon  peruiferum.  223 
Myroxylon  tolulfera,  220,  223 
Myrrh,  799 

Myrrh  and  aloes,  tincture  of,  1253 

Myrrh,  plaster  of,  802 

Myrrh,  tincture  of,  1277 

Myrrha,  799 

Myrrhe,  799 

Myrrbenol,  801 

Myrrhentinktur,  1277 

Myrrhic  acid,  801 

Myrrhin,  801 

Myrrhol,  801 

Myrslne  afrlcana,  964 

Myrtle-flag,  256 

Myrtle-grass,  256 

Myrtle-sedge,  256 

Myrtle  wax,  311 

Myrtol,  1576 

Myrtus,  1576 

Myrtus  acris,  1575 

Myrtus  caryophyllata,  1450 

Myrtus  cheken,  1483 

Myrtus  communis,  1576 

Myrtus  jambos,  1535 

Myrtus  pimenta,  961 

Myrtus  tobasco,  962 

Mytilotoxine,  1573 

N 

Nabalus,  1576 
Nabalus  alous,  1576 
Nabei  kraut,  1464 
No  chtkerze,  1584 
Kackte  aralienwurzel,  1394 
Nafta)  an,  1576 
Naftaliua,  802 
Naftol,  236 
Niigelein,  301 
Nag-kassar,  1576 
Nance  bark,  1576  • 
Napelline,  87 
Naphtalfine,  802 
Naphtalln,  802 
Naphtaline,  802 
Naphtallnum,  802 
Naphte  acetique,  100 
Naphte  de  petrole,  230 
Naphtenes,  1608 
Naphtha  aceti,  100 
Naphtha-ethylene,  1451 
Naphtha  vltrioli,  97 
Naphthalan.  1576 
Naphthalene,  20,  802,  967 
Naphthalene  sulphonic  acid,  236 
Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  20 
Naphthalenum,  802  „ 
Naphthalin,  802 
Naphthalin  iodoform,  1810 
Naphthalinated  cotton  (note), 
598 

Naphthaline,  802 
Naphtbaiol,  1413 
Napbthionlc  acid,  1577 


Naphthol,  236 
Naphthol  bismuth,  1416 
Naphthol  paste,  Lassar's,  1806 
Naphthol  sodium,  1651 
Naphthol  sulphoricinate,  1665 
Naphtholum,  236 
Naphthosalol,  1413 
Naphthylamine  acetate  test  solu- 
tion, 1710 
Naphthylaminsulfonic  acid,  1577 
Naphtol,  236 
Naples  yellow,  1577 
Narceina,  897 
Narceine,  897 
Narceine  sodium,  1392 
Narcisse  des  prfis,  1577 
Narcissus,  1577 

Narcissus  pseudonarcissus,  1577 
Narcotile,  1577 
Narcotina,  897 
Narcotine,  897 

Narcotine  Diethylamide,  898 
Nard,  1577 

Nardostachys  jatamansi,  1577 
Nardus,  1577 
Nardus  celtlca,  1577 
Nardus  indlca,  1577 
Nardus  montana,  1577 
Naregamia,  1577 
Naregamia  alata,  1577 
Naregamlne,  1577 
Nargol,  1577,  1583 
Narrow-leaved  apple  tree  (note), 
683 

Narthex  assafoetida,  207 
Nasrol,  1577 
Nasturtium,  1577 
Nasturtium  officinale,  1577 
Nasturtium  palustre,  1577 
Natal  aloes,  114 
Nataloin,  115 

Native  black  oxide  of  iron,  516 
Native  oil  of  laurel,  1613 
Native  oil  of  sassafras,  1613 
Native  soda,  1136 
Native  sulphur,  1204 
Natrium,  1160 
Natriumacetat,  1126 
Natrium  acetioum,  1126 
Natriumalkoholatlosung,  738 
Natriumarsenat,  1127 
Natrium  arsenicum,  1127 
Natrium  arsenicum  exsiccatum, 
1128 

Natriumbenzoat,  1128 
Natrium  benzoicum,  1128 
Natrium  bicarbonat,  1129 
Natriumbicarbonatpastillen,  1302 
Natrium  bicarbonicum,  1129 
Natrium  bisulfit,  1131 
Natrium  bisulfurosum,  1131 
Natrium  bromatum,  1135 
Natriumbromid,  1135 
Natrium  carbonicum  acldulum, 
1129 

Natrium  carbonicum  crudum,  1136 
Natrium  carbonicum  siccum,  1140 
Natrium  causticum,  1145 
Natriumchlorat,  1141 
Natrium  chloratum,  1142 
Natrium  chloricum,  1141 
Natriumchlorid,  1142 
Natriumcitrat,  1144 
Natrium  citricum,  1144 
Natriumethylatlosung,  738 
Natnumferricltro-phosphat,  50!* 
Natriumgoldchlorid,  219 
Natrium  hydricum,  1145 
Natrium  hydricum  solutum,  738 
Natrium  hypophosphorosum,  1146 
Natrium  jodatum,  1148 
Natriumjodid,  1148 
Natriumnitrat,  1149 
Natrium  nltricum,  1149 
Natriumphosphat,  1151 
Natrium  phosphoricum,  1151 


Natrium  phosphoricum  efferves- 

cens,  1153 
Natrium  phosphoricum  exsiccatum, 

1153 

Natriumpyrophosphat,  1154 
Natrium  pyrophosphoricum,  1154 
Natriumsallcylat,  1154 
Natrium  sallcylicum,  1154 
Natriumsulfat,  1156 
Natriumsulfit,  1157 
Natrium  sulfurlcum,  1156 
Natrium  sulfuricum  effervescens, 
1157 

Natrium  sulfurosum,  1157 
Natriumthiosulfat,  1158 
Natrium  thiosulfuricum,  1158 
Natro-kali  tartarlcum,  1000 
Natron,  1136,  1145 
Natronlauge,  738 
Natronmetall,  1160 
Natronpastillen,  1302 
Natrum  biboracicum,  1132 
Natrum  biboricum,  1132 
Natrum  hyposulfurosum,  1158 
Natrum  subsulfurosum,  1158 
Natterwurz,  1417 
Nau  yeung  fa,  1183 
Nauclea  gambir,  574 
Navel  orange,  217 
Navelwort,  1464 
Neat's-foot  oil,  1590 
Nectandra,  1409 
Nectandra  puchury-major,  1613 
Nectandra  rodcei,  1409 
Nectandrss  cortex,  1409 
Nectandrine,  1410 
Nectar,  773 
Neezewort,  1330 
Neft-gil,  1440 
Negrito-palm,  1613 
Nelkenol,  839 
Nelkenpfeffer,  961 
NelkenpfefferOl,  865 
Nelkenpfefferwasser,  182 
Neodermiu,  1494 
Neodymium,  1473 
Neo-saccharln,  235 
Neotoma,  1521 
Nepalin,  1635 
Nepaul  aconite,  90 
Nepaul  barberry,  236 
Nepaul  cardamom  (note),  299 
Nepeta  cataria,  1435 
Nepeta  glechoma,  1503 
Nephrodium  filix-mas,  210 
Nepodin,  1635 
Neretou,  1605 
Nerianthin,  1578 
Neriin,  1578 
Nerlodorein,  1578 
Neriodorin,  1578 
Nerlum,  1577 

Nerium  antidysentericum,  1699 
Nerlum  oleander,  1577 
Nero  di  ossa,  292 
Neroli  bigarade,  1590 
Neroli,  oil  of,  1590 
Neroli  retale,  1590 
Nerolln,  1590 
Nprvocldine,  1501,  1578 
Nessler'a  reagent,  1710 
Neesler's  reagent  for  wine  (note), 
1345 

Ness'er's  soluMon,  1731 
Neugiwiirz,  961 
Neuridlne,  1622 
Neurine,  1548,  1622 
Neurod.n,  1578 
Neurolana,  1578 
Neurolaena  lobata,  1578 
Neutral  oodies,  oils  containing, 
817 

Neutral  bodies,  oxides,  etc.,  in 

volatile  pile,  812 
Neutral  la;-d,  94 
Neutral  le?d  chromate,  1448 
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Neutral  mercuric  salicylate,  1565 

Neutral  mixture  (note),  732 

Neutralizing  cordial,  181(5 

New  Caledonian  gamboge,  272 

New  Granada  rhatany  (note),  685 

New  Guinea  nutmeg,  798 

New  Holland  nutmeg  (note),  797 

New  Jersey  tea,  1438 

New  orthoform,  1598 

New  sidonal,  1626 

New  South  Wales  manna  (note), 

764 
Nga,  1399 

Ngai  camphor  (note),  276 
Ngai-feu  (note),  276 
Ngai-p'ien  (note),  276 
Nicaragua  wood,  1  120 
Niccoli  carbonas,  1579 
Niccoli  chloridum,  1579 
Niccoli  sulphas,  1579 
Niccolum,  1578 
Nickel,  1578 
Nickel  arsenide.  1579 
Nickel  carbonate,  1579 
Nickel  carbonyl,  1579 
Nickel  chloride,  1579 
Nickelehlortir,  1579 
Nickelkarbonat,  1579 
Nickel  kohlenoxyd,  1579 
Nickel  sulphate,  1579 
Niconline,  1632 
Nieoteine,  1630 
Nicotelline,  1680 
Nicotia,  1679 
Nicotiana  bigelovii,  1679 
Nicotiana  fruticosa.  1678 
Nicotiana  persica,  1679 
Nicotiana  quadrivalvis.  1678 
Nicotiana  rustiea,  1678,  1679 
(note) 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  1678 
Nicotianin,  1679 
Nicotidine.  1679 
Nicotina,  1679 
Nicotin.f  salicylas,  1579 
Nicotine,  1679 
Nicotine  salicylate.  1579 
Nicotinic  acid,  1679 
Nieswurzeltinktur,  1290 
Nigella,  1579 
Nigella  sativa.  1579 
Nigelline,  1579 
Nigger-head,  1476 
Night-blooming  cereus,  1424 
Nigrosin,  1388 
Nigrosin  ink,  1388 
Nihil  album,  1355 
Nilgri  nettle,  1688 
Nirmali.  1662 
Nlrvanin,  1579 
Nitras  argenticus,  188 
Nitras  argenticus  fusus,  190 
Nitras  kalicus,  1010 
Nitras  plumbicus,  973 
Nitras  potassicus,  1010 
Nitras  sodicus,  1149 
Nitrate  de  Chili,  1149 
Nitrate  de  plomb,  973 
Nitrate  de  potasse,  1010 
Nitrate  de  soude,  1149, 
Nitrate  de  strychnine,  1195 
Nitrate  of  lead,  973 
Nitrate  of  potash,  1010 
Nitrate  of-  silver,  188 
Nitrate  of  silver  and  potassium, 
192 

Nitrate  of  silver,  fused,  190 
Nitrate  of  soda,  1149 
Nitrate  of  strontium,  1187 
Nitrate  of  strychnine.  1195 
Nitrated  alcohols,  1580 
Nitrates,  tests  for,  1737 
Nitrato  argentico  cristallzado,  188 
Nitrato  argentico  fundido.  100 
Nitrato  argentico  mitigado,  192 
Nitrato  basico  di  bismuto,  242 


Nitrato  bismutico,  242 
Nitrato  de  plata,  188 
Nitrato  de  plomo,  973 
Nitrato  di  argento  cristallizzato, 
188 

Nitrato  di  argento  fuso,  190 
Nitrato  di  argento  fuso  con 

nitrato  di  potassio,  192 
Nitrato  di  piombo,  973 
Nitrato  di  potassio,  1010 
Nitrato  di  sodio,  1149 
Nitrato  di  stricnina,  1195 
Nitrato  plumbico,  973 
Nitrato  potasico,  1010 
Nitre,  1010 

Nitre-beds,  artificial,  1011 
Nitre  cubique,  1149 
Nitre  lunaire,  188 
Nitre  prisrnatique,  1010 
Nitric  acid,  49,  1710,  1730 
Nitric  acid,  diluted,  54,  1730 
Nitric  acid,  fuming.  1710,  1730 
Nitric  acid,  monohydrated,  49 
Nitric  acid,  ointment  of.  1314 
Nitric  acid  solutions,  table  of 

specific  gravity,  50 
Nitric  ether,  1168 
Nitrite  de  soude,  1149 
Nitrite  of  amyl,  139 
Nitrite  of  potassium,  1620 
Nitrite  of  soda.  1149 
Nitrite  of  sodium,  1149 
Nitrites,  tests  for,  1737 
Nltrito  de  amilo,  139 
Nitrobenzene,  830  (note),  1580 
Nitrobenzol   (note),  830 
Nitrobenzole,  1580 
Nitroferrocyanic  acid,  1651 
Nitrogen  dioxide,  estimation  of. 

1727 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  1581 
Nitroglycerin,  1176,  1580 
Nitroglyceringeist,  1175 
Nitroglycerin,  pills  of,  1808 
Nitroglycerin,  spirit  of.  1175 
Nitroglycerin,  tablets  of,  1237 
Nitrohydroehloric  acid.  55 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  50 
Nitromuriatic  acid,  55 
Nitroniuriatie  acid,  diluted.  56 
Nitro-muriatic  oxide  of  antimony, 
1621 

Nifropentane.  140 
Nitrophenic  acid,  1614 
Nitrophenol.  10 
Nitro-propiol,  1582 
Nitrous  acid,  52 
Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of,  1165 
Nitrous  oxide,  1581 
Nitrous  oxide  water,  1582 
Nitrous  powder,  1013 
Nitrum  cubicum,  1149 
Nitrum  depuratum,  1010 
Nitta  tree,  1605 
N.jimo  wood.  1582 
N-methyl-benzoyltetra-methyl-y- 

oxypiperidinearboxylicmethyl- 

ester.  1482 
N  methyl- vinyl-diacetone-alkamine 

hydrochloride.  1485 
Noce  moscata,  797 
Noce  vomica.  803 
Noctilucine,  1582 
Noir  animal  pulverise.  292 
Noir  d'os,  292 
Noix  d'arec,  1395 
Noix  de  cola,  1541 
Noix  de  gourou,  1541 
Noix  de  sassafras,  1613 
Noix  di  galla,  572 
Noix  muscade.  797 
Noix  vomlque,  803 
Nombril  de  Venus,  1464 
Non-drying  oils.  806 
Nonoses.  1072 
Nopal,  375 


Nopalea  coccinellifera,  375 
Nordhausen  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
70 

Normal  hydrochloric  acid  volu- 
metric solution,  1717 

Normal  mercuric  sulphate,  1566 

Normal  potassium  hydroxide  volu- 
metric solution,  1719 

Normal  potassium  tartrate,  1017 

Normal  salt  solution,  1144 

Normal  sodium  hydroxide  volu- 
metric solution,  1723 

Normal  sulphuric  acid  volumetric 
solution,  1724 

Normal  volumetric  solution,  1715 

Normalin.  1582 

Northern  prickly  ash.  1346 

Northern  senega,  1108 

Norway  pine,  1243 

Norway  spruce.  966 

Nosophen,  1582 

Nuces  colse,  1541 

Nucin,  1536,  1629 

Nucitannin  (note),  1535 

Nucite,  1536 

Nucleic  acid,  1583 

Nuclein,  1582 

Nuclein  silver,  1577 

Nuez  moscada,  797 

Nuez  vomica,  803 

Nunnari,  610 

Nuphar  luteum,  1583 

Nuphar-tannie  acid,  1583 

Nutgall,  572 

Nutgall  ointment,  1309 

Nutgall,  tincture  of,  1267 

Nutmeg,  797,  861 

Nutmeg  butter,  798 

Nutmeg,  essence  of.  1178 

Nutmeg  flower,  1579 

Nutmeg,  oil  of,  861 

Nutmeg,  spirit  of,  1178 

Nut  pine,  879,  1243 

Nutrin,  1583 

Nutrincreosote,  1465 

Nutrose.  1650 

Nuts,  call,  1429 

Nutta  tree,  1605 

Nux  moschata,  797 

Nux  vomica,  803,  1191 

Nux  vomica,  assay  of,  805 

Nux  vomica,  extract  of,  482 

Nux  vomica,  fluidextract  of,  550 

Nux  vomica,  tincture  of,  1278 

Nympha>a.  1583 

Nymphsea  alba,  1583 

Nympha'a  lutea,  1583 

Nymphppa  odorata,  1583 

Nymphaea  tannic  acid,  1583 

Nyssa,  1583 

Nyssa  aquatica,  1583 

Nyssa  unifiora,  1583 

o 

Oak,  black,  1034 

Oak  manna  (note),  763 

Oak.  red.  1034 

Oak,  Spanish,  1034 

Oak.  white,  1034 

Oakum.  1550 

Oatmeal,  1583 

Oatmeal  gruel,  1584 

Obier,  1333 

Obsidian.  1624 

Ochres,  1584 

Ochrosia  borbonlca,  1572 

Ochsengalle,  489 

Ochsen  klauenfett,  1590 

Ocimum,  1584 

Ocimum  basilicum,  1584 

Ocimum  gratissimum,  1250 

Ocimum  viride,  1250 

Ocotea  piehurlm,  1613 

Ocotea  puchury-major,  1613 

Ocotea  puchury-minor,  1613 
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Ocotilla  wax  (note),  310 
Octoic  acid,  1674 
Octoses,  1072 
Ocuba,  311 

Ocuba  wax  (note),  797 
Oculi  cancrorum,  1464 
Oderminnig,  1372 
Odontodo),  1584 
Odorless  icbthyol,  1523 
Oelharze,  826 
Oelsaure,  56 
Oelsaures  kreosot,  1465 
Oelsaures  quecksilber,  822 
Oelsaures  veratrin,  823 
Oel-sodaseife,  1087 
Oelsiiss,  586 
(Enanthe  cx'ocata,  1584 
CEnanthe  fistulosa,  1584 
CEnanthe  phellandrium,  1584 
CEnanthie  ether,  1343,  1382,  1496 
CEnanthin,  1584 
CEnanthotoxin,  1584 
CEnanthotoxine  (note),  1526 
CEnol6  de  bulbe  de  eolchique,  1336 
CEnole  de  coca,  1336 
CEnol6  d'ipeeacuanha,  1338 
CEnole  de  quinine,  1339 
CEnole'  de  quinquina  ferrugineux, 
1337 

CEnole  de  seigle  ergotg,  1337 

CEnole'  ferrugineux,  1337 

CEnoles,  1334 

CEnothera,  1584 

CEnothera  biennis,  1584 

CEpaYn,  1397 

CEsipum,  96 

CEsypus,  1585 

Off  grade  lard,  94 

Ogeechee  lime,  1583 

Ohio  buckeye,  1370 

Oil,  acetone,  9 

Oil,  aniline,  1388 

Oil,  animal,  132 

Oil,  Belgaum  walnut,  1585 

Oil,  betel,  1413 

Oil,  British  (note),  880 

Oil,  carbolized,  1806 

Oil,  castor,  866 

Oil,  cotton  seed,  848 

Oil,  croton,  884 

Oil,  Dippel's  animal,  1474 

Oil,  dugong  (note),  857 

Oil,  ethereal,  827 

Oil,  fir,  1248 

Oil,  fusel,  108,  1174 

Oil,  grain,  104,  1174 

Oil,  iodized  (note),  668 

Oil,  jatropha,  1407 

Oil,  kekune,  1585 

Oil,  kesso,  1323 

Oil,  kukui,  1585 

Oil,  larch  needle,  1248 

Oil,  lard,  826 

Oil,  linseed,  852 

Oil  nut,  1535 

OH  of  absinthium,  1366 

Oil  of  achillea,  1368 

Oil  of  ajowan,  301,  1585 

Oil  of  akee,  1585 

Oil  of  aleurites  triloba,  1585 

Oil  of  allspice,  865 

Oil  of  almond,  expressed,  831 

Oil  of  amber,  1378 

Oil  of  American  wormseed,  841 

Oil  of  anda,  1585 

Oil  of  angelica,  1386 

Oil  of  anise,  833 

Oil  of  anise  bark,  1585 

Oil  of  apricot  seeds,  832 

Oil  of  arnica  root,  196,  815 

Oil  of  asafetida,  209 

Oil  of  asarum  europium,  815 

OH  of  azedarach,  1404 

Oil  of  bay,  1589 

Oil  of  ben,  1585 

Oil  of  benne,  832 


Oil  of  bergamot,  1586 

Oil  of  betula,  835 

Oil  of  Bisabol  myrrh,  801 

Oil  of  bitter  almond,  829 

Oil  of  bitter  almond,  artificial, 

229,  830  (note),  1580 
Oil  of  bitter  almond,  assay,  831 
Oil  of  bitter  almond,  synthetic, 

229,  830 
Oil  of  bitter  orange,  219 
Oil  of  black  pepper,  825 
Oil  of  cade,  836 
Oil  of  cade  collodion,  836 
Oil  of  cajuput,  836 
Oil  of  cajuput,  assay,  837 
Oil  of  calamus,  256 
Oil  of  camphor  (note),  274 
Oil  of  camphor,  Dryobalanops 

(note),  275 
Oil  of  camphor,  East  India  (note), 

274 

Oil  of  camphor,  Formosa  (note), 
274 

Oil  of  camphor,  Japanese  (note), 
274 

Oil  of  Canada  fleabane,  844 

Oil  of  caraway,  838 

Oil  of  cardamom,  300 

Oil  of  cascarilla,  305 

Oil  of  cassia,  841 

Oil  of  cassia  bark,  842 

Oil  of  cassia  buds,  842 

Oil  of  cassia  leaves,  842 

Oil  of  cassia,  synthetic,  363 

Oil  of  castor,  1434 

Oil  of  cedar,  874 

Oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  841 

Oil  of  chamomile,  834 

Oil  of  chenopodium,  840 

Oil  of  Chinese  cinnamon,  841 

Oil  of  chione,  1586 

Oil  of  cinchona,  356 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  841 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  assay,  842 

Oil  of  cinnamon  leaf,  364  (note), 

841  (note) 
Oil  of  citronella,  1586 
Oil  of  cloves,  303,  839 
Oil  of  cloves,  assay,  840 
Oil  of  cloves,  synthetic,  456 
Oil  of  coconut,  1587  » 
Oil  of  cognac,  1179 
Oil  of  colza,  1587 
Oil  of  conium,  393 
Oil  of  copaiba,  843 
Oil  of  copaiva,  843 
01  of  coriander,  843 
O.l  of  cubeb,  411,  844 
Oil  of  cubebs,  844 
Oil  of  cumin,  1468 
Oil  of  cusparia,  416 
Oil  of  cypress,  1587 
Oil  of  dill,  833 
Oil  of  doegling,  1587 
Oil  of  ergot,  449 
Oil  of  erigeron,  844,  1479 
Oil  of  eucalyptus,  845 
Oil  of  eucalyptus,  assay  for,  845 
Oil  of  eucalyptus  globulus,  845 
Oil  of  eulachon,  1587 
Oil  of  euphorbia,  1588 
Oil  of  fennel,  569,  846 
Oil  of  fern,  823 
Oil  of  fireweed,  844 
Oil  of  flaxseed,  852 
Oil  of  fleabane,  844 
Oil  of  galbanum,  572 
Oil  of  garlic,  1375 
Oil  of  gaultheria,  63,  846 
OH  of  gaultheria,  synthetic,  778 
Oil  of  German  chamomile,  772 
Oil  of  ginger,  1363 
Oil  of  grindelia,  601 
Oil  of  gynocardia,  1588 
Oil  of  hedeoma,  849 
Oil  of  hemlock,  1429 


Oil  of  hops,  617 
Oil  of  horseradish,  195 
Oil  of  hyoscyamus,  compound, 
1806 

Oil  of  Indian  grass,  1588 

Oil  of  jasmine,  1588 

Oil  of  juniper,  849,  1536 

Oil  of  juniper  berries,  849 

Oil  of  juniper  tar,  836 

Oil  of  kuromoji,  1589 

Oil  of  laurel,  native,  1613 

Oil  of  lavender,  850 

Oil  of  lavender  flowers,  850 

Oil  of  lemon,  693,  851 

Oil  of  lemon,  assay  of,  851 

Oil  of  lemon-grass,  1589 

Oil  of  lettuce,  688 

Oil  of  linseed  (note),  693 

Oil  of  mace,  798 

Oil  of  maize,  1589 

Oil  of  massoy,  365 

Oil  of  mastic,  771 

OH  of  matricaria,  772 

Oil  of  Mexican  lignaloes,  1589 

Oil  of  mezereum,  781 

Oil  of  miaouli,  837 

Oil  of  niirbane,  1580 

Oil  of  monarda,  1571 

Oil  of  mustard,  876,  1124 

Oil  of  mustard  seed  (note),  1125 

Oil  of  mustard,  volatile,  876 

Oil  of  myrcia,  1589 

Oil  of  myristica,  861 

Oil  of  myrrh,  801 

Oil  of  neat's-foot,  1590 

Oil  of  neroli,  218,  1590 

Oil  of  nikkei,  367 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  861 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  concrete,  798 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  expressed,  798 

Oil  of  orange,  219 

Oil  of  orange  flowers,  218,  1590 

Oil  of  orange  peel,  834 

Oil  of  origanum,  883,  1596 

Oil  of  orris,  1597 

Oil  of  palm,  1591 

Oil  of  palmarosa,  1606 

Oil  of  parsley  seed,  1393 

Oil  of  partridge-berry,  846 

Oil  of  patchouli,  1591 

Oil  of  peach  kernels,  832,  1605 

Oil  of  peach  seeds,  832 

Oil  of  peanuts,  1506 

Oil  of  pennyroyal,  849,  1563 

Oil  of  peppermint,  853 

Oil  of  peppermint,  assay  of,  854 

OH  of  Peru  balsam,  222 

Oil  of  petit  grain  citronnier,  1590 

Oil  of  pilocarpus,  949 

Oil  of  pimenta,  810,  865,  962 

Oil  of  pimento,  865 

Oil  of  pimento,  assay  of,  866 

Oil  of  pine,  866 

Oil  of  poley,  1563 

Oil  of  poppy,  833 

Oil  of  pumpkin  seed  (note),  918 

Oil  of  red  cedar,  1537 

Oil  of  rhodium  (note),  871 

Oil  of  rose,  870 

Oil  of  rose,  assay  for,  871 

Oil  of  rose  geranium,  871 

Oil  of  rosemary,  872 

Oil  of  rosemary,  assay  of,  872 

Oil  of  rue,  Algerian,  1636 

Oil  of  ruta,  1635 

Oil  of  sabal,  1069 

Oil  of  sage,  1080 

Oil  of  sandalwood,  873 

OH  of  santal,  873 

Oil  of  santal,  assay  of,  874 

Oil  of  santonica,  1085 

Oil  of  sassafras,  875,  1097 

Oil  of  sassafras,  native,  1613 

Oil  of  sassafras,  synthetic,  1078 

Oil  of  savin,  873 

Oil  of  saw  palmetto,  1069 
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8.34.  1525 


et  bay,  1546 
it  birch,  816, 
865,  967 


883 


835 


ceo,  1680 
;  tree,  1585 

entine,  877,  1242,  1730 
entitle,  emulsion  of,  447 
entine,  emulsion  of, 
1793 

entine,  rectified,  881 
e,  1592 

rlan  (note),  1322 
ol,  68 
mts,  833 


light,  827 
'rgreen,  64,  846 
l-green,  artificial,  7 
•rgreen,  distillation 

847 


Oil,  olive,  861 

Oil,  pear,  1382 

Oil,  phosphorated,  864 

Oil,  pine  cone,  1248 

Oil,  pine  needle)  1248 

Oil,  poppy  seed,  888,  913 

Oil,  simabolee,  1469 

Oil,  Spanish  walnut,  1585 

Oil-sugar,  1806 

Oil,  sweet,  861 

Oil,  tumenol,  1685 

Oil,  white,  1585 

Oil,  wood,  1585 

Oil,  zachun,  1405 

Oiled  paper  (note),  853 

Oils,  806 

Oils  containing  acids  and  esters, 
816 

Oils  containing  aldehydes  as 

characteristic  constituents,  816 
Oils  containing  ketones  as  char- 
acteristic constituents,  816 
Oils  containing  mainly  alcohols 

and  their  esters,  815 
Oils  containing  mainly  terpenes 

and  sesquiterpines.  815 
Oils  containing  neutral  bodies, 
817 

Oils  containing  phenols  and  phenol 

ethers,  816 
Oils  containing  sulphur,  817 
Oils,  distilled.  811 
Oils,  effervescent   (note).  808 
Oils,  essential,  811 
Oils,  ethereal,  811 
Oils,  fixed,  806 
Jlls,  infused,  1806 
Oils,  liquid  principle  of.  80» 

□  lis.  marine  animal,  807 

□  lis,  recovery  from  reslnlfied  con- 
dition (note),  812 

)ils,  turpeneless  volatile.  812 
)lls,  vegetable  drying,  807 
)lls.  vegetable  non-drying,  806 
)its,  volatile,  811 


Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 

1318 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment. 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 

1314 
Ointment. 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment. 
Ointment, 
Ointment. 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 
Ointment, 

1576 
Ointment, 
Ointment 

1312 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 

acetate. 
Ointment 

(note). 
Ointment 

1305 
Ointment 
Ointment 

1312 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 

1317 
Ointment 

cury,  1 
Ointment 

1314 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 

cury,  1 
Ointment 
Ointment 
Ointment 

1312 
Ointment 

1314 
Ointment 
ointment 
Ointment 


1305 

aconitine,  1305 
alkaline  sulphur  (note), 

aristol  (note),  1252 
atropine,  1306 
belladonna,  1306 
blue,  1309,  1312 
boric  acid,  1305 
boric  acid.  Lister's,  25 
brown,  1820 
calamine,  1820 
camphor,  1820 
cantharides.  1307 
capsicum,  1307 
chrysarobiu,  1308 
cocaine,  1308 
compound  mercury,  1312 
compound  resorcln,  1820 
compound  sulphur,  1820 
compound  tar,  1820 
conium,  1308 
creosote,  1308 
diachylon,  1308 
diluted  mercuric  nitrate, 

Ecky's  glycerin,  590 
eucalyptus,  1309 
gall,  1309 

gall  and  opium,  1309 
gallic  acid,  30 
hamamelis,  1309 
iodine,  1315 
iodoform,  1316 
lead  acetate,  1316 
lead  carbonate,  1316 
lead  iodide.  1317 
lead  subacetate,  1309 
mercurial,  1309 
mercuric  iodide,  1312 
mercurous  oxide,  131 5 
myrobalan,  1576 
,  myrobalan  and  opium 

nutgall,  1309 
of  ammoniated  mercury, 

of  benzoin,  95 
of  calomel.  1315 
of  carbolic  acid,  1316 
of  casein,  1593 
of  cucumber,  1593 
of  elemi,  1510 
of  galls,  1309 
of  glycerin  of  lead  sub- 
,  314 
of  lead  carbonate 
1304 

of  lead  iodide  (note), 

of  lime,  207 
of  mercuric  nitrate, 

of  nitric  acid,  1314 
of  petroleum,  922 
of  phenol.  1316 
of  potassium  iodide, 

of  red  iodide  of  mer- 
312 

of  red  mercuric  oxide, 

of  resin,  315 
of  rose  water,  1305 
of  salicylic  acid,  1305 
of  subchlorlde  of  mer- 
315 

of  tannic  acid,  1305 
of  white  lead.  1317 
of  white  precipitate, 

of  yellow  mercuric  oxide, 

of  zinc,  1319 
of  zinc  oxide,  1319 
of  zinc  stearate,  1319 


Ointment,  paraffin,  1316 
Ointment,  pyrogallic  acid  (note), 
1308 

Ointment,  red  precipitate,  1314 
Ointment,  spermaceti,  1307 
Ointment,  stavesacre,  1317 
Ointment,  stramonium,  1317 
Ointment,  sulphur,  1318 
Ointment,  sulphur  iodide,  1318 
Ointment,  veratrine,  1318 
Ointment,  vesicating  ammoniacal, 
173 

Ointment,  white  precipitate,  1312 

Ointment,  zinc,  1319 

Ointment,  zinc  oleate,  1318 

Ointments,  1304 

Okra,  1516 

Old  field  pine,  1243 

Old  fustic,  1499 

Olea,  806 

Olea  setherea,  811 

Olea  setherea  sine  terpeno,  812 

Olea  destillata,  811 

Olea  europaea,  861 

Olea  fixa,  806 

Olea  fragrans,  1670 

Olea  infusa,  1806 

Olea  volatilla,  811 

Oleander,  1577 

Oleandrin,  1578 

Oleandrine,  1578 

Oleata,  820 

Oleate,  820 

Oleate  d'atropine,  821 
Oleate  de  cocaine,  822 
Oleate  de  mereure,  822 
Oleate  de  quinine,  823 
Oleate  de  veratrine,  823 
Oleate,  ferric  (note).  821 
Oleate.  ferrous  (note),  821 
Oleate  of  aconitine.  1806 
Oleate  of  aluminum  (note),  821 
Oleate  of  atropine,  821 
Oleate  of  bismuth  (note),  821 
Oleate  of  cocaine,  822 
Oleate  of  copper  (note),  821 
Oleate  of  mercury,  822 
Oleate  of  morphine.  823 
Oleate  of  quinine,  823 
Oleate  of  veratrine,  823 
Oleate  of  zinc,  1356  (note), 

1806 
Oleates,  820 

Oleatum  aconitinse,  1806 
Oleatum  atropina?,  821 
Oleatum  cocainae,  822 
Oleatum  hydrargyri,  822 
Oleatum  quininse,  823 
Oleatum  veratrinse,  823 
Oleatum  zinci,  1356  (note),  1806 
Oleic  acid,  56,  853,  1088 
Olein.  797  (note),  809,  1087 
Olein  of  cod  liver  oil,  861 
Oleinsaure,  56 
Oleite,  1652 
Oleo-balsam,  220 
Oleo-balsamic  mixture,  1805 
Oleokreosot,  1465 
Oleoresin  of  ailauthus,  1372 
Oleoresin  of  aspidium.  823 
Oleoresin  of  capsicum,  824 
Oleoresin  of  cubeb,  824 
Oleoresin  of  ginger,  825 
oleoresin  of  iris.  1533 
Oleoresin  of  lupulin,  825 
Oleoresin  of  pepper,  825 
Oleoresina  aspidii.  823 
Oleoresina  capsici.  824 
Oleoresina  cubebse,  824 
Oleoresina  filicis.  823 
Oleoresina  lupulinl.  825 
Oleoresina  piperis,  825 
Oleoresina  zlnglberla,  825 
Oleoresina?,  826 
Olforfslne  de  capsique,  824 
Oleo-reslne  de  copahu,  397 
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Ole"oresine  de  cuMbe,  824 
01€or<?sine  de  gingenibre,  825 
Oleor^sine  de  lupuline,  825 
01£or6sine  de  poivre  noir,  825 
016o-r£sines,  826 
Oleoresins,  826 
Oleosaccbara,  1806 
Oleosaccbarates,  820 
Oleo-saceharures,  1074 
Oleo-stearate  of  zinc,  1822 
Oleum  absinthii,  1366 
Oleum  adipis,  826 
Oleum  a?thereum,  827 
Oleum  ajowan,  1585 
Oleum  amomi,  865 
Oleum  amygdala?,  831 
Oleum  amygdalae  amara?,  829 
Oleum  amygdala?  dulcis,  831 
Oleum  amygdala?  expressum,  831 
Oleum  amygdala?  volatile,  829 
Oleum  amygdalarum,  831 
Oleum  amygdalarum  a?thereum, 
829 

Oleum  amygdalarum  a?thereum 

artlfleiale,  229 
Oleum  amygdalarum  a?tbereum 

sine  acido  prussico,  229 
Oleum  amygdalarum  amararum 

a?thereum,  829 
Oleum  andropogon  citrati,  1589 
Oleum  andropogon  nardi,  1586 
Oleum  anethi,  833 
Oleum  anisi,  833 
Oleum  anona?,  1593 
Oleum  anthemidis,  834 
Oleum  anthos,  872 
Oleum  aracbis,  1506 
Oleum  aurantii  corticis,  219,  834 
Oleum  aurantii  riorum,  1590 
Oleum  aurantiorum,  834 
Oleum  baeea?  juniperi,  849 
Oleum  badiani,  834 
Oleum  balsami  copaiva?,  843 
Oleum  bergamii,  1586 
Oleum  bergamotta?,  1586 
Oleum  betula?,  835 
Oleum  betula?  lenta?,  835 
Oleum  betula?  volatile,  835 
Oleum  bubulum,  1590 
Oleum  cacao,  881 
Oleum  cadinum,  836 
Oleum  cajeputi,  836 
Oleum  cam;  bora?  (note),  274 
Oleum  carbolatum,  1806 
Oleum  eari,  838 
Oleum  carui,  838 
Oleum  carvi,  838 
Oleum  caryopbylli,  839 
Oleum  earyopbyllorum,  456,  839 
Oleum  cha?noceti,  1587 
Oleum  cbamomilla?  Romans,  834 
Oleum  ehenopodii,  841 
Oleum  cinereum,  1311 
Oleum  cinnamomi,  841 
Oleum  cinnamomi  cassia?,  841 
Oleum  citri,  851 
Oleum  cocois,  1587 
Oleum  cocos,  1587 
Oleum  concretum  e  semine  theo- 

broma?  cacao,  881 
Oleum  copaiba?,  843 
Oleum  coriandri,  843 
Oleum  cornu  cervi,  1474 
Oleum  erotonis,  884 
Oleum  cubeba?,  844 
Oleum  cubebarum,  844 
Oleum  e  semine  ricini,  886 
Oleum  erigerontls,  844 
Oleum  erigerontls  canadensis,  844, 

1479 

Oleum  eucalypti,  845 
0'-nim  filicis  maris,  823 
Oleum  foeniculi,  846 
Oleum  fructus  juniperi,  849 
Oleum  gaultheria?,  846 
Oleum  gossypii,  848 


Oleum  gossypii  semints,  848 
Oleum  graminis  citrati,  1589 
Oleum  gynocardia?,  1588 
Oleum  bedeoma?,  849 
Oleum  hepatis  morrhua?,  856 
Oleum  byoscyami  compositum, 
1806 

Oleum  byperici,  1521 
Oleum  illicii,  834 
Oleum  jecoris  aselli,  856 
Oleum  juniperi,  849 
Oleum  juniperi  empyreumaticum, 
836 

Oleum  lavandula?,  850 
Oleum  lavandula?  riorum,  850 
Oleum  ligni  santali,  873 
Oleum  limonis,  851 
Oleum  limonum,  851 
Oleum  lini,  852 
Oleum  lini  sulfuratum,  1406 
Oleum  macidis,  861 
Oleum  mentha?  piperita?,  853 
Oleum  mentha?  viridis,  856 
Oleum  morrhua?,  856 
Oleum  myrcia?,  1589 
Oleum  myristica?,  861 
Oleum  myristica?  aethereum,  861 
Oleum  myristica?  expressum,  798 
Oleum  napha?,  1590 
Oleum  nigrum,  1438 
Oleum  oliva?,  861 
Oleum  olivarum,  861 
Oleum  palma?  Christi,  866 
Oleum  pedum  tauri,  1590 
Oleum  petra?,  1607 
Oleum  phosphoratum,  864 
Oleum  picis  liquids?,  865 
Oleum  pimenta?,  865 
Oleum  pini,  866 
Oleum  pini  pumilionis,  1406 
Oleum  ricini,  866 
Oleum  roris  marini,  872 
Oleum  rosa?,  870 
Oleum  rosarum,  870 
Oleum  rosmarini,  872,  1633 
Oleum  rusci,  1414 
Oleum  sabina?,  873 
Oleum  santali,  873 
Oleum  santali  flavi,  873 
Oleum  sassafras,  875 
Oleum  sesami,  1591 
Oleum  sinapis,  876 
Oleum  sinapis  a?thereum,  876 
Oleum  sinapis  volatile,  876 
Oleum  succini  rectificatum,  1378 
Oleum  sulphuratum,  1406 
Oleum  tabaci,  1680 
Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium,  990 
Oleum  templinum,  1406 
Oleum  terebinthina?,  877 
Oleum  terebinthina?  rectificatum, 
881 

Oleum  theobroma?,  881 

Oleum  theobromatis,  881 

Oleum  thymi,  883 

Oleum  tiglii,  884 

Oleum  unona?,  1593 

Oleum  Valeriana?  (note),  1322 

Oleum  vini,  827 

Oliban,  1593 

Olibanoresin,  1594 

Olibanum.  1593 

Olio  di  crotontiglio,  884 

Olio  di  fegato  di  merluzzo,  856 

Olio  di  limone,  851 

Olio  di  lino,  852 

Olio  di  mandorle  dolci,  831 

Olio  di  olive,  861 

Olio  di  rieino,  866 

Olios,  806 

Olive  oil,  861.  1730 

Olive  oil  group,  806 

Olive  oil  soda  soap,  1090 

OlivenOl,  861 

Oliver  bark,  1594 

Oliver  bark,  tincture  of.  1594 


Oliveri  cortex,  1594 

Olivile,  862 

Olutkombul,  1365 

Omphalea,  1594 

Omphalea  megacarpa,  1594 

Onage,  1188 

Onagre,  1584 

Onaye,  1188 

Ongoozeh,  207 

Onguent  basilicum,  315 

Onguent  blanc  de  rhazes,  1317 

Onguent  citrin,  1312 

Onguent  de  cantharides,  1307 

Onguent  de  staphisaigre,  1317 

Onguent  diachylon,  1308 

Onguent  mercuriel  double,  1309 

Onguent  napolitain,  1309 

Onguents,  1304 

Onion,  1594 

Onocerin,  1595 

Onocol,  1595 

Ononin,  1595 

Ononis,  1595 

Ononis  spinosa,  1595 

Oomra  whatti  gum  (note),  4 

Opaque  bdellium,  1409 

Open  hearth  process,  515 

Operculina  turpethum,  1685 

Ophelia  alata  (note),  321 

Ophelia  angustifolia  (note),  321 

Ophelia  chirata,  321 

Ophelic  acid,  321 

Ophioxylin,  1595 

Opbioxylon,  1595 

Ophioxylon  serpentinum,  1595 

Ophthalmic  spirit,  1812 

Opianic  acid,  641,  898 

Opianine,  899 

Opianyl,  894 

Opiated  syrup  of  lactucarium 

(note),  1230 
Opii  pulvis,  887 
Opio,  888 
Opionin,  902 
Opium,  785,  888 
Opium,  ammoniated  tincture  of, 

1280 

Opium  and  camphor,  pills  of,  1808 
Opium  and  gall  ointment,  130!) 
Opium  and  lead,  pills  of,  1808 
Opium,  aromatic  powder  of  ch:ilk 

with,  1024 
Opium,  aromatic  powder  of,  with 

chalk,  1809 
Opium,  assay  of,  903 
Opium,  assay  of,  Squibb's  method 

(note),  905 
Opium,  assay  of,  Steven's  method 

(note),  905 
Opium  bases,  color  reactions  of 

more  important,  901 
Opium  cakes,  890 
Opium,  camphorated    tincture  of. 

1281 

Opium,  commercial  history,  889 
Opium,  compound  powder  of,  1027 
Opium,  confection  of  (note),  392 
Opium  denarcotisatum,  910 
Opium  deodoratum,  910 
Opium,  deodorized,  910 
Opium-essig,  12 
Opium,  extract  of,  483 
Opiumextrakt,  483 
Opium,  granulated,  911 
Opium  granulatum,  911 
Opiumliniment,  697 
Opium,  liniment  of,  697 
Opium,  liniment  of,  compound,  1795 
Opium,  liquid  extract  of,  485 
Opium  lozenges  (note),  1301 
Opium  of  Amasia  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Angora  (note),  892 
Opium  of  Balukhissar  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Cataya  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Cigusti  (note),  892 
Opium  of  Engiri  (note),  892 
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Opium  of  Gev§  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Gewe  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Kara-hissar  (note),  892 
Opium  of  Kutchina  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Magnesia  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Malatia  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Salonica  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Taushan  (note),  891 
Opium  of  Taushanly    (note),  891 
Opiumpastillen,  1300 
Opiumpflaster,  441 
Opiumpillen,  959 
Opium,  pills  of,  959 
Opium  plaster,  441 
Opium  poisoning,  treatment  of, 
909 

Opium,  powder  of  ipecac  and,  1020 
Opium,  powdered,  887 
Opiumpulver,  888 
Opium  smoking  (note),  893 
Opium,  tests  for,  906 
Opium  thebaicum,  890 
Opium,  tincture  of,  1278 
Opium,  tincture  of  deodorized, 
1281 

Opium,  tincture  of  ipecac  and,  1272 
Opium,  troches  of  glvcyrrhiza  and, 
1300 

Opium,  vinegar  of,  12 
Opium,  wine  of,  1338 
Opobalsamum.  1405 
Opodeldoc,  698.  1798 
Opodeldoc,  solid,  1092 
Opoidia  galbanifera,  571 
Opopanax.  1595 
Opopanax  hispidum,  1595 
Opopanax  opopanax,  1595 
Oppio,  888 

Optical  rotation  of  organic  sub- 
stances, determination  of,  1728 
Opuntia,  1595 

Opuntia  cochinillifera,  375 
Opuntia  ficus  indica  (note).  376 
Opuntia  opuntia,  1595 
Opuntia  vulgaris,  1595 
Or,  220 
Or  blanc,  1617 
Orange  berries,  218 
Orange,  compound  elixir  of,  1821 
Orange,  compound  spirit  of,  1173 
Orange,  compound  wine  of,  1821 
Orange,  confection  of  (note),  392 
Orange  essence,  1497 
Orange  flower  water,  174 
Orange  flower  water,  stronger,  175 
Orange  flower  water,  triple,  175 
Orange  flowers,  218 
Orange  flowers,  oil  of,  1590 
Orange  flowers,  syrup  of,  1220 
Orange,  mandarin,  217 
Orange  mineral,  1595 
Orange,  nave!,  217 
Orange  peel,  bitter,  216 
Orange  peel,  compound  Infusion  of, 
652 

Orange  peel,  Indian,  216 
Orange  peel,  infusion  of,  652 
Orange  peel,  oil  of,  834 
Orange  peel,  sweet,  217 
Orange  red,  1595 
Orange  root,  642 
Orange,  spirit  of,  835 
Orange,  syrup  of,  1220 
Orange,  tincture  of,  1254 
Orange-wine,  1335 
Orange,  wine  of,  1821 
OrangenblUthenwasser,  174 
Orangenschalenslrup,  1220 
Orcanette,  1374 
Orcein,  1552 
Orchil.  1552 
Orchil  extract,  1552 
Orchllla  weed,  1552 
Orcln,  1595 
Orclnol,  980 

Ordeal  bean  of  Calabar,  937 


Ordeal  bean  of  Madagascar,  1667 

Oregon  grape,  236 

Oregon  grape  root,  236 

Orellana,  1390 

Orellin,  1390 

Orenburg  gum,  1244 

Oreodaphne,  1595 

Oreodaphne   californica,  1595 

Oreodaphnol,  1595 

Orexin,  1595 

Organic  carbon,  165 

Organic  nitrogen,  165 

Orgeat  powder  (note),  1219 

Orgeat  syrup,  1219 

Oriental  bezoar,  1414 

Oriental  manna  (note),  764 

Oriental  sweet-gum.  1197 

Origanum,  1596 

Origanum  flexuosum,  1624 

Origanum  majorana,  1596 

Origanum  majoranoides,  1596 

Origanum,  oil  of,  1596 

Origanum  vulgare,  1596 

Orizaba  root  (note),  678,  1098 

Orizabin,  677 

Orlean,  1390 

Orleana,  1390 

Orme  a  trols  feuilles,  1622 

Orme  fauve,  1303 

Ornus  europaea,  764 

Oro,  220 

Orobanche,  1596 

Orobanche  americana,  1596 

Orobanche  de  Virginie,  1596 

Orobanche  uniflora,  1596 

Orobanche  vlrginiana,  1596 

Oroxylum,  1596 

Oroxylum  Indlcum,  1596 

Orozuz,  593 

Orphol,  1416 

Orplment,  1596 

Orpiment,  artificial,  1596 

Orris,  oil  of,  1597 

Orris  root,  1596 

Orseille,  1552 

Orseille  de  terre,  1553 

Orseille  extract,  1552 

Orseille  acid,  1552 

Orsellinic  acid,  1552 

Orthin,  1597 

Orthin  hydrochloride,  1597 
Orthlte,  316 

Orthoamidosalicylic  acid,  1597 
Orthochlorphenol,  1448 
Orthocresol,  406 

Ortho  dloxybenzene  methyl-ester, 
602 

Ortbo-ethoxy-anamono-benzoyl- 

amidoqulnollne,  1384 
Orthoform,  1597 
Orthoform,  new,  1598 
Orthohydrazin-para-oxybenzoate, 

1597 

Orthohydroxy  benzylglueoslde, 
1078 

Ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde,  1529 
Ortho-nltro-clnnamlc  acid,  1529, 
1586 

Ortho-nltro-pbenylpropiolic  acid, 

1529,  1582 
Ortho-oxyacetophenone,  1586 
Ortho-oxybenzoic  acid,  64 
Ortho-oxybenzylalcohol,  1472,  1639 
Ortho-oxydl-phenyl-carboxylic  acid, 

1612 

Ortho-oxyqulnollne-metasul  phonic 

acid,  1472 
Orthophenolsulphonic  acid,  1669 
Orthophosphoric  acid.  58,  934 
Orthosiphon,  1598 
Orthosiphon  stamineus,  1598 
Orthosiphonin,  1598 
Ortie  brulante,  1688 
Oryza  sativa,  142 
Os.  1418 

Os  de  siehe,  1469 


Os  de  seiche,  1469 
Os  sepia?,  1469 
Os  ustum,  1418 
Osage  orange,  1682 
Osha,  1549 
Osha  root,  1598 
Oshaie  acid,  1598 
Osmanthus  fragrans,  1670 
Osmazome,  1434 
Osmic  acid,  1598 
Osmic  hydroxide,  1598 
Osmium  tetroxide,  1598 
Osmorrhiza  longlstylis,  834 
Ossa,  1418 

Ossimiele  scillitico,  911 
Ossido  di  calcio,  266 
Ossido  dl  magneslo,  753 
Ossido  ferrico  idrato,  505 
Ossido  mercurico  giallo,  630 
Ossido  mercurico  rosso,  631 
Ostlndischer  enzian,  321 
Ostindisches  sandelholzOI,  873 
Ostruthin,  1526 
Ostrya  virginiana,  1534 
Ostrya  virginica,  1534 
Oswego  tea,  1571 
Osyris  tenuifolia,  874 
Otoba  fat  (note),  797 
Otobite  (note),  797 
Otolithus  regalls,  1522 
Otto  of  rose,  870,  1633 
Ottonia  Jaborandl,  1535 
Ouabain,  1188,  1398 
OuabaVo,  1398 
Oulachon,  1587 
Ourouparia  gambir,  574 
Outremer,  1686 
Overgrown  jalap  (note),  678 
Ovl-lecithin,  1547 
Ovis  aries,  95,  96,  583,  584, 

1122 
Ox,  490,  583,  911 
Ox  bile,  489 
Oxalas  cericus,  315 
Oxalas  ferrosus,  1491 
Oxalate  de  ce'rluni,  315 
Oxalate  de  fer,  1491 
Oxalate  of  cereum,  315 
Oxalate  of  iron,  1491 
Oxalates,  tests  for,  1737 
Oxalic  acid,  1598 
Oxalic  acid,  pure,  1710 
Oxalic  acid,  tenth-normal  V.S., 

1718 

Oxalic  acid  test  solution.  1710 
Oxalls,  1600 

Oxalis  acetosella,  1598,  1600 

Oxalls  crassicaulls,  1600 

Oxaisaure,  1598 

Oxalsaures  ceroxydul,  315 

Oxalsaures  elsenoxydul.  1491 

Oxeolat  simple,  1693 

Oxford  ochre,  1584 

Oxgall,  489 

Oxgall,  purified,  490 

Oxgall,  refined,  490 

Oxide  de  mercure  jaune,  630 

Oxide  de  mercure  preeipitf,  630 

Oxide  de  plomb  fondu,  974 

Oxide  of  antimony,  151 

Oxide  of  bismuth,  hydrated,  1782 

Oxide  of  ethyl,  97 

Oxide  of  lead,  974 

Oxide  of  magnesium,  756 

Oxide  of  zinc,  1354 

Oxide  of  zinc,  impure,  1686 

Oxide  rouge  de  plomb,  1547 

Oxide,  silver,  192 

Oxidized  pyrogallol  (note),  1080 

Oxido  de  antimonlo,  151 

Oxldo  magnesico,  758 

Oxido  mercurico  amarlllo,  630 

Oxido  mercurico  rojo,  631 

Oxido  zinclco,  1354 

Oxlmlel  escllitleo,  911 

Oxlmlel  simple,  911 
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Oxisulfaro  de  antimonlo  hidratado, 

154 

Oxtongue,  1385 
Oxyacanthlne,  236,  1412 
Oxycamphor,  1600 
Oxycarbonate  of  bismuth,  239 
Oxychlnaseptol,  1601 
Oxychloride  of  antimony,  1621 
Oxychlorure  ammoniacal  de  mer- 

cure,  637 
Oxychlorure  de  bismuth,  1416 
Oxycoccin,  1465 
Oxycoccus  maerocarpus,  1464 
Oxyconessine,  1699 
Oxycopaivlc  acid,  399 
Oxydasin,  1690 
Oxyde  d'antimolne,  151 
Oxyde  d'argent,  192 
Oxyde  de  bismuth,  239 
Oxyde  de  fer  bihydrate,  505 
Oxyde  de  fer  aoir  (mRgn<Hique), 

1488 

Oxyde  de  manganese,  759 
Oxyde  de  methyl,  1570 
Oxyde  de  zinc  par  vole  seche,  1354 
Oxyde  ferroso-ferrique,  1488 
Oxyde  mercurique  jaune,  630 
Oxyde  mercurique  rouge.  631 
Oxyde  nltreux.  1581 
Oxyde  nolr  de  cuivre,  1459 
Oxyde  nolr  de  manganese,  759 
Oxydendrum,  1601 
Oxydendrum  arboreum.  1385,  1601 
Oxydimorphine,  786,  899 
Oxydiphenylcarbonlc  acid,  1612 
Oxydum  antimohicum,  151 
Oxydum  bismuthicum,  239 
Oxydum  calcicum,  266 
Oxydum  ferroso-ferricum,  1488 
Oxydum  hydrargyricum,  631 
Oxydum  manganicum.  759 
Oxydum  zlncicum,  1354 
Onyethylamidoquinoline,  1384 
Oxyethylamldoquinoline  urate, 
1385 

Oxygen  hydrate,  179 
Oxygenized  water,  179 
Oxygenous  aerated  water,  1582 
Oxy  haemoglobin,  1512 
Oxyleucotin,  1463 
Oxymel,  911 

Oxymel  of  squl.l,  911,  1806 
Oxymel  of  urglcea,  1687 
Oxymel  sclllffi,  9.1,  1806 
Oxymel  scillitiqut,  911 
Oxymel  simplex,  til 
Oxymel  urginese,  1687 
Oxymellite  simple,  911 
Oxymethyl  conlferin,  1655 
Oxymurlate  of  calcium,  267 
Oxymurlate  of  lime,  267 
Oxymyristic  acid,  1386 
Oxynaphtholc  acid,  1601 
Oxynarcotlna,  899 
Oxynarcotlne,  899 
Gxyneurine,  1413,  1547 
Oxypentadecylic  acid,  13£6 
Oxyphenacetinsalicylate,  1379 
Oxyphenylurethane,  1612 
Oxyplcrlc  acid,  1637 
Oxypropionic  acid,  46 
Oxypropylenediisoamylamlne,  1601 
Oxypyrone,  902 

Oxypyrone-carboxyllc  acid,  902 
Oxypyrone-dicarboxyllc  acid,  902 
Oxyqulnoline,  1537 
Oxyspartelne,  1104 
Oxystrychnine  (note),  1183 
Oxysulphate  of  iron,  solution  of, 
1800 

Oxysulphuret  of  calcium,  solution 

of,  1799 
Oxythymoquinone,  1606 
Oxytoluic  acid,  1467 
Oxytoluene,  405 
Oxyroluyl-tropeine,  213 


Oyster  plant,  1682 
Ozokerite,  923,  1440,  1601 
Ozone,  1601 
Ozone,  liquid,  1601 
Ozonized  air,  1014 

P 

Pachygone  ovata,  1452 
Pa-douck,  681 
Paeonia,  1602 
Paeonia  moutan,  1602 
Pseonia  officinalis,  1602 
Paeonia  peregrina,  1602 
Paeonic  acid,  1602 
Paeonin,  1460 
Paeonine,  1602 

Pagllarl,  styptic  liquid  of,  125 
Paharee  (note),  321 
Pain  de  coucou,  1600 
Pain  de  grenouilles,  1374 
Pain  de  pourceau,  1470 
Pajinal,  339 
Pakoeine,  1637 
Paku  kidang,  1606 
Palabieninic  acid,  1245 
Palabietlnlc  acid,  1245 
Palaqulum  borneense.  1511 
Palaqulum  gutta,  1511 
Palaqulum  oblongifollum,  1511 
Palaqulum  pustulatum,  1511 
Palaqulum  treubii,  1511 
Pale  amrad  gum  (note),  4 
Pale  brandy,  1179 
Pale  catechu,  574,  1436 
Pale-purple  cone-flower,  1476 
Pale  rose,  1632 
Pale  touch-me-not,  1526 
Pale  yellow  cod  liver  oil,  858 
Palembang  benzoin,  231 
Palicourea,  1602 
Palicourea  denaiflora,  1463 
Palicourea  rigida,  1602 
Palicouric  acid,  1602 
Palladli  chloridum,  1602 
Palladous  chloride,  1602 
Palladous  chloride  test  solution, 
1710 

Palm  butter,  1591 

Palm  oil  group,  807 

Palm,  oil  of,  1591 

PalmSl,  1591 

Palm  sugar,  1072 

Palma  Christi,  866 

Palmarosa,  oil  of,  1606 

Palmitic  acid,  309,  318,  863,  1088, 

1588,  1591 
Palmitic  acid  glyceride,  809 
Palmitin,  809,   1087,  1407 
Palo,  1678 
Palo  balsamo,  1406 
Palo  de  leche,  1464 
Palo  de  vaca,  1464 
Palo  dulce,  593 
Paloresene,  1245 
Pan  olseo,  1406 
Panacon,  1603 
Panama  bark,  1035 
Panaquilon,  1603 
Panax,  1602 
Panax  ginseng,  1602 
Panax  quinquefollus,  1109,  1602 
Panbotano  bark,  1603 
Pancreatic  juice,  911 
Pancreatic  powder,  compound,  1810 
Pancreatic  solution,  728,  1801 
Pancreatln,  911 
Pancreatln,  assay  of,  912 
Pancreatina,  911 
Pancreatine  meclielnale,  911 
Pancreatlnl5sung,  728 
Pancreatinum,  911 
Pancreon,  1603 
Pandermite,  23 
Pangium,  1603 
Pangium  edule,  1603 


Pankreasessenz,  728 
Pannic  acid,  211 
Pannol,  211 
Pannum,  210 
Pansy,  1693 
Pao-pereira  bark,  1603 
Papain,  1603,  1604 
Papaver,  913 
Papaver  album,  888 
Papaver  orientale,  888 
Papaver  rhceas,  900,  1065 
Papaver  somniferum,  888,  913, 
1065 

Papaveric  acid,  1066 
Papaverina,  899 
Papaverine,  899 
Papaveris  capsular,  913 
Papavero,  913 
Papaveroslne,  894 
Papaw,  1603 
Papaya,  1603 
Papayotin,  1603,  1604 
Papel  sinapico,  318 
Paper,  oiled  (note),  853 
Papers,  319 

Paper-shelled  almonds,  137 
Papier  moutarde,  318 
Papier  sinapism,  318 
Papiers  sparadrapiques,  319 
Papoid,  1604 
Pappoose  root,  1437 
Paprika,  288 
Papua  nutmeg,  798 
Paquerette,  1622 
Para  copaiba,  398 
Para  cress,  1660 
Para  gum  (note),  4 
Para  Ipecac,  669 
Para  jaborandi,  947 
Para  krameria,  684 
Parakresse,  1660 
Paranuss,  1420 
Para  nuts,  1420 
Para  rhatany,  684 
Para  rubber,  428 
Para  sarsaparilla,  1095 
Para-acetamidophenetol,  10 
Para-acetanlsidine,  1568 
Para-acetophenetidine,  10 
Para-aeet-phenetidin,  10 
Para-allyl-phenol,  814 
Para-amidophenetol,  10 
Para-amidophenol,  1379 
rarabromacetanilide,  8,  1392 
Para-buxine,  1423 
Parabuxlnidine,  1423 
Parachloralose,  1445 
Parachlorphenol,  1448 
Paraconiine,  395 
Paracopaibic  acid,  400 
Paracoto  bark,  1463 
Paracotoin,  1463 
Paracresol  (note),  403,  406,  1465 
Paracyanogen  (note),  41 
Para-diethoxyethenyl  diphenyl- 

amidlne,  1517 
Paradloxy-benzene,  1520 
Paraethoxyacetanilide,  10 
Para-ethoxyphenylsuccinimide, 

1624 
Paraffin,  914,  967 
Paraffin 'jelly,  922 
Paraffin  ointment,  1316 
Paraffin  wax,  914 
Paraffine,  914 
Paraffine  liquide,  925 
Paraffinlc  acid,  914 
Paraffinol,  925 
Paraffinsalbe,  922,  1316 
Paraffinum,  914 
Parafflnum  durum,  914 
Paraffinum  liquidum,  925 
Paraffinum  molle,  922 
Parafflnum  solidum,  914 
Paraflna,  914 
Paraform,  1604 
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Paraformaldehyde,  722,  1390,  1604 
Paragelatose,  576 
Paraguay  jaborandi,  947 
Paraguay  tea,  1524 
Paralactic  acid,  46 
Paraldehido,  915 
Paraldehyd,  915 
Paraldehyde,  015,  1692 
Paraldehyde,  915 
Paraldehyde,  elixir  of,  1789 
Paraldehydum,  915 
Paralleloplped  gambir,  575 
Faramenispermine,  943 
Parameria,  1604 

rararneria  vulneraria,  1406,  1604 
Paramidoaeetophenone,  1604 
Paramidophenol,  9 
Paramidopbenol  sulphate,  9 
Paramorphlna,  900 
Paramorphine,  900 
Paranltrophenetol,  10 
Paranitrophenol,  10 
Para-nucleinate  of  iron,  1683 
Paraoxybenzolc  acid,  65,  505 
Para-oxybenzoyl-tropeine,  213 
Para-oxymethylacetanilide,  1568 
Para-phenetidln,  10,  11 
Para-phenetldine  vanillin-ethyl- 
carbonate,  1485 
Para-phenetolcarbamide.  1379 
Paraphenolsulfosaures  kupfer, 
1459 

Paraphenol  sulphonic  acid,  1151 
Para-phenylene  diamine,  1611 
Pararosaniline,  1389 
Parasaccharic  acid,  595 
Parasorblc  acid,  1658 
Parasulphanilic  acid.  1462 
Para-tartaric  acid,  85 
Paratolyl-dlmethyl-pyrazolon,  1681 
Para-valerylphenetidin,  1645 
Paraxanthin,  1699 
Paraxylene,  605 
Paregoric,  1281 
Paregoric  elixir,  1280 
Pareira,  915 

Pareira  bark  (note),  917 

Pareira  brava,  915 

Pareira,  fluidextract  of,  551 

Pareira  root,  915 

Pareira?  radix,  915 

Pariclne,  353 

Pari£taire,  1604 

Parietaria.  1604 

Parietaria  officinalis.  1604 

Parigenin,  1096 

Parlglin,  1096 

Parillln,  1036,  1096 

Parllllnic  acid,  1096 

Paris  green,  1604 

Paris  white,  1695 

Paris  yellow,  1448 

Parkia,  1605 

Parkla  africana,  1605 

Parkia  biglandulosa,  1605 

Parklne,  1605 

Parmelia  parietina,  1063 

Parodyne,  156 

Paronychine,  1516 

Parrish's  camphor  mixture.  1804 

Parsley.  1393 

Parsley  camphor,  1393 

Parsley  root.  1393 

Parsley  root,  fluidextract  of,  1796 

Parsley  seed,  oil  of,  1393 

Part  I.  1 

Part  II,  1365 

Part  III,  section  I.  1705 

Part  III.  section  II.  national 

formulary.  1781 
Parthenine,  1605 
Parthenlum.  1605 
Parthenium  hysterophorus,  160.> 
Parthenlum  integrlfolium,  1605 
Parthenoclssus  quinquefolia.  1694 
Partridge-berry,  1502,  1571 


Parum  affinis,  914 

Parvoline,  1622,  1680 

Pas  d'ane,  1685 

Passewa,  890 

Passiflora,  1605 

Passiflora  incarnata,  1605 

Passion  flower,  American,  1605 

Pasta  dextrinata,  1806 

Pasta  guarana,  605 

Pasta  ichthyoli,  Unna,  1806 

Pasta  naphtholi,  Lassar,  1806 

Pasta  resorcini  mitis,  Lassar,  1806 

Pasta  zinci,  Lassar,  1806 

Pasta  zinci  mollis,  Unna,  1806 

Pasta  zinci  sulfurata,  Unna,  1806 

Pastas  dermatologies?,  1806 

Paste,  dextrinated,  1806 

Paste,  ichthyol,  Unna's,  1806 

Paste,  London,   1146    (note),  1811 

Paste,  Michel's,  74 

Paste,  naphthol,  Lassar's,  1806 

Paste  pencils,  1813 

Paste,  resorcin,  Lassar's  mild.  1806 

Paste,  zinc-salicyl,  Lassar's,  1806 

Paste,  zinc,  Unna's  soft,  1806 

Paste,  zinc,  Unna's  sulphurated, 

1S06 
Pastel,  1534 

Pastes,  dermatologic,  1806 
Pastiglie,  1296 

Pastiglie  di  bicarbonato  di  sodio, 
1302 

Pastiglie  di  clorato  di  potassio, 
1302 

Pastiglie  d'ipecacuana,  1301 
Pastiglie  di  santonina,  1302 
Pastillen,  1296 

Pastillen  von  chlorsaurem  kail, 
1302 

Pastilles  de  Vichy,  1302 
Pastilles  digestives,  1302 
Pastilli,  1296 
Pastilli  santonin!,  1302 
Pastinaca  opopanax.  1595 
Patang,  1643 
Patchouli  alcohol.  1591 
Patchouli  balm,  1591 
Patchouli,  oil  of,  1591 
Patent  lint,  1550 
Patent  yellow,  1605 
Patna  opium  (note),  802 
Patrinia  scabiosaefolia  (note), 

1322 
Paucin,  1606 
Paulinia,  605 
Paullinia,  605 
Paullinia  cupana,  605 
Paullinia  pinnata,  1677 
Paullinia  sorbilis.  605 
Paullinitannic  acid.  606 
Paulowilhelmia,  1605 
Paulowilhelmia  speciosa,  1605 
Pavesi's  styptic  collodion  (note), 

385 
Paviin,  1496 
Pavot  cornu,  1503 
Pavot  rouge,  1065 
Pawpaw,  1401 
Payena  leerii,  1511 
Paytamine,  353 
Paytine,  353 
Peach  brandy,  1605 
Peach  essence,  1497 
Peach  gum,  7 
Peach-kernel  oil,  1605 
Peach  kernels,  138 
Peach  kernels,  oil  of,  832 
Peach  leaves.  1605 
Peach  seeds,  oil  of,  832 
Peach  wood.  1420 
Peanut  oil.  1506 
Peanuts,  1506 
Pear  essence.  1497 
Pear  oil.  1382 
Pearl  barley.  1518 
Pearl  moss.  332 


Pearl  powder,  1606 

Pearl  sago,  1638 

Pearl  tapioca,  1669 

Pearl  white,  246,  1416,  1606 

Pparlash,  991 

Pearlashes,  991 

Pearls  of  ether,  100 

Pearson's  arsenical  solution,  1127 

Pearson's  solution  of  sodium 

arsenate,  1802 
Peat  charcoal,  292 
Pecan-nut,  1432 
Pece  di  Borgogne,  965 
Pece  greca,  1050 
Pece  liquida,  967 
Pecher,  1605 
Pechol.  865 

Pechpflaster  mit  canthariden, 

439 
Pectase,  29 
Pectenlne,  1424 
Pectic  acid,  1432 
Pectin,  29,  1431 
Pectin  sugar,  5 
Pectinose,  5 
Pectoral  drops,  1819 
Pectoral  drops,   Bateman's  (note), 

1281 

Pectoral  species,  1812 
Pectoral  syrup,  1S16 
Pectoral  tincture,  1819 
Pectose,  29,  1432 
Pedicularis,  1180 
Peganum,  1606 
Peganum  harmala,  1606 
Pegu  catechu,  1436 
Pegu  katechu,  1435 
Pe-la  (note),  307 
Pelargonic  acid.  1496 
Pelargonic  ether,  1343,  1496 
Pelargonium,  1606 
Pelargonium  antidysentericum, 
1572 

Pelargonium  capitatum,  1497, 
1606 

Pelargonium  odoratissimum,  1006 
Pelargonium  roseum,  1606 
Pelitre,  1028 
Pelletierinae  tannas,  917 
Pelletierine,  599 
Pelletierine  tannate.  917 
Pelletierinum  tannicum,  918 
Pellltory,  1028 
Pellitory  bark,  1340 
Pellitory  of  Spain.  1028 
Pellitory  root,  1028 
Pellitory  root,  false  (note),  1028 
Pellitory,  tincture  of,  1283 
Pellote.  1386 

Pellotinse  hydrochloridum,  1386 

Pellotine,  1386 

Pelosine,  917,  1410 

Pemmlcan,  1562 

Penang  benzoin,  231 

Penang  cloves.  302 

Penang  pepper,  964 

Pencils  of  copper  sulphate.  414 

Pencils,  paste.  1813 

Pencils,  Unna.  1813 

Pengawar  djambi.  1606 

Pennsylvania  sumach,  1066 

Pennyroyal,  609 

Pennyroyal,  oil  of,  849,  1563 

Pennyroyalol,  849 

Pennywort,  1464 

Pentabloses,  1072 

Pental,  1383,  1606 

Penta-methyl-para-rosanillne,  1388 

Pentane,  1383 

Pentene,  1382 

Penthaelethra,  1606 

Penthaclethra  macrophylla,  1606 

Pentoses,  5,  1072 

Pentvl  acetate.  1497 

Peon'ol,  1602 

Peony,  1602 
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Pepe  cubebe,  410 
Pepe  nero.  962 
Peperone,  288 
Pgpins  de  coing.  1470 
Pepo,  918 
Pepper,  962 
Pepper,  black,  963 
Pepper,  confection  of,  389 
Pepper,  long,  963 
Pepper,  oieoresin  of,  825 
Pepper-tree,  1645 
Pepper,  white,  963 
Pepper-wood,  1346 
Peppermint,  7T6,  853 
Pepperrnint-anytole,  1393 
Peppermint  camphor,  777,  854 
Peppermint,  essence  of,  1178 
Peppermint,  oil  of,  853 
Peppermint,  spirit  of,  1178 
Peppermint,  troches  of  (note), 
1299 

Peppermint  water,  182 
Pepsia-ltisung  (note),  922 
Pepsin,  919 

Pepsin  and  bismuth,  elixir  of, 
1789 

Pepsin  and  iron,  elixir  of,  1789 
Pepsin  and  lime  juice,  1813 
Pepsin,  aromatic,  1806 
Pepsin,  assay  of,  921 
Pepsin,  bismuth  and  strychnine, 

elixir  of,  1789 
Pepsin,  commercial  varieties.  921 
Pepsin,  compound  elixir  of,  1786 
Pepsin,  compound  powder  of,  1810 
Pepsin,  crude  (note),  920 
Pepsin,  elixir  of.  1789 
Pepsin,  essence  of,  1793 
Pepsin,  glycerin  of,  590 
Pepsin-glycerlt,  590 
Pepsin,  glycerite  of,  1797 
Pepsin,  liquid,  922   (note),  1801 
Pepsin  manufacture  (note),  920 
Pepsin,  purified,  920 
Pepsin,  saccharated,  920,  922 

(note) 

Pepsin,  solution  of  (note),  922 

Pepsin,  solution  of,  aromatic,  1801 

Pepsin,  standard  scale  (note),  920 

Pepsin  wine,  1821 

Pepsina,  919 

Pepsina  medicinal,  919 

Pepsine,  919 

Pepsine  liquide  (note),  922 
Pepsinum,  919 

Pepsinum  aroma  ticum,  1806  . 
Pepsinum  saccharatum  (note),  922 
Peptase,  759.  1518 
Peptonate  de  fer,  1533 
Peptonate  of  iron,  solution  of, 
1800 

Peptonate  of  iron  with  manganese, 

solution  of,  1800 
Peptonebromoeigone,  i477 
Peptoneigone.  1477 
Peptones,  1606 

Peptonized  iodized  iodoeigone, 
1477 

Peptonizing  powder,  1810 
Perce-muraille,  1604 
Perehlorlde  of  iron,  494 
Perchloride  of  iron,  solution  of, 
716 

Perchloride  of  iron,  tincture  of, 
1265 

Perchloride  of  mercury,  617 
Perchlorure  de  fer,  494 
Perchromic  oxide,  1440 
Percolation,  462 
Percolators,  462  ► 
Pereirine,  1603 
Perezia  adnata,  1606 
Perezia  dngesii.  1606 
Perezia  nana,  1606 
Perezia  root.  1606 
Perezia  wrlghtll,  1606 


Perezol,  1606 
Perfumed  bdellium,  1409 
Perfumed  spirit,  1454 
Perfumer's  alcohol,  109 
Periodic  acid,  665 
Periploca,  1607 
Periploca  graca,  1607 
Periploca  indica,  610 
Periploca  secamone,  1101 
Periplocin,  1607 
Perlmoos,  332 
Permanent  white,  1408 
Permanganate  de  potasse,  1013 
Permanganate  of  potash,  1013 
Permanganato  di  potassio,  1013 
Permanganato  potasico,  1013 
Pernambuco  jaborandi,  946 
Pernambuco  wood,  1420 
Pernitrate  de  fer  liquide,  716 
Pernitrate  de  mereure  liquide,  722 
Peronin,  1607 
Peronine,  1607 

Peroxide  de  fer  hydrate  humide, 
505 

Peroxide  d'hydrogene,  179 
Peroxide  de  mereure,  631 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  178 
Peroxide  of  manganese,  759 
Peroxide  of  mercury,  631 
Perry,  1345 

Persea  caryophyllacea,  1450 
Persian  colocynth,  388 
Persian  galbanum,  572 
Persian  gum  (note),  3 
Persian  insect  powder.  1529 
Persian  manna  (note),  764 
Persian  opium  (note),  892 
Persica  vulgaris,  1605 
Persicaria  hydropiper,  1417 
Persicaria  mitis,  1417 
Persil,  1393 

Persil  de  marais,  1610 
Persimmon,  1474 
Persimmonfriichte,  1474 
Persio,  1553 

Persische  bertramblumen,  1529 
Persischer  wundbalsam,  1256 
Persodine,  1607 
Persulfate  de  fer  liquide,  719 
Persulphate  of  ammonia,  70 
Persulphate  of  iron,  Monsel's,  718 
Persulphate  of  potash,  70 
Persulphates,  1607 
Persulphuric  acid,  70,  1206 
Perubalsam,  220 
Peru  balsam  oil,  222 
Peruol,  1607 
Perureslnotannol,  222 
Peruscabine,  1607 
Peruvian  bark,  338 
Peruvian  bark,  compound  tincture 
of,  1262 

Peruvian  bark,  tincture  of,  1261 
Peruvian  krameria,  684 
Peruvian  rhatany,  684 
Peruvianischer  balsam,  220 
Peruviol,  222 

Pessaries,  medicated  (note),  1212 
Pestilenzkraut,  1500 
Petalite,  743 
Petersllie,  1393 
Petit  cardamome,  298 
Petit  chene,  1672 
Petitnard,  1394 
Petit's  solution  (note),  428 
Petiverl  i  hexaglochin,  1615 
Petreoline,  922 
Petrolilther,  230 
Petrolatum,  922 
Petrolatum  album,  924 
Petrolatum,  liquid,  924 
Petrolatum,  liquid  saponated,  1806 
Petrolatum  liquidum,  924 
Petrolatum  molle,  922 
Petrolatum  saponatum  liquidum, 
1806 


Petrolatum  saponatum  spissum, 
1807 

Petrolatum,  solid  saponated,  1807 
Petrolatum  spissum,  922 
Petrolatum,  white,  924 
Petrole,  1607 
Petrolgine,  922 
Petroleum,  1607 
Petroleum  benzin,  230,  1708 
Petroleum,  emulsion  of,  1793 
Petroleum  ether,  230,  1730 
Petroleum  ointment,  922 
Petroleum  spirit,  1730 
Petrosapol,  1610 
Petroselinum,  1393 
Petroselinum  sativum,  1393 
Petrosulfol,  1610 
Petrox,  liquid,  1806 
Petrox,  solid,  1807 
Petsai,  1420 
Peucedanum,  1610 
Peucedanum  graveolens,  145 
Peucedanum  palustre,  1610 
Peumus  boldus,  1418 
Peumus  fragrans,  1418 
Pez  de  Borgona,  965 
Pez  griega,  1050 
Pfaffenhutchen,  456 
Pfefferlatwerge,  389 
Pfefferminzbliitter,  776 
Pfefferminzkampher,  777 
Pfefferminzol,  853 
Pfefferminzspiritus,  1178 
Pfefferminzwasser,  182 
Pfeffermiinze,  776 
Pferdeminze,  1571 
Pfingstrose,  1602 
Pfirsich,  1605 
Pflanzensiifte,  1199 
Pflaster,  435 
Pflaume,  1018 
Pfriemenkraut,  1103 
Phaeoretin,  1063,  1064 
Phagedanisches  wasser,  749 
Phag£di5nlque,  749 
Phalaris  canariensis,  1430 
Phallin,  1575 
Pharaoh's  serpents,  1567 
Pharbitis,  1610 
Pharbitis  nil,  1538,  1610 
Pharbitis  triloba,  679  (note),  1010 
Pharbitlsin,  1538 
Phaseoline,  1610 
Phaseolus,  1610 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  1610 
Phellandrene,  846,  1363,  1366, 
1589 

Phellandrie  aquatlque,  1584 
Phellandrium  aquaticum,  1584 
Phellonic  acid,  1461 
Phenacetin,  10 
PhCnacetine,  10 
Phenacetlnum,  10 
Phenalgin,  1610 
Phenanthrenequinoline,  159 
Thenatol,  1610 
Phenazone,  156 
Phenazonum,  156 
Phenetidin  hydrochloride,  1645 
Phenetidin  salicylate,  1611 
Phenlc  acid,  925 
Phenic  alcohol,  925 
Phenocoll  hydrochloride,  1610 
Phenocoll  salicylate,  1610 
Phenol,  402,  925,  967,  1730 
Phenol  acid,  29 

Phenol  and  sodium  ricinate,  1653 
Phenol-anytole,  1393 
Phenol,  assay  of,  928 
Phenolated  chloral,  1445 
Phenolated  mercuric  chloride,  1663 
Phenol-bismuth,  1610 
Phenol-glycerlt.  593 
Phenol,  glycerite  of,  593 
Phenol  iodatum,  1781 
Phenol  liquefaetum,  931 
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Phenol,  liquefied,  931 
Phenol  lozenge,  1299 
Phenol,  ointment  of,  1316 
Phenolpastillen,  1299 
Phenolphthalein,  1611,  1730 
Phenolphthalein  test  solution, 
1715 

Phenolsalbe,  1316 
Phenolsalyl,  1611 
Phenols  and  phenol  ethers  in 

volatile  oils,  812 
Phenols  and  phenol  ethers,  oils 

containing,  816 
Phenol-sodium  sulphorit-inicum, 

1665 

Phenolsulfosaures  natrium,  1151 
Phenolsulfosaures  zink,  1356 
Phenolsulphonate,  barium,  1151 
Phenolsulphonate,  sodium,  1150 
Phenol  sulphoriciuate,  1653,  1665 
Phenol  sulphoricinicum,  1665 
Phenol-suppositorien.  1213 
Phenol  suppositories,  1213 
Phenol,  synthetical,  926 
Phenolum  natrio-sulphoricinicum, 
16G5 

Phenol-wismut,  1416 

Phenosal,  1611 

Phenosuccin,  1624 

Phenylacetamide.  8 

Phenylacet-tropeine,  213 

Phenylacrolein,  363 

Phenylalkohol,  925 

Phenylamine,  1387,  1388,  1706 

Pheuylbenzamide,  1410 

Phenyl-blue,  1389 

Phenykhinaldine,  1611 

Phenylehinoline,  1611 

Phenyldihydrochinazoline  hydro- 
chloride, 1595 

Phenyldihydrochinazoline  tannate, 
1595 

Phenyl  diiodosalicylate,  1473 
Phenyl-dimethyl-iso-pyrazolone, 
156 

Pbenyldimethylpyrazolon,  156 
Phenyl-dithiobiuret,  1676 
Phenylenediamine,  1611 
Phenylethylene,  1198 
Phenylformamide,  1494 
Phenylglucosazone,  1611 
Phenylglycin,  1529 
Phenyl-glycocoll-carboxyllc  acid, 
1529 

Phenyl-glycolate,  1685 
Phenylhydrazine,  1611 
Phenvlhvdrazin-lsevulinie  acid, 
1392 

Phenyl  hydride,  233 
Phenylhydroxylamine,  1611 
Phenylic  acid,  925 
Phenylic  alcohol,  925 
Phenylis  salicylas,  931 
Phenyl-methyl-ketone.  1367.  1521 
Pheny  1  methyl  pyrazo  I -carboxy  lie 

acid,  1625 
Phenyl-methyl-pyrazolon,  156 
Phenylo-boric  acid,  1611 
Phenylo-salicylic  acid,  1612 
Phenylquinaldine,  1611 
Phenylquinollne,  1611  * 
Phenylsalicylat,  931 
Phenyl  salicylate,  931 
Phenylsaure.  925 
Phenyl  sen  wefelsau  res  natron, 

1151 

Phenylum  salicylicum,  931 
Phenylurethane.  1612 
Phenvlwasserstoff,  233 
Phesin,  1612 

Philadelphia  fleabane,  1479 
Pbilosophenwolle,  1354 
Phlobaphene.  617 
Phloretin,  1612 
Phloridzin,  1612 
Phlorizin,  1612 


Phlorizin,  1612 
Phloroglucin,  273,  581,  686 
l'hlorol,  967 
Phlorrhizin,  1612 
I'hloryl  isobutyrate,  196 
Phlox  avata,  1162 
Phlox  root,  1162 
Phoenix  farnifera,  1637 
Phoradendron  fiavescens,  1694 
Phorone,  278 
Phoso-guaiacol,  1508 
l'hosote,  1465 
Phosphas  ammonicus,  135 
1'hosphas  ealclcus  pra?cipitatus, 
261 

Phosphas  ferroso-ferricus,  508 
Phosphas  natricus,  1151 
I'hosphas  sodicus,  1151 
Phosphate  d'ammoniaque,  135 
Phosphate  de  chaux  hydrate,  261 
Phosphate  de  codeine,  379 
Phosphate  de  fer,  508 
Phosphate  de  soude,  1151 
Phosphate  de  soude  desseehe,  1153 
Phosphate  de  soude  effervescent, 
1153 

Phosphate  ferroso-ferrique,  508 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  135 
Phosphate  of  calcium,  261 
Phosphate  of  iron,  508 
Phosphate  of  iron,  compound 

syrup  of  (note),  509 
Phosphate  of  iron,  effervescent, 

1809 

Phosphate  of  iron,  elixir  of.  1786 
Phosphate  of  potassium.  1620 
Phosphate  of  soda,  1151 
Phosphate  tricalcique,  261 
Phosphates,  compound  syrup  of, 
1816 

Phosphates,  solution  of,  acid, 
1801 

Phosphates,  tests  for,  1737 
Phosphatie  emulsion,  1793 
Phosphatic  tryphyline,  743 
Phosphine,  1612 
Phosphite  of  guaiaeylic-ether, 
1508 

Phospho-guaiacol,  1508 
Phosphor,  952 
Phosphorated  oil,  864 
Phosphorated  resin  (note),  936 
Phosphore,  932 
Phosphorescent  paint,  1612 
Phosphorescent  powder,  1612 
Phosphoretted  resin  (note),  936 
Phosphorhaltiges  oel,  864 
Phosphoric  acid,  58 
Phosphoric  acid,  concentrated,  58 
Phosphoric  acid,  diluted,  63 
Phosphoric  acid,  diluted  glacial, 
1781 

Phosphoric  acid,  glacial,  59,  62 
Phosphoric  acid,  monobasic,  62 
Phosphoric  acid,  monohydrated.  62 
Phosphoric  acid,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  60 
Phosphoric  guaiacol-ether,  1508 
Phosphoric  oxide.  934 
1  'hosphorized  cod  liver  oil  (note), 

860 

Phosphorous  acid.  934 
Phosphorous  oxide,  934 
Phosphorpillen,  959 
Phosphorsaure,  58 
Phosphorsaure  kalkerde.  261 
Phosphorsaures  ammoniak,  135 
Phosphorsaures  eisenoxydul.  508 
Phosphorsaures  eisenoxydul-oxyd, 
508 

Phosphorsaures  kodein,  379 
Phosphorsaures  natron,  1151 
Phosphorus,  932 
Phosphorus,  amorphous,  934 
Phosphorus  and  nux  vomica,  elixir 
of,  1789 


Phosphorus,  elixir  of,  936  (note), 
1789 

Phosphorus,  metallic,  934 
Phosphorus   paste  (note),  936 
Phosphorus   pill,  959 
Phosphorus,  pills  of,  959 
Phosphorus,  red,  934 
Phosphorus   rosin  (note),  936 
Phosphorus,  solution  of,  1801 
Phosphorus,  spirit  of,  936  (note), 
1812 

Phosphorus,  Thompson's  solution 

of  (note),  936 
Phosphorus,  tincture  of,  936 

(note),  1812 
Phosphotage   (note),  1339 
Photinia  arbutifolia,  1516 
Photosantonic  acid,  1086 
Photosantonin  (note),  1087 
Photoxylon.  1612 

Phragmites  communis  (note),  763 
Phthalic  acid,  20 
Phthalyl  tropeine,  213 
Phyllanthin.  1613 
Phyllanthus,  1613 
Phyllanthus  emblica,  1576 
Phyllanthus  niuri,  1613 
Phyllitis  scolopendrium,  1645 
Phyllobates  chocoensis,  1399 
Physalin,  1613 
Physalis,  1613 
Physalis  alkekengi,  1613 
Physalis  viscosa.  1613 
I'hyseter  macrocephalus,  317,  1379 
Physic  nuts,  1406 
Physiological  salt  solution,  1144 
Physostorin  palmitate,  1116 
Physostigma,  936 
Physostlgma,  assay  of,  938 
Physostigma,  extract  of,  485 
Physostigmaextrakt,  485 
Physostigma  mesoponticum,  937 
Physostigma,  tincture  of,  1283 
Physostigma  venenosum,  936 
Physostigmatls  semen,  937 
Physostigmina?  salicylas,  939 
Physostigminae  sulphas,  940 
Physostigmine,  937 
Physostigmine,  discs  of,  689 
Physostigmine  salicylate,  939 
Physostigmine  sulphate,  940' 
Physostigminplattchen,  689 
Physostigminsalicylat,  939 
Physostig  ..Insulfa*.  940 
Physostigminum  salicylicum,  939 
Physostigminum  sulfuricum,  940 
Phytellephas,  1613 
Phytellephas  macrocarpa,  1613 
Phytolacca,  941 
Phytolacca  abyssinica,  227 
Phytolacca  acinosa,  1613 
Phytolacca  berries,  941 
Phytolacca  decandra,  227,  941 
Phytolacca,  fiuidextract  of,  552 
Phytolacca  root,  941 
Phytolacca  violacea,  227 
Phytolacca?  baccse,  941 
Phytolacca}  fructus,  941 
Phytolacca;  radix,  941 
Phytolaccatoxine  (note),  1526 
Phytolaceic  acid,  942 
Phytolaecin,  942 
Phytolacclne,  942 
Phytolaccotoxin,  1613 
Phytosterin,  938,  1371 
Picamar  (note),  403.  967 
Pleea  excelsa,  965 
Plcea  mariana,  1244 
Picea  obovata,  1244 
Picea-pimaric  acid  (note),  1248 
Picea-pimarinic  acid  (note),  1248 
Pichi,  1486 
Plchurim  beans,  1613 
Pichurim-bohnen,  1613 
Pichurim  camphor,  1613 
Plchurim  fat,  1613 
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Picked  sage,  1080 
■Plcoline,  1680 
)  Pieolo's  manna,  764 

Picraconitlne,  87 

Piciaena  exeelsa,  1032 

PIcramnine,  ]432 

Picrasina,  1614 

Picrasma  eilantoides,  1614 

Picrasina  exeelsa,  1032 

Picrasma  quassioides,  1033,  1614 

Picrasmic  acid,  1033 

Picrasmin,  1033 

Picric  acid,  1614,  1730 

Picric  acid  test  solution,  1710 

Picric  cotton  (note),  598 

Picroadonidin,  1369 

Picro-crocin,  408 

Ptcrogiycion,  1656 

Picrol,  1614 

Pieropodophyllin,  979 

Picropcdophyllinic  acid,  979 

Pierorhiza,  1614 

Pierorhiza  kurroa,  1614 

Pierorhiza,  liquid  extract  of,  1614 

Pierorhiza,  tincture  of,  1614 

Picrorhizetin,  1614 

Pier,orhizin,  1614 

Picrosclerotine,  450 

PIcrotin,  943 

Picrotoxic  acid,  943 

Plcrotoxin,  942,  1452 

Picrotoxinin,  943 

Picrotoxinum,  942 

Pied  de  chat^  1505 

Piedra  infernal,  190 

Piedra  infernal  mitigada,  192 

Pieris  mariana,  1385 

Pierlot's  solution.  137 

Pierre  a  caut&re,  1002 

Pierre  de  vin,  985 

Pierre  divine,  414 

Pierre  infernale,  190 

Pierre  infernale  dlluee,  192 

Pierres  d'eerevisses,  1464 

Pig,  919 

Pig  iron,  515 

Pigrnenturu  indicum,  1528 

Pignon  d'Inde  (des  Barbades), 
1406 

Pig's  foot  grease,  94 
Pigwrack,  332 
Pikrinsaures  kalium,  1620 
Pildoras,  950 

.  iiauras  de  Bir.uci,  956  '  ,;- 
ltldoras  de  sulfate  quinico,  960 
P.idoras  de  yoduro  ferroso,  957 
Pili  gossypil,  597 
Piligan,  1555 
Piliganine,  1555 
Pill,  Chapman's  dinner,  1807 
Pill,  Cole's  dinner,  1807 
Pill,  Hall's  dinner,  1807 
Pill  of  Barbados  aloes,  952 
Pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  767 
Pill  of  colocynth  and  hyoscva- 

[jwis,  956 
PHI  of  colocynth,  compound.  955 
Pill  of  galbanum,  compound,  957 
Pill  of  gamboge,  compound.  954 
Pill  of  ipecacuanha  with  squill, 

908 

Pill  of  ipecacuanha  with  urginea, 
1687 

Pill  of  lead  with  opium,  959 
Pill  of  u.ereurous  chloride,  com- 
pound, 958 
Pjll  of  quinine  sulphate,  960 
PHI  cf  soap,  compound,  961 
PHI  of  Socotrine  aloes,  952,.. 954 
Pill  of  urginea,  compound,  1687 
1111  machines  (note),  950 
Piilen.  950 
PUlol...  950 

Pi!!°ik'  ai  '  avbona1°  ferroso,  956 
Jrlllole  di  protoioduro  di  ferro. 


Pillole  di  Vallet,  767 
Pills,  950 

Pills,  antidyspeptic,  1807 
Pills,  antineuralgic,  1807 
Pills,  antiperiodic,  1807 
Pills,  compressed,  952 
Pills,  dinner,  1807 
Pills,  laxative,  after  confinement, 
1808 

Pills,  metallic,  1808 

Pills  of  aloes,  952 

Pills  of  aloes  and  asafetida,  953 

Pills  of  aloes  and  iron,  953 

Pills  of  aloes  and  mastic,  953 

Pills  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  954 

Pills  of  aloes  and  podophyllum, 

compound,  1807 
Pills  of  aloin,  compound,  1807 
Pills  of  aloin,  strychnine  and 

belladonna,  1807 
Pills  of  aloin,  strychnine  and 

belladonna,  compound,  1807 
Pills  of  antimony,  compound 

(note),  958 
Pills  of  asafetida,  954 
Pills  of  colocynth  and  hyoscya- 

mus,  1808 
Pills  of  colocynth  and  podophyl- 
lum, 1808 
Pills  of  colocynth,  compound,  1808 
Pills  of  ferrous  carbonate,  950 
Pills  of  ferrous  chloride  (note), 

494 

Pills  of  ferrous  iodide,  957 

Pills  of  glonoin,  1808 

Pills  of  manganous  iodide,  1559 

Pills  of  mercury,  768 

Pills  of  nitroglycerin,  1808 

Pills  of  opium,  959 

Pills  of  opium  and  camphor,  1808 

Pills  of  opium  and  lead,  1808 

Pills  of  phosphorus,  959 

Pills  of  podophyllum,  belladonna 

and  capsicum,  960 
Pills  of  rhubarb  (note),  960 
Pills  of  rhubarb,  compound,  960 
Pills,  quadruplex.  1808 
Pills,  quatuor,  1808 
Pills,  triplex,  1102  (note),  1808 
Pills,  Warburg's,  1807 
Pilocarpi  foliola,  946 
Pilocarpic  acid,  948 
Pilocarpidic  acid,  948 
Pilocarpidine,  948 
Pilocarpine?  hydrochloras,  944 
Pilocarpine  hydrochloridum,  944 
Pilocarpines  nitras,  945 
Pilocarpine,  948 
Pilocarpine  hydrochlorate,  944 
Pilocarpine  hydrochloride,  944 
Pilocarpine  nitrate,  945 
Pilocarpus,  945 
Pilocarpus,  assay  of,  948 
Pilocarpus,  elixir  of,  1789 
Pilocarpus,  fluidextract  of.  552 
Pilocarpus  jaborandi,  945 
Pilocarpus  microphyllus,  945,  946 
Pilocarpus  officinalis,  946 
Pilocarpus,  oil  of,  949 
Pilocarpus  pennatifolius.  946 
Pilocarpus  raeemosus,  946 
Pilocarpus  selloanus,  946 
Pilocarpus  simplex,  946 
Pilocarpus  spicatus.  946 
Pilocarpus  subcoriaceus.  946 
Pilocarpus,  tincture  of,  1273 
Pilocarpus  trachylophus,  946 
Pilocereine,  1424 
Pilula  aloes  Barbadensis,  952 
Pilula  aloes  et  asafetida?,  953 
Pilula  aloes  et  ferri,  953 
Pilula  aloes  et  myrrhs?,  954 
Pilula  aloes  socotrina?,  954 
Pilula  asafcetlds?  composita.  958 
Pilula  calomelanos  composita,  958 
Pilula  cambogia?  composita,  954 


Pilula  colocynthidis  composita, 
955 

Pilula  colocynthidis  et  hyoscyami, 
956 

Pilula  ferri,  956 

Pilula  ferri  carbonatis,  767 

Pilula  galbani  composita,  957 

Pilula  hydrargyri,  768 

Pilula  hydrargyri  subchloridi  com- 
posita, 958 

Pilula  ipecacuanha?  cum  scilla,  958 

Pilula  ipecacuanha?  cum  urginea, 
1687 

Pilula  phosphori,  959 

Pilula  plumbi  cum  opio,  959 

Pilula  quininae  sulphatis,  960 

Pilula  rhei  composita,  960 

Pilula  saponis  composita,  959,  961 

Pilula  scammonii   composita,  961 

Pilula  scillae  composita,  961 

Pilula  triplex,  1S08 

Pilula  urginea?  composita,  1687 

Pilulse,  950 

Pilula?  ad  prandium,  1807 
Pilula?  aloes,  952 
Pilula?  aloes  et  ferri.  953 
Pilula?  aloes  et  mastiches,  9":; 
Pilula?  aloes  et  myrrha?,  954 
Pilula?  aloes  et  podophylli  com- 
posita?, 1807 
Pilula?  aloetica?  ferrata?,  953 
Pilula?  aloini,  belladonna?  et 
strychnina?  composita?.  958 
Pilula?  aloini  composita?,  1807 
Pilula?  aloini,  strychnina?  et  bella- 
donna?, 1807 
Pilula?  aloini,  strychnina?  et  bella- 
donna? composita?,  1807 
Pilula?  antidyspepticre,  1807 
Pilula?  antimonii  composita? 

(note),  958 
Pilula?  antineuralgica?,  1807 
Pilula?  antiperiodicae,  1807 
Pilula?  asafcetida?,  954 
Pilula?  cathartics?  composita?,  954 
Pilula?  cathartioa?  vegetabiles,  955 
Pilula?  coccia?,  1808 
Pilula?  cceruleoe.  768 
Pilula?  colocynthidis  composita?, 
1808 

Tilula?  colocynthidis  et  hvoscyami, 
1808 

Pilula?  colocynthidis  et  podophylli, 
1808 

Pilula?  copaiba?  (note),  398 
Pilula?  ferrata?  Valleti,  767 
Pilula?  ferri  carbonatis,  956 
Pilula?  ferri  earbonici,  767 
Pilula?  ferri  earbonici  Blaudii,  956 
Pilula?  ferri  composita?  (note), 
956 

Pilula?  ferri  et  quinina?  composita?, 
1808 

Pilula?  ferri  iodidi,  957 
Pilula?  glonoini,  1808 
Pilula?  hydrargyri,  768 
Pilula?  Italics?  nigra?.  953 
Pilula?  laxativa?  composita?.  958 
Pilula?  laxativa?  post  partum,  180S 
Pilula?  metallorum,  1808 
Pilula?  metallorum  amara?,  1808 
Pilula?  opii,  959 
Pilula?  opii  et  camphora?,  1808 
Pilula?  opii  et  plumbi,  1808 
Pilula?  phosphori,  959 
Pilula?  podophylli.  bellail 

capsici,  960 
Pilula?  quadruplices,  180K 
Pilula?  rhei  (note),  960 
Pilula?  rhei  composita?,  960 
Pilula?  stomachics?.  953 
Pilula?  triplices,  1808 
Pilule  de  mercure,  768 
Pilule  de  quinine  sulfate, 
Pilules,  950 

Pilules  antiques  savoneuses,  952 


Index. 
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Pilules  alt<5rantes  composers,  958 
Pilules  antidartreuses,  958 
Pilules  au  phosphore,  959 
Pilules  bleues,  7G8 
Pilules  cathartiques  composees, 
954 

Pilules  cathartiques  vegetables, 
955 

Pilules  chalybes  de  Blaud,  956 
Pilules  eochees  mineures,  955 
Pilules  d'acetate  de  plotub  et 

d'opium,  959 
I'ilules  d'aloes  et  d'asefetide,  953 
Pilules  d'aloes  et  de  fer,  953 
Pilules  d'aloes  et  de  mastic,  953 
Pilules  d'aloes  et  de  myrrhe.  954 
Pilules  d'aloes  et  de  savon,  9512 
Pilules  d'asefetide,  954 
I'ilules  de  Blancard.  957 
Pilules  de  carbonate  ferreux,  7<">7 
I'ilules  de  coloquinte  composers. 

955 

I'ilules  de  coloquinte  et  d'extrait 

de  jusquiame,  956 
Pilules  de  copahu  (note).  398 
Pilules  de  galbanum  composers, 

957 

Pilules  de  gomme-gutte  composers, 
954 

Pilules  d'iodure  ferreux,  957 
rilules  d'ipecacuanha  et  de  scille, 
958 

Pilules  d'opium,  959 

Pilules  de  Plummer,  958 

Pilules  de  podophyllum,  de  bella- 

done  et  de  poivre  de  Guin£e,  960 
Pilules  de  rhubarbe  composees, 

960 

Pilules  de  Rufus,  954 
I'ilules  de  savon  composees,  9C1 
Pilules  de  scammon^e  composees, 
961 

Pilules  ferrugineuses,  767 
Pilules  ferrugineuses  de  Blaud, 
956 

Pilules  laxatives  composees.  958 
Pilules  mercurielles  simples,  768 
Pilules  phosphor^es,  959 
Pimaric  acid,  966,  1050,  1247 
( note ) 

Pimarinic  acid  (note),  1247 

Piment  de  Cayenne,  288 

Piment  de  la  Jama'ique,  961 

Piment  des  jardins,  288 

Piment  rouge,  288 

Pimenta.  865,  961 

Pimenta  de  la  Jamaica,  961 

Pimenta  officinalis,  961 

Pimenta,  oil  of.  810,  865,  962 

Pimenti,  961 

Pimento,  288,  961 

Pimentol,  865 

Pimento  water,  182 

Pimienti  negra,  962 

Plmpinell,  1614 

rimpinella.  1614 

Pimpinella  anisum,  145 

Pimpinella  saxifraga,  1614 

Pimpinella.  tincture  of,  1819 

Pimpinellin.  1614 

Pinastrinic  acid,  1441  i 

Pinckneya,  1615 

Pinckneya  pubens,  1615 

Plnckneyin,  1615 

Pincushion'  tree,  1333 

Pine  cone  oil,  1248 

Pine  needle  oil,  866.  1248 

Pine  nuts,  1243 

Pine,  oil  of,  866 

Pine  tar,  968 

Pine  wool,  1243 

Pineapple,  1615 

Pineapple  essence.  1496,  1497 

Plnene,  417,  797  (note),  844,  846, 

849.  852,   873,   878,   884,  1080, 

1246,  1366,  1676 


Pinic  acid,  966,  1050 
Pinipicrin,  1676 
Pinitannic  acid,  1676 
Finite,  1243 
Pinkroot,  1161 
Pinus  abies,  966 
Tinus  australis,  878,  1243 
Pinus  balsamea,  1244 
Pinus  canadensis,  1429 
Pinus  cedrus  (note),  763 
Tinus  cembra,  1243,  1244  (note). 
1406 

Pinus  damaris,  1248 
Pinus  densiflora,  1243 
Pinus  echinata,  1050,  1243 
Pinus  gerardiana,  1243 
Pinus  halepensis,  1243 
Pinus  heterophylla,   1050,  1243 
Pinus  khasya.  1245 
Pinus  lambertlana,  763  (note), 
1243 

Pinus  laricio,  1243 
Pinus  larix,  763  (note),  1244, 
1545 

Pinus  maritima,  818,  1243 

Pinus  merkusii,  1245 

Pinus  montana,  1243 

Pinus  monticola,  1243 

Pinus  nepalensis,  1243 

Pinus  nigra,  1244 

Pinus  palustris,  878,  967,  1050, 

1242,  1243,  1406 
Pinus  picea,  966,  1244 
Pinus  pinaster,  878,  1243 
Pinus  pinea,  1243 
Pinus  ponderosa,  879,  1243 
Pinus  pumilio,  866,  1243,  1406 
Pinus  rigida,  967,  1244 
Pinus  roxburghii,  1243 
Pinus  sabiniana,  812,  879,  1243 
Pinus  seropida,  1050 
Pinus  strobus,  1243 
Pinus  svlvestris,  866,  877,  966 

(note),  967,  1243,  1676 
Pinus  tieda,  1050.  1242 
Pinus  teocotl.  1244 
Pinus  thunbergii,  1243 
Pinyl  formate.  276 
Pinyl  oxalate,  276 
Piombo,  975 
Pipe  gamboge,  273 
Pipe  stick,  305 
Piper,  962 

rip^r  aduncum,  771 

Piper  afzelii  (note),  410 

Piper  angustifollum,  771 

Piper  betel,  1413 

Piper  betle.  1395 

Piper  caudatum.  410 

Piper  clusii,  410  (note),  963 

riper  crassipes   (note),  410 

Piper  cubeba,  410 

Piper  elongatum,  771 

Piper  famechoni,  963 

Piper  guineense  (note),  410 

Piper  Hlspanicum,  288 

Piper  jaborandi,  1535 

Piper  Jamaicense.  961 

Piper  longum,  963 

Piper  lowong  (note),  410 

Piper  methysticum,  1539 

Piper  mollissimum  (note),  410 

Piper  nigrum,  962 

riper  novse-holland;e,  1615 

Piper  ovatum,  1615 

Piper  ribesloldes  (note),  410 

Piper  sylvestre  (note),  410 

PIperazine,  1615 

Piperazine  quinate,  1626 

Piperic  acid,  965 

Piperidin  guaiacolate,  1508 

Piperldine,  963,  965 

Plperidine  guaiacolate,  1508 

Piperin.  964 

Piperina,  964 

Piperine,  963,  964 


Piperinic  acid,  965 
Piperinum,  964 
Piperoid  of  ginger,  826 
Piperoide  de  gingembre,  825 
Piperonal,  815,  965  (note) 
Tipfronalic  acid,  876,  1463 
Piperovatine,  1615 
Pipi  root,  1615 
Pipitzahoic  acid,  1606 
Pipmenthol,  777 
Pipsissewa,  319 
Piptadenia  cebil,  1509 
Pirageia,  1385 
Pirofosfato  sodico,  1154 
Pirogallolo,  1029 
Piroxilina.  1030 
Pisang-cerylic  acid  (note),  310 
Pisang-cerylic  alcohol  (note), 
310 

Pisang  wax  (note),  310 

Piscidia,  1616 

Piscidia  erythrina,  1616 

Piscidia,  fiuidextract  of,  1616 

Piscidic  acid,  1616 

Tiscidin,  1616 

Pissenlit,  1240 

Pistaches.  1506 

Tistacia  lentiscus,  770 

Pistacia  terebinthina,  1432 

Pistacia  terebinthus,  770,  1242, 

1245,  1432 
Fistolochia,  1115 
Pitch,  966 

Titch,  common,  1246 

Pitch  pine,  967,  1243 

Pitch  plaster,  441 

Pitcher  plant,  1644 

Pithecolobine,  1616 

Pithecolobium,  1616 

Pithecolobium  saman,  1616 

Pittacal,  967 

Pittsburg  water,  166 

Plturi,  1475 

Piturine,  1476 

Pivoine,  1602 

Pix,  968 

Pix  arida,  968 

Pix  burgundica,  965 

Pix  canadensis,  1429 

Pix  carbonis  prteparata,  966 

Pix  liquida,  967,  1246 

Pix  nigra,  968,  1246 

Pixol,  1616 

Plague  antitoxin  (note),  1123 
Plaintain  d'eau,  1374 
riano-convex  catechu,  1435 
Plant  diastase,  1518 
Plantago,  1616 
"".f^ago  amplexicaulis, 
Flamago  ispaghula,  1534 
Tlantago  ',Qnceolata,  161 
Plantago  major,  1616 
Plantago  media  1616 
Plantago  ovata,  1534,  1€ 
Plantago  psyllium,  '616 
Plantain,  1616 
Plasma,  592 
Plaster,  aconite,  436 
Plaster,  adhesive,  436 
riaster,  ammoniacum  and  mercury, 
437 

Plaster,  antimonial,  436 
Plaster,  arnica.  436 
Plaster,  aromatic,  1792 
Plaster,  belladonna,  438 
Plaster,  Burgundy  pitch,  436 
Plaster,  camphorated  brown,  1792 
Plaster,  camphorated  mother,  1792 
Plaster,  Canada  pitch,  1430 
Plaster,  compound  tar,  1792 
Plaster,  hemlock,  1430 
Plaster,  iron,  436 
Plaster,  lead,  441 
Plaster,  lead  iodide,  443 
Plaster,  menthol,  440 
Plaster,  mercurial,  440 
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Plaster  of  lead  carbonate  (note;, 

J  443 

Plaster  of  myrrh,  802 
Plaster  of  Paris,  262 
Plaster,  opium,  441 
Plaster,  pitch,  441 
Plaster,  resin,  433 
Plaster,  soap,  444 
Plaster,  spice,  1702 
Plaster,  warming,  439 
Plaster,  zinc  (note),  442 
Plasters,  435  ' 
Plasters,  spice,  1023 
Plasters,  viscln,  1415 
Plata,  193 

Piatano  vainilla  (note),  1325 
Plate-Sulphate  of  potassa,  1016 
Platin,  1617 
Platine.  1617 

Platin ic  chloride  test  solution, 

1710 
Platinum,  1617 

Platinum  and  sodium  chloride, 
1617 

Platinum  bichloride,  1617 
Platinum  chloride,  1617 
Platinum  tetra-chloride,  1617 
Platrage  (note),  1339 
Pliitzchen,  1206 
Pleurisy  root,  1401 
Flomb,  975 
Plomo,  975 

Piosslea  floribunda,  1594 

Plotting  soap,  1088 

Plum  essence,  1497 

Plum  gum,  7 

Plumbagin,  1617 

Plumbago  er.ropa?a,  1617 

Plumbago  zeylanlca,  1617 

Plumbi  acetas,  969 

Plumbi  carbonas,  970 

Plumbi  iodldum,  972 

Plumbi  nitras,  973 

Plumbi  oxiduni,  974 

Plumbi  oxldum  rubrum,  1547 

Plumbi  oxidum  semlvitreum,  974 

Plumbi  saccharas,  1547 

Plumbi  tannas,  1547 

Plumbum,  975 

Plumbum  aceticum,  969 

Plumbum  earboni  uta  -970 

Plumbum  -nydrieo-acchcum  golu- 

turn,  7SS 
Plum.  "-,.  !(     .  m.  972 
Plumbura  nitrlpum,  973 

aia?.eg  "(note),  797 
r's  pliis,  958 
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focrcrirrfno,  1052 
INdofiilina.  1052 
Podoullo,  978 
Podofilo,  978 

Podophylli  Indici  resina,  1528 
Podophylli  Indici  rhlzoma,  1527 
Podophylli  resina,  1052 
Podophylli  rhizoma,  978 
Podophyllic  acid,  979 
Podophyllin,  980,  1052 
Podophyllln-,  belladonna-  und 

Spanlseh-pfefferpillen,  960 
rodophyllin  purissimum  (note), 

1054 

Podophyllintinktur,  1283 
Podoohylllnum,  1052 
Podophylloquercetin,  979 
Podophy'loresin,  980 
Potlcpbyllotoxin,  979 
Podophyllum,  978 


Podophyllum  emodi,  979,  1527 
Podophyllum,  extract  of  (note), 

468 

Podophyllum,  tluidextract  of,  553 
Podophyllumharz,  1052 
Podophyllum  leaves,  980 
Podophyllum  paltatum,  978 
Podophyllum,  resin  of,  1052 
Podophyllum  root,  978 
Podophyllum,  tincture  of,  1283 
Pogonopus  tebrifugus,  303  (note), 

1442,  1625 
Pogostemon  iu-yneanus,  1591 
Pogostemon  patchouly,  1591 
Poh  di  Bahia,  187 
Pole  a  gratter,  1572 
Pois  velus,  1572 
Poison  bay,  1525 
Poison  black  cherry,  225 
Poison  elder,  1630 
Poison  hemlock,  392 
Poison  ivy,  1631 
Poison  nut,  803 
Poison  oak,  1630,  1631 
Poison  sumach,  1630 
Poison  tobacco,  649 
Poisoning,  treatment  of  opium, 

909 

Poisonous  fungi,  1573 
Poisonous  honey,  773,  1385 
Poisonous  potato,  1655 
Poisons,  arrow,  1397 
Poivre,  962 

Polvre  de  Cayenne,  288 
Poivre  d'Espagne,  288 
Poivre  de  Guince,  288 
Poivre  d'Inde,  288 
Poivre  de  la  Jamai'que,  961 
Poivre  des  murailles,  1645 
Poivre  noir,  962 
Poke  berry,  941 
Poke  root,  941,  1330 
Polar  plant,  1647 
Polecat  weed,  1474 
Poley,  oil  of,  1563 
Poligala  de  Virginia,  1107 
Poligaia  vlrg'miana,  1107  . 
Polishing  rouge,  70 

Boivere  del  Dower,  1026 

Polvere  di  oppio  e  di  ipecacuana, 

■  1026 

Po!veri.  1021  . 

Polvo  de  Dov-vr,  1026 

Polvo  de  ipecacuana  opiado,  1026 

Folvo  de  opio,  888 

Polvo  gaslfero  laxante,  1024 

Folvos,  1021 

Dolyarabmor:!r;galactangeddic 

Polychroite,  408 
Polyformln,  3617 
Polygala.  1617 
Polygala  aloa,  1107 

slyga  ■.    r  ma,a,  1107,  1617 
Polygala  boykinil,  1108 
Polygala  butyracea,  1617 
Polygala  de  Virginie,  1107 
Polygala  japoniea  (note),  1107 
Polygala  paucifolia,  846 
Polygala  polygama,  1617 
Polygala  rubella.  1617 
Polygala  senega,  847,  1106,  1116 
Polygala  tenuifolia  (note),  1107 
Polygala  vulgaris,  1107 
Polygale,  1617 

Polygalic  acid,  1108  ' 
Polygonatum  mulciflorum,  1456 
Polygonatum  officinale,  1456 
Polygonatum  uniflorum,  1456 
Polygonic  acid,  1417 
Polygonin,  1418 
Polygonum  amphibium,  1417 
Polygonum  aviculare,  1417,  1418 
Polygonum  barbatum,  1418 
Polygonum  chinense,  1528 


Polygonum  cuspidatum,  1418 
Polygonum  fagopyrum,  1417 
Polygonum  hydropiper,  1417 
Polygonum  persicaria,  1417 
Polygonum  punctatum,  1417 
Polygonum  tinctorium,  1418,  1528 
Polymnia,  1617 
Polymnia  uvedalia,  1617 
Polypodium,  1617 
Polypodium  adiantiforme,  1617 
Polypodium  fllix-fcemina,  1403 
Polypodium  filix-mas,  210 
Polypodium  friederichsthalianum, 
1617 

Polypodium  heleopteris,  210 
Polypodium  nemorale,  210 
Polypodium  vulgare,  1617 
Tolyporus  fomentarius.  1371 
Polyporus  ignarius,  1371 
Polyporus  marginatus,  1371 
Polyporus  officinalis,  1370 
Polyporus  ribis,  1371 
Polyporus  ungulatus,  1371 
Polysaccharides,  1072 
Polysolve  (note),  821 
Polystichum  abbreviation,  210 
Polystichum  durum  et  induratum, 
210 

Polystichum  filix-mas,  210 
Polyterpenes,  812 
Polytrichi,  1369 
Polytrichon,  1369 
Polytrichum,  1618 
Polytrichum  juniperinum,  1618 
Poma  colocynthidis,  387 
Pomada  alcanforada,  312 
Pomadas,  1304 
Pomata  di  cantaridi,  312 
Pomatas,  1304 

Pomato  con  acetato  basico  di 

piombo,  314 
Pomatum  camphoratum,  312 
Pomatum  sulfuratum,  1318 
Pomegranate,  598 
Pomegranate  bark,  598 
Pomegranate,  fluidextract   of,  542 
Pnmeranzenbluthensirup,  1220 
Pomeranzenschale,  216 
Pomeranzensehalenaufguss,  652 
Pomeranzenschalenol,  834 
Pomeranzenschalensirup,  1220 
Pomeranzenschalentinktur,  1254 
Pomeranzentinktur,  1254 
Pomeranzen  und  citronenschalen- 

aufguss,  652 
Pomeranzenwein,  1335 
Pommade  belladonee,  1306  ' 
Pommade  camphr^e,  312 
Pommade  citrine,  1312 
Pommade  creosotee,  1308 
Pommade  d'ac£tate  de  plomb,  1316 
Pommade  d'acide  ph£nique,  1316 
Pommade  d'acide  tannique,  1305 
Pommade  d'aconitine,  1305 
Pommade  de  baleine,  1307 
Pommade  d'atropine,  1306 
Pommade  de  belladone,  1306 
Pommade  de  Bourgeon  de  peuplier, 

810 

Pommade  de  calomel,  1315 
Pommade  de  calomelas,  1315 
Pommade  de  carbonate  de  plomb, 
1317 

Pommade  de  ceruse,  1317 
Pommade  de  chloramidure  de 

mercure,  1312 
Pommade  de  chlorure  mercureux, 

1315 

Pommade  de  chrysarobine,  1308 
Pommade  de  creosote,  1308 
Pommade  de  deutoiodure  de  mer- 
cure, 1312 
Pommade  de  diachylon,  1308 
Pommade  d'eucalypte,  1309 
Pommade  de  goudron,  1316 
Pommade  de  grand  cigue,  1308 
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Pommade  de  hamameMis,  1309 
Pommade  d'lode,  1315 
Pommade  d'iodoforme,  1316 
Pommade  d'iodure  de  plomb,  1317 
Pommade  d'iodure  de  potassium, 
1317 

Pommade  d'iodure  de  potassium 

iodure\  1315 
Pommade  d'iodure  de  soufre,  1318 
Pommade  d'iodure  mercurique, 

1312 

Pommade  de  l'acide  borique,  1305 
rommade  de  lyon,  1314 
Pommade  de  m£z<>reon,  781 
Pommade  de  nitrate  de  mercure, 
1312 

Pommade  de  noix  de  galle,  1309 
Pommade  d'oleate  d'aconitine, 
1305 

Pommade  d'oleate  d'atropine,  1306 
Pommade  d'oleate  de  cocaine,  1308 
Pommade  d'oleate  de  zinc,  1318 
Pommade  d'olfate  mercurique, 
1314 

Pommade  d'oxyde  de  zinc.  1319 
Pommade  d'oxyde  mercurique 

jaune,  1314 
Pommade  d'oxyde  rouge  de  mer- 
cure, 1314 
Pommade  de  paraffin,  1316 
Pommade  de  phenol,  1316 
rommade  de  piment  des  jardins, 
1307 

Pommade  de  poudre  de  Goa,  1308 
Pommade  de  pr£cipite  rouge,  1314 
rommade  de  stEarate  de  zinc, 
1319 

Pommade  de  stramoine,  1317 
Pommade  de  tannin,  1305 
Pommade  de  v£ratrine,  1318 
Pommade  epispastique,  312,  1307 
rommade  Epispastique  au  garou, 
781 

Pommade  mercurlelle  a  parties 

egales,  1309 
Pommade  mercurielle  composed, 

1312 

Pomirsde  napolitaine.  1309 
rommade  phEnlqufe,  1316 
Pommade  simple.  1305 
Pommade  soufre>,  1318 
Pommades,  1304 
Pomme  gpineuse,  1182 
Pomphollx,  1355 
Pongamia,  1618 
Pongamia  glabra,  1618 
Pontefract  cakes,  478 
Poplar,  1618 
Poplar  buds,  810,  1618 
Poplar  tree,  1551 
Poppv  capsules,  913 
Poppy  oil,  833 
Poppy  petals,  red,  1065 
Poppy  seed  oil,  888.  913 
Poppy,  syrup  of,  1816 
Poppv,  tincture  of,  1819 
Popu'lin,  1618 

Populinated  lard  (note),  1304 
Populus,  1078,  1618 
Populus  balsamlfera,  1618 
Populus  nigra.  810,  1618 
Populus  tremula,  1079.  1618 
Populus  tremuloldes,  1618 
Porcelain  cjay,  680 
Porcellanerde,  680 
Porcellanthon,  680 
Porcina,  93 
Pore-fungi,  1573 
Porillon,  1577 
Porphyroxine,  899 
Porreau,  1548 
Porrum,  154  8 
Porsch,  1548 
Port  wine.  1341 
Porter,  759,  1345 
Porteranthus  stlpulatus,  1503 


rorteranthus  trifoliatus,  1503 
rortland  arrow  root,  1399 
I'ortland  sago,  1399 
rortulaca,  1618 
rortulaca  oleracea,  1618 
rorzellantbonumschlag,  306 
rotable  water,  161 
Potasch,  991 
rotash,  991 

rotash  by  alcohol,  1003 
rotash  sal  aeratus,  984 
Potashes,  991 
Potasico,  1018 
Potaska,  991 
Potaske,  991 
Potassa,  1002 
Potassa  alum,  119 
Potassa  caustica,  1002 
Potassa  cum  calce,  1(,)04  (note), 
1691 

rotassa  del  commercio,  991 
Potassa  sulphurata,  981 
Potassa  with  lime,  1004  (note), 
1691 

Potassas  hydras,  1002 
Potassa?  nitras,  1010 
Potassas  permanganas,  1013 
Potassae  prussias  flava,  1001 
Potassae  sulphas,  1016 
Potassa3  tartras,  1017 
Potasse  caustique,  1002 
Potasse  caustique  liquide,  733 
Potasse  du  commerce,  991 
Potasse  fondue,  1002 
Potasse  vitriole>,  1016 


Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Totass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potassi 
Potass 
Potassi 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potassi 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Totass 
Potass 
1017 
Potass 
Potass 
Potassi 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 
Potass 


acetas,  982 
blantimonias,  1391 
bicarbonas,  984 
bichromas,  998 
bisulphas,  1019 
bitartras,  985 
bromas,  1619 
bromidum,  987 
cacodylas,  1424 
carbonas,  989 
carbonas  impura,  991 
carbonas  purus,  989 
chloras,  992 
chloridum,  1619 
cltrai,  994 

citras  efferv»ocen»,  996 
cyanidum,  996 
eyanuretum,  996 
dichromas.  998 
et  sodii  tartras,  999 
ferrocyanidum,  1001 
glycerophosphas,  1619 
hydras,  1002 
hydriodas,  1005 
hydroxidum,  1002 
hypophosphis,  1004 
iodas,  1619 
iodidum,  1005 
nitras,  1010 
nitris,  1620 
perchloras,  1620 
permanganas,  1013 
persulphas,  1620 
phosphas.  1620 
picras,  1620 
silicas.  1620 
sulphas,  1016 
sulphas  cum  sulphure, 


sulphis,  1620 
sulpnocyanas,  1621 
sulpburetum,  981 
tartras.  1017 
tartras  acidus,  985 
o,  1018 

o-ferric  alum.  498 
o-ferric  tartrate,  499 
o-mercurlc  iodide.  1618 
o-mercuric  iodide  test  solu- 
tion, 1711 
Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  147 


Potassium,  101S 

Potassium  acetate,  982 

Potassium  acetate  and  buchu,  \ 
elixir  of,  1733 

Potassium  acetate  and  juniper, 
elixir  of,  1790 

Potassium  acetate,  elixir  of,  178^ 

Potassium  alum,  119 

Potassium  and  caifeine  chloro- 
genate,  1453 

Potassium  and  -maguesium  tar- 
trate. 1000 

Potassium  and  sodium  citrate 
(note).  995 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate 
999 

Potassium  antimouyl  tartrate,  147 
Potassium  arsenate  and  bromide, 

solution  of,  1802 
Potassium  arsenlte,  solution  of, 

730 

Potassium  bicarbonate,  984 
Potassium  bichromate,  998,  1730 
Potassium  bichromate  volumetric 

solution,  P.P..  1738 
Potassium  binoxalate,  1599 
Potassium  blsulpbate.  1619 
Potassium  bitartrate,  985.  1711 
Potassium  btomare,  1619,  1711 
Potassium  bromide,  987 
Potassium  bromide,  effervescent, 

1810 

Potassium  bromide,  effervescent 

powder  of,  1310 
Potassium  bromide,  elixir  of.  1790 
Potassium  bromide  with  caffeine, 

effervescent,  1810 
Potassium  caeodylate,  1424 
Potassium  cantharidate  (note), 

314 

Potassium  carbonate,  989 
Potassium  carbonate  test  solution, 
1711 

Potassium  chlorate,  992,  1730 
Potassium  chlorate  lozenge,  X302 
Potassium  chlorate,  troches  of, 
1302 

Potassium  chloride,  1619 
Potassium  chloro-platinite,  1019 
Potassium  chroroate.  998,  1730 
Potassium  chromf.te  test  solution, 
1711 

Potassium  citrate,  994 

Potassium  citrate,  solution  r>*  -7'"> 

Potassium  c< Aa!ti-nif-ite.  1 

Potassium  ever 
1663 

Potassium  cy 

rotassium  c 
1711 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium  di-. 
normal  V.S., 

Potassium  dlchr<_ 
tion.  1711 

Potassium  ferrlcyanide, 

Potassuim  ferricyanide  test  solu- 
tion. 1711 

Potassium  ferrocyanlde,  1001, 
1711.  1730 

Potassium  ferrocyanule  test,  solu- 
tion. 1712 

Potass'um  fKioride,  1494 

Potassium  glycerophosphate,  1619 

Potassium  gualacol-  and  cresol- 
sulpHonates,  1663 

Potassium  gualacol  sulphonate, 
167!. 

Totasfium  hydrate,  1C02 
Potassium  hydrogen  carbonate. 
984 

Potassium  hydrogen  sulphite,  1730 
Potassium  hydroxide,  1002,  1730 
Potassium  hydroxide,  fiftieth- 
normal  V.S.,  1720 
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>0ts<!=iunj  hydroxide,  half-normal 

Rlc',holic  V.S.,  1720 
>0taisiura  hydroxide,  hundredth- 

n,irmal  V.S.,  1720 
•otissium  hydroxide,  normal  V.S., 

j719 

>0^assium  hydroxide,  solution  of, 
73.'J. 

a  itassium  hydroxide,  tenth-normal 
'V.S.,  1720 

,'otassiutn  hydroxide  test  solution, 
.    1712  . 

Potassium  hydroxide,  test  solution, 

alcoholic,  1712 
Potassium  hypophosphite,  1004 
Potassium  lodate,  1619 
Potassium  Iodide,  1005,  1730 
Potassium  Iodide  ointment,  1317 
Potassium  iodide  test  solution, 

1712 

Potassium  lodohydrargvrate,  solu- 
tion of,  1800 
Potassium  myronate.  877,  1125 
Potassium  nitrate,  1010,  1712 
Potassium  nitrate  paper,  319 

(note),  1013 
Potassium  nitrite.  1620 
Potassium  ortbo-di-nitro-crcso!ate, 
1392 

Potassium  osmate,  1598 
Potassium  oxalate,  1599 
Potassium  oxyquinoline  sulpho- 

nate,  1444 
Potassium  percarbonate,  990.  1620 
Potassium  perchlorate,  1620 
Potassium  permanganate,  1013, 

1730 

Potassium  permanganate,  solution 
of,  734 

Potassium  permanganate,  tenth- 
normal V.S.,  1721 

Potassium  permanganate  test  solu- 
tion, 1712 

Fctassium  persulphate,  70,  1«07, 
1620 

Potassium  phosphate,  1620 
Potassium  picrare,  1620 
Potassium  quadroxftlate,  1599 
Potassium  silicate,  3  • 
Potassium  eoz^iodos  : 
Potassium  sulphate,  .1.03.6,  1730 
Potassium  sulphate  test  solution, 
1712 

^->^»ssium  su.phite,  165$G 

'"■■ium  sulphocy'.  1621, 


fanate  test 

1017 
1671 
^,.1737 
xalate,  1600 
o04 

•  -  —        (note),  284 
Potato  spirit  oil,  1381 
Potato  starch,  144,  1561 
Potentilla,  1621 

Potentilla  canadensis,  1621,  1682 
Potentilla  norvegica,  1621 
Potentilla  reptans,  1621 
Potentilla  tormentllla,  1682 
Pothomorphe  mollissimum  (note), 
410 

Potlo  Riveri,  1802  . 

Potion  a  la-  rhubarbe  alcaline,  784 

Potion  gazeuse  (efferTescente) 

(note),  732 
Potus  imperialus,  987 
Poudre  agrophore  (note),  1025 
Poudre  antlmoniale  de  James,  1022 
Poii  ire  aromatique,  1023 
Poudre  d'acetanillde  compost, 

1022 

Poudre  des  aromates,  1023 


Poudre  de  cashcuttie  composee, 
1024 

Toudre  de  craie  aromatique,  1024 
Poudre  de  craie  composee,  1024 
Poudre  de  craie  opiacee,  1024 
Poudre  de  Dover,  1026 
Poudre  de  Goa,  187 
Poudre  d'ipecacuanha  opiacee, 
1026 

Poudre  de  jalap  composee,  1026 
Poudre  de  Jean  de  Vigo,  631 
Poudre  de  kino  opiacee,  10127 
Poudre  de  mereure  crayeux,  638 
Poudre  d'opium,  888 
Poudre  d'opium  composed,  1027 
Poudre  de  reglisse  composed, 
1025 

Poudre  de  rhubarbe  composee, 
1027 

Poudre  de  Sedlitz,  1024 
Poudre  de  Seltz  (note).  1025 
Poudre  de  Tennant  ou  de  knox, 
267 

Toudre  de  Tully,  1027 
Poudre  de  Vienne  (note),  1004 
Poudre  des  epices,  1023 
Poudre  gazeuse,  1025 
Poudre  gazifere  purgative,  1024 
Poudre  gazogene  laxative,  1024 
Poudre  pectorale,  1025 
Poudres,  1021 
Pouliot  commun,  1563 
Poultices,  1435 
Pounce,  1641 
Powder,  antimonial,  1022 
Powder,  antiseptic,  soluble,  1809 
Powder,  aromatic,  1023 
Powder,  catarrh,  1809 
Powder,  compound  acetanilide, 
1022 

Powder,  compound  almond,  1022 
Powder,  compound  anise,  1810 
Powder,  compound  chalk,  1024 
Powder,  compound  effervescing, 

1024 

Powder,  compound  pancreatic,  1810 
Powder,  Dover's,  1026 
Powder,  Gregory's,  1027 
Powder,  milk,  humanlz!.^.  ISiO 
Powder  of  acaci",  compound,  1808 
Powder  ui  Aigaroth,  148,  151, 

1 392,  1621 
Powder  of  almond,  compound, 

1809 

Powder  of  aloes  and  canella,  1809 
Powder  of  bayberry,  compound, 
1810 

Powder  of  catechu,  compound, 

1024,  1809 
Powder  of  chalk,  aromatic,  1024, 

1809 

Powder  of  chalk  with  opium, 

aromatic,  1024,  1809 
Powder  of  citrate  of  iron  and 

quinine,  effervescent,  1809 
Powder  of  elaterin,  compound, 

1025 

Powder  of  ferric  phosphate,  effer- 
vescent, 1809 

Powder  of  glycyrrhiza,  compound, 
1025 

Powder  of  iodoform,  compound, 
1810 

Powder  of  ipecac  and  opium,  1026 
Powder  of  ipecac,  compound,  1026 
Powde:  of  iron,  518 
Powder  of  jalap,   compound,  1026 
Powder  of  kino  and  opium,  1027 
Powder  of  kino,  compound,  1027, 
1810 

Powder  of  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury and  jalap,  1809 

Powder  of  morphine,  compound, 
1027 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  1027 
Powder  of  pepsin,  compound,  1810 


Powder  of  potassium  bromide, 

effervescent,  1810 
Powder  of  potassium  bromide  with 

caffeine,  effervescent,  1810 
Powder  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 

anisated,  1810 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  compound, 

1027 

Powder  of  scammony,  compound, 
1028 

Powder  of  talcum,  salicylated, 
1811 

Powder  of  tin,  1678 
Powder  of  tragacanth,  compound, 
1028 

Powder,  peptonizing,  1810 
Powder,  Seidlitz,  1024 
Powder,  Tully's,  1027 
Powdered  blue  mass,  769 
Powdered  extracts,  466 
Powdered  opium,  887 
Powdered  talc,  1731 
Powdered  Vallet's  mass,  768 
Powders,  1021 

Powders,  effervescing  (note), 
1025 

Pracipitirtes  ferrosulfat,  513 
Pracipitirtes  kohlensaure  kalkerde, 
258 

Pracipitirtes  quecksilberoxyd,  630 
Prairie  bergamot,  1571 
Prairie  indigo,  1406 
Prairie  potato,  1622 
Prairie  turnip,  1622 
Praparirte  austerschalen,  1672 
Priiparirte  kohle,  295 
Praparirte  kreide,  406 
Praseodymium,  1473 
Prasoid,  1621 

Precipitate  per  se  (note),  632 
Precipitated  calcium  carbonate, 
257 

Precipitated  calcium  phosphate, 
261 

Precipitated  calomel,  623 
Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron 

(note),  506 
Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime, 

258 

Precipitated  chalk,  257 
Precipitated  extract  of  bark,  1443 
Precipitated  ferrous  sulphate,  513 
Precipitated  lead  iodide,  972 
Precipitated  manganese  dioxide, 
759 

Precipitated  mercuric  dleate,  822 
Precipitated  oxide  of  mercury,  630 
Precipitated  phosphate  of  lime, 
261 

Precipitated  sulphate  of  iron,  513 
Precipitated  sulphide  of  antimony, 
154 

Precipitated  sulphur,  1202 
Precipitated  zinc  carbonate,  1350 
Precipit6  rouge,  631 
Prele,  1478 

Premna  taitensis,  1681 
Prenanthes  alba,  1576 
Preparation  of  cod  liver  oil,  857 
Prepared  calamine,  1427 
Prepared  chalk,  406 
Prepared  coal  tar,  966 
Prepared  lard,  93,  810 
Prepared  mutton  tallow,  1123 
Prepared  oyster-shell,  1672 
Prepared  storax,  1197 
Prepared  suet,  1122 
Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
1391 

Prescriptions,  examples  of  com- 
mon extemporaneous,  1741 
Prescriptions,  metric,  1743 
Preservation  of  extracts,  465 
Preserved  ginger,  1362 
Preserved  juice  of  colchicum,  472 
Preserved  vegetable  juices,  1293 
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Preston  salts,  Munsey's  (note), 
131 

Prezzemolo,  1393 
Prickly  ash,  1346,  1304 
Prickly  ash  berries,  1347 
Prickly  cedar,  836 
Prickly  elder,  1394 
Prickly  pear,  1595 
Prickly  poppy,  1395 
Prickly  yellow  wood,  1347 
Pride  of  China,  1404 
Pride  of  India,  1404 
Prime  steam  lard,  94 
Primula,  1621 
Primula  grandiflora,  1621 
Primulite,  1621 
Prince's  pine,  319 
Prlnos,  1621 

Prinos  vertieillata,  1621 
Prioria,  1621 

Prloria  copaifera,  1405,  1021 
Privet,  1549 

Procter's  preserved  juice  of  tarax- 
acum (note),  1199 

Proof  spirit,  103 

Proof  vinegar,  1692 

Propenyl-trimethyltrioxy  benzene, 
772 

Prophetin,  433 
Proplone,  1473,  1621 
Propionic  acid,  1080 
Propionitrile,  1481 
Propionyl-phenetidin,  1684 
Propolis  (note),  773 
Propyl  alcohol,  1621 
Propylamine,  1683,  1684 
Propylamine,  commercial,  1684 
Propyl-cresol,  1250 
Propyldichloramine,  1382 
Prosopis  glandulosa,  1511 
Prosopis  juliflora,  1511,  1553 
Prosopis  odorata.  1511 
Prosapis  pubescens,  1511 
Prosopis  spicigera,  1510 
Protargol,  1621 
Protargolum,  1621 
Protea,  1621 
Protea  mellifera.  1621 
Proteacic  acid,  1622 
Proteacin,  1621 
Proteids,  1492 
Protiodide  of  mercury,  626 
Protiodure  de  mercure,  626 
Protium  carana,  1431,  1509 
Protium  elemi,  1510 
Protium  heptaphyllum.  1509 
Protium  icicariba,  1509 
Protocatechualdehydmethylaether, 
1326 

Proto-eatechuic  acid,  686 
Protochloride  of  iron,  solution  of, 
1800 

Protochloride  of  iron,  syrup  of, 
1815 

Protochloride  of  mercury,  622 
Protochlorure  de  mercure,  623 
Protocloruro  di  mereurio,  623 
Protocurarine,  1097 
Protocuridine,  1697 
Protocurine,  1697 
Protocyanure  jaune  de'  fer  et  de 

potassium,  1001 
Protogen,  1022 
Protojoduro  di  mereurio,  626 
Protokoslne.  418 
Protolaminlc  acid,  1510 
Protolaresine,  1510 
Protomyrin.  1510 
Protopina,  899 

Protopine.  899,  1082,  1396,  1414, 

1442,  1480,  1503 
Protoquinamlclne,  353 
Protosulfate  de  fer,  511 
Protoveratrldine.  1332 
Protoveratrine,  1332 
Protoxide  d'azote,  1581 


Protoxide  de  plomb,  9*74 
Protoxide  de  plomb  fondu,  974 
Prual,  1397 
Prune,  1018 

Prune  de  Saint-Julien,  1019 
Pruneau  noir,  1018 
Prunella,  1622 

Prunella  vulgaris,  284  (note), 

1622 
Prunes,  1018 

Pruni  virginiana?  cortex,  1019 
Prunum,  1018 
Primus,  138 

Primus  amygdalus  var.  amara,  137 
Prunus  amygdalus  var.  dulcis,  138 
Primus  bokharensis  (note),  3 
Prunus  domestica,  1018 
Prunus  laurocerasus,  690 
Prunus  persica,  1005 
Prunus  puddum  (note),  3 
Primus  serotina,  1019 
Prunus  spinosa,  2 
Prunus  virginiana,  1019 
Prussian  blue  (note),  1001 
Prussian  blue,  soluble  (note),  1002 
Prussiate  jaune  de  potasse,  1001 
Prussiate  of  potassa,  1001 
Prussic  acid,  diluted,  39 
Pseudaconiae,  88 
Pseudaconitine,  88 
Pseudobaptisin,  1406 
Pseudo-cannabinol,  282 
Pseudococcus  cacti,  375 
Pseudocodeine,  378 
Pseudo-conhydrine,  394 
Pseudocoumarin,  1456 
Pseudocumene,  605,  967 
Pseudocumol,  1468 
Pseudocurarine,  1587 
Pseudo-emodin,  570 
Pseudo-ephedrine,  1478 
Pseudo-frangulin,  570 
Pseudo-inulin,  1531 
Pseudoionone,  1597 
Pseudoisopyrine,  1534 
Pseudojervine,  1332 
Pseudomorphina,  899 
Pseudomorphine,  786,  899 
Pseudouarcissine,  1577 
Pseudopelletierine,  599 
Pseudopetalon  catesbianum  (note), 
1346 

Pseudopetalon  glandulosum 

(note),  1346 
Pseudopetalon  tricarpum  (note), 

1346 

Pseudo-punieine,  917 
Pseudopurpurin,  1033 
Pseudotsuga  tascifolia,  1430 
Pseusomagennetus  equatoriensls, 

1455 
Psidium,  1622 
Psidium  guajava,  1622 
Psidium  pomiferum,  1622 
Psidium  pyriferum,  1622 
Psokay,  1542 
Psoralea,  1622 
Psoralen  bituminosa.  1622 
Psoralea  castorea,  1022 
Psoralea  esculenta,  1622 
Psoralea  glandulosa,  1622 
Psoralea  melilotoides,  1622 
Psoralea  mephitlca,  1622 
Psoralea  peduneulata,  1622 
Psoralea  physodes,  1622 
Psychotria  emetica,  670 
Psychotria  ipecacuanha,  669 
Psvchotrine,  673 
Ttelea,  1622 
Ptelea  trlfoliata,  1622 
Pteris  aquillna,  1403 
Pterocarpl  lignum,  1083 
Pterocarpin,  1084 
Pterocarpus  bussei,  683 
Pterocarpus  draco,  1475 
Pterocarpus  elliptlca,  1397 


Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  683 

Pterocarpus  indicus,  681 

Pterocarpus  marsupium,  680 

Pterocarpus  santalinus,  873,  1083 

Ptomaines,  1622 

Ptyalin,  1518 

Ptychotis  ajowan,  1250 

Ptychotis  coptica,  1250,  1585 

Ptychotis  oil,  1585 

Puccoon,  1082 

Puchury  nuts,  876 

Pudding  stick,  305 

Puerto  cabello  bark,  349 

Puff  ball,  1575 

Puke-weed,  747 

Pulegium  vulgare,  1563 

Pulegone,  814,  S49,  156.3,  1596 

Pulmoform,  1623 

Pulmonaire,  1623 

Pulmonaria,  1623 

Pulmonaria  officinalis,  1623 

Pulpa  de  tamarindo,  1239 

Pulpa  tamarindorum  cruda,  1239 

Pulps  brute  de  tamarins,  1239 

Pulpe  de  casse,  305 

Pulpe  de  coloquinte,  387 

Pulque,  1S72 

Pulsatilla,  1623 

Pulsatilla  ludoviciana,  1623 

Pulsatilla  vulgaris,  1623 

Pulveres,  1021 

Pulveres  effervescentes  (note), 
1025 

Pulveres  effervescentes  aperientes, 

1024 
Pulvern,  1021 
Pulverulent  tar,  968 
Pulvis  acacia?  compositus,  1808 
Pulvis  acetanilidi  compositus, 

1022 

Pulvis  aerophorus  Anglicus 

(note),  1025 
Pulvis  aerophorus  laxans,  1024 
Pulvis  aerophorus  seidlitzensis, 

1024 

Pulvis  algarothi,  1621 
Pnlvis  aloes  et  canellie,  1809 
Pulvis  amygdala?  compositus,  1022, 
1809 

Pulvis  antacidus,  1027 

Pulvis  antlcatarrhalis,  1809 

Pulvis  antimonialis,  1022 

Pulvis  antimonii  compositus,  1022 

Pulvis  antisepticus,  1809 

Pulvis  antisepticus  solubilis,  1809 

Pulvis  aromaticus,  1023 

Pulvis  asari  compositus,  1672 

Pulvis  camphora?  compositus 

Tully.  1027 
Pulvis  capuciuorum.  1637 
Pulvis  catechu  compositus,  1024, 

1809 

Pulvis  catharticus,  1026 
Pulvis  causticus  cum  caloe  (not.-), 
1004 

Pulvis  causticus  Vienneusi's  "  ( iio*jJ . 
1004 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus, 
1023 

Pulvis  Comitissoe.  359 
Pulvis  creta?  aromaticus,  1024, 
1809 

Pulvis  creta?  aromaticus  cum 

oplo,  1024,  1809 
Pulvis  creta?  compositus,  1024 
Pulvis  dlgestivus,  1810 
Pulvis  effervescens  compositus, 

1024 

Pulvis  elaterini  compositus.  1025, 
1296 

Pulvis  febrifugus  orbis  americani, 
360 

Pulvis  ferri  et  quinlna?  cltratls 
effervescens,  1809 

Pulvis  ferri  phosphatis  efferves- 
cent, 1809 
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Pulvis  glyeyrrhizre  compositus, 
I  1025 
'ul.  is  gutnmosus,  1S08 
Pulvis  hydrargyri  chloridi  mltis  et 

jalapa?,  1809 
Pulvis  infantum,  1027 
Pulvis  iodoi'orini  compositus,  1810 
Pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositus, 

1026 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha?  et  opii,  1026 
Pulvis  ipecacuanha)  opiatus,  1026 
Pulvis  Jacobi,  1022 
Pulvis  jalapa?  compositus,  1026 
Pulvis  jalapae  tartratus,  1026 
Pulvis  kaladanse  compositus,  1538 
Pulvis  kino  compositus,  1027,  1810 
Pulvis  kino  cum  opio,  3027 
Pulvis  liqulrita?  compositus,  1025 
Pulvis  lycopodii,  750 
Pulvis  magnesia;  cum  rheo,  1027 
Pulvis  morphina?  compositus,  i 
1027 

Pulvis  myricae  compositus.  1810 
Pulvis  opi!  compositus.  1027 
Pulvis  pancreaticus  comr>ositus, 
1810 

Pulvis  pectoralis  kurellae,  1025 
Pulvis  pepsin!  compositus,  1810 
Pulvis  potassii  bromidi  efferves- 

cens,  1810 
Pulvis  potassii  bromidi  effervescens 

cum  caffeina,  1810 
Pulvis  pro  lacte  bumanisato,  1810 
Pulvis  purgans,  1026 
Pulvis  rhei  compositus,  1027 
Pulvis  rhei  et  magnesias  anisatus, 

1810 

Pulvis  sails  carolini  fsctitii  effer- 
vescens,  1810 

Pulvis  sails  kissingensis  factitii 
effervescens,  1811 

Pulvis  Salis  vichyani  factitii  effer- 
vescens, 1811 

Pulvis  salis  vichyani  factitii  effer- 
vescens cum  lithic,  1811 

Pulvis  scammonii  compositus,  1028 

Pulvis  soda?  tartarata?  effervescens, 
1024 

Pulvis  talci  salicylicus,  1811 

Pulvis  taracana?,  1391 

Pulvis  tragacantha?  compositus, 

1023 
Pumex,  1624 
Pumice  stone.  1624 
Pumiline,  1406 
Pumpkin,  1468 
Pumpkin  seed,  918 
Pumpkin  seed,  oil  of  (note),  918 
Pimeeria  coagulans,  1696 
Punica  granatum,  593,  918 
Puiiicin,  599,  918 
Puniclne,  599,  917 
Punicine  tannate,  918' 
Punicinum  tannlcum.  918 
Vunlco-tannlc  acid.  599 
P*»:-:-oWiii  malum,  598 
Pural,  1624 

Pure  extract  of  glycyrrhlzu,  478 

Pure  Prussian  blue  (note),  1001 

Purgatin,  1624 

Purgatol,  1624 

Purgen,  1611 

Purging  agaric,  1370 

Purging  cassia,  305 

Purging  flax,  1550 

Purging  nuts,  1406 

Purglnic  acid,  677 

Purgircassie,  305 

Purgirnuss,  1406  ► 

Pmrgo  macho,  678  (note),  1098 

Purified  aloes.  111 

Purified  animal  charcoal,  294 

Purified  antimony  sulphide,  153 

Purified  black  antimony,  153 

Purified  cotton,  597 

Purified  ether,  97 


Purified  extract  of  glycyrrhlza, 
1793 

Purified  ox  bile,  490 
Purified  oxgall,  490 
Purified  pepsin,  920 
Purified  petroleum  benzin,  230 
Purified  sugar,  1073 
Purified  talc,  1238 
Purissimus  bismuth,  246 
Purple  avens,  1502 
Purple  cone-flower,  1476 
Purple  foxglove,  423 
Purple  willow-herb,  1555 
Purpurin,  1633 
Purpurrotber  fingerhut,  423 
Purree,  1528 
Purreic  acid,  1528 
Purshianin,  1058 
Pussy  willow,  1640 
Putamen  ovi,  1476 
Putrescine,  1622 
Puya  chilensis  (not).  4 
Puya  lanata  (note),  4 
Puya  lanuginosa  (note),  4 
Pycnantbemum,  1624 
Pycnanthemum  linifolium,  1624 
Pyoktanin,  1388 
Pyoktaninum  aureum,  1388 
Pyoktaninum  eoeruleum,  1388 
Pyraconitine  (note),  88 
PyramidOn,  1624 
Pyramidon  bicamphorate,  1624 
Pyramidon  camphorate,  1624 
Pyramidon  salicylate,  1624 
Pyramidonis  bicampboras,  1624 
Pyramidonis  camphoras,  1624 
Pyramidonis  salicylas,  1624 
Pyrantin,  1624 
Pyranum,  1624 
Pyrazole,  156,  1625 
Pyrazolon,  156 

Pyrazolonum  phenyldimethylieuin, 

156 
Fyrene.  967 
Pyrenol,  1624 
Pyrethre  officinal,  1028 
Pyrethre  vrai,  1028 
Pyrethri  radix,  1028 
Pyrethric  acid,  1028 
Pyrethrine,  1028 
Pyrethrum,  1028 
Pyrethrum  camphor,  1605 
Pyrethrum  carneum,  1529 
Pyrethrum  cinerariafolium,  1529 
Pyrethrum  parthenium,  147,  1605 
Pyrethrum  roseum,  1529 
Pyrethrum,  tincture  of,  1283 
Pyretin,  968 
Pyridine,  1625,  1680 
Pyridine  tricarboxylic  acid,  1625 
Pyrites,  514,  1206  (note) 
Pyrmont  water,  166 
Pyroacetic  spirit,  9 
Pyrocain,  1507,  1508 
Pyrocatechin,  1056,  1321  (note) 
Pvro-catechln-mono-ethyl-ether, 

1674 

Pyrocatechol,  967 
Pyroeatechulc  acid,  882 
Pyrodextrin,  143 
Pyrodin,  1368 
Pyrodine.  1519 
Pyrogallic  acid,  30,  1029 
Pyrogallic  acid  ointment,  1308 
Pyrogallol,  1029 

Pyrogallol  disalicylate,  1501,  1639 
Pyrogallol  monacetate,  1548,  1483.' 
1501 

Pyrogallol,  oxidized  (note),  1030 
Pyrogallol  shellac  varnish,  1650 
Pyrogallol  triacetate,  1501,  1548 
Pyrogallolum.  1029 
Pyrogallusaaure,  1029 
Pyroguaiacin,  605 
Pyrola  maculata,  320 
Pyrola  umbellata,  320 


Pyroligneous  acid,  16,  967 
Pyroligneous  acid,  crude.  18 
Pyroligneous  spirit,  1568 
Pyroligneous  vinegar,  16 
Pyrolusita,  759 
Pyrolusite,  759 
Pyromeconic  acid,  902 
Pyromueicaldehyde,  1499 
Pyrone,  902 

Pyrophorus.  Homberg's,  120 
Pyrophosphate  de  fer  et  de  soude, 
510 

Pyrophosphate  de  soude,  1154 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  510 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  elixir  of, 
1786 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron  with 

sodium  citrate,  510 
Pyrophosphate,  sodium,  1154 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  59,  934 
Pyrophospborsaures  elsenoxyd 

mit  citronensaurem  natron,  510 
Pyropseudaconltine,  88 
Pyrosal,  1625 
Pyrotartarie  acid,  273 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  1568 
Pyroxylin,  1030 

Pyroxylin,  soluble  (note).  1031 
Pyroxylinum,  1030 
Pyroxylon,  1030 
Pyrrhol,  1387 
Pyrrol,  156 

Pyrrol  tetraiodide,  662 
Pyrrotine,  515 
Pyrus  americana,  1658 
Pyrus  aucuparia,  1658 
Pyrus  cydonia,  1470 
Pyrus  glabra  (note),  763 
Pyrus  malus,  138 

Q 

Quadruplex  pills,  1808 
Quai,  1373 

Quaker  black  drop,  12 
Quaker  buttons,  803 
Quassia,  1032 
Quassia  amara,  1032 
Quassiaaufguss,  656 
Quassia,  concentrated  solution  of, 
734 

Quassia  della  Giammaica.  1032 
Quassia  excelsa,  1032 
Quassia,  extract  of,  486 
Quassiaextrakt,  486 
Quassia,  fluidextract  of,  554 
Quassia  glauca,  1649 
Quassiaholz,  1032 
Quassia,  Infusion  of,  656 
Quassia  simaruba,  1649 
Quassia,  syrup  of  (note),  1032 
Quassia,  tincture  of,  1284 
Quassiatinktur,  1284 
Quassia  wood,  1032 
Quassia?  lignum,  1032 
Quassic  acid,  1033 
Quasside,  1033 
Quassle  am£re,  1032 
Quassie  de  la  Jamaiique,  1032 
Quassin,  1032,  1649 
Quatract,  466 
Quatuor  pills,  1808 
Quebrachamine,  1402 
Quebrachine,  1402 
Quebrachlte,  1402 
Quebracho,  1402 
Quebracho  bianco,  1402 
Quebracho  Colorado,  1625 
Quebracho,  fluidextract  of,  1403 
Quebracho  gum,  1625 
Queckenwurzel,  1296 
Quecksllber,  633 
Quecksilberalbuminat,  1564 
Quecksilberchlorid.  617 
Quecksilber-chloridamld.  637 
QuecksilberehlorUr,  623 
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Qiieeksllberehloriirsalbe,  1315 
Quecksilberformamidlosung,  1565 
Quecksilberhaltiges  arnmoniak- 

pflaster,  437 
Quecksilberjodid,  626,  628 
Queeksilberliniinent,  697 
Quecksilber  mit  kreide,  638 
Quecksilbernitratsalbe,  1312 
Quecksilberoleat,  822 
Quecksilberoleatsalbe,  1314 
Queeksilberoxyd.  631 
Queeksilberoxydnitratlosung,  722 
Quecksilberpflaster,  440 
Quecksilber  praecipitat,  631 
Quecksilber-  und  ammoniak- 

pflaster,  437 
Queen  of  the  meadow,  1660 
Queen's  delight,  1181 
Queen's  root,  1181 
Queensland  hemp,  1646 
Quercetin,  1035,  1437,  1594 
Quercetin  isoduleite,  1694 
Querela,  1034 
Querein,  1034 
Quercitannic  acid,  1034 
Quercite  (note),  1035 
Quercitrin,  1035,  1007,  1370,  1432, 

1576 
Quercitron,  1035 
Quercus,  1034 

Quercus  segilops,  572,  1689 
Quercus  alba,  1034 
Quercus  cerris,  572 
Quercus  digitata,  1034 
Quercus  excelsa,  572 
Quercus  falcata,  1034 
Quercus,  fluidextract  of,  555 
Quercus  ilex.  572 
Quercus  infeetoria.  572 
Quercus  leptocarpus,  573 
Quercus  lusitanica,  573 
Quercus  marina,  1498 
Quercus  occidentalis,  1461 
Quercus  pedunculata,  1034 
Quercus  persica  (notei,  763 
Quercus  petlolaris,  573 
Quercus  prinus,  1034 
Quercus  pseudosuber,  1461 
Quercus  rigida,  573 
Quercus  robur,  572,  1034 
Quercus  suber,  1461 
Quercus  tinctoria,  1034 
Quercus  vallonea  (note),  763 
Quercus  velutina,  1034 
Quercus  virens,  1034 
Quercus  virginlana,  1034 
Quermes  mineral.  154 
Quevenne's  iron.  518 
Quick  grass.  1296 
Quickens,  1296 
Quicklime,  266 
Quicksilver.  633 
Quillaia,  1035 
Quillaia  bark,  1035 
Quillaia  sapotoxin,  1036 
Quillaiac  acid.  1036 
Quillaia5  cortex.  1035 

Qulllaic  acid,  1643 

Quillain,  1036 

Qulllaja,  1035  , 

Quillaia.  fluidextract  of,  555 

Quillaja  saponarla.  1035,  1642 

Quillaja,  syrup  of,  1036 

Quillaja,  tincture  of,  1284 

Qulllay,  1035 

Qulna  amarilla,  338 

Quina  aromatica,  303 

Qulna  calisaya,  338 

Qulna  morada,  303  (note),  1625 

Qulna  roja,  338 

Qulnacetlne  sulphate,  1625 

Quinalgene,  1384 

Quinamla,  353 

Quinamlcine,  353 

Qulnaraldine,  353 

Qulnaphthol,  1442 


Quinaseptol,  1472 
Quince  essence,  1497 
Quince  seed,  1470 
Quinetum,  342,  359  (note) 
Quinia  de  Remijio  (note),  349 
Quinia  de  sera    (note),  349 
Quinic  acid,  350,  355,  1038,  1625 
Quinicia,  1038 

Quinicine,  350,  355,  1038,  1443 
Qtiinidamia,  353 
Quinidina?  sulphas,  354 
Quinidine,  350,  353 
Quinidlne,  bitterless  syrup  of,  1816 
Quinidine  sulphate,  354 
Quinidine.  syrup  of,  1816 
Quinina,  1036 
Quinina?  arsenas,  1626 
Quinina?  benzoas,  1626 
Quinina?  bisulphas,  1040 
Quinina?  boras,  1026 
Quinina?  bromas,  1626 
Quininse  cacodylas,  1424 
Quinina?  carbonas,  1626 
Quininse  cblorhydrophosphas,  1626 
Quinina?  chlorhydrosulphas,  1626 
Quinina?  chromas,  1626 
Quininoe  eosolas,  1626 
Quininfp  glyceropbosplias,  1626 
Quinina?  hydrobromas,  1041 
Quinina?  hydrobromidum.  1041 
Quininse  hydrochloras.  1042 
Quinina?  hydrochloridum,  1042 
Quininse  hydrochloridum  acidum, 
1043 

Quinina?  iodas.  1626 
Quininse  salicylas,  1043 
Quinina?  sulphas,  1044 
Quininse  sulphas  acidus,  1040 
Quinina?  valerianas  (note),  1040 
Quinine,  350,  1036 
Quinine  adulterations,  1047 
Quinine,  ammoniated  tincture  of, 
1284 

Quinine  and  ammonium  valerian- 
ate, elixir  of.  1783 
Quinine  and  phosphates,  compound 
"  elixir  of,  1790 

Quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride, 
1039 

Quinine  antimonate,  1039 
Quinine  arsenate,  1626 
Quinine  arsenlte,  1039 
Quinine  benzoate,  1626 
Quinine  beta-naphthol-a-mono- 

sulphonate,  1442 
Quinine  bisulphate.  1040 
Quinine  borate,  1626 
Quinine  bromate,  1626 
Quinine  bromsalicylate,  1421 
Quinine  brute  ou  amorphe.  1443 
Quinine  cacodylate,  1424 
Quinine  camphorate,  1039 
Quinine  carbolate  (note),  1040 
Quinine  carbonate.  1626 
Quinine  carbophenetidide,  1442 
Quinine  chlorate  (note),  1039 
Quinine  chlorhydrophosphate, 

1626 

Quinine  chlorhydrosulphate.  1626 
Quinine  chromate,  1626 
Quinine,  chromate  test  for  (note), 
1045 

Quinine  citrate   (note),  1039 
Quinine  cltrothymate,  1039 
Quinine,  compound  elixir  of,  1784 
Quinine  eosolate,  1626 
Quinine  ester  of  salicylic  acid, 
1640 

Quinine  ethyl  carbonic  ether.  1485 
Quinine  ferrocyanide,  1039 
Quinine  flower,  1637 
Quinine  glycerophosphate,  1039, 
1626 

Quinine  guaiacol  bisulphonate, 
1508 

Quinine  hydrat£e.  1036 


Quinine  hydriodide  (note),  1040 
Quinine  hydriodide,  iodized  (notei, 
,  1040 

Quinine  hydrobromate,  1041 
Quinine  hydrobromide,  1039 

(note),  1041 
Quinine  hydrochlorate,  1042 
Quinine  hydrochloride,  1042 
Quinine  hydrochloride,  acid,  1043 
Quinine  hypophosphite,  1039 
Quinine  iodate,  1626 
Quinine,  Kerner's  test  for  (note). 

1045 

Quinine  lactate  (note),  1040 
Quinine  lygosinate,  1555 
Quinine  meconate  (note),  1040 
Quinine,  oleate  of.  823 
Quinine,  per  cent,  of  in  salts,  1038 
Quinine  phenate  (note),  1040 
Quinine  phosphate  (note),  1040 
Quinine  quinate,  350,  356 
Quinine  salicylate,  1040  (note), 
1043 

Quinine,  salts  of.  1038 
Quinine  subsulphate,  1015 
Quinine  sulphate,  1044 
Quinine  sulphate,  pills  of,  960 
Quinine  sulpbo-salicylate  (note), 
1040 

Quinine  sulphovinate  (notei,  1040 

Quinine  tannate.  1039 

Quinine,  tincture  of,  12S4 

Quinine  urate,  1039 

Quinine  valerate  (note),  1040 

Quinine  valerianate  (note),  1040 

Quinine  valerianate  and  strych- 
nine, elixir  of,  1790 

Quinine  wine,  1339 

Quiniretin,  1037 

Quinoa,  1627 

Quinoidin,  1443 

Quinoidine,  350 

Quinolinse  sulphocyanas,  1627 

Quinoline,  1387,  1443 

Quinoline-bismutb  rhodanate,  1467 

Quinoline-bismuth  sulphocyanide, 
1467 

Quinoline  hydrochloride,  1443 
Quinoline  mono-hypochlorite, 
1443 

Quinoline  salicylate,  1443 
Quinoline  sulphocyanate.  1627 
Quinoline-sulphonic  acid,  1537 
Quinoline  tartrate,  1443 
Quinone,  355 
Quino-quino,  220 
Quinosol,  1444 
Quinotropine.  1626 
Quinovic  acid,  356,  1427 
Quinovin,  356 
Quinquina,  338 
Quinquina  afrieaine,  1474 
Quinquina  jaune.  338 
Quinquina  rouge,  338 
Quitch,  1296 
Quittenkerne,  1470 
Quittensamen,  1470 

R 

Rabano  rusticano,  194 

Rabarbaro,  1059 

Rabelaisia  philippinensis,  1397 

Rabelaisin,  1397 

Racemic  acid.  85,  1339,  1628 

Rachitol,  584 

Racine  bresilienne,  669 

Racine  d'aconlte,  89 

Racine  d'actee  il  grappes,  336 

Racine  d'angelique,  1385 

Racine  d'aralie  nue,  1394 

Raeim  d'arnique,  195 

Racine  de  bec-de-grue  tachete",  582 

Racine  de  belladone,  226 

Racine  de  benotte  aquatlque.  1502 

Racine  de  Colombo,  264 
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Racine  de  Colombo  dt  mariette, 
1495 

Racine  de  cypriptde  jaune,  419 
Racine  de  gentiane,  580 
Racine  de  gentiane  jaune,  580 
Racine  de  gillenie,  1503 
-Racine  de  guimauve,  118 
Racine  de  liemidesmus,  610 
Racine  d'heuch<?re  d'Amfirique, 
1516 

Racine  d'hydrastis  du  Canada,  642 
Racine.de  ieptandra,  691 
Racine  de  phytolaque,  941 
Racine  de  pied-de-corneille,  582 
Racine  de  pothos  fGtide,  1474 
Racine  de  reglisse.  593 
Racine  de  Saint  Christophe,  1368 
Racine  de  sumbul,  1209 
Racine  de  trioste,  1684 
Racine  de  valfiriane,  1322 
Racine  de  v&ronique  de  Virginie, 
691 

Racine  douce,  593 
Radiated  false  jalap  (note),  679 
Radical  vinegar.  17 
Radice  di  belladonna,  226 
Radices  colubrina?,  S03 
Radis  de  cheval,  194 
Radium.  1627 
Radix  acori,  256 
Radix  altbsese,  118 
Radix  bardana?,  689 
Radix  benedicts?  sylvestris,  1502 
Radix  bismalva?,  118 
Radix  cainete,  1426 
Radix  ca manse,  1426 
Radix  calami  aromatic!,  256 
Radix  caryophyliata?  aquatics?, 
1502 

Radix  Christophoriana,  1368 

Radix  columbo,  264 

Radix  Colombo  americana?,  1  i95 

Radix  colubrina,  1115 

Radix  consolida?  majoris,  1665 

Radix  filicis  maris.  210 

Radix  fraserae,  1495 

Radix  gentiana?,  580 

Radix  gentians?  lutes?,  580 

Radix  gentians?  majoris.  580 

Radix  gentians  rubra?,  580 

Radix  glycyrrhiza?  Hispanica?,  593 

Radix  graminis,  1296 

Radix  hibise!,  118 

Radix  ipecacuanhas,  669 

Radix  iponicearum.  675 

Radix  ireos,  1596  , 

Radix  hidls  Florentine,  1596 

Radix  jalaps?,  675 

Radix  levlstici,  1549 

Radix  liquiritia?.  593 

Radix  olsnitii,  1610 

Radix  pimpinella?,  1614 

Radix  polygals?  Virginians?.  1107 

Radix  pyrethri  Roniani,  1028 

Radix,  ratanha?,  £.84 

Itadix  sarsaparilla?.  1093 

Radix  senega?,  1107 

Radix  symphiti,  1665 

Radix  taraxaci  cum  herba.  1240 

Radix  valerians?,  1322 

Radix  valerians?  minoris,  1322 

Radix  valerians?  montana?,  1322 

Radix  valerians?  sylvestris,  1322 

Radix  viperina.  1115 

Radix  mloaria?,  1701 

Radix  zedoaria?  longas,  1701 

Radix  zedoaria?  rotunda?,  1701 

Raffinlrtes  silber,  193 

Raffinose,  1072  * 

Razeed,  1379 

Ragwort,  1646 

Rai*ort  sauvage.  194 

Rain  water,  162 

Ralnweide,  1549 

Raisin  d'ours,  1319. 

Raisins,  1628 


Raiz  de  belladona,  226 
Raiz  de  china  de  Mexico  (note), 
1093 

Raiz  de  Colombo,  264 

Raiz  de  genciana,  580 

Raiz  de  ipecacuana,  669 

Raiz  de  jalapa,  675 

Raiz  de  malvavisco,  118 

Raiz  de  pelitre,  1028 

Raiz  de  poligala  de  Virginia,  1107 

Raiz  de  ratania,  684 

Raiz  de  regaliz,  593 

Raiz  de  rubano  rusticano.  194 

Raiz  de  zarzaparrilla,  1093 

Raiz  pretta,  1426 

Rame,  414 

Ramsted,  1649 

Randia,  1628 

Randia  dumetorum,  1628 
Ranunculine,  1629 
Ranunculus,  1628 
Ranunculus  acris,  1629 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  1629 
Ranunculus  bulbosus,  1629 
Ranunculus  flammula,  1629 
Ranunculus  sceleratus,  1629 
Rape  oil  group,  806 
Raphia  pedunculata,  1637 
Rasamala  resin  (note),  1197 
Raspberry,  1068.  1634 
Raspberry  essence,  1497 
Raspberry,  syrup  of,  1634 
Rasura  santalum,  1083 
Ratanhaextrakt,  480 
Ratanhia.  684 
Ratanhia  pastillen,  1301 
Ratanhia  red,  686 
Ratanhiasirup,  1229 
Ratanhia-tannic  acid,  686 
Ratanhiatinktur,  1274 
Ratanhia-  und  cocain-pastillen, 
1301 

Ratanhiawurzel,  684 
Ratanhiawurzelaufguss,  655 
Ratanhiawurzelfluidextrakt,  547 
Ratanhine,  686 
Ratania,  684 

Rate  of  flow  in  percolation,  463 
Ratti,  1365 

Rattlesnake  root,  1106,  1576 
Rattlesnake  weed,  1516 
Rattlesnake's  master,  1372,  1479, 

1549 
Rattletop,  336 
Ranwolfia  serpentina,  1595 
Raw  meat,  1562 
Raw  water,  163 
Reagents,  tests,  etc.,  1705 
Realgar,  1629 
Rectal  suppositories.  1212 
Rectiflcirter  weingeist,  103 
Rectified  oil  of  amber,  1378 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  881 
Rectified  spirit,  103,  1179 
Red  bark,  338 
Red  bole.  1418 
Red  buckeye,  1370 
Red  bud,  1440 
Red  cedar,  1509,  1537 
Red  cedar,  oil  of,  1537 
Red  chalk.  1629 
Red  charcoal,  295 
Red  chickweed,  1384 
Red  chromate  of  potash,  998 
Red  cLromate  of  potassa,  998 
Red  cinchona,  338 
Red  cinchona  bark,  338 
Red  cohosh,  1368 
Red  copaiba  (note),  400 
Red  elder,  1333 
Red  elm,  1303 
Red  fire,  1187 
Red  gum,  453,  683 
Redhead,  1401 
Red  Indian  paint,  1082 
Red  ink,  1529 


Red  ink,  indelible,  1527 
Red  iodide  of  mercury,  628 
Red  iodide  of  mercury  ointment, 

1312 
Red  kousso,  418 
Red  lead,  976,  1547 
Red  litharge,  975 
Red  mercuric  iodide,  628 
Red  mercuric  oxide,  631 
Red  mercuric  oxide,  ointment  of, 

1314 
Red  oak,  1034 
Red  ochre,  1528,  1584,  1629 
Red  oil,  1521 
Red  oil  of  thyme,  884 
Red  orpiment,  1629 
Red  oxide  of  iron  (note),  506 
Red  oxide  of  lead,  976,  1547 
Red  oxide  of  mercury,  631 
Red  oxide  of  zinc,  1360 
Red  pepper,  288 
Red  Peruvian  bark,  338 
Red  phosphorus,  934 
Red  poppy  petals,  1065 
Red  poppy,  syrup  of,  1232 
Red  potassium  prussiate,  1619 
Red  precipitate,  630 
Red  precipitate  ointment,  1314 
Red  puccoon,  1082 
Red  resin,  1063 
Red-root,  1438 
Red  rose,  1067 
Red-rose  petals,  1067 
Red  sandal  wood,  1083 
Red  sanders  wood,  1083 
Red  santal  wood,  1083 
Red  sarsaparilla,  1094 
Red  saunders,  873,  1083 
Red  sealing  wax,  1544 
Red-seeded  dandelion,  1240 
Red  sulphide  of  mercury.  1566 
Red  sulphur  springs,  166 
Red  tartar,  985 
Red  whortleberry  (note),  1321 
Red  wine,  1339 
Red  wine  vinegar,  1693 
Red  wines,  1340 
Red  yeast,  1700 
Reddle,  1629 
Redoul,  1460 
Reduced  iron,  518 
Reduced  iron,  assay  of,  520 
Reduced  iron  lozenge,  1300 
Reduzirtes  eisen,  518 
Refined  camphor,  276 
Refined  cotton  seed  oil,  848 
Refined  isinglass,  1522 
Refined  licorice,  477 
Refined  oxgall,  491 
Refined  saltpetre,  1012 
Refined  sugar,  1070 
Regaliz,  593  , 
Regaliza  en  ballos,  476 
Regianic  acid,  1629 
Regianin,  1629 
Reglisse,  593 

Regulus  of  antimony,  152 
Reinsch's  arsenic  test,  203 
Reine  Claude  prune,  1019 
Reiner  aether,  97 
Reiner  essig,  13 
Reiner  salmiak,  131 
Reines  chloroform,  327 
Reines  hirschhornsalz,  129 
Reines  lakriz,  478 
Rejagnou,  1439 

Relations  between  thermometers, 
1752 

Relative  value  of  apothecaries'  and 

Imperial  measure,  1744 
Relative  value  of  apothecaries'  and 

metric  fluid  measures,  1746 
Relative  value  of  apothecaries'  and 

metric  weight,  1747 
Relative  value  of  avoirdupois  and 

metric  weights,  1747 
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Relative  value  of  avoirdupois 

weights  and  Imperial  measures 

in  the  metric  system,  1746 
Relative  value  of  metric  and 

apothecaries'  weights,  1747 
Relative  value  of  metric  and 

avoirdupois  weights,  1747 
Relative  value  of  metric  fluid  and 

apothecaries'  measures,  1746 
Relative  value  of  United  States 

and  metric  measures  of  length, 

1746 

Relative  value  of  weights  and 
measures  in  water  at  25°  C, 
1744 

Remijia  pedunculata  (note I,  349 
Remi.iia  purdieana  (note).  349 
Remijia  vellozii,  1691  , 
Renealmia  cardamomum,  299 
Rennet,  1629 
Rennet,  liquid,  1802 
Rennet-wine,  1629 
Renoncule.  1628 
Repercolation,  463,  523 
Resaldol.  1629 
Resalgin.  1629 
Reseda,  1629 
Reseda  luteola,  1629 
Resene  (note),  1247 
Resin,  1050 
Resin  cerate,  315 
Resin  of  copaiba  (note),  399 
Resin  of  jalap,  1051 
Resin  of  leptandra  (note),  691 
Resin  of  may-apple.  1052 
Resin  of  podophyllum,  1052 
Resin  of  scammony,  1054 
Resin  of  turpeth,  1685 
Resin  ointment,  315 
Resin  plaster  (note),  436 
Resina,  1050,  1246 
Resina  alba,  1050.  1240 
Resina  benzoe,  231 
Resina  copaibae  (note>,  399 
Resina  d'angelim  pedra.  686 
Resina  de  guajaco,  603 
Resina  de  guayaco,  603 
Resina  de  jalapa,  1051 
Resina  di  gialappa,  1051 
Re.sina  di  scammonea,  1054 
Resina  elastica.  428 
Resina  empyreumatica  liquida, 
967 

Resina  flava,  1050.  1246 
Resina  guajaci,  603 
Resina  jalapa?,  1051 
Resina  kino,  681 
Resina  lacca,  1543 
Resina  mastiehe.  770 
Resina  nigra,  1246 
Resina  phosphorata  (note),  936 
Resina  podophylli,  1052 
Resina  scammonii,  1054 
Resina  thapsiae,  1674 
Resinog,  1055 
Rosine  blanche.  1050 
Rfsine  de  cachibou.  1431 
Rfsine  de  chibou,  1431 
Rfslne  de  gayac,  603 
Rfsine  de  Gomari,  1431 
Rfsine  de  jalap,  1051  * 
Refine  de  podophyllum  peltatum, 
1052* 

R£sine  de  seammonee,  1054 
R£sine  jaune,  1050 
Resino-amer,  115 
Resinotannol  cinnamate,  232 
Resinotannols.  127 
Resinous  bitter,  115 
Resins,  1055 

Resins,  etc.,  acid  number  for,  171- 
Resol,  1630 
Resopyrine,  1630 
Resorbln,  1630 
Resorcin,  1056 

Resorcin  ointment,  compound,  1820 


Resorcin  paste,  Lassar's  mild, 
1806 

Resorcin  phthalein,  1478 
Resorcin-wismut,  1417 
Resorcina,  1056 
Resorcine,  1056 
Resorcinol,  572,  1056 
Resorcinol  monoacetate,  1501 
Resorcinum,  1056 
Retama  spho?rocarpa,  1630 
Retamine,  1630 
Retene.  967 
Retinol,  1630 
Rhabarbarum,  1059 
Rhabarber,  1059 
Khabarberaufguss,  656 
Rhabarberextrakt,  487 
Rhabarbersaft,  1231 
Rhabarbersirup,  1231 
Rhabarbertinktur,  1285 
Rhabarber  und  aloe  pillen,  960 
Rhamnegin  (note),  570 
Rhamnetin  (note),  570 
Rhamni  frangulae  cortex,  569 
Rhamni  succus  (note),  570 
Rhamnin  (note),  570 
Rhamnodulcite,  570 
Rhamnose,  1072 
Rhamnoxanthin,  570 
Rhamnus  alnifolia,  1057 
Rhamnus  californica,  570  (note), 
1057 

Rhanmus  cathartica,  syrup  of,  1816 
Rhamnus  catbarticus,  509 
Rhamnus  crocea,  1057 
Rhamnus  frangula,  569,  1058 
Rhamnus  humboldtiana  (note), 
570 

Rhamnus  humboldtianus,  1431 
Rhamnus  infectoria  (note),  570 
Rhamnus  purshiana,  569,  1057 
Rhamnus  purshiana,  elixir  of,  1790 
Rhamnus  wightii,  570  (note),  1058 
(note) 

Rhaphidophora  vitiensis,  1681 
Rhapontic  rhubarb,  1062 
Rhapontic  root  (note),  1062 
Rhatany,  684 
Rhatany  lozenge,  1301 
Rhatany  root.  684 
Rhatany,  syrup  of,  1229 
Rhatany,  tincture  of,  1274 
Rhei  radix.  1059 
Rhein.  1064 
Rheo-tannic  acid,  1063 
Rheum,  1059 
Rheum  acid,  1064 
Rheum  australe,  1059,  1062 

(note) 
Rheum  capsicum,  1060 
Rheum  compactum,  1059 
Rheum  erassinervium,  1060 
Rbeum  emodi,  1059 
Rheum  hybridum,  1060 
Rheum  indicum,  1061 
Rheum  leucorrhizum,  1060 
Rheum  moorcraftianum,  1060 
Rheum  officinale,  1059 
Rheum  palmatum,  1059 
Rheum  red,  1064 
Rheum  rhabarbarum,  1059 
Rheum  rhaponticum,  1059 
Rheum  sinense,  1001 
Rheum  speciforme,  1060 
Rheum  undulatum,  1059 
Rheum  webbianum,  1060 
Rheumatism-root,  1473 
Rheumatism  weed,  319 
Rheumic  acid,  1063 
Rheumpole,  1062 
Rheumtannie  acid,  1064 
Rhigolene,  1630 
Rhizoconin  (note),  395 
Rhizoconolein  (note),  365 
Rhizoma  calami,  256 
Rhizoma  cypripedil,  419 


Rhizoma  de  heleeho  macho,  210 
Rhizoma  de  jenglbre,  1362 
Rhizoma  di  arnica,  195 
Rhizoma  filicis,  210 
Rhizoma  galangae,  1500 
Rhizoma  graminis,  1296 
Rhizoma  hydrastis,  642 
Rhizoma  imperatoriae,  1526 
Rhizoma  iridis,  1596. 
Rhizoma  tormentillae,  1682 
Rhizoma  veratri,  1330 
Rhizoma  zingiberis,  1362 
Rhizoma  zedoariae,  1701 
Rhizome  de  podophyllum,  978 
Rhodankalium,  1621 
Rhodeoretin,  677 
Rhodeoretinic  acid,  677 
Rhododendrin,  1630 
Rhododendrol,  1630 
Rhododendron,  1630 
Rhododendron  chrysanthemum, 
1630 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum  (note), 
1321 

Rhododendron  maximum,  1385, 
1630 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  1385 
Rhodonate,  1627 
Rhodonite,  760 
Rhceadic  acid,  1066 
Rhoeadine,  900,  1066 
Rhceados  petala,  1065 
Rhoeagenine,  900,  1066 
Rhubarb,  1059 

Rhubarb  and  gentian,  tincture  of, 
1819 

Rhubarb  and  magnesia,  anisated 

powder  of,  1810 
Rhubarb  and  magnesia,  elixir  of, 

1790 

Rhubarb  and  magnesium  acetate, 

elixir  of.  1790 
Rhubarb  and  potassa,  compound 

syrup  of,  1816 
Rhubarb  and  soda  mixture.  784 
Rhubarb,  aromatic  syrup  of,  1232 
Rhubarb,  aromatic  tincture  of, 

1285 

Rhubarb,  compound  pills  of,  960 
Rhubarb,  compound  powder  of, 
1027 

Rhubarb,  compound  tincture  of, 
1285 

Rhubarb,  concentrated  solution  of, 
734 

Rhubarb,  elixir  of,  1790 
Rhubarb,  extract  of,  487 
Rhubarb,  fluidextract  of,  556 
Rhubarb,  infusion  of,  656 
Rhubarb,  mixture  of,  compound, 
1805 

Rhubarb,  pills  of,  960 
Rhubarb  root,  1059 
Rhubarb,  sweet  tincture  of  (note), 
1285 

Rhubarb,  syrup  of, 
Rhubarb,  tincture  of,  1285 
Rhubarb,  torrefied,  1065 
Rhubarb,  vinous  tincture  of,  1819 
Rhubarbe,  1059 
Rhubarbe  de  Chine,  1059 
Rhus,  1630 

Rhus  aromatica,  1631 

Rhus  cotinus,  1499 

Rhus  diversiloba,  1630 

Rhus  glabra,  1066 

Rhus  glabra,  fluidextiact  of,  557 

Rhus  glabrum,  1066 

Rhus  lobata,  1630 

Rhus  metopium,  1632 

Rhus  michauxii,  1630 

Rhus  pumila,  1630 

Rhus  radicans.  1631 

Rhus  succedaneum  (note),  310 

Rhus  sylvestris  (note).  310 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  1631 
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Rhus  venenata,  1630,  1631 
Rhus  vtmieifera.  310  (note), 
1630 

Rhus  vernix,  1630 
^Ribgrass,  165  6 
'Ribichlorle  acid,  1500 
Ribose,  1370 
Rib- wort,  1616 
Rice.  142 
Rice  starch.  142 

Riehardsonia  brazillensis  (note), 
671 ' 

Ricbardsonia  emetica  (note),  671 
KicharUsonia  scabra  (note),  671 
Rlchweed,  1454 
Rlcin,  1407,  1631 
Rieinelaidic  acid,  S60 
Ricinelaidin,  S69 
Kicmlne,  1631 
Ricinoides  elieagnifolia^  304 
Ricinoleic  acid,  S69,  1371,  1407 
Ricinolein,  839 
Ricinoleo-sulphuric  acid,  869 
Ricinus  afrioanus  (note),  866 
Ricinus  communis,  866,  1631 
Ricinusol.  866 
Ricinusolmixtur,  784 
Rieble,  1500 
Riga  balsam,  1406 
Rimu  resin,  1632 
Rindsgalle,  489 
Ringelblutne,  263 
Ringelblumeutinkt'ir.  1257 
Rinoe  badak  (note).  410 
Rinoe  katoentjar  (note),  410 
Rinoe  tjaroelock '  (note;,  410 
Rio  ipecac,  669 


Rizoina  de  arnica,  195 
Rizoma  de  grama,  1296 
Rizoma  de  hidrastls  del  Canada, 
642 

Rizoma  de  podofllo,  978 
Ri:;oma  de  Valeriana,  3  322 
Roasted  coffee,  fluidextract  of,  1794 
Robbia.  1633 
Robin,  1632 
Robinalbin,  1632 

Robinia  nicon,  1632 
Robin  is  pseudaeacia,  1632 
Robinier,  16?2 
Robin's  rye,  1018 
Roborin,  1632 
Roccella  monlagnei.  1552 
Roccella  tincicria,  1552 
Roche  alum,  121 
Roehnlje  salt,  999 
Rock-berry,  13  J9 
Rock  caady,  1074 
Rock  oil,  1607 
Rock-rosp,  1513 
Rock  salt.  11  12 
Rockire;,  J2(> 

flftbcSy  Mountain  grape,  236 
Rocky  Mountain  sage,  1641 
Rod  wax,  924 
Rogenmuttrr.  447 
Rohe  pottasche.  991 
Rohrenkassie,  305 
Rohrzucker.  1070 
Rohur-bark.  1665 
Roja  inglesa,  1094 
.Roll  sulphur.,  1204 
Roman  alum.  121 
Roman  chamomile,  146 
Roman  ochre.  1584 
Roman  vitriol,  413 
Romau-ln,  1633 
Romarin  dc.s  marats,  JGG1 
Romarln  stuvagt.  1548 
Rbm.scb-kairjillenGxtraVf:,  409 
RSmisch  kf. ,  jillenoel.  83-1 
Rfiiirtschniinzoel,  8 
R6mi?ch-uiir.:-:\vasser.  \&2 


Romisc!      >ertramwurzel,  1028 
Romische  kamille,  146 
Romische  minze,  777 
Romischer  kiimmel,  1468 
Root,  aconite,  88 
Roripa  amphiblum,  1577 
Roripa  ara:oracia,  194 
Roripa  naeturtium,  1577 

?  palustris,  1577 
Rosa,  1632 
Bosa  canina,  1632 
Rosa  cent)  folia,  870,  1067,  1632 
Eo*a  danaascena,  870,  1632 
Rosa,  gallica,  1067,  1632 
Rosa  moschata,  870 

roja,  1067 
Rosa  rossa,  1067 
Rosa  rubra,  1067 
Rosa,  seraptrvirens,  870 
Rosas  caninse  fructus,  1632 
Rossa  gallleae  petala,  1067 
Rosage,  1630 
uosagima,  .1578 
Rosaniline.  1388 
Rosaniline  acetate,  1497 
Rosaniline  hydrochloride,  1497 
Rose  apple,  1483,  1535 
Rose  basis  for  troches,  1298 
Rosebay,  1630 
Rose,  confection  of,  389 
Rose  de  pvovins,  1067 
Rosee  du  soleil,  1475 
Rose  elder,  1333 
Rose,  fluidextract  of,  557 
Rose  geranium,  1497,  1606 
Rose,  infusion  of,  compound,  1797 
Rosemary,  1633 
Rosemary,  oil  of,  872 
Rosemary,  spirit  of,  1179 
Rosen-conserve,  389 
RosenDonig,  776 
Rosenlorbecr,  1577 
Rosenol,  870 
Rosensirup,  1233 
Rosenwasser,  182 
Rose,  oil  of,  870 
Rose,  red,  1067 
Rose  rouge,  1067 
Rose-scented  jalap  (note),  678 
Rose,  Syrup  of,  1233 
Rose  water,  182 
Rose  water  ointment,  1305 
Rose  water,  triple,  183 
Roses,  acid  infusion  of,  656 
Roses  rouges,  1067 
Rosin,  1050,  1246 
Rosin  cerate,  315 
Rosin  essence  (note),  1050 
Rosin  -soap.  1090 
Ro  .*n  weed,  1647 
Rosmarin,  1633 
Uof-maiinol,  872 
Rosmarinspiritus,  1179 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  872,  1633 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris,  1548 
Rosocyaain,  1469 
Rnsolnccir.  1065 

tic  acid,  1460 
Rossean's  laudanum  (note),  1339 
Rosshuf.  1685 
Rossolis,  1475 
Rothe  cedar,  1537 
Rothe  chinarinde,  338 

quecksilbersalbe,  1314 
Rothemiere,  1384 
Rotber  enzlan,  580 
Rofher  prr-=ripitat,  631 
Rother  weiderich,  1555 

'  i  .  ecksilber,  628 
ii  les  quecksilberoxyd,  631 
Rothes  santeiholz,  1083 
Rothes  schwefelquecksilber,  1566 

note),  1535 
Rothwein,  1339 
Rotten  stone,  1633 
Rottlera,  1538 


Rottlera  tinctoria,  1538 

Rottlerin,  1538 

Rotulae,  1296 

Roucou,  1390 

Rouge,  polishing,  70 

Rough  wine,  1340 

Round  buchu,  250 

Round  cardamom  (note),  298 

Round  zedoary,  1701 

Rourea,  1633 

Rourea  oblongifolia,  1633 
Royal  quinquina  calisaya,  338 
Royal  salep,  1639 
Rubaronic  acid,  1624 
Rubber,  428 
Ruberin,  1371 
Ruberythric  acid,  1633 
Rubeserine,  939 
Rubia,  1633 

Rubia  de  tintoreros,  1633 
Rubia  tinctorum,  1633 
Rubianic  acid,  1633 
Rubidine,  1680 
Rubidium,  120,  1426,  1634 
Rubidium  ammonium  bromide, 
1634 

Rubidium  and  ammonium  bromide, 
1426 

Rubidium  bromide,  1634 
Rubidium  iodide,  1634 
Rubijervine,  1332 
Rubus,  1068,  1634 
Rubus  canadensis,  1068 
Rubus  chamsemorus,  1634 
Rubus  cuneifolius,  1068 
Rubus,  fluidextract  of,  558 
Rubus  idseus,  1634 
Rubus  neglectus,  1634 
Rubus  nigrobaccus,  1068 
Rubus  occidentalis,  1634 
Rubus  strigosus,  1634 
Rubus,  syrup  of,  1233 
Rubus  trivialis,  1068 
Rubus  villosus,  1068 
Ruby  wood,  1083 
Ruda,  1635 

Rudbeckia  pallida,  1476 
Rudbeckia  purpurea,  1476 
Rue,  Algerian  oil  of,  1636 
Rue  de  chevre,  1500 
Rue  odorante,  1635 
Rufus's  jpills,  954 
Rufussche  pillen,  954 
Ruhrrinde,  1649 
Ruhrwurzel,  669 
Ruibarbo,  1059 
Ruizia  fragrans,  1418 
Rules  for  diluting  alcohol  (note), 
108 

Rum,  104,  1076 
Rum  cherry,  1019 
Rumex,  1634 

Rumex  acetosa,  1598,  1634 
Rumex  acetosella,  1634 
Rumex  acutus,  1634 
Rumex  alpinus,  16.34 
Rumex  aquaticus,  1634 
Rumex  britannicus,  1634 
Rumex  crispus,  1634 
Rumex,  fluidextract  of,  1635 
Rumex  hydrolopathum,  1634 
Rumex  nepalensis,  1635 
Rumex  obtusifolius,  1634 
Rumex  patientia,  1634 
Rumex  sanguineus,  1634 
Rumex  scutatus,  1634 
Rumicin,  1635 
Ruprechtskraut,  1502 
Rusot,  1412 
Russian  daisy,  1530 
Russian  lactucarium,  688 
Russian  licorice,  593 
Russian  musk,  793 
Russian  potash,  991 
Russian  white  pitch,  1244,  1245 
Rust,  516 
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Riisterrinde,  1303 
Ruswut,  1412 
Ruta,  1535 

Ruta  griveolens,  1035  (note), 

1635 
Ruta,  oi;  of,  1635 
Rutic  add,  1417,  1430 
Rutin,  1417 
Rutinic  acid,  1635 
Rutulin.  1079 
Rye,  1636 
Rye  flour,  1636 
Rye  smi:t,  447 

S 

Sabadilla,  1636 
Sabadillic  acid,  1320 
Sabadiiline,  1328,  1636 
Sabadine,  1637 
Sabadinine,  1637 
Sabal,  1069 

Sabal,  fluidextract  of  (note),  1069 
Sabatie,  1637 
Sabatrine,  1328 
Sabbatia,  1637 
Sabbatia  angularis,  1637 
Sabbatia  eampe6tris.  1637 
Sabbatia  elliottii,  1637 
Sabina,  1069 
Sabina?  cacumina,  1069 
Sabine.  1069 
Sabinol.  873 
Sablier.  1518 
Sacarina,  235 
Saceharate  de  fer,  1488 
Saccharate  of  lead,  1547 
Saccharated  citric  acid,  1781 
Saccharated  carbonate  of  iron,  492 
Saccharated  ferric  oxide  (notPi, 
493 

Saccharated  ferrous  carbonate,  492 
Saccharated  ferrous  iodide  (notei, 
1225 

Saccharated  iron  carbonate,  492 
Saccharated  iron,  syrup  of,  solu- 
ble, 1815 
Saccharated  pepsin,  920,  922 
(note) 

Saccharated  sodium  bicarbonate, 
1812 

Saccharated  solution  of  lime,  1221 

Saccharated  tartaric  acid,  1782 

Saccharic  acid,  1075 

Saccharin,  234 

Saccharin,  solution  of,  1802 

Saccharine  ferrous  iodide.  1225 

Saccharine  iron  and  manganous 

carbonate.  1560 
Saccharol,  235 
Saccharoi£s  mous,  391 
Saccharomyces  cerevisia?,  1540, 

1700 

Saccharomyces  hausenli,  1598 
Saccharomyces  ruber,  1700 
Saccharose,  1036 
Saccharum,  1070 
Saccharum  ferrugineum  (note), 
493 

Saccharum  lactls,  1076 
Saccharum  officinarum,  '1070 
Saccharum  purificatum,  1070 
Saccharum  saturni,  969 
Saccharnre  de  carbonate  ferreux. 
492 

Saccharure  d'oxyde  de  fer  soluble, 

1488 
Sack,  1341 
Sacred  bark,  1057 
Sacred  tree,  1422 
Sadebaumol,  873 
Sadebaumspitzen,  1069 
Sadra-beida  (note),  3 
Safflowef,  410,  1432 
Saffron,  J07 
Saffron  'bitter,  408 


Saffron  of  antimony,  1391 

Saffron  substitute,  1473 

Saffron,  tincture  of,  1264 

Saflor,  1432 

Safran,  407 

Safran  batard,  1432 

Safran  de  Venus,  1459 

Safranhaltige  opiumtinktur,  1338 

Safranin,  1388 

Safranine,  1498 

Safrantinktur,  1264 

Safrene,  875 

Safrifa,  1661 

Safrol,  275  (note),  815  875,  1078, 

1525 
Safrolum,  1078 
Sagapenum,  1056,  1637 
Sagaresitannol,  1637 
Sage,  1080 
Sago,  1637 
Sago  meal,  1638 
Sago  palm,  1638 
Sagou,  1637 
Sagu,  1637 

Saguerus  rumphii,  1637 
Sagus  isevis,  1637 
Sagus  ruffia,  1637 
Sagus  rumphii,  1637 
Sahan,  962 
Sahuca  bean,  1654 
Saigon  cassia,  366 
Saigon  cinnamon,  364,  367 
Salgonzimmt,  364 
Saindoux,  93 

Saint  Bennett's  herb,  392 
Saint  Cathariue  prune.  1019 
Saint  Germain  tea,  1812 
Saint  John  Long's  liniment,  699 

(note),  1798 
Saint  John's  wort,  1520 
Sakes,  770 
Sal  absinthii,  1366 
Sal  admlrabile  de  Glaubero,  1156 
Sal  alembroth,  619 
Sal  amarum,  756 
Sal  ammoniac,  131 
Sal  ammoniacum,  131 
Sal  ammonium  secretum  Glauber!, 

1381 

Sal  amoniaco,  131 

Sal  anglicum,  756 

Sal  Carolinum  factitium,  1811 

Sal  commune,  1142 

Sal  comun,  1142 

Sal  eulinare,  1142 

Sal  de  duobus,  1016 

Sal  digestivum  sylvii,  1619 

Sal  diureticum.  982 

Sal  enixum,  1619 

Sal  Epsomense,  756 

Sal  essentiale  tartari,  82 

Sal  gemma?,  1142 

Sal  Kissingense  factitium,  1811 

Sal  mirabile  Glauberi,  1156 

Sal  mirabile  perlatum,  1151 

Sal  nitri,  1010 

Sal  petrse,  1010 

Sal  poly-hrestum,  1016 

Sal  polychrestum  Glaseri,  1016 

Sal  polychrestrum  Seignetti,  1000 

Sal  prunelle  (note),  1012 

Sal  sedlicense,  756 

Sal  soda,  1136 

Sal  sodae,  1136 

Sal  succini  volatile,  1663 

Sal  tartari,  989 

Sal  Vichyanum  factitium.  1811 

Sal  volatil  d'Angleterre,  129 

Sal  volatile,  129 

Sal  volatile  siccum,  129 

Salabreda  (note),  3 

Salacetoi,  1638 

Salactol,  1638 

Salaigugul,  1594 

Salamandaridine,  1638 

Salamander  alkaloids,  1638 


Salamander  maculosa,  1638 
Salander,  1243 
Salantol,  1638 
Salazolon,  1639 
Salbel,  1080 
Salbeiblatter,  1080 
Salben,  1304 
Sale  ammoniaco,  131 
Salep,  1639 

Salep  des  Indes  occidentales,  1560 

Salep,  mucilage  of,  1806 

Saleratus,  1130 

Salhypnone,  1639 

Salicaire.  1555 

Saliciiato  de  bismuto,  244 

Salicllato  de  fenol,  931 

Saliciiato  de  litina,  746 

Saliciiato  de  sodio,  1154 

Saliciiato  quinico,  1043 

Saliciiato  sodico,  1154 

Salicin,  1078,  1618,  1640 

Sallcina,  1078 

Salicine,  1078 

Salicinum,  1078 

Salicoylsaure,  64 

Salicyl-acetol,  1638 

Salicyl  alcohol,  1472 

Salicyl  aldehyde.  64,  813,  1079 

Salicyl-alpha-methyl-phenyl- 

hydrazone,  1371 
Salicylamide,  1639 
Salicylaailide,  1639 
Salicylate  basique  de  bismuth,  244 
Salicylate  d'ammoniaque,  136 
Salicylate  d'eserin>.  939 
Salicylate  de  Uth'ine.  746 
Salicylate  fle  methyle,  778 
Salicylate  de  phenol,  931 
Salicylate  de  pb£nyle,  931 
Salicylate  de  quinine,  1043 
Salicylate  de  quinine  basiques, 

1043 

Salicylate  de  soude,  1154 
Salicylate  de  strontium,  1186 
Salicylate,  methyl,  814 
Salicylate  of  ammonia,  136 
Salicylate  of  beta-naphthol,  1413 
Salicylate  of  quinine.  1043 
Salicylate  oi  soda,  1154 
Salicylate  of]  sodium  and  theo- 
bromine, 883 
Salicylate  of  strontium,  1185 
Salicylated  collodion,  compound, 
1782 

Salicylated  cotton  (note),  598 
Salicylated  powder  of  talcum,  1811 
Salicyl  bromanilide,  1639 
Salicylic  acid,  64,  847 
Salicylic  acid,  Canada  balsam  ek . ; 

collodion  varnish,  1650 
Salicylic  acid,  elixir  of!  1783 
Salicylic-acid  methyl -oxymethvl- 

ester,  1568 
Salicylic  acid  ointment,  1305 
Salicylic  acid  salve  mull.  1820 
Salicylic  acid  wadding,  Thiersch's, 

66 

Salicylic  aldebyde,  1435 
Salicylic  amylester,  1382 
Salicylic  cotton   (note),  598 
Salicylic  esters  of  ehlorphenols, 
1448 

Salicylic  ether  of  ,alpha-naphthol. 

1376,  1413 
Salicylic-naphthyl  ether,  141" 
Salicyliden-paraphenefidine,  "1557 
Salicylons  acid,  64,  1079  - 
Sallcyl-p-phenetidii  1639 
Salicylsaure,  64 
Salicylsaurephenylester,  931 
Salicylsaures  ammonium.  136 
Salicylsaures  cliinin,  1043 
Salicylsaures  strontium.  1186 
Salicylsaures  wismutoxyd,  244 
Salicylsulphoillc  acid,  1653,  1663 
Salicyl-tropeino,  213 
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Salifebrin.  1639 

Saliformin.  Iti39 

.Saligallol.  1501,  163!) 

Saligenin.  107S).  1639 

Ssliraphchoil,  I*13 

Saline  mineral  water,  166 

Saliphea,  1639 

Sallphepin,  1639 

Salipyrin,  1039 

Sallretin,  1079 

Salitannol,  1639 

Salitaymoi,  1639 

Salivaire,  1028 

Sal*x,  1078,  1640 

Salix  alba,  1640 

Salix  discolor,  1640 

Salix  fragilis,  763  (note),  1079, 

,  1640 

Salix  helix,  1079 
Salix  lucida,  1610 
*alix  nigra,  1640 
Salix  peutandra,  1079,  1640 
Salix  purpurea,  1079,  1640 
Salix  russe) liana,  1640 
Salmiak  chlorammouii.rn,  131 
Salmi:.kseist,  169 
Salochinin,  1640 
Salocoll,  1610 
Salocreo!,  1640 
Salol,  931 

Salol-camphor,  1640 
Saloio,  931 

Saiolorthophosphorous  acid,  1552 
Salol  sulphoricinate,  1665/ 
Salomon's  siege!,  1456 
Salophen.  3  640 
Saloquinine,  1640 
Salpeterhai  tiger  hb!lenst"$n,  192 
SafpetarbgltigRs  eilbernittat.  192 
RalpetersJilz'saure,  55  , 
Salpetersaure,  49 
Salpetersaure  eisenoxyd-l-isung, 
716 

Salpeteisaures  bleioxyd  973 
Salpetersaures  kali,  101'C 
Salpetersaures  koffein,  1426 
Salpetersaures  silberosvd,  1.8S 
Ralnetorsaures  stryrbrin.  1195 
Salpetre,  1010 

Kalpetrigsaures  natronj  1149 
SalsaT&lriglia,  1093 
Salseparellle,  1093 
Salsepariii  1096 
Salsify.  16.^2 

Salsoli  fceticla   (notej,  764 
Salt,  1142 
Salt  of  opfcm.  894  I 
Salt  o£  Rl  erius,  993 
:  \  of  son-el.  1599 
Salt  of  taitar,  989  j 
SaJt  of  wisdom,  619 
Salt  of  wormwood,  1366 
Saltpetre,  1010 
Saltpetre,  /crude,  1012 
Salt  solution,  normal,  1144 
Salt  solution,  physiological,  1148 
Salt  sulphur  spring,  luc 
Salts,  Preston  (note),  130 
Salubrol,  1641  / 
Salufer,  1652        /  j 
Salumin.  1641 
Salve  mulls,  1820l 
Salvia.  1080,  164] 
Salvia   rblopis.  1641 
•o'areia  <:hia,  164i 
Salviu  coiumbarii- 164| 
'\Tvif>.  £l".tinosa,  11641 
f-'alvla  bUpaniga/lS41 
Sa!vifl(  horminuta,  1641 
Salvia  binceolatii  1641 
Salvia  officinalis.  lOSO,  1643 
Salvia  p&tens,  1641 
Salvia  porystarhya.  \1C41 
Salvia  pratensifi,  16tjL 
Salvia  vert«;nata,  It'll 
Salv.a  veiticillata,  liiX 


Salvia  virldis,  1641 
Salviol,  1080 
Salvone,  814 
Salvosal-lithia,  1552 
Salvosal  potash,  1552 
Salzsaure,  24 

Salzsaure  morphinlosung,  727 
Salzsaure  strychnin  lo  sung,  739 
SalosF.ures  chinin,  1042 
Salzsaures  hydrastinni,  641 
'.salzsaures  kalk,  258 
Salzsaure-s  koffein,  1426 
Salzsaures  morphin,  790 
opizsaures  strychnin,  1195 
Samadera  bark,  1641 
Samagh  arabee,  1 
Sambuci  flores,  1080 
Sambuco,  1080 
Sambucus,  1080 
Sambucus  canadensis,  1080 
Sambucus  glauca,  1081 
Sambucus  nigra,  1080,  1689 
Sambucus  racemosa,  1081 
Sammtrose,  1067 
Samovey  isinglass,  1522 
Sampson-root,  1476 
Samson's  saake  root.  1622 
Sand  blackberry.  1068 
Saudalo  rojo,  1083 
Sandalwood  bark,  873 
Sandalwood,  oil  cf.  873 
Sandalwood  tree  (note),  764 
Sindaraca,  1641 
Sandarach,  1536,  1641 
Sandaracin.  1641 
Sandaracollc  acid,  1641 
Sandarak,  1641 
Sandaraque,  1641 
Sand-brier,  1655 
Sandbiichsenbaum,  1518 
Sand-bur,  1657 
Sandelholzol,  873 
Sandix.  1595 
Sang-dragon,  681,  1475 
Sangoline,  916 
Sangre  de  drago,  1475  - 
Sangree,  1115 
Sangue  de  drago,  683 
Sacgue  meclicinale,  611 
Sanguijiiela,  611 
Sanguinaire,  1082 
Sanguinaria,  1082 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  899,  1082 
Sanguinaria,  fluidextract  of,  558 
Sanguinaria,  syrup  of,  1816 
Sanguinaria,  tincture  of,  1286 
Sanguinaria,  vinegar  of  (note), 
1083 

Sanguinarine.  1082,  1-118,  1480 
Sanguinarinic  acid,  1082 
Sanguis  bovinus  exskcatus,  1418 
Sanguis  draconis,  1475 
Sanguisuga,  611 

Sanguisuga  interrupta  (note),  612 
Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  611 
Sanguisuga  officinalis,  611 
Sanguisuga  troctena    <note),  612 
Sanirle.  1641 
Sanicula,  1641 

Sanicula  marylandiea,  1641 

Sanlkel,  1641 

Sanitas,  879 

Sanoform,  1642 

Santal,  1084 

Santal,  oil  of.  873 

Santal  rouge,  1083 

Santalal,  874 

Santalin.  1084,  1429 

Santalol,  874 

Santalol,  a:«a?  of  in  oil  of  santal, 
874 

Santalum  acuminatum,  873 
Santalum  alb'itn,  873 
Santalum  ausiroraledoaicum,  873 
Santalum  cygriorum,  373 
Santaium  freycin';*-iannm,  873 


Santalum  lanceolatum,  S7-f 
Santalum  myrtifolium,  87:1 
Santalum  persicarum,  874 
Santalum  pyrularium.  873; 
Santalum  rubrum,  873,  1(13 
Santalum  yasl,'  873 
Santelbolz.  1083 
Santelol,  873 

Santiriopsis  balsamifera,  1  06 
Santolina,  1642 

Santolina  chamoacyparlssu^  1642 
Sanfcnic  acid,  1086 
Santonica,  1084 
Santonici  semen,  1084 
Santonico,  1084 
Santonin,  1085 

Santonin  and  sodium  albuminate 

(note),  1086 
Santoninic  acid.  1086 
Santonin  lozenge,  1302 
Santoninoxime,  10S7  'note)),  1642 
Santonlnpasfillen.  1302 
Santonin,  troches  of,  130.1 
Sanconlnum,  1085 
Santonone,  1087 
Sap-green  (note),  570 
Sapicdus,  1642 
Sapindus  detergens,  1642 
Sapindus  emarginatus.  1642 
Sapicdus  laurifolius,  1642 
Sapindus  mukorossi,  1642, 
Sapiudus  saponaria,  1642 
Sapindus  trifollatus,  1642 
Sapium,  1642 
Sapium  sebiferum,  1642 
Sapo,  1087 

Sapo  doinesticus.  1092 

Sapo  durus,  1087 

Sapo  kalinus,  1092 

Sapo  medicatus,  1087 

Sapo  mollis.  1092 

Sapo  sebacinus,  1092 

Sapo  virldis.  1092 

Sapo  vulgaris,  1091 

Sapogenin,  1036,  1108,  K54J 

Sapo'an,  1642 

Saponaceous  matter.  459 

Saponaire,  1642 

Saponaria,  1642 

Saponr  »-ia  officinalis.  1642 

Sap  mated  tincture  of  crenel,  181? 

Sapone  amigdalino.  1087 

Sapore  animale,  1092 

Sapone  di  potassa,  1092 

Sapone  duro,  108T 

Sapone  medicinale,  1087 

Saponetiil,  1642 

Saponification  value  of  fffts  and 

oils,  1712 
Saponin,  601,  1036,  1096,  1390. 

1438,  1525,  1642 
Saporubrin,  1036 
Sapota  muelleri,  1405 
Sapotoxin,  1036,  1643 
Sappan,  1643 

Sappan,  decoction  of,  1643 
Saprine,  1622 
Saprol,  1643 
Saratoga  water,  166 
Sarcocephalus  esculentue,  1474 
Sarcocolla,  1643 
Sarcocolle,  1643 
Sarcocollin,  1644 
Sarcolactic  acid,  46 
Sarothamnus  scoparius,  1103 
Sarracenia.  1644 
Sarracenia  fiava,  1644 
Sarracenia  variolarls,  1644 
Sarracenic  acid,  1644 
Sarrncenie.  1644 
Sarr»cenine,  1C44 
Sarriette,  1644 

Sarsa  of  the  Rio  Negro.  1095 
SarsM  radix,  1093 
Sarsaparyia.  1093 
SarsaparUla  beer  (note),  Q097 
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Serpentarii,  concentrated  solution 
of.  736 

Serpentarii,  fluidextract  of,  562 
Serpentarii,  oil  of.  1116 
Serpentarii,  tincture  of,  1287 
Serpentaris  rhizoma,  1115 
Serpentary,  1115 
Serpentary  rhizome,  1115 
Serronia  jjiborandi,  1535 
Serum  antidiphthericiim.  1117 
Serum  antidiphterique.  1117 
Serum  autipesteuse  (note),  1123 
Serum  antlstreptocoecique  (note), 
1123 

Serum,  jequiritol,  1366 
Sesame,  oil  of,  1591 
Sesamin,  1592 
Sesamuni.  1646 

Sesamum  ndicum,  1585,  1591, 
1646 

Sesamum  urientale,  1646 
Sesquiehlolide  of  iron,  494 
Sesqui-iodiie  of  mercury,  629 
Sesquioxidt  de  fer  hydrate 

humide.  505 
Sesquioxidt  of  iron,  506  (note), 

516 

Sesquiterpene  (note).  275 
Seta;  siliqite  hirsutae,  1572 
Sethia,  1643 

Sethia  acuminata,  1646 
Seven  barljs,  1519 
Sevenbaum  1069 
Sevenkrau{  1069 
Seville  orange  peel,  216 
Sevum,  1122 

Sevum  piaparatum,  1122 
Seychelles  vanilla,  1325 
Shaddock,  217 
Shashi-poison,  1398 
Shedwaterj  49 

Sheele's  hydrocyanic  acid.  42 
Sheep.  95,  f)6,  583,  584,  910, 

1122 
Sheep-berrt,  1333 
Sheep  lauipl,  1538 
Sheerikhassash,  888 
(Sheet  zinc,  1360 
Shellac,  1543 
Shell-bark  nut,  1432 
^hellflowe!]  1442 
JhepherdiOj  argentea,  1548 
Shepherd's  purse,  1430 
Sherrv  wlte.  1341 
Salkimi.  1125 
h'kimine,  1525 
Jhirkoit  nanna  (note)  764 
ghoe-make,  1066 
Shore  oil.  857 
Short  buclu,  250 
Ihort  staile  cotton.  596 
Jhotbush.  1394 
?hrul>  yelliw-root,  1699 
hrubby  nefoil,  1622 
hukkar  tfeol  (note),  763 
hu-lang.  1474 
51nm  berm.n,  21.  231 
.  iam  eatjihu,  1426 
Siberian  ft,  1244 
Siberian  rmsk.  793 
iberinn  hnpontic  root  (note), 
1062 

tfnerian  rhubarb  fnote),  1062 
feida,  1645 

<idn  florrundfl.  1646 
.ida  panculat*.  1046 
51da  rhoa')ifolia.  1646 
.,ide-flow  ring  skullcap,  1106 
Side-sadle  plant,  1644 
■Sidonal,  1626 
legesbfkia,  1646 
legesbckia  orlentalle,  1646 
ienna.  1646 

lero  aitidlfterlco.  1117 
to  ftitistreptococco  (note),  TO.ZA 
9r«balTia.  1399 


Signs  and  abbreviations  in  pre- 
scriptions, 1741 

Sikimine,  1525 

Silber,  193 

Silbercyanid,  187 

Silbernitrat,  188,  190 

Silberol,  1648 

Silberoxyd,  192 

Silbersalpeter,  188 

Silene,  1646 

Silene  virginica,  1646 

Silex  contritus,  1646 

Silex,  pulverized,  1646 

Silica,  6S0,  1647 

Silica,  tests  for.  1737 

Silicate  of  potassium,  1620 

Silicate  soaps.  1652 

Silicic  acid,  1646 

Silicic  oxide,  1647 

Silicious  magnesium  hydroxide, 
757 

Silicious  mineral  water,  166 
Silico-fluoride  of  sodium,  1052 
Silicon,  1647 
Silinigrin.  1640 

Silk,  corrosive  sublimate  (note  , 
620 

Silphium,  1647 

Silphium  laciniatum,  1647 

Silurius  glanis,  1522 

Silva  manso,  1438 

Silveolic  acid  (note),  1247 

Silver,  193 

Silver  acetate,  1647 

Silver  ammonio-chloride,  1647  1 

Silver  ammonium  nitrate  test  Solu- 
tion, 1712 

Silver  and  potassium  nitrate,  192 

Silver  chloride,  1647 

Silver  citrate,  1647 

Silver,  colloidal,  194 

Silver  cyanide.  187 

Silver  fluoride.  1494,  1647 

Silver,  gelatose,  1373 

Silver  grains.  376 

Silver  ink,  1529 

Silver  iodide,  1647 

Silver  lactate,  1647 

Silver  leaf.  1181 

Silver  litharge,  975 

Silver,  molecular.  194 

Silver  nitrate,  188 

Silver  nitraie  crayons,  elastic,  191 

Silver  nitrate,  diluted.  192 

Silver  nitrate,  fused,  190 

Silver  nitrate,  initiated,  192 

Silver  nitrate,  moulded.  190 

Silver  nitrate,  tenth-normal  V.S,. 
1722 

Silver  nitrate  test  solution,  1712 
Silver  nitrate  volumetric  solution, 

E.P.,  1738 
Silver  nuclein,  1577 
Silver  orthophosphate,  1648 
Silver  oxide.  192 
Silver  pbenolsulphonate,  1648 
Silvci  protalbio,  leifi 
Silver  qinuasaptolate,  1648 
Silver,  soluble,  1648 
Silver  sulphate  test  solution.  1712 
Silver  sulphocarbolate,  1648 
Silver,  tests  for,  1737 
Silver  thiohydrocarburo-sulpbo- 

nate,  1648 
Silver  vilellin,  1649 
Stmaba  cedron,  1438 
Simabolee  oil,  1469 
Blraaruba,  1649 
Simaruba  amara,  1649 
Slmarubfl  excelsa.  1032 
Simarubii  glauca,  1049 
Siinarubfl  officinalis.  1649 
Simarubii  rlnde,  1649 
Simarnba  versicolor,  1649 
SimleHe  de  ants,  145 
Simietite  d<>  membrillo,  147i) 


Simple  basis  for  troches,  1298 
Simple  cerate,  312 
Simple  elixir,  433,  435  (note) 
Simple  emulsion,  445 
Simple  ointment,  1305 
Simple  syrup,  1214,  1216 
Simulo,  1649 
Sinalbin.  877,  1125 
Sinapine,  877 
Sinapine  bisulphate,  1125 
Sinapine  sulphate,  877 
Sinapis,  1123 
Sinapis  alba,  1123 
Sinapis  albae  semina,  1123 
Sinapis  jtincea,  1124 
Sinapis  nigra,  1124 
Sinapis  nigra;  semina,  1124 
Sinapisme  en  feuille,  318 
Sinigrin,  877,  1125,  1004 
Sinistrin,  1102,  1518 
Siphonia  brasiliensis,  429 
Sipiri,  1409 
Sipirine,  1409 
Sirolin,  1049 

Sirop  antiseorbrtique  (note),  195 
Sirop  arornatiqut,  1220 
Sirop  aromatiquf  de  cascara 

sagrada,  1222 
Sirop  balsamiqu(,  1236 
Sirop  d'acide  citrique,  1218  . 
Sirop  d'acide  iochydrique,  1218 
Sirop  d'amande.  1219 
Sirop  de  baume  de  tolu.  1236 
Sirop  de  capillai  e,  1369 
Sirop  de  chaux,  1221 
Sirop  de  chloral.  1222 
Sirop  de  citron,  1230 
Sirop  de  codeine  1222 
Sirop  de  boquelicot,  1232 
Sirop  de  cuisinier,  1233 
Sirop  d'ecorce  de  cerisier,  1231 
Sirop  d'ecorce  d'orange  amere, 

1220 

Sirop  d'ecorce  de  ronce.  1233 
Sirop  de  fleur  d'oranger,  1220 
Sirop  de  glagemiire.  1237 
Sirop  de  glycose,  1227 
Sirop  de  gpmrne.  1218 
Sirop  de  gpudron,  1230 
Sirop  de  liemidestnus,  1227 
Sirop  d'hypophosphite  de  chaux 

compose,.  1227 
Sirop  de  hbiophosphites,  1227 
Strop  des  ftTpopkospbites  compost, 

122  V 

Sirop  d'iodc.v  da  for,  1223 
Sirop  d')p^eii:uanha,  1228 
Sirop  de  lad.ophosphale  (plios- 

pholactate>  de  chaux,  1221 
Sirop  de  latftucarium,  1229 
Shop  de  laruearium  opiacS 

(note),  12:0 
Sirop  de  litDin,  1230 
Sirop  d'orgett,  1219 
Sirop  de  pav»t  rouge.  1232 
Sirop  de  phoiphate  de  fer,  1226 
Sirop  de  poljtra'".  1235 
Sirop  de  r*t?ubia,  1229 
Sirop  de  rhtparbe,  1231 
Sirop  de  rhuiaile  aromatiqne. 

1232 

Strop  de  rose  rouge,  1233 
Sirop  de  aaffi«pareille  compost?, 
1233 

Sirop  de  seU'  \  1234 

Sirop  de  scifce  compose;,  1234 

Sirop  de  seni,  (2"6 

Sirop  dp  au«  de  citron,  1230 

Sirop  de  sue  de  Union,  1280 

Sirop  de  suci  \  1216 

Sirop  GiK-rt  vnote),  630 

Shop  simple,  I'M  0 

Sirop  sudorlfi'que.  1233 

Sirop  teiiique  d'Easton,  "226 

Strops  1211 

Stmpc,  121 1 
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Sirupi,  1214 

Sirupus  aniygdalaruni,  1219 
Sirupus  aurantii  corticisJ  1220 
Sirupus  ipecacuanha,  1228 
Sirupus  rhei,  1231 
Sirupus  senega?,  1235 
Sirupus  simplex,  1216 
Sisal  grass.  1372 
Sisal  hemp,  1372 
Sisymbrium,  1649 
Sisymbrium  alliaria,  1374 
Sisymbrium  murale,  1650 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  1577 
Sisymbrium  officinale,  1649 
Sisymbrium  sophia,  1649 
Sium,  1650 

Sium  cicuteefolium,  1650  , 
Sium  latifolium,  1050 
Sium  nodiflorum,  1393 
Sium  sisarum,  165( 
Skatole,  1439 
Skilip  (note),  109! 
Skimmetin.  1650 
Skimmia,  1650 
Skimmia  japonica,  (.650 
Skimmianin,  1650 
Skimmin,  1650 
Skin  varnishes,  16SjO 
Skirret,  1650 

Skopolaminhydrobri  mid,  1106 
Skullcap,  1106  J 
Skunk  bush,  1501 
Skunk  cabbage,  14f4 
Skunk,  common,  14  !5 
Skunk  mushroom,  L377 
Skunk  weed,  1474 
Slaked  lime,  259 
Sleek  sumach,  lOOS 
Sleepy  grass,  1553 
Slippery  elm,  1303 
Sludge  acid,  1609  ' 
Small  burnet  saxifrage,  1614 
Small  fennel-flower,  1579 
Small  flowered  lady's  slipper,  419 
Small  ga.'angal,  1500 
Small  houseleek,  1645 
Small  jaliorandi,  947 
Small  senega,  1108 
Small  spikenard,  1394  / 
Small  tragacanth,  1293 
Smalt,  1650 
Smaltine,  1451 
Smalts,  1650 
Smart-w  ed,  1417 
Smilacin,  1096 
Smilasperic  .icid,  610  1 
Smilax  aspera,  610,  10^3 
Smilax  china,  1093 
Smilax  medica,  1093  | 
•Smilax  officinalis,  1093 
Smilax  ornata,  1093  J 
■Smilax  papyracea,  10!K 
Smilax  rotundifolia  (ipte),  1093 
Smilax  syphilitica,  10()5 
Smilax  utilis,  1094 
Smirgel,  1477 

3mith's  solution  of  bibmine,  1799 
Smooth  sumach,  106G 
Smut,  1688 

Spyrna  opium  (note)  890 
Smyrna  raisins,  1628 
Smyrna  scammony,  liOO 
Snake-head,  1442 
Snakeroot,  senega,  HOT 
Snakeroot,  Virginia,  1114 
Snakeweed,  1417 
SDapdragon,  1549  ] 
Snapping  hazel,  608  . 
Sneezeweed,  1513 
Sn»ezewort,  1330.  1518 
Snow-ball  bush.  1333 
Snow-baM  'tree,  1333 
Smw  rjso,  1680 
Snow  water,  lfi* 
Snuff,  catarrh,  1B09 
Soandrou,  1372 


Soap,  1087 

Soap,  almond  oil  (note),  698 
Soar  balls,  1090 
Soap  bark,  1035 
Soap  cerate  (note),  444 
Soap,  cold  process  (note),  1089 
Soap,  compound  pill  of,  961 
Soap,  curd,  1092 
Soap  liniment,  697 
Soap  jiniment,  camphorated,  1798 
Soap  plaster,  444 
Soap,  jsoft,  1092 
Soap,  spirit  of,  1812 
Soapspone,  1238 
Soap,  tincture  of,  1090 
Soap,  White  castile,  1087 
Soapwort,  1642 
Socalain,  115 
Socot^ra  aloe,  112 
Socotrine  aloes,  111 
Socotrine  aloes,  pills  of,  954 
Socotpinische  aloe,  112 
Soda,!ll36,  1145 
Soda  lanimalis,  1092 
Soda  ash,  1139 
Soda  ball,  1137 
Soda,  caustic,  1145 
Soda  caustica,  1145 
Soda  cum  calce,  1811 
Sodaj  impure,  1136 
Soda  mint,  1805 
Soda,  native,  1136 
Soda  powders  (note),  1025,  1653 
Sodal  sal  aeratus,  1130 
Soda  tartarata,  1000 
Soda  waste,  1137 
Soda  water,  168 
Sodi,  with  lime,  1811 
Soda}  benzoas,  1128 
Soda*  biboras,  1132 
Sodi  et  potassee  tartras,  1000 
Sodre  phosphas  effervescens,  1153 
Soda  potassio-tartras,  1000 
Sod*  sulphas  effervescens,  1157 
Sodi  acetas,  1126 
Sodii  arsenas,  1126,  1128 
Sodii  arsenas  exsiccatus,  1128 
Sodii  benzoas,  1128 
Sodii  benzosulphonas,  1652 
Sodii  bicarbonas,  1129 
Sodii  bicarbonas  saccharatus,  1812 
Sodii  bicarbonas  venalis,  1129 
Sodii  blsulphis,  1131 
Sodii  boras,  1131 
Sodii  boro-benzoas,  1812 
Sodii  borosalicylas,  1650 
Sodii  bromidum,  1135 
Sodii  cacoflyl?«  1424 
Sodii  carbonas,  1-36 
Sodii  carbonas  exdiccatt  3,  1140 
Sodii  carbonas  monohydras,  1141 
Sodii  caseinas,  1650 
Sodii  chloras,  1141 
Sodii  chloridum,  1142 
Sodii  citras,  1144 
Sodii  citro-tartras  effervescens, 
1144 

Sodii  et  argenti  hyposuiphis,  1650 

Sodii  ethylas,  1651 

Sodii  formas,  1651 

Sodii  glycerophosphas,  1651 

Sodii  hydroxidum,  1145 

Sodii  hypophosphis,  1146 

Sodii  hyposuiphis,  1158 

Sodii  iodidum,  1148 

Sodii  metavanadas,  1690 

Scdii  methylarsenas,  1651 

Sodii  methylsulphonas,  1652 

Sodii  nitras,  1149 

SodU  nitris,  1149 

SodS  nitroferricyanidum,  1651 

Sodi.  oleas,  1651 

Sodii  -jaraeresotas,  1652 

Sodii  peroxidum,  1652 

Sodii  iihenolo-sulpho-ricinas,  1652 

Sodii  phenolsulphonas,  1150 


Sodii  phosphas,  1151 
Sodii  phosphas  effervesceis,  1153 
Sodii  phosphas  exsiccatna,  1153 
Sodii  pyrophosphas,  1154 
Sodii  salicylas,  1154 
Sodii  salicylsulphonas,  1U53 
Sodii  santoninas  (note),  (1086 
Sodii  selenis,  1652 
Sodii  silicas,  1652 
Sodii  silico-fluoridum,  1652 
Sodii  stearas,  1652 
Sodii  succinas,  1652 
Sodii  sulphas,  1155 
Sodii  sulphas  effervescens,  1157 
Sodii  sulphis,  1157 
Sodii  sulphocarbolas,  llqO 
Sodii  tartras,  1653 
Sodii  tetraboras,  1653 
Sodii  thiosulphas,  1158 
Sodii  valeras,  1654 
Sodii  valerianas,  1654 
Sodio,  1160 

Sodio-ferric  citro-phosplvtte,  509 
Sodio-ferric  citro-pyroph  sphat 
510 

Sodio -fluorescein,  1493 
Sodium,  1160 
Sodium  acetate,  1126,  13jT2,  1731 
Sodium  acetate  test  solution, 
1712 

Sodium  and  potassium  citrate 

(note),  995 
Sodium  and  potassium  tartrate, 

999 

Sodium  and  silver  hyposjlphite, 
1650 

Sodium  anhydromethylenfecitrate, 
1450 

Sodium  arsenate,  1126,  3pl 
Sodium  arsenate,  exsiccated,  1128 
Sodium  arsenate,  solutioil  of,  737 
Sodium  arsenate,  solution  of, 

Pearson's,  1802 
Sodium  arseniate,  1127 
Sodium  benzoate,  1128 
Sodium  benzosulphonate,  1652 
Sodium  biborate,  1132 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  112)  ,1731 
Sodium  bicarbonate  lozeage,  1302 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  saciharated, 

1812 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  troches  of, 
1302 

Sodium  bisulphite,  1131 
Sodium  bitartrafe  test  solution, 
1712 

Sodium  borate,  1131 

Sodium  borate,  solution  of,  com- 
pound, 1802 

Sodium  boro-benzoate,  1129  (note), 
1812 

Sodium  boro-salicylate,  :650 
Sodium  bromide,  1135 
Sodium  bromide,  elixir  ct  1790 
Sodium  cacodylate,  1424  i 
Sodium  caffeine  sulphombe,  1577, 
1665 

Sodium  cantharidate  (nute),  314 
Sodium  carbolate,  solution  of,  1802 
Sodium  carbonate,  1136,1712, 
1731 

Sodium  carbonate,  artific.il  pro- 
duction, 1136 
Sodium  carbonate,  exsiccited,  1140 
Sodium  carbonate,  monolydrated, 
1141 

Sodium  carbonate  test  solition, 
1712 

Sodium  caseinate,  1650 
Sodium  chlorate,  1141 
Sodium  chloride,  219,  1142,  1731 
Sodium  chloride,  tenth-ncmal 

V.S.,  1723 
Sodium  cinnamate,  1516 
Sodium  citrate,  1144 
Sodium  citrate,  solution  of,  1802 
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Sodium  citro-tartrate,  effervfes- 
cent,  1144 

Sodium  citro-tartrate,  solution  of, 
effervescent,  1802 

Sodium  cobaltic  nitrite  test  solu- 
tion, 1713 

Sodium  copaivate,  399 

Sodium  cresotate,  1467 

Sodium  dithio-salleylate,  1474 

Sodium  eosinate,  1651 

Sodium  ethylate,  1651 

Sodium  ethylate,  solution  of,  738 

Sodium  ethylsulphate,  1653 

Sodium  fluoride,  1494 

Sodium  formate,  1651 

Sodium  glycerophosphate,  1651 

Sodium  glycocholate,  490 

Sodium  hippurate,  1517 

Sodium  hydrate,  1145 

Sodium  hydrocarbonate,  1129 

Sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  1731 

Sodium  hydroxide,  1145,  1731 

Sodium  hydroxide,  double-normal 
V.S.,  1723 

Sodium  hydroxide,  normal  V.S., 
1723 

Sodium  hydroxide,  pure,  1145 
Sodium  hydroxide,  purified,  1145 
Sodium  hydroxide,  solution  of,  738 
Sodium  hydroxide  test  solution, 
1713 

Sodium  hydroxide  volumetric  solu- 
tion, B.P.,  1739 
Sodium  hypochlorite,  737 
Sodium  hypophospuite,  1146 
Sodium  hypophosphlte,  elixir  of, 
1791 

Sodium  hypophosphite,  syrup  of, 
1817 

Sodium  hyposulphite,  1158 
Sodium  ichthyol,  1523 
Sodium  iodate,  1531 
Sodium  iodide,  1146 
Sodium  koslnate,  418 
Sodium  Iygosinate,  1555,  1651 
Sodium  methylarsenate,  1517.  1651 
Sodium  methylsulphonate.  1652 
Sodium  naphthalate,  1570 
Sodium  naphthol,  237,  1651 
Sodium  nitrate,  1149 
Sodium  nitrate,  gray  compact, 
1149 

Sodium  nitrate,  gray  crystalline, 
1149 

Sodium  nitrate,  white  compact, 
1149 

Sodium  nitrate,  white  crystalline, 
1149 

Sodium  nitrate,  yellow,  1149 
Sodium  nitrite,  1149,  1713,  1731 
Sodium  nltroferrocyanide.  1651 
Sodium  nltroprusslde,  1651 
Sodium  nltroprusside  test  solution, 
1713 

Sodium  oleate,  809.  1651 
Sodium  oleate,  solution  of,  1802 
Sodium  orthophosphate,  1151 
Sodium  paracresotate,  1652 
Sodium  paraphenolsulphonate, 
1150 

Sodium  peroxide,  1652 
Sodium  persulphate,  1607 
Sodium  pbenolsulphonate,  1150 
Sodium  pherolsulpho-rlcinate, 
1652 

Sodium  phosphate,  1151 

Sodium  phosphate,  compound  solu- 
tion of,  739 

Sodium  phosphate,  effervescent, 
1153 

Sodium  phosphate,  exsiccated, 
1158 

Sodium  phosphate  test  solution, 
1713 

Sodium  potassium  tartrate,  1731 
Sodium  pyroborate,  1131 


Sodium  pyrophosphate,  1154 
Sodium  salicylate,  1154 
Sodium  salicylate,  elixir  of,  1791 
Sodium  salicylsulphonate,  1653 
Sodium  santoninate   (note),  1086 
Sodium  selenite,  1652 
Sodium  sesquiearbonate,  1136 
Sodium  silicate,  1652 
Sodium  silicate,  solution  of,  1652 
Sodium  silico-fluoride,  1652 
Sodium  sozoiodol,  1659 
Sodium  stearate.  1652 
Sodium  succinate,  1652 
Sodium  sulphate,  1155,  1731 
Sodium  sulphate,  effervescent, 
1157 

Sodium  sulphite,  1157,  1664,  1731 
Sodium  sulphobenzoate,  1652 
Sodium  sulphocaffeate,  1577 
Sodium  sulphoearbolate,  1150 
Sodium  sulphomethylate,  1652 
Sodium  sulphophenate,  1151 
Sodium  suipho-ricinate,  927,  1665 
Sodium  sulphoricinoleate,  1652 
Sodium  sulphosalicylate,  1653 
Sodium  sulphovinate,  1653 
Sodium  tartrate,  1653 
Sodium  tartrate,  test  solution, 
1713 

Sodium  taurocholate,  490 
Sodium  tellurite,  1653 
Sodium,  tests  for,  1737 
Sodium  tetraborate,  1131,  1653 
Sodium  thiophene  sulphonate, 
1676 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  1158,  1713, 
1731 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  tenth-normnl 

V.S..  1724 
Sodium  thiosulphate  test  solution, 

1713 

Sodium  thiosulphate.  volumetric 

solution,  B.P.,  1739 
Sodium  valerate,  1654 
Sodium  vanadate,  1690 
Soft  cape  gum  (note),  5 
Soft  capsules,  577 
Soft  paraffin,  922 
Soft  petrolatum,  922 
Soft  petroleum  ointment,  922 
Soft  soap,  1092 
Soft  soap,  domestic,  1092 
Soft  soap,  German  (note),  1093 
Soft  soap,  liniment  of,  698 
Soft  sulphur,  1206 
Soft  water,  161 
Soja,  1654 
Soja  bean,  1654 
Soja  hispida,  1654 
Solanein,  1656 
Solanic  acid,  1655 
Solanidine,  1654 
Solanine,  1654 
Solanum,  1655 

Solanum  aculeatissimum,  1655 
Solanum  bacciferuin,  1655 
Solanum  rarollucuac,  1655 
Solanum  chenopodium,  1653 
Solanum  dulcamara,  46,  1655 
Solanvm  grandiflorum,  1656 
Solanum  insidiosum,  1656 
Solanum  jacquinii,  1656 
Solanum  lycopersicon,  1656 
Solanum  nigrum,  1656 
Solanum  pseudocapsicum,  1657 
Solanum  rostratum,  1657 
Solanum  tuberosum,  1657 
Solenostemma  argel,  1110 
Solfato  aluminico-potasico  ar- 

hidro,  123 
Solfato  di  allumino  e  dl  potassio 

usto,  123 
Solfato  di  alumlno  e  di  potassio. 

119 

Solfato  di  atropina.  "215 
Solfato  di  chinina,  1044 


Solfato  di  cinconidina,  360 
Solfato  di  magnesio,  756 
Solfato  di  potassio,  1016 
Solfato  di  rame,  413 
Solfato  di  sodio,  1156 
Solfato  di  zinco,  1357 
Solfato  ferroso,  511 
Solfo  precipitato.  1202 
Solfo  sublimato,  1204 
Solfo  sublimato  e  levato,  1202 
Solfuro  di  carbonio,  297 
Solid  anethol,  S34 
Solid  animal  fits,  807 
Solid  copaiba  (note),  398 
Solid  opodelde,  1092,  1798 
Solid  paraffin,  914 
Solid  petrox,  807 
Solid  saponatd  petrolatum,  1807 
Solid  sulphuri  acid,  70 
Solid  vegetabl  fats,  807 
Solidago,  1657 
Solidago  bicolr,  1657 
Solidago  odor;  1657 
Solidago  rugoa.  1657 
Solidago  virgarea,  1657 
Solidified  cop:ba  (note),  398 
Solomon's  sea!  1456 
Solphinol,  165 

Soluble  antisetic  powder,  1809 
Soluble  citrate  of  iron,  496 
Soluble  cream  )f  tartar,  1133 
Soluble  esseno  of  ginger,  1803 
Soluble  ferric  itrate,  496 
Soluble  ferric  hosphate,  509 
Soluble  ferric  pyrophosphate,  511 
Soluble  glass,  020,  1652 
Soluble  gum,  295 
Soluble  gun  ctton,  1030 
Soluble  iron  ad  quinine  citrate, 
503 

Soluble  mangaese  citrate,  1559 
Soluble  mercuy  of  Hahnemann, 
1657 

Soluble  phospate  of  iron,  509 
Soluble  Prussia  blue  (note),  100: 
Soluble  pyrox.'lin  (note),  1031 
Soluble  red  cooring  matter,  355 
Soluble  silver.  1648 
Soluble  tannal  1667 
Soluble  tartar,  85,  986  (note), 
1017 

Soluble  tincture  of  tolu,  1819 
Soiucion,  741 

Solucion  aleotoliea  de  yodo,  127 
Soiucion  de  arsenito  potasico.  73' 
Solucion  de  cbruro  ferrico,  713 
Soiucion  de  hjpoclorito  sodico, 
736 

Solucion  de  sdsa  caustica,  738 
Solute  d'acttate  de  morphine,  72 
Solute  d'acide  arse'nieux,  701 
Solute  d'acide  chromique,  702 
Solute  d'aldelyde  formique,  720 
Solute  d'aiseiiate  de  soude,  737 
Solute  d'arseiite  de  potasse,  730 
Solute  de  Bu'nett,  740 
Solute'  de  ch  ux,  706 
Solutfi  de  chore  compose",  709 
Solute  de  chbrhydrate  de  strych- 
nine, 739 
Solute  de  citrate  de  bismuth  am- 

moniacal,  (05 
Solute  de  ciesol  compose,  710 
Solute  d'eth'late  de  sonde,  738 
Solute  de  g.udron  de  houille,  728 
Solute  de  h.drochlorate  de  mor- 
phine, 72' 
Solute  d'hypchlorite  de  chaux, 
708 

Solute  d'iod>-arsenlte  de  mercure, 
704 

Solute  de  nitrite  d'ethyle.  711 
Solute  de  pancreatine,  728 
Solute  de  ptrchlorure  de  ter.  713 
Solute  de  permanganate  de 
potasse.  734 
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benzoinated, 

acetate, 

acetico- 

169,  1731 
strong,  172, 


Solute  de  phosphate  <3e  soude 

compost,  739 
Solute  de  sulfate  datropine,  705 
Solute  de  tartrate  de  morphine, 

727 

Solute  iodure  de  Lugol,  723 
So)ut6  officinal  d'eau  oxygenee  au 

dixieme,  179 
Solutes,  741 

Silutio  arsenicalis  Powlerl,  730 
Solutio  Donovani.  704 
Solution,  Boulton's,  1801 
Solution,  Channing'sl  1800 
Solution,  Clemens's,  \802 
Solution  d'ammoniacAe,  169 
Solution,  Dobell's,  18>2 
Solution  of  acetate  ii  iron,  712 
Solution  of  acid  phophates,  1801 
Solution  of  albumen,  1731 
Solution  of  albuminfe  of  iron, 
1800 

Solution  of  alumina, 
125 

Solution  of  aluminui 
1798 

Solution  of  aluminui 

tartrate,  1798 
Solution  of  ammonis 
Solution  of  ammonis 

1731 

Solution  of  ammonii  3  acetate, 

702,  1731 
Solution  of  ammoniin  acetate, 

concentrated,  179! 
Solution  of  ammonii  n  carbonate, 

1731 

Solution  of  ammonii q  chloride, 
1731 

Solution  of  ammonii  a  chloride 
(Nessler's),  1731 

Solution  of  ammonii  i  citrate, 
704,  1731 

Solution  of  ammoniui  citrate, 
stronger,  1799 

Solution  of  ammoniui  hydro- 
sulphide,  1731 

Solution  of  ammoniui  molyb- 
date.  1732 

Solution  of  ammonii:  i  oxalate, 
3  732 

Solution  or  ammonii  ju  thiocya- 

n.ne,  n  ._;2 
So.'ution  of  aritin»r<<jin,  1390 
Solution  of  arsenate  Joi  sodium, 

7S7 

Solution  of  arscnioui,  and  mer- 
cuVic  iodides,  704 

Solution  of  arsenous  p.dd,  701 

Solution  of  arsenous  md  mer- 
curic iodides.  704 

Solution  of  atropine  niphate, 
705  | 

Solutim  of  auric  cfcliiiide,  1732 
Solution  of  barium  chloride,  1407 
1732 

Solution  of  barium  hydroxide, 
1732  \ 

Solution  of  basic  fer:$c  sulphate, 
717 

Solution  -it  bichloride  of  mercury, 
723 

Solution  of  bismuth,  r|)5,  1799 
Solution  of  bismuth  eifl  am- 
monium citrate,  705 


Sol 


)cid 


,  175 


Solution  of  boroglyceriie,  592 
Solution  of  bromide  of  arsenic, 
1801 

Solution  of  bromide  of]  gold  and 

aisenic.  1799 
Solution  oi  bromine,  24K  1732, 

17y9 

Soluticii  of  wdmiuni  Iodide,  1732 
Solution  of  calcium  chorlde,  259, 
1732 

Solution  of  calcium  htkmte  706 


732 


Solution  of  calcium  hydroxide, 
706 

Solut'on  of  calcium  sulphate, 
1732 

Solution  of  carmine,  1799 
Solution  of  caustic  soda,  738 
Solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  713 
Solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  708 
Solution  of  chlorinated  potassa, 

1657,  1802 
Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  736, 

1732 

Solution  of  chlorine,  709,  1732 
Solution  of  chloroform,  alcoholic 

(note),  1174 
Solution  of  chromic  acid,  702, 

1732 

Solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and 

quinine  (note),  501 
Solution  of  citrate  of  magnesium, 

725 

Solution  of  coal  tar,  728 
Solution  of  copper  acetate,  1732 
Solution  of  copper  ammonio-sul- 

phate,  1732 
Solution  of  copper  sulphate,  1732 
Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 

723 

Solution  of  dialyzed  iron,  1657 
Solution  of  ethyl  nitrite,  711 
Solution  of  extract  of  glycyrrhiza, 
1799 

Solution  of  extract  of  licorice, 
1799 

Solution  of  ferric  acetate,  712 
Solution  of  ferric  chloride,  713, 

716,  1732 
Solution  of  ferric  citrate  (note), 

495 

Solution  of  ferric  hypophosphite, 
1800 

Solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  716 
Solution  of  ferric  oxychloride, 
1800 

Solution  of  ferric  subsulphate, 
717 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  719, 

1732 

Solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  1800 
Solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  1225, 
1800 

Solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  1732 
Solution  of  formaldehyde,  720 
Solution  of  formaldehyde,  assay 

of,  721 
Solution  of  ginger,  1803 
Solution  of  gionoin,  1175 
Solution  of  hainamelis,  178 
Solution  of  hydiiodate  of  arsenic 

and  mercury,  704 
Solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phine. 727 
Solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 

strychnine,  739 
Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  178 
Solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 

178,  1732 
■Solution  jC  hypophosphite  of  Iron, 
1800 

Solution  of  bypophosphites,  1800 
Solution  of  hypophosphites,  com- 
pound, 1800 
Solution  of  India-rubber,  708 
Solution  of  Indigo    sulphate,  1732 
Solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and 

polabsfum,  1800 
Solutidn  of  iodine,  1732 
Solution  of  iodine,  carbolized. 
1801 

Solutiop  of  iodine,  caustic,  1801 
Solution  of  iodine,  compound,  723 
Soiutlop  of  iron  albuminate,  1534 
Solution  of  iron  and  ammonium 

acetate,  715 
Solut'on  of  ir-,,u.  peptonate.  1534 
Solution  of  isingiass,  1732 


Solution  of  lead  acetate,  1732 
Solution  of  lead  subacetate,  728, 
1733 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate, 

diluted,  730 
Solution  of  lime,  706,  1733 
Solution  of  litmus,  1733,  1739 
Solution  of  magnesium  ammonio- 

sulphate,  1733 
Solution  of  magnesium  bisulphite, 

1658 

Solution  of  magnesium  bromide, 
1801 

Solution  of  magnesium  carbonate, 
724 

Solution  of  magnesium  citrate, 
725 

Solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
1733 

Solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 

effervescent,  1801 
Solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  723, 

1733 

Solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  722 
Solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
1733 

Solution  of  methyl  orange,  1733, 
1739 

Solution  of  morphine  acetate, 
727 

Solution  of  morphine  citrate,  1801 
Solution  of  morphine  hydro- 
chloride, 727 
Solution  of  morphine,  hypodermic, 
1801 

Solution  of  morphine,  Magendie's, 

728    (note),  1801 
Solution  of  morphine  sulphate, 

728  (note),  792 
Solution  of  morphine  tartrate,  727 
Solution  of  muriate  of  morphia, 

727 

Solution  of  neutral  potassium 

chromate,  1739 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 

722 

Solution  of  nitroglycerin,  1175 
Solution  of  normal  ferric 

sulphate,  719 
Solution  of  oxyeulphate  of  Iron, 

1800 

Solution  of  oxysulphuret  of  cal- 
cium, 1799 
Solution  of  pepsin  (note),  922 
Solution  of  pepsin,  aromatic,  1S01 
Solution  of  peptonate  of  iron.  1800 
Solution  of  peptonate  of  .iron  with 

manganese,  1800 
Solution  of  peracetate  ofj  iron,  712 
Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
716 

Solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  716 
Solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury, 
722 

Solution  of  persulpbrte  ^f  iron, 
717,  71S 

Solution  of  phenol-phthalein, 
1733,  1739 

Solution  of  phosphates,  arid,  1S01  . 

Solution  of  phosphorus.  1801 

Solution  of  phosphoi-in.  Thomp- 
son's (note),  936 

Solution  of  picric  acid,  1733 

Solution  of  platinie  chloride,  1733 

Solution  of  potash.  1  |B 

Solution  of  potassa,  7|3 

Solution  of  potassio-cup  ic  tar- 
trate, 1733 

Solution  of  pptassio-mei':uric 
iodide,  1733 

Solution  of  potassium  r  create, 
1733 

Solution  of  potassium  acid  tar- 
trate, 1733 

Solution  of  potassium  arsenate  and 
bromide,  1802 
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Solution  of  potassium  arsenite, 
730 

Solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
1733 

Solution  of  potassium  chroinate, 
1733 

Solution  of  potassium  citrate,  732 
Solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
1733 

Solution  of  potassium  ferricya- 

nide,  1733,  1739 
Solution  of  potassium  ferrocya- 

nide,  1733 
Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 

733,  1733 
Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 

alcoholic.  1733 
Solution  of  potassium  iodide,  1733 
Solution  of  potassium  iodohydrar- 

gyrate,  1800 
Solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, 734,  1733 
Solution  of  protochloride  of  iron, 

1800 

Solution  of  pyroxylin,  1734 
Solution  of  saccharin,  1802 
Solution  of  silver  ammonio- 

nitrate,  1734 
Solution  of  silver  nitrate,  1734 
Solution  of  soda,  738 
Solution  of  sodium  acetate,  1734 
Solution  of  sodium  aleoholate, 

738 

Solution  of  sodium  arsenate,  737 
Solution  of  sodium  arsenate, 

Pearson's,  1802 
Solution  of  sodium  borate,  com- 
pound, 1802 
Solution  of  sodium  oarbolate,  1802 
Solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
1734 

Solution  of  sodium  citrate,  1802 
Solution  of  sodium  citro-tartrate, 

effervescent,  1S02 
Solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  738 
Solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  738, 

1734 

Solution  of  sodium  oleate.  1802 
Solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 
1734 

Solution  of  sodium  phosphate, 

compound,  730 
Solution  of  sodium  silicate,  1652 
Solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  1734 
Solution  of  30dium  tartrate.  1G53 
Solution  of  stannous  chloride, 

1734 

Solution  of  strychnine  acetate, 
1803 

Solution  of  strychnine  hydro- 
chloride, 739 

Solution  of  subsulphar.e  G^Yro'n, 
717 

Solution  of  Bu!phu:Tatpc[  Hme,  1799 
Solution  of  Bulfifefcous  acid.  1734 
Solution  ft*  tannic  «.cid,  1734 
Solution  (ti  tar>  alkaline.  1802 
Solution  £t  tartarated  antimony, 
1734 

Solution       tartaric  acid,  1734 
Solution       ter8Uiphate  of  iron, 
719 

Solution  oif  trinitrln,  1175 

Solutiou  or  „ranium  nitrate.  1734 

Solution  oj  zjnc  gjxj  aluminum, 
compou;Md  1803 

Solution  of  zinc  an(i  jron.  com- 
pound, l(g03 

Solution  of  Z|CC  chloride.  "40 

Solution  cVf  zjnc  hypochlorite 
tnote).  ;1353 

Solution,  ftanCieatlc,  1801 

Solution,  parson's  arsenical,  1127 

Solution.  P^eriot/s,  130 

Solution,  Ti>jlate-B.  1803 

Solutions.  7  41 


Solutol,  1467,  1658 
Soluzione,  741 

Soluzioue  alcalina  di  arsenito  de 

potassio,  730 
Solveol,  1465,  1658 
Somali  myrrha,  799 
Somatose,  1058 
Somnal,  1658 
Somnoform,  1658 
Somnos,  1658 
Sonchus,  1658 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  1658 
Sonnenblume,  1514 
Sonnenthau,  1475 
Sonora  gum.  1511 
Soot,  1658 

Soothing  ointment,  1820 
Sophia  sophia,  1649 
Sophora  angustifolia,  1658 
Sophora  japonica,  1035 
Sophora  secundiflora,  1471,  1658 
Sophora  sericea,  1658 
Sophora  speciosa,  1471,  1658 
Sophora  tinctoria,  1406 
Sophora  tomentosa,  1658 
Sophorine,  1471,  1658 
Sorbes,  1658 
Sorbic  acid,  1658 
Sorbinose,  1658 
Sorbite,  1658 
Sorbus,  1658 
Sorbus  americana,  1658 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  138,  1658, 
1683 

Sorbus  hybrida,  138 
Sorbus  terminalis.  138 
Sorghum,  1070,  1659 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  1072 

Sorghum  vulgare,  1659 
Sorrel,  1634 

Sorrel  tree,  1385,  1601 
Souci,  263 

Soude  caustique,  1145 
Soude  caustique  liquide,  738 
Soude  tartarlsee,  1000 
Soufre  dorf  d'antimoiue,  154 
Soufre  preclpitfi,  1202 
Soufre  sublime,  1204 
Soufre  sublime  lave,  1202 
Soufre  vegetal,  750 
Sour  gum,  1583 
Sour  krout,  48 
Sour  wood.  1385,  1601 
Sous-acetate  de  cuivre,  1457 
Sous-acetate  de  plomb  liquide,  72S 
Sous-azotate  de  bismuth,  242 
Souscarbonate  de  bismuth.  239 
Sousgallate  de  bismuth,  241 
Sous-muriate        mercy;;*.  |23& ,., ... 
Sous-nitf^t;-  d?"  bismuth,  242  ~ 
SOus-salicylate  de  bismuth,  244 
South  American  kino,  682 
South  American  saltpetre,  1012 
South  American  sassafras,  1613 
South  American  vanilla,  1325 
Southern  pine,  124.3 
Southern  prickly  ash,  1340 
Southern  senega.  1107 
Southern  white  cedar,  1676 
Southernwood.  1306 
Sow-bread,  1470 
Sow  thistle,  1658 
Soy  bean,  1654 
Sovinida  febrifuga.  1665 
Sozal.  1659 
Sozoiodol,  1659 
Sozoiodolic  acid,  1659 
Sozolic  acid,  1659 
Spa  water,  1  66 
Spaiigi'ln,  1457 
Spanis.'he  fliegea.  283 
Spanische  seife,  1087 
Spanische  siissholzvvurzel,  593 
Spanisrhei  pfeffe"-,  28^ 
Spani  -ches  susaholz,  593 
Spanisc  hfliegeDl'uiiment.  711 


Spanischfliegen-kollodium,  386 

Spanischfliegen  pflaster,  312 

Spanischfliegensalbe,  1307 

Spanischfliegentinktur,  1258 

Spanischpfeffer-oelharz,  824 

Spanisch-pfeffersalbe,  1307 

Spanisckpfeffertinktur,  1258 

Spanish  barilla,  1136 

Spanish  broom,  1659 

Spanish  brown,  1103,  1584 

Spanish  chamomile,  1028 

Spanish  chestnut,  1433 

Spanish  flies,  283 

Spanish  flies,  tincture  of,  1258 

Spanish  licorice,  593 

Spanish  needles,  1414 

Spanish  oak.  1034 

Spanish  saffron,  407 

Spanish  soap,  1090 

Spanish  walnut  oil,  1585 

Spanish  wine,  1334 

Sparadrap  de  capsique,  439 

Sparadrapum  eapsici,  439 

Spargel,  1401 

Spargin,  1401 

Sparkling  wine,  1340 

Sparteine  sulphas,  1160 

Sparteine,  1103 

Sparteine  sulphate,  1160 

Sparteinsulfat,  1160 

Sparteinum  sulphuricum,  1160 

Spartium,  1103,  1659 

Spartium  junceum,  1103,  1659 

Spartium  scoparium,  1103 

Spasmotin,  1659 

Spasmotoxin,  1659 

Spathum,  1548 

Spathyema  foetida,  1474 

Spearmint,  777.  856 

Spearmint,  essence  of,  1178 

Spearmint,  oil  of.  856 

Spearmint,  spirit  of,  1178 

Spearmint  water,  1S2 

Species  ad  infusum  pectorale,  1812 

Species  emollientea,  1812 

Species  laxantes,  1812 

Species  pec'orales,  1812 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol  at  25" 

C.  (D.  S.  P.  8tU  Rev  ),  1759 
Speckled  leech,  611 
SpeekSi,  826 
Speckstein,  1238 
Speedwell,  1691 
Swiss,  1579 
Spelter,  1360 
Spelt  re.  1380 
Spoltrum,  1360 

Spent  ginger,  1363     ,.  f  **,,J"lu**Wi 

Sperm  whaWi,  317 
Sperma  ceti,  317 
Spermaceti.  317 

Spermaceti  cerate  (note),  1807 
Spermaceti  group,  808 
Spermaceti  ointment.  1307 
Spermaceti  whale,  1379 
Spermagonia,  448 
Sperma  tie,  -147 
Sphacelia,  448 
Sphacelle  acid,  450 
Sphacelotoxln,  450,  1659 
Sphajranthus,  1659 
Sphseranthus  Indices,  1659 
Sph*rococcus  compressus,  1498 
Sphn>rococcus  erlspus,  332 
Sphaeroeoccus  helminthochorton, 
1499 

Sphseroco-cus  lichenoides,  1498 

Spice-bush,  1411 

Spice  plaster,  1792 

Spic°  plasters,  1023 

Spice-tree,  1686 

Spicewood,  1411 

Spiced  syrup  of  rbubarb,  1232 

Spider  poisons,  1660 

Spider's  web,  1451 
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Spieg^leisen,  515 
Spiess  cobalt,  1451 
Spiesi>glan2  metall,  152 
Spigelia,  1161 
Spigelia  anthelmia,  1161 
Spigelia,  fluidextract  of,  563 
Spigeiia  marilacdica,  1116,  1161 
Spigelie,  1161 

Spigglie  du  Maryland,  1161 
Spigeline,  1162 
Spike,  oil  of,  850 
Spikenard,  1577 
Spilanthes.  1660 
Spilanthes  acmella,  1C60 
Spillbaumrinde,  456 
Spillbaumrindenextrakt,  475 
Spindelbaum,  456 
Spindelbaumextrakt,  475 
Spindle  tree,  456 
Spirasa,  1660 

Spiraea  fllipendula,  1660 
Spiraea   lobata,  846.  1660 
Spiraea  tomentosa,  1660 
Spiraea   ulmarla,  64,  846,  1660 
Spiraeaic  acid,  1660 
Spirillum  recti  pbyseteris,  1379 
Spirit,  aromatic,  1812 
Spirit,  bone,  130 
Spirit,  cologne,  109 
Spirit,  methylated,  1<>C> 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  1170 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  aromatic,  1171 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  assay  of,  1170 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  fetid,  1172 
Spirit  of  anise,  1172 
Spirit  of  ants,  1494,  1812 
Spirit  of  bitter,  almond,  1172 
Spirit  of  cajuput,  1173 
Spirit  of  camphor,  1173 
Spirit  of  cardamom,  compound, 
1812 

Spirit  of  chloric  ether,  1173 
Spirit  of  chloroform,  1173 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  1174 
Spirit  of  cucumbers,  1593 
Spirit  of  Curasao,  1812 
Spirit  of  ether,  1163 
Spirit  of  ether,  compound,  1164 
Spirit  of  formic  acid,  1812 
Spirit  of  French  wine,  1179 
Spirit  of  gaultheria,  1175 
Spirit  of  glonoin,  1175 
Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate,  1175 
Spirit  of  horseradish,  compound, 
1172 

Spirit  of  juniper.  1177 

Spirit  of  juniper,  compound,  1177 

of.  !***2der,  1177 
Snlrit  of  iavecd.";  cogjpouud, 

1275  i 
Spirit  of  lemon  (note),  851 
Spirit  of  mindererus,  702 
Spirit  of  mustard,  1812 
Spirit  of  myrcia,  1589 
Spirit  of  nitre,  49 
Spirit  of  nitre,  sweet,  1165 
Spirit  of  nitroglycerin,  1175 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  1165 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  assay  of, 

1166 

Spirit  of  nutmeg,  1178 
Spirit  of  orange  (note),  835 
Spirit  of  orange,   compound,  1173 
Spirit  of  peppermint,  1178 
Spirit  of  phosphorus,  936  (note), 
1812 

Spirit  of  rosemary,  1179 
Spirit  of  sal  volatile,  1171 
Spirit  of  sea-salt,  34 
Spirit  of  soap,  1812 
Spirit  of  spearmint,  117*8 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  877' 
Spirit  of  wine,  103 
Spirit  of  wintergreeu.  1175 
Spirit,  ophthalmic,  1812 
Spirit,  pyroacetic,  9 


Spirit,  rectified,  103,  1179 
Spirit  vinegar,  1692 
Spirito,  1163 

Spirito  d'etere  nitroso,  1165 
Spirito  di  eannella,  1174 
Spirits,  1163 
Spirits,  ardent,  104 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  877 
Spirituoses  roHkirscheuextrakt, 
469 

Spirituous  extract  of  lic,uorice 

(note),  542 
Spirituous  wire,  1340 
Spiritus,  103,  1163 
Spiritus  acidi  foi  nici,  1812 
Spiritus  aethereus,  1163 
Spiritus  astheris,  1161 
Spiritus  aetheris  compositus,  1164 
Spiritus  astheris  nitrici,  1165 
Spiritus  astheris  nitrosi,  1165 
Spiritus  ammoniaci  caustici 

Dzondii,  1170 
Spiritus  ammonias,  1170 
Spiritus  ammonia?  aromaticus, 

1171 

Spiritus  ammonias  compositus, 
1171 

Spiritus  ammonias  fietidus,  1172 
Spiritus  amygdalae  amarae,  1172 
Spiritus  anisi,  1172 
Spiritus  anthos,  1179 
Spiritus  armoracias  compositus, 
1172 

Spiritus  aromaticus,  1812 
Spiritus  aurantii  (note),  835 
Spiritus  aurantii  compositus,  1173 
Spiritus  cajuputi,  1173 
Spiritus  caniphorae,  1173 
Spiritus  camphoratus,  1173 
Spiritus  cardamomi  compositus, 
1812 

Spiritus  chloroformi,  1173 
Spiritus  cinnamomi,  1174 
Spiritus  curassao,  1812 
Spiritus  dilutus,  103 
Spiritus  formicarum,  1495,  1812 
Spiritus  frumenti,  1174 
Spiritus  gaultherias,  1175 
Spiritus  glonoini,  1175  . 
Spiritus  glycerylis  uitratis,  1175 
Spiritus  juniperi,  1177 
Spiritus  juniperi  compositus,  1177 
Spiritus  lavandulfe,  1177 
Spiritus  lavand-iiae  compositus, 
1275 

Spiritus  limonis  (note),  851 
Spiritus  mentbae  piperitas,  1178 
Spiritus  mentlias  viridis,  1178 
Spiritus  mindereri,  702 
:sj!Tii.ue.  iS'yrci'.t,  1582  •     .  ... 
Spiritus  myristicas,  1178 
Spiritus  nervinus  camphoratus, 
697 

Spiritus  nitri  acidus,  49 
Spiritus  nitri  dulcis,  1165 
Spiritus  nitrico-astbereus,  1165 
Spiritus  odoratus,  1454 
Spiritus  ophthalmicus,  1812 
Spiritus  phosphori,  936  (note), 
1812 

Spiritus  pyroxylicue  rectificatus, 
1568 

Spiritus  rectificatus,  103,  1179 
Spiritus  rosmarini,  1179 
Spiritus  sails  ammoniaci  causticus, 
169 

Spiritus  saponatus,  1812 
Spiritus  saponis   kalini  Hebra, 
698 

Spiritus  sinapis,  1812 

Spiritus  tenuior,  103 

Spiritus  vini  gallic!,  1179 

Spiritus  vini  rectiflcatlsslmus,  103 

Spiroylsaure,  64 

Splrsaure,  64 

Spleen  mixture,  1805 


Splenetic  mixture.  1805 

Splenic  extract,  1660 

Spodiuni,  292 

Spodumene,  743 

Spogel  seed,  1617 

Spondias  mangiferp.  (cote),  4 

Sponge,  1660 

Sponge,  bleached,  1813 

Sponge,  compressed,  1812 

Sponge,  decolorized,  1813 

Sponge  tent,  1661,  1812 

Spongia,  1660 

Spongia  compressa,  1812 

Spongia  decolorata,  1813 

Spongia  officinalis,  1630 

Spongia  usta,  1661 

Spongin,  1661  ' 

Spoonwood,  1538 

Spoonwort.  1452 

Spotted  cowbane,  392,  1449 

Spotted  cranesbill,  582 

Spotted  hazel,  603 

Spotted  hemlock,  392 

Spotted  parsley,  392 

Spotted  touch-me-not,  1526 

Spotted  wintergreen,  320 

Spring  water,  162 

Spruce  beer,  1244 

Spruce,  oil  of,  1429 

Spunk,  1370 

Spur  pepper,  288 

Spurge-flax,  780 

Spurge  laurel,  780 

Spurge  olive,  780 

Spurred  rye,  447 

Squaw  bush,  1333 

Squawmint,  609 

Squaw  root,  1437 

Squaw  vine,  1571 

Squibb's  alcohol  table,  1761 

Squibb's  diarrhoea  mixture,  1804 

Squibb's  method  for  opium  assay 

(note),  905 
Squibb's  rhubarb  mixture,  1805 
Squill,  1102 

Squill,  compound  syrup  of,  1234 

Squill,  fluidextract  of,  560 

Squill,  oil  of,  1103 

Squill,  oxymel  of,  911.  1806 

Squill   pill,  compound,  961 

Squill   syrup  of,  1234 

Squill,  tincture  of,  1286 

Squill,  vinegar  of,  12 

Squills,  1102 

Squirrel  corn,  1414 

Squirting  cucumber,  431 

Stachelmohn.  1395  ' 

Stafisagria,  1180 

Stag,  1513 

Stagbush,  1333 

Stagger-bush,  1385 

Sta£u''cin- 

Stalagmitls  ^bogioides,  272 
Stanni  pulvis,  W.T 
Stannic  acid,  Iff7' 
Stanni'-  dioxide,  ±<a4-' 
Stannic  oxide,  1677 
Stannous  chloride,  1678 
Stannous  chloride  test  siflutlon' 
1713 

Stannous  oxide,  1677 
Stannum,  1677 

Staphisagria,  1180  rfl„ 
Staphisagria,  fluidextract'  J?1'  M 
Staphisagrias  semina,  1  l° 
Staphisagrine  1180 
Staphisagroine,  11.81 
Staphisaigre,  1180 
Staple  isinglass,  1521 
Star  anise,  833,  1525 
Star-anise,  oil  of,  1525  | 
Star  aniseed.  146 
Star-bloom,  1161 
Star  grass,  1374 
Starch,  142 
Starch,  corn,  142 
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Starch,  glyeerite  of,  592 

Starch,  potato,  144 

Starch,  rice,  142 

Starch  test  solution,  1713 

Starch,  tests  for,  1737 

Starch,  wheat,  142 

Starches,  1072 

Starke,  142 

Stiirke-glycerit,  592 

Starker  salmiakgeist,  172 

Starkeres  Zittmannsckes  decoct 
(note),  421 

Starkey's  soap,  1089 

Starkmehl,  142 

Starred  sturgeon,  1521 

Starwort,  1441,  1515 

Statice,  1661 

Statice  armeria,  1396 

Statice  brasiliensis,  1409,  1661 

Statice  caroliniana,  1661 

Statice  latifolia,  1661 

Statice  limonium,  1661 

Statice  mucronata,  1661 

Stavesacre,  1180 

Stavesacre  ointment,  1317 

Stavesacre  seeds,  1180 
Steam  refined  tar,  967 
Steapsin,  911 
Stearate  de  zinc,  1356 
Stearic  acid,  68,  318,  1088 
Stearin,  809,  1087 
Stearinsaure,  68 
Stearinsaures  zinkoxyd,  1356 
Stearinseife,  1092 
Stearin  soap,  1092 
Steatina,  1820 
Steatins,   312,  1820 
Steatinum,  312 
Steatinum  iodoformi,  31i 
Stechapfelblatter,  1182 
Stechapfelbliitterextrakt,  488 
Steehapfelbliittertinktur,  1287 
Stechapfelsalbe,  1317 
Stechapfelsamen,  1182 
Stechpalme,  1524 
Steeplebush,  1660 
Steinklee,  1562 
Steinkohlenbenzin,  233 
Steinkraut,  1645 
Stenocarpine,  1503 
Steocarobie  acid,  1535 
Stepbanskorner,  H80 
Stephanskiirnersalbe.  13i7 
Stephegyua  diversifolia,  1436 
Sterculia  acuminata,  1511 
Sterculia  chica,  1541 
Sterculia,  fluidextract  of  1796 
Sterculia  gum,  1511 
Sterculia  lasiantha,  15-1 
Sterculia  macrocarpa,  I>41 
Sterculia  striata,  1541 
Stercus  diaboli,  207 
Steretol,  1661 
Sterisol,  1661 
Sterkwater,  49 
Sterlet,  1521 

Steven's  method  for  opium  assay 

(note),  905 
Stibio-kali  tartaricum.i  147 
Stibium,  152 
Stibium  oxydatum,  195 
Stibium  sulfuratum  atirantiacum, 

154  f 
Stibium  sulfuratum  ondum  et 

lsevigatum,  1391 
Stibium  sulfuratum  nijrum,  1391 
Stick-lac,"  1543 
Stickstoffoxydul,  1581 
Stigmata  croci,  407 
Stigmata  maydis,  1348 
Stili  dilubiles,  1813 
Still  and  column,  108 
Stillingia.  1181 

Stillingia.  compound  elixir  of,  1791 
Stillingia,  compound  syrup  of,  1182 
(note),  1817 


Stillingia,  fluidextract  of,  503 

Stillingia,  fluidextract  of,  com- 
pound, 1796 

Stili ingia  sebifera,  1642 

Stillingia  sylvatica.  1181 

StiHingle,  U81 

Stillingine,  1181 

Stilus  acidi  salicylic!  dilubllis, 
1813 

Stilus  eocalna?  dilubilis,  1813 
Sthikasant.  207 
Stlnkasantmllch,  445 
Stinkasanttirktur,  1254 
Stinkende  draehenwurzeJ,  147 
Stinkende  kamille,  1464 
Stinking  nightshade,  649 
Stink-weed,  1182 
Stinkwood,  1554 
Stipa,  1661 
Stipa  eapillata,  1553 
Stipa  inebrians,  1661  . 
Stipa  slbirica,  1661 
Stipa  vasevi,  1661 
Stipa  viridula,  1553,  1661 
Stipites  aspidii,  210 
Stipites  dulcamara},  1655 
Stizolobiurn  pruriene.  1572 
Stockrischieberthran,  856 
Stockholm  tar,  967 
Stokes's  expectorant.  1805 
Stokes' 3  liniment,  699,  1798 
Stomach  drops,  1817 
Stomachic  tincture,  1817 
Stone  oak,  1034 
Ston->  ochres,  1584 
Storeinint,  1468 
Stone-root,  1454 
Stornce  llquido,  1197 
Storax,  13  97 

Stora-:  amygdalo'ide,  1197 
Storax  bark.  1197 
Stornx.  false  (note),  11?7 
Storax  iu  grains.  1197 
Stov  :ne,  1661 
Stored  salt,  1143 
Storesin,  1198,  1551 
Storksbill,  582.  1479 
Straits  oil.  857 
Stramoiue,  1182 
Straruonii  folia,  1182 
Straiaonii  semiua  1182 
Strainonio,  1182 
Stramonium,  1182 
Stramonium,  assay  of.  1183 
Strai  oniam,  extract  of,  488 
Strai/ifinirpi,  fluidextract  of,  564 
Stramonium  leaves,  1182 
Stramonium  leaves,  tincture  of, 
12S7 

Stramonium  ointment,  1317 
Stran  cniiim  seed,  1182 
Stramonium  seed,  extract  of 

(note),  468 
Stramonium  seed,  fluid  extract  of 

(note),  525 
Stramonium,  tincture  of,  1287 
Strandnelke,  1661  ' 
Strassburg  terpentine,  1244 
Strawberry  essence,  1497 
Streem  I'm,  1677 

Strengthening  plaster  (note),  436 
Streptococcus  antitoxin  (note), 
112. 

Streptococcus  heilserum  (note), 

11  13 
Streiemlver,  750 

Striated  brittle  ipecac  (note),  071 
Striated  elastic  Ipecac  (note),  671 
StriciMua.  1191 
Strobe. i  bumuli,  615 
Strol  Hi  lupull,  615 
Strofanto,  1187 
Strong-scented  lettuce,  686 
Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  172 
Stron;-  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
713 


Strong  soiutioa  of  iodine,  723 
Strong  solution  of  lead  subacetate, 
728 

Stronger  ammonia  water,  171  ' 

Stronger  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  1797 

Stronger  emulsion  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1793  I 

Stronger  ether,  97 

Stronger  ortnge  flower  water.  175 
.  Stronger  rose  water,  183 

Stronger  solution  of  ammonium 
citrate,  1798 

Strongest  common  caustic,  10C4 

Strontii  broiaidum,  1184 

Strontii  iodidnm,  1185 

Strontii  lactas,  1661 

Strontii  salieyias,  1185 

Strontii  sulpbidum,  1662 

Strontium,  1186 

Srrontiumbromid,  1184 

Strontium  bromide,  1184  . 

Strontium  csileine-sulphouate, 
1665  -v 

Strontium  iodide,  1185 

Strontium  jodid,  1185 

Stronuum  lactate,  1661 

Strontium  nitrate,  1187 

Strontiumsalicylat,  1186 

Strontium  salicylate,  1185 

Strontium  salicylicum,  1186  ' 

Strontium  sulphide,  1662 

Strophanti  semina,  1187 

Strophanthidin,  1190 

Strophanthin,  1187,  1190,  1397 
Strophanthin  crystallizatum 
(note),  1187 

Strophanthin  tannate,  1191 
StrophantUicum,  1187 
Strophantus,  1187 
Strophantus,  asper  (note),  1188 
Strophantus  courmontii,  11S8, 
1189 

Strophanthus  elemi,  1189 
Strophanthus  eniini,  1188 
Strophanthus,  extract  of,  488 
Strophanthus  glaber,  1188 
Strophanthus  gratus,  1187  (not?), 
1188 

Strophanthus;  hispidus,  1188^ 
Strophanthus  k'ombf. .  llr'., 
Strophanthus  ntc^lsonif  ngg 
Strophanthus  ruot,  ±188 
Strophanthussainen,  1187 
Strophanthussainentinktur,  1288 
Strophanthus  ae^us.  H87 
Strophanthus  th^noni,  nsg 
Strophanthus,  t  incture  of,  1288 
Strophanthustioktur,  12S8 
Strophantine,  l'S7 
Strophantus,  11 8.7 
Stropbantusext  r8,kt,  488 
Strychnia,  1191 
Strycbnicine,  80-1 
Strychnin,  lll'l 
Strychnina,  1191 
Strychnin®  arsenas,  1662 
Strychnine  Uydrochloridum,  1195 
Stryehninse  nitras,  1195 
Strychnines  sulphas.  1196 
Strychnine,  808,  1191,  1398 
Strychnine  acetate,  solution  of, 
1803 

Strychnine  arsenate,  1662 
Strychnine  arjenite  (note),  1196 
Strychnine  hydrochloride,  1195 
Strychnine  hydrochloride,  solution 

of,  759 
Strychnine  nitrate,  119"5 
Strychnine  sulphate.  119G 
Strychnine  valerianate,  elixir  of, 

1791 

Strychnluhydrochlorid,  1195 
Strychninnltrat,  1195 
Strychntnsnlfat,  1196 
Strychninum,  1191 
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Stryphni  train  hydroeinorieum.  1195 
Stry-  hninum  nitriciim.  1195 
Strychninum  sulphurieum,  1106 
Strychnos  castelnseana,  1'i'JT 
Stryehnos  cogens.  169? 
Stryehnos  colubrina.  803 
strychnos  crevauxiana,  1007 
Suychnos  crevaiixii,  1697 
Strychnos  gubleri,  1607 
Strychnos  ignatii,  1.528 
Stryehnos  ligustrina  (note),  801 
Strychnos  malaccensis,  1517 
Stryehnos  mix  vomica,  417  (note), 

803,  1191 
Strychnos  pedunculata,  1697 
Strvchnos  potatorum.  1662 
Strychnos  rheedii  (note),  804 
Strvchnossamenextrakt,  482,  550 
Strychnos  schomburgkiana,  1697 
Strvchnos  tieute,  804'  (note),  1397 
Strychnos  toxifera,  1607 
Strychnos  yapurensis,  1697 
Stuhlziipfchen,  1210 
Stuhlziipfchen  von  opium  und 

bieizucker,  1214 
Sturm.hut,  89 
Stylophorine,  1442 
Styiophorum,  1662 
Stvkiphoi-urc  diphyllum,  899,  1442, 

1662 

Stylosanthes,  1663 

Stylosanthes  bi  flora,  1663 

Styiosantb.es  elatior,  1063 

Styphnic  acid,  127,  1056 

Styptic  collodion.  387 

Styptic  colloid.  3.87 

Styptic  cottcn,  1797 

Styptic  liquid  of  I'agliarl,  125 

Stypticin,  1463 

Styracin,  119S,  1551 

Styracoh-lSpS 

Styrax  benzoin.  231 
Styrax  calamita,  1197 
Styrax  liquide,  1107 
Styrax  liquidus,  1197 
Styrax  portorianum,  231 
Srryax  pra?.paratus,  1197 
St  yrax  subdentlcul  ita,  231 
Sty  50.W233,  1198,  1551 
Styront,  &3£& 
Suakin  gum,  3  ■. 
Siibacetate  of  lead,  glycerin  of, 
590 

Subazotas  '  ismmhicus,  242 
Stabcarbonas  bisinflthicus,  239 
Subcarbonate  of  iron  (uote),  506 
Subehloride  of  mercury,  622 
Subcutane  apomoi-phineinsprit- 

zung.  658 
Suboutane  morphineinspritzung, 

658 

Subcutane  muttert^rneinspritzung, 

658 

gnBctltln,  1663 
«uber,  1461 
Suberic  acid,  1461 
Snberin,  1461 
Sublamine,  1663 
Sublimated  cotton  (note),  598 
Sublimated  gauze    (Vote),  598 
Sublimatlosu7>g,  723 
Sublimatura  corrosivum,  617 
Sublimatus  ,coriosiv,k  617 
Sublime  corroslf,  61T 
Sublimed  sulphur,  1W4 
Sublirao-phcnol,  1603 
Snbmuriate  >  •'  Jnwcnfy,  623 
Subnltras  Jiismuthi;  us.  242 
Subnitrate' of  bismuih.  242 
Subnitj;ato  bismuth  o.  242, 
Sn  ■  <*e\helladone,  j109 
Rue  u»;  citron.  692 
Sue  de' genet  A.  bals':.-,.  1190 
Sue  de  grands  cjgui,  1198 
Soc  de  jusquiauie,  1199 


Sue  de  limon,  692 
Sue  de  pissenlit,  1199 
Sue  de  reglisse,  476 
Succi,  1109 
Succi  spissati,  459 
Suecin,  1378 
Succinate  of  iron,  1488 
Succinic  acid,  1247  (note),  1378, 
1663 

Succinic  ester  of  succinoresinol, 
1378 

Suecino-abietic  ether  of  borneol, 

1378 
Suecin  um,  1373 
Succiuyltropinc.  213 
Succo  di  limoae,  692 
Succory,  1449 
Succus  acalyphffi,  1367 
Succus  adhatod«,  1369 
Succus  belladonna?,  1199 
Succus  cltri,  692 
Succus  conii,  1199 
Succus  hyoscyami,  1199 
Succus  liuiettte  cum  pepsino,  1813 
Succus  limonis.  692 
Succus  liquiritite,  476 
Succus  iiquiritire  depuratus,  478 
Succus  scoparii,  1199 
Succus  taraxaci,  1199 
Succus  thebaicus,  888 
Sueramine,  1663 
Sucre,  1070 

Sucr6  eouleur  (note),  1074 

Sucre  de  eanne,  1070 

Sucre  de  houille,  235 

Sucre  de  lait,  1076 

Sucre  de  plomb,  969 

Sucre  en  pains,  1070 

Sucre  iuterverti.  1071 

Sucre  noir.  476 

Sucre  pur,  1070 

Sucrier  de  montagne,  1672 

Sucrol,  1397 

Sucrose,  581,  1070 

Sues  vegetaux,  1199 

Sucupira,  1420 

Suero  antidifteiico,  1117 

Su£t,  prepared,  1122 

Suffioni,  23 

Sugar.  1070 

Sugar-apple.  1390 

Sugar,  aromatic  (note),  1023 

Sugar  bush,  1621 

Sugar  cane.  Chinese,  1072 

Sugar,  grape,  107 

Sugar-bouse  molasses,  1076 

Sugar,  invert,  107 

Sugar  of  ergot,  450 

Sugar  of  gelatin,  1522 

Sugar  of  grapes,  1628 

Sugar  of  lead,  969 

Sugar  of  milk,  1076 

Sugo  di  liquirizia,  476 

Sngua,  93 

Suif  de  mouton,  1123 
Suint,  992 
Suint  de  laine,  95 
"Sulla's"  cadmicus,  1425 
Sulfas  "fe'rrosus.  511 
Sulfas  kalicus,  1016 
Sulfas  magnesicus.  756 
Sulfas  manganosus,  761 
Sulfas  natricus,  1156 
Sulfas  potassicus,  1016 
Sulfas  quinicus,  1044 
Sulfas  sodicus,  1156 
Suljfas  zincieus,  1357 
Sulfate  d'alumine,  124 
Sulfate  d'alumine  et  de  potasse,, 
119 

Sulfate  d'ammoniaque.  1381 
Sulfate  d'atropine,  215 
Sulfate  de  cadmium.  1425 
Sulfate  de  cinchonldlue  basique, 
360 

Sulfate  de  cinrhoniue  basique,  £61 


Sulfate  de  codeine,  380 
Sulfate  de  cuivre,  413 
Sulfate  de  cuivre  ammoniacal, 
1458 

Sulfate  de  fer,  511 
Sulfate  de  fer  ammoniacal,  498 
Sulfate  de  fer  et  d'ammoniaque, 
498 

Sulfate  d"esorine,  940 
Sulfate  d'hyoscyamine,  647 
Sulfate  de  magnesie,  756 
Sulfate  de  manganese,  761 
Sulfate  de  morphine  neutre,  791 
Sulfate  de  potasse,  1016 
Sulfate  de  quinine  basique,  1044 
Sulfate  de  quinine  neutre,  1040 
Sulfate  de  soude  purine,  1156 
Sulfate  de  sparteine,  1160 
Sulfate  de  strychnine,  1196 
Sulfate  de  zinc  officinal,  1357 
Sulfate  ferreux  desseche,  513 
Sulfate  ferreux  officinal,  511 
Sulfate  ferreux  precipite,  513 
Sulfate  ferrique  ammoniacal,  498 
Sulfate  manganeux,  761 
Sulfate  mercurique,  1566 
Sulfato  aluminico-potasico,  119 
Sulfato  cinconico,  361 
Sulfato  cuprico,  413 
Sulfato  de  atropina,  215 
Sulfato  de  ciuconina,  361 
Sulfato  de  eserina,  940 
Sulfato  de  esparteina,  1160 
Sulfato  <le  estricnina,  1196 
Sulfato  ferroso  desecado,  513 
Sulfato  itagnesico,  756 
Sulfato  nlagnesico  effervescente, 
758 

Sulfato  nlanganoso,  761 
Sulfato  norfico,  791 
Sulfato  pitasieo,  1016 
Sulfato  qiinico  basico.  1044 
Sulfato  quinieo  neutro,  1040 
Sulfato  soBico,  1156 
Sulfato  zileico,  1357 
Sulfinide-btnzoique,  235 
Sulfls  kalims,  1620 
Sulfis  natiicus,  1157 
Sulfls  potaksicus,  1620 
Sulfis  soditus,  1157 
Sulfite  de  potasse,  1620 
Sulfite  de  feoude,  1131,  1157 
Sulfite  sulnirg  de  soude,  1158 
Sulfocyami-e  de  potassium,  1621 
Sulfokarbolsaures  zink,  1356 
Sulfonal,  1200 
Sulfonale,  1^200 
Sulfonalum  1200 
Sulfophenate  de  soude,  1151 
Sulfosote,  1663  .. 
Sulfur  iodaium,  1208 
Sulfur  prtprfipitatum,  1202 
Sulfur  subljmatum,  1204 
Sulfure  d'tnitimoine  du  commerce, 
1391 

Sulfure  d'aitimoine  pur,  153 


arbone,  297 
haux,  270 
iotasse,  981 
lotassium  solide,  081 

de  mercure,  1566 
hydrargyricum,  1566 
stibicum,  1391 
arbono,  297 
)  potasico  hiposul- 


Sulfure  de 
Sulfure  de 
Sulfure  de 
Sulfure  de 
Sulfure  rou 
Sulfuretum 
Sulfuretum 
Sulfuro  de 
Sulfuro  (tr 

fitado,  98 
SuIphsemogloMn,  1519 
Sulphaldehydc,  1663 
Sulphaminol,  1663 
Sulphaminol  creosote,  1663 
Sulphaminol  eucalyptol.  1063 
Sulphaminol  guaiacol.  1663 
Sulphaminol  menthol,  1663 
Sulphanilic  acid  test  solution 

1713 

Sulphas  aluminico-ammonicus, 


119 
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Sulphas  aluminico-potassicus,  119 
Sulphas  ammonico-ferricus,  498 
Sulphas  morphicus,  791 
Sulphate  of  aluminum,  124 
Sulphate  of  aluminum  and  am- 
monium, 119 
Sulphate  of  aluminum  and  iron, 
137G 

Sulphate  of  aluminum  and  potas- 
sium, 119 
Sulphate  of  ammonium,  1381 
Sulphate  of  atropine,  215 
Sulphate  of  calcium,  exsiccated, 
262 

Sulphate  of  cinchonidine,  360 
Sulphate  of  iron,  511 
Sulphate  of  lime,  262 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  756 
Sulphate  of  morphia,  791 
Sulphate  of  potash,  1016 
Sulphate  of  potash  with  sulphur, 
1017 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  1044 
Sulphate  of  soda,  1156 
Sulphate  of  strychnine,  1196 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  1357 
Sulphates,  tests  for,  1737 
Sulphide  of  antimony,  precipi- 
tated, 154 
Sulphide  of  calcium,  270 
Sulphides,  1206 

Sulphides  and  sulphur  compounds 

in  volatile  oils,  813 
Sulphides,  tests  for,  1737 
Sulphite,  sodium,  1157 
Sulphites,  1663 
Sulphites,  tests  for,  1738 
Sulphmethsemoglobin.  1519 
Sulphocarbolate,  sodium,  1150 
Sulphocarbolic  acid,  1151 
Sulpholeates  (note),  821 
Sulpholeic  acid  (note),  821 
Sulphonal.  1200 

Sulphonaphthylaminic  acid,  1577 
Sulphonethylmethane,  1200 
Sulphonethylmethanum,  1200 
Sulphonmethane,  1200 
Sulphonmethanum,  1200 
SuIpboph£nate  de  zinc.  1356 
Sulphoricinic  acid,  16G4 
Sulphosalicylic  acid.  1065 
Sulphosalts.  1207 
Sulpho-sulphates,  1664 
Sulphur,  1731 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii,  154 
Sulphur,  balsams  of,  817 
Sulphur  candles  (note),  1208 
Sulphur,  confection  of.  391 
Sulphur  depuratum,  1202 
Sulphur  glycerin  casein  varnish, 
1650 

Sulphur  heptoxide.  1206 
Sulphur  Iodide,  1208 
Sulphur  iodide  ointment.  1318 
Sulphur  lotum,  1202 
Sulphur  lozenge.  1302 
Sulphur,  oils  containing,  817 
Sulphur  ointment,  1318 
Sulphur  ointment,  compound,  1820 
Sulphur  praecipitatum.  1202 
Sulphur,  precipitated.  1202 
Sulphur  sesquioxide.  1200 
Sulphur  stibiatum  aurantiacum, 
154 

Sulphur  sublimatum.  1204 
Sulphur,  sublimed,  1204 
Sulphur  vegetable,  750 
Sulphur  vivum,  1204 
Sulphur,  washed,  1202 
Sulphurated  antimony,  154 
Sulphurated  lime,  270 
Sulphurated  lime,  solution  of, 
1799 

Sulphurated  linseed  oil,  1675 
Sulphurated  po.ash,  981 
Sulphurated  potassa,  981 


Sulphuret  of  antimony,  artificial, 
1391 

Sulphuret  of  potassium,  981 
Sulphuretted  baths  (note),  978 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1200,  1519, 
1730 

Sulphuretted  mineral  water,  166 
Sulphuric  acid,  68,  1206,  1731 
•  Sulphuric  acid,  aromatic,  75 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted,  76,  1731 
Sulphuric  acid,  fiftieth-normal 

V.S.,  1726 
Sulphuric  acid,  fuming,  70 
Sulphuric  acid,  half-normal  V.S., 

1725 

Sulphuric  acid  mixture,  1805 
Sulphuric  acid,  normal  V.S.,  1724 
Sulphuric  acid,  pure,  for  tests, 
1713 

Sulphuric  acid,  solid,  70 
Sulphuric  acid,  table  of  specific 

gravity,  72 
Sulphuric  acid,   tenth-normal  V.S., 

1725 

Sulphuric  acid,   volumetric  solu- 
tion B.P.,  1739 
Sulphuric  ether,  97 
Sulphuric  oxide,  1206 
Sulphuris  iodidum,  1208 
Sulphurous  acid,  77,  1206 
Sulphurous  acid,  assay.  78 
Sulphurous  oxide,  1206 
Sumac,  1066 
Sumach,  1066 

Sumach  des  corroyeurs,  1460 
Sumatra  benzoin.  231 
Sumatra  camphor  (note),  275if 
Sumatra  pepper,  964 
Sumbul,  1209 
Sumbulamic  acid,  1209 
Sumbul,  extract  of,  489 
Sumbul,  fluidextract  of,  564 
Sumbulic  acid,  1209 
Sumbul  radix,  1209 
Sumbul,  tincture  of,  1289 
Sumbultinktur,  1289 
Sumbulwurzel,  1209 
Sumbulwurzelextrakt,  489 
Summer  heliotrope,  1322 
Summer  savory,  1644 
Summitates  meliloti,  1562 
Summitates  sabinae,  1069 
Sumpfnelkenwurzel,  1502 
Sumpfporsch,  1548 
Sumpfsilge,  1610 
Sun  cholera  mixture,  1804 
Sundew,  1475 
Sunflower,  1514 
Sun  mixture,  1804 
Superbine,  1504 
Superphosphate  of  iron,  509 
Supertartrate  of  potassa,  985 
Supositorios,  1210 
Suppositoires,  1210 
Suppositoires  d'acide  pbenique, 
1213 

Suppositoires  de  belladone,  1213 
Suppositoires  de  glycerin,  3  213 
Suppositoires  d'lodoforme,  1214 
Suppositoires  de  morphine,  1214 
Suppositoires  de  plomb  composes, 
1214 

Suppositoires  de  plomb  opiaces, 
1214 

Suppositoires  de  tannin.  3  213 
Suppositoires  morphines,  1214 
Suppositoria,  1210 
Suppositoria  acidi  carbolic!,  1213 
Suppositoria  acidi  tannici,  1213 
Suppositoria  belladonna?,  1213 
Suppositoria  boroglycerini,  1813 
Suppositoria  glycerini.  1213 
Suppositoria  iodoformi,  1214 
Suppositoria  morphlnse,  1214 
Suppositoria  plumM  composita. 
1214 


SupposKorien,  1210 
Suppositories,  1210 
Suppositories,  belladonna,  1213 
Suppositories,  carbolic  acid,  1213 
Suppositories,  compound  lead, 
1214 

Suppositories,  iodoform,  1213 

Suppositories,  morphine,,  1214 

Suppositories  of  boroglycerin.  1813 

Suppositories  of  glycerin,  1213 

Suppositories,  phenol,  1213 

Suppositories,  rectal,  1212 

Suppositories,  tannic  acid,  1213 

Suppositories,  urethral,  1212 

Suppositories,  vaginal,  1212 

Suprarenal  glands,  desiccated,  583 

Sureau,  1080 

Surelle,  1600 

Surface  yeast,  1700 

Surgeon's  agaric,  1371 

Surinam  copaiba,  398 

Surinam  quassia,  1032 

Sus  scrofa,  93,  911,  919 

Siisse  mandeln,  138 

Siissholzsaft,  476 

Sussholzwurzel,  593 

Susumber  berries,  1655 

Suter-berry.  1346 

Swamp  dogwood,  1439 

Swamp  hellebore,  1330 

Swamp-laurel,  1538 

Swamp  sassafras,  1557 

Swamp  sumac.  1630 

Swartzia  decipiens,  947 

Sweating  plant,  457 

Sweet  almond,  138 

Sweet  basil,  1584 

Sweet  bay,  1546.  1557 

Sweet  bay.  oil  of.  1546 

Sweet-birch,  64,  835 

Sweet  blue  violet,  1693 

Sweet  brake,  210 

Sweetbrier,  1410 

Sweet  cane,  256 

Sweet  cassava,  1668 

Sweet  cicely,  834 

Sweet  elder,  1080 

Sweet  fennel  fruit,  568 

Sweet  fern,  1455 

Sweet  flag,  256 

Sweet  gum,  1197  (note),  1551 
Sweet-gum,  oriental,  1197 
Sweet  horsemint,  1468 
Sweet  laurel,  1525 
Sweet  marjoram,  1596 
Sweet  myrtle.  256 
Sweet  oil,  861 
Sweet  orange,  1590 
Sweet  orange  peel,  217 
Sweet  orange  peel,  tincture  of, 
1255 

Sweet  pellltory,  1665 
Sweet  pepper,  289  „ 
.Sweet  principle  of  oils,  586 
Sweet  root,  256 
Sweet  rush.  256 
Sweet-sap,  1390 
Sweet  scabious,  1479 
Sweet-scented  life-everlasting, 
1505 

Sweet-scented  virgin's  bower,  1450 

Sweet-scented  water-lily,  1583 

Sweet  sedge,  256 

Svyeet  shrub,  1429 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  1 165 

Sweet  springs.  160 

Sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  1285 

Sweet  viburnum,  1333 

Sweetwood  bark,  303 

Swertia  chirata,  321 

Swertia  ehirayita,  321 

Swietenia,  1665 

Swietenia  febrifuga,  1665 

Swietenia  mahogoui,  1665 

Swietenia  senegaleusis,  1665 

Sycose,  235,  1665 
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Sydenham's  opium,  1338 
Sylabum  marianum,  1439' 

Sylvestrene,  866,  878 
Sylvic  aeic,  1050 
Symphoral,  1665 
Symphoralsodium,  1577 
Symphorol,  1665 
Symphytum,  1665 
Symphytum  officinale,  1663 
Symplocos,  1665 
Symplocos  racemosa,  1665 
Synanthros».  1665 
Synaptase,  B.39,  1020 
Synearpus  irusbyl,  1509 
Syndai  vaiiiish,  684 
Synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond,  229, 
830 

Synthetic  oil  of  cassia,  363 
Synthetic  oil  of  cloves,  456 
Synthetic  o''l  of  gaultheria,  778 
Synthetic  oil  of  sassafras,  1078 
Synthetic  oil  of  winrergreen,  778 
Synthetic  thymol,  1250 
Synthetical  phenol,  926 
Syrian  galls,  572 
Syrian  herb  mastieh,  1672 
Syrian  nard,  1577 
Syrian  tragacanth,  1294 
Syringa,  1665 
Syringa  vulgaris,  1665 
^Syringenin,  1632,  1665 
Syringic  acid,  1632 
Syringln,  1549,  1632,  1665 
Syrup,  1216 
Syrup,  aromatic,  1220 
Syrup.  Gascon's.  1226 
Syrup  of  acacia,  1218 
Syrup  of  aetata,  compound,  1813 
Syrup  of  almonds,  1219 
Syrup  of  arsenate  of  iron,  1814 
Syrup  of  asafetida  (Dote),  210 
Syrup  of  asarum,  compound,  1813 
Syrup  of  blackberry,  aromatic, 

1068    (note),  1816 
Syrup  of  blackberry  bark,  1233 
Syrup  of  blackberry  root,  1233 
Syrup  of  black  cohosh,  compound, 

1813 

Syrup  of  Moodroot,  1816 
Syrup  of  bromide  of  iron,  1665 
Syrup  of  bromides,  1813 
Syrup  of  buckthorn  berries,  1816 
Syrup  of  calcium  and  sodium 

hypophosphites,  1813 
Syrup  of  calcium  chlorhydrophos- 

phate,  1.813 
■   Svrup  of  calcium  hydroxide,  1221 
Syrun  of  calcium  hypophosphite, 

1813 

Syrup  of  calcium  iodide,  1814 
Syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate, 
1221 

Syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate 

with  iron,  1814 
Syrup  of  calcium  thiosulphate, 

1428 

Syrup  of  Canada  snake-root,  com- 
pound, 1813 

Syrup  of  cascara,  aromatic,  1222 

Syrup  of  chloral,  1222 

Syrup  of  chlorhydrophosphate  of 
lime,  1813 

Syrup  of  chloroform,  332 

Syrup  of  chondrus,  compound, 
1814 

Syrup  of  cimicifuga,  compound, 
1813 

Syrup  of  cinnamon,  1814 
Syrup  of  citric  acid,  1218 
Syrup  of  citro-iodide  of  iron,  1814 
Syrup  of  codeine,  1222,  1814 
Syrup  of  coffee,  1454,  1814 
Syrup  of  Dover's  powder.  1815 
Syr  ip  of  eriodicyton,  aromatic, 
1814 

Syrup  of  pf;her,  100 
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Syrun  of  ferric  hWpophosphite, 

508,  1814 
Syrup  of  ferrous  and  manganous 

iodides,  1560 
Syrup  of  ferrous  bromide,  1665 
Svr  ip  of  ferrous   chloride,  494 

(note),  1815 
Syrup  of  ferrous  hypophosphite, 

508 

Syrup  of  ferrous  Iodide.  1223 
Syrup  of  ferrous  lactate,  1491 
Syrup  of  ferrous  nitrate  (note), 
717 

Syrup  of  ferrous  phosphate,  12256 
Syrup  of  galls,  aromatic  (note), 
574 

Syrup  of  garjic,  1375 
Syrup  of  ginger,  1237 
Syrup  of  glucose,  1227 
Syrup  of  glycyrrhiza,  1815 
Syrup  of  guaiac  (note),  605 
Syrup  of  hemidesmus,  1227 
Syrup  of  horse  radish,  compound 

(note),  195 
Syrup  of  horse-radish,  iodized 

(note),  195 
Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid,  1218 
Syrup  of  bydrochlorophosphates, 

compound,  1815 
Syrup  of  hypophosphite  of  lime, 

1813 

Syrup  of  hypophosphite  of  lime 

and  soda,  1813 
Syrup  of  hypophosphites,  1227 
Syrup  of  hypophosphites,  com- 
pound, 1227 
Syrup  of  hypophosphites  with  iron 

(note),  1228 
Syrup  of  Indian  sarsaparilla,  1227 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,.  1223 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, 1814 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  tasteless, 
1814 

Syrup  of  iriecac,  1228 
Syrup  of  ipecac  and  opium,  1815 
Syrup  of  Irish  moss,  compound, 
1814 

Syrup  of  iron  chloride  (note),  494 
Syrup  of  kramerla,  1229 
Syrup  of  lactophosphate  of  iron, 
1815 

Syrup  of  lactophosphate  of  lime 

with  iron,  1814 
Syrup  of  laotucarium,  1229 
Syrup  of  lemon,  1230 
Syrup  of  licorice,  1815 
Syrup  of  lime,  1221 
Syrup  of  manganous  phosphate, 

1559 

Syrup  of  manna,  1815 
Syrup  of  morphine,  1S15 
Syrup  of  morphine,  compound. 
1815 

Syrup  of  morphine  sulphate,  1815 

Syrup  of  ornnge,  1220 

Syrup  of  orange  flowers,  1220 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  1220 

Syrup  of  uigcau  . 

Syrup  tit  phosphate  of  iron,  com- 

poijju  (note),  509 
Syrjp  of  phosphate  of  iron  with 

quinine  and  strychnine,  1226 
Syrup  of  phosphates,  compound, 

1816 

Syrup  of  phosphates  with  quinine 
and  strychnine,  compound,  1818 
Syrup  of  poppy.  1310 
Syrup  of  protochloride  of  Iron, 
1815 

Syrup  of  quassia  <note),  1032 

Syrup  of  quillaja,  1036 

Syrup  of  quhlidinA  1816 

Syrup  of  quinldind,  bitterless,  1810 

Syrup  of  raspberry,  1634 

Syrup  of  red  ponpy,\.232 


Syrup  of  red  rose,  1233 

Syrup  ol  rhamnus  cathartica,  1816 

Syrup  of  rhatany,  1229 

Syrup  of  rhubarb,  1231 

Syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa, 

compound,  1816 
Syrup  of  rhubarb,  aromatic,  1232 
Syrup  of  rose,  1233 
Syrup  of  roses,  1233 
Syrup  of  rubus,  1233 
Syrup  of  saccharated  oxide  of 

iron,  1815 
Syrup  of  sanguinaria,  1816 
Syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  compound, 

1233 

Syrup  of  senega,  1235 
Syrup  of  senna,  1236 
Syrup  of  senna,  aromatic,  1816 
Syrup  of  senna,  compound,  1817 
Syrup  of  sodium  hypophosphite, 
1817 

Syrup  of  soluble  oxide  of  iron, 
1815 

Syrup  of  soluble  saccharated  iron, 
1815 

Syrup  of  squill,  1234 

Syrup  of  squill,  compound,  1234 

Syrup  of  stillingia,  compound.  1 182 

(note),  1817 
Syrup  of  tar,  1230 
Syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  iron, 

quinine  and  strychnine,  1226 
Syrup  of  tolu.  1236 
Syrup  of  urginea,  1687 
Syrup  of  Virginian  prune,  1231 
Syrup  of  white  pine,  compound, 

1816 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry,  1231 
Syrup  of  yerba  tsanta,  aromatic, 
1814 

Syrup  of  zinc  iodide  (note),  1353 
Syrup,  pectoral,  1816 
Syrupi,  1214  - 
Syrups,  1214 
Syrups,  fruit,  1216 
Syrupus,  1216 
Syrupus  acacia;,  1218 
Syrupus  aceti  scillae,  1234 
Syrupus  acidi  citrici,  1218 
Syrupus  acidi  bydriouici,  1218 
Syrupus  actjete  compositus,  1813 
Syrupus  albus,  1216" 
Syrupus  allii,  1375 
Syrupus  amygdalae,  1219 
Syrupus  aromatlcus,  1220 
Syrupus  asari  compositus,  1813 
Syrupus  aurantii,  1220 
Syrupus  aurantii  floris,  1220 
Syrupus  aurantii  riorum,  1220 
Syrupus  bromidorum.  1813 
Syrupus  calcariae.  1221 
Syrupus  calcii  chlorhvdrophos- 

phatis,  1813 
Syrupus  calcii  et  sodii  hypopboR- 

phitum,  1813 
Syrupus  calcii  hypophosphitis,  1813 
Syrupus  calcii  hypophosphitis 

compositus,  1227 
Syrupus  calcii  lodidi,  1814 
Syrupus  calcii  lactophosphatis, 

1221,  1814 
Syrupus  calcis,  1221 
Syrupus  cascarse  arornaticus,  1222 
Syrupus  chloral,  1222 
Syrupus  chondri  compositus,  1814 
Syrupus  cinnamomi,  1814 
Syrupus  codeines,  1222,  1814 
Syrupus  coffea;,  1814 
Syrupus  corrigens,  1S14 
Syrupus  cum  aqua  plcea,  1230 
Syrupu«  einulsivus,  1219 
Syrupus  eriodictyt  aromatlcus, 

1814 

Syrupus  feiTi  arsenatis.  1814 
Syrupus  fcrri  Bromidl,  1C65 
Syrupus  ferri  chloridj  (note),  494 


Syrupus  ferri  citro-iodidi,  1814 
Syrupus  ferri  et  mangani  iodidi, 
1814 

Syrupus  ferri  hzpophosphitis, 
1814 

Syrupus  ferri  icdidi,  1223 
Syrupus  ferri  jcdati,  1223 
Syrupus  ferri  lactophosphatis, 
1815 

Syrupus  ferri  oiydati  solubilis, 
1815 

Syrupus  ferri  phospbatis,  1226 
Syrupus  ferri  phospbatis  cum 
quinina  et  strychnina.  1226 
Syrupus  ferri  protochloridi,  1815 
Syrupus  ferri,  quininse,  et  strych- 
nina? phosphatum.  1226 
Syrupus  ferri  saccharati  solubilis, 
1815 

Syrupus  glucosi,  1227 
Syrupus  glyeyrrhizae,  1815 
Syrupus  gummosus,  1218 
Syrupus  hemidesmi,  1227 
Syrupus  hydroehlorophosphatum, 
1815 

Syrupus  hypophosphituni,  1227 
Syrupus  hypophosphitum  com- 

positus,  1227 
Syrupus  hypophosphitum  cum 

ferro  (note),  1228 
Syrupus  ipecacuanha?,  1228 
Svrupus  ipecacuanha?  et  opii, 

1815 

Syrupus  kramerise,  1229 
Syrupus  lactucarii,  1229 
Syrupus  limonis,  1230 
Syrupus  manna?,  1815 
Syrupus  morphina\  1815 
Syrupus  morphinn?  compositus, 
1815 

Syrupus  morphina?  sulphatis, 
1815 

Syrupus  papaveris,  1816 
Syrupus  pectoralis,  1816 
Svrupus  phosphatum  compositus, 
*1810 

Syrupus  piceus,  1230 
Syrupus  pruni  virginiaua?,  1231 
Svrupus  picis  liquida\  1230 
Syiupus  piui  sV.robi  compositus, 
J  816 

Syrupus  iiuassiJfi  (note),  1032 
Syrupus  >jninidia«,  I81t 
Syrupus  ratanjUiffi,  .1229 
Syrnpus  iharonl  cathartics,  1810 
Syrupus  rfcel,  3  231 
Syrupus  r'nfii  aromatkus,  1232 
Syrooi;  .    bet  el  potassii  cijmposi- 

Syrupus  rha-aios).  1232 

Sy.upus  rosa?  3  233 

Syrupus  rosautin  nibrarnm,  1233 

Syropus  rubl,  1233 

Syrupus  rnbi  ^romaticus,  1816 

Syrupus  rubi  ldcei.  1634 

->yrupus  sacehjiri,  121(5 

Syrupus  sang* inaritr,  1  SI  6 

Syrupus  sarsa  >aril>w  f ".iipositua, 

f'yrupun  scillaj,  1231 

Syrupus  neil!ai  compositus.  1234 

Syrupus  Rene*?,  1235 

Syrupus  senn*  1236  * 

Syrupus  sennsf  aioniaticjs,  181'' 

Syrupus  senna  compo:;itus,  1817 

Synipus  fimplnx,  1216 

Svrupus  .'<odIi  tvypophosphitis, 
1817  ' 

Svmpu*  splnw  r^rvina;.  1810 

Syrupus  stillisgla;  c  mpositus,  118- 

(note)  1817 

Syrup-R  sucii  dtrl,  1*230 

Syrupuf  sndoriflciis.  1233 

SyrupT!*  tolfjtanus,  1236 

.  Syrnpua  orpnete.  1687 

Syrupus  zlufe  beris,  1237 
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Taahgu,  1622 

Tabacum,  1678 

Tabella?,  1296 

Tabeila?  cum  catechu,  L300 

Tabella?  trinitrini,  12? 

Table,  abbreviated  tit  Is  of  jour- 
nals, etc.,  IX 

Table,  abbreviations,  t 

Table,  alcohol  (Squibt,  1761 

Table,  alcohol  (U.  S.  '.  8th  Rev.), 
1757 

Table,  alcohol  at  25°  (,  1759 

Table  exhibiting  th(  number  of 
drops  in  a  fluidraom  of  differ- 
ent liquids,  with  tie  yrdght  in 
grains  and  gramme,  1T49 

Table,  key  to  pronuncitiok,  XI 

Table  of  formulas  ari  molecular 
weights,  1766 

Table  of  multiples  ofsomf  atomic 
and  molecular  weigits,  1778 

Table  of  signs   and  ibbrefiations 
in  prescriptions,  1'41 

Table  of  specific  gra-ity  cirrec- 
tions,  1779 

Table  of  specific  gravity  o<  acetic 
acid  solutions,  14 

Table  of  specific  gravity  cf  am- 
monia solutions,  171 

Table  of  specific  gratify  o  hydro- 
bromic  acid  solutions,  3Z 

Table  of  specific  gravity  d  nitric 
acid  solutions,  50 

Table  of  specific  gravity  o  phos- 
phoric acid  solutions,  61 

Table  of  specific  gravity  o  sul- 
phuric acid  solutions,  7! 

Table  of  tests  for  commeriial  va- 
rieties of  aloes,  115 

Table  of  thermometrie  eqivalents, 
1753 

Table  salt,  1142 

Table  showing  color  reactions  of 
opium  bases,  901 

Table  showing  constituent  of 
mustard  seed,  1126 

Table  showing  morphine  ip  various 
opiums  (note),  8'^S 

Table  showing  per  cent,  cf  qui- 
nine in.  salts,  10,'iS 

Table  showing  solVept  power  -A 
glycerin  (note),  868 

Table  showing  'he  *a!u<?  of  the  de- 
grees of  Raurae'o  hydrometer  in 
those  of  Trallesji  alcohoimeter, 
1572 

Table  showing  rarities  and  char- 
acteristics of  feijiel  fruit,  569  • 

Table  showing  specific  gravity  cor- 
responding with  degree*  of  hy- 
drometers. 1.750 

Tables  of  weights  hi<1  measures. 
1743 

Tabletas.  1296 

Tabletas  do  bicarbenuto  sodico, 
1 302 

Tabletas  di  clorat*  jwdjs'.cr  J"*02 
Tabletas  de  santm.na,  13  >2 
Tablets,  corrosive  sublimate.  62C* 
Tablets,  hypodernic,  659 
Tablets  of  nitroglycerin,  1237 
Tablets,  trlhitrWU  1237 
Tabietten,  1296 
Tablettes,  1296 

Tablettes  de  bicarbonate  do  sonde. 
1 302 

Tablettes  de  cac'aou,  1300 
Tablettes  de  chlorate  d>?  potasse, 
1302 

Tablettes  de  chlorh>drnte  d'am- 
nioniaqu<f,  1283 
iblel 

phine,  1301 
Tablettes  de  cut  "be  13*0 
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Tablettes  de  fer,  1300 
Tablettes  de  fer  reduit  iir 

I'hydrogene,  1300 
Tablettes  d'ipecacuanha,  1301 
Tablettes  de  kino  d'eucaypte, 

1300 

Tablettes  de  l'acide  benoique, 
1299 

Tablettes  de  l'acide  pheique,  1299 
Tablettes  de  morphine,  301 
Tablettes  de  morphine  c  d'ipecac- 
uanha, 1301 
Tablettes  d'opium,  1300 
Tablettes  de  ratanhia,  1!01 
Tablettes  de  ratanhia  etde 

cocaine,  1301 
Tablettes  de  reglisse  opicees, 
1300 

Tablettes  de  resine  de  gyac,  1301 
Tablettes  de  santonine,  302 
Tablettes  de  soufre,  1301 
Tablettes  de  sous-nitrate  de  bis- 
muth, 1300 
Tablettes  de  tannin,  12» 
Tacamahac,  1431,  1618,  .666 
Tacamahaca,  1509 
Tacamahaca  in  testis,  166 
Tacamahaca  orientale,  166 
Tacamaque  terreuse,  150! 
Tacca  fecula,  1561 
Tacca  oceanica.  1561 
Tacca  pinnatifida,  1561 
Tachia,  1666 
Tachia  guyanensis,  1666 
Tachiol,  1494 
Ta?nia  expansa,  1553 
Ta?niin,  418 
Tag  alder,  1376 
Tagauzonte,  221 
Tagud  nut,  1613 
Tagulaway  balsam,  1406 
Tahiti  vanilla,  1325 
Tailed  pepper,  410 
Taka  diastase,  1666 
Talc,  1238 

Talc  de  Venise,  1238 
Talc  purifi6.  1238 
Talc,  purified,  1238 
Talca  mm.  3 

Talenliuaua  arrowroot,  15G1 
Talcum,  12S8 

Talcum,  pojwder  oi,  salie;t'ated. 

1811  /'■  -  . 

Talcum  ;,urificatrju.  1238 
Talcum  vepetum,  1238 

i 

■   -  I 
Talpsaure/t)* 

Talgaaures  pakcorjd,  1356 
Talgselfe,  ;',092 
Taiba  gum  J  3 
Talk,  123S  ' 
Talksleln,  1238 
Tallow  oil  fcroup,  807 
Tallow,  preoared  mutton,  11.-3 
Tallow  soai,  1092 
TaKow-rree,'  1642 
Tajnflriu,  1239 
TauvtfJntf,  123.9 
Tamarind,  nujdeztract  ot  1239 
Tamariodentnus,  1239 
Tansarindeii  1239 
Tamarindo. !  1.239 
■ 

Tamarisk  gplls  (note),  "64 

Tompictc  acid  mote),  678 
Tacsplcin  (p.ofe),  078 

Taiupleo  rial  !>  (note),  077 
Taaiplci.il.:  fetid,  (note),  678 
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Tanaeetin,  ^667 
Tanacetone  814,  1667 
TanacetumJ1666 

annic  acid.  1667 
ambelliferum,  1665 
ralgare,  1668 
667 

enenifera,  1667 
.667 

lenabe,  1542 
83.  1667 
1602 

fat,  1642 
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Tanacetum 
Tanacetum 
Tanacetum 
Tanghinia, 
Tanghinia 
Tanghinin, 
Tangin  de 
Tang-kui,  1 
T'ang-shen, 
Tankawang 
Tannal,  16  7 
Tannalbin,  [667 
Tannalum, 
Tannate  d< 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci 
Tannic  aci|, 
Tannigen, 
Tannin,  79 

Tannin  alrjnninate,  1667 
Tannin,  gl.rerin  of,  591 
Tannin-glyerit,  591 
Tannin-glysrol,  591 
Tannin-kobdium,  387 
Tannin  los'nges,  1299 
Tannin  off'inal,  79 
Tanninpas  Hen,  1299 
Tanninsalh,  1305 
Tannin-stmlziipfchen,  1213 


1667 

pelletierine,  918 
79 

glycerite  of,  591 
lozenge,  1299 
ointment  of,  1305 
suppositories,  1213 
test  solution,  1713 
,  troches  of,  1299 
667 


Tanninsup 
Tanninum, 
Tannocol, 
Tannoforrr 


ositorien,  1213 
79 
668 
1668 


Tannogluc<3ides,  1064 
Tannon,  1^68 
Tannopin,  1668 
Tannosal,  1.465 
Tanoid,  10B4 
Tansy,  16iG 
Taphosot,  1465 
Tapioca,  lo61,  1668 
Tapioca  frcula,  1561 
Tapioca  meal.  1669 
Tar.  967,  1246 
Tar  acids.  928 
Tar.  cm&phnr,  802 
Tar,  compound  elixir  of,  3789 
Tar,  glyceric  of,  591  (note),  1797 
Tar-  mixture,  1805 
Tar,  oil  of,  feK  .  967 
Tar  oils,  928 
Tar  ointmiint,  1316 
Tar  ointment,  compound  1820 
Tar  plaster,  compound,  1792 
Tar,  pulverulent,  968  \ 
Tar,  solution  of,  alkaline,  1802 
Tar,  steam  refined,  967 
Tar,  syrup  of,  1230  \ 
Tar  water,  967  \ 
Tar,  wine  of,  968  (note!),  1821  \ 
TaracaniD.  1391 
Taran3abinu(nQtMT-K^FJ\  '-—■*" 
Tarassaco,  1240 
Tsiaxacerin,  1241 
loraxaei  radix.  1240 
Taraxacin,  1241 
Taraxacon,  1240 
Taraxacum*  1240 
Taraxacum,  compound  elixir  of, 
1791 

Taraxacum  dens-leonis,  1240 
Taraxacum  erythrosperlmim,  1240 
Taraxacum,  extract  of,  48iJ 
Taraxacum,  juice  of,  USD*" 
Taraxacum  officinale,  12-;0 
'      -i  T.-.cura.  Procter's  preserved 

juice  of  (note),  11"' 
Ti  ruxacum  taraxacum,  1240 
Tfc-tar.  83  '  \  .     -'  4 


Tartar  emeti 
Tartar,  solubl 
Tartaras  depiratus,  985 


Tartarus  natr 
Tartarus  solu 
Tartaras  stibi 
Tartarus  tartirisatus,  1017 


Tartras  ferric 


147 

85,  986  (note) 


Tartarated  a 
Tartarated  it 
Tartarated  sea,  1000 
Tartare  chalje,  449 
Tartarean  inqs,  1552 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartarized  anlmony,  147 
Tartarized  ire  ,  499 
Tartarum  vitiolatum,  1016 
Tartarus  boraatus  (note),  147 
Tartarus  emeicus,  147 

cnatus,  1000 
lilis,  1017 
itus,  147 


imony,  147 
l,  449,  499 


1731 

saccharated,  1782 
est  solution,  1713 


kalicus,  499 


Tartras  fijrriq-potassicus,  499 
Tartras  kllicu'  1A1" 


Tartras  'Utasslco-ferricus,  499 


Tartras  ;»tass 
Tartras  pptass 


1017 


sco-sodicus,  1000 
scus,  1017 
Tartrate  fl'antinoine  et  de  potasse, 
147 

Tartrate  tie  fej  et  d'ammoniaque, 
498 

Tartrate  de  fer  et  de  potasse,  499 
Tartrate  fie  morphine.  792 
Tartrate  fie  potasse  aeide,  985 
Tartrate  fie  potasse  et  de  soude, 
1000 

Tartrate  &e  potasse  Beutre,  1017 
Tartrate  ferrico-ammonique,  498 
Tartrate  ferrico-potassique,  499 
Tartrate  ferrique  ammoniacal,  498 
Tartrate  of  potash,  1017 
Tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
999 

Tartrate'  antimony,  147 
Tartrates  tests  for,  1T38 
Tartrato  acido  di  potassio,  985 
Tartrato  mtimonico  potasico, 
147 

Tartrato  li  antimonio  e  di  po- 
tassio, 147 
Tartrate  iferrioi-potasico,  499 
Tartrato  Wrico-potassico,  499 
Tartrato  ne\utrf>  di  potassio,  1017 
Tartrato  ibi)  pbtaslco]  985 
Tartrato  ijotasiep  neutro,  1017 
Tartrato  sodico-botasico,  1000 
Tartre  martial,  £99 
Tartre  soluble,  1017 
Tartre  stibie,  14T 
Tartro-citric  leitbnade,  1802 
Tashkend  rbubajb,  1061 
Tasteless  ague  cjrops,  731 
Tasteless  fluidextract  of  cascara 

sagrada.  556  ! 
Tasteless  iron  chloride,  494  (note), 
1225 

Tasteless  iron  lejdide,  1225  (note), 

1489  (note) 
Tasteless  preparations  of  easwa 

(tn*ai_l<AESr->  i  *  ~~r"'" 
Tasteless  salts  of  iron  (note). 

1225 

Tasteless  syrup  o:  iodiele  of  iron, 
1S14 

Tasteless  'tincture  e.f  ferric  chlo- 
ride, 1267.  1818 

Tasteless  tincture  if  iron.  1267 
(note),  1818  [ 

Taumelkorn,  1553  , 

Taurocb/lie  acid.  490 

Taxine,  1669 

Taxus,  1069 

Taxus  ba^cata,  1669 

Tayuya,  1669 

Tayuyin,  1669 

Tchaad.  1437 

Tea.  1669 


Tea-berry,  1502 
Teaberry,  oil  of,  846 
Tea.  breast,  1812 
Tea  oil,  1670 
Tea,  St.  Germain,  1812 
Tear  dragon's  bloodj  1475 
Tectarea  filix-mas,  ^10 
Teel  oil,  1591 
Teeth-bearing  fungi,  1574 
Tegmin,  1671 

Teinture  ammoniacale  de  quinine, 
1284 

Teinture  ammoniacale  de  seigle 

ergote,  1265 
Teinture  aromatique  sulphurique, 

75 

Teinture  balsamique,  1256 
Teinture  d'acteie  Q.  grappes,  1260 
Teinture  d'aloes,  |l253 
Teinture  d'arnica,  1253 
Teinture  d'asa  fc^tida,  1254 
Teinture  de  baunie  de  tolif,  1289 
Teinture  de  benjdin,  1256 
Teinture  de  buccej,  1257 
Teinture  de  buchn,  1257 
Teinture  de  cachciu,  1267 
Teinture  de  camphre  concentree, 
1173 

Teinture  de  cann^lle.  1262 
Teinture  de  cantharide,  1258 
Teinture  de  cardamome,  1259 
Teinture  de  cardamome  eomposee, 
1259 

Teinture  de  cascarille.  1260 
Teinture  de  chanvre  de  l'lnde, 
1258 

Teinture  de  chirette,  1260 
Teinture  de  cigue  (feuille),  1264 
Teinture  de  cochenille,  1263 
Teinture  de  colchique,  1263 
Teinture  de  Colombo.  1257 
Teinture  de  cubebe,  1264 
Teinture  de  digitale,  1265 
Teinture  d'ecorce  de  cerisier,  1283 
Teinture  d'ecorce  d'orange  am&re, 
1254 

Teinture  d'ecorce  de  quillaya,  1284 
Teinture  d'essence  d'anis  vert, 
1172 

Teinture  d'essence  ie  cajeput, 
1173 

Teinture  d'essence  de  cannelle, 
1174 

Teinture  d'essence  de  gau!tb£rle. 
1175 

Teinture  d'essence  de  genievre, 
1177 

Teinture  d'essence  de  geaitvre 

eomposee,  1177 
Teinture  d'essence  de  lavande, 

1177 

Teinture  d'essence  de  menthe,  1178 
Teinture  d'essence  de  muscade, 
1178 

Teinture  d'essence  d'orange,  1173  - 
Teinture  d'essence  dei  romarin, 
1179 

Teinture  d'extrait  d>piuin.  1278 
Teinture  de  feuille  *]e  belladone, 

12r>5 


Teimure  de  feve  du 


Calabar.  1283 


Teinture  de  fleur  d'frnica.  1253 
Teinture  de  fleur  de  tous-Ies-mols, 

1257 

Teinture  de  gayac  mnmoniacale, 

12C9 

Teinture  de  gelsemiu|n,  1268 
Teinture  de  gentiaue  composfe, 
1268 

Teinture  de  gingembte.  1291 
Teinture  de  hamamelis.  1269 
Teinture  de  houblon,  1276 
Teinture  de  hydrastis,  1270 
Teinture  d'iode.  1271 
Teinture  de  jaborandi.  1273 
Teinture  de  jalan.  12^ 
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Teiuture  ie  jusquiame,  1270 
Teinture  de  kino,  1273 
Teinture  de  lactucarium,  1274 
Teiuture  le  lavande  oomposee, 
1275 

Teinture  le  lobelie  enfiee,  1276 
Teinture  le  lupulin,  1276 
Teinture  le  muse,  1277 
Teinture  de  noix  de  galle,  1207 
Teinture  de  noix  vomique,  1278 
Teinture  de  myrrhe,  1277 
Teinture  d'opium,  1278 
Teinture  d'opium  ammoniacale, 
1280 

Teinture  d'opium  camphre>,  1281 
Teinture  d'opium  sans  odeur,  1281 
Teinture  de  perchlorure  de  fer, 
1265 

Teinturf  de  piment  des  jardins, 
1258 

Tinture  de  polygala  de  Virginie, 
1286 

Teinture  de  pyrethre  (raeine), 
1283  1 

Teinture  de  quassie  amere,  1284 
Teinture  de  quinine,  1284 
Teinture  de  quinquina  composed, 
1262 

Teinture  de  quinquina  jaune,  1261 
Teinture  de  raeine  d'aconit,  1252 
Teinture  de  ratanhia,  1274 
Teinture  de  resine  de  gayao,  1269 
Teinture  de  resine  de  podophyl- 
lum. 1283 
Teinture  de  rhubarbe,  1285 
Teinture  de  rhubarbe  aromatique, 
1285 

Teinture  de  safran,  1264 
Teinture  de  sangninaire,  1286 
Teinture  de  savon  vert,  698 
Teinture  de  scille,  1286 
Teinture  de  sene  aromatique,  1287 
Teinture  de  sene  composed,  1287 
Teinture  de  serpentaire  de  Vir- 
ginie. 1287 
Teinture  do  sonci,  1257 
Teinture  de  stramoine  (feuille), 
r 

Teinture  de  strophantus  komb«, 
1288 

Teinture  de  sumbul,  1289 
Teinture  de  vai^riane,  1289 
Teinture  de  valerianc  ommonia- 

eale,  1289 
Teinture  de  vanille.  1299 
Teinture  de  ve>atre,  1290 
Teinture  de  zeste  de  citron,  1275 
Teinture  de  zeste  d'orangi?  douce, 

1255 

Teinture  etheree  de  lobglie  enfle>, 
1276 

Teinture  thfibaTque,  1278 
Teinture  vuln£raire,  1396 
Teintures,  1291 
Tela  aranese,  1451 
Telfairia  pedata,  1671 
Telfalric  acid.  .1071 
Teilicherrl  baric,  1699 
Tellieherry  pepper,  904 
Tellurium,  1671  ^ 
Tellurium,  tests  for,  1731 
Temnlentine.  1553.  ISpf 
Temnline,  1353 

T«neriffe,  1341  „„i„mtfric 
Tentb-normat  bronze  volumetric 


solution.  1716 

■mal 
solution,  l"*18 


Tentb-norm 


J  rodlne  volumetric 


Tenth-norma-  oxahc  acid  volu- 
metric  solution,  1718 

Tenth-normal  *^"^*$nS 
mate  volumetric  BOlwtion,  1719 

Tenth-nornia:  potass.um  hy  lroxide 
volumetric  solution,  I™ 

Tenthnormal  potassium  IK™"* 
eanatc  volumetric  solution,  1721 


al  silver  nit^te  volu- 
lution.l  1722 


Tenth-normal  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate  volumetric  sqution, 
1722 

Tenth-normal  silver 
metric  sol 

Tenth-normal  sodium  elloride 
volumetric  solution,  123 

Tenth-normal  sodium  taosulphate 
volumetric  solution,  1124 

Tenth-normal  sulphuric  leid  volu- 
metric solution,  1725 

Tenth-normal  voluroetricsolution, 
1716 

Tephrosia,  1672 

Tephrosia  apollinea.  111!  1528 
Tephrosia  macropoda,  192 
Tephrosia  tinctoria,  1528 
Tephrosia  virginiana,  15),  1072 
Tephrosie,  1672 
Tepid  bath,  167 
Tequila,  1372 
Tereben,  1241 
Terebene,  878,  1241 
Terebenthine  communis, 
Terebenthine  de  Bordea 
Terebenthine  de  Boston. 
Terebenthine  du  Canada  jl  242 
Terebenthine  de  Chio,  127 
Terebenthine  de  meleze,  E46 
Terebenthine  de  Venise,  j246 
Terebenthine  d'Alsace,  134 
Terebenthine  des  vosges,  244 
Terebenum,  1241 
Terebic  acid,  878 
Terebinthene  (note),  2751 
Terebinthina,  1242 
Terebinthina  canadensis,  P42 
Terebinthina  communis,  1112 
Terebinthina  vulgaris,  1241 
Terhydrate,  1689  1 
Terminalia  bellerica,  1576 
Terminalia  benzoin,  231 
Terminalia  chebula,  1576 
Terpan,  453 
Terpane,  453 
Terpane  group,  °12 
Terpeneless  volatile  oils,  J|L2 
Terpenes,  812 

Terpenes  and  sesquiterpene 

containing,  815 
Terpentin,  1242 
Terpentinlinimett,  699 
Terpentinol,  877 
Terpentinolemulsion.  447 
Terpentm-  und  essig-linimebt, 
Terpin,  878 
Terplnbydrat,  11!49 
Terpin  hydrate.  878.  1249 
Terpin  hydrate,  elixir  of,  1791 
Terpin  hydrate  with  codein' 

of,  1791  e,  elixir 

Terpin  hydrate  with  heroin 

of,  1791 
Terpin-iodo-hydrate,  1448 
Terpina,  1249 
Terpine,  1249 

Terpinene,  300,  878,  1212    t,  gag 

liW"  Wf  SS7'  «P 
Terpin!  hydras,  1249 
Terpinol,  275  (note),  878,  1672 
Terpinolene,  878 
Terpinum  hydratum.  124.. 
Terpiuyl  acetate,  124Q 
Terra  fi  porcelaine,  69) 
Terra  cariosa,  1633 
Terra  di  Sienna,  1646 
Terra  follata  tartari.  9S2 


oils 


11  :i6 


Terra  foliata  tartari  cr.vsta1;sata, 
1126 

Terra  japonica.  574,  143;> 
Terra  poreellanea,  680 
Terra  tripolitana,  1684 
Terra  unibra.  1687 
Terra  sigillatw.  1418 
Terraline,  1672 


Terre  de  la  Nouvelle-Orlgans,  1391 
Terikline,  1672 
Tertiary  amyl  alcohol,  1383 
Tertiary  amyl  nitrite,  140 
Testj  for  methyl  alcohol,  105 
Testj  Kraemer's,  9 
Test  ipapers,  1731 
Test  'solution,  albumin,  1705 
Test  solution,  ammonium  car- 
bonate, 1706 
Test  solution,  ammouium  chloride, 
1706 

Test  solution,  ammonium  molyb- 

date.  1706 
Test  solution,  ammouium  oxalate, 
1706 

Test  solution,  ammonium  sulphide 
1706 

Test  solution,  barium  chloride, 
1707 

Test  solution,  barium  hydroxide, 
1708 

Test  solution,  barium  nitrate.  1708 
Test  solution,  Brazil  wood.  1714 
Test  solution,  bromine,  1708 
Test  solution,  calcium  chloride, 
1708 

Test  solution,  calcium  hydroxide, 
1708 

Test  solution,  calcium  sulphate, 
1708 

Test  solution,  chlorine,  1708 
Test  solution,  cobaltous  nitrate, 
1708 

Test  solution,  cochineal,  1708,  1714 
Test  solution,  cupric  ammonium 

sulphate,  1708 
Test  solution,  cupric  sulphate, 
1708 

Test  solution,  cupric  tartrate,  1 708 
Test  solution,  diphenylamine.  1708 
Test  solution,  ferric  ammonium 

sulphate,  1708 
Test  solution,  ferric  chloride,  1708 
Test  solution,  ferrous  sulphate, 
1708 

Test  solution,  gelatin,  1709 
Test  solution,  gold  chloride,  1709 
Test  solution,  hematoxylin,  1714 
Test  solution,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
1709 

Test  solution,  indigo,  1709 
Test  solution,  iodeosir.  1714 
Test  solution,  iodine,  1709 
Test  solution,  iodine,  ilcobolic, 
1  709 

Tefet  «  f  f*2  a^'"lte>  1710 

±,      ?q     joui  lead  acetate, 
TpL710 

Test  solution,  litmus,  1715 
Test  solution,  magnesium  sulphate. 
1710 

Test,  solution,  mercuric  chloride, 
1710 

Test  solution,  mercuric  chloride, 

alcoholic.  1710 
Test  solution,  mercuric  nitrate,  • 

Test  soliirro'nv  ^rveiijir'c  potassium 

iodide,  1710 
Test  solution,  mercuric  potassium 

iodide,  alkaline,  1710 
Test  solution,  mercurous  nitrate, 
1710 

Test  solution,  methyl-orange,  1730, 
1715 

Test  solution,  napbtbvlamlne  ace- 
rate,  1710 
Test  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
1734 

Test  solution,  oxalic  acid,  1710 
Test  solution,  palladous  chloride. 

1710  / 
Test  solution,  pbenolphthalein,  ' 

1715 

Test  solution,  picric  acid,  1710 


1936 
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Test  solution,  platinlc  chloride 
1710 

Test  solution,  potassio-mercurk 
iodide,  1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  carbon- 
ate, 1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  chromate, 
1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  cyanide, 
1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  ferricya- 
nide,  1711 

Test  solution,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, 1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, alcoholic,  1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  iodide, 
1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, 1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  sulphate, 
1712 

Test  solution,  potassium  sulpho- 

cyanate,  1712 
Test  solution,  silver  ammonium 

nitrate,  1712 
Test  solution,  silver  nitrate,  1712 
Test  solutiori,  silver  sulphate,  1712 
Test  solution,  sodium  acetate,  1712 
Tost  solution,  sodium  bitartrate, 

1712 

Test  solution,  sodium  carbonate, 
1712 

Test  solution,  sodium  cobaltic 

nitrite,  1713 
Test  solution,  sodium  hydroxide, 

1713 

Test  solution,  sodium  nitroprus- 

side,  1713 
Test  solution,  sodium  phosphate, 

1713 

Test  solution,  sodium  tartrate, 
1713 

Test  solution,  sodium  thiosulphate, 
1713 

Test  solution,  stannous  chloride, 
1713 

Test  solution  starch,  1713 
Test  solution,  sulphanilic  acid, 
1713 

Test  solution,  tannic  acid,  1713 

Test  solution,  tartaric      ' 1  1713 

rr>.>r  ±     rtrnotiBj  nt.) 

Test'solutions  for  vol*,  me  c  est. 
mation,  B.P..  1738 

Testa  ovi,  1476 

Testa  praparata,  1672 

Tests  for  corrosive  sublimate,  621 

Tests  for  opium,  906 

Tests  for  substances  mentioned  in 
the  text  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, 1734 

Tests,  reagents,  etc.,  1705 

Tetaniti'-,  t«'..L' 

Tetanus;  antitn-^n  (note),  1122 
Tetrabasic  phosphoric  acid,  62 
Teti-abioses,  1072 
Tetrabrom-fluorescein,  1478 
Tetrabroni-fluoreseein-sodium,  1051 
Tetra-brom-methylene-di-antipy- 

rine,  1641 
Tetrachlor-methane,  1447 
Tetrachlorure  de  carbone,  1447 
Tetragastris,  1672 
Tetragastris  panamensis,  1672 
Tetrahydro-beta-naphthylamine 

hydrochloride,  1674 
letrahydroethylquinoline,  1537 
Tetrahydromethylquinoline,  1537 
Terri.-hydro-oxazine,  786 
Tet'-ahydroparamethyloxyquino- 
li.ie,  1673 


Tetrahydrcparaquinanisol,  1673 
Tetrahydreyquinoline,  1537 
Tetraiodoehylene,  1473 
Tetra-iodoohenol-phthalein,  1582 
Tetraiodoprrrol,  662 
Tetrajodpyrol,  662 
Tetra-metfyl-diapsido  benzo- 

phenoid  1411 
Tetrametlylthioninchlorid,  779 
Tetra-mebyl-thionine-chloride, 

1388 

Tetrametylthionine  hydrochloride, 
779 

Tetranthra,  1672 
Tetranthra  brawa,  1672 
Tetranthra  californica,  1595 
Tetranthoa  citrata,  410  (note), 
1672 

Tetranth<-a  intermedia,  1672 
Tetronal  note),  1200 
Tetroses, ,  072 
Tetterwo:.  10«2 
Teucrin,  672 
Teucriuirl672 

Teucriunchamaedrys,  1106,  1672 
Teucriunmarum,  1672 
Teucriunpolium,  1672 
Teucriunscordium,  1672 
Teufelsd?ck,  207 
Texas  sasaparilla,  1563 
Texas  sepentaria,  1116 
Tfol,  16'{ 

Thaleicbnys  pacificus,  1587 

Thalesiauniflora,  1596 

Thalictrie,  1673 

Thalictrm,  1673 

Thalictrm_  flavum,  1673 

Thalictnm  grucum,  1673 

Thalietinm  macrocarpum,  1673 

Thalictiim  rbynchoearpum,  1673 

Thallei#iin  reaction,  1037 

Thalleidcifiin  test,  1047 

Thallin<l,]l673 

Thalline  sulphate,  1673 

Thalline  (tartrate,  1673 

Thallium,  1673 

Thallochlor,  1440 

Thanatol,  1674 

Thapsia  garganica,  1674 

Thapsia  plaster,  1074 

Thapsia  sylphium,  1674 

Thapsia  villosa,  ltl74 

Thapsic  acid,  1674 

Thapsie.  1674 

The\  1669 

The  de  Terreneuve,  1501 
The  du  Canada,  1501 
Thea  bohea,  1669 

Thea  sinensis,  1669 

Thea  st'ens's'  252 

Thea  vi  ieta,  1669 

Thebaic,"10^.  1669 

Thebaic  .  888 

Thebairne,  900 

Thebair3'  900 
Theben8  salicylate,  900 
-Tftebola™,  900 
Thee   "otic  acid>  9^2 
Theer,  Wi 
Theerol,  865 
Theersalbe,  1316 
Theersirup,  1230 
TheTn,  252 
Theina,  252 
Theine,  252  1671 
Theobroma  cacao,  881 
Theobroma,  oil  of,  881 
Theobromine.  882,  1509,  1699 
Theobromine-acetyl-methylene- 

salifylate,  1674 
Theobromine-lithium-salicylate, 

1683 

Theobromine  sodium,  1372 
Theocne,  1699 
Theodorshalle  water,  166 


Theophylline,  1671,  1699 
Therapic  acid,  858 
Theriaca  (note),  392 
Thermin,  1674 
Thermodin,  1674 
Thermol,  1674 
Thermometers,  relations  between, 
1752 

Thermometric  equivalents,  table 

of,  1753 
Theveresin,  1675 
Thevetia,  1674 
Thevetia  nereifolia,  1674 
Thevetia  yccotli,  1674 
Thevetin,  1674 
Thialdine,  1675 
Thiazines,  779 
Thibet  musk,  793 
Thick-leaved  pennywort,  1519 
Thielmann's  diarrhoea  mixture 

1804 

Thierische  kohle,  292 
Thierkohle,  292 

Thiersch's  salicylic  acid  wadding, 
66 

Thigenol,  1675 
Thilanin,  1675 
Thimbleberry,  1634 
Thiocol,  1675 
Thioform,  1415 
Thiol,  1675 
Thiolinic  acid,  1675 
Thiolum  liquidum,  1675 
Thiolum  siccum,  1675 
Thionic  series,  1206 
Thiooxydiphenylamine,  1663 
Thiophene,  234,  1675 
Thiophenediiodide,  1676 
Thioresorcin,  1676 
Thiosapol,  1676 
Thiosinamin,  195,  877,  1676 
Thiosulphate,  sodium,  1158 
Thiosulphates,  1663 
Thiosulphates,  tests  for,  1738 
Thiosulphuric  acid,  1158,  1206 
Thiotolene,  1675 
Thio-urea,  1687 
Thioxene,  1676 
Thiuret,  1676 

Thlapsi  bursa-pastoris,  1430 
Thoho-thoho,  771 
Thompson's  solution  of  phos- 
phorus, 936  (note),  1801 
Thonerdehydrat,  123 
Thorite,  316 
Thorn  apple,  1182 
Thornapple   leaves,  1182 
Thorough-stem,  457 
Thorough-wax,  457 
Thoroughwort,  457 
Thridace  (note),  687 
Throatwort,  423 
Thuja,  1676 
Thuja  articulata,  1641 
Thuja  occidentalis,  1537.  1676 
Thujetic  acid,  1676 
Thujetin,  1676 
rp,    -r^^n,  1676 
Thujin,  167e 

Thujone,  814,  1080,  1366,  1668, 
1676 

Thujyl  alcohol,  1366 
Thus,  1533 

Thus  ameiicanum,  1242 

Thy  lax  fraxineum  (note),  1346 

Thymacetin,  I677 

Thymelee,  780 

Thymene,  1250 

Thymianol,  883 

Thymiansaure,  1250 

Thymic  acid,  1250 

Thymoform,  1677 

Thymohydroquinone  d  methyl 

ether,  815 
Thymol,  814,  884,  1249 
Thymolcarbonic  ether,  1677 


!  Index. 


Thymol  ester  of  salicylic  acid, 

1  639 

Thymol  iodide,  1251 
Thymol,  synthetic,  1250 
TLytnol  urethane,  1677 
ThytQcli  carbonas,  1077 
Thymoiis  iodidum,  1251 
Thymolkanipher.  1250 
Thymolquecksil'oeracetat,  1567 
Thymol-sodium  benzoyl-oxyben- 

zoate,  1624 
Tbymoluni,  1250 
Thymoeuinone,  1571 
Thymotol,  1251 
Thymus  gland,  1677 
Thymus  vulgaris,  X83,  1249 
Thyrcoantitoxin.  584 
Thyioglandin,  58 "> 
Thyroid  essence.  740 
Thyroid  extract,  740 
Thyroid  solution,  740 
Tbyroiodin.  584 
Tick,  867 
Tickle-weed,  1330 
Tiger  lily.  1549 
Tiges  de  douee-arnere,  1655 
Tiges  de  morelie  grimpante,  1655 
Tiglic  acid,  885 
Tiglic  acid  ester,  1606 
Ti^llnie  acid,  147,  885,  1329 
Tigiinic  ester  of  lsohutyl,  isamyl. 

and  hexyl  alcohol,  S34 
Tilia,  1677 

Tilia  europaaa,  1550,  1677 

Tiliacin.  1677 

Tiliadin,  1677 

Timbo.  1677 

Timboin,  1677 

Timbo!,  1677 

TimboniDe.  1677 

Time-limit  test  for  heavy  metals, 

1713 
Timol.  1250 
Timolo,  1250 
Tin,  1677,  1714,  1731 
Tin  foil,  1677 
Tin  foil,  false,  1678 
Tin  pyrites,  1677 
Tin  stone,  1677 
Tin,  tests  for.  1738 
Tin-white  cobalt,  1451 
Tincal,  22,  1132 
Tincttira  aconiti,  1252 
Tinctura  aconiti,  Fleming,  1817 
Tinctura  aconiti  radicis.  1252 
Tinctura  actrese,  1260 
Tinctura  actie*  raceniosae,  1260 
Tinctura  adbatodae,  1369 
Tinctura  aloes,  1253 
Tinctura  aloes  composita,  1253 
Tinctura  aloes  et  myrrhse,  1253 
Tinctura  amara,  1817 
Tinctura  andrographidis.  1385 
Tinctura  antaerida,  1817 
Tinctura  nntiperiodica,  1817 
Tinctura  uristolochia',  1396 
Tinctura  arnicre,  1253 
Tinctura  arnica:  iiornm,  1253  ' 
Tinctura  aromatica,  1817 
Tinctura  arojofiatica  a'''-'1 
Tinctura  a«ia£'Ctida>. 
Tinctura  aurantW, 
Tinctura  aurantil  5 
Tinctura  aurantil 
Tinctura  aurarttii 
Tinctura  avenje  s; 
Tinctura  azadirac 
Tinctura  balsamic 
Tinctura  bellador 
Tinctura  belli-dr 

1255 
Tinctura  benzo 
Tinctura  benz' 
Tinctura  bin 
Tincttira  b 
Tinctura  b 


Tinctura  calendula;,  1257 
Tinctura  <alo|ropis,  1429 
Tinctura  calulnbae,  1257 
Tinctura  camjihoraj,  1173 
Tincttira  camfhorae  cumoosita, 
1281 

Tinctura  cannabis,  1258 
Tinctura  cannabis  Iudictc,  1258 
Tinctura  cantharidis,  1253 
Tinctura  cantharidum,  1258 
Tinctura  capsici,  1258 
Tinctura  capsici  et  myrihae,  1818 
Tinctura  cardamom!,  1259 
Tinctura  cardamomi  composita, 
1259 

Tinctura  cascarilte,  1260 

Tinctura  catechu,  1267 

Tinctura  catechu  composita,  1267 

Tinctura  chinte.  1261 

Tinctura  chjnse  composita,  1262 

Tinctura  chmoidini,  14'43 

Tinctura  chlratae,  1200 

Tinctura  chloroforroi  et  morphinse 

composita,  1260 
Tinctura  ciruicifuga?.  1260 
Tinctura  cinchona;,  1261 
Tinctura  ciuchons  composita,  1202 
Tinctura  ciachonaj  detannata.  1818 
Tinctura  cinchona  flavaa,  1261 
Tinctura  cinnamoini,  1202 
Tinctura  cocci,  1263 
Tinctura  colchici,  1263 
Tincttira  colchici  seminis,  1263 
Tinctura  colchici  semlniun.  1263 
Tinctura  Colombo.  1257 
Tinctura  conii.  1264 
Tinctura  conii  fructus,  126 
Tinctura  coscinii.  14<W 
Tinctura  coto,  181  * 
Tinctura  creso' 
Tinctur- 
Tinct' 
Tine; 
Tin"' 
Tir 
'I 

T 
T 

Ti 
Ti 
TI 
Tit. 
Tine 
Tinct; 

126 
Tinct 

Tinctura  h^ 
Tinctura  gi; 
Tinctura  g< 
Tinctura  gf 
Tinctura  gi 
Tinctura  <t. 
Tinctura  g 

1818 
Tincttira  g 
Tinctura  fc 
Tinctura  l\ 
-a  h- 


Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 

1275 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinetu  ra 
Tinctura 

1178 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinetu  rii 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 

1280 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 

tW&v* 

Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Xjiciura 
,/Tinctu.r. 

I  (note) 
Tinctura 
Tin*:tura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
Tinctura 
TV  '  r 


k  raffle . 

lactuearii,  12 1 . 
iavundula  composita, "" 

limonis,  li'75 
limonis  coiticis,  1275 
lobtliae,  1276 
lobelias  etkerea,  1276 
lupuli,  12T6 
lupulinae  (note),  1276 
meconii,  1E78 
raosehi,  121 7 
myrrhje,  lc77 
nucis  vomica1,  1278 
olei  mentlie  viridis, 

oliveri  corticis,  1594 
opii,  1278 

opii  ammo-.iata,  1280 
opii  benzoic*,  1281 
opii  camphoiata,  1281 
opii  crocata  13S8 
opii  cleodo'iiti,  1281 
opii  imirutiea  (note), 

opii  simplex,  1278 
papaveris,  1810 
pcctoralis.  1819 
persionis,  1819 
persionis  composita,  1819 
phosphori  (notet,  936 
physostigmatis.  I2S3 
picrorhiza3,  1614 
pilocarpi,  1273 
pimplnellK,  1819 
poaophylH,  1283 
podophylli  Indie!.  1528 
pruni  virsrinianie,  1021 
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P$Mth*&s  1283 
ouasslne,  1284 
uuillaise,  1284 
qnillajse,  1284 
Quininie,  1284 
"lininte  ammonlatas,  128» 
t-ubia?,  1271 
1285 

1819 


(12 


tTidex. 


amara,  1820 

..^Liira  zingiberis,  1291 
Tincturas,  1291 
Tinctura  a?therese,  1820 
Tinctura?  herbarurn  recentium, 

1293 

Tincture,  antipefiodic,  1817 
Tincture,  aromajic,  1817 
Tincture,  bitter,;  1817 
Tincture  of  acohite,  1252 
Tincture  of  aconite,  assay  of,  1252 
Tincture  of  aconite,  Fleming's, 

1252  (note),  1817 
Tincture  oi  accnite  root,  1252 
Tincture  of  actea,  1260 
Tincture  of  adhatoda,  1369 
Tincture  of  aloes,  1253 
Tincture  of  aloss  and  myrrh,  1253 
Tincture  of  American  hellebore, 

1290 

Tincture  of  and-ographis,  1385 
Tincture  of  annatto,  1390 
Tincture  of  aristolochia,  1396 
Tincture  of  arnica,  12.53 
Tincture  of  arnica  flowers,  1253 
Tincture  of  arnica  root,  1254 
Tincture  of  asafetida,  1254 
Tincture  of  azadirachta,  1-J04 
Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  1289 
Tincture  of  belladonna,  125c 
Tincture  of  belladonna  leaves, 
1255 

Tincture  of  belladonna  leaves 

assay  of,  1255 
Tincture  of  benzoin,  1256 
Tincture  of  benzoin,  compr^^d, 

1256  r-^v 
Tincture  of  bitten  ora^e  peel, 

1254 

Tincture  of  black  cohosh,  1260^ 
Tinct'"-p  of  blsc'.-  snakeroot,  1200 
Tir -cure  of  blood  root.  1"' 
Tincture  of  buchu,  12s" 
Tincture  of  calendn1' 
Tincture  of  c1 
Tincti"" 


Tincture  of  conium,  1264 
Tincture  of  coscinium,  1463 
Tincture  of  coto,  1818 
Tincture  of  cresol,  saponated, 
1818 

Tincture  of  crude  malate  of  iron, 
1818 

Tincture  of  cubeb,  1264 
Tincture  of  cubebs,  il264 
Tincture  of  cudbear,  1819 
Tincture  of  cudbear*  compound, 
1819 

Tincture  of  deodorized  opium, 
1281 

Tincture  of  deodorized  opium, 

assay  of,  1282  1 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  1265 
Tincture  of  digitalis,  fat-free 

(note),  1265 
Tincture  of  ergot,  ammoniated, 

1265 

Tincture  cf  ferrated  extract  of 
apples,  1818 

Tincture  cf  ferric  chloride,  1265 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  ethe- 
real, 18  j  8 

Tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  taste- 
less, 1267,  1818 

Tincture  of  foxglove,  1265 

Tincture  of  galls,  1267 

Tincture  of  gambir,  compound, 
1267 

Tincture  of  gelsemium,  1268 
""'icture  of  gentian,  compound, 

*  linger,  1291 

'i  hellebore,  1290 
->ap,  698 

"ompound, 

i 

T 


258 
Hum, 


1272 

i'S, 


Tincture  of  lemon,  1275 
Tincture  of  lemon  peel,  1275 
Tincture  of  litmus,  1552 
Tincture  of  lupulin  (note),  1276 
Tincture  of  lobelia,  1276 
Tinctura  of  lobelia,  ethereal,  1276 
Tinctura  of  marigold,  1257 
Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  1265 
Tincture  of  musk,  1277 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  1277 
Tincture  of  nut-gall,  1267 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  1278 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica,  assay  of, 
1278 

Tincture  of  Oliver  bark,  1594 
Tincture  of  opium,  1278 
Tincture  of  opium,  ammoniated, 
1280 

Tincture  of  opium,  assay  of,  1279 
Tincture  of  opium,  camphorated, 
1281 

Tincture  of  orange,  1254 
Tincture  of  pellitory,  1283 
Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
1265 

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  1261 
Tincture  of  phosphorus,  936 

(note),  1812 
Tincture  of  physostigma,  1283 
Tincture  of  physostigma,  assay  of, 

1283 

Tincture  of  picrorhiza,  1614 
Tincture  of  pilocarpus,  1273 
Tincture  of  pimpinella,  1819 
Tincture  of  podophyllum,  1283 
Tincture  of  poppy,  1819 
Tincture  of  pyrethrum.  1283 
Tincture  of  quassia,  1284 
Tincture  of  quillaja,  1284 
Tincture  of  quinine,  1284 
Tincture  of  quinine,  ammoniated, 
1284 

Tincture  of  rhatany,  1274 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  1285 
Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  gentian, 
1819 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  aqueous, 
1819 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  aromatic, 
1285 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  compound, 
1285 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  sweet  (note),. 
1285 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  vinous,  1819 
Tincture  of  saffron,  1264 
Tincture  of  sanguinaria,  1286 
Tincture  of  senega,  12S6 
Tincture  of  senna,  compound,  1287 
Tincture  of  serpentaria,  1287 
Tincture  of  serpentary,  1287 
Tincture  of  soap,  1090 
Tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  1258 
Tincture  of  squill,  1286 
Tincture  of  stramonium,  1287 
Tincture  of  stramonium,  assay  of. 
1287 

Tincture  of  stramonium  leaves, 

'-anthus,  1288 
nthus,  Fraser's 

1289 

Inge  peel, 
,  1678 

Q\: 

>real,  1819 
lie,  1819 
■587 
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nmoniated. 


und, 


I 


Tincture  of  veratrucu  1290 
Tincture  <>£  viburnum,  eompbund 
IS20 

Tincture  of  Virginia:)  prnue.  1283 
Tincture  of  wild  cherry  (note l 
1021 

'Cincture  of  yellow  cinchona,  1201 
Tincture  of  aedoary,  bitter,  1820 
Tincture  of  zedoru-y,  compound, 
1S20 

Tincture,  pectoral  1819 
Tincture,  stomachic.  1817 
Tincture,  turmeric.  1715 
Tincture,  Warburg's,  1605,  1817 
Tinctures,  1291 
Tinctures,  unimontated,  1291 
Tinctures,  ethereal,  1291,  1820 
Tinctures  of  fresh  herbs,  1293 
Tinder,  1370 
Tinkei's-weed,  1084 
Tinkturen,  1291 

Tinkturen  von  irischen  pfianzen, 
. 

Tiuncvclly  senna,  1109 
Tinospora,  1078 

Tinospora,  concentrated  solution 

of,  1678 
Tinospora  cordifolia.  107S 
Tinospora  crispa,  1678 
Tinospora,  infusion  of,  1678 
Tinospora,  tincture  of,  107S 
Tintwra  alcohoiica  de  acibar, 

1253 

Tintura  alcohol ica  de  aconito, 
1252 

Tintura  alcohoiica  de  aimizcle, 
1277 

Tintura  alcoholica  de  aruiea,  1253 
Tir.  tura  alcohoiica  de  asafetida, 
I 

Tiutura  alcohoiica  de  beieno,  1270 
Tin  tura  alcohoiica  de  belladonna, 
1255 

Tiutura  aicoholica  de'Vr'njui,  1256 
Tiutura  aleohulica  de  caneia,  1202 
Tin  tura  alcohoiica  de  cant  a  rf das, 
125S 

Tintura  .■  icoboiica  de  Colombo 

1257- 
Tintura  alec 

1263 
Tintura  alc< 
Tintura  ;ile< 
Tinrura  a>c 

1288 
Tintura  al 

1269 
Tir.ru  ra  a! 

1270 
Tiutura  i 

I  ! 

fintura  a. 
Tintura  ale. 

1278 
Tic tura  aieob 

Tintura  di  ac 
Tintura  di  ai 
Tintura  dl  bci 

Pintura  di  can 
Tintura  di  chit, 

Tintura  di  dig'1  * 

Tintura  di  lobeli  <t 

Tintura  di  mirra 

Tintura  di  niuscl  „♦ 

Tiutura  di  noce  <6i£ 

Tintura  di  oppid  12 

Ti.itura  di  rabc.rfcan 

Tintura  di  strof  im- 

Tliit.ura  di  vaiciiani 

Tinturas  a'cobulieas 

TiSture  aleoolirhe, 

Tipsinah,  1622 

Tisane  d'aloes  i  oir 

Tisane  d'nngusturt 

Tisane  de  hoH  de 


Tisane  de  buchu,  653 
Tisane  de  cascaillle,  653 
Tisane  de  chirette,  653 
Tisane  de  columbo,  653 
Tisane  de  digitate,  654 
Tisane  d'ecorce  de  cerisier 

sauvage,  656 
Tisane  d'ecorce  d'orange,  (->32 
Tisane  d'ecorce  d'orange  (iocpo-ee 

Tisane  de  genet  a  balais,  657 
Tisane  de  gentiane  <  omposee,  655 
Tisane  de  girofle,  653 
Tisane  de  houblou,  655 
•  Tisane  de  polygate  de  Virginia,  657 
Tisane  de  quassie,  656 
Tisane  dt  quinquina  jaune,  653 
Tisane  de  ratacuia.  655 
Tisane  de  ranbarbe,  656 
Tisane  ds  rosp  composee,  656 
Tisane  dc  seigle  ergote,  655 
Tisane  dc  stoc.  657 
Tisane  de  sene  composee,  657 
Tisane  de  serpentaire,  658 
Tisane  d'uva  ui-?i,  658 
Tisanes,  650 

Tisanes  par  decoction,  420 
Tissa,  1078 
Tissa  rubra,  1678 
Tlolocopetale,  1460 
T'namie,  1572 
Toadstools.  1573 
Tobacco,  1678 

Tobacco,  enema  of  (note),  3081 
Tobacco,  oil  of,  1CS0 
Toboshi.  1371 
Toddalia,  1081 
Toddalia  aculeata,  1681 
Toddalia,  concentrated  solution  of,' 
1681 

Toddalia,  in£usion  of,  1681 
Toutenblr.nie.  26o 
Tohai,  143.7 
Tol.at,  1437 
'i'ol  'ne,  224 

To]li-irs.:li;'  '  '  225 


Toruia  c<\    is..  ■  104,  1700 
Toucb.-me-not,  1526 
.    Touch  wood,  1370 

Toughened  caustic,  190 

Tourmaline,  713 

Tourneso!,  1552 

Tous  les  mois,  344,  1561 

Teute-Opice,  961 

Tow,  1550 

Toxic-trine,  13?T 

Tosicodendric  a  . 'id.  1631 

Toxicodendron  1C31 

Toxicodendron  capense,  1682 

Toxin,  1118 

Toxine.  .1117 

Toxiresin.  {note's  1520 

Toxoid,  1118 

Toxoue,  1118 

Toxylon.  16t;2 

T<  ivy  ion  ponriferom,  1082 

Toyon,  1016 

Traehylobinm  bomcDjaitnianum. 
1456 

VnicbytoMnm  mossa/nbicense, 
1 

Tragacantb,  l?^" 
Tragacaatfea.  VJb-l 
Tragacanfb,  compound  rowder  o 
i 

Tragaoantb  glycerin  of,  591' 
Tragacanth]  g'.yeerKe  of,  1797 
Tragaeanth,  mucilage  of,  7i)fer  ■ 
Tragacantn.lv,  12»S 
Tragacantbsc)ileim,  796 
Tiaganr,  1S»4 
Tragamh,  121H 
Tragopogo:  porrijfoljps,  108.J 
Ti-agot-onir  (e££d,  1632 
Trailing  aroutua:  rff78 
.■^C-s.hi^       807  I 
Trail  ess  iiiccjholnletrica'.  table, 
1752! 

Tiang  pepper,  "-Pfri . 
Transparent  isinglass.  1522 
Transparent  soap,  1089 
•Transplanted  Mexican  yaniili! 

1325  \. 
Tiauben'ii-' 
Trauir 
Tra-" 
Tr 


Tribromphenol,  1421,  1682 
Tribromiilienol-bismuth,  1683 
Ti-ibromphenol  bromide,  1683 
Tribromresorcin,  1056 
Tribromsalol,  1460 
Tribulus  lanuginosas,  1422 
Triealcium  phosphate,  261 
Trichilia  emetica,  $83 
Trichlorac?tic  acid,  86 
Tricbloraldehyd  hydrate,  322 
Tricbloraldehyde,  322 
Trichloramido-ethyllc  alcohol,  1444 
Trichlorbutyl  alcohol,  1445 
Trichlorbutylaldehydhydrat,  251 
Trichlorbutylidene  glycol,  251 
Trichloressigsaure,  86 
Trichlorethylidene  glycol,  322 
Trichlorisopropylalkohol,  1534 
Trichlorisopropylglycuronic  acid, 
1534 

Trichlormothane,  32T 
Trichlorphenol,  1448 
Tricblor-pseudo-butyl-alcohol,  1385 
Tricresol,  405,  1465 
Triethylaiuinc,  1022 
Trife^-in.  3  683 
Trlformoi,  1604 

Trigonella.  f-enure-grsecua,  1683 
IngoD-i'me,  1188,  1683 
Trihydroxybenzene,  1029 
Tri  hydroxy  ben  zoic  acid  29 
Trilodom^'thano,  i<59 
Trijodometano,  6  9 
Tvj  .odmethan,  659 
Trikreso),  405.  1!>42 
Tri.isa  odoratissiraa,  1549,  1682 
Trill  hMb,  1683 
THirtftum  erectnjS"   "  ',f!:< 
Trillium.  fluidextfa'ct  of.  1796 
Triraethylamiu,  1683 
Trimethylaniine,  »58,  898;  1464, 

1564,  1<S22.  1683,  1688 

!icethylcarb';iioj;  1570 

-thyl  colchicine  acid,  384 
hyletnylene,  1383,  J  606 
vlglvcocoi1,  .119,  1413 


Triturationos,  1296 
Triturations,  1296 
Trixis  pipitzahoac,  1606 
Trizincic  orthophosphate,  1702 
Troches,  1 296 

Troches  of  ammonium  chloride 
1299 

Troches  of  bismuth,  1300 
Troches  of  catechu,  1300 
Troches  of  chalk  (note),  1299 
Troches  of  cubeb,  1300 
Troches  of  gambir,  1300 
Troches  of  {ringer  (note),  1299 
Troches  of  glycyrrhiza  and  opium, 
1300 

Troches  of  ipecac  (note),  1299 
Troches  of  iron  (note),  1299 
Troches  of  krameria,  1301 
Troches  of  magnesia  (note),  755 
Troches  of  morphine  and  ipecac 

(note),  1299 
Troches  of  peppermint  (note), 

1299 

Troches  of  potassium  chlorate, 
1302 

Troches  of  santonin,  1302 
Troches  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
1302 

Troches  of  tannic  acid,  1299 
Trochisci,  1296 

Trochisci  acidi  benzoici  (note), 
1297 

Trochisci  acidi  carbolic!  (note), 
1297 

Trochisci  acidi  tannic!.  1297 

(note),  1299 
ffrbchisci  aconiti  (note),  1297 
Trochisci  altha?re  (note),  1297 
Trochisci  ammonii  chloridi,  1297 

(note),  1299 
TWhisei  boracis  (ribtje),  1297 
Troche     catechu,  1207  (uote), 

1300 

Trochisci  CTets,       "»t«)  1299 
Trochisci  cube  -'  'note> 

1300 
Trochisci  cy 

1695 
Trochisci 
Trochisc 
Tiochis' 

1300 
Troch; 
Tr 


Trochiscus  kiameria;  et  cocaine, 
3301 

Trochiscus  morphina\  1301 
Trochiscus  morphime  et  ipecac- 
uanhas, 1301 
Trochiscus  potassii  chloratis,  1302 
Trochiscus  santonini,  1302 
Trochiscus  sodii  bicarbonatis,  1302 
Trochiscus  sulphuris,  1302 
Troene,  1549 
Trompatila,  1685 
Trona,  1136 

Tropacocaine  (note),  370 
Tropeines,  213 
Tropic  acid,  227,  648  , 
Tropine,  227,  614,  648 
Tropine  hydrochloride  (note),  213 
True  broom,  1659 
Truxillo  coca,  368 
Trypsin,  911 
Tschakida  (note),  892 
Tschongott-tree,  1645 
Tschuking,  1701 
Tschut,  1437 
Tsinisse,  1402 
Tsuga  canadensis,  1429 
Tub  camphor,  275 
Tuba  root,  1397 
Tuber  colchici,  380 
Tubera  acouili,  89 
Tubera  ja.apaj,  675 
Tubera  salep,  1639 
Tubercle  antitoxin  (note),  1122 
Tubocurarin  1697 
Tubocurarin.  1697,  169S 
Tukm-i-nil,  1538 
Tulipiferine,  1551 
Tulipiue,  1685 
Tulip  tree  bark,  1551 
Tully's  powder,  1027 
Tullysches  pulver,  1027 
Tulpenbaumrinde,  1.551 
Tumbeki  (uote),  1679 
Tumenol,  1685 
Tumenol  oil,  1685 
Tumenol-sulphonic  acid,  1385 
^enol  ccnale,  1685 
deeipiens.  947 


iiuium,  S71 

763 
i  1679 
256,  1782 

,  1715 
15 
..  1472 

I'Z 
l791 

:t  of,  1796 
ila,  1472 
319  (note),  1P20 

1242 
le,  1393 
da,  1242 
ent,  cm 

?nt.  ncetlCf  1708 
,  877.  1212 
u.rtc  acid.  935 


In 


Turpeth  mineral,  1565 

Turpeth,  resin  of,  1685 

Turpethic  acid,  1685 

Turpethin,  1685 

Turpetholic  acid,  1685 

Turpethum,  1685 

Turtie-head,  1442 

Turtle  oil,  1592 
Tussac,  1560 
Tussilage,  1685 
Tussilago,  1685 
Tussilago  farfara,  1685 
Tussol,  1685 
Tutia,  1686 
Tutin,  1461 
Tutty,  1686 
Tu-tu,  1460 
Twinleaf,  1535 
Twitch-grasa,  1296 
Tylophora  asthma  tiea,  1686 
Tylopliora  fasciculata,  1686 
Tylophora  leaves,  1686 
Tylopboras  folia,  1686 
Tylophorine,  1680 
Tyrosine,  1603 
Tyrotoxicon,  1622 

u 

Ubifra  schiniperi,  1701 
Ucuhula  nut  (note),  797 
Uebermangansaures  kali,  1013 
Uebermangansaures  zink,  1702 
Ufeem,  888 
Ufyoon,  888 
Uganda  aloes,  114 
Ukambin,  1398 
Ula,  1414 
Ulex,  1686 

Ulex  euroipasus,  1471.  1686 
Ulexine,  1471,  1686 
Ulexite,  '!H 
TDfmossa,  jijtt 
Ulmareu,  *Jf|g6 
Ulmaria  palttBi  o^s.  »M50 
Ulmfirimle,  1303  / 
Ulmencndcnschleim.  796 
Ul-ui  cortex,  1303 
Ulmic  aetd,  1075 
Ulmin,  1075 
Ulmus,  lgQS 

DJmus  Mjtta  (note),  457 

U'mtis  aniTicana,  1803 

Ulmus  fulva,  1303 

Ulmus  pubescent,  1303 

Plums  rubra,  1303 

Ultra    T'n.  l*>86 

Ultr      line,  1217,  16.% 

Ultl       nine  (note),  349 

TJrn       .'erone,  209,  572,  781,  1210, 

Umbehularia,  1686 
Umbeliularia  caiifornica.  1505. 

L  iiilielluiaHc  a':id.  1686 
Umbfllol,  1686 
Urnbcr,  1687 

"•rella  plant,  978 

-hlage,  1435 

ria  gambler,  574 

roocoino,  21o 

•  lat.€<]  ipecac  (note),  ti"! 

/rcoented  wine  (.nflte),  1345 
t  -  ienta,  1304 
UnKiiknta  extensa.  1820 
TTnciMttto,  <?e  canlaridas,  312, 


^Jng» 
Ung1 
Unp 
Ung 
Ung 
T'nt 
TTng 
Tint 

UDf 


me 

I3H5 
130" 


Unguentum  adip 

Unguentum  tegy 
1453 

Unguentum  aqu 

Unguentum  afro 

Unguentum  b".s> 

Unguentum  bel.a 

Unguentum  benz 

Unguentum  cala 

Unguentum  cala 

Unguentum  ca!o 

Unguentum  eair 

Unguentum  ^an? 

Ungit^n1-'!' tii  can 
•  £  '(gueatum  can 

\,  ngueatum  cap 
•[..ungueutum  caa. 

-Unguentum  cer 

Unguentum  cer 

[Unguentum  cei 

;  Jnguentum  ce 
l^n^uentum  en. 
lynguentum  citrlnu,.. 
Unguentum  cocalme.  . 
Unguentum  couii.  13<K 
Ungtientum  crecle,  1.6iS 
TTnglienrum  ereasofl  mlieylatum 

extfasma,  1820 
UnguePtum  creosoii.  1308 
UuiTueiu'^ai  de  niliilc  alho,  1319 
Unguentum  diachylon,  1308 
Unguentum  elerni,  l&jo 
Unguentum  enoHiens,  1305 
Unguentum  eucalypti,  i.';0ft 
Unguentum  fuscutn/  1820 
Unguentum  gjlla?.  1309 
Unguentum  gslla-  tiim  opio.  1309 
Uug'.'.eutuin  g)yc:-ri.'ii.  (,i2 
Unguentum  gljve'rinl  vUumbi  sub- 

aoetatis,  Hf4,  1309 
Unguentum  liamanie'I'jis,  13<>9 
l.iigw&irum  nyYlrargyri.  1309 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  album, 
1312 

Unguentum  bydrargyri  ammonia'  i, 
1312 

Unguentum  gjdrargyrl.  chloridi 
corrosivi  extensmm  1820 

Tjngueatum  hydrsi.<yri  cinerama, 
1309 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  c:trinum, 
1312 

Unguentum  hvdrargyri  composi- 

tum,  1312 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  diluturn, 

1312 

Unguentum  bydrargyri  iodidi 

rubri,  1312 
"Unguentum  bydrargyri  nitratis, 

1312 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratin 

dilotuDi,  1314 
Ungventurn  hydrargyri  oleatis. 

1314 

Ungueotuin  hydrargyri  oxidi  flavi, 
'  4.314  Afr.  . 

Ungu^O'twtii  uydnir'tyri  0x10:1" rubri, 
1314 

Unguenium  hydrargyri  rubrum, 
1314  : 

Unj^entun;  hydrargyri  subcfd<  ridl, 
1S15 

Unguentum  ir>di,  1315 
Unguentum  lodinil  13.15 
Unguentirm.  iodinii  cemptsaj^fim 

(note),  l^lX^  ,  .■ 
Uiignentur"  lo<tofb!rn:!,  1316 
>tj.m.-!atti  irritans,  J  307 

igdealnm  kalii  j'  d.iH.  1317 
T/nguentum  leniens,  t305 
Unguentum  raatrfa.  jfi'O 
Unguentum  mercuriale,  1309 
UngU(.»itnm  mezerei  (a^tf),.  781 
Unguetitvui  mylabridis  (note), 

283[ 

vngneRtnm  mrobalani,  1570 


(jngt.Mu 
Ungueni 
Unguent 
Unguent  &, 

1820 
Unguentum  sa- 

1820 
Unguentum  s'U 

1305 
Unguentum  sij 
Unguentuu.  si 
Unguentum  gu 

131S 
Unguentum  sr 
"Inguentum  si 

(note),  131 
Unguentu-Ji  m 

1S20 
Unguenttna'  ^ 
UugueniX'Lu  fi 
Uuguentrm  i 
Ungiientum  ^ 
Unguentum  s 
Ungaentum  ; 

puri),  182 
Tinguentuci 
Ungu.-n!um 
Unguentum. 
T/nguentum  ... 
nniversul  g;,ir:, 
Unna.  penc:; 


- 

Unna's  ichtjliyo':  paste,  1S00 
Unna's  soff,  zioc  paste,  180C 
Cnna's  suIi-'-u rated  zinc  paste, 

1806       \  . 
Unona  pclycuipa.  i  t52 
Unona.  uucinata,  139l> 
X'nschlift,  ^23 
Uarelfe  mcuiiluipfn  S13 
UnterphosS»iior:ge*aure.  45  • 
UGterphos;>hor!ss.au!e  kalkerSe, 

259  [ 
TIntcrpliosV,horlgsa  ares  efeenoxyd, 

507 

Unterpi>o.4phoiig?aures  kali  lOftt 
BnterpBosphorigsaui  es  manga 
^  ^'.761 

t  ^trigsaurea  natro-:,  - 

fes  na'trbt/J  135f 


596 


•  "&!>  and  Sfl  Lj.uJi,  1066 
Upright  v':r;-;n"s  bower,  liSO 
Uragogo  Ipecacuanha,  970 
Uraltum,  14i-> 
Uranin,  1493 
Urauine.  105'> 
UcaJiiun*.  1.687 
UraniuiA  nitrate.  1731 
Urari,  1/697 
UrasoJ,  1687 
Urea,  KM,  400.  1687 
Urea  niltrate,  101 


1639 
1626 


1790 


328 

ante),  468 

■ 

Uva  ursina,  1319 
TJvaria  sinensis,  1399  ' 

v    !     1  kd 

VaccaTia  vulgaris,  3  643 
Vaeeinkim.  1688 
Vaccicium  crasslfolium,  1688 
Vaccinium  macrocar^uVrr"l464 
V.tccmium  rtyrtillus,  oi»0 
Vacciniuin  vitis-idsea,  1 529,  1321 

(note),  1465 
Vaginal  suppositories,  1212 
Vahg-inainti,  1372      '  J 
Vainilla  mansa  (note),  J1325 
\  sinilia  pompona  (note),  1325 
V.-Unilia  nlmarona  (noteD,  1325 
Vainilla  vezsicate  (not" 

Valen  ja  ai  ul,„  ] 
Valerias  saffron, 
Valera  Idehyde.  S. 
Valerate  de  zinc,  i 
Valerate  of  amnion,. 
Valerase.  zinc.  1359. 
Valerene,  1382 
Valerian,  $321 

Valerian,  iimmoniated  tincture  of, 
1289 

Valerian,  fluidextraet  of.  566 
Valerian,  infusion  of  (note),  652 
Valerian,  oil  of.  1322 
Valerian  root,  1322 
Valerian,  tinoiure  o:',  l'JSO 
V.-ileriana,  1321 
Valeriana  dioica  1328 


.  1577 

(note),  1322 
1321,  1S89 

1577 

izoina,  1322, 

oris  (not"), 

1322 
359 

; -vine,  136 

.h,  V-M  J  7  - 

L35$ 
rta.  136 

i3a 

359 

119 

t322 

\>i  ..oo8 
Vnic.  ,s  ammonium,  136 

Valeric      V1323,  1382,  1688 
Valeric  acid  Biethylatnlde,  168fo 
Vaieric  acid,  monohydrated,  1;jg 
Valeridin,  IC'9 
Valerydln,  Ifc89 
Validol,  1GS9 

Validolum  cainphoratum.  5,689 
Vallet's  ferruginous  pill*.  767 
Vallet's  mass,  76  ? 
Vallet's  mass,  powdered,  768 
Vallet's  pill  m*8S,  767 
Valletscbe  pillea,  767 

Vaiiojue,  1089 

Vaionia,  1689 
Valyl,  16S9T 
Vanadic  acid.  1689 
Vanadium',  1690 
Vandal  root.  1322 
Vandellia,  1690 
Vandellia  diffusa,  1690 
Vanilla,  1323 

Vanilla  appendiculaca,  1324 
Vauilla  aroraatica,  1324  . 
Vanilla,  fluidextraet  of,  1290. 
Vanilla  gardneri,  1324 
Vanilla  guavanensis,  3  324 
Vanilla  leaf,  15*9 
Vanilla  odorata,  1324 
Vai  I!a  palmarum,  1324 
Vanilla  phceautha.  132;. 
Vanilla  planifolia,  1323 
Vanilla  poisoning  (note),  1326 
Vauilla  pompona,  1324 
Vanilla  sylvestris  (note),  1325 
Vanilla,  tincture  of,  1290 
Vanille,  1323 
Vanillekampher,  1326 

nilletinktur,  1290 
Vanillic  acid,  1327 
Vanillin,  209.  233.  840,  1245 

{note),  1324,  1326 
Vanillin,  compouryLessence  of,  3181^ 
Vs>oTli(ij,  ci,n;p„and  tiiretare-o*' 

1819 
Vanllllne,  1326 
Vaniliinum,  1326 
Vaaillons,  1325 
\ id  1697 
Vapior  bath,  167 
V,jj»r  crejjfoti,  405 
Varc'r...l13( 

Vai'p'h  t.-mw'":    1  is 
Vars.  1699 

Vaselina,  922  NlfPPB 
Vaseline,  922 

Vaselinum  oxygenatum.  1690 

Vasicine,  1369 

Vasogen,  1690 

Valeria  acuminata.  145o 

Vateria  indica,  1389,  1456 

Vayvirang.  1  177 

Vedegambre  bianco,  1330 


Vedsgambre  verdo,  1330 
Vegetabilische  abfiihrpilleu,  955 
Vegetable  albumen,  1492 
Vegetable  calomel,  97S 
Vegetable  cathartic  pills,  955 
Vegetable  charcoal,  295 
Vegetable  drying  oils,  807 
Vegetable  ethiops,  1498 
Vegetable  fats,  solid,  807 

Vegetable  ivory,  1613 
Vegetable  jelly,  1431 
Vegetable  non-drying  oils,  806 
Vegetable  oils,  drying,  807 
Vegetable  peptone,  1603 
Yegetaple  rennet,  1696 
Vegetable  sponge,  1554 
V  -rotable  sulphur,  750 
Vegetable  wax,  310 
Vegeto-animal  substances,  1492 
Yegi-lecithbi,  1547 
Vellclien.  1693 
Voilcbenvurzel,  1596 
Velanede,  1689 
Vet'arine,  1519 
Vellosine.  1603 

Velpeau'S  diarrbcea  mixture,  1804 

Venetian  red,  1584,  169C 

Venetian  white,  971 

Venetianischer  terpentin,  1246 

Venezuelan  sandal  wood,  874 

Venice  sumach,  1499 

Venice  tripoii,  1684 

Venice  turpentine,  1244,  1246 

Ventilated  sulphur  (note),  1207 

Venus'  "hoe,  419 

Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla,  1094 

\>ratralbine,  1331 

Veretre  Wane,  1330  . 

Veratre  vert,  1330 

Veratrla,  1327 

Veratric  arid.  S8,  1329/1636 
"   •  -  uridine.  1329 
Veratrui,  1 327 
Verdtrlna, 

Veratrine  1321L  lo.if, 
Vert  trine  ointment,  1.U8 
Vc  atrine.  oleate  of,  823  + 
Veratriuoleat  323 
Veratrinsalbe.  1318 
Veratrinum.  ir:27 
Veratrlnum  oleieum,  823 
Veratroidine,  1331 
Veratroi'n,  132') 
Veratrum,  1330 
Veratrum  album.  3330,  13PT 
Veratrum  californicum,  13-' 
Veratrunj,  fluidextraet  of, 
Veratrum  Jrigidiim,  1331 
Veratmnriutenm,  1441 
Veratrum  nigrum.  1331  ~ 
Veratrum  offigUale,  1636 
Veralrnm  saba'lilla,  1636 
Veratrum,  tincture  of.  1290  | 
Veratruaa  viride,  1330 
Veratryl  pseudaeonine,  88 
Vorbascum,  1690 
Verbascum,  fluidextraet  cf.  IT*"" 
Vrbascum  phlomoides,  1690 
Verbascum  sinuatum,  1630 
Verbascum  thap?'forme,  1690 
Verbascum  tbapsu--:.  1690 
Verbena,  fluldext-atf  of,  .  796 
Verbesina  heUantuoides,  136J. 
Verde  rame,  14.V7 
Verde r.  3457 
VerdM  -ris,  Ur.r 
Ver'1 


Vera 
Verd) 

Vcnlii  go 

Verdilti 

Verdun  j 
Verdiin 


Verdttnntg  salzsaure  38 
Verdflnnte  achwefelsaure,  76 
■    Verdiinnte  unterpnosphorigesaure 
4t>  ' 

Verdiinntiefc  spJrltus,  103 
Verdun  titer  weingeist.  103 
Verek,  1 

Verflussigtfl  karboJsaure,  931 
Verge  U'or,  1657 
Verine.  1329,  1631 
Verjoice,  12,  1628 
Vermilion,  1567 
Vernis  du  Japan,  1372 
Vernonia,  3  690 

Vernonia  anthelmintica,  1690 
Vernonia  nigiitiana,  1408 
\ernonin,  1408 
Veronal.  1691 
Veronica,  1601 
Veronica  beecabunga,  1691 
Veronica  officitalis.  1001 
Veronica  virginiea,  691 
Veroniqne  tuAle,  1691 
Versiisster  salpetergeist,  1165 
Vert-de-gris,  1157 
Vesicating  amiuoniacal  ointment. 
173 

Vesicating  taffeta,  314 
Viburnic  acid,  1081,  1334 
Viburnin,  1334 
Viburnum,  1333 

Viburnum,  compound  tincture  of, 

1620 

Viburnum  dentatum,  13341 
Viburnum  lantana,  1333 
Viburnum  Jentago.  1333* 
Viburnum  obovatuui,  1333 
Viburnum  opulus,  1333,  1689 
Viburnum  opnlus.  compound  elixir 
Of,  1791 

Viburnum  opulus,  fluidextract  of, 
566 

Viburnum,  .v'-'inifoHum,  1333 
Vibu..- Jiu  pru'biftf  "*iro,  eW» '"' 
1792 

Vicny  salt,  artifici 
A  icby  salt,  artls< 
1811 

Vichy  salt  with  li 

effervescent.  181'.  . 
Vicby  water,  166 
Vieirine,  1691 

Vienna  caustic  (note),  1004 

Vienna  paste,  1004  (note),  16 

Vif  argent,  633 

Viferral.  1520 

Vigne  vlerge,  1694 

Villate  s  soluti'  -1803 

Vin  antimoni? 

Viu  arom  •* ' 

Vm  V." 

Vin  cr 

Vin  d( 

Vin  d 

Vin  d 

Vin  d 

Vin  d 

Vin  d 

Vin  d  t 
V!n  d  ' 

133 

V\  >  d  1 
Vin  d 

133 
/in 

I'in  l 

Tina. 
/ino* 
Hnai 
flna! 

rjaai 

74! 
fina' 
rina 


Vinaigre  de  l 

1083 
Vinaigre  de  « 
Vinaigre  de  , 
Vinaigre  dist 
Vinaigre  gia 
Vinaigre  sciilhiquj.  !2 
Vinca,  1601 
Vinca  major,  1691 
Vinca,  mir.oi,  1691 
Vineetoxicuni,  169:| 
Viacjetcxicuia  officinale,  : 
Vineetoxin,  1400 
Vinegar,  1691 
Vinegar,  aromatic,  5781 
Vinegar  of  cantbarMes,  11 
Vinegar  of  colcbicum  (not) 
Vinegar  of  ipecacuania,  11 
Vinegar  of  lobelia  (nne),  74*A 
Vinegar  of  opium.  12 
Vinegar  of  sauguinaria  (note'i 
1083 

Vinegar  of  eqnill,  12 
Vinegar  of  mginea,  1687 
Vinegar,  py'roligneous,  16 
Vinegar,  radical,  17 
Vinegar  tree,  1066 
Vinettier,  1412 
Vino  bianco,  1334 
Vino  con  colchico,  1336 
Vino  de  coca  d^-i  Tern,  1336 
Vino  de  opio  coujpucrUro, _13'-' 
Vino  emetico,  1/335 
Vino  opplato  ejmpos'  o. 
Vino  tinto,  1339 
Vinous  fei'men  ation. 
Vinous  tincture  of  rt 
Vina  mddlcinaux,  133 
Viuiir./.'.^ijum.  1334 
V"i  Jua  t  Stimoniale, 
Vin  urn  a$dmonii,  ' 


i3 

•  ;  v9  pH  r.;;;;  V  . 

;.  im 

bua,  1183 
pills,  1807 
tinctJie.  1605,  1817 
„ste,  F89 
-th,  J67 
/lastei,  430 
lg  plaiter,  -iai> 
i's  styptic,  1S0S 
1699 

ikr&ut,  203 
ngen,  749 
sulphur,  1202 

soda,  1136 
V  sponge,  1F154 
61 

raedlkten-wurzel.  1502 
ichel,  1584 
.  'tiges  wfljlfett,  96 
V&65 

rindc,  1333 
151!)  I 
<g,  1419 
13.:?!$ 

roxyd.  179 
roxidloSufag,  179 
S74 


Water,  Hunyadi  Janoe,  168 
Water,  lake,  163 
Water,  lavender,  1177 
Water,  inaguesian,  166 
Water,  marsh,  163 
Watermelon,  1468 
Water,  mineral,  166,  168 
Water,  morphinated,  904 
Water  of  ammonia,  169 
Water,  orange  flower.  174 
Water,  oxygenized,  179 
Water  parsnip,  1393 
Water-pepper,  1417 
Water,  peppermint,  182 
Water,  pimento,  182  • 
Water,  Pittsburg,  166 
Water  plantain,  1374 
Water,  potable.  161 
Water,  pure,  161 
Water.  Fyrmont,  166 
Water-radish,  1577 
Water,  rain,  162 
Water,  raw,  163 
Water,  river,  162 
Water,  rose,  182 
Water,  ~ose,  stronger,  183 
Water,  rose,  triple,  183 
Water,  saline  mineral,  166 
Water,  Saratoga,  166 
Water,  sea,  166 
Water,  sedative,  1782 
Water,  Seidlitz,  166 
Water,  Setters,  166 
Water  shamrock,  1563 
Water,  silicious  mineral,  136 
Water,  snow,  162 
Water,  soda,  168 
Water,  soft,  161 
Water,  Spa,  166 
Water,  spearmint,  182 
Water,  spring.  162 
~~  '""r.  stronger  rmmonia,  171 
  ig&  *LLwer, 


e,  166 

flower,  175 
66 

166 

a-,  178 

jistilled,  184 
medieated,  184 
gum  (note),  4 
129 

T-nauba.  m>A^1.  310  (note) 

'7 

"ft 


Weinsaflres  eiseDoxyd-amtnoni  urn 

493 

Weinsatfres  eisenoxyd-kali,  409 

Wetnsaures  morphium,  792 

Weinstein,  983 

Weinsteinfiaure,  82 

Weinsieinsaure  ruorphinlosung,  7 

Weisse  magnesia,  750 

Weisse  nieswurzel,  1330 

Weisse  quecksilbersiUbe,  1312 

Weisser  andorn,  765 

We.issev  arsenik,  197 

Weisser  germer,  1330 

Weisser  leiin,  576 

Weisser  ouecksilbernracipitat,  63 

Weisser  senf,  1123 

Weisser  senfsamen.  1123 

Weisser  simp,  1216 

Weisser  vitrioi.  1357 

Weisser  sucker,  1070 

Weisses  fischbein,  1469 

Weisse.?  wachs,  307 

Weisswein,  1334 

Weisswurzel,  1456 

Welzenstiirke,  1  42 

Weld,  1629 

Well  water,  103 

West  African  false  pareira  brava 

(no(;e>,  916 
West  African  pepper.  903 
Wegl  India  ginger,  1362 
West  India  kino,  632 
West  India  molasses,  1076 
West  Indian  sandal  wood,  874 
West  process  for  iodine  (note), 
661 

Western  bezoar.  3  414 

Whale  oil  group,  807 

Wheat,  141 

Wheat  starch,  142 

Whig  plant,  146  J 

Whin,  1680 

WhJ5JJv».ld4(  1174 

Wjiiskjv  cfie^^lfcr*"  V"^ 

White'  agaric'  1370 

White  arsenic.  1ST 

White  asif,  Hue 

*8iti%-  4sa",  V  ' 

White  balsam 

White  bay.  if 

White  heesw 

White  bismu, 

White  bole, 

White  bryons 

Whltepap,  in 

While  fasti! 

Vvc''e  cedar 

White  radar] 

White  loam 

White  ibes1 

White  cod  Ii, 

White  tohosh.  x 

White  elm.  1303  " 

White  ilux.  987 

White  galls,  573.  1576 

White  ginger,  1362 

(Vh'te  grease.  94. 

ft'hite  hellebore,  1330 

Wflite  hoarhoijDd,  766 

White  Ink.  1529 

iVhite  ipecac  (note>.  071  * 

Vhite  lead,  970 

Vi.ite  lead,  ointment  of,  1817 

Vhite  ietiu<:e,  1576 

Vhite  nalf  iw.  118 

Vhite  matter.  350 

Vhite  totwfard,  1-123 

Vhite  miistan!  seeds.  1123 

Vhite  oak,  1034 

Vhitr.  oak  bark,  1034 

Hiite  of  eg.?,  1476 

Vhite.  oil,  1585 

mite  oV  of  thyme,  884 

i'hite  pareira  brav;i  (note),  916 

Vhite  jjgr;  er,  063  ;  >**^ 

rhite  petrolatum,  024 


Mhue-pine,  compound  syrup  of, 

1 1810 
White  pitab,  121S  . 
White  poppy,  888 
White? precipitate,  637 
White,  precipitate  ointment.  1312 
'.7     White  resin,  pure,  350 

White  rhubarb  (note;,  1062 
White  rosin,  1050 
White  senega,  1108 
White,  kepota.  1433 
White  Snakeroot,  457 
■White  stick  caustic  potassa.  1003 
White  sugar,  1073 
r     White  sulphur  springs,  106 
White  sumach,  1.066 
White  swallow-wort,  1091 
White  tartar,  985 
White  tulip  bark   1551  . 
While  turpentine.  1245 
White  veratrum,  1330 
White  vetch,  1545 
White  vitriol,  1357 
White  walnut.  1535 
While  water-lily.  1583 
White  wax.  307,  30S 
Whin  wine,  1334 
White  wine  vinegar,  1693 
White  wines.  1340 
Whl^e  wood  bark.  1430 
Whiting,  1695 
Whitish  catechu,  1436 
Whorehouse  tea  1478 
Wiener  aetzpuirer  (note),  100* 
Wiener  trank,  <>57 
Wiesbaden  water,  166 
Wiesenknoterlch.  1417 
Wiifl  allspice.  1413 
WlMj  bergamot,,  3  571 


Wilde?  marjorar 
Wilder  mob  11,  106-. .s 


Wild  black  cherry,  1019 
WiM  ftier.  1632 


V 

V* 

^ 

, 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 


  — 

Wilder  rosmarin,  154*' 
Wildersoni,  1049 
Wilder  wein,  1694 
Wildkirschenrindaufg',  is,  656 
Wiltikirschenrinde,  1!  'j 
WildkirschenrindefaSifilp,  1^31 
WildkirschenrindentiykTur,  1283 
Wilkinson's  ointmer.i;  1820 
Willow-herb,  1478 
Willughbaea  amara,  1507 
Willughbaea  gow>cls..la,  1507 
W.'illughbaea  gnaw,  1507 
WUloghbiea  houstm:is,  1507 
"Windsor  soap,  1089 
TWine,  aromatic,  1396 
Wine,  colchieum.  1336 
Wine,  detannat;-!  1334 
Wine,  ipecacuanha,  1338 
Wiue,  iron,  1337 
Wine,  lees,  S3 
,  Wiue  measure,  1744 
Wine  of  antimoc.y,  1335 
Wine  of  beef,  U21 
Wine  of  beef  anil  iron.  1821 
Wine  of  beef,  iron  aud  cinchona, 
1821 

Wine  of  coca,  1336 
'  ,Wi«e  of  coca,  iromatic,  1821 
>?jj:e  of  oolchbum  root  (note), 
.1330*  : 

Wine  of  cu^vi cum  "seed,  1336 
Wine  of  org'  r<r> 
Wine  of  err 

1821       "  . 
Wine  of  fei 
W'ine  of  ip 
Wiue  of  ir 
Wine  of  ir 
Wine  of  In 
Wine  of  opi 
Wiue  of  cr> 

"   ■  I 
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^af&biakcitratlSsuAg, 

V'iiDir.'  i  ...a1  jtfllen,  1300 
Wisai -jiii  i^wrianat,  1417 
v,  LstS  ia,  1690 

>ft  -btoens.is,  1696 
Wistir's  coi.gh  Icjaenges,  1301 
Witcb  inwui,  1240 
vi  a%  ■  a%  1206 
Wlt<ibbare|  60S,  009 
Wltcbhazel  bark,  «08 
Witehl        e« tract.  ITS 
Wi1  bbazel  leave,:,  COO 
Witehhaaiel  water,  178 
WlcbaAia,  1096 
Witbania  coagllans,  1090 
Witherite,  225  ■ 
Woad,  1534 

WoblrieChendes  veilrhen,  1093 
Woblverfeihblitiiien,  105 
Woliroot.  SO 
Wolfsbane,  89,  1S5 
Wolfsbobhe,  .1554 
WolfelriEscUifs  220 
Wolf  sk!rschen-W3  Iter,  •  2:15 
Wolf  ski  r«cb«f»r -winze),  i'V  6 
Wolf  smile*    1  iW 
Wolf's  m;«.  14411 
Wolfsf-  '8 


Xanthorhanioin  (note)  5  o 
Xantuorrhiza,  1099 
Xanthorihiza  apiii'cli.t   64a5  (note)* 
1699 

Xunthoirhiza  austral  is  1TO0 
Xanthorrhiza  haHtllis.  1700 
Xanthon  nlza  media,  1,7  >0 
Xantborihiza  resinosa,  1700 
Xanthorrhiza  tinctorie.,  ; 
Xanthorrhcca  hastilis.  U.jO 
Xanthorvhoea  re'sirte,  LTvK) 
Xanthost  nmarin.  1099 
Xanthoxx  Iljie,  1347 
Xanthoxyluin,  1846 
Xantboxylum  amerieamtid.  1346 
Xantboxylum  aroriaik:ni  fnotts), 
1346 

Xantboxylum  caribseuiii,  1347 
Xantboxylum  caryi't  '!>  .mw  (note), 
1346 

Xantboxylum  clava-be'v  Ui^,  l';46 
,  Xantboxylum,  fluidextt;  ;:t  of,  567 

Xantboxylum  fraxineur.,  l->46 
.       (note),  ZM7 

v  Xanthonylum  fraxinifoliuni .  (note), 
1346 

Xantboxylum  mite,  1."  "H 
Xanthoxvlum  raialflor  i.i  ( i.ote) 
1346 

Xantboxylum  scandtvis, 
Xantboxylum  senega t.  n>-  .  i  347. 
1309 

Xantboxylum  tricjrjr:ir   (  me). 
1346 

Xantboxylum  veneficu  i.  !■".<'  T 
X-w-oiorm,  1083 
Xylau-bassork-  acid, 
Xylene,  234,  ~<m,  (LT0T) 
Xylenol,  402 
Xylobalsamurc,  1405 
vukidi"  " 


Yellow  moccasin  flower,  419 
Yellow  musrard  seeds,  1123 
Yeilow  ';  -ab's  ark,  419 
Xellow  ochre,  1584 
Yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  630 
Yellow  pareira  brava  (note),  916 
Yellow  parilla,  1563 
Y'ellow  pine,  1243 
Yellow  pitcb,  1246 
Yel!ow  pond  lily.  1583 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  1001 
Yellow  puccoon,  642 
Yellow  root,  642.  1699 
Yellow  rosin,  1050 
Yellow  sealing  wa.t,  1544 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  1562 
Yell6W  thorn,  1347 
Yellow  trumpet  flower,  577 
Yellow  wash,  619,  749,  1803 
Yellow  wax,  307 
Yellow  wood,  1340 
Yeast,  1700 
Sfeftet  cakes,  1700 
Yem'.'n  myrrh  (note),  800 
Yev'oa,  1525 
V  'rbv.  buena,  1570 
ifefba  del  Indio,  1115 
Yerba  del  polio,  1455 
Yerba  mansa,  151S 
Yerba  reuma,  1495 
Yerba  sagrada,  1545 
Yerba  santa,  452 
Ye  -ba  santa,  aromatic  elixir  of, 
1780 

Yei'ba  sanra,  aromatic  syrup  of. 
IS  14 

Yeri  .i  santa,  fiuidextract  of,  539 
Xersin  serum  (note),  1123 
,Yeux'  d'ecrevisses,  1464 
Yew-trc-e,  common  European,  1609 
Ylans;  ylang.  oil  of,  1593 
663 

raw,  (159 

amouico.  133 
mercurico,  028 

merlin1*'*"--- 


',  1094 


-O 


—i,  49 
..(•.iiiUi  integrifoiia,  1.561 
Auviiu  lanuginosa,  1637 
K» r.?3-vara,  1309 
Zanzibar  aloes,  112 
Zanzibar  pepper,  290 
2}ap'f*snkorn.  447 
;.•)!."  gum,  1405 
,  .  i.  ..iatK'O,  1433 
.-m  rriila,  1093 
►erhasel,  008 
Z  ■  ij  L348 

Y.  a,  Jwldextract  of,  1797 
Ma  mays,  142,  1348 
Ztfdoaira,  1701 
g&doary,  1701 

'<  deary,  bitter  tincture  of,  1.820 
!i  1.  :>rv.  compound  tincture  of, 

i«*9 

It  -hrii.de,  1404 
!<  U  U  •  i  ossigextrakt,  -172 
'«••       :n<:nol!en,  380 


